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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Monday, February 26, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward Gardiner 
Latch, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The hand of our God is upon all of 
them for good that seek Him.— Ezra 7: 
22 


Eternal God, our Father, we, Thy 
humble servants, bow before Thee at the 
altar of prayer. As we remember Thine 
unfailing goodness which has attended 
us all our days, we pray for Thy good 
spirit to move within our hearts as we 
start our deliberations this day. 

We acknowledge our shortcomings, 
our selfishness and our sins. Forgive us, 
we pray Thee, when we fall short of Thy 
will for us and Thy way for our Nation. 
Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of Thy holy spirit that we 
may think better, speak better, and do 
better than ever before. 

We pray for those in positions of in- 
fluence in our Nation that they may 
lead our people in right and just paths. 
Lay Thy hand in blessing upon our Pres- 
ident, our Speaker, the Members of this 
body, and all who labor with them. Give 
them the assurance that with Thee great 


we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 22, 1968, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on February 19, 1968, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 13094. An act to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SCHEDULE OF 
HEARINGS ON HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President delivered his truly great 
message on the crisis of the cities, and 
this week he is transmitting to the Con- 
gress the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968 which he most aptly 
calls a charter of renewed hope for the 
American city. 

I would like to inform our colleagues 
that in order to expedite the President’s 
legislative proposals, the Subcommittee 
on Housing has scheduled 3 weeks of 
hearings beginning March 12 on the 
President’s bill and other housing and 
urban development bills pending before 
the Banking Committee. Groups and or- 
ganizations having an interest in the 
legislation who wish to testify or file 
statements should get in touch with sub- 
committee staff members, Jim McEwan 
or Ken Burrows, 2129 Rayburn Build- 
ing, telephone 225-7054. 


NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased that we of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy were able 
to get our naval nuclear propulsion hear- 
ing print out before the planned House 
Armed Services Committee hearings on 
this subject. This record, which covers 
last year’s hearings and the executive 
hearings we held earlier this month, gives 
an up-to-date picture-of this critical de- 
fense area. 

We have problems in the naval nuclear 
propulsion field. We need advanced per- 
formance attack submarines and need 
them badly. We need nuclear-powered 
warships to escort our aircraft carriers. 
Our security system concerning nuclear 
warship technology apparently needs 
some tightening up. Our industrial ca- 
pability to build naval nuclear propul- 
sion plants is on the wane. 

We tried to include in the record of 
these hearings all the basic information 
we could, within the bounds of security, 
which are pertinent to the issue of nu- 
clear warships. The record summarizes 
what all the responsible committees of 
the Congress have done in this area and 
should provide a good base for the House 
Armed Services Committee to take off 
from in its public hearing. 


I am sorry we were not able to obtain 
the additional data on nuclear propul- 
sion we asked the Secretary of the Navy 
for earlier this month—see page 497 of 
committee print. This data concerned a 
study done by Admiral Rickover. 
Frankly, the cooperation we have re- 
ceived from the Defense Department in 
getting this information leaves much to 
be desired. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
has also asked for this information and 
has not received it. 

For reasons I do not understand, the 
Joint Committee request of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for a document on nu- 
clear propulsion which Admiral Rickover 
prepared ended up in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary, Systems Analysis, in 
the Defense Department. I am sure that 
this request for information will receive 
attention in the House Armed Services 
Committee next Tuesday if the data has 
not been received at that time. 


DEATH OF JUDGE ARTHUR KLEIN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Klein lies in timeless sleep, where there 
is neither calendar nor almanac. 

Death found him a shining mark—an 
eminent jurist—judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York—in 
which capacity he served with diligence, 
dedication, and devotion. Prior to his 
service on the bench he had been a Con- 
gressman from the Empire State. His 
tenure as Congressman was marked by 
tact, wisdom, and efficiency. He was re- 
peatedly rewarded by reelections. I served 
vith him and grew to have an affection- 
ate regard for him and high respect for 
his judgment: 

His ascendancy to the bench was a 
loss to Congress and a decided boon to 
the bench. 

He was a humble man. Through the 
fabric of his seriousness there ran a deli- 
cate thread of humor that was most com- 
forting and refreshing. 

We shall dearly miss him. I have lost 
@ loyal friend. His wife has lost a true 
helpmate, and his children a devoted 
father. 

We shall always remember him. In- 
deed, to live in the hearts of those we 
leave behind us is not to die. 
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Let us say—God has placed his finger 
upon him and he sleeps. 


SOME PUBLICITY CREATES A BAD 
AND DISTORTED IMAGE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1968, an Associated Press wire 
photo appeared in American newspapers 
showing a Vietcong suspect lying on the 
ground with a gun pointed at him by a 
South Vietnamese marine. The cutline 
beneath the picture stated that this 
prisoner was executed after he had 
Stated that he had been forced to serve 
the Vietcong. 

Earlier a similar picture appeared in 
American papers showing a Vietcong 
prisoner, according to the cutline, being 
shot in the head with a pistol held by a 
South Vietnamese official. 

Supposing that these atrocities did 
take place, and we only have one news 
photographer’s word for it, what earthly 
good can come from placing pictures of 
this type in American newspapers? Cer- 
tainly we all abhor such inhuman treat- 
ment of war prisoners. American military 
authorities should make every possible 
effort to put an end to such. 

But this publicity is creating a bad 
image, and I believe a distorted image, 
of the peuple that we are fighting with 
and for. 

American newspapers are read all over 
the world and this includes North Viet- 
nam. Such pictures and publicized stories 
of cruelty are apt to cause the Commu- 
nists to retaliate against our soldiers and 
marines when they are taken as 
prisoners. 

These pictures can be reproduced by 
the Communists and used to convince 
their troops that if they surrender, they 
will be killed, thus making it more diffi- 
cult for us to bring this war to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

To me this does unnecessary and irrep- 
arable damage to our war efforts in Viet- 
nam and should not be continued. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES THREATEN 
VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. I there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 30, President Johnson sent his second 
message on veterans to the Congress. 
This message combined with his earlier 
statement on veterans of January 31, 
1967, is a clear call for the country to 
meet its full obligation to our servicemen 
who are sacrificing so much. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson, 
throughout his career in the Congress, 
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recognized and supported measures de- 
signed to give the veterans the benefits 
which they had so fully earned. Now, as 
President, he has continued and ex- 
panded his concern for the welfare of the 
returning serviceman. President John- 
son’s program gives the veteran a full 
opportunity to continue his education, to 
obtain job training, home loans, hospital- 
ization, and a variety of other assistance 
which has been accorded veterans of 
earlier conflicts. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must re- 
spond fully to the President’s program 
for the veterans and provide the neces- 
sary funds to make these programs work. 
Unfortunately, these needs must be met 
and met fully—during a period of very 
tight budgetary conditions in the Federal 
Government. With these growing needs 
of the veteran, it is tragic that so much 
of our national wealth and our Federal 
budget must be allocated to pay interest 
on the national debt. 

This year, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government must pay $15.5 billion in in- 
terest on the national debt—the second 
largest single item in the budget. If in- 
terest rates had been kept at the level 
existing in 1952, when President Tru- 
man left office, we would be paying $8 
billion less on the current national debt. 
This is $8 billion that could be used for 
a variety of needed programs, including 
veterans’ assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, if we continue to allow 
the interest rates to go up, we will be 
paying so much on the national debt that 
there will be little left for the veterans 
and other needy segments of our society. 

Mr. ANDERSON of [Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. How much 
less would the interest on the national 
debt be today if the interest rates were 
the same as those in 1960? The gentle- 
man went back to 1952. Would the gen- 
tleman give us the figures for 1960? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to detail 
the situation on interest rates. I will put 
this in the body of the Recorp later 
today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. I will look 
for that information with great interest. 


THE LATE HONORABLE SCOTT W. 
LUCAS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Thursday morning one of the great 
legislative leaders of our time passed 
away. I speak of the Honorable Scott W. 
Lucas, a former Member of this body, a 
former Member of the other body, who 
closed his legislative career as the ma- 
jority leader of the other body. 

I knew Scott Lucas over 35 years. I 
first met him in Illinois in 1932. Since 
that time I have been in close associa- 
tion with him. I worked closely with him 
on many projects affecting the State of 
Illinois. 
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As a Member of Congress Scott Lucas 
devoted much of his time to social legis- 
lation that has been placed on the statute 
books in the past 25 years. He was a 
champion of the social security program 
and of many progressive and important 
farm measures. 

Scott Lucas was a dynamic leader, a 
statesman of the highest caliber. Most 
of all he was a loyal friend. I know all 
of us in the House who have had the 
privilege of serving with him mourn his 
passing. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. I am glad to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois in 
his tribute to a great former Member of 
this House and an outstanding leader in 
our Nation, the former majority leader 
of the Senate. I have had the honor of 
knowing Scott Lucas for many, many 
years. I knew him before I came to the 
Congress. I knew him and had some 
association with him as a lawyer before 
World War II. Scott Lucas was a great 
lawyer as well as a great statesman. He 
has lived a full and remarkable life. I 
join my friend from Illinois in extending 
to his loved ones my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 
the minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, when back 
in the district this last weekend I learned 
with great sorrow of the passing of 
former Senator Scott Lucas. For many 
years I have known Scott Lucas not only 
as a legislator, but likewise as a friend. 
Before coming to Congress I was associ- 
ated with him in the American Legion in 
the great State of Illinois. He and I be- 
came good friends not only in the House 
of Representatives where we served 4 
years together but likewise in the many 
years that he served in the U.S. Senate. 
He became majority leader of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Scott Lucas did an outstanding job 
not only in behalf of his district but of 
the State of Illinois and the Nation dur- 
ing his many years of public service. He 
was favorably known all over the Nation. 
I was pleased to be associated with and 
proud to call him my friend. Those of us 
who knew him in the legislative Halls 
and who knew him in private life always 
appreciated his warmth and sincerity. 
Many, many time I played golf with 
Scott, this being his favorite game. Al- 
ways he was the true sportsman, never 
asking for more than he was willing to 
give. He at one time was president of 
Burning Tree Club where he was loved 
and respected by all. Scott will be missed 
tremendously by all the membership. 

I extend to his family my deepest. and 
sincerest sympathy at this time. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for yielding to 
me to pay my respects and tribute to the 
former majority leader of the U.S. Sen- 
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ate, Scott Lucas of Illinois. Scott Lucas 
was an outstanding legislator, but more 
importantly he was a great and true 
friend. Scott Lucas spent many summers 
in my area of Wisconsin where his family 
summer cottage is located. His funeral is 
today in Havana, Illinois. We all join in 
paying our respects and expressing our 
sympathy to his family. Scott Lucas will 
be missed by all of us. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Although it was not my privilege to 
know the Honorable Scott Lucas as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and although I did not know him well 
when I served concurrently in this body, 
and he in the other body, however, I did 
become well acquainted with him after 
his departure from the Senate. 

He was a gentleman of the highest 
order. His reputation was one of the 
finest, not only here, but throughout the 
country. Scott Lucas had a multitude of 
friends in every segment of our society. 
I thoroughly enjoyed his friendship. I 
greatly admired his record of public 
service. 

I join with the others in extending to 
his family our deepest condolences at this 
time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, for some 4 years I was 
Scott Lucas’ Congressman, and when the 
change was made to put Mason County 
in the 22d Congressional District in 1961, 
he made it a point to visit my office and 
to welcome me to the district as his Con- 
gressman. 

Although he had been a member of 
the other party all of his life, and had 
served in this body and also in the other 
body, and had been majority leader in 
the other body for a number of years, 
he was the kind of a man who anyone 
would want to know, regardless of party 
affiliation. He was one of those typical 
midwest Illinoisans, as I would describe 
him, who not only was interested in his 
country but who enjoyed all of the things 
that we do in the middle west, and cen- 
tral Illinois; such as hunting and fishing. 
He lived on the Illinois River, and for a 
number of years took an active part in 
the promotion of all the recreational leg- 
islation along the Illinois River, and in 
which he had taken an active part while 
in the Congress. 

He was a man in his home community 
of Havana who was recognized, and who 
was loved by everyone. He was not one 
of those who was appreciated every place 
except in his home community, he was 
loved and respected there as much as he 
was in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to pay trib- 
ute to this good man, and proud of the 
fact that I had known him such a long 
time. He was one of the finest gentlemen 
Ihave ever known. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to our 
distinguished Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was very grieved when 
I read of the death of my dear and valued 
friend for many years, the late Scott 
W. Lucas, of Illinois. Scott Lucas and 
I enjoyed a close personal friendship for 
many years, a friendship that eminated 
in this body, continued while he was a 
Member of the other body, and continued 
after the termination of his services in 
the other branch of the Congress. 

Scott W. Lucas served 2 years in this 
branch of the Congress, and was elected 
to the Senate in 1938. He was honored by 
his Democrat colleagues in the U.S. Sen- 
ate by being elected as the majority 
leader, the Democrat leader of that 
body, in which position he served with 
great distinction. 

Scott W. Lucas was a strong Democrat, 
but he had a profound feeling of respect 
and friendship for his Republican col- 
leagues. Like myself, he had a strong feel- 
ing of respect for the dignity of both 
political parties in the United States be- 
cause he realized that the best means of 
the American people expressing their 
views and placing responsibility was 
through the medium of the two-party 
system. So, while he was a strong Demo- 
crat, he was not an enemy, he was an 
advocate of the Democratic Party, and 
the principles for which it stood, but he 
always respected, as I said, the dignity 
and the position and the importance of 
the two-party system under our scheme 
of government. 

Scott Lucas was a progressive. As has 
been stated by my friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price], he strongly 
supported social security and all other 
progressive bills. He was also one of the 
strongest advocates that the agricul- 
tural community of America had in 
either branch of the Congress of the 
United States. He was always fighting 
for the best interests of the farmers 
of our country, and doing so with great 
success both in this body and in the 
other body. 

Over and above that he was also a 
firm supporter of a strong foreign policy 
and also a strong supporter of a powerful 
national defense. 

Scott Lucas has made his mark, and 
his contributions to the dignity and 
strength and progress of our country are 
written in the pages of the legislative 
history of our country. 

He was a great American and an out- 
standing legislator. In his passing I have 
lost a dear, valued, close, and personal 
friend. I extend to his son my deepest 
sympathy in his great loss and sorrow. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in tribute to the late 
Honorable Scott W. Lucas. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SEL- 
DEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
ATTEMPTING TO DICTATE TO 
PRINCIPALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN FLORIDA 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
sent to the desk, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a petition bearing the signatures 
of more than 12,000 of my constituents 
who are properly concerned by an effort 
of the American Civil Liberties Union to 
dictate to principals of public schools in 
the State of Florida. 

The purpose of this petition is to pro- 
test the uninvited and unwanted effort 
of the ACLU to intrude itself into mat- 
ters of public school administration 
which are the business of the principals 
and not of this outside organization. 

This presumptuous effort was made, as 
is set forth in the petition, through a let- 
ter, dispatched last year, warning all 
principals of schools in my State against 
holding religiously oriented Christmas 
celebrations in the schools. 

I scarcely need say that I sympathize 
with the point of view expressed in this 
petition. I have been an unwavering ob- 
jector of the so-called school prayers de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which was 
the product of this tribunal’s remark- 
able ability to misinterpret the real 
meaning of the U.S. Constitution in such 
manner as to substitute its own socio- 
logical-ideological beliefs for the law of 
the land and of its various States. It is 
my hope that the day will come when 
those of us in the House who disagree 
with this decision would be allowed the 
opportunity to vote on the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to negate it. 

It seems obvious to me—and I believe 
to almost all Americans—that the Con- 
stitution’s guarantee of “freedom of re- 
ligion” has been distorded by the Su- 
preme Court to mean “freedom from re- 
ligion,” which is an entirely different 
matter. By denying the opportunity for 
voluntary expression in public schools 
of religious beliefs, the Supreme Court 
has in effect denied the right of exercise 
of religious freedom. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: I have the honor of transmitting 

herewith a sealed envelope received by my 
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office at 11:20 a.m., Friday, February 23, 1968, 
from the White House and said to contain 
a Message from the President concerning 
American Cities. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. PAT JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives, 


THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House a message from the President 
of the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, under the pre- 
sumption that this message pertains to 
the long hot summer, I believe the Mem- 
bers should hear it, and I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 
Ashley Griffiths Pickle 
Baring Gurney Pollock 
Halleck Pucinski 

Brown, Mich. Halpern Quie 
Buchanan Hanna Railsback 
Burton, Utah Hardy Rees 
Cohelan Hays Resnick 
Conyers Jarman Ronan 
Corman Jones, Ala. Rooney, Pa. 
Dent King, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Diggs oyd Roudebush 
Dorn Mailliard Roybal 

Calif. Mathias, Calif. St Germain 
Fallon Michel St. Onge 
Farbstein Mink Schwengel 
Feighan Minshall Stephens 
Fraser Myers Sullivan 
Gallagher Nix Talcott 
Gardner O'Hara, II Tunney 
Gibbons O'Neal, Ga Watkins 
Gray Passman Williams, Pa 
Green, Oreg. Pepper 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall, 368 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ag under the call were dispensed 


THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
261 
The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 

fore the House the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The cities that sprang up along the 
seaports, the river banks and the prairie 
crossroads of America were built and 
grew with pride and hope—until the 
early 20th century. 

For several decades, now, the tide has 
run against the growth, strength and 
vitality of our cities. 

Today, America’s cities are in crisis. 
This clear and urgent warning rises from 
the decay of decades—and is amplified 
by the harsh realities of the present. 

The crisis has been long in forming. 
At the turn of the century, Lincoln 
Steffens told of “the shame of the citi 
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Jane Addams spoke of “the vast numbers 
of the city’s disinherited.” 

Powerful forces swept the city after 
World War II, hastening its erosion. 

People who could afford to began mov- 
ing by the hundreds of thousands to new 
suburbs to escape urban crush and con- 
gestion. Other hundreds of thousands 
were trapped inside by a wall of preju- 
dice, denial, and lack of opportunity. 

They were joined by still thousands 
more from America’s rural heartland— 
the unskilled and the unprepared, dis- 
placed by advances in technology. Their 
thirst was for opportunity, for jobs, and 
for a better life. They found instead a 
mirage; for stripped of its bright lights, 
the city for them was poverty, unemploy- 
ment and human misery. 

We see the results dramatically in the 
great urban centers where millions live 
amid decaying buildings—with streets 
clogged with traffic; with air and water 
polluted by the soot and waste of indus- 
try which finds it much less expensive to 
move outside the city than to modernize 
within it; with crime rates rising so rap- 
idly each year that more and more miles 
of city streets become unsafe after dark; 
with increasingly inadequate public serv- 
ices and a smaller and smaller tax base 
from which to raise the funds to improve 
them. 

But these problems exist in hundreds 
of smaller towns and cities across Amer- 
ica—towns and cities whose growth is in 
numbers of people, but not in homes, or 
jobs, or public services, or schools or 
health facilities to serve them. The re- 
sult too often is that these cities grow 
with decay, human misery, lack of job 
opportunity and increasingly concen- 
trated poverty. 

If the promise of the American city is 
to be recaptured—if our cities are to be 
saved from the blight of obsolescence and 
despair—we must now firmly set the 
course that America will travel. 

There is no time to lose. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY 


The human problems of the city are 
staggering: 

—Ghetto youth with little education, 

no skills and limited opportunity. 

—Citizens afraid to walk their streets 

at night, and justifiably so. 

—Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexican 

Americans barred by prejudice from 
full participation in the city’s life. 

Illiteracy and disease, a lack of jobs 
and even dignity itself—these are the 
problems of the city, just as its tene- 
ments, traffic jams and rats are problems. 

The city will not be transformed until 
the lives of the least among its dwellers 
are changed as well. Until men whose 
days are empty and despairing can see 
better days ahead, until they can stand 
proud and know their children’s lives 
will be better than their own—until that 
8 comes, the city will not truly be re- 

t: 

That is the momentous and inescapa- 
ble truth we face in this hour of Ameri- 
ca’s history. 

No single statement or message can 
embrace the solutions to the city’s prob- 
lems. No single program can attack them. 

No one can say how long it will take, 
or how much of our fortune will eventu- 
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ally be committed. For the problems we 
are dealing with are stubborn, en- 
trenched and slow to yield. 

But we are moving on them—now— 
through more than a hundred programs, 
long and short range, making financial 
commitments of more than $22 billion 
to the task. 


THE WORE SO FAR 


The last several years have witnessed a 
remarkable record of legislative achieve- 
ment—and most of it has borne on the 
problems of the cities. 

We struck down discrimination in job 
opportunities, public accommodations, 
and voting in the Civil Rights Acts of 
1964 and 1965. 

We provided job training for 5 
two million disadvantaged men 
women who now have the skills to her 
port themselves and their families with 
dignity and self-respect. 

We cut through a century of opposi- 
tion and controversy to help the poor 
school child with the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

We brought healing and health to the 
elderly and the poor through Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

We moved to help combat the pollu- 
tion that poisons a city’s air and fouls 
its waters. 

And, with the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, we finally embarked on a 
concentrated effort to eliminate poverty 
in this nation. That landmark measure 
has helped to change the lives of 6 mil- 
lion Americans. 

These programs have brought hope to 
people in every city and town in America. 
Children from the slums find a new 
chance to succeed through Head Start. 
Poor teenagers earn their first paychecks 
through a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program and stay in school. Needy young 
men and women, whose talents might 
once have been their life’s frustration, 
go on to college through Upward Bound. 
Men find self-respect and good jobs 
through work training programs. Half 
a million volunteers are engaged in a 
mission of service to the destitute of their 
communities. More than 6 million Amer- 
icans have been lifted out of poverty. 

But almost 29 million citizens still re- 
main in poverty. 

If the problems of the city are to be 
solved, there can be no retreat in the 
War on Poverty. It must be pressed, with 
renewed emphasis on the most critical 
needs of the poor—job opportunities and 
education for the young, and the chance 
to join in cooperative self-help efforts to 
improve their own lives, as well as to 
participate in the broader community at- 
tack on poverty. 

Last year the Congress extended the 
life of the poverty program for 2 years— 
but it appropriated only $1.77 billion, 
some $290 million less than we sought. 

For fiscal 1969, I recommend appro- 
priations to the full level of Congres- 
sional authorization—$2.18 billion—for 
the anti-poverty program. 

All of these measures help the people 
who live in our cities. 

They are new programs, and only now 
are they beginning to take hold in im- 
proving lives of men, women, and 
children. 
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With other proposals I have made to 
Congress this year—for open housing, for 
safe streets, for gun control, for 500,000 
new, private sector job opportunities for 
the hard-core unemployed, for better 
education—we can further protect and 
improve the lot and the life of the city 
dweller. 

Today, however, I want to speak of 
programs designed especially for our 
cities—of shelter for its citizens and 
plans for its revitalization. This message, 
too, is for men and their families, For 
our lives are profoundly affected by the 
environment in which we live, the city in 
which we work and reside, the home in 
which we relax and renew our strength. 

AN EVOLUTIONARY RESPONSE 


Five Presidents and fifteen Congresses 
have forged the Federal response to the 
problems of housing and urban devel- 
opment. 

It began in 1937, when Franklin Roose- 
velt saw a third of the nation ill-housed. 
He and the 75th Congress recognized that 
poor families could not, with their own 
resources, afford homes on the private 
market, and that some form of Govern- 
ment help was necessary if they were to 
have decent shelter. The result was the 
historic legislation that launched the 
Public Housing program. 

Twelve years later, with the Housing 
Act of 1949, President Truman and the 
81st Congress started urban renewal and 
pledged “as soon as feasible... a de- 
cent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” 

In the 1954 Housing Act, President Ei- 
senhower and the 83rd Congress ex- 
panded the program of urban renewal. 

At the beginning of this decade, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the 87th Congress en- 
larged the Government's role to bring 
decent houses into the reach of families 
with moderate income. 

In spite of these strides, when I became 
President: 

We had a loose collection of federal 
housing agencies, each operating 
programs in isolation, not only of 
each other but also of the federal 
assistance programs of other depart- 
ments. 

—Urban renewal was demolishing 
slum housing and dislocating people, 
but not enough new housing was be- 
ing built for those forced to relocate. 

—There was little interest in the pri- 
vate sector—by builders, architects 
and engineers—in providing decent 
shelter for poor families, and the 
public housing program was stag- 
nated in numbers and in quality. 

—Our concern with housing, health 
care, education, welfare and other 
social services was fragmented in the 
local neighborhoods where it counts. 

Over the past four years, you in the 
Congress have approved our proposals 
to: 


—Establish a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to bring 
scattered housing and urban devel- 
opment programs together and give 
the American city the cabinet role 
it deserves. 

—Begin a new program of Rent Sup- 
plements to increase the housing 
supply for needy families. Built and 
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operated by private enterprise, the 
portion of rent paid by the Govern- 
ment declines as the tenant’s in- 
come rises. 

—Inaugurate the Model Cities Pro- 
gram, the first effort to attack blight 
on a massive scale and renovate en- 
tire neighborhoods, by providing 
special supplementary grants to 
those cities that concentrate the en- 
tire array of Federal, State and local 
programs, from health to housing, 
in the worst slum neighborhoods. 

Even these achievements are not suf- 
ficient to deal with the crisis our cities 
face today. They do provide a base on 
which the proposals in this message 
build. 

THE HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1968 

I propose the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968—a charter of re- 
newed hope for the American city. 

With this Act, the Nation will set a far- 
reaching goal to meet a massive national 
need: the construction of 26 million new 
homes and apartments over the next 10 
years. Six million of these will finally 
replace the shameful substandard units 
of misery where more than 20 million 
Americans still live. 

This Act will authorize the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of 2.35 million 
housing units with $2.34 billion of con- 
tracting authority for the first five years 
of the ten year program. 

Under this legislation, we will in the 
year ahead: 

—Start 300,000 housing units for more 
than one million citizens who need 
federal assistance to obtain decent 
housing. This is triple the rate of 
this year, and more than half the 
number built over the last decade. 

—Continue to restore the core of our 
center cities—and with that, im- 
prove the lives of nearly 4 million 
Americans—through the Model 
Cities Program. 

—Summon the talents and energies 
of private enterprise to the task of 
housing low income families through 
the creation of a federally-chartered 
private, profit-making housing part- 
nership. 

Make Urban Renewal a more ef- 
fective instrument for reclaiming 
neighborhoods, through a new 
neighborhood development program. 

—Add many thousands of construc- 
tion job opportunities in the inner 
ci 


ty. 

—Stimulate the flow of private credit 
for home building in the city by 
providing flexible interest ceilings 
on FHA mortgages and transferring 
the secondary market operations of 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to private ownership. 

—Help American cities develop mod- 
ern and efficient mass transit sys- 
tems and services. 

—Offer the American family an alter- 
native to crowded cities and aaga 
ing suburbs, through a program to 
build new communities. 

Improve planning for the orderly 
development of public facilities for 
urban areas. 
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—Establish a base of research, analysis 
and knowledge of urban areas so we 
can make better informed decisions 
about the cities. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED 


To achieve our housing goal, we must 
move from low to high production. 

We can make that shift only if the 
challenge summons the commitment of 

—The capital and mortgage finance 

markets, to supply the private funds 
which are the lifeblood of the con- 
struction industry. These funds must 
flow steadily and in increasing scale. 
—The home building industry, to tap 
an expanded Federally-assisted mar- 
ket for private low and moderate in- 
come sales and rental housing. 
ne genius of American business to 
bring to home building, its skill and 
resources and the methods of mod- 
ern technology so that houses can 
be built faster, less expensively and 
more efficiently than ever before. 
—American labor, which has pledged 
to provide the necessary skilled man- 
power without discrimination. 

—Government at all levels, to improve 

the working relationships with each 
other, and with the builders, lenders, 
and low income families who will be 
served by this program. 

Most importantly, the Congress. 

First, the Congress must take steps 
now to insure strong, stable economic 
growth for the nation as a whole and the 
home building industry in particular. 

Once again I call upon the Congress to 
pass the anti- inflation tax which I rec- 
ommended more than a year ago. Soar- 
ing interest rates will cripple the home- 
building industry. The temporary sur- 
charge tax legislation can help to keep 
that from happening. 

Second, I urge the Congress to enact 
the fair housing legislation recommended 
repeatedly by this Administration. 

Third, I urge the Congress to renew, 
fully fund and strengthen the basic 
housing and urban development legisla- 
tion already on the books. 

HOMES FOR AMERICANS 


I urge the Congress to enact a pro- 
gram to provide 300,000 housing starts 
in fiscal 1969 for the poor, the elderly, the 
handicapped, the displaced, and families 
with moderate incomes. 

This p would: 

1, Enable 100,000 low-income families 
to buy or repair their own homes. 

Home ownership is a cherished dream 
and achievement of most Americans. 

But it has always been out of reach of 
the nation’s low-income families. 

Owning a home can increase respon- 
sibility and stake out a man’s place in 
his community. The man who owns a 
home has something to be proud of and 
good reason to protect and preserve it. 

With the exception of the pilot pro- 
gram I began last year, low-income 
families have been able to get Federal 
help in securing shelter only as tenants 
who pay rent. 

Today I propose a program to extend 
the benefits of home ownership to the 
nation’s needy families. 

Under this program, the broad outline 
of which has already been set forth in 
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S. 2700, low-income families will be able 
to buy modest homes financed and built 
by the private sector. These families will 
devote what they can reasonably afford— 
& specified percentage of their income— 
to mortgage payments, with the Govern- 
ment paying the difference in the form 
of an interest subsidy. Under this inter- 
est subsidy, the Federal Government 
would pay all but 1 percent of the inter- 
est on the mortgage, depending on the 
income of the homebuyer. 

2. Start 75,000 public housing units, to 
provide homes for 300,000 Americans, 

The job is to turn authorization to ac- 
tion—by accelerating the processing of 
applications, by moving quickly from 
commitment to construction, and by in- 
volving private industry fully under the 
new Turnkey concept. 

Under Turnkey, a low-income project 
can be put up in less than half the time 
traditionally required for public housing. 

Turnkey frees the builder from compli- 
cated and cumbersome procedures and 
stimulates his initiative to develop imagi- 
native and well-designed buildings at 
lower cost. 

We have already extended the Turn- 
key concept to enable private industry 
not only to build low-income housing de- 
velopments, but also to manage them. 

Some Public Housing projects built in 
the past—when the challenge was simply 
to get units in place—refiect a tasteless 
conformity, and an indifference to com- 
munity amenities. 

At my direction, the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has been working with leading 
architects and planners to achieve higher 
design standards for public housing de- 
velopments. We know new projects can 
be pleasant places to live, reflecting the 
needs of human beings, with attention 
to comfort and convenience. 

Our concern must be not only with the 
quantity of new public housing, but with 
its quality as well. 

I propose a $20 million program. to 
promote improved tenant services in pub- 
lic housing developments. 

With these funds, we can enable those 
who live in public housing to take better 
advantage of job, health and education 
opportunities. 

We can help and encourage them to 
become involved, personally and respon- 
sibly, in the day-to-day problems of the 
projects where they live. 

3. Authorize 72,500 units under the 
Rent Supplement Program to provide 
shelter for almost 250,000 poor Ameri- 
cans. In fiscal 1969, 35,000 dwelling units 
will be started under this program. 

This program, which holds so much 
promise for the poor families of America, 
has been underfunded by the Congress. 
Last year, we sought $40 million in an- 
nual payment authority. The Congress 
granted only $10 million. 

Rent Supplements is a free-enterprise 
program, strongly endorsed by the home 
building, real estate, and insurance in- 
dustries which have responded enthusi- 
astically to this new approach to low-in- 
come housing. It contains incentives for 
escape from poverty, while creating 
modest, but decent shelter for those in 
poverty. 
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If we are to match our concern for the 
cities with our commitments, this pro- 
gram must be adequately funded. 

I recommend $65 million in authority 
for the Rent Supplement Program for 
Fiscal 1969. 

4. Begin to build 90,000 rental housing 
units for 360,000 members of moderate 
income families. 

A program to provide housing for fam- 
ilies with incomes too high to qualify for 
public housing, but too low to afford 
standard housing, began in 1961. 

This is a below market interest rate 
program known as “221(d) (3).” It serves 
families earning between $4,000 and $8,- 
000 a year. 

After 5 years of testing, we are ready 
now to move this program into full pro- 
duction. 

But first we must improve it. 

I recommend legislation to strengthen 
the financial tools under which the mod- 
erate income rental housing program 
operates. 

Under this legislation, capital financ- 
ing would be shifted to the private sec- 
tor, and the Government would increase 
its support by providing assistance to 
reduce rents to levels moderate income 
families can afford. 

Now the Government provides finan- 
cial support for loans at 3 percent inter- 
est. Under this new arrangement, the 
private sector would make loans at mar- 
ket rates. The Government would make 
up the difference between the market 
rate of interest and 1 percent. The loans 
would remain in private hands. 

TO HELP THE NONPROFIT SPONSOR 

Many housing projects are sponsored 
by non-profit organizations—including 
church groups, and fraternal orders. In 
many instances these groups lack the 
technical and financial know-how which 
modern construction demands. 

Their efforts are in the best interests 
of this nation, and the nation should 
help them. 

I propose legislation to provide needed 
technical assistance and skills to the non- 
profit sponsors of our housing programs. 

Through grants, loans, and teehnical 
assistance, this program will help small 
private non-profit organizations in our 
cities. These organizations will then be 
able to draw quickly upon architects, en- 
gineers, and financial experts to speed 
the construction of low income housing. 

THE BLIGHTED NEIGHBORHOOD 
MODEL CITIES 


The slum is not solely a wasteland of 
brick and mortar. It is also a place where 
hope dies quickly, and human failure 
starts early and lingers long. 

Just as the problem of the slum is 
many-faced, so must the effort to re- 
move it be many-sided. 

The Model Cities program gave us the 
tools to carry forward the nation’s first 
comprehensive concentrated attack on 
neighborhood decay. 

It was developed by some of the coun- 
try’s foremost planners, industrialists 
and urban experts. 

The program is simple in outline—to 
encourage the city to develop and carry 
out a total strategy to meet the human 
and physical problems left in the rubble 
of a neighborhood’s decay. 
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That strategy, which Model Cities 
spurs through special grants, is to bring 
to a dying area health care services, as 
well as houses; better schools and edu- 
cation, as well as repaved streets and 
improved mass transit; opportunities for 
pork, as well as open space for recrea- 

on. 

This program is now in its early stages. 
Sixty-three cities are drawing their plans 
to reclaim the blighted neighborhoods 
where 4 million Americans live. By this 
summer, a second group of cities will þe- 
gin their planning. 

Last year, I requested full funding of 
the amount authorized for Model Cities— 
$662 million. But the Congress approved 
less than half that amount. 

To the cities of this land, that cut 
came as a bitter disappointment. 

In the cities’ struggle for survival, we 
dare not disappoint them again. We must 
demonstrate that they can rely on con- 
tinued Federal support. 

I recommend $2.5 billion for the Model 
Cities special grants over the next threa 
years: 

—$500 million for fiscal 1969. 

—$1 billion each for fiscal 1970 and 

1971. 

In addition, for fiscal 1969 I recom- 
mend $500 million in appropriations for 
urban renewal solely related to the Model 
Cities program. This includes full fund- 
ing for a $350 million increase in the 
authorization. 

The total funds needed to move the 
Model Cities program forward in fiscal 
1969 are $1 billion. 

I urge the Congress to fund fully this 
vital request for the people who live in 
America’s worst urban neighborhoods. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Urban renewal is the weapon that 
deals primarily with the physical side of 
removing blight. An essential component 
of the Model Cities program, it is a 
major instrument of reform in its own 
right. 

Last year, nearly 900 American com- 
munities were reclaiming inner city land 
under urban renewal. 

Last year, the Congress appropriated 
$750 million for urban renewal in fiscal 
1969. 

To give communities sufficient lead 
time for planning, I recommend that the 
Congress appropriate now $1.4 billion for 
fiscal 1970. 

Even at these higher appropriation 
levels, under existing law urban renewal 
will not operate at sufficient speed to 
overtake the decay of our cities. 

The lag between a community’s de- 
cision to rebuild a neighborhood and the 
breaking of ground is far too long. Urgent 
neighborhood needs go unmet, awaiting 
the development and approval of a total 
plan for an entire area. 

We must begin now to make urban re- 
newal more immediately responsive to 
urban needs. 

To apply our resources more quickly, 
I recommend that Congress authorize a 
new Neighborhood Development Pro- 
gram under Urban Renewal. 

This legislation would permit detailed 
planning and execution to proceed seg- 
ment by segment in an urban renewal 
area, Under existing law, neither demo- 
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lition nor rehabilitation can begin on 
any portion of the area to be renewed 
until it is ready to begin throughout the 
entire area. 

With this Neighborhood Program, 
cities can start work quickly on the most 
pressing problems that are to be re- 
newed, with the emphasis on the con- 
struction of new and rehabilitated 
housing. 

MEETING THE INSURANCE CRISIS OF OUR CITIES 

Insurance protection is a basic neces- 
sity for the property owner. But for the 
resident of the city’s inner core and the 
local businessman who serves him, pro- 
tection has long been difficult to obtain. 

The problem has been heightened by 
civil disorder or its threat. 

Last August I established a Special 
Panel to seek the solutions to this prob- 
lem. The Panel, headed by Governor 
Richard Hughes of New Jersey, offered 
a clear example of how the States, in- 
dustry and the Federal Government can 
join in a constructive effort. 

The Panel looked deeply into the prop- 
erty owner's dilemma, and reported: 

Society cannot erase the suffering of the 
innocent victims of fire, windstorm, theft, 
or riot. But it can at least provide the oppor- 
tunity to obtain insurance to safeguard their 
capital, and thereby prevent a disastrous oc- 
currence from becoming a permanent 
tragedy. 


The Panel recommended a compre- 
hensive program of mutually supporting 
actions by the insurance industry, the 
States, and the Federal Government. 

My advisers and I have reviewed the 
Panel’s proposals carefully. We believe 
they are sound, 

Accordingly, I call upon the insurance 
industry to take the lead in establishing 
plans in all States to assure all property 
owners fair access to insurance. These 
plans will end the practice of “red-lin- 
ing” neighborhoods and eliminate other 
restrictive activities. They will encourage 
property improvement and loss preven- 
tion by responsible owners. 

I call upon the States to cooperate with 
the industry and, where necessary, to 
organize insurance pools and take other 
steps to cover urban core properties. 
These measures will assure that all re- 
sponsible property owners can obtain in- 
surance, and provide a method of spread- 
ing equitably throughout the insurance 
industry risks that no single insurer 
would otherwise accept. 

I recommend that the Congress estab- 
lish a cooperative Federal-State-Industry 
program by chartering a National In- 
surance Development Corporation with- 
in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

This Corporation will bring together 
all those vitally interested in the inner 
city insurance problem—members of the 
public, state insurance regulators and 
other state officials, insurance industry 
representatives, and interested Federal 
agencies. 

The Corporation will perform a num- 
ber of vital functions in support of the 
actions of private industry and the states 
to assure adequate property insurance 
in all areas of our nation’s cities. 

Through the sale of reinsurance 
against the risk of civil disorders, the 
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Corporation will marshall the resources 
of the insurance industry and add to 
this the backing of the states and the 
Federal Government. Without this re- 
insurance, many insurers and state in- 
surance regulators do not believe the 
industry can move forward to provide 
adequate property insurance in urban 
areas. 

This program will assist the insurance 
industry and the States to offer adequate 
property insurance for the inner cities. 
Through reinsurance, the program can 
help the States provide for the contin- 
gency of any large emergency losses. 

For those companies who participate 
in this program, I recommend tax de- 
ferral measures, proposed by the Panel, 
to increase the industry’s capacity to in- 
sure homes and businesses in the center 
city. 

This program will encourage insurance 
companies to increase their reserves to 
cover unusual losses. Any deferred taxes 
will be invested in appropriate Govern- 
ment securities, so that no Federal 
revenues will be lost by the tax deferral 
unless unusual losses do occur. 

Insurance is vital to rebuilding our 
cities. It is a cornerstone of credit. It 
can provide a powerful incentive for 
homeowners and businessmen to reha- 
bilitate their own property and thereby 
improve the community. 

THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The Federal role—a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the making—is designed to assure 
that every citizen will be decently housed. 

The Government’s concern is to stim- 
ulate private energy and local action—to 
provide capital where needed, to guaran- 
tee financing, to offer assistance that en- 
courages planning and construction. 

The real job belongs to local govern- 
ment and the private sector— the home- 
builder, the mortgage banker, the con- 
tractor, the non-profit sponsor, the in- 
dustrialist who now sees in the challenge 
of the cities a new opportunity for Ameri- 
can business. 

All of the programs I have outlined in 
this message are directed toward the 
deeper involvement of the private sec- 
tor. That involvement must match the 
massive dimension of the urban problem. 

What is needed is a new partnership 
between business and Government. The 
first outlines of that partnership are al- 
ready visible. 

We see it in: 

—The recent undertaking of the 
American Bar Association to improve 
the landlord-tenant laws—now more 
medieval than modern—and to at- 
tack other legal problems in our 
urban centers. 

—The commitment of 318 of the na- 
tion’s life insurance companies to 
invest $1 billion of their capital in 
low-income housing. 

Within the next several days, the 
Savings and Loan Associations and the 
Mutual Savings Banks of this nation will 
announce their plans to intensify the 
investment of their capital for similar 
purposes. 

NATIONAL HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS 

How can the productive power of 

America—which has mastered space and 
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created unmatched abundance in the 
marketplace—be harnessed to meet the 
most pressing unfilled needs of our so- 
ciety: rebuilding the urban slum? 

Last June, I asked a select Commission 
of leading industrialists, bankers and 
labor leaders to study this question. That 
Commission, headed by Edgar F. Kaiser, 
has now given me an interim report with 
many valuable recommendations. 

Acting on the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, I propose that the Congress 
authorize the formation of privately- 
funded partnerships that will join private 
capital with business skills to help close 
the low-income housing gap. 

The Kaiser Commission identified 
three principal reasons why American 
industry has not yet been attracted to the 
field of low and moderate-income hous- 
ing. The problems and the steps pro- 
posed to meet them are: 

1. CONCENTRATION OF RISK 


The profitability of individual housing 
projects varies widely and the risk of 
loss on any one project is high. The pro- 
posed national partnerships would per- 
mit industrial and financial firms to pool 
their investments and spread their risks 
over a large number of projects. 

2. RATE OF RETURN 


Substantial operating losses are usually 
incurred in the first 10 years of a hous- 
ing project’s life to cover operating ex- 
penses, interest and depreciation. 

By employing the partnership form of 
organization, which some building own- 
ers now use, under existing tax law these 
operating losses can be “passed through” 
to each investor, and offset against the 
investor’s other taxable income. This re- 
duces the investor’s current income taxes 
otherwise payable, and makes possible an 
annual cash return on investment com- 
parable to the average earnings of Amer- 
ican business in other manufacturing 
enterprises. 

3. MANAGEMENT 

The management personnel of major 
corporations are inexperienced in the 
field of low income housing. They cannot 
afford to devote substantial time to oc- 
casional housing ventures. 

The proposed national partnerships 
would be strongly financed organizations, 
fully committed to long term activity in 
the single field of housing for the poor. 
As such, the proposed partnerships 
should be able to attract top flight man- 
agement and technical experts on a com- 
petitive career basis. 

The objective of these partnerships will 
be to attract capital from American in- 
dustry and put that capital to work. 
Their exclusive purpose will be to gen- 
erate a substantial additional volume of 
low and moderate income housing. They 
will use the best private management 
talent, planning techniques and ad- 
vanced methods of construction. They 
will probe for the savings inherent in the 
latest technology and in economies of 
scale. 

They will: 

—Participate in joint ventures 
throughout the country in partner- 
ship with local builders, develop- 
ers and investors. 

—Join with American labor to open 
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new job opportunities for the very 
people their projects will house. 

—Participate in our existing and pro- 

posed federal programs for assisting 
low and moderate-income housing 
projects on the same basis as other 
project sponsors. 

This new undertaking will begin with 
one national partnership. We expect that 
others will follow as the approach proves 
itself. 


A NEW ERA IN HOME FINANCING 


The supply of credit is not unlimited. 
The nation’s banks, insurance com- 
panies, pension funds and other financial 
sources have an obligation to their 
depositors and shareholders to seek a 
fair and competitive return for their 
investments. 

To insure that home financing remains 
competitive with alternative long-term 
investment opportunities, I recommend 
that the Congress: 

—authorize the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to adjust 
the FHA interest rate ceilings. 

—authorize federal insurance of bond 
obligations issued by private mort- 
gage companies or trusts holding 
sizeable pools of FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed home mortgages. 

—transfer the secondary market oper- 
ations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to completely pri- 
vate ownership. 

FHA INTEREST RATES 

Mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans Administration can by law carry 
no more than a 6 percent interest rate. In 
today’s market this is no longer com- 
petitive. In practical terms, the result is 
the sale of mortgages at substantial dis- 
counts. 

Discounts require hard cash beyond 
the normal downpayment. They erode 
the hard-earned equity of a home-owner 
and the profit margin of the builder of 
new housing. For when the rate of return 
on federally-insured mortgages is less 
than lending institutions can obtain 
from other investments, they require 
property-sellers to absorb discounts. To 
sell their homes, therefore, sellers realize 
less than they originally anticipated. And 
when builders of large projects—with 
90% mortgages of $1 or $2 million, or 
more—must find additional hard cash to 
pay deep discounts, they will defer con- 
struction until the cash requirements are 
reduced. 

As a result, many a house goes unsold 
and many apartment projects go unbuilt 
in a deep credit squeeze. 

To assure a steady flow of funds into 
homebuilding, I recommend that the 
Congress authorize the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to ad- 
just the FHA interest rate ceilings to 
reflect the economic realities of the fi- 
nancial markets. I have already recom- 
mended a similar adjustment on the in- 
terest rates for home loans to veterans. 

FEDERALLY INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


Some private institutional and individ- 
ual investors have shunned investments 
in home mortgages because they could 
realize nearly comparable rates of return 
in other investments, and avoid the book- 
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keeping and paper work associated with 
hundreds of individual mortgages. 

These pools of savings—in large insti- 
tutional pension funds, private trusts, 
and occasionally in individual estates— 
can be attracted to residential finance. 
It will take a new, marketable financial 
investment, with competitive yields and 
security. Such a bond-type obligation 
can be created to cover federally-insured 
mortgages held by private mortgage 
bankers or trusts. 

To enhance the attractiveness of such 
an obligation to investors, and thus at- 
tract additional funds to the housing 
market, I recommend that the Congress 
authorize the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to insure mort- 
gage bonds that are secured by pools of 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Through the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped keep mortgage funds 
flowing by buying mortgages when credit 
was tight and selling them when money 
was plentiful. 

Today, FNMA is a hybrid, owned in 
part by private shareholders, in part by 
the government, but managed by Gov- 
ernment officials. 

This secondary market operation is 
largely a private function, which ought 
to be performed by the private sector— 
as the Congress has always intended. 

I propose legislation to transfer the 
secondary market operation of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association on an 
orderly basis to completely private 
ownership. 

This new FNMA, concerned exclusively 
with providing an increasing and con- 
tinuous flow of funds into residential 
financing will close an important gap in 
bree existing network of financial institu- 

ons. 

This change will not affect the Gov- 
ernment’s special assistance to selected 
types of mortgages which are not yet 
readily accepted in the private market. 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


In the modern city the arteries of 
transportation are worn and blocked. 
The traffic jam has become the symbol 
of the curse of congestion. 

It was only a few years ago, however, 
that we recognized this as a national 
problem. In signing the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act in 1964, I said: 

This is a many sided challenge. We cannot 
and we do not rely upon massive spending 
programs as cure-alls. We must instead look 
to closer cooperation among all levels of gov- 
ernment and between both public and pri- 
vate sectors to achieve the prudent 
that Americans deserve and that they expect. 


Under this Act, we are 

—Aiding cities to draw the blueprints 
to modernize, expand and reorga- 
nize their transportation systems. 

—Helping to train specialists in the 
urban transportation field. 

—Advancing research to improve the 
system and the service. 

—Assisting communities to buy the 
capital equipment and to build ter- 
minals for their transit 

We must step up this effort. 
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In the year ahead, we expect to in- 
crease our grants to cities from $140 mil- 
lion to $190 million. 

I recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide $230 million for fiscal 1970 so cities 
can begin now to plan the improvement 
of their mass transit systems and service 
to the people. 

Urban transportation is the concern 
of our two newest Departments—Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Trans- 
portation. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the metropolitan com- 
munity—and transportation is an essen- 
tial part of that effort. 

The Department of Transportation is 
responsible for the coordination of dif- 
ferent—but closely related—modes of 
transportation. Moreover, research fa- 
cilities bearing on transportation—out of 
which will come the transportation tech- 
nology of tomorrow—are concentrated in 
this Department. 

When the Department of Transporta- 
tion was established in 1966, the Con- 
gress required both Secretaries of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and Trans- 
portation to study this problem and rec- 
ommend the arrangement which would 
best assure the Government’s ability to 
meet the transportation needs of Amer- 
ica’s urban citizens. 

On the basis of their intensive study, 
and their recommendations, J will shortly 
submit a reorganization plan 

—transferring to the Department of 
Transportation the major urban 
transit grant, loan, and related re- 
search functions now in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

—Maintaining in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
the leadership in comprehensive 
planning at the local level, that in- 
cludes transportation planning and 
relates it to broader urban develop- 
ment objectives. 

RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY FOR THE CITIES 


Federally-sponsored research has 
helped us guard the peace, cure disease, 
and send men into space. 

Yet, we have neglected to target its 
power on the urban condition. Although 
70 percent of our people live in urban 
areas, less than one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the Government’s research budg- 
et has been devoted to housing and city 
problems. 

We must: 

—Learn how to apply modern tech- 
nology to the construction of new 
low-income homes and the rehabili- 
tation of old ones. 

Test these ideas in practice, and 
make them available to builders and 
sponsors. 

Look deep into the fiscal structure of 
the cities—their housing and build- 
ing codes, zoning, and tax policies. 

—Learn how best the federal govern- 
ment can work with state and local 
governments—and how states and 
local governments can improve their 
own operations. 

—Evaluate our city programs, so we 
can assess our priorities. 

Last year, I sought the first major ap- 
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propriations for urban research: $20 
million. Congress appropriated only half 
that amount. 

I once again propose a $20 million ap- 
propriation for urban technology and 
research, This will assist the universities 
and private institutions of America to 
carry out the studies so crucially needed. 

These funds, along with those from 
other Government agencies, will also help 
launch the new Urban Institute, which 
Irecently recommended. This is a private 
non-profit research corporation formed 
to create a bank of talent to analyze the 
entire range of city problems. 

PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


A passenger on an airline flying from 
Miami to Boston is rarely out of sight of 
city lights below. 

As our urban areas expand, the citi- 
zen’s sense of community broadens. He 
may live in one locality, work in another 
and seek leisure in still another. 

The face of the landscape is changing 
with our growth. 

The question is: How shall our com- 
munities grow? 

Unless we decide now for order and 
purpose, the result will be surrender to 
chaos, confusion, ugliness and unneces- 
sary and exorbitant cost. 

The key to orderly growth is plan- 
ning—planning on an area-wide basis. 

Planning, both immediate and long- 
range, is the function and the responsi- 
bility of the State and community. But 
the Federal Government has long recog- 
nized the need for its support. 

That need grows as the problem grows. 

I urge the Congress to provide $55 mil- 
lion in Fiscal 1969 to assist planning for 
the orderly growth of our urban areas, a 
22-percent increase over last year. 

So essential is orderly development to 
the future of our urban centers that we 
must provide incentives to encourage it. 
In 1966 the Congress authorized—but did 
not fund—such a program of incentive 
grants. 

I ask Congress to authorize $10 million 
for a program of area-wide Incentive 
Grants in Fiscal 1969. 

The Federal share of a project will in- 
crease by up to 20 percent of the costs of 
projects of areawide significance—if they 
are part of a comprehensive area plan. 

The far-sighted community which re- 
sponds to this incentive program will 
find its burdens lighter in providing hos- 
pitals, roads, sewage systems, schools and 
libraries. 

NEW COMMUNITIES 


Over the next decade, 40 million more 
Americans will live in cities. 

Where and how will they all live? By 
crowding further into our dense cities? 
In new layers of sprawling suburbia? In 
jerry-built strip cities along new high- 
ways? 

Revitalizing our city cores and improv- 
ing our expanding metropolitan areas 
will go far toward sheltering that new 
generation. Eut there is another way as 
well, which we should encourage and 
support. It is the new community, freshly 
planned and built. 

These can truly be the communities of 
tomorrow—constructed either at the edge 
of the city or farther out. We have al- 
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ready seen their birth. Here in the na- 
tion’s capital, on surplus land once owned 
by the Government, a new community 
within the city is springing up. 

In other areas, other communities are 
being built on farm and meadow land. 
The concept of the new community is 
that of a balanced and beautiful com- 
munity—not only a place to live, but a 
place to work as well. It will be largely 
self-contained, with light industry, shops, 
schools, hospitals, homes, apartments 
and open spaces. 

New communities should not be built 
in any set pattern. They should vary with 
the needs of the people they serve and 
the landscapes of which they are a part. 

Challenge and hard work await the 
founders of America’s new communities: 

—Careful plans must be laid. 

—tLarge parcels of land must be ac- 
quired. 

—Large investments in site prepara- 
tion, roads and services must be 
made before a single home can be 
built and sold. 

The development period is long, and 
return on investment is slow. 

—But there is also a great opportunity 
for, as well as a challenge to, private 
enterprise. 

The job is one for the private devel- 
oper. But he will need the help of his 
Government at every level. 

In America—where the question is not 
so much the standard of living, but the 
quality of life—these new communities 
os worth the help the Government can 

ve. 

I propose the New Communities Act 
of 1968. 

For the lender and developer, this Act 
will provide a major new financing 
method. 

A Federally-guaranteed “cash flow” 
debenture will protect the investment of 
private backers of new communities at 
competitive rates of return. At the same 
time, it will free the developer from the 
necessity to make large payments on his 
debts, until cash returns flow from the 
sale of developed land for housing, shops 
and industrial sites. 

For the local and State government, 
the Act will offer incentives to channel 
jointly-financed programs for public fa- 
cilities into the creation of new commu- 
nities. The incentives will take the form 
of an increased Federal share in these 
programs. 

A SENSE OF PLACE AND PURPOSE 

A city— 


Vachel Lindsay wrote— 
is not builded in a day. 


Nor—we know well—will its problems 
be conquered in a day. For the city’s tides 
have been ebbing for several decades. We 
are the inheritors of those tragic results 
of the city’s decline 

But we are the ones who must act. For 
us that obligation is inescapable. 

Our concern must be as broad as the 
problems of men—work and health, edu- 
cation for children and care for the sick. 
These are the problems of men who live 
in cities. And the very base of man’s con- 
dition is his home: he must find promise 
and peace there. 

The cry of the city, reduced to its es- 
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sentials, is the cry of a man for his sense 
of place and purpose. 

Violence will not bring this. But nei- 
ther should fear forestall it. 

The challenge of changing the face of 
the city and the men who live there 
summons us all—the President and the 
Congress, Governors and Mayors. The 
challenge reaches as well into every cor- 
porate board room, university, and union 
headquarters in America. It extends to 
church and community groups, and to 
the family itself. The problem is so vast 
that the answer can only be forged by 
responsible leadership from every sector, 
public and private. 

We dare not fail to answer—loud and 
clear. 

To us, in our day, falls the last clear 
chance to assure that America’s cities 
will once again “gleam, undimmed by 
human tears,” 

No one can doubt that the hour is late. 

No one can understate the magnitude 
of the work that should be done. 

No one can doubt the costs of talk and 
little action. 

As we respond to the cities’ problems— 
to the problems caused by the accumu- 
lated debris of economic stagnation, 
physical decay and discrimination—let 
us recall and reaffirm the reasons for our 
national strength: unity, growth and in- 
dividual opportunity. 

And recalling these truths, let us go 
forward, as one nation in common pur- 
pose joined, to change the face of our 
cities and to end the fear of those—rich 
and poor alike—who call them home. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 22, 1968. 


The message was, without objection, 
referred by the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a Federal program of areawide 
incentive grants as proposed by President 
Johnson in his message on the cities 
would offer help to communities across 
the Nation that are now faced with in- 
creasing demand for public facilities. 
Water and sewer system, hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, cultural and recreational fa- 
cilities all are needed to serve a growing, 
urbanizing population. 

When several communities combine 
projects to develop public facilities and 
carry out planning on an areawide scale, 
they share in the economies that result. 
This is a proven fact. 

And yet this kind of “economy of scale” 
eee is not as widespread as it should 

e 


The proposed program would provide 
supplemental grants to localities engaged 
in sound, areawide planning. Such grants 
would increase by up to 20 percent the 
cost of eligible projects. This would offer 
a number of important benefits. 

It would provide public facilities for a 
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broader section of the population. It 
would encourage more systematic and 
coordinated planning by the communities 
involved. It would result in more local- 
ities sharing in the benefits of projects 
planned with an eye to economy of scale. 

The supplemental grants program not 
only would encourage better planning 
and save money, but would have other, 
far-reaching effects as well. 

Localities already taking an areawide 
approach would be encouraged to con- 
tinue. Qualifying areas would be stimu- 
lated to develop effective institutions and 
procedures for dealing with facilities de- 
velopment and other problems. Local 
funds, released through the economies 
achieved, could be used to help meet 
other community objectives. 

Joining forces, with the incentive pro- 
vided by Federal supplemental grants, 
the cooperating local jurisdictions could 
provide better service to more people in 
a larger area at lower cost. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection te the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFISLD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s proposals on insurance in the 
center cities are both significant and 
commendable. The problems of obtain- 
ing insurance in our blighted urban 
areas are well known to anyone who has 
studied the question. The inability to 
obtain this insurance is a real obstacle 
to the revitalization of our cities. 

The lack of insurance in times as 
troubled as last summer results in a 
tremendous financial loss for our cities— 
a loss which only exaggerates the re- 
luctance of our businesses to invest in 
our blighted urban areas. 

This is a tragic situation we as a na- 
tion cannot afford. But it is a tragedy 
we can avoid in the future—if we have 
the courage and the foresight to stand 
behind the insurance provisions in the 
President’s message. 

It is obvious that the task of offering 
adequate insurance to residents of the 
inner city has become too enormous, and 
too onerous, to be undertaken by the in- 
surance industry alone. We must com- 
bine the resources of the industry itself 
and of government at all three levels— 
Federal, State, and local—not only to 
Save our cities from further deteriora- 
tion, but to begin rebuilding them. 

The property insurance proposals in 
the message call for a partnership be- 
tween the industry and government 
which would result in adequate protec- 
tion for all concerned—for the com- 
panies that volunteer to participate in 
the program, and for the property 
owner living in the inner city. 

The proposals face up to the problems 
directly—and offer constructive solu- 
tions. Let us join together in acting on 
them favorably. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has asked us to face up to 
the challenge of our cities. It is as great a 
challenge as any ever posed this Nation. 
Our response to it will determine the Na- 
tion’s well being in the years to come. 
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Today, approximately 140 million 
Americans live in urban areas. This num- 
ber is expected to rise to 280 million by 
the year 2000. 

The millions of new Americans—too 
many of them poor—who will be in urban 
communities before the end of the cen- 
tury will place unparalleled demands on 
the housing industry. 

As the President has pointed out, an 
industry which in its best year produced 
1.6 million new units will have to com- 
plete approximately 26 million units a 
year and be prepared to sustain this rate 
of production for 10 years, 

The business community has a vital 
stake in this effort. The brunt of the 
drive to keep pace with the demand for 
housing—the renewing of old cities and 
the building of new ones—must be borne 
by private funds, private firms, and pri- 
vate leadership. 

Already private enterprise has begun to 
respond—to an encouraging degree. But 
much more of a commitment is needed. 
No concerned American can ignore the 
plight of our cities any longer. For too 
many years both the Federal Govern- 
ment and business have avoided the 
problem. The President has asked us to 
face up to it today. Both sectors, public 
and private, can only respond with a 
commitment of resources as the Presi- 
dent has asked. We must support him 
and act now. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
ahead when we debate over the needs 
of the cities, we will be listening care- 
fully to hear how America’s private en- 
terprise system has reacted to the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

If the business community is largely 
silent, if it turns a deaf ear to all calls 
for meeting the needs of our cities, then 
all our debate shall have an empty ring. 
For nothing is more crucial to solving 
today’s and tomorrow’s urban problems 
than business and industry assuming a 
leadership role. 

Without the active participation of 
businessmen. in rebuilding urban Amer- 
ica, we can accomplish only token suc- 
cess. If we gain only a token success we 
. miserably fail, and God help Amer- 
ca. 

Let us hope and pray that, when we 
hear from business and industry, we will 
hear more than token support for the 
measures in the President’s message. 
Token support is not sufficient to reverse 
the tides that threaten all who live and 
learn and work in the cities and metro- 
politan places—over 140 million people. 

It has become too commonplace that 
we cannot hope to succeed without in- 
dustry support and participation. That 
is true, of course. But the task ahead 
is massive. It cannot afford halfhearted 
or window-dressing-type support. 

It is time for all-out leadership by 
not just 25 leading corporate executives 
but by hundreds or thousands of such 
executives who are willing to join forces 
in solving our urban problem. 

We in Congress can do only so much, 
the President can do only so much, 
mayors and Governors can do only so 
much, community leaders can do only 
so much—unless private enterprise does 
its full share. 
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In his message on the cities, President 
Johnson has offered an opportunity for 
increased business participation—he has 
asked that Congress charter national 
housing partnerships. 

These partnerships will be privately 
funded and can attract large amounts of 
private investments that are so neces- 
sary to build low-income housing in large 
volumes. 

It is now up to Congress to provide 
additional incentives to private enter- 
prise and thus encourage their increased 
involvement in urban problems. I urge 
my colleagues to join with me in acting 
favorably on the President’s proposal. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has spelled out what he believes is 
necessary to rebuild our cities and now 
it is up to Congress to act on his propos- 
als. We in this Chamber will be moving 
forward with our deliberations bearing 
in mind the temper of the Nation and 
the degree of public response to the Pres- 
ident’s appeal for prompt action. 

I am greatly encouraged, as most of 
us are, with the reports of strong support 
for the President's proposals which have 
already been received from one of the 
most important of all segments of our 
public—private industry. This indeed is 
most encouraging. 

Industry has a real stake in the cities. 
When we think of the vast changes in 
our skylines, in our new expressways and 
other great construction projects, we are 
forced to realize that these changes have 
been wrought directly or indirectly by 
the growth of industry and the changing 
patterns of our private enterprise sys- 
tem. Say what you will about the move- 
ment of plants to the suburbs, or about 
new kinds of service industries, there is 
no doubt that nearly all business growth 
takes place in and around our cities. 

If there is a crisis in our cities, then 
our business executives know—or at least 
are coming fast to know—that their own 
corporations have a crisis, too. As For- 
tune magazine recently pointed out, busi- 
ness and the Negro and the city have a 
common cause in wiping out the root 
causes of urban decline, blight, jobless- 
ness, crime, and other ills. Quoting 
Fortune: 

American business, busily generating 
change, has in the main stood apart from 
the responsibilities—and the opportunities— 
of coping with the community needs that 
arise from change... . The business attitude 
toward the problems of the city is shifting. 


The President’s message on the cities 
offers hope for increasing the opportu- 
nity for participation of private enter- 
prise. 

Most important it contains a proposal 
that Congress authorize privately fund- 
ed partnerships to bring increased pri- 
vate capital to bear on urban problems, 
particularly the problem of low-income 
housing. Also by enlisting business skills 
and putting them to work in our cities, 
we can begin with confidence the mas- 
sive task that lies ahead. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the February 24, 1968, edition of Newsday 
as further evidence of the expressions 
of support already received for the Presi- 
dent’s proposals: 
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[From Newsday, Feb. 24, 1968] 
PARTNERSHIP IN THE SLUMS 

President Johnson’s message to Congress 
on the needs of the cities is impressive, not 
only for his proposal to provide 6,000,000 new 
housing units for low and middle income 
families, but also because of his summons to 
the private sector of the economy to join in 
the replacement of slum housing, 

Certainly if our private enterprise system 
can pour out new cars, new TV sets and 
luxuries of all types, why could it not also 
help to pour out new housing at a rate un- 
precedented in our history? It is a challenge 
peculiarly fitted to the mass production econ- 
omy which began when Henry Ford created 
the assembly-line system for building motor 
cars after World War I. 

Six million new units would be more than 
10 times the 560,000 homes and apartments 
built with federal aid or incentives during 
the last 10 years. Both single family homes 
and apartment rental units would be in- 
cluded. In addition the President proposes 
federal help for another 20,000,000 new homes 
for families above the poverty level but still 
in need of better housing. 

Bold action is necessary if the slums are 
to be rebuilt and if all Americans are to have 
the opportunity to live in decent houses. 
Retired Gen. James M. Gavin spells out the 
challenge in an article in this week’s Satur- 
day Review. Gavin, now head of a manage- 
ment consulting firm, says: 

“To act with sufficient energy to solve the 
housing problem we need to end the tired 
debate about the public vs. the private sec- 
tor, or liberal-conservative methods. The 
60s are not the ’20s. We live in a mixed econ- 
omy. The debate between those who believe 
that private industry is always bad and fed- 
eral intervention always good, or that the 
federal government is always wrong and pri- 
vate industry is always right, has ceased to 
have any meaning. What we need are new 
inventions; new ways to attack our urgent 
problems,” 

The President’s program seeks to establish 
a minimum standard for housing in Amer- 
ica. It will be costly, to be sure, but it is a 
task that cannot be avoided. 


I strongly support the President's 
goals and the proposals he has set forth 
today to meet those goals. They present 
a challenge to all—public, private, and 
the citizen. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, satisfying 
the need for public facilities to serve the 
growing urban areas of the Nation— 
small towns and suburbs as well as the 
cities—is a major challenge and an un- 
precedented opportunity to improve the 
quality of urban life for Americans in 
communities of all sizes. 

Communities in our suburban and 
rural areas are faced with growing de- 
mands for public facilities and growing 
problems of financial responsibility. The 
possibility that these necessary facili- 
ties—sewer and water networks, hospi- 
tals, parks, and public buildings—might 
be built with poor planning or none at 
all warrants our utmost concern. 

President Johnson has called upon 
Congress to fund an areawide develop- 
ment grant program. This program will 
help the growth areas of our nation in- 
stall public facilities to serve their people. 

And areawide cooperation for the eco- 
nomical provision of public facilities, 
under local initiative, is the goal of this 
proposal. It will offer incentives to com- 
munities to plan for that healthy and 
orderly growth without which the Nation 
as a whole will suffer. 
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In effect it will allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to serve as a catalyst to en- 
courage cooperative local projects. 

Localities engaged in sound areawide 
planning should be encouraged through 
supplemental grants. Also, those who do 
not now subscribe to this concept should 
be made aware of the urgency of sys- 
tematic planning efforts. 

Communities across the Nation are 
faced with unprecedented demands for 
public facilities of all kinds: for meeting 
such basic requirements as water sys- 
tems and sewer lines; for medical facili- 
ties—hospitals, nursing homes, extended 
care facilities; for cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities that enhance the quality 
of our everyday lives—libraries, parks, 
and community centers. 

Many grant programs—such as open 
space, water and waste disposal systems— 
partially finance these types of facilities 
by requiring that projects be consistent 
with areawide planning. Others do not. 

A program to provide supplemental 
funds for projects that meet specific 
planning requirements would encourage 
cooperative efforts to meet an entire 
area’s public facilities requirements while 
promoting other beneficial consequences. 
For example: 

First. An areawide development grant 
program would encourage communities 
to construct public facilities more eco- 
nomically through joint support. 

Second. It would encourage the devel- 
opment of effective institutions—such as 
areawide councils of government and 
planning councils—for attacking their 
mutual problems in a coordinated and 
systematic fashion, rather than on a 
piecemeal basis. 

Third. It would encourage. localities 
already undertaking areawide p 
to accelerate their efforts. It would help 
them to reach compromises and work- 
able arrangements to qualify for sup- 
plementary grants. 

Fourth. Finally, it would release local 
funds to realize or hasten community 
development objectives which otherwise 
might be slowed or deferred. 

The importance of a program which 
both saves communities’ money and 
makes Federal expenditures go further 
cannot be overestimated. The joint ac- 
tion, encouraged by this grant program, 
would achieve economies of scale and 
provide levels of service unavailable to 
a single locality going it alone. And cer- 
tainly, such cooperation will assure or- 
derly growth and development. 

For example, a community might sub- 
mit plans for a library or a water sys- 
tem designed to serve a cluster of 
small rural communities or even a whole 
developing urban area—including a spe- 
cific blueprint for future growth. This 
type of areawide planning makes better 
sense than several small facilities built 
to serve only a limited area. It is a 
rational allocation of scarce resources— 
money on the local and national level— 
and is the only feasible path to follow, 
if we are to achieve planned develop- 
ment. 

Moreover, by demonstrating the effi- 
ciencies that can result from planning 
and programing for public facilities on 
an areawide basis, the program would 
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earn its cost many times over. It would 
reward innovative approaches to solving 
those unpostponable problems of public 
facility construction faced by communi- 
ties of all sizes—and such approaches 
would result in solutions most economi- 
cal in the long run. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud President 
Johnson for recognizing the heavy bur- 
dens public facility investments are plac- 
ing on the rapid growth areas of this 
country. And I commend his proposal for 
an areawide development grant pro- 
gram to offer a measure of relief for 
communities willing to put planning into 
action on an areawide basis. 

The Federal Government through an 
incentive grant program can point the 
way to increased cooperation among 
local jurisdictions with similar needs 
and aspirations. It is a proven fact that 
when a group of communities join 
forces to provide a needed public fa- 
cility, the result is better service to more 
people in a larger area at lower cost. 
That, after all, is what the taxpayer is 
seeking for his dollar. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are privileged to represent urban 
areas are very concerned about the al- 
most incomprehensible problems of the 
cities. The newspapers and people decry 
crime in the streets and race riots and 
general disorder. But we know these are 
all just specific instances of a range of 
connected problems collectively known 
as poverty. 

Thankfully, we have been able to 
launch an attack on the economic and 
cultural poverty of the ghettos’ residents 
through the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The work done by that Agency 
is necessary, but it only begins to scratch 
the surface of the problems. What we 
need, what we must have if the cities 
are not to languish and degenerate into 
little more than huge islands of despair, 
is a concerted, national attack on the 
range of problems plaguing our cities. 
We must work so they do not become 
simply gigantic traffic jams. We must 
labor so that even the most affluent of 
us is not choked by the noxious fumes 
given off in a city’s daily life. 

That is why the President’s message 
on urban problems is so important. It 
lays bare the nature and complexity of 
problems now facing the cities. But it 
also shows how we all—and especially 
the Congress—can work to keep those 
problems from growing and new ones 
from arising. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, now that Pres- 
ident Johnson’s message on the cities 
has been delivered, the question is, Shall 
we, in the august body, deliver? 

This is my reaction: We must and 
shall deliver. One of my reasons is the 
President’s request for $1 billion for 
model cities. For the first time in our 
history we are now giving our cities a 
real opportunity to combat their slums 
and blight in the only manner in which 
they can successfully be eliminated—by 
locally developed and executed programs. 

Model cities enable cities to coordinate 
all of their local resources, both public 
and private, with State and Federal aids, 
in a combined, really massive assault on 
all problems of slum living: substandard 
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housing and education, poor health, un- 
employment, and illiteracy. 

The programs are going to develop 
from the local communities upward and 
not from Washington downward, as has 
been the case too often in the past. In 
other words, the residents of the slums 
themselves, are going to work together 
with city, State, and Federal officials, 
in determining what can be done about 
the conditions of their neighborhoods, 
and how it can be accomplished most 
speedily and efficiently. 

In the first round of approvals, 63 
cities, large and small, were approved 
for model cities planning grants. Some 
4 million people live in the model city 
neighborhoods of these cities. They suf- 
fer more from poverty, unemployment, 
and housing than the average American. 
But they are determined to do some- 
thing about their plight. 

Can we afford to let them down? I 
think not, and I ask you to join me in 
supporting the President’s request for 
model cities. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, we have en- 
tered a new era of business and industrial 
statesmanship. President Johnson in his 
urban and housing programs has ex- 
tended and called for greater support of 
this activity to meet our urban needs 
today. 

The response of business to public 
service has been encouraging. 

More businesses have worked with gov- 
ernment and public bodies to combine 
public and private resources to serve 
housing, employment, and other needs, 

This new partnership of private and 
public efforts can become one of the most 
powerful forces in our urban future. 

Those who work at the community 
level have for many years known what 
can be done—because they have done it, 
Business leadership and resources have 
been applied locally through urban re- 
newal, planning, and housing programs 
in the community. 

But sporadic local commitment is not 
enough. As the Federal Government 
seeks to move into volume production, it 
must ask the business community for its 
nationwide commitment of talent, en- 
ergy, and imagination. As the President 
has recognized, the creative partnership 
of business and government which will 
result will be the major impetus in urban 
improvement. We must work with him to 
forge that partnership. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
support President Johnson’s recommen- 
dations for a stepped-up urban renewal 
program. 

This time-tested Federal-local pro- 
gram, authorized in 1949, has proved its 
worth over the years. Today, it is being 
used in more than 900 large and small 
communities in 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam. 

In addition to the impressive effects of 
this program on the physical rebuilding 
of our cities, it has generated an impres- 
sive financial record. Since 1949, $7 bil- 
lion in urban grants have been author- 
ized. For each Federal dollar, however, 
private enterprise has invested about 
$444. Furthermore, the real estate tax 
return from completed projects is about 
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4% times the tax return prior to 
redevelopment. 

Over the years urban renewal has 
meant the rebuilding and revitalization 
of many downtown areas in the Nation’s 
cities. It has resulted in the restoration 
of industrial and commercial complexes. 
It has brought about the public and pri- 
vate construction of new housing, as well 
as the rehabilitation of usable housing 
for low- and moderate-income families. 
Finally, it has rejuvenated many ailing 
neighborhoods and put them on the road 
to good health. 

We have found that urban renewal 
has a contagious effect. When a blighted 
neighborhood is improved, the positive 
effects are felt by adjoining areas, and 
the spirit of improvement spreads. 

Today, there is a new face on urban 
renewal. Its top priority mission is to help 
the poor through improved housing and 
expanded job opportunities. 

I sincerely believe that the urban re- 
newal program must be expanded as 
recommended by President Johnson, if 
we are to attain our national housing 
goals of “a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
at long last we have President John- 
son’s message on the cities. It is full of 
new ideas, new legislation, new ways to 
meet the rising crisis in our cities. 

One of the outstanding parts of the 
message to me is that dealing with the 
model cities programs. I have been a par- 
tisan on the side of model cities ever 
since it was first introduced 2 years ago. 
I am still an enthusiastic supporter of 
model cities, and believe that the Presi- 
dent’s request for $1 billion is really a 
minimum request. 

The potentialities of model cities is 
enormous. Imagine, if the $1 billion is 
approved we will have, within a couple of 
years, 130 or more local laboratories of 
experimentation in ways to solve the 
problems of slum living. 

Better than that, the people in charge 
of the experimentation will be those ac- 
tually involved in the experiments. The 
people living in the slum areas where 
model cities techniques are to be created 
and tried will be responsible for the plan- 
ning and execution of the programs de- 
signed to improve their living conditions. 

This is the logical end of the long, long 
road we have been traveling for three 
decades. For 30 years we have been try- 
ing one program after another to cure 
the slums, to help the people forced to 
live there. Some worked partially, others 
not at all, 

Now, instead of trying to find the an- 
swers ourselves, we are asking the people 
in the cities themselves—local public of- 
ficials and residents alike—to come up 
with answers. Will they? Maybe yes, 
maybe no. Probably some of both. But 
we'll never know unless we give them the 
chance. The $1 billion requested by 
President Johnson will give them the 
chance. And I am going to do my best to 
see they get it. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, cur- 
rently over 70 percent of our Nation’s 
population now lives in urban areas. 

Realizing the significance and magni- 
tude of the city problem, the Congress 
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enacted remedial legislation whereby 
local governments in working in con- 
junction with the Federal Government 
would be given the means to overcome 
the problem of the cities. 

One of the most significant legislative 
achievements toward this end was the 
model cities program. This program 
would attempt to completely rebuild en- 
tire neighborhoods of slums and blighted 
areas. It is premised upon a finding and 
declaration by Congress that improving 
the quality of urban life is the most criti- 
cal domestic problem facing this Nation. 

Having been intimately involved in the 
drafting of this legislation as a member 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, I am fully convinced that this pro- 
gram will greatly contribute toward 
overcoming this great problem that faces 
our Nation. It is a straightforward at- 
tempt to remove the cancerous slums of 
our cities which feed crime, delinquency, 
and disease, and drain our local govern- 
ments of the strength needed to progress 
as they should. Though the legislative 
machinery to meet the great problem of 
our cities has been made available, the 
fuel has not and our urban programs are 
proceeding at a snail’s pace in a jet age. 

In a recent message, President John- 
son focused attention upon America’s 
urban problems. Mr. Johnson’s message 
on the cities is essentially an appeal to 
the Congress to provide the necessary 
funds in support of programs designed to 
overcome the great problem of our cities. 
In his message, the President has asked 
this Congress to renew its pledge to elim- 
inate the slums and blighted neighbor- 
hoods of our country and to continue the 
full development of these areas. Presi- 
dent Johnson has asked the Congress to 
authorize and appropriate $500 million of 
urban renewal funds for use in the model 
cities program, and has requested $1.4 
billion of advanced urban renewal ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1970. 

Coupled with his request for addi- 
tional funds, the President has called for 
a change in the urban renewal process 
that would enable our communities to 
gain the greatest good and the most 
expeditious action from renewal funds 
each year. 

The urban renewal program of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment has distinctly proven its ability 
and strength to rebuild our cities and 
towns. Let us now, in accordance with 
the President’s request, provide the 
necessary funds so that these programs 
may attain their true potential. We have 
a firm commitment to the cities of our 
Nation in the form of legislation already 
enacted and it is time that we live up to 
this commitment by providing the neces- 
sary funds. 

Today there are 1,949 approved urban 
renewal projects in over 900 communi- 
ties in our 48 States, Puerto Rico, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. Total grant authority 
r for these projects is $6.22 bil- 

on. 

Of these 1,949 approved projects, 570 
are in planning stages, over 1,000 are in 
various stages of execution, and 333 have 
been completed. 

Through 1967, the cumulative total of 
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the number of dwelling units which had 
been built in urban renewal areas had 
reached approximately 107,000 of which 
nearly 100,000 are occupied. One-fourth 
of these new dwelling units are for low- 
and moderate-income families. 

But urban renewal involves more than 
just new construction. In more than 620 
projects in 375 communities there is a 
great deal of rehabilitation work under 
way. The rehabilitation workload at the 
end of 1967 reached a total of 96,298 
structures, involving more than 211,000 
dwelling units. Another 119,000 dwelling 
units were scheduled for rehabilitation 
in projects still in the planning stage. 

These figures of accomplishment are 
even more impressive when you remem- 
ber that each Federal dollar for urban 
renewal results in $5 of private invest- 
ment. Furthermore, the real estate tax 
return from completed or in process 
urban renewal projects is about 412 times 
the tax return prior to renewal. 

While much has been done in rebuild- 
ing our cities through urban renewal, 
much remains to be done. 

This is evidenced by the great demand 
for urban renewal assistance from com- 
munities across our land. At the end of 
1966, the Renewal Assistance Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development had applications 
for projects amounting to $1.4 billion. A 
year later, at the end of 1967, the de- 
mand on hand had risen to a total of $1.8 
billion. This demand grew despite the 
fact that $50 million had been approved 
for projects during that year. 

Communities have recognized the 
value and the importance of urban re- 
newal, which has served as the catalyst 
for the rebuilding and the revitalization 
of communities. 

Over the years, the focus of the urban 
renewal effort has been changed. What 
started out as a purely clearance and 
redevelopment program has now evolved 
into a program designed to meet the 
Daren needs of the people of the 

es. 

This has not just happened. HUD and 
its Renewal Assistance Administration 
recognized that the principal immediate 
needs of most cities are housing and jobs. 

In his message on the cities, the Presi- 
dent has underlined this recognition by 
calling for an acceleration of that part 
of HUD’s urban renewal program which 
is aimed primarily at the rehabilitation 
of existing housing in renewal neighbor- 
hoods. Called neighborhood development 
projects, this acceleration process would 
allow cities with large blighted residen- 
tial neighborhoods which are to be re- 
newed primarily for the benefit of the 
existing residents of the neighborhood 
to have annual action programs. 

It cuts the time between planning and 
action by requiring only that degree of 
planning necessary to indicate the city’s 
concept and standards for renewal and 
to specify the actual work program 
which could be undertaken with confi- 
dence in that year. This new process 
would eliminate the time consuming, 
long term, and detailed planning neces- 
sary when a renewal area is to be com- 
pletely redeveloped for a new use. 

As I see it this new renewal approach 
would: enable local communities to take 
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rapid, visible action to upgrade housing 
in urban renewal areas and provide 
psychological impetus to the project; 
provide good housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families now living in sub- 
standard conditions in the least possible 
time; and help prevent further deteri- 
oration or decline in the neighborhood 
during the planning stage. 

It would allow action during and con- 
current with planning and give our cities 
and towns a faster return on their in- 
vestment. Needless to say, this new flexi- 
ble approach will be particularly rele- 
vant to our model cities program. 

I support President Johnson’s request 
for increased urban renewal funds and 
for his neighborhood development pro- 
gram which will provide our cities with 
annual action projects. I support them 
because I recognize the hard fact of life 
that we must continue to provide help 
for our cities and towns in their efforts 
to rebuild and attain our national hous- 
ing goal of “a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every 
American family.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as far as I am concerned, the 
President’s message on cities is outstand- 
ing for one main reason—its request for 
$1 billion for model cities. 

This is the kind of legislation the Na- 
tion has been waiting for ever since pas- 
sage of the Housing Act of 1937. For 30 
years we in the United States have been 
waiting for the kind of housing and ur- 
ban development bill that would encom- 
pass all the problems of urban poverty; 
not just housing, not just clearance, not 
just health—but all of these and more. 

Now, for the first time, we have that 
kind of legislation. If we fail to give 
President Johnson the kind of support he 
has requested we fail the people of the 
United States. More than that, we make 
a mockery of the model cities legislation 
we have already passed, and the appro- 
priations—modest though they are—that 
we have approved. Many of us have 
worked hard and long to make model 
cities legislation come true, and we feel 
that the moment of truth is here. 

Model cities is the comprehensive kind 
of legislation that promises to do the 
whole job; not just a bit or piece. It gives 
the cities the utmost flexibility in plan- 
ning and in carrying out those plans. 

It gives a role to the people who live in 
the slum areas they have never had be- 
fore; a chance to plan their own futures. 
Maybe they will succeed, maybe they will 
fail, but it will be their own failures or 
successes, not one’s thrust upon them 
from above or below. Personally, I am 
convinced that when the people in our 
loca] communities get a chance to deter- 
mine their own environments, their own 
needs for better schools, housing, and 
jobs, paer will succeed beyond all our 

ons. 

They deserve that chance. And model 
cities gives it to them. That is why I say, 
support President Johnson’s message. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in- 
adequate housing is one of the Nation’s 
greatest problems. The President, in his 
message read to us today, puts this at 
the top of his legislative list, and I agree. 

No major city in America has elimi- 
nated its bad housing. Over 432 million 
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urban families live in structures of such 
disrepair as to violate decent standards. 
To meet the challenge of the future we 
need to provide at least 50 percent more 
housing annually than has been built in 
any year in the past. We do not provide 
sufficient low- and moderate-income 
housing, of adequate quality, at a reason- 
able price. 

This is at the heart of our urban prob- 
lem. For substandard housing leads to 
the development of widespread slum 
areas. Inadequate and insufficient hous- 
ing contributes to the hopelessness of the 
ghetto resident; it is a factor in high 
rates of crime, delinquency, and disease. 
Largely inadequate housing is a charac- 
teristic of the Harlems, Watts, and other 
slums of cities large and small. 

Housing is central to all of our hopes 
for remaking the urban areas. Unless 
there is better housing available to those 
who are not now adequately housed, we 
will be hampered in our efforts to solve 
the problems of employment, education, 
and all the other problems which affect 
the ghetto. 

I will go further and say that I feel 
there is less likelihood of making an im- 
pact on any of our urban problems un- 
less at the same time the housing choices 
in this Nation are also expanded and 
equalized. 

We must provide an adequate supply 
of decent housing for low-income people 
unable to pay the full cost of housing in 
the private market. With the President’s 
proposed program we can hope to do so. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
campaign for more—and better—hous- 
ing. This is a nonpartisan issue. It was a 
Republican, the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, who led the fight for slum replace- 
ment. We must continue that fight. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant developments of recent 
years in the housing and urban field— 
and now so strongly stressed in President 
Johnson’s program—is the total ap- 
proach, 

Time was only a few years ago when 
private was private and public was pub- 
lic, and never the twain could meet. We 
deliberately maintained walls and gaps 
between private and public enterprise in 
dealing with our housing and urban 
problems. 

Thank heaven we have changed that. 
And I am glad to see the heavy stress 
that President Johnson in his message on 
the cities, has placed on the role of the 
private sector in meeting public needs, 
and role of public action to support pri- 
vate progress. We need them both and 
we need them working closely together. 

Look at the changes that have 
occurred: 

Private developers are now initiating, 
building, and in some cases even man- 
aging low-rent public housing. 

Public funds, through- subsidies and 
low-interest rates, are making it possible 
for low- and moderate-income families 
to live in privately owned rental hous- 


ing. 

Private funds, along with public 
money, are now going into new methods 
and materials, into research, and into 
practical demonstrations to lower cost 
housing, for efficient means of rehabili- 
tation, for better design, for planning and 
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facilities—to bring better housing to 
more people and improve the urban en- 
vironment. 

We now find private and public join- 
ing together to produce apartment units 
at lower cost, and to improve housing 
without displacing people. We must keep 
the public financing of these joint ven- 
tures moving ahead. 

And President Johnson has made such 
a proposal—authorization for the forma- 
tion of privately funded partnerships. 
The express purpose of these partner- 
ships will be to join private capital with 
business skills to help close the low-in- 
come housing gap. 

It is a worthwhile proposal and one 
which merits the enthusiastic support by 
Congress. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has called for the building 
of 300,000 new low- and middle-income 
housing units beginning in fiscal 1969. 
In so doing he has recognized one of the 
great problems facing our country—in- 
adequate housing—and he has called on 
us to move decisively in meeting it. 

Today’s message calls for an expansion 
of existing housing programs—such as 
public housing and rent supplements and 
for the enactment of new programs— 
such as the interest payment program. 

The urban population of this great Na- 
tion will increase drastically over the 
next 30 years—and so will the demand 
for adequate housing. But even if our 
population stood still we would still have 
to come to grips with the fact that there 
are approximately 6 million substandard 
housing units being lived in in this coun- 
try today. This in itself is a problem de- 
manding our attention. 

When both these factors are considered 
together, it becomes imperative that we 
act now—and decisively. The President 
has recognized the full dimensions of the 
problem—and he has asked us to join 
him in a campaign to solve it. We can 
do no less than give him our full support. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try is faced today with what seems to be 
two incompatible realities. We are at 
once confronted with a crisis of unmet 
needs in our cities and other important 
demands on our resources which require 
that we keep spending to a minimum. 

At this critical juncture we cannot de- 
cide on an either-or choice of action. We 
must do both. The blight, despair, and 
human frustration in our urban areas 
cannot wait for more affluent days. Our 
only realistic course of action is to take 
a hard look at the way we spend money 
for our cities and make sure that every 
dollar spent brings a maximum return in 
making our cities better places in which 
to live. 

In his message on cities, President 
Johnson has set his priorities and asked 
this Congress to appropriate $1 billion 
for the model cities program. I support 
that decision to concentrate resources in 
this new program and I hope my fellow 
Congressmen will recognize the prudence 
and necessity of allocating the requested 
$1 billion for model cities. 

Model cities is not a new program in 
the sense of spending new money to 
achieve new objectives. Rather, model 
cities is a program designed to accom- 
plish the best possible use of the over 200 
categorical grant-in-aid programs al- 
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ready created by Congress to solve urban 
problems. 

An editorial published February 23 in 
the Springfield Daily News points out how 
President Johnson’s Model Cities pro- 
gram will help knit together the efforts 
to rebuild America’s cities: 

SAVE THE CITIES 

No American seriously concerned with the 
decay and despair of the cities can fault the 
President’s ambitious program calling for a 
massive rebuilding program during the next 
10 years. 

The important thing, nonetheless, is that a 
good start has already been made through 
urban renewal and antipoverty, and now rent 
supplement and Model Cities programs. Model 
Cities—in which Springfield has a vital 
stake—is proposed for a $2.5 billion expendi- 
ture over the next three fiscal years. In addi- 
tion, the President seeks $500 million in fiscal 
1969 for urban renewal work related solely 
to the Model Cities program. 

Funding is not likely to keep pace with 
hopes in Model Cities and other areas. But 
this must not deter us from our urban goal. 
It is encouraging at the same time that much 
of the stress in the President’s housing and 
urban message focuses on the role of the pri- 
vate sector which is being asked to cooperate 
to an ever increasing extent with the govern- 
ment's attack on urban blight. 

It should be clear to all by now that—as 
the President stressed again yesterday— 
“America’s cities are in crisis” and “There is 
no time to lose.” What is needed now is the 
determination to go out and do the job that 
must be done. 


Every model cities supplemental dollar 
will attract 10 additional dollars in local 
public funds, private investment, and 
other Federal funds. The great quality of 
the model cities program is that it allows 
these selected cities to insure that the 
effect of these dollars will not be dissi- 
pated in fragmented, overlapping ef- 
forts. In a period when we must measure 
the value of every dollar spent against 
a yardstick of human betterment, the 
model cities program provides an effec- 
tive channel for concentrating the im- 
pact of limited resources. 

For the 63 cities and counties selected 
for the model cities program last Nov- 
ember and for the 70 that will be chosen 
this year, model cities means new hope— 
a new hope of transforming slums into 
decent places to live. With the new tools 
model cities offers, these cities can chart 
a path that will lead to the fulfillment 
of long standing unmet needs. 

The urgent needs of the 4 million 
people living in the first 63 target neigh- 
borhoods in undeniable: 

Nearly a third of the 1 million families 
they constitute are living below the pov- 
erty level. 

One-fourth of the housing in these 
neighborhoods is substandard. 

One out of three adults has an ele- 
mentary education. 

Unemployment is twice the national 
rate and the number of those working 
below their capacity is too great. 

Across country these 63 cities, large 
and small, have begun planning to 
change these intolerable conditions. 

Within days after the November an- 
nouncement of cities, representatives of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and other Federal agencies 
were visiting these cities to pledge full 
cooperation in carrying out their pro- 
grams. The cities will have the full range 
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of Federal urban programs, technical 
assistance from Federal interagency 
teams, and model cities supplemental 
funds to use for filling gaps in existing 
programs and exploring new solutions. 
The challenge is to coordinate these tools 
along with other private and public re- 
sources in a locally tailored program to 
meet much problems as insufficient hous- 
ing, unemployment, poor education, and 
ill health. 

Applications prepared by these cities 
last spring as the first step in the model 
cities effort show that they are ready to 
meet the challenge. These applications 
reveal soul-searching analyses of basic 
problems and solid constructive ap- 
proaches for attacking them. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate my point. 

In Seattle, Wash., where 10 percent of 
the employable men living in the model 
neighborhood area are jobless, the city 
proposes a comprehensive employment 
program to recruit, train, and find new 
careers for the unemployed. Block work- 
ers from the model neighborhood would 
seek out fellow residents who have long 
since given up hope of finding a decent 
job. Employment services located in a 
multipurpose community service center 
would plan a training program leading 
to a new career. 

Complementing these activities, small 
commercial shops to be opened up in 
apartment buildings throughout the 
neighborhood would creat job opportu- 
nities for other residents and at the same 
time provide a valuable resource for the 
community. Financing for shops and 
training for budding entrepreneurs 
would come through the combined efforts 
of the Seattle business community and 
the Small Business Administration. 

At the other end of the country Balti- 
more, Md., proposes using the superior 
education and medical facilities of a 
great university in combination with the 
talents and training of Negro medics 
returning from Vietnam to improve 
health and employment in the commu- 
nity. Model neighborhood residents 
would be trained as professional health 
aides to work with the medics in special 
health programs for the model neigh- 
borhood. 

Recognizing that good education for 
our young people will be a key to a better 
future for our cities, Oakland, Calif., 
proposes using a combination of profes- 
sionals from the business community and 
parents from the neighborhood to im- 
prove schools. Local industry would work 
with the school system to make curricu- 
lum more relevant to future job needs 
and volunteer professionals would teach 
classes in line with their particular tal- 
ents. Parents working as teacher aides 
would earn additional income while play- 
ing a vital role in their local schools. 

These are but a few of the innovative 
ideas that the cities have suggested in 
their model cities applications. Two key 
elements are apparent—cities are plan- 
ning to use a combination of public and 
private resources to meet multiple needs, 
and they are anxious to explore fresh 
approaches to old problems. 

Herein lies the significance of the 
model cities program. Concentration and 
coordination will multiply the impact of 
dollars spent in this program. Communi- 
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ties can work out solutions that will best 
fit their needs. Smaller cities like Eagle 
Pass, Tex., and Gainesville, Ga., have 
needs different from those of New York 
City and Chicago. Within the framework 
of model cities communities of all sizes 
and economic conditions will be able to 
pursue their own answers to problems of 
urban blight. 

In the short range, model cities means 
better lives for the people living in the 
model neighborhoods of the 63 selected 
cities and the 70 more to come. In the 
long run, model cities will mean a series 
of tried and tested techniques which 
cities everywhere can use to meet urban 
problems. We have long paid lipservice 
to the concept of our localities as exper- 
imental laboratories for problem solving 
approaches. The model cities program 
gives the cities the freedom to make this 
concept a reality. 

During this year these 63 cities will be 
building on their original applications 
to plan a 1-year detailed action program 
for upgrading model neighborhoods and 
a long-range 5-year program. We must 
take action now to make sure that the 
hopeful approaches these cities are now 
developing will reach the stage of ac- 
tion. The $200 million of model cities 
supplemental money we appropriated 
last year is only a small beginning to- 
ward what these 63 cities will need to 
carry out their programs. 

The $1 billion requested for model 
cities by the President in his cities mes- 
sage represents $500 million for direct 
model cities supplemental grants and 
$500 million for urban renewal projects 
in model cities areas. All but $350 million 
of the urban renewal funds has already 
been authorized by Congress and our task 
in this session is to give full authoriza- 
tion and appropriation so that these 
communities can begin the hard work 
ahead of them. 

The question our Nation faces today 
is not whether we will devote part of our 
resources to break the forces of igno- 
rance, poverty, and despair that grip our 
cities—the need is too great to require 
an answer. What we must decide is how 
we can best use our resources to open 
up the doors of opportunity for our inner 
city dwellers. 

I would suggest to you that appropri- 
ating $1 billion for the model cities pro- 
gram. will be a wise investment in, not 
only the future of approximately 130 
cities that will participate in the pro- 
gram, but—even more importantly—wise 
investment in the future of America. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson’s message on the 
crisis of the cities is certainly a chal- 
lenging and compelling document. 

This eloquent message is a catalog of 
the problems that beset our cities—large 
and small—progress made toward solu- 
tion of these problems—and of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed response to these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that our larger 
cities are caught in a population stran- 
gulation—our small cities are caught in 
a population decimation. 

Many observers feel that the Nation 
is careening downhill toward its third 
great crisis—the crisis of our cities. These 
authorities say the first great crisis was 
the Civil War. The second great crisis 
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was the great depression. The third is 
said to be the continuing deterioration 
of our cities under the massive pressures 
of the population explosion—coupled 
with the impact of great and sudden 
change in many dimensions affecting ur- 
ban life. 

All of us know the symptoms of the 
accelerated urbanization that has al- 
ready placed seven out of 10 people in 
this Nation on 1 percent of the land. 

We must proceed in an orderly way— 
in a society of law and order to solve 
the problems created by this transition. 
We must meet the challenges of change. 

Certainly greater participation by pri- 
vate enterprise in programs designed to 
assist our cities is needed. The President 
is to be commended for this recom- 
mendation. 

The President makes a number of other 
sweeping recommendations in regard to 
programs for our cities that the Con- 
gress must carefully study and evaluate. 

The problems of our towns and cities 
have been developing over the years and 
require our constant, careful, and unre- 
mitting attention. 

Certainly we must continue to make 
further progress in the solution of the 
problems of our cities. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues have today and in the past of- 
fered many good solid reasons for sup- 
porting the model cities program and 
the approach it offers for solving the 
problems of the cities. President John- 
son’s message on the cities requests that 
we continue our support of this program 
with $1 billion. I think we should sup- 
port this request which will enable this 
unique and highly promising program 
to continue proper operation. 

My support for model cities is for sev- 
eral reasons. I want to talk briefly about 
one of them which I feel is absolutely 
vital to a successful national urban 
effort. I am convinced that we will never 
make real headway in the battle against 
urban blight unless we can enlist the 
support, the skills, and the resources of 
our greatest national asset—private 
enterprise. 

The Model Cities Act was one of the 
first pieces of legislation to call for max- 
imum participation of private enterprise 
in the effort to rebuild our cities. Model 
cities encourages and requires a strong 
local alliance between the city govern- 
ment and business to get the job done. 
Business in recent years has shown an 
increased awareness of social needs. In 
its recent issue on the cities, Fortune 
magazine referred to the model cities 
program as “perhaps the most impor- 
tant new example of Federal-local 
cooperation.” 

Business is looking for ways to be- 
come involved, the model cities program 
offers them the opportunity to effectively 
employ their resources right at home. 

The numerous examples of business 
participation in preparing the 193 appli- 
cations for planning grants last May 
indicates readiness to meet the chal- 
lenge. McDonnell Aircraft lent the serv- 
ices of one of their top management 
specialists for several months to help 
draw up the St. Louis application. In 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., IBM Corp. worked 
with the city in the application effort. 
Kodak in Rochester, N.Y., is now 
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starting a program to help establish 
small industry which will mesh with the 
model cities program. In application 
after application local businesses com- 
mitted themselves to supporting the 
local model cities effort. To me this local 
business interest is one of the most en- 
couraging and promising elements of the 
model cities program. 

President Johnson’s message on the 
cities calls for funding the mode] cities 
program at a level of $1 billion. I ask 
you to support that request. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
particularly to point out the emphasis 
that President Johnson has placed on the 
role that private enterprise can play in 
dealing with our housing and urban prob- 
lems. 

The Federal Government cannot be 
the sole agent of urban change. The job 
requires the talent, resources and flexi- 
bility of private enterprise. 

There are already indications that 
business is responding. A list of major 
industries and businesses that are now 
channeling resources of talent and money 
on a high priority basis into our housing 
and urban areas is beginning to read like 
a blue-chip list from your stockbroker. 

Some corporations are actively in- 
volved in planning and development of 
housing and new communities, in re- 
search and development into more effi- 
cient. methods of mass transportation, in 
job training and recruiting from the low- 
income group. 

Some companies have been involved 
with investments and capital on a large 
scale in urban renewal. 

Large materials producers are moving 
on their own initiative into the fields of 
rehabilitation and upgrading of slum 
areas. 

Our large insurance companies are de- 
voting heavy capital investments in re- 
newal, in redevelopment, and now have 
committed an initial $1 billion to low-cost 
housing financing in our blighted areas. 

But much remains to be done. I com- 
mend the President in his efforts to keep 
this partnership of business and Govern- 
ment growing. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s message on the crisis in our cities 
is one of the most far reaching proposals 
ever made in the field of housing and 
urban development. It fully recognizes 
the magnitude of the problem and it fur- 
ther recognizes that a meaningful an- 
swer requires the involvement of every 
segment of our economy—Federal and 
local government, business, labor, and 
civic leadership. 

Undoubtedly responsible citizens in 
every field will heed the President’s call 
and rally to the support of this year’s 
legislation and beyond that will work 
vigorously to carry out these programs. 
One of the first to respond is the presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, Walter 
P. Reuther. Under unanimous consent I 
include the text of Mr. Reuther’s mes- 
sage to the President at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. President, I congratulate you on the 
vision and the commitment that inspired this 
historic recommendation on urban affairs. 
The scope and magnitude of the proposals 
are such that they will begin to achieve the 
goal of the 1949 Housing Act, of providing 
all Americans with a suitable living environ- 
ment. The priority that urban affairs must 
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have in our national policy consideration has 
begun to be realized. It is imaginative and 
innovative. It suggests using the public and 
private sectors in ways that will permit both 
to work together so that we can make all our 
communities livable. 

We especially support those efforts that 
start to provide more housing—rental and 
ownership—for our low income families, The 
proposed interest rate subsidy, increasing 
model cities funding, developing new towns 
based on diversity of income and race, and 
the long-term funding of these programs 
provide the tools necessary to do the job. 
We are especially gratified by the proposed 
changes in F.N.M.A. for they will make it 
possible to utilize efficiently union pension 
funds for housing. In addition, the consor- 
tium proposal enables private enterprise to 
place its resources behind social development 
and stimulate the creation of local housing 
consortia. The FNMA and consortium pro- 
posals permit the private sector to harness 
its energies in socially useful ways that will 
benefit the entire Nation. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 will be one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that the Congress has 
considered in recent years. Your proposals 
deserve full support. They should be enacted 
promptly. We will work hard to help pass 
them. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s proposal for expansion of the 
urban renewal program is one of the 
most essential proposals before us. It is 
critical to the success of the model cities 
program, It is just as critical to the towns 
and cities which, while not yet in that 
program, are moving ahead in eliminat- 
ing blight and rehabilitating slums. 

The President has called for $500 mil- 
lion in urban renewal money as vital sup- 
port for the model cities program. And 
he has called for a stepped-up renewal 
program in all urban areas over the next 
2 years. 

These grant funds will mean $8 to $10 
billion in private development added to 
the public funds. 

It will mean a rapid expansion of re- 
habilitation and neighborhood conserva- 
tion efforts well underway in most of 
our towns and cities. 

It will mean opening needed land in 
our cities for low- and moderate-income 
housing—where most of the people are 
and will be. 

It will mean strengthening the pro- 
grams of code enforcement now in prog- 
ress in scores of towns and cities. 

It will mean parks and playgrounds 
‘instead of garbage-strewn streets for 
children to grow up in. 

It will mean changing the lives of 
thousands of families, and turning areas 
that were once the shame of the com- 
munity into inviting neighborhoods that 
will inspire pride and hope. 

The towns and cities want and need 
even more than the President proposes. 
We must not give them less. 

Mr. Speaker, I highly support the 
President’s recommendations for com- 
bating the crisis of the cities. We should 
all strongly support such a proposal and 
work for its passage before it is too late. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, satisfying the need for public 
facilities to serve the growing urban 
areas of the Nation—small towns and 
suburbs as well as the cities—is a major 
challenge and an opportunity to improve 
the quality of urban life for Americans 
in communities of all sizes. 
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Communities in our suburban and 
rural areas are faced with growing de- 
mands for public facilities and growing 
problems of financial responsibility. The 
possibility that these necessary facilities 
might be built on a haphazard, individ- 
ual basis, without regard to economy of 
scale and areawide needs, warrants the 
utmost concern. 

The areawide incentive grant program 
would, at a modest cost, encourage the 
planned provision of public facilities to 
serve the most people at the lowest cost 
in our growth areas. By providing in- 
centive grants to be applied to projects 
planned with an entire area in mind, the 
program would demonstrate the efficien- 
cies that can result from planning and 
programing for public facilities on an 
areawide basis, and earn its cost many 
times over. 

Projects included under 10 separate 
Federal grant programs and adminis- 
tered by five different departments and 
agencies would be eligible to receive sup- 
plemental grants. Eligible projects would 
include basic water and sewer facilities, 
medical, cultural, and recreational fa- 
cilities, among others. 

The Federal Government would point 
the way through such incentive grants 
to increased cooperation among local 
jurisdictions with similar needs and 
goals. It is a well-documented fact that 
when a group of communities join forces 
to provide a needed public facility, the 
result is better service to more people in 
a larger area at a lower cost, We cannot 
afford to spend our tax dollars any less 
wisely. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Johnson has called for a 
low-income housing program that will 
see the start of 300,000 units in the next 
fiscal year and the construction of 6 mil- 
lion in the next 10 years. 

That is a large order. We have never 
approached that in the past. Some may 
ask whether we should do it at the 
present. 

I say to you that there is no longer 
time to ask whether we should under- 
take this effort. We all know the dimen- 
sions of the crisis afflicting our cities— 
and at the core of this crisis is housing. 
Not only do we have to work with the 
millions of substandard units currently 
lived in our cities—we must develop pro- 
grams to assure millions of new Ameri- 
cans each year adequate shelter. 

The question is no longer should we. 
It is simply how can we. And today the 
President has proposed an answer. 

He has called on Congress to enact 
legislation which will enable the Federal 
Government, through new and existing 
programs, to move into volume produc- 
tion. 

The need is clear. The time for action 
is now. It is up to us. I urge you to join 
me in the President’s campaign to con- 
struct 6 million units of federally as- 
sisted housing over the next 10 years. I 
urge you to support his proposals. 

These and new broadened means for 
combining private and public action 
stand ready now, thanks to these new 
breakthrough efforts, to meet the Presi- 
dent’s goal next year and in the next 10 
years. We must back this goal to the full. 
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CITY INSURANCE 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to express my sup- 
port for the President’s proposals con- 
cerning the insurance of property in our 
center cities. 

I do not regard this as an attempt by 
the Federal Government either to com- 
pete with, or substitute for, the efforts of 
private industry. Nor can it be construed 
as a move to encroach upon State or local 
jurisdictions. Rather, these proposals 
merge the talents and resources of all 
involved to achieve what I believe is a 
workable solution to an admittedly difi- 
cult problem. 

Under this program, the insurance in- 
dustry itself would take the lead in form- 
ing voluntary plans assuring all property 
owners fair access to property insurance. 

Second, the States in cooperation with 
the industry, would form pools to insure 
properties that the companies otherwise 
might not accept. 

Third, it creates a National Insurance 
Development Corporation, representing 
all interested parties, to back the com- 
panies in the event of large riot losses. 

Fourth, it would permit the Federal 
Government to defer taxes for partici- 
pating companies. 

Supplementing action would be taken 
to train agents and brokers from core 
areas, eliminate discrimination in com- 
pany hiring, and develop new ways of 
preventing losses from the sale of insur- 
ance to low-income areas. 

This bill is needed as part of an over- 
all program to revitalize our cities. It will 
restore confidence and commitment to 
our blighted urban areas. It deserves our 
fullest support. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress is faced, in this year of limited 
Government spending, with the respon- 
sibility of stamping priorities on some 
of the country’s most pressing problems. 
In my opinion, where we place those 
priorities will be of lasting significance. 

Not only are we faced with financing 
a war abroad, but the challenges 1968 
presents at home are staggering—crime, 
rising population, crowded classrooms, 
and the urban crisis, to name a few. But 
I count chief among our domestic needs 
the problems of the urban poor, and I am 
especially pleased that the President, too, 
places a high priority on these needs. I 
intend to support his imaginative pro- 
posals for urban renewal, model cities 
and area development grants, and I urge 
Members of the House to join me. 

It is unfortunate that urban discon- 
tent has, in the past few years, become 
almost an expected facet of the summer 
months. Riots, we can all agree, solve 
nothing. They bring financial loss, public 
shame, death and anguish. They leave 
our cities burning, and our people in 
discord and bitterness. They force 
Americans to fight Americans. But until 
the urban crisis is met head-on, the 
discontent and tension that produce riots 
cannot be alleviated. So long as we permit 
absentee landlords to deal high-handedly 
with tenants, who live without heat in 
substandard buildings then we are not 
meeting the urban crisis. So long as we 
fail to provide adequate funds for addi- 
tional low-cost housing and increased 
urban renewal then we are not meeting 
the urban crisis. 
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So long as rats and insects breed dis- 
ease in our cities then we are not meet- 
ing the urban crisis. So long as residents 
of urban slums fail to get respect and 
consideration due them as human beings, 
and so long as the opportunity for a bet- 
ter life is withheld from them then we 
are not meeting the urban crisis. And 
until we do meet these challenges, we will 
not alleviate the principal causes of ten- 
sion and riots in our cities. 

The President’s urban proposals have 
been directed to meet these challenges, 
attacking the source of poverty and in- 
justice. Coupled with the full $2.18 bil- 
lion sought for the war on poverty, the 
package represents a significant step 
forward. Let me urge, Mr. Speaker, that 
we show our concern for the poor with a 
strong, effective and timely endorsement 
of the President’s proposals. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pride 
that families took in their rugged land 
with its log cabin during the founding 
years of this country is not much differ- 
ent from that of the present day family 
in a home that contains every modern 
convenience. 

Homeownership continues to bring a 
sense of community belonging, of par- 
ticipation, of accomplishment. It gives a 
measure of social standing. 

But, unfortunately, there are citizens 
of this Nation who do not now have the 
opportunity of buying their home, let 
alone the fact of homeownership. Low- 
income families also want to own the 
place where they live. But, at present, 
the benefits of homeownership are be- 
yond their resources. This is a situation 
that must be corrected. 

The homeownership proposal in the 
President’s housing bill offers a major 
step toward the solution of this situation. 
We have the opportunity to help less 
fortunate citizens—especially those who 
reside in our urban areas, upgrade their 
lives—to help themselves. 

We can provide the catalyst that could 
be the stabilizing influence in neighbor- 
hoods throughout this Nation. Through 
the incentive of homeownership, the 
family, the neighborhood, the entire 
community can be renewed. By develop- 
ing ways and means for moderate income 
families to attain the goal of homeown- 
ership, we are also aiding in the develop- 
ment of stable economic conditions, price, 
and self-confidence. 

Congress has a history of heeding the 
needs of all people. The need now is 
decent homes for our people, homes that 
they can take pride in, homes that they 
can work to preserve, homes that they 
can call their own. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has chosen to make the 
model cities program a keystone of the 
national strategy on urban problems. I 
consider this program one of the most 
effective tools ever devised for meeting 
urban needs and I strongly support the 
model cities proposals in the President’s 
message on the cities. 

The needs of the 63 cities and counties 
selected for model cities planning grants 
last November are urgent. The almost 
four million residents of these target 
areas are living in some of the worst con- 
ditions of poverty imaginable. Nearly 
one-third of the families have incomes of 
less than $3,000 annually; a fourth live 
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in substandard housing; unemployment 
is double the national rate; twice as 
many babies do not live beyond infancy; 
and one in three adults never made it to 
high school. But statistics tell only part 
of the story. They do not reflect the hun- 
dreds of young men who have long since 
given up hope of finding a decent job 
and have stopped looking. They do not 
reflect the men with families who may 
be working at two jobs and still not earn- 
ing enough money to support their fami- 
lies. How, then, can they ever hope to 
provide a decent home for their families? 

The model cities program offers hope 
to the residents of these neighborhoods 
and to the residents of the other target 
areas that will be named this year. 
Through this program the city will be 
able to pull together existing Federal 
programs and local resources, both pub- 
lic and private, to revitalize these slum 
areas. 

During the last few months there have 
been encouraging signs of citizen re- 
sponse to model cities. In Winooski, Vt., 
268 people from a neighborhood of only 
300 families turned out in subzero 
weather to elect representatives for a 
model cities advisory committee. In At- 
lanta, Ga., hundreds of model neighbor- 
hood residents attended a citizens con- 
vention to decide how they wanted to 
participate in the program. In my own 
home city of Honolulu, initial misunder- 
standings have been cleared up and com- 
munity support is evident. Citizens, gov- 
ernment officials, and private business- 
men are now demonstrating their com- 
mitment to the model cities program. Our 
investment of $1 billion will bring many 
returns for them and for our future as 
an urban nation. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has shown his concern for the 
millions of low- and moderate-income 
families living in unfit housing by pro- 
posing a greatly accelerated effort to pro- 
duce decent shelter for them. 

The President has made it clear that 
what is needed now is volume produc- 
tion, using existing programs reinforced 
by increased Federal financial aid. 

That is why the President has recom- 
mended a program for cities and people 
that covers a wide range of needs. He 
has called for housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families in greatly in- 
creased volume—300,000 units to be 
started next year; and unprecedented 
campaign over the next 10 years to build 
6 million federally assisted housing units 
in cooperation with private industry and 
labor. 

The existing low- and moderate-in- 
come housing programs must and should 
be speeded up. In public housing, for 
example, increased production can large- 
ly come through the process of having 
private industry build the housing and 
turn the key over to the local housing 
agency—the so-called turnkey process. 
Preliminary indications are that it is 
quicker and less expensive than previous 
methods. 

The President's call for greater hous- 
ing volume is consistent with actions he 
has already taken. He has placed great- 
er emphasis on rehabilitating usable 
structures. A Presidential commission is 
searching communities across the Na- 
tion for Federal surplus land that can be 
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used for low- and moderate-income 
housing. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is becoming more and more in- 
volved in residential construction in 
hard-core areas. The FHA rent supple- 
ment program is also providing rental 
assistance for families as well as increas- 
ing the inventory of good housing. 

In all of this, the Government’s hous- 
ing agencies have begun to help carry 
out the President’s program. It is now up 
to Congress to translate his proposals 
into law, so that we can get along with 
the job that must be done. 

I ask you to join me in supporting 
these programs. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been said that the best 
Federal programs benefit the man in the 
street while helping to strengthen the 
Nation’s economy. Such a program is 
outlined in the New Communities Act, as 
proposed by President Lyndon B. John- 
son. 

Brandnew communities, built from the 
ground up, with homes, stores, and jobs, 
will be created on the fringes of metro- 
politan areas, on bypassed tracts within 
cities, and on the sites of existing small 
towns. 

Under the proposed new communities 
program this would be achieved with a 
limited amount of Federal financial in- 
volvement. Loans needed by private de- 
velopers would be guaranteed by the 
Government and repayment would be 
geared to the actual cash flow experience 
of the developers as work progresses. 

Further incentives would be provided 
to cooperating local public authorities 
through incentive grants. An estimated 
$500 million in private investment would 
be stimulated for the development of 
communities that could help relieve the 
population pressures on the Nation’s ag- 
ing urban centers. 

The New Communities Act, as pro- 
posed, offers a promise for achieving 
some of our national urban objectives— 
an increased supply of housing; a better 
allocation of land and water resources; 
and the means to direct the resources of 
the private enterprise toward the solu- 
tion of our urban problems. 

Such a program could point the Nation 
in a new direction, providing a showcase 
for new applications of technology and 
science to improvement of urban living. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
8 THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 

O. 262) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As long as he has lived in cities, man 

has struggled with the problem of urban 
transportation. But: 

Never before have these problems 
affected so many of our citizens. 

Never before has transportation been 
so important to the development of 
our urban centers. 

Never before have residents of urban 
areas faced a clearer choice con- 
cerning urban transportation—shall 
it dominate and restrict enjoyment 
of all the values of urban living, or 
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shall it be shaped to bring conveni- 
ence and efficiency to our citizens in 
urban areas, 

How America and its cities solve the 
transportation problem depends largely 
on our two newest Federal Depart- 
ments—the Department of Transpor- 
tation and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development: 

—The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is responsible 
for the character of all urban 
development. 

—The Department of Transportation 
is concerned specifically with all the 
modes of transportation and their 
efficient interrelationship. 

At present, responsibility for program 
assistance for urban highways and urban 
airports, and urban mass transportation 
is divided between the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. As a 
result: 

—Federal coordination of transporta- 
tion systems assistance is more diffi- 
cult than it need be. 

—Communities which have measured 
their own needs and developed com- 
prehensive transportation proposals 
must deal with at least two federal 
agencies to carry out their programs. 

To combine efficiently the facilities and 
services necessary for our urban centers 
and to improve transportation within 
our cities, State and local government 
agencies should be able to look to a sin- 
gle federal agency for program assistance 
and support. The large future cost of 
transportation facilities and services to 
the Federal Government, to State and 
local governments, and to the transpor- 
tation industry makes wise investments 
and efficient transportation systems es- 
sential. 

An urban transportation system must: 

—combine a basic system of efficient, 
responsive mass transit with all other 
forms and systems of urban, regional, 
and inter-city transportation; 

—conform to and support balanced 
urban development. 

In this, my second reorganization plan 
of 1968, I ask the Congress to transfer 
urban mass transportation programs to 
the Secretary of Transportation and to 
establish an Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration within the Department of 
Transportation to strengthen the organi- 
zational capacity of the Federal Govern- 
ment to achieve these objectives. 

The plan transfers to and unifies in a 
new Urban Mass Transportation Admin- 
istration in the Department of Transpor- 
tation those functions which involve 
urban mass transportation project as- 


“Salary class and title 


Class 1: 
Subclass (a 
Fire private. 
Police private. 
Subclass 005 ; 
Private assigned as— 
Technician |. 
Plainclothesman, 


„( ¶⁰¶qZ . 
u rah 


vate assigned as— 


Station clerk.” 
Motorcycle officer. 
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sistance and related research and devel- 
opment activities. Because urban re- 
search and planning and transportation 
research and planning are closely related, 
however, the plan provides that the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment perform an important role in 
connection with transportation research 
and planning insofar as they have sig- 
nificant impact on urban development. 

We expect the Department of Trans- 
portation to provide leadership in trans- 
portation policy and assistance. The De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment will provide leadership in 
comprehensive planning at the local level 
that includes transportation planning 
and relates it to broader urban develop- 
ment objectives. 

The transfer of urban mass transpor- 
tation programs will not diminish the 
overall responsibilities of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development with 
respect to our cities. Rather, adequate 
authority is reserved to that Department 
to enable it to join with the Department 
of Transportation to assure that urban 
transportation develops as an integral 
component of the broader development 
of growing urban areas. 

The new Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration in the Department of 
Transportation, working with other ele- 
ments of the Department, will consoli- 
date and focus our efforts to develop and 
employ the most modern transportation 
technology in the solution of the trans- 
portation problems of our cities. 

The reorganization plan provides for 
an Administrator at the head of the Ad- 
ministration who would be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Administra- 
tor would report directly to the Secretary 
of Transportation and take his place in 
the Department with the heads of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, Federal 
Railroad Administration and the Coast 
Guard. 

I have found, after investigation, that 
each reorganization included in the re- 
organization plan transmitted herewith 
is necessary to accomplish one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 901 
(a) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

I have also found that it is necessary to 
include in the accompanying plan, by 
reason of these reorganizations, provi- 
sions for the appointment and compensa- 
tion of the new officer specified in section 
3(b) of the plan. The rate of compen- 
sation fixed for this officer is comparable 
to those fixed for officers in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government having 
similar responsibilities. 


“SALARY SCHEDULE 


Service step 
1 2 3 4 
TRS $8, 000 $8, 200 $8, 400 $8,600 
RT eee 8, 290 8, 490 8, 690 8, 890 
REDE 8, 580 8, 780 8, 980 9, 180 
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The reorganizations included in this 
plan will provide more effective manage- 
ment of transportation programs. It is 
not feasible to itemize the reduction in 
expenditures which the plan will achieve, 
but I have no doubt that this reorganiza- 
tion will preserve and strengthen overall 
comprehensive planning for developing 
urban areas while simultaneously insur- 
ing more efficient transportation systems 
for our cities than would otherwise have 
occurred. 

I strongly urge that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become ef- 
fective. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Warre House, February 26, 1968. 


The message, together with the ac- 
companying papers, was, without objec- 
tion, referred by the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. ALBERT) to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
District of Columbia day. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MoMILLANI, chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA POLICEMEN AND 
FIREMEN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bil (H.R. 
15131) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958 to increase salaries, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill and that it be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 15131 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101 of the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 4-823) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. The annual rates of basic com- 
pensation of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia shall 
be fixed in accordance with the following 
schedule of rates: 


Longevity step increases 


5 6 A B 0 
$8, 940 $9,280 39,60 $9,960 $10,300 
9,230 3,570 9,910 10,250 10,590 
9, 520 9,860 10,200 10,540 10, 880 
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“SALARY SCHEDULE—Continued 
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Service step Longevity step increases 
“Salary class and title 
1 2 3 4 5 6 A B 0 
Class 2: 
A E AE AET A AAE E SPRENE ( $8,940 $9, 280 $9,620 90; 900 Be os ns mass cia $10, 300 $10, 640 $10, 980 
Fire inspector. 
SINE Ce sehen eo ec roti E meteraccssese 9,230 9, 570 9,910 10, 0 — 10, 590 10, 930 11,270 
Fire inspector assigned as technician l. 
. d ͤ ae ENN 9, 820 9, 860 10, 200 10, 5%, Sauces 10, 880 11, 220 11, 560 
Chas 3 Fire inspector assigned as technician II. 
lass 3: 
Assistant marine engineer 9, 570 9,910 10, 250 10, 800 SEE EERE EA 10, 930 11, 270 11,610 
Assistant pilot. 
333 
ass 4: 
9 AAA ³ AAA AA d 10,175 10, 515 10, 855 11195 PE ES pe E N tien pokes 11, 535 11,875 12,215 
Fire sergeant. 
Police sergeant. 
% TT ͤ Ä E E E 10, 485 10, 825 11, 165 U. W 11, 845 12, 185 12, 525 
Detective sergeant. 
Subclass c 10, 555 10, 895 11, 235 A, T8 11.815 12, 255 12, 595 
Police sergeant ass as motorcycle officer. 
Class ce; soy ean ” aer D 88 ä 11,710 12, 138 12, 566 Di 13, 422 1S O50 RO E TEE elt 
ba 8 A 
ice lieutenant. 
%% !. ͤ EN E E EAE A A 12,781 13, 209 13, 637 / E one-way 14, 493 . 
Marine engineer. 
J tices erik S E nce auchedacs 13, 852 14, 387 14, 922 U E E E 15,992 S iia S 
8 i ee captain. 
‘olice captain. 
Class 8. 85 er A E EPE E INEEN A 15, 994 16, 529 17, 064 o a RER I A AAN 18, 134 18}669)) Snt 
Battalion fire chief. 
Police inspector. 
Class 9: 
( / c 18, 671 19, 206 19, 741 S pian cn dcipinss a 20, 811 o 
Depuly Chiel of Poli 
ìef of Police. 
c u 20,277 0 ö % SAP E a a 21, 82 22,4 a a t 
Assistant Chief of Police. 
Assistant Fire Chief, j 2 
Commanding men o hp 8 singed Polica; 
mmanding officer of the U.S. Park Police. 
Class 1 Ran k 7 ̃ K ̃ͤ TS See ee 23, 491 24, 026 24, 561 25,006.” cunss se - scien iGes pas egun A T phdntntaesen 
Fire Chief. 
Chief of Police.” 


Sec. 2. (a) The rates of basic compensation 
if officers and members to whom the amend- 
ment made by the first section of this Act 
applies shall be adjusted as follows: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, each officer and member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at one of the 
scheduled service or longevity rates of a 
salary class or subclass of a salary class in 
the salary schedule in section 101 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary 
Act of 1958 (hereafter in this section referred 
to as the “salary schedule”) shall receive a 
rate of basic compensation at the correspond- 
ing rate in effect on and after the effective 
date of this section. 

(2) The Deputy Chief who on the effective 
date of this section was assigned as the 
Police Executive Officer shall receive in addi- 
tion to the basic compensation to which he 
is entitled under the salary schedule an 
additional $500 per annum. Such additional 
amount is to be included in any basic com- 
putation for retirement purposes under the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act (D.C. Code, title 4, chapter 5) 
and for the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code. Upon termination of the serv- 
ices of such officer, the provisions of this 
paragraph shall not be applied to any other 
officer or member assigned as Assistant 
Chief of Police. 

(b) Initial advancement to longevity steps 
shall be made, as of the effective date of this 
section, in the following manner: 

(1) A private who was serving in service 
step 6 of salary class 1 immediately prior to 
such date and who on such date had com- 
pleted at least 10 but less than 13 years of 
service as a private shall be advanced to 
longevity step A in such salary class and such 
service shall be credited to him for advance- 
ment to longevity step B in such salary class 
under section 401 of the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958. 

(2) A private who was serving in longevity 
step 7 of salary class 1 immediately prior 


to such date and who on such date had com- 
pleted at least 13 but less than 16 years of 
service as a private shall be advanced to 
longevity step B in such salary class and such 
service shall be credited to him for advance- 
ment to longevity step C in such salary class 
under section 401 of the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 1958. 

(3) A private who was serving in longevity 
step 8 of salary class 1 immediately prior to 
such date and who on such date had com- 
pleted at least 16 years of service as a private 
shall be advanced to longevity step C in 
such salary class. 

(4) An officer or member who was serving 
in service step 4 of salary class 2, 3, or 4 imme- 
diately prior to such date and who on such 
date had completed at least 156 but less than 
312 calendar weeks of continuous active serv- 
ice in such step in such salary class shall be 
advanced to longevity step A in such salary 
class and such service shall be credited to 
him for advancement to longevity step B in 
such salary class under section 401 of the 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1958. 

(5) An officer or member who was 
in longevity step 7 of salary class 2, 3, or 4 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 but less 
than 312 calendar weeks of continuous active 
service in such step in such salary class shall 
be advanced to longevity step B in such sal- 
ary class and such service shall be credited to 
him for advancement to longevity step C 
in such salary class under section 401 of the 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1958. 

(6) An officer or member who was serving 
in longevity step 8 of salary class 2, 3, or 4 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 calendar 
weeks of continuous active service in such 
step in such salary class shall be advanced 
to longevity step C in such salary class. 

(7) An officer or member who was serving 
in service step 4 of salary class 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 but less 
than 312 calendar weeks of continuous active 


service in such step in such salary class shall 
be advanced to longevity step A in such 
salary class and such service shall be credited 
to him for advancement to longevity step B 
in such salary class under section 401 of the 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1958. 

(8) An officer or member who was serving 
in longevity step 7 of salary class 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 
immediately prior to such date and who on 
such date had completed at least 156 calendar 
weeks of continuous active service in such 
step in such salary class shall be advanced to 
longevity step B in such salary class. 

Each such private, officer, or member shall 
receive the appropriate schedule rate of basic 
compensation for the longevity step to which 
he was advanced under this subsection. In 
computing the service of a private, officer, or 
member for purposes of this subsection, any 
period of satisfactory service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States shall be included. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 401(a) of the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) In recognition of long and 
faithful service, each officer and member, ex- 
cept the Chief of Police and Fire Chief, shall 
receive an amount (to be known as a longev- 
ity step increase) in addition to the rate of 
compensation prescribed in the salary sched- 
ule in section 101 for the maximum scheduled 
service step in the subclass of the salary class 
in which he is serving, or for the salary class 
in which he is serving if there are no sub- 
classes in his salary class, for each 156 cal- 
endar weeks of continuous service completed 
by him following the effective date of this 
subsection at such maximum rate or at a 
rate in excess thereof, without change to a 
higher salary class, subject to all of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(1) No officer or member shall receive 
more than one longevity step increase for 
any 156 calendar weeks of continuous sery- 
ice, and in order to be eligible therefor he 
shall have a current performance rating of 
‘satisfactory’ or better. 

“(2) Not more than three successive lon- 
gevity step increases may be granted to any 
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officer or member in salary classes 1 through 
4, nor more than two successive longevity 
step increases may be granted to any officer 
or member in salary classes 5 through 9. 

“(3) In the case of officers or members 
serving in salary class 1, each longevity step 
increase shall be equal to the increment be- 
tween service step 4 and service step 5. In the 
case of officers or members serving in the 
other salary classes, each longevity step in- 
crease shall be equal to one step increase of 
the salary class or subclass of a salary class 
in which the officer or member is serving. 

“(4) Each longevity step increase shall 
begin on the first day of the first pay period 
following completion of each 156 weeks.” 

(b) Section 401(c) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out “each deputy chief of the 
Metropolitan Police force and of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “each officer or 
member of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
White House Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, or the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia serving in salary 
class 9 of the salary schedule contained in 
section 101 of this Act”; and (2) by striking 
out “in the class or subclass to which his 
position is assigned in the schedule of rates 
established by section 101 of this Act” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “in the subclass of 
such salary class in which he is serving”. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia (or his delegate) may not as a part 
of any reorganization of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force or through any other administra- 
tive action— 

(1) change the title of the positions of 
Detective and Detective Sergeant in salary 
classes 3 and 4, respectively, of the 
schedule contained in section 101 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1958 (D.C. Code, sec. 4-823), 

(2) change the job description or duties 
of such positions as in effect on the effective 
date of this section, or 

(3) deny any individual serving in the po- 
sition of Detective on the effective date of 
this section reasonable opportunities to ad- 
vance to the position of Detective Sergeant, 
or transfer such individual without his con- 
sent to any other position, 
so long as any individual serving in the posi- 
tion of Detective on the effective date of this 
section is serving in such position. 

Sec, 5. Any officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the White House Police 
force, the United States Park Police force, 
or the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia who— 

(1) successfully completed a written ex- 
amination required for promotion to a po- 
sition in such force or Department, 

(2) was placed on a list of individuals 
eligible for a permanent promotion to such 
position, 

(3) was assigned to serve in such position 
on an “acting” basis, and 

(4) on January 1, 1968, had served at 
least 5 years in such position on such basis, 
shall be given a permanent promotion to 
such position without the administration 
of any other written examination. 

Sec. 6. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment or of the United States (including 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States) on the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that such retroactive compen- 
sation or salary shall be paid (1) to an 
officer or member of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police force, or the White House Police force, 
who retired during the period beginning on 
the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after October 1, 1967, and end- 
ing on the date of enactment of this Act, 
for services rendered during such period, 
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and (2) in accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter 8 of chapter 55 of title 5, 
United States Code (relating to settlement 
of accounts of deceased employees), for 
services rendered during the period begin- 
ning on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after October 1, 1967, 
and ending on the date of enactment of 
this Act, by an officer or member who dies 
during such period. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, in the case of an individual relieved 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or discharged 
from hospitalization following such train- 
ing and service, shall include the period 
provided by law for the mandatory restora- 
tion of such individual to a position in or 
under the Federal Government or the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of de 
the amount of insurance for which an 
officer or member is eligible under the pro- 
visions of chapter 87 of title 5, United States 
Code (relating to Government employees 
group life insurance), all changes in rates 
of compensation or salary which result from 
the enactment of this Act shall be held and 
considered to be effective as of the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 8. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect on the first day 


of the first pay period beginning on or after 
October 1, 1967. 


(b) The amendments made by section 
8(b) of this Act shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. McMILLAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15131 amends the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, 
as follows: 

First. A new salary schedule is pro- 
vided for officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia. 

This new salary schedule will provide 
an increase of 19.4 percent for beginning 
privates, and increases for the other 
categories of privates, in service step 1, 
from 18.6 percent to 17.8 percent. Fire 
inspectors and detectives will receive in- 
creases of approximately 10.9 percent, 
and sergeants about 13 percent. Officer 
personnel will be increased in amounts 
ranging from 9.3 percent for lieutenants 
down. to 4.4 percent for the chief of police 
and the fire chief. 

The average increase in salaries pro- 
vided by this new salary schedule is ap- 
proximately 10.1 percent. The reason for 
weighting the increases in favor of the 
lowest salary class, and particularly in 
the starting salary figure, is to aid in the 
critical problems of recruitment and of 
retention of the younger personnel. 

This proposed salary schedule will 
place the minimum salary for privates 
in the police and fire departments of the 
District at $8,000, with a maximum of 
$10,300 attainable in that grade after 16 
years of service. These figures will im- 
prove the relative position of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with respect to these 
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salaries among the jurisdictions of the 
Washington Metropolitan area and 
among the 21 U.S. cities of population 
greater than 500,000, as shown in the 
following table: 


In Washington Among 21 largest 
a US cities” 


Metropoli‘ 
area 
Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum mum mum 
Police: 
Fresest s asssoiscini 2 5 12 7 
Proposed..-.-------- 1 1 3 1 
Firemen: 
— 1 3 11 6 
Proposed ..-------- 1 1 3 1 


It is the opinion of your committee 
that the most effective inducement for 
recruiting new personnel into these serv- 
ices is the prospect of attractive, realistic 
salaries, and that this new salary sched- 
ule will afford the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia an excellent com- 
petitive position for the recruitment of 
qualified young men. 

Second. The new salary schedule also 
decreases the length of service required 
for officers and members of these forces 
to attain the top longevity step, or maxi- 
mum salary level, of their respective sal- 
ary classes. The time required for pri- 
vates, who comprise class 1, to reach 
maximum salary is reduced from 19 years 
to 16 years. For class 2 through class 4, 
which includes members through the 
rank of sergeant, the service time is re- 
duced from 18 years to 15 years. For 
officers in class 5 through class 9, the 
time required to attain the top longevity 
step will be lowered from 14 years to 12 
years. And the fire chief and the chief of 
police, who occupy class 10, will reach 
the maximum salary level for that class 
in 6 years, rather than 14 years as at 
present. 

These changes have been accomplished 
by decreasing the time interval between 
the several longevity step increases from 
4 years to 3 years, except in class 10 
where the two longevity steps will simply 
be eliminated, with maximum salary 
being attained in service step 4. The bill 
makes all initial adjustments to assure 
that present officers and members will 
receive full credit for their years of serv- 
ice on the new basis. For example, a pri- 
vate with 16 years of service will imme- 
diately advance to longevity step C; and 
& private with 14 years of service will be 
placed at longevity step B, and will ad- 
vance to longevity step C after 2 more 
years of service in his present salary 
class. 

Third. Additional compensation in the 
amount of $500 per year is provided for 
the present deputy chief assigned as the 
police executive officer. Heretofore this 
officer, who functions as the immediate 
second in command to the police chief, 
has received a higher salary than the 
other deputy chiefs whose responsibilities 
are not as great. The present reorganiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police force, 
however, will eliminate the rank of “Dep- 
uty Chief assigned as Police Executive 
Officer,” and the officer presently serving 
in this capacity will be assigned as one 
of the newly created assistant chiefs of 
police. However, for the duration of his 
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service this officer will continue also to 
perform the duties of his present position 
of police executive officer. In recognition 
of this dual assignment, your committee 
concurs with the recommendations of 
the District of Columbia Commissioner 
that this officer should receive this addi- 
tional compensation and the added re- 
tirement and insurance benefits which 
will accrue therefrom. It is to be noted 
however, that this dual status will not be 
filled by any future officer, and hence the 
additional compensation will be paid only 
to the present incumbent for the dura- 
tion of his service. 

Fourth. The bill provides automatic ad- 
vancement of all officers in salary class 9 
to the highest longevity step therein, 
after 30 years of continuous service. Ac- 
tually, this advancement was provided 
for all Deputy Chiefs by Public Law 88- 
575, enacted September 2, 1964 (78 Stat. 
882; D.C. Code, sec. 4-832(c) ), in recog- 
nition of the fact that an officer who 
attains this high rank, with as much as 
30 years’ service, stands very little chance 
of being able to serve sufficient additional 
years to reach the top salary level for 
this class; and it was the opinion of the 
Congress that an officer after such a long 
and distinguished career of service 
should be entitled to this advancement. 

The present reorganization of the 
Metropolitan Police force will change the 
titles of some of the present Deputy 
Chiefs to Assistant Chiefs, though they 
will continue to be placed in subclass (b) 
of salary class 9. It is the view of your 
committee that the automatic advance- 
ment of these men to the top salary level 
of class 9 after 30 years of service should 
be continued, and that the commanding 
officer of the White House Police and the 
commanding officer of the U.S. Park Po- 
lice should also be accorded the same 
benefit. This provision of H.R. 15131, 
therefore, simply continues the policy set 
forth in 1964 for Deputy Chiefs and ex- 
tends it to include two additional officers. 

Fifth. A “grandfather clause” assures 
all members of the Metropolitan Police 
force presently assigned in the rank of 
detective or detective sergeant against 
any change in their present title, job 
description, or duties. Also, present detec- 
tives are assured reasonable opportuni- 
ties to advance to the rank of detective 
sergeant. 

The present plan of reorganization of 
the Metropolitan Police force includes 
the eventual phasing out of the present 
positions of detective and detective ser- 
geant, and the work presently performed 
by men in these ranks is to be assigned 
eventually to selected personnel in the 
uniformed ranks. Hence, no additional 
appointments to the rank of detective 
will be made. This situation led some of 
the present detectives, some of whom 
have served in this specialized service 
for as much as 15 years, to fear that they 
would be forced to leave their present 
plainclothes status and the type of duty 
to which they have devoted years of 
service. Further, they felt that the phas- 
ing out of the rank of detective sergeant 
would preclude any chance of their being 
advanced to that higher rank. 
Separate legislation was introduced 
last year in behalf of these men, and 
public hearings thereon were conducted 
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by Subcommittee No. 2 on November 
9, 1967. Your committee concluded that 
these members are entitled to the assur- 
ance which H.R. 15131 will afford them, 
of opportunity to continue in their pres- 
ent status and type of service, and for 
advancement therein. 

Sixth. The bill provides for the per- 
manent promotion, as of the effective 
date of this act, of any officer or member 
appointed on an “acting” basis to a 
higher position after having passed a 
written examination and being placed on 
the eligible list for permanent promo- 
tion to such position, and who had served 
at least 5 years in such higher position 
as of January 1, 1968. Such an officer or 
member is to be so promoted without 
further written examination. 

This provision will affect not more 
than one or two men. Our committee is 
advised, however, of an instance in 
which one member, after passing the 
written examination for promotion to 
lieutenant and reaching the top position 
on the eligible list for the promotion, 
was made an “acting” lieutenant and has 
served satisfactorily in that capacity for 
more than 5 years. It has been ruled, 
however, that the old eligible list has 
expired, and that in order to be promoted 
permanently to the rank of lieutenant 
this man will have to qualify again on 
a written examination. 

It is the opinion of our committee that 
this man, and any other member in like 
circumstances, has established beyond 
any question his complete qualification 
for the higher position to which he seeks 
permanent appointment, and moreover 
has proved by actual experience his abil- 
ity to discharge successfully the duties 
of that position. 

Seventh. The provisions of the bill are 
to be effective on the first day of the 
first pay period beginning on or after 
October 1, 1967, except for section 3(b). 
This latter section, which provides for 
the advancement of officers in class 9 to 
the top longevity step after 30 years of 
service, is to become effective on the date 
of enactment of the bill. 

COST OF BILL 


The annual cost which will accrue as 
a result of the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation, is estimated by the 
District of Columbia Personnel Office at 
approximately $4.8 million. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Our committee feels that there was at 
least an implied understanding last year, 
when the imminence of adjournment of 
the first session of the present Congress 
left no time for the proper consideration 
of a salary increase for the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District. of Columbia equivalent to 
the three-stage increase granted to clas- 
sified Government employees at that 
time, that members of these forces could 
expect an increase this year made retro- 
active to October 1, 1967, to compensate 
them for their temporary disadvantage. 

After extensive public hearings, con- 
ducted on January 23 and 30, 1968, and 
careful consideration of several bills 
which were introduced on the subject, 
the committee concluded that H.R. 15131, 
affording an average salary increase of 
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10.1 percent and a $1,300 increase in re- 
cruitment pay, retroactive to October 1, 
1967, will properly compensate the mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments to 
a degree which is equitable with the 
three-stage increase granted classified 
Government employees as of that date. 
Also, we believe that the considerably 
higher percentage increases for salary 
class 1, as compared with the more mod- 
est but substantial increases in the other 
classes, will prove an invaluable aid to 
the recruitment and retention of well- 
qualified personnel. 

Therefore, our committee feels that 
this proposed salary schedule, while 
somewhat higher in average percentage 
than was recommended by the District 
of Columbia Commissioner or was incor- 
porated in any of the bills previously in- 
troduced, is entirely fair, realistic, and 
justified in view of the urgent necessity 
for increasing the safety of the citizens 
of the District of Columbia and the mil- 
lions of people who come each year to 
visit their Nation’s Capital. 

At the same time, however, our com- 
mittee feels strongly that this effort on 
the part of the Congress to increase the 
strength and the effectiveness of the 
Metropolitan Police force must be sup- 
plemented by the assurance that all the 
officers and members of that force may 
depend at all times on full and proper 
support from their superiors. Members 
of this committee have received many 
bitter complaints from the District of 
Columbia police officers which indicate 
that this support and backing, which is 
an absolute “must” for the morale of 
the policeman on the beat, has been 
lacking in too many instances. To what- 
ever extent this situation exists, until 
and unless it is corrected, no salary 
schedule can be properly effective in re- 
taining able young men on the police 
force of the District of Columbia. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, strike out lines 8 through 20 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) The officer of the Metropolitan Police 
force who on the effective date of this sec- 
tion held the rank of Deputy Chief and was 
assigned as the Police Executive Officer shall 
receive until his retirement from the force 
$500 per annum in addition to the basic 
compensation to which he is entitled under 
the salary schedule. Such additional amount 
is to be included in any basic compensation 
for retirement purposes under the Policemen 
and Firemen's Retirement and Disability Act 
(D.C. Code, title 4, chapter 5) and for the 
purpose of determining the amount of insur- 
ance for which such officer is eligible under 
chapter 87 of title 5, United States Code.” 

Page 3, line 24, strike out “A private” and 
insert in lieu thereof “An officer or mem- 
ber”. 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “13” and insert 
in lieu thereof “11”, 

Page 4, line 8, strike out A private“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “An officer or member”, 

Page 4, line 10, strike out “16” and insert 
in lieu thereof “15”. 

Page 4, line 16, strike out “A private” and 
insert in lieu thereof “An officer or mem- 
ber“. 

Page 4, line 16, strike out 8“ and insert 
in lieu thereof 7 or 8”, 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask a 
question or two of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Does this bill and the amendments 
that are to be adopted have the blessing 
of the city government of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. In fact, the 
administration sent a bill down asking 
for an increase in the policemen’s and 
-firemen’s salaries. We did not take the 
entire package since it would take too 
long to make a study at this time on the 
entire package. 

Mr. GROSS. It will result in a rather 
substantial expenditure. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to be sure that the 
Members of the House, other than the 
members on the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, understand that this 
bill has been requested by the District 
government so that when that govern- 
ment comes in for money to finance these 
increases an effort will not be made to 
load it on the taxpayers of all the United 
States. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. The com- 
mittee has been under great pressure 
for the last year from several sources 
that we did not pay the police officers 
in the District sufficient starting salary. 
We have made an effort here to bring the 
starting salaries of the policemen up to 
at least equal any State or any city that 
has a population of between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 people. 

Mr. GROSS. This legislation is here 
by virtue of a request from the District 
government. Is that correct? 

Mr, McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to urge the sup- 
port of my colleagues for this most im- 
portant bill, of which I am pleased to be 
a cosponsor, to provide for adequate and 
realistic salary increases for the officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia. 

It is impossible at this time to exag- 
gerate the extreme importance of bring- 
ing the salaries of these members of the 
District of Columbia Police and Fire De- 
partments to a proper level. Since the 
last salary increase of these policemen 
and firemen was enacted in November 
1966, increases in the recruiting salaries 
for both police and fire privates in nearly 
all of the 20 other major cities in the 
United States have lowered the District 
of Columbia from fifth to 12th place 
among these cities in starting salaries 
fer police privates, and from fifth to 
llth place in starting salaries for fire 
privates. And at the same time, recruit- 
ing rates for police and fire privates have 
also increased materially in the other 
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jurisdictions in the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington area, 

Today, there is a nationwide shortage 
of qualified young men seeking careers 
in the fields of law enforcement and fire- 
fighting, and the above-cited situation 
with respect to salaries has seriously 
jeopardized the District’s competitive 
position in seeking the services of such 
young men. 

The Metropolitan Police force has not 
been at full authorized strength since 
February of 1964, and as of February 13 
of this year there were 291 vacancies out 
of some 3,100 positions authorized. While 
the number of vacancies has been re- 
duced somewhat in the past several weeks 
by a most vigorous recruiting effort, I 
submit that the strength of the police 
force in the Nation’s Capital remains at a 
dangerous low level. The incidence of 
major crime in the District is at an all- 
time high, and is increasing steadily each 
month. During the first 9 months of 1967, 
for example, the incidence of major crime 
in the District increased by almost 35 
percent as compared to the same period 
of 1966, while at the same time the 
nationwide increase was only 16 percent. 
The disgraceful fact is that the Capital 
City of the greatest Nation in the world 
is becoming a mecca for criminals, and 
is rapidly acquiring a nationwide repu- 
tation of being unsafe for the residents 
of the city and for visitors alike. 

While the problems of recruitment and 
retention of personnel in the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia are 
not as acute as in the Metropolitan Police 
force, there is nevertheless a serious 
situation. For the past several years, the 
Fire Department has averaged 33 vacan- 
cies in its total authorized strength of 
approximately 1,400 men, and in Janu- 
ary of this year the figure had risen to 
39 vacancies. Further, I am disturbed by 
the fact that in recent years the District 
of Columbia Fire Department has been 
obliged to accept recruits who have 
achieved barely passing scores on the 
civil service written examination. Since 
a passing mark of 70 on this examination 
actually represents only 40 correct an- 
swers out of 80 rather simple questions, 
such a score indicates at best only margi- 
nal mental and educational qualification. 
And inasmuch as firefighting is becoming 
an increasingly technical occupation re- 
quiring more and more educational ac- 
complishment, it is obvious that this 
situation will in time seriously lower 
the efficiency and caliber of the District 
of Columbia Fire Department, which for 
many years has enjoyed a very proud 
reputation. 

Since we in the Congress are respon- 
sible for the welfare of the District of 
Columbia, it is incumbent upon us to 
take immediate steps to provide every 
possible assurance of safety for the lives 
and property of the residents of and 
visitors to our Nation’s Capital. 

The salary schedule proposed in H.R. 
15131 will increase the starting salary for 
police and fire privates from $6,700 to 
$8,000 per year. The maximum salary for 
such privates will become $10,300, attain- 
able after 16 years of service, compared 
to the present $9,240 which accrues after 
19 years of service. The percentage in- 
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creases vary for the different ranks and 
Salary classes, with an overall average 
increase of 10.1 percent. The increases 
are weighted, of course, in favor of the 
members in the lower salary classes, for 
the purpose of alleviating the very seri- 
ous problems of recruitment and reten- 
tion of the younger members. 

A very important provision of H.R. 
15131 is the reduction of the years of 
service required in every salary class for 
officers and members to reach the top 
longevity step, or maximum salary level, 
for that class. This has been accom- 
plished by reducing the time interval 
between the successive longevity steps 
from 4 years to 3. I believe that this 
modification of the present salary sched- 
ule, by significantly reducing the time 
required for in-grade salary increases, 
will prove highly effective as an induce- 
ment to career employment. 

On November 13, 1967, I introduced 
the bill, H.R. 13980, which would have 
provided somewhat smaller salary in- 
creases for policemen and firemen than 
does H.R. 15131. However, my bill also 
provided for additional compensation for 
officers and members below the rank of 
Deputy Chief who acquire college credits 
in subjects which would enhance their 
value to their organization. Specifically, 
a police officer acquiring 30 semester- 
hours of college credit in law enforce- 
ment or administration, or a fireman who 
obtains 30 semester-hours in fire science 
or administration, would receive $600 of 
additional salary per year, and a mem- 
ber acquiring 60 semester-hours of such 
credits would be entitled to an additional 
$1,200 per year. 

I am informed that such inducements 
to higher education have been put into 
effect for members of the police and fire 
departments in some other cities. While 
I believe that over a period of time, such 
a program would result in some upgrad- 
ing of these departments in the District 
of Columbia, I agree with the majority 
of my colleagues on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee that the most im- 
portant single inducement to recruit- 
ment and retention of men, which is the 
most urgent need of these forces today, 
lies in attractive salaries. And inasmuch 
as we have reported the bill, H.R. 15131, 
with a salary schedule substantially 
higher than was requested by the District 
of Columbia government, or was pro- 
posed in any other previous bill, I 
thoroughly agree that this matter of 
extra salary inducement for higher edu- 
cation, as well as other proposals for pay- 
ment of travel and moving expenses for 
new members of the police and fire de- 
partments, should properly be considered 
in separate legislation at an appropriate 
future time. 

In further justification of the salary 
increases which this bill will afford of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, I wish to point 
out that as of October 1, 1967, all em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and 
all personnel employed by the District 
of Columbia government with the ex- 
ception of policemen, firemen, and 
teachers, were given the first step of a 
three-stage salary increase, the other 
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two steps of which are to become effective 
in 1968 and 1969 respectively. These 
three increases will total some 11 per- 
cent. It is my earnest conviction that 
since time remaining during the first 
session of this Congress did not permit 
proper consideration and enactment of 
increases which would have afforded 
equitable treatment for these dedicated 
and vitally important public servants as 
well, there was at least an understood 
obligation that such legislation would 
have the highest priority for enactment 
this year. 

For the reasons set forth above, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that the salary in- 
creases proposed in H.R. 15131 for the 
officers and members of the District of 
Columbia Police and Fire Departments, 
effective retroactively to October 1, 1967, 
are realistic and equitable; and that the 
cost of $4.8 million, which is estimated 
will accrue therefrom for a full fiscal 
year, is a reasonable price indeed to pay 
in fairness to these members, and as a 
sincere effort by this Congress to help 
assure the safety of the citizens of this 
city, and of its millions of visitors each 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, for emphasis let me sum- 
marize the reasons for my support for 
this legislation which would provide a 
10.1-percent increase in salaries for the 
policemen and firemen of the District of 
Columbia. 

This is only one approach, Mr. Speaker, 
to the problem with which we are con- 
fronted insofar as law enforcement is 
concerned, but it is a major step in the 
right direction. For too long we have 
taken for granted those on whom we are 
depending for protection of life and 
property in the Nation’s Capital—pro- 
tection of our homes and loved ones. For 
too long we have ignored the economic 
plight and the financial problems of our 
police and firemen. 

In all other walks of life and in all 
other commodities, we get what we pay 
for. Regardless of seniority, and regard- 
less of devotion to the service that our 
police and firemen have, in the final 
analysis we are going to get the quality 
of men, the amount of skill and training, 
in line with what we will pay. 

We have 291 vacancies in the Police 
Department of the District of Columbia 
at the present time, and 39 vacancies on 
the Fire Department. These vacancies 
have existed in varying numbers since 
1964. It is imperative that we do some- 
thing to beef up our Police and Fire 
Departments, and give them more sup- 
port, and particularly in this city where 
we find that there are so many misfits 
running around, riffraff, who have the 
attitude that the Government owes them 
a living, and particularly also when we 
find that there are so many causes that 
are being embraced, some covered with 
the cloth of dignity, by those who feel 
that they have the right to choose the 
type of rights and laws that they want 
to obey, and where it has become the 
vogue to challenge the authority of our 
police departments. And especially when 
every time the policeman on the beat 
tries to do his job, we immediately hear 
the charge of “police brutality.” 

We have to do something to show our 
law enforcement officials that they do 
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have our support and our confidence. 
True, this will cost some money. In 
answer to the gentleman from Iowa, this 
bill will cost $4.8 million, which is $1.8 
million more than the District Commis- 
sioners proposed, and this is going to 
cause some budgetary problems in the 
District government. But we have to 
acknowledge that it is the responsibility 
of the Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment to underwrite the budget of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would state that last year we passed 
a revenue bill. In that bill I sponsored a 
$10 million increase in Federal payments 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN], the distinguished minority 
leader on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, and I got together on a $50 mil- 
lion borrowing authority for the District, 
and it was my understanding at that 
time that this money was to go into sal- 
ary increases, but we were not able to 
get the time to increase the police and 
firemen’s salaries until this year. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct. What we are proposing here is 
no more than what we have done for 
other employees of the District govern- 
ment, and for all Federal employees as 
well. 

Mr. McMILLAN. A 10.1 percent in- 
crease will actually be more than the 
first session of the last Congress made 
for other Federal employees. 

I wonder if the gentleman will also 
agree with me that it is going to take 
more than an increase in salaries and 
money to build the Metropolitan Police 
force up to full strength and give them 
full confidence in making arrest. It is 
going to take the backing of the admin- 
istration, and it is going to take the 
backing and the full support of the police 
superior in the District of Columbia, 
when a man is arrested he will know that 
he can be protected by his superiors and 
by the people on the street. At the present 
time, a policeman can get killed on the 
Washington streets, and no one comes 
to his aid. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
the reason I said at the outset that this is 
only one of the many approaches toward 
solving the difficult problems with which 
we are confronted. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The statement made by the gentleman, 
and the supplementary remarks made by 
the chairman of the committee, I believe 
are well accepted by the House. 

Can the gentleman tell the House as 
well why the committee did not go along 
with the education and recruitment in- 
centive? 

I would think this would contribute 
greatly toward the making attractive re- 
cruitment and service on the District of 
Columbia police force. 
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On reading the minority views, it seems 
that the police forces in the area sur- 
rounding the District have these types 
of incentives. Why should not the District 
force have them as well? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman in the well has no quarrel with 
those concepts as the gentleman has just 
stated them. In fact, they are included 
in a bill that I originally introduced. We 
felt, however, that this particular prob- 
lem deserves more study and more con- 
sideration, and, at the same time we felt 
that a pay increase was imperative. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Therefore, 
the committee felt that by going into it 
in greater detail we probably could ac- 
complish much more than just the provi- 
sions that were included in the bill itself. 
We feel that possibly some inequities 
might be created by paying some of the 
policemen on the beat $600 or $1,200 more 
just because he had the opportunity of 
haying this additional 30 or 60 hours of 
study while other policemen may have 
that same or similar type of training 
or let us say the type of training that 
would make him a more efficient and ef- 
fective officer—and yet receive $600 or 
$1,200 less. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Illinois that I do not 
know of any member of the committee 
who strenuously objected to the re- 
mainder of the package sent down here 
by the administration. However, we 
thought the only part that was not con- 
troversial was the part that would im- 
mediately raise the starting salaries of 
the Metropolitan Police force. I advised 
the members of the committee that I 
would be happy to go along with making 
a further study of the proposals that were 
in the original package, to find out 
whether we have sufficient funds in the 
District treasury to take care of paying 
these people’s expenses to come here for 
interviews and to pay the expenses of 
moving and for the educational feature. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman from 
Virginia is so right when he says just 
the raising of the salaries of these fine 
and dedicated people will not cure the 
situation. They deserve it—and it should 
be. However, more important I think is 
the fact that not only this Congress but 
the District of Columbia, the executive 
branch, and all law-abiding citizens 
should back these men in the discharge of 
their duties because they are protecting 
your life and my life and your property 
and my property and certainly they de- 
sire appreciation and the firm backing of 
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every law-abiding citizen in these United 
States. 

Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. I should 
like to add this further thought to what 
the gentleman from Florida has just 
said. 

This is in conjunction with the budg- 
etary problem with which the District 
government will be confronted. This Dis- 
trict of Columbia police force is not 
exclusively the police force of the people 
who happen to be living within the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia. 
Certainly, they are assigned the respon- 
sibility of protecting the citizens of the 
District of Columbia, but they are also 
protecting all of the American citizens 
because this is the Nation’s Capital. It is 
the city in which the Congress of the 
United States is located. So we cannot 
be indifferent to the facts, as to how 
this police department is managed and 
how the people are to be paid. The fact 
of the matter is that if some Members 
and some people had their way and could 
turn over the District of Columbia to the 
citizens who are living within its bound- 
aries, before doing so we had better 
take a long, hard look as to whether or 
not we are turning the police force over 
to these people. In fact, we have legisla- 
tion pending now in committee, and I 
understand from the chairman there 
will be hearings on this legislation, that 
would consolidate the five separate po- 
lice departments now existing here in 
the Nation’s Capital to comprise a single 
Capitol police department, and place it 
under the jurisdiction of the Speaker of 
the House and the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, so that we can make 
sure that these men will be properly 
trained year in and year out and that 
we are going to have a properly manned, 
properly managed, and properly fi- 
nanced police department here in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. I think this may be a good 
time to point out that a great number 
of men and women who are members of 
the Metropolitan Police force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are presently engaged 
in furthering their education. Indeed as 
many as 800 to 3,000 members of the po- 
lice force are frequently engaged at one 
time in the study at a college level and 
particularly in the study of police ad- 
ministration, investigation and so forth, 
and then branching off into more aca- 
demic subjects. 

If the matter of paid-for education is 
not properly handled, it is very possible 
that some rather serious morale prob- 
lems could develop. In other words, if a 
person had taken these courses in police 
administration years ago, I do not think 
he should have the same credit for that 
knowledge as if he had had a recent 
course, or if he enrolled in a course now. 

The same problem creeps into this 
business of giving too big an incentive to 
recruit in the Police Department, espe- 
cially if, while offering an incentive to 
recruit, we lower the standards for ad- 
mission to the police force. We get some- 
one as a member who has not had the 
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advantage of this bonanza, if you want 
to call it that, and was admitted under 
higher standards than someone coming 
in now without the qualifications. 

(On request of Mr. Hatey, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. The gentleman’s com- 
ments are well taken. There is no basic 
disagreement in the desirability of pro- 
viding for incentives to those who are 
doing more toward bettering their educa- 
tion. We have a very serious problem in 
recruitment at the present time. We have 
presently 291 vacancies in the Metropoli- 
tan Police force alone. The starting sal- 
aries for the new policemen are not com- 
petitive enough. We feel it is imperative, 
if we are going to attract the better cali- 
ber of young people into police work, to 
provide better salaries. 

That does not mean we are in dis- 
agreement with what the gentleman is 
talking about. I merely state that we 
should devote more consideration and 
study to this problem of additional in- 
centives. The committee has committed 
itself to further study of the matter, 
and we do not think we should take care 
of it in this bill at the present time. 

Mr. KYL. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman would agree 
that if we are going to provide incentive 
to recruitment we should not lower the 
standard substantially for recruits. We 
want to attract the men who can make 
the best possible police officers. If we did 
offer a financial incentive but lowered 
the standards at the same time, we might 
create a problem rather than solve one. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. We do 
not intend to lower the standards. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and commend him on his 
remarks in support of this bill. Cer- 
tainly I am in support of it. I would ask 
the gentleman if the fact that major 
crimes in the District of Columbia are 
more than twice what they are in the 
rest of the country at large is not a 
reason why we should support this bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It has 
been increasing steadily every year for 
the last 10 or 15 years. We know that 
conditions in the District of Columbia 
are becoming even more aggravated. We 
are confronted almost daily with threats 
of various demonstrations that will be 
conducted here in the Nation’s capital. 
We cannot afford to have anything like 
a second-class police force. We must 
have the best police officers in the Na- 
tion. I believe we do have, and I want to 
keep it that way. And we will have to 
pay for a good police force if we are 
going to get one. 

Mr. SCOTT. I agree with the gentle- 
man and thank him. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Reference was made to 
the recommendations of the city govern- 
ment. I note in the committee hearings 
that the total cost involved in the bill 
sent up was $3.6 million. The committee 
report indicates that the bill we sent out 
will cost $4.8 million, I am in complete 
support of the increase, but I think the 
record should show that there is an in- 
crease over the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the remaining committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 24, strike out “312” and insert 
in lieu thereof “208”. 

Page 5, line 9, strike out “312” and insert 
in lieu thereof “208”. 

Page 6, line 1, strike out 312“ and insert 
in lieu thereof 208“. 

Page 6, line 14, strike out “private, officer,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “officer”. 

Page 6, line 16, strike out “In” and all that 
follows down through line 19 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“In computing the service of an officer or 
member for purposes of this subsection, only 
periods of satisfactory service as an Officer 
or member and periods of satisfactory service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
shall be included.” 

Page 7, line 20, strike out “classes” and 
insert in lieu thereof “salary classes”, 

Page 10, line 1, insert “as of the effective 
date of this Act” immediately after “pro- 
motion”. 

Page 10, line 16, strike out “8” and insert 
in lieu thereof VIII“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’MILLAN 


Mr. McMILLAN Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McMILLAN: On 
page 9, line 6, strike out “9” and insert in 
lieu thereof “8 or 9”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAMS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Apams; On 
page 10, after line 21, insert the following 
new sections: 

“Src. 6. (a) Any officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, or the White House Police 
force— 

“(1) who is serving in a salary class (other 
than salary class 9 or 10) of the salary sched- 
ule contained in section 101 of the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, and 

“(2) who is determined under regulations 
prescribed under subsection (c) to have satis- 
factorily completed at least 30 but less than 
60 semester hours or the equivalent of law 
enforcement or police administration courses 
at an accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation, 


shall, if he has completed his one-year’s pro- 
bation, be paid $600 per annum in addition 
to the basic rate of compensation prescribed 
for such officer or member in such salary 
schedule. 

“(b) Any officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, or the White House Police 
force— 

“(1) who is serving in a salary class (other 
than salary class 9 or 10) of the salary sched- 
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ule contained in section 101 of the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, and 

%) who is determined under regulations 
prescribed under subsection (c) to have satis- 
factorily completed at least 60 semester hours 
or the equivalent of law enforcement or 
police administration courses at an ac- 
credited institution of higher education, 
shall, if he has completed his one-year’s pro- 
bation, be paid $1,200 per annum in addition 
to the basic rate of compensation prescribed 
for such officer or member in such salary 
schedule. 

“(c) Such regulations as may be necessary 
for the administration of the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) shall be issued by 
the District of Columbia Council in the case 
of the Metropolitan Police force, by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the case of the 
United States Park Police force, and by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the case of the 
White House Police force, The Council and 
such Secretaries shall standardize such 
regulations to the fullest extent possible. The 
additional amount of compensation au- 
thorized by those subsections shall be in- 
cluded in any basic computation for retire- 
ment purposes under the Policemen and 
Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act (D.O. 
Code, title 4, chapter 5) and for the purpose 
of determining the amount of insurance for 
which an individual is eligible under chap- 
ter 87 of title 5, United States Code. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the District of Colum- 
bia Council, to pay or reimburse an individ- 
ual for the travel expenses which he incurred 
in traveling between his home or place of 
business and the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he is 
qualified for appointment to the position of 
private in the Metropolitan Police force. The 
regulations of the District of Columbia 
Council may (1) authorize the payment of a 
per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence, 
private in the Metropolitan Police force. 
and (2) prescribe maximum amounts of al- 
lowable travel expenses which may not ex- 
ceed the maximum amounts authorized for 
employees of the government of the District 
of Columbia under subchapter I of chapter 
57 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(b} The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is authorized, under regulations 
prescribed by the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil, to pay to a person who is newly ap- 
pointed as a private in the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force and who is required to relocate his 
place of residence in order to come within 
the required area of residence for officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
(prescribed in the first section of the Act of 
July 25, 1956 (D.C. Code, 4-132a) )— 

“(1) a cash resettlement allowance not to 
exceed $250, and 

“(2) a per diem allowance not to exceed 

$7.50 per day for a period not to exceed 
ninety days beginning with the date of his 
appointment. 
The allowances authorized by this subsec- 
tion shall not be allowed unless the person 
appointed shall agree in writing to remain 
a member of the Metropolitan Police force 
for twenty-four months following his ap- 
pointment unless separated for a reason be- 
yond his control and acceptable to the Com- 
missioner. In case of violation of such agree- 
ment, any moneys expended by the District 
of Columbia on the allowances authorized 
by this subsection shall be recoverable from 
the individual concerned as a debt due the 
District of Columbia. The Commissioner 
may waive in whole or in part a right of 
recovery under this subsection, if it is shown 
that the recovery would be against equity 
and good conscience or against the public 
interest.” 

On page 10, line 22, strike out “6” and 
insert in lieu thereof “8”. 
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On page 11, line 25, strike out “7” and 
insert in lieu thereof “9”. 

On page 12, line 7, strike out “8” and 
insert in lieu thereof 10“. 

On page 12, line 11, strike out “The” and 
insert in Meu thereof “Sections 6 and 7 of 
this Act and the”. 


Mr. ADAMS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the Recorp, and that I may 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would ask the gentle- 
man to make the request for additional 
time at the end of his first 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to having the amendment con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
state these are the recruitment and in- 
centive proposals which have been of- 
fered by a bipartisan group of the com- 
mittee. These incentives were distributed 
to all Members of the House in printed 
form, but in the event some Members 
may not have their copies, the proposals 
are printed on page 3924 of the RECORD 
of February 22, where they are set forth 
in full. I have asked that the proposals 
not be read in full at this point because 
they are rather lengthy, but their es- 
sential portion is very short. 

Essentially, these provide for two 
things. First, that we grant to members 
of the Police Department, to all members 
who have completed 30 credit-hours in 
law enforcement in an accredited in- 
stitution of higher learning, an addi- 
tional $600 a year. If a man has com- 
pleted 60 credit-hours, he will receive 
an additional $1,200 a year. Those are 
the educational incentives. 

The recruitment incentives provide 
that if a man is to come to this depart- 
ment and work and agree to stay for 2 
years, we will pay relocation expenses 
up to $250 and per diem of $7.50 a day 
not to exceed 90 days. 

These incentives are, to us, absolutely 
essential to build the quality, efficient 
police department I know all of us want 
in Washington, D.C. The building of a 
police department in a city—and we are 
going to face this in every city in 
America—is a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative thing, and this proposal was 
recommended by the President’s Crime 
Commission nationally. It is recom- 
mended by the Crime Commission on the 
District of Columbia, it is recommended 
by the District Government, it is recom- 
mended by Commissioner Washington, 
it is recommended by the Policemen’s 
Association, it is recommended by the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and it is recommended by the new 
Public Safety Director. 

In fact, I know of no one who has come 
in and testified before the committee 
who has not recommended that this is 
the way we go to build a professional 
police department. 

Many of us feel this is an essential 
thing and a desperately important thing 
at this point. 
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We talk about morale in a police de- 
partment. One of the things that makes 
for morale in any police department for 
a similiar type organization is pride in 
what you are doing, belief in what you 
are doing, a belief that the people do 
support you and are with you. One of 
the things that produces this is to know 
that the man who is with you in the 
department is a man who is moving 
ahead and trying to put together the 
sort of educational background to handle 
the things that are necessary to make 
a police department work. 

We have seen this happen in organi- 
zations such as the FBI, which requires 
college degrees. At one time a man had 
to be a lawyer or an accountant. The 
men in that department are sharp, 
bright, awake, moving forward, with the 
feeling they should try to improve them- 
selves and to improve their standards. 

I believe this is true of the police 
department. To do this we want to give 
these men the funds to do so. We want 
to give them encouragement, and we 
want to pay them as they do so. 

This is the first step. This is the sort 
of thing recommended by the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
to really begin to put together a depart- 
ment which can cope with the problems 
of metropolitan crime. 

Metropolitan crime and the things 
happening in our cities are not like the 
problems the departments handled 10 
or 15 years ago. They are not like the 
problems the rural department handle. 
They are not like the things the small 
cities handle. They are different, dis- 
tinctive, dangerous and difficult. 

These men handle difficult problems of 
evidence every day. 

As an example, we passed a crime bill 
in the last session, on which many of 
us worked long and very hard. An ac- 
ceptable compromise came out of that 
bill. One of the problems is that the man 
on the street is going to have to operate 
under a difficult set of guidelines, and 
make some very quick decisions which he 
will have to make right on the spot. Let 
us give him some help. Let us show him 
we want to go with him. 

This proposal has been studied and 
recommended again and again. 

It was recommended that there be a 
rating of master patrolmen. We have 
agreed we will not pursue that but will 
instead offer a straight across-the-board 
educational incentive to all men. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Washington has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ADAMS 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us what this amendment would cost? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. We have at the 
present time approximately 500 men in 
school. If each one of them qualified for 
the incentive, it would cost $300,000. If 
each one qualified for the maximum 
incentive, presently in school, it would 
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cost $600,000. And that is a small enough 
price to pay for our protection. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I to assume that the 
District of Columbia government would 
levy the taxes and provide the money? 

Mr. ADAMS. As the gentleman from 
Minnesota pointed out, we in the last 
session agreed not only to raise the Fed- 
eral payment but also to go for addi- 
tional borrowing. At the same time the 
District government agreed to and has 
raised taxes and is in the process of pre- 
senting to Congress now a budget with 
increased taxes in it. 

Mr. GROSS. It seems to be difficult to 
get the District of Columbia to raise its 
taxes comparable to those of cities of 
comparable size. I wonder whether it 
would raise the money to pay for some of 
the bills we are being called upon to vote. 

Mr. ADAMS. They would raise the 
money. 

I should like to point out also that the 
gentleman has an interest, I have an 
interest, and every taxpayer in the 
United States has an interest in this 
Capital being safe and being a place 
where people can come with their fam- 
ilies and children and spend time. 

I have not received a single letter— 
and I doubt the gentleman has—to say, 
“We will not pay for additional police 
protection in Washington, D.C.” 

Mr. GROSS. I believe we have that 
interest in every city in Iowa, in the State 
of Washington, in Oregon, and in all the 
other States. We all hope for and want 
to see law and order and peace in the 
streets. 

Mr. ADAMS. Absolutely. I believe that 
one of the places to start is right here. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MACHEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I certainly wish to com- 
mend him for his statement in connec- 
tion with the educational amendment. 
I do support the educational amendment 
and this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have the 
opportunity today to rise and give my 
firm support to H.R, 15131. I believe that 
the Police and Fire Departments of the 
District of Columbia have been greatly 
hampered in their efforts to recruit and 
maintain topflight personnel because 
they have thus far been unable to pay 
these men starting salaries which are 
comparable with those paid in other oc- 
cupations and professions which are also 
seeking men of ability and education. 
Passage of the bill we are considering 
now will enable these departments to 
pay such salaries. 

Since the last salary increase was en- 
acted for District of Columbia police and 
firemen in November 1966, there has been 
an increase averaging about 11 percent 
in the recruiting rate for police privates 
in 17 of the 20 major cities in the United 
States. There has been an increase of 
10.7 percent in the recruiting rates for 
fire privates in 18 of the 20 major cities. 
The District has been unable to keep pace 
with these increases and thus has 
dropped from fifth to 12th among these 
cities in ‘starting salaries paid to police 
privates and from fifth to 11th in starting 
Salaries paid to fire privates. 
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The bill we are considering today will 
provide salary increases which will once 
again enable the District to compete ef- 
fectively with other large cities for top- 
flight police and fire recruits. Of special 
Significance is the fact that the salary 
increases provided in this bill would put 
the District in an excellent recruiting 
position vis-a-vis the major eastern cities 
of the United States which constitute the 
major market from which the District 
recruits its police and fire privates. 

The need for quick and decisive action 
on this bill is very clear. During the last 
9 months of 1967, the incidence of ma- 
jor crime in the District of Columbia 
rose by about 34 percent as compared to 
a rise nationally of 16 percent. Just last 
week I read in the Washington Post that 
the incidence of crime in the District for 
January 1968 as compared to January 
1967 had increased by 14 percent. This 
figure may seem staggering but con- 
sider that this 14-percent increase was 
the smallest increase which had been 
recorded in 19 months. 

With major crime in the District at an 
all-time high and increasing steadily 
each month, and with the Nation’s Capi- 
tal fast acquiring a reputation as a city 
that is unsafe for visitors rather than 
one as one of the model cities of the 
country, the need for prompt and effec- 
tive action is evident. 

The simple and not too pleasing fact 
of the matter is that the District’s Po- 
lice Department has not been at full 
strength since 1964. During the first 9 
months of 1967, 133 members of the force 
resigned, many of them to take positions 
on police forces elsewhere, and 129 re- 
tired. During approximately the same 
time period an accelerated recruiting ef- 
fort was made and 143 new men were 
recruited through the use of a traveling 
recruitmobile, visits to area military 
bases, et cetera. Even so, the net loss of 
manpower was 119 men. The Fire De- 
partment has experienced this same dif- 
ficulty to a somewhat lesser degree. 

In both Departments, recruits have 
been so unavailable that it has been nec- 
essary to accept applicants whose score 
on the written civil service exam has 
been just barely passing. The passing 
grade of 70 in this written test is as- 
signed if the applicant can answer 40 of 
80 questions correctly. Such a situation 
must inevitably affect the quality of the 
performance of these Departments and 
their morale. 

Of course, we cannot solve all the 
problems which these two Departments 
are facing in recruiting personnel by 
providing for a more competitive salary 
seale. This legislation is a good first step. 
However, it is only that. Congress can 
only provide the funds, the District must 
itself use these funds wisely and in such 
a manner so that these Departments are 
fully manned with competent, well- 
trained personnel. 

Another one of the ways in which a 
well-trained police department can be 
achieved and its level of performance 
maintained is through the provision of 
incentives for the police to continue their 
education. When hearings were held by 
the District Committee on this legisla- 
tion, District of Columbia officials and 
others testified that they thought educa- 
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tional incentive provisions should be in- 
cluded in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. I noted in reading the bill that 
such provisions were excluded. I have 
been informed that a bipartisan effort 
will be made to get these provisions back 
in the bill. I will support this move. 

Certainly through incorporating such 
incentives into this legislation, we can 
provide yet one more way in which the 
District’s Police Department can be up- 
graded. Such incentives would enable 
District police officers to keep abreast 
of the newest and best techniques of 
criminal investigation and crime preven- 
tion. If only one life per month is saved 
as a result of such training, the money 
expended certainly is well spent. 

The question may be asked, how inter- 
ested are the police in going to school to 
improve their on-the-job performance. 
Anticipation of the passage of the legis- 
lation which we are considering today 
with the education incentives included 
has been a major factor in causing the 
number of District of Columbia police- 
men enrolled in law-enforcement courses 
at American University to increase in 
the last semester from 683 to 756. Over 
20 of the major metropolitan police de- 
partments throughout the country al- 
ready include these incentives in their 
pay schedules. Such proposals, if in- 
cluded in this bill, would provide an in- 
valuable tool which would augment ef- 
forts now being made to recruit and hold 
capable personnel on the force. I strongly 
urge that H.R. 15131 be amended to in- 
clude such educational incentives. 

Enactment of this bill, coupled with 
the omnibus crime law, should provide 
two good means of combating the in- 
creasing crime wave here. Both are 
morale-builders and there is no question 
in my mind that greatly improved 
morale in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment can go a long way toward bet- 
ter and more effective law enforcement. 

In the last 7 years, the incidence of 
major crimes in the United States has 
increased by 88 percent while the Na- 
tion’s population has only increased by 
10 percent. Adding to the normal prob- 
lems which big city police departments 
have is the fact that Washington, D.C., 
is the Capital of the United States. The 
need for a competent, fully staffed police 
force in the Nation’s Capital is clear. 

I introduced a bill, H.R. 11435, which 
would have provided pay raises as well 
as educational incentives for person- 
nel of the District Police and Fire De- 
partments. Even though my bill was not 
reported by the committee, I recognize 
full well the need for the bill we are con- 
sidering today. Therefore, I urge all of 
my colleagues to join with me in sup- 
porting this bill and in supporting efforts 
hed se educational incentive provisions 

Mr. WHITENER. will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
discussed the cost of his so-called educa- 
tional amendment. I wonder if there is 
anything in his amendment which would 
give to a police officer any credit, money- 
wise, for courses he might have taken 
while serving in the military service, 


Mr. Speaker, 
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courses dealing with administration of 
police departments? 

Mr. ADAMS. There is nothing in this 
bill, but I would say to the gentleman 
that if this can be produced by the gen- 
tleman and offered, I would certainly 
support this type of an improvement in 
quality of the department, just as I sup- 
port this. 

Mr. WHITENER. Now, as I understood 
the gentleman’s explanation of his 
amendment with reference to subsistence 
allowance for potential members of the 
police department, he said that it would 
provide certain payments if this officer 
signed a 2-year contract. Is that all that 
the gentleman says his amendment 
would do? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is the recruitment 
amendment, which gives a cash resettle- 
ment maximum of $250 and $7.50 a day 
provided that he agrees in writing to re- 
main with the department for 24 months 
following his appointment. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he has not overlooked 
the fact that in subsection 1 of his 
amendment it is also provided that the 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia would have no limitation on the 
amount of money he could expend in 
providing travel, including per diem, in 
lieu of subsistence expenses for traveling 
between the home or place of business of 
a potential policeman for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether he is qualified for 
appointment to the position of private. 
As I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, the Commissioner could spend any 
amount of money he wanted for provid- 
ing travel and per diem for anybody in 
the United States who may not have the 
qualifications to be a policeman but who 
was coming here just to discuss whether 
he did have the qualifications. Is this 
what the gentleman wanted? 

Mr. ADAMS. This was set up and rec- 
ommended by the Commissioner under a 
carefully organized schedule whereby he 
will bring them here. 

Mr. WHITENER. I know that is what 
it says, but is this what the gentleman 
wants, or is he just following the Com- 
missioner? 

Mr. ADAMS. We have proposed that if 
people wish to come for preemployment 
interviews under the direction of regula- 
tions that the Commissioner will set up, 
this is what we want him to have the 
flexibility to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ApAMs] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. As is clearly set forth in 
the proposal. 

I will yield further to the gentleman 
from North Carolina now. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman says 
he does not know what this will cost, 
but I will ask him if he does not know 
that under the bill that the committee 
has brought out, the subcommittee and 
the full committee, a starting policeman 
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in the District of Columbia will, by this 
bill, get a 19.4-percent increase? 

Mr. ADAMS. He will be increased from 
$6,700 as a starting private to $8,000 un- 
der the recommended bill as it came out 
of the committee. 

Mr. WHITENER. And under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment a starting police- 
man who had 30 hours of college credits 
would get a 28.3-percent increase over 
the present starting pay? 

Mr, ADAMS. I think that is correct. 
And to get the type of people we want 
to have and bring them in here we should 
have this. 

Mr. WHITENER. If he had a college 
degree or 60 hours, he would have a 37.3- 
percent increase over the present pay; 
would he not? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. And to 
get people into this department this is 
the sort of thing we will have to do. 
I might point out to the gentleman the 
past pay increases granted by the com- 
mittee have been totally unsuccessful in 
filling this department. We are averaging 
291 vacancies as of today and we are av- 
eraging 300 vacancies a year even though 
the committee raised the salaries in the 
past. We have to go qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will ask the gentle- 
man if he does not know that at this 
very moment the District of Columbia 
pays the major portion of the tuition 
costs of any police officer who wants to 
further his college education. 

Mr. ADAMS. We are offering scholar- 
ships in the local institutions, and there 
are available under the Law Enforcement 
Support Act certain scholarships or 
loans. But none of this has anything to 
do with pay. These are to allow these 
men to go to the institutions. We must 
remember that, to a man who is now 
working 6 days a week, who must take 
time from his family, and if you figure 
the cost of what it takes him to come out 
for an evening each week in order to take 
advantage of this, it comes down to the 
fact that he is earning less than $3 an 
hour for what he is doing in going out 
and improving his education. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will ask the 
gentleman if he does not know that un- 
der the present program of educational 
payments for the District of Columbia 
government to police officers that in the 
year before this notion which the gentle- 
man is now advancing first came to Con- 
gress in the form of a proposal by the 
District government, if they did not al- 
ready have in the universities here un- 
der the program of educational assist- 
ance within five members of the Police 
Department of the number they had 
after this proposal came up? 

Mr. ADAMS. No, I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. The record shows 
that. 

Mr. ADAMS. There are now 683 men 
from a little over 500. We have 683 now 
taking courses, showing the effect of just 
the possibility of this passing. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I believe the gentleman knows that I 
am in favor of the philosophy behind this 
amendment. I would just say this: that 
all of the members of the police who have 
been taking the courses do so so they 
can qualify for examinations for ad- 
vancement. But I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question about his language 
which says “who is determined under 
regulations prescribed under subsection 
(c) to have completed at least 30 but less 
than 60 semester hours, or the equiva- 
lent, of law enforcement or police admin- 
istration courses at an accredited insti- 
tution.” 

Does the gentleman here envision as 
qualifying courses only those which deal 
specifically with police administration, 
investigation, things of this type? 

Mr. ADAMS. I would say to the gentle- 
man, yes. At the present time, as the 
gentleman is aware, American University 
has a set curriculum in this area. It is 
also proposed that at the other colleges 
they expect to have in operation in the 
District a set of courses in this area. And 
we felt that we should start by limiting 
this to law enforcement courses that have 
been set up in this type of curriculums, 
and then after they have been in effect 
for a while, and there is a movement 
among the police officials and adminis- 
trators of the District government here 
to say that we should expand this into 
different types of courses, then I would 
certainly be willing to consider it. Right 
now this is directed toward the day-to- 
on improvement for the officer on the 
ob. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. KYL, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. ApaMs was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would ask the gentleman 
if we would limit the qualification to 
such courses which bear on his exact type 
of job, such as, “Fundamentals of Police 
Administration,” Advanced Police Ad- 
ministration,” “Fundamentals of Police 
Investigation,” then I doubt seriously if 
there are 30 hours of courses available. 

Mr. ADAMS, I might state to the gen- 
tleman that there are available courses 
now in certain junior colleges throughout 
the country, and they are offering asso- 
ciate degrees in this type of educational 
program. 

Mr. KYL. That gets to the heart of 
the matter. 

Mr, ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KYL. Because under the present 
program in the District of Columbia the 
courses to which these police proceed 
are “American National Government,” 
“municipal administration,” “physiol- 
ogy,” “laboratory technique,” and so 
on. The question I ask here is will the 
policeman get credit for taking a course 
in “physiology” because his police work 
is in some way associated with that sub- 
ject, or “American National Govern- 
ment,” or “commercial law”? 

Mr. ADAMS. Under this it will be lim- 
ited to the law enforcement courses, just 
as it states in the bill itself. 
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They were not limited to police ad- 
ministration courses alone, but to 
courses offered in the curriculums that 
work toward an associate degree. 

This is the type of curricula, inci- 
dentally, that we plan on in the entire 
Nation because there are whole areas 
now, dealing with the problems of 
metropolitan cities, that are only begin- 
ning to be explored by these schools that 
are offering these courses. 

Mr. KYL. I would say in spite of the 
fact that I agree with the philosophy 
here completely, I must oppose this 
amendment this afternoon for the sim- 
ple reason that we do not get a clear 
enough definition of what we are going 
to pay for this proposition. 

I would certainly work with the gen- 
tleman if his amendment does not pass 
today, to secure appropriate hearings 
before the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, as soon as possible so that this mat- 
ter can be brought back in a definitive 
manner and then I would certainly sup- 
port it, 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say that we already 
have in the Department, we find, the 30 
hours and 60 hours, and I do want to 
report that they are willing and agree 
with the idea that they take these 
courses to help them with their promo- 
tion. One of the great problems is the 
dearth of inservice training and ability 
for promotion. For example, to go to the 
sergeant level only one man in 10 makes 
it. It used to take 5 years before they 
could even try and even now it takes 
3 years to even be eligible to try. This is 
one of the problems in holding on to the 
young men we want to keep in the 
Department. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GUDE. I compliment the gentle- 
man on his remarks. 

I would like to say in line with the 
question as to whether there is really a 
comprehensive course available, as the 
gentleman has outlined it, there are com- 
prehensive courses available. 

There are several forms of curriculum 
in several of the institutions in the area. 

For example, the American University 
here in the District of Columbia offers 
several courses of study; a certificate in 
police administration—30 semester- 
hours; an associate degree in police ad- 
ministration—60 semester-hours; or a 
bachelor of science degree in police ad- 
ministration—120 hours. 

The University of Maryland has de- 
veloped an associate in arts degree cer- 
tificate program in law enforcement and 
is planning to establish a 4-year degree 
program. 

Montgomery Junior College offers an 
associate of arts degree in police science. 

Northern Virginia Community College 
also has a police science department and 
offers an associate in arts degree. 

I think this shows that the educational 
institutions in this area are fitted to give 
the type of program that would back up 
this very amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. i 
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Mr. HORTON. I want to commend the 
gentleman for bringing these amend- 
ments to the floor and to indicate my 
support for them. 

As I understand the thrust of the 
amendments, they provide educational 
incentives to upgrade the police depart- 
ment, and also incentives to men coming 
into this area who might be interested in 
the police department through reim- 
bursement for preemployment interview 
and relocation expenses. 

It seems to me this is a good approach 
to upgrading the police department in 
the District of Columbia. 

I would like to ask the gentleman in 
connection with the question of uncer- 
tainty of courses—is it not possible that 
regulations could be adopted that would 
cover some of the areas mentioned by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL], 
which would not be spelled out neces- 
sarily in this legislation? Is there not suf- 
ficient authority here for supplementa- 
tion by the administration or the police 
department or by the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioner? 

Mr. ADAMS. There certainly is. As a 
basic proposition, in legislation, I think 
we should leave a certain degree of dis- 
cretion in the administrative level to de- 
termine the individual courses. I do not 
think it is the purpose of this body to 
try to become the police administrator 
for the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. We have purposely pro- 
vided that they can and have defined 
law-enforcement courses without trying 
to state each individual course. 

I would like to say in closing that the 
type of men and the type of young men 
that you now have graduating from high 
schools throughout the entire Nation, 
they are going to college. They are spend- 
ing a year or two in community colleges. 
Over 50 percent of our young people are 
now in this area. If you are going to com- 
pete with private business, you are go- 
ing to compete with other governmental 
agencies. They bring them here under 
recruitment incentives. They pay addi- 
tional amounts under civil service for 
education. If you are going to get these 
young men to come into the Police De- 
partment and stay, we will have to have 
this kind of program. I believe in the po- 
lice force. I believe in a professional po- 
lice’ force. I believe in attracting bright, 
dedicated, high-morale type of men. I 
think we ought to have them here in 
Washington, D.C. This is one of the ways 
we can get them. I hope you will all sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. It was also my under- 
standing that the provisions included in 
your amendment were in the original bill 
submitted to the committee. Is that 
correct? 
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Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. They 
were in the original bills. The gentleman 
from Virginia has mentioned that it was 
in his bill. It was in a bill that a number 
of the rest of us introduced. It was in the 
chairman’s bill, as I remember, when it 
came in. These were all in the original 
proposal. They may have been taken out. 
They are not something new. 

Mr. HORTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the reason I asked is that 
you did have hearings, and these provi- 
sions were the subject of hearings. This 
is not a case in which there were no hear- 
ings and this was something brought in 
after the bill was reported. 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. In the hearings we had 
the testimony of Mr. Murphy, the Police 
Officers Association of the District of 
Columbia, and all of them support these 
incentives. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I believe the 
time has arrived for us to take this for- 
ward step; namely, to provide these edu- 
cational and recruitment incentives for 
the Police Department. I hope the gen- 
tleman’s amendments will be supported 
on the floor here today. 

I participated in the deliberations of 
the District of Columbia Committee on 
this legislation, and I was very impressed 
with the concern shown by my distin- 
guished colleagues on the committee for 
well-trained, fully manned, and fairly 
paid police and fire departments in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

These departments, Mr. Speaker, are 
the citizens’ first line of defense against 
crime, violence, and natural disaster. The 
seat of the Federal Government, like all 
other American cities, deserves the high- 
est caliber of men to bear the burden of 
maintaining law and order and public 
safety. Only by providing salaries which 
will attract the best in law enforcement 
and firefighting talent can we achieve 
this goal. 

In a day when relationships between 
law enforcement officers and the public 
must be maintained at the highest levels 
of respect and confidence, any hesitance 
in providing adequate salaries for po- 
licemen would be false economy. I firm- 
ly believe that the pay levels provided 
for in this bill will result in the con- 
tinued upgrading of the Metropolitan 
Police force, and in improved police- 
community relations. 

When this bill was still in committee, 
I joined the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Apams] and several colleagues 
in support of his amendment which 
would provide pay incentives for officers 
completing college level courses related 
to their duties as policemen. These in- 
centives, as proposed in Mr. Apams’ 
amendment today, would encourage the 
growth of.a professional police force in 
this city. The Adams amendment also 
provides for recruitment incentives, in- 
cluding reimbursement of prospective of- 
ficers for preemployment interview ex- 
penses and for relocation expenses. I 
fully support these provisions as essen- 
tial to making the District of Columbia 
police force competitive with other local 
law enforcement agencies in the Na- 
ponm Capital area and in other eastern 

es. 
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This bill is a major step toward pro- 
viding this city with a model police 
force—one whose effectiveness in enfore- 
ing the law and good judgment in deal- 
ing with the public will be of the highest 
quality. 

I hope that every Member of this body 
will join me in supporting this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman mentioned 
the fact that the committee had had 
hearings. It puts most of us in something 
of a spot, because if we did have hear- 
ings and if the committee then did vote 
in the majority to oppose this particular 
item at this time, it suggests that a great 
deal more study is necessary before we 
take this action on the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not agree with the 
gentleman’s conclusion. Maybe there 
were other reasons than just that as to 
why they did not pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
eee to the amendment. 

We on the subcommittee and on the 
full Committee of the District of Colum- 
bia have given careful consideration to 
the pay legislation for the Police and 
Fire Departments in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The majority of us feel that the 
present bill is one which is to the ad- 
vantage of the members of the Depart- 
ment and of the Washington community. 
The gentleman who proposes this amend- 
ment has set forth, along with some 
other colleagues, minority views, which 
contain facts which are not supported 
by the information given to us by the 
District of Columbia Police Department. 
I note in the minority views the state- 
ment that— 

Anticipation of the passage of this act has 
been a factor in causing the number of Dis- 
trict of Columbia policemen enrolled in law 
enforcement courses at American University 
ann ted in the last semester from 683 to 


Apparently those who made this state- 
ment talked to American University. I 
assume they have gotten figures related 
to the matriculation of police officers 
from the total metropolitan area. The 
District of Columbia Police Depart- 
ment—and they should because they are 
paying for these courses—says that in 
the fall semester of 1966 there were 482 
members of the Police Department in the 
District of Columbia enrolled at Ameri- 
can University. In the fall of 1967, there 
were 487. So there was an increase of 
five after this legislative suggestion was 
first made. The record does not bear out 
that, because of some anticipation on the 
part of the Police Department, there was 
a great influx of students at American 
University from the Police Department. 

Those of us in the majority are in- 
terested in a realistic pay bill which will 
adequately compensate our dedicated 
Police and Fire Department employees. 
We would regret to see anything happen 
which might jeopardize final enactment 
of legislation which will give this equita- 
ble treatment to these individuals, I can 
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say, from contact with the police officers, 
that a majority of the police officers feel 
that our approach, without the Adams 
amendment, is to the best interest of the 
Police Department. 

Perhaps all Members have not had the 
benefit of the extensive inquiry that was 
made by a special subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia into the question of 
morale and recruitment in the Police 
Department. 

I can say no one has suggested that it 
would improve or increase the standard 
of morale to make it so that the District 
Commissioner could pay the traveling ex- 
penses of some fellow to Washington to 
see if he wants to apply for a police job. 
No one has told us it would improve the 
morale of the police department to pay a 
man, who signs a contract to serve 2 
years, for certain per diem expenses 
while he is trying out, so to speak, for a 
police job. 

The thing which will improve morale 
most is adequate compensation and a 
more pleasant environment in which to 
work. We believe that the pay proposals 
here will best do that. My friends have 
overlooked the fact that if we adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Apams]—and I 
believe the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton] is one of his allies in it— 
then I presume the District of Columbia 
Police Department or the District gov- 
ernment will continue to pay for the edu- 
cation of these policemen, and, when 
they get the education the District paid 
for, they then become higher salaried 
individuals. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITENER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
proposal says in effect that a police offi- 
cer, simply because he sat through some 
courses and made a passing grade, would 
automatically get either a $600 or a 
$1,200 bonus. The proponents are over- 
looking the fact that in order to be pro- 
moted now, a law-enforcement officer in 
the District of Columbia and a Fire De- 
partment officer in the District of Co- 
lumbia must take a written examination. 
The officer must academically qualify be- 
fore he is eligible for promotion, 

We can visualize the situation where 
some mediocre fellow, with 30 semester 
hours of higher education, would take 
the same examination as some fine 
young man who just finished a high 
school course, and the high school grad- 
uate would pass his written qualifying 
examination and the man with college 
work would fail it. Yet, the man who just 
happened to sit through 30 hours of col- 
lege work and made a passing grade, who 
had been an indolent officer, who had 
never given any thought to what he 
studied, would be making $600 to $1,200 
a year more than the dedicated police 
officer who had tried to improve himself 
by self-study or in other ways. 

If you want to destroy the morale of 
this Police Department, you give a 
phony bonus to a fellow sitting through 
a few college courses and tell him just 
because of that fact he is going to make 
$600 a year, and that over a period of 
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time, if he has 60 hours’ credit, he is 
going to make, if he serves up to his 
eligibility for retirement, compensation 
of $30,000 more than the dedicated of- 
ficer who had no college training. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman men- 
tioned written examinations. I wonder 
if the gentleman is aware of the fact 
that the evaluation at the present time, 
in the Department is that experience is 
weighted at 60 percent for promotion 
and the written examination only 40 
percent. 

Mr. WHITENER. My answer to that 
is that under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment experience and fitness would not 
even be considered when there was 
handed out the $600 to $1,200. 

I am of the opinion we had better be 
considering fitness and experience rath- 
er than artificial standards, which the 
gentleman would propose in his amend- 
ment. 

I say to the gentleman that I have 
talked with many police officers, and 
they have said to me words to this ef- 
fect: “Now, what do we do, when riding 
with a police officer who has the same 
rank I have and he is making $600 or 
$1,200 more, when we see an alley fight 
in progress or some dangerous situation? 
What am I going to do? Shall I say to 
him, ‘You go get him; you are getting 
paid more than I am to do that’? Am I 
going to sit back in the car and let the 
1 5 bonus man get out and do the 

0 ” 

Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman, I am 
sure, is aware that we at the present 
time pay additional amounts of money, 
as an example, to men who are riding 
motorcycles, and also that in 1966, there 
were no inservice classes planned for 
the Department. We had none in 1966. 
At the present time we have the police- 
men’s association coming into the hear- 
ings through Mr. John L. Sullivan, and 
saying that they propose exactly what 
we have proposed in the educational in- 
centives. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
made his statement. What in his amend- 
ment would give an officer any additional 
compensation if he attended one of these 
inservice training courses? 

Mr. ADAMS. I point out there were 
no courses scheduled in 1966. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course there are 
not, That is another reason I oppose the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation, and in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington to provide education and 
recruitment incentives for the District 
of Columbia police force. 

My own Montgomery County has an 
extremely successful program that pro- 
vides educational incentives for police 
officers. At the present time 61 percent 
of the Montgomery County ‘police force 
are enrolled in college courses; and the 
county has found, since it began its edu- 
cational program, that recruitment for 
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the force has been considerably less dif- 
ficult. 

A policeman’s work in the city and in 
the suburbs is extremely hard and de- 
manding in these troubled times. I be- 
lieve there is general agreement that 
police work is more difficult in the city. 

In many instances it has been re- 
vealed that officers who have served a 
short while in the metropolitan police 
have then resigned and gone to work for 
a suburban department where the work- 
ing conditions are generally considered 
more desirable. 

The Republicans in the first session of 
the 90th Congress made substantial im- 
provements in the national anticrime 
bill—in fact, we practically redrew it. I 
believe we have another opportunity here 
to improve this legislation. 

Support in the committee for educa- 
tional and recruitment incentives was 
overwhelming. 

In fact, no one testified in opposition. 
We have had letters of support from 
many authorities in the field of law en- 
forcement, from the International Asso- 
ciation of Police Chiefs, from Herbert J. 
Miller, former chairman of the District 
of Columbia Crime Commission, and 
from the officials of the District govern- 
ment. I think that this amendment is 
most necessary to the building of a mod- 
ern professional crime-fighting force in 
the Nation’s Capita. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we are talking 
about a war against crime and what 
should be put into it. I think there is 
ample evidence that this is a step in the 
right direction. If there had been any 
opposition to this, it would have appeared 
in the committee and they would have 
testified before the committee. Such op- 
position did not come forward. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I note the gentle- 
man’s comment about what the Republi- 
cans have done on certain crime legisla- 
tion. Is the gentleman suggesting that 
there is some partisanship involved in 
this particular proposal? 

Mr. GUDE. No. I just wanted to point 
out the bipartisanship in this proposal. 

Mr. WHITENER. And the gentleman 
suggested that this was a Republican 
amendment. Is that what he is trying to 
say? 

Mr. GUDE. No. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Abus! and I, jointly, 
had this idea. He can certainly correct 
me as to that. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will state that the gen- 
tleman from Maryland correctly stated 
the situation. This was a bipartisan 
amendment by the gentleman in the well 
and myself. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GUDE. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. I was going to make 
the observation that if the gentleman 
from Maryland was injecting partisan- 
ship into this, it is the first time I have 
seen it happen on the committee when 
we were considering pay legislation in 
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matters relating to our National Capital. 
I was also surprised by what the gentle- 
man said about his own county, because 
the fact is that they do not do anything 
like what is intended in this bill in Mont- 
gomery County as concerns an educa- 
tional program for the law-enforcement 
officers. You have 240 officers there now 
in the college programs, but you do not 
pay them the sort of bonus such as we 
are talking about in this amendment that 
you say you and the gentleman from 
Washington IMr. Apams] worked up 
together. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would offer to the gen- 
tleman the fact that in the Recorp on 
page 3925 it is set forth for Montgomery 
County that 5 percent each of the last 
2 years—a 5-percent differential for 15 or 
more credits a year was granted. On ob- 
taining the complete college degree the 
5-percent differential becomes perma- 
nent. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that one of the reasons for 
this additional incentive was because the 
Metropolitan Police Department had 
more problems than they had in the 
rural sections? 

Mr. GUDE. I said it was generally rec- 
ognized in my conversations with police 
officials in the downtown metropolitan 
areas and in the suburban areas that the 
job was more difficult in the downtown 
areas. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the pending amendment. I do so with 
a great deal of hesitancy and a great 
deal of reluctance. I do support the 
concept of the amendment, and its gen- 
eral objective. In fact, as I pointed out 
earlier, I introduced a bill that con- 
tained the provisions which are pend- 
ing in this amendment. 

All of us want to encourage additional 
studies and additional education on the 
part of members of the District of Co- 
lumbia Police Department and Fire De- 
partment. 

We want to create extra incentives 
for these members to better train and 
better equip themselves, but after con- 
sidering these provisions the committee 
in its wisdom decided that this whole 
subject, this whole problem, needed a 
great deal more study, and that in fact 
we could possibly create new inequities 
by the adoption of this amendment in 
its present form. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], why 
should a member of the Police Depart- 
ment who may have had additional 
training that developed his skill and 
technique, be paid less than the person 
working next to him who had the oppor- 
tunity to take a particular course in 
college and thus be awarded a $1,200 
annual bonus? Then again, how about 
the Fire Department? The members of 
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the Fire Department certainly are in- 
volved in a very highly technical field 
of endeavor, yet the members of the Fire 
Department are excluded from this 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the legislation and 
the amendment should be much broader, 
and that is the reason why the com- 
mittee felt that we should not attempt 
to write in such a technical amendment 
as this on the floor of the House. I am 
hoping that the House will not adopt 
this amendment, so that the committee 
can work this matter out. 

We have a good bill pending before 
the House at the present time. It is going 
to cost $4.8 million, and it is going to 
provide an average 10.1 percent salary 
increase. It is going to provide a $1,300 
increase in recruitment pay, raising it 
from $6,700 to $8,000. The amendment 
also seeks to pay $250 in traveling ex- 
penses for new members. These amend- 
ments would mean that at the end of 
his first year of service, a member with 
2 years of college would receive a salary 
of $8,200, plus $1,200 for college credits 
or a total salary of $9,400. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that we are taking 
a major step forward here in this bill as 
it is now written. I am hopeful that the 
House will support the committee in 
this matter, and give the committee an 
opportunity to study this matter further 
at a later date. I hope the amendment 
is voted down. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The gentleman knows that the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee carefully con- 
sidered this matter, and that effort was 
made to increase the level of the salary 
as much as possible under current 
budgetary conditions. 

Would the gentleman agree with me 
that the adoption of these amendments 
would greatly jeopardize the ability of 
the committee here, and the Congress, to 
bring out finally a pay bill which would 
give the degree of increase that the pres- 
ent bill gives? We cannot just keep add- 
ing on every frill and fringe benefit that 
everybody might want to dream up. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I most 
certainly agree with the gentleman from 
North Carolina. And that is why I say 
that I believe it to be impossible, or at 
least impracticable, to attempt to write 
such technical legislation as this is on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. WHITENER. And a trip to Wash- 
ington would not be as attractive as an 
increase of $1,300 in pay to one who 
really wanted to be a policeman. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to make a point. I have 
heard the gentlemen make various 
statements and various arguments today 
with regard to this bill, but I do wish to 
take some exception to what has been 
said. For instance, when we start talk- 
ing about a Metropolitan Police Depart- 
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ment having a different type of job, or a 
more serious type of work to do, I take 
exception to that because it is a well- 
known fact that in the metro areas the 
police departments are divided into the 
criminal investigation section and the 
traffic section, whereas in the State con- 
stabularies, in most major States—and 
I have been in the District for many 
years—we have troopers who will han- 
dle anything and everything that comes 
up on a 24-hour basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I spent almost 29 years 
in the field of law enforcement and 
criminology, and every other field con- 
nected with them, and I did not need an 
added incentive to go about my work, 
I have many diplomas, for many courses. 
The men who were with me—and they 
were in the State constabulary—were 
willing to take any and all courses af- 
forded to them, many at their own ex- 
pense, many at the university. 

Iam a graduate of the Harvard School 
of Political Science. I wanted to go and 
I went at my own expense. I did not need 
to have an added incentive. 

What is there to provide the differ- 
ence between a man with 20 years of 
service in a patrol car who does not have 
this training and a man who has 30 
hours of teaching at a university when 
they become involved in a gunfight? Will 
someone explain that if they can? 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word, 

I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. I might state in answer 
to the gentleman’s statement that we 
are trying to write this on the floor that 
the bill which was considered in the 
committee, the bill that was voted on, 
and the bill that the testimony all 
came in on, included these incentives. 
They were taken out and they are not 
being put in now. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the bur- 
den of the complaint against this amend- 
ment, as I understand it, is that it is 
too complicated and too technical. I sug- 
gest that it is not complicated at all. It 
boils down to one very simple question, 
whether or not those of us here who 
have the responsibility for an efficient 
police department in the District of Co- 
lumbia want to depend on formal ed- 
ucation for the efficiency of that de- 
partment; and want to depend on col- 
lege training, as a measuring stick or 
standard for the efficiency of the entire 
Department, or whether we want to de- 
pend on an occasional Horatio Alger or 
Eric Hoffer who comes along and gets 
his books and reads them and becomes 
proficient on his own. 

I thought the arguments against “col- 
lege knowledge” in this country went out 
the window when Sputnik I roared up. 

I thought it was fully recognized that 
if you want an entire population, or an 
entire department to be proficient, for- 
mal education is the way to accomplish 
that purpose. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, 
my very good friend, has pointed out that 
presently the District of Columbia will 
pay a policeman’s college tuition if he 
wants to go to college. The purpose of 
this act is to cause the policeman to 
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want to go to college. That is the Ameri- 
can way of life as I have always under- 
stood it—the profit motive and the in- 
centive motive. We are not talking about 
whether the man who has been on the 
force for 10 years is going to be discrimi- 
nated against because some young police- 
man had the chance to go to college. We 
would be giving the man who is there 10 
years the opportunity to go to college 
himself. We are going to give him the in- 
ducement to go to college. He does not 
have to ride in a squad car and look at 
the man next to him and envy him. All 
he has to do is accept the opportunity 
that exists now—and he will accept that 
opportunity if he figures that he is going 
to make a better salary. 

That is the way our system of govern- 
ment works. We are only asking that this 
simple concept be employed so that one 
day we can achieve with reference to this 
Police Department what we hope for all 
police departments in the country—edu- 
cation not only for superior officers but 
every patrolman as well. Not everybody 
can be a sergeant and not everybody can 
be a lieutenant—the patrolman is im- 
portant, too. 

Let me make this point, Mr. Speaker. 
In that war which occurred last June in 
the Mideast, Israel took on a completely 
superior force to its own in numbers. To 
a Man every general in the Israel Army 
said that their secret weapon was not 
the generals—it was not the tactics—it 
was not the equipment—but it was the 
fact that every last buck private had the 
discretion and had the education to op- 
erate as an individual unit. That was 
their secret weapon in that war. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUNT. I had the occasion last 
evening, sir, to attend the bonds for Is- 
rael drive in Camden County, in New 
Jersey. I heard the Israeli Consul Gen- 
eral speak for Israel and he said the 
reason they won the war was because 
they had the courage and were willing to 
fight. Those were his exact words in 
quotes. It does not take college educa- 
tion to win—it takes courage. Formal 
education for enforcement personnel is 
highly desirable but courage is not 
derivative from any college—courage is 
not found in textbooks. 

Mr. JACOBS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that is the exact speech I would 
make if I were trying to sell bonds for 
Israel. 

Mr. HUNT. Maybe it would do you 
some good if you did. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to refer to 
the contribution made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] to 
the debate. The contribution, I believe, 
was a very valuable one because he con- 
centrated, as he usually does in debate, 
on some of the significant questions that 
are embodied in the discussion. 

The gentleman raised the question of 
the effect of this amendment on the 
morale of the Police Department in the 
Nation’s Capital. I think that is a proper 
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subject for discussion. It ought to be a 
very central issue as we approach the 
vote on this amendment. 

I should think that this amendment 
would contribute to a substantial im- 
provement in morale. I should think that 
this amendment would provide the 
means by which those who entered the 
Police Department with perhaps an un- 
equal amount of preparation, educa- 
tional background, training, professional 
training and experience, might achieve 
equality with their colleagues in the Po- 
lice Department. 

This is the means by which every 
member of the Department can attain 
that degree of education that he seeks, 
regardless of his original opportunities 
or the original obstacles that stood in 
the path of his career. 

It has been said, of course, that a man 
ought to have such a desire for educa- 
tion that he does not need any additional 
incentive. In the best of all worlds, cer- 
tainly that would be true, Mr. Speaker. 
But we know that there are practical 
considerations that do affect us, and 
that without more incentive assistance 
of this kind it may, as a practical matter, 
be impossible for some police officers to 
undertake this additional training. 

I think it should improve morale, be- 
cause rather than seeing the gradual 
growth of an elite within police services, 
as may be possible as police work be- 
comes more complex, more technical and 
more education is required, this legisla- 
tion gives promise that there will be an 
equality of opportunity among police 
officers. 

I was concerned about one thing my 
friend from North Carolina said. He im- 
plied that if you sat through a class, you 
might have some benefit conferred upon 
you. He referred several times to “sitting 
through classes.” 

I note the gentleman himself did not 
attain the high degree of legal knowledge 
that he possesses, he did not become the 
great legislator he now is, simply by sit- 
ting through classes. He worked. He 
worked. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is important. 
As the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Gp] mentioned a few moments ago, 
there are very reputable institutions of 
higher learning that offer courses to po- 
licemen. I am sure they do not allow 
their students merely to sit through 
classes. That is an obsolete method of 
instruction. I think today in most educa- 
tional institutions a higher degree of 
participation is demanded. 

I have every confidence that the in- 
stitutions that were mentioned by the 
gentleman from Maryland would require 
participation. Merely sitting through 
classes would not make the grade. 

Finally, the word “frill” was men- 
tioned, that this would be a frill added 
to the bill that was already before the 
House. 

I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia in his remarks that the 
enactment of the bill would be a step for- 
ward for the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. It would be. 

But I do not think that the amendment 
is a frill. I think it has been demonstrated 
not to be a frill but a necessary competi- 
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tive factor when you consider that in 
Maryland, in Montgomery County, there 
is already an educational program, a sig- 
nificant educational program, and that 
in Prince Georges County, which is the 
other adjacent Maryland county, there is 
an education program in a planning 
stage which will be in an active stage in 
the near future, and that the Arlington 
Police Department has an educational 
incentive plan. 

So this becomes a very active competi- 
tive factor in the recruitment and the re- 
tention of the kind of police officers who 
will be able to give the service the com- 
munity needs. 

I promised to yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and I am happy to 
do so. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman had mentioned Prince 
Georges County. As I understand it, they 
are now trying to devise a system. They 
do not have one, I am told. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. They have 
the will. 

Mr. WHITENER. And I am told in 
Montgomery County, which the gentle- 
man mentioned, there is only a 5-percent 
increase, which is much less than the 
amount involved here. As far as Arling- 
ton County is concerned, there is no 
provision for the college graduate to be a 
step higher in pay, representing about 5- 
percent higher pay for college graduates. 
This amount is now paid to him after he 
passes the final rank of private in that 
county. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WHITENER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MATHIAS of 
Maryland was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman. Had the gentleman not 
made the unanimous-consent request, I 
would have yielded to the gentleman such 
time as he might have desired. 

Mr. WHITENER. So then Arlington 
County, which the gentleman mentions, 
does not agree with this. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, does the gentleman agree there 
are other educational programs in the 
adjacent counties? We can argue all af- 
ternoon as to whether they are more or 
less adequate. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. There are some 
educational programs. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I will make this one 
final point, which I think is significant. 
The amendment which these gentlemen 
offer is not in harmony with the U.S. civil 
service pay system for these employees. 
The civil service, it is true, gears the 
entrance requirements and entrance ex- 
aminations to educational qualifications, 
but I am sure the gentleman will agree 
that the civil service does not provide 
any automatic compensation bonuses for 
educational programs. They give those 
increased salaries based upon meritorious 
performance and upon promotion within 
the service. 

Under the present setup in the District 
of Columbia, the police officers are given 
pay increases as they move up the ladder 
and, to be sure, with a program of edu- 
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cational assistance such as they have 
now, any ambitious police officer who 
wants to increase his pay will go to one 
of these universities at government ex- 
pense and get himself in better academic 
position to move forward and reap a 
higher reward as he gets promoted up 
the ladder. 

But, under this proposal, a man with a 
4-year college education, who was with- 
out ambition to assume additional re- 
sponsibility, would sit back and draw this 
$30,000 over his period of service as a 
reward, not for meritorious performance 
of duty, but as a reward simply for a 
piece of paper or a diploma hanging on 
the wall of his den. I do not think that, 
under any conditions, would improve 
morale in the District of Columbia police. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I would say in response to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, of 
course, I have confidence in Chief Lay- 
ton and the other District of Columbia 
officers, so I believe that no such exam- 
ple of the kind the gentleman dreamed 
up would happen and could happen. 

Let me say further, I am equally un- 
willing to accept the proposition that this 
is a situation analogous to civil servants. 
We require a great deal of our police of- 
ficers that is not required of the ordi- 
nary civil servant. We have admitted 
them over the years on a different edu- 
cational basis than those who go into 
the different professional grades in 
civil service. Police work is becoming in- 
creasingly more technical, is becoming 
increasingly more complex, and is be- 
coming more demanding on the men who 
carry it out. They are going to have to 
have more education and more training. 
For this reason, there is a difference be- 
tween police work here in the District of 
Columbia, and in any other city in the 
country, from the work of the ordinary 
civil servant. 

Furthermore, let me say that the civil 
servants have acquired a great many 
benefits over the years which the Police 
Department has had to wait for. I be- 
lieve in this case this is an incentive 
and a benefit they ought to get, that they 
should not have to wait longer than a 
civil servant. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman knows that 
we are essentially in agreement on phi- 
losophy but it is on the detail that we 
disagree. 

Suppose we are considering a man who 
dropped out of college 18 years ago, 
who was in his second year, who had 
been studying law and sociology and so 
forth, and suppose he joined the Police 
Department 18 years ago, and that 10 
years ago he took a course in police ad- 
ministration. 

If we take the basic course at the local 
university, best attended, then he would 
have taken the courses embodied in that 
police course. 

Would we automatically give that man 
$1,200 for his work 18 years ago or 10 
years ago? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I believe 
we would have to know a little more 
about the nature of the courses. My own 
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personal emphasis in this is updating 
and advancing the training of police 
officers in a technical age, when more 
is demanded and expected of them. I 
do not believe one can find that in that 
hypothetical case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has expired, 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is recognized 
that the most important factor involved 
here is a pay increase for the policemen 
of the District of Columbia. 

I wish to point out that the incentives 
which are suggested by virtue of educa- 
tion seem to be a matter of great discus- 
sion here. However, in the bill which the 
committee sent out there is $4.8 million 
as compared to the $3.6 million in the bill 
sent up by the District government. So 
we have been more generous on pay than 
the proposal which was sent to us. 

I believe it is very clear that on this 
floor there is great controversy about this 
particular amendment to the bill. In my 
judgment, there should be nothing hap- 
pen here to disturb the possibility of 
passage of the bill with the $4.8 million 


I am frank to say I believe there is 
merit to some of the incentive and travel 
pay for recruitment, but I am also frank 
to say it was my feeling, in view of the 
circumstances involved, it would be much 
better to proceed with the bill dealing 
strictly with salaries and to treat the 
other issues in a separate measure. 
Therefore, I am in support of the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to add my 
voice to the voices of restraint we have 
heard from some of the members of this 
committee. I know it has not been an 
easy task for these gentlemen to oppose 
some of these things that look very at- 
tractive. But I believe it needs to be 
pointed out that this is a new approach, 
another layer of incentives. As our col- 
league from Minnesota, the ranking 
minority member of the committee, has 
pointed out, the package already has 
more frosting in it than the administra- 
tion recommended. 

Over on my desk I have sitting a docu- 
ment that is not for public release until 
tomorrow, that shows that last year we 
had great concern in our appropriation 
subcommittee about an unbalanced 
budget. If the members thought the one 
sent up here last year was unbalanced, 
they should take a look at the one they 
will find on their desks tomorrow. 

I believe the people now asking for 
another layer of frosting on this entire 
package need to ask themselves if they 
are going to do a better job to face up 
to the fiscal responsibilities of this Dis- 
trict Government than they have thus 
far shown themselves to be. 

Last year we passed a measure. It was 
called a revenue measure, and it did not 
call upon the citizens of the District of 
Columbia to raise an additional dollar. 

Ali that the revenue measure did—and 
it was never that—was to authorize a 
bigger payment from the general funds 
of the Treasury and to authorize more 
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borrowing for the operation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. So I suggest that these 
responsible members of the committee 
who are talking about restraints here 
today deserve the support of the Mem- 
bers of this House of Representatives 
because we are going to have a big 
enough problem in solving the fiscal 
problems of this District of Columbia. It 
will be a bigger problem than is indicated 
by the desire to add measures not ap- 
proved by this committee and which are 
going to cost us additional hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and perhaps even 
additional millions of dollars. Maybe we 
need this kind of double incentive pro- 
gram here, but I believe it ought to come 
after thorough consideration by the com- 
mittee and come to us with the recom- 
mendation, it seems to me, and with some 
decision by the committee as to where the 
people of the District of Columbia are 
going to turn in order to meet the prob- 
lems we have. This ought to be solved 
in a much better way than by taking the 
money out of the general funds of the 
Treasury and authorizing these people 
to borrow money that they apparently do 
not have the ability to repay, because 
they will have to dig so deeply into the 
borrowing capacity that we have legally 
given to them in order to meet these 
expenses. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. In every case when we 
are considering budgeting matters, it be- 
comes a matter of priority. It is the 
opinion of those offering this amendment 
that the top priority in Washington, D.C., 
today is to build a quality policy force 
to deal with the rising crime problem. 
Therefore we believe that the money 
should be spent in this area and at this 
time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We have a 
recommendation coming from the com- 
mittee and which comes from responsible 
members of this committee. It is a meas- 
ure of some restraint and yet is a very 
substantial increase in the compensation 
available to the members of the District 
of Columbia police department. I think it 
should be pointed out here that we are 
not requiring all of these people to come 
to Washington for their interviews, that 
the recruiters for the police department 
of the District are going out and holding 
examinations in all of the metropolitan 
areas of this country. We do not need to 
pay them to come down here for inter- 
views. For many of them it will just turn 
out to be a very nice sightseeing trip to 
the Nation’s Capital. It is time for re- 
straint and the leadership of this com- 
mittee has provided us with an example 
of this restraint. We ought to accept the 
recommendations coming from the com- 
mittee without a double layer of frosting 
that we do not know how we will pay for. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman referred to shocking statistics 
that have come to his attention. I merely 
wanted to inquire as to whether the gen- 
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tleman has become familiar with what at 
least to me are shocking statistics with 
definite monetary connotations that have 
been published with respect to the crime 
rate nationally and in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Oh, I am very 
familiar with it. We had very extended 
hearings in our subcommittee on this 
problem, but I do not go along with the 
idea that you overthrow the leadership 
of a legislative committee and you add 
extra layers of frosting to the cake and 
think that you make the cake a lot better 
simply by adding a couple of layers of 
frosting to it. We should go along with 
the recommendation of responsible mem- 
bers of the committee, I think we ought 
to back the committee and defeat this 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Apams]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Apams) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal purposes of H.R. 15131, as 
amended and reported, are as follows: 

First. Provide substantial and realistic 
Salary increases for the officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, effective as of October 1, 
1967. 

Second. Reduce the periods of service 
required for officers and members to at- 
tain the highest longevity step of their 
respective salary classes. 

Third. Assure police officers now in the 
ranks of detective and detective sergeant 
continuity in their present positions, job 
descriptions, and duties; and also pro- 
vide that members presently in the rank 
of detective shall have reasonable oppor- 
tunities to advance to the rank of detec- 
tive sergeant. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


On October 1, 1967, all Federal Goy- 
ernment workers, and all District of Co- 
lumbia government employees—with the 
exception of policemen, firemen, and 
teachers—were granted salary increases. 
Furthermore, two additional prospective 
salary increases for all such government 
employees—excepting police, firemen, 
and teachers—were authorized, to be- 
come effective in 1968 and 1969, respec- 
tively. These three stages will accom- 
plish total increases of some 11 percent 
in the salaries of these other govern- 
ment employees. Simple equity alone de- 
mands a substantial increase in salaries 
at this time for the gallant, dedicated 
officers and members of these vital forces 
who daily risk their lives in the protec- 
tion of the property and lives of the resi- 
dents of and visitors to the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. Further, it is the earnest conviction 
of your committee that inasmuch as the 
police and firemen received no salary in- 
crease last year, the increase provided 
them in this session of the Congress 
should be retroactive to the date of last 
year’s pay raise to the civilian govern- 
ment employees. 

In addition to the matter of equitable 
treatment, however, there is a critical 
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need for this proposed legislation because 
of the growing difficulty of recruiting 
qualified young men for careers in the 
police and fire services in the District of 
Columbia, and also of retention of the 
younger men in these forces. 

Our committee is informed that the 
Metropolitan Police force has not been at 
full authorized strength since February 
of 1964. As of January 18, 1968, the 
Metropolitan Police force had 308 va- 
cancies in its authorized strength of 3,100 
men, as compared to 307 vacancies on 
January 1, 1967. 

Further, during the first 9 months of 
1967, 133 members resigned from the Po- 
lice Department, many of them to accept 
positions on other police forces, and 129 
retired. During approximately the same 
period of time, 143 new men were recruit- 
ed. Thus, the net loss of manpower to 
this vitally important force was 119 men. 
Moreover, statistics show that major 
crime in the District of Columbia in- 
creased by 34.3 percent during that pe- 
riod of 1967 as compared to the same pe- 
riod during 1966, while the nationwide 
increase during that time was only 16 
percent. 

While the problem of vacancies in the 
District of Columbia Fire Department is 
not as acute in the Metropolitan Police 
force, it is nonetheless a very serious one. 
The Fire Department has averaged 33 
vacancies since January 1, 1967, out of an 
authorized strength of 1,437 men, and 
that 39 vacancies existed on January 18, 
1968. Moreover, the number of fire alarms 
in the District during 1967 increased by 
some 19 percent over the number in the 
Previous year. 

Our committee is advised that in re- 
cent years, in order to maintain an ade- 
quate firefighting force, it has been nec- 
essary for the Fire Department to accept 
applicants whose scores on the civil serv- 
ice written examination are barely pass- 
ing. The same situation prevails in the 
police force. Actually, the “passing” grade 
of 70 on this relatively simple test is 
assigned for only 40 correct answers out 
of 80 questions. In these times, urban 
firefighting has become a highly techni- 
cal occupation, requiring an in-training 
program with a heavy emphasis upon ed- 
ucational accomplishment. Thus, the ne- 
cessity for accepting recruits of marginal 
mental qualifications will lead inevitably 
to a deterioration in the quality of the 
force, and of its morale and esprit de 
corps. The District of Columbia cannot 
afford to permit this deterioration of its 
Fire Department, which for many years 
has been regarded as one of the finest in 
the United States. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER MAJOR CITIES AND 
NEARBY COMMUNITIES 

There is a nationwide shortage of qual- 
ified young men interested in careers 
in police and fire protection services. At 
the same time, the need for such men is 
increasing in all urban communities. For 
these reasons, it is essential that rates of 
pay for District of Columbia police and 
firemen be maintained in a favorable 
competitive position with those in the 
other’ major U.S. cities and especially 
with those in the cities in the eastern 
half of the United States which consti- 
tute the primary labor market for re- 
cruitment of District of Columbia police 
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and firemen. This is particularly true by 
reason of the unique national and inter- 
national prominence of the District, 
which places special emphasis on the 
various community services required in 
this city. Also, it is most essential that 
salary scales for District of Columbia 
police and firemen be kept very favorable 
in relation to the rates of pay elsewhere 
in the Washington metropolitan area. 
This is necessary so that the District of 
Columbia government may compete suc- 
cessfully with advantages enjoyed by the 
nearby suburban communities, such as 
less travel time and costs, availability of 
parking facilities, and a lower rate of 
crime incidence with less hazardous 
conditions. 

Your committee is informed that as a 
result of an average increase of 11.2 per- 
cent in the recruiting rates for police 
privates by 17 of the 20 other cities hav- 
ing over 500,000 population, and an aver- 
age increase of 10.7 percent in the 
recruiting rates for fire privates by 18 
of these 20 major cities since the last 
previous study made in mid-1966, the 
District of Columbia, with a recruiting 
rate of $6,700 approved in November 
1966, has dropped in relative standing 
from fifth to 12th place in beginning 
salary for police private and from fifth 
to 11th place for fire private. 

Also, the nearby communities have in- 
creased their rates on an average of 10.7 
percent for police and 7.9 percent for 
firemen. As a result, the recruiting rates 
paid police by these communities either 
exceed or are within a few hundred dol- 
lars of the District of Columbia’s present 
recruiting pay of $6,700 for policemen. 

RECRUITING EFFORTS 


The District is waging vigorous efforts 
to recruit for the vacancies in its police 
and fire forces. Continued contacts are 
being made in the District of Columbia 
and nearby community high schools, col- 
leges, citizens and other private groups, 
federal agencies, and other similar 
sources. Also, cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been obtained for 
visiting military bases and for the early 
discharge of servicemen for police re- 
cruitment purposes. Advertisements and 
posters have been placed in metropolitan 
area newspapers, periodicals, buses, post 
offices, and other available public facil- 
ities, and spot announcements are made 
regularly on radio and television. In 
addition, the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion holds examinations in the District 
on the second and fourth Saturday and 
on the first Thursday night of each 
month for the benefit of any walk-ins. 
Since October 1967, a mobile recruiting 
unit has been used in various locations 
in the District. 

Police recruiting teams are utilized 
also in visiting other cities in the Eastern 
and Middle States. During the period 
from January 1, 1967 through January 
15, 1968, these efforts have resulted in the 
appointment of 272 policemen out of a to- 
tal of more than 1,200 applicants who 
passed the written examination. 

The recruitment program for the Fire 
Department is conducted in a manner 
essentially similar to that for the Police 
Department, except that recruiting teams 
to other cities are not used. During fiscal 
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year 1967, 83 firemen were appointed out 
cr 357 originally certified as being eligi- 
le. 

At least a partial solution to this prob- 
lem lies in realistic salary increases, 
weighted appropriately to present an at- 
tractive career opportunity for qualified 
young men. Further, it is the opinion of 
your committee that H.R. 15131 embodies 
a minimum such salary schedule which 
will greatly enhance the District’s re- 
cruitment position, with an average sal- 
ary increase for all personnel of 10.1 per- 
cent and a recruitment salary of $8,000 
per year. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
See eter and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ADAMS moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 15131, to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, with instructions to report the 
bill back forthwith with the following 
amendment: On page 10, after line 21, insert 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Any officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, or the White House Police 
force— 

“(1) who is serving in a salary class (other 
than salary class 9 or 10) of the salary sched- 
ule contained in section 101 of the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, and 

(2) who is determined under regulations 
prescribed under subsection (c) to have sat- 
isfactorily completed at least 30 but less than 
60 semester hours or the equivalent of law 
enforcement or police administration courses 
at an accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation, 


shall, if he has completed his one-year’s 
probation, be paid $600 per annum in addi- 
to the basic rate of compensation prescribed 
for such officer or member in such salary 
schedule, 

“(b) Any officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the United States Park 
Police force, or the White House Police 
force— 

“(1) who is serving in a salary class (other 
than salary class 9 or 10) of the salary 
schedule contained in section 101 of the 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1958, and 

“(2) who is determined under regulations 
prescribed under subsection (c) to have 
satisfactorily completed at least 60 semester 
hours or the equivalent of law enforcement 
or police administration courses at an ac- 
credited institution of higher education, 
shall, if he has completed his one-year’s pro- 
bation, be paid $1,200 per annum in addition 
to the basic rate of compensation prescribed 
for such officer or member in such salary 
schedule. 

“(c) Such regulations as may be necessary 
for the administration of the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) shall be issued by 
the District of Columbia Council in the 
case of the Metropolitan Police force, by the 
Secretary of the Interior in the case of the 
United States Park Police force, and by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the case of the 
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White House Police force, The Council and 
such Secretaries shall standardize such regu- 
lations to the fullest extent possible. The 
additional amount of compensation author- 
ized by those subsections shall be included 
in any basic computation for retirement pur- 
poses under the Policemen and Firemen’s 
Retirement and Disability Act (District of 
Columbia Code, title 4, chapter 5) and for 
the purpose of determining the amount of 
insurance for which an individual is eligible 
under chapter 87 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the District of Columbia 
Council, to pay or reimburse an individual 
for the travel expenses which he incurred in 
traveling between his home or place of 
business and the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether he is quali- 
fied for appointment to the position of pri- 
vate in the Metropolitan Police force, The 
regulations of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil may (1) authorize the payment of a per 
diem allowance in lieu of subsistence 


and (2) prescribe maximum amounts of 
allowable travel expenses which may not ex- 
ceed the maximum amounts authorized for 
employees of the government of the District 
of Columbia under subchapter I of chapter 
57 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(b) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is authorized, under regulations 
prescribed by the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil, to pay to a person who is newly appointed 
as à private in the Metropolitan Police force 
and who is required to relocate his place of 
residence in order to come within the re- 
quired area of residence for officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force (pre- 
scribed in the first section of the Act of July 
25, 1956 (D.C. Code, 4-132a) )— 

“(1) a cash resettlement allowance not to 
exceed $250, and 

“(2) a per diem allowance not to exceed 

$7.50 per day for a period not to exceed ninety 
days beginning with the date of his appoint- 
ment. 
The allowances authorized by this subsection 
shall not be allowed unless the person ap- 
pointed shall agree in writing to remain a 
member of the Metropolitan Police force for 
twenty-four months following his appoint- 
ment unless separated for a reason beyond 
his control and acceptable to the Commis- 
sioner. In case of violation of such agree- 
ment, any moneys expended by the District 
of Columbia on the allowances authorized 
by this subsection shall be recoverable from 
the individual concerned as a debt due the 
District of Columbia. The Commissioner may 
waive in whole or in part a right of recovery 
under this subsection, if it is shown that the 
recovery would be against equity and zood 
conscience or against the public interest.” 

On page 10, line 22, strike out “6” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “8”. 

On page 11, line 25, strike out “7” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “9”. 

On page 12, line 7, strike out “8” and insert 
in lieu thereof “10”. 

On page 12, line 11, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sections 6 and 7 of 
this Act and the”. 


Mr. ADAMS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion to recommit be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to t. 

There was no objection. 

The . The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 124, nays 235, not voting 72, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Pepper with Mr. Edwards of California. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mrs. Green 
of Oregon. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Rostenkowski. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Slack. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr, Pool. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Fraser. 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado changed his 
voted from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mrs. BOLTON changed her vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HUNGATE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DONOHUE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 353, nays 2, not voting 76, as 


[Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—124 
ey O'Hara, Mich 
Anderson, Ill, Hansen, Wash sen 
Anderson, Hathaway O'Neill, Mass. 
Tenn, Hawkins Ottinger 
Annunzio Hechler, W. Va. Patten 
Barrett Heckler, Mass. Philbin 
Bingham Hel Pike 
Blatnik Hicks Price, III 
Boland Holifield Rees 
Bolling Horton Reid, N.Y. 
Brademas Howard Reuss 
Burke, Mass. Hungate Rhodes, Pa 
Burton, Calif. Rodino 
Byrne, Pa. Jacobs Rooney, N.Y. 
Celler Joelson Rosenthal 
Clark Karsten Roush 
Cleveland Karth Ryan 
Conyers Kastenmeler Scheuer 
Culver Kelly Schweiker 
Daniels Kluczynski Shipley 
Dawson Kupferman Smith, Iowa 
Delaney Kyros Smith, N.Y. 
Dent Leggett Stratton 
Dingell Long, Md Teague, Calif. 
Donohue McCarthy Tenzer 
w McClory Thompson, N.J. 
ski McEwen Tiernan 
Eckhardt McFall Udall 
Eilberg Macdonald, Van Deerlin 
Mass. Vanik 
Fascell Machen Vigorito 
Flood Madden Waldie 
Foley Mathias,Md, Wampler 
Ford, Matsunaga Whalen 
William D Meeds Wilson, 
Friedel Miller, Calif. Charles H 
Garmatz Minish Winn 
Giaimo Moorhead Wolff 
Gilbert Morgan Wyatt 
Gonzalez Morton Yates 
Green, Pa. oss Young 
Gude Murphy, N.Y. Zablocki 
Hamilton 
NAYS—235 
Abbitt Burton, Utah Edwards, Ala. 
Abernethy Bush Edwards, La. 
Adair Button Erlenborn 
Albert Byrnes, Wis. Eshleman 
Andrews, Ala. Cabell Evans, Colo. 
Andrews, Cahill Everett 
N. Dak. Carey Evins, Tenn. 
Arends Carter Findley 
Ashbrook Casey Fisher 
Ashmore Cederberg Flynt 
Aspinall lain Ford, Gerald R. 
Ayres Clancy Fountain 
Baring Clausen, Frelinghuysen 
Bates Don H. Fulton, Pa. 
Battin Clawson,Del Fuqua 
Belcher Collier Galifianakis 
Bell Colmer Gathings 
Bennett Conable Gettys 
Berry Conte Gibbons 
Betts Corbett Goodling 
Bevill Cowger Gross 
Biester Cramer Grover 
Blackburn Cunningham Gubser 
Blanton Davis, Ga. Hagan 
Boggs Davis, Wis Haley 
Bolton de la Garza Hall 
wW Dellenback Hammer- 
Bray Denney schmidt 
Brinkley Derwinski Hansen, Idaho 
rock Devine Harrison 
Brooks Dickinson Harsha 
Bloomfield Dole Harvey 
Brotzman Dorn Hébert 
Brown, Ohio Dowdy Henderson 
Broyhill, N.C Downing Herlong 
Broyhill, Va. Duncan Holland 
Burke; Fla Dwyer Hosmer 
Burleson Edmondson Hull 


Hunt Montgomery Sikes 
Hutchinson Moore Sisk 
Ichord Morris, N. Mex. Skubitz 
Johnson, Calif. Mosher Smith, Calif, 
Johnson, Pa. Murphy, III Smith, Okla. 
Jonas Natcher Snyder 
Jones, Mo. Nelsen Springer 
Jones, N.C, Nichols Stafford 
Kazen O’Konski Staggers 
Kee Pelly Stanton 
Keith Perkins Steed 
King, N.Y. Pettis Steiger, Ariz. 
Kirwan Pirnie Steiger, Wis. 
Kleppe Poage Stubblefield 
Kornegay Poff Stuckey 
Kuykendall Price, Tex. Taft 
Kyl Pryor Taylor 
Laird Purcell Teague, Tex. 
Landrum Quillen Thompson, Ga. 
Langen Randall Thomson, Wis. 
Latta Rarick Tuck 
Lennon Reid, III Uliman 
Lipscomb Reifel Utt 
Long, La. Reinecke Vander Jagt 
Lukens Rhodes, Ariz. Waggonner 
McCloskey Riegle Walker 
McClure Roberts Watson 
McDade Robison Watts 
McDonald, Rogers, Colo. Whalley 

Mich. Rogers, Fla. White 
McMillan th Whitener 
MacGregor Rumsfeld Whitten 
Mahon Ruppe Widnall 
Marsh Sandman Wiggins 
Martin Satterfield Willis 
May Saylor Wilson, Bob 
Mayne Schadeberg Wydler 
Meskill Scherle Wylie 
Miller, Ohio Schneebeli Wyman 
Mills Scott Zion 
Mize Selden Zwach 
Monagan Shriver 

NOT VOTING—72 
Addabbo Gurney Pickle 
Ashley Halleck Pollock 
Brasco Halpern Pool 
Brown, Calif. Hanna Pucinski 
Brown, Mich. Hardy uie 
Buchanan Hays Rallsback 
Cohelan Jarman Resnick 
Corman Jones, Ala. Rivers 
Curtis King, Calif, Ronan 
Daddario Lloyd Rooney, Pa. 
Diggs McCulloch Rostenkowski 
Edwards, Calif, Mailliard Roudebush 
Fallon Mathias, Calif. Roybal 
Farbstein Michel St Germain 
Feighan Mink St, Onge 
Fino Minshall Schwengel 
Fraser Morse, Mass. Slack 
Fulton, Tenn. Myers Stephens 
Gallagher Nix Sullivan 
Gardner O'Hara, Ill Talcott 
Goodell O'Neal, Ga. Tunney 
Gray Passman Watkins 
Green, Oreg Patman Williams, Pa, 
t Pepper Wright 

So the motion to recommit was 

rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Williams of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mrs, Griffiths with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr, Brown of California with Mr. Morse of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Myers. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Buchanan. 


follows: 


[Roll No. 34] 
YEAS—353 

Abbitt Clancy Galifianakis 
Abernethy Clark Garmatz 
Adair Clausen, Gathings 
Albert Don H. Gettys 
Anderson, Il. Clawson,Del Giaimo 
Anderson, Cleveland Gibbons 

Tenn. Collier Gilbert 
Andrews, Ala. Conable Gonzalez 
Andrews, Conte Goodling 

N. Dak Corbett Green, Pa 
Annunzio Cowger Gross 
Arends Cramer Grover 
Ashbrook Culver Gubser 
Ashmore Cunningham Gude 
Aspinall Daniels Hagan 
Ayres Davis, Ga. Haley 
Baring Davis, Wis. Hall 
Barrett Dawson Hamilton 
Bates de la Garza Hammer- 
Battin Delaney schmidt 
Belcher Dellenback Hanley 
Bell Denney Hansen, Idaho 
Bennett Dent Hansen, a 
Berry Derwinski Harrison 
Betts Devine Harsha 
Bevill Dickinson Harvey 
Biester Dingell Hathaway 
Bingham Dole Hawkins 
Blackburn Donohue Hébert 
Blanton Dorn Hechler, W. Va. 
Blatnik Dow Heckler, Mass. 

s Dowdy Helstoski 

Boland Downing Henderson 
Bolling ski Herlong 
Bolton Duncan Hicks 
Bow er Horton 
Brademas Eckhardt Hosmer 
Bray Edmondson Howard 
Brinkley Edwards, Ala. Hull 
Brock Edwards, La Hungate 
Broomfield Eilberg Hunt 
Brotzman Erlenborn Hutchinson 
Brown, Ohio Esch Ichord 
Broyhill, N.C. Eshleman Irwin 
Broyhill, Va. Evans, Colo. Jacobs 
Burke, Fla. Everett Joelson 
Burke, Mass. Evins, Tenn. Johnson, Calif 
Burleson Fascell Johnson, Pa. 
Burton, Calif. Findley Jonas 
Burton, Utah Fisher Jones, Ala, 
Bush Flood Jones, Mo 
Button Flynt Jones, N.C. 
Byrne, Pa Foley Karsten 
Byrnes, Wis. Ford, Gerald R. Karth 
Cabell Ford, Kastenmeier 
Cahill William D. Kazen 
Carey Fountain Kee 
Carter Frelinghuysen Keith 
Casey Friedel Kelly 
Cederberg Fulton, Pa. King, N.Y. 
Celler Fulton, Tenn. Kirwan 
Chamberlain Fuqua Kleppe 
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Vigorito 
Waldie 


Pollock 
Pool 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Railsback 
Resnick 
Rivers 
Ronan 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 


Eluczynski O'Hara, Mich. 
Kornegay O'Konski 
Kupferman Olsen. 
Kuykendall O'Neill, Mass. 
Kyl Ottinger 
Kyros Patten 
Landrum Pelly 
Langen Perkins 
Latta Pettis 
Leggett Philbin 
Lennon Pike 
Lipscomb Pirnie 
Long, La Poage 
Long, Md jid 
Lukens Price, III 
McCarthy Price, Tex 
McClory Pryor 
McCloskey Purcell 
McClure Quillen 
McCulloch Ran 
McDade Rarick 
McDonald, Rees 
Mich. Reid, II 
McEwen Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
McMillan Reinecke 
Macdonald, Reuss 
X Rhodes, Ariz, 
MacGregor Rhodes, Pa. 
Machen Riegle 
Madden Roberts 
Mahon Robison 
Marsh Rodino 
Martin Rogers, Colo. 
Mathias, Md. Rogers, Fla. 
Matsunaga Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Mayne Roth 
Meeds Ro 
Meskill Rumsfeld 
Miller, Calif. Ruppe 
Miller, Ohio Ryan 
Mills Sandman 
Minish Satterfield 
Mize Saylor 
Monagan Schadeberg 
Montgomery Scherle 
Moore Scheuer 
Moorhead Schneebell 
rgan Schweiker 
Morris, N. Mex. Scott 
Mosher Selden 
Shipley 
Murphy, III Shriver 
Murphy, N.Y. Sikes 
Natcher Sisk 
Skubitz 
Nelsen Smith, Calif. 
Nichols Smith, Iowa 
NAYS—2 
Adams Conyers 
NOT VOTING—76 
Addabbo Halleck 
Ashley Halpern 
Brasco Hanna 
Brooks Hardy 
Brown, Calif. Hays 
Brown, Mich. Holifield 
Buchanan Holland 
Cohelan Jarman 
Colmer King, Calif. 
Corman rd 
Curtis Lloyd 
Daddario Mailliard 
Diggs Mathias, Calif. 
Edwards, Calif. Michel 
Fallon Mink 
Farbstein Minshall 
Feighan Morse, Mass. 
Fino Morton 
Fraser Myers 
Gallagher ix 
Gardner O'Hara, Ill 
Goodell O'Neal, Ga 
Green, Oreg. Patman 
Pepper 
Gurney Pickle 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. King of California with Mr. Goodell. 
Mr. Hardy with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Fino, 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Laird. 


Mr. Brasco with Mr. Williams of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Watkins. 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Griffiths with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Morse 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr, Pickle with Mr, Lloyd. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr, Gardner. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Myers. 

Mrs, Sullivan with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr, Talcott. 

Mr, Pucinski with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Edwards of California. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Jarman, 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Holifield with Mrs, Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Rostenkowski. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Passman, 

Mr, Colmer with Mr, Slack, 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Morton with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr, Utt, 


Mr. ADAMS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM BOARD OF 
F OF GALLAUDET COL- 
E 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1968. 
Hon. Jon W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: I am writing to 
submit my resignation from the Board of Di- 
rectors of Gallaudet College on which I haye 
been privileged to serve for the past five 
years. 

I have greatly enjoyed this service and my 
association with other members of the Board 
of Directors, but because of the press of 
other duties I now feel I should withdraw 
from this appointment and respectfully re- 
quest your acceptance of my resignation. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5, Public Law 420, 83d 
Congress, the Chair appoints as a mem- 
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ber of the Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
College, Mr. Zwack, of Minnesota, to fill 
the existing vacancy thereon. 


FEDERAL JURY SELECTION ACT 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 1069 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1069 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
989) to provide improved judicial machinery 
for the selection of Federal juries, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL], is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1069 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of S. 989 to 
provide improved judicial machinery for 
the selection of Federal juries, and for 
other purposes. 

In general, S. 989 provides that jury- 
men in the Federal courts shall be 
selected without discrimination. It au- 
thorizes selection at random from a 
representative cross section of the com- 
munity by selecting the panel from voter 
lists. The House approved a bill in 1966— 
an omnibus civil rights bill—which in- 
cluded these provisions, but the bill was 
not approved in the Senate. This bill 
passed the Senate December 8, 1967. 

Under the present conditions, there is 
no uniform method of jury selection in 
the Federal courts. This bill would im- 
pose a measure of uniformity throughout 
the country. Also, it clears up statutory 
vagueness. It sets forth the roles of the 
judges, the clerks, and the jury com- 
missioners. The bill would prevent any 
arbitrariness in the selection or ex- 
clusion of jurymen. No one can be ex- 
cluded because of his economic status, 
or because of his race, color, or national 
origin. 

The bill provides an increase in witness 
and juror fees and allowances. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1069 in order that 
S. 989 may be considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Speaker, generally legislation in 
the field of civil rights can be considered 
as being in the category of legislation 
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that is somewhat controversial. But it 
would seem that this particular bill be- 
fore us today is a departure from that 
norm, because in the hearings which 
were conducted by the Committee on 
Rules on this legislation, there were wit- 
nesses from both the majority and the 
minority who testified in support of this 
bill. There were no witnesses in oppo- 
sition, 

This is not particularly strange, I 
think, in view of the fact that essentially 
what we have before us today is title I 
of the Civil Rights Act which passed 
this body in 1966. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has correctly set forth in his remarks the 
central purpose of this bill which is to 
provide for a method of selecting petit 
and grand jurors for Federal district 
courts on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Actually, there is no uniform selection 
method at the present time, although 
many of the Federal courts do employ 
or use voter lists. This legislation will 
establish this as the standard or the 
norm; that is, the use of the lists of duly 
qualified and registered voters will be 
used as the basis for preparing a master 
jury or wheel. 

The idea is to have a random selection 
which will be at least comparably repre- 
sentative and constitute a cross section 
of the people in the community or from 
a judicial district. 

One of the effects of this bill would be 
to eliminate the so-called key man sys- 
tem which did operate favorably in a 
number of judicial districts where so- 
called key people, or key men, in a com- 
munity would be contacted and who 
would provide lists and names of pro- 
spective jurors. The thought is that this 
is not in the spirit of this egalitarian age 
in which we live. For people to be se- 
lected on the basis of economic qualifica- 
tions, or because they are rich, or well- 
born or something else and that it ought 
to be on a random selection basis, as I 
have indicated. That, relatively speak- 
ing, is the purpose of this bill. 

As has been referred to, it very wisely 
recognizes the fact that in this age of 
inflation the cost of procuring jurors 
likewise seems to go up, and it is regret- 
table that the cost of administering jus- 
tice has to increase—but being that it 
has gone up, I think it is proper that we 
recognize in order to get qualified jurors 
and in order to get the cooperation of 
witnesses in our judicial system, we are 
going to have to pay greater amounts in 
witness fees, jurors’ fees, and so on. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS, Of course, it seems to me 
there is a difference between getting peo- 
ple to serve on juries and getting wit- 
nesses before a court. The latter could 
be subpenaed. I am not a lawyer, and I 
do not know whether you can subpena 
jurors or not or whether you would 
want to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes, as a 
matter of fact, the law does provide that 
once a random selection has been made 
and the qualification form goes out and 
the clerk of the court or the jury com- 
missioner sends that out to the pros- 
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pective juror, he then must come in 
under penalty of court proceedings—he 
must come in and respond to that sum- 
mons. He can be compelled to come in. 

Mr. GROSS. The question I really 
wanted to raise was about these witness 
fees that are increased by 100 percent 
and jurors are increased 100 percent 
more. 

How do the proposed fees compare 
with those paid to witnesses in the dis- 
trict courts of Illinois and Iowa? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. You mean 
the State courts? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, the State courts. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I shall 
have to rely on the members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee for that comparison. 

How do the fees that are proposed in 
the bill for jury fees and witness fees 
compare with the fees that are currently 
paid in courts of general jurisdiction in 
the States? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Witness fees in the 
States vary considerably. The proposed 
fees represent the consensus of a general 
strata of fees paid throughout the coun- 
try. It was felt that the fees would be 
reasonable. These fees were suggested by 
the Judicial Conference, which, as you 
know, is composed of the chief judge of 
each circuit and the Chief Justice of the 
United States, covering the whole coun- 
try. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the distinguished chairman for his con- 
tribution. I personally would not think 
that these fees are excessive. After all, 
when a witness is called in connection 
with a case, he may have to come in at 
9 o’clock in the morning, sit in an ante- 
room and await the proceedings of the 
court for an entire day. I cannot see that 
such services are worth less than $20 a 
day, which is the fee proposed in the 
bill, and I do not think it is excessive. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes, I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am concerned about the 
precedent we may be setting here with 
respect to fees paid to jurors, witnesses, 
and expense allowances for them by com- 
parison with the courts in the States. I 
would like to obtain that information, 
and will later ask members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. They must have gone 
into this question. There must be some 
reason. for this. There must be some com- 
parison with what is paid elsewhere. 

I would be pleased that the gentleman 
from Illinois attributes these tremendous 
increases in fees to the cause to which I 
am sure it belongs, and that is the Great 
Society’s galloping inflation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Oh, yes, 
indeed, I concur wholeheartedly with the 
gentleman’s reason. I said, in fact, I 
think, that we have inflation and it is 
affecting witness fees and jury fees like 
everything else. I would agree. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
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Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 989) to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal 
juries, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 989, with Mr. 
Mownacan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The . Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

We were told many years ago by Con- 
fucius that justice is like the North Star, 
which is fixed, and all the rest revolve 
about it. From justice stems the jury sys- 
tem. It, too, must remain inviolate, firm 
and fixed, like the lodestar. It must con- 
tinue untouched by bias or prejudice. 
Since the supporting pillar of justice is 
the jury, if that pillar is weakened, the 
structure of justice totters. 

The historic importance of the right 
of trial by properly constituted juries is 
also reflected in the following passage 
from Thomas Jefferson’s first inaugural 
address on March 4, 1801, when he said: 

Freedom of religion, freedom of press, free- 
dom of person under the protection of 
habeas corpus, and trial by jury impartially 
selected—these principles form the bright 
constellation which has gone before us. 


The bill before us insures uniform 
selection of petit and grand juries 
throughout our Federal system. In that 
sense it follows the Jeffersonian principle 
of impartially selected juries. It provides 
selection of juries at random from a rep- 
resentative cross section of the commu- 
nity. All citizens will have the opportu- 
nity to serve. 

It is interesting to note that a very dis- 
tinguished jurist and a very dear friend 
of mine, Circuit Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
mann, originally helped fashion this bill. 
He labored long and dedicatedly to bring 
about the passage of this bill. 

This bill, in a somewhat different form 
passed the House in the last Congress. It 
was part of a measure which we adopted 
in 1966. It was title I of H.R. 14765. The 
Judicial Conference approved this bill, S. 
989, in 1967. The Senate has already 
passed the bill. The American Bar As- 
sociation approves it. The Department of 
Justice approves it. Indeed, I know of no 
definite opposition to the legislation, 
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Under the present law, there is no uni- 
form method of jury selection. There are 
numerous plans in operation, but they 
differ in different districts. 

This bill imposes a measure of uni- 
formity. It clearly defines the roles of 
judges and clerks and jury commission- 
ers. No more, if this is passed, will we 
have what is known as blue ribbon ju- 
ries. We used to have a situation in New 
York where, in the southern district of 
New York—comprising New York City, 
the Borough of Manhattan, and sub- 
urbia known as Westchester County, 
and the County of Bronx—there was a 
sort of selective process whereby men of 
substance, men of considerable economic 
worth, were always selected as men who 
were to serve on the juries. These were 
called blue ribbon juries. Rarely, if ever, 
did we have a proper cross section of the 
citizenry serving on that type of jury. 
There are still sections of the country 
where there are blue ribbon juries. This 
bill would do away with such a situation. 

This bill likewise would do away with 
what is known as the keyman system. 
Most Federal jurisdictions use the so- 
called keyman system of selection by 
which keymen thought to have exten- 
sive contacts throughout the commu- 
nity, supply the names of prospective 
jurors. On its face, the system seems 
susceptible to intentional discrimina- 
tion in that it allows room for individual 
choice in the recommendation of names. 
But the negative effects of the system 
are not limited to discrimination 
brought about intentionally. In the re- 
cent case of Rabinowitz v. United States 
(366 F.2d 34 (1966)), the operation of 
the keyman system in one set of cir- 
cumstances was condemned even though 
it was stipulated that the officials re- 
sponsible for selection did not con- 
sciously engage in discriminatory prac- 
tices. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, concluded that the key 
man system in question led to a jury list 
that did not represent a fair cross sec- 
tion of the community. 

In the Rabinowitz case the keyman 
system, condemned, resulted in under- 
representation of Negroes on the jury 
list. but the discriminatory impact of the 
system is not limited to racial discrim- 
ination. Often the system results in un- 
derrepresentation of craftsmen, service 
workers, and laborers compared with the 
professional and managerial classes. 

As I say, those are two evils that we 
would obliterate by the passage of this 
bill, and there may be other types of 
discrimination in jury selection that may 
be just as objectionable. 

Here we have a comprehensive system 
that is uniform throughout the country. 
Jurors would be selected without regard 
to race, wealth, political affiliation, color, 
sex, or any other impermissible criterion. 
Selection would be based on objective 
criteria only. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing is more funda- 
mental to our system of jurisprudence 
than the impartial trial of the facts in 
every criminal and civil case. Exclusion 
of any citizen from jury service on 
account of race, color, religion, national 
origin, sex, or economic status is contrary 
to our principles. Such invidious discrim- 
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ination is prohibited by our Federal Con- 
stitution, As the Supreme Court has 
declared: 

The American tradition of trial by jury... 
necessarily contemplates an impartial jury 
drawn from a cross-section of the commu- 
nity . . . Jury competence is an individual 
rather than a group or class matter. (Thiel v. 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 328 U.S. 217, 220 
(1946) ) 


The basic aim of S. 989, as amended, is 
to assure that Federal grand and petit 
jurors are drawn at random from a rep- 
resentative cross section of the commu- 
nity and that all qualified citizens have 
an opportunity to be considered for Fed- 
eral jury service. 

The defect in existing law is not merely 
that it fails to establish a uniform 
method for selecting Federal jurors, or 
that it fails to afford adequate guidance 
to jury commissioners as to how they 
should discharge their duties. The pres- 
ent systems for selecting Federal jurors 
vary from district to district and require 
congressional action because the repre- 
sentational goal of a fair jury drawn 
from a fair sample today depends too 
much on haphazard and inadequate 
methods. In urging reform of the Federal 
jury process, President Johnson has 
declared: 

Federal courts must be free from all un- 
fairness—intentional or unintentional. They 


must be free, as well, from the appearance of 
unfairness. 


The bill which we are discussing today 
clearly defines the roles of judges, clerks, 
and jury commissioners in the selection 
process. It eliminates existing statutory 
vagueness which often has been a sig- 
nificant source of confusion. It will im- 
pose a measure of uniformity on the Fed- 
eral jury system without disturbing local 
flexibility. The bill also raises juror and 
witness fees to comport with the rising 
cost of living and thereby decreases the 
availability of excuses based on economic 
hardship. And the bill makes specific 
provision for the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone, rec- 
ognizing the special needs of each in the 
Federal jury selection process. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that in 
the 89th Congress the House approved 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966 which con- 
tained provisions to amend the Federal 
jury selection system. That measure was 
not acted upon in the other body. S. 989, 
as amended, is identical in terms of ob- 
jectives and fundamental principles to 
those provisions approved by the House 
in the last Congress. 

S. 989, as its predecessor, guarantees 
all qualified citizens the opportunity to 
be considered for Federal jury service. It 
is designed to insure that potential jurors 
will be drawn from a representative 
cross section of the community. As its 
predecessor, S. 989 establishes a system 
of random selection that is undiluted un- 
til the time arrives for striking jurors 
preemptorily or for cause. Random se- 
lection is not a new method. It has tradi- 
tionally been used to draw juror names 
from the qualified jury wheel. This bill 
simply extends the principle backward 
in time to cover the method used to ob- 
tain names for the qualified wheel. 
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Section 1863 of S. 989 requires that 
voter lists be used as the primary source 
of names for prospective jurors, supple- 
mented only by other lists when voter 
lists are determined to be insufficiently 
representative. 

The bill uses the term “fair cross- 
section of the community” recognizing 
that there will be minor deviations from 
a fully accurate cross section. The voting 
list need not perfectly mirror the per- 
centage structure of the community, but 
any substantial percentage deviations 
must be corrected by the use of supple- 
mental sources. The committee would 
leave the definition of “substantial” to 
judicial decision. 

As its predecessor, S. 989 outlaws the 
so-called key man and suggestor sys- 
tems and any other form of subjective 
evaluation of a juror’s fitness for service. 
Objective standards for juror qualifica- 
tions are set forth and the statutory 
standards are intended to be exclusive. 

While S. 989, as amended, parallels 
the measure which the House adopted in 
the 89th Congress, some differences be- 
tween this bill and its predecessor should 
be noted. 

First, S. 989 allows greater flexibility 
in the details of the selection process by 
authorizing and requiring each judicial 
district or division to adopt a written 
plan for random jury selection. Section 
1863 of the bill specifies the framework 
within which the jury selection plan 
must operate. 

Second, S. 989, unlike its predecessor, 
requires in section 1864 that all juror 
qualification forms be mailed to potential 
jurors and be returned by mail. Prior 
measures required a personal appear- 
ance by a prospective juror to fill out his 
qualification form. The provision in the 
current measure is expected to result 
in substantial savings in administering 
the selection system. Furthermore, the 
present bill permits lists of actual voters 
to be used as an alternative to voter reg- 
istration lists. This recognizes that reg- 
istration lists are not up to date in all 
areas and will obviate a good deal of use- 
less mailing of qualification forms to 
nonexistent addressees. 

Third, S. 989, as amended, recognizes 
the unique conditions that exist in the 
District of Columbia. It permits reten- 
tion of the District’s three-man jury 
commission and allows the use of the city 
directory as a source of juror names 
since, in the District, the directory is 
more complete and up to date than voter 
lists. 

Those of us who are concerned with 
fair jury selection are equally concerned 
that Federal juries be competent to per- 
form the critical tasks assigned to them. 
The committee has reached the conclu- 
sion that the qualifications required in 
the bill are satisfactory to obtain jurors 
with sufficient intelligence to listen to the 
evidence and evaluate it sensibly; to 
comprehend the instructions given under 
governing law, and to render decisions 
wisely and honestly. Long experience 
with subjective requirements, such as 
“intelligence” and “commonsense” has 
demonstrated’ beyond any doubt that 
these vague terms provide fertile ground 
for discrimination and arbitrariness, 
even when jury officials act in good faith. 
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The moment standards which permit 
subjective judgments are allowed, di- 
versity and confusion are created in 
place of uniformity and clarity. 

The initial line of defense against in- 
competence is a requirement in the bill 
that voter lists be used as a primary 
source of potential jurors. The bill pro- 
ceeds on the premise that those persons 
who are sufficiently interested in govern- 
ment to vote and who can satisfy other 
specific statutory qualifications are cap- 
able of serving as jurors in the Federal 
courts. Section 1865 specifies qualifica- 
tions which are capable of objective dem- 
onstration. These include citizenship, 
21 years or older, ability to read, write, 
speak, and understand English, a mini- 
mum of 1 year’s residence in the com- 
munity where the court sits. The bill also 
disqualifies those incapable of rendering 
satisfactory jury service by reason of 
mental or physical infirmity, and those 
who have charges pending against them 
or who have been convicted of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year. With one exception, these 
criteria are the same as those contained 
in existing law. The exception is that 
the bill disqualifies those against whom 
a charge is pending for a crime punish- 
able by more than 1 year. These 
screens will virtually eliminate all those 
who ought not to serve—the illiterate, 
the feeble minded, the insane, the de- 
crepit, the infirm, the accused, and the 
criminal. 

The bill also gives Federal judges ad- 
ditional powers which will eliminate in- 
competence. It also preserves the tradi- 
tional right of the parties to challenge 
a prospective juror for cause or to strike 
him peremptorily. 

The jury selection system contem- 
plated by the bill can be outlined as 
follows: 

First, the jury commission or clerk 
from each district or division must ob- 
tain copies of voter lists for each politi- 
cal subdivision within the district or 
division. 

Second, the commission or clerk will 
select names from these lists in accord- 
ance with the random procedure speci- 
fied in the district court’s plan; for ex- 
ample, every 40th name or every 45th 
name shall be selected. 

Third, the jury officials will write each 
name and address so selected on a slip of 
paper and place it in a master jury wheel. 

Fourth, as the need arises, jury offi- 
cials will draw at random from the mas- 
ter jury wheel names of prospective 
jurors to whom will be sent a juror quali- 
fication form. Such forms must be com- 
pleted and returned by mail within 10 
days. Failure to return the form, as well 
as willful material misrepresentation, will 
subject the potential juror to criminal 
penalties. 

Fifth, the jury commission or clerk will 
recommend to the judge on the basis of 
the answers to the juror qualification 
form which persons should be disquali- 
fied, exempted, or excused from jury 
duty pursuant to the plan adopted by 
the district court. 

Sixth, the names of all persons deter- 
mined to be qualified and not exempted 
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or excused from jury service will be 
placed in a qualified jury wheel. 

Seventh, as jury panels are needed, the 
required names will be drawn at random 
from the qualified jury wheel and sum- 
mons will be sent out. 

Finally, the court is empowered: First, 
to excuse any person summoned for jury 
service for such period as the court de- 
termines upon a showing of undue hard- 
ship or inconvenience; second, to exclude 
any person who may be unable to render 
impartial jury service or whose service 
would disrupt the proceedings, and third, 
to exclude any person whose service 
“would be likely to threaten the security 
of the proceedings or otherwise ad- 
versely affect the integrity of jury 
deliberations.” 

These provisions for exclusion are au- 
thorized only in unusual instances. and 
therefore in contrast with pretrial sub- 
jective screening of a very prospective 
juror, they do not seriously threaten the 
representational goal of the selection 
process. 

Section 1867 establishes procedure for 
challenging compliance with the statute 
in the selection of both grand and petit 
juries. The Attorney General and the 
defendant in criminal cases, and both 
parties in civil cases, are permitted to 
challenge the selection procedures. A suc- 
cessful challenge depends on substantial 
failure to comply with the statutory pro- 
visions. There is room for a doctrine of 
harmless error if, for example, the plan 
calls for 2,000 names to be placed in the 
master wheel and only 1,990 names were 
used. The court could find such a depar- 
ture harmless. 

The committee amended the bill to 
eliminate any need to prove prejudice as 
a condition of judicial intervention when 
substantial noncompliance with the act 
is established. Not only would the “preju- 
dice” requirement have unduly burdened 
the procedure, but would go beyond what 
has been required to sustain a constitu- 
tional challenge. The bill entitles the 
challenging party to present testimony 
of the jury commissioner or clerk and 
other relevant official records and papers 
in order to support his contention that 
there has been a failure to substantially 
comply with the statute. 

Mr. Chairman, the true administration 
of justice is the firmest pillar of good 
government. This legislation embodies 
that belief. It is committed to the goal of 
impartial administration of justice and 
the essential value of broad community 
participation in Federal juries. The ex- 
perience in approximately 40 judicial 
districts throughout the Nation clearly 
indicates that the level of justice has not 
been impaired; nor has jury incompe- 
tence been demonstrated by the absence 
of the so-called blue ribbon juries. 

Mr. Chairman, the vast majority of 
the bench and the bar subscribe to the 
principle of random selection of Federal 
juries. Of course, by random selection we 
do not mean the use of strict mathemati- 
cal or statistical system, nor do we mean 
the jurors will be chosen haphazardly 
without regard to their competence. As 
used in the proposed statute, random 
selection is intended only to insure that 
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the names of potential jurors are chosen 
without the possibility of discrimination 
or arbitrariness. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing is more fear- 
some to imagine than citizens who have 
lost their respect and faith in the fair 
and impartial administration of justice. 
Only with this assurance can we live 
freely and without fear. It is necessary 
today to assure uniform administration 
of the jury system in the Federal courts, 
It is necessary to eliminate the appear- 
ance of unfairness, if not the reality of 
unfairness. It is necessary to bridge the 
gap between our professions and our 
practices. 

I urge my colleagues overwhelmingly 
to approve S. 989, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

On page 9 of the report, about the 
middle of the page, it is stated: 

Each judicial council shall make all nec- 
essary orders for the effective and expedi- 
tious administration of the courts within 
its circuit. 


Is this language new, and, if so, does 
this expand in any way the authority of 
the Judicial Councils. 

Mr. CELLER. The language on page 9 
of the committee report refers to prece- 
dent for having circuit court judges re- 
new the jury selection plan even though 
these judges may later be requested to 
hear an appeal testing the legality of 
the plan. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
bear with me further, is this giving ad- 
5 authority to the Judicial Coun- 
c 

Mr. CELLER. No. The language quoted 
in the report is from the present statute. 
This is the law as it exists today. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the law as it exists 
today? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
probably knows the situation to which 
I am alluding; that is, the action of the 
Judicial Council in the 10th circuit in 
Oklahoma and its exercise of authority 
in stripping a Federal judge in Okla- 
homa of his cases, leaving him with a 
title and a salary and no business. 

As the gentleman probably recalls, 
this Federal judge brought an action in 
the Supreme Court to test the authority 
of the Judicial Council of the 10th cir- 
cuit, and that is still pending in the 
Supreme Court. I wondered whether this 
increased the authority of the Judicial 
Council in any way? 

Mr. CELLER. No; it would not. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman agree 
with me, since I have introduced the 
subject, that the Supreme Court might 
someday, somehow, in some way arrive 
at some kind of a decision in the action 
that was brought in the Supreme Court 
long ago to test the authority of the 
Judicial Council in the 10th circuit? 

Mr. CELLER. That is a rather sensi- 
tive area the gentleman has entered. 

I would rather not express any opin- 
ion. I might say that I do hope the 
Supreme Court will, in the not far dis- 
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tant future—I will put it that way—come 
to a conclusion. 

Mr. GROSS. So that the gentleman’s 
committee will not rely, then, if a deci- 
sion cannot be reached, it will not rely 
on the fact that there is an unresolved 
case pending in the Supreme Court as a 
means of slowing down an investigation 
of the judicial situation as it exists in 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think that it 
would be mete or proper for the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary in the pending case 
to express itself in a way that might in- 
fluence an opinion of the Supreme Court 
in one way or another. I think it would 
be undue interference by the legislative 
branch into the judicial branch, 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman think 
that the Supreme Court ought to move to 
dispose of this writ or whatever it is that 
is presently before the Supreme Court in 
this case? 

Mr. CELLER. I have great confidence 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and I am sure they will handle it 
properly. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the circumstances, 
I regret I cannot join the gentleman in 
his confidence in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
join with the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary in supporting this es- 
sential legislation. 

The bill is the offspring of title I of the 
1966 civil rights bill which passed the 
House in 1966 but not in the other body. 
However, S. 989 was passed by the Senate 
on December 8, 1967, without controversy. 

This bill, I believe, is an improvement 
on title I of the 1966 bill. Since the pas- 
sage of title I in the House, the Judicial 
Conference has carefully reviewed the 
legislation. The judges of the Federal 
courts, the people who have much at 
stake in seeing that the new system op- 
erates efficiently, have made perfecting 
recommendations. S. 989 embodies their 
suggestions, 

The major thrust of S. 989 is the es- 
tablishment of a system with express 
guidelines to insure the selection of 
jurors in the Federal courts on a non- 
discriminatory basis. The bill rejects the 
“key-man” system currently used in 
several districts as inherently discrimi- 
natory. 

It was not that the key men in the 
community who were asked to name the 
potential jurors were guilty of conscious 
discrimination. This bill implies no such 


Rather, it was found that the key men 
simply did not know a cross section of 
the community. If they did not know a 
cross section, they could not name a cross 
section. Thus engineers tended to name 
engineers, and bankers tended to name 
bankers. 

The key men had no intention of dis- 

oriminating on the basis of race or eco- 
nomic status. But discrimination was 
nevertheless the result. 

I believe that it is very important that 
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that factor be recognized. Occasionally, 
I hear someone say that this legislation 
is unnecessary. In all deference to those 
who are of that persuasion, I submit that 
such conclusion is not everywhere sup- 
ported by fact. 

If purposeful racial discrimination 
were the sole basis for this legislation, 
perhaps the need would not be clear; 
but the impact of S. 989 is much greater 
than that of civil rights legislation. 

For the real issue in this bill is whether 
a jury trial should be a trial before aris- 
tocrats or a trial before our peers. Thus 
the issue transcends our present prob- 
lems of racial discord. The bill asks the 
question whether a nation dedicated to 
representation of the people in its legis- 
lative halls will adhere to the same prin- 
ciple in its courts. 

S. 989 says that it must. I agree. 

On that basis it is manifest that this 
legislation is urgently necessary. We can- 
not be too swift in eliminating this 
inconsistency from our democratic 
processes. 

Proof that S. 989 is not simply a civil 
rights bill but rather a bill defining the 
meaning of American trial by jury was 
given by the quick action taken in the 
other body. I hope that we can follow 
that example and enact what is land- 
mark legislation in the history of trial by 
jury in the Federal courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the phrase “crisis of 
confidence” has been bandied around the 
country a great deal in recent months. I 
think there is a real crisis of confidence, 
and it may be justified with reference to 
some Government operations. It is un- 
fortunate that the confidence of the 
American people in some of the institu- 
tions of government has been shaken 
because this is a very real national 
tragedy. This is the kind of bill which 
ought to go a long way toward restoring 
confidence in the institutions of govern- 
ment and particularly in the Federal 
judicial system. 

Certainly, if people have some doubt 
that they can get absolutely impartial 
justice, and if they have any question 
about the administration of justice, then 
properly I think they would have a lack 
of confidence in the basic institutions of 
our Government, This bill will remove 
some of the questions that have arisen 
about the ways in which juries are se- 
lected and about the possibility that a 
jury may have some prejudice or bias 
which would affect the judgment of fact 
in a given case. 

One of the most cherished phrases in 
our juridical language is that every 
American is entitled to trial by a jury of 
his peers. I think, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has already said, there has been 
a question as to whether we did provide 
trial by a man’s peers or whether we pro- 
vided trial by an elite; that is, by the 
blue-ribbon jury system. I am sure, let 
me say, that the judgments reached by 
our Federal courts have in most cases 
been entirely impartial. However that 
may be, this bill resolves any remaining 
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doubts. This bill removes the question of 
confidence in the judicial system. It in- 
sures that there will no longer be any 
juries composed of an elite, but that 
every man, in fact, will be judged by his 
peers, by his equals. This is the thrust 
and this is the essence of this bill. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on having 
brought this bill to the floor expedi- 
tiously. It is a bill that should be passed 
and one that certainly I support and the 
minority on the committee support as 
being an essential piece of legislation to 
improve and reform our judicial system. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, everyone agrees that an impartial 
jury fairly chosen is fundamental to our 
system of justice. The sixth amendment 
to the Constitution guarantees an “im- 
partial jury” to the accused in a criminal 
prosecution. But somehow the need to 
reform Federal jury selection methods 
has eluded the attention of the legal pro- 
fession. Even some judges are not often 
fully aware of the selection methods 
used in their own courts because they 
have delegated broad powers to the clerk 
or jury commission. In his 1967 civil 
rights message, the President reminded 
the Congress and the Nation of the con- 
stitutional principles that require that 
juries shall fairly represent the com- 
munity. 

The President declared: 

A fair jury is fundamental to our historic 
tradition of justice. 

Fairness is most likely to result when the 


jury is selected from a broad cross-section of 
the community. 


S. 989 adopts this principle. It provides 
for a method of random selection of Fed- 
eral jurors that will produce a fair cross 
section of the community in the district 
or division in which court is held. the 
committee believes, along with the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
that random selection is the best method 
for choosing jurors because it insures 
that the jury venire will be selected with- 
out regard to race or economic status as 
the Constitution requires. 

The bill provides that random selection 
must be made from voter registration 
lists or lists of actual voters. S. 989, as 
amended, provides that actual voter lists 
may be used as a source of juror names, 
because voter registration is not required 
in some political subdivisions and other 
registration lists may be outdated. 

By requiring random selection from 
voter lists, the bill will eliminate the so- 
called key-man system in the Federal 
courts. The committee believes that this 
is desirable and necessary because the 
key-man system has allowed discrimina- 
tion both intentional and unintentional, 
Key-man systems depend on the ac- 
quaintanceship of certain citizens in the 
community. Friends of the key men, or 
members of the key organizations, have 
a disproportionately greater chance of 
being selected. Others of minority or low- 
income groups, not acquainted with the 
key men, are never afforded an oppor- 
tunity to serve. In some cases the result 
has been that Negroes and lower class 
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“blue collar workers” have been serious- 
ly underrepresented on jury venires. The 
President, when explaining the rationale 
of Federal jury reform, said 

Such disparities create an impression of 
unfairness in the judicial system of the 
United States—an impression which should 
be scrupulously avoided if we are to foster 
respect for the rule of law. 


Under S. 989, by means of random 
selection a fair cross section of the com- 
munity can be obtained without employ- 
ing a “handpicked” method. 

The committee believes that voter lists 
are the best source of prospective jurors. 
These are probably the most broadly 
based lists available. They contain an 
important built-in screening element. 
They will eliminate automatically those 
who are too uninterested in civic affairs 
or are not qualified to register or to vote. 
The bill retains with one exception exist- 
ing qualifications for jury service. No new 
criterion for disqualification can be added 
to those explicitly set forth; namely, age, 
length of residence within a district, 
literacy, physical or mental disability, 
and criminality. The change made by S. 
989 is to disqualify an individual on the 
basis of a pending criminal charge as 
well as criminal conviction, of an offense 
punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year. In short, the bill, as 
amended, proposes the elimination of ad- 
ditional blue-ribbon qualifications. Sub- 
jective qualifications have been almost 
impossible to administer properly and 
uniformly. Personal interviews, individ- 
ual tests of intelligence have led to con- 
fused and nonuniform jury selection in 
the Federal courts. S. 989 would require 
that only objective evidence be used. It 
thus eliminates qualifications which 
could be subjectively applied. The bill 
establishes the uniform use of juror qual. 
ification forms which must be executed 
by the prospective juror. The bill con- 
tains adequate safeguards against the 
furnishing of false information on the 
form and allows the court to use com- 
petent evidence in addition to the infor- 
mation supplied on the form to deter- 
mine the disqualifications of the poten- 
tial juror. 

Let me summarize: The committee dis- 
agrees with those who suggest that the 
elimination of the key-man system or of 
subjective methods for determining “in- 
telligence” or “common sense” will re- 
sult in loading Federal juries with in- 
competents and misfits. Today, in more 
than 40 Federal judicial districts, a plan 
similar to the one envisaged by S. 989 
has been in use without impairing the 
effective administration of justice. Under 
S. 989, as amended, Federal jurors still 
will be screened by the use of voting lists; 
by the explicit statutory qualifications; 
by the court’s power to exclude unqual- 
ified jurors under specific circumstances, 
and by the use of peremptory and cause 
challenges. Your committee believes, on 
the basis of evidence and experience, that 
jurors so selected will possess sufficient 
intelligence to understand the trial and 
have adequate judgment to render a 
proper verdict. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other as- 
pect in the Federal jury selection act 
which deserves some attention. That con- 
cerns the basic difference between this 
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bill and the Federal jury selection meas- 
ure which the House approved in title I 
of H.R. 14765 in the 89th Congress. The 
basic difference between this bill and its 
predecessor is that this bill authorizes 
each Federal judicial district court to 
adopt a plan for random jury selection 
subject to the approval of the Judicial 
Council and in accordance with rules 
adopted by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. This bill also author- 
izes separate plans for each division 
within a judicial district, and in districts 
without statutory divisions the bill au- 
thorizes that an equivalent of a division 
must be established by order of the dis- 
trict court. This plan approach has three 
distinct advantages. First, it will enable 
lawyers and the public to know how the 
jury selection system works. The system 
will be public and the processes will be 
known to those involved. 

Second, the bill should result in fewer 
challenges to the method of jury selec- 
tion because the bill requires that jury 
selection plans receive the approval of 
district and court of appeal judges be- 
fore it goes into operation; it is antici- 
pated that the bill will reduce the num- 
ber of challenges. 

Third and finally, S. 989, as amended, 
will permit the necessary flexibility 
among the different Federal districts. 
While the bill is specific in its basic pol- 
icies and in the general procedures to be 
followed, the plan method will enable 
each district or division several choices 
to meet the varying local practices and 
conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was drafted by 
the Committee on the Operation of the 
Jury System of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. It has the approval 
of the Judicial Conference and the Fed- 
eral judiciary who must implement it. It 
has the support of the American Bar 
Association and the Department of Jus- 
tice, and of the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary of both Houses of Congress. Schol- 
ars as well as practicing attorneys have 
examined the proposals in this measure 
and have not found them wanting. This 
bill will improve judicial machinery for 
the selection without discrimination of 
Federal grand and petit juries. It will 
provide a measure of uniformity now 
lacking in the Federal system. It will 
eliminate the appearance, if not the ac- 
tuality, of unfairness in the Federal 
courts. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
measure. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
proposal has had most extensive consid- 
eration, both in the full Committee on. 
the Judiciary, and in its appropriate sub- 
committee. That statement is true for 
1968, and it also was true with respect 
to 1966 when this bill, in essence, formed 
title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

All who are concerned with fair jury 
selection are concerned as well that 
juries be competent to perform the tasks 
assigned to them. The jury must be able 
to listen to the evidence and evaluate it 
sensibly, to comprehend the instructions 
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given on the governing law, and to make 
its decisions wisely and honestly. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has felt very 
strongly, therefore, that if juries are to 
perform satisfactorily, the quality of 
jurors must be maintained. The com- 
mittee has approved this bill only upon 
determining that it includes a number 
of provisions sufficient to attain high 
levels of juror competence. 

The initial line of defense against in- 
competence is the requirement that voter 
lists be used as the primary source of 
potential jurors. Voter lists contain an 
important built-in screening element in 
that they eliminate those individuals 
who are either unqualified to vote or in- 
sufficiently interested in the world about 
them to do so. But aboye and beyond 
that manifestation of interest in the 
affairs of citizenship stand the objective 
qualifications required by S. 989, as 
amended. 

A juror must be able to read, write, 
and understand the English language 
with a degree of proficiency sufficient to 
understand and fill out a juror qualifica- 
tion form. In case of doubt the potential 
juror may be required to fill out a sec- 
ond form in the presence of the clerk or 
jury commissioner. The candidate’s per- 
formance at this point may then be re- 
ported to the court. The potential juror 
must also be able to speak the English 
language. 

The proposed legislation disqualifies 
those incapable of rendering satisfac- 
tory jury service by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity. The bill also contains 
some guarantee of “probity” at least to 
the extent that persons are disqualified 
who have charges pending against them 
for, or have been convicted of, a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year. Moreover, the 1-year resi- 
dence requirement assures some sub- 
stantial nexus between a juror and the 
community whose sense of justice the 
jury as a whole is expected to reflect. 

What I have just said provides a 
screen which will eliminate virtually all 
those who ought not to be allowed to 
serve on a jury; namely 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Namely, the il- 
literate, the feebleminded, the insane, the 
decrepit, the infirm, the accused, and 
the criminal. But the bill gives the 
judges further powers to eliminate in- 
competents. 

Under the provisions of proposed sec- 
tion 1866(c) (2) a district judge can ex- 
clude those summoned who “may be un- 
able to render impartial jury service,” 
or whose service “would disrupt the 
proceedings.” And under 1866(c) (5) the 
judge can exclude those whose service he 
determines “would be likely to threaten 
the secrecy of the proceedings or other- 
wise adversely affect the integrity of 
jury deliberations.” 

So that there will be no misuse of this 
power by the judges, the number of those 
thus excluded are limited to 1 percent 
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of the total number who are summoned 
to jury service. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman from 
Minnesota agree with the statement 
previously made that this bill does not 
in any way add to the authority or power 
of the judicial council? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I concur whole- 
heartedly with the answer previously 
given to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa when he propounded that 
question to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
LMr. CELLER]. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Jury Selection Act which comes 
from the Committee on the Judiciary is 
a rewrite of title I of the civil rights act 
that we had here once before. 

Mr. CELLER. It is a rewrite of that 
title I; yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. As I said in debate 
at that time, there was no evidence what- 
ever before our committee, nor has there 
been any since to indicate there is any 
necessity whatever for rewriting the 
whole procedure for selecting those per- 
sons who may eventually serve on a jury 
panel in the Federal courts. 

No court system in America has a rec- 
ord of convictions in criminal cases that 
anywhere approaches that record of the 
Federal courts. 

So far as I know, no courts anywhere 
have a reputation among lawyers and 
the laity equal to that of the Federal 
courts in the handling of civil matters 
which are before that court. 

So we have here this bill, which is a 
rewrite of a former proposal that came 
to us from persons in the Department of 
Justice. At that time you will remember 
the Judicial Conference and judges had 
not been consulted. The judges pointed 
out at that time many objections to the 
proposal. So after this was all over and 
the civil rights bill did not pass the other 
body, I understand some pressure was 
brought about that the Judicial Confer- 
ence should come up with some legisla- 
tion. This bill is the result. 

Now I know the chairman of our com- 
mittee and others who support this leg- 
islation so vigorously tell us that there 
has not been a fair sampling of the 
communities represented in the jury 
boxes in the Federal courts. 

I take it that they feel because of 
that there has been some lack of fairness 
in the final results obtained in the Fed- 
eral courts. 

I can say to them, and I am not saying 
this proudly, that what I believe to be 
the spirit which motivates them to bring 
about this type of legislation is going to 
result in exactly the opposite of what 
they think will happen—if they are 
thinking about the results in certain 
types of criminal cases in certain sec- 
tions of the country. 

It is not going to work as they think 
it will 


I think someone here today should 
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say—while I have no argument with the 
fact that this committee of the Con- 
gress and the Congress itself has every 
right and every reason to be concerning 
itself with the Federal courts, and the 
juries, and setting up the machinery 
under which they operate—notwith- 
standing my agreement that that is cor- 
rect, I think you will get some results 
that you have said here time and time 
again, during the 12 years that I have 
served in the Congress, that you do not 
want to get. 

Having said that, I will go further 
and say that I have no real strong feel- 
ing that anyone is trying to do anything 
to anybody here. But you are creating 
a system which will not work. How can 
anyone go into any Federal district in 
America and select a prospective jury list, 
or the names of the people that go into 
the wheel, and have any assurance what- 
ever that that list of names in the jury 
wheel is representative of the economic 
status, the national origin, sex, religion, 
color, and race in that particular area? 
Then after having gone through all that 
requirement, the bill states that when 
some question comes up and you look 
into the situation to see if the jury is 
fairly selected at random, you commit a 
crime if you reveal what you learn from 
that inquiry. 

So because of some doubts that arise 
in my mind, I hope to propound some 
questions on several] items in the bill to 
the chairman of our committee or any 
other Member who would desire to 
answer. 

First, on page 13, lines 14 through 18, 
Qualifications for jury service, this would 
say that a person is not qualified for 
Federal jury service if he has a charge 
pending against him for the commission 
of a crime or has been convicted in a 
State or Federal court of record of, a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for 
more than 1 year and his civil rights 
have not been restored by pardon or 
amnesty. 

In my State a general misdemeanor 
for which no specific penalty is pre- 
scribed by statute is punishable by up to 
2 years in prison. On another occasion I 
outlined a great many of those, which I 
do not remember now, but I can tell you 
that one of them is hazing by a college 
student. Another is wilfully breaking a 
soft-drink bottle which belongs to a bot- 
tling company. It is a general misde- 
meanor for which no punishment is pro- 
vided. I know that the committee intends 
that those who are charged with, or who 
have been convicted of committing a fel- 
ony should be disqualified from Federal 
jury service. But I wonder what hap- 
pens in North Carolina if an individual 
would like to relieve himself of the bur- 
den of Federal jury service and would 
walk down to the street corner and pub- 
licly break a bottle and have a police 
officer friend take him to the city court, 
let him plead guilty, and pay $12 costs, 
getting out of it, and thereby he could 
relieve himself permanently of jury serv- 
ice in the Federal court without much 
stigma. Is it the chairman’s intention 
that those convicted of petty misdemean- 
ors would not be qualified to serve on 
juries? 

Mr. CELLER. In the case that you 
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mentioned just now about the broken 
bottle, in your own State, since punish- 
ment is more than a year, the man 
breaking the bottle would not be able to 
qualify for Federal jury service. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. That is the law today. 

Mr. WHITENER. Suppose that the of- 
fense of reckless driving is punishable 
by up to 2 years. 

Mr. CELLER. That is rather improb- 
able. 

Mr. WHITENER. I can tell the gentle- 
man it is not so improbable. 

Mr. CELLER. If, in the judgment of 
the State, a drastic penalty like that is 
to be applied, that is the judgment of 
the State, and therefore he could not 
serve on a Federal jury. 

Mr. WHITENER. But this is exactly 
my point. The bill does not say that a 
judge must take that serious view. It 
says that if under the law of this State it 
may be punishable by that. It may be 
punishable by 2 years, and yet a judge 
may charge only a $5 fine or no fine. 

Mr. CELLER. This statement the gen- 
tleman made is the law in the States, 
not in the Federal courts. 

Mr. WHITENER. Apparently I am not 
asking myself clear. I am not talking 
about the law in the States except as it 
affects the eligibility to serve on the Fed- 
eral jury and the opportunity for one 
who does not desire to be burdened by 
jury service to escape it by committing 
some little act that does not involve any 
stigma and thereby happily getting him- 
self disqualified. Is there anything to keep 
a North Carolinian from hazing a col- 
lege student, or something or that sort, 
and thereby disqualifying himself perma- 
nently from jury service? 

Mr. CELLER. Apparently; yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. All right. Now I 
would like to go to page 15 of the bill, 
where it says, on line 5, that a prospec- 
tive juror may be excluded from serv- 
ice on the ground “that his service as a 
juror would be likely to disrupt the pro- 
ceedings.” What sort of situation are we 
talking about there? 

Mr. CELLER. It might be interesting 
to note that the Senator from the gen- 
tleman’s own State was the author of 
that language, Senator Ervin. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, I had 
nothing more to do with that than the 
chairman had. 

Mr. CELLER. I think if one threatens 
the secrecy of the proceedings, say, a 
man, some tatterdemalion or such, he 
cannot be subject to some discipline. 

Mr. WHITENER. In other words, he 
is an insane man and cannot serve on 
the jury. 

Mr. CELLER. If he is crazy, he would 
not qualify. But this language would 
apply where the judge found a prospec- 
tive juror’s service might threaten the 
secrecy of proceedings or adversely af- 
fect the integrity of jury deliberations. 

Mr. WHITENER. But this says “would 
be likely to disrupt.” It involves prevision. 

Mr. CELLER. I think we need lan- 
guage of that sort. 

Mr. WHITENER. What sort of situa- 
tion would this be? Where would we find 
a situation where a judge can look into 
the crystal ball and say that juror John 
Doe might disrupt the proceedings? 
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The truth is, the chairman likely does 
not know. Is that correct? 

May I ask, on line 11, where it says 
he can be excluded if he would “be likely 
to threaten the secrecy of the proceed- 
ings, or otherwise adversely affect the in- 
tegrity of jury deliberations,” what do we 
mean by “otherwise adversely affect the 
integrity of jury deliberations”? 

Mr. CELLER. There may be some acts 
that the individual has committed that 
would affect it. I think the court can ex- 
ercise this power in a wise and limited 
fashion. 

Mr. WHITENER. Does the gentleman 
mean before the juror gets into the jury 
box, he is going to have to answer for 
something he said to someone on the 
street? Is that correct? We are talking 
about excluding him from jury service. 
We are not talking about a preemptory 
challenge or challenge for cause. 

Mr. CELLER. In all these cases—the 
last word rests with the judge who pre- 
sides. He can make the decision, and he 
should make the decision. He presides in 
the court. He must see that there is prop- 
er decorum and order and there is no 
undue interference, no one who will in- 
vade the sanctity of the courtroom. We 
give him discretion and we must have 
confidence in him, we must have faith 
and confidence in the judge. If we do not 
have that faith and confidence in the 
judge, we might as well tear up the bill. 
We give that faith and confidence in the 
bill, by adding this language. 

Mr. WHITENER. But the judge who 
is administering this provision is entitled 
to have some sort of guideline, something 
he can read and understand, so that 
when the circuit court and the Supreme 
Court look over his shoulder, he is not 
going to be put into an untenable posi- 
tion. 

Now, integrity of jury deliberations 
might mean to me, if I were a prosecu- 
tor, that if anybody were going to exon- 
erate the defendant, he should not be on 
it. 

Mr. CELLER. I might say to the gen- 
tleman the present law gives to the court 
a very wide jurisdiction to exclude— 
which is the language of the existing 
Federal law. 

A district judge for good cause may excuse 
or exclude from jury service any person 
called as a juror. 


Mr. WHITENER. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. That is as broad as a 
barn door. It even goes beyond this lan- 
guage. We here set out a criterion to 
guide the judge. 

Mr, WHITENER. But in your bill you 
place a yoke on the judge, because you 
go down in line 17 and say notwithstand- 
ing that, the judge cannot exclude more 
than 1 percent of the prospective jurors 
for that reason, so if there were more 
than 1 percent who were going to disrupt 
the proceedings or to affect the integrity 
of jury deliberations, after the judge 
had knocked out 1 percent he would be 
finished. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, the reason is 
to protect against possible abuses in the 
exercise of this discretion. 

Mr, WHITENER. Why would not a 
judge be entitled to eliminate 90 percent 
of them, if they were going to disrupt 
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the proceedings or affect the integrity 
of the deliberations. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not believe so, under 
that criterion. No. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee another question? 

In the section with reference to divulg- 
ing the material on these juror forms, 
on page 19 it is said that “the contents 
of records and papers” of the jury selec- 
tion process “shall not be disclosed” ex- 
cept in accordance with “the district 
court plan,” and on at the bottom of the 
page it is said that “Any person who dis- 
closes the contents of any record or 
paper in violation of this subsection may 
be fined not more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned not more than one year, or both.” 

Suppose an attorney looking into his 
particular client’s case wants to raise the 
issue based upon the records in the 
hands of the jury commissioner. He gets 
an order of the court to look at those 
records. That is all the court under this 
bill can give him a right to do. 

Then, once he finds some information 
which he believes is helpful to his client, 
he can use it as a basis for a formal 
motion which he will file with the court. 

But suppose that that lawyer is going 
to file his motion, which he has already 
prepared, tomorrow, and that this after- 
noon some newspaper or television man 
stops him and asks, “What about this? 
Are you going to file a motion?” Suppose 
he says, “Yes, I am going to file a motion 
because I have looked at the record and 
they reveal so and so.” 

That would subject him to a penalty, 
up to a year in jail, would it not? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe it would, be- 
cause he would be disclosing contrary to 
the edict of this statute. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe the bill 
needs to be carefully considered. I believe 
we are getting into a very dangerous 
situation with a very slipshod bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WIGGINS]. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to add my compliments to 
our chairman for bringing this legisla- 
tion before the Committee, because it is 
important legislation and it should be 
supported. However, I believe we will 
have an opportunity later on to make 
it a better bill by at least one amend- 
ment I am informed will be offered. 

It has been stated that the principal 
purpose of this legislation is to prevent 
discrimination in the selection of our 
Federal jurors. I agree with that. 

Discrimination in what way? 

Obviously, this is to counter the argu- 
ment that Negroes have been systemati- 
cally excluded from some of our Federal 
juries, Yet, Mr. Chairman, the one sim- 
ple fact we must know to test whether or 
not that charge is true is the color of 
the juror. The jury qualification form 
does not require that that information 
be divulged. It is the very fact that we 
must know. 

The reason that that is not in the bill 
is because the individual juror may find 
that fact to be objectionable. 

Well, I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that the principle here is the selection of 
a fair and impartial jury. It may be nec- 
essary from time to time for the individ- 
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ual sensibilities of citizens to give way to 
that principle. We in the bill require a 
great many matters to be divulged. This 
is one additional fact which I think 
should be compelled. 

Mr. Chairman, for example, we can 
compel a lady to divulge her age and 
swear to it as a matter of fact. I think 
this might offend her sensibilities. We 
can compel a man under this bill to ad- 
mit under oath that he is an illiterate. 
We can compel a man to admit, if you 
would believe him, that he is suffering 
from a mental defect in this bill. All of 
these things I imagine might offend the 
sensibilities of a potential juror. But we 
do not compel a person to admit the one 
obvious fact—his color. The record of 
that is absolutely essential in order to 
determine whether or not discrimination 
has in fact occurred. So, members of the 
committee, I urge that at the appropriate 
time you support an amendment to 
strengthen this bill and improve it by re- 
quiring that the color of a prospective 
juror be disclosed on the jury qualifica- 
tion form. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that we will be able to eliminate 
more racial discrimination than exists in 
the selection of juries by requiring that 
the race be designated on the form? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONYERS. Now I have heard it 
all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I am happy to be of 
assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGON- 
NER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask a question or two 
of the chairman of the full committee. 
Before I do let me say that I find myself 
in an unusual position today. I do not 
find myself arguing that this is not a 
matter for congressional concern, be- 
cause I recognize that the matter of the 
selecting of Federal juries is certainly a 
matter for congressional concern. I want 
to make that clear from the outset. 

However, I am a little bit confused. I 
find section 1863, in trying to outline the 
plan for random jury selection, recog- 
nizes that Federal district judges might 
have some competence and integrity and 
ability that we have not recognized in 
similar bills to this with the 
Civil Rights Act in 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act bill in 1965. The way I under- 
stood it previously we could not trust 
these Federal district judges to be fair 
and impartial as we talked about abol- 
ishing discrimination. I would like to 
know what has happened since we passed 
those bills. Maybe we have changed the 
minds of the chairman ad his committee 
where they will have some new-found 
faith in Federal district judges. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, would 
the gentleman care for me to address 
myself to that? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
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have an answer. I am curious to know 
what happened. 

Mr. CELLER. I am quite sure those of 
us who might be termed civil libertarians 
have no doubt of the integrity of these 
judges on the Federal bench. I think we 
have always had the highest regard and 
respect for them. This bill is not par- 
ticularly aimed at one judge or any set 
of judges. It is a general provision which 
is applicable throughout the entire Fed- 
eral system. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If the gentleman 
will allow me to stop him right there, 
does he say that the previous bills were 
aimed at some particular judge? 

Mr. CELLER. No, no. Indeed no, I do 
not think you could say that. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could I ask the 
chairman another question? This sets 
forth a random plan of jury selection 
allowing each Federal district judge, with 
the approval of some council, a judicial 
council, to devise a plan which might be 
utilized in that district and in that dis- 
trict alone. In effect, this random selec- 
tion jury plan will allow as many differ- 
ent plans as we have Federal judicial 
districts in the country, will it not? 

Mr. CELLER. Let me put it this way: 
This bill lays down certain criteria or 
outlines to be followed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in all the 
Federal courts. It is not absolute. For ex- 
ample, if a district court finds voting lists 
inadequate, the district court plan could 
supplement the voting lists with addi- 
tional lists. If in some communities the 
lists of actual voters together with the 
registration lists, would still prove in- 
adequate, the court in its discretion could 
get other lists like census lists, or the city 
directory. In that sense there is variation 
or flexibility, but fundamentally there is 
uniformity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man believe that there is more chance of 
discrimination by allowing us to have a 
separate plan, and a distinctly different 
plan for every district court than would 
be the case if we had a uniform plan with 
uniform criteria, that every district 
court judge had to comply with? 

Mr. CELLER. No; because under sec- 
tion 1862 we say: 

No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as a or petit juror in the District 
Courts of the United States on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status, 


That is the governing principle, and 
that is the keystone to the whole bill. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I wonder how the 
gentleman believes the Selective Service 
Act would function if we applied the same 
principle there? 

Mr. CELLER. I am not prepared to 


say. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. We have many 
complaints about the Selective Service 
Act, now what we are asking for are com- 
plaints about this system because of 
varying methods. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe that the Selec- 
tive Service Act is being executed with- 
out fear or favor, and certainly without 
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bias or prejudice. I have heard no charges 
in that regard. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man take the position that any district 
court can do as is specifically provided 
in this legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia to do, and that is make their ran- 
dom selection from the City Directory if 
they deem it wise, or even necessary? 

Mr. CELLER. We simply cannot re- 
quire voter registration lists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because those lists are 
inadequate. We have only granted the 
vote to the people in the District of Co- 
lumbia for presidential elections, and 
they have had very little experience 
along those lines. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the gentleman 
saying that the people in the District 
of Columbia are not qualified to prepare 
voter registration lists? 

Mr. CELLER. Let me read to the gen- 
tleman what the bill provides for the 
District of Columbia. 

The plan for the District of Columbia may 
require the names of prospective jurors to 
be selected from the city directory rather 
than from the voter lists. 


In other words—the exigencies of the 
District require something of that sort, 
we want to make a departure there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, my time is committed to the 
members of the committee. However, I 
will yield 30 seconds additionally to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Will the gentle- 
man answer this question: Is he saying 
that the people who prepare the tele- 
phone directories are qualified to prepare 
lists for prospective jurors, but that the 
people who run the District of Colum- 
bia are not? 

I would like to have an answer, Mr. 
Chairman, yes or no. 

Mr. CELLER. The telephone lists are 
another possible source, but shall only 
be used in the last extremity, in case 
other adequate lists are unavailable. This 
is all within the powers and the dis- 
cretion of the Federal court, subject to 
the principle I have just read which is 
embodied in section 1862. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill—S. 989. However, 
I wish to advise that at the appropriate 
time I will offer an amendment to the 
pending committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since election to Con- 
gress in 1963, I have consistently sup- 
ported every civil rights bill which has 
come before this House. I am proud to 
serve on the House Judiciary Committee, 
which has been responsible for writing 
much of this landmark legislation. In- 
deed, it is because I strongly believe in 
the principle of equa] rights for all citi- 
zens, and the strict enforcement of those 
rights, that I prefer to have the com- 
mittee amendment amended in this one 
respect. 

The evil which S. 989 purports to elim- 
inate is discrimination in selection and 
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service of jurors in the Federal courts. 
S. 989 seeks to accomplish this purpose 
through insuring that all qualified citi- 
zens shall be eligible for jury service and 
that those citizens chosen for jury service 
shall be selected at random from a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the community. 

The basis of the selection process is 
the voter registration list or some other 
source which is presumed to represent 
the widest community cross section. Un- 
der the selection process provided in S. 
989, pursuant to a court approved plan, 
prospective jurors are chosen at random 
from the voter registration lists in each 
jurisdiction. The names so chosen, num- 
bering at least 1,000, comprise the mas- 
ter jury wheel.” From this “master jury 
wheel,” in turn, are drawn randomly the 
names of as Many persons as may be re- 
quired for jury service. 

Every person whose name is drawn 
from the “master jury wheel” is re- 
quired to complete the “juror qualifica- 
tion” form described in section 1869(h). 
A prospective juror’s qualifications are 
determined by the court solely on the 
basis of information provided in the form 
and every person shall be deemed quali- 
fied unless he first, does not meet min- 
imum citizenship, age, and residency re- 
quirements; second, is unable to read, 
write, or understand the English lan- 
guage sufficient to complete the form; 
third, is unable to speak the English 
language; fourth, has a mental or phys- 
ical infirmity sufficient to render him 
incapable of jury service; or fifth, has 
been convicted of a felony or has a felony 
charge pending against him. 

Under the language of the committee 
amendment to section 1869(h), the juror 
qualification form shall require certain 
mandatory information regarding the 
prospective juror—name, age, education, 
residence, citizenship, and so forth—and 
shall request, but not require, other in- 
formation as to the juror’s sex, race, and 
occupation. Concerning the latter “op- 
tional” information, section 1869(h) 
provides that— 

The form shall contain words clearly in- 
forming the person that the furnishing of 
any information with respect to his race, 
color, religion, national origin, economic 
status or occupation is not a prerequisite to 
his qualification for jury service, and that 
such information need not be furnished if 
the person finds it objectionable to do so. 


Mr. Chairman, my objection to the 
committee amendment is that it allows 
a potential juror the option of omitting 
certain information necessary to the ef- 
fective enforcement of this legislation— 
namely, information as to the juror’s 
race. Without such information, a liti- 
gant alleging discrimination in the selec- 
tion or service of the jury before which he 
is tried, or is about to be tried, may be 
unable to show discrimination where it, 
in fact, exists. 

The basis of such a showing of dis- 
crimination is a comparison between the 
racial makeup of the community and 
the racial makeup of the jury pool. The 
litigant must apparently prove an ap- 
preciable discrepancy between the two. 
See Whitus v. Georgia, 385 U.S. 545 
(1967). But if the litigant is denied in- 
formation as to the racial makeup of the 
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jury pool by virtue of a significant num- 
ber of jurors having refused to complete 
that portion of the juror qualification 
form regarding race, then the litigant 
may have no way of making the required 
comparison sufficient to prove discrim- 
ination. This would certainly be the case 
under the amendment offered by the 
committee making optional the disclo- 
sure of a prospective juror's race. 

Of course, if the character of the jury 
pool cannot be gleaned from the juror 
qualification forms, then a challenger 
could undertake his own survey—at his 
own expense. To say the least, such a 
survey could be an expensive and burden- 
some undertaking for any litigant. How- 
ever, if the litigant is of limited means, 
as many such litigants are, the cost of 
such a survey could well be prohibitive, 
thus defeating the purpose of this legis- 
lation by preventing its enforcement. 

The solution to this dilemma is simply 
to require that prospective jurors pro- 
vide information as to their race on the 
juror qualification forms as part of the 
mandatory provisions of section 1869 (h). 
Title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1966, 
passed by this House, contained such a 
provision. For reasons not entirely clear 
to me, this provision was deleted from 
the present bill. 

It is argued that some might find such 
an inquiry objectionable. I would prefer 
to believe, however, that all would take 
pride in their race, as they take pride 
in their citizenship or pride in their 
ethnic and religious backgrounds. In- 
deed, the color of a man’s skin is hardly 
a private matter. It is evident to the 
eye. If the bigoted note the color of a 
man’s skin to harm him, cannot the law 
do the same in order to protect him? 
If disclosure of a man’s race assaults his 
sensibilities, is not discrimination the 
greater assault? Undeniably it is. 

Mr. Chairman, I have become more 
than a little distressed at the current 
attitude of seeking to enforce civil rights 
legislation by allowing those who might 
be discriminated against to conceal the 
very information which might be neces- 
sary to prove discrimination, whether by 
race, sex, or occupation. I noted an inter- 
esting example in the Law Digest of the 
Illinois Association of Manufacturers, 
dated April 1966. Therein is contained 
a summary of the reporting require- 
ments of the Joint Reporting Committee, 
an organ of the Federal Government 
formed pursuant to Executive Order 
11246 calling for a consolidation of Fed- 
eral efforts in the area of equal employ- 
ment opportunities. As part of such con- 
solidation efforts, the Joint Committee, 
as such committees are prone to do, is- 
sued form EEO-1 to be completed in 
quadruplicate by certain employers be- 
fore April 30, 1966. Among other things, 
form EEO-1 required employers to make 
a survey of their employees for the pur- 
pose of reporting to the Committee the 
number of employees, classified by oc- 
cupation, who were of the following 
lineage: Negro, Oriental, American In- 
dian, and Spanish-American. 

While neither the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
nor most State fair employment practices 
acts expressly prohibit inquiries regard- 
ing a job applicant’s race, the IMA notes 
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that “Federal and State (Civil Rights) 
Commissions regard such inquiries with 
‘extreme disfavor.’ ” Indeed, such inquir- 
ies may be considered “evidence” of dis- 
crimination and therefore few employers 
maintain records as to their employees’ 
race. Thus, the Joint Reporting Commit- 
tee is asking completion of form EEO-1, 
suggests that employers provide the re- 
quested information by means of “visual 
survey.” According to the IMA: 

The form specifically states that direct 
inquiry as to the racial or ethnic identity 
of an employee “is not encouraged.” 


Mr. Chairman, I regard such pro- 
cedures as approaching the absurd. If 
certain Federal and State Commissions 
are discouraging inquiries as to a job ap- 
plicant’s race, and a Joint Reporting 
Committee requires visual surveys” as to 
the race classification of an employer’s 
workers, then truly the left hand does not 
know what the right is doing. What sta- 
tistical significance could such visual 
surveys possibly have? How could one 
allege discrimination in employment if 
employers do not keep records as to their 
employees’ race or if such records are 
made via meaningless “visual surveys” 
in which an employer is not allowed to 
ask the race of his employees for fear 
they would be offended. 

The simple solution to enforcing equal 
employmentopportunity legislation would 
be to encourage employers to ascertain 
upon application the race of a potential 
employee for purposes of reporting. The 
act of discrimination is already prohib- 
ited. Therefore, questions as to race, 
which should be irrelevant as to an appli- 
cant’s job qualification, may be tremen- 
dously important in ascertaining the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of discrimination 
as a pattern within a company or in 
industry. The concept is not unlike that 
which confronts us with regard to S. 989. 

What significance could a court attach 
to the pleadings of a litigant alleging 
discrimination in the selection of his 
jury when the juror qualification forms 
do not all provide information as to the 
racial characteristics of the qualified 
jurors? Probably very little. Unless the 
race of every qualified juror were known, 
the required comparison between the 
jury pool and the community would ap- 
pear to be statistically invalid. 

In order to more fully test this hy- 
pothesis, I have been fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of Dr. Alan D. Mor- 
ris, director of the operations research 
program at American University. Dr. 
Morris, through American University, 
has provided my office with three grad- 
uate students, working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, adjunct 
professor, who have undertaken to in- 
vestigate the effect that section 1869(h) 
of the Jury Selection Act will have on 
proving discrimination in jury selection 
processes. 

Although the results of this study will 
not be known for several months, it is 
clear that not having every prospective 
juror state his race on the juror qual- 
ification form can significantly reduce 
the level of confidence which a court may 
have that a jury was selected on a non- 
discriminatory basis and render in- 
creasingly difficult—if not impossible— 
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the burden of proof which a litigant 
must meet in proving discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to make this 
legislation enforceable against those who 
would discriminate in the selection of 
Federal jurors, I will offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment 
making the disclosure of race part of 
the mandatory requirements of the juror 
qualification form. There is nothing 
really new in this amendment. As pre- 
viously noted, the Civil Rights Act passed 
by this House in 1966 contained such a 
requirement in its jury selection provi- 
sions. Only by mandatorily requiring a 
prospective juror to state his race on the 
juror qualification form can a challenger 
effectively allege discrimination in the 
selection of his jury by adequately meet- 
ing the comparison tests set down by the 
Supreme Court in Whitus against 
Georgia, supra, requiring a comparison 
between the racial complexion of the 
community at large with that of the 
names in the pool of qualified jurors. 
Without information as to each juror’s 
race, a statistically valid comparison 
cannot be made. Indeed, in the only 
case in which discrimination was proven 
in the selection of Federal jurors, Rabin- 
owitz v. United States, 366 F. 2d 34 
(1966), information as to race was a 
Mandatory requirement of the juror 
qualification form. 

Mr. Chairman, to attempt to enforce 
legislation prohibiting the discrimination 
in the selection and service of Federal 
jurors, while at the same time allowing 
prospective jurors the option of not in- 
forming the court of their race is like 
trying to play baseball but giving each 
batter the option of not using a bat—it 
simply cannot be done with any degree 
of effectiveness. In hopes of making S. 
989 strictly enforceable in the maintain- 
ing of equal rights for all citizens, I will 
offer my amendment and ask the sup- 
port of this House. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. ROTH]. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of S. 989, the Federal Jury 
Selection and Service Act of 1968. 

The goals of this bill are twofold: to 
prohibit discrimination in jury selection, 
and to assure that all qualified citizens 
will have the opportunity to be con- 
sidered for jury service. 

The enforcement procedure for attain- 
ing these goals involves an action by 
either litigant in the Federal suit, chal- 
lenging the selection of the jury “on the 
ground of substantial failure to comply 
with the provisions of this title.” A 
limited, speedy procedure is set out, 
which section 1867(e) makes “the ex- 
clusive means” by which either litigant 
in a Federal suit can challenge the jury 
selection process. 

This is one route for assuring lack of 
discrimination in jury selection. The 
litigant is protecting his right to a fair 
jury panel. Another equally important 
route, one attuned to a separate adver- 
sary proceeding by a nonlitigant, is for a 
member of the class di ted 
against to challenge the jury selection 
process himself. This nonlitigant would 
be protecting the right for his class to 
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have the opportunity to be fairly repre- 
sented on Federal juries. 

Such a member of the class discrimi- 
nated against would not be limited in 
his remedies to those set out in the pro- 
posed bill, for section 1867(e) limits only 
litigants. Further, section 1867(e), as 
amended in committee, makes it explicit 
that such a member of the class dis- 
criminated against is free to pursue such 
other remedy as may be available. This 
reads: 

Nothing in this section shall preclude any 
person or the United States from pursuing 
any other remedy, civil or criminal, which 
may be available for the vindication or en- 
forcement of any law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin or economic status in the se- 
lection of persons for service on grand or 
petit juries. 


This nonlitigant would instead look to 
the general provisions of the United 
States Code for his remedy. See Brown v. 
Rutter (139 F. Supp 679 (1956)). He 
could look to 28 United States Code, sec- 
tion 1343, which states, in part: 

The district courts shall have original juris- 
diction of any civil action authorized by law 
to be commenced by any person: 

* * * * * 

(4) To recover damages or to secure equi- 
table or other relief under any Act of Con- 
gress providing for the protection of civil 
rights. 


Since this statute empowers the courts 
to provide a remedy to protect civil 
rights, the question arises whether S. 989 
fashions a “civil right” that every quali- 
fied citizen be considered for jury service. 

A member of a class discriminated 
against would argue that this statute 
gives him the legal right for his class to 
have the opportunity to be fairly repre- 
sented on Federal juries. The proposed 
statute says in section 1861: 

It is further the policy of the United States 
that all citizens shall have the opportunity 
to be considered for service on grand and 
petit juries in the district courts of the 
United States. 


Section 1861, a “declaration of policy,” 
does not itself create legal rights, but 
section 1863 does. Section 1863 incor- 
porates section 1861 and makes it a legal 
civil right by declaring that— 

Each United States district court shall de- 
vise and place into operation a written plan 
for random selection of grand and petit 
jurors that shall be designed to achieve the 
Objectives of sections 1861 and 1862 of this 
title,... 


It thus appears that a person discrim- 
inated against on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status has a legal right, under the pro- 
posed statute, to demand his class have 
the opportunity to be fairly represented 
on Federal juries. Under 28 United States 
Code, section 1343(4), he may file suit in 
a district court requiring that the court 
immediately enjoin the alleged discrimi- 
nation in the juror selection process. 

This conclusion, of course, is not im- 
mediately apparent when reading S. 989 
alone. Hence, it may surprise some that 
the passage of S. 989 would have this 
effect. But one must recall that the legal 
effect of legislation is not judged by 
reading a bill in isolation, but rather by 
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reading it in the context of the law as it 
presently stands. Compare Hamm v. 
City of Rock Hill (379 U.S. 306 (1964) ). 

In summary, the purpose of the bill is 
to prohibit discrimination of the nature 
described in section 1862, and it creates 
legal rights to that effect. Further, the 
bill outlines a procedure by which liti- 
gants can enforce this right. 

In addition, however, I believe that 
there was no intention of altering the 
traditional processes of law in this area. 
I thus believe that under other provi- 
sions of the United States Code already 
enacted, nonlitigants, those discrimi- 
nated against, can also enforce this right 
and can further help achieve the goals 
of this bill. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
a basic feature of S. 989 is its emphasis 
upon the principle that juries should 
properly reflect a cross section of the 
community in the district or the division. 
This goal is to be achieved, first, by ob- 
taining prospective jurors through ran- 
dom selection from a broadly based 
source and, second, by determining fit- 
ness for jury service on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria. I would like to comment, 
in some detail, upon these aspects of 
S. 989. 

As the source of names of prospective 
jurors, districts are to employ voter reg- 
istration lists or lists of actual voters. 
This requirement applies to all districts, 
except for the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 

The use of voter lists is prescribed be- 
cause it was determined that they are 
the best source uniformly available. One 
advantage of their use will be to remedy 
the present situation of undue diversity 
among the districts with regard to the 
sources utilized. A second advantage is 
that voter lists are properly representa- 
tive of their respective communities. 

The selection system prescribed by S. 
989 will, because of its reliance upon 
random selection from voter lists, pro- 
duce jury panels which are more repre- 
sentative than those obtained under sys- 
tems based on the suggestions of key men 
or on the membership lists of organiza- 
tions. Sources of the latter type are 
bound to involve overrepresentation of 
some economic and social classes and 
drastic underrepresentation of others. 
Experience has shown this to be true, 
even when the jury officials and those 
who provide the names act in complete 
good faith. 

Some areas now employ telephone di- 
rectories or tax rolls, but these sources 
are objectionable because of the element 
of economic bias. Another possible source 
is city directories, but they are available 
only in certain localities. 

It is, of course, true that not all eligible 
persons register to vote or exercise their 
right to vote. I submit, however, that this 
aspect. of voter lists is a proper, not an 
objectionable, restriction. Registering to 
vote and voting indicate an interest in 
government. Persons who have such in- 
terest are more likely to be suited for 
jury service than are those who fail to 
exercise their rights. 

Furthermore, the absence of an eligible 
person’s name from the voter lists can 
be attributed to his own inaction. This 
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type of elimination is quite different 
from elimination resulting, for example, 
from lack of economic or social status. 

S. 989 provides that, where necessary 
to accord with the policy of cross-section 
juries and to insure nondiscrimination, 
the use of sources in addition to voter 
lists is required. Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
vision regarding supplemental sources is 
designed to cover the exceptional situa- 
tion. 

We all recognize that voter rolls do 
not now and never will precisely reflect 
the composition of a community in terms 
of race, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status. It may be, for example, 
that the percentage of women who par- 
ticipate in voting is somewhat lower 
than the percentage for men. Also, 
throughout the country, there may be 
correlations between voting and educa- 
tion and between education and income. 
However, such minor distortions in the 
otherwise representative character of 
voter lists would not necessitate the use 
of supplemental sources. 

Sources in addition to voter lists are 
to be used only where there is pro- 
nounced underrepresentation of a partic- 
ular group. In the past, in some parts of 
the country, Negroes were largely ex- 
cluded from the electoral process. The 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 has altered 
this situation significantly. Still, there 
are some areas where the percentages of 
Negroes registered to vote is much lower 
than that for whites. In such areas, the 
juror-selection plan must prescribe 
sources in addition to voter lists. How- 
ever, we can expect that, in time, with 
the continuing implementation of the 
Voting Rights Act, the need to employ 
supplemental sources will end. 

The other basic feature of S. 989 which, 
along with the provision for random se- 
lection from voter lists, will result in 
properly representative juries is the re- 
quirement that qualifications for jury 
service be determined on the basis of ob- 
jective standards. 

At the present time, there are set 
forth in the United States Code tests of 
jurors qualification which pertain to age, 
citizenship, and residence; literacy; lack 
of physical or mental infirmity; and ab- 
sence of criminal record. In some dis- 
tricts, these are the only standards which 
are applied in determining an individ- 
ual’s ability to serve as a grand or petit 
juror. However, in other districts, addi- 
tional criteria—such as intelligence or 
morality—are used. In 1966, one of the 
Federal courts of appeals held that the 
statutory tests were the only ones which 
could be employed. In that case, convic- 
tions were reversed because the jury offi- 
cials had employed additional standards; 
that is, good character and intelligence. 

The qualificatons prescribed by S. 989 
are basically the same as the present 
statutory qualifications. S. 989 makes 
clear that use of additional tests is im- 
permissible. The experience of districts 
which now rely solely on the statutory 
tests indicates that such a system pro- 
duces competent juries. 

Other provisions of S. 989 will insure 
that the juries selected will be fully ca- 
pable of performing their function. First, 
as I stated previously, reliance upon voter 
lists as the source of names will mean the 
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elimination of persons who lack an in- 
terest in governmental matters. 

Second, the statutory tests will bar il- 
literates, persons who have been con- 
victed of serious crime, and those who 
are disqualified by their mental or phys- 
ical condition. Although there is, I 
concede, a good question whether we 
have gone too far in barring those who 
cannot read and write. 

Further elimination will take place in 
the courtroom. Persons unable to ren- 
der impartial jury service will be sub- 
ject to challenge for cause. Parties have 
the right to exercise peremptory chal- 
lenges. Other grounds for exclusion are 
provided, including the likelihood that 
service by the individual would disrupt 
the proceedings. The use of these provi- 
sions by the litigants and by the court is 
an effective means of insuring jury com- 
petence. 

The selection procedures called for by 
S. 989 are largely mechanical; experi- 
ence has shown that they can function 
well. They eliminate the dangers of 
abuse which are present when ability to 
serve is made to depend upon the sub- 
jective notions of a jury official or a key- 
man. It is important that jurors be per- 
sons with good judgment, but such 
judgment does not necessarily depend 
upon length of formal education or size 
of income. 

The validity of the cross-section prin- 
ciple and of the provisions of S. 989 are 
supported by Federal trial and appellate 
judges, by clerks of Federal district 
courts, by legal scholars who are ex- 
perts on the jury system, by bar associa- 
tions, and by a vast number of other 
organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this legislation. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to give my firm support to S. 989. 
As an attorney and a concerned citizen 
who is interested in seeing the judicial 
system of this Nation function as ex- 
peditiously and equitably as possible, it 
is a distinct pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to make known my support 
for this bill. 

The basic responsibilities of jury offi- 
cials, Federal and State, are imposed by 
the Constitution. The American tradition 
of trial by jury, considered in connection 
with either criminal or civil proceedings, 
necessarily contemplates an impartial 
jury drawn from a cross-section of the 
relevant community. 

The fundamental defect in the present 
laws pertaining to the selection of Fed- 
eral juries—contained in chapter 121 of 
the Judicial Code—is that they do not 
afford sufficient guidance to Federal jury 
commissioners as to how they should 
discharge the duties which the Constitu- 
tion has imposed upon them. No specific 
source of names of potential jurors is 
prescribed and the subsequent steps in 
the jury selection process are left largely 
to local determination. The practical 
consequence of this lack of statutory 
guidance was summed up by one of the 
district court clerks who submitted state- 
ments to the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in the course of the commit- 
tee’s hearings on the administration’s 
civil rights bill: 
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Faced with a lack of statutory guidance as 
to the acceptable system of jury selection, 
and cognizant of the many directives arising 
out of the courts affecting jury selection 
generally; the Federal jury commissioners are 
faced with an extremely difficult task in order 
to perform the duties and fulfill the respon- 
sibilities of their office. 


The present system for selecting juries 
varies from district to district. It may be 
that in most districts, Federal juries are 
more or less representative of the rele- 
vant community. However, considerable 
evidence has been brought forward to the 
effect that the different systems now in 
use do not, in fact, produce representa- 
tive juries. 

The bill we are considering today 
remedies this situation to a very great 
extent and would impose a measure of 
uniformity on Federal jury selection 
without disturbing local flexibility. This 
legislation embodies two very important 
principles: It provides for the random 
selection of jurors from the voting lists 
of the district or division within which 
the court is held and for supplementation 
of these lists from other sources as pro- 
vided in a State plan reviewed and ap- 
proved by a panel of circuit judges. It 
also stipulates that the determination of 
juror disqualifications, excuses, exemp- 
tions, and exclusions shall be based on 
objective criteria only. I believe that 
these two principles provide the best 
method of obtaining jury lists which 
represent a cross section of the relevant 
community and for establishing an effec- 
tive bulwark against impermissible 
forms of discrimination and arbitrari- 
ness. 

This legislation would establish as the 
policy of the United States that all liti- 
gants in a Federal court, entitled to a 
trial by jury, shall have the right to 
grand and petit juries selected at random 
from a cross section of the relevant com- 
munity. It also points out that, on the 
eventual jury which sits on an individual 
case, certain groups may be over or 
under represented and that no person 
has the right to have an individual jury 
which exactly mirrors the relevant com- 
munity. When such a situation occurs, 
this bill would assure that it did not 
come about because of subjective jury 
selection techniques but was instead due 
to the law of chance. Also provided are 
quick review procedures to reduce the 
dilatory potential for challenging com- 
pliance with this act in the selection of 
both grand and petit juries. Here, chal- 
lenges would be allowed to lie only for 
substantial failure to comply with the 
statutory provisions of this bill. 

An equally important provision, which 
I touched on earlier, is that the right of 
all qualified citizens to have an opportu- 
nity to be considered for service would be 
guaranteed under the random selection 
provision of the bill. It is pointed out 
that no citizen has a right to serve or to 
be selected. However, each citizen does 
have the right to be afforded an equal 
opportunity to cause his name to be 
among those from which the selection of 
jurors is made. Under this bill, any 
citizen can avail himself of this privilege 
by merely registering and voting. The 
voting lists to be used in this random 
selection process are restricted under the 
bill to apply to those of the most recent 
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State election or the most recent Federal 
general election. It is the intent of this 
bill that a general election should be 
understood to be one in which statewide 
voting takes place even if the candidates 
involved do not represent the whole 
State. Another excellent feature is that 
this legislation does not overlook the 
fact that voting lists may not provide a 
true cross section of the community in 
all cases. Thus, in some instances, these 
lists may be supplemented but not sup- 
planted by lists obtained from other 
sources such as the telephone directory 
in the District of Columbia. Such lists 
must be in accord with a State plan for 
the implementation of this act reviewed 
and approved by a panel of circuit court 
judges. 

One final improvement in the judicial 
machinery which I would like to com- 
ment on is the bill’s provisions liberaliz- 
ing juror and witness fees to keep them 
more in line with the rising costs of liv- 
ing so that jury service will be made less 
burdensome and exemptions because of 
economic hardship might be reduced to 
a minimum. This reform is long overdue. 

I certainly concur with the majority of 
the committee that this bill will in no 
way lead to a lowering of the standards 
of Federal juries. In fact, I believe that 
this bill, as amended and reported to the 
Committee, contains provisions which in- 
sure the maintenance of a high level of 
performance by Federal juries without 
any risk that any of the goals of the 
jury selection process will suffer. 

Mr. TENZ ER. Mr. Chairman, enact- 
ment and implementation of S. 989 will 
result in significant improvement of 
juror selection in the Federal courts. 

Under this legislation, each judicial 
district is to adopt a juror-selection plan 
which complies with detailed require- 
ments set forth in the statute. While, as 
to basic elements of the selection process, 
the statute specifies features which are 
to be included in all plans, districts are 
still given sufficient leeway to allow them 
to deal satisfactorily with local condi- 
tions. Thus, S. 989 provides the basis for 
achieving uniformity in the jury-selec- 
tion systems of the various districts and, 
at the same time, affords an adequate 
degree of flexibility. 

Districts are given a choice as to 
whether the selection process is to be 
administered by the clerk of the district 
court or by a jury commission composed 
of the clerk and a private citizen. Those 
administering the jury-selection system 
will act under the supervision of a dis- 
trict judge. The plan of a district and 
any modifications of it must receive the 
approval of a reviewing panel consisting 
of the judges of the respective court of 
appeals and one judge of the district 
court. 

The initial step of the selection process 
is the securing of names of prospective 
jurors. With the exception of the District 
of Columbia and the districts of Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone, all districts 
must use either voter registration lists or 
lists of actual voters. In the vast majority 
of districts, voter lists will be the exclu- 
sive source of names. However, the bill 
recognizes that, in some areas, voter lists 
are not yet sufficiently representative. 
With regard to such areas, the use of 
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supplemental sources is required. In time, 
with continued implementation of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, it can be ex- 
pected that the need to supplement voter 
lists will cease. 

Under S. 989, jury officials are to select, 
at random, from the source lists the 
number of names prescribed by the plan. 
This could mean, for example, the taking 
of every 200th name on the voter lists. 

The names chosen at random are to be 
placed in a master jury wheel. The defi- 
nition of “jury wheel” permits the use 
of such devices as a properly programed 
data processing system. Thus, a district 
could elect to use a computer system, 
rather than an actual jury wheel or box. 

The next step in the selection process 
is the drawing of names from the master 
wheel. Depending upon the number of 
persons needed for jury service, the dis- 
trict court will from time to time direct 
that names be drawn at random from the 
master jury wheel. 

When necessary to insure that an ade- 
quate supply of names is maintained in 
the master wheel, the court may order 
the replenishing of the wheel. Also, the 
plan is to provide for the emptying and 
refilling, at specified intervals, of the 
master jury wheel. This requirement will 
insure that the contents of the wheel are 
kept sufficiently up to date. 

The clerk or jury commission will mail 
a juror qualification form to each per- 
son whose name is drawn from the 
master wheel. These questionnaires, 
which are to be completed and then 
returned by mail, will provide the basic 
information for determining an individ- 
ual's qualification for jury service. 

The standards for qualification set 
forth in S. 989—standards concerning 
age, citizenship, and residence; literacy; 
lack of mental or physical infirmity; and 
lack of criminal record—are essentially 
the same as those now prescribed in the 
United States Code. However, S. 989 
makes clear that jury officials may not 
impose any additional tests. 

Normally, under S. 989, the determina- 
tion of qualification will be made by the 
clerk or the jury commission solely on 
the basis of information provided on the 
questionnaire. When necessary, other 
competent evidence may be used; and 
ultimate responsibility for determining 
qualification rests with the district court. 

The names of persons found to possess 
the statutory qualifications will be placed 
in a qualified jury wheel. When grand or 
petit jury panels are needed, the required 
number of names will be drawn, at ran- 
dom, from the qualified jury wheel. Per- 
sons who are selected will be summoned 
to the court for jury service. 

The process of choosing an actual jury 
from a panel is also dealt with in S. 989. 
Parties retain the right to exercise pe- 
remptory challenges and challenges for 
cause. Individuals may be excused from 
jury service on the ground of undue 
hardship. S. 989 enumerates other 
grounds for excuse, but, as is true with 
respect to exclusions and exemptions, the 
statute sets forth strict standards and 
limits to guard against abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, the selection process 
required under S. 989 is sound that it is 
workable. One indication of its feasibility 
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is the fact that many of its key 
elements—for example, use of voter lists 
as the source of names, and determining 
qualification on the basis of a question- 
naire—have been and are being used in 
certain districts. 

Adoption of this important legislation 
will mean that, in every one of our Fed- 
eral district courts, there will be estab- 
lished a jury-selection system which will 
produce impartial and representative 
juries. The need to accomplish such re- 
form has been widely recognized. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the adoption of S. 989. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I vig- 
orously support the Federal Jury Selec- 
tion Act, which we are considering 
today. 

In the 89th Congress, the House ap- 
proved a measure containing proposed 
amendments to the Federal jury selec- 
tion system which included the identical 
objectives of the measure we are debat- 
ing now. I strongly supported the legis- 
lation we approved in the 89th Congress, 
both in the Judiciary Committee and on 
the floor. I am therefore more than 
pleased that the Senate has passed a 
Federal Jury Selection Act and that we 
have the opportunity to act on the 
measure. 

It is basic to our system of justice that 
potential jurors be selected from voting 
lists of the district or division in which 
a Federal court is held and that the de- 
termination of juror qualifications be on 
the basis of objective criteria alone. In 
practice, little attention has been given 
to the method of jury selection used in 
our Federal courts. In some of our dis- 
trict courts, selection based on race con- 
tinues to be a flagrant practice. It is 
unconscionable that such discriminatory 
practices should be permitted in any of 
our Federal courts—in courts which 
should be a model of fair administration 
of justice for courts throughout the 
Nation. 

Certain qualifications for jurors have 
been laid down by the Congress, but the 
method by which these names should be 
selected, the sources from which names 
should be obtained, and the basis upon 
which otherwise qualified jurors should 
be eliminated from jury service have 
never been set out in specific language. 

Mr. Chairman, the defects in existing 
practices must be corrected. Unless we 
do make the corrections reflected in the 
proposed legislation before us, we cannot 
claim adherence to our democratic 
principles of fair and impartial justice 
for all. 

The purpose of the Federal Jury Selec- 
tion Act is to establish basic machinery 
for the selection of grand and petit jurors 
in order to assure to all litigants that 
potential jurors will be selected at 
random from a cross section of the com- 
munity. It also assures all qualified 
citizens of the opportunity to be con- 
sidered for jury service. Adherence to 
these two important general principles 
will rectify the fundamental problems in 
the existing practices. I firmly believe 
that jury selection according to these 
principles is the best, surest, and most 
effective way of obtaining a jury list that 
refiects selection by democratic process 
and that establishes a bulwark against 
any form of discriminatory practice. 
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The proposal before us represents the 
best thinking of many persons who un- 
derstand the inadequacies of the exist- 
ing procedures. The bill has the approval 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

I commend the Senate for having 
passed what I believe to be an extremely 
effective and fair Federal jury selection 
bill. It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that we 
will also pass this important measure 
promptly. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my strong support for S. 989. 
The purpose of this legislation is to 
effect reform of the selection of grand 
and petit juries in the Federal courts, 
and my remarks will be directed to the 
need for such reform. 

The significance of the role which 
juries play in our judicial system can- 
not be denied. Our Constitution grants 
the right of trial by jury, and the courts 
have made clear that this right refers 
to an impartial jury, one selected from 
a cross section of the community. 
Whether this goal of an impartial, prop- 
erly representative jury is realized de- 
pends, to a great extent, upon the 
methods of juror selection which are 
employed. 

Despite the importance of jury selec- 
tion, present Federal statutes dealing 
with this subject are limited and inade- 
quate in scope. As a result, the selection 
methods now used in the districts vary 
greatly. While many districts have satis- 
factory systems, others use methods 
which, when tested against the cross 
section principle, are seriously deficient. 

A large number of districts use what 
is known as the keyman system. Under 
this system, names of prospective jurors 
are obtained from keymen; that is, 
from individuals whom the jury com- 
mission has asked to supply the names 
of persons who, in the opinion of the 
keymen, are qualified to be jurors. 
Usually, the keymen are prominent 
members of the community. Thus, it is 
not surprising that, on the lists they 
suggest, the more prosperous segments 
of society tend to predominate. This 
means the underrepresentation of low- 
income groups and of racial and other 
minorities. 

This tendency to produce jury panels 
which fail to reflect properly all elements 
of the community occurs even when the 
key men have the best of intentions. Un- 
representative juries need not be a sign 
of bad faith; such juries are simply the 
necessary consequence of a system which 
relies upon subjective judgments. The 
solution is not for the district to secure 
additional or different “suggesters,” but 
is for it to adopt a system based upon 
random selection from a broadly rep- 
resentative source. 

When a district uses the key-man sys- 
tem or any method which produces non- 
representative juries, the harmful con- 
sequences are numerous. For criminal 
defendants or for other litigants, there 
is the danger that juries may not be as 
fair or impartial as they should be. A 
just verdict is most likely when the panel 
properly reflects a cross section. It is no 
more desirable to have a panel composed 
entirely of bankers and executives than 
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it is to have one consisting only of 
laborers. 

When it appears that jury officials 
have arbitrarily excluded an economic 
class or a racial or other group, the sys- 
tem is likely to be challenged. This may 
result, for example, in the dismissal of an 
indictment or in the reversal of a convic- 
tion. Such remedies may serve to safe- 
guard the rights of the individual defend- 
ant. However, the interests of all con- 
cerned—of society as well as the litigants 
—would best be served if, at the outset, 
the jury-selection process had been free 
from actual unfairness and from the ap- 
pearance of unfairness. A proper selec- 
tion process will help to foster respect for 
our court system and, by reducing the 
likelihood of appeals and of successful 
challenges, will also result in more effi- 
cient use of judicial resources. 

It is desirable for all qualified persons 
to have an opportunity to be considered 
for jury service. When the source lists 
used by jury officials are not broadly 
based or are not updated regularly, the 
result is that some persons are called 
upon repeatedly, while others are never 
given the opportunity to serve on a 
jury. 

These are some of the problems which 
now exist. To remedy them and to 
achieve uniformity in the selection sys- 
tems of the districts, legislation is neces- 
sary. S. 989 is such legislation. 

With the implementation of S. 989, all 
Federal courts will utilize a system which 
will produce representative juries. Pros- 
pective jurors are to be chosen on the 
basis of random selection. As the source 
of names, voter registration lists or lists 
of actual voters are to be used. In deter- 
mining qualification, objective stand- 
ards, rather than such tests as charac- 
ter” and “intelligence,” are to be utilized. 

The necessity of reforming the selec- 
tion of Federal juries, as well as the ef- 
ficacy and the desirability of S. 989, has 
been widely recognized. This legislation 
was originally prepared by a committee 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. S. 989 has the endorsement of 
the Judicial Conference, the body repre- 
senting our Federal judges. It has the 
support of the administration and of 
the American Bar Association. Addi- 
tional bar associations and a vast num- 
ber of other organizations have urged 
the passage of S. 989. The President has 
also included it as one of the major rec- 
ommendations in his recent civil rights 
message to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill passed the Sen- 
ate without opposition. The Committee 
on the Judiciary has reported favorably 
on the bill with amendments and recom- 
mended its passage. I urge that we follow 
that recommendation and pass S. 989. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Jury Selection and 
Service Act of 1967”. 

Src. 101. The caption, analysis, and sec- 
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tions 1861 through 1869 of chapter 121 of 
title 28, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 121.—JURIES; TRIAL BY JURY 


“Sec. 

“1861. 
“1862. 
“1863. 
“1864. 


Declaration of policy. 
Discrimination prohibited. 
Plan for random jury selection. 
Drawing of names from the master 

jury wheel; completion of juror 

qualification form. 
Qualifications for jury service. 
Selection and summoning of jury 

panels. 
Challenging compliance with selec- 

tion procedures. 
Maintenance and inspection of rec- 

ords. 
Definitions. 
Challenges. 
Fees. 
Issues of fact in Supreme Court. 
“1873. Admiralty and maritime cases. 
“1874. Actions on bonds and specialties. 
“$ 1861. Declaration of policy 

“It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal courts entitled to 
trial by jury shall have the right to grand 
and petit juries selected at random from a 
fair cross section of the community in the 
district or division wherein the court con- 
venes. It is further the policy of the United 
States that all citizens shall have the oppor- 
tunity to be considered for service on grand 
and petit juries in the district courts of the 
United States, and shall have an obligation 
to serve as jurors when summoned for that 
purpose. 
“§ 1862. Discrimination prohibited 

“No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as a grand or petit juror in the district 
courts of the United States on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status. 
“$ 1863. Plan for random jury selection 

„a) Each United States district court 
shall devise and place into operation a writ- 
ten plan for random selection of grand and 
petit jurors that shall be designed to achieve 
the objectives of sections 1861 and 1862 of 
this title, and that shall otherwise comply 
with the provisions of this title. The plan 
shall be placed into operation after approval 
by a reviewing panel consisting of the mem- 
bers of the judicial council of the circuit and 
either the chief judge of the district whose 
plan is being reviewed or such other active 
district judge of that district as the chief 
judge of the district may designate. The panel 
shall examine the plan to ascertain that 
it complies with the provisions of this title. 
If the reviewing panel finds that the plan 
does not comply, the panel shall state the 
particulars in which the plan fails to comply 
and direct the district court to present with- 
in a reasonable time an alternative plan 
remedying the defect or defects. Separate 
Plans may be adopted for each division or 
combination of divisions within a judicial 
district. The district court may modify a 
plan at any time and it shall modify the 
plan when so directed by the reviewing panel. 
The district court shall promptly notify the 
panel, the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, of the initial adop- 
tion and future modifications of the plan by 
filing copies therewith. Each district court 
shall submit a report on the jury selection 
process within its jurisdiction to the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in such form and at such times as 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
may specify. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States may, from time to time, adopt 
rules and regulations governing the provi- 
sions and the operation of the plans formu- 
lated under this title. 

“(b) Among other things, such plan 
shall— 


1865. 
“1866. 


“1867. 
“1868. 
“1869. 
“1870. 


“1871. 
“1872. 
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(1) either establish a jury commission 
or authorize the clerk of the court, to man- 
age the jury selection process. If the plan 
establishes a jury commission, the district 
court shall appoint one citizen to serve with 
the clerk of the court as the jury commis- 
sion: Provided, however, That the plan for 
the District of Columbia may establish a jury 
commission consisting of three citizens. The 
citizen jury commissioner shall not belong 
to the same political party as the clerk serv- 
ing with him. The clerk or the jury commis- 
sion, as the case may be, shall act under the 
supervision and control of the chief judge of 
the district court or such other judge of the 
district court as the plan may provide. Each 
jury commissioner shall, during his tenure 
in office, reside in the judicial district or di- 
vision for which he is appointed. Each citi- 
zen jury commissioner shall receive compen- 
sation to be fixed by the district court plan 
at a rate not to exceed $50 per day for each 
day necessarily employed in the performance 
of his duties, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by him in the performance of such 
duties. The Judicial Conference of the United 
States may establish standards for allowance 
of travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by jury commissioners. 

“(2) specify whether the names of pros- 
pective jurors shall be selected from the 
voter registration lists or the lists of actual 
voters of the political subdivisions within 
the district or division. The plan shall pre- 
scribe some other source or sources of names 
in addition to voter lists where necessary to 
foster the policy and protect the rights se- 
cured by sections 1861 and 1862 of this title. 
The plan may prescribe some other source or 
sources of names in lieu of voter lists but 
only where necessary to foster the policy and 
protect the rights secured by sections 1861 
and 1862 of this title: Provided, however, 
That the plan for the District of Columbia 
may require the names of prospective jurors 
to be selected from the city directory rather 
than from voter lists, and that the plans for 
the districts of Puerto Rico and the Canal 
Zone may prescribe some other source or 
sources of names of prospective jurors in lieu 
of voter lists, the use of which shall be con- 
sistent with the policies declared and rights 
secured by section 1861 and 1862 of this title. 

“(3) specify detailed procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the jury commission or clerk in se- 
lecting names from the sources specified in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. These pro- 
cedures shall be designed to ensure the ran- 
dom selection of a fair cross section of the 
persons residing in the community in the 
district or division wherein the court con- 
venes, They shall ensure that names of per- 
sons residing in each of the counties, par- 
ishes, or similar political subdivisions within 
the judicial district or division are placed in 
a master jury wheel; and shall ensure that 
each county, parish, or similar political sub- 
division within the district or division is sub- 
stantially proportionally represented in the 
master jury wheel for that judicial district, 
division, or combination of divisions, For the 
purposes of determining proportional repre- 
sentation in the master jury wheel, either the 
number of actual voters at the last general 
election in each county, parish, or similar 
political subdivision, or the number of reg- 
istered voters if registration of voters is uni- 
formly required throughout the district or 
division, may be used. 

(4) provide for a master jury wheel (or a 
device similar in purpose and function) into 
which the names of those randomly selected 
shall be placed, The plan shall fix a minimum 
number of names to be placed initially in 
the master jury wheel, which shall be at least 
one-half of 1 per centum of the total num- 
ber of persons on the lists used as a source of 
names for the district or division; but if this 
number of names is believed to be cumber- 
some and unnecessary, the plan may fix a 
smaller number of names to be placed in the 
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master wheel, but in no event less than one 
thousand, The chief judge of the district 
court, or such other district court Judge as 
the plan may provide, may order additional 
names to be placed in the master jury wheel 
from time to time as necessary. The plan 
shall provide for periodic emptying and re- 
filling of the master jury wheel at specified 
times. 

“(5) specify those groups of persons or Oc- 
cupational classes whose members shall, on 
individual request therefor, be excused from 
jury service. Such groups or classes shall be 
excused only if the district court finds, and 
the plan states, that jury service by such 
class or group would entail undue hardship 
or extreme inconvenience to the members 
thereof, and excuse of members thereof would 
not be inconsistent with sections 1861 and 
1862 of this title. 

“(6) specify those groups of persons or Oc- 
cupational classes whose members shall be 
barred from jury service on the ground that 
they are exempt. Such groups or classes shall 
be exempt only if the district court finds, and 
the plan states, that their exemption is in 
the public interest and would not be incon- 
sistent with sections 1861 and 1862 of this 
title. The plan shall provide for exemption 
of the following persons: (i) members in ac- 
tive service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States; (ii) members of the fire or 
police departments of any State, district, ter- 
ritory, possession, or subdivision thereof; 
(ili) public officers in the executive, legisla- 
tive, or judicial branches of the Government 
of the United States, or any State, district, 
territory, or possession or subdivision thereof, 
who are actively engaged in the performance 
of official duties. 

“(7) fix the distance, either in miles or in 
travel time, from each place of holding court 
beyond which prospective jurors residing 
shall, on individual request therefor, be ex- 
cused from jury service on the ground of 
undue hardship in traveling to the place 
where court is held. 

“(8) fix the time when the names drawn 
from the qualified jury wheel shall be dis- 
closed to parties and to the public. If the 
plan permits these names to be made pub- 
lic, it may nevertheless permit the chief 
judge of the district court, or such other dis- 
trict court judge as the plan may provide, 
to keep these names confidential in any case 
where the interests of justice so require. 

“(9) specify the procedures to be followed 
by the clerk or jury commission in assigning 
persons whose names have been drawn from 
the qualified jury wheel to grand and petit 
jury panels. 

“(c) The initial plan shall be devised by 
each district court and transmitted to the 
reviewing panel specified in subsection (a) 
of this section within one hundred and twen- 
ty days of the date of enactment of the Jury 
Selection and Service Act of 1967. The panel 
shall approve or direct the modification of 
each plan so submitted within sixty days 
thereafter. Each plan or modification made 
at the direction of the panel shall become 
effective after approval at such time there- 
after as the panel directs, in no event to 
exceed ninety days from the date of approval. 
Modifications made at the instance of the 
district court under subsection (a) of this 
section shall be effective at such time there- 
after as the district court directs, in no event 
to exceed ninety days from the date of modi- 
fication. 

“(d) State, local, and Federal officials hav- 
ing custody, possession, or control of voter 
registration lists, lists of actual voters, or 
other appropriate records shall make such 
lists and records available to the jury com- 
mission or clerks for inspection, reproduc- 
tion, and copying at all reasonable times as 
the commission or clerk may deem necessary 
and proper for the performance of duties 
under this title. The district courts shall 
have jurisdiction upon application by the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
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compel compliance with this subsection by 

appropriate process. 

“§ 1864, Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel; completion of juror 
qualification form 

“(a) From time to time as directed by the 
district court, the clerk or a district judge 
shall publicly draw at random from the mas- 
ter jury wheel the names of as many persons 
as may be required for jury service. The clerk 
or jury commission shall prepare an alpha- 
betical list of the names drawn, which list 
shall not be disclosed to any person except 
pursuant to the district court plan and to 
sections 1867 and 1868 of this title. The clerk 
or jury commission shall mail to every per- 
son whose name is drawn from the master 
wheel a juror qualification form accompanied 
by instructions to fill out and return the 
form, duly signed and sworn, to the clerk 
or jury commission by mail within ten days. 
If the person is unable to fill out the form, 
another shall do it for him, and shall in- 
dicate that he has done so and the reason 
therefor, In any case in which it appears that 
there is an omission, ambiguity, or error in 
a form, the clerk or jury commission shall 
return the form with instructions to the 
person to make such additions or corrections 
as may be necessary and to return the form 
to the clerk or jury commission within ten 
days. Any person who fails to return a com- 
pleted juror qualification form as instructed 
may be summoned by the clerk or jury com- 
mission forthwith to appear before the clerk 
or jury commission to fill out a juror quali- 
fication form. A person summoned to appear 
because of failure to return a juror quali- 
fication form as instructed who personally 
appears and executes a juror qualification 
form before the clerk or jury commission 
shall, except where his prior failure to ex- 
ecute and mail such form was willful, be 
entitled to receive for such appearance the 
same fees and travel allowances paid to 
jurors under section 1871 of this title. At 
the time of his appearance for jury service, 
any person may be required to fill out an- 
other juror qualification form in the pres- 
ence of the jury commission or the clerk or 
the court, at which time, in such cases as 
it appears warranted, the person may be 
questioned, but only with regard to his re- 
sponses to questions contained on the form. 
Any information thus acquired by the clerk 
or jury commission may be noted on the 
juror qualification form and transmitted to 
the chief judge or such district court judge 
as the plan may provide. 

“(b) Any person summoned pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section who fails to 
appear as directed shall be ordered by the 
district court forthwith to appear and show 
cause for his failure to comply with the sum- 
mons. Any person who fails to appear pur- 
suant to such order or who fails to show good 
cause for noncompliance with the summons 
may be fined not more than $100 or im- 
prisoned not more than three days, or both. 
Any person who willfully misprepresents a 
material fact on a juror qualification form 
for the purpose of avoiding or securing serv- 
ice as a juror may be fined not more than 
$100 or imprisoned not more than three days, 
or both. 


“$1865. Qualifications for jury service 

“(a) The chief judge of the district court, 
or such other district court judge as the 
plan may provide, on his initiative or upon 
recommendation of the clerk or jury com- 
mission, shall determine solely on the basis 
of information provided on the juror quali- 
fication form and other competent evidence 
whether a person is unqualified for, or ex- 
empt, or to be excused from jury service. 
The clerk shall enter such determination 
in the space provided on the juror qualifica- 
tion form and the alphabetical list of names 
drawn from the master jury wheel. If a per- 
son did not appear in response to a sum- 
mons, such fact shall be noted on said list. 
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“(b) In making such determination the 
chief judge of the district court, or such 
other district court judge as the plan may 
provide, shall deem any person qualified to 
serve on grand and petit juries in the dis- 
trict court unless he— 

“(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years old who has resided for a 
period of one year within the judicial dis- 
trict; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, and under- 
stand the English language with a degree of 
proficiency sufficient to fill out satisfactorily 
the juror qualification form; 

“(3) is unable to speak the English lan- 
guage; 

(4) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render satisfactory 
jury service; or 

“(5) has a charge pending against him for 
the commission of, or has been convicted in 
a State or Federal court of record of, a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year and his civil rights have not been 
restored by pardon or amnesty. 


“$ 1866. Selection of summoning of jury 
panels 

“(a) The jury commission, or in the ab- 
sence thereof the clerk, shall maintain a 
qualified jury wheel and shall place in such 
wheel names of all persons drawn from the 
master jury wheel who are determined to be 
qualified as jurors and not exempt or excused 
pursuant to the district court plan. From 
time to time, the jury commission or the 
clerk shall publicly draw at random from 
the qualified jury wheel such number of 
names of persons.as may be required for as- 
signment to grand and petit jury panels. 
The jury commission or the clerk shall pre- 
pare a separate list of names of persons as- 
signed to each grand and petit jury panel. 

“(b) When the court orders a grand or 
petit jury to be drawn the clerk or jury 
commission shall issue summonses for the 
required number of jurors and deliver them 
to the marshal for service. 

“Each person drawn for jury service may 
be served personally or by registered or cer- 
tified mail addressed to such person at his 
usual residence or business address. 

“Such service shall be made by the mar- 
shal who shall attach to his return the ad- 
dressee’s receipt for the registered or certified 
summons where service is made by mail. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 1865 
of this title or in any jury selection plan 
provision adopted pursuant to paragraph 
(5), (6), or (7) of section 1863(b) of this 
title, no person or class of persons shall be 
disqualified, excluded, excused, or exempt 
from service as jurors: Provided, That any 
person summoned for jury service may be 
(1) excused by the court, upon a showing of 
undue hardship or extreme inconvenience, 
for such period as the court deems neces- 
sary, at the conclusion of which such per- 
son shall be summoned again for jury serv- 
ice under subsections (b) and (c) of this 
section, or (2) excluded by the court on 
the ground that such person may be unable 
to render impartial jury service or that his 
service as a juror would be likely to disrupt 
the proceedings, or (3) excluded upon pe- 
remptory challenge as provided by law, or 
(4) excluded pursuant to the procedure 
specified by law upon a challenge by any 
party for good cause shown, or (5) excluded 
upon determination by the court that his 
service as a juror would be likely to threaten 
the secrecy of the proceedings, or otherwise 
adversely affect the integrity of jury delib- 
erations. No person shall be excluded under 
clause (5) of this subsection unless the 
judge, in open court, determines that such 
is warranted and that exclusion of the 
person will not be inconsistent with sections 
1861 and 1862 of this title. The number of 
persons excluded under clause (5) of this 
subsection shall not exceed one per centum 
of the number of persons who return exe- 
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cuted juror qualification forms during the 
period, specified in the plan, between two 
consecutive fillings of the master jury wheel. 
The names of persons excluded under clause 
(5) of this subsection, together with de- 
tailed explanations for the exclusions, shall 
be forwarded immediately to the judicial 
council of the circuit, which shall have the 
power to make any appropriate order, pros- 
pective or retroactive, to redress any misap- 
plication of clause (5) of this subsection, 
but otherwise exclusions effectuated under 
such clause shall not be subject to challenge 
under the provisions of this title. Any person 
excluded from a particular jury under clause 
(2), (3), or (4) of this subsection shall be 
eligible to sit on another jury if the basis 
for his initial exclusion would not be relevant 
to his ability to serve on such other jury. 

“(d) Whenever a person is disqualified, ex- 
cused, exempt, or excluded from jury service, 
the jury commission or clerk shall note in 
the space provided on his juror qualification 
form or on the juror’s card drawn from the 
qualified jury wheel the specific reason there- 
for. 

“(e) In any two-year period, no person 
shall be required to (1) serve or attend court 
for prospective service as a petit juror for a 
total of more than thirty days, except when 
necessary to compete service in a particular 
case, or (2) serve on more than one grand 
jury, or (3) serve as both a grand and petit 
juror. 

(1) When there is an unanticipated short- 
age of available petit jurors drawn from the 
qualified jury wheel, the court may require 
the marshal to summon a sufficient number 
of petit jurors selected at random from the 
voter registration lists, lists of actual voters, 
or other lists specified in the plan, in a man- 
ner ordered by the court consistent with sec- 
tions 1861 and 1862 of this title. 

“(g) Any person summoned for jury serv- 
ice who fails to appear as directed shall be 
ordered by the district court to appear forth- 
with and show cause for his failure to com- 
ply with the summons, Any person who fails 
to show good cause for noncompliance with 
a summons may be fined not more than $100 
55 imprisoned not more than three days, or 
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11867. Challenging compliance with selec- 
tion procedures 

“(a) In criminal cases, before the voir dire 
examination begins, or within seven days 
after the defendant discovered or could have 
discovered, by the exercise of diligence, the 
grounds therefor, whichever is earlier, the 
defendant may move to dismiss the indict- 
ment or stay the proceedings against him on 
the ground of substantial failure to comply 
with the provisions of this title in selecting 
the grand or petit jury. 

“(b) In criminal cases, before the voir dire 
examination begins, or within seven days 
after the Attorney General of the United 
States discovered or could have discovered, 
by the exercise of diligence, the grounds 
therefor, whichever is earlier, the Attorney 
General may move to dismiss the indictment 
or stay the proceedings on the ground of 
substantial failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of this title in selecting the grand or 
petit jury. 

“(c) In civil cases, before the voir dire ex- 
amination begins, or within seven days after 
the party discovered or could have discovered, 
by the exercise of diligence, the grounds 
therefor, whichever is earlier, any party may 
move to stay the proceedings on the ground 
of substantial failure to comply with the pro- 
pei of this title in selecting the petit 

ury: 

„(d) Upon motion filed under subsection 
(a), (b), or (c) of this section, containing a 
sworn statement of facts which, if true, would 
constitute a substantial failure to comply 
with the provisions of this title, the moving 
party shall be entitled to present in support 
of such motion the testimony. of the jury 
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commission or clerk, if available, any relevant 
records and papers not public or otherwise 
available used by the jury commission or 
clerk, and any other relevant evidence. If the 
court determines that there has been a sub- 
stantial failure to comply with the provisions 
of this title in selecting the grand jury, and 
such failure is likely to be prejudicial to the 
moving party, the court shall stay the pro- 
ceedings pending the selection of a grand 
jury in conformity with this title or dismiss 
the indictment, whichever is appropriate. If 
the court determines that there has been a 
substantial failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of this title in selecting the petit jury, 
and such failure is likely to be prejudicial to 
the moving party, the court shall stay the 
proceedings pending the selection of a petit 
jury in conformity with this title. 

“(e) The procedures prescribed by this 
section shall be the exclusive means by which 
@ person accused of a Federal crime, the At- 
torney General of the United States or a party 
in a civil case may challenge any jury on the 
ground that such jury was not selected in 
conformity with the provisions of this title. 

“(f) The contents of any records or papers 
used by the jury commission or clerk in con- 
nection with the jury selection process shall 
not be disclosed, except as may be necessary 
in the preparation or presentation of a mo- 
tion under subsection (a), (b), or (c) of this 
section, until after the master jury wheel has 
been emptied and refilled pursuant to sec- 
tion 1863 (b) (4) of this title and all persons 
selected to serve as jurors before the master 
wheel was emptied have completed such 
service. The parties in a case shall be allowed 
to inspect, reproduce, and copy such records 
or papers at all reasonable times during the 
preparation and pendency of the motion. 
Any person who discloses the contents of 
any record or paper in violation of this sub- 
section may be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“$1868. Maintenance and 
records 

“After the master jury wheel is emptied 
and refilled pursuant to section 1863(b) (4) 
of this title, and after all persons selected to 
serve as jurors before the master wheel was 
emptied have completed such service, all 
records and papers compiled and maintained 
by the jury commission or clerk before the 
master wheel was emptied shall be preserved 
in the custody of the clerk for four years or 
for such longer period as may be ordered by 
& court, and shall be available for public in- 
spection for the purpose of determining the 
validity of the selection of any jury. 

“§ 1869. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(a) ‘clerk’ and ‘clerk of the court’ shall 
mean the clerk of the district court of the 
United States or any authorized deputy 
clerk; 

“(b) ‘chief judge’ shall mean the chief 
judge of any district court of the United 
States; 

“(c) ‘voter registration lists’ shall mean 
the official records maintained by State or 
local election officials of persons registered 
to vote in either the most recent State or the 
most recent Federal general election, or, in 
the case of a State or political subdivision 
thereof that does not require registration as 
a prerequisite to voting, other official lists 
of persons qualified to vote in such election. 
The term shall also include the list of eligible 
voters maintained by any Federal examiner 
pursuant to the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
where the names on such list have not been 
included on the official registration lists or 
other official lists maintained by the appro- 
priate State or local officials. With respect to 
the districts of Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
voter registration lists’ shall mean the of- 
ficial records maintained by territorial elec- 
tion officials of persons registered to vote in 
the most recent territorial general election; 
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“(d) ‘lists of actual voters’ shall mean the 
Official lists of persons actually voting in 
either the most recent State or the most 
recent Federal general election; 

“(e) ‘division’ shall mean: (1) one or more 
statutory divisions of a judicial district; or 
(2) in statutory divisions that contain more 
than one place of holding court, or in judicial 
districts where there are no statutory divi- 
sions, such counties, parishes, or similar 
political subdivisions surrounding the places 
where court is held as the district court 
plan shall determine: Provided, That each 
county, parish, or similar political subdivi- 
sion shall be included in some such division; 

“(f) ‘district court of the United States’, 
‘district court’, and ‘court’ shall mean courts 
constituted under chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code, section 22 of the Organic 
Act of Guam, as amended (64 Stat. 389; 48 
U.S.C. 1424), section 21 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 506; 
48 U.S.C. 1611), and section 1 of title 3, Canal 
Zone Code: Provided, That for purposes of 
sections 1861, 1862, 1866 (c) and (d), and 
1867 of this chapter, these terms shall in- 
clude the District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions and the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia; 

“(g) ‘jury wheel’ shall include any device 
or system similar in purpose or function, 
such as a properly programed electronic data 
processing system or device; 

“(h) ‘juror qualification form’ shall mean 
a form prescribed by the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts and ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, which shall elicit the name, 
address, age, sex, education, race, occupation, 
length of residence within the judicial dis- 
trict, distance from residence to place of 
holding court, prior jury service, and citi- 
zenship of a potential juror, and whether he 
should be excused or exempted from jury 
service, has any physical or mental infirmity 
impairing his capacity to serve as a juror, is 
able to read, write, speak, and understand 
the English language, has pending against 
him any charge for the commission of a State 
or Federal criminal offense punishable by im- 
prisonment for more than one year, or has 
been convicted in any State or Federal court 
of record of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than one year and has not had 
his civil rights restored by pardon or am- 
nesty, and any other matter not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this title and required 
by the district court plan in the interests of 
the sound administration of justice. The form 
shall also elicit the sworn statement that his 
responses are true to the best of his knowl- 
edge. Notarization shall not be required. The 
form shall contain words clearly informing 
the person that the furnishing of any infor- 
mation with respect to his race, religion, or 
occupation is not a prerequisite to his quali- 
fication for jury service, and that such infor- 
mation need not be furnished if the person 
finds it objectionable to do so; 

“(i) ‘public officer’ shall mean a person 
who is either elected to public office or who 
is directly appointed by a person elected 
to public office.” 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 1871 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by substitut- 
ing “$20” for “310” and “$25” for “$14” in 
the second paragraph, “$16” for 10 in the 
third paragraph, and “$20” for “$10” in the 
fourth paragraph, and by substituting in the 
third paragraph “10 cents per mile, plus the 
amount expended for tolls, for toll roads, 
and for toll bridges” for “10 cents per mile” 
in the two instances such language occurs, 
and by adding at the end of that section 
anew paragraph as follows: 

“Grand and petit jurors in the district 
courts for the district of Guam and the 
Canal Zone shall receive the same fees and 
allowances provided in this section for grand 
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and petit jurors in other district courts of 
the United States.” 

(b) Section 1821 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by substituting 620“ for 
84“, “10 cents” for “8 cents”, and “$16” 
for 88“, and by adding at the end of that 
section a new paragraph as follows: 

“Witnesses in the district courts for the 
districts of Canal Zone, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands shall receive the same fees and 
allowances provided in this section for wit- 
nesses in other district courts of the United 
States.” 


AMENDMENT AND REPEAL 


Sec. 103. (a) Sections 13-701, 11-2301 
through 11-2305 (except the last paragraph 
of section 11-2302), 11-2307 through 11-2312 
of the District of Columbia Code, and sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to in- 
crease the fee of jurors in condemnation 
proceedings instituted by the District of 
Columbia”, approved July 30, 1951 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 7-213a), are repealed. 

(b) Section 11-2306 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“§ 11-2306. Manner of drawing 

“(a) If the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia certifies in writing to 
the chief judge of the district court, or, in 
his absence, to the presiding judge, that the 
exigencies of the public service require it, 
the judge may, in his discretion, order an 
additional grand jury summoned, which shall 
be drawn at such time as he designates. 
Unless sooner discharged by order of the 
chief judge, or, in his absence, the presiding 
judge, the additional grand jury shall serve 
until the end of the term in and for which 
it is drawn. 

“(b) The jury commission for the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall draw from the qualified jury 
wheel from time to time as may be required 
the names of persons to serve as jurors in 
the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions and the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and such persons shall 
be assigned to jury panels in the Court of 
General Sessions and the juvenile court as 
those courts shall direct.” 

(c) Section 1608(j) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901 (D.C. 
Code, sec, 7-318), is amended by deleting the 
following: “‘and five dollars per day for each 
Juror for the services of each when actually 
employed.” 

(d) Section 16-1312 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by substituting 
“section 1865 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “Section 11-2301, and who, in addition, 
are owners of real property in the District” 
in subsection (a)(1), and by substituting 
“chapter 121 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “chapter 23 of title 11” in subsection (c). 

(e) Section 16-1357 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by striking out 
the phrase “are real property owners in the 
District and“. 

(f) Section 213 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 22-1414), is amended by inserting 
the words “or wheel” immediately following 
the word “box” each time it appears therein. 

(g) Section 44 of the Act of March 2, 1917, 
to provide a civil government for Puerto Rico 
(89 Stat. 966; 48 US.C. 867) and sections 
471 and 472(b) of title 3, sections 452, 453, 
and 2562(a) of title 5, and sections 4093 
through 4106 and 4108 through 4117 of title 6, 
Canal Zone Code, are repealed. Subsection 
(b) of section 2562 of title 5, Canal Zone 
Code, is redesignated as subsection (a) and 
amended by substituting “$10” for “$2” and 
“section 1821, title 28, United States Code” 
for “subsection (a) of this section”. Sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of section 2562 of title 5, 
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Canal Zone Code, are redesignated as sub- 
sections (b) and (c) thereof. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 104. This Act shall become effective 
two hundred and seventy days after the date 
of enactment: Provided, That this Act shall 
not apply in any case in which an indictment 
has been returned or petit jury empaneled 
prior to such effective date. 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill in its entirety be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port. the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 4, and on page 9, line 15, 
strike 1967“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“1968”. 

On page 4, line 1, after the word “there- 
with.” insert the following new sentence: 
“Modifications of the plan made at the in- 
stance of the district court shall become ef- 
fective after approval by the panel.”; on page 
9, lines 18-19, strike "district court” and in- 
sert panel“. 

On page 5, delete lines 18 through 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “title. 
The plan for the District of Columbia may”; 
on page 5, line 25, delete “, and” and in lieu 
thereof insert a period; on page 6, line 1, 
delete “that the” and insert in lieu thereof 
“The”. 

On page 6; line 5, delete “section” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “sections”. 

On page 11, line 13, strike “shall,” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “may, at the discre- 
tion of the district court,”. 

On page 18, lines 15 and 16 and lines 21 
and 22, delete the following: “and such faill- 
ure is likely to be prejudicial to the moving 
party.“. 

On page 19, line 5, after title.“ insert the 
following new sentence: “Nothing in this 
section shall preclude any person or the 
United States from pursuing any other 
remedy, civil or criminal, which may be avail- 
able for the vindication or enforcement of 
any law prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin or economic status in the selection of 
persons for service on grand or petit juries.” 

On page 19, line 12, delete any“; on page 
19, line 14, after “except” insert “pursuant 
to the district court plan or”; on page 19, 
line 23, before the word “motion”, delete 
“the” and insert in lieu thereof “such a”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike line 14, page 22 through line 17, 
page 23 and insert in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing: 

“(h) ‘juror qualification form’ shall mean 
a form prescribed by the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts and ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, which shall elicit the name, 
address, age, education, length of residence 
within the judicial district, distance from 
residence to place of holding court, prior jury 
service, and citizenship of a potential juror, 
and whether he should be excused or exempt- 
ed from jury service, has any physical or 
mental infirmity impairing his capacity to 
serve as a juror, is able to read, write, speak, 
and understand the English language, has 
pending against him any charge for the com- 
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mission of a State or Federal criminal of- 
fense punishable by imprisonment for more 
than one year, or has been convicted in any 
State or Federal court of record of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year and has not had his civil rights 
restored by pardon or amnesty. The form 
shall request, but not require, the sex, race, 
and occupation of a potential juror and any 
other matter not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this title and required by the dis- 
trict court plan in the interests of the sound 
administration of justice, The form also shall 
elicit the sworn statement that his responses 
are true to the best of his knowledge. Nota- 
rization shall not be required. The form shall 
contain words clearly informing the person 
that the furnishing of any information with 
respect to his race, color, religion, national 
origin, economic status or occupation is not 
a prerequisite to his qualification for jury 
service, and that such information need not 
be furnished if the person finds it objection- 
able to do so.” 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. BIESTER 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. Brester: On page 24, line 10, 
strike out the word “sex,” and after the 
word “race” strike the comma. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BIESTER]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. McCrory: On page 23, line 22, 
after the word “age” insert the word “race,” 
and on page 24, line 10, strike the word “, 
race,” and on page 24, line 19, strike the 
words “race, color,”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment which I just discussed 
in general debate and one which it seems 
is important for us to support. It merely 
adds the word “race” to the list of ques- 
tions which must be asked of prospective 
jurors and, of course, requires that the 
question be answered and that the pro- 
spective juror not be excused from 
answering it. In my opinion, this will 
support and protect the objectives of the 
bill and the very persons we are trying to 
aid through this legislation. I ask its gen- 
eral support by the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The amendment should be defeated 
because it makes disclosure of race man- 
datory rather than optional. There is no 
doubt that requiring responses to all 
questions on jury qualification forms 
would be helpful in monitoring the op- 
erations of the jury selection process, 
but, while it would be helpful, making 
the responses mandatory is not essential. 
I emphasize “not essential.” 
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Under the bill, the establishment of 
the district plan for a random selection 
of a cross section of the entire commu- 
nity and the creation of specific pro- 
cedures are the primary means of 
achieving broadly representative juries 
in the Federal courts. The basic purpose 
of the jury qualification form is to obtain 
information concerning qualifications 
for jury service—that is, age, citizenship, 
residence, literacy, and so forth. Under 
the language of the present bill, the col- 
lection of such data is assured, made 
definite. Although some of the questions 
on the form are treated as privileged 
under the bill, they would have to be 
answered when asked, for example, by 
census canvassers. But under the Census 
Statute, these responses remain confi- 
dential, whereas under this statute pub- 
lic disclosure is authorized. 

The committee is persuaded that 
treating these questions, including race, 
as privileged avoids intimidating pro- 
spective jurors in certain sections of the 
country. On balance—and I repeat and 
emphasize on balance“ the committee 
coneluded that the interest in protecting 
against such intimidation outweighs be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt possible 
benefits that might accrue from the so- 
called McClory amendment to monitor- 
ing the operation of the selective service. 

For these reasons I hope that the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY., Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a fact that in order to establish dis- 
crimination it would be necessary for a 
litigant or prospective juror to estab- 
lish by the record that he had been dis- 
criminated against, by making a com- 
parison between the general makeup of 
the community and the records of the 
jury commissioners? 

If it is not established by the forms 
submitted, they have to make a physical 
survey or physical inspection, which it 
seems to me is an extreme hardship, 
particularly on the person who claims 
the discrimination. 

Mr. CELLER. They must show non- 
compliance generally with the statute. 
They do not have to go into all those de- 
tails the gentleman mentioned. If they 
establish general noncompliance with 
the statute, then they may be entitled to 
relief. 

Mr. McCLORY. Is it not true they 
would have to show it from the record, 
and, if the record is silent on the subject 
of race, then it is going to be impossible 
for them to show discrimination unless 
there is a census or physical survey made 
in order to determine what the race is. 

It seems to me we are working against 
the very persons we are trying to benefit 
by this legislation. As we reach for the 
goal, we tie our hands. 

Mr. CELLER. I respectfully do not 
agree with the gentleman’s conclusion. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I am a little confused about whether I 
ought to support this amendment or not. 
I thought the gentleman from Mlinois 
made a rather convincing argument for 
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it, and then, in opposing the amendment, 
the chairman of the Full Committee said 
something I am not quite sure I under- 
stand. 

Did I correctly understand the gentle- 
man to say that this statute was so drawn 
that one could prevent intimidation of 
certain people in certain sections of the 
country? Is that the chairman’s way of 
saying that we have another bill pro- 
posed here intended to apply to just one 
part of the country? 

Will the gentleman elaborate a little 
about what he said, as to a certain sec- 
tion of the country? Could he tell me 
what certain section he was speaking of? 

Mr. CELLER. My answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is No.“ à 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I believe there is no doubt that this is a 
nationwide bill, applicable to all sections 
of the country. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. We really have & 
civil rights bill here we are going to en- 
force nationwide? Is that what the gen- 
tleman says? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. This is a new day. 
It really is. Perhaps we are finally learn- 
ing 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been mildly sur- 
prised by my good friend’s presenting 
an amendment which he apparently has 
fixed seriously in his mind as one that 
will help to eliminate the evil to which 
the bill is directed, that it will help to 
eliminate racial discrimination in Fed- 
eral jury selection. 

I say I am surprised because I do not 
believe we are going to be able to help 
those Negro Americans who have been 
discriminated against in their attempts 
to be a part of the jury process in the 
Federal courts throughout America by 
making this information mandatory, and 
I do not exclude the North or the West 
from those remarks. 

I believe we would be doing a grave 
disservice to imagine that by requiring 
a Negro American to identify himself by 
race on the initial questionnaire for 
prospective jurors, we would facilitate 
the reduction of any potential discrimi- 
nation. I believe this is clearly inopera- 
tive with respect to the objective we are 
trying to reach. 

I should like to ask the gentleman, 
since he is on his feet, why he feels that 
his amendment would be helpful in elim- 
inating the problem of discrimination in 
selecting Federal juries? : 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. McCLORY. First, I would say it 
was the wisdom of the 89th Congress 
that the legislation in the form which it 
would take if my amendment is adopted 
was a wise move on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Let me respond further with regard to 
this precise bill before us, that if we are 
going to prevent discrimination and if 
we are going to provide the Negro Ameri- 
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can, as the gentleman identifies him, 
with the right to enforce his right against 
discrimination, he will have to do it on 
the basis of a record, and we should not 
impose upon him the responsibility of 
going out to make a survey. 

Mr. CONYERS. Did the gentleman get 
his information from the civil rights or- 
ganizations? This was not discussed in 
the full committee, and I was there. 

Did the gentleman get his information 
from any other person who is concerned, 
as I am and as I think he is, about this 
problem, which gave him the idea or the 
notion that by having a Negro American 
identify himself on an application for 
jury duty we would thereby reduce the 
possibility that he would be discrimi- 
nated against? : 

Mr. McCLORY. May I say this— - 

Mr. CONYERS. I am interested in the 
gentleman’s response totally to my 
question. 

Mr. McCLORY.I want the gentleman 
to know that I exercise independent 
judgment in the Halls of the Congress, 
and I am not influenced by any pressure 
groups, whether they be civil rights or 
anti-civil-rights groups. I am trying to 
use my best judgment in this case. 

Mr. CONYERS, I believe the gentle- 
man has answered the question. 

Mr. McCLORY. I am trying to do 
something of benefit to the people seek- 
ing a benefit. 

Mr. CONYERS. I am afraid I cannot 
yield any further. I am sorry. 

I am raising this issue, Mr. Chairman, 
in order to make it clear that we cannot 
seriously hope to reduce this problem, 
which has been passed legislatively be- 
fore and which is before us now again in 
a much smaller version. 

Earlier I mentioned the civil rights or- 
ganizations because I know that they 
have taken a position on this matter. 
Since they are intimately involved with 
the people they are seeking to protect 
by this legislation, I feel that their posi- 
tion should be heard. 

The leadership conference on civil 
rights, comprised of about 80 different 
organizations, opposes the substance of 
this amendment for two reasons. It has 
been a consistent position of the civil 
rights organizations that racial informa- 
tion should not be mandatory because of 
the invidious uses to which it might be 
put. Secondly the amendment is unnec- 
essary. Experience has shown that the 
overwhelming number of persons will re- 
spond with the requested information 
even though that is optional. 

Those persons who do not wish to sup- 
ply this information should not be re- 
quired to do so. 

I think it would be very, very disturb- 
ing to all Americans if we were to have 
an amendment as harmful and as invid- 
ious as this worked into this legislation 
at this time. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr, CONYERS. No, sir. I am afraid I 
cannot. 

Because what I am trying to say here 
to my colleagues is that if we are going 
to begin to move on this problem, we 
have to pass civil rights legislation that 
is meaningful and which will not bring 
us back here again in 1969 attempting 
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to block or to bring back another piece 
of legislation which will somehow cor- 
rect some shortsightedness which exists 
in this one. This was discussed in com- 
mittee and it was definitely agreed that 
this would not help. I am hopeful we will 
vote down the amendment. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman on the committee. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would like to suggest what is obvious 
to the gentleman; namely, that this prob- 
lem is twofold. We have the interests of 
the community at heart, all of us, in 
seeing to it that the races are fairly rep- 
resented on a jury. That is an interest 
somewhat apart from the defendant be- 
fore the court. I would agree that the 
McClory amendment, so called, does not 
truly touch on this interest of the com- 
munity. I think that is what the remarks 
of the gentleman were addressed to. 
However, let us look at the picture on the 
other side for a moment and consider the 
case of the defendant. Let us make him a 
Negro defendant who is before the court 
in a criminal case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to continue on 
what I was saying. Let us consider this 
case of an individual defendant before 
the court. Let us also assume that this 
defendant believes he is not going to 
receive a fair trial in a Federal criminal 
case because there has been a systematic 
pattern, in his opinion, of excluding 
Negroes from the jury panel. In order 
to protect that defendant I think it is 
necessary to provide him with the means 
of determining whether his suspicions 
are true or false. This legislation, with 
the McClory amendment, would provide 
a record to establish that fact. That is an 
important right that I think we are try- 
ing to protect here. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

His concern is clear to me. I would 
like to respond that this Negro defend- 
ant who is worried about getting an im- 
partially constituted jury panel will have 
every assurance of protecting that right 
through the right which always has 
existed; namely, through the appeal and 
challenge of the entire process of the 
appeal which would be made very clear 
to him by the makeup of the jury after 
it is constituted. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WIGGINS. In just a moment. 

The problem is not with the 12 men on 
the jury. You can have in a random 
sample 12 Caucasian jurors. That is not 
the problem. The problem is with the 
entire jury panel. If there has been sys- 
tematic exclusion, then a challenger 
must refer to the entire pattern and the 
history of the selection rather than to 
the 12 men before him. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I promised the gentle- 
an from Illinois that I would yield to 
him. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The point I want to bring 
out is this: If, for instance, the prospec- 
tive jurors who are Negro Americans 
decline to answer a question because they 
are given a privilege of declining to 
answer it, then if they claim that they 
have been discriminated against as far 
as jury service is concerned or if a 
Negro litigant claims that he has been 
discriminated against, there is a clear 
defense in the record with respect to 
this entire subject; namely, that no legal 
violation has been proved. 

It seems to me—and I am convinced 
from the cases in the Supreme Court of 
Whitus against Georgia and Swain 
against Alabama—that the jury com- 
missioner should have data which indi- 
cates the racial makeup of the jury wheel 
in order for the person who claims the 
discrimination to be able to establish 
whether or not there is discrimination. 
In other words, the jury wheel should 
contain a comparison ratio of the races 
in the community, and without this in- 
formation the person is helpless. In other 
words, the person would be compelled 
to go out and make his own independent 
census or survey, a physical inspection, 
because race is not something a person 
can conceal, but something that is clearly 
evident. 

It seems to me that we should regard 
our race with pride, and should not hesi- 
tate to disclose our race on such a juror 
qualification form. 

I am anxious to see the subject of 
race become one of pride to the people 
of the various races. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr, CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield just briefly? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. CONYERS. Just briefly, may I 
point out to the gentleman who has been 
so gracious to yield, that the question 
of race is not a matter of assuring that 
the Negro defendant have an all-Negro 
jury; it is to insure—and that is the 
purpose of the bill—it is to insure that 
the jury panel was fairly selected. We 
are not trying to guarantee any ethnic 
individual, whether he be a majority or 
a minority, that he be guaranteed a cer- 
tain number of members of his own 
ethnic group on a jury. 

The thrust of this piece of legislation 
is that as long as it is fairly dont a Negro 
defendant may end up with an all-white 
jury. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I agree with that. 

Mr. CONYERS. And not be incon- 
sistent with our principles that we are 
concerned about. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I agree with that state- 
ment that that is the principle, to achieve 
a fair jury. However, the Federal cases, 
as the gentleman knows, indicate that if 
there is a pattern of discrimination 
against potential jurors who are Negroes, 
that that is a basis for reversal. Hence, 
it is quite important in order to achieve 
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this fairness that we both desire that 
there be some record of the fact of 
discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I com- 
pletely agree with my friend from Cali- 
fornia in connection with the colloquy 
that just took place. This is a good bill. 
There have been fears expressed from 
one quarter that there would still re- 
main, if there ever was, discrimination 
against certain people because of race or 
other reason. 

On the other hand, I have heard it 
said that this bill would diminish the 
quality cf the jury. Neither fear is 
founded, because let me say that from 
my point of view—and I talked to the 
president of the Louisiana State Bar As- 
sociation, and I can say this—that it is 
harder to get on a jury under this bill 
than it is under both the Federal law 
and the Louisiana law at present. 

For example, whereas the present Fed- 
eral law and the present Louisiana law 
provide that a man cannot serve if he 
has been convicted of a crime, under this 
bill he cannot serve if he has been con- 
victed or if there is pending a charge 
against him. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say all of the bugs 
have been removed from this bill, and I 
heartily support it, and I hope it will 
pass unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, to the committee 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McCtory), 
there were—ayes 7, noes 35. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 25, line 
8, after “roads,” insert “for toll tunnels". 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us today is similar in objective to title I 
of the 1966 civil rights bill (H.R. 14765) 
which passed the House in the summer 
of 1966, but which died in the other 


The aim of that title was to insure 
that there would be no discrimination in 
the selection of Federal grand juries and 
petit juries and that qualified citizens 
would have an equal opportunity to be 
considered for jury service. 

The bill further provided that the de- 
termination of qualifications be on an 
objective basis. 

S. 989 has the same objectives. How- 
ever, it differs from the jury selection 
bill (H.R. 36) which I introduced in the 
89th and 90th Congresses. 

H.R. 36 extends the categories of dis- 
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crimination covered to include discrimi- 
nation based on social status as well as 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
and economic status. Also, under H.R. 
36 the literacy requirement provides that 
literacy shall include only the ability to 
speak and understand English; and no 
one who has completed the 6th grade in 
an English language school can be ex- 
cluded where a district judge finds that 
the ability to read or write English is 
reasonably required for jurors in a par- 
ticular case. 

My bill also provides that a resident 
of the judicial district, or the Attorney 
General, may apply to the district court 
of appeals, and that upon a showing of 
a failure to follow required selection pro- 
cedures, the court may appoint a jury 
selection commission responsible to it to 
select juries for the district. 

Mr. Chairman, while I would prefer 
stronger provisions relating to Federal 
juries, I am very disturbed that the bill 
before us omits any mention of State 
juries. In 1966 the House passed a bill 
which confronted the question of State 
jury selection. It is a sad commentary 
that in 1968 the question is neglected. 

No new rights would be created by leg- 
islation guaranteeing nondiscrimination 
in State jury selection. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has affirmed the right of the ac- 
cused to trial by a jury selected without 
regard to race. In the very first jury ex- 
clusion case more than 80 years ago, Mr. 
Justice Strong, speaking for the Court, 
asked: 

It is not easy to comprehend how it can be 
said that while every white man is entitled 
to a trial by jury selected from persons of his 
own race or color, or rather, selected without 
discrimination against his color and a Negro 
is not, the latter is equally protected by the 
law with the former, Is not protection of life 
and liberty against a race or color prejudice, a 
right, a legal right, under the constitutional 
amendment? And how can it be maintained 
that compelling a colored man to submit to a 
trial for his life by a jury drawn from a panel 
from which the State has expressly excluded 
every man of his race because of color alone, 
however, well qualified in other respects, is 
not a denial to him of equal legal protec- 
tion? Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303, 
309 (1880). 


In subsequent decisions the Supreme 
Court has held that a conviction cannot 
stand where there has been discrimina- 
tion in the selection of jurors “whether 
accomplished ingenuously or inge- 
3555 v. Texas, 311 U.S. 128, 
132. 

Despite the age of these decisions, and 
the timeless character of the right in- 
volved, petitions alleging the systematic 
exclusion of jurors continue to appear on 
judicial dockets in many States. 

It is in the area of State rather than 
Federal jury selection that discrimination 
has been most blatant. And it is in this 
critical area that the bill before us to- 
day is silent. 

Since few counties keep records of jury 
venires, it is difficult to get a complete 
picture of jury discrimination. But avail- 
able evidence indicates that patterns of 
racial exclusion are not the exception, 
but the rule. In Anderson v. Alabama, 
366 U.S. 208—1961—Negro citizens testi- 
fied that, to their knowledge, Negroes in 
the county had never served on juries, al- 
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though at that time the latest Federal 
census disclosed that nearly 60 percent 
of the population was Negro. 

In U.S. ex rel Goldsby v. Harpole, 263 
F. 2d 71—1959—cert. denied 361 U.S. 838, 
hearing denied 361 U.S. 850, evidence re- 
vealed that 1,949 nonwhites in the coun- 
ty met the qualifications for jury service, 
but no Negro had ever served on a jury 
within anyone’s memory. 

In recognition of the patterns of racial 
exclusion throughout the Deep South, 
title II of the 1966 civil rights bill—H.R. 
14765—prohibited discrimination in the 
selection of State juries. That bill also 
required State officials to preserve jury 
records for 4 years and authorized 
the U.S. Attorney General to seek injunc- 
tive relief to prevent denial of a defend- 
ant’s rights. It further authorized Fed- 
eral courts to suspend State jury quali- 
fications and to require objective selec- 
tion criteria. 

I argued 2 years ago that Congress 
should enact a strong provision dealing 
with State jury selection. In fact, the 
jury selection legislation which I intro- 
duced at that time is still pending be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That bill—H.R. 36—includes an enforce- 
ment mechanism which would be trig- 
gered automatically, similar to the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. 

Just as the 1957 and 1960 voting rights 
legislation was ineffective because it de- 
pended upon the case-by-case method, so 
also, if we are going to get at the heart of 
discrimination in State juries, we cannot 
rely on the case-by-case method. A pro- 
cedure which waits for individual suits 
is not an adequate means of dealing with 
entrenched practices of systematic dis- 
crimination. For this reason, my bill 
proposes an automatic trigger similar to 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, providing 
for Federal jury commissioners where 
county records show patterns of dis- 
crimination. 

My bill would require that all counties 
affected by the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 keep very careful records of their 
jury lists. 

The Attorney General would then be 
empowered to certify to the Civil Service 
Commission for the assignment of Fed- 
eral jury commissioners if the records 
showed that the discrepancy between 
the number of eligible Negroes in the 
county and the number of Negroes on the 
jury list was greater than three to two; 
or the county failed to comply with the 
recordkeeping requirement; or a previ- 
ous court decision had found that the 
county’s juries were segregated; or the 
county had ceased to use voter registra- 
tion lists to select jurors after passage of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately S. 989 
does not deal with State juries at all. I 
realize that it came in this form from 
the Senate, but I hope the Judiciary 
Committee will promptly report legisla- 
tion to deal with this omission, so that 
the most deeply entrenched discrimina- 
tion in jury selection can be fully elimi- 
nated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed. the chair, 
Mr. Monacan, Chairman of the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 989), to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal 
juries, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 1069, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 307, nays 45, not voting 79, as 
follows: 


[Roll No, 35] 
YEAS—307 
Adair Conyers Hechler, W. Va. 
Adams Corbett Heckler, Mass. 
Albert Cowger Helstoski 
Anderson, Ul. Cramer Herlong 
Anderson, Culver Hicks 
Tenn. Cunningham  Holifield 
Andrews, Curtis Horton 
N. Dak Daddario Hosmer 
Annunzio Daniels Howard 
Arends Davis, Wis ull 
Ashbrook Dawson Hungate 
Aspinall de la Garza Hunt 
Delaney Hutchinson 
Baring Dellenback Irwin 
Barrett Denney Jacobs 
Bates Dent Joelson 
Battin Derwinski Johnson, Calif. 
Belcher Devine Johnson, Pa. 
ll Dickinson Jonas 
Bennett Dingell Karsten 
Berry le Karth 
Betts Donohue Kastenmeler 
Biester Dow Kazen 
Bingham Dulski Kee 
Blackburn Duncan Keith 
Blanton Dwyer Kelly 
Blatnik Eckhardt King, N.Y 
Boggs Edmondson an 
Boland Edwards, Ala. Kleppe 
Bolling Eilberg u 
Bolton Erlenborn Kupferman 
Bow h Kuykendall 
Brademas Eshleman Kyl 
Bray Evans, Colo. Laird 
Brock Fascell Langen 
Brooks Findley Latta 
Broomfield Flood Leggett 
Brotzman Foley Lipscomb 
Brown, Calif. Ford, Gerald R. Long, Md. 
Brown, Ohio Ford, Lukens 
Broyhill, N.C William D. McCarthy 
Broyhill, Va. Frelinghuysen McClory 
Burke, Fla. Friedel McCloskey 
Burke, Mass. Fulton, Pa. McCulloch 
Burton, Calif, Fulton, Tenn. McDade 
Burton, Utah Giaimo McDonald, 
Bush Gibbons Mich 
Button Gilbert McEwen 
Byrne, Pa. Gonzalez McFall 
Byrnes, Wis. Goodling Macdonald, 
Cabell Green, Pa Mass. 
Cahill Gross MacGregor 
Carey Grover Machen 
Carter Gubser Madden 
Casey Gude Mahon 
Cederberg Hall Martin 
er Hamilton Mathias, Md 
Chamberlain Hammer- Matsunaga 
Clancy schmidt y 
Clark Hanley Mayne 
Clausen, Hansen, Idaho Meeds 
Don H, Hansen, Wash. Meskill 
Clawson, Del Harrison Miller, Calif. 
Collier Harsha Miller, Ohio 
Conable Harvey Mills 
Conte Hathaway Minish 


Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Calif. 

Mize Rhodes, Pa. Tenzer 
Monagan Riegle Thompson, Ga. 
Moorhead Robison Thompson, N.J. 
Morgan Rodino Tiernan 
Morris, N. Mex. Rogers, Colo Udall 
Morton Rogers, Fla. 
Mosher Rooney, N.Y. Utt 
Moss Roth Van Deerlin 
Murphy, Ill Roush Vander Jagt 
Murphy, N.Y. Rumsfeld Vanik 
Natcher Ruppe Vigorito 
Nedzi Ryan Waldie 
Nelsen Sandman Walker 
O'Hara, Micb. Saylor Wampier 
O'Konski Schadeberg Watts 
Olsen Scherle Whalen 
O'Neill, Mass. Scheuer Whalley 
Ottinger Schneebeli White 
Patten Schweiker Widnall 
Pelly Scott Wiggins 
Perkins Shipley illiams, 
Pettis Shriver Willis 
Philbin Sisk Wilson, Bob 
Pike Skubitz Wilson, 
Pirnie Smith, Calif. Charles H 
Poft Smith, Iowa Winn 
Price, Il Smith, N.Y Wolff 
Price, Tex Smith, Okla. Wright 
Pryor Snyder Wyatt 
Purcell Stafford Wydler 
Quillen Staggers Wylie 
Randall Stanton Wyman 
Rees Steed Yates 
Reid, II. Steiger, Ariz. Young 
Reid, N.Y. Steiger, Wis. Zablocki 

rel Stratton Zlon 
Relnecke Stubblefield Zwach 

NAYS—45 
Abbitt Flynt McMillan 
Abernethy Fountain Marsh 
Andrews, Ala. Fuqua Montgomery 
Ashmore Galifianakis Nichols 
Bevill Gathings Poage 
Brinkley Gettys Rarick 
Burleson Hagan Satterfield 
Colmer Haley Selden 
Davis, Ga. Hébert Sikes 
Dorn Henderson Stuckey 
Dowdy Jones, N.C. Taylor 
Downing Kornegay Tuck 
Edwards, La Landrum Waggonner 
Everett Lennon Watson 
Fisher Long, La. Whitener 
NOT VOTING—79 
Addabbo Hardy Pucinski 
Ashley Hawkins Quie 
Brasco Hays Rallsback 
Brown, Mich. Holland Resnick 
Buchanan Ichord Rivers 
Cleveland Jarman Roberts 
Cohelan Jones, Ala. Ronan 
Corman Jones, Mo Rooney, Pa. 
Diggs ng, Rosenthal 
Edwards, Calif. Kyros Rostenkowski 
Evins, Tenn. Lloyd Roudebush 
Fallon McClure Roybal 
Farbstein Mailliard St Germain 
Feighan Mathias, Calif. St. Onge 
Fino Michel Schwengel 
Fraser Moore ack 
Gallagher Morse, Mass. Springer 
er Myers Stephens 

Garmatz Nix Sullivan 
Goodell O'Hara, Ill Talcott 
Gray O'Neal, Ga. Teague, Tex 
Green, Oreg. Passman Thomson, Wis. 
Griff Patman Tunney 
Gurney Pepper Watkins 
Halleck Pickle Whitten 
Halpern Pollock 
Hanna Pool 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brasco for, with Mr. Roberts against. 

Mr. Kyros for, with Mr, Passman against. 

Mr. Rosenthal for, with Mr. O'Neal of 
Georgia against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, 
Stephens against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Whitten against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Halleck. 
Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Roudebush. 


with Mr. 
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Cohelan with Mr. Halpern. 


Mr. King of California with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Mailliard 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Mathias of Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Morse of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Gurney. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Buchanan. 


. Roybal with Mr. Diggs. 

Hawkins with Mr. Gallagher. 

Holland with Mr. Gray. 

Edwards of California with Mr. Res- 


Slack with Mr. Pucinskl. 
. Ichord with Mr. Tunney. 
Ashley with Mr. Jarman, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the House of a change in 
the program. We had previously an- 
nounced that for Wednesday and the 
balance of the week, H.R. 15414, the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1968, would come first, 
and then S. 2419, development of cargo 
container vessels, would follow. The only 
change is a reversal of the order in which 
these bills will be called up. The cargo 
container vessels bill will be called up on 
Wednesday. The Tax Adjustment Act of 
1968 will be called up on Thursday. 

In addition, I advise Members it is ex- 
pected that the conference report on the 
Export-Import Bank bill will be called 
up tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was in hopes the distin- 
guished majority leader would say that 
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the arts and humanities bill, or whatever 
that is, which is supposed to come up to- 
morrow, would be stricken from the cal- 
endar and the taxpayers would be saved 
the impossible expenditure of several 
millions of dollars. 

Mr, ALBERT. I was in hopes the gentle- 
man would see the light, after 2 or 3 years 
of debate on this matter, and would sup- 
port the bill. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the Presi- 
dent’s message on the crisis of the cities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE COMMUNIST RATHER THAN 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HONORED 
BY PRIDE, INC. 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virgina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 22, while most 
Americans were honoring the first Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
George Washington, a group called Pride, 
Inc., in the Nation’s Capital, found the 
Father of Our Country unworthy of its 
attention. 

Pride, Inc., as you will recall, Mr. 
Speaker, is now a creature of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, following some rather 
hysterical birth pains when it was orga- 
nized as a make-work organization in 
Washington last summer. 

At the time Pride, Inc., was organized, 
Mr. Speaker, I noted that finding jobs 
for our city’s youth was a commendable 
effort, but at the same time I raised some 
questions about the caliber of its leader- 
ship. 

I do so again. 

On February 22, Pride, Inc., an- 
nounced that it would not observe Wash- 
ington's Birthday as most other Ameri- 
cans were doing. Instead, Pride, Inc., an- 
nounced that it would delay its holiday 
for 24 hours so as to celebrate on Febru- 
ary 23 the birthday of one of the most 
notorious Communists in the history of 
the Nation. 

He was W. E. B. DuBois, who is the 
father of hundreds of W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs in this country, most if not all of 
which are owned lock, stock, and barrel 
by the Communist Party of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. DuBois was a Negro. So was 
Booker T. Washington, a great Negro 
intellect and a man who loved and 
. for America throughout his long 

e. 

Pride, Inc., however, selected not 
Booker T. Washington to honor, not 
George Washington, but a Communist 
instead. 

Since the Department of Labor is using 
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taxpayer's money to finance Pride, Inc., 
I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that those 
in the Labor Department who are so high 
in their praise of Pride, Inc., and those 
other officials in Washington, including 
some rather frantic editorial writers, take 
another look at Pride, Inc. 

I do not know the present leadership of 
Pride, Inc. The last one who I discussed 
at some length, fell far short of re- 
sponsible leadership, since he had a pen- 
chant for disregarding the law and wind- 
ing up in jail. 

It appears that Pride, Inc., has now 
gone from bad to worse, if possible. 

Perhaps the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities might look into 
Pride, Inc., and its fondness for Commu- 
nists. It is less than coincidental that 
while American fighting men are dying 
in Vietnam fighting Communists that a 
taxpayer-financed organization in the 
Nation's Capital is busy honoring one. 


THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES—CON- 
GRESS FIRST CRUCIAL SPENDING 
TEST 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
House will consider the amendments to 
the National Foundation of the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965. At first 
glance, it seems that this bill does not 
contain one ounce of controversy. This is 
because the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee report contains no minority views. 
However, dissent is beginning to surface 
and the fallacies of this ill-conceived 
piece of legislation are coming to light. 
Only last week, our colleague from Iowa, 
WILLIAM ScHERLE, in a speech on the 
floor, eloquently explained the short- 
comings of this bill that was reported 
from his committee. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, let us look 
at some of these shortcomings. To begin 
with, the administration requested $18.05 
million in funds for this program in fiscal 
1969. The committee ignored this and its 
version authorizes the expenditure of $55 
million; this is more than a three-fold 
increase over the President’s request. 

Contained within these aggregate fig- 
ures, is the fact that operational costs 
of administration of these programs has 
nearly doubled in 2 years; $1.09 million 
Was appropriated in fiscal 1967 for ad- 
ministrative purposes and now the budget 
request for fiscal 1969 for these adminis- 
trative purposes is almost $2 million. The 
committee has raised this to $5 million 
in fiscal 1969 and $8 million in fiscal 
1970. This well may be part of the coun- 
cil’s program to get the “scholars” off 
the street and put them on the public 
payroll. 

Furthermore, the committee has rec- 
ommended that the matching funds es- 
tablished to encourage private donations 
to the foundations be eliminated. In 
reading the committee report, I have yet 
to find any reason for this alteration. 
This change would bring into being 
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100-percent Federal financing and elimi- 
nate any incentive for private donations. 

Finally, in a devious attempt to ac- 
cumulate funds, the committee version 
would allow the Arts Council to spend 
any funds of the State art program that 
are not granted to the States. Here, Con- 
gress and the entire Federal Government 
would be breaking its word to the States. 
First it promises the States funds if they 
establish arts programs. It then sets 
funds aside for such programs. Then it 
comes in and takes these funds away. 
This is but another example of the ar- 
rogation of power by Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, beyond these patent 
shortcomings in the committee-reported 
version, there are broad policy questions 
that remain unresolved. This Govern- 
ment is in the midst of a dire fiscal 
crisis. We are in the midst of a “war 
economy,” as William McChesney Martin 
has said, and we are in the midst of an 
2 Government deficit of $30 bil- 

on. 

The President has asked for priorities 
in Federal spending. Congress has been 
demanding cutbacks in nonessential 
spending. With this in mind, the burden 
is placed on this body this week, in that 
this bill relating to the arts and human- 
ities will constitute the first crucial test 
of the congressional will to cut Federal 
spending. 

It would be an act of incredulity, if 
not hyprocrisy, for Congress to vote in 
favor of authorizing more than three 
times the President’s own budget rec- 
ommendations, and still proclaim, with 
any degree of sincerity, an alleged oppo- 
sition to a tax increase. 


SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, it is neither 
my custom nor inclination to engage in 
personal criticism or invective against 
a Member of the other body, nor do I be- 
lieve that verbal excesses from certain 
Members of that body deserve a reply. 
This applies especially to the recent Val- 
entine Day greeting I received in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 2963, 
from the junior Senator from Ohio. 

However, certain statements made 
there do not refiect accurately the tenor 
of my address on February 12, 1968, in 
Los Angeles and deserve correction in 
that respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the exact state- 
ment made by me relating to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the other body 
at this point in the RECORD: 

EXTRACTS OF REMARKS: ROBERT TAFT, In., BE- 
FORE LINCOLN CLUB, Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
FEBRUARY 12, 1968 
In our government, the Federal System, 

the Bill of Rights, and the separation of 

powers were all designed to protect the in- 
dividual and to prevent domination over him 
by government, But they were not designed 
to sow disunity in time of danger. The in- 
dividual may speak out and attempt to af- 
fect the direction of national policy. Where 
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there is a personal conviction of error, there 
may even be a duty so to speak, particularly 
for those in public life. But, there can be 
an even stronger duty to follow national 
policy as developed and committed, rather 
than trying to sabotage it. 

For instance, traditionally the Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has cooperated with the Executive as to the 
foreign policies developed by the White 
House. The existing situation to the contrary 
is almost unique in our history. With Sen- 
ator Fulbright so widely divided from the 
President on current national policy in Viet 
Nam, it is proper to ask whether the nation 
might not best be served by his voluntary 
withdrawal from that position. Can any other 
course be in the national interest and de- 
signed to promote unity? The answer does 
not turn on who is right and who is wrong 
on the arguments that have been made. 

Many may question the soundness of our 
original commitment in Viet Nam, and the 
steps that have followed it. But, this should 
not prevent us from seeing the desperate 
need for presenting a common front to the 
world and to the enemy. 

How can the most powerful nation on the 
face of the earth, with its genuine dedica- 
tion to freedom and to peace, provide the 
leadership needed to move toward these goals 
if we cannot demonstrate to the world that 
we are not paralyzed by our own internal 
dissension. 


Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning a column 
by a distinguished columnist, one Wil- 
liam S. White, bearing further upon re- 
cent developments relating to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Vietnam war. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore include this 
article in full at this point in the Recorp: 


FULBRIGHT INQUIRY CALLED JAR AT THE UNITED 
STATES, WHITEWASH OF HANOI 
(By William S. White) 

An abuse of the Senator’s investigative 
powers of a reckless destructiveness to na- 
tional security comparable to the late Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy’s perversion of those pow- 
ers to destroy individual men and women 
is now in motion. 

The violently dovish chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, is employing its apparatus 
for a masked attack upon American policy in 
Vietnam where all his open assaults have 
failed. His target is the resolution all but 
unanimously approved by Congress—him- 
self notably included—in 1964 after Commu- 
nist shelling of American vessels in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. That paper, of course, both au- 
thorized and directed the President to take 
“all necessary measures” to defend against 
this and all other Communist aggression. 

Fulbright’s general purpose is to blacken 
the integrity of the resolution, even though 
he took the lead for it in the Senate, and to 
imply now that it did not mean what it said 
then. His specific aim is to suggest by in- 
nuendo that the American ships were not 
really fired on after all. He denies that he is 
thus charging an actual conspiracy running 
from the White House through the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense down through 
the naval officers who were putting their lives 
on the line in Vietnam, Nevertheless, this is 
the effect of what he is alleging. For he has 
accused Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara of deliberate deception. 

It is simply a bitter attempt to whitewash 
the North Vietnamese Communists and to 
indict the Government of the United States 
as has not been done in wartime since pacifist 
extremists slandered their own country in 
the Civil War. 

For nearly eight hours McNamara sat pa- 
tiently before Fulbright's committee to prove 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that Commu- 
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nist assailants did indeed fire the first shots 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. Rightly, the ordinarily 
mild Secretary at last denounced as mon- 
strously false efforts to make it appear that 
Americans were the villains of this piece. 
Fulbright’s response has been an attempt to 
force McNamara to spread out before the 
world operational intelligence data which be- 
yond question would give an enemy desper- 
ately sensitive information involving highly 
secret code practices, among other things. 

Tronically, moreover, Fulbright is not scru- 
pling to smear McNamara’s record in the 
Pentagon just as he is about to leave it after 
nearly eight years of backbreaking service. It 
is ironic because until now McNamara had 
been a semihero to the minority doves as 
measured against his more hard-line col- 
league, Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Nor is this the first time that Sen. Ful- 
bright, whose Vietnam views represent per- 
haps one-tenth of the Senate, has used his 
chairmanship to compromise national secu- 
rity. He once proposed, for example, to dis- 
close the details of the military situation in 
Thailand, a country which is supporting the 
United States with unexampled courage con- 
sidering that it stands directly under the 
gun of Communist China. 

What all this proves is melancholy beyond 
description. Here is a “dissenter” so enraged 
at his consistent failure to alter the war pol- 
icy by fair and responsible means that he is 
prepared to go to almost any length to dis- 
credit it, A majority of the Senate is ap- 
palled, but is hamstrung by the tradition 
granting almost limitless power to a chair- 
man. There is no remedy save the ballot box 
and this is not likely to be applied. For Ful- 
right, the great “liberal” leader in the North, 
apparently is running effectively for re- 
election in conservative Arkansas on an un- 
broken record against any kind of civil rights 
bill anytime and in any circumstances. 


EARNINGS BY AGED WORKERS 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, in this Na- 
tion’s emphasis on the problems of its 
youth, we are overlooking the very real 
problems and needs of our elderly. 

At a time when the cost of living is 
rising to all-time highs, our elderly must 
eke out a living on their small social se- 
curity checks. Many of these older citi- 
zens are willing and able to work. 

Yet, the ceilings which we have placed 
on what a worker may earn and continue 
to draw social security benefits are un- 
realistically low. 

We must liberalize this outside earning 
ceiling to encourage—not to penalize— 
those older and retired citizens who wish 
15 contribute to our national produetiv- 

ty. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
would amend the Social Security Act by 
raising the amount of earnings an aged 
worker may receive without losing his 
social security benefits. 

This bill would allow retired and 
elderly workers to earn $175 a month, or 
$2,100 a year and still receive their entire 
monthly benefits. Under present law, 
aged workers may earn only $140 per 
month or $1,760 per year before some 
social security benefits are withheld. 
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An increase of $340 a year that our 
older workers may earn without jeopard- 
izing their social security payments will 
aid these senior citizens in keeping pace 
with rising costs. 

The estimated 42 million citizens 62 
years old or older should be of great con- 
cern to all Americans. Today, we have 
more elderly people in our society than 
ever before, and the ratio will continue 
to increase. 

We must attack the immediate needs 
of this group of Americans. But we must 
also look to the future problems and 
needs and begin preparing for them. 

Our Nation must stop its discrimina- 
tion against workers of advancing years, 
and we should encourage employers— 
both private and public—to improve 
part-time job opportunities for those 
older citizens who wish to continue 
working. 

This important group of Americans 
represents a vast storehouse of experi- 
ence and knowledge. Our society must 
take advantage of these resources in- 
stead of following the false attitude that 
simply because a person passes a certain 
birthday, he is no longer useful to in- 
dustry or society. 


NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION PRO- 
GRAM, 1967-68 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Joint Committee released the record 
of hearings on the naval nuclear pro- 
pulsion program. These hearings were 
held on March 16, 1967, and February 8, 
1968, and clearly show the need for the 
development of improved types of nu- 
clear submarines and the need for nu- 
clear propulsion in the Navy’s new 
guided missile escorts planned for our 
naval striking forces. These hearings are 
entitled: “Naval Nuclear Propulsion Pro- 
gram, 1967-68.” I commend the reading 
of these hearings and the extensive back- 
up data included to every Member of 
Congress. 

Over the years the Joint Committee has 
strongly urged that our Navy fleet move 
more rapidly toward nuclear propulsion. 
The committees of Congress concerned 
have acted as one in this objective. 

The Joint Committee acted as promptly 
as it could in getting out its hearing rec- 
ord so that it would be available for the 
scheduled hearings of the House Armed 
Services Committee. I sincerely hope that 
the Armed Services Committee will be 
successful in developing any additional 
facts which may be necessary to permit 
the Congress to do whatever is necessary 
to correct deficiencies in our nuclear war- 
ship program. I commend this hearing 
record to my distinguished colleagues on 
the House Armed Services Committee 
who will be hearing testimony on this 
subject soon. Both the Armed Services 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy have worked unceasingly 
for a strong nuclear Navy, perhaps we are 
about to have a breakthrough. 
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In my regular reports to the Congress 
I have outlined the areas where, in the 
past, the Congress has taken the lead in 
providing nuclear power to our subma- 
rines and surface warships. A great deal 
of progress has been made but it grieves 
me to report that we are falling behind 
our military requirements in certain 
areas. 

We need improved, higher perform- 
ance attack submarines. Based on the 
data we obtained, much of which for 
security reasons had to be deleted from 
our hearing print, this need is immediate 
and stems directly from our relative po- 
tential in the submarine field. It appears 
that the Congress, as they did in the case 
of the first nuclear submarines, must 
take the initiative to provide these higher 
performance submarines. 

The application of nuclear propulsion 
to our surface warships is also seriously 
lagging. We thought that since our com- 
prehensive review of this matter in 1963 
we were starting to move in this area. 
We did bring about the adoption of nu- 
clear propulsion to aircraft carriers. At 
least we obtained nuclear propulsion for 
the two aircraft carriers which followed 
CVA67—the John F. Kennedy. I will ad- 
mit we lost our battle on the John F. Ken- 
nedy and, unfortunately, it is being con- 
structed with an oil-fired plant. Our 
present problem in the surface warship 
field concerns the propulsion plants for 
the escorts for our aircraft carriers. 

The record of our hearings is replete 
with reports by our three nuclear escort 
ship commanders of the outstanding per- 
formance of these ships. Still, delay after 
delay is being incurred in providing nu- 
clear propulsion in more such ships. Spe- 
cifically, two nuclear-propelled escorts 
which the Congress has authorized are 
not being built. In their place the De- 
partment of Defense plans to build some- 
time in the indefinite future a new and 
as yet undefined class of guided missile 
destroyers. This plan to inject additional 
indefinite delays must be countered if we 
are going to meet the urgent needs, testi- 
fied to by the Secretary of the Navy last 
year, to meet foreseeable military threats. 


COMMUNICATION SATELLITES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Myr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the relatively short time of 10 years 
since the first man-made satellite was 
placed in orbit, some very interesting as 
well as important practical benefits have 
resulted from the progress of space flight 
technology. 

The potential impact, both social and 
economic, of space applications is widely 
recognized throughout the world. This is 
especially true among the emerging na- 
tions, where space holds the key to im- 
proved communications, higher stand- 
ards of education, and consequently 
progress in other important aspects of 
human life. 
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This impact is already beginning to 
be dramatically illustrated in the utiliza- 
tion of satellites for commercial com- 
munications. Having ventured into space 
exploration and, as a result, having in- 
vested heavily in space technology, the 
people of the United States should receive 
significant encouragement from a recent 
report issued by the Communications 
Satellite Corp., commonly called Comsat. 

This report of this unique private com- 
pany highlights the recognition by lead- 
ers throughout the world of one out- 
standing economic benefit of space 
technology as well as its potential as an 
instrument for friendly and constructive 
relationships among all nations. 

When Congress enacted the Communi- 
cations Satellite Act in 1962, it created 
Comsat and gave the new company, 
among other responsibilities, the mission 
of establishing a global commercial sys- 
tem in conjunction with other nations at 
the earliest practicable date. The law 
specified also that special care should be 
given to providing the services of this 
communications satellite system “to eco- 
nomically less developed countries and 
areas.“ 

Three years ago last August, the U.S. 
Department of State and Comsat, repre- 
senting the United States at their re- 
spective levels, signed agreements with 
10 other nations setting up the ground 
rules for the creation and administration 
of an international organization in 
which all nations could share in estab- 
lishing a global commercial satellite 
communications system. These 11 na- 
tions—highly developed economically— 
represented the nucleus of what has be- 
come known as the International Tele- 
communications Satellite Consortium— 
or Intelsat. 

Today, 61 nations are members of In- 
telsat, representing all but a very 
small fraction of free world telecom- 
munications. Included in this number 
are some 40 countries which may be 
classified as emerging nations. 

The remarkable progress made in 
building this joint commercial venture 
among nations is the subject of the re- 
port I have referred to, and which came 
to me in my capacity as chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

The Comsat campaign, conducted with 
the support of our State Department, 
has comprised two major elements. One 
has been to bring into being the satellite 
communications which now exist in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean areas, 
and extend from Western Europe to 
Thailand. 

The other major effort has been di- 
rected toward helping the emerging 
nations to understand the possibilities of 
satellite communications, to assist them 
in joining Intelsat, and to help them 
in the planning and construction of 
earth stations in those countries where 
prospective communications traffic justi- 
fies such an expense. 

In the case of countries with insuffi- 
cient traffic to warrant their own earth 
stations, Comsat has encouraged inter- 
connection with earth stations in ad- 
jacent countries. 

At present, all western European na- 
tions have operational ground links with 
satellite earth stations located in Eng- 
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land, France, West Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In the Pacific area, earth stations 
in Australia, Japan, Thailand, and the 
Philippines link Asia with U.S. earth sta- 
tions in Hawaii and the State of Wash- 
ington. 

As the result of a Comsat program pro- 
viding technical assistance on a cost 
reimbursement basis, contracts are now 
in force with Chile, the Republic of 
China, and Peru. Similar contracts are 
in process of negotiation with Pakistan, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. In addition, 
Comsat has supplied technical assistance 
in a variety of ways to Brazil, India, 
Ethiopia, and Nigeria. 

The organizational work and techni- 
cal assistance provided thus far has re- 
quired travel throughout the world by 
Comsat personnel. In the program of 
advice and assistance to the less devel- 
oped countries, experts from Comsat 
have made more than 100 visits to more 
than 50 such countries since the early 
part of 1965. Comsat has provided feas- 
ibility studies for 39 of these countries, 
assessing their need for satellite com- 
munications through examination of 
their traffic potential as well as the 
economic situation in each country. 

A problem confronting most of the 
emerging nations has been to secure 
loans for earth station construction. 
Here, Comsat has helped by conducting 
extensive briefing sessions for the major 
international lending agencies, including 
the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, and AID. These briefings have 
indicated that a substantial number of 
earth stations are economically justified 
in the less developed areas. 

It is expected that more than 40 earth 
stations will be in operation around the 
world by the end of 1969. 

The growth of Intelsat membership is 
all the more significant in view of the 
fact that each member-nation is required 
to pay an “investment quota” as its mem- 
bership fee. This quota, and thus a na- 
tion’s share of ownership of the space 
segment, is determined on the basis of 
projected traffic figures to determine that 
country’s potential use of the system. 
Many of the smaller nations, although 
they cannot, at least for the present, 
actually participate in the system, have 
nevertheless joined the consortium and 
continue to meet their quota assessments. 

The Comsat report represents encour- 
aging progress in the fulfillment of the 
congressional mandate that a global sys- 
tem should be established at the earliest 
practicable date. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, it represents a growing convic- 
tion on the part of other nations of the 
existing and potential benefits to be 
reaped from space technology. 

This application of this new tech- 
nology, with its incredible potential, is a 
gratifyng byproduct of the U.S. space 
program. 


GULF PROBLEMS OF KING FAISAL 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has vast and complex in- 
terests in the Middle East. These inter- 
ests embrace the matter of economics 
and the matter of security. In both these 
areas it is vital for us to be aware of the 
effect which changes in policy can have 
upon the welfare of the United States 
and its people. 

Having myself just returned from a 
visit to several countries of the Middle 
East, including Saudi Arabia, I am some- 
what more aware of the problems of to- 
day than the average Member of the 
House. 

Unfortunately, other problems have 
tended to obscure for many of our people 
the importance of recent developments 
of various sorts in the Middle East but 
this area and its people and its problems 
remain of primary importance to the 
United States. 

A recent column by Robert Stephens 
which was sent from Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, and appeared on February 22 in 
the Washington Post touches on so many 
of these problems, particularly those fac- 
ing King Faisal, and provides high 
points for our consideration that I am 
pleased to include it at this point in my 
remarks and to call it to the attention of 
the House: 

FAISAL Faces GULF PROBLEMS 
(By Robert Stephens) 

RIYADH, SAUDI ARARTA.—Workmen in this 
capital city, have taken down the festive 
arches over the avenue that leads to the air- 
port. The arches were to have welcomed the 
Shah of Iran, who canceled his eagerly 
awaited state visit at the last moment. 

The incident was a blow to Saudi pride 
and symptomatic of the political complexities 
that now face King Faisal of Saudi Arabia all 
round his borders. 

Until a month ago, Faisal’s main external 
worrles were the Yemen civil war and the 
effects of the British withdrawal from neigh- 
borboring Aden and South Arabia, now 
known as the Republic of Southern Yemen. 
He was concerned because he hoped to pre- 
vent the establishment in that southeast 
corner of the Arabian peninsula of revolu- 
tionary republican regimes supported by 
Egypt and Russia, which might eventually try 
to subvert his own position in Saudi Arabia, 

Now the British decision to withdraw from 
the Persian Gulf has created new problems 
for Faisal. 

There is the fear that the revolutionary 
movement may spread around the Arabian 
coast from Southern Yemen into the Gulf 
states. There is the question of the future 
international status of these states— 
Bahrein and the Trucial Coast sheikhdoms— 
when Britain withdraws. And what should be 
Saudi Arabia’s attitude towards them? 

This has raised a new complication in rela- 
tions with Iran, because of Iran’s long-stand- 
ing claim to Bahrein and her supersensitivity 
over anything relating to the Gulf. 

Even the name of the Gulf is a delicate 
matter. The Arabs call it the Arabian Gulf, 
while Iran calls it the Persian Gulf. Britian, 
picking its way carefully between friends, 
now tends wherever possibie to call it sim- 
ply the Gulf” to avoid hurting anybody’s feel- 
ings. 

It was because of Bahrein that the Shah 
cancelled his visit here. He was said to be 
vexed because the ruler of Bahrein, Sheikh 
Isa, had recently been received here with the 
honors of a head of state and a joint com- 
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munique issued at the end of his visit had 
referred to the independence of Bahrein and 
Saudi support for the ruler. 

Hitherto the Shah and Faisal had been 
brought close together by their common hos- 
tility to Egypt and President Nasser. They 
saw a common interest in preventing the 
spread of left-wing revolutionary national- 
ism and Soviet influence in the Middle East 
generally and into the Gulf in particular. 
Early in the Yemen civil war, the Shah had 
joined with Saudi Arabia in helping the 
royalists with money and arms. 

Closer relations with Iran was also part of 
Faisal’s concept of countering Nasserite Arab 
nationalism by an appeal to the wider frame- 
work of the Islamic countries, including Tur- 
key and Pakistan. This concept of Islamic 
solidarity sprang naturally to Faisal’s mind 
since his kingdom controls the Muslim holy 
places in Mecca and Medina. 

Faisal has been careful not to try to build 
any kind of formal Islamic pact, which would 
merely provide an easy target, like the ill- 
fated Baghdad Pact before it, for Arab na- 
tionalist attack from Cairo. And when a 
leading U.S. State Department official, Eu- 
gene Rostow, recently hinted at a new secu- 
rity pact to include Turkey and Iran when 
the British leave the Gulf, the idea was 
quickly repudiated by Faisal. 

But informally Faisal was undoubtedly 
looking for friends in that direction. The 
Turkish President was here recently and Paki- 
stan is to send 200 men to help train the 
Saudi air force. 

With the Gulf states, Saudi Arabia’s rela- 
tions are mixed. She is on good terms with 
Bahrein and Qatar. She also has friendly re- 
lations with the little merchant state of 
Dubai. But with Abu Dhabi, the richest in 
oil of the Trucial states, she has a long- 
standing dispute: over the ownership of the 
Bureimi oasis. 

Saudi Arabia also has an old quarrel with 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, arising 
partly out of the Bureimi dispute. With 
Kuwait, the richest, biggest and most ad- 
vanced of the Gulf states, Saudi relations 
are on the surface cordial but a certain 
rivalry is detectable. 

Saudi Arabia has more immediate worries 
in the Yemen and South Yemen, and to some 
extent on her northern frontier which runs 
with Jordan and the disputed Gulf of Aqaba. 

In the Yemen, Faisal has achieved part of 
his aim by obtaining the withdrawal of Egyp- 
tian troops. As part of the bargain made at 
the summit meeting in Khartoum last sum- 
mer, he is paying the lion’s share of the $228 
million which the three oil States, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Libya, are contributing 
to help Egypt while the Suez Canal is closed 
and while Israel holds the territories occu- 
pied during the June War. 

But the conciliation committee set up at 
Khartoum to negotiate a settlement in the 
Yemen has failed to get the Republicans and 
Royalists together, and the Royalists have 
had less military success than they expected 
against the Republicans since the Egyptians 
left. This is partly because the former Egyp- 
tian air support has been partially replaced 
by help from the Russians. A few Soviet 
planes supplied direct to the Yemen Repub- 
licans were reported at first to be flown by 
Russian pilots, but now by Syrians. 

The Russian commitment, however, is not 
great and so long as it remains limited, it 
looks from here as though the Saudis also 
will not care to become too deeply involved 
in supporting the Royalists in a major mili- 
tary offensive. The prospect is for a continua- 
tion of the Yemen civil war in desultory 
fashion for a long time. 

In some ways the Saudis are more con- 
cerned about the National Liberation Front 
regime in Southern Yemen. They see the 
front as committed to spreading its left- 
wing gospel throughout Arabia and prepared 
to give the Russians a base in Aden. 
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Saudi Arabia has not yet the 
new state of Southern Yemen and the Front 
fears the Paisal is preparing to back a coun- 
teroffensive against their regime by the rem- 
nants of the former Sultans. Because of this 
fear the Front has been demonstratively 
mobilizing support for the Yemen Repub- 
Ucans. They feel the fall of the Yemen Re- 
public could presage an assault on Southern 
Yemen but at the same time they are trying 
to force Saudi Arabia to recognize them. 

Faisal seems to be in no hurry to sup- 
port the former Sultans. But he appears to be 
pressing for the inclusion of some pro-Saudi 
elements, either from the Sultans or from 
the older nationalist party, the South Arabian 
League, in the government of Aden as a con- 
dition of recognition. 

In the north, Faisal’s chief concern is that 
King Hussein of Jordan should not be over- 
thrown or forced to turn to Russia for arms. 
He has been urging the United States to 
supply Hussein with arms and there are some 
indications that the Americans may now be 
considering the idea. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
EpmMonpson). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MacGrecor] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
January 1967, a commission of the 
American Bar Association issued a report 
on its deliberations regarding electoral 
college reform. That January 1967 com- 
mission report is entitled, “Electing the 
President.” Page 3 of the printed pam- 
phiet of the American Bar Association, 
developing in detail the commission’s re- 
port, contained the commission’s recom- 
mendations with respect to the needed 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
That distinguished commission recom- 
mended as follows: 


The amendment should— 

1. Provide for the election of the President 
and Vice President by direct, nationwide 
popular vote; 

2. Require a candidate to obtain at least 
forty percent of the popular vote in order 
to be elected President or Vice President; 

8. Provide for a national runoff election 
between the two top candidates in the event 
no candidate receives at least forty percent 
of the popular vote; 

4. Require the President and Vice President 
to be voted for jointly; 

5. Empower Congress to determine the days 
on which the original election and the run- 
off elections are to be held, which days shall 
be uniform throughout the United States; 

6. Provide that the places and manner of 
holding the presidential election and the in- 
clusion of the names of candidates on the 
ballot shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof, with the proviso that 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations; 

7. Require that the voters for President 
and Vice-President in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for persons vot- 
ing therein for Members of Congress, with 
the proviso that each state may adopt a less 
restrictive residence requirement for voting 
for President and Vice-President provided 
that Congress may adopt uniform age and 
residence requirements; and 

8. Contain appropriate provisions in case 
of the death of a candidate. 


Mr. Speaker, these are excellent rec- 
ommendations by the American Bar As- 
sociation. I have only one quarrel with 
the recommendation, and that has to 
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do with the suggestion with respect to 
the 40 percent requirement for the elec- 
tion of a President by a popular vote 
plurality. I believe it ought to be 45 
percent. A careful reading of our history 
indicates that in all but a very, very few 
cases where a minority President has 
qualified and been elected did the lead- 
ing candidate receive less than 45 percent 
of the total votes cast. I think 45 percent 
is a proper requirement for a President 
who shall be elected by a plurality. 
Where the leading candidate receives 44.9 
percent or less, there should be a runoff 
election. 

I have introduced today a constitu- 
tional amendment which embodies all 
the recommendations of the American 
Bar Association and changes only the 
figure of 40 percent, to which I have 
referred, to the figure of 45 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, distinguished observers 
of the American governmental scene who 
are concerned with the anachronistic 
nature of the electoral college are writing 
and speaking about what very well might 
happen next January if no candidate 
for President has a majority in the 
electoral college. 

As an example, Chalmers Roberts, 
writing in the Washington Post for 
February 24, 1968, indicates that the 
George Wallace candidacy may well put 
Husert Horatio HUMPHREY in the White 
House. 

I wonder if those supporting George 
Wallace really desire such a result? 

As Mr. Roberts points out, that could 
easily happen. If the House is unable 
to select a President next January, and 
the Senate elects a Vice President, the 
20th amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides that at noon on January 20, the 
Vice President elected by the Senate be- 
comes the acting President of the United 
States. 

As Mr. Roberts points out, this could 
likely happen if George Wallace has the 
election success he is planning to have 
among the voters in the southern part of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp the full text of the Chalmers 
Roberts column published in the Wash- 
ington Post of last Saturday. 

The material referred to follows: 

H. H. H. aS PRESIDENT: CREDIBLE SCENARIO 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

They used to say that Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey could never make it to the White 
House on his own. Maybe not, but suppose 
he had an assist from George Wallace and 
a little understood procedure established by 
two constitutional amendments? 

Since the politically minded in this presi- 
dential year are dreaming up their scenarios, 
here is one that may seem preposterous but 
is by no means impossible under the present 
law: 

Suppose that Lyndon Johnson and Rich- 
ard Nixon slug it out from August to No- 
vember, with Wallace running his own little 
ring of the presidential circus. On the even- 
ing of Noy. 5, as the Nation hangs on the 
television sets, it turns out that nobody has 
been elected President. 

Wallace has captured five states with 47 
electoral votes with the President and Nixon 
dividing up the remaining 45 states and the 
District of Columbia in such close fashion 
that neither reaches the necessary 270 elec- 
toral votes, a majority of the total of 538. 

Between election day and Dec. 16, the day 
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set by law for the electors to meet in their 
respective states and formally cast their bal- 
lots, Wallace puts into operation his Plan A. 
He offers his 47 electors to whichever of the 
two top candidates will pay his price, (He 
has not fully disclosed his price but there 
is talk of everything from repealing the 
school integration guidelines to a veto on 
future appointments to the Supreme Court.) 

There is furious bargaining but Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Nixon, being honorable men, 
refuse to knuckle under to such obvious 
blackmail. So the electors cast their votes on 
Dec. 16 the way the voters voted on Nov. 4. 
The election of the President thus is passed 
to the House of Representatives, under the 
12th Amendment to the Constitution. 

The House, the newly elected one, meets 
by law on Jan. 6 to make the decision. The 
Constitution provides that in such a case 
“the votes shall be taken by states, the rep- 
resentation from each state having one vote,” 
and “a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice.” 

Because Wallace has siphoned off so many 
Republican votes, the new House is narrowly 
Democratic but it lacks a Democratic ma- 
jority in the necessary 26 state delegations. 
The division is 25 Democratic, 23 Republican 
and two evenly divided. Ironically, the Presi- 
dent will have won the vital 26th vote if the 
District of Columbia, which has gone Demo- 
cratic, has won a vote in the House by the 
time it meets to pick the President. But when 
the 23d Amendment passed giving the Dis- 
trict a Presidential vote, nobody bothered to 
provide for that contingency and so the Dis- 
trict was disenfranchised at a crucial 
moment. 

Since the 12th Amendment also says that 
the House shall choose the President from 
the top three candidates in the electoral 
totals, the Democrats from states carried by 
Wallace are under pressure to vote for him 
and not for Mr. Johnson until Wallace can 
make a deal. A few do but not enough. 

Because the rules of the House imple- 
menting the 12th Amendment provide for 
continuous balloting for a President until 
a winner is decided, the House goes through 
rolicall after rolicall. 

But neither side will give; a deal cannot be 
arranged. And soon it is the eve of Jan. 20, 
Inauguration Day, with no president-elect to 
be sworn in. 

Meanwhile, in the Senate the 100 members 
have proceeded to do their constitutional 
duty. The 12th Amendment also provides 
that in case no candidate for Vice President 
has a majority of the electoral votes, “then 
from the two highest” the Senate “shall 
choose the Vice President” with a majority, 
or 51, necessary for election. 

In the November election the Republicans 
have picked up a number of Senate seats. 
But because of the big hold-over Democratic 
majority, the GOP still is outnumbered. 
Furthermore, Senators from states carried by 
George Wallace, unlike their House counter- 
parts, have to choose between Humphrey, the 
President's running mate, and Mr. X, Nixon's 
vice presidential candidate, and cannot vote 
for Mr. Y who ran with Wallace. Even 
though some therefore abstain, the Democrats 
leave no trouble getting 51 votes for Hum- 
phrey to be Vice President-elect. 

And so on Jan. 20, the House is still unable 
to elect a President. What happens? The 
20th Amendment to the Constitution comes 
into play for the first time. Section 3 provides 
that “if a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the begin- 
ning of his term .. ., then the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified.” 

On Jan. 20, 1969, by this hypothetical but 
entirely credible scenario, Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey becomes the first Acting President 
of the United States. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. Very frankly, I would 
rather listen to him, as a distinguished 
legislator and jurist, expound on the phi- 
losophy involved than to hear the com- 
ments some people write, who may know 
nothing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Epmonpson). The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
further to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Be that as it may, I have 
listened with great care not only to the 
gentleman’s exposé of the American Bar 
Association’s recommendations, as de- 
tailed by number, but also to what he 
has said about his own bill. 

If I heard correctly, neither of those 
proposals would solve the problem which 
has to do with the effect of a direct 
election eliminating the Union of the 
States, a feature of our Government 
from the beginning. 

I wonder if the gentleman is not also 
concerned about this, as he indicated in 
a private conversation the other day he 
might be, and whether the bill or the 
recommendations of the bar association 
should not include perhaps some tech- 
nique for preserving our system of the 
United States or the States of the Union? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Missouri is absolutely correct in de- 
scribing the concern which I have had 
about our Federal system and the impact 
of a constitutional amendment providing 
for direct popular election upon that Fed- 
eral system. It was for that reason that 
I did nothing to implement by individual 
action the recommendations of the 
American Bar Association for a period of 
more than 13 months since January of 
1967. 

I am persuaded, however, that the 
threat to the popular will of the people 
of this country in the selection of our 
President, posed by the George Wallace 
candidacy, is so great that the reserva- 
tions I have about the direct popular 
election for the President pale in com- 
parison. 

I therefore say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, notwithstand- 
ing the reservations I have about the 
impact upon our Federal structure of a 
direct popular election of the President, 
I have come to the strong conclusion that 
it is necessary we pass such a constitu- 
tional amendment, 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments. I have a nonlegally 
trained mind, but this has concerned me 
and the remarks are somewhat reassur- 
ing. I hope we are not being expedient in 
arriving at this conclusion. 


USE OF BUTTERFAT SUBSTITUTES 
BY ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS 
ADDS TO FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT COSTS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 

monpson). Under a previous order of the 

House, the gentleman from California 
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(Mr. McFatu] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a memorandum of the De- 
partment of Defense relating to the use 
of butterfat substitutes in milk products 
in overseas areas which has resulted in 
increased cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment and a contradiction in Federal pol- 
icy with regard to the Nation’s dairy in- 
dustry. 

The memorandum to which I refer was 
issued by the Department of Defense on 
September 14, 1966. It directed that the 
military services use substitutes procured 
from U.S. sources for butterfat in the 
manufacture of milk and dairy products 
in overseas areas. 

While there may have been some justi- 
fication for the position taken by this 
memorandum at the time of its issue, 
today there is absolutely no justification 
whatsoever for the memorandum. This 
is because no hard-dollar savings accrue 
from the use of butterfat substitutes in 
the manufacture of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts in place of real butterfat. In fact, 
this policy results in increased and un- 
necessary expenditures by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of 
Agriculture. This is because the Depart- 
ment of Defense is presently able to ob- 
tain butter from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture donation program. 
Through this program, the Department 
of Defense, upon purchasing its normal 
butter requirements is entitled to receive 
quantities of butter held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in excess of 
normal requirements. 

Despite the present ability of the De- 
partment of Defense to obtain butter 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Department has continued to con- 
tract for the purchase of butterfat sub- 
stitutes for use in the manufacture of 
milk and dairy products in overseas 
areas. Inasmuch as the cost of process- 
ing butter which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could make available to the 
Department of Defense is approximately 
4 cents per pound and the cost of butter- 
fat substitutes is approximately 17 cents 
per pound, it is obvious that the Depart- 
ment is incurring unnecessary expenses 
which increase the obligation of each 
American taxpayer. 

Furthermore, this procedure results in 
increased expenditures to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which, under the 
price support program, must continue to 
purchase butter, as well as other dairy 
products. Since the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has approximately 120 mil- 
lion pounds of butter in storage and 
available for use by the Department of 
Defense, failure to so use such butter 
results in increased expenditures for 
storage and other related costs by the 
Department of Agriculture, further add- 
ing to the total budget of the Federal 
Government. 

A second reason which supports the 
rescission of this memorandum is the 
importance of the domestic dairy indus- 
try to our national economy. Since dairy 
farming is one of the most important 
segments of our agricultural economy, it 
is vitally important that the Congress do 
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all in its power to encourage a strong 
and healthy dairy industry. This is be- 
cause in recent years, income from dairy 
farming, as well as other agricultural 
enterprises, has not kept pace with the 
rest of our national economy. Conse- 
quently, large numbers of dairy farmers 
have sold their farms and their herds, 
and have gone out of business, and milk 
production has steadily declined to the 
point that American consumers are faced 
with the possibility of a serious shortage 
of domestically produced milk and dairy 
products. 

Inasmuch as there is no other depend- 
able source of supply available to Amer- 
ican consumers other than domestically 
produced milk and dairy products, it is 
important that the Federal Government 
continue to pursue the goal of parity 
prices for dairy farmers which is the goal 
of legislation, such as the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, and 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. It is in- 
consistent, therefore, for the Department 
of Agriculture to support the prices of 
milk and dairy products through the 
price support program, while at the same 
time, the Department of Defense fails to 
use available butter and other dairy 
products in its feeding programs. 

A final and more compelling reason 
supporting the use of butterfat, rather 
than butterfat substitutes, is the need 
of our Armed Forces to be supplied with 
fresh and wholesome milk and dairy 
products. It is important that our young 
men in the Armed Forces be provided 
with the finest food we are able to make 
available to them. They deserve to re- 
ceive fresh milk and dairy products. 

Mr. Speaker, several Members of the 
Congress have written a letter to the 
Secretary of Defense pointing out the 
invalidity of the memorandum directing 
the use of butterfat substitutes in milk 
products. It is my hope that the Secre- 
tary will take this obviously necessary 
action. Continuation of the use of butter- 
fat substitutes in the manufacture of 
milk and dairy products in overseas areas 
can only have an adverse effect on the 
domestic dairy economy, deprive our 
Armed Forces of fresh milk and dairy 
products, allow Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of butter to continue to 
build, and result in increased expendi- 
tures to the Department of Defense and 
the Department of Agriculture. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HOWARD] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code in order to 
close one of the gaping loopholes in our 
Nation’s tax laws. I refer to the section 
of the Code which presently exempts 
from taxation the earnings of Ameri- 
can-owned ships which are registered 
under the flags of other nations. 

There are two compelling reasons why 
this tax exemption should be removed: 

First. Through this exemption, Amer- 
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ican shipowners evade paying their fair 
share of the cost of Government, giving 
them an unfair competitive advantage 
over other American shipping companies 
which register their ships under the 
American flag. 

Second. Through this exemption, 
American shipping companies are en- 
couraged to operate their ships under 
foreign flag, instead of under the Ameri- 
cans fiag. As a result, the dollars paid 
for the carriage of cargo aboard these 
American-owned, foreign-flag opera- 
tions cause a billion-dollar-a-year deficit 
in our balance of payments. 

This problem of American firms put- 
ting their ships under foreign registry is 
not a new one. For more than two de- 
cades, a growing number of American 
shipping lines have indulged in this prac- 
tice. As a result, this “runaway flag” 
fleet today is larger than the American- 
flag fleet. 

The American owners of these ships 
insist that they have registered their 
vessels abroad as a “convenience.” By 
this they mean that it is more “conven- 
ient” not to have to pay American taxes, 
it is more “convenient” not to have to 
pay American wage scales, and it is more 
“convenient” not to have to meet rigid 
American safety requirements in the 
8 and operation of their ves- 
sels. 

All of these “conveniences” give these 
foreign-flag operations an enormous 
competitive advantage over the compa- 
nies which keep their ships at home, pay 
American taxes, hire American sailors 
and meet American safety standards. I 
do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that our 
Government should foster this kind of 
totally unfair competition by allowing 
these companies the tax haven that the 
= Revenue Code presently pro- 

es. 

But unfair competition aside, there is 
another compelling reason why the pres- 
ent tax exemption should be eliminated. 
We are now faced with a crisis in our in- 
ternational balance of payments. For 
17 out of the last 18 years, we have had 
a deficit balance, and today this deficit 
stands at something like $4 billion. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
would strike at one of the main causes 
of that deficit. As I have said, we pay in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion each year 
to these “runaway flag” ships to carry 
American exports and imports. This 
means that these are dollars flowing out 
of the United States and into the pockets 
of foreign nationals, into the treasuries 
of foreign governments, and into over- 
seas bank accounts. 

As a very minimum, withdrawing of 
the present tax exemption for these 
American-owned, foreign registered 
ships will mean this: 

First. The companies will be required to 
pay their proportionate share of the cost 
of our Government—the same as most 
other businesses and individuals are re- 
quired to do. 

Second. At least a part of the competi- 
tive edge which these companies now 
have over American-registered ships will 
be eliminated, giving U.S.-flag shipping 
a better chance to capture some of the 
cargo now denied it. 
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Third. We will be taking the first ma- 
jor step forward toward plugging this 
particular drain in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Over the long haul, it is my hope that, 
by ending this tax advantage, we will be 
encouraging the American owners of 
these ships to take a new look at the 
picture, with a view toward the repatri- 
ation of these ships. If there were no 
“runaway-flag” fleet, we would be a bil- 
lion dollars closer to equalization of the 
international payments account—and 
our own merchant fleet would be that 
much stronger, and that much more ca- 
pable of contributing to a healthier do- 
mestic and international economy. 


NEW COMMUNITIES ACT OF 1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the “new 
communities” movement is an idea 
whose time has come. Today, a growing 
number of nations have turned to the 
establishment of new urban centers as a 
means of guiding their internal develop- 
ment. President Johnson has called to 
the attention of all Americans two major 
problems of our cities: blight and deteri- 
oration on the one hand and runaway, 
unplanned, or ill-planned growth on the 
other. 

Today in his message on the cities, 
President Johnson has called our atten- 
tion to the concept of new towns as an 
alternative in helping absorb the popula- 
tion pressures and relocation problems 
of the central cities. 

The potential of these new communi- 
ties in achieving more orderly popula- 
tion patterns and more equitable dis- 
tribution of economic activities is exten- 
sive. Moreover, “new communities” could 
offer promise for achieving our national 
urban objectives—an increased supply of 
housing; a better allocation of land and 
water resources; the opportunity to bring 
technology and science to bear on the 
urban environment; and the means to 
direct the resources and imagination of 
private capital and initiative toward 
urban problems. 

Basically, the President’s proposal 
seeks to remedy present flaws in the capi- 
tal market while undertaking little in the 
way of new Federal financial obligations. 
It would provide incentives for using 
existing Federal grant-in-aid and loan 
programs to further new community 
development. 

How would this be done? First, through 
an innovative program of Federal assist- 
ance to developers which would encour- 
age the establishment of new communi- 
ties. Second, through grant and loan in- 
centives to public bodies as a means of 
drawing upon State and local govern- 
ment support for new communities devel- 
opment. Third, by providing Federal as- 
sistance for new communities both with- 
in and without metropolitan areas— 
whether they are “in town” areas or free- 
standing new cities in undeveloped, but 
potentially growing regions. 

For a private developer, the major ob- 
stacles to building new communities are 
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the initial large capital requirements. 
Costs of securing the land and installing 
basic services are accompanied by high 
carrying charges and large cash require- 
ments. During early stages of the long 
development period there is minimum re- 
turn on the investment. 

The President's new communities pro- 
posal is designed to overcome these ob- 
stacles to development. It provides a 
Federal guarantee to back private fi- 
nancing raised by the developers of new 
communities. Most probably this would 
take the form of a long-term loan which 
the Government would guarantee. Re- 
payment requirements would be keyed 
to actual cash flow experience of the 
new town development. 

Thus, financial problems which inhibit 
possible private developers of new com- 
munities could be corrected by a rather 
limited degree of Federal support. 

In some cases, State or local govern- 
ments may wish to aid new community 
builders by providing municipal facili- 
ties. To encourage this cooperation of lo- 
cal governments, the Federal Govern- 
ment would offer certain incentives. 

These proposed aides should provide 
the flexibility needed to assist the devel- 
opment of new communities with a wide 
range of types and localities. And they 
should serve to overcome the obstacles 
which, heretofore, have hampered the 
3 of new communities on a large 
Scale. 

Traditionally, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been concerned with the qual- 
ity and adequacy of housing, the con- 
servation and best use of the land and its 
1 and the quality of community 

e. 

I am convinced that the development 
of new communities is an opportunity to 
reaffirm this concern by applying past 
experience and new technology to guid- 
ing urban growth. 


DEDICATION OF PISCATAWAY PARK 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, Washington’s Birthday, the 
newest addition to the system of parks 
and recreation areas administered by the 
National Park Service was dedicated by 
the Secretary of the Interior. I refer to 
Piscataway Park on the banks of the 
Potomac opposite Mount Vernon. The 
ceremony occurred nearly 6% years after 
the act authorizing the establishment of 
Piscataway Park was signed by President 
Kennedy and 14 years after the first ef- 
forts to have it established were made. 

The Piscataway story began more 
than a century ago, when the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, under the 
leadership of Ann Carmela Cunningham, 
began its work to preserve our first Presi- 
dent’s mansion and farm. Even then the 
view from Mount Vernon, which today 
is a high point in a visit to that shrine, 
was recognized as vital to the preserva- 
tion project. 
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Fortunately, the major spread of 
Washington’s suburbs at that time was 
moving in other directions. The shore 
and inland farms opposite Mount Vernon 
were relatively untouched. 

By 1954, however, the suburban growth 
pattern had changed, and the decision 
of the owner of a 500-acre tract of Pis- 
cataway property to sell his land resulted 
in considerable anxiety that year. The 
National Park Service was called in and 
asked to study the region and evaluate 
its potential as a Federal park. Its report 
was favorable, for the area contains his- 
toric, archaeological, natural, and scenic 
values that more than meet the criteria 
for Federal protection, but the Park 
Service had neither authority or funds 
to acquire the 1,500-plus acres it then 
considered as the optimum area for a 
park. 

Another crisis occurred in 1955 when 
there were proposals to establish an oil 
tank farm at Piscataway. This was avert- 
ed by a generous-minded citizen who in- 
tervened and bought the property to pro- 
tect Mount Vernon. Perhaps even more 
important, a local movement to protect 
the open character of the Piscataway 
area, already well established, took on 
new vigor as a result of this episode. 

In 1956, a program to protect the prop- 
erty on the Potomac River and Piscata- 
way Bay was agreed upon by the Moya- 
one Association, the Alice Ferguson 
Foundation, and others. Dr. Henry G. 
Ferguson donated his 120 acres of land, 
known as Hardbargain, to the Alice Fer- 
guson Foundation under restrictions that 
they never be developed adverse to the 
general open and wooded character of 
the area. 

The next year the Accokeek Founda- 
tion was organized as a nonprofit orga- 
nization to preserve and protect the his- 
torical sites, relics, trees, plants, and 
wildlife along the historic Maryland 
shore of the Potomac. It subsequently re- 
ceived sizable donations of land for this 
purpose. 

There was another crisis in 1960 when 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission announced plans to build a 
sewage treatment plant at Mockley 
Point, in the heart of Piscataway’s scenic 
area. This plant was planned to stretch 
a mile along the river, rise to three sto- 
ries in height, and have one or more large 
smoke stacks. Since the Washington Sub- 
urban Sanitary Commission has the 
power to eminent domain, the threat was 
real and dangerous, but it, too, was avert- 
ed through the vigorous opposition of 
the Accokeek Foundation, the Alice Fer- 
guson Foundation, the Mayaone Associa- 
tion, and a large number of individuals. 

In its own way, the actions of the 
sanitary engineers, intolerable though 
their proposal was, served a useful pur- 
pose. They focused national attention 
on the need to preserve these lands across 
the river from Mount Vernon. The intro- 
duction of bills providing for acquisition 
of the lands by the Federal Government 
followed, I had the honor of introduc- 
ing one such bill. My colleague, Con- 
gressman Saytor, introduced another 
which is the one that was ultimately en- 
acted. In the other body, Senator ANDER- 
son introduced still another. This legisla- 
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tion was speedily adopted by the Con- 
gress and became law when it was signed 
by President Kennedy on October 4, 1961. 

The rest of the story, covering some 
6% years, is a familiar one to those of 
us who have followed the development of 
a park. There were the usual budgetary 
difficulties, the frustrations incident to 
escalating land prices, and the problems 
of assembling all of the lands necessary 
to satisfy the legislative requirements for 
establishment of the park. I need not try 
to detail these problems here. Suffice it to 
say that they have at long last been met 
and that, as a result, the park has now 
been established. 

Mr. Speaker, I have deliberately re- 
frained thus far from mentioning one 
name that runs through this whole story, 
but I can refrain no longer, I refer to our 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
Frances P. Bouron. To her more than 
to any other one person belongs the 
credit for establishment of Piscataway 
Park. It was she who frustrated the plan 
to put an oil tank farm at Piscataway 
by purchasing the land that was to be 
used for this purpose. It was she who 
headed the Accokeek Foundation when 
it was started and helped to finance it, 
It. was she who worked with her neigh- 
bors to organize grassroots support for 
the park proposal. It was she who spear- 
headed the antisewage treatment plant 
movement. Mr. Speaker, all of us owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mrs. Botton, 
and I take great pleasure at this time in 
acknowledging my share of this debt. 

She once wrote a letter that began: 

Occasionally there comes a unique oppor- 
tunity to perform a service of lasting value. 


She and her associates, and scores of 
citizens in the Piscataway-Accokeek 
area, recognized their own opportunity. 
They have performed a service of lasting 
value. To all citizens of the United States, 
I commend their action and dedication. 


OUR NATIONAL INSECURITY 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the enor- 
mity of the injury to the national se- 
curity resulting from 7 years of Rob- 
ert Strange McNamara is appalling. 
From Cuba to Vietnam across a spectrum 
of costly mistakes, a DOD philosophy of 
penny wise and pound foolish has been 
stubbornly imposed on the Defense Es- 
tablishment over the protests of military 
leaders.and with the approval of Presi- 
dents. This is beginning to sink in with 
the American people. 

As the people of this great nation ap- 
proach a choice of whether or not the 
present President is to be given their 
mandate to run the country for another 
4 years, it is well to remember that the 
departing Secretary of Defense does not 
have the ultimate and final responsibility 
for the present shockingly serious in- 
security situation. His decisions and poli- 
cies have been those of the President, in 
law and in fact. Little that McNamara 
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did was not cleared with the President 
beforehand. Nothing that he did was not 
subject to reversal or change by his Com- 
mander in Chief. If what he did has 
harmed the Nation, it is the President’s 
responsibility. Such is the record. It was 
the President who chose this man and 
who kept him in office. 

There is good reason for concern and 
even alarm in recent disclosures of grow- 
ing Soviet power in the air, at sea, and 
in the missile field. The other day Sec- 
retary McNamara himself admitted that 
by 1969 the Soviets may have passed us 
in nuclear missile capabilities. 

This raises a good question, Mr. Speak- 
er. What have we been doing in the 
meantime? Has this not been known to 
McNamara as it has been developing? Is 
it not a fact that, despite his knowledge 
of this, he has been taking the national 
defense posture down the road of “attack 
parity” with the Communist nation? 

Does not the combination of McNa- 
mara-L. B. J. realize what “attack parity” 
means if it is to exist between two na- 
tions, one of which seeks only peace—the 
United States—and the other victory— 
U.S.S.R.? Attack parity with the So- 
viet Union in terms of a nuclear umbrella 
is sheer insanity. It invites the destruc- 
tion of this Nation from sudden, unpro- 
voked attack, for it presupposes the pos- 
sibility of a continuing capability in the 
Soviet Union that might suggest an at- 
tack upon the Western Hemisphere from 
which we could not devastatingly retali- 
ate. 

Mr. Speaker, we should have stayed 
way ahead of the Soviet Union in nuclear 
missile capabilities, yet we have not done 
so under McNamara. Was this develop- 
ment necessary? 

And what is the situation at sea? 
Equally dismal. One needs only read the 
pictorial display in Time magazine’s is- 
sue of February 23 at page 25, to see that 
across the oceans of the world the naval 
and submarine forces of the Communist 
enemy have grown to a position of equal- 
ity or even superiority to our own. And 
we no longer have Her Majesty’s Navy as 
mistress of the seas, as a backstop. Was 
this development necessary? 

What does Time say of the Russian 
emerging seapower? I quote from its is- 
sue of February 23 at page 24: 

Admiral Gorshkov’s ships are not only 
wide-ranging but among the world’s newest 
and best equipped. Unlike the U.S. and 
Britain, both of which emerged from World 
War II with large surface fleets, Russia had 
to start practically from scratch after the 
war. The result: while 60% of the U.S. fleet 
consists of ships 25 years old or older, the 
Soviet navy's surface fleet is sleek and mod- 
ern, “Almost every time you go into a har- 
bor,” says U.S. Navy Captain Harry Allen- 
dorfer, an expert on Soviet sea nE 
there are no flag markings and you pick out 
the cleanest and best looking ships, nine out 
of ten of them will be Russian.” 


And of what the Soviet Navy is doing 
to us in Vietnam, this same Time article 
reports: 

Soviet seapower sustains the two countries 
that are giving the U.S. the most trouble, 
A bridge of 150 freighters from Russian ports 
carries to Haiphong the SAMS, the petro- 
leum, the rockets, the assault rifles and the 
ammunition that keeps North Viet Nam 
fighting and killing U.S. soldiers. Moreover, 
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it is the fear of hitting those Russian ships 
that has so far kept the U.S. from bombing 
Haiphong’s piers or mining the harbor. And 
it is another bridge of Soviet ships that 
carries the $1,000,000-a-day in supplies that 
sustains Castro’s Cuba as the only Commu- 
nist foothold in the (Western) Hemisphere. 


And of what provocations have de- 
veloped Time writes publicly: 

Soviet behavior at sea is becoming increas- 
ingly cocky. From the Mediterranean to the 
Sea of Japan, Soviet destroyers and trawlers 
boldly maneuver into the midst of formations 
of U.S. ships. Frequently, the intruders sud- 
denly cut across the bow of an American ship 
to test the skill and technique of the helms- 
men. The Russians also try to ruin maneu- 
vers between the U.S. and its allies. In the 
Sea of Japan last year, Soviet warships 
scraped the U.S. destroyer Walker twice in an 
obvious attempt to break up a joint antisub 
exercise between U.S. and Japanese fleets. 


And, Mr. Speaker, as if this were not 
enough, it is apparent to any disinter- 
ested observer of recent Soviet air shows 
that the Communists have planes with 
supersonic attack and intercept capabil- 
ities exceeding anything we have been 
told about or apparently anticipated. 
Where has the Secretary of Defense been 
sleeping? We do not even have an ade- 
quate follow-on manned bomber in pro- 
duction. Nothing but the TFX that has 
been tremendously and wastefully ex- 
pensive, and even now satisfies no branch 
of the military services completely. Yet 
it was McNamara that insisted on this 
multiservice plane over Navy objections. 
Or was it McNamara alone? Where was 
the President? Did he not know and ap- 
prove? This has cost billions in waste and 
we still do not have the F-111’s in suffi- 
cient numbers to give us anything like 
the protection we need against the Soviet 
Union. Was this development necessary? 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot police the 
world alone, nor should we. But the 
British are withdrawing and who else 
but us is there to stand in the way of 
Communist takeover? Why our allies 
cannot see what will happen to them if 
a Communist takeover occurs is beyond 
me, but very few of them are doing much 
more than paying lipservice to the war 
in Vietnam, which itself is a very real 
part of an attempt—admittedly in the 
wrong place—to hold the line against 
Communist aggression. 

Instead of the dangerous and inad- 
equate policy of so-called attack parity 
with communism, we should have re- 
mained so militarily strong that no Com- 
munist nation would dare attack us. We 
must again achieve such superior mili- 
tary strength. Every resource of this 
Nation should be unhesitatingly com- 
mitted to this effort. The reason for this 
need can be summarized in a single word, 
and a pretty important one—survival. 

The bitter and inescapable truth of the 
present situation is that under Secretary 
of Defense Robert Strange McNamara 
and President Lyndon Johnson, this Na- 
tion has declined in comparative 
strength, no matter how many subsidized 
or controlled press releases from the 
Pentagon try to make it look otherwise. 

The Nation has become overextended, 
militarily and financially, and des- 
perately so. We have lost thousands upon 
thousands of American lives, and for 
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what? Some lousy piece of real estate ina 
country that could not be depended upon 
before the war started, and most cer- 
tainly cannot now. We have lost thou- 
sands of frontline aircraft in tiny Viet- 
nam while the Soviets have lost none. 
Where does this leave us if war should 
break out somewhere else? And it may. 
It is a tinder box in the Middle East right 
this moment. We have suffered over a 
hundred thousand casualties while the 
Soviets have suffered none. And we are 
in debt up to our ears and rushing fur- 
ther into debt every day. 

Mr. Speaker, this critical and dismal 
state of affairs is the result of a failure 
of leadership for the American people. 
In truth there has been abdication of 
leadership by both President Johnson 
and his administration, much of it in the 
name of political expediency. Only now, 
for example, is it beginning to come to 
light that this same Secretary of De- 
fense misrepresented the facts of the 
situation to the Senate before the vote 
on the Tonkin resolution. Oh, yes, it is 
politely said by some Members of the 
other body that he was “less than can- 
did” but everyone who looks at the 
record knows the truth is that he just 
plain failed to disclose the full truth, 
The credibility gap grows wider. I sus- 
pect if the American people will elect a 
Republican majority in the House of 
Representatives where we can get con- 
trol of an investigating committee with 
the subpena power, that a number of 
misrepresentations of this administra- 
tion will be disclosed in shocking pro- 
portions—way beyond anything they 
have been told to date. And not the least 
of these will have to do with L. B. J.’s 
former secretary, Bobby Baker. The peo- 
ple do not know the half of that one yet, 
and they probably never will unless they 
elect a Republican majority to the House 
in November. 

The savings claimed to have been 
achieved by the computer-oriented de- 
parting Secretary of Defense have been 
dissipated in political handouts continu- 
ally sought of the Congress by L, B. J., or 
in the billions poured down the drain of 
attempting to remake TFX into some- 
thing the military told McNamara would 
not work before it was started. 

Mr. Speaker, without overstating a 
thing, it is an alarmingly insecure mili- 
tary situation we find ourselves in at this 
hour. The American people deserve some- 
thing better than this mess that we are 
in. They want something better. As they 
become aware of the solemn perils to 
which they have become exposed by these 
administration failures, I predict that 
they will elect a new President of the 
United States next November and by 
an overwhelming margin. 

Once the people realize how badly they 
have been sold down the river by the 
Johnson administration, and how vastly 
weakened and torn asunder this Nation 
has become because of this administra- 
tion’s policies of waste, debt, permissive- 
ness, and accommodation, the revulsion 
of the people will reach across party lines 
on a massive scale on election day. And 
it is well that this is so, for one of the 
strengths of America is such an option 
at the polls. The hour is later than per- 
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haps most Americans realize and it is 
up to them to help themselves by choos- 
ing a new course and a new direction for 
America, under a new President of the 
United States. 


A BILL TO COMPENSATE AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN AND CIVILIANS FOL- 
LOWING THEIR RELEASE OR ES- 
CAPE FROM CAPTIVITY IN VIET- 
NAM AND FOR THE FAMILIES OF 
CERTAIN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
January veterans message to the Con- 
gress the President set forth some ex- 
cellent suggestions with respect to our 
Nation’s obligation to those who have 
fought our wars and kept a tenuous 
peace between conflicts. 

But nowhere in the nine-page text de- 
livered in a time of war did the word 
“prisoner” occur. It was as though the 
nearly 1,000 men known or thought to 
be prisoners in Vietnam had vanished 
from the record as well as the battle- 
field. 

Judging from Hanoi’s continued in- 
transigence regarding the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners under the 1949 Geneva 
convention and Ho Chi Minh’s refusal 
even to allow Red Cross inspection of 
our captured servicemen, there appears 
to be little that can be done directly to 
benefit those men held captive. But there 
are options open to Congress for es- 
capees, released servicemen, and those 
who must be repatriated when even- 
tually the war in Vietnam is ended. We 
can follow the splendid precedents of 
post-World War II and Korean war 
Congresses in establishing a time-based 
system of compensation for Americans 
returned to their families following war- 
time captivity. 

The Pentagon telis me that as of Jan- 
uary 27, 1968 there are 233 Americans 
confirmed to be prisoners and that some 
750 are listed as missing. Many of the 
missing are prisoners, which means that 
nearly 1,000 Americans may be the sub- 
jects of repatriation efforts at some point 
in the future, just as Americans were 
repatriated following the Korean war 
in 1953. 

I today introduce legislation patterned 
after World War II and Korean bills 
which would establish a system of pay- 
ments for servicemen amounting to $1.50 
per day for each day a claimant was held 
as a prisoner of war on which he did not 
receive adequate rations. Added to this 
would be an additional $1.50 for each day 
he was subjected to uncompensated 
forced labor or inhumane treatment. 

Proposed also is a $75 per month com- 
pensation for civilian American prison- 
ers over the age of 18, and $30 for prison- 
ers under 18. At last report two American 
civilians were listed as prisoners in 
Vietnam. 

Following the precedents, this bill es- 
tablishes payments for survivors of pris- 
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oners when a determination of death 
can be made. This provision would cover 
such persons as the widow of Gustav 
Hertz, who was reported dead September 
24, 1967 after nearly 3 years of captivity. 

This act would be administered, as are 
are existing programs for the previous 
wars, by the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. That Commission has be- 
fore it S. 2260, which was introduced last 
year by my colleague from Wyoming, 
Senator CLIFF Hansen. This measure is 
not for any form of blanket compensa- 
tion. As in earlier circumstances, the in- 
dividual would file his own claim for 
compensation with the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. The claim might 
be allowed in whole or in part or rejected 
as the facts determine. 

As veterans compensation measures 
go, this would not be a costly bill. It is 
difficult to judge its actual cost, because 
we have no way of ascertaining in ad- 
vance how many Americans will be pris- 
oners and eventually repatriated when 
the war in Vietnam ends, or how many 
will have been prisoners and have 
escaped. However, I am advised by the 
Pentagon that as of early this month the 
aggregate number of days of confine- 
ment for all-out escapees and released 
servicemen totals 4,394. 

If the full $3 compensation were 
awarded for each day, the cost would 
total $13,182. On the other hand, the 
psychological benefits to accrue to the 
families of servicemen now prisoners and 
men now in uniform who know that they 
might become prisoners would seem to 
be very much higher, and very signifi- 
cant. This bill would tell fighter and 
family that the Congress wants them to 
have something more in return for cap- 
tivity than just a debriefing and a pat on 
the back. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much under- 
standable disagreement on the war in 
Vietnam. But even those who castigate 
the administration for the conflict and 
its duration have recognized that our 
servicemen are in Vietnam by order of 
their Commander in Chief. Irrespective 
of our feelings on the war per se, we can- 
not fail to discharge our obligation to 
those young American men—husbands, 
fathers, sons, and brothers—who are 
fighting America’s third most costly con- 
flict in a foreign land. 

This measure is an attempt to institute 
such compensation for those of our serv- 
icemen and civilians who are prisoners 
and I call upon Congress to support this 
measure as an indication of their regard 
not only for our fighting men but for 
their families. 

Mr. Speaker, so that the record on this 
bill might be clear and complete, I shall 
place the memorandums prepared at my 
request by the Library of Congress and 
the text of the bill itself in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I shall also insert an excellent article 
appearing in the February issue of 
Armed Forces Management, Author 
Craig Powell has given us an incisive 
look into the facts of POW status in Viet- 
nam and presented proof of the perfidy 
of Hanoi’s propaganda, which would 
have the world believe that American 
prisoners are being treated by the stand- 
ards of civilized nations. 
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Mr. Powell asserts that: 

There is no military justification for the 
injury or mistreatment of members of armed 
forces who have fallen into enemy hands. 
They can no longer present any military 
threat to that enemy and it is for that reason 
that all prisoners of war, regardless of na- 
tionality, enjoy special status under inter- 
national law. 


I place sections of the text of the 1949 
Geneva Convention on Prisoners of War, 
ratified by the United States on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1956, in the RECORD. 

Both Hanoi and Saigon are signers of 
the Geneva convention, but one has only 
to look at Hanoi’s record to get an indi- 
cation of Hanoi’s callous disregard for 
documents to which she has affixed her 


solemn signature. 
The material mentioned above follows: 


H.R. 15545 


A bill to provide compensation for civilian 
American citizens and prisoners of war 
captured during the Vietnam conflict 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

5 of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S.C. 

App. 2004), is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (e) “sub- 
section (g)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (g) and (i)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(1) (1) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘Vietnam conflict’ relates 
to the period beginning on December 1, 1961, 
and ending on such date as shall thereafter 
be determined by Presidential proclamation 
or concurrent resolution of Congress. 

“(B) The term ‘civilian American citizen’ 
means any person who, being then a citizen 
of the United States, was captured in North 
Vietnam or South Vietnam during the Viet- 
nam conflict by any force hostile to the 
United States, or who went into hiding in 
North Vietnam or South Vietnam in order 
to avoid capture or internment by any such 
hostile force, except (i) a person who volun- 
tarily, knowingly, and without duress, gave 
aid to or collaborated with or in any manner 
served any such hostile force, or (ii) a regu- 
larly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or in- 
ducted member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by, or on behalf 
of, any civilian American citizen for deten- 
tion benefits for any period of time subse- 
quent to November 31, 1961, during which 
he was held by any such hostile force as a 
prisoner, internee, hostage, or in any other 
capacity, or remained in hiding to avoid cap- 
ture or internment by any such hostile force. 

“(3) The detention benefits allowed under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection shall be at 
the rate of $75 for each calendar month dur- 
ing which a civilian American citizen was 
at least eighteen years of age and at the 
rate of $30 per month for each calendar 
month during which such citizen was under 
eighteen years of age. 

“(4) The detention benefits allowed under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection shall be al- 
lowed to the civilian American citizen en- 
titled thereto, or, in the event of his death, 
only to the following persons: 

“(A) the widow or husband if there is no 
child or children of the deceased; 

“(B) the widow or dependent husband and 
child or children of the deceased, one-half to 
the widow or dependent husband and the 
other half to the child or children in equal 
shares; and 

(0) the child or children of the deceased 
in equal shares if there is no widow or de- 
pendent husband. 
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“(5) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this subsection shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization of this subsection, and shall be 
paid to the person entitled thereto, except 
that if a person entitled to payment under 
this section is under any legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (e) of this section. 

“(6) Each claim filed under this section 
must be filed not later than three years from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 

“(A) The date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

„B) The date the civilian American citi- 
zen by whom the claim is filed returned to 
the jurisdiction of the United States; or 

“(C) The date upon which the Commis- 

sion, at the request of a potentially eligible 
survivor, makes a determination that the 
civilian American citizen has actually died or 
may be presumed to be dead, in the case of 
any civilian American citizen who has not 
returned to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
The Commission shall complete its deter- 
minations for each claim filed under this 
subsection at the earlier practicable date, but 
not later than one year after the date on 
which such claim was filed. 

“(7)(A) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection, 
including necessary administrative expenses. 

“(B) The Commission shall determine, 
from time to time, the share of its adminis- 
trative expenses attributable to the perform- 
ance of its functions under this subsection 
and make the appropriate adjustments in its 
accounts, and determinations and adjust- 
ments made pursuant to this subparagraph 
shall be final and conclusive.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the War Claims Act of 
1948 (50 U.S.C. App. 2005) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (g); and 

(2) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (e) the following new subsection: 

“(f) (1) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘Vietnam conflict’ relates to 
the period beginning December 1, 1961, and 
ending on such date as shall thereafter be 
determined by Presidential proclamation or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

“(B) The term ‘prisoner of war’ means any 
regularly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or in- 
ducted member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who was held as a prisoner of 
war for any period of time during the Viet- 
nam conflict by any force hostile to the 
United States, except any such members who, 
at any time, voluntarily, knowingly, and 
without duress, gave aid to or collaborated 
with, or in any manner served, such hostile 
force. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by any prison of 
war for compensation for the failure of the 
hostile force by which he was held as a pris- 
oner of war, or its agents, to furnish him the 
‘quantity or quality of food prescribed for 
prisoners of war under the terms of the 
Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949. The 
compensation allowed to any prisoner of war 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
be at the rate of $1.50 for each day on which 
he was held as a prisoner of war and on 
which such hostile force, or its agents, failed 
to furnish him such quantity or quality of 


food. 

“(3) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, 
the amount and validity and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by any prisoner of 
war for compensation— 

“(A) for the failure of the hostile force 
by which he was held as a prisoner of war, 
or its agents, to meet the conditions and 
requirements prescribed under Chapter VIII, 
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section III, of the Geneva Convention of Au- 
gust 12, 1949, relating to labor of prisoners 
of war; or 

(B) for inhumane treatment by the hos- 
tile force by which he was held, or its agents. 
The term ‘inhumane treatment’ as used 
herein shall include, but not be limited to, 
failure of such hostile force, or its agents, 
to meet the conditions and requirements of 
one or more of the provisions of articles 12, 
13, 14, 19, 25, 27, 28, 29, 43, 44, 89, 90, 97, 98 
of the Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, 
Compensation shall be allowed to any pris- 
oner of war under this paragraph at the rate 
of $1.50 per day for each day on which he 
was held as a prisoner of war and with re- 
spect to which he alleges and proves in a 
manner acceptable to the Commission the 
failure to meet the conditions and require- 
ments described in subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph or the inhumane treatment de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph. In no event shall the compensation 
allowed to any prisoner of war under this 
paragraph exceed the sum of $1.50 with re- 
spect to any one day. 

“(4) Any claim allowed by the Commission 
under this subsection shall be certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment out 
of funds appropriated pursuant to this sub- 
section and shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the person entitled thereto, 
and shall, in the case of death or determina- 
tion of death of the persons who are entitled, 
be paid only to or for the benefit of the per- 
sons specified, and in the order established, 
by subsection (d) (4) of this section. 

“(5) Each claim filed under this subsection 
must be filed not later than three years from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 

“(A) The date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

(B) The date the prisoner of war by whom 
the claim is filed returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; or 

“(C) The date upon which the Department 

of Defense makes a determination that the 
prisoner of war has actually died or is pre- 
sumed to be dead, in the case of any prisoner 
of war who has not returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 
The Commission shall complete its determi- 
nations with respect to each claim filed 
under this subsection at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but in no event later than one 
year after the date on which such claim was 
filed. 

“(6) Any claim allowed under the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be paid from 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(7) of this subsection. 

“(7) (A) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this subsection, 
including necessary administrative expenses. 

“(B) The Commission shall determine, 
from time to time, the share of its adminis- 
trative expenses attributable to the perform- 
ance of its functions under this subsection 
and make the appropriate adjustments in its 
accounts, and determinations, and adjust- 
ments made pursuant to this subparagraph 
shall be final and conclusive.” 


[From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, February 23, 1968] 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING COMPENSATION TO 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR AND CIVILIAN 
INTERNEES DURING WorLD Wan II AND THE 
KOREAN WAR 
This memo is submitted in response to 

your inquiry of February 21, 1968, for in- 

formation regarding previous legislation pro- 
viding for compensation to World War IT and 

Korean War American prisoners of war and 

civilian internees. In addition, we list the 

most recent figures on American prisoners 
and internees in the Vietnam Conflict, with 

a brief indication of the applicability of the 

1949 Geneva Convention on Prisoners of War. 
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I. COMPENSATION LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
WORLD WAR II AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
AND INTERNEES 


Involved are two Public Laws, PL 896 of 
1948 and PL 303 of 1952, which we discuss 
separately. Public Law 896, approved by the 
80th Congress on July 3, 1948, is known as 
the War Claims Act of 1948, and provides for 
both prisoner of war and civilian internee 
compensation, Prisoner of War provisions for 
compensation can be found in Section 6(b), 
which we quote: 

“Sec. 6(b) The Commission is authorized 
to receive, adjudicate according to law, and 
provide for the payment of any claim filed by 
any prisoner of war for compensation for the 
violation by the enemy government by which 
he was held as a prisoner of war, or its agents, 
of its obligation to furnish him the quantity 
or quality of food to which he was entitled 
as a prisoner of war under the terms of the 
Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929. The 
compensation allowed to any prisoner of war 
under the provisions of this subsection shall 
be at the rate of $1 for each day he was held 
as a prisoner of war on which the enemy 
government or its agents failed to ena 
him such quantity or quality of food.” 

Provisions for civilian internee 
tion can be found in Section 5(b) gener 
(c) of Public Law 896: 

“Section 5(b) The Commission is author- 
ized to receive, adjudicate according to law, 
and provide for the payment of any claim 
filed by, or on behalf of, any civilian Ameri- 
can citizen for detention benefits for any 
period of time subsequent to December 6, 
1941, during which he was held by the Im- 
perial Japanese Government as a prisoner, 
internee, hostage, or in any capacity, or re- 
mained in hiding to avoid being captured or 
interned by such Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment.” 3 

“Section 5(c) The detention benefit al- 
lowed to any person under the provisions of 
subsection (b) shall be at the rate of $60 
for each calendar month during which such 
person was at least eighteen years of age 
and at the rate of $25 per month during 
which such person was less than eighteen 
years of age,” 4 

Please find attached a copy of Public Law 
896, reproduced from U.S, Statutes At Large. 
The following sources should prove helpful 
in terms of providing a rationale for this 
legislation: 

“Amending the Trading With the Enemy 
Act; Creating a commission to make inquiry 
and report with respect to war claims; and 
providing relief for internees in certain cases, 
report to accompanying H.R. 4044, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, 80th Con- 
285 Ist Session, Report No. 976, July 17, 
1947. 

“War Claims Act of 1948, Conference Re- 
port to accompany H.R. 4044, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, Re- 
port No, 2439, June 19, 1948. 

“War Claims Commission, Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary, US Senate, 80th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion on H.R. 4044. An Act to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended; 
to create a commission to make an inquiry 
and report: with respect to war claims; and 
to provide for relief; for internees in certain 
ane February 17, 19, March 9, May 11, 

Public Law 303, approved by the 82nd 
Congress on April 9, 1952, amended Section 
6 of Public Law 896 by adding a new sub- 
section (d). While not affecting payment to 


162 Stat, 1240 (H.R. 4044). 

? Public Law 896, Chapter 826, “War Claims 
Act of 1948,” July 3, 1948, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, p. 1244. 

* Public Law 896, Ibid., p. 1243. 

t Idem. 

566 Stat. 47 (S. 1415). 
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civilian internees, this legislation applied 
to members of the US Armed Forces who 
as prisoners of war during World War II 
were subjected to inhumane treatment or 
were forced to perform uncompensated labor 
in violation of the 1929 Geneva Convention. 

To quote the relevant section of this Act: 

“Subsection (d) (3) Compensation shall 
be allowed to any prisoner of war under this 
subsection at the rate of $1.50 per day for 
each day he was held as a prisoner of war 
on which he alleges and proves in a manner 

i le to the Commission— 

“(A) the violation by such enemy govern- 
ment or its agents of the provisions of title 
III, section II, of the Geneva Convention 
of July 27, 1929; or 

“(B) any inhumane treatment as defined 
herein.” © 

It should be added that this $1.50 per day 
is additional compensation to the $1.00 per 
day insufficient food compensation author- 
ized by Public Law 896. 

Please find attached a copy of Public Law 
303 which we have reproduced from U.S. 
Statute At Large. 


II. COMPENSATION LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
KOREAN WAR AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
AND INTERNEES 


Public Law 615, approved by the 83d Con- 
gress on August 21, 1954, provides for com- 
pensation to American prisoners of war and 
civilian internees held in North Korea. It 
should perhaps be noted that while the ad- 
ministration of this law was assigned to the 
Foreign Claims Commission, the compensa- 
tion was paid from U.S. Treasury appropri- 
ine poy rather than from the War Claims 

Provisions for prisoner of war compensa- 
vere can be found under Section 2(e) (2) 
“Src, 2(e) (2) The Commission is authorized 
to receive and to determine, according to 
law, the amount and validity, and provide 
for the payment of any claim filed by any 
prisoner of war for compensation for the 
failure of the hostile force by which he was 
held as a prisoner of war, or its agents, to 
furnish him the quantity or quality of food 
prescribed for prisoners of war under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 
1929. The compensation allowed to any 
prisoner of war under the provisions of this 
paragraph shall be at the rate of $1 for each 
day on which he was held as a prisoner of 
war and on which such hostile force, or its 
agents, failed to furnish him such quantity 
or quality of food.“ s 

“Sec. 2(e) . . Compensation shall be al- 
lowed to any prisoner of war under this 
paragraph at the rate of $1.50 per day for 
each day on which he was held as a prisoner 
of war and with respect to which he alleges 
and proves in a manner acceptable to the 
Commission the failure to meet the condi- 
tions and requirements described in sub- 
paragraph (a) (referring to title III, section 
III, of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 
1929, relating to labor of prisoners of war) or 
the inhumane treatment described in sub- 
paragraph (B) (referring to inhumane treat- 
ment which shall include but not be limited 
to failure of hostile force to meet the condi- 
tions and requirements of one or more of the 
provisions of articles 2, 3, 7, 10, 12, 13, 21, 
22, 54, 56, or 57 of the Geneva Convention 
of July 27, 1929).“ 9 

Provisions for civilian internee compensa- 
ae can be found under Subsection (g) (2) 

“Subsec. (g)(2) The Commission is au- 
thorized to receive and to determine, accord- 
ing to law, the amount and validity, and 
provide for the payment of any claim filed 


£ Public Law 303, Chapter 167, April 9, 1952, 
U.S. Statutes At Large, p. 47 
765 Stat. 759 (H.R. 9390) 
"Public Law 615, Chapter 784, August 21, 
AOPA OS Statutes At Large, p. 761. 
m. 
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by, or on behalf of, any civilian American 
citizen for detention benefits for any period 
of time subsequent to June 25, 1950, during 
which he was held by any such hostile force. 
(3) The detention benefit allowed to any 
person under the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection shall be at the rate of 
$60 for each calendar month during which 
such person was at least eighteen years of 
age and at the rate of $25 per month for each 
calendar month during which such person 
was less than eighteen years of age.” 1 

Benefits were not paid to those “who, at 
any time, voluntarily, knowingly, and with- 
out duress, gave aid to or collaborated with 
or in any manner served such hostile force.” 

Please find attached a copy of Public Law 
615 which we have reproduced from U.S. 
Statutes At Large. The following references 
may prove helpful in establishing the ra- 
tionale for this legislation: 

“(c) Amending the War Claims Act to con- 
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fer benefits on certain American citizens in- 
terned or held prisoners of war during the 
hostilities in Korea, Report to accompany 
H.R. 9390, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, Senate, 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
Report No. 2248, August 5, 1954. 

“(d) Extending certain civilian-internee 
and prisoner-of-war benefits under the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to civilian 
internees and American prisoners of war cap- 
tured and held during the hostilities in Ko- 
rea, Report to accompany H.R. 9390, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House of Representatives, 83rd 
Congress, 2nd Session, Report No. 2180, July 
12, 1954. 

“(e) War Claims Act Amendments of 1954, 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, 2nd 
Session on Bills to amend the War Claims Act 
of 1948, June 7, 9-11, and 16, 1954.” 


IN. SUMMARY COMPARISON OF 


COMPENSATION TO MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PRISONERS IN THE 


1948, 1952, AND 1954 LEGISLATION A 


Military prisoners 
PL896 of 1948 


Sec. 6(b) $1.00/day compensation for each 
day detaining power failed to provide Ameri- 
can POW sufficient “quantity or quality of 
food” under terms of July 27, 1929 Geneva 
Convention, if POW has been held “for any 
period of time subsequent to 12/17/41.” 


PL303 of 1952 


Amended Sec. 6 of PL896 by adding Sub 
sec (d) : $1.50/day compensation to American 
POW for each day detaining power subjected 
him to enforced labor or inhumane treat- 
ment contrary to July 27, 1929 Geneva Con- 
vention with same time period applying as in 
PL896. (This compensation is in addition to 
$1.00/day insufficient food payment in 
PL896). 

PL615 of 1954 

Sec. 2(e) (2)(3) $1.00/day compensation as 
in Sec. 6(b) of PL896, and $1.50/day com- 
pensation as in Subsec. (d) of PL303 to 
American POW’s according to Geneva Con- 
vention of July 27, 1929 who were held for 
“any period of time subsequent to June 25, 
1950” 

(Specifically excludes compensation to 
those who “voluntarily, knowingly, and with- 
out duress, give aid to or collaborated with 
or in any manner served any such hostile 
force.” Sec. 2(e) (1) PL615 ). 


Civilian internee 


Sec. 5(b)(c) $60/month compensation if 
American civilian internee was at least 18; 
$25/month if less than 18, for each calendar 
month interned or in hiding from the Jap- 
anese Government, for “any period of time 
subsequent to 12/6/41.” 


Subsec. (g) (2) (3) $60/month compensa- 
tion if 18, $25/month if less than 18 as in Sec. 
5(b)(c) PL896, to American civilian internee 
held as internee for “any period of time sub- 
sequent to June 25, 1950.” 


IV. CURRENT MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
CAPTURED AND MISSING IN THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 


We contacted the Department of Defense 
(Legislative Affairs, Office of Plans and Co- 
ordination) today, and were given the fol- 
lowing figures concerning American military 
personnel captured or interned and missing 
in the Vietnam conflict. The figures are the 
most recent, covering the time period of 
January 1, 1961 to February 17, 1969: 


Current captured or interned— 231 
Current missing 5 ak 1, 011 


Upon contacting the State Department 
(Office of Security and Counselor Affairs), 
we were informed that the most recent fig- 


ures on American civilians interned and 

missing are as follows: 

Current captured or interned in South 
, Me RSTI ey SS Se A 4 

Current missing in South Vietnam 11 


There are no known American civilians in- 
terned or missing in North Vietnam. 


10 Public Law 615, ibid, p. 760. 

u Please note: This comparison indicates 
changes in rate of payment only, and is meant 
primarily to illustrate the evolution of this 
legislation. 


v. THE AUGUST 12, 1949 GENEVA CONVENTION 
ON PRISONERS OF WAR AND THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 
The United States, South Vietnam, and 

North Vietnam are all parties to the 1949 

Convention.” Per today's telephone conversa- 


12 A July 20, 1966 article in The Evening 
Star (Legal Status of Captured Airman 
Creates Knotty Issue) stated: “It (Conven- 
tion on Prisoners of War) was adopted at a 
Geneva diplomatic conference (in 1949) and 
South Vietnam became a party in 1954, the 
United States in 1956, and North Vietnam in 
1957.” 

An August 7, 1966 article in The Washing- 
ton Post (Cohen, JA, POW Crisis Pays Bonus) 
addressed itself to the North Vietnam reser- 
vation concerning the Geneva Convention: 
“It is true that in 1957, when the DRV rati- 
fied the convention, it did so with the fol- 
lowing reservation: The Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam declares that prisoners of war 
prosecuted for and convicted of war crimes 
or crimes against humanity, in accordance 
with the principles established by the Nur- 
emberg tribunal, will not enjoy the benefits 
of the provisions of the present convention 

as provided in Article 88.“ 
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tion with your Office, we are attaching the 

following: 

“Geneva Convention Relative to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War of August 12, 1949.” 
U.S. Treaties and Other International Agree- 
ments v. 6, Pt. 3, 1955. (Compiled, edited, in- 
dexed, and published under the direction of 
the Secretary of State), pp. 3317-3645 Eng- 
lish text. 

“Prisoners of War.” Treaties in Force: A 
List of Treaties and Other International 
Agreements of the U.S. in Force on January 
1, 1967. (Compiled by the Treaty Affairs Staff, 
Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of 
State), pp. 292-293. 

We hope you will find this information 
useful. If we can be of further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to call us. 

SELECTED ARTICLES From GENEVA CONVENTION 
RELATIVE TO THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
or War, AUGUST 12, 1949 

PART II—GENERAL PROTECTION OF PRISONERS 

OF WAR 


Article 12 


Prisoners of war are in the hands of the 
enemy Power, but not of the individuals or 
military units who have captured them. Ir- 
respective of the individual responsibilities 
that may exist, the Detaining Power is re- 
sponsible for the treatment given them. 

Prisoners of war may only be transferred 
by the Detaining Power to a Power which is 
a party to the Convention and after the De- 
taining Power has satisfied itself of the will- 
ingness and ability of such transferee Power 
to apply the Convention. When prisoners of 
war are transferred under such circum- 
stances, responsibility for the application 
of the Convention rests on the Power accept- 
ing them while they are in its custody. 

Nevertheless, if that Power fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Convention in any 
important respects, the Power by whom the 
prisoners of war were transferred shall, upon 
being notified by the Protecting Power, take 
effective measures to correct the situation or 
shall request the return of the prisoners of 
war. Such requests must be complied with. 


Article 13 


Prisoners of war must at all times be 
humanely treated. Any unlawful act or omis- 
sion by the Detaining Power causing death 
or seriously endangering the health of a 
prisoner of war in its custody is prohibited, 
and will be regarded as a serious breach of 
the present Convention. In particular, no 
prisoner of war may be subjected to physical 
mutilation or to medical or scientific experi- 
ments of any kind which are not justified 
by the medical, dental or hospital treatment 
of the prisoner concerned and carried out 
in his interest. 

Likewise, prisoners of war must at all times 
be protected, particularly against acts of 
violence or intimidation and against insults 
and public curiosity. 


Measures of reprisal against prisoners of 
war are prohibited. 


Article fourteen 


Prisoners of war are entitled in all cir- 
cumstances to respect for their persons and 
their honour. 

Women shall be treated with all the regard 
due to their sex and shall in all cases benefit 
by treatment as favourable as that granted to 
men. i 

Prisoners of war shall retain the full civil 
capacity which they enjoyed at the time of 
their capture. The Detaining Power may not 
restrict the exercise, either within or without 
its own territory, of the rights such capacity 
confers except in so far as the captivity re- 
quires. 

Article 14 

Prisoners of war shall be evacuated, as soon 
as possible after their capture, to camps sit- 
uated in an area far enough from the combat 
zone for them to be out of danger. 
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Only those prisoners of war who, owing to 
wounds or sickness, would run greater risks 
by being evacuated than by where 
they are, may be temporarily kept back in a 
danger zone. 

Prisoners of war shall not be unnecessarily 
exposed to danger while awaiting evacuation 
from a fighting zone. 


Article 25 


Prisoners of war shall be quartered under 
conditions as favourable as those for the 
forces of the Detaining Power who are bil- 
leted in the same area, The said conditions 
shall make allowance for the habits and cus- 
toms of the prisoners and shall in no case be 
prejudicial to their health. 

The foregoing provisions shall apply in par- 
ticular to the dormitories of prisoners of war 
as regards both total surface and minimum 
cubic space, and the general installations, 
bedding and blankets. 

The premises provided for the use of pris- 
oners of war individually or collectively, shall 
be entirely protected from dampness and ade- 
quately heated and lighted, in particular be- 
tween dusk and lights out. All precautions 
must be taken against the danger of fire. 

In any camps in which women prisoners of 
war, as well as men, are accommodated, sep- 
arate dormitories shall be provided for them. 


Article 29 


The Detaining Power shall be bound to 
take all sanitary measures necessary to en- 
sure the cleanliness and healthfulness of 
camps and to prevent epidemics. 

Prisoners of war shall have for their use, 
day and night, conveniences which conform 
to the rules of hygiene and are maintained in 
a constant state of cleanliness. In any camps 
in which women prisoners of war are accom- 
modated, separate conveniences shall be pro- 
vided for them. 

Also, apart from the baths and showers 
with which the camps shall be furnished, 
prisoners of war shall be provided with suffi- 
cient water and soap for their personal toilet 
and for washing their personal laundry; the 
necessary installations, facilities and time 
shall be granted them for that purpose. 


Article 30 


Every camp shall have an adequate infirm- 
ary where prisoners of war may have the at- 
tention they require, as well as appropriate 
diet. Isolation wards shall, if necessary, be set 
aside for cases of contagious or mental 
disease. 

Prisoners of war suffering from serious dis- 
ease, or whose condition necessitates special 
treatment, a surgical operation or hospital 
care, must be admitted to any military or 
civilian medical unit where such treatment 
can be given, even if their repatriation is con- 
templated in the near future. Special facil- 
ities shall be afforded for the care to be given 
to the disabled, in particular to the blind, 
and for their rehabilitation, pending repatri- 
ation. 

Prisoners of war shall have the attention, 
preferably, of medical personnel of the Power 
on which they depend and, if possible, of 
their nationality. 

Prisoners of war may not be prevented from 
presenting themselves to the medical author- 
ities for examination, The detaining authori- 
ties shall, upon request, issue to every pris- 
oner who has undergone treatment, an official 
certificate indicating the nature of his illness 
or injury, and the duration and kind of treat- 
ment received. A duplicate of this certificate 
shall be forwarded to the Central Prisoners 
of War Agency. 

The costs of treatment, Including those of 
any apparatus necessary for the maintenance 
of prisoners of war in good health, particu- 
larly dentures and other artificial appliances, 
and spectacles, shall be borne by the Detain- 
ing Power. 

Article 31 


Medical inspections of prisoners of war shall 
be held at least once a month. They shall in- 
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clude the checking and the recording ot the 
weight of each prisoner of war. Their 

shall be, in particular, to supervise the gen- 
eral state of health, nutrition and cleanliness 
of prisoners and to detect contagious dis- 
eases, especially tuberculosis, malaria and 
venereal disease. For this purpose the most 
efficient methods available shall be employed, 
e.g. periodic mass miniature Saracen for 
the early detection of tuberculosis. 


Article 43 


Upon the outbreak of hostilities, the 
Parties to the conflict shall communicate to 
one another the titles and ranks of all the 
persons mentioned in Article 4 of the present 
Convention, in order to ensure equality of 
treatment between. prisoners of equivalent 
rank, Titles and ranks which are subse- 
quently created shall form the subject of 
similar. communications. 

The Detaining Power shall pro- 
motions in rank which have been accorded 
to prisoners of war and which have been 
duly notified by the Power on which these 
prisoners depend. 


Article 44 


Officers and prisoners of equivalent status 
shall be treated with the regard due to their 
rank and age. 

In order to ensure service in officers’ camps, 
other ranks of the same armed forces who, 
as far as possible, speak the same language, 
shall be assigned in sufficient numbers, ac- 
count being taken of the rank of officers and 
prisoners of equivalent status. Such orderlies 
shall not be required to perform any other 
work, 

Supervision of the mess by the officers 
themselves shall be facilitated in every way. 
Article 89 

The disciplinary punishments applicable to 
prisoners of war are the following: 

(1) A fine which shall not exceed 50 per 
cent of the advances of pay and working pay 
which the prisoner of war would otherwise 
receive under the provisions of Articles 60 
and 62 during a period of not more than 
thirty days. 

(2) Discontinuance of privileges granted 
over and above the treatment provided for by 
the present Convention, 

(3) Fatigue duties not exceeding two hours 
daily. 

(4) Confinement. 

The punishment referred to under (3) 
shall not be applied to officers. 

In no case shall disciplinary punishments 
be inhuman, brutal or dangerous to the 
health of prisoners of war. 


Article 90 


The duration of any single punishment 
shall in no case exceed thirty days. Any 
period of confinement awaiting the hearing 
of a disciplinary offence or the award of dis- 
elplinary punishment shall be deducted from 
an award pronounced against a prisoner of 
war. 

The maximum of thirty days provided 
above may not be exceeded, even if the pris- 
oner of war is answerable for several acts at 
the same time when he is awarded punish- 
ment, whether such acts are related or not. 

The period between the pronouncing of 
an award of disciplinary punishment and 
its execution shall not exceed one month. - 

When a prisoner of war is awarded a fur- 
ther disciplinary punishment, a period of at 
least three days shall elapse between the 
execution of any two of the punishments, 
if the duration of one of these is deer days 
or more. 

Article 97 


Prisoners of war shall not in any case be 
transferred to penitentiary establishments 
(prisons, penitentiaries, convict prisons, etc.) 
to undergo disciplinary punishment therein. 

All premises in which disciplinary punish- 
ments are undergone shall conform to the 
sanitary requirements set forth in Article 25. 
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A prisoner of war undergoing punishment 
shall be enabled to keep himself in a state 
of cleanliness, in conformity with Article 29. 

Officers and persons of equivalent status 
shall not be lodged in the same quarters as 
non-commissioned officers or men. 

Women prisoners of war undergoing dis- 
ciplinary punishment shall be confined in 
separate quarters from male prisoners of war 
and shall be under the immediate super- 
vision of women. 

[From Armed Forces Management magazine, 
February 1968] 

Can WORLD PRESSURES OPEN HANoOr's Doors? 
(Craig Powell) 

In the face of universal condemnation, 
the government of North Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front have violated per- 
sistently the elementary restraints of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment 
of prisoners-of-war. With equal callousness 
the enemy's ganda apparatus has been 
exploiting U.S. military men and is traffick- 
ing in prisoner-of-war propaganda films and 
photographs. However, throughout the world 
there has been an accelerating reaction to 
these violations of international law and 

Too, Hanoi has proven ever-sensi- 
tive to this world opinion. If the United 
States’ prisoners-of-war in North Vietnam 
are to know even minimal decencies, then 
increasing world pressures must be brought 
to bear on that government. 

The fake walls of Hanoi’s modern day 
“Potemkin Village” must be brought down. 
Whether that village exists as an actual com- 
pound or merely in principle, the thinly 
veiled facade must be drawn aside to dis- 
close the realities that lie behind. 

The North Vietnamese government and the 
Viet Cong have touted a humanitarian policy 
toward prisoners-of-war. Yet the facts reveal 
that they have systematically deprived 
prisoners of their legal international rights 
and there has been deliberate mistreatment 
of captured allied personnel. The solution 
to the riddle is simple. If Hanoi would have 
the world believe that its “village” is sound 
and not merely a false-fronted Hollywood 
movie set, it need only permit independent 
verification of its claims by any neutral gov- 
ernment or impartial international agency. 

Most nations of the civilized world, in 
order to preclude man’s inhumanity to man, 
have ratified the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention which outlined safeguards to 
protect the rights of prisoners-of-war. Both 
North and South Vietnam are signatories to 
the articles. Yet, it is apparent that Hanoi’s 
claims of humanity are all too reminiscent 
of the villages of the Ukraine in 1787. Like 
the false-fronted buildings that Marshall 
Potemkin allegedly constructed to hide 
death and disorder from the eyes of his 
empress and paramour, Catherine II, the 
communist protestations seem to be merely 
propaganda trickery to disguise the flagrant 
failure to adhere to the Convention. 

Captured enemy soldiers shall be treated 
as bona fide prisoners-of-war. North Vietnam 
has been unrelenting in its position that the 
American pilots captured in the North are 
not soldiers but “pirates” and major crimi- 
nals liable to Judgment under North Viet- 
namese law. This contention often is based 
on ground that the Geneva Convention does 
not apply in the absence of a formal declara- 
tion of war. (Article 2 of the Convention 
clearly negates such arguments and clearly 
specifies that the Convention applies to any 
armed conflict which may arise between 
parties, “even if the state of war is not 
recognized by one of them.“) 

Early last year, Ho Chi Minh formally an- 
nounced that allied prisoners would be tried 
as war criminals. Faced with an immediate 
rumbling of opposition, Ho backed off and 
the trials have not taken place, although the 
communists still contend they are only being 
held in abeyance. 
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Each party in a major military conflict 
has the obligation to collect names and other 
vital information concerning prisoners-of- 
war and forward this information to the 
powers concerned through the intermediary 
of a protecting power. As of the end of 1967 
there were more than 230 American person- 
nel believed captured or interned. Addition- 
ally, there are more than 635 missing. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to determine 
the exact status of these men in light of the 
communists’ refusal to provide names or 
numbers of all the men currently held cap- 
tive. This refusal causes needless uncertainty 
to the missing men’s families and provides 
the suspicion that the enemy does not desire 
to be held accountable for prisoners. 

The protecting power will verify the con- 
ditions under which prisoners are detained 
and will safeguard their rights. Traditionally, 
when a protecting power has not been estab- 
lished or formal protection cannot be ar- 
ranged, the ICRC (International Committee 
of the Red Cross) has performed this func- 
tion, Despite repeated attempts of ICRC to 
secure permission to fulfill this role, the 
North Vietnamese government and NLF have 
refused steadfastly to allow any neutral 
agency to enter that country for the purpose 
of investigating the POWs’ conditions. 

Prisoners-of-war will not be isolated from 
the outside world and are entitled to corre- 
spond with their families and receive parcels 
from the outside. Some letters literally have 
“found their way out” and several prisoners 
have been seen by selected journalists and 
foreign visitors, but the great majority has 
been cut off totally from the outside world. 
Over the past 12 months only 50 letters have 
been received from prisoners in North 
Vietnam. 

Of 475 Christmas parcels sent to prisoners 
by their families in the U.S., more than 400 
had already been rebuffed and returned and 
the remainder are trickling back as time goes 
on, 

Prisoners will be treated humanely and 
protected both in person and honor, and 
against acts of violence or intimidation, in- 
sults and public curiosity. On June 24, 1965, 
Sgt. Harold Bennett was murdered by the 
Viet Cong in admitted reprisal for the execu- 
tion of terrorists by the government of South 
Vietnam. 

In like manner the NLF announced the 
reprisal murders of Capt. Humbert R. Versace 
and Sgt. Kenneth M. Roraback. 

In mid-1966, the North Vietnamese au- 
thorities paraded captured American pilots 
through angry crowds of people in the streets 
of Hanoi. American pilots were placed on dis- 
play at propaganda press conferences; and 
obviously helpless prisoners such as Lt. Col. 
Larsen, Lt. Col. Hughes and Lt. Schively have 
been shown in films exhibited in the U.S. 

The examples listed here are only a few of 
the incidents that have been validated. Many 
more, indicated or suspected, have given rise 
to grave concern by the U.S. government for 
the welfare of its servicemen. Every effort has 
been made to negotiate with the North Viet- 
namese on the status of American POWs. 
Every effort has been both frustrating and 
futile. 

Therefore, it is unfortunate that the arena 
is a frustrating one. The nature of the situa- 
tion is filled with ambiguities and contra- 
dictions. 

Under such circumstances the obstacles to 
negotiations are almost insurmountable. Re- 
peated appeals to Hanoi on the part of the 
U.S. government have been unsuccessful. It 
is difficult to negotiate for the mutual re- 
patriation of sick and wounded prisoners 
when the North Vietnamese authorities re- 
fuse to acknowledge the existence of any 
North Vietnamese military in South Viet- 
nam. This farce continues despite the exist- 
ence of almost two thousand North Viet- 
namese confined in POW camps in the South. 

Even in those cases in which there has 
been unilateral repatriation of North Viet- 
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namese prisoners (there is absolutely no evi- 
dence to indicate that the total of nine 
Americans released over the years by the 
Viet Cong has been reactive to these repatria- 
tions), the Official Hanoi position has been 
to disown them as North Vietnamese citizens. 
Rather, they officially have accepted them as 
refugees from the untenable situation in the 
South. Since January 1966, 100 prisoners have 
been returned to the North. 

Thus, the arena is a counterfeit one, with 
the North Vietnamese government carrying 
out a monstrous fraud. The masquerade is 
becoming increasingly clear to the world at 
large and no amount of protestation can 
continue to hide the Janus face of Hanoi. 

Over the past months, every shred of in- 
formation that has come out of North Viet- 
nam has cast most serious doubts upon the 
communist statements that American prison- 
ers are being treated in a humane manner. 
There is additional evidence that the enemy 
is taking every opportunity to make certain 
Americans the victims of the propaganda 
mill to enhance the communist position. 
Albeit reluctantly, only one conclusion can 
be drawn. Some U.S. airmen are being sub- 
jected to mental, emotional and physical 
abuse. Thus the majority of the enemy's 
claims appear to be hypocritical pretenses 
to avoid world censure. 

It is not possible for any rational think- 
ing individual to draw any other conclusion. 
Even the most cursory examination of the 
incidents of the past two years must make 
one strongly suspicious of the communists’ 
contentions. For all practical purposes, in- 
formation that has reached the outside world 
has been most obviously controlled by the 
Hanoi propagandists. Whether in the form of 
personal contact, interview, written or filmed 
reports, all clearly indicate intimate super- 
vision and are released only through com- 
munist-approved sources or private parties 
already clearly established as sympathetic 
to the North Vietnamese cause. 

Of all of the photography and film reports 
that have come out of North Vietnam, the 
vast majority of it has come through two 
prime sources, either an East German com- 
pany owned by the German Democratic Re- 
public or the communist-approved Japanese 
news agency of Tokyo. A number of indica- 
tions point up that this footage obviously 
is staged: 

There are reported to be some nine prison 
camps in the North (it is difficult to verify 
this fact inasmuch as the Hanoi officials 
have refused to identiy these camps or dis- 
close their location as required by the Geneva 
Convention). To date, filming has been al- 
lowed in only one compound near or in 
Hanoi, which is claimed to be a former 
French Army camp. North Vietnamese au- 
thorities allege that the prisoners here are 
living well and being well treated. Yet they 
have consistently refused to allow any visits 
to the other camps, giving rise to the as- 
sumption that this compound is a showplace 
for propaganda purposes. 

The camp that. has been filmed is said to 
have from 30 to 50 prisoners. But almost 
all the film that has been allowed out of 
North Vietnam has been repetitious filming 
of the same 10 to 20 Americans who appear 
in most sequences, whether within this 
camp, at press interviews, or in discussions 
with foreign newsmen or groups such as the 
U.S. Quakers who made unauthorized visits 
to North Vietnam. 

East German pictures have shown se- 
quences of Americans entering the dining 
hall (the prisoners reportedly must return to 
their cells to eat as the dining hall has no 
seating facilities). During this motion pic- 
ture sequence the dining tables are loaded 
with fruit, stew and bread. Yet, in a camp 
supposedly housing 50 Americans, only three 
or four appear in the footage. Only four trays 
appear and there are no eating utensils 
available. 
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There have been occasions in which Amer- 
ican airmen have made allegedly voluntary 
statements. But close examination of lip 
movements have made it clear that the com- 
munists have dubbed in voices. In most in- 
stances the physical appearance and be- 
havior of the captured men belie any thought 
that either their appearance or their state- 
ments were voluntary. 

In May 1966, a Navy pilot, Cdr. Jeremiah 
A. Denton Jr., was interviewed by a Japanese 
TV network. While Denton said that he was 
receiving adequate food and clothing, he ap- 
peared drawn and haggard, spoke haltingly, 
rolled his eyes continually and, at times, 
stared blankly at the ceiling. 

Leaders in Hanoi have released a number 
of sequences depicting the capture of Ameri- 
can pilots at the time they were shot down. 
To some it may seem unusual that, on so 
many occasions, there were professional cam- 
era crews immediately at the scene almost as 
though prearranged. On at least one occa- 
sion, the capture sequence shows an Ameri- 
can flyer at the time of his capture, accord- 
ing to the commentary. Unfortunately for 
the propagandist, the pilot named was shot 
down in 1966, while the German camera 
crew making the photographs apparently did 
not arrive in North Vietnam until sometime 
in 1967. 

Further substantiating the contention that 
prisoners are subjected to undue pressure was 
the appearance of Lt. Cdr. Richard Stratton 
during a press conference in March 1967. 
Stratton’s physical appearance and actions 
while his tape-recorded confession to war 
crimes was played was such as to de de- 
scribed. by eyewitnesses as a “frightening ex- 
perience.” To. those who saw the su uent 
TV footage, there could be little doubt that 
the Navy flyer either was under the influence 
of drugs or had been emotionally pressured, 
or both. The film resulted in such world pro- 
test that Hanoi, over the intervening months, 
has gone to great lengths to convey the im- 
pression that Cdr. Stratton is both mentally 
and physically well by showing him in many 
of the pictures that have been released re- 
cently, 

The subject of brainwashing itself has be- 
come a complex one in the current situation. 
There has not been sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish that either the North Vietnamese or 
the Viet Cong have as yet resorted to brain- 
washing in its classic sense, i.e. the total de- 
struction of an individual's personality 
through the use of drugs, mental and physi- 
cal torture to the point that the victim lit- 
erally becomes a vegetable. However, there is 
no question that allied airmen are subjected 
bey strong political and ideo'ogical indoctrina- 

on. 

Even in South Vietnam, where the viet 
Cong have no permanent camps but do keep 
small numbers of prisoners on the move with 
the VC units, this practice is carried out. 
Last November, Tom Hayden, a co-founder of 
Students from Democratic Society who ap- 
pears to move freely behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tains, surfaced in Cambodia escorting three 
American soldiers who had been released by 
the Viet Cong, again obviously selected for 
the propaganda value. Although the U.S. 
Army has not yet completed its investigation 
into this case, one conclusion seems evident. 
Sgts. Daniel Pitzer, Edward Johnson and 
James Jackson may not have been subjected 
to classic “brainwashing,” but they had re- 
ceived many hours of indoctrination. This 
fact has been substantiated further by the 
testimony of a Viet Cong defector who has 
testified that, over a two-year period, he per- 
sonally interrogated and attempted to indoc- 
trinate Pitzer and Johnson. 

It must also be considered that torture and 
inhumane treatment can take many forms. 
The American fiyers held in North Vietnam 
all are mentally and physically active men. 
To these men, the solitary and sedentary life 
to which they are subjected in the North is 
in itself a type of mental torture. Even the 
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communists’ film reveals the isolated exist- 
ence that these men are forced to live. 

There is no question that the North Viet- 
namese government is failing to live up to its 
commitments and obligations under the Gen- 
eva Convention. At the same time, the United 
States is making every conscientious effort to 
ensure that the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong prisoners in the South are being prop- 
erly protected, including visits and inspec- 
tions by the ICRC. 

Moreover, action is being taken by the 
U.S. to aid the American servicemen who are 
held prisoners or missing. 

The census of the United States has just 
passed the 200-million mark, Of this number, 
at least 250 are believed to be prisoners-of- 
war in Southeast Asia, These men represent 
an almost infinitesimal segment of the 
American populace. Many would believe that 
that gigantic bureaucracy of government 
would be little concerned about them, but 
the facts do not bear this out, From the 
White House through the many federal agen- 
cies, there are considerably more top Officials 
working in behalf of the POWs than there are 
prisoners themselves. 

At the Department of Defense level, a Pris- 
oner-of-War Policy Committee has been es- 
tablished under the chairmanship of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Negotiations) Paul. Warnke, The 
committee includes the Service Secretaries, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defenses for Man- 
power and Public Affairs, the DOD General 
Counsel and the Director of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, 

The committee meets approximately every 
two weeks to analyze and correlate all POW 
affairs. Subcommittee and working groups 
often meet more frequently. During these 
sessions the services come up with items for 
evaluation, The policy committee then deter- 
mines DOD positions, which are coordinated 
with a special group at the Department of 
State headed by Governor Averell Harriman, 
who has been given personal responsibility 
for over-all POW affairs and serves as official 
U.S. spokesman. At the present time these 
groups, along with the White House and Con- 
gress, are exerting full diplomatic force to in- 
duce Hanoi to permit the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross or a neutral nation 
or organization to take action in behalf of 
the American POWs. Even as late as Christ- 
mas of last year, President Lyndon B. John- 
son personally appealed to Pope Paul in the 
Vatican to intercede, 

Within the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower), a special staff works 
in close coordination with the Casualty As- 
sistance personnel of the individual service 
departments. They are working full time to 
protect the interests of the missing and cap- 
tured servicemen. Intimate contact is also 
maintained with the families of these men. 
Defense policy requires that immediate, sym- 
pathetic and personal notification be made to 
the next of kin of U.S. personnel missing or 
captured in Vietnam. It also directs immedi- 
ate and continuing assistance through the 
personal services of a Casualty Assistance or 
Survivor Assistance Office. 

Never before in the nation’s history have 
the families of such military men been so well 
cared for. They are assisted in every facet of 
their personal and day-to-day lives. Every en- 
deavor is made to keep them fully apprised 
of any and all developments concerning POW 
affairs. Whether it be in matters of finance, 
insurance, medical help or commissary aid, 
the Services and the Department of Defense 
are doing everything possible to assist the 
families and make life as comfortable as pos- 
sible for them pending the return of the 
serviceman, 

Nor is this assistance limited solely to help 
from DOD. Defense officials have coordinated 
with state governments and other federal 
agencies to secure changes in policies and 
procedures to alleviate individual family 
problems. These have ranged from the waiver 
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of licensing requirements to special consider- 
ation in the area of social security benefits. 

Private agencies also are cooperating. Even 
the giant television networks, before broad- 
casting films concerning POW activities, are, 
whenever possible, notifying DOD of the 
names of any identified prisoners appearing 
in the films. This information is relayed to 
the man’s family. 

It is apparent, then, that the U.S. service- 
men being held by the North Vietnamese 
and the National Liberation Front (Viet 
Cong) have not been forgotten at home. 
There is in the United States today a greater 
determination and more concentrated effort 
to investigate every conceivable idea and plan 
which can hold any hope. Warnke's Prisoner- 
of-War Policy Committee, in conjunction 
with its counterparts at the State Depart- 
ment, is exploring every avenue. Governor 
Harriman, as Ambassador-at-Large, con- 
tinues to play a key role in keeping the 
cause of the POW in the minds of world 
leaders and other governments. All Ameri- 
cans are reaching for new kinds of initiative 
to persuade Hanoi to adhere to the articles 
of the Geneva Convention. 

But this is not enough. The long record of 
the communist treatment of POWs in World 
War II and Korea has established a pattern 
of propaganda, indoctrination and coercion. 
Hanoi and the NLF today are continuing the 
pattern. There is an obligation for every 
moral nation to stop that pattern, For what- 
ever conflicting ideologies nations may have, 
there is no military justification for the in- 
jury or mistreatment of members of armed 
forces who. have fallen into enemy hands. 
They can no longer present any military 
threat to that enemy and it is for that rea- 
son that all prisoners-of-war, regardless of 
nationality, enjoy special status under inter- 
national law. 

This special status must be protected and 
world leaders and world nations must face 
their responsibilities in insuring that no na- 
tion can claim the right to mistreat prisoners, 
Perhaps Hanoi does not claim this right. Per- 
haps Hanoi is sensitive to world opinion and 
would prefer the world to believe that the 
American prisoners-of-war under the North 
Vietnamese control are being well and hu- 
manely treated in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention. Perhaps Hanoi should 
open its doors for the world to see. Perhaps 
the world should see to it that Hanoi does. 


A PLAN FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
FACING THE DRAFT 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, a devastat- 
ing cutoff of the supply of new college 
teachers as well as young men trained in 
natural science, law, mathematics, 
health, and all fields of social science and 
the humanities is predicted unless the 
draft law now in effect is changed by 
June 1968. 

The threat to graduate education has 
been vividly presented and the growing 
dismay across the country about who 
serves under present draft laws is well 
known. The President and Selective Serv- 
ice Director must consider alternatives to 
alleviate the dire situation expected to 
befall graduate students. In the debate 
on this subject, I believe equity falls 
somewhere between meeting military 
manpower needs with qualified men and 
the requirement that our society educate 
a large cadre of young people to improve 
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every aspect of life in this country and its 
international obligations. The emphasis 
in the present draft system leans heavily 
toward the former objective. I wish to 
advance a plan to create a balanced draft 
policy in terms of both critical national 
needs. 

A delayed induction program for grad- 
uate students and specific hardship situ- 
ations would allow students to enlist for 
military service at the completion of un- 
dergraduate study but defer induction 
until up to a 3-year course of grad- 
uate study has been completed. This 
would establish a program whereby any- 
one wishing to pursue full-time graduate 
study can enlist with one of the services 
but not have to begin training until com- 
pleting an advanced degree program. Let 
me describe this approach by including a 
letter written to Selective Service Direc- 
tor Hershey: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1967. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL HERSHEY: The recent con- 
gressional consideration of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act has re- 
sulted in the modification and, in most in- 
stances, the elimination of graduate educa- 
tional deferments except for medical and 
dental students. The need for graduate edu- 
cation in other than medical allied profes- 
sions concerns me; first, because it may re- 
sult in the termination of many students’ 
graduate careers and second, because of the 
ramifications it may have on the nation’s 
pool and highly educated manpower. This 
nation is dependent on a high level of educa- 
tional capacity in the continuing competi- 
tion with its adversaries and in the campaign 
to develop a better society. Thus, while I rec- 
ognize the military obligation of every young 
man and the overriding importance of na- 
tional security, is it not possible to couple 
the interest of defense with educational at- 
tainment? 

The underlying reason given by the Mar- 
shall Commission and the Clark Panel for 
the abolishment of graduate deferments is 
that a disproportionate few graduate stu- 
dents ever serve in the Armed Forces. Many 
graduate students pyramid deferment on top 
of deferment and catapult themselves out of 
the draft pool as only 27% ever serve in con- 
trast to 70% of the college and 74% of high 
school graduates. While these figures evi- 
dence a sharp disparity and injustice, as Rep- 
resentative Richard S. Scweiker noted in the 
House Armed Services Committee hearings, 
“These statistics do not make every gradu- 
ate student a willful draft dodger.” 

It is on this premise and in response to 
the need for persons with extensive educa- 
tional experience that I propose a delayed 
induction program for graduate students. 
Such a program is in keeping with what is 
alleged to be your tenet that “. . college 
students are deferred so that they can serve 
the Armed Forces more capably when they 
enter later on. .” Is it possible under 
present law by administrative directive or 
Executive Order to expand the 1-D classifi- 
cation, which is now restricted to enrollees 
in the ROTC program? I feel that students 
desirous of pursuing graduate education, 
regardless of area of concentration, should 
be given the option of signing a contractual 
enlistment agreement which would delay 
induction until after the completion of 
graduate training. 

The program could be devised so that per- 
sons graduating from college be allowed 60 
days in which to sign the legally binding 
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contract specifying a date for induction im- 
mediately succeeding the completion of a 
graduate program of one, two, or three years’ 
duration. 

At any time that progress is unsatisfac- 
tory or the terms of the agreement violated, 
the student would be subject to immediate 
induction, as also would be the case if a na- 
tional emergency were declared by Congress. 
Thus the conscientious graduate student 
would be benefited by an uninterrupted edu- 
cational experience and the Armed Services 
would be benefited by the additional educa- 
tion obtained by the enlistee. The graduate 
students participating in the delayed induc- 
tion program do not escape the giving of 
their sophisticated talents and the Services 
would have a concrete indication of the 
number of specialists entering their ranks. 
Those students electing to take their chances 
with the draft, of course, would still be 
permitted to do so. 

The delayed induction program could also 
be utilized in extraordinary hardship cases 
of a temporary nature. For example, a family 
owning a farm or small business which de- 
pends largely on a draft-age son requires 
time to liquidate or make other arrange- 
ments. Under the delayed induction pro- 
gram, the individual could settle matters of 
personal concern and yet insure the Armed 
Forces of his desire to meet his military 
commitment after a deferment of specified 
length, possibly up to a year. 

Statements made before the House Armed 
Services Committee, while not in response to 
this proposal, seem to support the plan. First, 
while considering how officers could be se- 
cured if student deferments were eliminated, 
George Reedy, Jr., of the National Advisory 
Council said that a major revision of the 1-D 
program could satisfy officer needs. He men- 
tioned the possibility of confronting students 
with the alternative, “You can be a doctor, 
will you take a 1-D deferment and agree to 
serve as a doctor or dentist after you graduate 
from college, after you graduate from grad- 
uate school, after you have all the profes- 
sional training that is essential to make you 
a qualified doctor or dentist.” While Reedy 
dismissed such an alternative as impractical 
when addressing 14 year olds, it seems that 
such an arrangement could be offered po- 
tential graduate students who have just 
received their baccalaureate degree without 
jeopardizing the fairness of the Selective 
Service System. 

A second remark by Mr. Reedy revealed the 
reason for granting medical and dental defer- 
ments to be, “The point still remains that a 
very large percentage of all medical students 
will serve in the Armed Forces. In fact, this 
is the real reason for granting them the defer- 
ment, not because they are more essential to 
the society than a physicist or a chemist or 
perhaps a Latin scholar.” These remarks 
justify graduate deferments purely on the 
basis of eventual likeliness to serve. A delayed 
induction program which requires a firm 
commitment from the student should be 
acceptable because “a very large percentage,” 
and as a matter of fact, 100%, will serve their 
country. 

Third, the Honorable Burke Marshall, 
Chairman of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Commission on Selective Service, ex- 
plained that the most serious manpower 
problem raised by abolishing the college de- 
ferment is officer procurement. “The Com- 
mission majority recommended, as an excep- 
tion to its policy on college student defer- 
ment, that the Defense Department be en- 
couraged to continue these (1-D) programs 
and even to devise new ones, so long as the 
commitment to serve be made a firm commit- 
ment by the student.” 

In response to the one possible objection 
that could be advanced, “Wouldn't such a 
plan enable a student to defer himself out of 
a hot war,” I offer the reply of George Reedy, 
Jr. “It is true that at the present period of 
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time a man faced with such a choice might 
defer himself out of trouble. I believe there 
are quite a few people who accepted defer- 
ments in 1962 or 1963 and who found they 
deferred themselves into trouble.” 

Iconcur with Mr. Schweiker that not every 
graduate student is a willful draft dodger. 
Because I believe that conscientious students 
who recognize their military obligation 
should not have their education interrupted, 
and because I believe both the nation and the 
Armed Services will benefit from the services 
of highly educated and competent personnel, 
I urge the adoption of a delayed induction 
plan which would couple the interest of de- 
fense with educational attainment. 

I would appreciate your comments on the 
feasibility and implementation of such a 
delayed induction program. 

Sincerely, 
JacKSON E. BETTS. 

The response I received from General 
Hershey was to the effect that induction 
and military service prior to graduate 
study would not be harmful to the stu- 
dents themselves or the Nation. This 
thesis was also present in a response to 
the letter from Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, Thomas D. Mor- 
ris. I disagree with this position and be- 
lieve that either through an expanded 
interpretation of the 1-D deferment 
classification or new regulations for de- 
layed enlistment by the services them- 
selves, this plan could be effectively im- 
plemented. If these two approaches fall 
short of adequate authority, the Presi- 
dent can incorporate the plan into selec- 
tive service regulations by Executive or- 
der. 

This delayed induction program was 
advanced by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Selective Service. The Com- 
mission’s report on page 44 states: 

To satisfy the recommendation against 
student deferments, however, such officer 
programs—which might even include scho- 
larship programs, if necessary—would have 
to be based on a binding contract in effect 
during the man's time in college, com- 
mitting him to entry into the Armed Forces 
as an enlisted man if he did not complete 
his program, and to training and service as 
an officer for a specified time after gradua- 
tion. 

The crux of this plan is already em- 
bodied in the military services join-now, 
serve-later concept. Graduate students 
certainly possess the “special qualifica- 
tions” which are required for later in- 
duction by the services. Let these qual- 
ifications be recognized and incorporated 
into military manpower requirements 
and both educational goals and the de- 
fense needs of our country will be met. 
I wrote to each of the services to learn 
if they currently operate a delayed in- 
duction program. They do. It allows an 
enlistee up to 120 days to complete work, 
study or personal obligations before be- 
ginning training. All I am recommend- 
ing is that this limited delay in induc- 
tion be extended to up to 3 years. 
Here are the letters I received regarding 
present delayed induction from the serv- 
ices: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1967. 
Hon. Jackson E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Berrs: This is in reply to your 
inquiry concerning delayed entry into mili- 
tary service. 
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Since the Selective Service System deter- 
mines eligibility for all deferments from in- 
duction, this reply applies only to men enter- 
ing the United States Army on a voluntary 
basis. 

The Army does have a delayed entry pro- 
gram which gives a man who otherwise 
might be subject to induction up to four 
months to continue personal endeavors. Per- 
sonnel who have received orders to report for 
induction are not eligible since they fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of Selective Service. Un- 
der this program, men enlisting in the 
United States Army Reserve for six years are 
required to serve three years on active duty 
with a delay of up to 120 days in reporting 
for entry on active duty. These men are 
eligible to apply for training of their choice 
and, if qualified, are guaranteed this train- 
ing prior to enlistment. 

It may be of interest to you that college 
graduates who have completed ROTC train- 
ing and been commissioned in the United 
States Army Reserve may request a delay in 
reporting for active duty if they have been 
accepted by a recognized institution of 
higher education for graduate or professional 
study, would suffer undue hardship, or for 
other cogent reasons. Delays are granted 
in one year increments. Additional delay for 
graduate study is dependent upon academic 


rogress. 
I trust this information will be of assist - 
ance to you. 
Sincerely. 
J. L. BLACKWELL, 
Colonel, GS, Office, Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, September 7, 1967. 
Hon. JACKSON E. Betts, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Betrs: Recently, you asked for 
additional information regarding our De- 
layed Enlistment Program (DEP). 

An applicant for the DEP enlists in the Air 
Force Reserve for four years through the 
USAF Recruiting Service. Prior to enlistment, 
each applicant submits a written Air Force 
Form 941 (Statement of Understanding) to 
the recruiting office, volunteering for ex- 
tended active duty (EAD) for four years, 
with a statement that he may enlist in the 
Regular Air Force for the same period of 
time in lieu of performing EAD. 

One of the entries on the AF Form 941 
reads as follows: “The date of my enlist- 
ment in the lar Air Force is scheduled 
for (Day), (Date), (Month), (Year), and if 
I do not subsequently disqualify myself, a 
vacancy will exist.” The blank spaces are 
completed prior to enlistment in the DEP. 

The enlistment date for entry in the Reg- 
ular Air Force, from DEP, is established by 
recruiting personnel based on the desires of 
the enlistee and the quotas which have been 
assigned to recruiting officials. This date is 
established prior to enlistment in the DEP. 

Current regulations provide that an ap- 
plicant may not be enlisted in the Regular 
Air Force earlier than 30 and later than 90 
days after enlistment in the DEP. In excep- 
tional cases, a waiver to permit enlistment in 
the Regular Air Force between 91 and 120 
days may be obtained. 

We hope the foregoing will serve to clarify 
this policy. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. LINGO, 
Colonel, USAF Congressional Inquiry Di- 
vision, Office of Legislative Liaison. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, BUREAU, 
Or NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D.C, August 1, 1967. 
Hon. JACKSON E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrs: This is in reply to your 

recent inquiry requesting information con- 
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cerning delayed induction periods in the 
United States Navy. 

Since the Navy does not normally induct 
individuals, we do not have a standard de- 
layed induction period. However, the Navy 
does have a delayed enlistment program 
known as the Cache Program. This program, 
which has proved to be highly successful, 
permits young men to be enlisted while in 
school or employed with the contingency that 
they will report within 120 days for active 
duty in the Regular Navy. This period is ex- 
tended only in cases wherein a hardship or 
other emergency arises. The Cache Program 
allows an enlistee planning time to termi- 
nate his civilian endeavors knowing he will 
be enlisted in the Regular Navy. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel trusts that 
the foregoing information satisfactorily an- 
swers your inquiry. 

By direction of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel: 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. PATTON, 
Commander, U.S. Navy, Head, Enlisted 
Programs Branch, Recruiting Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MARINE Corps, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1967. 
Hon. Jackson E. BETTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Berrs: This is in reply to your 
inquiry of 2 August 1967, concerning specific 
information as to the delay restrictions under 
the Marine Corps 120-day delay program. 

This program was established under the 
provisions of Section 261 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, subse- 
quently codified by section 1 of Public Law 
85-861 in section 511(b) of Title 10 of the 
U.S. Code. It is the policy of the Department 
of Defense that enlistees under this program 
shall enter into active duty with a minimum 
practicable delay. Such delay shall not ex- 
ceed 120 days except as follows: 

a. Individuals enlisting for positions re- 
quiring security clearance for access to or 
work with classified military information or 
equipment may be delayed to the extent 
necessary to accomplish the required 
clearances. 

b. Individuals with special qualifications 
enlisted to fill positions requiring highly 
specialized skills, for which appropriate 
formal training courses are offered only in- 
frequently, may be delayed to the extent 
necessary to ensure that the enlistee pursues 
the proper course commensurate with his 
qualifications and the requirements of the 
position for which enlisted. 

Enlistees under this program are classified 
1-D by Selective Service, under the provision 
of paragraph 1622.13 of the Selective Service 
Regulations. Selective Service is notified by 
the Marine Corps on the date an enlistee 
commences active duty or at any date he 
fails to comply with the agreement, The local 
draft board, having been notified by the 
Marine Corps that a registrant has enlisted 
under this program, will notify the State 
Director, Selective Service, in any case in 
which active duty was not reported to have 
commenced within the prescribed 120 days. 

I would defer to Selective Service any 
specific questions relative to deferment or 
classification under this p: 

I trust that the foregoing information 
satisfactorily replies to your inquiry. 


Sincerely, 
F. J. Frazer, 


Colonel, U.S. Marine Corps, Assistant 
Director of Personnel. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the letters to 
which I have referred from General 
N and Secretary Morris at this 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, SELECTIVE 
Service SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1967. 
Hon, Jackson E, BETTS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Betts: I share your concern ex- 
pressed in your letter of August 2, 1967, with 
the problem of providing a continuous flow 
of trained individuals into our society, and, 
at the same time, insuring so far as possible 
that the privilege and duty of military serv- 
ice be distributed generally. 

This is the essence of the problem in- 
volved in formulating a student deferment 
program, for the ages at which military 
service is performed are the same as the ages 
during which most young men pursue their 
studies. 

Legislation recently enacted by the Con- 
gress and the policies put into effect by the 
President in recent selective service regula- 
tions, for the present at least, appear to me 
to be a good solution to this problem which 
is one that is constantly under study. 

Fields of graduate study where deferment 
is in the national interest will be identified 
upon recommendations by the National Se- 
curity Council. 

I anticipate that the recommendation of 
the National Security Council and the fields 
of study specified for possible deferment will 
take into account not only military needs 
but the needs of the civilian economy. I an- 
ticipate also that critical areas of study will 
be changed from time to time as changing 
needs dictate. 

The I-D deferment is, in effect, a delayed 
service program. But it is designed solely to 
meet the needs of the military services in 
terms of numbers of officers, reservists, and 
national guardsmen. It is not designed to 
meet requirements of the military forces for 
certain skills such as are acquired through 
graduate study. 

Such a program for graduate students gen- 
erally would result in all of them entering 
service when some of them might be far bet- 
ter utilized in the national interest in a 
civilian capacity. 

Limitation of graduate school deferments 
may delay graduate study for some students. 
Studies of military manpower procurement 
by a commission appointed by the President, 
by a civilian panel named by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives, and by the Con- 
gress which preceded recent legislative and 
executive actions, concluded that such a de- 
lay would not deter the serious student nor 
jeopardize the national interest. 

I appreciate your serious concern with 
this matter and hope my comments will be 
of some value. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 1, 1967. 
Hon. Jackson E, Berts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Betts: I have given considerable 
thought to your letter of 4 August, inviting 
my comments on your letter to General Her- 
shey concerning graduate student defer- 
ments. 

I appreciate very much the point you have 
made about the importance of maintaining 
our national resources of highly educated 
manpower, both from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense and the general welfare. In 
fact, the question as to whether the tight- 
ened Class II-S graduate deferment policy 
would adversely affect our resources of high- 
ly trained manpower was specifically ad- 
dressed by the Executive Branch and earlier 
by the Marshall Commission. The conclusion 
was that it would not do so in the long run. 
In effect, the new rules mean that in the 
future young men qualified for military 
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service will have to do their graduate and 
professional work after, rather than before, 
military service. There has been no conclu- 
sive evidence brought to the attention of 
the Executive Branch as to whether this will 
result in a lesser or greater production of 
persons with post-baccalaureate training, 
considering that veterans are once again eli- 
gible for financial assistance to further their 
education under the so-called G.I. Bill. 

As you probably know, under the law and 
implementing Executive Order, the National 
Security Council may designate other fields 
of study, in addition to medicine and allied 
health fields, as eligible for II-S deferment. 
This provides needed flexibility to review 
problem areas in terms of changing condi- 
tions. 

In your letter, you propose expansion of 
Class I-D deferments so that students de- 
siring to pursue graduate education, regard- 
less of concentration, would have their in- 
duction delayed until after completion of 
graduate training. At the present time, I-D 
deferments of the kind you propose are re- 
stricted to the needs of the Armed Forces 
for officer programs. I believe a general ex- 
pansion of I-D deferments would according- 
ly not be feasible and it would amount to 
an indirect way of substituting for Class 
II-S student deferments. 

You further suggest that a delayed induc- 
tion program could be used in extraordinary 
hardship cases of a temporary nature. It is 
my understanding that Class III-A hardship 
deferments, II-A occupation deferments and 
I-A postponements are available for this 
purpose, depending on the nature and merits 
of the case. 

I hope these comments will be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS D. Morris. 


VULNERABILITY OF WATERWAYS IS 
ANOTHER REASON FOR ALLIED 
VICTORY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the sinking 
of a Japanese ship loaded with iron ore 
in the Panama Canal attracted compara- 
tively little attention in the United 
States. It is certain that the significance 
of this act was not lost on the Commu- 
nist world, for it blocked the canal to all 
shipping between the Pacific and the At- 
lantic. The situation emphasized again 
both the importance of the Panama 
Canal and its vulnerability. The Suez 
Canal also has been closed. Blocking of 
the Suez and the Panama Canal to ship- 
ping in time of war would force two- 
thirds of the world’s intercontinental 
shipping to sail south of the continents 
of Africa and South America and slow 
shipping time immeasurably. 

Little known to most people, there is a 
third great arterial waterway which is 
also vital to world commerce and to the 
defense of the free world. This is the 
Straits of Malacca south of Vietnam and 
adjacent to Indonesia. The projected 
British military pullout east of Suez 
leaves a proportionately greater defense 
burden on the United States and our 
allies in Southeast Asia. But the situation 
also emphasizes the essentiality of an al- 
lied victory in Vietnam. An American 
pullout in Vietnam would open the door 
for a takeover of the Straits of Malacca 
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by the Communists, Closing the straits 
to the Western World would endanger 
the Diakarta route, forcing free world 
shipping south of Australia via the Ant- 
arctic and exposing Australia to Com- 
munist aggression. 

There has been significant increase in 
Russian naval strength, including nu- 
clear-missile-carrying submarines. Late- 
ly this has been particularly evident in 
the Mediterranean. This, together with 
Russia’s vastly increased influence with 
Egypt and Arab nations in the Middle 
East, points to potential control of the 
Suez Canal by the Communists. The vul- 
nerability of the Panama Canal which 
has again been illustrated by the acci- 
dental sinking of a Japanese ship there 
shows how world events and even world 
history can be affected by access to ship- 
ping lanes. All of this stresses the great 
importance of the U.S. presence in Viet- 
nam and the Far East. It should give 
further strength to U.S. determination 
to stand by its commitments in Vietnam. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SEIZED “INDE- 
PENDENCE” UNDER EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
include tables and other extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in today’s debate, my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
raised some questions concerning the 
history of interest rates, and I promised 
that I would respond in detail. 

As I pointed out earlier, we are today 
paying about $8 billion in excess interest 
charges on the national debt. In other 
words, if we had kept interest rates at 
the levels existing when President 
Truman left office, we would today be 
paying about $7.5 billion on the national 
debt instead of $15.5 billion which we 
will pay in the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1. 

Mr. Speaker, the trend toward higher 
and higher interest rates can be traced 
directly to the beginning of the 
Eisenhower administration. President 
Eisenhower was the first Chief Executive 
to allow the Federal Reserve Board to get 
away with its claim of “independence.” 
President Eisenhower's willingness to 
allow the Federal Reserve to act as an 
“independent” body—or a separate gov- 
ernment—is the reason that we have 
such high interest rates today. 

Under the “independence” seized dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, the 
Federal Reserve has been a vehicle for 
higher interest rates. 

Prior to the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower, the Federal Reserve Board 
had been required to hold down interest 
rates on government securities. Through 
the public interest policies of President 
Roosevelt and President Truman, the 
Federal Reserve Board was forced to 
hold the line on interest rates. From 1939 
until the Eisenhower administration— 
a 14-year period—interest rates on long- 
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term Government obligations were kept 
at 2% percent and below. In fact, at 
times, short-term interest rates were as 
low as three-eighth’s of 1 percent in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 

Mr. Speaker, the “independence” 
which the Federal Reserve seized under 
President Eisenhower has continued and 
it has been difficult—if not impossible— 
for the people and their elected repre- 
sentatives to regain what the Republi- 
cans gave away. 

The Republican Party cannot escape 
the fact that interest rates were low 
under the Democratic administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman. They cannot es- 
cape the fact that the genesis of our cur- 
rent monetary problems began under 
President Eisenhower. The figures 
plainly show this to be the case and I 
place in the record two tables showing 
the drastic increase in interest rates that 
occurred after the Republicans took the 
White House in 1953. These tables com- 
pare the 14-year period from 1939 to 
1952 and the 14-year period from 1953 
through 1966: 

I. Yields on long-term Government bonds 


1939 to present 
[Percent per annum] 

Years: Yield 
TT 78 Be A E 2.36 
eR See Sn Es SEN ee E 2.21 
3 EE RS SS SA 


Average for 14-year period (1939- 
NTS a ee eee 2.36 
Average for 14-year period (1953- 


Mr. Speaker, these tables show dra- 
matically what happened after the 
Eisenhower administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve got together. 

When President Truman left office 
the actual yield on long-term Govern- 
ment securities was about 2.68 percent. 
The first year of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration saw this same yield jump to 
2.94 and by 1960—the last year of the 
Eisenhower administration—the figure 
had jumped to 4.02 percent. 

In other words, in the 8 years of the 
Republican administration the yield on 
long-term Government securities sky- 
rocketed by 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the same dramatic in- 
creases can be seen in the short-term 
rates, particularly 91-day Treasury bills. 
The following chart shows that the 
yields on 91-day bills stood at 1.7 at the 
end of the Truman administration. By 
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the end of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, they had risen to more than 2.9 
percent. 

In the short, these yields jumped more 
than 70 percent in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 


II. Average annual yield on 91-day Treasury 
bills 1939 to present 


Average yield (14-year period) 2. 797 


Mr. Speaker, since 1951, when Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin became Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, the Ameri- 
can people have paid more than $212 
billion in excess and unnecessary inter- 
est charges. The excess interest on pri- 
vate and public debt combined amounts 
to more than $14.5 billion each year since 
Mr. Martin took office. 


COMPARISON OF INTERESTS COSTS 


1. NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT, TOTAL INTEREST PAID, 
AND AVERAGE RATE OF INTEREST IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1951-66 


Com- Interest 
Total Interest puted costs 

Year debt paid average figured 

(billions) (billions) interest at 1951 
aid computed 

(+2) rate 
qd) (2) @) (4) (5) 

$524. 0 $17.8 3,397 $17.8 
555,2 19.7 3,548 18.9 
586. 5 21.9 3,734 19.9 
612.0 23.7 3,873 20.8 
672.3 26.0 3,867 22.8 
707.5 29.8 4,212 24.0 
738.9 34.0 4,601 25.1 
782.6 36.0 4,600 26.6 
846, 2 40.8 4.821 28.7 
890. 2 45.7 5,134 30.2 
947.7 48.4 5,107 32.2 
1,019.3 53.4 5.238 34.6 
1, 096.9 $9.8 5, 452 37.3 
1,174.3 66.5 5, 663 39.9 
1,270.3. 74.0 5, 825 43.2 
1, 368.3 $2.7 6, 044 46.5 
5 . eee 468. 5 
Note: See the following table: Billions 
b $680.2 
TT 468. 5 
R <5 4 bea: 22 ge ota a 211.7 


Source: Economic Report of the President, 1967. 
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Il. TOTAL FEDERAL DEBT AND INTEREST PAID, FISCAL 


1951-68 
Com- Com- 

Total Total puted „puted 

Fiscal year Federal interest annual interest 

ebt paid interest cost at 

(billions) (billions) rates 1951 rate 
(billions) 

$255. 3 $5.7 2,233 $5.7 
259.2 5.9 2,276 5.8 
266. 1 6.6 2,480 5.9 
271.3 6.5 2,396 6.1 
274.4 6.4 2,332 6.1 
272.8 6.8 2.493 6.1 
270.6 7.3 2,698 6.0 
276.4 7.7 2,786 6.2 
284.8 7.7 2,704 6.4 
286. 5 9.3 3,246 6.4 
289. 2 9.0 3,112 6.5 
298. 6 9.2 9,081 6.7 
306. 5 10.0 3, 263 6.8 
312.5 10.7 3,424 7.0 
317.9 11.4 3, 586 7.1 
320. 4 12.1 3,777 7.2 
327.3 13.5 4,125 7.3 
335. 4 14.2 4.234 7.5 
SA N 116.8 


1 Estimated. 
Source: Economic Report of the President, 1967. 


THE SHARPENED CRISES IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, in a meeting on February 20, 
1968, at Bal Harbour, Fla., issued a state- 
ment on Vietnam which merits most 
careful consideration. I wish personally 
to commend the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council for issuing an excellent state- 
ment which puts the recent developments 
in Vietnam in proper perspective. I heart- 
ily agree with the council’s appeal to the 
entire American people to support the 
President in his persistent efforts to end 
the war through negotiations. The text 
of this splendid statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON THE SHARPENED CRISIS IN VIET- 
NAM, Bat HARBOUR, FLA., FEBRUARY 20, 
1968 
For nearly three years, the U.S. has re- 

peatedly offered to enter unconditionally into 
negotiations for ending the war in Vietnam. 
These offers have fallen on deaf ears in Hanoi, 
Moscow, and Peking. To demonstrate further 
its earnest desire for negotiations, our gov- 
ernment recently reduced considerably, for 
over a month, its bombing of the Hanoi and 
Haiphong military targets. But Ho Chi Minh 
interpreted these peace efforts as proof of 
American weakness. Then, under cover of the 
Tet holiday, Hanoi proceeded to escalate its 
aggression by launching an offensive against 
the main South Vietnamese urban centers, 
slaughtering thousands of innocent civilians, 
turning the city streets into bloody battle- 
fields, 

The latest escalation of terrorist warfare by 
Hanoi is a development of sinister interna- 
tional significance. In this connection, it 
would be folly to disregard the address re- 
cently delivered by LeDuan, General Secre- 
tary of the North Vietnam Communist Party, 
in which he emphasized that: “The theory 
and practice of the October revolution has 
helped. the Vietnamese revolutionaries real- 
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ize that national liberation must be linked 
to world proletarian revolution. The strug- 
gle of the Vietnamese people forms the spear- 
head of the world revolutionary tide.” This 
declaration should make clear, to even the 
most embittered critic of the President, the 
austere and painful reality of Vietnam, freed 
from wishful thinking, false hopes, and sen- 
timental dreams. 

Furthermore, for days prior to their on- 
slaught, the clandestine Communist “Lib- 
eration Radio” appealed to the South Viet- 
namese people, as Lenin did to the Russian 
people on the eve of the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. The so-called “National Leadership 
Committee” urged: “We exhort the officers, 
soldiers, and the police forces of the Saigon 
regime to side with the ranks of the people 
and to give their arms and ammunition to 
the revolutionary armed forces. Let us go 
forward together. The revolution will cer- 
tainly be crowned with success.” The Com- 
munists appealed for and counted on a pop- 
ular uprising to welcome their raiders as 
liberators. In this, they failed dismally. The 
only place in the capital where the self-styled 
nationalist Viet Cong succeeded in winning 
some popular support was in the Chinese 
township of Cholon. 

It is still too early to estimate the extent 
of damage which this fruitless Communist 
attempt to seize power has inflicted on the 
pacification and re-development programs or 
on the recent progress made by the South 
Vietnamese in building constitutional gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions, Clear- 
ly, this aggression against the cities was an 
integral part of the Communist strategy 
aimed at undermining America’s determina- 
tion and at strengthening those in our coun- 
try who, wittingly or otherwise, would have 
the U.S. submit to the dictates of Hanoi as 
the road to peace in South East Asia. 

This offensive has been of no decisive mill- 
tary value to Hanol. However, it does show 
an unexpected Communist capacity to launch 
destructive attacks against targets of their 
choice, with the enormous volume of aid 
from all other Communist countries and to 
the effectiveness of Hanoi’s underground ap- 
paratus which has been continually built up 
in South Vietnam for more than twenty 
years. In the face of these developments and 
their possible recurrence, there is a para- 
mount urgency for the democratic allies in 
Vietnam to avoid all overconfidence and ex- 
pand their social, economic, political and 
military moves to deter and defeat aggression, 
while persisting in their efforts to negotiate 
peace. 

The opponents of the Administration’s 
tenacious resistence to Communist aggression 
have hastened to seize upon whatever initial 
political and psychological successes Hanoi 
may have scored in its latest escalation of 
the war as evidence that our country’s policy 
is wrong and that we should get out of South 
Vietnam and all Southeast Asia. In panic, 
some academicians have rushed to conclude 
that the time has arrived for U.S. policy- 
makers to realize that we have been defeat- 
ed in terms of our original objective—to prove 
that so-called wars of national liberation do 
not pay and that we can stop them. 

This hasty conclusion is without founda- 
tion in fact. Vietnam is not the first or only 
place where the Communists have resorted 
to their so-called national liberation tactics. 
After World War II, they tried it in Greece 
and Korea and failed in both countries. They 
tried and failed in Malaysia and Indonesia, 
in Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. 
They have not had much luck with such 
tactics in Burma and the Middle East. Nor 
have they gotten far in South Vietnam, de- 
spite years of preparation, subversion, and 
aggression. They have already been driven 
out of most towns and the . in 
the cities is not going their way. In addi- 
tion, the Communists have had to pay dearly 
in heavy losses among their elite cadres who. 
controlled vital rural areas and were trained 
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for months for their operations against the 
cities. Since many of them were Killed, 
wounded, or captured, the Communist grip 
on these rural regions will consequently be 
weakened. 

The destructive capacity of the Communist 
underground does not mean that Hanoi has 
the support of the workers and the people as 
a whole. In fact, the Saigon CVT Council has 
pointed out that the “armed Viet Cong propa- 
ganda teams“ which “toured the workers’ 
neighborhoods, trying to hold rallies to in- 
fluence the population against the South 
Vietnamese government and the U.S. did not 
attract crowds because of worker indifference 
and hostility to the Viet Cong.” We welcome 
the assurance of our CVT colleagues that 
“the terrorist campaign has only hardened 
the resolve of Vietnamese labor to resist 
terror and oppression.” 

Today, the people of South Vietnam are 
fighting harder to “win for themselves” than 
France, the Lowlands, and some Scandi- 
navian countries fought against the over- 
whelming Nazi onslaught in World War II. 
Clearly, there are situations where the first 
and most direct targets of aggression are 
themselves, alone, not able to conduct effec- 
tive military resistance and must have mas- 
sive support from countries thousands of 
miles away in order to defeat the aggressors 
and restore and safeguard their independ- 
ence and security. We need but cite the 
plight of western continental Europe and the 
resulting necessity of our country entering 
the war against Nazi aggression and subse- 
quently providing the European peoples 
with generous assistance for the reconstruc- 
tion and recovery of their economy and free 
way of life. In the light of their own ex- 
perience, the free people of Europe should 
have no difficulty in understanding our coun- 
try’s current Vietnam policies and the ur- 
gency of their supporting the struggle against 
Communist aggression in Vietnam. 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO ap- 
peals to the millions in our ranks, to workers 
everywhere, to the entire American people: 
Strengthen the President’s hands in his per- 
sistent efforts to end the war through nego- 
tiations. We further pledge our full support 
to the President in his determination to 
achieve our country’s sole aim in the Viet- 
nam conflict—to halt Communist aggression 
against the people of South Vietnam. We 
pledge our all-out support to help the CVT 
enhance its effectiveness and enable it to 
play an increasing role in defeating Com- 
munist subversion and promoting social jus- 
tice, the development of democratic institu- 
tions, and a viable economy. We are confident 
that the CVT and all other democratic forces 
in South Vietnam will do their utmost to 
have their government speed rural reforms 
which will immediately give land to the in- 
dividual peasant. Coincidentally, we urge our 
government to provide the peasants with the 
fertilizers and technical assistance which will 
enable them to raise their agricultural pro- 
ductivity and improve their living standards. 

Such reform measures, combined with an 
invigorated cam against corruption, 
will facilitate the resumption of the pacifica- 
tion program on a sounder basis and firmer 
foundation. Such social and economic ac- 
tions will rally the people of South Vietnam 
and strengthen the determination of our 
country and the efforts of our allies to halt 
the Communist rs and promote 
peace in South East Asia and throughout 
the world. 


FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATES FOR 
FEDERALLY INSURED MORTGAGES 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has requested this Congress to 
authorize flexible interest rates for fed- 
erally insured mortgages. I support this 
measure. 

Under present law, the maximum in- 
terest rate that can be charged on mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration is 6 percent. 

Under the flexible rate proposal, the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development would have au- 
thority to establish the maximum FHA 
interest rate on ail market rate programs 
at a level he finds necessary to meet con- 
ditions of the mortgage market. 

This is a more realistic approach to- 
ward maintaining an adequate supply 
of money for the mortgage market than 
for us to set an arbitrary rate and hope 
it will do. Present economic conditions 
bear this out. 

Today’s stringent market makes it dif- 
ficult for home purchasers to obtain 
necessary financing. The problem is 
especially acute for families who need 
the favorable FHA mortgage terms in 
order to buy. 

Inadequate flow of investment funds 
into mortgages leads to decreasing home 
sales and, in turn, to a decrease in home 
construction. 

Under present market conditions, 
lenders are unwilling to make FHA- 
insured mortgage loans without the col- 
lection of substantial discounts because 
competitive securities can produce yields 
higher than 6 percent, the maximum 
statutory rate. 

It is not unusual in some sections of 
the country for the seller, or builder of 
a home to pay as much as an 8-percent 
discount to lenders for FHA financing. 
On a $20,000 home, this would amount 
to $1,600—a heavy premium to pay for 
selling a home. 

Authorizing the Secretary of HUD to 
establish interest rates to meet market 
conditions should work to ease the dis- 
count situation, and would enable those 
seeking FHA-insured financing to com- 
pete more equitably in the money mar- 
ket for available funds. 

The average FHA-insured home mort- 
gage is about $15,500. The average value 
of the home with that mortgage amount 
is about $16,000. FHA requires a mini- 
mum downpayment of $600 for a home 
of that price. 

But, if lenders will not make FHA- 
insured financing available because the 
interest rate does not yield enough re- 
turn, another form of financing has to 
be obtained. 

For the family who has saved the 
downpayment and amounts for other 
charges in the transaction, it is a dis- 
heartening thing to be unable to find a 
lender who will write an FHA mortgage. 

What is the family’s alternative? Con- 
ventional financing? 

Conventional lenders require as much 
as 30 percent down. On the same house 
this amounts to some $4,800. 

Not having the needed cash, the family 
would have to postpone buying or obtain 
secondary financing at rates that might 
create an undue financial burden. 
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The problem is widely recognized, and 
the need for action to alleviate the situa- 
tion is equally apparent. 

Change to a fiexible interest rate sys- 
tem would not only affect the financing 
and production of homes but also devel- 
opment of housing in multifamily proj- 
ects for many thousands of people. 

Present FHA market rate programs 
for multifamily housing projects are 
being adversely affected by current 
money conditions. 

Discounts that sponsors of such proj- 
ects have to pay are burdensome. When 
added to other costs of a project, the net 
effect is to discouriuge builders from pro- 
ceeding with many worthwhile projects. 
This is precisely the situation the home- 
building industry must be able to avoid— 
if adequate shelter is to be provided to 
the millions of new Americans who will 
require it in the next decades. 

A flexible rate would open the mort- 
gage money market to many sponsors— 
particularly those seeking to serve mod- 
erate- and lower-middle-income fami- 
lies—who are now reluctant because of 
the discount. It would open it as well to 
countless individuals who seek new 
homes with FHA financing. 

I do not think we can afford to ignore 
this problem. I do not think this coun- 
try can afford it. The continued success 
of many home purchase and rental hous- 
ing programs depends on our action. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in Venen of a flexible FHA interest 
rate. 


CORRECTION OF VOTE BY CON- 
GRESSMAN DOW 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on January 
10, 1967, rollcall vote No. 5 was a mo- 
tion on the previous question offering 
the same rules for the 90th Congress that 
prevailed in the 89th Congress. I am 
recorded as having voted against the 
motion. 

Very recently a number of constituent 
organizations have prepared tabulations 
of the voting pattern of Members, in- 
cluding myself. They selected rollcall No. 
5, which involves retention of the 21- 
day rule to bring bills to the floor, as a 
critical vote deserving publication in re- 
spect to each Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, on that vote I was re- 
corded in the negative, incorrectly. I 
could not say whether this was due to my 
own error or to some other. I desire to- 
be recorded in the affirmative, as favor- 
ing the motion to retain the rules of the: 
89th Congress, including the 21-day rule. 

My expression at this time is rein- 
forced by the fact that I voted in the 
negative on rolleall vote No. 6, to elim- 
inate the 21-day rule. 


DOW INTRODUCES TABLE-EGG 
MARKETING ACT 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at. 
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this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday, February 21, I introduced 
the Table-Egg Marketing Act, H.R. 15488. 
This legislation will permit the egg pro- 
ducers of our Nation to make their own 
decision on whether or not they want to 
control the supply of eggs and bring it 
into line with demand. 

My bill is an enabling act which would 
set up a marketing control in the egg 
industry only if the egg producers want 
it. It is my belief that producers should 
have this privilege because of the con- 
tinuing low price of eggs. 

The election provided for in this leg- 
islation will be administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the pro- 
ducers themselves having the only voice 
as to whether they want to place controls 
on their own laying flocks. 

No order will be issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture until a majority of 
the registered producers vote to approve 
it. The majority of those voting must 
also own not less than a majority of the 
laying hens represented by the regis- 
tered producers voting. Under this for- 
mula, if producers are in favor of egg 
quota legislation, then controls will be 
placed on the number of hens that each 
producer may maintain by a National 
Egg Board. The National Egg Board will 
be composed of two producer members 
from each table-egg production district. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, under 
the legislation, would propose an order 
only on those commodities which would 
insure an adequate supply of table eggs. 
The commodities which would fall under 
the order would be limited to baby chicks, 
started pullets, laying hens, and table 
eggs and products. 


A FEDERAL NEW COMMUNITIES 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has proposed that Congress au- 
thorize a New Communities Act. This 
proposal could provide the foundation for 
@ new approach to guiding the internal 
growth of the Nation’s urban centers. 

The President has called the attention 
of all Americans to two major problems 
of the cities: Blight and deterioration 
are destroying older urban centers, built 
in the past. Unplanned or ill-planned 
growth is often taking place where new 
development is going on. 

New communities planned for today’s 
needs cannot solve all these problems but 
they can help to relieve the explosive 
pressures of crowded cities. They can 
solve many of the relocation problems 
that result when development or renewal 
plans for an urban area require the peo- 
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ple who live in the area to move else- 
where. 

Given the option of more centers to ab- 
sorb our urban throngs we will gain some 
long-sought objectives. The Nation will 
achieve more orderly population pat- 
terns, as well as a more equitable dis- 
tribution of economic activities. New 
communities thus will have a very posi- 
tive effect on the well-being of urban 
Americans and on the Nation’s economic 
life. Best of all, most of the results will 
be accomplished through the working of 
the private enterprise system. 

Provisions of this New Communities 
Act would involve a minimum amount 
of new Federal financial obligation. Using 
the existing grant-in-aid and loan pro- 
grams, the act would provide incentives 
for local and State governments to back 
the development of new communities. 
Also this proposal calls for Federal guar- 
antees to back private financing raised 
by the new community developers. Re- 
payment of the financing would be 
geared to the actual cash flow experience 
of the new town as it grows. 

It has been estimated that about $500 
million in private investment in new 
communities development would be gen- 
erated by the proposed program. 

New Communities Act is another for- 
ward-thinking proposal. I urge my fellow 
Members to join in support of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 


VA AND FHA INTEREST RATES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the President 
has recognized in his message shortages 
of mortgage funds work great hardship 
on the home building industry and on 
families seeking to become homeowners. 

In 1966, for example mortgage money 
dried up quickest for families who needed 
this credit the most—lower-middle-in- 
come and moderate-income families. 

Since the sharp decline of mortgage 
funds, we have seen some improvement, 
but we are still in a very tight situation 
that makes it impossible for many fam- 
ilies who want to buy homes to obtain 
financing on terms they can afford. 

The range of discounts charged by 
lenders in order to make available mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration continues at a very high level 
because the statutory rate allowed on 
these mortgages is not realistic in to- 
day’s market. 

Investors who are seeking to make 
FHA-insured mortgages competitive with 
alternative investments are forced to use 
the discount device. This makes the cost 
of offering property with FHA-supported 
financing extremely expensive to the 
seller of the home. 

In my judgment, we should not delay 
in providing relief in this situation. We 
should move swiftly to open the way to 
FHA financing for homebuyers who need 
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the liberal terms of FHA-insured mort- 
gages in order to buy. We also need to 
take this action soon to ease the severe 
problems faced by families who want to 
sell their homes with FHA terms. 

I support the concept of a flexible FHA 
interest rate to be set in response to 
mortgage market forces, and invite my 
colleagues to join me in this. 


WHY VIETNAM? 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Maj. Charles 
W. Lollis paid the supreme sacrifice in 
South Vietnam on February 6. Memorial 
services were conducted at Curtis Bap- 
tist Church in Augusta, Ga., on Febru- 
ary 13 and final rites were held at Fort 
Myer Chapel and Arlington National 
Cemetery in the afternoon on February 
21. 

Major Lollis, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. L. “Sam” Lollis, of Liberty, S.C., 
was a graduate of Liberty High School. 
He attended Bob Jones University and 
Clemson University. Major Lollis was a 
patriotic, devoted, and dedicated Amer- 
ican. I commend to the attention of every 
American who cherishes freedom this 
great soldier’s last letter to his family: 

Dear FoLKs: First off, I’m fine after one 
of the worst weeks of the war here in Viet- 
nam. There have been anxious moments 
since last Wednesday, but as I have told you 
before, I won't take any unnecessary 
chances. Things have quieted down pretty 
well again and I'm back at work. 

This mess all got started on Wednesday 
morning and I didn’t get to work until Sat- 
urday noon. It is now 2 a.m. Sunday morn- 
ing. From the methods or tactics that Charlie 
has used this week it looks like the dying 
gasp of his efforts to enslave the Vietnamese 
people. It is inconceivable that the VC can 
continue the loss of people the way they 
have this week. As I see it he made 3 basic 
mistakes in his efforts to take over Saigon. 
First he didn’t touch the electrical system, 
second the water system and third, but not 
least, the telephone system. Those utilities 
would have crippled the city. His biggest 
mistake of all, however, was that he turned 
on the civilians for the first time. 

The VC used large numbers of civilians as 
hostages, moved into their houses and com- 
mitted all kinds of atrocities. He at one point 
holed up in a children’s hospital and was 
in almost all the Vietnamese hospitals at 
one time or another. They used churches and 
schools as headquarters. No one knows how 
long they had been tunneling in the grave- 
yards where some of the bitterest fighting 
took place, 

The death toll of the VC has passed 13,000 
for a week. This number has not come cheap 
to the US and Vietnamese military but the 
ratio of communist vs free world has been 
impressive. 

This must be the beginning of the end. 
The tactics used have been suicide just as 
the Japanese used in the closing days of the 
Second World War with the kamikaze pilots. 
The VC need an impressive victory before 
they go to the bargaining table. This victory 
has been deniea ana my hope is that it will 
continue to be denied. If we can defeat the 
communists here in Vietnam once and for 
all, we can pull out and leave it to the Viet- 
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namese. I feel we made our big mistake in 
Korea in 1951 when we stopped at the DMZ. 
Here 17 years later, we are still heavily com- 
mitted there. The communists only under- 
stand brute force. We cannot be “nice” as we 
have in the past and continue to exist. Some 
where in the world we are going to have to 
defeat the communist effort decisively or 
there will always be this type of war, If not 
here, some place else. 

Truly, we are in the end times and there 

will no longer be peace on earth until the 
Prince of Peace returns. One thing that Christ 
said was that there would be wars and 
rumors of wars and the end was not yet. 
Watch, pray, and trust is all we can do. Our 
responsibility to mankind cannot be shirked. 
We must show to the World that there is 
hope in a freedom to worship the one true 
God. 
There is hope, and the gospel of Christ can 
be spread under freedom, but not under 
communism. Here we stand with our re- 
sponsibility—what will we do with it? Fol- 
low our own selfish pleasures, God forbid. We 
have a much higher calling than that. There 
is no pleasure in pleasure if the cost is not 
determined. Fun is not fun if there is no 
way to tell when we aren't having fun. We 
must have a contrast to be able to appreciate 
one side or another. Hardship brings an ap- 
preciation for good times. 

Oh, how small our thoughts are. How small 
our world and appreciation of it is. I pray 
that I shall never be blinded to the suffering 
of my fellowman, red, yellow, black or white 
and not be able to feel compassion for him. 
Our wealth, is measured in our friends and 
we only gain friends through our love for 
people, and the only love you can show is 
the love that God puts in our hearts for 
our brothers. It will always be recognized 
and returned, And each day is a new chal- 
lenge to love the unlovely. Why then do we 
have war? Why did the Israelites have war? 
It is only a small part of the struggle be- 
tween good and evil. 

It almost sounds contradictory to justify 
physical conflict but we are not fighting men 
as individuals but as ideas; it is there and 
cannot be denied. There is a constant con- 
flict between good and evil. 

Well, enough of philosophy for today. Al- 
most 5 months of this tour is past history. 
Soon ½ of it will be over and once again 
we can be united to share the new love we 
have found. Rom. 8:28. There is no doubt 
in my mind about returning home, and I 
know there is none in yours. Don't worry 
about me. I do know how to take care of 
myself and have been doing just that. We 
took some casualties. Some of my friends 
have passed on this week and after investi- 
gating the circumstances surrounding what 
happened to them—they failed to exercise 
due caution. Mistakes like that are final. 
There is naturally a feeling of sorrow, but 
from their mistakes we can also learn. 

Take care of yourselves, don't work too 
hard, tell everyone hello for me and TIl see 
you soon, 

Love, 
CHARLES. 


LOW-INCOME HOUSING 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, mindful 
of the need for decent housing for mil- 
lions of Americans living in squalor, 
President Johnson last Thursday rec- 
ommended a substantial increase in the 
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number of dwellings for low-income 
families. 

For many years, the federally. aided 
public housing program, enacted in 1937, 
has been the principal source of shelter 
for low-income families, but it is still 
woefully short of the actual need. 

The President in his message to the 
Congress made clear his dissatisfaction 
with the pace of federally assisted hous- 
ing. His proposed budget calls for the 
start of 300,000 units next year. It also 
asks for 6 million housing units in 10 
years, 11 times more than were provided 
in the last 10 years. 

The President has asked us to move 
decisively on two phases of our urban 
crises: To reduce the number of sub- 
standard units inhabited by today’s 
Americans while building new adequate 
shelter for the millions of new Americans 
who will live in our cities in the coming 
years. 

Far too long have we failed to face up 
to the mounting crisis in housing. The 
President has now proposed a program 
to meet the crisis head on. His imagina- 
tive proposals deserve our fullest support. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ALABAMIANS 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, this, tradi- 
tionally, is the season when we pay 
tribute to George Washington, our first 
President, and the most illustrious leader 
in our Nation’s history. February 22, 
1968, is also the 90th birthday of Miles C. 
Allgood, a good friend of mine; a constit- 
uent who served in this House from 1922 
to 1934 from the State of Alabama. 

Last September, Mr. Allgood stopped 
by to see me on a return trip from Expo 
67 in Montreal. I had seen a group pic- 
ture of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signing the TVA bill. Mr. Allgood also 
appeared in this picture. I realized he 
was an old timer whose life began in the 
19th century. I thought it would be of 
interest to my colleagues to have Mr, All- 
good recount the part he played in the 
history of his day. One of the things I 
asked was what Members of Congress 
from Alabama had contributed most to 
Alabama and the development of our 
country. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to pass on to my 
colleagues the following information as 
he gave it tome: 

REMARKS oF Hon. MILES ALLGOOD, FORMER 
MEMBER, U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1968 
Senator John T. Morgan, of Selma, Ala- 

bama, was known as the “Father of the Isth- 

mian Canal.” He kept it before Congress for 

30 years until it became a reality. The Canal 

brought the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico and 

Pacific port cities some eight thousand miles 

nearer, and opened commercial seaways for 

many products of the nations of the world. 

It has increased our commerce by billions 
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of dollars and helped make the U.S.A. a 
prosperous nation, Alabama kept John T. 
Morgan in the U.S. Senate until the Isthmian 
Canal Bill was enacted, so please give Ala- 
bama credit for the part she played in se- 
curing this canal. I had the high privilege 
of meeting Sen. Morgan and hearing him 
speak in his last campaign. 

Another great Senator of Alabama was 
John Bankhead, father of Senator John 
Bankhead, Jr., and Rep. Will Bankhead (one- 
time Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives) and grandfather of Tallulah, famous 
actress. Senator Bankhead is known in Con- 
gress as the “Father of Good Roads.” He was 
the first to advocate federal aid to states to 
construct public roads for rural parcel post 
mail delivery. Today, paved highways con- 
nect our cities, towns, countrysides, villages, 
farms and homes throughout the entire 
country. Millions of people traverse them by 
car, bus and truck. Good roads have devel- 
oped our country and brought untold wealth, 
comfort, peace, pleasure and happiness to 
the American people. 

In 1916, when I was State Auditor of Ala- 
bama, I went to Washington, D.C., with a 
tourist party. We asked Senator Bankhead to 
see if he could get President Wilson to wel- 
come us to the White House. President Wil- 
son shook hands with 60 of us. 

Again, please give Alabama credit for 
sending to Congress Senator John Bankhead, 
the “Father of Good Roads,” in the U.S.A. 

In November, 1932, Franklin Roosevelt was 
elected President. The last of November, he 
called me to come to Warm Springs, Georgia. 

His stenographer took the following inter- 
view: Roosevelt said, “Congressman Allgood, 
I see you served four years as Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Industries of Alabama 
and that you have been on the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Commission in Congress for 
ten years. The economic condition of the 
farmer is bad, especially the Southern 
farmers.” President-elect Roosevelt said he 
wanted to do something to help and that 
with my background and experience, I should 
be able to tell him something to do. I told 
him we did not have a diversified agricul- 
ture, that cotton was our main money crop, 
that our farmers had to buy fertilizer every 
year to grow cotton and that nitrate was 
the main ingredient and also the most ex- 
pensive part of crop making. I told him that 
Muscle Shoals was built during World War I 
to furnish nitrate for munitions in time of 
war and nitrate for fertilizer and for power 
in time of peace. I told him that we had 
been at peace for 13 years and not a sack 
of fertilizer had been produced, that 90 per- 
cent of our farms had no utilities and were 
dark at night, that not a kilowatt of elec- 
tricity had been generated, and that the 
plants stood idle, rusting out while the 
waters of the mighty Tennessee rushed on 
to the seas to no avail. 

On January 19, 1933, his secretary, Marvin 
McIntyre, called on the phone from Albany, 
New York, and said President-elect Roose- 
velt was formulating a party to visit and in- 
spect the Muscle Shoals properties that I 
had brought to his attention. He wanted me 
to go and asked me to give a list of repre- 
sentatives interested in the project. 

He said Senator Norris would furnish a 
list of senators. I gave Oliver, Hill, and Al- 
mon, of Alabama; McReynolds of Tennessee 
and McSwain of South Carolina and they 
were the ones who went. In 1933, we were 
in the third year of the Depression. As 
the special train passed through Virginia 
and Tennessee, hundreds of people gathered 
at railroad stations with the hope of getting 
a glimpse of Mr. Roosevelt. This continued 
all through the night. He had warm recep- 
tions at Florence, Tuscumbia, Sheffield, De- 
catur, and Birmingham when he spoke from 
the rear platform of the train to many thou- 
sands of people. He also spoke to acres of 
people from the capitol steps in Montgom- 
ery. Factories, steel mills, and mines had 
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been idle for more than a year with no pay- 
rolls. Ten million people were in the bread- 
lines. The people were silent and tried to 
get every word he spoke as if it were manna 
from Heaven. 

In 1933, Senator Norris introduced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s TVA bill in the Senate. 
Lister Hill was a member of the Military Ar- 
fairs Committee and introduced it in the 
House. The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
really proven to be a bonanza. Senator Nor- 
ris is known as the “Father of TVA.” 

Roosevelt was astute, Cullman County was 
in my district. After we left Decatur, Mar- 
vin McIntyre, his secretary, came to me and 
said that Governor Roosevelt wanted me to 
ride in his private car with him through 
Cullman County. The first Muscle Shoals 
bill was primarily a war measure and was 
enacted by the Military Affairs Committee in 
1916. 

At the close of the war, there was a wild 
scramble in Congress over Muscle Shoals. 
Private power companies did not want the 
government operating it. Henry Ford offered 
25 million dollars for its franchise. Senator 
Norris fought a heroic battle for government 
operations and won a cause for our people 
that has brought cheaper power, benefited 
homeowners and brought factories, plants 
and industry that employ thousands of 
workers. It is as if diamond mines had been 
discovered in towns and cities throughout 
the Tennessee River Valley. President Roose- 
velt gave me the third pen he used to sign 
the TVA bill. 

Senator Lister Hill has rendered valiant 
service to Alabama and the nation by pro- 
tecting TVA and securing appropriations 
until it became a paying business. It is now 
paying interest on funds borrowed from the 
U.S. Government. Senator Hill is nationally 
known for his accomplishments in the field 
of health. He is the author of the Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital bill that has constructed more 
than 900 hospitals and medical facilities. 
Lister Hill is known as the “Good Health 
Statesman.” 

In 1922, when I first went to Congress, Bill 
Bankhead advised me to try for the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Committee. In 1930, 
Chambers of Commerce in Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington invited our committee to 
visit their section to select water supply for 
irrigating the Columbia River Basin, com- 

@ million acres of desert land. Rep. 
Addison T. Smith, a Republican of Idaho, 
was as fine a man as I ever knew and was 
chairman of the committee. One idea was to 
cut a canal 60 miles from a lake in Idaho to 
the Columbia River Basin. The other idea 
was to dam the Columbia River at Grand 
Coulee Falls. When our committee arrived 
at Spokane, Washington, we were told that 
citizens from Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton had been invited to hear the Congress- 
men speak at Grand Coulee Falls on the 
Columbia River. We went by train to within 
50 miles of Grand Coulee and then had to 
go 50 miles in automobiles. A platform and 
loud speakers had been provided. Some 12 to 
15 thousand people were there. Many brought 
chairs and stools, many sat on the ground 
and many remained in their cars. There were 
several acres covered with cars and trucks. 
We were requested to make short speeches 
so all could be heard. I was the last one 
called to speak. No one had indicated how 
he stood on the two projects, the canal or 
the dam. When speaking, I said, “I have a 
sad and heavy heart today because I have 
learned that for years and years new settlers 
have come to this section to try to make a 
living by farming. The rainfall is insuffi- 
cient, electric rates for pumping water are 
high, and with a few years of crop failures, 
with their savings gone, people are forced to 
move away from a desolate land with noth- 
ing left but deserted shacks, with nothing 
in view but here and there a scrubby cotton- 
wood tree. I have tasted poverty and it does 
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not leave a sweet taste in one’s memory. I 
was born just 13 years after the Civil War. 
The South had been a battlefield for 4 years. 
Some of our cities were burned, thousands 
of our young men had been killed in battle, 
many thousand wounded and maimed for 
life. Our homes were plundered, fields laid 
waste and livestock driven off. With one 
stroke of his pen, President Lincoln destroyed 
4 billion dollars of southern property that 
our adversaries had sold us. Lincoln would 
have paid the South for the slaves, had he 
lived. It was a bitter experience. However, I 
am glad that slavery is no more. We have a 
united country, a rich country, a country 
that is able to bring prosperity and plenty to 
this entire section.” 

I threw my arms out towards the river 
and said, “Here is the place to get the water 
to irrigate a million acres to make the land 
produce like the very garden of Eden and 
to generate more electricity than is being 
generated on any other river in our country. 
Here is the place for the dam!” 

That statement broke up the meeting, 
There was shouting, handclapping, auto 
horns blowing, and the band struck up 
“Dixie.” There was a surge in the crowd to 
get to me to shake hands and to ask ques- 
tions. After 15 or 20 minutes, the gentleman 
who had brought me from the railway sta- 
tion made his way to me and said it was too 
late to get back to the station but if we 
left immediately, he thought he could cut 
across the country and flag the train. This 
we did. My speech and train incident made 
the headlines in the papers the next day. 

We returned to Congress and secured the 
first appropriation for Grand Coulee. I am 
told that towns, cities and farm homes, mills 
and factories have sprung up all over that 
area. The dam at Grand Coulee virtually 
turned the sparkling water of the Columbia 
River into a silver stream of fabulous wealth. 
Again Alabama and an Alabamian was heard. 

When President Roosevelt took office in 
1933, Democrats became chairmen of the 
committees, I became chairman of the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Committee. The 
Hoover bill to dam the Colorado River had 
been pending for several years and I was 
able to get favorable action on the bill and 
place it on the House calendar. The House 
and Senate passed it and President Roose- 
velt signed it into law. 

The Colorado furnishes water for irriga- 
tion to Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, 
Arizona and California. It furnishes water 
for the All American Canal, 80 miles long, 
the longest irrigation canal in the world. 
It irrigates hundreds of thousands of acres 
in the Imperial Valley and Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Water and power from the Colorado 
has brought more people and more wealth to 
California than did the 1849 Gold Rush! Cal- 
ifornia is now the most populous state in 
the Union with some 19 million people. As 
long as the waters flow on to the sea, they 
will add to the comfort, wealth, peace, and 
prosperity of millions of people. 

An Alabamian was traveling in Europe with 
some of his friends. He kept getting intoxi- 
cated. When they arrived in Rome, his friends 
decided to scare him. While intoxicated, they 
took him down into the catacombs and left 
him asleep. When he awoke he saw tombs 
all around him. He shouted, “Yes, it is the 
morning of the resurrection and an 
Alabamian is the first one to be resurrected.” 

President Roosevelt made it possible for 
Congress to develop the Columbia, Colorado, 
and Tennessee Rivers. 

My tenure in the House was pleasant. I 
saw George Huddleston, Sr., of Alabama; 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky; and Tom Con- 
nally, of Texas all given standing ovations 
when they spoke. The most forceful and con- 
vincing speaker that I have ever heard is 
former Governor George C. Wallace, of 
Alabama, a candidate for president. 

Our homes are the foundation of our 
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civilization. Senator John Sparkman of 
Alabama can well be designated as the 
“Father of Good Homes” in the Nation. 
Sparkman and Wallace are fast orbiting as 
national characters. 

In my advanced age, I am somewhat in the 
same category as a very old man who gave his 
experience after a revival. He said he loved 
everybody and did not have an enemy in the 
world. He kept repeating this same statement 
until, finally, the minister asked him, “How 
do you know you haven't an enemy in the 
world?” The old man replied “I have out- 
lived all of the other old rascals.” 

I avoided personalities in my campaigns 
and often had support in later campaigns 
from opponents I had defeated. My Creator 
has been good to me. I am in good health, 
happy, with an adorable wife, Willie; a son 
Miles C. Allgood, Jr., who has served as City 
Engineer for Oak Ridge, Tennessee (atom 
bomb plant) for seven years; and a daughter, 
Mary, married to P. C. Boisseau, an aero- 
nautical engineer, who lives at 32 Ripley 
Street, Lee Hall, Virginia, with children 
Suzanne, Mary Alice, Peter and Miles. An- 
other son, Dr. William Allgood, dentist, is 
engaged to a fine girl, Genese Johnson. Wil- 
liam practices in Dekalb County, Alabama. 

I have no financial obligations but can 
never repay the thousands of people who 
have been good to me, one of whom is my 
dear, good friend, Senator Carl Hayden, of 
Arizona. Arizona is most fortunate to have 
had his valuable services over the years. No 
state ever had a finer, more faithful and dedi- 
cated servant. 

Also, I wish to pay tribute to Co 
Bevill. Tom Bevill is destined to be another 
Alabama first. He is young, friendly and able. 
I have never known anyone with as much 
energy, so active and so desirous of being of 
service. Our district is most fortunate to 
have him as Representative. He has served in 
the State Legislature of Alabama for eight 
years and has an enviable record of service. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1968. 
Hon. MES C. ALLGoop, 
Mentone, Ala. 

Dear Mres: I was glad to receive your let- 
ter of December 11, and hope that the follow- 
ing statement will be helpful to Congressman 
Bevill: 

“During all of my service in the Congress, 
I have never had a more helpful friend than 
Miles C. Allgood. We served together in the 
House of Representatives from 1923 to 1927. 
We joined in sponsoring the bill which made 
possible the Grand Coulee Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River—the greatest water power de- 
velopment in our Nation. 

“I shall always be grateful to Miles for 
supporting my efforts to bring about a just 
settlement of the controversy between Ari- 
zona and California over the construction 
of the Hoover Dam on the Colorado River.” 

With my very best wishes to you, my old 
friend, for a New Year filled with much 
happiness, I remain, 

Yours as ever, 
CaRL HAYDEN. 


INSTALLATION OF DR. LINCOLN 
GORDON AS THE NINTH PRESI- 
DENT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY, FEBRUARY 22, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this peint in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
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Speaker, on February 22 I was privi- 
leged to attend the installation of Dr. 
Lincoln Gordon as the ninth president 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

These ceremonies, held on the Home- 
wood campus on the 92d anniversary of 
the founding of the university, marked 
the formal beginning of the association 
between one of our foremost educators 
and statesmen and one of our finest in- 
stitutions of higher education. Dr. Gor- 
don brings to the Hopkins a record of 
outstanding achievement as a political 
economist, a foreign affairs expert, and 
diplomat. His wide experience in and 
deep understanding of both higher edu- 
cation and public policy equip him ex- 
tremely well to lead Johns Hopkins along 
the paths of excellence so well marked 
by his distinguished predecessors, most 
recently Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
now president emeritus. 

In his installation address, Dr. Gordon 
faced squarely the challenges facing both 
American higher education in general 
and the Hopkins in particular. He sum- 
marized the questions posed by the surge 
in demand for higher education, by our 
rising level of educational needs and ex- 
pectations, by the “information revolu- 
tion,” and by the closer and closer as- 
sociations between private universities 
and the Federal Government. Discuss- 
ing the urgency of developing new sys- 
tems of public support for private higher 
education, Dr. Gordon firmly rejected 
the notion that increased Federal sup- 
port, in particular, would mean “the ex- 
tension of private universities as we have 
known them.” Rather, he declared: 

The American private university is one 
of the great social inventions of all time. Its 
quintessence is not privateness in the sense 
of irresponsibility or disregard of the public 
weal. Its trustees have always recognized 
that theirs is a public trust. It is rather the 
capacity of each university to define its pub- 
lic responsibilities and to devise its own 
ways of meeting them which has given 
unique character and strength to our system 
of higher education. This is the real meaning 
of private freedom and independence. Of 
course we should demand the same respect 
for academic freedom in the public as in the 
private institutions. But academic freedom 
is one thing and institutional freedom is 
another. To be financially beholden to the 
state is not necessarily to be of the state. 
And I have confidence that we can find the 
wisdom to devise a system of governmental 
support which respects the people's interest 
in the proper use of public monies while 
maintaining the quintessential freedom of 
the private university. 


Recognizing “the capacity of each uni- 
versity to define its own public responsi- 
bilities,” Dr. Gordon outlined four areas 
of public service in which he felt that the 
Hopkins could make unique contribu- 
tions: the vital areas of health research 
and health care, urban problems, inter- 
national affairs, and domestic policy de- 
velopment. He closed by invoking the 
qualities of scholarly and professional ex- 
cellence which have always been the 
goals of the Hopkins: 

Intellectual curiosity and discipline; in- 
telligence trained at the frontiers of unfold- 
ing knowledge but infused with humanity: 
dedication combined with objectivity; opera- 
tional idealism; the search for truth, not 
only for its own sake but because, in the 
words adopted as our motto, “the truth shall 
make you free.” 
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Mr. Speaker, Dr. Gordon’s address 
merits wide attention among public offi- 
cials, educators, and the general public. 
I would therefore include it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, FEBRUARY 22, 1968 


Mr. Charles Garland, Distinguished Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees; 

Your Eminence, Cardinal Shehan; 

Your Excellencies, Ambassadors of great 
and friendly neighbor nations; 

Your Honor, Thomas D'Alessandro III. 
Mayor of Baltimore; 

Mr. C. Stanley Blair, Secretary of State of 
Maryland, representing His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Agnew; 

President Pusey, President Smith, and 
other Presidents of Universities of the 
United States and of the Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the State of Maryland; 

President-Emeritus Milton Eisenhower; 

My Colleagues, Members of the Faculties of 
The Johns Hopkins University; 

Fellow Trustees, Alumni, Students, and 
Friends of the Johns Hopkins community: 

It is a moving experience to receive the 
mantle first assumed by Daniel Coit Gilman 
ninety-two years ago today, passed through 
so distinguished a line of successors, and 
worn with such grace and devotion for the 
past eleven years by Milton Eisenhower, And 
it stirs the imagination to realize that this 
institution—the first true university in the 
United States—is within a decade of entering 
its second century and must perforce inquire 
where it has come and whither it would go. 

When he accepted this torch from the still 
vigorous hands of Daniel Gilman on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday in 1902, our second Presi- 
dent, Ira Remsen, made two singularly felici- 
tous observations. He recounted the maxim 
that “old men tell of what they have seen 
and heard, children of what they are do- 
ing, and fools of what they are going to do.” 
But he also said that “The Johns Hopkins 
University cannot live on its past, however 
praiseworthy that past may have been. If 
the contemplation of the past has the effect 
of stimulating us to our best efforts, it is a 
profitable occupation, If it lulls us into in- 
activity, it is fatal.” 

On that same occasion, President Gilman 
himself had reviewed a quarter century of 
development of American higher education, 
led by the Hopkins, and compared it with the 
beginnings of modern universities in thir- 
teenth century Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. 
A lesser man than Gilman might have vain- 
gloried in his record of momentous innova- 
tion—of what he called “those early days of 
unbounded enthusiasm and unfettered 
ideality.” 

First in graduate training and systematic 
research; first to raise to a new plane Ameri- 
can scholarship in all branches—humanities, 
natural science, and social science; first in 
modern medical education; first in the uni- 
versity publication of learned journals and 
scholarly works—Gilman’s Hopkins had been 
paid the ultimate compliment of imitation 
and adaptation by her ancient sister institu- 
tions, notably including Harvard, by the pro- 
gressive new State universities of the middle 
and far west, and by the even younger and 
bountifully endowed private universities of 
Chicago and Stanford. 

But Gilman had also become painfully 
familiar with the consequences of limited 
financial means; the sale of Johns Hopkins’ 
estate at Clifton; the long delays in estab- 
lishing the School of Medicine; and the 
abandonment of plans for a School of Law. 
He knew that Hopkins was no longer in a 
class by itself. There was intense competition 
for able recruits to the faculty and he even 
saw some “danger of rivalry in the solicita- 
tion of students” through graduate fellow- 
ships. As long ago as 1902, he expressed con- 
cern at what today we call the “information 
deluge.” And his eyes remained fixed on the 
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future, on what might be done in the next 
twenty-five years with the new start made 
possible by the gift of the Homewood campus. 

It is in a like spirit of proud respect for our 
admirable past, of candid appraisal of our 
present strengths and weaknesses, and of 
confident probing into the challenges and op- 
portunities of the future that we inheritors 
must explore and the new directions for 
Johns Hopkins as we approach our centen- 
nial. 

* . . 

This exploration takes place in an environ- 
ment of ferment and self-questioning in 
American higher education unrivalled since 
the days of our origins. The change in scale 
alone would be enough to generate such fer- 
ment. When Gilman took office, there were 
in the nation some 90,000 students beyond 
high school, or 2 per thousand of population. 
By the eve of World War II, this ratio had 
risen to 10 per thousand, but today it stands 
at over 30 and in a few years will pass 40, 
with a total student population of more than 
9 millions. 

So drastic a change of scale not only cre- 
ates obvious problems of organization, staff- 
ing, building, and resources; it alters the 
nature and purposes of higher education and 
reflects deep changes in the structure and 
aspirations of the entire national commu- 
nity. At the same time, the status of the uni- 
versity in the public mind has become trans- 
formed, notably in the decade since the first 
Sputnik. The intellectual is not longer dis- 
dained as an unwordly dreamer. Nor does he 
suffer poverty as an earnest of his devotion 
to learning. Research has become a major 
national occupation, with basic research con- 
centrated largely in the universities. Our in- 
stitutions and their faculties are looked to 
for applied research and policy recommenda- 
tions on every problem of public concern. 
Often the expectations of society are unduly 
high. The universities are under constant 
tension between their primordial functions 
of teaching and research and the new de- 
mands upon them for service to society. 

It is no wonder, then, that the world of 
higher education is engaged in soul-search- 
ing debate on its structure and its mission. 
With massive student numbers the order of 
the day, what devices of decentralization can 
be found to treat the student as an indi- 
vidual human being? As the volume of knowl- 
edge expands in exponential function, are we 
to produce super-specialists or whole men? 
Can we continue to prolong the curriculum 
until our graduates are in their thirties before 
they enter upon independent careers? Will 
graduate training be divided into two tracks: 
the Ph.D. for the mass of liberal arts and 
community college teachers and a post-doc- 
toral course for university teachers and pro- 
fessional researchers? Are we seeking to pro- 
duce a technocratic elite—a race of uncom- 
mon men apart—or a leadership integrated 
into the whole of society? Should our sep- 
arate efforts somehow be guided or coordi- 
nated into a relationship with national 
needs for various categories of specialized 
manpower? How does our work relate to the 
hopes and fears of a nation and a world 
in uneasy tension and flux? 

These are not questions to be resolved 
solely within the universities, but they do 
converge on us. As all of us look to the fu- 
ture, we shall be making our contribution to 
the answers, consciously or unconsciously. 

Where does Johns Hopkins stand in this 
fluid scene of American higher education? We 
think of ourselves as a small university. 
Among the forty-two United States institu- 
tions in the Association of American Univer- 
sities, we rank fortieth in full-time student 
numbers, although twenty-first in annual op- 
erating expenditures and thirty-fourth in 
size of faculty. But we too have grown in 
substantial measure during the first two 
thirds of this century. 

When Gilman laid down the reins in 1902, 
Hopkins had 172 graduate students in arts 
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and sciences and 164 undergraduates. Today 
there are 1366 and 1813, respectively, a 914 
fold increase. The corresponding faculty 
numbers rose from 51 to 271. In Medicine, 
the student numbers have increased only 
from 229 to 419, but the full-time faculty 
from 42 to 409. In addition, the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health and the School 
of Advanced International Studies (includ- 
ing its branch in Bologna) each counts al- 
most 300 students. Our Evening College now 
serves more than 7,000 students, three-fifths 
of whom are candidates for degrees. Several 
hundred post-doctoral fellows are in resi- 
dence. Our Library collections have in- 
creased from 100,000 to 1,600,000 volumes. 
Annual operating and research expenditures 
were $277,000 in 1903; today, exclusive of the 
Applied Physics Laboratory, they amount to 
some $60 million. Operating expenses per 
full-time student, not including sponsored 
research, have risen from $490 to $6,700, 
more than three-fold in real value after ad- 
justing for the lowered purchasing power of 
the dollar. In Medicine, the expenditure per 
student in 1903 was $362, equivalent to $1,- 
600 at present price levels; today the cor- 
responding figure, still excluding sponsored 
research, has soared to $21,200. Since Gil- 
man’s day, the university has also made 
capital expenditures in a cumulative total of 
some $110 million. 

No wonder that new means of financing 
have been required. Of Remsen’s first budg- 
et, 56 percent came from endowment in- 
come and 32 percent from tuition and fees. 
Dr. Eisenhower's last budget received only 
8 percent from endowment income, 15 per- 
cent from tuition and fees, and no less than 
52 percent from Federal Government sources. 
Private current gifts, a mere $1,000 in 1903, 
have happily risen—with growing and most 
welcome help from our alumni, as well as 
foundations and friends—to almost $11 mil- 
lion in 1967. 

In this record of material growth; in the 
raising of faculty salaries to restore us to a 
fair competitive position in the top group- 
ing of American universities; and in the 
“launching of new academic initiatives of 
high promise, the past eleven years stand out 
as a period of great vitality in the history 
of Hopkins, comparable only with the early 
beginnings. Our collective debt to the admin- 
istration of my distinguished predecessor has 
been well recorded in the special report by 
the Chairman of our Board published by the 
Johns Hopkins Magazine last May. With 
characteristic modesty, Charles Garland said 
nothing in that report about his own sub- 
stantial role in those accomplishments, I 
have come to harbor the hope and expecta- 
tion, which I am certain will meet the favor 
of my fellow Trustees, that in due course 
the name of Garland will be permanently 
memorialized on this campus just as our 
great new research library so aptly com- 
memorates the name of Milton Eisenhower. 

How, then, should we look to the future? 
We can no longer pioneer in the heroic man- 
ner of Gilman’s great first quarter century, 
because we are no longer alone. We are only 
a single partner—and a small partner—in 
the vast enterprise of the contemporary 
American university. But we can and must 
maintain a place in the front rank of that 
enterprise and we must search out those at- 
tributes and opportunities where we enjoy 
comparative advantage. Our history and tra- 
ditions endow us with some of those attri- 
butes and opportunities. The flexibility of 
‘limited size and private governance give us 
others. Our unique position as a leading 
university close to the national capital, with 
one strong foot firmly planted within it, is 
another asset whose potentials should be 
fully explored. The rest depends, in the 
words of the bard, not on our stars, but on 
ourselves. 

Long-range planning is a singularly diffi- 
cult endeavor. The methodological perplexi- 
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ties of forty brilliant men, brought together 
by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences as the Commission on the Year 
2000, are eloquent testimony to the difficul- 
ties, Long-range planning seeks to evaluate 
trends which already foreordain their conse- 
quences; to appraise pressures in the envi- 
ronment to which some response is inescap- 
able; and to weigh and choose among alter- 
native aspirations in the knowledge that 
material and human resources are never un- 
limited. It is in no sense mere forecasting. 
We should be deluding ourselves, if not 
others, if we sought to draw rigid blueprints 
for what must be a process of organic 
growth. 

Nevertheless, we must make the effort to 
plan, since some of our day-to-day decisions 
commit our heirs for decades, and many 
cannot be made wisely without some realistic 
image of what our institution may comprise 
in five, ten, or fifteen years. Looking at the 
Hopkins within a radically shifting frame- 
work of American higher education as a 
whole, we must ask ourselves, perhaps with 
our Centennial year as a convenient target 
date, what scale we should aim for; what 
proportion of undergraduates, graduate 
students, and post-doctoral fellows; what 
size and distribution of faculty numbers; 
what resultant needs for classroom, of- 
fices, laboratories, libraries, computer facil- 
ities, living and social accommodations; how 
research should relate to teaching; what 
size and character of medical training; what 
interconnections to build among our several 
divisions; which growing points should be 
stimulated and which points of decay dis- 
carded; what fields of research and of service 
to emphasize; what relationships we should 
develop with sister institutions, with our 
surrounding metropolitan community, and 
with governmental agencies; and last, but 
not least, what are the financial implications 
of the various sets of alternatives. 

This is no task for a president or university 
administration alone. It requires a major 
contribution from the faculties. It needs 
active participation by junior as well as sen- 
ior faculty, and inputs from student rep- 
resentatives, from trustees, and from all the 
other elements which constitute our inter- 
ested publics. A major beginning was made 
in the Long-Range Pl Report of a 
strong committee led by Professor William 
McElroy in June of 1966. Pursuant to its 
recommendations, planning has now be- 
come a continuing process guided by our 
Provost, Dr, William Bevan. It is, as it should 
be, a highly decentralized process, building 
up from individual departments and divi- 
sions at the same time that broader fac- 
tors are discussed in a central group. Nor do 
we deceive ourselves that the facts in 1976 
will accord in detail with any pattern that 
we can foresee in 1968. Like other organic 
growths, universities respond to the c 
opportunities in their environment as well as 
following their genetic endowment, 

Without seeking in any way to preempt or 
prejudge a collective planning process still in 
its infancy, let me take the occasion to in- 
dicate some directions and constraints that 
appear especially important. Members of the 
faculty may forgive this boldness on my 
part, since two departments have been so 
gracious as to admit me to their fellowship. 

It is a commonplace to Say that no single 
university can deal with all aspects of human 
knowledge. Our small size has always made 
this clear for Johns Hopkins. Today, how- 
ever, consciousness of the “information de- 
luge,” so well documented in our Magazine 
last fall, makes it true even for a giant like 
the University of California. How, then, are 
we to select our priorities and to modify 
them as the structure of knowledge itself 
changes? The old method was to recruit one 
or two outstanding minds in each of the 
recognized disciplines and to give them their 
heads. That method produced brilliant re- 
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sults. But today we face the paradox that 
research not only threatens to overwhelm us 
with the sheer quantity of its findings, but 
also leads to a proliferation of disciplinary 
branches. At the same time, many of the 
most significant areas of basic exploration 
are at the common boundaries of estab- 
lished disciplines, and many fields of re- 
search require a multi-disciplinary attack. 
The interlocking of physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and engineering science in recent years 
is one obvious example of the former tend- 
ency; the development of biomedical engi- 
neering exemplifies the latter. 

Two conclusions appear to follow. One is 
that each faculty group, in “thinking the 
future,” must seek to identify the more sig- 
nificant growing points and research chal- 
lenges and guide its recruitment of new col- 
leagues accordingly, The other is that much 
of this thinking must be done in groups 
which cross traditional departmental and 
divisional lines, with a corresponding readi- 
ness to alter the institutional structure by 
consolidation and deletion as well as by 
addition. 

This process cannot be limited to obviously 
allied disciplines, such as the terrestrial and 
environmental sciences where departmental 
consolidations are now being made. The re- 
cent biological discoveries in genetics will 
lead to a new science of human development, 
in which neurology, psychology, and social 
studies will all become involved. Linguistics; 
the nature of learning; the new anthropol- 
ogy; oceangraphy; the ecological approach 
which relates individual and social evolution 
of various forms of life to all aspects of the 
environment: these are only dramatic ex- 
amples of the reintegration of knowledge 
which is the counterpoint to greater special- 
ization. 

Nor does this continuum of understanding 
and exploration stop short of the humanities, 
On the contrary, the scientific and techno- 
logical explosion has given new urgency to 
the study of man’s creative capacities, to 
philosophy in its moral as well as its logical 
branches, to the meaning of good and evil, 
to a sense of dignity and of indignation at 
injustice, to artistic sensibility and the divine 
spark which differentiates civilization from 
anthills. Vannevar Bush, a great natural sci- 
entist and one of our Trustees-Emeritus, has 
recently summarized his mature reflections 
under the title Science Is Not Enough. “On 
the most vital questions,” he says, “it does not 
even produce evidence.” And Archibald Mac- 
Leish, a great humanist, reminds us that 
“the man who knows with his mind only, has 
no freedom anywhere. Sooner or later his life 
will seem indifferent to him.” History has not 
ceased to be our master teacher; in the phrase 
of Dionysius, it is “philosophy teaching by 
examples.” 

The Planning Committee of 1966 made a 
compelling case for the enlargement of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, notably in 
social science and humanities departments 
where the present scale is inadequate for 
broad general coverage along with such spe- 
cialities as we may choose for particular 
emphasis. That enlargement is well begun, 
but it must be pressed forward with energy 
as an urgent claim on additional resources 
we may be able to muster. Mathematics, sta- 
tistics, and computer science are also evident 
candidates for major growth, as disciplines in 
themselves and in interface with a wide 
variety of other areas, New horizons con- 
stantly unfold in medicine and public health. 
Cooperation between the academic divisions 
and the Applied Physics Laboratory has al- 
ready produced fruitful innovations in bio- 
medical engineering, and we can foresee its 
expansion into such fields as radiochemistry 
and astrophysics. Among disciplines in which 
we are now wholly lacking, strong claims can 
be made for Slavic and Oriental Studies as 
indispensable in today's world, even in a small 
university. Administrative studies may well 
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become a new interdisciplinary focus for the 
social and engineering sciences, perhaps re- 
lated to new endeavors in professional prep- 
aration for careers in education, government, 
or business. 

One of the glories of the Hopkins is pre- 
cisely the capacity to develop fruitful inter- 
course among disciplines. It behooves us to 
encourage this capacity on a university-wide 
basis. We have done much to overcome the 
spatial obstacles which separate Homewood 
from the Medical campus, Medicine from the 
Applied Physicis Laboratory near Columbia, 
Homewood and Public Health from the In- 
ternational School in Washington. In the 
coming decade, we must do far more on these 
lines. 


* + * * * 


The American university is no intellectual 
ivory tower, pursuing the world of mind and 
spirit apart from the society in which it is 
imbedded. A romantic dream imagines that 
it was once so, and might be recreated in 
that . Like Rousseau’s dream of the 
noble savage, the image has no counterpart 
in true history, least of all at Johns Hopkins. 
Gilman pointed in 1902 to our record of serv- 
ice in many fields to the national and local 
communities. The basic concept of medical 
school joined to teaching hospital entailed a 
combination of service with education. The 
School of Hygiene and Public Health was 
service-oriented from its foundation in 1916; 
it has always engaged in applied research in 
many parts of the world alongside its basic 
educational mission, 

Experience suggests that research in areas 
of broad social concern is one of the most 
fruitful ways of achieving a productive syn- 
thesis of related academic disciplines. The 
annals are full of purely academic interdis- 
ciplinary experiments leading only to a kind 
of cross-sterilization. The prospects of pro- 
motion and placement for younger faculty 
members constantly pull them back to their 
parent disciplines. In contrast, the wartime 
programs of defense research demonstrated 
the power of combined assaults on urgent 
security problems, and similar efforts have 
been organized since the war in many areas 
outside of national defense. 

The proper role of the university in this 
field is under intensive debate. There are 
legitimate fears that ill-considered accept- 
ance of public service responsibilities may 
undermine the basic mission of the pursuit 
of learning. On the other hand, especially 
in the social sciences, where society itself is 
the laboratory and where basic and applied 
research are scarcely distinguishable, en- 
gagement on significant problems of the real 
world offers unique opportunities for advanc- 
ing knowledge and infusing teaching with 
meaningful content. 

A recent report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching sug- 
gests the precept that universities partici- 
pate, if possible, only in public service activ- 
ities that are a direct outgrowth of their 
regular teaching and research programs and 
that, in turn, feed back into and strengthen 
them.” This guidance is sound enough, but 
perhaps somewhat simplistic, since the range 
of teaching and research programs is not 
static. I would add two more precepts: that 
the university should not become an agency 
for governmental operating functions, and 
that its organized work should conform to 
the long time-perspectives for which its 
talents are peculiarly suited. 

For Johns Hopkins, bearing in mind our 
present strengths and our location in Balti- 
more and Washington, I see four broad areas 
for expansion of our efforts in direct rela- 
tion to problems of public policy. 

First, as a great university medical center, 
including a renowned hospital and a strong 
School of Hygiene and Pubilc Health and 
bolstered by specialists from various arts 
and science departments, located within easy 
reach of the relevant federal agencies, we 
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have a unique opportunity to contribute to 
the reshaping of systems of health care and 
development of the basic and allied health 
professions in all their aspects—scientific, 
professional, manpower, administrative, and 
financial. This does not mean that we must 
ourselves undertake all of these functions, 
but the Hopkins community should be better 
situated than any other to devise working 
patterns to meet national and international 
health needs. 

Secondly, the time is ripe for a better or- 
ganized focus for our many present activi- 
ties related to urban problems, notably in 
Baltimore but also more widely. The three 
faculties concerned—Arts and Sciences, 
Medicine, and Public Health—have recently 
endorsed the establishment of a University 
Center of Urban Studies, and we are now 
developing detailed plans to this end. It will 
perform three broad functions: to facilitate 
the work of fourteen departments already 
sharing a common interest in this field; to 
develop new programs of research susceptible 
of fruitful multidisciplinary exploration; and 
to focus the university’s cooperation in urban 
matters with local, state, and national gov- 
ernments, with other educational institu- 
tions, and with other groups concerned. 

In the international field, thirdly, there 
is a long history of activity by all of our 
present academic divisions, one of which— 
the School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies—is entirely devoted to training and re- 
search in international affairs. One strain of 
contemporary thought, in reflex against our 
overseas military involvements, urges a kind 
of national withdrawal from the world. It 
argues that engagement is inherently im- 
perialistic, and that our international posi- 
tion would be best served by creating an 
enviable model of domestic society. Noth- 
ing, in my view, could be more shortsighted. 
One day, somehow, Vietnam will again be at 
peace, but the great problems of world order, 
of potential mass destruction, and of un- 
ruly nationalism will persist.. The pressures 
of population, the demand for food, the in- 
stinctive rebellion against a widening gap 
between rich continents and poor, and the 
cultural interpenetration fostered by instant 
communication and near-instant transporta- 
tion all point toward greater international 
interdependence for good or for evil. More- 
over, this interdependence involves an in- 
creasing interaction among events within 
nations traditionally considered of purely 
domestic concern. 

Here is a special challenge to the univer- 
sities, with their ancient tradition of the in- 
ternational fellowship of scholars and their 
capacity to look beyond the dilemmas of 
day-to-day foreign policy which necessarily 
preempt the attention of governments. There 
are many possible patterns for university ac- 
tion: area study centers; alliances with uni- 
versities overseas; specal training programs 
for foreign students at various levels; and 
policy-centered projects of research. To 
determine the even more active international 
role of Johns Hopkins in the coming years, 
stronger organization and deliberate univer- 
sity-wide planning appear essential. 

Finally, there is a crying need in Washing- 
ton for university-based graduate training 
and research related to domestic as well as 
international concerns, A center of scholar- 
ship there could not only utilize the vast 
archival and library resources, but could 
work in fruitful interchange with the living 
resources of makers of policy in all branches 
of our national government, the diplomatic 
corps, and the great international institu- 
tions. It could help train administrative 
leaders of the future, and could forge strong 
links between the world of government and 
the intellectual centers of the nation. 

This implies no subservience to govern- 
ment, no compromise of university independ- 
ence of thought or freedom to criticize. It 
does recognize that national government has 
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become the greatest single factor in shaping 
our common destinies, that the problems and 
processes of government are increasing] 

complex and needful of intellectual 8 
and that discourse between government and 
the academic world can be mutually bene- 
ficial. Johns Hopkins is well situated to meet 
this need, either alone or perhaps better in 
conjunction with other like-minded institu- 
tions of high quality. 

* * * * * 

All that I have said implies that Johns 
Hopkins, true to its origins and its entire 
history, remains a university directed pri- 
marily toward graduate and professional 
education and research. We are neither a 
college onto which some graduate studies 
have been grafted nor a research establish- 
ment which does some teaching in its spare 
time. There is no conflict between research 
and our kind of education, because we regard 
students not as passive vessels to be filled 
with received wisdom, but as active partners 
in the broadening of knowledge and of un- 
derstanding. And our undergraduates are not 
a body apart, but pre-graduate, pre-profes- 
sional students integrated into the same 
process. 

We must probably plead guilty, along with 
most of our sister institutions, to some ne- 
glect of undergraduates in recent years when 
faculty expansion has not kept step with the 
forced pace growth of research: One of our 
pressing needs is to remedy this neglect. 

To say that undergraduates are pre- 
graduate students does not mean that they 
should be narrow specialists from their fresh- 
man year, or even as juniors and seniors. The 
greatest scholars are not exclusively special- 
ists; they combine inward specialization with 
receptivity and understanding toward other 
branches of learning. As we seek to cultivate 
intellectual greatness in embryo, our curricu- 
lum must look to such reciprocal understand- 
ing in its earliest phases. We must ensure 
that scientists are humanized and we must 
search for new methods to give to humanists 
@ genuine appreciation of scientific method 
and the scientific enterprise. And as our 
primary and secondary schools improve their 
capacity to teach basic skills and to provide 
the fundamentals of liberal education, we 
may well want to reconsider ways and means 
of shortening the total span of higher educa- 
tion. Since our students are partners, and 
not passive recipients, we should enlist their 
advice and counsel in these great questions 
of academic development and reform. 

Although our mission is primarily intellec- 
tual, we are not and have no desire to be- 
come a community of disembodied intellects. 
The joys of social life, athletic prowess, polit- 
ical debate, community service, music, drama, 
and the other creative arts—all should be 
present in greater measure on our several 
campuses, not merely as spectacles but as 
opportunities for active participation. It 
should be our aim to become one of Balti- 
more’s great centers of cultural ferment. 

I said earlier that we are but a single, 
small partner in the rapidly expanding en- 
terprise of American higher education. Thus 
far, that partnership has been reflected only 
feebly in organized collaboration. We are, to 
be sure, members of two consortia for scien- 
tific research; Associated Universities, Inc., 
with its nuclear energy laboratory at Brook- 
haven and its facilities for radioastronomy, 
and the new Universities Research Associa- 
tion, Inc., with its project for a high energy 
accelerator in Illinois, In coming years, many 
more arrangements for formal collaboration 
and interchange—local, regional, national, 
and even international—are surely to be ex- 
pected. Our cordial relations with Goucher 
College provide the prospect of course ex- 
changes to mutual benefit. The growing ex- 
pense of libraries, computers, and specialized 
laboratories compels us to look to greater 
efficiency through a regional sharing of facili- 
ties. The scientific establishments based in 
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Washington provide other special opportuni- 
ties for fruitful cooperation. And as rapid 
transportation develops on the Boston-Nor- 
folk axis, new possibilities may arise for a 
parcelling out of certain specialties, with 
consequent exchanges of graduate students 
and visiting professors, among the several 
first quality universities in this great East 
Coast conurbation. 


. * . s * 


These indicated lines of development sug- 
gest only a portion of what may figure in 
our agenda as our second century opens. 
Others will emerge as the long-term planning 
discussions continue. This is no modest 
agenda; nor should it be so. A huge univer- 
sity may depend on its sheer mass to main- 
tain momentum. For one of our small size 
and special traditions, vitality depends upon 
continuous innovation and growth—not 
vast growth in student numbers, but growth 
in the variety and quality of what we under- 
take. 

nst these aspirations, we share the 
plight of the entire family of private univer- 
sities: a constraint of resources which could 
soon evolve into open crisis. I measure my 
words with care in stating that within the 
coming decade, unless conventional sources 
of financing can be greatly enlarged and 
major new sources made available, American 
private universities are destined to become a 
backwater of intellectual stagnation. Their 
continued nominal existence would then be 
meaningless, for they would have lost their 
raison d’ être. 

This may sound like panic-mongering in 
the face of our own financial record of the 
last ten years. That is indeed a remarkable 
record. Resources have been found to multi- 
ply current budgets three and one-half fold, 
to restore salary levels to front rank, to make 
good & large portion of the backlog of deferred 
building, and to augment significantly the 
numbers of our faculties. Moreover, unlike 
some of our sister institutions, we are not 
now operating fiscally “in the red,” in the 
sense of drawing on endowment capital for 
current operating expenses. But like all our 
fellows, we are in the red programatically: 
our faculty numbers are still far too small to 
do well what we can and should be doing, 
both in established fields and in new fields 
of great challenge; there are not sufficient 
funds for student aids and fellowships; and 
there are urgent needs for further rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of physical facilities. 

Over the last ten or fifteen years, the cost 
per student of university education has risen 
by seven to eight percent a year, a rate at 
least triple that of cost increases in the econ- 
omy as a whole. This might seem to imply 
gross inefficiency, but in fact it is inherent in 
the nature of the enterprise. Universities, 
especially those concentrated on graduate 
training and research, depend in unique 
measure on the personal services of excep- 
tionally talented and highly trained human 
beings—the scarcest of all productive re- 
sources. There are no magical devices for 
spreading those resources thinly or replacing 
them by machines. And they must be com- 
plemented by research libraries of explosively 
growing size and cost, by laboratory equip- 
ment of ever greater complexity, by computer 
facilities of vital importance to a host of dis- 
ciplines, and by building construction whose 
cost increases are also much more rapid than 
those of manufacturing or services in gen- 
eral, 

In absolute terms, on the other hand, 
universities are enormously productive. The 
technology of nuclear power boasts of the 
breeder reactor, which generates more fis- 
sionable material than it consumes. Decades 
earlier, universities showed how to generate 
more intellectual material than they con- 
sume. Their contribution to national eco- 
nomic growth alone, to say nothing of more 
valuable if less measurable cultural develop- 
ment, far s the returns to like ex- 
penditures by governmental agencies or busi- 
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ness corporations. Universities are the basic 
incubators of productivity on which all other 
growth depends. 

The dramatic expansion of recent years 
has entailed new kinds of financial risks. 
These do not lie merely in the obvious prob- 
lem of dependence on governmental support 
for the overwhelming proportion of scien- 
tific and health-related research. Such sup- 
port itself is too often conditioned on 
unreasonable requirements for cost-sharing 
out of limited general university funds. In 
addition, the comfortable practice of limit- 
ing long-term commitments to assured 
endowment income has had to yield in dis- 
quieting measure to the acceptance of ten 
or even five-year funding, trusting to the 
future somehow or other to maintain vital 
new components of our programs. At this 
very moment, we are searching for new 
sources to replace some of these short-lived 
grants. This is no easy task under current 
conditions, when federal programs affecting 
higher education are being sharply curtailed, 
the largest private foundation is turning 
away from broad institutional support to the 
universities, and we face the uncertain im- 
pact of selective service policy on graduate 
student enrollment. 

Some gains can be made from improve- 
ments in management, and we are devoting 
strenuous efforts to this end. Our goal is 
management of the highest professional 
caliber, applied to such key factors as mod- 
ernized investment policies, new techniques 
for cost control, more efficient utilization of 
space, administrative automation, and pro- 
gram budgeting. Despite all that can be 
done to improve efficiency, we see ahead evi- 
dent requirements for massive additional 
resources on both current and capital ac- 
count. Our own detailed financial projections 
are still under development, but a good in- 
dication of what we face can be seen from 
a study by Professor William Bowen of 
Princeton on the composite prospects of the 
universities of Chicago, Princeton, and Van- 
derbilt, which are not generally different 
from our own. The Bowen study indicates 
that by 1976—our own centennial year—the 
sum of tuition revenues, endowment income, 
and private gifts as reasonably projected 
from current trends will fail to cover some- 
thing between twenty-eight and thirty-nine 
percent of essential educational and general 
university expenditures. 

Crisis, one dictionary tells us, is “the point 
in the course of a serious disease at which 
a decisive change occurs, leading either to 
recovery or to death.” The private universi- 
ties are not quite yet at this stage, but crisis 
is visible over the horizon, and it will not 
yield to palliatives or conventional treat- 
ment. These institutions are far too precious 
to our society to be allowed to die, but it 
will take our best efforts to devise the heroic 
remedies to ensure their recovery. I see three 
possibilities, all of which must be explored 
to the fullest and without delay. 

The first is a fundamental change in the 
scale of corporate support for private higher 
education. The principle of legitimate cor- 
porate interest in educational giving is now 
widely recognized. The Council for Financial 
Aid to Education estimates voluntary busi- 
ness contributions in 1966 at $300 million, 
almost double the figure for 1960. But this 
covers only 214 percent of annual current 
expenditures in higher education and 
amounts to only one-third of one percent of 
net corporate income before taxes. It is a 
pittance in relation to the benefits received 
from the training of skilled manpower and 
the conduct of research in the universities. 
We are not here pleading for charity, or sug- 
gesting mere corporate image-making. We 
are asking that business recognize the im- 
mense productivity of investment in edu- 
cation and act accordingly. A goal of one to 
two percent of net income before taxes 
would be a conservative contribution in light 
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of the true long-run interests of the corpo- 
rate community. 

The second desirable new source of support 
is more modest in size and perhaps of only 
interim character. That is the State govern- 
ment. The Maryland Advisory Council for 
Higher Education has explicitly recognized 
the importance of a diversified pattern in 
which the private colleges and universities 
are maintained as vital entities alongside 
their public counterparts. For almost two 
centuries, the Maryland State Legislature 
has provided some form of aid to the private 
institutions, but it presently amounts to very 
little compared with pace-setting States such 
as Pennsylvania and New York. As suggested 
by the recent New York Select Committee on 
the Future of Private and Independent 
Higher Education, a few million dollars a 
year, allocated wisely and promptly, might 
prevent now a drastic deterioration of the 
private institutions which would be far more 
costly to repair later. Supplemental aid to 
the private colleges and universities, in addi- 
tion to supporting diversity and quality, is 
much less costly to the State than provision 
for higher education exclusively through 
public institutions, 

State support, however, although of great 
potential value in the years immediately 
ahead, is probably only an interim measure. 
As costs continue to mount, it becomes clear 
that under the present division of tax re- 
sources among federal, State, and local levels, 
even the wealthiest States will become un- 
able to finance the massive scale of educa- 
tional services demanded by the people and 
already in an advanced stage of development. 
A system of block federal grants to the States, 
or automatic sharing of personal and cor- 
porate income tax revenue, would of course 
transform this outlook. Barring such a trans- 
formation, it is evident that State and pri- 
vate universities alike will have to look to 
federal governmental support for a growing 
proportion of their financial needs. 

Today there is scarcely debate on the con- 
cept of federal support to higher education. 
The debate now concerns the forms, the 
objectives, the allocating mechanisms, the 
balance between accountability and inde- 
pendence, the volume, and the timing. There 
is broad agreement that federal aid should 
extend both to students and to institutions, 
and to the latter in both categorical and 
general forms. 

The basic national goal of access to higher 
education without regard to family income 
will require larger loan programs for the mid- 
dle income groups and much larger schol- 
arship programs for the lower income groups. 
I do not believe, however, that the nation 
would be well served by attempting to have 
such student aids cover the full cost of edu- 
cation, even at the undergraduate level and 
much less for graduate and professional 
training. There are grave accounting diffi- 
culties in calculating costs per student, but 
expenditures on graduate education may 
average four times undergraduate, while the 
spread from junior college to medical educa- 
tion may be eight times or more. The value 
to society of college and university training, 
research, and public service surely justifies 
substantial institutional support financed 
from general taxation. 

This suggests some kind of formula for 
federal aid to all accredited institutions, cou- 
pled with categorical aid for research, con- 
struction, and facilities. In my view, such a 
formula should be designed to cover those 
incremental costs of instruction and general 
operations which inevitably fall upon higher 
education in a growing economy, A simple 
formula would be based on student numbers, 
providing differential rates for the various 
levels and types of education. Added to tui- 
tion, student fees, and State appropriations 
for the public institutions, it should cover 
normal costs of instruction and general op- 
erations in full, leaving endowment income 
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and private gifts to be applied to innovation, 
experimentation, and the unending pursuit 
of excellence. 

Categorical support, on the other hand, 
would continue to be justified to competent 
agencies and their professional advisers, case 
by case, on the merits of specific projects for 
research, building, or facilities. For such fa- 
cilities as libraries, advanced laboratories, 
and computers, it would be not only legit- 
imate but indispensable for the financing 
agencies to require institutional cooperation 
and regional rationalization as a condition 
of assistance. 

Does this vision of Federal support imply 
the extinction of private universities as we 
have known them, or their merger into a 
single national system along with, and in- 
distinguishable from, the State universities? 
Such a development is conceivable, as Dr. 
Alan Pifer has recently suggested, but I be- 
lieve it neither probable nor desirable. The 
American private university is one of the 
great social inventions of all time. Its quint- 
essence is not privateness in the sense of 
irresponsibility or disregard of the public 
weal. Its trustees have always recognized that 
theirs is a public trust. It is rather the ca- 
pacity of each university to define its public 
responsibilities and to devise its own ways of 
meeting them which has given unique char- 
acter and strength to our system of higher 
education. This is the real meaning of pri- 
vate freedom and independence. Of course we 
should demand the same respect for academic 
freedom in the public as in the private in- 
stitutions, But academic freedom is one thing 
and institutional freedom another. To be fi- 
nancially beholden to the state is not neces- 
sarily to be of the state. And I have con- 
fidence that we can find the wisdom to devise 
a system of governmental support which re- 
spects the people’s interest in the proper use 
of public monies while maintaining the 
quintessential freedom of the private 
university. 

This would not be possible if financial de- 
pendence upon government were to become 
total. Not only in these wintry times, but 
also in the springtime which we all hope may 
ultimately come with peace in Southeast 
Asia, the distinctiveness of the Hopkins—our 
continued capacity to contribute uniquely 
our genius to the benefit of America and 
mankind—will depend on the loyal support 
of our alumni and our friends. We need that 
support every day, at this moment more 
than ever for reasons I have mentioned. And 
within a year, we shall be launching, in con- 
junction with The Johns Hopkins Hospital, a 
major centennial capital campaign. Its suc- 
cess will be vital to the kind of university 
which should carry the great name of Johns 
Hopkins into our own second century and 
the nation’s third. 

s * * * * 

Mr. Chairman, we hold this ceremony at a 
difficult moment in our national history. This 
tranquil retreat does not shield us from the 
sound of guns and bombs in Vietnam, the 
struggles for true racial equality, the needs 
for urban reconstruction, the determination 
of restless continents to find their place in 
the sun, the disaffection of a part of our 
youth, the searching for new aesthetic and 
moral standards and for new purpose. The 
moment of our origin ninety-two years ago 
was no easier. In 1876, a war-ravaged South 
was still occupied by federal armies. The 
disputed Presidential election later that year 
came close to breaking the country asunder 
for the second time. Yet our forebears lifted 
their vision at that moment to create an in- 
stitution devoted to scholarly and profes- 
sional excellence—a new prototype which 
added innovation to the ancient university 
function of cultural conservation. 

Whatever the future may now bring, we 
can say with confidence, short of an all-de- 
stroying nuclear holocaust, that it will des- 
perately need the qualities we here seek to 
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foster: intellectual curiosity and discipline; 
intelligence trained at the frontiers of un- 
folding knowledge but infused with hu- 
manity; dedication combined with objec- 
tivity; operational idealism; the search for 
truth, not only for its own sake but because, 
in the words adopted as our motto, “the 
truth shall make you free.” 

In his inaugural address, Daniel Gilman 
suggested twelve points to guide his fledgling 
institution. The twelfth was succinctly 
stated. He said: ‘Universities easily fall into 
ruts. Almost every epoch requires a fresh 
start.” You and your fellow Board members, 
Mr. Chairman, have entrusted to me the 
leadership of one more in the series of fresh 
starts which have given to The Johns Hop- 
kins University its capacity for permanent 
regeneration. 

This is not an easy mandate, but it is 
lightened by your support and the support of 
all this great community of friends. I shall 
do what I can to be faithful to your trust. 


FUTURE OF HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, a very significant combined 
effort took place during the opening day 
of our House Roads Subcommittee hear- 
ings considering the “authorizations for 
the Federal aid A-B-C program and the 
future highway programs in urban and 
rural areas.” 

Mr. Bernard F. Hilderbrand, executive 
director for the National Association of 
Counties and Mr. Patrick Healy, execu- 
tive director of the National League of 
cities presented testimony that I think 
marks a milestone in cooperation be- 
tween these two very important local 
government organizations. In appearing 
together before our committee, it was 
quite obvious from the start, they had 
concluded that a maximum coordination 
of effort, in these rapidly changing of 
times, was not only desirable but almost 
mandatory. The road and highway de- 
ficiencies in the urban and rural areas 
of this Nation are astronomical and the 
economic and engineering facts of life 
dictate the demand for maximum co- 
ordination and integration of our high- 
way and transportation systems. 

Every since my appointment to the 
House Roads Subcommittee I have been 
urging my colleagues to seek—the ways 
and means to finance and the revenue 
allocation formula revision to build—a 
balanced system of highways in cooper- 
ation with the States and local units of 
government. 

The primary and secondary roads and 
the city and urban area streets are not 
keeping pace, they are not being built 
fast enough to meet the fantastically 
increasing demands of highway users. 

I am hopeful this Congress will work 
with us toward adopting the kind of 
formula for road financing that will 
balance our road system and hopefully 
develop a trend toward decentralization 
of this country and permit a rebuilding 
of rural America, thereby stopping and 
reversing the migratory trend of our 
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population to the urban areas who have 
more than their share of problems 
already. 

I take this opportunity to present, 
for my colleagues information, the testi- 
mony of these two very competent gen- 
tlemen before our committee. What we 
do in 1968 may well establish one of the 
most constructive trends of this century. 
I believe the content of their testimony 
is worthy of note and the consideration 
of every Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES BY BERNARD F. 
HILLENBRAND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ON 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE FEDERAL Am ABC 
PROGRAM AND THE FuTURE OF HIGHWAY 
PROGRAMS IN URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS, 
House PuBLIC Works COMMITTEE, FEB- 
RUARY 20, 1968 
We, in the National Association of Coun- 

ties, are increasingly concerned that the na- 
tional preocupation with completion of the 
Interstate Highway System is causing a 
mounting crisis and overwhelming backlog of 
needed improvements on our other federal- 
aid highways. Our Association vigorously 
supported the 1956 Federal Aid Highway Act 
which inaugurated the Interstate system and 
we still are very much committed to com- 
pleting the 41,000 miles of Interstate high- 
ways at the earliest practical date. 

We are alarmed, however, with the rising 
cost of the Interstate system and the 
prospects that it may not be completed until 
as late as 1980. It is not that we are less 
enthusiastic about Interstate construction 
but that we are finding we must get on with 
the job of improving our other road systems. 
With the present primary, secondary, and 
urban extensions systems (ABC roads) 
frozen at an annual appropriation level of 
one billion dollars, we actually are putting 
in place fewer miles of ABC road because of 
inflation and other factors. 

We have been working very closely with the 
National League of Cities in developing a 
joint transition program which we feel con- 
fident will enable us to begin a new non- 
Interstate program as we come to the com- 
pletion date for the Interstate system. 


NEW HIGHWAY DESIGNATIONS 


We are suggesting, in effect, that once the 
now designated 41,000 miles of interstate 
highways are completed, that, with the ex- 
ception of 5 or 10 per cent of the annual 
highway appropriation for upgrading, the 
new emphasis be placed on three new high- 
way systems. The first would be the state 
Primary system. In many cases this would 
be improved to expressway standards. The 
state primary system would provide rapid 
movement of large volumes of traffic between, 
around, and through metropolitan areas. 
Whether built to expressway standards or 
not, we envision that this system of roads 
would be subject to the regulation of park- 
ing, turning movements, pedestrian use, en- 
trances, exits and curb use. 

The second system would be an urban 
major street and highway system which 
would provide for traffic movement between 
and across portions of the urban area, In 
effect, this system would connect major 
traffic generating points within an urban 
area. A secondary purpose might be to pro- 
vide direct access to abutting lands. This sys- 
tem also would be subject to regulations gov- 
erning parking, turning movement, pedes- 
trian use, entrances, exits and curb use. 
The individual major streets would combine 
to make a system of traffic movement 
throughout the entire metropolitan area. In 
some cases major streets would be divided 
arterial roadways with some control of ac- 
cess and they could even be built to free- 
way or expressway standards. Collector 
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streets which connect major arterials directly 
with residential and industrial areas and 
local streets which serve primarily as access 
to abutting property would not be included 
in the federal-aid program. 

The third system would be a rural sec- 
ondary or inter-county system. The rural 
secondary system would be composed of 
major secondary roads not on the Interstate 
or state primary systems, and would be lo- 
cated outside metropolitan areas, These roads 
would serve the same function in rural areas 
as that served by major streets and highway 
systems in urban areas. This system would 
be limited in mileage and roads classified as 
of lesser importance would not be eligible 
for federal aid. 


HIGHWAY CHANGES 


In anticipation of switching to the new 
federal-aid systems, we would envision these 
changes: 

1. Congress would continue to vigorously 
support metropolitan transportation plan- 
ning through the Continuing, Comprehen- 
sive, Cooperative transportation planning 
process required by the 1962 highway act, 
(the “Three C planning process’—Continu- 
ing, Comprehensive, Cooperative). We also 
recommend strongly that Congress enact a 
parallel requirement that multi-county 
planning agencies outside metropolitan areas 
also utilize the three C process as a prerequi- 
site for obtaining federal funds for roads in 
these areas. To help defray the cost of the 
new planning requirement in rural areas, 
federal and state highway funds should be 
made available immediately for multi-county 
“Three C” planning on the same terms now 
available to standard metropolitan areas. Be- 
ginning July Ist, 1974, no federal funds will 
be allocated to support streets and highway 
developments in any area that does not main- 
tain a comprehensive, continuing, coopera- 
tive transportation planning process. 

(We would envision that in some rural 
areas there would be opposition to this pro- 
gram. This would come primarily from the 
fact that until the present time there have 
not been adequate financial resources in 
these rural areas to undertake a continuing 
planning process. We believe the availability 
of federal funds through the highway pro- 
gram, plus a parallel effort we are urging to 
open up the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development's urban planning grant 
program (701 Program), would provide the 
necessary incentive and ability.) 

2. Shift the emphasis on highway plan- 


ning. Under this proposal the states would be 


assigned responsibility for planning the state 
Primary systems in both urban and rural 
areas. The three C agencies would be made 
responsible for developing transportation 
plans in each metropolitan area and in each 
rural area, 

3. Implementation of classification plan. 
The very heart of these p. is a sug- 
gested amendment to the Federal Aid High- 
way Act requiring streets and highways to 
be functionally classified in accordance with 
definitions and standards developed cooper- 
atively by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion in consultation with the states and local 
Officials, We would suggest that a deadline 
of July 1st, 1972 be established for completing 
the classification program. Functional clas- 
sification would be on a state-wide basis 
with the state responsible for classifying the 
primary system and the metropolitan 3-C 
planning agencies and the multi-county 3-C 
planning agencies responsible for classifying 
streets and highways within their jurisdic- 
tions subject to approval by the states. States 
would be expected to aid local planning agen- 
cies in this process. 

4. New fund allocation formulas. Effective 
with the fiscal year beginning July 1st, 1972, 
funds allocated. under the present ABC pro- 
gram would be distributed under a new for- 
mula ng the new functional classi- 
fication system. Funds from the federal gov- 
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ernment would be distributed to the states 
earmarked for the state primary system, the 
urban system and the rural system. The 
percentage of federal funds allocated for 
each of these programs from the trust fund 
and the allocations within each fund among 
the states would be set at the national level. 
Distribution formulas among the states from 
each system fund would be developed, rec- 
ognizing the various characteristics rele- 
vant to each system. States would be given 
leeway to transfer a small percentage of their 
allotment between the three systems ac- 
cording to their state needs. 

5. Reversing fund allocations. We propose 
that beginning with the fiscal year 1973 
funds allocated annually to the Interstate 
system should be fixed at an amount equal 
to the average amount of money appropri- 
ated to the Interstate system during the 
preceding five fiscal years. All receipts in the 
trust fund in excess of this fixed allocation 
to the Interstate system would be appropri- 
ated for the new state, urban, and rural 
(SUR) systems. In the present program the 
interstate system authorization from high- 
way trust funds are increasing as a result of 
increased receipts into the trust fund. The 
ABC authorizations remain stable at one bil- 
lion dollars per year. Extension of the pro- 
jected completion date of the interstate sys- 
tem from 1972 to as late as 1980 because of 
always increasing cost estimates threatens to 
continue to consume trust funds resulting 
in further delay for critical projects off the 
Interstate system. 

We currently have a freeze on the ABC 
funds. In effect, we are suggesting that after 
fiscal year 1973, the freeze should be on the 
Interstate system and that the annual in- 
crement of increased receipts into the trust 
fund should be used to speed up construc- 
tion on non-Interstate projects. 

6. Allocations within the states. Local 
projects to be financed by SUR funds would 
be proposed by the “Three C planning” agen- 
cies in metropolitan and rural areas and local 
assigned priorities would be submitted to the 
state highway departments. The states would 
then assign the urban and rural system 
monies to these projects from the respective 
system funds. Construction basically would 
be a state responsibility. However, the state 
can and should be able to delegate this re- 
sponsibility where city and county high- 
way departments are capable of administer- 
ing construction projects in their jurisdic- 
tions. 

Summary and Conclusion. In effect, we are 
suggesting that some of the principles and 
concepts that have proven so successful in 
the development of 41,000 miles of Interstate 
highways now be applied at the metropoli- 
tan and rural level to develop systems of 
roads in these areas based upon a uniform 
national system of road classification. We are 
suggesting that the Congress determine al- 
location formulas to distribute the monies 
between the states with some leeway left to 
the state to allocate the funds between the 
three systems within a state. We also are 
suggesting that the only effective long range 
method of building highways is through the 
universal application of the continuing, 
comprehensive cooperative highway plan- 
ning process on the urban, rural and state- 
wide primary systems. 

We also would strongly emphasize that we 
proceed immediately to amend the Federal 
Aid Highway Act to move toward this new 
approach to highway planning. It has been 
repeatedly emphasized by planners, high- 
way officials, and, state and local officials 
generally that there is a very long lead time 
in preparing land use plans and developing 
sensible highway systems based upon realis- 
tic functional highway classifications. 

We look forward to continuing our very 
close working relationship with the National 
League of Cities and are hopeful of being 
able to work with the Congress, the Ad- 
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ministration and the state highway depart- 

ments in developing an effective long range 

highway program that is so desperately 
needed. 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF CITIES BY PATRICK HEALY, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, ON AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE 
FEDERAL Am ABC PROGRAM AND THE Fu- 
TURE OF HIGHWAY PROGRAMS IN URBAN 
AREAS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS, 
House PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, FEBRU- 
ARY 20, 1968 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Patrick Healy, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National League of Cities. I appear 
on behalf of 14,400 cities, affiliated with the 
National League of Cities and located in all 
fifty states. 

The purpose of my testimony is twofold: 

First, to urge Congress to continue its sup- 
port of the ABC program for highway im- 
provement. 

Second, to urge that this committee take 
action, during this session of Congress, to 
initiate the development of a new highway 
program to be implemented as the Interstate 
System approaches completion. 

The National League of Cities urges au- 
thorization and appropriations of at least 
the current $1 billion funding level for the 
ABC System for each of the fiscal years 1970 
and 1971. That sum must be available to as- 
sure even a nominal improvement in street 
and highway systems essential to move traf- 
fic in and around our urban areas. 

Our cities badly need funds to improve 
streets and highways that are not part of 
the Interstate System, The 1968 National 
Highway Needs Report, recently submitted to 
the Congress by the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, emphasizes that it is in urban 
areas where highway systems most urgently 
require improvement. A recent survey con- 
ducted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials concludes that approxi- 
mately 34.7% of current ABC appropriations 
are spent in urban areas. While this percent- 
age is significant, and a great improvement 
over allocations in earlier years of the pro- 
gram, it is still far from sufficient to keep 
pace with the growing need to provide urban 
areas with comprehensive highway systems. 
Consequently, any interruption or reduction 
in the flow of ABC monies would certainly 
compound an already difficult local traffic 
and financial situation. 

I have confidence that this Committee, and 
this Congress, recognizes the importance of 
the ABC program and will continue it at at 
least its current funding level. 

The National League of Cities believes that 
Congress must begin now to develop a new 
highway program; a program which will 
more nearly meet the requirements of this 
urban nation. 

A long lead time is necessary to plan and 
develop highway systems. As Chairman Fal- 
lon noted last June: 

“Because of the magnitude of the highway 
construction program and because of the im- 
portance of coordinating highway construc- 
tion with other activities, it is necessary to 
initiate action to plan for any new program 
several years before it is to begin.” The 1968 
National Highway Needs Report also noted: 
“The planning for future highway programs 
cannot wait completion of the Interstate 
System. An orderly transition from the pres- 
ent program to the new requires that pre- 
liminary planning studies begin at the earli- 
est possible time. The available lead time (to 
1975) is just barely adequate even now.” 

Any new highway program must have as 
its goal the development of a coordinated 
transportation system, The Interstate System 
will never achieve maximum effectiveness, 
nor will urban centers achieve maximum vi- 
ability if disproportionate emphasis con- 
tinues to be placed on one element of the 
transportation system. 
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The Interstate System has succeeded in 
reducing congestion in some ways in urban 
areas, but it has increased it in others by 
dumping large amounts of traffic onto street 
systems unprepared to absorb such heavy 
traffic volumes. Its own utility has been lim- 
ited because it is often compelled to function 
as a local arterial to relieve inadequate, con- 
gested streets which should carry more local 
traffic. Further, development of essential 
urban traffic circulation systems is not apt 
to occur in the absence of any federal sup- 
port for such systems. 

Many needed improvements in local street 
and highway systems not a part of the Inter- 
state System have been deferred pending the 
projected 1972 completion date for the In- 
terstate System. As the completion date for 
the Interstate System is put off further and 
further, the need for action on these other 
projects is ever more compelling. 

Recent cost estimates indicate that the In- 
terstate System will not be completed until 
well after the originally projected 1972 com- 
pletion date. Before that System is com- 
pleted, an interim program must be initiated 
to decrease congestion and improve the 
safety and convenience of travel on major 
arteries within metropolitan areas and on 
essential elements of the highway system in 
rural regions by focusing resources on the 
most necessary highway projects deferred 
pending completion of the Interstate System. 
A procedure must be developed to “phase in” 
a new highway program as early as possible. 

Thus it is appropriate, while discussing 
the immediate future of the ABC program, 
that we look ahead to the problems and so- 
lutions involved in developing coordinated 
transportation systems for urban areas in 
the next decade. 

While we are concerned with the total 
highway program, as an organization of 
America’s cities, our primary concern is 
urban transportation. In this latter respect 
we propose that a new urban transportation 
program should have three vital character- 
istics: 

It should provide convenience and econ- 
omy of travel, but it should also be a tool 
to shape the growth of metropolitan areas 
and have as its goal improvement of the 
quality of the urban environment. 

It should be sufficiently flexible to permit 
the particular characteristics of the urban 
region to be served to determine the trans- 
portation modes and services most appro- 
priate for the area. 

It should be stuctured so as to assure 
funding of the transportation system em- 
ploying the mix of modes most appropriate 
to good transportation in the urban area. 

Further, we believe that such a program 
should seek to overcome some present road- 
blocks to coordinated transportation devel- 
opment which are inherent in past and cur- 
rent highway programs. For example, 

The allocation of Federal highway funds 
through the Interstate and the ABC pro- 
grams has encouraged development of par- 
ticular classes of roads in urban areas with 
insufficient provision for the needs of the 
total urban highway network. 

Funds have generally been allocated with- 
out sufficient consideration of the priorities 
necessary to develop an integrated urban 
major street and highway system. 

Construction of the Interstate System and 
urban expressway elements of the State Pri- 
mary System through cities have created 
severe traffic problems because insufficient 
attention has been given to fiaancing devel- 
opment of related local major street systems. 

Use of highway funds for }ighway related 
public transportation aspects of the total 
system has been severely re: tricted in spite 
of the fact that such use co ud complement 
the highway systems. 

The coordinated development of highways 
and public transportation systems has been 
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impeded because the public transportation 
program has been compelled to depend on 
annual and relatively minor Federal appro- 
priations in contrast to substantially greater 
Federal funds available to finance the high- 
way system. 

The National League of Cities’ program 
emphasizes an approach to urban transporta- 
tion which will stimulate coordinated devel- 
opment of all transportation systems and 
which will integrate transportation into the 
total development process of the community. 
Through its foresight, the Congress has al- 
ready provided the basic ingredients of a 
program to coordinate development of total 
transportation systems. These include: 

A comprehensive, continuing transporta- 
tion planning process. 

A Federal Aid Highway Program. 

A Federal Aid Mass Transit Program. 

These basic ingredients now must be 
brought into a meaningful relationship in 
metropolitan area development, and should 
be applied to multi-county, non-metropolitan 
areas. 

Because of the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1962, all urban 
areas over 50,000 population are currently 
engaged in a comprehensive, continuing 
transportation planning process. This plan- 
ning process is intended to relate urban de- 
velopment and the development of all modes 
of transportation in the area it covers. High- 
way and mass transit funds should be chan- 
neled to finance development programs based 
on plans and priorities resulting from this 
comprehensive transportation planning proc- 
ess. Coordination of transportation improve- 
ments with other metropolitan development 
programs can be achieved through applica- 
tion of the requirements of Section 204 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966; a valuable device 
for relating functional and comprehensive 


planning. 

The growing highway needs of urban areas 
must be met through a reorientation of the 
highway program, but at the same time, 
commitments made by the present highway 
program must be honored to achieve success- 
ful completion of the Interstate System. We 
suggest the following as a transition plan 
to redirect and increase aid for non-Inter- 
state highway development in urban and 
rural areas while at the same time fulfilling 
the commitment to complete the Interstate 
System within a reasonable time. 

1. The Highway Trust Fund must be con- 
tinued beyond its current 1972 expiration 
date to assure adequate financing to com- 
plete the Interstate System and to meet 
other essential highway needs. This Congress 
should make it clear that the Trust Fund 
will be continued. 

2. The Interstate System mileage should 
not be extended beyond the present 41,000 
mile limit. We suggest that upon completion 
of the Interstate System the federal-state 
matching formula be reduced to a standard 
matching formula for all federal aided sys- 
tems and that any mileage necessary to pro- 
vide linkages to the Interstate System be 
financed as part of the State Primary System. 

3. Support must be continued for metro- 
politan transportation planning through the 
comprehensive, continuing transportation 
planning process. A program must be initi- 
ated to develop transportation plans for non- 
metropolitan areas through multi-county 
planning agencies utilizing the same process. 
To give transportation planning necessary 
support, we advocate an increase in the pres- 
ent one and one-half percent of the Highway 
Trust Fund reserved for planning and re- 
search, We suggest that a specified amount 
of this money be set aside for transportation 
planning. Beginning with fiscal year 1973, no 
Federal funds should be allocated to support 
street and highway development in any area, 
urban or rural, that does not maintain a com- 
prehensive transportation planning process. 

4. The rules of states and local govern- 
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ments in the highway planning and devel- 
opment process should be redefined. States 
should be assigned responsibility for plan- 
ning and programming improvements on the 
State Primary System, including the Inter- 
state System, in both urban and rural areas. 
The comprehensive transportation planning 
agency responsible for development of trans- 
portation plans in each metropolitan area 
should be assigned responsibility for plan- 
ning and programming improvements to the 
urban street and highway system in its ju- 
risdiction. Multi-county transportation plan- 
ning agencies, acting through the coopera- 
tive transportation planning process, should 
be assigned responsibility for planning and 
programming improvements on the rural 
secondary system within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

5. Implementation of a program to achieve 
a complete functional classification of streets 
and highways by July 1, 1971 should be man- 
dated. All streets and highways should be 
classified according to definitions and stand- 
ards developed by the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, in consultation with state, 
county and city officials. Functional classifi- 
cation should be on a state-wide basis with 
the state responsible for classifying the ee 
mary System and the metropolitan 
tation planning agencies and mitlticoounty 
transportation planning agencies responsible 
for classifying other streets and highways 
within their jurisdictions, subject to state 
approval. States would be expected to aid lo- 
cal planning agencies in their classification 
process. Beginning with fiscal year 1973, 
no Federal funds should be allocated to sup- 
port street and highway construction in any 
area that does not have a functional classi- 
fication of its street and highway system. 

6. Effective with the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1973 funds allocated under the cur- 
rent ABC program should be distributed 
under a new allocation formula recognizing 
the new functional classification. The funds 
should be divided among the three a 
the State System, the Urban System and the 
Rural System. The percentage of Federal 
funds allocated for each of these 
from the Trust Fund should be set by the 
Congress. The distribution formulas among 
the states from each system fund should 
recognize the various characteristics rele- 
vant to each system. These formulas should 
be related to objective criteria which permit 
biennial adjustment of allocations as con- 
ditions change. States should be given lee- 
way to transfer a small percentage of their 
allotment between the three systems accord- 
ing to need. 

7. Beginning July 1, 1972 funds allocated 
to the Interstate System annually until its 
completion should be fixed at a sum equal 
to the average amount of money appropri- 
ated to the Interstate System from the Trust 
Fund for the previous five fiscal years. All 
receipts in the Trust Fund in excess of the 
allocation to the Interstate System in fiscal 
year 1973 and each year thereafter should 
be appropriated for the State, Urban, Rural 
(SUR) System. In the present program, the 
Interstate System allotments from the 
Highway Trust Fund increase as a result of 
increments in Trust Fund revenues, while 
the ABC system allotments remain stable. 
Vital, non-Interstate System projects have 
been delayed and the program has been re- 
duced in size because cost increases have 
eaten into the fixed appropriation of $1 bil- 
lion. Extension of the completion date for 
the Interstate System from 1972 to at least 
1975 because of increased cost estimates 
threatens to continue to consume. Trust 
Funds, resulting in further delay for criti- 
cal projects not on the Interstate System. 
Extending time for completion of the Inter- 
state System so that the critical needs of 
other elements of a coordinated highway 
system can be met is as justifiable a basis 
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for a stretchout as extending the completion 
date because of increased costs. 

8. Streets and highways eligible for Fed- 
eral aid under the new State, Urban, and 
Rural (SUR) program should be those with 
classifications similar to the following: 

State Primary System—Its purpose would 
be to provide for expeditious movement of 
large volumes of traffic between, around and 
through metropolitan areas. A secondary 
purpose of some routes might be to provide 
direct access to abutting land. Some state 
primary routes would be built to freeway or 
expressway standards: A freeway would have 
complete separation of conflicting traffic 
flows, while an expressway may have few or 
no grade separations and may be a stage 
development toward a freeway. Other primary 
routes would not be built to as high stand- 
ards but these routes would normally be sub- 
ject to the necessary regulation of parking, 
turning movements, pedestrian use, en- 
trances, exits and curb use. 

Urban Major Street and Highway System 
Major streets and highways would allow for 
traffic movement between and across portions 
of the urban area. They would provide direct 
service to principal traffic generators and 
connections to the Interstate or state pri- 
mary systems. A secondary purpose would be 
to provide direct access to abutting land. 
These roads would be subject to the neces- 
sary regulations governing parking, turning 
movements, pedestrian use, entrances, exits 
and curb use. The individual major streets 
would combine to make a system for traffic 
movement in the metropolitan area. In some 
cases major streets would be divided arterial 
roadways with some control of access and 
they may even be built to freeway or express- 
way standards. Collector streets which con- 
nect major streets and highways directly with 
residential and industrial areas and local 
streets which connect to collectors or major 
streets and serve primarily as access to abut- 
ting property would not be included in the 
Federal-aid program. 

Rural System—The rural system would be 
composed of major secondary roads not on 
the Interstate or state primary systems, lo- 
cated outside of metropolitan areas. These 
roads. would serve the same function in rural 
areas as that served by the major street and 
highway system in urban areas. Roads classi- 
fied as of lesser importance would not be 
eligible for aid. 

9. Projects on the Urban and Rural Sys- 
tems to be financed by SUR funds would be 
proposed by the local transportation plan- 
ning agencies in metropolitan and rural 
areas and submitted, with determined priori- 
ties, to the state highway departments. The 
states would assign the urban and rural sys- 
tem money to these projects from the respec- 
tive system funds. 

10. Construction should be basically a state 
responsibility. However, the states should be 
able, as heretofore, to delegate this respon- 
sibility where city and county governments 
are capable of administering projects in their 
jurisdictions, 

The National League of Cities will present, 
at the appropriate time, a proposal to achieve 
a better coordination of highway and public 
transportation programs. I recognize that the 
public transportation program is not the re- 
sponsibility of this committee and I mention 
it only in passing, We believe that the public 
transportation component of the total trans- 
portation system, in areas where it is rele- 
vant, should be planned and financed in a 
manner similar to that for the highway am 
tem, with modifications to 
public transportation will not serve ree 
community as highways do. To provide funds 
adequate for support of a successful urban 
transportation program we will urge: 

A. That the present Highway Trust Fund 
be continued and be reserved for highways at 
current rates and with the additions sug- 
gested in the President's Budget Message, and 
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B. That a $1.5 billion contract authority 
be made available to the Department of 
Transportation to support development of 
public transportation facilities identified by 
the comprehensive transportation planning 
process as essential to a comprehensive and 
integrated transportation system. 

To achieve the goals of a coordinated na- 
tional transportation system and viable ur- 
ban centers the energies of concerned officials 
at all levels of government, and private trans- 
portation interests, must be unified. Only 
with coordinated transportation systems 
planned and developed to fit the needs of the 
communities they serve can the Nation’s 
cities hope to be prepared to meet the great 
challenges in America’s Third Century. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your atten- 
tion. I will be happy to answer any questions. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
turned to the Chamber immediately after 
the vote on rollcall No. 35. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “aye.” I ask 
that the Recorp show that I would have 
so voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment will appear in the RECORD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr, AL- 
BERT), for Monday, February 26 and 
Tuesday, February 27, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. MAILLARD (at the request of Mr. 
SmirH of California), for the week of 
February 26, 1968, on account of official 
business, 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. SISK), 
for Monday and Tuesday, February 26 
and 27, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MacGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
Winn), for 5 minutes today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tenzer) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. McFatt, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Howarp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tunney, for 15 minutes, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1968. 

Mr. Lonc of Louisiana, 30 minutes, on 
February 29, 1968. 

ons! OLSEN, for 60 minutes, on March 6, 
1968. 

Mr. Tenzer, for 60 minutes, on March 

6, 1968. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Perkins in two instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Hatt and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Betts and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ONE of Massachusetts in two 
instances and to include newspaper 
clippings. 

Mr, HoLIrIEID immediately following 
the remarks of Mr. Rocers of Colorado 
on the President’s message on the city 
insurance. 

Mr. DuULsKI and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WHITENER to extend his remarks 
prior to consideration of the committee 
amendments to H.R. 15131 today. 

Mr. McMrLan immediately following 
passage of H.R. 15131. 

Mr. EDMONDSON in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Winn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. BUTTON. 

Mr. ScCHADEBERG. 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. DENNEY. 

Mr. Tart. 

Mr. Bos Wiso in three instances. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. 

Mr. Battin. 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. Cowcer. 

Mr. Curtis in two instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four. instances. 

Mr. Zwack in two instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. McC.tory. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. DOLE. 

Mrs. DwYeEr in three instances. 

Mr. WATSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tenzer) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. OTTINGER in five instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. WILTIAN D. Forp in two instances. 

Mr. Fountarn in two instances. 

Mr. Pepper in three instances. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. RODINO., 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Tenzer in five instances. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Howarp. 

Mr. Fascett in four instances. 

Mr. Ercserc in two instances. 

Mr. Band in three instances. 

Mr. Meens in two instances. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 
Mr. RARICK in four instances. 
Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Mr. FALLON in two instances. 
Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. GIAIMO. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD in two instances. 
Mr. KIRWAN. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. Wotrr in four instances. 


Mrs: MINK. 

Mr. MoorHeap in two instances. 

Mr. KARTH. 

Mr. Vanixk in two instances. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. REES. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. KYROS. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Garmatz in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

Mr, SELDEN. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. MacuHeEn in six instances. 

Mr. Brncuam in two instances. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Kornecay in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Febru- 
ary 27, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVECOMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1553. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posal to eliminate unnecessary and cumber- 
some barriers which inhibit foreign visitors 
and businessmen from traveling to the 
United States (H. Doc. No. 263); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

1554. A letter from the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies, transmitting a special report 
on U.S, participation in a proposed increase 
in the authorized callable capital stock of 
the Inter-American Development Bank (H. 
Doc. No. 264); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

1555. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 14, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of the reports on 
Ipswich River, Mass., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted August 14, 
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1959 (H. Doc. No. 265); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
an illustration. 

1556. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to assist in the 
provision of housing for low and moderate 
income families, and to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing and urban devel- 
opment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1557. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation titled “Na- 
tional Insurance and Development Corpora- 
tion Act of 1968”; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1558. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the 20th annual report of oper- 
ations, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1559. A letter from the Chairman, Water 
Resources Council, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to revise the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for administering the 
provisions of the act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1560. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1561. A letter from the Chairman, the 
Renegotiation Board, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to extend the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1562. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend sections 501 and 504 of title 
18, United States Code, so as to strengthen 
the law relating to the counterfeiting of 
postage meter stamps or other improper uses 
of the metered mail system; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 20, 
1968, the following bill was reported on 
February 23, 1968: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 15414. A bill to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communication 
services and on automobiles, and to apply 
more generally the provisions relating to 
payments of estimated tax by corporations 
(Rept. No. 1104). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


[Submitted February 26, 1968] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. S. 805. An act to amend section 
202(b) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istration Services Act of 1949 (Rept. No. 
1105). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 15542. A bill to amend title 10, United 

States Code, to equalize the retirement pay of 
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members of the uniformed services of equal 

rank and years of service, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 15543. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 15544. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to prohibit the fund- 
ing of programs designed to burden the pub- 
lic assistance programs of the States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 15545. A bill to provide compensation 
for civilian American citizens and prisoners 
of war captured during the Vietnam conflict; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 15546. A bill to amend section 883 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to exemption from taxation of earnings 
of ships under foreign flag; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 15547. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAZEN: 
H.R. 15548. A bill to enable baby chick, 


-started pullet, laying hen, and table egg pro 


ducers to consistently provide an adequate 
supply of these commodities to meet the 
needs of consumers, to stabilize, maintain, 
and develop orderly marketing conditions at 
prices reasonable to the consumers and pro- 
ducers, and to promote and expand the use 
and consumption of such commodities and 
products thereof; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 15549. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 15550. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 15551. A bill to provide equitable 
burial reimbursements and allowances for 
military personnel killed while on active 
duty and to provide for the orderly deter- 
mination of such reimbursements and al- 
Pik na to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 15552. A bill to amend section 201(c) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

H.R. 15553. A bill to strengthen the inter- 
nal security of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15554. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 15555. A bill establishing certain qual- 
ifications for persons appointed to the Su- 
preme Court; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15556. A bill to define the jurisdiction 
of the Superior Court and the inferior courts 
ordained and established by the Congress 
under article III of the Constitution of the 
United States in criminal prosecutions in- 
volving admissions or confessions of the ac- 
cused; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15557. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make a misdemeanor the 
flight, in interstate or foreign commerce, by 
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any person who is the parent of a minor 
child or who is a married man, if such person 
so flees with the intent of evading his legal 
responsibilities with respect to the support 
or maintenance of his minor child or of his 
wife; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 15558. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 15559. A bill to prohibit questions re- 
lating to production, acreage, operation, or 
finances of any farm or farmer in an agri- 
cultural census; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 15560. A bill to prohibit electronic 
surveillance by persons other than duly au- 
thorized law enforcement officers engaged in 
the investigation or prevention of specified 
categories of offenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 15561. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 15562. A bill to extend the expiration 
date of the act of September 19, 1966; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 15563. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 15564. A bill to provide for an equi- 
table sharing of the U.S. market by electronic 
articles of domestic and of foreign origin; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 15565. A bill to provide needed facili- 
ties and services not otherwise available for 
the accommodation of visitors in the areas 
administered by the National Park Service, 
by authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to guarantee loans which are part of con- 
cessioner investments in such facilities and 
services, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 15566. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1958 with respect to control 
and eradication of obnoxious aquatic plants; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 15567. A bill providing for full dis- 
closure of corporate equity ownership of 
securities under the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 15568. A bill to direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make regulations 
that certain railroad vehicles be equipped 
with reflectors or luminous material so that 
they can be readily seen at night; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Galifornia: 

H.R. 15569. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, OLSEN: 

H.R. 15570. A bill to modify certain pro- 
visions of title 39, United States Code, relat- 
ing to hours of work and overtime for cer- 
tain employees in the postal field service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 15571. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to set standards to assure safe 
and healthful working conditions for work- 
ing men and women, to assist the States to 
participate in efforts to assure such working 
conditions, to provide for research, informa- 

_ tion, education, and training in the field of 
occupational safety and health, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

H.R. 15572. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by increasing 
the penalties for illegal manufacture and 
traffic in hallucinogenic drugs (including 
LSD) and other depressant and stimulant 
drugs, including possession of such drugs 
for sale or other disposal to another, and by 
making it a misdemeanor to possess any 
such drug for one’s own use except when 
prescribed or furnished by a licensed prac- 
titioner, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 15573. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 15574. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Jacons, Mr. Maturas of Maryland, 
Mr. NELSEN, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 15575. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention and control of air pollution in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 15576. A bill to enable potato grow- 
ers to finance a nationally coordinated re- 
search and promotion program to improve 
their competitive position and expand their 
markets for potatoes by increasing consumer 
acceptance of such potatoes and potato 
products and by improving the quality of 
potatoes and potato products that are made 
available to the consumer; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 15577. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to lease certain 
parking facilities; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 15578. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in glycine; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. 8 

H.R. 15579. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act. to strengthen and ex- 
pand food service programs for children, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania 
(for himself and Mr. CORBETT) : 

H.R. 15580. A bill to postpone for 2 years 
the date on which passenger vessels operat- 
ing solely on the inland rivers and waterways 
must comply with certain safety standards; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.J. Res. 1119. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
including February 14 (the birthday of Fred- 
erick Douglass) as Afro-American History 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.J. Res. 1120. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H. J. Res. 1121. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.J. Res. 1122. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on. the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.J. Res. 1123. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.J. Res. 1124. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.J. Res. 1125. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the eligibility of 
certain persons to vote for any candidate 
for elector of President and Vice President 
or for a candidate for election as a Senator 
or Representative in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 1126. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for the mandatory 
retirement of Judges of the Supreme Court 
at the age of 70; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 1127. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to authorize Congress, by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, to override deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.J. Res. 1128. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
including February 14 (the birthday of Fred- 
erick Douglass) as Afro-American History 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.J. Res. 1129. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Poreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. J. Res. 1130. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for the direct 
election of the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con, Res. 655. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the 25th anniversary of the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 656. Concurrent resolution to 
require France to pay its World War I debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Con. Res. 657. Concurrent resolution 
providing for ceremonies in the rotunda of 
the Capitol in connection with the unveiling 
of the bust of Constantino Brumidi; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 658. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the proceedings 
in connection with the unveiling of the bust 
of Constantino Brumidi; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H. Res. 1073. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 15581. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Florio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANNUNZIO: ; 

H.R. 15582. A bill for the relief of Jean Lee 

Toy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROCK: x 
H.R. 15583. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
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Pedro A. Paulete; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 15584. A bill for the relief of Cheng 
Ken Han; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15585. A bill for the relief of Anna 
M. Knips and her daughter, Patrizia Knips; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15586. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Enrique Mayorga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CONTE: 
H.R, 15587. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
la Parisi Violi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. à 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16588. A bill for the relief of Eufemia, 
Natale, and Paolo Paladino; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. R. 15589. A bill for the relief of Tere- 

sita sig to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
y Mr. KUPFERMAN: 
H.R. 15590. A bill for the relief of Margue- 
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rite Cecelia Meeth (nee O'Connor); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 15591. A bill for the relief of Pfc. John 
Patrick Collopy, US51615166; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 15592. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Denaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15593. A bill for the relief of Crisanto 
G. Mamaril; to the Committee of the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15594. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Novello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 
H.R. 15595. A bill for the relief of Fran- 


‘cesco Buzzetta; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. j 
By Mr. PERKINS: 
H.R. 15596. A bill for the. relief of Masak 
Abdulian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHRIVER: 
H.R. 15597. A bill for the relief of Dr. Yusuf 
Qamar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 15598. A bill for the relief of Dr. Prab- 
hond Chinuntdet, Saichal Chinuntdet, Sah- 
arat Chinuntdet, and Rattapol Chinuntdet; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

247. By Mr. HALEY: Petition of the Pre- 
serves of American Religious Tradition, rela- 
tive to the voluntary expression in public 
schools of religious beliefs; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

248. By the SPEAKER: Petition of State 
Corporation Commission, Topeka, Kans., rel- 
ative to a moratorium on all train discontin- 
uances; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE—Monday, February 26, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. JOHN 
STENNIS, a Senator from the State of 
Mississippi. 

Rev. Hans Rebane, pastor, Estonian 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, 
Seabrook, N.J., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our gracious heavenly Father, it is 
good to pause with Thee for a moment 
before starting out into the business of 
this day. 

Thou hast called us and our Nation toa 
place of trust and responsibility through- 
out the world; enlighten the thoughts 
and govern the actions of all those in 
our country and in all other lands who 
are responsible for justice and order and 
peace. Guide and protect those who 
guard us and watch upon the ramparts 
the men in line of battle; those who 
direct them here and abroad; the leaders 
of this Nation who bear the weight of 
duty, even when those around them are 
uncertain and critical. Grant us grace 
fearlessly to contend against evil 
wherever it is found, and to make no 
peace with oppression and tyranny. 

Thou, heavenly Father, knowest the 
aspirations and hopes of all Estonians 
on this 50th anniversary of the procla- 
mation of their independence; the inde- 
pendence for which that small nation 
paid a great price but which was 
snatched from them by the cruel aggres- 
sor. We pray, make the aggressor loosen 
his grip on their homeland and all the 
other countries still kept captive. Hasten 
the day when all men shall dwell to- 
gether in peace and unity and in obedi- 
ence of Thy law of love. 

We are grateful to know that we do 
not pray in vain in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1968. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JOHN STENNIS, a Senator from 


the State of Mississippi, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr, STENNIS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, February 22, 1968, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
ON HOUSING RECEIVED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT (H. DOC. NO. 261) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to the order of Wednes- 
day, February 21, 1968, the Secretary of 
the Senate on February 22, 1968, received 
a message from the President of the 
United States on housing. 

The Chair now lays the message be- 
fore the Senate, and without objection 
it will be printed in the Recorp without 
being read, and then appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The cities that sprang up along the 
seaports, the river banks and the prairie 
crossroads of America were built and 
grew with pride and hope—until the early 
20th century. 

For several decades, now, the tide has 
run against the growth, strength and vi- 
tality of our cities. 

Today, America’s cities are in crisis. 
This clear and urgent warning rises from 
the decay of decades—and is amplified by 
the harsh realities of the present. 

The crisis has been long in forming. 
At the turn of the century, Lincoln Stef- 
fens told of “the shame of the cities.” 
Jane Addams spoke of “the vast num- 
bers of the city’s disinherited.” 


Powerful forces swept the city after 
World War II, hastening its erosion. 

People who could afford to began mov- 
ing by the hundreds of thousands to 
new suburbs to escape urban crush and 
congestion. Other hundreds of thousands 
were trapped inside by a wall of preju- 
dice, denial, and lack of opportunity. 

They were joined by still thousands 
more from America’s rural heartland— 
the unskilled and the unprepared, dis- 
placed by advances in technology. Their 
thirst was for opportunity, for jobs, and 
for a better life. They found instead a 
mirage: for stripped of its bright lights, 
the city for them was poverty, unemploy- 
ment and human misery. 

We see the results dramatically in the 
great urban centers where millions live 
amid decaying buildings—with streets 
clogged with traffic; with air and water 
polluted by the soot and waste of in- 
dustry which finds it much less expen- 
sive to move outside the city than to 
modernize within it; with crime rates 
rising so rapidly each year that more 
and more miles of city streets become un- 
safe after dark; with increasingly inade- 
quate public services and a smaller and 
smaller tax base from which to raise 
the funds to improve them. 

But these problems exist in hundreds 
of smaller towns and cities across Amer- 
ica—towns and cities whose growth is in 
numbers of people, but not in homes, or 
jobs, or public services, or schools or 
health facilities to serve them. The re- 
sult too often is that these cities grow 
with decay, human misery, lack of job 
opportunity and increasingly concen- 
trated poverty. 

If the promise of the American city is 
to be recaptured—if our cities are to be 
saved from the blight of obsolescence and 
despair—we must now firmly set the 
course that America will travel. 

There is no time to lose. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY 

The human problems of the city are 
staggering: 

—Ghetto youth with little education, 

no skills and limited opportunity. 

—Citizens afraid to walk their streets 

at night, and justifiably so. 
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—Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexi- 
can Americans barred by prejudice 
from full participation in the city’s 
life. 

Illiteracy and disease, a lack of jobs 
and even dignity itself—these are the 
problems of the city, just as as its tene- 
ments, traffic jams and rats are problems. 

The city will not be transformed until 
the lives of the least among its dwellers 
are changed as well. Until men whose 
days are empty and despairing can see 
better days ahead, until they can stand 
proud and know their children’s lives 
will be better than their own—until that 
day comes, the city will not truly be 
rebuilt. 

That is the momentous and inescapable 
truth we face in this hour of America’s 
history. 

No single statement or message can 
embrace the solutions to the city’s prob- 
lems. No single program can attack them. 

No one can say how long it will take, 
or how much of our fortune will eventu- 
ally be committed. For the problems we 
are dealing with are stubborn, en- 
trenched and slow to yield. 

But we are moving on them—now— 
through more than a hundred programs, 
long and short range, making financial 
commitments of more than $22 billion 
to the task. 

THE WORK SO FAR 

The last several years have witnessed 
a remarkable record of legislative 
achievement and most of it has borne 
on the problems of the cities. 

We struck down discrimination in job 
opportunities, public accommodations, 
and voting in the Civil Rights Acts of 
1964 and 1965. 

We provided job training for nearly 
2 million disadvantaged men and wom- 
en who now have the skills to support 
themselves and their families with dig- 
nity and self-respect. 

We cut through a century of opposi- 
tion and controversy to help the poor 
school child with the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

We brought healing and health to the 
elderly and the poor through Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

We moved to help combat the pollu- 
tion that poisons a city’s air and fouls 
its waters. 

And, with the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, we finally embarked on a 
concentrated effort to eliminate poverty 
in this nation. That landmark measure 
has helped to change the lives of 6 mil- 
lion Americans. 

These programs have brought hope to 
people in every city and town in Amer- 
ica. Children from the slums find a new 
chance to succeed through Head Start. 
Poor teenagers earn their first paychecks 
through a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program and stay in school. Needy young 
men and women, whose talents might 
once have been their life’s frustration, 
go on to college through Upward Bound. 
Men find self-respect and good jobs 
through work training programs. Half a 
million volunteers are engaged in a mis- 
sion of service to the destitute of their 
communities. More than 6 million Amer- 
icans have been lifted out of poverty. 
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But almost 29 million citizens still re- 
main in poverty. 

If the problems of the city are to be 
solved, there can be no retreat in the 
War on Poverty. It must be pressed, with 
renewed emphasis on the most critical 
needs of the poor—job opportunities and 
education for the young, and the chance 
to join in cooperative self-help efforts to 
improve their own lives, as well as to par- 
ticipate in the broader community attack 
on poverty. 

Last year the Congress extended the 
life of the poverty program for two 
years—but it appropriated only $1.77 
billion, some $290 million less than we 
sought. 

For fiscal 1969, I recommend appro- 
priations to the full level of Congres- 
sional authorization—$2.18 billion—for 
the anti-poverty program. 

All of these measures help the people 
who live in our cities. 

They are new programs, and only now 
are they beginning to take hold in im- 
proving lives of men, women and chil- 
dren. 

With other proposals I have made to 
Congress this year—for open housing, 
for safe streets, for gun control, for 500,- 
000 new, private sector job opportunities 
for the hard-core unemployed, for better 
education—we can further protect and 
improve the lot and the life of the city 
dweller. 

Today, however, I want to speak of 
programs designed especially for our 
cities—of shelter for its citizens and 
plans for its revitalization. This message, 
too, is for men and their families. For our 
lives are profoundly affected by the en- 
vironment in which we live, the city in 
which we work and reside, the home in 
which we relax and renew our strength. 

AN EVOLUTIONARY RESPONSE 


Five Presidents and fifteen Congresses 
have forged the Federal response to the 
problems of housing and urban develop- 
ment. 

It began in 1937, when Franklin Roose- 
velt saw a third of the nation ill-housed. 
He and the 75th Congress recognized 
that poor families could not, with their 
own resources, afford homes on the pri- 
vate market, and that some form of Gov- 
ernment help was necessary if they were 
to have decent shelter. The result was 
the historic legislation that launched the 
Public Housing program. 

Twelve years later, with the Housing 
Act of 1949, President Truman and the 
81st Congress started urban renewal and 
pledged “as soon as feasible... a de- 
cent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” 

In the 1954 Housing Act, President 
Eisenhower and the 83rd Congress ex- 
panded the program of urban renewal. 

At the beginning of this decade, 
President Kennedy and the 87th Con- 
gress enlarged the Government’s role to 
bring decent houses into the reach of 
families with moderate income. 

In spite of these strides, when I be- 
came President: 

We had a loose collection of federal 
housing agencies, each operating 
programs in isolation, not only of 
each other but also of the federal 
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assistance programs of other depart- 
ments. 

—Urban renewal was demolishing 
slum housing and dislocating people, 
but not enough new housing was 
being built for those forced to re- 
locate. 

—There was little interest in the pri- 
vate sector—by builders, architects 
and engineers—in providing decent 
Shelter for poor families, and the 
public housing program was stag- 
nated in numbers and in quality. 

—Our concern with housing, health 
care, education, welfare and other 
social services was fragmented in the 
local neighborhoods where it counts. 

Over the past four years, you in the 
ERS have approved our proposals 

—Establish a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to bring 
scattered housing and urban de- 
velopment programs together and 
give the American city the cabinet 
role it deserves. 

—Begin a new program of Rent Sup- 
plements to increase the housing 
supply for needy families. Built and 
operated by private enterprise, the 
portion of rent paid by the Govern- 
ment declines as the tenant’s income 

—Inaugurate the Model Cities Pro- 
gram, the first effort to attack blight 
on a massive scale and renovate en- 
tire neighborhoods, by providing 
special supplementary grants to 
those cities that concentrate the en- 
tire array of Federal, state and local 
programs, from health to housing, in 
the worst slum neighborhoods. 

Even these achievements are not suffi- 
cient to deal with the crisis our cities 
face today. They do provide a base on 
which the proposals in this message 
build. 

THE HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1968 

I propose the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968—a charter of re- 
newed hope for the American city. 

With this Act, the Nation will set a 
far-reaching goal to meet a massive na- 
tional need: the construction of 26 mil- 
lion new homes and apartments over the 
next 10 years. Six million of these will fi- 
nally replace the shameful substandard 
units of misery where more than 20 mil- 
lion Americans still live. 

This Act will authorize the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of 2.35 million 
housing units with $2.34 billion of con- 
tracting authority for the first five years 
of the ten-year program. 

Under this legislation, we will in the 
year ahead: 

—Start 300,000 housing units for more 
than one million citizens who need 
federal assistance to obtain decent 
housing. This is triple the rate of 
this year, and more than half the 
number built over the last decade. 

Continue to restore the core of our 
center cities—and with that, im- 
prove the lives of nearly 4 million 


Model 
Cities Program. 
—Summon the talents and energies of 
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private enterprise to the task of 
housing low-income families through 
the creation of a federally-chartered 
private, profit-making housing part- 
nership. 

—Make Urban Renewal a more effec- 
tive instrument for reclaiming 
neighborhoods, through a new 
neighborhood development program. 

—Add many thousands of construc- 
tion job opportunities in the inner 
city. 

—Stimulate the flow of private credit 
for home building in the city by pro- 
viding flexible interest ceilings on 
FHA mortgages and transferring the 
secondary market operations of the 
Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation to private ownership. 

—Help American cities develop mod- 
ern and efficient mass transit sys- 
tems and services. 

—Offer the American family an alter- 
native to crowded cities and sprawl- 
ing suburbs, through a program to 
build new communities. 

Improve planning for the orderly de- 
velopment of public facilities for ur- 
ban areas. 

—Establish a base of research, analysis 
and knowledge of urban areas so we 
can make better informed decisions 
about the cities. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED 


To achieve our housing goal, we must 
move from low to high production. 

We can make that shift only if the 
challenge summons the commitment of 

—The capital and mortgage finance 

markets, to supply the private funds 
which are the lifeblood of the con- 
struction industry. These funds must 
flow steadily and in increasing scale. 
—The home building industry, to tap 
an expanded Federally-assisted mar- 
ket for private low and moderate 
income sales and rental housing. 

—The genius of American business to 

bring to home building its skill and 
resources and the methods of mod- 
ern technology so that houses can be 
built faster, less expensively and 
more efficiently than ever before. 

—American labor, which has pledged 

to provide the necessary skilled man- 
power without discrimination. 

—Government at all levels, to improve 

the working relationships with each 
other, and with the builders, lenders, 
and low income families who will be 
served by this program. 

Most importantly, the Congress. 

First, the Congress must take steps now 
to insure strong, stable economic growth 
for the nation as a whole and the home 
building industry in particular. 

Once again I call upon the Congress 
to pass the anti- inflation tax which I 
recommended more than a year ago. 
Soaring interest rates will cripple the 
homebuilding industry. The temporary 
surcharge tax legislation can help to 
keep that from happening. 

Second, I urge the Congress to enact 
the fair housing legislation recommended 
repeatedly by this Administration. 

Third, I urge the Congress to renew, 
fully fund and strengthen the basic hous- 
ing and urban development legislation al- 
ready on the books. 
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HOMES FOR AMERICANS 


I urge the Congress to enact a program 
to provide 300,000 housing starts in fis- 
cal 1969 for the poor, the elderly, the 
handicapped, the displaced, and families 
with moderate incomes. 

This program would: 

1. Enable 100,000 low-income families 
to buy or repair their own homes. 

Home ownership is a cherished dream 
and achievement of most Americans. 

But it has always been out of reach of 
the nation’s low-income families. 

Owning a home can increase respon- 
sibility and stake out a man’s place in 
his community. The man who owns a 
home has something to be proud of and 
good reason to protect and preserve it. 

With the exception of the pilot pro- 
gram I began last year, low-income fam- 
ilies have been able to get Federal help 
in securing shelter only as tenants who 
pay rent. 

Today I propose a program to extend 
the benefits of home ownership to the 
nation’s needy families. 

Under this program, the broad outline 
of which has already been set forth in 
S. 2700, low-income families will be able 
to buy modest homes financed and built 
by the private sector. These families will 
devote what they can reasonably afford— 
a specified percentage of their income— 
to mortgage payments, with the Govern- 
ment paying the difference in the form 
of an interest subsidy. Under this inter- 
est subsidy, the Federal Government 
would pay all but 1 percent of the inter- 
est on the mortgage, depending on the 
income of the homebuyer. 

2. Start 75,000 public housing units, to 
provide homes for 300,000 Americans. 

The job is to turn authorization to ac- 
tion—by accelerating the processing of 
applications, by moving quickly from 
commitment to construction, and by in- 
volving private industry fully under the 
new Turnkey concept. 

Under Turnkey, a low-income project 
can be put up in less than half the time 
traditionally required for public housing, 

Turnkey frees the builder from com- 
plicated and cumbersome procedures and 
stimulates his initiative to develop imag- 
inative and well-designed buildings at 
lower cost. 

We have already extended the Turn- 
key concept to enable private industry 
not only to build low-income housing 
developments, but also to manage them. 

Some Public Housing projects built in 
the past—when the challenge was sim- 
ply to get units in place—refiect a taste- 
less conformity, and an indifference to 
community amenities. 

At my direction, the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has been working with lead- 
ing architects and planners to achieve 
higher design standards for public hous- 
ing developments. We know new projects 
can be pleasant places to live, reflecting 
the needs of human beings, with atten- 
tion to comfort and convenience. 

Our concern must be not only with the 
quantity of new public housing, but with 
its quality as well. 

I propose a $20 million program to 
promote improved tenant services in 
public housing developments. 

With these funds, we can enable those 
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who live in public housing to take better 
advantage of job, health and education 
opportunities. 

We can help and encourage them to 
become involved, personally and respon- 
sibly, in the day-to-day problems of the 
projects where they live. 

3. Authorize 72,500 units under the 
Rent Supplement Program to provide 
shelter for almost 250,000 poor Ameri- 
cans. In fiscal 1969, 35,000 dwelling units 
will be started under this program. 

This program, which holds so much 
promise for the poor families of America, 
has been underfunded by the Congress. 
Last year, we sought $40 million in an- 
nual payment authority. The Congress 
granted only $10 million. 

Rent Supplements is a free-enterprise 
program, strongly endorsed by the home 
building, real estate, and insurance in- 
dustries which have responded enthusi- 
astically to this new approach to low- 
income housing. It contains incentives 
for escape from poverty, while creating 
modest, but decent shelter for those in 
poverty. 

If we are to match our concern for the 
cities with our commitments, this pro- 
gram must be adequately funded. 

I recommend $65 million in authority 
for the Rent Supplement Program for 
Fiscal 1969. 

4. Begin to build 90,000 rental housing 
units for 360,000 members of moderate 
income families. 

A program to provide housing for fam- 
ilies with incomes too high to qualify for 
public housing, both too low to afford 
standard housing began in 1961. 

This is a below market interest rate 
program known as 221 (d) (3).“ It 
serves families earning between $4,000 
and $8,000 a year. 

After 5 years of testing, we are ready 
now to move this program into full 
production. 

But first we must improve it. 

I recommend legislation to strengthen 
the financial tools under which the mod- 
erate income rental housing program 
operates. 

Under this legislation, capital financ- 
ing would be shifted to the private sec- 
tor, and the Government would increase 
its support by providing assistance to re- 
duce rents to levels moderate income 
families can afford. 

Now the Government provides finan- 
cial support for loans at 3 percent inter- 
est. Under this new arrangement, the 
private sector would make loans at mar- 
ket rates. The Government would make 
up the difference between the market 
rate of interest and 1 percent. The loans 
would remain in private hands. 

TO HELP THE NONPROFIT SPONSOR 

Many housing projects are sponsored 
by non-profit organizations—including 
church groups, and fraternal orders. In 
many instances these groups lack the 
technical and financial know-how which 
modern construction demands. 

Their efforts are in the best interests 
of this nation, and the nation should 
help them. 

I propose legislation to provide needed 
technical assistance and skills to. the 
non-profit sponsors of our housing pro- 
grams. 
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Through grants, loans, and technical 
assistance, this program will help small 
private non-profit organizations in our 
cities. These organizations will then be 
able to draw quickly upon architects, 
engineers and financial experts to speed 
the construction of low income housing. 

THE BLIGHTED NEIGHBORHOOD 
MODEL CITIES 

The slum is not solely a wasteland of 
brick and mortar. It is also a place where 
hope dies quickly, and human failure 
starts early and lingers long. 

Just as the problem of the slum is 
many-faced, so must the effort to re- 
move it be many-sided. 

The Model Cities program gave us the 
tools to carry forward the nation’s first 
comprehensive concentrated attack on 
neighborhood decay. 

It was developed by some of the coun- 
try’s foremost planners, industrialists 
and urban experts. 

The program is simple in outline—to 
encourage the city to develop and carry 
out a total strategy to meet the human 
and physical problems left in the rubble 
of a neighborhood’s decay. 

That strategy, which Model Cities 
spurs through special grants, is to bring 
to a dying area health care services, as 
well as houses; better schools and edu- 
cation, as well as repaved streets and 
improved mass transit; opportunities for 
work, as well as open space for recrea- 
tion. 

This program is now in its early stages. 
Sixty-three cities are drawing their plans 
to reclaim the blighted neighborhoods 
where 4 million Americans live. By this 
a second group of cities will 
begin their planning. 

Last year, I requested full funding of 
the amount authorized for Model Cities— 
$662 million. But the Congress approved 
less than half that amount. 

To the cities of this land, that cut 
came as a bitter disappointment. 

In the cities’ struggle for survival, we 
dare not disappoint them again. We must 
demonstrate that they can rely on con- 
tinued Federal support. 

I recommend $2.5 billion for the Model 
Cities special grants over the next three 
years: 

—$500 million for fiscal 1969. 

—$1 billion each for fiscal 1970 and 

1971. 

In addition, for fiscal 1969 I recom- 
mend $500 million in appropriations for 
urban renewal solely related to the Model 
Cities program. This includes full fund- 
ing for a $350 million increase in the 
authorization. 

The total funds needed to move the 
Model Cities program forward in fiscal 
1969 are $1 billion. 

I urge the Congress to fund fully this 
vital request for the people who live in 
America’s worst urban neighborhoods. 

URBAN RENEWAL 


Urban Renewal is the weapon that 
deals primarily with the physical side 
of removing blight. An essential compo- 
nent of the Model Cities Program, it is 
a major instrument of reform in its own 
right. 

Last year, nearly 900 American com- 
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munities were reclaiming inner city land 
under urban renewal. 

Last year, the Congress appropriated 
$750 million for Urban Renewal in Fiscal 
1969. 

To give communities sufficient lead 
time for planning, I recommend that the 
Congress appropriate now $1.4 billion 
for fiscal 1970. 

Even at these higher appropriation 
levels, under existing law Urban Re- 
newal will not operate at sufficient speed 
to overtake the decay of our cities. 

The lag between a community’s de- 
cision to rebuild a neighborhood and the 
breaking of ground is far too long. Urgent 
neighborhood needs go unmet, awaiting 
the development and approval of a total 
plan for an entire area. 

We must begin now to make urban 
renewal more immediately responsive to 
urban needs. 

To apply our resources more quickly, I 
recommend that Congress authorize a 
new Neighborhood Develepoment Pro- 
gram under Urban Renewal. 

This legislation would permit detailed 
planning and execution to proceed seg- 
ment by segment in an Urban Renewal 
area. Under existing law, neither demoli- 
tion nor rehabilitation can begin on any 
portion of the area to be renewed until 
it is ready to begin throughout the entire 
area. 

With this Neighborhood Program, 
cities can start work quickly on the most 
pressing problems that are to be renewed, 
with the emphasis on the construction of 
new and rehabilitated housing. 


MEETING THE INSURANCE CRISIS OF OUR CITIES 


Insurance protection is a basic neces- 
sity for the property owner. But for the 
resident of the city’s inner core and the 
local businessman who serves him, pro- 
tection has long been difficult to obtain. 

The problem has been heightened by 
civil disorder or its threat. 

Last August I established a Special 
Panel to seek the solutions to this prob- 
lem. The Panel, headed by Governor 
Richard Hughes of New Jersey, offered a 
clear example of how the States, indus- 
try and the Federal Government can join 
in a constructive effort. 

The Panel looked deeply into the 
property owner’s dilemma, and reported: 

Society cannot erase the suffering of the 
innocent victims of fire, windstorm, theft, 
or riot. But it can at least provide the op- 
portunity to obtain insurance to safeguard 
their capital, and thereby prevent a disas- 
trous occurrence from becoming a perma- 
nent tragedy. 

The Panel recommended a compre- 
hensive program of mutually supporting 
actions by the insurance industry, the 
States, and the Federal Government. 

My advisers and I have reviewed the 
Panel’s proposals carefully. We believe 
they are sound. 

Accordingly, I call upon the insurance 
industry to take the lead in establishing 
plans in all States to assure all property 
owners fair access to insurance. These 
plans will end the practice of “red-lining” 
neighborhoods and eliminate other re- 
strictive activities. They will encourage 
property improvement and loss preven- 
tion by responsible owners. 
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I call upon the States to cooperate 
with the industry and, where necessary, 
to organize insurance pools and take 
other steps to cover urban core proper- 
ties. These measures will assure that all 
responsible property owners can obtain 
insurance, and provide a method of 
spreading equitably throughout the in- 
surance industry risks that no single 
insurer would otherwise accept. 

I recommend that the Congress estab- 
lish a cooperative Federal-State-Indus- 
try program by chartering a National 
Insurance Development Corporation 
within the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

This Corporation will bring together 
all those vitally interested in the inner 
city insurance problem—members of the 
public, State insurance regulators and 
other State officials, insurance industry 
representatives, and interested Federal 
agencies. 

The Corporation will perform a num- 
ber of vital functions in support of the 
actions of private industry and the states 
to assure adequate property insurance in 
all areas or our nation’s cities. 

Through the sale of reinsurance 
against the risk of civil disorders, the 
corporation will marshall the resources 
of the insurance industry and add to 
this the backing of the states and the 
Federal Government. Without this rein- 
surance, many insurers and state insur- 
ance regulators do not believe the indus- 
try can move forward to provide ade- 
quate property insurance in urban areas. 

This program will assist the insurance 
industry and the States to offer adequate 
property insurance for the inner cities. 
Through reinsurance, the program can 
help the States provide for the contin- 
gency of any large emergency losses. 

For those companies who participate 
in this program, I recommend tax defer- 
ral measures, proposed by the Panel, to 
increase the industry’s capacity to insure 
homes and businesses in the center city. 

This program will encourage insur- 
ance companies to increase their reserves 
to cover unusual losses. Any deferred 
taxes will be invested in appropriate 
Government securities, so that no Fed- 
eral revenues will be lost by the tax de- 
ferral unless unusual losses do occur. 

Insurance is vital to rebuilding our 
cities. It is a cornerstone of credit. It can 
provide a powerful incentive for home- 
owners and businessmen to rehabilitate 
their own property and thereby improve 
the community. 

THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The Federal role—a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the making—is designed to as- 
sure that every citizen will be decently 
housed. 

The Government's concern is to stim- 
ulate private energy and local action—to 
provide capital where needed, to guar- 
antee financing, to offer assistance that 
encourages planning and construction. 

The real job belongs to local govern- 
ment and the private sector—the home- 
builder, the mortgage banker, the con- 
tractor, the non-profit sponsor, the in- 
dustrialist who now sees in the challenge 
of the cities a new opportunity for Amer- 
ican business. 
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All of the programs I have outlined 
in this message are directed toward the 
deeper involvement of the private sector. 
That involvement must match the mas- 
sive dimension of the urban problem. 

What is needed is a new partnership 
between business and Government. The 
first outlines of that partnership are 
already visible. 

We see it in: 

—The recent undertaking of the 
American Bar Association to im- 
prove the landlord-tenant laws— 
now more medieval than modern— 
and to attack other legal problems 
in our urban centers. 

—The commitment of 318 of the Na- 
tion’s life insurance companies to in- 
vest $1 billion of their capital in low- 
income housing. 

Within the next several days, the Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations and the Mu- 
tual Savings Banks of this nation will 
announce their plans to intensify the in- 
vestment of their capital for similar pur- 
poses. 

NATIONAL HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS 

How can the productive power of 
America—which has mastered space and 
created unmatched abundance in the 
marketplace—be harnessed to meet the 
most pressing unfilled need of our so- 
ciety; rebuilding the urban slum? 

Last June, I asked a select Commission 
of leading industrialists, bankers and 
labor leaders to study this question. That 
Commission, headed by Edgar F. Kaiser, 
has now given me an interim report with 
many valuable recommendations. 

Acting on the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, I propose that the Congress 
authorize the formation of privately- 
funded partnerships that will join private 
capital with business skills to help close 
the low-income housing gap. 

The Kaiser Commission identified 
three principal reasons why American 
industry has not yet been attracted to 
the field of low- and moderate-income 
housing. The problems and the steps 
proposed to meet them are: 

1. Concentration of Risk 

The profitability of individual housing 
projects varies widely and the risk of loss 
on any one project is high. The proposals 
national partnerships would permit in- 
dustrial and financial firms to pool their 
investments and spread their risks over 
a large number of projects. 

2. Rate of Return 

Substantial operating losses are usu- 
ally incurred in the first 10 years of a 
housing project’s life to cover operating 
expenses, interest and depreciation. 

By employing the partnership form of 
organization, which some building own- 
ers now use, under existing tax law these 
operating losses can be “passed through” 
to each investor, and offset against the 
investor’s other taxable income. This 
reduces the investor’s current income 
taxes otherwise payable, and makes pos- 
sible an annual cash return on invest- 
ment comparable to the average earn- 
ings of American business in other 
manufacturing enterprises. 

3. Management 

The management personnel of major 
corporations are inexperienced in the 
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field of low-income housing. They cannot 
afford to devote substantial time to oc- 
casional housing ventures. 

The proposed national partnerships 
would be strongly financed organizations, 
fully committeed to long term activity 
in the single field of housing for the poor. 
As such, the proposed partnerships should 
be able to attract top flight management 
and technical experts on a competitive 
career basis. 

The objective of these partnerships 
will be to attract capital from American 
industry and put that capital to work. 
Their exclusive purpose will be to gen- 
erate a substantial additional volume of 
low and moderate-income housing. They 
will use the best private management tal- 
ent, planning techniques and advanced 
methods of construction. They will probe 
for the savings inherent in the latest 
technology and in economies of scale. 

They will: 

—Participate in joint ventures 
throughout the country in partner- 
ship with local builders, developers 
and investors. 

—Join with American labor to open 
new job opportunities for the very 
people their projects will house. 

—Participate in our existing and pro- 
posed federal programs for assisting 
low and moderate-income housing 
projects on the same basis as other 
project sponsors. 

This new undertaking will begin with 
one national partnership. We expect that 
others will follow as the approach proves 
itself. 

A NEW ERA IN HOUSING 

The supply of credit is not unlimited. 
The Nation’s banks, insurance companies, 
pension funds and other financial sources 
have an obligation to their depositors 
and shareholders to seek a fair and com- 
petitive return for their investments. 

To insure that home financing remains 
competitive with alternative long-term 
investment opportunities, I recommend 
that the Congress: 

—authorize the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to adjust 
the FHA interest rate ceilings. 

—authorize federal insurance of bond 
obligations issued by private mort- 
gage companies or trusts holding 
sizeable pools of FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed home mortgages. 

—transfer the secondary market op- 
erations of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to completely 
private ownership. 

FHA INTEREST RATES 

Mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Veter- 
ans Administration can by law carry no 
more than a 6 percent interest rate. In 
today’s market this is no longer competi- 
tive. In practical terms, the result is the 
sale of mortgages at substantial dis- 
counts. 

Discounts require hard cash beyond 
the normal downpayment. They erode 
the hard-earned equity of a home-owner 
and the profit margin of the builder of 
new housing. For when the rate of return 
on federally-insured mortgages is less 
than lending institutions can obtain trom 
other investments, they require property- 
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sellers to absorb discounts. To sell their 
homes, therefore, sellers realize less than 
they originally anticipated. And when 
builders of large projects—with 90% 
mortgages of $1 or $2 million, or more— 
must find additional hard cash to pay 
deep discounts, they will defer construc- 
tion until the cash requirements are re- 
duced. 

As a result, many a house goes unsold 
and many apartment projects go unbuilt 
in a deep credit squeeze. 

To assure a steady flow of funds into 
homebuilding, I recommend that the 
Congress authorize the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to ad- 
just the FHA interest rate ceilings to re- 
flect the economic realities of the fi- 
nancial markets. I have already recom- 
mended a similar adjustment on the 
interest rates for home loans to veterans. 

FEDERALLY-INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


Some private institutional and in- 
dividual investors have shunned invest- 
ments in home mortgages because they 
could realize nearly comparable rates of 
return in other investments, and avoid 
the bookkeeping and paper work associ- 
ated with hundreds of individual mort- 
gages. 

These pools of savings—in large in- 
stitutional pension funds, private trusts, 
and occasionally in individual estates— 
can be attracted to residential finance. 
It will take a new, marketable financial 
investment, with competitive yields and 
security. Such a bond-type obligation 
can be created to cover federally-insured 
mortgages held by private mortgage 
bankers or trusts. 

To enhance the attractiveness of such 
an obligation to investors, and thus at- 
tract additional funds to the housing 
market, I recommend that the Congress 
authorize the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to insure mortgage 
bonds that are secured by pools of FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Through the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped keep mortgage funds 
flowing by buying mortgages when credit 
was tight and selling them when money 
was plentiful. 

Today, FNMA is a hybrid, owned in 
part by private shareholders, in part by 
the government, but managed by Gov- 
ernment officials. 

This secondary market operation is 
largely a private function, which ought to 
be performed by the private sector—as 
the Congress has always intended. 

I propose legislation to transfer the 
secondary market operation of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association on 
an orderly basis to completely private 
ownership, 

This new FNMA, concerned exclusively 
with providing an increasing and con- 
tinuous flow of funds into residential fi- 
nancing will close an important gap in 
the existing network of financial insti- 
tutions. 

This change will not affect the Gov- 
ernment’s special assistance to selected 
types of mortgages which are not yet 
readily accepted in the private market. 
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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


In the modern city the arteries of 
transportation are worn and blocked. 
The traffic jam has become the symbol 
of the curse of congestion. 

It was only a few years ago, however, 
that we recognized this as a national 
problem. In signing the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act in 1964, I said: 

This is a many sided challenge. We can- 
not and we do not rely upon massive spend- 
ing programs as cure-alls. We must instead 
look to closer cooperation among all levels 
of government and between both public and 
private sectors to achieve the prudent prog- 
ress that Americans deserve and that they 
expect. 


Under this Act, we are 

—Aiding cities to draw the blueprints 
to modernize, expand and reorganize 
their transportation systems. 

—Helping to train specialists in the 
urban transportation field. 

—Advancing research to improve the 
system and the service. 

—Assisting communities to buy the 
capital equipment and to build ter- 
minals for their transit systems. 

We must step up this effort. 

In the year ahead, we expect to in- 
crease our grants to cities from $140 mil- 
lion to $190 million. 

I recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide $230 million for fiscal 1970 so cities 
can begin now to plan the improvement 
of their mass transit systems and service 
to the people. 

Urban transportation is the concern of 
our two newest Departments—Housing 
and Urban Development, and Transpor- 
tation. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the metropolitan commu- 
nity—and transportation is an essential 
part of that effort. 

The Department of Transportation is 
responsible for the coordination of dif- 
ferent—but closely related—modes of 
transportation. Moreover, research fa- 
cilities bearing on transportation—out of 
which will come the transportation tech- 
nology of tomorrow—are concentrated in 
this Department. 

When the Department of Transporta- 
tion was established in 1966, the Con- 
gress required both Secretaries of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and Trans- 
portation to study this problem and rec- 
ommend the arrangement which would 
best assure the Government’s ability to 
meet the transportation needs of Amer- 
ica’s urban citizens. 

On the basis of their intensive study, 
and their recommendations, I will shortly 
submit a reorganization plan. 

—transferring to the Department of 
Transportation the major urban 
transit grant, loan, and related re- 
search functions now in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Maintaining in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development the 
leadership in comprehensive plan- 
ning at the local level, that includes 
transportation planning and relates 
it to broader urban development 
objectives. 
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RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY FOR THE CITIES 


Federally-sponsored research has 
helped us guard the peace, cure disease, 
and send men into space. 

Yet, we have neglected to target its 
power on the urban condition. Although 
70 percent of our people live in urban 
areas, less than one-tenth of one percent 
of the Government’s research budget has 
been devoted to housing and city prob- 
lems. 

We must: 

—Learn how to apply modern tech- 
nology to the construction of new 
low-income homes and the rehabili- 
tation of old ones. 

Test these ideas in practice, and 
make them available to builders and 
sponsors. 

—Look deep into the fiscal structure of 
the cities—their housing and build- 
ing codes, zoning, and tax policies. 

Learn how best the federan govern- 
ment can work with state and local 
governments—and how states and 
local governments can improve their 
own operations. 

—Evaluate our city programs, so we 
can assess our priorities. 

Last year, I sought the first major ap- 
propriations for urban research: $20 mil- 
lion. Congress appropriated only half 
that amount. 

I once again propose a $20 million ap- 
propriation for urban technology and re- 
search. This will assist the universities 
and private institutions of America to 
carry out the studies so crucially needed. 

These funds, along with those from 
other Government agencies, will also 
help launch the new Urban Institute, 
which I recently recommended. This is a 
private non-profit research corporation 
formed to create a bank of talent to 
analyze the entire range of city problems. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


A passenger on an airline flying from 
Miami to Boston is rarely out of sight of 
city lights below. 

As our urban areas expand, the citi- 
zen’s sense of community broadens. He 
may live in one locality, work in another, 
and seek leisure in still another. 

The face of the landscape is changing 
with our growth. 

The question is: How shall our com- 
munities grow? 

Unless we decide now for order and 
purpose, the result will be surrender to 
chaos, confusion, ugliness and unneces- 
sary and exorbitant cost. 

The key to orderly growth is plan- 
ning—planning on an area-wide basis. 

Planning, both immediate and long- 
range, is the function and the responsi- 
bility of the State and community. But 
the Federal Government has long recog- 
nized the need for its support. 

That need grows as the problem grows. 

I urge the Congress to provide $55 mil- 
lion in Fiscal 1969 to assist planning for 
the orderly growth of our urban areas, a 
22 percent increase over last year. 

So essential is orderly development to 
the future of our urban centers that we 
must provide incentives to encourage it. 
In 1966 the Congress authorized—but 
did not fund—such a program of incen- 
tive grants, 
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I ask Congress to authorize $10 million 
for a program of area-wide Incentive 
Grants in Fiscal 1969. 

The Federal share of a project will in- 
crease by up to 20 percent of the costs of 
projects of areawide significance—if they 
are part of a comprehensive area plan. 

The far-sighted community which re- 
sponds to this incentive program will 
find its burdens lighter in providing hos- 
pitals, roads, sewage systems, schools 
and libraries. 

NEW COMMUNITIES 


Over the next decade, 40 million more 
Americans will live in cities. 

Where and how will they all live? By 
crowding further into our dense cities? 
In new layers of sprawling suburbia? In 
jerry-built strip cities along new high- 
ways? 

Revitalizing our city cores and im- 
proving our expanding metropolitan 
areas will go far toward sheltering that 
new generation. But there is another 
way as well, which we should encourage 
and support. It is the new community, 
freshly planned and built. 

These can truly be the communities 
of tomorrow—constructed either at the 
edge of the city or farther out. We have 
already seen their birth. Here in the 
nation’s capital, on surplus land once 
owned by the Government, a new com- 
munity within the city is springing up. 

In other areas, other communities are 
being built on farm and meadow land. 
The concept of the new community is 
that of a balanced and beautiful com- 
munity—not only a place to live, but a 
place to work as well. It will be largely 
self-contained, with light industry, 
shops, schools, hospitals, homes, apart- 
ments and open spaces. 

New communities should not be built 
in any set pattern. They should vary 
with the needs of the people they serve 
and the landscapes of which they are a 


part. 

Challenge and hard work await the 
founders of America’s new communities: 

—Careful plans must be laid. 

—Large parcels of land must be ac- 
quired. 

—Large investments in site prepara- 
tion, roads and services must be 
made before a single home can be 
built and sold. 

he development period is long, and 
return on investment is slow. 

—But there is also a great opportu- 
nity for, as well as a challenge to, 
private enterprise. 

The job is one for the private devel- 
oper. But he will need the help of his 
Government at every level. 

In America—where the question is not 
so much the standard of living, but the 
quality of life—these new communities 
are worth the help the Government can 
give. 

I propose the New Communities Act 
of 1968. 

For the lender and developer, this Act 
will provide a major new financing 
method. 

A Federally-guaranteed “cash flow” 
debenture will protect the investment of 
private backers of new communities at 
competitive rates of return. At the same 
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time, it will free the developer from the 
necessity to make large payments on his 
debts, until cash returns flow from the 
sale of developed land for housing, shops 
and industrial sites. 

For the local and State government, 
the Act will offer incentives to channel 
jointly-financed programs for public fa- 
cilities into the creation of new commu- 
nities. The incentives will take the form 
of an increased Federal share in these 
programs. 

A SENSE OF PLACE AND PURPOSE 


“A city,” Vachel Lindsay wrote, “is not 
builded in a day.” 

Nor—we know well—will its problems 
be conquered in a day. For the city’s tides 
have been ebbing for several decades. We 
are the inheritors of those tragic results 
of the city’s decline. 

But we are the ones who must act. For 
us that obligation is inescapable. 

Our concern must be as broad as the 
problems of men—work and health, edu- 
cation for children and care for the sick. 
These are the problems of men who live 
in cities. And the very base of man’s con- 
dition is his home: he must find promise 
and peace there. 

The cry of the city, reduced to its es- 
sentials, is the cry of a man for his sense 
of place and purpose. 

Violence will not bring this. But neither 
should fear forestall it. 

The challenge of changing the face of 
the city and the men who live there sum- 
mons us all—the President and the Con- 
gress, Governors and Mayors. The chal- 
lenge reaches as well into every corporate 
board room, university, and union head- 
quarters in America. It extends to church 
and community groups, and to the family 
itself. The problem is so vast that the 
answer can only be forged by responsible 
leadership from every sector, public and 
private. 

We dare not fail to answer—loud and 
clear. 

To us, in our day, falls the last clear 
chance to assure that America’s cities 
will once again “gleam, undimmed by 
human tears.” 

No one can doubt that the hour is late. 

No one can understate the magnitude 
of the work that should be done. 

No one can doubt the costs of talk and 
little action. 

As we respond to the cities problems— 
to the problems caused by the accumu- 
lated debris of economic stagnation, 
physical decay and discrimination—let 
us recall and reaffirm the reasons for our 
national strength: unity, growth and in- 
dividual opportunity. 

And recalling these truths, let us go 
forward, as one nation in common pur- 
pose joined, to change the face of our 
cities and to end the fear of those—rich 
and poor alike—who call them home. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 22, 1968. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1968—URBAN MASS TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 262) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
CxXIV——-255—Part 4 
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message from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As long as he has lived in cities, 
man has struggled with the problem of 
urban transportation. But: 

—Never before have these problems af- 

fected so many of our citizens. 

—Never before has transportation been 
so important to the development of 
our urban centers. 

Never before have residents of ur- 
ban areas faced a clearer choice con- 
cerning urban transportation—shall 
it dominate and restrict enjoyment 
of all the values of urban living, or 
shall it be shaped to bring conven- 
ience and efficiency to our citizens 
in urban areas. 

How America and its cities solve the 
transportation problem depends largely 
on our two newest Federal Depart- 
ments—the Department of Transporta- 
tion and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development: 

—The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is responsible 
for the character of all urban devel- 
opment. 

—The Department of Transportation 
is concerned specifically with all the 
modes of transportation and their 
efficient interrelationship. 

At present, responsibility for program 
assistance for urban highways and urban 
airports, and urban mass transportation 
is divided between the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. As a 
result: 

—Federal coordination of transporta- 
tion systems assistance is more diff- 
cult than it need be. 

—Communities which haye measured 
their own needs and developed com- 
prehensive transportation proposals 
must deal with at least two Federal 
agencies to carry out their programs. 

To combine efficiently the facilities and 
services necessary for our urban centers 
and to improve transportation within our 
cities, State and local government agen- 
cies should be able to look to a single 
Federal agency for program assistance 
and support. The large future cost of 
transportation facilities and services to 
the Federal Government, to State and 
local governments, and to the transpor- 
tation industry makes wise investments 
and efficient transportation systems es- 
sential. 

An urban transportation system must: 

—combine a basic system of efficient, 
responsive mass transit with all other 
forms and systems of urban, re- 
gional, and intercity transportation; 

—conform to and support balanced 
urban development. 

In this, my second reorganization plan 
of 1968, I ask the Congress to transfer 
urban mass transportation programs to 
the Secretary of Transportation and to 
establish an Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration within the Department 
of Transportation to strengthen the or- 
ganizational capacity of the Federal 
Government to achieve these objectives. 
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The plan transfers to and unifies in a 
new Urban Mass Transportation Admin- 
istration in the Department of Transpor- 
tation those functions which involve ur- 
ban mass transportation project assist- 
ance and related research and develop- 
ment activities. Because urban research 
and planning and transportation re- 
search and planning are closely related, 
however, the plan provides that the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment perform an important role in 
connection with transportation research 
and planning insofar as they have signif- 
icant impact on urban development. 

We expect the Department of Trans- 
portation to provide leadership in trans- 
portation policy and assistance. The 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment will provide leadership in 
comprehensive planning at the local level 
that includes transportation planning 
and relates it to broader urban develop- 
ment objectives. 

The transfer of urban mass trans- 
portation programs will not diminish the 
overall responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment with respect to our cities. Rather, 
adequate authority is reserved to that 
Department to enable it to join with the 
Department of Transportation to assure 
that urban transportation develops as 
an integral component of the broader 
development of growing urban areas. 

The new Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration in the Department of 
Transportation, working with other ele- 
ments of the Department, will consoli- 
date and focus our efforts to develop and 
employ the most modern transportation 
technology in the solution of the trans- 
portation problems of our cities. 

The reorganization plan provides for 
an Administrator at the head of the Ad- 
ministration who would be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Administrator 
would report directly to the Secretary 
of Transportation and take his place 
in the Department with the heads of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, Federal 
Railroad Administration and the Coast 
Guard. 

I have found, after investigation, that 
each reorganization included in the re- 
organization plan transmitted herewith 
is necessary to accomplish one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 901 
(a) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

I have also found that it is neces- 
sary to include in the accompanying 
plan, by reason of these reorganizations, 
provisions for the appointment and com- 
pensation of the new officer specified in 
section 3(b) of the plan. The rate of 
compensation fixed for this officer is com- 
parable to those fixed for officers in the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
having similar responsibilities. 

The reorganizations included in this 
plan will provide more effective manage- 
ment of transportation programs. It is 
not feasible to itemize the reduction in 
expenditures which the plan will achieve, 
but I have no doubt that this reorganiza- 
tion will preserve and strengthen overall 
comprehensive planning for developing 
urban areas while simultaneously insur- 
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ing more efficient transportation systems 
for our cities than would otherwise have 
occurred. 

I strongly urge that the Congress al- 
low the reorganization plan to become 
effective. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 26, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-42, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Stack, of West Virginia, as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation of the 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Group, vice Mr. PIKE, of New York, 
excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1093) to 
authorize the use of the vessel Annie B. 
in the coastwise trade, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 14743) to 
eliminate the reserve requirements Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and for U.S. notes 
and Treasury notes of 1890, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 269) to authorize an 
exchange of lands at Acadia National 
Park, Maine, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 14743) to eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes and for U.S. notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890, was read twice by its title 
and ordered placed on the calendar. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Legislative Calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
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relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE HONORABLE SCOTT W. LUCAS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
passing of the Honorable Scott W. Lucas, 
former majority leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, marks the end of a colorful career. 

Scott Lucas and I grew up together in 
the same area of Ilinois, for we lived 
but 30 miles apart. I first came to know 
him when he played baseball as a first 
baseman in the old MIlinois-Missouri 
league. In that field, he gained a great 
reputation and became known to thou- 
sands of baseball fans, young and old, as 
an outstanding player. 

But it was by virtue of our association 
in the American Legion that we became 
intimately acquainted. He had served in 
World War I both as an enlisted man 
and as a lieutenant. My service was ex- 
actly the same. 

He became active in Democrat politics 
as chairman of the State tax commis- 
sion, as a delegate to many Democrat 
National Conventions, and then as a 
Member of Congress. 

I came to the 73d Congress, and he 
was elected to the 74th and 75th Con- 
gresses. He was elected to the Senate in 
1938 and again in 1944. 

It became our destiny that I should 
become his opponent for the Senate in 
the campaign of 1950, and after his de- 
feat he returned to the practice of law. 

Some years ago, a circulatory affliction 
necessitated the amputation of his left 
leg. I went to the hospital to visit with 
him shortly before this surgery. No man 
faced such an ordeal with greater cheer- 
fulness and courage; and when it be- 
came possible for him to move around, 
he attended dinners, baseball, and foot- 
ball games, and golf tournaments with 
magnificent determination. 

While we were cast in the role of 
political opponents, it did not fracture 
our lifelong friendship. Scott Wike Lucas 
had a great career in public service, and 
he discharged every duty responsibly 
and well. He had a host of friends in all 
parts of the Nation who will mourn his 
passing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the hour be- 
tween now and the vote on cloture be 
equally under the control of the minority 
and majority leaders or whomever they 
may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid down at the present time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
wil be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe penalties for certain 
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acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—this will vacate a 
previous request that was granted—that 
the morning hour occur after the vote on 
cloture, so that the time can be devoted 
to that and related matters in between. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I did not under- 
stand the procedure of the majority 
leader in making these requests. He 
might have conferred with someone else. 
I am the one on duty today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must apologize. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no objection 
to it. The majority leader plans to ar- 
range for an hour of active debate on 
the measure? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have no objection. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is a word of art 
which we understand from the Parlia- 
mentarian with respect to “morning 
hour.” Does the Senator refer to morn- 
ing business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the agreement is so altered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator would 
allow me 1 minute, I yield my time on 
the pending proposed legislation to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, the 
lonely end. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield to 
mr majority leader such time as he may 

re. 


THE HONORABLE SCOTT W. LUCAS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished minority leader in ex- 
pressing my deep sense of loss in the 
passing of an old colleague of ours and 
a former majority leader, the late Scott 
Lucas, of Illinois. 

There is not much I can add to what 
the distinguished minority leader has al- 
ready said, except to state that Scott 
Lucas was a man of great talents, not 
only in the field of athletics, but in the 
field of politics and in the field of law as 
well. He was a well known figure in the 
annals of the American Legion in the 
State of Illinois. He was a highly compe- 
tent majority leader, a man who handled 
the legislative work with great ability, 
and who remained a friend to all of us, 
even after he retired from the Senate. 

On behalf of my family I wish at this 
time to extend my deepest sympathy to 
the family of Scott Lucas and say to 
them that we will miss him. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I was 
shocked last Thursday to learn of the 
sudden and untimely death of Scott 
Lucas. 

Scott and Mrs. Lucas were our neigh- 
bors in the Sheraton Park Hotel for many 
years. We were not only neighbors, we 
were close friends. 
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Scott and I were sworn in as Members 
of the House of Representatives at the 
same time. During our service in the 
House, I was fortunate to have the op- 
portunity to learn to know him and work 
with him, particularly in the field of 
agriculture. As a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, he rendered 
great service to the farmers of our Na- 
tion. This was during the depression days 
and agriculture was in serious difficulty. 

Scott was majority leader when I be- 
came a Member of the U.S. Senate. Fol- 
lowing his service in the Senate, I had 
many opportunities to seek his advice on 
legislation and other current and press- 
ing problems. My many personal con- 
tacts with him will always be remem- 
bered fondly. 

He was kindly, courteous, and con- 
siderate of his fellow man. It can be truly 
said of Scott Lucas that he was a great 
American and a great public servant. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, all of us 
note with sadness the passing of a great 
public servant, former majority leader 
of the Senate, Scott Lucas. 

Scott Lucas’ service to his State and 
his Nation began with his election as 
State’s attorney for Mason County, Ill., 
in 1920, and continued uninterrupted 
until the day of his death. In his brilliant 
political career he served both in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
and the measure of the esteem in which 
he was held is shown by his election as 
majority leader in 1948. 

I had the privilege of talking with 
Senator Lucas frequently last year, dur- 
ing my first few months in Washington, 
when we both lived in the Sheraton Park 
Annex. He maintained an active interest 
in public affairs, and provided wise and 
valuable counsel not only to me, but to 
many others, on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. He advised me, for instance, on 
our homeownership for low-income 
family program, in which he maintained 
an active interest. 

We of Illinois are particularly proud 
of his distinguished service to his State 
and his Nation. He left his mark on the 
Congress and will long be remembered by 
his friends and colleagues. He will be 
sadly missed by them and by the Nation 
he served so well. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, once again 
we approach a vote on cloture; never a 
routine course of action for the Senate, 
and always a matter of high sensitivity 
when it relates to what is labeled a civil 
rights bill, 

Those of us who support the bill that 
has been pending now for, I think, 6 
weeks, on the occasion of the vote last 
week on the tabling motion indicated 
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our intention to submit a modification 
today or prior to the vote today. The 
modification would lessen somewhat the 
reach of coverage and make some pro- 
cedural changes. 

I want to report that over the weekend 
a new and most encouraging factor has 
developed. It is a new force and gives a 
new dimension and promise for those of 
us who believe with a very deep convic- 
tion that this country needs to be assured 
that what a majority of the Senate has 
plainly indicated it desires to achieve 
can be achieved, an effective worker pro- 
tection bill and an effective open hous- 
ing order. 

It is for the reason that there has de- 
veloped this new factor and force that 
before the vote occurs today on cloture I 
wish to state while there will be offered a 
modified housing amendment, in nowise 
does it reflect the reach or scope we an- 
ticipated might be necessary when we 
voted on the motion to table last week. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I have 
the attention of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
submitted to Senator DIRKSEN on behalf 
of the manager of the bill, Senator 
Hart, certain ideas with respect to modi- 
fications in the civil rights worker pro- 
tection bill before the Senate and the 
Mondale-Brooke nondiscrimination in 
housing amendment. I am satisfied that 
these are receiving earnest and, I feel, 
sympathetic consideration from Senator 
Dirksen. It is my belief that there is a 
reasonable—I would say, good—chance 
that Senator DIRKSEN may be persuaded 
by his own views and the proposals which 
I have submitted to him to come again 
into the role which proved to be historic 
in respect of bringing about the enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I 
can assure the Senate that I shall con- 
tinue to work diligently with Senator 
Hart, Senators MONDALE and BROOKE, 
and other Senators toward this end. 

I emphasize that this is a unilateral 
statement. The Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] is in no way committed. 
I wish to have no such coloration in my 
statement. I am advancing my views as 
to where I think matters stand. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator for 
this clarification of the statement he 
made. We do not undertake to commit 
anyone and certainly we do not imply 
that the suggestions of the Senator from 
New York indicated have yet been ac- 
cepted by anyone other than our own 
group, but we are enormously encour- 
aged to realize that the man who in 
1964 permitted Congress to place on the 
books an effective and far-reaching bill 
may again assist in what we believe to 
be equally necessary, and perhaps even 
more necessary congressional action in 
1968. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for the contribution he has made over 
the weekend. 

AMENDMENTS Nos. 522 THROUGH 536 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the Senator 1 
minute, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk various amendments to the bill 
H.R. 2516, and to the Mondale amend- 
ment No. 524, and I ask that they be 
printed and regarded as read for the 
purposes of the cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
affirmed over and over again my fervent 
hope that we could enact a civil rights 
bill in this session. For weeks I have de- 
voted myself to it and to the many con- 
ferences held with respect thereto that 
have taken place repeatedly. There were 
other conferences held earlier this morn- 
ing. My entire weekend was devoted to 
the matter. 

I see the prospect of some modifica- 
tions that will bring the possibility of a 
bill much closer. I shall vote against 
cloture today because it will give us a 
little maneuvering time, but I actually 
believe we have now come to that point 
in connection with modifications of both 
title I and title II that make the prospect 
of success quite growing. Therefore, I 
have consulted with the majority leader 
in the hope that the bill will not be drawn 
down, because I doubt very much 
whether at some subsequent time during 
this session we could develop the interest 
in a bill of this kind that is manifest at 
this time. 

I say that to the Senate with the fond 
hope that at long last we seem to be ap- 
proaching a common denominator and 
I am grateful to everyone who has been 
participating in these various confer- 
ences. I have freely used the long- 
distance telephone to people in different 
parts of the country to solicit their views 
and to get their advice and the benefit of 
their experience, all of which has been 
extremely helpful. It is because of all of 
8 . I am confident we can still get 
a 8 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the prospect of our distinguished 
minority leader bringing negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. 

I was personally reluctant and I did 
not sign the motion for cloture because: 
I believed more time was necessary to- 
negotiate, discuss, and debate this im- 
portant measure. 

I am very proud that members of 
my party, the Republican Party, have 
joined with members of the Democratic 
Party in working tirelessly in bringing. 
about negotiations which could give to 
this country important civil rights leg- 
islation in 1968. I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend our distinguished 
leader for the time he has put into these 
negotiations. The prospects that they 
will be successful are certainly very 
heartwarming to me and, I am sure, 
to the people of this country who know 
the importance of civil rights legislation, 
particularly legislation involving housing 
at this time in the history of the United. 
States of America. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am delighted that our 
distinguished minority leader is lending 
his manifold talents and skills to the 
solution of this extremely important and 
difficult problem. I certainly join in the 
expression of great satisfaction because I 
think it is well known that unless we 
have the benefit of the great interest and 
ability of the distinguished minority 
leader in this matter, the opportunity 
to work out a satisfactory bill becomes 
infinitely more difficult. 

I am very happy, indeed, that he feels 
as he does. I am hopeful that something 
can be worked out which will enable all 
of us to go to the country with a report 
that we have worked well in the interests 
of all the people. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in my 
experience, this is not a new position for 
the minority leader. No one who takes 
the trouble to study the Recorp can fail 
to note that all the workable and prac- 
tical civil rights progress has been made 
mainly through the good judgment and 
wisdom of the Senator from Illinois, and 
his ability to compromise and bring op- 
posing forces together. 

It comes as no surprise to any of us 
who have been working on this subject 
for some time that he had objections to 
certain things existing in the bill, as do 
many of us. I am very pleased that one 
other thing has been very clear, that 
there is a clear and distinct difference in 
a vote for or against cloture on the Mon- 
dale amendment and a vote for or against 
cloture as regards the bill. There are 
many people who have the feeling that 
the debate should be unlimited, there are 
many who oppose the Mondale amend- 
ment for many reasons, yet they may 
have been for the bill; so that the two 
should not have been mixed. That con- 
fusion, I am pleased to say, my minority 
leader has taken away, so that there can 
be no further confusion about it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I want 
to make clear that I am going to vote 
against cloture again. I co so reluctantly, 
but with the realization that not suf- 
ficient progress has been made to arrive 
at a consensus by way of compromise, 
not only on the Mondale amendment but 
also on the basic bill. The way this will 
have to be handled, in order to come up 
with a sound and workable bill, is to have 
a package on which most Senators can 


agree, 
We have not reached that point yet. 
Therefore, there is no choice, if one wants 
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to be sure that there will be a sound and 
workable bill, except to vote against 
cloture. 

I feel we are getting closer all the 
time. If we can have a few more days, 
then those of us interested in making 
progress can arrive at a reasonable com- 
promise, one which will be a sound and 
workable approach to the problems. 

Mr. President, I spent practically all 
this past weekend developing amend- 
ments, which are now at the desk. I have 
others which may have to be filed as a 
matter of protecting the situation, if 
cloture is invoked; but I hope that if 
cloture is not invoked—and, as I say, I 
am going to vote against it—the leader- 
ship will see fit not to discard all the 
efforts which have been made by having 
the bill put aside, but will give those in- 
terested in working out an agreement a 
few more days to do so. I have a genuine 
hope that all of us can get together and 
come up with something which will 
make this a very important step forward 
in progress in the cause of civil rights. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been very cautious in my own state- 
ment, but I think that the majority 
leader has certainly been very generous 
in his. 

I hope no one will have a sense of 
euphoria about this matter, since we are 
by no means all together. There are very 
deep questions of conscience involved 
on the part of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] and other Senators which 
must be resolved. 

I am hopeful that they will be, but 
I do not wish to celebrate the event yet. 
I say that for this reason: I think that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
has suffered “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’—which he always 
takes philosophically, and to which he 
has become accustomed—on the theory 
that he was kind of flint-hearted about 
the matter. 

I should like to testify that that is not 
at all the case, that from its inception, 
he has interested himself in what could 
be done to command enough votes in 
the Senate, under the circumstances 
which we face, which would bring about 
legislation. I think that in all fairness to 
him, and to what I consider to be now, in 
view of 1964, his historic position in this 
field, it should be said that from its in- 
ception, whatever may have been his atti- 
tude on cloture, his attitude has been to 
find a way. 

I only express the hope that we will 
find a way, but I would not wish our ex- 
pectations to exceed reality. 

To those of us on this side of the aisle 
and, as it were, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke]—and cer- 
tainly for myself—this is precisely the 
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moment when we must keep our bat- 
talions strong and intact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if we do 
not make at least the showing that we 
might, on the first vote, there is grave 
danger that the majority leader, who 
controls the calendar, may become dis- 
couraged. We all want to see if some- 
thing can really be done on this matter 
in this very dangerous year of 1968. 

Mr. President, I close by repeating 
what I have stated to the Senate time 
and again, that we are not going to try 
to appease or placate or buy off those 
who may be considering civil disobedi- 
ence or violating the law, but certainly, 
as responsible legislators, we do not want 
to give them the excuse for doing so be- 
cause we have not done what is right. 

I admire the deep awareness of con- 
science which the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] has about it. He thinks 
differently about this matter in some 
respects than I do, but the fundamental 
thrust is the same. 

I did want to make it clear that we 
need to keep our battalions together to- 
day, if we are going to make an auspi- 
cious beginning. At the same time, we 
should have no illusions about the fact 
that it takes two to agree and that we 
have not agreed yet; that there are im- 
portant things which still separate us 
and which I hope can be surmounted. I 
do not think they are insurmountable. 
But we do not want the impression to 
go abroad that we are just waiting to 
write off the details. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I wish to 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Monpatel, but before doing 
so, let me thank the Senator from New 
York for the comments he has just made. 

It would appear that on many occa- 
sions we in the Senate have been flailing 
around for 6 weeks. Despair has been the 
note which has characterized most re- 
ports of the prognosis. 

The fact that we now strike a note 
which is one of measured optimism 
should be treated with some measure of 
tentativeness. We are by no means out of 
the woods, and it is important that those 
of us who have a conviction that this Na- 
tion needs a fair housing commitment 
by its National Congress and that civil 
rights workers and those seeking to ex- 
ercise constitutional rights should have 
Federal protection should realize this. It 
is equally important to make clear that, 
for the third time, this is precisely how 
we feel and it is precisely the course we 
intend to pursue. 

I yield now to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, President, last evening it was my 
privilege to address a very unique and 
impressive organization, which calls it- 
self COOL—the Committee for Open Oc- 
cupancy Legislation. It is composed of a 
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broad range of community leadership in 
northern Virginia. Over 500 citizens from 
that community assembled at George C. 
Marshall High School last night to dis- 
cuss fair housing objectives for northern 
Virginia. 

They have published some remarkably 
candid and well-prepared literature, 
which spells out in laymen’s terms what 
is at stake in this issue. Their three doc- 
uments set forth the case for fair hous- 
ing as well as I have ever seen it set forth. 
I ask unanimous consent that these three 
documents be included at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING IN NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA 


(A report and proposal for the enactment 
of fair housing laws by the governments 
of City of Alexandria, Arlington County, 
Fairfax County, City of Fairfax, City of 
Falls Church, Town of Vienna, Town of 
Herndon, and Town of Clifton) 
Submitted January 1968 by Committee for 

Open Occupancy Legislation. 


SPONSORS 


League of Women Voters of Arlington. 

Church Women United of Arlington. 

Arlington Council on Human Relations. 

Arlington Community Action Program, 
Housing Committee. 

Arlington Branch, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Fairfax City Area Housing Council. 

Annandale Christian Community for Ac- 
tion. 

Fairfax County Community Action Pro- 
gram. 

Fairfax County Wide Citizens Association, 

Fairfax County Branch, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Fairfax County Council on Human Rela- 
tions. 

Fairfax County Citizens Committee for 
Adequate Housing. 

Gum Springs Citizens Association. 

Alexandria Branch, Washington Urban 
League. 

Alexandria Branch, National Association 
‘for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Durant Civic Association. 

Alexandria Council on Human Relations. 

The Most Reverend John J. Russell, Cath- 
olic Bishop of Richmond. 

Catholic Interracial Council of Northern 
Virginia. 

Christian Family Movement. 

Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial 
Unity. 

Potomac Association, Christian Social Ed- 
ucation and Action Committee, United 
Church of Christ. 

Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington. 

Langley Hill Friends Meeting. 

Northern Virginia Fair Housing, Inc. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Northern Virginia Chapter, National Capi- 
tal Area Civil Liberties Union, 

Unitarian-Universalist Ministers Associa- 
tion of Northern Virginia. 

Virginia Methodist Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. 

FOREWORD 


This report and the proposed fair housing 
ordinance that it incorporates have been pre- 
pared for submission to the governing bodies 
of the jurisdictions in Northern Virginia 
within the Washington metropolitan area— 
the City of Alexandria, Arlington County, 
Fairfax County, City of Fairfax, City of Falls 
Church, and the towns of Vienna, Herndon, 
and Clifton. The report and proposed ordi- 
nance reflect the considered judgment of 
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many people who in recent months have 
studied in depth the problem of housing dis- 
crimination as it exists in Northern Virginia. 
This study has led to the firm conclusion 
that the enactment by each Northern Vir- 
ginia jurisdiction of a meaningful fair hous- 
ing ordinnace is the first and most important 
step that should be taken toward eliminating 
discrimination from the housing market and 
thus solving this problem, which is of such 
critical importance in our society. 

Accordingly, our Committee recommends 
to the governing body of each suburban jur- 
isdiction in Northern Virginia the adoption 
of a comprehensive fair housing ordinance, 
Included as Appendix “A” to this report is a 
proposed model ordinance suitable for enact- 
ment by each jurisdiction; it is patterned 
largely after the identical ordinances adopted 
recently in the City of Rockville and Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. The proposed or- 
dinance is also similar to the fair housing 
regulations effective in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

We are certain that the deep concern felt 
by most citizens of Northern Virginia for jus- 
tice, tranquillity, and progressive govern- 
ment will move them to support constructive 
action in this important area of human rela- 
tions. In addition to the groups and individ- 
uals listed on the cover of this report, the 
enactment of fair housing legislation is also 
favored by the following organizations, but 
they are not in a position to support a spe- 
cific proposal at the present time: Council 
of Churches of Greater Washington, League 
of Women Voters of Fairfax County, Alexan- 
dria Economic Opportunities Commission, 
Greater Washington Association of Unitar- 
ian-Universalist Churches, and the Fairfax 
Council of Church Women United, Executive 
Committee. 

COMMITTEE FOR OPEN OCCUPANCY LEG- 
ISLATION. 
ALLISON W. Brown, Jr., Chairman. 

FALLS CHURCH, VA., January 1968. 


SECTION I: EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING IN 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA—PROBLEM AND SOLU- 
TION 

Problem 


The recent adoption of fair housing laws 
by communities in nearby suburban Mary- 
land, as well as the enactment by the Mary- 
land legislature of a state-wide fair housing 
law, underscore the fact that discrimination 
in housing is a matter of prime public con- 
cern which the local governments in North- 
ern Virginia can no longer ignore. Minority 
families seeking decent housing in the North- 
ern Virginia suburbs are confronted with a 
nearly insuperable barrier—there are very 
few houses or apartments available to them, 
and those that are, with few exceptions, are 
in all-Negro settlements or ghettoes. Ghetto- 
style housing is no answer to the problem, 
for whatever may have been the Negro’s views 
in the past, it is obvious that today he em- 
phatically rejects this form of discriminatory 
living arrangement, 

The part of Northern Virginia generally 
considered to be within the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area has a population of 
nearly 34 million people. As the white popu- 
lation in the suburbs has grown rapidly dur- 
ing the past 10 to 15 years, the proportion of 
Negroes to the total suburban population has 
steadily declined. Although census data 
shows that the ratio of whites to Negroes in 
the Washington metropolitan area has re- 
mained unchanged for over 100 years, dis- 
criminatory practices in the suburbs have 
resulted in the high concentration of Negroes 
in the District of Columbia that we know to- 
day. The difficulty that Negroes encounter in 
obtaining housing outside the District of Co- 
lumbia has led to the characterization of the 
suburbs as a “white noose” encircling the 
city. That this confinement of Negroes to the 
ghetto of the city is not likely to change sub- 
stantially for many years, if at all, under 
present circumstances, is shown by the fact 
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that despite intensive efforts by private 
groups to achieve a greater degree of hous- 
ing integration on a voluntary basis, during 
the past years fewer than 100 Negro families 
are known to have moved into previously 
all-white neighborhoods, Although a small 
number of apartment owners have stated 
that they will rent to Negroes, there has at 
best been only a slight degree of token inte- 
gration in a handful of apartments. Apart- 
ment owners in Northern Virginia over- 
whelmingly refuse to accept Negroes as ten- 
ants. 


The discrimination that Negroes encoun- 
ter when they seek to buy or rent housing for 
themselves and their families implies that 
they are inferior to other persons, Such prac- 
tices are in direct conflict, therefore, with the 
basic democratic principles upon which our 
country was founded, It is obvious that many 
people are only paying lip service to these 
principles when they deny minorities the 
same opportunity that they enjoy of living 
in the home of their choice. 

Besides being in conflict with the principles 
of our American Constitution, discrimination 
is repugnant for a more basic reason. In the 
teachings of all our major religions it is con- 
sidered a grave moral evil, and it is for this 
reason more than any other that it touches 
the individual conscience of every American. 
At the heart of every such teaching is respect 
for the dignity of man. In our present so- 
ciety, it is a sad fact that some people forget 
that Negroes and other minority members of 
our community also possess this same dig- 
nity. 

Our concern for justice and morality should 
be sufficient to prompt us to seek the best 
possible solution to the problem of housing 
discrimination. However, there are other im- 
portant reasons for seeking a prompt solu- 
tion. We have seen that housing discrimina- 
tion, in particular, acts as a cleavage in our 
society which threatens its peace and tran- 
quillity. In Northern Virginia we run the risk 
that this injustice will create bitter resent- 
ment in our communities just as it has done 
elsewhere. We are fortunate that until now 
our local Negro citizens have reacted to this 
situation with dignity and restraint, but we 
cannot ignore what is happening throughout 
the country in the great social and political 
awakening of the American Negro. In the 
Washington metropolitan area, the need for 
access to adequate housing is the most press- 
ing civil right of the minority citizen, and to 
postpone corrective action of the present un- 
just conditions is to invite possible racial 
tensions. 

Discrimination in housing is also an evil 
that impedes the economic growth of our 
Northern Virginia communities. We want to 
attract new businesses and to encourage the 
movement of government agencies into our 
area. It is a known fact, however, that those 
responsible for locating such facilities are 
increasingly reluctant to locate in communi- 
ties where their present employees, as well 
as those whom they must attract, cannot find 
satisfactory housing. Finally, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the Northern Vir- 
ginia suburbs are part of the metropolitan 
area that is the seat of our National Govern- 
ment. Many persons from foreign countries 
reside in our area for varying periods, and 
they cannot help but observe the extent to 
which we adhere to the principles of democ- 
racy and equality which we proclaim as guid- 
ing values for our society. How shallow our 
proclamations must sound to visitors from 
other countries when they experience or see 
first-hand the injustice of housing discrimi- 
nation as it is manifested in the National 
Capital area. 

Solution 

It is apparent that the minority housing 
problem is too big and complex, habits of 
discrimination are too ingrained, and that 
time is too short to rely solely on voluntarism 
to achieve equal housing opportunities for 
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all persons. The principal advantage of a 
fair housing law is that it establishes a new 
moral and legal standard for the community 
which is beneficial even without resort to 
sanctions or enforcement procedures. Such 
a law informs people that it is wrong and 
contrary to acceptable practice in selling or 
renting housing to discriminate on grounds 
of race, color, religion, ancestry, or national 
origin. Realtors, apartment owners, and 
builders, the three major groups involved 
commercially with providing housing, and 
traditionally reluctant to “pioneer” in open 
occupancy matters, need no longer be con- 
cerned that they will alienate white custom- 
ers by accommodating minority groups, for 
the law will prohibit them from doing other- 
wise. Similarly, the private home owner who 
chooses to sell or rent his home on a non- 
discriminatory basis need no longer be de- 
terred from doing so because of real or imag- 
ined prejudice of his neighbors and the 
belief that he will somehow “hurt” the 
neighborhood by selling or renting to a mi- 
nority family. The law will serve as notice 
to the owner and his neighbors that he must 
deal with all persons without discrimination. 

There is no question but that counties, 
cities, and towns in Virginia have the legal 
authority to enact fair housing laws under 
their power to legislate for the public health, 
safety, and general welfare. Because of the 
large number of local governmental jurisdic- 
tions in suburban Northern Virginia, and be- 
cause the problem of housing discrimina- 
tion is not confined to any single jurisdiction 
but is area-wide, there is a definite need for 
a degree of coordination and uniformity in 
considering legislation on this issue. Further- 
more, since complexities and misunderstand- 
ings are frequently encountered when such 
legislation is under consideration, it is im- 
portant that the channels of public com- 
munication be kept open to their fullest ex- 
tent and that opportunities for all elements 
in the community to be fully informed are 
maximized. 

With these factors in mind, this report 
has been prepared in order to accomplish 
two things—first, to convey to the residents 
of Northern Virginia and the public officials 
who govern them an understanding of the 
reasons why it is essential and in the best 
interest of each of our communities to enact 
without further delay legislation that will 
insure equal opportunity in housing to all 
persons, Secondly, submitted as part of this 
report (Appendix A) is a recommended 
model ordinance suitable for enactment by 
each jurisdiction in Northern Virginia. This 
model ordinance is patterned after the iden- 
tical ordinances enacted recently in Mont- 
gomery County and Rockville, Maryland, and 
is similar to the fair housing law in effect in 
the District of Columbia. The precedent es- 
tablished by those three laws strongly recom- 
mends itself to Northern Virginia jurisdic- 
tions, both from the standpoint of achieving 
uniformity in the Washington metropolitan 
area, and because the type of law adopted 
in those communities is comprehensive in 
coverage, with no large-scale exclusions, The 
difficulties and lack of effectiveness experi- 
enced by states and communities operating 
under limited and inadequate laws with ma- 
jor exclusions support this latter recom- 
mendation. The proposed ordinance included 
with this report applies to sales of individual 
family dwellings, and rentals of such units 
unless they are owner-occupied, not only be- 
cause of this type of law found in nearby 
jurisdictions but also because an ordinance 
of lesser coverage obviously would have only 
limited impact in the communities of North- 
ern Virginia where the great majority of 
people live in single-family homes. Finally, if 
one accepts the underlying premise of this 
report—that discriminatory practices in the 
housing market constitute a grave social and 
moral evil which must be abolished before 
we can achieve our highest democratic 
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ideals—it does not suffice to adopt a law 
which concededly falls far short of getting 
to the root of the problem. 

Several changes have been made in the 
Rockville-Montgomery County ordinance to 
make it more suitable for adoption in North- 
ern Virginia communities. Thus, the recom- 
mended ordinance provides for the establish- 
ment of a new Fair Housing Board to enforce 
the law, whereas the Maryland jurisdictions 
granted enforcement powers to human rela- 
tions commissions previously established by 
those governments. Secondly, the recom- 
mended ordinance does not contain the 
quota provision adopted in the Maryland 
ordinances which establishes a automatic 
presumption of compliance on the part of a 
person engaged in commercial real estate 
activity whenever he can show that 10 per 
cent of his sales or rentals have been to 
minority groups members. This quota pro- 
vision is not recommended for adoption by 
Northern Virginia communities because: 
first, it is of doubtful constitutionality; 
second, it would have virtually no legal effect 
in an enforcement proceeding brought under 
the ordinance; and third, it carries implica- 
tions that are believed to be insulting and 
demeaning to Negro citizens. 

The model ordinance recommended for 
adoption in Northern Virginia reflects other 
efforts to improve on the ordinance that was 
adopted by the two Maryland communities. 
Thus, some language has been redrafted in 
an attempt to make it clearer and more 
understandable to nonlawyers. In addition, 
a few other provisions have been revised in 
an effort to make the ordinance generally 
more workable and to improve its enforce- 
ment procedures. The model ordinance, 
however, does not contain any major sub- 
stantive departure from the fair housing 
laws adopted by those two Maryland juris- 
dictions and the District of Columbia, and 
it conforms generally to the pattern existing 
in many communities with fair housing laws 
in other parts of the country.* 


SECTION II: FAIR HOUSING LAWS—THE RECORD 
TO DATE 


In other States and localities 


By late 1967, 21 states and 75 local juris- 
dictions had adopted fair housing laws. Well 
over 50 per cent of our country’s population 
lives in jurisdictions currently having some 
type of fair housing law. These statistics, of 
course, attest to the widespread recognition 
of the fact that discrimination in housing is 
a matter of public concern and of the neces- 
sity of legislation as an important method of 
combating it. 

The first municipal fair housing law went 
into effect in New York City on April 1, 1958. 
The first state law became effective in Colo- 
rado on May 1, 1959. In addition to the nearly 
100 state and local fair housing laws that 
have been adopted, several additional states 
have measures which prohibit discrimination 
in certain types of publicly assisted housing. 
Further, a dozen or so local jurisdictions 
having no antidiscrimination laws affecting 
private housing generally have adopted 
legislation prohibiting efforts to incite panic 
selling (“blockbusting”) based on the entry 
or prospective entry of minority families into 
neighborhoods. Finally, a sizeable number of 
communities lacking laws as such have 
adopted policy resolutions or regulations 
against the denial of housing because of race, 
color, religion or national origin. Such reso- 


* Prince Georges County recently adopted 
a fair housing ordinance which, in contrast 
to the Montgomery County and Rockville 
ordinances, provides a major exclusion from 
coverage for single-family housing. For the 
reasons indicated, however, we recommend 
adoption by Northern Virginia jurisdictions 
of a more comprehensive law such as the 
model ordinance accompanying this report. 
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lutions have been adopted in Virginia by the 
cities of Alexandria, Fairfax, and Fredericks- 
burg, and the Town of Vienna. (Copies are 
contained in Appendix B.) 

Significantly, of the 76 local jurisdictions 
that have adopted fair housing laws, about 
two-thirds cover private single-family 
housing. 

Federal fair housing requirements 

There is no national law compelling non- 
discriminatory housing practices. Only a 
small segment of the housing market is cov- 
ered by Executive Order 11063 entitled Equal 
Opportunity in Housing, which was issued by 
President Kennedy on November 20, 1962. In 
essence, the order says that anyone taking ad- 
vantage of Federal financing or loan guar- 
antees on new construction must maintain a 
non-discriminatory policy in the sale or 
rental of the affected housing. The order was 
intended principally to cover home mortgages 
guaranteed by FHA and VA which were com- 
mitted after the date of the order. While it 
was initially estimated that the order would 
affect 15 to 20 per cent of newly constructed 
housing only about 5 per cent of new con- 
struction is actually covered, In some com- 
munities and depending on the condition of 
the mortgage money market, this percentage 
is even less. Experience shows that the re- 
quirements of the Executive Order are widely 
ignored by builders, brokers, and lenders, and 
that the FHA and VA have done virtually 
nothing to enforce it. 

The Executive Order and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 require a non-discriminatory 
policy for all federally-owned housing and 
federally-financed urban renewal projects. 

National fair housing legislation has been 
proposed in the last two sessions of Congress 
by President Johnson’s administration. The 
House of Representatives passed a bill in 1966 
covering apartment houses and boarding 
houses of 5-family units or more, but exempt- 
ing most individual homes. The bill, how- 
ever, failed to survive a Senate filibuster. An- 
other fair housing bill was submitted to Con- 
gress by the Administration in 1967, but did 
not get beyond the committee hearing stage. 


Washington metropolitan area 


The fair housing laws recently enacted in 
suburban Maryland point the way for North- 
ern Virginia communities. Further, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prohibits discrimination 
in the sale or rental of private housing. Real 
estate brokers and salesmen, and lending in- 
stitutions also, are prohibited from discrim- 
inating under the District’s anti-discrimi- 
nation regulations. Complaints alleging a vio- 
lation may be filed with the Commissioners’ 
Council on Human Relations. This body may 
attempt to settle the matter through concili- 
ation and other informal procedures; may 
recommend to the Corporation Counsel that 
an appropriate civil action be filed to preserve 
the status quo or to prevent irreparable 
harm; may refer the matter to the real estate 
commission, which may revoke the license of 
a real estate broker or salesman who has 
committed a violation. The Corporation 
Counsel can also prosecute violators in a 
criminal action. Punishment for violation is 
a fine of not more than $300, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 days. 


SECTION III: MYTHS AND FACTS ABOUT A FAIR 
HOUSING LAW 
Many of the objections to a fair housing 
law are based on misinformation and un- 
founded fears. In order that there be greater 
familiarity with the objectives and opera- 
tion of such a law, listed below are some of 
the main points of misunderstanding fre- 
quently expressed on the subject, as well as 
the factual answer for each. 
Myth: y values drop when non- 
whites move into an all-white neighborhood. 
Fact: Of all the myths concerning housing 
integration, none has more currency than 
the belief that property values will decline 
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when nonwhites move into a previously all- 
white neighborhood. In the past 16 years, 
many studies have been made in an attempt 
to show whether this is true. The results of 
these extensive surveys reveal no evidence 
that prices decline merely because a neigh- 
borhood is integrated. The most decisive 
factor affecting prices is the reaction of the 
white residents of the neighborhood. Where 
there is no panic selling and no general flight 
of white residents, prices will either remain 
stable or increase in the changing neighbor- 
hood. There is no evidence to show that the 
Negro families who have thus far moved into 
all-white Washington suburban communities 
have had any effect on the property values in 
those areas. 

Myth: If one nonwhite family moves into 
a neighborhood, there is the danger that 
many more will follow, causing suburban 
ghettoes to be created. 

Fact: Here, again, the reaction of the white 
residents is an important factor—if they 
“stay put,” the neighborhood will not change 
radically. The passage of fair housing legisla- 
tion in other areas of the country has never 
resulted in a mass movement of nonwhites 
into an all-white neighborhood. Also, as the 
force of law and public opinion increasingly 
breaks down restrictions in home buying 
and renting, there will be less pressure for 
decent housing in a few open“ neighbor- 
hoods—there will be greater dispersion of 
minority families. The plain fact is that there 
are relatively few Negroes who can afford 
the moderate and high-priced homes that 
make up most of our suburban communities. 
And there are probably even fewer who are 
ready today to move themselves and their 
children into the unfamiliar environment of 
a heretofore all-white neighborhood. It must 
also be pointed out that even if the housing 
market is freed of discriminatory restraints, 
nonwhites may or may not choose to live in 
suburbia. Certainly, restrictive housing prac- 
tices and other forms of discrimination have 
discouraged the development of a nonwhite 
“commuter class.” 

Myth: Negroes will not maintain their 
property. 

Fact: The principal reason Negroes move 
into a previously all-white neighborhood is 
that they find a house there that meets their 
needs and desires and is better than they had 
before. Most experience has shown that 
Negroes who move into suburban communi- 
ties have kept up their property as well as or 
sometimes better than their white neighbors. 
They, too, have a property interest and are 
concerned with protecting their investment. 
There are, of course, good standards and bad 
standards in both white and nonwhite neigh- 
borhoods, If a Negro family can afford the 
price of a suburban home, the family is gen- 
erally of a comparable economic and social 
class as the other residents of the neighbor- 
hood and as such has the same standards as 
that class. Whites observing Negroes living 
in crowded, dilapidated, slum conditions are 
prone to blame the Negroes for the condi- 
tion. This view fails to recognize that the 
slums were not caused by the Negro, and that 
rundown property is often the result of fail- 
ure by landlords in slum areas to make re- 
pairs on deteriorated houses and the failure 
by the city to enforce its housing and sani- 
tary regulations to prevent the overcrowding 
and filth that characterize these areas. 
Negroes are the victims, not the cause. 

Myth: The movement of Negroes into an 
all-white neighborhood will create social ten- 
sions. 


Fact: The Negro family, just as any white 
family, would hope that the residents of a 
neighborhood would be pleasant and respon- 
sible people. They would expect to give and 
to receive the common courtesies normally 
extended among neighbors. Any decision as to 
whether to establish a closer relationship is 
not usually made until people get to know 
each other. A neighbor may become a good 
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friend or remain simply another resident on 
the block. Whether social bonds develop or 
not, each neighbor can respect the other as 
an individual, and their personal lives are 
their private affairs. If the white residents 
of a neighborhood do not make prior judg- 
ments against unknown persons, more valid 
decisions about personal relationships can be 
made after they have had a chance to know 
each other in a neighborly atmosphere, Fur- 
thermore, recent studies show that residents 
of integrated communities frequently de- 
velop more favorable attitudes toward per- 
sons of a different race after living in such 
communities. 

Myth: Conflict will almost certainly ac- 
company neighborhood integration. 

Fact: Between 80 and 100 Negro families 
have moved into previously all-white areas 
of suburban Virginia in the past few years. 
This has almost always been accomplished 
without any serious difficulties. Even where 
there has been a coolness on the part of some 
neighbors, this has been vastly outweighed 
by the friendly response of the majority of 
neighbors. Unfortunately, newspapers often 
spotlight stories of conflict in housing, but 
the success stories fail to make news. The 
possibility of more open conflict arising as 
the result of enactment of fair housing legis- 
lation must be viewed in the total context of 
all forces working to break down bias and 
prejudice. Progress in these matters has 
changed the feelings of a great number of 
people. There are dozens of divergent forces 
at work which are continually educating and 
changing the attitudes of those who might 
have actively opposed such legislation a short 
time ago. In Northern Virginia in 1965, as 
part of a fair housing pledge campaign, 44,000 
signatures were obtained to a statement as- 
serting the moral right of all persons to pur- 
chase or rent a home anywhere. The success 
of the campaign and the 3,000 volunteer 
solicitors that it involved are impressive 
evidence of the widespread realization in this 
area that discriminatory housing practices 
are morally and socially indefensible. That 
this realization is growing rapidly is demon- 
strated by the recent adoption by Virginia 
communities of resolutions expressing com- 
mitments to fair housing practices (Appendix 
B), and the enactment of fair housing legisla- 
tion in the suburbs of nearby Maryland. 

Myth: Fair housing legislation restricts a 
property owner's right to dispose of his prop- 
erty as he wishes and therefore deprives him 
of a basic personal freedom. 

Fact; Property rights are not sacred“ 
there are many ways in which government 
regulates the use of private property to 
achieve desirable social objectives. Examples 
are zoning laws and regulations, sanitation 
codes, fire codes, and building construction 
codes. The highest court in Massachusetts 
in a 1962 decision upholding the constitu- 
tionality of that state’s fair housing law, had 
this to say:; . . . neither property rights nor 
contract rights are absolute; for the govern- 
ment cannot exist if the citizen may at will 
use his property to the detriment of his fel- 
lows, or exercise his freedom of contract to 
work them harm. Equally fundamental with 
the private right is that of the public to 
regulate it in the common interest.” 
(Massachusetts Commission v. Colangelo, 182 
N.E. 2d 595.) Labor laws that prohibit an 
employer from denying employment to a per- 
son because he is a union member, child 
labor laws, minimum wage laws, stock and 
security registration and control laws, as well 
as many other laws all gave rise to charges 
that government was violating private rights. 
Such laws are accepted today, however, as 
instances where private rights may be regu- 
lated by government for the public good. 

Myth: Communities in Virginia do not 
have the legal authority to adopt fair hous- 
ing laws. 

Fact; Fair housing laws have been upheld 
by courts throughout the country as valid 
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exercises of the police power, i.e., the power 
to legislate for the public health, safety, and 
general welfare. Counties, cities and towns 
in Virginia have this power under the laws 
of the State and the power has been broadly 
construed by the courts to sustain a wide 
range of local legislation. There is no reason 
to believe that a local fair housing ordinance 
would not be upheld in Virginia as a valid 
exercise of the police power, just as has been 
the case in courts elsewhere, A legal memo- 
randum covering this subjct is included as 
Appendix C to this report. 

The recent decision by the Circuit Court 
for Montgomery County casting doubt on 
the validity of that county’s fair housing 
ordinance has no bearing on the legal situa- 
tion in Virginia. The Circuit Court judge’s 
ruling is being appealed to the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, but even if it is upheld, it 
should be noted that the decision turns on a 
technical construction of Maryland law for 
which there is no counterpart in Virginia. 
Counties in Maryland generally have more 
limited autonomy and must operate under a 
greater number of legal restraints than is 
true of Virginia jurisdictions. If the Mont- 
gomery County judge's decision is sustained, 
that ordinance will have to be reenacted un- 
der provisions of law which will make it sub- 
ject to procedures for petition and referen- 
dum. There is no comparable means under 
Virginia law for obtaining a referendum on 
a local ordinance. 

Myth: A fair housing ordinance is unwork- 
able because it cannot be proved whether a 
person has turned away a potential purchas- 
er or tenant for proper reasons or on grounds 
of race, and further, there will be many un- 
founded charges of discrimination which will 
force a home owner to bear heavy legal er- 
penses to defend himself. 

Fact: As in the case of other laws, the gov- 
ernment always has the burden of proving a 
violation, Under a fair housing law, the prob- 
lem for the enforcement agency is to prove 
the property owner's motive in rejecting a 
prospective buyer or tenant, This must be 
determined on the basis of all the evidence 
available, and the person charged with a vio- 
lation has full opportunity to show that he 
did not discriminate. The investigative and 
conciliation stages of a case brought under 
the model law proposed with this report pro- 
vide abundant opportunity for the person 
charged with discrimination to establish his 
good motives and willingness to comply with 
the law. Since the proposed model ordinance 
is intended to be remedial and not punitive, 
even if the evidence shows that a person has 
discriminated, the enforcing agency seeks 
only an agreement not to discriminate; it 
does not seek a public hearing or subsequent 
court action. These are sought only when the 
person refuses to conciliate or cease proven 
discrimination. If that occurs, a formal hear- 
ing is held and it is only then that a person 
may need a lawyer. It is clear, therefore, that 
a person who agrees to comply with the ordi- 
nance will not necessarily incur legal ex- 
penses in connection with proceedings under 
it. Experience in jurisdictions with fair hous- 
ing laws shows that the overwhelming major- 
ity of cases are settled at the investigative 
and conciliation stages, and only a small 
number go as far as formal hearing or a 
court proceeding. 

SECTION IV: SUMMARY OF PROPOSED FAIR 

HOUSING ORDINANCE 


Policy 

It is declared to be the policy of the enact- 
ing jurisdiction “to ensure equal opportunity 
for all persons to purchase or rent and reside 
in adequate housing facilities of their choice 
regardless of race, color, religion, ancestry or 
national origin and to that end to prohibit 
discrimination in housing.” 


Coverage 


The ordinance applies to any building, 
structure, or facility that is used or occupied 
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as the home, residence, or sleeping place of 
one or more individuals, groups, or families, 
and any vacant land for sale or lease for the 
construction or location of such building, 
structure, or facility. It does not apply, how- 
ever, to rentals in one or two-family dwell- 
ings in which the owner resides. Nor does it 
apply to the sale or rental of housing by a 
religious organization where a restriction on 
admission or the giving of preference to a 
person of the same religion is related to the 
organization’s regular activities. The ordi- 
nance, it is to be noted, covers lending in- 
stitutions and real estate brokers and sales- 
men. 
Unlawful housing practices 


The ordinance declares that certain dis- 
criminatory acts are unlawful housing prac- 
tices. Thus, it is unlawful for anyone to re- 
fuse to sell or rent, or to discriminate in 
any way, in connection with the sale or rent- 
al of housing because of race, color, religion, 
ancestry or national origin. It is also unlaw- 
ful to advertise or list housing in such a 
manner as to indicate a policy of discrimi- 
nation, Further, a lending institution may 
not discriminate in making financing avail- 
able to persons or in the terms or conditions 
of such financing. Finally, it is unlawful to 
cause or coerce anyone to violate the ordi- 
nance, or engage in any form of reprisal or 
retaliation against a person because of his 
having asserted his rights under the ordi- 
nance. 


Requirements and prohibitions affecting 
those engaged in the real estate business 


Section 4 of the ordinance requires real 
estate brokers, commercial home developers, 
and apartment operators to post in their 
regular place of business a prescribed notice 
to the public stating that it is a violation of 
the ordinance for any person to deny housing 
to any person or otherwise discriminate in 
providing housing accommodations or related 
services on grounds of race, color, religion, 
ancestry or national origin. This section of 
the ordinance also prohibits blockbusting“ 
practices by real estate brokers and sales- 
men, as well as others engaged commercially 
in the real estate business. Specifically pro- 
hibited is the solicitation by such persons of 
any sale, rental or other transfer of property 
on the basis of representations regarding the 
existing or potential proximity of property 
occupied by persons of a particular race, 
color, religion, ancestry or national origin, 
It is similarly unlawful as a business practice 
to induce “panic” transfers of property by 
displaying sale, rental, or inspection signs 
regarding property that is not in fact for sale 
or rent. Section 4 of the ordinance is the 
only section carrying a criminal penalty; a 
violation is punishable by a fine of up to $300 
or imprisonment for 30 days, or both, 


Fair Housing Board—Procedure 

The ordinance creates a Fair Housing 
Board of five appointed members to receive 
and investigate complaints of unlawful hous- 
ing practices. The Board is authorized to ap- 
point an executive secretary, hire staff per- 
sonnel, issue subpoenas, hold hearings, and 
make necessary rules and regulations. 

Any person who believes he has been sub- 
jected to an unlawful housing practice may 
file a sworn complaint in writing with the 
Board. The Board is also empowered to initi- 
ate its own complaints. There is a 90-day 
time limit on the bringing of complaints 
from the date of the alleged unlawful hous- 
ing practice, Following investigation, if the 
Board decides that there is probable cause to 
crèdit the complaint, it must as an initial 
step where feasible conduct informal con- 
ciliation proceedings with the parties on a 
confidential basis. The Board can take up to 
60 days to try by means of conciliation and 
persuasion to resolve the issue of alleged dis- 
crimination. 

If conciliation succeeds, the terms of agree- 
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ment must be reduced to writing and signed 
by the parties; if such efforts are unsuccess- 
ful, the Board must proceed to a full hearing 
on the complaint. If, on the basis of the 
evidence taken at the hearing, the Board con- 
cludes that an unlawful housing practice has 
occurred, it will state its findings and con- 
clusions and issue an appropriate order. The 
order will require the person found to have 
violated the ordinance to cease and desist 
from his unlawful conduct and to take other 
steps deemed appropriate by the Board to 
remedy the discrimination. 
Court proceedings—Sanctions 

If a person disagrees with a Fair Housing 
Board finding that he has committed an un- 
lawful housing practice, he may institute a 
court proceeding to obtain judicial review. 
Similarly, if a party refuses or fails to comply 
with a Board order, the Board may bring a 
proceeding in court seeking a decree of en- 
forcement to compel compliance. 

The court, in addition to being authorized 
to review and enforce Board orders, may be 
resorted to by the Board at any time after a 
complaint has issued, if it appears that tem- 
porary injunctive relief is necessary to pre- 
serve the status quo pending the outcome of 
the proceeding before the Board. 

Finally, the ordinance provides that any 
person found to have been subjected to an 
unlawful housing practice, as proscribed by 
the ordinance, is entitled to bring his own 
civil suit for damages, an injunction, or other 
relief. 


APPENDIX A 
FAIR HOUSING ORDINANCE 
Be it ordained by tne for. s.255 55 7 
Virginia: 
Section 1. Policy. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the ~---.--- W in 


the exercise of its police power for the pro- 
tection of the public safety, public health 
and general welfare, for the maintenance 
of business and good government and for the 
promotion of tgne 's trade, com- 
merce and manufacture, to ensure equal op- 
portunity for all persons to purchase or rent 
and reside in adequate housing facilities of 
their choice regardless of race, color, religion, 
ancestry or national origin and to that end 
to prohibit discrimination in housing. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. For the purpose of this 
Ordinance: 

A. “Person” means any individual, firm, 
partnership, association, organization, cor- 
poration, company, legal representative, 
trustee, trustee in bankruptcy, receiver or 
other organized group of individuals or 
representative thereof. Included in this 
meaning, without limiting the generality 
thereof, are any owner, lessor, assignor, 
builder, manager, broker, salesman, agent, 
employee or lending institution, and the 
8 o and any political sub- 
division, authority, agency, board or com- 
mission thereof. 

B. “Lending institution” means any bank, 
insurance company, savings and loan asso- 
ciation or any other person regularly en- 
gaged in the business of lending money or 
guaranteeing loans. 

C. “Housing” means any building, struc- 
ture, or facility, or portion thereof, that is 
used or occupied or is intended, arranged, 
or designed to be used or occupied as the 
home, residence, or sleeping place of one or 
more individuals, groups or families, and 
any vacant land offered for sale or lease for 
the purpose of constructing or locating such 
building, structure, or facility, and includes 
any interest in housing as so defined, fee 
simple, leasehold or other. 

D. “Personal residence” means a buidling 
or structure containing living quarters oc- 
cupied or intended to be occupied by no more 
than two individuals, two groups, or two 
families living independently of each other, 
and used by the owner thereof as a bona 
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fide residence for himself and any member 
of his family forming his household. 

E. “Real estate broker” means a person 
doing business in the 8 who 
is the holder of a real estate broker’s license 
issued pursuant to Article 3 or Article 5 of 
Chapter 18 of Title 54 of the Code of Vir- 


a. 

F. “Real estate salesman” means a person 
doing business in the 8 
who is the holder of a real estate salesman's 
license issued pursuant to Article 3 or Article 
5 of Chapter 18 of Title 54 of the Code 
of Virginia. 

G. “Person in the business of building, 
developing, selling, renting or leasing hous- 
ing” means any person who, within the 
preceding twelve (12) months, has partici- 
pated as principal or agent in three (3) or 
more transactions involving the sale, lease or 
rental of any housing. 

Sec, 3. Unlawful housing practices. 

A. It shall be an unlawful housing practice 

(1) for any person, on account of the race, 
color, religion, ancestry or national origin of 
another person, 

(a) to refuse to sell, lease, sublease, rent, 
assign or transfer to such other person any 
housing; 

(b) to refuse to negotiate with such other 
person for the sale, lease, sublease, rental, 
assignment or other transfer of any housing; 

(c) to represent to such other person that 
housing is not available for inspection, sale, 
lease, sublease, rental, assignment or other 
transfer when in fact it is so available. 

(d) to represent to such other person that 
housing is available for sale, lease, sublease, 
rental, assignment or other transfer at rates 
or on terms or conditions different from 
those at which or on which it is in fact avail- 
able to the generality of persons; 

(e) to discriminate in respect of the pro- 
vision of services, facilities, or other ameni- 
ties connected with such other person's 
ownership, leasing, subleasing, rental, pos- 
session or occupancy of housing; 

(f) to interfere with, interrupt or termi- 
nate such other person’s ownership, leasing, 
rental, possession or occupancy of housing or 
other enjoyment of any interest therein; 

(g) to deny to such other person access to, 
participation in or other benefit of any 
multiple-listing service or other service or 
facility related to the business of selling or 
renting housing. 

(2) for any person 

(a) to include in the terms or conditions 
of any sale, lease, sublease, rental, assign- 
ment or other transfer of housing any condi- 
tion or provision that purports to forbid or 
discourages or attempts to discourage the 
ownership, leasing, possession, occupancy or 
use of such housing, or discriminates against 
any person in the occupancy or use of such 
housing by persons, because of race, color, 
religion, ancestry or national origin; 

(b) to print or publish or cause to be 
printed or published any notice, statement 
or advertisement, to announce a policy, to 
use any form of application or to make a rec- 
ord or inquiry in connection with the sale, 
lease, sublease, rental, assignment or other 
transfer of housing that indicates any pref- 
erence, limitation or other discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, ancestry or na- 
tional origin, or an intention to engage in 
any such preference, limitation or other 
discrimination; 

(c) directly or indirectly to cause or coerce, 
or attempt to cause or coerce, any ~erson to 
do any act declared to be an unlawful hous- 
ing practice, or to engage in economic reprisal 
or otherwise retaliate, or to cause or coerce 
or attempt to cause or coerce another per- 
son to engage in economic reprisal or other- 
wise retaliate, against any person because 
such person has opposed an unlawful hous- 
ing practice or has filed a complaint, testi- 
fied, assisted or participated. in any manner 
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in any investigation, proceeding or hearing 
under this Ordinance. 

(3) for any lending institution to dis- 
criminate in lending money, guaranteeing 
loans, accep’ mortgages or otherwise mak- 
ing available money for the purchase, acqui- 
sition, construction, alteration, repair or 
maintenance of any housing or to discrimi- 
nate in the fixing of the rates, terms or con- 
ditions of any such financing or in the exten- 
sion of service in connection therewith be- 
cause of race, color, religion, ancestry or na- 
tional . 

B. Nothing herein contained shall 

(1) bar any religious or denominational in- 
stitution or organization, or any organization 
operated for charitable or educational pur- 
poses, which is operated, supervised or con- 
trolled by or in connection with a religious 
organization, from limiting admission to or 
giving preference to persons of the same re- 
ligion or denomination with regard to oc- 
cupancy, leasing, sale or purchase of housing 
or from making such selection as is calcu- 
lated by such organization to promote the 
religious principles for which it is established 
or maintained; 

(2) apply to the rental or leasing of a room 
ur rooms in a personal residence. 

Sec. 4. Other requirements and prohibi- 
tions. 

A. Every real estate broker and every other 
person in the business of developing, selling, 
renting or leasing housing, including every 
person who operates a multi-unit residential 
building containing more than two units, 
shall post in a conspicuous location in that 
portion of his housing business normally 
used by him for negotiating the sale, rental 
or leasing of housing a notice that contains 
the following language, printed in black on 
a light-colored background, in not less than 
fourteen-point type: 

“IT IS A VIOLATION OF THE FAIR HOUSING ORDI- 

NANCE OF THE ---------- 9 i 

VIRGINIA, FOR AND PERSON TO— 


(1) Deny housing accommodations to any 
person because of race, color, religion, ances- 
try or national origin; 

(2) Discriminate against any person be- 
cause of race, color, religion, ancestry or na- 
tional origin with respect to the terms, con- 
ditions or privileges of housing accommoda- 
tions or in the furnishing of facilities or 
services in connection therewith. 

B. No real estate broker, real estate sales- 
man or other person in the business of build- 
ing, developing, selling, renting or leasing 
housing shall 

(1) solicit the sale, lease, sublease, rental, 
assignment or other transfer of housing, or 
discourage the purchase, lease, sublease, 
rental, assignment or other transfer of hous- 
ing by representations regarding the exist- 
ing or potential proximity of real property 
owned, used or occupied by a person or per- 
sons of any particular race, color, religion, 
ancestry or national origin; 

(2) display a sign or any other device rep- 
resenting that housing is available for in- 
spection, sale, lease, sublease, rental, assign- 
ment or other transfer when in fact it is not 
so available. 

C. A violation of this section shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than three 
hundred dollars ($300) or imprisoned for 
a period not exceeding thirty (30) days or 
both. 

Sec. 5. Fair Housing Board. There is hereby 
created in the government of tghne 
. a Fair Housing Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the Board, which 
shall consist of five members, all of whom 
shall reside in the ~~... ._ 8 
The members shall be appointed by the 
„ and shall be entitled to receive 
such compensation as tge shall 
direct. Of the members first appointed two 
shall be appointed for terms of three years, 
two shall be appointed for terms of two years, 
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and one shall be appointed for a term of one 
year. Thereafter, members shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of three years each, Any 
vacancy shall be filled by the 
for the unexpired portion of a term. There 
shall be an executive director of the Board, 
who may be a person otherwise employed by 
. , and the Board may employ 
such additional staff personnel as it deems 
warranted to secure effective enforcement of 
this Ordinance, 

Sec. 6. Conduct of Board. The Board shall 
elect a chairman from its membership. Three 
members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. Decisions of the Board shall be made 
by a majority vote of the members present. 
The Board shall render each year to the 
Mitel ESNE a full written report of its ac- 
tivities under the provisions of this Ordi- 
nance and its recommendations concerning 
measures to be taken to further the pur- 
poses of this Ordinance. 

Sec, 7. Enforcement by the Board. The 
Board is empowered and directed to prevent 
and to remedy unlawful housing practices as 
described in Section 3 of this Ordinance. In 
carrying out this authority it may proceed 
either upon its own initiative or upon com- 
plaint alleging the commission of an unfair 
housing practice. 

A. The procedure of the Board in the case 
of the filing with it of a complaint shall be 
as follows: 

(1) A complaint alleging the commission 
of an unlawful housing practice, in writing 
and verified by the complaint, may be filed 
with the Board. Such a complaint shall state 
the name and address of the complainant and 
of the person or persons against whom com- 
plaint is made and shall also state the alleged 
facts surrounding the alleged commission of 
an unlawful housing practice and such other 
information as the Board by regulation may 
require, Every complaint shall be held in con- 
fidence by the Board unless and until the 
complainant and the person complained 
against consent to its being made public or 
a hearing such as is described in Paragraphs 
(5) and (6) hereunder is begun. A complaint 
shall be filed within ninety (90) days after 
the date of the alleged unlawful housing 
practice. 

(2) Upon the filing of such a complaint 
the Board shall make such investigation as 
it deems appropriate to determine whether 
there is probable cause to credit the alle- 
gations of the complaint. If it is determined 
after such investigation that there is no 
probable cause to credit the allegations of 
the complaint, the Board, within five (5) 
days after such determination, shall cause 
to be issued and served upon the com- 
plainant written notice of such determina- 
tion. The notice shall also state that the 
complaint will be dismissed unless within ten 
(10) days after such service the complainant 
files with the Board a request for a review 
hearing. Upon request for such a hearing the 
Board shall afford the complainant an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Board in person 
or by counsel, If, after such a hearing, the 
Board determines that no probable cause 
exists for crediting the allegations of the 
complaint, the complaint shall be dismissed, 
There shall be no appeal from such deter- 
mination or other review thereof. 

(3) If the Board, after investigation, deter- 
mines that there is probable cause to credit 
the allegations of the complaint, it shall im- 
mediately endeavor to eliminate the unlaw- 
ful housing practice complained of. Its effort 
initially shall consist of conciliation and per- 
suasion unless, taking into account the 
gravity of the unlawful housing practice 
charged, the attitude of the person com- 
plained of as manifested during the pre- 
liminary investigation of the complaint, the 
prior record of the person complained of 
under this Ordinance and other relevant fac- 
tors, the Board determines that the com- 
plaint is not susceptible to conciliation and 
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persuasion. Conferences and other efforts at 
conciliation and persuasion shall be informal 
and may be conducted by any member of the 
Board or its staff designated. Nothing said or 
done during and as part of such conciliation 
efforts shall be made public or used as evi- 
dence in a subsequent proceeding instituted 
under this Ordinance unless all of the inter- 
ested parties agree thereto in writing. 

(4) If conciliation succeeds, the terms of 
the agreement reached shall be reduced to 
writing and signed by or on behalf of the 
parties and the Board. 

(5) If attempts at conciliation and persua- 
sion do not succeed within sixty (60) days 
after the date of filing of the complaint, or 
if the Board at any time within such period 
determines that the complaint is not sus- 
ceptible to conciliation and persuasion, the 
Board shall proceed promptly with a full 
hearing of the complaint. The purpose of 
such a hearing is to determine whether an 
unlawful housing practice has been or is 
being committed and what remedy is ap- 
propriate if the decision is that an unfair 
housing practice has been or is being com- 
mitted. The Board shall serve upon the per- 
son charged with engaging or with having 
engaged in the unlawful practice a state- 
ment of the charges made in the complaint 
and a notice of the time and place of the 
hearing. The hearing shall be held not less 
than ten (10) days after the service of the 
statement of charges. The hearing shall be 
open to the public. The person complained of, 
hereinafter referred to as the respondent, 
may file an answer to the statement of 
charges and may appear at the hearing in 
person and through counsel and shall have 
the right to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses. The complainant shall likewise 
have the right to appear at such hearing in 
person and through counsel and to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses. The Board shall 
not be bound by the strict rules of evidence 
prevailing in courts of law or equity. The 
testimony taken at the hearing shall be 
under oath or affirmation and shall be tran- 
scribed. 

(6) If upon all the evidence at the hear- 
ing the Board shall find that the respondent 
has committed or is committing any unlaw- 
ful housing practice, the Board shall state its 
findings and conclusions and shall issue and 
cause to be served on the respondent an 
order requiring the respondent to cease and 
desist from such unlawful practice or prac- 
tices and to take such affirmative action as 
may be indicated to effectuate the purposes 
of this Ordinance, including, if the Board so 
determines, reporting on the manner of his 
compliance. 

(7) If upon all the evidence at the hearing 
the Board shall find that the respondent has 
not engaged in any unlawful housing prac- 
tice, the Board shall state its findings and 
conclusions and shall dismiss the complaint. 
Notice of such action shall be given to the 
complainant and to the respondent. 

B. In a case in which the Board proceeds 
on its own initiative, without receiving a 
formal complaint, the procedure followed 
shall be that prescribed in subsection A. 
above, mutatis mutandis. No investigation 
shall be undertaken by the Board on its own 
initiative if more than ninety (90) days has 
elapsed since the occurrence of the unlawful 
housing practice that the Board has reason 
to believe occurred. In a case in which a 
formal hearing is held and in which there is 
no complainant, the executive director of the 
Board shall be responsible for developing the 
evidentiary record before the Board. The ex- 
ecutive director may participate in hearings 
in which there is a complainant. 

Sec. 8. Powers of the Board. In making the 
investigations, pursuing conciliation and 
persuasion and conducting hearings, all as 
described in the foregoing Section 7, the 
Board shall have the power to issue sub- 
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poenas to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of papers, to administer 
oaths, to make findings of fact and issue 
orders and publish findings of fact and or- 
ders in accordance with the provisions of 
this Ordinance and to make and adopt such 
rules and regulations which shall be pub- 
lished, as may be necessary or proper for 
carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

Sec. 9. Interlocutory relief. If, at any time 
after the filing of a complaint or institution 
of an investigation on its own initiative, the 
Board determines that, prior to the comple- 
tion of its action on the complaint or on its 
own initiative, the housing with respect to 
which the complaint is made, or that the 
Board has reason to believe is the subject of 
an unlawful housing practice, may be sold, 
rented or otherwise made unavailable, or 
other conduct may occur tending to render 
ineffectual any action the Board may take to 
remedy the alleged or suspected unlawful 
housing practice, the Board shall so certify 
to the Commonwealth’s Attorney. The Com- 
monwealth’s Attorney, within two (2) days 
of receiving such certification, shall apply to 
a court of competent jurisdiction for a re- 
straining order or temporary injunction re- 
straining the respondent from engaging in 
any such conduct, including but not limited 
to restraining the respondent from making 
unavailable in any way, to the person al- 
legedly discriminated against, the housing 
with respect to which the alleged or sus- 
pected unlawful housing practice, the Board 
shall so certify to the Commonwealth's At- 
torney. The Commonwealth’s Attorney, with- 
in two (2) days of receiving such certifica- 
tion, shall apply to a court of competent 
jurisdiction for a restraining order or tem- 
porary injunction restraining the respondent 
from engaging in any such conduct, includ- 
ing but not limited to restraining the 
respondent from making unavailable in any 
way, to the person allegedly discriminated 
against, the housing with respect to which 
the alleged or suspected unlawful housing 
practice has been committed. 

Sec.10. Judicial review. Any party aggrieved 
by an order of the Board entered after a 
hearing hold pursuant to Section 7 of this 
Ordinance may have such order reviewed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. A review 
proceeding shall be instituted by filing with 
the court a petition for review naming the 
Board as respondent. A copy of the petition 
shall be served upon the Commonwealth’s 
Attorney, who shall see that the record of 
the proceeding in which the order was en- 
tered shall be certified to him by the Board 
and shall transmit the same to the clerk of 
the court. The Commonwealth’s Attorney 
shall represent the Board in every review 
proceeding. No petition for review may be 
filed more than thirty (30) days after the 
date of service of the order of which review 
is sought. 

Src. 11. Enforcement by the Court. If the 
respondent refuses or fails to comply with 
any order of the Board, including any order 
in the nature of subpoenas commanding the 
attendance of witnesses or the production 
of documents, the Board shall certify the 
matter to the Commonwealth’s Attorney, 
who shall bring an action in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to secure enforcement of 
or compliance with the order. In the case of 
an order to cease and desist from engagement 
in any unlawful housing practice the Board 
shall certify the entire record of its proceed- 
ings to the Commonwealth’s Attorney. In 
proceedings under this section, as well as 
those brought under Section 10 of this Ordi- 
nance, the findings of the Board shall be 
accepted by the court if they are supported 
by substantial evidence in the record con- 
sidered as a whole. 

Sec. 12. Other remedies. Nothing herein 
shall prevent any person from exercising any 
right or any remedy to which he 
might otherwise be entitled or from filing 
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any complaint with any other agency. Any 
person who has been subjected to any act of 
discrimination prohibited by Section 3 or this 
Ordinance shall be entitled to sue for dam- 
ages, injunction or other civil relief. 

Sec. 13. Severability. The provisions of this 
Ordinance are severable and if any provisions, 
sentence, clause, section or part thereof is 
held illegal, invalid, or unconstitutional or 
inapplicable to any person or circumstance, 
such illegality, invalidity, unconstitutionality 
or inapplicability shall not affect or impair 
any of the remaining provisions, sentences, 
clauses, sections, or parts of the ordinance, 
or their application to other persons or cir- 
cumstances. It is hereby declared to be the 
legislative intent that this Ordinance would 
have been adopted if such illegal, invalid or 
unconstitutional provisions, sentence, clause, 
section or part had not been included there- 
in, and if the person or circumstance to 
which the ordinance or any part thereof is 
inapplicable had been specifically exempted 
therefrom. 


APPENDIX B 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas, numerous citizens of the City of 
Alexandria have requested the City Council 
to adopt a policy with respect to segregated 
housing patterns in the City; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the City 
Council of the City of Alexandria that the 
City Council in the interest of progress in 
human relations and the orderly growth of 
the City, urge that home owners, apartment 
owners, mortgage lenders, and all real estate 
agents negotiating the sale and/or rental of 
homes or apartments within the City of Alex- 
andria voluntarily and publicly adopt the 
policy of selling and renting property, homes 
and apartments to persons who qualify, with- 
out regard to race, creed or national origin. 

And be it further resolved, that this resolu- 
tion be made public so that any interested 
organizations and/or individuals may join or 
support this appeal. 


Crry COUNCIL, Crry or ALEXANDRIA, Va. 
OCTOBER 24, 1967. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the City Council of Fairfax sup- 
ports and takes pride in the efforts of in- 
dividuals and groups in the City of Fairfax 
to improve understanding and cooperation 
between different groups in our community, 
and to seek equality of opportunity for all; 
and 


Whereas, the City Council recognizes that 
it is the moral right of every person regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or national origin 
to buy, build or rent a home in the area of 
his choice, consistent with his ability to pay; 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
City Council of the City of Fairfax do hereby 
call upon all home owners, realtors, builders, 
developers, and financial institutions operat- 
ing in this City, voluntarily to rent, sell 
and make housing loans available to individ- 
uals without regard to race, religion, color 
or national origin. 

Crry Counci., Crry oF FAIRFAX, Va. 

NOVEMBER 7, 1967. 


RESOLUTION OF OPEN HOUSING 


Whereas, segregation in housing is a vio- 
lation of the basic human right of equality of 
opportunity, and a contributing factor in and 
to poverty, unemployment, and social unrest; 
and 

Whereas, recently reported experience has 
demonstrated that the policy of open oc- 
cupancy wherever it has been adopted in the 
United States does not reduce or adversely 
affect property values; and 

Whereas, orderly transition from segre- 
gated open housing requires enlightened co- 
operation of citizens and real estate bro- 
kers and agents with public authorities, and 
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is most likely to be successful if undertak- 
en over a wide area; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: that the 
Town Council of Vienna advocates complete 
support of the principle of voluntary open 
housing in Vienna and environs; and 

That it be further resolved: That the 
Town Council's statement of its position on 
the principle of open housing receive the 
widest distribution, to include newspapers, 
radio and television stations throughout Vir- 
ginia, and to real estate brokers and agents 
doing business in and near Vienna. 

Adopted at regular meeting of Vienna 
Town Council, November 7, 1966. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Bi-racial Commission ap- 
parently has been faced, for at least the past 
two years, with increasing numbers of com- 
plaints concerning problems of segregated 
housing patterns within the City and has 
made heroic, but unsuccessful, efforts to solve 
the problem, and 

Whereas, a survey of rental housing or- 
dered by the Defense Department reveals 
that segregation policies exist here, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Coun- 
cil of the City of Fredericksburg that the 
Council, in the interest of progress in hu- 
man relations and the orderly growth of our 
City, request that the Fredericksburg Board 
of Realtors and all Real Estate Agents nego- 
tiating the sale and/or rental of homes or 
apartments within the City voluntarily and 
publicly adopt the policy of selling and rent- 
ing property, homes and apartments to per- 
sons who qualify, without regard to race, 
creed or national origin, except where an un- 
solicited written statement from the owner 
forbids such a sale or rental. 


And be it further resolved, that this reso- 
lution be made public so that any interested 
organizations and/or individuals may join 
or support this appeal. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1967. 

Crry Councm, Crry OF FREDERICKS- 
BURG, VA. 


APPENDIX C 


LEGAL AUTHORITY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 

VIRGINIA TO ENACT FAIR HOUSING LAWS* 

Fair housing laws have been upheld by 
courts throughout the country as valid exer- 
cises of the police power—the power to leg- 
islate for the public health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare. In Virginia, counties, cities and 
towns possess such power under statutory 
grants by the General Assembly. (Sections 
15.1-510, 15.1-839, Code of Virginia (1950) ). 

Leading court decisions in the states 
where there are fair housing laws reveal a 
clearly favorable judicial response to such 
legislation. Attacks on such laws have com- 
monly been grounded on the argument that 
such an enactment does not represent a 
proper exercise of the police power, because 
it is not reasonably related to the public 
health, safety or general welfare. In the lead- 
ing case of Jones v. Haridor Realty Co., 37 
N.J. 384, 181 A. 2d 481, 485 (1962), the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey aptly answered 
this contention as follows: 

“Discrimination against Negroes in the 
sale and rental of housing accommodations 
results in inadequate housing for them and 
in segregation in housing. They are thus 
compelled in large numbers to live in cir- 
cumscribed areas under substandard, un- 
healthy, unsanitary and crowded living con- 
ditions. These conditions in turn produce 
disease, increased mortality, unstable family 
life, moral laxity, crime, delinquency, risk 
of fire, loss of tax revenue and intergroup 
tensions. Standards of sanitation have to be 


*This memorandum has been reviewed by 
a group of attorneys competent to pass judg- 
ment of the subject who unanimously concur 
in the conclusions expressed herein. 
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sacrificed because strict enforcement of 
building and health codes will simply make 
a great many people homeless. All of these 
things imperil the tranquility of a commu- 
nity. In addition, substandard and segre- 
gated housing complicates the problem of 
public school integration. Manifestly, in 
their totality these conditions reveal an evil 
which is within the competency of the law- 
makers to correct.” [Citations omitted. 

In addition to New Jersey, the courts of 
other states have similarly sustained fair 
housing legislation as a proper exercise of 
the police power. Favorable decisions have 
been rendered in California,? Colorado,* Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,“ and New Tork.“ 
While the cases in each of these states have 
involved the validity of state fair housing 
laws, the same judicial acceptance accorded 
such laws is reflected in litigation concern- 
ing municipal fair housing ordinances. 

The principal case involving a local law is 
Porter v. City of Oberlin, 1 Ohio St, 2d 143, 
205 N.E. 2d 363 (1965), in which the Ohio 
Supreme Court generally sustained the va- 
lidity of the Oberlin fair housing ordinance 
on the basis of the city’s police power. The 
Oberlin ordinance was challenged on the 
ground, among others, that it was an un- 
reasonable deprivation of individual prop- 
erty and contract rights, particularly the 
right to dispose of one’s property to whom- 
ever one pleases. The court noted, however, 
that to permit discrimination would inter- 
fere with the inalienable right of the person 
discriminated against to acquire property.“ 
The court concluded that the police power 
possessed by the City of Oberlin clearly in- 
cludes the power to prohibit the owner of 
property from discriminating, in its sale or 
rental or in the terms, conditions and privi- 
leges of such sale or rental, against any per- 
son purely because of race, creed or color.“ 
In other cases where the validity of fair 
housing ordinances has been called into 
question they have been similarly upheld. 
There has been litigation involving such or- 
dinances in Chicago, New York City,” Pitts- 
burgh," and the District of Columbia? A 
broader civil rights ordinance in Kansas 
City which prohibited discrimination on 
the basis of race by hotels, motels and res- 
taurants, has been sustained by the Missouri 


1 Accord: David v. Vesta Co., 45 N.J. 301, 
212 A. 2d 345, 351-352 (1965). 

2 Burks v. Poppy Construction Co., 57 Cal. 
2d 463, 370 P. 2d 313, 317 (1962). 

3 Colorado Anti-Discrimination Commis- 
sion v. Case, 151 Colo, 235, 380 P. 2d 34, 41-42 
(1962). 

Swanson v. Commission on Civil Rights, 
6 Race Rel. Rep. 841, 842 (1961). 

Massachusetts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination v. Colangelo, 344 Mass. 387, 182 
N.E. 2d 595, 599-600 (1962). 

New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination v. Pelham Hall Apartments, Inc., 
10 Misc. 2d 334, 170 N.Y.S. 2d 750, 758-759 
(1958) ; Cooney v. Katzen, 41 Misc. 2d 236, 245 
N. T. S. 2d 548 (1963). 

7205 N. E. 2d at 367, citing Article I, Section 
1, of the Ohio constitution. A similar provi- 
sion is contained in the Virginia constitution. 
Article I, Section 1, of this State’s constitu- 
tion declares that all men “have certain in- 
herent rights,” among them being that of 
“acquiring and possessing property.” 

8 205 N.E. 2d at 368. 

° Chicago Real Estate Board v. City of Chi- 
cago, 36 Ill. 2d 530, 224 N.E. 2d 793 (1967). 

10 Martin v. City of New York, 22 Misc. 389, 
201 N.Y.S. 2d 111 (1960). 

u Stanton Land Co. v. City of Pittsburgh, 8 
Race Rel. L. Rep. 1580, 1585-1586 (1963) . 

12 Filippo v. Real Estate Commission of the 
District of Columbia, D.C. Ct. of App. 223 A. 
2d 268, 273-274 (1966); and see District of 
Columbia v. John R. Thompson Co., 346 U.S. 
100, 108-109 (1953). 
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Supreme Court as a valid exercise of local 
police power. 

The police power of local governments in 
Virginia has been broadly construed by the 
State’s Supreme Court of Appeals. As the 
court said in a leading case upholding the 
validity of a residential zoning ordinance, 
West Bros. Brick Co. v. Oity of Alexandria, 
169 Va. 271, 192 S.E. 881, 885 (1937) : 

“The [police] power is not limited to regu- 
lations designed to promote public health, 
public morals, or public safety, or to the 
suppression of what is offensive, disorderly, 
or unsanitary, but extends to so dealing with 
conditions which exist as to bring out of 
them the greatest welfare of the people by 
promoting public convenience, or general 
prosperity.” 

There is no reason to suppose that this 
liberal construction of local government 
police power would not be followed by the 
Supreme Court of Appeals in upholding the 
validity of fair housing legislation. Further, 
if the court should take a more restrictive 
view of the police power, and fail to sustain 
such a law, thereby departing from prece- 
dents established in other states, there is 
strong reason to believe that its decision 
would be subject to reversal by the United 
States Supreme Court. Likewise, if any offi- 
cial of the State Government or if the Gen- 
eral Assembly should take any action de- 
signed to impede or restrict the adoption of 
local fair housing legislation, such state ac- 
tion would be of doubtful constitutionality 
and would be vulnerable to court attack. 
For it is now clear that a state may not in- 
trude itself into a matter of this nature 
in a way that its actions may be construed 
as sanctioning private racial discrimination 
in the housing market. This was made clear 
by the recent decision in Reitman v. Mulkey, 
387 U.S. 369, where the Supreme Court held 
that California’s Proposition 14 was violative 
of the Federal Constitution. Proposition 14, 
which amended the state constitution, not 
only repealed California’s fair housing law, 
but further prohibited the state or any mu- 
nicipality from enacting such legislation. 
The Supreme Court held that by adopting 
the proposition, the state “authorized and 
constitutionalized the private right to dis- 
criminate” and that this degree of state 
sanction to racial discrimination violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It is a reasonable 
conclusion that any effort by the State of 
Virginia to interfere with a locality’s adop- 
tion of a fair housing law under its police 
power would be invalid under the ruling in 
the Reitman case. 


Fam HOUSING IN NORTHERN VIRGINIA—QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Prepared by the Committee for Open Occu- 

pancy Legislation (COOL), P.O. Box 277, 

Falls Church, Va., February 1968) 

Northern Virginia suburbs adjacent to 
Washington, D.C. have experienced a phe- 
nomenal growth in population in the past 
decade. Only a few of those moving into the 
area during this period have been Negroes 
or members of other minority groups. Part 
of the reason is economic, but a major con- 
tributing factor has been the inability of 
Negroes to secure housing in communities of 
their choice. 

Discrimination against Negroes deprives 
them of the same opportunity enjoyed by 
other persons to obtain desirable living ac- 
commodations. It has become increasingly 
clear that fair housing ordinances are needed 
in the Northern Virginia jurisdictions to end 
discrimination in the sale or rental of hous- 


18 Marshall v. Kansas City, 355 S.W. 2d 877, 
882-883 (1962). 

144 Quoting from Wulfsohn v. Burden, 241 
N.Y. 288, 150 N.E. 120, 122 (1925); see also 
Weber City Sanitation Commission v. Craft, 
199 Va. 1140, 87 S.E. 2d 153, 157-160 (1960). 
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ing. A model ordinance has been proposed to 
the governing body of each jurisdiction in 
the area by the Committee for Open Occu- 
pancy Legislation (COOL), a volunteer com- 
mittee comprised of representatives of many 
local civic and religious organizations.* 

Q. To whom would the Fair Housing Ordi« 
mance apply? 

A. It would apply to everyone involved in 
the sale or rental of housing units: real es- 
tate brokers and salesmen, agents, managers, 
apartment owners, builders, lenders, and 
owners of property. It would not apply to 
persons who rent out rooms in their own 
homes, 

Q. How would it apply to a homeowner 
who wanted to rent or sell his house? 

A. The owner would go through the usual 
channels of putting his house up for sale 
or rental. He would not be forced to sell or 
rent to the first person interested in the 
property. The prospective buyer or tenant 
would have to meet whatever terms the own- 
er might set, such as proof of ability to pay. 
But the proposed ordinance would not allow 
the owner to refuse sale or rental because of 
race, color, religion, ancestry or national 
origin. 

Q. What happens to a neighborhood when 
& Negro family moves in? 

A. In the past few years, about 100 Negro 
families have moved into previously all- 
white neighborhoods in Northern Virginia. 
White residents have not moved out. Neigh- 
borhood stability has been maintained, The 
Negro family who may move into your neigh- 
borhood is likely to have the same general 
income, educational background, and living 
habits as yours. 

Q. What happens to property values when 
a Negro family moves into a neighborhood? 

A. Nothing. Experience in Northern Vir- 
ginia—and throughout the United States 
demonstrates beyond question that property 
values are not affected when Negro families 
move into a previously all-white neighbor- 
hood. 

Certainly, lowering of property values could 
be caused by panic selling on the part of 
white homeowners. But the proposed fair 
housing ordinance prohibits unscrupulous 
“block-busting” practices intended to pro- 
mote panic selling by stimulating fears of 
racial, religious, or ethnic changes in the 
neighborhood. Experience in suburban Wash- 
ington communities indicates white residents 
do not panic. 

Q. Why do we need an ordinance? Can't 
fair housing be accomplished voluntarily? 

A. Fair housing laws help achieve the basic 
American principle of equality of opportunity 
for all. Negro Americans, including those who 
are fighting and dying for their country, are 
now being denied such equality. 

Voluntary approaches have demonstrated 
that residents of Northern Virginia accept in- 
tegration. But such means are inadequate to 
assure a truly open market. 

The ordinance will also protect against the 
creation of new ghetto areas, since without 
fair housing legislation many brokers tend to 
show Negroes houses only in areas where 
Negro families have already settled. 

Q. Doesn’t the ordinance deny property 
rights? 

A. The right to own property is in no way 
impaired by the proposed ordinance, and the 
right to acquire property is significantly 
strengthened. 

Laws often have the effect of placing rea- 
sonable limitations on the use of property in 
order to achieve significant gains in human 
rights and to advance the welfare of all citi- 
zens. The fair housing ordinance limits only 
the so-called “right” to discriminate, and 
such a limitation is minimal compared to 
such well-accepted regulations as zoning, 


* Copies of the ordinance and accompany- 
ing report are available from the committee. 
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building codes, 
laws. 

Q. How many areas already have fair hous- 
ing laws? 

A. As of January 1968, 21 states and about 
80 local jurisdictions had fair housing laws. 
Half of these states and about two-thirds of 
the localities prohibit discrimination in all 
residential house sales and most rentals. And 
the trend is toward more comprehensive covy- 
erage. In the past two years, seven states have 
strengthened their laws. 

Q. How would the proposal ordinance be 
enforced? 

A. Enforcement would be primarily by 
conciliation. That is the way 99% of the 
complaints in the country are settled under 
fair housing laws. 

When the Fair Housing Board that would 
be established under the ordinance receives 
a complaint charging violation of the or- 
dinance, it would first try to establish the 
facts by quiet investigation. If there is 
no evidence of discrimination, the matter 
would be dropped. If there appears to be 
substance to the complaint, the Board would 
try to get the problem settled between the 
two parties. 

If the parties still couldn’t agree, a public 
hearing would be held to establish the facts. 
The Board could then order compliance with 
the ordinance, Only as a last resort would 
a violation be sent to the courts for action. 
The ordinance is not a criminal law, essen- 
tially, but rather, places principal reliance 
on civil court remedies aimed at getting 
housing for minority group members who are 
the victims of discrimination—the law is not 
intended to be punitive. 

Adoption of fair housing ordinances by 
Northern Virginia jurisdictions is supported 
by the following (partial listing) : 

Fairfax County Council on Human Rela- 
tions. 

Fairfax County Community Action Pro- 
gram. 

Fairfax County Democratic Committee. 
a of Women Voters of the Fairfax 

rea. 

Fairfax County Wide Citizens Association. 

Fairfax County Branch, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Fairfax County Citizens Committee for 
Adequate Housing. 

Vienna Human Rights and Community 
Relations Commission. 

Annandale Christian Community 
Action. 

Gum Springs Citizens Association. 

Fairfax City Area Housing Council. 

Alexandria Branch, Washington Urban 
League. 

Alexandria Branch, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Alexandria Council on Human Relations. 

Alexandria Democratic Committee. 

Alexandria Economic Opportunities Com- 
mission. 

Durant Civic Association. 

Arlington Council on Human Relations. 

Arlington Community Action Program. 

League of Women Voters of Arlington. 

Arlington Branch, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Arlington Education Association. 

Arlington Branch, American Association of 
University Women. 

Arlington County Democratic Committee. 

Arlington Young Democrats. 

Langston Citizens Association. 

ACCESS. 

American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Northern Virginia Fair Housing, Inc. 

Northern Virginia Women’s Democratic 
Club. 

Washington Housing Council. 

Northern Virginia Chapter, National Capi- 
tal Area Civil Liberties Union. 


and maximum occupancy 


for 
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Council of Churches of Greater Washing- 
ton. 

The Most Reverend John J. Russell, Catho- 
lic Bishop of Virginia. 

The Right Reverend Samuel B. Chilton, 
Episcopal Suffragan Bishop of Virginia. 

Washington City Presbytery, United Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A, 

Greater Washington Association of Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Churches, 

Virginia Methodist Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns. 

Potomac Association, Christian Social Edu- 
cation and Action Committee, United Church 
of Christ. 

Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington. 

Langley Hill Friends Meeting. 

Christian Family Movement. 

Catholic Interracial Council of Northern 
Virginia. 

Ecumenical Dialogue Group Experiment, 

Church Women United of Arlington. 

Council of Catholic Women. 

Fairfax Council of Church Women United, 
Executive Committee. 

Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial 
Unity. 

Committee on Christian Social Concerns of 
the Arlington District, Methodist Church. 

Presbyterian Interracial Council. 

Unitarian-Universalist Ministers Associa- 
tion of Northern Virginia. 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA FAIR HOUSING, INC. 
Should I move to a Northern Virginia Sub- 
urb? How Would I Be Received? 


Should I Welcome a Negro as a Neighbor? 
Should I Sell My House to a Negro? 


OUR OBJECTIVE 


Whoever you are, colored or white, the 
problem of segregated housing affects us all. 
It is of our making, it infects our society. 
We can solve it, if we will—and make our 
community a better place for ourselves and 
our children. The solution is to help Negro 
families buy or rent in neighborhoods of 
their choice as freely as anyone else. To this 
end Northern Virginia Fair Housing, Inc. has 
been organized. 

Metropolitan Washington is webbed with 
walls of prejudice and indifference which 
prevent Negro families from moving out 
from the center of the city to the suburbs. 
Many of these families have incomes, posi- 
tions and backgrounds typical of suburban 
residents. 

These walls of prejudice must come down. 
For as increasing numbers of Negroes move 
North in search of equal opportunities, new 
ghettos, poisonous and explosive, are being 
formed in the hearts of northern cities. To- 
day the capital is predominantly Negro. But 
Negroes comprise only about 6% of suburban 
Washington’s population. 

Here as elsewhere in America, Negroes, a 
century after emancipation, are demanding 
their full rights as citizens. Recent events 
make clear that these rights, in housing as 
in other areas of life, cannot longer be with- 
held without more hostility and more blood- 
shed than we have already suffered. In hous- 
ing it is up to us to work out new patterns 
of living that are in keeping with the times— 
and with our most fundamental democratic 
and religious beliefs. 

Northern Virginia Fair Housing, Inc., like 
more than 500 similar groups across the na- 
tion, is prepared to offer practical help 
through its housing information service and 
community relations advisors, to citizens in 
this area who would welcome equal housing 
opportunities for all in their own communi- 
ties. 

NVFH works closely with many like- 
minded groups such as the Urban League 
and Human Relations Councils, The Metro- 
politan Washington Housing Program of the 
American Friends Service Committee con- 
tributes invaluable professional services. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR WHITE PROPERTY 
OWNERS 


1. Will the value of my property fall if a 
Negro family moves into our neighborhood? 

Information received to date on resale 
prices of houses in Maryland and Virginia 
shows that property values are not disturbed 
when Negro families move into previously all- 
white communities. Elsewhere in the nation, 
a seven-city study of 10,000 real estate sales 
over a 12-year period also contradicts the 
myth that values fall when a Negro family 
comes to a white surburb. In fact, the study 
shows that prices are four times as likely to 
increase or remain the same as they are to 
decline. 

2. Will the new neighbors take good care 
of their property? 

Experience has shown that minority group 
families who move into your neighborhood 
take great pride in their homes and keep up 
their property as well as or better than their 
neighbors. 

3. Is the arrival of a Negro family likely 
to lead to a shift to an all-Negro neighbor- 
hood? 

This is up to the neighborhood, Only 
the fear of such a shift will make it hap. 
pen. Now that it is more and more common 
for Negroes to buy homes in previously all- 
white suburbs, the old fears about falling 
property values, etc. are losing their force, 
and reports of panic selling are rare. Part of 
this is due to the fair housing groups that 
have been formed across the nation. New 
Negro neighbors are welcomed smoothly in 
most instances, and the neighborhood carries 
on as before. In such communities white 
families have repeatedly purchased property 
adjacent to non-white newcomers. It is true 
that there is a tendency of minority groups 
to maintain old, segregated patterns of liv- 
ing. However, as equality of opportunity in 
jobs and education becomes a reality, the 
pressures for normal, free conditions in hous- 
ing will eventually increase. The movement 
toward the suburbs will inevitably quicken. 
The formation of additional ghetto com- 
munities is unhealthy and unjust and will 
create explosive social tensions. To avold 
this, NVFH is striving to work out sane 
and progressive housing policies now. 

4. What about social relations with mi- 
nority group neighbors? 

Similarity of interests, backgrounds and 
tastes determine the extent and character 
of any social relationships, What neighbors 
expect and deserve is respect, courtesy and a 
reasonable degree of privacy. 

5. Is it fair to my neighbors to sell or rent 
to a Negro family? 

Certainly the feelings of old friends and 
neighbors are bound to be a factor in your 
decision. And some of them may not favor 
open housing. But this must be balanced 
against other factors just as real: denying 
a family the home they want and need—and 
an opportunity for them to live and bring 
up their children as first class citizens. With 
good management, your neighbors will suffer 
neither financial loss nor community fric- 
tion. If your neighbors are simply prejudiced 
against Negroes, you must ask yourself 
whether this should prevent you from help- 
ing a family to a better life—and from giv- 
ing your unprejudiced neighbors a chance 
to help realize the promise of America’s de- 
mocracy. To those who favor fair housing “in 
principle” but think it should happen 
“naturally,” point out that integration al- 
ways takes initiative and courage, and 
seldom occurs of its own accord. In almost all 
circumstances you will not only be fair to 
your community if you sell to a Negro 
family—you will be doing it a favor by 
expressing in action an established American 
principle. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR PROSPECTIVE 
BUYERS 


1, Should I move to a Northern Virginia 
suburb? 
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Northern Virginia offers some of the most 
attractive suburban communities in the 
capital area. Several of the larger garden 
apartments have announced an open occu- 
pancy rental policy. NVFH has a wide 
variety of individual homes available on an 
unrestricted basis. For most middle-income 
families, Virginia taxes are lower than either 
Maryland or the District of Columbia. 

2. How can I buy or rent a home in north- 
ern Virginia? 

Call the NVFH Housing Information Serv- 
ice (524-4452) if you desire a list of homes 
or apartments in the price range and local- 
ity you want. NVFH will be glad to arrange 
to have any you select shown to you. You 
may also want to talk about the neighbor- 
hood with a NVFH community relations per- 
son who lives there. 

3. How are Negroes received in previously 
all-white communities? 

Experience in both Virginia and Maryland 
indicates that Negro families who move to 
the suburbs can be received in friendly 
fashion and take up perfectly normal lives 
as members of the community. More than 
150 Negro families, many with the help 
of fair housing associations, have settled in 
previously all-white Virginia and Maryland 
suburbs without serious difficulties of any 
kind. Where there has been coolness on the 

of some neighbors, this has been vastly 
out-balanced by the friendly support of the 
majority of neighbors. At last report, all the 
Negro families involved felt that the moves 
had been highly successful, and that they 
had been well received by their white neigh- 
bors. Some have been living in their “new” 
communities for as much as eight years, en- 
joy it greatly, and would never consider re- 
turning to segregated living. 

4. Are Northern Virginia’s schools, restau- 
rants, and theaters integrated? 

Arlington, Alexandria, Falls Church and 
Fairfax County have integrated restaurants 
and theaters. Most areas have integrated 
schools. In short, the situation, overall, is 
promising. Check with NVFH about partic- 
ular neighborhoods and facilities. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

If you believe that a family’s color should 
not bar it from having the home it wants, 
there are several things you can do: 

Let your friends and neighbors know how 
you feel. Where the changing of a well- 
ingrained social pattern is involved, never 
underestimate the power of your expressed 
opinions, 

Know the facts. Much of the uneasiness 
about open housing is based on misinforma- 
tion—or lack of information. Write to NVFH, 
INC., 6308 N. 22nd Street, Arlington, Va. 
22205, for fair housing literature which 
answers questions about property values, 
community relations and many other things. 

When you sell or rent your property, insist 
on its being offered without reference to race 
or religion. Register your property with the 
NVFH Housing Information Service (Phone: 
524-4452, 9:30 to 1:00, Mon, thru Fri.). 

When other homes in your neighborhood 
are being sold or rented tell the owner of 
your willingness to welcome a Negro family. 
Suggest they list their property with NVFH. 

Let your Negro friends know about NVFH. 
If they are looking for a home in Northern 
Virginia, find out what they want (price 
range, number of rooms, etc.) and ask them 
to list with NVFH. 

If there is an opportunity for a Negro 
family to settle in your neighborhood, call 
NVFH for guidance in handling community 
relations, or for a person experienced in com- 
munity relations to come to talk to you and 
your neighbors. 

Encourage builders, real estate brokers, de- 
velopers, and apartment owners to accept the 
principles of fair housing. They have a moral 
and social responsibility to do so. It is in the 
economic interest of the industry and the 
nation that the housing market be broadened. 
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And by all means—Join Northern Virginia 
Fair Housing, Inc. 


NVFH DIRECTORY 


Housing Information Service (Mon. thru 
Fri.), Telephone 5244452. 

Membership and Fair Housing Literature, 
NVFH, Inc., 6308 N. 22nd St., Arlington, Va. 
22205. 

Community Relations Assistance, Bernard 
Goodkind, 273-0610; Doris Linehan, JE 2- 
6185. 

Speakers’ Bureau, TE 
6-8540. 

Public Information, G. Hinckley Porter, SO 
5-8570. 


Carolyn Hodgin, 


Board of Directors 

Rev. William E. Basom, Beverly Hills 
Church, Alexandria. 

*Mrs. Mae Bartek, Catholic Interracial 
Council. 

Rev. Thomas J. Cassidy, Director of Catho- 
lic Charities, 

Rev. A. B. Clarke, Unity Center of Chris- 
tianity, Fairfax. 

Rev. W. E. Costner, Second Baptist Church, 
Falls Church. 

Mrs. Lillian Fecundy, Washington Urban 


e. 

David Gerard, Staff Member, President's 
Committee Against Discrimination in Hous- 
ing. 

Bernard Goodkind, Insurance, Fairfax. 

*E. Leslie Hamm, Board of Directors, 
Arlington Council on Human Relations. 

E. B. Henderson, State Board, NAACP. 

J. Sidney Holland, Pres., Fairfax Council on 
Human Relations. 

John Jacobs, Editor. 

Mrs. Louis Lautier, 
Council. 

Mrs, Mary Livingston, Housewife, Alexan- 
dria. 

Lawrence Latto, Attorney, Arlington, 

Rev. H. Coleman McGehee, Jr., Immanuel 
Church on the Hill, Alexandria. 

Rev. David T. Ray, Our Lady Queen of 
Peace, Arlington. 

Rev. Edward H. Redman, Unitarian Church 
of Arlington. 

Rabbi Theodore Steinberg, Agudas Achim 
Congregation, Alexandria. 

Mrs. Marjorie Zitzmann, Housewife, Arling- 
ton, 


Catholic Interracial 


Officers 

Charles Dell, President, Vice President, Na- 
tional Capital Clearing House for Neighbor- 
hood Democracy. 

Marion Johnson, Vice President, Lt. Col. 
AUS (Ret.), Vice Pres. Alexandria Council on 
Human Relations. 

Annette Goldreyer (Mrs.), Secretary, Fair- 
fax Council on Human Relations. 

Don Patch, Treasurer, Chairman, Housing 
Committee, Fairfax Council on Human Rela- 
tions. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 26 the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil in Bal Harbour, Fla., once again came 
out strongly and unequivocally in favor 
of Federal fair housing legislation. At 
this point in my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have included the reso- 
lutions and statements by the executive 
council issued on that date. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: > 

THE URBAN CRISIS 
(A statement by the AFL-CIO Executive 

Council, Bal Harbour, Fla., Feb., 26, 1968) 

Last week the President of the United 
States sent to the Congress a challenging 


and eminently worthwhile program to meet 
America’s urban crisis. 


*Member of Executive Committee. 
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This Executive Council, which has long 
warned of the growing, festering problems of 
America’s cities, has also proposed vast and 
far-reaching solutions to these problems. 

We are deeply gratified that the President's 
message proposes programs that match, in 
many respects, our earlier proposals. 

The President has proposed a 10-year pro- 
gram to provide 6 million publicly-assisted 
low- and moderate-income housing units to 
meet the most urgent housing needs of the 
nation as rapidly as possible. He renewed 
his plea—with which we have joined whole- 
heartedly—that the Congress enact fair- 
housing legisiation. 

We, therefore, support the President's pro- 
gram in its broad sense and will reserve our 
detailed comments until we testify on the 
legislation, since the bills have not as yet 
gone to the Congress. 

But we do want at this time to state our 
feelings in these specific areas: 

1. We will support, with all vigor, the 
President’s plea for the full level of appro- 
priations for the anti-poverty program 
right up to the $2.18 billion authorized. 

2. We hail the President’s determination 
to build the housing America needs so des- 
perately. The statistics of our housing needs 
are shameful—6 million substandard units 
that today are occupied by 20 million Amer- 
icans, There must be immediate, intensified 
steps taken—both by the Administration to 
build already authorized public housing units 
and by the Congress to adopt the necessary 
additional legislation. 

The President has announced his deter- 
mination to get 75,000 already authorized 
public housing units started this year and 
that’s a big forward step. But the problem 
is much broader and the need is much greater 
and he is sending Congress new legislative 
proposals designed to meet these needs. It 
is on the details of these new proposals that 
we reserve comment until the bills are pre- 
sented. 

3. We regret that the President's proposals 
will have the inevitable result of further in- 
creasing interest rates which we consider to 
be already far too high. We do not believe 
America should be paying an ever growing 
financial tribute to its bankers, who are al- 
ready extracting too much from their fellow 
citizens. We have not and we will not relax 
our fight against higher and higher interest 
rates which we consider an intolerable burden 
on the public purse and on the private purses 
of Americans. We do not believe that higher 
interest rates are going to produce the ur- 
gently needed acceleration of low- and mod- 
erate-income housing. 

This Executive Council will continue with- 
out abatement its fight to solve the problem 
of our cities, To that end, we renew our plea 
to the Congress to start acting now by adopt- 
ing programs that will meet the continuing 
need for one million public service jobs, open 
housing, public facilities, water supplies, sew- 
age systems, schools, hospitals, day care cen- 
ters, playgrounds and the many other vital 
components of today’s complex society, 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for myself, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE], and other Sen- 
ators, an amendment which I send to the 
desk. I ask that the reading of the 
amendment be waived, but that it be 
considered as having been read for all 
purposes under rule XXII, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I reserve the 
right to object, so that I can ask some 
questions before I decide what to do 
about the Senator’s request. 

It was stated last week that an amend- 
ment would be proposed at this time 
which would be similar to the amend- 
ment offered in the House several years 
ago by Representative Marutias of Mary- 
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land. I would like to ask the Senator if 

this amendment conforms to the amend- 

ment offered in the House by Repre- 
sentative MATHIAS of Maryland. 

Mr. MONDALE. Will the Senator 
withhold that question until I complete 
my remarks? Then I shall be glad to 
yield for questions. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator withdraws 
his unanimous-consent request. Other- 
wise I will have to ask questions to find 
out what is in his new amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my unanimous-consent request at 
this time and will renew it at a later 
time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
have to object until I find out what is 
in the amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Very well. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and myself, and 
other Senators, present this amendment 
to H.R. 2516, the pending bill, to protect 
civil rights workers. The amendment is 
title 4 of the Civil Rights Act. It is in- 
tended as a substitute for the fair hous- 
ing amendment, amendment No. 524, 
which I submitted earlier. 

Last week’s parliamentary tactics re- 
quire us to put in a new version of the 
fair housing amendment today. With 
the exception of a few procedural 
changes, the new amendment is the 
same as the one voted on last week. 

Of crucial importance is the vote to- 
day. We must demonstrate again that 
we who have voted for open occupancy 
mean to have a bill. If we can muster 
for the third time a majority of the 
Senate in favor of a full coverage fair 
housing proposal, we will be bargaining 
from a position of strength which can- 
not be ignored. 

I assure you, Mr. President—and it 
has been expressed on many occasions 
already this morning—that talks and ne- 
gotiations are continuing in the effort 
to find a version of the housing amend- 
ment which will be acceptable to two- 
thirds of our number and at the same 
time a version which will in fact provide 
fair housing. We must not throw away 
today the opportunity to alleviate riots 
and racism in the United States. 

The crucial necessity for a fair hous- 
ing measure will be underlined by the 
report of the Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders. Throughout the Commission’s re- 
port, according to the Commission Chair- 
man, Gov. Otto Kerner of Illinois, runs 
the thread that the white majority has 
failed the Negro minority. The report 
shows the root causes of the riots and 
disorders in 1967 to be “racism, not pov- 
erty or cynicism.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news article from the New 
York Times of February 25, 1968, de- 
scribing the Riot Commission’s findings, 
be inserted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JoHNSON UNIT ASSAILS WHITES IN NEGRO 
Riors—WILL URGE DRIVE ON PREJUDICE, 
NEGLECT, AND IGNORANCE 
WasHINGTON, February 24.—fThe Pres- 

ident’s National Advisory Commission on 
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Civil Disorders plans to recommend drastic 
changes in the operation of city govern- 
ments, police departments and other insti- 
tutions to help stem rising militancy and 
estrangement between whites and Negroes in 
urban areas. 

The commission, appointed by President 
Johnson last July 27, has found that the 
primary cause of last summer's riots was a 
massive failure of the white majority, 
through prejudice and neglect, to deal justly 
with the Negro minority. 

It found no evidence of organized direc- 
tion or control, on either a national or local 
level, of the violence that broke out in 
American slums during the summer. 

Militant black organizations and leaders, 
by their rhetoric, contributed to an atmos- 
phere conducive to rioting, the commission 
concluded. But the thrust of its forthcoming 
report is to put the burden of responsibility 
chiefly on the white society. 

Consequently, the commission is expected 
to say, the white society must assume the 
burden of initiating reforms that will attack 
the injustices, neglect and ignorance of 
Negro problems that are the root causes 
of disorder. 

The commission, headed by Gov. Otto 
Kerner of Illinois, has prepared a broad set 
of recommendations that will touch various 
aspects of the society, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the leadership role. The 11-mem- 
ber commission will meet next week to com- 
plete its voluminous report, scheduled for 
publication March 3. 

The following recommendations, though 
far from inclusive and still tentative, are 
planned: 

City governments should drastically de- 
centralize their operations to make them 
more responsive to the needs of poor Negroes 
by increasing community control over such 
programs as urban renewal, antipoverty work 
and job training. This would take the form 
of “little city halls” or neighborhood service 
centers throughout the slums. 

Police officers should be given special train- 
ing for handling disorders in the slums. 
Those assigned to slum areas should be re- 
quired to know the people and problems of 
the community and be stationed in neighbor- 
hood service centers to help handle com- 
plaints and requests for information. The 
commission's idea is to have a larger, better 
trained police force with a higher percentage 
of Negro officers working in the slums as 
advocates rather than adversaries of the 
people. 

A nonprofit, nongovernment institute of 
urban communications should be established 
to help close a chasm that the commission 
found between the mass news media and 
Negroes. It would train journalists in urban 
affairs and bring more Negroes into journal- 
ism. 
Cities should establish emergency plans 
for the administration of criminal justice 
in the event of a riot to provide adequate 
counsel, hearings, bail and care for prison- 
ers. The commission found that the 1967 
disorders resulted in a breakdown of the 
systems of justice in most cities, with in- 
discriminate arrests, unnecessary delays, 
overcrowding facilities and some procedures 
not in keeping with the due process of law. 

The welfare system should be extensively 
revised, with the Federal Government as- 
suming a much larger share of the cost. 


PRICE OF INACTION 

One section of the commission's report 
will say that although its recommendations 
are costly and extensive, the “price of inac- 
tion” will accelerate the trend toward two 
separate and hostile societies. 

The report will consist of numerous chap- 
ters written by staff members under the su- 
pervision of the commission and a summary 
of several thousand words that the commis- 
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sioners have been laboring over in long, 
tiring sessions. 

“It’s been a hell of a job,” one commis- 
sion member said this week. “All of us are 
completely worn out.” 

There will be profiles of some of the worst 
riots, historical chapters on the extent and 
nature of American racism and disorders, and 
detailed summations of the areas investi- 
gated, such as city governments, the police 
and National Guard, militant organizations, 
Federal services and the courts. 

The commission has been trying to come 
up with a unanimous report without com- 
promising the findings and recommendations 
sought by the majority. 

Members of the commission say that 
American people are not aware of the ex- 
tent of alienation involved and hope the 
report will serve an educational purpose. 

Governor Kerner said in a recent inter- 
view that the report would show the root 
causes of the disorders in 1967 to be “racism, 
not poverty or cynicism.” 

Another commission member, who asked 
not to be identified, said: 

“The race problem is the core. The poverty 
problem is something we have to face. But 
we can’t say it is the cause of the riots. 
There are many other poor groups in this 
country—whites, Indians, Mexicans—but 
they didn’t riot. 

“The one thing you can't put aside, you 
can’t attack clearly, is race, It’s frustrating. 
What the hell do you do about racism? 
When you get down to it what can you 
really do quickly?” 


WORDING PRESENTS PROBLEM 


Because racism has been so deeply in- 
volved, the commission has had trouble 
agreeing on the wording of the report. But 
it’s findings are said to be clear—that the 
white majority has failed the Negro minor- 
ity. This is a common threat running 
through all of the commission’s investiga- 
tions. 

The commission, for example, has found 
that in many cities Negroes who rioted in 
the last four summers are almost complete- 
ly shut out from the processes of govern- 
ment. This isolation, the commission as- 
serts, has been a major cause of alienation 
and bitterness. 

As city governments have become more 
professional through the employment of the 
city managers and the use of such tech- 
niques as cost-effectiveness analysis, the gap 
between governments and their poorer con- 
stituents has widened, the commission 
found. Democracy has been diluted by ef- 
ficiency. 

The commission’s findings also constitute 
an indictment of the manner in which the 
riots of 1967 were handled by the authori- 
ties and reported by the mass media. 

One example to be cited concerns the wide 
belief that riot cities were being paralyzed 
by sniper fire. The commission said its in- 
vestigation showed that almost all these 
reports were exaggerated or untrue. 

It said that in one city, alarming accounts 
of sniping turned out to be firecrackers ex- 
ploded by children. 

A study of 100 deaths that occurred in 
three cities failed to disclose a death that 
could be clearly attributed to a sniper’s 
bullet, the commission said. 

The commission found that more than 50 
cities experienced civil disorders last sum- 
mer. Most were minor disturbances that 
were effectively suppressed, Others, such as 
in Detroit and Newark, were devastating. 

The difference, the commission found, was 
due in large part to the manner in which the 
police and responsible leaders and officials 
responded to the initial incident. 

The average police officer, the commission 
found, has little knowledge or understanding 
of the communities involved and the under- 
lying tensions and grievances that may exist. 
Most cities, furthermore, have no clear policy 
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for officers to follow in putting down such 
incidents. 

The officers were not properly trained and 
many police forces send their poorest rather 
than their best men into the troubled areas, 
the commission found, The use of excessive 
force was common when the use of minimum 
force was a clearly established legal and 
social principle. 

The commission was reported to be con- 
cerned that future efforts to put down dis- 
orders might lead to the indiscriminate use 
of force against an entire community, which 
could further alienate and embitter the 
entire Negro population and play into the 
hands of those who advocated violence. 

The report, therefore, will go into some 
detail on how force should be used so as to 
protect the innocent and contain violence 
with minimum force. 

As to organized violence, the commission 
found that there were militant organizations 
and individual agitators who repeatedly 
forecast and called for violence and were 
active in the slums in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1967. 

The commission said it believed they de- 
liberately sought to incite violence, but it 
could find no evidence that they planned or 
directed the riots. Intensive investigations on 
all levels failed to uncover any comprehen- 
sive riot plans, 

Militant Negroes, the commission found, 
were influenced by various foreign revolu- 
tionary ideologies, including communism, 
but no evidence was found that they were 
being controlled from abroad. 


VIOLENCE BREEDS VIOLENCE 


The commission learned that both Negroes 
and whites who saw disorder in their cities 
during the summer of 1967 later found vio- 
lence or talk more acceptable as a means of 
furthering or safeguarding their interests in 
the aftermath of disorder. 

Both Negroes and whites were reported to 
be arming in self defense, In Detroit the 
commission found one white extremist or- 
ganization, breakthrough, with several hun- 
dred members, conducting target practice. 
New militant Negro organizations have 
sprung up and others have expanded their 
membership. 

Mutual fear between Negroes and Whites, 
the Negroe’s belief that the power structure 
will not respond to legitimate grievances 
and the belief of many citizens that law 
enforcement agencies may be unable to re- 
spond to outbreaks has created an incendiary 
situation, the commission believes. 

In its study of the new media, the com- 
mission found that the major fault was not 
in the reporting of riots as such, but a fail- 
ure to report adequately on race relations 
and slum problems and to bring more 
Negroes into journalism. 

Newspapers, television and radio, the com- 
mission believes, have failed to understand 
and therefore failed to communicate to their 
white audiences a sense of the degradation, 
misery and hopelessness of living in a slum. 

For the same reason, the commission 
found, the press has not communicated a 
sense of black culture, thought and history. 

MODERATES STILL LEAD 

The commission is reported to believe that 
neither anarchists nor the black extremists 
are in the vanguard of Negro leadership, that 
moderate leaders still speak for the majority 
of Negroes. 

But it also believes that the peaceful Negro 
movement can succeed gains toward the 
goal of social and economic equality. 

Members of the commission besides Gov- 
ernor Kerner are as follows: 


Mayor ey of New York, vice-chairman, 

Senator Fred R. Harris, Democrat of Okla- 
homa. 

Senator Edward W. Brooke, Republican of 
Massachusetts. 
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Representative James C. Corman, Democrat 
of California. 

Representative William M. McCulloch, Re- 
publican of Ohio. 

Charles B. Thornton, chairman of Litton 
Industries, Inc. 

Roy Wilkins, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

I. W. Abel, president of the United Steel 
Workers of America. 

Katherine Graham Peden, former Commerce 
Commissioner for Kentucky. 

Herbert Jenkins, police chief of Atlanta, 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, among 
the things that we can do about the ter- 
ribly frustrating racism—which is evi- 
denced in America’s housing patterns— 
is to enact a fair housing law. The ex- 
treme importance of this measure re- 
quires patience and strength and care to 
assure that we get a meaningful law and 
that we get it now. 

The changes that have been made in 
this amendment, as compared to amend- 
ment No. 524, are as follows: 

We have included a provision to make 
clear that the burden of proof with re- 
spect to allegations of discrimination 
rests on the complainant. 

We have provided that all complaints 
and answers must be verified and sworn. 

We have provided that bona fide pur- 
chasers or tenants, unaware of charges 
or allegations of discrimination, are not 
affected by the remedies of the act which 
run against the seller, or other person 
who discriminates. 

In addition, we have included techni- 
cal amendments to define the word “per- 
son,” to clarify the “Mrs. Murphy” ex- 
emption, and to clarify the section re- 
garding prohibition of discrimination by 
financial institutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, my concern 
arises out of the fact that at this late 
hour this amendment is offered and, 
should cloture be voted, those of us who 
do not favor fair housing and who con- 
sider fair housing a gross violation of the 
freedom of Americans would have no op- 
portunity to offer any amendments to 
this amendment, as I understand rule 


Mr. MONDALE. Well, as I stated 

Mr. ERVIN. So we would have to take 
this or nothing. We would have no op- 
portunity to have it changed. 

Mr. MONDALE. At no time prior to 
the cloture vote has any Senator been 
denied the opportunity to present any 
amendment to the fair housing amend- 
ment or to the worker protection provi- 
sion which he desired. This particular 
proposal, which is sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], 
myself, and other Senators, is, as we 
have described, a tentative proposal. Un- 
fortunately, the vote on cloture today ar- 
rives at an inopportune moment, but we 
believe that the proposal that is now be- 
fore us is a strong and a valid one. We 
believe that the hearings which were held 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
clearly established the need for this leg- 
islation, and we think it is sound and re- 
sponsible. It is quite clear that a strong 
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majority of the Senate favors it. We hope 
we can be successful eventually in adopt- 
ing a strong fair housing provision. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not clear to the Sen- 
ator that no one can prepare an amend- 
ment to an amendment unless he knows 
what the amendment is, and is it not 
also clear to the Senator that those of 
us who oppose fair housing would like to 
offer some amendments to any so-called 
fair housing measure to make it less un- 
reasonable in case cloture is adopted? 

Mr. MONDALE. It is interesting to note 
that we have had the fair housing pro- 
posal, which is essentially the amend- 
ment we have had introduced, in a differ- 
ent form, for 3 weeks now. It is hard 
to believe that anyone can claim sur- 
prise. We have been open-handed at 
every stage of the proceedings. We have 
nothing to hide. In fact, we are proud 
of the proposal, I do not think the nature 
of the proposed amendment is such as 
to put anyone at a disadvantage. 

Mr. ERVIN. That procedure would 
prevent those who oppose the new 
amendment from offering any amend- 
ments to modify the new amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. As I have said, this 
amendment is almost exactly the same 
as the previous amendment except for 
a few technical changes, which the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina ought to find 
desirable. I do not think there is any 
difference. 

Mr. ERVIN. A man and a woman are 
almost the same with the exception of 
some very important differences, and I 
assume this amendment has some differ- 
ences from the pending amendment. 

Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HART. I yield, yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Chair, if this 
amendment is read and becomes eligible 
for consideration, and cloture is voted, 
would it be subject to amendments pro- 
posed after cloture? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XXII, if cloture is invoked and voted 
for, the only consideration before the 
Senate at that time would be the amend- 
ments which were then pending, prior to 
cloture, and which have been read. 

Mr, ERVIN. That is my understand- 
ing; amendments which have been 
pending and which have been read. 

Therefore, if a new amendment is of- 
fered at this late hour, a Senator who 
was not clairvoyant enough to anticipate 
what is in the new amendment and pre- 
pare amendments to it before it was of- 
fered and when he did not know what was 
in it would be precluded from offering 
any amendments to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The only 
way such an amendment could be offered 
would be by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment the Senator from Minnesota and 
the Senator from Massachusetts have 
just filed is not being called up. 

It is interesting to recall, however, 
that it is by reason of the fact that the 
Senator from North Carolina obtained 
the yeas and nays on the Mondale- 
Brooke amendment that it is not pos- 
sible to change that at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator is as mistaken as he can be. 
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Amendments to matters that have been 
subjected to the yeas and nays can be 
offered and can be adopted. It is true 
that an amendment on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered cannot be 
withdrawn, but amendments to it may 
be offered. 

Mr. HART. Nor can they be modified, 
is my understanding. Mr. President, is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They can- 
not be modified, but they can be amended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They can be amended; 
that is what I say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida first. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, then, I yield him 
3 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

I have such a brief time that I must 
hurry. 

First, it appears to me that these so- 
called modifications are almost mean- 
ingless, because they do not approach 
the liberality of the Mathias amend- 
ment. Senators will note that the Senator 
from Minnesota failed or refused, one 
or the other, to answer the very good 
question of the Senator from North 
Carolina when he asked him whether 
his amendment was like unto the Mathias 
amendment. 

Why is the question asked? Because 
individual homes are still left completely 
covered by the terms of the Mondale 
amendment, as modified. 

First, as to the original bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, time does not permit talking at 
length, but I mention this one point: If 
we wish to make it harder on police offi- 
cers all over this country, just pass that 
original bill. 

How many times we have heard 
charges of brutality made. It happens al- 
most every time an officer tries to correct 
people of the minority race. Sometimes it 
is justified, yes; brutality does occur. 
More often, it is not justified. 

I say to the Senate, if we want to make 
all of those charges of brutality Federal 
applications for prosecution, just pass 
that original bill. 

One second point, and I shall be 
through: With reference to the Mondale 
amendment, even as modified, they are 
asking us to forget entirely the lesson we 
should have learned at the time of the 
adoption of the 18th amendment on 
prohibition. Numerous States adopted 
similar constitutional provisions. We did 
in my State. 

We found out we had made a mistake, 
because individuals would not support it. 
Individuals will not support this matter, 
because the owner of a house, instead of 
listing his property for sale, will quietly 
investigate and find some individual 
purchaser. 

If we wish to drive the real estate 
people out of business, we may do so by 
passing this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask for 1 more min- 
ute, if I may have it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
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Senator from Illinois yield the Senator 
from Florida 1 more minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All of us will become 
hypocrites in selling our homes. I would 
not think of selling my home to a person 
who would offend the feelings of my 
neighbors, who have been my neighbors 
for years, and neither, I am sure, would 
any other Senator. 

Mr. President, I hope that cloture will 
not be voted, and we will not be put in 
the intolerable situation where the orig- 
inal Mondale amendment is still pending. 
We have already seen, in an important 
vote, how the Senate feels toward that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I hope that no individ- 
ual Senator—not one—would change his 
vote or be influenced in any way on this 
cloture vote because of the last-minute 
filing of a great number of amendments 
here. There is an element of surprise in- 
volved, when there is not time to read, 
much less consider or check upon, these 
many amendments. 

Let us not be misled. Let us go right on 
down the line on the merits of what has 
already been presented, discussed, and 
debated here, and what we know is con- 
tained in the provisions. 

I make the further point that the only 
real issue here, the main one and the only 
real one, is the preservation of the rights 
of all the people. I am talking about per- 
sonal, individual rights related to their 
personal freedom and liberty, that are 
as old and as solid and as substantial as 
the idea of a home itself. 

Once we break the line, go over the 
dam, breach the dike on that proposi- 
tion, however mild or innocuous the 
proposition we pass now might seem, it 
will be an opening of the door. The courts 
will construe it most liberally in favor of 
the language. We know what the admin- 
istrators of the program would do; they 
would stretch it and bend it to the very 
utmost degree. Amendments to any such 
so-called measure would flood in here, at 
this session and the next, with all kinds 
of contingencies. 

If we are going to pass a law to stop a 
riot, we had better not pass a mild law. 
There would be a riot, then, because the 
law was not strong enough, and another 
riot because we would not make an 
amendment that is more effective. If we 
are seeking to run from any situation 
because of threats of that kind, then that 
is a breaking down of our system of rep- 
resentative government. 

My plea is that we go on and pass on 
this matter, in view of what has been 
before us all the time, and vote our con- 
victions on the merits of those measures. 
I do not believe that cloture can be im- 
posed by that standard. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to reply to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, my own native State, on 
one point he raises, in defending the 
sensitiveness of his and our neighbors. 
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I had occasion to be a visitor in the 
living room of a distinguished Negro doc- 
tor on the South Side of Chicago and 
had called to my attention, as I now 
call to the Senator’s attention, the sensi- 
tiveness of 20 million people in this 
country. 

This doctor indicated that he was 
treated well by our American society. 
He was making $40,000 to $45,000 a year. 
He lived in a fine apartment, that he 
himself owned. But he said, “You know, 
every time I read the Sunday supplement 
papers, and read all about the houses 
with expanses of open space and fine 
lawns I cannot help but think, ‘This is 
not for me and my people, this is for 
you white people’, and I experience a feel- 
ing of bitterness and deep-seated frus- 
tration. If you can imagine me, in my 
income bracket and in an attractive 
home—a college graduate, my children 
college graduates, my wife a community 
and civil leader working every day with 
the white community, feeling frustrated 
and bitter when I know I cannot live in 
most of the white communities of the 
Chicago area just because of my color— 
can you imagine how frustrated and 
bitter and disillusioned the poor must feel 
when they know the impossibility of 
escaping from their ghetto slum home 
even if they succeed in achieving income 
and status?” 

I commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] for 
his efforts to work out a compromise bill 
on civil rights that will open up the op- 
portunties and promise of America to 
more of our American citizens. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last week 
I voted against cloture. Today I shall 
vote for it. 

This does not represent a change in my 
attitude. Sometime ago I stated in the 
Senate, as well as publicly in my own 
State, that I would in due time vote to 
permit the Senate to exercise its will 
on this measure. 

Last week the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois, pleaded 
for more time to try to effect a compro- 
mise and secure a more reasonable pro- 
vision for public occupancy than that 
contained in the Mondale-Brooke 
amendment. He would have had no op- 
portunity to do this had cloture been 
voted last week because after cloture, no 
new amendment or substitute can even be 
offered without unanimous consent, and 
obviously a member of the so-called 
southern bloc would object to any pro- 
vision for public occupancy, however it 
might be restricted. 

Therefore, I voted against cloture, 
knowing that there would be another 
opportunity to invoke it this week. 
However, no agreement has been 
reached, and unless cloture is voted 
today, there might not be another oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. President, I still think that if the 
ardent supporters of the pending meas- 
ure were really anxious for a law and not 
for an issue, they would be willing to 
accept the bill passed by the House, in- 
cluding the Mathias amendment on pub- 
lic occupancy. To me, this would be a 
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sane and sensible compromise. Further- 
more, there would be no committee of 
conference, and an adequate civil rights 
law of 1968 would immediately become 
a fact. If the Senate insists on a different 
version, a conference with the House will 
take place, and when an agreement be- 
tween the two bodies is reported to the 
Senate, there will be another opportunity 
for prolonged, delaying debate. If this 
comes at a later time in the session when 
we may be recessing for the conventions 
or striving for adjournment, it is quite 
likely that there will be no bill passed 
at all. 

Mr. President, it seems evident that 
the majority of the Senate is adamant 
in demanding a drastic open occupancy 
provision. It seems equally evident that 
neither the minority leader or anyone 
else can effect a satisfactory compromise. 
Therefore, I shall vote for cloture in the 
hope that the Senate will work its will 
and after 7 weeks the Senate can stop 
talking and go to work. The times de- 
mand it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for cloture again today, as I am satisfied 
that no matter what housing bill we have 
pending before the Senate, we will have 
a filibuster on that measure. 

Therefore, the adoption of cloture to- 
day gives us the best parliamentary as- 
surance of being able to work out a 
housing bill. 

We have to get the matter before us, 
and if we vote against cloture today, we 
will have to vote on cloture at some time 
in the future, in my judgment, because 
I do not think the opposition group in 
the Senate will let any form of open 
housing amendment go through without 
prolonged debate. I think we should have 
cloture now and then do the best we 
can to work out a housing bill that is 
acceptable. 

I am willing to follow the leadership 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpaLtE] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] and other Senators 
regarding working out a bill that will get 
a majority vote. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of the 
traditional arguments against Federal 
open housing legislation is the contention 
that this is a matter for the cities to re- 
solve for themselves. 

This argument overlooks the jurisdic- 
tional problem, which the mayors rec- 
ognize themselves. In a letter to the able 
floor manager of this bill, Senator HART, 
Mayor Joseph M. Barr of Pittsburgh, 
president of the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, has written: 

Federal action is particularly needed to 
solve the problems of housing discrimination 
in our metropolitan areas. Individual cities 
are unable to meet the challenge alone be- 
cause of their limited geographic jurisdiction. 


Mayor Barr’s letter reflects the con- 
cern expressed by the mayors at their 
1967 annual meeting, in which they 
adopted a strong resolution of support 
for equal opportunity, particularly in 
housing. I commend that resolution to 
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the attention of my colleagues and ask 

unanimous consent that it be printed in 

the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF Mayors AT THEIR 
ANNUAL MEETING, HONOLULU, JUNE 21, 1967 
Whereas, the U.S. Conference of Mayors is 

committed to the broad principles of equal 

opportunity laid down in the Constitution of 
the United States; and 

Whereas, full implementation of all rights 
of citizenship is a direct and primary obliga- 
tion of officials who serve at the local levels 
of government; and 

Whereas, the Conference has worked hard 
to implement its commitments to advance 
equal opportunities by its support of federal, 
state and local legislation, through programs 
of education and technical assistance and 
through support of governmental policies 
that will contribute to stable community re- 
lations; and 

Whereas, the continued existence in our 
society of racial discrimination, especially in 
housing, emphasizes the need for all seg- 
ments of the nation to support every con- 
structive effort to protect equal rights of 
citizenship for all, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors: (1) Continues to 
support programs that advance and extend 
equal opportunities to all citizens. (2) 
Pledges its full support in creating a broad 
climate of compliance with law, cooperation 
among all groups and mutual confidence be- 
tween citizens. (3) Urges the swift passage 
by Congress of legislation designed to pro- 
mote equal opportunity in housing. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, while I have generally fol- 
lowed the policy of voting against clo- 
ture, as a matter of principle, and will 
do so again today, I do not believe it can 
be gainsaid that had the proponents of 
the “forced housing” amendment been 
willing to drop the amendment, they 
would have a far better chance of invok- 
ing cloture today. That amendment 
would constitute a gross governmental 
invasion of property rights. I do not 
know what the outcome on the cloture 
vote at 1 p.m. will be. If cloture is in- 
voked, I shall vote for the civil rights 
bill, but only if the forced housing 
amendment is dropped. 

I voted for the 1957 Civil Rights Act, 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act, and the 1962 
resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment to outlaw the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in Federal elec- 
tions. Although there are other undesir- 
able features in the 1968 civil rights bill, 
as it was reported to the Senate, perhaps 
those provisions can be deleted from the 
bill by amendments, and I reiterate that, 
in any event, if cloture is invoked, I shall 
vote for the bill, conditioned, however, 
upon the scrapping of the forced housing 
amendment, an amendment which would 
set in motion an additional Federal in- 
cursion into the private and personal af- 
fairs of individuals who prefer to exer- 
cise their own good judgment in the 
mangement and use and disposition of 
their own property. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes, the remaining time, to the 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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ray from North Carolina is recog- 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object 
strenuously to the offering of an amend- 
ment at this stage of the debate without 
any knowledge of what is contained in 
the amendment. I do not know whether 
the amendment provides for the settle- 
ment of controversies in the courts or 
whether the amendment continues to at- 
tempt to prostitute the judicial process 
by uniting in one person, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
functions of complaining witness, inves- 
tigator, prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

I want to have the enforcement of law 
in the hands of an impartial court, where 
due process can be had, instead of having 
a bill or an amendment which makes a 
hypocritical pretense of judicia] process 
by taking controversies from all 50 States 
of this Union and putting their solutions 
in the hands of one bureaucrat, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet sitting on the banks 
of the Potomac River, thousands of miles 
in many cases from where the property 
in controversy lies. 

It would be a terrible thing for Con- 
gress to rob people of such basic rights. 

In reply to the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], I would say that if 
the pending housing amendment is 
adopted, it will rob all property owners 
among the 200 million Americans of the 
right to determine to whom they shall 
sell or lease their property and confer the 
power to determine questions arising in 
such matters upon one bureaucrat sitting 
on the banks of the Potomac, and the 
sensitivities of all Americans who love 
liberty will be hurt. To paraphrase the 
words of Learned Hand, the day such an 
amendment becomes law will make it 
plain that love of liberty has died in the 
hearts of Senators and Representatives, 
and the American people will be con- 
verted into helpless puppets on a bureau- 
cratic string. 

I therefore object to the waiving of the 
reading of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has 4 minutes re- 
maining 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Colorado. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 
AMENDMENT NOS. 539 THROUGH 544 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I submit 
various amendments and ask that they 
be printed and ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments be considered as 
having been read for the purpose of com- 
plying with rule XXII. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
Senator to give us a word or two of ex- 
planation. Have the amendments been 
printed, and are they available to Sen- 
ators? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Not at this point. The 
amendments that I have submitted are 
all amendments to the pending Mondale 
amendment, and they try to strengthen 
it in various aspects relating to the pro- 
tection of the individuals and the so- 
called judicial process involved in the 
pending amendment in a way that would 
make it far more acceptable to me. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator not think that submitting 
amendments here under these circum- 
stances, amendments of any far-reaching 
significance, is downright wrong legisla- 
tivewise under our rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me another minute? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am under 
some obligation to yield time to the able 
Senator from West Virginia, and I do 
now yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object 
to the waiving of the reading of the 
amendments submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the printing of the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no objection to 
the printing of the amendments, but I 
do have an objection to the waiving of 
the reading of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Objection is heard to the waiver of 
the reading of the amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
during the disposition of the pending 
cloture motion, the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to clear the floor and the Sen- 
ate lobby of all personnel except the 
personnel attached to the staffs of the 
Secretary of the Senate, the Sergeant at 
Arms, the secretary for the majority, the 
secretary for the minority, and the two 
policy committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Sergeant at Arms 
is so directed. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

In all sincerity, I submit to every Sena- 
tor that we would be going too far now 
if we were to bring in far-reaching 
amendments at the last minute, amend- 
ments that are not even printed, amend- 
ments that we have not had a chance to 
read, and permit the amendments to be 
submitted under the rule. We would be 
thereby sweeping out the substance of all 
our debate. 

To force cloture on top of such condi- 
tions would be an intolerable situation 
and would set an impossible precedent. 

I yield to no Member of the Senate in 
being willing to debate or go into any 
matter. However, if we act this way, we 
will live to regret it. I believe that it 
would be very irresponsible of us if we 
were to take such a step. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Mississippi, I know, feels very 
deeply the point he made. I feel with 
equal conviction that a majority of the 
Senate is equipped and competent to give 
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its judgment when the opportunity is 
present to vote yes or no. And after 6 
weeks’ time, I think that we have reached 
the point where we can insist that a 
majority be permitted to act. I hope 
the Senate votes in favor of cloture. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The proposed new amend- 
ment has not been pending for 6 weeks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
pending motion, which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
motion, as follows: 

MOTION For CLOTURE 

We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule 22 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the pend- 
ing business, H.R. 2516, an act to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, Jacosp K. Javits, 
P. A. Hart, THOMAS H, KUCHEL, MARK 
O. HATFIELD, HUGH Scort, HARRISON 
WILLIAMS, CHARLES H, PERCY, ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, WALTER F. MONDALE, STEPHEN 
M. YOUNG, ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, GEORGE 
D. AIKEN, WARREN MAGNUSON, GALE W. 
McGee, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, BIRCH 
BAYH, MIKE MANSFIELD, JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, FRANK J. LAUSCHE, FRANK 
CHURCH, JOSEPH S. CLARK, WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, EDWARD M. KENNEDY, STUART 
SYMINGTON, LEE METCALF, ERNEST 
GRUENING, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
HENRY M. Jackson, THOMAS J. McIn- 
TYRE, FRED R. HARRIS, FRANK E, Moss, 
WAYNE Morse, JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Tuomas J. Dopp, GAYLORD NELSON 
DANIEL BREWSTER, VANCE HARTKE, JO- 
SEPH M. MONTOYA, Hmaxt L. FONG. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XXII, the Chair now directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 9 Leg.] 

Aiken Griffin Montoya 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Anderson Hansen Morton 
Baker Harris Moss 
Bartlett Hart Mundt 
Bayh Hartke Murphy 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Bible Hickenlooper Nelson 
Boggs Hill Pearson 
Brewster Holland 
Brooke Hollings Percy 
Burdick Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Randolph 
Cannon Javits Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Case Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Spong 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, Mo. Symington 
Dirksen Long, La. Talmadge 
Dodd Magnuson Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield Tower 
Eastland McClellan Tydings 
Ellender McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McIntyre Williams, Del 
Fannin Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 

ng Miller Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Mondale 

re Monroney 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
Mr. YarBorouGH] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypENn] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that the debate shall be brought 
to a close. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]. If they were present 
and voting, they would “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and I have a live pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. If the Senator from 
Florida were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If Senator YARBOROUGH 
and I were permitted to vote, we would 
vote “yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my 
vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hav DEN] would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 56, 
nays 36, as follows: 
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YEAS—56 

Aiken Harris Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bayh Hatfield Muskie 
Boggs Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Pearson 
Brooke Javits Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Church Kuchel 
Clark Lausche Randolph 
Cooper Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cotton Magnuson Scott 
Dodd cGee Smith 
Dominick McIntyre Symington 
Fong Metcalf Tydings 
Gore Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gruening Montoya 
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NAYS—36 
Baker Fannin Miller 
Bennett Fulbright Mundt 
Bible Hansen Murphy 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Sparkman 
Cannon Holland Spong 
Carlson Hollings Stennis 
Curtis Hruska Talmadge 
Dirksen Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Eastland Jordan,Idaho Tower 
Ellender Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Ervin McClellan Young, N. Dak. 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, 
AS PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Bartlett, against. 
Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—6 
Hayden McGovern Smathers 
McCarthy Pastore Yarborough 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting not 
having voted in the affirmative, the mo- 
tion is rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I think there are very few 
Members of this body who would have 
thought on New Year’s Day, or even a 
few weeks ago, that we would still be 
discussing the civil rights legislation 
today, or that for the first time we would 
have a feeling that there was some light 
at the end of the tunnel. For those of 
us who have spent the better part of the 
last four sessions of Congress working for 
enactment of an effective civil rights 
bill, it is most encouraging to see the 
strong support, already expressed in four 
votes, for such legislation. And it is even 
more gratifying to see that this effort is 
a bipartisan one. Both in subcommittee 
and the full Judiciary Committee, mem- 
bers of both parties joined together to 
report out a strong bill on protection 
against violence. In the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senators MONDALE 
and BROOKE led a majority of the mem- 
bers in expressing support for the open 
housing title of the 1967 civil rights bill. 
And, of course, once again Senators Hart 
and Javirs have joined together effi- 
ciently and effectively in the manage- 
ment of the bill on the floor. 

Mr. President, I hope and believe that 
before the week is over, the Nation will 
see an even broader bipartisan effort to 
eradicate two of the most vicious rem- 
nants of discrimination from American 
life, the use of violence to interfere with 
the exercise of rights and the imposition 
of race as a barrier to a man’s choice of 
a place to live. 

I am confident that our action this 
week will demonstrate unequivocally to 
all Americans that the processes of gov- 
ernment can respond to the needs of jus- 
tice and equality, that the promises of 
the Constitution will be fulfilled; in 
short, as the New York Times put it yes- 
terday, that “Somebody on the Hill Still 
Cares.” Mr. President, I know we care; I 
know we want to show that we care; I 
think the members of both parties will do 
so this week. 

I ask that the article to which I have 
referred be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SOMEBODY ON THE HILL STILL CARES 
(By Marjorie Hunter) 

WASHINGTON.—A few weeks ago, as Senate 
debate on civil rights droned on, a Demo- 
cratic liberal observed gloomily: “The trouble 
is no one really cares any more.” 

And until last week, there were strong 
indications that civil rights was no longer 
the fiery political issue it had been just a 
few years ago. 

White House demands for civil rights leg- 
islation seemed little more than perfunc- 
tory. Senate debate was far from inspired. 
The galleries were virtually empty. 

Then, to the surprise of nearly everybody— 
Senate leaders and Administration officials 
included—a determined coalition of Demo- 
crats and Republicans proved to all doubt- 
ers last week that a great many people do 
care: Namely, well over half of the 100-mem- 
ber Senate. 

The first test came Tuesday, on a motion 
to invoke closure—that is, shut off the more 
than month-long debate over Federal pro- 
tection for civil rights workers and Negroes, 
plus a controversial open housing amend- 
ment. 

The closure move failed, 55 to 37, seven 
votes short of the two-thirds approval needed 
to choke off debate. However, the coalition 
viewed the vote as clear evidence that more 
than half the Senate favors civil rights legis- 
lation, 

The second test came Wednesday when the 
Senate, ignoring the advice of both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican leaders, refused to kill 
the open housing amendment. That vote was 
58 to 34—an even stronger show of strength 
by the civil rights coalition. 

A third, and even more crucial, test will 
come tomorrow with a second attempt at 
closure. If this fails, civil rights may become 
a dead issue for the rest of the year. 

The surprising show of muscle by the civil 
rights coalition cannot be attributed to White 
House pressure for action. True, President 
Johnson has urged Congress for nearly three 
years to enact worker protection and open 
housing. But he hade no open effort to bol- 
ster the civil rights bloc until the eve of the 
first closure vote. 


BASIC BILL 


Neither can the strong showing be laid to 
public pressure, for the average American 
today is voicing far more concern over crime 
in the streets than over civil rights. 

The basic bill is patterned after one sec- 
tion of a broad Administration measure that 
cleared the House in 1966 but became blocked 
by a Senate filibuster. 

Also at stake is an open-housing amend- 
ment, sponsored by Senator Walter F. Mon- 
dale, Democrat of Minnesota, and Senator 
Edward F. Brooke, Republican of Massachu- 
setts, the only Negro in the Senate. Their 
amendment would ban discrimination in the 
sale and rental of most housing, excluding 
only owner-occupied dwellings of up to four 
units. 

Seeking to attract more votes, the coalition 
has agreed to scale down the housing pro- 
posal. The exact terms of this modification 
have not been disclosed, but are expected to 
include limitation of single-family dwellings 
from the ban, somewhat along the lines of 
the House-passed bill that became stalled 
in the Senate in 1966. 

What has happened is the result of pains- 
taking work by Senate liberals, Democrats 
and Republicans, carried on so quietly that 
even their party leaders—Democrat Mike 
Mansfield and Republican Everett McKinley 
Dirksen of Illinois—apparently failed to de- 
tect immediately the shift in strength. 

The coalition has concentrated on making 
inroads in Republican ranks, for the Demo- 
cratic voting pattern of pro-civil rights 
Northerners and Westerners and anti-civil 
rights Southerners is virtually unshakable. 

Some measure of their success became ap- 
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parent in last week’s votes. Among the Re- 
publicans who switched from opposition to 
a civil rights bill two years ago to support 
this year were two Kentuckians, Thruston 
Morton and John Sherman Cooper; Winston 
Prouty of Vermont, and James B. Pearson of 
Kansas. 

While public pressure for new civil rights 
legislation is noticeably slight, the coalition’s 
success so far in attracting new votes is 
attributable, at least in part, to gnawing 
fears over civil unrest in the cities this sum- 
mer. Many Senators are said to feel that 
failure to enact civil rights legislation this 
year will play right into the hands of the 
more militant element of the civil rights 
movement, while at the same time under- 
cutting more moderate rights leaders such 
as Roy Wilkins of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

This view was perhaps best expressed in 
debate last week by Senator Hart, who de- 
scribed the frustration of Negro families de- 
nied the right to purchase houses of their 
choice. “I don’t know what effect it will have 
on their children,” he said, “but if it turns 
them into barn-burners don’t blame Stokely 
Carmichael.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is the 
Senate now in the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Senate is now con- 
ducting morning business. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MOSS VACATED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last, I asked unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] be recognized for 1 
hour on tomorrow. 

Since that time, circumstances make 
it necessary for me, at this time, to ask 
that that unanimous request be vacated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 80-816, appoints 
the following Senators to the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy: 
PASTORE, YARBOROUGH, BREWSTER, and 
BAKER, 

The Chair, pursuant to Public Law 
84-1028, appoints the following Senators 
to the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy: STENNIS, BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, HoLLINGS, and JAVITS. 

The Chair, pursuant to Public Law 
84-1028, appoints the following Senators 
to the Board of Visitors to the Air Force 
Academy: BIBLE, SPONG, Dominick, and 
ALLOTT. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

ELIMINATION OF BARRIERS WHICH INHIBIT 

FOREIGN VISITORS AND BUSINESSMEN FROM 

TRAVELING TO THE UNITED STATES 


A communication from the President of 
the United States asking the Congress to 
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eliminate unnecessary and cumbersome bar- 
riers which inhibit foreign visitors and busi- 
nessmen from traveling to the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, covering the 
1967 crop year (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize certain construction 
at military installations and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION ACT OF 1968 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the National Housing Act to provide for a 
national program to improve the availability 
of necessary insurance protection for resi- 
dential and business properties against fire, 
crime, and other perils, through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the Federal and State govern- 
ments and the private property insurance in- 
dustry; to authorize Federal reinsurance with 
appropriate loss-sharing by the States 
against insurance losses resulting from riots 
and other civil commotion; and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
PROPOSED HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Act or 1968 

A letter from the Secretary, Housing and 
Urban Development, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to assist in the provision 
of housing for low and moderate income 
families, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report of 
receipts and expenditures, for the period 
July 1, 1967, through December 31, 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION ACT 
or 1951 

A letter from the Chairman of the Renego- 
tiation Board, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Loan APPLICATION BY THE SALMON RIVER 
CANAL Co., Lrp. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application by the Salmon River Canal 
Co., Ltd., of Hollister, Idaho, for a loan under 
the Small Reclamation. Projects Act, as 
amended (with an accompanying document); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of all laws enacted by 
the Legislature of the Virgin Islands in its 
1967 regular and special session (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION FOR CON- 
TINUING WORK IN THE MISSOURI RIVER 
Basin 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriation for continuing 
work in the Missouri River Basin by the 
Secretary of the Interior (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMISSION ON WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE IMMIGRATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Select Com- 
mission on Western Hemisphere Immigration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Commission dated January 15, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report and research supple- 
ment to the report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO COUNTER- 
PEITING OF POSTAGE METER STAMPS OR 
OTHER IMPORTER USES OF METERED MAIL 
SYSTEM 
A letter from the Postmaster General, Post 

Office Department, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to amend sections 501 

and 504 of title 18, United States Code, so as 

to strengthen the law relating to the coun- 
terfeiting of postage meter stamps or other 
improper uses of the metered mail system 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers) to a Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Monroney and Mr. CARL So members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“H.J. Res. 58 


“Joint resolution relating to native land 
claims legislation 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature 
State of Alaska: 7 F 

“Whereas, although the United States Con- 
gress in 1884 reserved the right to make 
the determination of the extent and nature 
of the property rights of the Native people 
of Alaska, the Congress has not yet made 
such a determination; and 

“Whereas the early settlement of the claims 
presented by the Alaska Native people is of 
utmost importance to all Alaskans; and 

“Whereas passage of legislation is now 
pending in the United States Congress to 
establish procedures for the settlement of 
these claims and to authorize grants of lands 
to Alaskan Native villages to permit them 
A their homes and way of life; 
an 


“Whereas The Honorable Henry Jackson, 
United States Senator from the State of 
Washington, Chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee has scheduled 
hearings in Anchorage, Alaska, on Febru- 
ary 8, 9, and 10 to permit Alaskans to testify 
on this important legislation; 
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“Be it resolved that the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska expresses the gratitude of 
all Alaskans to The Honorable Henry Jack- 
son and the members of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee for affording 
Alaskans this opportunity to express their 
views on legislation required to effectuate 
an early and a just settlement of the Alaskan 
Native claims and we do earnestly urge this 
committee to take affirmative action to 
bring about the speedy enactment of this 
legislation. 

“Copies of this Resolution shall be sent 
to The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States; The Honorable 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice President of the 
United States; The Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior; The Honor- 
able Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; The Honorable Owen D. Morken, 
Area Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs; to 
all members of the Senate and House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee; and to The 
Honorable E. L. Bartlett and The Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, U.S. Senators, and The 
Area Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs; to 
Honorable Howard W. Pollock, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, members of the Alaska delegation 
in Congress. 

“Copies especially directed to Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Chairman of the Senate 
and Insular Affairs Committee in Anchorage. 

“Passed by the House February 2, 1968 

“WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“PATRICIA R. SYMONDS, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the Senate February 13, 1968 
“JOHN BUTROVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EMYLOU LLOYD, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“WALTER J, HICKEL, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution adopted by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission, of Topeka, Kans., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to declare 
a moratorium on all train discontinuances; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution of the city council of the city 
of Carpinteria, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation permitting State and 
local governments to share in Federal reve- 
nues from mineral leases in certain sub- 
merged offshore Federal lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Lithuanian 
American Council, Inc., of Rochester, N. J., 
praying that the U.S. Government present 
the question of the Baltic States before the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2531. A bill to designate the San Gabriel 
Wilderness, Angeles National Forest, in the 
State of California (Rept. No. 1008). 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON BEAVER 
BROOK DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
KERN E, NEW HAMPSHIRE. (S. DOC. 

680 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
I present a letter from the Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a report dated 
August 28, 1967, from the Chief of Engi- 
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neers, Department of the Army, together 
with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on an interim survey of Beaver 
Brook Dam and Reservoir, Keene, N.H., 
requested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the U.S. Senate, 
adopted October 3, 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3021. A bill for the relief of Melicio 

Ulep; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3022. A bill for the relief of Cong Tsz 

Ying; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3023. A bill for the relief of Col. Rich- 
ard E. Tiede, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3024. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Smith (Noboru Kawano); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 3025. A bill to provide for orderly trade 

in glycine; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 3026. A bill for the relief of the town of 
Jericho, Vt.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3027. A bill for the relief of Aldo Russo; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3028. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide for a national pro- 
gram to improve the availability of necessary 
insurance protection for residential and busi- 
ness properties against fire, crime, and other 
perils, through the cooperative efforts of the 
Federal and State governments and the pri- 
vate property insurance industry; to author- 
ize Federal reinsurance with appropriate loss- 
sharing by the States against insurance losses 
resulting from riots and other civil commo- 
tion; and for other purposes; and 

S. 3029. A bill to assist in the provision of 
housing for low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies, and to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing and urban development; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr, BARTLETT) (by request): 

S.3030. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Act of November 2, 1966, relating to the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of fish protein concentrate; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3031. A bill to provide for the formula- 
tion of a national policy for environmental 
quality, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Netson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


S. 3028—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO AMENDMENT TO 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT— 
NATIONAL INSURANCE DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to implement the recom- 
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mendations of the report by the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Panel on 
Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, en- 
titled “Meeting the Insurance Crisis of 
Our Cities.” The bill would add a new 
title XII to the National Housing Act 
entitled “National Insurance Develop- 
ment Corporation.” 

Last year, the Subcommittee on Small 
Business of the Banking and Currency 
Committee approved a bill, S. 1484, to 
provide a program of crime protection 
insurance for small business. The bill 
is now pending before the full commit- 
tee. It is the result of hearings before 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
led by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] and the legis- 
lative hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Small Business led by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. MCINTYRE]. 

The administration’s bill is designed 
to meet serious and urgent problems 
concerning owners of residential prop- 
erties as well as business properties in 
urban areas. With the work that has 
already been done by the Subcommittee 
on Small Business, I am hopeful that the 
Banking and Currency Committee can 
move ahead quickly to consider the ad- 
ministration proposal and endeavor to 
work out an effective program. Repre- 
sentatives of the private insurance in- 
dustry have already expressed their 
interest in the administration’s proposal 
and their support of its purpose. I share 
that purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, along with the sec- 
tion-by-section summary of it and a 
general explanation of the proposal, be 
printed along with my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, section 
by section summary, and general ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The bill (S. 3028) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide for a na- 
tional program to improve the avail- 
ability of necessary insurance protection 
for residential and business properties 
against fire, crime, and other perils, 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
Federal and State Governments and the 
private property insurance industry; to 
authorize Federal reinsurance with ap- 
propriate loss sharing by the States 
against insurance losses resulting from 
riots and other civil commotion; and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 3028 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled. 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Insurance Development Corpora- 
tion Act of 1968”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that (1) the 
vitality of many American cities is being 
threatened by the deterioration of their in- 
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ner city areas; responsible owners of well- 
maintained residential, business, and other 
properties in many of these areas are unable 
to obtain adequate property insurance cover- 
age against fire, crime, and other perils; the 
lack of such insurance Coverage accelerates 
the deterioration of these areas by discourag- 
ing private investment and restricting the 
availability of credit to repair and improve 
property; and this deterioration poses a seri- 
ous threat to the national economy; (2) re- 
cent riots and other civil commotion in many 
American cities have brought about abnor- 
mally high losses to the property insurance 
industry for which adequate reinsurance 
cannot be obtained at reasonable cost, and 
the risk of such losses will make most lines of 
property insurance even more difficult to ob- 
tain; (3) the capacity of the property insur- 
ance industry to provide adequate insurance 
is threatened, and the continuity of such 
property insurance protection is essential to 
the extension of credit in these areas; and 
(4) the national interest demands urgent ac- 
tion by the Congress to assure that essential 
lines of property insurance including protec- 
tion against riot and civil commotion dam- 
age will be available to property owners at 
reasonable cost. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to (1) encourage and assist the various 
State insurance authorities and the property 
insurance industry to develop and carry out 
statewide programs which will make neces- 
sary property insurance coverage against the 
fire, crime, and other perils more readily 
available for residential, business, and other 
properties meeting reasonable underwriting 
standards; and (2) provide a Federal pro- 
gram of reinsurance against abnormal high 
property insurance losses resulting from riots 
and other civil commotion and placing ap- 
propriate financial responsibility upon the 
States to share in such losses. 

AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 

Sec. 3. The National Housing Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE XII—NATIONAL INSURANCE 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
“CREATION AND DISSOLUTION OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

“Sec, 1201. (a) There is created within the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, under the authority of the Secretary, 
a body corporate to be known as the Na- 
tional Insurance Development Corporation 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Corporation’). 

“(b)(1) The powers of the Corporation 
under this title shall terminate on April 30, 
1973, except to the extent necessary— 

“(A) to continue reinsurance in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 1223(b) 
until April 30, 1976; 

“(B) to process, verify, and pay claims for 
reinsured losses and perform other necessary 
functions in connection therewith; and 

“(C) to complete the liquidation and 
termination of the Corporation. 

“(2) On April 30, 1976, or as soon there- 
after as possible, the Secretary shall submit 
to the Congress for approval, a plan for the 
liquidation and termination of the Corpora- 
tion, 

“EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

“Sec, 1202. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
section 1201 (a), the management of the 
Corporation shall be vested in an Executive 
Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“(b) The Executive Director shall not be 


an officer, director, or employee of any private 
insurance company nor shall he hold any 


stock in any such company. 
“ADVISORY BOARD, MEETINGS, DUTIES, COMPEN- 
SATION AND EXPENSES 


“Sec. 1203. (a) (1) There is established an 
Advisory Board consisting of nineteen mem- 
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bers (no more than six of whom shall be 
regular full time employees of the Federal 
Government) appointed by the President. 

“(2) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and a Vice-Chairman of the Advisory 
Board, 

“(3) Each member shall serve for a term of 
two years or until his successor has been 
appointed, except that no person who is ap- 
pointed while a full time employee of the 
Federal Government shall serve in such posi- 
tion after he ceases to be so employed, unless 
he is reappointed. 

“(4) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of that term. 

“(b) The Board shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman, not less than twice yearly, 
shall review the general policies of the Cor- 
poration, and shall advise the Secretary and 
the Corporation with respect thereto. 

„e) The members of the Board shall not, 
by reason of such membership, be deemed 
to be employees of the United States, and 
such members, except those who are regular 
full time employees of the Government, shall 
receive for their services, as members, the 
per diem equivalent to the rate for GS-18 
when engaged in the performance of their 
duties, and each member of the Board shall 
be allowed travel expenses including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 1204. (a) When used in this title, 
unless the context otherwise requires, the 

“(1) ‘environmental hazard’ means any 
hazardous condition that might give rise to 
loss under an insurance contract, but which 
is beyond the control of the property owner; 

“(2) ‘essential property insurance’ means 
fire and extended coverage insurance; van- 
dalism and malicious mischief insurance; 
and such burglary and theft coverage for 
such types, classes and locations of property 
as may be designated by the Corporation; but 
shall not include insurance on automobile 
and manufacturing risks; 

“(3) ‘inspection facility’ means the rating 
bureau or other person designated by the 
State insurance authority to perform inspec- 
tions under Fair Access to Insurance Require- 
ments Plans under part A; 

“(4) ‘insurer’ includes any insurance 
company or group of companies under com- 
mon ownership which is authorized to en- 
gage in the insurance business under the 
laws of any State, and any pool or association 
of insurance companies in any State which is 
formed, associated, or otherwise created for 
the purpose of making property insurance 
more readily available; 

“(5) ‘losses resulting from riot or civil dis- 
orders’ means direct losses resulting from 
damage to or the destruction of property 
occurring during and at the immediate place 
of a riot or other civil disorder, and direct 
loss from pillage and looting occurring dur- 
ing and at the immediate place of a riot or 
other civil disorder, as determined under reg- 
ulations of the Corporation; 

“(6) ‘property owner’ means any person 
having an insurable interest in real, per- 
sonal, or mixed real and personal property; 

7) person includes any individual or 
group of individuals, corporations, partner- 
ship, association, or any other organized 
group of persons; 

“(8) ‘reinsured losses’ means losses on re- 
insurance claims and all direct expenses 
incurred in connection therewith including, 
but not limited to, expenses for processing, 
verifying, and paying such losses; 

“(9) ‘standard line of property insurance’ 
includes— 

“(A) fire and extended coverage; 
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“(B) vandalism and malicious mischief; 

„(O) other allied lines of fire insurance; 

“(D) the property damage portion of 
homeowners multiple peril; 

„(E) the property damage portion of com- 
mercial multiple peril; 

“(F) burglary and theft; and 

“(G) such other lines generally offered to 
the public which include protection against 
damage from riot or civil commotion as the 
Corporation by regulation may designate; 

“(10) ‘State’ means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific; 

“(11) ‘urban area’ includes any munici- 
pality or other political subdivision of a 
State, subject to population or other limita- 
tions defined in rules and regulations of the 
Corporation; and 

“(12) ‘year’ means a calendar year, fiscal 
year of a company, or such other period of 
twelve months as designated by the 
Corporation. 

“(b) The Corporation is authorized to de- 
fine, by rules and regulations, any technical 
or trade term, insofar as such definition is 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
title. 


“Part A—STATEWIDE PLANS To ASSURE FAIR 
Access TO INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 
“FAIR PLANS 

“Sec, 1211. (a) Each insurer reinsured un- 
der this title by the Corporation shall co- 
operate with the State insurance authority in 
each State in which it is to acquire such 
reinsurance in establishing and carrying out 
statewide plans to assure fair access to in- 
surance requirements (FAIR Plans). 

“(b) Such plans shall be designed to make 
essential property insurance more readily 
available in urban areas, and shall include 
appropriate criteria, as prescribed by the 
Corporation, applicable to participating in- 
surers, agents, brokers, or other producers, 
including, but not limited, to, provision 
that— 

“(1) no risk shall be written at a rate in 
excess of the standard premium rate, or be 
denied insurance coverage for essential prop- 
erty insurance, by an insurer, agent, broker 
or other producer authorized to write the 
insurance being sought, unless there has first 
been an inspection of the risk, without cost 
to the owner, by the inspection facility and 
a determination made by the insurer par- 
ticipating in the plan, based on information 
in the inspection report and other sources, 
that the risk, in its present condition, does 
not meet reasonable underwriting standards 
at the applicable premium rate; 

“(2) imspections under the plan may be 
requested by the property owner, or his rep- 
resentative, an insurer, an insurance agent, 
broker or other producer, and such requests 
need not be made in writing; 

“(3) the absence of a building owner or 
his representative during an inspection shall 
not preclude a tenant seeking insurance from 
obtaining an inspection under the plan; 

“(4) following the inspection, a copy of 
the inspection report shall be promptly sent 
by the inspection facility to the insurer or 
insurers, or to an All-Industry Placement 
Facility, referred to under section 1212, as 
may be designated by the person requesting 
the inspection; 

“(5) after the inspection report is re- 
ceived by an insurer, it shall promptly deter- 
mine if the risk meets reasonable underwrit- 
ing standards at the applicable premium 
rate, and shall promptly return to the in- 
spection facility the inspection report and 
provide an action report setting forth: 

“(A) The amount of coverage it agrees to 
write; and if the insurer agrees to write 
the coverage with a surcharge (if such a sur- 
charge is authorized by the State insurance 
authority), the improvements nece be- 
fore it will provide coverage at the standard 
premium rate; 
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“(B) the amount of coverage it agrees to 
write if certain improvements specified in 
the action report are made; or 

“(C) the specific reasons it declines to 
write coverage; 

“(6) if the insurer declines the risk, or 
agrees to write it on condition that the prop- 
erty will be improved, it shall also promptly 
send a copy of both the inspection and action 
reports to the property owner and the State 
insurance authority, and at the time the 
insurer sends such reports to the property 
owner, it shall also explain his right, under 
applicable State laws, to appeal the decision 
of the insurer to the State insurance author- 
ity, setting forth the procedures to be fol- 
lowed for such appeal; 

“(7) all policies written pursuant to the 
plan shall be promptly written after inspec- 
tion or reinspection and shall be separately 
coded so that appropriate records may be 
compiled for purposes of performing loss 
prevention and other studies of the opera- 
tion of the plan; 

“(8) the inspection facility shall submit 
to the State insurance authority, to each 
local governing body in which property has 
been inspected under the plan during the 
period covered by the report, and to the Cor- 
poration, periodic reports setting forth in- 
formation, by individual insurers, including 
the number of risks inspected under the 
plan, the number of risks accepted, the num- 
ber of risks conditionally accepted and rein- 
spections made, the number of risks de- 
clined, and such other information as the 
State insurance authority may request; 

“(9) notice will be given to any policyhold- 
er a reasonable time prior to the cancellation 
or nonrenewal of any risk eligible under the 
plan (except in case of nonpayment of 
premium or evidence of incendiarism), to 
allow ample time for an application for new 
coverage to be made and a new policy to be 
written under the plan, and the insurer shall, 
in writing, explain to the policyholder the 
procedures for obtaining an inspection under 
the plan in the notice of cancellation or non- 
renewal; and 

“(10) a continuing public education pro- 
gram will be undertaken by the participat- 
ing insurers, agents and brokers to assure 
that the plan receives adequate public at- 
tention, 


“ALL-INDUSTRY PLACEMENT FACILITY 


“Sec. 1212. Any plan under this part shall 
include an All-Industry Placement Facility 
authorized to do business with every insurer 
participating in the plan in the State, and 
shall provide that this facility shall perform 
certain functions including, but not limited 
to, the following: 

“(1) upon request by, or on behalf of, 
any property owner requesting an inspection 
under the plan, seek to distribute risks equi- 
tably among the insurers with which it is 
authorized to do business; 

(2) seek to place insurance up to the 
full insurable value of the risk to be insured 
with one or more insurers with which it is 
authorized to do business, except to the ex- 
tent that deductibles, percentage participa- 
tion clauses, and other underwriting devices 
are employed to meet special problems of 
insurability; and 

“(3) pay commissions to the agent or 
broker submitting an application for insur- 
ance placed by the facility in accordance 
with requirements developed for this purpose 
by the State insurance authority. 

“INDUSTRY COOPERATION 

“Sec, 1213, (a) Every insurer seeking re- 
insurance from the Corporation shall file a 
statement with the State insurance authority 
in each State in which it is participating in 
such plan, pledging its full participation and 
cooperation in carrying out the plan, and 
shall file a copy of such statement with the 
Corporation. 

“(b) No insurer acquiring reinsurance from 
the Corporation shall direct any agent or 
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broker or other producer not to solicit busi- 
ness through such a plan, nor shall any 
agent, broker, or other producer be penalized 
by such insurer in any way for submitting 
applications for insurance to an insurer un- 
der the plan, 


“PLAN EVALUATION 


“Sec. 1214. (a) In accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the Corporation may 
prescribe, the State insurance authority 
shall— 

“(1) transmit to the Corporation any pro- 
posed or adopted plan, or amendments there- 
to; and 

“(2) advise the Corporation, from time to 
time, concerning the operation of the plan, 
its effectiveness in providing essential prop- 
erty insurance, and the need to form a pool 
of insurers or adopt other programs to make 
essential property insurance more readily 
available in urban areas of the State. 

“(b) The Corporation may, by rules and 
regulations, modify the plan criteria set forth 
under this part, if it finds, on the basis of 
experience, that such action is necessary or 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 


“Part B—REINSURANCE COVERAGE 


“REINSURANCE OF LOSSES FROM RIOTS OR CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


“Sec. 1221. (a) (1) The Corporation is au- 
thorized to offer to any insurer, subject to 
the conditions set forth in section 1223, re- 
insurance against property losses resulting 
from riots or civil disorders in any one or 
more States. 

“(2) Reinsurance shall be offered to any 
such insurer only on all standard lines of 
property insurance enumerated under sub- 
paragraphs (A) through (F) of section 1204 
(a) (9) together, and any insurer purchasing 
such reinsurance shall also be eligible to pur- 
chase reinsurance on any one or more stand- 
ard lines of property insurance which may 
be designated by regulation pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (G) of section 1204(a) (9). 

“(b) Reinsurance coverage under this sec- 
tion may be provided by the Corporation im- 
mediately following the enactment of this 
title to any insurer in any State on a tempo- 
rary basis, and on such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon, and coverage under 
such terms and conditions may be bound 
with respect to any such insurer by means of 
a written binder which shall remain in force 
not more than ninety days and shall expire at 
the earlier of either 

“(1) the termination of such ninety-day 
period, or 

“(2) the effective date of any governing 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other arrange- 
ment entered into between the insurer and 
the Corporation under section 1222 for the 
purpose of providing reinsurance coverage 

losses resulting from riots or civil 
disorders. 

e) No reinsurance will be offered to any 
insurer in a State after the expiration of the 
written binder entered into under subsection 
(b), unless there is in effect in such State 
a plan as set forth under part A, and the 
insurer is participating in such plan. 


“REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS AND PREMIUMS 


“Sec. 1222. (a) During the first year fol- 
lowing enactment of this title, the Corpora- 
tion is authorized to enter into any contract, 
agreement, treaty, or other arrangement with 
any insurer for reinsurance coverage, in con- 
sideration of payment of such premiums, fees, 
or other charges by insurers which the Corpo- 
ration deems to be adequate to obtain ag- 
gregate reinsurance premiums for deposit in 
the National Insurance Development Fund in 
excess of the estimated amount of insured 
riot losses during the calendar year 1967, on 
the assumption that a substantial proportion 
of the property insurance written will be re- 
insured under this title, and thereafter the 
Corporation may increase or decrease such 
premiums for reinsurance if it is found that 
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such action is necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(b) Reinsurance offered by the Corpo- 
ration shall reimburse an insurer for its total 
proved and approved claims for losses result- 
ing from riots or civil disorders during the 
term of the reinsurance contract, agreement, 
treaty, or other arrangement, in excess of the 
amount of the insurer’s aggregate retention 
of such losses as provided in such reinsurance 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other arrange- 
ment entered into under this section. 

“(c) Such contracts, agreements, treaties, 
or other arrangements may include any 
terms and conditions which the Corporation 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this title. 

„d) Any contract, agreement, treaty or 
other arrangement for reinsurance under this 
section shall be for a term expiring on April 
30, 1969, and on April 30 each year thereafter, 
and shall be entered into within ninety days 
after the effective date of this title or within 
ninety days prior to April 30 each year there- 
after, or within ninety days after an insurer 
is authorized to write insurance eligible for 
reinsurance in a State which it was not au- 
thorized to write in the preceding year. 


“CONDITIONS OF REINSURANCE 


“SEC, 1223. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) reinsurance shall not be of- 
fered by the Corporation in a State or be ap- 
plicable to insurance policies written in that 
State by an insurer— 

“(1) after one year following the effective 
date of this title, or, if the appropriate State 
legislative body has not met in regular ses- 
sion during that year, by the close of its next 
regular session, in any State which has not 
adopted appropriate legislation, retroactive 
to the effective date of this title, providing 
for the State, or its political subdivisions, to 
reimburse the Corporation, in an amount up 
to at least 5 percent of the aggregate prop- 
erty insurance premiums earned in that State 
during the preceding calendar year, for re- 
insured losses, incurred by the Corporation 
in a calendar year in excess of the total 
amount of premiums received by the Corpo- 
ration for reinsurance in that State, less any 
reinsured losses incurred by the Corporation 
in that State during preceding calendar years. 

“(2) after thirty days following notifica- 
tion to the insurer that the Corporation finds 
that there has not been adopted by the State, 
or the property insurance industry in that 
State, a suitable program or programs, in 
addition to plans under part A, to make es- 
sential property insurance available without 
regard to environmental hazards, and that 
such action is necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, except that this paragraph 
shall not become effective until two years 
after the effective date of this title, or at 
such earlier date as the Corporation, after 
consultation with the State insurance au- 
thority, may determine. 

(8) after thirty days following notifica- 
tion to any insurer that the Corporation, 
upon notification from the State insurance 
authority, finds that such insurer is not fully 
participating 

“(A) in the plan in the State; and 

“(B) where it exists, in a pool of insurers 
or in any other program found by the Cor- 
poration to aid in making essential property 
insurance more readily available in the State. 

“(4) following a merger, acquisition, con- 
solidation or reorganization involving one or 
more insurers having lines of property in- 
surance in the State reinsured by the Corpo- 
ration and one or more insurers with or 
without such reinsurance, unless the surviv- 
ing company 

“(A) meets the criteria of eligibility for 
reinsurance, other than as provided under 
section 1222(d); 

“(B) within ten days pays any reinsurance 
premiums due, and the Corporation finds 
that it is desirable to provide reinsurance to 
the surviving company in the State, in light 
of the purposes of this title; and 
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“(5) upon receipt of notice from the in- 
surer that it desires to cancel its reinsurance 
agreement with the Corporation in the State. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, reinsurance may be con- 
tinued for the term of the policies written 
prior to the date of termination or non- 
renewal of reinsurance under this section, 
for as long as the insurer pays reinsurance 
premiums annually in such amounts as de- 
termined under section 1222, based on the 
annual premiums earned on such reinsured 
policies, and for the purpose of this subsec- 
tion, the renewal, extension, modification or 
other change in a policy, for which any addi- 
tional premium is charged, shall be deemed 
to be a policy written on the date such change 
was made. 


“RECOVERY OF PREMIUMS: STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 1224. (a) The Corporation, in a suit 
brought in a United States district court, 
shall be entitled to recover from any insurer 
the amount of any unpaid premiums law- 
fully payable by such insurer to the Cor- 
poration, 

“(b) No action or proceeding shall be 
brought for the recovery of any premium due 
to the Corporation for reinsurance, or for 
the recovery of any premium paid to the 
Corporation in excess of the amount due to 
it, unless such action or proceeding shall 
have been brought within five years after the 
right accrued for which the claim is made, 
except that, where the insurer has made or 
filed with the Corporation a false or fraudu- 
lent annual statement, or other document 
with the intent to evade, in whole or in part, 
the payment of premiums, the claim shall 
not be deemed to have accrued until the dis- 
covery by the Corporation. 


“PART C—PROVISIONS OF GENERAL 
APPLICABILITY 


“CLAIMS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 1231. (a) All reinsurance claims for 
losses under this title shall be submitted by 
insurers in accordance with terms and con- 
ditions as may be established by the Cor- 

ation. 

“(b)(1) Upon disallowance of any claim 
against the Corporation under color of re- 
insurance made available under this title, 
or upon refusal of the claimant to accept 
the amount allowed upon any such claim, 
the claimant may institute an action against 
the Corporation on such claim in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
a major portion (in terms of value) of the 
claim arose. 

“(2) Any such action must be begun with- 
in one year after the date upon which the 
claimant received from the Corporation writ- 
ten notice of disallowance or partial disal- 
lowance of the claim, and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred upon United States 
district courts to hear and determine such 
actions without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy. 


“FISCAL INTERMEDIARIES AND SERVICING AGENTS 


“Sec. 1232. (a) In order to provide for 
maximum efficiency in the administration of 
the reinsurance program under this title, and 
in order to facilitate the expeditious pay- 
ment of any funds under such program, the 
Corporation may enter into contracts with 
any insurer or other person for the purpose 
of providing for the performance of any or 
all of the following functions: 

“(1) estimating or determining any 
amounts of payments for reinsurance claims; 

“(2) receiving from the Corporation and 
disbursing and accounting for funds in mak- 
ing payments for reinsurance claims; 

“(3) auditing the records of any insurer 
or other person to the extent necessary to as- 
sure that proper payments are made; 

4) establishing the basis of liability for 
reinsurance payments, including the total 
amount of proved and approved claims which 
may be payable to any insurer, and the total 
amount of premiums earned by any insurer 
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in the respective States for reinsured lines of 
property insurance; and 

“(5) otherwise assisting in any manner 
provided in the contract to further the 
purposes of this title. 

“(b)(1) Any such contract may require 
the insurer or other person, or any of its 
officers or employees certifying payments or 
disb funds pursuant to the contract, or 
otherwise participating in carrying out the 
contract, to give surety bond to the Corpora- 
tion in such amounts as it may deem 
appropriate. 

“(2) In the absence of gross negligence or 
intent to defraud the Corporation— 

“(A) no individual designated pursuant to 
a contract under this section to certify pay- 
ments shall be liable with respect to any 
payment certified by him under this section; 
and 

“(B) no officer of the United States dis- 
bursing funds shall be liable with respect to 
any otherwise proper payment by him if it 
was based on a voucher signed by an indi- 
vidual designated pursuant to a contract 
under this section to certify payments. 

“NATIONAL INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT FUND 

“Sec. 1233. (a) To carry out the programs 
authorized under this title, the Secretary is 
authorized to establish a National Insurance 
Development Fund (hereinafter called the 
fund) which shall be available, without fiscal 
year limitation— 

“(1) to make such payments as may, from 
time to time, be required of the Corporation 
under reinsurance contracts under this title; 

“(2) to pay such administrative expenses 
of the Corporation as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
title; and 

“(3) to repay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury such sums including interest there- 
on as may be borrowed from him under 
section 520(b). 

“(b) The fund shall be credited with— 

“(1) reinsurance premiums, fees, or other 
charges which may be paid or collected in 
connection with reinsurance provided under 
part B; 

“(2) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund; 

“(3) such amounts as may be advanced 
to the fund from appropriations in order to 
maintain the fund in an operative condition 
adequate to meet its liabilities; 

“(4) receipts from any other source which 
may, from time to time, be credited to the 
fund; and 

“(5) funds borrowed by the Secretary 
3 section 520 (b) and deposited in the 
und. 

“(c) H, after any amounts which may have 
been advanced to the fund from appropria- 
tions have been credited to the appropriation 
from which advanced (including interest 
thereon at the rate prescribed under sec- 
tion 520(b), the Secretary determines that 
the moneys of the fund are in excess of 
current needs, he may request the investment 
of such amounts as he deems advisable by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in obligations 
issued or guaranteed by the United States. 

“RECORDS, ANNUAL STATEMENT, AND AUDITS 

“Sec. 1234. (a)(1) Any insurer acquiring 
reinsurance from the Corporation, and any 
inspection facility, shall keep such records 
as the Corporation shall, by rules and regu- 
lations, prescribe, including records which 
disclose the amount of each line of property 
insurance written at more than standard 
rates, the type of conditions leading to a 
greater premium charge, the reasons for 
actual loss, and such other records as will 
facilitate a study of property insurance and 
an effective audit of liability for reinsurance 
payments by the Corporation. 

“(2) Such insurer shall furnish the Cor- 
poration with such summaries and analyses 
of information in their records in such form 
as the Corporation shall, by rules and regu- 
lations, prescribe. 
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“(b) Any insurer acquiring reinsurance 
from the Corporation shall file with the Cor- 
poration a true and correct copy of any an- 
nual statement, or amendment thereof, filed 
with the State insurance authority of its 
domiciliary State, at the time it files such 
statement or amendment with such State in- 
surance authority. 

“(c) Any insurer executing any contract, 
agreement or other appropriate arrangement 
with the Corporation under section 1232, 
shall keep reasonable records which fully dis- 
close the total costs of the programs under- 
taken or the services being rendered, and 
such other records as will facilitate an effec- 
tive audit. 

“(d) The Corporation and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of investigation, audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of any insurer or other 
person that are pertinent to the costs of any 
program undertaken for, or services rendered 
to, the Corporation. 


“STUDY OF REINSURANCE AND OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1235. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized and directed to conduct a study of re- 
insurance and other means to help assure— 

“(1) an adequate market for burglary and 
theft and other property insurance in urban 
areas; and 

“(2) adequate availability of surety bonds 
for construction contractors in urban areas. 

“(b) The Corporation shall submit the re- 
sults of this study, together with appropri- 
ate recommendations to the Secretary for 
transmittal to the President and the Con- 
gress no later than one year following the 
effective date of this title. 


“OTHER STUDIES 


“Sec. 1236, (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized to undertake such studies as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title, including, but not limited to, inquiries 
concerning— 

“(1) the operation of plans under part A; 

“(2) the extent to which essential prop- 
erty insurance is unavailable in urban areas; 

“(3) the market for private reinsurance, 
and 

“(4) loss prevention methods and proce- 
dures, insurance marketing methods, and 
underwriting techniques. 


“GENERAL POWERS OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 1237. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out its functions under this title, the Corpo- 
ration shall have powers: 

“(1) to have a corporate seal which may 
be altered at pleasure and to use the same 
by causing it, or a facsimile thereof, to be 
impressed or affixed or in any other manner 
reproduced; 

2) to sue and be sued; 

“(3) to enter into and perform contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other 
transactions, on such terms as the Corpora- 
tion may deem appropriate, and consent 
to modification thereof, without regard to 
sections 3648 and 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529 and 41 U.S.C. 
5), and section 322 of the Act of June 30, 
1932, as amended (40 U.S.C. 278a)). 

“(4) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary for 
the conduct of its business in accordance 
with the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointment in the com- 
petitive service, and chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates, and to obtain the services of 
experts and consultants in accordance with 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
at rates for individuals not to exceed the per 
diem equivalent for GS-18. 

“(5) except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, in the Government Cor- 
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poration Control Act, or in any other laws 
specifically applicable to Government cor- 
porations, to determine the necessity for and 
the character and amount of its obligations 
and expenditures and the manner in which 
they shall be incurred, allowed, paid and 
accounted for, except that mecessary ex- 
penses in connection with the payment of 
reinsured losses, including any audits or 
other inquiries, shall be considered non- 
administrative expenses; 

“(6) to issue such rules and regulations 
deemed necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this title; and 

“(7) to exercise all powers specifically 
granted by the provisions of this title and 
such incidental powers as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(b) All suits of a civil nature at common 
law or in equity to which the Corporation 
shall be a party shall be deemed to arise 
under the laws of the United States, except 
that no attachment, injunction, garnish- 
ment, or other similar process, mesne or final, 
shall be issued against the Corporation or 
its property. 

“SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES— 
UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL, SERVICES, FACILI- 
TIES AND INFORMATION 
“Sec. 1238. The Corporation may, with the 

consent of the agency concerned, accept and 
utilize on a reimbursable basis, the officers, 
employees, services, facilities, and informa- 
tion of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except that any such agency having 
custody of any data relating to any of the 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Cor- 
poration shall, to the extent permitted by 
law, upon request of the Corporation, make 
such data available to the Corporation with- 
out reimbursement. 

“PINALITY OF CERTAIN FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 
“Sec. 1239. Notwithstanding the provisions 

of any other law to the contrary, any finan- 

cial transaction relating to reinsurance 
under this title shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the United States. 


“TAXATION 


“Sec. 1240. The Corporation, including its 
reserves, surplus, and income shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States, or by any State, or any 
subdivision thereof, except any real property 
acquired by the Corporation as a result of re- 
insurance shall be subject to taxation by any 
State or political subdivision thereof, to the 
same extent, according to its value as other 
real property is taxed. 

“ANNUAL REPORT 

“Sec. 1241. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report a report of operations of 
the Corporation and its activities. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1242. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this title.” 

FINANCING 

Sec. 4. Section 520(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by inserting after 
the word “necessary”, in the first sentence 
“(1)” and by striking out the period at the 
end of such sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and (2) to make payments for re- 
insured losses under title XII of this Act.”. 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 

Sec. 5. Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act is hereby amended by 
inserting after “Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration,” “National Insurance Development 
Corporation,”. 

COMPENSATION OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Sec. 6. Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting the following 
new paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(90) Executive Director, National Insur- 
ance Development Corporation.“. 
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The section-by-section summary, and 
general explanation of the bill, presented 
by Mr. SPARKMAN, are as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION ACT 


or 1968 
Section 1. Short title 


This section of the bill provides that the 
Act may be cited as the “National Insurance 
Development Corporation Act of 1968”. 


Section 2. Findings and declaration of 

purpose 

Subsection (a) sets forth onal 
findings that the inadequacy of the supply of 
private investment and credit in inner city 
areas resulting from an unavailability of 
property insurance is accelerating the deteri- 
oration of such areas and is threatening the 
economic well-being of cities; recent riots 
have caused abnormally high losses for the 
property insurance industry, and the un- 
availability of riot loss reinsurance resulting 
from the unpredictability of riot losses makes 
adequate fire, crime and other insurance cov- 
erage even more difficult to obtain; and the 
national interest demands urgent action to 
assure continued availability of property 
insurance. 

Subsection (b) states that it is the purpose 
of the bill to assist State insurance authori- 
ties and the private insurance industry in 
the development of statewide programs to in- 
crease the availability of necessary property 
insurance coverage against fire, crime, and 
other perils for property meeting reasonable 
underwriting standards, and to provide Fed- 
eral reinsurance for extraordinary property 
insurance losses resulting from riots, with 
appropriate State sharing. 

Section 3. Amendment of the National 
Housing Act 

This section amends the National Housing 
Act by adding a new title XII, to authorize 
the establishment of the National Insurance 
Development Corporation. The new title 
would provide as follows: 


Section 1201. Creation and dissolution of 
National Insurance Development Corpo- 
ration 
Subsection (a) creates within the Depart- 

ment of Housing and Urban Development, 

under the authority of the Secretary, the 

National Insurance Development Cor- 

poration. 

Subsection (b) provides that the powers 
of the Corporation under this title would 
terminate on April 30, 1973, except to the 
extent necessary to continue reinsurance un- 
til April 30, 1976, and to complete the liqui- 
dation and termination of the Corporation 
in accordance with a plan submitted to Con- 
gress for approval on or about April 30, 1976. 


Section 1202. Executive Director 


Subsection (a) provides that, subject to 
the provisions of section 1201(a), the Cor- 
poration would be managed by an Executive 
Director to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

Subsection (b) prohibits the Executive 
Director from serving as an officer or direc- 
tor of an insurance company or holding stock 
in any insurance company while he is Execu- 
tive Director. 


Section 1203. Advisory Board, meetings, 
duties, compensation and expenses 

Subsection (a) would establish a nineteen 
member Advisory Board appointed by the 
President, who would also designate a Chair- 
man and a Vice-Chairman. No more than six 
members of the Board would be from the 
Federal Government. (For example, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration would be represented on 
the Board). The remaining members would 
be chosen from State governments, the in- 
surance industry and other members of the 
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public concerned with the problems of the 
Nation's urban areas. Members would be ap- 
pointed by the President for a term of two 
years. 

Subsection (b) provides for the Board to 
meet at the call of the Chairman at least 
twice yearly, to review the general policies 
of the Corporation and advise the Secretary 
and Corporation with respect thereto. 

Subsection (c) provides that non-Federal 
board members would be compensated at a 
rate fixed by the Corporation, and would also 
receive travel expenses incurred in perform- 
ing their duties. 


Section 1204. Definitions 


Subsection (a) defines (1) “environmental 
hazard” to mean insurance hazards beyond 
the control of the property owner; (2) “‘essen- 
tial property insurance” to mean fire and ex- 
tended coverage, vandalism and malicious 
mischief and such burglary and theft cover- 
age for such types, classes, and locations of 
property as specified by the Corporation, ex- 
cluding automobiles and manufacturing 
risks; (3) “inspection facility” as the person 
designated by the State insurance authority 
to perform inspections under the plans set 
forth in part A; (4) “insuror” to include in- 
surance companies and any poor or associa- 
tion of companies formed to make property 
insurance more readily available; (5) “losses 
resulting from riots or civil disorders” to 
mean direct property losses from riots or civil 
disorders occurring during and at the imme- 
diate place of a riot or other civil disorder, in- 
cluding pillage and looting, as determined 
under regulations of the Corporation; (6) 
“property owner” to mean any person hav- 
ing an insurable interest in real or personal, 
or mixed real and personal, property; (7) 
“person” to include any individual or group 
of individuals, corporation, partnership, as- 
sociation, or any other organized group of 
persons; (8) “reinsured losses“ to mean 
losses on reinsurance claims and in- 
curred in connection therewith; (9) “stand- 
ard line of property insurance” to include fire 
and extended coverage, vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief, other allied lines of fire insur- 
ance, the property damage portion of home- 
owners multiple peril and commercial multi- 
ple peril, burglary and theft, and such other 
lines as the Corporation may designate; (10) 
“State” as the several States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific; (11) “urban area” to 
include any municipality or political sub- 
divisions of a State subject to population or 
other limits; and (12) “year” as a calendar 
year, fiscal year, or other period of twelve 
months as designated by the Corporation. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Corporation 
to define any technical or trade term. 


PART A—STATEWIDE PLANS TO ASSURE FAIR 
ACCESS TO INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Section 1211. FAIR Plans 


Subsection (a) requires every insurer re- 
insured by the Corporation to cooperate with 
the State insurance authority in each State 
in which it acquires reinsurance, in estab- 
lishing and carrying out statewide plans to 
assure fair access to insurance requirements 
(“FAIR” Plans). 

Subsection (b) provides that these plans 
are to be designed to make essential property 
insurance more readily available in urban 
areas, and authorizes the Corporation to pre- 
scribe the basic criteria for the plans, in- 
cluding provision that: 

(1) no insurance risk will be written at 
a rate exceeding the standard rate, or be 
denied “essential property insurance” (de- 
fined to include fire and extended coverage, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, and such 
burglary and theft coverage as would be 
determined by regulation) by insurers, 
agents, brokers, or other producers, unless 
there is first an inspection of the property 
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by an inspection facility (defined as the 
rating bureau or other facility designated by 
the State insurance authority), without cost 
to the owner of the property, and a de- 
termination made that the risk is not in- 
surable at the applicable premium rate; 

(2) inspections under the plan may be 
requested (in writing or otherwise) by a 
property owner (any one with an insurable 
interest), his representatives, or by an in- 
surer, agent, broker, or other producer; 

(3) the property owner may be requested 
to be present during an inspection but the 
owner of the particular building need not be 
present for a tenant seeking insurance; 

(4) a copy of the inspection report will 
be promptly sent to an insurer after an in- 
spection; 

(5) the insurer will promptly process the 
application for insurance after the inspec- 
tion report is received and will promptly re- 
turn to the person performing the inspec- 
tion a copy of the inspection report and a 
copy of an action report setting forth the 
amount of coverage the insurer agrees to 
write. If the insurer agrees to write the cov- 
erage with a surcharge, if any is authorized, 
it must also state the improvements that 
must be made to the property before it will 
provide coverage at the standard rate; if 
the insurer agrees to provide coverage on 
condition that certain improvements are 
made, it must state what improvements are 
required, as well as the amount of cover- 
age it agrees to write, and if the insurer 
declines the risk it must clearly state its 


specific reasons; 

(6) an insurer declining a risk, or agreeing 
to provide coverage only if the property is 
improved, will promptly send a copy of the 
inspection and action reports to the ap- 
plicant and the State insurance authority. 
At the time the insurer sends these reports 
to the applicant for insurance, it must also 
explain clearly his right to appeal the de. 
cision of the insurer to the State insurance 
authority; 

(7) all policies under the plan will be 
written promptly and will be separately 
coded; 

(8) the inspection facility will submit 
periodic reports on the operation of the plan 
to the State insurance authority and to each 
city in which property has been inspected 
under the plan and to the Corporation. This 
report would set forth by individual insurer 
the number of risks inspected under the 
plan, the number of risks accepted, the num- 
ber of risks conditionally accepted and re- 
inspections made, the number of risks de- 
clined, and other information; 

(9) each insurer participating in the plan 
will give a policyholder sufficient notice 
prior to cancellation or nonrenewal to allow 
the policyholder to seek a new policy under 
the plan and will explain to the policyholder 
the procedures for obtaining insurance 
through the plan; and 

(10) a cooperative and continuing public 
education program will be undertaken by 
the participating insurers and agents and 
brokers to assure that the plan receives ade- 
quate public attention. 

Section 1212. All-industry placement facility 


This section would require all plans to 
include an All-Industry Placement Facility, 
authorized to do business with every insurer 
in the State participating in the plan. This 
facility would help agents and brokers place 
insurance up to the full insurable value of 
a property, except to the extent that deduc- 
tibles, percentage participation clauses, and 
other underwriting devices might be em- 
ployed to meet special problems of insur- 
ability. The facility would seek to place this 
business equitably among the companies 
with which it is authorized to do business, 
and would pay commissions to the agent 
or broker on the business it places, in accord- 
ance with requirements developed by the 
State insurance authority. 
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Section 1213. Industry cooperation 


Subsection (a) would require every insurer 
participating in a plan to file a statement 
pledging its full participation and coopera- 
tion in carrying out the plan with the State 
insurance authority and with the Corpora- 
tion, 

Subsection (b) would prohibit an insur- 
ance company from discouraging in any way 
its agents and brokers from submitting ap- 
plications for insurance through a plan. For 
example, losses on property insured under 
the plan should not reduce the agent’s or 
broker’s contingent commission income from 
premiums written on other property; and 
such losses should not be included in cal- 
culating losses on business submitted by the 
agent or broker. 


Section 1214. Plan evaluation 


Subsection (a) provides for the State in- 
surance authority to transmit copies of a 
plan, and any amendments, to the Corpora- 
tion and to advise it concerning the opera- 
tion of the plan, and the need to adopt other 
programs to make essential property insur- 
ance more readily available. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Corporation 
to modify the criteria for plans if it finds, on 
the basis of experience, such action is neces- 
sary or desirable to carry out the purposes of 
the title. 


PART B—REINSURANCE COVERAGE 


Section 1221. Reinsurance of losses from riots 
or civil disorders 


Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) authorizes 
the Corporation to offer to any insurer, sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in section 
1223, reinsurance against property losses re- 
sulting from riots or civil disorders. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) provides 
that reinsurance will be offered on fire and 
extended coverage; vandalism and malicious 
mischief, other allied lines of fire insurance, 
the property damage portion of homeowners 
multiple peril and commercial multiple peril, 
and burglary and theft, combined. Reinsur- 
ance would be offered on all of these lines, 
taken together. Companies acquiring rein- 
surance on all such lines would be eligible 
to purchase reinsurance on any other indi- 
vidual standard line of property insurance. 

Subsection (b) provides that reinsurance 
coverage may be provided immediately fol- 
lowing enactment of the title by means of & 
written binder which is to expire at the end 
of a 90-day period or upon the effective date 
of the reinsurance contract between an in- 
surer and the Corporation, whichever is 
earlier. 

Subsection (c) provides that no reinsur- 
ance will be offered to an insurer in a State 
after the expiration of the binder referred 
to in subsection (b) unless the insurer is 
participating in that State’s plan as de- 
scribed in part A. 


Section 1222. Reinsurance agreements and 
premiums 


Subsection (a) authorizes the Corporation 
to enter into reinsurance contracts in con- 
sideration of payment of such premium or 
other charge which the Corporation deems 
adequate to obtain an aggregate fund in 
excess of the estimated amount of insured 
riot losses during 1967, assuming a sub- 
stantial proportion of property insurance 
written will be reinsured. Based on the 850 
to $75 million of insured riot losses esti- 
mated by the President's National Advisory 
Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, 
this would probably require a reinsurance 
premium of not less than 2 percent of the 
annual earned premiums on reinsured lines. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Corporation 
to establish the amount of losses from riots 
or civil disorders each insurer must retain 
before the Corporation will reimburse the 
insurer for its losses. It is expected that the 
retention of loss will not be less than 3 
percent of the insurer's annual premiums or 
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reinsured lines in the State, plus an addi- 
tional 10 percent of losses above the 3 per- 
cent. Further, an insurer will be assessed an 
additional premium of up to the stop-loss 
percentage (here 3 percent), less any riot 
losses actually paid in that State by the 
insurer. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Corpora- 
tion to include such terms and conditions 
in reinsurance contracts as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the title. 

Subsection (d) provides that reinsurance 
contracts will be for a term expiring on 
April 30, 1969, and on April 30 each year 
thereafter and shall be entered into within 
ninety days of the effective date of this title 
or within ninety days prior to April 30 each 
year thereafter, or within ninety days after 
an insurer is authorized to write insurance 
in a State in which it was not so authorized 
to write in the preceding year. 


Section 1223. Conditions of reinsurance 


Subsection (a) sets forth various condi- 
tions under which the Corporation will ter- 
minate existing reinsurance, and will not 
offer new coverage on policies written after 
the termination date, 

Paragraph (1) provides that the Corpora- 
tion will not offer reinsurance in any State 
if the State itself, or through its political 
subdivisions, does not assume a portion of 
the responsibility for assisting the Corpora- 
tion to reinsure against losses resulting from 
riots or civil disorders within one year after 
the effective date of the Act, or, if the ap- 
propriate state legislative body has not met 
in regular session during that year, by the 
close of its next regular session. The State, 
however, would not be called on to reim- 
burse the Corporation until the Corporation 
had incurred reinsured losses in excess of the 
total premiums it had received in that State 
for reinsurance of losses resulting from riots 
or civil disorders. After the Corporation in- 
curs such losses and expenses in excess of the 
reinsurance premiums received in the State, 
the State, after the adoption of appropriate 
legislation, would reimburse the Corporation 
for its reinsured losses in that State in an 
amount up to at least 5 percent of the prop- 
erty insurance premiums earned in that 
State during the preceding calendar year, 
If the State, during the preceding calendar 
year, did not adopt legislation assuming this 
portion of the responsibility for providing re- 
insurance in the State, the insurance indus- 
try in that State would be ineligible for fu- 
ture reinsurance coverage on new policies 
until the State’s adoption of such legislation. 

Paragraph (2) provides that reinsurance 
will cease to be available on new policies 
written in a State after thirty days follow- 
ing the Corporation’s notification to the in- 
surer that the Corporation finds that a suit- 
able program, in addition to the plan set 
forth in part A, is required to make essen- 
tial property insurance more readily avail- 
able in the State without regard to environ- 
mental hazards, and that such program has 
not been adopted. This paragraph, however, 
would not become effective until two years 
after the effective date of this Act, or at such 
earlier date as the Corporation, after con- 
sultation with the State insurance author- 
ity, may determine. 

Paragraph (3) provides that reinsurance 
will cease to be available on policies written 
in a State after thirty days following notifi- 
cation to the insurer that the Corporation, 
upon notification from the State insurance 
authority, finds that the insurer is not fully 
participating as required in a plan as set forth 
in part A in that State and in any pool of 
insurers or other program found by the 
Corporation to aid in making essential prop- 
erty insurance more readily available in that 
State. 

Paragraph (4) provides that reinsurance 
will be unavailable on new policies written 
by an insurer following a merger, acquisition, 
consolidation or reorganization involving an 
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insurer with reinsurance on one or more 
lines of insurance and an insurer with or 
without such reinsurance unless the surviv- 
ing company meets the criteria of eligibility 
for reinsurance other than as provided in 
section 1222(d); promptly pays any reinsur- 
ance premiums due; and the Corporation 
finds that it is desirable to provide reinsur- 
ance in light of the purposes of the title. 
Paragraph (5) provides that reinsurance 
will terminate upon cancellation by the in- 
surer. To protect the integrity of the National 
Insurance Development Fund, for which pre- 
miums are calculated on an annual basis, it 
is contemplated that upon cancellation by 
an insurer the Corporation would provide in 
the reinsurance agreement that refunds, if 
any, would not be on a pro rata basis. 
Subsection (b) provides that if reinsurance 
is terminated or cancelled under this section 
coverage may continue for policies written 
during the time reinsurance was in force upon 
payment of an appropriate premium or other 
charge. As some property insurance policies 
are written for periods longer than one year, 
the purpose of this provision is to provide 
reinsurance protection for such policies. 


Section 1224. Recovery of premiums: Statute 
of limitations 

Subsection (a) authorizes the Corporation 
to recover any unpaid premiums for rein- 
surance. 

Subsection (b) imposes a five-year statute 
of limitations on the recovery by an insurer 
of excess premiums paid to the Corporation 
or the recovery by the Corporation for rein- 
surance premiums due to it; and provides 
that if an insurer has filed false documents 
with the Corporation with the intent to 
evade payment of the appropriate premium 
the five-year period will not begin until the 
Corporation discovers the deception. 


PART C—PROVISIONS OF GENERAL APPLICABILITY 
Section 1231. Claims and judicial review 


This section authorizes the Corporation 
to adjust and pay claims for proved and 
approved losses covered by reinsurance and 
authorizes any claimant, upon disallowance 
of a claim, to institute an action, within 1 
year after the receipt of the notice of dis- 
allowance in the United States District 
Court for the district in which the insured 
property was situated. Jurisdiction would be 
conferred on the district court without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy. 


Section 1232. Fiscal intermediaries and serv- 
icing agents 

Subsection (a) authorizes the Corporation 
to enter into contracts with any insurer or 
private organization for performance of any 
or all of the following functions: (1) esti- 
mating or determining reinsurance claim 
payment amounts; (2) receiving funds from 
the Corporation and disbursing and account- 
ing for them in making reinsurance claim 
payments; (3) auditing the records of any 
insurer to assure proper payments; (4) es- 
tablishing the basis of liability for reinsur- 
ance; and (5) otherwise furthering the pur- 
poses of the Act as provided in the contract. 

Subsection (b) provides that surety bonds 
may be required from the insurer or orga- 
nization or any of its officers or employees 
participating in carrying out the contract in 
amounts deemed appropriate by the Corpo- 
ration. No individual designated to certify 
payments and no officer of the Federal gov- 
ernment disbursing funds in accordance with 
a proper certification of payments would be 
liable with respect to such payments in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States. 
Section 1233. National Insurance Develop- 

ment Fund 

Subsection (a) authorizes a National In- 
surance Development Fund to be used by the 
Corporation to carry out the programs au- 
thorized under the new title. The fund will 
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be available without fiscal year limitation 
to (1) pay reinsurance claims under the re- 
insurance coverages provided in part B; (2) 
pay the administrative expenses of the Cor- 
poration; and (3) repay with interest, sums 
which may be borrowed from the Secretary 
of the Treasury under section 520(b) of the 
National Housing Act. 

Subsection (b) provides that the fund is 
to be credited with (1) reinsurance pre- 
miums paid by insurers in connection with 
the reinsurance coverages provided under 
part B; (2) amounts advanced to the fund 
from appropriations to maintain the fund in 
a condition adequate to meet its liabilities; 
(3) interest on investments of the fund; (4) 
receipts from other sources which may be 
deposited in the fund; and (5) funds which 
may be borrowed under section 520(b) and 
deposited in the fund. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Secretary, 
after determination that fund monies exceed 
current needs, to invest such amounts as he 
deems advisable through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in obligations insured or guaran- 
teed by the United States, 


Section 1234. Records, annual statements 
and audits 


Subsection (a) of this section authorizes 
the Corporation to adopt rules and regula- 
tions specifying the records which must be 
kept by any person acquiring reinsurance, 
or performing inspections under the Plans 
set forth in part A, which will facilitate a 
study by the Corporation of property in- 
surance, the reasons for insured losses, and 
an effective audit of liability for reinsurance 
payments by the Corporation. These persons 
would also be required to furnish the Cor- 
poration with summaries and analyses of in- 
formation in their records as the Corporation 
may prescribe by rules and regulations. 

Subsection (b) of the section requires every 
insurer acquiring reinsurance from the Cor- 
poration to file with the Corporation a copy 
of the annual statement, or any amendment 
thereto, that it files with the State insurance 
authority of its domiciliary state, at the time 
it files the statement or amendment with 
the insurance authority. 

Subsection (e) requires persons executing 
contracts with the Corporation under sec- 
tion 1232 to keep such reasonable records as 
will facilitate an audit. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the Corporation 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or their designees, to have access to 
the books and records of an insurer or other 
person for the purpose of conducting an 
audit pertinent to the costs of any program 
undertaken for, or services rendered to, the 
‘Corporation. 

Section 1235. Study of reinsurance and other 
programs 

Subsection (a) authorizes and directs the 
Corporation to conduct a study of reinsur- 
ance and other means to help assure an ade- 
quate supply of burglary and theft and other 
property insurance in urban areas and to 
help assure the adequate availability of 
surety bonds for construction contractors in 
urban areas, It is anticipated that this study 
will cover, among other things, the possi- 
bility of providing Federal reinsurance to 
pools of insurers providing burglary and theft 
and other property insurance. 

Subsection (b) requires the Corporation 
to submit the results of its study together 
with appropriate recommendations to the 
Secretary for transmittal to the President 
and the Congress no later than one year 
after the effective date of the title. 

Section 1236. Other studies 


This section authorizes the Corporation to 
undertake studies of (1) the operation of 
the Plans under part A; (2) the extent to 
which essential property insurance is un- 
available in urban areas; (3) the market for 
private reinsurance; and (4) loss prevention 
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methods and procedures, insurance market- 
ing methods, and underwriting techniques, 


Section 1237. General powers of corporation 


This section sets forth the general cor- 
porate powers of the Corporation; including 
the power to have a corporate seal; to sue 
and be sued (and that all suits of a civil 
nature in which the Corporation is a party 
shall be deemed to arise under the laws of 
the United States); to enter into and per- 
form tontracts, leases and other agreements 
without competitive bidding; to employ a 
staff; to issue such rules and regulations as 
the Corporation deems necessary or appropri- 
ate to carry out the title; and to exercise all 
powers specifically granted by this title and 
such incidental powers as are necessary to 
carry out the title. 


Section 1238. Services and facilities of other 
agencies—Utilization of personnel, services, 
facilities and information 


This section authorizes the Corporation, 
with the consent of the agency concerned, 
to utilize the personnel and information of 
any agency of the Federal Government on a 
reimbursable basis and to obtain data relat- 
ing to matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation from any agency having custody 
of such data without reimbursement, to the 
extent permitted by law. 


Section 1239. Finality of certain transactions 


This section provides that any financial 
transaction of the Corporation relating to 
reinsurance under the title shall be final 
and conclusive on all officers of the United 
States. 

Section 1240. Taxation 

This section exempts the Corporation from 
taxation by any local or State government 
and the Federal Government, except on real 
property acquired as a result of reinsurance. 
Real property may be taxed by a State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, to the same ex- 
tent, according to the value of the property, 
as other real property in the State is taxed. 


Section 1241, Annual report 


This section requires the Secretary to in- 
clude in his annual report a report on the 
operation of the Corporation. 


Section 1242. Appropriations 


This section authorizes such appropria- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
title. 

Section 4. Financing 

This section of the bill amends section 
520(b) of the National Housing Act to au- 
thorize payments by the Secretary for prop- 
erty losses reinsured under title XII of the 
Act. 


Section 5. Government Corporation Control 
Act 


This section defines the National Insur- 
ance Development Corporation as a wholly- 
owned government corporation under the 
Government Corporation Control Act. 


Section 6. Compensation of Executive 
Director 
This section provides for compensation 
of the Executive Director of the National 
Insurance Development Corporation at the 
rate prescribed for Level IV of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule. 
GENERAL EXPLANATION OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION ACT 
or 1968 


The bill would implement the recom- 
mendations of the Report by the President’s 
National Advisory Panel on Insurance in 
Riot-Affected Areas, entitled Meeting the In- 
surance Crisis of our Cities. It would add a 
new title XII to the National Housing Act, 
“National Insurance Development Corpora- 
tion“. 

The bill would create a National Insur- 
ance Development Corporation (NIDC) in 
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the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. The Corporation would be man- 
aged under the supervision of the Secretary 
by an Executive Director appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. A nineteen-member Ad- 
visory Board, appointed by the President, 
would meet periodically to advise on the 
general policies of the Corporation. The mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board could include 
members of the public, insurance industry 
representatives, and State and Federal of- 
ficials. Operation of the Corporation would 
be limited to five years. 

The bill is designed to meet two serious 
and urgent problems confronting owners of 
residential and business properties in urban 
areas of the Nation by authorizing new pro- 
grams to improve the availability of property 
insurance. A major problem, of critically 
growing proportions, is the limited avall- 
ability of fire and extended coverage, and 
insurance against vandalism and malicious 
mischief and burglary and theft in the core 
areas of our Nation’s cities. In many cases, 
private insurance companies have considered 
it uneconomic to provide these lines of in- 
surance in certain areas, regardless of the 
condition of the individual risk, The bill 
would authorize the National Insurance 
Development Corporation to encourage the 
private property insurance industry to co- 
operate with State insurance authorities, in 
developing statewide plans to assure all 
property owners fair access to property in- 
surance, 

A second, and related, insurance problem 
requiring urgent attention has been precip- 
itated by recent riots and civil disorders 
in urban areas across the Nation. The amount 
of losses which the property insurance in- 
dustry has paid on riot and civil commotion 
coverage raises the serious question as to 
whether the industry will continue to pro- 
vide this coverage, or indeed any insurance 
coverage, in certain areas of the Nation’s 
cities. To meet this problem, the bill would 
authorize the NIDC to offer reinsurance in 
order to provide continuity of private in- 
surance coverage, and thus prevent a credit 
crisis of serious national proportions which 
would arise if insurance coverage were with- 
drawn in urban areas. 

Riot losses would be shared first by the 
private insurance companies and then by 
the separate States in which riot losses may 
occur. The Federal Government, through the 
NIDC, would reinsure the balance of insured 
losses from riots and civil disorders. 


STATEWIDE PROPERTY INSURANCE PLANS 


Part A of the new title XII provides for 
statewide plans to assure Fair Access to In- 
surance Requirements (FAIR Plans). 

Owners of homes and businesses in sec- 
tions of center cities frequently find it im- 
possible to purchase important insurance 
protection. Without insurance coverage 
against major perils, banks and other lend- 
ing organizations will not extend credit for 
the purchase and improvement of real prop- 
erty, and the financing of business inven- 
tories. Consequently, property cannot be 
maintained and business cannot be con- 
ducted; the result is that property dete- 
riorates and business, particularly small 
business, stagnates. 

Owners of well-maintained properties and 
businesses have complained that individual 
insurance risks have not been considered on 
their respective merits, but instead have been 
denied insurance merely because of the lo- 
cation of the property in a particular neigh- 
borhood or section of a community. Without 
insurance responsible owners lose incentive 
to maintain their property. Families and 
businesses move out and a blighted area de- 
velops and grows. 

The bill would meet the lack of fire and 
extended coverage, and coverage against van- 
dalism and malicious mischief and burglary 
and theft by encouraging State insurance 
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commissioners and the property insurance 
industry to cooperate in developing statewide 
property insurance plans to improve access 
to these coverages. Similar plans of limited 
range—principally for making fire and ex- 
tended coverage available on residential 
properties in specified areas—have been in- 
troduced by the private property insurance 
industry in a dozen or so communities. 

The new plans would require measures 
for inspecting risks for fire and extended cov- 
erage not only on residential, but also on 
commercial and other properties in urban 
areas. In addition, the plans would provide 
inspections to obtain vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief and burglary and theft insur- 
ance on these properties. The plans also call 
for a cooperative all-industry facility which 
would place insurance in the regular market. 

Including vandalism and crime insurance 
in the statewide plans will offer property own- 
ers an opportunity to purchase these impor- 
tant coverages. Although the urban core poses 
special problems for the crime insurance 
underwriter, the plans should encourage the 
industry to focus more attention on loss pre- 
vention and policy design, and should make 
this coverage more economical. 

The criteria for “FAIR” plans are specified 
in the bill. The State insurance authorities 
would have the responsibility to review the 
operation of the plans and report periodically 
to the Coroporation on their effectiveness in 
improving the market for property insurance 
coverage. 

Under such plans, property owners could 
not be charged more than the standard rate 
or be denied essential insurance coverages 
unless there has first been a physical inspec- 
tion of the property. If an inspection dis- 
closes that the risk is not insurable because 
of physical hazards on the premises or other 
deficiencies, the owner would be advised by 
the company or its representative of the 
specific measures which must be taken to 
meet reasonable underwriting standards. If 
such measures are taken, the property would 
be eligible for insurance and, if necessary, 
the statewide placement facility would try to 
place such insurance with a private company 
or companies. 

In some cases the owner of an otherwise 
insurable property cannot now obtain insur- 
ance because of environmental hazards not 
under his control—for example, a neighbor- 
ing “fire trap.” The statewide placement fa- 
cility should be able to distribute equitably 
these risks throughout the industry. Where 
a substantial number of these properties 
make this approach impractical, however, it 
is expected that within two years after en- 
actment of the bill insurers will form pools 
to accept these risks. 

The incentive to insurance companies to 
cooperate with State insurance authorities 
and the Corporation in developing and carry- 
ing out these plans is the program of rein- 
surance to be offered on a State-by-State 
basis. 

REINSURANCE COVERAGE 


Part B of the new title contains authority 
for the new reinsurance program, 

Much of the property damage to residences 
and businesses from recent riots in cities 
across the Nation was protected by insurance 
against loss from riot and other civil oom- 
motion. Insurance companies which offer 
various lines of property insurance custom- 
arily reinsure against abnormally high losses 
from various perils, including riot and other 
civil commotion, with organizations spe- 

in reinsurance. Insurance claims for 
losses in riot-struck cities have been paid by 
primary property insurers, in part, from such 
reinsurance. 

So long as the insurance industry believes 
that the threat—however remote—of the 
catastrophic riot and civil commotion losses 
continues, reinsurers cannot reasonably be 
expected to offer such protection except at 
prohibitive cost which the insurance-buying 
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public would be expected to bear. If losses 
continue, reinsurers might eyen withdraw 
from the market altogether. 

The consequences of either market devel- 
opment would be critical to the national 
economy. Without reinsurance, p: in- 
surers cannot continue to provide riot and 
civil commotion protection in the various 
lines of insurance, and may seek to cancel 
policies currently in force or, since most poll- 
cies are short-term, refuse to renew them 
when they expire. Without property dnsur- 
ance coverage, banking and other lending or- 
ganizations would refuse to extend credit, 

The bill would meet this threat to the 
economy by authorizing a reinsurance pro- 
gram through the National Insurance Devel- 
opment Corporation, with appropriate loss- 
sharing by insurers, the States, and the Fed- 
eral Government. Reinsurance would be of- 
fered to insurance companies in each State 
for the riot and civil commotion peril in all 
lines of property coverage. Agreements would 
be entered into between the Corporation and 
the insurance company, prescribing the 
terms and conditions for the reinsurance. 

Companies would pay premiums to the 
Corporation for such reinsurance. Premium 
rates would be negotiated, from time to time, 
between the Corporation and the private 
property insurance industry. Under the bill 
the first year premiums should provide suffi- 
cient income to cover a level of riot losses 
greater than those in 1967. 

Reinsurance losses would be shared among 
the companies, the States, and the Corpora- 
tion. In the event losses in a State exceed 
the amount of losses which the companies 
would assume under reinsurance agreements, 
and the amount of losses assumed by the 
State, then the Corporation would reim- 
burse the Companies for the balance. 

The retention of losses by the companies 
might be as follows: Assume that in State 
X, the total insured claims for losses from 
riot and civil disorders by companies doing 
business in the State in a given calendar 
year amounted to $45 million, Assume that 
policy premiums earned by all companies in 
a State X on all lines of property insurance 
amounted to $150 million, and further, that 
premiums earned by all companies on re- 
insured lines in such State in that year 
amounted to $100 million. 

The bill authorizes the specific terms of 
reinsurance arrangements (including com- 
pany retentions of loss and percentage shar- 
ing) to be negotiated from time to time be- 
tween the Corporation and private com- 
panies. However, the typical arrangement 
might involve two features: (1) an initial 
retention of losses, equal to a percentage 
of premiums earned in a State on lines re- 
insured, plus (2) the assumption of an ad- 
ditional percentage of total losses, above and 
beyond the initial retention. 

For illustrative purposes, the first per- 
centage might be assumed to be 3 percent. 
Applied against premiums earned, this would 
amount to $3 million ($100 million x 3%). 
If the second percentage is assumed to be 
10 percent, this would amount to $4.2 mil- 
lion ($42 million x 10%; $42 million equals 
$45 million, less $3 million). The private 
insurance companies’ retention of riot losses 
would be the sum of $3 million (initial re- 
tention) plus $42 million (override), or 
$7.2 million, to be paid from their own re- 
sources. 

The State's share of the reinsurance losses 
might be illustrated by an extension of the 
foregoing example. Under the bill, the “‘ceil- 
ing” for any State’s share would be 5 percent 
of total premiums earned by the insurance 
companies on all property lines in that 
State. Such sharing, however, would not be 
required unless reinsured losses in a State 
exceeded the sum of (1) the premiums paid 
by the insurance industry for reinsurance in 


that State, and (2) the companies’ retained 


losses. 
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Assuming that premiums for reinsurance 
paid by companies in the State in a calendar 
year would be 2 percent of earned premiums 
on all reinsured lines in the State, this would 
amount to $2 million ($100 million x 2%). 
To arrive at the State “sharing” point, the 
losses retained by the companies would be 
added to this amount. The sum of these two 
amounts is $9.2 million ($2 million plus $7.2 
million). Since total riot losses exceed this 
amount, in the example (1. e. $45 million), the 
State’s share would be $7.5 million (pre- 
miums earned by all companies in the State 
on all lines of property insurance, or $150 
million x 5%). 

There would remain yet to be paid $30.3 
million, the amount to be paid by the Corpo- 
ration, from premiums received from com- 
panies for reinsurance in other States. 


FINANCING 


Under the bill, it is intended that the re- 
insurance program would be self supporting, 
drawing on reinsurance premiums for any 
losses that might be incurred. 

If, however, riot losses throughout the Na- 
tion resulted in reinsurance claims in excess 
of the aggregate amount of premiums re- 
ceived by the Corporation from reinsurance, 
the excess would be paid with funds borrowed 
from the Treasury. These funds would, in 
turn, be repaid from future reinsurance 
premiums. 


STUDY AND REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Part C of the new title, in addition to con- 
taining general provisions, directs the Cor- 
poration to conduct a study and to make a 
report for transmission by the Secretary to 
the President and the Congress within one 
year on reinsurance and other means to as- 
sure an adequate market for property insur- 
ance in urban areas, In this study, the Cor- 
poration would consider the feasibility of of- 
fering reinsurance against such perils as ex- 
posure hazards from neighboring properties, 
the risk of crime losses, and default on con- 
tractors’ surety bonds—in addition to riots 
and civil disorders. 


S. 3029—INTRODUCTION OF HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1968 


Mr. SPARKMAN., Mr. President, I in- 
troduce the administration’s proposed 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968, to implement the recommendations 
made by the President in his message on 
cities, I have just received this bill and, 
consequently, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to study it in depth. As usual, I 
am sure it contains proposals that are 
good, and which I can support, and some 
which I may not be able to support. 

Nevertheless, I said last week that the 
President’s message was a timely one. 
The problems of our towns and cities are 
national. problems affecting all of us 
whether we live in the city or in the 
country. The administration’s recom- 
mendations are designed to deal with this 
national problem. 

Last year, the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, and the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, worked 
tirelessly and long in an effort to develop 
a program that would help make it pos- 
sible for more low-income families to own 
their homes. A program was developed 
and approved. The committee bill, S. 
2700, is now on the Senate Calendar and 
includes many of the provisions recom- 
mended by the President. In view of what 
has already been done, I am hopeful that 
the committee may be able to dispose of 
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that part of the administration’s bill 
covered by S. 2700 quickly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section summary 
of the administration’s Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the section-by- 
section summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3029) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, and to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing and 
urban development, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The section-by-section summary, pre- 
sented by Mr. Sparkman, is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1968 


TITLE I—LOW AND MODERATE INCOME HOUSING 


Homeownership for low and moderate income 
families 


Section 101. Subsection (a) would add a 
new section 235 to the National Housing Act 
to establish a homeownership assistance pro- 
gram for low and moderate income families. 
The assistance would be provided in the form 
of periodic payments to the mortgagee which 
would serve to reduce interest costs on a 
market rate home mortgage or a cooperator’s 
share of a cooperative association’s mortgage. 
In addition, the provisions of the present 
section 221(h) of the National Housing Act 
would be incorporated into the new section 
and the nonprofit organization sponsoring 
the project, as well as the individual lower 
income purchasers, would be eligible to re- 
ceive the benefits of assistance payments. 

The homeowner would be required to pay 
20 percent of his monthly income toward the 
monthly payment due under the mortgage 
for principal, interest, taxes, insurance, and 
mortgage insurance premium. The difference 
between this amount and the total monthly 
payment required under the mortgage would 
be made up by the assistance payments. How- 
ever, in no event could the amount of the 
assistance payment exceed the difference be- 
tween the required monthly payment under 
the mortgage for principal, interest, and 
mortgage insurance premium and that 
amount which would be required for princi- 
pal and interest if the mortgage bore interest 
at a rate of 1 percent. In addition, the Secre- 
tary could reimburse the mortgagee for its 
expenses in handling the mortgage. 

To qualify for assistance payments, a fam- 
ily would have to be of low or moderate in- 
come whose income could not exceed limits 
prescribed by the Secretary, Family incomes 
of homeowners would be recertified at least 
every 2 years for the purpose of adjusting 
assistance payments. In calculating family 
income, a deduction of $200 would be made 
for each minor child in the household, and 
earnings of minor children would not be in- 
cluded in family income. 

Mortgages under this section would gen- 
erally meet the requirements of either sec- 
tion 221(d)(2) sales housing for low and 
moderate income housing, section 234 con- 
dominium housing, section 213 cooperative 
housing, or the provisions of section 221(h) 
incorporated into this section. In addition, 
families eligible for insurance under the 
above sections (except section 213), but who 
must obtain insurance under section 237 
(proposed by section 102 of the bill) because 
of their credit or income ratings, would also 
be eligible for assistance payments under 
this section. 
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Assistance payments would generally be 
made only with respect to newly constructed 
or substantially rehabilitated units. How- 
ever, a mortgage involving existing single 
family or condominium housing could be 
insured under this section, where it in- 
volved (1) a tenant occupying a unit in a 
rental project covered by a mortgage insured 
under section 236 (proposed by section 201 
of the bill) or occupying a unit in a rent sup- 
plement project and wishing to purchase his 
unit; (2) displacees; (3) families occupying 
low-rent public housing; and (4) families 
with five or more minor children. 

The amount of the mortgage would be 
limited to $15,000 ($17,500 in high-cost 
areas), except that in the case of families 
with five or more persons the limits would be 
$17,500 and $20,000, respectively. In order 
to prevent the price of a dwelling being un- 
necessarily increased because of the avail- 
ability of assistance payments, the Secretary 
would be required to prescribe regulations 
to assure that the consideration paid for 
homes under this program is not increased 
above their appraised value. These mortgages 
would be insured under the new Special 
Risk Insurance Fund proposed by section 104 
of the bill. 

Contracts for assistance payments would 
be authorized, subject to approval in appro- 
priation acts, in the amount of $75 million 
annually prior to July 1, 1969, which amount 
may be increased by $100 million on July 1, 
1969, by $125 million on July 1, 1970, by $150 
million on July 1, 1971, and by $150 million 
on July 1, 1972. 

Assistance under this new section 235 
would be available in both urban and rural 
areas. However, insofar as the administration 
of this section in rural areas is concerned, 
the Secretary will assign to the Secretary of 
Agriculture necessary authority, along with 
appropriate transfer of funds, for the imple- 
mentation thereof as agreed upon by the two 
Secretaries. Section 513 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 would be amended by section 1003 
of the bill to authorize appropriations to pay 
for Agriculture’s administrative expenses in 
connection with any such assignment. 

Subsection (b) would increase the mort- 
gage limits on single family dwellings under 
section 221(d)(2) of the National Housing 
Act to correspond to the limits provided in 
section 235. This subsection would also per- 
mit a mortgagor under section 221(d) (2) 
(and, therefore, also one under section 235) 
to contribute the value of his labor to the 
acquisition cost of his dwelling. 

Subsection (c) would prohibit the insur- 
ance of any blanket mortgage under section 
221(h) of the National Housing Act after 
the effective date of this section, except pur- 
suant to a commitment issued prior to that 
date. It would also permit mortgages on the 
individual units sold by a nonprofit orga- 
nization holding a blanket mortgage under 
section 221(h) to be insured under section 
235 with assistance payments. 

Subsection (d) would amend section 212 
of the National Housing Act to make the 
labor standards of that section applicable to 
blanket mortgages held by nonprofit organi- 
zations insured under section 235 to the same 
extent as now applicable to such mortgages 
insured under section 221(h) of such Act. 

Subsection (e) would authorize the Secre- 
tary to provide, either directly or by con- 
tract, budget, debt management, and related 
counseling to homeowners with mortgages 
insured under section 235. 

Credit assistance 

Section 102. Would add a new section 237 
to title II of the National Housing Act to 
authorize mortgage insurance for families of 
low and moderate income who cannot qualify 
for mortgage insurance under regular FHA 
programs because of their credit histories or 
irregular income patterns, but who the Sec- 
retary finds are “reasonably satisfactory” 
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credit risks and capable of homeownership 
with the assistance of budget, debt manage- 
ment, and related counseling provided by 
the Secretary. Mortgage insurance under this 
program would have to meet the require- 
ments (other than credit and income re- 
quirements) under certain regular FHA 
single family sales programs, except that the 
principal obligation of the mortgage could 
not exceed $15,000 ($17,500 in high-cost 
areas) and the mortgagor could not under- 
take a mortgage which, in combination with 
local real estate taxes, required monthly pay- 
ments which exceeded 25 percent of the 
mortgagor’s income. These mortgages would 
be insured under the new Special Risk In- 
surance Fund (proposed by section 104 of the 
bill). The Secretary would be authorized to 
provide, either directly or by contract, 
budget, debt management and related coun- 
seling services to these mortgagors. A con- 
forming amendment would be made to sec- 
tion 226 of the National Housing Act to re- 
quire that the home purchaser be furnished 
a copy of the FHA appraisal of the property, 
prior to the sale of the property, for homes 
insured under both this section and the new 
recta 235 (proposed by section 101 of the 


Relaxation of mortgage insurance require- 
ments in certain urban neighborhoods 


Section 103. Would amend section 223 of 
the National Housing Act by adding a new 
subsection (e) to give FHA a more flexible 
authority in providing financing for the re- 
pair, rehabilitation, construction, or pur- 
chase of properties located in older, declin- 
ing urban areas by authorizing FHA to ac- 
cept for insurance mortgages on properties 
which may not, because of the areas in which 
they are located, be able to meet all the nor- 
mal eligibility requirements for insurance, 
Such mortgages could be accepted for insur- 
ance where FHA is able to establish that the 
areas are reasonably viable, giving considera- 
tion to the need for providing adequate 
housing for families of low and moderate 
income in such areas and that the proper- 
ties are an acceptable risk in view of such 
consideration. This section replaces an older 
provision (section 203 (1)) which is limited 
to sales housing in riot-prone areas and 
which is repealed. 

Special risk insurance fund 

Section 104. Would add a new section 238 
to title II of the National Housing Act to 
establish a “Special Risk Insurance Fund”, 
which fund is not intended to be actuarially 
sound and out of which claims would be 
paid on mortgages insured under the new 
sections 235—homeownership assistance 
(proposed by section 101 of the bill); 236— 
assistance for rental and cooperative hous- 
ing (proposed by section 201 of the bill); 
and 237—credit assistance (proposed by sec- 
tion 102 of the bill); as well as those mort- 
gages insured pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in the amendment to section 223 
(properties in older, declining urban areas) 
proposed by section 103 of the bill. Payments 
on claims would be made in cash or deben- 
tures and could be in an amount equal to 
the unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus any accrued interest and any advances 
made by the mortgagee with the approval 
of the Secretary and under the provisions of 
the mortgage. Income such as insurance pre- 
miums and service charges in connection 
with these programs would be deposited in 
the new fund. To establish the fund, the 
Secretary would be authorized to advance 
to the fund $5 million from the General In- 
surance Fund. This advance would be repay- 
able at such times and at such interest rates 
as the Secretary deemed appropriate. Ap- 
propriations to the fund would be author- 
ized to cover any losses sustained by the 
fund in carrying out the mortgage insurance 
obligations of these sections. 
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Condominium and cooperative ownership 
for low and moderate income families 
Section 105. Would amend section 221 of 

the National Housing Act by adding new sub- 

sections (i) and (j) to permit section 221(d) 

(3) below-market interest rate rental proj- 

ects to be converted to condominium or co- 

operative ownership. 

Under the new subsection (i), a low or 
moderate income purchaser could purchase 
an individual family unit and an undivided 
interest in the common areas and facilities of 
the project at a price not in excess of the 
appraised value of the property. The pur- 
chase could be financed with a mortgage 
which bears an interest rate no less than the 
below-market interest rate in effect with re- 
spect to 221 (d) (3) projects at the time the 
commitment to insure the mortgage is is- 
sued. The mortgage would contain a provi- 
sion permitting the Secretary to increase the 
interest rate, up to the maximum permissible 
under section 221 at the time the mortgage 
commitment was issued, upon determination 
that the mortgagor’s annual income had in- 
creased to an amount permitting payment 
of a greater rate of interest. If the original 
mortgagor ceases to occupy the property, the 
rate would also increase to the highest rate 
permissible at the time of commitment, un- 
less the property is sold to a nonprofit pur- 
chaser approved by the Secretary or to a low 
or moderate income purchaser whose income 
is within the limits established for occu- 
pancy in a below-market interest rate proj- 
ect insured under section 221(d) (3). 

Under the new subsection (j), a cooper- 
ative, with membership open only to low and 
moderate income families meeting income 
limits bed for section 221(d)(3) be- 
low-market interest rate projects, could pur- 
chase the project for an amount not ex- 
ceeding the appraised value of the property 
for continued use as a cooperative at the 
below-market interest rate in effect at the 
time the commitment to insure the mortgage 
is issued. 

Assistance to nonprofit sponsors of low and 

moderate income housing 

Section 106. Subsection (a) would author- 
ize the Secretary of HUD to undertake a pro- 

of assistance to nonprofit sponsors of 
low and moderate income housing. Activities 
could include the provision of information 
and technical assistance with respect to the 
construction, rehabilitation, and operation of 
low and moderate income housing. 

Subsection (b) would provide financial as- 
sistance, in the form of 80 percent interest- 
free loans, to cover certain preconstruction 
costs of such nonprofit sponsors in connec- 
tion with their low or moderate income hous- 
ing undertakings under federally assisted 
p . The loans could cover such items 
as market surveys, architectural and engi- 
neering fees, land options, and application 
and commitment fees. There would be estab- 
lished a $7.5 million reyolving fund to be 
used by the Secretary to make these loans. 
These loans would normally be repaid when 
the project is permanently financed, but the 
Secretary would be authorized to cancel any 
part of a loan which could not be recovered 
from the proceeds of the permanent loan. 


TITLE II—RENTAL HOUSING FOR LOW AND 
MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES 


Part A—Private housing 


Rental and Cooperative Housing for Low and 
Moderate Income Families 

Section 201. Subsection (a) would add a 
new section 236 to the National Housing Act 
to establish an assistance program for rental 
und cooperative housing for low and mod- 
erate income families. The assistance would 
be provided in the form of periodic payments 
to the mortgagee on behalf of the mortgagor 
which would serve to reduce interest costs on 
a market rate project market. In addition, the 
could reimburse the mortgagee for 


Secretary 
its expenses in handling the mortgage. 
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The interest reduction payments would re- 
duce payments on the project mortgage from 
what would be required on a market rate 
mortgage to what would be required on a 
mortgage bearing an interest rate of 1 per- 
cent. 

The interest reduction payments would re- 
duce rentals to a basic charge, and a tenant 
or cooperative member would either pay the 
basic charge or such greater amount as rep- 
resented 25 percent of his income, but not in 
excess of the charges which would be neces- 
sary without any interest reduction pay- 
ments. Income of tenants would be reex- 
amined at least every two years for the pur- 
pose of adjusting rentals. Rental charges col- 
lected by the project owner in excess of the 
basic charges would be returned to the Sec- 
retary for deposit in a revolving fund for the 
purpose of making other interest reduction 
payments. 

To qualify for mortgage insurance under 
this section, a mortgagor would have to be 
a nonprofit organization, a cooperative, or a 
limited dividend entity of the types permit- 
ting under section 221(d) (3) of the National 
Housing Act. In addition the mortgage lim- 
itations with respect to maximum mortgage 
amount and the amount of the mortgage at- 
tributable to each dwelling unit would be 
the same as those mortgages insured under 
section 221(d) (3). The project could include 
such nondwelling facilities as the Secretary 
deemed adequate and appropriate to serve 
the occupants of the project and the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, as long as the proj- 
ect was predominantly residential and any 
nondwelling facilities contributed to the 
economic feasibility of the project, with due 
consideration being given to the possible 
effect of the project on other business enter- 
prises in the community. Where a project 
was designed primarily for occupancy by 
elderly or handicapped families (as defined 
in section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959), 
it could include related facilities for use of 
such families, such as dining, work, recrea- 
tion, and health facilities. The mortgages 
would be insured under the new Special Risk 
Insurance fund established by section 104 of 
the bill. 

To be eligible for occupancy in a project, 
a family would have to be of low or moderate 
income under standards prescribed by the 
Secretary. Individuals of low or moderate 
income under 62 years of age would be eli- 
gible for occupancy in a project, as long as 
no more than 10 percent of the dwelling 
units in the project were so occupied. With 
approval of the Secretary, a mortgagor could 
sell the individual dwelling units to low and 
moderate income purchasers, including 
elderly or handicapped, and these purchasers 
would be eligible for individual assistance 
payments under the provisions of the new 
section 235 (proposed by section 101 of the 
bill). 

A provision is included to enable a coop- 
erative or private nonprofit corporation or 
association to purchase a project from a lim- 
ited dividend mortgagor and to finance the 
purchase with a mortgage insured under 
this section. In such case, the Secretary is 
authorized to insure the purchaser’s mort- 
gage in an amount not exceeding the ap- 
praised value of the property at the time of 
purchase, thereby making it possible for the 
cooperative or nonprofit organization to bor- 
row, under a single mortgage, the funds 
needed to obtain ownership, while enabling 
the limited dividend seller to realize a net 
amount out of the sales proceeds sufficient 
to recover its cash investment and to retire 
the outstanding mortgage. 

Contracts for assistance payments would 
be authorized, subject to approval in appro- 
priation acts, in the amount of $75 million 
annually prior to July 1, 1969, which amount 
may be increased by $100 million on July 1, 
1969, by $125 million on July 1, 1970, by 
$150 million on July 1, 1971, and by $150 
million on July 1, 1972. 
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As under the new section 235 (proposed 
by section 101 of the bill), assistance under 
this new section 236 would be available in 
both urban and rural areas. However, inso- 
far as the administration of the section in 
rural areas is concerned, the Secretary will 
assign to the Secretary of Agriculture neces- 
sary authority, along with appropriate trans- 
fer of funds, for the implementation thereof 
as agreed upon by the two Secretaries. Ap- 
propriations would also be authorized, pur- 
suant to section 1003 of the bill, to pay for 
Agriculture’s administrative expenses in 
connection with any such assignment. 

Subsection (b) would amend section 212 
of the National Housing Act to make the la- 
bor standards of that section applicable to 
section 236 projects and would amend sec- 
tion 227 of such Act to make cost certifica- 
tion requirements applicable to section 236 
projects. 

Subsection (c) would authorize the insur- 
ance on mortgages covering projects for low 
and moderate income families under section 
221 (d) (3) of the National Housing Act which 
have been approved for a below-market in- 
terest rate to be transferred, prior to final 
endorsement, to section 236. 

Subsection (d) would authorize projects 
for the elderly or handicapped approved for 
loans under section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959 to be refinanced under section 236 
at any time up to, or a reasonable time there- 
after, project completion. 

Subsection (e) would amend section 101 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 to authorize rent supplement bene- 
fits for tenants in a section 236 project, but 
limited to no more than 20 percent of the 
units in any one project. 


Increased Authorization for the Rent Sup- 
plement Program 

Section 202. Makes available an additional 
$40,000,000 in contract authority for rent 
supplement payments in fiscal year 1970, plus 
an additional $100,000,000 in contract author- 
ity in each of the fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 
1973. 

Part B—Low-rent public housing 
Increased Low-Rent Public Housing 
Authorization 

Section 203. Would amend section 10(e) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
increase the authorization for annual con- 
tributions contracts for the low-rent public 
housing program by $100 million on the date 
of enactment and by $150 million on July 
1 in each of the years 1969 and 1970, and by 
$200 million on July 1 in each of the years 
1971 and 1972. 

Would also amend section 20 of such Act 
to modify the method of computing HUD’s 
use of borrowing authority under the 
program. 

Upgrading Management and Services in 

Public Housing Projects 

Section 204. Would add a new paragraph 
to section 15 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 to authorize the Secretary of 
HUD to enter into grant contracts with local 
housing authorities to assist them, where 
necessary, in upgrading their management 
activities and providing tenant services to 
families living in low-rent housing projects, 
and would authorize appropriations in an 
amount not to exceed $20,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1969 and such amounts in subsequent 
fiscal years as may be necessary for this 
purpose. 

Purchase of Units by Tenants 

Section 205. Would amend section 15(9) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
broaden existing law to permit local housing 
authorities to sell any low-rent housing unit 
to a tenant if such unit is suitable for 
individual ownership. Existing law permits 
tenants to purchase only detached or semi- 
detached units. 
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Public Housing in Indian Areas 


Section 206. Would amend section 1 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to permit 
public housing assistance for Indian families 
without regard to the present limitation that 
such a family may not live on property lo- 
cated on or adjacent to their farm land. 


TITLE I1I-—FHA INSURANCE OPERATIONS 


Mortgage insurance premiums for service- 
men and their widows 


Section 301. Would amend section 222 of 
the National Housing Act to permit payment 
of FHA mortgage insurance premiums by 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of 
Transportation in cases where a serviceman 
assumes a home mortgage previously insured 
under any other provision of the National 
Housing Act. Under present law, a service- 
man may receive this benefit only when he 
purchases a home and places a new mort- 
gage on it under the provisions of section 
222. 

Would also direct the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of Transportation to con- 
tinue making the premium payments on be- 
half of the widow of a serviceman who dies 
in the service for 2 years after his death or 
until she sells the house, whichever occurs 
sooner. The Secretaries would be directed 
to promptly notify the widow of the in- 
creased cost she would have to bear upon 
the termination of the payment of the in- 
surance premium at the end of the 2-year 
period. 

Flexible interest rates for mortgage insurance 
programs 

Section 302. Would authorize the Secretary 
of HUD to establish the interest rates on 
all FHA mortgage insurance programs, ex- 
cept for the land development program 
(which has no statutory ceiling) and the 
below-market interest rate programs pro- 
vided for under sections 221 (d) (3) and (h), 
without regard to any present limitations 
set out in the National Housing Act. The 
Secretary would be authorized to set these 
rates at such levels as he finds necessary to 
meet the mortgage market. 


Modifications in terms of insured mortgages 
covering multifamily projects 

Section 303. Would add a new section 239 
to the National Housing Act to require the 
Secretary of HUD to approve a request for 
the extension of time for curing a default 
on any FHA multifamily mortgage or for a 
modification of the terms of such a mort- 
gage only pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by him. Under such regulations, the mort- 
gagor would have to agree to place in trust 
any income or funds derived from the proj- 
ect in excess of what is required to meet 
actual and necessary operating expenses. The 
Secretary could provide for granting such 
consent in any case or class of cases, with- 
out regard to the requirements of the regu- 
lations, where he determined such action 
would not jeopardize the interests of the 
United States. Any knowing and willful mis- 
distribution of the rents or other income 
received during the period of extension or 
modification would subject the party to 
criminal penalty ($5,000 or 3-year imprison- 
ment, or both). 

Condominiums 


Section 304. Would amend section 234(c) 
and (f) of the National Housing Act to (1) 
authorize FHA insurance for the individual 
units in a condominium project with 2 to 11 
dwelling units without requiring that the 
project be first covered by an FHA insured 
project mortgage, (2) provide the same down- 
payment and maximum mortgage limitations 
for the FHA condominium program as are 
provided for the regular single-family FHA 
section 203(b) program, and (3) permit blan- 
ket mortgages to cover four or more units 
instead of the present limitation of five or 
more units. 
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Insurance of loans for purchase of fee simple 
title from lessors 

Section 305.Would add a new section 240 to 
the National Housing Act to permit FHA to 
insure loans to homeowners to finance the 
purchase of fee simple title to property on 
which their homes are located where the 
homeowner has only a leasehold interest in 
the land. Would also amend section 5(c) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to per- 
mit savings and loan associations to invest in 
the loans described above. 


Extend section 221 (d) (2) sales housing pro- 
gram for two, three, and four family resi- 
dences to all low and moderate income 
families 
Section 306. Would authorize FHA mort- 

gage insurance under section 221(d)(2) for 

mortgages secured by two, three, and four 
family properties for all low and moderate in- 
come families, when one of the units will be 
occupied by the mortgagor. Under present 
law, insurance of a mortgage under section 

221(d)(2) for two, three, and four family 

properties is only authorized where the mort- 

gagor is a displaced family intending to oc- 
cupy the property. 

Remove dividend restriction for nondwelling 

facilities in section 221 projects 
Section 307. Would amend section 221(f) 
of the National Housing Act to remove the 
requirement that a mortgagor of a 221 multi- 
family project in an urban renewal area 

(other than a mortgagor whose mortgage 

bears interest at a below-market rate) must 

waive dividends on its equity investment in 
nondwelling facilities in a project where 
these facilities are designed to serve the 
needs of others than residents of the project. 
Supplemental loan program for projects fi- 
nanced with FHA insured mortgages 
Section 308. Would add a new subsection 

(f) to section 223 of the National Housing 

Act to authorize insurance of supplementary 

loans to finance improvements and additions 

to multifamily projects (including nursing 
homes) and group practice facilities financed 
with an FHA-insured mortgage. The supple- 
mentary loan could also include equipment 
for a nursing home or group practice facility. 
Supplementary loans would be limited to 90 
percent of the Secretary's estimate of the 
value of the required improvements, addi- 
tions, and equipment and to an amount 
which, when added to the outstanding bal- 
ance of the existing mortgage, does not ex- 
ceed the basic mortgage limitations of the 
program under which the project is financed. 


Title Home improvement loans—Increase 
in mazimum maturity, finance charge, and 
loan amount 
Section 309, Would amend section 2 of title 

I of the National Housing Act, which au- 

thorizes insurance of property improvement 

loans, to increase the maximum loan limita- 
tion of $3,500 to $5,000 and the maximum 
maturity from 5 years and 32 days to 7 years 
and 32 days. Would also increase the maxi- 
mum permissible financing charge on the 
first $2500 of a loan from a discount of $5. 
to $5.50 per $100. of the original face amount 
of the loan, and on that portion of the loan 
in excess of $2500 the maximum finance 
charge would be increased from a $4. to a 
$4.50 discount. 
Experimental housing program 

Section 310. Would amend section 233 of 
the National Housing Act, the FHA experi- 
mental housing program, to make the pro- 
gram available for use in connection with 
all FHA programs. At present, section 233 is 
available only with respect to properties and 
projects meeting the requirements of one of 
the other sections of title II of the National 

Housing Act. The experimental housing pro- 

gram would now be authorized to be used in 

connection with land development projects 
or group practice facilities where the mort- 
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gages are insured under titles X and XI, re- 
spectively. 
Term of FHA insured mortgages for land 
development 

Section 311. Would amend section 1002(d) 
(1) of the National Housing Act to permit 
the Secretary of HUD to prescribe a maturity 
longer than seven years for land development 
project mortgages, as is presently permitted 
for insured mortgages covering privately 
owned water and sewer systems and new com- 
munities under Title X. 


Rehabilitated multifamily projects in urban 
renewal areas 


Section 312. Would amend sections 220 (d) 
(3) (B) (it) and 221(d) (3) (iit) of the National 
Housing Act to permit FHA mortgage insur- 
ance under those sections for the purchase of 
multifamily properties in urban renewal 
areas which haye been rehabilitated by a lo- 
eal public agency pursuant to the authority 
provided by the amendment to title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 proposed by section 504 
of the bill. Mortgages on these properties 
could also be insured under the new section 
236 of the National Housing Act (proposed by 
section 201 of the bill). Under present law, 
FHA mortgage insurance for multifamily 
properties is only available in connection 
with projects which are either newly con- 
structed or substantially rehabilitated sub- 
sequent to the issuance of a commitment for 
mortgage insurance by FHA. 

Miscellaneous housing insurance 

Section 313. Would make 5 technical 
amendments to section 223 of the National 
Housing Act to permit refinancing of an FHA 
mortgage insured under any section or title 
of the National Housing Act as well as insur- 
ance of an FHA mortgage assigned to the Sec- 
retary or executed in connection with a sale 
of an acquired property under any section or 
title of the Act. Under present law this au- 
thority is limited to specific sections 
enumerated in section 223 and must be 
amended each time a new section is added to 
the National Housing Act. It would also per- 
mit payment in cash of an insurance claim, 
instead of just debentures, in connection with 
a mortgage assigned to the Secretary or a 
mortgage executed in connection with the 
sale of an acquired property. 
Supplementary loans for cooperative housing 

purchased from the Federal Government 

Section 314. Would amend section 213(j) 
of the National Housing Act to authorize 
mortgage insurance for supplementary loans 
to housing cooperatives which purchased 
wartime housing, covered by an uninsured 
mortgage for part of the purchase price, from 
the Federal Government. The loan would be 
subject to the same maximum amount lim- 
itations presently applicable under section 
213(j) to supplementary loans to coopera- 
tives with FHA insured mortgages. Where the 
mortgage on the property is dated more than 
20 years prior to the date of the commitment 
to insure and the loan is for major rehabilita- 
tion or modernization, as determined by the 
Secretary, the loan may have a maturity date 
not more than 10 years in excess of the re- 
maining term on the uninsured mortgage. 

Equipment in nursing homes 

Section 315. Would amend section 232 of 
the National Housing Act to permit the cost 
of major items of equipment used in the op- 
eration of a nursing home to be included in 
the insured mortgage. Similar authority is 
presently provided for group practice facili- 
ties under title XI. 

TITLE IV—GUARANTEES FOR FINANCING NEW 
COMMUNITY LAND DEVELOPMENT 
Short title 

Section 401. This title would be referred 

to as the “New Communities Act of 1968.” 
Purpose 

Section 402. States that the purpose of the 

title would be to encourage, through enlist- 
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ment of private capital, the development of 
new communities that (1) contribute to bet- 
ter living conditions through improved over- 
all community design; (2) contribute to the 
sound and economic growth of the areas in 
which they are located; (3) provide needed 
additions to the general housing supply; (4) 
provide opportunities for innovation in tech- 
nology and land use planning; (5) enlarge 
housing, employment and investment oppor- 
tunities; and (6) encourage a diversified 
local homebuilding industry. 


Guarantee 


Section 403. Would authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to guar- 
antee the bonds, debentures, notes and other 
obligations issued by new community de- 
velopers to help finance new community de- 
velopment projects. In making such guar- 
antees the Secretary would take into ac- 
count (1) the large initial capital invest- 
ment required, (2) the extended period be- 
fore initial returns can be expected, (3) the 
irregular pattern of cash returns characteris- 
tic of such investment, and (4) the financial 
interests of the United States. 

Eligible new community development 

Section 404. Would make a new community 
development project eligible for assistance 
only if the Secretary determines that (1) the 
proposed new community will be economi- 
cally feasible and will contribute to the 
orderly development of the area of which 
it is a part; (2) there is a practical plan 
(and time schedule) for financing the land 
acquisition and development costs and for 
the improvement and marketing of the land 
which, giving consideration to the purposes 
of this Act and the special problems in- 
volved, represents an acceptable financial 
risk to the United States; (3) there is a 
sound and comprehensive internal plan for 
the new community that meets State and 
local requirements, provides for a proper bal- 
ance of housing for families of low and mod- 
erate income, and provides satisfactory sup- 

ing facilities for its future residents, and 
(4) the internal plan is consistent with com- 
prehensive planning for the area in which 
the new community is situated. 


Eligible obligations 


Section 405. Would require any obligation 
guaranteed under this Act to (1) be issued 
by a new community developer, other than a 
public body, approved by the Secretary on 
the basis of financial, technical and admin- 
istrative ability, (2) be issued to investors 
approved by the Secretary or, if there is an 
offering to the public, be underwritten upon 
terms approved by the Secretary, (3) be is- 
sued to finance a program of land develop- 
ment (including land acquisition or use) 
approved by the Secretary, (4) involve a prin- 
cipal obligation not to exceed the lesser of 
(1) 80 percent of the Secretary’s estimate of 
the value of the property upon completion 
of the land development or (2) the sum of 
75 percent of the Secretary’s estimate of the 
value of the land before development and 90 
percent of his estimate of the actual cost of 
the land development, (5) bear interest at 
a rate satisfactory to the Secretary, (6) pro- 
vide for repayment and maturity satisfactory 
to the Secretary, and (7) contain such pro- 
visions with respect to protection of the 
security interests of the United States as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

With respect to a single new community 
development project the outstanding princi- 
pal obligations guaranteed could not exceed 
$50,000,000. 

Fees and charges 

Section 406. Would authorize the Secretary 
to establish guarantee fees and to make such 
other charges as he considers reasonable, The 
Secretary would be required to make a report 
to Congress on or before January 1, 1970, 
giving an estimate of the charges and fees 
which would be required for a self-support- 
ing program. 
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Guarantee fund 

Section 407. Would authorize the Secretary 
to establish a revolving fund to consist of 
(1) all guarantee fees and other charges, 
(2) all recoveries and other receipts obtained 
in connection with guarantees, and (3) such 
appropriations, which are here authorized, 
as may be required for program operations 
and non-administrative expenses and to make 
all payments under these guarantees. The 
credit of the United States would be pledged 
to the payment of all guarantees. The Secre- 
tary could pursue to final collection or com- 
promise any security, subrogation or other 
rights obtained under this Act; and expenses 
incurred in acquiring and disposing of prop- 
erty thus obtained may be paid out of the 
guarantee fund. The aggregate of outstand- 
ing principal obligations guaranteed under 
the title would at no time exceed $500 mil- 
lion. 

Incontestability 


Section 408. Would make any guarantee by 
the Secretary conclusive evidence of the eligi- 
bility of the obligations for such guarantee. 
The validity of any guarantee would be in- 
contestable in the hands of a qualified holder 
of the guaranteed obligation except for fraud 
or material misrepresentation on the part of 
such holder. 


Encouragement of small builders 


Section 409. Would require the Secretary to 
adopt requirements that will encourage the 
maintenance of a diversified local home- 
building industry, and broad participation 
by builders, particularly small builders. 


Labor 


Section 410. Would require payment of 
prevailing wage rates (as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act) to laborers and mechanics 
employed in land development assisted un- 
der section 403. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development would be required to ob- 
tain adequate assurance, before extending 
such assistance, that the prevailing wage re- 
quirements will be met, It also specifies that 
the powers given the Secretary of Labor un- 
der Reorganization Plan No. 14 to coordinate 
the enforcement of prevailing wage provi- 
sions and the powers given him under the 
Davis-Bacon Act (40 U.S.C, 276c) to issue 
regulations will apply. 


Real property taxation 


Section 411. Would make any real property 
acquired by the Secretary by lien or subroga- 
tion rights subject to real property taxation 
to the same extent, according to its value, as 
other real property is taxed. 

Supplementary grants 

Section 412. Would authorize the 
to make supplementary grants to States and 
local public bodies carrying out “new com- 
munity assistance projects“ if the Secretary 
determines such grants are necessary or de- 
sirable for carrying out an approved new 
community development project. 

“New community assistance projects” 
would be projects assisted by grants under 
the basic water and sewer program and the 
open space land program of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and un- 
der the water and waste disposal facilities 
program of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. Supplementary grants would be limited 
to 20 percent of the cost of such projects and, 
in determining such cost, the Secretary would 
accept certifications from the Department of 
Agriculture as to the cost of the projects 
assisted by the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, In no event could the total Federal 
grants for a project exceed 80 percent of its 
cost. 

Appropriations would be authorized for 
these supplementary grants, to be available 
until expended. 

General provisions and rules and regulations 


Section 413. Would vest in the Secretary 
(1) the authority to issue rules and regula- 
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tions and (2) other powers and duties set 
forth in section 402 (except subsection (c) 
(2) and (f) which are not relevant and (d) 
which is duplicatory) of the Housing Act of 
1950. These are administrative powers and 
duties customarily provided for in connec- 
tion with Federal programs. A corporate 
budget would be provided for under this 
section except that supplementary grants 
under section 412 would be accounted for 
separately. 
Definitions 


Section 414. Would define the term “land 
development”, to mean the process of grad- 
ing land, making, installing, or constructing 
water lines and water supply installations, 
sewer lines and sewage disposal installations, 
steam, gas and electric lines and installa- 
tions, roads, streets, curbs, gutters, side- 
walks, storm drainage facilities, and other 
installations or work, whether on or off the 
site, which the Secretary deems necessary or 
desirable to prepare land for residential, 
commercial, industrial or other uses, or to 
provide facilities for public or common use. 
The term would not include any building 
unless it is (1) a building which is needed in 
connection with a water supply or sewage 
disposal installation or a steam, gas, or elec- 
tric line or installation, or (2) a building, 
other than a school, which is to be owned 
and maintained jointly by the residents of 
the new community or is to be transferred 
to public ownership after completion. 

The term “actual costs” would be defined 
to mean the costs (exclusive of rebates or 
discounts) incurred by a new community de- 
veloper in carrying out the land development 
assisted under this Act. These costs may in- 
clude amounts paid for labor, materials, con- 
struction contracts, land planning, engineers’ 
and architects’ fees, surveys, taxes and in- 
terest during development, organizational 
and legal expenses, such allocation of general 
Overhead expenses as are acceptable to the 
Secretary, and other items of expense inci- 
dental to development which may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary. If the Secretary de- 
termines that there is an identity of interest 
between the new community developer and 
the contractor, there may be included an 
allowance for the contractor’s profit in an 
amount deemed reasonable by the Secretary. 

The term “new community assistance 
projects” would be defined to mean projects 
assisted under section 702 of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 (basic 
water and sewer grant program), under sec- 
tion 306(a) (2) of the Consolidated Farmers’ 
Home Administration Act (water and waste 
disposal facilities grant program), or title 
VII of the Housing Act of 1961 (open space 
land program). 

Conforming amendments 

Section 415, These changes in existing Jaw 
would— 

(1) amend section 202(b) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 so that the popula- 
tion limit (50,000) applicable to the political 
jurisdiction eligible to receive public facility 
loans under the 1955 law would be waived 
in the case of public facilities serving new 
communities (aided under this title) within 
jurisdictions (such as counties) whose total 
population would otherwise make them in- 
eligible to receive such loans. 

(2) amend section 24 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act so as to authorize national banks 
to invest in obligations guaranteed under 
title III. 

(3) amend section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Act of 1933 to authorize Federal 
savings and loan associations to invest in 
obligations guaranteed under title IIT. 

TITLE V—URBAN RENEWAL 
Neighborhood development programs 

Section 501. Would add a new Part B to 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949. This Part 
would authorize the Secretary of HUD to 
provide financial assistance to local public 
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agencies to assist them in carrying out 
neighborhood development programs. A 
neighborhood development program would 
consist of urban renewal project undertak- 
ings and activities in one or more urban 
renewal areas that are planned and carried 
out on the basis of annual increments. The 
requirements governing these undertakings 
and activities would be similar to those 
governing the provision of Federal financial 
assistance for regular urban renewal projects 
now provided for under Title I. 

The major differences would be that the 
contract for loan or capital grant for the 
annual increment of a program could cover 
activities in several contiguous or non- 
contiguous urban renewal areas, and the 
funding would be based on the amount of 
loan and grant funds needed to carry out 
the activities planned during a 12-month 
period in each of the urban renewal areas 
contained in a community’s program, There 
would be no obligation on the part of HUD 
to fund beyond the immediate 12-month 
period for which it has entered into a con- 
tract, but, if funds were available and a 
community’s program was acceptable to the 
Secretary, it is anticipated that a community 
would receive financial assistance based on 
its needs for subsequent annual increments 
of its program. Although there would be a 
computation of project cost at the end of 
each 12-month period, financial settlement 
at the end of the period may not be possible 
because of the inability in that period to 
dispose of all the land acquired during the 
year or to complete or place under contract 
all public improvements planned for that 
year. In such cases, any loans outstanding 
would be continued until all monies due to 
be received under the contract for that year 
were received, or, in the alternative, the 
carried over financial items may be merged 
with the financing for a subsequent 
increment, 

If in any annual period proceeds from 
land sold by the local public agency and 
land retained by it for use in accord with 
the urban renewal plan exceed the total 
project cost for that period, the local public 
agency would be required to pay to the Sec- 
retary %4’s of the excess or %’s (in the case 
of a program on a % grant basis) and the 
Secretary would be empowered to use this 
amount to make grant payments under 
title I. 

Local grants-in-aid would generally be cal- 
culated as they are under the present urban 
renewal p: However, the determina- 
tion of their eligibility would be based on 
whether their construction started no more 
than 3 years (under section 110(d)) prior 
to the authorization by the Secretary of the 
first contract for financial assistance under 
a community’s program which includes the 
urban renewal area which is benefited by 
the public improvement or facility for which 
credit is claimed; or seven years (under sec- 
tion 112(b)) prior to the date of authoriza- 
tion by the Secretary of the first contract 
for financial assistance under the program 
which includes the urban renewal area which 
is benefited by the expenditures for which 
credit is claimed. A noncash grant-in-aid 
would only be eligible for inclusion in com- 
puting the gross project cost of a program 
for any 12 month period, if its construction 
had commenced and only to the extent of 
the amount actually expended or obligated 
by contract. 

In addition, there would be a provision to 
prevent pooling of excess noncash grant-in- 
aid credits from a neighborhood development 
program with other urban renewal projects 
being carried out by a community. However, 
any excess grant-in-aid credit from regular 
urban renewal projects could be pooled for 
the benefit of a neighborhood development 
program. Also noncash credits which are in 
excess of what is needed for any annual 
increment would be available to be applied 
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toward the local share of the cost of sub- 
sequent annual increments. 

As under regular urban renewal projects, 
a workable program would have to be in 
existence (at the date of authorization of 
any annual increment), relocation require- 
ments would apply to each annual incre- 
ment, and the local approval and public 
hearing requirements would have to be met. 
Since planning and project execution activi- 
ties in most cases would be taking place 
simultaneously, especially in the early years 
of a program, the Secretary would be au- 
thorized to permit the urban renewal plan 
to cover one or more of the urban renewal 
areas embraced by a program and to allow 
the plan to meet such requirements as to 
scope and content as he deems appropriate, 
taking into consideration the degree of de- 
tail needed in the plan to properly and ex- 
peditiously carry out the activities and 
undertakings proposed in any annual in- 
crement, 

Increased authorization 

Section 502. Would amend section 103(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to increase the 
amount of funds available for urban renewal 
and other activities under title I of that 
Act by $1,400,000,000 on July 1, 1969. Would 
also amend this section to increase the 
amount of funds available for urban renewal 
projects in model cities areas by $350 million. 

Rehabilitation grants 

Section 503. Would amend section 115(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to increase the 
rehabilitation grant that can be made to 
low-income homeowners from $1,500 to 
$2,500. It also makes a technical amendment 
to section 115(a) to authorize the payment 
of funds to otherwise qualified recipients for 
rehabilitation work on their “real property” 
used for dwelling purposes, At present, assist- 
ance is limited solely to their dwelling struc- 
tures, not including unsafe walks, or drive- 
ways, or fences or other related structures. 

Rehabilitation in urban renewal areas 

Section 504. Would amend section 110(c) 
(8) of the Housing Act of 1949 to remove the 
present limitation on the acquisition and 
rehabilitation of residential properties by a 
local urban renewal agency. (Present law 
permits the local agency to acquire and re- 
habilitate for demonstration purposes no 
more than 100 units or 5 percent of the total 
residential units in the urban renewal area, 
whichever is lesser) . 

Disposition of property for low and moderate 
income housing 

Section 505. Would amend section 107(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to permit land 
to be disposed of for both low and moderate 
income housing purposes and to permit this 
disposition to be done by lease as well as by 
sale. Would also permit housing to be sold to 
a mortgagor qualified under the new FHA 236 
program (proposed to be added by section 201 
of the bill) and to nonprofit organizations 
under the new FHA 235(j) (1) program (pro- 
posed to be added by section 101 of the bill) 
which will rehabilitate the property and sell 
it to low or moderate income persons. 
Capital grants for low and moderate income 

housing open land projects 

Section 506. Would amend section 103(a) 
(1) of the Housing Act of 1949 to permit 
capital grants to be made with respect to 
urban renewal open land projects (which 
now only qualify for loans) in an amount 
not to exceed two-thirds of the difference 
between the proceeds from any land disposed 
at its value for low or moderate income 
housing (under section 107 of such Act) and 
the proceeds which would have been realized 
if the land had been disposed of at its fair 
value without regard to the special provisions 
of section 107. 
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Urban renewal loan contracts 


Section 507. Would amend section 102(c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to permit a local 
public agency to borrow funds to finance 
project undertakings on the private market 
at an interest rate in excess of the Federal 
lending rate set out in its loan contract with 
the Government. The full difference between 
the interest cost on the private market and 
the interest cost at which the local public 
agency could have borrowed from the Federal 
Government under its loan contract would 
be made up by a supplemental grant from 
the Government. A local public agency fol- 
lowing this procedure, and thereby amending 
its loan contract for this purpose, would not 
be governed by the provisions of section 
110(g) of such Act which require all loan 
contracts (originally executed prior to Sep- 
tember 2, 1964) on their first amendment 
after that date to have incorporated in them 
a provision for periodic revision of the 
Federal lending rate. 


Project close-out with small parcels of land 
remaining 

Section 508. Would amend section 106 of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to add a new sub- 
section (i) which would permit the Sec- 
retary of HUD to allow an urban renewal 
project to be closed out where (1) not more 
than 5 percent of the total acquired land 
remains to be disposed of, (2) the local pub- 
lic agency does not expect to be able, due 
to circumstances beyond its control, to dis- 
pose of that land in the near future, (3) 
all other project activities are completed, 
and (4) the local public agency has agreed 
to dispose of or retain such land in the fu- 
ture for uses in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan, Would also amend section 
110(f) of that Act to include in the amount 
of land proceeds, for the purposes of com- 
puting net project cost, an amount equal 
to the value of this land not yet disposed 


of. 
Rehabilitation loans 


Section 509. Would amend section 312 of 
the Housing Act of 1964 to provide such 
appropriations in each fiscal year as may be 
necessary to make rehabilitation loans (pres- 
ently limited to $100 million a year) and to 
extend the program from its present expira- 
tion date of October 1, 1969 to June 30, 
1978. 


TITLE VI—URBAN PLANNING AND FACILITIES 
Comprehensive planning 


Section 601. Would rewrite section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (urban planning 
assistance). The principal change would au- 
thorize the Secretary of HUD to make plan- 
ning grants to State planning agencies for 
assistance to district planning agencies for 
rural and other nonmetropolitan areas. A 
grant authorization of $20 million would be 
provided for such planning grants in fiscal 
year 1969, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be given certain functions with re- 
spect to planning grants for districts, in- 
cluding a requirement that he be consulted 
before any such grant is made. 

For fiscal year 1969 there would be a fur- 
ther increase of $15,000,000 in the amount 
of funds that could be appropriated. For 
fiscal year 1970 and each subsequent fiscal 
year there would be authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as are necessary with 
$10,000,000 a year available solely for dis- 
trict planning. The section would also au- 
thorize the use of an additional $10,000,000 
from available grant funds for study, re- 
search, and demonstration projects covering 
such matters as the planning for entire sys- 
tems of public facilities and services with- 
in metropolitan areas and other multijuris- 
dictional regions. 

Other changes would authorize the Secre- 
tary to make planning grants directly to 
tribal planning councils or other bodies for 
planning on Indian reservations and would 
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require that metropolitan, regional, and dis- 
trict planning agencies, to the greatest ex- 
tent practical, be composed of or responsible 
to elected officials of local governments, The 
rewritten section would also authorize 
grants under section 701(g) for regional and 
district councils of government, as well as 
those organized on a metropolitan basis, and 
would broaden the definition of compre- 
hensive planning to include planning for the 
provision of governmental services and for 
the development and utilization of human 
and natural resources. However, comprehen- 
sive district planning could not include 
planning aimed at encouraging businesses to 
relocate from another area into the dis- 
trict. 

Additional changes would authorize plan- 
ning grants to official governmental planning 
agencies for areas where rapid urbanization 
is expected to result on land developed or 
to be developed as a new community ap- 
proved under the provisions of title IV of 
the bill, and would permit three-quarters 
grants for economic development districts 
designated under the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 


Planned areawide development 


Section 602. Would amend title II of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 by changing the 
heading of the title to “Planned Areawide 
Development” and, in keeping with this 
change in title, would amend the sections 
and subsections thereto to permit supple- 
mentary incentive grants authorized for cer- 
tain federally assisted projects in metropoli- 
tan areas to be made for such projects being 
carried out in any multijurisdictional area, 
such as the rural planning districts that are 
recognized by the amendments in section 
601 of the bill. Section 206(b) of the 1966 
act is also amended to make available for 
appropriations for grants for areawide de- 
velopment any of the funds authorized for 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968, which have not 
been appropriated, through fiscal year 1970. 


Advance acquisition of land 


Section 603. Would rewrite section 704 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 to: 

(1) change the definition of eligible land 
from “land planned to be utilized in con- 
nection with the future construction of pub- 
lic works or facilities” to “land planned to 
be utilized in the future for public pur- 
poses”; 

(2) replace the requirement that the pro- 
posed use be undertaken within five years 
with a requirement that it be undertaken 
within a reasonable time; 

(3) clarify the status of the land in the 
interim between acquisition and utilization 
for the approved purpose; 

(4) permit the to approve the 
diversion of the land to another public pur- 
pose which is in accord with the then appli- 
cable comprehensive plan and give him dis- 
cretion to require repayment of the grant 
or the substitution of land of equivalent 
value when the land is diverted to a non- 
public purpose; 

(5) provide that assistance under this sec- 
tion will not render a project ineligible for 
other Federal assistance programs and that 
the cost of land acquired with this assistance 
will not be an ineligible project cost in such 
other programs; 

(6). provide for grant assistance for im- 
puted interest charges when an applicant 
uses other than borrowed funds to finance 
the acquisition of the land; and 

(7) clarify the authority of States to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Extension of interim planning requirements 
in water and sewer facilities program 

Section 604. Would extend the expiration 
date of the interim planning requirements 
provision in the basic water and sewer fa- 
anas program from July 1, 1968 to October 

» 1969. 
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Authorizations jor the water and sewer facil- 
ities, neighborhood facilities, and advanced 
acquisition of land programs 
Section 605. Would amend section 708(b) 

of the Housing and Urban Development Act 

of 1965 to provide that any of the funds au- 
thorized for these programs, that have not 
been appropriated, will remain available for 

appropriation through fiscal year 1970. 

Open-space land program 
Section 606. Would amend section 702(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1961 to convert the 
funding provision for grants under the Open- 

Space Land am from the present au- 

thority to enter into contracts not in excess 

of $310,000,000 to a regular authorization for 
appropriations not in excess of $310,000,000 
prior to July 1, 1969. For fiscal year 1970 and 
subsequent fiscal years there would be au- 
thorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
are necessary. With these changes the sub- 
limitations on grants for beautification and 
the acquisition of developed land in built-up 
portions of urban areas would be removed. 

Also section 708(b) of such Act would be 

amended to increase from $50,000 to $125,000 

the amount of grant funds that may be 
used during any fiscal year for studies and 
the publishing of information. 


Authorize the making of feasibility studies 
in the public works planning advances pro- 
gram 
Section 607. Would clarify the authority of 

the Secretary under section 702 of the Hous- 

ing Act of 1954 to make advances for the 
conduct of feasibility studies respecting spe- 
cific public works, the planning of which 

may be assisted under section 702. 


TITLE VII—URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
Grant authorization 

Section 701. Would amend section 4(b) of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
to increase the amount of funds authorized 
to be appropriated for the various activities 
under that Act by $190,000,000 for fiscal year 
1970. The amount of funds which may be 
used for research, development and demon- 
stration projects, under section 6 of that 
Act, commencing July 1, 1968, would be in- 
creased by $6,000,000. On or after July 1, 
1969, the Secretary would be authorized to 
use such sums for this purpose, out of the 
funds available under the program, as he 
deems appropriate. 


Definition of mass transportation 

Section 702. Would broaden the statutory 
definition of “mass transportation” in sec- 
tion 12(c)(5) of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964 to allow greater flexibility, 
scope, and opportunity for innovation, de- 
velopment, and application of new concepts 
and systems. The existing definition of “mass 
transportation” requires that such trans- 
portation serve the “general public” and op- 
erate “over prescribed routes.” Both of these 
requirements would be eliminated. There 
would be substituted a requirement that 
the transportation provide to the public 
general or special service (excluding school 
buses or sightseeing or charter service) on a 
regular and continuing basis. 


Extension of emergency program under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act 
Section 703. Would amend section 5 of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to 
extend from November 1, 1968, to October 1, 
1969, the emergency capital grant program. 
TITLE VIII—SECONDARY MORTGAGE MARKET 
This title would make changes in the stat- 
utes affecting the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and its functions in the 
secondary mortgage market. The principal 
change would be the fulfillment of the pur- 
pose of Congress fourteen years ago, as stated 
in section 303(g) of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association Charter Act, “to trans- 
fer to the owners of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Association the assets and 
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liabilities of the Association in connection 
with, and the control and management of, 
the secondary market operations of the As- 
sociation under section 304 of this title in 
order that such operations may thereafter 
be carried out by a privately financed corpo- 
ration.” Other amendments, principally, 
would give the privately-owned corporation 
needed new methods of financing its exist- 
ing portfolio of mortgages and its future 
operations. 
Purposes 

Section 801. States as the purposes of the 
title the partition of FNMA as heretofore 
existing into two separate corporations, one 
of which will be a Government-sponsored 
private corporation to operate the second- 
ary market operations, and the other of 
which will remain in the Government and 
continue to operate the special assistance 
functions and management and liquidating 
functions. 


Amendments to the FNMA Charter Act 


Section 802. Would make a number of 
amendments to the FNMA Charter Act to 
achieve the purpose stated in section 801. 
The changes to be made by each subsection 
are set out below. References to section num- 
bers, unless expressly stated otherwise, are to 
sections of the FNMA Charter Act (title III 
of the National Housing Act). 

Subsection (a). Would amend the heading 
to title III of the National Housing Act to 
make it descriptive of that title as it would 
be amended by this bill, 

Subsection (b). Would amend section 301 
to bring up to date the statements in that 
section describing the purposes of the FNMA 
Charter Act. 

Subsection (c). Would provide that, on an 
effective date to be established as provided in 
section 807 of the bill, the existing Federal 
National Mortgage Association is partitioned 
into two separate corporations, The corpora- 
tion to remain in the Government and oper- 
ate the special assistance functions and man- 
agement and liquidating functions would be 
known as Government National Mort As- 
sociation (GNMA). The corporation which 
will become entirely privately owned and 
which will operate the secondary market op- 
erations, will be known as Federal National 
Mortgage Association (FNMA). 

Subsection (d). Would amend section 
302(b) so that the powers stated therein 
would be applicable to both corporations. 
The present restrictions against buying mort- 
gages at a price in excess of par and against 
buying mortgages offered by, or covering 
property held by, State and local instrumen- 
talities would be applicable only to GNMA. 
The purchase authority of FNMA would be 
extended to include securities guaranteed by 
GNMA under section 306(g). 

Subsection (e). Technical. 

Subsection (f). Technical. 

Subsection (9). Technical. 

Subsection (h). Would amend the heading 
of section 303 to emphasize the fact that the 
capitalization provisions therein would be 
applicable only to FNMA. 

Subsection (i). Would: 

(1) change the common stock from non- 
voting to voting and from $100 par value to 
no par value; 

(2) clarify the free transferability of the 
common stock; 

(3) repeal the provision for retirement of 
the common stock at par; 

(4) delete the restriction that payments to 
retire the preferred stock must come en- 
tirely out of capital surplus and general sur- 
plus accounts; and 

(5) provide that the preferred stock shall 
be retired as rapidly as possible after the 
effective date of these amendments. 

Subsection (j). Would provide that fees 
and charges imposed by FNMA in the second- 
ary market operations could be regarded 
as elements of pricing, so that they would 
not necessarily be considered fees for serv- 
ices. 
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Subsection (k). Would allow FNMA to issue 
common stock in addition to that now re- 
quired to be issued in connection with 
FNMA’'s purchasing and lending activities. 
It would also require each servicer of mort- 
gages for FNMA to own at all times a mini- 
mum amount of FNMA common stock. This 
minimum amount, measured by the stock’s 
stated value, would be not less than 2 per- 
cent nor more than 4 percent of the out- 
standing principal balances of all mortgages 
owned by FNMA and serviced by the servicer, 
but this requirement would not apply to 
mortgages purchased by FNMA before the 
effective date of these amendments. It would 
also strike out the provision limiting the 
return on the common stock to 5 percent of 
its par value and insert a provision providing 
that cash dividends shall not exceed a rate 
determined by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to be a fair rate of re- 
turn. 

Subsection (1). Would prohibit issuance of 
any preferred stock after the effective date 
of these amendments. 

Subsection (m). Technical. 

Subsection (n). Would change the heading 
of section 304 to emphasize the fact that the 
secondary market operations provisions 
therein would apply only to FNMA. 

Subsection (o). Would strike out an ob- 
solete restriction which prohibits FNMA 
from pu any mortgage insured or 
guaranteed prior to August 2, 1954. 

Subsection (p). Would amend the provi- 
sion limiting the amount of secondary mar- 
ket operations obligations outstanding at any 
one time to 15 times the sum of its capital, 
surplus, and reserves, by inserting a provision 
which would allow the Secretary of HUD to 
fix FNMA’s debt-to-capital ratio at a higher 
figure. 

Subsection (q). Would strike out the pro- 
vision in section 304(c) which would pro- 
hibit FNMA’s borrowing from the Treasury 
after retirement of the preferred stock. 

Subsection (r). Technical. 

Subsection (s). Would amend the heading 
to section 305 to emphasize the fact that the 
special assistance functions provisions there- 
in would apply only to GNMA. 

Subsection (t). Would amend the heading 
to section 306 to emphasize the fact that the 
management and liquidating functions pro- 
visions therein would apply only to GNMA. 

Subsection (u). Technical. 

Subsection (v). Technical. 

Subsection (w). Technical. 

Subsection (x). Would eliminate the pres- 
ent board of directors and vest all the powers 
and duties of GNMA in the Secretary of HUD, 
and would make provisions for a board of di- 
rectors for FNMA. Subject to the temporary 
provisions of section 809(b) of the bill, the 
FNMA board would consist of from nine to 
fifteen members, one-third of whom would 
be appointed by the Secretary and the re- 
mainder of whom would be elected by the 
stockholders. The appointments and elec- 
tions would be for one-year terms only. The 
Secretary would be required to appoint, as 
members of the board, one person from the 
home building industry and one person from 
the real estate industry. 

Subsection (y). Would make the existing 
general corporate powers set forth in section 
309 (a) applicable to both corporations. 

Subsection (2). Would amend section 309 
(c) so that GNMA would retain its tax ex- 
emptions. It would strike out the present 
provision requiring the payment of a Federal 
income tax “equivalent” under the secondary 
market operations and would make FNMA 
subject to all Federal taxes. FNMA would be 
exempt from other taxes, except for real 
property taxes. 

Subsection (aa). Would give the board of 
directors of FNMA the power to appoint and 
employ officers and employees without regard 
to civil service laws, but each person who is 
employed during the transitional period and 
is subject to the civil service retirement law 
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immediately prior to his employment would 
continue to be subject to that law for so 
long as his employment by FNMA continues 
without a break in continuity of service. 
FNMA would pay into the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund the amount 
determined by the Civil Service Commission 
to be the amount required, in addition to 
employee deductions, to cover the total costs 
of the retirement system attributable to its 
employees. In addition, FNMA would pay to 
the Fund each year the amount estimated 
by the Civil Service Commission to be the 
cost of administration of the Fund attrib- 
utable to its employees. The maximum 
amount of basic pay of any individual 
counted for retirement purposes would be 
the amount specified for Level I of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule (now $35,000). 

Subsection (bb). Would amend section 
309(e) so that its prohibition against use by 
others of FNMA’s name would apply as well 
to GNMA. In addition it would repeal the 
criminal sanctions for violations and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof civil penalties. 

Subsection (cc). Would amend section 
309(g) so that the authority to use the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks as depositaries, cus- 
todians, and fiscal agents would apply to 
both corporations. It would also reword the 
provision to remove any question concerning 
the authority of Federal Reserve banks to 
serve these corporations while they are act- 
ing in a fiduciary capacity. It would also 
confirm the authority of both corporations to 
receive deposit payments and act as a deposi- 
tary for others. 

Subsection (dd). Would provide regulatory 
authority over FNMA to the Secretary of 
HUD, to make rules and regulations to insure 
that the purposes of the FNMA Charter Act 
are accomplished and to require that a rea- 
sonable portion of FNMA’s mortgage pur- 
chases be related to housing for low and 
moderate income families (but with reason- 
able economic return to the corporation). 
No stock or obligations could be issued with- 
out the Secretary’s approval, and the Secre- 
tary could examine and audit FNMA’s books 
and financial transactions and require re- 
ports on its activities. 

Subsection (ee). Would amend section 311 
so that the provisions therein making the 
obligations of the Association lawful in- 
vestments would apply to the obligations of 
both corporations. It would also exempt all 
stocks, obligations, securities, and other in- 
struments issued by both corporations from 
regulation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, but would require that such 
issuances be made only with the approval of 
the Secretary of HUD. 

Participations 

Section 803. Would permit GNMA, as a 
trustee under trusts created for sales of par- 
ticipation certificates, to issue such certifi- 
cates for refinancing purposes without re- 
gard to the requirement of appropriation 
Act authority, thereby permitting increased 
flexibility in management of the trusts. Un- 
der the amendment, any appropriation for 
insufficiencies accompanying the original 
authorization would apply as well to any 
rollover sale as to the original sale. 

Mortgage-backed securities 

Section 804. Would amend section 304 of 
the FNMA Charter Act to allow FNMA to 
issue and sell securities backed by a set-aside 
portion of its portfolio of mortgages. It 
would also amend section 306 of the FNMA 
Charter Act to allow GNMA to guarantee the 
payment of principal and interest on any 
such securities issued by FNMA. GNMA could 
also guarantee similar securities issued by 
other private issuers approved by it for this 
purpose, so long as the securities are backed 
by mortgages or loans guaranteed or insured 
by FHA or the Veterans’ Administration, or 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration under 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949, and set 
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aside or subjected to a trust in a manner 
similar to that established by FNMA under 
section 304. GNMA would be authorized to 
collect a reasonable guaranty fee and other 
charges. In the event of the necessity of any 
payment under the guaranty, GNMA would 
become subrogated to the rights satisfied by 
the payment, 
Subordinated and convertible obligations 
Section 805. Would amend section 304 of 
the FNMA Charter Act to allow FNMA to is- 
sue obligations which are subordinated in 
any manner set forth therein and could also 
be convertible into common stock as set 
forth therein. The total amount of such 
subordinated obligations outstanding at any 
one time could not exceed twice the capital 
and surplus of FNMA, and the amount out- 
standing at any one time could be consid- 
ered to be a part of the capital of the 
corporation for determining the total 
amount of secondary market operations gen- 
eral obligations which could be outstanding 
at any one time. 


Amendments to other laws 


Section 806. Would make numerous 
changes in other laws necessitated by the 
separation of functions as set forth in sec- 
tion 802 of the bill. 


Effective date 


Section 807. Would make the amendments 
in this title effective from and after a date 
to be determined by the Secretary of HUD, 
ear: within 120 days after enactment of the 
b 

Savings provisions 

Section 808. Would preserve causes of ac- 
tion and legal proceedings existing or insti- 
tuted by or against FNMA prior to the 
effective date of these amendments so that 
they will not abate. 


Transitional provisions 


Section 809. Would make certain transi- 
tional provisions the capital stock 
of FNMA and would provide for the board of 
directors during a transitional period, which 
would end at such time as one-third of the 
common stock is owned by persons or insti- 
tutions in the mortgage lending, home 
building, real estate or related businesses, 
but not sooner than May 1, 1970, nor later 
than May 1, 1973. During this period, the 
board would consist of 9 members. The Sec- 
retary of HUD would appoint all members for 
the first year. For the second year, he would 
appoint 7 members, and the stockholders 
would elect 2. For the remainder of the pe- 
riod, he would appoint 5 members, and the 
stockholders would elect 4. It would also 
provide that FNMA would be considered to be 
a wholly owned corporation for the purposes 
of the Government Corporation Control Act 
until the last share of preferred stock is re- 
tired. It would also provide that the officers 
and employees of the present FNMA imme- 
diately prior to the effective date shall be- 
come officers and employees of GNMA on that 
date, that FNMA and GNMA shall provide for 
the conditions and methods whereby FNMA 
could hire GNMA’s employees, that the two 
corporations may provide by contract for the 
operation by either of such corporations of 
any of the functions of the other, and that 
the Secretary of HUD shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to place those GNMA employ- 
ees who are neither employed by FNMA nor 
retained by GNMA. 


TITLE IX—NATIONAL HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS 
Statement of purpose 


Section 901. Would state that the volume 
of housing being produced for families of low 
or moderate income must be increased, and 
that there should be created one or more 
private organizations to encourage maximum. 
participation by private investors in pro- 
grams and projects to provide low and mod- 
erate income housing. 
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Creation of corporations 

Section 902. Would authorize the creation 
of private corporations for profit, which will 
not be government agencies, organized under 
this title and the District of Columbia Busi- 
ness Corporation Act. One such corporation 
is to be created initially (called the “Cor- 
poration”), with the President authorized to 
cause the creation of additional corporations 
(and additional partnerships described under 
section 907) when he determines it to be in 
the national interest. This section makes it 
clear that others may create tions 
for the purposes set forth in this title for 
national partnerships. 


Process of organization 


Section 903. Would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint incorporators, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall take any actions necessary to estab- 
lish the Corporation. The incorporators 
would serve as the initial board of directors 
and would arrange for the initial offering of 
shares of stock in the Corporation and of 
interests in the national partnership to be 
formed pursuant to this title. 


Directors 


Section 904. Would provide that the Cor- 
poration shall have a fifteen member Board 
of Directors, twelve to be elected by the 
stockholders, and three to be appointed for 
three-year terms by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Of the first three directors appointed by the 
President, one would be appointed to serve 
a term of one year, the second to serve a 
term of two years, and the third a full three- 
year term. 


Financing the Corporation 


Section 905. Would authorize the Corpo- 
ration to issue the number of shares speci- 
fied in its articles of incorporation, which 
may be divided into one or more classes, have 
par value or be without par value, and have 
the preferences, voting powers, rights and 
limitations specified in the articles of incor- 
poration. 

Purposes and powers of the Corporation 


Section 906. Would authorize the Corpora- 
tion to engage in activities appropriate to 
the provision of housing and related facili- 
ties primarily for families and individuals 
of low or moderate income, with or without 
the use of Federal programs. These would in- 
clude the building, rehabilitation, purchase, 
leasing, ownership, and management of 
housing and related facilities, and the provi- 
sion of funds in connection with such un- 
dertakings by the Corporation. The Corpo- 
ration would also be authorized to enter into 
all forms of partnerships and associations, 
act as general partner in such partnerships 
and associations, conduct research and study 
projects in the housing field, provide tech- 
nical assistance to other organizations with 
respect to the provision of low and moder- 
ate income housing, and provide financial 
assistance to other organizations in connec- 
tion with the Corporation’s low and moder- 
ate income housing activities. 


National housing partnership 


Section 907. Would authorize the Corpora- 
tion to form, as a separate organization, a 
limited partnership (called the Partner- 
ship”) under the District of Columbia Uni- 
form Limited Partnership Act, in which the 
Corporation would be the general partner 
and each of the stockholders of the Corpora- 
tion and others would be permitted to become 
limited partners. The capital of the Partner- 
ship and the contributions of the partners 
would be specified in the Partnership Agree- 
ment. The Partnership would be authorized 
to engage in the same activities as those au- 
thorized for the Corporation, and would en- 
ter into partnerships, limited partnerships, 
and joint ventures organized under State or 
local law for the purpose of engaging in low 
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and moderate income housing undertakings 
in particular localities. Its participation in 
such undertakings would be designed to en- 
courage participation by local interests, and 
the Partnership’s investment could not ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the aggregate initial equity 
investment for the project, except where the 
balance required is not readily obtainable 
from investors in the local community. 

This section states that the Partnership 
shall be deemed to have the legal status 
of a limited partnership, notwithstanding 
any inconsistency between the provisions of 
this title and the provisions of the District 
of Columbia Uniform Limited Partnership 
Act and the District of Columbia Uniform 
Partnership Act, or of any other law. It also 
provides that a corporation which is one of 
the limited partners of the Partnership shall 
not become liable as a general partner by 
reason of the fact that it holds the Cor- 
poration’s voting shares, not over 5 percent, 
or that an officer or director of such corpora- 
tion is a director of the Corporation. Nor will 
the interests of a limited partner in the Part- 
nership be treated as a stock interest in 
the Corporation, even though such inter- 
est may be proportionate to his stock interest 
in the Corporation. 


Report to Congress and records 


Section 908. Would require the Corpora- 
tion to submit annual reports to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress and to 
have its accounts audited annually. 


Antitrust laws 


Section 909. Would make it clear that the 
activities of the Corporation, the Partnership, 
and of the persons participating in partner- 
ships and ventures with them shall be sub- 
ject to the Federal antitrust laws. 


Right to repeal, alter or amend 


Section 910. Would reserve the right to re- 
peal, alter, or amend this title. 


Amendment to banking laws 


Section 911. Would amend section 24 of the 
National Bank Act so as to permit national 
banks to invest in the Corporation and in a 
partnership, limited partnership, or joint 
venture formed pursuant to this title. 


TITLE X—-RURAL HOUSING 


Housing for low and moderate income 
persons and families 


Section 1001. Would amend Title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 by adding a new section 
521 authorizing direct and insured loans in 
rural areas (places not exceeding 5,500 popu- 
lation) to low and moderate income persons 
and families and to provide rental or co- 
operative housing for such persons and fami- 
lies, where assistance is not available under 
sections 235 and 236 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (added by sections 101 and 201 of 
the bill). Interest will be at a rate which will 
be set by the Secretary of Agriculture after 
considering the cost of money to the Treas- 
ury and the payment ability of the appli- 
cants. The interest rate may not in any event 
be less than 1 percent per annum. An interest 
supplement necessary to market the insured 
loans will be paid from, and reimbursed by 
annual appropriations to, the Rural Housing 
Insurance Fund, Eligibility for these loans 
will be broadened to include persons not pre- 
viously residing in rural areas. This provi- 
sion regarding nonrural residents will be ad- 
ministered so as to restrict it to persons of 
low or moderate income who are employed 
in rural areas. 


Housing for rural trainees 

Section 1002. Would authorize financial 
and technical assistance to provide, in rural 
areas, housing and related facilities for rural 
trainees (and their families) enrolled in fed- 
erally assisted training courses to improve 
their employment capability. The Secretary 
of Agriculture could use this authority only 
after he determined that such housing and 
facilities could not be reasonably provided 
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in any other way. The Secretary would be 
required to first consult with the Secretaries 
of Labor, HEW, and HUD and the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity be- 
fore providing this assistance. Training and 
housing sites would be selected only after 
consideration of a labor area survey and full 
coordination among all Federal, State, and 
local government agencies administering re- 
lated programs. Related facilities would in- 
clude, in addition to other service facilities, 
rooms and buildings for training purposes, 
Advances for land purchase would be repay- 
able within periods not longer than 33 years 
and will bear interest. Other advances would 
be nonrepayable, or repayable with or with- 
out interest, depending on the applicant's 
payment ability, from project net income 
and any other available sources, Any interest 
charged on advances will be at a rate pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture after 
considering the cost of money to the Treas- 
ury and the payment ability of the appli- 
cants. In no event would the rate be less 
than 1 percent per annum. 
Appropriations 

Section 1003. Since necessary authority un- 
der sections 235 and 236 of the National 
Housing Act (added by sections 101 and 201 
of the bill) will be assigned to the Secretary 
of Agriculture as he and the Secretary of 
HUD agree, this section would authorize ap- 
propriations to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the cost of such administration, 


Purchase of land for building sites 


Section 1004. Would broaden the eligible 
purposes of domestic farm labor housing 
loans to include the purchase of necessary 
land for building sites. 


TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Model cities 


Section 1101. Would amend section 111(b) 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 to increase the 
funds authorized to be appropriated for 
supplemental grants and for other purposes 
by $1,000,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1970 and 1971. Would also provide that any 
amounts authorized in any fiscal year but 
not appropriated may be appropriated for 
any succeeding fiscal year commencing prior 
to July 1, 1971. 


Urban renewal demonstration grant program 

Section 1102. Would amend section 314 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to permit grants 
for developing, testing, and reporting meth- 
ods and techniques, and carrying out demon- 
strations and other activities, for the pre- 
vention and the elimination of slums and 
urban blight to be made to anyone, not just 
to public bodies. The amount of the grant 
could cover up to the full cost of the under- 
taking, instead of the present limitation to 
two-thirds of the cost of the demonstration 
plus the full cost of writing and publishing 
the report. The amount of funds available 
to the program would be increased from $10 
million to $20 million. 


Authorization for urban information and 
technical assistance services program 

Section 1103. Would amend section 906 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 to authorize ap- 
propriation of such funds as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of title IX of the 
1966 Act. Would also provide that once funds 
are appropriated they shall remain available 
until expended. 

Advances in technology in housing and 

urban development 

Section 1104, Would amend section 1010 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 to authorize the 
appropriation of such amounts as may be 
necessary commencing with fiscal year 1969, 
and would also permit research contracts to 
be entered into for periods of up to four 
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years, instead of the present authorized two- 
year period. 


Interest rate on college housing loans 


Section 1105. Would amend sections 401(c) 
and 401(e) of the Housing Act of 1950 to (1) 
establish a new lending rate for college hous- 
ing loans based on the current average mar- 
ket yield for obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods to maturity com- 
parable to the average maturities of college 
housing loans, less such a rate, not to ex- 
ceed 1 per cent per annum, as the Secretary 
of HUD may determine, and (2) establish a 
new rate of interest on the funds for the pro- 
gram borrowed from the Treasury based on 
the same determination as the lending rate 
without any optional decrease. 


Federal-State training programs 


Section 1106. Would amend sections 801 
and 802 of title VIII of the Housing Act of 
1964 to expand the program to permit grants 
to States for the training of subprofessional 
(as well as professional persons) who will 
be employed by nonprofit organizations (as 
well as public organizations) in the field of 
housing and community development. 

Section 805 of such Act would also be 
amended to make Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
eligible for grants under the program. 

Additional Assistant Secretary of HUD 

Section 1107. Would amend the first sen- 
tence of section 4(a) of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act and 
paragraph (87) of section 5315 of title 5, 
United States Code, to increase the number 
of Assistant Secretaries for the Department 
from four to five, 

International housing 

Section 1108. Would rewrite section 604 
of the Housing Act of 1957 to clarify author- 
ity of HUD to (1) exchange data on housing 
and urban development with foreign coun- 
tries; (2) employ private citizens to partici- 
pate in intergovernmental and international 
meetings sponsored or attended by HUD; 
and (3) accept funds and other donations 
from international organizations, foreign 
countries, and private foundations in con- 
nection with activities carried on jointly 
under international housing programs, there- 
by permitting a sharing of costs. 

Low-rent public housing—Corporate status 

Section 1109. Repeals obsolete provisions 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
permit the retirement of the $1,000,000 cap- 
ital stock of the U.S. Housing Authority and 
the return of the $1,000,000 to the Treasury. 
Also would amend section 101 of the Goy- 
ernment Corporation Control Act to delete 
reference to the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority. 

Eligibility for rent supplement payments 

Section 1110. Would extend eligibility to 
participate in the rent supplement program 
under section 101 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, to two projects in 
New York City which were approved for mort- 
gage insurance shortly prior to August 10, 
1965 (and therefore presently ineligible for 
rent supplement assistance), but, in con- 
nection with which, on an experimental basis, 
rent supplement assistance was provided for 
a temporary period through a joint effort of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the New 
York City Rent and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, and HUD. 


Consolidation of low-rent public housing 
projects in the District of Columbia 

Section i111. Would allow the National 
Capital Housing Authority in Washington, 
D.C. to consolidate, pursuant to section 15(6) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
into its annual contributions contract for its 
8,423 units of low-rent housing under title 
II of the District of Columbia Alley Dwelling 
Act the operating income and operating ex- 
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pense accounts for its 72 units of low-rent 

housing under title I of such Act. Title I gov- 

erns housing provided prior to enactment of 

the United States Housing Act of 1937, 

whereas title II governs housing originally 

provided with aid under the 1937 Act. 
Earthquake study 

Section 1112. Would amend section 5 of 
the Southeast Hurricane Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965 by extending the date the Secretary 
of HUD is required to report his findings and 
recommendations on earthquake insurance 
from October 31, 1968 to June 30, 1969. 

Technical amendments 

Section 1113. Subsection (a) would amend 
section 110(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
make it clear that urban renewal project 
funds can be used for “the restoration of 
acquired properties of historical or architec- 
tural value.” 

Subsection (b) would amend section 110 
(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 to make it 
clear that grant-in-aid credit can be given 
for expenditures by a public body for the 
construction of foundations and platforms 
on air rights sites in urban renewal projects 
to the same extent that such work could now 
be done with project funds. 

Subsection (c) would amend section 110(e) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to make it clear 
that the restoration of historic properties 
can be carried out as an urban renewal proj- 
ect cost for those projects approved for three- 
fourths Federal grant assistance on a limited 
project cost basis. 

Subsection (d) would amend section 1101 
(c) (3) of the National Housing Act to permit 
amortization of the mortgage term under the 
medical group practice facilities program to 
commence after completion of construction 
of the facility rather than at the time the 
mortgage is executed. 

Subsection (e) would amend section 213(a) 
of the National Housing Act to clarify the 
authority of the Secretary to invest all 
moneys, not currently needed for the opera- 
tion of the cooperative management housing 
insurance fund, in Government bonds or ob- 
ligations, or in the purchase on the open 
market of debentures which are the obliga- 
tion of the fund. 

Subsection (f) would amend section 810(e) 
of the National Housing Act to permit an 
individual, who is approved by the Secretary, 
to be a mortgagor under the FHA section 810 
housing program for military personnel or 
employees or personnel of NASA or AEC 
research or development installations. 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, for 
more than three decades the Nation has 
worked to solve the problem of building 
decent housing for low-income families. 
In all this time, we have sought the maxi- 
mum participation of private industry 
in meeting these objectives. But the eco- 
nomics of housing production put the 
low-income market out of the reach of 
private enterprise. 

The U.S. Housing Act of 1937 gave us 
the public housing program, and it has 
done a very creditable job over the years. 
Thousands of low-income families have 
a sound housing and a decent environ- 
ment in which to raise their children 
because of the low-rent program. 

In spite of substantial progress under 
this program, many knowledgeable per- 
sons felt that we could do more to house 
poor families if we could bring the re- 
sources and talents of the private sector 
more to bear on the problem. In 1965, we 
cleared the way for greater private in- 
volvement in the low-income market 
with enactment of the rent supplement 
program. 
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Private sponsors develop the housing. 
Private builders construct the housing, 
and private owners select the tenants and 
manage the housing. 

The families served are truly of low 
income—those who meet local public 
housing requirements. They pay one- 
fourth of monthly income toward the 
economic rent and the difference is made 
up by the rent supplement payment from 
the Federal Housing Administration 
directly to the private owner. 

If family income increases, the supple- 
ment decreases and it is possible for a 
family to improve its income so that it 
pays all the rent and the supplement 
ceases. But the family does not have to 
move out of a decent home as it would if 
it were over income for public housing. 

In the first year that the program was 

funded, all $32 million in contract au- 
thority was exhausted. The current $10 
million in funds has virtually been ex- 
pended. Many additional project pro- 
posals have already been received in 
FHA. 
Altogether, some 42,000 units of rent 
supplement housing are in various stages 
of planning, construction, or manage- 
ment. 

President Johnson has asked for $65 
million in contract authority for this 
program for fiscal 1969. This will pro- 
duce some 72,500 additional units. 

This program is desperately needed. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting full funding of the rent supple- 
ment program. 


S. 3031: INTRODUCTION OF BILL 

“THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY PRESERVATION ACT OF 
1968” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, increas- 
ingly of late, more and more people have 
been sounding the alarm about the grave 
threats to our environment posed by a 
vast tide of air and water pollution, by 
our urban sprawl and by the products 
and byproducts of our rapidly burgeon- 
ing technology. 

There is no question that the quality 
of our environment is deteriorating rap- 
idly and that the health and welfare of 
our citizens is imminently threatened. 
The degradation of our air and water 
has reached alarming proportions. The 
air in many of our major cities is not 
safe to breathe and the water in many of 
our lakes and streams is not safe even 
for partial body contact. 

Our Government has a vital stake in 
restoring the quality of our environment. 
In order that it may better meet its re- 
sponsibilities, I am introducing today a 
bill—the Environmental Quality Preser- 
vation Act of 1968—which will serve to 
coordinate and expand the State, local, 
and Federal governments’ role in meet- 
ing the environmental crisis. 

Title I of the bill would create a Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President to oversee 
the programs of the Federal, State, and 
local governments to determine to what 
extent these activities are contributing to 
the achievement of environmental qual- 
ity and to gather, analyze, and interpret 
conditions and trends in environmental 
quality. 
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The principal task of the Council will 
be to develop within a 5-year period com- 
prehensive national policies and pro- 
grams to improve and maintain the qual- 
ity of our environment. This is a job of 
enormous import not only to us today 
but also to many generations to come. 

Under title II of the bill, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to conduct 
studies of natural environmental systems 
in the United States to document and de- 
fine changes in these systems, and to de- 
velop and maintain an inventory of nat- 
ural resource development projects and 
other related projects which may make 
significant modifications in the natural 
environment. 

Further, the Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to establish a clearinghouse 
for information on ecological problems 
and studies and to disseminate informa- 
tion about progress in the field and to 
establish a program in which representa- 
tive natural environments on Federal 
lands can be set aside for scientific study 
and for preservation. Also, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior will assist and en- 
courage the establishment of similar 
natural preserves on State and private 
lands. 

Title III of the bill would establish, 
under the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, a comprehensive 
waste management research program, 
coordinating all such research now being 
done under a number of different Fed- 
eral programs. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is also directed 
to compile a national inventory of waste 
management needs and problems and 
of waste management technology. 

In addition, the bill would establish a 
clearinghouse for information on all 
aspects of air, water, and soil pollution 
and waste disposal. This information 
would be made available to business, in- 
dustry, municipalities, and the general 
public. 

This measure will serve effectively to 
coordinate and channel the efforts of 
State, local, and Federal governments 
in our struggle to restore the quality of 
our environment. 

We have been warned repeatedly by 
our scientists about the dangers involved 
in disrupting the delicate balance of na- 
ture. We have seen many times the 
disastrous results of manmade ecological 
disruptions. 

We find in this country today a rapidly 
diminishing natural resource base. The 
continued destruction of our once abun- 
dant resources is accelerated by our tech- 
nology and our urban sprawl. We have 
arrived at a critical point in time, at a 
very important crossroad. If we do not 
move boldly and decisively now, before 
long we will have seriously eroded our 
resource base and dangerously degraded 
our whole environment. 

The effort that we must make has to 
be thorough and comprehensive. We can- 
not afford to make any mistakes. And 
we need the support of every citizen and 
of every public official at all levels of gov- 
ernment, from city and county govern- 
ment right on up to the White House. 

There can be little doubt that we have 
pushed nature far beyond its capacity to 
regenerate that which we have taken 
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away and to dilute all the polluting 
wastes that we pour in mountainous 
quantities into the air and water and 
onto the land. 

We must halt the senseless pollution 
of our air and water; we must shepherd 
our remaining last resources with great 
care; we must evaluate very carefully 
any new project or development which 
threatens to disrupt or disturb our en- 
vironment in any way. 

Now is the time. This may well be our 
last chance. We all have an obligation to 
consider exactly what is at stake. We 
must decide what kind of a world we 
want this to be both for us and for our 
children and our grandchildren. Now is 
the time for decision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill—the Environmental Quality 
Preservation Act of 1968—be printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3031) to provide for the 
formulation of a national policy for en- 
vironmental quality, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. NELSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3031 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Environmental 
Quality Preservation Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares— 

(a) that the quality of the environment 
of the Nation—its air, water, and soil—has 
substantially deteriorated and is continu- 
ing to do so at an in rate; 

(b) that this decline in environmental 
quality is threatening the health and sur- 
vival of plant and animal life, and indeed 
of man himself; is depriving man of esthetic 
and recreational values increasingly impor- 
tant to his physical and mental health; and 
is obstructing, and indeed may eventually 
prevent, the economic, social, and material 
development necessary to meet the grave 
problems of an expanding population, and 
Se urbanization and industrializa- 

on; 

(c) that present pollution control pro- 
grams, directed as they are to specific prob- 
lems of pollution of water, air or soil, do not 
together constitute a comprehensive en- 
vironmental quality program and cannot 
maintain overall environmental quality at 
a level sufficient for the emerging needs of 
the Nation; and 

(d) that the purposes of this Act there- 
fore are to provide for the formulation and 
recommendation to the Congress of a com- 
prehensive national environmental quality 
program; to foster interest in and attention 
to the problems of environmental quality 
by the Congress and throughout the Execu- 
tive branch; and to reorganize and redirect 
existing research programs, and establish 
new programs, in order to expand rapidly 
knowledge of all kinds in the areas of en- 
vironmental quality, pollution control, and 
waste management. 

TITLE I—COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

Sec. 101. The President shall transmit to 
the Congress annually beginning not later 
than June 30, 1969, an Environmental Qual- 
ity Report (hereinafter referred to as the 
Report“) which shall set forth (1) the 
status and condition of the major natural, 
man-made, or altered environmental sys- 
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tems of the Nation, including, but not lim- 
ited to the air, the aquatic, including 
marine, estuarine, and fresh water, and the 
terrestrial environment, including, but not 
limited to, the forest, dryland, wetland, 
range, urban, suburban, and rural environ- 
ment; and (2) current and foreseeable 
trends in management and utilization of 
such environments and the effects of those 
trends on the social, economic, and other 
requirements of the Nation. 

Sec. 102. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Executive Office of the President a Council 
on Environmental Quality (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Council“). The Council shall 
be composed of five members who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, each of 
whom shall be a person who, as a result of 
his training, experience, and attainments, 
is exceptionally qualified to analyze and in- 
terpret environmental information of all 
kinds, to appraise the environmental quality 
programs of Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, and to formulate and recommend na- 
tional policy to promote the improvement of 
the quality of the environment. 

(b) The Council may employ such officers 
and employees as may be necessary to carry 
out its functions under this title. In addi- 
tion, the Council may employ and fix the 
compensation of such experts and consul- 
tants as may be necessary for the carrying 
out of its functions under this title, in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code (but without regard to the last 
sentence thereof). 

(c) It shall be the principal duty of the 
Council to develop comprehensive national 
policies and programs to improve and main- 
tain the quality of the environment needed 
to meet the emerging social, economic, mate- 
rial, and other requirements of the Nation. 
The recommendations of the Council shall be 
transmitted by the President to the Congress 
by January 1, 1973. 

(d) In addition to those in subsection (c), 
it shall be the duty and function of the 
Council— 

(1) to assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of the Environmental Qual- 
ity Report; 

(2) to gather timely and authoritative in- 
formation concerning the conditions and 
trends in environmental qualities both cur- 
rent and prospective, to analyze and inter- 
pret such information and to compile and 
submit to the President studies relating to 
such conditions and trends; 

(3) to appraise the various programs and 
activities of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment for the purpose of determining the ex- 
tent to which such programs and activities 
are contributing to the achievement of en- 
vironmental quality, and to make recom- 
mendations to the President with respect 
thereto; 

(4) to make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations, with respect to 
matters of policy and legislation as the Presi- 
dent may request; and 

(5) to foster study and research in the so- 
cial, technical, administrative, economic, po- 
litical, and other aspects of environmental 
quality at institutions of higher learning 
throughout the Nation. 

(e) In exercising its powers, functions, and 
duties under this title— 

(1) the Council shall consult with such 
representatives of science, industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, conservation, State and local gov- 
ernments, and other organizations and 
groups, as its deems advisable; and 

(2) the Council shall, to the fullest extent 
possible, utilize the services, facilities, and 
information (including statistical informa- 
tion) of public and private agencies, orga- 
nizations, and individuals, in order that du- 
plication of effort and expense may be 
avoided. 
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TITLE II—ECOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“). 
in order to carry out the purposes of this 
title, is authorized— 

(1) to conduct investigations, 
surveys, research, and analyses; 

(2) to document and define changes in the 
natural enyironment, including the plant 
and animal systems, and to accumulate 
necessary data and other information for a 
continuing analysis of these changes or 
trends and an interpretation of their under- 
lying causes; 

(3) to develop and maintain an inventory 
of natural resource development projects, 
engineering works, and other major projects 
such as, but not limited to, eradication proj- 
ects contemplated or planned by public or 
private agencies or organizations which may 
make significant modifications in the natural 
environment; 

(4) to establish a system of collecting and 
receiving information and data on ecological 
research and evaluations which are in 
progress or are planned by other public or 
private agencies or organizations, or indi- 
viduals; 

(5) to evaluate and disseminate informa- 
tion of an ecological nature to public and 
private agencies or organizations, or indi- 
viduals in the form of reports, publications, 
atlases, and maps; 

(6) to initiate and utilize ecological in- 
formation and in the planning and develop- 
ment of resource-oriented projects; 

(7) to encourage other public or private 
agencies planning development projects to 
consult with the Secretary on the impact of 
the proposed projects on the natural en- 
vironment; 

(8) to encourage and assist public (non- 
Federal) or private agencies or organiza- 
tions, including educational institutions, 
museums, and botanical and zoological gar- 
dens, and other scientific or conservation 
organizations, or individuals, to acquire, 
designate, and maintain representative 
samples of important natural environmental 
systems, including natural areas for obser- 
vation and for manipulation, and to encour- 
age such agencies, organizations, and indi- 
viduals to utilize existing areas under their 
control or jurisdiction for such purposes; 

(9) to establish through interagency co- 
ordination, on federally owned lands, a Fed- 
eral system of natural areas for scientific 
purposes and develop the means and meth- 
ods for withdrawal of such areas from non=- 
conforming uses, and provide for their man- 
agement and protection to serve the natural 
research needs for all agencies, both public 
and private; except that in developing stand- 
ards governing any such withdrawals, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to 
future alternative uses of such areas sub- 
ject to withdrawal; and 

(10) to assist and advise the Council on 
Environmental Quality established under 
title I of this Act. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary is further author- 
ized for the purposes of this title (1) to 
make grants and enter into contracts or co- 
operative agreements with public or private 
agencies or organizations, or individuals, (2) 
to accept and use donations of funds, prop- 
erty, personal services, or facilities, (3) to 
acquire selected areas of lands or interests 
in lands by donation, acquisition with do- 
nated funds, devise, or exchange for acquired 
lands or public lands under his jurisdiction 
which he finds suitable for disposition, (4) 
to administer such lands or interests for 
experimental purposes, including the ob- 
servation and manipulation of natural areas, 
and (5) to issue such regulations as he 
deems necessary with respect to the admin- 
istration of such lands. 

Sec. 203. Activities authorized under this 
title may be carried out on lands under the 
jurisdiction or control of other departments 


studies, 
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or agencies of the Government only with 
the approval of the head of the department 
or agency concerned, 

Sec. 204. The Secretary shall consult with 
and provide technical assistance to depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, and 
he is authorized to obtain from such depart- 
ments and agencies such information, data, 
reports, advice, and assistance as he deems 
necessary Or appropriate, and which can rea- 
sonably be furnished by such departments 
and agencies in carrying out the purposes 
of this title. Any Federal agency furnishing 
advice or assistance hereunder may expend 
its own funds for such purposes, with or 
without reimbursement by the Secretary. 

Sec. 205. Nothing in this title is intended 
to give, or shall be construed as giving, the 
Secretary any authority over any of the 
authorized programs of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government, or as 
repealing, modifying, restricting, or amend- 
ing existing authorities or responsibilities 
that any department or agency may have 
with respect to the natural environment. The 
Secretary shall consult with the heads of 
such departments and agencies for the pur- 
pose of identifying and eliminating duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Src, 206. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to establish such advisory committees as he 
deems desirable for the purpose of rendering 
advice and submitting recommendations to 
him relating to the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of this title. Such advisory committees 
shall render advice and submit recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary upon his request and 
may submit recommendations to the Secre- 
tary at any time on their own initiative. The 
Secretary may designate employees of the 
Department of the Interior to serve as sec- 
retaries to the committee. 

(b) Members of advisory committees ap- 
pointed by the Secretary may receive not to 
exceed $100 per day when engaged in the 
actual performance of their duties, in addi- 
tion to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 207. The Secretary is authorized to 
participate in environmental research in sur- 
rounding oceans and in other countries in 
cooperation with appropriate departments or 
agencies of such countries or with coordinat- 
ing international organizations if he deter- 
mines that such activities will contribute 
to the objectives and purposes of this Act. 


TITLE INI—WASTE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Sec, 301. (a) (1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“) shall organize the re- 
search and related activities authorized by 
the Clean Air Act, as amended, and the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, as amended, into a com- 
prehensive program for research in waste 
Management, The Secretary shall insure that 
the program is organized, planned, and con- 
ducted with singleness of purpose and maxi- 
mum effectiveness, and for this purpose the 
most advanced management and research 
methods and techniques, including systems 
analysis and systems engineering, shall be 
employed. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to consult 
with the Secretary of the Interior for the 
purpose of including research and related 
activities authorized by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, in the 
program authorized in this title, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
cooperate to the extent practicable with the 
Secretary for such purpose. 

(b) As a foundation for the work of the 
waste management research program estab- 
lished by subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary shall have compiled a national in- 
ventory of waste management needs and 
problems, and of present waste management 
methods, including the costs of these 
methods. 

(c) The Secretary shall also establish with- 
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in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the De- 
partment”) an office to collect from appro- 
priate sources and to disseminate actively 
to the general public, to agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial groups and their repre- 
sentatives, and to Federal, State, and local 
government agencies and their representa- 
tives, such information as is available re- 
garding all aspects of air, water, and soil 
pollution, including in particular the extent 
and dangers of such pollution, and the fi- 
nancial and technical assistance available 
from the Federal Government for research on, 
and prevention and abatement of, such pol- 
lution. 

(d) The Secretary shall assist and advise 
the Council on Environmental Quality es- 
tablished under title I of this Act. 

Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary shall encour- 
age and arrange for full and complete co- 
operation between the waste management 
research pi established under sec- 
tion 301(a), and those programs of other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
government engaged in research and devel- 
opment work on any aspect of waste man- 
agement. 

(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
request, and the departments and agencies 
of the Government are directed to grant, the 
use of the waste disposal installations and 
facilities of any such department or agency 
for the purpose of testing and evaluating 
new methods, procedures, and equipment for 
waste ent: Provided, That in the 
judgment of the department or agency con- 
cerned such test and evaluation work will not 
disrupt, disorganize, or in any way interfere 
with the normal activity, operations, and 
functioning of such agency or department: 
Provided further, That any expense incurred 
in such test and evaluation work above and 
beyond the normal and usual expense of 
operating the waste disposal installations 
and facilities of the agency or department 
concerned shall be borne by the department. 

Sec, 303. When used in this title— 

(a) the term “waste” means the unwanted 
solid, liquid, and gaseous materials from 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, do- 
mestic, and community production and con- 
sumption activities, discarded or discharged 
into or onto the atmosphere, water courses, 
or the ground; 

(b) the term “waste management” means 
the planned, organized, and efficient collec- 
tion, treatment, reclamation, and disposal 
of waste to minimize or prevent air, water, 
and soil pollution; and 

(c) the term “research” means (1) studies, 
investigations, and ents for the de- 
velopment of basic and applied knowledge 
bearing on waste management in the physi- 
cal, biological, social, and earth sciences; and 
(2) the design, development, and testing of 
equipment, methods, and processes for waste 
Management. 

TITLE IV—APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 401. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1968, and for each of five succeeding 
fiscal such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 2932) to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with ap- 
propriate State agencies with respect to 
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State poultry products inspection pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURcHI, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], be 
added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 2936) 
to amend title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to include, among the 
health insurance benefits covered under 
part B thereof, coverage of certain drugs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the names of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], the Senator from New Jersey 
LMr. WILLIAMS], the Senator from Tex- 
as [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrvuENING], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. Typrnecs], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Ruisicorr], be 
added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 2871) 
to amend the National School Lunch 
Act to provide for a 3-year pilot special 
food service program for children, and to 
continue the authority for the school 
breakfast program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the widespread support which 
this measure has generated, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the following ex- 
planation of the bill be printed at this 
point in the Recor for the information 
of other Senators who may wish to join 
in this effort. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The explanation referred to follows: 

S. 2871: SPECIAL Foop SERVICE PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN 

The pro amendment to the National 
School Lunch Act has two major features: 

1. Using the approaches and experience de- 
veloped in twenty-one years of the National 
School Lunch Program and three years with 
the School Breakfast Program, S. 2871 would 
broaden the base of efforts to improve child 
nutrition by authorizing a three-year pilot 
program to reach children with a food serv- 
ice in a wide variety of non-school situa- 
tions— 

a. In public or private non-profit day-care 
centers, settlement and neighborhood houses 
and priyate non-profit pre-school activities 
on a year-round basis with a full range of 
Federal food assistance. 
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b. During the summer months in recrea- 
tional programs such as day camps and youth 
centers—a very important step forward, par- 
ticularly for children of low-income families 
who face the summer nutrition gap when the 
school lunch program is not available. 

At the present time, assistance under the 
National School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Act programs is limited to children enrolled 
in school activities—with the exception of 
the special milk program. 

Great concern has been expressed about 
the effects of poor nutrition in very young 
children. Similar concern has been expressed 
that children who have a lunch program 
available throughout the school year have no 
access to such a program during the summer 
months—except in those rare instances 
where they are enrolled in summer school 
and the cafeteria remains open. 

This amendment is designed to close the 
one final gap in the legislative framework we 
have developed over the years to improve 
child nutrition. 

The program will be administered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture working 
through the State educational agencles—just 
as in the National School Lunch and Child 
Nutrition Acts. 

Meal-type standards that make a positive 
contribution to good nutrition will be met as 
a condition for receiving assistance—just as 
in the school lunch and breakfast programs. 

In circumstances of severe need, up to 80 
percent of the operating cost of the food 
service may be covered—just as in the break- 
fast program. 

Authority for the conduct and supervision 
of Federal Programs to assist eligible institu- 
tions in providing food service for children is 
assigned to the Secretary of Agriculture—as 
is now the case in school food service 
programs. 

State educational agencies may receive 
limited financial assistance for program ad- 
ministration—as in the case of the breakfast 
program and the special assistance phase of 
the National School Lunch Program. 

2. The second major feature of the pro- 
posed amendment would provide continuing 
authority for the School Breakfast Program. 
This has been a highly successful pilot opera- 
tion for three years. Some 100,000 children are 
now participating nation-wide and it is ex- 
pected that there will be 160,000 participating 
by the end of this fiscal year when authority 
for the pilot program express. Teachers and 
principals and children want and need this 
program on a continuing basis. It has made 
a remarkable difference in the attitude and 
capacity of thousands of children who 
weren’t dull or troublemakers—just hungry. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing 
the name of the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2916) to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to prescribe penalties for possession 
of LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs 
by unauthorized persons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Netson], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing 
the name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2040, a bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the planning and installation 
of works and measures for the control 
and prevention of damages resulting 
from erosion of the roadbeds and rights- 
of-way of existing State, county, and 
other rural roads and highways, from 
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erosion of the banks of rivers and 
streams, and from erosion of unrestored 
or unrehabilitated surface or strip mined 
non-Federal lands, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 59—SUBMISSION OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION RECOG- 
NIZING THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE WARSAW GHETTO UP- 
RISING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, for myself and 
Senator KENNEDY of New York, a con- 
current resolution expressing the sense 
of the Senate in recognizing the sig- 
nificance to the world of the uprising in 
the Warsaw ghetto 25 years ago. At the 
same time that we are submitting this 
concurrent resolution in the Senate, 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, dean of the New York delegation 
and chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, is submitting it in the House 
of Representatives, 

It was 25 years ago in April that the 
world was electrified by the news of the 
heroic resistance against the mighty 
Nazi war machine by the outnumbered 
and beleaguered Jews of the Warsaw 
ghetto. 

We who live in security and freedom 
must long remember and be inspired by 
those who, under such hopeless circum- 
stances, died for freedom and dignity. 
Their resistance will remain forever a 
monument of light in a dark era of 
man’s history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 59) was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

S, Con. Res, 59 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress to recognize and acknowl- 
edge the world significance of the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising as a reaffirmation of the 
ineradicable determination to fight for free- 
dom from oppression and that Congress 
joins in commemorating on April 25th the 
25th anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Up- 
rising against the Nazi occupation forces by 


the beleaguered and outnumbered Jews of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. 


PRINTING OF CORRECTED COPY OF 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 47—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
80 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] I ask unan- 
imous consent that a corrected version 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 47) relative to the establishment of 
a United Nations peacekeeping force be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] I also ask that 
the names of the following Senators be 
added as cosponsors of the concurrent 
resolution, at its next printing: 

Senators PELL, HARRIS, MANSFIELD, 
PROXMIRE, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
CHURCH, INOUYE, Lone of Missouri, NEL- 
SON, and TYDINGS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION TO PRINT AS A SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT “AIR POLLUTION 
BY FEDERAL FACILITIES” 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the follow- 
ing resolution S. Res. 261); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 261 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the report of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, entitled 
“Air Pollution by Federal Facilities”, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of title I, sec- 
tion 111(b) of the Clean Air Act, Public 
Law 90-148, as amended; and that there be 
printed two thousand five hundred addi- 
tional copies of such document for the use 
of the Committee on Public Works. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 532 THROUGH 534 


Mr. MILLER submitted three amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 535 AND 536 


Mr. MILLER submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to amendment No. 524, proposed by Mr. 
Monpate (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) to House bill 2516, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. MILLER, 
haa appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 539 THROUGH 544 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted six amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 2516, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments, when submitted by Mr. ALLOTT, 
1 80 appears under a separate head- 

g.) 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 545 THROUGH 548 


Mr. COOPER submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 2516, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO WHOLESOME 
POULTRY PRODUCTS ACT 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 537 AND 538 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, last 

year I proposed in the Senate, and the 
CXIV—258—Part 4 
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Congress enacted into law, the Whole- 
some Meat Act. The Congress thus took 
a giant stride in protecting the Nation’s 
consumers by assuring them that the 
meat they eat has been processed under 
conditions which meet minimum stand- 
ards for wholesomeness whether in- 
spected under a Federal or State system. 

American consumers deserve this same 
assurance in the area of poultry inspec- 
tion. With this objective in mind, Sena- 
tor ELLENDER, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and I introduced S. 2932, the proposed 
Wholesome Poultry Products Act. This 
bill is patterned after—and is almost 
identical in every respect—with the 
Wholesome Meat Act signed into law last 
year. 

In reviewing S. 2932, I have endeay- 
ored to pinpoint possible shortcomings 
or omissions in the legislation with a 
view toward proposing remedial amend- 
ments if found necessary. I am convinced 
that S. 2932 represents the right ap- 
proach in providing for Federal-State 
cooperation while at the same time not 
compromising the interests of the con- 
sumer. 

I submit today for proper reference 
and printing two amendments which will 
further insure the American consumer 
that the poultry products he or she eats 
is wholesome. These amendments are in 
keeping with the approach taken in the 
Wholesome Meat Act. I believe that the 
need for these amendments should be 
obvious and their merits unquestioned. 

Amendment No. 537 insures that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall report at 
least annually to the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress with respect to the 
effectiveness of the poultry inspection 
and enforcement programs within all the 
States whether such programs are Fed- 
eral and/or State programs. The Con- 
gress shall thus be apprised at all times 
on any failings in the protection which 
is or should be provided to the consumer. 

Amendment No. 538 merely insures 
that the “ante-” and “post-mortem” in- 
spection laws which a State must pro- 
vide to be eligible for Federal financial 
and technical assistance must call for 
“mandatory” “ante-” and post-mor- 
tem” inspection. The purpose of a lot-by- 
lot mandatory ante-mortem inspection 
is to alert inspection personnel and plant 
management to the general health con- 
dition of a given lot of poultry to be 
processed. Also, in the event of certain 
infectious diseases such as Ornithosis““ 
being detected, plant employees as well 
as inspectors would be protected because 
the flock would be quarantined. A bird- 
by-bird mandatory post-mortem exam- 
ination must be required since this is the 
only positive means of assuring that each 
and every carcass and its parts are whole- 
some and not adulterated. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to re- 
view this proposed legislation as well as 
make every attempt to discuss it with 
interested and affected individuals and 
organizations in an effort to provide for 
the best possible protection for our con- 
sumers in the shortest possible time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these amendments be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendments (Nos. 537 and 538) 
were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, as follows: 

AMENDMENT 537 

On page 19, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all down through line 22, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(4) The Secretary shall promptly upon 
enactment of the Wholesome Poultry Prod- 
ucts Act, and periodically thereafter, but 
at least annually, review the requirements, 
including the enforcement thereof, of the 
several States not designated under this 
paragraph (c), with respect to the slaughter 
of poultry, and the processing, storage, 
handling, and distribution of poultry prod- 
ucts, and inspection of such operations, and 
annually report thereon to the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate.” 


AMENDMENT 538 


On page 14, line 8, insert “mandatory” 
immediately before “ante-”. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
will begin hearings on March 5, 1968, on 
the President’s 1968 housing proposals 
and other bills pending before the sub- 
committee. The hearings, expected to 
last 2 weeks, from March 5 through 
March 15, will be held in room 5302, New 
Senate Office Building and will com- 
mence at 10 a.m, each day. 

Persons wishing to testify on pending 
bills should contact Miss Doris I. 
Thomas, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Subcommittee, room 5226, New Senate 
Office Building, telephone 225-6348. 

A list of the bills presently pending is 
as follows: S. 2228, S. 2229, S. 2343, S. 
2376, S. 2466, S. 2498, S. 2508, S. 2625, 
S. 2631, S. 2680, S. 2681, S. 2800, S. 2801, 
and S. 2802. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SEPARATION OF 
POWERS ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers of 
the Committee on the Judiciary will con- 
duct hearings on March 26, 27, and 28, 
and April 1, 2, 8, and 9, on the relation- 
ship of the administrative agencies to 
Congress. Additional days may be sched- 
uled later in the session. Hearings will 
be in room 2228, New Senate Office 
Building, and will begin at 10 a.m., unless 
otherwise announced, 

These hearings begin the second stage 
of the subcommittee’s inquiry into the 
division of powers between the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive branches of 
government. We shall focus on the ad- 
ministrative agency’s role in the govern- 
mental structure because, whether we 
like it or not, the administrative agency 
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has come to be a primary instrument of 
government in our country. The most 
dramatic periods of growth of this insti- 
tution occurred during the second and 
fourth decades of the 20th century, when 
most of the seven major independent 
administrative agencies were created. 
But the creation of new, if less cele- 
brated, administrative agencies has con- 
tinued undiminished since that period, 
and there are now perhaps hundreds of 
administrative boards of every type and 
description within the executive branch. 
The exercise of their power directly or 
indirectly affects every citizen, and the 
work product of these administrative 
agencies constitutes the largest source of 
“law” in our country, far exceeding the 
decisions of the courts and the legisla- 
tion of the Congress. The Founding 
Fathers did not anticipate the creation 
of an institution such as the administra- 
tive agency—an institution different 
from each of the traditional branches of 
government and one exercising a combi- 
nation of legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers. For a time, this new 
institution had difficulty in gaining 
acceptance, but we have now grown 
accustomed to the fact that executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers are exer- 
cised by a body which is neither a 
legislature nor a court, and yet still inde- 
pendent of the executive branch. 

Although the Nation now accepts the 
administrative agency as a normal and 
constitutional part of government, there 
still remains the problem of assuring 
that the independent administrative 
agencies faithfully execute the laws en- 
trusted to them by Congress. 

This is more than a theoretical ques- 
tion of concern only to lawyers. It is 
important to every citizen, and especially 
to those whose lives and livelihood are 
subject to the jurisdiction of an admin- 
istrative agency. The will of the people 
operates through the policy decisions of 
Congress. If our representational form 
of government is to have any meaning, 
then we must insure that the laws which 
are executed by these agencies are the 
laws which Congress enacted. Constitu- 
tional law and representative govern- 
ment cannot exist if officials of the exec- 
utive branch, commissioners and board 
members of the agencies, or the judges 
on the courts, have the power to modify, 
repeal, or ignore the will of Congress as 
expressed in statutes. 

The hearings will be devoted to ana- 
lyzing the performance of the agencies 
against this constitutional standard. We 
will seek also to devise the means by 
which Congress can insure more faith- 
ful administration of the laws in the 
future. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has been selected as the agency the sub- 
committee will first examine. The Board 
has been chosen for two reasons. First 
‘and perhaps most important, the NLRB 
is primarily responsible for a segment of 
public affairs which affects every em- 
ployer and every workingman. How well 
the Board rs the Nation’s labor 
policy as expressed in the Taft-Hartley 
Act and other labor laws is the concern 
of every citizen. 

Second, of all the major administra- 
tive agencies, the Board has been the 
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subject of the most persistent criticism. 
Some of this is inevitable—the Board 
deals in an area of controversial and 
complex problems, and it can be expected 
that those who are disappointed with 
its decisions will object. But this ex- 
planation does not account for all the 
criticism leveled at the Board. Ever since 
its creation, the Board has been taken 
to task by friends as well as foes—by the 
courts, the Congress, by labor and man- 
agement, and by its own members. The 
accusation that the Board has usurped 
congressional functions, that it applies 
its own view of what is desirable labor 
policy instead of Congress, comes so 
often, from so many directions, and in so 
many contexts, that it is the subcom- 
mittee’s responsibility to determine the 
validity of these charges and to discover, 
if we can, how Congress and the courts, 
and the Board itself, can better review 
and control its operations. 

In the area of labor law, and as re- 
spects the Board’s role in it, every man 
may be a partisan. But I hope that these 
hearings will be received in the same 
impartial spirit in which they will be 
conducted. This is an opportunity to 
criticize honestly where criticism is war- 
ranted, and to praise where praise is de- 
served. Our objective is to do what we 
can to improve the operations of the 
NLRB, administrative agencies in gen- 
eral, and the Government as a whole. 
We shall rely upon witnesses not only to 
analyze the role of the Board in terms 
of the policies established by Congress, 
but also to suggest practical methods by 
which congressional and judicial over- 
sight of this administrative agency and 
the others can be improved. 

The subcommittee has invited a num- 
ber of scholars and other experts in 
administrative law and labor relations to 
testify at the hearings. In addition, we 
shall hear from representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and the Board itself. 
Among those who are presently sched- 
uled to testify or present statements are 
Profs. Derek Bok and Louis Jaffe of the 
Harvard Law School, Prof. Archibald 
Cox of the Harvard Law School and 
formerly Solicitor General of the United 
States, Prof. Howard Lesnick of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Prof. Harry H. 
Wellington of Yale Law School, and Prof. 
Cornelius J. Peck of the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
these hearings it may not be possible 
to hear every person who wishes to tes- 
tify. However, the subcommittee will 
make every effort to accommodate those 
who wish to submit statements for the 
record. All persons desiring to present 
testimony or submit written statements 
should contact the subcommittee office, 
room 1403, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON PROPOSED 
INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 1968 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I want 
to give notice that open public hearings 
on the proposed new Internal Security 
Act of 1968—S. 2988—will begin at 10:30 
a.m. on February 27, and will continue 
through a period of several weeks there- 
after. Any person wishing to testify on 
this bill should communicate with the 
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clerk on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Mr. John Holloman, or the chief counsel 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Mr. Jay Sourwine. Anyone wishing to 
present a prepared statement should sub- 
mit a copy of the statement to the sub- 
committee at least 24 hours before the 
date scheduled for his appearance. 
Written statements for inclusion in the 
record, but not intended to be presented 
orally, may be submitted at any time 
during the course of the hearings, and 
will be admitted to the hearing record if 
found pertinent and not excessive in 
length. 

The hearing on Tuesday, February 27, 
will be held in room 3304 in the New 
Senate Office Building. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 26, 1968, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 269) to au- 
thorize an exchange of lands at Acadia 
National Park, Maine. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if no 
one wishes to speak at this moment, I 
should like to speak for about 5 minutes 
if I may. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana is recognized, although 
the Chair has a request from the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
——— may we have order in the Cham- 

r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator from Montana withhold for just one 
moment. The Chair must insist that the 
Chamber be in order and that the gal- 
leries be quiet. The Senator from Mon- 
tana seeks recognition. 

The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for several additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week, U Thant, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, met for an hour 
with President Johnson at the White 
House. It is safe to assume that the sub- 
ject matter discussed was the possibility 
of negotiations covering a cessation of 
hostilities or an ending of the war in 
Vietnam. What came out of that meeting 
in the way of concensus or agreement, 
I do not know but, again, I think it is 
safe to assume that both men expressed 
a desire for peace and covered, in their 
discussion, various ways, means, and 
possibilities for achieving it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate still is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
position is well taken. The Senator from 
Montana will suspend. The Chair must 
ask the doorkeepers to see that order is 
maintained in the galleries when the 
Senate is in session. 

The Senate will please be in order. 

The Senator from Montana may pro- 
ceed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the weekend, U Thant held a press con- 
ference in which he stated what seems 
to me to be the reasonable belief that 
talks could begin shortly after the United 
States calls off the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

Over the weekend also, there have 
been, more and more, speculative stories 
coming out of Saigon, Bangkok, and 
Washington to the effect that the Presi- 
dent would soon ask for an increase of 
anywhere up to 100,000 men in Viet- 
nam. It is anticipated—again, according 
to speculation—that when Gen. Earl 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, returns to Washington this 
week, he will make a recommendation 
that our forces be increased in Vietnam 
beyond the present ceiling of 525,000 
men by July 1. 

Therefore, it appears to me that this 
country may be facing, on the one hand, 
a pressure to increase its commitment of 
military personnel in Vietnam again 
and perhaps again, and again; and, on 
the other, the need to make further and 
more intensive efforts to reach the ne- 
gotiating table on the basis of views such 
as those advanced by U Thant. It is my 
hope that more attention would be given 
to what U Thant has proposed than 
seems to have been the case up to this 
time. His views are entitled to the most 
deliberate consideration not so much be- 
cause of the immediate situation in Viet- 
nam, but because of the difficulties and 
dilemmas which have been present since 
the very beginning of the conflict. 

Even though it appears to present mili- 
tary questions, I believe that U Thant’s 
proposal to halt the bombing of North 
Vietnam can be given consideration for a 
number of reasons: First, there are very 
few significant targets left in North 
Vietnam; second, the bombing has not 
halted the infiltration of men and sup- 
plies in South Vietnam; and third, the 
bombing has failed to bring Hanoi to the 
conference table. 

A halt to the bombing of the North 
would not, and should not weaken the 
air support of the U.S. forces along the 
17th parallel and most particularly at 
Khe Sanh, These ground forces, without 
question, must continue to have all pos- 
sible air support not only along the 17th 
parallel in Vietnam itself but across the 
infiltration routes which extend through 
Laos. Wherever else it is needed in con- 
junction with ground-force operations, 
air support must be forthcoming. 

It is my belief, however, that U Thant’s 
suggestion makes sense because a way 
around the impasse which confronts us 
in Vietnam will not be found by military 
means but will have to be brought about 
through negotiations. If on the one hand 
the Soviet Union and China are to con- 
tinue ad infinitum to supply North Viet- 
nam with the most sophisticated weap- 
ons and other forms of assistance, and 
if we are to continue the same policy in 
relation to South Vietnam, then I think 
there lies ahead, not only for this country 
but also for the rest of the world, far 
more troublous days than has been the 
case to date. 

Therefore, I would hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, instead of an obsessive pur- 
suit of a solution by a continual escala- 
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tion of manpower commitments, we 
would think about escalating our peace 
efforts in an effort to find an honorable 
settlement—irrespective of considera- 
tions of face. 

No one can say that to halt the bomb- 
ing of the North, as U Thant has pro- 
posed, will bring about fruitful negotia- 
tions, but it is a proposal worth trying 
as a step toward peace. Indeed, it may 
well have more merit than going an- 
other rung of military escalation in the 
hope that it will end the bloodshed, es- 
pecially since every previous step-up has 
produced, not peace, but simply a more 
open ended, more destructive, and more 
devastating war. 

I refer once again, too, to the pro- 
posal made by our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] that we confine the bombing to 
the 17th parallel and to the Ho Chi Minh 
trails in Laos and that we concentrate 
and consolidate our effort and forces 
within South Vietnam. Finally, I would 
refer, once again, to the unanimous reso- 
lution of the Senate which calls for an 
open initiative in the United Nations 
Security Council in an effort to delineate 
a path toward peace—an initiative which 
has yet to be taken. These suggestions 
interrelate with the suggestion of 
U Thant which, I repeat, is deserving of 
our most careful and immediate con- 
sideration. 

In one way or another, it seems to me, 
that it is preferable to make a try for 
negotiations than to continue to heed 
the insatiable calls for more and more 
men as the war spreads and intensifies. 
To make this try, to me, is preferable to 
going back to the past to find out how 
we got into this barbarous war. To me, 
it is preferable to concentrate on today 
and to plan for tomorrow in an effort to 
find an honorable conclusion to the war 
in Vietnam before it gets completely out 
of hand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
text of U Thant’s statement, published 
in the New York Times on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Text oF THANT’s STATEMENT ON TALKS ABOUT 
VIETNAM 

UnrreD Nations, N.Y., February 24.—Vari- 
ous questions have been raised, and different 
interpretations have been given, following 
my recent talks in certain capitals. Indeed, 
it is for me a great advantage in the dis- 
charge of my responsibilities as Secretary 
General of the United Nations to be able to 
meet at intervals with leaders of governments 
and to exchange views with them. 

Obviously, in the present circumstances, 
the war in Vietnam has taken precedence 
over all other subjects in the discussions, 
simply as a result of the increasing concern 
that this war causes the world over. 

Although it is for the parties directly in- 
volved, ultimately—and, I hope, soon—to 
take the steps and establish the contacts 
necessary for negotiations, which they know 
must take place if this war is ever to be 
brought to an end. The Vietnam conflict has 
repercussions which extend far beyond the 
parties themselves. That is why I feel it 
would be useful to present this account of 
what happened during these recent meetings. 

TRAVEL DETAILS GIVEN 

Some of the details of my travel have al- 

ready been made public on a day-to-day 
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basis by the United Nations headquarters. 
Nevertheless, as I feel it relevant to what I 
wish to state today, I will record them again 
in the order in which they took place. 

As is known, I took the opportunity dur- 
ing a brief visit to New Delhi in connection 
with the second session of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development to 
meet the Consul General of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam [North Vietnam], Mr. 
Nguyen Hoa, on Feb. 8, and to discuss with 
him the question of Vietnam. 

The consul general affirmed that his gov- 
ernment would hold talks with Washing- 
ton on all relevant matters at an appropriate 
time after the unconditional cessation of 
bombing and of all other acts of war against 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 

He drew my attention to the statement 
that had been made on this subject the day 
before Feb. 7] by the Foreign Minister of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in an in- 
terview with a press agency, which said, in 
particular, that talks will begin as soon as 
the United States has proved that it has 
really unconditionally stopped the bombing. 
I then put to him some questions which he 
promised to transmit to his Government, as- 
suring me that it would reply to these ques- 
tions as soon as possible. 


FLEW ON TO MOSCOW 


While in New Delhi, I called on the Presi- 
dent of India, Dr. Zakir Husain, and had 
several meetings with the Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

From there I flew to Moscow where I was 
received by the secretary general of the Com- 
munist party, Mr. Leonid Brezhnev; the 
chairman of the council of ministers, Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin, President Nikolai V. 
Podgorny and Foreign Minister Andrei A, 
Gromyko. 

In London, I was received by Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson and had discussions with 
him, Foreign Secretary George Brown, Com- 
monwealth Secretary George Thomson; the 
Minister of State, Lord Chalfont, and the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr, Edward Heath. 

While in London, on Feb. 13, I was in- 
formed that the delegate general of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam in France, Mr. 
Mal Van Bo, had just received a message 
from his Government for transmittal to me. 
This was the reply to the questions I had 
submitted in New Delhi. I left for Paris on 
the 14th and saw Mr. Mai Van Bo, who con- 
veyed to me the reply from his Government, 
dated Feb. 13, to my questions. 

In this message, there was a further clari- 
fication of Hanoi’s position concerning dis- 
cussions with Washington. I was told that 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam would 
hold talks with the United States at the ap- 
propriate time, that is, as soon as the uncon- 
ditional cessation of bombing and of all other 
acts of war against the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam became effective. 


ANY TOPIC ADMISSIBLE 


I was further informed that, at the talks, 
the United States could bring up any mat- 
ters for discussion in the same way as the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam could 
bring up any other. In reply to my query, 
Mr. Mai Van Bo stated that the question of 
the reduction in the fighting in South Viet- 
nam, the question of the reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference and any other question 
could be brought up at the talks. 

On the same day, I was received by Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle and Foreign Min- 
ister Maurice Couve de Murville. Upon my 
return to New York Feb. 15, I informed Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg of the substance 
of my discussions on Vietnam during my 
visit to various countries. On Feb. 16, I con- 
ferred with the permanent observer of the 
Republic of Vietnam [South Vietnam], Mr. 
Nguyen Huu Chi. 

On Feb. 21, I was received by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Secretary of State 
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Dean Rusk in Washington. The President 
reaffirmed his continued desire to achieve a 
peaceful settlement and the continued va- 
lidity of the San Antonio formula. Both the 
President and the Secretary of State stressed 
the no-military-advantage provision of that 
formula. 
CONVICTION REINFORCED 


My talks in various capitals have rein- 
forced my conviction, which I have repeat- 
edly expressed in my public statements on 
the issue of Vietnam for the past three 
years, namely, that the question is essentially 
a political problem which cannot be solved 
through the application of military force. 

In the light of my talks, I reaffirm all that 
I have said in the past concerning my assess- 
ment of the Vietnam problem and my ap- 
proach to it. If the Vietnam question is seen 
as a contest of unyielding will, there can be 
no solution. 

In the broader context it appears, indeed, 
that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are firmly determined to prevent the 
defeat of the side which each supports. If 
such a trend continues, the conclusion is 
inescapable that there will be continued in- 
tensification and escalation of the conflict, 
resulting in unforeseeable developments with 
dire consequences. 


EARLY TALKS EXPECTED 


On the other hand, my recent contacts have 
confirmed my view that, if essential steps are 
taken, they will lead to a chain of events 
which, in the end, can bring about a just 
solution to the problem, and which will save 
both South Vietnam and North Vietnam 
from devastation and virtual destruction and 
will offer a chance for the people of Vietnam 
to regain a sense of national identity and to 
reconstruct their war-torn country. 

Everywhere I found a genuine desire to 
bring this tragic conflict to an end. The in- 
creased intensity of the hostilities during the 
past few weeks should not lead to the con- 
clusion that the door is closed for negotia- 
tions, 

In my view, the indispensable first step 
of ending all bombing and other acts of war 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
should be taken and could be taken without 
too great a military risk. If such a step were 
to be taken, I am more than ever convinced 
that meaningful talks will take place much 
earlier than is generally supposed, even per- 
haps within a matter of a few days. 

As for the questions concerning the con- 
duct of the fighting after the unconditional 
cessation of the bombing, particlularly in the 
demilitarized zone and across the frontiers, 
it can reasonably be assumed that these will 
be dealt with in good faith. The parties them- 
selves should solve this problem in order to 
allow for the larger negotiations to take 
place, with the participation of all parties 
concerned, including the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam and the National Lib- 
eration Front of South Vietnam. 


ATMOSPHERE POISONED 


The Vietnam war has already poisoned the 
atmosphere and strained international rela- 
tions. This strain is keenly felt in The United 
Nations, whose effective functioning has been 
impaired as a result. We are witnessing more 
and more the unfortunate and undesirable 
ene of this war in other parts of the 
world. 

Inasmuch as the United Nations remains 
humanity’s main hope for peace it is my 
duty, regardless of all criticlsms, to try to 
reflect the consensus of international public 
opinion and the deep concern which has ex- 
pressed itself through the forum of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Indeed, the world is anguished and sick- 
ened by the continued intensity and savagery 
of the war, It is heart-rending to witness the 
agony of the innocent civilians who cannot 
possibly know what it is all about, Also the 
military casualties steadily mount. The ugli- 
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ness of the war is matched only by its futil- 
ity. There can be no victory, no defeat, only 
more suffering, more death and more de- 
struction. The very survival of Vietnam is 
at stake. It is time to call a halt. 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad that the Sen- 
ator from Montana, the majority leader, 
has spoken out as he has. I do not know, 
and neither does anyone else here know 
for sure, whether to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam would bring the war to a 
conclusion in that area. 

But we should know that the addition 
of 100,000 men to our fighting forces in 
Southeast Asia will not go very far to- 
ward bringing any war to a successful 
military conclusion. 

I believe it was in the late summer of 
1963 that we were told that adding 6,000 
or 7,000 men to the forces that were 
then in South Vietnam, bringing that 
total to 17,000, would be adequate to re- 
store stability to that country at an early 
date. In fact, it was about that time that 
the Secretary of Defense predicted that 
we would be bringing our forces home by 
Christmas. 

Next thing we knew, we had 35,000 
men there. Then the increase went on 
from there. 

Two years ago we had 160,000 or 170,- 
000 men in Vietnam, and we were told 
if the number were doubled—I think at 
that time General Westmoreland asked 
to have the number doubled, making 
340,000—that would be adequate. Then 
we were told it would take 500,000. Then 
it went up to 525,000. Now it is up to 
probably 625,000. 

In my opinion, the addition of 100,000 
men is only a drop in the bucket if it is 
the determination of the President and 
the administration to bring about a mili- 
tary victory in Southeast Asia. One just 
has to read the news items to see how the 
perimeter of the war is expanding. The 
news this morning states that three cities 
in Laos have been taken by the North 
Vietnamese or the Vietcong—I do not 
know which it is—but this is only a start 
in that direction. We owe something to 
the defense of Laos if we do to other 
countries in Southeast Asia, because Laos, 
in fact, has been on our team to the full- 
est extent—that is, Souvanna Phouma 
has, anyway, even though he controls 
only about half of that country. So we 
may just as well be prepared. 

As I said on the floor a couple of years 
ago, if we are going to fight an all-out 
war in Asia, we must adopt those rules 
and regulations that go with all-out war. 
That means universal conscription. It 
means a big increase in taxes. It means 
wage and price controls. 

The President is inadvertently respon- 
sible for the escalation in prices and 
wages, because every time he asks labor 
not to ask for more money, and every 
time he tells industry not to raise its 
prices, implying we will have wage and 
price controls if they do, it is an open 
invitation to raising wages and raising 
prices in order to get them as high as 
possible before the freeze sets in. 

So I hope nobody is going to be fooled 
by the request for 100,000 more men in 
Asia if we have the idea of a complete 
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military victory in our minds. I would 
suggest that, instead of 100,000, perhaps 
another cipher be added to that figure— 
and not before the “1.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield, on my own time? 
I have 3 minutes. 

I would like to ask one question. First, 
I certainly concur in what my colleagues 
have said. Second, not only is the perim- 
eter of the war expanding, but also its 
Americanization. This deeply concerns 
the American people. It is more and 
more our war. 

I would like to ask the Senator, with 
respect to the cessation of bombings as 
a basis for beginning negotiations, I 
think we “missed the boat” in January 
1967, when the Pope, joined by U Thant, 
and many others, asked that the bomb- 
ing be stopped. 

I would like to ask the Senator, who 
is very knowledgeable in this field, in ad- 
dition to being majority leader, if he does 
not believe it would be a challenge to 
American diplomacy, on which this Goy- 
ernment ought to concentrate, to recre- 
ate the diplomatic conditions of Febru- 
ary 1967. In the postwar world, we have 
seen that it takes the two super powers 
working together to get anything done 
of this nature. If the Soviet Union joined 
the call for a bombing cessation as a 
basis for beginning negotiations, along 
the lines of our San Antonio formula, 
that would represent a situation in which 
the Soviet Union’s prestige is on the line 
just as much as ours. 

It seems to me that this is a key chal- 
lenge facing the administration; this is 
the basic idea on which I would like to 
get the opinion of the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may I 
say that Mr. Kosygin on a number of oc- 
casions has indicated that the step that 
could bring about negotiations would be 
a cessation of the bombing of the North. 

Frankly, I would not care what coun- 
tries were involved if we could find our 
way to the negotiating table, and so I 
would not be at all averse to encom- 
passing all directly and indirectly in- 
volved, including the NLF, China, and 
the Soviet Union. After all, two of those 
are signatories to the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962. 

I can understand the reticence of the 
administration, but we have had sug- 
gestions from the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and the Pope. U Thant has just made a 
trip, at which time he discussed with 
various countries the possibility of 
peace—in New Delhi, in Paris, where he 
talked with Mai Van Bo, Mr. de Gaulle, 
Mr. Couve de Murville. He has come here 
and talked to the President and has indi- 
cated—he could very well have been too 
optimistic—that it would bring about ne- 
gotiations within several days. 

I cannot ste what is to be lost when we 
may have a choice between having nego- 
tiations or the sending of additional tens 
of thousands of our troops to Vietnam. 

Now, it is all speculation so far. No- 
body knows if additional troops are going 
to be sent, but all indications are that 
that is being considered, as a result of 
a series of recent events triggered by 
North Vietnam, as a result of incidents 
that have taken place in 36 provincial 
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capitals and in other cities and hamlets 
as well, 

We haye marines entrenched in Khe 
Sanh. Both sides are ready to jump into 
battle. I do not know whether a battle is 
going to occur in Khe Sanh or not, even 
though all the evidence points to it. I 
would not obviate the possibility, never- 
theless, that Giap, or whoever is respon- 
sible for the situation in the northwest 
corner of South Vietnam, may be pin- 
ning down large numbers of our troops 
in that area for the purpose of carrying 
on activities up and down the peninsula 
and up and down the 38th parallel. 

We have difficulties. We do not know 
how we got into the box of Vietnam. But 
that is a moot question. It is too late to 
decide how we got into it. The important 
question is, how do we get out and how 
do we get out under honorable circum- 
stances? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will yield 
for another moment, I want to reiterate 
that I do not know, and I do not know 
of anyone else who knows, whether a 
cessation of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam would result in peace efforts within 
a reasonable time or not; but we should 
know that if the bombing ceases, in view 
of what other countries have said, and 
there is no honest move toward peace on 
the part of Russia, China, or Vietnam, 
then we could really expect a change in 
world opinion, which up to now has 
largely held the United States responsi- 
ble for the wartime conditions which 
have existed in that part of the world. 

It would at least prove whether the 
Vietcong, the North Vietnamese, and 
their prime supporters, Russia and 
China, really want peace in that area or 
not. We tried, with a resolution, to get 
Russia to stand up and be counted at the 
United Nations, but the administration 
has not seen fit to push the issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that the 
sense of the Senate resolution should be 
used, embarrassment or not, win, lose, or 
draw, because, after all, it did pass this 
body unanimously, and it did express the 
sense of the Senate. ‘The President, I 
know, has attempted to lay the ground- 
work for it, but other events have inter- 
vened, and up to now, no specific action 
has been taken. But I certainly hope, as 
does the Senator from Vermont and every 
other member of this body, regardless of 
how he is elassified, that the members of 
the United Nations will try to do as a 
body what its Secretary General, U 
Thant, has tried to do on his own. I hope 
that those nations which talk peace will 
try to do something to bring it about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana has 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view, particular- 
ly, of the statement of the Senator from 
Vermont about the necessity of radical 
changes in the way we do our business 
if the administration is going to put 
another 100,000 or perhaps 500,000 men 
in Vietnam, I ask whether the majority 
leader knows or can find out for the 
Senate whether or not the administra- 
tion intends to consult Congress and al- 
low it at least to discuss the matter, in 
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view of the very dubious basis for the so- 
called Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

I wonder whether the administration 
is contemplating a declaration of war, 
upon which would be based the kind of 
regulations which the Senator from Ver- 
mont just mentioned. It seems to me, if 
the administration is going now to un- 
dertake a vast new escalation, Congress 
should at least be consulted and have 
an opportunity to express itself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that what I have said is based only 
on speculation and rumors; stories which 
have appeared in the press; a trip last 
week by the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Wheeler, to Saigon; a 
statement issued from Bangkok yester- 
day that it was thought more men 
would be needed; a statement given in an 
interview by General Westmoreland to 
one of the press associations to the effect 
that it was thought he would need more 
men, 

I would feel that as far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned, he will discuss mat- 
ters of this sort. I know he is very anx- 
ious to meet with members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, for example, 
to discuss matters of mutual interest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I understand 
that the majority leader is saying that 
the President has not discussed with 
him such matters as sending another 
100,000 men to Vietnam, nor has he dis- 
cussed with him his plans in this con- 
nection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, nor do I think 
he is in a position where, at this time, 
he can discuss them, because I assume 
he is waiting for information, and on 
the basis of the information and the rec- 
ommendations which will be made, then 
he will be face to face with a decision. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If he has not dis- 
cussed it with the majority leader, I 
take it he has discussed it with no Mem- 
ber of this body. Certainly we have no 
information in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations about these plans. 

It would seem, in view of the disas- 
trous situation in which we find our- 
selves, that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Senate should be in- 
formed about the President’s plans be- 
fore a decision is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure a decision 
will be made, and if and when it is 
made, I am sure the Senate will be in- 
formed at that time. I have no doubt 
that it will. 


FALSEHOOD, FAILURE, AND FUTIL- 
ITY—THE COLLAPSE OF U.S. POL- 
ICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
events of the past few weeks have dem- 
onstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt 
the utter collapse of U.S. policy in South- 
east Asia. 

Facts now coming to light concerning 
the Tonkin Gulf episodes of August 2 and 
4, 1964, further widen the so-called credi- 
bility. gap. The able and distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has stated 
that Secretary McNamara’s statement 
before that committee, as released by 
Secretary McNamara, is “a classic exam- 
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ple of selective declassification of security 
material.” 

He said further: 

Everything related to the Tonkin incidents 
is “secret” except that which the Pentagon 
deems should be made public. This deceives 
the American public. 


I agree. 

I have read the so-called top secret 
carefully compiled report of the staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the transcript of the hearing held 
before that committee on February 20. A 
review of both these documents makes it 
clear that Secretary McNamara did not 
tell the whole truth, either, when he testi- 
fied before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in August 1964 or when he testi- 
fied before it on February of this year. 

Nothing in the staff report could be re- 
motely considered as endangering the se- 
curity of the United States, especially 34% 
years after the events. Surely the North 
Vietnamese know by now what hap- 
pened—even if it has been withheld from 
the American people. 

The American people, who are paying 
the cost in lives, blood, and money, have 
a right to know. 

Secretary McNamara should immedi- 
ately declassify all of the material in the 
staff report and in the Tonkin Gulf hear- 
ing on August 6, 1964. Failing such ac- 
tion on the part of the Secretary, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
should come before the Senate to declas- 
sify the staff report. 

Meanwhile, events in South Vietnam 
attest to the utter futility of U.S. policies 
there. 

As the Wall Street Journal stated in its 
leading editorial on February 23, 1968: 

We think the American people should be 
getting ready to accept, if they haven't al- 
ready, the prospect that the whole Vietnam 
effort may be doomed; it may be falling apart 
beneath our feet. 


Casualty figures published last week 
show that more American fighting men 
were killed in action during the preced- 
ing week—543—than in any other week 
of the war. In the 41 days that had 
elapsed during 1968 when the report was 
made, 2,242 American fighting men have 
been killed in Vietnam. This is at a rate 
of over 20,000 deaths a year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The Senator’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. The events of the 
last 2 weeks have shown conclusively that 
the repeatedly optimistic reports of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and other high ad- 
ministration officials are, as they have 
n for the past 4 years, entirely base- 
ess. 

Militarily the United States has lost 
the initiative. 

Those opposed to the Saigon regime 
have shown conclusively that there can 
be no safety in the streets of any South 
Vietnamese street, including those of 
the nation’s Capital—Saigon. 

Meantime, we have permitted 5,000 
marines to become beseiged in the North 
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in an area becoming increasingly inde- 
fensible. 

And now the call has come from Gen- 
eral Westmoreland in Saigon for more 
American troops. 

To what end? 


The time has come— 


The New York Times stated in its lead- 
ing editorial on February 25, 1968— 
for Americans and their leaders to recog- 
nize that the policy itself is illogical; that it 
entraps the United States in a war without 
visible limits, despite all official optimism; 
that it will continue to make insatiable de- 
mands on American manpower, resources and 
energy far beyond the worth of any con- 
celvable gains. The only sound policy is to 
move from the battlefield to the negotiating 
table with fullest speed. 


The much vaunted pacification pro- 
gram to “win the hearts and minds” of 
the rural population has collapsed as the 
pacification teams have been drawn in to 
defend the very cities on which their own 
security depended. 

In September, with a loud fanfare, the 
administration, based on rigged elections 
and the adoption of a high sounding con- 
stitution, announced that democracy had 
come to South Vietnam. 

That so-called democracy there has 
been rapidly deteriorating the last few 
days. 

The constitution has been suspended. 

The corrupt military junta is jailing 
the leading opponents in the last elec- 
tion protective custody” is what it is 
called, a term highly reminiscent of the 
same term used in Fascist and Commu- 
nist countries. It is not surprising that 
such term is used in a country, one of the 
dominant figures of whom is General Ky, 
whose greatest hero is Adolph Hitler. 

In a moving advertisement in the New 
York Times on February 25, 1968, headed 
“In the Name of God, Let’s Stop It Now,” 
inserted by the International Committee 
of Conscience on Vietnam of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation pointed out that— 

First. The Venerable Thich Tri Quang, 
“widely revered South Vietnamese Bud- 
dhist monk” has been placed in “protec- 
tive custody”; 

Second. The peace candidates in the 
September elections, Au Truong Thanh 
and Truong Dinh Dzue, have been placed 
in “protective custody”; 

Third. Many of the 65 Saigon Univer- 
sity professors who signed an appeal for 
a cease-fire and negotiations have been 
arrested and the others threatened with 
arrest; 

Fourth. Seventeen leaders of South 
Vietnamese student organizations have 
been arrested for appealing for a cease- 
fire and negotiations; 

Fifth. The Roman Catholic Bishops of 
South Vietnam have appealed to both 
sides for a cease-fire and the end of 
hostilities and negotiations. 

Strict censorship of the press has been 
imposed in South Vietnam. 

As Flora Lewis, writing from Saigon in 
the Washington Post states: 

The newspapers here are censored to a 
point that sometimes leaves more white space 
than black. Discouraging remarks are not 
printed. 


Thus the American efforts to bring 


democracy to South Vietnam are re- 
corded in falsehood, failure, and futility. 
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ONE POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE VIETNAM 
DILEMMA 

Recommendations for extrication of 
the United States from its Vietnamese 
folly are not the responsibility of those 
who for years have dissented from United 
States policy in Vietnam. It is the re- 
sponsibility of those who got us into the 
Southeast Asia mess. 

However, if President Johnson really 
wants to get the United States out of the 
morass in Vietnam, and save us from 
ever-mounting and ever-deepening dis- 
aster and the increasing slaughter of the 
flower of our youth and of thousands of 
Vietnamese noncombatants, his oppor- 
tunity is here and now. 

He could go on nationwide radio and 
television and, in effect, say to the Amer- 
ican people: 

“My fellow citizens, I have tried for 4 
years and my predecessors have tried for 
a decade previously to bring a semblance 
of self-government and democracy to the 
people of South Vietnam. It has become 
clear beyond peradventure that it is not 
their desire, and that the United States, 
despite its prodigious efforts in man- 
power and money, and the sacrifice of 
thousands of American lives, cannot 
achieve these desired results for them. 

“I have today ordered the uncondi- 
tional cessation of all bombing of North 
Vietnam and of all offensive operations 
in South Vietnam. In addition, I have 
directed there be an immediate in-place 
cease-fire in South Vietnam on the part 
of United States and have requested the 
Souht Vietnamese Armed Forces to do 
likewise, with only defensive action au- 
thorized. I have called upon the forces 
of the National Liberation Front and of 
North Vietnam in South Vietnam to do 
the same. It is my purpose, which I now 
declare, to initiate a phased military 
withdrawal which should be completed 
within a year. In the meantime, behind 
the shield of American military forces 
with the leverage afforded by U.S. mili- 
tary and economic aid, U.S. representa- 
tives in South Vietnam will insist that 
the Thieu-Ky government broaden the 
base of its Government to include their 
non-Communist opponents, represented 
in large measure by those whom they 
have now jailed and put in protective 
custody, and that this broadened South 
Vietnamese Government begin immedi- 
ate negotiations with the National Liber- 
ation Front so that all these Vietnamese 
components can work out their own 
destinies. 

“In addition, I have directed our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations to work 
with other nations there to find places 
of refuge in other lands for those who 
would not want to live in South Viet- 
nam under the new regime which will 
be formed and I will ask the Congress 
for such additional authority as may be 
needed to admit such refugees to the 
United States and to assist in their re- 
settlement elsewhere. 

“Further, I have instructed our Am- 
bassadors to Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, Canada, India, and Poland to 
propose a greatly strengthened Inter- 
national Control Commission to super- 
vise any elections to be held in South 
Vietnam to obtain an expression of the 
peoples’ will. ‘ 
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“The United States will assist in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the 
burned villages, destroyed buildings and 
defoliated fields, and give suitable fiscal 
assistance to economic development. 
But our military efforts will cease. We 
will make every effort to assist the peo- 
ple of both North and South Vietnam to 
establish whatever form of government 
they can develop.” 

Here lies a solution which both Amer- 
icans and Vietnamese, I am confident, 
will welcome. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks the editorial enti- 
tled “Escalation—To What End” from 
the New York Times of February 25, 
1968, the advertisement entitled “In the 
Name of God, Let’s Stop It Now,” signed 
by the International Committee of Con- 
science of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, and the communique issued by the 
Catholic Bishops of Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1968] 
ESCALATION: To WHat END? 


Three years ago the first American combat 
units were dispatched to Vietnam, with the 
announced purpose of defending United 
States bases. Their arrival boosted the num- 
ber of American military personnel in Viet- 
nam to 27,000. 

By the end of that year—1965—the United 
States had 185,000 troops in Vietnam, and 
they had taken over the brunt of the fighting 
from the South Vietnamese. 

Nearly two years and 300,000 additional 
American fighting men later, Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland came home from Saigon 
last fall to report that the enemy was on the 
run and that he expected the United States 
to begin to “phase out” its operation in Viet- 
nam within two years. He expressed himself 
as content with the ceiling of 525,000 troops 
President Johnson promised him by next 
June. 

This weekend the chairman of the Joint 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, is in 
Vietnam to review the most critical situation 
the United States has faced in that ravaged 
land. He is being pressed for more troops, well 
beyond the 525,000 limit, to shore up thinly 
spread allied forces. In anticipation of that 
call, the Joint Chiefs are re drawing 
up plans for partial mobilization of National 
Guard and Reserve ground forces. 

Given the precarious predicament of the 
American forces now in Southeast Asia and 
the dangerous deterioration of the strategic 
ready reserve at home, both the dispatch 
of more troops to Vietnam and the mobiliza- 
tion of reserves are inescapable. Such is the 
grim compulsion of a policy that has mired 
this country ever deeper in a land war in 
Asia against long-standing expert military 
advice. 

The time has come for Americans and their 
leaders to that the policy itself is 
illogical; that it entraps the United States in 
a war without visible limits, despite all of- 
ficial optimism; that it will continue to make 
insatiable demands on American manpower, 
resources and energy far beyond the worth of 
any conceivable gains. The only sound policy 
is to move from the battlefield to the nego- 
tiating table with fullest speed. 

The search for a road to a negotiated set- 
tlement must start with a bombing halt. The 
risks in such a pause are obviously far less 
than those in the boundless escalation on 
which W. is embarked, especially 
since United Nations Secretary General 
Thant reported yesterday his belief that 
meaningful negotiations would begin “per- 
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haps within a few days” if American planes 
stopped bombing North Vietnam. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1968] 
In THE NAME oF Gop, Let’s Stop Ir Now 


The rapid political deterioration of the 
Saigon regime is marked by acts of suppres- 
sion and terror so naked that religious con- 
science is forced to condemn, We are moved 
to speak as well out of our personal com- 
mitment to our religious and intellectual 
counterparts in Saigon who are now in 
prison for the crime of calling for an im- 
mediate cease-fire and negotiations to end 
the war. 

Four days ago the Venerable Thich Tri 
Quang, widely revered South Vietnamese 
Buddhist monk, was arrested in Saigon and 
put in prison in “protective custody” by the 
Thieu-Ky government. 

The same day, Messrs. Au Truong Thanh 
and Truong Dinh Dzu, were similarly im- 
prisoned. Both were “peace candidates” in the 
recent South Vietnamese elections, (Thanh, 
a minister in three cabinets, was excluded 
from the ballot; Dzu, a lawyer, placed second 
with a strong peace platform. Both have been 
under house arrest at various times since the 
election.) Literally thousands of non-Com- 
munist “political prisoners,” including hun- 
dreds of Buddhist monks, are believed to be 
in South Vietnamese prisons. 

Sixty-five Saigon University professors who 
in January signed an appeal for a cease-fire 
and negotiations were immediately threat- 
ened with arrest and, according to private 
reports received from Saigon, many have 
been arrested. 

This is the January 16 Statement for which 
65 University Professors were threatened with 
arrest. Many have been arrested since: 

“Considering the critical situation that 
may be decisive for the future of the coun- 
try, we, a number of university teachers, 
feel we have the responsibility to make public 
the following statement: 

“1. The present conflict is seriously en- 
dangering the very existence of the Viet- 
namese people from both material and moral 
standpoints. Therefore every Vietnamese has 
the duty to contribute to the finding of a 
suitable way out for his fatherland. As ed- 
ucators we are all the more convinced of this 
obligation because there is nothing more 
harmful to education than violence, destruc- 
tion, killing, deprivation and corruption bred 
by war. 

2. In view of the horror of an ever-expand- 
ing war as well as the nascent hope for an 
ever-elusive peace we cannot but appeal to all 
Vietnamese who have the responsibilities of 
this land not to forfeit this precious opportu- 
nity, because opportunity is quite rare in 
history, to sit together, to recognize one an- 
other as Vietnamese in order to find a form- 
ula for peace based on the supreme interest 
of the nation. 

“3. The complex differences between the 
official positions require subtle solutions that 
can only be reached after long deliberations 
and drawn-out negotiations. 

“In order to create a suitable atmosphere 
for such an open-hearted discussion between 
the belligerent parties and above all to save 
thousands of people from death and suffering 
while a peaceful settlement is being sought, 
we appeal to all the belligerent parties to ex- 
tend indefinitely the tet cease fire and to 
negotiate immediately a peaceful settle- 
ment,” 

“Sarcon, January 16, 1968.” 

Seventeen leaders of student organizations 
of South Vietmamese universities were ar- 
rested after appealing late last year for a 
cease-fire and forming the Inter-University 
Student Committee struggling for De- 
mocracy. Two contracted tuberculosis in 
prison; the others were forced into the armed 
forces after they had gone on a hunger strike. 

This plea came from 17 student leaders 
who have been arrested. 
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“We appeal to you from the Lam Son draft 
center, in Nha Trang, where we have been 
fasting since our arrest more than a week 
ago. We are seventeen student leaders of 
South Vietnam's universities, who were ar- 
rested and ordered to be drafted into the 
South Vietnamese army because of our activi- 
ties in demonstrating against the undemo- 
cratic and unrepresentative elections of Sep- 
tember and October. 

“We know how much some of you have 
struggled to ease the sufferings of our coun- 
try, and we thank you for your efforts. Yet 
the disaster continues and can only be ended 
when we of South Vietnam are free to choose 
a government that will genuinely represent 
our aspirations. To deny us the right to such 
a government, as the present Saigon govern- 
ment has done with the help of the United 
States, is to deny democracy. 

“We appeal to you for your support in our 
efforts, for your intervention on our behalf 
and for your continued solidarity with our 
efforts for the well-being of our tormented 
country. 

“Ho Huu Nuut, 
“Chairman, Student Council, 
Saigon University 
jor the Committee.” 

The Roman Catholic bishops of South 
Vietnam have appealed to both sides for & 
cease-fire and the end of hostilities and 
negotiations. 

Buddhists, Catholics and other Vietnam- 
ese have cried, as have we, “In the name of 
God, stop this slaughter.” Yet our govern- 
ment continues to support a regime in Sal- 
gon which makes of this plea of religious 
conscience a criminal offense. 

Let us stop this horror that we are inflict- 
ing on helpless people; let us stop sending 
our own young men to kill and be killed; let 
us stop laying on their consciences the 
memory that their country commanded 
them to murder civilians and destroy their 
homes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF CONSCIENCE ON VIETNAM OF 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECON- 
CILIATION, 
ROBERT W. Moon, 
National Chairman. 
ALFRED HASSLER, 

Executive Secretary. 
Nrack, N.Y. 

OFFICIAL ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE COM- 
MUNIQUE OF THE CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS 
OF VIETNAM ISSUED ON JANUARY 8, 1968 
In order to respond in all sincerity and re- 

spectful gratitude to the efforts of our Holy 

Father Pope Paul VI, who has worked untir- 

ingly in the search for an equitable peace in 

Viet-Nam, ravaged by war for more than 

twenty years, we, the bishops, devoutly wish 

to communicate the following to all the 

Catholic faithful of Viet-Nam: 

Peace indeed has always been the object 
of mankind's deepest longing, but in these 
times the people of Viet-Nam long for it 
more than anyone else. 

Yet, in our country's present situation, 
does the opportunity to build peace truly 
exist? For as Pope Paul VI has said, “The firm 
foundations of peace are honesty, justice, 
and love in relations between states, within 
each nation, between citizens themselves and 
with governments: and the freedom of indi- 
viduals and peoples . . . otherwise it is not 
peace that will result” (Day of Peace Mes- 
sage). 

Therefore, building peace means first re- 
storing order among persons and thereby 
within society. The building of peace is the 
duty of each and every one of us. 

We Catholics, members of a community 
which is both earthly and spiritual, must at 
all times and in all things respect the truth. 
Never may anyone falsify it or deceive in 
one’s self interest, or the interest of a party, 
one’s country, or religion itself. 
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At all cost, we must show respect for jus- 
tice. Any attack on the material goods or 
moral welfare of another, whosoever he may 
be, is a sin which cries out for reparation. 

With all our soul, we must safeguard the 
freedom of our fellow man, as much as our 
own; Freedom of conscience, complete free- 
dom of speech, and let “no one fear to give 
his life in the service of his country or his 
brethren when they are e: in the de- 
fense of justice and freedom” (Day of Peace 
Message 


* 

Above all, let us live a life of active char- 
ity, loving our neighbor as ourselves, because 
in our neighbor is the image of God: We 
love God by loving Him in man, and espe- 
cially in the person of those who suffer, who 
are hungry, forsaken, sick, exiled, imprisoned, 
and oppressed. 

How shall we have peace if those in whom 
responsibility at any level is vested content 
themselves with “a false rhetoric of words” 
(day of peace message), if their actions be- 
tray sloth, untruth, covetousness, pecula- 
tion, and theft? 

How shall we have peace if citizens no 
longer believe in their just cause and do not 
trust one another? 

There is no one at this time who is not 
aware of our country’s extremely grave con- 
dition, 

That is why, dearly beloved, we must, in 
order to cooperate in the common task of 
our country’s future, build unity amongst all, 
and thus, live intensely, as true Christians, 
in truth, justice, and charity—the sole foun- 
dations of peace. 

Would to God that every Christian would 
agree to live in austerity, putting aside all 
excess and luxury on the occasion of the 
coming Tet (for example, the use of fire- 
crackers, feasting, excessive spending.) 
and be willing to set aside his savings to 
succor those who are in need. 

To that end, we urge all priests who have 
the cure of souls to: organize a campaign of 
prayer and sacrifice for peace, because none 
but God can vouchsafe us peace and none 
but he can change hearts so that peace may 
enter therein. 

Organize lectures or talks in every parish 
for all groups of the faithful, in accordance 
with the message of Pope Paul VI on the 
day of peace and with this communique, so 
that each may see his duty, present and 
future, towards church and homeland. 

Frequently consider whether what has been 
taught in this communique has been put 
into practice, and to persevere in prayer un- 
til peace is restored. 

“Peace is of the essence of the 
Christian religion, because a Christian, in 
proclaiming peace, proclaims Jesus Christ: 
He is our peace” (Eph. 2:14). 

His gospel is the “gospel of peace” (Eph. 
6:15). Through his sacrifice on the cross, He 
has brought about universal reconcilation 
and we, his disciples, are called to be peace- 
makers” (Mat, 5:9) (Day of Peace message). 

We hereby venture on appeal in friend- 
ship to all our brother compatriots who are 
members of other faiths to join their efforts 
to ours in the search for peace for our coun- 
try, a genuine peace in truth, justice, liberty, 
and chari 


Lastly, with all our might, we appeal to 
the good will of the governments of both 
South and North Viet-Nam to build peace 
together. “In the name of the Lord, we cry 
out: Stop! You must meet, you must come 
to the conference table and negotiate in all 
honesty. The time to settle the conflicts is 
now, even if it is with some drawbacks and 
some disadvantages, because later they must 
be settled, with perhaps widespread injury 
and disaster the horror of which no one for 
the moment can imagine” (Enc. Matri 
Christi). 

We conclude by repeating the words of his 
Holiness Paul VI in his message of May 
2, 1967: “Therefore, the bombings of the ter- 
ritory of the north must cease and the in- 
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filtrations of arms and war materiel into the 
south must cease at the same time...” 


THE CRITICAL COPPER SITUATION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr, President, the Na- 
tion can no longer suffer the injurious 
situation that continues to prevail in the 
nationwide copper strike now in its eighth 
month. I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to several new 
developments in this mammoth labor 
dispute so that we may all evaluate the 
seriousness of the situation facing us 
and properly insist on action by the 
White House. 

First, I think it necessary to call the 
attention of the Nation to the fact that 
by his inaction and refusal to initiate 
emergency legal provisions that could at 
least put the mines back in operation for 
80 days, the President is playing into the 
hands of international Communist in- 
terests. 

That, of course, is a serious charge to 
make, but there can be no other conclu- 
sion. There is only so much copper pro- 
duction available in the world. With the 
American producers shut down, we have 
had to turn to other sources, One of these 
sources has been the London Metal Ex- 
change. 

Last Tuesday, I placed in the RECORD, 
on pages 3455-3456, a detailed letter 
from Mr. B. H. Gerwin, assistant to the 
director, State of Arizona Department 
of Mineral Resources. Mr. Gerwin goes 
into great detail as to the origination 
of these copper replacements to the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange. He points out that 
while we are technically correct in not 
trading with Iron Curtain countries, 
still the effect is the same. I read 
from an Associated Press dispatch date- 
lined London, carried in the Arizona 
Republic on February 7, page 25, which 
says: 

British and Continental Europe operations 
have been buying substantial tonnages of 
copper from East Germany and the Soviet 
Union to replace supplies they have shipped 
to the United States to take advantage of 
high copper prices there during its 7-month 
copper strike— 


And that— 

United States consumers are prohibited 
from buying metal directly from East Euro- 
pean countries, 


Mr. President, while this part of our 
copper imports is relatively small in com- 
parison with the amounts purchased 
from South American and other sources, 
still I ask: How can the President seek 
the Nation’s full support of the war effort 
in Vietnam without taking remedial steps 
that would clear up this strike and stop 
this aid to our international opponents? 
By his continued refusal to invoke emer- 
gency provisions of existing labor law, 
we have a situation where we are actually 
aiding Communist nations in their efforts 
to overtake us. Certainly it is inconsistent 
for the President to be fighting com- 
munism in Vietnam and assisting it in 
Europe. 

Anyone wishing further substantiation 
of this information can refer to the ma- 
terial I inserted in the Recor last Tues- 
day, and I have some additional technical 
tables in my office. 

This most serious situation, in addition 
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to being questionable and detrimental 
psychologically, has the very serious 
practical effect of continuing to “leave 
the spigot running,” as my distinguished 
friend from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
expressed it here on the Senate floor the 
other day. It makes our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation worse and worse as the 
strike continues. Even if the strike were 
settled today there will be a considerable 
timelag before these shipments already 
ordered and in the pipeline can be shut 
off. And it will take some time, of course, 
for the domestic producers to get produc- 
tion rolling again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. On top of all these prob- 
lems the International Longshoreman’s 
Association announced last Thursday, 
February 22, that they will boycott the 
handling of copper imports. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is preposterous. 

Besides flying in the face of labor's 
announced support of the Nation’s war 
effort, it is blatantly illegal. 

Section 8(b)(4) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act specifically forbids this kind of sec- 
ondary boycott, Not only would this ac- 
tion by the ILA be in violation of the 
law, but also, it would have an immedi- 
ate effect upon the preparation of shell 
casings and other strategic war materials 
supporting our fighting men, like the 
marines at Khe Sanh. 

I have a telegram from the president 
of the Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., in 
New Brunswick, N.J. I will place the en- 
tire telegram in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks, but may I just quote 
briefly from his wire: 

With the intended call to active duty of 
some 60,000 reservists there arises an im- 
portant question: what are these men going 
to use to fire their weapons if all copper is 
cut off? Surely if there ever was a moment 
of crisis for Presidential action that moment 
is now— 


A former resident of Arizona, now liv- 
ing in Louisiana, has written to the Pres- 
ident about his continued inaction and 
says, “Our country cannot tolerate this 
condition any longer.” 

The Washington Post this morning 
carried an editorial strongly critical of 
the inaction besetting the White House, 
and concluded: 

With the ILA disposed to throw its weight 
around in reckless disregard of the national 
interest, Taft-Hartley may well be the only 
feasible answer. 


Mr. President, all these statements 
merely echo what some of my fellow 
Senators and I have been stating in this 
room for months and months, The time 
is long past for the President to take 
action in the national interest. 

General Cable Corp. had scheduled 
cuts in production in more than 40 
plants across the country. 

On Saturday, the Commerce Depart- 
ment ordered refiners to accept only de- 
fense orders and to withhold delivery on 
orders to all other users. That order still 
stands. Westinghouse and Western Elec- 
tric have had to curtail plant activity. 
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What other evidence does the Presi- 
dent need to convince him that a na- 
tional emergency exists? 

I know that the ILA stated Saturday 
that it had imposed the boycott by a 
clerical error and was suspending it 
“temporarily.” I suspect their legal de- 
partment told them they were conduct- 
ing a “schoolboy case” in the illegal use 
of secondary boycotts. 

But be that as it may, the threat to 
national security still exists. The sword 
hangs over the Nation’s head by the 
slenderest of threads. This abuse of 
union power points to the need for new 
laws to deal with a new degree of irre- 
sponsibility on the part of union leaders, 

I say the President must take action 
today. 

This is not the only instance that has 
prevailed so far. Other Government 
agencies charged with settling labor 
problems have been dragging their feet. 
The evidence is strong that they have 
been dragging their feet with at least 
tacit support from the White House. 

One of the major producers of copper, 
Kennecott, which has substantial pro- 
duction in my State, filed a charge with 
the National Labor Relations Board on 
October 18, 1967. Case No. 27-CB-453 
filed in Salt Lake City, Utah. In this 
particular case the company charged 
the unions with two specific unfair labor 
practices under section 8(b) (3) of Taft- 
Hartley which makes it an unfair labor 
practice for unions to refuse to bargain. 

First, they said the unions are seeking 
to unilaterally change the bargaining 
unit. For example, management may not 
simply say, “I will no longer bargain 
with all the workers in my machine shop, 
I will just bargain with the lathe opera- 
tors.” Doing something like that could 
constitute an unfair labor practice for an 
employer where the union has been certi- 
fied by the Board. 

Second, the company said the union’s 
insistence upon companywide bargain- 
ing, even though it was a nonmandatory 
condition, constituted a refusal to bar- 
gain. If itis a refusal to bargain, then the 
union is guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

Normally, the investigation of such a 
complaint takes about 60 days, During 
this time the NLRB as General Counsel 
either dismisses the case or files a com- 
plaint before the Board. Four months 
have elapsed, and the General Counsel’s 
Office is still “studying” the case. 

Mr. President, I submit that such an 
exhaustive “study” would not be required 
if this were a complaint against a com- 
pany, or if the President did not have a 
personal interest in the case on the side 
of the unions. 

Why do I say he has such a personal 
interest? Listen to these words uttered 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
last week in Bal Harbour, Fla.: 

The President's record is, and I quote, 
“equal to or better than the first four years 
of the Roosevelt Administration.” Frankly, I 
consider it even better for us. 


It is clear to even the most unsophisti- 
cated observer that the President has 
done everything in his power to bail out 
the big unions—and he is still following 
that course even to the detriment of the 
Nation. Mr. Meany’s effusive praise of the 
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President indicates that our Chief Exec- 
utive is locked in with big labor, at least 
until after the elections. 

If the NLRB had handled this case 
within its normal pattern, we well might 
have had a settlement by this time. I 
think the President should take his re- 
straining hand off the NLRB and at least 
let us have a decision. Perhaps some 
progress can then be made. 

Mr, President, the temper of the Na- 
tion is rising. An outpouring of public 
indignation is about to come to pass, in 
connection with this labor stoppage, that 
has heretofore been unparalleled. And 
the public has every reason to be mad. 

When will the administration wake up 
to this naked abuse of union power that 
threatens to undermine the very foun- 
dation of liberty? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following letters, telegrams, 
articles, and editorials to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ILA CALLS BOYCOTT OF COPPER IMPORTS 

Mumr Brack, FLA., February 22.—A long- 
shoremen’s boycott against multimillion 
dollar imports of foreign copper was an- 
nounced today in a mounting AFL-CIO cam- 
paign to aid 60,000 U.S. copper strikers. 

At the same time, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany announced a major financial 
campaign among all 63,000 affiliated locals 
to “adopt a copper striker.” It is the first 
such effort to enlist virtually the entire labor 
movement in a strike in some 40 years, 
Meany said. 

The pledge to boycott all copper shipments 
was made in a telegram to copper strike 
leader Joseph P. Molony. 

“The International Longshoremen have 
decided in the interest of helping their fel- 
low trade unionists on strike against the 
copper companies to refuse to handle all 
imports and exports of copper in the United 
States and Canada,” said president Thomas 
W. Gleason of the International Longshore- 
men's Association, 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, here 
to talk with AFL-CIO leaders, said earlier 
that copper imports amount to $2 million to 
$3 million a day since the seven-month-old 
strike halted most U.S. production. 

[The strike, now shaping up as the biggest 
labor-management confrontation of the dec- 
ade, has brought domestic copper production 
to a standstill. Substantial supplies have 
been imported, including some from foreign 
subsidiaries of American firms, but it costs 
twice as much, The inclusion of Canada in 
the ILA restriction apparently was designed 
to prevent U.S. importers from bringing 
copper in from Canada.] 

Gleason, in a boycott against shipment of 
U.S. wheat to Russia several years ago, 
showed the power of his union to halt the 
loading or unloading of any cargo at East 
and Gulf coast ports. 

Most copper imports have been coming 
into U.S. ports from South America. 

Wirtz earlier said the Federal Government 
planned no further intervention in the bit- 
ter copper strike, but a boycott that shut off 
foreign supplies might force the Johnson 
Administration’s hand. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 26, 1968] 
COPPER EMERGENCY? 


The Government cannot stand by and al- 
low the International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation to embargo shipments of copper in 
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order to aid the strikers who have kept the 
domestic copper industry idle for seven 
months. It is true that 40,000 tons of refined 
copper are being imported monthly to relieve 
the sharp draw-down of the American stock- 
pile. But this seems to be essential to avoid 
a dangerous shortage in time of war. It is not 
the prerogative of the ILA or any other labor 
union to tell the Government that it may not 
import necessities in times of emergency. In- 
deed, it is not the right of organized labor to 
set Government trade policies in the best of 
times. 

If the situation is not yet critical, it is not 
far from being so. The national objective is 
& copper supply of 775,000 tons on hand and 
in the stockpile, At present the stockpile is 
down to 284,000 tons, and some of this must 
be released to the mints. Because of the 
shortage the price of copper has skyrocketed 
from 38 cents about the time the strike be- 
gan to 70 cents or more today, and the high- 
er prices will certainly be reflected in the cost 
of military supplies. 

The outlook is the more gloomy because 
the unions in the copper industry have 
turned down a reasonable bargaining pro- 
posal from the President’s panel which in- 
vestigated the dispute. The panel and two 
Cabinet members asked that bargaining be- 
gin immediately within three separate units: 
(1) Copper mining, smelting and refining; 
(2) Units producing other non-ferrous 
metals; and (3) Copper wire and cable and 
brass fabrication. Certainly this was a sub- 
stantial concession to the union demand for 
company-wide bargaining, and it is most un- 
fortunate that it was not made a basis for 
serious bargaining. 

In the circumstances, the President may 
soon have no alternative to invocation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Inadequate though it is, 
that law can terminate a walkout for 80 days 
when the national health or safety is im- 
periled. With the ILA disposed to throw its 
weight around in reckless disregard of the 
national interest, Taft-Hartley may well be 
the only feasible answer. 


MEANY HEIGHTENS JOHNSON PRAISE—TERMS 
RECORD BETTER THAN MROOSEVELT'S IN 
1932-36 

(By David R. Jones) 

Bau HARBOUR, FLA., February 21.—George 
Meany said today that the first four years of 
the Johnson Administration had been better 
for organized labor than Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's initial term. 

The president of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations made the remark as he continued to 
raise ever higher his praise for President 
Johnson in advance of what the labor move- 
ment believes will be a crucial election. 

Mr. Meany, saying that the election this 
year would be “quite clearly a choice between 
liberalism and conservatism,” called the 
President's record “equal to or better than 
the first four years of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration.” 

“Frankly, I consider it even better for us,” 
he said. 

He made the remarks in a closed meeting 
of the administrative committee of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education, the political 
arm of the AF.L-C.I.O. 


NEW DEAL RECALLED 


Mr. Meany in the past has compared Mr. 
Johnson's record favorably with the Roose- 
velt years of 1932 through 1936. But federa- 
tion spokesman who briefed reporters on Mr, 
Meany’s remarks said that he had never 
gone quite so far as he did today. 

The first four years of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration included New Deal social legis- 
lation and the passage of the Wagner Act in 
1935. That law gave labor unions their basic 
rights to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers. 

Organized labor in the last couple of years 
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has not done notably well getting its special 
interest labor bills through Congress, except 
for an increase in the minimum wage. 

Mr. Meany’s praise was directed mainly at 
Mr. Johnson's broader social programs in 
such fields as education, poverty, civil rights, 
urban affairs and health. 

Alexander E, Barkan, the COPE director, 
said at the meeting at the Americana Hotel 
that he saw “solid evidence” of much more 
political interest among union officials in the 
first two of 14 regional COPE meetings than 
in prior years. 

The committee leaders were shown a 30- 
minute color film in which President John- 
son and Mr, Meany discussed major election 
issues and expressed mutual admiration. The 
film was made last month at the White 
House, and prints will be sold to interested 
local unions for $40, or $49 below cost. 


New ORLEANS, LA., 
February 22, 1968. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESWENT: The time is past due to 
take the obvious corrective steps in the 
Copper Strike. I don’t know how much 
longer it will take before you and our other 
political leaders will drop the coddling and 
diplomatic waltzing with Union bosses, The 
situation, which is so strongly evidenced in 
this disgraceful strike, and blatant refusal 
to consider your investigating committee's 
recommendations to negotiate contracts on 
a broad area basis, is glaring proof of the 
sad state our nation has reached with abject 
tolerance of labor unions, 

The action needed is clear. I strongly 
recommend that you invoke measures to 
force an immediate return to work in the 
copper industry. The time is at least four 
months oyerdue, Our country cannot tolerate 
this condition any longer, Furthermore, with 
this concrete example of complete disregard 
of personal and governmental needs in a 
semi-war state, you should immediately ex- 
amine all laws pertinent to the excessive 
and monopolistic growth of Unionism to a 
degree wherein individual liberties and rights 
have been so compltely eroded. You should 
examine the devastating pro-labor National 
Labor Relation Board and implement 
measures to correct many of their rulings 
which have created this despotic monster: 

1.) A monster that virtually controls price 
by closing one segment of a national indus- 
try down. 


2.) Stops national rail or truck movement 
to a degree wherein segments of the popula- 
tion could virtually starve, or be deprived 
of essential fuels, etc. 

3.) Virtually control the election of state 
or federal representatives. 

4.) Control an industry, a business, etc. 
insofar as its ability to survive in a competi- 
tive society. 

Please stop the ridiculous debates about 
monopolies in industry, You've got a bigger 
monopoly in Unions. Unions can influence a 
greater segment of our American way of life 
than a price of a product or commodity. 

I sincerely urge that you take strong hold 
of the reins entrusted in your hands and 
redirect this cancerous condition—di 
as a “Union of Labor”. When such power is 
entrusted in any individual or group—it 
borders on demagogy. This nation was 
founded on the abolition of such injustices. 

I am submitting a copy of this letter to 
the Senators and Representatives of Arizona 
and Louisiana—with my specific request that 
they bend their full effort and support in 
correcting the ills of Unionism. This matter 
is even far more urgent than your desegre- 
gation and/or Great Society issues, 

Respectfully yours, 
A. T. SHUKAS. 
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New Brunswick, N.J., 
February 23, 1968. 
Hon. PAUL J. FANNIN, 
U.S. Senator from Arizona, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

In the last twenty-four hours, two major 
developments have occurred to make the 
copper strike an even more critical threat to 
the welfare of the Nation. In view of these 
developments, I urge you to prevail upon the 
President to take all necessary action to bring 
this dispute to an immediate settlement. 
The announcement this morning that addi- 
tional efforts by labor to prohibit shipments 
of copper from abroad to enter this country 
means that all copper supplies will virtually 
be cut off, since foreign copper has been the 
chief source of supply during this critical 
period. 

With the intended call to active duty of 
some 50,000 reservists, there arises an im- 
portant question: What are these men going 
to use to fire their weapons if all copper is 
cut off? Surely if there ever was a moment 
of crisis for presidential action, that moment 
is now. 

I need not emphasize the devastating 
effects the copper strike has had on this 
Nation. The balance of payment situation 
suffering at the rate of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
a day; unemployment, with thousands of 
Americans affected in the Raritan Valley area 
of New Jersey alone; a staggering effect of 
the strike in the five western copper pro- 
ducing States. 

The President must take action. The strike 
impact on the economic well being on life 
of the entire Nation has been allowed to con- 
tinue too long. 

CARL S. MENGER, 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona with great interest and 
great respect. There are some questions 
I would like to raise, however, and some 
comments which I would like to make. 

As far as the NLRB is concerned in the 
Kennecott case, it is my impression that 
the President is not holding up that de- 
cision but that it is the NLRB itself 
which is doing so. 

As far as the President playing into the 
hands of international Communist in- 
terests and the Associated Press dispatch 
which stated: 

British and continental Europe operations 
have been buying substantial tonnages of 
copper from East Germany and the Soviet 
Union to replace supplies they have shipped 
to the United States to take advantage of 
high copper prices there during its 7-month 
copper strike. 


I should point out that East Germany 
produces practically nothing in the way 
of copper. 

I have no figures as to what the Soviet 
Union has. I do not think it is too sub- 
stantial. However, as the Senator indi- 
cates himself in the first paragraph on 
page 2, the larger part of the imports 
have come from places like Chile, Zam- 
bia, Australia, and Canada, as well. 

The Senator also raises the question 
with respect to Taft-Hartley and it is a 
question which he has been consistently 
raising since the start of the strike. The 
information which the administration 
has given me, and this bears out what 
the Senator has said, is that there are 
only certain conditions under which 
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Taft-Hartley can be invoked, and they 
have to do with a national emergency. 
I understand the Government at the 
present time is getting all the copper it 
needs by paying a very high price for it, 
far above the 38 cents that was the price 
before the strike. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment has 259,000 tons of copper—I 
do not know whether they are long or 
short tons—in the strategic stockpile. 

As far as the Taft-Hartley Act is con- 
cerned, if it had been invoked in the be- 
ginning I think it would have been more 
effective then than now, but that is a 
decision which the President would 
make. I make that statement because of 
the fact that the companies will have to 
dewater the sumps in the shaft mines, 
retimber, take care of falling rock, and 
do other work to get the shaft mines in 
operation. That would take some time. 
Less time would be required in open pits 
in States such as Utah, Nevada, and 
Montana. We might well face a situa- 
tion, however, at the end of 80 days 
where no settlement had been reached 
and where the strike would again re- 
sume. 

I do not think the President should be 
accused of inaction because he has been 
guided largely by his Secretary of Labor 
and Secretary of Commerce and he has 
depended on them for advice and coun- 
sel. 

I must admit I have been to see the 
President, I have written to the Presi- 
dent, and I have telegraphed the Presi- 
dent to see if he would not do something 
to bring about an end to this terrible 
strike which has lasted so long now, and 
is going into the eighth month, and 
there is no end in sight. 

I wish to read a telegram which I sent 
to the President a week ago Sunday: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1968. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am sorely disap- 
pointed and disturbed that the White 
House mediation panel seems to have failed 
in its efforts to settle the seven months old 
copper strike, It appears that both sides the 
union and companies have arrived at an 
impasse and are still operating on an arms 
length basis and as it is my understanding 
that there is no possibility of other direct 
Government intervention, that the issue 
must now be carried a step further. I would 
most respectfully request that if the panel 
in fact has failed to make progress towards a 
settlement, that you give serious and per- 
sonal consideration to calling the two sides 
together, lock them up in a room and keep 
them there until a settlement is achieved. 
I make this request because of the hunger, 
distress and hardship facing over ten thou- 
sand miners and smeltermen and their fami- 
lies in Montana alone as well as others in the 
Rocky Mountain States. Seven months is too 
long for any kind of strike. This matter must 
be met head on. The companies and unions 
must be brought together and they both 
must get down to bedrock and engage in 
serious free collective bargaining. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 


I omitted one thing. If he will get them 
in a room he should not only lock the 
door on them until they arrive at a settle- 
ment, but he should throw away the key, 
as well. The time for action is now. 
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I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona for his unfeiling and un- 
flagging interest in this strike which 
cannot continue and which must be 
faced up to now before it is too late. 

Mr. FANNIN. I have great admiration 
for the distinguished majority leader. I 
commend him for the excellent effort he 
made to bring the strike to the attention 
of Congress. 

As far as the NLRB is concerned, I 
believe the record speaks for itself. This 
is my opinion, and I feel I am justified in 
making that evaluation. 

As far as copper coming from sources 
through East Germany, this is different 
than coming from sources in East 
Germany. I feel that the copper was 
possibly produced in other areas—maybe 
the Soviet Union itself—but it did come 
through East Germany. 

As far as the invocation of Taft- 
Hartley is concerned, I would say that all 
the 28 times it has been invoked, there 
were less compelling circumstances 
affecting this Nation than are now in- 
volved in the copper strike today. 

If we evaluate what has taken place as 
a result of this copper strike under a war 
condition, without the tremendous im- 
pact on the balance of payments, it is still 
tremendously important that we have 
the strike settled. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN, I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not mandatory 
under certain conditions that the pro- 
Hens of the Taft-Hartley Act be im- 


Mr. FANNIN. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California that 
it is the decision of the President. I feel 
in this instance that the problems that 
have been invoked by not having the 
Taft-Hartley provisions come about have 
been extremely serious. If I had a de- 
cision to make, it would be different than 
the one that has been made. 

Mr. MURPHY. I understand this de- 
cision is in the discretion of the President 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. Has not this copper 
strike had a bad effect on our balance- 
of-payments situation? 

Mr. FANNIN. It has. On the basis of 
the information furnished to me, I would 
say the effect is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $750,000 to $1 billion a year 
on our balance of payments. 

Mr. MURPHY. Would it not be con- 
sistent to invoke Taft-Hartley and try to 
use that machinery to get this strike over 
as quickly as possible? 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct, I 
have entreated the President to invoke 
Taft-Hartley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
continue for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

If you take the number of pounds of 
copper available in our inventory and be- 
ing mined, and the number of pounds 
needed, you might come up with a figure 
and say, “Here is enough copper.” That 
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would be like saying there is enough 
candy to feed all the people of the coun- 
try, but nothing else for them to eat. In 
other words, it is not the amount cop- 
per but the types of copper which are 
significant. There are certain types of 
which we are very short. From informa- 
tion furnished, which I have placed in 
the Recorp, there is a great shortage of 
certain types of copper which affects the 
national defense effort. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
because of this strike, more and more 
industries are turning to substitute mar- 
kets—markets that ordinarily would be- 
long to the copper industry and, histori- 
cally, have long belonged to the industry 
and are now in danger of being lost, and 
lost permanently? 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 
Not only that but also the long-term 
detrimental effect must be considered. 
Many foreign countries are now develop- 
ing increased resources and an ability 
to mine copper and place their copper in 
competition with ours. Moreover, proc- 
essing plants in many other countries 
are being developed to the point that they 
will be a greater competitive factor, 
which will also be detrimental to copper 
mining in the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And they are doing 
it at very high prices; is that not correct? 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 
The price which I have quoted is around 
70 cents a pound, whereas when the strike 
began it was in the neighborhood of 38 
cents a pound. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr, FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I join in commending 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
for the forthright and courageous lead- 
ership he has been providing in the dis- 
cussions on this all-important issue. 

I should like to place in the RECORD a 
letter on this matter, dated November 22, 
1967, which I addressed to the President 
of the United States. The letter points 
out that the 80-day injunction provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was available to 
him at that time in connection with the 
copper strike, and the letter urged him 
to invoke it. 

In reply, I received a letter dated De- 
cember 8, 1967, not from the President, 
not from the Secretary of Labor, but from 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor, Thomas 
R. Donahue. Mr. Donahue responded in 
part: 

You may be certain that if the present 
dispute should continue so as to create a 
crisis of the dimensions contemplated by 
Congress in the Taft-Hartley Act, the Presi- 
dent will take appropriate action. 


Mr. Donahue's reply was dated quite 
some time ago. Today, we are faced with 
legislation to remove the gold cover. We 
see our balance-of-payments deficit be- 
coming more and more of a serious 
problem. The copper strike is going on 
and on and on. We are importing copper 
to meet our wartime needs. The war in 
Vietnam goes on and on and grows more 
serious. Mr. President, if all these things 
do not point to a national emergency, 
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then I cannot imagine what would con- 
stitute a national emergency. 

Even though I can report that a part 
of the copper strike which was taking 
place in my State has been settled, I 
continued to be concerned about the 
effect of this strike on the Nation as a 
whole. I certainly hope, as a result of 
the leadership which the Senator from 
Arizona is providing, that the President 
will take a new look and will move for- 
ward to use the emergency powers avail- 
able under Taft-Hartley. 

Mr. FANNIN. I certainly thank the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
who we all know is a capable and know- 
ledgeable man in labor affairs, one of 
the leaders in this body and formerly 
leader in the other body. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the two let- 
ters to which I have just referred printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 22, 1967. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, PRESIDENT: As you are aware, 
the nationwide copper strike will enter its 
sixth month on December 15, 1967. This 
strike has shut down ninety percent of the 
copper industry and has idled 40,000 to 
50,000 workers. 

Many copper consumers have been forced 
to suspend operations, and many others are 
seeking—and finding—alternative sources of 
supply or satisfactory substitutes for the 
metal. Thus, the strike is severely disrupting 
production in key industries, including in- 
dustries essential to the national defense ef- 
fort. Also, it may be causing irreparable in- 
jury to our domestic copper industry. 

Helpless individual workers and their 
families are suffering intolerable hardships. 

These conditions threaten to imperil the 
national health and safety. They must be 
abated. 

I therefore urge that you exercise the au- 
thority vested in you by section 206 of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(Taft-Hartley) to appoint a board of inquiry 
and, if the board’s report so indicates, to 
direct the Attorney General to seek a statu- 
tory injunction of the strike. 

I further urge that you call upon the par- 
ties involved in the dispute to work earnestly 
towards a fair settlement of the issues, to 
assure that upon dissolution of the injunc- 
tion we will not witness a resumption of the 
extreme conditions which made it necessary. 

I believe that such action on your part has 
become a matter of prime national concern 
and must not be delayed. 

With best wishes and my kind regards, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S, Senator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: President Johnson 
has asked me to reply to your letter of Novem- 
ber 22, 1967, concerning the nationwide cop- 
per strikes. You ask the President to invoke 
the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and to urge the parties to 
work toward a timely and equitable settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

As you know, the administration is deeply 
concerned over the hardships experienced 
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by industry as well as employees and their 
families as a result of this dispute. We are at- 
tempting in various ways to bring about a 
settlement which would lead to a resumption 
of operations. The Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service has been working with 
the parties since the beginning of the dis- 
pute in a continuing effort to encourage 
a resolution of the issues involved. In addi- 
tion, a special panel of federal mediators has 
made continuing attempts to assist the par- 
ties in reaching agreement. Similar efforts 
were made by the governors of several of 
the affected states, as well as by high-level 
administration officials. 

You may be certain that if the present dis- 
pute should continue so as to create a crisis 
of the dimensions contemplated by Co 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, the President will 
take appropriate action. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS R. DONAHUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD W. COOK, 
OF MEMPHIS, BEFORE JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Joint 
Economic Committee, under the able 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] and 
Representative Curtis, of Missouri, 
has just concluded its annual hearings 
on the President’s economic report and 
the report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. The record that has been care- 
fully and imaginatively built up will be 
of particular importance to us in a year 
sat could hold severe economic disrup- 

ons, 

Among the dozen or so witnesses that 
have been heard by the committee is 
Edward W. Cook of Memphis. Mr. Cook, 
a prominent figure in local government 
and widely respected in the business 
community, warned on Monday of last 
week against hasty or unwise actions that 
might well worsen the already grave 
position in which this country finds itself 
among the trading nations of the world. 

Mr. Cook is frank in stating what he 
believes to be the failure of the United 
States during the Kennedy round to 
achieve any meaningful advances in ag- 
ricultural provisions. In fact, Mr. Cook 
alleges that the International Grain 
Agreement, which grew out of the Ken- 
nedy round and which is now pending 
before the Senate, represents a grievous 
step backward from the goal of ever- 
freer trade that has been so loudly and 
so often embraced by this Nation. He 
sees the IGA as raising wheat prices to 
a level that greatly exceeds the level they 
would reach if gradually permitted to 
do so within a relatively free market 
system. As the American Farm Bureau 
Federation put it week before last in 
testimony before the same committee, 
the IGA “tends to legitimize trade re- 
strictions.“ 

Mr. Cook also takes a look at the pos- 
sibility of using export tax rebates, a 
questionable tool to be employed at a 
time when there is much national con- 
cern over Government subsidies abroad. 
If the tax laws must be used to encour- 
age trade in a world market priced toa 
low for American goods, Mr. Cook sug- 
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gests that we take a close look at some 
sort of “tax forgiveness” on export earn- 
ings. 

Mr. President, Mr. Cook's testimony is 
brief and clear. It treats matters that are 
of immediate strategic significance to 
Congress and the Nation. I commend 
it to the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE OF THE U.S, CONGRESS, FEBRU- 
ary 19, 1968 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee, I am Edward W. Cook, President of 

Cook and Co. of Memphis, Tennessee. Our 

company is specialized in the export of U.S. 

agricultural commodities, primarily wheat, 

cotton, feed grains and soybeans. 

Elliot Janeway in his recent book, The 
Economics of Crisis, wrote, The double base 
on which the American economy stands, 
combining world leadership in farm pro- 
duction with world leadership in industrial 
production, has from the beginning given it 
a distinctive advantage in world competi- 
tion.” 

Without going into great detail let me 
further dramatize the importance to U.S. 
agriculture of world trade by quoting from 
a synopsis of “Agricultural Trade and 
Trade Policy,” by Oscar Zaglitz, published by 
the National Advisory Commission on Food 
and Fiber in August 1967: 

“(1) U.S. agriculture is one of the Nation's 
largest export industries. The degree to 
which it can use its resources depends on the 
extent to which it can supplement its do- 
mestic sales by sales in foreign markets. 

“(2) Its dependence on exports has in- 
creased since World War II because, stimu- 
lated by technological progress and structu- 
ral improvements, its productive capacity 
has grown faster than domestic demand for 
its products, 

(8) A major expansion of U.S. agricul- 
tural exports was achieved after World War 
I and particularly during the last dozen of 
years. Food aid has been an important for- 
eign outlet for U.S. agriculture in the post- 
war period. But the great expansion in its 
exports had its basis in the growth of for- 
eign countries’ commercial import of agricul- 
tural products. 

“(4) Full use of the resources of U.S. agri- 
culture will require further expansion of its 
exports. This will also be in the interest of 
our Nation; and it will be helpful in im- 
proving the U.S. balance of payments. 

“(5) The future prospects for the agricul- 
tural exports depend largely on our foreign 
trade policy. In view of the frequent calls 
from some sectors of the U.S. economy, and 
also from some agricultural sectors, for more 
protection, American agriculture must not 
forget that the spiraling protectionism in 
the period after World War I, which culmi- 
nated in the “beggar my neighbor“ policies 
of the Depression, played a decisive role in 
the decline of the agricultural exports dur- 
ing the late Twenties and early Thirties and 
in the collapse of tural prices which 
resulted, and which brought distress to many 
thousands of farmers in all parts of the 
United States, Government price supports 
and other governmental measures, under 
such conditions, could not do more than 
mitigate the distress.” 

These observations by Dr, Zaglitz have 
greater relevance today than when they were 
written—only a few months ago. Our inter- 
national balance of payments has worsened. 
Protectionism in the form of higher tariffs 
and import quotas is once again being vocif- 
erously sought by many segments of the 
American economy, and there are signs that 
such policies could rapidly spread to many 
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countries that are important markets for 
American goods, particularly agricultural 
commodities. 

The Kennedy Round of GATT negotiations 
failed to make any new significant progress 
toward freer world trade for agriculture, 
Indeed, in one respect, the results of those 
negotiations are, in fact, a step backwards 
in trade liberalization for one of the largest 
U.S. farm commodities—wheat. I make spe- 
cific reference to the proposed International 
Grains Arrangement, which would be an 
internally self-balanced commodity treaty. 

For some 17 years world trade in wheat 
was in part infiuenced by the now expired 
International Wheat Agreement. That agree- 
ment sought quite rationally, at least dur- 
ing its early years, to stabilize short-run in- 
ternational wheat prices around the long- 
run world wheat price equilibrium. Its fault 
was that, of among the more than 50 member 
countries, the entire burden of carrying 
world wheat stocks was left to North Amer- 
ica. This inordinate burden of world wheat 
price stabilization, falling heavily upon the 
United States, was the one principal reason 
why the International Wheat Agreement fell 
from. favor, 

Now we have proposed a new wheat agree- 
ment called the International Grains Ar- 
rangement, which sharply departs from the 
price stabilization objectives of the old In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. The proposed 
IGA would raise the minimum world trading 
price for wheat by 23 cents a bushel from 
the previous IWA level. Many professional 
agricultural economists calculate the long- 
run world wheat price equilibrium as not 
rising at all, but rather slowly falling, based 
upon rapid increases achieved in farm pro- 
ductivity in the form of higher yields in 
response to fertilizers and new hybrid 
dwarfed wheat varieties, Clearly, the pro- 
posed IGA seeks to raise and hold world 
wheat prices above their long-run levels 
based upon the dynamics of world supply 
and demand. Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman himself, in his remarks before 
this Committee on February 14, observed, 
“World trade is still an absolute necessity to 
a healthy U.S. agricultural plant, and world 
trade and world prices cannot be established 
by flat.” 

Indeed, “The Annual Report of the Council 
of Economic Advisers,” which is an important 
part of the Economic Report of the President, 
being studied by this Committee, states on 
page 193, “Primary producers sometimes at- 
tempt through commodity agreements to 
raise prices above the long-term equilibrium 
level, They rarely succeed. Maintenance of 
a price above long-run cost requires restric- 
tions on supply; the necessary export quotas 
are extremely hard to negotiate and to 
enforce.” 

So we have before us an almost unbelieva- 
ble anomaly. This government, in struggling 
with a very serious balance of payments 
problem, is considering a tax rebate incen- 
tive program on exports; while at the same 
time proposing an international wheat treaty 
that would require us to raise our export 
wheat prices, perhaps, if necessary, by the 
use of an export tax on wheat. We can only 
lose our export markets by this type of 
inconsistency. 

It is my personal judgment that any con- 
sideration, much less enactment, of export 
tax rebates and import border taxes is ill- 
advised. The proposed IGA is even more ill- 
advised. 

Consideration might be given to some type 
of income tax forgiveness on exports. An ex- 
port tax rebate merely reduces prices, by and 
large, but provides little real incentive to 
export. We have advantages which are not 
being fully utilized to reach our goal of more 
exports. Income tax forgiveness on export 
earnings might work this way: Assume an 
enterprise had total sales of $100, $25 being 
export sales and $75 being domestic sales. 
The enterprise's profits would be taxed at the 
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normal applicable tax rate on 75% and 6 per- 
centage points less on the 25% of profits at- 
tributable to exports. Exports need incentive 
more than anything else, and given appro- 
priate incentives business will do an ade- 
quate job. 

Thank you, 


GREAT FALLS TRIBUNE PROGRESS 
EDITION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Great Falls, Mont., Tribune of February 
18, 1968, was the annual expanded edi- 
tion devoted to progress within the 
Treasure State. In its usual fashion, the 
edition was of the highest quality and 
highlighted developments in all aspects 
of Montana’s economic, cultural, and 
educational progress. 

Many fine feature stories outlined de- 
velopments in the last year, but one of 
the best was the lead feature by Diane 
Ehlers, staff writer. The story concerns 
itself with people—the State’s best re- 
source. The story also is a capsule 
analysis of what happened in Montana 
during 1967. Despite several setbacks, the 
economy of our State is on the move, and 
considerable progress is being made in 
many areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Ehler feature be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, Feb. 
18, 1968] 


PEOPLE: STATE'S BEST RESOURCE 
(By Diane Ehlers) 


Progress in Montana, as in any other place, 
cannot be judged solely in figures and lines 
on charts. 

Montana’s greatest resources, the mind 
and muscle of its people, are contributing 
immeasurably to the growth of the state. 

Despite allegations that Montana is losing 
its brainpower. to more populous states, 
many persons are returning to the state or 
moving here for the first time because, as one 
professor, a native Montanan, put it, “Mon- 
tana is the most wonderful place in the world 
to live. I’ve been around the world and never 
found a better place.” 

Throughout this issue are featured several 
outstanding Montanans who are using their 
minds to mold the State’s future. These 
people, mostly professionals in their fields, 
for various reasons have made Montana their 
home. 

Some have won national acclaim for their 
achievements, and some have just spent their 
lives doing a good job in their fields of en- 
deavor, Some of them are well known in 
the state and nation, while others are 
virtually unknown outside of their commu- 
nities. 

What all these men and women have in 
common is that they are making the state 
a better place by their achievements, both 
large and small. 

There is Mrs. Alice Hemphill, Montana’s 
teacher of the year from Havre. She will be 
considered for the title of national teacher 
of the year. 

Charles M. Brinckerhoff, chairman of the 
board of the Anaconda Co,, will receive the 
metal mining industry’s highest honor this 
month with the presentation of the 1968 Wil- 
liam Lawrence Saunders gold medal by the 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, 

Viewers all over the United States watched 
a television special recently featuring the 
work of Dr. John Craighead, University of 
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Montana professor, and his brother, Frank, 
in tracking and studying the grizzly bear in 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Another outstanding Montanan, although 
he has received no national awards, is Ed- 
ward M. Boyes, who has spent the past 58 
years working for the Great Northern Rail- 
way and serving his community and the state 
in elective and appointive positions. 

A long-time employe of the Office of the 
State Forester, Maurice Cusick, has been 
dedicated to working with boys who have 
had the “rough end” of life. His new job 
will be at the recently established Swan 
River Youth Forest Camp, where he will 
work with boys on forestry jobs. 

Although only a very few of Montana’s 
outstanding citizens could be featured in 
this Progress Edition, they represent the 
thousands of men and women whose talents 
are contributing to the progress of the state. 

Montana is not lacking in muscle, either. 

Gov, Tim Babcock reported being told by 
oil people in New Orleans, La., that Montana 
has the greatest potential of any oil-produc- 
ing state in the fleld of new discoveries. 

The Bell Creek oil field in southeastern 
Montana looks like a bonanza for Powder 
River County and the State of Montana. 
Landowners in the area may realize $31 
million in royalties from the $250 million 
projected total production of the field. Dis- 
covery of the field may lead to a new genera- 
tion of large oil companies, it has been 
predicted. 

Major news in the mining industry has been 
the Anaconda Co.’s exploration program in 
the Heddleston mining district, 35 miles 
northwest of Helena. A low-grade copper- 
molybdenum deposit which can be mined 
by open pit promises to become an important 
addition to Anaconda's Montana mining 
properties. 

Industrial construction in the state con- 
tinues at a good pace, as railroads and air- 
lines serving Montana carry out ambitious 
expansion programs. 

Boeing fanjets have been ordered by Fron- 
tier and Western Airlines and have already 
been placed in service by Northwest Airlines. 
New routes to Bozeman and Missoula and 
direct service between Great Falls and St. 
Louis were introduced by Frontier in 1967. 

A merger was approved last year by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of five rail- 
roads: Great Northern Railway; Northern 
Pacific; Chicago, Burlington’ & Quincy; Pa- 
cific Coast Railroad Co., and the Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle Railway Co. 

Dam construction in the state was marked 
by completion of two dams destroyed by the 
flood of 1964. Swift Dam near Valier and 
Lower Two Medicine Dam near Browing were 
completed during 1967, as was a new diversion 
dam to replace the Paradise Valley Irrigation 
District’s structure near Chinook that was 
destroyed by the Milk River in 1965. 

Work continues on the huge Libby Dam 
project in northwestern Montana. U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers crews have diverted the 
stream of the Kootenai River out of the dam 
construction area. Relocation has begun on 
Great Northern tracks in the area, and for 
a time, trains will operate on a detour track 
through a temporary hole in the dam. 

A half-million dollar visitor center has 
been built at the new Yellowtail Dam and 
is scheduled to open this spring. 

Innovative programs in teaching, designed 
to provide child-tailored education, have 
been springing up all over the state. A new 
elementary school in Whitefish was designed 
to stress openness and flexibility in teaching 
and has been met with enthusiasm from 
teachers, parents and pupils. 

Plans for providing specialists to work with 
children with various learning problems 
have received increased attention through- 
out the state. One such program involves a 
mobile evaluation staff and consultants 
serving 10 counties in northern Montana. 
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Enrollment in all of Montana’s schools, 
colleges and universities continued to in- 
crease in 1967, bringing overcrowding in 
many areas. Construction in progress is ex- 
pected to provide less than half the number 
of classrooms already needed. The depart- 
ment of public instruction reports 11,649 
pupils in the state are now attending school 
for less than a regular school day. Split shifts 
and other “short-day” ements are 
affecting twice as many students as in 1966. 

Building programs are in progress at sey- 
eral of the units in the Montana University 
System. Two new buildings are nearly com- 
pleted at Northern Montana College in Havre 
and another has been authorized at a cost of 
more than $1 million. 

At Montana State University in Bozeman, 
a new livestock complex now in use prom- 
ises to give a real boost to that school’s teach- 
ing and research program. 

A building program is under way at West- 
ern Montana College, Dillon, which will 
amount to about $3,200,000 this biennium. 

The biggest project is at the University 
of Montana, Missoula, where work is in 
progress on a $4.3 million University Center. 

The third and newest community college 
in the state, Flathead Community College 
in Kalispell, opened last September as the 
largest of the three, 

Progress in the arts was apparent, too. 
An interest by Montanans in preserving the 
state's past has resulted in a surge in popu- 
larity for the state’s museums. New museums 
have opened in Hamilton and Stanford, and 
remodeling and expansion have taken place 
at several others. 

A group of interested Montanans has 
formed the Museums Association of Mon- 
tana to help and advise museum directors 
and to establish an interchange of ideas and 
exhibits among museums in the state. An- 
other aim of the group, according to Peter 
Yegen, its president, is to promote tourism 
by increased publicity for museums. 

The Montana Arts Council, less than two 
years old, had a busy year in 1967. The coun- 
cil assisted programs in several of the small- 
er towns in the state and provided grants 
for the Great Falls Symphony, the Trigg- 
Russell Gallery in Great Falls, the Yellow- 
stone Art Center and the Montana Institute 
of the Arts. 

Elsewhere in the state, progress was made 
in highway construction, improvements to 
Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks, and 
in many phases of business and industry, 
The State Planning Department reports 1967 
was a record-breaking year for Montana in 
all areas except minerals production. Con- 
struction, personal income, bank resources 
and sales of agricultural commodities were 
all on the plus side when compared with 
the previous year. 


S. 2658—STRENGTHENING THE 
NATION’S LIFELINE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, February 21, 1968, I had the 
honor of appearing before the Committee 
on Public Works for the purpose of testi- 
fying on S. 2658, a proposal expanding 
maximum size and weight limitations for 
motor vehicles using the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
I believe that this proposal is of vital 
economic importance to this Nation by 
permitting the most effective and effi- 
cient use of America’s total transporta- 
tion resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my comments before the commit- 
tee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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S. 2658—SrrRENGTHENING THE NATION'S 
LIFELINE 


(Statement by Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, February 21, 1968) 

Mr. Chairman, I am most pleased to have 
this opportunity to appear before you as a 
cosponsor of S. 2658, the proposal now being 
considered by your Committee. I believe this 
bill to be a most important step forward in 
strengthening and developing our nation’s 
highway system—the very life-line of Amer- 
ica, 

Crisscrossing this country are thousands 
of different highways that weave in and 
around much of America’s geography. Like a 
human. circulatory system, these highways 
transport the vital needs of the people. And 
accompanying the transport of these essen- 
tial goods is the growth and economic de- 
velopment that mean a stronger and more 
prosperous America. Nowhere is this more 
true than in the West. 

The fantastic growth of population in what 
was formerly sparsely settled areas has made 
the full utilization of highway transporta- 
tion extremely important. In my part of the 
country, population has grown over 40% dur- 
ing the last decade while the growth in the 
rest of the country was only at the rate of 
15%. Commercial vehicle ownership in that 
region increased on an even greater basis— 
64%—and the Bureau of Public Roads’ pre- 
dictions are that the rate of increase will be 
more than double that by 1976. 

This tremendous growth has caused a rap- 
idly expanding demand for highway trans- 
portation for which no viable alternative is 
available. Our basic industries, our farms, 
mines, forests, factories and defense instal- 
lations are dispersed throughout the region 
and they require highway transportation 
commensurate with the growth which has 
taken place in population and in economic 
scale. 

In my own State of California, we have over 
20 million highly mobile people concentrated 
in a few widely separate centers spread out 
over our 158,700 square miles. This disper- 
sion requires a massive highway and trans- 
portation network. Growth in motor vehicle 
transportation and in the highway system 
during the last decade alone has been phe- 
nomenal. There are some 155,000 miles of 
roads in the State with some 12 million regis- 
tered California vehicles. We are currently 
in the process of constructing a 12,000 mile 
network of improved freeways to be com- 
pleted by 1980 at a cost of over $12 billion. 

Our growth in the West is still booming. 
Population and industrial forecasts demon- 
strate this to be the case. We are far from 
reaching our full development and the great 
potential so generously endowed upon us by 
the nature of the West. 

In order to meet the responsibilities of this 
growth, it is imperative that, while we en- 
courage the optimum use of all available 
forms of transportation, we give attention to 
fostering the most efficient use of our high- 
way systems. We have an obligation to en- 
hance the opportunities for highway trans- 
portation and remove all unreasonable and 
unnecessary impediments and restrictions. 

From the passage of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1916, the goal has been to utilize the 
roads and highways to the full extent of their 
ability, in order that the necessary movement 
of goods and people might progress unim- 
peded by artificial and untested tions. 
Historically, the rapid development of the 
motor vehicle and the rate of Western eco- 
nomic development exceeded the ability of 
the highway facilities to keep pace. This was 
good and its effects were apparent in the 
tremendous economic growth of the past 
fifty years. 

But what of tomorrow—the time when our 
economy will demand even greater utiliza- 
tion? Today, for the first time in our 
there are roads whose capacities are not fully 
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available because of outdated regulations 
and restrictions. And perhaps for the first 
time in our history, the rate of economic 
development in our Western States is being 
stagnated by unreasonable deterrents to a 
full and reasonable use of our highway in- 
vestments. 

At the present time, the nation’s trucking 
industry is severely hampered by the pres- 
ence, in Federal law, of motor vehicle size 
and weight limitations that are no longer in 
line with the design capabilities of today’s 
modern highways. When Congress passed the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956, it provided 
for certain maximum sizes and weights for 
motor vehicles using the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. These 1956 
limitations, however, were ten year-old 
standards at the time they were placed in 
the Federal law. They were taken from a set 
of size and weight standards adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials in 1946. And these 1946 standards were 
based on the roads that existed twenty or 
more years ago. 

Today, with the expanded highway pro- 
gram we have provided, and are continuing 
to provide, modern highways are capable 
of more efficient utilization. The time is long 
overdue for a change in the Federal law to 
permit the states, in turn, to adapt their 
size and weight laws to the capabilities of 
today’s modern highways. 

The desire for eventual improvement in 
the Federal standards was recognized by 
the Congress when it inserted the current 
limitations in the 1956 Act. The Committee 
report of that time clearly indicated that 
the 1956 limits were temporary pending in- 
vestigation by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
In 1964, the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitted his size and weight recommendations 
to the Congress; recommendations, I might 
add, which are largely embodied in the pro- 
visions of S. 2658. 

These recommended changes are of vital 
economic importance to the transportation 
of our Western products. Agriculture, live- 
stock, ore, lumber and petroleum must move 
upon our highways. Any factors influencing 
the cost of such highway transportation are 
of the utmost importance to the well-being 
of these basic industries. If these sizes and 
weights are increased, it becomes obvious 
that more freight can be carried at a lower 
unit cost. Equally important, any economies 
resulting from greater weights are certain to 
be reflected in better prices for both the 
consumer and the producer. 

It is regrettable that action has been de- 
layed for so long by the Congress in updating 
these restrictive regulations. During the last 
12 years, numerous Western interests have 
expressed deep concern over the need for 
change and improvement. Indeed, the West- 
ern Conference of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has adopted resolutions urging 
Congressional action in 1962, 1963, 1964 and 
1965. These resolutions emphasized the over- 
whelming importance of highway transpor- 
tation to the West and the continuing need 
for improved and more economical highway 
transportation consistent with the needs of 
the Western economy and the geometric 
and structural capacity of the highways 
being constructed today and being planned 
for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert on 
what exact limitations should be enacted— 
this decision I leave to the expertise of your 
Committee. But one need not be an expert 
to know that there is something drastically 
wrong when a state cannot utilize a new 
highway to the fullest for the highest benefit 
of everyone because its use is restricted by 
outdated size and weight limitations. 

America’s highways are not just an in- 
vestment of government, they are an invest- 
ment of the people and all those dependent 
upon a full utilization of highway resources. 
That investment will be best served by stand- 
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ards tting the most effective and effi- 
cient use of the nation’s total transportation 
resources. I believe S. 2658 seeks to achieve 
that end. I am hopeful that the Committee 
will give it favorable consideration. 


PULITZER-PRIZE-WINNING WEEKLY 
EDITOR PROMOTES UNITED 
STATES-CANADA RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
historic friendship between Canada and 
the United States has been one of the 
stanchest sources of strength to this 
Nation. Too often this amicable relation- 
ship between the Canadian and United 
States citizen and their respective gov- 
ernments has been taken for granted, 
assumed, and set aside. The American 
public has too few opportunities to learn 
more about our friends to the north. 
The people of Montana are more cogni- 
zant than most. There is a great deal of 
rapport and communication between 
Montana and the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

One of the best instruments for de- 
veloping a better understanding is an 
attentive and imaginative press. Mon- 
tana has a weekly, the Hungry Horse 
News, published at Columbia Falls, which 
does a remarkable job. The nationally 
recognized editor, Mel Ruder, is a vigor- 
ous proponent of better Canadian-United 
States contact. He does a great deal 
through his news column and photo- 
graphs, which are the best. This paper is 
published in the heart of some of the 
most spectacular natural beauty—Gla- 
cier National Park in Montana and, 
across the border, Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park in Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of articles published in the Hungry 
Horse News be printed in the RECORD. 
Both Canada and the United States need 
more weeklies like the Hungry Horse 
News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Sept. 16, 1960] 
News EDITOR REPORTS How ALBERTA PROVIDES 
HosprraL PLAN 

Except for Quebec, Canada provides all its 
citizens with a federal and provincial tax- 
supported hospital ward program. 

On July 1, 1958, the plan became effective 
in the provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Newfound- 
land, and later in Ontario, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 

Sunday afternoon the Hungry Horse News 
editor talked with C. J. Wight, secretary- 
treasurer of the Cardston Municipal Hospital. 
Cardston has picture-window views of the 
peaks in Glacier and Waterton Lakes National 
Parks. 

Care at the new modern Cardston hospital 
costs the individual $1.60 a day. The federal 
and provincial government pay $9.90 a day. 
$1.60 plus $9.90 adds up to $11.50 and that is 
considered the cost of operating the Cardston 
hospital per patient per day. 

Maternity cases are free up to 12 days, and 
the province also provides free medical care 
and hospitalization at special cancer clinics. 

We toured the T-shaped brick, fireproof 
Cardston Municipal Hospital with Mr. Wight. 
It has 40 beads in 22 rooms, and was built in 
1958-59 at a cost of $500,000. 

We were impressed with the quietness and 
cleanness of the structure, and have seen 
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nothing better in the United States in this 
respect. 

There is a lot more to a modern hospital 
than rooms with beds for patients. At Card- 
ston we saw the rooms for major and minor 
surgery, maternity cases, X-ray and labora- 
tory work, the kitchen, laundry, boilers, gas 
storage and future expansion. 

We took pictures of Bert Wiley looking into 
“Babyland” with Nurse Linda Tolley holding 
his new born son, Lloyd Eric. Miss Tolley had 
met Harold Tolley, who was printer foreman 
at the Hungry Horse News for its first ten 
years. 

We asked Mrs. Edna Bailey, a registered 
nurse, if she would be in our photo of the 
operating room, and next took a picture of 
Nurse Joyce Glines in the attractive Sunny 
Dell with patients and visitors. 

This was a most cheerful hospital. We asked 
what it would cost us to be sick here. Mr. 
Wight replied that first a person could be 
admitted to the hospital only on order of 
a physician, and such an order was also neces- 
sary before release. 

If we met this requirement, we would be 
charged $11.50 a day, the cost of hospital 
care, plus $5 a day to the capital fund. In- 
cidental drugs would be furnished, and we 
found that a number from the Babb-St. Mary 
area come to the Cardston hospital. 

However, if we were a resident of Alberta, 
we would pay only the $1.60 a day at the 
hospital. 

Mr. Wight told us that presently all the 
patients were on one floor. Later we saw the 
uncompleted section on the lower floor that 
is to be finished this coming winter and 
spring for use by chronic patients. These are 
patients such as old folks who are not getting 
well. 

Cardston with 2,487 residents is similar in 
size to Columbia Falls and Whitefish. The 
city, of course, is known for its attractive 
LDS Temple. 

We saw the federal Blood Indian hospital 
erected in 1928 and served by the four Card- 
ston physicians. 

We heard about Cardston’s first municipal 
hospital being a two-story former residence, 
and then of the community starting plans 
for a new hospital before the present federal 
hospital plan went into effect. 

Cardston is in a 12 by 20-mile hospital 
district. On approval of the voters there were 
$350,000 worth of hospital bonds issued for 
20 years, and the provincial and federal goy- 
ernments contributed the remaining $150,000 
of the cost. 

With the Alberta Hospital Act of 1958, the 
province paid the remaining $350,000 worth 
of bonds, and the Cardston hospital is debt 
free, even as it was being built. 

Pincher Creek has a hospital district and 
so does Magrath. We saw the mammoth Leth- 
bridge community hospital, and found that 
the federal government and province also 
supported the hospitals of the religious or- 
ders. A 3 mill levy on all property in the 
province is used to support the hospitals 
along with a portion of Alberta’s oil income, 
and federal grants. 

Of the American illnesses nothing seems to 
afflict more families with tremendous hospital 
and medical bills than does cancer. We don't 
think the American Cancer Society is the 
answer, though it helps. 

Cancer patients are sent to the closest can- 
cer clinic. In the case of Cardston, the clinic 
is at Lethbridge. Hospital and medical care 
is free, and this is also the case for old age 
pensioners. 

Cardston’s hospital has four private rooms. 
Patients at Cardston are placed in private 
rooms on basis of their condition, Larger 
hospitals like those at Lethbridge have pri- 
vate rooms which cost individuals more. 

We asked Mr. Wight what problems he had 
in collecting the $1.60 a day charge made the 
individual. He replied that the patient makes 
a deposit on entering the hospital. A patient 
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is not refused hospitalization if directed by a 
physician. However, the Cardston Municipal 
Hospital last year only lost $185 through bad 
debts. This is in contrast to the experiences 
of American hopsitals. It costs between 
$11,000 and $12,000 a month to operate 
Cardston Municipal Hospital. 

Staff at the hospital includes Mr. Wight, 
the business manager. He is a fine looking 
man, who had been a grain buyer for 28 
years and shows he has had business experi- 
ence, He is a long-time scout leader and Sun- 
day school teacher. Our thought is that 
Cardston is fortunate in having him as busi- 
ness manager at their hospital. Incidentally 
his son, Deloy is a Montana School of Mines 
graduate. 

Unfortunately we did not meet Mrs. Velma 
Broadhead, R.N., the hospital matron. The 
Hospital has 11 registered nurses, 9 nursing 
aides, 6 trainees, 3 cooks, 2 laundry ladies, 3 
housekeepers, and 2 engineers who also take 
care of the grounds. 

We asked: How do you keep this place so 
clean?” Mr. Wight replied: “The three house- 
keepers.” 

There are several Hutterite colonies near 
Cardston. Mr. Wight commented that they 
patronize the hospital, and told of one par- 
ticular afternoon. A Hutterite lady was in 
the hospital having a baby—they have large 
families. Her husband and three friends came 
to see her. Cardston hospital rule is that only 
two visitors are allowed to see a patient at 
one time. 

Mr. Wight noticed that all the Hutterite 
men with their black garbs and beards were 
gone from the reception room. He went to the 
lady's room, but the Hutterities hadn’t come 
in yet. He found all four looking at TV in 
the sun room. They don't have TV on the 
farm. 

Something of a moral scandal in the 
United States is the delinquency in paying 
medical bills. There is the thought that 
physicians charge the well-to-do more, and 
hope to get paid by the rest of the citizens. 
We know of one Flathead physician who has 
$10,000 on the books in the past 12 months. 

The thought of course is that Alberta has 
socialized medicine. Mr. Wight told us about 
the Doctor's Contract plan in Alberta in 
effect for perhaps 20 years, and having 
nothing to do with the government, A fam- 
ily contracts with its doctor for medical 
care for $50 a year. This takes care of all 
medical care. 

We asked how a physician could afford to 
take care of a family with illness for $50 a 
year. Mr. Wight replied that 500 times $50 
was 825,000. A drawback in this plan is that 
person shouldn't get sick away from home. 

There is also the Medical Services Incorpo- 
rated plan where the annual rate for one per- 
son is $51, for a family of two, $102 and for 
three or more persons, $126. This plan is 
sponsored by the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Alberta, and is not subsidized 
by the government. This insurance is simi- 
lar to plans offered in the United States. 

Alberta also has the familiar Blue Cross 
hospital plan which at Cardston would take 
care of the $1.60 a day charge to the indi- 
vidual and takes care of costs of a private 
room in Lethbridge, and hospital care any 
place. 

Being at the Cardston hospital, we wanted 
to know more about 10-year-old Smith Par- 
ratt, who was mauled by a grizzly in Glacier 
July 18, and taken to Cardston. Hospital pa- 
tients from the St. Mary-Many Glacier area 
of Glacier are generally taken to Cardston. 
It’s closer. Smitty left Cardston for Los An- 
geles Children’s Hospital Aug. 23. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parratt and Smitty were 
much admired at Cardston. We were much 
interested to hear how Smitty finally im- 
proved to the point where he walked out to 
the reception room. 

Mrs. Mary Stevenson, the receptionist, in- 
vited him to use her typewriter. Mr. Wight 
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added how the ten year-old with his right 
arm useless at his side, and his head swathed 
in bandages, was able to peak from the cor- 
ner of his one remaining eye. He picked out 
on the typewriter: I love my mother. My 
mother prays to God. I wonder what we are 
going to have for dinner. 

There wasn’t a single mistake, Mr. Wight 
commented: “Then I knew there wasn’t any 
brain injury.” 

(Eprror’s Nore—The Alberta hospital plan 
is interesting. Applying such a plan to Mon- 
tana is another question. Alberta pays for 
its hospital plan through a small mill levy— 
their property taxes are less—and oil in- 
come which Montana doesn’t have. British 
Columbia pays for hospitals through its 
sales tax. 

(It’s one thing to look at governmental 
benefits, and another to find ways of paying 
for them. Montana doesn't have Alberta’s 
oil revenues, for example.) 

[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Sept. 16, 1960] 


IMPORTANT NEIGHBORS 


Here in Montana we are constantly aware 
of Canada, but know surprisingly little about 
our neighbors to the north. 

Relationship with Canada, of course, holds 
the future of Libby Dam, the completion of 
the road that would link Glacier and Water- 
ton Lakes National Parks on the west, and 
Alberta ranks with California and Washing- 
ton as the principal sources of Montana tour- 
ists. Lethbridge, the irrigation center of Can- 
ada, is watered by streams that rise in the 
United States. 

As far as Canada is concerned, we doubt 
that a single high school in Montana gives 
more than a fleeting reference to our friends 
across the line, Americans often as not teach 
Spanish at the high school level with the 
idea of friendly relationship with neighbor- 
ing Latin America. This has merit. On the 
other hand these northern states, especially, 
overlook the situation of Canada being neigh- 
bor. 

Back at the University of North Dakota, 
also near the border, we followed a familiar 
pattern as a student and took a minor in 
European history. We do not recall a single 
course that emphasized Canada. We haven't 
heard that schools in Montana are any better 
in this respect. 

In a brief check here in Columbia Falls, a 
typical high school student answer was: “We 
had something about Canada in fourth grade 
geography.” 

Canada is 40 airmiles from Columbia Falls. 
It is the world’s second largest country— 
3,845,774 square miles compared to Russia's 
8,598,701 square miles, China with outlying 
areas, 3,760,339 square miles the United 
States including Alaska and Hawaii, 3,615,210 
square miles and Brazil with 3,288,050. 

Canada’s immediate neighbors are the 
United States to the south, and north across 
the pole, Russia. 

Our neighbors to the north are doing a 
remarkable job increasing living standards. 
Population of the dominion is 17,442,000. 

American ignorance of Canada was evident 
during the National Governors’ Conference 
at Many Glacier last June. Principal speaker 
by invitation of Montana’s Governor J. Hugo 
Aronson was Canada’s colorful and distin- 
guished prime minister, John G. Diefenbaker. 

New York's Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
got the headlines and the one picture of the 
conference used by Time Magazine for ex- 
ample. 

The Hungry Horse News is acutely aware of 
Glacier being a part of Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park and the proximity of 
Alberta and British Columbia to Montana. 
This newspaper presented a picture of Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker on top of page one, 
where it belonged. 

Our intention here at the Hungry Horse 
News is to present more information about 
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Canada, our important neighbor. How lucky 

Americans and Canadians are. We speak the 

same language, and have many of the same 

values as to home, church and democracy. 

[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Oct. 28, 1966] 


See ELK NEAR ROADS IN CANADIAN PARKS 


Recommended fall outing for residents of 
the Flathead who want to hunt elk with a 
camera is to the Canadian national parks. 

From Columbia Falls to Kootenay National 
Park is 220 miles over good road. Route is 
by way of U.S. 93 through Whitefish and 
Eureka to Elko junction, thence on Cana- 
dian Highway 3 to the Highway 93 junction 
and north to Radium Hot Springs. Roads are 
better in British Columbia than in Montana. 

Not advised is going through Kimberley, 
B.C., a longer route with poorer roads. 

Motel rates in Radium and Banff are 
cheaper this time of the year, and one can 
expect to see elk and mountain sheep. It’s 
an easy weekend for the family budget. 

Clean, attractive Canadian National Parks 
pools at Radium are open for swimming. 
Water in the hot pool ranges from 100 to 113 
degrees, and above 70 degrees in the other. 

The Hungry Horse News editor prefers 
Canadian parks in the fall and spring. Ad- 
mittance for a car to all Canadian parks for 
a year is $2. 

Elk pictures in this series were taken in 
Yoho National Park on road to Emerald 
Lake earlier this month. 


[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 

Horse News, Sept. 13, 1967] 
TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY—WHERE 
VISITOR TRAFFIC BOOMED 


(By Mel Ruder) 


The 1963 travel year saw a shift in travel 
from U.S. Highway 2 and Glacier National 
Park to Canada’s wide, splendid Trans-Cana- 
da Highway through its national parks and 
across Rogers Pass. 

The Hungry Horse News editor traveled the 
route last October, and drove it again this 
past weekend. 

Even without the stimulus of the Seattle 
World’s Fair there was a marked increase in 
travel in Banff this summer. 


RECORD TRAVEL YEAR, 1962 


Here in Glacier National Park, U.S.A., there 
was a tremendous 1962 visitor flow and a 
record 966,100 guests up 31 per cent from 
739,982 in 1961. Traffic for 1963 generally has 
been running 17 to 18 per cent below last 
year. Motel owners of the Flathead are well 
aware of the drop. 

In Banff Saturday there was an announce- 
ment by Supt. D. B. Coombs that August, 
1963 saw a marked increase over traffic of 
August a year ago. Banff last month had 
97,693 vehicles with 327,817 passengers enter 
its east gate up from 84,687 passenger 
vehicles with 288,406 riders in August, 1962. 
The Rogers Pass section of the Trans-Canada 
Highway that runs through Banff had its 
first through traffic July 30, 1962. 

At an Esso station in Banff we chatted 
with Norm Stevenson. He said that gasoline 
sales were up 20 per cent this summer. Of 
course with better cars there are fewer lube 
jobs, and he said this phase of his business 
and repair jobs were down. 

A $2 PARK FEE IN CANADA 

Fred Doyle and Phillips Spaens, both of 
Field, B.C. were at the Yoho National Park 
gate. Incidentally it costs just $2 a year for 
a car to enter all Canadian national Parks in 
a year. Canadians have a difficult time under- 
standing why Americans charge $2 for 15 
days or $4 for the season in Glacier, and then 
$3 for 15 days or $6 for the season in Yellow- 
stone. 

Doyle had some interesting figures on 
American cars in Canada. 
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The jump in number of American cars 
entering Yoho was from 2,986 for July, 1962 
(prior to Rogers Pass opening) to 8,206 in 
July, 1963. For August, 1963 there were 8,005 
American cars. 

Likewise there was an increase in num- 
bers of Canadian cars from eastern provinces, 
especially Ontario. 

Daily check of all cars (Canadians and 
Americans) through the Yoho entrance was 
368 (per day) for July, 1962 jumping to 1,788 
ears per day for July, 1963. 


INCREASE FOR GLACIER 


At the entrance to Glacier National Park 
(Canada) we chatted with Charles Raven of 
Revelstoke, whom we had seen last October 
on our trip over Rogers Pass. He said traffic 
was now averaging 700 cars a day (one way) 
had been averaging over 2,000, and peaked 
at 3,000. 

We'd heard that Trans-Canada traffic last 
summer was oîten bumper to bumper. We 
found as much traffic on Trans-Canada last 
weekend as takes place on U.S. 10 in sum- 
mer. Actually the road will not handle the 
traffic volume that a four-lane inter-state will 
in Montana. 

Here we think of Canadians as relatively 
slow drivers. Up on the Trans-Canada Satur- 
day and Sunday we were driving 55 to 60 
miles an hour (speed limit 60) and were 
often passed. 

In the Sept. 7 issue of “The Vancouver 
Sun” we noticed an interview with B. C. 
Highways Minister P. A. Gaglardi. 

His conclusions were: “Traffic on the 
Rogers Pass (Trans-Canada) is reaching a 
point where tourists can’t slow down and 
take the advantage of the scenery.” 


TOO CROWDED SCENIC ROAD 


The British Columbia Highways Minister 
wants development of the Yellowhead High- 
Way to provide an alternate route from 
Central Alberta to the coast and take the 
strain off Rogers Pass,” 

Friday we drove to Radium Hot Springs 
on U.S. and Canadian 93 and then by way 
of St. Steele and Wasa to Highway 95 in four 
hours. A few years ago going by way of Kim- 
berley, it would take 5½ hours. British 
Columbia this summer has had tremendous 
improvement of the road to Radium under- 
way. 

Winter rates are in effect at Radium Hot 
Springs, and we noted that Saturday even- 
ing a number of the motels were full. We 
stayed at the Columbia Motel, attracted first 
by the name similarity. 

O. W. Neild, who is in charge of the fine 
Kootenay National Park Aquacourt, told us 
that through Sept. 6 there has been 228,350 
paid swimmers and bathers up from 218,810 
a year ago. July 1963 had fewer swimmers 
than July a year ago. 

SLOWER SUMMER AT RADIUM 


Radium motels had a poorer year than 
1962. They also missed the Worid's Fair, 
realized the traffic increase from Banff 
through Golden and across the Trans-Can- 
ada, and also the considerable construction 
along Highway 95 north and south. 

Of much interest to the Kootenay Na- 
tional Park area residents is completion of 
Highway 3 from Cranbrook through Creston 
and across British Columbia along the Ameri- 
can border. The last link near Creston is just 
being completed. 

We also saw the new Kootenay National 
Park Campground where the Canadian gov- 
ernment has provided swings and teeter-tot- 
ters for youngsters. Imagine Glacier National 
Park having playground equipment in its 
campgrounds? 

A fundamental difference is that Canadians 
think of their national parks more as places 
to vacation and play as well as communing 
with nature. 


At Rogers Pass, we parked next to a car 
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with a Montana 7 license. It turned out to 
be Charles White, Kalispell attorney, with 
his brother, Father White of the Carroll Col- 
lege faculty, Helena. They'd returned from a 
trip to the coast, and incidentally caught 
their limit of salmon at Westport. 

[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Sept. 22, 1967] 
RECOMMEND FALL OuTING To View CANADIAN 
PARKS 


(By Mel Ruder) 


Increasing numbers of north-western 
Montana residents drive to Kootenay and 
Banff National Parks in Canada, 

Route is by way of U.S. 93, Canadian 3 
then to 93 and 95 north to Radium Junction, 
gateway community to Kootenay National 
Park. Banff is 80 miles further, 

Only poor highways for the outing are in 
Montana. Radium is 220 miles from Columbia 
Falls. 

BUSY SEPTEMBER 


Last weekend Radium seemed busier than 
West Glacier in August. There was a golf 
tournament. A few motels had “No Vacancy” 
signs. They were full. 

However motel rates were at winter dis- 
counts, For example a $10 unit with bedroom, 
bath and kitchen now rents for $8. 

To be kept in mind is that U.S. Customs 
and Canadian Customs hours at Roosville, 
north of Eureka, are now from 9 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 

J. D. Nutter. at U.S. Customs and Im- 
migration said that traffic this season was 
up 3 or 4 per cent. Incidentally the station's 
attractive beds of petunias had escaped frost. 

At Kootenay National Park traffic this year 
is somewhat down from a year ago. Expo 67 
has attracted prairie and eastern Canadians 
away from western parks, 

July 1—Dominion Day—saw the Aquacourt 
at Radium have its record day with 4,900 in 
the pools, The place was still rather busy last 
weekend with 864 admittance Friday and 
even more Saturday. 

Damages from the May 3, 1967 explosion 
of the tanker just above the pools is obvious. 


GAS EXPLODES 


It was during the noon hour at 12:45 p.m. 
when the driver lost control of his vehicle 
200 feet above the pools, The truck went 
into Sinclair Creek and the 6,000 gallons of 
gasoline exploded. 

Miraculously the eight bathers escaped, 
and the pool was reopened in seyen days. 

Damage shows with a great fire scar of 
burned trees on the mountain, and many 
missing windows from the Aquacourt Build- 
ing covered with plastic. Insurance settle- 
ment is still pending. 

The hot pool—water up to 113 degrees—is 
scheduled for enlargement this winter. In- 
formation is that hot water will then be sent 
into the cool pool, ordinarily about 70 de- 
grees. 

REBUILDING HIGHWAY 


Also to be under contract this winter and 
completed by next July is reconstruction of 
Highway 93 through the pool area. 

American visitors should keep in mind that 
Canadians will observe their Thanksgiving 
Monday, Oct. 9. Reservations are recom- 
mended for persons going to Canada that 
weekend. There is also a teachers’ conven- 
tion, Our recollection is mid-October. 

The big Redstreak Campground with 241 
units is open until Sept. 30. There were 53 
overnight campers Friday. 

Campgrounds in Canadian parks present 
displays of flowers, and this large Kootenay 
National Park campground had four-foot 
high Canna lilies, brilliant geraniums and 
petunias. 

Last weekend saw ar absence of animals 
along the highway in the Kootenay Valley. 
Ordinarily the best show comes in mid to 
late October. 
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[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Oct. 20, 1967] 


CONSTRUCTION UNDERWAY ON Mason HIGHWAY 
93 CONTRACT 


Construction started this week on a $2.2 
million contract to rebuild Highway 93 in the 
vicinity of Radium Hot Springs, Kootenay 
National Park, Canada. 

Contractor for this less than two mile con- 
tract is Burns and Dutton, Calgary. 

Effective this week Highway 93 near the 
aquacourt (pools) is closed to through traffic 
from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and open Saturday and Sunday round-the- 
clock. 

This is the route Flathead residents take 
when going to Banff in fall and winter 
months, 

The contract provides for a parking area 
at the Radium pools somewhat below the 
present grade. Running overhead will be the 
new through highway. There will be large 
fills. Contract completion is June, 1969 with 
construction to be advanced so as to not 
hinder the 1968 travel season. 

To coincide with highway construction is 
enlargement of the hot pool (113 degrees) at 
Radium, Contract award is slated for Novem- 
ber. Design of the present hot pool will be 
changed considerably to include a shallow 
end near the aquacourt building. 

While this construction is underway, the 
113 degree naturally hot water will be piped 
into the present cool (80 degree) pool. Hours 
at the pool last weekend were 10 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. daily. There may be some change because 
of construction activity. 

Superintendent of the 543 square mile 
Kootenay National Park is J. E. Rae, who last 
weekend was in Ottawa. Our thanks to Natu- 
ralist Ian D. Jack for helping obtain informa- 
tion, 

Kootenay National Park is entirely within 
British Columbia. Immediately to the north 
is Yoho National Park, and to the northeast 
meeting at the Continental Divide, Banff Na- 
tional Park, 


[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Dec. 29, 1967] 


ELK GREET VISITORS IN CANADA 


Pleasant winter outing for residents of the 
Flathead is less than five hour drive up 
Highway 93 to Canada’s Kootenay and Banff 
National Parks. 

Convenient overnight accommodations are 
available at Radium Junction—entrance to 
Kootenay National Park—220 miles from 
Columbia Falls. Roads are better in Canada 
than between Whitefish and Eureka. Take 
route in Canada through Ft. Steele. 

This winter sees the Sinclair Pass section 
between Radium Junction and the hot pools 
closed Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. except for holidays. Burns and 
Dutton, Calgary, has a $2.2 million contract 
for reconstruction of less than two miles of 
highway and a parking area. The road is 
open Saturday and Sunday. Banff is 85 miles 
from Radium. K 

Also under construction is the 113 degree 
outdoor hot pool at Radium which is being 
more than doubled in size. In use is the for- 
mer cool pool with the piped natural hot 
water bringing temperature to about 90-95 
degrees. : 

Swimmers these days can look above the 
pool to a decorated Christmas tree. It is also 
@ pleasant experience to be comfortable 
swimming outdoors in warm water while 
snow is falling. 

There have been fewer visitors at Radium 
this winter because of road and pool con- 
struction. 

Obviously absent were older persons who 
take the hot water cure for aches and pains. 

Snow depths are less than normal so far 
in Kootenay and Banff National Parks. Ap- 
parently the storms went south to Arizona. 
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[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, Feb. 9, 1968] 
Fernie To Boom Wirn $650 MILLION AWARD 
(By Mel Ruder) 

A major industrial boom is starting 100 
miles north of the Flathead Valley at Fernie, 
B.C. 

Yet Montanans heard or read practically 
nothing of the Jan. 31 announcement, Inter- 
national boundary between Canada and the 
United States continues to be a tremendous 
news barrier. 

Hungry Horse News editor went to Fernie, 
Natal and Michel Monday. 


ENTERPRISING PAPER 


First stop was at “The Fernie Free Press.” 
Half the front page of the enterprising news- 
paper had a big headline: “$650 Million, It’s 
Signed!” We don’t own type as large as they 
used. 

Page one stories told of a contract signed 
between Kaiser Coal, Ltd., subsidiary of 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, and Mitsubishi- 
Shoji Kaisha, representing seven major Japa- 
nese steel firms. 

The contract calls for shipment of more 
than 45 million long tons of high-grade cok- 
ing coal over a 15-year period starting in 
early 1970. The coal will come from new min- 
ing operations to be developed in the Crows 
Nest area of southeastern British Columbia. 

This area is 100 air miles north of Columbia 
Falls. 

Jack L. Ashby, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Kaiser Steel Corporation and 
Kaiser Coal Ltd., told Publisher Adrian Ken- 
nedy of the Fernie Free Press: As a result of 
this sales contract, we are proceeding with 
acquisition and development of coal lands as 
provided for in our agreement with Crows 
Nest Industries.” 


MAJOR INVESTMENT 


Ashby indicated Kaiser Steel’s investment 
in Canada for new mining facilities will ap- 
proximate $55 million and will increase pro- 
duction of Crows Nest coal from the present 
800,000 tons a year to about four million 
tons per year for Japanese and other markets 
including North America (the United States). 

Publisher Kennedy showed us a picture of 
Harmer Ridge where bituminous coal in a 65- 
foot thick seam has been exposed. The 
Balmer seam on this ridge runs for at least 
eight and a half miles and averages 50 feet 
thick. New operations will be here. 

The Fernie publisher came to Canada from 
Ireland 30 years ago, and arrived in Fernie 
five years ago from the uranium boomtown 
of Elliot Lake, Ontario. We also met Gilbert 
Wood, mechanical superintendent, and Lloyd 
Phillips, news editor. Kennedy, Wood and 
Ron Powell, Cranbrook publisher, own the 
Fernie paper which is presently printed in 
Cranbrook, 

Kennedy said that Fernie has 2,861 resi- 
dents and has been static for years. Now 
prediction is for 10,000 by 1975. 

Much of the business section contains brick 
buildings erected in 1909 following a dis- 
astrous fire. Noted was that only two new 
8 buildings had been erected since 


ONCE PROSPEROUS 


Once Fernie was prosperous with the Great 
Northern owning much Crows Nest Indus- 
288 stock, and a line bringing coal to Rex- 

Of considerable interest to Montanans is 
prospect of a rail line being built by the 
Kootenay & Elk Railway, Crows Nest Indus- 
tries subsidiary, south to the Great Northern 
near Eureka. 

The Canadian newsmen thought the Great 
Northern connection should be built. So did 
men sitting in the lobby at the King Edward 
Hotel, and the service station man who filled 
our tank, prefixed Canadian Pacific with a 
cuss word. The CPR badly needs public rela- 
tions improvement in Fernie, and is credited 
with holding the community back. 
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To be noted is Saturday’s “Lethbridge 
Herald” with the top story under this head- 
line: “Government Will Insist on Canada 
Coal Route.” 

The story starts: ‘Vancouver—Trans- 
port Minister Paul Hellyer said Friday the 
federal government will insist that the $650,- 
000,000 of B.C. coal destined for Japan under 
a Kaiser Steel contract be shipped from the 
mines to Tidewater by an all-Canadian 
route. +5 2" 


PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM FOR 
THE CITIES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson has proposed a comprehen- 
sive program to deal with the Nation’s 
most urgent domestic problem—the city. 

The program proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress and the 
American people blends the strongest 
forces of our society—government, busi- 
ness, and labor—in a cooperative and 
creative way to solve some of the prob- 
lems that beset our urban centers. 

By mobilizing decisive economic tools 
the profit motive and tax incentives—we 
can make an excellent start in remedying 
the sickness that has our cities in its 
grasp, 

The program draws upon the recom- 
mendations and proposals advanced by 
recognized leaders in the urban field. And 
we in the Senate can be proud of our con- 
tributions to the President’s message. 

Many of us have called for bold leader- 
ship in urban affairs. This message dem- 
onstrates that leadership and a grasp of 
the basic steps required if we are to ful- 
fill our commitment to urban America. 

The program is not a panacea for the 
problems of cities. The President, I am 
sure, did not intend it to be. The plan 
builds—very properly—on the initia- 
tive of the model cities and poverty pro- 
grams. It forges the successes of the 
past into a tool with which we can deal 
with the problems of today and a plan 
to deal with problems of the future. 

Under the President’s plan, housing 
programs will no longer depend on those 
in Washington and in the cities alone. 
For the message ealls upon the talents 
of the Nation’s corporations, the strength 
of labor, the knowledge of the men in 
finance, the imagination of city plan- 
ners and administrators and—equally 
important—the concept of self-help for 
the poor. 

The President has spelled out the 
challenge in clear-cut terms. Now it is 
up to Congress, the Governors, State leg- 
islators, the mayors and city councils of 
America. Now is the time for all of our 
citizens to unite in recognition of the 
problems we face. President Johnson 
has pointed the way. Now we must— 
with all our determination—move 
against these problems. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS 


Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, there is 
today increasing concern about the con- 
tinuing deterioration of environment. 
Our air, water, and soil are all threat- 
ened by the vast tide of pollution that 
is sweeping the country. Modern man 
has far exceeded nature’s capacity to 
dilute and purify all his wastes and the 
wastes of his society. 
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In a speech recently before the Natural 
Resources Committees of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman outlined the enor- 
mity of the environmental crisis we face 
today and spoke specifically about some 
pollution problems which are related to 
agricultural practices. 

The beneficial aspects of pesticides 
have never been questioned. There is, 
however, great concern—and it is justi- 
fied—over the continued, widespread use 
of pesticides like DDT which do not 
break down in nature after application. 
Secretary Freeman, in his speech, points 
out the drastic reduction in DDT use by 
the Department of Agriculture in the last 
10 years. Further, he defines the basic 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
regarding DDT which is that persistent 
pesticides are used only when there is 
no effective alternative available. I fully 
endorse this position. 

The Secretary, in his speech, describes 
some other specific problems which il- 
lustrate the need to develop broad soil 
and water conservation programs aimed 
at preserving all of our remaining land 
resources, both agricultural and non- 
agricultural. Controlling erosion and the 
resultant siltation are a significant part 
of our program to halt the pollution of 
our waters. f 

I commend Secretary Freeman’s 
speech to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN TO THE AGRICULTURE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1968 
A week or so ago, I saw these lines in 

George Stewart’s new book, “Not So Rich as 

You Think”: 

“When some future historian sits down to 
summarize what the present generation of 
Americans has accomplished, his climactic 
sentence could read: ‘Of the waters, they 
made a cesspool; of the air, a depository of 
poisons, and of the good earth itself, a 
dump 

Too harsh— perhaps so. But I am very 
much afraid that future generations will 
judge most harshly a race of men that had 
all the technical knowledge, all the resources 
they needed to provide a clean water, air 
and land, but lacked the will to do so. 

If we let that happen, then they will so 
judge us. 

It is no secret that we are facing an en- 
vironmental crisis. It affects every one of 
the basic elements of the biosphere—air, 
earth and water, and every one of us. 

I know that you in agriculture and agri- 
business are concerned. I know that the 
public is concerned. Pollution is now ubiq- 
uitous. Its effects on the American people— 
70 percent of whom live in urban areas— 
could be aptly summed up like this: The 
total effect of pollution is greater than the 
sum of its separate parts.” It isn’t just a 
matter of dirty water, or of just dirty air, 
or just noise pollution or suburban ‘sprawl 
and clutter—which someone described as 
“land pollution.” It’s all these things coming 
together at once in a combined assault on 
the senses. 

This has finally persuaded the average 
citizen that he has a crisis on his hands. I 
ean assure you that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is vitally concerned with this crisis, 
and aims to do something about it. 
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Few Americans stop to realize that the 
USDA administers conservation programs 
covering nearly 81 percent of this country’s 
land. . all the crop land, the grassland pas- 
ture and range, and the National Forests. 

We have “first,” federal responsibility for 
the water than falls on this 81 percent of 
the land. We have extensive programs for 
controlling, conserving and developing this 
water where it falls. About half our total 
personnel—50,000 people—are involved in 
conservation work, either in research or ac- 
tion programs. 

These 50,000 people are the shock troops of 
the war on pollution—and they're belea- 
guered. Now, everyone’s against pollution, 
just as everyone’s against sin. But, in a very 
real sense, we all want those things that are 
the proximate cause of pollution. 

We like cars, which invariably are the 
leading pollutants of metropolitan airsheds. 
We like the manufactured bounty from fac- 
tories that pollute the waters, and we like 
the thousand-and-one other products of the 
most highly-advanced technological society 
man has ever known. 

We even like our back-yard barbecues, 
whose steaks contribute their bit toward 
murky skies. 

With this general introduction, let me pro- 
ceed to the subject you invited me to speak 
on, agriculture and pollution: 

Agriculture is both sinner—and sinned 
against—in this matter. Last year, crop dam- 
age from air pollution alone was nearly half 
a billion dollars. And farmers—like everyone 
else—need clean water to drink, clean air to 
breathe and, of course, unpolluted air and 
water for their crops and livestock. 

I suppose that we are “sinners” also, a sub- 
ject I'll discuss in depth in a moment. For 
now, let me say that we're on top of this 
problem of agriculturally-caused pollution: 

(1) we will ask Congress, in this session, 
for new authority to deal with the urgent 
problem of water pollution, as it pertains to 
agriculture and; 

(2) Existing programs—that this Depart- 
ment has administered for many years—are 
receiving my personal attention, with an 
eye toward redirecting them to meet new 
needs. 

Now, let me tell you about three major 
areas of my current concern: 

The first is chemicals and pesticides. The 
Department has reduced its own spraying 
with persistent pesticides, such as DDT, by a 
factor of 50 to 1 over the past 10 years. We 
have established an effective and widespread 
monitoring system. More on this in a 
moment. 

A second is animal wastes. Today, two- 
thirds of all beef produced comes from feed 
lots. The disposal facilities to cope with the 
staggering amount of animal wastes from 
highly concentrated feeding operations just 
don’t exist. This is also giving us serious con- 
cern, 

And finally, the old problem of silt. This is 
still the most widespread single source of 
water pollution. Our Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice has been dealing with it for a long time. 
But new conditions have created the neces- 
sity for new directions and new legislation. 

So let’s start with some simple facts on 
chemicals and pesticides. The world can't 
feed a population that may reach 7 billion or 
more in another three decades without them. 
We couldn't feed our own people at the low- 
est cost in the world—less than 18 percent of 
disposable income this year—without the 
help of them. This is primary. 

Last year, Americans applied 32 million 
tons of fertilizers to their farms, lawns, gar- 
dens and pastures. Too much? Well, even 
though we've doubled the use of fertilizers 
every 10 years in the past half-century, the 
average use of chemical fertilizers per crop- 
ped acre here in the U.S., is only one-tenth 
the level used in the Netherlands, to cite one 
example. 
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These fertilizers are not without their 
problems. Nitrogen and phosphorus nurture 
the growth of “algal blooms” on ponds, lakes, 
and streams. It is true that some nitrogen 
moves in land runoff from fertilized fields. 
But most of our scientific evidence indicates 
this is a minor contributor to stream nitro- 
gen right now. 

I’m not unconcerned about this problem. 
But I do feel that the real answer to it is 
better land use practices to curb the run-off 
and sediment delivery that transports un- 
wanted fertilizers into watersheds. This 
makes good sense, both from an economic 
point of view—keeping it on the land—and 
from a conservation viewpoint—keeping it 
out of river systems, 

We're not stopping here, however. For 80 
years now the Department has been studying 
behavior of phosphorus in soils, water and 
plants. In this, and in nitrogen research, 
we've developed—and distributed to farm- 
ers—information on proper fertilizer place- 
ment, timing applications, and optimal levels 
of application for every different soil in the 
U.S. This helps farmers gain the maximum 
economic use of fertilizer and minimizes 
losses to his environment. We aim to do more 
of this. 

PESTICIDES 


The same can be said of pesticides. 

Already the Department has made great 
strides in meeting the environmental prob- 
lems of pesticide use. 

For instance: 

Research in this field has been greatly ex- 
panded. 

We recognize the great danger from im- 
proper pesticide use. We're working con- 
stantly on better licensing, better instruc- 
tion, and better information in using them. 

The Department’s research divisions are 
also working on less persistent sprays, and 
better monitoring and surveillance of 
pesticide use. 

And as you all know from screw-worm 

eradication and other programs, we've de- 
veloped biological methods of pest control. 
Sterilization, use of predators and path- 
ogenic—or harmful—organisms have elimi- 
nated the need for chemicals in controlling 
some pests. 
We're finding more selective chemical pes- 
ticides. Major basic research is pressing for- 
ward to new solutions to pest control 
problems. 

The Department reduced its own spraying 
with DDT from 4.9 million acres in 1957, 
down. to and just over 100,000 acres in 1967— 
a reduction of 50 to 1. We now use persistent 
pesticides, such as DDT, only when there 
is no effective alternative. 

And, as I mentioned earlier, we’re expand- 
ing our rural areas monitoring of pesticide 
use. We now have 55 monitoring stations 
across the country. 


ANIMAL WASTES 


The second great problem I mentioned 
earlier is the safe disposal of two billion tons 
of animal waste a year. 

About two-thirds of the U.S. beef output 
now comes from feedlots. Today, feedlots 
with 10,000 head of cattle; broiler operations 
with 100,000 birds, are not uncommon, This 
confinement of cattle, hogs and fowl to 
small, concentrated areas has created a 
serious and growing sewage disposal problem. 

Nebraska and Iowa, for example, feed 
nearly 3 million head of cattle a year. Their 
animal waste is equivalent to that produced 
by 49 million people, or 11 times the human 
population of these two states. Unfortunate- 
ly, sewage disposal systems to handle this 
volume of waste are woefully inadequate. 

One cow produces animal wastes equal to 
the sewage of sixteen people. One feedlot of 
10,000 head of cattle has the waste of dis- 
posal needs of a city of 160,000 people. 

Now, you know the statistics of the prob- 
lem. I'm sure you've been exposed to them 
before. Back when most of us in this room 
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last rode on a manure spreader, the prob- 
lem was simple. We spread it on the fields. 
But now it’s cheaper for farmers to get their 
nitrogen from a bag than from a barn- 
yard—the price of nitrogen fertilizer in 1968 
is cheaper than it was during the nineteen 
thirties. 

The farmer and the feedlot operator are 
left with manure they usually can’t sell, 
can’t even give away, can’t burn. And all too 
often it winds up in the streams, with 
predictable results. 

This is a relatively new problem, and re- 
search is in its infancy, We all know—me 
most of all—that farmers are in a cost-price 
squeeze. We can’t expect them to use eco- 
nomic fertilizers. What’s needed, in my opin- 
ion, is a crash research program, both in the 
scientific aspects of this problem, as well as 
the economic. The problem can be met, and 
we're working on it now. 

We're researching plans for a number of 
waste-disposal systems. They include la- 
goons, incinerators and waste-destroying bac- 
teria. We're testing the principle of purifying 
polluted water by percolating it down 
through the soil. In some places waste runoff 
can be diverted into grassy areas with a high 
filtration capacity. 

This problem can be met. There are solu- 
tions. But it will take cooperation, money 
and hard work to do it. 


SALINE POLLUTION 


Now a word about saline pollution—about 
half the 32 million acres of irrigated land 
in our 17 western states is subject to it. One 
of these Western states is heavily irrigated 
California, that grows 40% of the Nation’s 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Some irrigated lands in the Southwest have 
registered up to 25 tons of salt per acre foot 
of water used. But a more typical example is 
the land near Yuma, Arizona, where the 
Colorado river carries about a ton of dissolved 
salt in every acre foot of water. There, when 
a farmer applies 5 acre feet of water, he also 
so to say, “applies” roughly 5 tons of salt. 
Then, as the salts build up, they must be 
washed out with more water if the crops 
are not to suffer. 

Our scientists are exploring new types of 
salt-resistant food crops. They’ve established 
the salt tolerance of over 60 plants. They're 
working on water quality measurements and 
leaching requirements. 

This salinity research may eventually help 
us solve the world food problem. Immense 
acreage of agricultural lands in food-poor 
countries are now useless from salt buildup. 
If dependable methods can be found to re- 
claim salty soil and prevent future salt build- 
ups, it will mean better food, and a better 
life, for literally millions of people. 


SILT 


That brings us to the oldest of all water 
pollutants—one that was around long be- 
fore man came on the scene—silt and sedi- 
ment. The cost of sediment in our reser- 
voirs alone is $100 million a year. Sediment 
ruins recreational lakes, kills fish, costs mil- 
lions in taxes for dredging and filtering, and 
carries other pollutants into the water. Total 
yearly silt pollution damage is in excess of 
$346 million. 

Listen to this, from an article last month 
in the Des Moines Register: 

“The Iowa Conservation Commission 
moved Wednesday to save the state’s lakes 
from filling up with silt, but the action may 
have come too late for some lakes and 
streams. 

At stake are all our natural lakes. said 
James R. Hamilton, a Storm Lake attorney. 

“In a unanimous vote, the commission di- 
rected its staff to write a comprehensive plan 
for control and improvement of the water- 
shed areas from the standpoint of siltation 
control. 

“The plan, at the urging of Hamilton, will 
also embrace the matter of compelling of- 
fending landowners through appropriate le- 
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gal action to remedy the injurious effect of 
the siltation processes. 

“The commission intends to seek approval 
from the next session of the Iowa Legisla- 
ture to clamp down on farmers who, through 
poor soil conservation practices, flood Iowa’s 
lakes and streams with silt and sand.” 

Sediment is a terrible example of a re- 
source out of place. It hurts the land where 
it comes from and hurts the water where it 


goes. 

And it isn’t just a farm problem. In 1967 
the Nation stripped one-and-a-half million 
acres bare for housing developments, new 
roads, and other construction. Sometimes it 
is years before we build on this land—and, 
in the meantime, it erodes. 

You've seen this construction around 
Washington, It’s the fastest growing large 
metropolitan area in the Nation. About 25% 
of the sediment that turns the lower estuary 
of the Potomac brown comes from these con- 
struction sites. In metro Maryland, studies 
show that land undergoing development pro- 
duces from 2 to 200 times the amount of 
sediment as nearby farmland. 

Suburbia isn't the only villain: In the 
intermountain West, 66 to 90 percent of the 
sediment produced by streams comes from 
streambank and streambed erosion. Else- 
where, two million acres of strip mined 
lands—all producing heavy sediment—need 
conservation treatment, A bill before Con- 
gress now would authorize USDA to assist 
more directly in sediment control in such 
areas. 

This non-farm erosion will increase, unless 
steps are taken to control it. New building 
construction during the present decade will 
exceed all other building in this country 
since the Reyolution to now. 

This Administration is concerned. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment last year co- ed the first na- 
tional conference on suburban soil and water 
problems. It was attended by contractors, 
conservationists and others. Future confer- 
ences are being planned all over the coun- 
try to meet the problem. 


A 20 TO 1 COST-BENEFIT RATIO 


Soil is going to wind up somewhere. It’s 
a solid part of our environment. That leads 
me to a rhetorical question: is it better, 
through erosion control measures, to pay a 
little bit to keep useful soll on the land— 
or is it better to pay a great deal more at 
the other end of the line, and dredge that 
soil out of some river or reservoir? 

The comparative costs are 1 to 20. That 
is, it averages 20 times as much to dredge 
sediment out of water, as it would have cost 
to keep it as soil on the land, leaving aside 
the productive loss to the farmer from his 
lost topsoil. 

This form of pollution prevention—rather 
than costly correction, is simple logic. Sedi- 
ment pollution is not only our highest- 
volume pollutant, it’s one of our most ex- 
pensive. It carries other pollutants, such as 
chemicals, into streams, which arrive there 
along with sediment and runoff water. 

Conservation keeps both—soil and runoff 
water—on the land. 

We know from long experience that con- 
servation measures such as contour strip 
cropping, terracing cover crops do markedly 
reduce sediment loads. We know these same 
principles of land use can be adapted to ur- 
ban fringe lands as well. 

Let me close by saying this: There aren't 
any easy answers to the problem I’ve dis- 
cussed this noon. But they're not beyond 
our ability to solve. In this country—and I 
believe this as an article of faith—we can 
do anything we want to do. 

Just look at what we've done so far. 

The Department of Agriculture has helped 
landowners to contour 43 million acres of 
American soil. We've helped plant 110,000 
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lineal miles of hedgerows and windbreaks, 
and another 13 million acres of trees. We've 
helped build a million and a half acres of 
grassed waterways. By the nineteen fifties, 
when another potential dust bowl descended 
on Kansas, farmer-conservyation measures re- 
duced the days of blowing dust from 120 
days a year, during 1936 and 1937—down to 
40 days in 1956 and 57, when conditions 
were just as bad. 

We can do it. The government can’t do it 
alone. We need your help, and I ask for it 
now. 

Thank you. 


COMMENDATION FOR U.S. 
CONSUMER 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the U.S. 
consumer—as most of us are aware— 
needs all the help she can get in making 
wise selections from the multitudinous 
number of products clamoring for her 
dollar in today’s marketplace. 

Periodically in the past 3 or 4 years 
publications have cropped up which at- 
tempted to serve consumers by supply- 
ing information. Unfortunately, many of 
the new ones—perhaps because of hasty 
marketing or some unknown force in our 
system—have not survived. 

This is why I was particularly happy 
to note recently that one of the very 
good consumer information services— 
U.S, Consumer, a biweekly Washington 
newsletter—is approaching its first an- 
niversary. Published by a private Wash- 
ington firm headed by Arthur E. Rowse, 
formerly executive director of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests, this newsletter performs a valuable 
service. 

Mr. Rowse and his staff managed to 
sift the consumer news developed almost 
daily in the Capital and report the sig- 
nificant—often money-saving—informa- 
tion to subscribers. 

A list of subjects included in recent is- 
sues is the best way to demonstrate the 
value. They include: 

A portable color television set selling 
for less than $200. 

Tar and nicotine content of cigarettes 
by brand. 

Names of mail order firms that could 
save a buyer 50 percent on drugs. 

A way to lengthen tire life by 25 per- 
omt to 50 percent for about 25 cents a 

re. 

A new device for auto engines that re- 
duces air pollution to almost nothing, yet 
cuts fuel consumption by 30 percent and 
boosts power by 25 percent. 

New Federal seal of purity and qual- 
ity for instant dried milk. 

Ailments which aspirin products will 
not cure despite ad claims. 

Tests showing as much cancerous 
benzopyrene in a pound of chargrilled 
steak as there is in 3,000 cigarettes. 

Secret FDA survey showing that re- 
covery of potentially defective and dan- 
gerous drugs varies from only 3 percent 
to 90 percent. 

A popular aerosol cookware cleaner 
that explodes near lighted stoves. 

A handy chart with which to figure in- 
terest rates on installment loans. 

A method for smokers to reduce tars 
by more than 90 percent. 

Latest ratings and details on popular 
encyclopedias. 
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How GE plans to double light bulb life 
at virtually no increase in cost. 

Test ratings of permanent anti-freeze 
products. 

Imitation milk products the hottest 
“dairy” item on the market. 

Product buying guide for nose decon- 
gestants. 

Mr. President, as one of the many 
Members of Congress who are vitally in- 
terested in the information available to 
consumers, I congratulate U.S. Con- 
sumer on its progress thus far and wish 
it continued success. 


BETTER FARM INCOME ESSENTIAL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
a time when the Nation’s employment 
and income levels are at an all-time 
high—when the consumer is able to feed 
himself and his family at the lowest per- 
centage of income in history—and our 
economy has enjoyed the longest period 
of sustained growth we have ever known, 
I am deeply concerned with the serious 
plight of America’s family farmer. 

Each year, more and more farm fami- 
lies are victims of severe economic pres- 
sure with which they are unable to cope. 
Forced to leave the land, they move to 
crowded cities, ill prepared to compete 
in a skilled labor market. 

All economic indicators and studies by 
the score show that farmers are not 
sharing equitably in the fruits of their 
achievements. They are, in a very real 
sense, subsidizing the rest of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Consumers are paying 20 percent more 
for food than they did two decades ago. 
At the same time, farmers are getting 6 
percent less for producing that food and 
pay 30 percent more for the supplies with 
which to produce it. 

With 1966 net income per farm 70 per- 
cent higher than it was in 1960, it is difi- 
cult for people of agriculture to under- 
stand why their income per capita still 
was less than two-thirds as much as for 
nonfarmers. 

It is equally hard for them to under- 
stand why, after climbing to $16.4 bil- 
lion in 1966, farm net income was down 
10 percent last year. 

The price-depressing surpluses of feed 
grains and wheat are gone. Commodity 
Credit Corporation commodity loans and 
inventories were reduced from $7 billion 
on June 30, 1961, to $3.4 billion on June 
30, 1967. 

Current estimates indicate that do- 
mestic use of feed grains in the 1967-68 
marketing year will be up about 4 per- 
cent and exports up about 10 percent. 

At the same time we expect a carryover 
next October 1 of 42 million tons of feed 
grain, 5 million more than last October, 
but far below the 1961-65 average of 69.1 
million tons. 

This year, we believe that farmers— 
with the leadership of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman, and help from 
the Congress—will work together to ad- 
just their 1968 production downward and 
to strengthen their bargaining position 
in the marketplace. 

Earlier this month, on February 8, 
more than 400 farmers meeting in Kan- 
sas City at the invitation of Fred Hein- 
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kel, president of the Mid-Continent 
Farmers Association, reaffirmed their in- 
terest in—and unanimous support for— 
greater use of the 1968 voluntary feed 
grains, wheat, and cotton programs as 
the best means of influence on both sup- 
plies and prices in the coming marketing 
year. 

Representing nearly every major farm 
organization from New York to Cali- 
fornia, and Minnesota to Texas, those 
farm leaders deserve our approval and 
support for their efforts to gain a fair 
share of the Nation’s prosperity for 
America’s family farms. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was unanimously approved by all 
of those who attended the farm leaders 
conference in Kansas City on February 8. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
FARM LEADERS CONFERENCE, KANSAS CITY, 
Mo., FEBRUARY 8, 1968 


Recognizing that the raising of the prices 
of farm products and the improvement of 
farm income are essential if we are to create 
a stable farm and national economy, and 
realizing that the purpose of this conference 
is to support whereby these goals can be 
attained, we do hereby resolve as follows: 

1. It is our strong position that adequate 
prices of farm products cannot be obtained 
without reasonable management of the sup- 
plies of farm commodities, and we urge sup- 
port of and participation by all farmers in 
the year 1968 in the wheat feed grains, 
cotton, rice and tobacco programs. 

2. To safeguard the national interest and 
to provide for the availability of adequate 
supplies of food and fiber in the event of a 
national emergency, we urge the passage of 
an Act providing for a strategic reserve of 
agricultural commodities, utilizing the prin- 
ciples of extended loans, purchased stocks 
by Commodity Credit Corporation and farm- 
er-contracted storage, and released only at 
100% of parity less certificates and pay- 
ments, but available to consumers in the 
event of a national emergency. 

3. We support the extension of. the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1965, by this session of the 
United States Congress, for not less than four 
years. 

4. The continuation of the principle of 
non-recourse loans is vital to the success 
of farm programs and we will most strongly 
resist any and all efforts to change this 
concept. 

5. We question the stand of any organiza- 
tion or individual in their effort to abolish 
all farm programs and suggest that their 
stated positions are not representative of 
the views of working farmers in America. 

6. We urge the ratification by the United 
States Senate of the Trade Expansion Act 
including particularly the International 
Grains Arrangement. 

7. We urge that for farm commodities used 
in international aid programs, farmers should 
receive therefor not less than 100% of parity 
prices adjusted by the amount of any cer- 
tificates and payments, 

8. Recognizing that the preservation of the 
family farm is essential to our American way 
of life, we point out that it is necessary that 
large, moneyed business corporations be re- 
stricted in their use of losses from farming 
operations to offset gains from other opera- 
tions, and we urge the Congress and the In- 
ternal] Revenue Service to institute an im- 
mediate study of the adverse effect of these 
practices upon the operations of bona fide 
farmers, and we likewise urge strict enforce- 
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ment of the tax laws relating to “hobby” 
farming. 

9. To supplement existing farm programs, 
we urge the adoption of legislation to insure 
the right of farmers to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

Adopted unanimously this 8th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1968. 

FRED LUDWIG, 
Chairman. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
of Missouri were proud that this farm 
leaders conference was held in Kansas 
City. We are also proud of the high cali- 
ber of agricultural statesmanship fur- 
nished over the years by Mr. Fred Hein- 
kel, of Columbia, Mo., who called the 
conference. 

Mr. Heinkel is not satisfied with the 
progress made in this decade. No con- 
scientious farm leader and no represent- 
ative of farm people could be, but Fred 
Heinkel deserves much of the credit for 
the gains made and we were pleased to 
see the credit given him at the conference 
by Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary’s remarks be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURE: 1968 AND BEYOND 


The subject Fred Heinkel assigned me for 
this morning is “Agriculture—1968 and Be- 
yond,” which has to do with the future. But 
before I begin, I hope you'll forgive me a 
short reference to the past. 

As all of you know, Fred Heinkel had a 
lot to do himself with our farm programs in 
general and feed grains in particular. So 
coming here for this purpose brings back 
many memories. 

Six days after I was sworn in as President 
Kennedy’s Secretary of Agriculture in 1961, 
I invited Fred to Washington as chairman 
of a special task force to explore solutions 
for the dire emergency in feed grains. 

“Dire emergency” was one of the kinder 
phrases the papers used to describe the situ- 
ation we faced in feed grains. Our biggest 
worry, back then, was what to do with half 
a billion bushels of grain that might rot on 
the ground because there was no place to 
store it. This was no idle fear. If 1960 pro- 
duction levels had continued, it was as cer- 
tain as anything can be that grain surpluses 
would soon overflow all the elevators and 
bins we had. 

Already in storage were 2 billion bushels 
of corn, enough grain sorghum to last a year 
and a half, plus a two-year supply of wheat. 

All the signs were bright red with danger 
signals. Feed grain prices were dropping each 
year; the standing room only signs were 
hung out on grain bins all over the Nation, 
and more was on the way. 

Unless we could find some answers, feed 
grain stocks would mount another 300 or 
400 million bushels within the year, with dis- 
astrous results to farmers, the livestock in- 
dustry, and rural America in general. 

That was the situation in 1961 when Fred 
Heinkel, his fellow committee members, my- 
self, the Congress, and some of you here in 
the room began to look for answers. 

Most people, including the chairman of 
the committees in both Houses of Congress, 
said it was impossible to pass legislation in 
time for the 1961 crop, But we did it. 

We came up with the Emergency Feed 
Grain Act in 1961, a voluntary program pro- 
viding acreage reduction and price supports 
7 corn and sorghum to those who com- 
plied. 

It was the first major piece of legislation 
President Kennedy signed. I will never for- 
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get that day. On a rainy March 22, a Wednes- 
day, Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
“Mr. Sam,” signed for his Chamber. The 
legislation was rushed over to Vice President 
Johnson's office, where he signed, and then 
to the White House where President Ken- 
nedy waited to sign it into law, short-cutting 
normal procedures by at least two days. 

Less than an hour later, Ed Jaenke and I 
were on our way to Omaha to attend a 
meeting like this one, and a few days later, 
farmers were signing up all over the country. 

I think you will all agree that Fred 
Heinkel and his colleagues did their work 
well. A similar program, with some modifica- 
tion and improvement, is the basis for our 
farm programs today. 

And they’re good programs—not perfect, 
but the best that we've ever had. We have 
direct payments now, and we have a system 
to move our farm products, in big amounts, 
for dollar sales overseas. We've gotten rid 
of the surpluses and we've raised farm in- 
come under these programs, 

In 1966 we had the second highest net in- 
come in history. We slumped in 1967, as you 
all know, and now we're taking action to 
regain our momentum again, But the basic 
machinery is sound, and we can make it 
work even better. 

A lot of time has passed since we began to 
shape these programs, and, as Shaw said, 
“We are made wise not by the recollections 
of our past, but by the responsibilities of our 
future.” The responsibilities we face as farm 
leaders in this year of 1968 are both formi- 
dable and sobering. 

A great many things are going to be de- 
cided this year, perhaps irrevocably. For in- 
stance— 

1. Farmers, by the extent of their sign up 
in the wheat, cotton and feed grain pro- 
grams, will give the Congress an indication 
of how they feel about the present farm pro- 
grams, and thereby have a very real influ- 
ence on extension or termination of these 
programs. 

2. In feed grains especially, the extent of 
signup will sharply influence supplies and 
prices of feed grains in the coming marketing 
year, and subsequently the condition of the 
livestock industry. 

8. Third, farmers and their organizations, 
by their support, opposition or neutrality, 
will have an important impact on the fate 
of various proposals for strategic reserves of 
grain and soybeans now before the Congress. 

4. And finally, what amounts to a national 
referendum on farm programs will be held 
just 272 days from now. On that day, Novem- 
ber 5, 1968, American voters will elect the 
President and the Congress that will either 
expand or kill the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, if this Act is not extended by the 
present Congress. 

Let’s look at these decisions one at a time: 

First, the signup: 

The objective of the 1968 feed grain pro- 
gram is to strengthen prices and income by 
reducing total supplies. A big 1967 crop 
changed the previous supply and demand 
balance. We now have a 2 to 3 percent over- 
production. 

The 1968 program is designed to reverse 
this with an underproduction of 2 to 3 per- 
cent, which means diverting roughly 30 mil- 
lion acres out of production—about 10 
million more than in 1967. 

If 30 million acres are diverted, this should 
help remove the threat of future overproduc- 
tion of livestock. But at the same time, 
production will be adequate to maintain ex- 
ports and keep reserves at an adequate 
but not excessive—level. 

(As in 1967, all farms taking part in the 
program may divert as little as 20 percent 
of their total feed grain base and qualify for 
price supports and loans.) 

But the program will succeed in these goals 
only if we get high participation from farm- 
ers. In 1967 we saw how a small excess of 
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feed grain production resulted in a substan- 
tial drop in the price of corn. Moreover, we 
are now seeing the results of weak program 
participation in some of the Midwestern 
states. 

Even though a large volume of corn has 
been going under loan in the western part 
of the corn belt, its effect has been offset— 
to a considerable extent anyway—by grain 
that was not eligible for price support in 
the eastern corn belt, grain marketed with- 
out benefit of the loan program. 

And so it is quite true that farmers have, 
in their own hands, the tools to boost corn 
prices in the coming year. One way to do 
this is with a good signup in the 1968 feed 
grain program, but that’s not all we can do. 

The Department acted last year to extend 
reseal to all grain, to expand it to commer- 
cial storage and to provide storage facilities 
around the Nation where they’re in short 
supply. This is bargaining power, if farmers 
will continue to take advantage of it, together 
with the loan program, 

In my opinion, the market over-reacted 
both to the shortage rumors of late 1966 and 
the present situation, when supplies are ade- 
quate, but not burdensome, What we're wit- 
nessing now is a waiting game played on a 
nationwide chessboard, between the trade 
and farmers. With a good signup, with pas- 
sage of the strategic reserve legislation I'll 
discuss in a minute, and if farmers take ad- 
vantage of all the tools at their command to 
hold grain until prices strengthen, I believe 
we can look for better feed grain prices later 
in the year. 

Similarly in livestock: If farmers cut back 
livestock production modestly, prices should 
rally in 1968. But if they yield to the tempta- 
tion of feeding cheap corn in great amounts, 
broiler, turkey, hog, and cattle prices will 
suffer. 

In cotton, our problem is the reverse of 
grains and livestock. The reduction in stocks 
which took place as the result of the pro- 
gram, and also bad weather, makes it possi- 
ble and desirable to increase production in 
1968. The program is designed with this in 
mind. 


We recognize that sharp declines in cotton 
production in 1966 and 1967 have created se- 
rious problems for ginners, warehousemen, 
cottonseed crushers and suppliers. 

Increased production of cotton in 1968 
should help this segment of the industry 
recover from the adjustments they made 
during the first two years of the program. 

We want to produce adequate stocks of 
high-quality cotton in 1968; a volume cor- 
responding roughly to the expected offtake. 

We believe this can be done under the 
1968 program. 

The second point I’d like to discuss in de- 
tail is strategic reserves, 

This isn’t a new idea; the basic principle 
extends clear back to the ever-normal granary 
concept of the thirties. Its enactment is 
essential at this time. 

In our present situation, farmers are bear- 
ing too much of the cost of building reserves 
back to a safe level, and this needs correct- 
ing. 

Under present law, CCC has to dispose of 
its stocks as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with orderly marketing and the operation of 
the price support system. This obviously isn’t 
compatible with the clear need, in today’s 
uncertain world, of a reserve of key com- 
modities. 

Pending legislation, which this Adminis- 
tration supports and for which it has testi- 
fied, would correct this. 

What we're shooting for is a reserve in the 
hands of both farmers and government, In 
the farmer-held portion, which would be ac- 
complished by modifications in the reseal 
program, our target is 200 million bushels of 
wheat, 15 million tons of feed grains, and 30 
million bushels of soybeans at the end of 
a marketing year. 
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In the CCC portion, the target is 200 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, 15 million tons of 
feed grains and 30 million bushels of soy- 
beans. CCC stocks are now below this in all 
three commodities. If we had had the au- 
thority to build to this level last year, we 
could have provided some further support 
to prices. 

I know you're interested in provisions to 
safeguard the reentry of reserves into the 
market. Let me quote the Under Secretary's 
Senate testimony of two weeks ago on this 
in detail, because a lot of mis-information, 
some of it deliberate, had been disseminated 
on this whole question: 

“Establishment of reserve stocks in farmer 
and CCC ownership represents only one key 
element in the reserve. Of equal importance 
are the terms under which the reserve could 
be used. 

“First, it should be clearly understood 
that in a grave national emergency, special 
powers of the President would take prece- 
dence over other provisions of law. The gov- 
ernment-owned reserve could be used in 
that case as directed by the President, not- 
withstanding other statutes. 

„S. 2743 (the bill on which he testified) 
would set the minimum sale price for Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks of wheat at 100 per- 
cent of parity (less the current cost of the 
marketing certificate to processors) when 
total stocks at the end of the marketing year 
were expected to be 350 million bushels or 
less. This higher resale price would be the 
chief means of safeguarding the wheat in 
the Government-owned security reserve. I 
recommend that the level be raised to 400 
million bushels at which this minimum sales 
price takes effect. 

“For feed grains, the level would be raised 
from 25 to 30 million tons at which the min- 
imum sale price of 100 percent of parity 
less the value of the effective price support 
takes effect. For soybeans, the level at which 
the minimum sale price of 100 percent of 
parity takes effect would be raised from 35 
to 60 million bushels. 

“Increasing these levels as indicated will 
place a larger quantity of grain under the 
protection of a relatively high resale price. 
It would reassure consumers that adequate 
stocks would be available in case of an emer- 
gency, while guaranteeing farmers that the 
security reserve could not be used to hold 
down farm prices.” End quote. 

Here, as in so many previous battles over 
farm programs, a strategic reserve is sup- 
ported by every general farm organization 
save one. It’s the old game of odd-man-out. 

We lost this fight in the last session when 
the Purcell bill failed of passage—and along 
with it we lost an estimated $300 to $400 
million in extra income that strengthened 
prices would have brought to farmers, We 
dare not lose it again this time. 

Which brings me to my final point, the 
“national referendum” on farm programs 
next November 5. 

Without these farm programs we face the 
one-third drop in net farm income predicted 
by independent surveys of the Land Grant 
Colleges, Presidential Commissions and the 
Congress. 

This wouldn't by any short-time shakeout, 
“separating the men from the boys,” as some 
would have us believe. The capacity for 
overproduction in the grains is a long-term 
phenomenon. 

I’m sure you're familiar with the study 
done by the Center for Agricultural and 
Economic Development at Iowa State Uni- 
versity for the Food and Fiber Commission. 
But let's refresh our memories. This report 
says that even by 1980, in the absence of pro- 
grams, wheat would sell for $1.27 a bushel, 
with no offsetting certificates, corn at 75 cents 
a bushel with no diversion payments; soy- 
beans at $1.23 a bushel. 

Gentlemen, there are more than 20 bills 
before the Congress today that would 
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abolish all or parts of our wheat and feed 
grain programs. What would the end of his 
program mean, for example, to a farmer with 
a 100-acre corn base, with an 80-bushel 
yield. 

At even 85 cents a bushel, 10 cents higher 
than the price predicted in the study I just 
mentioned, a farmer’s return on that hun- 
dred acres would be $6,800 in the absence of 
supply-management program. 

Under the present , even in the 
low-price year of 1967, the average return 
was $1.26 a bushel on the entire production, 
a figure arrived at as follows: The average 
price was $1.07 a bushel, plus price support 
payments of 19 cents. Diverting 20 percent 
of his 100-acre base, the operator had a 
1967 gross return of $8,048. He also saved 
about $650 in production costs on the 20 
acres diverted to conserving uses. 

Per bushel, the difference is 41 cents—in 
your billfold or out of it—take your choice. 

The Food and Agriculture Act won't stay 
on the books if we don’t fight for it. In 1965 
it passed the House by only 49 votes. Today, 
53 of the “yea” votes are no longer in the 
Congress. 

Of 435 Representatives in the 90th Con- 
gress, only 47 represent districts having 20 
percent or more farm population. Fewer than 
one House district in three has as much as 
10 percent farm population. 

What this means, is that without strong 
Presidential leadership, no meaningful com- 
modity legislation can be expected to pass 
the Congress in the years ahead. It just isn’t 
in the cards. In short, the Presidential elec- 
tion this year is more important to farmers 
than ever before in our history. 

I know that you believe in farm programs. 
We both know they can be improved, and by 
working together we can improve them. We 
have a four year bill for the first time in 
history. We now have before the Congress the 
kind of strategic reserve bill we've all wanted, 
and fought for, over the years. 

You have a right and an obligation to find 
out where the candidates for President and 
other offices stand on farm programs. Start 
with the feed grain program now on the 
books. Find out if it has the candidate's 
unequivocal support and, if not, how he 
would improve it. 

Let me make one more request. When you 
return home, please join with the Depart- 
ment and your fellow farmers all over the 
Nation to assure a sign-up that will make the 
1968 feed grain program the most successful 
of the eight we have launched at this his- 
toric series of meetings. 

You owe it to yourself and your Nation. 

Thank you, III now try to answer any 
questions you have. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF ESTO- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege for me to join Senators in rec- 
ognizing the 50th anniversary of Es- 
tonia’s proclamation of independence. 
This small but proud nation has estab- 
lished a homogenous culture in spite of 
foreign occupation for some 700 years. 
Indeed, the Estonians suffered over 250 
years of Russian occupation. prior to 
their achievement of independence on 
February 24, 1918. 

Their freedom did not come easily. A 
14-month war of independence was nec- 
essary to drive both the Germans and 
Russians off their soil. With the estab- 
lishment of independence, Estonia pros- 
pered as never before with outstanding 
industrial and agricultural expansion, 
and a tremendous development of na- 
tional skills and talents. 

Unfortunately, this period of inde- 
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pendence lasted for only two decades. 
Estonia was again caught up in the vor- 
tex of history, for with the onslaught of 
World War II, Estonia was occupied by 
the Soviet Union. This was followed by 
German occupation from 1941 to 1944, 
and then again by Soviet occupation, 
which has lasted to this day. 

Because Estonia is not independent on 
the 50th anniversary of her proclama- 
tion of independence, we cannot con- 
sider this to be a day for rejoicing. It 
is instead, a day of hope—a day in which 
we take cognizance of and salute an ex- 
tremely proud, self-reliant people who 
have maintained a national identity in 
the face of the most terrible oppression. 
This then is the significance of February 
24—the honoring of a people who main- 
tain a constant, categorical, inner re- 
sistance to absorption by an alien cul- 
ture. Attempts at Russification, attempts 
at deportation and decimation have been 
and continue to be of no avail—for the 
Estonian culture and faith in eventual 
freedom and independence lives on. 

I join Senators in greeting Estonians 
the world over. May I say that their cul- 
ture is highly respected by us; indeed 
through Estonian immigration to the 
United States we have benefited directly 
and richly. May I also say that their faith 
in eventual freedom is shared by us. 
Eventual freedom and independence will 
come to this valiant people, and at that 
time the anniversary of Estonia’s proc- 
lamation of independence will truly be a 
day of happiness. 


DETERMINATION OF MOUNTAIN 
WEST TO PREVENT URBAN DE- 
CAY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my State 
does not boast enormous metropolitan 
areas. The cities in my State have been 
fortunate in not having experienced the 
violence and agony and confusion we 
have witnessed in Watts, Newark, and 
Detroit. But the people of my State are 
no less interested than those of the more 
populous States in President Johnson’s 
recommendations on the cities. 

All Americans, in 1968, know that our 
cities face almost overwhelming prob- 
lems. Urban areas have grown so rapidly 
that our ability to insure that cities are 
livable has barely kept pace. In some 
cases, it has not kept pace. Overcrowded 
living conditions, school systems strained 
to the bursting point, persistent unem- 
ployment, poverty—these are the great 
problems that afflict our cities today. And 
these are the problems to which President 
Johnson has given his attention in the 
message now before the Congress. 

Mr. President, those of us from the 
Mountain West are also determined to 
prevent urban decay. We know that our 
cities, as well as our timberland and 
scenic areas, are a precious national re- 
source. We will have achieved very little 
in America if our cities become increas- 
ingly places of intolerable discomfort, 
poverty, and hopelessness. I commend 
President Johnson for the comprehensive 
package he has given us to consider. I 
urge the Senate to match his interest and 
concern with prompt action on his pro- 
posals. 
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INVITATION TO DISASTER 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I think 
it is becoming quite obvious that the 
President’s unfortunate statement of 
February 12 that summer riots are inevi- 
table has given many thoughtful people, 
of all political persuasions, great alarm. 
For the statement was nothing less than 
an excuse in advance for failure to en- 
force the law and an invitation to more 
violence. 

Prof. Daniel Moynihan made this 
point last week, and I placed a report of 
his remarks in the Recorp for Senators 
to read. I also felt compelled to speak 
out, asking that the President and all in 
executive authority make it clear that 
violence will not be tolerated. 

Mr. President, the Wyoming State 
Tribune has put the case quite precisely 
in an editorial published February 20. 
The Tribune concludes: 


What both President Johnson and his at- 
torney general should have said, but mark- 
edly did not, was: The laws will be enforced, 
in the streets, in the cities, in the country- 
side, in this nation. People who may con- 
sider breaches of the peace or of the laws of 
any kind can expect sure and swift retribu- 
tion. Massive disorders will be put down to 
the fullest resources of power and the law 
available to the government. Riot at your 
risk! 


This point is vital to any progress we 
make toward a just and better society. 
I hope all thoughtful men will emphasize 
the necessity of maintaining peace and 
order if we are to fulfill the promises of 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, Feb. 
20, 1968] 
INVITATION TO DISASTER 

A week ago yesterday, President Johnson 
in an informal talk to a group of college 
students in Washington said more urban 
riots this summer are inevitable. He said 
the best would be done with the resources 
available—apparently meaning federal mon- 
ey—but even at that, another bad summer 
could not be averted. 

If the Administration can just get more 
money out of Congress, Mr. Johnson sug- 
gested, for education, health, model cities 
and antipoverty programs, perhaps things 
won't turn out so bad. 

“If we can get these we will make a dent 
in some of the causes of unrest, and give 
hope to people to the point that they would 
be inspired and stimulated to hold on rather 
than throw up their hands and say there is 
no hope,” Johnson said. 

As for the months ahead, the President 
said: “We can’t avert it. We will have a bad 
summer. We will have several bad summers 
before the deficiencies of centuries are 
erased.” 

In the same negative tone of hopelessness, 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark said Sun- 
day that the Administration does not plan 
a “get tough” policy with riots. “We can 
cause riots by fear itself, by over-concern,” 
said the nation’s No. 1 law enforcement 
Official. 

But we also can cause riots by saying to 
troublemakers, dissidents, and those who be- 
lieve in taking the law into their own hands, 
that their actions are viewed by the highest 
authorities in this nation as inevitable, and 
that nothing will be done about it. 
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That in essence is what both President 
Johnson and Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
have told the urban disturbers of the peace; 
they can now be expected to proceed as in- 
dicated. 

The remarks of both of these officilals—the 
chief magistrate of this country and one of 
his ranking subordinates—are nothing more 
nor less than an open invitation to civil dis- 
order. 

What both President Johnson and his 
attorney general should have said, but 
markedly did not, was: The laws will be en- 
forced, in the streets, in the cities, in the 
countryside, in this nation. People who may 
consider breaches of the peace or of the laws 
of any kind can expect sure and swift retri- 
bution. Massive disorders will be put down 
to the fullest resources of power and the 
law available to the government. Riot at your 
risk! 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON APPOINTS 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS TO 
COMMISSION FOR THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s inaction toward the ratifica- 
tion of the Human Rights Conventions 
on Forced Labor, Freedom of Associa- 
tion, Genocide, and Political Rights of 
Women continues. 

However, President Johnson has once 
again gone on record in support of 
U.S. ratification of the human rights 
treaties. Last October the President 
urged ratification. Just last month in ap- 
pointing the members of the President’s 
Commission for the Observance of 
Human Rights Year he again emphasized 
his continuing support of the principles 
embodied in these Conventions and for 
this country’s ratification of them. 

The year 1968 is Human Rights Year. 
There could be no more fitting observ- 
ance of this Human Rights Year than 
the Senate’s ratification of these treaties. 
The Senate is the only roadblock. Presi- 
dent Johnson supports ratification. Am- 
bassador Goldberg has testified in favor 
of ratification. The State Department is 
on record in favor of ratification. 

Now the President has appointed a 
distinguished group of Americans to 
serve on his Commission for Observance 
of Human Rights Year. These are the 
names of the Commission members: 

Bruno V. Bitker, of Wisconsin. 

Tom C. Clark, of Texas. 

Anna Roosevelt Halsted, of Michigan, 
Vice Chairman. 

Elinor L. Gordon, of New York. 

W. Averell Harriman, of New York, 
Chairman. 

J. Willis Hurst, of Georgia. 

George Meany, of Maryland. 

Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey. 

A. Philip Randolph, of New York. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my complete agreement with 
the priority that President Johnson has 
placed on increasing the supply of low- 
and moderate-income housing. A Nation 
as wealthy and prosperous as the United 
States cannot continue to allow 6 mil- 
lion families to live in substandard and 
dilapidated housing. 

We must not only increase the supply 
of decent housing, but we must also ex- 
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tend the opportunities of home owner- 
ship for low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies. In one of our most successful na- 
tional efforts we have made it possible 
for millions of middle-income families 
to buy their own homes through VA and 
FHA insurance. 

Now is the time to extend these bene- 
fits to families of lower incomes. For 
these people owning a home signifies not 
only a decent place to live with enough 
space to accommodate their families, but 
it can mean a new sense of dignity and 
independence. In a society where we are 
searching for ways to bring a fairly large 
group of alienated people back into the 
mainstream of American life, home- 
ownership offers one answer. 

Support for this idea of homeowner- 
ship is already apparent. I would point 
out, for example, that 59 of the 63 cities 
selected for the model cities program pro- 
posed some type of homeownership plan 
for the low-income people living in their 
target areas. Those at the local level 
recognize the value of homeownership; 
the President’s message responds to 
these expressed needs. 

President Johnson has suggested pro- 
posals that would allow thousands to at- 
tain the American tradition of owning 
their own homes. 

I hope Senators will join me in giving 
these proposals our immediate attention. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, every year 
the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures spreads to new users in other parts 
of the world. Now that Great Britain has 
decided to make mandatory the use of 
the metric system by its citizenry, only 
the United States remains among great 
nations committed to the antiquated, 
complicated system we inherited from 
the British in the 18th century. 

Whether to switch has become an in- 
creasingly contested question. Advocates 
suggest that a changeover to metric 
would increase efficiency in many walks 
of American life and would improve our 
export sales picture among nations al- 
ready on the metric system. Critics of 
this idea complain that the changeover 
might cost billions and, in fact, would 
be so expensive that any advantages 
would be outweighed. The fact of the 
matter is that we simply do not know 
what the specific answers are. For sev- 
eral years I have been pressing for a 
metric study bill which would inquire 
into the feasibility of making a change. 
Only when such a study is undertaken, 
can this country know whether a change 
will make sense or not. 

In the last Congress the metric study 
bill I introduce was passed by the Senate 
and the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, under the skillful guidance 
of its chairman, Congressman MILLER of 
California. In this Congress the able 
Senator Grirrin of Michigan has also 
introduced a bill to provide a feasibility 
study which is currently under consider- 
ation before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. In the House, Chairman MILLER 
has again guided a similar bill through 
the Science and Astronautics Commit- 
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tee, but to date this bill has not been ac- 
corded a rule. 

It seems clear to me that this country 
should take the necessary steps in order 
to be able to make an intelligent deci- 
sion on this question. Strong public state- 
ments by all interested and knowledge- 
able on this subject will doubtless help 
to bring the Congress to eventual legis- 
lative action. The Metric Association 
held a meeting last December to provide 
a forum for such pronouncements. 

Mr. President, I think that the address 
by Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Science and Technology, John F. Kin- 
caid, could be a bellweather expression 
which can lead us to move ahead. I ask 
unanimous consent that his excellent 
and eloquent address entitled Interna- 
tional Standards and the Metric Sys- 
tem: A Time for Decision” be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS AND THE METRIC 
System: A TIME FOR DECISION 
(Address by Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Science and Technology John F. Kin- 
caid, prepared for delivery to the American 

Association for the Advancement of 

Science, Americana Hotel, New York, N.Y., 

December 30, 1967) 

“We used to talk of the world market in 
terms of billions of dollars—and more re- 
cently hundreds of billions. Now the econ- 
omists tell us those measures no longer suf- 
fice. 
“The size of the economy outside the 
United States today exceeds $1 trillion. 

“American Business has only begun to fight 
for this market.” (Lyndon B. Johnson, De- 
cember 6, 1967.) 

Wherever we look today we are confronted 
by problems which test our courage as well 
as our judgment; and by challenges and op- 
portunities which test our imagination, On 
the one hand, for example, we are confronted 
by the problem of our balance of payments 
in the world economic community; on the 
other, we are challenged by a future world 
market of almost astronomical proportions. 

To ease our balance of payments problems 
should we draw back from our political, mili- 
tary and humanitarian commitments 
abroad? The consensus is that the answer is 
“No.” Our economic strength is so great—as 
measured by a GNP of $785 billion; and our 
productivity is so high—double that of the 
countries of North Western Europe and triple 
that of Italy—that our commitments are 
well within the limits of our strength. 

To offset these foreign commitments, 
should we resort to protectionist tactics in 
the effort to increase our profit on world 
trade? The consensus is that the advantages 
would be illusory or short lived. We are com- 
mitted to encouraging free trade, and it is 
to our benefit to do so. We are good traders, 
and we have made our place in the world 
market. From 1956 through 1966, we accumu- 
lated a favorable foreign trade balance of 
over $72 billion. 

But this is no time to sit back and count 
our wealth. Our commitments abroad are 
increasing, rather than decreasing; the bal- 
ance of payments problem is a critical one; 
and competition for the foreign trade dollar 
is certain to grow fiercer in the decade ahead. 
Consequently, as good managers, we must 
make the most of our advantages, and re- 
move or reduce the factors which affect us 
adversely. That is why the spotlight today 
is on a factor which has been too long ig- 
nored as a major economic determinant: 
international standards. 
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INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 

In this great economic system of ours, 
based on the concept of free enterprise, most 
businessmen have a firm conviction that 
they can meet their competition in world 
markets without special favors, and more 
than hold their own confident of the quality 
of their products and services, and of the 
efficiency of their enterprises, they consider 
it to their advantage to operate under strict 
standards which enable a customer to know 
precisely what he is buying. Furthermore, as 
purchasers, they want the protection of those 
same strict standards covering the products 
and services they buy from producers over- 
seas. Therefore, the average businessman in- 
terested in world trade is a firm believer in 
sound international standards. 

International standards protect the busi- 
nessman in a variety of ways, and that is 
why the Department of Commerce is in- 
creasing its emphasis on U.S. participation in 
international standardization. We are sup- 
porting a bill now before the Congress which 
would give the Secretary of Commerce the 
responsibility and the funds to support the 
American effort in international standards 
development. We consider this work to be ex- 
tremely important to the long-range eco- 
nomic health of this country. 

Standards are the language of production. 
They describe ways of making things, using 
things, or doing things. 

Standards prevent undue complexity and 
confusion. For example, water pipes could 
be made in an infinite variety of sizes, but 
the result would be chaos in the pipe mar- 
ket. So by formal agreement only a certain 
number of nicely-spaced sizes of pipe are 
made. The manufacturer, the seller, and the 
buyer all benefit from this simplification. 

Standards establish acceptable limits of 
performace over a wide range of variables 
such as purity, hardness, strength, power, 
speed, brightness, and flame resistance. They 
enable the purchaser to know if the product 
he is considering would be suitable for the 
end use he has in mind. Standards also help 
the producer understand the needs of the 
market, and make sure that his product 
meets those needs. 

Standards help both producer and buyer 
to determine whether or not a product will 
be compatible with other products and 
systems he uses; for example, whether an 
electrical appliance will operate on the 
voltage available. 

Thus standards act as a two-way com- 
munication channel between buyer and 
Seller. Where there is no agreement on 
standards, commerce is seriously impeded, if 
not halted altogether. When international 
standards are incompatible, the lack of agree- 
ment can act as a formidable non-tariff 
barrier to trade. American television sets are 
excluded from many foreign markets, for 
example, because their national standards 
call for a total number of scanning lines on 
the screen which is somewhat different from 
ours, Similarly, U.S. refrigerators are excluded 
from 13 countries because their standards call 
for 220 volt, 50 cycle electric motors, instead 
of 115 volt, 60 cycle motors as required in the 
United States. 

The list of these impediments to trade goes 
on and on; but the important fact is that 
these situations need not have arisen, and 
many of them can be corrected. 

Before World War II, Germany adopted a 
standard for motion picture film and equip- 
ment which placed the sound strip on the 
opposite side of the film from that specified 
for the American standard. U.S. participation 
in the formulation of the international 
standard won the day for the American 
version. Subsequently, the Germans modified 
their national standard to conform to the 
international one. 

A similar situation arose when the Swiss 
adopted a national standard for automobile 
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headlights which effectively excluded Ameri- 
can sealed beams. Our representation in the 
International Standards Organization (ISO) 
prevented the Swiss standard from being 
adopted internationally—a step in the right 
direction. 

Our economic strength today gives us great 
influence in international standards delibera- 
tions; but, unfortunately, we do not use it 
consistently or well. We do not have repre- 
sentation on 40 of the ISO's 114 technical 
committees, and we hold only 10 secretariats. 
By contrast, the Common Market holds 46 
secretariats, 20 of which are held by France 
alone. We have been particularly backward 
in ISO technical committee activity on 
building construction, concrete, mining, fire 
tests, textile machinery, and rivets. 

This lack of initiative and participation in 
world standards development must be cor- 
rected. If we do not share in this activity, or 
if we devote too little effort to it, we are 
bound to pay the price in lost markets. On 
the other hand, active and effective par- 
ticipation will assure more favorable treat- 
ment for American products everywhere. 

Our participation will serve an altruistic 

N as well. As the world's most sophis- 
ticated industrial nation, we have a vast res- 
ervoir of well-established, technically sound, 
and well-tested standards. This reservoir can 
be extremely valuable to the world. Emerging 
nations need standards for their own use, 
and frequently adopt standards which have 
been developed and found satisfactory by an- 
other country. 

But even here we will be serving our own 
long-range commercial interest. The stand- 
ards adopted by an emerging nation will 
shape the nature of its industry and the pat- 
tern of its trade for years to come. Our 
chances for closer trade with such countries 
in the future will be greater if our standards 
are compatible. 

The legislation now before the Congress 
proposes that the Secretary of Commerce 
take the lead, with the support and coopera- 
tion of other interested private and govern- 
ment agencies, in seeing to it that the United 
States is adequately represented in the inter- 
national standards making process at every 
level. Funds would be made available to sup- 
port the activities of private standardization 
groups through grants and contracts. 

The legislation also would provide for the 
establishment of a standard information ref- 
erence center to collect information on stand- 
ards and make it available to all interested 
parties. In view of the rising volume of new 
information in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, this facility would contribute impor- 
tantly to the solution of the problem of 
standards development. Standards are worth- 
less unless they are made available to the 
producer, seller or purchaser at the time 
they are needed. The reference centers would 
serve this function. 

The United States is unique in its ap- 
proach to standards making, both domesti- 
cally and internationally. Nowhere else is the 
process so overwhelmingly voluntary. Other 
countries make this function mostly or com- 
pletely a responsibility of the government. 

The Department of Commerce recognizes 
the fact that the voluntary factor in our 
standards making process is the main source 
of its vitality and strength—and we intend 
to protect it. But like most other private ac- 
tivities in a complex economy such as ours, 
the standards making procedure can—and in 
some instances must—use the Federal Gov- 
ernment's aid in getting the job done. Where 
the national interest and welfare are in- 
volved, it is proper that this support and 
cooperation be provided, within the context 
of a primarily voluntary system. The pro- 
posed legislation would establish an appro- 
priate mechanism for placing the govern- 
ment at the service of the private sector in 
this area of work so vital to the national 
interest. 
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INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 


Strongly related to the need for interna- 
tional standards is the growing pressure on 
the United States to make fuller use of the 
metric system as a truly international system 
of measurement. The metric system has been 
legal in this country since 1866. The question 
now is, how far should we go in the practical 
adoption of that system for industry and 
commerce. 

The Department of Commerce feels 
strongly that the first action should be a 
definitive study of the problem. Debate over 
the adoption of the metric system has 
mounted in volume over the past century 
and a half, but we still have no hard esti- 
mates of the cost of conversion, or the mag- 
nitude of the problems and benefits such a 
changeover would bring. We favor this depth 
study because we feel that consideration of 
our future course must be removed from the 
shaky footing of educated guesses and placed 
on a foundation of solid information. 

We favor a study which will concentrate 
on the feasibility, costs, problems and bene- 
fits of converting to the language of the 
metric system, and the alternative thereto. 
The study should also help identify how we 
can best retain and promote world wide use 
of U.S. stock sizes and shapes in a predomi- 
nantly metric environment. 

We feel it is timely to explore the pros and 
cons of converting to the metric system not 
only because of its inherent advantages, 
which I will discuss in a moment, but also 
because approximately 90 percent of the 
earth's population is now committed to its 
use. Within the past 10 years, France and 
Venezuela made the metric system manda- 
tory in their countries. India and Japan have 
begun full conversion to the metric system. 
And now the United Kingdom has initiated 
the conversion process, with the Common- 
wealth countries virtually certain to be next 
in line. This leaves us virtually isolated in 
our adherence to a non-metric system of 
measurement, 

Can we exist and prosper under such cir- 
cumstances, or will our language of inches 
and pounds be a serious handicap in a world 
trade community committed to millimeters 
and grams? Should we convert? If so, by 
what plan and by what timetable? 

These are questions the study should seek 
to answer, as factually and realistically as 
possible. For if the logical move is to con- 
vert to metric language, we need to have a 
hard estimate of problems, costs and bene- 
fits; a realistic time table; and sound guid- 
ance in planning the conversion process it- 
self. Similarly, if we do not convert, we need 
a sober evaluation of the effects of our isola- 
tion, and guidance in planning our moves 
to offset it. 

The second question area the study should 
cover is this: Can we retain and promote 
world-wide use of our customary product 
sizes and shapes, with the hope that they will 
eventually become the base for a single set 
of international stock sizes? 

There seems to be some evidence that this 
is not a vain dream. In industries where U.S. 
technology has dominated, as in automobile 
tires, oil drilling, and fasteners, metric coun- 
tries have already moved far toward adopting 
U.S. sizes. Particularly significant has been 
the trend in screw fasteners, where the A B C 
screw thread system is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most sophisticated ever 
developed, The use of this system for high 
precision fasteners, such as those employed 
in the aircraft industry, is accepted through- 
out the world, and its specifications are now 
being incorporated in ISO standards. 

Is it a practical expectation that U.S. sizes 
will eventually be dominant? Would conver- 
sion to metric language help to promote U.S. 
standards and sizes? 

On the other hand, would it be to our 
advantage to go all the way and convert to 
metric sizes as well as metric language? Or 
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would the magnitude of the problems and the 
costs involved be too great? All these are 
questions the study should answer. 

Some facts favoring conversion to metric 
language are already clear. One advantage is 
the logical and simple relationship among 
metric units. This permits scientific and 
engineering calculations to be made much 
more readily and with less chance of error 
than in a system where conversion factors 
must be employed. The advantage lies not 
only in the decimalization of the metric sys- 
tem—any system can be decimalized, at least 
in part; it lies in the fact that the metric 
system is based upon the recognition of cer- 
tain physical laws, and the compatible re- 
lationship of the measurement units to those 
laws. For example, in the metric system the 
unit of power is the watt, no matter whether 
the power is mechanical, thermal, electric, 
or nuclear, In U.S. customary usage, there are 
several different units of power. 

The metric system is decimal through and 
through, not merely in parts. That is, multi- 
ples and submultiples of a unit are related 
to the unit by power of ten. For this reason, 
calculations in the metric system can be 
made more rapidly and the chances for error 
are reduced. 

This simplicity makes the metric system 
easy to learn. Educators have estimated a 
saving of about 25 percent in learning time 
for arithmetic because practice in the multi- 
plication and addition of fractions might no 
longer be required, Also, think of the num- 
ber of conversion factors a student must 
learn under our system; for example, acres 
to square miles, and feet to rods, 

Our existing system is already partly met- 
ric. All electrical quantities, and the indus- 
tries which derive from them, are in metric 
units. The pharmaceutical industry, much of 
the optical industry, and the medical as well 
as the scientific professions all work in terms 
of metric units. 

This mixture of systems leads to much un- 
wanted confusion. Thus scientific textbooks 
use metric units; engineering textbooks are 
based on customary units—yet engineers and 
scientists are supposed to be moving toward 
greater cooperation. It would be advanta- 
geous to remove this confusion. 

On the negative side, although we do not 
have hard figures, conversion to metric lan- 
guage would be troublesome, and would in- 
volve considerable initial cost. First would be 
the software, such as real estate deeds, con- 
tracts, blueprints and textbooks. Second 
would be hardware, including dials, scales, 
measuring instruments and the like. Taking 
machine tools as an example, many machines 
could be converted to metric readings fairly 
simply. One recent invention permits a sim- 
ple conversion of an inch-based lead screw 
for a lathe or related device to metric meas- 
ure at comparatively low cost. For some ma- 
chines, however, the cost would be high, and 
a few might have to be scrapped and re- 
placed. Since our present investment in ma- 
chine tools is in the order of $30 billion, 
precise answers are obviously necessary be- 
fore we even seriously contemplate con- 
version. 

If we choose to shift to metric sizes, the 
magnitude of the problem would become 
much greater. Much of our production equip- 
ment would have to be scrapped or heavily 
re-modelled. Dual stocks of parts and tools 
would have to be maintained until machines 
and products built to customary measure- 
ments were retired. 

It is necessary to maintain an open mind 
about the outcome of the proposed study, but 
to the extent that experience bears upon the 
answer it would seem desirable to maintain 
many of our standards and stock sizes, and 
make an all-out effort to promote their wider 
use throughout the world. Similarly, experi- 
ence and commonsense just as clearly in- 
dicate that it would be futile to expect the 
metric nations to change their historic 
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course, scrap the metric language, and come 
flocking back to our customary language of 
measurement. 

But in making decisions of this seriousness 
and magnitude we cannot trust experience 
and commonsense. We need facts, and that 
is why the Department of Commerce is com- 
ing out so strongly for legislation permitting, 
for the first time, a study of the depth and 
breadth needed for definitive answers to these 
pressing questions. 

It is important to understand, too, that— 
once the study is made—our choice may not 
prove to be the simple one of conyerting or 
not converting to the metric system of meas- 
urement, or promoting or not promoting our 
stock sizes and shapes along with our stand- 
ards abroad, The study may reveal a number 
of alternatives ranging from no action at all 
to total conversion to metric units and to 
metric stock sizes. For example, we might 
move in the metric direction by means of 
voluntary adoption of metric language in- 
dustry by industry; we might be urged to 
adopt regulated partial adoption, segment by 
segment, over an extended period of time; 
or some entirely different strategy may sug- 
gest itself once we have a clear picture of 
problems, costs and benefits. 

One greatly encouraging factor is the in- 
creasing interest of industry in the overall 
problem of what our future course should be. 
Two decades ago I think it would be fair to 
say that the consensus of industry and of 
the trade associations was strongly against 
any move toward conversion. Today, I sense 
a strong shift of attitude. In 1966, H. L. 
Misch, Vice President for Engineering at Ford 
Motor Company, in a memorandum to Vice 
Presidents and Division General Managers 
said in part: 

“The benefits of a single measuring sys- 
tem in a world-wide, interdependent economy 
are so great that we believe that the con- 
version to the metric system is inevitable. 
Although there may be short term costs and 
confusion during such a far reaching change, 
the long term gains appear to be overwhelm- 
ing for any country that expects to be an 
active participant in world commerce and 
trade. The basically simple structure of the 
metric system also carries with it many 
substantial benefits, even for an isolated 


user, 

“The magnitude of the conversion task in 
the automobile industry is such that any at- 
tempt at conversion on a crash basis would 
be chaotic, both physically and financially, 
On the other hand, a well-planned conver- 
sion can minimize both the cost and con- 
fusion, and permit the benefits of the sys- 
tem to be realized at the earliest possible 
date.” 

N. I. Hall, Vice President for Product Effec- 
tiveness at Hughes Aircraft, said recently: 

“A continuous review of engineering meth- 
ods is necessary to keep Hughes in the fore- 
front of management as we are in the fields 
of scientific accomplishments, 

“Our decision to develop dual capability— 
meaning the ability to produce products un- 
der both the English and metric systems of 
weights and measures—represents another 
significant step for us.“ 

Statements such as these are indicative of 
a trend, and it is a trend which seems like- 
ly to accelerate now that Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth countries are shifting. 
This makes the proposed study timely to the 
point of urgency, and offers hope that the 
recommendations growing out of the study 
will receive careful consideration—not only 
in een circles, but in industry as 
well. 


QUALITY IN WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, both be- 
fore and after the passage of the Wilder- 
CxIv——259—Part 4 
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ness Preservation Act, debate about 
“saving the wilderness” has been cast in 
general and emotional terms. The fact 
is, of course, that we must save certain 
natural areas of our great Nation for our 
posterity—wilderness is a resource. 

But so also are water, wildlife, timber, 
minerals, and outdoor recreation valu- 
able resources. Too long in our history 
we failed to think about the proper man- 
agement of all these resources. Now, 
however, we must carefully balance and 
maximize our conservation of resources. 

This careful approach must be ap- 
plied to any area proposed for wilder- 
ness status under the 1964 act. General 
assertions that any proposed area has 
got to be included in or excluded from 
the wilderness system give no guidance. 

Many specific factors must be weighed 
in each case. Will setting aside a certain 
area as wilderness help wildlife and 
watershed management? Will the incur- 
sion of roads and buildings damage a 
large but delicate area? Is the area of 
such quality—a very important consid- 
eration, Mr. President—that it will be a 
valuable gift to future generations? 

The Forest Service, in surveying each 
proposed wilderness area, must consider 
all of these matters. One member of the 
Service recently set out for publication, 
in a moving yet sensible way, the key 
considerations for making determina- 
tions in wilderness matters. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, written by Forester Kip Hinton, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Kip Hinton, U.S. Forest Service, Denver) 

Conservationist Aldo Leopold wrote that 
“wilderness is the raw material out of which 
man has hammered the artifact called civili- 
zation,” Author Kip Hinton explores the deli- 
cate balance in between and finds the two to 
be wholly compatible. 

“This is wilderness—created by God, 
moulded by nature; the province of wild 
creatures, the far retreat of man,” (Anon.) 

Has a nice lofty lilt, doesn’t it? Such prose 
emphasizes that “wilderness” is a state of 
mind, not just the legal status of massive 
chunks of public real estate. Therein lies the 
wilderness conflict. Which state of mind? 

Take the elderly gentleman who appeared 
before a wilderness hearing in Riverton last 
winter. At stake was the 676,000-acre pro- 
posed Washakie Wilderness, 

“You people,” he said talking directly to 
the wilderness advocates in the room, “say 
you want to ‘preserve this for posterity.’ Look 
at me. I'm old enough to be a part of pos- 
terity, and have never seen it. What's more, I 
never will—unliess you build a road through 
it.” 

If there is a middle ground, it is hard to 
find. Wilderness, as a conversational subject, 
rivals politics or religion as a builder of 
adrenalin, 

You are either for wilderness—or against it. 

Underlying this basic conflict is a seldom 
raised question. Do we, the people of the 
United States, have enough land to maintain 
some of it in its natural, raw, undeveloped 
state? No roads. No industry. No housing de- 
velopments. 

“That's right,” snorts the non-wilderness 
proponent, “No nothing! Damndest waste of 
land I ever heard of.” 

Waste? Odd that we have long provided 
sanctuaries for birds and animals, but have 
suffered such difficulty establishing a sanc- 
tuary for the king of beasts—man. Why is it 
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so utterly impossible to conceive a place on 
earth where both the wild creature, and 
man, can savor the delicate experience of 
being alone? 

Only time will answer the question of suf- 
ficient land. Our record is poor, but improv- 
ing. We have come a long way in learning 
to use the land wisely. Granted continued 
progress in wise use, there is plenty of land; 
enough land that we can keep some of it 
open and free. 

Somewhat overwhelmed by the public 
land ownership pattern of Wyoming, a Cow- 
boy Stater might well ask, “Does ALL the 
wilderness in the world have to be in this 
state!?” 

Admittedly, Wyoming has a generous por- 
tion of Wilderness. In Wyoming, there are 
9,145,777 acres of National Forest. Approxi- 
mately 26 percent or 2,366,994 acres, are wil- 
derness in nature and protectively managed 
by the U.S. Forest Service as such. 

Wyoming has wilderness, but not all of 
it. There are 14 states with 14 million acres 
of National Forest Wilderness. Idaho, for 
example, has approximately 300,000 more 
wilderness acres than Wyoming. But the 
question is being avoided. How come 80 
much in Wyoming? 

It would be simple to answer, “Wyoming 
wilderness is mostly a pile of rock; land no- 
body wanted or could use.” Too simple. 

The wilderness concept for management of 
certain forest lands was conceived by the 
Forest Service in 1919, long before the public 
recognized the recreation potential of Na- 
tional Forests. Even then, foresters could see 
that in not too many years they wouldn't be 
able to see the forest for the people. Those 
individuals decided that some areas should 
be protected in wild, natural magnificence. 

Now, let's not get all fluffed up with self- 
importance. Those old boys weren't think- 
ing of our personal future enjoyment; it 
was the land they sought to protect. Wilder- 
ness is usually described as “rugged.” Truth 
of the matter is, wilderness is fragile. Your 
lawn is a thousand times tougher than the 
vegetation covering the average sub-Alpine 
to Alpine wilderness slope. Most of Wyo- 
ming’s wilderness is fragile, erodible land. 
Turn the multitudes loose with wheel and 
shovel and Wyoming wilderness is lost for- 
ever. 

Wilderness, then, is not something new. 
Emphasis on wilderness as a protective man- 
agement concept was forcibly brought to 
public awareness during the long Congres- 
sional struggle from which emerged the 
Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964. In the 
passage of the Wilderness Act, Congress rati- 
fied, or approved, protection of those lands 
already managed as wilderness. 

That Act, in itself, demonstrates that wil- 
derness is an emotional product. No tepid 
legal jargon in this Act! Read the Congres- 
sional and now legal description of wilder- 
ness: 

“A wilderness, in contrast with those areas 
where man and his own works dominate the 
landscape, is hereby recognized as an area 
where the earth and its community of life 
are untrammeled by man, where man himself 
is a visitor who does not remain.” 

Whatever happened to the Forest Service 
management policy of multiple use? Taking 
a very broad interpretation of multiple use, 
wilderness opponents urge that this principle 
be carried out. 

“Wilderness,” they say, “is not multiple 
use, but non use.” 

Let's take a closer look. 

The Multiple Use Act of June 12, 1960, 
defines multiple use, in part, as “The man- 
agement of all the various renewable surface 
resources of the National Forests so that they 
are utilized in the combination that will best 
meet the needs of the American poeple; .. .” 

The Act recognized the compatibility of 
wilderness by its statement, "The establish- 
ment and maintenance of areas of wilderness 
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are consistent with the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

How can this be? Water, wildlife, and rec- 
reation are three of the renewable resources 
referred to in the MU Act. Forage, the food 
of livestock and wildlife, is another. And 
what do we find in the wilderness of today? 
Valuable watersheds in their natural condi- 
tion from which flow Wyoming’s most vital 
resource—water. You find wildlife, again in 
its natural state, and another economic pillar. 
Wyoming’s outfitters and guides annually 
lead hundreds of nonresident hunters 
through the wilderness in a highly suc- 
cess search for big game. Forage, another 
important resource, is used by both wildlife 
and Wyoming's livestock industry. 

Enter the recreationist. He climbs, rides 
his horse, photographs, hunts, fishes, ad- 
mires, paints, and generally enjoys wilder- 
ness. There's a little pioneer in all of us. 
How do you measure the value of standing 
alone—you know there’s no one within 
miles—listening to the sighing of alpine 
winds among craggy peaks? You cannot 
measure it in dollars and cents. And yet, 
money from the pocket of that loner in the 
wilderness (who actually represents wilder- 
ness travelers from 49 other states) somehow 
falls into the waiting cash registers of Wyo- 
ming merchants. 

The one renewable resource left, timber, is 
not harvested in the wilderness. It never 
has been. Wilderness, today, has not robbed 
the timber operator of his livelihood. He did 
not log the wilderness before the Act be- 
came law. Mostly, he did not want wilder- 
ness timber. Generally inferior quality and 
impossible terrain makes wilderness timber 
too expensive to be worthwhile logging. But 
if you want to place the wilderness-grown 
tree in the Multiple Use picture, it is not 
difficult. Untouched stands of mature and 
overmature trees are an important part in 
the landscape of wilderness, to be enjoyed 
as an important factor in recreational and 
scenic enjoyment. 

I think it reasonable to state that multiple 
use management can be, and is, practiced 
in the wilderness. 

I have not deliberately overlooked minerals 
and mining. The Wilderness Act did not 
overlook this important economic factor. 
Protection for mining and prospecting was 
written into the Act. At this writing, exten- 
sive mineral activity is being carried out in 
several of the wilderness and primitive areas 
in Wyoming. Those primitive areas under 
study for inclusion in the national wilder- 
ness preservation system are also being stud- 
ied by the U.S. Geological Survey to deter- 
mine mineral potential, and this agency’s re- 
port becomes part of the hearing record. 

Passage of the Wilderness Act, other than 
giving protective management a badge of 
authority, did not solve previous problems. 
It only sharpens them with a more specific, 
double-edged challenge. The forester must 
keep in mind that the dominant theme of 
the Wilderness Act is to secure for present 
and future generations an enduring resource 
of wilderness. 

Some challenge! How do you manage an 
unmanaged area in order to manage it, but 
maintain the appearance of an unmanaged 
area? 

The Forest Service is charged with devel- 
oping active and positive measures neces- 
sary to perpetuate or restore the wilderness 
characteristics or unique values of the Na- 
tional Forest Wilderness. The Act is quite 
explicit in this edict. 

At the same time the Forest Service is per- 
petuating and restoring, its people are 
obliged to make these areas available to the 
public for use and with a minimum of re- 
strictions. Yet the more a wilderness is used, 
the more the Forest Service will have to ap- 
ply more intensive practices to manage and 
disperse people. 

Quality is going to be the key factor in 
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wilderness management. While there are 
those who want no wilderness at all, there 
are those who want more, The Forest Serv- 
ice, as the management agency, wants qual- 
ity wilderness—not merely quantity. 

You'll be hearing more of this quality vs. 
quantity in the future of Wyoming’s wilder- 
ness. There are four wilderness areas and 
four primitive areas. Primitive areas are 
managed the same as wilderness, but when 
the Act was passed, it did not give blanket 
protection to primitive areas. Congress, 
through the Act, directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to review, as to its suitability for 
preservation of wilderness, each area in the 
National Forests classified as “primitive.” 

Wyoming has four primitive areas subject 
to review. These are: Cloud Peak, 137,000 
beautiful acres in Bighorn National Forest; 
Glacier, 177,000 acres; Popo Agie, 70,000 acres, 
and Stratified Primitive Area, all in the 
Shoshone National Forest, Stratified was the 
first to come up for re-classification under a 
new name—Washakie. The intent is to join 
Stratified Primitive Area with South Ab- 
sorka Wilderness, calling the total wilderness 
package, “Washakie.” 

Review of existing primitive areas is the 
most pressing job facing the Forest Service. 
We were given 10 years to complete the task, 
and if this seems more than ample time, 
consider that a “field” season in Wyoming’s 
high country is very short, each proposal 
must be thoroughly documented, and public 
hearings must be held. 

Public interest ran high for the first such 
Wyoming hearing, held December 8, 1966, at 
Riverton. More than 100 interested persons, 
representing both proponents and opponents, 
braved a blizzard to attend the hearing on 
the Washakie Wilderness Proposal, Emo- 
tional temperatures were hot that cold De- 
cember day. Both sides had opportunity to 
express viewpoints. 

There are three other hearings to be held 
on the other primitive areas to be studied. 
No dates are set, as a complete study of the 
areas involved must be made. And no de- 
cision is made immediately following the 
hearings. 

No one will ever be accused of “railroad- 
ing” a primitive area into wilderness status. 
After thoroughly considering the testimony 
given at these hearings, and written state- 
ments of interested individuals or groups, a 
recommendation concerning the creation of 
a wilderness must be channeled through the 
Chief of the Forest Service, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the President of the United 
States to the Congress for legislative action. 

It is obvious from the first hearing held in 
Wyoming that not everyone agrees with For- 
est Service proposals on what is, exactly, 
“quality” land. 

“There is a basic question to be faced,” 
Says Regional Forester D. S. Nordwall, Den- 
ver. “What kind of land really qualifies as 
wilderness? We will be managing wilderness 
a long time after the job of classification is 
completed.” 

Nordwall believes the quality of wilderness 
the Forest Service insists on must be de- 
signed to shape the character and quality of 
the environment that can be maintained in 
future management of resources involved. 

Quality vs. Quantity will emerge as a de- 
cisive issue in each primitive-to-wilderness 
hearing. After all hearings are held, and 
Congress makes the final decision, Wyoming 
may have more acres in wilderness than it 
does today. Or, there may be less. 

The Forest Service believes some lands 
within present boundaries of primitive areas 
should be eliminated. Because of mining ac- 
tivity and resulting roads, some acreage may 
be better suited to extensive recreational 
development to better serve the public. The 
Service also believes some land not now in 
wilderness has its place there, In theory, and 
if the Act is to be obliged, forseeable conflicts 
within a proposed wilderness must be re- 
solved to result in quality wilderness. 
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Some groups will argue that quality is not 
as important as quantity. At the Washakie 
hearing, for example, some wilderness advo- 
cates wanted 52,000 more acres in the wilder- 
ness than proposed by the Forest Service. 
There were others who argued that the For- 
est Service proposal was too large. As ex- 
plained, all viewpoints were heard. A com- 
plete transcript of what was said and written 
has been sent on its long journey for final 
review by Congress. 

Larger, or smaller, wilderness advocates can 
rest assured there will indeed be wilderness 
in Wyoming in the years to come. Those who 
do not favor wilderness may also take heart. 
Every effort will continue to be taken to pro- 
tect Wyoming’s economic well-being through 
proper management of the nine National For- 
ests within the State. 

The wood, water, wildlife, recreation and 
forage produced on these National Forests 
will continue to play their important role 
in the growth and future of Big Wyoming. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SENIOR CIT- 
IZENS SUPPORT MONTOYA PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1968, I invited the attention 
of Senators to the growing support which 
has been triggered for the passage of S. 
2936, a bill in which I have been joined 
by 37 other Senators to provide for the 
much needed reimbursement of pre- 
scription drugs for the elderly. 

Another national organization repre- 
senting approximately 2 million men and 
women enrolled in more than 2,000 affil- 
iated senior citizens’ clubs from coast to 
coast has recently joined the growing 
rank of groups backing the Montoya 
medicare drug bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me dated February 
20, 1968, from Mr. William R. Hutton, 
executive director and director of infor- 
mation of the National Council of Sen- 
ior Citizens, Inc., expressing the support 
of the 2 million member NCSC for S. 
2936; a resolution adopted by the NCSC 
Executive Board on February 15, 1968, in 
support of S. 2936; and a brief history 
of the NCSC prepared by the NCSC, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SENIOR CITI- 
ZENS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1968. 
Hon, JOSEPH MONTOYA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: At a meeting here in Wash- 
ington Feb. 14-15, the 35-member Executive 
Board of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens voted unanimously to urge the Na- 
tional Council’s affiliated clubs to support 
the 1968 Montoya Medicare drug bill. 

Our Executive Board members consider 
the outrageously high prices asked for pre- 
scription drugs a cruel burden on older 
Americans. Four out of five elderly suffer 
from chronic ailments and most of them pay 
exorbitant prices for drugs they need to pre- 
serve life and promote health. This is, of 
course, a burden on all Americans, but it 
lays most heavily on the elderly. 

As one of our Executive Board members 
put it: “The major drug manufacturers are 
raking in enormous profits at the expense 
of the infirm and the elderly. It is a national 
scandal”. 

The Executive Board members were es- 
pecially pleased that your 1968 Medicare 
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drug bill calls for establishment of a Federal 
drug formulary. Our resolution on your Medi- 
care drug bill urges Congress to provide from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 so the Food and 
Drug Administration can start immediately 
preparing such a formulary. The resolution 
asks that the formulary be made available 
not only to doctors and medical institutions 
but to the public as well. There should be 
ready access to it at, for example, public 
libraries. 

The National Council Executive Board 
speaks for approximately 2,000,000 men and 
women enrolled in more than 2,000 af- 
filiated senior citizens’ clubs from coast to 
coast. 

Our organization, the largest U.S. organi- 
zation of older Americans, was in the fore- 
front of the long and difficult legislative 
campaign for Medicare and, since enactment 
of the Medicare law, we have constantly 
urged Medicare coverage of all drugs. 

The present Medicare law, providing cover- 
age of drugs administered in a hospital or 
other health institution, forces elderly out- 
patients to pay tremendously inflated drug 
prices so that in many cases they have a 
choice of getting enough to eat or buying 
drugs they must have to preserve life and 
promote health. 

The National Council of Senior Citizens 
commends your outstanding efforts to protect 
the elderly from the unconscionable greed 
of the prescription drug manufacturers. 

With every good wish, Iam 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. HUTTON, 
Executive Director and Director of In- 
jormation. 
NCSC EXECUTIVE BOARD RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
FEBRUARY 15, 1968 


The National Council of Senior Citizens’ 
Executive Board urges affiliated clubs and 
senior citizens generally to support a bill by 
Senator Joseph Montoya of New Mexico to 
extend Medicare coverage of drugs not ad- 
ministered in a hospital or other health insti- 
tution. 

The Montoya bill directs the Government 
to set up a formulary giving reasonable 
prices for drugs listed. It authorizes full pay- 
ment of the price in the formulary of 80 
per cent of the actual price charged over 
and above $25 a year. 

Prices charged for prescription drugs is 
a national scandal. Prescription drug manu- 
facturers roll up enormous profits at the 
expense of the infirm and the elderly. 

This gouging by these manufacturers hits 
all Americans but it hits the elderly hardest. 
Four out of five elderly have chronic ail- 
ments. They require drugs five times as often 
as the young. 

The Montoya bill would protect the elderly 
against the unconscionable greed of the drug 
manufacturers. 

Because of the importance of the formu- 
lary proposed under the Montoya bill, the 
National Council Executive Board recom- 
mends that Congress vote between $5,000,000 
and $10,000,000 immediately so the Food and 
Drug Administration can commence its com- 
pilation and it can be completed as soon 
as possible. 

The National Council Executive Board like- 
wise urges Congress to make the formulary 
available not only to doctors and medical 
institutions but to the public as well. 
NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF SENIORS CITIZENS SEEKS 

A BETTER LIFE FOR ALL AMERICANS 

The 2,000,000-member National Council of 
Senior Citizens, largest and best known orga- 
nization of older Americans, was a major 
factor in the enactment of Medicare and 
constantly campaigns for other needed leg- 
islation in the interest of older Americans. 

For example, the National Council seeks: 

Medicare improvements, low-cost modern 
housing for the elderly poor. 
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A senior citizens’ service corps to employ 
seniors who want to work at socially useful 
employment not normally available to them. 

Property tax relief for elderly home owners 
with limited incomes. 

Reduced fares for the elderly during non- 
rush periods on national and local transpor- 
tation systems. 

“We are a non-profit, non-partisan orga- 
nization but we definitely are not non-politi- 
cal,” says John W. Edelman, the National 
Council's 74-year-old president. He adds: 

“Our 2,000 affiliated senior citizens’ clubs 
encourage political discussions for the ben- 
efit of the elderly. However, the National 
Council of Senior Citizens is more than a 
special interest group for the elderly, having 
backed the test ban treaty, the Peace Corps, 
the war on poverty, clean air and clean water 
legislation, legal protection for the consumer 
and similar measures of general concern.” 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 


Gold Card members of the National Coun- 
cil have many individual membership bene- 
fits but these are secondary to the National 
Council’s main purpose—to help create a 
better society for all Americans including the 
elderly. 

Individual Gold Card membership benefits 
include: 

Low-cost travel service. 

Life insurance up to age 86 at reasonable 
cost and without physical examination. 

Nonprofit drug service offering savings 
from 20 to 50 percent below regular drug 
prices. 

Twelve issues of the National Council’s 
newspaper, Senior Citizens News. 

A Gold Card membership in the National 
Council of Senior Citizens costs $2.50 a year 
for members of affiliated clubs and $3.00 a 
year for other seniors. A club can affiliate 
with the National Council for $10.00 a year. 


NCSC HISTORY 


The National Council of Senior Citizens 
has grown to be a major spokesman for the 
nation’s elderly in the short time since re- 
tired Congressman Aime J. Forand of Rhode 
Island organized it back in September 1961. 

A pioneer advocate of health insurance for 
the elderly under social security, Forand was 
forced by ill health to retire from Congress 
in 1960 but he continued his work for this 
legislation, setting up the National Council 
of Senior Citizens in 1961 at the urging of 
men and women who had written him of 
their support for his program. 

The National Council won the backing of 
many church, social welfare and community 
groups and the AFL-CIO. 

President Johnson took Forand, Edelman 
(chosen Forand’s successor in 1964 when 
health forced Forand into complete retire- 
ment) and others on the National Council 
staff for the 1965 signing of the Medicare law 
in the presence of former President Truman 
at Independence, Mo. 

The National Council staff includes Wil- 
liam R. Hutton, Executive Director; John 
Colao, Director of Organization; Lawrence A. 
Oxley, Director of Special Projects; Laurine 
A. Pemberton, Administrative Assistant; Ed 
W. Murphy, Information Assistant; and 
Jim Y. Kim, Accountant. 

The National Council of Senior Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee includes Arthur Lar- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Labor under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; former U.S. Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois; Charles E. Schottland, 
former Social Security Commissioner and 
presently dean of the Brandeis University 
graduate school; Rear Admiral Paul F. Dugan 
(Ret.); and Nelson H. Cruikshank, retired 
director of the AFL-CIO Social Security De- 
partment. 

CONVENTIONS DRAW WIDE ATTENTION 

National Council of Senior Citizens’ con- 
ventions draw wide attention. More than 
500 delegates to the 1966 National Council 
Convention heard President Johnson pledge, 
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in an address to the delegates assembled in 
the White House rose garden, that he would 
ask Congress for a substantial social security 
increase. 

Returning to their meeting room in Wash- 
ington’s Statler Hilton Hotel, they heard 
another address by Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey. He too spoke on the needs of 
senicrs. 

GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

It must not be thought that the clubs 
which make up the National Council all 
across the country work exclusively on leg- 
islative and political issues. Clubs also en- 
gage in social and recreational activities and 
carry on mutual assistance projects—par- 
ticularly in connection with day-to-day prob- 
lems such as Medicare and hospitalization. 
Many clubs sponsor blood banks. Others en- 
gage in preparing bandages for hospitals, etc. 
Many clubs have volunteer song leaders or 
small dance bands. Some have developed arts 
and craft work and tours to mu- 
seums or other cultural institutions. 


PROBLEMS OF AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the air 
transportation system of our Nation has 
been receiving more and more attention 
of late from both the aviation industry 
and the Federal Government. All are in 
agreement that there is a definite need 
for action now in order to meet demands 
of the immediate future. 

Congress is now being looked to for 
answers and solutions to some of these 
problems. In an effort to find solutions 
for some of these problems, I recently 
took a fact-finding tour around the Na- 
tion in company with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. The information we 
obtained on this trip was most revealing 
and will be extremely helpful in our 
deliberations. 

Flight magazine is one of the most 
respected publications in the aviation 
field and has for some time been urging 
legislative action to meet the needs of the 
industry and the traveling public. I was 
most pleased to note the favorable reac- 
tion to our tour by an editorial published 
15 the January 1968 issue of the maga- 

g: 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “A Challenge—Not a 
Crisis,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE—NOT A CRISIS 

Two United States Senators, Frank E. 
Moss, D-Utah, and James B. Pearson, R-Kan., 
were to complete in early January a national 
tour of aviation “hot spots” to gather in- 
formation on commercial aviation airport 
and airspace problems, 

What the good Senators learn will no doubt 
have considerable influence on Federal avia- 
tion policy at the legislative level for many 
months to come. The broad spectrum of 
sound thinking and hard facts garnered out 
on the ground where the problems exist and 
where real, honest-to-goodness people live 
and work daily with the problems would 
seem to contain far more substance than 
run-of-the-mill hearings held by legislative 
committees along Foggy Bottom in Wash- 
ington, where too often the same old faces 
and testimony we’ve been seeing and hearing 
for years rarely produce many solutions. 

Both Senators Moss and Pearson are mem- 
bers of the powerful Senate Committee on 
Commerce. It is hoped they can convince 
their counterparts in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives that more field trips and fewer 
hearings in Washington might expedite the 
formulation of a Federal aviation policy 
that will take our current problems, which 
affect all Americans, and turn them into 
a challenge instead of what the public press 
and others in various departments of our 
national life would like to bill as a crisis. 

As has been pointed out many times, the 
present high volume of all aviation activity 
is because our products and services are 
enjoying unprecedented demand. If an in- 
dustry is to have problems, we can think of 
no better root cause, But that is poor solace 
for an industry that faces slow strangulation 
at certain major air traffic hub areas—some 
twenty according to the experts—where re- 
liever airports must be built, and our air 
traffic system brought up to date through 
better equipment and more trained person- 
nel. 

As to airports, we’re about five years late 
with a realistic Federal airport program. 
About the only immediate solution we see 
on the horizon is for Uncle Sam to adopt 
the proven practice of government guaran- 
teed loans to municipalities and to private 
investors for airport facilities, plus ad valo- 
rem tax exemption for privately-owned, pub- 
lic-use airports. 

A head tax on air passengers, a custom also 
in wide use throughout the world, could be a 
substantial part of the solution for large ter- 
minal and huge new regional airports. At the 
present time, the highly-respected National 
Business Aircraft Association is working on a 
suggested schedule of user charges for gen- 
eral aviation. 

Elsewhere in this issue is our presentation 
of a “White Paper“ which represents a con- 
sensus of the airframe and engine manufac- 
turers in the utility airplane business. All of 
this points up the fact that civic and indus- 
try leadership, both inside the air transport 
business as well as the general aviation indus- 
try, are facing up to the real challenges of the 
moment. These challenges are principally in 
finding ways and means of providing ground 
and air facilities commensurate not only with 
present activity but in line with orderly 
growth patterns and requirements which are 
well documented for the next ten to twenty 
years. 

The fact-finding national tour by Senators 
Moss and Pearson of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, linked with realistic proposals 
being made by responsible people in the in- 
dustry, certainly points to an optimistic out- 
look for getting something done in 1968. 


THE SOARING COST OF ILLNESS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the Boston Globe has recently 
run a series of editorials on the subject 
“The Soaring Cost of Illness.” The 
editorials examine the factors lying be- 
hind the rising costs of health care in 
this country, and point out very well the 
complexity inherent in attempts to lower 
these costs. 

The figures which illustrate the high 
costs should give us pause. Thirty million 
Americans—one out of every seven—will 
be admitted to hospitals this year, The 
average hospital bill is $566, excluding 
doctor’s fees and other special services. 
Today’s cost of a hospital room is about 
$65 a day; in 7 years, it will be $100 a day. 
So the costs will continue to rise, unless 
a major effort is made to keep them 
down. 

I have for some months been working 
on comprehensive legislation to stimulate 
a reduction in the rapid growth of health 
care costs. The proposed legislation would 
encourage reorganization of health care 
services. It would call for the develop- 
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ment of new national goals for the de- 
livery of health care to all Americans, 
rich and poor, urban and rural. It would 
attempt to reduce the growing paper- 
work burden which clogs our hospitals 
and physicians’ offices. In addition, it 
would deal with a wide range of other 
issues. 

Mr. President, the editorials published 
by the Boston Globe are a distinct public 
service. They deserve wide circulation. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 8, 1968] 
SOARING Cost or ILLNESS—I 


Thirty million Americans will be admitted 
to hospitals this year, Their average hospital 
bill will be $566, not counting doctors’ bills 
and fees for such extra services and special 
nursing as ran the total for one bill to 
$19,890.75 for 55 days in a Boston hospital 
last year—a case ending in the patient’s 
death. 

Today's costs are small compared to what 
appears to be inevitable in the years to come. 
Hospital rates have been rising steadily, al- 
ways at a faster clip than price rises in 
other areas of the economy. They rose ap- 
proximately 16 percent from June 1966 to 
June 1967 while the cost of living increased 
at a rate of 3.1 percent. Now they have 
“leveled off” at a steady rate of increase of 8 
percent per year, more than double the on- 
going rise in the cost of living. 

Doctors fees rose 7.8 percent in the same 
June to June period and are still climbing. 

Hospital room costs averaged $60.39 per 
day in Boston hospitals in 1965. Last year the 
figure shot up to $69.83. Costs and charges are 
not quite the same thing, as hospital ac- 
countants measure them, but the effect on 
the bill-paying patient is substantially the 
same. The prognostication for such charges in 
1975 is in the neghborhood of $100 per day, 
and, for the turn of the century, an astro- 
nomical $500. 

How can anyone but a maharaja pay such 
prices? Obviously, insurance and progressive 
government policies, both state and national, 
help. But the cost problem remains no matter 
who pays the bill. 

Approximately one-third of hospital ad- 
missions this year will be Medicare patients, 
and no one will begrudge them the care they 
need and will get—getting it in some cases 
for the first time in their lives. About a 
fourth will qualify under Medicaid. 

Seventy-seven percent will be covered by 
insurance of one kind or another, and 23 
percent will not be covered at all. 

These last are rapidly reaching the point 
where they cannot afford any illness much 
more serious than a simple headache. For 
them, hospitals are becoming forbidden ter- 
ritory. 

But it is not only they who are threat- 
ened by rising costs. So too are the insured. 
Some rates for group comprehensive cover- 
age went up 20 percent last year, and the 
outlook is for bigger boosts yet to come. 

It takes little imagination, therefore, to 
envision the day on which premiums them- 
selves could become prohibitive even when 
they are paid by the employer. It takes even 
less divination to see the whole laudable con- 
cept of both Medicare and Medicaid going 
down the drain in a great swirl of outraged 
cries that government units are being bank- 
rupted. 

In the circumstances, with consumers and 
wage earners already being bled almost white 
in both the market place and the tax col- 
lector’s office, it is natural to start looking 
for the deep-dyed villains. 

There are only a few. Just the same, the 
whole health cost situation has become lost 
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in semantics and possibly unrealistic aspira- 
tions. 
The hospital side will be explored Friday. 


[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 9, 1968] 
SOARING Cost or ILLNESS—II 


Scratch almost anyone in a hospital comp- 
troller's office, or in the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, for 
that matter, and you will find a human com- 
puter with built-in graphs, statistics, dia- 
grams, and all of the other communications 
techniques to prove that hospital costs are 
no higher than are dictated by the facts of 
life. 

This could be. But it makes the bills no 
easier to pay, no matter who pays them. 
Nor do hospital explanations gainsay those 
who quite properly insist that the increase 
in costs can be halted even if the level can- 
not be brought back to earth—and in ways 
on which there is not so much disagreement 
as might be anticipated. 

The cost breakdown varies somewhat from 
hospital to hospital, but the figures of one of 
Boston’s larger hospitals are more or less 
typical. 

Out of every dollar paid in, 4.4 cents is 
charged to administrative and business office 
expense, with the average salaries paid to 
administrators ranging from $7500 to $25,000 
per year as listed by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Statistics. Salaries of Boston hos- 
pital administrators undoubtedly are higher. 
The rest is charged to maintenance and 
housekeeping (7.4 cents), nursing services 
(30.7 cents except for special nursing for 
which the patient pays $30 for an eight-hour 
day), food and its preparation (9 cents) and 
X-ray, laboratory, operating room, anesthesia, 
drugs and medicines and so on (48.5 cents). 

Seventy percent of all hopsital costs go to 
hospital labor (say the hospitals, anyway) 
and by and large it has to be said that no 
group anywhere, but especially nurses and 
internes, is more deserving. 

A registered nurse now starts at $6600 per 
year on an average, and, with a bachelor’s 
degree after a fourth year of college, can go 
to $8820. Interns start at $6000, also on the 
average, Until a year ago their starting salary 
was a minuscule $3000. Residents range from 
$6600 in the first year to $9000 in the fourth, 
and chief residents get $10,000. 

The total of personnel has grown rapidly 
for many reasons, including new mountains 
of paper work resulting from Medicare (20 
additional clerks in one hospital), new tech- 
niques in prolonging life and new research 
units into disease and malfunctioning 
organs. In 1955, the number in one of the 
larger but otherwise typical Boston hospitals 
was 2531. In 1967, it was 4116 and this year 
it will be 4427. 

The increase in average hourly wages in 
this particular hospital, from $1.27 to $2.42, 
generally although roughly describes what 
goes on in all. The minimum hourly wage 
is $2 compared to 81.625 on Oct. 1, 1967. 

In the past 25 years, the profit and loss 
statement of one Boston hospital pretty 
much tells the story of all—all except the 
proprietary hospitals which operate at a 
profit largely because of the kinds of cases 
they treat. It has shown a profit twice, $29,- 
000 in 1953 and $281,000 in 1961, in both of 
which years it had cut back on services to 
recover from whopping deficits in the pre- 
ceding year. Its deficits have ranged from 
$14,000 in 1954 to $477,000 in 1960. 

Hospitals, then, can make at least what 
appears to be a good case for today’s costs. 

But there are two sides to the coin, as 
will be seen Saturday. 


[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 10, 1968] 
SOARING Cost or ILLNESS—III 
Critics of the soaring costs of illness 
assert that such costs are high because hos- 
pitals have no incentive to cut them; pay- 
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ments of costs is guaranteed by insurance 
groups and Medicare and Medicaid. 

Many administrators quarrel with this. Dr. 
John H. Knowles, general director of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, acknowledges it 
in part: 

“Medical staffs generally have resisted col- 
lective action to help reduce costs by close 
attention to admitting and discharge poli- 
cies and by scrutinizing overzealous orders 
for multiple tests and so forth.” 

A small bone does not suffice to make a 
large kettle of soup, and isolated facts may 
prove little. But the hospitalization of pa- 
tients who do not need such care is indeed 
a part of the overall cost picture. Hospital- 
ization is a convenience to the doctor, for it 
helps to put his patients under one roof. 
But unnecessary hospitalization is a drain 
on both hospital facilities and personnel. 
Moreover, it has been reflected in insurance 
premiums ever since it became a widespread 
practice. 

The reluctance to discharge patients is 
even costlier, and comes about notably in 
teaching hospitals when the patient is in- 
sured and on continuing salary. Internes and 
young residents, largely responsible for much 
of the testing, hesitate to give a patient 
a clean bill of health lest, after his dis- 
charge, he return to the hospital with an 
ailment which their superiors (and the pa- 
tient!) will tell them they should have 
found in the first place. It is a matter of 
record that, in some hospitals, more than 
$100 worth of tests are administered imme- 
diately and automatically on anyone with ab- 
dominal pains, 

Some hospital administrators are outraged 
by the suggestion that the costs of continu- 
ing the education of their interns and resi- 
dents are prorated on patients’ room charges. 
But they are engaging in semantics, Substi- 
tute “training” for “education” and what 
then comes out of it is the frank acknowl- 
edgment that the extra charge, in some 
cases, is more than $3 a day for internes 
and residents plus a lesser sum for student 
nurses. A question arises as to the legitimacy 
of a privately assessed tax against patients 
for a continuing education item which 
should be charged to the whole society. 

The utilization of personnel is another 
cost item. A hospital is not a department 
store or an industrial plant, to be sure, and 
the productivity of its personnel cannot be 
measured in ergs. Just the same, the hasty 
recruiting of more help is not necessarily the 
best answer to increased paper shuffling, and 
the steady rise in the ratio of hospital per- 
sonnel to patients is extraordinary even in 
the light of new demands. In 1941, there 
was an average of 1.4 employees per bed in 
Boston's larger hospitals. In 1962 there were 
2.7 employees. In one typical Boston hospi- 
tal the number last year was six. 

What is involved in all of this is a com- 
mendable concern for the welfare of the in- 
dividual patient. But doctors, hospitals and 
patients all are the prisoners as well as the 
beneficiaries of the remarkable and costly 
advances in medical science in the last 15 or 
20 years. 

To charge the cost of these advances to the 
current patient load is roughly tantamount 
to computing the cost of space exploration 
and charging it, as a fare, to the first men 
who go to the moon. 


[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 12, 1968] 
Soarine Costs or ILLNEss—IV 


A very real although paradoxical risk in 
the public demand for a halt in the rise of 
medical costs is that the floodgates could be 
opened for a general assault on Medicare and 
Medicaid. This would be a tragedy, for these 
programs are the most impressive social in- 
novations in American medicine—steps that 
were delayed too long in the taking. 

Both are expensive. In its first nine months 
Medicare paid $1.6 billion in hospital bills 
for three million aged and $346 million in 
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doctors’ fees. For the fiscal year starting July 
1, $4.84 billion has been budgeted including 
$1.473 billion for doctors’ fees. 

But the costs are all visible. The invisible 
costs of the pre-Medicare era were even 
greater, for they were measured not only in 
money but also in the anguish of unattended 
ills, the awareness of desertion in old age 
and the strain on families torn between fi- 
nancing either the medical needs of their 
children or the children’s grandparents—but 
not both. 

Medicaid, a joint venture of Federal and 
state governments, fits into the same cate- 
gory of philosophical excellence. Its purpose 
is to aid the “medically indigent,” a category 
into which anyone could fall at any time in- 
asmuch as the term applies to all who are 
suddenly confronted by such castratrophic 
hospital and doctor bills that their own and 
their families’ lives would be ruined if they 
had to pay the bills themselves. 

Massachusetts’ half of its cost in the fiscal 
year starting July 1 will be $213,470,000, al- 
most half of the total welfare budget of $395 
million, and obviously more than it formerly 
paid for welfare patients. But the excessive 
costs stem from defects in the too-loosely 
written controlling legislation, and this can 
be remedied, as it ought to be. 

Many of the savings that could be made 
in expenditures for both Medicare and 
Medicaid are the same as those which could 
ae in most other instances of illness as 
well. 

A large saving would result from the con- 
struction of new nursing and convalescent 
homes and the upgrading of existing ones to 
conform to the legal requirement of round- 
the-clock skilled nursing with registered 
nurses in charge. Estimates of the number 
of patients for whom such care would be 
suitable, at a saving of half to two-thirds of 
hospital costs, range up to 75 percent of 
Medicare patients plus most of the hospi- 
talized ambulatory convalescents of all kinds. 
Whatever the percentage, the question goes 
to the heart of the suggestion of Dr. John H. 
Knowles of Massachusetts General that hos- 
pitals review their admitting and discharge 
practices and the “overzealous” administer- 
ing of multiple laboratory tests. 

This touches another suggestion, also. It is 
for government and insurance company in- 
centive payments to hospitals to encourage 
cost saving. A flaw is that such incentives to 
economy could result, in some cases, in the 
curtailment of essential services. Just the 
same, there appears to be no economy incen- 
tive at all in insurance contracts guarantee- 
ing 100 percent of costs with Medicare guar- 
anteeing an extra 2 percent over costs to take 
care of contingencies. 

So-called satellite hospitals with teams of 
doctors of different skills organized in neigh- 
borhood clinics with their own nursing and 
technician staffs would cut costs consider- 
ably. Progressive care, as in the Josiah B. 
Thomas municipal hospital in Peabody, is a 
cost-saving device at least in small hospitals. 
In Peabody, deficits reportedly have been cut 
to zero from their former range of $50,000 to 
$100,000 yearly. 

The sharing of laboratory and other facil- 
ities to avoid the needless duplication of 
high-cost services and equipment should be 
encouraged, It has been recommended also 
that high-cost maternity wards in large hos- 
pitals be replaced by comparatively low-cost 
regional maternity centers. 

There are both promises and uncertainties 
in all of the suggested cost-cutting or price- 
holding suggestions. That they are under 
consideration may hold the largest promise 
of all in a situation which is now out of 
control, 


PILOT SCHOOL BREAKFAST 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to note that the pilot school 
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breakfast program which has been in 
existence 2 years under provisions of the 
Child Nutrition Act has proved to be an 
outstanding project. 

In remarks delivered at ceremonies of- 
ficially launching a breakfast feeding 
program in Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
termed the pilot program an “over- 
whelming success.” 

The Secretary noted that Operation 
Metropolitan, designed to bring 2.8 mil- 
lion schoolchildren in cities into the 
school lunch or breakfast programs for 
the first time, is now underway in 15 
major cities. Included is Albuquerque, 
where the program will begin soon. 

In his Cleveland address, Secretary 
Freeman outlined a number of projects 
which have been undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with local officials to improve the level 
of nutrition among low-income families. 

As a strong supporter of the Child Nu- 
trition Act, I take particular pride in the 
accomplishments to which the Secretary 
refers and I want to commend the Sec- 
retary and his associates in the USDA. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release which sets forth Secretary Free- 
man’s Cleveland remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, Feb. 1, 1968] 
SECRETARY FREEMAN DETAILS DOMESTIC FOOD 
AID PROGRESS 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
said today in Cleveland, Ohio, that the pilot 
School Breakfast Program enacted two years 
ago as part of the Child Nutrition Act is 
an “overwhelming success.” 

He spoke at ceremonies officially inaugu- 
rating the program which will make free 
breakfasts available to 27,000 children in 
29 high-poverty area schools in the Ohio 
city. He said the Johnson Administration 
would propose to extend the School Break- 
fast Program as a permanent child feeding 
program. 

At the same time, the Secretary outlined a 
series of special programs and projects the 
Administration now has underway to expand 
the reach of food assistance programs and 
improve the level of nutrition among low- 
income families throughout the country. 
They are: 

Project 331, aimed at starting a family 
food assistance program in the 331 coun- 
ties—primarily rural—with the lowest per 
capita income where no food program is now 
available; 

Operation Metropolitan, aimed at bringing 
2.8 million school children in the major 
metropolitan areas into the School Lunch 
or School Breakfast programs for the first 
time; 

Project Food Stamp, aimed at improving 
the rate of participation in the Food Stamp 
Program areas through program modifica- 
tions. 

Secretary Freeman said: 

“The success of these special projects, and 
the overall effort to make the Nation’s food 
abundance available to all who need it, de- 
pends on combined effort of local, State and 
Federal governments. 

“Success will be the end product of a zeal 
and spirit of dedication which must be as 
strong and unflagging in the community and 
in the State House and as it is in the White 
House. 

“In this respect, I want to commend the 
public officials in Cleveland from the Mayor 
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on down. They are among the leaders in the 
Nation in their efforts to make school break- 
fasts available to urban children. And I 
commend their goal to bring school ‘ood 
service to all the city’s elementary school 
children. 

“I further want to recognize the close 
coordination that exists between the city’s 
welfare programs and the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram. Here, as in other major cities, the 
participation of the poorest of the poor is 
guaranteed because welfare agencies will, 
whenever necessary, supply the minimum in- 
vestment of 50 cents per person per month.” 

The Secretary noted that Operation Metro- 
politan is now underway in 15 major cities. 
Five cities—Cleveland, Boston, New Haven, 
Providence and Wichita—are already provid- 
ing lunches or breakfasts to 34,000 more 
children from low-income families than when 
the program began. Programs in 10 other 
cities—Rochester, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, St. Paul, Albuquerque, El Paso, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland— 
will begin shortly. 

Under Operation Metropolitan, the city 
will commit itself to an intensified program 
to begin food service in schools without a 
lunch or breakfast program, and to improve 
existing food services. Funds available 
through the Child Nutrition Program to 
finance kitchen and serving equipment, to 
support free or reduced price school lunches 
and to start school breakfast programs will 
be funneled through State agencies and con- 
centrated on these child feeding programs. 

Secretary Freeman said that through 
Project 331, more than 122 of the Nation’s 
lowest per capita income counties have 
started, or will begin shortly, a food assist- 
ance program: Under the Project, launched 
at the beginning of this fiscal year, USDA 
has targeted 331 counties, primarily in the 
Southeast, South Central and Southwest, for 
food assistance programs. 

Working with State and local officials, 
USDA has sought to initiate either a Com- 
modity Distribution or a Food Stamp Pro- 
gram in the target counties. The Department 
has offered to provide the necessary funds 
to cover the administrative costs of the com- 
modity program where local resources are 
inadequate. In addition, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has made funds available 
to pay administrative costs in some counties 
under the Food Stamp Program. 

The Secretary cited these examples of prog- 
ress: 

Alabama: When the program began, only 
34 of 67 counties had a food assistance pro- 
gram. Today, all but three have or will begin 
a commodity or food stamp program. 

Georgia: A vigorous effort by State officials 
has reduced the number of counties without 
a food assistance program operating or 
planned from 68 to 27. A further drive is now 
underway to reach the remaining 27. 

South Carolina: The State administration 
has introduced legislation to finance a State- 
wide food stamp program. Currently, only 13 
of 46 counties operate a food assistance pro- 
gram, with four additional counties designat- 
ed to begin food stamp programs shortly. 

In Missouri, Texas, Virginia and Florida, 
State officials have programs underway to en- 
courage counties which do not operate food 
assistance programs to initiate them. 

Secretary Freeman said the Department 
through Project Food Stamp has reduced the 
amount needed for the poorest of the poor to 
enter the program from $2.00 a month per 
person to 50 cents. The investment needed 
in the first month for new patricipants has 
been cut by half. Recently-developed eligibil- 
ity requirements for rural farm workers will 
adjust the amount needed for stamps for 
those with sporadic or seasonal incomes. 

In addition, a new approach to reaching the 
poor is being tested in Mississippi and parts 
of New Mexico, Louisiana, Maryland and sev- 
eral large northern cities. Since last August 
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170 persons from low-income families have 
been hired and trained, and sent out to ex- 
plain the stamp program to their friends and 
neighbors. A friend or neighbor can reach the 
poor more effectively than the usual means 
of communication, 

Further, the Extension Service has recruit- 
ed and trained some 900 special aides to work 
in their own neighborhoods to teach low-in- 
come families how to buy and prepare foods 
to achieve maximum nutritional benefit. 

Since these changes were made, participa- 
tion in the Food Stamp Program has in- 
creased from 1.8 million to 2.2 million. While 
some of the increase is due to new areas 
coming into the program for the first time, 
the bulk of the new participants has been in 
existing projects, Secretary Freeman said. 

Overall, participation in family food pro- 
grams has increased over 12 percent—or 600,- 
000 persons—since the fiscal year began, 
Secretary Freeman said. Commodity distri- 
bution is now reaching 8.2 million, or an 
increase of 200,000. Food Stamp participation 
is 2.2 million, an increase of 400,000 persons. 

He noted that 389 new Food Stamp areas 
were designated last month to begin oper- 
ation this fiscal year, and estimated that an- 
other 600,000 persons would enter the 
program as a result. 

“This is encouraging, even striking prog- 
ress," the Secretary said. “But without in any 
way minimizing the great efforts that thou- 
sands of people all over the Nation have 
made to extend and improve these food pro- 
3 we still have a very large job ahead 
of us. 

“The School Breakfast Program reached 
more than 80,000 children in its first year. 
The target is to reach 160,000 before this 
school year ends. It should be available to all 
children in rural and urban districts where 
poverty is concentrated. 

“The School Lunch Program will reach 

over 19 million children this year, and over 
2 million of them will receive free or re- 
duced price lunches. Total participation is 
5.5 million more than in 1960. But nearly 9 
million children attend schools without 
lunch p: „and at least a million of 
these should receive free or reduced price 
lunches. Here again we have a long way to 
go. 
“At the end of this fiscal year, food as- 
sistance programs still will not reach 500 
counties, even if programs are established in 
all the remainder of the 331 ‘target’ counties, 
plus all other counties presently designated 
for the Food Stamp Program or the commod- 
ity distribution program. 

“Even in those counties where the pro- 
grams are in operation, there are too many 
who still do not participate. In many ways, 
this is the toughest problem of all. Many 
of the poor are unwilling to participate in 
the programs, especially in Food Stamps. 

“It is difficult to communicate with some. 
Others are unwilling or unable to divert what 
they've been spending for food, into food 
stamps, as required by the law. Still others 
hestitate to qualify, or have trouble qualify- 
ing under local regulations. 

“And education in nutrition is badly 
needed, for many of the poor fail to buy, 
cr fail to prepare properly, food with neces- 
sary nutrients. 

“In the long run, education in food and 
nutrition is one of the most important—and 
one of the most difficult—challenges we face. 

“Recognizing these challenges ahead, we 
have made a strong and encouraging begin- 
ning. 

“We will continue to press toward the goal 
of insuring every citizen in the U.S. the op- 
portunity for a full and nutritious diet. As 
a Nation we have the food and the means 
to distribute it. 

“All that remains is to use the resources 
we have to do the job efficiently and wisely. 
But to succeed will require the talent and 
energy of all persons, not only those who 
operate these programs at the Federal, State, 
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and local level but private organizations and 
citizens in all walks of life, including the 
poor themselves.” 


SELECTION OF BERNARD G. SEGAL 
AS PRESIDENT-ELECT OF AMER- 
ICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the selec- 
tion of Mr. Bernard G. Segal, of Phila- 
delphia, as president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association represents yet an- 
other recognition of the outstanding 
talent and dedication that this gentleman 
brings to all his endeavors. Such recog- 
nition, of course, is not unusual in a ca- 
reer which has had so many milestones. 
Three Chief Executives of the United 
States—Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson—have utilized the 
unique abilities of this man. In addition 
he has served the public interest at other 
levels of Government and participated 
actively in varied civic and charitable 
organizations. 

Mr. Segal’s talents are aptly described 
in a recent article and editorial pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. It has 
been my distinct pleasure to know Mr. 
Segal and to benefit from his wise coun- 
sel. I wish him all the best in what I know 
will be a most interesting and stimulating 
term of office. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HONOR-FILLED CAREER 


Bernard G. Segal, outstanding Philadelphia 
lawyer nominated Tuesday as president-elect 
of the American Bar Association by its House 
of Delegates, has achieved another capstone 
in his legal and public service career. 

He is no stranger to topmost honors and 
high responsibilities. 

At the age of 16, he was graduated from 
Central High School here in 1924 and four 
years later won his bachelor degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Three years later he was graduated from 
Penn's Law School and in 1932, at the age 
of 24, he became the youngest Deputy At- 
torney General of Pennsylvania in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. 

His drive brought him the high post of 
Chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion at 44, a position he filled in 1952 and 
1953. He was the youngest chancellor ever 
selected by the Association. 

Through the years, his merits were quickly 
and widely recognized by the heads of na- 
tional and local governments, educators and 
leaders in civic and charitable activities. 

In 1953, he was appointed by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the chairmanship of the 
Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson ap- 
pointed and reappointed him co-chairman 
of the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law. 

He is a life member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania, & 
member of the University’s Board of Law 
and of the Joint Board of the Annenberg 
School of Communications. 

He also is a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of Dropsie College, where he has served 
on the Executive Committee. He is on the Lay 
Board of Villanova University. 

He is a former president and chairman of 
the Board of Allied Jewish Appeal and a life- 
time member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federation of Jewish Agencies of Greater 
Philadelphia. 
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His other civic associations include services 
on the boards of the American Arbitration 
Association, Medico, Inc., Albert Einstein 
Medical Center, Legal Aid Society, United 
Fund of Greater Philadelphia, Taxpayers 
Forum of Pennsylvania and the Governing 
Committee of the Chapel of the Four Chap- 
lains. 

He has found time to write four volumes 
on banking and building loan law despite 
his ramified activities and to maintain his 
partnership in the law firm of Schnader, Har- 
rison, Segal and Lewis. 


HONOR FOR A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 


The unanimous selection of Bernard G. 
Segal as president-elect nominee of the 
American Bar Association comes as fitting 
recognition of the talents and abilities of this 
distinguished Philadelphia lawyer. 

Under the automatic succession rules of 
the ABA, he will become president in August, 
1969, after serving a year as president-elect 
and acting as general chairman at the As- 
sociation’s annual meeting, to be held the 
first week of August in this city. 

Since his earliest days at the bar, and his 
service back in the Pinchot Administration 
as deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
Bernard Segal has devoted himself not only 
to the practice of law but to improving the 
administration of justice. His effort, against 
many obstacles, to remove judges from poli- 
tics through installation of the Pennsylvania 
Plan for appointment on merit only, has been 
but one facet of his activity in this regard. 

A former Chancellor of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association, mentioned frequently for 
appointment to the Federal and State bench, 
engaged in legal and civic activities that 
would take three or four typewritten pages 
just to list, he has always welcomed new 
opportunities to uphold law and justice. He 
is a man of zeal, and the lawyers from all 
over the country making up the American 
Bar Association are to be congratulated on 
having him as their next president. 


AN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
AND THANKS TO THE COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it has been a 
rigorous winter in many parts of the 
country, and in Rhode Island particu- 
larly. The U.S. Coast Guard, as you know, 
must continue its many lifesaving and 
surveillance duties despite the weather. 

Although it is not well known, one of 
the Coast Guard’s missions is to do what 
it can to keep frozen harbors clear for 
commercial vessels. Mr. President, I 
would like to cite for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fact that the 
coast guardsmen serving in Rhode Island 
have performed their icebreaking duties 
this year with particular effectiveness 
and devotion. Some details of their fine 
record are included in a letter from 
Capt. John Neary, Jr., president of the 
Rhode Island State Pilots’ Association. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his recent letter, which 
appeared in the Providence Journal, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Caps Orr To Coast GUARD 

We the members of the Rhode Island State 
Pilots’ Association would like publicly to ex- 
press our appreciation and thanks to the 
coastguardsmen serving in the First Coast 
Guard District. 

During the cold spell of the past few weeks 
a tremendous job has been done under most 
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extreme conditions in maintaining aids to 
navigation, opening channels, and clearing 
ship berths. As pilots here in Narragansett 
and Mount Hope Bays we know of the 24- 
hour-a-day ordeals these men went through 
in breaking ice and resetting buoys in the 
bitter cold. 

The attitude of these men and their co- 
operation was particularly noteworthy. Our 
office was continually in contact with the 
Bristol Depot notifying them of buoys off 
station and the arrival of deep draft ships 
for Tiverton, Fall River, and Providence. The 
Coast Guard always went on the scene almost 
immediately. 

We feel that the public probably does not 
comprehend the value of these services and 
may not realize that waterborne commerce 
could have ceased and serious shortages of 
fuel and furnace oils could have taken place 
without their dedicated efforts. It is more 
than possible that groundings could have 
occurred causing serious bay pollution and 
the ruination of some of our natural re- 
sources. 

Due to the determined efforts of the men 
of the First Coast Guard District, we know 
of no loss to shipping interests in the area 
of either time or money and our own assign- 
ments were made much more safely. 

Particularly noteworthy were the efforts of 
the officers and men of the Castle Hill Station 
and the Bristol Buoy Depot, and the cutters 
White Sage, Cactus, Towline and CG 52309 D. 

We pilots in this First Coast Guard District 
are more than grateful to the coastguards- 
men in its service. Heartfelt thanks for a job 
well done! 

Capt. JOHN Neary, Jr., 
President, 
Rhode Island State Pilots’ Association. 
PROVIDENCE. 


VALUE AND ADVANTAGES OF USE 
OF U.S. AIR AND SEA CARRIERS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, we have 
been hearing a great deal of discussion 
recently regarding positive actions which 
can and should be taken to deal with the 
current balance-of-payments deficit. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
two recent suggestions which have been 
made before this body. The first was 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce [Mr. Mac- 
NusoNn], on which I serve. He has sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 58) expressing the sense of Congress 
that more use should be made of U.S.- 
flag shipping. With this I heartily con- 
cur and will go one step further in urging 
that we also make further use of U.S.- 
flag airlines in any travel abroad. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
on February 14, in a very fine statement 
on the Senate floor, set forth the value 
and advantages of why we should fly on 
our own American- flag carriers. 

Mr. President, these are positive ap- 
proaches to the balance-of-payments 
problems rather than the negative 
approaches we have heard from the ad- 
ministration. The administration so far 
has only offered punitive restrictive so- 
lutions which would deprive the Ameri- 
can public of its right under the 
Constitution to travel when and where 
it pleases. I sincerely hope that these 
positive proposals will be considered at 
an early date. 


SOME COPPER FACTS REVEALED 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, some 
Senators have taken the floor to voice 
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their concern over economic dangers in- 
volved in the current strike in our cop- 
per industry. 

They have cited serious damage being 
inflicted on our balance of payments. 
Upwards of $100 million a month is be- 
ing spent outside our borders to bring 
copper to our Nation's consumers, The 
amount is growing, even as the strike 
grows into its 9th month. I, too, am 
concerned. 

The Senator from Arizona attempted 
to place blame for duration of the strike 
on unions involved. He attacked these 
unions on several counts, sounding the 
clarion call of inflation in referring to 
the unions’ bargaining proposal. 

Let us take a look at this charge. 
Workers in the copper industry were well 
behind the employees in other industries 
doing similar work when their contract 
expired—as much as $24 a week in the 
case of foundry workers. They struck 
when industry made an offer that would 
have left them even further behind, in 
view of wage increases elsewhere. 

Even the latest and largest offer from 
any of the “big four” companies in the 
industry falls far short of recent con- 
tract agreements reached in the auto, 
rubber, and trucking industries. Nor does 
it approach agreements between Cana- 
dian unions and three major nonferrous 
metal firms which involved a package 
settlement valued at more than 90 cents 
an hour over a 3-year period. 

We should consider whether the major 
copper producers can afford to increase 
wages and fringes at the level of other 
industries. What do corporate financial 
reports show? Each of the companies 
more than doubled—and one nearly 
tripled—profits between 1963 and 1966. 

Anaconda Co. reported profits of $45 
million in 1963. In 1966, the same com- 
pany had profits—after taxes—of more 
than $132 million. Kennecott Copper’s 
profits rocketed from some $57 million to 
more than $125 million during the same 
period. For Phelps Dodge, profits from 
1963 through 1966 increased from $39 
million to just shy of $83 million. Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining, whose profits 
were under $30 million in 1963, showed 
profits of nearly $70 million in 1966. 

Nor was 1966 an especially dynamic or 
unique year. Each of the companies 
showed steady and large profit increases 
in each of the years involved. 

Did the companies share their in- 
creased prosperity—which came through 
increased production—with their em- 
ployees, the producers? No, indeed. Wage 
increases granted the workers were ac- 
tually less than increases in the cost of 
living. 

Did the companies share their new 
wealth with consumers by reducing 
prices? No, indeed, Instead, they actually 
increased the price of copper by 4 cents 
a pound, including a 2-cent jump that 
came on January 1, 1967, immediately 
behind their top-profit year. These price 
increases amounted to more than 10 per- 
cent. Where, I ask, is corporate concern 
for inflation? 

This picture surely shows that, first; 
union demands are in line with the econ- 
omy. Second, the industry can easily 
afford to pay its employees a fair and 
equitable wage. 
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Forbes magazine said in its January 1, 
1967, issue that, and I quote: 

Copper producers and fabricators alike 
never had it so good. 

Refusal of copper industry giants to 
share their good fortune with those who 
helped produce it is at the crux of this 
current dispute. Several States, scores of 
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communities, and tens of thousands of 
workers and their families are suffering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the record of net profits of the 
four major copper producers from 1963 
through 1966 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


PROFIT FACTS 
[Figures below are for the Big Four companies now being struck] 


Percent 

1963 1964 1965 1966 increase, 
1963 
American Smelting & Refining $41,918,000 $52,456,000 $69,234, 000 136 
oe SED eee 57, 242, 000 79,492,000 132. 408, 000 192 
Kennecott Coppe 66,098,000 102, 022, 000 125, 366,000 120 
Pheips Dodge 56, 279, 000 67, 747, 000 82, 847, 000 110 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON TERRI- 
TORIAL WATERS JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 5, on behalf of myself and a sig- 
nificant number of cosponsors, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution (S.J. Res. 136) 
to revise the policy of the United States 
with respect to our territorial water 
limits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several editorials commenting 
on the joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer & 
News, Feb. 6, 1968] 


TERRITORIAL LIMITS NEED ADJUSTMENT 


One possible result of the North Korean 
seizure of the American intelligence ship 
USS Pueblo may be a reexamination of the 
haphazard system of the boundaries of 
nation’s territorial waters. 

The United States extends its boundaries 
only three miles from its shores, while North 
Korea and other communist nations (as well 
as many other countries) stretch them 12 
miles. A few nations reach even farther into 
the oceans, topped by Chile which claims 
200-miles limits. 

U.S. Sen. Robert P. Griffin of Michigan 
proposed last week in the wake of the Pueblo 
incident that the United States push its 
territorial limits to 12 miles for Communist 
vessels. Likewise, the limits applying to other 
nations would be the same as those each one 
sets along its own shores. 

It is certainly overgenerous for the United 
States to allow Soviet submarines, “fishing 
trawlers” and other intelligence-gathering 
vessels to creep four times closer to our 
shores than American spy ships can ap- 
proach to communits coasts. This unneces- 
sarily hospitable gesture cannot help but give 
the Communists an advantage in the offshore 
spying game. 

In the interest of national security, the 
Senate should adjust American territorial 
limits as Senator Griffin proposes. And the 
favorable reaction that the idea quickly won 
from Majority Leader Mike Mansfield sug- 
gests that the Senate may indeed be ready 
to do so, 

But the fact that under Griffin’s plan 
American territorial limits would fluctuate 
from three miles for some nations up to 200 
miles for Chile also points up the larger 
problem. Differences in territorial bound- 
aries along the coastlines of the world remain 
a nuisance in both shipping and interna- 
tional law. 


Thus the Senate should couple any ad- 
justment of American territorial limits with 
steps toward reaching international agree- 
ment on making offshore boundaries uni- 
form the world over. 


[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Feb. 6, 1968] 


SHOULD SCRAP POLICY THAT FAVORS THE REDS 


Regardless of the outcome of this coun- 
try’s efforts to free the intelligence ship 
Pueblo and its crew we believe the United 
States should adopt a new policy insisting 
on reciprocity in the fixing of limits on terri- 
torial waters. 

To this end, Sen. Robert P. Griffin, R- 
Mich., has drafted a resolution which would 
inform the Communist countries the United 
States will grant them no special advantages 
in this respect. 

The Michigan senator said that so long 
as Communist nations insist that American 
ships stay at least 12 miles away from their 
shores, the U.S. government should see to it 
that Communist vessels approach no closer 
than that to our shores. 

In a speech in the Senate last week, 
Griffin said “it makes no sense to allow 
Communist ships within three miles of our 
shores while we carefully observe a 12-mile 
a — proclaimed by Communist bloc coun- 
ries.” 

Such a policy, under which Griffin said 
“we have been handing the Communist a 
significant espionage advantage,” obviously 
makes no sense as far as the United States is 
concerned, It should be replaced with one 
that places this country on even terms with 
the Communists in the matter of fixing the 
limits of territorial waters. 

Griffin, ranking Republican on the Mer- 
chant Marine subscommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, said “our traditional 
three-mile limit should continue with re- 
spect to those countries which reciprocate 
by recognizing a three-mile limit as to their 
territorial waters” but “we should notify na- 
tions like Russia and North Korea that, so 
long as they claim a 12-mile limit, we shall 
insist that they say at least 12 miles from 
our shores.” 

Reporting on widespread espionage ac- 
tivities by the Soviet spy fleet, which he said 
consists of about 30 trawler-type vessels, 
Griffin said: 

“Russian ships now work so close to our 
shoreline that they nearly scrape bottom. 
Their crews can augment intelligence data 
gathered electronically with visual and pho- 
tographic evidence. 

“Our three-mile limit is an open invita- 
tion to espionage—a giveway intelligence 
advantage for our adversaries.” 

Griffin noted that only 29 of 98 maritime 
nations are now observing a three-mile terri- 
torial limit, The rest all insist upon wider 
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territorial waters, wth the largest number of 
countries claiming 12 miles, he said. 

Noting that the United States has ob- 
served the three-mile limit since the time of 
Jefferson, the senator declared “that’s no 
reason for blind adherence to a policy which 
no longer serves our national interests.” 

Far from serving U.S. interests the present 
policy serves the interests of the powerful, 
ruthless and treacherous Communist who 
obviously will make the most of any adyan- 
tage the United States hands them. 

In his speech last week Griffin said “it’s 
about time we changed our policy and in- 
sisted upon reciprocity.” 

We would go further and say it is high 
time such an obviously needed change was 
made. 


[From the New York Daily News, Feb. 
6, 1968] 
By ALL MEANS, CONGRESS 


Let’s move fast to extend America’s sea 
frontier to a limit of 12 miles as suggested 
Monday by a couple of dozen Senators, led 
by Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) and Robert Grif- 
fin (R-Mich.). 

The proposal would end the advantage long 
enjoyed by Soviet seagoing snoopers nosing 
just beyond—and sometimes within—the 
present three-time limit. 

Most maritime nations, including those in 
the Communist fold, enforce a claim to juris- 
diction up to the 12-mile line. 

As has been demonstrated by the still- 
unresolved Pueblo incident, Communists 
aren't above reaching across it when the 
chance for profitable piracy presents itself. 

By contrast, we’ve let Soviet spy ships sniff 
around within eyeball range of our coast. One 
such vessel is anchored snugly off Charles- 
ton, S.C., where our Polaris submarines take 
on their nuclear missiles. 

Along with extending the limit, Washing- 
ton also should tell Moscow in no uncertain 
terms that any future trespassers will not 
get off with the gentle “shoo, boys” treatment 
accorded Communist interlopers in the past. 

We feel most Americans would heartily 
applaud greased-lightning action to widen 
our territorial waters—and stern punishment 
for any violations thereof. 


[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, Feb. 
8, 1968] 
“TERRITORIAL WATERS” RECIPROCITY 


Since the days of President Jefferson, the 
United States has held that three nautical 
miles (about 3.45 land miles) into the open 
seas constitute our territorial waters. 

Some nations, however, claim up to 200 
miles, especially for fishing rights, despite 
an understanding reached at international 
conferences held in 1958 and 1960 that no 
nation should claim a limit greater than 12 
miles. 

Now Sen. Robert P. Griffin, R-Mich., and 
7th Dist. Rep. Donald F. Riegle Jr., R-Mich., 
have introduced resolutions to have the U.S. 
three-mile limitation retained only in the 
case of ships from other countries also ad- 
hering to the same territorial waters re- 
striction. 

In other instances, the U.S. territorial wa- 
ters would be extended up to a maximum 
of 12 miles for nations claiming control be- 
yond three miles, 

The resolutions, which also call for Pres- 
ident Johnson to seek another international 
conference to establish a uniform limit, were 
stimulated by the North Korean seizure by 
the U.S. Navy intelligence ship, Pueblo, for 
claimed infringement of the 12-mile limit 
which Communist nations hold to be their 
territorial waters. 

Griffin's resolution was co-sponsored by 27 
other senators both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Riegle said he expected strong bipar- 
tisan support, 
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The reciprocal 
makes sense, 


limits acceptance plan 


{From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, Feb. 
9, 1968] 
Way HAND THE COMMUNISTS AN OPEN 
INVITATION FOR CLOSE-UP ESPIONAGE? 


The American public will be well-served by 
the enactment in Congress of legislation be- 
ing introduced by Michigan Sen. Robert P. 
Griffin to change this nation’s indefensibly 
wooly headed policy of allowing Communist 
ships within three miles of our shores while 
we carefully observe a 12-mile limit pro- 
claimed by Communist-bloc countries. 

The U.S. is one of a minority of maritime 
nations to maintain that its territorial waters 
extend only three miles out to sea. While this 
limit may have made some sense back in the 
days of sails and tall ships, it patently makes 
no sense in this day and age. 

It is rather generally accepted that a na- 
tion’s boundaries at sea extend at least as 
far as the continental shelf, that portion of 
the land mass which extends under water to 
the deeper dropoff of the continental slope. 
These shelves extend much farther seaward 
than three miles. 

Sen. Griffin, who is the ranking Republican 
on the Merchant Marine Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, told the 
Senate last week that the Pueblo incident 
“underscores the fact that we have been 
handing the Communists a significant es- 
pionage advantage,” and added, “It’s about 
time we changed our policy and insisted upon 
reciprocity.” 

This change is, in fact, long overdue, and 
we believe Sen. Griffin’s proposal is a sound 
one. He would continue the traditional three- 
mile limit with respect to those countries 
which reciprocate by recognizing a three- 
mile limit as to their territorial waters. 

But we would notify nations such as Rus- 
sia and North Korea that, so long as they 
claim a 12-mile limit, we will insist that 
their ships stay at least 12 miles from our 
shores. 

When the sanctuary of international 
waters lies only three miles offshore it is 
plain that observation for intelligence- 
gathering purposes is greatly facilitated. Why 
make it easy? 

The United States is painfully aware of 
the widespread espionage activities of the 
Soviet spy fleet of some 30 trawler-type ves- 
sels. From three miles out the crews of these 
ships can augment intelligence data gath- 
ered electronically with both visual and 
photographic evidence, The net effect is, as 
the congressman says, “an open invitation 
to espionage—a give-away intelligence ad- 
vantage for our adversaries.” 

The United States has observed the three- 
mile limit from the time of President Jef- 
ferson, and for some reason no one—neither 
the military nor the secretaries of defense— 
has seen fit to question whether it properly 
serves the national interest. Obviously, at 
least through the years since World War II, 
it has not. 

The three-mile limit also works to the 
detriment of the fishing industry which is 
highly competitive around our shores. A 12- 
mile limit would also be more reasonable 
here. 

A total of 69 of the 98 maritime nations 
now claim territorial waters beyond three 
miles, and a large majority insist on a 12- 
mile limit. The Griffin bill merits support 
and prompt passage. 


[From the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram, 
Feb. 9, 1968] 
RECIPROCITY ON TERRITORIAL LIMITS 
Michigan’s Senator Robert P. Griffin is 
introducing a joint resolution in Congress 
declaring that in the absence of any inter- 
national treaty the traditional three-mile 
territorial limit shall continue as to those 
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countries which recognize a three-mile limit 
to their territoral waters. But in the case of 
any nation claiming a wider limit (up to 12 
miles, such as North Korea and the Soviet 
Union) the United States shall henceforth 
observe a corresponding limit with respect to 
U.S. shores. The resolution further expresses 
the sense of Congress that the President 
should take steps to have an international 
convention convened for an agreement among 
world nations upon a uniform territorial 
limit. 

Most certainly there is need for uniformity 
on territorial limits. It makes no sense to al- 
low Communist ships within three miles of 
our shores—ships we know are on espionage 
missions—while we observe the 12-mile limit 
claimed by the Communist-bloc countries. 
The policy Sen. Griffin proposes is based on 
reciprocity. When other nations claim a 12- 
mile limit, we shall claim a 12-mile limit 
against them. 

Sen. Griffin points out that the United 
States has long stood in the forefront of those 
nations promoting the ideal of freedom of 
navigation and freedom of the seas, that the 
three-mile limit has been a generous accom- 
modation to the interests of other maritime 
powers. But he insists that “there is no 
justification for blind adherence on our part 
to a rigid policy that no longer serves our 
national interests.” There is persuasive logic 
in what he says. 

For the last few years Soviet ships, osten- 
sibly fishing trawlers but bristling with a 
wide array of electronic equipment for intel- 
ligence activities, have operated along our 
Atlantic and Pacific coastlines, always about 
three miles off shore, They report to the So- 
viet Union all they can about the movement 
of U.S. aircraft carriers, Polaris submarines 
and how our fleet maneuvers are carried out. 
There have been numerous incidents of their 
harrassing U.S. naval ships. We have to op- 
erate at least 12 miles off Soviet shores and 
those of other Communist countries. They 
can come within three miles of our shores 
and do it legally. 

Sen. Griffin conceded that at this particular 
time, in the light of diplomatic efforts to ob- 
tain the release of the Pueblo and its crew 
from North Korea, the question of immediate 
adoption of his resolution can well be left to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the President. But he insists its ultimate 
adoption would be exceptionally useful. 


[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, 
Feb. 7, 1968] 
U.S. 3-Mme Limit Makes Spyrnc Too Easy 


The United States, in ruling that its terri- 
torial waters only extend three miles out to 
sea, is one of the few maritime nations to 
abide by such a close-in policy. Three miles is 
a figure arbitrarily arrived at, and it really 
makes very little sense in this day and age. 

To begin, it's commonly accepted that a 
nation’s boundaries at sea extend at least 
as far as the continental shelf, that portion of 
a land mass which extends under water to the 
continental slope. The continental shelf ex- 
tends farther than three miles. 

As Michigan’s Republican Sen. Robert Grif- 
fin points out, the three-mile limit tends to 
invite close-in spying. When the sanctuary of 
international waters lies only three miles off- 
* ee e to reason that observation 

or in gence- gathering purposes is greati 
facilitated. 1 m 4 

The three-mile limit also works to the 
detriment of the fishing industry. The com- 
petition gets pretty fierce in international 
waters, e.g., Japan and the U.S., but there's 
no need to let the competition get so close 
to our shores that they practically have to go 
through customs. 

Such countries as Ecuador and Peru claim 
fishing rights as far as 200 miles. This is 
patently ridiculous, but they have the right 
idea. A reasonable figure would be 12 or 15 
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miles, 12 being the limit claimed by most 
maritime states today. 

The U.S, is penalizing itself by stubbornly 
clinging to the three-mile limit. It’s not 
working to our favor any more (if indeed it 
ever did )and it’s time to shove our bounda- 
ries and our offshore friends farther out to 
sea. 


THE CONGAREE SUCCESS STORY— 
A VITAL ASSIST FROM REA 


Mr. NELSON. We are vitally concerned 
about the need to offset the growing 
population imbalance between our urban 
and rural areas point with pride at the 
accomplishments of the Congaree Iron 
& Steel Co., in Congaree, S.C. 

With 70 percent of our people piled 
upon just 1 percent of the land in con- 
gested cities and sprawling suburbs, we 
must seek ways to develop rural America 
into attractive locations for building 
new industries and into attractive com- 
munities for people to live in. 

This is what Frank Threatt, the found- 
er and president of the Congaree Iron & 
Steel Co., has done in this South Caro- 
lina community, some 25 miles southeast 
of Columbia. 

In 1958, he came to Congaree with a 
great deal of confidence but little capital 
to establish a factory to make steel joists. 
The only land he could find and purchase 
was under water. With the help of some 
Negro workmen, he drained off the water 
and began to construct the factory sid- 


Starting from scratch, the Congaree 
plant has increased its volume about 
$750,000 per year and grossed in the 
neighborhood of $8,000,000 in 1967. It 
met a payroll of more than $1,500,000 
for some 400 employees, most of them 
Negro. 

In December, Life magazine published 
an article, highlighting the progress and 
background of the Congaree plant. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Deer Sours Boss WHo Hires Ex-Cons— 
FRANK THREATT’S QUIET DRIVE ON PREJUDICE 
(By Richard Busch) 


“Most of them,” says Frank Threatt of the 
400 employees he has working for him at 
his booming steel plant near Columbia, South 
Carolina, “are basically good people.” It is 
this simple faith which has made Threatt's 
Congaree Iron and Steel Co. a most unortho- 
dox example of successful personnel policies. 
The majority of his workers cannot read or 
write, four fifths of them are Negro, and 
many of them have prison records, Threatt, 
a Southerner born and educated, makes it 
his recruiting practice to scout the county 
chain gang. Ex-cons, he has found, become 
devoted employees. “The ones that make the 
best workers are the murderers and rapists,” 
he says. “Thieves don’t usually work out so 
well because they plan their crimes.” 

Threatt’s unlikely work force helped his 
plant gross $7.5 million last year from the 
sale of steel joists—and it has changed the 
feeling of many of the area’s Negroes from 
uselessness to head-high pride. Said Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman after a visit to 
Congaree, “This is a picturebook example of 
what needs to be done all over the nation.” 

Even the white people in the area, Threatt 
Says, are changing their minds about Con- 
garee: “They are beginning to understand 
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that Negroes learn as quickly and are just 
as dependable and that all they need is 
some help, some direction—and the best way 
to do that is to make sure they can become 
constructively employed.” 

A job at Congaree had a special impact on 
Willie Garrick, who was born and raised near 
the plant in abject circumstances. One of 
the plant's first employes, Garrick was sen- 
tenced to a 12-year hitch on the county 
chain gang for shotgunning a man to death. 
Threatt convinced the parole board to re- 
duce his sentence to three years—something 
he has done for many other convicts, 

Garrick, who returned to work upon his 
release, is now superintendent of produc- 
tion, in charge of 130 men, and earning up- 
wards of $10,000 a year. Since 1962, he has 
used part of his earnings to buy stock in 
the company. He owns a new six-room 
house, an air conditioner, a freezer and is 
regularly setting aside money to educate his 
seven children. His wife Willie Mae recently 
started work herself in the plant office. “If 
you want to progress,” she says, “it helps for 
the wife to work.” 

Willie Garrick handles his men in a quiet 
but firm fashion. “If you keep it up,” he tells 
tardy employees, “I’m going to dock you 
money.” Not many of his men do, he says, 
“but you have to stop it early before it gets 
out of hand.” Frank Threatt admires the 
way Garrick handles responsibility. “When 
Willie speaks, the men listen,” he says. Gar- 
rick’s 18-year-old son Willie Jr., provides this 
testimonial to Congaree. “When, I grow up,” 
he says, “I'm gonna work down at the steel 
plant!” 

Frank Threatt did not always feel so chari- 
table—and optimistic—about Negroes. For 
years his attitudes were like those of any 
other Southerner who had been reared in 
an environment of strong racial prejudice. 
Threatt grew up in Rock Hill, S.C., and 
studied engineering at the University of 
South Carolina. Negroes were all right as 
neighbors, he thought, and they were good 
for farming or carrying things or sweeping 
floors. But he considered them inferior peo- 
ple, unworthy of real respect. Then some- 
thing happened to Frank Threatt during 
World War II that radically changed his 
attitude—and the course of his life. 

As a young lieutenant stationed at an 
Army base in Hawaii he wanted desperately 
to get into the fighting. After trying unsuc- 
cessfully for months to transfer into a com- 
bat unit, he learned of an all-Negro company 
assigned to an invasion task force that 
needed a commanding officer. The company, 
part of a port battalion, was made up of 
disciplinary cases—eight-ball soldiers who 
got into fights and refused to obey orders. 
Threatt got the assignment and caught up 
with his company on the beachhead of Sai- 
pan. There he found the men crouched in 
shell craters, refusing to come out and work 
on the beach. 

“I had to be tough,” says Threatt. “I aimed 
my pistol at them and literally dragged some 
of them from the holes and got them to fall 
in on the beach. The Japs were not far away 
and every now and then we'd be shot at. It 
didn’t take them long to realize that it was 
safer to obey my orders and work than to 
risk being shot at while standing on the 
beach.” 

That night Threatt learned of a plan to 
shoot him. He ordered the company to fall 
in again and then told them where his fox- 
hole was. “Anybody who wants to find me— 
that's where I'll be,” he said. Just remem- 
ber that you’ll have to crawl over there, and 
that I’ve got a pistol, Try to get me—and I'll 
kill you.” 

Nobody tried. From that night on the 
company began to take shape, and eventually 
it became one of the best outfits on the is- 
land. Threatt’s men captured more Japanese 
than any other company in the area. “It 
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was a strange thing,” he says. “The Japanese 
didn't surrender much to the Allies during 
the war, but they were walking into our 
camp and giving up. We never abused a 
prisoner because nobody wanted to, The men 
were tough, but they were gentle.” 

Threatt gave up another assignment and a 
promotion to stay with the company until 
the end of the war. “When they passed out 
medals my men were loaded down, and they 
got a presidential unit citation. The war 
taught me that Negroes were people like any- 
body else and not a race.“ 

Back in South Carolina, Threatt went to 
work for a construction company and main- 
tained a small farm. Then, in 1951, he was 
recalled to active duty for the Korean war. 
While he was gone, one of his neighbors—a 
Negro named Willie Wilson, who was born in 
one of the old slave quarters behind Frank 
Theatt's house—worked the farm for no pay. 
He did it, he said, because he was Frank’s 
friend and his neighbor, And he did it for 
nothing because Frank Theatt had no money 
to pay him. 

When Threatt returned from Korea he 
went to work for another construction firm 
but was determined to start his own business. 
On Oct. 15, 1957, he and Willie Wilson, whom 
he had hired for $1 an hour, and two other 
Negro neighbors became the Congaree Iron 
and Steel Company. 

Frank Threatt purchased on credit the 
cheapest piece of land he could find—15 acres 
of swamp land in Congaree near Columbia. 
The four men spent two months digging 
ditches with shovels and picks to drain off 
the water. “We got it done,” Threatt recalls, 
and then hired seven more men—Negroes— 
and started to buy second-hand equipment. 
I didn’t hire Negroes because I was crusading 
for racial equality or anything. They were 
the only unemployed people in the area.” 

By the spring of 1958 there were nearly 
50 employes in the company. “The word was 
out, and every morning when we'd get to the 
plant at 7 am. there would be 30 or 40 
Negroes lined up waiting for a job. Some 
offered to work for nothing just to show us 
they could do it.” By the end of the year, 
the Co: Iron and Steel Company had 
done $2 million worth of business. 

Even after Congaree began to grow, many 
white people in the community looked with 
disdain at Threatt. They didn’t really think 
his company would last and they thought 
less of his attitude toward black people. In 
1960 three men from the local chapter of 
the White Citizens Council came to his house 
and asked him to join. When he said he 
couldn’t, they called him a nigger lover— 
and Threatt kicked them out of the house. 
Later someone took a shot at his house from 
a car at night. When it happened again, 
Threatt decided he had better get prepared 
for the third time. When it came he returned 
the fire with a blast from one of his hunting 
shotguns, He hasn't heard from the night 
riders since. 

Frank Threatt is pleased with the progress 
to date, but he thinks it is only a begin- 
ning. He would like to see the area get a 
bank and some more stores, and one day 
even a small community of new houses. He 
is also planning on a new plant that would 
employ 600 more people—mostly Negroes. 

“We could build enough houses so that 
Negroes from the North would have some 
place to live when they get here. The Negro 
in the North is not usually happy there,” says 
Threatt. “We've got to bring the Negro back 
here. Sort of reverse the Northern vacuum 
sweeper. We envision maybe 300 houses on 
different-size plots. Maybe the government 
could help pay the expenses to send Negroes 
back down here. Somebody has to help. I 
guess right now we're a lone voice in the 
wilderness, but I'm sure others will try the 
way we have. It doesn’t take much more than 
that—and maybe a little guts, some patience, 
and fair treatment.” 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I believe 
that this feature article gave Mr. Threatt 
and the Congaree plant some much- 
deserved publicity and public exposure. 
I hope that this success story serves as an 
example for other resourceful individuals 
and communities to follow. 

However, the Life magazine article 
failed to mention that the Congaree 
project may never have been a success 
without the assistance of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

When Mr. Threatt was about to open 
his plant, he requested electric power 
from the local private utility which 
quoted a 7-week delay and requested 
$3,500 for installation. 

This was far more capital than Mr. 
Threatt even had for all of his final ex- 
penditures put together. So he contacted 
the local rural electric cooperative, the 
Tri-County Rural Electric Cooperative. 
Four days later, Mr. Threatt was in busi- 
ness with electric power provided by the 
local cooperative. 

No huge installation fee was required 
and the steel company’s entire initial 
cash outlay for the first month’s service 
was $1.50. 

Mr. Threatt has stated many times that 
his plant would never have been possible 
without the assistance provided by the 
local rural electric cooperative. 

Later, when he was ready to expand 
but was unable to obtain adequate fi- 
nancing from private sources, he received 
a $350,000 loan for additional wiring and 
electrical equipment through the Tri- 
County Rural Electric Cooperative and 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and a $350,000 loan from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. These funds en- 
abled him to triple the firm’s employment 
— increase the work force to its present 

Ze. 

Eighty-five percent of the employees 
are Negro, some of whom have returned 
from northern cities to work in Con- 
garee. Many are illiterate or semi-illiter- 
ate. The average wage is more than 
$4,500 per year, with some workers earn- 
ing as much as $8,000-$10,000 annually, 
compared to the $800-$1,000 that many 
were making on jobs 10 years ago just be- 
fore the plant opened. 

The impact upon Congaree has been 
tremendous. More than 75 new homes 
have been constructed. Three new filling 
stations, a bakery, a community shopping 
center, a post office, a machine shop, two 
laundries, two churches, a restaurant, a 
fish bait business, and several new small 
country stores have been started up. The 
local tax base has increased five times 
over and the land is reported on the mar- 
ket at eight to 10 times its value a decade 
ago. 

Confidence and cooperation has 
brought new life to Congaree. This suc- 
cess story can be repeated across the 
country if the important blend of private 
initiative and public support can be 
mustered in other communities. 

The country owes the founder, Frank 
Threatt, a vote of thanks for doing so 
well what many have talked about and 
done so little. And, a vote of thanks, too, 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Tri-County Rural Electric 
Cooperative for their understanding and 
foresight. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on February 
16, Selective Service Director Lieutenant 
General Hershey announced that draft 
deferments will no longer be granted to 
most graduate students, and that Se- 
lective Service will continue to draft the 
oldest eligible men first, rather than 19- 
year-olds. General Hershey’s announce- 
ment on graduate school deferments was 
based on an advisory memorandum from 
the National Security Council, the agency 
charged under section 4(G) of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967 with 
making recommendations with respect 
to occupational and graduate student de- 
ferments. In its memorandum, the Na- 
tional Security Council stated: 

It is not essential for the maintenance of 
the national health, safety and interest to 
extend student deferments for graduate 
study to fields other than medicine, dentistry, 
and the allied medical fields, where defer- 
ment is now required by Selective Service 
requirements. 


Mr. President, how many of us fully 
realize the consequences of abolishing 
most graduate school deferments while 
at the same time continuing to draft the 
oldest eligible men first? Col. Paul 
Feeny, Deputy Director of Selective Serv- 
ice in Massachusetts, aptly summed up 
one consequence of this new selective 
service directive: 

Kids graduating this year need not waste 
their time and money applying to graduate 
schools unless they feel they'll be rejected by 
the draft for other reasons. 


In effect, under these new selective 
service regulations all draft-qualified 
men who are completing a baccalaureate 
degree, who are completing the first year 
of graduate study, or who are complet- 
ing a graduate degree during this school 
year will be, as of July 1, 1968, subject to 
being drafted. Under the just reaffirmed 
order of call which takes the oldest men 
first in the age group 19 to 26, all physi- 
cally eligible graduates—according to 
Scientific Manpower Commission about 
226,000—could be drafted to fill the esti- 
mated draft call of 241,000 for fiscal year 
1969. In addition, men who are “college 
dropouts” will be next in the order of 
call, since they, too, are older than the 
19 year olds. Thus, under current policy, 
as The Washington Post recently ob- 
served: 

It is possible that in some areas .. the 
entire burden of the draft will fall on those 
who go to college rather, than has been 
charged in the past, on those who do not 
go to college. 


Another consequence of the February 
16 Selective Service directive is the ad- 
verse and immediate effect it will have 
on the supply of our Nation’s teachers 
and graduate teaching assistants. As Dr. 
Nathan Pusey, president of Harvard 
said: 

Such a sudden, drastic interruption of 
graduate training cannot fail to have un- 
fortunate consequences in the future by 
interrupting the flow of college and univer- 
sity teachers and research workers at a time 
when the need for them is accelerating. 


Another major problem the new selec- 
tive service order creates is unpredicta- 
bility for both graduate students and 
schools. 
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The Military Selective Service Act of 
1967 removed the protection of the I-S 
(C) deferment for graduate students— 
a deferment which allowed any gradu- 
ate student who was drafted in the mid- 
dle of a school year to be deferred to the 
end of his school year. Obviously, under 
these new selective service regulations, 
all the physically eligible college gradu- 
ates—about 226,000—cannot be drafted 
during the summer of 1968. Thus, the 
draft eligible graduate student who elects 
to enter or continue in graduate school 
in the fall of 1968 knows that during the 
school year he will probably be drafted— 
forfeiting his time and tuition. 

Presently graduate schools are making 
their selection for fellowships such as the 
NDEA graduate fellowship. Part of the 
cost of teaching and providing academic 
space for students in fellowships sup- 
ported by the Federal Government is un- 
derwritten by a cost of education grant— 
generally $2,500 per year—to the gradu- 
ate school. Since, under current selective 
service regulations recipients of a fel- 
lowship will be drafted during the aca- 
demic year, graduate schools would lose 
or have their cost of education grant held 
in abeyance. According to Jack Morse of 
the American Council on Education: 

Our universities would thus be left with 
staggering deficits. 


Graduate students, our already short 
supply of teachers, and graduate schools 
do not appear to be the only ones ad- 
versely affected by Friday’s selective 
service ruling. 

In the past the Armed Forces have al- 
ways been able to fill units requiring 
graduate degrees, such as the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps—JAG—from the 
pool of graduating physically eligible 
lawyers who prefer to volunteer“ for 
JAG rather than be drafted into the 
Regular Army. Since graduate students 
will now face maximum draft vulnera- 
bility before or during their first year of 
graduate study, I question whether there 
will be an adequate supply of graduat- 
ing lawyers to satisfy the needs of a pro- 
gram such as JAG. 

February 16th’s Selective Service an- 
nouncement that it will continue to draft 
the oldest eligible men first also could 
adversely affect manpower requirements 
of the Armed Forces. Presently, the me- 
dian age of draftees is around 20.2 years. 
Under Selective Service policy of draft- 
ing the oldest eligible men first, the me- 
dian age of draftees during fiscal year 
1969 will jump to around 23-plus years. 

Three recent studies of the draft—a 
1966 DOD study, the Marshall report, 
the Clark report—were unanimous in 
concluding that Selective Service’s just 
reaffirmed policy of oldest-man-first is 
undesirable. In fact, according to Thomas 
Morris, testifying in 1967 as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower: 

Our surveys showed that over half of the 
men who remained liable for service until 
their midtwenties had experienced difficulties 
in their personal planning because of uncer- 
tainty as to whether they would be drafted. 

Two out of five enlisted men who entered 
service between ages 22 and 25 reported 
that they had been told at least once by a 
prospective employer that they could not be 
hired because they were still liable for in- 
duction. Only 27 percent of the men who 
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entered at ages 19 to 21 had encountered a 
similar problem; and only 11 percent of those 
under age 19. 

Family responsibilities also increase with 
age. At age 19 only about 5 percent of all 
young men are fathers, by age 24 over one- 
half have started families. 

Finally, combat commanders have gen- 
erally preferred most of their new recruits at 
an early age, such as 19, when they are most 
adaptable to combat training and discipline. 

General Wheeler recently stated: 

I've had a lot of experience in training 
young men and I find that the young ones 
are eager, they are sturdy, they learn quickly. 
Sometimes the older men, who have taken 
on responsibilities of a family or have other 
drawdowns on their means, are not as eager, 
not as willing, to undertake military service 
as the younger men,” 


From this brief analysis of last Fri- 
day’s Selective Service announcement, 
one can see how graduate school enroll- 
ment could drop next fall from 20 to 60 
percent and how next year’s graduate 
school population could consist of the 
halt and the lame; women, foreign stu- 
dents, a few veterans and some gam- 
blers’—those draft eligible students who 
will elect to take their chances on being 
able to complete a semester or a year of 
work. At the same time we could end 
up next year with what one graduate 
school dean has described as the “oldest, 
best educated, and least desirable Army 
imaginable.” 

Mr. President, several steps should be 
taken to cushion the impact of last Fri- 
day’s Selective Service ruling. 

First, the Selective Service System 
should suggest that its 4,000-odd local 
boards postpone the induction until the 
end of the school year—on hardship 
grounds—of all graduate students draft- 
ed during the 1968-69 academic year. 
Such a postponement would save both 
students and universities from unneces- 
sarily forfeiting valuable time and 
money. 

Second, rather than continue to draft 
almost exclusively on the principle of old- 
est first, the order of call should be and 
and can be administratively changed un- 
der existing legislation in the following 
way. The Department of Defense could 
divide all draft-eligible men into seven 
age classes, beginning with the 19-to-20 
group and ending with those from 25 to 
26 years old. Each age group would then 
be called upon to contribute according to 
the percentage of men it had in the total 
pool of those available. 

This system has two advantages over 
existing Selective Service policy of draft- 
ing the oldest eligible men first: First 
it would be better suited to U.S. military 
manpower needs—giving the Armed 
Forces a younger, stronger, more easily 
trainable army; and second, this selec- 
tion system would more equitably spread 
the burden of the draft among those who 
go to college and those who do not, Pres- 
ently, the entire burden could fall on 
those who go to college. 

Mr. President, these first two steps I 
have suggested are merely temporary 
methods of softening the impact of last 
Friday’s Selective Service directive. Until 
Congress agrees to revise the draft law in 
an equitable manner, problems like these 
recent Selective Service regulations will 
constantly occur. 

Last spring, Congress chose to ignore 
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the major recommendations of a distin- 
guished commission on the draft and a 
Presidential message incorporating many 
of these recommendations. Despite the 
outstanding efforts of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], Congress chose to enact a 
basically inequitable law, a law which I 
and 22 other Senators voted against con- 
tinuing for another 4 years. 

It is my understanding that the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] will shortly propose legislation to 
institute a random selection system. If 
such a system were adopted, a prime age 
group would be designated, probably age 
19. Those who had passed 19 without 
military service and were no longer en- 
titled to deferment would be treated as 
if they were 19 and placed in the pool 
with the actual 19-year-olds. Thus the 
practice of deferments for students and 
those in critical occupations leading to 
permanent exemptions from military 
service, would be curtailed. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will live up to the willingness it ex- 
pressed at the time of passage of the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967 to 
hold prompt hearings on legislation es- 
tablishing a random selection system. 

Fairness and the broader interests of 
the country cannot be served by tamper- 
ing with a basically inequitable statute. 
What is needed now is prompt Congres- 
sional action, revising a basically in- 
equitable draft law. 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me 
say that the new draft policies have 
turned graduate students into “reverse 
Cinderellas.” I am in favor of taking 
students out of the gilded coach, but we 
are overreacting when we stuff them 
all into a pumpkin. 

In recent years, we have had the prob- 
lem of the young man who rides his stu- 
dent deferment right into marriage or 
advanced age. 

Well, a democracy shou'd be appalled 
to see men escape the draft simply be- 
cause they are wealthy enough to go to 
college indefinitely. 

We have felt so stung by this situation 
that we have vegun to shoot at the mos- 
quitoes with a shotgun. The shotgun is 
effective; but when the mosquitoes are in 
a china shop, it can have certain bad 
side effects. 

In this case the side effects are these: 
The Army gets 26-year-olds when it 
would prefer 19-year-olds, the univer- 
sities are damaged by the sudden drain 
of graduate students, classroom credit 
goes to waste and gaps are created in the 
professions. 

There are a great many equities to be 
balanced in the draft system and selec- 
tive service has been a very uncertain 
juggler, frantically keeping three plates 
in the air while others, momentarily ne- 
glected, crash behind. 

Sure, it is in the national interest to 
encourage more to go to college but we 
do not want wealth to guarantee freedom 
from service. Yes, we agree that everyone 
should get the same treatment; but, on 
the other hand, the Army does not need 
all eligibles so someone is going to get 
a break. 
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It is when we begin to try to balance 
all the valid but competing equities that 
we realize what a problem we have. 

One of our primary obligations, it 
seems to me, is to eliminate as much un- 
certainty as we can. I think a draft pool 
of 19-year-olds would help to do this. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN 
NAVY: NEW POSSIBLE DANGER TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
article published in Time magazine 
opened with the following quotation by 
the Commander of the Russian Navy, 
Adm. Sergei Gorshkov: 


The flag of the Soviet Navy now proudly 
flies over the oceans of the world. Sooner or 
later, the U.S. will have to understand that 
it no longer has mastery of the seas. 


I ask unanimous consent that a part 
of the article on the Russian Navy be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSIA: POWER PLAY ON THE OCEANS 


“The flag of the Soviet navy now proudly 
flies over the oceans of the world. Sooner or 
later, the U.S. will have to understand that 
it no longer has mastery of the seas,” 
Admiral Sergei Gorshkov. 

The author of that threatening boast 
walked up to a snake charmer in the In- 
dian city of Agra last week and, while his 
aides looked on aghast, seized a thick, six- 
foot-long python in his strong hands and 
draped it over his shoulders. Making a ten- 
day tour of India, the commander of the 
Russian navy was acting like the traditional 
sailor on shore leave. He viewed the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight, visited the Nehru 
Museum and the site where Mahatma Gand- 
hi’s body was cremated, and shopped for 
souvenirs. But Admiral Sergei Georgeivich 
Gorshkov’s trip to India had an entirely 
serious purpose, as do all his trips these days. 
He is trying to line up a worldwide system of 
ports of call and bases for his navy, and he 
hoped to persuade India, which is about to 
receive at least three submarines from the 
Soviet Union, to reciprocate by allowing 
Soviet men-of-war to fuel and make repairs 
in Indian ports. 

While the attention of the U.S. is focused 
on Viet Nam, the Russians are mounting at 
sea a new challenge that the U.S. and its 
allies will have to deal with long after the 
fighting in Southeast Asia is ended, This 
may come as a surprise to most laymen— 
but not to U.S. naval experts. While Russia’s 
stock of intercontinental missiles and its 
huge land army on Europe’s periphery still 
remain the major military threats to the 
West, in recent years the Russians have de- 
veloped a global navy second only to the U.S. 
in size and weaponry. As a comparison be- 
tween the two navies shows, the U.S, re- 
mains indisputably the world’s greatest sea 
power. But, in a remarkable turnaround 
since World War II, Moscow has transformed 
a relatively insignificant coastal-defense 
force that seldom ventured far from land 
into a real blue-water fleet. 

If any one man is responsible for this 
change, it is Admiral Gorshkov, 57, who be- 
came the youngest admiral in Soviet history 
at 31 and has guided the growth of the navy 
as its chief for the past twelve years. He has 
totally reshaped the Soviet Union's once con- 
servative naval strategy and transformed 
the fleet into the most effective and flexible 
arm of Soviet foreign policy. 
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COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, the 
Columbia Basin project in the State of 
Washington has been in the development 
stage for a number of years now. The 
importance of this project to the State of 
Washington and to the Nation cannot 
be overstated. All of us from the State 
would hope that development could pro- 
ceed at a much more rapid pace, but 
budgetary limitations have severely ham- 
pered progress. 

I recently received from the Wilson 
Creek Grange, in Washington State, a 
resolution which rather succinctly states 
the promise which the project holds and 
the desire in the State for early com- 
pletion thereof. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution adopted by the Wil- 
son Creek Grange No. 935 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WILSON CREEK, WASH., GRANGE No. 935: 
RESOLUTION ON REAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 
FOR SECOND BACON SIPHON AND TUNNEL 


Whereas, the development of the second 
half of the authorized area of the Columbia 
Basin Project must await the construction of 
the second Bacon siphon and tunnel before 
sufficient water is available; and 

Whereas, funds appropriated for the start 
of construction of the second Bacon siphon 
and tunnel in 1968 have been put into budg- 
etary reserve and must now be re-appropri- 
ated in Fiscal Year 1969; and 

Whereas, the fertile land making up the 
531,000 acres remaining to be developed will 
produce crops of tremendous value to the 
State, the nation, and the world, and will 
add an estimated $202,731,000 to the gross 
annual product of the State of Washing- 
ton; and 

Whereas, the Columbia Development 
League is an organization which devotes its 
efforts to the full development of the 1,029,- 
000 acres originally authorized as the Colum- 
bia River Basin Project; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that Wilson 
Creek Grange No. 935 wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the activities of the Columbia Basin 
Development League in behalf of speeding the 
completion of the Project by seeking the ap- 
propriation of funds for the construction of 
the second Bacon siphon and tunnel and 
other necessary works, and urges all Subordi- 
nate and Pomona Granges, the Washington 
State Grange, and all other residents of the 
State of Washington to join in this support 
toward the end that water can be brought to 
the remaining 531,000 authorized acres of 
this irrigation project. 

We further urge your support by register- 
ing your approval of this resolution by send- 
ing signed copies to your Senators and your 
Congressman. 

A copy of this resolution to be sent to all 
Subordinate Granges and Grant County 
Pomona Grange, State Grange and State Mas- 
ter Nelson. 

Passed in regular session by the Wilson 
Creek Grange No. 935 on the 27th day of 
January 1968. 

Sam Gross, 
Master. 
Mary BOHNET, 
Secretary. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL FOR- 
EIGN TRADE AND FISCAL POLI- 
CIES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MILLER 
Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on Fri- 

day, February 16, the Senator from Iowa 


* 
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(Mr. MILLER] delivered a major farm 
speech at the 30th annual National Farm 
Institute in Des Moines, Iowa. The theme 
of this year’s institute was “Bargaining 
Power for Farmers.” Senator MILLER’s 
remarks are most timely and vital in a 
consideration of that subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL FOREIGN TRADE 

AND FISCAL POLICIES By U.S. SENATOR JACK 

MILLER OF IOWA 


“Bargaining Power for Farmers” can only 
be meaningful when it takes into account 
the realities of political and economic life. 

By way of analogy, the bargaining power of 
a labor union isn’t worth much if there are 
no buyers for the production of the plant, 
because an identical or substitute product 
can be bought at lower prices somewhere 
else. Nor will it be worth much if the plant 
for which the union is the certified bargain- 
ing agent has to close because—efficient 
though it may be and quality though its 
product may be—there is no demand for its 
production due to saturation of the market. 

The action or inaction of the federal gov- 
ernment can make or break the bargaining 
power of a labor union, For example, there 
have been recurring calls for federal legisla- 
tion placing certain unions under the anti- 
trust laws or outlawing nationwide bargain- 
ing. Congress has not seen fit to so legislate, 
but if it does there could be no question but 
what the collective bargaining power of some 
unions would be weakened. There aren’t 
many local watchworkers unions in the 
United States anymore, simply because the 
federal government did not see fit to impose 
protective tariffs or quotas; and there are 
cotton textile mills idle today, with their 
local textile workers union out of business 
too, for the same reason plus an added factor 
of competition from synthetic fibres. 

Our federal government is so powerful that 
what it does or does not do can make or 
break the bargaining power of farmers. No- 
where is this more true than in the areas of 
foreign trade policy and fiscal policy. 

On Wednesday of this week, Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman, during his testimony 
before our Joint Economic Committee, stated 
that our wheat and feed grain surpluses are 
gone; that the inventory of commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion dropped from $6 billion in 1960 to under 
$1 billion today. This could never have hap- 
pened without the dramatic increase in our 
agricultural exports. Compared to 1960, the 
cumulative increases in e rts running 
through 1967 amounted to $8.7 billion, of 
which $8 billion represents commercial ex- 
ports. Meanwhile, exports under PL 480, or 
Food for Peace, for soft currency or as dona- 
tions have remained fairly constant at 
around $1.5 billion a year. 

There are some who suggest that our ex- 
port trade can be greatly expanded by step- 
ping up shipments under the Food for Peace 
program, Two considerations should be kept 
in mind in evaluating this proposal: First, 
the taxpayers are already footing an annual 
bill of close to $2 billion for this program, 
and it is unrealistic to believe they will sup- 
port any substantial increase at a time when 
a war is costing them nearly $3 billion a 
month. Second, even with this cost off the 
taxpayers’ backs, Secretary Freeman, looking 
five years into the future, stated that we 
should not expect a very large increase in 
Food for Peace exports, because this would 
disrupt commercial markets both within and 
without the lesser-developed countries and 
would, at the same time, deter self-help pro- 
grams of the hungry nations to develop (al- 
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beit with our assistance) self-sufficiency in 
agriculture. 

This means that we must turn to commer- 
cial exports, and a hard look at developments 
does not furnish a basis for optimism, with 
the possible exception of soybeans. Agricul- 
tural exports for 1967 were down nearly $500 
million from 1966; whereas imports were 
down only $76 million. Our favorable balance 
of agricultural exports over imports fell un- 
der $2 billion for the first time in four years. 

A warning to the soybean trade. Last year 
we lost a 40,000 metric ton market to Iran 
alone because of Iranian trade agreements 
with the Soviet Union covering sunflower oil. 
Last week Soviet sunflower oil was quoted at 
$173 per metric ton; while U.S. soybean oil 
was quoted at $210 per metric ton in New Or- 
leans, Sunflower seed oil yield is nearly 40%; 
whereas soybean seed oil yield is around 20%. 

The Soviet Union is also shipping sun- 
flower oil to India, Pakistan, Morocco and 
northern Europe, and all indications are that 
it intends to cut into American soybean mar- 
kets. 

In 1965, several of us on the Joint Economic 
Committee warned of “the most critical un- 
certainties” facing American agriculture in 
the outcome of the GATT negotiations for 
the reduction of trade barriers, “If Ameri- 
can farm exports are not to suffer a sharp 
decline,” we said, “it is essential that the 
United States receive significant concessions 
on agriculture from the EEC.” But the end 
of the Kennedy Round of negotiations last 
June left us with no guaranteed access to 
the Common Market countries for our grains; 
nor was there any lowering of their import 
duties on our grains—duties which are being 
used to help support their domestic price of 
$2.80 for wheat and $2.25 for corn. They have 
announced a goal of self-sufficiency in grain 
production; and whether we think their pol- 
icy is a wise one or not, it could bring a set- 
back in our agricultural exports to Western 
Europe. Out of a total of $1.5 billion of all 
our agricultural exports to the Common Mar- 
ket, trade barriers were lowered on only $200 
million, some 13%. At the same time, out of 
a total of $3.7 billion of all our industrial 
exports to the Common Market, we negoti- 
ated a lowering or trade barriers on items 
comprising $2.4 billion, or 65%. 

Since 1960, our wheat exports to Western 
Europe have fallen off one and a half mil- 
lion tons a year. USDA's forecast for 1970 
shows a decline in grain imports for Western 
Europe, but an increase for Japan. At the 
same time, if we are to minimize our share 
of the decline and maximize our share of 
the increase, we must be price competitive 
with other surplus producing countries. Bar- 
gaining power for farmers which results in 
prices deemed “fair and reasonable” in our 
economy could, at the same time, result in 
non-competitive prices for export. Unless this 
bargaining power excepted commodities for 
export, or unless the taxpayers were willing 
to subsidize these exports, we could lose our 
large commodity export surplus—if not our 
export trade altogether. I would not fore- 
close the possibility of subsidizing agricul- 
tural ex pecially if there is a recip- 
rocal lowering of the cost of farm programs; 
and I said just a year ago in a speech before 
the Grain and Feed Dealers convention in 
New York that if inflation isn’t stopped so 
that our commodities can remain competi- 
tive in world markets, we would be forced 
to subsidize our exports. 

The other side of the trade picture—im- 
ports—is an equally important policy mat- 
ter. It is obvious, of course, that foreign 
trade cannot be a one-way street. And it is 
generally agreed, I believe, that a genuinely 
reciprocal lowering of trade barriers will 
stimulate an increase in foreign trade to 
the benefit of all concerned. But adherence 
to these principles must not be permitted 
to blind us to inequities of foreign competi- 
tion. There is much more to so-called “free 
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trade” than the reciprocal lowering of tariffs, 
with which the Kennedy Round was con- 
cerned. As our Joint Economic Committee 
pointed out in its recent report, entitled “The 
Future of U.S. Foreign Trade Policy": 

“Not infrequently . . . non-tariff barriers 
deny to the individual countries and the 
world the gains and efficiencies of free trade 
more effectively and more insidiously than 
the visible tariff obstructions themselves. 
The European Common Market practice of re- 
bating their own indirect taxes on their 
exports and levying these same taxes on im- 
ports . constitutes a conspicuous form 
of discrimination against U.S. exports. More- 
over, similar border adjustments by the 
United States would be an ineffective weapon, 
neither mitigating nor offsetting the discrim- 
inatory process, because the tax structure of 
the United States places relatively small 
emphasis on indirect taxes. This issue is one 
that the United States will have to re- 
solve. . Unfortunately, Congress and the 
executive branch presently do not have de- 
pendable statistical information on the sig- 
nificance and weights to be assigned to vari- 
ous nontariff obstructions which experts of 
the various countries have devised.” 

One way to resolve this issue (at least until 
the requisite statistical data are available 
and until reciprocal lowering or elimination 
of nontariff barriers is achieved) is to es- 
tablish a system of reasonable import 
quotas—based on a historical base period 
percentage of our domestic market—which 
would allow foreign countries, and particu- 
larly those imposing nontariff obstructions 
against our exports, to share (rather than 
take over) the market provided by our in- 
creased domestic consumption. If this is not 
done, bargaining power of farmers will be 
weakened if not destroyed by excessive im- 
ports. And if there is any doubt about it, 
those engaged in cotton, dairy, and livestock 
production will be pleased to demonstrate 
what excessive imports in recent years have 
been doing to their prices. 

If it is suggested that a national farmer 
bargaining law should prevent members of 
purchaser groups from buying imported 
commodities as a means of preventing 
cheaper imports from undercutting “fair and 
reasonable” prices negotiated by farmers’ 
bargaining groups, I would have to advise 
that such a measure would not pass the 
Congress, It would, in effect, be a throwback 
to the old Smoot-Hawley days when the Con- 
gress sought to insulate the United States 
behind a wall of confiscatory tariffs, with 
truly disastrous results. And it would be con- 
trary to national policy reflected in the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The best, and fairest, 
that can be hoped for is the nontariff quota 
approach guaranteeing reasonable access of 
imports to our markets—the same approach, 
by the way, taken by our own negotiators 
during the Kennedy Round in seeking a 
guaranteed access for our grains to the Com- 
mon Market, 

Not to be overlooked in all of this are 
treaty commitments of the United States. 
These are the law of the land- regardless of 
what a collective bargaining agreement may 
be. Now pending in the Senate for proposed 
ratification is the International Grains Ar- 
rangement negotiated in 1967. This arrange- 
ment consists of the Food Aid Convention 
and the Wheat Trade Convention. The 
Wheat Trade Convention establishes a mini- 
mum and maximum price range for wheat 
moving in international trade, with a 40¢ per 
bushel price spread. These prices are approxi- 
mately 23¢ above the price range provided 
under the old International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and the minimum level would likely be 
above world market prices at the time the 
convention went into effect. If the conven- 
tion is ratified, it can be expected to encour- 
age increased production on the part of 
some exporting countries not producing as 
efficiently as the United States, and it would 
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be necessary to adjust “fair and reasonable” 
prices negotiated by farmers’ producing 
groups, insofar as export wheat is concerned, 
to maintain our competitive position, or to 
establish a program of export subsidies to 
which I have previously referred. 

The “fair and reasonable” prices for agri- 
cultural commodities, which should be the 
objective of bargaining power for farmers, 
naturally must take into account the costs 
of production. The cost-price squeeze on 
farmers’ net income, which has stimulated 
concern over bargaining power for farmers, 
is a combination of low parity prices and 
ever-increasing costs of production. 

Using 1958 as a base year with an index 
of 100, prices paid by farmers in 1967 had 
risen to a weighted index of 117; whereas 
prices received by farmers had risen to a 
weighted index of only 104. From the 1958 
index of 100, interest was up to 259, taxes 
were up to 178, labor costs were up to 146, 
and farm machinery was up to 130. 1967 
farm production costs were up $1.2 billion 
over the previous year. 

Prices of some agricultural commodities are 
higher today than they were several years 
ago, but they are lower in real dollar pur- 
chasing power—after inflation is taken out; 
and they are lower in relation to prices of 
things the farmer has to buy, which is why 
parity today is at the level of the Great 
Depression of the 1930's. It is true that net 
farm income shows a cumulative increase of 
$8 billion for the last seven years. It is also 
true that net farm debt shows a cumulative 
increase of $20 billion for the same period. 
It is true that net income per farm last year 
was 55 percent higher than in 1960. It is also 
true that net debt per farm last year was 
110 percent higher than in 1960. During 1966 
net income per farm increased nearly $400 
over 1965, but net debt per farm was up over 
$1,200 over 1965. During 1967, net farm in- 
come dropped almost $2 billion, down $283 
per farm, and net debt per farm increased 
another $1,500. If the record of the past 
seven years is continued, the only way farm- 
ers as a class will be able to pay off their 
debt will be to liquidate. 

One of the reasons for this critical situa- 
tion is the fiscal policy of the federal govern- 
ment. By “fiscal” we mean spending and 
taxes, and when the fiscal policy of those in 
control of your federal government is to run 
the government billions of dollars deeper 
into debt, year after year, there will be 
inflation. The purchasing power of our dol- 
lar has gone down from 47¢ seven years ago 
to 40¢ today. The only way a lender can pro- 
tect himself against the prospect of being 
repaid in cheaper dollars is to charge more 
interest. And when the federal government 
has to cover its deficits by borrowing money 
or selling its bonds, this provides more com- 
petition for money in the private money 
market. This is why interest rates today are 
the highest since the Civil War. 

The point to be made is that “fair and 
reasonable” prices established by farmers’ 
bargaining power can be undercut by fed- 
eral fiscal policy. A price that is “fair and 
reasonable” for a farmer who does not have 
to borrow money to operate might not be 
“fair and reasonable” for the farmer who 
has to operate on borrowed capital bearing 
7-8% interest. Increased costs of produc- 
tion spurred on by inflation could seriously 
impair a “fair and reasonable” price nego- 
tiated before the increases could be foreseen 
or computed. Inflation compounded by spec- 
ulation has boosted up the cost of farm land 
to almost prohibitive levels, but I doubt 
that this factor could be taken into account 
in bargaining for “fair and reasonable” 
prices for commodities. 

Somewhat related is the amount of money 
-appropriated by the federal government for 
farm programs. To what extent would fed- 
eral payments to farmers be taken into ac- 
count in setting a “fair and reasonable” 
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price for commodities; and would there be a 
different price for farmers who are in a pro- 
gram and receive payments and farmers who 
are not in a program and do not receive 
payments? 

I am not, by any means, attempting to 
disparage the idea of bargaining power for 
farmers. What I have attempted to do, in- 
stead, is to make clear that in devising a 
mechanism to establish this power, we must 
not only take into account the fiscal and 
foreign trade policies of our federal govern- 
ment; we must demand that these policies 
be made harmonious with the goal of “fair 
and reasonable” prices for food and fibre. I 
deeply regret to say that for far too long 
they have not been harmonious. It will take 
political action to change them, and an en- 
lightened public opinion, recognizing that 
the future of our most basic industry is 
threatened, will do it. 


THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, President 
Johnson's message “Crisis of the Cities“ 
is a landmark document. It details with 
compassion and realism the enormous 
problems our cities face. And it proposes 
realistic solutions. One of the key phrases 
of the message, in my opinion, is the 
President’s closing warning that “no one 
can doubt the costs of talk and little ac- 
tion.” 

We have heard it said consistently 
since the urban summer riots of the last 
few years that our cities were wracked 
with problems. Some attempts have been 
made to solve those problems—I am 
thinking of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 which has helped some 6 mil- 
lion people out of poverty. But we have 
far from discharged our obligations to 
urban revitalization, and it is inexcus- 
ably dilatory to act too slowly on remedial 
efforts. With the problem so obvious, we 
cannot blame the poor for loss of patience 
if we engage in talk and little action. 

The proposals contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message both capitalize on the 
success of existing programs and urge 
new and exciting efforts to renew our 
cities and the lives of those who live in 
them. As the President has said: 

If the promise of the American city is to be 
recaptured—if our cities are to be saved from 
the blight of obsolesence and despair—we 


must now firmly set the course that America 
will travel. 


Truly, as the President stressed, “there 
is no time to lose.” I know the Senate 
will act speedily to consider this remark- 
able message. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, from 
time to time I read or I hear from one 
source or another that the critics of 
American policy in Vietnam represent 
many different parts of the American 
political and social scene. I believe this 
to be true. One of these critics, Hamil- 
ton Fish of New York, a former Con- 
gressman and former chairman of the 
first congressional Committee To Inves- 
tigate Communist Activities in 1930-31, 
wrote to me recently about a letter which 
he sent to the New York Times to oppose 
the war. 

Mr. Fish currently serves as president 
general of the Order of Lafayette, a na- 
tional patriotic organization which has 
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bestowed anticommunism awards on 
such illustrious Americans as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Douglas MacArthur, Her- 
bert Hoover, Barry Goldwater, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Lucius Clay, and 
Curtis LeMay. My friend, Mr. Fish, states 
that he believes our involvement in Viet- 
nam is “the wrong war, in the wrong 
place, at the wrong time.” I agree with 
him and I commend him for his state- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to permit Mr. Fish’s letter to 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1968] 
War OPPOSED 
To the EDITOR: 

I admit utter confusion over the position 
of the Johnson Administration in South 
Vietnam. While President Johnson encour- 
ages trade and the creation of consulates 
with the Communists, he continues to send 
young Americans to defend Southeast Asia 
against Communism. 

It is beginning to appear more and more 
that the original understanding of the Ton- 
kin incident in 1964 was not correct, Sena- 
tor Fulbright, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, who steered the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution through, now claims that 
our ships had been spying on North Vietnam 
and had even violated the territorial waters 
of that country. The information regarding 
the Tonkin incident was apparently not only 
incorrect but was manipulated to secure the 
authorization from Congress for President 
Johnson to take whatever military action he 
deemed necessary. 


FOR NEGOTIATED PEACE 


The Republicans in Congress are right in 
supporting our armed forces once they are 
engaged in battle and for refusal to withdraw 
until a just and honorable peace has been 
negotiated. However, the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress errs in not making it per- 
fectly plain that this was not Eisenhower's 
or Kennedy’s war, but is and has been John- 
son's war, and for not pressing harder for 
a negotiated peace. President Kennedy said, 
“Let us never negotiate out of fear, but let 
us never fear to negotiate.” 

It is my opinion that any of the Republi- 
can candidates mentioned will defeat Presi- 
dent Johnson, if the war is still going on, by 
merely copying what President Eisenhower 
did in the Korean war: promising to end it 
immediately after he became President. 

As a long-time anti-Communist leader, I 
am convinced that our involvement in Viet- 
nam was unnecessary, illegal and unconsti- 
tutional, and the wrong war, in the wrong 
place, at the wrong time. 

Soviet Russia and Communist China, two 
dominating forces, want to keep our armed 
forces bogged down while Communism reaps 
the harvest of hatred as a result of their mas- 
sive propaganda depicting our killing and 
napalming women and children. But, even 
more than that, Soviet Russia is quietly seiz- 
ing economic and military control and rap- 
idly increasing influence throughout the 
Middle East and along the coast of the Red 
Sea, free from interference from the United 
States, trapped in Vietnam. 

HAMILTON FISH, 
Chairman of the First Congressional 
Committee To Investigate Communist 
Activities, 1930-31. 
NEw YORK, February 1, 1968. 


THE MEXICAN AMERICAN—SIGNIF- 
ICANT STEPS TOWARD PROGRESS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, last 
summer President Johnson appointed a 
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special Cabinet committee which would 
dedicate itself solely to the improvement 
of opportunity for the Spanish-speaking 
citizen of this country. 

In October, in El Paso, the Mexican 
American Affairs Committee sponsored 
what must be described as one of the 
most successful people-to-people forums 
in history. Thousands of Mexican Amer- 
icans met and discussed their problems 
face to face with a series of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet officers. 

The results of these initiatives are to- 
day evident in President Johnson’s 
statement. Decisions have been made, 
and the actions have been taken which 
will be directly beneficial to the Mexi- 
can-American community. 

I need only mention the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act which will help Spanish- 
speaking children obtain the full bene- 
fits of education. The President signed 
that excellent measure, and the Con- 
gress has allocated some millions of dol- 
lars for its implementation in the next 
few years. 

The Johnson administration has 
moved swiftly forward in the area of job 
opportunity—for the Mexican American 
and for all those who have been left be- 
hind in the march of American pros- 
perity. 

New Government specialists are being 
trained with expertise in the Spanish 
language so as to serve as closer links 
between Government and the Mexican- 
American community. 

The President has directed that all 
Government programs be analyzed to 
make certain that Mexican-Americans 
and other Spanish-speaking minorities 
obtain their full rights as citizens. 

A number of American cities selected 
as model cities contain large concentra- 
tions of Spanish-speaking residents who 
will benefit from the coordinated model 
cities approach to education, health, 
crime prevention, job opportunity, and 
improved housing. 

The new focus on opportunity which 
Lyndon Johnson directed for the Span- 
ish-speaking American less than a year 
ago has begun to bear fruit. 

A new attitude exists in Government 
toward the Mexican-American. 

Private enterprise and government are 
now joining forces to help the Mexican- 
American help himself. 

The President’s statement is another 
indication of the progress we have so 
far made, and of the progress we must 
necessarily make. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAMS FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 
(Statement by the President on actions taken 
based on recommendations of the Cabinet 

Committee on Mexican-American affairs, 

February 23, 1968) 

Last October, in El Paso, I attended a con- 
ference of high purpose. There, with the 
Vice President and members of the Cabinet, 
I met with 1,200 Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans. 

This was the first time that the Mexican- 
American community had an opportunity to 
discuss matters of direct concern—ranging 
from education to economic opportunity, 
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housing to health—with the highest officials 
of government. 

The aim of the 3-day conference was to 
assure that America’s second largest minor- 
ity was receiving its fair and just share of 
Federal programs in these areas, 

Out of that conference, ideas and sugges- 
tions flowed to a Cabinet-level committee on 
Mexican-American Affairs, which I appointed 
last June. 

Based on the recommendations of the 
committee—many of which stemmed from 
the El Paso conference—I have taken the 
following actions: 

In education: 

I have signed into law the first Federal 
bilingual education program. It will help 
Spanish-speaking children overcome the 
barriers of language which have prevented 
them from receiving the fullest benefits of 
education. 

I have asked Congress to provide funds to 
expand and improve adult and vocational 
educational programs aimed particularly at 
those Americans who have no high school 
diplomas, About 20 percent of these are 
Spanish-speaking. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Accelerate the training of specially-trained 
teachers to work with Mexican-American 
school children and migrant workers. 

Insure compliance with Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. This forbids discrimi- 
nation in school-district boundaries and in 
quality of education, wherever the schools 
receive Federal financial assistance. 

In health and welfare: 

I have requested the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Simplify application and claim procedures 
in Medicare, Social Security and other pro- 
grams serving the Mexican-American com- 
munities. 

Gather and analyze data on the health of 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

I have asked the Congress to increase its 
support of special medical programs for 
migrant farm workers, most of whom are 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans. 

I have appointed a distinguished Mexican- 
American scholar, Dr, Julian Samora, to a 
Presidential Commission evaluating the 
Nation's welfare system. 

In housing: 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has selected a number of cities 
to begin planning under the Model Cities 
program, Among them are San Antonio, 
Eagle Pass, and Waco, Texas; Denver and 
Trinidad, Colorado; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; New York City and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico—all with large Spanish-speaking 
populations. 

I have directed the Secretary of HUD to 
work with Laredo, Texas and its sister city in 
Mexico, Neuvo Laredo, in an international 
cooperative effort to help develop a Model 
Cities program that will improve the condi- 
tion of life in this border area. 

I have requested, in the 1969 budget, $1 
billion for the Model Cities program to re- 
vitalize and rebuild entire slum neighbor- 
hoods and barrios. In my special message on 
the cities, I asked the Congress, industry and 
labor to begin a ten-year p. to con- 
struct six million new housing units for low 
and moderate income famlies, many of whom 
are Spanish-speaking. 

I have urged the Congress—once more—to 
pass a Fair Housing Law, insuring that all 
Americans can have the opportunity to live 
in a place of their own choosing. 

In Federal employment: 

I have instructed all Federal agencies: 

To work together to increase employment 
opportunities for Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans. 

To require employees to know Spanish 
where they serve large groups of Spanish- 
speaking people. 
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To re-examine their hiring and recruiting 
methods to assure that potentially good 
workers are not refused jobs because a lan- 
guage barrier works against them in written 
examinations. 

In private employment: 

I have asked Congress for funds to extend 
a test training program to relocate workers 
from areas of high unemployment to those 
where work is available. 

I have moved to assure that Federal man- 
power training programs provide English lan- 
guage training for Spanish-speaking people 
who need it. 

I have proposed the job opportunities in 
business sector (JOBS) program—a new part- 
nership between government and private in- 
dustry—to train and hire those who have 
the greatest difficulty finding work. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor to 
bring together in one unified effort all man- 
power programs for an attack on hard-core 
rural unemployment. As a result, the con- 
centrated employment program is underway 
in several of the largest cities of the South- 
west. I have recommended expansion of this 
program in the 1969 budget. 

I have urged Congress again, as I did last 
year, to give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission the power to order a halt 
to employment discrimination. 

In rural matters: 

I have asked the Congerss to authorize a 
major project to improve Forest Service graz- 
ing land in the Southwest, to serve the small 
rancher. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to expand the activities of the County 
Extension Service to meet more fully the 
needs of the small Mexican-American farmer. 

I am directing the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Labor to hold hearings so that they 
can set realistic minimum wages for certain 
farm workers. 

Last June, when I established the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, I 
said: “We today reaffirm this truth: that 
what we do for any minority, we do as well 
for any majority. After all, we do this for all 
of America.” 

These convictions remain firm and resolute. 

With this report of progress and action, we 
have begun the journey towards full oppor- 
tunity for the Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans and other Spanish-speaking people 
of our land. 

(Note—The statement was released at 
Austin, Texas. For the report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, see 
3 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs. Pages 841, 842.) 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PASSENGER 
TRAIN SERVICE IN KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
February 20, the State Corporation Com- 
mission of the State of Kansas unani- 
mously approved a resolution in regard to 
the discontinuance of passenger train 
service in Kansas. 

The discontinuance of train service in 
our State causes great inconvenience to 
our citizens and seriously affects our do- 
mestic economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, THE STATE CORPORATION COM- 
MISSION OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 

Whereas, this Commission has been made 
aware of the alarm and concern of the citi- 
zens of this state by reason of the discon- 
tinuance of many passenger trains in re- 
cent months; and 

Whereas, pending applications before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
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cent actions by that body indicate the pos- 
sibility and probability of a further reduc- 
tion in passenger-train service; and 

Whereas, the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion along with similar bodies of other states 
has participated in past hearings for the 
purpose of assuring that municipalities, citi- 
zens and communities will not be deprived of 
passenger-train service which is essential to 
the general welfare, health, safety and prog- 
ress of this and other states, but without a 
desired degree of success; and 

Whereas, the loss of revenue to the rail- 
roads of the nation as a result of newly 
adopted post office procedures has among 
other factors resulted in the stoppage of 
some passenger trains and has apparently 
contributed to an unprecedented endeavor 
to further curtail this service; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Kan- 
sas Corporation Commission join its sister 
states in appealing to the Congress to exer- 
cise its emergency powers and immediately 
declare a moratorium on all train discon- 
tinuances and to investigate and determine 
the effect of such discontinuances on the 
general welfare of the people, the safety of 
the nation, the national defense of the coun- 
try and the convenience and necessity of the 
public as well as the preservation of the es- 
tablished policy of the Congress to keep and 
maintain a sound and efficient system of 
transportation. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution suitably signed be forwarded to 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States of America, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the majority 
and minority leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate and to each of 
the Congressional Representatives of the 
State of Kansas. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, truth- 
in-lending legislation has been under 
consideration in the Senate for several 
years. Former Senator Paul Douglas was 
among the first to perceive the need for 
legislation to protect consumers from 
certain deceptive and misleading prac- 
tices of lending institutions, merchants, 
and others who extend credit and intro- 
duced a bill which would have corrected 
the more flagrant of them. With the de- 
parture of Senator Douglas from the 
Senate, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] assumed 
responsibility for getting meaningful 
consumer protection legislation enacted. 
Last year he was successful. The Senate 
agreed that such legislation is urgently 
needed and unanimously passed the 
3 bill (S. 5) on July 11, 
1967. 

In the House, Representative SULLIVAN, 
of Missouri, led the fight for truth-in- 
lending legislation which was even 
stronger and broader than that which 
had passed the Senate. She was remark- 
ably successful. Her bill, the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act (H.R. 11601), 
passed the House on February 1 by a vote 
of 382 to 4, indicating overwhelming 
agreement in the House that such legis- 
lation is badly needed. 

Among the more controversial provi- 
sions of the House-passed bill is title II 
which restricts the use of garnishment, 
a legal procedure by which a creditor 
may attach a worker's pay to satisfy 
debts which he alleges are due and ow- 
ing. As originally introduced in the 
House, H.R. 11601 would have prohibited 
garnishment entirely, following the pat- 
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tern which already exists in some States. 
The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee modified this provision, imposing 
instead a restriction on creditors’ use of 
garnishment. The committee bill permits 
a creditor to garnish none of a debtor's 
salary which amounts to $30 a week, or 
less, and permits only 10 percent of 
amounts in excess of $30 per week to be 
garnished. In this form, the bill passed 
the House. 

S. 5 and H.R. 11601 are now before a 
House-Senate conference committee 
which will attempt to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between them. Whether or not 
the Senate conferees will accept the 
House provisions on garnishment is not 
yet clear and probably will not be known 
for another 2 weeks or so. 

Whether the compromise bill which 
ultimately emerges from the conference 
is closer in its provisions to S. 5 or to the 
House bill, I shall vote for it. Either bill 
will provide consumer protection which 
I think is badly needed. 

I am convinced, moreover, that it is 
both necessary and proper that some 
restriction be placed upon the use of 
garnishment, and I congratulate the 
other body on having included such re- 
strictions in its bill. Most States have al- 
ready recognized the cruelty that gar- 
nishment visits almost exclusively upon 
poor people and have imposed restric- 
tions on its use. Alaska is among those 
States which have done so. Under the 
laws of Alaska, wages of up to $350 per 
month may be exempt from garnish- 
ment, if needed for the support of the 
wage earner’s family. 

In my opinion, there is no merit in the 
argument that imposing restrictions on 
wage garnishments will adversely affect 
the availability of consumer credit. In 
those States where garnishment is pro- 
hibited, there is no substantial difference 
in the amount of consumer credit ex- 
tended. Consumers are able to get just 
as much credit as in other States, and do. 
Certainly then, a law which does not pro- 
hibit but merely restricts the amount of 
wages subject to garnishment could not 
be expected to have any more effect on 
the consumer credit situation. 

What the garnishment provisions 
would require is that creditors be more 
careful in the amount of credit they ex- 
tend to low-income customers. There 
now are some merchants who do not 
hesitate to sell costly items to customers 
already overburdened with debt, when 
the most elementary kind of credit in- 
vestigation would indicate that the cus- 
tomer will have great difficulty paying 
for the item. Fully confident, however, 
that if all else fails, recovery can be had 
through garnishment, these merchants 
are indifferent to the plight of poor peo- 
ple who often are incapable of deter- 
mining when they are overextending 
themselves and assuming obligations 
which they could not possibly meet. 

Under the House bill, although gar- 
nishment would still be available as a 
remedy, its use would be severely limited 
and recovery would be extended over a 
longer time. No longer could debtors be 
reduced to penury as a result of garnish- 
ment, unable to support themselves or 
their families. 
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FUNDS NEEDED FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Mr JAVITS. Mr. President, evidence 
continues to accumulate of the need for 
a summer job program in the slums and 
ghettos of America, of the same type 
that we had in 1967. 

The programs which we have financed 
and provided for have not yet had the 
opportunity to bite into the deep gen- 
eral problem, and we are not able to do 
without the type of program we had last 
summer. 

I have already received a number of 
telegrams from mayors throughout the 
country supporting the bill which the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
and I have introduced calling for a $150- 
million supplemental appropriation for 
this purpose. And just this morning the 
Washington Post carries a story illus- 
trating the summer jobs situation in 
Washington, D.C., pointing to a cut from 
7,000 federally supported summer Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps jobs last year to 
only 2,000 this year. This situation is 
typical of the plight in a number of 
other cities and it cries out for action 
by Congress. 

Mr. President, I hope that when the 
Appropriations Committee meets on 
Wednesday, February 28, it will accept 
the bill which Senator YAarsoroucH and 
I, together with a bipartisan group of 19 
cosponsors, have introduced to provide 
supplemental funds for summer jobs. 

I hope that this matter may have the 
sympathetic interest of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Post article by Robert Kaiser be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crry Faces Lack OF SUMMER JOBS 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 

The District government is once again pre- 
paring for summer, though Congress has ap- 
propriated no money for a summer program 
and the city has small hope of as much help 
from the Federal Government as it enjoyed in 
recent years. 

The city has asked for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $2.5 million to finance an em- 
ployment, recreation and education program 
about the size of last year’s. The Budget Bu- 
reau has not yet forwarded this request to 
Congress. 

But Congress and the Johnson Adminis- 
tration already have taken action that will 
have a major impact on the city this summer. 
Curtailment of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s budget and new Administration poli- 
cies have meant a strict restriction of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps here. 

David Freeman, executive director of the 
Metropolitan Jobs Council, said recently that 
Washington would get about 2000 Youth 
Corps jobs this summer—compared with 7000 
last year. 

The Jobs Council has been meeting with 
representatives of local governments and bus- 
inesses since September to organize a summer 
job program, City officials hope to bring the 
results of their efforts into the overall sum- 
mer program that will put the primary em- 
phasis on jobs, Mayor Walter E. Washington 
says. 

MINIMUM OF 11,000 JOBS 

“Nothing we can do is going to be enough,” 
Freeman said of the job scheme, “because the 
Federal Government has cut the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps so drastically." He esti- 
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mated that a minimum of 11,000 Youth Corps 
jobs were needed to meet the needs of poor 
young people in Washington. 

Mayor Washington has appointed James L. 
Jones, a former employe of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, to head 
a new office to plan and run the summer pro- 


gram. 

Jones describes himself as “very optimistic” 
about this summer, though he adds that he 
doesn’t know where the money—or the jobs— 
will come from. He said two sets of plans will 
have to be made—one on the assumption 
that Congress will provide $2.5 million, and 
the other that it won’t. 

If there is no congressional appropriation, 
the city will have to turn to the OEO, as it 
has for the last two summers. OEO has ear- 
marked $35 million for summer programs 
throughout the Nation, 


BASED ON PREFERENCES 


Plans will be based on the preferences of 
20 Neighborhood Planning Councils set up 
last year, Jones said. These Councils, several 
of them existing only on paper last summer, 
have been asked to submit preliminary plans 
for summer programs in their neighborhoods 
by March 15. Jones wants to finish final plans 
by April 15, and he wants them to be based 
on the preferences of the public. 

“This planning ‘for’ and not ‘with’ is over— 
even if the ideas are brilliant,” Jones said. 

After jobs, Jones and Mayor Washington 
want to put priority on recreation and edu- 
cation, in that order. They want to make 
more facilities available for these programs, 
and the Mayor has told the school system and 
the Recreation Department that he wants 
them to be more flexible this year. School 
Officials, especially, have been criticized in 
the past for failing to cooperate with the 
city’s summer program. 

PLAN WELL ADVANCED 


“All these programs should provide jobs 
for young people who can help run them,” 
Jones said. He also plans to hire a small pro- 
fessional staff to help the Neighborhood 
Planning Councils draw up their plans and 
execute their programs. 

Jones said he had not been able to check 
whether all 20 Planning Councils are still in 
existence. 

Through the Jobs Council program job 
applications are already available in city high 
schools and at neighborhood offices of the 
United Planning Organization. The United 
States Employment Service will act as a 
clearing house for these applications and em- 
ployers with jobs available. 

Pride, Inc., will be back in business this 
summer. The group has not announced how 
it will select workers for the summer. 


MORE COORDINATION 


Jones promises more coordination of activi- 
ties this summer than in the past. There are 
many organizations trying to help youth in 
the city,” he said. “Maybe we should have 
one document that can tell a kid where to 
go for what activity.” 

The final components of the program can- 
not be decided, however, until the city and 
other agencies know how much money will 
be available and from what sources. To avoid 
a duplication of past years’ last-minute al- 
location of resources, officials acknowledge, 
Co will have to act with unusual speed 
on the city’s $2.5 million request. 

Plans for placing city youngsters in sum- 
mer jobs are well advanced, though there is 
no indication yet of how many jobs will be 
available. The Federal and District govern- 
ments plan to employ about 7500 young per- 
sons, as they did last year. 

Private employers in the city gave fewer 
than 200 jobs to inner-city youngsters last 
year, though hundreds more middle-class 
teen-agers were employed privately. This 
year, the Board of Trade and others are 
anxious to impre ve that record. 
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THE COLD WAR AND THE MYTH OF 
THE DETENTE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on January 
22, I made a speech before the Connecti- 
cut Probus Clubs in New Haven, con- 
cerning the cold war and the so-called 
detente between the Soviet Union and 
this country. 

I am convinced that no detente, in 
fact, exists and that this attitude by some 
national leaders could take this country 
down a road of no return. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks before the Connecti- 
cut Probus Clubs be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COLD WAR AND THE MYTH OF THE DETENTE 


(Speech by Senator THomas J. Dopp, before 
Probus Clubs, Oak Lane Country Club, 
New Haven, Conn., January 22, 1968) 

I always have misgivings when asked to 
speak when the sponsors seek my frank esti- 
mate of the state of the world. 

After all, no one likes to leave a dinner 
downcast and worried. 

I wish I could paint a rosier picture than 
I shall have to do tonight. 

I wish I could tell you that all the indi- 
cators point to a better, more peaceful, less 
troubled world. 

I wish I could confirm that the so-called 
detente, about which we have heard so much, 
actually exists, and that the residual differ- 
ences with the Soviet Union are being pro- 
gressively reduced by a growing community 
of interests. 

Unfortunately, I can give you no such 
rosy estimate of the state of world affairs. 

Wherever one looks, whether to Southeast 
Asia, or the Mideast, or Africa, or Latin 
America, all evidence indicates that the 
Cold War is itensifying; that the coming 
period will confront our nation and the 
other free nations with the cruelest test of 
perseverence and courage and of the will 
to survive. 

I know that there are many people who do 
believe in the existence of the detente, and 
that the theory has even received some sup- 
port from official sources. 

But I find it difficult to understand how 
anyone who examines the history of the 
past decade, especially the history of the past 
five years, could read this meaning into the 
course of events. 

It makes no sense to talk about a detente 
in a decade that has witnessed the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolution, the rape 
of Tibet, the Communist seizure of Cuba, the 
Cuban missile crisis, the Soviet violation of 
the moratorium on nuclear testing, the 
establishment of puppet Communist dic- 
tatorships in the Brazzaville Congo and in 
Zanzibar, and two Communist attempts to 
seize power in the Congo. 

Nor does it make sense to talk about a 
detente in a period that has witnessed two 
Communist attacks of India, the war in Viet- 
nam, growing Communist insurgencies in 
Thailand and Laos, the launching of half a 
dozen guerrilla movements in the countries 
of the Americas, the attempted Communist 
take-over in the Dominican Republic, and 
the recent war in the Middle East. 

In 1964 I called the attention of my Senate 
colleagues to an article in which New York 
Herald Tribune Foreign Editor Seymour 
Freiden warned that the Soviet Union had 
given Nasser and other Arab leaders the 
green light for the destruction of Israel. 

It should, therefore, have been no surprise 
when, last Spring, Nasser and other Arab ex- 
tremists publicly committed themselves to 
Israel’s military destruction. 
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In the brief war that followed, the Israeli 
army and air force utterly demolished the 
military forces that surrounded Israel, about 
to invade it. 

When the war was over the hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of military equip- 
ment which the Soviet Union had lavished on 
Nasser and his colleagues lay strewn and 
broken in the Sinai and on the Golom 
heights. 

In the six months that have elapsed, the 
Soviet Union has replaced all the equipment 
lost by the Arabs with more modern equip- 
ment. To be sure that this equipment will 
be used effectively, it has been accompanied 
by tens of thousands of Soviet military ad- 
visers who, according to some reports, hold 
virtual powers of command over its use. 

This build-up has been reinforced in the 
Mediterranean by a mass of Soviet naval 
power which already constitutes a serious 
challenge to our own Sixth Fleet. And in- 
telligence reports indicate that this Soviet 
fleet will soon be augmented to include 
marine units, landing craft, and helicopter 
carriers. 

In the face of this build-up common sense 
demands that our Government and the 
other NATO governments take immediate 
measures to re-establish the military balance 
by providing Israel with the weapons which 
it must have for its own defense. 

A condition of military imbalance is a 
direct invitation to war. 

If the Arab extremists, with their new 
Soviet military equipment and their hordes 
of Soviet advisers, believe that they have the 
strength to overwhelm Israel, they will be 
sorely tempted to do so. 

Most Americans are agreed, I believe, on the 
need to stand up against the danger of 
Soviet expansion in the Middle East and to 
support Israel against Arab extremists. Un- 
fortunately, however, our people are divided 
in their support of our Vietnam commit- 
ments. Many of those who understand the 
importance of holding the line in the Middle 
East apparently do not understand the im- 
portance of holding the line in the Far East. 

They fail to realize that these two conflicts 
are part of a larger global conflict between 
the forces of freedom and the forces of 
Communist slavery. 

The Communists, however, understand this 
only too well. That is why, in the Mideast 
crisis, the propaganda radios of North Viet- 
nam and the Viet Cong gave unstinting sup- 
port to the Arab extremists against Israel. 
Naturally, they likened that crisis to the war 
in Vietnam. 

For example, on May 31, at the point where 
the Arab armies were preparing to invade 
Israel, North Vietnam’s premier sent the 
United Arab Republic’s premier a message of 
full support for what North Vietnam’s pre- 
mier called, “the Arab peoples just struggle.” 
I quote but one paragraph from that mes- 


sage: 

“The government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietmam strongly condemns the 
aggressive schemes and acts of the U.S. im- 
perialists and the Israeli reactionaries against 
your country, fully approves and supports the 
just struggle waged by the government and 
peoples of the UAR and other Arab coun- 
tries and the Palestinian people against U.S.- 
led imperialism and the Israeli reactionaries 
to liberate Palestine, safeguard their terri- 
torial integrity, and contribute to the de- 
fense of peace in the Middle East and in the 
world.” 

Ina el message to Nasser, the Presi- 
dent of the National Liberation Front, the 
Viet Cong’s political arm, said: 

“The South Vietnamese people are closely 
united with the Arab countries in the com- 
mon struggle against U.S. imperialism and 
its stooges.” 

This message ended with this announce- 
ment: “The just struggle of the peoples of 
the UAR, Syria, and other Arab countries for 
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national independence and peace will surely 
be crowned with victory.” 

It makes no sense, therefore, to argue that 
we must support Israel and hold the line 
against Communist expansion in the Mid- 
east, and to argue on the other hand that we 
must abandon South Vietnam and forget 
about holding the line in Southeast Asia. 

I take it for granted that every intelligent 
person realizes that America could not long 
survive as a free nation in a world completely 
or near-completely Communist. 

I take it for granted that every patriotic 
American, no matter what position he has 
taken on Vietnam, would agree on the es- 
sential point that, somehow, we must draw 
the line against further Communist expan- 
sion—in Asia, in Africa, in the Mideast, and 
in Latin America. 

The cost of holding the line runs high. It 
may run even higher in the decade ahead. 

But it is not my belief that the Cold War 
will continue indefinitely. 

Our success in holding the line can have 
the effect of further turning Red China and 
the Soviet Union upon themselves. 

It can encourage the unrest and disor- 
ganization that is rampant in Red China. It 
can encourage the passionate intellectual 
ferment which is sweeping the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries of Central Europe. 

The scale of this ferment holds out the 
prospect that the Communist dictatorships 
may crumble before man’s irresistable urge 
for freedom. Ultimately, this ferment must 
result in the opening up of Communist socie- 
ty and in the creation of governments more 
responsive to popular will and restraint. 

When that day comes, the Cold War will 
end. Moscow and, let us hope, even Peiping 
will, in their own self-interest, accept the wis- 
dom of cooperating with the United States in 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

This is more than my fervent hope. It is 
my earnest expectation. I believe that it 
should be a prime objective of our foreign 
policy to support and encourage the popular 
will for freedom among all those peoples 
who today live under the continuing threat 
to peace that is communism. 


“NEED FOR REAPPRAISAL OF U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POL- 
ICIES”—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
LONG OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
December 7 last, the distinguished ma- 
jority whip and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance [Mr. Lone of Loui- 
sianal, delivered an impressive speech 
to the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association in New York 
City entitled “The Need for a Reap- 
praisal of U.S. International Economic 
Policies.” 

In his address, the Senator from Loui- 
siana, with characteristic outspokenness, 
underscored the need for new directions 
in our commercial trade policies. The re- 
curring theme of his address, that past 
and present trade policies simply have 
failed because they omitted commercial 
realities and were too intertwined with 
foreign policy considerations is sup- 
ported by the fact that we continually 
are threatened by an increasing balance- 
of-payments deficit, by the multiplica- 
tion of nontariff trade barriers in Europe 
and in other countries, by the fact that 
a once healthy trade surplus is becoming 
a trade deficit, and by the lack of reci- 
procity for the United States in virtually 
all sectors of the recently concluded Ken- 
nedy round. It is hard to argue with Sen- 
ator Lord's conclusion that the United 
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States needs to take a more hardheaded 
approach to international trade nego- 
tiations, and he is to be commended for 
his forthrightness in taking to task the 
past workings of our trade policies, I 
recommend a reading of the speech by 
all Members of Congress; therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE NEED FOR A REAPPRAISAL OF U.S. INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES 


(Text of a speech by Senator RUSSELL B. Lona, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, delivered at the 46th annual dinner 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, December 7, 1967) 


Today marks the 26th anniversary of that 
fateful event, the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
which brought the United States of America, 
for the second time in this century, into the 
front lines of a war to preserve our freedoms, 
and the freedoms of all men enslaved and 
threatened by ruthless and aggressive 
tyrannies. 

Once again, the United States finds itself 
in the front lines of a bloody and costly war 
in Asia, defending the rights of an oppressed 
people to choose their own destiny and to 
insure that basic right for millions of other 
people in nations which are too weak to 
fend for themselves. 

This is a responsibility, a burden, which we 
have not chosen for ourselves, but which has 
been thrust upon us by our leadership posi- 
tion in the world. It is a heavy burden in- 
deed, and it carries with it repercussions 
on our own economy and on the position of 
the dollar in international affairs. 


THE U.S. GRANDEUR—ITS GENEROSITY 


Let us look for a moment at the history 
of the United States in world affairs during 
this twentieth century. After having defend- 
ed our European allies against aggression in 
World War I, a “war to end all wars”, we 
were in the thick of it again, only 20-years 
later, in World War II. We sought no terri- 
tory, no financial gain, but only to defend 
our God-given rights, and those of others, 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Moreover, we took over many of the eco- 
nomic, military and political responsibilities 
of our allies. From Great Britain we assumed 
the responsibility of assuring the freedom 
of Greece and Turkey under the Truman 
Doctrine, and of Jordan, Iran, Pakistan and 
India. We inherited the economic and politi- 
cal liabilities of the Netherlands in In- 
donesia, of Belgium in the Congo, and of 
France in Indo-China, including Vietnam. 
After freeing Korea and Taiwan from Japan, 
we assumed the responsibility for their de- 
fense against North Korea and Communist 
China. 

The United States also assumed responsi- 
bility for aiding in the economic development 
of scores of newly formed nations in Africa 
and Asia, and picked up the tab for over 80 
nations which share this globe with us. 

Let it be remembered that the original 
Marshall Plan was offered to the Communist 
powers of Eastern Europe as well as those 
nations of Western Europe. Also under 
UNRRA—United Nations Relief & Rehabilita- 
tion Administration—headed at one time by 
the late Herbert Lehman, we had China 
loaded aboard along with the other nations 
of Asia. Conceivably, had the Communist 
powers been as interested in sharing our 
gratuities as the so-called free world coun- 
tries, we could easily by now have the entire 
world of 3 billion people riding on our foreign 
aid and trade bandwagon. 

The fact is that, if someone had the fore- 
sight to believe that some of the aid pro- 
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grams might have actually succeeded, and 
that foreign beneficiaries could pay us back, 
or at least help us carry some of the burden 
of helping those less fortunate than them- 
selves, we might not be in as much of a fix 
in our balance of payments and gold situa- 
tion as we are in today. But that never oc- 
curred to anyone. Therefore, the money under 
the Marshall Plan, and most of the rest of it 
was simply given away, rather than loaned 
or invested on generous terms. The countries 
receiving most of the gifts now hold enough 
dollars to empty Fort Knox. 

The world-wide responsibilities this coun- 
try has assumed have cost us billions of dol- 
lars. Foreign economic and military aid ex- 
penditures between 1947 and 1967 amount to 
$107 billion, and offshore military expendi- 
tures cost another $50 billion, for a colossal 
total of $157 billion. This does not include 
the direct budgetary costs of the Korean and 
Vietnamese wars, nor our annual defense 
budget expenditures. With this largesse it 
is no wonder that we have a few financial 
problems. 

For the most part, these programs have 
been successful in checking aggression and 
in helping others to help themselves in the 
enormous job of developing a nation. How- 
ever, there comes a time when one must take 
stock and examine whether his financial con- 
dition will permit fulfillment of all his de- 
sires at the same time. 

The dollar is the strongest currency in the 
world and will remain that way, in spite of 
General de Gaulle’s attacks. But, as the 
British devaluation and countless historical 
examples show, a nation cannot continue to 
preserve the integrity of its currency while 
running persistently large deficits in its in- 
ternational accounts. Our balance of pay- 
ments problems must be solved and com- 
mercial policy has a role to play in its solu- 
tion. 

U.S. TRADE POLICY 


Let us take a look, for a moment, at the 
history of our commercial policy. 

After having existed for over 140 years on 
a conditional most-favored-nation principle, 
our trade policy was changed in 1923 during 
the term of President Harding to an uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation policy. In 1930, 
after it had become clear that we were in the 
most serious depression this nation had ever 
known, the United States Congress passed 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. In that period 
of financial crisis and severe unemployment, 
our objective was simple—we wanted to save 
our markets so that American jobs could 
satisfy the needs of American consumer, 

By 1934, the depression had deepened, and 
unemployment had become an American 
nightmare. We tried new remedies to create 
jobs and stimulate demand “or our products. 
We passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act recommended by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, hoping that lower tariffs abroad 
might lead to expansion of United States ex- 
ports and put Americans back to work. It was 
also going to end all wars and assure eternal 
peace, 

But the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
did not eliminate the depression. In fact, 
there was a further economic decline after 
1937, and it was only the burst of economic 
activity accompanying World War II which 
brought us out of that deep depression. We 
know also that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, however wide it might have been 
as a matter of good trade policy, did not 
insure world peace. The foundations of peace 
are much deeper than the commercial 
policies of a nation. They have to do with the 
ambitions of men and nations to extend 
their power and influence at the expense of 
someone else, and the determination of the 
adversary to resist, 

TRADE AND AID 


Since World War II, the commercial policy 
of the United States has been so merged 
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with our foreign aid objectives that the two 
have become virtually indistinguishable. In 
1947, we took part in the creation of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at a 
time when the world was concerned about a 
shortage of dollars, In that agreement we per- 
mit other countries to use export subsidies 
and border taxes, and we agreed that they 
did not have to observe unconditional most- 
favored nation principles when entering into 
regional trade blocs, like the European Com- 
mon Market. 

We gave tax advantages abroad. Our em- 
bassies and consulates declinec to fight to 
help America compete for business on the 
theory that they were under a duty to take 
the international view that foreigners needed 
the money more than we. We encouraged the 
movement of American capital abroad and we 
shipped overseas steel mills, cement mills, 
textile plants and other manufacturing 
plants galore. Most by investment, but much 
of it as gifts. 

We supported international commodity 
agreements—such as the Coffee Agreement 
which have the effect of raising the price of 
imports and guaranteeing foreign producers 
a greater share of the market. 

Our commercial policies are still being de- 
termined by these same non-commercial ob- 
jectives even though the “dollar gap” has long 
since disappeared and been replaced by 
chronic, continuing deficits in the United 
States balance of payments to the point that 
the major trading nations are more and more 
demanding that we pay up in gold rather 
than dollars, and dictating much of our 
policy on interest rates. 


UNCTAD 


Now let us talk for a moment about the 
UNCTAD—the abbreviation for United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development. 
The overwhelming majority of the United 
Nations members are small, countries 
composed of undernourished and uneducated 
people. 

These numerous small nations sponsor all 
sorts of resolutions to improve their lot some- 
times at the expense of the wealthy nations 
like the United States. Most advanced coun- 
tries simply ignore the UNCTAD resolutions, 
since such resolutions could not be enforced 
without a resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil—which surely would be vetoed if it ever 
got that far. But the United States, the na- 
tion which carried the ball for having a veto 
in the Security Council, has not only decided 
that it must not use its veto, but it proposed 
to abide by some of the resolutions of 
UNCTAD, although other developed nations 
do not. 

After taking a stand against tariff prefer- 
ences for manufactured products of less de- 
veloped countries during the recent UNCTAD 
conference meeting in Geneva in 1964, I read 
that we have now reversed our policy, and 
propose to favor such preferences. In the 
Kennedy Round of trade negotiations, we 
promoted a food-aid package as part of the 
so-called grains arrangement. As laudable as 
these objectives are, they should not domi- 
nate our commercial policies. 

This confusion of foreign aid objectives 
with commercial realities is one of the serious 
pitfalls in our commercial policies. Our trade 
partners are much more hard-headed about 
their commercial policies. 

COMMERCIAL TRADE SURPLUS HAS VANISHED 

Now here comes the biggest present-day 
canard of them all. We are told that we have 
a favorable balance of $4-billion in exports 
over imports, and that, therefore, we must 
continue the policies which put us in this 
position. But the so-called $4-billion surplus 
includes foreign aid shipments of about $3.6 
billion on which we don’t earn a penny of 
foreign exchange. Moreover it does not take 
into account the cost of shipping, 90 percent 
of which is in foreign ships, or the cost of 
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insuring the cargo in those foreign bottoms. 
When all this is considered, the $4-billion 
surplus becomes a $1-billion deficit. 

Most experts agree that the CIF base is the 
better way to determine whether we actually 
have a trade surplus or a deficit. Therefore, 
the argument to continue something that 
helps us to pay, reverses itself on the merits 
when we find that we have a deficit instead. 

The much acclaimed trade surplus has dis- 
appeared. Even more worrisome is the realiza- 
tion that we can expect that the size and 
growth of the relatively free United States 
market will lead to rapidly increasing im- 
ports. But because of the generally depressed 
levels of economic activity abroad and rising 
non-tariff barriers, our exports are likely to 
grow at a much less rapid rate. This indeed 
has been the experience over the past 7 or 8 
years, and it highlights the importance of 
a fresh new look at our trade policies and 
how we can best modify them to meet the 
new problems and issues we face today. 


CONGRESSIONAL ROLE IN TRADE POLICY 
FORMULATION 


We have all heard a hue and cry raised by 
many governments, including our own Ex- 
ecutive Branch, over the import quota legis- 
lation that has been introduced in the Con- 
gress. It is unfortunate that many of the real 
issues have been obscured by emotional out- 
bursts, which have oversimplified the issues 
under the “free trade” and “protectionist” 
slogans. It is also puzzling why our Govern- 
ment spokesmen have raised thunderous 
voices, almost inviting other countries to 
retaliate against anything which we in the 
Congress might do, while we say little about 
the rampant protectionism that is actually 
taking place after the Kennedy Round in 
many foreign countries. 

The Congress has an important role to play 
in formulating commercial policy. Constitu- 
tionally and historically the regulation of 
United States foreign trade has resided in the 
United States Congress. Since 1934, the Con- 
gress has authorized the President to enter 
into reciprocal trade agreements with other 
countries in specific acts of legislation. The 
President’s negotiating authority is, and has 
been, limited by such enabling legislation. 
Congressional intent has been both written 
into the legislation and stated in resolutions 
passed by the Legislative branches. 

In the case of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, the Congress clearly intended that 
the President use the authority to withdraw 
concessions wherever a foreign country 
“maintains non-tariff trade restrictions, in- 
cluding variable import fees, which substan- 
tially burden United States commerce 
This language was embodied in Section 252 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. There 
is a reasonable doubt as to whether this man- 
date was carried out by our negotiators at 
the Kennedy Round. 

Furthermore, on June 29, 1966, the Senate 
passed S. Con. Res. 100 expressing its intent 
that “no agreement or other arrangement 
which would necessitate the modification of 
any duty or other import restriction appli- 
cable under the laws of the United States 
should be entered into except in accordance 
with legislative authority delegated by the 
Congress prior to the entering into of such 
agreement or arrangement.“ Now we find, 
however, that the United States trade nego- 
tiators, contrary to the expressed will of the 
Senate, have exceeded the authority granted 
by the Trade Expansion Act and entered into 
an ad referendum agreement on the Ameri- 
can Selling Price system of valuation and, 
also, they have accepted an international 
anti-dumping code which some people ques- 
tion as not being completely in accord with 
the United States Antidumping Act of 1921. 

Little noticed about Kennedy Round nego- 
tiators was the fact that Common Market 
countries raised many of their external tariffs 
immediately before the negotiations, putting 
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themselves in position to make concessions 
and yet wind up just about where they were 
to begin with. 


WHERE IS THE RECIPROCITY? 


Now let us take a look of how reciprocal 
the latest negotiations for expanded world 
trade—the Kennedy Round—may turn out 
to be. The United States reduced its tariffs 
by 30 to 50 per cent on approximately $8 
billion worth of imports. It is said that other 
nations offered us reciprocal tariff cuts. Even 
assuming that reciprocity in tariff cuts was 
indeed achieved, the question of reciprocity 
in overall trade relations is still not resolved. 

We know that other countries, particularly 
those of Continental Western Europe, have 
many other more insidious devices to control 
trade. These are generally classified under 
the title: non-tariff barriers. They include 
such things as border taxes, discriminatory 
procurement policies, variable levies, export 
subsidies, equalization fees, government fi- 
nanced monopolies, buying and selling 
cartels, and a host of administrative controls 
and practices which are not written into 
law, but which nevertheless retard United 
States trade. The Kennedy Round hardly 
touched these discriminatory, non-tariff 
devices. 

In fact, for all practical purposes you 
might as well say that in these vital areas we 
gained nothing at all. Now keep in mind that 
our negotiators were acting under a law 
which I quoted a minute ago, clearly direct- 
ing their boss to terminate concessions 
wherever foreigners did exactly what they 
have been doing. 

It is not that the Executive branch does 
not recognize the existence of these non- 
tariff barriers. They do, but they insist that 
we must take the lead in getting rid of them 
by giving good examples through an elimina- 
tion of our American Selling Price system 
of valuation on certain chemical products 
while the foreigners are doing exactly the 
opposite. 

I have several problems with this con- 
cept. The first is that the American Selling 
Price system of valuation 1s not a non-tariff 
barrier. It is a part of calculating tariffs. If 
one were to view the so-called ASP as a 
non-tariff device, then to be consistent he 
should also view the CIF basis of valuation 
used by most of our trading partners as a 
non-tariff device. Since the CIF method of 
valuation establishes a higher tariff on the 
same commodity than an FOB basis, we are 
at a disadvantage in trading with nations 
that use that system. Second, I do not be- 
lieve that the force of an ‘American example 
will lead foreign nations to eliminate their 
discriminatory non-tariff devices. 

To the contrary, their use is currently 
being intensified by other countries to the 
detriment of United States commerce. The 
fact that we do not retaliate but turn the 
other cheek, bend over and raise our coat 
tails for another kick results in more injury 
than the Christian reward in heaven which 
must surely await us after our nation dies 
if, indeed, it is possible for a nation to go 
to heaven. 

The countries of the Common Market of 
Europe have agreed to change their taxation 
system to a value added basis, and to in- 
crease the incidence of their border taxes 
and the extent of their export subsidies. This 
is tantamount to a devaluation of their cur- 
rencies, which increases the cost of our ex- 
ports to them but decreases the cost of their 
exports to us. Moreover, on October 28, 1967, 
just a little over one month ago, the EEC 
Ministers of Agriculture decided to increase 
the target prices on feed grains which are 
expected to raise the so-called variable levies 
on corn by 12.3 percent, and on other feed 
grains by a similar amount. These two ac- 
tions will have a serious adverse effect on 
United States trade. Where is the reciprocity 
in international trade, if other countries sub- 
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stitute these non-tariff devices as tariffs come 
down after the Kennedy Round? What can 
we expect our balance of trade to be like 3, 
5, or 10 years if this trend continues? 


THE NEED FOR OBJECTIVITY ON THE 
QUOTA ISSUE 


Now let us turn specifically to the quota 
issues that have been raised in the Congress. 
Administration spokesmen appearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee on October 
18 opposed any quota relief for American in- 
dustries regardless of whatever real problems 
the industries may have because of rising 
imports. Instead, they spent much of their 
time at the witness table predicting foreign 
retaliation against our exports. 

It seems to this Senator that there comes 
a time when we must eliminate the slogans 
and examine the facts. I do not believe that 
all the industries which have sought to pre- 
serve their rights to existence should be 
callously called “protectionists.” There are 
some equities which we ought to consider 
with regard to these industries and their 
employees. If not, we will find ourselves 
“upholding our international commitments” 
and standing on our own principles, while 
other countries without the same commit- 
ments or principles steal the horse from our 
barn by taking the American markets from 
American industry. 


orm 


Let us look at some of the industries which 
have sought quota protection. Oil is the one 
with which I am most familiar. As you know, 
there has been a mandatory quota in exist- 
ence on the importation of foreign oil since 
1959. The bill which I introduced this year 
would write the existing system into law, but 
would not reduce the present overall level of 
imports. In fact, imports could grow as our 
markets grow. 

The importance of preserving a healthy 
domestic industry has been established under 
three Presidents, beginning with President 
Eisenhower, There is no question but that 
quotas are needed. The price of a barrel of oil 
produced in the U.S. is about $3.00, while 
imported oil is priced at only about $1.50 
per barrel landed in the United States. 

The real problem is that severe pressures 
on the administrator of this program 
threaten to liberalize it to an extent which 
would destroy its purpose. There has been 
pressure from our own domestic petrochemi- 
cal industry, which many of you in this au- 
dience represent, to exclude petrochemical 
feed stocks from the quota. There are prob- 
lems of economic growth for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam which arouse ad- 
ditional pressures. 

Just the other day, the oil administrator 
approved an application of the Hess Oil Com- 
pany allowing that company to build a 
refinery in the Virgin Islands and to ship 
15,000 barrels a day to the mainland. The 
Secretary emphasized that this will “up- 
grade the standard of living of the Islands.” 

Now let us talk about our efforts to im- 
prove the economy of those lovely islands, 
Among other devices, we allow them to as- 
semble watches and send them here duty- 
free. The best I can make of it is that it 
costs the U.S. Treasury $3.00 to let them 
even get $1.00 gross—not net, gross. In order 
for a Virgin Islander to pay a laborer $1.00, 
we must lose $3.00. It would be a lot cheaper 
to eliminate this device and pay them time 
and a half to stay in bed. 


STEEL 

Let us look at the steel industry. The No- 
vember 18 issue of the Economist, a journal 
which is viewed by many as a paragon of 
liberal economic thought, stated: 

“The case of steel causes a certain dis- 
comfort even to the most convinced free 
trader, Imports have risen from practically 
nothing 10 years ago to 11 per cent of the 
total market; there is persistent world-wide 
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overcapacity, and foreign sellers traditionally 
use exports at almost any price as a means 
of keeping their plants going. Liberals see 
nothing wrong with imports at their present 
level . . . but what if they reach 25, 30 or 40 
per cent? Steel remains, after all, the sym- 
bol of industrial power, and the thought of 
really heavy reliance on imports is a bit 
disconcerting.” 

This sensible and rational statement comes 
from the free trade press. The question is, 
who is to decide at what point the steel 
industry needs help? Under present trends 
it is not easy to be confident that steel im- 
ports will level off. The Japanese produce 
steel and land it in the United States at gen- 
erally $25 to $40 a ton less than we can pro- 
duce it, and they are expanding capacity at 
a rapid rate. I respect them for their pro- 
ductivity. But we have the right to think 
about preserving some segment of the mar- 
ket for United States steel producers under 
these circumstances. We should not assume 
that our friend and ally in Asia will always 
be able or willing to supply us with a grow- 
ing portion of its steel production. Respon- 
sible legislators who address themselves to 
these real problems should be aided in seek- 
ing sensible answers to the problem, instead 
of being branded as protectionists, and op- 
posed on the grounds that such efforts upset 
“our international commitments.” 


TEXTILES 


The textile industry also appears to have 
real problems. Imports of woolens and man- 
made fibers have grown rapidly, and are tak- 
ing over an increasing share of our market. 
It is interesting to note that other indus- 
trialized countries—Canada, England and 
other European countries—have quotas on 
the importation of all textiles from Japan. 
In some cases they do not even extend most- 
favored-nation treatment to Japanese 
products. 

Japanese producers themselves have ex- 
pressed concern to their government over 
the importation of textiles from lower wage 
countries, such as South Korea, Hong Kong 
and Taiwan. They are in the process of im- 
posing their own quotas. 

Many of the exporting countries extend 
subsidies to their producers, and raise non- 
tariff barriers against the export of United 
States textile products. 

The fact is that no country operates under 
a free trade principle—they all extend one 
form or another of protection to their pro- 
ducers. 

I am not going to burden you with a 
catalogue of industry problems resulting 
from import competition. The fact is that 
many industries do have real problems from 
import competition. The Congress represents 
the people. We will have to take a serious 
look at the whole trade situation next year. 
I hope that the Executive branch and the 
Congress will begin to work together in solv- 
ing these problems. There is no point in the 
present lack of real communication. 


AMERICAN SELLING PRICE 


As the American Selling Price 
issue, the elimination of which will be one 
part of the President’s trade package—and 
this is a matter which affects you here to- 
night—I can assure you that the Commit- 
tee on Finance will ask some scrutinizing 
questions during the hearings. We will want 
to know precisely what the United States 
received in return—how many more Amer- 
ican cars can we expect to sell in Europe, for 
example. 

In this regard, the agreement states that 
“the governments of Belgium, France, and 
Italy shall set in motion the necessary con- 
stitutional procedures in order to adjust the 
modalities of their automobile road taxes 
concerning either the progressivity of the 
taxes or the base of the taxes, or both, so as 
to assure the absence of those elements of 
these taxes, whose incidence is particularly 
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heavy for vehicles having engines of a high- 
cylinder capacity.” 

What does that mean? The automobile 
producers don’t know. Can you imagine 
American Cadillacs or Lincolns picking their 
way through the streets of Paris, Rome or 
Brussels? 

Another question . . how much more to- 
bacco can we expect to sell England? The 
British offered to reduce the margin of pref- 
erence accorded Commonwealth countries on 
U.K. imports of unmanufactured tobacco. 
The United States sells tobacco to England on 
the basis of quality, not price, as our prices 
are substantially higher than those of the 
principal Commonwealth suppliers, and this 
has not deterred our exports of tobacco to 
England, 

As a matter of fact, the cost of our tobacco 
to Britons has gone up even higher because 
of their devaluation, and this is going to off- 
set any benefit we might have gotten from 
them because of the chemicals package. Fur- 
thermore, the U.K. devaluation will wipe out 
part of their concessions in the entire Ken- 
nedy Round. 

Staying within the so-called chemicals 
package, it is my understanding that our 
duties will be cut by 50 per cent, while our 
major competition, the EEC, will cut its 
common external tariff by only 20 per cent. 
This is before the so-called separate ASP 
package goes into effect. If the ASP package 
were to be approved, our tariffs would be 
slashed further, and the EEC would come 
close to the 50 per cent reduction we agreed 
to on an unconditional basis. 

The chemical industry is a leader among 
American exporters. It does not favor fur- 
ther relaxation of American trade restric- 
tions generally, because it can look ahead 
and see the favorable trade balance in this 
industry diminishing to a vanishing point. 

Moreover, I have seen some persuasive evi- 
dence that after the EEC border taxes are 
raised, the cost of entry into that market 
will be even higher than before the Kennedy 
Round cuts go into effect. 

Let me sum up by saying that this ap- 
pears to be a very dubious way of achieving 
reciprocity in our trade negotiations. The 
Committee on Finance is not going to be 
bulldozed into approving any agreement 
which it feels is not in the best interests of 
the United States. 


LOOKING DOWN THE ROAD 


Looking further down the road, 1968 will 
be a year of searching reassessment of our 
trade and financial policies. The Committee 
will hold hearings on its legislative oversight 
review of United States foreign trade policies 
to explore all the aspects of our trade policies 
and practices. To date, we have received over 
seventy papers from interested parties which 
will be published in a compendium prior to 
the hearings. The Executive branch has sub- 
mitted a set of papers of its own. Your orga- 
nization has also submitted a paper. There 
are quite a few papers which take the “free 
trade” or “protectionist” extremes, but a 
number provide solid, fresh thoughts which 
will be helpful in drafting new trade legis- 
lation. Under this procedure, all interested 
parties will have an opportunity to review 
the thoughts of others. 

If the Executive branch would stop bom- 
barding us with scarecrows and sit down 
with us to discuss particular industry prob- 
lems and their solutions, then we could have 
a fruitful legislative year. At the moment, 
they are even qoting from Sacred Scripture 
to justify their views. If this continues, we 
will have to invoke the help of the Lord to 
guard us against his overzealous children. 


TAX SURCHARGE 

Before closing, I know you are interested 
in the tax surcharge. In this connection, I 
came across a statement with which I firmly 
agree. It was made before a distinguished 
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audience in New York during January of 
this year. This statement reads as follows: 

“Now it has been suggested by the Presi- 
dent that Congress should increase taxes, 
which would further retard an economy 
which at this moment is showing signs of 
becoming sluggish, with the suggestion that, 
if we do so the Federal Reserve would fur- 
ther ease its tight grip on the nation’s money 
supply. 

“We are willing to consider the President’s 
suggestion on some other basis. At the mo- 
ment there is no economic case for the pro- 
posed tax increase. 

“The request for a tax increase is based 
on the assumption that a failure to increase 
taxes will lead to a large Federal deficit. It 
is argued that, while men fight and die on 
the field of battle, it is a small enough 
sacrifice for Americans to pay more taxes, 
Yet, a tax increase of 10 times the size rec- 
ommended by the President would still not 
begin to equate the sacrifice of our coura- 
geous young men fighting and dying in the 
swamps and jungles of Vietnam, with Ameri- 
cans who are enjoying income and prosperity 
greater than they have ever known. 

“It has not yet been demonstrated that 
large reductions cannot be made, nor that 
expenditures cannot be postponed until 
some later date. Nor has it been demonstrated 
that a number of new programs which the 
President is recommending even now might 
not better be deferred than to increase the 
taxes on the American people. 

“The Congress is not disposed to deny the 
best weapons, the best food, and every bene- 
fit of medical science to our fighting men. 
The Congress is disposed to make reductions 
in new domestic programs and even in old 
domestic programs before it votes another 
tax increase.” 

This is a statement with which I can agree 
wholeheartedly. It was made by the Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, Rus- 
sell B. Long, of the great State of Louisiana. 


The U.S. commercial trade deficit, 1966 
[In millions of dollars] 
Dotal exports oes eal ncuccan ce 


Military grant ald 
AID loans and grants 


Donations 
Barter 


Total noncommercial exports.... —3, 637 
Commercial exports 20 , 682 
Total imports, FBZ 25, 542 
Estimated imports, IF 27, 662 
Commercial trade deficit — 980 


Source: United States Department of 
Commerce, Highlights of U.S. t and 
eror Trade (FT 990), September 1967 pp. 


WASHINGTON POST CALLS FOR 
QUALITY DRUGS AT LOWEST POS- 
SIBLE PRICES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post in its lead editorial to- 
day, entitled “Drugs: Risks and Profits,” 
challenges the Federal Government to 
“insist that all drugs used in the health 
program which it finances be purchased 
at the lowest possible prices.” 

I commend the editorial for its 
straightforward reporting and conclu- 
sion that high quality drugs can be pur- 
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chased at a substantial savings if we 
will but stop and look around at the 
pricing structures and policies of the 
drug industry. We do not have to buy 
the highest priced version on the market 
in order to get the best quality available. 
The two are not necessarily related. And 
neither does it follow that a low-priced 
drug is a low-quality drug. High-quality 
drugs are available at low prices. But 
they are available at low prices only if 
we lock for them. 

In the last Congress I introduced a 
bill—and I have reintroduced the bill 
again in the 90th Congress (S. 2936)— 
to provide for the reimbursement of 
prescription drugs under part B of medi- 
care. The cost of prescription drugs has 
been a most crippling burden for the 
elderly of this country. The bill as I 
introduced it would have provided for a 
reimbursement direct to the beneficiary 
based on the lowest cost of an acceptable 
quality drug. 

My bill would thus insure that the 
American taxpayer would not be gouged 
by having to pay taxes which in turn 
would be used for reimbursing a bene- 
ficiary who paid a ridiculous price for a 
drug when a quality substitute was avail- 
able at a reduced savings. My bill would 
also protect the elderly of this country 
who would be called upon to finance one- 
half of the costs of this program. 

The beneficiary, under my bill, would 
still be free to purchase a drug in any 
way in which it is prescribed—thus not 
interfering with the freedom of prescrib- 
ing nor dispensing—but if he purchased 
a higher priced drug he would be reim- 
bursed only on the basis of the lowest 
priced drug available of an acceptable 
quality. If he chose to purchase the 
higher priced version, that would be his 
decision, but he would have to make up 
the difference himself. Thus, the integ- 
rity of the program would be protected 
and the elderly and the taxpayer would 
not be saddled with paying for unreason- 
ably high and unjustified profits. 

Of course, once a beneficiary found 
out he could purchase an acceptable 
quality drug at a reduced cost, it is un- 
likely he would continue to purchase the 
higher priced version. 

Those who stand to profit by their un- 
reasonably high prices will not volun- 
tarily tell the poor and the elderly of the 
country— 

Do not buy that high priced brand X drug; 
you can get a high quality drug that will 
also adequately meet your needs at a greatly 
reduced price by purchasing this label over 
here. 


Yet every effort should be made to 
make the buying public aware of this fact 
and I, therefore, commend the editorial 
staff of the Washington Post for its ef- 
forts in bringing this to the attention of 
the American public. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 26, 
1968] 


Drucs: Risks AND PROFITS 


Congressional interest in the pricing of 
drugs has undergone a fundamental change 
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over the last decade, In the 1950s, the in- 
vestigations of the late Sen. Estes Kefauver 
were largely concerned with how individual 
consumers were affected by monopolistic 
practices in the drug industry. But with the 
advent of the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams, the emphasis shifted. It is now the 
Federal Government—and the taxpayers 
as a whole—that bears much of the cost of 
drugs prescribed for insured persons. As a 
consequence investigations of drug pricing 
are no longer denounced as political fishing 
expeditions, They are now essentially in- 
quiries into Federal procurement, the objec- 
tive of which is to ascertain whether the 
Government is purchasing products of high 
quality at the lowest possible prices. 

Terms such as “monopolistic pricing” and 
“market power’ are frequently used in a 
loose fashion. But they can be given opera- 
tional meaning. Industries in which monop- 
olistic pricing practices are commonplace 
should enjoy rates of return on stockholders’ 
investments which are far above the aver- 
age. Judged by the criterion the drug indus- 
try qualifies. Recent testimony before Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson’s monopoly subcommittee by 
Dr. Willard F. Mueller of the Federal Trade 
Commission shows that the leading firms in 
the drug industry topped all others in the 
country with a 21.1 per cent on stockholders’ 
equity in 1966. The average rate of return 
Was 13.3 per cent. 

Spokesmen for the drug industry reply 
that the returns include a “risk premium,” 
that the risk of loss on large research out- 
lays is so great as to require a higher return 
on capital invested. But the weakness of their 
argument, and the statistical tests support- 
ing it, is in the definition of risk, If the drug 
industry were really risky, we should expect 
to find a high rate of failures and returns on 
capital which are subject to greater than avy- 
erage fluctuations over time. But in the drug 
industry, where firms are protected by patent 
laws, the failure rate is very low and the 
above average profit rates are highly stable. 

It would appear that discriminatory pricing 
practices—selling at low prices to hospitals 
and other institutions and at high prices to 
individuals through retail pharmacies—ac- 
count in large measure for high profits in the 
drug industry. But the remedy lies in greater 
competition, not price controls. The Govern- 
ment should insist that all drugs used in the 
health program which it finances be pur- 
chased at the lowest possible prices, Patent 
policy should be re-examined with an eye to 
increasing competition in the industry, and 
more information about the properties and 
prices of drugs should be made available to 
the general public. 


PRIVACY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently, I received a thought-provoking 
letter which I believe merits the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from a McLean, Va., resident be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICHARD H. Gentry, 
McLean, Va., February 8, 1968. 
Hon. Epwarp V. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: I very deeply appre- 
ciated your prompt response to my request 
for a copy of “Government Dossier” compiled 
yh 1 Senate Subcommittee which you 
C. . 

I must say that my reaction to the docu- 
ment and the information contained therein 
was, in a word, incredible. Heretofore, my 
occasional arguments with my computer- 
oriented friends, both inside and outside the 
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government, on the subject of a National 
Data Bank, have lacked substantiation. 
Henceforth, I shall throw “Government Dos- 
sier” in their faces along with a prayer that 
the Subcommittee finds a way to guard 
and/or expand the area of one’s individual 
privacy. 

Isn’t it strange that there is so little public 
concern over one’s right to privacy? I sub- 
mit that one of the reasons for this lack 
of concern is that we have individually be- 
come so dependent upon the “big organiza- 
tion” (government, business, union, church, 
school), that we have lost a sense of per- 
sonal integrity. 

The resultant from the citizens’ lack of 
integrity is that the government—which is 
supposed to refiect citizen wishes—has no 
limitations imposed upon it, irrespective of 
the written safeguards provided in the Con- 
stitution. If the people do not care about 
liberty, the Government certainly cannot, 
and the result is the technological nightmare 
of efficiency which overpowers the individ- 
ual. If individuals cannot trust those sent 
to the Congress to protect the concepts 
which built a free society, then who is to 
be trusted? 

I ask only for myself, because I am con- 
cerned, please continue your lonely battle. 
If government efficiency is lost because of 
freedom, I gain. If computerized efficiency 
triumphs over liberty, the concept of the 
United States as an experiment in freedom 
loses, and so do I. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RICHARD H. GENTRY. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORTS MONTOYA MED- 
ICARE DRUG BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
14,300,000-member American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, meeting in executive council 
in Bal Harbour, Fla., on February 19, 
1968, adopted a statement strongly 
urging the support of the Montoya medi- 
care drug bill, S. 2936, in which I have 
been joined by 37 other Senators as co- 
sponsors. S. 2936 will provide the elderly 
of the country with a measure of relief 
from their catastrophic prescription drug 
expenses by extending the coverage of 
part B of medicare to include reim- 
bursement for prescription drug ex- 
penses. 

The statement adopted by the AFL- 
CIO also endorses other legislative pro- 
posals and, in addition, makes a number 
of serious charges against the drug in- 
dustry of this country. While I am not 
expressing a personal opinion as to the 
various comments made in the state- 
ment by the AFL-CIO, I ask unanimous 
consent, because of the support of S. 2936 
expressed therein, that the text of the 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
Cou Nc. ON Drucs, BAL HARBOUR, FLA., 
FEBRUARY 19, 1968 
There is not a major industry in the 

United States that is more socially irrespon- 

sible than the large pharmaceutica] manu- 

facturers who promote the sale of brand 
name prescription drug products. 

Specifically excluded from this charge are 
the many reputable small FDA-certified drug 
manufacturers who. produce a quality prod- 
uct and market these products under com- 
petitive conditions by their generic or official 
names. 

In contrast to these smaller companies, 
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the major brand name pharmaceutical drug 
manufacturers spend about $600,000,000 a 
year or $3,000 per year per prescribing doc- 
tor to influence doctors to prescribe by brand 
name. This campaign to influence physicians 
begins in medical schools with presents, gifts 
of medical books and medical bags to grad- 
uating classes and continues throughout a 
physician’s life with various forms of sup- 
port for medical conferences, free drug sam- 
ples, etc. This unconscionable campaign is 
further supplemented by personal visits by 
drug salesmen called “drug detail men” who 
are seldom physicians and definitely not 
pharmacologists who convince the doctor 
that their brand named product is better, 
more effective, or purer than the products of 
the generic houses. This “education” is sup- 
plemented by junk mail and advertising. 
Studies conducted by the Food and Drug 
Administration clearly indicate the record 
for purity and effectiveness of generic drugs 
is about the same, and, if anything, slightly 
superior to the record of brand name 
products. 

But the advertising pays off. A great ma- 
jority of physicians prescribe by brand name 
and the patient has to buy the expensive 
brand name drug. Organized medicine itself 
takes no responsibility for evaluating the 
relative effectiveness of drugs. Drug adver- 
tising revenues are an important part of the 
total budget of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation as well as for its publications. 

The result is gouging of the customer. The 
final cost of a brand name drug to the pur- 
chaser may represent a 1,000 percent 
mark-up over the cost of manufacture. Sev- 
eral of the brand name manufacturers have 
been convicted for price fixing. Fortunately, 
some public-spirited members of Congress, 
particularly the late Senator Kefauver who 
conducted the first hearings on the drug mo- 
nopoly, and more recently Senator Gaylord 
Nelson (D.Wis.) and Senator Philip A. Hart 
(D. Mich.) have kept the people informed as 
to the public issues involved regarding 
drugs. A recent poll conducted by the Roper 
Research Association revealed that 97 per- 
cent of the people polled were critical of the 
drug industry. The American people are jus- 
tiflably incensed with this industry because 
of its sky high prices, often fixed by col- 
lusion, and because of its excessive profits 
which are higher than any other industry's. 

The hardest hit victims of the price 

gouging of the drug industry are the 
chronically ill aged whose continuing need 
for drugs may cost them as much as $500 
or more per year. For over one half of single 
persons over 65, attempting to live on $1500 
a year, this cost is a crushing burden. Yet 
prescription drugs are excluded from Medi- 
care. 
The 1962 Amendments to the Food and 
Drug Act greatly strengthened the author- 
ity of the Food and Drug Administration to 
require proof of the effectiveness of drugs as 
well as proof of their purity and safety. FDA 
Commissioner James Goddard has adminis- 
tered the law effectively and in the public 
interest. Defeated in their attempts to block 
passage of the 1962 Food and Drug Amend- 
ments, the opponents of effective regulation 
now wish to accomplish administratively 
what they could not accomplish legislatively. 
This effort to turn back the clock by elimi- 
nating necessary regulations of drug quality 
must be defeated. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council commends 
FDA Commissioner James Goddard for de- 
fending the public interest under most trying 
and difficult circumstances and deplores the 
efforts of vested interests in the drug field to 
undermine his authority. 

Yet the law is not as strong as it should 
be. The 1962 amendments gave the FDA au- 
thority to require proof of the effectiveness 
of drugs, but not the authority to compare 
the effectiveness of different drugs used in 
treating the same disease, This weakness al- 
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lows the major pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers to promote so-called “new” drugs, 
protected by patents, where well established 
old drugs, not so protected, are, in fact, more 
effective. 

While the charge of exploitation and 
profiteering is a serious one, the charge of 
social irresponsibility is even more serious. 
After due consideration of the testimony 
given before the Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness chaired by Senator Nelson, the AFL-CIO 
charges the major pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers with betraying the public interest by: 

(1) Promoting the sale of “new” patented 
drugs which are less effective than estab- 
lished drugs not so protected. 

(2) Promoting the widespread sale of drugs 
of unproven clinical value thereby endan- 
gering the lives of persons afflicted with con- 
ditions for which there would be an effective 
cure if they were treated with available effec- 
tive drugs. 

(3) Promoting over-use of drugs, particu~ 
larly antibiotics, in spite of the accompany- 
ing danger of the development of resistant 
strains of disease organisms. 

(4) Promoting the sale of drugs having 
serious side effects when there are equally 
effective, less toxic drugs available. 

(5) Promoting the sale of drugs which 
have dangerous side effects for minor con- 
ditions that do not require drug therapy. 

(6) Confusing the practicing physician 
with a multiplicity of over 18,000 trade 
names. 

The American people will never accept 
their health as a legitimate area for com- 
mercial exploitation. The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council therefore calls upon Congress 
to pass legislation which would: 

1. Include prescription drugs under Medi- 
care, provide for a national drug formulary 
and limit reimbursement for drugs under 
any federal program to the price for the 
generic or official product along the lines of 
the bills introduced by Senators Long (La.) 
and Montoya. The AFL-CIO favors strength- 
ening these proposals by requiring all phy- 
sicians to prescribe by generic name in all 
cases where there is no question of thera- 
peutic equivalency. 

2. Extend the authority of the Food and 
Drug Administration beyond merely evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of drugs to comparing 
the relative effectiveness of drugs and pro- 
vide for the distribution of such information, 

3. Reduce the price of drugs now kept high 
under patents owned by single manufac- 
turers or shared only with an exclusive small 
group. 

4. Amend the patent laws to reduce the 
number of years a drug may be granted a 
monopoly. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. CLARENCE E. 
FRONEK 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it is with 
deep sorrow that I pay tribute to the 
memory of an outstanding citizen of 
Hawaii who passed away recently. Death 
came to Dr. Clarence E. Fronk—Hono- 
lulu surgeon, chairman of the Honolulu 
Board of Parks and Recreation, and an 
internationally known horseman and 
big-game hunter—at the age of 84 on 
February 17 in Tripler Hospital in 
Honolulu. 

Dr. Fronk lived a full, vigorous and 
successful life. He combined a dedicated 
medical career with long years of civic 
and community service. He loved ad- 
venture and traveled far and wide as a 
true sportsman. 

Born March 30, 1883, in Conway, Iowa, 
he was graduated in 1906 from St, Louis 
University Medical School. After serving 
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his internship, he was briefly in private 
practice in Missouri before being com- 
missioned in the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps. He had the distinction of being 
the youngest division surgeon of World 
War I. 

Dr. Fronk resigned his Army commis- 
sion in 1923 and began practicing medi- 
cine in Honolulu. In 1925, he became co- 
founder of the Fronk-Wynn Clinic, and, 
from 1934-56 was director of the Fronk 
Clinic. 

He was the physician for Oahu Prison 
for 10 years and an appraiser for probate 
courts. He retired from medical practice 
in 1956. 

His interest in big-game hunting be- 
gan in the Philippines where he spent 
more than a year early in his Army 
career. In later years, he hunted also in 
Mexico, Indochina, Africa, India, and 
other areas. 

His more than 50 trophies—one of the 
finest big-game collections in the 
world—included tigers, lions, leopards, 
rhinoceros, buffalos, cheetahs, and many 
other animals. 

One of his favorites was a tiger he 
shot from 50 paces while hunting in 
central India in 1953 with Maharajah 
Yeshwat Roa of Indore. 

His other hobby was buying, selling, 
breeding, training, and riding show 
horses. He served as a director, vice 
president, and since 1959, regional direc- 
tor of the American Horse Shows Asso- 
ciation. He was the fourth person to be 
made an honorary life member of the 
association. 

Dr. Fronk’s medical affiliations in- 
cluded being a fellow of both the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons, and a 
member in the founder’s group of the 
American Association for the Surgery 
of Trauma. 

He was a past president of the Hawaii 
State Medical Association, and a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, 
the Honolulu County Medical Society, 
and the National Association of Medical 
Directors of Life Insurance Co. 

He received campaign badges for serv- 
ice in the Philippines, Mexican border, 
World Wars I and II, Central Pacific 
Area, American Forces Reserve, and the 
Legion of Merit. 

He was in the U.S. Army Reserve from 
1923 to 1946, when he retired with the 
rank of colonel. He was in active service 
from 1940 to 1944. 

He was a past president of the Reserve 
Officers Association, and a member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

He was appointed to the Honolulu 
Board of Parks and Recreation in 1960, 
and became its chairman in 1964. He 
was chairman of the Hawaii Board of In- 
dustrial Schools from 1936 to 1940, and 
since 1944, served as a counselor for 
Aloha Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
He was on the board of managers of the 
Armed Services YMCA since 1951. 

Active in masonic affairs, he was a 
member of Lodge Le Progres de L’Ocea- 
nie No. 371 Free and Accepted Masons. 
As a 33d degree Mason, he was also a 
trustee and chairman of the Scottish rite 
bodies. 

He was a charter member and past 
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president of the Adventurers Club of 
Honolulu, a member of the Explorers’ 
Club of New York, and the Shikar-Safari 
Club of America. He was a past president 
of the Hawaii Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, and served several terms as presi- 
dent of the Hawaii Chapter, National 
Rifle Association. 

He is survived by his widow, the for- 
mer Laura Mulhall, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Frederick “Eleanor” Bosman of 
Vancouver, B.C., and Mrs. Elton W. 
“Martha” Grenfell of Alexandria, Va. 

Hawaii has lost a most active, civic- 
minded, and distinguished citizen. His 
passing is mourned by the host of friends 
he made during his lifetime of service to 
his community and country. 

Mrs. Fong and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy and sorrowful aloha to his 
beloved wife and family in their bereave- 
ment. 


ASSISTANCE OF MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an activity 
involving a segment of the publishing 
industry which reflects creditably upon 
private enterprise in their effort to as- 
sist our military men in these dangerous 
times. 

I commend the Sporting News Publish- 
ing Co. and its publisher, C. C. Johnson 
Spink, for sponsoring a program which 
places this journal of athletics and sports 
within the reach of military service 
personnel. 

This is a charitable activity which the 
publishers have been undertaking for 
three generations. During World War II 
this organization dispatched 250,000 
copies per week to the Armed Forces. 
It is a program which is cosponsored by 
the American Football League, Bowler’s 
Victory Legion, the National Basketball 
Association, the American League of 
Baseball, the National League of Base- 
ball, and the National Coal Conference. 
I am pleased that thousands of copies 
are reaching our men in service and in 
military hospitals at home and abroad. 
I certainly hope that this activity by Mr. 
Spink and his cosponsors proves con- 
tagious and is repeated throughout the 
publishing industry. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week, 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy] delivered the first 
annual William W. Scranton Public Af- 
fairs Lecture at the University of Scran- 
ton Public Affairs Institute in Scranton, 
Pa. In his lecture, Senator Percy out- 
lined the considerations which he feels 
should be taken into account in negotia- 
tions to end the war in Vietnam. I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Percy’s 
lecture be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY AT THE 
FIRST ANNUAL WILLIAM W. SCRANTON PUB- 
Lic AFFAIRS LECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF SCRAN- 
TON PUBLIC AFFAIRS INSTITUTE, SCRANTON, 
PA., FEBRUARY 20, 1968 
It is easy enough to say that the United 

States never should have become so deeply 
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involved in Vietnam; I have said it myself. 
It is a good deal more difficult, however, to 
say at what point we should have stopped 
committing ourselves. 

Should we never have started, as President 
Eisenhower started in 1954 when he promised 
to furnish economic assistance to South 
Vietnam, and in 1955 when he began to send 
military advisers? 

Should we have stopped in late 1961, when 
President Kennedy increased the number of 
these advisers and committed them to com- 
bat? 

Should we have stopped when President 
Johnson sent the Tonkin Resolution to the 
Senate in 1964 and requested virtually blank- 
check authority to escalate the war as he 
alone saw fit? 

Should we have stopped early in 1965, when 
President Johnson first ordered bombing of 
North Vietnam and introduced the first U.S. 
combat units? 

Should we have stopped at 100,000 troops? 
300,000? 500,000? 

In retrospect, we may wonder if we should 
have ever sent any Americans to Vietnam. In 
retrospect, many Senators probably wish they 
had not voted for the Tonkin Resolution. But 
over the past ten years, how many among us 
have been willing to stand up and say, This 
far, and no further.” 

If blame is to be parceled out for our com- 
mitment in Vietnam, then most of us in 
Washington must share that blame. I must 
share it, for as recently as 1965 I was en- 
dorsing President Johnson's course of action. 
Senator Robert Kennedy, by his own admis- 
sion, must share it, for he helped shape the 
commitment of the Kennedy Administration. 
Senator Eugene McCarthy must share it, for 
he voted for the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 

I do not think it proves much to seek 
scapegoats for the Vietnam quagmire we find 
ourselves in today. But I do think it proves 
a great deal to acknowledge that the price 
we are paying in Vietnam is too high, and 
that therefore we must seek honorable ways 
to get out of the war. 

Perhaps it is premature to perform an 
autopsy on South Vietnam, but the patient 
is clearly in danger, and in fact the doctor 
looks a little pale himself. 

The human toll of this war is heartbreak- 
ing. The American dead in Vietnam soon will 
total 20,000, and the American wounded have 
already reached six times that number. The 
South Vietnamese Army has lost nearly 
55,000 men. Although the Pentagon’s recent 
count of 274,444 dead among the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese forces is open to ques- 
tion, there is no question that they have 
suffered tremendous losses. The number of 
Vietnamese civilians, North and South, killed, 
wounded, or displaced by the war is incal- 
culable. We know for sure only that it has 
been a fearful slaughter. 

If we fight in Vietnam to save a nation, 
we must ask ourselves if the war is not de- 
stroying more than it is preserving. 

It would be one thing if the South Viet- 
namese government were responsive to the 
needs of the people, and if the people were 
responsive to that government. But during a 
visit to Vietnam two months ago, I saw little 
evidence of either. Respected correspondents 
in Vietnam insisted that the Saigon govern- 
ment is more corrupt than constitutional, 
more responsive to the afluent of Saigon 
than to the battered poor of the countryside. 

The terrible swift forays of the Viet Cong 
in recent weeks prove that even in Saigon 
the South Vietnamese government enjoys 
little support from the population. For with- 
out the acquiescence of the population, the 
Viet Cong effort could not have been so suc- 
cessful. And during my visit, it became clear 
to me that many of the villages supposedly 
loyal to the government were anything but. 
At a refugee camp I visited, I learned that 
although the camp was listed as being under 
Saigon control, the Viet Cong enter the camp 
each night and obtain whatever is available 
in the way of money and commodities. 
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That we should contribute to so much 
death and devastation is bad enough. What 
the war is costing us in this country makes 
it worse. Just as America was awakening to 
the critical urban problems which demand 
solutions, we have had to pour our resources 
into Vietnam at the expense of nation-build- 
ing in our own country. Nation-building at 
home must be our first priority. 

Equally important is what this war has 
done to erode the spirit of the American 
people. There is a sense of despair among 
many Americans who see the potential of 
the United States dimmed by a land war in 
Asia which virtually all top military ex- 
perts warned against. Many among our young 
people, our clergy, and the academic com- 
munity see us raining terror down upon a 
small rural nation, and they feel ashamed to 
be associated with the effort in Vietnam. 

For all of us, the war has evolved into 
something we could not have foreseen. Let 
us recognize that our present massive par- 
ticipation is a mistake. Let us intensify our 
efforts to honorably end the war. 

There are three basic approaches—with- 
draw, escalate, negotiate. I do not believe 
we should withdraw. To do so would be to 
abandon those tens of thousands of South 
Vietnamese who have cast their lot with us, 
and whose protection we have undertaken to 
guarantee. 

I do not believe we should escalate in pur- 
suit of total military victory, for the whole 
course of the conflict in Vietnam convinces 
me that total military victory by either side is 
not feasible. 

Even if the United States and her allies 
destroy the main body of the Northern forces 
and chase the survivors back across the bor- 
der in disarray, the war would not be at an 
end. After all, the North Vietnamese have 
only begun to use tanks; they have yet to 
use aircraft to bomb our installations; they 
have yet to use surface-to-surface missiles— 
which could be supplied them by either the 
Chinese or the Soviets; and they have yet to 
draw on the tremendous reserves of military 
manpower potentially available from both 
the Chinese and the Russians. 

Conversely, if a major North Vietnamese 
offensive were successful, our defensive posts 
were overrun, and we were forced to concede 
the northern provinces to the North Viet- 
namese, the war would not end. 

Neither of these extreme eventualities is 
likely, but even if one were to take place, 
it would lead to no surrender, no solution. 
The losing side would regroup and decide 
how and when to continue the struggle with 
new and even more destructive initiatives. 

I believe, therefore, that the only way we 
can end the war in Vietnam is to diligently 
pursue a negotiated settlement—a settle- 
ment with realistic objectives. 

My basic quarrel over the past two years 
with the Johnson Administration has been 
its apparent failure to seize possible oppor- 
tunities for negotiations when they have 
arisen, or to take realistic initiatives toward 
the opening of negotiations. Publicly and 
privately, I will continue to encourage the 
Administration to take such initiatives. 

If negotiations once begun are to prove 
meaningful, it is essential that all major 
parties to the war be involved, and I spe- 
cifically include the Viet Cong. Events of 
recent weeks have shown once again how 
hollow any settlement would be to which the 
Viet Cong was not a party. 

Let us be equally realistic about what we 
can expect at the bargaining table. When 
we speak of a political settlement to the war, 
it does not mean a settlement in which the 
United States ends up with everything her 
own way. It means a middle ground between 
what each party would ideally like to attain, 
and what each party must attain to leave the 
battlefield with a semblance of honor. 

What are these maximum and minimum 
objectives which will provide the framework 
for a final settlement? I cannot answer the 
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question categorically, for I am not privy to 
inside information, But I can outline some 
of the considerations that I believe must be 
recognized if there is to be any hope for an 
alternative to a prolonged military con- 
frontation in Vietnam. 


SOUTH VIETNAM OBJECTIVES 


Ideally, the South Vietnamese government 
seeks a complete military victory, including 
the destruction of the Viet Cong, the ouster 
of all North Vietnamese, and ending the 
ability of the North to give support to an in- 
surgency in the South. These conditions 
would allow the present government of 
South Vietnam to remain in power and 
would leave intact what has been called the 
Saigon establishment. 

This is the most she could hope for. How- 
ever, like the other parties to the war, she 
probably will have to make certain conces- 
sions. At the same time, there are two fun- 
damental conditions she can be expected to 
insist upon: 

(1) Preservation of the political identity 
and economic well-being of those who com- 
prise and support the present government. 

(2) Guarantees against renewed local in- 
surgency and attacks from the North. 


NORTH VIETNAM OBJECTIVES 


The North Vietnamese want a total mili- 
tary victory, the end of any U.S. presence, and 
the institution of a communist regime. This 
would ultimately mean a joining of the 
South to the North, with the whole of Viet- 
nam administered by Hanoi. 

However, the least she can be expected to 
insist upon is: 

(1) A guarantee that there would remain 
no significant U.S. military force in South 
Vietnam. 

(2) Guarantees for the political recogni- 
tion of their Viet Cong ally, 

(3) A commitment, if only on paper, to the 
principle of eventual reunification of Viet- 
nam. 

VIET CONG OBJECTIVES 


Viet Cong maximum objectives would be 
identical with those of North Vietnam up 
to a point. They would like to destroy the 
Saigon establishment, oust the U.S. and es- 
tablish a Hanoi-oriented e. However, 
there exists a possibility that the Viet Cong 
would prefer, given the choice, some kind of 
separate identity from the North. 

At the least, the Viet Cong will demand: 

(1) Recognition of the National Liberation 
Front as a lawful political entity in South 
Vietnam. 

(2) Guarantees against physical and polit- 
ical reprisals. 

U.S. OBJECTIVES 


We come next to the long-range interests 
of the United States in this conflict. The 
objective of the present Administration ap- 
pears to be a military solution leading to a 
settlement on our own terms. To me, the 
most desirable objective would be to end the 
fighting with the assurance that there can 
be a stable government based on democratic 
principles—a government which will be able 
to provide for its own security. 

At the least, we must require: 

(1) Guarantees for the self-determination 
of the people of South Vietnam, free from 
the threat of violence. 

(2) Guarantees for the safety of all the 
people of South Vietnam, regardless of previ- 
ous political and military sctivities. 

By guarantees I mean, for example, the es- 
tablishment of a multi-national peace force 
to supervise the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from South Vietnam and to protect the 
civilian population of South Vietnam from 
physical reprisals. Once a settlement is 
reached, the people of South Vietnam must 
have the assurance that there will be no fur- 
ther political killings. The life of the Viet 
Cong militant must be secure, and the life 
of the village chief loyal to Saigon must be 
secure. Without safeguards for the security 
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of both, the future of South Vietnam would 
be as bleak as it is now. 

What I have outlined tonight are con- 
siderations which must be taken into account 
by each of the parties to the war if negotia- 
tions are to be opened and a reasonable 
settlement achieved. 

If the combatants continue to pursue total 
military victory they are destined to an in- 
definite war, and Vietnam may be doomed 
to destruction. 

The only hope for the survival of Vietnam 
is that the leaders of each contesting group 
will decide that continued fighting is folly 
and that victory in the traditional sense is 
futile. 

I hope that President Johnson has come to 
this conclusion in preparing for his discus- 
sions tomorrow with U Thant. 

Let us all hope that the President will 
bring to this meeting flexibility and realism 
in fuller measure than before, and that he 
will leave no room for doubt of his deter- 
mination to attain peace. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEDERAL 
AND STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr, President, 
the proper relationship between the 
Federal Government and State and local 
governments is a problem receiving 
careful study at all levels of government. 
One of the finest statements on the de- 
velopment of the present situation was 
presented by Gov. Warren E. Hearnes 
at a February 17 dinner honoring the 
Speaker of the Missouri House of Rep- 
resentatives, Jim Godfrey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP: BULWARK OF 
DEMOCRACY 


(Address of Gov. Warren E. Hearnes, at a 
dinner honoring Jim Godfrey, American 
Czech Club, St. Louis, Mo., February 17, 
1968) 


Most of you know that I have argued, 
over the past several years, for the strength- 
ening and improving of state and local gov- 
ernment. It has been my theory that the peo- 
ple are served best by government which 
operates close to the people. Within this 
framework, I have criticized—I hope con- 
structively—the lack of cooperation received 
from the federal government and the at- 
tempted take-over by federal agencies of 
local and state responsibilities. 

Unfortunately, some have interpreted this 
criticism as being a demand for the break- 
up of our federal government in order to 
put virtually all governmental powers in the 
hands of the states. That is not a correct 
interpretation. Actually, my intention is to 
work for the improvement of local and state 
government so these units are capable and 
willing to discharge their duties—thus pre- 
venting a further separation of government 
from the people. 

It is a sad fact that much of the take-over 
of responsibility by the federal government 
came about because state and local authori- 
ties, in years gone by, neglected large areas 
for which they were responsible. 

But I contend that this age of neglect, 
overlooking local needs until the federal gov- 
ernment felt obligated to meet them, has 
now disappeared in most states. I contend 
that the states are taking a more responsi- 
ble attitude in providing for education, 
mental health and other services which have 
been subjected to outside intervention. 

The reasons for this change in attitude 
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are many, but I think I know the one which 
has contributed most to making the states 
aware of their enormous responsibilities. The 
primary reason has been forward-looking 
leadership on the part of men such as 
Speaker of the House Jim Godfrey in Mis- 
souri. 

Speaker Godfrey knows that state govern- 
ment of today must be quite different from 
state government of the past. He knows that 
we cannot overlook our duty to solve com- 
plex problems as states have done in the 
past. Jim Godfrey has worked for the brand 
of government which does more than skim 
the surface of public needs. He has worked 
for an alert government which is responsive 
to the people and willing to tackle the new 
problems brought on by each passing day. 

If this trend can be hastened to the point 
that all states are living up to their obliga- 
tions, then the trend toward further cen- 
tralization of government in the United 
States can be brought to a halt. And only 
when that is accomplished can we right- 
fully demand and get a return of some re- 
sponsibility which already has been taken 
over by federal agencies. 

Jim Godfrey and I both feel it is neces- 
sary to do this—to improve our state gov- 
ernment to the point that it is expertly 
handling Missouri’s current problems, and 
then to fight for a return of responsibilities 
which we have forfeited in the past. The rea- 
son for carrying out this plan is not one 
of seeking power. Rather, it is the firm belief 
that government programs can be adminis- 
tered best if they are administered close to 
home. 

Assuming you may agree with me that this 
is a worthwhile pursuit, let us examine how 
our hopes can be realized. 

I have stressed, during my term as Gover- 
nor, the vital need for leadership of a co- 
operative nature at the local level. This 
would strengthen and preserve local govern- 
ment, safeguard the freedom and integrity 
of the individual and re-define the inter- 
relationships between the federal, state and 
local governments. I must add that this 
could, rather than would be accomplished. 
It could happen if that cooperative local 
leadership is strong and effective—not some- 
thing which gets no more than lip service. 

To determine how the individual can help 
restore health and vitality to state and local 
governments, let’s examine the history be- 
hind our present trend of centralized 
strength. 

We are all aware that the framers of the 
Constitution purposely developed a legal 
structure that would assure a government 
of limited powers that would remain close to 
the people. 

The federal Constitution was designed to 
be the primary depository of specific govern- 
mental powers. The states were to have those 
powers not specifically reserved to the federal 
government. And local government was to 
have whatever powers might be delegated 
by state constitutions and statutes. 

This downward dispersal of power and au- 
thority formed the early basis of a federated 
system designed to keep government close 
to the people. The system as devised depend- 
ed on sound, dedicated progressive leader- 
ship at every level to assure that the system 
would effectively meet the needs of the 
people. 

This desire to circumscribe the power of 
government—in order to make it responsive 
to the needs of the people and to prevent the 
emergence of a centralized government—was 
& workable system when applied to the colo- 
nial, territorial and early growth period of 
this nation. 

Society, however, is not static, and the 
division of powers developed to serve one 
generation became inadequate to serve the 
needs of another generation. 

As the nation grew in land area and as- 
sumed a leadership role in foreign affairs, 
it became more difficult to apply the prin- 
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ciple of a federated limited government. The 
efforts were further complicated by the tran- 
sition from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy, and were greatly hampered by the 
great depression of the 1930's. That tragedy 
resulted in a vast number of developments 
affecting our present economic structure and 
society. 

Constitutional amendments over the years 
resulted in a further fragmenting of the lim- 
ited-federated type of government and the 
principle of dispersal powers. Adoption of the 
16th amendment in 1913, providing for an 
income tax, was a major step in creating a 
vehicle for the emergence of central control 
over economic and social welfare develop- 
ments, It wasn’t intended to be a powerful 
agent for the federal government, but it 
turned out that way. 

This power to preempt a large area of tax- 
ation really became the key that opened the 
door to development of a host of federal pro- 
grams during the depression, At a time when 
the country was in a near state of chaos, this 
recently acquired federal muscle was per- 
haps all that prevented total destruction of 
our form of government. 

That period demonstrated that our coun- 
try had reached a stage of size and complex- 
ity which demanded that emergency power 
be available in Washington to handle a sud- 
den crisis. The problem arises from the fact 
that when the power is available, there is a 
great tendency to use it constantly rather 
than to keep it in reserve for emergencies. 
And so the federal government grew in power 
and in exercising responsibility for the wel- 
fare of all the people. 

This review of history has indicated, so far, 
that the original plan for a federal govern- 
ment limited in power was not workable to 
meet the needs of a rapidly-changing world. 
But we can see that the changes in society 
which necessitated the placing of more power 
in Washington also served to weaken the 
power and effectiveness of state and local 
government in responding to everyday needs 
of the people. 

In tracing the history and development of 
federal programs, we can see where federal 
power increased as state and local power 
vacated large areas of responsibility. The un- 
employment, insolvency and chaos of the de- 
pression laid the groundwork for the emer- 
gence of central control over many facets of 
our lives. Part of this change was necessary 
because our economic structure no longer was 
confined to state boundaries, and part of the 
change was unnecessary but it still came 
about because no one could pinpoint the 
place where the trend should stop. 

The low-rent housing program initiated in 
1937 is an example of the growth and ex- 
pansion of a temporary program. As private 
enterprise and local leadership failed to 
resolve the problem of housing and slum 
development, the federal government ex- 
tended its low-rent housing program to in- 
clude redevelopment and rehabilitation of 
whole neighborhoods. 

This originally was a valid area for local 
action, and perhaps could have been kept 
at that level—but proper local leadership and 
finances were not available. 

Over the years, the federal government has 
moved into the vacuum created by a lack of 
local cooperative leadership. Today, there are 
hundreds of federal programs in every sector 
of the economy that affect the daily lives of 
all the people. 

We also are aware that there has been an 
increase in state power over local affairs 
which has, in some cases, limited the effec- 
tiveness of local government. This occurred 
because states placed strict limitations on 
the taxing power of local goverment and 
because too many local authorities failed to 
heed their responsibilities for serving the 
needs of the people. 

Local problems were complicated by the 
profusion of governmental units which each 
claimed independent power in the govern- 
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mental structure. We have cities, townships, 
counties, commissions and boards which lay 
claim to certain powers—along with ad- 
ministrative districts for water, sewer, drain- 
age, road and school services. 

Due to the drain-off of power by higher 
authorities and the burden of so many sep- 
arate units of government which overlap at 
the local level, we find that the government 
operating closest to the people is diluted and 
in many ways reduced to an ineffectual 
status. 

This history of the transformation of a 
limited-federated government to one of in- 
creasingly centralized control is disturbing 
to me, to Speaker Godfrey, and to you. 

You realize, of course, that we still have 
a choice. We can accept the trend toward 
central government as being the only way 
to solve problems which state and local 
governments have neglected, or we can start 
to reverse the trend by first putting our own 
house in order. 

It is my belief that we here in Missouri 
who believe in the theory of limited govern- 
ment close to and the servant of the people— 
can lead the nation in achieving this coveted 
goal, 

We can do this by constructive criticism of 
federal programs and by strengthening our 
state and local governments to the point 
that they will be easily recognized as the best 
points of administration for serving the 
people, 

You might ask where we will find the pro- 
gressive and imaginative leadership needed 
to restore health to local government. I sug- 
gest we need look no further than this room, 
Men such as Speaker Godfrey, though work- 
ing in state government, have done a great 
deal to foster the improvement of city and 
county governments. Jim Godfrey and lead- 
ers of similar stature are constantly updating 
and upgrading the quality of state govern- 
ment, and are working for legislation which 
will help local government. They also set an 
example for people who want to get involved 
in this effort to improve their city or their 
state. 

We need to find local leaders who will follow 
this example and exert the same type of 
leadership for community improvement that 
Speaker Godfrey is exerting at the state level. 
But in addition to working on community 
projects, they must be willing to determine 
the needs of local government and seek state 
legislation to improve and strengthen that 
local government. Then they must take note 
of the regional concept as being an excellent 
vehicle for problem solving and a good meth- 
od of coordinating our proliferation of local 
governmental units. 

It is up to us to take a common-sense 
view and realize that the original concept of 
independent states which join a Union only 
to fight wars and deliver the mail has been 
outdated by our own changing society. The 
states now are inter-dependent and they 
have problems of mutual concern. The same 
is true locally, where no longer can you ig- 
nore what is happening in a city 30 miles 
away. Once you were isolated from the effects 
of another city’s actions, but today that is 
not so, 

But while we must recognize that the old 
days of completely isolated units are gone, 
we do not have to assume that the only 
answer for present needs is to turn over all 
power and responsibility to a central gov- 
ernment. 

The answer, in my opinion, is for strong 
leadership at the state and local level to be 
developed for improving our own govern- 
ments and cooperating with others. 

Missouri has taken some steps in this di- 
rection. One is the development of regional 
planning commissions which are designed 
to strengthen—not eliminate—the smallest 
units of government. Cooperative leadership 
in developing this concept may be the crea- 
tive vehicle that will enable us to keep gov- 
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ernment service responsive to the wishes of 
the people. 

But, in the final analysis, this all hinges 
on the strength of individual leadership. This 
is why we are fortunate to have Jim Godfrey 
as Speaker of the House, exerting the kind 
of strong leadership needed for better gov- 
ernment. This is why we honor him tonight. 
This is why we look forward to his continued 
service to Missouri. 


OPPOSITION TO REMOVAL OF GOLD 
BACKING ON FEDERAL RESERVE 
NOTES 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
should like to state my opposition to the 
administration's proposal to remove the 
gold backing from our Federal Reserve 
notes. The situation and circumstances 
today are analogous to those faced just 
3 years ago this month when the pro- 
posal before the committee called for the 
removal of the 25-percent gold cover 
from Federal Reserve deposits. 

In 1965 the administration asked for 
half a loaf; today, the whole loaf. 

The serious dilemma confronting the 
administration is nothing more than an 
expansion of the problem which faced 
us in 1965. The continuation of irrespon- 
sible fiscal policies and the failure to 
develop sound monetary policies have 
placed us in this untenable position. 

The policies which led to our gold crisis 
3 years ago have not been changed and 
as a result, the situation has gone from 
bad to worse. 

During the past 3 years, we have wit- 
nessed staggering increases in Federal 
expenditures despite the deficit resulting 
therefrom; our national debt continues 
to climb and our imbalance-of-payments 
deficit continues to skyrocket. 

At the same time, our gold flow record 
is equally dismal. At the time of the 
1965 legislation our total gold reserve was 
approximately $15 billion and our “free” 
gold availability to the reserve banks was 
about $1.2 billion. Today our “free” gold 
is about $1.3 billion but our gold stock 
has now dwindled to only $12 billion. 

As a part of my testimony before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the gold cover legislation in 1965, I drew 
the following four conclusions concern- 
ing the then pending gold proposal: 

First. At best, it is a temporary ex- 
pedient solving nothing and opening the 
way to substantial currency inflation; 

Second. Rather than increasing con- 
fidence in the stability of the dollar as its 
most optimistic supporters predict, its ef- 
fect could be precisely the opposite; 

Third. It is an obvious first step to- 
ward a completely managed monetary 
system wherein gold will ultimately be 
removed from all internal currency mak- 
ing the value of the dollar thereafter 
subject to the arbitrary decisions of the 
fiscal managers, regardless of political 
party; and 

Fourth. While there may be valid ob- 
jections to a complete return to a gold 
standard, history has repeatedly proven 
the inadequacies of a managed economy 
whose currency invariably ends up in a 
destructive inflationary cycle. 

Unfortunately, each of these con- 
clusions has proven substantially correct. 
I would also submit that each of these 
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four general conclusions is just as appli- 
cable to the present situation as it was to 
the analogous situation in 1965. This is 
true because the problems have not 
changed; they have only become more 
acute and the symptoms more obvious. 

I would like to discuss the present 
situation within the framework of the 
four general principles I have just stated 
in an effort to show that the legislation 
now before the Senate is just as dis- 
astrous as the legislation before the 
Senate in 1965 and that it also fails to 
offer a solution to the problems facing the 
dollar. Our experience with the 1965 
legislation should serve as a valuable 
lesson for what, in my judgment, will 
result if the gold backing is removed 
from our Federal Reserve notes. 

That the action taken in removing the 
gold reserve requirement from our Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits was a temporary 
measure is patently obvious. Many of us 
predicted that this action would provide 
the administration only 2 or 3 short years 
within which to get our financial house 
in order. Yet, the administration was 
much more optimistic. 

When the $5 billion in gold certificate 
reserves released by the 1965 act was 
added to the $1.2 billion in free gold, our 
total “free” gold amounted to approxi- 
mately $6 billion. Senate committee re- 
port No. 65 stated: 

Free reserves of $6 billion at the reserve 
banks would be sufficient to meet reserve 
needs against the normal rate of expansion in 
Federal Reserve notes for 10 years or more 
and still leave some margin for a further re- 
duction in the country’s gold stock. 


Those speaking for the administration 
in this regard were either incredibly 
naive or pioneers of the administration’s 
credibility gap. 

Even though the administration missed 
its guess on the strength of its legisla- 
tive band-aid by 7 or more years, it ap- 
parently did recognize the real problems 
with which it had to cope to set its finan- 
cial house in order. The committee re- 
port went on to state: 

In this time, adjustments must be effected 
to bring the nation’s international payments 
into balance, and perhaps to reverse the out- 
flow of gold. In the meantime, it will still be 
necessary to maintain sufficient restraint on 
monetary expansion to prevent excessive ex- 
pansion with consequent inflationary devel- 
opments or losses of gold. 

It is recognized by the Administration in 
proposing this legislation and by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in recommend- 
ing its adoption that the ultimate and more 
basic problem is to eliminate or minimize the 
large deficit in this country’s international 
payments position that has persisted for a 
number of years and caused a drain in our 
gold reserves. The purpose of the reduction in 
the gold reserve requirements is to provide 
time for the operation of measures and eco- 
nomic forces to correct this situation and to 
avoid the necessity of adopting at this time 
drastic measures that might retard desirable 
economic growth, reduce employment, and 
interfere with the continuation of programs 
essential for the nation’s defense. 


Despite the above statement of policy, 
there has, in fact, been no major policy 
shift in the ensuing 3 years designed 
to correct our balance-of-payments def- 
icit. This, despite the fact that our 
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present gold dilemma was completely 
predictable. 

Finally, last month, the administra- 
tion did announce limited short-term 
measures aimed at partially correcting 
our balance-of-payments deficit. These 
measures fall far short of the mark; they 
are aimed at the wrong target and can at 
oo produce only partial short-term re- 
sults. 

Again, the proposal before the Senate 
is a temporary expedient designed to buy 
the administration more time in which 
to maneuver. 

In 1965, we were told that if we re- 
moved the backing from Federal Reserve 
deposits, we would strengthen con- 
fidence in the dollar. I rejected the un- 
supported assertion then; I reject it now. 
The fact is the repeal of the gold certifi- 
cate requirement in 1965 did not lead toa 
greater confidence in the dollar but to 
less. We are just as close to a liquidity 
crisis now as we were in 1965; but even 
worse, We are much nearer a foreign ex- 
change crisis than 3 years ago. 

As I have stated, the proposed action 
is at best a short-term reprieve. Foreign 
creditors recognized it as such in 1965 
and look at the results. We may conceiv- 
ably buy a very short period of time with 
this legislation; but unless we use this 
time more wisely than we have since 
1965, foreign creditors will once again 
“cash in their chips” while the bank is 
still open. Experience indicates that the 
purchase of time through remedial leg- 
islation is a useless purchase as long as 
the basic problems are left untouched. 

To gain continued confidence in the 
dollar, this Government must submit it- 
self to the discipline of establishing a 
favorable balance of payments, and we 
must make to known to foreign govern- 
ments that this will be accomplished as 
a matter of national policy. The current 
proposal is made not from strength but 
from weakness. The seriousness of our 
overall fiscal situation must be faced, not 
avoided by temporary expedients. 

The paramount objection I have to the 
legislation now before the Senate is that 
it represents the final step which will 
introduce this country to a completely 
managed monetary system. If this leg- 
islation is enacted, the dollar will be sub- 
ject to the arbitrary decisions of our 
fiscal managers. The value and integrity 
of the dollar will then be directly related 
to the judgment and integrity of our 
governing monetary officials. This places, 
in my judgment, too large a degree of 
trust in the judgmental infallibility of 
future monetary officials. 

I have stated many times and I wish 
to reiterate that I see nothing magic in 
the 25-percent gold reserve requirement. 
What is magic is to retain a gold reserve 
high enough to give stability and firm- 
ness to an expanding currency and to 
provide a series of warning lights against 
inflation. Hence, to change the last such 
existing requirement without pledging 
ourselves to fiscal responsibility and a 
cure of our balance-of-payments deficits 
is merely removing our brakes while 
starting down a steep hill. We cannot 
afford to remove this last objective 
warning system. The real culprit in the 
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inflationary cycle we are now experienc- 
ing is too rapid an increase in our money 
supply. George Bernard Shaw, in “The 
Belligerent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism,” stated with his usual 
wit a proposition which I think is ap- 
plicable here. He said: 

You have to choose (as a voter) between 
trusting to the natural stability of gold and 
the natural stability of the honesty and in- 
telligence of the members of Government. 
And, with due respect for these gentlemen, 
I advise you, as long as the Capitalist system 
lasts, to vote for gold. 


The analogy I drew 3 years ago be- 
tween the gold situation and our constant 
concern over increasing our national debt 
limit is equally applicable today. The ad- 
ministration finds itself required to re- 
quest assistance from Congress in order 
to satisfy its growing financial obliga- 
tions by continually asking us to increase 
our national debt limit and by continu- 
ally pumping new Federal Reserve notes 
into an already overheated economy. 

What then should we do in lieu of re- 
moving the gold backing from our Fed- 
eral Reserve notes? 

I would submit that before we remove 
the gold backing from our Federal Re- 
serve notes we should establish, as a 
matter of national policy, specific long- 
range proposals for correcting our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. This would 
clearly demonstrate that we are com- 
mitted to correcting the problem as op- 
posed to merely tampering with the 
symptoms. The appropriate congres- 
sional committees should immediately 
undertake extensive hearings on the bal- 
ance-of-payment problem with the goal 
of establishing priorities in solving the 
problem. In 1965, 3 years ago, I urged the 
establishment of an investigative body to 
study the situation in depth, analyze all 
proposals, and make recommendations 
as to which alternative proposal would 
present the wisest course of action. Not 
only has Congress failed to establish such 
an investigative body but we have by and 
large been guilty of totally ignoring the 
balance-of-payments problem, Because 
of the critical time element with which 
we are now faced, I now feel we must 
move immediately forward within our 
congressional committee framework. 

At the present time, we have approxi- 
mately $1.3 billion in free gold reserves. 
If this amount should not prove 
adequate to hold the line while we get 
our financial house in order, the Federal 
Reserve Board has the authority to sus- 
pend the gold reserve requirement for a 
period of up to 30 days and to renew 
such suspension for 15-day periods 
thereafter. This authority should be used 
if necessary. 

An alternate course of action would 
be to reduce our gold cover requirement 
to a lower percentage for a temporary 
period. In 1965, I proposed that we re- 
duce the requirement from 25 to 20 per- 
cent for a period of 2 years. This should 
allow the additional time necessary for 
us to get our financial house in order. 

I would like to conclude by raising a 
separate but related problem. We should 
immediately take action to stimulate the 
production of gold particularly in this 
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country. The revitalization of our gold 
mining industry is critical. If the price of 
gold is to remain at $35 an ounce, we 
must assist our mining industry either 
by establishing a free market for gold 
used for artistic, commercial, and indus- 
trial uses or by providing direct sub- 
sidies to cover the increased cost of pro- 
ducing gold. I hope that the administra- 
tion will review and alter its policy in 
this regard and lend support to the ef- 
forts of those of us who have been at- 
tempting to assist our mining industry 
for these many years. We must have 
more domestic gold production if we are 
going to move forward with a sound 
monetary policy. 


KHE SANH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, top-ranking U.S. military leaders 
have stated that our forces can hold the 
marine base at Khe Sanh. I know that I 
express the hope of the American people, 
and especially those with relatives in 
Vietnam, when I say that I hope that 
these military leaders are right. 

In closed meetings, more than once in 
recent days, I have raised the question 
about our ability to hold Khe Sanh. I 
was told in each instance, by our highest 
ranking military leaders, that our forces 
can do so. My concern, however, remains. 
The news this afternoon has an ominous 
sound. North Vietnamese soldiers have 
ambushed and overwhelmed a U.S. patrol 
platoon outside the besieged Khe Sanh 
base, and the belief seems to be that the 
long-awaited attack may soon be 
launched by the enemy. 

The North Vietnamese are reported to 
have as much as 40,000 men in position 
for the assault. We are told that our 
marines are completely surrounded, and 
that they must depend for supplies to be 
delivered from the air. We know that 
the airstrip at Khe Sanh is highly vul- 
nerable, and we also know that the ene- 
my is edging closer to the outer perimeter 
of the Khe Sanh base daily. 

Iam certain that the marines who are 
involved in the activities at Khe Sanh 
are brave men who will unflinchingly 
face whatver comes. But the possibility 
that adverse weather conditions may 
prevent air support of their defense and 
that they will be overrun by countless 
human and suicidal waves of enemy 
soldiers continues to worry me greatly. 

I do not wish, in this brief statement to 
create pessimism. I also feel that we have 
to have confidence in our military lead- 
ers and their ability to foresee and evalu- 
ate all of the odds. But the conditions 
and circumstances at Khe Sanh trouble 
me especially. 

As I have indicated, I have voiced these 
concerns in closed meetings here in 
Washington and have been told that our 
strategy is sound and the position of our 
men is tenable. I repeat that I devoutly 
hope that such an assessment of the situ- 
ation is correct. 

I call attention of Senators to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the February 
24 edition of the Huntington, W. Va., Ad- 
vertiser, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES Is TAKING BIG CHANCE IN 
SMALL FORCE aT KHE SANH 


The United States has a population of 
more than 200,000,000. South Vietnam has 
an estimated 16,500,000 and North Vietnam 
has 19,000,000. 

In view of this, it is difficult to understand 
why the military men of the United States 
will allow a Marine garrison of approximately 
5,000 to wait at Khe Sanh for an attack of 
about four times that number of North 
Vietnamese. 

American officers have been quoted as say- 
ing that they rely on their superior fire- 
power for victory, but two factors raise seri- 
ous questions of the soundness of their 
reasoning. 

One is the fact that both the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese have been receiv- 
ing modern Soviet weapons. Several tanks 
have already appeared in the area. 

These weapons might greatly reduce the 
imagined advantage of our weapons in the 
hands of the small garrison. 

The second factor is that a Marine major 
on the scene has predicted that the battle 
would come down in the end to toe-to-toe 
fighting in which men would be hitting each 
other on the head with shovels. 

The major predicted victory for his tough 
men, but his confidence is not felt by a great 
many Americans who can see no good reason 
why, with our greater population, we should 
allow a country of only 19,000,000 to gain and 
hold for weeks a fourfold advantage in num- 
bers for a crucial battle of a crucial war for 
control of Southeast Asia. 

Even if our military strategists are deliber- 
ately trying to lure the enemy into a battle 
in the hope of destroying a large number of 
their forces, the inferiority of our numbers 
seems a reckless risk of the lives of our men. 

The anxious public has been encouraged 
by the dispatch of additional forces to Viet- 
mam and the announcement that others 
probably would be sent. 

Psychological as well as military considera- 
tions seem to justify the assignment of addi- 
tional combat units to other important areas 
of conflict as well as Khe Sanh. 

Building up our forces would afford con- 
vincing evidence to the enemy that we are 
not going to allow the destruction of the free 
government of Saigon. 

It could induce the Hanoi hierarchy to 
soften its terms for negotiations and thus 
hasten the end of the war. 

On the other hand, the reportesl unani- 
mous opinion of our military men that our 
Khe Sanh garrison can win is no assurance 
that they are right. 

In a television appearance a short time 
ago Defense Secretary McNamara empha- 
sized the fact that he and other advisers 
thought the Bay of Pigs attack on Castro 
would succeed. 

But the fiasco that resulted was a humili- 
ation to the United States. 

A fiasco at Khe Sanh would be infinitely 
worse not only for our nation but for the 
cause of freedom around the world. 

We cannot afford a defeat, and we should 
not run the risk of the possibility by allow- 
ing the enemy to continue to hold such great 
advantage in numbers. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, February 
24 marked the 50th anniversary of 
Estonian independence. However, inde- 
pendence for Estonians was short lived. 
They enjoyed a brief period of independ- 
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ence following World War I, but the 
liberty-loving people of Estonia were 
soon caught up in the expansionism of 
the Soviet Union. Shortly after the out- 
break of World War II, Estonia was oc- 
cupied by Soviet forces. It is most fitting 
that we pay tribute today to the brave 
people of Estonia by adding our voices 
in commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of their independence and to help 
keep alive the flame of freedom which 
continues to burn brightly in the hearts 
of the people despite harsh restrictions, 
deportations, imprisonment and other 
repressive Measures. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON URGES WISE 
MEASURES TO IMPROVE FOR- 
EIGN TOURISM TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson has taken an important 
step toward improving the rate of foreign 
tourism to the United States—tourism 
desperately needed to help ease our seri- 
ous balance-of-payments situation. 

The President has asked Congress to 
modernize the onerous visa requirements 
that, in his words, “appear to a foreign 
visitor to be greeting him grudgingly 
rather than graciously.” 

The President reminded us that under 
the present system a prescreening proc- 
ess is required of each potential visitor 
at the American consul abroad. Under 
this process, the visitor discovers that he 
may be ineligible for a visa under some 
25 specified grounds of eligibility. 

As the President noted: 

Those requirements have been rendered 
obsolete by a major increase in tourism from 
abroad, by a revolutionary reduction in travel 
time, and by the fact that 35 other nations 
require no visas from American tourists. 


What the President proposes is to re- 
place bureaucratic redtape with a solid 
dose of good commonsense. 

Under the new act the administration 
is proposing, foreign visitors here for 90 
days or less would be exempted from visa 
requirements on all but the most serious 
grounds of ineligibility. 

We would still bar from entry those 
foreign nationals who have been con- 
victed of a serious crime; and we would 
continue to examine all visitors at the 
port of entry through the immigration 
and naturalization service. 

In addition, visitors will be required 
to have a valid passport, a nonrefundable 
round-trip ticket, and will not be allowed 
to alter their status as visitor while in 
this country. 

In essence, this new act protects the 
national security while also improving 
our foreign relations and promoting a 
better understanding of America 
throughout the world. 

We want and need more foreign visit- 
ors to our shores..And it goes without 
saying that to facilitate their entry into 
the United States will be an important 
factor in achieving this objective. 

Isupport President Johnson’s proposal. 
I support it because it is the right legis- 
lation needed to accomplish an impor- 
tant goal, I urge my colleagues to act 
quickly and positively to remove a major 
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obstacle to greater tourism in the United 
States. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
we all recall the wisdom of our Found- 
ing Fathers in establishing the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in the 
Constitution of the United States because 
events which transpire in war tend to 
demonstrate that when this Nation has 
a war on its hands, we do so with a 
singleness of purpose which only one 
person in a position to make decisions 
can bring about; namely, the President 
of the United States. 

I had some doubt that we should have 
ever sent troops to South Vietnam. I was 
much impressed with the statement 
made on the floor of the Senate by the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] at the time the first American 
troops were sent there in a fashion to 
represent a commitment on the part of 
this Government. 

From that small beginning, there 
gradually grew a greater and greater 
commitment on the part of this Nation 
to defend and help the people of South 
Vietnam defend their own independence 
of judgment to build their own govern- 
ment and to make their own decisions. 

It would seem to me it might have 
been better to make our stand in South- 
east Asia—if it were to be made at all— 
in some other country; perhaps Paki- 
stan, if Pakistan were diposed to fight 
to defend itself against Communist sub- 
version or aggression; perhaps India, if 
India wanted to stand up and defend 
its own independence against outside in- 
fiuence; or perhaps Thailand which has 
never indicated that its people desire 
to be taken over by the Communists, a 
country which has historically indicated 
it would fight to preserve its independ- 
ence. But the decision was made, partly 
by events, partly by our Presidents, and, 
partly by Congress, that we would make 
a stand in South Vietnam and help its 
people to retain the independence of its 
government and to decide for themselves 
the form of government under which 
they desired to live. 

Now, Mr. President, what is at stake 
here is a lot more than South Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would seem to me that we should 
recognize what is involved here. If this 
Nation, having committed itself to a fight 
in that area, were to suffer defeat, or be 
run out of there, particularly if we were 
to accept defeat as the answer for lack 
of will to fight, there is no doubt what- 
ever in my mind that not only would 
we have lost face in Asia—which is a big 
thing to the people in that area—but 
no one in that area would trust a com- 
mitment of the United States ever again. 
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Furthermore, the American people would 
not support any President who tried to 
take the country back into that area 
again. 

Thus, we are there for a very fateful 
decision, one way or the other. 

If this Nation should be defeated in 
that area, where we now have a half mil- 
lion men on the field of battle—and we 
know we have much greater capability, 
demonstrated in World War II, where 
we sent 14 million men into battle and 
sustained them—if we were to accept de- 
feat in that area as the answer, while 
exerting only 5 percent to 10 percent of 
the total effort that this Nation is capa- 
ble of making, then those people in the 
area are not going to ask us back. If 
they did, this Nation would not support 
an American President who would let us 
go back. 

Southeast Asia is a very large area, an 
area which I visualize to include In- 
donesia, the Malay States, Thailand, 
Burma, Pakistan, and even India. The 
area contains about 800 million people. 
If America is to leave that area, or back 
out on its commitment for lack of will 
or determination to see through the 
struggle to an honorable conclusion, then. 
the Communists will take over in Viet- 
nam. In all probability, our adversaries 
will do what Communists have always 
done when they have taken over else- 
where, murder, and slaughter every one 
who dared to stand beside the United 
States in any respect whatever, includ- 
ing those who asked us to come to their 
assistance. After a great deal of slaugh- 
ter, which occurs wherever the Commu- 
nists take over—as in Cuba, a recent ex- 
ample—they will emerge victorious, pos- 
sessing everything we left behind, our 
arms, and supplies all captured, and their 
armies using everything we left behind, 
will soon be poised against some other 
neighbor—and, eventually, against us, as 
part of the movement of the Communist 
order, and then proceed to take over 
more and more of the world. 

The Communists have about 1 billion 
people firmly committed to their side. 
Not that those people want to be com- 
mitted to their side, but they do not have 
much of a choice about it. The Com- 
munists have pretty well demonstrated 
that they can use the methods the 
Romans once used effectively, saying 
that a man would be recruited to fight 
and if he did not do what he was sup- 
posed to do, there was always someone 
there to kill him if he turned back. 

The Russians, as I say, may have pat- 
terned their system after the Roman sys- 
tem. The Romans put their new recruits 
in the front ranks. The second ranks were 
composed of those who had had con- 
siderable experience. The rear ranks were 
composed of those who were hardened 
veterans. When they put their shields to- 
gether and advanced, every man had 
orders to ram his sword into the man in 
front of him if that man turned and ran 
from the enemy. 

Stalin once said that it took a brave 
man to retreat in the Soviet army. So 
the Soviet Union managed to put a great 
number of men into action under their 
system, when one considers that there 
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were many people in the Soviet Union 
who had no great enthusiasm for the 
Communist form of government under 
which they lived. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Has the Senator read 
the book “Workers’ Paradise Lost”? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. I recommend it. It was 
written by a highly respected writer, who 
lived in the Soviet Union 7 years, I be- 
lieve. It exposes a great many conditions, 
previous and present, and bears out what 
the distinguished Senator is talking 
about. It is worthwhile. I will send the 
Senator a copy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator very much for his remarks. 

Mr. President, this Nation was willing 
to take the view at one time that it made 
little difference to us whether a nation 
was ruled by Communists or whether it 
was ruled by people who were anti-Com- 
munist, so long as that nation did not 
adopt a policy that sought to do any- 
thing injurious to the United States. 

We have seen what happened when, 
by failure to intervene or failure to take 
a hand, the Communists were permitted 
to take over. We were told that the 
Chinese Communists were agrarian re- 
formers. We were told it would make 
little difference to us in the long run 
which side prevailed. We were told 
Chiang Kai-shek was corrupt, that there 
were corrupt people in his government, 
and that this government should take no 
hand in the struggle. We did help Chiang 
Kai-shek somewhat—not with troops. 
Our help left much to be desired. We 
really did not know which side we were 
on until lack of support for the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime in large measure led to 
its failure and its defeat. 

One thing we can depend on the Com- 
munists to do. There is nothing vicious 
enough, hateful enough, or contemptible 
enough, that they will not say or do 
against anyone who is against their form 
of government and anyone who agrees 
with us. So we can expect them to say 
the worst about anyone who stands with 
us, as indeed they say about us, any time 
this Nation resists them, or whether we 
do or not. 

So when the Communists took over in 
China, in short order we found they were 
dedicated to destroying everything we 
stood for and of which we are a part. 
They did everything they could to de- 
stroy the kindly feelings that the Chinese 
people had toward us, good will which 
had been built up over the period of a 
century. 

We found this was a case of world 
Communist nations moving together to 
destroy that which was not Communist. 
Well, indeed, they should band together 
for this purpose, because the very exist- 
ence of freedom anywhere is a threat to 
their form of government, which en- 
slaves people, denies them the right of 
free elections, denies them the freedoms 
to which we have become all too accus- 
tomed, Anyone who seeks to obtain or 
preserve these freedoms is a threat to 
them, and they would seek to wipe him 
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out, by one means or another, wherever 
they could. 

So this Nation failed to use its great 
strength to save a friendly nation, the 
Republic of China, until the mainland 
was held by the Communists. When the 
dust settled, we found the Communists 
there were dedicated to our destruction 
and dedicated to running the United 
States, and indeed any capitalistic in- 
fluence whatever, out of Asia. We then 
saw that those people were not going to 
be content with anything less than com- 
plete Communist control of all Asia. 

They started with aggression in Korea. 
We fought, resisted, and sueceeded by 
persevering and saving the Republic of 
Korea. Again, one can find fault with our 
friends. One can say the people, under 
the Government of Korea, do not have as 
much freedom as they have here. One 
can say there is corruption in the Govern- 
ment of Korea. I do not hear people say- 
ing that about the Communist govern- 
ments. I wonder why they do not make 
that charge of our enemies. It occurs to 
me that perhaps corruption is something 
that plagues capitalistic governments, 
countries where people own property, 
where people are permitted to earn 
money and invest it. That perhaps does 
not present a problem to a Communist 
power, because in those countries people 
do not own anything. The government 
owns all the property, the wealth, and 
indeed the people themselves, just as it 
owns every hog or cow or chicken. There 
is nothing the people can take, because 
they are not permitted to own property. 
They are permitted to have only a small 
amount of money. The difference in the 
amount of wealth available for private 
ownership perhaps accounts for the talk 
about the fact that there is corruption in 
capitalistic governments. 

In fact, this great Government, even at 
present, has had some examples of some 
corruption somewhere. We constantly 
accuse one another even in this Congress 
of improper conduct or someone making 
something that he may not be entitled to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So it is a mat- 
ter of degree. We have had scandals and 
exposures and suggestions, even during 
this session of Congress, that someone 
may have obtained an unfair advantage, 
either in getting a Government loan or 
in obtaining a contract, or one thing or 
another, that may have inured to his 
benefit. 

The important thing is that when 
American boys have gone somewhere in 
years gone by, they have gone there with 
the support of their Government. When- 
ever this Nation has committed its men 
to the battlefield, it has supported them 
and it has never let them down, 

If the commander in Vietnam should 
tell us he needs more troops and needs 
more men to meet aggression from North 
Vietnam—and greater effort is being 
made from the north—we should give 
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that courageous fighting man and those 
we have sent to that field of battle all the 
support that commander requests and be- 
seeches of this country. The enemy is 
making a greater effort, and we should 
make a greater effort. 

I have been dismayed to hear some of 
the statements made on the Senate floor 
against a friend in arms, one who is will- 
ing to take his chances on our side and 
fight and die resisting Communist ag- 
gression, by people who seem to find no 
time to criticize our enemy. 

For instance, I have heard statements 
that the South Vietnamese will not fight. 
I notice that in the Tet offensive, which 
was directed mostly against cities where 
the South Vietnamese are in charge of 
holding those places as a part of the 
pacification program, and against their 
police force, that the casualties suffered 
by the South Vietnamese were greater 
than those suffered by men from this 
country. The last time I looked at the 
figures, they had lost about 1,100 men 
and we had lost about 800 men. That 
may not sound like a disproportionate 
loss until one considers the fact that the 
little Government of South Vietnam had 
available to them only about 10 million 
people. 

We have a nation of 200 million peo- 
ple. So if it is only able to rely upon 10 
million people to support that Govern- 
ment, then a loss of 1,100 men there 
would be the same as a loss of 25,000 men 
by the United States of America, in rela- 
tive terms. That would be parallel to the 
loss we have sustained in the entire time 
we have been there. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Californnia. 

Mr. MURPHY, I, too, have heard the 
complaints about the fact that the South 
Vietnamese were inferior fighters, or 
that they were not making a full effort, 
and that the Americans were holding 
the frontline, 

Actually, during my trip there, it was 
explained to me that this was done by 
actual design, because the South Viet- 
namese had much greater chance of 
being able to tell who is and who is not a 
Vietcong. Therefore, in the allocation of 
the areas for defense, the matter was 
settled on this basis; the Americans in I 
Corps were not set up on a conventional 
war line, and the Vietnamese were han- 
dling the rest. 

I am glad to hear the Senator point 
out the discrepancy in reaction of many 
people, including some of our fellow 
Senators. I can recall, before we left in 
order to view the Vietnamese elections 
at the request of the President, some 
Senators, one at least, said the entire 
election was a fraud. This was 2 weeks 
ars we left, 3 weeks before the elec- 

on. 

I said then that if the Senator had 
information we did not have or the 
President did not have, I thought he 
should give him that information; but, 
on the other hand, if he had no infor- 
mation, but that he apologize to the rep- 
resentatives of the South Vietnamese 
Government who were trying to put on 
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what I consider to have been as fair, hon- 
est, and decent an election as I have 
ever seen. 

I never heard the apology. No more 
was said about it. But that is an ex- 
ample of the inconsistency that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana 
points out. Nobody has complained about 
the more than 1,000 people killed during 
the 3 days before the election, in order 
to frighten the voters from the polls and 
to terrorize the people from voting. We 
did not hear about that, I assure the 
Senator it happened. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those people did the best they 
could to hold the best election they 
could. This Nation certainly used its 
best efforts to assure that the election 
represented the will of the people. The 
Communists did everything they could 
to prevent the election from being held 
at all. 

We invited observers to go there. I do 
not know of anyone who observed any 
irregularity that occurred in the elec- 
tion; but let me say, Mr. President, that 
if there had been, it would not be too 
surprising, for that is a very young na- 
tion over there, trying to sustain itself 
against the Communist effort to destroy 
it. 

Our own Nation has known what it is 
to experience corruption, even in a state 
of maturity or semimaturity, as the case 
may be. In my own experience, I can re- 
call some ballot boxes which I felt never 
did have a proper count, where I either 
got too many votes or did not get 
enough. 

I was critical about that to a man who 
had something to do with it, and he said, 
“The first time those votes went to you.” 

I said, “I know they did; and I think 
you stole them that time, too.” 

I always doubted that there has ever 
been a proper count in some particular 
boxes. 

In spite of such matters, this Nation 
has made great headway; but we are a 
mature nation, whereas others whose 
state of maturity leaves much to be 
desired have greater problems. 

What kind of elections do the Com- 
munists have? In a Communist country, 
either you go to the polls and vote the 
one ticket—there is only one to vote for— 
or else they send you off to a labor camp. 
If you do not vote for the government 
they either shoot you or put you in slave 
labor. Somebody taps on your door at 
night, and that is the last that is seen 
of you in that community. 

So those who may find some fault with 
the election process might keep in mind 
that the one thing that the Communists 
do not want is any election at all if it is to 
represent the free, unintimidated will of 
the people. 

Mr. President, there has been some talk 
about the will or the desire of the South 
Vietnamese to maintain their own de- 
fense. When the Geneva Accord was 
signed, those who wanted to go south 
could go south, and those who wanted to 
go north could go north. Many did. By 
overwhelming numbers, they moved to 
the south—people preferring not to live 
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under the Communist regime that con- 
trols North Vietnam. That is an indica- 
tion of how the people felt. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the sacri- 
fices made by that small nation have been 
very great indeed. It is simply amazing 
how some people, Senators as well as 
others, seem to find ways to criticize 
friends rather than thank the merciful 
Lord that we do have some people on our 
side in this world. They should be, I sug- 
gest, finding fault with the enemy, and 
with the atrocities and the vicious means 
the enemy has resorted to, rather than 
with our friends. 

For example, something was said about 
the fact that the South Vietnamese are 
not drafting 18-year-olds. They are ex- 
tending their draft age down to draft 18- 
year-olds. It is my understanding that 
the executive wanted to draft 18-year- 
olds, but his parliamentary body did not 
want to go along with that. Now I under- 
stand the program is being put into effect 
& draft 19-year-olds, and then 18-year- 
olds. 

Let us make a comparison for a mo- 
ment, to see whether those people are 
making a fair contribution. They have an 
army of 600,000 people, bearing the brunt 
of battle, suffering more casualties in the 
Tet offensive than we have suffered thus 
far. That is 600,000 people out of a po- 
tential of 10 million men, women, and 
children. A 600,000-man army, under 
those circumstances, in a nation one- 
twentieth the size of the United States, 
would compare to an army of more than 
10 million people in the United States. In 
other words, we would have to raise an 
army of at least 10 million to have as big 
an army compared to population, as the 
army of South Vietnam. 

We only have an army of 3 million, 
and of our 3 million, only 500,000 of them 
are in Vietnam, where they are subject 
to the danger that exists there. Those 
people have an army of 600,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for such length 
of time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Those people 
have an army of 600,000, which, as I say, 
would mean, compared to population, an 
army of 10 million if we were putting 
that big an army into the field. That 
army is all theirs. So they are making, 
relatively speaking, 20 times the effort in 
terms of men on the fighting line—and 
they are there, and not just for a year 
or two, but for the whole duration. If 
they lose, they are subject to being ex- 
terminated because they did lose. Just 
look at what has happened to their vil- 
lage chieftains, when those Communists 
have come in, taken over, and chopped 
their heads off, destroyed the villages, 
and killed the women and children be- 
cause they dared express some sympathy 
for our side, rather than sympathy for 
the other side. 

So, Mr. President, the sacrifices the 
South Vietnamese have made clearly in- 
dicate that they do not want to be under 
Communist control. 
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Let us keep in mind, there are about 
an equal number of people in South Viet- 
nam and in North Vietnam. The South 
Vietnamese Government has under its 
control only about 64 percent of its peo- 
ple; about one-third of its people are 
supporting the other side. Perhaps the 
figures are somewhat more favorable 
than that, but let us assume that that 
represents about the division that exists 
at the moment. 

If we add the numbers in South Viet- 
nam supporting the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong to those in North Viet- 
nam, then they outnumber the people 
of South Vietnam by about 2 to 1. So if 
that little nation is to maintain its inde- 
pendence against all the efforts being 
made against it by ruthless Communist 
tactics and methods, then they are going 
to require some assistance in the strug- 
gle that is going on at present. 

We have been giving that nation some 
help. We have been giving it assistance. 
We have put a half million men there. I 
do not agree, Mr. President, with the 
assessment of those who say this Tet of- 
fensive was a great success for the Com- 
munists. Our indications are that our 
side lost about 2,000 killed, about half of 
those being Americans. 

The Communists lost about 40,000. 
The ratio of their loss when compared to 
ours was about 20 to 1. Someone said 
those figures are too high. Let us reduce 
them and assume that it was half that 
much. 

The American figures are obtained by 
body count, by actually counting the 
bodies and the captured weapons. How- 
ever, if we reduce our figures by one-half, 
we would still have to say that they had 
20,000 killed. 

Mr. President, that is a very heavy loss 
for an enemy making an attack. If we 
were to lose 20,000 against a loss of 2,000 
on the other side of the battle, that 
would be an extremely heavy loss. 

I do not know how we will win these 
wars except by fighting them. As much 
as I hate to see a single American boy 
killed in battle, when the Nation’s honor 
and very survival and the survival of 
those nations friendly to us are at stake, 
someone must fight. Someone must be 
hurt. Someone must make the sacrifice 
to hold the frontline. The young men of 
my generation did it. And young men of 
this generation are doing it now. How- 
ever, if we are to prevail in any struggle, 
we will have to fight. And I would think 
that if the enemy sees fit to make his 
assault on the cities and winds up with a 
loss of 10,000 or 20,000 to 1 when com- 
pared to our losses, that would be a bet- 
ter way for us to do the job than by 
digging them out of foxholes one by one. 
If we were to dig them out of the fox- 
holes, our ratio of loss would be much 
greater than it has been in this instance. 

I ask of the Senators who think that 
the Communists have won a great vic- 
tory by their Tet offensive: Suppose we 
knew we could count on 60,000 or 80,000 
people rising against the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba on the call of our Govern- 
ment and suppose we called on those peo- 
ple to start their major offensive and 
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suppose those people had attacked the 
cities and had been utterly defeated in 
every city within a week, having been 
holed up in one place for 3 weeks and 
then being left holding nothing, but hav- 
ing lost 40,000 people who had been killed 
and having killed only 2,000 of the Castro 
troops, what do the Senators think would 
happen with regard to the American 
President who called upon those people 
to engage in an uprising? I know what 
would happen. We would want to 
impeach him. We would say to him, 
“Why would you sacrifice all of those 
lives in a charge of the lost brigade? You 
lost 20 men to get one. Why would you 
sacrifice those people in that way?” We 
would want to impeach such a President 
if he were to call on people to make any 
such assault, 

It utterly amazes me to hear some 
Senator talking about the Communist 
success and victory. They destroyed a lot 
of buildings, and there will be a lot of 
property damaged by the time we over- 
whelm the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong. However, that is part of warfare. 
Our forebears in the South knew what it 
was when the South suffered a great deal 
of destruction in warfare. 

Our courageous friends and allies who 
stood by our side in years gone by, the 
British and others, made tremendous 
sacrifices. They never regretted it be- 
cause they wanted their own govern- 
ments to prevail. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiuna. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the reference of the Sena- 
tor to the city of Hue. I was in Hue. I 
went through the city, and I was amazed 
to hear the story of the old palace lo- 
cated there. I have not pointed out be- 
fore what was told me when I was there. 

The palace of Hue was overrun by the 
Vietcong 4 years ago. It was overrun 
three times. 

There was nobody in the palace when 
I was there. Nobody was living there. The 
palace was absolutely empty. I have 
photographs in my office which I took. 
The only people present there were some 
youngsters, little urchins, that were down 
in one of the moats where there was a 
mud puddle. They were playing in a lit- 
tle puddle of water down below. No one 
lived in that ancient palace. 

One of the reasons why the attack took 
so long is that that palace was old. It was 
highly regarded. The palace had been 
the summer home of ancient Chinese 
who used to go to Hue as their summer 
resort. We therefore took a lot of time 
in that battle so as to avoid the destruc- 
tion of the palace. 

The newspapers, however, proclaim 
that that palace was a regularly operat- 
ing palace. I assure the Senator that 
there is nothing there. And there had not 
been anything there for some time. The 
Vietcong had overrun it three times the 
last 4 years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, someone will sooner or 
later recognize that what is happening is 
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part of a global struggle in which either 
we will prevail or the other side will pre- 
vail. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. At some point 
we will reach a detente or a modus 
vivendi where the two powers will agree 
on a location to draw a line and then say 
to one another: “You will not cross this 
line. And if you cross the line, we will 
fight you until you go back where you 
come from.” 

We recognize that we will not cross the 
line into the other man’s territory. 

If one looks at it in those terms, he 
must recognize that people are very im- 
portant commodities—about the most 
important thing there is on this side of 
heaven. 

When the Communst powers have un- 
der their control 94 percent of the people 
on this planet, we will not prevail or 
successfully resist with the other 6 per- 
cent. 

While some do not regard communism 
as being all that great a threat to us, we 
saw the Communists increase the num- 
ber of people held under a Communist 
form of government by about threefold 
when Red China became part of the 
Communist orbit. If we are going to 
withdraw from South Vietnam, we will 
never have the support of our people to 
go back to that part of the world, and 
the people there would not want us back. 
People would see the new order emerg- 
ing and would be fearful to stand against 
it. We would see all of Asia eventually 
controlled and dominated by the Com- 
munists. That would mean about 900 
million to 1 billion people more than 
they presently have. That would double 
the number of people under their con- 
trol. 

Then, when the Communists have con- 
trol of that many people, is the United 
States really going to fight to hold the 
Near East when the Communists move 
in that direction? I doubt it. 

I have seen the polls concerning how 
the people felt when the war broke out 
in the Near East between the Israelis 
and the Arabs. The polls were over- 
whelmingly against sending U.S. troops 
over there because the people had no- 
ticed the cost in money and lives of sus- 
taining our commitments in Vietnam. 

If the Communists have all of Asia and 
practically all of Europe, how far will we 
go toward protecting Africa? I doubt 
that we would want to send any army 
there at that point. 

They would be leapfrogging then into 
Latin America. 

If we are to be the kind of people who 
blanch at the sight of blood, if we do not 
have the fortitude to see it through 
when we have an ally standing shoulder 
to shoulder with us, seeking to maintain 
his own independence, I doubt that this 
Nation would be willing to fight in other 
areas of the world. 

I know that when we had witnessed 
the Communist takeover underway in 
the Dominican Republic, a great many 
of those who want us to withdraw from 
South Vietnam then wanted us to stay 
out of the Dominican Republic. They 
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said we had no right to go there, al- 
though we had all sorts of evidence in- 
dicating that this was a Communist 
takeover. 

If we had not acted then, we would 
have been confronted with, not one, but 
two Communist powers in this hemi- 
sphere. 

The costs are great and the stakes are 
enormous. In my judgment, this Nation 
cannot afford to accept defeat as an an- 
swer in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I suppose I would be 
criticized by even those who support the 
President because I have wanted to do 
more than we are doing. 

I have felt that the port of Haiphong, 
in North Vietnam, should be closed. I 
have felt that we should do some things 
that entail greater risk, knowing that to 
fail to do them would mean that the 
enemy could move in more equipment. 

The general feeling of the American 
people from the very beginning has been 
that we have to support this Govern- 
ment, from the time we began sending 
large numbers of troops to South Viet- 
nam, after the Gulf of Tonkin incident. 
The overwhelming majority of the people 
would say that they do not understand 
how we came to be there; that they are 
rather confused about how we became so 
deeply committed to begin with, but that 
we are there and we should see it 
through. 

But I will say that the American peo- 
ple—those who support the war—are 
getting more and more dissatisfied and 
disgusted with the proposal of another 
pause or of pulling our punches while the 
enemy is slugging our boys with every- 
thing he has. 

The idea of leaving that port open, 
with those ships coming in day after day, 
bringing supplies and the latest type of 
equipment to use against the Americans, 
is repugnant to the average American, 
who is willing to make his fair share of 
the sacrifice for victory. But the idea of 
having another bombing pause, in the 
hope that the enemy might negotiate, 
would be a very bad mistake. It would 
outrage the people who are supporting 
this Government, the people who are for 
defeating Communists, the people who 
are for fighting for freedom, the people 
who are willing to make great sacrifice, 
even though it might come close to home, 
and who do not regret standing by their 
Nation in a time of need and standing by 
our national honor and our national 
commitments. It would make them re- 
sentful and outraged, that this Nation, 
in the midst of a fight, when the enemy 
was not asking for any talks or nego- 
tiations, would simply stop fighting, pull 
its punches, and let them slug us while 
we stand there and fail to use the means 
available to us to hurt the enemy and to 
make it difficult for him to bring in sup- 
plies and equipment to be used against 


us. 

If the President should yield to those 
who want us to have another pause, who 
want us to restrain our fighting men 
while the other fellow slugs them, re- 
member what happened when we quit 
fighting for about 12 hours during Tet. 
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Look at what they did then in complete 
violation of their word. 

The only way I know to fight a war is 
to fight until the enemy feels he has been 
hurt badly enough so that he is ready to 
quit or to settle for something less than 
victory. We have made it clear that we 
are willing to negotiate, we are willing 
to talk peace, but that we are not willing 
to settle for anything less than an honor- 
able peace. 

Any pause or any other device to keep 
Americans from using the power of this 
great Nation to prevail in the struggle in 
which we are engaged, will prove to be a 
great mistake. It will prove to be a Com- 
munist trap, laid and baited all over the 
world for America to fall into. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
Mr. U Thant, the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, has suggested this, I 
believe I should say, as one who has 
served at the United Nations—at least, 
during one of its sessions—that I have 
been very disappointed in the perform- 
ance of that organization. It brings to 
our notice the fact that the United Na- 
tions is not what it was intended to be 
and it is not capable of doing what it 
was intended to do, and the sooner we 
recognize this, the better off we will be. 

When the United Nations was or- 
ganized, it was thought that it would be 
an organization of peace-loving peoples 
seeking to work together for peace. The 
Communist powers are not in that cate- 
gory. Just look at article I of the United 
Nations Charter. 

As was so well pointed out to me on one 
occasion by former Secretary of State 
Jimmy Byrnes, those Communist powers 
are not interested in working together 
for peace. They are interested in destroy- 
ing our institutions, destroying our form 
of government, and enslaving everyone, 
until freedom as we know it does not 
exist anywhere. 

When the United Nations was orga- 
nized, the question was asked, What 
happens if the five big powers cannot 
work together? That was the answer to 
the $64 question. What happens if one 
power vetoes every resolution passed by 
the Security Council to resist aggression, 
maintain peace, and mutual security? 
The answer given was that if the five big 
powers could not work together, nothing 
could be achieved. Mr. President, what 
the United Nations has achieved and 
nothing are just about the same. 

Some might say that we had some help 
from the United Nations when we de- 
cided to resist aggression in Korea. What 
little help we got there we paid for more 
dearly than it was worth by letting so- 
called friendly nations know what we 
were getting ready to do. Many of those 
nations were so infiltrated with Com- 
munist spies in their security operations 
that the information leaked to our 
enemy within a matter of hours before 
troops could be moved, that we were 
going to make an attack at one place 
or another, that we were going to retreat 
at one place or another, or that we had 
a strategic plan of one type of another. 

Do not take my word for it. Take the 
word of General MacArthur. I heard 
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him testify before the Committee on 
Armed Services when he returned. I was 
a member of the committee at that time. 
He said that any time he told the United 
Nations anything he was planning to do, 
the enemy knew it almost before he could 
move. 

You need not stop there. Read the re- 
ports that are now available. Consider 
the case of the British spies Burgess, 
McLean, and Philby. Burgess and Mc- 
Lean were at the desks dealing with 
relations between the United States and 
the United Kingdom. They were em- 
ployed in sensitive positions by Great 
Britain. At that time, this country had 
an understanding with Clement Atlee's 
government that we would not use 
atomic weapons without consulting them 
and giving them a chance to express 
themselves on the matter. 

A man named Philby had infiltrated 
the British intelligence to the point that 
he was at the head of the Soviet desk in 
intelligence. He was also a spy for the 
Soviet Union. So the spies in Great Brit- 
ain alone were enough to get them any 
information they needed so long as Gen- 
eral MacArthur was compelled to act as 
a commander for the United Nations. 
While we put up 90 percent of the troops 
and paid for much of the expenses of 
the remainder, the United Nations man- 
tle made it possible for our adversary to 
know what he needed to know to make 
his most important decisions. 

If the Chinese Communists came into 
that struggle in Korea, they were well in 
position to know that they would be 
warned in advance in the event the 
United States saw fit to use the appro- 
priate weapon against the hordes of 
Chinese Communists—that is, atomic 
weapons. At that time Red China did not 
have atomic weapons. Red China was 
the aggressor. Red China was not a part 
of the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions had voted to resist aggression—the 
one time that the Security Council could 
act because the Russians were boycott- 
ing—were vetoing the Security Council 
at the time. The Communist powers were 
in a position to know, through the spies 
they had in the British Government, that 
this Nation was going to use atomic 
weapons and that they would have time 
to get out of there if we did decide to use 
such weapons. 

People in the British Government, 
such as Philby, Burgess, and McLean, 
would be in a position to warn the Red 
Chinese aggressors well in advance be- 
fore the United States could resort to the 
use of atomic weapons. Knowledge that 
we would not use atomic weapons was 
what the Communist powers needed to 
assure the Chinese Communists success 
when they came into North Korea. 

So that what we might have gained 
by having the United Nations with us 
in Korea, we lost many times over by the 
fact that Red China could enter the war, 
knowing that they had available to them 
the spies who had infiltrated many 
friendly nations of the United Nations, 
to warn them what we were planning to 
do and what we might do in reaction to 
their offense, and the burden of coming 
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to terms with countries which were not 
going to send anything more than an 
ambulance to Korea, they were trying to 
hold back the United States and keep us 
from using our power to win the war 
in the event that we decided to use our 
great power to defeat the Communists. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. As a student of these 
matters, it was even worse than the ques- 
tion of the use of atomic weapons. It is 
clear that the MacArthur policy to 
withdraw, cut off Chinese supply lines, 
and cut off bridges on the Yalu River 
could have been done with 10 aircraft 
and with the loss of no personnel what- 
ever, and this was not permitted. The 
order was countermanded in Washing- 
ton. 

It is a great deal the same as the con- 
dition we find today where Army targets 
are selected in Washington by civilians. 
I feel, as many other people feel, and as 
they have expressed to me, the time has 
not only come but has passed when mili- 
tary decisions in South Vietnam should 
be made by military experts and not by 
civilians; and that the time has come 
where we do not have a choice of with- 
drawing or settling on Communist terms, 
but the third option should be permitted, 
the choice of winning. 

We have not begun to use American 
fire power in many areas. There have 
been restraints, and it has gotten to the 
point where it is a national scandal. 

I agree with the Senator that we dare 
not attempt to or give up that bastion 
that is the left flank of our entire pro- 
tection. The manner in which the mili- 
tary have been restrained in the way 
the war is being fought has contributed 
to unnecessary lengthening of the war. 

I know military experts who said 2 
years ago we should do the same thing 
they wanted to do in Korea: Cut off 
enemy supply lines and make it impos- 
sible for them to fight and it will be 
over. This is not escalation or the use 
of atomic weapons; it is deescalation. 
Tha military experts have begged to do 
this. 

Now we are faced with a situation, as 
the Senator has described, where a small 
group is surrounded by a large group of 
40,000 troops. Why do we permit this 
grouping and permit them to select the 
time to move? Why do we permit them 
the sanctuary when it is not in our best 
interest? 

I know the Senator agrees with me 
when I say that no one in this Chamber 
is in favor of war. I know every Senator 
here would like to find a solution to this 
matter and achieve peace; but, and God 
help us, once we are in a war and forced 
to be involved in it, I think that good 
sense, propriety, and national honor de- 
mand that we fight hard, that we win 
as quickly as we can, and that we get it 
over as quickly as possible, and thereby 
cut down the miserable loss of life and 
goods. 

I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from California. 

The point I sought to make with re- 
spect to the United Nations is that to- 
day the United Nations is an impediment 
to the United States organizing some- 
thing to be what the United Nations is 
not and never will be: an effective mutual 
security organization for world peace. 

One of these days we should tell those 
whom we permit ourselves to aid in their 
defense that they are going to have to 
do their share to help defend their neigh- 
bors and to help defend themselves, and 
that unless and until they do make their 
share of the sacrifice and do their part, 
we will not defend them. 

If we cannot obtain enough takers in 
Western Europe, Asia, Africa, and other 
parts of the world, if we cannot obtain 
enough friends and allies to stand with 
us on that basis of all for one and 
one for all, to stand against aggression, 
eventually we would be wise to retire be- 
hind these two big oceans and take the 
attitude that we will defend the land we 
hold and the area that comprises the 
Western Hemisphere and let those other 
people suffer whatever fate may befall 
them. 

Otherwise we are in for a trend toward 
neutralism with everyone saying, “Let 
Uncle Sam do it,” with no one standing 
beside us or coming to our assistance 
when we fight to defend a country which 
is willing to defend its own frontiers but 
not willing to help defend its neighbors, 
to the extent that we would be con- 
stantly confronted with a growing Com- 
munist bloc which is a billion people now 
and will be more than a billion people in 
the future. 

When atomic weapons are generally 
available, the probability is that we will 
never fight an atomic war because of the 
tremendous devastation of atomic weap- 
ons, with both sides realizing it would 
not be to their advantage. If such a 
struggle of this Nation against Commu- 
nist powers took place without atomic 
weapons the fact that we are outnum- 
bered 5 to 1 almost assures that we could 
not prevail in the absence of atomic 
weapons, and to use them would be 
suicidal for both sides. 

However, we could, even when con- 
fronted with such numbers, defend our 
Nation and defend the countries of this 
hemisphere behind these two great 
oceans if we moved in time to hold this 
hemisphere secure from them. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
General Westmoreland will be provided 
with whatever troops he requests and 
that the Congress will do whatever is 
necessary to sustain our fighting men 
and fulfill the commitment this Nation 
has made to a small nation which is 
fighting to resist Communist aggression. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—AN INDUSTRIAL 
STATE AS WELL AS A FAMOUS 
VACATIONLAND 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, as the 
networks, wire services, and newspapers 
have put the State of New Hampshire 
under their journalistic microscopes, 
they have reported that the Granite 
State is the second most industrialized 
State in the Union. 

This apparently surprised several of 
our colleagues. 

They have said to me, in effect, New 
Hampshire is justly famous as a vaction- 
land, but is it true that industry is such a 
large factor in the economy of your 
State? 

My answer is that of course it is true, 
and quite logically so. 

The development of land and air 
transportation routes has put New 
Hampshire next door to the commercial 
centers of the Nation. 

This alone would have stimulated in- 
dustrial development. 

But, in addition, New Hampshire has 
been fortunate in becoming the home of 
industries whose success depends upon 
creative and inventive managements and 
staffs working in a stimulating atmos- 
phere. 

The State’s largest employer, Sanders 
Associates, Inc., of Nashua, N.H., illus- 
trates, very clearly, this type of industrial 
growth. 

Statistics of the usual indicators trace 
Sanders’ growth since its foundation in 
1951—but they do not tell the whole 
story. 

For example, Sanders’ income rose 
steadily from less than $10 million in 
1958 to more than $67 million in 1966, 
and spurted to just under $140 million 
in fiscal 1967. There are 400,000 square 
feet of facilities under construction 
which will bring the total to 1,900,000 
square feet. Although much of this is 
in New Hampshire, this rapidly expand- 
ing firm also has plants in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New York, and Virginia. Total 
employment grew in the last fiscal year 
from 5,400 to over 9,100 and by the end 
of February 1968, it had passed the 10,000 
mark. 

Today Sanders is a leading Govern- 
ment supplier; the 27th largest research 
and development contractor for the De- 
partment of Defense, the 50th largest 
Department of Defense contractor, over- 
all, and the 5ist largest contractor to 
NASA. Industry and civilian arms of 
government also look to Sanders for solu- 
tions to communications and electronic 
problems. Sanders activities have an 
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impact on the economies of most of the 
United States. During fiscal year 1967, 
Sanders Associates awarded subcontracts 
and purchase orders to approximately 
8,000 firms in 45 States. Sixty-one per- 
cent went to small businesses—firms 
that employ 500 people or less. 

These are impressive statistics, Mr. 
President. 

But, I said a moment ago that they do 
not tell the whole story. 

Because they omit one vital ingredient 
in Sanders’ rapid growth; an ingredient 
which cannot be put on a graph. 

Mr. Royden C. Sanders, Jr., founder 
and president of Sanders Associates, 
Inc., has explained that ingredient this 
way: 

The success of Sanders Associates has been 
people. People have been assembled with 
many types of training and skills. Their re- 
sponse to the challenges facing them has 
been responsible for the success we enjoy. 


I might say that I heartily concur in 
Mr. Sanders’ assessment. Not only has 
the company been able to rely on thou- 
sands of skilled New Hampshire natives, 
who know the meaning of quality pro- 
duction and characteristically believe in 
doing an honest day’s work, but also has 
been able to attract additional thousands 
of fine men and women as new residents 
of our State. To these newcomers, we ex- 
tend a warm hand of welcome. We are 
delighted to have them as part of our 
New Hampshire community. 

At Sanders Associates, people work to- 
gether in a systems management ap- 
proach to unravel complex scientific, 
engineering, and production problems. 
That they have been successful in this 
joint effort is dramatically evident. 

As one might expect, research and de- 
velopment account for a substantial por- 
tion of Sanders’ sales; 22 percent, or 
about $30 million last year, assuring a 
continuation of the diversity of programs 
that have been so important to the com- 
pany’s success. 

Production accounted for about 78 per- 
cent, or $110 million, as a result of the 
broad increase in manufacturing pro- 
grams. 

Sanders research teams have a talent 
for anticipating problems of technology 
and developing unique science-based 
solutions so that when the hour of need 
is at hand, this New Hampshire com- 
pany stands ready with proper solutions. 

The range of Sanders’ activities reads 
like a listing of the frontiers of the sci- 
ence of electronics. I should like to sketch 
them just briefly. 

Sanders electronic warfare systems are 
used in areas ranging from small arms 
fire and battlefield defense measures to 
aircraft and missile operation. Sanders 
developed a radar scoring system called 
Rascore which has raised the efficiency 
of gunnery training in the Armed Forces. 
Rascore instantly provides training per- 
sonnel with a record of hits and misses 
so the success of gunnery trainees can be 
evaluated immediately. In Sanders 
FAAR, forward area acquisition radar, 
is used in a battlefield system to detect 
low-fiying aircraft and to identify them 
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as friend or foe. It should be pointed out 
that some of the knowledge and tech- 
niques developed in these projects will 
contribute to new techniques of civilian 
air traffic control and safety. 

We Members of the Senate are not 
alone in being flooded with information. 
One recent study estimated that Ameri- 
can business is stuffing over a trillion 
pieces of paper a year into its files. The 
New York Times reports that technical 
reports, trade journals, documents, and 
books are being added to mankind’s col- 
lection of knowledge at the rate of one- 
half million pages a minute. 

This deluge of information is unman- 
ageable unless it can be stored and 
found to be used in an orderly manner. 
Computers have the voracious appetite 
to digest and store huge masses of in- 
formation. Sanders computer/display 
systems call up desired information from 
computers onto television-like screens. 
There it can be corrected, updated, or 
erased and replaced with new data, so 
that decisions will be based on accurate 
information. 

Industry, as well as government, has 
use for such display systems. A bank in 
Chicago uses a Sanders model 720 data 
management system to update accounts 
and increase protection for credit card 
customers. The Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. speeds customer service requests 
with a Sanders 720. Other 720’s are used 
by the Chicago police department to give 
officers instant access to police records. 
Another Sanders system, the 620, is a 
compact, desk-top unit which can be 
used by hotels and airlines for reserva- 
tions, and by industry for inventories. 

The legislature of one of our largest 
States is now in the process of install- 
ing a Sanders display system which may 
well become the envy of legislators 
across the land. Lawmakers will have 
facilities at 32 terminals in the State 
capital from which they can keep uv to 
date with the status of legislation by 
merely pressing a few buttons. On a dis- 
play screen they will see an eight-line 
synopsis of a bill, along with the bill 
number, its sponsor and all legislative 
action on the bill to date. 

Sanders Ocean Systems Division is do- 
ing pioneer work on the problems of 
ocean defense, undersea surveillance and 
tracking, and exploration of the ocean 
depths. One of Sanders major contribu- 
tions to national defense is the design 
and manuacture of sonobuoys for the 
United States Navy. Tens of thousands 
of sonobuoys have been built by Sanders 
for antisubmarine warfare. Sanders 
Ocean Systems Division is also active in 
the development of electronic systems for 
ocean research, wave measurement, and 
seismic exploration—work which will 
help lead America in understanding the 
essentially new world of the ocean. 

Most of us take instant communica- 
tions almost for granted. But reliable 
long-range communications are as des- 
perately needed by developing nations as 
they are by our Armed Forces. Sanders 
Associates design, produce, and install 
such systems. A case in point is a San- 
ders project for Pakistan, a nation 
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whose eastern and western parts are sep- 
arated by 1,200 miles. The Sanders com- 
munications system will provide new 
domestic and international telephone 
circuits closely linking east and west 
Pakistan with each other and with the 
rest of the world. The Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and Hawaii are prominent points 
on the globe at which Sanders systems 
and equipment are at work speeding 
long-range communications for Amer- 
ican Armed Forces. Sanders working in 
long-range communications is conducted 
by its International Ground Systems 
Division, presently located in Springfield, 
Va. The company recently broke ground 
at Reston, Va., for a 50,000-square-foot 
facility for the division. 

Teams of Sanders scientists are also 
breaking new trails in the areas of 
electro-optics, laser, and radiation sys- 
tems. Their work concerns such vital 
problems as weapon delivery systems, in- 
creased performance in smaller space for 
missiles of the future, preventing com- 
munications blackout of space vehicles 
reentering the atmosphere, space guid- 
ance systems, high speed flash detection 
and weapon effectiveness tracking. 

Thulium oxide 170, a promising new 
nuclear fuel, was developed in the labo- 
ratories of Sanders Nuclear Corp., 
jointly owned with Cambridge Nuclear. 
The company built and fueled the world’s 
first thulium oxide power generator. 
It is engaged in research under contract 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in the 
application of thulium 170 and thulium 
171 to power generation and use as a heat 
source, 

Sanders Associates product divisions 
have shared in the company’s overall 
growth. The Flexprint Division last year 
nearly doubled its output of flexible and 
hardboard printed circuitry for both in- 
dustrial and military customers. The in- 
strument and microwave divisions also 
showed substantial increases in produc- 
tive capacity and personnel with de- 
mands for subminiature rate gyros for 
the new standard missile and other elec- 
tromechanical devices and inertial com- 
ponents and products. 

Mr. President, this brief description of 
Sanders Associates’ activities in the field 
of electronics illustrates its importance 
to national defense and to the com:ner- 
cial life of our country by stimulating 
new ideas and translating them into 
reality. 

Sanders’ success is mirrored not only on 
its own growth charts, but also in the 
overall economic health of New Hamp- 
shire. The city of Nashua, where many 
Sanders activities are located, enjoys a 
1.4-percent unemployment rate. Man- 
chester, where other important Sanders 
plants employ 838 people, has an unem- 
ployment rate of only 2 percent. The 
State as a whole has the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in the Nation—2 percent. 
As New Hampshire’s largest employer, 
Sanders is an important factor in build- 
ing and maintaining a robust economy 
in the State. That economy is continuing 
to flourish; in 1967, for example, 31 new 
industries located in the State, and 45 
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New Hampshire-based companies ex- 
panded their operations. 

So I am very happy to point out to our 
colleagues, Mr. President, that New 
Hampshire is a State in which the bene- 
fits of highly sophisticated industry are 
blended with the most pleasant living, 
working and playing conditions. 

And, while it continues to be true that 
New Hampshire should be the first place 
one thinks of when planning a vacation, 
it is equally true that industry finds 
New Hampshire an ideal location for at- 
tracting the inquiring, searching, crea- 
tive men and women who demand self- 
fulfillment in their work, and, in doing 
so, spark America’s technological ad- 
vance. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESCISSION OF PREVIOUS ORDER 
TO ADJOURN UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to vacate the 

order by which it was agreed that the 

Senate would convene at 11 o’clock to- 

morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 27, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, February 26, 1968: 


ASSOCIATE JUDGES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Austin L. Fickling, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be associate judge for the District 
of Columbia court of appeals for the term 
of 10 years, vice a new position, Public Law 
90-178 approved December 8, 1967. 

William C. Pryor, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions for the 
term of 10 years, vice Austin L. Fickling, 
being elevated. 

James A. Belson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions for the 
term of 10 years, vice Catherine B. Kelly, 
elevated. 

Joyce Hens Green, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge for the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions, domestic 
relations branch, for the term of 10 years, 
vice Joseph C. Waddy, elevated. 
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“The Army Today”—Address by Secre- 
tary of the Army Stanley R. Resor 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
week the Secretary of the Army, Hon. 
Stanley R. Resor, addressed the Women’s 
Forum on National Security in Washing- 
ton, D.C. His subject was The Army 
Today.” 

In my opinion, the Secretary has made 
an excellent report to the public on the 
capabilities of the U.S. Army today. In 
addition he has told of some interesting 
work that our men are doing in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I commend this infor- 
mative speech to the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Army TODAY 


(Address by Hon. Stanley R. Resor, Secre- 
tary of the Army, to the Women's Forum 
on National Security, Washington, D.C., 
February 19, 1968) 

Mrs. Carr and Members of the Forum: I 
appreciate the opportunity to talk with 
you for a few minutes at this your 1968 Na- 
tional Convention. In a time when the Na- 
tion faces unusual challenges needing ever 
greater understanding, I especially value the 
opportunity to speak to this gathering. For 
over the years, you and the more than two 
million members of your eigħteen participat- 
ing organizations have shown concerned de- 
votion to your country. You have also di- 
rected your patriotic concern into useful 
channels by helping all the women of our 
Nation better understand the challenges and 
requirements of our national security. 

I want to speak to you tonight about the 
United States Army, its overall mission, how 
it is deployed to perform that mission, cur- 
rent developments in its training methods, 
and finally of some of the by-products of its 
primary mission. 

The Army’s primary task, of course, is to 
safeguard our military security. That secu- 
rity, we believe, is rooted in a commitment 
to collective defense. The United States and 
its allies today are demonstrating that com- 
mitment every day in Vietnam. 

Even as we are talking here tonight, re- 
inforcements are moving to that troubled 
nation—Marines from the West Coast, a 
brigade of airborne Army troops from the 
East Coast. They are deploying to Vietnam 
to help achieve a limited goal—which is to 
make it possible for the people of South 
Vietnam to suppress an externally directed 
and supported insurgency which threatens 
that country's existence, and at the same 
time to build a viable political structure. 
Our objectives are limited, but we hold to 
them firmly, We insist that North Vietnam 
must cease its effort to dictate the shape of 
South Vietnam’s future by terrorism, sub- 
version and force of arms. To that end, men 
of the Army are engaged in active combat 
tonight. 

We must also remain prepared to cope with 
a broad range of other contingencies, re- 
quiring forces and weapons of very diverse 
capabilities. For our Nation believes that 


the ability to respond promptly to limited 
aggressions both deters their occurrence and 
prevents them from expanding into larger 
conflicts. 

Therefore the Army must maintain what- 
ever land forces are necessary to protect this 
Nation from external attack, to keep our 
commitments to our allies, and to support 
the objectives of our foreign policy. 

In carrying out that mission, today’s 
United States Army is the best equipped, the 
best trained, and without question the best 
motivated, in our history. Over the past 
seven years, the Army's overall capabilities 
have steadily improved. At the same time 
we have met the requirements for deploy- 
ment of forces to Vietnam. Meanwhile, the 
Army still stands guard in other areas of the 
world where peace is threatened, from Ger- 
many to Korea. It has shown the ability to 
respond quickly and firmly to keep the peace 
when the threat arises suddenly, as in the 
Dominican Republic. And with all these ac- 
complishments, it still has managed to raise 
significantly the educational achievements, 
economic potential, motivation and self-dis- 
cipline of the nearly half million young men 
who enter its ranks each year. 

Today there are over 2,100,000 Americans 
serving this country as members of the 
United States Army. Almost 1,500,000 are 
in the active Army, a 50% increase over the 
size of our active Army in 1965. Over 600,000 
are citizen-soldiers of the Army’s Reserve 
Components. The majority of our active per- 
sonnel—about 65% —are assigned to combat 
divisions and brigades and the supporting 
elements directly associated with these com- 
bat units. There are in the active Army 19 
such divisions and 8 such brigades, with a 
total of 212 maneuver battalions. 

Of the overseas divisions, 7 are in Viet- 
nam, 5 in Europe and 2 in Korea. Total Army 
strength in Vietnam is over 330,000 men. 
Within the Continental United States we 
have programmed a strategic reserve force of 
5 active divisions. This force comprises three 
heavy divisions (two armored and one mech- 
anized); an airborne division; and an in- 
fantry division. In addition, we are currently 
in the process of reorganizing our Reserve 
Components. When this reorganization has 
been completed in May of this year, our 
Reserve Component force structure will be 
in balance with the active Army force struc- 
ture and with the requirements of con- 
tingency plans. In addition to providing 
combat units, our Reserves will be organized 
to provide necessary support forces both to 
round out the active Army and for the 
Reserve Components when the latter are 
called to active duty. 

The men in the nine divisions we have 
in Korea and Vietnam serve a 13-month 
and a one-year tour, respectively, and then 
are rotated to other assignments. This means 
that for the Far East we have an annual 
replacement requirement of about 400,000 
men. At the same time, approximately 40% 
of the active Army enlisted men are draftees 
serving 2 year tours which means that 
there is an annual turnover of nearly 400,000 
men leaving the Army each year and a like 
number entering to take their places. 

For this reason the training of new recruits 
is a constant task of major proportions. And 
on how well the Army accomplishes that mis- 
sion of training depends, in large measure, 
how well it is able to perform its other duties 
throughout the world. 

To fulfill the training mission, we have in- 
creased the number of our Army Training 
Centers from 5 at the start of the Berlin 
crisis in August 1961 to 11 today. But more 
importantly, we have raised significantly the 
quality of our training, for as the Army’s 


Chief of Staff, General Harold K. Johnson, 
recently put it, “It is the man, not the weap- 
on, that wins wars.” 

The average recruit today comes to us with 
greater achievements on his record and sig- 
nificantly higher ability than at any other 
period in our history. He is bigger and 
stronger than the men who fought in other 
wars; an inch and one-quarter taller and 
eighteen pounds heavier than the doughboy 
of World War I; half an inch taller and seven 
pounds heavier than the soldier of World 
War II. He is also better educated. During 
World War II, about 38% of our men were 
high school graduates or better. Today, 80% 
have at least a high school education. 

Today there is more efficient and helpful 
reception and orientation when the new re- 
cruit enters a training center. He receives 
more personalized attention while he is there. 
And on completion of his training, compu- 
terized data processing helps fit his assign- 
ment to his own pre-service skills and proven 
abilities, to match the right man with the 
right job. 

The training itself is far different from 
that which was given to men entering the 
Army for service in World War II or Korea. 
For instance, there is a new kind of rifle in- 
struction called Trainfire. The soldier no 
longer is taught only how to adjust his rifle 
sights to a known distance and fire at a bulls- 
eye on a plainly visible target. With Train- 
fire’s simulation of combat conditions, he 
takes his rifle and moves out across an un- 
even terrain, shooting sometimes from the 
hip at realistic jump-up targets in human 
outline, which he must identify and hit 
quickly. He is also taught new techniques 
for engaging targets accurately at night. 

The Army has made increasing use of both 
the newest and the oldest teaching devices. 
It has pioneered in the use of television for 
certain types of classroom instruction. At the 
same time, once fundamental principles have 
been explained, the emphasis is on learning 
by doing with close supervision. There are 
extra instructor personnel on hand to cri- 
tique each trainee’s efforts and show him how 
to improve. 

We seek out Vietnam veterans as instruc- 
tor personnel, and assigned 13,000 of them to 
training centers last year. In 1964 we insti- 
tuted the drill sergeant program. Drill ser- 
geants are men specially chosen for qualities 
of leadership, who are given rigorous special 
instruction before the Army will entrust 
recruits to their care. The drill sergeant 
studies each trainee, his strengths and weak- 
nesses, and works with him as much as is 
necessary to turn him into a capable soldier. 
Instead of sitting through formal lectures by 
strangers, trainees now receive two-thirds 
of their 344 hours of instruction from their 
own drill sergeant—who knows them, and is 
on hand throughout the day after the formal 
instruction is over to make sure the lessons 
he has taught have been thoroughly ab- 
sorbed. These methods have produced a 
marked increase in trainee proficiency. 

The training not only is better, it lasts 
longer. In World War II and Korea, training 
time had to be shortened. Now for the first 
time in any major war, we have lengthened 
time spent in training. After basic combat 
training many men go on to eight weeks 
of advanced individual training, where they 
learn to perform effectively as members of a 
fire team, squad or platoon. For the soldier 
with a Vietnam assignment, an extra week 
has been added at the end of advanced in- 
dividual training, devoted entirely to prepar- 
ing him for the Vietnam environment and 
the conditions of warfare in that country. 
Other soldiers go from basic training to 
specialist schools where they learn skills 
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necessary for duty in our combat support 
and service support units. On arrival in 
South Vietnam, a soldier receives still more 
training—first at the replacement center, 
and then for up to ten days more with the 
unit to which he is assigned. He learns his 
unit’s mission, and the special requirements 
of its area of operation. Training continues 
periodically throughout his tour, making 
him a more effective member of his unit and 
reducing the possibility of his becoming a 
casualty. The results can be measured in 
commanders’ reports of their units’ per- 
formance under fire and the professional 
manner in which our men have responded to 
the challenges they have faced. 

To match the 50% expansion in the active 
Army, we have had to increase the officer 
corps. We have been able to accomplish this 
expansion more effectively because we have 
in the Army today a large number of officers 


with combat service in World War II and. 


Korea. This has provided the leavening of 
experience needed to rapidly and effectively 
train our younger officers for the responsi- 
bilities they face in combat. Our new officers 
come primarily from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, the ROTC Program at our 
universities, and from our Officer Candidate 
Schools. As in past emergencies, the primary 
means of rapidly expanding officer procure- 
ment has been through our Office Candidate 
program. As the Vietnam buildup began and 
the training was expanded, six new officers 
candidate schools were opened. As require- 
ments have leveled off, we have now discon- 
tinued officer candidate input at all schools 
except those at Forts Benning, Belvoir and 
Sill. Under our OCS college option program, 
however, about 90% of our new officer can- 
didates will be college graduates. This will 
assist in maintaining the high standards we 
have established for the officer corps. 

We are planning for an increasing num- 
ber of ROTC graduates entering on active 
duty next year, and we are also expanding 
enrollment at the Military Academy at West 
Point from about 2,500 cadets in 1964 to ap- 
proximately 4,400 by 1971. 

In addition, to provide more non-com- 
missioned officers with needed special skills, 
we opened last September at Fort Benning 
our first Non-Commissioned Officer Candi- 
date Course, providing intensive instruction 
to train graduates of advanced training as 
infantry sergeants with special skills. Today 
we have a total of three of these courses in 
operation at Fort Benning, Fort Knox and 
Fort Sill. We plan to continue expanding this 
program. 

Thus, in terms of training, today’s soldier 
has more opportunity to become proficient 
in the necessary skills than ever before. And 
he can put that training to more effective 
use because he fights with field equipment 
far in advance of that in use even ten years 
ago. 

The M-16 rifle is an example of this im- 
provement. This weapon has proven to be 
especially effective in Vietnam due to its light 
weight and capability to deliver a great vol- 
ume of accurate fire. An individual armed 
with the M-16 can carry 300 rounds of am- 
munition compared to 120 rounds for its 
predecessor, the M-14, without any addition 
to the total weight carried. 

The Redeye, a man-portable, shoulder-fired 
weapon, gives the soldier an effective defense 
against low flying aircraft. The new M-79 
grenade launcher has added firepower to the 
rifle squad. And the new “load-bearing” web 
equipment and lighter weapons and ammu- 
nition permit the infantryman to move on 
foot with less fatigue and a greater payload. 

Our tactical concepts have kept pace with 
the increased effectiveness of our arms. One 
of the most revolutionary of these in its 
potential impact on the battlefield is the 
coming-of-age of tactical air mobility. The 
use of helicopters to transport our men into 
combat and to shift them within the battle 
area has given us a marked mobility advan- 
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tage over the enemy in Vietnam. A significant 
first achieved by the Army in this field has 
been the organization and employment in 
combat of an entire division, the 1st Cavalry, 
specifically organized, equipped and trained 
for air mobile operations. 

The growth of the air mobile concept has 
been marked by a steady increase in the qual- 
ity and quantity of our helicopter fleet. In 
1961 the Army had approximately 2,400 heli- 
copters, most of which were equipped with 
conventional piston engines. Today we have 
well over 6,500 helicopters, most of which are 
new models powered by modern gas turbine 
engines and capable of carrying heavier loads 
over greater distances. This has meant an 
eight-fold increase in our helicopter lift capa- 
bility since 1961. 

Another concept called Riverine Warfare 
involves the use of special, shallow draft, 
armored watercraft for troop lift, command 
and control and fire support. In Vietnam 
these small vessels move on rivers and canals 
in the Mekong Delta to the objective area 
where our men debark and operate against 
the enemy, shifting between water and land 
areas not suited for conventional amphibious 
operations. 

These are some of the highlights of Army 
activities today in guarding our military se- 
curity. But defense of our country’s physical 
safety, although it is our mission to which all 
others are subordinate, is not the only service 
which today’s Army performs. As a by-prod- 
uct of its national security mission, the 
United States Army is helping build a strong- 
er society here at home. Indeed, I believe 
that ultimately one of the Army’s most 
significant long-term contributions to our 
Nation’s strength will prove to be those 
things that the Army has done for the men 
who serve in it. 

The Army opens to every young man who 
serves in it an opportunity to be treated as 
a full equal, and to rise or fall on his own 
efforts and abilities. This is particularly im- 
portant for Negro Americans, who sometimes 
find their opportunities in the civilian sector 
limited by racial prejudice. The Army does 
not refuse anyone’s services because of the 
color of his skin; and it does not restrict him 
on that basis, either. 

Military service offers the opportunity to 
overcome social, economic or educational de- 
privation. The Army can assist the disad- 
vantaged young man to realize a potential 
which a limited social or educational back- 
ground may have hidden. He is likely to be 
a more useful citizen when he comes out of 
the Army than when he went in. And in 
learning to use and raise the abilities of even 
the most disadvantaged, we have also en- 
hanced our training capabilities and military 
efficiency. 

An outstanding success in this area is 
Project One Hundred Thousand, a Depart- 
ment of Defense program now entering its 
second year. Under this program the military 
services are to accept each year for enlist- 
ment or induction 100,000 young men who, 
because of test score deficiencies, or in a few 
cases minor physical defects, would other- 
wise have been rejected for military service. 
These men train with all other recruits and 
must meet exactly the same standard of per- 
formance. We have made it easier for them to 
get in, but no easier to stay. 

The results have been most encouraging. 
The failure rate of the Project One Hundred 
Thousand group from basic combat train- 
ing has been only 2.9%—considerably lower 
than we had expected. And the response of 
the men has been heartening. For example, 
out of 175 Project One Hundred Thousand 
men taking advanced individual training at 
Fort McClelian, Alabama, six graduated from 
the Leader’s Course and went on to become 
advanced individual training squad leaders. 
More have been recommended for leadership 
training. These men have proven themselves 
good soldiers, and have gained skills, dis- 
cipline, and confidence which will stay with 
them for the rest of their lives. To the Army’s 
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benefit and theirs, we are proving that, as 
President Johnson has said, “The Nation 
can never again afford to deny to men who 
can effectively serve their Country, the obli- 
gation—and the right—to share in a basic 
responsibility of citizenship.” 

The Army also offers all its members an 
opportunity to acquire technical and voca- 
tional skills useful in civilian life. The 
Armed Forces provide enlisted men with 
training in some 1,500 different skills in 
more than 2,000 separate courses. Today, 55% 
of Armed Forces enlisted personnel are work- 
ing in military skills which have related 
civilian counterparts. We are now moving 
toward the goal that no man who honor- 
ably completes his military service should 
have to face unemployment because he does 
not have a marketable civilian skill. Project 
Transition aims at providing maximum in- 
service training to men about to leave the 
Army who are not yet headed directly to a 
civilian job—whether because of limited edu- 
cation, training in only combat skills, or 
need to modify a civilian-related skill to fit 
private industry’s needs. Through counsel- 
ing, use of existing programs, special on-the- 
job training classes, and programed instruc- 
tion, Project Transition uses the free time 
of the man about to be released—to train 
him for productive civilian employment. 

Thus you can see that the Army, in pro- 
tecting our country from external dangers, 
is enhancing the domestic strength on which 
our overall security depends. You can be 
proud that in Vietnam, and throughout the 
world, the dedication and sacrifice of our 
soldiers is demonstrating our determination 
to honor our collective security commit- 
ments which are the foundation of our na- 
tional defense policy. You can also feel satis- 
faction that for an ever increasing number 
of Army personnel, the time of their military 
service is an opportunity and benefit for the 
soldier and the civilian sector as well as for 
the Army. And you can help the men and 
women of the Army by lending your support 
and influence to tell the story of the Army 
as it is: an organization which has shown 
it not only can keep pace with the chal- 
lenges of a rapidly changing world, but also 
can instruct and inspire our young men and 
help make them better citizens. 

Thank you. 


Propaganda, Plus Counterpropaganda, 
Does Not Equal Truth: National Edu- 
cational Television’s “North Vie * 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the rigorous 
competition of ideas in “the marketplace 
of thought” is the basic mechanism in- 
stituted and nurtured by free people to 
arrive at truth. In this competitive proc- 
ess sooner or later the half-baked, men- 
dacious, and mistaken will fall by the 
wayside. It was with much wisdom then 
that the framers of the Constitution saw 
fit to place freedom of expression firmly 
in the first amendment, and that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
seen fit on numerous occasions to raise 
this freedom to a preferred place among 
the catalog of freedoms in the remainder 
of the Bill of Rights. 

Yet few need to be reminded that in 
recent history governments and other in- 
stitutions have on a large scale sought to 
undermine the competition of ideas 
through propaganda. Propagandistic 
statements are never put forth to com- 
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pete on their merits in the search for 
truth, but rather they are put forth in 
an effort to cripple that search. We would 
be then deceiving ourselves if we seri- 
ously debated propagandistic statements 
on their merits because they were not put 
forth to advance dialog but to pervert it. 
In short, by consciously allowing the in- 
jection of propaganda into our dialog, 
we are not thereby bravely affirming our 
faith in the competition of ideas, but 
rather we are totally and completely 
denying the valuable function of this 
essential process. 

Recently I signed a letter along with 
several other Congressmen protesting 
the National Educational Television’s 
telecast of Felix Greene’s film “North 
Vietnam.” I registered my protest not 
because the film contained ideas with 
which I was in disagreement, or because 
the network is indirectly subsidized by 
the taxpayer and therefore should not 
present views unfavorable to Americans, 
but because it cleverly sought to obfus- 
cate rather than elucidate the issues, I 
thought that the network showed a re- 
grettable misunderstanding of the nature 
of propaganda. There has been no issue 
in the history of this country that has 
needed public dialog more than the Viet- 
nam crisis. Yet dialog is not advanced 
through deliberate distortions of the 
truth from either side. Propaganda, plus 
counterpropaganda, does not equal truth. 

Because I would like to make public 
my position underlying my protest of the 
airing of this film, I am placing in the 
Recorp at this point a letter I received 
from NET President John F. White, 
which defends the showing, as well as my 
response opposing it: 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
New York, N.Y., January 19, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: I am happy to reply 
to your letter concerning an NET program 
which contains a portion of the Felix Greene 
film on North Vietnam. Ours is a program 
lasting almost two hours in the “NET Jour- 
nal.” It is titled “North Vietnam,” and is be- 
ing made available to our affiliated stations 
for initial broadcast on January 22. 

The program contains a 49 minute version 
of Mr. Greene's film which NET edited. The 
version now showing in motion picture 
theaters runs 85 minutes. About 60 minutes 
of the NET program are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the film and Vietnam issues by 
David Schoenbrun, the journalist who is cur- 
rently a lecturer on Vietnamese history at 
Columbia University, and Robert Scalapino, 
professor of political science at the University 
of California (Berkeley), one of the most 
articulate academic defenders of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy in Southeast 
Asia. This discussion is moderated by Richard 
McCutchen of NET. 

I am attaching a transcript of the entire 
program, May I call your attention to the 
opening statement by Mr. McCutchen which 
seeks to place the film segment in context 
for viewers and includes a quote from Mr. 
Greene stating that he was not impartial in 
making this film and that he was opposed 
to the war. I believe you will also be in- 
terested in the discussion immediately fol- 
lowing the film segment which begins on 
Page 9 of the transcript and excerpts from 
which are also attached. Here Scalapino and 
Schoenbrun forcefully discuss the question 
of the film’s integrity. 

We believe that it is in the public interest 
to bring to the American people the widest 
range of information on matters of great im- 
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portance to them such as the war in Vietnam. 
Indeed, we have presented five “NET Jour- 
nal” programs on aspects of Vietnam re- 
cently. In this instance, while we do not 
pretend that the film segment alone is ob- 
jective, we believe that the framework in 
which it appears, containing effectively 
stated and sharply differing views, is ap- 
propriate. 

We believe that in the treatment of con- 
troversial subjects, it is appropriate for in- 
terested Americans to have the opportunity 
to hear conflicting opinions. We have great 
faith in the judgment of the American peo- 
ple and in their ability to examine contro- 
versy and identify the truth. 

The additional attachments are related to 
the version of the Greene film presented in 
motion picture theaters and not to the NET 
program. Nevertheless, I hope you will find 
them interesting and useful. 

Finally, the charges contained in your 
letter in reference to our earlier NET filmed 
documentary on Cuba were equally mistaken 
and we will be happy at any time to provide 
you with background information on that 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. WHITE. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1968. 
Mr, JOHN F, WHITE, 
National Educational Television, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Warre: Thank you for your letter 
of January 19 responding to my objections 
to your network’s telecast of Felix Greene’s 
film “North Vietnam”, I appreciate your 
reply and copies of the transcript and news 
clippings regarding the film. 

The film itself is clearly progaganda. Even 
from your letter and from the comments of 
favorable reviewers which you sent, there 
seems to be no doubt on this point. Upon 
being advised of the contents of the film, I 
therefore undertook to register my protest 
in the form of joining with several other 
Congressmen in a letter to you prepared by 
former Congressman Walter H. Judd urging 
that the film not be aired. 

The transcript which you subsequently 
provided was of great interest and amelio- 
rated a few of my original objections—but 
only a few. In the analysis following the film 
I compliment you on your efforts, through 
the remarks of Professor Robert Scalapino, 
to put this matter in some perspective. On 
balance, however, I do not think that you 
succeeded. 

No balance is achieved, in my judgment, 
because the network's efforts to identify the 
film as one-sided propaganda shown only as 
much for the edification of the viewers was 
tepid and most unclear. Furthermore, the 
total impression after viewing fifty minutes 
of clearly biased films, followed by a limited 
split discussion of one supporter and one 
challenger, left a clearly favorable impression 
toward the North Vietnamese war efforts. 

Now the heart of the matter, of course, 
is what harm can really be done by showing 
a clearly one-sided program in the midst 
of so many leaning the other way. To sup- 
port this you affirm your “great faith in the 
judgment of the American people and in their 
ability to examine controversy and identify 
truth.” I share this faith whole-heartedly, 
but I think you are displaying your naivity 
if you mean by this statement to imply that 
the fundamental problem is not one step 
beyond this. The problem lies not in the 
judgment of the American people, but rather 
in the competence and the willingness of the 
news media to provide complete and unbiased 
reporting upon which people can make their 
judgments. 

A propaganda film—for either side—is 
completely counter to these goals. The sole 
purpose of propaganda is to muddle issues, 
distort truth, and misguide judgments. Your 
showing of the film, in a sense, is a step 
down the road toward “(Joe) McCarthyism”. 
You will no doubt react indignantly to this 
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statement as I am sure you consider yourself 
to be traveling in precisely the opposite di- 
rection. But fundamentally your efforts 
amount to precisely the same thing, Propa- 
ganda obscures truth, invites counter propa- 
ganda, and smothers dialogue. 

Vietnam as an issue is fraught with enough 
difficulties without further distortions from 
either side. In fact, this issue probably rep- 
resents the greatest breakdown of the repre- 
sentative process in the history of our coun- 
try. Much of this is the fault of the Admin- 
istration for making crucial decisions behind 
closed doors excluding the judgments and 
the wisdom of the rest of society. And I must 
add that it is also the fault of the Congress 
for not demanding that public dialogue be 
undertaken. I see in your efforts an attempt 
to rectify this and for this I compliment you. 
However, your chosen means—propaganda— 
are grieyously self defeating and on these 
grounds I must object. 

Incidentally, I did read with interest the 
news clippings you sent in your letter of 
January 29 which you alleged were “typical 
of public reaction across the country”. They 
were obviously not, and this again illustrates 
your proclivity to pre-select. Enclosed is an 
editorial from a fine newspaper in my state, 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, which does 
not seem to share your view of public re- 
action. Call this “a-typical” if you will, but 
I am sure that many additional similar views 
can be found, 

Thank you again for responding and if you 
have further comments I would be interested 
in receiving them. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Freedom: My Heritage, My Responsibility 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a great 
part of a Senator’s day is spent review- 
ing the written word. Seldom can the 
rhetoric of this daily deluge of words jolt 
the senses as does the letter by Capt. 
James J. Kirschke entitled, “Freedom: 
My Heritage, My Responsibility.” 

Captain Kirschke received the George 
Washington Honor Medal Award from 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa., for setting forth in his letter 
the essence of American freedom which 
is an American heritage and an American 
responsibility to guard. 

I feel compelled, especially during these 
unhappy hours of so much American self- 
criticism, to ask unanimous consent that 
Captain Kirschke's letter be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks so that many 
may share this beautiful expression of “I 
Am an American.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM: My HERITAGE, My RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Capt. James: J. Kirschke, U.S. Marine 
Corp) 

President Abraham Lincoln on November 
21, 1864, wrote in a letter to Mrs. Bixby, 


whose 5 sons were reported killed in battle: 
“I pray that our Heavenly Father may as- 
suage the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of freedom.” 

As a boy I was taught by my Christian 
family to contend for the values that I found 
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estimable. In a quiet way, my parents and 
those I respected demonstrated that a good 
man must always battle for the valuable 
things he cherishes. 

As I grew older and came to know more 
about our country, my respect and love for 
America and the American people grew with 
the years. Like many other Americans, my 
family and I have always been able to live 
comfortably, to come and go as we desired, 
and to say pretty much what we wanted to 
say without fear of harm. We all went to 
school, attended church, played sports, made 
friends, dated, and danced. 

Through reading and listening to other 
Americans, I learned that the idea of “bury- 
ing” democracy looms large in the Commu- 
nist mind, The idea that the Communists 
are trying to take away the comfortable life 
that we enjoy rankled in me. As a young 
man, I realized my responsibility to make 
whatever sacrifices were necessary to main- 
tain our heritage of freedom. 

While I was in Viet Nam in the Marine 
Infantry, the last sacrifice that I offered on 
the altar of freedom were my legs. When 
one considers that originally by enlisting I 
offered my life to fight for the cause of free- 
dom, I still did not have to make the com- 
plete sacrifice of my offering. Two legs are 
not too much to give in return for all that 
my country has given me. 

Now, each morning, when I strap on my 
prostheses, I thank God I can still stand 
up and enjoy my freedom, along with all 
the other Americans who have labored so 
hard to bear our unique heritage, which is 
the continuing responsibility of all of us. We 
carry this burden with the solemn pride of 
those who have loved and not lost. 


Corporation Farming 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great increase in the interest of 
rural America with the stepped-up ac- 
tivity of the corporations buying rural 
real estate. 

The reactions to the news of further 
encroachment on the rural scene are 
usually quick and sharp by community 
organizations and leaders. 

Several reasons are cited for this move- 
ment into purchasing farms by corpora- 
tions: First, they are purchased as a 
hedge against continued inflation; sec- 
ond, corporations are able to attain bet- 
ter control in the market of agricultural 
products that are inelastic in demand; 
third, corporations are able to use farm- 
ing operations as a tax writeoff; and, 
fourth, there are attractive Government 
compensations which instead of benefit- 
ing the family farmer increase the in- 
come of these corporations. 

Several States, notably South Dakota, 
are taking aggressive legislative steps to 
prevent the further enlargement of cor- 
porate holdings within the State. Many 
farm organization periodicals report 
overflow meetings whenever the matter 
of the effects of corporate farming is dis- 
cussed. Doanes Agricultural Digest made 
a study which was partially reported in 
January while the Farmers Union Herald 
and the National Farmers Union news- 
letter have made a detailed study of the 
1965 income tax returns used by corpo- 
rations or off-farm owners. The February 
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15 issue of Farmland lists the farm pur- 
chasing activities of several large corpo- 
rations who are in diversified businesses 
already. 

Because of the resulting loss of indi- 
vidual farmers, and perhaps the move- 
ment out of the community into metro- 
politan areas in search of income by the 
family, there is an economic and social 
negative impact to the community. 
Churches lose members, school districts 
lose students and tax base, stores lose 
customers, service charges for public 
benefits either have to increase or the 
quality of service has to decrease. It is 
no wonder that most farm communities 
are deeply concerned about the con- 
tinuing trend of low farm income, the 
continual attempt to achieve a higher 
peak of efficiency by those remaining, and 
at the same time having such attempts 
lead in the direction of further enlarge- 
ment of their holdings in order to reach 
a higher degree of volume or efficiency. 
We already see the results of fewer and 
fewer farms in the continued migration 
of the unequipped into our crowded ur- 
ban areas, or the remaining farmers hav- 
ing to enlarge or combine their present 
school districts, meaning longer and 
longer travel to schools by the children, 
or poorer and poorer mail service to rural 
villages and farm residents. 

The mockery of all this is that farm 
parity is now and has been at disasterous 
levels since 1960, and still we see land 
values being increased and farm mort- 
gage debts accelerate simultaneously 
from the pressure of the remaining farm- 
ers to expand their acreage in order to 
reduce their unit cost of operating the 
land, plus the advent of well-heeled 
corporations in the land buying market. 

The comparison of our own Govern- 
ment’s policies in this regard is a sad 
eee which must be added to this 

e. 

In several of our foreign aid programs 
we are insisting that the land systems in 
those foreign nations who seek our 
financial assistance be designed to take 
away or break up large land holdings and 
to sell or give them to the individuals. 
Yet here in our own country we are prac- 
ticing exactly the opposite. 

The easy solution, in one sentence, to 
this entire problem is to “increase the 
income to farmers.” The problems arise 
as to the best means and most accept- 
able route in which to accomplish this 
goal. But whatever it takes, it is way 


past time that we as a nation stop 


robbing from those on the soil if for no 
other reason than such destruction of our 
Nation’s base will eventually lead to the 
8 of the superstructure balanced 
above. 


Estonian Independence 


HON. CHARLES H. PERCY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 24 we commemorated the 50th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the Estonian Republic. The day 
may be remembered, for it represents a 
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day of independence and freedom which 
is meaningful to all of us who live in lib- 
erty. 

It grieves me and all free men that 
the national sovereignty of the Estonian 
people was violated 28 years ago. That 
their national spirit has survived is evi- 
dence of the perseverance and courage 
of Estonians everywhere. 

Let us pray that Estonian independ- 
ence may once again be declared, that 
Estonian freedom may once again be es- 
tablished, that Estonian dreams of lib- 
erty may once again be fulfilled. 


Hudson’s Washington News Media 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will be pleased to learn that 
my constituents, Howard Penn Hudson 
and Mary Elizabeth Hudson, have done 
a yoeman job of collecting, in one com- 
prehensive compilation, the data con- 
concerning the world’s largest concen- 
tration of news correspondents, those 
in Washington, D.C. 

This is especially a distinct service to 
us in Congress who, in some measure, 
help to make the news and seek out 
those who communicate it. 

The information regarding Hudson’s 
Washington News Media Contacts Di- 
rectory of the National Press Building, 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—1,322 newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio-TV news bureaus, newsletters, 
free lance writers—and 1,581 correspondents 
and editors and their assignments are listed 
in the first edition of Hudson’s Washington 
News Media Contacts Directory, published 
in February. 

This is the first comprehensive compila- 
tion ever made of the world's largest con- 
centration of news correspondents, the 
Washington press corps. One distinctive 
feature is that functions and specialties (i.e. 
science, business, space, military, etc.) are 
given for the major news agencies, both 
print and electronic. This identification will 
enable those who have business with the 
press to get into the right channels, and 
will save the press countless time lost in 
answering numerous inquiries about their 
organizational structures. 

“The getting and giving of information 
is a major industry in Washington,” the 
editors pointed out. “Our aim is to improve 
the communications between news sources 
and news seekers.” 

The Directory is divided into 27 sections, 
including an alphabetical listing of news- 
papers and radio-TV stations by states, news 
bureaus representing more than two news- 
papers, specialized news services and syn- 
dicates, Canadian and foreign newspapers, 
radio-TV networks, general and specialized 
magazines, newsletters, and free lance 
writers. 

Quarterly revisions, beginning in March, 
will be furnished to subscribers to the Di- 
rectory. 

The editors, Howard and Mary Hudson, are 
public relations counselors with long Wash- 
ington backgrounds. Howard Penn Hudson 
is a past president of the Washington Chap- 
ter of the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica and editor of the professional publica- 
tion, the Public Relations Quarterly. 

Following are some statistical highlights 
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about the Washington press corps based on 
the Directory: 

345 newspapers have Washington corre- 
spondents. New York state newspapers have 
the largest number, 45, closely followed by 
Texas and California. Nevada, West Virginia 
and Wyoming are not represented. 

Of the 115 foreign newspapers represented, 
18 are Canadian, 12 are British, and Japan 
and Germany have nine each. 

In addition to the large radio-TV networks 
news staffs, there are 61 stations represented 
in Washington. California has six, New York 
five, and South Carolina five. 

There are 361 specialized magazines serv- 
ing business, labor, military, education and 
other interests, of which 182 are published 
in Washington. 

Washington is a major publishing center 
in its own right. It not only has such giants 
as the National Geographic, U.S. News and 
World Report and American Aviation, it is 
the headquarters of numerous important 
specialized publications which draw on the 
wealth of information developed by the fed- 
eral government and private research orga- 
nizations. 

There are nearly 100 newsletters published 
in Washington which are listed in the Di- 
rectory. The newsletters probably originated 
in Washington and two organizations, the 
Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., and the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. have domi- 
nant positions in this field. 

The Associated Press and United Press In- 
ternational have the largest staffs, and the 
New York Times has more correspondents 
than any other single newspaper represented. 

Gannett News Service and Newhouse Na- 
tional News Service share in representing 
the largest number of single ownership news- 
papers. Of the independent bureaus repre- 
senting multiple owned newspapers, Griffin- 
Larrabee News Bureau has the largest num- 
ber of papers, closely followed by Carpenter 
News Bureau and Timmons News Service. 
Newhouse and Scripps Howard Newspaper 
Alliance lead in the numbers of correspond- 
ents for single ownership bureaus. 

Of the general magazines, Newsweek and 
Time have the largest staffs. 

Of the specialized magazines, McGraw Hill 
dominates, with a bureau representing 40 
different publications. 

Metropolitan Washington is served by 72 
newspapers, 33 radio-TV stations and nine 
magazines. 

Hudson's Washington News Media Con- 
tacts Directory, edited by Howard Penn Hud- 
son and Mary Elizabeth Hudson, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1968, 188 pp., $27.50. 


Finding the Answer in the American Way 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
been requested by a constituent to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
entitled Finding the Answer in the 
American Way,” published in the Woo- 
1895 Ohio, Daily Record of February 17, 
1 8 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be placed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINDING THE ANSWER IN THE AMERICAN WAY 


Thursday night’s panel at the Wooster 
Mennonite Church concerning the war in 
Vietnam was a demonstration of sincere con- 
cern, 
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Six Woosterians who had taken part in the 
clergymen’s meeting of protest of the Viet- 
nam war in Washington shared their experi- 
ences and views with more than 100 persons 
from the community. 

Their experiences in Washington convinced 
them, they said, that congressmen read their 
mail and that well-thought-out letters have 
their effect. 

The Woosterians talked with Senators 
Stephen Young and Frank Lausche and with 
Congressman John M. Ashbrook, among 
others. 

They were in Washington at a strategic 
time. The Vietnam attack was on. Washing- 
ton was disturbed and concerned. 

Congressman Ashbrook told the Wooster 
people that he was deeply concerned and 
made the charge that he and others in Con- 
gress were being deceived constantly by the 
administration. 

Young has from the beginning opposed 
the war. Lausche has come to the conclusion 
that a negotiated peace is the only out for 
this country. Ashbrook believes that the na- 
tion may have to retreat into some form of 
isolationism. 

Meetings such as the one held Thursday 
night at the Wooster Mennonite Church do 
have their effect. They help to balance the 
power in days like these when the executive 
branch runs rough-shod over the legislative 
branch. 

We agree with the Rev. Mr. Swartzback 
that talk IS healthy”. We commend the 
members of the Wooster delegation for being 
willing to share their views and their experi- 
ences, They took with them to Washington 
nearly 1,000 signatures of local people who 
are anxious about Vietnam and want some- 
thing done about it. 

We were disturbed by reports that the 
Stokely Carmichaels and their ilk are estab- 
lishing arsenals in our cities. Breaches of the 
laws must be dealt with firmly, but we must 
also make haste in eliminating the causes for 
these riots. 

We're now in the kind of bind that our 
enemies would want us to be in. We are 
caught in this war which we can’t seem to 
end, and, because of the war’s expense, we 
cannot do the thing we should do in our 
cities. This is a real dilemma. 

We'll find a way out, we are sure—and it 
will be an American way, brought on by 
citizen concern such as that manifest in 
Thursday's meeting. Riots, and the looting 
and shooting which follow, will only prolong 
our agony, widen our breaches and sharpen 
our differences. 


What an American Is 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 22, 1968 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a letter written by one 
of the young people of my congressional 
district directed to the editor of the 
Portsmouth Times, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Patriotism and valor are seemingly 
vanishing in this day of beatniks and 
hippies. My faith, however, in the well- 
being of future generations and the con- 
tinued success of our democracy is re- 
stored when I read an article such as the 
one Janice Diehlmann, an eighth-grade 
student at Union School, McDermott, 
Ohio, wrote in which she sets forth her 
beliefs in America and describes what 
being an American means to her. I am 
immensely proud of this young lady, and 
wish to commend her not only for her 
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ability to express herself so well, but also 
for the sentiments she expresses, The 
splendid training she has received both 
at home and in the school is obvious. I 
commend this article for the reading of 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives and kindly request that Janice’s 
letter be included in the RECORD: 
WRITER STATES BELIEFS 


EDITOR OF THE TIMES: 

I believe an American is one who loves, re- 
spects, and will fight for his country. In the 
past wars—French and Indian, Revolution- 
ary, War of 1812, Civil War, Spanish Ameri- 
can War, World Wars I and II, and the Ko- 
rean War—men fought for a cause they be- 
lieved in. 

The great men that have laid down their 
lives for our country are remembered for 
their courage. The things our flag stand for 
were created by these soldiers. Now they 
fight to keep the past upon its throne. 

An American may be of any race, national- 
ity, or religion, but this wouldn’t matter as 
long as he remains loyal and devoted to our 
country. 

It says in Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” 

To me, this means that although you may 
be different you are just as good but no bet- 
ter than your fellow citizen. 

I believe that anyone who could stand and 
say the pledge to the flag—“I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all”—and mean 
it has the right to own the title of Amer- 
ican. 

It says in the Declaration of Independence, 
one of the most important documents in 
America’s history, “that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” A full-fledged 
American has freedom to the extent that it 
doesn’t infringe upon others’ freedom. 

In the Star-Spangled Banner it says, “Oe'r 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave,” and on every coin it reads “In God 
We Trust.” These things may not be recog- 
ge by many people but to me they mean a 
ot. 

An American, in my opinion, is one dedi- 
cated to the belief in our nation. He faces 
its problems and fights for what he thinks 
is right. He respects the beliefs of his 
brothers all over the world. 

He honors the flag and the history behind 
it. Although he may not believe in a certain 
law, he will obey it and respect the people 
who enforce these laws. 

He is one who supports the government 
and the schools, votes in elections, pays 
taxes, expresses his opinion, or maybe— 
maybe just an ordinary person that knows 
he’s darn proud to be one. To me, this is 
what an American is. 

JANICE DIEHLMANN, 
Eighth Grade, Union School. 


Police Chiefs Association Pleads for Effec- 
tive Federal Gun Laws 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a further 
comment on the need for effective and 
enforceable Federal firearms laws was 
forwarded to me recently by the execu- 
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tive director of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Quinn Tamm. 

The association has been concerned 
with firearms in the hands of criminals 
since 1908. Iu has consistently supported 
laws to make it more difficult to crimi- 
nals to openly purchase firearms, to the 
detriment of public safety and to the 
detriment of the legitimate sportsmen. 

Speaking for the association, Mr. 
Tamm outlines the 60-year effort of the 
association to separate the criminal from 
his gun, including its unremitting support 
of the proposed legislation now pending 
before the Congress. 

Mr. Tamm described President John- 
son’s plea for the passage of these fire- 
arms laws as “compelling” and said it 
“impels me to write you once again to 
express the support of this association 
for your gun control legislation.” 

I believe that Senators should have the 
benefit of the collected experience and 
sentiment of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police as it considers 
the pending legislation, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter and the 
appended resolutions be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, INC. 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1968. 

Hon. THomas J. Dopp, 

Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: President Johnson’s 
stirring and compelling plea in his message 
on crime last week for the control of “ran- 
dom and wanton distribution of guns” im- 
pels me to write you once again to express 
the support of this Association for your gun 
control legislation. 

As you know, the members of the IACP, 
assembled for our 72nd Annual Conference 
in Miami Beach, vigorously supported by 
unanimous resolution the enactment of Sen- 
ate Bill 1592, then in the 89th Congress. As 
you also know our resolution borrowed lib- 
eral verbatim provisions from your bill. 

I should like to reiterate our support of 
this type of legislation, particularly in view 
of the Supreme Court's recent emasculation 
of the Federal Firearms Act which was passed 
by the Congress in 1934. 

As early as 1908, the members of this As- 
sociation earnestly solicited “the cooperation 
of the President of these United States, the 
Members of the United States Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, the Gov- 
ernors of the several States and law-making 
bodies of the said States, to take action 
in the establishment of a uniform law gov- 
erning the sale and use of dangerous or dead- 
ly weapons” and the members of our then 
fledgling Association of law enforcement 
executives resolved “to pledge our undivided 
support and assistance to the accomplish- 
ment of this end.” 


As historical vindication of what you are 
trying to accomplish, a special committee of 
the IACP, in 1922, recommended Federal 
legislation which would regulate the inter- 
state shipment of weapons in such manner 
as to obtain the following results: 

a. All weapons to be plainly marked on 
the frame and in plain sight by stamping in 
the metal the name of the maker, model, 
date of manufacture, and the serial num- 
ber—this to be prerequisite to the privilege 
of shipping interstate. 

b. Any person, firm or corporation shipping 
or carrying weapons from one state to an- 
other shall send through upon a proper re- 
port a record of all weapons shipped or 
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carried, giving the model, serial number and 
make, to the police authority of the city, 
town, county, or borough to which shipped. 

Foot Note: It is believed that if the above 
results are obtained, the search for criminals 
will be expedited because of the facility with 
which the ownership or possession of weapon 
can be traced, provided that State laws are 
enacted and passed in accordance with the 
following suggestions. 

This committee also recommended the 
enactment of uniform state laws on this sub- 
ject which would substantially embody the 
following points: 

a. Every person, firm, or corporation to be 
required to be licensed before selling weapons, 

b. All persons, firms, or corporations 80 
licensed to be required to make report to 
police authorities of weapons sold, giving 
name, residence, description of person to 
whom sold, and complete description of the 
weapon sold, with serial number together 
with statement of the purchaser of the rea- 
son why such purchase was made. 

c. No person to purchase, possess or carry 
a weapon without a permit to do so. 

d. Permits to purchase, possess or carry a 
weapon to be granted by the local police au- 
thority. 

e. All permits to carry weapons to contain 
complete description together with left 
thumb print of person receiving the same. 

f. In order to obtain absolute uniformity 
in applications, licenses and permits, all 
blanks for this purpose to be supplied by the 
Secretary of State or some other suitable 
State official. 

g. All blanks and records to be so made 
up that there will be a record kept of all 
purchases and sales of weapons, and a record 
of all permits issued, this record to be kept 
by the local issuing authority, and such ar- 
rangement made that in each State there 
will be a central record covering the entire 
State to be kept by the Secretary of State or 
some other suitable State official. 

In 1925, this Association pleaded further 
for gun control by recommending, “That it 
shall be a felony punishable by imprisonment 
in the State prison, for . . an ex-convict to 
Own or possess a small arm, and that any per- 
son who shall commit or attempt to commit 
any felony while armed with a small firearm, 
be punished by imprisonment in the State 
prison, for a term of not less than five years, 
and that any person charged with commit- 
ting or attempting to commit a felony against 
the person of another while armed,—it shall 
be prima facie evidence of his intent to com- 
mit such felony, and in no case shall any 
person, punishable under the provisions of 
the gun law, be granted probation, nor have 
judgment suspended or be released on parole, 
and that any person carrying a small firearm 
either on his person or in an automobile, be 
adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor and pun- 
ished accordingly, and that the provisions 
of a gun bill should not apply to recognized 
police officers, military organizations, or citi- 
zens going to or returning from hunting and 
fishing expeditions or to target practice or 
to legitimate organizations engaged in the 
purpose of training or returning to or from 
such places of training, and that a record 
shall be kept of the permits by the secretary 
of the state and that the permits shall be is- 
sued in triplicate, one to be filed by the po- 
lice officer rendering the permit, one with the 
secretary of state, and the other with the 
county recorder, and that no small firearms 
be delivered on the date that purchase is 
made or the application be granted, and also 
that no serial numbers or other marks of 
identification be removed by filing or other- 
wise, from the small arm.” 

In connection with the National Firearms 
Act of 1934 and our support of your efforts, 
I am enclosing copies of pertinent resolu- 
tions. 

To reiterate, it is more imperative than 
ever, in view of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision, that you succeed in accomplishing the 
gun controls you seek, and we are in full 
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concurrence with the admonition by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his recent crime message: 
“We know the facts. Failure to act upon 
them is irresponsible.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Quinn TAMM, 
Executive Director. 


TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS, 1937-38 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States, on June 26, 1934 passed an act known 
as the National Firearms Act, which was 
sponsored by the Department of Justice, and 
which has been an effective means of re- 
strictions on the traffic in, and transporta- 
tion of, machine guns, sawed-off shot guns, 
and pistols and revolvers; and 

Whereas, There is a need of further federal 
legislation with respect to pistols and re- 
volvers, by means of which most of the mur- 
ders and other crimes of violence and volun- 
tary homicide are committed; and 

Whereas, The Honorable Homer S. Cum- 
mings, Attorney General of the United States, 
is endeavoring by appropriate legislation to 
aid the states, in the exercise of their police 
powers to provide more effective control over 
firearms; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
in convention assembled at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, this 7th day of October, 1937, approve 
the passage of the act of June 26, 1934, and 
recommend the extension of the said Act or 
the passage of other appropriate legislation, 
to restrict the traffic in, and transportation 
of, pistols and revolvers, and expresses its 
appreciation of the interest shown by the 
Department of Justice through the Honora- 
ble Homer S. Cummings, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in endeavoring by the promotion of ap- 
propriate federal legislation, to cooperate 
with the states in preventing the indiscrim- 
inate traffic in firearms; and 

Bt it further resolved, That the Associa- 
tion urge state and local bar associations 
to seek the enactment of legislation in their 
respective states to provide more effective 
regulation of the sale of, purchase, and carry- 
ing of firearms, to the end that all our sov- 
ereignties, may cooperate to secure the 
largest measure of protection of citizens from 
the gun in the hands of the 
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Whereas, there is in the United States a 
widespread traffic in firearms moving in or 
otherwise effecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and the existing Federal controls over 
such traffic do not adequately enable the 
states to control the firearms traffic within 
their own borders through the exercise of 
their police power; 

5 that the ease with which 
any person can acquire firearms (including 
criminals, juveniles without the knowledge 
or consent of their parents or guardians, 
narcotics addicts, mental defectives, armed 
groups who would supplant the functions of 
duly constituted public authorities, and 
others whose possession of firearms is sim- 
ilarly contrary to the public interest) is a 
significant factor in the prevalence of law- 
lessness and violent crime in the United 
States; 

That the possession and use of firearms 
by those engaged in crime and lawless ac- 
tivities aids in the carrying out of such 
activities and greatly magnifies the tragic 
and serious consequences thereof; 

That the acquisition on a mail order basis 
of firearms by nonlicensed individuals, from 
a place other than their state of residence, 
has materially tended to thwart the effec- 
tiveness of state laws and regulations, and 
local ordinances; 

That the sale or other disposition of con- 
cealable weapons by importers, manufactur- 
ers, and dealers holding Federal licenses, to 
nonresidents of the state in which the li- 
censee’s place of business is located, has 
tended to make ineffective the laws, regula- 
tions, and ordinances in the several states 
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and local jurisdictions regarding such fire- 


arms; 

That the United States has become the 
dumping ground of the castoff surplus mili- 
tary weapons of other nations, and that such 
weapons, and the large volume of relatively 
inexpensive pistols and revolvers (largely 
worthless for sporting purposes), imported 
into the United States in recent years, have 
contributed greatly to lawlessness and to 
the Nation’s law enforcement problems; 

That there is a causal relationship between 
the easy availability of firearms and juvenile 
and youthful criminal behavior, and that 
firearms have been widely sold by Federally 
licensed importers and dealers to emotionally 
immature, or thrill-bent juveniles and minors 
prone to criminal behavior; 

That the lack of adequate Federal control 
over interstate and foreign commerce in 
highly destructive weapons (such as ba- 
zookas, mortars, antitank guns, etc., and de- 
structive devices such as explosive or in- 
cendiary grenades, bombs, missiles, etc.) has 
allowed such weapons and devices to fall into 
the hands of lawless persons, including 
armed groups who would supplant lawful au- 
thority, thus creating a problem of national 
concern; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
enact Senate Bill 1592, 89th Congress, or 
similar legislation which would amend the 
Federal Firearms Act to prohibit, in connec- 
tion with commercial transactions in fire- 
arms, the shipment of firearms in interstate 
or foreign commerce except between fed- 
erally licensed manufacturers, importers, and 
dealers; to restrict the sale of handguns to 
the residents of the state where purchased; 
to limit the unrestricted volume of imported 
surplus military and nonsporting weapons; 
to prohibit sales by federally licensed dealers 
of shotguns and rifles to persons under 18 
years of age, and of all other types of fire- 
arms to persons under 21 years of age; to 
control commerce in large caliber weapons 
and other highly destructive military-type 
devices; and to provide adequate licensing 
standards to assure that Federal licenses to 
manufacture, import or deal in firearms will 
be issued only to responsible citizens engaged 
in bona fides in the business licensed. 


Expedition to South-West Africa Without 
Visas From South Africa 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, and because of 
the wide public interest in the attempt 
of George M. Houser, executive director 
of the American Committee on Africa, 
and companions, to land from a plane 
in South-West Africa without visas from 
the Government of South Africa, I am 
extending my remarks to include ex- 
cerpts from the report to the United 
Nations Council on South-West Africa 
from the Ad Hoc Committee for the De- 
velopment of an Independent South- 
West Africa, as follows: 

REPORT TO THE UNITED NATIONS COUNCIL ON 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA FROM THE Ap Hoc 
COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
INDEPENDENT SOUTH WEST AFRICA, JANU- 
ARY 5, 1968 
We send this report to the United Nations 

Council on South West Africa in its capacity 

as the body set up by Resolution 2248 to 
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exercise the authority of the United Nations 
in aiding the people of South West Africa to 
move as rapidly as possible to an independent 
status. We make our report to the Council 
not only because we feel that its member 
ought to be informed about our efforts to 
enter South West Africa in as much detail 
as is appropriate, but also because our ex- 
perience may be instructive to others who 
may also wish to challenge South Africa’s 
right to maintain de facto control over the 
territory of South West Africa. 
PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 

The purposes of this project were in line 
with United Nations Resolutions 2145 and 
2248, both of which deal with the status of 
South West Africa. First, our aim was to 
observe first-hand the situation in South 
West Africa and to examine the possibilities 
for development projects which could be sup- 
ported by non-governmental agencies. 

+ * + * + 


Second, our purpose was also to challenge 
the right of South Africa to maintain de 
facto control over South West Africa. We 
felt it was important to make clear to South 
Africa and also to the majority of the people 
in South West Africa that the continued rule 
by a white minority was no longer accept- 
able. In other words, we looked upon our 
project as a test case. 

* * * * * 
PREPARATIONS AND PROBLEMS 

After the basic idea and purpose of the 
project was clearly defined in our own minds, 
there was a whole set of problems with which 
we had to deal as we prepared to execute our 
plan. These are summarized as follows: 

(1) We had to be certain that our plan 
to enter South West Africa without visas 
from the South African government would 
not be an embarrassment to any African 
country which we might use as a point of 
departure for our flight to Windhoek. Al- 
though we never approached the Zambian 
government or any other government of- 
ficially asking for approval, we were able 
to establish through private conversations 
that our project would not meet with any 
opposition. 

(2) Inasmuch as the territory of South 
West Africa now is a responsibility of the 
United Nations, it was essential that we 
have some kind of understanding with the 
appropriate delegations at the United Na- 
tions. After lengthy discussions among our- 
selves and with appropriate individuals and 
delegations at the United Nations, we de- 
cided we would not seek official endorse- 
ment or sponsorship from any United Na- 
tions body. However, we did carefully explore 
the project unofficially with each member 
of the United Nations Council on South 
West Africa before we set out, and, on the 
day before our flight to South West Africa 
(December 5) we sent a letter officially noti- 
fying the President of the United Nations 
Council of our plan. This procedure fits in 
with our basic purpose which was to ascer- 
tain what private, non-governmental orga- 
nizations and individuals could do to further 
the development of an independent South 
West Africa. However, since our action was 
taking place under the authority of United 
Nations resolutions, it might have facilitated 
our project if provision had already been 
made by the United Nations to grant visas 
to those wishing to enter South West Africa. 
Our correct assumption was that the United 
Nations was not yet demanding any par- 
ticular procedure for those planning to enter 
South West Africa, but had such provisions 
been made, we would have applied for United 
Nations visas. Consequently, we proceeded 
to South West Africa with only the unofficial 
status of a private group bent on testing 
the effect of United Nations resolutions in 
South West Africa. We made clear whenever 
the question arose that we represented only 
ourselves and in no sense the United Na- 
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tions. We think that this has never been 
misunderstood. 

(3) We had to raise special funds to im- 
plement our project. We should like to make 
it clear that there were no funds from any 
government, including, of course, the United 
States government, for our project. 

(4) A particularly difficult problem was 
making arrangements for chartering air- 
planes to fiy us into South West Africa. In- 
asmuch as it was not possible within the 
time we had to find planes and pilots who 
would be completely informed of and loyal 
to our purposes we had to approach a charter 
company to make a simple business arrange- 
ment to fly to Windhoek. The arrangements 
were made through a charter company in 
Zambia which knew nothing other than the 
fact that a group of Americans planned to 
fly on December 6 from Lusaka to Windhoek. 
The tactical problem we faced was that if 
the charter company knew we were flying 
into South West Africa without South 
African visas, they might at the last moment 
refuse to take us. 


* * . * * 


(5) Another difficult problem we con- 
fronted had to do with publicity. We felt it 
was important that information about the 
project should be known and yet we felt it 
equally important that there should not 
be any release on the project prior to its 
execution. We had hoped that the South 
African authorities might not be informed 
about the project before we took off on 
December 6. 

* * +% = . 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS OF DECEMBER 6 

We chartered two Piper-Aztec six-seater 
planes for the trip to South West Africa. 
Each plane had the capacity for five passen- 
gers and one pilot. In addition to the five 
members of the group, there were three 
newspaper people who accompanied us. Two 
of these were Zambian, one woman was a 
reporter from the Times of Zambia, and the 
other, a man, reported for the Zambian Mail. 
The third newspaper person worked for a 
number of news outlets, including the BBC, 
the London Times, and Le Monde. 

We took off at 7:00 a.m. The one stop en 
route was at Livingstone where we completed 
our exit immigration and customs formal- 
ities and where the planes were refueled. Our 
course of flight took us across a corner of 
Rhodesia and into Botswana towards Wind- 
hoek. We had been in flight from Livingstone 
perhaps only fifteen minutes when our planes 
were contacted by the South African police 
who informed the pilots that the passengers 
on their planes did not have visas to enter 
South West Africa and would not be per- 
mitted to land. They then asked the pilots to 
ascertain what our intentions were. The pi- 
lots in both planes asked us what our plans 
were and we informed them that we in- 
tended to continue our flight into South West 
Africa, This was the first indication that our 
pilots had that we were travelling without 
South African visas. The lead pilot asked us 
why we were going to South West Africa, and 
we told him that we did not recognize the 
authority of South Africa, but only that of 
the United Nations and our purpose was to 
go to South West Africa to develop projects 
which could be supported by non-govern- 
mental organizations. We gave him a copy of 
the statement which we planned to hand to 
the South African authorities at Windhoek 
so that he would then be informed of our 
purposes. 

The statement, signed by the group, was as 
follows: 

“We have come to South West Africa as 
private American citizens concerned with 
the economic and social development of 
South West Africa. We recognize the author- 
ity of the United Nations for the adminis- 
tration of South West Africa under Resolu- 
tion 2145 and wish to find ways private 
American organizations can help the United 
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Nations in the development of democratic 
methods of assisting the people of South 
West Africa to share fully in the benefits and 
responsibilities of today’s world. 

“As individuals we have wide experience 
in Africa and elsewhere in cooperatives, nu- 
trition, health, agriculture and community 
development, We have personal affiliations 
with numerous American organizations 
which do excellent work in these fields. It is 
our intention to talk to persons knowledge- 
able in these fields in South West Africa in 
order to build specific program suggestions. 

“This is an exploratory trip. We come with- 
out specific ideas as to how non-governmental 
organizations can be the most helpful. We 
are glad to talk with all persons who wish 
to discuss development with us.“ 

The pilot’s only comment after he read the 
statement was, “It is gritty, particularly the 
first part.” We think he still felt that we 
might be able to get the visa problems 
straightened out at the Windhoek airport. 

It is about a three hour and fifteen minute 
flight from Livingstone to Windhoek. By 1:00 
pm we were only a short distance from Wind- 
hoek. The pilot in the lead plane contacted 
the airport by radio and told them that we 
were approaching for a landing. The reply 
then came back in English from the author- 
ities at the Strijdom Airport that we should 
stand by for a very important message. Then 
the same voice asked the pilots to give the 
names of the passengers in each plane. This 
was duly done. The voice returned when we 
were barely thirty miles and only ten min- 
utes’ flight away from Windhoek telling us 
that the message would now be given and 
that we should write it down because it was 
of utmost importance for us. 

The message was as follows, and it was re- 
peated twice: 

“You will not be allowed to land at 
Strijdom Airport or any other airport in 
South West Africa unless all documents of 
crew and passengers meet all local, legal re- 
quirements. We know the reason for your 
mission and should you land against this in- 
struction, you shall have to bear the conse- 
quences.” 

At this point, the pilot in the lead plane, 
without any comment or without asking any 
question of the passengers, banked his plane 
into a turn. The members of the group asked 
him what he was doing, and he said that he 
was turning back. We protested, saying that 
our contract was to land in Windhoek. The 
pilot then made two statements which indi- 
cated that he was not going to land. The first 
was “Have you got £20,000 for the plane?” 
The second was that we would be imprisoned 
and he was not prepared for this. He then 
told the story about someone who had re- 
cently taken a chartered plane into Mozan- 
bique whose aircraft had been confiscated 
and had still not been returned. The per- 
son had been in prison for four months, and 
upon being released in Rhodesia, had com- 
mitted suicide, apparently as a result of the 
brutality he had faced in prison. Inasmuch 
as we were not in a position to pilot the planes 
ourselves, outside of our protests there was 
nothing more we could do to see that the 
planes landed at Windhoek. Therefore, our 
confrontation took place a mile over South 
West Africa about ten minutes from the 
Strijdom Airport. By including the crew as 
well as the passengers in the threat, the 
South African police prevented a face to face 
confrontation. 

Our next immediate concern grew out of 
the fact that the fuel tanks on both planes, 
but particularly on the lead plane, were 
registering almost empty. The pilots in both 
planes called the authorities at Windhoek 
asking permission to land for refueling. This 
was denied and the authorities said we should 
try to land either in Ghanzi or Maun, in 
Botswana. 

* + * + * 


While we were at Maun for approximately 
an hour, we decided that there would be 
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very little purpose in our being flown to our 
waiting land rovers near the Caprivi Strip 
in order to put our back-up position into 
operation. The confrontation with the South 
African authorities had already taken place 
and nothing new would have been established 
by our going into Caprivi. Therefore, after 
the planes had been fueled, we made our 
return to Lusaka. We had been flying for ten 
hours. 
* . . * * 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


Enough time has now elapsed to try to 
make some evaluation of this attempt by a 
non-governmental group to go into South 
West Africa for constructive work in line 
with the United Nations resolutions. The 
following points are clear: 

(1) Since this was the first attempt by any 
group to enter South West Africa by using 
the resolutions of the United Nations as 
their authority, the South African govern- 
ment indicated by action, not just by words, 
that they do not accept the United Nations 
authority in South West Africa. 

(2) The South African de facto authori- 
ties made clear that they do not wish to allow 
experts in such fields as health, nutrition, 
cooperatives, or agriculture, to go into South 
West Africa to further the development of 

rograms unless they are willing to recognize 
the authority of the South African govern- 
ment and unless the programs are carried 
out within the framework of the apartheid 
structure. 

(3) The South African de facto authorities 
made quite clear that they would keep any 
group out even at the risk of the lives of 
those who were attempting to enter South 
West Africa. The refusal of the authorities 
to allow our planes to land for refueling 
emphasized this. 

(4) The South African de facto authorities 
are keenly disturbed by efforts such as this. 
According to reports, thirty policemen wait- 
ed for five hours at the Strijdom Airport for 
our group to arrive, including the Commis- 
sioner of Police for South West Africa. Ac- 
cording to the Rand Daily Mail, newspaper- 
men were told by the Security Police that if 
they took any pictures of our group, their 
cameras would be confiscated. 


« * * * * 


(6) We believe this project emphasizes 
that at least some Americans seriously be- 
lieve in the right of the self-determination 
of those people in Africa in areas still domi- 
nated by a white minority. Perhaps this will 
help in part to offset the general lack of 
initiative of the United States government 
in dealing with the racial issues in southern 
Africa. 

We emphasize our conviction that this 
project should be only a first step towards 
challenging South Africa’s continued control 
of South West Africa. 

* * * * > 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 

We do not wish to be presumptuous in 
making recommendations to the Council on 
its future work. However, we would like to 
suggest certain possible approaches which 
might be useful as the Council considers its 
own future plans: 

(1) It would be helpful if the United Na- 
tions Council could work out provisions for 
issuing visas to those who hope to go into 
South West Africa, 

* * * . > 


(2) The United Nations should, along with 
other approaches, consider taking the case 
of South Africa’s refusal to relinquish its au- 
thority in South West Africa as evidenced by 
its denial of landing rights to groups such as 
ours, to the International Court of Justice. 

(3) We hope that the United Nations 
Council will protest by every means available 
the action which South Africa takes in either 
rejecting landing rights or deporting from 
South West Africa those who are planning to 
work within South West Africa to fulfill the 
objectives of the United Nations resolutions. 
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(4) We urge that the United Nations Coun- 
cil enact as quickly as possible provisions for 
the following: 

(a) Travel documents for South West 
Africans who are deprived of them because 
they oppose the South African regime there 
and in many cases have fled the country; 

(b) Visa requirements for anyone who goes 
into South West Africa, including business- 
men, tourists, or even missionaries, and that 
these provisions be enforced by the nation 
whose citizens are going into South West 
Africa; 

(c) Taxation of business concerns or in- 
dividuals who are making profits in South 
West Africa, this provision also to be en- 
forced by the country whose nationals are 
involved in business in South West Africa. 

* * * * * 

Respectfully submitted to the United Na- 
tions Council on South West Africa by: 

Samuel F. Ashelman, Jr., Economic Con- 
sultant with the International Co- 
operative Development Association; 
John L. S. Holloman, M.D., physician 
in private practice in New York City, 
past Chairman of the Medical Com- 
mittee for Human Rights, and past 
President of the National Medical As- 
sociation; George M. Houser, Execu- 
tive Director, The American Commit- 
tee on Africa; Flemmie P. Kittrell, 
Chairman of the Department of Home 
Economics, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Lyle Tatum, Executive 
Secretary, Farmers & World Affairs. 


Letter From a Peace Corpsman 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Peace 
Corps sends thousands of dedicated 
American men and women to underde- 
veloped areas throughout the world to 
lend assistance when and where they 
can. Peace Corpsmen are among Amer- 
ica’s most effective ambassadors in the 
towns and villages where they live and 
work among the people. Their daily ef- 
forts and achievements are usually not 
spectacular and are not always reported 
in our newspapers, but the impression 
they make in the communities in which 
they work, and the good will which they 
create are substantial and lasting. One 
member of the Peace Corps, Lew Wexler, 
of Philadelphia, is now serving in a small 
village in Honduras. He has written of 
the problems, frustrations, achievements, 
and satisfaction of his tour of duty in 
this Central American country. I ask 
unanimous consent that this edifying 
letter be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLORIDA DE COPAN, HONDURAS, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 
February 1968. 

Dear FRIENDS: Since coming to Honduras 
more than a year ago (October 10, 1966), I 
have wanted to write all my friends and 
acquaintances of my experiences in the Peace 
Corps. During the coming months, before I 
return to the United States, I hope to write 
more in this fashion of Honduras, Hondurans 
and the Peace Corps. 

During the past year and several months 
I remember many of the highlights of my 
experience. The first few days in Honduras, 
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the first few days in Florida de Copan, meet- 
ings of various groups to which only two or 
three people turned out, good meetings in 
which various town leaders took an interest, 
good projects, bad projects and frustrations, 
learning of cultural differences between Hon- 
durans and Americans (both painfully and 
pleasantly), explaining Peace Corps to skep- 
tical Hondurans, getting afoul of the politics 
of the community and country, the two visits 
of my Dad to Honduras, the warm reception 
he received at my site, and the questions I 
still receive about him, these are some of the 
many things I remember during the past 
year of Peace Corps Service. However, in my 
mind I do not look back upon the schools 
built, the new Saving and Loan Cooperative 
in Florida de Copan established and a central 
park constructed, but rather the many 
friends I have made in Honduras and the 
many experiences that we have shared 
together. 

Peace Corps’ Honduras 7 arrived in Hon- 
duras in early October of 1966. The first week 
was spent in Tegucigalpa, the picturesque 
Capital of Honduras. Not surprisingly every- 
one spoke Spanish. Even after three years of 
Spanish at the University of Pennsylvania, 
some study in Mexico, and an extensive 
course in Peace Corps training, I found my- 
self immediately lost in the Honduran idioms 
and expressions. Irrespective of the difficulty 
with the language I fell immediately in love 
with Tegucigalpa. The Capital of Honduras 
was founded in the 16th Century (Honduras 
was discovered by Columbus on his last voy- 
age in 1502) and flourished as a leading gold 
and silver center. Tegucigalpa lies on an old 
plateau along the Choluteca River and is a 
most colonial city. The Spanish influence is 
everywhere—in the adobe homes, the narrow 
streets, the public plazas, and the old 
churches. The city is surrounded by moun- 
tains and has a nice climate most of the 
year. It is a wonderful old city and I am 
most happy to go there when I have an 
opportunity. 

After a short stay in the small Republic's 
Capital, our group was assigned sites. Florida 
de Copan was to be my place of work for 
the coming two years, Copan is in the West- 
ern part of Honduras and is famous for the 
Mayan Culture which flowered many years 
ago. I felt suddenly lost when I was told that 
my site was away from other Peace Corps 
volunteers and a long way from any major 
city, the closest being San Pedro Sula, the 
banana center on the North Coast of Hon- 
duras. One week after our group arrived in 
Honduras we arrived at our respective sites. 
The Peace Corps volunteer I was to replace 
in the coming months, was with me. We ar- 
rived at a small town late on a clear night, 
and found ourselves in a small house in a 
town of about 3,500 people. This I learned 
was Florida de Copan. The first few nights 
I spent on the floor of this house and later 
moved into a boarding house. The first few 
weeks were spent learning Spanish and meet- 
ing the people. The people, at first a little 
suspicious and guarded, soon started to di- 
vulge many of the problems of the town. 
Food consisted mainly of rice, beans, eggs, 
and a little meat. After a few days of com- 
plete abstinence, I was compelled, by a most 
basic drive, to eat. Soon I became a Catra- 
cho,” or a pure Honduran. Shortly thereafter 
I moved into the house occupied by the vol- 
unteer who had left my site, and food and 
housing were of less importance. 

I promptly became involved in the affairs 
of the town. I was invited by the Mayor of 
Florida to attend all meetings of the munici- 
Pality and was told of the full cooperation 
that I would receive from the town. I became 
quickly involved in building school projects 
with the help of Care, the formation of a 
Credit Union in the town, a park project, 
and agricultural projects. After many meet- 
ings, many failures and many successes, the 
townpeople responded slightly better to the 
needs of the town and to their civil respon- 
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sibility. We have learned from our failures, 
and have taken great pride in our successes, 
but we have worked together and stayed 
together through many feuds, and adverse 
criticism. 

Especially difficult for a volunteer in a 
foreign country is to learn what another peo- 
ple mean by “Si” or “No”. Are the people 
only saying something to please an outsider? 
It takes time and plenty of work to get to 
know the people well enough to get down 
to brass tacks .. . it almost takes an entire 
year for the people to have faith in the 
worker who is pushing development in the 
town. 

One of the most difficult problems in a 
small town in Latin America is coping with 
the political situations famous in this part 
of the world. The ruling power is always 
taking advantage of the party out of control. 
This is no exception in Florida de Copan. 
Some members of the community will not 
enter public buildings, others will not go 
to a session in another part of town. A vol- 
unteer cannot please everyone and must be 
sufficiently resourceful to rise above the petty 
arguments and feuds that stand in the way 
of development in Latin America. The peo- 
ple in the town cannot usually muster 
enough force to free themselves of these 
problems, A volunteer is able to do this as an 
outsider in the community, but must be 
careful not to be part of any one group or 
organization, for at the end of two 
years the people will have either no vol- 
unteer or a new volunteer who is not yet 
sensitized to the problems of the community. 
The Peace Corps must develop the human 
resources of the town sufficiently to help the 
people solve their own problems apolitically. 

Skepticism is another great problem. What 
can an American doin this town? This Amer- 
ican guy is just learning to speak Spanish 
and he wants to organize a saving cooper- 
ative. The Peace Corps is fine, but you do not 
have any money to give away. Everything else 
that we have tried before has failed. Why 
should we put our time into something new 
that is bound to fail? Nothing can ever be 
outside of politics in this town. I cannot 
trust the other members of the committee. 
The Peace Corps volunteer is a good guy, but 
the others! What is this rich American doing 
spending two years in our town when he can 
be living well in the United States? These 
are some problems which all Peace Corps 
volunteers hear during two years of service. 
It takes time to show that we do have an 
interest, and that we are not deceiving any- 
one. Peace Corps is contact with other peo- 
ple, communication of ideas, and making 
friends. We are presently working on the base 
constructed by former workers in community 
development. Hopefully, it will be easier in 
the future, for our group too will place 
additional blocks on the foundation built by 
our predecessors. 

Two exceptional highlights of my past year 
with the Peace Corps were the two visits of 
my father to Honduras. In late March my 
Dad visited my site in Honduras. I still re- 
ceive questions as to his whereabouts and 
his health. He was welcomed warmly and I 
believe will not forget his trip to Honduras. 
Last Spring we visited San Pedro Sula, the 
industrial center of Honduras, Tegucigalpa, 
Florida de Copan, and the famous Mayan 
Ruins of Copan. We also visited the Bay Is- 
lands, three off-shore islands that are yet 
undeveloped (attested to by the complete 
lack of tourist facilities). The islands are in- 
habitated by English speaking people and 
are most interesting. Ask my Dad if he en- 
joyed his first trip to Honduras and he will 
beam and probably pull out pictures of Flor- 
ida de Copan and a bus stuck in the middle 
of a river. His second trip to Honduras was 
only for a few days last October, but I en- 
joyed seeing him and taking a few days off 
from work. These two visits have made the 
past months even more enjoyable. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lew WEXLER. 
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America Blackmailed 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, amid 
forecasts that this year’s riots may be 
worse than 1967, I believe we should 
review just what the Nation endured last 
year. 

Racial violence struck 126 cities. 

Seventy-five riots were classed as 
major by the Permanent Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Committee of Gov- 
ernment Operations of the Senate. 

At least 117 people were killed. 

More than 2,000 were injured. 

More than 16,000 were arrested. 

Property damage totaled more than 
$160 million. 

The total cost for damage and other 
economic losses was above $665 million. 

And we are told this year will be worse. 

Recently, Babson’s Washington Fore- 
cast letter discussed the mounting vio- 
lence in this Nation, and the attempts to 
threaten more violence if Congress does 
not pass certain legislation. While this 
article is merely speculating as to the 
course of events in the next few years, 
we may find their prophecy is all too 
realistic if Congress rewards violence and 
violence-prone demonstrations by pass- 
ing legislation under this pressure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Babson’s Washington Forecast 
letter of January 8, 1968, entitled “Amer- 
ica Blackmailed,” be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA BLACKMAILED 

Headline 1972—The following news story 
may hit the headlines some summer day in 
1972: 

“The President late yesterday afternoon 
signed into law the so-called Equal Property 
Act (H.R. 2216), following the capitulation 
of both House and Senate before the threats 
of an angry mob of proponents, estimated by 
District police officials at upwards of 600,000 
persons, which had beseiged the Capitol for 
over 3 days, holding Congress virtually hos- 
tage .. pending a vote on the bill. 

“As word of the ‘surrender’ by Congress 
Was passed thru the crowd, its leaders called 
for @ march on the White House. Within 
twenty minutes, the partisans began gather- 
ing before the Executive Mansion and, short- 
ly before 4 p.m., leveled the iron fence and 
were milling around the lawn of the Presi- 
dent's residence and office. The throng be- 
came increasingly unruly as no word of presi- 
dential action on the legislation was forth- 
coming from Administration aides, and, at 
about 4:45 p.m. militant leaders shouted in- 
structions to burn the White House. Within 
minutes after these orders were issued—and 
as torches were being carried toward the East 
Wing of the White House—Presidential Press 
Secretary Elbert Williams appeared at the 
main entrance to the Executive Offices and 


announced that the President had signed the 
bill into law. 

“A tremendous roar of approval arose, and 
a partisan band struck up the triumphant 
People’s Power theme song, ‘March of the 
Masses.’ Following the signing of the bill, 
the mob separated into apparently planned 
‘recrimination squads' and systematically 
sacked, burned, and looted a 12-block area 
of downtown Washington as District police 
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and a scattering of military units looked on 
helplessly. Late last night, Metropolitan Po- 
lice Chief Tweedy estimated total damage 
at over $300 million. 

“The Equal Property Act completely dis- 
cards the constitutional concept of private 
property and sets up a system for the trans- 
fer of all private property to all Americans 
on a so-called equal-share basis. Authority 
to administer the Act is vested in a Commis- 
sion in which majority control is to be held 
by representatives of the poor, the under- 
privileged, the unemployed, and minority 
groups which have suffered past discrimina- 
tion. 

“Washington officials see little chance of 
the Act’s being overturned by the Supreme 
Court in view of threats by People’s Power 
leaders to paralyze all major cities in event 
of an adverse ruling. The high court is ex- 
pected to be further guided by the fact that 
overwhelming People’s Power forces earlier 
this month succeeded in dissolving both the 
Democratic and Republican national conven- 
tions .. leaving the Power candidate, Arthur 
Danrig, as the only name on the ballot in 
November's national election.” 

The road we travel—Sounds preposterous? 
We'd like to think so. 

But... as a matter of cold, hard fact, 
this nation—the land of the free—is moving 
relentlessly toward such a fate... as gov- 
ernment by law gradually submits to the 
blackmailers of America. 

Today’s blackmailers operate under the 
phony slogan of the “right to dissent.” They 
have distorted and ed the constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of speech and 
right of peaceable assembly into a license 
for intimidation, sedition, riot and anarchy. 

Under this false banner, they have blocked 
the traffic and commerce of American cities, 
shut down the operation of government of- 
fices, destroyed private and public property, 
disrupted our educational procedures, inter- 
fered with our selective service system, Ob- 
structed inductions into our armed forces, 
provided aid and comfort to the enemy, 
desecrated our country’s flag, and vandalized 
hundreds of communities thruout the 
nation. 

Our government of laws, our government 
of constitutional processes, has begun to 
crumble before a tide of lawlessness which 
has not only been condoned but even en- 
couraged by many government leaders. 

Instead of firmly supporting the enforce- 
ment of law and order on the local level, fed- 
eral officials and other national leaders gave 
aid and encouragement to the law break- 
ers . . on the basis that civil disobedience 
is justified when the violators are acting in 
a “good” cause. 

Break in the dike—This was the great 
breakthru in the like of law and order. 

For almost two centuries, we had been 
taught—and we believed fervently—that the 
law must be respected, whether we felt it 
to be a good or a bad law. 

All of us know the nagging discomfort of 
living under laws that are inequitable. In 
such cases, we may exercise our constitu- 
tional rights to bring about a change... 
but we do it by lawful process. 

Under provisions of the Constitution, the 
full power of the United States government 
should have been placed squarely behind 
local authorities in the breaking up of the 
very first sit-in in America. 

True, it was peaceable assembly but it 
clearly interfered with the rights of others 
to carry on their normal activities under the 
protection of the law. 

But prominent national politicians, 
blinded to legal justice by the possibility 
of making political hay, placed themselves 
on the side of anarchy. 

We all remember the statement of the late 
Adlai Stevenson . that he would consider 
it an honor to go to jail for such civil dis- 
obedience. His remarks were echoed by hun- 
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dreds of others 
ica was born. 

As ye sow—The Watts riots in California 
served as Lesson No. 1 in large-scale black- 
mail. This outbreak of mass crime was not 
punished. It was rewarded with countless 
millions of federal dollars poured into the 
area in the hope that the rioters would “cool 
it.” 

After that demonstration of largess, can 
you blame the Negroes of Detroit, Newark, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and scores of other 
American cities for wanting to get in on the 
action? 

The amazing thing is this: Not only have 
government officials condoned such lawless- 
ness .. government employes have played 
a major role in fomenting many of the dis- 
orders . . under the guise of helping the 
oppressed. Anti-poverty employes in Newark 
organized and publicized the police-brutality 
mass rally which led to the catastrophic riot 
in that city. A Newark anti-poverty official, 
Willie Wright, urged Negroes to arm them- 
selves against “honkie cops.” The agency's 
accountant, Charles McCray, was arrested for 
taking part in the shooting during the 
riot . . but officials refused even to suspend 
him from his job. 

The situation has been the same in count- 
less communities all over the nation. Sargent 
Shriver’s anti-poverty agency admits that 
there are convicted criminals on the agency’s 
payroll . . . and that many of them have 
been given jobs counseling youngsters. 

Many of the black-power movement's most 
militant activists—including riot-inciter H. 
Rap Brown— have been on the government's 
payroll .. . often as $50-per-day consultants. 

It’s widely said that the government is 
motivated by a desire to placate the trouble 
makers 


and mob power in Amer- 


Actually, the reverse situation prevails. The 
trouble makers are blackmailing our govern- 
ment ... successfully and repeatedly. They 
. and power. They're getting 


Blueprint for chaos—Communists are 
prominent in nearly all the organizations 
which are fomenting this anarchy in the 
U.S. They have been welcomed with open 
arms into the National Conference For New 
Politics, a group whose Chicago convention 
was keynoted by Martin Luther King. One of 
the leaders of the conference happily com- 
mented that Communists would provide 
leadership for the group. 

Betting Aptheker, an admitted Commu- 
nist, continues to hold a top position in the 
peace and draft-resistance movements. 

Stokely Carmichael has returned from his 
Red tour to lead his followers toward “the 
destruction of the American government.” 

And dozens of others—with countless cita- 
tions for Communist connections—hold 
prominent positions in scores of violent dis- 
sent” organizations in this country. 

One of these is the Revolutionary Action 
Movement which has documented its plans 
for the revolutionary end of the American 
way of life. RAM says its followers will “strike 
by night and spare none”... that it will 
foment “mass riots, blocking of traffic, burn- 
ing of buildings . . . street fighting.” 

The planners call for “sabotage in the 
cities—knocking out electric power first, then 
transportation—and guerrilla warfare .. .” 

The blueprint for chaos goes on and on— 
in great detail—reminding one of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s brazen revelations in Mein Kampf. 

In this atmosphere in which lawlessness 
and intimidation are tolerated—even re- 
warded—it is understandable that the crime 
rate has soared. 

The harvest—The FBI reports that the in- 
cidents of major crime in the United States 
is rising at an annual rate of 16% far 
above the rate of growth in our population. 

If the uptrend which has persisted thru 
1967 is projected to include 1968, more than 
4% million major crimes will be committed 
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this year. Based on our population of a little 
over 200 million, this means that you will 
have one chance in 47 of being murdered, 
maimed, or robbed in the next 12 months! 

More and more, criminals are being cod- 
dled by our courts ... and treated as the 
unfortunate victims of poor social environ- 
ment. Punishment is out; gentle rehabilita- 
tion is in. Yet, a recent FBI study showed 
that 57% of offenders released on parole in 
1963 were rearrested within 2½ years... 
and that 83% of those acquitted or dismissed 
in 1963 were rearrested within the same 30- 
month period. 

Police handcuffed—The Supreme Court 
has seriously impaired the efficiency of law 
enforcement agencies by restrictions on in- 
vestigative procedures and techniques... 
and has so hogtied the police in searches and 
interrogations that thousands of hardened 
criminals are yearly set free to prey again on 
the public. 

The sharp uptrend in acquittals, suspended 
sentences, and refusals to prosecute—par- 
ticularly in juvenile and minority cases—has 
influenced police officers in hundreds of com- 
munities to blind their eyes to gross law 
violations. Because of this frustration, police 
morale today is at an all-time low. 

The problem was well summed up by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, who wrote in the April 1967 
issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin: 
“Morality, integrity, law and order, and other 
cherished principles of our great heritage 
are battling for survival in many communi- 
ties today. They are under constant attack 
from degrading and corrupting influences 
which, if not halted, will sweep away every 
vestige of decency and order remaining in our 
society.” 

Whom we indict—Whom are we to indict 
for sparking this chaos in America? Are the 
prime defendants the Stokely Carmichaels, 
the H. Rap Browns, the hippies, the draft- 
card burners, the peaceniks, the juvenile de- 
linquents, the rabble rousers, the Commies 
who have gained respectability as “honest 
dissenters”? Certainly, most of these could be 
brought before the bar of justice to answer 
charges of law violations ...and they 
should be. 

However, there is a stronger, truer bill of 
indictment which may be drawn against 
those who have invited the bloody blackmail 
of America by permitting, even encouraging 
mounting civil disobedience. We speak of 
men such as the late Adlai Stevenson, Bobby 
Kennedy, Nicholas Katzenbach, Earl Warren 
.. Senators Ribicoff, Javits, Clark, and Case 
„and yes, even Hubert Humphrey and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. These men of power, 
prestige, and great influence in the political 
structure of America have permitted the con- 
cept of “freedom of speech” to be expanded 
to include subversion, intimidation, sedition, 
and incitement to riot; they have condoned 
the distortion of “academic freedom” to en- 
compass the adulteration of young minds 
with Communist doctrine and the disintegra- 
tion of a well-disciplined educational sys- 
tem; they have allowed “freedom of assem- 
bly” to mushroom into disruption of peaceful 
activity, mob rule, riot, and insurrection. 

Unless those in authority in the United 
States can be influenced to abandon the 
suicidal course on which they have em- 
barked—or unless they can be replaced by 
men who will—we cannot hope to restore 
in our nation the kind of domestic peace 
and order which has made our many genera- 
tions proud to be Americans . living in a 
land of freedom, security, opportunity, and 
Justice under law. 

The crisis we now face is the most serious, 
the most dangerous, in the history of our 
country. Each of us must diligently employ 
our influence and our effort—in speech, let- 
ters, and at the ballot box—to help set 
straight the way. 
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A New Attempt To Stall Interstate 
Highway Program 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, last Feb- 
ruary the Johnson administration froze 
the highway trust fund and immedi- 
ately created confusion among State gov- 
ernments which administer this program 
in their localities. In the first place, the 
directive ordering a cutback in interstate 
highway spending goes against the intent 
of Congress. Congress, in passing the 
Interstate Highway Act, expressed an in- 
tention to complete the program by 1972. 
In the second place, the freezing action 
is illegal because these highway trust 
funds are allocated for highway con- 
struction and cannot be used for any 
other purpose. 

In freezing the highway trust funds, 
the administration makes available mil- 
lions of dollars that will be loaned to the 
Treasury and used to finance general 
fund programs. This money is meant 
only for highway construction and 
should not be used as a slush fund for 
the Great Society. 

After the highway trust fund was 
frozen last February, many Members of 
Congress made known their objections 
to this action. Subsequently, the admin- 
istration released this money and the in- 
terstate highway program began to 
function as the Congress had intended. 

As I pointed out in a letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson last year, the administra- 
tion’s own figures show that more than 
8,000 lives annually will be saved by 
completed construction of the Interstate 
Highway System. Suspension of this pro- 
gram, or even a brief curtailment of its 
progress, will cost many lives and will 
result only in ersatz savings. We are told 
that the fund freeze is just one of the 
administration’s moves to combat in- 
flation during 1968, but I refute that 
argument. 

Inflation is a current problem, and 
one that should be dealt with strongly 
by immediate reductions in Federal 
spending in all the areas of general fund 
programs. The highway program spend- 
ing has an immediate effect on infia- 
tion, but only through authorizations of 
spending made more than 18 months ago. 
Spending which is reduced today will not 
show up as an anti-inflation measure 
until 18 months from now, because of the 
time lapse between authorization, bid 
letting, and construction scheduling. 

The money that is being withheld from 
this program should be inviolate. This 
money is collected by users’ taxes on 
gasoline and automotive products and 
is earmarked for use on construction of 
the Interstate System. The President can 
no more withhold these funds than he 
could social security funds or any other 
trust fund. 

This action can only be another way 
in which the administration will make 
the taxpayer hurt in economy moves; 
instead of making across-the-board re- 
ductions which, granted, will require 
sacrifices by all of us, the administration 
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is reducing the programs which are most 
likely to cause a reaction among the 
taxpayers. This is a most dishonest way 
to gain support for the 10-percent tax 
surcharge. 

The highway administration in Mon- 
tana is vitally concerned with this recent 
action involving the Interstate Highway 
System and has taken time to document 
the many harmful effects which the 
President’s decision will have on my 
State’s interstate construction program. 

At this time, I insert in the Recorp a 
letter from Lewis M. Chittim, Montana 
State highway engineer, in which the 
true magnitude and consequences of this 
fund cutback are detailed: 


MONTANA HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Helena, Mont., February 15, 1968. 
Hon. JAMES F. BATTIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Longworth Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BATTIN: The people of 
Montana are to be congratulated on the pride 
they have shown in their government by 
coming forth in all national emergencies 
such as World War I, World War II, the Ko- 
rean conflict, the Vietnam crisis and many 
other national emergencies. Montanans are 
most anxious to be fair and cooperate in 
any equitable program to combat the gen- 
eral inflationary tendencies in the economy 
connected with the national road building 
program. 

The Secretary of Transportation, in a 
press release, notified all concerned it would 
be necessary to reduce expenditures by ap- 
proximately a $600,000,000 reduction in the 
highway building program. This, your state 
highway departments could have lived with 
and would have been happy to contribute 
this amount to curb any inflationary tenden- 
cies. This cut would have amounted to 
$2,726,000 in federal dollars for your State 
of Montana. 

However, this was not all the cutback. 
They cancelled the first quarter allotment 
which amounted to $12,083,000, plus the 2nd 
quarter allotment, which we assume would 
amount to approximately the same, or $12,- 
083,000 making a total of $24,166,000.00 for 
the first half of 1968. In its place, they as- 
sured us we will receive 45% of $45,506,000 
or $20,477,700.00 or a loss of $3,689,000.00. In 
addition, they informed us by Memorandum 
dated January 23, 1968, they were suspend- 
ing all carryover balances that were available 
on December 31, 1967, which amounted to 
$1,001,957,242.38 in the 50 states. For Mon- 
tana alone, this amounted to $32,833,482.98, 
for a total loss of $36,521,782.98. This 
amounts to approximately a 30% reduction 
overall to all states rather than the 5% 
reduction as originally stated by the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. Therefore, the Mon- 
tana Highway Commission must object very 
strenously to the manner in which this re- 
duction was carried out. 

Title 23 of the United States Code spells 
out very clearly the formula that is to be 
used in the apportionment from the High- 
way Trust Fund to the 50 states relative to 
the Primary and Secondary roads and mu- 
nicipal streets systems. This formula takes 
into consideration such items as road mile- 
age, population, geographical areas and cer- 
tain federal lands within a state. The Inter- 
state System distribution is based on the 
estimated cost of construction of mileage ap- 
proved by Congress and the Department of 
Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads in 
each state. 

The formula used in establishing the $600,- 
000,000 reduction in Federal funds between 
the 50 states bears no relationship whatso- 
ever to the formula established by Congress 
in Title 23 of the United States Codes. The 
Secretary of Transportation arbitrarily and 
capriciously selected the calendar year of 
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1967 as the basis for his reduction of a 1968 
federal allotment based on what each state 
obligated during the calendar year of 1967. 

The amount of money any one state will 
obligate in any one particular year will 
fluctuate greatly by the very nature of the 
highway construction program, due to pro- 
gramming, establishing the alignments, hold- 
ing public hearings, designing the structures 
and roadways and purchasing the ever in- 
creasing in price right-of-way. In many in- 
stances it takes up to 5 years to get a project 
ready to let to contract. Federal statutes give 
the states the authority to build up funds 
for 3 years before the funds will elapse. 
Therefore, the amount of obligation in any 
one year has no relationship to the fair share 
of the Trust Fund which is apportioned to 
each state. 

The impact of the new formula in estab- 
lishing limits for some states is actually 
above the amounts established by the 1966 
Certificate issued by the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year of 1968, and others 
are below. The original formula for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for instance, shows the 
authorization to be $50,276,000; the new 
limitation imposed by Instructional Memo- 
randum 30-2-68 is $15,878,000, or a reduction 
of $34,398,000 or a 68.4% reduction, while 
Massachusetts received an increase of ap- 
proximately 36.5%. Is this fair? 

In the State of Montana, the impact from 
the federal reduction due to the cutback and 
the suspension of highway funds, along with 
the copper strike, which is going into its 8th 
month, will severely curtail employment in 
this State. 

With this curtailment, the Montana High- 
way Department will only be able to Place 
under contract approximately $41,642,000 for 
the calendar year, whereas, it originally 
planned to place under contract this calendar 
year approximately $68,000,000; so you can 
see what this has done to your State in the 
way of economy. 

It is almost next to impossible to plan and 
manage the financial affairs of an organiza- 
tion as large as the Montana State Highway 
Department in a prudent and efficient man- 
ner when all of their plans are at the mercy 
of whimsical decisions such as are reflected 
in the Highway Trust Fund reduction. 

The Secretary of Commerce, when he was 
in charge and now the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, urged the State Highway Depart- 
ments, through the Bureau of Public Roads, 
for several years to increase their construc- 
tion programs and to run a more orderly 
highway program; but with happenings such 
as this at the federal level, how can we as a 
Highway Department plan our work or cope 
with this type of management. 

Plans are continuing to be prepared and 
we in the Montana Highway Commission are 
not slacking off in any field in trying to have 
projects that can be placed under contract 
should the curtailment of funds be raised, 
but in the interest of good business and the 
prudent expenditure of public funds it does 
seem something must be done by Congress 
to prohibit such a thing happening every 
year as has happened in the past two years. 

If it is necessary to curtail the expendi- 
tures, due to national emergencies, we in the 
highway industry are most happy to do our 
share, in fact we will do our share and some- 
one else’s also, but please see that this reduc- 
tion is on an equal basis. 

If it is necessary to curtail the highway 
program 5%, why can’t 5% be taken off the 
proposed overall allotment to all 50 states 
and not base it on how much was obligated 
by any one state in any one particular calen- 
dar year, then let the carryover funds alone 
as some states may be saving these funds to 
build some particular expensive project. 

Again, the people of Montana are not com- 
plaining of a cutback, if it is needed because 
of a national emergency, if all states are 
treated equal, but we feel this was not the 
case under the present curtailment and it 
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is hoped that you can assist the people of 
your State in having returned to them the 
larger portion of the funds suspended from 
our carryover balances. 

It would also be greatly appreciated if 
something could be done to see that when 
information is released to the general pub- 
lic with reference to a reduction, it be fac- 
tual and indicate clearly the magnitude of 
the reduction and not just partially as was 
done this past time. 

I would like to thank you for your time 
and anything I can do to assist you, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis M. CHITTIM, P. E., 
State Highway Engineer. 


What My Country Needs Most 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the hos- 
pitalized veterans writing project was 
established in 1946 as a volunteer, non- 
profit organization with headquarters in 
Chicago, Ill. For 22 years it has provided 
encouragement and inspiration to hos- 
pitalized and disabled veterans. 

With the aid of Theta Sigma Phi, a 
professional journalism fraternity for 
women, volunteers give assistance in 
creative writing to disabled veterans, 
and conduct formal writing classes in 
some Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
Prize-winning papers are published 
periodically. 

Arthur D. Williams, Th. D., a perma- 
nently disabled veteran from Phila- 
delphia, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, received a prize this year for 
his essay entitled “What My Country 
Needs Most.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the essay be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Wuat My Country NEEDS Most 


Teamwork is the one thing my Country 
needs most. The name United States of 
America stands for the most noble experi- 
ment any people have ever had in govern- 
ment. The very warp and woof of our sur- 
vival is rooted in the concept of people 
living, working and if necessary, dying to- 
gether! 

The civilizations of mankind have risen 
by teamwork. They have fallen when this 
teamwork ceased to be given priority in 
their destiny. Their greatness and glory are 
evidence that they have subdued the forces 
of man and nature from without. 

The acid test is how they move and pro- 
gress within. This has ever and anon been 
the great challenge and final test. The three 
elements necessary to supply the need for 
survival are physical, mental and moral. 

When any nation grows fat and soft, it 
becomes weak and aimless. It may be coward- 
ice or lack of concern that besets it. The 
great powers that once stood lofty began to 
decline and decay when physical pollution 
set in. This can be air, water, or as often 
has been the case—disease and easy living. 
In varying degrees this was the plight of 
Egypt, Babylon, Persia and China. In fact 
of the 21 civilizations of the earth, accord- 
ing to Arnold Toynbee, 19 succumb to this 
inner disintegration. 
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Other civilizations have relied on way- 
ward philosophies of iife. They absorbed 
lines of thought and accepted self-centered 
gods, to find that their time-pieces were lag- 
ging and the minute-hands of their prog- 
ress were stuck! Thus Greece and Rome, and 
more recently, cultures once powerful, have 
become mere names and memories. 

Nations begin to toddle and tumble when 
the plumb-line of their moral lives is no 
longer upright. This un-vertical stance puts 
upon them the fatal pressures. They have 
neither visible legs on which to stand nor 
stamina to withstand. They no longer grow 
and advance, but rather become dormant 
and decline. Each nation of this group was 
deceived by the philosophy that might makes 
right; that only the strong are fit to survive, 
and that competition was better than co- 
operation. No nation has proved this to suf- 
fice. The contrary is taught by the helpless- 
ness at birth of each human. It requires a 
human longer to grow fit, than any beast of 
the animal kingdom. Lesson: We must gain 
our strength by helping the babe and the 
weak. 

Finally, these afore-mentioned elements 
are inseparable. They must work together in 
the individual, to prepare the human in turn 
to work as a team member with each citizen 
in our nation. This is a form of ethical, moral 
or spiritual living. This is the patriotism 
where love of Creator and love of Country 
are one! 

My life was at stake during my six years 
as a Chaplain in the South Pacific jungles. 
The Medical Detachment issued my death 
certificate—no heartbeat, no breathing and 
no pulse! The grace of God and the care of 
my Country, after three long years, nursed 
me back to survival! Now each month my dis- 
ability check reminds me how much I owe 
my Creator and Country. Thus my fullest 
devotion of body, mind and heart is but 
small interest on the great debt of gratitude 
for team work I owe my God and my Nation. 


Miss Layona Glenn Celebrates Her 102d 
Birthday 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a great lady whom it is my 
privilege to call a constituent of the 
Fourth Congressional District. You may 
not see her name among the famous, but 
to me, and to the many who have known 
her, she must be counted as one of the 
finest women our country has known. 

It is heartwarming to review briefly 
the life of Miss Layona Glenn. I am con- 
fident you will agree that she is indeed 
worthy of any honors she has in the past, 
or may receive, in the future. 

Miss Layona, as she is affectionately 
known, will celebrate her 102d birthday 
in the next few days. She not only has 
the distinction of attaining this rare 
longevity, but is scarcely less active in 
carrying on the good work she began so 
many, Many years ago. 

Miss Glenn was born on March 8, 1866, 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Glenn, 
and the granddaughter of the Reverend 
Joshua Glenn, the first missionary to St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

She was the very first graduate of Bible 
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from Scarritt College for Missionaries, 
which was then located in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

This devout Christian was for over 40 
years a Methodist missionary in Brazil. 
She received her appointment in 1894, 
and went to Petropolis to help establish 
a new school for girls. Two years later, 
she was sent to Rio de Janeiro to re- 
establish a school which had been closed 
by yellow fever. Among the students at 
the school were the children of the first 
elected President of the Republic of Bra- 
zil. In 1921, the school became Bennett 
College, the first junior college for women 
in Brazil. 

Miss Glenn organized the first mission- 
ary society in Brazil, which celebrated 
its 50th anniversary over 3 years ago. She 
decided that they needed an orphanage, 
and through her efforts, land was deeded 
to the Methodist Church by a sympathet- 
ic woman, and the orphanage was real- 
ized. 

That she was successful as a mission- 
ary during her 40 years in Brazil is indi- 
cated by the many medals which were 
presented by the Brazilian Government 
for her educational work there, includ- 
ing the highest honor which the Govern- 
ment can bestow upon a civilian, the 
Medal of the National Order of the 
Southern Cross. 

She has returned to Brazil a number 
of times since then, one visit taking place 
in 1956 to help celebrate the church’s an- 
niversary there. A lack of funds could 
have prevented her from taking the trip, 
but in her determined fashion, she found 
a solution by cashing in her burial and 
funeral insurance policy. 

Miss Glenn celebrated her 100th birth- 
day in Brazil, and just prior to the trip, 
stopped off in Washington, D.C., for a 
visit with President Johnson. 

She was “officially” retired by the mis- 
sion board in 1934, and made Conyers 
Ga., her headquarters. She took an ac- 
tive part in the life of the First Method- 
ist Church of Conyers, and added im- 
measurable love to the whole commu- 
nity. During a celebration of her 100th 
birthday, the citizens editorialized, “We 
love her with all of our heart and do not 
fail to tell her so. Certainly it is an honor 
to live 100 years, but we know of no other 
person who justly deserves this honor 
more than our ‘Miss Layona.’” 

Miss Glenn now lives at the Wesley 
Woods apartments for retired persons in 
Atlanta. I think it is typical Layona 
Glenn, and interesting to know how she 
happened to be accepted at Wesley 
Woods. When her letter of application 
was received, and the director of Wesley 
Woods learned that she was then 98 
years of age, he wrote her a letter and 
advised that he would consider her for 
the health center building. He was per- 
haps justified in considering that at 98 
years of age, she would be an invalid. 
Miss Glenn wrote back that she was of 
the “ambulatory class,” and able to live 
in the apartments rather than the 
health center. Not being sure that the 
director would take her word for it, she 
went in person to his office to prove the 
fact. So that he would actually see that 
she was ambulatory, she did knee bends 
in front of his desk, and was “quite 
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pleased” when the director could not re- 
spond in kind. 

This seemingly ageless lady continues 
to write and to speak at churches and to 
religious groups in our community and 
throughout the State of Georgia. She has 
been writing a column for the Rockdale 
County Citizen in Conyers since the 
paper’s inception, a column which is re- 
quested and used by numerous other 
newspapers. She lectures to her readers 
on the message she has taught for so 
long, that the “Bible, the word of God, 
is the only communication that offers 
full salvation to mankind.” Certainly her 
life has been a witness to these words. 
She has served her Lord as few have 
done, and we honor her for her devotion 
in telling the Christian message, and 
for the tremendous influence for good 
she has brought to so many lives. 

In these troubled times, is it not re- 
freshing and heartwarming to know of a 
dedicated witness such as Miss Glenn, 
and does it not behoove us to remember 
ever more often the simple, but pro- 
found truth by which she lives and in 
which she believes so deeply? 

I know you will want to join me in 
saluting Miss Layona Glenn as she cele- 
brates her 102d birthday. This finest of 
women has my greatest admiration and 
respect, and my heartfelt wish for many 
more years of fruitful service, good 
health, and happiness. 


John Rine Provides the Example of a West 
Virginian Who Has Served Mankind— 
His Worthwhile Work Demonstrates the 
Power of the Positive Life 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, John 
W. Rine, of Weston, W. Va., has done as 
much, in his positive way, as any citizen 
to publicize our fine State. He has taken 
photographs in each of our 55 counties 
and has distributed them throughout the 
United States and in many foreign lands. 
He has made thousands of children 
happy through his book, “The Little Old 
Train That Talks With Boys and Girls.” 

Mr. Rine’s work to inform others of 
the beauties which abound in our valleys 
and on our hills, has brought pleasure to 
many aged folk and joy to all who have 
benefited from his tireless energy. 

I recently read a splendid article on 
Mr. Rine’s dedication to a life of service, 
in the Randolph Enterprise-Review, pub- 
lished in my hometown of Elkins, where 
John and his wife and children lived for 
many years. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Randolph Enterprise-Review, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
ONE-MAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JOHN 
RINE, To RETIRE FEBRUARY 29 


“Mr. West Virginia," John W. Rine, of 
Weston, will retire from active employment 
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Feb. 29 and continue his tremendous effort 
to let the world know about the wonders of 
West Virginia. 

He and Mrs. Rine have given unstintingly 
of their services for the good of other people 
and for the good of their native state for 
many years. 

He will be retiring from his position as 
property engineer, Eastern Associated Coal 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., for certain of its 
properties in Central West Virginia, and as 
tax agent for West Virginia properties of The 
Ohio River Company, Cincinnati, O., both 
subsidiaries of Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
of Boston, Mass, 

Though a native of Marshall County. Mr. 
Rine has spent most of his life in an area 
close to Upshur County, attending high 
school and college at Philippi and working in 
the post office there; serving as deputy clerk 
in U.S. District Court at Elkins, and remain- 
ing there while in the employment of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation and 
its subsidiaries as general land and tax agent. 

He moved to Weston in 1955 in the same 
capacity to successors of the latter company, 
and in 1966 assumed the work which he is 
now retiring from. 

The couple’s son, now Capt. William D. 
Rine, stationed with the U.S. Air Force at 
Vandenburg Air Force Base, Calif., was grad- 
uated from Wesleyan in 1962, and Mr. Rine's 
brother, Edison Rine, now of Wheeling, was 
graduated here in 1934. The Rines’ daughter, 
s now Mrs. Mary Margaret Simmons, of Elk- 

ns. 

The first big good-will task the family 
started was during World War II. Mr. Rine, 
in a 30-month period, wrote letters to over 
1,000 service men and women, each person 
getting each letter. 

During that war, when some 45,000 troops 
were trained in the mountains around Elkins, 
he did all the corresponding with grand 
lodges and lodges of the Masonic Order in the 
United States concerning Masons and sons of 
Masons in that area. With six other Masons, 
he cooked twice a week for some of the men 
in the area. 

He is a past master of Elkins Lodge No. 
108 AF & AM past high priest, Elkins Chap- 
ter No. 35 RAM, and member of Randolph 
Chapter No. 74, Order of Eastern Star, of 
Elkins. Mrs. Rine is a past matron of Ran- 
dolph Chapter No. 74. 

Though they have promoted West Virginia, 
especially tourism, for many years, their in- 
tensified program began Apr. 1, 1964. 

The almost unbelieveable amount of work 
they have done includes the following: 

Sent 5,234 20 x 24“ colored pictures of 
West Virginia scenes to 45 states in U.S. 

To frame and hang these pictures, it has 
required 11 miles of framing, 18,000 square 
feet of glass, 3 miles of picture wire to hang 
them, 9 miles of masking tape to seal the pic- 
tures, 16,000 hooks, 18,000 square feet of 
backing of one type or the other. 

The pictures were distributed at cost, when 
sold, and several hundred were distributed to 
schools, public buildings, libraries, etc., by 
the Rines. 

SEND BOOKS 

10,000 copies of “The Little Old Train That 
Talks with Boys and Girls.” This is a story for 
children, 1 to 80, about the Cass Scenic 
Railroad, Cass, Pocahontas County. The 
copies have gone to all 50 States and 11 for- 
eign countries. 

A fifth printing of the “Little Train,” 
25,000 copies, will probably go to press within 
the next two months, 

2,940 copies of the book, “West Virginia in 
Color,” (Centennial Edition) to several 
states, 

96,000 feet of recording tape—Little Train 
Story—with simulated whistle which tapes 
also contained the songs “West Virginia 
Hills” and “The Rhododendron Song” which 
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were sung by the pupils of the former two 
room school at Walnut Grove, near Roanoke, 
Lewis County. 

The bulk of the tapes went to crippled 
children’s hospitals at several places in the 
United States. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


32,000 colored post cards. 

Over 150,000 maps, folders, brochures and 
miscellaneous pictures. 

Made out suggested tours for over 200 
people. 

Distributed some 25,000 pieces of his own 
writings about West Virginia. 

Distributed in United States 9,000 copies of 
their own meatball recipe. 

18,000 copies of other West Virginia 
recipes. 

Obtained 89 subscriptions to West Virginia 
Conservation Magazine. 

Made 1 television appearance. 

2 radio appearances. 

30 talks to service clubs, Womans Clubs, 
4-H, and schools, etc. 

Some 15 showings of part of the 600 colored 
slides they have taken of West Virginia 
scenes. 

Supplied 140 colored slides for showing in 
England, summer of 1967. 

Supplied over 400 school children with 
materials for West Virginia history and in- 
dustry and scenery. 

Spent several full days in heavily travelled 
tourist areas with a tape recorder interrogat- 
ing people as to why they came to West Vir- 
ginia, what they liked and what they wished 
we had. 

Letters, telephone calls—unable to esti- 
mate. 

To promote what we have, a limited amount 
of black walnuts, hickory nuts, honey buck- 
wheat flour, sourgham molasses, candy, pre- 
serves jellies and other items including burh 
ground cornmeal and whole wheat wheat, the 
latter two items which he personally grinds 
on his own small millstone. 


RECEIVES AWARD 


In recognition of his public service he was 
given an award during the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration of Lewis County, in September, 
1967, as one of the 15 outstanding senior citi- 
zens of the county. 

In addition to his promotion of West Vir- 
ginia, he is interested in nutrition (cook- 
ing, baking, canning and deep freezing of 
foods), writing, geography, history and biog- 
raphy, story writing for children, traveling 
in West Virginia, and children. 

Three of the nicest comments received on 
tourist promotion of West Virginia came, he 
says (1) from a woman in Ohio.—(Little 
Train Story) “Mr. Rine, I hate that story, I 
wish you had never written it, I have had to 
read it to my children at least 50 times.” 

(2) (Little Train Story) From the Chair- 
man of the Board of a large railroad corpora- 
tion. 

“Mr. Rine, you have written the best de- 
scription of a steam engine for children I 
have ever seen or read.” 

(3) Two years ago, while on a tour of the 
Continent (in Amsterdam, Holland) the tour 
director said: Mr. Rine, you have me con- 
fused, I thought there were 50 states in the 
United States, not just West Virginia.” 

The letter (Little Train Story) which 
really got to us came from a crippled child 
in the Masonic Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren in Honolulu, Hawaii—"I hope the Little 
Train keeps on running forever.” 

He has fought one losing battle—weight 
control. 

The Rines will continue to reside in Wes- 
ton where they own a home and will continue 
with their promotional and other interests, 
with special effort to acquire at least 6 
colored slides of scenes from each of the 55 
counties in West Virginia. 
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Voluntary Census Supported by Small 
Businessmen 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the inde- 
pendent businessmen of America have 
spoken clearly in support of legislation to 
limit mandatory questions in the 1970 
decennial census. The National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Inc., whose 
243,449 members in the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia were asked their 
position on my bill, H.R. 10952, re- 
sponded with 83 percent in favor of this 
measure, only 13 percent opposed it, and 
4 percent were undecided. The ballots on 
this issue from each small businessman 
are mailed to individual Congressmen 
serving them. I urge that my colleagues 
review this independent business ballot, 
No. 325, to find the views of hundreds of 
important citizens in their district. 

The results of this poi! were released 
on February 19. I include highlights of 
the announcement and a breakdown of 
results from each State at this point: 
VOLUNTARY CENSUS FAVORED BY INDEPENDENT 

BUSINESSMEN 

Should a person be liable for a fine and 
jail term for refusing to answer a Census 
question about his plumbing? 

Is one’s Constitutional right to privacy 
violated if the Bureau of the Census com- 
pels him to answer whether he owns an air 
conditioner, how many weeks he worked 
the previous year, and how many times he’s 
been married? 

Several Congressman think so. They object 
to the 650-question, 20-page questionnaire 
which the Bureau of the Census plans to 
mail to one-fourth of the U.S. households 
in 1970. Failure to answer all questions can 
result in a $100 fine and 60 days in jail. 

Congressman Jackson Betts of Ohio who 
doesn’t like it, has introduced legislation to 
limit the questions in the Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing that can be asked under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

A majority of independent businessmen 
feel the same way. A poll conducted by the 
National Federation of Independent Business 
found 83 percent of the business proprietors 
in favor of Congressman Betts’ legislation, 
with only 13 percent opposed, and 4 percent 
undecided. 

The nation’s independent businessmen, 
who frequently complain about the increas- 
ing paperwork required of them by the gov- 
ernment and the continual invasion of 
privacy, are obviously receptive to the argu- 
ments put forth by Congressman Betts on 
the Census questionnaire. 

He points out that if a citizen wishes to 
assert his right of privacy, by refusing to 
answer Census questions, he may be subject 
to prosecution like a criminal. The penalties 
were provided years ago to promote compli- 
ance and accuracy, but since then, the ques- 
tionnaire has been expanded to include 
questions of housing, unemployment, and 
personal history. 

Congressman Betts, calling the proposed 
questionnaire, “a monstrosity”, says the 
form has deviated from its original Consti- 
tutional purpose, which is to determine 
the population of the states so that the 
House of Representatives can be apportioned. 
Congress has failed to assert some control 
over the Census and protect the right of 
privacy, he says. 

“Does the government need to know if 
@ person has an air conditioner, the condi- 
tion of his plumbing and if he shares his 
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shower?” he asked in appealing for Con- 
gressional action. “I don’t really think so.“ 

“These are questions that simply require 
the taxpayers to conduct market research for 
private industry.” 

His bill would limit the categories of ques- 
tions which a person must answer under 
penalty of law to a few essential ones: name 
and address, relationship to the head of the 
household, sex, date of birth, race, marital 
status, and number of visitors in the house- 
hold at the time of the census. 

Any other questions would be asked on a 
voluntary response basis. 

The Bureau of the Census has answered 
criticism by saying the restriction “would 
devalue the significance and importance of 
the national Census at a time when its re- 
sults are more critically needed than ever 
before.” 

Congressman Betts contends that the pro- 
posed form is so long and complex that many 
persons will be overwhelmed by it and others 
will object to “its detailed trivia.” He ex- 
pressed the possibility that “the nuisance of 
it all may in fact decrease accuracy.” 

Putting the few essential questions on a 
computer punch card would better promote 
accuracy, he suggested. 

Congress has put up little resistance to the 
infringement of privacy, he said, because 
information did not circulate so widely. 

But now, there is a proposal for a Federal 
Data Bank, a computer system which would 
combine information from various govern- 
ment agencies to develop a complete dossier 
of information on an individual. 

“The dimensions of this are momentous,” 
Representative Betts told a Congressional 
subcommittee, “Information is power and the 
government would have complete files on 
everything about a person within minutes 
after the push of a button.” 
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question: 

State Percent Percent Percent 
in favor against undecided 
88 8 4 
85 13 2 
87 10 3 
85 6 
81 14 5 
83 13 4 
80 15 5 
67 28 5 
82 13 5 
87 8 5 
65 30 5 
86 12 2 
83 13 4 
84 11 5 
81 15 4 
83 14 3 
73 22 5 
85 11 4 
86 10 4 
77 17 6 
81 15 4 
81 15 4 
80 16 4 
87 9 4 
81 15 4 
89 3 
84 13 3 
79 14 7 
83 16 1 
78 15 7 
84 13 3 
82 13 5 
81 13 6 
86 12 2 
83 13 4 
78 16 6 
83 12 5 
84 12 4 
77 18 5 
87 9 4 
86 11 3 
80 13 7 
86 10 4 
8⁴ 10 6 
82 11 7 
88 9 3 
83 12 5 
60 n 

82 13 5 
82 14 4 
89 9 2 
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Dos Passos’ Ascending Fame 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
one of the great literary figures of the 
20th century is John Dos Passos. 

Mr. Dos Passos recently received Italy’s 
Antonio Feltrinelli literary award. Al- 
though a native of Chicago, Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos for some time has been living in his- 
toric Westmoreland County, Va. 

Virginia is proud of this splendid 
American, whose literary career began in 
1921 with the publication of his novel 
“Three Soldiers.” I am pleased to call 
him a friend. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks 
an editorial entitled “Dos Passos’ As- 
cending Fame,” published in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of Sunday, 
February 25, 1968. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Dos Passos’ ASCENDING FAME 


Publication in National Review (January 
16) of the text of Jonn Dos Passo’s eloquent 
and perceptive acceptance address in Rome, 
when he received Italy’s coveted ANTONIO 
FELTRINELLI literary award, is a reminder 
that we failed to salute our fellow-Virginian 
upon his being chosen for this internation- 
ally prestigious honor. 

Mr. Dos Passos lives and works in an early 
nineteenth century home, Spence’s Point, in 
Westmoreland County. The brick residence, 
and a large acreage surrounding it, were 
handed down to him by his father, a prom- 
inent New York lawyer. The Dos Passos fam- 
ily spent many summers on the Northern 
Neck in the boy’s youth, and he now passes 
much of his time at Spence's Point. 

Dos Passos burst upon the literary scene 
back in 1921, with publication of his novel, 
Three Soldiers. He was fresh out of World 
War I, in which he drove an ambulance on 
the front lines, and his book was hailed as 
evidencing a striking new talent among 
American novelists. 

In that era, young Dos Passos was aligned 

with the radicals. He even was jailed a few 
years later with COMMUNIST MICHAEL GOLD 
for picketing on behalf of Sacco and VAN- 
ZETTI. 
As the years passed, his views became more 
“conservative”, and he opposed much of the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, the New Frontier 
and the Great Society. 

His political orientation has no real bear- 
ing on his merits as a writer, either of fiction 
or non-fiction, in both of which fields he has 
been extraordinarily prolific. But many 
critics appear to judge his writings primarily 
on the basis of whether they agree with his 
viewpoint. Of course, writers and others who 
work creatively ought not to be judged on 
any such basis. 

It is noteworthy. however, that Mr. Dos 
Passos is held in high respect, and his intel- 
lectual integrity is seldom, if ever questioned, 
even by those who disagree most sharply 
with his present-day social and political 
opinions. It is a great deal to say of any man. 

The $32,000 prize recently awarded him in 
Italy was for the whole body of his work, and 
especially for its narrative power. It is a well- 
deserved accolade, and one that we should 
have noted ere this. Mr. Dos Passos can put 
the prize beside the gold medal for fiction of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters— 
awarded every five years—which he received 
a decade ago. 
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Joun Dos Passos is a native of Chicago, 
but has lived among us for many years, and 
we claim him as our own, The Old Dominion 
basks in reflected glory from his varied tal- 
ents and his ascending fame. 


Indianapolis Star Supports Congressman 
L. Mendel Rivers’ Prescription for Vic- 
tory in Vietnam 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, recently our 
distinguished colleague L, MENDEL 
Rivers, of South Carolina, the chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, declared that conduct of the war in 
Vietnam should be turned over to our 
generals and admirals and they be al- 
lowed to make an all-out drive for a con- 
clusive and decisive military victory. 

The following editorial from the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Star for February 26, 
1968, strongly supports Chairman Rivers’ 
recommendation and adds its own per- 
ceptive and sound comments to the 
situation: 

AMERICANS WANT VICTORY 


There is no doubt that the great majority 
of Americans want victory in the war in 
Vietnam. And there is no doubt that victory 
is possible if we quit fighting a limited war 
which gives virtually all of the initiative to 
the enemy. 

This nation fought a successful, massive 
two-front overseas war little over two dec- 
ades ago, crushing the toughest military 
machines in world history. We are capable 
of bringing Communist North Vietnam to 
its knees within months, if we quit fighting 
the half-baked, defensive war of attrition 
we have been waging so far. 

If the bitter fighting of the last few weeks 
teaches anything at all, it teaches once more 
in the hard language of blood and death 
the folly of our present course of defensive 
warfare. 

We therefore strongly support the declara- 
tion of Representative L. Mendel Rivers (D- 
S. C.), chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, that the United States turn the 
war over to its generals and admirals and 
go for all-out military victory. 

Our sloppy civilian misconduct of the 
war has shackled our commanders, hog-tied 
our fighting men and violated common sense 
as well as the ancient main rule of warfare, 
which is to destroy the enemy's capacity to 
fight by every means available. 

Americans should turn their backs on the 
foolish and to a large extent Communist- 
inspired “peace movement” that calls the 
war “a tragic mistake’ and demands U.S. 
withdrawal. 

The “tragic mistake” is that of the weak- 
willed and duped Americans who do not 
realize that the Communists are only a small 
percentage of the Vietnamese people north 
and south, and that despite their ruthless- 
ness, brainwashing, terrorism, regimenta- 
tion and iron discipline of the people they 
control, they are not invincible. 

Communist Vietnam, although a tough 
pygmy, is still a pygmy compared to the 
Nazi and Japanese empires of World War II. 

America’s hard fight in Vietnam, costly 
in lives, energy and national treasure, has 
given strong encouragement to the free 
peoples of Southeast Asia—of Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines—who have 
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stepped up their own campaigns against 
Communist conspiracy and force. 

So long as these lands have not been 
poisoned by Communism, there is hope that 
the seeds of freedom can germinate and grow 
there some day when the conspirators have 
been eradicated. 

The basic issue of the war—too often for- 
gotten—is human freedom. There can be 
no freedom on a battlefield. There can, in 
time, after victory. 

Americans want victory. It is the only 
thing that will make this war worth the 
terrible cost. 


Operation Appreciation 
HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home over the Lincoln Day recess, I 
was privileged to participate in an event 
entitled “Operation Appreciation.” It 
was sponsored by the Gateway Sertoma 
of Lincoln, Nebr., to focus community 
attention and appreciation on the Amer- 
ican men and women who are fighting 
for freedom in Vietnam. Fittingly, the 
observance was on February 15 which 
fell within National Freedom Week. 

Approximately 3,000 people packed 
Lincoln's Pershing Municipal Auditorium 
as a visible demonstration of support for 
those who are laying their lives on the 
line for freedom, Whether you agree or 
disagree on the propriety of our Vietnam 
commitment, there should exist no doubt 
how every American—farmer or factory 
worker, professional or businessman, 
housewife or student—feels about our 
troops in that conflict. When a man is 
called to offer his life in the service of 
his country he expects, is entitled to and 
must have the total support of his coun- 
trymen. He asks no more and we should 
deliver no less. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
other organizations across the country 
can hold similar appreciation days to 
demonstrate beyond a shadow of a doubt 
to those men and women that we honor 
them, we are humbly grateful and will 
be forever appreciative of their efforts 
in the cause of country and freedom. For 
my colleagues’ information, I would like 
to insert the program of Operation Ap- 
preciation and a reprint of the general 
order that bestowed the Congressional 
Medal of Honor on S. Sgt. Charles B. 
Morris who was honored as a part of the 
program. 

OPERATION APPRECIATION: PERSHING MUNIC- 

IPAL AUDITORIUM, LINCOLN, NEBR., FEBRU- 

ARY 15, 1968 


PROGRAM 


1. Band Concert—Nebraska National 
Guard Band 

2. Presentation of Colors—Reserve Forces 

8. National Anthem—Nebraska National 
Guard Band 

4. Opening Invocation—Captain 
lain) Stanley Redmerski 

5. Opening Remarks—Jack Hart, Gateway 
Sertoma Board Chairman 

6. Drill Team Presentation 

(a) Cadence Countesses 

(b) Co. A-2 Pershing Rifles 

7. Introduction of Guests—Jack Hart 


(Chap- 
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(a) International Sertoma President, 
James R. Burchfield, Columbus, Ohio 

(b) Governor Norbert T. Tiemann 

8. Presentation of Recognition to Medal 
of Honor Guest, S/Sgt. Charles B. Morris— 
Dick Hartsock, Gateway Sertoma President 

9. Closing Remarks and General Recogni- 
tion of Vietnam Veterans and Family Rep- 
resentatives—Jack Hart 

10. Pledge of Allegiance—Led by Dick 
Hartsock 

11. Retirement of Colors—Reserve Forces 

12. Closing Prayer—The Rev. Paul Sisler 


[General Orders No. 51, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D.C., 
December 14, 1967] 


AWARD OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR 


By direction of the President, under the 
Joint Resolution of Congress approved 12 
July 1862 (amended by act of 3 March 1863, 
act of 9 July 1918, and act of 25 July 1963), 
the Medal of Honor for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity at the risk of life above 
and beyond the call of duty is awarded by the 
Department of the Army in the name of Con- 
gress to: 

Staff Sergeant Charles B. Morris, RA- 
52190229 (then Sergeant), United States 
Army. While on a search and destroy mission 
in the Republic of Vietnam on 29 June 1966, 
Sergeant Morris was a leader of the point 
squad of a platoon of Company A, 2nd Bat- 
talion, 503rd Infantry. Seeing indications of 
the enemy’s presence in the area, Sergeant 
Morris deployed his squad and continued 
forward alone to make a reconnaissance. He 
unknowingly crawled within 20 meters of an 
enemy machinegun, whereupon the gunner 
fired, wounding him in the chest. Sergeant 
Morris instantly returned the fire and killed 
the gunner, Continuing to crawl within a 
few feet of the gun, he hurled a grenade and 
killed the remainder of the enemy crew, Al- 
though in pain and bleeding profusely, Ser- 
geant Morris continued his reconnaissance. 
Returning to the platoon area, he reported 
the results of his reconnaissance to the pla- 
toon leader. As he spoke the platoon came 
under heavy fire. Refusing medical attention 
for himself, he deployed his men in better 
firing positions confronting the entrenched 
enemy to his front. Then for 8 hours the 
platoon engaged the numerically superior 
enemy force. Withdrawal was impossible 
without abandoning many wounded and 
dead. Finding the platoon medic dead, Ser- 
geant Morris administered first aid to himself 
and was returning to treat the wounded 
members of his squad with the medic’s first 
aid kit when he was again wounded, Knocked 
down and stunned, he regained consciousness 
and continued to treat the wounded, reposi- 
tion his men, and inspire and encourage 
their efforts. Wounded again when an enemy 
grenade shattered his left hand, nonetheless 
he personally took up the fight and armed 
and threw several grenades which killed a 
number of enemy soldiers. Seeing that an 
enemy machinegun had maneuvered behind 
his platoon and was delivering the fire upon 
his men, Sergeant Morris and another man 
crawled toward the gun to knock it out. His 
comrade was killed and Sergeant Morris 
sustained another wound, but, firing his rifle 
with one hand, he silenced the enemy ma- 
chinegun. Returning to the platoon, he cour- 
ageously exposed himself to the devastating 
enemy fire to drag the wounded to a pro- 
tected area, and, with utter disregard for 
his personal safety and the pain he suffered, 
he continued to lead and direct the efforts 
of his men until relief arrived. Upon termi- 
nation of the battle, important documents 
were found among the enemy dead revealing 
a planned ambush of a Republic of Vietnam 
battalion. Use of this information prevented 
the ambush and saved many lives. Sergeant 
Morris’ conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty were instrumental in the suc- 
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cessful defeat of the enemy, saved many lives, 
and were in the highest traditions of the 
United States Army. (This award supersedes 
award of the Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism on 29 June 1966 as an- 
nounced in General Orders Number 6145, 
Headquarters United States Army Vietnam, 
APO San Francisco 96307, dated 25 October 
1966.) 


Why? 
HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, as I address this body today, 
mortar shells of the enemy are falling 
on the American lines somewhere in 
Vietnam. Bullets fired from weapons in 
the hands of the Vietcong—weapons 
made in Russia and other Communist 
nations—are winging their way toward 
some American fighting man. Tragically, 
another casualty, another death, is prob- 
ably being recorded as I speak. A bullet, 
a grenade, a sharpened stake viciously 
tainted with poison—these are taking a 
heavy toll among the sons and husbands 
under Old Glory’s banner. 

Thus far, more than 18,000 of the 
cream of our manhood have fallen in the 
jungles and villages of South Vietnam, 
or died in aircraft shot down over the 
north. And for what? Freedom, Mr. 
Speaker, freedom! Freedom—not only of 
Americans, but freedom for all the world 
to live in peace and dignity, ruled by a 
government of their choice, chosen in 
free elections without duress, without 
tyranny and without fear. 

Sometimes, our national purpose in 
Vietnam becomes obscured as words fly 
in the currents of international diplo- 
macy. The valiant fight of courageous 
men from large cities and small towns all 
over America to save freedom for the tiny 
villages and oppressed hamlets of South 
Vietnam is overshadowed by fruitless de- 
bate over the reason for our presence on 
foreign soil. 

Yet, while the debate rages, while mis- 
guided demonstrators—exercising the 
very freedoms being saved for them and 
the world by American troops in Viet- 
nam—protest our participation in that 
conflict, our boys fight on, sure of their 
purpose, confident of their goal, weary 
only of the diplomatic niceties which pre- 
vent them from waging a winning effort. 

We should never doubt that our men 
in uniform know the reason they are in 
Vietnam. Nor should we ever doubt that 
they are distressed and disturbed by the 
infantile chantings of “Make love, not 
war.” War is not their choice, but free- 
dom is—freedom for all, for us and for 
themselves. Virtually every Member of 
this body has received a letter from a 
fighting man in the field, expressing his 
confidence in his country, his faith in his 
goal—and yet his dismay over demon- 
strations. Our own faith is buoyed up by 
the strong words of patriotism coming 
from men who are risking their lives for 
us, and by the quiet strength of the wives 
who assure us they stand behind their 
husbands and their country. I have one 
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of those letters with me today. A wife 
writes: 

No matter how long it takes I am going to 
stand behind my husband and all of the 
other boys. 


She writes that she does not like war 
“but sometimes it is very necessary.” 
They have a 3-year-old son whom they 
both love very much. Then she adds: 


We are a very close family but we love our 
country as much as we do each other. 


The letter is from Mrs. Connie W. 
Craig, of East Point, Ga., who gives each 
of us an opportunity. She says: 

I wish there was something that we could 
do to let these men know how the average 
American feels about the war. 


I think there is something we can do. 
I think every Member of this body can 
take a few minutes out of his busy sched- 
ule to assure the men from your district 
in Vietnam, and their families, of your 
support and confidence as they lay their 
lives on the line for America. I am going 
to do this today, and I urge you to do 
the same. 

Mrs. Craig’s husband is Sgt. R. T. 
Craig, with the 5th 155 Gun Battery. 
From the battle-scarred fields of South 
Vietnam, he has sent a poem entitled, 
Why.“ which carries a meaningful mes- 
sage for us all. I insert the text of his 
poem in the Recorp so that all Members 
may be stirred by its words as I was: 


Wry? 


(By Sgt. R. T. Craig) 
The rains came down in a solid sheet, 
No solid earth to place our feet, 
But on and on we trudged that day, 
Our destination far away, 


We heard the thumps as mortars fired. 
Worn-out men no more were tired. 

We ran for holes like scampering ants, 
And prayed for one of God’s greatest grants: 
That on the morrow the dawn we'd see, 
And that alive all of our friends would be. 


Yet in the States we aren't thought of, 

For students cry “Not war, but love!“ 

And still we give our precious lives. 

We kill with guns, grenades and knives. 

"Tis not glory we seek from Thee; 

We're here that your children might grow 
up free. 


Estonian Independence 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, free Es- 
tonians, who celebrated last Saturday 
the 50th anniversary of the rebirth of 
their independence, have a heritage of 
freedom dating back thousands of years. 
Even within the last 1,000 years, when 
they had to struggle repeatedly to pre- 
serve their freedom and endured periods 
of captivity, they have retained their 
national identity, their traditions and 
culture, and their language. 

In the breakdown of law and order 
that accompanied the Soviet Revolution 
of 1917, the Estonians found opportu- 
nity to separate their homeland from 
the Russian state: A national council 
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laid careful plans for the resumption of 
national responsibilities. On February 24, 
1918, as German armies advanced on 
the Baltic region, Estonian independence 
was proclaimed and a provisional gov- 
ernment was established. Soon these 
hard-working people had built up a 
strong economy. Their enthusiasm for 
life manifested itself in their excellence 
in active sports, singing, and folk 
dancing. 

At the close of World War I, the So- 
viets determined to regain the lands 
Russia had lost. Estonia fought for its 
liberty and won, but in 1940 it was again 
incorporated forcibly into the Soviet 
Union, along with the other Baltic States. 
The economy of this stable country and 
natural resources were exploited to feed 
the Russian bear. Religious freedom was 
banished. Rigid controls were imposed on 
education and literature. Many people 
were sent to prison and slave labor 
camps. 

But the longing for freedom has not 
been squelched. Refugee Estonians have 
never accepted the idea that its captivity 
will be permanent and continue to look 
forward to the day when they will regain 
their nationhood. Our Government has 
never recognized the present govern- 
ment of Estonia as legal. We have found 
the Estonians who fled in 1940 to our 
country to be stanch, reliable citizens. 
We who are free share in the grief over 
the continued occupation of that small 
country by cruel aggressors, and join in 
the hope that soon Estonia will enjoy 
liberation and self-determination again. 


Salary Increases for District of Columbia 
Police Officers and Firemen 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House of Representatives will be voting 
on what I consider a very important piece 
of legislation. I am speaking of H.R. 
15131, a bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia police and firemen’s salaries. 

As a former mayor of the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., it was my privilege for 4 years 
to be associated with the members of the 
police and fire departments of this city 
and I became very familiar with the prob- 
lems in both the police and fire depart- 
ments from the chief to the newest re- 
cruit. The members of the police and 
fire departments in our cities are men 
who are dedicated to serving the citizens 
and daily make personal sacrifices which 
are not known in other occupations. In 
these days and times we must have the 
best caliber of men in our cities’ police 
and fire departments and I only wish 
that the tax structure in my own city of 
Louisville would permit more compensa- 
tion for our police and firemen. 

The police officers and firemen who are 
members of our Metropolitan Police and 
Fire Departments here in Washington 
are doing a good job and definitely de- 
serve a salary increase. Therefore, I 
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strongly urge that my colleagues act 
favorably on this bill. 


Water Pollution 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major challenges we face here at 
home is that of the preservation of our 
most basic natural resources such as 
water. Being one of the Great Lakes 
States this is a matter of special concern 
to Michigan. As one who has supported 
legislation in the Congress to help attack 
the problems of water pollution I was 
particularly impressed with the recent 
number of articles and editorials appear- 
ing in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Mich., which, in detailing both the extent 
and complexity of the problem, also re- 
veal what progress Michigan is making 
toward safeguarding our water resources. 
This information which has been brought 
together especially through the jour- 
nalistic efforts of Norris Ingells, a State 
Journal staff writer, represents a valu- 
able contribution toward greater public 
awareness of this problem, and, I believe, 
should be of interest to many other com- 
munities throughout the country. I 
therefore wish to insert this material in 
the Recorp and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Our Dirrty WATER: Man Has THE TECHNICAL 
Know-How To CURB DETERIORATION OF 
NATURE BUT CONTINUES To “Foun His 
ENVIRONMENT” 

(Nore.—Lake Erie, one of the five Great 
Lakes, is dying. Experts say that Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Ontario may be next. The 
stories and editorial comment which follow 
first appeared in The State Journal. They 
point out some of Michigan's Water Pollu- 
tion problems; what solutions are available, 
and what steps are being taken to combat 
them. It is The State Journal's hope that 
literally everyone in Michigan will become 
exposed to the serious nature of the problem 
and compelled to work together toward solv- 
ing it.) 

“We are fouling our own environment!” 
Ralph A. MacMullan, director of the Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation. 

“We've got to make people understand 
that if we don’t take steps to stop air and 
water pollution now, we are condemning our 
grandchildren to an early demise or some 
type of totally synthetic life not even closely 
resembling what we've got on this planet 
now.”—August Scholle, member of the Michi- 
gan Conservation Commission and president 
of the Michigan AFL-CIO Council. 

“The technology needed to halt water pol- 
lution is already available, but it will be 
costly. This the public will have to recog- 
nize. — Dr. Niles R. Kevern, assistant director 
of Michigan State University’s Institute of 
Water Research. 

“We have two of the better state laws in 
the country for controlling water pollution, 
but if we are to carry out the mandates of 
the legislation as effectively as possible, there 
will have to be increased appropriations to 
the agencies involved with pollution con- 
trol.“ —John E. Vogt, chief of the division 
of engineering of the Michigan Health 
Department. 

“We've got the same amount of water, and 
more and more people to use it, and we 
better not let it get into the condition where 
they can’t use it.’”—Larry F. Oeming, execu- 
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tive secretary of the state Water Resources 
Commission. 

“We are not completely sure of the sig- 
nificance of the pesticide residues found in 
aquatic life, and it behooves us to move with 
caution and eliminate them as far as possible 
from any future use.“ Dr. Gordon E. Guyer, 
chairman of Michigan State University’s 
Entomology Department. 

These are the views of some of Michigan’s 
major authorities on water pollution, From 
interviews with them and other state and 
local officials, four dominant themes emerge 
repeatedly: 

Despite recent significant progress, Michi- 
gan has a serious water pollution problem. 

Laws and technology are available to solve 
the problem, but the costs will be much 
higher than the public has been used to 
paying. 

Research remains to be done on some 
aspects of pollution control, especially on the 
long-term effects of pesticides and herbicides. 

Few, if any, of Michigan’s lakes and 
streams are hopelessly beyond at least partial 
“repair,” but failure to act immediately will 
compound the seriousness of the problem at 
a very rapid rate. 

Dr, MacMullan feels progress is being made 
toward solving Michigan’s water pollution 
problems. 

“We have managed to reduce the amount 
of waste oil in the Detroit River by 90 per 
cent during the past 10 years. In the next 10 
years, we expect to reduce the remaining 10 
per cent by 90 per cent. We are moving ahead 
at a satisfactory rate—but not as fast as 
some people would like,” he stated. 

But with pride in accomplishment, there 
are ominous overtones and an admission that 
science needs to take a more detailed look 
at some of the problems affecting water re- 
sources today. MacMullan cited several 
examples. 

“Bald eagles seem to be disappearing in 
Michigan. They feed mainly on fish—includ- 
ing dead ones. We are finding tremendous 
build-ups of pesticides in the eagles’ brains.” 

He said it appears that something is af- 
fecting the reproduction rate of the birds, 
and a similar situation is influencing the 
sea gull population. 

Even the Coho salmon, that are trans- 
forming northern rivers and Lake Michigan 
into a fisherman’s paradise, are affected by 
pesticide. MacMullan said DDT is found in 
the Coho eggs, and if it increases, it could 
inhibit the Coho reproductive capacity. 

He acknowledged that there is still a great 
deal to be learned about the long-term effects 
of pesticides on living things. But already, 
there is “pretty unsettling evidence—just 
enough to know it is undesirable to have 
them in the water,” MacMullan stated. 

Scholle said he came face-to-face with the 
water pollution problem near Sand Point in 
Saginaw Bay where he has a cottage. 

“Twenty-five years ago, when you went 
out trolling for pike and bass, all you needed 
for drinking water was a tin cup to dip it 
right out of the bay. Now there is a serious 
question that it may be fit to swim in during 
some summer months.” 

Vogt predicted that when the Water Re- 
sources Commission sets standards for state 
lakes, rivers and streams next year, almost 
all municipal and industrial sewage systems 
will have to be upgraded. 

“In most instances present water quality 
will either be maintained in its state of 
high quality, or improved, and this is going 
to cost more money,” he said. 

Dr. Kevern observes that Michigan resi- 
dents, who have enjoyed massive supplies 
of clean water, tend to take for granted this 
important natural resource. In areas where 
water is in short supply the public is forced 
to accept costly programs to protect its wa- 
ter resources. 

He cited a project now being carried out in 
California, where water is being utilized over 
and over again, with each user restoring it 
to top quality. In contrast, it is common in 
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Michigan for each user of a waterway to 
contribute to the overall decline in quality. 

“The sewage treatment plant, as it exists 
and is operated here today, just isn’t the 
method that is going to clean up our water,” 
Dr. Kevern said. 

In Greater Lansing, six governmental units 
have been told by the Water Resources Com- 
mission to take anti-pollution measures. 
Webberville, Williamston, Perry, Laingsburg, 
DeWitt Township and Ovid are “faced with 
some immediate requirements,” reports 
Ralph W. Purdy, chief engineer for the com- 
mission. 

In addition, Lansing and East Lansing 
will need to improve their waste water plant 
operations “particularly as it relates to storm 
water overflow,” Purdy said. He noted that 
when weather conditions send large quanti- 
ties of water into the combined part of the 
storm and sanitary sewer system, the total 
flow exceeds the capacity of the plant to 
handle it, and some passes into the Grand 
River without proper treatment. 

So public officials understand the serious- 
ness of the water pollution problem, or are 
they afraid to tackle it? Scholle said the 
magnitude of the pollution problem, and the 
“terrifying” costs of solving it have caused 
some legislators to refuse to face the task 
ahead. 

Pollution is not as dramatic as it used to 
be—except when an occasional accident 
causes a large fish or wildlife kill. 

“There is no gross pollution in Michigan 
and has not been for many years,” Vogt ob- 
served, 

“The Water Resources Commission is 
pretty well aware of the major polluters. 
It is the every day, gradual pollution that 
is the problem,” Dr. Kevern notes. 

He points out, for example, that a major 
shortcoming of existing sewage treatment 
plants is that they do not remove sufficient 
nutrients—large phosphates and nitrogen— 
from the effluent which is dumped back into 
streams, lakes and rivers. 

These nutrients result in an over-enrich- 
ment of the water, promoting excess growth 
of weeds and other aquatic plants, and caus- 
ing a dirty appearance and bad smell. These 
processes deplete the amounts of oxygen in 
the water and ruin it for game fish. 

He notes that nutrient pollution can come 
from agricultural and urban land runoff, 
municipal wastes and industrial sources. 

Nutrient pollution is the basic problem in 
the extreme southwest end of Lake Erie, Dr. 
Kevern said. 

“It appears that Lake Michigan is headed 
in this direction,” he added. The situation 
is especially bad in the lake’s South end, in 
bays such as Green Bay, and off the mouths 
of major rivers. 

“It will take a long time before Lake Mich- 
igan’s problem reaches the proportions of 
Lake Erie’s but if we keep going the way 
we are, it will be much harder to clean up,” 
he declared. 

Dr. Kevern says Lake Huron is in “good 
shape” compared to Michigan in part due to 
a flushing action caused as Lakes Superior 
and Michigan flow into Huron and on to Erie. 
Lake Michigan, in contrast, is not subject to 
this nésural flushing to nearly as great a 
degree. 

Compounding the effects of pollution of 
the state’s public recreation facilities along 
the Great Lakes is a shortage of prime land, 
especially in the heavily-populated southern 
half of the lower Peninsula. 

Norman F, Smith, chief of the Recreation 
Resource Planning Division of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, notes that of Michi- 
gan’s 2,178 miles of mainland Great Lakes 
5 only 368 miles are in public owner- 

p. 

In the Southern half of the Lower Penin- 
sula, where 88 per cent of the population 
lives, 49 miles are in public ownership, and 
about 60 per cent of this is unsuited for 
beach use, he notes. 
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With shoreline in short supply, pollution 
problems are further depleting this major 
state attraction. At Sterling State Park along 
Lake Erie in southeastern Michigan vast 
beach areas are posted with signs stating: 

“Water Unsafe For Swimming.” The 
cause — general industrial waste and sew- 
age,” Smith says. 

Near Benton Harbor, oil had to be bull- 
dozed off beaches, apparently discharged by 
a lake freighter. Pollution generated largely 
in the Chicago area is causing problems along 
Southwest Michigan beach and dune areas. 
Duck kills due to oil in the water that elimi- 
nates the bird’s natural protection are often 
reported. Chemicals and other substances in 
the water taint the taste of game birds and 
fish. 


FINANCES MAIN WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM 
(By Norris Ingells) 

“If we just apply what we know now, we 
can solve most Michigan water pollution 
problems. We have as good a law as there 
is anywhere in the country. The biggest difi- 
culty will be raising the money to build the 
facilities we will need.” 

This is the view of Larry F. Oeming, execu- 
tive secretary of the state Water Resources 
Commission. 

Oeming says most Michigan cities are in 
the process of “catching up” with the de- 
mands of the present. 

“What has been done in the past does 
not meet present day needs,” he declared. 

He noted that in the past, a plant that re- 
moved 90 to 92 per cent of the impurities in 
waste water it treated was considered ade- 
quate. The river was able to handle the ef- 
fluent dumped into it. But as population 
grew the river remained the same size, and 
the 8 to 10 per cent the plants were dump- 
ing meant a greater and greater quantity of 
effluent. 

Plant inability to handle wastes during 
high flow periods is another problem that 
must be faced. Typical, Oeming noted, is the 
situation in Lansing. 

Here, sanitary sewers and some storm sew- 
ers, plus those serving industrial facilities, 
can all go to the same treatment plant. This 
works well under normal circumstances, but 
when there is a sudden storm—which oc- 
curs 70 to 80 times a year—large amounts of 
water flow into storm sewers, the plant can- 
not handle it and it bypasses into the river 
in large quantities. 


BETTER TREATMENT 


At the same time, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that many plants will be required to 
provide treatment of waste water to remove 
phosphates that are causing streams to de- 
teriorate at a rate faster than normal. 

“We've already informed Lansing that 
they've got to be thinking about a higher 
level of treatment than they now provide,” 
Oeming said. “It is approaching the point 
where something will have to be done.” 

John E. Vogt, chief of the division of engi- 
neering of the Michigan Health Department, 
says the only major gap in pollution-control 
technology is in the area of nutrient control. 

“Nutrients, many of them phosphates, are 
important to the growth of small plants 
which produce objectionable green scum and 
affect the taste and odor of drinking water,” 
he observed. Nutrients can come from raw 
sewage or industrial wastes, but also from 
land runoff, which Vogt says is “difficult to 
control.” 

He pointed out that it is in the farmer's 
best interests to halt land wash, but that 
even with good conservation practices some 
still occurs. Runoff also comes from 
urbanized land. Vogt noted, for example, 
that fertilizer used on city lawns can wash 
off during rainstorms and get into rivers. As 
more land is developed, the phenomenon 
increases, with runoff greater than it would 
be on undeveloped land like a woodlot. 

John Kennaugh, executive secretary of the 
Grand River Watershed Council, says one of 
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the council’s projects is to prepare guidelines 
for local governments to encourage subdivi- 
sion and building codes that will “eliminate 
and protect against unnecessary erosion.” 


RUNOFF PROBLEM 


Kennaugh pointed out that estimates show 
nearly four times as much water runs off 
developed urban areas than land in agricul- 
tural use, pointing up the need for sound 
drainage controls, careful use of fertilizers 
and pesticides on lawns and in home gardens, 
and proper treatment of storm water which 
may contain nutrients and other potentially 
harmful substances. 

He cited estimates that from a 10-acre 
area, upon which one inch of rain falls dur- 
ing an hour’s time, runoff from agricultural 
land would be about 600,000 gallons. In a 
subdivision, with average-sized homes and 
lots, streets and driveways, the runoff for the 
same period was estimated at 2,190,000 gal- 
lons. 

Vogt pointed out that primary sewage 
treatment, common to all plants in the state, 
involves removing gross solid materials. This 
step also removes some of the oxygen-de- 
manding substances. The remaining water 
is chlorinated to reduce bacterial population. 

Secondary treatment, carried out by many 
state plants, removes additional solids, both 
suspended and dissolved, and results in a 
greater reduction of the oxygen-demanding 
substances, It can range up to 95 per cent 
removal of polluting materials. 

Vogt noted that both primary and sec- 
ondary treatment processes can be managed 
to reduce the nutrients, but not always to 
the degree necessary. 

The higher level of treatment—which 
some refer to as tertiary—removes nutrients 
and additional oxygen consuming substances. 
“The techniques being studied now, hope- 
fully will remove 80 per cent of the phos- 
phates, which are the major problem as far 
as nutrient pollution is concerned,” Vogt 
said. 

Dr. Niles R. Kevern of Michigan State 
University’s Institute For Water Research 
noted that at Penn State University, effluent 
is being sprayed on non-edible crops, forest 
and grassland. It promotes growth three 
times the normal rate, he said. 

Experiments are also being carried out to 
determine if these wastes can be processed 
and reclaimed for commercial uses, perhaps 
as fertilizers or soil conditioners, 

There is general agreement that the exist- 
ing laws are adequate to handle most pollu- 
tion problems. Vogt, however, feels local gov- 
ernment’s legal tools to deal with pollution 
could be strengthened, especially in handling 
the problem of individual discharges like 
home septic tanks or raw sewage dumping. 

Vogt said the new Plat Act gives the state 
“better tools to control individual discharges” 
since a plat cannot be approved unless the 
health department is assured the soil is 
suitable for developing individual wells and 
using septic tanks when public water and 
public sewers will not be provided. 

Amendments to the laws governing water 
pollution made in 1965 are playing a key role 
in getting the job done, Oeming said. Before 
that time, a complainant had to prove injury 
to get any action against someone polluting 
the water, and this was often difficult. Now 
all that must be proven is the existence of 
the pollution. 

FINANCES NEEDED 


The amendments also place the respon- 
sibility for pollution on the governmental 
unit where it occurred. While originally the 
action was against the person or firm causing 
the problem, the new rules made each gov- 
ernmental unit responsible for the acts of 
its citizens. 

Vogt said financing waste treatment facili- 
ties appears to be the biggest problem gov- 
ernments at all levels have to face. “Public 
and private groups agree—we need pure 
water. But when they are asked to pass bond 
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issues, and pay out money, they hedge a 
little bit,” he declared. 

He pointed out that the great majority of 
cities called before the Water Resources Com- 
mission for pollution law violations know 
they have a problem and would like to cor- 
rect it. “But they tell us they don’t have the 
money,” he observed. 

Some have to issue “court order bonds,” 
Vogt noted, which permit the community 
ordered by a court to stop pollution to sell 
general obligation bonds without regard to 
any statutory limitations on bond issuing. 
These bonds, he said, are considered an at- 
tractive investment” on the market since if a 
community fails to pay them off it could be 
in contempt of court. 

PESTICIDES CONTROVERSY CONTINUES AS 

RESEARCHERS Press STUDIES 

Probably no aspect of the controversy over 
the fouling of the American environment 
has caused greater fear and aroused more 
emotion than the questions regarding the 
effects of pesticides on wildlife and human 
beings. 

It began with the worried rumblings of 
naturalists’ organizations, swelled to a cho- 
ros of protest after the publication of 
Rachel Carson's “Silent Spring“ in 1962 and 
continues today as science seeks better an- 
swers about the overall effects of these wide- 
ly used pest and weed killers. 

A marine biologist, Miss Carson argued 
that man was poisoning the earth and him- 
self by his efforts to control nature with 
chemicals, She called for biological con- 
trols on insects and unwanted plants rather 
than massive use of chemical substances and 
helped inspire stronger federal laws on con- 
trol of pesticides. 

While not agreeing on the seriousness of 
the problem, scientists are near-unanimous 
in their call for more research on the subject. 

“We are not completely sure of the sig- 
nificance of the pesticide residues found in 
aquatic life, and it behooves us to move 
with caution and eliminate them as far as 
possible from any future use,” declares Dr. 
Gordon E. Guyer, chairman of Michigan 
State University’s Entomology Department 
and a nationally-recognized authority on 
Pesticides. 

STRESSES RESEARCH 

Dr. Guyer believes the answer to the pesti- 
cide problem lies in research to develop suita- 
ble replacements for those that are found 
to be dangerous. He noted that many projects 
to do this are in progress at MSU and else- 
where, and that effective substitutes are be- 
ing discovered. 

He gave as an example, a recent break- 
through in the war on Dutch Elm disease. He 
said in the past, the beetles that transmit the 
disease have been attacked by spraying trees 
with DDT from the ground. The new tech- 
nique is to spray from the air, with a heli- 
copter, using a substance called methoxy- 
chlor. 

Since the beetles tend to be found in the 
crotches of trees where limbs meet, the air- 
borne spray is more likely to reach them. In 
addition, the new spray is “much less toxic” 
than DDT, he said. 

Dr. Guyer urged quick action to adopt the 
new method of elm disease control. “We 
should move immediately to get this major 
use of DDT out of the way.” 

He said there are “all kinds of possibilities” 
for changing insect control techniques and 
substituting dangerous pesticides with less 
toxic substances. Included are finding natu- 
ral parasites that would prey on the de- 
structive insects and development of strains 
of plants that have a natural resistance to 
Pests. 

HUMANS PROTECTED 

Dr. Guyer said he feels the steps being 
taken to protect human beings from pesti- 
cides are “quite adequate.” 

Dr. Guyer pointed out that only in re- 
cent years have techniques been available 
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to accurately measure pesticide buildup in 
living things, even though many of the sub- 
stances have been widely used since the 
1940s, Since the early 1960s, pesticides, espe- 
cially DDT, have been found in varying 
amounts in almost all types of aquatic plant 
and animal life. 

He noted evidence that some of the sub- 
stances have been harmful to wildlife, espe- 
cially the long-lived residual hydrocarbons 
like DDT. 

Dr. Guyer noted that a situation could 
arise where failure to use pesticides would 
be more harmful than using them. An ex- 
ample was the recent outbreak of encephalitis 
in the southwest. In a case like this, failure 
to initiate a very strong mosquito control 
program could have caused a serious disaster 
and loss of human life, he said. 

FARMERS NEED HELP 

Could farmers produce enough food to feed 
the country without using pesticides? 

“The terribly delicate economic balance 
which exists today in agriculture makes it 
impossible for the farmer to compete with- 
out the use of pesticides,” Dr. Guyer declared. 
The farmer, he observed, is forced to pro- 
duce crops with much greater efficiency than 
in the past to show a profit, and without 
pesticides this would not be possible. 

“It is obvious that pesticides are important 
to both the agricultural and urban commu- 
nities, and the solution to the problem can 
only be developed through close cooperation 
by all of the agencies involved,” Dr. Guyer 
concluded. 

Also calling for more research on pesticides 
was Larry F. Oeming, executive secretary of 
the state Water Resources Commission. 

“We need to look at the whole spectrum 
of use of these substances,” he declared, “I 
am not enthusiastic about ‘broadcasting’ 
highly-toxic materials all over the country. 
We've got to be concerned about how they 
are handled, and make sure they are used 
with extreme care.” 


NOT ALARMED 


Oeming said he was concerned but not 
alarmed by the pesticide problem and urged 
continued research on the long-term effects 
of these substances on both animals and 
humans. 

Dr. Niles R. Kevern, assistant director of 
Michigan State University's Institute for Wa- 
ter Research said that in spite of the enor- 
mous amount of research being done, pes- 
ticides and herbicides are substances “we 
know far too little about.” 

“It is difficult to say whether we are in 
trouble with our pesticides or not,” he said, 
adding that there are conflicting views on 
the subject, and frequent changes in opin- 
ion as research brings to light new facts. 

While stressing that more needs to be 
learned about the long-term effects of pes- 
ticides, Dr. Kevern said he does not feel “any 
personal alarm” about their use. 

John E. Vogt, chief of the division of 
engineering of the Michigan Health Depart- 
ment also said he is not alarmed about the 
pesticide levels in Michigan waters, but ac- 
knowledged the need for more research. 

“Admittedly there are some unknowns, 
long-term effects which we currently are not 
aware of. But the health and agriculture 
people are doing the best job they can to 
insure there is no danger. A great deal of 
research is done before a pesticide product 
is put on the market, and I think sufficient 
controls are being exercised.” 


CONSERVATIONIST WORRIED 

Ralph A. MacMullan, director of the Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation, is obviously 
worried about the pesticide problem. He cites 
cases where species of wildlife found to be 
declining in numbers, were determined to 
have large build-ups of pesticides in their 
bodies. 

Even the famous Coho Salmon may be 
affected by the pesticide problem, he ob- 
served. He said a certain level of DDT is 
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found in the Coho eggs, and if this level gets 
a little higher, it could inhibit the repro- 
ductive capacity of the fish. 

The pesticide problem appears to be par- 
ticularly acute in Lake Michigan which 
MacMullan says man is “ruining at a very 
fast pace.” In addition to its importance as a 
recreation area, the Lake Michigan coast is 
also a prime fruit-growing area where pesti- 
cides are used in large quantities. 

Thousands of tons of pesticides eventually 
run off the land into the lakes and rivers he 
observed. Making the problem more acute is 
the fact that pesticides can persist for many 
years before they decompose. MacMullan 
noted, for example, that DDT has a half-life 
of about 15 years, meaning that at the end of 
this time period, only about half of the orig- 
inal volume has decomposed. 

“What we need is a pesticide with a short 
half-life that will decompose quickly, even 
though this would mean it would have to be 
applied more often and in larger quantities,” 
he observed. 

FARMERS CONCERNED 

Farmers appear to take the pesticide prob- 
seriously but also emphasize that under 
current regulations, they could not exist 
without using pesticides. One Traverse City 
area cherry grower noted: “If the agriculture 
department found one maggot in my cherries 
they could close down my whole orchard 
or sections of it.” 

He praised MSU’s efforts to get the neces- 
sary data to users of pesticides, and the 
close checks government agencies exercise on 
their use. The MSU data, he observed, contain 
a list of doctors and hospitals in various 
areas that are especially trained to treat ill- 
nesses resulting from improper use of pesti- 
cides. 

B. Dale Ball, director of the Michigan De- 
partment of Agriculture, called for more re- 
search to pinpoint just where various 
amounts of water pollution are coming from. 

“A lot of things are going into our streams, 
but I doubt if much is coming from agri- 
cultural land, Most farmers are very judicious 
in their use of fertilizers and pesticides be- 
cause they are so expensive.” 

He also pointed out that farmers have made 
“tremendous strides” in soil erosion pre- 
vention in the last 30 years. 

DEFENDS PESTICIDES 

Ball rejects the idea that farmers could 
produce enough to meet the nation’s food 
needs without using pesticides. If we are 
going to feed people we will have to control 
the pests,” he declared. While acknowledg- 
ing that more research needs to be done, he 
defended the past uses of pesticides for both 
agricultural and health problems. 

“DDT probably has saved more human 
lives than any other single material,” he 
declared. 

He noted that the department is continu- 
ally testing for pesticide residues on and in 
food products, to make sure they are within 
tolerances set by law. He said he knows 
of no case where Michigan fruits and vege- 
tables have been found to be over these toler- 
ances. 

DEPENDS ON USAGE 

“We would like to have more precise pesti- 
cides that have less side effects on non-target 
organisms. However I question whether any- 
thing would be approved for use today if it 
were not safe—if it is used the way it is ap- 
proved for use.” 

He noted that pesticides can be purchased 
at any hardware store for use on lawns and 
in home gardens, and that no one is around 
to check on whether they are applied prop- 
erly. 

Ralph W. Purdy, chief engineer for the 
Water Resources Commission, urged haste in 
changing over to pesticides that will decay 
within a reasonable length of time and not 
build up in living things. 

“It is highly desirable that we move into 
a degradeable type of pesticide as soon as 
possible,” he declared. 
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REGIONWIDE SEWAGE, WATER SYSTEMS MAY 
Br NECESSARY 

Providing sewers and waste treatment fa- 
cilities for developed areas where there 
are none now and upgrading the level of 
waste water treatment at existing plants will 
be the major problems the Lansing area 
must face if it hopes to halt water pollution. 

This is the view of Maurice Richmond, 
sanitarian with the Michigan Health Depart- 
ment, 

“There probably isn’t a plant along the 
Grand River that is currently providing the 
degree of treatment that will meet the qual- 
ity standards sure to be extablished by the 
Water Resources Commission next year,” 
Richmond declared. 

Even communities like Lansing, East Lans- 
ing and Delta Township, where large sums 
have been spent recently on water treatment 
facilities, will have to pay more to improve 
the quality of the effluent they dump back 
into the river. 

REGIONAL EFFORT NEEDED 

Richmond strongly endorsed the idea of 
a region-wide effort to solve sewer and water 
problems, noting that it would provide “bet- 
ter efficiency and economy, as well as pro- 
tection of public health.” 

William C. Roman, executive director of 
the Tri-County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion agrees. 

“The solution to local water and sewer 
problems is going to have to be intergovern- 
mental in character. Drawing together the 
various governments will be difficult, but the 
alternative is chaos and a severe dent in the 
economic growth of the area.” 

Roman based his call for an intergovern- 
mental approach to sewer and water needs on 
the regional nature of water resources. All 
of the political units along the Grand, for 
example, contribute to the overall quality of 
the river, and, drawing down the ground wa- 
ter table in one township or city can affect 
the flow in a neighboring water system. 

Roman says a region-wide sewer and wa- 
ter system could take many forms; an au- 
thority, an informal council of governments 
or an agency like the Board of Water and 
Light that could contract to supply the needs 
of an entire area. 

He sees it initially covering Lansing, East 
Lansing and the nine urbanizing townships 
surrounding them, plus perhaps Grand 
Ledge. 

“MOST BACKWARD” AREA 

One state health official, who asked that 
he not be identified, said that the Greater 
Lansing area is the most backward of all ma- 
jor metropolitan areas in Michigan in terms 
of intergovernmental cooperation to solve 
sewer and water problems. He said it is the 
only one where there are not even the be- 
ginnings of a region-wide sewer and water 
facility. 

Roman predicted that the initial costs of 
operating a water and sewer authority would 
be higher than what the public is now pay- 
ing since water lines and sewers would have 
to be run through areas not currently de- 
yeloped. The authority would receive no fi- 
nancial returns from these areas until they 
were urbanized, he noted. 

But, in the long run, the services would 
be “much cheaper” for the taxpayer, he ob- 
served. 

Roman cited as an example of what can 
happen without intergovernmental coopera- 
tion the Oakland County-Wayne County 
clashes of a few years ago. The fact that 
natural drainage in some places caused sew- 
age to flow across county lines caused much 
controversy and conflict, he recalled, 

“An atmosphere where there is much 
squabbling, finger pointing and buck passing 
will discourage new industry and commercial 
growth in an area,” he declared. “Industry 
doesn’t mind paying taxes, but it wants to 
be sure it will receive the necessary services." 
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CITES EXAMPLES 


Richmond also cited regional systems al- 
ready operating successfuly in many parts 
of the state. For example, in the Detroit area, 
sewerlines more than 35 miles long are link- 
ing systems in southern Oakland County 
with those in Wayne County and the City 
of Detroit and carrying wastes to two cen- 
tral treatment facilities on the Detroit River. 

Pointing to the Southeastern Michigan 
systems, Richmond noted that in spite of 
opposition by local-level “empire builders,” 
the regional approach is still the best in 
terms of both cost and service. 

Roman noted that the federal government 
is pressing for regional systems, using fed- 
eral grants as means of persuasion, Tri- 
County planners will have to prepare a re- 
gional sewer plan for the Lansing Metro- 
politan core before July 1, 1968 or the U.S. 
will “shut off all local sewer grants,” he said. 

Larry F. Oeming, executive secretary of 
the Water Resources Commission, noted that 
the high costs of the anti-water pollution 
gear that will be needed in the future will 
mean more and more local governments will 
have to unite and pool their resources. 

Conservation Department Director Ralph 
A, MacMullan also urged more governmen- 
tal cooperation. “You can't remain isolated 
in individual communities. The total area 
is involved in natural resource management. 
How much better off we'd be if we'd pool 
our resources!“ 

John E. Vogt, chief of the Michigan Health 
Department’s engineering division also 
backed intergovernmental approaches to 
sewer and water problems. 

Regarding future needs in the Lansing 
area, Richmond said there are many sections 
here currently not served by sewers. The 
on-site disposal facilities in use (largely 
septic tanks), due in part to soil type, have 
not been successful,” he declared. Their pol- 
luted end product, he noted, can get into 
drains and then to streams and rivers. 


CAN SAVE UPPER GRAND 


Richmond believes that if proper steps 
are taken, the Grand River above Lansing 
“can be reserved for recreation use.” But he 
added that the river, as it runs through 
Lansing, has already been “written off“ for 
recreation purposes, largely due to the loca- 
tion of existing treatment facilities. 

One way the upper Grand can be protected, 
he said, is for Delhi and Windsor Townships, 
Dimondale and the State Secondary Complex 
to tie into the Delta Township system rather 
than each dumping its effluent into the river. 
“This is a natural combination from the 
physical, financial and engineering stand- 
point,” he declared. 

Another water pollution problem that must 
be faced here is the need for tougher rules 
regarding land development, both by public 
agencies and private companies, Richmond 
said. 


EROSION PROBLEM 


“There has to be more realistic planning 
of land development to prevent erosion,” he 
declared. He cited as an example, work on the 
1-496 and U.S. 127 freeways south of the 
city which caused serious damage to Syca- 
more Creek. Erosion here, he said, caused a 
silt and sand buildup in the creek which dur- 
ing some times of the year actually extends 
above the surface. 

John Kennaugh, executive secretary, re- 
ports several “terrible situations existing 
today in the Grand River watershed, includ- 
ing some in Lansing, where developers have 
stripped the topsoil off the land in prepara- 
tion for building. Left to the mercy of the 
elements, large quantities have eroded off, 
carrying soil into the river to such a high 
degree in some areas that sand bars were 
formed. 

Dr. Niles R. Kevern, assistant director of 
Michigan State University’s Institute for Wa- 
ter Research, has done research on the Red 
Cedar River and says there are still areas 
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of this stream where there is a good natural 
balance of plants and animals. 

“With a few improvements in treatment 
of waste materials there is no reason why 
that river couldn't come back,” he declared. 

Roman reports that a shortage of federal 
funds for sewer and water grants is likely to 
cause local problems. 


STANDARDS’ COSTS RISING 


“The smaller communities in the Tri- 
County area face serious problems in the near 
future in regard to water pollution,” he ob- 
served. “State and federal standards are 
constantly being raised. The resultant effect 
on the small communities is that they will 
need effective sewage treatment systems.” 

“The costs for these systems are very high,” 
he continued, “and usually, represent the 
largest single capital investment made by 
the community. It is almost impossible to 
build any system today for less than $300,000. 
Spreading this cost over a tax roll having 
only 400 to 700 families results in extremely 
high costs per dwelling unit,” Roman pointed 
out. 
“As both state and federal governments 
are setting the standards which most Ameri- 
cans agree to be a reasonable conservation 
measure, it becomes necessary to ask the 
state and federal governments for grants-in- 
ald to help meet the high costs of sewage dis- 
posal. There are now some 11 applicants for 
federal grants and/or loans in these three 
counties. Funds are in short supply—in fact 
it appears that there will be no funds avail- 
able—not even federal loans in the foresee- 
able future. Thus, the problems of finance in 
order to meet water quality standards may be 
insoluble for some of our small villages and 
cities,” Roman concluded. 


STATE'S WATER RESOURCES IN GRAVE DANGER 


The laws are on the books. The technology 
needed to do the job is available. The prob- 
lems are clearly defined in all but a few 
areas, 

But the big question remains: Will Mich- 
igan residents be willing to pay the price 
to insure clean water for this and future 
generations? 

According to the experts in the field, the 
answer can only be “Yes,” since the alterna- 
tive is disaster in the form of “dead” lakes 
and rivers, the end of water-oriented rec- 
reation, and the gradual creation of an al- 
most totally synthetic environment some- 
thing like astronauts live in when they ven- 
ture into the void of outer space. 

Unfortunately, at a time when the great- 
est public support is needed for pollution 
control programs, there is little drama to 
draw citizen attention to the problem. 

Except for an occasional accident that re- 
sults in a fish or wildlife kill, there are few 
instances of wholesale pollution in the state. 
Once in a while, a small epidemic is reported 
in an area not served by public sewer and 
water systems. 

The headline-making incidents are few, 
but gradual and serious pollution continues, 
quietly and almost unnoticed: the rainstorm 
washing away lawn fertilizers, wind blowing 
mosquito spray into a lake, raw sewage by- 
passing treatment when a cloudburst pushes 
the plant beyond its capacity, nutrient-rich 
soil washed into a drainage ditch from a 
construction site, the gardener who fails to 
read the directions and improperly applies 
a pesticide. 

Ralph A. McMullen, director of the Mich- 
igan Department of Conservation, mirrored 
the view of many state and local officials 
when he stated that the public will have to 
pay more, and accept tighter regulation if 
water resources are to be properly preserved 
and managed. 

“I'm afraid people tend to be a little le- 
thargic and selfish about the natural re- 
sources in the state. We have to be firm 
and push all the time. But we're not going 
to stop the pollution without pushing—in 
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fact we will have to push just a little harder 
than the public will allow. We are fouling 
our own environment. This is no time to be 
penny-wise and pound foolish with our nat- 
ural resource management programs.” 

A major push“ will come in the very near 
future, when standards for Michigan’s inter- 
state waters become effective. Next year, in- 
trastate waterway standards will be set by 
the Water Resources Commission. Both, the 
authorities say, will mean significant in- 
creases in the amount of money government 
will have to spend on pollution control. 

There is also reason to believe the federal 
government will continue its call for regional 
solutions to regional sewer and water prob- 
lems, even when this means uniting the ef- 
forts of several separate political jurisdic- 
tions. As in the past, the “encouragement” 
will be in the form of federal grants. Already 
underway here is preparation of a regional 
sewer plan for the Lansing Metropolitan 
complex. 

Another “push” will likely come in the area 
of land development rules and building codes. 
Contractors can expect to have to operate 
under new regulations aimed at preventing 
land wash while construction projects are 
being carried out. The new Plat Act, already 
in force, has provisions to prevent develop- 
ment of an area without sound plans for 
sewer and water services. 

Funds will also be needed to continue re- 
search on pesticides, so that their long-term 
effects on wildlife and humans can be accu- 
rately assessed. Better—and safer—methods 
of pest control will have to be developed. 

Since almost all aspects of the “war on pol- 
lution” will require more money, officials say 
there will have to be a stronger program to 
obtain citizen support for these expenditures. 

“We won't get the public to pay taxes for 
this until they understand the problem and 
the fact that they cannot afford to let the 
pollution continue,” declared August “Gus” 
Scholle, a state conservation commission 
member and president of the Michigan-AFL— 
CIO Council. “We will have to appeal to peo- 
ple’s emotions. If they think anything of their 
children and grandchildren they will want 
to protect their lung structure and their gen- 
eral physical well-being.” 

To help raise money to solve pollution 
problems, Scholle also called for federal 
action to plug tax loopholes. He also said 
corporations should pay for the damage 
their operations have done to natural re- 
sources in the past. 

While officials strongly stressed the need 
for a massive attack on water pollution prob- 
lems, they were optimistic about prospects 
for the future. There was a general feeling 
that even areas where the pollution problem 
is acute today can be reclaimed. 

Larry F. Oeming, executive secretary of the 
Water Resources Commission, said that in 
spite of the “depreciated condition” of Lake 
Michigan in the Chicago area and around 
Green Bay, “the lake as a whole is in good 
condition . . and we've got to keep it that 
way.” 

He said the new state standards, which 
will become effective soon, should help great- 
ly. “They hold the promise that the Great 
Lakes will be preserved. We have every rea- 
son to be optimistic about Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron.” 

He was also optimistic about some of the 
state’s famous recreation streams. Asked 
about predictions that the AuSable will some 
day be in the same shape as the Red Cedar 
and no longer the popular trout stream it is, 
Oeming said: “I doubt that this will happen. 
There is too much activity underway to keep 
the situation under control.” 

John E. Vogt, chief of the division of en- 
gineering of the Michigan Health Depart- 
ment, had a similar view. He said he does 
not agree with the people who say Lakes 
Michigan and Huron are already severely 
damaged by pollution. 

Locally, almost all existing water treat- 
ment plants will have to upgrade the quality 
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of their treatment when state waterway 
standards are announced next year. Lansing, 
Vogt noted, is already on a program to inter- 
cept more waste water during high flow 
periods so that not so large a quantity gets 
into the Grand River without treatment. 

While the development of a regional ap- 
proach to sewer and water problems is not 
as advanced here as it is in other areas of the 
state, there are some encouraging signs. 

The Grand River Watershed Council, 
formed in 1966, currently represents 48 gov- 
ernmental units along the Grand, and is 
carrying out a variety of projects. Heading 
the list is preparation of a master plan for 
the future use of the river, which is being 
done in cooperation with several state and 
federal agencies and slated for completion 
in 1969. 

The council is currently seeking to set up 
a monitoring system to provide week by 
week data on the pollution situation in the 
Grand and its tributaries. Another commit- 
tee is directing a study to determine the 
feasibility of a pipeline system to provide 
Lake Michigan water to several west-central 
communities in a 12 county area, including 
Lansing and East Lansing. 

Still unanswered is the question of just 
how far local governments will be willing to 
go in setting up a region-wide sewer and 
water system. 


ANTIPOLLUTION Pact Has BIG POTENTIAL 


It is obvious that individuals with com- 
mon goals can accomplish more by working 
together than by going their separate and 
possibly conflicting ways. 

This is also true, of course, of units of 
government at various levels which have 
mutual problems that can be solved most 
effectively—and economically—by consulta- 
tion and cooperation. 

For these reasons, we take satisfaction in 
the agreement of the attorneys general of 
Michigan and three other states to work 
together to curb pollution of Lake Michigan. 

The chief legal officers of Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin, which border 
on Lake Michigan, decided to follow this 
sound course when they met in Chicago last 
week to exchange information in their com- 
mon attack on lake pollution. 

The conferees, including Michigan Atty. 
Gen. Frank J. Kelley, ruled out state vs. 
state lawsuits in the belief they could save 
considerable time by acting directly against 
sources of pollution. Kelley said state vs. 
state suits average about six years in the 
courts. 

“We will work together as a unit and do 
what we can to bring it (pollution) to a 
halt,” said Illinois Atty. Gen. William G. 
Clark. 

Each attorney general, Clark added, will 
compile a list of polluters in his state and 
send copies to the chief legal officers of the 
other states, 

Then, Clark said, each attorney general 
will proceed against the polluters in his state 
with the officials of the other states studying 
feasibility of joining as plaintiffs. 

Clark expressed belief that the combined 
weight of Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois would have great significance before 
the courts in which anti-pollution litigation 
is filed. 

Kelley called attention to another impor- 
tant benefit of the cooperation when he said 
the four states will compile data on basic 
research On pollution under way in universi- 
ties so it can be used in a joint campaign to 
clean up Lake Michigan. 

Atty. Gen. John J. Dillon of Indiana said: 
“We will be acting in concert against those 
who refuse to stop polluting and each state 
will act as a check upon the others.” 

Michigan, along with the other three 
states, has a vital interest in a successful 
war against continued pollution of Lake 
Michigan. While it is possible that disagree- 
ments among the states will arise from time 
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to time that will have to be resolved, the 
chances for success will be greatly enhanced 
by avoiding unnecessary and time-consum- 
ing bickering and by cooperating as fully 
as possible. 


THE MOON CAN WAIT; POLLUTION WON'T 


The more attention to the problem of 
water pollution receives the better the pros- 
pects will be for the corrective and preven- 
tive action that will be essential to preser- 
vation of America’s supplies of pure water. 

For this reason, the public has good cause 
to welcome Dr. Harlan Hatcher’s announce- 
ment that he plans to devote his retirement 
years to dramatizing how the Great Lakes 
area has deteriorated because of water con- 
tamination and other factors and to finding 
ways to halt the trend. 

Hatcher, who, at 69, steps down at the end 
of the year as president of the University of 
Michigan after 16 years in that post, summed 
up the problem when he said in a recent in- 
terview: 

“The tremendous growth of population, 
the deterioration of cities around the lakes, 
and the pollution of our water supply have 
created a crisis in what was only a few years 
ago the great heartland of America.” 

Declaring that the inner cities have had 
great decay, Hatcher said that cities, spread- 
ing without planning, have been ruining the 
countryside and that farther out there have 
been almost predatory attacks on rivers, lakes, 
streams, meadows and forests. 

“Lake Erie is dead, Lake Michigan is dying,” 
he added. 

After stressing the gravity of the situation, 
the retiring U-M president noted prospects 
for its improvement. 

“We still have open spaces and opportuni- 
ties for new directions for our cities, trans- 
portation systems and for preserving our wa- 
ter supply,” he declared. 

“If we are intelligent, we can save the 
areas. Otherwise the decline will get out of 
control.” 

Hatcher, a historian and writer, intends 
to update a widely acclaimed book he wrote 
in 1944 on the Great Lakes, 

He said he has a five-year work program in 
which he plans to tell “the story of what 
has happened in the last 20 to 25 years at the 
Great Lakes. There also will be an effort to 
find ways of halting the adverse currents and 
see if we can rescue some of our precious 
heritage.” 

The solution of the problems which 
Hatcher plans to dramatize will, of course, 
require more than dramatization. Also nec- 
essary will be determination to take effec- 
tively coordinated action, which, however, 
costly it may be, will be a sound and neces- 
sary investment in the future of Michigan, 
the other Great Lake states and America as 
a whole. 

Encouragement is to be found in increasing 
awareness of the need for prompt measures 
to reverse the adverse trend of the past 25 
years. 

Dr. Jerome E. Stein, director of research 
and development for the Chicago sanitary 
district, said recently that water pollution 
control is as important as curing cancer or 
sending a man to the moon, 

If it were necessary to make a choice be- 
tween these objectives, we are sure most 
Americans would put steps to combat water 
pollution ahead of landing a man on the 
moon. 

The task immediately at hand is to im- 
prove and protect man's earthly environ- 
ment. All measures necessary to achievement 
of this vital objective should have the sup- 
port and cooperation of government at all 
levels and of every individual. 


War ON POLLUTION Must BE STEPPED UP 

Almost completely surrounded by the 
Great Lakes, Michigan obviously has a vital 
interest in measures aimed at stepping up 
the war against water pollution. 
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The inland seas are among the most 
precious assets of not only the states which 
form their shorelines but also of the nation 
as a whole. 

The importance of preserving the purity 
that now remains in the Great Lakes and 
protecting them against continued serious 
pollution in the future is widely recognized. 

Among those who appear to see the gravity 
of the situation clearly is U.S. Rep. Guy 
Vander Jagt, R-Cadillac. 

He evidenced his concern last week by 
introducing legislation designed to protect 
all of this country’s lakes and particularly to 
prevent Lake Michigan from suffering the 
fate of Lake Erie and becoming a “dead lake” 
by 1982. 

Vander Jagt’s bill, an amendment to the 
existing federal water pollution control act, 
calls for an appropriation of $5 million for 
fiscal 1969 to finance demonstration and re- 
search programs for coping with the mount- 
ing pollution problem. 

The measure would authorize the U.S. 
Interior Department to enter into contracts 
with, or make grants to public or private 
agencies, organizations or individuals to 
carry out the programs, 

Vander Jagt cited testimony before a 
House government operations subcommittee 
of which he is a member that at the present 
rate of pollution Lake Michigan ages 300 
years with every passing year. This means, 
he said, that “in 15 years, or by 1982, Lake 
Michigan will have aged 4,500 years and will 
be a dead lake“ 

Once a lake has died, or has become, in 
fact, a giant sewer, it becomes extremely dif- 
ficult to restore its normal plant and fish 
life. 

Preserving the nation’s water supplies is of 
incalculable importance to America. 

It will take intense effort on the part of 
the federal government and the states and a 
large amount of money. 

Many demands for the elimination of non- 
essential spending are being heard these 
days, and properly so. 

But no spending is more essential than 
that needed to wage an effective war against 
pollution. Scrimping on the money necessary 
for this purpose would be dangerously false 
economy. 


Letter From an American Bluecoat 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortu- 
nate that somehow only acts of dis- 
loyalty to our Nation by a few service- 
men, and all too many civilians at home, 
receive nationwide publicity. Too little 
is said about the patriotic spirit of the 
thousands of our gallant men in uniform 
who decry the despicable demonstrations 
at home which only give comfort to our 
enemies. 

The following open letter by a US. 
sailor serving aboard the U.S. S. Kitty 
Hawk is a clear indication that our serv- 
icemen are wondering if we, on the home 
front are doing all we should in their 
support. 

I include the letter which appeared in 
the Meade, Kans., Globe-Press on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1968, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

OPEN LETTER TO THE PUBLIC 

I'm in the Navy, along with a lot of other 
young men, and I’m sure most of them feel 
the same as I do about this Small North 
Korean country capturing one of our ships, 
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while our government sits back and talks 
diplomatic channels of its return. 

It used to be said that all these kids that 
have been demonstrating and burning their 
draft cards, didn’t have a reason. I still don't 
go along with burning Draft Cards, but a lot 
of demonstrations from now on will have 
plenty of reasons. Some may not be too good; 
after the way the Government lets this small 
Korean country get away with what they 
have done, and still sits back begging the 
Commies to please give our ship back; han- 
dling everything with kid gloves. I can't 
blame the kids back home for demonstrating. 

How does the Government think these kids 
and men (83 of them) feel as their govern- 
ment doesn’t seem to be doing much more 
than “talking a good fight”, while they are 
going through living hell and even dying 
for a Nation that curls its tail between its 
legs, backs off and says, “Let’s discuss this 
little incident peacefully”. 

I don’t think our government in the past 
was written by and brought about by people 
with a yellow streak down their backs. I also 
realize the situation today is quite different 
from what it was back then, but if we let 
one small nation do this to us what kind of 
ideas are the most powerful nations going 
to get, about a government that doesn’t 
have the guts to back up their demands with 
a little action? 

There are three “Wars” going on over the 
world today. If anybody saved the old 
“Wooden Nickles” guess they better hang 
onto them. The South hasn't lost yet (North 
vs. South), Vietnam, Korea; and our own 
North and South in the States. Makes a guy 
stop and wonder just what kind of nation 
he was born into. 

PO2c. ALVIN W. Dosss, 
U.S. S. Kitty Hawk. 


Mobil Oil Corp. Presents Data Processing 
System to Texas A. & M. University 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Texas A. & M. University has made great 
strides during the past decade in their 
academic program and contribution to 
the educational community of the South- 
west. Much has been attributable to priv- 
ate industry. Recently, however, one of 
the most valuable contributions from 
private industry has been a data proc- 
essing system valued at $100,000 received 
from the Mobil Oil Corp., and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Oil Daily for Febru- 
ary 20, 1968, relating to the gift: 

MOBIL Gives SEISMIC SYSTEM TO Texas A. & M. 

Hovuston.—Texas A. & M. University at 
weekend said Mobil Oil Corp. has given it a 
data processing system originally valued at 
$100,000 and called this one of the most 
valuable contributions it has received from 
private business. 

J. A. Lester, general manager of Mobil’s 
geophysical services center at Dallas, headed 
a Mobil delegation which presented the 
equipment, designed for seismic analog re- 
cording. 

Terry W. Spencer, head of A. & M.'s geo- 
physics department, said the system will be 
the only one of its kind on any American 
campus, It will be made available for stu- 
dent course work and for graduate and fac- 
ulty research. 

One of the system’s first jobs will be proc- 
essing a large volume of marine seismic data 
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which A. & M. scientists recently recorded 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Electronic Surveillance Control Act: 
The Necessary Tool Against Organized 
Crime in America 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an afirma- 
tive legislative judgment is called for to 
develop guidelines and procedures gov- 
erning the use of electronic surveillance 
devices to improve the effectiveness of 
law enforcement against organized 
crime, while at the same time insuring 
the sanctity of the individual citizen’s 
right to privacy. This judgment requires 
a delicate balancing of governmental 
powers and individual rights and ought 
to only be undertaken in the open public 
forum of the Congress and its commit- 
tees. 

The Electronic Surveillance Control 
Act, in my judgment, is an effective pro- 
posal for allowing our law-enforcement 
officers the benefits of scientific progress 
in the fight against organized crime, yet 
limiting its application in the interests of 
individual citizens. I am introducing the 
Electronics Surveillance Control Act to- 
day. In so doing, I also wish to compli- 
ment the original sponsors for their ini- 
tiative in this most important area—S. 
2050, introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor RomaN Hruska, and joined by Sena- 
tors DIRKSEN, ERVIN, HANSEN, SCOTT, CUR- 
TIS, KUCHEL, and Percy; and H.R. 13275 
introduced in the House by Minority 
Leader GERALD R. Forp and the ranking 
Republican on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, BILL McCuLLocH, and cospon- 
sored by the entire membership of the 
House Republican task force on crime 
under the leadership of Representative 
RICHARD Porr. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an enormous need 
for bringing law-enforcement tools up to 
date to be able to obtain the evidence 
necessary to sustain charges against the 
leaders of organized crime. This need was 
popularly underscored recently in two 
very sobering articles in Life magazine, 
September 1 and 8, 1967, on “The Mob” 
which described in terrifying detail the 
extent and nature of organized crime in 
our society. Life states: 

The scale and sophistication of its (the 
Mob's) operations challenge the imagination: 
the President’s Crime Commission estimates 
the Mob's annual profit from illegal gambling 
alone at $6 to $7 billion. “Loan Sharking,” 
narcotics, labor racketeering, “skimming” 
and all the varieties of extortion in which it 
deals bring in enormous additional sums 
wrenched out of the poor and those least able 
to resist the exploiters. Through the mech- 
anism of “the Fix,” it can, and too often 


does, control congressmen, state officials, and 
law enforcement men. 


In describing the extent to which the 
activities of the mob permeate the lives 
of most average Americans Life recounts: 

We help it (the Mob) grow fat with our 
money—whenever we deal with the Mob’s 
businesses, its agents or those beholden to it; 
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when a housewife buys the product of a Mob 
controlled company; when a teenager feeds a 
syndicate owned juke box; when a business- 
man negotiates a quick loan with a Mob 
usurer; when a slum dweller plunks down 50 
cents and hopes his luck number will come 
up. 


Mr. Speaker, the extent of these activ- 
ities into the heart of our society has 
been well known by our law-enforcement 
men on the frontlines, yet they have been 
unable to control its growth much less 
clean it out. Life concludes: 

Existing legal machinery is simply unable 
to cope with it. . . Criminal law deals with 
individual crimes, not an international 
association. 


The President’s Crime Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice analyzes the inability in this way: 


The organizational structure and opera- 
tional methods employed by organized crime 
have created unique problems for law en- 
forcement. High ranking organized crime 
figures are protected by layers of insulation 
from direct participation in criminal acts, 
and a rigid code of discipline inhibits the 
development of informers against them, A 
soldier (individual member) in a family 
(regional group) can complete his entire 
crime career without ever associating directly 
with his boss. Thus, he is unable, even if 
willing, to link the boss directly to any 
criminal activity in which he may have en- 
gaged for their mutual benefit. Agents and 
employees of an organized crime family, even 
when granted immunity from prosecution, 
cannot implicate the highest level figures, 
since frequently they have never spoken to, 
nor even seen them. 


In arguing for the limited use of elec- 
tronic surveillance devices against orga- 
nized crime, Prof. G. Robert Blakey, pro- 
fessor of law at Notre Dame University 
and former prosecutor for the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section of the 
Department of Justice, outlined the rec- 
ord of the Department of Justice during 
his tenure for the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedure of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Professor 
Blakey’s testimony included the following 
narrative of law-enforcement failure: 

The Department has identified an esti- 
mated 5,000 members of La Cosa Nostra. Be- 
tween 1961 and 1966 the Department has suc- 
ceeded in indicting approximately 200 of 
them and convicting approximately 100. That 
gives them against the hard core of organized 
crime a 2 percent batting average. With the 
best we have to offer, that is, the FBI, the 
Internal Revenue, the top lawyers of the De- 
partment of Justice, with an expenditure of 
over $20 million a year over a five-year period, 
we have not secured the conviction of more 
than two percent of the identified hard core 
people. I think that this is an indication of 
failure, And the reason we haven't been able 
to get beyond that point is simple because 
we haven’t given the best men the necessary 
legal tools. 


A 2-percent batting average against 
the surging cancer of organized crime is 
untenable, and presents grave dangers to 
the entire society. Clearly we must de- 
velop more effective means of law en- 
forcement in this area. Would some lim- 
ited form of electronic surveillance help 
in providing the answer? Some impor- 
tant studies indicate that it will, because 
first, the problem is not in defining what 
constitutes the substance of new crimes 
but obtaining evidence sufficient to con- 
vict perpetrators of old ones through new 
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sophisticated methods. Second, there is 
good reason to believe that electronic 
surveillance will produce the necessary 
evidence. We would not be embarking on 
the serious matter of electronic eaves- 
dropping on a whim; because of the na- 
ture of the criminal organization the tra- 
ditional methods of investigation have 
failed, and the new ones give great prom- 
ise. The report of the Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice holds out such hope for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Members of the underworld, who have a 
legitimate reason to fear that their meetings 
are being bugged or their telephones tapped, 
have continued to meet and make free use of 
the telephone—for communication is essen- 
tial to the operation of any busines enter- 
prise. In legitimate business this is accom- 
plished with written and oral exchanges. In 
organized crime enterprises, however, the 
possibility of loss or seizure of an incriminat- 
ing document demands a minimum of writ- 
ten communication. Because of the varied 
character of organized criminal enterprises, 
the large numbers of persons employed in 
them, and frequently the distances separat- 
ing elements of the organization, the tele- 
phone remains an essential vehicle for com- 
munication. 


What of the individual's right to be 
free from unreasonable searches and 
seizures once electronic surveillance is 
authorized? Because of the magnitude of 
this essential interest and the possibility 
of eroding it, electronic eavesdropping 
questions have stirred violent debate, as 
they should. Recently, however, in what 
may be an historic decision, the Supreme 
Court, found no inherent conflict be- 
tween limited, controlled, electronic sur- 
veillance and the individual citizen’s 
right to privacy. In Berger v. New York, 
No. 615, decided June 12, 1967, the Court, 
while striking down a New York State 
statute authorizing eavesdropping by 
electronic devices, nevertheless set down 
guidelines under which constitutional 
requirements could be met. The Berger 
case has been interpreted by many 
scholars as an invitation to the legisla- 
ture to fashion a constitutionally fair 
electronic surveillance statute. In Katz v. 
United States, No. 35, decided Decem- 
ber 18, 1967, the Court seemed to be rein- 
forcing their earlier position that some 
electronic eavesdropping was permis- 
sible under proper judicial supervision. 

The Electronic Surveillance Control 
Act, which I am introducing today, was 
drafted with the requirements of Berger 
and Katz foremost in mind. These cases 
emphasize the importance of a law- 
enforcement officer showing probable 
cause that the particular search and 
seizure is “reasonable” under fourth 
amendment standards before a judicial 
officer will authorize limited electronic 
surveillance. This act seeks to follow 
these guidelines explicitly. Before an ap- 
plication by a high-ranking law-enforce- 
ment officer will be approved by a court 
under the act, he must show the court 
evidence sufficient to establish probable 
cause to believe that a particular type of 
serious crime has been or is being com- 
mitted, that the facts concerning the of- 
fense may be obtained through electronic 
interception, and that normal investiga- 
tive procedures have been tried and 
failed. In his application the officer must 
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identify himself and the enforcement 
official who requested the application, 
give a full complete statement of the 
facts relied upon, the nature and extent 
of the surveillance facilities involved, 
and the time during which the surveil- 
lance is to be undertaken but not to ex- 
ceed 45 days. The court may authorize 
the application under such modifications 
as it sees fit to make under the circum- 
stances. Other safeguards are contained 
in the act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Electronic Surveil- 
lance Control Act is designed to meet a 
substantial threat to our society in a 
manner commensurate with our basic 
liberties. 


Private Enterprise Loses 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a documented set of statistics taken from 
the President’s Economic Report to Con- 
gress for the years 1946 through 1968. 

This material is startling in that it 
clearly shows the strangling effects of 
governmental actions on the private free 
enterprise section of our economy. Also, 
it raises a question of the veracity of the 
bookkeepers in decreasing the net debt 
in the 1967 and 1968 reports. 

This unique study and analysis points 
up those segments of our economy which 
have gained and lost their former share 
of the wealth since 1946. Such gains can 
be made only at the expense of other 
segments and in this case the great loser 
was agriculture. 

The above-referred to material fol- 
lows: 

OPERATION OF OUR Economy, 1967 


(Prepared by Carl H. Wilken, analyst, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

The following analysis is based on the 
President’s Economic Report to Congress 
January 1946 through 1967 and February 
1968 with totals for 1967. 

In 1948-1950 our economy had adjusted 
to include the debt expansion and wage in- 
creases during World War II. In this three 
year period we had the most stable consumer 
price level of any three years in our history. 

This period is used as a base for a Balance 
Sheet of the economy as a whole. In the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report the national income 
is totaled up with six principal segments. 

These six segments are divided into two 
parts. Wage and interest totals are com- 
puted as cost factors. The other four seg- 
ments made up of net farm income, unin- 
corporated or small business, rental income 
and corporate profits as the segment we call 
private enterprise. The four segments are 
in charge of all production of goods and sery- 
ices which when sold at the consumer price 
level must create the annual income at any 
point to meet all wages, interest on fixed and 
operating capital, taxes, maintenance of 
physical properties, etc. 

In 1948-1950 wages and interest repre- 
sented 64.7% of the national income and 
the income of private enterprise 35.3%. This 
is almost exactly the same ratio as existed 
in 1929 prior to the economic collapse and 
also in 1946 at the end of World War II. 

In 1942 Congress enacted legislation estab- 
lishing price ceilings based on 1925-1929 
prices. Recently the American people have 
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been led to believe that prices during World 
War II were inflationary. This is a mis- 
representation. We fought World War II with 
a return of 1925-1929 prices or the result of 
refiation in which our price level returned 
in balance with cost factors. 

The current state of our economy and the 
unbelievable dislocation between the income 
of private enterprise and wages and interest 
as cost factors is revealed by the following 
tabulation of the record from the last quarter 
of 1965 through 1966 and 1967 as contained 
in National Income figures—Page 223 in the 
1968 Report. 


[In billions of dollars} 


Last 
1967 quarter Increase 
1965 
National income 649. 6 582. 8 66.8 
Wages and interest. 492, 0 427.2 64.8 
Balenee: .. A Brees T 2.0 


In other words the four segments making 
up private enterprise received only $2 bil- 
lion out of the increase in the past two 
years. 

During this period wages and interest or 
cost factors represented 97% of the increase 
in national income as compared to their 
normal of approximately 65%. On the other 
hand private enterprise was reduced to only 
3% as compared to their normal share of ap- 
proximately 35%. Stated bluntly we were 
operating the economy without a profit or a 
rightful share of income for our productive 
system. 

In the year 1966 the shortage of income 
for private enterprise as compared to a 
balance with the increase in cost factors from 
the 1948-1950 base period had moved up to 
$87.7 billion which translated into a short- 
age of $87.7 billion of national income. In 
1967 this shortage moved up to $110.8 billion 
and in turn the shortage of that amount of 
national income. 

The shortage of national income in the 
two years was Offset with approximately $200 
billion of debt expansion, public and private 
in 1966 and 1967. We have approximately 200 
million people and on the basis of 4 per fam- 
ily the equivalent of 50 million family units. 
In other words the operating loss in the two 
years was offset by increasing the average 
share per family of the total debt $4,000. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 


I. It will be noted that corporate profit 
before taxes used in computing national 
income, from the last quarter of 1965 to 
1967 increased only $400 million as the 
corporate share out of the increase of $66.8 
billion of national income. This in spite of 
the fact that corporations added approxi- 
mately $100 billion to the corporate debt in 
the two year period, in order to expand pro- 
duction. 

II. Agriculture is by far our largest in- 
dustry and the net farm income is the in- 
come of farm operators out of the gross value 
of their output minus production costs. 

Net farm income in 1967 was $14.8 billion 
or $500 million less than in 1965 (last quar- 
ter). This in spite of the fact that farmers 
were paid approximately $3 billion in gov- 
ernment checks in 1967 to bolster net farm 
income. Deducting this it would mean that 
farm operators at the market place received 
$3.5 billion less than nothing out of the in- 
crease of income totaling $66.8 billion. The 
direct result held back the income of 170 
million people in rural areas, dependent upon 
gross farm income for their buying power. 
Industry lost this market and wasn't able 
to sell enough output to meet wages and 
interest on their operations. 

III. In 1948-1950 small business was re- 
ceiving 10.1% of the national income. In 
1967 the share of small business had fallen 
to a little over 6.6%. Most of this shortage 
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took place in rural areas. In urban areas 

small business had the advantage of sales 

due to the rapid increase in wages. 

The shortage of $110.8 billion on the basis 
of 33% of the national income, less than the 
present, the Federal, State and local taxes 
were short $36.5 billion and explain the need 
of the Federal Government and State and 
local sub-divisions to increase taxes to off- 
set deficits. 

A Balance Sheet of the 17 year period fol- 
lowing 1948-1950 as a base would reveal a 
continuous expansion of shortages of income 
for private enterprise and national income. 

The shortage of national income which 
private enterprise was forced to absorb in 
the 17 years totals approximately $825 bil- 
lion which was offset by an increase of over 
$1,000 billion in the total debt. 

The terrific operating loss was caused by 
underpayment to agriculture. In the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report for 1968 you will find 
a complete record of national income back 
to 1929. 

In 1946 the net farm income was $14.9 
billion out of a national income totaling 
$181.9 billion. In 1967 the net farm income 
was $14.8 billion or below 1946, out of na- 
tional income of $649.6 billion. 

In the 20 years following 1946 we had an 
increase of 58 million in our population or 
more than the increase in farm production 
1946 to 1967—Page 300 of the 1968 President’s 
Economic Report for farm production. 

The cry of surplus was used to beat down 
farm prices. Any surplus that we may have 
had was due to imports and under-consump- 
tion resulting from underpayment to agri- 
culture. This in turn created poverty in rural 
America and was transmitted to our urban 
areas as our population was reduced in rural 
areas. This forced anti-poverty programs and 
resulted in under-consumption of farm 
products. 

BALANCE SHEET OF THE ECONOMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE: CONSUMER 
PRICE 

(Base period 1948-50 as 100) 

1948: 83.8% of 1957-1959 as 100. 

1949: 83.0% of 1957-1959 as 100. 

1950: 83.8% of 1957-1959 as 100. 

Average 83.5% of 1957-1959 as 100. 

National Income Average 1948-1950 as 100, 
$227.6 billion. 

Average of wage payments and net interest, 
$147.3 billion. 

Average income of Private Enterprise,* 
$59.7 billion. 

Gross Farm Income, $32.86 billion. 

Net Farm Income, $14.56 billion. 

Small Business Income, $23.1 billion. 

Corporate Profit Before Taxes, $35.5 billion. 

Corporate Profit After Taxes, $22.0 billion. 

Average 15 years 1951-1965: 

Gross Farm Income, $37.6 billion Average 
Increase 14.1%. 

Net Farm Income, $12.8 billion Average 
Decrease 13%. 

Small Business Income, $33.0 billion Aver- 
age Increase 42.8%. 

Corporate Profit After Taxes, $27.5 billion 
Average Increase 25%. 

Private Enterprise, $73.3 billion Average 
Increase 23%. 

Wages and Interest, $279.1 billion Average 
Increase 89.5%. 

National Income Average, $389.5 billion 
Average Increase 71.1%. 

Shortage of income to balance with aver- 
age increase in wages and interest as prin- 
cipal cost factors of production and distribu- 
tion: 

National Income, 
balance. 

Income of Private Enterprise, $597 billion 
short of balance. 

Small business, $162 billion short of bal- 
ance. 


$627 billion short of 


i Small Business Income plus net Farm 
Income plus Corporate Income After Taxes. 
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Net Farm Income, $222 billion short of bal- 
ance. 

Corporate Profit After Taxes, $213 billion 
short of balance. 

Gross Farm Income, $370.5 billion short of 
balance. 

Debt Expansion used to offset operating 
loss and shortage of income of Private Enter- 
prise 1950—-1965—$884 billion. 


Soldier-Citizens From Business Assist 
National Security 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

SOLDIER-CITIZENS From BUSINESS ASSIST 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, UMSC (ret.), 
Director of National Security and Foreign 
Affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars) 
WASHINGTON.—High military and civilian 

officials in the Pentagon aren't the only ones 
who shape our national security. There is 
also that quiet band of knowledgeable, ex- 
perienced and dedicated citizen-soldiers who 
stand ready off-stage to handle any assign- 
ment. 

One of these was the late Robert W. John- 
son. His spectacular accomplishments as head 
of Johnson & Johnson earned him recogni- 
tion as one of the business leaders of our 
time. He built a relatively small family 
pharmaceutical firm into a diverse industry 
with 90 plants in the United States and 
abroad and annual sales of close to a billion 
dollars. 

This alone would be enough for most men. 
Not for Robert W. Johnson. He lived by a 
code that the obligations and responsibilities 
of citizenship come ahead of its benefits and 
privileges. Like Cincinnatus of old Rome, he 
unhesitatingly subordinated private en- 
deavors to serve his country. 

As far back as 1926 when he was captain 
in the Army Medical Corps’ reserve, he helped 
develop an improved procurement program. 
After Pearl Harbor, he was appointed direc- 
tor of rationing for the state of New Jersey. 
As the war placed increasing demands on 
our industry, then-Colonel Johnson became 
chief of the Army's New York Ordnance Dis- 
trict and was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral, 

Disdainful of red tape and bureaucratic 
formality, he had a rare knack for turning 
confusion in order. His accomplishments in 
the turmoil of the early war years bordered 
on miracles. 

Appointed vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board and chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., he played a leading role in 
mobilization of U.S. industry. 

When the war ended, few people had so 
keen a grasp of our defense problems as 
Johnson, and his experience made his a 
potent voice in the shaping of our post-war 
defense organization. 

With characteristic vigor and enthusiasm 
he entered the Washington battle over uni- 
fication of the Armed Services. His position 
was basic, simple, and sound. He supported 
improvements in defense organization, but 
he was against over-centralization. He said 
it would destroy initiative and result in ad- 
ministrative and command disasters. 

He gave, without limit, his time and his 
energies to bring common sense and restraint 
to the unification controversy. He appeared 
before congressional committees. He repre- 
sented no vested interests. Committee mem- 
bers knew they were listening to a man who 
knew what he was talking about. 
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From 1946 to 1958, the painful years of 
military reorganization, Robert W. Johnson 
and Ferdinand E. Eberstadt, chairman, Na- 
tional Security Task Force, Hoover Commis- 
sion, gained unique stature as wise and fair- 
minded advisers. 

Robert Johnson understood the dangers 
of over-centralization of power. He was a 
leader in the fight to prevent the establish- 
ment of a Prussian-type national general 
staff in this country. He forcefully and ef- 
fectively supported retaining the secretaries 
of Army, Navy and Air Force. He understood 
the organizational virtues of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff system and helped preserve it when 
it was under attack. 

A real deep water sailor, he knew the sea 
and he understood the meaning of seapower. 
Robert Johnson was one of the most effective 
behind-the-scenes defenders of the aircraft 
carrier. 

When Robert Johnson died in January, his 
obituaries and eulogies emphasized his busi- 
ness accomplishments. 

He deserves one that salutes his greatest 
virtue—his patriotism. 


Tribute to Walter J. Laroque, Dedicated 
Public Servant 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would be 
remiss if I did not pay tribute to an in- 
dividual who has been a dear friend of 
mine for many years, and even more im- 
portant, a dedicated public servant for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Walter J. Laroque has devoted 26 
years of his life to Federal civilian and 
military service. He is now retiring from 
service after being Assistant for Admin- 
istration, Gulf Coast District, Maritime 
Administration, to enjoy the benefits he 
has reaped. 

Having begun his service with the old 
10th U.S. Civil Service region in the Cus- 
tom House in New Orleans, Mr. Laroque 
later transferred to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, where with the exception 
of a period of military service from No- 
vember 1943 to April 1946, he has con- 
tinuously served as district personnel 
officer and later in the position of Assist- 
ant for Administration. 

Mr. Laroque spent the greater part of 
his military service with the armed 
forces on Okinawa and was awarded the 
Army Commendation Medal for his out- 
standing devotion to duty. 

Upon his discharge from the Army, he 
enlisted in the Army Reserves and rose 
to his present rank of major. 

During his Federal career, Mr. La- 
roque received many honors, among 
which are the Commerce Silver Medal 
for meritorious service. In 1963, he was 
nominated for New Orleans Federal Civil 
Servant of the Year. He has served as 
chairman of the United Fund for all 
Federal agencies and each year as chair- 
man for Maritime Administration, gulf 
coast district’s United Fund drives. 

A board member of the Public Em- 
ployees Training Institute, he has con- 
ducted and continues to conduct many 
training courses. 

Married to the former Kathryn Con- 
nolly, Mr. Laroque is an active member 
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of many civic, professional, and religious 
organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, this individual has done 
a great service for his country in giving 
his tireless efforts in its behalf. I am 
grateful, and I know the Government 
itself is grateful, for having the benefits 
of his diverse talents over so many years. 

Today, I want to recognize Mr. La- 
roque for his dedicated service and thank 
him. He is truly an outstanding Ameri- 
can, and I am proud to call him my 
friend. 


Legislation To Reestablish Internal 
Security Laws 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, more than 
half a million Americans are now fight- 
ing and dying in Vietnam. Yet, despite 
this tremendous commitment of Ameri- 
can manpower, nothing is being done to 
curb the homefront activities of those 
giving aid and comfort to our Commu- 
nist enemies. 

It is clear that the realities of today's 
world, in which wars are being fought 
by Americans as a result of Executive 
order rather than congressional declara- 
tion, demand new safeguards to protect 
the national interest against subversive 
activities. 

In addition, action is long overdue to 
provide penalties against those who 
would stir up violence in American 
communities. 

Decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
during recent years have weakened our 
country’s institutional and legal defenses 
against such Communist subversive 
activities. 

I am therefore today introducing leg- 
islation to strengthen and add to those 
defenses at this critical period in our 
national life. 

In fact, the bill I am introducing would 
reestablish a series of internal security 
laws curtailed by Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the past decade. 

It would also provide for fines up to 
$10,000 or prison terms of up to 10 years 
for giving aid or comfort to any foreign 
country or armed group fighting against 
the United States or U.S. forces. 

In addition, the bill would provide up 
to 5 years’ imprisonment or fines of up to 
$10,000 for any person who crosses State 
borders or uses interstate facilities to 
institute or encourage riots. 

My bill would also outlaw employment 
in defense facilities for members of Com- 
munist organizations, as well as forbid 
Communists to hold positions in any pub- 
lic school or Federal Government agency. 

Another important section of this bill 
would deny passports to persons refusing 
to swear allegiance to the United States, 
and would make it a crime to enter or 
leave the country in violation of State 
Department rules making certain for- 
eign countries “off limits.” 

The bill, which I am introducing today, 
is patterned after legislation proposed 
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by Senator JAMES O. EasTLANp and others 
in the Senate. 

It is my hope that the Congress sees fit 
to take early action on these proposals. 


South Africa: Uncompromising Leader- 
ship of the Free World 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
April 18, 1967, page A1879, “Crisis in 
World Strategy: An Appraisal,” I em- 
phasized the focal points in the current 
world struggle as the Suez/Red Sea 
route, Southeast Asia, southern Africa, 
and the Panama Canal, quoting the clas- 
sic 1856 prediction by Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry, and an able editorial in 
the February 1967 issue of Task Force— 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 
The accuracy of that appraisal has 
been borne out by events: First the June 
1967, Arab-Israel war closing the Suez 
Canal, confronting Europe with the 
same problem it faced in 1453 when the 
Turks captured Constantinople. 
Second, the announcement by the 
President of the United States and Pan- 
ama of completion of negotiations from 
three new treaties that would abrogate 
the 1903 Panama Canal Treaty and sur- 
render of U.S. sovereignty over the stra- 
tegic canal zone to Panama. 
Third, intensification of the war in 
Vietnam, with grave losses suffered by 
the United States; and the exacerbation 
by racist nations in Africa of hostile 
policies against the countries of south- 
ern Africa, aimed primarily at bringing 
about the downfall of friendly Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and the Portuguese states 
of Angola and Mozambique. 
Fortunately for Western civilization, 
strategic South Africa—which now serv- 
ices hundreds of vessels rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope—has enlightened 
leaders who see clearly the challenge to 
assume free world leadership by that 
great country. South Africa cannot be 
intimidated, and had the courage to 
warn its principal persecutor, the So- 
cialist government of Britain, to sell 
ships and armaments necessary to pre- 
serve the Cape route or to lose face by 
having the British Navy banned from 
South African ports. 
A thoughtful news story by Jaap Boek- 
kooi from Johannesburg, South Africa, 
summarizing the latest developments 
concerning the leadership of southern 
Africa in its new leadership of the free 
world, follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 18, 1968] 

SOUTH AFRICA To Boost Navy To DEFEND SEA 
Rovres—Vast OCEAN LEFT OPEN TO Ar- 
TACK 


(By Jaap Boekkooi) 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, February 
17.—Britain's decision to withdraw its troops 
east of Suez, and to leave the Indian ocean a 
defense vacuum, will lead to a buildup of 
South African naval power. 

Military observers here say plans are being 
made to start negotiations with Australia 
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and New Zealand for defense pacts to pro- 
tect western interests on the ocean and the 
Cape of Good Hope route, which has become 
the west's most vital sea artery since the 
closing of the Suez canal. 
MORE COOPERATION 

The British decision is seen here as cer- 
tain to force greater cooperation between 
South African and American naval interests 
in the area, despite the political strain be- 
tween the two countries over South Africa's 
racial policies. 

Cooperation is also being stimulated by 
growing Russian interest in the Indian ocean. 

In Russian-armed Somalia, on the African 
horn which controls much of the Indian 
ocean, the new port of Berbera is being built. 
There Russians ships could be docked and 
repaired. If Aden were to come under soviet 
influence, Russian submarines could patrol 
the ocean from its port. 


FEAR RED DOMINATION 


A Russian base on the Persian gulf, which 
supplies virtually all of Europe's and Africa's 
oll, could become the forerunner of general 
communist domination of the Indian ocean. 

To protect that part of the ocean which is 
in its sphere of influence, South Africa also 
is seeking closer naval contacts with France, 
which has a large base in the Malagasy re- 
public, and with Malagasy itself. 

The island tops the list of former hostile 
black African states being wooed by Pretoria. 
The only result so far is an air agreement but 
next in priority is the use of Malagasy bases 
for the growing South African navy. 


FRANCE TO BUILD SUBS 


To strengthen South Africa’s role in the 
defense of the Indian ocean France has de- 
cided, as the only western country to break 
the United Nations arms boycott of South 
Africa, to build three submarines for the 
South African navy at the Simonstown base 
near Capetown. It is rumored that France 
will be given naval facilities at Simonstown 
in return, 

South Africa, which now controls the ap- 
proaches to the Indian ocean, issued an ulti- 
matum to Britain, the previous big power on 
the ocean, to sell ships and naval equipment 
to protect the cape route or risk having its 
navy banned from all South African ports. 

So far Britain has refused to supply arms 
for the South African navy. 


Standing Committee for Urban Affairs 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, increasing ur- 
banization is creating most of the major 
problems facing this country today. 
These problems are not subject to the 
usual organization of this Congress. I feel 
that it is important to establish a stand- 
ing committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives called the Committee on Urban 
Affairs. This committee would handle all 
matters relating to urban areas including 
housing, urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance, prevention and elimination of ur- 
ban blight, air and water pollution, water 
supplies and sewage facilities, transpor- 
tation, and unemployment. 

The creation of this committee would 
mean a major reorganization of some of 
the duties of the standing committees, 
but I believe it is important that these 
problems be focused in one, logical and 
clearly defined place. 
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First Lady’s Beautification Program 
Wins Nation’s Approval 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s nationwide campaign 
to beautify America has inspired Amer- 
icans throughout our country—and has 
won the strong editorial backing of the 
Nation’s newspapers. 

Our technology has built America from 
a frontier nation into the mightiest in- 
dustrial giant on earth. But progress 
has also brought many problems—pol- 
luted air and water, a scarred country- 
side, and the destruction of scenic 
beauty. 

The First Lady’s message—which she 
has ably carried throughout the length 
and breadth of our land—is that America 
must recapture its heritage of beauty. 
We can—if we will. 

This is a task which requires the great- 
est energies of government. But it is a 
task which requires the cooperation of 
us all. We cannot hope for success until 
we have enlisted the enthusiasm of the 
resident in his home and the businessman 
in his plant. 

We have already made great strides 
for, as the Washington Star puts it, Mrs. 
Johnson has made “Americans more 
aware than ever before of a land that is 
unique in natural blessings.” 

America must remain America the 
beautiful. 

The First Lady’s campaign does all 
America a service. 


The editorial from the Washington 
Star follows: 


AMERICA AND MRS. L. B. J. 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson may be a dedi- 
cated Democrat where politics are concerned, 
but when it comes to the United States of 
America she is absolutely non-partisan. 

She has carried her campaign for a more 
beautiful America throughout the country, 
making Americans more aware than ever 
before of a land that is unique in natural 
blessings. 

To some, and there are always some, her 
efforts have been the source of amusement. 
But to many years, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, Mrs. Johnson’s sincere interest in 
putting America’s best face forward has been 
an inspiration. 

She does not pretend to know America well 
though if the truth were known she probably 
knows it as well as anyone. 

And to expect her to name a “favorite” 
vacation spot (aside from Texas, of course) 
is, as she put it yesterday, “like asking a child 
in a candy store which piece he wants; he 
really wants to taste it all.” 

She is movingly poetic when she talks 
about America. 

“I want to explore for Indian picture- 
graphs in caves and ledges in the Southwest. 

“I want to explore some of the legendary 
and great gardens of the great Southland. 

“I want to walk in a forest of redwoods in 
the magnificent West. 

“I'd love to spend some evenings at the 
old ‘barn theatres’ and music festivals that 
dot New England in summer. 

“I want time to follow spring up the Appa- 
lachian Trail from Georgia to Maine . . not 
all at once but several 10-mile stretches at 
a time.” 

And she concludes, “As one who is still dis- 
covering America, I would urge any citizen 
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planning a vacation to explore the most 
varied enchanting country on earth; our 
own.” 

Along the Roads of America... quotations 
from Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson about the 
San Antonio River (April 1, 1966) : 

“All over the country there is an awakening 
to the preservation of nature’s endowments. 
As the lights go on tonight, I look out over 
the river with its grassy banks and cotton- 
woods, and cypress, and pecan and willow and 
retama, and all I can say is “This is America 
the Beautiful.” 


Crime and the Supreme Court 
HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, “crime— 
the fact of crime and the fear of crime— 
marks the life of every American.” I be- 
lieve that the most serious problem facing 
our Nation is crime in the streets, or the 
breakdown of law and order—major 
crime up 16 percent during the last 9 
months, up 48 percent in 6 years, increas- 
ing six times as fast as our population. 
The growing contempt for law and order 
threatens to produce national suicide. 

While recommended anticrime legisla- 
tion receives needed attention in the 90th 
Congress, action should be taken to over- 
rule the Supreme Court decisions which 
have placed handcuffs on the officers 
rather than on the criminals and to es- 
tablish a retirement age and strengthen 
the personnel of the Supreme Court. This 
Court has usurped powers of Congress 
and has been legislating by judicial de- 
cree, 

In decision after decision since World 
War II the U.S. Supreme Court has ser- 
iously weakened the whole structure of 
criminal law in an attempt to protect the 
constitutional rights of the accused. As 
one devoted to legal principles and 
trained to respect the dignity of the 
courts, it gives me no pleasure to make 
this statement. 

Federal court decisions have shattered 
legal precedents, have annulled State 
laws, and have declared void State court 
decisions. What has resulted is a legal 
jungle wherein lawyers and judges grope 
their way through a maze of court deci- 
sions, all having as their effect a weaken- 
ing of police power. 

In the June 13, 1966 case of Miranda 
against Arizona, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the role of the police officer from 
the protector of society to the protector 
of the civil rights of the criminal. Justice 
Harlan properly described this decision 
when he declared in his dissenting opin- 
ion that it “represents poor constitu- 
tional law and entails harmful con- 
sequences for the country at large.” This 
decision and similar ones have disgusted 
law-abiding citizens as confessed crim- 
inals have been freed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has strength- 
ened the rights of the criminal and re- 
stricted the power of the police. It has 
dropped a legal curtain of protection 
around hardened, unreformed criminals. 
It has handicapped the policeman who 
tries to enforce the law. 
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The dangerous imbalance between the 
rights of the accused and the rights of 
society to the protection of life and prop- 
erty must be corrected. Court decisions 
upsetting laws and precedents and un- 
leashing thousands of criminals has had 
a profoundly demoralizing effect on law 
enforcement in our country. 

The Congress of the United States 
should speak up and let the judiciary 
know in clear, unmistakable terms that 
the time has come when the rights of 
society must be restored and protected. 

Today I introduced four bills designed 
to reduce the powers and strengthen the 
personnel of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The first bill provides that a confession, 
if found by the trial judge to be volun- 
tary, shall be admissible in evidence and 
that a voluntary confession found valid 
by a State supreme court cannot be up- 
set by any Federal court. 

The second bill proposes an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution to au- 
thorize Congress by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses to overrule decisions of the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court has 
been amending the Constitution by judi- 
cial decree and has been increasing and 
extending its power with each court de- 
cision, thus creating a judicial dictator- 
ship. It is important that action be taken 
to limit the extent to which this Court 
can go. The third bill is a constitutional 
amendment to make retirement of Su- 
preme Court justices mandatory at age 
70, and the fourth would require at least 
5 years’ judicial experience as a mini- 
mum qualification for appointment to 
the Supreme Court. New faces are needed 
on the Court and the prior judicial ex- 
perience would help the justices to real- 
ize that the Court’s responsibility is to 
interpret the law, not to change it. 

The Supreme Court has usurped pow- 
ers allotted in the Constitution to the 
people, the States, and Congress. I be- 
lieve that it is important that these four 
bills be enacted into law. 


Mr. Samuel V. Merrick 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that Samuel V. Merrick, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor, Legislative Affairs, has been 
granted a 2-year leave of absence to 
serve as special counsel and manpower 
administrator for the mayor of Boston. 

Mr. Merrick has served with great dis- 
tinction in his position of Legislative 
Liaison with the U.S. Department of 
Labor, a position which Mr. Merrick has 
occupied since November 1961. Since 
Sam Merrick has been with the Depart- 
ment of Labor new legislative enact- 
ments have greatly added to the impor- 
tance of the Department of Labor's ef- 
forts in the field of manpower. Most sig- 
nificant of these developments has been 
the enactment and administration of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. The Department of Labor has 
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also figured prominently in other man- 
power legislation, particularly title I-B 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Mr. Merrick’s wide experience in legis- 
lation and in youth programs has been a 
valuable source of information and coun- 
sel in the House Education and Labor 
Committee’s work during the 87th, 88th, 
and 89th Congresses. 

It is a pleasure for me at this time to 
publicly extend my appreciation to Mr. 
Merrick for his fine services to his Gov- 
ernment and to wish him every success in 
his new undertaking. 


Dr. Lincoln Gordon Installed as President 
of Johns Hopkins University 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Lincoln 
Gordon, the 54-year-old former Rhodes 
scholar and Assistant Secretary of State, 
was formally installed as the ninth pres- 
ident of Johns Hopkins University, on 
Thursday, February 22. 

All were impressed with Dr. Gordon’s 
excellent address which called for “heroic 
remedies” to strengthen private univer- 
sities at a time when vitally needed. 

In an awe-inspiring ceremony, Mr. 
Charles S. Garland, chairman of the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees, passed to Dr. 
Gordon the presidential insignia, a silver 
chain bearing links engraved with the 
seal of Johns Hopkins University and the 
portraits of Dr. Gordon’s predecessors. 

It is a pleasure for me to include the 
following editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun, of February 23, 1968. We, of the 
Maryland delegation in the Congress, 
join the friends of Johns Hopkins in 
wishing Dr. Gordon every success. 

New HEAD oF HOPKINS 

When the Johns Hopkins University was 
founded less than 100 years ago, its emphasis 
on elective courses and graduate programs, 
research and creative thought marked a radi- 
cal departure in American higher education. 
Previously Americans had gone to Europe to 
find a true university education. The uni- 
versity concept took hold quickly here, fol- 
lowing Hopkins’s founding, so quickly that 
by now the Hopkins is one of the smallest 
universities in the country and is endan- 
gered by the hugeness of the others, which 
through sheer size, attract research grants, 
endowment funds, prestige professors and 
aspiring students. 

At this critical moment Dr. Lincoln Gor- 
don has assumed the presidency, bringing to 
the Hopkins a rich and varied background in 
scholarship, administration and foreign sery- 
ice. The challenge is one which his inaugural 
address makes evident that he is well pre- 
pared to meet. Growth without sacrificing 
quality is his aim for the Hopkins as he un- 
derscores a fresh determination to extend the 
influence of the Hopkins ever further out- 
ward on the frontiers of the sciences, medi- 
cine and international thought and, here at 
home, deeper into the core of urban de- 
ficiencies. 

Friends of the Hopkins will wish him every 
success, knowing that his ambitions for the 
institution will serve the community, the 
nation and the intellectual world at large. 
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Congressman Hamilton Introduces Bill To 
Improve Federal Labor-Management 
Policy 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
I introduce today is intended to remedy 
a longstanding inequity in the Federal 
Establishment—the unfair discrepancy 
that Congress has permitted between the 
labor-management policy it has estab- 
lished for the Federal Government and 
the policy it mandates for the private 
sector. This bill will bring Federal labor- 
management policy up to the same 
standards the Congress has legislated for 
private employee-employer relationships 
for more than 30 years. 

Such action is long overdue. The Con- 
gress has too long lagged behind in 
establishing a fair and just labor- 
management policy for Federal em- 
ployees. Where the Federal Government 
should have acted as a model in this field 
for all employers, it has instead been 
cited as a relic of the past. In the Federal 
Establishment today, employee griev- 
ances are often ignored, management 
does not seek the consul of employees in 
areas of policy which directly and vitally 
concern them, and one standard of re- 
prisal applies to employees who violate 
agreements and another standard to 
management personnel who disregard 
the same contract. 

With Executive Order No. 10988, Presi- 
dent Kennedy sought to remedy these 
anachronisms. The order gave recog- 
nition to Federal employee unions and 
set down a modern employee-manage- 
ment policy. 

This order has sparked some improve- 
ment, But it does not have the status of 
law. It can be rescinded with the stroke 
of a presidential pen. In some depart- 
ments, at both the Nationa] and State 
level, this order is flaunted or ignored 
because there is no way to force 
compliance. 

By the passage of my bill we can insure 
that a fair labor-management policy will 
be enforced uniformly and completely. 
This bill does not sanction the employee 
to strike, neither does it give him the 
right to bargain collectively for wage 
rates. This bill merely strengthens and 
clarifies the existing Executive order. 

This bill simply gives the basic and 
fundamental right of employees to have 
their grievances heard the sanction of 
law. It will insure that employees can 
speak out on policies which affect them 
without fear of arbitrary reprisal. It 
establishes an orderly, impartial system 
for settling labor-management disputes. 
And it exacts equal penalties for the 
violation of contract agreements from 
labor and management alike. 

I urge the early consideration and 
favorable action on this bill because Fed- 
eral employees deserve the decent treat- 
ment we have so long demanded for the 
rest of the Nation’s workers. 
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Retired Editor A. H. Kirchhofer Honored 
for Service in Buffalo 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Buffalo, N.Y., has been truly 
blessed during the past half century to 
have in its fold a distinguished citizen, 
Alfred H. Kirchhofer. 

During nearly 40 of those years, he 
was managing editor and editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News, and during most 
of that period also had charge of the 
News’ radio and television stations, 
WBEN-AM-FM-TV. 

On Saturday, February 24, Mr. Kirch- 
hofer was given the coveted Buffalo Club 
Medal at the annual Millard Fillmore 
luncheon of the Buffalo Club. 

The role of Mr. Kirchhofer in the 
affairs of our Buffalo community is per- 
haps best exemplified by an anonymous 
quotation cited during the program: 

No one who has lived or worked in Buffalo 
for any time in the past 50 years can fail 
to have been touched by his work, 


Indeed, those of us in public life in 
particular—but those in all other walks 
of life as well—have been influenced to 
the general good by his example and his 
community leadership over the years. 

Even as we reflect on his service, how- 
ever, Mr. Kirchhofer is reminding us 
that we must “look ahead—not back- 
ward—except as it may help chart our 
course toward the 21st century. 

“The environment of the 20th century 
is not designed for the static, the stag- 
nant, the complacent, or the smug. It 
is designed for men who dare greatly and 
dream, and let their work catch up with 
their dreams.” 

Mr. Speaker, with permission, I in- 
clude with my remarks articles from the 
Buffalo Evening News, of which Mr. 
Kirchhofer formerly was editor, and 
from the Buffalo Courier-Express, the 
city’s other daily newspaper: 

{From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 

Feb. 24, 1968] 
A. H. KRCHHOFER AWARDED THE BUFFALO 
CLUB MEDAL 

A half-centry of zeal and affection for 
Buffalo was honored today as Alfred H. 
Kirchhofer received the Buffalo Club Medal. 

No one who has lived or worked in 
Buffalo for any time in the past 50 years can 
fail to have been touched by his work,’” 
Edwin F. Jackson said, quoting a comment he 
has heard made about Mr. Kirchhofer, retired 
editor of The Buffalo Evening News and 
former president of WBEN Inc. 

“I believe that is one of the greatest trib- 
utes ever given anyone,” Mr. Jaeckle said. 

“That compliment can not be made for 
very many of us, but Mr. Kirchhofer's efforts 
and work have left a definite imprint on the 
people of our community.” 

Mr. Jaeckle introduced the retired editor 
for presentation of the medal by Spencer C. 


Kittinger, club president. The medal is an 
annual award to a member for community 


service. 


FOLLOWS FILLMORE LUNCHEON 
The ceremony followed the Millard Fill- 
more Luncheon in the club, honoring one of 
its founders and its first president. 
Mr. Jaeckle said Mr. Kirchhofer was “cease- 
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less in campaigning for civic improvement 
and honest government” and gave much of 
his “time and energies” to business, educa- 
tional and philanthropic organizations. 

He also referred to Mr. Kirchhofer’s “great 
characteristic of dedication and loyalty to 
his employer, The Buffalo Evening News, of 
which he was such an integral part. 

“He loved the paper and his whole life was 
dedicated to assisting Mr. and Mrs. (Edward 
H.) Butler in making it the great instrument 
for good which we enjoy in this community,” 
Mr. Jaeckle said. 

Mr. Kirchhofer, in his response, spoke of 
the past and the future. 

“Buffalo has seen great days,” he said. To- 
day we are at the crossroads, but let us look 
ahead—not backward, except as it may help 
chart our course toward the 21st Century.” 


FOR MEN WHO DARE 


He expressed confidence in the younger 
people who will meet “big problems” as they 
assume leadership, remarking: 

“These young men—and women—will be 
equal to the needs of the times for they, as 
one writer has said, will be the ‘best prepared, 
least inhibited, most opportunity-conscious 
generation America has ever produced.“ 

And from 50 years of working and dream- 
ing Mr. Kirchhofer said with quiet convic- 
tion: 

“The environment of the 20th Century is 
not designed for the static, the stagnant, the 
complacent or the smug. It is designed for 
men who dare greatly and dream, and let 
their work catch up with their dreams.” 


[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Express, 
Feb. 25, 1968] 


KIRCHHOFER GIVEN BUFFALO CLUB MEDAL 


Alfred H. Kirchhofer, retired editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News and former president 
of WBEN Inc., charged Saturday that the 
American Bar Association has “misread the 
U.S. Constitution” in its efforts to restrict 
the publication of crime news prior to trial. 

Kirchhofer spoke at the annual Millard 
Fillmore luncheon of the Buffalo Club, where 
he was presented this year’s Buffalo Club 
Medal. 

PUBLIC IGNORED 

The Bar Association’s Reardon Report, he 
explained, “would limit the information 
which lawyers, prosecutors or police might 
divulge” about crime news prior to trial. “The 
burden of the argument is that newspaper 
reports prejudice fair trial, but it gives little 
thought to the rights of the public.” 

As the Reardon Report’s proposals are put 
into force, Kirchhofer said, “the public will 
be in the dark about most criminal mat- 
ters—beyond the fact that an arrest has been 
made, together with the defendant’s name 
and the charge against him—until or after 
the trial of the case.” 

He said the Bar Association’s House of 
Delegates “put aside the urgent plea of the 
communications media for a year’s delay 
so that the results of a nationwide study 
being made by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association could be taken into con- 
sideration.” 

ACTION QUESTIONED 


Kirchhofer called the Bar Association ac- 
tion “an attempt to initiate action that 
would amend the Constitution by an act 
which itself is of gravely questionable con- 
stitutionality ... 

“This is an area in which the public has 
a certain right—the right to know what is 
happening cannot be abridged without grave 
risk that law enforcement in secrecy may 
become a greater evil than the occasional 
abuse the lawyers seek to remedy... 

“The American Trial Lawyers Association, 
composed of the men who face these issues 
in the courts, agrees with editorial groups 
that the Reardon Report would place un- 
necessary restrictions upon lawyers, police 
and the press. 
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SPEEDY TRIAL 


“The trial lawyers say the Reardon Re- 
port gives more emphasis to the Sixth 
Amendment, which guarantees a speedy trial 
before an impartial jury, than it does to the 
First Amendment, which guarantees free- 
dom of the press, and thus misreads the Con- 
stitution.” 

The former editor added that Buffalo is 
“fortunate today to have two independent, 
competing newspapers, whether you like 
them or not. This is a benefit we too much 
take for granted. 

“These papers share a heritage of long 
continuing family ownership as contrasted 
with the increasing chain operation or mo- 
nopoly operation of morning and evening 
combinations.” 


SUBURBAN PRESS 


Kirchhofer pointed out that in 1966, mul- 
tiple ownership controlled 786 of the nation’s 
1,700 daily newspapers. 

“The quality of the nearby suburban 
press—the closest daily is the Tonawanda 
News—has improved with that of the big 
city dailies and is immeasurably better than 
it was 10 years ago,” he added. 

Noting that the luncheon was dedicated to 
Millard Fillmore, first president of the Buf- 
falo Club and president of the United States 
from 1850 to 1853, Kirchhofer said: 


CIVIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


“There is no definitive answer as to wheth- 
er Fillmore was right or wrong in his ap- 
proach to the slavery issue. 

“Had his position been different, he of 
course would not have been on Zach Taylor’s 
ticket, and the course of history would have 
run differently—how differently we know not. 

“But we can be grateful for his contribu- 
tions to the civic and commercial progress 
of Buffalo; we can admire the exemplary 
character of the man who largely taught him- 
self; was admitted to the bar at 23, then 
within 15 years through his natural talents 
became a recognized political leader of the 
state and nation. 


STRONG MAN 


“It truly can be said, making due allowance 
for errors of judgment, here was an outstand- 
ing man, not weak as some detractors have 
described him. They would blame him be- 
cause he—and all others—lacked an answer 
to an insoluable question.” 

Spencer C. Kittinger, club president, made 
the presentation of the medal before about 
150 guests. 

DEDICATION NOTED 


Edwin F. Jaeckle, former Erie County and 
New York State Republican chairman, 
praised Kirchhofer for his “character, abil- 
ity and unselfish dedication in rendering real 
service to our community.” 

“His effort and work have left a definite 
imprint on the people of our community,” 
Jaeckle said. He was ceaseless in campaign- 
ing for civic improvement and honest gov- 
ernment, as well as giving of his time and 
energies to business, educational and philan- 
thropic organizations.“ 


The Plight of Estonia Is Imperialism, 
Soviet Style 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, across 
the Nation this past weekend there were 
gatherings to commemorate the 50th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the Estonian Republic on 
February 24, 1918. 
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Americans who are of Estonian des- 
cent, and Estonians everywhere through- 
out the world, deserve our best wishes 
on this important date. The United States 
of America must never forget that the 
Soviet Union took away the independence 
of the Estonian people 28 years ago, and 
on this occasion our country must renew 
its demands that Estonia be free once 
more. 

It is ironic, Mr. Speaker, that today 
the Soviet Union poses before the 
underdeveloped countries as a great 
champion of the ideal that nations must 
be free from imperialism. If this is so, 
then I call upon the Soviet Union to let 
Estonia live once more as a free nation. 
The tragic plight of Estonia today is im- 
perialism, Soviet style. 

We can all be proud, Mr. Speaker, 
that the United States has never given 
diplomatic or other official recognition 
to the seizure of Estonia by the Soviet 
Union in 1940. May the 50th anniversary 
of Estonian independence remind us all 
of the blessings of our freedom here in 
America and unite us all in renewed ef- 
forts to restore freedom to the land and 
people of Estonia. 


Best Wishes to Mr. DeWitt 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently it was announced in 
Nashville that Mr. John H. DeWitt, Jr., 
is to retire as president of WSM, Inc., 
after more than four decades of service 
in the field of radio and television 
electronics and, while associated with 
WSM, Inc., to our community. 

Mr. DeWitt, who is an outstanding 
citizen of Metropolitan Nashville-David- 
son County, Tenn., has made innumer- 
able and outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of our knowledge and 
practical application of such knowledge 
in the field of electronics. 

He was and is a pioneer in this field, 
and it is to be hoped that, even though 
in retirement, Mr. DeWitt will continue 
his efforts. 

Contributions which Mr. DeWitt has 
made have been cited in editorials which 
appeared in our local newspapers. These 
editorials are entitled, “Best Wishes to 
Mr. DeWitt” from the February 23, 1968, 
edition of the Nashville Tennessean and 
an editorial entitled “Best Wishes, Jack 
DeWitt,” from the November 21 edition 
of the Nashville Banner. 

Mr. Speaker, I include these editorials 
in the Recorp at this point, and then 
commend them to my colleagues for 
their consideration: 


Best WISHES TO Mr. DEWITT 

Mr. John H. DeWitt Jr. has retired as 
president of WSM-TV after more than 40 
years of outstanding service to the radio and 
television industry in Nashville. 

Mr. DeWitt, a nationally known electronic 
engineer, first made communications history 
by building Nashville's first radio station on 
the campus of Ward-Belmont College in 1922. 
He also helped install the original equip- 
ment for WSM radio and was in the studio 
the night it went on the air in 1925. 
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In 1946, Mr. DeWitt gained world wide at- 
tention when he became the first man to 
establish contact with the moon by radar. 
And he apparently scored another first in 
1964 by picking up a picture from a weather 
satellite with a homemade antenna and tape 
recorder. 

Mr. Dewitt's contributions to radio and 
television as an entertainment medium have 
also been tremendous. Since he is only 62, 
there is a good chance the electronic ex- 
pert's achievements will be heard from still 
more in the future. He is to be congratulated 
on a successful career and wished a produc- 
tive retirement. 


Best WISHES, Jack DEWITT 


Not just WSM—the station he helped build 
with his own hands—but the whole broad- 
casting industry, knows John H. DeWitt Jr. 
as the scientist he is in the field of his life- 
long service. Locally its pioneer while still in 
his teens, he launched 46 years ago a career 
that was to carry him to the top of his pro- 
fession both as engineer and executive; and 
his retirement as president of WSM, Inc., 
assuredly does not terminate the profes- 
sional interest that has been crowned with 
notable achievements. 

Jack DeWitt is first of all a scientist—at 
home in that environment of Earth and 
space-work that explores with the mind, and 
develops both the devices and skills of the 
hand that bounce messages off the satel- 
lites. Long before the latter were man-made, 
he contacted the moon with a radar beam. 
He is to colleagues in the industry a recog- 
nized authority in electronics; a leader in the 
progress radio and television have made—the 
former so nearly coinciding with his years 
of participation to date. 

Retirement from the position he has oc- 
cupied with such distinction does not mark 
a terminal point of his interest and work in 
science. That he will stay busy in these 
fields of a lifetime of dedicated labor, every 
friend can be assured. He is that kind of 
man; that kind of energetic, enterprising per- 
son in any project he undertakes. 

From the host of friendships made and 
kept through the years go heartfelt best 
wishes. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Prohibit Lindsay 
From Using Federal Poverty Dollars for 
Recruiting Reliefers 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to block the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity from mak- 
ing antipoverty grants to cities which 
use the money to recruit people for the 
welfare rolls. 

When the administration began the 
war against poverty, its stated aim was 
to get people into self-respecting jobs 
and off welfare. That is not what Mayor 
Lindsay is doing in New York City. The 
mayor uses antipoverty money to recruit 
people for the welfare rolls. Since he 
came into office, the welfare rolls have 
risen by almost 300,000 names at a stag- 
gering cost to the New York City tax- 
payer. New York’s welfare budget is now 
$1.4 billion a year. Use of Federal anti- 
poverty dollars to recruit new welfare re- 
cipients is an insult to the ordinary 
hardworking citizen, particularly inas- 
much as the welfare recipients—enrolled 
with insufficient eligibility examina- 
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tion—are also given all kinds of personal 
property which many taxpayers scrimp 
for. 

This type of lunacy must not be al- 
lowed to continue to characterize the 
war against poverty—in Lindsay’s New 
York or anywhere else. If the war against 
poverty truly aims at getting people off 
the relief rolls, let us spell it out. Using 
poverty money to recruit reliefers—on 
the honor system—as Lindsay does is a 
one-two punch to the kidneys of the 
taxpaying public and a travesty on con- 
gressional intent. 


A Great Day 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

A GREAT Day 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

If Congress and the Defense Depart- 
ment have not been operating on the exact 
same wave length of late—a fact which has 
become increasingly apparent—it would seem 
that that divergence is now approaching an 
end. 

The new Secretary of Defense-designate 
Clark Clifford, in his first official Congression- 
al appearance following his nomination, 
quickly demonstrated that he and the Con- 
gress speak a common language and hold each 
other in mutual esteem. No new Defense chief 
could present more effective credentials on 
Capitol Hill. And, it is at the Capitol that the 
Secretary of Defense ultimately finds his 
staunchest defenders or harshest critics. It is 
in the Congress that his programs will be 
fired-up or dampened, his policies condemned 
or endorsed. 

As Secretary-designate Clifford sat in the 
witness seat at the Senate Armed Services 
Committee hearing on his nomination, he 
looked and sounded as comfortably at ease 
as he might have been had he been occupy- 
ing his favorite chair at home. He answered 
questions with quiet self-assurance and can- 
dor, sometimes almost too expansively by 
comparison with recent predecessors. 

Although President Johnson had not yet 
ordered the Reserve call-up, when Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith asked the Secretary- 
designate if, in light of the Pueblo incident, 
he thought the Reserves should be mobilized, 
Mr. Clifford did not even blink, nor did he 
attempt to throw Mrs. Smith off the scent. 
He replied that he had been with the Presi- 
dent and his advisors all of the previous day 
as they considered alternative courses of 
action. “That subject [the Reserve mobiliza- 
tion] and a number of others,” he said, “are 
under immediate consideration.” 

At the time—inasmuch as the decision was 
still pending official announcement by the 
White House—no answer could have been 
more direct without preempting the Presi- 
dential prerogative. This is the sort of re- 
sponse Congress expects and respects. 

Throughout the hearing, there was in the 
room a pervasive feeling of “togetherness.” 

Chairman Richard B. Russell asked Mr. 
Clifford to discuss his concept of the work- 
ing relationship between the Secretary of 
Defense and the Committees of the Congress. 

Mr. Clifford said he would expect to have 
the closest type of cooperation with the ap- 
propriate committees. He said he believes, 
“at this particular time in our country’s his- 
tory, that close association and coordination 
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is, perhaps, more necessary than every be- 
fore.” 

He said, “I would expect and hope that, as 
Secretary of Defense, we would approach 
these problems together.” If members of 
Congress detected any deviation from this 
principle, Mr. Clifford said he would consider 
it a favor if they would call it to his atten- 
tion. 

He assured Chairman Russell and the 
Committee that members of the Armed 
Forces, when called to testify by Congress, 
will be free to give their “frank and open 
opinions” on subjects on which they are 
questioned. But at the same time he made it 
clear that while he will consult with the 
military leaders before “important decisions” 
are made, and will give “most careful con- 
sideration” to their views, he will expect 
them to abide by final decisions. 

There was little in any of Mr. Clifford’s 
responses which might have provoked argu- 
ment. The Senators obviously like his com- 
ments and the manner in which he gave 
them. 

It was almost anti-climactic when Senator 
John Stennis observed that there should al- 
ways be two-way communication between 
the Congress and the Defense Department. 
Mr. Clifford swiftly stated that he endorses 
that principle “without qualification.” To 
everyone present, it must surely have been 
obvious that the communications channels 
were wide-open. 

The mood of the hearing was perhaps best 
summed up by one of the spectators, former 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens. Mr. 
Stevens told the Journal, “It’s a great day 
for the country.” 


Goodby Gold 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has approved turning the U.S. gold sup- 
ply over to the pleasure of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

But where, under the Constitution, was 
Congress extended this power or dele- 
gated the authority from the States and 
the people? 

If gold is no longer wealth and is to be 
considered like salt, steel, or tinfoil— 
why then do we still have a Federal law 
prohibiting U.S. citizens from ownership 
of gold. And why do these foreigners and 
speculators want our gold? Do the gold 
hoarders not realize gold is no longer a 
measure of wealth—because the U.S. fi- 
nancial wizards have said so. 

Sounds like rank discrimination 
against U.S, citizens. 

For whatever value, I would like to 
place in the Record at this point the 
position statement of the American 
Bankers Association, a fact sheet pre- 
pared by the U.S. Treasury Department 
and a special memorandum on gold pre- 
pared by Liberty Lobby: 

STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

The continued efficient operation of the 
international monetary system—based upon 
gold and the dollar—is threatened by the 
statutory requirement that Federal Reserve 
notes be backed by 25 per cent in gold. 
Although it is therefore clear that the re- 
quirement must be relaxed or removed, such 
action will be useless and actually harmful 
in the long run unless Congress and the 
Administration take firm accompanying 
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steps to eliminate our chronic balance of 
payments deficit and dismantle existing for- 
eign exchange controls. Otherwise, gold will 
continue to flow abroad—$12 billion, or half 
of our gold stock, has moved out since 
1949—leading ultimately to a gold embargo 
or dollar devaluation, and a breakdown in 
the international monetary system. 

The steps necessary for elimination of our 
payments deficit and the ultimate disman- 
tling of exchange controls (which in the long 
run are self-defeating) include: 

A frugal, no-fat Presidential budget for 
the coming fiscal year; cuts should be made 
in all noncontractual categories except direct 
Vietnam spending; 

Congressional enactment at the earliest 
possible date of the President's proposed in- 
come tax surcharge; 

A relentless program to reduce the heavy 
outfiow of dollars resulting from our foreign 
military and economic aid, including cut- 
backs in troops and dependents stationed in 
Western Europe. 

These measures are severe but necessary. 
They recognize that the root causes of our 
balance of payments deficits are inflation 
and economic overheating at home and ex- 
cessive Federal spending abroad. Until there 
is clear and convincing evidence that these 
causes are to be attacked effectively at their 
source—more effectively than in the Presi- 
dent’s message of January 1—any change in 
the gold reserve requirement, however neces- 
sary to maintain confidence in the dollar in 
the short run, could in the long run actu- 
ally undermine or destroy that confidence. 


THE GOLD RESERVE REQUIREMENT—CURRENT 
Facts AND BACKGROUND 


Under present law, the Federal Reserve 
System must hold gold certificates (which 
represent gold held by the U.S. Treasury) 
equivalent to at least 25% of the Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation. This is the so- 
called gold reserve or cover requirement. 

CURRENT FACTS 
1. The Arithmetic 
Billions 
Total U.S. gold stock is about $12.0 
Gold required for note coveris about. 10.7 
Our free gold isu.__-_-.....-..----- 1.3 


The International Monetary Fund has de- 
posits and gold purchase rights on $1,033 
million of U.S. gold. This is a claim on our 
total gold stock, rather than on our free gold, 
but some observers and commentators have 
cited this claim as a de facto reduction in our 
free gold. 

2. The Prospects 

a. By the end of this year, the normal] in- 
crease in the economy’s need for pocket cash 
will result in the absorption of another $500 
million of our gold to meet the cover re- 
quirement against Federal Reserve notes. 

b. Domestic industrial use of gold met by 
the Treasury was about $160 million in 1967 
and should be about the same or slightly 
higher this year. 

c. It is difficult to estimate foreign demand 
over the next year—from conversions by cen- 
tral banks or by losses in the London mar- 
ket. At the moment, both sources of demand 
are quiet, but it is only prudent to expect 
some losses from this source. 

8. The Confidence Factor 

There are increasing reports that foreigners 
are beginning to think of the cover require- 
ment as inhibiting our actions. The shrink- 
ing gold supply could trigger some anticipa- 
tory demands for gold. The principle is sim- 
ple—get it while you can. So far, there is 
little evidence of such a development, but it 
could come, and quickly. 

BACKGROUND 

The reserve requirement is the last vestige 
of a much earlier period in our domestic 
monetary history. Prior to the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System in 1913, the 
several kinds of paper currencies then in 
use circulated alongside gold coins domesti- 
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cally and were freely convertible directly or 
indirectly into gold. In an effort to protect 
this convertibility, a variety of devices was 
used at various times to maintain the note 
circulation in a fixed relationship to gold and 
to provide assured redemption facilities. One 
result of this system was that the supply of 
currency was not responsive to the changing 
needs of the economy, and this so-called in- 
elasticity combined with deficiencies in the 
banking structure helped make the economy 
prone to recurrent bouts of inflation and 
panic, 

The Federal Reserve System was designed 
to eliminate these defects by providing a 
means for adjusting the supply of currency, 
deposits, and credit flexibly to the needs of 
commerce and business. At the same time, 
however, our currency, including the new 
Federal Reserve notes, remained convertible 
into gold. Under these circumstances, it was 
entirely natural that those framing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, included a provision that 
the Federal Reserve banks maintain certain 
minimum reserves of gold in relation to our 
note and deposit liabilities, even through the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act, clearly 
recognized that the supply of money and 
credit should be adjusted to the needs of 
the economy rather than set in some fixed 
relationship to gold. In 1913 this reserve re- 
quirement was set at 35% against deposits 
and 40% against notes. 

As time passed, after the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System and experience 
bore out the soundness of the approach to 
monetary Management embodied in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the link between gold and 
our money supply was increasingly dimin- 
ished. Indeed, since 1913 gold has undergone 
a fundamental transformation from a 
domestic medium of exchange and a mone- 
tary store of value to its present position as 
an international reserve asset. In 1934 the 
domestic convertibility of gold was discon- 
tinued, and since that time Federal Reserve 
notes have not been redeemable in gold, In 
1945 the reserve requirements against both 
notes and deposits were reduced to 25%, and 
in early 1965 Congress removed the require- 
ment against deposits completely. 

Today the strength of the dollar does not 
depend on the one remaining legal tie it has 
to gold through the cover requirement on 
Federal Reserve notes, which are only a small 
portion of our total money supply. Rather, 
the value of the dollar—whether it be in the 
form of a bank balance, a coin, or “folding 
money“! —is dependent on the quantity of 
goods and services which can be purchased 
for it. It is the strength and soundness of 
the American economy which stands behind 
the dollar, and it is the pursuit of policies 
which results in stable and balanced growth 
that give both the dollar and our economy 
their strength. It is sometimes argued that 
the cover requirement is an important re- 
straint against the excessive creation of 
money. But the fact that our margin of free 
gold is now approaching the 25% cover re- 
quirement is no more a signal for monetary 
stringency than the existence of a wide mar- 
gin of “free” gold in the past provided a sig- 
nal for monetary expansion. The manage- 
ment of our money supply has and should 
continue to depend on the needs of a grow- 
ing, stable economy and not on the arbitrary 
effects of the cover requirement, 

Since World War II the primary function 
of gold has been international. It stands side 
by side with the dollar as an international 
reserve asset, and the two together are the 
foundation of the system under which the 
world conducts its monetary affairs. This 
system has served us well since World War 
II in providing a framework for unprecedent- 
ed growth in trade and payments. Countries 
hold both gold and dollars in their interna- 
tional reserves and use them for making 
payments. One reason why they hold dollars 
is the confidence that when they wish they 
can conyert them into gold. This confidence 
is vital to the stability of the International 
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Monetary System, and the continued exist- 
ence of the reserve requirement on Federal 
Reserve notes, which ties up“ some 10.7 bil- 
lion of our $12 billion gold supply, tends to 
call into question the ability of the United 
States to maintain its policy of free inter- 
convertibility between gold and dollars at the 
fixed price of $35. 

The Federal Reserve has the authority to 
suspend on a temporary basis the gold re- 
serve requirement, and it would certainly use 
this authority at a time when the reserve 
requirement would impinge on our interna- 
tional commitments. However, this could 
only be a stop gap measure which would re- 
quire progressively larger increases in the 
discount rate as the gold supply moved be- 
low 25% of Federal Reserve notes in circula- 
tion, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON GOLD—A SPECIAL 
MEMORANDUM 


FEBRUARY 16, 1968. 
To: All Senators, Representatives, and Legis- 
lative Aides 

Within just a few days, H.R. 14743 and S. 
2857 (repeal for the 25 per cent gold cover 
on Federal Reserve Notes) will come before 
you for a decisive vote. 

Compared with previous questions of 
banking and currency legislation, this one 
assumes overwhelming significance. If the 
legislation is passed as reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees, the decision 
will be final and irrevocable, for all practical 
purposes. 

On the chance that your files on this sub- 
ject may not contain some bit of informa- 
tion that you would like to have, the services 
of our research staff are at your service. Just 
call Mr. Hicks or Mr. Jaffe at 546-5611 with 
your question. 

We have tried to arrange this report for 
maximum usefulness at this particular time, 
when the specific question before the Con- 
grees is repeal of the 25 percent gold cover 
on Federal Reserve Notes, However, you may 
rest assured that in the near future, other 
important proposals dealing with this same 
subject will be before you, so we recommend 
that you hold it in your files for future use 
as well. 

PART I—THE GOLD CRISIS 


1-Q. What is the nature of the gold crisis? 

A. An article by Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd in 
Wards Quarterly (Winter, 1967) puts it this 
way: 
“In the postwar years, two dollars (one 
good dollar and one ‘printing press’ dollar) 
have been coming to the marketplace to bid 
for a dollar’s worth of goods. Since the mar- 
ket couldn’t tell one from the other, prices 
have been bid up to twice prewar level. 
There is one economic good, however, that 
still has the same price as was fixed in 1934, 
namely gold at $35 an ounce. Thus, gold is 
the cheapest commodity that we offer to the 
world. It is not surprising that foreigners 
prefer to trade our dollars for gold (instead 
of goods and services—Ed.) or to hold these 
dollars against the day when they might 
wish to trade them for gold.” 

In short, the U.S. is like a supermarket 
with every item but one overpriced, and that 
one—gold—happens to be our loss-leader.“ 
Naturally, our foreign customers will go on 
buying the “special” and ignoring the high- 
priced merchandise until we are “sold out” 
of gold. 

2-Q. How does the “gold drain” take place 
in practice? 

A. The December 4, 1967 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report described the gold rush this 
way: 

“The international monetary structure 
rests on a fragile understanding that for- 
eign dollars will not do what they are en- 
titled to—demand gold for their greenbacks. 
But each new day of the gold rush put an 
added strain on this gentlemen’s agreement. 
Last week the speculation appeared to be 
mainly by businessmen and private citizens 
operating in the London, Paris, and Zurich 
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markets; official government banks had not 
exercised their right to demand gold direct- 
ly from Washington, But U.S, gold was drain- 
ing out, supplying 59 per cent of the metal 
put up by an international pool to stabilize 
the London market. . (B)ullion dealers 
in London hinted that some of their orders 
were coming from central banks that wanted 
the security of gold without the onus of lead- 
ing a raid on Fort Knox, And as the gold 
rush swelled, it drew thousands of large and 
small investors around the world who were 
frightened by the financial crisis and wanted 
only security for their savings. In one day 
alone, small businessmen, shopkeepers, and 
civil servants snapped up 40,000 gold Napo- 
leons on the Paris market. In England, a 
Bristol businessman put 1 million pounds 
into gold-mining shares; when a friend told 
him he was not helping to maintain confi- 
dence, he snapped: “At least I know my 
money is safe.” (Ed. note: During the single 
month of December, 1967, $925 million 
“found safety,” an amount equal to 1/13 our 
total gold reserve at this date.) 

3-Q. What indication is there that the 
Administration would ever allow this Na- 
tion to be stripped of all its gold? 

A, William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, speaking 
to a joint meeting of the American Economic 
Association and the American Finance Asso- 
ciation, December 28, 1962, said that it was 
the firm commitment and policy of the Unit- 
ed States to sell our reserve at $35 an ounce 
“down through the last bar of gold” (em- 
phasis added). 

Letter of transmittal from Henry H, Fow- 
ler, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon. John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House, Jan- 
uary 22, 1968: 

“2. It is necessary that there be no doubt 
about our assurance to the world that Amer- 
ica’s full gold stock stands behind our com- 
mitment to maintain the price of gold at 
$35 an ounce,” 

Lyndon B. Johnson, State of the Union 
Message, 1968: 

“And we have assured the world that 
America's full gold stock stands behind our 
commitment to maintain the price of gold 
at $35 an ounce. We must back up this com- 
mitment by legislating now to free our gold 
reserves.” 

4-Q. Is it true that gold production is 
hopelessly unable to keep up with the need 
for gold? 

A. The fact is that gold accumulation in- 
creases faster than population, on a per cap- 
ita, worldwide basis. There is more than four 
times as much refined gold in the world 
today as there was in 1900, while the world’s 
population has only doubled in the same 
period. 

The “shortage” is in gold available for 
monetary uses. This is an artificial shortage, 
created by the maintenance of an artificially 
low fixed price for gold. The gold is worth 
more than the money, so the producers and 
holders of gold will ordinarily yield it up for 
monetary purposes only when forced to do 
so by governmental decree. 

Because of very low costs of production 
($25 per ounce), the South African gold 
industry continues to supply gold to the 
monetary market voluntarily. 

American producers have been selling less 
and less gold each year, even though they 
are forced by law to turn over their entire 
production to the government. They have 
simply closed down 9,000 mines. Russia 
stopped selling gold to the monetary market 
in 1960, and uses its gold as a barter com- 
modity, instead, thus increasing its bargain- 
ing power. 

Obviously, the world’s ever-growing supply 
of gold is being held out of monetary uses 
because of fixed low prices, and the shortage 
of monetary gold will continue as long as the 
price remains fixed at the artificially low 
level of $35 per ounce. (See U.S. News & 
World Report, January 8, 1968, p. 47.) 
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PART II—THE PRESENT U.S. GOLD RESERVE (AS 
OF FEBRUARY 8, 1968) 


5-Q. How much gold do we have? 

A. In terms of dollars (at $35 per ounce 
of gold), the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York announced today that the Treasury 
gold stock is at a 31-year low level of $11.884 
billion, (Previous low: $11.782 billion on 
April 28, 1937) 

6-Q. Is that our entire supply of gold? 

A. Yes, except for current U.S. production, 
which supplies the only additions to our gold 
reserve, aside from rare foreign purchases. 

7. How much do we add from our own 
mines? 

A. About $60 million worth of gold per 
year, but according to Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
testifying before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on January 30, the use 
of gold in American industry and the arts 
exceeds the American production by $160 
million per year. This means that we have an 
annual domestic “deficit’’ of $160 million to 
supply from our reserve. 

8-Q. Do we buy gold from foreign coun- 
tries to add to the reserve? 

A. Foreigners do not wish to sell gold at 
$35 an ounce, but occasionally we are in a 
position to force them to do so, as in the 
case of Canada, which sold us $200 million in 
1966 and $100 million worth in 1967, in order 
to retain Canadian exemption from the U.S. 
interest-equalization tax. (Baltimore Sun, 
December 22, 1967) 

9-Q. What are the purposes of the Treas- 
ury gold reserve? 

A. It has three purposes: 

1) To comply with the laws requiring 
gold “cover” for Federal Reserve Notes and 
U.S. and Treasury Notes of 1890 (the 25 
per cent cover“); 

2) To serve as the sole source of gold for 
American industry, dentistry, jewelers, etc.; 
and 

3) Tosatisfy claims of foreign governments 
and central banks who wish to convert dol- 
lars to gold. 

10-Q. Is our current gold reserve of $11.884 
billion large enough to meet all these re- 
quirements? 

A. Reserves “frozen” by law to cover 
domestic currency now total $10.8 billion. 
If new Federal Reserve Notes are issued in 
1968 at the same rate as in 1967, an addi- 
tional $540 million in reserves will be re- 
quired for this purpose. If the annual domes- 
tic “deficit” of consumption over produc- 
tion of gold continues at the 1967 rate, an- 
other $160 million in reserves will be nec- 
essary to meet our domestic industrial re- 
quirements. These three items total $11.5 
billion. 

Providing that no foreign claims should 
be presented for payment this year, we will 
have left over at the end of 1968 the differ- 
ence between $11.5 billion and $11.884 bil- 
lion: $384 million in free“ gold. Against 
this $384 million there are approximately 
$30 billion in foreign dollar claims outstand- 
ing. Our reserves are about $29.6 billion short 
of being big enough. 


PART II—ALTERNATIVES TO REPEAL OF THE GOLD 
COVER 

11-Q. If we now have only $384 million 
with which to meet foreign claims of $30 
billion, isn’t it imperative that the 25 per cent 
gold cover be repealed? 

A. No. The proposed repeal of the gold 
cover on domestic currency is only one of 
several possible courses of action. 

12-Q. What are the possible alternatives to 
repeal of the gold cover? 

A. Briefly, they are: 

1) Continue redeeming dollars in gold, but 
only after revaluing gold in terms of dollars, 
thus increasing the dollar value of our 
reserve. 

2) Stop redeeming dollars in gold. 

3) “Free” more gold for foreign claims by 
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reducing the percentage of cover required 
on currency from 25 per cent to some lower 
percentage. 

4) Repeal the gold cover entirely, while at 
the same time “freezing” part of the reserve 
as an emergency stock, or strategic reserve. 

13-Q. Have such courses of action been 
suggested by any responsible persons? 

A. Yes. We will review the advocacy of 
each: 

1) Revalue gold by raising the dollar re- 
demption price. 

People with the power to increase the price 
of gold never talk about it. Only the posses- 
sion of gold gives the power to increase its 
price, and discussion of the matter before- 
hand is certain to cause a run on the gold 
stock of the possessor. Therefore, no one in 
@ position of authority—much less the Con- 
gress—can advocate publicly the revaluation 
of gold unless jor some reason there has been 
@ suspension of gold sales first. 

However, the future certainty of an in- 
crease in the world price of gold is widely 
accepted and analyzed by economists and 
bankers. For example, George S. Moore, presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank, ad- 
dressing the Annual Congress of American 
Industry on December 7, 1967, said: “It is 
unrealistic for anyone to say the price of 
gold never is going to rise above the price 
fixed in 1933 when industrial wages were $1 
an hour” (UPI dispatch, December 7, 1967). 

And U.S. News & World Report (January 
29, 1968, p. 22) quotes a letter written by 
an unidentified Swiss banker to William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, saying: “Why don't you 
push the price of gold up to $70 now and get 
it over with—take us out of our misery.” 

2) Stop redeeming dollars in gold 

According to Life, August 25, 1967, this is 
the approach which has been advocated by 
Rudolph Peterson, president of the Bank of 
America, The same article, by John K, Jessup, 
cites the April, 1967 newsletter of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, which suggested that if 
the U.S. should face a run on its gold, it 
could “cease buying and selling gold” except 
at its own discretion, This, said the Chase 
letter, would face foreign central banks with 
a “serious dilemma” in deciding what to do 
about the dollars they already own or con- 
tinue to accumulate. 

If they let the dollars depreciate in ex- 
change markets, U.S. exports would soon un- 
dersell Europe’s all over the rest of the world. 
If they support the dollar at its present rate, 
“this would place them more unequivocally 
than ever on a dollar standard,” 

Concluded the Chase: “It is time for the 
U.S. to become less defensive about its bal- 
ance of payments,” since “for the dollar 
holder, there is no place (else) to go.” 

It must be noted that (according to the 
Jessup article) “the bank soon disassociated 
itself from the letter’s implications. .. .” 
This, however, does not negate the fact that 
there are knowledgeable bankers who are will- 
ing to think the “unthinkable.” 

3) Reduce the gold cover percentage to 
some lower figure 

This course has been proposed by House 
Banking and Currency Committee member 
Rep. Ben B. Blackburn, whose “Supplemental 
Views” are contained in the Minority Report 
of House Report 1095 on H.R. 14743, 

He suggests that the gold cover percentage 
be reduced to 12.5 per cent backing on Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, as a means to “buy valu- 
able time within which we could strike at 
the heart of the problem.” He also cites sup- 
port for this view from Dr, Charles E. Walker, 
executive vice president of the American 
Bankers Association, who addressed the 
American Banking Institute more than two 
years ago, saying: “The best course of ac- 
tion seems to me to be to relax, but not 
remove, the requirement. Retention of the 
discipline, even if at a lower level, would pre- 
serve many of its advantages.” 

Congressman Blackburn also quotes the 
February 1 testimony before the Senate Bank- 
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ing and Currency Committee of Dr. Wilson 
E. Schmidt, head of the Department of 
Economics at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
who said: We must not defend the dollar 
to the last ounce of gold. Inevitably, we 
must bring equilibrium to the balance of 
payments. If we choose to do this under a 
fixed exchange rate we must retain some gold 
reserves to stabilize the rate we choose.” 

4) Repeal the gold cover entirely, but at 
the same time establish an emergency (non- 
monetary) gold reserve. 

This is a proposal by Rep. Albert W. John- 
son of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in his “Supplemental Views” con- 
tained in the Committee Report on H.R. 
14743. 

Congressman Johnson is opposed to the re- 
peal of the gold cover in any form or fash- 
ion, but he suggests that “If the Congress 
insists on this gold coverage removal, there 
is another step that should be taken at the 
same time. The bill should be amended by 
setting up in the Treasury a ‘strategic gold 
reserve.’ Its purpose is to insure that the 
United States will at all times suf- 
ficient gold to meet any future crisis. I know 
the President has said we will respond to for- 
eign demands to our last bar of gold, but I 
think this is a reckless statement.’ 

14-Q. Will any of these alternatives solve 
the basic problem causing the gold crisis? 

A. No, but the same is true of the proposed 
repeal of the gold cover, as contained in H.R. 
14743 and S. 2857. As a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee who voted 
affirmatively in committee for the legisla- 
tion, Rep. Sherman P. Lloyd stated in his 
“Separate Views” in the House Report: 

“T also emphasize that our basic problem 
is our failure to eliminate continuing deficits 
in our balance of payments, and our failure 
substantially to reduce our budgetary de- 
ficits. I fully that this legislation 
does not attack this basic weakness in policy 
and execution and that it may even increase 
the danger that in the temporary absence 
of the continuing pressure of the gold re- 
quirement we may relax our efforts to attack 
basic causes of growing doubts of the value 
of the dollar.” 

Even the Secretary of the Treasury testi- 
fied before the House committee that re- 
moval of the gold cover requirements will 
neither solve the U.S, balance-of-payments 
problem, nor is such removal a substitute for 
solution of that problem. (House Report 
1095, Removal of Gold Cover). 

PART IV—REPEAL OF THE GOLD COVER 

15-Q. Why does the Administration de- 
mand removal of the gold cover? 

A. Secretary of the Treasury Henry H 
Fowler, testifying before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, January 30, 1968: 

1) Prospective normal increases in cur- 
rency holdings—Federal Reserve Notes—by 
the public will “freeze” more and more of 
our “free” gold and soon reach a point in- 
hibiting further expansion of our domestic 
money supply. 

2) There should be no doubt whatsoever 
that our total gold stock is available to in- 
sure the free international convertibility be- 
tween the dollar and gold at the fixed price 
of $35 an ounce. 

8) The world recognizes that the strength 
of the dollar depends upon the strength of 
the U.S. economy rather than upon a legal 
25 per cent reserve requirement against Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes, and it is clearly appro- 
priate for this fact now to be recognized in 
legislation. 

16-Q. Does the gold reserve requirement 
unduly restrict the Federal Reserve? 

A. U.S. News & World Report, January 8, 
1968: 

“Actually, the gold requirement has had 
no real effect at all, in the view of econ- 
omists. Up until lately (emphasis added— 
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Ed.) there has been enough gold in the U.S. 
to allow expansion of the money supply.” 

William McChesney Martin, Jr.—letter of 
November 5, 1963, to U.S. Senator Paul Doug- 
las (Illinois), then Chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee: 

“It seems reasonable to conclude that if 
this country’s gold losses should continue 
to the point where the Reserve banks were 
unable to comply with the 25 per cent statu- 
tory reserve requirement, there is ample au- 
thority under the present act to meet the 
situation without disrupting the economy or 
the international payments mechanism, and 
to provide time for Congress to consider 
legislative action.” 

Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
testimony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, February 2, 1965: 

“The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board has repeatedly made it clear that the 
existing gold reserve requirements need be 
no bar to our making good on that pledge 
(to defend the present gold value of the dol- 
lar—Ed.)” 

17-Q. Since Section 11 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act appears to give the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to “suspend” the gold re- 
serve requirements without legislation, why 
does the Federal Reserve support the legisla- 
tion repealing the requirements? 

A. Henry Hazlitt, column appearing in Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Dispatch, February 4, 1968: 

“Our entire gold supply is already free to 
flow out under existing law. But that law 
imposes a progressive tax on the Federal Re- 
serve banks as the gold reserve falls below 
the 25 per cent figure. It is really this penalty 
that the Fed wants to get rid of.” 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, January 30, 1968: 

“The Board would, of course, make use of 
this authority if necessary, rather than per- 
mit a shortage of currency to interfere with 
the conduct of the nation’s business. But 
the gold reserve requirement was established 
at a time when Federal Reserve notes were 
convertible into gold domestically, and au- 
thority to suspend the requirement was in- 
tended to deal only with a temporary short- 
fall. (Emphasis added—Ed.) Both the re- 
quirement and the provision for suspending 
it are anachronisms under present-day condi- 
tions. . . Furthermore, upon suspension of 
the requirement by the Board, we would be 
required by law to tax the Reserve Banks and 
they would have to add this tax to their dis- 
count rates.“ 

18-Q. Will the proposed repeal of the gold 
reserve requirements reassure foreign banks 
of the strength of the dollar? 

A. Henry Hazlitt, column, Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch, February 4, 1968: 

“It is absurd to think that foreign central 
banks will be “reassured” by the removal of 
the last legal restraint on the issue of more 
paper dollars. When they see our issues of 
paper money continuing to increase, and no 
sign of our deficit spending coming to an 
end, they will be more and more inclined to 
ask for gold. (Ed. note: As long as we con- 
tinue to offer gold to the holders of foreign 
dollar claims in lieu of exports of goods and 
services, we will continue to have a balance- 
of-payments problem. The essence of the pro- 
posal to “free” our domestic gold reserve is 
to continue offering gold as the major “bar- 
gain” available from America.” 

(Conclusion: “Freeing” more gold for for- 
eign claims will aggravate the balance-of- 
payments problem, and postpone its solu- 
tion.) 

19-Q. Why is it said that Congressional 
passage of the gold cover legislation as pro- 
posed would be “final and irrevocable”? 

A. As things now stand, there is time for 
Congressional action to deal effectively with 
the gold crisis. There are legal restrictions on 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve that 
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already exist. There is only a token amount 
of gold available to be claimed by foreigners 
before the existing legal restrictions go into 
effect, 

All these factors combine to create a situ- 
ation at this time in which the Congress may 
debate and consider the most effective long- 
range solution to the problem of gold. 

But this is a situation which will never 
again occur, until the Executive places an 
emergency embargo (as this Administration 
has sworn not to do) or until we have no 
more gold. 

So long as the Administration continues to 
redeem foreign claims, and so long as even 
one bar of gold remains in the reserve, the 
Congress of the United States will be unable 
publicly to consider, debate, or deal with the 
question of gold again, if this repeal is ap- 
proved without amendment. 

For should the Congress decide, next year 
or next month, that it had better reconsider 
the gold question, the very first statement to 
that effect will bring into operation an un- 
written law of self-preservation by gold- 
holders around the world, and within a very 
short while, there will be no more gold in the 
reserve to worry about. 

It is now or never. 


PART V—REVALUING GOLD 

20-Q. How is the $35 an ounce price of gold 

fized by law? 
ons U.S. News & World Report, January 8, 
1968: 

“There is no law (Ed. note: international 
law) or contract which requires it (the U.S.) 
to buy and sell gold at $35 an ounce, or at 
any other price. Such practice could be 
stopped at any time.” 

U.S. House of Representatives, Report No. 
1095, 90th Congress, 2nd Session, “Removal 
of Gold Cover”: 

“With the act of May 12, 1933, the Con- 
gress . . . authorized the President by proc- 
lamation to fix the weight of the gold dollar 
(48 Stat. 51). (This Presidential authority 
expired in 1943, and today only the Con- 
gress may change the weight of the gold 
dollar, i.e., the par value of the dollar.) 

“On January 31, 1934, the President exer- 
cised the authority granted by Congress and 
changed by proclamation the gold parity of 
the dollar from $20.67 per ounce to $35 per 
ounce of gold (1934 Proclamation No. 2072, 
48 Stat. 1730). 

“In 1944, the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act was enacted which provided for U.S. 
membership in the International Monetary 
Fund and in the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (59 Stat. 
512). This country thereupon communicated 
to the Fund a par value of $35 per ounce of 
gold with respect to the provision that the 
par value of each member’s currency be ex- 
pressed in terms of gold as a common de- 
nominator or in terms of the U.S. gold dol- 
lar. The act further provides that the par 
value of the dollar thus communicated to 
the IMF cannot be changed without con- 
gressional authorization.” 

(Ed. note: “Fixing” the price of gold can 
be, and is, done on a domestic level by legis- 
lation. On the International level, however, 
law cannot fix the price of gold; there, it 
can be fixed only by offering to sell unlim- 
ited amounts at a certain price in order to 
establish a mazimum price in the market, 
and offering to buy unlimited amounts at a 
certain price in order to establish the mini- 
mum price, 

(Thus, by offering to buy or sell any 
amount of gold to foreign central banks at 
$35 an ounce, the United States has “fixed” 
the price of gold since 1934. Our current 
problem arises from the fact that no other 
supplier is offering to sell us gold at that 
price, while many are buying it from us. As 
our supply is depleted, we have less and less 
gold to sell, which is another way of saying 
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that we have less and less power to “fix” the 
maximum price of gold.) 

21-Q. What would be the effects of a re- 
valuation of gold? 

A. In a special report on the subject, the 
January 8 issue of U.S. News & World Report 
analyzed the revaluation of gold as “devalua- 
tion” of the dollar: 

“It is widely assumed that devalua- 
tion . . . would cause all other major coun- 
tries to take similar action, leaving the dol- 
lar unchanged in relation to other cur- 
rencies. 

“In 1934 when U.S. last devalued the dol- 
lar by 41 per cent, Americans felt little direct 
effect. 

“Dollars still would be dollars, the same as 
now... consumer prices would be little 
changed, at least in the short run. 

“World trade would receive an initial 
shock, but since all currencies would have 
been realigned with the dollar, the impact 
probably would not be severe or lasting. 
the U.S. Treasury would make a huge paper 
profit. Its present 12.5 billion dollars in gold 
(Ed, note: As of February 8, 1968—$11.884 
billion) would double in value if the gold 
price were to be doubled. France would make 
a “profit” of $5 billion in the value of its 
gold holdings. Russia would make a big gain. 

“Gold mining activity would get a big 
lift.” 

In its next issue (January 15) the maga- 
zine added: 

“Many hoarded billions would reap- 
pear. . . Fort Knox, its gold store now 
dwindling, then would begin to bulge again. 
World financing problems might ease.” 

22-Q. Would revaluation be defiationary or 
inflationary? 

A. U.S. News & World Report, January 16, 
1968 (p. 26): 

“Money experts think the impact would 
tend to be inflationary. Gold supplies of the 
world would have increased in value, provid- 
ing a bigger base for printing more paper 
money and expanding the money supply.” 

From a staff Why Gold?, by the American 
Institute for Economic Research: 

“Most proponents of devaluation urge put- 
ting an end to inflationary procedures once 
the reduction in the gold content of the dol- 
lar has been made. (p. 85); but 

“In fact, the temptation to inflate probably 
would be increased because of the larger 
number of (smaller) gold dollar units that 
could serve as a base for a fresh inflationary 
expansion of currency and bank credit (p. 
87) ” 

28-Q. Revaluation ...how soon? How 
much? 

A. If done by the United States, it must 
be done now, by this Congress (see questions 
18 (1) and 19). The new value can be ar- 
rived at by means of several proposed for- 
mulas, yielding values ranging from $50 to 
$109 an ounce. 

If this Congress elects not to revalue at this 
time, but does approve the proposed repeal 
of the gold cover without amendment, then 
revaluation of gold will be done at some 
future time, by whoever happens to end up 
with what remains of the American gold 
reserve. 

Two items from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of January 29, 1968 indicate that foreign 
bankers are preparing for revaluation al- 
ready: 

“If Britain’s austerity fails? You hear per- 
sistent talk these days from knowledgeable 
bankers in New York, Switzerland, elsewhere 
that practically all major currencies might be 
realigned. The dollar, pound, Canadian dol- 
lar, French franc might go down in value. 
Odds are the German mark, Swiss franc 
would rise. Gold price probably would go 
up. 

A sign of jitters: A big European company 
recently required a U.S. firm to guarantee 
payment for machinery in Swiss francs, in- 
stead of dollars as is usual.” 
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PART VI—STOPPING REDEMPTION OF DOLLARS IN 
GOLD 

24-Q. Would a refusal to redeem dollars in 
gold constitute a declaration of monetary 
“war”? 

A. It has been described in terms that 
have the connotations of combat, but not 
fear. For example, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank newsletter of April, 1967, closed with 
a declaration that “it is time for the U.S. to 
become less defensive about its balance of 
payments.” (See question 13 (2), especially, 
the editor’s note on disassociation by the 
Bank.) 

And John Parke Young, former chief of 
the State Department’s International Fi- 
nance Division, used the same terms in his 
analysis of the proposal as published in the 
Wall Street Journal, May 9, 1967: “It would 
enable us to lead from strength in inter- 
national negotiations, The dollar is the most 
stable and strongest currency in the world, 
and the U.S. need not be on the defensive.” 

Life’s John K. Jessup says: “But Rudolph 
Peterson, president of the Bank of America, 
has suggested a similar declaration of mone- 
tary war, and so have others” (Life, August 
25, 1967). 

25-Q. Could the dollar remain strong 
without gold? 

A. Both the Wall Street Journal article by 
John Parke Young (referred to above) and 
the Chase newsletter say yes.“ Reason: 
Compared with other currencies, the dollar 
is stronger, and would remain so. Young 
explains: 

“Elimination of gold convertibility would 
give the U.S. needed flexibility in utilizing 
its gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
(And) the dollar, which is inherently strong, 
would be allowed to stand on its own two 
feet and its exchange value staunchly de- 
fended.” 

“Staunchly defended”? How? The Chase 
newsletter, in short, points out that the for- 
eign holders of $30 billion have “no place to 
go” but out to the exchange to defend the 
dollar themselves! Their only alternative 
would be to give up their foreign export mar- 
kets to America, which would capture the 
world’s markets with a depreciated dollar. 

26-Q. Do any other nations have “gold 
convertibility” at this time? 

A. None but the United States. 

27-Q. Would there be any collateral ad- 
vantages to stopping redemption in gold? 

A. Yes. The most important one: The U.S. 
would retain for future emergencies the 
largest gold reserve in the world. 


PART VII—-REDUCING THE GOLD COVER 
PERCENTAGE 


28-Q. Would a reduction of the required 
gold cover to 12.5 per cent “buy” enough 
time to correct the causes of the gold crisis? 

A. Assuming the current rate of gold 
“drain,” which has averaged $500 million 
per month since the British devaluation, the 
amount of gold “freed” by such a move would 
meet foreign claims for 11 months. 

Such an assumption is dangerous, however, 
because it is more logical to assume that, as 
the available gold stock decreases, the pres- 
sure to claim gold while it is still possible to 
do so increases. Thus, it is more than likely 
that the gold “drain” will proceed at an 
ever-increasing rate in the future. 

But, if the rate of “drain” held steady— 
or even decreased—what would—or could— 
be done with the time gained? What course 
can the Congress or the President follow that 
will solve the cause of the gold drain (see 
question 1), even if we are given a year or 
two in which to act? 

Some are hoping that the new “paper gold” 
of the IMF can be put into use during that 
time. This may happen, but it is widely over- 
looked that our contribution of gold to the 
“paper gold” pool will be yet another addi- 
tion to the gold “drain,” decreasing our re- 
serves; while at the same time, the new 
“paper gold” will not materially decrease the 
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outstanding dollar claims against our re- 
serves. We should expect no relief from 
“paper gold.” It was never planned or in- 
tended to offer relief to the gold crisis facing 
the U.S. Treasury, but is instead an effort 
to get around the worldwide shortage of 
monetary gold for the benefit of interna- 
tional trade. 

Others may expect the wizards and al- 
chemists of the banking fraternity to pop 
up suddenly with a solution to the gold 
crisis, given enough time, Maybe they will, 
but so far, the alternatives covered in this 
report constitute the sum total of the solu- 
tions offered. 

dless of that, however, there is one 
fact that cannot be escaped: Only the Con- 
gress can put the solution into effect, what- 
ever it may be. 

Should the Congress now elect to put off 
the decision on what to do, the alternative 
of reducing the required gold cover percent- 
age will buy some amount of time in which 
to make the decision. But the cost of that 
time will be great: At the present rate of 
gold “drain,” we will be buying “time” at 
more than $16 million a day. 


PART VIII—ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY GOLD 
RESERVE 

29-Q. Why is an emergency gold reserve 
necessary? 

A. As explained by Rep. Albert W. Johnson, 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee (House Report 1095, H.R. 14743): 

“At some future time in our history, it is 
entirely conceivable that the United States 
may be faced with a crisis which can be me“ 
and mastered only through the use of golt 
Such a crisis could come in the form of sud 
den failure of the economy, of massive food 
shortages caused by drought, disease, or bac · 
terlological warfare, or of military confronta- 
tion. In all of the cases, the possession of an 
adequate supply of gold may well amount to 
the measure of difference allowing the United 
States to survive as a nation.” 

30-Q. Why should such a reserve be sepa- 
rate from the monetary gold reserve? 

A. According to the supporters and spon- 
sors of the proposed repeal of the gold cover 
requirements, the purpose of the bills is to 
“free” every last ounce of American gold for 
shipment abroad. Nothing could be clearer 
than that. This being the case, Congress- 
man Johnson seems justified in saying: 

“It 1s essential that the strategic gold re- 
serve be created before the gold cover is re- 
moved from the dollar, Once this bill is en- 
acted into law, and the gold presently desig- 
nated for domestic support purposes is freed 
for payment of foreign claims, any indication 
of possible congressional action to create 
such a reserve could cause a full-scale run 
on the dollar. Even the quickest possible ac- 
tion by both Houses of Congress could not 
avert the loss of all our gold before the legis- 
lation setting up the reserve could be en- 
acted.” 

31-Q. What would be the function of such 
an emergency reserve? 

A. To serve as a source of gold which only 
the Congress could allocate, for whatever 
purposes the Congress may see fit. 

32-Q. What effect would the creation of 
such a reserve have on foreign governments 
and bankers? 

A. It would have two different kinds of 
effects: 

1) The possession of an emergency gold 
reserye by the U.S. would be just as much 
a deterrent to would-be aggressors as other 
forms of weaponry. According to Eliot Jane- 
way, the renowned financial analyst: 

“When the east prepares for war, it hoards 
silver and gold. When the west permits it to 
divert silver and gold from the liquidity 
stream, the east fights with bullion as well 
as with bullets” (Washington Evening Star, 
June 12, 1967). 

2) The possible effects on financial confi- 
dence would apparently be minimal (U.S. 
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News & World Report, February 5, 1968, p. 
42): 

“Some economists in Europe and the U.S. 
suggest that the U.S. sell off all its gold and 
not use gold as a money metal any more. 
Nearly all bankers in Europe, however, doubt 
that the U.S. will ever dump all its gold. 
Gold,in their view, is needed as an ‘emergency 
reserve’ for use in times of war and political 
crisis.” 

33-Q. Is our domestic gold production suffi- 
cient to meet our military and industrial 
needs? 

A, William McChesney Martin, testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, January 30, 1968: 

“Moreover, our domestic industrial and 
artistic uses of gold, over and above domestic 
production, amounted to $160 million last 
year, and such uses can be expected to be 
at least that large in the future” (emphasis 
added: Ed.). 

House Report 1095, 
Cover“: 

“While confident that our own domestic 
production of gold is sufficient to meet the 
Nation’s present military and industrial 
needs, your committee agrees that a Treasury 
Department study should be conducted of 
our long-term requirements for gold for 
these purposes” (emphasis added: Ed.). 

34-Q. Are there any cases where govern- 
ments have fallen for lack of gold? 

A. Dr. William Busschau, world recognized 
authority on gold and money, is the author 
of The Glamour of Gold. He traces the suc- 
cess of the Communist Revolution in Russia 
to August of 1918, when the “Reds” captured 
a shipment containing nearly $4 billion— 
more than two-thirds of the gold reserve of 
the Russian State Bank—which crippled the 
Russian government at the same time it 
strengthened the revolutionaries. 

Charles Stevenson and William Gill, in a 
Reader’s Digest article (August, 1965) titled 
“The Ordeal of Otto Otepka,” point out the 
collapse of the Nationalist Chinese forces that 
led to the Communist takeover in China. A 
shipment of gold appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the purpose of paying Chiang Kal- 
shek’s starving troops was blocked by Com- 
munist agent Harry Dexter White of the 
Treasury Department. A Senate subcommit- 
tee found that “Communist influence pre- 
vented American gold from reaching China 
during a crucial period when this gold was 
essential in order to avoid collapse of the 
Chinese currency system” (Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee report). 


“Removal of Gold 


Year 1968: The Year of Intensified Fight 


for Lithuania’s Freedom 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the 50th anniversary of Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day was observed in the 
House. I usually make a statement in 
tribute to the courageous Lithuanian 
people, but this year I would like to in- 
sert an eloquent and moying editorial 
from the publication ELTA—the infor- 
mation service of the Supreme Commit- 
tee for Liberation of Lithuania. 

The editorial follows: 

Year 1968: THE Year or INTENSIFIED FIGHT 
FOR LITHUANIA'S FREEDOM 

February 16th of this year marks the 50th 
anniversary of the restoration of Lithuania’s 
independence, It was not an emergence of 
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a new state, as many of those who first came 
into being after World War II, but rather 
a reaffirmation of the sovereignty of an an- 
cient European nation, A kingdom estab- 
lished in 1251, Poland’s partner in a com- 
monwealth since 1569, Lithuania was de- 
prived of her statehood only in 1795 by the 
conspiracy of Russia, Prussia and Austria. 

There is profound symbolic significance 
of the fact that Lithuania’s 50th National 
Holiday follows right after the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution. February 
16th, a day of freedom, stands in sharp con- 
trast to the festival of pomp and duplicity; 
an oppressed nation’s call for liberty is a 
fitting reply to the distortion of Bolshevism’s 
anniversary gala. 

Lithuania's National Holiday this year 
comes in a period of growing international 
tension. The Vietnam war, the Middle East 
war, the recent North Korean provocations, 
the Soviet penetration of the Mediterranean 
area—all these events are linked by a con- 
tinuous chain of aggression and expansion 
with the Soviet aggression in Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia in 1940. Those who tend 
to see in today’s Soviet Union a factor of 
peace and stability, must keep in mind that 
Moscow's aggression against the Baltic States 
goes on and that its colonial empire is the 
only one remaining in the world today. 

Those who believe in the usefulness of 
treaties entered into with the Soviet Union, 
should remember that in signing the Peace 
Treaty with Lithuania on July 20, 1920, the 
Soviet Union had relinquished all territorial 
claims on Lithuania. Article 1 of the Treaty 
reads as follows: 

“Proceeding from the right, proclaimed by 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public, of all nations to free self-determina- 
tion up to their complete separation from 
the State into the composition of which they 
enter, Russia recognizes without reservation 
the sovereign rights and independence of 
the Lithuanian State, with all the juridical 
consequences arising from such recognition 
and voluntarily and for all time abandons all 
sovereign rights of Russia over Lithuanian 
people and their territory. 

“The fact of the past subjugation of Lithu- 
ania by Russia does not impose on the 
Lithuanian nation and its territory any 
liabilities whatsoever towards Russia.” 

Subsequently, by the Treaty of Non-Ag- 
gression between the Republic of Lithuania 
and the Soviet Union, of September 28, 1926, 
the contracting parties had affirmed that: 

“The Lithuanian Republic and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics undertake to 
respect in all circumstances each other's 
sovereignty and territorial integrity.” (Ar- 
ticle 2). 

These treaties, signed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, make a sad but also very instructive 
reading today. Equally instructive is the 
Stalin-Hitler agreement of August 23, 1939 
(and the Secret Protocol of September 28, 
1939) whereby the two dictators disposed of 
East-Central Europe, Lithuania included, as 
if it was their property. Therefore, any Peace 
Treaty on Europe that would leave Lithu- 
ania’s, Latvia’s and Estonia’s status un- 
changed, would merely perpetuate an inter- 
national crime, preserve Hitler’s and Stalin’s 
legacy, and thus provide a very ephemeral 
basis for a stable Europe. Peace is incon- 
ceivable without justice. 

Ever since 1940, Moscow has been trying 
to obtain the international community's 
recognition of the incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union, These efforts 
have so far proven unsuccessful. A large 
majority of the sovereign states, led by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, do not 
recognize the annexation of the Baltic States 
de jure, Free Lithuanian embassies or con- 
sulates are active in many capitals. Time, 
contrary to Soviet expectations, has not 
eroded Lithuania’s international position. 

The subjugated Lithuanian people, who 
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refuse to accept their subject status as peren- 
nial or inevitable, as well as their compatriots 
abroad, have declared 1968 as The Year of 
Intensified Fight for Lithuania's Freedom. 
In their struggle they will need the support 
of freedom-loving people everywhere. 


The Life and Times of Big Ed 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

Tue LIFE AND TIMES OF BiG Ep 
(By Olga Curtis) 

When a man is 84, and has been four times 
a state legislator, three times governor and 
three times U.S. Senator, it is almost inevit- 
able that he should be called an “elder 
statesman.” 

Edwin Carl Johnson, who in 34 consecutive 
years of public service was best known as 
Big Ed, prefers another title. 

“Just call me Governor,” he says. “Being 
governor of Colorado was the best—and 
toughest—job I ever had.” 

Johnson, who turned down a chance for 
almost certain re-election to the U.S, Senate 
to come back home and run for governor a 
third time, means it. In his long and active 
life, he has had four major loves: railroad- 
ing, his wife of 61 years, baseball, and the 
sovereign state of Colorado. 

Colorado made Big Ed Johnson. But he did 
a good deal for his adopted state in return, 
His political career is so nearly a capsule 
history of Colorado's growth in the 20th cen- 
tury, and he is so definitely the most notable 
politician Colorado has produced in this era, 
it seems almost unnecessary to review his 
record. As the toastmaster usually says when 
Johnson is being given yet another testi- 
monial dinner, Here's a man who needs no 
introduction.” 

Yet Johnson is the first to admit he does, 
particularly to the thousands who have set- 
tiled in Colorado since his retirement 11 years 
ago. 

“We've had tremendous growth and im- 
mense changes in Colorado, much faster than 
anyone anticipated,” he points out. “Why, I 
drove a horse and wagon to my homestead 
when I settled here.” 

Johnson was a controversial man in a 
controversial time. He earned both praise 
and criticism during his headline-making 
career that began in the 208 and ended in 
the 508. Now, how do his accomplishments 
rate in retrospect in the ’60s? 

From the vantage point of 1968, Big Ed 
Johnson looks bigger than ever. Some of his 
labors for Colorado have borne rich fruit. 

For instance, the Air Force Academy, now 
the state’s number one tourist attraction. 
Johnson had a big part in putting it near 
Colorado Springs. 

And Interstate Highway 70, an artery that 
brings thousands of tourists into the state. 
Big Ed almost single-handedly put that road 
on Colorado's map. 

Or consider the uranium wealth of the 
Four Corners area, and the boom it brought 
southwest Colorado. Johnson fathered the 
legislation that made uranium hunting prof- 
itable. 

There are other successes on Johnson's 
record, plus some failures, and some spec- 
tacular headlines. Today, Johnson can exam- 
ine them all with objectivity, frankness and 
humor. 

Age has been kind to Big Ed. He’s still big— 
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six-feet-two and 200 pounds—and hale. He 
still doesn’t need glasses, although he slips 
on a hearing aid when he wants to pay close 
attention to questions. In 1955, during his 
third term as governor, he suffered a massive 
coronary thrombosis, but says his heart is 
“ticking along fine.” Doctors won't let him 
eat much salt or fat since he had gall bladder 
surgery. 

In his prime, Johnson was an impressive 
man. Time has made him handsome. He looks 
now like a human version of a craggy Colo- 
rado peak in winter, with thick white hair 
standing up in a shock over a seamed, ruddy 
face with twinkling blue eyes. 

Complimented on his appearance, Johnson 
snorted, tugged at his bright red galluses and 
complained about the flattery an old man 
has to take. He likes to picture himself as 
just a simple old rancher a-sitting and a- 
rocking in a quiet corner. Asked to predict 
Colorado’s political future, for instance, he 
said: 

“The trouble with my predictions is that 
other people take them more seriously than 
I do. Why, I’m just a retired old innocent, but 
some people think I’m still campaigning.” 

The retired old “innocent,” who happens 
to be a member of five important federal and 
state committees and who still is active in 
Democratic affairs, then offered a compre- 
hensive analysis of state politics. 

“I bone up on things,” he admitted with a 


It was a talent for “boning up,” plus innate 
sharpness, that took him from a soddy to the 
Senate. But politics was not his original goal. 
His ambition was to be president of a rail- 
road. 

It's possible that Johnson might have be- 
come president of a railroad instead of mere- 
ly a director of the Rio Grande if he hadn’t 
been sidetracked by circumstances beyond 
his control, 

He was born into a Swedish immigrant 
family Jan. 1, 1884, in a sod farm house near 
Seandia, Republic County, Kansas. The 
family moved to Perkins County in western 
Nebraska, where young Johnson grew up 
working as a ranch hand. At 15 he entered 
Lincoln High School, at 17 he was working 
part-time as a Burlington Railroad section 
hand, and at 19 he won his high school di- 
ploma and looked around for a way to get 
a better railroad job. 

He decided to become a telegrapher and 
took lessons from the station agent at Kene- 
saw, Neb. The agent had a pretty daughter, 
Ferne Armitage, and after a four-year court- 
ship (“She lived in the depot and I took a 
lot of lessons”) Ferne became Mrs. Edwin 
C. Johnson on Feb. 17, 1907. 

The newlyweds moved to Fairmont, Neb., 
where Johnson was promoted to dispatcher, 
but in 1909, Johnson became a victim of 
tuberculosis. 

He was so sick that when doctors ordered 
him west to Colorado, he made the trip on a 
stretcher. 

“When we got to Denver,” Johnson recalls, 
“we found tuberculars weren’t very wel- 
come. Hotels in Denver didn’t want to take 
TB cases. So we located a rest home near 
Fountain, and stayed there several months 
until I could get on my feet.” 

To support his family, Johnson took a job 
with the Colorado Midland Railroad as teleg- 
rapher at Arkansas Junction near Leadville, 
but doctors urged him to give it up in favor 
of an outdoor life. 

Early in June 1910, be became a home- 
steader in northwest Colorado. 

“We moved to Lay Creek, 27 miles west of 
Craig,” he recalls. “Today you can see the 
place just by driving past on Highway 40, 
but in those days you had to go in by wagon 
from the nearest rail stop, which was Rifle, 
nearly 100 miles away. 

“I was still pretty sick. My father came out 
to help me build the house. It was a one- 
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room cabin with a rock cellar. The cabin is 
still standing, but I haven't lived in it since 
1921. It took me 11 years to get well, and 
then we moved to Craig.” 

Johnson remembers his homesteading years 
as hard but happy ones. He talks with 
pleasure about his stint as a teacher at the 
Sugar Loaf school halfway between Maybell 
and Craig, and likes to recall how his interest 
in schools led to “the only election Ed John- 
son ever lost.” 

In later years, he was famous as one of 
the Democratic party’s outstanding vote- 
getters, undefeated in 11 straight elections. 
In his third election to the Senate he carried 
every one of Colorado’s 63 counties. 

But when as a young rancher he ran for 
school superintendent, he lost by five votes to 
a close friend, George Norvell of Deer Creek. 
(The friendship has survived for a half a 
century, in spite of that election. Norvell 
lives in New York but visits Colorado occa- 
sionally to see Johnson.) 

In Craig, Johnson became manager of the 
Farmers Milling and Elevator Co., a coopera- 
tive he describes as “down to zero when I got 
there.” He adds: “I managed to build it into 
one of the biggest businesses in the Craig 
area.” 

The post made him known in the area as 
a spokesman for local ranchers, but what 
pushed him into politics was the unlikely 
combination of a job he didn’t get and an- 
other job he didn’t get done. 

“It’s funny how little things work out in 
life,” Johnson says. “I took the Civil Service 
exam for postmaster in Craig, got the highest 
grade, and was duly recommended for the 
job. However, Colorado’s Republican Senator 
then, Lawrence C, Phipps, asked that my 
name be withdrawn, and a good Republican 
got the appointment. But 20 years later, I had 
Senator Phipps’ job.” 

That episode identified Johnson as a Demo- 
crat in Moffat County, traditionally Re- 
publican territory. And the job he didn’t get 
done impressed other Democrats so much 
that they nominated him for the state legis- 
lature. Johnson, who served as Moffat County 
assessor in 1921, explains: 

“The people of Craig asked me to go to 
Denver to see if the state would give us a 
decent road. Northwest Colorado had terrible 
roads then and nobody seemed able to do 
anything about it. I went to Denver, and I 
had a nice visit with the state highway en- 
gineers, but I didn’t get anywhere. When I 
returned to Craig I told everybody the only 
way we'd get decent roads was through the 
legislature. 

“Well, without asking me, the Democrats 
nominated me for the legislature in 1922. 
Frankly, I didn’t particularly want to be a 
state representative, but since the folks 
thought enough of me to nominate me, I gave 
that first campaign everything I had, and I 
was elected by a small margin.” 

Johnson campaigned on the promise to get 
improved roads for northwest Colorado. (The 
legislative district, then as now, included 
Moffat, Routt and Grand counties.) 

“I tried hard,” he says, “but I didn’t really 
get the job done until I was governor. But 
I'm proud to say that today there are paved 
highways east and west and north and 
south in Moffat County.” 

Johnson served four consecutive terms as 
state representative, an impressive record for 
a Democrat from Craig. He admits: 

“I couldn’t have won if the people of Craig 
had not been loyal to me. That’s why Craig is 
still my home. I never bought a house in 
either Washington or Denver because Craig 
was and is my home. 

“That town and its people did an awful lot 
for me. In the election of 24, when the 
betting was I'd be defeated, Craig pulled me 
through. We sure have an individual bunch 
of Republicans here. They vote for the man, 
not the party. If they didn’t, we wouldn't 
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have had so many Democratic senators and 
governors. Traditionally, Colorado is supposed 
to be strongly Republican, yet Harry Truman 
won Colorado against Thomas Dewey.” 

Johnson’s ability to win in opposition 
territory attracted the attention of state 
Democratic leaders. In 1930, they nominated 
him for lieutenant governor, and he won 
against State Senator Frank R. Kelly of 
Salida. In 1932, they nominated him for gov- 
ernor, and he won against Denver attorney 
James D. Parriott. 

“Being governor of Colorado was harder 
than being a U.S. senator,” Johnson says, “A 
senator has a lot of time to reach conclusions 
and develop programs. But a governor must 
commit himself and make immediate de- 
cisions—take a chance and act right now. 

“I took office in the middle of the Depres- 
sion, with the promise to give the people of 
this state good, honest government that 
would meet their needs. 

“It's hard now to picture what the needs 
were then. Our primary need was for econo- 
mic credit. The Depression had destroyed 
credit so completely that you couldn't sell 
anything and you didn’t have money to buy 
anything. Business credit had just dried up 
and disappeared. People couldn’t pay their 
bills. There were forced sheriff’s sales in 
ranches all over Colorado—people had to sell 
their livestock and their farm implements 
and their furniture. They couldn't work and 
they couldn’t eat. 

“I remember taking part in jackrabbit 
shoots in Weld County. A hundred or so 
men would march in a line and shoot jack- 
rabbits until we got a truckload, and then 
we'd take that truck back to Denver and 
just hand out the jackrabbits. When people 
have to eat jackrabbit, things are serious.” 

The Governor of Colorado, in the 1930s, 
got $5,000 a year salary, had to rent his own 
house, and drive his own car during his two- 
year term. 

Big Ed did so well in his first term that 
he was resoundingly reelected, and did so well 
in his second that in 1936 the people “pro- 
moted” him to the Senate. 

“To hear me tell it, I did a good job,” he 
chuckles. “Colorado was solvent when I left, 
but the real credit goes to the people of 
Colorado, who were reasonable and patient 
during the worst of it, and to the administra- 
tion in Washington. 

“Now, I wasn’t a New Deal Democrat, 
though I was very enthusiastic about F.D.R. 
during his first term, I admired his action in 
closing the banks. I admired his appeals to 
the people. He advanced us the first hope 
that maybe there was a way to meet the 
crisis. And the people responded. When the 
banks reopened, they put money in instead 
of drawing it out, and that was the begin- 
ning of the end of the Depression. 

“As I look back, it’s obvious that it was 
also the of a tremendous revolu- 
tion in governmental affairs and responsibili- 
ties. The New Deal brought us a new world 
and a new government, Today I feel we went 
too far and too fast. But to be fair, at the 
time when state governments needed help, 
Washington provided assistance.” 

Johnson was listed as an F.D.R. supporter 
and a staunch party Democrat when he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1936, but soon 
he was pegged as a critic of Franklin Roose- 
velt and a party bolter. He broke with Roose- 
velt after F.D.R. proposed enlarging the Su- 
preme Court, and he voted the Democratic 
line only about 50 per cent of the time. As 
President Truman once complained, Johnson 
seemed to vote with the Republicans more 
than with his own party. 

“I'm no man’s rubber stamp,” Johnson 
retorted, and that’s a pretty good descrip- 
tion of his 18 years in the Senate. 

One of the first news photos taken of Big 
Ed as a U.S. senator was typical of his in- 
dividual, “dirt farmer” approach to the 
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pomp and circumstance of Washington. The 
pictures showed Johnson in shirtleeves, 
getting set to roll in a bowling alley. 

When other senators were eating canapes 
at some diplomatic social Johnson was usu- 
ally spending the evening in his office, writ- 
ing letters. He received as many as 800 let- 
ters a day from Colorado, and answered some 
of them personally, in longhand, with green 
ink. Whatever they said of him, his critics 
could not deny Johnson gave scrupulous at- 
tention to his constituents’ needs, even if 
he jumped party lines to do it. 

Johnson and Colorado’s Republican Sen- 
ator, Eugene D. Millikin, were technically 
on opposite sides of the fence, and they 
rarely saw eye-to-eye on strictly national 
or international affairs. Yet they formed a 
tight association on behalf of Colorado. 

Johnson and Millikin, out of their own 
pockets, financed an office for Colorado af- 
fairs. At one point, when trying to nail down 
the Air Force Academy for Colorado, they 
even had a staff of seven people. When John- 
son retired from the Senate, Millikin wept. 

Half the credit for anything done on be- 
half of Colorado during his years in the 
Senate, Johnson says, belongs to the late 
Sen. Millikin. Together, they wrote those 
sections of the Atomic Energy Bill which said 
the government would buy uranium from 
private citizens. This legislation made ura- 
nium hunting profitable and led to the great 
ore strikes in the West. They also got higher 
prices for uranium production, worked for 
reclamation projects, achieved construction 
of a veteran’s hospital at Grand Junction, 
and campaigned for oil shale production. 

Such things endeared Johnson to many 
Coloradans, but to the nation as a whole he 
was better known for his ability to open his 
mouth and let loose a hurricane, and for his 
isolationist beliefs. Perhaps the largest storm 
he ever unleashed began with a few remarks 
about a pregnant woman. 

The lady in the delicate condition was 
movie star Ingrid Bergman, whose romance 
with movie director Roberto Rossellini was 
a major scandal in 1950. Both Miss Bergman 
and Rossellini happened to be married to 
other people at the time. 

Johnson denounced Miss Bergman, whom 
he described as having been his favorite 
movie actress, as “an apostle of degradation,” 
labeled Rossellini as vile and unspeakable” 
and thundered: “Unconventional free-love 
conduct must be regarded for what it is— 
an assault upon the institution of marriage.” 
And then he introduced a bill to require 
licensing of movie performers. 

The resulting headlines brought Johnson 
international publicity and buckets of mail, 
which ran four-to-one in favor of his stand. 

Today, Johnson’s opinion of the Bergman 
affair has mellowed, but only slightly. Asked 
if he still maintained his Puritanical view, 
he snorted: “I have great respect for Puri- 
tans!” 

But he added: “I guess I’m glad Miss 
Bergman's back working here now. I didn’t 
really throw rocks at her personally, but I 
did complain about the movie industry, and 
the way they stressed the scandal to make 
her picture popular at the box office. That 
whole matter was pretty bad, and when they 
built the scandal up to get an audience, it 
made me mad.” 

But he kept his cool when he was being crit- 
icized as an isolationist. Even The Denver 
Post, which supported Big Ed in most of his 
campaigns, called him an “old ostrich” edi- 
torially because of his record. 

Big Ed opposed conscription before Pearl 
Harbor. After the war, he bitterly fought 
universal military training, claiming it would 
place in the hands of a President the power 
to “get us into every war on the face of the 
earth.” He voted against the North Atlantic 
Treaty (NATO). He protested the Korean 
war, and was one of the first U.S. senators 
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to protest publicly against sending Ameri- 
can Gis to Vietnam. 

In 1953, Johnson declared that the United 
States had to stop fighting “other peoples’ 
wars.” He said: 

“We cannot send our boys all over the 
globe to fight wars . . We've got to learn 
that when there is a conflict any place, there 
is a right and wrong side. We ought to pick 
the right side and give them assistance—ad- 
vice, gums, weapons and supplies. But let 
them fight their own wars.” 

On the other hand he voted for Lend- 
Lease, sponsored legislation raising Army 
pay and increasing servicemen’s family al- 
lowances, fought on the side of 
labor against the “right to work” amend- 
ment, and was a member of the Senate com- 
mittee which censured the late Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), at a time when many 
thought McCarthy’s claims of Communist 
subversion in the U.S. were right. Johnson 
says the censure action “cost me a lot of 
votes.“ 

Was Johnson really an isolationist? 

Big Ed answers simply: “Yes.” 


Opinion Poll Results—Voters Give Their 
Views 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
it is necessary for each of us to learn how 
our constituents feel about the great is- 
sues which confront our Nation. It is 
equally important for us to know how ac- 
tions taken at the Federal level may seri- 
ously affect matters primarily of local 
interest. 

The best possible way for Congressmen 
to know how their constituents feel is to 
visit with them as frequently as possible 
while we are home in our respective con- 
gressional districts. This, unfortunately, 
has become increasingly difficult as the 
length of congressional sessions have in- 
creased because of the greater amount of 
complex legislation that must be acted on 
each year. 

Because congressional duties increas- 
ingly require that a great deal of time be 
spent in Washington away from my 
home in Florida, last year I decided that 
some alternative method would have to 
be used by which I could accurately find 
out how the residents of Florida’s 12th 
Congressional District feel about today’s 
issues. For that reason, last November, I 
for the first time mailed a questionnaire 
to each of the 225,332 postal patrons in 
my congressional district. 

Since the mailing, more than 22,850 re- 
plies have been received in my Wash- 
ington office and tabulated by an inde- 
pendent organization, Hittman Asso- 
ciates of Columbia, Md. In addition to 
the large initial response, many more 
hundreds of questionnaires have been re- 
ceived since the original tabulation 
which was completed during the last 
week of December. 

Iam extremely pleased that more than 
10 percent of those receiving question- 
naires took the time and trouble to reply. 
This is an outstanding rate of return for 
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a direct mailing of this kind. It is a trib- 
ute to the citizens of my area and a 
testimony to their great interest in our 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, most nationwide profes- 
sional surveys are based on a sampling of 
only 1,200 to 1,600 persons. A comprehen- 
sive sampling of opinion in one congres- 
sional district, would ordinarily involve 
only about 300 to 500 persons. Because of 
this, I believe that a sampling of my dis- 
trict based on more than 22,850 indi- 
vidually expressed opinions is unusually 
significant as a measure of public opin- 
ion. I am sure that everyone will be in- 
terested in the results of the survey: 

1. What kind of policy do you think the 
United States should follow in Vietnam? 

Percent 
All-out attack on North Vietnam 24.76 
Keep fighting to get negotiated peace 19.33 


Withdraw from Vietnam now 13. 81 
Increase bombing of North Vietnam.. 6.91 
Stop U.S. bombing 1. 63 
Slow down the bombing------------ 0. 43 
NOGI ROTOS aione a a a ae 4. 96 
I have another idea 4. 67 
Multiple response 23. 58 


2. Which of the following courses of action 
do you think would best help prevent future 
rioting in the cities? 


Percent 
Better police-citizen relationship 5.90 
Increase welfare benefits 0. 50 


Step-up programs making jobs avail- 


able to the unemployed——— 13. 60 
Provide stronger local police action as 

soon as trouble starts 20. 43 
Pass antiriot legislation 12. 82 
I have another idea 8. 25 
Multiple response 43. 51 


3. Which of the following authorities 
should have the primary responsibility for 
carrying out and designing programs to com- 
bat crime in cities? 

Percent 
Local and city authorities, using local 


r ences tee 59. 20 
State authorities, with help from the 

National Guard 19. 66 
Federal authorities, with a specially 

created national police force 15. 00 
OTROS. moe E 6.14 


4. Many people say Congress should fur- 
ther cut non-defense spending. Do you think 
spending could be cut in any of the following 
areas without sacrificing the effectiveness 
of the program? 


Percent 
Poverty “program... 9 15.31 
Porn ne ee 9.78 
Federal aid to education 4.17 
Farm subsidies 17. 11 
Pollution control 1. 60 


Federal share of State and local wel- 

EA 6. oo oak 
a ee 
Highways program 
Health research 


5. In your opinion, which of the following 
policies should the U.S. follow in dealing 
with Cuba? 

Percent 
Maintain present policy of isolating 


A | 562s dese eee 76 
Overthrow Castro by all means short 

Of. mussen ence en 22.78 
Normalize relations with Cuba 6.45 
U.S, should invade Cuba 5. 54 
Consider multi-lateral action in co- 

operation with Latin American 

Suni — 18.46 
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I have another idea 
Multiple response 


6. Do you agree that Congress should pass 
“fair housing” legislation making discrimi- 
nation illegal in the rental or sale of in- 
dividual homes? 


Percent 


7. A bill has been introduced to establish 
a national park known as Biscayne National 
Monument, on the Upper Florida Keys. Do 
you favor the creation of such a park which 
would feature activities such as swimming, 
boating, camping, fishing, nature study? 

Percent 


» 20. 60 
fi ST Ee aeons ome 76. 14 
C se i E TOE 11.51 
77 Se 4. 26 
RENOIR RU cetera certains ces nines ras tan soo 15.77 
c 8. 09 


8. In order to slow rising prices and avert 
a $30 billion budget deficit, some 300 
authoritative non-Government economists 
have supported President Johnson in recom- 
mending a 10% income tax surcharge. Do 
you agree or disagree that such an increase 
in taxes is necessary? 


7 — anno eee es 21. 21 
a,, dd 15. 20 

» 36. 41 
0 c 42. 55 
W 7. 36 

7 49. 91 
TTT 13. 69 


9. Congress is considering the reduction of 
non-essential parts of the Poverty Program 
while retaining those parts which have been 
successful. In your opinion should programs 
such as Project Headstart, Neighborhood 
Centers featuring job and home counseling, 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps which 
offers job training for school drop-outs, be 
retained on a more locally controlled level? 


Percent 

% AA 40. 83 
1 29. 16 
c 69.99 
Ströng oo. 13. 14 
NIY 6. 4. 75 
„ ee a 17. 89 

Not ws. 2 12. 12 


10. Do you think that social security and 
Medicare benefits should be increased? 


Strongly yes 
MUG: YOO. so oc eee 


Rotel: Flanna ( - as 56. 30 
SORRY i e E C E RES 24.31 
M aeee 10. 55 

TON ee 34. 86 
ee ee —— 8.85 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
The Grave Diggers of Turtle Bay 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, talks 
at the United Nations concerning the 
Pueblo are merely the latest in the series 
of bunglings of the Johnson administra- 
tion and the United Nations where both 
are seen trying against all hope to do 
something right. 

This universal body is as the Chicago 
Tribune stated, truly a “universal public 
nuisance,” which is both “impotent and 
indifferent.” 

As the gentleman from Iowa, Con- 
gressman ScHERLE, is pointing out, and 
in a very effective way I might add, it 
has been more than 1 month since 
the Pueblo was captured. To date, no ac- 
tion has come from the United Nations 
and there appears to be little hope that 
any will. 

Let us face it. This is the same story 
with the same lack of happy ending 
which the U.N. has produced in the past, 
and the Tribune editorial of February 4, 
1968, sums it all up—a “universal public 
nuisance.” This editorial follows: 


THE GRAVE DIGGERS OF TURTLE Bay 


Instead of seizing North Korean ships and 
crews and holding them for a trade to effect 
the release of the U. S. S. Pueblo and the 83 
Americans who were captured with it by the 
Communists, the Johnson administration ig- 
nominiously appealed to the United Nations 
security council for help. Predictably the 
council has demonstrated its impotence, if 
not indifference, in the Pueblo crisis, just as 
it did a year ago when the United States ap- 
pealed for help to end the war in Viet Nam. 

The security council’s inaction reminds us 
once again that the UN, having failed in its 
intended role as a great power peace-keeping 
organization, has been transformed into a 
sort of universal parliament with an immense 
potential for mischief but not for peace- 
keeping. 

The security council was stultified from 
the earliest days of the UN by the Soviet 
Union’s abuse of the veto. In June, 1950, 
when the North Korean Communists 
launched their aggression against South 
Korea, the fortuitous absence [or was it by 
design?] of the Russians enabled the council 
to call for assistance to the South Koreans, 
which was provided mainly by the United 
States. 

When the Russians returned and resumed 
their obstruction of the council, the United 
States delegation obtained approval by the 
general assembly of its “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution. This enactment authorizes the 
assembly to meet on 24 hours’ notice and 
recommend collective action against aggres- 
sion when the security council is frustrated 
by a veto, The assembly cannot order, but it 
can recommend, 

Nothing could have been more repugnant 
to the founders of the UN than such a peace- 
keeping role for the assembly. The UN char- 
ter [article 24] confers upon the security 
council “primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, the found- 
ers, were in full agreement about this at the 
Yalta conference, Roosevelt said the unity of 
the “three great powers” should be the first. 
aim of the UN, but he contended that the 
small nations should have the right to dis- 
cuss problems before the security council. 

Stalin said he was interested in “decisions, 
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not discussions.” It was ridiculous, he said, 
that Albania should have a voice equal to 
that of the Big Three. The attitude of the 
founders was expressed most cynically by 
Churchill: “The eagle should permit the 
small birds to sing, and care not wherefore 
they sing.” Under no circumstances, Church- 
ill said, would he eyer consent to “40 or 50 
nations thrusting interfering fingers into the 
life’s existence of the British empire.” 

Thus the UN was founded upon the prin- 
ciple of great power unanimity—upon the 
delusion that the Russians were yearning to 
collaborate for peace with the western na- 
tions. That was the rationale of the veto, 
which permits the security council to func- 
tion only with the consent—that is to say 
in the interest—of the Soviet Union. When 
the One World of their illusions crashed 
down upon their heads, the self-deluders 
turned to the general assembly, which now 
has 123 members “thrusting interfering 
fingers into the life’s existence” of the 
United States. 

The Afro-Asian nations have almost a 
two-thirds majority in the general assembly. 
On questions relating to “decolonization” 
and the rights of subject peoples [excepting 
those enslaved by the Communists] the 
Afro-Asians usually vote with the communist 
bloc, thus assuring the required two-thirds 
majority for action, On questions relating to 
aid and trade, they are supported by Latin 
American “have not” countries, thus assur- 
ing a two-thirds majority against the “haves” 
[principally the United States]. 

The proliferation of “mini-states” and 
“microstates” in the UN has made a mockery 
of the charter provision that membership 
should be limited to nations which are “able 
and willing” to carry out the obligations of 
the charter. Some member states [for exam- 
ple, the Maldive Islands, population 97,000] 
are smaller than American counties. Many of 
the delegates represent countries in which 
sorcery is the only learned profession and 
ritualistic cannibalism is not uncommon. 
Yet the voices of these “small birds” are sup- 
posed to represent the collective conscience 
of mankind, 

As peace-keeping agencies, the general as- 
sembly and the security council are equally 
sterile and impotent. The assembly sent a 
peace-keeping force to the Middle East, after 
the Suez crisis of 1956, but it did not pre- 
vent the Israeli-Arab war of 1967. With the 
Russians supporting the Arabs, there is no 
prospect for success of the UN’s peace efforts 
in that region. 

Both the security council and the assem- 
bly authorized a UN expeditionary force for 
the former Belgian Congo, which was re- 
duced to a shambles. Destruction of Moise 
Tshombe's regime in Katanga, the only 
stable, pro-western political entity in that 
vast and potentially rich country, was the 
major UN achievement. Conor Cruise O'Brien, 
a UN proconsul, said the official UN version 
was “so phrased to conceal the reality of 
what happened, making what had been an 
active intervention by the UN look like a 
defensive action.” 

India and Pakistan accepted a security 
council cease-fire order in 1965 only under 
pressure from the Soviet Union, which 
wanted to thwart Red China’s ambitions in 
Asia. Then the Russians ignored the UN and 
unilaterally mediated a settlement at the 
Tashkent conference, 

The United States was involved in the 
Korean war and prevented from winning it 
by the “thrusting ” of the UN. At the 
behest of the UN, we withdrew from South 
Korea, without training and equipping a 
Korean army, as the Russians had done in 
North Korea, and when the Communists at- 
tacked we intervened—again at the behest 
of the UN—to defend South Korea. When 
Red China intervened, Dean Rusk, then as- 
sistant secretary of state, called President 
Truman in Independence, Mo., and said Gen. 
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MacArthur's order to knock out the Yalu 
river bridges would offend the British and 
other UN members. 

Consideration of the UN and the pro-com- 
munist exhortations of its wretched little 
secretary general, U Thant, weakened the 
will of the Kennedy administration in the 
Cuban Bay of Pigs and missile crises, just 
as they have reduced the Johnson admin- 
istration to a pusillanimous position of suing 
for peace in Viet Nam. 

Such in part is the horrible record of this 
strange colossus of New York’s Turtle bay. 
It has become a universal public nuisance. 


Erase That Precedent Now 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, next month 
Martin Luther King will lead a massive 
demonstration in the Nation’s Capital. 
This should not be allowed, nor should 
the taxpayers have to foot the bill for 
cleaning up after the demonstration a la 
last October’s march on the Pentagon. 

There is a solution to the coming 
demonstration and it is ably put forth 
by Gen. Thomas A. Lane, retired, in his 
article in the Alexandria Gazette, of 
February 22, 1968. I commend the fol- 
lowing to my colleagues: 

Erase THAT PRECEDENT Now 
(By Thomas A. Lane) 

WASHINGTON.—Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
has announced plans for a massive demon- 
stration in Washington, D. C. in April. His 
purpose is to persuade Congress to provide 
jobs and income for poor people. 

Officers of the District Government and 
of the federal departments have been con- 
ferring about measures to preserve order in 
the city. There is talk about National Guard 
and Army support to the local police. 

The deputy general counsel of the Army 
has said that the most effective response to 
civil disobedience is restraint and passive 
defense (a grievous error). 

It is apparent that the city and federal 
governments will be put to great expense to 
chaperone the King marchers. They may well 
spend a million dollars of the money which 
Rey. King professes to be seeking for the poor. 

And in the end, they will fail to preserve 
order. As we learned from the October march 
on the Pentagon, the chance to make world- 
wide Communist propaganda with pictures 
of an American soldier striking an innocent 
citizen (Communist provocateur) will not be 
missed by the class-war strategists. 

The vice chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia City Council says the demonstrations 
will not become violent unless Congress re- 
fuses to provide jobs and income for the 
poor. If Congress does refuse, marchers will 
be prepared to go to jail. He has also noted 
that the march will be directed at the Con- 
gress, not at the District Government. 

The first responsibility of the District of 
Columbia Government is to protect the Con- 
gress from the kind of intimidation planned 
by Rev. King. This is why the District of 
Columbia was created—to assure security 
for the Congress. 

Why do the local and federal governments 
accept the costs and risks of allowing such 
demonstrations? Why don’t they simply tell 
Rev. King that the District of Columbia does 
not allow demonstrations against the Con- 
gress of the United States? Let Rev. King 
collect the petitions of his supporters and 
present them to the Congress just as other 
organizations do. 
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Does the constitutional right “peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances” include a right 
to demonstrate, to obstruct the normal proc- 
esses of city life, to threaten the legislature? 
It certainly does not. Government bears an 
obligation to prohibit public assembly for 
such purposes. 

The District Government should inform 
Rev, King now that he will not be granted 
permission to parade nor otherwise to in- 
terfere with the normal routine of Washing- 
ton life. 


Rent Supplements 
HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than three decades the Nation has 
worked to solve the problem of building 
decent housing for low-income families. 
In all this time, we have sought the max- 
imum participation of private industry 
in meeting these objectives. But the eco- 
nomics of housing production put the 
low-income market out of the reach of 
private enterprise. 

The U.S. Housing Act of 1937 gave us 
the public housing program, and it has 
done a very creditable job over the years. 
Thousands of low-income families have 
a sound housing and a decent environ- 
ment in which to raise their children be- 
cause of the low-rent program. 

In spite of substantial progress under 
this program, many knowledgeable per- 
sons felt that we could do more to house 
poor families if we could bring the re- 
sources and talents of the private sec- 
tor more to bear on the problem. In 
1965, we cleared the way for greater pri- 
vate involvement in the low-income 
market with enactment of the rent sup- 
plement program. 

Private sponsors develop the housing. 
Private builders construct the housing, 
and the private owners select the ten- 
ants and manage the housing. 

The families served are truly of low 
income—those who meet local public 
housing requirements. They pay one- 
fourth of monthly income toward the 
economic rent and the difference is made 
up by the rent supplement payment from 
the Federal Housing Administration di- 
rectly to the private owner. 

If family income increases, the sup- 
plement decreases and it is possible for 
a family to improve its income so that 
it pays all the rent and the supplement 
ceases. But the family does not have to 
move out of a decent home as it would if 
it were over income for public housing. 

In the first year that the program was 
funded, HUD informs me that all $32 
million in contract authority was ex- 
hausted. The current $10 million in 
funds has virtually been expended. 
Many additional project proposals have 
already been received in FHA. 

Altogether, some 42,000 units of rent 
supplement housing are in various stages 
of planning, construction, or manage- 
ment. 

President Johnson has asked for $65 
million in contract authority for this 
program for fiscal 1969. This will pro- 
duce some 72,500 additional units. 
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This program is desperately needed. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting full funding of the rent supple- 
ment program. 


The Federal Role in the Security of the 
Citizen 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 22, I had the honor 
of sponsoring the 3d Annual Community 
Leadership Conference at the Heights 
Campus of New York University in Bronx 
County, N.Y. The topic of the conference 
was “The Security of the Citizen.” The 
opening speaker was the distinguished 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER. I include herewith the text of his 
speech on “The Federal Role in the Se- 
curity of the Citizen”: 


THE FEDERAL ROLE IN THE SECURITY OF THE 
CITIZEN 


On February 7, President Johnson trans- 
mitted to the Congress a 22-point program 
to meet the challenge of crime to our society 
and to insure the public safety. While I do 
not think it necessarily granted the time lim- 
itation to rehearse all the details of the 
presidential program, nevertheless, I would 
like to recite some of the Administration's 
proposals in order that I might give you some 
idea of how stunningly comprehensive they 
are, and how accurately they reflect President 
Johnson’s deep and unrelenting commitment 
to the security of the American citizen and to 
the elimination of the root causes of crime 
and criminality. 

Of course, the proposals I am about to cite 
are really a part of a larger “Great Society” 
program which, however common the label, 
suggests to us the President’s uncommon 
understanding of the fact that crime and 
criminality are in many ways linked to the 
absence of economic and social justice in 
America. 

Some of the President’s anti-crime pro- 
posals are as follows: 

He urges a major Federal assistance pro- 
gram to provide educational opportunities 
for the nation’s law enforcement person- 
nel, the passage of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Act, the enactment of a rehabili- 
tation program for alcoholics, the passage of 
legislation against drug abuse, specifically 
to penalize the illegal manufacture, sale, and 
distribution of LSD and other dangerous 
drugs, a stepped-up effort in manpower train- 
ing, rehabilitation and general research in 
the drug area, the passage of a felony law 
aimed at those who cross state lines to in- 
cite and take part in riots, the enactment 
of a right of privacy act to limit govern- 
mental authority to wire-tap or to eaves- 
drop with other electronic devices, the 
enactment of an Auto Theft Protection Act, 
the passage of new laws to enhance the 
Federal attack on big-time gambling, the 
enactment of the Safe Streets bill with an 
appropriation of some one hundred million 
dollars for fiscal 1969, and the passage of 
gun control legislation which would be ef- 
fective to keep weapons out of the hands of 
the criminal element in our society. 

I would like with your indulgence to ad- 
dress myself to the last two items in the 
Presidential Anti-Crime Program, since it was 
my committee that had primary responsibil- 
ity for the Safe Streets bill (enacted by the 
whole House last August) and which is pres- 
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ently working on the President's Firearms 
Control legislation. The Safe Streets bill or 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice As- 
sistance Act aims to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

The bill provides Federal financial support 
to supplement the expenditures of States and 
units of general local government in their 
efforts to cope with lawlessness by improve- 
ment of law enforcement and the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. The bill provides 
a program in the Department of Justice of 
Federal grant assistance (1) to encourage 
States and local governments to prepare and 
adopt comprehensive law enforcement plans, 
(2) to stimulate allocation of new resources 
and the development of technological inno- 
vations, improved training, and significant 
new facilities for crime prevention and con- 
trol, and (3) to encourage research, develop- 
ment, and training to improve law enforce- 
ment and to increase respect for law and 
order. 

Thus, the bill is the heart of President 
Johnson’s national strategy against crime. 
Under it, the Federal Government seeks to 
create and guide new investment consonant 
with our historical conviction that law en- 
forcement and criminal justice administra- 
tion must continue to be primarily local re- 
sponsibilities. Crime is essentially a local 
problem that must be dealt with by State 
and local governments. Lawlessness, however, 
has been shown by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice to be a national phenomenon 
that reaches into every section of the coun- 
try. National assistance is needed to support 
and encourage greater effort by State and 
local governments to find new answers to the 
threats presented by criminal activity. 

The President's Crime Commission found 
that many commonly held conceptions about 
crime are erroneous. Many people, for ex- 
ample, believe that crime is a vice of a rela- 
tively few people. In fact criminal behavior 
pervades a much greater segment of Ameri- 
can society than previously has been com- 
prehended generally. In the United States to- 
day, the Crime Commission reports, one boy 
in six is referred to the juvenile court. In 
1965, more than 2 million Americans were 
received in prisons or juvenile training 
schools, or placed on probation. One Crime 
Commission study indicates that about 40 
percent of all male children now living in the 
United States will be arrested for a non- 
traffic offense during their lives. A survey of 
1,700 persons found that 91 percent of the 
sample admitted they had committed acts 
for which they might have received jail or 
prison sentences. 

The range of behavior involved in criminal 
activity is much broader than is popularly 
believed. The Crime Commission concluded 
that the vast range of behavior encompassed 
in the term “crime” cannot be defined or ex- 
plained by any single formula, theory, or 
generalization. 

Over the long period, the trend of crime 
in the United States has been upward. Crimes 
of violence, during the 1933-65 period, the 
Crime Commission found, have increased 
markedly. Since 1940, the Nation’s popula- 
tion has increased by approximately 47 per- 
cent. The number of offenses per 100,000 
population, however, has tripled for forcible 
rape, and doubled for aggravated assault. The 
overall rate for violent crimes now stands 
at its highest point. 

One result of the Crime Commission's 
study is the conclusion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to provide more 
support for local programs that deal with 
law enforcement and the administration of 
Justice. The present level of Federal support 
provides only a minuscule portion of the 
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resources that States and cities need to bring 
about meaningful changes. Crime is national 
in scope, as well as a State and local problem. 
As President Johnson in his 1966 message to 
Congress stated: 

Crime does not observe neat, jurisdictional 
lines between city, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments. * * * To improve in one part of 
the country we must improve in all parts. 

To accomplish national objectives, the 
Commission recommended the following pro- 
gram: 

The program of Federal support that the 
Commission recommends would meet eight 
major needs: 

(1) State and local planning. 

(2) Education and training of criminal 
justice personnel. 

(3) Surveys and advisory services concern- 
ing organization and operation of criminal 
justice agencies. 

(4) Development of coordinated national 
information systems. 

(5) Development of a limited number of 
demonstration programs in agencies of 
justice. 

(6) Scientific and technological research 
and development. 

(7) Institutes for research and training 
personnel. 

(8) Grants-in-aid for operational innova- 
tions. 

The Safe Streets Bill provides support for, 
and gives substance to, the Crime Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The act makes pro- 
vision for grants to assist in planning, for 
implementing innovative concepts, for re- 
search, and for new facilities. 

The grants can cover the spectrum of crim- 
inal justice and will emphasize such prior- 
ity areas as: 

(1) Specialized training, education, and 
recruitment programs, including intense 
training in such critical areas as organized 
crime and police-community relations, and 
the development of police tactical squads. 

(2) Modernization of equipment, including 
portable two-way radios for patrol officers, 
new alarm systems, and improved laboratory 
instrumentation for applying advanced 
techniques in identification. 

(3) Programs for the reorganization of per- 
sonnel structures and the coordination and 
consolidation of overlapping law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies. 

(4) Advanced techniques for rehabilitating 
offenders, including the establishment of 
vocational prerelease guidance in jails, work- 
release programs, and community-based cor- 
rections facilities. 

(5) High-speed systems for collecting and 
transmitting information to police, prose- 
cutors, courts, and corrections agencies. 

(6) Crime prevention programs in schools, 
colleges, welfare agencies, and other institu- 
tions. 

In addition to planning and action grants, 
the act contemplates construction grants for 
innovative facilities and firm commitment to 
the research, development, demonstration 
programs pioneered under Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act. 

The Federal contribution by means of the 
grant programs authorized in the bill to sup- 
plement the activities of State and local 
units of government is expected to increase 
substantially in magnitude. Fifty million 
dollars is authorized for fiscal year 1968 and 
President Johnson is now asking for one 
hundred million dollars for fiscal year 1969. 

Who would not agree, even if one allows for 
legitimate objection to certain State control 
over local law enforcement, that this sum is 
not out of fiscal proportion when measured 
against the cost of crime to our society, when 
measured against the lives and dollars that 
scientific, sophisticated and equitable law 
enforcement will inevitably save? 

But of what avail will the best law enforce- 
mient be, if we do not do all we can to dis- 
arm the criminal, mind you, not the law- 
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abiding citizen or sportsman, but the crimi- 
nal? Need I tell you that the random and 
wanton distribution of guns has resulted in 
the death of more than three-quarters of a 
million Americans since 1900? In other words, 
firearms casualties whether through negli- 
gence or crime have taken more American 
lives than all those sacrificed on foreign and 
domestic battlefields since the founding of 
this Nation. Must we continue to tolerate 
what the President has styled “mail order 
murder” in order to satisfy the greedy gun 
merchants or the selfish demands of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and similar groups? 
How long will we allow our children to play 
with lethal weapons? Those who sell our 
ease; those who traffic in firearms endanger 
young LSD, peddle slavery avd mental dis- 
ease, Those who traffic in firearms endanger 
the very lives of our young. For quite some 
time now there has been before our com- 
mittee the bill H.R. 5384, which would pro- 
hibit interstate mail order sales and ship- 
ment of firearms except between federal 
licensees; it would prohibit over-the-counter 
sales of handguns to out-of-state purchasers; 
it would closely regulate the sale of firearms 
to minor children and would place stringent 
controls on the importation of firearms into 
this country. I want to emphasize that this 
legislation will not interfere with existing 
State law, will not curtail ownership of fire- 
arms used either for sport or legitimate self- 
defense, but will place a much needed re- 
straint on random trafficking in hand-guns— 
and these are normally the instruments of 
armed robbery and other crimes. 

I, for one, cannot understand how the 
public clamor for firearms legislation bol- 
stered by intelligeat support from the mass 
media has fallen upon so many deaf ears in 
the Halls of Congress. Is it not enough that 
this generation has witnessed the tragedy 
of the assassination of a President, per- 
petrated with the aid of a mail order weapon? 
If we fail to act in this matter, we act dan- 
gerously and irresponsibly, and what, I ask, 
is the alternative to the Presidential program 
embodied in H.R. 5384? Several prominent 
members of the House and Senate are inter- 
ested in seeing an affidavit procedure govern 
the sale of firearms. In my opinion, this pro- 
cedure would be totally inadequate to deal 
with the objectionable situation before us. 

Under the affidavit procedure, a purchaser 
of a handgun would submit with his mail 
order a sworn statement to the manufacturer 
or dealer setting forth 1, that he is over 20 
years of age; 2, that he is not a felon, a drug 
addict or peddler, or a mental defective; 3, 
that a receipt of a handgun would not violate 
any federal or state law or local ordinance; 
and 4, the name and address of the principal 
law enforcement officer in his locality. In 
addition, the purchaser would either enclose 
a true copy of any permit required by state 
law or local ordinance or submit a statement 
by the authority responsible for issuing per- 
mits that the purchaser has obtained a 
permit. 

Prior to the shipment of the handgun, the 
manufacturer or dealer would be requirea to 
forward a notice including a copy of the 
sworn statement to either an official named 
by the Governor of the State in which the 
purchaser resides, or to the local law en- 
forcement officer named in the sworn state- 
ment. Presumably, the law enforcement offi- 
cer would be expected to attempt to verify 
the representations made in the affidavit 
within a seven-day period. However, follow- 
ing the seven-day period the manufacturer 
or dealer would be free to ship the handgun 
directly to the purchaser whether the veri- 
fication has or has not been made. 

It is apparent that these circuitous pro- 
cedures would be burdensome to purchasers 
of handguns as well as to manufacturers and 
dealers. It is on the law enforcement officers, 
however, that the heaviest burden by far 
would fall. The notice and sworn statements 
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from the manufacturers and dealers would 
swamp the individual law enforcement juris- 
dictions and it would require a tremendous 
expenditure of man-hours to verify properly 
the many representations contained in the 
sworn statements. Undoubtedly, in many 
areas personnel limitations would completely 
rule out such investigations. 

Even if local law enforcement agencies 
were prepared to devote the required man- 
power and resources to the investigations 
contemplated by this proposal, the investiga- 
tions certainly could not be completed and 
the results communicated to the manufac- 
turers or dealers within a period of seven 
days. In seven days, only a local check of an 
individual would be possible. The lack of 
time and information would prevent the 
making of a nationwide check, and without 
a nationwide check the investigation would 
be only an empty gesture. Hardened criminals 
with long records elsewhere would go un- 
detected. 

Also, there is no way of assuring that the 
purchaser of a handgun has used his true 
name, and without other identification than 
that furnished by him, any investigation 
made would be meaningless. Likewise, as to 
transients or other persons who have only 
short periods of residence in the areas from 
which they order handguns, meaningful in- 
vestigations simply could not be made. 

In a matter as crucial as this one, Con- 
gress must avoid “paper” controls which 
offer form as an alternative to substance. If 
the opposition has meaningful objections, 
let them come forward with those objec- 
tions! If they do not, let them cease obstruc- 
tion for the sake of obstruction! Too much, 
far too much, in life and safety is at stake, 
and meaningless opposition renders a dis- 
service to those who oppose, to the citizen 
who is in danger, and to the political process 
itself. 

The Second Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, while it guarantees the right to bear 
arms, is not an invitation to commit assault 
or murder. The right to bear arms like all 
other rights enshrined in our Constitution 
is a limited right and must find its place in 
an ordered hierarchy or scheme of liberty. 
Beyond that, the purpose of the Second 
Amendment is to assure the continuation 
and to render possible the effectiveness of 
the militia. It gives the individual citizen no 
personal claim to the use or ownership of 
firearms. What must be made crystal-clear 
to the National Rifle Association and to the 
other apostles of obstruction is that the 
public safety will not brook interference 
from a tiny sector of the community. Gov- 
ernment by majority rule means government 
in the public interest and we in Congress 
have a duty as President Johnson has em- 
phasized to and uphold that inter- 
est. I am confident that we will do our duty 
and pass the gun contro] legislation now 
before us. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that, al- 
though the Federal role in guaranteeing se- 
curity to the American citizen is crucial and 
pervasive because after all, the first duty of 
Government is to preserve law end order; 
nevertheless, the first frontier in the war on 
crime is to be found in the home, in the 
school, in the church, in the synagogue, and 
in the other arenas of everyday life. When 
we are educated, when we learn what it is to 
be human, what it is to be responsible, what 
it is to have compassion, when we are wiser 
than we are learned, crime will surely be 
stamped out. 

Finally, sincere thanks to my distin- 
guished colleague, John Bingham, for giving 
me the opportunity to speak to you today 
on these vital matters, and I want particu- 
larly to extend to this University audience 
and the young students among you an inyi- 
tation to work with us in the Congress and 
with the President toward the achievement 
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of a safer and saner society. I invite the 
young to work with the not-so-young, the 
sons to work with their fathers and their 
grandfathers toward meeting the challenge 
of building a better America. 

Thank you. 


Has Success Spoiled America? 
HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, it is well es- 
tablished that we in the United States 
enjoy the highest standard of living of 
any nation in the world. Such is the likely 
consequence of ambitious, creative and 
hard-working individuals in the context 
of a free democratic society where suc- 
cess is both the reward and the incentive 
to reach even higher. 

From this unprecedented material 
wealth, there has emerged an increasing 
awareness of and compassion for the less 
fortunate among us. With the persistent 
frustration of poverty in the midst of 
plenty, we find a complex of guilt per- 
vading those who cannot reconcile the 
paradox, despite the manipulation of the 
vast resources available to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, both public and private 
institutions have made great strides to 
insure equal opportunity to all who are 
willing and able. Not everyone, however, 
is equally qualified, nor does everyone 
have the same desires, goals, determina- 
tion, and ambition. What once was the 
objective to achieve the circumstances 
conducive to affording equal opportunity 
is now the compulsion to gain an ad- 
vantage which will yield materia] equal- 
ity; what once were luxuries are now 
necessities; and what once was pride in 
the competitive spirit of free people is 
now the arrogant assumption of entitle- 
ment without regard to initiative. 

I think it unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, 
that our national leadership, while rec- 
ognizing the many social problems not 
new to our society, has implied that their 
solution lies in massive Federal spending. 
The restlessness created by unfulfilled 
promises and the rebellion of the self- 
respecting and conscientious American 
taxpayer is a clear challenge for leader- 
ship with courage—not mere submission 
to intimidation. 

Mr. Richard G. Capen, Jr., director of 
public affairs for Copley Newspapers in 
La Jolla, Calif., reflects upon the plight 
of contemporary America in a recent ad- 
dress, entitled “Has Success Spoiled 
America?” I include excerpts from his 
presentation at this point in the RECORD, 
as reprinted in the February 15 issue of 
the Wall Street Journal: 

Today many Americans are obsessed with 
an endless concern for the criminal, the mis- 
fit, the drug addict—in general, the loser. 

As a result, an attitude has developed that 
if a person really wants attention he becomes 
an odd ball. He grows a beard. He seemingly 
strives to be unsuccessful and adopts failure 
(and sometimes jail) as status symbols. 

Such developments are sad commentaries 
on contemporary America, For many, some- 
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thing for nothing has become a way of life. 
Today, more than eight million people col- 
lect some $7 billion through various relief 
programs. . . In some cases, it has eyen be- 
come more profitable for a person not to 
work than to work. 

It’s time we had a little less pity for those 
who refuse to help themselves, and a little 
more respect for the doer... . 

Our nation’s history is based on the suc- 
cesses of such hard-working individuals who 
have striven for a better life. Because of their 
achievements, all of us now live richer and 
easier lives. Today America, with 6% of the 
world’s population, produces more than half 
the world’s goods and service. California 
alone outproduces all of Communist China. 

To some foreigners, including our own al- 
lies, America has become a nation without 
purpose or principle. It is easy to understand 
how they might have such an impression 

In the U.S., there is a robbery every 30 sec- 
onds, a murder every hour, an automobile 
stolen every minute. ...The crime rate may 
double within the next 10 years unless the 
current trend is reversed. 

Proposals are made to legalize the use of 
dope. Prominent educators speak out in fa- 
vor of free love, and clergymen lecture young 
men on ways to avoid the draft... We ap- 
pear to place more emphasis on the conduct 
of the policeman than on the conduct of 
the criminal. Lenient courts free these crim- 
inals on technicalities, despite the fact that 
many of them become repeat offenders. 

The very fear of crime has eroded our 
daily lives. In some urban areas, nearly half 
of all residents stay off the streets at night 
for fear of attack. One third of our popu- 
lation is afraid to speak with strangers... . 

Bearded pickets demand a better world, but 
what is their contribution to it? Often noth- 
ing more than four-letter words, LSD and 
some second-rate art. . A few demonstra- 
tors may be sincere, but others are amazingly 
naive. Some are outright provocateurs and 
publicity seekers. In desperation, other agi- 
tators now are deliberately linking the Viet- 
nam war to the civil rights cause. Most of the 
some 50,000 Negro Vietnam veterans strongly 
object to this attempt. 

Recently, several cities have been ravaged 
by looting, rioting and murder. Much 
of this unrest can be attributed to the frus- 
trations of those who have expected immedi- 
ate results from the promises of others. Many 
have come to believe—in fact, to expect— 
that poverty can be conquered overnight; 
that Congress can recognize the problem, 
pass a law, fund a program, and that poy- 
erty will then fade away. 

The solutions will never be that simple and 
many of our nation’s leaders have performed 
a disservice by implying that the answers 
could be found easily 

When we allow. . . undesirables to steal 
the spotlight from the majority of upstand- 
ing young Americans we, in effect, give a 
veneer of respectability to some highly dan- 
gerous people. We should realize that millions 
of young people are quietly preparing for 
community leadership. They are better in- 
formed, more articulate, and better educated 
than any group before them.. . We should 
be proud of the conscientious majority of 
younger Americans. They are preparing for 
their future responsibilities with diligence 
and honesty. They also have a deep sense of 
morality and citizenship. ... 

Young people must respect the challenge 
of opportunity, rather than the false hope 
of security. They should understand that the 
way to build a better world for tomorrow is 
not to start by tearing down every institu- 
tion in it today.... 

To all Americans we can offer an equal 
opportunity at life’s starting line. But that 
is not to suggest that we must guarantee a 
victory—or even a tie—for everyone at life's 
finish 
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A Vietnam Veteran’s Personal Observa- 
tions of the Conduct of the War 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following excellent letter 
addressed to me by a member of the 
armed services recently returned from 
Vietnam: 


A VIETNAM VETERAN’S PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 
OF THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


Mr. TreacueE: I have recently returned from 
a tour of duty in the Republic of Vietnam. 
I would like to express some personal obser- 
vations on the conduct of the “war.” I 
would hardly call the present situation a 
“war.” I should like to refer to it as a very 
“deadly game.” We have a staggering toll of 
casualties, as if we were at war; but we are 
only playing a deadly game.” We've got the 
finest fighting force the world has ever seen 
in the Republic of Vietnam. Our commander, 
General William C. Westmoreland, is a strong, 
able, and determined leader. He commands 
the respect and loyalty of his men. Our 
forces have the most modern equipment and 
supplies we can furnish. But, there is one 
very serious problem facing the Allies in 
Vietnam. We do not operate under the same 
set of rules as the enemy. We are fighting a 
war with a 75 percent effort. 

As a veteran of Vietnam and an American, 
I feel shame, embarrassment, and disgust 
over the acts perpetrated against the United 
States and our Allies by the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese. The military, acting 
within the political limits set by our govern- 
ment, is caught in the middle, and our fight- 
ing men suffer the most. How long can we 
tolerate this type of pressure without answer- 
ing it? Our government is spending 26 billion 
dollars a year in Vietnam to stop aggression. 
The price in American lives, in my judgment, 
cannot be converted into dollars and cents. 
Yet, our government seems willing to sacrifice 
200 men a week, killed, with a no-win policy; 
and for what? So we can offer to stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam if the enemy will promise 
to kill only a pre-set number of our troops in 
a week? So we can give him truce periods 
during which he can resupply and strengthen 
his positions? So the enemy can attack our 
men, our bases, and even our United States 
Embassy? 

These people do not want peace. The goal 
of Hanoi is to take the entire Indo-China 
Peninsula, We tried to end the fighting in 
this area with the 1962 agreement over Laos. 
Under the guise of neutrality, the local com- 
munists and the North Vietnamese have 
taken control of almost the entire country. 

Our fighting men have fantastic logistical 
support. My question is, when will we start 
to support our troops with a strong, unre- 
stricted policy for self-defense and final vic- 
tory? Our men are paying the price for free- 
dom with their blood. We here at home are 
paying with our tax dollars. The National 
Honor is paying the price in DISGRACE. It 
is time to tell friend and foe alike that we 
want peace—an honorable, lasting peace 
that will insure the freedom and safety of 
South Vietnam and the rest of Southeast 
Asia. Until this end is obtained, and Hanoi 
understands that aggression does not pay, 
we should put unrelenting pressure on the 
enemy in both North and South Vietnam. 

Any time a fourth or fifth rate power like 
North Korea or North Vietnam can kill our 
men, take our ships off the high seas, and 
destroy our property without any action on 
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our part to retaliate against this type of at- 
tack, there is something wrong with us as & 
nation. The time to announce to the world 
that we will not accept this type of treat- 
ment is long past. If we will not fight to 
win, then let us pull out of Vietnam. Let us 
save the lives of our troops and the money 
that we so desperately can use at home. But, 
I say let us begin in earnest to fight this 
“war” and stop playing this “deadly game.” 
The opinion of the rest of the world will not 
save one American life or save us one red 
cent, so world opinion be damned! 

I know, sir, you do not make actual foreign 
policy decisions. You do, however, represent 
me. I want you to know where I stand on 
this important issue. I feel if we are going 
to do a job, we should do it right. We should 
ask the leaders of government at all levels 
to assert what influence they have on Wash- 
ington until these aims are achieved, so that 
we, as a nation, can stand up and tell the 
world, “We are Americans and proud of it!” 

Thank you for the valuable time you haye 
shared with me on these pages. I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP O'ROURKE. 


Washington Daily News Columnist Right- 
fully Ridicules Spending 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we will be taking up the appropriations 
for the National Foundation of the Arts 
and Humanities. This waste of the tax- 
Payers’ money was cleverly brought 
home by Don Maclean, ace columnist 
for the Washington Daily News. His 
tongue-in-cheek approach hit the nail 
right on the head. I commend the fol- 
lowing to my colleagues: 

WASTE OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 

Listening to the gloom-and-doom pundits, 
one would think that there is a huge na- 
tional debt, a balance-of-payments deficit 
and, even, a budget which is unbalanced 
to the tune of $20 billion on the minus side. 
Obviously, this is not the case and I base 
my conclusion on the fact that a Govern- 
ment would have to be insane to spend 
millions on dopey research projects if it were 
short of cash. Therefore, these must be times 
of plenty and the Great Society must have 
more of the taxpayers’ money than it knows 
what to do with. 

Certainly, there can be no income problem 
if the Government has $61,000 to spend on 
two separate studies of blackbirds. Our Na- 
tional Science Foundation is more than a 
little interested in blackbirds; it has granted 
$50,000 to Washington University for “An 
Ecology of Blackbird Social Organization” 
and $11,000 to California Polytechnic College 
for research into “Competition and Social Or- 
ganization in Mixed Colonies of Blackbirds.” 
No Government this interested in blackbirds 
can possibly be going broke. 

And then there is the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. This very worthy, tax- 
payer-supported project has come up with 
$200,000 to support “important” Broadway 
plays which have “merit and social signifi- 
cance,” yet lack box office appeal. To me, this 
suggests that somewhere in the dank corri- 
dors of government there is a critic who de- 
cides which plays have “merit” and which 
do not and, therefore, can be allowed to 
fail. Soon, no doubt, Broadway producers 
will stop worrying about presenting plays 
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with public appeal and will concentrate on 
“merit,” with an eye toward Federal subsi- 
dies. A Government this deeply involved in 
the arts cannot be having a money problem 
and be facing a choice between guns and 
butter. 

Are you surprised that we are spending 
$50,800 to study the Bokhara dialect of 
Persia? I’m not. Nor am I astonished to learn 
that we are interested in the life of Andre 
Marie Ampere, the French physicist, to the 
jingle of $15,300. A taxpayer who wouldn't 
pay for these important things should be 
horsewhipped. 

Why, when one goes down the list of 
things our Government is underwriting, it 
is almost embarrassing to see that we're 
spending a measly $9,100 for a study of the 
Tenrecs of Madagascar. A research paper on 
the Tenrecs, whatever they are, should be 
worth 10 times that. 


State Senator Anthony O. Calabrese In- 
troduces Resolution in Support of Fed- 
eral Legislation To Provide Relief of 
Sicilian Earthquake Victims 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a resolution introduced by Hon. 
Anthony O. Calabrese, the hard-working 
State senator who represents the 22d 
District of Ohio. 

Senator Calabrese is one of America’s 
outstanding Italo-Americans and a na- 
tional officer of the Order Sons of Italy. 
He has been a stanch fighter and a true 
champion for the rights of all groups in 
America. 

The resolution follows: 

S.R. 114 
Resolution to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to take such action as 
would permit special non-quota visas for 
the benefit of those unfortunate persons 
who have been displaced as a result of the 
recent earthquake in Sicily 

Whereas, The members of the Senate of 
the 107th General Assembly of Ohio view, 
with great concern and compassion, the 
plight of those refugees displaced by the 
recent earthquake in Sicily; and 

Whereas, This act of God has torn asunder 
the lives and dashed the hopes and dreams 
of many of our Sicilian brethren, whose 
nobility we have long admired and whose 
friendship we have long cherished; and 


Whereas, It behooves us, as Americans and 
as humanitarians, to lend a helping hand 
to any group of persons who have had their 
homes and their lives uprooted by catas- 
trophe; and 

Whereas, In order to effectively grant as- 
sistance and give new hope to these people 
in the time of their grave crisis and dire 
need, immediate Congressional action is 
needed; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate 
of the 107th General Assembly of Ohio, in 
adopting this Resolution, respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation permitting special non- quota 
visas to be issued to Sicilian refugees dis- 
placed by this natural calamity or, in the 
alternative, to take such other action as 
would allow immediate entry into the United 
States of these unfortunates whose lives have 
been irreparably damaged; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution be 
spread upon the pages of the Journal, and 
that the Clerk of the Senate transmit duly 
authenticated copies thereof to the Vice- 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from Ohio in 
the Congress of the United States. 


VITA: An Inspiring Example of Responsi- 
ble and Constructive Cooperation Be- 
tween the Government and the Private 
Sector 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 11, 1968, I had the privilege 
of addressing the officers and friends of 
the Volunteers for International Techni- 
cal Assistance, Inc—VITA—at Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y. 

I discussed the VITA concept of volun- 
teer assistance as a means of providing 
effective, economical foreign aid to the 
emerging nations of the world. President 
Johnson, as well, in his foreign-aid mes- 
sage to Congress, Thursday, February 8, 
1968, made particular point of the role 
of VITA, and pointed out: 

Foreign aid must be much more than gov- 
ernment aid, Private enterprise has a critical 
role. 


I believe that the President’s support 
of VITA is an inspiring example of re- 
sponsible and constructive cooperation 
between the Government and the private 
sector, which hopefully will be followed 
in other Government activities. I join 
with the President in praising VITA for 
its meaningful contributions to our for- 
eign aid program, and for providing prac- 
tical solutions for the technical problems 
of the people in the developing areas of 
the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
text of my address on this occasion, an 
excerpt from President Johnson's for- 
eign aid message to Congress, and an edi- 
torial praising VITA, which appeared re- 
cently in the Albany Times-Union: 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN DANIEL E. BUTTON 

AT MEETING SPONSORED BY VITA, aT UNION 

COLLEGE, SCHNECTADY, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 

FEBRUARY 11, 1968 

I visited your headquarters on this campus 
last month and was thrilled with what I saw. 
Watching your efficient volunteers matching 
requests with technical expertise and start- 
ing the whole process of problem solving 
seemed to me to portray a perfect example 
of what American commitment added to 
American ingenuity can accomplish when it 
addresses itself to the problems which face 
our world. 

It is the directness . . . the uncomplicat- 
edness ...of your approach which im- 
pressed me most. 

. and when we reached your lab where 
many of your ingenious ideas are developed, I 
expected to encounter Rube Goldberg under 
one of those bicycle parts, and instead had 
the pleasure of having those contraptions ex- 
plained to me by Dale Fritz, whose name I 
predict will become the household word of 
our underdeveloped neighbors as they begin, 
themselves, to create mechanical contriv- 
ances to solve their own problems. 
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The quiet efficiency of your operation, the 
follow-through, was further demonstrated by 
Mrs. Grenfell's tracing the key words bite 
and biting picked at random from the files 
through the problem solving procedure 
and she did it by explaining to our relief 
that it was a problem involving insect biting 
(not back or people.) Nothing in this opera- 
tion, I believe, is left half-done, a tribute to 
your competent executive director, Ben Coe, 
who managed to provide answers to questions 
I had only begun to formulate. 

I'm most impressed and wish you all con- 
tinued rewards, Your contribution to a posi- 
tive, meaningful foreign policy for our gov- 
enrment is enormous, and we will never really 
be able to evaluate all the good will and 
competent help your technical assistance is 
providing our underdeveloped neighbors in 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. 

The fact that you are multiplying the 
usefulness of the Peace Corps volunteer 
through solving the technical problems he 
poses for you, is most important to our gov- 
ernment which must continue to investigate 
the most effective, economical way of pro- 
viding foreign aid. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Peace Corps 
has just begun a contract with VITA to 
cover one-half the cost of handling 1,000 
problems submitted to VITA volunteers by 
Peace Corps volunteers. Because of the mul- 
tiplying factor, this is probably the most 
service Peace Corps has ever received for 
$20,000, plus having the additional advan- 
tage of providing this help without affecting 
our adverse balance of payments. All of 
VITA's work is foreign aid with no gold out- 
flow. It would seem to me that this approach 
needs to be extended in as many areas as 
possible. 

Your close relationship with the AID Of- 
fice of Private Resources, hopefully with a 
grant of $45,000 is another example of our 
government providing the most meaningful 
service in the most economical manner; the 
kind of approach we would hope to make in 
all our dealings, In fact, I have it on the au- 
thority of an official of AID only this week 
that it is anticipated that VITA’s services 
will replace the Technical Inquiry Service 
maintained and serviced by AID for many 
years. 

Your work with AID will, I understand, be 
in the area of problem-solving for small in- 
dustry in developing countries. I consider 
the added dimension of a back-up of tech- 
nical expertise in a broad range of flelds a 
tremendous boost to the usefulness of the 
AID field worker and technician, and have 
so indicated to my colleagues. 

I am sending a letter to members of the 
House, especially to the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which describes 
the role of VITA, in part as follows: “In 
spite of the insignificant cost of this grant, 
only 1/20th of 1% of the AID technical as- 
sistance program, I thought you should hear 


‘about it, for VITA’s contribution will not 


be insignificant, 
“VITA multiplies the AID dollar by at least 
a factor of 10. AID’s support makes it possible 
to extend the voluntary service to many 
more people. Seventy percent of the VITA 
program is supported by the private sector. 
“VITA is a non-profit grass roots organiza- 
tion of scientists, engineers, educators, busi- 
nessmen and other professionals, It is cur- 
rently composed of several thousand volun- 
teers from 800 business corporations and 200 
universities and other institutions who live 
in every state in the US.A. The idea is 
spreading abroad, so that the roster now also 
includes people from 56 other countries. 
“The key to VITA's effectiveness and econ- 
omy is the volunteer concept. Only through 
the volunteer approach is it possible to as- 
semble such a highly diversified and compe- 
tent ‘talent bank’ of technical specialists. 
“The importance of VITA’s role in inter- 
national development and understanding lies 
in the following points: 
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“a, The problems are immediate. VITA so- 
lutions and results can usually be in a matter 
of weeks. 

“b. The problems are human. An individ- 
ual has sought help to improve himself. His 
help comes from another individual who is 
willing to give his time on a person-to-person 
basis. 


“c. There is a multiplying effect. The solu- 
tions, once demonstrated in one setting, can 
be multiplied by local exposure and through 
VITA’s publications program.” 

You noted that in the letter I referred to 
the fact that 70% of the VITA program is 
supported by the private sector. This, I think 
needs to be underscored, for no matter how 
helpful governmental cooperation through 
AID or another agency may be, obviously the 
“private sector” is the important ingredient 
by a factor of 2½ to one. 

In addition to the 18 foundations and 38 
corporations which are helping to make 
VITA’s vital services continue and grow, the 
assistance of many individuals is essential. 
We ought to note that the President has 
made particular point of the role of such 
supporters of VITA as are gathered here this 
afternoon. In his message to Congress con- 
cerning foreign aid, he pointed out that: 

“Foreign aid must be much more than 
government aid. Private enterprise has a 
critical role.” 

Nearly 3,000 American scientists and en- 
gineers shared their know-how with devel- 
oping countries under the auspices of VITA 
Corporation. 

This was one of two non-profit corpora- 
tions cited in the President’s message to 
Congress, the other being International 
Executive Service Corps. 

You are growing both in your volunteer 
roster and in your volume of requests for 
solutions to problems at a very fast rate, and 
no wonder. You provide an ideal outlet for 
individual United States citizens who want 
to participate directly in the development of 
emerging nations. 

The idea of your affiliating with or spon- 
soring counterpart organizations in under- 
developed countries is a great one, I think. 
It is an extension of the self-help philosophy 
which we are trying so hard to develop in 
our ghettos in this country. Developing com- 
munity organization in underdeveloped 
countries would be a by-product, plus devel- 
oping pride in solving their own problems, 
I understand the function of the counter- 
part organization would be to solve problems 
on the spot where possible, and to refer prob- 
lems to VITA headquarters here, where nec- 
essary. Your cooperating with organizations 
similar to your own which have developed 
in other western nations should add to the 
value of the service all of these groups 
provide. 

The great challenge in dealing with under- 
developed countries is to try to put ourselves 
in their place, to come up with solutions 
which meet the requirements of their level 
of civilization, not ours, and this is the great 
secret of the success of your organization. 
Too often in our effort to help bring the 
underdeveloped world into our world, we 
skip too many steps. You understand this 
gap. . . and provide the pump, where needed, 
instead of the hydroelectric dam. 

Again, I congratulate you .. . and thank 
you for the opportunity of seeing “Yankee 
ingenuity” at its most meaningful . and 
its best. 


[An excerpt from President Johnson's foreign 
aid message to Congress, Feb. 8, 1968] 
A CREATIVE PARTNERSHIP WITH FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Foreign aid must be much more than gov- 
ernment aid. Private enterprise has a critical 
role. Last year: 

— All 50 states exported American products 

financed by AID. 

—The International Executive Service 

Corps operated 300 projects in which ex- 
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perienced American businessmen coun- 
seled local executives. 

—Nearly 3,000 American scientists and en- 
gineers shared their know-how with de- 
veloping countries under the auspices of 
VITA Corporation, a private U.S, non- 
profit organization. 

More than 120 American colleges and 
universities contributed to AID technical 
assistance programs. 

—Thirty-three American states supported 
development work in 14 Latin American 
countries under AlD's Partners of the 
Alliance program. 

All of these efforts will be sustained and 
expanded in the coming year. We are com- 
mitted to maximum encouragement of pri- 
vate investment in an assistance to the 
developing countries. We shall remain so. 


[From the Albany Times-Union] 
VITA’s “PRIVATE” Am 

Singled out by President Johnson for praise 
in his special foreign aid message last week, 
Schenectady’s Volunteers for International 
Technical Assistance deserve double con- 
gratulations for successful completion of a 
$30,000 fund appeal which will permit merger 
with a similar California organization. 

Announcement of the acquisition of the 
merger funds came in a weekend reception 
for supporters of the world-famous organiza- 
tion at Union College. It was also reported 
there that the federal government’s Agency 
for International Development intends using 
VITA to replace its own Technical Inquiry 
Service. 

VITA is an organization of about 4,500 
scientists, engineers, and other professionals 
who donate their free time in answering in- 
quiries from under-developed nations 
throughout the world about technological 
and other problems. Typical of the unique 
solutions they have come up with is a solar 
stove device, cheap and inexpensive, which 
can be used for cooking in areas which are 
mostly sunny. This nation’s technical ex- 
perts, through VITA, also help build bridges, 
construct roads and buildings, create new 
small industries, build pumps, and do thou- 
sands of other helpful things in lands where 
such direct assistance and advice is most 
valuable. 

Congressman Daniel E. Button, who spoke 
at the reception, hailed the VITA organiza- 
tion for its “meaningful” contributions to 
our foreign aid program and foreign policy. 
The volunteer concept, as he said, is the key 
to this inexpensive and direct program of 
assistance to “have-not” nations, and this it 
is, based on our American tradition of gen- 
erosity. 

With merger now possible with the Cali- 
fornia group, and official recognition in the 
offing, VITA can look forward to even more 
effective contributions toward improving life 
in parts of the world where hardship has been 
the only way of life for so many years. VITA’s 
officers and sponsors deserve the utmost 
credit for an imaginative and far-reaching 
attack on such hardships. 


Rent Supplement Program Deserves Con- 
tinued Support of Congress 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
year and a half, we have seen a new 
partnership develop between private en- 
terprise and the Federal Government in 
working to meet the great housing need 
among low-income families. 

This partnership was created through 
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the rent supplement program, and has 
proved that cooperation between the 
private and public sectors can result in 
substantial progress in meeting the low- 
income housing demand. 

Since the first allocation by Congress 
for the rent supplement program in 1966, 
some 554 projects with more than 42,000 
units have been provided to low-income 
families. 

The $65 million requested by the Pres- 
ident for the program for fiscal year 1969 
will make another 72,500 housing units 
available for the poor. These are families 
with incomes eligible for public housing 
in the area, the elderly, the handicapped, 
the widowed—the disadvantaged fam- 
ilies whose misfortune is compounded 
and intensified by slum living. 

Rent supplements provide an incen- 
tive to these families because it does not 
force them to move back to the slums 
when their incomes exceed public hous- 
ing limits. Instead, the supplement is 
eliminated and the family pays the eco- 
nomic rent itself while continuing in 
their home. 

Thousands of unfortunate Americans 
face the daily problems of deplorable 
housing conditions. They are denied the 
basic amenities of privacy and decency. 
By approving the President’s request we 
will be moving toward the goal of sound 
homes for all Americans. 

A partnership such as the rent supple- 
ment program must be continued and 
expanded for the health and welfare of 
our people. 

When we have the opportunity to vote 
on appropriations for this program, I 
hope my fellow Members will not hesi- 
tate to authorize the full $65 million 
asked for by the administration. 


Support for President Johnson’s Program 
To Meet the Threat to Our Cities 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, we are at a 
time in our history when, as a nation, we 
must make a firm decision on the future 
of our cities. To do nothing is to insure 
a tragedy that will dwarf anything we 
have experienced in the past. To tem- 
porize now, to delay, to fail to act posi- 
tively on the recommendations of the 
President can only exacerbate the criti- 
cal problems that threaten the existence 
of our major cities. I am not the pur- 
veyor of a doomsday message, but one 
has only to look about him, to read the 
newspapers or watch television, to know 
with unshakable certainty that our cities 
are sick with an illness that will not be 
cured by anything less than a massive 
effort to save them. Without this effort 
on the part of the National Government, 
our cities will rot like apples fallen to 
the ground and left ungathered. 

A blight has settled over the tall spires 
that form the skylines of our cities and 
it is seeping into every pore of the cities’ 
bodies. Physically, morally, and spiritual- 
ly, our cities have become tarnished. 
The bright beacons that once attracted 
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commerce and people have been per- 
mitted to grow dim as the cities stag- 
gered from decade to decade under the 
weight of mounting problems. 

The tide is running against the cities, 
and it must be reversed if we are to save 
them.. Should our urban areas be 
strangled by the welter of problems that 
now confront them, and will confront 
them in the future, we will be guilty of 
complicity in the destruction of one of 
our most valuable resources—our great 
cities. We should not waste precious time 
in debate on rural interests as opposed 
to urban interests. What we are con- 
cerned with here is a common interest. 
It is important that our cities, with all 
their attributes, with all that they con- 
tribute to our Nation, receive the aid they 
need so urgently. To have our cities fall 
into further decay is unthinkable. The 
recommendations made by the President 
address themselves to critical problems 
and offer workable solutions. I urge that 
they be adopted as a step in the right 
direction. 

The vision of urban renewal is one of 
a new city, free of pollution and conges- 
tion, slum housing, and blighted business 
districts. But the vision is also one of a 
free and happy people. To this end, we 
must see that the President’s antipoverty 
proposals are not forgotten. 

The President, in his housing message 
today, has asked the Congress for the 
full $2.18 billion appropriation for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in fiscal 
year 1969. 

This is the human side of the urban 
renewal we seek and the President’s re- 
quest should be granted in full. 


Personal Explanation 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
serving as one of the two official dele- 
gates from the Congress of the United 
States to the 22d session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations during 
the period of September 16 to December 
20, 1967, I was naturally not able to an- 
swer all rollcalls in the House. During 
this period, however, I secured pairs 
whenever possible. 

On those bills when pairs were not 
possible, I wish to state that had I been 
personally present I would have voted as 
ot indicated on the following 

ills: 

House Joint Resolution 888, continu- 
ing appropriations: On the motion to 
adopt the section which required a $9 
billion reduction in budget fiscal 1968 
obligations for the executive branch, 
December 11, I would have voted “yea.” 

House Joint Resolution 936, bill mak- 
ing continuing appropriations for Fed- 
eral agencies and programs not yet cov- 
ered in regular fiscal year 1968 appropri- 
tions bills: On passage of the bill, 
November 28, I would have voted “yea.” 

H.R. 13706, farm loan interest rates. 
On the Patman motion to recommit the 
bill with instructions to limit its provi- 
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sions to a 2-year period, November 29, 
I would have voted “nay.” 

H.R. 4765 establishes special rules for 
the income tax treatment of distribution 
by companies which become bank hold- 
ing companies under Public Law 89-485. 

On adoption of the conference report 
on the bill to allow a favorable tax ad- 
justment for shareholders of Financial 
General Corp., and to provide $22 million 
in tax rebates for American Motors 
Corp., December 12, I would have voted 
“nay” because of dangers to the regular 
legislative process. 

S. 1003 authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to issue standards on the 
flammability of fabrics used in clothing 
or interior furnishings. On passage of 
the bill, November 27, I would have voted 
“yea.” 

H.R. 12603 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to make agreements and 
leases with a private company for a Na- 
tional Visitors Center in Washington, 
D.C. On passage of the bill, November 
27, I would have voted “yea.” 

S. 2171, Subversiye Activities Control 
Act amendments. On adoption of the 
conference report, December 13, I would 
have voted “yea.” 

H.R. 12080, Social Security Amend- 
ments for 1967. On adoption of the con- 
ference report, December 13, I would have 
voted “yea.” 

H.R. 10595, bill restricting the role of 
federally insured banks and thrift insti- 
tutions in a state lottery. On adoption of 
the conference report, December 12, I 
would have voted “yea.” 

H.R. 7977, Postal rate and Federal pay 
increase bill. On the motion to accept 
conference version of the bill, December 
11, I would have voted “yea.” 

H.R. 12144, Federal Meat Inspection 
Act. On adoption of conference report, 
December 6, I would have voted “yea.” 


Commends Senior Citizens of 
Four Freedoms House 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, the Four 
Freedoms House of Seattle, sponsored 
by four major international trade unions 
to provide comfort and convenience to 
the elderly in the Seattle area, is setting 
an example of involvement for all the 
elderly in the United States. Four Free- 
doms is not only a living group, they are a 
force for good throughout the com- 
munity. 

They are involved in many projects, 
one of the biggest of which is their Pat 
Smith Hospital project. They take great 
pride in their project which they have 
been involved in for nearly a year, as the 
following excerpts from their February 
newsletter explains: 

Tue Pat SMITH HOSPITAL PROJECT: 
Kontum HOSPITAL FUND 

It is with pride we inform those of you who 
may be relatively new residents, of a project 
not yet one year in existence here at the 
Four Freedoms, which has captivated the 
hands as well as the hearts of many of us 
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who are determined not “to be dead before 
we die”, and we consider it a privilege to de- 
vote two hours or more, weekly, of our time 
in preparing and rolling bandages made from 
old sheets for Seattles own Dr. Pat Smith who 
has already given eight years of her life and 
talents to the primitive and disease-ridden 
Montagnards of Kontum, South Vietnam, 
bringing them medical care and comfort. 

Dr. Patricia Smith was born and raised 
in the Ballard district and was graduated 
from Seattle University in 1948. She received 
her M.D. from the University of Washington 
School of Medicine in 1955. After internship 
at Cincinnati General Hospital she worked 
for two and one half years at one of the 
Miner’s Memorial Hospitals in McDowell, 
Kentucky, deep in the coal mining area of 
Appalachia. Having heard of the even more 
pressing needs for medical care in the under- 
developed countries, she volunteered for 
service overseas and was asked to go to 
Kontum in 1959. Since then Dr. Pat has 
succeeded in expanding a leprosarium out- 
side of Kontum. It was the only thing which 
even offered anything resembling a medical 
facility and this she expanded to village 
clinics. In 1960 a small dispensary was opened 
in Kontum and in 1963 a hospital with forty 
beds was added. This latter addition was 
made possible thru the German Bishops Re- 
lief Fund, various other relief organizations 
and drug companies. Two nurses from Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, had also, by this time, 
arrived to assist her and as Dr. Pat had suc- 
ceeded during the months of the hospital con- 
struction in establishing a rapport with the 
Montagnards, she found herself “in busi- 
ness,” 

Descendants of the aborigines of Vietnam, 
the Montagnards even today live at the low- 
est level of human existence and suffer from 
some of the worst diseases known to man. 
The leprosy rate alone is one of the highest 
in the world—as many as 10% in some areas 
are afflicted with the disease and tubercu- 
losis runs a close second, Ignorance, super- 
stition and malnutrition, too, exist in fan- 
tastically high rates, so the problem of treat- 
ing these people is an immense one. 

Dr. Pat's Minh-Quy Hospital is located 
about 4 km from the provincial capital of 
Kontum, in the highlands near the Laotian 
border where the chief emphasis of the 
hospital has always been to care for the 
needs of the Montagnard tribespeople, the 
very poor amongst the Vietnamese popula- 
tion of Kontum are also admitted for care, 
the only criterion for help being real medical 
and financial need. No charge of any kind 
is made for either in-patient or out-patient 
service, medicine or food, altho the patients 
are asked when possible, to bring their own 
food with them. Many of the patients’ entire 
families accompany them and have come 
from as far away as 75 miles to be treated 
by “The Big One” as she is referred to by 
the smali statured Montagnards. The family 
makes itself “at home” outside of the hos- 
pital doors and remains until the patient is 
discharged. 

Since our first working session of Dr. Pat’s 
helpers on April 12, 1967, we have turned in 
the following supplies to the Kontum Hos- 
pital Fund Center at 824 Broadway, Seattle, 
Wash. 

135 hospital growns—converted from used 
shirts; 117 bundles of rolled bandages—or 
approx. 10,000 bandages torn from used 
sheets; 47 knitted bandages; 349 surgical 
drapes; 13 Ace bandages—donated; 22 car- 
tons misc. & supplies from N.W. Hospital; 
90 instrument wraps; 17 sweaters—donated; 
4 bags—soap—donated; 39 towels & wash 
cloths—donated; 4 blankets—donated; 91 
misc. items, i.e., underwear, suit, coat, 
dresses, sox, etc. 


Mr. Speaker, as the foregoing explains, 
this Four Freedoms project has been a 
big help to Dr. Smith in Vietnam. Mem- 
bers of the Four Freedoms House have 
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heard repeatedly that their supplies are 
anticipated with pleasure by the patients 
at Kontum. 

I commend the work and energy of 
these fine citizens of Seattle who are do- 
nating so much of themselves to the 
betterment of their fellow man. Four 
Freedoms was originally organized to 
provide freedom from want and fear and 
to insure the freedoms of speech and 
worship for its members. It has become 
in addition a major source of good will 
in the Seattle area, parceling out much 
more to the world than it is getting. 

It is an excellent example of what in- 
fluence our most experienced citizens can 
have on their community. 


The Mail Doesn’t Go Through 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, there is great 
concern among my constituents these 
days over the deterioration of mail serv- 
ice. An editorial in the February 18 issue 
of the Topeka Capital-Journal, “The 
Mail Doesn’t Go Through,” gives voice 
to the frustration of these people when 
they experience delays and mistakes in 
mail handling. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I bring this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues, as follows: 

THE MAIL Dogsn’r Go THROUGH 


Mail service is getting worse, not better, 
since postage rates went up a few weeks ago. 

Business people and householders are 
griping. Frequently when several get together 
they exchange stories of how long it takes to 
get mail these days. 

In a recent gathering, a Topeka woman 
whose daughter lives in Emporia, said she 
received a letter Feb. 14 which had been 
mailed to her Feb. 7. It was a week on its 
Wway—about 60 miles. 

A man told about getting two airmail 
letters, one from Chicago, the other from 
New York, both posted Feb. 14. They were 
delivered Feb. 16. Flights from both cities 
require only hours. 

Many complaints are about late delivery 
of magazines. Some mail patrons say weekly 
magazines which used to be delivered Tues- 
day now arrive Thursday, sometimes Friday. 

Mistakes in delivery seem to be more 
frequent lately. One of the worst examples 
related during a gripe session concern a 
sailor home on leave and with orders to re- 
port on a certain date to San Diego. The day 
before he was to leave, a neighbor two doors 
away handed him a letter which had been 
put in his mailbox while he was away over 
a weekend. It was a change of orders, direct- 
ing the sailor to report next day to a different 
ship at Long Beach. 

Kansans living in smaller towns than 
Topeka say mail delivery is becoming more 
erratic with discontinuance of mail cars and 
trains to their areas. 

Take Leoti, in Western Kansas, as an ex- 
ample. It had twice-a-day mail from the 
Colorado Eagle, but that train quit running 
in 1966. Now mail takes at least a day longer 
and may suffer even longer delays in the 
complex air and truck connections between 
Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Patrons realize the post office is being 
flooded with mail these days, but this is not 
their personal concern, What they want is 
the service they used to have and to which 
they think they are entitled—especially since 
postage rates went up. 
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Two Big Days Due in March for Labor’s 
Pat O’Malley 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, dignitaries from all over the country 
will converge on Cleveland to honor a 
great labor leader, a great human 
being—Mr. Patrick J, O'Malley, who will 
retire as the regional director of the 
United Auto Workers for the past 19 
years. 

On the wall behind Pat O’Malley’s desk 
in the UAW office in Cleveland, he 
proudly displays a picture of the Hon- 
orable Jonn W. McCormack inscribed 
with these words: “You are a great labor 
leader and a great American.” 

Pat O’Malley’s career has been varied 
and he has been involved in every im- 
portant fight for the laboring man’s 
rights in the Cleveland area during its 
most critical period of development. 

I wish to congratulate Pat on his un- 
stinting record of service to his brothers 
of all the trade union movements and to 
the people of America. My family and I 
join thousands of people of my commu- 
nity in wishing Pat and his wife and 
family very happy and healthy years to 
come. 

I am pleased to insert at this point in 
the Recorp a biographical article which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
on Sunday, February 25, 1968: 

Two Bra Days IN MARCH For Labor's 

Pat O'MALLEY 
(By William F. Miller) 

Two “Patrick Days” will be observed in 
Cleveland next month—the traditional one 
for the Irish saint and the other for Patrick 
J, O'Malley, an Irish-American labor leader 
who is retiring. 

Gathering in the grand ballroom of Hotel 
Sheraton-Cleveland for a testimonial dinner 
on March 30 will be an estimated 1,600 friends 
of. O'Malley, including Walter P. Reuther, 
United Auto Workers president, Gov. James 
A. Rhodes and Mayor Carl B. Stokes. 

They will honor a vibrant leader who has 
headed the UAW here for 19 years as regional 
director. O’Malley is retiring when he reaches 
65 April 29. 

At the union’s May convention in Atlantic 
City, six young tigers will be fighting for the 
job. It is one scrap O'Malley plans to observe 
from ringside. The choice of his successor, he 
says, is up to the delegates representing 
70,000 members in Northeast Ohio and North- 
west Pennsylvania. He will make no endorse- 
ments. 

Although the union’s constitution provides 
for a mandatory retirement if age 65 is 
reached before the convention, a date 
O'Malley misses by two weeks, he said he 
would not have sought reelection had it been 
otherwise. 

“It’s time for younger leadership in the 
region,” he said, pointing out the regional 
directorship, as well as his job as president of 
the 200,000-member Cleveland AFL-CIO Fed- 
eration of Labor (CFL) are very demanding. 

He will hold on to the reins of the CFL 
until elections at the year’s end. Whether he 
seeks reelection to that post is another 
matter. 

There is little question that important 
union officials here would like to see O’Mal- 
ley continue as CFL chief. The rank-and- 
file delegates who meet monthly in Hotel 
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Manger have supported their leader in nearly 
all issues since he took over the merged 
AFL-CIO in 1958. 

„O'Malley has done more to improve the 
image of labor in Cleveland than any other 
man and he should stay in the job,” said one. 

A complicating factor is the very real pos- 
sibility the UAW may pull out of the labor 
federation. O'Malley could easily affiliate 
with another union and get over that tech- 
nicality. 

O’Malley would like to remain as CFL pres- 
ident, but he has made no decision. He is in 
good health and vigorous. 

No other labor official has the rapport he 
has with business, civic and political bigwigs. 
He sits as a member or trustee on many 
community boards. 

One of the best yarns about O’Malley— 
known for his wit and warm personality— 
concerns an event one Sunday morning at 
the famous St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York. 

O'Malley and two friends were at mass 
during a break in an AFL-CIO convention. 
They were separated in the cathedral but 
his friends spotted him with the chief usher. 

“But I can’t pass the collection plate,” 
O'Malley was heard to say, “I'm not a mem- 
ber here, just a visitor.” 

The elderly stern usher glared at O'Malley 
and said: “You're Irish, you got an honest 
looking face and you are going to do it.” 
He did. 

He made the union his life work, he said, 
because: 

“The labor movement has always been for 
people, making a better life for them. The 
movement has brought dignity for the work- 
ing man, giving him the right to sit across 
the table from his superiors and adjust 
grievances and wrongs. 

Looking back to the early days, he ad- 
mits at times he had doubts whether the 
union would be able to inspire the forces and 
array the power to face great industrial 
empires. 

The succes of today is a sweet experience, 
he said. 

His greatest desire, he said, was to improve 
the image of the labor movement so people 
would know what it is really about. 

Born and reared on a farm in Achill, 
County Mayo, Ireland, O’Malley came to 
Cleveland at 21 in 1924, 

As a friend commented, “Had O'Malley 
stayed in Ireland he probably would have 
been shot.” 

O’Malley was a member of the Irish Re- 
publican Army battling the English and it is 
a period that he does not like to discuss. 

Ironically, two years ago he was invited 
and spent three weeks at Oxford University 
in England taking part in an important semi- 
nar. When he was 17, he had worked in a 
coal mine near Oxford after school. 

Returning to the family farm, he planned 
for his eventual trip to America. An older 
sister who lived here paved the way. 

Those who knew him then say he was a 
shy, thin-skinned boy who knew how to use 
his fists and enjoyed a good fight. 

He got his first job in the mailing room 
of The Plain Dealer. 

Three other jobs at various companies fol- 
lowed quickly, his quick temper getting him 
in trouble. This is another period O’Malley 
likes to forget. 

But 1928 was an important year. He mar- 
ried the former Mary Masterson and landed 
a job with White Motor Co. and cooled his 
Irish temper. He worked as an inventory 
clerk and timekeeper. 

Those were the days when he first got ac- 
tive in the West Side Irish-American Club 
and played soccer for the Celtics, marched in 
the back of the St. Patrick Day parades and 
played bagpipes in a marching band. Later, 
when he made his reputation in the labor 
movement he was chosen grand marshal of 
the traditional Irish parade. 

When the old CIO union organized at 
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White Motor in 1933, O’Malley was among 
the first to sign up, but was not in the fore- 
front of leadership. 

\Vhile at White, he planned a career as a 
certified public accountant, attending night 
school for three years at West Technical High 
School. 

O'Malley says he was harassed by fellow 
unionists about his Irish brogue and his 
Catholicism. Rather than reverting to his 
fists to settle the matter as he had on earlier 
jobs, he began running for union office, for- 
getting his CPA aspirations. 

He was elected union steward, a member 
of the bargaining committee, recording sec- 
retary and finally president of Local 32 in 
1947. It was all voluntary work while holding 
down his regular job. Along the way he 
helped throw Communists out of the union. 

His leadership at Local 32 launched him 
into the presidency of the Cleveland Indus- 
trial Union Council a year later, a post he 
held until 1950. 

O'Malley always rejected and fought Com- 
munism. The free enterprise system, he be- 
lieved was the best system and collective bar- 
gaining and unions could improve it. 

A Reuther man from beginning, O'Malley 
was elected at the Milwaukee convention as 
regional director in 1949. Hundreds of his 
supporters carried him down the street in 
a union-style parade while his wife tagged 
along crying. Since then he has sat in the 
high executive council of the UAW. 

As his prestige grew, he was one of the 
architects that brought about the merger 
here of the AFL-CIO in 1958 when he was 
elected president. 

Three years later, a fight over the expul- 
sion of the late William Finegan, CFL secre- 
tary, after Finegan’s conviction for federal 
tax evasion, resulted in AFL-CIO President 
George Meany placing the federation in 
trusteeship for seven months, 

O'Malley pulled the troops together, with 
Sebastian Lupica as secretary-treasurer, and 
himself as president, and again set the fed- 
eration on a straight course. 

The testimonial dinner will be a first class 
thank you. At his side will be his wife, his 
two married daughters, Mrs, Patricia Rattay 
and Mrs. Nancy McNamara, their husbands 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Presbyterian Declaration of Conscience on 
the War 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr, Speak- 
er, the United Presbyterian Church, 
which is the largest Presbyterian body 
in the United States, issued a declara- 
tion of conscience at their last general 
assembly calling the Vietnam war the 
most urgent moral issue facing our Na- 
tion. This church group is seeking com- 
mon cause with the other church bodies 
of our country, and they are finding this 
common cause in realizing that they 
must bring their conscience to bear on 
the moral issue of the Vietnam war. 

They have called upon all men of good 
will everywhere—and I know that all of 
us here in this body are, indeed, men of 
good will—to join in an effort to bring to 
an end the hostilities in Vietnam. As 
Representatives of our constituents— 
who are, for the most part, members of 
one church or another—we have a re- 
sponsibility to give serious attention to 
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such a declaration of conscience when it 

regards a matter that leaves none of us 

unaffected. 

Furthermore, it is in our interest that 
we listen when the spiritual leaders are 
calling their church members to action 
in accord with what is moral. With this 
in mind, I put this statement before you, 
believing that it is worthy of wide con- 
cern: 

A DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE TO THE CON- 
GREGATIONS OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH FROM THE 179TH GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY 


“Grace be unto you, and peace from God 
the Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ” 

There is no moral issue more urgently 
confronting our church and nation than the 
war in Vietnam, The hour is late; the church 
dare not remain silent. We must declare our 
conscience. 

We share widely-held feelings of sadness 
that steps were taken in the past which have 
involved our nation in its present difficulty. 
Although each step was taken with hope 
it would be the last, their cumulative re- 
sult has brought us to an agonizing 
dilemma. On the one hand, we cannot re- 
sponsibly withdraw our military forces 
unilaterally from Vietnam. On the other 
hand, further escalation seems to us to raise 
the spectre of World War III and the possi- 
bility of a nuclear holocaust. 

A. We recognise that our leaders desire 
an end to the war, and believe that their 
motives for pursuing the war are those of 
honorable men, We must nevertheless de- 
clare our deep misgiving at the policy of 
military escalation (further steps being 
taken during the week of this Assembly) 
which leads the world daily closer to the 
danger of wider war. Acts of escalation tend 
to commit us to further acts of escalation 
and may lessen the possibility of settlement 
by negotiation. 

B. We realize that a decision to change 
national policy in the midst of military con- 
flict is an agonizing one for the President and 
his advisors, Nevertheless, in the light of the 
increasing cost and peril of our present 
course of escalation we ask for ourselves and 
our nation: 

1. The moral courage to acknowledge our 
obligation, as the stronger nation, to act 
first taking initiatives that will create a 
climate of trust leading finally to the nego- 
tiating table; 

2. The recognition that with such in- 
formation and such insights as we now pos- 
sess, it appears that the immediate need is 
an alternate to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Mindful of the fact that our forces have 
already interrupted the bombing on several 
occasions for varying periods of time, we 
nevertheless urge our government to con- 
sider again cessation of bombing as one 
tangible evidence of our desire to negotiate. 

3, Renewed attempts to get all parties 
concerned to seek arbitration of the war 
through the United Nations, to accept its 
decisions as final, and to cooperate with the 
United Nations in assuring peace by means 
of an international peace-keeping force on 
the scene; 

4. Exploration of other alternatives, such 
as a purely defensive war behind a fortified 
demilitarized zone in South Vietnam with 
the subesquent pacification of the South 
Vietnamese countryside. 

We understand this Declaration of Con- 
science to be required of us by our Con- 
fession of 1967: “the search for cooperation 
and peace . requires the pursuit of fresh 
and responsible relations across every line 
of conflict even at risk to national security.” 
Just as our present policy of escalation in- 
volves risk, so also does a policy of deescala- 
tion. We believe it is a risk we must take for 
the sake of the future of mankind. 

C. We call upon members of every rell- 
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gious faith and communion, and upon all 
men of good will everywhere, to make com- 
mon cause with us in an effort to bring 
about an end to the war. As we do so: 

1. We must continue to affirm the moral- 
ity of dissent. Increasing numbers of cit- 
izens, including some in high office, are 
equating dissent with disloyalty. 

The enemy can always misunderstand the 
meaning of dissent. We, however, must affirm 
unequivocally that the right of dissent is 
the lifeblood of democracy. We also affirm 
unequivocally that the first mandate under 
which the church lives is the mandate, 
“You shall have no other Gods before me” 
(Ex. 20:3). We acknowledge that “The 
church which identifies the sovereignty of 
any one nation or any one way of life with 
the cause of God denies the Lordship of 
Christ and betrays its calling” (Confession 
of 1967). 

We remind ourselves and other citizens 
addressing themselves to public questions 
that we must speak in an informed way, 
and must avoid impugning the loyalty or 
integrity of those with whom we disagree. 
We call for candor on the part of policy- 
makers, and abandonment of cliches and 
slogans, in order that there may be a frank 
facing of the extent and limitations of our 
national interest in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia. 

2. We must continue to affirm the morality 
of restraint. We recognize that our military 
actions have been conducted with a high 
degree of restraint in comparison to the 
military power we possess. Nevertheless, we 
are dismayed that as the war gathers mo- 
mentum this restraint shows signs of erosion. 
Our people seem willing to accept as normal 
today what was unthinkable yesterday. We 
recoil from rash proposals to use nuclear 
weapons, or to invade the North, We deplore 
the increasing willingness at home to justify 
inhumane acts because the enemy also com- 
mits them. We mourn the fact that although 
we had hoped to be in Vietnam to liberate 
its people, our use of modern weapons is 
increasingly destructive both to that people 
and to their country. 

3. We must break new moral ground in 
courage and in ecumenical action. Let men 
of all faiths pray that our nation will have 
the moral courage to undertake those steps 
of redirection. 

We support the concern over Vietnam al- 
ready expressed by many Jewish groups, by 
Protestant and Orthodox bodies such as the 
World Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches, and join in the plea of 
Pope Paul VI that “men must come together 
and get down to sincere negotiations. Things 
must be settled now, even at the cost of 
some loss or inconvenience, for later they may 
have to be settled at the cost of immense 
harm and enormous slaughter that cannot 
even be imagined now.” 

4. We must declare our conscience at what- 
ever cost. We recognize that if our military 
escalation is not reversed, the time may come 
when those who dissent because they seek 
peace will be placed under even greater pres- 
sure, and that the possibility of significant 
influence by the church on public policy 
will have disappeared. Should that time come, 
we urge our corporate church and our indi- 
vidual church members to exercise the voice 
of conscience, so that faithful witness may 
be rendered to God's reconciliation in Jesus 
Christ, which is the only ground of peace. 

The above “Declaration of Conscience” was 
adopted by the 179th General Assembly. The 
General Assembly also adopted the following 
resolution: 

That the General Assembly seek through 
the National Council of Churches the widest 
possible participation of all faiths in a Day 
of Prayers for Peace in Vietnam on a date 
to be mutually agreed upon as soon as possi- 
ble; and that in United Presbyterian con- 
gregations the Declaration of Conscience be 
read on the Sunday nearest that date, and 
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that United Presbyterians be urged to fast on 
that Sunday and receive offerings for civilian 
victims of the war, offering prayers for all 
persons caught in this tragic struggle. 

When a date has been decided upon, a no- 
tice will be sent immediately to all pastors. 

Offerings received on the Day of Prayers for 
Peace in Vietnam are to be transmitted to the 
Central Receiving Agency, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 10027. 


George Washington Ballard 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I just recently learned of the 
retirement of a dear friend of mine—a 
man who is greatly respected by many 
of us who have participated in politics 
in California, I refer to George Wash- 
ington Ballard, who, from 1952 until his 
retirement last month, was State repre- 
sentative of the California legislative 
board of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

George Ballard was especially highly 
regarded by members of the California 
State Legislature, several of whom now 
serve in this House of Representatives. 
I insert in the Recor at this time a few 
remarks relating to Mr. Ballard’s back- 
ground and accomplishments: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BALLARD 

Born in Vinida, Cherokee Nation, Indian 
Territory, February 22, 1904. Father, Henry 
Clay Ballard; Mother, Alma (Parks) Ballard. 
He was entered on the rolls as a Cherokee 
Newborn, card No, 1521 and Davis Roll No. 
1556 as 5/32 Cherokee. 

He was reared in Afton, Oklahoma, and 
attended public schools there. While in 
school, he was considered the school poli- 
tician and was always active in everying 
going on. He went to work for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railroad in his teens as a call 
boy and then as a switchman and brakeman. 
He worked his way west working on various 
railroads until he reached San Bernardino, 
California, where he went to work as a brake- 
man on the Santa Fe’s Los Angeles Division 
and joined the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Lodge No. 278. 

He was elected Vice President in 1937 of 
Lodge No. 278 and President in 1938. He was 
also elected for three successive terms as the 
lodge’s Local Legislative Representative, 1939 
to 1952. Elected Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the California Legislative 
Board in 1945. Also in 1945, he was elected 
delegate to the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen's national convention and re- 
elected to the same office in 1949 and was 
a member of the BRT Grand Lodge for eight 
years. In 1952, he was elected State Repre- 
sentative and was re-elected three times 
thereafter and served in this office until 
January, 1968. 

California laws protecting railroad operat- 
ing employees that were put into effect dur- 
ing his tenure are considered some of the 
most progressive in the United States and 
Canada, and in many instances, they are 
being used by other State Representatives in 
their efforts to secure better legislation in 
some of the other states. His work in the 
field of railroad safety for operating employ- 
ees is a record that will be hard to equal. 

For many years George W. Ballard has been 
active in California politics. He was elected 
a member of the San Bernardino County 
Central Committee for the years 1942 through 
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1952; Vice Chairman County Central Com- 
mittee 1946 to 1948; member Democratic 
State Central Committee 1942 through 1957; 
36th District State Senatorial Delegate to 
State conventions; Executive Secretary, San 
Bernardino City Democratic Club 1946-48 
and Vice President San Bernardino County 
Democratic Club 1946-48; Executive Director, 
Sheppard for Congress Committee 1946; 
elected delegate to the Democratic National 
Conventions of 1948 and 1952; labor advisor 
to Democratic National Committee 1948 to 
1968. 


Dimensions of Our Dilemma in Vietnam 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the dimen- 
sions of our dilemma in Vietnam are well 
stated in a lead editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 23, 1968. Im- 
plicit in this reasoned exposition of al- 
ternatives is the view that Americans do 
not belong in force in oriental lands 
where, no matter what their mission, 
they are not really welcome, at least for 
long. We have been in Vietnam far too 
long already, with little but grief and 
desolation for the South Vietnamese to 
show for our presence, no matter the ex- 
tent of our commitment to check Com- 
munist aggression. 

Every day brings closer the necessity 
for making an agonizing choice at the 
civilian policy level—between withdraw- 
ing or authorizing the military to fight 
the war to win. Any military man knows 
there can be no military victory as long 
as the Communist enemy’s supply lines 
are left open. Any civilian knows there 
can be no stability or law and order with- 
out a civilian government in Vietnam to 
the policies of which a majority of the 
people are enthusiastically committed. 

Neither of these necessities are fact in 
Vietnam. Until and unless they become 
fact, the salemate will go on—more 
Americans will die—and the United 
States will continue to dissipate its re- 
sources to the great glee of the Soviet 
Union. 

I commend the reading of this editorial 
to all concerned with this truly awful 
dilemma. 

The editorial follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: THE LOGIC OF THE 
BATTLEFIELD 

We think the American people should be 
getting ready to accept, if they haven't al- 
ready, the prospect that the whole Vietnam 
effort may be doomed; it may be falling apart 
beneath our feet. The actual military situa- 
tion may be making academic the philosophi- 
cal arguments for the intervention in the 
first place. 

Granted, there is an opposite theory, the 
“last gasp” notion that the weeks’-long wave 
of assaults on cities and hamlets is the ene- 
my’s final outburst before greatly decreas- 
ing the war's intensity and coming to the 
bargaining table, Perhaps it will turn out 
that way, but right now the evidence does 
not lend the theory much support. 

Hanoi is believed to have relatively large 
numbers of troops still uncommitted in 
North Vietnam. The Communists appear to 
be getting ample supplies of weapons from 
the Soviet Union and Red China. As long as 
the arms keep coming and there are Viet- 
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namese Communists to use them, you would 
suppose they could keep up the struggle more 
or less indefinitely. Thus far, at least, they 
are showing with a vengeance their ability 
to sow destruction and demoralization every- 
where. 

Meantime the present South Vietnamese 
government, never very impressive, looks 
worse and worse. Most important, the gov- 
ernment can't protect the people even in 
the heart of the cities. The Saigon-US. effort 
to secure villages and woo villagers to the 
government side has been brought to a halt. 
This is a government and a nation in chaos; 
how long can it go on? The failing, it should 
be stressed, is not in U.S. will or valor, but 
basically in something lacking in Vietnam 
itself, 

As for the U.S. military undertaking, the 
current tactic is sad to see: The wholesale 
destruction of towns and cities in order to 
“save” them, killing or making homeless 
refugees out of thousands more civilians. 
While it is certainly true that an American 
commander has to destroy a building or a 
town if he considers it necessary for his sol- 
diers’ safety, the scale on which it is going on 
is hardly endearing the U.S. or Saigon to the 
populace. 

Hence the question: Are developments on 
the ground making hash of our original, 
commendable objectives? 

The U.S. went in to keep South Vietnam 
out of Communist hands, But no matter what 
our forces do, they can’t seem to do that. If 
practically nothing is to be left of govern- 
ment or nation, what is there to be saved 
for what? 

The U.S. also went in to demonstrate to 
Communist China that it couldn’t get away 
with this kind of indirect aggression and that 
it hadn’t better try direct aggression either. 
But the Communists are getting away with 
it; they are putting the mighty U.S. through 
a wringer, and they may be encouraged to 
try more of it. 

Should such be the upshot, that the U.S. 
abandons the effort not because it “should” 
do so but because its purposes have become 
irrelevant in the light of events on the battle- 
field and of Vietnamese politics, let no one 
blink the fact that it will be a disaster. It 
will be a stunning blow to the U.S. and the 
West in the larger struggle with interna- 
tional communism. At home it will be a trau- 
matic experience to have lost a war in which 
thousands of Americans died in vain. 

The only thing is that continuing in cir- 
cumstances so unpre ng could be a 
worse disaster. If it had in fact been possible 
for the U.S. to intervene three years ago 
and accomplish, at reasonable cost, the ob- 
jective of saving South Vietnam, it probably 
would have been well worth doing. But since 
it seems increasingly doubtful that the 
original p can any longer be achieved, 
the logic of the battlefield suggests that the 
U.S. could get forced out of an untenable 
position. 

We don't know that the possibility is being 
squarely faced in Washington; it seems 
rather unlikely. The Administration insists 
that the Communist drives are failing of 
their aims, which Senator Fulbright de- 
scribes as “wholly irrational, a fantastic anal- 
ysis.” President Johnson seems more firmly 
committed to Vietnam than ever. 

Now stubbornness up to a point is a virtue, 
but stubbornness can also go beyond the 
realm of reasonableness. We believe the Ad- 
ministration is dutybound to recognize that 
no battle and no war is worth any price, no 
matter how ruinous, and that in the case of 
Vietnam it may be failing for the simple 
Treason that the whole place and cause is 
collapsing from within. 

Conceivably all this is wrong; conceivably 
the Communists are on the brink of defeat 
and genuine peace talks are about to begin. 
It doesn’t look that way, and as long as it 
doesn’t everyone had better be prepared for 
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the bitter taste of a defeat beyond America’s 
power to prevent. 


Again in Korea—We Weren’t Alert 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Feb, 11, 
1968] 


AGAIN IN KOREA—WE WEREN’T ALERT 
(By Vice Adm. Ruthven E. Libby, USN Ret.) 


The first Korean war caused the precipi- 
ate departure of one secretary of defense from 
the Washington scene by revealing the shock- 
ing state of unreadiness to which he had 
reduced our military establishment by “cut- 
ting the fat but not the muscle.” 

History has now repeated itself in part. 
Robert S. McNamara, the current secretary 
of defense, already is on his way out, but the 
seizure of the Pueblo by North Korea, creat- 
ing the threat of a second Korean war, once 
again revealed the shocking state of unreadi- 
ness to which MeNamara's policies (including 
his fetish of “cost-effectiveness’”) have re- 
duced our military establishment. 

Despite repeated needlings by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee's preparedness in- 
vestigating subcommittee and other com- 
parably competent groups, the Pentagon by 
repeated denials of their revelations and by 
clever public information manipulations has 
contrived to keep an indifferent public pretty 
much in the dark as to the true state of 
affairs. 

But now that same public, a sizable por- 
tion of it now bitterly indignant over what it 
regards as the administration's disgraceful 
failure to act to force North Korea to return 
the Pueblo and her crew, can no longer ignore 
the fact that our military forces, at their 
present strength and levels of equipment, 
would be hard put to it to take on another 
war in addition to the one now raging in 
Vietnam. Nor is the country in any better 
case economically, since sound fiscal and eco- 
nomic programs consistently have been ruled 
out by the Johnson administration because 
they were deemed politically harmful to its 
chances come November. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
sorry state of our military readiness. One 
was the President's insistence for so long that 
the Vietnam war could be handled on a 
“business as usual” basis without requiring 
any cutbacks in his Great Society giveaway 
programs, and the efforts of Secretary Mc- 
Namara, as a loyal member of the President's 
Cabinet, to support this contention. 

The Stennis subcommittee pointed out on 
several occasions that the Pentagon was 
meeting the mushrooming demands of the 
Vietnam war by a widespread robbing of 
Peter to pay Paul—by stripping the forces 
not deployed to Vietnam of their trained 
personnel and most modern equipment, while 
at the same time denying that these raided 
forces had been reduced in combat readiness 
to any appreciable degree. Unfortunately, it 
now turns out that they have been reduced. 

Another factor was the combining of over- 
optimistic estimates by the defense secre- 
tary's Office as to when the war would be 
over and McNamara’s determination to end 
the war with the last bullet and the last 
can of beans in the pipeline. This has meant 
that in many important areas, war produc- 
tion has not kept pace with consumption or 
losses by enemy action. Perforce, then, sup- 
posedly combat-ready Army units in the 
United States have been required to furnish 
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helicopters, tanks, artillery, M-16 rifies and 
other equipment to the depolyed forces with- 
out receiving replacements in kind. Stocks 
of bombs, ammunition and other munitions 
in the United States, severely depleted in 
order to supply the Vietnam demands, have 
not been rebuilt because adequate produc- 
tion lines no longer exist. 

National Guard and Air Force reserve 
units have surrendered most of their modern 
F-100 and F-102 fighter planes and now are 
reduced to F-86s, which are so slow they can 
scarcely get out of their own way. Similarly, 
Army Reserve units are making do with 
obsolescent equipment; even if they become 
proficient in its use, their combat effective- 
ness will be less than it should be. 

At the time of the seizure of the Pueblo, 
U.S. ground and Air Force forces in South 
Korea were inadequate to defend that coun- 
try against a North Korean onslaught. The 
U.S. Air Force had only 24 fighter-bombers, 
and the U.S. Army had only two divisions 
plus supporting troops—about 60,000 men 
in all, compared with 350,000 they had at 
the height of the Korean war. 

It is true that the ROK Army numbers 
more than 500,000, but its equipment is not 
of the best, and two of its crack divisions 
are now fighting in Vietnam. Hasty deploy- 
ment of some Air Force and Navy units to 
the area has improved the situation only 
slightly. 

As for the 750,000 Army troops in the 
continental United States, possibly a third 
could be deployed overseas in a hurry, but 
of these, two armored divisions are marked 
for reinforcement of our NATO forces and 
hence not available for deployment else- 
where. 

Our naval forces already are hard put 
to it to supply combat-ready ships to the 
6th and 7th Fleets; forces can be and have 
been diverted to the Sea of Japan, but 
largely at the expense of the war effort in 
Vietnam. As for the Air Force, something 
more than half of that force, less SAC, 
already is committed to that war. 

So, militarily, we would have trouble tak- 
ing on another war at this time. On the 
economic front the situation is equally pre- 
carious. Unquestionably, the expense of the 
Vietnam war has contributed to the fiscal 
mess we are now in, with its staggering 
budgeted deficits, the prospect of runaway 
inflation, an unmanageable balance of pay- 
ments problem, and a persistent and pow- 
erful foreign attack on the dollar. 

Any hope that the President would urge 
restraint in spending and a return to fiscal 
responsibility was dashed by his budget mes- 
sage calling for an all-time record spending 
program of $186.1 billion and for a planned 
deficit of $8 billion if he gets his 10 per cent 
tax surcharge and a much bigger deficit if 
he does not. Under this frightening proposal 
the already astronomical national debt ceil- 
ing ($358 billion), would have to be raised 
to $363.9 billion by June of next year. 

Why does the President, in times as peri- 
lous as these, urge such a suicidal fiscal pro- 
gram? Well, one of our outstanding fiscal 
experts, New Hampshire’s Alden R. Wells, 
puts it this way: 

“All governments at all times are under 
pressure to spend more money. Present recip- 
ients want more, non-recipients would like 
to participate, idealists want programs at 
no personal sacrifice. Governments also have 
plans for spending in their own interests. To 
enhance their status or security they spend 
money on those who will maintain them in 
office . . To be astonished or angry that 
such pressures exist is unreasonable. To rec- 
ognize that the greater the power of any 
single government, the greater the pressure 
to spend, is to recognize reality.” 

If we are not to become, in fact, the paper 
tiger that our failure to react to the Pueblo 
seizure makes us appear to the world, the 
Congress had better recognize and face the 
hard realities and get to work with some 
constructive action. 
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Porter Henegar, Grand Master of Tennes- 
see Masons and Leader in International 
Masonic Activities, Gives National 
Masonic Tribute to President George 
Washington 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Porter Henegar of McMinnville, 
Tenn.—Grand Master of Tennessee 
Masons and internationally known and 
recognized for his great Masonic work— 
recently paid the official tribute of 
Masonic leaders from throughout the 
world to the memory of our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, on the recent 
Washington birthday observance. 

Delegates attending the recent Masonic 
conference which preceded the ceremony 
at Mount Vernon represented millions of 
Masons throughout the world. Mr. Hene- 
gar was selected to represent this group 
and worldwide Masonry in paying tribute 
to President Washington at his tomb 
where he delivered an eloquent message 
and placed a wreath. 

Mr. Henegar is one of Tennessee’s most 
distinguished and outstanding citizens 
and, I am sure, his remarks will serve 
as an inspiration to my colleagues and 
many Americans. 

I ask, unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to place in the Recorp, excerpts from the 
McMinnville, Tenn., Southern Standard, 
an account of Mr. Henegar’s tribute to 
Washington and his remarks on that 
significant occasion. 

The news account and Mr. Henegar’s 
tribute follow: 

HENEGAR GIVES MASONIC TRIBUTE TO 
WASHINGTON 

A Warren countian, for the first time in 
history, will today pay the official tribute as 
Masonic leaders from throughout North 
America make their annual trek to the tomb 
of George Washington, the nation’s first 
president. 

He will be McMinnville’s Daniel Porter 
Henegar, who this year heads the Masonic 
order in the State of Tennessee. 

Henegar’s selection by the grand masters 
of the Masonic jurisdictions of North Amer- 
ica to pay their tribute to the nation’s first 
president and a past master of Virginia Ma- 
sons was reportedly made several weeks ago, 
but was not revealed until early this week. 

The ceremony will take place sometime to- 
day (Thursday) at Washington’s tomb at 
Mount Vernon, with Henegar being escorted 
to the place of homage by 19 grand masters. 
The homage is made annually by the George 
Washington Masonic National Memorial As- 
sociation on the birthday of the first presi- 
dent. 

Prior to leaving for Washington on Sun- 
day, Henegar termed his selection as speak- 
er for the memorial ceremonies “the great- 
est honor in a lifetime of affiliation with 
Masonry.” 

This week's Masonic sessions in Washing- 
ton are being attended by grand masters of 
Masons throughout the 50 states and Can- 
ada, as well as from a number of other 
countries from around the world. 

The annual sessions coincide with the date 
of Washington’s birthday, and one of the 
nation’s grand masters is selected each year 
to deliver the tribute on behalf of all masters. 
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TEXT OF ADDRESS 


(Eprror’s Note—These are the remarks 
which will be made today by D. Porter 
Henegar of McMinnville, grand master of 
Tennessee Masons, on the occasion of the 
annual visit of Masonic grand masters of 
North America to the tomb of George Wash- 
ington, the nation’s first president and a 
past master of Virginia Masons.) 

“My Distinguished Brothers And Friends: 

“At every level of American government, 
whether local, regional or National, there 
evolves in the mind and heart of an en- 
lightened citizenry a choice of leadership. 
We may call it human instinct, or intelli- 
gence, or the Democratic process, but who 
could fail to associate divine guidance with 
the choice of George Washington to serve 
in the First Continental Congress, to be 
Commander in Chief, to be the soul of the 
Revolution, to be the first President of the 
United States and indeed the ‘Father of His 
Country’. 

“From the beginning when men of honor 
and great wisdom assembled to accomplish 
noble deeds, their first act was to invoke the 
blessings of the deity. Washington said of 
these foundations of freedom. ‘Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest 
por repair: the event is in the hands of 


“It was in this spirit that noble men la- 
bored two centuries ago under the leader- 
ship of George Washington. 

“Today men of less stature, of a less stern 
breed, reject such dependence upon the Di- 
vine Creator. But, Washington’s habitual 
modesty, his prudence and profound wisdom, 
his inborn qualities of leadership and his 
faith in divine guidance have affected the 
life of every individual in this Nation from 
his day until ours. He professed that. ‘It is 
impossible rightly to govern the world with- 
out God and the Bible’. Recent departures 
from this dependence in the interest of the 
‘separation of Church and State’ causes one 
to wonder if we haven’t separated ‘God and 
State’. 

“His zeal for moral as well as military and 
political progress in the establishment of 
this Nation is worthy of emulation in our 
time; it is indeed essential if we are to con- 
tinue as a Republic and as ‘One Nation Un- 
der God’. 

“A realization of his accomplishments, 
without personal concern for political or 
selfish gain, should stir sound and whole- 
some emotions within the heart of every 
American. 

“May the influence of this inspired leader 
and these qualities of true statesmanship 
never disappear from this Nation. May the 
observance of his birthdate spark a rebirth 
of reliance on the one who still rules in the 
affairs of men and Nations. 

“In behalf of the George Washington Ma- 
sonic National Memorial Association and the 
Masons of North America, we place this 
wreath.” 


Why Not Resign, Mr. Gaud? 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Thursday, February 22d issue of the 
Washington Daily News, AID Adminis- 
trator William A. Gaud is quoted as say- 
ing he was as much to blame for the 
Belgian incident as anyone since he is 
responsible for everything that happens 
in the Agency. But, he added, he is giving 
no thought to resigning. 

And I ask, Mr. Speaker, why should 
not Mr. Gaud resign? By his own admis- 
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sion, according to the Daily News story, 
he says he is responsible for everything. 
If this be so, then he is as much respon- 
sible for the scandal as his four top AID 
officials who resigned. 

Mr. Gaud reportedly states that the 
four men did not receive any kickbacks, 
they were not forced to resign, but that 
they did so after being presented with 
“facts that seemed to us to indicate im- 
proper behavior on their part.” 

Is it not “improper behavior” on the 
part of Mr. Gaud for failure to move 
against the Belgian firm after a mid- 
1966 field audit of the contractor’s ac- 
counts showed poor recordkeeping? And 
did not Mr. Gaud concede before a House 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
that neither the Belgian firm nor three 
U.S. repair contractors were properly 
supervised? 

With the amount of money this Gov- 
ernment is spending through AID, surely 
then, the Agency should have a respon- 
sible person in charge, not someone who 
says he is “responsible for everything” 
but deigns to sit back and wait until 
a scandal breaks. 

If four top AID officials can resign 
their livelihood after being presented, as 
Mr. Gaud puts it, “with facts that seemed 
to us to indicate improper behavior on 
their part,” then Mr. Gaud should resign 
for allowing such a scandal to foment. 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Gaud is 
not a responsible person to be in charge 
of such a program. He should resign. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the following 
article to my colleagues: 

Way Nor RESIGN, Mr. GAUD? 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

Agency for International Development of- 
ficials have conceded they waited for nearly 
two years after they first were warned to 
crack down on a Belgian contractor whose 
activities led to a scandal inyolving four top 
AID employes. 

AID Administrator William A, Gaud told 
Congressional investigators they did not 
move against the Belgian firm until late last 
year despite a mid-1966 field audit of the 
contractor’s accounts showing ‘generally 
poor record keeping.” 

Mr. Gaud said he didn’t even know about 
the audit until an agency counsel told him 
of it during yesterday’s hearings before a 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee. The Subcommittee is investigating the 
Belgium scandal and the resignation of the 
top AID officials that resulted from it. 

HAD TO CONCEDE 

Mr. Gaud also was forced to concede that 
neither the Belgian firm nor three other 
U.S. surplus property repair contractors do- 
ing work for AID were “properly supervised.” 
He disclosed that claims for recovery of 
$100,000 each in overpayments have been 
filed against firms in Okinawa and South 
Korea. AID has recovered $59,000 from a con- 
tractor in Japan. 

AID is suing the Belgian firm, J & M Ad- 
riaenssenes, N.V. of Antwerp, for $250,000. 

For the first time, Mr. Gaud officially 
named the four top AID officials who re- 
signed in connection with the investigation 
of the Belgian contract. 

Topping the list was Herbert J. Waters, 
a former aide to Vice President Herbert Hum- 
phrey who at one time was head of mate- 
rial resources for AID. He quit Feb. 15. 

Mr. Waters was an appointee of the late 
President Kennedy. 

THE OTHERS 

Others named by Mr, Gaud were Jack 

K. Woll, director of excess property; Paul 
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H. Scordas, excess property officer, and Orval 
Landis, excess property officer in Antwerp. 

Mr. Gaud, however, emphatically denied 
that the officials received any kickbacks from 
Adriaenssens or that they were forced to 
resign. 

He said they chose to do so after being 
presented with “facts that seemed to us to 
indicate improper behavior on their part.” 

AID officials, besides failing to heed their 
own auditors, also apparently ignored warn- 
ings from the Sub-committee, which early 
last year cited glaring weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies in the handling of the Belgian 
contract. 

Mr. Gaud's admission that the agency was 
slow to act brought a charge from Rep. Mar- 
garet Heckler (R., Mass.) that nothing is 
ever cleaned up until there is a crisis. 

Mrs, Heckler said this scandal and the 
disclosure by Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
that another top AID official has been sus- 
pended pending an investigation of falsified 
travel vouchers, has shaken the public's 
confidence in the program. 

Mr. Gaud said the agency is now trying 
to tighten up supervision of the surplus 
property program. He said he was as much 
to blame for the Belgian incident as any- 
one since he is responsible for everything 
that happens in the agency. 

However, he told reporters after the hear- 
ing, that he is giving no thought to re- 
signing. 


Cong Headquarters in Washington 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Cong now blatantly announce rev- 
olutionary headquarters in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

This may come as no shock to millions 
of alert Americans aghast at our soft- 
on-communism policies and Communist- 
favored Supreme Court decisions. 

And to those undisturbed by these im- 
perialistic plans by the Communist hier- 
archy remember the ultimate in all 
Bolshevik campaigns—the liquidation of 
all anti-Bolshevists who, by necessity, in- 
clude all free men. 

Could the coming plans of the Ameri- 
cong not be a well coordinated scheme to 
neutralize our manpower and security by 
keeping U.S. troops and energies so tied 
down in our own country, that in addi- 
tion to the morale effect on our people, 
we could employ less troop strength to 
aid our allies in the defense against Com- 
munist aggression? 

How much longer, Mr. and Mrs. 
America, before our people see through 
the neutralizing propaganda and call for 
a solution. 3 

Mr. Speaker, I place the special report 
to the New York Times for February 16 
and Paul Scott’s column at this point in 
my remarks: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 16, 1968] 
LEFTISTS AND War Fors SET UP CENTER IN 

CAPITAL—"MOVEMENT” RUNS LIBERATION 

News SERVICE ABOUT ITS ACTIVITIES 

WASHINGTON, February 15.—“Please fill out 
one of these,” said a young girl wearing a 
shawl and long, straight blond hair. She held 
out a pink sheet of paper called “Application 
for Temporary Visa.” 

When a reporter reminded her that he had 
completed the form—with questions includ- 
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ing “Have you ever understated the size of 
the turnout at a demonstration?”—only 
minutes earlier, she sighed, “All these Es- 
tablishment types—man, I just can’t tell 
them apart.” 

The “visa” allowed the reporter recently to 
enter what the occupants of a three-story 
town house at Thomas Circle have sardoni- 
cally named “the liberated zone.” Cardboard 
and wooden signs on the front door an- 
nounce it as the headquarters of the Libera- 
tion News Service, the Washington Free Press 
and Insurgent Printing and Graphics. 

SEEK NEW “LIFE STYLES” 

The building, like many others in cities 
around the country, has become the com- 
munications center of the local segment of 
“the movement“ —a loose coalition of anti- 
war, antidraft and radical left groups that 
profess their goal to be “to build a new kind 
of America” by setting up “alternative life 
styles” to the present ones. 

The new “life styles” involve not only drop- 
ping out of the standard modes of living, but 
also creating new, somewhat utopic modes, 
replete in some cases with cooperative living, 
free-flowing educational systems such as 
those of “free universities,” and simple la- 
bors leaving as much time as possible for 
contemplation and creativity. 

The hope, some members say, is to create 
a viable alternative to simply “joining the 
system.” 

Currently, however, much time and 
rhetoric are spent protesting the war in Viet- 
nam, fighting “the Establishment,” harass- 
ing the “military-industrial complex,” resist- 
ing the draft and “liberating” the poor. 

But since words are the most important 
tools in the battle, especially in planning and 
enlisting support for movement activities 
such as mass protest demonstrations, the 
groups have massed around the weapons— 
duplicating machines, printing presses, un- 
derground newspapers and the latest innova- 
tion, teleprinting machines. 

The machines, rented from Western Union, 
are like those used by many newspapers and 
companies for long-distance communication, 
They were set up by the Liberation News 
Service, which was established last August 
to provide news of movement activities to 
a proliferating assortment of underground 
weekly newspapers and college student pub- 
lications. 


MACHINES IN THREE CITIES 


So far, machines have been installed in 
Washington, Chicago and Berkeley, Calif. An- 
other is to be set up in New York in a “few 
days,” and others are planned by groups in 
cities in this country, Canada and possibly 
Europe, according to the founders. 

The directors of the news service, Marshall 
I. Bloom, 23 years ago, and Raymond A. 
Mungo, 21, both former college newspaper 
editors, say they plan to send special articles 
daily over the wire service as the number of 
machines grows. 

The news service mails articles, poems, 
essays, book reviews and photographs to 
about 150 underground newspapers and 
about 90 college newspapers, according to 
Mr. Bloom, He said these are noncommercial 
publications that subscribe at a rate of $180 
a year. The rate for regular newspapers and 
other commercial publications is $325 a year. 
He said there had been no takers, although 
some get it free. 

The service operates on a shoestring with 
the 12-member volunteer staff in Washing- 
ton living on savings and part-time jobs, Mr. 
Bloom said. 

While they have no commercial sub- 
scribers, six radio stations receive the service 
and Mr. Bloom claims a reading and listening 
audience of more than 4.6 million. 

Generally, news is donated by correspond- 
ents at college and underground newspapers 
around the country. Articles are duplicated 
on multicolored sheets of paper in the base- 
ment and mailed to subscribers. 
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RECENT MAILINGS 

A recent mailing, jokingly titled, “All the 
Dirt That’s Fit—A News Roundup for the 
Nation's Dispossessed,“ contained articles on 
an antiwar protest at President Johnson's 
church, a “gigantic bust” or drug raid in 
Washington, a philosopher rejected as a 
visiting professor at Boston University, ar- 
rests of members of a Mexican “liberation 
movement,” a demonstration against Navy 
recruiters at Oberlin College in Ohio, and 
several on draft resisters. 

Mr. Bloom estimates that nearly 200 un- 
derground newspapers such as The Middle 
Earth in Iowa City, Iowa, The Oracle in San 
Francisco and The East Village Other in New 
York have sprouted in the last two years. 

In addition, he said, there are similar pub- 
lications in high schools. 


BLAcK MILITANTS’ BATTLE PLANS BEING 
CIRCULATED 
(By Paul Scott) 

WasHINGTON.—The “battle plans” of black 
militants being studied by President John- 
son’s Commission on Civil Disorders are as 
foreboding for America as those captured 
from the Viet Cong in advance of their re- 
cent “terror attacks” against cities in South 
Vietnam. 

These documents, now being circulated 
openly among black militant and Commu- 
nist groups in the country, call for the 
creation of conditions for revolution and 
guerrilla warfare in major U.S. cities this 
year by the disruption of all types of public 
services. 

The strategy provides for “massive action 
and propaganda campaigns” to convince 
both dwellers of the slums and persons liv- 
ing in the suburbs that “government on 
every level is ineffectual and helpless to act.” 

As an integral part of this campaign, black 
militant groups are being urged to “take 
control or form neighborhood organizations 
or institutions” in order to obtain funds for 
their “action programs” from the federal 
government, foundations, and national 
church organizations. 

Commission members are particularly in- 
terested in one document being circulated 
by Stokely Carmichael, the pro-Castro mili- 
tant, and the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

It bluntly states that “the insurrections 
last July have done what everyone in Amer- 
ica for 30 years had thought impossible; 
mass action has convulsed the society and 
brought normal government to a halt... 

“Militant blacks have stolen the center 
stage from the liberal elite, which is to say 
that the old order has been shattered,” the 
document continues. “It is at once obvious 
that the period of great danger is just begin- 
ning in America.” 

Advancing the Cause—Another of the Car- 
michael documents outlines how the so- 
called moderate and front groups are to be 
used to protect black militants and create 
chaos, stating: 

“These groups will be used to demand that 
the huge amounts of money necessary for 
reconstruction of the cities be made avail- 
able to neighborhood institutions as they 
emerge. 

“They should insist that under no condi- 
tions should the local police, state militia, 
or federal forces be permitted to act like a 
conquering army. They should respond to 
any looting by calling for a ‘free merchan- 
dise day,’ throwing open the stores, and 
having the government reimburse the mer- 
chants. 

“They should continue to demand for an 
immediate end to the Vietnam war, which 
would release the money needed for the re- 
construction of the cities.” 

Even more explosive than those documents 
is one prepared by Robert F. Williams, a 
fugitive from North Carolina now living in 
Red China. It provides for the formation of 
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“a tightly-organized and highly mobile un- 
derground guerrilla force.” 

This document, circulated among black 
militant leaders since early January, makes 
no secret of the eventual objective, stating: 

“The American economy and its delicate 
and automated society cannot withstand 
any sustained and violent dislocation. Mas- 
sive violent disruption would set off a chain 
reaction that would fragment the entire na- 
tion and usher in an all-consuming state of 
anarchy. Out of the ashes of anarchy and 
chaos, a new order would be constructed.” 

As a starter, Williams says, there must be 
formed a “welfare corps” and “an efficient 
intelligence network” to prepare the way. 

Mission of the “welfare corps” would be 
to disrupt government functions, train agita- 
tors, provide care for those injured in riots 
and demonstrations, and raise funds to pro- 
vide legal assistance “before the legal system 
is completely paralyzed.” 

The “intelligence network” would link up 
all black militant organizations throughout 
the country. It would also be used to set up 
control units that would gather and stockpile 
weapons for guerrillas. 

The Flre-Teams“ —Most alarming part of 
Williams’ “battle plans” calls for organizing 
of clandestine “fire teams.” Their mission is 
described in these chilling terms: 

“The most aggressive and irrepressible 
arm of the over-all organization would be the 
fire teams. They would work in complete 
secrecy and would be totally divorced in 
the organizational sense from the main bod- 
ies of defense and other forces. They would 
enjoy complete autonomy. The group’s only 
tangible loyalty to them would be in time 
of distress. 

“The fire teams’ mission would be sabo- 
tage. Hundreds of these groups would be 
organized throughout America. These teams 
would consist of from three to four persons. 
They would know only the members of their 
immediate team. They would not identify 
with the civil rights movement and would 
appear to be apathetic and even Uncle 
Toms.” 


Report From Vietnam 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, U.S. Army, retired, has just re- 
turned from a 16-day visit to Vietnam. 
He and Mr. Frank W. Mayborn, pub- 
lisher, of Temple, Tex., have prepared a 
report of their general impressions of the 
situation in Vietnam. It is an excellent 
analysis of the situation there by one of 
our best experienced, most tried, and 
thoroughly tested general officers. I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp their 
findings and recommendations: 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF TRIP TO VIETNAM, 
FEBRUARY 1-16, 1968 

(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, Frank W. Mayborn, publisher, Temple, 
Tex., and Col, James R. Hillard, armor, es- 
cort) 

ITINERARY 

Left Washington, D.C., and Texas Febru- 
ary 1, 1968. 

Arrived in Honolulu February 1, 1968. 

Left Honolulu February 4, via Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, Saigon. 

Arrived Saigon February 7, 1968. 

Traveled in Vietnam February 8-13. 

Returned home February 14-16. 

Brief en route by: General Beach, CINCU- 
SARPAC; Admiral Sharp, CINCPAC; Major 
General McCowan, JUSMAG, Thailand. 
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Persons and units visited in Vietnam: 
Ambassador Bunker, General Westmoreland, 
General Abrams, Staff Officers of USMACV, 
I Field Force, II Field Force, Senior Advisor 
IV ARVN Corps, Commander of Riverine 
Force, 9th ROK Division, 4th Inf. Div., Dak 
To battlefield, 9th Inf. Div., U.S. Army, Viet- 
nam Headquarters, U.S. Engineer Command, 
U.S. Logistics Command, ist Aviation 
Brigade, ist Signal Brigade, Saigon City 
Command U.S., 25th Inf. Div., 21st ARVN 
Div., 9th ARVN Div., Quang Tin Province 
Commander, Royal Thai Unit, Americal Divi- 
sion. 

In addition, we visited many subordinate 
units in the field. 

We covered Vietnam from Bac Lieu in the 
Delta to Tam Ky near Danang and from the 
coast to the Cambodian border. 


GENERAL SITUATION IN VIETNAM AT THIS TIME 


The U.S. buildup, started in 1965, has 
achieved a force of over 475,000 plus about 
50,000 allied troops. 

A huge logistics complex necessary to sup- 
port this force has been constructed. 

Bombing of the North has been in effect 
for some time with several pauses. 

The “Prolonged Conflict” policy of NVN 
gave way last summer to a new policy under 
General Giap because the allied strategy was 
causing the NVN-VC continually to lose 
ground. 


PHASE I OF GIAP’S NEW STRATEGY 


Artillery attacks on Con Thien; attacks 
from Laos on Loc Ninh and Dak To on the 
Cambodian border. These attacks were beat- 
en off. 

PHASE II OF GIAP’S STRATEGY 


Purposes of Tet offensive of early February 
against SVN cities: 

1. Secure surprise. 

2. Win psychological and political victory. 

3. Cause ARVN units to defect. 

4. Cause people to rise up to support VC. 

5. To show up inability of US and SVN 
Government to protect the people. 

6. To take over SVN contro] structure. 

7. Disrupt flow of food to Saigon. The long 
range results of the VC attacks will not show 
many substantial gains but will show many 
losses. The VC lost 30,000 killed, several 
thousand arms captured as well as several 
thousand prisoners. 

The people did not defect but feel a bitter- 
ness toward the VC for their acts at Tet. 

The ARVN Army, in general, acquitted it- 
self well. We found no reports of defections. 

The VC has lost resources and prestige. 
In several cases the VC Infrastructure sur- 
faced and was destroyed. 

The enemy units that carried out the Tet 
offensive were not all VC. Some had as high 
as 70% NVN fillers. 

Many of the prisoners captured were boys 
12-14 years of age; some having been in the 
units only a few days. 

There were even women in their ranks— 
some were captured. 

These factors go to show the dwindling 
resources of the VC and how more and more 
this is becoming a NVN war. 

Since the Tet offensive there has been 
an opening up of the local people on in- 
formation about the location of the VC. 
This is a result of the reduced fear of VC 
reprisals, 

An example of the planning of the VC for 
the Tet offensive was the systematic crater- 
ing of roads and destruction of bridges on 
routes leading from the Delta area and other 
food-producing areas to Saigon. 


PHASE HI OF GIAP’S STRATEGY 


Phases I and II having produced no ma- 
terial results, Giap is turning to Phase III 
apparently. 

At the west end of the DMZ, blocking the 
invasion routes over the trails leading from 
Laos, lies the Marine major outpost of Khe 
Sanh. It is important to our holding the 
two Northern Provinces of SVN. 
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For some time Giap has been building up 
his NVN forces around Khe Sanh with a 
view to its capture with a resultant military 
and psychological victory. It is the key to 
his Phase III strategy. 

The allies are aware of the threat and 
are reacting to it to be well prepared. They 
fully expect to defeat this Phase III also. 

ADVANTAGES TO THE ALLIES IN VIETNAM 

Strategic air power, close air support, great 
fire power, mobility, naval support, commu- 
nications, medical support, logistics support, 
strategic intelligence, armor units, mechani- 
cal support equipment. 

It is obvious that these advantages will 
play a great part in Phase III and should be 
decisive. 

The expected attack is now several days 
delayed because of measures taken to disrupt 
the buildup. All echelons of the command 
affected are leaving nothing to chance to 
be ready. There will be no surprise. 


WHAT WILL NORTH VIETNAM DO IF PHASE III 
FAILS? 


1. Start a preliminary peace offensive. 

2. Offer to negotiate, or 

8. Withdraw the NVN troops into Laos 
and Cambodia and into NVN and break off 
the war. It will be recalled that Ho Chi 
Minh has never admitted any NVN troops 
in SVN. 

With this background we will now set 
forth very briefly our general impressions on 
many of the factors looked for and about 
which we asked questions: 


Command and leadership 


Practically all of the general officers have 
had experience in two wars before Vietnam. 
They are highly schooled, selected, dedicated 
and motivated. They believe strongly in what 
they are doing. 

General Westmoreland has been in com- 
mand four years. He, assisted by Generals 
Abrams, Momyer and other senior generals, 
make up a winning team. 

As you progress down the echelons of com- 
mand you find the same relative professional 
competence, 

The company grade officers and the NCO 
corps are probably the best in our Army’s 
history. The result is confidence in the lead- 
ership all through the ranks. 


PERSONNEL 


Morale is high by any test. The rightness 
of our cause in Vietnam is not questioned. 
Dedication at all levels is high. The one year 
tour is a strong morale factor. The medical 
service is the best we have ever had in war. 
Integration is believed in and practiced at 
all levels, 

Because there are no front or rear areas 
there are no “front line” and “rear area” 
soldiers. All are of equal status and prestige. 
This is a favorable morale factor. 

Replacements are reported to be well 
trained and to quickly fit into the teams. 

EQUIPMENT FOR U.S. TROOPS 

There appears to the visitor to be no ma- 
terial equipment shortages. 

The M-16 rifle is reported to be the best 
in the world for the Vietnam environment, 
Its reported problems are being solved or 
have been solved effectively. 

ARMOR UNITS 

These appeared to be highly valuable and 
much used. The terrain is not near as diffi- 
cult in many places as is pictured in photos 
and TV coverage. 

The new foot gear is very effective and 
comfortable. 

The helicopter is the great mobility pro- 
ducer of this war. 


ARTILLERY SUPPORT 
This is good, prompt, accurate and flexible. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Never did a force in the field enjoy so 
extensive communications. Still there is a 
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need to perfect the radio for use in the in- 
fantry squad and get it in the hands of 
troops. 

LOGISTICS 

The logistics systems appears to be effec- 
tive, flexible, mobile and adequate. 

CLOSE AIR SUPPORT 

This is prompt, accurate and effective. 
This accuracy combined with that of our 
artillery has not only given outstanding sup- 
port to our troops but has reduced the in- 
advertent casualties on friendly troops and 
civilians. 

ENGINEER SUPPORT 

In an undeveloped country such as Viet- 
nam there is great need for engineer support. 
This has been met in a big way. 

Much of the engineer work will long endure 
to the benefit of Vietnam, heretofore a coun- 
try with but one port and few good roads or 
clearings. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Tactical intelligence in all units has grad- 
ually been perfected. In each tactical unit’s 
area we found a clear and up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the enemy they were responsible for. 
This in spite of the fluid nature of the war. 


CIVIC ACTION 


All units have programs in many fields in 
their areas such as medical assistance, 
shelter, refugee care, water supply, roads, 
schools, food, materials, etc. 

The key to long range help of villages and 
hamlets is security that is dependable. It is 
necessary to destroy the fear of the VC com- 
ing in and destroying what has been done and 
harassing the villagers. With security and a 
modest seale of help in materials and services 
the country can progress very rapidly. But 
security must come first. 

The terms “Pacification” and “Revolution- 
ary Development” are not popularly under- 
stood and are not indicative of the two fac- 
tors needed which are: Security followed by 
development assistance, 

The Reserve call up should consider civil 
affairs units. They are needed to assist in the 
development of city and provincial govern- 
ments. 


THE VIETNAMESE ARMED FORCES 


In the Army these fall into three categories. 
Mainline units under the central govern- 
ment, Regional Forces under the province 
chiefs. Popular Forces under the local offi- 
cials. 

They are all important and must have 
training, mobility, weapons, equipment, 
morale, confidence, leadership, support to 
carry out adequately their missions. 

Excellence in a new military unit comes 
slowly. The first requirement is good leader- 
ship at all levels to include the NCO's. This 
requires time, schooling and experience. This 
leadership is coming in the VN Army but 
slowly. 

During the TET offensive there were many 
examples of good leadership. 

The experiences of the TET offensive have 
added to their confidence, morale, esprit and 
experience, They will perform even better 
next time, 

Fifteen years ago the Korean Army was in 
the same stage of development. Today, two 
very effective Korean divisions are doing well 
in Vietnam. They are equipped equally to the 
US units, well-trained, with high morale. 

But the Vietnamese units are still on a very 
austere priority for equipment to include 
weapons. This affects their morale, effective- 
ness and their ability to supply the first es- 
sential ingredient of success—security. This 
should be corrected as a matter of urgency. 
Troops know and feel it when they are poorly 


equipped. 
CONCLUSIONS 


These conclusions are drawn from our dis- 
cussions and observations: 

1. Phases I and II of Giap’s strategy have 
failed. 
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2. The TET offensive will be a long-range 
set-back for the VC. 

3. The future of Vietnam is based upon 
security and development assistance espe- 
cially on the District level. This security 
which must come first is dependent upon the 
ability of the Vietnamese Army units to per- 
form their missions. This requires their ade- 
quate equipping and rapid development. 

4. Long range thought on the military, po- 
litical and diplomatic levels should be given 
to what to do next after the pending battle 
of Khe Sanh, Any victory should be promptly 
exploited. 

5. The bombing should be continued until 
its halting will not lower the threshold of 
infiltration of ammunition, men and supplies 
into SVN. Unless this is done, the price will be 
greatly increased allied casualties. 

6. The enclave theory has few supporters. 
It would not provide security in outlying 
hamlets or districts. It would present a pas- 
sive posture to the enemy. It would give up 
the initiative to him also. Our posture along 
the Laos and upper Cambodian borders and 
along the DMZ is one of defending an en- 
clave. Glap's strategy takes advantage of this 
at Khe Sanh to our disadvantage. 

7. All commanders we interviewed were 
aware of the necessity of avoiding inadvertent 
casualties among the civilian population. 
Such casualties are relatively small unless 
brought about by VC action jeopardizing 
our security. 

8. And finally, our troops in Vietnam repre- 
sent the best of dedicated American man- 
hood. They deserve our whole-hearted sup- 
port. To add to their casualties by statements 
or actions is both immoral and unjustified by 
any U.S. citizen. They have unity and morale 
on a high order. If the same were true at 
home the outcome of their efforts would not 
be in any doubt and the war might soon be 
over, 


Critics of General Westmoreland 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1968, is a well-considered and 
sound column relating to the critics of 
General Westmoreland, written by Ros- 
coe Drummond, which I include in my 
remarks. 

Mr. Drummond presents in his column 
facts and events in support of General 
Westmoreland’s leadership to justify this 
concluding statement: 

It was Westmoreland’s strategy which was 
winning, not Hanoi’s strategy which was 
winning. 

In my remarks, I also include a letter 
appearing in the Sunday Star of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1968, written from South Viet- 
nam by Pfc. Louis C. Swindler, USMC, 
inspiring, patriotory that brings shame to 
the parents, the “protestors,” and the 
“card-burners.” 

The articles follow: 

Critics OF GENERAL WESTMORELAND AREN'T 
Awake OF VIET REALTIES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Satcon.—One good way to measure the 
tide of battle in Vietnam is to compare the 
scapegoat criticism of Gen. William West- 
moreland from home with the realities here. 

There is quite a difference. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, the Harvard pro- 
fessor and head of the ADA, can look at 
Saigon from 10,000 miles away and confi- 
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dently predict that the government of South 
Vietnam will fall in three weeks. 

There are voices in Washington already 
calling for Gen. Westmoreland to quit or else 
be fired on the grounds that he can’t devise a 
winning strategy. 

Those who have long assumed Communist 
conquest of South Vietnam would be a trivial 
event of no real concern to the United States 
are eager to pounce on the display of hidden 
VC power that proves that all is lost, and 
that we should get out as soon as possible. 

Let’s not minimize in the least the power 
and potential of Hanoi's winter-spring of- 
fensive. It has produced a military and large 
psychological dividend. 

But the end returns are not in yet. It is 
much too soon to conclude that it is going 
to succeed—or fail. 

The VC are guilty of the most grotesque 
overclaims of what they have been accom- 
plishing. These overclaims should be printed; 
they are news. But we don’t have to believe 
them. 

At the height of the fighting in Saigon, 
for example, a European reporter made con- 
tact with a Vietcong spokesman who told 
him: “It’s clear that the people are with us. 
That’s why we'll conquer the capital and the 
country.” 

That statement was news—but it wasn’t 
true. They didn't capture the capital. They 
haven't captured the country and there was 
virtually no evidence anywhere in South 
Vietnam that the people wanted to be 
liberated from anything but the Vietcong. 

I have just read a transcript of a typical 
tape recording which the Vietcong had pre- 
pared for use in each city as they captured 
the radio station. It was in the kit of a cap- 
tured Communist cadre leader. 

“The people are rising like a storm,” pro- 
claimed the Communist broadcast that was 
never delivered. “Many units of the armed 
forces of the Thieu-Ky puppet regime have 
joined in an uprising throughout the South.” 

It didn’t happen. 

And what of the panic-suggestion that the 
United States ought to get Gen. Westmore- 
land out because he hasn’t devised “a win- 
ning strategy?” 

Why did Hanoi turn from its strategy of 
protracted guerrilla war to gamble with the 
strategy of frontal confrontation with the 
U.S. and South Vietnamese forces? Why did 
Hanoi stop fighting the war on its own terms 
and start fighting the war on our terms? 

Certainly not because its strategy of pro- 
tracted war was winning. It was the West- 
moreland strategy of search and destroy, clear 
and hold, and the air pounding in the North 
which was winning. 

The fact is that until mid-1966, when the 
U.S. air and ground forces became formid- 
able, Hanoi was fighting a relatively easy, 
painless war in the South. It wasn’t being 
hurt much at home and the VC already in 
the South were doing the fighting and they 
were winning hands down. 

But from mid-1966 Hanoi was finding itself 
fighting a costly, painful war. The bombing 
was beginning to bite deep. The manpower 
pinch was hurting—175,000 men were needed 
to man the air defense, 600,000 were needed 
for constant repair from bombing. 

And the crucial fact which reveals how 
things have changed for Hanoi is that in 
1965 only 5 per cent of the main and local 
Communist forces in the South were North 
Vietnamese regulars. By late 1967, 60 per 
cent were North Vietnamese regulars. 

North Vietnam was really having to fight 
the war in South Vietnam and when Hanoi 
began the present offensive it had little to 
show for it. 

It was Westmoreland’s strategy which was 
winning, not Hanoi’s strategy which was 
winning. 


Over HERE 


Sm: I’m writing this letter to let you know 
what I think of the fighting in Vietnam, and 
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what we the fighting men think of the war 
protesters. 

If the war protesters had the nerve, they 
would be over here fighting with us instead 
of protesting against the United States com- 
mitment to Vietnam. Sure, the war is hard, 
but someone has to fight it. Or would you 
like your Kids to grow up and live in a Com- 
munist-ruled country? That is just what 
would happen if we did not fight to keep 
our great country free. 

Freedom has a very high price. It means 
sacrificing a great many privileges that we 
have. But is that too high a price to pay? 
The man over here don’t think so. Think 
what would happen if we did, and we just 
packed our sea bags and come home, Would 
we be free then? No, more people would then 
protest that we should stay over here. 

Just because they cannot make up their 
own minds, they try and let other people do 
it for them. We know we have to be here, 
we only wish that more people felt the same 
way. 

We all wish that we didn’t have to be 
here, that we could be back with our loved 
ones again. But we know we have a job to do 
and that we are the only one that can do it. 
And, we can. 

Our only hope is for the support of every- 
one back home. Of the war protesters I ask: 
What do you have against the United States 
commitment to Vietnam? Or, do you let 
other people do your talking for you? 

Pfc, Lovis C. SWINDLER, USMC. 


The Metric System in the Elementary 
Grades 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to have residing in my district, 
Mr. Fred J. Helgren, president of the 
Metric Association, Inc., a nonprofit or- 
ganization dedicated to the advancement 
of the metric system as a universal 
method of weights and measures. Mr. 
Helgren has for many years worked tire- 
lessly seeking the adoption of this system 
in the United States, particularly in our 
schools. As one of the sponsors of metric- 
study legislation similar to that passed 
by the Senate in 1965 and reported from 
the House Committee on Science Astro- 
nautics in 1966, I support the objectives 
of Mr. Helgren and the metric associa- 
tion in encouraging conversion to the 
metric system. 

In an article in the Arithmetic 
Teacher, Mr. Helgren discusses some of 
the benefits of the metric system and 
urges the study of this system as a 
standard part of elementary school cur- 
riculum. 

I am pleased to place his article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and recom- 
mend its reading to my colleagues: 

THE METRIC SYSTEM IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 
(By Fred J. Helgren) 

We are all interested in a better educa- 
tion for our children, a better education in 
less time and with less expenditure of effort 
and of the teacher’s time. Educators say that 
they are not emphasizing the study of the 
metric system until industry makes the 
change, and industry says that it cannot 
change because all the help is educated in 
the use of the English system—a vicious 
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circle if there ever was one; for the metric 
system has been the legal system of measure 
for 100 years, is used extensively in this 
country, is destined to become the only sys- 
tem of measure in this country, and is the 
language of measure throughout the world. 

Floyd W. Hough, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union Study of the Metric 
System, has said: 

“Teachers of mathematics will agree that 
fully 25 percent of a child’s time, and the 
teacher’s as well, could be saved in arithmetic 
courses if the simple, interrelated metric de- 
cimal units were substituted for the English 
system of measure. Such monstrosities as 
proper and improper fractions, numerators, 
least common denominators, greatest com- 
mon divisors and mixed numbers could be 
laid to rest with the celluloid collar and the 
oxcart.” 

A UNESCO study of the school children 
of thirteen European nations showed that 
pupils from England and Scotland were not 
as proficient in mathematics as other Eu- 
ropean children. It was said that this was 
because of the conglomeration of units used 
in Great Britain. 

In a recent Gallup poll the question was 
asked, “Do you know what the metric system 
is?” The responses were as follows: 


Educational level Percent Percent 
f responding ves“ responding No“ 


of group 
Col 67 33 
Nie Seoni = 29 71 
Grade school_ 7 93 


Many of those polled, no doubt, felt that 
if they knew some one unit, they knew 
what the metric system is. If those who 
answered “Yes” had been given a simple 
test to determine how much each knew 
about metric measure, many votes would 
have been removed from the “Yes” column, 
A Gallup poll of the teachers would be no 
encouraging than that of the students, 

Dr. J. T. Johnson, former chairman of 
the mathematics department of Chicago 
Teachers College and former president of 
the Metric Association, has said that two 
years of elementary arithmetic could be 
eliminated from the grade school program 
if the United States dropped the conven- 
tional systems of measure with their over- 
emphasis on fractions in favor of the metric 
system. 

I do not blame pupils and their teachers 
for not learning the metric system. The 
blame should rather be on those who are 
the cause of this neglect—the publishers 
of grade school textbooks, the authors of 
arithmetic books, and the universities and 
colleges that train our grade school teach- 
ers. The study of metric measure in our 
schools should have begun in 1866 when 
it was legalized by an act of Congress. 
Even though use of the metric system by 
all of us is increasing day by day, our teach- 
ers and their pupils are not advancing with 
the times. It is much more useful than the 
English system, but few teachers realize this 
because its study is always associated with 
an obsolete system of measure. 

Throughout the eight grades of elemen- 
tary school there is continuous effort on 
the part of teachers and pupils to learn 
the number of inches in a foot, feet in a 
rod, grains in an ounce, fluid ounces in a 
gallon, quarts in a bushel, square feet in 
an acre, etc. This is because there are fifty- 
three denominate units in the English sys- 
tem and there is no definite pattern in the 
relationship of the units. After all the time 
that is spent in learning the English units 
of measure, only a few will be remembered, 
On the other hand, there are only three de- 
nominate units in the metric system, which, 
when learned, are not forgotten. 

Much time is spent in learning to use vul- 
gar fractions. The teaching of the use of 
eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, and sixty- 
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fourths of an inch is a disgrace and a serious 
handicap in obtaining an education. 

I do not say that the study of the English 
system of units and the study of fractions 
can be discontinued at this time, but I do say 
that their study could be cut in half and the 
time saved employed in learning to use dec- 
imals and the metric system. 

How is the metric system presented in the 
arithmetics used in the elementary grades? 

1, In practically every problem involving 
the metric system there is an association 
with conventional units, 

2. Some schools teach the metric system 
for a week in the seventh or eighth grade; 
then there is no further mention of it. 

3. Most problems in which metric units 
are involved are conversions from the metric 
to another system of measure or vice versa. 

4, Metric rulers and meter sticks always 
have English units tagging along. 

5. Authors of arithmetic books do not re- 
alize that the prefixes milli-“ and “kilo-” 
are the workhorses of the metric system and 
that the prefixes ‘centi-,” “deci-,” “deka-,” 
and “hecto-,” while they are to be learned, 
do not become a part of the working knowl- 
edge of the system. 

How should the metric system be taught in 
the elementary grades? Study of the system 
should not be confined to one grade or one 
week in a grade. It should begin in the first 
grade and surely not later than the third 
grade. It should start when the study of 
conventional units is started, be a part of the 
education in every grade, and not be confined 
to a brief period in each grade or a brief 
period in the eight grades. How can the child 
or the teacher realize that the system is im- 
portant if it is given no part of the cur- 
riculum or only intermittent attention and 
study? 

In each grade, the metric table of units 
should be available. This should be as fol- 
lows: 


10 millimeters (mm.) =] centimeter (em.) 
cm, A meter (m.) 
mm. =| m. 
m, =1 kilometer (km.) 
millimeters (ml.) =1 liter 


bic centimeters (em.) =I liter 
=] m? 


588858885 


5 1 gram (g) 
ieee aac ZO 3 
. =] metric ton (t. 


Each grade should have a list of words 
pertaining to the metric system and the ab- 
breviations for the metric units, all of which 
should be learned. Each grade should have 
appropriate problems at intervals through- 
out the upper six grades, employing metric 
units without any reference to English equiv- 
alents and without any conversion from the 
metric system to the convention units of 
measure or vice versa. 


SUMMARY 


Adherence to the following guidelines 
would ensure a better understanding of the 
metric system by children when they have 
completed eight grades of our elementary 
schools; 

1. Authors of arithmetic books should 
learn the metric system. 

2. Publishers should realize that the sys- 
tem is an important part of our lives. 

3. Universities and colleges that educate 
elementary school teachers should teach the 
system and how to use it and that it is a 
necessary part of their curriculum. 

4, Teachers of elementary grades must em- 
phasize the study of decimals and the metric 
system, with less time spent on learning the 
English units and much less time on common 
(or vulgar) fractions. 

5. The metric system should be taught by 
itself so that the pupil learns to think in 
this language of measure. 

6. Rulers and meter sticks for metric study 
should have only the metric scale. 

7. The metric system is complete in itself 
and does not require English-unit compari- 
son or explanation. 

8. “Deci-,” “deka-,” and “hecto-” are metric 
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prefixes which should be learned as prefixes. 
A working knowledge of the system should 
be gained by practice in using the milli- 
units and the kilo-units. 

9. There is no need in the grade school 
classes for pupils to learn units smaller than 
milli-units or larger than kilo-units. 

10. Teachers and pupils should not have 
to learn conversion factors, Conversion fac- 
tors are not a part of the metric system, and 
working with them is only an exercise in 
multiplication and division. 

11. Metric units should be mentioned in 
every grade and as often as English units 
of msusure are mentioned, but each in a 
separate problem. 

Saving of money in grade school education 
can pay the whole cost of completing the na- 
tional change to the metric system: the aver- 
age cost to educate each of the 47 million 
pupils in our grade schools is $500 per year. 
$60 of that is in the study of arithmetic. 
25 percent of the time for arithmetic study 
will be saved when pupils have to learn only 
one system of units and substitute decimals 
for common fractions—a saving of $15 per 
pupil of $705 million per year. The whole 
cost of completing the change to the metric 
system is estimated to be $11 billion which 
will be paid for in less than 16 years through 
savings in grade school education alone. 

We have published a book, Metric Supple- 
ment to Mathematics, which should be used 
in arithmetic classes or by the individual. 
Use of this book will teach the metric sys- 
tem and how to use it. 

Metric Supplement to Mathematics can be 
obtained from Metric Association, Inc., Fred 
J. Helgren, President, 2004 Ash Street, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois 60085. 


Disturbing Reports on Vietnam 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
war in Vietnam is a matter that deeply 
concerns all Americans. As the people’s 
representatives in the greatest legisla- 
tive body in this country, we should make 
it our business to study carefully all ma- 
terial that will help us comprehend the 
situation in Southeast Asia and enable 
us to improve our policies in that area. 
In the Outlook section of the Washing- 
ton Post for Sunday, February 25, there 
appeared three excellent articles on the 
Vietnam conflict. These disturbing arti- 
cles should be considered “must” reading 
for all Members of Congress concerned 
about our policies in Southeast Asia. 

The three articles were “Illusions Dog 
Us in War,” by Stanley Karnow; “Khe- 
sanh Is Quite Takeable,” by David 
Leitch; and “Giap Offensive Aims at 
War’s End by Midyear,” by Douglas 
Pike. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert these articles at this point in the 
Recorp, and urgently commend them to 
my colleagues’ attention: 

GIAP OFFENSIVE AIMS AT War’s END BY 

MIDYEAR 
(By Douglas Pike) 

(Note.—A U.S. Information Agency officer 
and author of “Vietcong,” Pike prepared this 
analysis in a personal capacity. It is not an 
official U.S. Government assessment or pol- 
icy statement.) 

The Lunar New Year offensive launched 
by the Communists against 36 major South 
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Vietnamese population centers in the early 
hours of Jan. 31 bears the unmistakable 
stamp of North Vietnamese Defense Minister 
Vo Nguyen Giap. Any assessment of the ob- 
jectives, magnitude and subsequent develop- 
ments of the campaign must attend closely 
to the mind and personality of this master 
tactician, victor of the Vietminh war against 
the French and supreme strategist of the 
present one. 

Gen. Giap is one of the best tactical com- 
manders of the 20th century, expert at seiz- 
ing the local initiative and master of the 
surprise diversion. He is meticulous in his 
planning, imaginative and bold in executing 
his military strikes. Only Giap, among all 
North or South Vietnamese Communists, 
could have supervised the elaborate synchro- 
nization not only of the Tet offensive but of 
the broader winter-spring campaign of which 
it is part. For this audacious strike—and au- 
dacity is what carried it as far as it did go— 
must not be viewed as something isolated nor 
unique, but rather as the intensified con- 
tinuation of something under way at least 
since August, 1967. 

The backdrop against which Gen. Giap 
planned and acted was both temporal and 
internally political. He was working against 
time, trying to cope with what he knows is 
in the long run a strategically hopeless situa- 
tion in which American firepower eats deeper 
into his reserves of men and arms. And he 
faced, in the world of Politburo politics in 
Hanoi, increased pressure from younger 
members who see his preoccupation with 
military victory as a forlorn attempt to re- 
stage the Vietminh war under vastly changed 
conditions because a generation of military 
technology has outdated many of the mili- 
tary techniques that were successful against 
the French. 


DISSENSION IN HANOI 


The broad view of the war, as Giap sees it, 
and as he outlined it in an important series 
of articles published in Hanoi last September, 
goes something like this: 

The American military buildup in South 
Vietnam, beginning in mid-1965, resulted in 
two American military offensives in the dry 
seasons of 1965 and 1966. Both offensives 
failed, Giap believes, and resulted in a condi- 
tion of stalemate which offered him unprec- 
edented opportunities if only they could be 
be properly seized, Dissension was rising in 
the United States, he held, and pessimism 
was spreading in the American ranks in Viet- 
nam. Foreign support for the Communist 
cause was growing abroad, in terms of in- 
creased hostility to American military ac- 
tivities in Vietnam. 

But, at the same time, a sort of mirror- 
image condition was developing in Hanoi. 
The stalemate which Gen. Giap thought he 
saw, of course, a stalemate in both direc- 
tions. Dissension in the Politburo developed 
over the lack of progress and particularly 
over the “no-win” policy for which Gen. 
Giap held the chief responsibility. 

A sense of impotency developed as Ameri- 
can planes continued to pound away at the 
North Vietnamese transportation and com- 
munication centers, curtailing the flow of 
food, consumer goods and people throughout 
the country as well as military material in 
from China and out to South Vietnam. 

From the Communist capitals, especially 
from Peking (where the Chinese Commu- 
nists appear to consider that the Vietcong 
are doing virtually everything wrong), but 
also from the U.S.S.R., came muted but 
stronger criticism of the manner and means 
by which Gen. Giap was conducting the war. 

In Hanoi, especially among younger Polit- 
buro members, Gen. Giap was in trouble. It 
was not serious trouble, for there is nothing 
definite to suggest that the dissension or dis- 
satisfaction was at the level of a schism. But 
the stalemate condition which Gen. Giap 
had proclaimed did have the effect of putting 
him—as well as Ho Chi Minh and Pham 
Van Dong, the other two of the big three 
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in Hanoi—on the defensive, and forced Gen. 
Giap to act more precipitately in commit- 
ment than he prefers, being by nature a cau- 
tious man reluctant to act while loose ends 
remain. 

THREE PHASES 


Throughout the Vietminh war and during 
the present war Gen. Giap has pursued what 
he calls his Three Phase Strategy, namely: 
resistance, general offensive and general up- 
rising. The Vietminh war is today divided by 
Hanoi historians into these stages, and the 
three also have been used in explaining the 
course of events of the present war. 

In the summer of 1967, Gen. Giap decided 
that for political and personal reasons, if not 
for military ones, the moment had arrived 
when he must order the start of the general 
offensive and, subsequently, the general up- 
rising phases in the south. He and his staff 
began work on what literally was called the 
winter-spring campaign. The broad charac- 
teristics of the campaign have been: 

An intensification of what Gen. Giap calls 
Co-ordinated Fighting Methods, manifested 
at Dakto in Kontum Province, Contien in 
Quangngai Province and Locmnh in Binh- 
long Province, all three in the mountainous 
interior of South Vietnam along the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian borders; 

An intensification of what he calls Inde- 
pendent Fighting Methods, that is, revolu- 
tionary guerrilla war, aimed at the cities, air- 
fields, military headquarters, and Allied mili- 
tary logistic, transportation and communi- 
cation networks. 

These were the military aspects. Also part 
of the winter-spring campaign was a stepped- 
up program of terrorism, especially against 
the government of Vietnam’s pacification 
program, which largely had been ignored be- 
fore this. And, by increased organizational 
and motivational work by political cadres 
employing the three long-standing Commu- 
nist programs or techniques known as: 

Dan van, or motivating and harnessing the 
energies of those South Vietnamese people 
controlled by the Communists: 

Dich, van, or nonmilitary activities by the 
Communists in areas controlled by the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam—specifically, in 
this case, social organization work by covert 
cadres to form the people of the towns and 
cities into mass movements that would en- 
gage in public disorders and, eventually, the 
general uprising, thus supporting the mili- 
tary assault; 

Binh van, or proselyting efforts among 
members of the Vietnamese armed forces 
and civil service. 


DECISION BY MIDYEAR 


Gen. Giap’s campaign had three phases 
following the initial planning, training and 
indoctrinational work, which began in July 
of last year. The first phase came in October, 
November and December, the second is tak- 
ing place in the first three months of 1968 
and phase three is scheduled for April, May 
and June. The scenario therefore calls for 
an end to the war by mid-1968. 

This is not to say Giap anticipated peace 
arriving by mid-year, rather that a decisive 
point of no return would be passed. Then, 
inexorably and irreversibly, the war would 
begin to work itself out to final victory, 
much like the situation in Europe in late 
1944 when the fate of Germany was sealed 
and the final victory, no longer in doubt, 
became simply a matter of time although 
months of hard fighting lay ahead. 

Seen lying along the route to this goal are 
the destruction of at least a portion of Amer- 
ican military capability in South Vietnam, 
disintegration of the Vietnamese armed forces 
as a Military organization, seizure of the 
governmental centers in South Vietnam down 
to and including the district or county level, 
establishment of a broad-based coalition 
government, although not one which would 
include present power holders in Saigon, and 
unification of North and South Vietnam. 


The final objective is the goal which Gen. 
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Giap and fellow members of his Politburo 
have been pursuing ceaselessly and relent- 
lessly since 1954. 

The Co-ordinated Fighting Methods at- 
tacks at Dakto, Locninh and Contien, in the 
early winter, resulted in heavy North Viet- 
namese casualties and were, for Gen. Glap's 
purposes, inconclusive. 

They served to increase the grumblings by 
the younger elements in the Politburo, joined 
perhaps by certain of the “professional” gen- 
erals in Hanoi, the line commanders, who 
argued that they had lost a sizable number of 
good men in these mountain battles to no 
very good purpose in a campaign large enough 
to extract a real price but too small to be 
decisive. 

Nevertheless, the campaign ground on and 
the plans went forward for the general offen- 
sive, which was to deal a major or, it was 
hoped, catastrophic blow at the enemy—in 
actuality the South Vietnamese rather than 
the Americans. 


PEACE OVERTURES 


Meanwhile, the diplomats and propagan- 
dists in Hanoi were busy developing a peace 
overture campaign, which was a fabric woven 
of many threads. 

Peace or “talks” overtures—the difference 
between the two being lost as the word 
“peace” spread around the world—served 
propaganda ends, possibly could achieve a 
cessation of air strikes into North Vietnam, 
helped reduce the grumbling in the Politburo 
and, above all, formed the right hook which 
together with the left jab was to assure 
victory. 

Thus, in the broadest terms, the grand 
strategy of Hanoi, which goes beyond Gen. 
Giap’s military contributions, is a two-salient 
thrust, one salient being military and the 
other being diplomatic-negotiational. 

The military salient has two prongs. Em- 
ploying independent fighting methods, a 
maximum strike is being mounted in South 
Vietnam and focused on the cities. It is billed 
as the general uprising and portrayed to the 
rank and file as Armageddon. General Giap 
used at least 50 per cent of his main strike 
forces, estimated at 118,000 total, although 
he employed Southern Vietcong soldiers rath- 
er than Northern troops wherever possible. 
The Tet offensive, heart of the general offen- 
sive, concentrated on airfields and air sup- 
port activities, military headquarters, civilian 
governmental complexes, material and logis- 
tic centers, as well, of course, as the 36 largest 
towns and cities of the country. 

Gen. Giap hopes the general offensive will 
have these results: the Americans will crack, 
military and psychologically, a significant 
portion of what he regards as the real Ameri- 
can strength—aircraft, communication and 
transportation techniques and well-coordi- 
nated command centers—will be destroyed; 
the Vietnamese armed forces will disinte- 
grate, and the population will rise up in 
massive support of the Communist (if not 
enthusiastically at least because it appears 
to be the wise individual thing to do). 

Employing concentrated fighting methods, 
the other prong of the salient, comes the 
Dienbienphu gambit probably at Khesanh. 
The essence of the military salient is a play 
for time—take and hold is the order, so 
that time will run out, especially for the 
Americans. 

POLITICAL ATTACK 

The diplomatic-negotiational salient is the 
political attack. Its first prong is the negotia- 
tional ploy, offering a political “settlement” 
of the war. Beginning in December of last 
year, Hanoi began its overtures directed at 
tal the Americans out of South Vietnam 
under the worst possible circumstances to 
them. 

The second prong is aimed at the estab- 
lishment of a coalition government in South 
Vietnam, a coalition government as that 
term is used peculiarly by the Communists. 
The vehicle for this is a series of specially 
designed interim Communist front organiza- 
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tions in South Vietnam, most important of 
which is the Alliance of National Peace 
Forces in Saigon. These sprang up in South 
Vietnam beginning in early February of this 
year. They are supposed to help establish a 
new ruling group in South Vietnam that ex- 
cludes the present members of the govern- 
ment of Vietnam. 

Implicit in this double-pronged salient 
strategy is a difference of opinion among 
members of the North Vietnamese politburo. 
Giap continues to see the route to victory as 
military—the way to win, he argues, is mili- 
tarily, on the ground, in South Vietnam, 
not at the conference table and not as the 
result of the American presidential elections. 
This view, from all evidence, is shared by 
Ho Chi Minh and Pham Van Dong, who is 
Ho’s most likely successor. 

Le Duan, the fourth leading figure in the 
Politburo, probably supports the big three, 
but with some reservations. Truong Chinh, 
the fifth man, plays a role which, if it is 
important, is unclear. 

The younger members of the Politburo, 
while subscribing to the two-salient ap- 
proach, argue for greater emphasis on the 
diplomatic-negotiational salient, regarding 
the military salient as valuable chiefly as a 
means of closing the ring. 

Essentially this fighting-negotiating meth- 
od was the pattern during the 1954 Indo- 
china Conference in Geneva and, in Korea, 
during the period prior to and during the 
armistice talks that ended Korean hostili- 
ties. 

MYTH OF UPRISING 


The Tet offensive, within this context, 
quickly became many things to many men. 
Assessment of the degree of failure must 
be built on an assessment of the enemy’s 
intentions. 

If intentions in the offensive were limited, 
then the failure was a limited one; if more 
ambitious, then the failure was a major one. 
And if the enemy intention was a knock- 
out punch then, quite obviously, the failure 
was monumental. In short, intentions are 
a continuum. 

The Tet offensive was wrapped in the great 
Vietnamese Communist social myth of the 
general uprising (the same myth, in an 
agrarian setting, as French sociologist 
Georges Sorel’s idea of the General Strike: 
the day when all the workers of the world 
simultaneously strike, bringing society to a 
standstill and allowing the workers to take 
over). Like all social myths, that of the 
general uprising essentially is something 
existing in men’s minds, not in the finite 
world. What counts is not truth but what it 
believed to be true. 

In Communist public statements, the 
events of early February generally were 
termed “the offensive campaign and up- 
rising campaign.” Internal documents called 
it a “general offensive to culminate in the 
general uprising.” During indoctrination 
sessions for the rank and file, in previous 
months, it was most frequently billed as a 
general uprising; and the political cadres 
mingling with the population during the 
offensive almost universally said or implied 
it was the general uprising. 

An indication of what the offensive meant 
to the rank-and-file Communists can be 
found in a tabulation of prisoner interroga- 
tion reports. 

With respect to the basic purpose of the 
assignment given individuals, a sample shows 
40 per cent were told this was to be the 
general uprising; 32 per cent were told sim- 
ply they were to take part in an attack of 
unspecified dimensions (overwhelmingly, 
this is what those who attacked Saigon in 
individual actions, such as the attack on the 
US. Embassy, were told); 26 per cent were 
told they were to seize and hold the cities 
(chiefly the explanation in Central Vietnam 
area); about 20 per cent were told the pur- 
pose of the attack was “to drive out the 
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American”; and about 15 per cent were given 
to understand that the military attack would 
culminate in establishment of a coalition 
government. (Some prisoners gave more than 
one explanation.) 

An oblique indication of the direction in 
which the leadership believed the offensive 
would move lies in the fact that large num- 
bers of the rank and file, especially in Cen- 
trai Vietnam, did not have any specific with- 
drawal plans. Some 47 per cent of the pris- 
oners said they did not receive withdrawal 
plans as part of their individual assignment; 
21 per cent did have some such plan; and 22 
per cent either were given no instructions 
(although their officers may have received 
them) or were told that subsequent actions 
would depend on developments. 

These troops may have been regarded by 
the leadership as expendable, but the pat- 
tern is quite unlike previous Communist 
military behavior in the war and most cer- 
tainly will hurt future Communist leader- 
ship credibility. 


BATTLE ORDER 


One of the best indications of the leader- 
ship's calculation can be found in the battle 
order of the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Liberation Front. The 
heart of this order was these specific in- 
structions to the troops: 

“Wipe out a good deal of the enemy's 
potential, defeat the U.S. and satellite 
troops; cause disintegration of the puppet 
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“Overthrow the lackey government at all 
echelons; drastically punish all high-level 
traitors and all tyrants. 

“Establish a People’s Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment at all levels, strive to defend this 
government ani resolutely smash all enemy 
counteroffensive attempts. 

“Implement all policies set down by the 
National Liberation Front.” 

The major anticipated results of the Tet 
offensive and the winter-spring campaign 
appear to be threefold. First, that the Viet- 
namese armed forces would disintegrate as a 
coherent military organization, that is, reach 
a condition in which individual military 
units might remain intact but in which the 
system would be in disarray, fragmented and 
chaotic—its officers receiving no orders since 
higher headquarters would have been over- 
run, its troops disoriented and demoralized. 
The pattern of the attacks, it is clear from 
documents, consisted of strikes at the ARVN 
(Army of the Republic of Vietnam) chain 
of command rather than at the decimation 
of large numbers of troops. The documents 
and prisoner reports also indicate the lead- 
erships counted heavily on the soldiers of 
the Vietnamese armed forces, not only not 
fighting, but joining the Communists en 
masse. The creation of the paper organiza- 
tion, the Patriotic Armed Forces, was for the 
purpose of quickly employing the services of 
vast numbers of defecting ARVN soldiers. 

Second, the calculation of Gen. Giap was 
that a great deal of public support would 
be forthcoming. This is the political dimen- 
sion of the Tet offensive. 

It is a safe estimate that for every five 
Communist soldiers in the offensive there 
Was one political cadre in action. During in- 
dividual city operations political cadres 
moved from house to house or among the 
early morning crowds, mingling with the 
people, explaining the general uprising and 
soliciting support. Many carried with them 
lists of names of persons ostensibly willing 
to take part in public demonstrations. 

PEACE THEME 


A common theme used by these cadres was 
that the National Liberation Front stood for 
democracy, social welfare, neutralism. Peace 
Was a recurrent theme, directed especially 
toward Buddhist women, Commando units 
striking at specific targets in the cities had 
satellite political cadres circling, four or five 
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blocks away, the installation under attack, 
keeping people out of the fire fight and 
soliciting support. A special “coalition” flag 
was flown. 

Typical of this political activity was a 
people's court“ held at the intersection of 
Minh Mang and Suvanmanh streets in 
Cholon, A cadre on a soap box told an 
assembled crowd that standing next to him 
was a woman whose son was a government 
security agent. He asked the crowd what 
“justice” should be meted out. The crowd 
shouted: “Don’t execute her.” So the cadre 
replied that she would be let off with a warn- 
ing to call her son back from the government 
ranks. 

Then the cadre went on to explain the 
general uprising. A clique of other political 
cadres in the crowd applauded throughout 
the speech, urging those next to them to do 
likewise. No one of these incidents in itself 
may be significant. What is important is 
that the Communist expended a great deal 
of efiort and allocated considerable resources, 
especially manpower, in creating them. 


NO AID FROM PEOPLE 


Although almost all of the rank-and-file 
Communists were told to expect support 
from the population, either specific assist- 
ance or the general uprising, 90 per cent of 
the prisoners said they received no aid from 
the general population and only 2 per cent 
said they received unsolicited assistance. Six 
per cent of the reports did not touch on this 
matter. 

The third expectation by Gen. Giap was 
that a strong punitive blow could be de- 
livered against the Americans. Again, the 
pattern of the offensive suggests that he 
sought not to decimate large numbers of 
Americans—this being futile in a manpower 
sense, like trying to bail the ocean dry— 
but to cripple the American air strike abil- 
ity, and to disrupt the American military 
and civilian network that ties central com- 
mand centers with field headquarters 
through an elaborate communication net- 
work. In short, the target was the Ameri- 
can ability to assess and respond quickly to 
attack. 

Beyond this lies the domain of the un- 
knowable: how much Gen. Giap was the 
victim of overly optimistic reports from his 
commanders in the South and to what de- 
gree Politburo politics caused him to over- 
ride his better judgment. Only historians, 
far into the future, will be able to answer 
these questions with certainty. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


At this writing the prospects for the re- 
mainder of the winter-spring offensive, in a 
very tentative way, appear to be these: 

1. Communist assertion of victory and the 
semblance of continuity, the “all is going 
according to plan” approach. Doctrinally, in- 
creased emphasis can be expected on the pro- 
tracted conflict theme. 

2. Continued public reference to a nego- 
tiated settlement but actually, for the short 
run, a tapering off of negotiational overtures. 

3. An effort to maintain the appearance 
of high-tempo military activity—especially 
political work and military pressure on the 
urban centers—while the obviously necessary 
regrouping, resupplying and retraining mis- 
sions are pursued. Military activity by North 
Vietnamese troops can be expected, espe- 
cially at Khesanh, although this need not 
involve a full closing of the battle of Khe- 
sanh. 

4. Possible introduction of new, more 
sophisticated weapons by the Communists. 
Possibly there may be Hanoi requests for 
more foreign assistance from Communist 
nations. 


ILL usroNs Doc Us In War 
(By Stanley Karnow) 
Sarcon.—France’s approach to the Indo- 
china war and the current American effort 
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in Vietnam are parallels that may not quite 
meet, yet they share a striking similarity: 
the uncanny capacity of civilian and mili- 
tary officials to operate on illusions. 

While Dienbienphu brutally ended French 
self-deception, the current Communist of- 
fensive has dramatized the degree to which 
the Johnson Administration’s claims of 
progress in Vietnam have been founded less 
on fact than on fancy. 

A key question at the moment is whether 
there is the inclination in Saigon and Wash- 
ington to face certain truths. If not, fresh 
illusions are likely to compound the many 
fantasies that have characterized American 
policy and practice here for more than a 
decade and have led the United States into 
its present quagmire. New misjudgments 
could result in an even more costly and pro- 
tracted war or, worse, a wider conflict on the 
Asian mainland. 

The illusions about this benighted land 
echo over the years in rosy statements rang- 
ing from the French Defense Minister's as- 
surance in May, 1947, that “there is no 
longer a military problem in Indochina” to 
President Johnson’s assertion last weekend 
that the Communist’s Lunar New Year at- 
tacks have left the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment and army “stronger than ever.” 

A tragic irony in these optimistic utter- 
ances is that for the most part they have 
stemmed less from deliberate falsifications 
than from a tendency to misinterpret or 
dismiss unpalatable realities that threatened 
established policies. Recalling his service 
in the U.S. Mission in Saigon in 1963, John 
Mecklin described a credibility gap that 
existed before and has persisted since: 

„. . . what the newsmen took to be lies 
was exactly what the mission genuinely be- 
lieved and was reporting to Washington. 
Events were to prove that the mission itself 
was unaware of how badly the war was go- 
ing, operating in a world of illusion, Our 
feud with the newsmen was an angry symp- 
tom of bureaucratic sickness.” 

This mythmaking process sustained the 
French for eight years in their attempted 
reconquest of Indochina. It cost them twice 
the amount of their Marshall Plan aid alone 
with 92,000 dead, among them 40 per cent of 
their regular Officers and noncoms. Compara- 
ble myths have kept up American hopes in 
Vietnam since 1954, even though the French 
and U.S. positions there differed significantly. 

Unlike the French, who repeatedly refused 
to promise independence to non-Communist 
Vietnamese nationalists, the United States 
is not clinging to a colonial possession but, 
on the contrary, is dedicated to defending the 
integrity of the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment. As a consequence, American backing 
for the Saigon regime, whatever its internal 
weaknesses, has an international validity 
that France never enjoyed as an “imperialist” 
power. 

In further contrast to the French, who 
could not muster 400 aircraft in their most 
affluent period in Indochina, the United 
States has tremendous mobility and fire- 
power along with ice-cube machines for offi- 
cers’ clubs and computers for measuring 
peasant attitudes. This staggering assort- 
ment of material probably precludes the pos- 
sibility of American troops taking the sort of 
battlefield setback that the French suffered 
at Dienbienphu—of being defeated in a single 
decisive encounter. 


AN UNRECOGNIZED STRATEGY 


But despite these tactical differences, past 
French and present American illusions coin- 
cide in one crucial strategic respect—an in- 
ability or unwillingness to appreciate that 
the Communists, as all their published doc- 
trine affirms, are waging “revolutionary war" 
of political, social and psychological as well 
as military dimensions. 

Impatience with the presumed abstractions 
of this comprehensive Communist strategy, 
coupled with a natural desire to perform the 
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way they know best, prompted a succession 
of French, American and Saigon government 
Officials to conceive of the challenge here in 
conventional terms. Back in 1959, as the 
Communists were sinking roots in the ham- 
lets, U.S. military advisers here were building 
a road-bound South Vietnamese army to 
serve President Ngo Dinh Diem for parades 
and protection against potential coups in 
his capital. 

As recently as 1964, when he was Ambassa- 
dor to Saigon, Gen. Maxwell Taylor shied 
away from questions relating the govern- 
ment's political plausibility to counterinsur- 
gency efforts, saying: “Im not a theoretician.” 
The intervention of American combat forces 
in 1965, moreover, accelerated the U.S. effort 
to transform the growing war into a conven- 
tional conflict. As one American officer put 
it: We're trying to change the name of the 
game and make Charlie fight our way.” 

Fueled by enormous resources, the con- 
ventional U.S. approach since then has pro- 
duced thousands of dead enemy troops but 
has failed to crack the deeply implanted 
Communist organization in the countryside. 
And it is precisely that organization that 
spurred the Vietminh’s dynamism against 
the French and, additionally refined, ac- 
counts for the present Communist resilience. 


BALANCING OUR NUMBERS 


This shadowy, pervasive Vietcong appara- 
tus is playing a vital role in the current Com- 
munist offensive, for it provides the Com- 
munists with rural political strength, there- 
by releasing large numbers of their troops 
for combat. In contrast, the majority of 
Allied soldiers in Vietnam are relegated to 
defensive or logistical duties. 

As a result, while the ratio of Allied to 
Communist forces exceeds that of the French 
against their Vietminh foes, it is plainly 
inadequate at present. For that reason, 
President Johnson hastily ordered another 
10,500 troops to Vietnam last week and hinted 
that he may recommend raising the ceiling of 
525,000 men available for the conflict. 

Persuaded that the Allies lack the man- 
power to hold territory and also meet his 
attacks, North Vietnam's Defense Minister, 
Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, is now striving to 
stretch them thin by a series of concurrent 
blows, His tactics effectively resemble those 
he used against the French. 

In late 1953, Giap struck at the French in 
Laos, the Central Highlands, the coastal areas 
and the Red River Delta while encircling 
them at Dienbienphu. If the Dienbienphu 
battle had not led to the conference table, 
he planned to hit the cities the following 
summer. 

This time, Giap’s assaults against South 
Vietnam's population centers have preceded 
his presumed intention to fight a set-piece 
engagement at Khesanh. His principle of 
simultaneous attacks is similar, however, and 
besides their impact on urbanites, the Com- 
munists have scored gains so far by forcing 
government troops to withdraw from hamlets 
in order to protect the cities. 

Whether this Communist offensive, like 
that of 15 years ago, is designed to end at 
Geneva remains to be seen. In any case, the 
current situation is a far cry from the 1963 
prediction of Maj. Gen. Charles J. Timmes, 
then chief U.S. military adviser here, that 
“by the end of next year they (the Vietcong) 
will no longer be a national threat.” 

WE BUILT ROADS 


In many ways, the Communists 
to move to their present initiative by default. 
For as the United States concentrated on 
constructing a conventional South Viet- 
namese army, the Vietcong was creating the 
conducive rural atmosphere that would later, 
in Mao Tse-tung's phrase, be the water in 
which the guerrilla fish could swim. 

The main focus during the Ngo Dinh Diem 
regime is illustrated by the fact that 78 per- 
cent of U.S. aid went into the Saigon govern- 
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ment's military establishment. Moreover, the 
20-mile highway from Saigon to Bienhoa, 
built largely for military purposes, absorbed 
more U.S. aid than all the labor, community 
development, social welfare, housing, health 
and education projects undertaken here be- 
tween 1954 and 1961. 

At the same time, Washington was locking 
itself into the legend that Diem was the 
“Winston Churchill of Asia,” as then Vice 
President Johnson called him. Mr. Johnson 
qualified his rhetorical extravagance later, 
privately telling a reporter that Diem was 
“the only boy we've got there.” As often hap- 
pens, however, the expedient solidified into 
dogma, 


It became dogma, then, to hail Diem's 
rigged elections as democracy while over- 
looking his anti-Communist manhunts that 
drove innocuous opponents like the Cao Dai 
religious sect into the Vietcong. It was also 
dogma to praise his agrarian reform pro- 
gram, though only 10 percent of over a mil- 
lion tenant households ever received land. 


INFILTRATION CAME LATER 


Meanwhile, rising slowly from the bottom 
like a coral reef, the Communists began their 
armed activities earnestly only after they had 
a solid base. Official U.S. explanations retro- 
actively attributing the Vietnam war to ex- 
ternal aggression” somehow conflict with the 
authoritative reports of American sources in 
1961 that there was no evidence of signifi- 
cant infiltration from the North during that 
period. 

“By the time the shooting starts, you're 
already way behind,” an expert on Commu- 
nist insurgencies has said. Thus the United 
States awoke in early 1965 to discover that, 
despite the decade it had bought, the Com- 
munists had reached the edge of victory. 
They were halted by two factors: rapid 
American intervention, and their own failure 
to transfer their battlefield gains into nego- 
tiations. 

Since then, the principal American achieve- 
ment in Vietnam has been to deny the Com- 
munists a clear-cut triumph. And if any 
meaningful lesson emerges from both the 
past 15 years and the events of the past 
month, it appears to be that the Vietcong 
organization is too strongly entrenched in 
its elusive way to be broken by strictly mili- 
tary means. 

The alternatives confronting the United 
States at this juncture, therefore, are wheth- 
er to continue struggling for Vietnamese 
“hearts and minds” for decades to come or 
to move toward a settlement that recognizes 
a legitimate Communist presence in the 
south. The alternatives may be equally dis- 
mal. They may be the only realities left after 
years of illusions. 


KHESANH Is QUITE TAKEABLE 
(By David Leitch) 

(Nore.—This dispatch by a London Sun- 
day Times correspondent was written ten 
days ago. Both the weather and the Ameri- 
can position have deteriorated since.) 

KHESANH.—Stuck up on the red-mud wall 
of the trench, just above the grenades, there 
is a snapshot of a girl. She is not a very spe- 
cial girl, except she is naked to the waist 
and has a rather touching look—an amalgam 
of shame and determination. 

Evidently she is not in the habit of posing 
for seminude pictures, but her expression 
says she is determined to do this, and any- 
thing else, if it will help her boy friend while 
he is in Khesanh. All we can do now is to 
hope that it did help, because it certainly 
is not helping any more. 

My Marine friends found the picture in 
the wallet of a dead soldier whose charred 
body they dragged, at great risk, out of the 
wreck of the Hercules C-130 transport plane 
which now lies in three spiky heaps 50 yards 
away. They also found the girl’s address and 
they say they'll send the picture back, with 
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a letter of thanks and condolence—if they 
ever get out themselves. 

Looked at from this trench, the likelihood 
of girl and photograph ever being reunited 
seems remote. A Marine captain, keeping 
his head well down, indicates Hill 950 with 
its jungle-covered tip half buried in the low 
cumulus. 

It is only one of the half-dozen positions 
from which the North Vietnamese dominate 
this pathetic little rectangle. We know that 
there are two divisions of them—say 20,000— 
and possibly two divisions more. There are 
only 4800 Marines within the meager 
Khesanh perimeter, and all of them are wait- 
ing for the coup de grace. 


A FOXHOLE OPINION 


There has been a good deal of armchair 
speculation about whether or not the North 
Vietnamese army intends to attack Khesanh. 
Some people, even experts in Saigon, believe 
that Gen. Giap is not primarily concerned 
with achieving another Dienbienphu but is 
using Khesanh as a decoy. 

Giap, according to this theory, simply 
wants to immobilize the American troops 
while he skirts them. This may make sense 
in Saigon or Washington, but when one is 
huddled inside a flak jacket, trying simul- 
taneously to watch for troop movements in 
the scrub on the other side of the wire and 
listen for the incoming mortar shells, Glap's 
intentions seem only too immediately ob- 
vious. 

Every day last week the NVA (North 
Vietnamese Army) troops moved closer and 
there seems to be no way to stop them, Every 
night you got to sleep in Khesanh expecting 
to be awakened by an ill-intentioned North 
Vietnamese with his Chinese-manufactured 
automatic weapon. 

Col. David E. Lownds, the 47-year old com- 
mander of this daily diminishing Marine 
group, has no doubt in his mind. “Of course, 
they’re coming,” he says in the command 
bunker. “But I don’t want to put any time 
frame on it...I wish I knew.” 

So do his men, in their vulnerable foxholes, 
(There are perhaps two bunkers in Khesanh 
where men would survive after a direct rocket 
hit. The rest would crumple under a mortar, 
and their protection value is as much psy- 
chological as anything else.) 

When you see the NVA troops outside the 
wire, you see brisk, eager little men in jungle 
kit going about their jobs with frightening 
impassively. 

Sgt. W. W. Trottino, a large, deadpan Okla- 
homan who had kindly offered me the hospi- 
tality of his bunker, picked out an advancing 
section through his binoculars, Jee-sus,“ he 
said, there's Charlie, just like he’s going 
out on an Elks picnic.” 

“What does he look like?” asked Pfc. Steve 
Adrio. 

“Baby,” said Trottino, declining to re- 
linquish the binoculars, “he’s a small, yel- 
low-looking kind of guy and he speaks with 
an accent. You'll recognize him by his gun.” 

At this point we all heard a hollow cough 
from somewhere about 1000 yards away and 
lost interest in the small talk as we flattened 
on the red, probably highly fertile, soil which 
is peculiar to Khesanh. 

As the mortars come closer, the sound be- 
comes shriller, straighter and faster. You 
have quite enough time to ponder over your 
sins between discharge and arrival. On this 
particular occasion, the nearest explosion was 
a clear 50 yards away, a dull booming thud 
which leaves one with a headache if nothing 
worse. 

Trottino got to his feet with dignity and 
continued his visual reconnaissance and 
running commentary. A Negro Marine who 
had been lying next to me tried to pick mud 
off his fiak jacket and broke into a huge and 
deeply frightened grin. “Kindly get me out 
of here,” he said. “I'll go on a chopper, I’ll 
parachute. If you insist man, I'll walk, but 
just take me out of this place.” 
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CONVERSATIONAL IMPEDIMENTS 


He was one of the more rational people 
I spoke to. Talking, in fact, is rather difficult. 
This is not because the Marines are taciturn, 
for all of them are so acutely aware of their 
intermingled destiny that strangers become 
intimate acquaintances in minutes. It is the 
noise that inhibits conversation—the rip- 
pling thud of helicopter blades, the irritable 
cough of mortars, the fluttering whine of 
artillery. 

And the sky, on the good days, is black 
with aircraft—the Skyraider ground-attack 
planes, jet fighters and tiny, delicate spot- 
ter planes, which the Marines talk about 
like pet dogs as they run through their subtle 
little arabesques. The spotters are trying to 
locate gun emplacements beneath the jungle 
canopy, which comes so near that you are 
aware of it physically. 

These aircraft are delaying the outcome 
of this battle, taking suicidal risks to help 
the muddy, frightened men on the ground. 
But they also have a disturbing message 
for the Marines in the foxholes because it is 
clear they are operating each day a little 
closer to the perimeter. 

There is no doubt that the North Viet- 
namese are moving in, painfully, agonizingly, 
but still a few yards farther each day. A sky- 
raider we watched came swooping in above us 
so low we all ducked, But he had not made 
a mistake. 

He dipped down across the perimeter in 
an arc that seemed inevitably to be leading 
him to crash, straightened up and, hugging 
the ground, discharged from his belly what 
looked like a cluster of wheeling silver fish. 
They struck and ignited in a ball of yellow 
flame which bounced and swooped, moving 
perhaps 50 yards parallel to the ground be- 
fore exploding in a burst of white smoke so 
close it tickled the throat and made us 
cough. 

“Napalm,” said Trottino. “Oh, decent man, 
isn’t that the most beautiful sight you ever 
saw?” The Marines were jumping up and 
down, clapping their hands. 


THE COMFORTING MONSTERS 


We had been looking due east, but now 
there was a deeper rumble dominating the 
cacophony of lesser sounds coming from the 
northwest. “Arclight,” said Trottino, by now 
an old friend, who had shown me pictures of 
his children and asked me to send a message 
to his wife. 

Arclight is the USAF code word for the 
terrifying B-52 bombers which dispense their 
own kind of justice, Godlike, from 55,000 
feet, homing in by radar and destroying an 
area roughly 1000 meters long by 400 wide. 
When their bombs, 500- and 750-pounders 
(65 tons or thereabout in all) hit the ground, 
we were all shaken. The sand started to leak 
out of the sandbags. The wooden supports of 
the bunker teetered. And across the valley, 
just north of the gap that leads to Laos, the 
jungle began to ignite. 

There is a lot of argument about the 
B-52 “kill potential.” The efficiency of the 
raids in military terms may be high or low, 
but psychologically they are crucial. When 
the Marines see the piles of smoke rising 
across the valley, they feel that someone 
is remembering them. For the rest of the 
time, they just sit here like so many clay 
pigeons, forgotten, they believe, by their 
leaders, waiting to be sacrificed. 

But the air strikes, the only tactical 
factor that makes Khesanh tenable, tend 
to be double-edged. If you are dug in even 
reasonably well—and the Marine trenches 
and bunkers are now adequate though by 
no means brilliant—there is a fair chance 
of surviving a determined bombardment as 
long as you can hear it coming. An experi- 
enced soldier hearing the sound of an ap- 
proaching rocket, something like the barking 
of an enormous dog, can get under cover fast 
enough to be protected from anything other 
than a direct hit. 

But with the aircraft circling overhead, 
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one can hear nothing. It is necessary to leave 
the bunkers to work, to get something to 
eat, to consult a senior officer. And every 
time one walks even 25 yards on the mud 
tracks like “Buchanan Road,” which runs 
through the base, one is playing a game of 
Russian roulette. The rockets and mortars 
come in without warning. They either have 
your number on them or they don’t. 

But this is the kind of risk the Marines 
are happy to live with. Their casualties at 
the moment are averaging something in the 
region of 40 a day, which they believe are 
acceptable. 

The real problem is what happens when 
the weather gets too bad for air support. So 
far, God has been on the side of the United 
States, and in this situation the Marines 
badly need supernatural support. The usual 
torrential monsoon rains have been tardy, 
and three days in four the weather has been 
good enough for the support planes to fly 
from their bases in Danang, Saigon and 
elsewhere. 

But what is going to happen if the weather 
changes and a great quiet descends over 
this valley for two or three days? I asked this 
question of a section of Marines who were 
playing five-card stud poker with military 
script in a trench on the extreme north- 
east of the Khesanh position, uncomfortably 
close to the ammunition dump. 

“If the planes can't come any more, then 
the Red are going to attack,” said a cheery 
corporal. He had just noisily won 45 cents 
by producing three sevens—‘Sevens is al- 
ways been mah lucky numbah”—against a 
shattered top sergeant who had drawn two 
aces and a pair of nines. 

“What are they going to do? You don't 
have to ask that question, friend. They just 
have to start running over that wire when 
it’s dark and we kill a few of them and they 
keep coming and then we say good night. No 
problem there.” 

As long as the planes are there, the North 
Vietnamese troops are forced to dig in, keep 
their heads down and concentrate on avoid- 
ing either being roasted by napalm or pul- 
verized by B-52 strikes. But once the weather 
makes it impossible for these friendly birds 
to make their complicated passes, fending off 
the evil day, it all comes down to a question 
of numbers. 

There are not physically enough Marines 
to keep the North Vietnamese out if they 
are really determined to come without 
bothering about the size of their losses, and 
this has never been something that worried 
them in the past. At Dienbienphu, Giap did 
not try to demonstrate that he was a general 
who kept his losses down. 


VANISHING PATROLS 


Khesanh is eminently takeable. If Giap 
decides to take it, he can. Meanwhile, the 
Marines can do nothing except endure with 
as much dignity as frightened men can mus- 
ter (which, one should say, in their case is a 
great deal of dignity). As Maj. Joe Donnelly, 
the officer who is running one of the hill out- 
posts supporting the area, says: “The game 
is now completely in their hands, We wait— 
it’s up to them to move.” 

This has been all the more true for the last 
couple of weeks. Before that, the Marines 
were at least able to send out patrols to spot 
enemy concentrations and give the command 
some idea of what they were doing. This is 
no longer so. Patrols have become too costly. 

First, you send three men, and if they 
don’t come back, you have to support them 
with a section. If the section also disappears 
into this unfriendly landscape, there is noth- 
ing for it but to send a platoon. 

The Marines are used to taking heavy 
losses—indeed, they almost glory in them— 
but this is something else. At the moment, 
Col. Lownds is trying to preserve as many 
men in his command as he can. 

His men sit around and listen to “Hanoi 
Hannah” on their expensive transistors—she 
is the Vietnamese equivalent of Lord Haw- 
Haw—or play cards, look at their Playboy 
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pinups and pray to God something is going to 
happen. 

Most of them would prefer the NVA to 
launch a major attack. At least that would 
be preferable to lying in the red mud and 
trying to calculate how long you can go 
before the rocket scores a direct hit. 


SUSTAINING HUMOR 


The marines here are poor boys, ex-truck 
drivers, laborers and, at the top end of the 
scale, store clerks. They do not have educa- 
tion to help them but their spiritual re- 
sources are considerable. They are surviving 
on companionship and humor. 

It makes them the most sympathetic 
American troops ir this country. If you get 
stuck in Khesanh, hey automatically accept 
you as one of them, and talk about news- 
paper publishers in the same way they go on 
about the general staff, forgetting that 
journalists, unlike soldiers, have a choice 
about where they go and do not have to stay 
to the end of such affairs. 

They insist that the people back home do 
not know what they are suffering. “I write 
my parents and my big sister a lot,” said a 
Negro Pfc. “The first week I was here I wrote 
11 letters, would you believe that? Do you 
think any of them will ever get there?” 

Another Marine said: “I write my wife all 
the time. Naturally, I couldn’t get away with 
telling her what’s really going on—nobody 
Stateside knows that, and if they did know 
they’d blow their minds.” 

The average age of the troops I talked to, 
perhaps 60 of them, was certainly no more 
than 22. They all seemed to be patriots, in- 
sofar as they hated the Communists, at least. 
But they combine this hate with a deep and 
abiding cynicism about their leaders, both 
generals and politicians. The repetitive Ma- 
rine expletives make it impossible to quote 
much of what they say in a newspaper that 
people will read over their Sunday morning 
eggs, and they are anyway not very articu- 
late. There is no Wilfred Owen to describe 
this war. 

The corporal had made a map pinpointing 
the mortar and rocket explosions within the 
camp in the last week, He was hoping to de- 
duce a pattern which would help him to 
avoid the dangerous sections, though they 
all looked equally bad. He gave me the map 
as a souvenir to send to his girl friend on 
the assumption that I would get out and 
that he wouldn't. 

Getting into Khesanh has been extremely 
difficult for two weeks and is now becoming 
more so. Despite all the U.S. air strikes, the 
NVA mortars and rocket fire zeroed on the 
runway, which at some points is no more 
than 30 yards within the perimeter, continue 
unabated. 

At the southeast end of the runway, where 
the incoming planes touch down, there is an 
NVA .50-caliber machinegun, or a group of 
them, which has managed to survive all the 
rockets and napalm from the air. Now that 
this gun, which destroyed a C-130 transport 
last Saturday, is calling the tune, the Com- 
munists appear to have the potential to 
dominate the situation. 

The apron section of the runway, where 
the aircraft turn around, is known as “the 
Mortar Magnet.” The NVA have now had 
weeks to zero in on this area, and if you 
survive the machinegun bursts at one end 
of the runway, you find yourself faced by the 
mortar fire at the other. 

The C-123s keep their engines going all 
the time, spill cargo and passengers out of 
the back, taxi and take off within three or 
four minutes. In this time, under the sound 
of the engines, the mortars—if you are 
lucky—and rockets—if you aren’t—rain in 
on the apron. The NVA have been sufficiently 
harassed from the sky for their fire to be 
rather erratic. 


AN UNHEARD SCREAM 
The worst job in Khesanh is unloading 
these arriving planes, which carry either 
fuel or ammunition, and loading them with 
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wounded. Twenty-year-old Howard Hunt of 
Atlanta explained the job to me in a ditch 
where we spent 20 minutes after the C-123 
I had arrived in had made its battered, cum- 
bersome way back up the strip toward Da- 
nang and safety. 

“Every time I go out on the strip, my mind 
goes blank,” Hunt said. “Sometimes the am- 
mo boxes get stuck and I scream—you can’t 
hear it for the noise of the jets and the 
guns, but it seems to make me feel better. 
I don’t do it on purpose, you understand, I 
just seem to find myself screaming.” 

Hunt and his nine friends doing the same 
job are all in a state of advanced mental 
exhaustion. “You know those planes have got 
to get in here,” said Pfc. Jim Veron. “But all 
the same, you get to dread seeing them 
come because of the fire. 

“It's funny, because you know that the 
plane is the most dangerous thing, the real 
mortar magnet. But once you get inside it 
to pick up the cargo, you tend to linger, like 
it’s protecting you.” 

The Marines are bitter when they say: 
“You tell them they're using us as bait.” But 
the anger they feel at their own situation 
is directed at the Communists as well as 
the world in general, and there is no doubt 
they will fight well when the attack comes. 

Most of them say things like: “It’s time 
Uncle Sam lost his patience. We ought to 
drop the big one on Hanoi and put an end 
to all this.” Most of them think America 
should withdraw from Vietnam, but initiate 
a kind of scorched earth policy first. 

At the “Mortar Magnet,” the apron where 
supply planes turn around, a brawny mili- 
tary policeman crouches in a bunker, check- 
ing that in the general confusion no Marine 
decides to hop on the plane for Danang and 
leave Khesanh to sort out its own prob- 
lems. So far, there has not been a single 
case of this happening. The only Marines 
leaving are the dead ones in rubber bags 
or the wounded on stretchers. 


Remarks of the Honorable Thomas N. 
Downing, Representative, First Virginia 
District, to the Virginia State Canners, 
February 22, 1968 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD Ill 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague from the First District of Vir- 
ginia on February 22, 1968, addressed the 
Virginia State Canners Association in my 
hometown of Richmond, Va. His remarks 
were quite timely and interesting and I 
will have that address included in the 
Recorp at this point: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS N. 
DOWNING, REPRESENTATIVE, FIRST VIRGINIA 
DISTRICT, TO THE VIRGINIA STATE CANNERS, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1968 
Today has been a most memorable day here 

in the United States not specifically for what 

has happened today but because of what hap- 
pened 236 years ago. That was the day when 

General Washington was born up at Wake- 

fleld in that wonderful northern neck 

country of Virginia. 

There is no question in anyone’s mind 
about General Washington’s place in history. 
He ranks as the greatest American of all 
times. Even the “unreconstructed rebels” 
whose admiration for Robert E. Lee ap- 
proaches reverence still look to Washington 
as the supreme hero of the Nation. Lee him- 
self felt that way. 

Washington was truly the storybook hero. 
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He was the first American of great stature 
that any of us learned about as school 
children. 

Who does not know that George Washing- 
ton chopped down a cherry tree and admitted 
it to his irate father saying in the process “I 
cannot tell a lie.” Who does not know that 
he threw a silver dollar across the Rappa- 
hannock. I doubt most seriously that there 
is even one red blooded American boy who 
has not pictured himself with Washington 
at Valley Forge or crossing the Delaware. 
Certainly all of us in Virginia know almost 
by heart the story of his greatest triumph 
on the field of battle, the winning of Ameri- 
can independence at Yorktown. 

We have stood with Washington at his 
first inaugural in New York. We have heard 
his farewell address in 1776 and today we 
22 the legacies that he left us three years 

ater. 

It matters not to any of us that some of 
the stories about Washington are myths. No 
one really cares that some patriotic Ameri- 
can dreamed up a few fanciful tales to en- 
hance the image of the greatest American of 
them all. George Washington was, ts and 
shall always remain “first in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” No wonder that Lee felt the way he 
did about Washington. It was Robert E. Lee’s 
father, the famed “Lighthorse Harry” Lee of 
Washington’s army who spoke those words, 
“First in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen” about his dear 
commander-in-chief. 

The place of George Washington in the 
history of our great nation is unique and 
it will always remain so. 

He was our first President. His accomplish- 
ments on the field of battle, his earlier ẹmi- 
nence in the Virginia House of Burgesses and 
the esteem in which he was held by his 
friends and neighbors clearly indicated that 
when our republic was founded, he alone 
was the man to lead her. 

History is an ever changing thing and it 
is relatively impossible for those of us who 
sit here tonight to say whether Washington 
was our greatest President, Perhaps he was. 
I might even say, more than likely he wos. 
It would, however, be necessary to view the 
accomplishments of each of our Presidents 
one hundred to two hundred years after each 
of them had held office in order to put the 
accomplishment of their administrations in 
proper perspective. 

The case of President Truman is a good ex- 
ample. There was great dissent during his ad- 
ministration. Criticism was heaped on him 
yet he had hardly reached Independence, 
Missouri after leaving the White House when 
people began to talk about his greatness. The 
stature of Harry Truman increases year by 
year and some day long after his ashes have 
turned to dust, the American people doubt- 
less will come to appreciate him not for the 
man that he was while he lived in the White 
House but for the good that he did which 
will live long after him. 

I disagree with Shakespeare who wrote 
“The evil men do lives after them; the good 
is oft interred with their bones,” This may be 
the case with true villains. 

I do not believe that we have ever had a 
villain in the White House. I have sufficient 
faith in the American people to believe that 
they never have elected such a man as our 
President and they never will. 

Our Presidents usually receive far better 
treatment from history than they do from 
their contemporaries. Yet it is necessary to 
take a proper view of any man in line with 
the circumstances of his time and situation. 
Times change and circumstances change yet 
in many instances there is a remarkable coin- 
cidence, 

Retrace with me, if you will, some of our 
early steps as a fledgling nation. I ask you 
to remember back to December of 1776. The 
Declaration of Independence was not quite 
six months old. Our Nation was in its in- 
fancy. 
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As is the case with any new born babe, a 
crisis arose. This was recognized particularly 
by Tom Paine who recorded the times in a 
most memorable essay called “The American 
Crisis.” I am sure that all of you remember 
the most famous words from this particular 
piece of writing although sometimes we are 
all inclined to forget who wrote them, Tom 
Paine wrote “these are the times that try 
men’s souls.” He spoke of the great crisis 
which General Washington met significance 
on Christmas night 1776 when he crossed the 
Delaware with his army and met and de- 
feated the enemy at the Battle of Trenton, 

Most Americans remember those immortal 
eight words from the pen of Tom Paine even 
if they know nothing else of his writing. 

I would like to quote for you the sentence 
which follows: “These are the times which 
try men’s souls.” It read “The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of his country, 
but he that stands it now deserves the love 
and thanks of man and woman.” 

With one exception, these words might 
well have been written yesterday or today. 
The notable exception, of course, is the refer- 
ence to the summer soldier.” There are no 
summer soldiers in the service of the United 
States of America. There are no summer s&il- 
ors, There are no summer airmen, There 
are no summer marines. The loyalty and the 
dedication of these men knows no season, 
no year, no century. These men know not the 
difference between day and night when their 
country is concerned. 

They have served in the highest tradition 
since the beginning of our heritage. They 
continue to serve in this manner in South- 
east Asia. The gratitude of all of our citizenry 
is not sufficient reward for these brave men 
and women, 

Let us consider the case of sunshine 
patriot. He is the individual who, in the 
warmth of a bright summer afternoon when 
the whole world is at peace, drives down a 
multi-laned interstate highway in his ex- 
pensive automobile, his family beside him, 
and freely admits to anyone who will listen 
that he is a classic patriot. He believes stead- 
fastly in the red, white and blue. 

He is so dedicated to the greatness of the 
United States of America that he will head 
to the nearest beach on the Fourth of July 
and not waste one precious moment of his 
holiday thinking about the men who sat in 
Philadelphia on that day almost two hundred 
years ago and pledged their lives, their for- 
tunies and their sacred honor in order that 
he might have the opportunity to enjoy the 
day. This happens year after year throughout 
this land of ours and no one finds any fault 
with it. I certainly would be the last to 
criticize anyone. I can recall the times when 
I felt the same way. I am sure that all of 
us have done the same thing. We have done 
it because it is easy to be a patriot when the 
sun is shining. 

But you know and I know that the years 
of any nation must have their winters as well 
as their summers. Many of these are winters 
of discontent. We are in such a winter now. 
Where are our sunshine patriots now? 

The answer is all too obvious. They are 
all about us. We find them on the streets of 
our cities demonstrating against our national 
policy. They burn their draft cards. They en- 
courage young men to violate the law. They 
block the path of those who would serve with 
pride and honor in the Armed Forces of our 
Nation. They demand that we quit in Viet 
Nam. They demand that we take any of a 
number of steps which would plunge the 
world into total war. 

These are the sunshine patriots. The road 


-has become rocky and the going is rough so 


these people want no part of the game the 
way our Nation is playing it. It is the old 
case of “if you won't play the game my way, 
I am going to pick up my marbles and I 
won't play with you any more.” 

My friends, this is not a game that we are 
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playing. This is a matter of survival for all 
men who are concerned with the repeated 
rebirth of freedom throughout the world. We 
have all heard from time to time that the 
United States is playing a dual role as the 
world’s policeman and the world’s Santa 
Claus. I do not feel that this is altogether 
the case. 

We are the most powerful and the richest 
Nation on earth. No man is an island and 
no country can be an island unto itself. As 
long as the United States of America re- 
mains the land of the free and the home of 
the brave it must encourage the desire for 
freedom and the attitude of bravery in less 
fortunate, less powerful nations. Maybe we 
are a combination policeman and Santa 
Claus. Maybe we are also a big brother who 
will always hold out a helping hand to a 
smaller nation which has the desire to walk 
in our image. 

I hope that this will always be the case 
with the United States. I hope that we will 
always remain the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

I would remind you of this however. Free- 
dom and bravery go hand in hand. The priv- 
ilege of one calls upon the responsibility of 
the other. We will remain the land of the 
free only so long as we remain the home 
of the brave. 

There are many kinds of bravery. There 
is valor in combat and no nation was ever 
more blessed with men of this demonstrated 
capability than we are today. There is also 
the courage of those who sit silently and 
wait for brave men to return. Again in this 
case, our Nation is magnificently endowed. 
Then, there is the willingness of those who 
will stand in the face of world criticism, 
hurling back the charges of those who would 
see the United States of America destroyed 
by proclaiming steadfastly that this is in- 
deed our country and we will stand by our 
course of action against all others. These 
people are not sunshine patriots. And I tell 
you quite fervently with all that is in me, 
that I wish we had more of these people. 

I do not deny the basic right of any man 
to criticize. A certain amount of it is good. 
For years I have felt that the gripes of en- 
listed men have gone a long way toward 
making our armed services the fine organi- 
zations which they are today. 

But there is a time and place for criti- 
cism. Today, however, so many of our people 
have become critics. And in order to become 
critics, they first had to become experts at 
least in their own minds. We are indeed the 
richest and most powerful nation on earth 
and coupled with these superlatives, it ap- 
pears that we also have the most experts in 
foreign policy and military operations. 

I have said before that any man who em- 
barks on a career of public service must hold 
himself ready to accede to the will of the 
people. I do not believe that anyone will ever 
ask me to run for President. I certainly hope 
not. I do not mean to imply that I would 
entertain any hope of being elected but I cer- 
tainly feel that it is the most awesome job 
in the world. It is also probably the most 
thankless. I have served in the Congress dur- 
ing the administrations of three of our Presi- 
dents, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 
I have seen more of President Johnson than 
I did of the other two. This is not unusual 
because his tenure in the White House rep- 
resents about one-half of my service in the 
House of Representatives. 

My wife and I attended the annual con- 
gressional reception at the White House 
Tuesday night. The responsibilities of his 
position, the concern over our nation’s des- 
tiny and the cares of much of the world were 
obvious in President Johnson’s face, He holds 
the position of leadership because he acceded 
to the will of the people. In the opinion of 
the greatest majority of Americans in any 
election, he was the best man for the job. 
I voted for him. I supported him. And I sup- 
port him now. I support him not because he 
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is Lyndon B. Johnson, not because I voted for 
him, not because I supported him in 1964 
but because he is the President of the United 
States of America. I support him because this 
is my country and he is my President. 

I differ with the President on occasions. 
There are times when we have wide differ- 
ences of opinion, I treasure the hope that he 
will see my view on the maritime needs for 
this country and rally to my side. I differ 
widely with many of his domestic programs. 
I always try to support his leadership when 
it comes to our national position in the face 
of the world. I believe it is incumbent upon 
every American to give the President this 
support. 

However, as a Member of the Congress, as 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
which is the body of our Government that 
is the closest to the people, I also feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to give him the benefit of 
my advice when I feel that that advice is well 
founded. 

The only fault that I have found with his 
leadership as far as Vietnam is concerned 
is that I believe he has been given the wrong 
advice from some of the people who are 
closest to him. There are certain young in- 
tellectuals at the Pentagon who have had a 
major voice in our action in Southeast Asia. 
I am sure that their intentions are honor- 
able and that they believe they are right. For 
a long time those of us in the Congress had 
had nothing of our own to go on but yester- 
day we got the type of intelligence that we 
have been waiting for. 

My distinguished colleague from Virginia’s 
second district, Porter Hardy, Jr. has led an 
intensive six months examination of U.S. 
commitments, manpower, assets and plan- 
ning particularly in Vietnam. 

His subcommittee was directed by Chair- 
man Mendel Rivers of the House Armed 
Services Committee to review U.S. worldwide 
commitments and to assess the burden which 
these commitments place on our military 
capability. 

Congressman Hardy and his colleagues 
toured Southeast Asia in the closing months 
of 1967 as a part of their investigation. They 
talked with everybody, particularly with our 
men and their leaders in the field. Yesterday 
Congressman Hardy released the finding and 
conclusions of the Special Subcommittee on 
National Defense Posture. These were con- 
tained in a unanimous interim report. I will 
not paraphrase the report. I will give you the 
benefit of the subcommittee’s language. 

Because of the security classification im- 
posed on most of the testimony and data on 
which the report is based, neither the report 
nor the stenographic transcript of the Sub- 
committee’s hearings and proceedings can be 
released at this time. To the extent that the 
Subcommittee’s conclusions involve military 
judgments, they are a summarization of the 
opinions of qualified military experts who 
have appeared before the Subcommittee.’ 

“The findings and conclusions follow: 

“1. At present, the U.S. has no timetable 
for winning the war in Vietnam. 

“2. The enemy cannot be defeated within 
any acceptable time frame so long as we con- 
tinue to fight a primarily defensive war. Our 
slow rate of military progress has encouraged 
North Vietnam to reject our efforts to bring 
about peace negotiations. 

“3. Only if our military is permitted to 
make maximum use of our assets can the war 
in Vietnam be brought to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

“4. The theory of gradual escalation in the 
use of power violates accepted and proven 
military concepts. The application of this 
theory in Vietnam has produced only mini- 
mal gains, and has given the enemy time to 
increase his own efforts correspondingly. 

“5. Because of the extent of our commit- 
ment in Vietnam, we are, in truth, 
in a battle for the preservation of the future 
of the United States. We cannot afford to 
lose it while courting world opinion. 
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“6. Contrary to the views so often voiced 
by benighted disciples of defeat and ap- 
peasement, the battle in Vietnam is not be- 
tween the greatest nation in the world and a 
small, underdeveloped country. Rather, it is 
a struggle with the United States on one side 
and Communist China and Russia on the 
other. It should be recognized and clearly 
understood that while the enemy we are 
fighting is the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong, they are merely the conduit for 
the aggression of China and Russia. 

7. Our military forces should be permit- 
ted to take the offensive—on land and sea 
and in the air—with a definite timetable for 
the earliest possible successful conclusion of 
the war. This would require an immediate 
review of our present force levels and, un- 
doubtedly, partial mobilization. However, 
more ARVN troops are required, for even- 
tually these forces must achieve and main- 
tain the security of their own nation. 

“8. The enemy should be denied access to 
all war materiel and supporting supplies. If 
necessary to achieve this end, all routes, 
whether by land, sea or air, should be closed 
or destroyed. 

“9. For the successful conduct of the war, 
the enemy should be given no sanctuary or 
reprieve. 

“10. The Subcommittee recognizes the es- 
sentiality of civilian control of the military, 
as prescribed by the Constitution. However, 
in the Vietnam conflict, constraints have 
been imposed on the military in operational 
matters to such an extent that they have de- 
graded our field command structure and 
militated against the immediate and positive 
action, or reaction, required by the swiftly 
moving events of war. 

“11. In spite of the foregoing, the morale 
and performance of our military forces are 
superb. Never in the history of this country 
has the United States fielded troops so well 
supplied logistically. 

“12. Certain DOD policies have hindered 
the development of new and improved weap- 
on systems and curtailed the production of 
presently needed equipment, with the result 
that our military posture and the condition 
of our assets have been degraded. 

“13. The honoring of our commitments in 
Vietnam has severally strained our world- 
wide military manpower and equipment 
assets. 

“14. If we are to meet all probable con- 
tingency challenges, the U.S. must promptly 
undertake to increase its military assets. 

“15. U.S. intelligence concerning enemy 
plans and movements is seriously deficient. 
As a result, major policies for the conduct of 
the war appear to have been formulated 
More on the basis of intuition than on fact. 

“The Subcommittee’s report follows an in- 
tensive six-month examination of U.S, com- 
mitments, manpower, assets and planning, 
particularly in Vietnam. The Subcommittee 
is composed of: Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., Hon. 
F. Edward Hébert, Hon. Samuel S. Stratton, 
Hon. Charles A. Halleck and Hon. William L. 
Dickinson. Chairman L. Mendel Rivers and 
Hon. William H. Bates are ex officio members. 
The Subcommittee has been directed by 
Chairman Rivers to review U.S. worldwide 
commitments and to assess the burden which 
these commitments place on our military 
capability. 

“The Subcommittee plans to next examine 
the Middle East area.” 

This is the especially well founded advice 
of the most responsible Members of the House 
of Representatives. To me and I believe to 
the Nation, it far supersedes the well-inten- 
tioned and faulty recommendations of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s current crop of “whiz 
kids.” I recommend it most enthusiastically 
to the President and I call upon the Nation 
to close its ranks over Vietnam. 

This, I believe, is the advice the President 
needs. This, I believe, is the support he needs, 
This, I believe, is what our country needs. 
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Legion Awards for Hiring of the 
Handicapped and Older Workers 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
50 years the American Legion has been 
one of the greatest organizations for good 
in the Nation. All of us are familiar with 
the Legion’s activities on the National, 
State, and community levels with ref- 
erence to disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents, Americanism, child welfare, 
and many other fine programs. 

One of the Legion’s lesser known but 
very important programs involves the 
encouraging of employers to hire older 
workers, and handicapped persons. 

Each year, during National Employ 
the Handicapped Week and again dur- 
ing National Employ the Older Worker 
Week, the national economic commis- 
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sion of the American Legion through its 

State affiliates, engages in a program of 

selecting local employers who do an out- 

standing job in hiring and retaining 
older workers, and the most outstanding 
job in hiring and retaining handicapped 
workers, especially disabled veterans. 

These employers are nominated as candi- 

dates for a special American Legion 

national citation. 

The March 1968 issue of the American 
Legion magazine contains a listing by 
States of employers selected to receive 
these citations for the year 1968. These 
employers and the American Legion are, 
indeed, deserving of special recognition 
for their fine contribution in helping to 
solve the Nation’s manpower problems. 

I commend this article to the Members 
of the Congress and insert it to be printed 
in the Recorp: 

LEGION HONORED 61 EMPLOYERS DURING 1967 
FOR HIRING HANDICAPPED AND OLDER 
WORKERS 
Sixty-one employers around the nation re- 

ceived Nat’l American Legion citations for 

good employment practices during 1967. 
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Twenty-nine were cited for their practices 
in hiring the handicapped, and 32 for their 
practices in hiring older workers. Coinciden- 
tally, 61 firms were also honored in 1965 and 
again in 1966. 

National awards are made on the recom- 
mendation of a State or other Department 
organization of The American Legion which 
nominates employers each year for the Na- 
tional Hiring-The-Handicapped Award and 
the National Older-Worker Citation. 

Awards are made by the Legion's Nat'l 
Economic Commission, whose intimacy with 
the job problems of handicapped and older 
veterans stimulated the granting of the an- 
nual citations. 

Handicapped awards are usually made in 
connection with annual Employ the Handi- 
capped Week (first full week in October), and 
represent part of the Legion’s participation 
in the programs of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. 

Older worker awards are usually made in 
conjunction with the Legion’s Hire the Older 
Worker Week (first full week in May). Among 
those receiving awards in 1967 were com- 
mercial firms, government agencies, and edu- 
cational institutions. Below is a list of all 
employers receiving National Legion awards 
for 1967: 
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State Cited for employment Cited for employment State Cited for employment Cited for employment 
of the handicapped of older workers of the handicapped of older ce 
— — — —— — 
S None .. Dunnavant's, Inc., Huntsville. ö AAA n NA 
Acari 3 — Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., Sitka..-- U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining New Hampshire TTT Do. 
Co., Fairbanks. New Jersey Electro-Miniatures Corp., South Artolier Corp., Garfield. 
Arizona None. Hackensack, 
Arkansas Fox Manufacturing Co., fort New Mexico Bureau of Reclamation, Navajo In- Santa Fe Builders, Inc., Santa Fe. 
Smith. dian irrigation project, Farmington. 
sion, Rogers. New Vork. RF Manpower, Inc., New Vork. 
Se Ampex Corp., Redwood City None. North Carolina do. eee Beacon Manufacturing Co., 
forado._... --- Western Cine Service, Inc., Denver.. House of Gregory, Broomfield. Swannanoa. 
Connecticut. Hershey Metal Products Corp., Cheney Bros., Inc., Manchester. North Dakota . Sea a one. 
Ansonia, None io cDowell-Wellman Engineering 
3 one es 5 ‘ 
d Do. North American Aviation, Inc., Tulsa. Montgomery Ward, Oklahoma City. 
Ube sce SE 8 Do. E 5 Oregon. Bonneville Power Administration, Jones Refinishing, Klamath Falls, 
Georgia.. - The Browning Co., Atlanta Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin. rtland. 
First National Bank of Hawaii, Department of Personnel Services, | Pennsylvania-------- Sears, Roebuck & Co., Catalog McGraw-Edison Co., Cannonsburg. 
Honolulu. tate of Hawaii. Division, Philadelphia. 
VV None. Rhode Island Providence Post Office, Providence.. Wardwell Braiding Machine Co., 
2 ears Do. Central Falls. 
‘0a 


— SoBe AAA E EEA sconce csconc None. 
Kentucky Independent Box Makers, Inc., Southern Veneer Manufacturing 
Louisville. Se ene is 
7. esacpn pens American Metal, Inc., New 
* 3 Orleans. 8 ee e None... 
2. Lockheed Aircraft Service, Lake 
Charles. 
G EA 
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George Koch Sons, Inc., Evansville. 
Younker-Martin's 
Store, Sioux City. 


Portland Lithograph Co., Portland. nons 


Department 


None. 


Korvette, Inc., Rockville. 


No! e. 
-- Stampers Black Hills Gold & Jewelry Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Mitchell. 
Manufacturing Co., Rapid City. 


---- 1, Essex Publishing Co., Inc., Essex Mr. Douglas 
Junction. 
2. Beecher Falls Manufacturing Co., 


Noni 


None. 
1. Southwest Wheel & Manufactur- 
ing Co., D 


ng Co., Dallas. 
2. k Manufacturing Co., Lub- 2. Dynelectron Corp., Pasadena. 


Zion Cooperative Merchantile In- 
stitution, 1 15 
urt, Waterville, 


Duplicon Co., ‘Westboro. 7 Beecher Falls. 
fis Labo Inc., Grand Rapids. N 5 . — AE Bope 
3 Davis Laboratory, Inc., Grand Rapids. None. Sow nnn view <p nai ⅛ ˙ E ce Do. 
Michigans 8 5 p Fingerhut Manufacturing, Mora. West Virginia Shenandoah Downs Race Track, Do. 
— 00 None. Charles Town. 


Typewriter Supply Co., Kalispel 
Ck G Manutact tiie Co., Omaha 


Sp4c. Robert V. Vinscotski and Sp4c. 
Robert Gillen Killed in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that two of my con- 
stituents—Sp4c. Robert V. Vinscotski and 
Spc. Robert Gillen, both of Putnam Val- 
ley, N.Y.—died in Vietnam earlier this 
month, 

I wish to commend the courage of these 
young men and to honor their memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the following article: 


Do. 
Boutelle Motor Co., Miles City. 
Orthopedic Hospital, Lincoln. 


wau 


Helwig: Carbon Products, Inc., Mil- National Presto Industries, Eau 
ee. Claire. 


None. 


[From the Mount Kisco (N.Y.) Patent Trader, 
Feb. 10, 1968] 
Two PUTNAM VALLEY MEN KILLED IN VIETNAM 
WAR 

CARMEL.—The Putnam County Board of 
Supervisors adjourned Tuesday in honor of 
two Putnam Valley men who died within 48 
hours of each other in Vietnam this week. 
They were both 20 years old. 

The board adjourned in memory of 
Specialist 4th Class Robert V. Vinscotski, the 
only child of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Vinscotski of 
Longview Drive and in memory of Specialist 
4th Class Robert Gillen, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Gillen of Oscawana Lake Road. 

Specialist Vinscotski was killed in action 
on Thursday and Specialist Gillen died “as a 
result of gunshot wounds accidentally in- 
flicted by another individual,” according to 
U.S. Army authorities. 

The motion to honor the memory of the 


two was introduced by Putnam Valley Super- 
visor Kenneth C. Carlson and was seconded 
by Supervisor George Krauss of Kent. It was 
approved unanimously by the board of super- 
visors and placed in the minutes of the board. 

Specialist Vinscotski, a rifleman with thë 
101st Airborne Division, had been in the mili- 
tary service for 18 months, and in Vietnam 
since November 1967. Specialist Gillen was 
drafted November 1966 and went to Vietnam 
in June 1967. No further details of either 
death were revealed by the Army this week. 

Specialist Vinscotski was born in the Bronx 
September 25, 1947. He had been a Putnam 
Valley resident for the past six years. He 
graduated from Lakeland High School in 
1965, and was an employee of the General 
Casting Company of Shrub Oak before enter- 
ing the Army. 

He is survived by his parents Alex and Ruth 
Vinscotski of the home address. 
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Funeral arrangements will be held by the 
Clark Funeral Home, Yorktown, upon arrival 
of the body from Vietnam. 

Specialist Gillen was born October 24, 1947 
and attended Putnam Valley Central School 
and Lakeland High School. He was a member 
of the Putnam Valley Volunteer Fire De- 
partment. 

He is survived by his parents, one sister and 
one brother. They are Patricia, 19, and Ray- 
mond, 16, of the home address. Also surviving 
are a parental grandmother, Mrs. Martha Gil- 
len of Oscawana Lake Road, and maternal 
grandparents Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Fetzer of 
Fishkill 


Funeral arrangements are still incomplete, 

A solemn requiem mass for Specialist Vin- 
scotski will be celebrated Friday at Blessed 
Elizabeth Ann Seton Church, Shrub Oak at 
10 a.m. 

Burial will be at St. Francis Cemetery, Mt. 
Kisco. 

Friends may call at the Clark Funeral 
Home, Yorktown, today (Thursday) from 2 
to 4 and 7 to 9 p.m. 


a] 
Another Honor Bestowed Upon the Leg- 
islative Reference Service 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
31, 1967, my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. Henry SMITH of New York, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD—pages 
24867 to 24874—a rather lengthy 
compilation entitled “Fifty Years of For- 
eign Loans and Foreign Aid by the Unit- 
ed States, 1917-67.” This paper was pre- 
pared by one of our esteemed employees 
on the legislative side, Mr. Hermann 
Ficker, Economics Division, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Smiru mentioned the outstanding 
service performed for the Congress by 
Mr. Ficker in regard to U.S. foreign 
aid and trade. He also noted that this 
outstanding expert was as well-known 
overseas as here at home and that many 
Members in this House had utilized 
Mr. Ficker’s services and found them 
to be both timely and extremely useful 
in the legislative process. 

As one Member who has had occa- 
sion to call often on Mr. Ficker for spe- 
cialized work through the years, I wish to 
add my voice of appreciation for his good 
services to my office and also on behalf 
of my constituents. May I also state 
that the expertise of this calm, cour- 
teous, and extremely able man is avail- 
able to all Members, committees, and 
staff assistants. One outstanding fea- 
ture of his work has not been men- 
tioned before, and that is his unrivaled, 
personal, and consultative capability. 
Many a Member and legislative em- 
ployee has had his own efforts made 
easier because of the work done by this 
man. 

Mr. Ficker has often accompanied 
Congressmen on investigative tours in 
Europe, Africa, and the Near East and 
his personal contacts and knowledge of 
local conditions have proved to be inval- 
uable. Through the years many of his 
recommendations have been incorpo- 
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rated in our programs of aid and trade 
overseas. 

At this time I also wish to publicly 
extend to him my heartfelt condolences 
in the untimely death of his 19-year-old 
daughter, Kathy. One of the most trau- 
matic experiences a family can have is 
to lose an only and beloved daughter in 
a senseless accident. Kathy, a third-year 
student at Gettysburg College, was killed 
nstantly in a two-car head-on crash near 
Frederick, Md., as she was coming home 
last November to visit her family. I also 
wish to extend my deep sympathy to 
Mrs. Ficker and their two sons. 

Some 3 years ago a Wilton Park fel- 
lowship was extended to Mr. Ficker by 
the British Foreign Office. This rare and 
distinct honor is enjoyed by a few Amer- 
icans yearly, who are invited by Her 
Majesty’s Government to participate 
with British and European experts in a 
2-week discussion of Anglo-European 
problems. Partly as a result of the con- 
tacts made in England at that time with 
leading German Federal Government 
participants in an official German Bun- 
destaf, an invitation has now been ex- 
tended to Mr. Ficker to visit West Ger- 
many on a free-study tour. 

Under the auspices of its “Inter Na- 
tions” organization, the Bonn Govern- 
ment now and then also invites an Amer- 
ican to spend a couple of weeks in Ger- 
many, to meet officials, visit various 
cities, inspect industries and have con- 
ferences with leading policy workers, 
both public and private. This type of 
intercommunication is particularly use- 
ful to an international economic work- 
ing in foreign economics, especially that 
of the Common Market. 

Even before Mr. Ficker was told that 
he was chosen for this honor I learned 
of his selection. I wish to mention this 
prestigious invitation because I am sin- 
cerely happy that this man is again being 
honored in this fashion. He belongs to 
our own Legislative Reference Service 
and the new insights gained by him dur- 
ing this forthcoming study tour will re- 
dound to our benefit. He will be visiting 
Germany during the first 3 weeks of this 
coming April. I herewith attach a copy 
of his official invitation from the Ger- 
man Embassy. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that we in the 
Congress are proud and pleased with the 
work the Legislative Reference Service 
is doing at the Library of Congress. I 
commend them for the foresight in ac- 
quiring individuals of the caliber and 
talent of Mr. Ficker. 

I insert the letter of invitation to Mr. 
Ficker from Minister Baron von Stackel- 
berg of the German Embassy here in 
Washington: 

GERMAN EMBASSY, 


Washington, D.C., February 13, 1968. 
Mr. HERMANN FICKER, 
Analyst in International Finance and Trade, 
Legislative Reference Service, the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FICKER; On behalf of the German 
Federal Government I have the pleasure of 
extending to you an invitation from April 5 
through April 21, 1968 for an information 
and study tour to the Federal Republic of 
Germany including Berlin (West) as guest 
of the German Government. 

This invitation which is in particular is- 
sued within the Visitors“ Program of the 
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Federal Press and Information Office in 
Bonn”, is intended to give you a possibility 
for informing yourself at first hand of pres- 
ent conditions in the Federal Republic. Our 
visitors are given the opportunity of meeting 
leading personalities in political and public 
life or ranking officials, and there is ample 
room for providing contacts in fields in which 
the individual guest might be especially in- 
terested. 

Perhaps you could be so kind as to come to 
this Embassy as soon as possible in order to 
discuss the details of your itinerary with Dr. 
Hans J. Dietrich, Economic Counselor (Tel. 
331-3328). 

If you have any special wishes for inter- 
views with important personalities in Ger- 
many, the Embassy would be happy to assist 
you in arranging such meetings. But as you 
will understand, no binding promises can be 
made now regarding such interviews because 
it will also depend upon the availability of 
the personalities involved. 

The invitation would cover a tourist class 
round-trip ticket for a flight to Germany in- 
cluding a visit to Berlin as well as expenses 
for hotel accommodations, meals and inci- 
dentals like taxi rides, porter services, etc. 

Flight arrangements will be made for you 
by LUFTHANSA German Airlines according 
to instructions from the Embassy. 

Should there arise any questions please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 
BARON VON STACKLEBERG. 


The Court Says the District of Columbia 
Freeway Program Is Unlawful 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1968, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit is- 
sued a very important opinion concern- 
ing the District of Columbia freeway 
program. 

The court ruled that the District gov- 
ernment did not comply with title 7 of 
the District of Columbia Code in plan- 
ning four freeway projects; namely, the 
North Central Freeway, the east leg of 
the inner loop, the Three Sisters Bridge, 
and the Missouri Avenue Expressway. 
The court also said that the congres- 
sional appropriation of funds to the Dis- 
trict government for highway construc- 
tion did not ratify this illegal action. The 
court also ruled that the District’s laws 
regulating the planning and building of 
highways were not set aside by the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Acts. 

The court of appeals recognized that 
the provisions of title 7 requiring prep- 
aration of detailed maps and public 
hearings “are designed to protect prop- 
erty rights by insuring that the highway 
plans are evolved democratically rather 
than arbitrarily.” These procedures are 
necessary to permit residents of the 
District to participate fully in planning 
highways which vitally affect them. 

Two and a half years ago, when this 
House was considering a bill—H.R. 11487, 
89th Congress—to provide additional 
borrowing authority to pay for these four 
projects, among others, several of us, in- 
cluding myself, pointed out that those 
freeway projects were without legal au- 
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thority. We said, in our minority views, 
that— 

The only discretionary authority given... 
to lay out new highways in the District of 
Columbia is that contained in the act of 
1893, as amended, authorizing a plan for the 
permanent system of Highways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. However, the District Com- 
missioners have often ignored the procedures 
for changes in that plan. (H. Rept. 1135, 89th 
Cong., p. 24). 


The court’s opinion concurred with 
our views. 

We also urged that— 

Any large public works program must be 
concerned primarily with people, their needs 
and their wants. 


And we said that the District govern- 
ment’s proposed freeway program is 
“shocking and arrogant in its disregard 
of the public interest“ House Report 
No. 1135, at page 22. 


Shocking and arrogant in its disregard of 
the public interest. (H. Rept. 1135, at p. 22). 


The opinion of the court of appeals 
cited our view that the freeway plans 
were ruining “the Nation’s Capital as a 
place to inhabit and enjoy“ — House 
Report No. 1135 at page 23; opinion, foot- 
note 21. I hope that the new officials in 
the District government will take this 
occasion to plan a highway program that 
is responsive to the needs and wants of 
people in the District. 

Because the court of appeals’ opinion 
is of great interest to the Congress and 
the public, I include the full text of the 
court’s opinion at this point in the 
RECORD: 


[From the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, No. 21416] 


D.C. FEDERATION OF CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
ET AL., APPELLANTS v. THOMAS F. AIRIS, AS 
DIRECTOR OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC, 
ET AL., APPELLEES 
Appeal from the United States District 

Court for the District of Columbia, 
Decided February 15, 1966. 

Messrs. Roberts B. Owen and Gerald P. 
Norton for appellants. 

Mr. John P. Hess, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel for the District of Columbia, with 
whom Messrs. Charles T. Duncan, Corpora- 
tion Counsel, Hubert B. Pair, Principal As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel, and Richard 
W. Barton, Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
were on the brief, for appellee Airis. 

Mr. Edward B. Clark, Attorney, Depart- 
ment of Justice, with whom Messrs. S. Bill- 
ingsley Hill and Thomas L. McKevitt, Attor- 
neys, Department of Justice, were on the 
brief, for appellee National Capital Planning 
Commission, et al. Acting Assistant Attorney 
General Williams and Mr. Roger P. Marquis, 
Attorney, Department of Justice, also en- 
tered appearances for appellee National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, et al. 

Before BAZELON, Chief Judge, 
WRIGHT and TAMM, Circuit Judges. 

No. 21416—D.C. Federation of Civic Asso- 
ciation, et al. v. Airis, Director, D.C, Depart- 
ment of Highways and Traffic, et al. 

PER CURIAM: The primary question pre- 
sented on appeal in this declaratory judg- 
ment and injunction action is whether the 
District of Columbia official responsible for 
the planning and construction of highway 
projects in the District have been authorized 
by Congress to disregard the requirements 
of Title 7 of the D.C, Code, particularly 
§§ 7-108 to 7-115, in the planning and con- 
struction of four links of the proposed Dis- 
trict of Columbia freeway system. We find 


and 
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that they have not and reverse the District 
Court judgment denying injuction relief. In 
view of this disposition it is unnecessary to 
reach other issues raised on this appeal. 

The appellants + have sued the Director of 
the Department of Highway and Traffic of 
the District of Columbia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the members of the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, the Federal 
Highway Administrator, and various other 
District and federal officials and agencies to 
enjoin the planning and construction of 
four highway projects known as the North 
Central Freeway, the East Leg, the Three 
Sisters Bridge, and the Missouri Avenue Ex- 
pressway! Although it is not clear to what 
extent actual construction has begun on any 
of these projects, planning has gone on for 
some time, and land is being acquired for the 
North Central Freeway. 

The plans for these freeway projects were 
initially developed by the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Highways and Traffic. The 
plans were then submitted to the National 
Capital Planning Commission, who even- 
tually approved each of the challenged proj- 
ects. Shortly after being approved by the 
NCPC, each of the projects was approved by 
the Commissioners for the District of Co- 
lumbia.?7 Some public hearings were held 
while the plans were being developed.“ 


I 


Title 7 of the District of Columbia Code 
is entitled “Highways, Streets, Bridges” and 
the relevant portions of it provide as follows: 
Section 7-201 authorizes the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to open, extend, 
or widen any street, avenue, road, or highway 
to conform with the plan of the permanent 
system of highways . . . adopted under sec- 
tions 7-108 to 7-115.“ ° Section 7-108 directs 
the Commissioners to prepare a plan for the 
extension of a permanent system of high- 
ways,“ 1 and section 7-122 empowers the 
Commissioners to change this plan “when- 
ever in their judgment the public interest 
requires it.” *The basic procedure for adopt- 
ing the initial plan and for adopting changes 
in the plan is set out in section 7-109. The 
District Commissioners are directed to pre- 
pare a map which shows the boundaries, 
dimensions, and square-footage of all 
planned streets and highways; to hold a pub- 
lic hearing for the benefit of landowners 
within the right of ways of the planned high- 
ways after giving notice of the hearing for 
14 consecutive days; * to submit the plan to 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
which is empowered to “make such altera- 
tions . . as it shall deem advisable;” and to 
record the plan with the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia after the plan has re- 
ceived the written approval of the NCPC.+ 

The basic planning procedure highlighted 
above was enacted as part of the Act of 
March 2, 1893, which was intended to pro- 
vide a permanent system of highways in that 
part of the District of Columbia lying outside 
the boundaries of the former cities of George- 
town and Washington.” * By way of a rider to 
the 1913 District Appropriations Act, this 
planning procedure was adopted as the pro- 
cedure for changing the street and highway 
plans for “any portion of the District of 
Columbia.“ » Another rider to the same 
Appropriations Act gave the Commissioners 
power to open and widen new streets and 
highways which conform to the plans so de- 
veloped.* Thus, following the 1913 Appro- 
priations Act, the District Commissioners 
were empowered to plan and open highways 
throughout the District, provided the plans 
were developed in accordance with the pro- 
cedure now laid out in Title 7 and the high- 
ways built in accordance with the plans. This 
wide power to plan and build highways is the 
only general authorization the District Goy- 
ernment has to build highways. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The District appellees concede that they 
have not complied with the procedural re- 
quirements of Title 7 but contend that 
these requirements are not applicable to the 
challenged freeway projects. To support that 
contention the appellees rely principally on 
the argument that Congress has authorized 
the construction of these freeway projects 
in disregard of the provisions of Title 7 by 
regularly appropriating funds to the District 
for highway construction with full realiza- 
tion that some of these funds would be used 
for the development of freeways. This argu- 
ment is without merit. 

None of the recent appropriation acts 
have mentioned by name the challenged 
projects nor have they contained any pro- 
visions relating generally to the District 
Commissioners’ power to plan and build 
highways.” Thus, the lump-sum appropria- 
tions for street and highway construction 
did not expressly authorize the construction 
of these freeway projects. And as the ap- 
propriation of money to the District Com- 
missioners for highway construction is en- 
tirely consistent with the provisions of Title 
7, the appropriation acts cannot be seen to 
repeal implicitly Title 7 limitations. See 
Maiatico v. United States, 112 App. D.C. 295, 
800-01. 302 F.2d 880, 885-86, (1962). C/. 
United States y. Borden, 308 U.S. 198-99 
(1937); Ritholz v. March, 70 App. D.C. 283, 
284-85, 105 F.2d 937, 938-39 (1939). 

Furthermore, it cannot be said that the 
appropriation acts ratified the administrative 
action contrary to Title 7. Obviously, Con- 
gress cannot intend to ratify illegal action 
of which it is unaware. Therefore, where the 
ratification by appropriation argument has 
been accepted, courts have been careful to 
demonstrate factors attesting to Congress’ 
specific knowledge of the disputed adminis- 
trative action. See Brooks v. Dewar, 313 U.S. 
354, 360-61 (1941); Isbrandtsen-Moller Co. 
v. United States, 300 U.S. 139, 147-48 (1937); 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. Sum- 
merfield, 97 App. D.C. 203, 208, 229 F.2d 777, 
782 (1956) % 

In this case there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the appropriations committee nor 
Congress as a whole was aware of the in- 
tention of District officials to plan and con- 
struct the freeway projects in disregard of 
basic Title 7 procedures. General knowledge 
that the freeway projects were being planned 
Or a general intention to advance the free- 
way system as a whole is insufficient to sup- 
port the ratification by appropriation. See 
Ex parte Endo, 323 U.S. 283, 303 n. 24 (1944); 
Maun v. United States, 347 F.2d 970, 978, 
(9th Cir. 1965). In Ex parte Endo the Su- 
preme Court, after recognizing the possibil- 
ity of ratification by appropriation, com- 
mented: 

“But the appropriation must plainly show 
a purpose to bestow the precise authority 
which is claimed. We can hardly deduce such 
a purpose here where a lump-sum appro- 
priation was made for the overall program 
of the Authority and no sums were ear- 
marked for the single phase of the total pro- 
gram which is here involved, Congress may 
support the effort to take care of these evac- 
uees without ratifying every phase of the 
program. 313 U.S. at 303 n. 24.” 

Similarly, Congress may support a District 
of Columbia freeway program without in- 
tending to ratify actions in violation of 
parts of Title 7 of the District of Columbia 
Code. Obviously Congress, in appropriating 
funds, has a right to assume they will be 
expended according to law. 

We also note that because appropriation 
acts generally apply to a limited period of 
time courts have been reluctant to hold that 
appropriation acts affect any substantive leg- 
islation whatsoever. See United States v. 
Vulte, 233 U.S. 509, 514-15 (1914); Cella v. 
United States, 208 F.2d 783, 790 (7th Cir. 
1953); NLRB v. Thompson Products, 141 F.2d 
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794, 798-99 (9th Cir, 1944). This is especially 
true when the language of the appropriation 
act is general and contrary to specific statutes 
dealing with the precise area in dispute. See 
Maiatico v. United States, 112 App. D. C. 295, 
300-01, 302 F.2d 880, 885-86 (1962). In sum, 
ratification by appropriation is not favored 
and will not be accepted where prior knowl- 
edge of the specific disputed action cannot 
be demonstrated clearly. 
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The District appellees also contend that 
the Federal-Aid Highway Acts provided au- 
thority for proceeding with the challenged 
freeway projects without regard for Title 7 
because the acts permit the District to par- 
ticipate for Federal-Ald. This contention also 
is without merit. The primary purpose of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Acts is to stimulate 
and accelerate the construction of the fed- 
eral-aid highway systems by offering federal 
aid to state and local bodies who construct 
these approved highways. See 23 U.S.C. 
§101(b). No provision of the Federal-Aid 
Highway legislation authorizes the District, 
state, or federal agencies to plan and build 
highways. The Federal appellees, disagreeing 
with the District appellees, have stated that 
the Federal Government has always urged 
that state and local authorities must com- 
ply with their own statutes. 

State and federal courts considering the 
applicability of state laws to federal-aid 
highways have agreed that state laws regu- 
lating the planning and building of high- 
ways were not set aside by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Acts. See Eden Memorial Park As- 
sociation v. United States, 300 F. 2d 432, 438- 
39 (9th Cir. 1962); Futch v. Greer, 353 S.W. 
2d 896, 899-900 (Tex. Civ. App. 1962), cert. 
denied, 372 U.S. 913 (1963); C/. Hinrichs v. 
Iowa State Highway Comm’n, 152 N.W. 2d 
248, 253-55 (Iowa 1967). And contrary to the 
allegations of District appellee, the Federal- 
Aid Highway legislation is not inconsistent 
with § 7-108 of the D.C. Code limiting high- 
way width to 160 feet nor § 7-201 directing 
the District Government to assess land own- 
ers abutting newly constructed highways for 
additional benefits. The Federal-Aid High- 
way legislation does not specify a minimum 
width for highways qualifying for federal 
ald (highways 160 feet wide and under could 
qualify) and does not concern itself with the 
manner in which state and District govern- 
ments raise the revenue for their share of 
the costs of the federal-aid highways. Thus, 
these D.C. Code provisions have not been 
impliedly repealed by the subsequent Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Acts. See MacEvoy Co. v. 
United States, 322 US. 102, 107 (1944); 
United States v. Borden, 308 U.S. 188, 198-99 
(1939); Maiatico v. United States, 112 App. 
D.C. 295, 300-01, 302 F. 2d 880, 885-86 (1962). 
Also, past history indicates that if Congress 
intended to set aside certain provisions of 
Title 7, such as the width limitation, it 
would do so explicitly. See Redevelopment 
Act of 1945, 60 Stat. 802 (1946), D.C. Code 


§ 5-718(a) (1967). Therefore, we conclude 
that the Federal-Aid Highway legislation 
does not modify Title 7. 

Iv 


Finally, District appellees argue that the 
Act of 1893 was not intended to regulate 
“wide Interstate Expressways.” To the con- 
trary, we believe that the procedures set out 
therein are even more important for regu- 
lating the “wide Interstate Expressways,” for 
these projects generally affect more people 
and larger areas of the District than any 
other type of street and, therefore, are po- 
tentially more destructive of aesthetic values 
and fundamental property rights. 

From the very beginning the aesthetic and 
functional advantages of planning have been 
afforded the Nations Capital. The original 
federal city was conceived as a planned city 
and developed according to the L’Enfant 
Plan. This basic plan has been extended 
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throughout the District of Columbia™ and 
has been endorsed many times.“ The con- 
tinued importance of planning to Washing- 
ton is evidenced by the Redevelopment Act 
of 1945,” pertaining to the renewal of South- 
west Washington, and the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952," providing for plan- 
ning throughout the entire metropolitan re- 
gion. To allow the District Government to 
build large expressways without regard for 
the District highway plan, which was initi- 
ated for the express purposes of preserving 
the L'Enfant street plan, would be incon- 
sistent with history, a strong tradition, and 
express statutory language. 

It should also be recognized that the pro- 
cedures outlined in Title 7 are designed to 
protect property rights by insuring that the 
highway plans are evolved democratically 
rather than arbitrarily." The public hearing 
required by § 7-115 offers the public an op- 
portunity to participate in the administra- 
tive decision and forces the administrators to 
spell out the reasons for their decision—a 
check and balance basic to our entire system 
of government.” The basic procedure estab- 
lished by § 7-109 and § 7-115 whereby the 
District Commissioners are directed to hold a 
public hearing before approving a highway 
plan and the District Commissioners are to 
approve the plan before submitting it to the 
National Capital Planning Commission is 
also very significant. Though the District 
Commissioners are appointed rather than 
elected, their primary interest is the District 
of Columbia,“ and therefore, they are likely 
to be more responsive to a group of District 
residents than is the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission whose duties are federal in 
nature and whose jurisdiction extends 
throughout the metropolitan area.“ That is, 
it is probable that a group of District of Co- 
lumbia citizens would have more leverage on 
the final decision if their opinions were pre- 
sented to the District Commissioners, a local 
interest group, before the plans were offi- 
cially approved by the Commissioners or the 
National Capital Planning Commission, It is 
then possible that the District Commission- 
ers might endorse their views and recom- 
mend them to the National Capital Planning 
Commission, thus giving added significance 
to the citizens’ opinions.“ Finally, the provi- 
sion in § 7-109 requiring District Commis- 
sioners to record immediately with the sur- 
veyor the plan finally approved by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and the National Capital 
Planning Commission serves final notice to 
the public, thereby facilitating public co- 
operation and planning. 

In sum, we believe that the only power the 
District Government has to build roads is 
that granted by the provisions of Title 7, and 
we believe that this power extends to all types 
of highways built within the District. Noth- 
ing we have said is in derogation of this vast 
power, and nothing we have said pertains to 
the merits of the challenged projects. Rather, 
we are reversing the lower court decision be- 
cause, without authorization from Congress, 
the District appellees have disregarded the 
relevant statutes in planning and construct- 
ing the four freeway projects in suit here. 

Reversed and Remanded. 


FOOTNOTES 


The appellants are comprised of indi- 
vidual District of Columbia taxpayers, 
individual landowners affected by the chal- 
lenged highways, park users affected by the 
highways, the Democratic Centra] Committee 
for the District of Columbia, and 16 different 
civic associations claiming to represent over 
200,000 citizens of the District of Columbia. 

*The North Central Freeway will run gen- 
erally along the right-of-way of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad from the District line 
to Rhode Island Avenue and Tenth Street, 
N.E., at an estimated cost of $117,000,000 and 
will displace about 370 families and ninety 
businesses, 
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3 The East Leg will run from the southern 
terminus of the North Central Freeway 
through Anacostia Park to Barney Circle, 
S.E., at an estimated cost of $55,000,000 and 
will displace about 350 families and twenty- 
five businesses. 

*The Three Sisters Bridge will span the 
Potomac River at or near the Three Sisters 
Islands at an estimated cost of $5,800,000. 

5 The Missouri Avenue Expressway will run 
from 16th Street, N.W., to 8th Street, N.W., 
along the existing path of Missouri Avenue at 
an estimated cost of $4,400,000 and will dis- 
place about 200 persons. 

On September 15, 1966, the National 
Capital Planning Commission approved a 
portion of the North Central Freeway, a 
portion of the East Leg, and the Three Sisters 
Bridge. The remaining portions of the North 
Central and East Leg were approved on 
October 13, 1966, and February 9, 1967, re- 
spectively. The Missouri Avenue Expressway 
was approved on December 5, 1963. 

The District Commissioners approved a 
portion of the North Central Freeway, a 
portion of the East Leg, and the Three Sisters 
Bridge on September 20, 1966, The remaining 
portion of the North Central was approved on 
October 20, 1966. The record does not reveal 
the exact dates on which the Commissioners 
approved the remaining portion of the East 
Leg and the Missouri Avenue Expressway. 

The minutes from the meetings of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission show 
that public hearings were requested by them. 
The only hearing on which specific evidence 
was introduced indicates that the hearing 
was conducted by the Department of High- 
way and Traffic of the District of Columbia. 
Washington Evening Star, February 4, 1965, 
section A, p. 1. Evidence does not show 
whether or not the District Commissioners 
also conducted hearings. 

* Appropriation Act of March 4, 1913, 37 
Stat. 950. 

10 Act of March 2, 1893, 27 Stat. 532. 

u Appropriation Act of March 4, 1913, 37 
Stat. 950. 

12 Act of March 2, 1893, 27 Stat. 532. 

18 This requirement is found in § 7-115 
rather than § 7-109 and was enacted by the 
Act of June 28, 1898, 30 Stat. 520. 

The most relevant substantive provision 
of Title 7 is that highways shall not “be less 
than ninety feet nor more than one hundred 
and sixty feet wide.” Act of March 2, 1893, 
27 Stat. 532, D.C. Code § 7-108 (1967). 

127 Stat. 532, D.C, Code §§ 27-108—12 
(1967). 

%* This planning power was then limited to 
the area outside the old cities of Georgetown 
and Washington because the streets of these 
cities had been established before one gov- 
ernment was established for the entire Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Act of February 21, 
1871, 16 Stat. 419. The L'Enfant Plan estab- 
lished the street plan for the original Dis- 
trict, and it was this plan which Congress 
wished to extend to the outer areas of the 
District by the Act of March 2, 1893. See $ 1, 
27 Stat. 532, D.C. Code § 7-108. The munic- 
ipal corporation of Georgetown was per- 
mitted by section 12 of the Act of March 3, 
1805, 2 Stat. 335, and section 4 of the. Act 
of March 3, 1809, 2 Stat. 537-38, to plan 
streets. 

* 37 Stat. 950, D.C. Code § 7-122. 

18 Id, at D.C. Code § 7-201. 

1 See, e.g., § 1, 81 Stat. 438-39 (1967); § 1, 
80 Stat. 1171-72 (1966); §1, 76 Stat. 1152-53 
(1962). Many other special projects were 
mentioned by name in these same statutes. 

Another characteristic of these cases 
accepting the ratification by appropriation 
argument is that there was pre-existing stat- 
utory language which arguably authorized 
the disputed administrative action. In the 
instant case the only relevant pre-existing 
statutory language was directly contrary to 
the disputed administrative action. 
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u We know of only one instance where a 
Congressional committee commented on the 
District’s disregard for the provisions of 
Title 7 and that instance supports our con- 
clusion that Congress did not intend to give 
the District a special power to build free- 
ways nor to ratify action contrary to normal 
procedure. After receiving statements from 
various parties in this law suit, the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia is- 
sued a report on H.R. 11487, a bill designed 
to provide additional revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, wherein the majority 
stated as follows: 

“No attempt is made to determine the rel- 
ative merits of the differing view [concern- 
ing the District’s authority to proceed with 
the freeway projects]. Rather, your com- 
mittee considers this bill as a revenue meas- 
ure and not an authorization for any proj- 
ect included in estimates for capital outlay. 
No presumption is to be drawn that 
the approval of the borrowing authority 
means that ... present authority or limi- 
tations applying to the planning and con- 
struction of highways is changed in any 
way.” Hearings Before Special Subcommittee 
on Taxation of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 89th Cong. 2d Sess., 
Supp. 2, at 102 (1966). 

In this same report the minority stated 
that it objected to providing the District 
with additional revenue for freeway construc- 
tion because District highway planners were 
abusing their authority to the ruination of 
“the Nation’s Capital . . as a place to in- 
habit and enjoy.” Hearings, supra, at 111. 
The minority further stated that “[t]he only 
discretionary authority given the Commis- 
sioners to lay out new highways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is that contained in the 
act of 1893 . . . authorizing a plan for the 
permament system of highways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” Hearings, supra, at 112. 

*The Federal-Aid Highway legislation ap- 
pears to be entirely consistent with the pro- 
visions of Title 7. Section 116(c) of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 70 Stat. 385, 
23 U.S.C. 128(a) (1966), endorses the impor- 
tant public hearing requirement by requir- 
ing local highway de ts seeking fed- 
eral aid to certify that public hearings have 
been held. 

* See generally C. Green, Washington: 
Village and Capital, 1800-1887 (1962). 

See Public Buildings Act of 1959, 73 Stat. 
481 (1959), as amended, 40 U.S.C. 607(a) 
(public buildings within the District of Co- 
lumbia to be constructed in harmony with 
the L'Enfant Plan); Act of March 2, 1893, 
27 Stat. 532, D.C, Code § 7-108 (1967) (street 
plan for District to conform to the L'Enfant 
street plan). 

3 See, e.g., ibid. See also the frequent en- 
dorsement of the L’Enfant Plan by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission in its 
recent publication entitled “The Proposed 
Comprehensive Plan for the National Capi- 
tal” (Feb. 1967). At page 10 of the report it 
is said that the “L’Enfant Plan continues to 
provide the strong framework on which the 
city is organized to meet the needs of a 

wing resident population.” 

æ 60 Stat. 790 (1946), D.C. Code §§ 5-701- 
19 (1967). 

"66 Stat. 781 (1952), D.C. Code §§ 1— 
1001—13 (1967). 

See generally Reich, “The Law of the 
Planned Society,” 75 Yale L.J. 1227, 1243-47, 
1257-61 (1966). 

This type of check and balance is of in- 
creasing importance because the more com- 
plex our society becomes the greater the 
quantity of decisions delegated to agencies. 
As more decisions are delegated, our elected 
Officials are less able to keep watch over the 
many agency decisions, and decision-makers 
are less responsive to the desires of the cit- 
izenry. See Reich, supra, at 1243-44. Congress 
has recognized the import of public hearings 
for various administrative decisions. See, e.g., 
United States Housing Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 
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416, 42 U.S.C. 1455 (d) (1964) (public hear- 
ing before land may be acquired for urban 
renewal); Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
70 Stat. 385, 23 U.S.C. 128 (a) (1966) (public 
hearing for federal-aid highway route selec- 
tion). 

It should be noted that this case only raises 
the question of whether hearings must be 
held as required by section 7-115 of the D.C. 
Code and does not present the more difficult 
question of whether particular hearings ful- 
filled statutory and due process standards. 
Cf. Nashville I-40 Steering Committee v. El- 
lington, No. 18238, Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, December 18, 1967, cert. denied, 
Jan. 29, 1967; Scenic Hudson Preservation 
Conference v. FPC, 354 F. 2d 608 (2d Cir. 
1965); cert. denied, 384 US. 941 (1966); 
Road Review League v. Boyd, 270 F. Supp. 
650 (S.D.N.Y. 1967). 

See D.C. Code §§1-101-03 (1967). 

u See D.C. Code §§1-1-1 (1967). See also 
the message of President Johnson to Congress 
on the transmittal of District Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1966, Title 1—Administra- 
tion, Appendix, p. 105-06, where the Presi- 
dent states that “[T]he basic responsibilities 
of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion... . [are] to represent the Federal in- 
terest in the planning and development of 
the region.” 

= Another important advantage to follow- 
ing correct statutory procedure is that cit- 
izens are then on notice as to the actual 
decision-making body and may focus their 
protests and requests accordingly. 


Amendment to the National School Lunch 
Act 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today, a bill to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children. This legislation has two major 
features. First, it would broaden the base 
of efforts to improve child nutrition by 
authorizing a 3-year pilot program to 
reach children with a food service in a 
wide variety of nonschool situations; 
and, second, it would provide continuing 
authority for the school breakfast pro- 
gram. 

In this Nation’s efforts to improve the 
health and welfare of its young people, 
a number of successful and imaginative 
programs, such as the national school 
lunch program and the Child Nutrition 
Act, have been initiated. These programs 
provide an opportunity for the Nation to 
see that the schoolchildren receive at 
least one nutritious meal a day. But at 
the present time, assistance under the 
National School Lunch and Child Nu- 
trition Act programs is limited to chil- 
dren enrolled in school activities, with 
the exception of the special milk pro- 
gram. 

Great concern has been expressed 
about the effects of poor nutrition in 
very young children. Similar concern has 
been expressed that children who have 
a lunch program available throughout 
the school year have no access to such a 
program during the summer months— 
except in those rare instances where 
these children are enrolled in summer 
school and the cafeteria remains open. 
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This legislation is designed to use the 
approaches and experience developed in 
21 years of the national school lunch 
program and 3 years with the school 
breakfast program to close the one final 
gap in the legislative framework we have 
developed over the years to improve 
child nutrition. 

The legislation being introduced today 
would provide public or private nonprofit 
day-care centers, settlement and neigh- 
borhood houses, as well as private non- 
profit preschool activities on a year- 
round basis with a full range of Federal 
food assistance now available to schools 
under the school lunch program. 

This program has enjoyed such an un- 
usual success. Today 71,000 schools in- 
volving 18 million children are now 
participating in it. In additional, food 
services will be made available during 
the summer months in recreational pro- 
grams such as day camps and youth cen- 
ters. This should prove a very important 
step forward, particularly for children 
of low-income families who face the 
summer nutrition gap when the school 
lunch program is not available. Children 
who are hungry do not look at the calen- 
der. In light of the vital importance in 
increasing child nutrition and helping to 
increase the diet of those children whose 
families have a poverty-level income, I 
would hope that this legislation will re- 
ceive wide support and immediate atten- 
tion. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
authorize a $32 million appropriation for 
each of the 3 fiscal years ending June 30, 
1969, June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971. 
This authorization would enable the Sec- 
retary to formulate and carry out a pilot 
program to assist States through grants- 
in-aid and other means, to initiate, main- 
tain, or expand nonprofit food service 
programs for children in private, non- 
profit institutions for public institutions 
which provide day care or child care for 
children from areas in which poor eco- 
nomic conditions exist. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall provide up to $50,000 to 
each State as a basic grant and from the 
remaining funds appropriate an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total 
remaining funds as the number of chil- 
dren in that State between the ages of 3 
and 17 inclusive, living in families which 
have incomes of less than $3,000 per an- 
num bears to the total number of such 
children in the whole Nation. As an ex- 
ample, if the State in question has 100,- 
000 children between the ages of 3 and 17 
living in families with income of less 
than $3,000 and there are a million such 
children nationally, then that State 
would receive 10 percent of the funds 
available once the basic State grants 
have been made. 

The funds shall be disbursed by the 
State’s educational agency to the child- 
care institutions selected on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, to reimburse the serv- 
ice institutions for the cost of obtaining 
agricultural commodities and other 
foods. The disbursement per meal will be 
made at a rate of reimbursement per 
meal prescribed by the Secretary. 

In circumstances of severe need where 
the rate of reimbursement per meal is 
insufficient to carry out an effective pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
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permit up to 80 percent of the operating 
cost of the food service to be covered. 

As under the national school lunch 
program, the Secretary may set defini- 
tions of what constitutes an adequate 
and nutritional meal, and children who 
cannot pay all or part of the cost of the 
meal shall be served without charge, and 
without discrimination. 

This legislation directs the institutions 
participating in the program to use, as 
much as possible, those foods designated 
as being in abundance, either nationally 
or in the institution area, or foods do- 
nated by the Secretary. This should en- 
able the total cost of such day-care cen- 
ters to be drastically reduced. 

The second major feature of this bill 
would provide continuing authority for 
the school breakfast program. This has 
been a highly successful pilot operation 
for 3 years. Some 100,000 children are 
now participating nationwide, and it is 
expected that there will be 160,000 par- 
ticipating by the end of this fiscal year 
when authority for the pilot program 
expires. Teachers and principals and 
children want and need this program on 
a continuing basis. It has made a re- 
markable difference in the attitude and 
capacity of thousands of children who 
were not troublemakers—just hungry. 

This new program, which is to be ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture working through the State 
educational agencies—just as in the Na- 
tional School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Acts—is necessary for the continued 
health and well-being of our Nation’s 
young. Only a healthy and educated soci- 
ety can produce a well-informed and 
active citizenry. 

On February 6, the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education reported favorably 
on H.R. 15398, a bill introduced by Mr. 
Vanik, for himself and 25 other Members 
of the House. The full Committee on 
Education and Labor will meet tomor- 
row, February 27, to consider this meas- 
ure. I am pleased to join my collegues in 
introducing such an important piece of 
legislation. 


Support for Tenant Services in Public 
Housing 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 2 years, programs dealing with the 
ills of urban environments have concen- 
trated more and more on the problems 
of people. Of course, the Nation is still 
interested in physical structures—rede- 
veloped urban centers, attractive hous- 
ing, parks, and recreation areas. But we 
have digressed from clearance and rede- 
velopment programs to the emphasis on 
the preservation and increase of housing 
for low- and moderate-income families, 
job opportunities, and the improvement 
of urgent and critical conditions of 
blight. The President’s call for $20 mil- 
lion to improve and expand social serv- 
ices to tenants of public housing develop- 
ments is in keeping with this enlightened 
approach to rebuilding our cities—an 
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approach which must begin with the re- 
building of lives. 

Several programs of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development re- 
flect the emphasis on bettering the lives 
of people in public housing projects and 
in urban renewal areas. The Depart- 
ments of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and of Labor, along with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity have announced 
a pilot program for 14 cities to provide 
multipurpose centers in the neighbor- 
hoods of inner-city low-income residents. 

Money for expanded social services in 
public housing developments would make 
it possible to offer within the develop- 
ment information on a multitude of serv- 
ices, including employment counseling, 
health services, remedial education, job 
placement, legal aid, family debt coun- 
seling, youth opportunity services, and 
information on every type of public and 
private service. The funds would also 
stimulate community organizations to 
increase the involvement of low-income 
area residents in planning and physical 
changes which affect them directly. 

The President’s recommendation for 
expanded social services to residents of 
public housing developments is an inte- 
gral part of his overall plan for rebuild- 
ing American cities and American lives. 


Educators’ Conference: The Panelists 


Report 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, last Novem- 
ber I sponsored an educators’ conference 
in my congressional district in coopera- 
tion with Edmonds, Wash., School Dis- 
trict No. 15. The purpose was to evaluate 
the effects of Federal assistance to State 
and local school agencies, and to get the 
comments and suggestions of educators 
at the local level on changes and im- 
provements that can be made. 

Local school officials and teachers, and 
State and Federal administrators, includ- 
ing Dr. Ralph K. Huitt, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislation of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, met for 
a working day of discussions about the 
Federal role in the education partnership. 
We covered the three fundamental areas 
of education: 

First. Elementary and 
education; 

Second. Vocational education; and 

Third. Higher education. 

Panelists knowledgeable in specific 
areas discussed the ramifications of the 
Federal partnership in education before 
the more than 200 educators from 
throughout the Second Congressional 
District. This was followed by a free and 
searching discussion involving all of the 
conference participants. 

So that this meeting would result in 
action as well as fruitful discussion, I 
asked each panel chairman to prepare a 
report detailing his panel’s basic con- 
clusions and recommendations. I would 
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like to insert these three reports in the 
Recorp at this time along with a pre- 
liminary report on progress that has al- 
ready been made to put some of the sug- 
gestions into effect. 

I will be making a further report on 
legislative and administrative action that 
will grow out of this conference. 

I invite Members of Congress and 
especially my colleagues on the House 
Education and Labor Committee to con- 
sider thoughtfully the suggestions of 
these professional and dedicated educa- 
tors: 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE SECTION 


(Participating Panelists: B. Alden Lilly- 
white, Acting Deputy Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
W. n, D.C.; Dorothy Bennett, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Intermediate School 
District Number VIII, Snohomish County; 
Robert Lindemuth, Coordinator of Federal 

, State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion Office, Olympia; Wilbur Gilbert, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oak Harbor; and Byron 
Brady, Director of State Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Olympia. Moderator and Re- 
porter: Ralph Stevens, Coordinator of Spe- 
cial Grants and Projects, Seattle School Dis- 
trict No. 1.) 

Mr. Speaker, on April 11, 1965, President 
Johnson signed Public Law 89-10, comment- 
ing: “As President of the United States, I 
believe deeply that no law I have signed or 
ever will sign means more to the future of 
America.” This was the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of that year which, 
three years later, is carrying on the programs 
and projects across this country in our local 
schools. 


Most of the panelists were, of course, con- 
cerned with the successful operation of this 
landmark measure and their comments will 
hopefully serve as guideposts for strengthen- 
ing and improving the various sections of 
this measure which provide services for our 
schools including special projects for dis- 
advantaged youth, library services and text- 
books, supplementary educational centers 
and services, expanded research and support 
to our state departments of education. 

Following individual presentations, both 
panelists and participants summarized their 
thoughts into six main points, I have in- 
cluded my comments where appropriate: 

First, participants felt that the current 
practice of late funding places the local 
school district in an awkward position. Fur- 
ther, they felt that school districts should 
not be required to advance their own credits 
in order to fund federal programs. 

Comment: This session, held in November, 
necessarily preceded the 1967 amendments 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, now Public Law 90-247. In these amend- 
ments, both the House and the Senate recog- 
nized the need for early funding of educa- 
tional programs, allowing provisions which 
authorize appropriation of school aid funds 
the year before they are to be used. This will 
make it possible for school officials to plan 
programs well in advance and on the basis 
of known funding levels. We must, however, 
remember that these are authorizations or 
ceilings—not actual appropriations. 

I will make further recommendations to 
the House Appropriations Committee in this 
regard which, if enacted, will give our 
schools the necessary “lead time” for spend- 
ing Federal funds to help our young men 
and women on a more planned basis. 

Second, smaller districts need improved 
means of disseminating information about 
new programs and this dissemination, the 
panel reports, needs improvements between 
local educational agencies, State offices and 
the Office of Education, both within States 
and within school districts. Too, many 
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teachers are poorly informed about Federal 
programs in their own school districts. 

Comment: The Congress and the Adminis- 
tration will have to expand existing efforts 
to evaluate Title I projects and make the in- 
formation more readily available to local 
school personnel. Congress has pressed for 
enactment of amendments to Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 
help provide technical assistance to rural 
school districts upon request. These have 
been enacted. Again, much more needs to be 
done to improve dissemination of informa- 
tion through a variety of means such as re- 
ports, existing use of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Educational Research Information 
Center, and through improved efforts of Title 
I personnel. I will have more to say on this 
in my next report. 

Third, evaluation techniques must be 
improved. While panelists had additional 
comments in this regard, they agreed that 
local school districts can use more funds 
for skilled personnel needed to conduct a 
meaningful evaluation. 

My suggestions will be contained in a 
follow-up report. 

Fourth, recognizing the value of this con- 
ference, participants requested additional 
meetings and ways to increase communica- 
tions in the field of education. 

Comment: We must find ways to expand 
the existing facilities of the Bureau of Re- 
search in the Office of Education, particularly 
the resources of ERIC and to work with our 
States in expanding the flow of information 
on meaningful developments to assure their 
widest use by the various sectors of the edu- 
cation community in this country. 

Fifth, the panelists recommended ex- 
panded summer school programs. 

Comment: I am preparing a special report 
with the cooperation of all those government 
agencies funding programs involving summer 
activities for youth. In addition, the resources 
of Title I, Project Head Start and Head-Start 
Follow-Through should focus on summer ac- 
tivities, reaching more young persons while 
they have time to concentrate on educational 
activities. 

Sixth, panelists recommended funding of 
innovative programs such as educational 
parks and continuous progress centers em- 
bodying the best teaching methods, mate- 
rials and equipment and providing an op- 
portunity for students of all races to work 
together in centers. 

Comment: Building on past accomplish- 
ments of Title III. Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which this past year was 
amended to allow the states more complete 
authority in the funding of programs, pro- 
vides our school authorities with an excellent 
base on which to build. I am advising the 
Title III authorities in the U.S. Office of 
Education and requesting their separate com- 
ments on these recommendations and what 
steps are being taken to assure that Title III 
will continue to focus on supplementary 
services and centers. 

Mr. Speaker, both my recommendations 
and commentary necessarily have been brief 
and I will expand these comments for the 
benefit of both panelists and participants 
in the near future. I think one thing is clear, 
however. Some of the recommendations indi- 
cate a willingness to accept the most difficult 
problems facing American education and 
have discussed challenges which ten years 
ago were anethema for many officials. Panel- 
ists should be commended for their individ- 
ual initiative in confronting these problems 
and making the necessary recommendations 
to solve them. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE SECTION 


(Participating Panelists: Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, Grant Venn, Ed.D., As- 
sociate Commissioner of Education for Adult 
and Vocational Education of the Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Agricultural 
Vocational Education, William E. Gurney, 
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Principal, Mount Vernon Union High School; 
Distributive Education, Ron LaFreniere, In- 
structor of Distributive Education, Edmonds 
School District No. 15; Area and Residential 
Vocational Education, Gordon L. Carter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bellingham; 
An Employer Looks at Vocational Education, 
Stanley M. Little, Jr., Director of Industrial 
Relations, the Boeing Company and Member 
of State Coordinating Council for Occupa- 
tional Education; Moderator and Reporter: 
Ernest G. Kramer, State Director and Execu- 
tive Officer, Division of Vocational Education, 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Edu- 
cation, Olympia.) 

The area of education beyond high school, 
or during high school years, is an important 
one, One of the demands we make upon our 
schools is that they prepare each student for 
a productive life. 

The recommendations made in this Con- 
ference section are especially significant 
right now while the Education and Labor 
Committee is actively considering legisla- 
tion this Session to continue and improve vo- 
cational education. 

The Administration proposal, called the 
Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 
1968, has some good features. But, frank- 
ly, I am not very enthusiastic about it. Com- 
pared, for example, with the recommenda- 
tions of this panel, it is a rather pale effort. 
It lacks both the scope and the emphasis 
that vocational education must have today. 
Voc-ed has a key role in solving the twin 
problems of unemployment among the un- 
skilled, and job vacancies in skilled fields. 
Without sound vocational education pro- 
grams these problems will grow in the years 
to come. 

I am presently designing legislation that 
will put more emphasis at the federal level 
so that programs administered by local 
schools can be broadened, improved and ex- 
panded. This bill will deal with the points 
raised by the panel and I will report on it in 
detail once it has been introduced. 

I am including here only brief comments 
as to current directions in allowing high 
schools, vocational schools, technical insti- 
tutes and community colleges new flexibil- 
ity and latitude in assuring us that every 
young man and woman has the skills to get 
and keep a good job. 

Panelists on Vocational Education fol- 
lowed an informal format and I have taken 
the liberty of summarizing their key recom- 
mendations, 

First, panelists felt, in their summary, that 
the needs of vocational education are tre- 
mendously diverse, varying by different geo- 
graphical areas in quality and quantity. 
Establishment of area programs to handle 
vocational needs are “much more prudent” 
than an attempt to serve a watered-down 
version of this needed program in every 
school locality. 

Comments; It is clear that the General 
Education Subcommittee already recognizes 
this need and the President’s Message on 
Education to this Session of Congress asks for 
a new program of streamlining and strength- 
ening our vocational education laws, includ- 
ing a new flexible system of matching grants 
to give States more jurisdiction in concen- 
trating their funds where need is greatest. 
This is one of the most important recom- 
mendations of this panel section and I will 
be looking carefully at the Administration 
proposal in coming months to assure that 
the Administration proposal is in line with 
State needs. In addition, panelists felt that 
more flexibility is needed and that restric- 
tiveness in existing legislation should be 
removed. Their comments are reflected in 
current trends. 

Second, panelists felt a need for consid- 
eration of construction of residential facil- 
ities, giving new stimulus to particular geo- 
graphical areas. 

Comments: This is a key part of the pro- 
posal I am now preparing. 

Third, panelists, in their summary, re- 
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quested funds for more teachers and man- 
power and for work experience for students. 

Comments: The recently enacted Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act will au- 
thorize new manpower programs for train- 
ing of vocational teachers, among other cate- 
gories. I will be requesting status reports 
from time to time on the directions of these 
new programs and their emphasis on Voca- 
tional Education in addition to working with 
the Vocational Education authorities in the 
Federal Government. Further, we should 
consolidate and expand existing work-study 
programs, re-focusing on vocational needs, 
and press for successful operation of the 
Guaranteed Loans for Vocational Students. 

Fourth, panelists felt that there was a need 
for more experimentation and innovation on 
the local level, not necessarily departing 
from the present categorical aid. 

Comments; I am happy to note that the 
Administration has proposed separate pro- 
grams for “special experimental programs” 
to bridge the gap between education and 
work; for alliances between schools, employ- 
ment services and employers and for new 
summer training programs combining work 
and education. This latter recommendation 
touches on a separate suggestion made by 
the ESEA panel, namely the need for addi- 
tional summer programs. 


HIGHER EDUCATION CONFERENCE SECTION 


(Participating Panelists: Norwood M. Cole, 
President, Skagit Valley College, Mount Ver- 
non, Washington; Harold Goltz, Campus 
Planning Officer, Western Washington State 
College, Bellingham; Ken Engman, Coordi- 
nator, Extension Programs, Everett Com- 
munity College, Everett; George Farwell, Vice 
President for Research, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; and Guy F. Smith, Legisla- 
tive Specialist, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Moderator and Reporter: 
Herb Taylor, Dean, Bureau for Faculty Re- 
search, Western Washington State College, 
Bellingham.) 

Our national interest and the prosperity 
and well-being of this country are vitally 
affected by America’s colleges and univer- 
sities, junior colleges and technical insti- 
tutes. In Washington State, higher educa- 
tion has always played a vigorous role in 
strengthening our social progress, economic 
development, in training and research, in 
extension services and in—most important 
of all—providing the opportunities to our 
young men and women for a rewarding and 
productive life in our society. 

By their presentations, panelists showed 
concern over rising construction costs, over 
the need for smaller institutions to receive 
more funds to carry on community service 
activities, and for more flexibility for student 
aid programs. 

In their summary presentation, panelists 
carved out six general areas for comment, 
building on the recommendations of earlier 
panels and providing an excellent capstone 
for the whole gamut of American Education 
which is reflected in the wide range of the 
interests of those attending this Washington 
State conference. 

First, higher Education commentators, like 
their Elementary and Secondary Education 
counterparts, requested lead-time for fund- 
ing. 
55 I have already stated that I 
will have recommendations, probably through 
legislation, to make to the appropriate com- 
mittees charged with funding of educational 
programs. 

Second, panelists called for an expansion of 
Guaranteed Student Loan Programs, allow- 
ing banks more interest and to increase 
their participation. Also, on student financial 
aid, panelists suggested altering the means 
test or some other mechanism be found to aid 
students from the middle-class in obtain- 
ing financing for a college education. 

Comment; This is high on my agenda. For 
the past year, I have been working closely 
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with Student Financial Aid officials of the 
Federal government, pulling together my own 
specification for an expanded program of 
aid to students through expansion of exist- 
ing loans, through tightening of educational 
opportunity grants and, most important, 
through variety of means in assuring the 
successful operation of the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program. 

I will have more to say on this in the 
near future. The House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, currently considering the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1968, will 
receive my recommendations on student 
financial aid soon; panelists will receive a 
full report from me as soon as my legislative 
suggestions are completed. 

Third, suggestions were made to increase 
the academic facilities grants under Title I 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act as 
well as to consider increasing the matching 
funds provision. 

Comment: Unfortunately, the Administra- 
tion's budget calls for a deferral of construc- 
tion funds. I am asking for a report on the 
impact of this decision in Washington State. 

Fourth, Title I of the Higher Education Act 
should be altered to include “block-pack- 
aged” funds,, allowing community colleges 
more funds to obviate the lack of personnel. 

Fifth, the earliest possible dissemination of 
information concerning new programs in 
advance of guidelines is necessary to help 
smaller institutions. 

Comment: Again, we have the need for full 
and frank dissemination of information and 
I have called upon the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to improve their means of circulating 
draft guidelines, of letting institutions know 
as soon as possible the new directions in fed- 
eral legislation. We have, in passing higher 
education programs, done much in the past 
few years in increasing Federal financial sup- 
port and the educational associations in this 
country have done much in speedily cir- 
culating federal decisions. The Office of Edu- 
cation should continue to seek new means 
for widest possible information circulation. 

These remarks conclude the recom- 
mendations of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict panel on Education, held in November 
of 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendations of the 
various panelists constitute a clear agenda 
for action, one involving the widest partici- 
pation of the various sectors of the educa- 
tional community. 

Without the continued support of every 
group represented at this Conference—the 
teachers, principals, administrators at all 
levels—any effort we make at the federal 
level to improve education will be diminished. 
It is, therefore, important that federal pro- 
grams be designed to meet the real needs of 
the local level. Without quality education our 
free and democratic society cannot function. 
As Thomas Jefferson has said, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


Remarks of Lynn Townsend 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 21, I had the honor of serv- 
ing as congressional host for the 16th 
annual congressional dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Club of Washington, 
D.C. 

This annual event is held to honor 
University of Michigan alumnae and 
alumni serving their Nation in Congress 
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and in other positions in the Federal 
Government. 

One of the highlights of this year’s 
program was an address by Mr. Lynn 
Townsend, chairman of the board of the 
Chrysler Corp., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Mr. Townsend’s talk was a thoughtful 
and provocative analysis of our Nation 
today, and of the role that education has 
played and is playing in our national 
growth and development. Mr. Townsend 
stated bluntly that the most critical 
shortage facing the United States today 
is the shortage of “educated brain- 
power.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that Mr. Town- 
send’s comments are worthy of more 
widespread attention, and under unani- 
mous consent, I place this talk in the 
RECORD: 


REMARKS BY LYNN TOWNSEND, CHAIRMAN 
AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CHRYSLER 
CORP., AT WASHINGTON, D.C., MICHIGAN 
CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, FEBRUARY 21, 1968 


I'm sure there must be a few people here 
tonight who for one reason or another have 
been deprived of the privilege of being stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan. Fortu- 
nately for them, our country is rich in great 
universities. 

And in all fairness and honesty we Mich- 
igan graduates will have to concede that it’s 
quite possible for people to serve their coun- 
try with distinction and to make signal con- 
tributions to civiilzation without having 
spent part of their lives in the Athens of the 
West. 

In all seriousness, I think we can all agree 
that the spectacular expansion and enrich- 
ment of American education during the 
middle third of the century is the principal 
driving force behind the continued growth 
of our national economy and the industrial 
leadership provided by our country in other 
parts of the world. And our growing eco- 
nomic strength in turn is building a deep 
and strong foundation for a constantly ad- 
vancing and maturing educational system. 

Many of us can remember the time when 
Europe, not the United States, was the cen- 
ter of professional education. It wasn’t too 
many years ago, for example, that a physi- 
cian could hardly hope to achieve great dis- 
tinction in his profession without a few years 
of study in Vienna of Paris or Berlin. 

And what was true for those in the medi- 
cal profession was also true for engineers, 
scientists, artists, and musicians. 

Now the United States is the envy of the 
world for its system of education, which has 
brought more educational opportunity with- 
in the reach of a greater percentage of pop- 
ulation—and covering a greater variety of 
subjects and professional fields—than has 
ever been enjoyed by the people of any coun- 
try at any time in history. 

This has been a stunning achievement, one 
which we Americans can be very proud of 
indeed. 

The trouble is, however, that much as we 
have done, we have by no means done 
enough. The plain fact is that in this time of 
acceleratnig technological change, the de- 
mand in every sector of our society for well- 
trained and well-educated people has far out- 
run the supply. 

My personal opinion is that the most criti- 
cal shortage facing our country today is the 
shortage of educated brainpower. Back in the 
days when I was a student at Ann Arbor, we 
used to hear a lot about the danger of run- 
ning out of petroleum, iron, and other min- 
eral resources. 

But in recent years we have learned that 
with a sufficient application of educated 
brains, the earth can be made to yield the 
necessary mineral resources for centuries to 
come. 
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A group of eminent scientists at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology have sug- 
gested, for example that with the application 
of enough ingenuity—in combination with 
nuclear energy—we may be able before too 
many years to crush the surface rocks of the 
earth and reduce them to their elements in 
much the same way that we fractionate crude 
petroleum at the present time. 

This could give us almost unlimited sup- 
plies of uranium and thorium as well as all 
the other mineral resources we need to sup- 
port a growing worldwide industrial civiliza- 
tion. But to develop the technology to get 
and use results like these we are going to 
need an increasing output of scientists and 
engineers. 

The job of meeting the increasing demand 
for qualified people at every level of our 
society is in my opinion the most important 
single task facing the nation—and the suc- 
cess of all our other undertakings will depend 
on how well we do this job. 

GIFTED YOUNG PEOPLE WASTED 

One good place to start is to make better 
use of the many gifted people who are now 
being wasted. A few weeks ago I was given 
some interesting estimates about the num- 
bers of our gifted young people who are now 
being overlooked. 

I was told, for instance, that approximately 
seven percent of the people of this country 
have IQ's over 130. This means they are 
blessed with a mentality which could qualify 
them, with proper training and motivation, 
for distinguished careers in the professions. 

It is also estimated that of the people with 
an IQ of 130 or better, well over 90 percent 
finish high school—more than 60 percent en- 
ter college—and 50 percent graduate from 
college. 

These estimates seem to support what most 
of us would assume to be true—namely, that 
mentally gifted young people appreciate edu- 
cational opportunities and tend to stay with 
a course of instruction until they see it 

h, In other words, they are a sound 
educational investment. 

Notice, however, that four out of every ten 

of our young people with exceptionally high 
intelligence do not enter college. This means 
that well over 100,000 gifted young men and 
women each year are either unable to go to 
college or are insufficiently motivated to do 
50. 
To put it another way, every ten years we 
are failing to provide a college education for 
well over a million of our best prospects jor 
the criticaily important professions. This is 
a waste of human resources that our country 
simply cannot afford. - 

If it is true that trained intelligence is by 
all odds the most important capital resource 
of our country—and I for one believe it is— 
then from now on the total educational effort 
of this country is going to demand more and 
more support, financial and intellectual, from 
every sector of our society. 

Fortunately, the American people are over- 
whelmingly in favor of providing as much 
education as possible for as many people as 
possible. 

This was shown to be true beyond any 
reasonable doubt in a definitive study by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter just a few years ago. 

“The costs of higher education will climb 
sharply in the years ahead. But because of 
the high value placed on college education 
by increasing numbers of families, because 
of the heavy demand for professionals in 
every field, and because of the continued 
growth of our national economy, I feel con- 
fident that the country will find the means 
to Keep our colleges expanding and improving 
SMALL REALLOCATION OF GNP WILL DO THE JOB 

The fact is that a relatively small increase 
in the percentage of the Gross National Prod- 
uct now being allocated to higher education 
will be enough to meet the very heavy ex- 

of our colleges in the decade ahead. 
Consider these facts. 
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According to the United States Office of 
Education, the total expenditures for higher 
education in this country during the educa- 
tional year 1966-1967 amounted to $16.6 
billion. This was 2.1 percent of a GNP of $785 
billion. 

Ten years from now, in the educational 
year 1976-1977, the Office of Education esti- 
mates a total cost of higher education—and 
this includes capital outlays for new facili- 
ties as well as operating costs—at $27.8 
billion. 

By that time our GNP, if it continues to 
grow at the same rate it has grown in the 
past ten years—that is, at four percent a 
year in terms of constant prices—will be in 
the neighborhood of 81.160 trillion. 

And the cost of higher education as pro- 
jected will amount to about 2.4 percent of 
the GNP. In other words, what seems to be 
a staggering increase in the total cost of 
higher education in the next decade will 
actually require a shift of only .3 of one per- 
cent of our GNP. 

Considering the immense returns that can 
be realized from what amounts to a rela- 
tively minor reallocation of the nation’s re- 
sources, I am confident that the private and 
public contributions to higher education will 
measure up to the task. 

I'm sure the industrial community, for 
sound and highly practical reasons, will give 
enthusiastic support to investment in higher 
education on this scale. 

The phase of the total educational chal- 
lenge that is of special concern to many of us 
in the business community at the present 
moment is the problem of providing the right 
kind and the right amount of elementary and 
secondary education in the troubled inner 
cities. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of finding 
adequate support for public school education 
in virtually all local communities is a par- 
ticularly difficult one. It is difficult because 
public school education depends to a very. 
great extent upon the willingness of local 
communities to vote bond issues and millage 
increases. 

It is fair to say that the public school 
system is the only part of the total educa- 
tional system of our country that is subject 
to a direct vote of the people for its support. 
Support for the rest of the system is voted 
by elected representatives. 

In a period of high and rising taxes we can 
expect people to express their resentment 
against the taxes over which they have no 
direct control by voting down the only taxes 
over which they do have control. 

We can almost predict, for example, that 
if the federal government imposes a ten per- 
cent surtax on incomes during the present 
session, the negative impact will be felt in 
every school district in the United States. 
Already, without such a tax, people have 
been voting down badly needed millage in- 
creases and bond issues. The Inkster prob- 
lem in the Detroit area is only one of many 
similar situations from coast to coast. 

In any discussion of this complex prob- 
lem, the question of federal support and 
what some consider the threat of federal 
control of education is bound to be raised 
as a central issue. My own attitude on this 
issue is that our country has been doing 
fairly well in coping with this danger ever 
since the Survey Ordinance in 1785 set aside 
one section of every township for the sup- 
port of education. 

In the nearly two hundred years since 
then we have had the Morrill Act in 1862, 
providing grants of land for agricultural and 
technical colleges, the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 for the support of vocational education, 
and the GI Bill in 1944. 

These are only a few of the most impor- 
tant and best known of the many federal 
acts in support of education. And as far as 
I know, they have not yet resulted in an 
undue or destructive federal interference 
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with the autonomy of the states in the con- 
duct of their educational programs. 

I suggest that if a healthy system of pri- 
mary and secondary schools is as necessary 
to the continued strength of our country as 
most Americans believe it is, we are going to 
have to use all the kinds of support—both 
public and private—that we can muster. 

There seems little doubt that in the years 
immediately ahead this support will have to 
be much greater than in the past. In my 
opinion we are going to have to do a better 
job than we have done so far to make sure 
that the increased educational funds are 
being used effectively. 

And we will almost certainly need to give 
much more serious attention to the advis- 
ability of allocating an increasing proportion 
of educational funds to some inner-city 
school districts that have unusual needs in 
this troubled period. 

TIGHTER COST CONTROLS NEEDED 


From the point of view of the business- 
man, it seems absolutely necessary to im- 
pose a tighter control on the costs of educa- 
tion for the purpose of getting the most for 
every tax dollar. 

It might include using more funds for 
libraries and less for swimming pools. And 
it might also include a departure from the 
lock-step approach to the salary schedules 
of educators. 

If the experience of the businessman has 
any valid application to the management 
of education, it might seem that more effort 
would be directed to giving exceptional re- 
wards to educators who make exceptional 
contributions to educational quality and 
effectiveness. 

We in the business world are beginning 
to realize that it is no longer possible for 
us to stay outside the educational world 
and participate only at a distance by mak- 
ing financial contributions or offering pro- 
fessional advice on how to stretch available 
funds. 

The time has come for us to put our 
experience to use and to get involved in the 
job of helping young people prepare them- 
selves for fuller participation in American 
society. 

NORTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


A few weeks ago we at Chrysler entered 
into a cooperative arrangement with North- 
western High School in Detroit aimed at 
bridging the gap between the needs of busi- 
ness and the educational programs of the 
high school. 

We are putting some of our best people on 
this job. We think that a company like ours 
with many years of experience in human re- 
lations and job training, and with a prag- 
matic and flexible approach to new and diffi- 
cult problems, should be well equipped to 
reach the young people at Northwestern and 
help prepare them for jobs in the world of 
business and industry. 

We are proposing to offer practical advice 
on adapting such high school courses as 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and draft- 
ing to the needs of industry. 

We are proposing to offer extensive per- 
sonal counselling of students by our execu- 
tives. We are proposing to make equipment 
available from our labs and shops. And in 
many other ways we are Offering the full 
range of our know-how in the field of indus- 
trial education to the faculty and students 
of Northwestern High School. 

We know this job won’t be easy. But we 
are prepared to give it an all-out try. And if 
one approach doesn't work, we'll experiment 
with others. The important thing is to make 
a start. 

What we are doing at Northwestern is not 
an entirely new kind of undertaking for us 
at Chrysler. In recent years we, like many 
other companies, have made our staff and 
facilities available for training young people 
in industrial skills, under contracts with the 
federal government. 
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As a result, several thousand young De- 
troiters have received training in such varied 
fields as clay modeling, drafting, truck driv- 
ing, welding, metal finishing, paint spray- 
ing, power sewing machine operation, and 
automobile maintenance and repair. 

I might add that in connection with these 
programs we have worked closely and effec- 
tively with the schools in this area to de- 
velop the kind of courses that would get the 
best results. 

We at Chrysler think this is a productive 
way to combine the practical expertise of 
private industry, the professional talents of 
the educator, and the support of govern- 
ment so as to help people improve them- 
selves and in turn improve their community. 

Early this month we announced a new 
joint training program with the federal gov- 
ernment that is larger than any previous 
program of this kind that we have under- 
taken. 

Too often in the past, education has been 
designed to prepare young people for college. 
We are beginning to learn that education of 
this kind fails to meet the needs of great 
masses of our people. As a result, it leaves 
many of them outside our society, unem- 
ployed and discouraged, 

We are only beginning to understand how 
to cultivate all our human resources through 
education. As yet we haven't learned how to 
allocate either our educational funds or our 
teaching talents to get a balanced social re- 
sult. Here, as in many other phases of our 
complex urban civilization, we are groping 
for answers, 

Feeling as I do about the University of 
Michigan, I hope that it will provide some 
breakthrough solutions in the field of edu- 
cation, as it has in so many other flelds over 
the years. 

I would also hope that in all our efforts 
to provide a balance of educational oppor- 
tunity to meet the needs of all the people 
in our society we will keep in mind the 
desirability of creating new centers of ex- 
cellence like Ann Arbor. 

In a democratic society there always exists 
the tendency to level off standards of edu- 
cation and culture—and the related tend- 
ency to underemphasize the virtue of dis- 
tinguished achievement. 

It would be unfortunate if our present 
nationwide effort to broaden educational 
r should have this effect. 

To put it another way, as we work at 
the never-ending task of improving our edu- 
cational system, maybe we should try to 
make it a source of distinguished leadership 
and a seedbed of culture and inspiration 
for a world that stands in need of both. 


Model Cities 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, today 
we have one of the most historic of all 
Presidential messages—President John- 
son’s message on the cities. To me one 
of its most significant aspects is the re- 
quest for $1 billion for model cities. 

I intend to support this request be- 
cause it is clear to me that we have here 
one of the basic answers to a problem 
that has been plaguing us for more than 
100 years—our city’s slums. We have an- 
alyzed the problem, we have decried it, 
we have nibbled at it—but we have never 
come close to solving it. 

Why not? Because each time we ap- 
proached the problems of our cities, we 
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either did not realize their depth or else 
we moved away from their full implica- 
tions. Gentlemen—the crisis of our cities 
is the domestic crisis of our generation. 
The model cities program is an effort 
by this country to coordinate and direct 
the resources necessary to begin to meet 
this crisis. 

Last November the first 63 cities— 
both large and small—were selected to 
participate in the first round of model 
cities planning. The President in his mes- 
sage now asks us to give this program 
the resources it needs to enable these 
63 and more to be selected later this year 
to begin a proper assault on the problems 
that plague them. 

Will the funds be there? It all de- 
pends on this Congress. I hope you will 
join me with your support of the model 
cities program. 


The Lost M14 Rifle 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent story of a young veteran of the 
Vietnamese war, Mr. Ernest Wagner of 
Racine, Wis., who has been billed by the 
Army for a rifle lost in combat has cre- 
ated quite a stir in my district and 
throughout the United States. My office 
has received several hundred letters 
backing my stand that the proposed 
charge is frivolous and a blunder on the 
part of the Army. 

Perhaps the best of the stories to em- 
erge from the Army’s attempt to collect 
from the decorated veteran really puts 
the incident in its proper perspective. 
John Keasler of the Miami News on 
Wednesday, February 14, 1968, titled his 
article “So You Lost Your M14 Rifle, 
Eh?” I ask that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp so that all may enjoy Mr. 
Keasler’s excellent sense of humor. 

The article follows: 

So You Lost Your M14 RIFLE, En? 
(By John Keasler) 

“WASHINGTON, AP—The Army was reported 
to be trying to collect $70.21 from a veteran 
of the Vietnam war because he lost his M14 
rifle in combat.” 

The news story went on to say that Rep. 
Henry C. Schadeberg (R-Wis.) is infuriated 
about this; says if the Army collects from 
the soldier it should collect $30 million from 
Secretary McNamara for loss of the Pueblo. 

The claim was made aganist Ernest J. 
Wagner of Racine, Wis., who was with the 
25th Combat Infantry in Vietnam. He said 
his rifle fell out of a helicopter during a 
combat mission. 

Legal action is threatened by the Army 
within 30 days if the ex-GI doesn't pay for 
the rifle—I imagine the collection letters 
will follow the usual procedure. 

DEAR FRIEND OF THE U.S. Army (First no- 
tice): Please disregard this notice if you 
have already mailed your check! This is 
merely a regular monthly reminder and we 
wouldn’t even have sent it to you, because 
we cherish your patronage, but our computer 
insists on it. We hopefully await your con- 
tinued trade, and should like to take this 
opportunity to wish you a Happy New Year, 
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or a Joyous Independence Day, whichever 
may be closer. 
Yours in friendship, 
U.S. ARMY. 


Dear FRIEND (Second Notice): Could it be 
that in these pressure-ridden times your ac- 
count of $70.21 has been overlooked? We 
understand how that can happen, ha ha. 
However, enclosed find our Handi-Grip, 
Reddi-Lick, Selfy-Dressy envelope. Simply 
enclose your check and drop it in your near- 
est “Mailbox.” Easy, eh? We strive to please. 

Your FRIENDLY U.S. ARMY. 

Deak Sm (Third Notice): We regret to 
state your account in the amount of 870.21 
due for M14 Rifle is overdue on your Flexible 
household account. Please remit. 

U.S. ARMY. 


Dran Sm (Fourth Notice): We acted in 
good faith in allowing you to take your 
M14 Rifle and we expect you to act in good 
faith by living up to the terms of your con- 
tract. Failure to do so can reflect on your 
rating. Just remember—you may want an- 
other M14 rifle sometime. 

U.S. ARMY. 


(Telegram. Fifth Notice): Unless your ac- 
count is paid in full by ten o'clock yesterday 
morning, legal action will be taken against 
you. 

CREDIT MANAGER, 
U.S. Army. 


HALFNELSON, THROTTLE & GLUE, 
COLLECTORS AT LARGE, 
LEGIRON BUILDING. 

Now Loox, FELLA (Sixth notice): We 
know how it is, old buddy! Everybody gets up 
against it from time to time. If you can’t pay 
the entire $70.21 for your M14 rifle just do 
the best you can, Send along a little now, 
a little later. Say $70 now and $.21 tomorrow. 
There’s a swell fellow! 

We're your friends. We don’t resort to a lot 
of crude methods, as some do. You can park 
your M14 Rifle anywhere in the neighborhood 
secure in the peace of mind we won't drive it 
off in the dead of night, or sell it at public 
auction, or publicly disgrace you, or any- 
thing like that. 

Just do it today, huh? Without a lot more 
stalling? You dig? 

CHUCKLES HALFNELSON, 
Collectors at Large. 

SmarT-ALEx DEADBEAT (Seventh Notice): 
Don’t try to beat around the bush with us, 
kiddo, We've heard ’em all! That story about 
dropping your rifle out of a helicopter cuts 
no ice with us—you should have thought of 
that before you took your rifle up in the 
stupid helicopter. 

Don't give us a hard time, Buster. Send 
the cash and now. That’s what our client 
hired us for. We get any more trouble out 
of you, debtor’s prison will look like two 
weeks on the Riveria to you. 

Furthermore, we'll blacklist you in every 
Army-Navy Surplus Store from coast to 
coast. If we don't hear from you by Saturday, 
you can expect me to pound on your door 
bright and early Monday morning! 

CHUCKLES HALFNELSON, 
President, Collectors at Large. 

Dear Mr. ERNEST J. WAGNER:Uh, about that 
rifle. This file has been brought to our at- 
tention by a certain congressman and we are 
happy to report this account is closed. It 
was probably an oversight in the computer. 
Mr. Halfnelson will send you no more threat- 
ening letters, after eating the other two. 

Enclosed is your shiny new chargaplate 
and please feel free to call on us anytime 
you need an M14 rifle. Mr. McNamara sends 
his regards. Will you please quit mentioning 
the Pueblo? You know how hard it is to keep 
track of things in a war. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
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Russia: Power Play on the Oceans 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members the attached 
article from Time magazine of February 
23, 1968, concerning the development of 
the Russian fleet. I think it would be 
well for each Member to read this article 
so that they will become more aware of 
one of the increasing problems of our 
country. 

The article follows: 

Russia: POWER PLAY ON THE OCEANS 

The flag of the Soviet navy now proudly 
flies over the oceans of the world. Sooner 
or later, the U.S. will have to understand 
that it no longer has mastery of the seas. 
(Admiral Sergei Gorshkov.) 

The author of that threatening boast 
walked up to a snake charmer in the Indian 
city of Agra last week and, while his aides 
looked on aghast, seized a thick, six-foot- 
long python in his strong hands and draped 
it over his shoulders. Making a ten-day tour 
of India, the commander of the Russian navy 
was acting like the traditional sailor on 
shore leave, He viewed the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight, visited the Nehru Museum and 
the site where Mahatma Gandhi's body was 
cremated, and shopped for souvenirs. But 
Admiral Sergei vich Gorshkov's trip 
to India had an entirely serious purpose, as 
do all his trips these days. He is trying to 
line up a worldwide system of ports of call 
and bases for his navy, and he hoped to 
persuade India, which is about to receive 
at least three submarines from the Soviet 
Union, to reciprocate by allowing Soviet men- 
of-war to fuel and make repairs in Indian 
ports. 

While the attention of the U.S. is focused 
on Viet Nam, the Russians are mounting at 
sea a new challenge that the U.S. and its 
allies will have to deal with long after the 
fighting in Southeast Asia is ended. This 
may come as a surprise to most laymen—but 
not to U.S. naval experts. While Russia's stock 
of intercontinental missiles and its huge 
land army on Europe's periphery still remain 
the major military threats to the West, in 
recent years the Russians have developed a 
global navy second only to the U.S. in size 
and weaponry. As a comparison between the 
two navies shows (see chart), the U.S. re- 
mains indisputably the world’s greatest sea 
power. But, in a remarkable turnaround since 
World War II, Moscow has transformed a 
relatively insignificant coastal-defense force 
that seldom ventured far from land into a 
real blue-water fleet. 


NAVAL STRENGTH 


United States U.S. S. R. 
Type Number Type Number 
Attack carriers 15 Attack carriers 0 
Helicopter and support 
carries 17 Helicopter carriers 2 
Battleships a 
cruisers........-.- 14 Cruisers............. 19 
Destroyers, frigates, Destroyers, frigates, 
and noar and destroyer — 


esco! 
Nuclear-powered 
submarines. - - - 
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If any one man is responsible for this 
change, it is Admiral Gorshkov, 57, who be- 
came the youngest admiral in Soviet history 
at 31 and has guided the growth of the navy 
as its chief for the past twelve years. He has 
totally reshaped the Soviet Union’s once con- 
servative naval strategy and transformed the 
fleet into the most effective and flexible arm 
of Soviet foreign policy. 


FORMIDABLE FLEETS 


Since 1957, Russia has added to its navy 
virtually all of the ships that now make up 
its impressive striking power. It has a mod- 
ern force of 19 cruisers, 170 destroyers, 
missile frigates and destroyer escorts, 
and 560 motor torpedo boats. Its 360 subma- 
rines, 55 of them nuclear, give Russia the 
world’s largest submarine fleet, far exceeding 
the U.S. total of 155 subs but falling short 
of the U.S. fleet of 75 nuclear subs. 

Moreover, unlike other naval powers, the 
Soviet Union uses its merchant marine and 
other seagoing services as important arms of 
the navy. Russia has the world’s fastest- 
growing merchant fleet, which will pass the 
lagging U.S. merchant marine in tonnage in 
the early 1970s. Its high-seas fishing fleet is 
the world’s largest and most modern; many of 
its 4,000 craft fish for vital information along 
foreign coasts as well as for the creatures of 
the sea. The Soviet Union also has the largest 
oceanographic fleet, whose 200 ships plumb 
the earth’s waters for militarily valuable 
data on depths, currents, bottom topography 
and other information of interest to its ships 
and submarines. Says Admiral John McCain 
Jr., commander in chief of U.S. naval forces 
in Europe: “The Russian program to devel- 
op its seapower is more advanced and fully 
developed today than most people realize. 
It encompasses the full spectrum of the uses 
of the sea—in its military, economic, politi- 
cal and commercial connotations.” 

The new Soviet emphasis on seapower 
represents a major strategic decision. With 
its arsenal of 720 ICBMs more than offset by 
a larger U.S. deterrent, with its huge land 
army muscle-bound and deprived of global 
mobility in the middle of the great Eurasian 
land mass, Russia has turned to the sea to 
break out of its own geographic confines and 
attempt to wield truly global power. 

Using the navy as a political as well as a 
military force, the Kremlin hopes that its 
mere presence in many places will act as a 
deterrent to the U.S. Moreover, the Russians 
want to be ready to move quickly into any 
areas where U.S. power and prestige may 
recede, They not only plan to project a more 
tangible Russian influence in the underdevel- 
oped world but also, by using their merchant 
fleet, to get a strong hold on the raw mate- 
rials vital to Soviet—and often to American— 
industry. Ultimately, though, the Russian 
navy's biggest threat is a military one. Its 
offensive strategy not only zeroes submarine- 
carried nuclear missiles in on U.S. cities, but 
< alms to isolate North America from Europe 
and Asia in case of war. 

BRIDGE OF TROUBLE 

The imperial reach of the Soviet navy has 
already begun to have its impact on world 
events. In the tense Sea of Japan, a flotilla 
of 16 Soviet cruisers and missile frigates has 
in the past few weeks shouldered its way be- 
tween the coast of North Korea and the U.S. 
Navy task force that was sent into the area 
to add some muscle to US. diplomatic de- 
mands for the return of the Pueblo and its 
crew. Soviet destroyers have also closely 
shadowed the carrier Enterprise, which with- 
drew because of North Korean protests short- 
ly before the Soviet navy's approach. The 
Soviet presence checkmates the U.S. pressure 
on North Korea and gives the Kremlin a local 
pressure point without having to resort to 
nuclear threats. 

Soviet seapower sustains the two countries 
that are giving the U.S. the most trouble. 
A bridge of 150 freighters from Russian ports 
carries to Haiphong the SAMs, the petroleum, 
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the rockets, the assault rifles and the ammu- 
nition that keep North Viet Nam fighting 
and killing U.S. soldiers. Moreover, it is the 
fear of hitting those Russian ships that has 
so far kept the U.S. from bombing Hai- 
phong’s piers or mining the harbor. And it is 
another bridge of Soviet ships that carries 
the $1,000,000-a-day in supplies that sustains 
Castro's Cuba as the only Communist foot- 
hold in the Hemisphere. 


OUTFLANKING NATO 


In the Mediterranean, the impact of the 
Soviet fleet has been particularly dramatic. 
Where Russia had only a half dozen ships a 
year ago, it now has 46 ships, almost as 
many as the 50-ship U.S. fleet, which for 
years had made the “Med” practically an 
American lake. Many of the Soviet ships 
came through the Dardanelles during the 
Six-Day War, and their arrival helped per- 
suade the Israelis to accept a cease-fire, The 
Soviets have enhanced their new image as 
the protector of their Arab allies by keeping 
a few ships in Alexandria and Port Said so 
that Israeli bombers will not be tempted to 
blast away at the vast amount of war ma- 
tériel that is flowing into those ports, 

One main Soviet objective is to outfiank 
NATO's land-based defenses—a goal that the 
Russian navy has partially reached by pene- 
trating the Mediterranean. In a report to the 
Western European Union last November, 
Dutch Delegate Frans Goedhart warned: “It 
is no longer correct to speak of the ‘danger’ 
of the Soviet Union outflanking the NATO 
southern flank. This ‘danger’ has become a 
reality.” To the north, the Russians have 
also ren the Baltic into a virtual Red Sea 
on which their warshi now outnumber 
NATO forces 5 to 1. 82 

To support its growing naval activity, Rus- 
Sia is searching for new bases and ports of 
call, Soviet diplomats are setting up an em- 
bassy in the new republic of South Yemen, 
where the Russians have their eye on the 
former British naval installation at Aden; 
the installation not only controls entry to 
the Red Sea but is an ideal base from which 
to expand influence into the oil-rich sheik- 
doms of the Persian Gulf. The Soviets may 
also be able to use the facilities of the big 
British naval base at Singapore, which Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew has said he will rent 
to all comers after the Royal Navy pulls out 
in 1971. The big question in the Mediter- 
ranean is whether the Russians will move 
into the Algerian naval base at Mers-el- 
Kebir, which the French evacuated last 
month; it is only 315 miles east of Gibraltar. 
Russians have also used their influence with 
the Arabs to set up secret stockpiles of spare 
parts within trucking distance of Arab ports. 


RUSSIAN MARINES 


Admiral Gorshkoy’s ships are not only 
wide-ranging but among the world’s newest 
and best equipped. Unlike the U.S. and Brit- 
ain, both of which emerged from World War 
II with large surface fleets, Russia had to 
start practically from scratch after the war. 
The result: while 60% of the U.S. fleet con- 
sists of ships 25 years old or older, the Soviet 
navy's surface fleet is sleek and modern. Al- 
most every time you go into a harbor,” says 
U.S. Navy Captain Harry Allendorfer, an ex- 
pert on Soviet seapower, “if there are no flag 
markings and you pick out the cleanest and 
best-looking ships, nine out of ten of them 
will be Russian.” 

The Soviet Union is adding to its fleet of 
55 nuclear-powered submarines at the rate 
of five a year. Most of the Soviet nukes are 
hunter-killers whose mission is to destroy 
U.S. Polaris subs in time of war, but a grow- 
ing number fire a new underwater missile 
that has a range of at least 1,500 miles (v. 
the U.S. missile’s range of 2,500 miles). Since 
he believes that naval guns are obsolete, Ad- 
miral Gorshkov has equipped almost all So- 
viet surface ships, from the smallest to the 
largest, with ship-to-ship missiles. The So- 
viet missiles are so-called “cruise missiles” 
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that fly about 700 miles an hour, steer them- 
selves either by radar or heat-seeking systems 
and carry either conventional or nuclear war- 
heads. The U.S, experimented with similar 
weapons in the 1950s but dropped them in 
favor of concentrating on the Polaris and 
airpower. No Western navy, in fact, has such 
missiles. 

Soviet cruisers and the Kresta- and Kynda- 
class destroyers carry the SS-N-3 missile, 
which can hit enemy ships at a range 200 
miles. The Krupny- and Kildin-class destroy- 
ers carry the 100-mile range SS—-N-1 missiles, 
and the speedy Osa and Komar torpedo boats 
are armed with Styx missiles, whose effective 
range is 20 miles. A Styx fired by the Egyp- 
tians from a Komar sank the Israeli destroyer 
Elath off Port Said last October. U.S. Navy- 
men insist that their planes would knock out 
Soviet ships before they got within firing 
range of U.S. warships, or, failing that, that 
U.S. ‘antiaircraft rockets would intercept the 
missiles in flight. But the U.S. Navy has now 
started work on ship-to-ship missiles of its 
own. 

Admiral Gorshkov is also developing a new 
force that will give the Russians the ability 
to intervene in trouble spots, much as the 
U.S. did in Lebanon and the Dominican Re- 
public. The Soviet navy has built its first 
carrier, a new 25,000-tonner called the 
Moscow, which is now on a training course 
in the Black Sea. and is readying a second, 
the Leningrad, for sea trials; some Western 
sea experts feel that the Russians may build 
many more. The Soviet carriers have landing 
areas only on the rear and can thus handle 
only helicopters or vertical-takeoff aircraft. 
They are similar, in fact, to the American 
Iwo Jima-type LPH (for Landing Pad Heli- 
copter), of which the U.S. Navy has eight, two 
of them stationed in Vietnam waters as off- 
shore bases for Marines. So far, the Soviets 
have given no indication that they will ad- 
vance to the large U.S.-style attack carriers, 
since they consider such carriers vulnerable 
to attacks by missiles. 

The Russians do have, however, a force 
similar to the U.S. Marines. It is the so- 
called Naval Infantry that fought as regular 
ground units during World War II but was 
later disbanded. Reorganized in 1964 just 
after the construction of the carriers began, 
the Naval Infantry now numbers 10,000 men 
who wear distinctive black berets, are chosen 
for outstanding physical fitness and aggres- 
siveness. The Naval Infantry are carried on 
special landing craft and have tanks that can 
“swim” from ship to shore in amphibious 
landings. 

COLLECTING LOVERS 


The Soviet surge at sea should come as no 
surprise to the West. Actually, the Russians 
have been reaching out to the oceans since 
Peter the Great ascended the throne in 1689. 
Under the guise of Peter Mikhailov, carpen- 
ter, the young Czar traveled to The Nether- 
lands and England to learn how to build 
ships. In 1714 his fleet defeated the 
Swedes at Hango, thus opening through 
the Baltic a Window to the West” for his 
backward country. 

Peter’s successors frittered away the fleet, 
but when Catherine the Great came to power 
in 1762, she began a massive rebuilding pro- 
gram. To find enough officers to command 
her new ships, Catherine collected foreign 
naval men almost as fast as she collected 
lovers. Among them was the American Revo- 
lutionary War hero, John Paul Jones, who, 
despite his bravery and gift for quick phrase- 
making, had risen no higher than captain 
in the U.S. Navy. In return for an admiral’s 
rank, Jones took command of a Russian sail- 
ing fleet composed of four battleships, eight 
frigates and assorted smaller craft that 
helped chase the Turks from the Black Sea. 
Unfortunately, his morals were nearly as bad 
as Catherine's, and rival admirals used a 
scandal about his deflowering a young Rus- 
sian girl to chase him out. 

Throughout the 19th century, Russia re- 
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mained the world’s third largest naval power 
(after Britain and France), but it was a 
largely untested one. The testing came in 
the 1904-05 war with Japan. In the straits 
of Tsushima, the Japanese met a fleet of 37 
Russian ships and sank or captured all but 
four of them, It was the last time the Rus- 
sians fought a naval engagement on the high 
seas. 

What was left of the navy became a hotbed 
of anti-czarist agitation. In 1917, the guns 
of the cruiser Aurora fired a blank salvo at 
the Winter Palace in Petrograd and started 
the October Revolution. At first, sailors were 
the new Soviet government's most trusted 
fighters, but Lenin managed to alienate them. 
He put in charge of the navy a commissar 
who was of all things, a woman, named 
Larisa Reisner-Raskolnikova, and refused to 
allow the sailors to organize their own self- 
ruling local governments. As a result, the 
Baltic Fleet suddenly mutinied in 1921. 
Lenin crushed the revolt, but he never for- 
gave the navy. He demoted it to the inglori- 
ous position of “naval forces of the Red 
Army” and decreed a new strategy that 
called for only a defensive fleet whose main 
weaponry would be submarines. 

By 1932, the U.S.S.R. had some 25 subs, 
but Lenin’s successor, Stalin, was dissatified 
with such an invisible fleet. In the mid-1930s, 
he reinstated the navy as an independent 
service and started building a huge surface 
fleet, The Germans captured the partly fin- 
ished hulks when they swept into Russia in 
1941. Thus the mission of defending the Red 
Army's coastal flanks fell to the Soviet navy's 
ragtag fleet. Most seagoing men would have 
chafed at such a coastline assignment, but 
a young captain named Sergei Gorshkov wel- 
comed it as an opportunity. 

YOUNGEST ADMIRAL 


Born in the Ukraine, Gorshkov joined the 
navy when he was 17, and graduated from 
Leningrad’s Frunze Academy, the Russian 
equivalent of Annapolis, four years later. 
When war broke out, he was the commander 
of a handful of antiquated cruisers and as- 
sorted small craft in the Black Sea. As the 
German invaders rushed toward the oilfields 
of the Caucasus, Gorshkov became expert at 
amphibious operations, plucking trapped 
Soviet troops from the Crimean coasts and 
landing them farther eastward to fight again. 

During those years, Gorshkov also formed 
the attachment for heavily armed small craft 
that is reflected today in the Soviet navy’s 
emphasis on Komar and Osa torpedo boats. 
He welded the turrets from T-34 tanks to 
motorboats and formed a river fleet that 
harassed the Germans from Rostov-on-Don 
to Vienna on the Danube. The young admiral 
impressed some Red Army officers who were 
fighting in the area. One was a major gen- 
eral named Leonid Brezhnev, another a 
lieutenant general named Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

SITTING DUCKS 

After the war, Stalin started building big 
warships again, but only 15 cruisers had been 
completed by the time he died in 1953. The 
New chief in the Kremlin had no sympathy 
for Stalin’s plans. Nikita Khrushchev fired 
Stalin’s navy chief, Admiral Kuznetsov, and 
brought in Gorshkoy, who by then was naval 
chief of staff. 

The assignment turned out to be a bitter 
one. Khrushchev believed that missiles had 
made surface ships “sitting ducks.” He de- 
rided cruisers as “fit only for traveling on 
state visits,” and scrapped four that were 
still under construction, He even passed the 
word to the admirals to stay away from the 
round of receptions and parties during the 
1956 air force day celebrations. Spotting four 
soldiers rowing a boat on a Moscow pond, 
Khrushchev joked to one of his American 
guests: “There is our navy!” He went as far 
as to contemplate disbanding the navy and 
transferring its missile-firing submarines to 
a new unified missile command. 
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As a party member since 1942, Gorshkov 
knew better than to openly oppose Khrush- 
chev. But as a skilled politician himself, he 
knew well how to stall. He subtly resisted 
the missile enthusiasts in the Kremlin, kept 
alive the concept of surface ships. Then 
Khrushchev decided to put missiles in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba—and the whole game changed. 
The humiliation of their backdown under 
the guns of the U.S. Navy impressed on the 
Soviet leaders the value of naval power. 
Shortly after the crisis, Khrushchev sent an 
order to the admiral: Create a surface fleet. 

Gorshkov’s own status reflects the navy's 
elevation to a place of importance. His fleet 
ranks in the top troika of Russian weaponry, 
alongside the ICBM command, a separate 
service in the Soviet setup, and the air force 
strategic bombers. In the chain of command, 
Gorshkov reports directly to the Defense 
Ministry. He was elected to the Central Com- 
mittee in 1961, became a Hero of the Soviet 
Union in 1965 and was promoted last year 
to the exalted five-star rank of Admiral of 
the Fleet of the Soviet Union, only the third 
to get that honor in the history of the Soviet 
navy. 

As befits his rank, he is chauffeured each 
morning from his spacious Moscow apart- 
ment to the Defense Ministry in Arbatskaya 
Square. Gorshkov seldom entertains and 
rarely appears at diplomatic functions. Mar- 
ried, he often spends weekends with his wife 
at their government-supplied dacha near 
Moscow. Like most high-ranking Soviet of- 
ficers, he is withdrawn even from his per- 
sonal staff, spent most of the time that he 
was not traveling about in India alone in 
his bedroom. 

Czarist Traditions. Peter the Great would 
probably feel more at home in the Soviet 
navy than Lenin or Trotsky. Aside from the 
fact that nearly all officers are party members 
and that each ship has a political officer who 
gives daily indoctrination lectures for every- 
one, navy life reflects the traditions of the 
czars more than those of the commissars. 
Discipline is extremely rigid, and the gap 
between officers and men is far greater than 
in the U.S. or British navy. The officers’ 
quarters are far more spacious, their food 
far tastier, their dining rooms more elegant, 
their uniforms much fancier. The disparity 
in pay between officers and men is right out 
of the times that drove Karl Marx to write 
Das Kapital; a first-term seaman earns $5 
a month, a lieutenant earns 100 times more, 
and a rear admiral 400 times that much. 
There is an additional discrimination that 
probably is due to the Soviet Union’s prob- 
lem with alcoholism. While officers may tipple 
in moderation onshore—and those of the 
Black Sea Fleet may even enjoy white wine 
at meals—Soviet sailors are forbidden at all 
times to drink on either land or sea. From 
all indications, the order is surprisingly well 
obeyed. 

Russia’s seamen—nearly all are draftees 
who serve for three years—nonetheless live 
better than many factory workers. The food 
is plentiful, and the crew quarters are rela- 
tively comfortable and clean, The ships have 
air conditioning, well-stocked libraries, TV 
sets for reception in ports and coastal areas 
and movies twice a week. Sailors organize 
singing and music groups, play dominoes 
and chess and, at every opportunity, sun- 
bathe on deck in what U.S. Navymen call the 
“Soviet uniform’’—white jockey shorts. 

Unlike their Western counterparts, the So- 
viet sailors are not allowed to let off steam 
in foreign ports. They go ashore only in 
groups escorted by a petty officer, take in 
local museums, points of historical interest, 
and window-shop. They buy few souvenirs, 
avoid bars and prostitutes and never tip. 
Usually they return to their ships by night- 
fall. In the ports along the Mediterranean 
where the Soviet fleet has displaced the 
Western ones, hawkers and whores are dis- 
mayed by the spartan conduct and serious 
demeanor of the Russian sailors. 
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HARASSMENT POLICY 


The Soviet navy's 465,000 men are also 
deadly serious about their chief task: a po- 
tential lethal game of espionage and tag. 
Gorshkov’s fleet has expanded its activity on 
the seas by three hundredfold in the last ten 
years, and much of its effort is devoted to a 
determined policy of harassment, probing 
and provocation. Across the oceans of the 
world, the light-grey-hulled Soviet warships 
are watching, trailing and sometimes crowd- 
ing the ships of the Western fleets, especial- 
ly those of the U.S. Navy. 

Soviet warships and electronic intelligence 
trawlers stalk U.S., British and other West- 
ern fleets far from the shores of the Soviet 
Union. Soviet subs and destroyers shadow the 
U.S. carriers in the Mediterranean, keeping 
a watch offshore when the carriers go into 
port and taking up the chase again when 
they come out. A fleet of espionage ships 
keeps watch off U.S. Polaris submarine bases 
at such places as Holy Loch in Scotland, 
Rota in Spain and Charleston, S.C. Other 
snoopers sit off Seattle, New England, and 
Cape Kennedy, where the Soviets monitor 
the U.S. shots. 

Soviet behavior at sea is becoming increas- 
ingly cocky. From the Mediterranean to the 
Sea of Japan, Soviet destroyers and trawlers 
boldly maneuver into the midst of forma- 
tions of U.S. ships. Frequently, the intruders 
suddenly cut across the bow of an American 
ship to test the skill and technique of the 
helmsmen. The Russians also try to ruin 
maneuvers between the U.S. and its allies. 
In the Sea of Japan the last year, Soviet war- 
ships scraped the U.S. destroyer Walker twice 
in an obvious attempt to break up a joint 
antisub exercise between U.S. and Japanese 
fleets. “Seafaring nations for centuries have 
allowed ships to proceed peacefully on the 
high seas,” says Vice Admiral William I. Mar- 
tin, commander of the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 
“This is quite new—to barge in on a forma- 
tion.” 

CARRIER VERSUS BOMBER 

Because the Russians consider the U.S. “s 
seaborne airpower to be a major threat in 
case of all-out war, one of their favorite 
tricks is to harass and probe U.S. carriers. 
Soviet destroyers and trawlers try to break 
a carrier’s screen of protective smaller ships 
in order to force the flattop to change course 
while launching or landing aircraft and thus 
maybe dump a few planes into the sea. In 
the air, bombers of the Soviet navy's 750- 
plane, land-based air force continually test 
to see how close they can approach U.S. car- 
riers before they are detected by radar and 
intercepted by the carrier's own planes, Their 
aim is to avoid being caught until they have 
got within 100 miles of the carrier. Reason: 
from that range, the Russians would have 
a good chance of scoring a hit with their air- 
to-ship missiles before the carrier could 
scramble fighters to shoot down their 
bombers. 

The US. Navy has become increasingly 
watchful and wary of the Soviet navy. To 
keep track of its movement, U.S. reconnais- 
sance planes overfly Soviet warships at sea at 
least once daily and sometimes more often 
in areas near the U.S. coasts and Viet Nam, 
U.S. planners plot the course of every Soviet 
ship in the Pacific on a huge map in the war 
room of the U.S. Pacific Fleet headquarters 
in Hawaii; the U.S.’s Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean fleets keep similar grids on the loca- 
tion of Red warships. As a precautionary 
measure, U.S. carriers keep a so-called Air 
Cap of three or four fighters in the air at all 
times whenever they sail within range of 
Soviet navy bombers. The Air Cap mission is 
to intercept the Soviets at least 200 miles 
out and to “escort” the Russians as they fly 
over the U.S. task force. 

SEARCH FOR SCARS 

The most dangerous game of all takes place 

beneath the seas. For the U.S., the game in- 
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volves chiefly the detection and tracking 
down of Soviet subs. For the Russians, it is 
largely a matter of attempting to elude the 
American searchers. 

As they pass through the ocean depths, 
submarines invariably give off “‘scars”—traces 
of heat and turbulence caused by the ship’s 
passage through the waters. The U.S. employs 
ultra-sensitive infra-red devices in satellites 
and planes to look down into the oceans 
and detect the scars. Submarines also give off 
what Navymen call “an electronic signature” 
that, like a human fingerprint, is unique. 
The signature is the sum total of the sub's 
sounds—the beat of its screw, thump of its 
pumps, rustle of its wake. To detect those 
signatures, the U.S. uses a variety of acute 
listening devices, including two networks of 
sonar cables, called Caesar and Sosus, that 
are placed in the ocean depths in areas fre- 
quented by Soviet subs. U.S. planes, destroy- 
ers and hunter-killer subs also use sonar 
devices to trace Soviet subs. Through such 
systems, the U.S. Navy is able to track Soviet 
subs with uncanny accuracy throughout 
most of the world’s waters. 

SUB HUNTING 

A sonar operator needs a highly trained 
ear to sort out the sounds of the sea, Apart 
from a sub’s noises, the sea is full of other 
sounds, a syncopated symphony of crackling 
shrimp, clucking sea robins and grunting 
whales; there is even the engine-like throb 
of an unknown sea animal that Navymen call 
the “130-r.p.h. fish.” Once the various sounds 
have been sorted out, the American sub 
hunters flash the details of the sub's signa- 
ture to a Navy base in the U.S., where a com- 
puter has memorized the signatures of the 
vast majority of the Soviet submarines. 
Within seconds, the computer flashes back 
the name and description of the sub. 

On some occasions, the U.S. hunters pounce 
on the Soviet sub in what the Navy euphe- 
mistically calls “informal exercises.” The ob- 
ject of the chase is to give the Soviet sub- 
marines a healthy respect for the capabilities 
of the U.S. Navy’s ASW (Antisubmarine War- 
fare) forces. In a duel reminiscent of the fic- 
tional shoot-out in The Bedford Incident, a 
U.S. destroyer locks on the enemy boat and 
tracks his every move. Sometimes, to impress 
on the Soviets the futility of their plight, 
an American skipper will play The Volga 
Boatmen over and over again on his destroy- 
er's underwater sound system until the ears 
of the Russian sonar operator are numbed 
by the noise and the Soviet sub is finally 
forced to surface. 

The Russians lag well behind the U.S, in 
submarine warfare. One reason is that their 
ships are slower (about 25 knots submerged), 
make more noise and cannot dive so deeply 
as U.S. subs, and are thus easier to detect. 
But the Soviets are continually trying to im- 
prove. They are using their big hydrographic 
fleet to learn more about the sea environ- 
ment and to find hiding places in the can- 
yons of the ocean for future generations of 
deep-diving submarines, The U.S. Navy tries 
to keep up with even the most minor changes 
in the development and deployment of So- 
viet subs, One reason that Pueblo was cruis- 
ing off Wonsan was to check on a report that, 
because of ice in Vladivostok, the Soviets had 
temporarily switched their Pacific sub base to 
Wonsan and the nearby island of Mayang- 
Do. The U.S. is also equipping its nuclear 
submarines with silent pumps and heat-dis- 
persal systems so that the Soviets will not 
be able to use infra-red detection systems to 
locate the scars of American subs. 

SOVIET SIXTH FLEET 

One reason the Soviets watch the U.S. 
Navy so closely is that they learn so much 
from it. As perceptive students of naval war- 
fare, Gorshkoy and his admirals were im- 

with the performance of the U.S. 
Navy in World War II. When they began to 
build their own navy, they consciously pat- 
terned much of it on the successful American 
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model. Soviet admirals even refer to their 
new Mediterranean flotilla as “our Sixth 
Fleet.” 

The Soviets have a long way to go before 
they catch up with their American teachers. 
They lag far behind in perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of all: combat experience. 
Many Western experts refuse to rate the So- 
viet navy as a truly efficient seapower until 
its untested officers have been called upon to 
handle their complicated modern weaponry 
under combat conditions. Nor have the Rus- 
sians yet mastered the sophisticated tech- 
nique of refueling and replenishing their 
ships while under way, as U.S. ships do. Thus, 
they must spend great amounts of time in 
sheltered anchorages where they would be 
easy targets in time of war. Because their 
navy has no large attack carriers, Soviet war- 
ships lack air coverage when they venture 
away from their own shores, even though 
Gorshkov himself has conceded that no fleet 
can fight successfully on the high seas with- 
out air protection. 


AMERICAN RESPONSE 


Such drawbacks are unlikely to deter the 
Soviet Union from placing increasing em- 
phasis on seapower. Moscow not only relishes 
the new global reach that Admiral Gorsh- 
kov’s navy has finally brought it, but it also 
views as an ideal opportunity the chance to 
capitalize on the U.S.’s preoccupation with 
Viet Nam and Britain's hasty withdrawal 
from East of Suez, seeking to impose its 
own presence where Western influence is 
diminishing. 

The West, and especially the U.S., has no 
alternative but to accept the Soviet chal- 
lenge on the seas, because the welfare of the 
U.S.—and of the entire free world—is so 
solidly tied to the sea and to the untram- 
meled flow of trade. It would be a historic 
error if a nation as powerful as the U.S. al- 
lowed a crisis elsewhere, no matter how trou- 
blesome, to distract it from its determination 
to retain the mastery of the sea that Admiral 
Gorshkov is so anxious to wrest from it. 


Capt. Harold E. Culley, Jr., U.S. Army, 
Decorated 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I advise our 
colleagues that one of my constituents— 
Capt. Harold E. Culley, Jr., U.S. Army, 
of Brewster, N.Y.—has recently been 
awarded the Air Medal. 

Captain Culley’s bravery brings great 
credit not only to himself and his fam- 
ily but to his community as well. I wish 
to commend his courage and convey my 
best wishes by inserting herewith, for 


inclusion in the Recorp, the following 
article: 
[From the Mount Kisco (N.Y.) Patent Trader, 


Feb. 3, 1968] 
PUTNAM MAN GETS MEDAL In VIETNAM 


BrREWSTER.—A former Brewster man was 
awarded the air medal, for heroism under 
fire, in Vietnam, according to an announce- 
ment made this week by United States Army 
Officials. 

Captain Harold E. Culley, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold E. Culley, of 1 Hadley Road, 
Brewster, earned the award while a heli- 
copter pilot on a resupply mission in Viet- 
nam, 

According to the citation accompanying 
the award, “As Captain Culley approached 
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a landing zone, his helicopter came under 
heavy enemy ground fire and was hit several 
times. 

“He was able to land the aircraft, however, 
and unload his cargo before flying to a safer 
area for a damage assessment. Determining 
that the damage was not critical he then 
volunteered to fly three more missions into 
the same landing zone.” 

Captain Culley is a platoon leader as- 
signed to the 213th Assault Support Heli- 
copter Company of the 11th Combat Avia- 
tion Battalion. 

His wife, Dorothy, lives at 325 Palomar 
Street, Fayetteville, N.C. 


Statement of George D. Woods 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, George 
Woods, retiring President of the World 
Bank, recently delivered a provocative 
statement on economic development be- 
fore the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, presently being 
held in New Delhi, India. In this state- 
ment, Mr. Woods calls for a “grand as- 
size” or study of the past 20 years of de- 
velopment assistance with the objective 
of proposing new policies for the future. 
Mr. Woods further notes that now is the 
time to consider basic changes in our 
development assistance directed toward 
more effective and more realistic expec- 
tations. In an optimistic tone, he outlined 
new opportunities for economic devel- 
opment being opened up as a consequence 
of advancements in technology, specifi- 
cally in such areas as agriculture, nutri- 
tional foods, water usage, and popula- 
tion control. I know my colleagues in the 
House will find Mr. Woods’ statements 
of great interest. I would like to submit 
it for their information: 


ADDRESS or GEORGE D. Woops, PRESIDENT OF 
THE WORLD BANK, INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT, 
New DELHI, FEBRUARY 9, 1968 


It is a special privilege and a special op- 
portunity to address this second United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development. 
The delegates here have traveled from the 
four corners of the earth, and the subjects 
they are to consider are of great import for 
the shape of the future. Quite apart from 
that, this Conference stands out as a sym- 
bol: it gives expression to the hopes of man- 
kind that out of all the variegated and some- 
times conflicting activities of peoples and 
nations there will emerge some kind of ra- 
tional order. Our planet earth, with the 
moon within reach and a landing on Mars a 
possibility, seems smaller and smaller. Its peo- 

ple seem more and more dependent on each 
8 It is right to be here on this vast sub- 
continent, in Indla, to explore the stubborn 
problems of development and of trade. 

It would be less than human not to ad- 
mit that this occasion also has a particular 
meaning for me, In all probability, it is the 
last time that I will be speaking to an im- 
portant intergovernmental conference as the 
President of the World Bank. And while I 
do not intend to use the occasion for remi- 
niscence, perhaps you will permit me to give 
a somewhat personal and subjective view of 
the state of economic development two- 
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thirds of the way through this Twentieth 
Century. While I shall not address myself 
to the Conference agenda items, the World 
Bank Group is deeply interested in them, 
and our representatives here will express our 
views on these matters. 

The state of economic development must 
and can be improved. The Secretary-General 
and most of the delegates here know that by 
nature I am an optimist. I am not going to 
recant the views I have often expressed, that 
in many parts of the world development is 
succeeding, and that in many others it can 
begin to succeed. But so far, our accomplish- 
ments have fallen short of our aspirations. 

We must be frank to say that in many parts 
of the world, the situation is discouraging, 
even disturbing. Here in our host country, 
the home of one-seventh of all the human 
race, after 20 years of independence many 
millions of people have yet to experience 
more than the feeblest manifestations of 
progress, Those who believe as I do that India 
is engaged in a task of deep meaning for 
all the developing countries, must be gravely 
concerned by the uncertainties that cloud 
her national life. India is an exceptionally 
dramatic case because of its size and its loca- 
tion on the troubled Asian continent; but 
it is by no means the only country where 
hope has dwindled toward despondency, 

Why is this? Everyone in this hall, I am 
sure, agrees that the advance of the develop- 
ing countries is of first importance to man- 
kind. Delegates from the rich countries state 
this belief no less vehemently and frequently 
than those from the poor countries. But I am 
afraid that the record shows that the agree- 
ment still needs to be nurtured by decisions 
and deeds—by the rich and the poor—to give 
it reality and substance. 

The basic reason may be that vast force in 
human affairs which is called inertia. Special 
values are slow to change; and the institu- 
tions that give them expression are slower 
still. Few institutions deliberately seek in- 
novation; many, to say the least, shirk the 
ordeal of changing themselves in order to 
respond more quickly to changing human 
needs. And inertia, it seems to me, can only 
be overcome by perception: the leaders of 
both the prosperous and the poor countries 
must now grasp fully the nature of the situ- 
ations that confront them. 

For the less developed countries, it is 
earlier in their evolution, and there is much 
more to be done, than many of their gov- 
ernments are aware. On the face of our planet 
today, perhaps a billion people live in coun- 
tries that have modern economies, in coun- 
tries whose societies are largely agreed on 
political forms and social objectives, in coun- 
tries where, broadly speaking, progress toward 
those objectives is continuous. That leaves 
more than two billion people living in coun- 
tries that are still facing the travail of eco- 
nomic and social transformation. Some of 
these countries are well along; and we can 
predict with some confidence that they will 
achieve stable societies and a relatively high 
standard of living within the next 30 or 20 
years or even less. But other countries have 
scarcely begun the process: most important, 
some have still to achieve some semblance of 
political stability. 

Every developing country, by definition, is 
still nation-building. Its main task is to be- 
come truly independent—not in a narrowly 
nationalistic sense, but in the sense that it is 
making the most of its resources for the 
good of its people, and that the nation itself, 
far from being dependent for direction and 
momentum on external forces, is a self- 
starting society in which the individual citi- 
zen has opportunity to develop his own 
creative and constructive possibilities. 

Many countries fail to meet this ideal by 
the simplest possible test: they cannot feed 
themselves. I do not contend that any nation 
can or should achieve perfect, self-contained 
sufficiency in agriculture. But about 40 de- 
veloping countries are net importers of food. 
The underdeveloped world imports 4% bil- 
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lion dollars worth of food a year. So long as 
the poorer nations must continue to spend 
large amounts of precious foreign exchange 
on food imports, they are going to have to 
skimp on imports of the capital goods needed 
for development. It is abundantly clear that 
the underdeveloped countries must achieve 
much greater agricultural productivity if 
they are going to become modernized. 

This is no less true for being trite; and 
trite as it is, it is a lesson that many of the 
less developed countries are just beginning to 
learn. But an increasing number at last are 
devoting to agriculture some of the atten- 
tion that it deserves, in the form of invest- 
ment, research, incentives and supports to 
production. Some have already learned how 
great are the dividends paid by a virile and 
healthy agricultural sector. For the future, 
important scientific advances are to be ex- 
pected in agriculture; and the countries 
which now effect the necessary institutional 
and policy changes can be optimistic about 
the chances of beating back hunger and in- 
creasing their rate of economic growth. 

If one hallmark of the less developed coun- 
tries is that they are hungry, another is that 
they have the highest rates of population in- 
crease in the world. As an exercise in simple 
division, this depresses per capita income and 
standards of living. Even in countries not 
now overpeopled, the rapid growth in num- 
bers works further damage to the dynamics 
of development: at the same time that it 
greatly increases a society’s needs for the 
bare necessities of food, shelter and clothing, 
and for capital investment in schools, hos- 
pitals and elementary services, it seriously 
diminishes the ability to produce a surplus, 
to save and to invest in the expansion of 
production and the growth of income. 

Of all the problems of the less developed, 
rapid population growth may be the most 
stubborn; it is certainly not easily within 
the reach of pressures and inducements of 
the kind that governments are able to pro- 
vide. The experience of Japan immediately 
after the war, nevertheless, offers a remark- 
able demonstration of what can be done. 
Some underdeveloped countries now are be- 
ginning to show what they can do; the Re- 
public of China and the Republic of Korea 
already have achieved a measurable reduc- 
tion of birth rates, and the same trend is 
appearing in Ceylon. This is a start; if the 
problems can be met on a far wider scale, 
economic prospects of the less developed 
countries will become far more encouraging. 

Another task to conserve the capital that 
the underdeveloped countries already have. 
The apparently humdrum business of pre- 
venting the loss of capital already invested 
could greatly improve standards of living 
throughout the less developed world. Ade- 
quate maintenance of capital assets in the 
developed countries is planned and carried 
out as a matter of course. But in the poorer 
countries, the very concept is often lacking; 
and for want of maintenance, these coun- 
tries must unnecessarily expend many mil- 
lions of dollars annually to replace indus- 
trial machinery, buildings, power and trans- 
portation facilities that have been reduced 
to the point of uselessness or minimum ef- 
ficiency through lack of care. To develop 
the concept and practice of maintenance, 
like many other things in the of 
economic progress, raises new and different 
problems, but few would be more worth 
solving. 

Waste can be found in many sectors, but 
nowhere is it more serious than in agricul- 
ture, It is said that of all the crops produced 
in the world each year, about one-third— 
mostly in the hungry countries—is lost to 
spoilage, insects, vermin, fungus and plant 
diseases. If this loss could be prevented 
through better storage, herbicides and pesti- 
cides, the food crisis at least temporarily 
would disappear; and the problem of de- 
velopment finance in many countries would 
be considerably lightened. This is another 
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unspectacular activity about which more 
should be done. 

The developing countries must not only 
conserve the assets they have; they must 
also take measures to attract new invest- 
ment—and particularly capital from abroad, 
with the technology, the experience in man- 
agement and the links to world markets that 
international investment affords. Countries 
that adopt policies and take measures to 
make private capital welcome will find that 
such a course encourages the investment of 
public funds as well. 

A task underlying all the other efforts is 
the improvement of human resources. “The 
foundation of every State,” said Diogenes 
two thousand years ago, “is the education 
of its young.” The spread of knowledge and 
useful skills is what led Europe out of the 
Dark Ages; it is the spread of knowledge 
that today will speed the developing countries 
into the last third of the Twentieth Century. 

Despite the high value that the develop- 
ing countries themselves have placed on 
schools, the educational effort has been 
tragically weakened by the expenditure of 
funds to no good purpose: on unplanned and 
unbalanced educational systems, on out- 
moded curricula and instruction not match- 
ed to the country’s need for work and skills. 
A responsible and well-informed group of 
Latin American experts estimated a few years 
ago that half the expenditures on education 
in that part of the world had been wasted. 
Here is a sector in which development as- 
sistance must encourage and support a 
greatly improved effort. 

The tasks of economic development place 
an exceptionally heavy burden on the leaders 
of the less developed countries. It is they, 
often in the most adverse and discouraging 
circumstances, who must stir the country’s 
energies and wed them to the best use of 
resources, they who must create a sense of 
common purpose as the basis for orderly 
political evolution and change. 

There are many leaders in the less de- 
veloped countries today who are courageous, 
selfless and devoted; but unhappily there 
are some who are not. We see instances of 
personal aggrandizement; we witness waste 
through conspicuous and unproductive pub- 
lic expenditures; we see attempts to evade 
responsibility by blaming internal problems 
on other countries; we see failure to advo- 
cate and enforce necessary steps involving 
effort and a measure of sacrifice. And how 
to accomplish peaceful changes in the distri- 
bution of political power is a problem that 
in many of the less developed countries re- 
mains unsolved. 

One of the serious liabilities of some poorer 
countries, in short, is leadership that does 
not lead. And one of the results is likely to 
be public apathy and cynicism instead of 
the ferment of enthusiasm and the hard 
work needed for economic progress. 

The high-income countries, no less than 
the developing ones, stand in need of a new 
perspective. For them the time is later than 
they seem to think. The world is already well 
on the way to new extremes in the imbalance 
of population and income. The swift move- 
ment of these trends is not being adequately 
recognized in the priority accorded to de- 
velopment finance among the other claims 
on the energies and resources of the high- 
income countries. 

Changes in population have been striking 
since the end of World War II and are pro- 
ceeding at an accelerating speed. Only a little 
more than 30 years from now, for instance, 
Brazil will be as populous as the United 
States or the Soviet Union is today, and at 
the same time, in the year 2000, the Philip- 
pines will be bigger than any country of 
Western Europe. The proportion of the 
world’s population that lives in less devel- 
oped countries, as compared with the num- 
ber living in high-income countries, today 
is about two to one. Present trends would 
raise the ratio as high as three to one by the 
end of this century. 
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While the populous countries are rapidly 
becoming more populous, it is likely that 
the prosperous countries will go on becoming 
much more prosperous. On the basis of rea- 
sonable estimates, the gross national prod- 
ucts of the high-income countries, which 
today total around $1,500 billion, will at least 
quadruple, to a figure of $6,000 billion or 
more by the end of the century. 

The inescapable conclusion is that if we 
are to prevent an intolerable economic and 
political fission of the world, the develop- 
ment of the poorer countries requires a more 
effective and constructive participation of 
the developed nations on a high-priority 
basis. 

Present policies of development assistance 
show too little recognition of this fact. The 
high-income countries do not seem to be 
thinking about tomorrow. Their aid policies 
have tended as much to mirror their own 
narrowest concerns as to focus effectively on 
the situation of the developing countries and 
its long-term meaning for the world as a 
whole. It is possible to overstate the case, 
but nevertheless it is true that up to now, 
bilateral programs of assistance have had as 
one of their primary objectives helping the 
high-income countries themselves; they have 
looked toward financing export sales, toward 
tactical support of diplomacy, toward hold- 
ing military positions thought to be strategic. 

These policies have not opened the window 
on a clear view of the tasks that ought to be 
undertaken in the less developed world, They 
have tended to distort assistance in favor of 
things rather than people. They have favored 
big construction which has required sales of 
big items of heavy equipment; they have de- 
layed the attack on the fundamental prob- 
lems of agriculture, of population growth and 
of education. They have obscured important 
differences in the developmental problems of 
different countries and different regions—be- 
tween the tasks to be undertaken, for ex- 
ample, in Latin America and those in Africa 
south of the Sahara. Some ald has not only 
failed to be productive: by doing the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, by making the 
wrong use of the slender resources available, 
at times it may actually have retarded eco- 
nomic growth. Solutions to the problems of 
trade between the rich and the poor—most 
particularly with respect to prices of primary 
products—have not been devised. 

It is time to consider basic changes. I 
would like to mention just three. 1) De- 
velopment assistance must, first of all, turn 
away from expediency and toward effective- 
ness. It must show a much greater skepticism 
about the extent to which the technology of 
the high-income countries can simply be 
transferred to the underdeveloped. It has 
been a long and painful experience to dis- 
cover that the development of agriculture in 
the poorer countries requires different tech- 
niques from those used elsewhere. It is al- 
ready evident that political institutions un- 
dergo a sea change when they travel from 
the countries which gave them birth; it may 
well be that forms of industrial and social 
organization, likewise, are not so transferable 
as we now suppose. Development finance 
must therefore demonstrate a greater regard 
for important national, cultural and regional 
differences that make the problems in each 
developing society unique. Development as- 
sistance must be much more concerned with 
helping the poorer countries evolve the tech- 
nologies and build the institutions appro- 
priate to their own circumstances. 

2) The second change needed is toward a 
greater modesty and realism in expectations. 
There is no such thing as instant or painless 
development. Development requires deep- 
seated changes; these are not only going to 
take time, as more and more people are be- 
ginning to realize, but they no doubt will 
lead to continuing turbulence and even vio- 
lence, For this, the nations providing assist- 
ance must realistically be prepared; they 
must not be easily discouraged or deterred, 
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The third and immediate change needed 
is improvement in the amounts and terms 
of capital transfers. As the members of this 
assembly are aware, the amount of these 
transfers, so far from keeping pace with what 
needs to be done, has tended to stagnate. 
Moreover, in many cases, capital is being 
transferred on terms that will eat heavily 
into the capacity of the receiving countries 
to finance future growth. The outstanding 
external public debt of the developing coun- 
tries as a group is something over $40 billion. 
The problem is not only to alleviate the 
terms of future assistance for the ten or so 
developing countries that owe half this debt 
to 12 or 14 developed nations. There is 
equally urgent need to extend terms— 
amortization as well as interest—which will 
avoid similar problems in the future for the 
newer countries which are now at the point 
where they can use large sums for financing 
their development needs, 

At the present time, some of the principal 
aid-giving countries are in the worst possible 
position: they are giving amounts of aid suf- 
ficiently large to irritate their own national 
legislatures, but too small to help accomplish 
real economic progress. No businessman 
would deliberately make less investment in 
an enterprise than was necessary for its suc- 
cess or on terms that would cloud its pros- 
pects; but that is what the developed 
countries, as a group, are doing today. If 
there is anything we should have learned by 
now, it is that we should make the most of 
our opportunities: the response to good per- 
formance in a developing country should be 
massive applications of development finance 
to multiply production and achieve lasting 
economic momentum. 

There is evidence that the attitude of some 
high-income countries toward development 
assistance is beginning to change. Recently, 
the governments of half a dozen countries— 
Canada, Denmark, Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands and Sweden—have reached de- 
cisions to increase their budgets for develop- 
ment assistance, in some cases by as much 
as 25% annually over the next few years. 
Another step now well advanced, Iam happy 
to be able to report, is to increase the re- 
sources of the World Bank’s affiliate, the 
International Development Association. This 
second replenishment is intended to enable 
IDA operations for a three-year period ending 
June 30, 1970, and will permit IDA to lift 
its commitments by an average of 60% 
annually over the level which the first re- 
plenishment was designed to achieve. I ex- 
pect that negotiations will be completed in 
a matter of weeks and actions required by 
various legislative bodies will follow without 
undue delay. 

But these are only thin streaks of light 
on a grey horizon. It is clear enough that 
the targets for development assistance often 
stated by the high-income countries, and 
thus far achieved only by France, cannot be 
reached until well after the end of this 
Development Decade of the 1960s, and then 
only if the tempo of increase quickens. 

It is still my opinion that the developed 
countries would materially benefit their own 
interests if they could achieve a unified and 
consistent perspective of the problems of 
growth in the less developed countries and 
of the importance of that growth to their 
own well-being. For that reason, I have sug- 
gested that a group of leaders of intelligence, 
integrity and prestige be brought together 
for the purpose of studying the consequences 
of 20 years of development assistance, assess- 
ing the results, clarifying the errors and pro- 
posing the policies which will work better in 
the future. This proposal for a “grand assize”’ 
has been under consideration by govern- 
ments and the reaction is generally favor- 
able, I expect the group will be assembled 
and the study—in consultation with the 
countries of the Development Assistance 
Committee and the developing countries— 
will be started in the near future. 
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Embracing virtually all aspects of the de- 
velopment efforts and virtually all the na- 
tions engaged in it are the international 
organizations. Many of these are specialized 
agencies associated with the United Nations, 
but they also include the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development as 
well as the regional development banks. These 
entities have made significant contributions 
to economic development and the protection 
of peace. Their continuing participation in 
the world’s everyday work is not the less 
useful because it is largely umhonored and 
unsung. 

It would be unrealistic, nevertheless, not 
to recognize that the international organiza- 
tions are in danger of disappointing the 
publics which support them. One reason may 
be that these organizations and their parlla- 
mentary bodies sometimes succumb to the 
risk of contributing more to the already 
worldwide surplus of oratory than to the 
stock of new ideas and useful activities. An- 
other reason, unquestionably, is the con- 
tinuing multiplication of new organizations, 
In the end, the sight of so many hands out- 
stretched from so many different directions, 
in gestures either to help or of supplication, 
must lead to confusion and bewilderment. 

It is time, I suggest for us in the inter- 
national organizations to take an anti-pro- 
liferation pledge: to reserve the creation of 
new entities for functions that clearly have 
no possible home among the many rooms 
offered by the international family; to allow 
the organizations to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the improvement of existing efforts; 
and to permit them to work out a more 
effective coordination and distribution of 
labors among themselves. Looking at world 
and regional organizations directly concerned 
with development finance, it is easy to see, 
for instance, that we should go further in 
coordinating and centralizing functions of 
research, fact-gathering and reporting. That 
would reduce demands on the time and pa- 
tience of our client countries and would 
increase our own efficiency. I am sure that 
other important opportunities for a better 
distribution of effort exist not only among 
the financial institutions but throughout the 
structure of international organizations. 

I wish also to observe that international 
organizations, no less than national en- 
tities, must be alert to the necessity for 
new approaches, The tendency of any in- 
stitution is to develop and apply standard 
formulas, a tendency from which I may say 
the World Bank Group is not immune. 
Working out new solutions and breaking old 
habits is not an easy task; but it will always 
be necessary for progress. In the World Bank 
Group, for instance, we have been slow to 
finance state-owned enterprises because of 
the problem in many countries of ensuring 
efficient management of undertakings that, 
for want of private savings, must operate 
under government sponsorship. We have only 
scratched the surface of financing projects 
to promote tourism, even though the results 
of such financing may be of first importance 
for economic development in a number of 
countries. No doubt other international or- 
ganizations have barriers of thought which 
it would be equally useful to break down. 

If there is one thing which all of us in 
the development business should remember, 
it is that we do live in a world of change. A 
world in which not only problems but oppor- 
tunities are multiplying at increasing speed. 
The new opportunities being opened up by 
advances in technology, if we take advantage 
of them, could bring about important break- 
throughs on some of the most difficult de- 
velopment problems, and could help bring 
about a spectacular transformation of the 
prospects of the developing countries. Let 
me mention a few possibilities: 

One—Greatly increased yields in agricul- 
ture through the availability of large quan- 
tities of fertilizers at low cost. This can be 
achieved on the basis of new processes for 
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producing cheap ammonia. A high degree of 
international cooperation is required to 
achieve the chain of primary materials, 
manufacturing facilities and financing and 
distribution organizations needed to serve 
individual countries. The problems which 
must be solved are formidable, but in my 
opinion not insoluble. Progress on this front 
would be of the greatest significance. 

Two—A considerable fortification of nu- 
trition, through the continuing development 
of plants producing high crop yields and 
containing high protein and caloric values. 
Advances already made in this respect are 
beginning to be widely applied here in India, 
for instance. Recent successes in the labora- 
tory put us on a biological frontier which 
considerably increases the possibilities of de- 
veloping products which will exceed in nutri- 
tional values anything now found in nature. 

Three—Overcoming water shortages by 
making sea water usable for drinking, for 
industrial use and eventually for agricultur- 
al use. Processes for large-scale de-salting 
of sea water are soon to have their first 
trials; and the cost of making sea water suit- 
able for drinking and for irrigation may 
in this generation approach levels which 
would make possible applications on a wide 
scale. 

Four—A worldwide slowing in rates of 
population growth, based on simple, in- 
expensive and reliable methods of birth 
control. Here the problem is not only further 
technical advance but also accelerated so- 
cial action to see that the technology is used. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken to this meet- 
ing as a banker, not as a diplomat, and I 
have not used the guarded phrases which 
international civil servants often employ. 
One of the great contributions which this 
meeting could make to the progress of human 
affairs would be to bring about a sharper 
feeling of urgency about the tasks of devel- 
opment. It therefore seemed to me that to 
indulge in an exercise of mere politeness 
would be a disservice to the Conference and 
would scarcely recognize the importance of 
its deliberations. 

I have stated my opinion that up to now, 
performance in development and in develop- 
ment assistance has fallen short of our as- 
pirations. The prosperous nations have been 
irresolute and to some extent even irrelevant 
in their efforts to assist the less developed 
countries. The underdeveloped world is very 
far from being in a position to say that it 
has done all it could to help itself. Among 
international organizations, a multiplicity 
sometimes verging on disarray is evident. 

Despite this, much progress has been made 
and much more, I am convinced, is in pros- 
pect. Sheer physical achievement in the less 
developed world—the tens of millions of kilo- 
watts of electric generating capacity, the 
hundreds of thousands of miles of highways 
and railways constructed or reconditioned, 
the multitude of industrial plants—has been 
tremendous, 

Throughout many parts of the less devel- 
oped world, an infrastructure has been put 
down on the basis of which other kinds of 
economic growth can and should proceed 
more rapidly. Even more portentous for the 
future is the growing number of people who 
are acquiring the skills and attitudes which 
will accelerate that growth. A number of 
countries have acquired the momentum that 
will carry them to satisfactory standards of 
living; and I think that in their forward 
movement, others will join in increasing 
numbers. 

The speed at which development moves 
forward will depend much on the spirit in 
which the older and richer countries, the 
mewer and poorer countries, and the inter- 
national organizations all conduct their com- 
mon efforts. Imagination will be indispen- 
sable to meet the many and almost infinitely 
diverse challenges of the situation of the de- 
veloping nations. Patience is a quality which 
will be needed in plenty, because the way for 
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many nations will be long; pauses and set- 
backs are bound to happen. 

The tasks facing rich and poor countries 
alike—of reconciling rival political views, of 
relaxing social tensions, of refereeing intense 
competition for budgetary resources, of pro- 
viding for internal order and external de- 
fense—these common tasks ought to en- 
gender mutual respect and tolerance between 
the countries giving aid and those receiving 
it. And in the face of the scale and serious- 
ness of these responsibilities which national 
authorities are carrying, humbly is the way 
the international agencies, with their armies 
of initials, ought to conduct their business 
of trying to act as inspiration and guide to 
development. 

Savants and scholars, Mr, Chairman, tell 
us that humanity is now passing through a 
revolutionary transformation more important 
than anything since the changes that fol- 
lowed on the invention of agriculture, per- 
haps ten thousand years ago, Advances in 
scientific discovery and technical application 
follow each other with more and more be- 
wildering speed. The technological revolu- 
tion greatly increases the potential of man- 
kind, but increases it both for good and ill; 
we stand at a point where humanity literally 
has the power either to blow itself to bits 
or to achieve for the whole human race se- 
curity and comfort of which kings of old 
never dreamed. 

So far the world is only beginning to tap 
its new potential. The very coming together 
of this Conference, which provides a cross- 
roads for discussion, is a hopeful sign that 
no one is satisfied with the present state of 
affairs. It gives reason to hope that at this 
particular turning in the road of human 
history, we will go in the right direction: 
that just as man turned long ago from 
savagery to civilization, he will now turn 
toward an increasingly better life on this 
planet. 


Homeownership 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to see an increased emphasis on 
homeownership for lower income fam- 
ilies in President Johnson’s message on 
the cities. Despite all our efforts and nu- 
merous programs to improve the condi- 
tions of our cities and the lives of the 
people who live there, we have failed in 
one vital element: We have failed to 
convince a significant segment of our 
citizenry that our American system 
works for them. In short, we have failed 
to convince them that they have any 
real stake in our society. The alienation, 
despair, and desolation felt by inner city 
residents has been made all too apparent 
by urban unrest and violence in city 
after city. 

An opportunity for homeownership 
can serve as one way to give these people 
a stake in our system. Pride of ownership 
is a subtle but powerful force. Past ex- 
perience has shown us that families of- 
fered decent homes at prices they could 
afford have demonstrated a new dignity, 
a new attitude toward their jobs, and a 
new sense of participation in their com- 
munity. Incidents of vandalism in com- 
munities where residents were given the 
opportunity to purchase their own 
homes have declined markedly. It is only 
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logical that people who own their homes 
will care more about what happens in a 
community than those that merely live 
there. 

The proposals in the message on the 
cities will make homeownership possible 
for an increased number of families. 
These families will have a concrete in- 
centive for striving to improve their own 
lives as well as the life of the commu- 
nity. The American system has made the 
benefits of homeownership possible for 
millions of our citizens; the President’s 
proposals would extend those benefits to 
many who have traditionally felt by- 
passed by that system, I ask you to sup- 
port these proposals for homeownership 
with the enthusiasm they deserve. 


President Johnson and the Mexican Amer- 
ican Citizen—Journey Toward Full Op- 
portunity 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, demon- 
strating once again that he is the equal 
rights and opportunity President par ex- 
cellence, Lyndon B. Johnson has shown 
the Nation and its Spanish-speaking 
citizens that he means to make the com- 
plete journey toward full opportunity. 

In the statement he has issued from 
the White House entitled “A New Focus 
on Opportunity for the Spanish-Speak- 
ing American,” the President has brief- 
ly listed the significant actions he has 
taken as based on the work of his special 
committee on Mexican American affairs. 

To cite a few accomplishments—the 
enactment of the first national bilingual 
education program, especially important 
to the Mexican American and Spanish- 
speaking child and adult. 

The President’s request to Congress to 
improve employment opportunities for 
Spanish-speaking people, and for greater 
linguistic help in applying and becom- 
ing eligible for Government-supported 
programs in education, health, job train- 
ing, and so forth. 

The training of teachers to work with 
Mexican American schoolchildren and 
migrant workers. 

The benefits the Spanish-speaking cit- 
izen will obtain from the President’s 
comprehensive programs for millions of 
housing units and hundreds of thousands 
of jobs in the next decade for the poor 
and the unemployed. 

All these are indicative of the serious- 
ness of the President’s intentions last 
summer when he set up his special 
Cabinet Committee on Mexican Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

I am proud to represent a district 
which numbers many citizens who speak 
the Spanish language. I am proud to 
number many Mexican Americans 
among my constituents. And I am proud 
of a President who believes that the jour- 
ney toward full opportunity must not be 
ended until the job is completed. 

I insert in the RECORD a copy of the 
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President’s remarks entitled “A New 

Focus on Opportunity for the Spanish- 

Speaking American”: 

PROGRAMS FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 

(Statement by the President on actions taken 
based on recommendations of the Cabinet 

Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, 

February 23, 1968) 

Last October, in El Paso, I attended a con- 
ference of high purpose. There, with the 
Vice President and members of the Cabinet, 
I met with 1,200 Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans. 

This was the first time that the Mexican- 
American community had an opportunity to 
discuss matters of direct concern—ranging 
from education to economic opportunity, 
housing to health—with the highest officials 
of government. 

The aim of the 3-day conference was to 
assure that America’s second largest minority 
was receiving its fair and just share of Federal 

in these areas. 

Out of that conference, ideas and sugges- 
tions flowed to a Cabinet-level committee on 
Mexican-American Affairs, which I appointed 
last June. 

Based on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee—many of which stemmed from the El 
Paso conference—I have taken the following 
actions: 

In education: 

I have signed into law the first Federal 
bilingual education program. It will help 
Spanish-speaking children overcome the bar- 
riers of language which have prevented them 
from receiving the fullest benefits of educa- 
tion, 

I have asked Congress to provide funds to 
expand and improve adult and vocational ed- 
ucational programs aimed particularly at 
those Americans who have no high school 
diplomas, About 20 percent of these are 
Spanish-speaking. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Accelerate the training of specially- 
trained teachers to work with Mexican- 
American school children and migrant 
workers. 

Insure compliance with Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. This forbids discrimination 
in school district boundaries and in quality 
of education, wherever the schools receive 
Federal financial assistance. 

In health and welfare: 

I have requested the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Simplify application and claim procedures 
in Medicare, Social Security and other pro- 
grams serving the Mexican-American com- 
munities. 

Gather and analyze data on the health of 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

I have asked the Congress to increase its 
support of special medical programs for mi- 
grant farm workers, most of whom are Mexi- 
can-Americans and Puerto Ricans. 

I have appointed a distinguished Mexican- 
American scholar, Dr, Julian Samora, to a 
Presidential Commission evaluating the Na- 
tion's welfare system. 

In housing: 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has selected a number of cities 
to begin planning under the Model Cities 
program. Among them are San Antonio, Eagle 
Pass, and Waco, Texas; Denver and Trinidad, 
Colorado; Albuquerque, New Mexico; New 
York City and San Juan, Puerto Rico—all 
with large Spanish-speaking populations. 

I have directed the Secretary of HUD to 
work with Laredo, Texas and its sister city 
in Mexico, Nuevo Laredo, in an international 
cooperative effort to help develop a Model 
Cities program that will improve the condi- 
tion of life in this border area. 

I have requested, in the 1969 budget, $1 
billion for the Model Cities program to re- 
vitalize and rebuild entire slum neighbor- 
hoods and barrios. In my special message 
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on the cities, I asked the Congress, industry 
and labor to begin a ten-year program to 
construct six million new housing units for 
low and moderate income families, many of 
whom are Spanish-speaking, 

I have urged the Congress—once more— 
to pass a Fair Housing Law, insuring that all 
Americans can have the opportunity to live 
in a place of their own choosing. 

In Federal employment: 

I have instructed all Federal agencies: 

To work together to increase employment 
opportunities for Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans, 

To require employees to know Spanish 
where they serve large groups of Spanish- 
speaking people. 

To re-examine their hiring and recruiting 
methods to assure that potentially good 
workers are not refused jobs because a lan- 
guage barrier works against them in written 
examinations. 

In private employment: 

I have asked Congress for funds to extend 
a test training program to relocate workers 
from areas of high unemployment to those 
where work is available. 

I have moved to assure that Federal man- 
power training programs provide English 
language 8 for Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple who need it. 

I have proposed the job opportunities in 
business sector (JOBS) program—a new part- 
nership between government and private in- 
dustry—to train and hire those who have 
the greatest difficulty finding work. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor to 
bring together in one unified effort all man- 
power programs for an attack on hard-core 
rural and urban unemployment. As a result, 
the concentrated employment program is 
underway in several of the largest cities of 
the Southwest. I have recommended expan- 
sion of this program in the 1969 budget. 

I have urged Congress again, as I did last 
year, to give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission the power to order a halt 
to employment discrimination. 

In rural matters: 

I have asked the Congress to authorize a 
major project to improve Forest Service graz- 
ing land in the Southwest, to serve the small 
rancher. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to expand the activities of the County 
Extension Service to meet more fully the 
needs of the small Mexican-American farmer, 

I am directing the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Labor to hold hearings so that they 
can set realistic minimum wages for certain 
farm workers. 

Last June, when I established the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, 
I said: “We today reaffirm this truth: that 
what we do for any minority, we do as well 
for any majority. After all, we do this for all 
of America,” 

These convictions remain firm and 
resolute. 

With this report of progress and action, 
we have begun the journey towards full op- 
portunity for the Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans and other Spanish-speaking people of 
our land. 

(Note.—The statement was released at 
Austin, Texas. For the report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, see 
3 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs, pages 841, 842.) 


The 100th Anniversary of the Elks 
HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
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foundation of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, an organization of 
the highest caliber, devoted to the finest 
principles. 

Of all fraternal bodies in existence, 
none can be said to outclass the Elks in 
the matter of good fellowship, good 
works, and all-round community spirit. 
It is my pleasure to be a member of Elks 
Lodge 1497 of Burbank, Calif. 

Success has been the watchword of 
Elkdom, almost from the beginning. 
Their numbers have grown to an ex- 
traordinary 1,450,000, and lodge property 
values have risen to more than $350 mil- 
lion. Their popularity symbolizes their 
success. 

Although nonsectarian and nonpoliti- 
cal, the Elks have nonetheless attracted 
the association and the membership of 
many distinguished American leaders. 

Vitally concerned for the fate of per- 
sons afflicted with suffering or disadvan- 
tages of any kind, the Elks spend more 
than $10 million annually helping others. 
They provide 400 college scholarships 
each year and entertain disabled war 
veterans in all veterans’ hospitals. 

As a patriotic force, the Elks attracted 
national attention in 1917, recruiting for 
the Army and the Navy. Following Pearl 
Harbor, in 1941, the same vital, inspir- 
ing tradition was revived. The continu- 
ing emphasis on Americanism is a genu- 
ine tribute to the organization. 

In every major respect, from patriotic 
service to community service to plain 
good fellowship on the personal level, 
the Elks have proved themselves worthy 
of admiration by everyone familiar with 
their purposes and accomplishments 
over the past 100 years. 


Like Trying To Outlaw Evil 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial appearing 
on television station WJBK in Detroit, 
Mich. 

That excellent editorial, “Like Trying 
To Outlaw Evil,” clearly points out the 
unworkability of firearms registration 
laws. 

This last citizen protest deserves con- 
sideration by all lawmakers in connec- 
tion with firearms control legislation. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

LIKE TRYING To OUTLAW Evi. 

Mayor Cavanagh is under tremendous 
pressure to do something to ease current 
public apprehension. As a result, he is urging 
Common Council to pass a new gun control 
ordinance, and TV2/Radio 15 thinks he is 
wasting his time. 

The law the mayor proposes would require 
registration of every gun in the city—rifies 
and shotguns as well as sidearms. It would 
involve payment of a $3 fee, furnish- 
ing a recent photograph, and two sworn 
character testimonials. Fingerprinting and 
investigation by a gun control board would 
follow, and failure to produce a gun permit 
on police demand could result in 90-days in 
jail or a $500 fine. 
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While the law would not rule out gun 
ownership for sporting or protective pur- 
poses, it would certainly make it more dif- 
ficult. But our main objection to the mayor’s 
proposal is this: the law simply wouldn’t 
reach those who use guns illegally—the 
criminals, the terrorists, the unbalanced. 
Their stock-in-trade, after all, is ignoring or 
evading the law—any law. 

Possibly the worst effect of the proposed 
ordinance would be to lull the community 
into a false sense of security—promoting the 
dangerous belief that, on the day the gun 
control law passes, Detroit will somehow be 
a safer city than it was the day before. 

We have repeatedly objected to turning 
private homes into arsenals or resorting to 
violence to solve anything. Still, TV2/Radio 
15 hopes Common Council will quickly re- 
ject the Cavanagh proposal as no answer 
to the illegal gun problem. 

Real and honest solutions to the problem 
will be harder to find, but we're certain 
they'll include a police force strong enough, 
and courts courageous enough, to enforce 
perfectly adequate laws already on the books. 


Comprehensive Health Planning 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of this body we may be justifiably 
proud of the landmark health legislation 
which we have enacted. One of the lead- 
ing proponents of such legislation and of 
the concept of granting local and county 
governments a larger share of the re- 
sponsibility is our distinguished col- 
league, PAUL ROGERS. 

The January 1968 issue of “American 
County Government“ the publication 
of the National Association of Counties 
discusses comprehensive health plan- 
ning. Because of Paul. Rocers’ leadership 
and knowledge in this field, Iam sure our 
colleagues will be interested in the fol- 
lowing article: 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 

(By Representative PAUL G. ROGERS) 

In two short years, more progress has been 
made in the area of decentralization of 
health planning and the administering of 
health services than in the past decade. 

In the second session of the 89th Congress, 
the states were granted a greater degree of 
flexibility through the enactment of the 
Comprehensive Health Act than had ever 
been enjoyed before. 

This year, in the amendments to that act, 
county and local agencies have been given a 
larger share in the decision making and 
planning process than heretofore ever existed. 

The basic premise for both of these de- 
cisions was that the state best knew what the 
state needed and that the county and local 
agencies best knew what they needed. 

The simplicity of this theory is almost em- 
barrassing in light of the fact that it has 
taken the Congress so long to adopt such a 
policy. But before now, there were many who 
were hesitant in allowing either the state, 
county, or municipal governments to handle 
the planning, financing, and administration 
of health programs which were aided by the 
federal government. 

But it became evident as the massive efforts 
of the government mounted; a paradox of 
centralization and fragmentation had de- 
veloped. Attending this was the increase of 
red tape. 
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THE 1967 AMENDMENTS 


The Comprehensive Health Act of 1966 
solved many of these problems. Now, the 
amendments of 1967 have given county and 
local government the role that they deserve 
to have in our health planning. 

The 1966 bill left an abundance of the 
planning authority in the hands of the state. 
In part, that is what the Congress wanted, a 
single state agency to clear programs and 
establish priorities. But unfortunately, it 
also acted to restrain the intent of keeping 
the programs and plans as close to the peo- 
ple as possible. We had broken down the 
federal centralization problem, but had not 
geared the plan to its most basic common 
denominator—the local levels. 

At that time, it was emphasized during 
hearings that programs should function close 
to the people and localities that they serve. 
This provision was included in the legisla- 
tion originally proposed in the 89th Congress. 
But it was eliminated from the Senate-passed 
bill because of the reduced authorizations 
which the House committee recommended at 
that time. 

The new authorization levels in the recent 
amendments, however, should make this 
provision workable. 

There are two other points which should 
have strong bearing on the principle of local 
planning as opposed to central, state, or 
federal. 

The first concerns one of two restrictions 
placed on the state’s authority to distribute 
federal formula grant funds. Effective in 
fiscal year 1969, at least 70 per cent of a 
state’s allotment shall be available only for 
the provision of services in the communities 
of the states. This is to assure that the 
primary use of federal funds will be the 
provision of actual public health services at 
the community level, as dis ed from 
the support of statewide administrative and 
technical activities. 

Again, this represents a safeguard for local 
activity and insure that federal funds will 
not be gobbled up or inherited by the state 
to the exclusion of other programs. 


LOCAL GROUP REPRESENTATION 


The second item, and I think this may well 
represent the biggest guarantee for county 
and local government in this p: „ has 
to do with proper representation of local 
groups in the planning stages. 

The concern of many was outlined during 
hearings by the National Association of 
Counties when they asked for greater par- 
ticipation by elected local officials in the 
planning process. This point was specifically 
directed at instances where the recipient of 
a planning grant was not a local group, or a 
part of local government. 

The committee specifically recommended 
that when the applicant for a project grant 
for comprehensive areawide health planning 
was not a local government or combination 
of local governments or an agency of such 
government, that the applicant be requested 
to provide assurances that there would be 
appropriate representation of the interests of 
the local governments in the development of 
the project. 

It was also noted that the applicant should 
be recognized by local government as having 
the responsibility for organizing and con- 
ducting a comprehensive areawide planning 
program. 

This means that when area planning is 
to be undertaken, area government should 
have some check on it if the local govern- 
ment agency is not directly part of the grant 
program. 

One more point should be made when dis- 
cussing the part that local government will 
play in the implementation of the compre- 
hensive health act. 

STATE PLANNING ROLE 

The state planning agency is expected to 

address itself to a review of the total health 
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programs and problems of the state. Its func- 
tion is not to develop operational plans for 
health units within the state. 

Rather, it is to gather information, assess 
needs and alternatives, and outline and rec- 
ommend courses of action that may be taken 
to achieve the health goals as identified and 
expressed by the public through its agencies. 

The public here means the local units of 
government which function close to the peo- 
ple and are most sensitive to the needs of the 
people. 

Now it is the job of local government to 
take the initiative as the program is formu- 
lated and fully respond to the responsibility 
which has been given to it. 


The 50th Anniversary of Estonia 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday marked the 50th anni- 
versary of the Republic of Estonia, a sig- 
nificant and important milestone in the 
history of this brave little nation. 

The Estonian nation has existed as a 
free people since prehistoric time. Seven 
hundred years ago the country was po- 
litically independent. During the ensu- 
ing seven centuries, Estonia was ruled in 
turn by Germans, Danes, Swedes, Poles, 
and Russians. 

Although they were conquered in war, 
the Estonians never submitted in spirit. 

On February 24, 1918, Estonia declared 
its independence, and once again joined 
the world community of free and inde- 
pendent nations. This freedom lasted 
only 22 years. In June 1940 Russian 
armed forces occupied Estonia as a re- 
sult of the secret Hitler-Stalin agree- 
ments. This illegal annexation has been 
condemned by the United States, Eng- 
land, and other Western democracies, 
who still officially recognize the demo- 
cratic Republic of Estonia. 

I am glad on this historic occasion to 
bring to the world the example of this 
brave people, in whom the dream for 
freedom has survived through centuries 
of oppression. 


Estonian Independence Day 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last Feb- 
ruary 24 marked a great turning point 
in the modern history of Estonia and its 
people. It was a grand and memorable 
day, for on that day, 50 years ago, these 
valiant and gifted people proclaimed 
their independence and became masters 
of their destiny. 

Estonia’s struggle for freedom is a 
long epic, extending over two centuries. 
During all that time, Estonians kept up 
their courage and hope, and in the end, 
in 1918, they were rewarded. 

In their beautiful homeland they set 
up their own Republic and worked hard 
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to make their war-ravaged country a 
secure nation. For two decades they 
lived happily and guarded their hard- 
won freedom with the utmost vigilance. 

But they could not halt the tragic 
course of events leading to World War 
II, which proved fatal to their inde- 
dendence and freedom. In mid-1940 the 
Red army destroyed the nation’s inde- 
pendence and then Soviet authorities 
enslaved the helpless Estonian people. 
Toward the end of the war their hopes 
for freedom vanished, and since then 
they have been under the domination of 
Soviet tyranny. 

On the observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of Estonian Independence Day 
we all join in the fervent hope that 
Estonia may regain her freedom and re- 
store peace to her homeland. This is a 
time, then, when we must all reaffirm 
our faith in a better, brighter tomor- 
row—in which Estonia will take her 
rightful place among the free nations 
of the world and in which the good peo- 
ple of Estonia can glory once more in 
the joy of individual freedom and 
dignity. 


Freeway Madness 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very significant resolution 
which was passed on February 8, 1968, 
by the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, of the U.S. Department of 
Interior: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, FEBRUARY 8, 1968 
Whereas, the Advisory Council on Historic 

Preservation is vitally concerned with the 

preservation of buildings, neighborhoods, 

and areas of outstanding historic and archi- 
tectural significance, and 

Whereas, certain elements of the proposed 
highway program of the District of Columbia 
may adversely affect notable historic areas 
and buildings of national significance, in- 
cluding the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the 
Georgetown neighborhood and waterfront, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Palisades of the 
Potomac, and numerous other buildings and 
areas meeting National Register standards, 
and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has placed a new requirement on highway 
planners for the full consideration of his- 
toric and architectural values in the plan- 
ning and execution of all Federally aided 
programs and projects, and 

Whereas, the highway program may not 
have provided for the preservation of such 
significant historic assets or for the consid- 
eration of prudent and feasible alternatives 
as required by section 4(f) of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act of 1966, or for 
Council review as required by section 106 
of the Historic Preservation Act of 1966, and 

Whereas, the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation is charged with advising the 
President and the Congress, 

Resolved that the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation strongly recommends that 
no approvals or commitments be granted by 
the Secretary of Transportation or other au- 
thorized official for any segment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Highway Plan that shall 
have failed to provide for the preservation of 
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such historic properties or for the study of 
prudent and feasible alternatives that would 
minimize the damages to or relocation of 
properties on the National Register or meet- 
ing National Register standards. 

Resolved further that the Council re- 
quests that any proposed highway plan or 
program for the District of Columbia which 
would adversely affect properties on the Na- 
tional Register or meeting such standards be 
submitted by the appropriate agency for nec- 
essary review and comment by the Council 
at the earliest possible time, as required by 
section 106 of the Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966, and 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the District of Columbia government, 
to all affected agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to the appropriate agencies of 
the United States Congress as an expression 
of the deepest concern of the Council for 
the preservation of historic and architec- 
tural values and assets of high national sig- 
nificance, 


This resolution has particular signifi- 
cance because, since 1966, this council 
has been vested by Congress with re- 
sponsibility for advising the President 
and Congress on the impact that Fed- 
eral or federally assisted projects will 
have on properties listed in the National 
Register. 

This should be another nail in the 
coffin of the bizarre bridge and freeway 
project here in Washington. 

The damage to historic properties is 
neither the only nor the most severe 
harm this project would inflict upon the 
Nation’s Capital. It would do grievous 
wrong to the city’s Negro population, It 
would hamper efforts to develop a truly 
balanced and diversified transportation 
system, a system that must serve all of 
Washington’s people and relieve the 
highway-induced congestion that now 
threatens to strangle the city. The New 
York Times has ably described the con- 
sequences of this project in today’s edi- 
torial, which I submit for the RECORD: 
{From the New York Times, Feb, 21, 1968] 

A BRAKE TO THE BULLDOZER 

The United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia in a decision of far- 
reaching significance has ordered a halt to 
all planning and construction of $182-mil- 
lion worth of bridge and highway construc- 
tion in the nation’s capital. 

The court’s unanimous opinion turns on 
the procedural question of the District of 
Columbia Government's failure to comply 
with a statute requiring public hearings be- 
fore approval of highway projects. 

But as often happens in the law, a pro- 
cedural question really opens up the heart 
of the matter. If Washington’s local govern- 
ment had had to consult local opinion and 
take it seriously it would have almost cer- 
tainly rejected this highway master plan 
which would slash through existing neigh- 
borhoods, destroying homes and businesses 
and radically altering the face of the city. 

The struggle over the Washington high- 
way plan has become a controversy of na- 
tional significance because the leaders of the 
highway construction industry and their 
allies, the automobile, truck, tire, cement 
and construction equipment companies, and 
certain of the labor unions, have viewed it 
as the Dienbienphu of the long guerrilla war 
between themselves and the anti-freeway 
forces. 

It has long been an open secret in Wash- 
ington how the highway planners settled 
upon the location of the North Central Free- 
way, a major component of this master plan. 
This freeway would have run twelve lanes 
wide through neighborhoods that are mostly 
low-income or Negro or both. Most of the 
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traffic from the suburbs that this freeway 
would carry, however, really wants to reach 
the predominantly white north-west corner 
of the city. But since white citizens did not 
want twelve lanes barreling through George- 
town and adjacent neighborhoods, they suc- 
cessfully fought to keep it out, and the 
route ended up being pushed eastward to 
poorer Negro neighborhoods. 

Secretary of Transportation Alan Boyd late 
last year courageously unmasked the ugly 
issues of class that underlie this quarrel over 
route selection when he provisionally vetoed 
the Three Sisters Bridge, another element of 
the plan. The Court of Appeals has now in 
effect, confirmed his judgment, and delivered 
a desired rebuke to the pressure tactics of 
the highway lobby and its Congressional er- 
rand boys, led in this instance by Representa- 
tive William Natcher of Kentucky. 

The decision may set a pattern not only 
for the capital but for the nation. The bull- 
dozing of Negro and low-income white 
neighborhoods has to stop. A shift has to 
come in the use of Federal funds from scan- 
dalously expensive freeways—$25 million a 
mile in the District of Columbia—to more 
economical mass transit. And those freeways 
that are built have to conform to existing 
neighborhoods rather than divide or destroy 
them. Moving cars and trucks at sixty miles 
an hour is not the highest human value in 
the nation’s cities. 


The praise of Secretary Boyd is richly 
deserved. In the face of tremendous pres- 
sure and abuse from the powerful high- 
way lobby and its friends he has held 
firm 


If his courage were shared by other 
Cabinet members, the project would cer- 
tainly have never gotten so far as it has. 

The court of appeals has given Wash- 
ington another chance to do away with 
this silly, expensive and destructive 
scheme and to get to work on a trans- 
portation system which will enrich the 
quality of life in this, the Nation's first 
city, rather than the pockets of the high- 
way lobby. 


A Neighbor’s Son: Pfc. Michael A. 
Mangiolardo Killed in Action 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the war in Vietnam is bringing 
sorrow and sadness to many families as 
hostilities grow and hopes for peace fade. 

The death of a neighbor’s son, Pfc. 
Michael A. Mangiolardo, inspired a poem 
which was published in the recent issue 
of the Suburban News, which serves the 
eastern suburbs of Reading, Pa. 

The author of the poem was a neigh- 
borhood girl, Sally Prann, and a friend 
of the young soldier. 

Sally expresses the thoughts of many 
of us when she asks, “Why don’t we all do 
what we can to bring an end to war?” 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the following article and poem 
published in the Suburban News: 

Prc. MICHAEL A. MANGIOLARDO 

When a young man who grew up in your 
midst and then goes off to war and is killed 
in action, his loss is keenly felt not only by 
his parents, family and relatives, but also 
by those neighbors who have seen him grow 
up, and the young people who associated with 
him in school and play. So it was one day 
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early in February when news of the death 
of Private First Class Michael A. Mangiolar- 
do was received, that he was killed on Jan- 
uary 31, while on guard duty in a bunker 
near Chu Lai in Viet Nam. 

His body was shipped home and funeral 
was held Saturday, February 10, with viewing 
at Lutz Funeral Home, and Requiem Mass 
held in St. Catharine of Sienna Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Mt. Penn, and burial in Forest 
Hills Memorial Cemetery. Many floral tributes 
were received and the Army provided a guard 
of honor at the funeral home, church and 
cemetery. Many people attended the viewing, 
services and although it was a windy, cold 
day many went to the cemetery for the inter- 
ment of the body. 

Born in Reading, he was graduated from 
Exeter High School in 1964 and from York 
Junior College in 1966 with an associate 
degree in history. 

He enlisted in the Army on July 29, 1966 
and was given basic training at Fort Bragg, 
N.C. He received advanced training at Fort 
McClellan, Ala.; Fort Knox, Ky., and Fort 
Hood, Tex. 

On October 8, 1967 he was shipped out of 
Fort Hood, Texas to Austin, Texas, then 
flown to Oakland, California where the ship 
“Upshur” was waiting to receive 1900 soldiers. 

Pfc. Mangiolardo, who had been in Vietnam 
since October 22 was slated for a week of rest 
and relaxation in Australia, beginning Jan- 
uary 27, but his leave was cancelled because 
of expected trouble with the enemy. 

Serving with Company E, 198th Infantry 
Division, he was on guard duty in a bunker 
when an enemy shell killed him. 

He was the second Berks County service- 
man to die in Vietnam this year and the 27th 
since 1965. 

Michael A. Mangiolardo, 21, son of Charles 
and Leona V. (Gustafson) Mangiolardo, of 
109 Anderson Ave., Reiffton, Reading, Pa. 

In addition to his parents and sister, he is 
survived by his grandmother, Mrs. Lena 
Gustafson, El Reno, Okla. 


A NEIGHBOR’s SON 
(By Sally Prann, a neighbor) 


This world to me seems cold and cruel 
How void I feel inside 

Is everyone on earth a fool 
To send men out to die? 

Mike was just a neighbor’s son 
His sister, my best friend. 

They sent him overseas, with gun 
To rights of men defend. 

He wrote of rice and mud and rain 
Of fighting and the rest 

He told of suffering and pain 
With sleep his one request. 

And suddenly Mike was a man 
Not just the boy next door 

Why don’t we all do what we can 
To bring an end to war. 

For Mike will never come back home 
Inside me it is bleak 

I feel bewildered and alone 
So powerless and weak. 

The tears that fall I cannot hide 
God hear me as I pray 

Please keep Mike safely at your side 
And let dawn a brighter day. 


Pfc. Charles T. Tate, Jr., USMC, 
Killed in Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents—Pfc. Charles T. Tate, Jr., 
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USMC of Carmel, N.Y.—died in Vietnam 
earlier this month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the following article: 

From the Peekskill (N.Y.) Evening Star, 

Feb. 6, 1968] 
PUTNAM COUNTY MARINE KILLED IN 
VIETNAM 

CaRMEL.—PFC Charles T. Tate, Jr., USMC, 
last night was listed by the Department of 
Defense as one of the American casualties of 
the severe fighting which erupted during the 
so-called Lunar truce of the Viet Cong. Ma- 
rine Corps spokesmen stated he listed an 
aunt, Mrs. Eldora Becker, 34 Fowler Avenue, 
and a brother, William Tate, 16, of the same 
address, as his next of kin. 

According to the military authorities, PFC 
Tate died Jan. 30 in Quang Nan province, 
Vietnam from head and chest wounds as 
result of hostile action. 

Members of the family who are recently 
arrived here have requested the Marine's 
remains be shipped to a funeral home in 
Port Chester for services with interment at 
the National Cemetery in Farmingdale Long 
Island. 

The brother attends Carmel High School. 


Estonian Independence Day 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
chaos and depression in Central Europe 
which followed World War I, many na- 
tions, subjugated for centuries by czarist 
Russia and surrounding countries, took 
the opportunities open to them in the 
early months of 1918, and declared them- 
selves free and independent nations. This 
year—1968—they are celebrating the 
50th anniversary of these declarations of 
independence. However, these celebra- 
tions take place only in foreign nations, 
by those who have fled from the tyranny 
which prevails in their once-free nations. 
Estonia is one of these nations. 

Estonia, whose 50th anniversary of her 
declaration of independence was cele- 
brated on February 24, is approximately 
equal to the combined areas of New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island, and has a population of approxi- 
mately 1.2 million. Estonians have always 
had a very high rate of literacy, as com- 
pared with some of the larger nations on 
its border, and has a university dating 
back to 1632. Achievements in the arts 
and on the athletic field are equally im- 
pressive. This relatively small country 
has its own very distinctive language and 
is composed of a very definite national 
group, within highly definable territorial 
limits. It, thus, qualifies in every way as 
a nation state, and was admitted to the 
League of Nations, as such, in Septem- 
ber of 1921. 

The freedom—so important to the 
Estonian people—gained in 1918, was 
short lived. In June of 1940, Estonia, 
after making many valiant attempts at 
resistance, was occupied by Russian 
troops. And finally, on August 6, 1940, 
Estonia was Officially “admitted” to the 
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Soviet Union as a Republic, at the re- 
quest of her newly and fraudulently 
elected, Soviet- controlled Parliament. 
The Soviet secret police immediately 
began to arrest, deport, execute and re- 
locate thousands of Estonians. During 
the brief German occupation of Estonia, 
1941-44, 75,000 people fled the coun- 
try rather than face another Soviet oc- 
cupation. With this mass exodus, the re- 
location efforts of the Russians, and with 
the Soviet colonization efforts, there is 
a real danger to the Estonian national 
identity. 

Mr. Speaker, every year at this time, 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is full of the 
remarks of Members of Congress greatly 
concerned with the situation existing in 
these unfortunate states. However, this 
year, there is a special significance at- 
tached to these independence days, with 
the golden anniversary being celebrated. 
And, in closing my comments on the 
commemoration of this event, I would 
like to quote from the closing lines of the 
“Manifesto to All Peoples of Estonia,” 
which back in 1918, and more so today, 
expressed the hope of Estonians and all 
free men everywhere: 

Estonia! Thou standest on the threshold of 
a hopeful future in which thou will be free 
and independent in determining and direct- 
ing thy fate. Start building a home of thy 
own, to be ruled by right and order, so as to 


be a worthy member of the family of civilized 
nations. 


Remarks by Elisha Gray II, Chairman of 
the Board, Whirlpool Corp. 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, last fall Elisha 
Gray H, chairman of the board at Whirl- 
pool, delivered a succinct statement of 
the opportunity and challenge which the 
private sector faces in confronting the 
rising social crisis within this country. 
I want to take this opportunity to call 
the effectiveness of his message to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives: 


Ir Nor Us, WHo?—Ir Nor Now, 
WHEN? 

(A summary of remarks from an address by 
Elisha Gray II, chairman of the board, 
Whirlpool Corp.) 

I'd like to talk to you today not as distrib- 
utors or as business associates but rather 
as leaders in your particular communi- 
ties . as responsible businessmen who in 
this day and age have a very extra special 
problem at hand. 

It has been two years since I last had an 
opportunity to talk to you from the podium. 
At that time I commented on the speed of 
change and the necessity on our part to adapt 
our lives and businesses to this accelerating 
change. 

Sure enough, since then change has en- 
gulfed us in almost every facet of our lives. 
At Whirlpool, we have made 468 significant 
changes in our products, activated two very 
large manufacturing plants, diversified our 
business and changed our brand name. And 
these are but few of the changes. 

Rapid change has been evident, too, on a 
much broader national scale. A brush-fire 
skirmish has changed into a major war and 
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the political fortunes of national leaders 
have seen wide fluctuation. Most significantly 
of all, a minority of ten per cent of our popu- 
lation has changed its methods of declaring 
itself and, in the process, has nearly burned 
down some of our greatest cities. 

Today, I'd like to talk about that problem. 
I believe that the greatest, most difficult, 
most threatening problem that faces Amer- 
ica today is the minority problem. It’s the 
greatest domestic problem since the Civil 
War. 

Most of you have some of this problem in 
your communities but, unfortunately, some 
of you have most of it in your cities. The 
remedy for this monumental problem in- 
volves strength and characteristics that are 
not American long suits. 

We cannot solve this one by money alone. 

We cannot use as a cure our unparalleled 
military power. 

Our scientific superiority has no applica- 
tion to it. 

Not even our natural beauty and boundless 
resources can remedy this problem. In fact, 
the opposite seems to be true. 

First and foremost, you've got to have an 
understanding of the problem. Its astonish- 
ing how little most of us know about the real 
problem. 

Secondly, it requires individual emotional 
stability, a trait we have not been noted for. 

It requires political guts, and we've got less 
of that today than at any time I know. 

It requires compassion, and, finally, I 
think it requires total involvement of the 
leadership of each community. And that, it 
surely doesn't have. 

There are varying points of view on the 
matter. There are the starry-eyed do-gooders 
with their feet planted firmly in the clouds, 
On the other end of the spectrum are the 
hate-mongers. Somewhere in the middle are 
the social theorists and philosophers. And 
then there are the defenders of the status 
quo whose sole suggestion is to get more 
militia into the act quicker. 

There is an endless variety of attitudes. I 
am sure each man in this room has one. I 
try to view it as a realist. I try to recognize 
the fact, the all-pervading fact, that the 
problem is here, it is all over the place and 
it is getting worse, not better. A lot more peo- 
ple are conscious of the problem but solu- 
tions and progress are not forthcoming. 

Over the last thirty or forty years few of 
us were paying any attention to the migra- 
tion from the agricultural South. Regardless 
of the social ramifications, it was obvious 
that mechanization had obsoleted the serv- 
ices of countless farm workers, mostly all 
Negro. One day we woke up to find that 
millions of people, 75 per cent of the Negroes 
in this country, are packed into concentrated 
areas of our cities. This happened -almost 
while we were not looking. 

The question is whether we want to ap- 
praise the now situation in its true magni- 
tude and whether we propose to do anything 
about it. At this juncture, I can only express 
my opinion in this sensitive and controver- 
sial matter, I imagine many of you will not 
share my views but, as I said, this thing 
transcends any problem this country has 
faced in decades and it is deteriorating. Any 
self-respecting or reasonably intelligent cit- 
izen has got to concern himself directly 
whether he likes it or not. 

You know, as well as I, that there are no 
panaceas. There are no handy-dandy guide- 
books to racial tranquility, no magic for- 
mulas. It is probably easier to list the things 
that don’t help than to list effective cures. 

Let’s start with the premise that no single 
item created this condition and, therefore, 
no single change is going to correct the situa- 
tion. I believe that the cure must be created 
and developed on many fronts, all thrusting 
toward a livable, constructive, enduring solu- 
tion. 

To me there are five ways, five fronts we 
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can attack on. I mention them in no par- 
ticular order of importance. They all bear 
directly on the problem. 

Item one. We must have enforcement of 
the law. It must be strong, even-handed 
and instant. In many cases we have been 
initially timid, then scared, and when things 
are completely out of control we do a lot of 
senseless things. This is the result of poor 
planning, poor direction, poor instruction. 
The various court orders protecting individ- 
ual rights, sometimes at the expense of sen- 
sible protection, have weakened the resolve 
of the police. It’s no wonder that the police- 
man is not always sure of what his duties 
or instructions are. While a few changes at 
the federal level would help greatly, the job 
must be done at the local level... in your 
home town. 

Item two. Our backfiring welfare system 
has got to be overhauled. We have too much 
of some, too little of another and bewilder- 
ing inefficiency throughout. There are three 
phases that require particular attention. 

We must remove any incentive to receive 
welfare aid. 

We must learn to dispense welfare with 
dignity and encourage a return to useful 
society. 

We must do the job with some semblance 
of efficiency. 

Item three. Housing. There are too many 
areas of deplorable housing in our wealthy 
nation and housing is a massive, complex 
problem. There are a few simple things, I 
believe, that are universally necessary. We 
must have decent housing codes and ordi- 
nances and strong provisions for enforcing 
them. 

We must take the profit out of slum and 
sub-standard housing for the unscrupulous 
landlord. 

We must embark on long range planning. 
When you break down a three family occu- 
pancy into one, there’s got to be a place 
for the other two. It isn't sufficient to clear 
a slum area and have no place for the people 
to go. 

I debated whether or not to include this 
next question in my remarks because of its 
emotional aspects that torment even the 
most well meaning of men. It is simply this: 
is every citizen free to buy a house he can 
afford even if his neighbors are of a different 
race? I think this question troubles middle 
and lower class families even more than it 
does the more affluent, creating more prob- 
lems in middle class property values. On the 
other side of the coin it is easy to see why 
freedom of housing is a fundamental concern 
of the rising and growing group of educated 
Negroes. The pressure for this will not just 
go away. This year, or next year, or the next 
year it will be facing your community. 

Incidentally, I think that when each com- 
munity faces up to the problem, there will 
not be a fraction of the impact that is feared 
now. 

Items four and five on my list are insep- 
arable. They are education and jobs. There 
is no way to say which comes first. If a young 
man can’t get a job after finishing high 
school, for instance, why bother to finish? 
And yet, if he hasn’t finished high school 
he can’t qualify for a job. We’ve got to be 
willing to approach this matter as a total 
system, surround it, and realize that it will 
take at least a generation to make real prog- 
ress. In my opinion, we have got to find a 
way to expose pre-schoolers to learning op- 
portunities so that we're not playing catch- 
up for the whole school life. 

We know full well that all children are not 
equal. All the Whites aren't equal, nor are 
all the Irish, nor all the Joneses. We’ll never 
know what they can do until they are given 
an equal crack at something. 

I see it happen often. Through a set of cir- 
cumstances I found myself looking for a spot 
for a nephew of one of our Negro workers. 
The boy was bright, aggressive and hard- 
working but had finished only seven years 
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of school. He is now making a contribution 
to our laundry equipment plant. This is an 
isolated and unusual example and there are 
a half dozen failures for every success, It 
does point out another aspect of the prob- 
lem. We not only have to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities, we've also got to find 
a way to salvage the people who have al- 
ready dropped out of the race. 

The task is not as impossible as it may 
seem. We have had some great results with 
young men who were discarded or who dis- 
carded themselves. We don’t win them all, 
but the proportion is growing. 

After all the debating is over, a fellow has 
got to have a job. He needs the income, the 
status, the dignity, the stability that a job 
gives him, There is nothing like a job,” to 
get a man on his feet. Not all the welfare or 
all the houses of correction are anything like 
a job. 

Now, I’ve told you what I think has got 
to be done... what we have to do. And 
who is “WE”? In the last couple of years 
I've developed a strong feeling that “WE” 
can be a group that has not yet made a real 
effort, as a group, to turn the tide. 

We've seen the churches make passes at 
social progress without any real solid success. 

We've watched the volunteer groups of a 
community do a host of fine and wonderful 
things, but each touches only a facet of a 
community problem. They do not have power 
or influence over the waves of trouble. 

The schools are having a tough enough 
time handling classroom problems. They can- 
not extend their influence. 

The local governments that logically 
should be in a position to control such things 
have failed miserably. And the loud and 
diversified shouts of outraged citizenry do 
not lead to effective action. 

What group then is left? What group can 
do something? I think that we are the group 
that can do something. We, the businessmen, 
the industrialists. 

We businessmen are the only group in 
most communities who have the wherewithal 
to make significant dents in these problems. 

Consider if you will . . . we have most 
of the jobs under our jurisdiction and we 
can change policies and practices to meet 
whatever circumstances arise. We have, in 
our total enterprises, most of the money that 
can be brought to bear on problems of our 
Choosing. We have most of the management 
skills in town working for us, It’s simply the 
character of our work. 

We businessmen can put together more 
sheer power for good or for evil than all the 
rest of the elements of the community com- 
bined. Call it power. .. call it influence 
call it clout. By any name it is the ability 
to get things done. 

Most of us, however, and you can include 
me until recently, have not wanted to throw 
our weight around. We haven't felt it the 
province of business to get into social prob- 
lems. Many of us have attempted to make 
individual contributions toward solving 
community problems. 

Whatever personal comfort you may get 
from the individual approach, it won’t do 
a thing toward curing problems of such 
great dimensions. I believe the job can only 
be done by an organized, unanimous, mas- 
sive assault by businessmen. 

You don’t have to do it out of a feeling of 
altruism either, it can be a hard-headed 
business Judgment. Look at your community. 
You have your money and your time invested 
there. In our case, we are a very big part of 
the community and even if we didn’t have 
a drop of human kindness in us, we couldn’t 
sit and watch the community deteriorate and 
become unfit to work and live in. 

The truth is: we can’t afford not to be- 
come involved in social problems. It has got 
to be a cost of doing business . . and it will 
be costly .. . so that your community will be 
worth doing business in and living in. 

I think you will also find that when you, 
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as a group, put muscle into a project your 
community will stand up and cheer. They're 
ready for leadership, leadership that isn’t 
coming from other community sources. 
They'll applaud your leadership, even if it 
does utilize some raw muscle. 

You may not share my opinions but I 
know you share the problem. If you do not 
involve yourself in a solution, the problem 
may engulf you. 

I simply ask that you give these ideas a 
chance to season, and then, ask yourself: 
If not us ... who? If not now... when? 


Dr. Ivan A. Getting: Boss of the Year 
HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very proud to announce 
that, in selecting the 1968 international 
boss of the year, the National Secre- 
taries Association has chosen one of 
California’s most distinguished aero- 
space leaders, Dr. Ivan A. Getting, presi- 
dent of the Aerospace Corp. This award 
is the highest tribute to management be- 
stowed annually by the 25,000-member 
organization. 

Since the Aerospace Corp. is situated 
in my 31st Congressional District, I re- 
cently had the privilege of visiting the 
center to discuss operations with Dr. 
Getting and his associates and can read- 
ily attest to the brilliance of Dr. Get- 
ting’s administration as seen in the com- 
pany’s position of leadership in the 
aerospace industry. 

Dr. Getting came to the presidency of 
Aerospace in 1960 after an impressive 
career in advanced engineering. An Edi- 
son scholar at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and a Rhodes schol- 
ar at Oxford University where he 
earned his Ph, D., he first served the U.S. 
Air Force as assistant for development 
planning in the air staff. Then he re- 
turned to MIT where, from 1940 through 
1945, he directed the division of fire con- 
trol and Army radar at the Radiation 
Laboratory while also heading up the 
naval fire control section of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
and sitting on the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff Committee on Searchlight and Fire 
Control. 

From 1945 to 1950, Dr. Getting was a 
professor in MIT’s electrical engineering 
department, and it was with this varied 
experience that he first entered industry 
as vice president for engineering and re- 
search of the Raytheon Co. 

Aman truly dedicated to the advance- 
ment of science, Dr. Getting is unstinting 
with his time, serving as adviser to many 
Government committees whenever he 
feels he can be of value. He chaired the 
Limited Warfare Panel of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee from 1961 
to 1964 and has also served on the U.S. 
Air Force Scientific Advisory Board, the 
Signal Corps Advisory Council, the Un- 
derseas Warfare Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the Defense 
Department’s Research and Engineering 
Advisory Panel on Electronics. 

This is the first time the National 
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Secretaries Association has selected a 
Californian as international boss of the 
year. They could not have made a better 
choice. 


Auto Piggyback 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of Americans are waiting for the day 
when they may be able to drive their 
cars onto specially designed railroad 
cars and ride in them in comfort and 
leisure to distant points. When the train 
arrives at its destination, under this 
visionary method of transportation, the 
riders will be able tc drive their cars 
from the train and proceed, rested and 
relaxed, to enjoy the convenience of 
their own automobiles at the new loca- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, Federal funds for an 
experimental program of “auto piggy- 
back” were deleted by the House and 
House-Senate conference committee 
from last year’s appropriation for the 
Office of High-Speed Ground Transpor- 
tation. The Director of the high-speed 
program, Dr. Robert Nelson, is still ne- 
gotiating with private industry sources 
for $4 million to keep the program alive. 
Meanwhile, the many Americans who are 
anxious to take advantage of this much- 
needed transportation service are de- 
prived of the opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that a break- 
through will be made in making the auto 
piggyback program a reality. I can fore- 
see the time when trains will carry car- 
loads of visitors to Miami, where they 
will be able to see many more of the 
sights and attractions of our city. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place, at 
this point, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article from the Miami Herald of 
February 1, 1968, bringing up to date the 
progress—or lack of it—being made on 
auto piggyback, along with an article 
by Mr. Arne C. Wiprud, regarding the 
need to enact this service for those in 
Florida’s east coast and the whole State. 
Also, I would like to insert a letter from 
Mr. Hyman Reinstein, one of many who 
have written to me and the Department 
of Transportation in support of this pro- 
posal. 

[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 1, 1968] 
Fast TRAINS AND AUTO Prox Backs ARE 
STALLED IN APATHY 

WASHINGTON.—No one seems to want high 
speed rail service—no one, that is, but the 
public. 

Most railroads apparently couldn’t care 
less. Freight, not people, is their main 
concern. 

As for Congress, its record on improving 
rail service is less than good. Just this year, 
it cut funds for the experimental auto train. 

But at the Office of High Speed Ground 
Transportation there is a file bulging with 
letters from would-be riders who not only 
want fast train service, but point out that it 
is long overdue. 

Basically, the government’s immediate pro- 
gram to improve rail service is divided into 
three projects. Like many passenger trains, 
all are behind schedule, 

The Washington to Jacksonville, Fla., car 
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train was stalled this year when Congress 
failed to approve the funds needed to begin 
the test. 

But the head of the high speed program, 
Dr. Robert Nelson, is not giving up hope. 
He said the government is “negotiating with 
private industry” for $4 million to keep the 
project alive. 

He said, however, that railroad equipment 
makers may be willing to put up enough 
money to keep the project going. 

Under the car train program, a traveler 
would drive his own car into a specially 
designed railroad car. His car would be his 
seat, but the train’s equipment would in- 
clude everything from a diner to a movie 
house and a playroom for children. 

As for fares, they would be levied on a per- 
automobile basis, rather than for each pas- 
senger. The one-way fare to Jacksonville for 
the car and a “reasonable” number of pas- 
sengers would be $100. 

Yet, even if private industry puts up the 
money, the service could not possibly begin 
until February 1969, Nelson said. 

The other two rail projects are high-speed 
trains designed to relieve congestion in the 
heavily-traveled northeast corridor between 
Boston and Washington. 

One train will operate over the tracks of 
the bankrupt New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. The cars are being built 
by United Aircraft, using special aircraft tur- 
boprop engines. 

When it begins operation, the train is 
expected to shave an hour off the normal 
run of four and a quarter hours between 
New York and Boston. 

Another leg will be operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between New York and 
Washington. It will use electric trains run- 
ning at speeds of up to 120 miles an hour. 

In November, speeds of 164 miles an hour 
were reached by two electric cars being 
tested by the Pennsylvania Railroad on a 
special high-speed track between New Bruns- 
wick and Trenton, N.J, 

Pennsylvania R.R. President Allen J. 
Greenough said the new self-propelled cars 
are the first of 50 undergoing rigorous 


testing. 

Transportation Secretary Alan S. Boyd 
originally said this service would begin in 
October 1967, but the target date now is 
early spring of 1968. The delay is attributed 
to technical difficulties—the firms producing 
the special cars have not been able to deliver 
them on schedule. 

The Transportation Department hopes to 
keep the experiment going for two years, but 
no one can predict what the outcome will be. 
More passengers are expected to ride the 
trains, but whether the increase will be 
enough to offset the high operating cost is 
anyone’s guess, 

Nelson concedes that aside from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the New York Central, 
most of the nation’s other railroads have 
shown little interest in financing high-speed 
rail service. 

The statistics tell why. In 1966, railroad 
passenger revenue dropped to $545 million— 
one-twentieth of the rail industry's total 
revenue. In terms of people, the railroads 
carried more than 910 million passengers in 
1944. In 1966, the total dropped to 300 mil- 
lion. 

But things were different on the freight 
side of the ledger. Freight accounted for 90 
per cent of the industry’s $10 billion gross 
revenue total last year. 

The railroads argue that they are not the 
only guilty party. They point to the govern- 
ment decision to take profitable mail con- 
tracts off passenger trains and put them on 
airplanes. Labor union demands and the 
public’s fascination with air travel are other 
key reasons for the decline of the passenger 
train, the railroads claim. 

Nelson refused to commit himself one way 
or another on the outcome of the high-speed 
experiment. 
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He said he thought the trains would get 
“substantial patronage,” but added that it 
Was quite possible it would not be enough 
to offset the cost of the service. 

If the experiment fails to make money, it 
could end up as a subsidized government 
operation. Or, commuter hopefuls may have 
to wait for the arrival of more sophisticated 
devices such as the air cushion vehicle and 
the gravity-driven train. 


[From the Boca Raton (Fla.) News, Feb. 18, 
1968] 
To Serve Goitp Coast ArEA—Have HIGH- 
SPEED TRAIN STUDIES BEEN DERAILED IN 
WASHINGTON 


(Nore.—Arne C. Wiprud, adjunct profes- 
sor of administration at Florida Atlantic 
University, served as director of the New 
York State office of transportation in Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller’s cabinet. He has over 40 
years’ experience as a lawyer, administrator 
and consultant in the transportation field 
and has been associated with the Florida 
Council of 100 in its efforts to improve inter- 
city transportation on the east coast of 
Florida. He spoke of these efforts in an ad- 
dress to the Kiwanis Club, excerpts from 
which are printed here.) 

(By Arne C, Wiprud) 

The developments that seemingly have 
“derailed” Florida’s efforts to modernize in- 
tercity transportation in the east coast cor- 
ridor“ between Miami and Jacksonville, un- 
der the President’s high-speed intercity 
transportation program and the 1965 Act, 
passed by Congress on his recommendation, 
are a warning that further silence might, 
and probably would, foreclose this great op- 
portunity to improve public transportation 
in Florida. Therefore, as a public service, I 
submit for review the salient facts regard- 
ing this matter now. In so doing, I speak 
only for myself, not for any other individual 
or for any organization or institution. 

The facts will disclose that the responsi- 
bility for the present impasse regarding im- 
proved intercity transportation in Florida 
now rests with the United States Depart- 
ment of Transportation, specifically with its 
Secretary, Alan S. Boyd, for he, alone, has 
the primary duty to act in this matter. But 
he has refused to act—publicly. All efforts 
to bring him and his staff to the conference 
table on the merits, and I emphasize, on the 
merits of this proposal so vital to Florida, 
have been as difficult and as unproductive 
as the President's efforts to bring Hanoi to 
the conference table. 

If the President were acquainted with the 
manner in which his program, and that of 
Congress, to begin the improvement of in- 
tercity transportation in the east coast of 
Florida is being blocked in Washington, 
despite the joint petition of two major 
Florida universities, supported by Florida’s 
then Governor, Florida’s Cabinet, Florida’s 
representatives in Washington, including 
particularly Congressmen Rogers, Fascell and 
Pepper, the Florida Council of 100, the 
State's leading newspapers, and many others, 
I firmly believe that bureaucratic quibbling 
over this matter in Washington would cease 
and that productive conferences with des- 
ignated representatives of Florida leading 
to approval of the joint petition would begin 
immediately. In my 40 years of experience 
in transportation, in public and private life, 
I have witnessed Federal Government De- 
partments straightened out by the President 
when they depart, for whatever reason, from 
the will of Congress. This may be Florida’s 
only hope in this situation under the pres- 
ent administration of the United States De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The position of the Department of Trans- 
portation under Secretary Boyd emerges out 
of his silence from his actions. And that 
position is that the 1965 Act was passed by 
Congress for surveys, studies and demon- 
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stration projects for the northeastern cor- 
ridor between Washington, D.C., and Boston, 
and therefore all efforts of the Department 
have been and are devoted to this end, But 
the 1965 Act does not mention the north- 
eastern corridor or any other population cor- 
ridor. The east coast of Florida and the 
northeastern corridor, however, are among 
three others, specifically identified by the 
Congressional committees recommending the 
passage of the 1965 Act as population cor- 
ridors that come within the provisions of the 
Act. 

The 1965 Act is national legislation and 
that Act provides that agreements and con- 
tracts to carry out transportaion research 
and development under the Act “shall be geo- 
graphically distributed throughout the 
United States.” To confine research and de- 
velopment projects to the northeastern cor- 
ridor, even though technical research grants 
for that population corridor are made to 
various institutions in the United States, 
would make the reports of the Congressional 
committees, and indeed the report of the 
Department of Commerce recommending 
the passage of the 1965 Act, a ruse to enact 
national legislation to obtain benefits for 
only one region at the expense of all other 
regions in the United States. 

To contend that the east coast of Florida 
will get a “fall out” from the expenditure 
of virtually all of the $90 million for the 
northeastern corridor not only finds no sup- 
port in law, but it would be virtually mean- 
ingless to the east coast of Florida. The sur- 
vey and feasibility study proposed in the 
joint application of the two Florida univer- 
sities is primarily an economic and engineer- 
ing study to meet the transportation needs 
of the east coast region. While some of the 
technical studies for the northeastern cor- 
ridor within the present state of the art 
might be helpful, this is a far cry from 
a study to determine the intercity transpor- 
tation needs of the east coast of Florida, and 
how best to meet those needs. 

In the light of our struggle for a research 
contract and grant for the two Florida uni- 
versities, it is interesting to note that on 
March 12, 1967, Senator Claiborne Pell, of 
Rhode Island, the “father” of the North- 
east Corridor project and a motivating force 
in the passage of the 1965 High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act, stated in an interview 
broadcast for Miami television. “You are 
fortunate in having a Floridian, Alan Boyd, 
as Secretary of Transportation,” pointing 
out that high-speed intercity transportation 
in the east coast of Florida could become 
a reality just as it is being done in the 
Northeast Corridor. Evidently, now that he 
has garnered practically all of the funds 
under the 1965 Act for the northeastern cor- 
ridor project between Washington, D.C., and 
Boston, he could publicly express the convic- 
tion that the Florida east coast fits under 
the Act. 

May I state here that I have always con- 
sidered the problems of transportation to be 
economic in nature, but I have not blinked 
the fact that anyone working in the trans- 
portation field has to have some understand- 
ing of politics. 

Having served in high decision-making 
posts in government, Federal and state, I 
can sympathize with Secretary Boyd’s polit- 
ical problems, but in this case I cannot do 
so at the expense of the vital transportation 
problems that affect the east coast of Florida. 

Secretary Boyd had a great opportunity to 
serve his State of Florida, two of its univer- 
sities, and its people, particularly in the 
east coast of Florida. If he had approved 
the joint application of the two Florida uni- 
versities, he would not only have served his 
State and the Nation, but the President 
whose program this is, carried out the will 
of Congress, and, incidentally, served his 
party more than he apparently realizes in 
his home state. 

With the cooperation of all concerned, par- 
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ticularly the leaders in public and private 
life, including of course the executives of the 
railroads serving Florida, what can the Presi- 
dent’s program and the 1965 Act mean to the 
east coast of Florida? The answer can be 
summarized as follows: 

The long overdue improvements in rail 
transportation in the east coast of Florida 
would of course become obvious— 

New, modern, air-conditioned cars pro- 
pelled by high-speed motive power of the 
latest design; 

Tracks built for safe, high-speed service 
on raised, fenced in rights-of-way for great- 
er safety; 

Present dangerous crossings, relics of the 
horse and buggy days, eliminated through 
over-passes; 

Passenger stations rehabilitated or re- 
placed with functional, new stations; 

Travel with comfort between Miami and 
Jacksonville in about three hours, with stops 
at several intermediate cities; and, 

Modern, air-conditioned transit-type 
equipment, now in use in other areas, with 
rapid acceleration and deceleration for high- 
speed service between all intermediate cities 
and towns, as well as local service to and 
from the cities of Miami and Jacksonville. 

These in broad outline are the up-to-date 
mass rail transportation services which the 
east coast of Florida can have if its leaders 
will make a determined and unfaltering 
effort to obtain the approval by the present 
Administration in Washington of the pend- 
ing research application of Florida's two uni- 
versities and thereby help to prepare this 
rapidly growing region to meet its urgent 
transportation needs of the latter part of the 
Twentieth Century. 


NORTH MIAMI BEACH, FLA., 
February 1, 1968. 

GENTLEMEN: Please add the names of 25 
members of my family (same name Rein- 
stein) who are most eagerly awaiting the day 
when we can ship our cars to, say Florida. 

You can be sure that many more thou- 
sands of motorists would travel, if their cars 
would be on same train. 

In Europe, this is a great success. What's 
good enough for Europe, surely is good 
enough, and more so, for Americans. 

You have no idea how many people in the 
U.S. would see America first, if they could 
use car-trains to get to certain far away 
places, which are too taxing to reach by car 
travel alone—Do reply. 

HYMAN REINSTEIN. 


National Safety Patrol Week Resolution 
HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, a number of other Congressmen 
have already introduced legislation to 
designate the second week of May as 
“National Safety Patrol Week.” I, too, 
have introduced a bill today for that pur- 
pose because I believe that the boys and 
girls across the country who make up the 
school safety patrol are performing an 
inestimable service not only to them- 
selves and their classmates but to all of 
us by learning and teaching the princi- 
ples of safety, For their efforts, they 
certainly deserve the honor that this bill 
would provide. 

There are over 900,000 safety patrols 
serving in over 40,000 schools in 15,000 
communities. They are found in every 
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State and there are 10,000 in suburban 
Maryland alone. In addition, there are 
some 156,000 patrol members serving in 
foreign nations. 

Since the establishment of the safety 
patrol program in the 1920’s, over 16 
million boys and girls have served in it. 
I believe that the experience which these 
boys and girls have gained through their 
association with this program will always 
stand them in good stead. Certainly, the 
respect for the law which they learn 
through this program is excellent. We 
need more such programs to teach and 
encourage our youngsters to develop a 
healthy and cooperative attitude toward 
the law and the law-enforcement offi- 
cers of the Nation. Therefore, I feel 
honored and privileged to join with 
others in encouraging the recognition of 
the tremendous service which this pro- 
gram and its members are providing to 
the Nation. 


Bernard G. Segal, of Philadelphia, New 
Amercian Bar Association President 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin of February 23, 
1968. As a Philadelphian and as a lawyer, 
I am proud indeed of the high honor 
that has been bestowed on my good 
friend, Bernard G. Segal, by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

The article referred to follows: 

An Honor FOR MR. SEGAL AND THE CITY 

A distinguished Philadelphia lawyer will 
become president-elect of the American Bar 
Association in August at that body’s annual 
meeting which, pleasant for him and the 
city, takes place here. 

Bernard G. Segal brings to that position 
a profound awareness of the particular re- 
sponsibility of his profession to help 
strengthen the law enforcement agencies and 
the courts that are designed to preserve our 
society, to keep the peace and to do justice 
and so contribute to achieving domestic 
tranquility. 

Both on the local and national scene, Mr. 
Segal has been outstanding for leadership 
in the effort to improve the administration 
of justice, the legal machinery, the quality 
of the men who make it work and the con- 
ditions that affect their performance. 

That his selection to head the ABA is a 
tribute to his professional dedication, his 
concern that the law meet 20th Century 
challenges, is obvious. But it is far from 
a Narrow concern, Mr. Segal has shown, in 
the breadth of his community interests, an 
awareness of the more extensive obligations 
that must be felt and met by citizen-leaders 
in all fields of endeavor. 

There is at present, regrettably, a grave 
difference of opinion between the American 
Bar Association and the newspaper world 
as to how, in the constitutional area of fair 
trial and free press, each may best meet its 
responsibility to the American public and 
System as respects information to be pub- 
licized in the arrest and trial of alleged 
criminals. 

This is a vital issue that will, and must, 
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be worked through to a conclusion that 
gives full recognition to close relationship 
between preserving free press and assuring 
fair trial to the common stake we all have 
in properly, wisely, reconciling both rights 
for the public good. 

That this difference exists between some 
members of Mr. Segal’s profession and our 
own in no way impairs emphatic recogni- 
tion of the vital role of the bar in resolving 
the social conflicts of these critical times. 

It is especially gratifying that this accom- 
plished Philadelphian has been chosen to 
lead the ABA and to speak nationally for it 
in the wide area of its concerns. 


Estonian Independence 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 24, 1918, 50 years 
ago, independence was declared by the 
Estonian people. Estonia had long en- 
dured foreign domination, but the move- 
ment for national independence had 
gained in impetus in the latter 19th cen- 
tury. Finally, the chaos of World War I 
and the Russian internal revolution were 
to provide the Estonian people the op- 
portunity to assert their independence. 
They valiantly fought to preserve their 
nation against German invading forces. 
Finally, by November of that same year, 
Estonia was firmly established. Estonia 
was formally recognized by the Soviet 
Communist regime, which renounced all 
future sovereign claims. 

However, the fate of Estonia was to be 
once more placed in jeopardy. Its future 
was to be determined without reference 
to the desires or rights of the Estonians. 
The Soviet Union and Germany reached 
an agreement, which was contained in a 
secret protocol to their nonaggression 
treaty of August 1939, placing Estonia in 
the Soviet orbit of influence. The first 
phase of the Soviet design on Estonia 
consisted of using a treaty of mutual as- 
sistance quickly concluded with the Es- 
tonian Government as a ruse to establish 
Soviet military forces within its territory. 
The second phase of the Soviet design 
was the use of its military presence to 
effect an outright seizure of Estonia. So- 
viet occupation of Estonia was followed 
by its incorporation into the Soviet 
Union. 

Not only did the Soviet Union deny the 
right of self-determination of the Es- 
tonians, but in order to squelch rebellion 
and solidify its control, it adopted a policy 
of terrorism against the populace, With- 
in 1 year following Soviet occupations, 
an estimated 60,000 Estonians had been 
killed or deported to remote regions of the 
Soviet Union. Tragedy at the hands of 
the Soviets was nearly to be surpassed by 
Nazi occupation forces. Having endured 
3 years of German occupation, the end of 
World War II instead of bringing to the 
Estonians a restoration of national in- 
dependence brought them once more to 
victimization at the hands of the Soviets. 
The national identity of the Estonian 
people was terminated. 

On the 50th anniversary of Estonian 
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independence so tragically and criminal- 
ly wrested from the Estonian people, we 
offer our moral encouragement to them 
in their despair. Their subjugation must 
in justice be terminated. We add our 
voices to those of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world in protest against 
the past and present policy of the Soviet 
Union toward Estonia. May Estonia soon 
be permitted to reassert its existence as 
a sovereign nation. 


Rent Supplements 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago the board of directors of the 
South Bend-Mishawaka, Ind., Area 
Chamber of Commerce adopted what I 
believe is a significant pledge, in the 
words of the chamber, a pledge “to sup- 
port the establishment of additional 
housing for the poor and displaced per- 
sons in our community.” 

In view of President Johnson’s mes- 
sage to Congress on the crisis of the 
cities of February 22, 1968, I believe it 
particularly relevant to note the follow- 
ing statement of the South Bend-Misha- 
waka Area Chamber of Commerce: 

We specifically endorse the Federal Sup- 
plementary Rental Housing Program as one 
of the most effective and practical methods 
of dealing with the problem of providing 
decent housing for low income groups, 

We recommend and support its implemen- 
tation in our community. The Chamber of 
Commerce wishes to go on record as favoring 
the proposed Harbor Supplementary Rental 
Housing Project. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that it is also 
important to note that the rent supple- 
ment program has bipartisan support in 
my own congressional district. For ex- 
ample, in the largest city of my district, 
South Bend, Mayor Lloyd M. Allen, a Re- 
publican, supports rent supplements as 
one way to help meet housing problems 
in the South Bend community, and I 
have also supported the program in 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, let me therefore make a 
general comment or two with respect to 
the rent supplement program, for I be- 
lieve it is a most imaginative method of 
supplying decent housing for poor fami- 
lies and deserves adequate funding. 

First of all, the program enlists pri- 
vate enterprise in the planning, con- 
struction, or rehabilitation of the hous- 
ing. Rent supplements provide for private 
financing and ownership of the com- 
pleted homes. The private owner selects 
the tenants and manages the property. 

The assistance goes to the needy— 
those whose incomes are within public 
housing limits—who must also qualify 
in one of five other ways. They must 
be displaced by governmental action 
from their present quarters, be 62 years 
old or older, be handicapped, live in sub- 
standard housing, or have had their 
present or former home destroyed or ex- 
tensively damaged by a disaster. 
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Occupants of this housing pay one- 
fourth of their income as rent and the 
Government pays directly to the land- 
lord the difference to make up the full 
economic rent. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, there is the 
very sensible feature for reduction of the 
supplement as a family’s income in- 
creases. Once one-fourth of a family’s 
income is equal to the economic rent, it 
ceases. But—and this is another unique 
feature of the program—the family is 
not required to move. 

In just 2 years, this program has 
proven to be a significant weapon in 
our attack on housing blight. I believe 
we should continue its progress by au- 
thorizing the full amount requested by 
the President. 


Our Flag 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been my belief—long before I entered the 
Halls of Congress—that the possession 
and proper, dignified display of the na- 
tional colors is a cardinal point of our 
responsibility as citizens of this country. 

Such possession and display is not far 
short, as far as pride and responsibility 
as a citizen goes, to the privilege of the 
secret ballot. 

On a number of occasions I have 
presented the colors to reputable or- 
ganizations. These have been colors 
which have flown over the Capitol of the 
United States. I know they have been 
revered and cared for. I know they have 
been properly displayed. 

Though I have tried to inspire a rever- 
ence for the flag of the United States by 
distributing it and displaying, there is 
one man, a resident of my congressional 
district, who has gone far, far further 
and done far more than I have ever 
done. This one man, working entirely 
alone, has been responsible for the dis- 
play of tens of thousands of flags. 

He is Patrolman Dan Mahoney, of 
Levittown, a patrolman in the New York 
City Police Department, assigned to the 
108th precinct. His son is serving in 
Vietnam. He first purchased flags in 
small quantities and distributed them 
free of charge, mainly to his friends and 
fellow policemen. Then, the demand 
grew too great. He began to buy in quan- 
tities, and to distribute them at cost. 
These small flags, designed and equipped 
to be flown from an automobile antennae. 

Some of the great employers on Long 
Island, the Grumman plant at Bethpage, 
for instance, has purchased thousands of 
flags from him and distributed them to 
employees. 

In my belief, this man, Patrolman 
Mahoney, has gone far beyond the call of 
duty as a citizen. He has freely given of 
his free time, so much so that he spends 
as much time each day at this hobby as 
he does at his job. Naturally, his home 
life suffers, but he has the complete co- 
operation of his fine family. I believe I 
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would be amiss if I did not call the atten- 
tion of my fellow Congressmen to this 
man and what he is doing for our 
country. 


Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week 


— 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will be greatly interested in 
the fact that the week of March 17-23 
has been designated as Camp Fire Girls 
Birthday Week, and that March 17 is the 
58th anniversary of its Founders Day. 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., a national youth 
organization which offers all girls 7 
through high school age a program 
geared to their age, experience, ability, 
and intelligence, has, since its founding 
by eminent educators in 1910, kept up 
with the trends of youth. 

The now-generation of girls was the 
focus of Camp Fire Girls 1967 Quadren- 
nial Conference, The opening event was 
in the nature of a psychedelic musical 
flashing forth the sights and sounds, the 
ideas and influences that make the scene 
for today’s youth. The adult participants 
tuned in on posters and picketing, hip- 
piedom and air pollution, and pop art 
and then broke up into work groups to 
determine and discuss “Which Way Is 
Up?”—and how the high-fiying excite- 
ment of the young can be effectively inte- 
grated with age-old values and a better 
bridge built across the so-called genera- 
tion and cultural gaps that increasingly 
seem to exist between youth and parents. 
Camp Fire Girls continues to explore 
ways in which these gaps can be nar- 
rowed; its program grows with the girls 
and continues to recognize that the goal 
for every person is to become a sensible 
individual. 

Camp Fire Girls recent annual proj- 
ects emphasizing creative arts have re- 
sulted in art exhibits across the Nation, 
including one in the junior division of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in my 
district in New York City. 

This youth organization was the first 
to sponsor a land and sea conference at- 
tended by over 1,000 teenage girls from 
35 States including Alaska. The 20-day 
Horizon Club Conference Afloat to the 
Caribbean gave the girls a unique ex- 
perience in international understanding 
on a personal basis. 

The next nationwide conference for 
high school girls, Adventure ’68, will take 
place this summer. Long active in the 
fields of conservation and natural re- 
sources, Camp Fire Girls on this 20-day 
venture will include exploration of land, 
sea, and sky. The “Enchanted Lands” 
conference will begin and end at Estes 
Park, Colo. Groups will then separate 
into travelcades of 30 girls each, plus 
staff members. They will travel to 16 
target areas and complete needed con- 
servation services. Government and in- 
dustry alike have expressed overwhelm- 
ing respect and admiration for this con- 
ference and have extended all forms of 
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cooperation to give the travelcades real 
depth as well as excitement. Following 
the conference, participants will return 
home to work with local community 
groups and organizations. 

Recently a 3-year project to attract 
girls from low-income areas was insti- 
tuted. The program was tested in highly 
congested critical metropolitan areas 
and its effectiveness resulted in the in- 
corporation of special service to meet the 
needs of low-income girls living in poorer 
neighborhoods. 

President Johnson said in his state of 
the Union address: 

We must also improve the lives of chil- 
dren that are already born in the villages 
and the towns and the cities on this earth. 


And— 

How wide is the gulf for some Americans 
between the promise and the reality of our 
society. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
17, 1968, page 141. 


Camp Fire Girls is to be congratulated 
on meeting the challenges of a changing 
world and offering girls the advantage of 
developing individually and in group re- 
lationships. The state of the Camp Fire 
Girls program is continually being tested, 
and I congratulate them on passing the 
test with colors flying. 


Splendid Good Will Enterprise of Young 
America 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following activity of a group of young 
American musicians as contributing 
greatly to the good will of the United 
States in Europe. The young people are 
members of the All-Student Band, 
U.S.A., Orchestra, Chorus, and Jazz 
Group of the Shenandoah Conservatory 
of Music, Winchester, Va., and they 
come from all over the United States. 

In June and July of this year these tal- 
ented young people will be on their an- 
nual European concert tour and their 
itinerary will include stops in Scotland, 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, Mon- 
aco, France, and England. The repertoire 
is carefully selected to represent an ap- 
pealing high quality of music, indigenous 
to each group as it is conceived in the 
United States, and with primarily Amer- 
ican compositions, hopefully with some 
compositions familiar to each country 
visited. Sixteen concerts will be presented 
during this tour. 

The All-Student Band, U.S.A., directed 
by Paul Noble, is made up of 100 wind 
and percussion instrumentalists; the All- 
Student Orchestra is comprised of 75 
string, wind, and percussion players, the 
chorus of 75 singers and the jazz group 
of 20 instrumentalists and 30 singers. 

The participating students are selected 
from over 2,000 applicants to the orga- 
nization and are chosen on the basis of 
their musical ability, as well as their 
academic background and character. Al- 
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though the students are responsible for 
paying their own way, many of them are 
supported either partially or completely 
by their local communities. This gives 
many people an opportunity to “get into 
the good will act.” 

My appreciation of this project is 
especially keen because my son, Craig, 
had the privilege of participating in the 
1966 European tour. 

To me, the All-Student Band, U.S.A., 
helps to demonstrate to our friends 
across the Atlantic the best in young 
America. 


An Enlightened Voice in the Business 
Community 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, events 
at home and abroad have precipitated 
what I fear is becoming a wave of iso- 
lationism and protectionism within this 
country, and if it continues the effects 
are sure to spread to every nation in the 
world. 

Fortunately, a few voices from the 
business community in the United States 
have been raised to warn the Congress 
and the American people of the dire con- 
sequences of the restrictive import quota 
legislation which has been introduced. 
But they have been far too few. 

Recently, another responsible voice 
was heard—that of Mr. R. B. Willson, 
president of R. B. Willson, Inc., before 
the National Honey Packers & Dealers 
Association at Niagara Falls, N.Y. In the 
hope that this truly excellent and far- 
sighted statement will be given serious 
consideration by our colleagues, I present 
it herewith for inclusion in the RECORD: 

AGAINST HONEY TARIFFS AND Quoras, 1968 
(A Speech by R. B. Willson, president of R. 

B. Willson, Inc., given at Niagara Falls, 

Jan. 25, 1968, before the National Honey 

Packers and Dealers Association) 

My subject is a big one, and involves many, 
many people: a few importers, a few export- 
ers in other lands, and a great many produc- 
ers of honey here at home, and in other 
lands. But even though many thousands, yes 
many hundreds of thousands of people are 
involved, I feel very lonesome up here, be- 
cause I realize my position is extremely un- 
popular, that there is now much resentment 
to it, and that there will be even more. My 
position is that I am opposed to increased 
duties and restrictive quotas on honey com- 
ing into the United States of America. At 
the same time I know how things are done 
here in our country and I know that people 
are fair and are willing to hear both sides of 
any story. 

The story in favor of increased duties and 
restrictive quotas you have read by now 
many times, and probably talked about it 
too with your friends at this Convention. 
But my friend Mr, Glenn Gibson of the 
American Beekeeping Federation turned 
down my request to have this subject on the 
Federation program, to have it discussed— 
or debated. My request, he said, came too 
late, and the industry was unanimous, more 
or less, on its being in favor of higher tariffs 
on honey as well as restrictive quotas on 
same. 

Our good friend Glenn added something. 
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He said, “You know Bob, when the resolu- 
tion recommending higher duty on honey 
came up last year not one of you importers 
raised his voice in opposition.” Glenn was so 
right. No importer thought for one moment 
that from the sheer facts of the situation, 
that our government or our representatives 
in our Congress would endorse the idea of a 
higher duty or a restrictive quota on honey. 
We confess—we were dead wrong! 

Thirteen bills have been introduced in the 
House or Representatives and one in the U.S. 
Senate—endorsed by five other Senators 
which have for their purpose the increase in 
duty from one to three cents and a restric- 
tive quota not to exceed the importations of 
1955/59 (House bill) and 1961/64 (Senate 
Bill). 

The honey producers of the United States 
through their organization The American 
Beekeeping Federation convinced certain 
members of Congress that the American bee- 
keeper was hurting because of honey imports 
and that the legislation previously outlined 
should be enacted. 

Now what are the facts—the bare and true 
facts on honey imports. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I pledge you my word that the figures 
I shall use are all 100% from U.S. Govern- 
ment published figures. 

1. Our average production of honey from 
1963 through 1966 is 280,000,000 lbs. 

2. Our average imported honey 1963 
through 1966 is 7,600,000 Ibs. 

8, Our average exports 1963 through 1966 
are 15,576,883 Ibs. 

4. Our imports are but 2.7% of our national 
honey production, and I am willing to con- 
cede that when 1967 figures are published 
that the percentage of imports may be 
higher, but still under 4% of our own na- 
tional production. 

5. Our exports are double our imports. 

Now here, ladies and gentlemen, I will 
make my first point, and for emphasis it 
shall be my last point later on when in be- 
tween I shall make an additional point or 
two. Point one is—The American honey in- 
dustry in the light of U.S. Government offi- 
cial figures has no case, no case whatsoever 
for an increase in duty or a restrictive quota 
on honey. 

Furthermore, I wish to throw out a chal- 
lenge to my friend Glenn Gibson that he can 
show me no instance in the history of the 
US. Tariff Commission where a tariff was 
raised at all, let alone 300% on a commodity 
on which our imports were as little as 2.7% 
of national production, and our exports of 
that same commodity double our imports. 

But here someone might check me up by 
saying—but you are talking only about the 
US. Tariff Commission, What about the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress also has 
the power to change tariffs and to set quotas. 
That is correct and it is this Congress of 
1967/1968 that for the first time since 1929/ 
1930 has been protectionist minded. That is a 
gap of 38 years. It is 38 years since the pas- 
sage of the infamous Smoot Hawley Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

I was a grown man of 36 in 1930 and I 
went to Washington in opposition to an in- 
crease in tariff on maple sugar from Canada. 
I'd like you to listen to this with open minds 
if possible, but if not, at least to let me regis- 
ter in your minds some things that happened 
in 1929/1930. A wave of protectionism over- 
swept the last session of Congress and part 
of that wave was “sweetened” with fourteen 
House bills and one Senate bill on honey. 
But honey bills were only a part and a small 
part of that wave of legislation, some of which 
like steel and textiles seemed to me justi- 
fied. But most of it was not, any more than 
honey, and it makes one wonder if our Con- 
gress is made up of men who never heard of 
the Smoot Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, an Act 
that President Hoover at the time said he 
signed reluctantly. 

The Wall Street crash of 1929 was only a 
few months old when Congressmen started 
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to talk up the way to recovery was by pro- 
tectionism. “Shut out foreign goods,” was the 
cry of the day. Every Congressman had one 
or more products important in his area that 
now had to be protected. One Senator would 
say to another senator— Tou vote for my 
product and I’ll vote for yours.” It developed 
into nothing more nor less than a “You 
scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours,” 
proposition. 

I remember a certain absurdity that devel- 
oped between senators from Oregon and Ver- 
mont. Despite the fact that apples were be- 
ing sold by now on every street corner in 
New York, they were not selling fast enough, 
so the Oregon senator said to the Vermont 
senator, “I'll vote for your bill to raise the 
tariff on maple sugar from two to six cents 
a pound, if you'll vote on my bill to put a 
high tariff on bananas.” “Bananas,” said the 
senator from Vermont “But we don’t grow 
bananas in this country.” “Yes that’s right,” 
said the senator from Oregon. “But don’t you 
see if we make bananas very expensive with 
a high protective tariff, people won’t buy ba- 
nanas and will have to eat more apples.” That 
was the spirit of the Smoot Hawley Tariff 
Act of 1930, and its absurdity. 

So what happened? In order to be au- 
thentic in this report I want to mention that 
I went to the New York Public Library where 
I found people to be very helpful. There are 
many references to the aftermath of the pas- 
sage of that act, but I found one that is out- 
standing, a book entitled, “Tarif Retaliation” 
by Joseph M. Jones, and published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, in 1934. 

I quote from the first chapter. Mr. Jones 
wrote “Never has the United States in peace 
time experienced such an extended and vio- 
lent reaction to any piece of local legislation 
as that attending the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
33 formal protests of foreign governments 
were as nothing compared to the indignation 
and protests of the principal trading nations 
of the world as expressed by an outraged 
press, mass meetings and resolutions of trade, 
industrial and labor organization.” 

Here is another passage. “The world depres- 
sion and the Smoot Hawley Tariff Act are in- 
extricably bound up one with the other, the 
latter being the principal cause of deepening 
and aggravating the former.” 

Well what did other countries do? On Jan- 
uary 1, 1931—not even one year later, Prime 
Minister Bennett rose in the Canadian Parli- 
ament and reported that in the nine months 
following their raising of tariffs in retaliation 
for the Smoot Hawley schedule of tariffs, 87 
foreign firms had moved into Canada—and 
74 of them were from the U.S.A. Those in- 
dustries which included General Motors and 
Ford and other giant American corporations 
are still there today. 

As a side light, the duty on maple sugar 
was increased from two to six cents and im- 
mediately the duty on oranges from the 
U.S.A. in retaliation, was made prohibitive. 
You can imagine the screams that went up 
in California and Florida. Within that same 
year the tariff on maple sugar was restored 
to two cents by the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

Spain promptly removed us from her most 
favored nation list. 

Italy switched her sources of supply of 
what we had been selling her to other coun- 
tries that were not punishing her with new 
and high tariffs. 

Switzerland under Smoot Hawley got a 
300% increase on watches and watch parts. 
The fury there was unbounded. The public 
boycotted goods from the U.S.A. Official U.S. 
Government figures show a decline from 291 
million in exports to Switzerland in 1929 to 
163 million in 1931, or over 40% loss of our 
export business with that country. 

I will skip France and get to Great Britain. 
Protectionism in 1930, that very rapidly be- 
came the law of our land under the Smoot 
Hawley Tariff Act, had its greatest tragedy in 
the retaliation that came from the country 
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which is our closest blood relative—Great 
Britain. What happened there? 

Great Britain had been almost 100% free 
trade since 1860. But when Great Britain 
read our new tariff law called Smoot Hawley, 
that powerful country retaliated with a ven- 
geance. In 1932 Great Britain, the great 
champion of free trade—but now disgusted 
with us for our Smoot Hawley—called a con- 
ference in 1932 of all British Empire coun- 
tries in Ottawa, Canada (see how fast retalia- 
tion was at work) and Great Britain signed 
agreements with all Empire countries, the 
chief object of which was to divert to 
amongst themselves the business that had 
been going to the U.S.A. 

And what was the result? The result was a 
loss to the United States of America of 
$372,000,000 a year in 1933 and more or less 
the same loss in the following years. It was a 
loss of our export business with Great Brit- 
ain of over 50%. 

Gentlemen—These were depression years 
and here we are in 1968 with a Congress with 
its head in the sand. Let's shut out foreign 
imports and thus help ourselves.” In my con- 
tacts with the 90th Congress I have not heard 
one word of the inevitable retaliation by 
other countries despite the plain, obvious 
open-for-all-to-see, and economically disas- 
trous results when we tried a round of pro- 
tectionist tariffs back in 1930! 

I’m not going to dwell on how far out of 
step we are with the spirit of the Kennedy 
Round of tariff reduction including a greatly 
reduced tariff on honey to Europe (and never 
forget we, up until now, have been an ex- 
porting country for honey). But someone 
may interrupt and say, “Listen Willson, we 
are not concerned about world trade—we are 
not concerned about thousands and thou- 
sands of various items and commodities. We 
are concerned with honey and honey only.” 

So be it. I want to start to close this re- 
port with certain statements of fact. With 
respect to increasing the duty on honey, plac- 
ing restrictive quotas thereon, we are talking 
about two countries and two countries, 
only—Mexico and Argentina. 

Please remember that. And remember that 
U.S. Government statistics show Argentina 
shipping to our country less than two per- 
cent of our national production. And please 
remember too, that the honey we import from 
Mexico is 100% honey for industrial pur- 
poses—a type of honey that about every 
other year we here in our beloved U.S.A. find 
ourselves in short supply. 

But let us narrow our case against a 300% 
higher tariff and a greatly restricted quota 
on honey. 

Here are some facts that Glenn Gibson, 
Roy Weaver, the Executive Committee of the 
American Beekeeping Federation and all of 
the beekeepers of the United States don’t 
know. And may I remind you that all figures 
Iam using are U.S. Government published 
figures, 

For seven years 1960 through 1966 the bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States, 
with Argentina, was $1,250,000,000. Bear in 
mind Argentina may ship to us practically 
100% agricultural crops only such as meat, 
skins, fruits, and honey. 

But even more striking are the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures with Mexico— 
the other country we want now to hurt. 

In 1964-65-66 the United States averaged 
$1,125,000,000 in exports to Mexico. United 
States imports from Mexico on the other 
hand averaged during the same period 677 
million dollars per year leaving a balance 
of trade in favor of the United States of 448 
million dollars a year! 

May I add a personally observed point. 
I can guarantee to each of you Americans 
here present, overburdened with taxes, and 
most of us disgusted by now with foreign 
aid programs that, and you may herein be 
surprised, not one cent of U.S.A. aid was 
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used to build up the honey industry in Mex- 
ico. They did it 100% with their own 
resources. 

So that is the picture on tariffs and quotas. 
I have quotations here from our own Senator 
Javits about this recent outbreak of pro- 
tectionism; from Betty Furness—Special As- 
sistant to the President on Consumer Affairs, 
and from the President himself. But my 
time is running out. My appraisal of the 
situation is that taking into consideration 
the Kennedy Round, taking into considera- 
tion that we are talking about something 
less than 3% of our total production, and 
taking into consideration that we are talk- 
ing about two friendly nations who are far 
bigger buyers from us than we are from 
them, we should here be big and strong, 
we should here be the traditionally magnan- 
imous American, admit as an industry that 
we have been wrong and ask those Congress- 
men who have supported the proposed legis- 
lation to call it all off. In this way we could 
make claim to being the great leaders in 
World Beekeeping which in fact we are. 


Arms for Jordan Untimely 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has lifted the arms em- 
bargo for Jordan—imposed since the 
Arab-Israel conflict last June—in what 
I deem an untimely, and probably un- 
wise, move. 

As stated in the following editorial of 
February 16 in the Washington Post, our 
interest in the Middle East is not to have 
more infiuence than the Soviet Union, 
but to work with all of the moderate 
elements in an effort to achieve economic 
stability and a regional peace. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the Post editorial for the attention of my 
colleagues: 

ARMS FoR JORDAN? 


The stated reason for resuming arms ship- 
ments to Jordan—that otherwise Moscow 
would gain the upper hand—is a bad reason 
which does not justify the decision. The 
American interest in Jordan is not that the 
United States have more influence than the 
Soviet Union but that Jordan pursue regional 
peace. There is no evidence that the purchase 
of American rather than Soviet arms would 
make Jordan a responsible, or more responsi- 
ble, state, and there is the evidence of the 
June war to indicate contrarily that sup- 
pliers cannot control the use to which the 
recipients put their arms. 

Jordan is weak but is it also in danger? 
Certainly not from Israel, which last June 
took from Jordan all it could possibly want. 
True, King Hussein is in danger from his fel- 
low Arabs, particularly Iraq, which still keeps 
15,000 troops in Jordan. But who will argue 
that the United States ought to be sorting 
out Arab quarrels, at the cost of increasing 
tension and accelerating an arms race be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel? 

There may be one plausible reason for sell- 
ing Jordan arms: that for his personal pride 
and his national bargaining position, King 
Hussein needs the increment of independ- 
ence they would provide. This is not a con- 
sideration to be dismissed. But it does not 
outweigh the embarrassment of supplying 
arms to countries which would be likely to 
use them against each other, or the danger 
of building up the level of arms in a region 
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still so far from peace. The extent of that 
embarrassment and the depth of that danger 
are clearer than ever after yesterday’s savage 
outbreaks on the Jordan-Israeli frontier. 


Urban Coalition Views of Congress 
in 1968 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Urban Coalition, at its August 1967 
emergency convocation, appealed to all 
concerned Americans to join in a na- 
tional effort to create a new political, so- 
cial, economic, and moral climate that 
will make possible the breaking of the 
vicious cycle of the ghetto. 

At the conclusion of this convocation, 
the Urban Coalition adoptd a compre- 
hensive statement of principles, goals, 
and commitments. It reads as follows: 


We believe the American people and the 
Congress must reorder national priorities, 
with a commitment of resources equal to the 
magnitude of the problems we face. The 
crisis requires a new dimension of effort in 
both the public and private sectors, working 
together to provide jobs, housing, education, 
and the other needs of our cities, 

We believe the Congress must move with- 
out delay on urban programs, The country 
can wait no longer for measures that have 
too long been denied the people of the cities 
and the nation as a whole—additional civil 
rights legislation, adequately funded model 
cities, anti-poverty, housing, education, and 
job-training programs, and a host of others, 

We believe the private sector of America 
must directly and vigorously involve itself 
in the crisis of the cities by a commitment to 
investment, job-training, and hiring, and all 
that is necessary to the full enjoyment of the 
free enterprise system—and also to its sur- 
vival. ... 

This convocation calls upon local govern- 
ment, business, labor, religions, and civil 
rights groups to create counterpart local 
coalitions where they do not exist to support 
and supplement this declaration of princi- 
ples. 


On the occasion of the opening of the 
second session of the 90th Congress, the 
Urban Coalition issued a statement 
which reaffirmed its support for a re- 
ordering of national priorities to respond 
to the urgent needs of the people living 
in our cities, and called upon Congress 
to enact legislation necessary to restore 
health to our cities. 

Mr. Speaker, a reading of the Urban 
Coalition statement will show that the 
urban problems we face can be dealt 
with in a responsible and constructive 
manner. I call this important statement 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
STATEMENT ON THE OPENING OF CONGRESS BY 

THE URBAN COALITION, JANUARY 12, 1968 

As the new year begins and the second ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress convenes, The 
Urban Coalition reaffirms its call for recogni- 
tion of the compelling needs of the people of 
our nation’s cities and for immediate and 
positive action to meet those needs. No longer 
can this country tolerate the serious unem- 
ployment, housing deficiencies, educational 
disparities and urban decay which plague 
urban America, The Urban Coalition calls 
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upon American citizens to insist that this 
session of Congress enact the legislation nec- 
essary to restore health to our cities. 

The nation can no longer ignore the in- 
tolerable conditions of life which cripple too 
many of our fellow citizens and induce the 
widespread discontent and disorder which 
have erupted year after year, warning 
America that it is not meeting its responsi- 
bilities to its own people. 

The Urban Coalition, broadly representa- 
tive of American business, labor, religion, 
civil rights and local government, pledges its 
firm and continued support for a re-ordering 
of national priorities and a commitment of 
national resources equal to meeting these 
responsibilities. The substantial number of 
communities forming counterpart Urban 
Coalitions all over the country is strong 
evidence that the citizens of our urban areas 
share the Urban Coalition’s concern and its 
commitment. With the commitment of its 
citizens this nation has the capacity now to 
resolve its urban problems. 

We call upon the Congress, the Admin- 
istration and the nation to move without 
delay on urban programs. The Administra- 
tion’s Open Housing legislation should be 
enacted into law now. 

Definite steps should be taken now to as- 
sure government-generated employment to 
every citizen able and willing to work but 
unable to find private employment. 

The Administration’s Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act and Juvenile Delinquency 
amendments were drastically altered in the 
House of Representatives last year to channel 
the programs and funds through a state plan- 
ning and allocation process which would 
delay and frustrate their effectiveness. The 
original Administration version of these bills 
should be passed by the Senate so as to 
mount an efficient and effective attack on the 
root causes of violence, crime and delin- 
quency coupled with the development of im- 
proved local law enforcement. 

A supplementary appropriation bill should 
be immediately introduced and enacted to 
fund fully the President’s anti-poverty pro- 
grams as authorized for this fiscal year. 

Programs for low and moderate income 
housing, urban development, model cities, 
mass transportation and community facili- 
ties should be extended, expanded and ade- 
quately funded now. 

The repressive welfare program amend- 
ments enacted last year, penalizing children 
born into one-parent homes and shifting the 
financing burden to local government, should 
be repealed immediately. 

We know these legislative aims are more 
easily stated than accomplished. But we also 
know the needs are massive and urgent, and 
the hour is late. We pledge our full support 
for the legislative action required and ask 
the help of Congress and the nation. 


Homeownership 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years, our Nation has shown great wis- 
dom in fostering and enacting legisla- 
tion which has encouraged homeowner- 
ship. Tens of millions of families across 
the land have become homeowners. The 
percentage of American families owning 
their own homes has risen from 41 per- 
cent in 1940 to about 66 percent recently. 

Homes and homeownership have sig- 
nificant values for the owners and the 
community. It instills in men a pride of 
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having a physical stake in the locality— 
and in the Nation. It produces in the 
owner a greater interest in the well-being 
and character of the community. And, 
for the community, a large percentage of 
homeowners makes for stable living con- 
ditions. 

Since the early housing legislation in 
the 1930’s to the present, we in this body 
of Congress have recognized the validity 
of these propositions and have taken 
many steps to enable those of modest in- 
comes to attain homeownership. You 
know the institutions that have been de- 
veloped to provide for it—the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and others. 

In this session of Congress, we will 
have the opportunity to expand the 
horizon of homeownership even further. 
The President has called for legislation 
to enable 100,000 low-income families to 
buy or repair their own homes through 
an interest payment program. 

We must continue the sound course 
of previous Congresses and vote to pro- 
vide the needed additions to American 
homeownership. The President’s recom- 
mendations deserve our favorable action. 


AFL-CIO Executive Council Urges Repeal 
of Restrictive Welfare Amendments 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I was pleased 
to read this morning that the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council has called for the re- 
peal of the restrictive welfare provisions 
which were unwisely adopted last ses- 
sion as amendments to the social security 
increase. In the well-chosen words of 
the AFL-CIO resolution, these amend- 
ments “punish the poor for their own 
poverty.” 

I have introduced legislation, H.R. 
14609, to repeal these regressive curbs, 
and I urge that this House give top 
priority to its consideration. 

The article from the Washington Post 
of February 26 follows: 

LABOR LEADERS ASK REPEAL OF WELFARE 

CURBS 

Miami BEACH, FLA., February 25.—Labor 
leaders, accusing Congress of “punishing the 
poor for their own poverty,” called today for 
repeal of a new Federal requirement that 
thousands of mothers take job training or 
lose welfare payments for their children. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council also de- 
manded that Congress cancel a scheduled 
July 1 freeze on the number of children eli- 
gible for Federal aid to dependent children. 

“This freeze will take its toll in the hunger 
and misery of millions of needy children,” 
the AFL-CIO leaders said in a statement. 

They also called for repeal of the “man in 
the house” rule, banning welfare payments 
to families with able-bodied males. Federal- 
state welfare payments should be made “to 
families with a jobless father living in the 
home, while maintaining the requirement 
for fathers to accept suitable employment or 
training,” the council said. 

It urged action on pending legislation to 
remove the welfare restrictions that were 
written into the 1967 Social Security Act. 
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Alarming Weaknesses in Vocational 
Education Programs 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a report which was prepared by the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, “The Bridge Be- 
tween Man and His Work.” Quite frankly, 
I was alarmed by what I read. This report 
documents very graphically that the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 has thus 
far proven to be a dream that never came 
true. 

A prime objective of this act was to 
offer programs to all groups in the com- 
munity instead of selected occupations. 
The council's report says that a few starts 
were made but that very few of these pro- 
grams were aimed at the alleviation of 
critical manpower shortages. Instead, the 
major emphasis was given to continuing 
existing programs. The most traditional 
of these have been agriculture and home 
economics. I certainly do not want to 
belittle the importance of these. How- 
ever, I do want to point out that, if the 
Congress had wanted to do no more than 
continue these programs, we would not 
have felt the need to stipulate that the 
purpose of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 was to offer programs to all 
groups. 

Another major objective of this act 
was to initiate programs which would 
serve the youth of the Nation who have 
special needs. The council report states 
that this area of work remains almost 
completely untouched. The report states 
further that there has been a very severe 
lack of leadership on the part of both 
State and Federal officialdom in pro- 
grams in this area and that these people 
have proven themselves to be unable to 
translate ideas from the drawing board 
into reality. Certainly, this failure has 
meant the loss of a great amount of re- 
search and development dollars. In addi- 
tion, the council’s report states that there 
has been a noticeable lack of any com- 
prehensive study of individual programs 
with a view toward either curtailing or 
redirecting them when they are not 
doing the job. I believe this report should 
be required reading for anyone who 
wants to get a good picture of how the 
best intentions of the Congress can be 
subverted by those who are more in- 
terested in doing things the easy way 
rather than carrying out the active and 
ambitious program which the Congress 
envisioned. 

The persons served least well by our 
society and by our education and train- 
ing system are those who are out of 
school and under the age of 20, Gradu- 
ates of the general high school curricu- 
lum, graduates of the college preparatory 
curriculum who did not go to college, and 
graduates of the many vocational cur- 
riculums which have lost touch with the 
world of employment have nearly as 
many problems as the people whom we 
label as dropouts. 
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It is becoming increasingly difficu‘t for 
persons under 20 to get a job. Equally de- 
moralizing is the fact that the employ- 
ment which they can get is often tem- 
porary and usually low paying. The pros- 
pect for young persons in the future is 
even more bleak, for the employment of 
youths is bound to become more and more 
difficult. 

We have begun to see some of the ex- 
plosive social consequences of a large 
group of unemployed and underemployed 
youths between the ages of 16 and 20. 
They have been heavily involved in the 
urban riots, and in rural and urban areas 
alike, they are responsible for far more 
than their share of crime and vandalism. 
Costs of their depredations are astro- 
nomical in terms of property values, and 
the costs of human suffering are incal- 
culable. 

The only practical solution seems to 
be to keep youths occupied with worth- 
while activities until they are ready for 
employment. For many persons in this 
group, the best place is school. Yet this 
is the group that the current vocational 
education system is serving least. Such 
remedial and antipoverty programs as 
those provided under the Manpower 
Training and Development Act and the 
Job Corps can currently enroll only tens 
of thousands when hundreds of thou- 
sands need help. 

Special attention to those with “aca- 
demic, socioeconomic, and other handi- 
caps” was one of the new directions of 
the 1963 Vocational Education Act, but 
as indicated above, this has not been 
among its accomplishments. Fragmen- 
tary information suggests, and experi- 
ence confirms that vocational students 
tend to be below other students in general 
capability. Yet, too often the better 
schools attempt to upgrade their student 
bodies and enhance their prestige, not by 
providing special help to those who need 
it, but by actually eliminating such stu- 
dents with more stringent requirements. 

In more than a few school systems, 
vocational education serves as a dump- 
ing ground for academic misfits. In 
others, where vocational education has 
a strong voice in policy determination, it 
tends to reject these misfits, so that they 
are placed in the “general” curriculum 
which really prepares them for nothing. 
As a general rule, the academically able 
students are selected for vocational edu- 
cation but the least able are rejected. 
These able students are the very ones 
which employers seek for industrial 
training programs. The students who are 
left out are those with low motivation 
and poor preparation, though these are 
two of the handicaps which vocational 
education copes with the best. Voca- 
tional education places an enormous 
amount of stress on doing, and provides 
strong motivation to learn those aca- 
demic skills which are needed for occu- 
pational success. Through vocational 
education, many students learn for the 
first time that reading, arithmetic, and 
report writing have utility in the real 
world. 

Our efforts in the field of vocational 
education have been highly successful in 
the past. More than nine out of 10 stu- 
dents who completed vocational school 
and post high school programs in 1966 
and who wanted jobs were employed 
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full time in October 1966. About 80 per- 
cent were working in a field which was 
directly related to the field in which 
they were trained. Slightly over one- 
third of the students completing these 
programs were not available for work 
either because they entered the Armed 
Forces, continued school full time, were 
unable to work, or did not want to work. 
The number of students continuing 
school full time indicates that vocational 
education can be a steppingstone for 
additional training as well as immediate 
employment. In fact, the trend over the 
last few years is for an increasing per- 
centage of vocational education gradu- 
ates to continue their education. 

Even though past efforts have been 
successful, we certainly must not stand 
pat on our past accomplishments as the 
Council report indicates we have. I cer- 
tainly concur with the recommendations 
of the Council concerning the future 
course which vocational education should 
take. These recommendations are: first, 
a substantial portion of vocational edu- 
cation funds must be reserved for the 
hard-to-reach and hard-to-teach; sec- 
ond, admission requirements for voca- 
tional education must be based on an 
ability to succeed in a field of work, 
rather than on academic grades or rank 
in class; third, the general curriculum 
as it is now in effect must be revised 
or in some cases abolished. It promises 
in effect to prepare students for life and 
in reality, prepares them for nothing. 

I have long advocated the curtailment 
of nonessential Government expendi- 
tures. However, I consider our expendi- 
tures for vocational education to be very 
essential provided they are used effec- 
tively. Hearings are now being held on 
a bill which would amend and strengthen 
the 1963 act. I urge all my colleagues to 
read the Advisory Council’s report. It 
will provide some excellent background 
material on the problems and successes 
vocational education has achieved as well 
as what measures may be needed in the 
future to better our efforts in this vital 
area of education. 


Antifarmer Activities of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 8 months I have been investi- 
gating the farflung, vastly lucrative, 
antifarmer activities of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. For years the 
AFBF has, without the knowledge and al- 
ways at the expense of the American 
farmer, been enlarging both its influ- 
ence and its coffer in an attempt to play 
both sides of the fence in the game 
called, “Let’s fleece the farmer.” For 
the most part they have been success- 
ful—or at least, they have been success- 
ful until recently. Gradually, the Amer- 
ican farmer is realizing that he is being 
deceived. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently received a 
letter from a farmer in Francesville, 
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Ind., explaining his feelings about this 
organization. He makes very clear what 
the Farm Bureau means when it refers 
to “grassroots” support. 

My only disagreement with Mr. Howat 
is that he believes the AFBF was once 
mindful of the interests of the American 
farmer, while all of the material uncoy- 
ered in my investigation points to the 
contrary. My investigation shows that 
the Farm Bureau is not now and never 
was a farm organization. It was or- 
ganized in the early 20th century by 
the Binghamton, N.Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Lackawanna Railroad to 
preserve the advantages to business in 
its relations with farmers—and it has 
continued to be true to this ideology to 
the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I place Mr. Howat’s let- 
ter in the Recorp at this point: 


Howat SEED Corn Oo., 
Francesville, Ind., February 21, 1968. 
Hon, Jor RESNICK, 
House of Representatives, 
House Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have read with in- 
terest your criticisms of the Farm Bureau 
officers and policies. I was raised on the farm 
and started farming in 1930. I have watched 
the Farm Bureau since its start in 1919 and 
have been interested in it. I have written this 
brief evaluation of it which I hope you may 
find interesting. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas Howat. 

In the February issue of the Farm Bu- 
reau’s magazine, “Hoosier Farmer”, National 
President Schuman said, “Now is the time to 
put an end to all Government farm pro- 
grams.” At this time of low farm prices, such 
a policy would be disastrous. 

The orthodox opinion in a free economy is 
that supply and demand determines the 
price. Therefore the five percent of diverted 
acres in 1967 should slightly strengthen the 
present prices. The present low prices are in- 
fluencing farmers to divert fifteen per cent of 
their acreage in 1968 and the A.S.CS. sign 
up is much higher. A fifteen percent of di- 
verted acres this year should raise farm 
prices. I would like to know why Mr. Schu- 
man advocates 100 percent of agricultural 
production and no national agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The Farm Bureau is rich but dead. It is 
operated by two percent of its membership, 
whom I will call the wheelhorses. The rest 
of the members are completely indifferent 
to it. The members do not know or care how 
the Farm Bureau is governed. 

My father and I have been members of the 
Farm Bureau for forty-eight years. He was 
very active in it and did quite a lot of orga- 
nization work for it. It was just recently that 
I discovered how the Farm Bureau is gov- 
erned. The Farm Bureau is only able to bring 
in two to four percent of its membership to 
a meeting. So in my township, with almost 
one hundred members, we will have two to 
four farmers per meeting, So three townships 
will meet together, bringing in the families 
and having refreshments and entertainment. 
Only the most trivial of business details are 
ever mentioned and no issues or policies are 
ever discussed. 

The Farm Bureau is governed by a system 
of delegates, which allows the wheelhorses 
and the state and national officers in com- 
plete control. The wheelhorses put on vig- 
orous membership drives because part of 
the membership fee stays in the township 
and county for officers expenses and re- 
freshments. The wheel horses complain that 
they cannot get any attendance at meetings 
and not even any attendance with refresh- 
ments. The membership of the Farm Bureau 
is completely indifferent to its activities. 
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In the September Farm Bureau township 
meetings, the wheelhorses appoint them- 
selves delegates to the annual Farm Bureau 
County organization meeting. These official 
delegates have received ideas for resolutions 
from their national and state officers speeches 
and messages. These resolutions are dis- 
cussed and adopted and delegates are ap- 
pointed to the district official meeting. These 
resolutions are all non-controversial and 
trivial and carefully screened by the reso- 
lution committee. All delegates and resolu- 
tions are in complete agreement with the 
official Farm Bureau Policy. The state and 
national officers receive back the resolu- 
tions they suggested and wanted and loudly 
proclaim that the grass roots has spoken. 

The National Consumers Council is the 
lobbying and publicity organizations for the 
large food processors and chain stores. They 
have elected Mr. Schuman to be their presi- 
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dent and official spokesman. As such he is 
hired by the farmers’ enemies to work against 
the farmers’ interests. He and his associates 
are a fifth column working against the 
farmers’ interests. 

In my opinion, the enemies of the farm- 
ers are: the grain trade, the milk trust, the 
meat packers, the soybean processors, the 
chain stores, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

These enemies of the farmers make their 
profits from low farm prices and a high 
volume of production, Their highly organized 
bargaining strength is stronger than the 
forces of supply and demand. So they plunder 
the farmer ruthlessly and disasterously. Pres. 
Schuman cannot see the activities of these 
enemies of the farmers. He very glibly blames 
Pres. Johnson for the farmers’ low prices. 
President Johnson is a liberal and these 
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farmers’ enemies are determined conserva- 
tives. 

The labor union leaders have always sup- 
ported the agricultural programs, They fear 
that a agricultural depression will ultimately 
cause a national depression with widespread 
unemployment and bankruptcy. 

The Farm Bureau is very rich. It owns 
many business interests: local and terminal 
elevators, feed mills, petroleum and fertilizer 
plants. It owns a large insurance company, 
which owns stock in chain stores, railroads, 
and many manufacturing plants and finance 
companies. 

The present Farm Bureau leaders have 
drifted far from their membership and their 
purpose. The present rejection by the farm- 
ers of the Farm Bureau is well deserved. The 
Farm Bureau needs to make a complete 
change in their personnel and policies. 


SENATE—Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord and Master of us all, O Thou who 
dost speak to us in the quietness, with 
minds burdened for the Nation and for 
the world, we turn to Thee in this baffling 
hour, praying that in this fear-haunted 
earth, the flame of our faith may not 
grow dim. Unworthy though we are, 
Thou hast made us keepers for our day 
of the holy torch of freedom the Found- 
ing Fathers kindled with their lives. 

We would share that sacred fire until 
tyranny everywhere is consumed and 
thus all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. 

By a vision of Thy eternal kingdom, 
whose sun never sets, give us the inner 
strength to serve the present age. By 
Thine enabling grace may the ruling 
passions and the deepest desires of those 
who here are called to serve the entire 
N be worthy for the facing of this 

ur. 


Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness pitying see, 

O make our hearts thy dwelling place, 
And worthier Thee. 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, February 26, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


AGRICULTURE—MESSAGE FROM 

THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 267) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 


from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The farm was here before the factory. 
It was the promise of productive land 

that pushed our people westward, and 

America was built on a foundation of 

farms and ranches supplying the food 

and fiber for a bountiful and restless 

Nation. 

It was the farmer’s qualities—his hard 
work and perseverance, his independ- 
ence and initiative—which gave strength 
to a Nation’s character. 

Agriculture, our first industry, remains 
our greatest. It is the vital center of our 
economy—fueling our industry and com- 
merce, feeding our people and the hun- 
gry of the world. 

—Almost 18 million Americans work 
at growing our crops, processing 
them and shipping them to market, 
and supplying our farmers. 

—Americans spend $125 billion yearly 
for the products of our agriculture— 
which brings the family the most 
nourishing food in the world, at a 
modest share of its income. 

he harvest of one out of every four 
acres moves into foreign markets. 
Last year American farm exports 
set a new record—$6.8 billion. 

Millions of people in other lands live 
today because of food grown and 
shipped from American farms. 

—Agricultural technology, combined 
with modern machinery, seeds, and 
fertilizers, has revolutionized pro- 
duction. Each farmer today grows 
enough food for 40 persons, com- 
pared to only 10 thirty years ago. 

But the American farmer, who helped 
to build America’s prosperity, still does 
not fully—or fairly—share in it. 

While retail food prices have risen in 
recent years, the prices the farmer re- 
ceives have actually declined 9 percent 
in the past two decades. 

Too many rural communities have 
been by-passed in the climb to abun- 
dance, the poverty of its people standing 
in 3 contrast to the wealth of the 
1 > 

FA THE RECORD TO DATE 

Farm-led and farm-fed, the depres- 

sion of the 1930's plunged American agri- 


culture into its darkest hour. The plight 
of the farmer was intolerable—five cent 
cotton and 20 cent corn, failure and 
foreclosure. 

Out of those grim days, as the Nation 
regained strength, the basic principles of 
a national farm policy evolved, guiding 
the farmer’s recovery. Through conser- 
vation and credit, price stabilization and 
research, a partnership with government 
grew. It was a new concept, but it rested 
on an honored American tradition—that 
the Nation’s strength lies in independent, 
land-owning farmers and ranchers. 

When Franklin Roosevelt signed the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938—30 
years ago this month—he could tell 
America: “By experience we have 
learned what must be done to assure 
agriculture a fair share of an increasing 
national income, to provide consumers 
with abundant supplies of food and fiber, 
to stop waste of soil, and to reduce the 
gap between huge surpluses and dis- 
astrous shortages.” 

The farmer rose to the challenge of the 
time as he fed and clothed America’s 
victorious armies of World War Il—and, 
in its aftermath, fed a war-ravaged 
world. 

But in the middle fifties the farmer 
fell victim to his own progress and to 
government indifference. Production in- 
creased while Federal programs faltered. 
Asa result: 

—Farm income from 1952 to 1960 
dropped by almost 20%. Farmers 
netted 82 ½ billion less per year than 
in 1952. 

—Farm surpluses swelled. By 1960, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had 
accumulated over $8 billion in 
stocks. 

—Exports, a major source of farm in- 
come, failed to keep pace with rising 
production. 

While farm programs cost the tax- 
payer more, farmers received less and 
less. 

These were bitter disappointments— 
and from them we learned much. They 
led to the constructive programs of the 
sixties which have already shown these 
signs of progress: 

Today, net income per farm is 55% 

higher than at the beginning of the 
decade. 
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—1966 set an all time record for gross 
farm income and net income per 
farm. 

—1967 produced the second highest 
per farm income in two decades, even 
after a disappointing price drop. 

—Exports soared to a record $6.8 bil- 
lion last year, up 51% from 1960. 

—Price-depressing surpluses in most 
commodities have been eliminated. 
Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
vestments are down $4.5 billion from 
1960. Inventories are below $1 bil- 
lion for the first time since 1953. 

THE PROBLEM TODAY 
But as significant as these achieve- 
ments are, their importance to the 
farmer is diminished by the realities he 
faces: 

—His income lags. It is less than two- 
thirds the per capita income of the 
city dweller. 

—His production costs are rising, and 
he is trapped in a vicious price-cost 
squeeze. 

—For most commodities, he has no 
practical means of tailoring his out- 
put to total demand. Now he grows 
his crop or raises his livestock—and 
hopes for a good market. If that 
market does not come, he will not 
receive a fair price for the fruits of 
his toil. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED 


Much will be required to assure the 
farmer his fair and full share of Ameri- 
ca’s abundance. 

First, we must reinforce the partner- 
ship between the farmer and his Govern- 
ment. 

Like any sound businessman, the agri- 
cultural producer seeks a fair return for 
his efforts and his risks. Yet, because of 
the individual nature of his operation he 
does not have the means to assure this 
return. It is here that he needs the help- 
ing hand of his Government. 

That partnership works to the benefit 
of all. For the prosperity of the farmer is 
of concern to all—from the factory 
worker who makes the tools and ma- 
chines the farmer buys, to the family 
who buys the food and fiber the farmer 
grows, and to the whole economy which 
is strengthened by a steady flow of farm 
income. 

Second, we must seek out new ways 
to solve an old problem—overproduction, 
the consequence of the American farm- 
er’s enormous capacity to produce far 
more food than we are able to consume. 
For more than thirty years we have tried 
to balance supply and demand, to shatter 
the income-depressing cycle of glut and 
scarcity. 

We have not yet succeeded in reaching 
that difficult goal—but in recent years 
we have made great strides. The founda- 
tion for progress is now in place with the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, That 
Act gives us the machinery to tailor 
production to demand, to produce the 
right kind of food—at the right time—in 
the right amounts. 

We are learning to operate that new 
machinery more skillfully now in coop- 
eration with farmers and their organiza- 
tions. 

Still, more is needed to reach the farm- 
er’s just goal of parity of income—a fair 
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return for his labor, management and 
investment, 

I believe 1968 can be the year in which 
we move closer than ever before to that 
elusive goal. It can be a year of decision 
for the American farmer. 

I propose a 7-point plan to bring new 
prosperity to rural America. 

1. Permanent extension of the farm- 
er’s basic charter—the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. 

2. Continuation of the Food for Free- 
dom Program through 1971. 

3. Creation of a National Food Bank— 
a security reserve of wheat, feed grains 
and soybeans to protect the consumer 
against food scarcity and the farmer 
against falling prices. 

4. New bargaining authority for the 
farmer, to give him a stronger voice in 
setting terms and conditions for the sale 
of his products. 

5. Stronger regulatory programs to 
guard the farmer against fraud in the 
market place. 

6. Aid and hope for the small farmer. 

7. Continued revitalization of Amer- 
ica’s rural heartland by improving men’s 
lives through decent housing, better jobs, 
and more rapid community development. 

Taken together, these measures can 
hasten the day when the men and wom- 
en who grow our food can share more 
fully in the abundance they help to 
create. 

THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 


The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
is the backbone of our support for the 
farmer. 

For the first time, it recognized that 
stabilizing the market supply of our 
basic. commodities—wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton—is a continuing, 
not a temporary, problem, 

—It established price supports at 
near-world levels for these major 
commodities—with payments to 
stabilize incomes and acreage al- 
lotment programs to prevent sur- 
pluses from piling up. 

—It provided the flexibility to adjust 
the farmer’s production to meet do- 
mestic needs, export demand and 
projected shipments under the Food 
for Freedom Program, 

Two years after its passage, the Act 
faced a severe test. Larger wheat and 
feed grain allotments for 1967 crops set 
under the Act were followed by a series 
of unforeseen events: world-wide 
bumper crops, smaller total demand— 
and lower prices for the farmer. These 
are the uncertainties to which every esti- 
mate—involving millions of acres, mil- 
lions of tons of food and the variability 
of weather—is subject, 

Those events of 1967 once more 
spurred the old cry: “get the government 
out of agriculture.” 

But the 1965 Act did not fail the 
farmer. 

Direct payments under the Act pro- 
vided the margin between profit and loss 
for many producers: an additional 48 
cents for each bushel of wheat, 15 cents 
for each pound of cotton, 20 cents for 
each bushel of corn. 

To terminate the 1965 Act would bring 
catastrophe and ruin to many farmers. 

Cash prices to the farmer would fall— 
and there would be no government pay- 
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ments to cushion the impact. Farm in- 
come could drop by as much as one- 
third back to 1959 levels. 

Wheat prices would drop to about 
$1.10 a bushel—compared with the 
1967 blend price of $1.89, including 
the wheat certificate. 

Corn prices would drop to about 75 
cents a bushel, compared with a 
blend price of $1.30 in 1967. 

—Cotton would sell for 18 cents a 
pound, compared with 42 cents in 
1967 with price support payments. 

— With lower grain prices, livestock 
supplies would soon overburden the 
market so that livestock prices would 
decline by at least 10%. 

Certainly the Act can be improved. 
Suggestions to strengthen it should be 
carefully reviewed. But it must be con- 
tinued. 

This should be permanent legislative 
authority. The need for price protection 
will not end in one—or two—or even the 
four years provided in the 1965 Act. 

While the Congress may choose to 
modify these programs in future years, 
the farmer should not run the risk of 
sudden termination of this vital protec- 
tion. Only permanent authority will as- 
sure that he is never the innocent victim 
of a program lapse. 

Although the Act does not expire until 
1969, it should be extended this year. Be- 
fore this Congress adjourns, the 1969 
wheat program must be announced. And 
before Congress meets in 1969, final year 
programs for all the other commodities 
under the current Act must be an- 
nounced. 

The agricultural producer, like all 
prudent businessmen, should be in a po- 
sition to make his plans well in advance. 

To postpone consideration of this vital 
legislation until next year would create 
grave risks for the American farmer. 

I recommend that the Congress begin 
hearings at the earliest possible date to 
extend the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM 

The clock continues to tick in the de- 
veloping nations—as the shadow of hun- 
ger threatens to turn into a nightmare 
of famine. 

That awesome problem has long sum- 
moned America’s attention. Since World 
War II, we have helped meet world food 
needs with contributions from the store- 
house of our agricultural abundance. 

In 1966, I proposed that the United 
States lead the world in a war against 
hunger. At that time, I asked the Con- 
gress to join in a new and concerted food 
aid program—Food for Freedom. Two 
years of achievement show that the pro- 
gram was wise as well as compassionate: 

—The bounty from America’s farm- 
lands and granaries has rescued 
millions of people from the brink of 
starvation. 

—Developing nations are helping 
themselves through national policies 
centering on agricultural develop- 
ment. 

—Sales are now shifting from foreign 
currencies to dollars. This repayment 
trend will improve our own balance 
of payments. 

—Food shipments are creating future 
overseas markets for the products of 
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our farms and our industry, as the 
economies of developing nations 
grow stronger. 

This lifeline of hope to the needy of 
the world cannot be withdrawn. The Food 
for Freedom Program expires at the end 
of this year. 

I recommend that the Congress con- 
tinue the Food for Freedom Program for 
three more years—to December 31, 1971. 

As before, our efforts must be rooted 
in self-help. Aid that does not encourage 
the maximum effort of each nation to 
feed its own people is illusory—and a de- 
ception to those who receive it. 

Our efforts must also continue to be 
grounded in world cooperation, because 
hunger is a world problem which must be 
met by many nations. 

The Kennedy Round turned that prin- 
ciple to action as other nations joined 
the United States in the International 
Grains Agreement. 

I recently asked the Senate to approve 
that Agreement. It calls for a three-year 
program of food aid. Participating na- 
tions have agreed to supply 4.5 million 
tons of grain annually. The U.S. share— 
1.9 million tons—will be met as part of 
the Food for Freedom Program. 

The Grains Agreement is good news 
for the American farmer. It provides new 
insurance against falling wheat prices. 
And it builds new cash customers for 
his products. 

I again urge the Senate to ratify the 
International Grains Agreement at the 
earliest possible time. 

SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE—A NATIONAL 
FOOD BANK 

When the talk is of farm surpluses, 
the term “food scarcity” has an unrealis- 
tic ring. Yet even America is not com- 
pletely immune from a natural disaster 
or some other emergency that could im- 
peril our food supply. 

America’s food stocks are also affected 
by another factor—our humane response 
to the hardship and hunger that may 
strike other nations. 

In the light of these contingencies, we 
must develop a national food strategy 
to assure that: 

—Production is sufficient to meet do- 

mestic needs. 

Additional production is scaled to 
meet requirements for exports and 
food aid shipments. 

—A security reserve is on hand to pro- 
tect against unforeseen emergencies 
or variations between production es- 
timates and actual need. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
and the Food for Freedom Program pro- 
vide a solid basis for this national strat- 
egy. Acreage allotments established un- 
der the 1965 Act are based on anticipated 
domestic consumption and foreign de- 
mand. Food for Freedom shipments fur- 
nished an important part of that total 
demand. 

But, as we have learned, no system of 
estimates can be precise. Searing winds, 
drought and flood can deplete produc- 
tion quickly and cause scarcity. And as 
we have also learned, surplus stocks— 
even when temporary—can depress the 
farmer’s income. 

What America needs is a National 
Food Bank—where deposits can be made 
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in time of plenty, and withdrawals in 
time of shortage. 

Last year, legislation was introducted 
to create such a Bank—a Security Re- 
serve of wheat, feed grains, and soy- 
beans. Hearings have been held in both 
Houses. 

I urge the Congress to complete con- 
sideration of this important legislation 
at the earliest possible date. This Admin- 
istration will continue its strong support 
of a measure which includes these 
principles: 

—The establishment of a reserve 
owned by farmers through strength- 
ened reseal provisions in the price 
support program. The farmer would 
control sales from a part of this re- 
serve, but some of these stocks would 
be held under long-term arrange- 
ments for emergency use, 

Authority for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to purchase an additional 
reserve at market prices. It should 
not be necessary for prices to drop 
to the support levels to add to the re- 
serve stocks held by the government. 

—Insulation of this food bank from 
the commercial market. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should not sell 
reserve stocks at less than parity 
adjusted for government payments. 

A National Food Bank can provide im- 
portant protection for all Americans. 

The farmer will not have to bear the 
burden of depressed prices when 
production exceeds current needs. 

The consumer will be protected from 
unanticipated food scarcity. 

The government will have a reserve 
stock cushion“ in making acreage 
allotment decisions, and in respond- 
ing to international emergencies. 

FARMER BARGAINING POWER 


Government programs for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, or other basic commodi- 
ties strengthen the bargaining power of 
participating farmers. Under the loan 
program with its recently expanded re- 
seal privileges, the farmer can hold his 
crop for a better market. 

But items which provide 60 percent of 
gross farm income—including livestock, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables—are not 
covered by Government price support 
and payment programs. 

The producer sells these commodities 
for what the market will bear. 

This is fair enough—if the farmer has 
the power to bargain effectively with 
those to whom he sells. But he does not. 

—There are millions of farmers and 
their power is diffused and frag- 
mented. In contrast, the distributors 
and processors who buy the farmer’s 
products are relatively few and well 
organized. 

—Farmers do not have the means to 
tailor carefully their production to 
market demands. If they produce too 
much, they have little hope for a de- 
cent price at market time. 

Most businessmen can set a price for 
their goods. Most farmers must sell 
their products for “what they can 
get.” 

In some ways, government action helps 
the farmer to bargain for better terms in 
the market place. Government pur- 
chases under Section 32, Food Stamp, 
School Lunch, Milk, and commodity dis- 
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tribution programs create additional de- 
mand—and even out over supplies which 
could depress prices. 

Still, the Government is—and can be— 
a customer for only a fraction of the 
total market. 

The fact remains that the farmer does 
not have the bargaining power he 
needs—he still does not have the ability 
to price his products for a fair profit. 

Some farmers—in cooperatives and 
marketing associations—have found that 
their collective voice is far stronger than 
individual efforts. They have utilized 
marketing orders and marketing con- 
tracts to achieve higher prices and bet- 
ter terms of sale. 

They are the pioneers. 

Now thousands of other farmers are 
beginning to think about farmer bar- 
gaining. 

They seek an end to the frustration 
caused by their lack of bargaining power. 

They see the opportunities for lower 
costs and better prices through market 
organization and coordination of supply. 

They know the value of transforming 
haphazard farm production into steady 
flows of products of uniform quality— 
fitted to the needs of our modern food 
industry. 

Several months ago, I directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to study the var- 
ious bargaining and marketing tools 
available to agricultural producers. 

I asked agricultural economists and 
other experts from outside the govern- 
ment to participate in this effort. The 
farm organizations have taken leading 
roles in advancing bargaining tech- 
niques. 

It is now time for the Congress to join 
this effort. 

I urge the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Agriculture to hold hearings this 
session on the various means of strength- 
ening farmer bargaining power in the 
market place. 

Among the issues the hearings should 
consider are these: 

—Will bargaining efforts be equally 

effective for all commodities? 

What kind of bargaining unit should 
farmers establish? 

—For what should farmers bargain? 
Better price? Uniform quality? 
Other terms of sale? 

—Should the bargaining unit be able 
to limit marketing or production to 
meet bargaining objectives? If so, 
how should these limitations be ad- 
ministered or enforced? 

One matter is clear. The government 
may act as an advisor, or it may serve 
as an umpire. But the plan must be de- 
signed for farmers to use if they choose. 
It cannot be forced upon them. Under 
any proposal, farmers must make their 
own decisions and control their own 
destinies. 

Upon completion of these studies and 
the Congressional hearings, we will 
make specific recommendations for 
action. 

FRAUDULENT PRACTICES 

Fraudulent and deceptive practices sap 
the vitality of our economy. In the case 
of the farmer, they impose special haz- 
ards and handicaps. Wherever these 
practices are found, they must be rooted 
out. 
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Last week, I was proud to sign a meas- 
ure guarding against fraud and manipu- 
lation in the Nation’s commodity ex- 
changes. 

But there is still unfinished farmer 
protection business before Congress. 

I urge the Congress to modernize the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

This Act is intended to safeguard live- 
stock and poultry producers against cases 
of deceit, fraud and unfair competition. 
The present law has failed to keep pace 
with developments in the livestock and 
poultry industries since the Act was first 
adopted almost half a century ago. 

LIFE IN RURAL AMERICA 

The proposals I have discussed to this 
point are designed to place American 
commercial agriculture on a sounder and 
stronger footing. 

But this is only half the battle. 

For there are thousands of men and 
women in rural America who need a dif- 
ferent kind of help. 

The statistics tell the grim story: 

—Farm employment has fallen by 46% 
between 1950 and 1967. 

Nearly 1.5 million small farmers earn 
less than $5,000 per year. Their re- 
sources are meager and they have 
little to sell. Their existence may 
hang on a thin thread: a few acres 
of tobacco and cotton, an old-age 
pension, and the Food Stamp Pro- 


gram. 

he rate of unemployment and un- 
deremployment in rural America far 
exceeds the national average. 

—10 million people in rural America— 
one in every five falls under the 
poverty line, and millions of families 
live in housing that shames a mod- 
ern nation. 

What promise is there for the share- 
cropper who has been replaced by a 
machine? What new job will open up to 
the 50-year-old farmer who has spent 
his entire life working the soil? What 
future can a young farm boy aspire to, 
when only one out of ten can expect to 
earn a living as a full-time farmer? 

Unprepared and untrained—with no- 
where else to go—they have left the land 
they know and streamed into the teem- 
ing slums of American cities. 

The problem they pose touches us all. 
It is a problem of urban America no less 
than rural America. 

We have long spoken of parity of op- 
portunity for rural Americans. I speak 
now of making that promise a reality. 

It will require action—both long and 
short range. The foundation of that effort 
has been built. 

The war on poverty is quietly trans- 
forming the lives of thousands of 
men and women in rural America. 

Operation Outreach,” launched last 
year, brings 90 Federal programs, 
from health to housing, from educa- 
tion to economic development, to the 
countryside. Under the coordination 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Technical Action Panels organized 
at the regional, state, district and 
county level are assuring that these 
programs turn into effective action 
for the people. 

FOOD STAMPS 

But some people still go hungry in rural 

America. 
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The Food Stamp Program has been an 
effective instrument to supplement the 
purchasing power of low-income families. 
When I signed the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, the program was being tested in 
43 areas, Today, it is operating in over 
850 counties. By early summer, it will 
extend to 1200, providing the basic essen- 
tial of life to over two million needy 
men, women and children. 

I recommend that the 1969 appropria- 
tion authorization for the Food Stamp 
Program be increased from $225 million 
to $245 million. 

THE SMALL FARMER 


Many of our poorest farmers cannot 
leave the farm for other work. They are 
untrained. And they have passed the age 
when job opportunities can open up a 
new life. They are boxed in. 

They cannot “go into something else,” 
for there is no place else to go. But they 
can be aided more effectively—and eco- 
nomically—on the farm. 

I have directed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to focus the full range of the pro- 
grams under his jurisdiction to help the 
small farmer. 

8 am also proposing legislation that 
will: 

Increase funds available to small 
farmers to begin new farm and non- 
farm enterprises; and to provide 
credit to help the farmer to convert 
his land into income producing rec- 
reation areas. 

—Improve the loan program for graz- 
ing associations. 

—Establish a credit program for rural 
cooperatives now ineligible for as- 
sistance from the Banks for Coop- 
eratives or the proverty program. 

I am also asking the Congress to ap- 
propriate additional funds to help low- 
income ranchers, who depend on Nation- 
al Forest lands for much of their livestock 
grazing, and to increase technical assist- 
ance to cooperatives owned by small 
farmers. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Thirty years ago, the lights went on 
across the farmlands of America. Rural 
electrification liberated the farmer and 
his family from the tyranny of darkness. 
Lights, appliances, radios—all the con- 
veniences of modern living—replaced the 
kerosene lamp and the flickering candle. 
Electricity eased the farmer’s burden, 
and brought industry and jobs to rural 
America. 

Rural electrification is a great Ameri- 
can success story. 

We must advance that success and 
bring it up to date by assuring the growth 
of the nation’s rural electrification sys- 
tems in the areas they have been called 
upon to serve. Those systems must have 
access, under fair and reasonable rates, 
to bulk power supplies. In this way, they 
can continue to provide a reliable, un- 
interrupted, and inexpensive flow of elec- 
tricity into America’s farm communities 
“in a par with more populous communi- 

es. 

RURAL HOUSING 

There are places in the hollows and 
small country towns that look as if 
America had never moved forward from 
the grim days of depression. 

Over three million families outside our 
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metropolitan areas live in ramshackle 
and dilapidated dwellings. 

More than half of the Nation’s 6 mil- 
lion substandard housing units are out- 
side our metropolitan areas. 

But our federal housing programs 
have not been able to reach effectively 
enough into those dusty roads of a by- 
passed America. 

I propose that we move now to cor- 
rect this situation. 

First, I have already recommended 
legislation to launch a new program, in 
cooperation with industry and labor, to 
add 6 million new housing units over the 
next 10 years for families with low and 
moderate incomes. 

I am directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to work with the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development in 
bringing this new program to our rural 
areas. 

Much of the necessary assistance can 
be rendered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. For more than three dec- 
ades, it has helped provide home financ- 
ing for rural citizens. 

I want to make certain that the resi- 
dents of rural America participate 
fully in this important housing program. 

Second, I have recommended legisla- 
tion which will: 

—Authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to reduce the interest rates for 
low and moderate income families 
so they can borrow under existing 
rural housing loan programs. 

—Broaden the eligibility for credit 
under the rural housing loan pro- 
gram. 

—Make low-income non-rural resi- 
dents who have jobs in rural areas 
eligible for housing loans, 

Third, I have directed the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to in- 
sure that the rent supplement program 
has maximum impact in rural as well as 
urban areas. 

JOBS AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The rural American displaced by tech- 
nology has a proud heritage of hard work. 
He does not want welfare. He wants a 
job. 

If the jobs are in the cities, men will 
move there. 

Eighteen months ago, in Dallastown, 
Pennsylvania, I said: 

History records a long, hard struggle to 
establish man’s right to go where he pleases 
and to live where he chooses . . We lose that 
freedom when our children are obliged to live 
someplace else if they want a job or if they 
want a decent education. Not just sentiment 
demands that we do more to help our farms 
and rural communities. I think the welfare 
of this Nation demands it. And. .. I think 
the future of the cities of America demands 
it, too. 

Today 70 percent of our people live on 
1 percent of our land. By the turn of the 
century—if present trends continue— 
there will be 240 million Americans living 
in urban areas occupying only 4 percent 
of this great and spacious nation. 

I think we can change this trend by 
setting a goal of full parity of oppor- 
tunity for Rural America, Industry, 
technology and transportation can bring 
jobs to the countryside rather than peo- 
ple to the cities. And government must 

elp. 

In our growing economy, private en- 
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terprise—today—is creating thousands 
of new jobs in the small towns of America. 
We can do more to develop job oppor- 
tunities and to provide assistance to 
those who want work. 

With legislation now on the books, we 
can move to reduce rural underemploy- 
ment and unemployment by the end of 
1968. I have directed: 

Ihe Secretaries of Commerce and 
Agriculture to develop an expanded 
credit program for firms seeking to 
locate new plants in rural areas. 

The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration to give top priority 
to loans for the construction of in- 
dustrial buildings in rural areas. 

—The Secretary of Labor to extend 
work training and job counseling 
programs. With the Census Bureau, 
he will undertake regular surveys of 
labor market conditions in rural 
areas. 

—The Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to co- 
ordinate expanded area-wide man- 
power planning, and concerted edu- 
cation and training services. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to 
help finance the creation of addi- 
tional community centers where the 
rural resident can have access to all 
the programs designed to help him 
and his family. 

—The Secretary of Labor to extend the 
Concentrated Employment Program, 
which brings together a wide range 
of manpower and related services in 
selected geographical areas, to an 
additional 70 areas—35 of them 
rural. 

In addition, I have recommended legis- 
lation which would provide training 
facilities—and temporary housing during 
training—to enable low-income rural 
residents prepare for improved employ- 
ment opportunities. 

But jobs alone are not enough to make 
the countryside more livable and more 
convenient for rural Americans. What is 
needed is a restoration of rural-urban 
balance—a balance that assures rural 
America its full, fair share of educational, 
economic, social and cultural oppor- 
tunity. 

To help accomplish this, I recommend 
that the Congress: 

Increase Federal programs to assist 
rural communities in building mod- 
ern water and sewer systems. 

—Extend the period of eligibility for 
grants for comprehensive water and 
sewer projects. 

—Authorize recreation projects in Re- 
source Conservation and Develop- 
ment areas. 

—Appropriate funds for ten new 
multi-county, multi-purpose Re- 
source Conservation and Develop- 
ment areas during Fiscal 1969. This 
will give the Nation fifty-one such 
areas, encompassing 100 million 
acres. 

In addition, I urge the Congress to 
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take action on two important measures 
pending before it: 

To finance comprehensive planning 
for groups of rural counties. Such 
planning can help rural communities 
attract business and industry and 
make better use of Federal pro- 
grams. It can help neighboring 
communities pool their resources— 
health, education, training—to meet 
the common needs of their people. 

To provide additional sources of 
financing for rural telephone sys- 
tems. We must continue to build and 
upgrade our telephone systems to 
speed economic development and 
community growth. 

THE SPECIAL NEED 


Our earliest destiny was shaped by 
those who, in Jefferson’s words, “labor in 
the earth.” 

The hand that worked the plow—that 
led the team—that husked the corn— 
was the hand that guided America to its 
greatness. 

The stability and endurance of the 
farmer are a priceless part of our na- 
tion’s heritage. His love of the land ex- 
presses the American dream—that a 
man should be able to shape his own 
destiny with his own hands. 

The American farmer today stands in 
the proud tradition of generations of his 
fathers. 

But he is faced, as no generation be- 
fore him, with the problems of an accel- 
erating technology. It is bringing funda- 
mental and forceful change to the farmer 
and the rural community. 

The farmer and the rural community 
need government’s help, and government 
must respond. 

Since I have been President, I have 
been proud to sign 184 measures designed 
to assist farmers and the rural commu- 
nity. Each of these has filled a special 
need. 

The proposals I have outlined in this 
message continue that vital work. 

This is a total program—one for the 
years ahead as well as for today— 
through which the American farmer can 
claim his place and privilege in the life 
of his Nation. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 27, 1968. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUDGET— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 225) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper was 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the budget of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1968. 

The budget proposes fiscal 1969 appro- 
priations of $609 million. Revenues from 
existing sources will total $371.6 million. 
New taxes will raise an additional $18.9 
million. The proposed Federal payment 
is $83.5 million. The remainder of the 
budget—$135.8 million—represents Fed- 
eral loans for public facilities and com- 
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mitments required today for construc- 
tion costs in subsequent years. 

This budget requests the minimum 
funds necessary to meet the needs of the 
citizens of the Capital of the United 
States. 

Preparation of the budget was begun 
by the outgoing three-commissioner gov- 
ernment. Mayor Walter Washington and 
his Deputy have reviewed it intensively, 
and made modifications in the relatively 
brief time available for this purpose. This 
budget has been considered and amended 
by the District Council after public hear- 
ings. Most significantly, for the first time 
in nearly 100 years, the citizens of the 
District have had the opportunity to 
voice their views on budgetary proposals 
before a city council. 

Through careful and thoughtful devel- 
opment of this budget, the reorganized 
District Government has shown that it 
can conduct the public’s business effi- 
ciently and judiciously with active publie 
participation. This augurs well for 
prompt achievement of the city’s goal of 
self-government. 

The District budget for 1969 requests 
funds to combat the urgent and complex 
problems being experienced by all the 
major cities of our Nation. These prob- 
lems include an increase in the crime 
rate, growing public health needs, traffic 
congestion, educational demands, hous- 
ing shortages, expanding welfare re- 
quirements, spiraling demands for job 
training and employment assistance, and 
air and water pollution. To attack these 
problems, the budget calls for funds to: 

* Strengthen the police, courts, and 
corrections systems, including an in- 
crease in police manpower and mod- 
ernization of police communications 
and data processing equipment. 

Improve the public school system 
and higher education in the District 
of Columbia, including improved in- 
centives to attract and retain first- 
rate teachers, school construction 
and modernization and establish- 
ment of two new public colleges. 

* Improve public health and human 
relations services, including the new 
community health center program. 

* Establish a comprehensive neighbor- 
hood service center by bringing a 
wide range of health, recreation, and 
other social services together for 
residents in their own neighborhood. 

Build recreation centers and pro- 
vide for the vital Summer Enrich- 
ment Program. 

Begin construction of the rapid rail 
transport system and continue con- 
struction of interstate highways. 

Expand programs to combat air and 
water pollution and step up the Dis- 
trict’s rat control efforts. 

These improvements represent the 
first installment of the new District Gov- 
ernment’s promissory note to its citizens. 
Their needs and their expectations are 
great. Their budget—set forth in the 
transmittal letter of the Mayor—is 
sound and realistic and requests urgently 
needed funds. I recommend that the 
Congress approve the District budget and 
revenue measures for fiscal 1969. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1968. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nominaton of James E. Atwood, of Dav- 
enport, Wash., to be U.S. marshal for 
the eastern district of Washington for 
the term of 4 years, vice Daniel T. Don- 
ovan, resigned; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia 
submitting the nomination of Alfred P. 
Love for reappointment as a member of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15131) to amend 
the District of Columbia, Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958 to increase sal- 
aries, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message informed the Senate that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 5, 
Public Law 420, 83d Congress, the Speak- 
er appoints as a member of the Board of 
Directors of Gallaudet College: Mr. 
ZwacH, of Minnesota, to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon, vice Mr. NELSEN, of 
Minnesota, excused. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15131) to amend the 
District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958 to increase sal- 
aries, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IF MORE TROOPS ARE NEEDED, 
SEND THEM FROM EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
American people are beginning to realize 
there has been considerable unproven 
theory in the conduct of this undeclared 
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but large war that is now going on in 
Vietnam. 

Over 1% million men are presently 
engaged in the hostilities which can 
spread any day, in major fashion, to 
those three countries where it is already 
being waged in minor fashion—Laos, 
Cambodia, and Thailand. 

This Government, in all sincerity, felt 
the Tonkin Gulf incident justified mov- 
ing hundreds of thousands of our troops 
into South Vietnam to defend the so- 
called free nations against Communist 
aggression; but now finds it may well 
have run into the strongest force in the 
world today—nationalism. 

In its present effort, the Government 
decided not to emphasize the qualitative 
aspects of airpower and seapower, in fa- 
vor of a quantitative concept recom- 
mended by ground troop advocates; and 
at the same time decided on this “sanc- 
tuary“ concept with respect to all three 
countries that border South Vietnam. 

As a result, we now find ourselves 
bogged down in what for over half a 
century we have attempted to avoid—a 
major conflict on the land mass of Asia. 

Because the Government now also 
finds that the over 500,000 troops cur- 
rently in the Vietnam theater are not 
sufficient, apparently it plans to call 
up additional American youth for service 
in that theater. 

If this defense of the free world against 
aggression is sound, in addition to de- 
fending our own country 10,000 miles 
from home, we are also defending Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, and scores of other 
countries, especially those prosperous 
nations of Europe which the United 
States has worked so hard for over 20 
years to place in that position. 

And what are these latter countries 
contributing to support our effort? The 
answer—not a single combat soldier in 
Vietnam from any of them, despite the 
fact that these same nations have grown 
steadily more prosperous under the um- 
brella of our protection, while our own 
economy, primarily because of the back- 
breaking cost of this Vietnam effort, is 
becoming steadily more mired down with 
increasing fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems. 

In recent days we have been led to 
understand that even more Americans 
will be needed to carry on this unfor- 
tunate war. 

For over a quarter of a century we 
have had 40 percent as much of our Army 
in Europe as we now have in Vietnam. 

I have read carefully every word of 
the 280 single-spaced pages of classified 
testimony which earlier this month the 
Secretary of Defense presented to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. All 
of said testimony is interesting, but some 
of it has an Alice-in-Wonderland ap- 
proach which, to my mind, has little re- 
lationship to reality; and which testi- 
mony makes some of us who have had 
some knowledge in this field over a pe- 
riod apprehensive about the future se- 
curity of the United States. 

A few days ago it was announced that 
the Government now plans to draft grad- 
uate students. That action can only shut 
off a great deal of the knowledge of 
those very sciences which could help us 
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preserve our deterrent capacity against 
the possible real enemy—the Soviet 
Union today, perhaps the Red Chinese 
tomorrow. 

For these reasons, if there is to be a 
decision to send still more troops to this 
ravaged little Asian country, let us send 
the already trained men we have in 
Europe, rather than hastily trained 
youth from this country. 

Perhaps I was the first in Congress to 
recommend a withdrawal of a major per- 
centage of our troops in Europe. When 
working in the executive branch years 
ago we were assured they would be 
needed there for a maximum of 18 
months. 

In any case, and based on the Pen- 
tagon’s own recent figures, if these troops 
in Europe are not utilized, and things in 
Vietnam get worse, there will not be 
much more than a corporal’s guard of 
trained men left in the United States 
to defend this country. 

What could be a greater incentive to 
start a chain of events which in turn 
could bring about the war all of us are so 
anxious to avoid—a nuclear exchange? 

Under these conditions, I for one in- 
tend to work to the end that no money 
be either authorized or appropriated by 
Congress to support more than one 
American division in Europe. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
FANNIN] raised a question yesterday 
about a petition filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board by the Kennecott 
Co. on October 18, 1967. He stated at that 
time that the NLRB usually settled cases 
of this nature in 60 days but that this 
particular petition had been on file for 
over 4 months. He was correct. 

This morning I talked to the NLRB 
and asked the status of this petition. I 
did so because of the statement made by 
the Senator from Arizona and also on 
the basis of telephone calls I had received 
from Anaconda, Mont., vis-a-vis this 
matter. I was advised that the NLRB 
had gotten together all the material nec- 
essary and that this particular petition 
is under very intensive study and that it 
is their hope that it can be disposed of 
some time this week. 

I was further informed that, in the 
opinion of my informant, the decision, 
whatever it might be, would not neces- 
sarily settle the strike but that it might 
“clear the air” so that the parties might 
start negotiating, depending on the type 
of decision rendered by the NLRB, There 
is, of course, the possibility that even 
then it could be and might be referred 
to the courts which would also be time 
consuming. 

In regard to the talks I had with in- 
terested people in Anaconda, they told 
me that they had been informed that 
Kennecott and, perhaps, other copper 
companies would not start talking with 
the union until a decision on this petition 
was reached. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
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commend the distinguished majority 
leader for following through on this very 
important matter which is vital not only 
to my State and his State, but also to the 
Nation. I think that the public interest 
demands that early action be taken by 
the General Counsel. I understand that 
the latter has not acted yet but I am 
hopeful he will do so immediately. I 
think we all realize the tremendous im- 
pact this situation is having on the Na- 
tion today. 

I know the company and the union 
are not bargaining in this particular in- 
stance because of this holdup. I have 
been informed that at a meeting of the 
company and union held on February 
26, the only issue was the union’s com- 
panywide bargaining demand. That was 
yesterday. At this meeting, the union ad- 
vised the company that its company- 
wide bargaining demand would not be 
withdrawn. The company, in turn, ad- 
vised the union that this insistence on 
companywide bargaining was frustrat- 
ing negotiations and made a settlement 
with the union’s dispute with Kennecott 
impossible. Despite this, the union re- 
fused to change its position. 

This meeting lasted less than an hour 
and was adjourned by the Federal media- 
tion and conciliation service with no 
further meetings scheduled. 

I feel that the distinguished majority 
leader has aided considerably in bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and in insisting that the NLRB take 
early action. I express my appreciation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Arizona. However, he was the one who 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the Senate on yesterday. I knew nothing 
about it until the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona made his remarks and I 
heard from Anaconda. 

Mr. FANNIN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s help. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Arizona in 
urging that this administration take 
prompt steps to settle this long dispute 
in the copper industry. 

I call particular attention to a notice 
that appeared on the UPI wire service 
yesterday, and I wish to read one sen- 
tence therefrom. 

One of the Nation’s largest defense con- 
tractors shut down two of its five plants to- 
day because of a shortage of materials re- 
sulting from a longshoremen’s boycott of 
copper imports. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
entire article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Passaic, N. J.—One of the Nation's largest 
defense contractors shut down two of its 
five plants today because of a shortage of 
materials resulting from a longshoremen’s 
boycott of copper imports. 

Okonite Co. closed operations at plants 
in North Brunswick and Providence, R.I. It 
also cut down operations at plants in Passaic 
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and Paterson, N.J., and Santa Maria, Calif. 

A company spokesman said no copper was 
received at the plants this morning as a 
result of the boycott Friday by longshoremen 
in east and gulf coast ports to support the 
seven-month old nationwide copper workers 
strike. The firm has been using imported 
copper. The spokesman said the “flow of 
materials was slowed down.” 

The five plants employ about 2,000 workers 
but the company spokesman declined to say 
how many workers were tumed away from 
their jobs this morning. 

The North Brunswick plant makes rubber 
and plastic insulated copper wire. New Jer- 
sey copper users were making plans during 
the weekend to layoff workers if the boycott 
continued. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the point I wish to make is that 
some of our defense plants are being shut 
down as a result of a shortage of copper 
at a time when we are confronted with 
a full-scale war in Vietnam; yet, the ad- 
ministration is still twiddling its thumbs 
because it does not want to take action 
which under the law it has adequate au- 
thority to take. Some action should be 
taken. It is indefensible and inexcusable 
that we must shut down defense plants 
in the midst of a war because the admin- 
istration does not have the political cour- 
age to act. 

Mr. President, I compliment both of 
the Senators on their efforts to prod the 
administration on its negligence. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
copper strike has been in effect for too 
long—far too long as far as the miners, 
smeltermen, and their families in Mon- 
tana and the other copper-producing 
States are concerned. It is time—long 
past the time—when the union and the 
companies should get together and put 
into practice what they have failed to do 
so far, and that is the true concept of 
free collective bargaining. 

Along with other Senators from the 
Rocky Mountain States, I had asked the 
President to appoint a factfinding board 
which could come up with recommenda- 
tions as to ways and means by which the 
strike could be settled. That factfinding 
board conducted hearings between the 
union and the four major copper pro- 
ducers: Kennecott, Anaconda, Phelps- 
Dodge, and American Smelting & Refin- 
ing. That Presidential committee did 
come up with recommendations which, 
in my opinion, were at least negotiable, 
and those recommendations have been 
declined by the union. The copper com- 
panies have expressed disappointment at 
the action of the union, but they did not, 
themselves, say that they were willing to 
agree to the recommendations of the 
Presidential board. I would hope, there- 
fore, that the union would reconsider the 
Presidential panel’s proposal, and I would 
urge the copper companies to do likewise. 

These recommendations may not be 
the answer, but they could, if both parties 
agreed to it, furnish a basis for collective 
bargaining on an around-the-clock, day- 
in-and-day-out procedure. 

If the union and the companies do not 
get together—and I must say that my 
primary interest and concern are the 
miners, smeltermen, and their families 
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in Montana as well as the little business- 
men who have been carrying them on 
their books for 7 months—then it ap- 
pears to me that we have no one to turn 
to in behalf of the people whom we rep- 
resent than the President of the United 
States. I reiterate, therefore, my sugges- 
tion that as a last resort, the President 
give serious consideration to calling both 
the companies and the union to the 
White House to see if this insoluble im- 
passe cannot be broken and a satisfac- 
tory settlement achieved. 

It has been a long, tough, hard winter 
in Montana, and the union members 
there have individually lost thousands of 
dollars in income, and the prospects look 
bleak unless a settlement is achieved. In 
the meantime, the five Western States of 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico have lost close to $600 mil- 
lion in wages and tax revenues. The 
strike has cost the union an estimated 
$8 to $10 million to date. The price of 
copper has increased tremendously from 
the 38 cents per pound prestrike level. 
The shortage has become increasingly 
acute, and because of the importation of 
foreign copper and the high prices, our 
balance-of-payments deficit has been in- 
creased, in my opinion, well above the 
half billion dollar mark. 

The strike is hurting everybody and 
benefiting nobody. It is time for the pub- 
lic interest to be given primary consid- 
eration. It is time for labor and manage- 
ment to get together. It is time to get the 
parties to the strike in the same room. 
It is time to lock them in, and as an edi- 
torial in the Missoulian, of Missoula, 
Mont., under date of February 21, says 
while such a procedure “won’t be a love- 
in—it might get results.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
a telegram from John Kelly, president of 
the Anaconda Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mayor Henry Lussy, mayor of Ana- 
conda, Mont.; an editorial from the Mis- 
soulian, of Missoula, Mont., of February 
21; an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “Whither Do They 
Lead?” under date of February 27; and 
also a news story from the Wall Street 
Journal of the same date, entitled 
“Copper Shortage Prompts Calumet & 
noe to Almost Double Price, on Sliding 

cale.” 

There being no objection, the telegram, 
editorials, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

ANACONDA, MONT., 
February 26, 1968. 
Senator MICHAEL MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The need to find a way to settle our eight- 
month strike is eminent. At the present it 
seems to defy a solution but we feel that 
you, our Senator, have the ability to bring 
forth a settlement if all your energies are ex- 
panded toward this goal. Surely the heads 
of the five States mostly effected can come 
up with some way of getting management 
and labor together and get this strike set- 
tled. We are calling upon you now at the 
crucial hour to exercise your leadership abil- 
ity in this matter. We feel that local and 
State problems that this strike has created 
are of grave importance to you and us. Our 
very existence is dependent upon a settle- 
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ment in the near future. At the polls we 
expressed our confidence in your leadership 
ability. We, the undersigned, are calling upon 
you now for your help. 
JOHN KELLY, 
President, Anaconda Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
Mayor Henry Lussy, 
Mayor of Anaconda, Mont, 


[From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian, 
Feb. 21, 1968] 


Mrxe’s Lock-1n To END a STAY-OUT 


The cooper strike is in its eighth month 
and there is no end in sight. 

A three-man presidential panel, which had 
been considering the stalemate for several 
weeks, admitted last Saturday that it could 
find no solution to the impasse. Like the 
negotiators before them, the panel members 
came a cropper on labor’s insistent demand 
for and industry’s adamant opposition to 
companywide bargaining. 

However, the panel's efforts may not have 
been in vain. It did recommend a new format 
for continued negotiations, and received ad- 
ministration support in the persons of Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz and Commerce 
Secretary Alexander B. Trowbridge. 

The panel format calls for each company 
to bargain in three groupings with the 26 
unions involved. The first group would con- 
cern mining, smelting and refining opera- 
tions. The second, lead and zine production; 
and the third, copper wire and cable and 
brass fabrication. 

The panel further recommended that bar- 
gainers concentrate on economic issues. But 
it gave labor a sop by adding that uniform 
contract “expiration dates and equality of 
treatment within these groupings” should be 
discussed, 

Labor, through its chief spokesman, Joseph 
P. Molony, declared its disappointment with 
the plan. And industry didn’t break out in 
cheers either. 

Labor was disappointed because the panel 
rejected the principle of companywide bar- 
gaining. Industry gained a point in that the 
panel recognized the validity of the com- 
panies’ argument that economic differences 
among the various operations prohibit com- 
pany-wide bargaining. The unions, on the 
other hand, scored in the panel recommenda- 
tion that the scope of bargaining be extended 
beyond the present format. 

Now Montana’s Sen. Mike Mansfield, who 
has continually prodded the administration 
to push for a strike settlement, proposes that 
President Johnson call the two disputants 
together and lock them up until they come 
to an agreement. 

In this strike, as in every labor-manage- 
ment dispute, a third party at the bargain- 
ing table is public interest. For that reason 
Senator Mansfield’s suggestion has merit. 

Although the strike hits with greatest im- 
pact the states of Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico, its effects have 
extended to 60 plants in 23 states. More than 
60,000 workers in those operations are idle, 
and thousands more have become victims of 
secondary unemployment. 

In the five states most directly affected the 
loss in production wages and tax revenue has 
totaled $530,000,000, 

The strike has cost the unions an esti- 
mated 8 to 10 million dollars thus far. 

The price of copper to domestic users has 
increased from 38 to 65 cents a pound for 
metal imported from abroad. This has forced 
up defense costs and raised the country’s 
adverse balance of trade payments for copper 
from $18 million to $60 million a month. 

This strike is costing everybody—labor, in- 
dustry and the public. It’s time it ended. 
Mansfield’s lock-in—if it ever occurs—won't 
be a love-in but it might get results. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 1968] 
WATT Do THEY LEAD? 


At least some of the striking copper work- 
ers must by now be getting a little dubious 
about their union leadership. Where, exactly, 
are the leaders leading? 

While the workers voted to strike last July, 
some of them might have been hesitant if 
union officials had warned them that the 
walkout might drag on, as it has, for more 
than seven months. Officials themselves now 
concede that they seriously miscalculated the 
industry’s will to resist. 

Why are the companies so stubborn? The 
dispute mainly concerns not wages and 
benefits but rather the technique of bargain- 
ing. The unions want to negotiate on a 
basis that is at least company-wide if not 
nation-wide; the industry insists on retain- 
ing local contract talks. 

The industry argues that its employes are 
not only scattered around the country but 
are engaged in a wide diversity of activities, 
In national bargaining, local problems some- 
times get lost; that helps to explain why the 
United Auto Workers in recent years has been 
having trouble with rebellious union locals. 

On the other hand, the unions claim local 
negotiations makes it possible for the com- 
panies to conquer the unions piecemeal. 
Even if that was so in the past, it’s difficult 
to see what the labor leaders are afraid of 
now. The coalition of 26 unions, headed by 
the United Steelworkers, has shown no break- 
down in discipline. 

If in local talks the workers at one plant 
obtained terms agreeable to them, should 
they be forced to hold out for more simply 
because workers elsewhere remain dissatis- 
fled? Plant-by-plant negotiations mean extra 
work for unions (and companies), but the 
results are more likely to satisfy the workers 
involved. 

Besides seeming more interested in dis- 
playing thelr own power than in serving 
union members, copper labor officials also are 
proving inept in dealing with Government. 
Their incompetence was especially evident in 
their reaction to a Federal panel’s proposal 
of a compromise bargaining formula. 

In an effort to find some common ground 
between the industry and the unions, the 
panel proposed that copper operations be 
divided into three categories for purposes 
of bargaining. This would at least group to- 
gether workers who are engaged in similar 
jobs. 

Whatever the unions thought of the idea, 
a wise political ploy would have been to 
await company reaction. But the union offi- 
ciais flatly rejected the plan, which allowed 
industry leaders to come along saying nice 
things about the panel’s proposal and bad 
things about the union intransigence—with- 
out ever firmly committing themselves for 
or against the suggested bargaining setup. 

Union officials, of course, have contended 
right along that they want to impose their 
will upon the industry without the inter- 
vention of the Government. It’s an odd pref- 
erence, in a way, since such intervention in 
recent years usually has given the unions 
about all they’ve asked. In any case, the 
unions have especially opposed any move by 
Washington to seek a Taft-Hartley injunction 
to suspend the strike. 

Since that’s true, it’s more than somewhat 
strange that the copper union welcomed the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
decision—later suspended, at least tempo- 
rarily—to refuse to handle export and import 
shipments of the metal. Even if the ILA 
move was not an illegal secondary boycott, 
it would have made the strike’s economic and 
national defense effort all the more crippling 
and thus made Taft-Hartley action all the 
more likely. 

We don’t for a moment doubt that copper 
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workers have, or are convinced that they 
have, serious grievances against their em- 
ployers. No group of employes would have 
held ranks through this long, dismal strike 
if they were happy with the way they were 
being treated. 

For solving these problems the workers 
need wise officials. Solutions will continue 
to be hard to find as long as their power- 
hungry leaders persist in running amuck, 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 1968] 


COPPER SHORTAGE Prompts CALUMET & HECLA 
TO ALMOST DOUBLE PRICE, ON SLIDING 
SCALE 
The current turmoil in copper supplies 

prompted one of the nation’s few operating 

producers to raise its price drastically, and 
slash inventories of some major users to the 
crisis point. 

Calumet & Hecla Inc., Evanston, II., today 
will begin pricing its copper on the fluctu- 
ating daily rate at the London Metal Ex- 
change, which closed yesterday at nearly 
84 cents a pound, This is nearly double the 
concern’s former fixed price of 43 cents a 
pound, 

Paul W. Robson, president, said the deci- 
sion “was necessitated by the current extreme 
dislocation in normal domestic and world 
sources of supply.” Calumet & Hecla re- 
portedly produces only about 10,000 tons of 
refined copper a year, or less than 1% of the 
nation’s total output, and has a fabricating 
capacity of about 200,000 pounds of copper 
and brass products a day. 

The Illinois producer had posted its price 
of 43 cents only two weeks ago, when it be- 
came one of the few copper companies to 
reach a wage accord in the 228-day-old in- 
dustry-wide strike. The price for domestic 
copper prior to the labor dispute was 38 cents 
a pound, and industry officials in mid-Febru- 
ary said Calumet & Hecla’s 5-cent boost was 
“around what most major producers would 
adopt” once a general settlement is reached. 

Copper Range Co., a medium-sized pro- 
ducer that has also signed a new labor con- 
tract, changed to a system whereby its price 
varies each week once it resumed operations 
last month. The New York-based company is 
currently charging about 50 cents a pound. 

Several copper-dependent manufacturers 
disclosed that they plan within the next two 
or three days to ask President Johnson to in- 
voke an 80-day, back-to-work injunction un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act to halt the pro- 
longed copper strike, Many said their copper 
inventories were down to dangerous levels 
following the Government's freeze last week 
on domestic refined metal and a continuing 
slowdown on foreign deliveries resulting 
from an aborted dock boycott. 

The Administration thus far has avoided 
any direct intervention in the politically 
sensitive labor situation. However, supplies 
are so low that the only alternative to White 
House action may be the closing of produc- 
tion lines throughout a number of basic in- 
dustries, a number of companies asserted. 


PRESSURE ON JOHNSON BUILDS 


“The entire air-conditioning industry is 
living from hand to mouth on copper sup- 
plies, and employes are going to be laid off 
mighty soon if the Government doesn’t act,” 
commented an official of a leading maker of 
cooling equipment. Another major air- 
conditioning producer, Carrier Corp., indi- 
cated it probably will make a statement on 
the copper situation following today’s annual 
meeting. 

Additional pressure for White House action 
was building among some producers of elec- 
trical and electronic equipment and brass- 
fabricating concerns. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., for instance, told the Commerce De- 
partment that, unless the situation 5 
it might have to lay off employes at its 
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copper wire mills at Buffalo, N.Y., and Athens, 
Ga. 


Okonite Co., a producer of wire and other 
electrical items, kept only a skeleton staff at 
its plants near Providence, R.I., and said it 
plans to completely close facilities at North 
Brunswick, and Passaic, N.J., after tomorrow. 
Late last week, when both domestic and for- 
eign copper supplies became threatened, the 
Ling-Temco-Vought Inc. subsidiary had said 
it would be forced to close all five of its 
manufacturing installations and lay off 2,000 
workers. 

Still another category of sizable copper 
users—the Detroit auto makers—said copper 
inventories are satisfactory for the moment at 
least. American Motors Corp., for instance, 
said it has sufficient parts made from copper 
on hand to last through April, but “there 
could be trouble after then.” 


DOUBLE-BARRELED SUPPLY SQUEEZE 


The probability of the Administration being 
asked for a strike-breaking injunction began 
developing last Thursday when a longshore- 
men's union announced it would boycott 
copper imports. Domestic users were hit al- 
most immediately with a double-barreled 
supply squeeze when the Commerce Depart- 
ment the next day ordered all U.S. copper 
producers to halt civilian orders and fill only 
those carrying a military priority. 

The dock boycott was called off over the 
weekend by the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, which said the ban was 
put into effect prematurely through a secre- 
tarial error. 

Yesterday, movement of copper from New 
York was “fluid and spotty,” port officials 
said. Metal was moving normally via truck 
and barges at Brooklyn and Manhattan piers, 
but was delayed at times in both Port Newark 
and Port Elizabeth in New Jersey. 

For example, Grace Line, a steamship con- 
cern serving the West Coast of South America, 
had some Chilean copper on its piers in New 
Jersey that workers refused to haul away. 
Three trucks arrived to pick up metal ship- 
ments. Two loaded up with zinc and departed, 
the third truck left empty. 

In Washington late yesterday, a Commerce 
Department official said the department’s 
order halting deliveries of copper for civilian 
use was still in effect “at this minute.” Au- 
thorities were keeping a close watch on the 
dock situation and other elements of the 
worsening copper situation, but declined to 
speculate on whether the policy might be 
changed, 

Preemption of all U.S. refined copper out- 
put for the defense needs was taken under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 “in view 
of the prolongation of the copper strike and 
in the interests of the national defense,” the 
department said. A telegram sent by Com- 
merce officials to basic producers said the 
action was “a temporary measure” that will 
remain in effect “until further notice.” At 
that time and subsequently the officials 
haven't directly mentioned the abortive long- 
shoremen’s boycott, which actually tipped 
the decision. 

Department officials have said they will 
consider any requests “for adjustment or ex- 
emption” to the ban on civilian orders, and 
some industry sources said this might pro- 
vide leeway for the air-conditioner makers 
and others who have reached a supply emer- 
gency. In technical terms, the department 
ordered producers to “accept all” orders 
carrying either basic military priorities or 
priorities of designated defense programs of 
the highest priority “for refined copper and 
to fill such orders from any refined copper 
produced for your account whether such re- 
fined copper was produced from copper raw 
materials produced in the U.S. or from copper 
raw materials derived from foreign sources 
or from scrap.” 

Producers were “also required immedi- 
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ately to withhold delivery on all nonrated 
orders for refined copper which you have 
heretofore accepted,” the department said. 
Willful violation carries criminal penalties of 
up to one year in jail and a fine of up to 
$10,000. 

With about 60,000 workers on strike and 
more than 90% of the nation’s copper pro- 
duction halted, consumers have been relying 
on foreign miners and dealers and the few 
domestic sources still operating. Supplies of 
refined copper fell to 88,000 tons in Decem- 
ber from 221,000 tons in the like-1966 month 
due to the long walkout, according to the 
Commerce Department. 

About 47,000 tons of the December supply, 
or more than one-half, came from overseas, 
principally Canada and Western Europe. Only 
about 18,000 tons of refined metal was pro- 
duced from domestic ores that month, and 
the remaining 23,000 tons originated from 
reclaimed scrap. 

Negotiations between the large copper 
companies and the unions are at a standstill. 
“It appears as though everybody—the pro- 
ducers, the unions and the customers—are 
looking for a strike solution out of Washing- 
ton,” remarked a high industry official. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to my col- 
league from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I whole- 
heartedly concur in the statement which 
has just been made by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

This long drawn out copper strike has 
made a travesty of collective bargaining. 
Whatever obstacles have been put in the 
way of settlement of the strike, as far 
as the NLRB or any other agency of our 
Government is concerned, should be im- 
mediately resolved and we should go for- 
ward to settlement of this long drawn out 
strike. 

As this strike developed, and I have 
observed it closely, I am not critical of the 
administration for not seeking relief 
under the Taft-Hartley Act and trying 
to get an injunction. In the first place, 
for the first time in my memory it may 
be that if the Government had gone in 
and asked for an injunction such a pro- 
cedure would have been unsuccessful 
because they could not have shown there 
was the shortage that was necessary in 
the public interest to warrant such a pro- 
cedure. It may be as this matter develops 
in the days and weeks ahead that such 
a procedure will be necessary. 

Mr. President, the second thing I wish 
to mention is that I know the people of 
Montana. We have a fine, longtime labor 
tradition that goes back to the old West- 
ern States Association of Miners. Those 
people would go in for 80 days and come 
right back out and support their union. 
It is up to the union leaders and it is up 
to the officials of the four major com- 
panies to get together, to sit down, and 
actually bargain and negotiate. This is 
ridiculous, the fact that they are meeting 
for an hour or so and then adjourn for 
weeks or even months without discussion 
of the issues which can be reconciled and 
must be reconciled if the economy of the 
State of Montana and the Western 
States—the copper States— is not to re- 
ceive a blow which will take a decade or 
more from which to recover. 

Thus, I hope that if it takes a “‘love-in,” 
or “lock-in,” or any other thing, a 
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“sit-in,” the officials of the company and 
the officials of the union will just sit 
down and go into hard collective bar- 
gaining and make it the actual business 
of the unions and the companies, as they 
are supposed to do in this democracy of 
ours. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I join my 
colleagues in requesting that action be 
taken at once. I feel that the magnitude 
of this problem is not realized by most 
of the people of this Nation. 

I differ with my colleagues as to the 
need for invoking the emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. None of 
the 28 cases in which the Taft-Hartley 
emergency provisions have been invoked, 
in most instances, directly affected the 
welfare of this Nation as much as does 
the present copper strike. This copper 
strike has brought about great hardship 
and suffering of our people. 

Let me bring one other matter to the 
attention of the Senate; namely, the 
amount of gold and silver which, as by- 
products of copper, has been lost during 
the 8 months of the copper mining shut- 
down, 

Using the 1966 production of byproduct 
gold and silver, prorated over the 8- 
month period of the strike, and using a 
price of $2 per ounce for silver and $35 
per ounce for gold, the lost production 
and consequent loss of our gold and silver 
stocks calculates to $160 million. 

This is yet an added reason why the 
President should take immediate action 
and invoke the emergency provisions of 
Taft-Hartley. We should consider not 
only the economic loss but also the tre- 
mendous loss to our defense; but we must 
also consider the suffering of those af- 
fected by the strike, who have been re- 
duced to poverty because of lack of work 
not only in the mines, but also in allied 
industries. 

I urge the attention of the Senate to 
this very serious matter, on which a deci- 
sion needs to be made at once. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


ESTIMATED Cost OF CERTAIN ADDITIONAL FA- 
cCILITIES Progecrs To BE UNDERTAKEN BY 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, notifi- 
cation of the location, nature, and estimated 
Federal cost of certain additional facilities 
projects proposed to be undertaken for the 
Army National Guard; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

ESTIMATED Cost OF CERTAIN ADDITIONAL FA- 
CILITIES Proygects To BE UNDERTAKEN BY 
AR NATIONAL GUARD 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 

tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, notifi- 
cation of the location, nature, and estimated 

Federal cost of certain additional facilities 

projects proposed to be undertaken for the 

Air National Guard; to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION Act or 1959 
A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT ON THE PROPOSED INCREASES IN ORDI- 
NARY CAPITAL RESOURCES OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


A letter from the Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Policies, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, its special report on U.S. partici- 
pation in a proposed increase in the author- 
ized callable capital stock of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, February 1968 
(With an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


Tue BATTLE Act REPORT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the 20th report under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Bat- 
tle Act) (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the need for improved con- 
trols in military departments to insure re- 
imbursement for services provided to non- 
military and quasi-military activities, De- 
partment of Defense, dated February 26, 1968 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 
PLANNING ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, Water Re- 
sources Council, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED LOAN TO KING HILL IRRIGATION DIS- 
RIOT OF KING HILL, IDAHO 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a project proposal under the provision of the 

Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to 


the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


A resolution of the American Mutual In- 
surance Alliance of Chicago, Ill., favoring 
the program recommended by the Presi- 
dent's National Advisory Panel on insurance 
in riot-affected areas; and 

A resolution of the National Education 
Association, of W. n, D.C., favoring 
enactment of the legislative proposals con- 
tained in the President’s message on the 
crisis of the cities. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 
S. 3032. A bill for the relief of Ting Shuen 
Chan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 
S. 3033. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
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tion for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Metcatr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3034. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3035. A bill for the relief of Hamzi and 
Halima Aslani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3036. A bill for the relief of Dr. Moham- 
mad Zafrullah Kahn; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3037. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan F. 
Sordo; 

S. 3038. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael A. 
Santayana; 

S. 3039. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
C. Ramos; 

S. 3040. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose E. 
Naranjo; 

S. 3041. A bill for the relief of Dr. Guil- 
lermo I. Gonzales; 

S. 3042. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario E. 
Comas; and 

S. 3043. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan C. 
Arrabal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3044. A bill for the relief of Wong Kit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3045. A bill to revise and extend section 
317(a) of the Public Health Service Act to as- 
sure the continuation of various immuniza- 
tion programs authorized thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

S. 3046. A bill for the relief of Pin-Yang 
Chen; 

S. 3047. A bill for the relief of Renzo Mag- 
gini; and 

S. 3048. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hae Cha 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S.J. Res. 147. A joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period March 3 
through March 9, 1968, as “Circle K Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 3033—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
INCREASE THE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR APPROPRIATION FOR CON- 
TINUING WORK IN THE MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished majority leader 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
“to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriation for continuing work in the 
Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

Mr. President, the Missouri River 
Basin project was first authorized as a 
part of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
For the past few years Congress has 
required an authorization for the an- 
nual appropriations which have been 
requested to carry on this work. The leg- 
islation which I am introducing would 
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increase the appropriation authoriza- 
tion by $59 million to carry on this proj- 
ect for fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, together with the appropriate 
attachments, be included at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and appropriate attachments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3033) to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriation for con- 
tinuing work in the Missouri River Basin 
by the Secretary of the Interior, intro- 
duced by Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The letter and attachments presented 
by Mr. METCALF are as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To increase the authoriza- 
tion for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The bill would increase by $59 million the 
appropriation authorization for the portion 
of the Missouri River Basin project for which 
the Secretary of the Interior is responsible. 
This authorization is for appropriations to 
carry out the comprehensive plan of devel- 
opment on the project for fiscal years 1969 
and 1970. 

The Missouri River Basin project was 
begun with the passage of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), section 9(e) of 
which authorized the appropriation of $200 
million for partial accomplishment of the 
works to be undertaken. Subsequent acts, 
most recently the Act of July 19, 1966 (80 
Stat. 322), as amended by the Act of Septem- 
ber 22, 1967 (81 Stat. 228), which authorized 
appropriations of $68 million for fiscal years 
1967 and 1968, have increased the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the 
comprehensive plan for the project. (A table 
of these authorization acts is enclosed.) 

Since the current appropriation will expire 
on June 30, 1968, the additional authoriza- 
tion provided by this bill will be required 
early in this session of Congress to support 
the Administration’s request for appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1969. 

The bill continues the provision of pre- 
vious Missouri River Basin project appropria- 
tion authorization acts, be ng with the 
Act of August 14, 1964 (78 Stat. 446), that no 
new construction of any unit be initiated 
under this authorization. Excluded from the 
additional appropriation authorization pro- 
vided in the bill are the Garrison Diversion 
unit and Nebraska Mid-State division of the 
Missouri River Basin project, which have 
been authorized with separate appropriation 
limitations. 

The estimated program obligations for 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970 are shown in the 
enclosed tables. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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Amount authorized to be appropriated: 
Flood Control Act, Dec. 22, 1944 (58 
Flood Control Act’ July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. Sigi 
Flood Control Act May 17, 1950 (64 Stat. 170)__ 
Flood Control Act, July 3, 1958 (72S tat. 297)... 
Flood Control Act, (8 14 W Stat. 480). — 
Ac tot Dec. 30, 


80 Stat. 322 


Ac tof Aug. 14, 1964 astat ae fiscal years 1965 and 1966 onl: BERS 
as amended by act of Sept. 22, 
for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 only_.......... 


Total authorized to be appropriated to June 30, 1968 


75 of ul. 20, 19, 1966 


Stat. 887)_........... 
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MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 
STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS 
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Fiscal years 1967-68 authorization...........-.e00c-neessecnsseneeenen= e---- $68,000, 000 

3 5190 000, 000 =a 
„000, 000 Fiscal year 1967 net allotment 2 —..——.— 26, 505, 032 

200.000. 000 Fiscal year 1968 appropria tion rr... 36, 202, 000 

200, 000, 000 — — 

„000, 0 Total 62, 707, 032 

125. 000. 900 Estima ted expired authorization, fiscal years 1967-68.. 5, 292, 968 

967 (81 Fiscal year 1969 estimated allotment_............... rs 31, 114, 000 
— 68,000,000 Fisca! year 1970 estimated allotment . 28,317, 000 
8 1,014, 000 Appropriation authorization required for fiscal years 1969-70............ 59, 436,000 
een ünded ...... 8 „000, 000 


Note: Included are Missouri River Basin investigations, continuing construction, and work on and authorizations subsequent to the act of Aug. 14, 1964, which contain separate appropriation 
technical records and as-built drawings. Excluded are other Department of the Inferior agencies authorization. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENT FOR FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 


Unit or activity 


Estimate drequirement 


Estimated requirement 


Glen Elder unit, Kansas... 
Lower Marias unit, Montan: 
Transmission division, Various. 
Yellowtail unit, Montana-Wyoming__. 


Investigations, various 2-222. .e een ne ennnen ene nnene nee 8 


Drainage and minor construction: 
Ainsworth unit, Nebraska 
Almena unit, 
Bostwick division, 1s ei aiina 
Cedar Bluff unit, Kansas 
Crow Creek Purp un Ñ Montana. 
East Bench unit, 

Farwell unit, Nebraska 
Frenchman Cambrid os Nebraska. 
Hanover Bluff unit, ing. 


|] Unit or activi Fiscal year Fiscal ye: 
1965 Fedon EA ” 1969 Federal 1970 Federal 
Obligations obligations obligations obligations 
$4,245,000 $5,625, 000 prehas e ang minonr gr leo pts 
1, 790, 000 2, 465, 000 $165, 000 $260, 000 
19,701,000 14,271, 000 Owi Creek unit, . 25. 000 75, 000 
ae 305 000 2,465, 000 den c 23 900 17 000 
-- „, ecl . . 
371. 000 W Webster unit, Kansas. 000 35, 000 
74, 000 201, 000 Total, fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 33, 402,009 28,629, 000 
1 oo 105 pei Programs funded by contributions and prior-year appropriations... —2,283, 000 —312, 
000 „600 A tion authorization required for fiscal years 1969 
225 000 50; 000 5 a ines 3 abe e . 31,119,000 28, 317, 000 
90, 000 0, — 


$59, 436, 000 
000 


S. 3034—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
FOR THE AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
COAST GUARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request of the Secretary of 
Transportation, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments for the Coast Guard for 
fiscal year 1969. 

This bill includes all items of acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvement pro- 
grams to be undertaken in fiscal year 
1969 by the Coast Guard, even though 
Public Law 88-45 would require author- 
ization only for major facilities and con- 
struction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the provisions of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp with the letter of 
transmittal from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to the President of the Senate 
and a memorandum summarizing the 
various provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and memorandum will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3034) to authorize appro- 
priations for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and 
offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard, introduced by Mr. Macnuson (by 
request), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

S. 3034 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 


fiscal year 1969 for the use of the Coast Guard 
as follows: 
VESSELS 

For procurement, extension of service 
life, and increasing capability of vessels, 
$38,904,000. 

A. Procurement: 

(1) one high-endurance cutter; 

(2) one oceanographic cutter; 

(3) one coastal buoy tender; 

(4) one ferryboat; and 

(5) one river tender and barge. 

B. Increasing capability: 

(1) install generators and air conditioning 
on five seagoing buoy tenders; 

(2) improve habitability on two coastal 
buoy tenders; 

(3) install air conditioning on one coastal 
buoy tender; and 

(4) install balloon tracking radar on two 
high endurance cutters and modify balloon 
tracking radar installation on one high en- 
durance cutter. 

O. Extension of service life: 

(1) improve icebreakers; and 

(2) increase fuel capacity and improve 
habitability on high endurance cutters. 


AIRCRAFT 


For procurement of aircraft, $14,636,000. 
(1) nine medium-range helicopters. 
CONSTRUCTION 

For establishment or development of in- 
stallations and facilities by acquisition, con- 
struction, conversion, extension, or installa- 
tion of permanent or temporary public works, 
including the preparation of sites and fur- 
nishing of appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following, $47,660,000. 

(1) Depot, Greenville, Mississippi: Bar- 
racks, messing, and operations buildings; 
garage; mooring facilities; 

(2) Moorings, Natchez, Mississippi: Moor- 
ing facilities; 

(3) Station, Suislaw River, Florence, Ore- 
gon: Barracks, messing, operations, and ad- 
ministration building; 

(4) Station, Hobucken, North Carolina: 
Barracks, messing operations, and adminis- 
tration building; convert existing building 
to garage and storage building, improve 
facilities; 


(5) Moorings, Juneau, Alaska: Enlarge ex- 
isting building to provide additional space 
for electronic spares shipping and receiving 
area, office space, and other purposes; 

(6) Station, Point Allerton, Hull, Massa- 
chusetts: Barracks, messing, operations, and 
administration building; garage and work- 
shop building; mooring facilities; helicopter 
pad; 

(7) Station, Grays Harbor, Westport, 
Washington: Barracks, messing, operations, 
and administration building; 

(8) Station, Port Aransas, Texas: Repair 
and replace waterfront facilities; 

(9) Loran Station, Cape San Blas, Gulf 
County, Florida: Barracks building; convert 
existing building for messing and recreation 
spaces; enlarge loran building, garage and 
storage building; 

(10) Station, Bayfield, Wisconsin: Bar- 
racks, messing, and operations building, pier 
facilities; 

(11) Air Station, Mobile, Alabama: Bar- 
racks, BOQ and messing building; training, 
recreational, and exchange facilities, hangar 
space conversion; 

(12) Station, Cape Charles City, Virginia: 
Barracks, messing and operations building; 
mooring facilities, helicopter pad; 

(13) Station, Annapolis, Maryland: Bar- 
racks, messing, and operations building; 
mooring facilities; 

(14) Western Long Island Sound Develop- 
ment: 

(1) Station, New Haven, Connecticut; Bar- 
racks, messing, operations, and administra- 
tion building; mooring facilities; 

(ii) Station, Eatons Neck, New York: Re- 
condition barracks, operations, and adminis- 
tration building; improve waterfront facili- 
ties; and 

(ili) Station, Fort Totten, New York: Re- 
condition barracks, messing, administration, 
and work-storage facilities; 

(15) Base, Portsmouth, Virginia: Dredg- 
ing, bulkheading, site development, utilities; 

(16) Station, San Francisco, California: 
Barracks building, administration building, 
subsistence building, waterfront facilities; 

(17) Yard, Curtis Bay, Maryland: Modify 
buildings as necessary to provide for consoli- 
dation of metal trades; 
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(18) Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico: Bar- 
racks and messing facilities, waterfront facil- 
ities renewal; 

(19) Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: Dock con- 
struction; 

(20) Base, Galveston, Texas: Sewage sys- 
tem; 

(21) Base, New York, Governors Island, 
New York: Sewage system; 

(22) Station, Portsmouth Harbor, New- 
castle, New Hampshire: Mooring facilities; 
garage and workshop buildings; 

(23) Various locations: Aids to navigation 
projects including, where necessary, planning 
and acquisition of sites; 

(24) Arkansas River: Aids to navigation 
to complete marking of river; 

(25) Various locations: Automation of 
manned light stations; 

(26) Various locations: Replace lightships 
with very large buoys; 

(27) Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, 
Virginia: Galley/mess building; 

(28) Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, 
Virginia: Advanced Engineman School class- 
room and laboratory building; 

(29) Training Center, Cape May, New Jer- 
sey: Gymnasium and recreation building; 

(30) Training Center, Alameda, California: 
Recruit barracks; 

(31) Training Center, Cape May, New Jer- 
sey; Medical-dental building. 

(32) Various locations: Public family 
quarters; 

(38) Various locations: Advance planning, 
construction, design, architectural services, 
and acquisition of sites in connection with 
projects not otherwise authorized by law; 
and 

(34) Various locations: Automatic fixed- 
station oceanographic sensor systems and 
monitor buoys. 

Sec, 2. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1969 for payment 
to bridge owners for the cost of alteration 
of railroad and public highway bridges to 
permit free navigation of the navigable 
waters of the United States in the amount of 
$5,300,000. 

Sec. 3. During fiscal years 1969 through 
and including 1970, the Secretary of the De- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is oper- 
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ating is authorized to lease housing facilities 
at or near Coast Guard installations wher- 
ever located for assignment as public quar- 
ters to military personnel and their de- 
pendents, if any, without rental charge upon 
a determination by the Secretary, or his des- 
ignee, that there is a lack of adequate hous- 
ing facilities at or near such Coast Guard 
installations. Such housing facilities may be 
leased on an individual or multiple unit 
basis. Expenditures for the rental or such 
housing facilities may not exceed the aver- 
age authorized for the Department of De- 
fense. 


The letter and memorandum presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D.C. February 6, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a bill, “To authorize 
appropriations for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and construction of shore and 
offshore establishments for the Coast Guard.” 

This proposal is submitted under the re- 
quirements of Public Law 88-45 which pro- 
vides that no funds can be appropriated to 
or for the use of the Coast Guard for the 
procurement of vessels or aircraft or the 
construction of shore or offshore establish- 
ments unless the appropriation of such funds 
is authorized by legislation. 

This proposal includes, as it has previously, 
all items of acquisition, construction, and 
improvement programs for the Coast Guard 
to be undertaken in fiscal year 1969 even 
though the provisions of Public Law 88-45 
appear to require authorization only for 
major facilities and construction. Inclusion 
of all items avoids the necessity for arbitrary 
separation of these programs into two parts 
with only one portion requiring authoriza- 
tion. 

Not all items, particularly those involving 
construction, are itemized. Those involving 
aids to navigation, public family quarters, 
and advanced planning projects contain so 


many different particulars that their in- 
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clusion would have unduly lengthened the 
bill. As in the previous authorization Act, a 
separate section has been included for 
authorization of appropriations for payments 
to bridge owners for the replacement of 
bridges found to be presently obstructing free 
navigation on the navigable waters of the 
United States. 

There has also been included an additional 
section continuing for the next two fiscal 
years the authority to lease housing facilities 
first included in Public Law 89-381. It had 
been anticipated that permanent authority 
would have been enacted prior to this time. 
However, the legislative proposal embodying 
this item is still being processed for submis- 
sion to Congress. Since the Coast Guard is 
using this authority, its continuation until 
permanent legislation is enacted would be 
desirable. 

In order to permit this authority to be used 
at overseas locations where similar problems 
regarding the adequacy and availability of 
housing exist, the language has been changed 
so as to permit the exercise of this authority 
at locations other than the United States and 
Puerto Rico. The limitation of the average 
authorized for the Department of Defense 
would still apply, however. 

There is attached a memorandum listing in 
summary form the procurement and con- 
struction programs for which appropriations 
would be authorized by the proposed bill. In 
further support of the legislation, the cog- 
nizant legislative committees will be fur- 
nished detailed information with respect to 
each program for which fund authorization 
is being requested in a form identical to that 
which will be submitted in explanation and 
justification of the budget request. Addition- 
ally, the Department will be prepared to sub- 
mit any other data that the committees or 
their staffs may require. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
this proposal before the Senate. A similar 
proposal has been submitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of this legislation would be con- 
sistent with the Administration's objectives. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. BOYD. 

Enclosure. 


SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1969 U.S. COAST GUARD PROGRAM FOR PROCUREMENT OF VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT AND FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SHORE AND OFFSHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


VESSELS 


CONSTRUCTION—Continued 


For procurement, extension of service life, and increasing capability of vessels: 
A. Procurement: 


For establishment or development of installations, etc.—Continued 


1) 1 high-endurance cutter. $14, 500, 000 (5) Moorings, Juneau, Alaska: Enlarge existing building to provide additional 
2) 1 oceanographic cutter... --- 14,500, 000 space for electronic spaces, shipping and receiving area, office space, and 
3) 1 coastal buoy tender. — 2,500,000 L ͤ P Oca eee $213, 000 
r ß co aasiemiadansankios, 150, 000 (6) Station, Point Allerton, Hull, Mass.: Barracks, messing, operations, and 
(5) 1 river tender and barge (see items below for construction of depot administration building; garage and workshop building; mooring facili- 
AFE A T o R A N A E IEE oescacdues 829, 000 tids; Welicopter pad .---- 604, 000 
B. Increasing capability: t I 2 O) Station, Grays Harbor, Westport, Wash.: Barracks, messing, operations, 
(1) Install generators and air conditioning on 5 seagoing buoy tenders_ 475,000 and administration Building 450, 000 
2) Improve habitability on 2 coastal buoy tenders.. 160, 000 ¢ Station, Port Aransas, Tex.: Repair and replace waterfront facilities 361, 000 
55 Install air ny Peg es on 1 coastal buoy tender. 5 , Loran station, Cape San Blas, Gulf County, Fla.: Barracks building; convert 
4) Install 2 balloon tracking radars on high-endu and existing building for messing and recreation spaces; enlarge foran 
modify 1 balloon tracking radar installation.. 5 500, 000 building, arage and storage building. 267, 000 
C. Extension of service life: (10) Station, eic. Wis.: Barracks, messing, and operations building, pier 
1) Improve ſeebreakers 4, 260, 000 EE TE RA Se an Sain RS e 
2) Increase fuel capacity and improve habitability on high endurance (11) Air station, Mobile, Ala.: Barracks, BOQ and messing building; training, 
TTF! il Gi EES a E PE Ra 1, 000, 000 recreational, and exchange facilities, hangar space conversion 2, 223, 000 
— (12) Station, Cape Charles City, Va.: Barracks, messing, and operations build- 
Total, vessels 525.56 ü—ö — 38, 904, 000 ing; mooring facilities, helicopter pad. 700, 000 
(13) Station, Annapolis, Md.: Barracks, messing, and operations building; 
AIRCRAFT mooring facilities Š 612, 000 
(14) Western Long Is'and Sound development --- 2,146,000 
For the procurement of aircraft: (1) 9 medium range helicopters...........-.... 14, 636, 000 (i) Station, New Haven, Conn.: Barra „ and 
en administration build ng: 2 15 facilities, 1 
CONSTRUCTION (ii) Station, Eatons Neck, N.Y.: Recondition barracks, operations, 
and administration building; improve watertront facilities. 
or establishment or development of installations and facilities by acquisition, con- (iii) Station, Fort Totten, N.Y.: Recondition barracks, messing, 
struction, conversion, extension, or installation of permanent or temporary public administration, and work-storage facilities. ` 
works, including the preparation of sites and furnishing of appurtenances, utilities, (15) Base, Portsmouth, Va.: Dredging, bulkheading, site development, utilities. 3, 250, 000 
and equipment for the following: (16) Station, San Francisco, Calif.: Barracks building, administration building, 
epot, Greenville, Miss.: Barracks, messing, and operations building; subsistence building. waterfront faciſities -..----..-.---------- 3, 039, 000 
garage; mooring facilities (see Vessels, item A(5) for associated tender (17) Yard, Curtis Bay, Md.: Modify buildings as necessary to provide for 
and barge) 165, 000 consolidation of metal trades 1, 420, 000 
(2) Moorings, Natchez, Miss.: Mooring f es (see Vessels, item A(5) for (18) Station, San Juan, P.R.: Barracks 
associated tender and barge) . asks 128, 000 facilities rene wal 
(3) Station, Suisiaw River, Florence, Oreg.: Barracks, messing, operations, 800 Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: Dock construction 
and administration building 307, 000 any Base, Galveston, Tex.: Sewage system 
(4) Station, Hobucken, N.C.: Barracks, messing, operations, and administra- 82 Base, New York, Governors Island, N. V.: Sewage system. 
tion building: convert existing building to garage and storage building, 22) Station, Portsmouth Harbor, Newcastle, N.H.: Mooring facilities; garage 
aa a cette thts te eee 470, 000 and workshop buildings... .----.---.-------------e--n-nennen-e-=- 1, 047, 000 
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SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1969 U.S. COAST GUARD PROGRAM FOR PROCUREMENT OF VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT AND FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SHORE AND OFFSHORE ESTABLISHMENTS—Con, 


CONSTRUCTION—Continued 


For establishment or development of installations, etc.—Continued 
(23) Various locations : Aids to navigation projects including, where necessary, 


CONSTRUCTION—Continued 


For establishment or development of installations, etc.—Continued 
(34) Various locations: Automatic fixed station oceanographic sensor systems 


pannin and acquisition of sſtes 32, 400, 000 arid monitor Ddücys eee $1, 450, 000 
8 Arkansas River: Aids to navigation to complete marking of river. 125, 000 ee 
25) Variouslocations: Automation of manned light stations §91, 000 Total, eonstrucbbon an oon nen cenenqeennsasaasenaseuas 47, 660, 000 
26) Various locations: Replace lightships with very large 1 — 1. 000, 00 = 
on Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, Va.: Galley-mess buildin -- 1,005,000 Sec. 2. Alteration of bridges: 
(28) Reserve Training Center, Yorktown, Va.: Advanced engineman school (I) Berwick Bay Bridge (near Morgan City CTT TEE 3, 270, 000 
023 69, (2) Calumet River railroad bridges (near Chicago, III.) - 2,530,000 
30 Total, bridges e sume Se eee ae eS 5, 800, 000 


Services, and acquisition o 
wise authorized FTT 


S. 3045—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR THE VACCINATION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT EXTENSION OF 1968 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, when President Kennedy first 
proposed the Vaccination Assistance Act 
in his 1962 message to the Congress on 
national health needs, he said: 

There is no longer any reason why Ameri- 
can children should suffer from polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, or tetanus— 
diseases which can cause death or serious 
consequences throughout a lifetime, which 
can be prevented, but which still prevail in 
too many cases. 


When President Kennedy signed the 
Vaccination Assistance Act into law on 
October 23, 1962, he set in motion a 
massive immunization campaign, which 
has to date protected millions of Ameri- 
can children against the suffering, 
permanent damage, and death these dis- 
eases bring. 

In 1965, President Johnson recom- 
mended in his message to Congress on 
the Nation’s health that this immuniza- 
tion program be continued. The Congress 
responded, extending the program to 
June 30, 1968, and added measles vacci- 
nations as an eligible activity. 

I think it is impossible to overstate 
the value of these immunization cam- 
paigns. The average number of polio 
cases in each year between 1954 and 1964 
was 38,476. That number is now down 
to about 100 per year. Similar results 
obtained in diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus—all because of the com- 
munity immunization programs author- 
ized by this legislation. 

But we still have far to go in stamping 
out measles—a disease which each year 
kills over a hundred children and leaves 
many hundreds of others with lasting 
handicaps, including hearing disorders 
and mental retardation. 

Before the new measles vaccine became 
available in 1964, about 4 million measles 
cases were reported every year. That 
figure has been dramatically reduced, as 
roughly 21 million children aged 1 to 12 
years have been vaccinated since 1964 
with assistance from this program. 

But Dr. William Stewart, the US. 
Surgeon General, reported last Septem- 
ber that some 6 million children are 
without vaccinations and still suscepti- 
ble to measles—and it is these children 
at whom my bill is aimed. Present law 
contains restrictions which may prevent 
them from being reached, and conse- 
quently the legislation needs amendment 
to extend the Surgeon General’s au- 
thority. Under the present law the pro- 


gram is limited to preschool children; 
it should be extended to all children now 
served by the school vaccination pro- 
grams. 

The legislation also needs amendment 
to include rubella—German measles— 
as an eligible disease for immunization 
campaigns. German measles reach epi- 
demic proportions every 7 years in this 
country, and 1970 will be one of these 
years. In 1970, 600,000 pregnant women 
will be exposed to rubella, and fully one 
out of three women who contract ru- 
bella will have children with such ill- 
nesses as deafness and mental retarda- 
tion. By 1969, an effective vaccine to 
protect against rubella will be available, 
and it should consequently be included 
as eligible for assistance under this mass 
immunization program. 

For these reasons, I am today intro- 
ducing a bill to extend the Vaccination 
Assistance Act for another 5 years, and 
to set the authorization at $11 million 
per year. This will assure that commu- 
nity vaccination programs are continued 
until all children have been effectively 
protected against measles, and give State 
health departments the time to prepare 
for rubella immunization programs. 

Complete immunization is a goal with- 
in our grasp; we should not step back 
from it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a memorandum on the 
program’s success in Massachusetts be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3045) to revise and extend 
section 317(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to assure the continuation of 
various immunization programs author- 
ized thereunder, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3045 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Vaccination Assistance 
Act Extension of 1968.” 


Sec. 2. Effective July 1, 1969, subsection 
(a) of section 317 of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $11,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for each of the 
next four fiscal years, to enable the Secre- 


to make grants to the States and, with 
the approval of the State health authority, to 
political subdivisions of instrumentalities 
of the States under this section. Amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1974, shall 
be available for making such grants during 
the fiscal year for which appropriated and the 
succeeding fiscal year. Such grants may be 
used to pay that portion of the cost of im- 
munization programs against poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, 
measles, and rubella which is reasonably at- 
tributable to (1) purchase of vaccines needed 
to protect such groups of children as may be 
described in regulations of the Secretary upon 
his finding that they are not normally served 
by school vaccination programs, and (2) 
salaries and related expenses of additional 
State and local health personnel needed for 
planning, organizational, and promotional 
activities in connection with such programs, 
including studies to determine the immu- 
nization needs of communities and the 
means of best meeting such needs, and per- 
sonnel and related expenses needed to main- 
tain additional epidemiologic and labora- 
tory surveillance occasioned by such pro- 
grams. Such grants may also be used to pay 
similar costs in connection 8 aes ed 
tion programs against any other 
an e nature which the Secretary 
finds represents a major public health prob- 
lem in terms of high morality, morbidity, dis- 
ability, or epidemic potential and to be sus- 
ceptible of practical elimination as a public 
health problem through immunization with 
vaccines or other preventive agents which 
may become available in the future.” 


The memorandum presented by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY of Massachusetts is as 
follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
HEALTH, 
aly Boston, February 1, 1968. 
To Local Boards of Health: 

This is our report to you on the status of 
measles in Massachusetts for the year 1967. 
You will recall that the statewide Measles 
Eradication was launched in Jan- 
uary 1966, with emphasis on the immuniza- 
tion of preschool children. For the fiscal year 
1967, the objective was to immunize every 
susceptible school child by April 1, 1967, Of 
the 351 cities and towns of the state, 252 
met this deadline. 

The program this year is geared to the 
immunization of any preschool or school 
child missed in the previous two programs. 
With the support of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society and the assistance of clini- 
cal and public health medicine measles is 
on its way to extinction. 

Tabulated below are the measles cases re- 
ported in Massachusetts for the calendar 


years 1965-67: 


1988—Eͤ .' 19, 512 
——T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T————— eea epee 853 
ROR atte oie an eae ee ees 420 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTED CASES OF MEASLES—Con. 
BARNSTABLE COUNTY—Continued 


Thus, in two calendar years, you and the 

physicians in private practice were able to 
effect a 97.9 per cent reduction in measles. If 
we continue at this rate measles can be 
eradicated by June 30, 1968. 

There is another aspect of the Measles 
Eradication Program which will interest you. 
As a consequence of the marked reduction in 
measles, not only were children saved from 
having the disease with its dreaded com- 
plications, but the people of Massachusetts 
also realized a substantial dividend on their 
investment. 

The following table illustrates the direct 
cost of medical care for measles in Massa- 
chusetts. These costs do not include any 
losses of income by parents or other indirect 
costs, and do not include what it would cost 
the Commonwealth to support and educate 
a child who has become retarded because of 
measles encephalitis. 


APPROXIMATE DIRECT COSTS FOR MEASLES IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS (BASED ON USPHS FORMULA MMWR, APR.15, 
1967) 


Number Medical 


o! expenses 
patients 
Jan.1-Dec31 ,1965.................. 19, 855 a, 020.96 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31,1988 — 15 995. 74 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1867. 420 7, 383. 60 


If we did not have the measles vaccine 
or an immunization program, the direct costs 
of caring for measles in Massachusetts from 
January 1, 1966 to December 31, 1967, based 
on the average number of cases expected in 
Massachusetts (5 year median) would have 
been in excess of $787,689.48. Each year which 
follows will further increase the savings real- 
ized by the people of Massachusetts. 

Both clinical and public health medicine 
may justifiably be proud of their efforts to 
eradicate measles. 

Very truly yours, 
Nicholas J. FIUMARA, M.D., M.P.H., 
Director, Division of Communicable 
Diseases. 
Approved. 
ALFRED L. FRECHETTE, M.D., M.P.H., 
Commissioner, Department of. Public 
Health, 
DONALD A. NICKERSON, M.D. 
President, Massachusetts Medical Society. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTED CASES OF MEASLES 


Counties 1965 1966 1967 

6 15 
22 13 
64 27 
1 1 
40 39 
11 4 
25 12 
20 13 
274 91 
0 0 
19 29 
14 20 
108 97 
176 36 
72 23 
853 420 
2 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

3 15 

0 0 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTED CASES OF MEASLES—Con. 


1965 1966 1967 

59 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 
118 3 15 
34 0 0 
0 0 0 
229 3 0 
4 0 0 
80 0 0 
218 5 1 
6 0 0 

2 1 0 

1 0 0 
3,230 40 39 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 

ASDC onc Bis cto ess eae tas 1 0 0 
0 0 0 

1 1 0 
36 1 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 
29 0 0 
28 9 1 
12 9 0 
4 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
12 0 0 
15 0 1 
0 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
wW u 4 
115 1 1 
0 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 
63 2 0 
29 0 0 
0 0 0 
11 0 0 
0 0 0 
77 2 0 
24 1 1 
366 3 1 
22 0 1 
0 0 0 
57 0 0 
3 0 0 

0 0 0 
405 7 2 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
128 7 5 
227 3 1 

7 0 0 

C dae 1,535 26 12 
14 7 1 
77 0 0 
20 0 0 
21 0 0 
75 7 6 
2 0 0 

0 0 2 

0 3 1 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
79 3 1 
0 0 0 

0 0 1 
15 0 1 
0 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 
72 0 1 
1 0 0 

e A 379 20 13 
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SUM MARY OF REPORTED CASES OF MEASLES—Continued 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


1965 1966 1967 
38 0 1 
372 1 0 
0 0 0 
49 0 0 
0 3 5 
20 55 0 
112 3 3 
0 0 0 
0 1 1 
60 1 1 
181 24 9 
0 0 0 
3 1 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 
Dunstable_ 0 0 0 
Everett. 306 1 1 
i 105 2 2 
0 2 1 
1 62 4 
2 1 0 
12 0 0 
9 2 3 
1 0 2 
3 0 0 
54 1 5 
441 0 0 
9 0 0 
3 3 0 
14 2 1 
0 0 0 
194 6 2 
73 4 2 
258 1 3 
0 0 11 
88 0 1 
0 1 0 
5 0 1 
111 3 7 
101 5 1 
2 80 0 
4 0 1 
23 1 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
63 1 0 
112 0 12 
330 0 6 
22 2 4 
10 2 0 
7 1 0 
8 0 0 
48 1 0 
37 1 1 
3,323 274 91 
NANTUCKET COUNTY 
(( ² AA E EA A 0 0 0 
NORFOLK COUNTY 
0 1 0 
0 0 0 
ll 0 2 
93 2 1 
0 0 0 
46 0 0 
26 0 0 
0 0 0 
53 0 1 
68 1 1 
10 0 0 
26 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
34 0 0 
47 7 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
295 2 5 
36 0 7 
107 2 5 
48 0 0 
3 0 0 
94 3 4 
Weymouth 29 
leymouth. 
Wrentham. 4 0 0 
TOW Ae E A E EA 1,107 19 29 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTED CASES OF MEASLES—Coprtinued 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY—Continued 


1965 1966 1967 
0 0 0 
40 1 0 
38 0 0 
37 0 0 
12 0 0 
6 0 0 
201 0 0 
33 0 0 
106 1 0 
poi: 37 0 0 
brent a <a 0 0 0 
Norwell 0 0 5 
Pembroke. 19 3 0 
Plymouth 287 1 0 
Plympton 0 0 0 
Rochester. 0 0 0 
Rockland. 58 0 0 
Scituate... 19 0 0 
Wareham 6 0 0 
West Bridgewater 20 0 0 
Whitman 0 0 0 
— —ů ů—ů—ů 2.378 14 20 
SUFFOLK COUNTY 
SUE bG ASE pae. p E 1,415 04 96 
h 2 É 40 0 0 
ONIN T EE NE 16 1 0 
Winthrop. * 3 1 
Total. AS — 2,138 108 97 
WORCESTER COUNTY 
8 „ 24 4 3 
ae NG 11 0 6 
—— 165 0 0 
rre.. 0 0 0 
Berlin. 0 12 0 
Blackstone. 0 0 0 
on. 1 19 0 
Boylston.. 0 0 3 
Brookfield..............-- 0 0 0 
Charlton 0 0 0 
Clinton 4 10 0 
Dou 38 0 0 
Dudley 0 0 0 
East 0 0 1 
Fitchburg... 4 6 1 
Gardner. 31 2 0 
Grafton... 91 2 0 
Hardwick 0 0 0 
Harvard 0 1 0 
Holden 29 0 0 
Hopedale... 4 0 0 
Hubbardston 0 0 0 
Lancaster... 0 6l 0 
Leicester. 0 0 0 
5 0 1 
2 0 1 
3 0 0 
38 1 0 
220 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
18 3 0 
Oakh 0 0 0 
Oxford. 0 0 0 
Paxto n 4 3 0 
Petersham.. 0 0 0 
Phillipston 0 0 0 
rinceton 3 0 0 
Noyalston. 0 0 0 
Rutland 11 0 0 
Shrewsbury... 45 4 0 
Southborough. gg 56 4 0 
ON 168 0 1 
% A 40 0 0 
Sterling. 9 18 0 
Sturbridge. 19 0 0 
utton. 0 0 3 
Templeton 17 0 0 
pton_... 67 1 1 
T 0 0 0 
Warren 43 0 0 
Webster 0 0 0 
West Boylston 9 0 0 
—— Brookfield.. 0 0 0 
rough. 1 1 0 
Matara a 0 2 0 
Winchendon. 2 5 g 


N 
— 


8 


0 0 

1 2 

71 21 

0 0 

Westover Air Force Bas 0 0 
CO aa c 55 72 23 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELA- 
TIVE TO SALE OF DEFENSE ARMA- 
MENTS TO REPUBLIC OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
60) which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. Res. 60 


Whereas the Republic of South Africa is 
not hostile to the United States, nor an 
enemy of the United States either under in- 
ternational law, or the laws of the United 
States; 

Whereas the Republic of South Africa was 
an ally of the United States in World War I 
World War II, Korea and the Berlin crisis 
and continues to support U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam; 

Whereas United States citizens continue 
to be warmly welcomed in the Republic of 
South Africa and American businessmen en- 
joy free trade and full consular privileges 
and diplomatic recognition exists between 
the United States and the Republic of South 
Africa; 

Whereas the Republic of South Africa has 
repaid all war debts and is one of the few 
countries in Africa which pays her own way 
and receives no United States aid and trade 
between the two countries has been 
at a very favorable balance in favor of the 
United States; 

Whereas the withdrawal of British military 
forces east of Suez and the closing of the 
Suez Canal have increased the strategic role 
of the Republic of South Africa; 

Whereas Communist aggression in the 
Middle East and Asia has both increased and 
intensified and the Republic of South Africa 
has expressed a desire to play an active role 
in halting the expansion of communism. 

Whereas the Republic of South Africa 
allows missile tracking stations of the United 
States to be located on her soil, and ships, 
both civilian and naval of the United States 
free access to her ports and facilities; 

Whereas it is to the best interest of the 
United States to support her allies and to 
join with them in mutual programs for de- 
fense and the protection of free commerce: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), that it is the sense 
of Congress of the United States that the 
United States Government immediately cease 
its unfair, harmful, arbitrary and costly 
policy of prohibiting the sale of military 

to the Armed Forces of the Republic 
of South Africa in keeping with the needs 
of the Republic of South Africa in maintain- 
ing her defense against aggression and to 
allow the Republic of South Africa to be 
militarily prepared to defend the sea routes, 
coast line and other areas vital to maintain- 
ing peace in the world, and to allow the Re- 
public of South Africa to continue effective 
support as an ally of the United States. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Spone], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of amendment No. 530 to the bill (H.R. 
15399) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, the name 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Spone] be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON COURT OF 
CLAIMS BILL (S. 1704) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery, I wish to announce a hearing 
for the consideration of S. 1704. This bill 
would authorize the Court of Claims to 
implement its judgments for compen- 
sation. 

The hearing will be held on March 12, 
1968, at 9 a.m. in the District of Colum- 
bia Committee hearing room, room 6226, 
New Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF VETERANS’ HEARINGS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has been authorized to conduct 
hearings on March 5, 6, and 7, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, on S. 
2910, S. 2911, and S. 2937. 

S. 2910 will provide incentives to re- 
turning veterans to take public service 
jobs in areas where they are needed the 
most. For example it will encourage vet- 
erans to teach in poverty areas, to work 
on undermanned fire and police forces 
and in understaffed hospitals, and to 
participate in VISTA, the Teachers 
Corps and other domestic programs. 
The Veterans’ Administrator would be 
authorized to select geographical and 
job areas of critical need. 

The incentives would include: First, 
right to additional period of educational 
assistance under the cold war GI bill; 
second, on-the-job training assistance 
allowance; and third, $50 per month 
supplement to educational assistance for 
training in preparation for a qualifying 
public job. 

S. 2911 will make vocational train- 
ing available to veterans on a part-time 
as well as a full-time basis. This will 
help the veterans who need and deserve 
rehabilitation but cannot attend full 
time, and it will enable veterans to con- 
tribute as workingmen while receiving 
part-time training. 

S. 2937 will increase the maximum 
guarantee on GI home loans from $7,500 
to $10,000. The maximum has not been 
raised for 18 years, and the proposed in- 
crease would bring the 1950 figure up to 
date. 

The March 5 to 7 hearings will be open, 
and statements from knowledgeable in- 
dividuals and organizations will be wel- 
come for the hearing record. 


NOTICE OF FURTHER HEARINGS ON 
S. 2766, A BILL AUTHORIZING THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO RE- 
STRICT TRAVEL TO CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the ad hoc Subcommittee 
on Passport Legislation of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I wish to an- 
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nounce that there will be another public 
hearing to receive testimony on S. 2766, 
@ bill “authorizing the Secretary of 
State to restrict the travel of citizens and 
nationals of the United States where un- 
restricted travel would seriously impair 
the conduct of foreign affairs.” The 
hearing will be held on March 8, 1968, 
beginning at 9 a.m. in room 4221 of the 
New Senate Office Building. 

Any persons wishing to testify on this 
bill should communicate with Mr. Arthur 
M. Kuhl, the chief clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


CORRUPT MILITARY REGIME IN 
SAIGON NOW GOVERNS BY DE- 
CREE AND FORCE 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the gleaming white marble Embassy 
building in Saigon, which was completed 
last September, and which cost our Gov- 
ernment approximately $3 million, has 
the outside appearance of a huge white 
walled fortress. It is surrounded by a 
wall of reinforced concrete 8 feet in 
height and 6 inches in thickness. In ad- 
dition, there is the fenced-off public gate 
with a guardhouse. Always, at least two 
U.S. military policemen are on guard 
there. 

Less than 5 months from the comple- 
tion of this imposing Embassy building, 
which takes up most of the space of a 
ground area of 3 acres, the Embassy 
grounds were invaded by the Vietcong. 
The reinforced concrete surrounding wall 
was broken by a mortar shell. Vietcong 
soldiers rushed into the grounds. Amer- 
ican marines, officials, and soldiers were 
killed trying to evict the invading force. 
Little help came from the South Viet- 
namese police of friendly forces, so- 
called. It was evident that the South 
Vietnamese Armed Forces were too im- 
potent or too cowardly to defend our 
Embassy from invasion. Consider for a 
moment our unfortunate predicament if 
we failed to have an adequate force of 
policemen of the U.S. military to prevent 
invasion of the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Of course, there is no possibility 
that the United States would fail to pro- 
tect the embassy of any foreign nation. 
That is a highly important duty and ob- 
ligation of every government to all for- 
eign embassies and consulates. The pres- 
tige of any nation who would fail to give 
such protection would plummet to a new 
low. 

The buildings on the Embassy grounds 
consist of a main building, staff resi- 
dence house, which also is used as a guest 
house for generals, State Department 
Officials, Senators and other visitors, 
personnel building, generator house, and 
administration and consular building. 
This embassy complex was held by the 
enemy for 6% hours before they were 
driven out. To our humiliation, Ambas- 
sador Bunker was compelled to leave 
hurriedly for his own safety. 

Although I made definite inquiry of 
the State Department to ascertain the 
total number of American officials and 
employees attached to the U.S. Embassy 
in Saigon, and also the total number of 
Vietnamese nationals employed there, 
these accurate figures have been denied 
me to this time. It was stated by tele- 
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phone by an official of the State Depart- 
ment that these figures were not avail- 
able at the present time. I report that as 
of February 1, 1968, the total number of 
American officials and employees in our 
Embassy in Saigon, the capital of what 
is known as South Vietnam, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 14 million peo- 
ple, exceeded in total number all Ameri- 
can officials and employees in any other 
U.S. Embassy in the world, including our 
Embassies to India, the United Kingdom, 
France, or Spain. Also the number of 
South Vietnamese nationals employed in 
the U.S. Embassy in Saigon exceeded the 
total number of nationals employed in 
any of these Embassies. 

The cost of our Embassy buildings in 
Saigon totaled $47 per gross square foot. 
It is noteworthy that the U.S. Embassy 
constructed in London in 1960 cost per 
gross square foot only $16.63. That in 
Madrid, constructed in 1955, cost $15.18 
a gross square foot. Our Embassy at New 
Delhi, India, in 1958 cost $11.22 per gross 
square foot, and the office building annex 
at New Delhi, constructed about the 
same time the staff residence house and 
other buildings were constructed in Sai- 
gon cost $16.10 per gross square foot. 
Our U.S. Embassy in Tokyo was con- 
structed at a cost per gross square foot 
of $10.19. The cost of our Embassy in 
Saigon is a tremendous excess cost over 
the cost of construction of other U.S. 
Embassy buildings. 

It is absurd to claim the cost of Viet- 
namese labor is three times that of Labor 
in London, Madrid, and Tokyo. It is not 
possible construction materials abundant 
in Southeast Asia cost three times as 
much in Saigon as in New Delhi and 
other capitals. This excessive cost per 
gross square foot of the Saigon Embassy 
indicates there was profiteering, graft, 
or theft of huge quantities of construc- 
tion materials in connection with the 
building of our Embassy in Saigon. It is 
apparent to any observer, as it was to me 
during my recent visit to South Vietnam, 
that the Saigon military junta is corrupt 
from the top down and that theft, brib- 
ery and corruption have infested all as- 
pects of the Government of South Viet- 
nam from the top right down to the 
provincial capitals, and corruption and 
extortion is rampant throughout the 
South Vietnam military particularly 
among the generals and colonels. 

It is noteworthy that President Thieu 
has declared martial law and that he and 
Vice President Ky are governing by de- 
cree the same as do Communist regimes. 
Three thousand political prisoners in 
jail in Saigon, most of whom had never 
been tried, were released by the Vietcong 
during their last successful invasion of 
Saigon. 

Since then Thieu and Ky have arbi- 
trarily seized and thrown into jail former 
candidates for President, venerable Bud- 
dhist leaders and a number of so-called 
neutralists. Their police regime does not 
have popular support. They know it. Like 
all ruthless dictators they are using every 
means to hold on. 

Very definitely instead of escalating 
and expanding our immoral and un- 
American ground and air war in Viet- 
nam, a sane American policy would be to 
disengage and gradually withdraw our 
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forces to coastal bases and at the same 
time seek a cease-fire and armistice by 
diplomatic means. 


ORDERLY ADMINISTRATION OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM IN 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Col. 
Willard A. Hawkins, State director of 
the Selective Service System in Arkansas, 
has forwarded me copies of correspond- 
ence which he has exchanged with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. In this correspondence Colo- 
nel Hawkins explains that, in Arkansas, 
no “registrants have been reclassified for 
any reason as a means of punishment,” 
and that Arkansas has “had no demon- 
strations of any kind, either around in- 
duction stations, military recruiting sta- 
tions, or on the campus at any of our 
universities and colleges.” 

I am pleased to note the orderly ad- 
ministration of the Selective Service 
System in Arkansas, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator KENNEDY’s 
letter of February 13 addressed to Colo- 
nel Hawkins and Colonel Hawkins’ reply 
of February 19 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1968. 
Col. WILLARD A, HAWKINS, 
Federal Office Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear COLONEL Hawkins: I have for some 
time been concerned with the operation of 
the Selective Service laws, as you may know. 
I am not convinced that the laws we now 
have—and which you must administer—are 
as fair to all our young men as they should 
be, or as they could be. 

Another of my concerns has been the 
October 26, 1967 letter from the Director of 
the Selective Service System, General Lewis 
B. Hershey, concerning reclassification as de- 
linquents of individuals who “interfere” 
with the draft process. I am sure I need not 
review the arguments—legal and other— 
surrounding that letter, as they have been 
spelled out at length in material available 
to you. Of particular interest, however, is 
the second circuit case of Wolff v. Selective 
Service Board No. 16,372 F. 2d 817 (1967). 

I would very much appreciate it if you 
would furnish me with information relating 
the number of registrants reclassified by the 
local boards under your jurisdiction, pur- 
suant to General Hershey’s October 26 let- 
ter. Many of us in Congress hold a deep con- 
cern about this matter, and I would, as I 
say, appreciate your furnishing me with this 
information. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 


SELECTIVE SEBVICE SYSTEM, 
Little Rock, Ark., February 19, 1968. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I received your 
letter of February 13 today and I regret that 
I am unable to provide the information you 
seek, principally because we have no knowl- 
edge that any registrants have been reclassi- 
fied for any reason as a means of punish- 
ment. We can advise you of the following, 
as a matter of general information. 

Thus far, we have had no demonstrations 
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of any kind, either around induction sta- 
tions, military recruiting stations, or on the 
campus at any of our universities and col- 
leges. 

We regret that we cannot offer any more 
constructive information than is contained 
in this letter, 

Thank you for letting us hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
WILLARD A. HAWKINS, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, State Director. 


LETTER, TO EDITOR OF NEW YORK 
TIMES FROM PRESS OFFICER OF 
PERMANENT MISSION OF THAI- 
LAND TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have received a press release from the 
permanent mission of Thailand to the 
United Nations which gives the text 
of a letter dated February 5, 1968, from 
the press officer of the mission to the 
editor of the New York Times. The press 
release states that the letter has not been 
published. 

The press officer of the Thai Mission 
to the United Nations, commenting on 
an article by Sydney Gruson in the New 
York Times, has written that— 

The disappointment and even resentment 
felt by many Thai people stem from the 
unfair treatment and lately, the campaign 
of vilification, which have been meted out 
to Thailand by certain elements of the Ameri- 
can Press. 


The letter goes on to assert that 

The campaign of distortion and slander 
was launched by those who oppose the policy 
of U.S. involvement in Asia and particularly 
in Vietnam. 


The Thai press officer’s letter also dis- 
putes Mr. Gruson’s contention that “The 
Thai press is strictly controlled by the 
Government” and states: 

On the contrary, it is a fact that a sector 
of the Press in this country is in the hands 
of a handful of people who try to impose 
their views and opinions on the general 
public. 


Mr. President, I question whether the 
disappointment and resentment felt by 
many Thai people, to which the press 
officer’s letter refers, is due to articles 
which have appeared in the American 
press. The article by Mr. Gruson, to 
which the Thai press officer’s letter re- 
fers, notes that the most violent hos- 
tility to the United States has been ex- 
pressed not in the American press but 
in an article which appeared in the Thai 
newspaper, the Siam Rath. I also ques- 
tion the assertion of the letter that the 
American press is “in the control of a 
handful of people who try to impose 
their views and opinions on the general 
public.” And I challenge the implication 
that Thailand’s press is freer than ours. 

Mr. President, I assume that the letter 
from the press officer of the Thai mission 
to the United Nations was distributed 
as a mission press release because the 
mission wished the letter to have the 
widest possible circulation, I according- 
ly request unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the 
article by Sydney Gruson to which the 
letter refers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[Press release of the permanent mission of 
Thailand to the United Nations, Feb. 14, 
1968] 

RicHT oF Dissent Nor OBSERVED BY NEW 

YORK TIMES 


Following is the content of the letter 
dated February 5, 1968, from the Press Officer 
of the Mission to the Editor of the New 
York Times which has not been published: 

“Once again the facts are deplorably mis- 
represented in Sydney Gruson’s article en- 
titled ‘Thais vent anger over United States 
build-up.’ 

“In reality, the disappointment and even 
resentment felt by many Thai people stem 
from the unfair treatment and lately, the 
campaign of vilification, which have been 
meted out to Thailand by certain elements 
of the American Press. Those 43,000 Amer- 
ican fighting men who are accorded hospi- 
tality on Thai soil have behaved reasonably 
well and have caused little, if any, friction. 
The present frictions have been caused, 
rather, by those who are not doing the 
fighting and may not, even have sufficient 
courage to fight. 

“The campaign of distortion and slander, 
as it is well known, was launched by those 
who oppose the policy of United States in- 
volvement in Asia and particularly in Viet- 
nam, They use every devious means to show 
that Vietnam is unworthy of United States 
support and assistance. Recently, they re- 
peatedly made tendentious reports, suggest- 
ing that the United States was also getting 
‘bogged down’ in Thailand despite con- 
sistent denials that Thailand has ever had 
any intention of asking American manpow- 
er to fight communist activities in our coun- 
try. Furthermore, the American soldiers now 
stationed in Thailand are not engaged in 
combat duties against the communists in 
Thailand but are actively fighting the Viet- 
nam war from our territory so as to save 
American lives. Such a campaign has been 
staged by those people who, in spite of their 
unjustifiable claims to bring ‘liberals’, are 
in fact undeniable racists. They do not want 
to see cordial relations exist between the 
United States and nations of Asia and Africa 
and they would go to any extent to embroil 
and possibly to destroy good relations. In 
the case of Thailand, they have not even 
hesitated to level false charges against our 
Monarch whose dedication to and concern 
for the well-being of the people are well 
known in our country and to whom, as many 
observers have correctly pointed out, the 
Thai nation looks up as the embodiment of 
its unity and stability. 

“Another indication that the New York 
Times correspondent’s report is sadly lacking 
in accuracy can be seen in his categorical 
contention that ‘The Thai Press is strictly 
controlled by the Government.’ This, to say 
the least, is blatantly false. Kukrit’s news- 
paper, the Siam Rath, for one, is on record 
for having vehemently criticized members of 
the Thai Government, including the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister. Is 
this a characteristic of a Government-con- 
trolled Press? On the contrary, it is a fact 
that a sector of the Press in this country is 
in the control of a handful of people who 
try to impose their views and opinions on 
the general public.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 5, 1968] 


THAIS VENT ANGER Over U.S. Bur Dur 
AMERICAN OFFICIALS PUZZLED BY RECENT 
Pusiic Hostitiry 

(By Sydney Gruson) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND, February 3.—The un- 
derlying hostility felt by many Thais to the 
build-up of United States military and civil- 
ian personnel in Thailand has exploded into 
the open in recent weeks, causing official 
American concern and also bafflement over 
how to meet the problem. 

Relations at the official level remain proper. 
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In many individual cases they are close and 
good. But the American impact on the Thai 
society and economy is beginning to be felt 
at nearly all levels as Thailand’s commitment 
in the war in Vietnam war increases. 

There are about 43,000 American military 
men and about 7,000 civilians in Thailand on 
a more or less permanent basis, four-fifths 
of them involved in the air war against Viet- 
nam. There are also about 5,000 American 
soldiers from Vietnam on rest and recreation 
each month, 


IMPACT IS EVIDENT 


The American impact is easy to see in 
Bangkok, with a population of more than 
two million, but it is even more evident in 
the small towns near the huge Air Force 
bases on which most of the 33,000 Air Force 
personnel live. 

Thailand's need to line up firmly on the 
United States in Vietnam does not seem in 
question in the increasingly public debate 
over the American presence here. The Gov- 
ernment recently committed itself to rais- 
ing the number of Thai combat troops in 
Vietnam from 3,000 men to a full division, or 
12,000 to 13,000. 

A critical book about Thailand by Louis 
Lomax, a free-lance writer and a radio and 
television commentator in Los Angeles, 
sparked the current criticism of the Ameri- 
can presence. As read by the Thais, the book, 
entitled “The War That Is, the War That 
Will Be,” insulted King Phumiphol Aduldet 
and indicated that Thailand was ripe to be- 
come another Vietnam. 


IRKED BY NEWSWEEK ITEM 


An item in the magazine Newsweek, which 
the Thais felt impugned the King’s courage 
on a visit to the northeastern insurgency 
area, sharpened the hostility. But many 
Americans here feel that the violence of the 
reaction disclosed deep feelings that had only 
awaited an excuse to be aired. 

The most violent hostility was expressed 
in the writings of a respected journalist, Ku- 
krit Pramoj, who had never been considered 
anti-American but is distantly related to the 
royal family. Some Americans here try to dis- 
miss Mr. Kukrit's outburst as a momentary 
fit of temper, but he has deliberately re- 
frained from taking anything back in the ex- 
changes with readers that his attack pro- 
voked, 

Writing last December in his paper Siam 
Rath, Mr. Kukrit blamed the Americans for 
practically every evil in Thai social and eco- 
nomic life and referred to them as “mung,” 
a word of contempt in Thai used instead of 
“they” or “you.” 

If the Americans were not careful, he said, 
the Thais might one day “smash down your 
Embassy and burn down the United States 
Information Service.” He concluded his 
lengthy article: “You American beasts, re- 
turn to your holes.” 


ACCUSED OF EXPLOITATION 


Aceording to Mr. Kukrit, the Americans 
detest the Thais because the United States 
has only relatively recently freed itself from 
colonial status while Thais have always been 
independent. “It is a characteristic of slaves 
to prefer fellow slaves,” he said. 

He accused the United States of economic 
exploitation, of seeking to destroy Thai in- 
dependence and of destroying the nation’s 
economy. He said American troops were not 
only creating vast numbers of prostitutes 
but were also teaching Thai boys “to in- 
dulge in sexual perversion.” 

“It is frankly admitted,” he wrote, “that 
every one in six American men is a sexual 
pervert.” 

The Thai press is strictly controlled by the 
Government, an authoritarian, military-led 
administration. No one in the Government 
sought to correct the impression that Mr. 
Kukrit’s article might have spread. 
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READERS DISPUTE VIEW 


Some readers did, however, pointing out 
that an economy that was moving ahead at 
an annual growth rate of 8 per cent was not 
being destroyed. They also criticized him for 
generalizing about Americans because of the 
possible bad behavior of a few soldiers. 

When the few Thais who have regular 
social contact with Americans are asked what 
it is they dislike about the American presence 
here, they usually lead off, as Mr. Kukrit 
did, with criticism of soldiers holding girls’ 
hands or kissing girls in public. Next there 
usually is comment on the proliferation of 
euphemistically called “massage” parlors, as 
though Americans and not Thais ran the 
parlors. 

No one seems to know why the Thais do 
not forbid the parlors. 

The outburst by Mr. Kukrit and others led 
the American Ambassador, Leonard Unger, to 
issue a statement that the people writing 
books and articles about Thailand were defi- 
nitely not speaking for the United States 
Government or for the American people.” 

In a speech to the American Chamber of 
Commerce last month, the Ambassador 
warily took up the issue again. 


SERIOUSLY TROUBLED 


“In the crossfire of political battles over 
Vietnam,” he said, “many Americans nat- 
urally want to examine our commitments 
elsewhere in the area.” 

“I do not quarrel with the usefulness of 
responsible free debate,” he added. “I am 
seriously troubled, however, when I see cer- 
tain facts about Thai-United States coopera- 
tion misread in ways that damage Thal- 
American interests and encumber the Viet- 
nam problem with negative and discouraging 
implications which do not actually exist.” 

“Having governed themselves for over 700 
years,” Ambassador Unger continued, “the 
Thai feel no need to adjust their way of doing 
things to meet foreign concepts of how things 
should be done. Moreover, having decided 
that defending Vietnam is in Thailand's 
own best interests, they do do not want their 
actions interpreted—or misinterpreted—in 
lights cast by the clash of conflicting views 
over similar United States policies.” 

“Understandably, they resent the bland 
assumption that the pattern of events in a 
neighboring state inevitably will be repeated 
in their own,” he said. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM CONCLUSIONS BY ARTHUR 
Z. GARDINER 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post, published February 20, Mr. Arthur 
Z. Gardiner, who has been directly in- 
volved with events in Vietnam since 1958, 
first as director of our economic aid 
program and later as head of the In- 
ternational Voluntary Services, sets forth 
his views about the war. Mr. Gardiner 
has a rare perspective from which to ob- 
serve developments in that unfortunate 
country, and I believe that his comments 
will be of interest, and, perhaps, en- 
lightenment, to my colleagues and other 
readers of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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VIETNAM CONCLUSIONS 

As one who has been intimately connected 
with events in South Vietnam since early 
in 1958, as Director of Economic Aid for four 
years, and most recently for three years as 
Executive Director of International Volun- 
tary Services, Inc., with 165 young volunteers 
now in Vietnam under my direction, who 
frequently report to me facts and opinions 
based on intimate contacts in South Viet- 
nam, it is my duty to express these views 
and conclusions: 

1, Anti-Americanism, hate for America, is 
a basic fact of life in most of Vietnam today. 
It arises from the overbearing presence of 
500,000 Americans, mostly young, some have 
made good friends with the Vietnamese, 
though most have not, and a disastrous few 
have caused bitter resentments; from con- 
tempt of the so-called Vietnamese “elite” who 
are profiteering; from jealousy of the Viet- 
namese Officials displaced in practice by 
American civil and military “advisers’—who 
no longer advise, but who administer, from 
military tactics of bombing, firing, defolia- 
tion, which have uprooted nearly a quarter 
of the civilian population from ancestral 
homes and prosperous farms. 

2. Constructive efforts toward what we all 
would like to see in Vietnam—a prosperous 
and peaceful country—are doomed if they 
must depend on the leadership of an unstable 
little-respected military clique; the election 
to office by a small minority vote in the last 
election has not given the authority or cha- 
risma which true leadership in a Southeast 
Asian country requires. 

3. Increasing numbers of Vietnamese are 
becoming benevolently neutral toward the 
Vietcong—race, religion, xenophobia, all con- 
tribute. 

4. The war will not “peter out”; it may 
become dormant again, but so much damage, 
material and moral, has been caused since 
1965 that Vietnamese patriots will never be 
content until foreign influence has been 
eliminated from the government of their 
country. 

5. Official Americans in Vietnam caught up 
in action programs of all sorts, naturally 
enthusiastic and ebullient, naturally trust- 
ful, have been poor reporters of the scene, 
and they more and more have become pris- 
oners of their own rhetoric and jargon, de- 
sirous as most of them are to submit progress 
reports satisfactory to their superiors. 

6. We must agree to withdraw from Viet- 
nam on terms enabling us to save the lives 
of those who have reason to fear retribution 
if American soldiers can no longer protect 
them—(not necessarily as large a group as 
are killed by the war in a few months time); 
and to a settlement by the Vietnamese them- 
selves, Northern and Southern, under condi- 
tions of order satisfactory to them and to the 
international community. 

ARTHUR Z. GARDINER. 

MCLEAN. 


“WE CAN GET OUT OF VIETNAM”— 
ARTICLE BY GEN. JAMES M. 
GAVIN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post contains an extremely interesting 
and well-written article by Gen. James 
M. Gavin, entitled “We Can Get Out of 
Vietnam.” 

As the Senate knows, we have had 
General Gavin before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on two occasions. Gen- 
eral Gavin’s experience goes back to the 
period in which the first involvement of 
this country, in a very minor way, took 
place under the administration first of 
President Truman and later of General 
Eisenhower. 
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In presenting his views on Vietnam, 
General Gavin writes from a unique 
background, since he played such a major 
role in preventing U.S. military involve- 
ment there in 1954. It is most unfortu- 
nate that his wise counsel of 14 years 
ago was subsequently rejected. 

I urge my colleagues to read General 
Gavin's article. 

I particularly also wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues, in connection 
with this article, to the statements, and 
especially the book, of General Ridgway. 
I believe General Ridgway was Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was the 
Chief of Staff of the Army at the time 
he and General Gavin were instructed to 
make an investigation of the feasibility 
and wisdom of intervention with Ameri- 
can arms during the period about 1954. 
It is noteworthy that after a thorough 
investigation, with a competent staff, 
they recommended that it was not a feas- 
ible undertaking and they recommended 
against the United States becoming in- 
volved in a military way in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that General 
Gavin's article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Can Ger OUT or VIETNAM 


(By James M. Gavin, in collaboration with 
Arthur T. Hadley) 


Vietnam is the least understood conflict in 
our nation’s history. We have committed 
more than 480,000 troops and the might of 
our air and sea power. We have fought skill- 
fully and bravely. Yet “victory” is nowhere 
in sight. Will more troops bring a quicker 
victory? More air strikes? 

Unfortunately, there will be no “victory” 
in Vietnam. Only more victims. This is the 
difficult and unfortunate truth we have yet 
to understand. To see the Vietnam problem, 
we must first trace briefly the history of our 
involvement there, and then set Vietnam in 
the context of our present military and 
diplomatic capabilities. When we have done 
that, we may not have “victory” but we can 
at least plan toward a successful conclusion 
of the war. 

Before beginning this study of the Viet- 
namese situation, I want to make one point 
absolutely clear. On the level of combat it- 
self Vietnam is the best fought war in our 
history. I have watched officers and noncoms 
leading the troops in the field, and they are 
highly professional, the troops start out 
well-trained, battle-ready Americans, what- 
ever they think of the conflict, can be proud 
of these soldiers and their dedication. Let 
no debate on Vietnam divide us from the 
knowledge of our soldiers courage. The errors 
of his tragic war are made not on the battle- 
field but in Washington. 

My own involvement with Vietnam began 
in 1954. I was then Chief of Plans of the 
Army, serving under Matthew B. Ridgway, 
the Chief of Staff. I had served with him in 
the past, a man of incisive intelligence and 
great moral courage, a good man to work for. 

In 1954 the French in Vietnam were in- 
volved at Dienbienphu. They had dug into 
this isolated fortified area to provoke the 
Viet-minh into a major battle in which the 
Communist troops would be destroyed. But 
then it became clear that the battle was not 
going as the French had planned. They 
stepped up their already tremendous de- 
mands on the United States for war material. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff had been doubt- 
ful about the Dienbienphu strategy from 
the beginning. I felt that genuine French 
concessions to make Vietnam independent 
were far more important than mere fire- 
power. 
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As the situation at Dienbienphu worsened, 
the French in desperation asked us for carrier 
strikes against the attacking Communists. 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, then Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a strong advo- 
cate of carrier air power, favored this. So 
did Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, and Adm. Robert B. Carney, 
Chief of Naval Operations. There was even 
talk of using one or two nuclear weapons. 
Our allies, sounded out by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, were opposed. General 
Ridgway believed that the air attacks would 
be indecisive, and that they would lead to 
involvement of American ground troops. We 
in the Army felt that this was a war that 
America certainly did not want. 

Ridgway carried his disagreement to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who finally decided against 
the air strike. I am convinced that Ridgway, 
along with our allies, played a crucial role 
in aborting this 1954 effort to involve us in 
Vietnam, 

Dienbienphu fell on May 7. The next day 
the French and the Vietminh met in Geneva 
and—with speed that surprised us in the 
Pentagon—agreed to end the war. They wrote 
the Geneva accords of July, 1954, partition- 
ing Vietnam at the 17th parallel into North 
and South Vietnam, and providing for na- 
tionwide elections to be held by July 20, 
1956, to decide the nature of reunification. 

To understand what happened next, it is 
important to understand the attitude of the 
Pentagon in 1954, because this attitude pro- 
duced the initial decisions that led to where 
we are in Vietnam today and because this 
attitude is still all too prevalent in our mili- 
tary thinking. 

In 1954 the Korean War controlled Penta- 
gon thinking. For the Air Force it had been 
a disillusioning and frustrating experience. 
They had assumed that air power would 
demolish the North Korean military. They 
had trumpeted this point of view to the pub- 
lic and to the President. When bombing failed 
to halt the North Korean war effort, the Air 
Force developed the myth of the Yalu sanc- 
tuary. If only they could bomb Manchuria, 
beyond the Yalu, everything would turn out 
all right. Thus, at least in public, the Air 
Force was able to avoid confronting the evi- 
dence that in Korea air power had failed, 
strategically and tactically. Unfortunately, 
from their frustration sprang a readiness to 
reply to any challenge to American power 
with threats of total nuclear war. 

To the Army, Korea had been embittering 
and costly. Of the more than 147,000 casual- 
ties, most had been in the ground forces, 
Despite the Army’s wealth of combat experi- 
ence, abundant logistical support and mod- 
ern equipment, major units had been sur- 
prised and routed by Chinese forces. We felt 
that more Korea-type wars—wars fought out 
on the ground—were a Possibility, and that 
we should have funds to train and equip 
ourselves for them. Instead, we were begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of the “new look” 
cutbacks that flowed out of the doctrine of 
massive retaliation. Our funds and troop 
Strengths were slashed, while the forces for 
strategic nuclear bombing were built up. 

In addition all of us in the Pentagon— 
and I include myself—tended to see the 
world in terms of good guys and bad guys. 
It was a simple vision, and in the era of 
Stalinism it held much truth. 

Still, we should have been wiser. We as- 
sumed that Peking was a pawn of Moscow, 
that Russia—thwarted in Europe by NATO 
and the Marshall Plan—was on the march 
in Asia. The Communist world was assumed 
to be an integrated, monolithic block. Only 
& few of us were beginning to distinguish 
between the nationalistic Communism of 
Tito and the Stalinism of Russia. And even 
fewer extended that concept to Ho Chi 
Minh’s brand of Communism in Vietnam. 
The whole idea was near-heresy, but the 
fact was that Communism was changing; the 
future would show that there were brands 
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of nationalistic Communism with which the 
United States could quite safely coexist. 

This was the Pentagon atmosphere as we 
followed the Geneva talks, We felt that the 
French, despite the lavish support they had 
had from us, were acting almost entirely out 
of self-interest—protecting French invest- 
ments—rather than in the interest of de- 
mocracy as a whole. 

With the folding of the French the Pen- 
tagon staff assumed that the burden of 
fighting Communism in Asia had now fallen 
upon the United States. Secretary of State 
Dulles and the CIA agreed with the Pen- 
tagon. At that time Secretary Dulles was 
building a paper wall of treaties to contain 
Communism. The Joint Chiefs began a high- 
priority study of a proposal to send combat 
troops into the Red River Delta of North 
Vietnam. 

It was my responsibility as Chief of Plans 
of the Army Staff to recommend a position 
for the Army, I began by bringing in Asian 
experts. We had to face the fact that if we 
entered North Vietnam we were, in effect, 
going to war with Red China. Red China 
would be providing most of the arms, vehi- 
cles and ammunition, and would feel that 
our move was a threat to her national self- 
interest. 

(Let me reiterate: the Army staff and I 
wanted no war with Red China. We argued 
forcefully and frequently against such a war. 
We simply considered the alternatives.) 

The Army staff anticipated a bloody and 
costly war that would engage a tremendous 
portion of our manpower and resources, at 
the expense of our obligations in other parts 
of the world and at home. 

As they had during the Dienbienphu crisis, 
the Joint Chiefs divided. Admiral Radford 
strongly favored landing a force in the Hal- 
phong-Hanoi area, even at the risk of war 
with Red China. The Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations 
supported him. 

In my opinion the risk of war would have 
been great. Just southeast of Haiphong har- 
bor is the island of Hainan, which is actually 
part of Red China. The Navy was unwilling 
to risk ships in the Haiphong area without 
first taking the island. 

Once more the embattled Ridgway dis- 
sented. Using the staff study we had pre- 
pared in the Army, he wrote directly to 
President Eisenhower, pointing out the haz- 
ards of a war in Vietnam. Again, fortunately, 
the President decided not to commit U.S. 
forces to Southeast Asia. 

However, there was a compromise. We de- 
cided to support what we hoped would be a 
stable, representative, independent govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. The fact that this 
was contrary to the Geneva accords seemed 
irrelevant. 

We thought then that our most serious 
problem was the selection of a premier 
for South Vietnam, to serve under the tech- 
nical head of state, Emperor Bao Dai. The 
job fell to Ngo Dinh Diem. 

I visited Saigon early in 1955 to discuss. 
political- and military-aid matters. I met. 
Diem, who struck me as very nonpolitical, 
self-centered and quite unresponsive to the 
needs of his people. Nonetheless, the Defense 
Department, the State Department and the 
CIA supported him. Once more we were 
acting from honest conviction: The world 
was black and white, no gray in between. 
We had stopped Communism in Europe. We 
had stopped it in Korea. Now we were going 
to stop it at the 17th parallel in Vietnam. 

On July 16, 1955, the Diem government 
announced—with American backing—that 
it would not comply with the provision of 
the Geneva accords calling for free elections. 
The reason given was that free choice was. 
impossible in the North. In supporting Diem 
in this, the United States violated its own 
unilateral “Declaration of Support for the 
Geneva Conference,” 

At the time of Diem’s announcement there- 
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still were significant numbers of French 
troops in South Vietnam. But thereafter the 
French began thinning out rapidly. On Oc- 
tober 26, 1955, Premier Diem deposed the 
absentee Emperor Bao Dai and became the 
first president of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, President Eisenhower wrote to Diem 
offering U.S. assistance “in maintaining a 
strong, viable state, capable of resisting 
attempted subversion or aggression.” Later 
President Eisenhower explained that this 
meant aid only. And during his Administra- 
tion the U.S. Military Advisory and Assist- 
ance Group did not increase significantly; 
it averaged 650 men. 

President Kennedy began to occupy him- 
self with Southeast Asia immediately after 
his inauguration. By then the resistance 
movement in South Vietnam by the National 
Liberation Front, or Viet Cong, had gained 
strength. 

My growing concern with the doctrine of 
“massive retaliation” and American over- 
reliance on nuclear weapons led me to resign 
in 1958. With the election of President Ken- 
nedy I returned to government service as 
Ambassador to France. Early in the Kennedy 
Administration the United States accepted 
the independence of Laos, led by Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, whom many in our Goy- 
ernment believed to be Communist-con- 
trolled if not outright Communist. During 
the negotiations I met several times with 
Souvanna Phouma in Paris, at the request of 
President Kennedy, to persuade him that he 
could trust the United States. 

While Laos then is not Vietnam now, there 
are distinct parallels, The Laotian experience 
convinced me of the need to work with na- 
tional leaders of all political persuasions, as 
we had with Tito in Yugoslavia. Laos also 
convinced me of the fallacy of the falling- 
domino theory. Laos went neutral. Neither 
Cambodia nor Thailand fell. 

In the meantime things were not going 
well with Diem’s government in Vietnam, 
though we were doing our verbal best to help 
him. Vice President Johnson, visiting there 
in 1961, referred to Diem as the “Churchill 
of today.” Yet the Diem government became 
more isolated and oppressive. And by 1963 the 
war in Vietnam also was going very badly. 
President Kennedy was having grave doubts 
about our course of action (we now had 
more than 15,000 men there). Recent books 
have indicated the depth and bitterness of 
the division in the Kennedy Administration 
over Vietnam. 

The President himself stated publicly: 

“In the final analysis it is their war. They 
are the ones that have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, give them equipment. We 
can send our men out there as advisers. But 
they have to win it.” 

However, the President's military advisers 
continued to tell him the war was going 
well. On October 2, 1963, after another quick 
Vietnam trip McNamara insisted that the 
President issue the following statement: 

“The military program in South Vietnam 
has made progress and is sound in princi- 
ple, though improvements are being ener- 
getically sought. . Secretary McNamara 
and Gen. Maxwell Taylor reported their 
judgment that the major part of the United 
States military task can be completed by the 
end of 1965. . . They reported that by the 
end of this year [1963] the U.S. program for 
training Vietnamese should have progressed 
to the point that one thousand U.S. mili- 
tary personnel assigned to South Vietnam 
can be withdrawn.” 

There has been much speculation about 
what President Kennedy would or would 
not have done in Vietnam had he lived. 
Having discussed military affairs with him 
often and in detail for 15 years, I know he 
was totally opposed to the introduction of 
combat troops in Southeast Asia. His public 
statements just before his murder support 
this view. Let us not lay on the dead the 
blame for our own failures. 
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By 1964 Vietnam had become a major 
political issue in the presidential campaign. 
(There were, by then, 23,000 U.S. troops 
there, mostly advisers. President Johnson 
said: “We aren’t going to send American 
boys nine thousand or ten thousand miles 
away to do what the Asian boys ought to be 
doing for themselves.” 

In August of 1964, in circumstances still 

not totally clear, two U.S. destroyers were 
attacked in Tonkin Bay by North Vietnam- 
ese PT boats, In the excitement following 
the attack, Congress, at the behest of the 
Administration, adopted the Southeast Asia 
(Tonkin Bay) Resolution upon which the 
Administration bases its actions today. On 
February 7, 1965, the first air strikes were 
ordered against North Vietnam. On March 6, 
U.S. Marines were ordered to land in the 
Danang area, north of Saigon. By October 
of 1965, American forces in South Vietnam 
totaled 132,300. 
At this time it was already perfectly clear 
to me that as a military operation Vietnam 
made no sense, It was obvious that bombing 
was not going to bring Ho Chi Minh to his 
knees. This was the lesson of World War II 
bombing—German war production actually 
rose despite the devastating attacks. And— 
more immediately to the point—it was the 
lesson learned by the British in the war 
they won against Communist guerrillas in 
Malaya. The British high command began 
bombing suspected guerrilla areas but 
stopped when they found that the bombing's 
indiscriminate brutality alienated the people 
and strengthened the guerrillas. 

It followed, then, that to get our “victory” 
we would have to commit an ever-growing 
number of ground troops. But this is no 
panacea either. There are definite contribu- 
tions that ground troops, handled with so- 
phistication, can make in a guerrilla war, but 
if the people of the country like the guer- 
rillas better than they like the government 
that the foreign troops are supporting, the 
mere pouring in of more and better-equipped 
ground troops won’t win the war. 

As the government at Saigon did not ap- 
pear to have this popular support, I believe 
the war would not go well, and that when 
this became clear the Pentagon and certain 
sections of Congress would call for more 
troops and heavier bombing until we esca- 
lated into a direct confrontation with Red 
China. This could lead directly to a nuclear 
World War III. 

With this grave concern I tried in my own 
mind to develop some strategy that could 
stop the escalation and end the war. I evolved 
in 1965 what has come to be known as the 
“enclave” strategy. And I promptly found 
myself at the center of violent controversy. 
I believe that the enclave strategy is even 
more valid today than it was in 1965. Com- 
bined with a halt in the bombing of North 
Vietnam, it would constitute a vital first step 
in our de-escalation of the war. 

I reasoned that a primary tactical problem, 
once a war occurs, is to keep it limited. This 
is particularly true of a war in which we 
should not have become involved, and in 
which U.S. interests are, at best, marginal. 
Therefore I sought a way to halt the buildup, 
hold what we had, and open negotiations 
for peace. 

By the fall of 1965 the United States had 
built up enclaves—vast logistical facilities 
at Camranh Bay, Danang, Saigon and other 
places. If we concentrated in these centers, 
we could immediately stop the ever- 
increasing inflow of U.S, troops and probably 
reduce the number of men involved. At the 
same time, we could encourage the develop- 
ment of democracy in the areas dom- 
inated by these enclaves, and could help the 
South Vietnamese bring their own troops 
to a high standard of combat performance. 

While doing this, we could search for a 
diplomatic solution of the war, using our hold 
on the big enclaves as a decisive counter in 
the bargaining. 
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I fully realize the problems of negotiating 
with the N.L.F. and the North Vietnamese, 
They are a tough, determined foe. They have 
fought the Japanese, European colonists, and 
Americans for more than 20 years. Our knowl- 
edge of them is distorted by distance and by 
propaganda—ours and theirs. 

The Hanoi government has several times 
stated its position on ending the war, proba- 
bly most significantly in the four points laid 
sown by Premier Pham Van Dong on April 
13, 1965: 

1. In accordance with the Geneva 
ment, the United States must withdraw from 
South Vietnam United States troops, military 
bases, ete. 

2. Pending the peaceful reunification of 
Vietnam, the provisions of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement pertaining to no military alli- 
ances, foreign bases, etc., must be respected. 

3. The internal affairs of South Vietnam 
must be settled in accordance with the N.L.F. 
program. 

4. The peaceful reunification of Vietnam is 
to be settled by the Vietnamese people in 
both zones, without any foreign interference, 

Hanoi had indicated on several occasions 
that these points were a basis for talks rather 
than preconditions. Their more recent state- 
ment was that would talk if the bombing 
stopped. 

Meanwhile, the war assumes a distinct 
Orwellian character. Images of violence and 
blood flash into our living rooms on TV 
screens. The goal and principles for which 
we began the conflict lie close to forgotten. 
Brave men die. Experts in Vietnam told me 
privately that the war could last 5 to 10 
more years. Yet both sides seem to lack the 
will, or the ability, the extricate themselves 
from the nightmare. 

We seem to have forgotten that one of the 
vital aspects of a limited war is that it be 
limited in time also. A war may involve a 
minor portion of the total resources of a 
nation and may be limited to a small area; 
but if it goes on for four or five years at a 
sale re intense level, it is not truly lim- 

A Vietnamese solution, based on a “free, 
neutral and independent” nation—on the 
pattern of Laos—should be acceptable in 
Vietnam. Such a government, without ties 
to China, the Soviet Union or the West, 
would be in the best interests of Vietnamese 
and Americans. I do not believe that Ho 
Chi Minh ever wanted to be a puppet or 
satellite of China, or of Russia. The informa- 
tion we have indicates he is a patriot, an 
ead nationalist, albeit a Communist—a 

to. 

In Vietnam, war forces the NLF. into de- 
pendence upon Hanoi, and Hanoi into de- 
pendence on China and Russia. This com- 
promises not only the prospects for peace 
but also the independence of any post-peace 
action by the N.L.F. Thus our military action 
tends to create the very Communist mono- 
lith we entered the war to avoid. 

We should take extraordinary diplomatic 
steps to get fruitful negotiations. The Presi- 
dent should appoint, with the advice of the 
Senate, a special cabinet-level official of great 
stature to negotiate with the N.L.F. and 
Hanoi. The sole responsibility of this official 
should be termination of the war. He should 
be served by his own staff, free from bureau- 
cratic interference and the burden of past 
positions. With a reasoned military strategy 
and the full energies of our Government de- 
voted to diplomacy, I am convinced that the 
Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese will 
negotiate. 

The following steps should be taken 
promptly: 

1. All the bombing of North Vietnam 
should be stopped, not just because the 
Communists want it stopped, but because 
strategic bombing of the North is counter- 
productive. In a bombing termination, strat- 
egy and morality coincide. It should be un- 
dertaken immediately. 
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2. Extraordinary and energetic measures 
should be taken by our Government to enter 
into negotiations with the N.L.F. and Hanoi 
governments. We have contacted these gov- 
ernments in the past. These contacts should 
be reopened. Negotiations should be handled 
by a specially appointed cabinet-level official, 
operating with the full confidence of the 
President. 

3. We should develop and put into opera- 
tion a plan for the de-escalation of our forces, 
to be based on the enclave strategy outlined 
earlier. 

Although I think that by now the Ameri- 
can people realize that we are on an unwise 
course, I anticipate bitter criticism of any 
plan that involves a United States phase-out 
from Vietnam. Harsh words will come from 
congressional leaders who have advocated in- 
creased bombing. Some in veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the military will find it difficult to 
accept what appears to them to be not “vic- 
tory” but “appeasement.” And the far left 
will decry as im ” any safeguards 
necessary for ourselves and our South Viet- 
namese friends. 

A settlement will be emotionally difficult, 
taxing in time, wearing on our wisdom and 
patience. But a settlement is imperative in 
our own self-interest. Its alternative is con- 
tinued escalation until we oppose the forces 
of Red China in World War III. 

With Vietnam we have grown up into 
tragedy. We cannot end our involvement 
without some cost, some pain. A mature na- 
tion can face such realities and take actions 
that, while they are less than some want, 
nevertheless lead away from the risk of self- 
destruction. I am sure we can. 


“PUEBLO” CREW KIN DENY 
SPY CHARGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
noted a very interesting news story, en- 
titled “Pueblo Crew Kin Deny Spy 
Charge,” which was carried in the Balti- 
more Sun of February 25, 1968. I might 
say that I had some remarks to make on 
the Pueblo under date of January 29, 
which I would like to read at this time. 


In that statement I said: 


In the meantime, however, the substance 
of our national interest ought not to be lost 
sight of in hot pursuit of its shadow. The 
problem of safeguarding the interests of this 
Nation, and in a very real sense, the world’s 
interests is to see to it that the 83 Ameri- 
cans—which I now learn is the accurate 
number—are returned alive, I repeat, the 
word is “alive,” and that there is avoided, at 
the same time, another bloodbath in the 
model of Vietnam which, in Korea, could so 
much more readily become world war III. 

Whatever it takes to bring about that re- 
sult in full—not half of it but all of it—is to 
be welcomed. It may be helpful to bear in 
mind in this connection that the responses 
in the Barbary Wars, a century and a half 
away, are not necessarily the answers for a 
time and place when nuclear war is only 
seconds away. 


Iask unanimous consent that the news 
story from the Baltimore Sun be incor- 
porated at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“PUEBLO” Crew Kin Deny Spy CHARGE—REL- 
ATIVES SENSED MYSTERY, BUT KNEW LITTLE 
or DUTIES 


New Yorg, February 24.—Relatives of sev- 
eral United States Navy men on the 
intelligence ship Pueblo said today they had 
sensed some kind of mystery about the ves- 
sel’s activities. All, however, rejected the idea 
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that the crew members should be treated as 
spies under international law. 

Allen W. Dulles, former head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, said in a television 
interview this week the United States should 
refrain from the use of force in its attempts 
to retrieve the crew. 

He declared: “I don’t think the agent who 
is sent in expects any military power to fol- 
low him up if he gets into difficulty.” 

KIN LARGELY UNAWARE 


The North Koreans have held the ship and 
its crew since January 23. 

Mrs. Wallace Anderson, sister-in-law of 
Wayne D. Anderson, of Waycross, Ga., a com- 
munications technician, said: “In a way we 
heard there might be some secret stuff about 
his job but he wasn’t a talkative boy and 
never said anything about it.” 

But Mrs. Anderson said the crewman's kin 
“just considered he was in the Navy.” 

Mrs. Charles Crandell, Sr., of Kansas City, 
said her son Charles, Jr., a radioman, had told 
his parents nothing of his duties but that 
they had no reason to think of him as a spy. 


MILITARY MOVE OPPOSED 


Charles M. Kisler, of St. Louis, father of 
communications technician Earl Kisler, said 
he knew his son had to obtain a security 
clearance before joining the ship. 

“I don’t feel they were spies as Dulles im- 
plied,” said Kisler. “They might have been 
pinpointing locations of shore installations 
through radio transmissions, but that seems 
an entirely different matter. 

“I feel going into North Korea with armed 
forces would be entirely the wrong approach. 
You might only be signing their death 
warrants.” 

“OCEANOGRAPHIC” MISSION 


Gerald Nolte, of Washington, Iowa, is the 
father of another of the prisoners, Clifford 
Nolte, an electronics technician. He said his 
son had described the Pueblo’s mission as 
“oceanographic—all he mentioned was that 
they were testing the depth of the water in 
various places.” 

“We didn't know it was an intelligence ship 
and we most certainly did not think of him 
as an agent,” Nolte added. 

Mrs. Monique Strano of Hartford, Conn., 
stepmother of Angelo Strano, a communica- 
tions technician, said: 

“Angelo never mentioned anything about 
being a spy or anything like that.“ 

DEATH REPORT UNCLEAR 


“Of course we knew he was doing some- 
thing in electronics and that his ship was full 
of electronic equipment,” Mrs, Strano said, 
“but monitoring is a long way from being a 
spy.” 

Jesse Hodges, of Creswell, Oreg., is the 
father of fireman Duane Hodges, the only 
member of the Pueblo’s crew who was killed 
when the North Koreans seized the ship. 

“We didn’t have any idea what her mission 
was and we still haven’t been told exactly 
how Duane died,” Hodges said. 

Mrs. Oliver Langenberg, mother of Peter 
Langenberg, a communications technician, 
said she and her husband were unaware of 
the nature of the Pueblo’s assignment or 


their son’s duties “but we did not think: 


of him as an agent and still don't.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THOMAS C. MANN AWARDED AZTEC 
EAGLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Friday, February 23, at the Mexican Em- 
bassy, the distinguished Ambassador of 
the United Mexican States, His Excel- 
lency, Hugo B. Margain, on behalf of the 
President of the United Mexican States, 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, bestowed the deco- 
ration of the Aztec Eagle on the Honor- 
able Thomas C. Mann. 

Many of us are personally acquainted 
with Tom Mann, and recall his outstand- 
ing work and career as Ambassador to 
various countries, most notably Mexico. 
We recall him as an Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, and 
also as an Under Secretary of State prior 
to his resignation from the Government. 

The award of the Aztec Eagle, which 
is quite unusual and is the highest deco- 
ration which the Mexican Government 
can bestow on a foreigner, was presented 
to Tom Mann for a number of reasons, 
not the least of which was the remark- 
able amount of work and dedication, 
which he personally contributed in 
bringing about a settlement of the Cha- 
mizal dispute between our respective 
countries. 

I can speak with some degree of au- 
thority on what Tom Mann has done in 
this respect, because I recall going to 
Mexico City with President Kennedy in 
1963 and attending a meeting at the 
presidential residence, Los Pinos. At that 
meeting, where there was discussed pri- 
marily the Chamizal situation and also 
other matters affecting the relationship 
between our two countries, it was my 
privilege to be in the room and to par- 
ticipate in the talks taking place between 
President John F. Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lopez Mateos. 

It was a down-to-earth meeting be- 
tween two men, on terms of equality, to 
discuss questions of mutual interest and 
to try to arrive at solutions to resolve 
mutual differences. 

It was on that basis that the ground- 
work was finally laid for the settlement 
of the Chamizal issue. During that par- 
ticular meeting, which lasted approxi- 
mately 3 hours as I recall, Tom Mann 
was in attendance at all times and gave 
much advice and counsel in helping to 
bring about a settlement. 

I would say also that at this meeting 
there was, as well as those listed, the 
present Mexican Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Antonio Carrillo Flores, who at 
that time was the Ambassador of his 
country to the United States, and Don 
Manuel Tello, who at that time was the 
Foreign Minister of Mexico. 

Because of this and many other con- 
tributions made by Mr. Mann in bring- 
ing about a better relationship between 
our two countries, it was felt that he de- 
served this honor, and it was bestowed 
upon him. 

I congratulate President Gustavo Diaz 
Ordaz for his perspicacity in giving this 
award to Mr. Mann. 

I also state for the record how happy 
I am that the relations between our two 
countries, two neighbors, two equals, are 
now at the highest and most understand- 
ing level ever in the history of the two 
Republics. It is due in large part on our 
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side to men of the integrity, the caliber, 
and the ability of Mr. Mann, the late 
President John F. Kennedy, and our 
present President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and on the Mexican side to such out- 
standing individuals, men of under- 
standing, dignity, and tolerance, as 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, the former Presi- 
dent of Mexico, the present outstanding 
and distinguished President, His Excel- 
lency, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, the present 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Antonio 
Carrillo Flores, and the present Ambas- 
sador of Mexico to Washington, the 
Honorable Hugo B. Margain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks by His Excellency, 
Hugo B. Margain, Ambassador of Mex- 
ico on the occasion of bestowing the 
Aztec Eagle decoration on the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann, at the Mexican Em- 
bassy, Washington, D.C., on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1968, and also Tom Mann’s re- 
marks in response on that same occasion 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY His ExcELLENCY, HuGo B. MAR- 
GAIN, AMBASSADOR OF MEXICO, ON THE OCCA- 
SION oF BESTOWING THE AZTEC EAGLE 
DECORATION ON THE HONORABLE THOMAS C. 
MANN, AT THE MEXICAN EMBASSY, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., FEBRUARY 23, 1968 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When President Johnson went to Mexico 
in April, 1966, to present the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President Diaz Ordaz gave & 
formal dinner at Los Pinos, the Presidential 
residence in Chapultepec to the distinguished 
United States Delegation. On that occasion, 
President Diaz Ordaz said, more or less these 
words among other things: “The people of 
Mexico will never forget the names of two 
United States public officials, who always 
tried to support the Mexican aspirations 
based on justice: Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield and the Honorable Ambassa- 
dor Thomas C. Mann.” 

President Diaz Ordaz came to Washington 
for a State Visit during October of last year. 
As everybody knows, this visit was an out- 
standing success and a further proof of our 
good political relations. At the White House, 
in one of the most moving ceremonies: the 
signature of the final legal document re- 
lating to the return of El Chamizal to Mexico, 
I remember President Johnson, President 
Diaz Ordaz, Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
Carrillo Flores in front of an important group 
of officials and guests, among whom was Mr. 
Thomas Mann. President Diaz Ordaz, through 
Secretary Carrillo Flores announced (precisely 
in the moments in which we were to legally 
receive this strip of land), that the Mexican 
Government would bestow the Aztec Eagle 
decoration on Mr. Mann. In that particular 
moment I was near Mr, Mann, and I con- 
gratulated him and said, Mr. Mann: Allow 
me to be the first friend to congratulate you 
with a Mexican abrazo.” And now, we are very 
pleased to be here, at the Mexican Embassy, 
and it is a special honor for me to present, in 
the name of the Mexican Government, this 
decoration to Mr. Mann. 

At this time, I am going to read a special 
message of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz to 
Mr. Mann: 

“My Dear FRIEND: The impression left in 
my mind by your dedicated efforts to over- 
come the many difficulties which had to be 
solved in the juridicial settlement of the 
Chamizal problem, after the agreement in 
principle by Presidents Adolfo López Mateos 
and John F. Kennedy, is unforgettable. 

“I remember the continuous going and 
coming of the then Ambassador Mann from 
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our Capital city to the cities of El Paso and 
Washintgon, to convince persons, and sur- 
mount obstacles, in a situation which, I 
imagine, was a very difficult task, because it 
was your own countrymen from the State of 
Texas who were concerned with it. 

“It is now very gratifying to be able to at- 
test to you the appreciation of the people 
and of the Government of Mexico for your 
efforts, which contributed so greatly toward 
a solution of the old Chamizal problem, 
a solution which was finally reached, in 
which reason and justice shine. 

“This sentiment takes form in the decora- 
tion of the Mexican Order of the Aztec Eagle 
that on this day, the 23rd of February, 1968, 
will be bestowed upon you by our Ambassa- 
dor Hugo B. Margain, and it receive expres- 
sion in these lines, which also convey to you 
and your family, my best wishes for your 
happiness and my affectionate and sincere 
greetings. 

“Gustavo Diaz ORDAZ.” 

Very briefly I am going to refer to Mr. 
Mann as a public servant. He studied Law at 
Baylor University, in Texas, and he is an 
expert in Inter-American political and eco- 
nomic affairs. He directed a major part of 
the United States’ economic warfare effort 
in Latin America, during World War II. He 
dealt with both political and petroleum 
matters during his assignment to Venezuela, 
as Ambassador (1947-1950). 

During 1953-54, he was Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Athens, and he then, had the 
opportunity to become acquainted with Eu- 
ropean economic and social problems. 

In 1957 he was called upon to serve as 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

We all remember President Kubitschek of 
Brazil who in 1958 proposed “Operation Pan 
America” as a cure for the ills that afflicted 
Latin American areas, specifically economic 
and social issues. It was in this troubled pe- 
riod that Mr. Mann, as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, made three 
of his most remarkable contributions to 
Inter-American relations. 

Although the idea of an Inter-American 
Bank had been urged for almost sixty years 
by the Latin American Republics, it had 
been strongly opposed by the United States. 
Mr. Mann had the wisdom to see the advan- 
tage of, and the courage to advocate and 
accomplish, a change in the United States 
position. There is no question about that 
under his leadership, the framework for the 
Inter-American Development Bank was de- 
veloped, and acceptance of the proposal 
within the United States Government was 
obtained. The Bank was established on 
April 8, 1959, and now has a capitalization 
of six billion dollars. 

Latin Americans, I am sure, appreciate Mr. 
Mann's efforts to help stabilize the price of 
coffee, which is an important export com- 
modity for fourteen of their countries. In 
1958, he organized the Coffee Study Group 
which led to the United Nations’ Negotiating 
Conference in 1962, and the International 
Coffee Agreement of August 1963. 

The Alliance for Progress, as we all know, 
has its origin in the Act of Bogotá. Great 
measure of the credit in this achievement 
must go to Mr. Mann’s efforts. According to 
my recollection, he returned from the meet- 
ing of the Committee of Twenty One, at 
Buenos Aires, in the Spring of 1959, con- 
vinced that the United States had to do far 
more than it was then doing, if Latin America 
were to achieve economic and social progress. 

Mr. Mann’s proposed program was accepted 
and outlined in President Eisenhower’s 
speech at Newport, Rhode Island, on July 11, 
1960. He proposed that the initial fund for 
the program be five hundred million dollars, 
and this was authorized by Congress before 
the American Republics gathered at Bogotá, 
in September, 1960, to draft the Act of 
Bogotá and give it final approval. It was with 
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these five hundred million dollars that the 
Alliance for Progress was launched in 1961. 

On August 29, 1963, Mr. Mann, as United 
States Ambassador to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, after patient, persistent, negotiations 
signed the Chamizal Convention. He was 
Ambassador to Mexico during President Ken- 
nedy’s unforgettable visit. President Kennedy 
wired Mr. Mann, after his departure from 
my country on July 1, 1962: “I congratulate 
you not only for the splendid job on this visit, 
but for bringing our relations with Mexico to 
a point where a successful visit was possible”. 
Due to his exceptional accomplishments in 
Latin America as a whole, and in Mexico in 
particular, President Johnson, in 1963, ap- 
pointed Mr. Mann not only Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, but United States Coordinator 
of the Alliance for Progress, and Special 
Assistant to the President, as well. In De- 
cember, 1963, President Johnson said: “We 
expect to speak with one voice on all matters 
affecting this Hemisphere. Mr. Mann, with 
the support of the Secretary of State and 
the President, will be that voice.” 

As a lawyer Mr. Mann has a permanent 
vocation: to devote his life to justice; as a 
public servant, he exemplifies integrity. That 
is why in the performance of his difficult 
tasks, he secured the respect and the ap- 
preciation of the Latin American people. It 
is an honor for me—on this occasion—in the 
name of President Diaz Ordaz, to present the 
Aztec Eagle to the Honorable Thomas O. 


REMARKS BY THOMAS C. MANN, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF RECEIVING THE AzTEC EAGLE DECORA- 
TION AT THE MEXICAN EMBASSY, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., FEBRUARY 23, 1968 
Mr, Ambassador, distinguished guests and 

friends: 

I am deeply grateful to you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, for your hospitality and kind words 
and to the Government and people of Mexico 
on this occasion. In a very real sense, this 
gathering does honor to all those who worked 
with faith and courage to find a just solu- 
tion to a boundary problem which had been 
a source of friction and misunderstanding 
between our countries since the time of 
Lincoln and Juarez. 

Much more than a tract of land was in- 
volved, At stake was whether it is possible 
for neighbors to demonstrate once more that 
they can respect and carry out the terms 
of an arbitration award based on solemn 
treaties. 

In a larger sense, the central issue was 
whether our two nations could find a way 
to resolve their differences by law instead of 
force. It is often said that we live today in 
@ contract society. If this is true—and I 
believe it is—the ability of nations to build 
a peaceful world community depends, to a 
very considerable extent, on their willing- 
ness to resolve differences by a process of 
give and take, to contract terms of settle- 
ment, and to honor their contracts once 
they are made. This is but another way of 
saying what Juarez said much better a 
hundred years ago: “Respect for the rights 
of others is peace.” I hope that respect, fair 
play and justice will always be the norm 
which governs relations between our two 
lands. 

Earlier I referred to others who worked 
for a settlement of the Chamizal; and 1 
used the phrase “faith and courage” be- 
cause there was no lack of advice that settle- 
ment was not only impossible to achieve but 
imprudent and risky even to consider and 
discuss. It will not be possible to mention 
all of those who contributed to the settle- 
ment of the Chamizal boundary. It was in 
reality a collective effort in which many par- 
ticipated. But, with your indulgence, I shall 
mention only a few, Americans and Mexicans 
alike, without whom no agreement would 
have been possible. 

Presidents Kennedy and Lopez Mateos, or 
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course, recognized the nature of the prob- 
lem and instructed their staffs to work out 
the details of a solution. Without this, seri- 
ous negotiations could not have been under- 
taken and when completed, could not have 
been approved. 

Vice President (now President) Johnson, 
whose affection for and interest in the wel- 
fare of the Mexican nation is well known. His 
guidance, support and wise counsel in the 
early difficult days of the negotiations earned 
for him the respect and admiration of the 
American Embassy team. Everything that 
has transpired since then has added to my 
personal respect and friendship for this man 
and his lovely Lady who are bearing the awe- 
some burdens of ultimate responsibility dur- 
ing difficult and perilous times for our coun- 
try with cool courage, wisdom and undeviat- 
ing attachment to principle. 

I am, of course, not familiar with all those 
in Mexico who helped to make a settlement 
possible. But I do know that Lic. Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz, first as Minister of Interior and 
later as President of Mexico, and Lic. An- 
tonio Carrillo Flores, then Ambassador of 
Mexico in Washington and now Foreign 
Minister, played key roles. Moreover, their 
record of distinguished service to their coun- 
try and to the hemisphere on so many occa- 
sions has earned for them the respect and 
admiration of their many loyal friends. I 
count myself in their number. 

And, of course, Senator (then Foreign 
Minister) Manuel Tello and Ambassador 
Vicente Sancez Gavito were the principal 
negotiators for Mexico. Without their tact, 
professional skill, dedication to principle and 
their discretion it is difficult to imagine how 
the century-old problem could have been 
resolved. Now that I am no longer in govern- 
ment perhaps it is appropriate for me to say, 
concerning Mr. Tello, that he not only rep- 
resented his country with dignity and skill 
throughout his long and fruitful career but 
he enlightened all those who had the pleas- 
ure and the privilege of knowing him. 

Governor Connally, Senators Yarborough 
and Tower and several distinguished leaders 
of the press in Texas provided leadership 
which was vital to an understanding of the 
problem in my own State. 

The leaders of both parties in the Con- 
gress, Senators Mansfield and Dirksen, were, 
with many of their colleagues, responsible 
for Senate consent to the agreement reached. 

The citizens, officials and representatives 
of El Paso, and especially my old friend, Sam 
Young, gave wise counsel concerning aspects 
of the negotiations which affected their city. 
Their understanding and support came early 
in the negotiations and sustained them. 

The two Commissioners, Ing. David Herrera 
Jordan and Joe Friedkin, played a vital role, 
not only in advising their governments with 
extraordinary ability and common sense on 
policy, but in finding solutions to the myriad 
technical problems inherent in the negotia- 
tions. 

Prominent Americans resident in Mexico 
City and, of course, individual Mexicans in 
the private sector, also encouraged and sup- 
ported the negotiations from the beginning. 
Some of them are here tonight. 

And, last but not least, Robert Sayre of 
the Department of State and Frank Ortiz, 
William Pryce and James Johnston of the 
Embassy staff, worked with patience, skill 
and dedication for many long months under 
the direction of our Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk. Mr. Ortiz, who is now posted in Lima 
and cannot be here tonight, was one of the 
principal negotiators. 

This honor, then, belongs to all of my 
countrymen who worked quietly and dis- 
creetly to demonstrate that, when there are 
men of good will on both sides, solutions can 
be found to problems no matter how difficult 
and old they may be and regardless of how 
seemingly charged they are with prejudice 
and emotion. 
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Finally, Mr. Ambassador, I think you know 
that I was one of those fortunate enough 
to be born and reared in a place where two 
great cultures meet. For those Americans 
who early in life came into daily, intimate 
contact with the Mexican people and their 
descendents—and who learned at first hand 
of their loyalty to friends, their love of all 
that is beautiful in nature, art and music, 
their love of family and pride in country, 
their capacity for valor and sacrifice—cere- 
monies of this kind have a very special mean- 
ing and a very special value. 

Nancy, too, has a very special place in 
her heart for Mexico. We both thank you and 
our hostess, Mrs. Margain, and we both ex- 
tend to you our warmest best wishes for 
the Mexican nation, its government and its 


people. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Montana for his very fine and 
proper words in tribute to Ambassador 
Tom Mann and for the remarks he has 
had printed in the Record on the occa- 
sion of this great ceremony in Washing- 
ton at which the actual bestowal of the 
Order of Aztec Eagle took place. 

The Order of the Aztec Eagle bestowed 
upon Thomas Mann by the Government 
of Mexico is the highest decoration that 
is within the power of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment under their law to bestow upon 
any foreigner. It is a very unusual and 
special decoration. 

Tom Mann was reared along the Rio 
Grande on the border of Texas and 
Mexico. In the past, there had been fric- 
tion along those borders. Some thought 
that a diplomat acceptable to the coun- 
tries south of us could not come from 
that area. 

Tom Mann had a notable record. His 
first ambassadorship was to El Salvador. 
He then went on to play the fine role 
that our majority leader has indicated, 
his role in the Chamizal settlement, as 
Ambassador to Mexico, which is his 
greatest achievement. 

That agreement settled a dispute of 
over 100 years standing. It was a dispute 
that had been submitted to arbitration in 
1909, on which occasion there was a 
Commission composed of one delegate 
appointed by the Mexican Government, 
one delegate appointed by our Govern- 
ment, and one delegate appointed by the 
Canadian Government. That Commis- 
sion made an award. However, our Gov- 
ernment rejected the award and refused 
to live up to it. 

Our country’s rejection of that award 
worsened our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, and particularly with Mexico. It was 
very difficult to negotiate anything with 
Mexico after our Government had re- 
jected the award of the impartial Com- 
mission set up at that time. That Com- 
mission took five volumes of evidence, 
in 1909 and 1911. 

Our refusal to accept the award was 
the most popular subject for political 
o_o until the time of the settle- 
ment. 

The Senator from Montana has dis- 
cussed how on the occasion of President 
Kennedy’s visit to Mexico, President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos and President John 
F. Kennedy agreed to settle the issue. 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz and Presi- 
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dent Johnson carried out that agreement. 
The issue has finally been settled. 

It was my privilege to be present on 
last October 28 when the two Presidents 
raised the flags at the adjusted boundary. 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson and Mrs. Gus- 
tavo Diaz Ordaz cut the ribbons and 
opened the new, adjusted boundary. The 
occasion was dedicated by the speeches 
of President Diaz Ordaz and President 
Johnson. 

Thomas Mann has won these acco- 
lades. We pay him the highest honor 
this Government can pay him. We are 
honored that the Mexican Government 
has given him its highest honor. His was 
a diplomatic achievement of the highest 
order. He had succeeded where our coun- 
try had failed. 

The great floods of the 1860’s had 
shifted the river between Juarez, Mexico, 
and El Paso, Tex., U.S.A. 

I express my appreciation to Thomas 
Mann for what has been done. And I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished majority leader. 


PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS FOR 
2 FARMER AND RURAL AMER- 
CA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
glad to note a few moments ago that the 
President had sent his message on pros- 
perity and progress for the farmer and 
rural America to Congress. 

As chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, I want to compliment Presi- 
dent Johnson for his forward-looking and 
highly realistic farm message which once 
again confirms the vital interest this 
Government has in the prosperity and 
ase of the American farmer and farm 


amily. 

I was particularly pleased to note the 
President’s request for an extension of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

I advise the Senate that in anticipa- 
tion of this message, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has fixed the 
dates of April 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10 for the 
holding of hearings on the extension of 
the Agricultural Act of 1965. In this con- 
nection I ask unanimous consent to place 
a copy of the letter and enclosure sent 
to many organizations and individuals 
throughout the country in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the copy of 
the letter and enclosure were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
[Copy of letter sent to farm organizations 

and others] 
FEBRUARY 16, 1968. 

DEAR : The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry at its regular meet- 
ing on Wednesday, February 7, 1968 decided 
that hearings should be held this year to 
determine the strength and weaknesses of 
the farm programs now in effect for the 
major agricultural commodities, as well as 
to explore any new proposals to supplement 
or complement these when they expire in 
1969. Hopefully, the hearings will be used 
as a basis for action the Senate must take 
in the 91st Congress, as well as to lay the 
groundwork for discussion among farm peo- 
ple, their organizations, and others of al- 
ternatives or improvements to existing legis- 
lation. We are inviting all interested persons 
and organizations to appear before the Com- 
mittee to present their views, 
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It is not the intention of the Committee 
to hold hearings on any particular bills. Nor 
is it the intention that these hearings will 
result in legislation in 1968. Rather the hear- 
ings will be directed toward the formulation 
and establishment of general farm policy 
for 1970 and beyond. Certainly, shortcom- 
ings in the existing law must be pinpointed. 
Improvements, if possible, must be made. 
New ideas must be explored. All should be 
directed toward the improvement and bet- 
terment of agriculture. 

Attached is a brief résumé of some expir- 
ing legislation and problems which need to 
be considered. This list is not all-inclusive, 
nor are the hearings restricted in any way. 

These hearings will begin on April 3, 1968 
and will continue with full opportunity for 
all to appear. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman. 
[From the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry] 
Some SUBJECTS To Be COVERED BY COMMIT- 
TEE’s FARM PROGRAM HEARINGS 


The Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try of the Senate is holding hearings begin- 
ning on April 3, 1968 with a view to develop- 
ing general farm legislation in 1969 when 
various provisions of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 expire. Following is a list 
of some of the subjects and problems on 
which testimony should be presented: 

Applicable to all programs is the cost to 
the Federal Government. How can programs 
be changed so that they are less costly but 
at the same time protect farm income? 

I. Dairy—The 1965 Act provided limited 
authority for Class I base plan milk market- 
ing orders until December 31, 1969. Prior to 
enactment of the 1965 Act this Committee 
contended that there was broad authority 
for such plans, while the Department as- 
serted there was no authority for them. New 
problems have arisen with respect to the 
effect of an adverse vote on a Class I base 
plan, pricing standards, legislative purpose, 
and administrative review of petitions for 
exemption from provisions not in accord- 
ance with law. A further potential long-run 
problem to the dairy industry is possible in- 
roads into the market by products contain- 
ing no butterfat but sold in competition to 
milk and its products, 

II. Wool—The National Wool Act of 1954, 
which provides price support through pay- 
ments and other operations at 62 cents per 
pound (adjusted to reflect changes in the 
parity index from the average parity index 
for 1958, 1959, and 1960), expires December 
$1, 1969. Continuing problems for wool pro- 
ducers are competition from synthetics and 
imports, as well as downward trends in pro- 
duction. 

Ill, Wheat and Feed Grains—The law now 
provides for price support for corn at 65 to 
90 percent of parity if the diversion pro- 
gram is in effect and at comparable levels 
for other feed grains; for a diversion pro- 
gram; for substitution of wheat and feed 
grain acreage; and for growing soybeans on 
feed grain acreage for price support payment 
purposes. Part of the price support may be 
in the form of payments for any feed grain 
subject to a diversion program. For 1970 and 
subsequent crops there is no specific author- 
ity for a diversion program. In the absence 
of such a program corn would be supported 
at such level, not less than 50 percent of 
parity or more than 90 percent of parity as 
would not result in increasing Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. There would be 
no authority for payments or substitution. 

The present wheat program is a yoluntary 
one. Beginning with the 1970 crop the pro- 
gram would revert to a quota program, 
whereby the Secretary would be required to 
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proclaim quotas for wheat if he determined 
supplies would be excessive in the absence of 
quotas. A referendum of wheat farmers would 
be required to determine if they favor or 
oppose quotas. If quotas were approved by 
a two-thirds majority there would be mone- 
tary penalties for violating either quotas or 
diversion requirements, and loss of allotment 
history for exceeding allotments, At present 
domestic certificate wheat must be supported 
at parity and there is authority (mot cur- 
rently applicable because world market 
prices have not been above U.S. prices) for 
variable export marketing certificates. Be- 
ginning with the 1970 crop, if marketing 
quotas are in effect, domestic certificate 
wheat would be supported at 65 to 90 percent 
of parity, and export certificate wheat would 
be supported at not more than 90 percent 
of parity (The law needs clarification in 
this regard). The provision limiting the cost 
of domestic certificates to processors to the 
amount by which $2 exceeds the loan expires 
with the 1969 crop. Noncertificate wheat sup- 
port is determined under existing and fu- 
ture law after consideration of world price, 
feed grain support, and other factors. If 
quotas are not approved, wheat would be 
supported at 50 percent of parity. 

Wheat and feed grain producers are disap- 
pointed by the sharp drop in prices in 1967 
from those of a year ago. Unfortunately 1967 
grain production in the U.S. coincided with 
a near record world wheat crop and record 
corn crops in competitive export nations. 
The season average price for wheat will be 
about $1.40 per bushel—some 15 cents over 
the loan, but about 20 cents below last 
year’s season average price, The corn price 
will average around $1.07 per bushel—about 
17 cents below last year's price. 

The Department has taken several actions 
to stimulate markets. For 1968, the wheat 
allotment has been cut, and increased diver- 
sion authorized for feed grains, The Depart- 
ment made an early announcement that all 
1967 grain placed under price support loan 
will be eligible for reseal, both on farms 
and in commercial warehouses. CCC has 
made almost no grain sales in the past 
several months. Recently the Department 
of Agriculture announced that CCC stocks 
of feed grains would not be available until 
quantities of the 1967 crop under loan or re- 
seal totaled at least 6 million tons. 

Some wheat growers feel that export cer- 
tificates are needed to bolster their income. 
Wheat export certificates are not author- 
ized under current legislation, unless domes- 
tic prices are less than world prices, 

IV. Cotton—The 1965 Act conditioned price 
support on reducing acreage below the al- 
lotment by up to 124% percent (as prescribed 
by the Secretary). Price support loans are 
limited to not more than 90 percent of the 
estimated world market price, and payments 
are made on cotton planted within the farm’s 
domestic allotment, the rate being such as 
to provide the producer with total price sup- 
port of not less than 65 percent of parity if 
he obtains a normal yield on his entire per- 
mitted acreage. The 1965 Act also provides 
for a diversion program, CCC sales for un- 
restricted use at prices designed to move cot- 
ton into the market, export market acreage 
and the sale and lease of allotments. Spe- 
cial provisions are made for small farms and 
for diversion on farms on which no acreage 
is planted to cotton. The one-price cotton 
system would terminate and export subsi- 
dies would be required. 

All of the above provisions terminate with 
either the 1967 crop or its marketing year. 
Marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
would continue as at present and price sup- 
port would be at 65 to 90 percent of parity 
without payments. 

Longer staple upland cotton is in short 
supply. The carryover of cotton stapling 11s 
inches and longer will be down to about 
1.7 billion bales, by August 1, 1968, compared 
to a 5-year average of about 4.4 million bales. 
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Is legislation necessary to assure the Nation 
that farmers will produce enough of the 
cotton in demand by domestic and foreign 
mills, in order to meet competition from 
manmade fibers and foreign-grown cotton? 
What other changes in existing law should 
be made? 

V. Cropland Adjustment Program—This 
program authorizes long term agreements 
to divert cropland to noncrop uses and pro- 
mote soil, water, forest, wildlife and recrea- 
tional resources. Authority to enter into new 
agreements expires December 31, 1969. No 
funds were provided for new contracts in 
1968, but the budget requests funds for new 
contracts in 1969. Some questions have been 
raised as to the extent to which age, infirm- 
ity, and other factors creating special needs 
should be taken into account in administra- 
tion of the program, and whether the spe- 
cial payments now made for permitting pub- 
lic access for hunting, trapping, fishing, and 
hiking should be extended to noncrop lands, 
including noncrop lands in connection with 
Greenspan projects. Should this program be 
continued? 

VI. Peanuts—The exemption of peanuts 
for boiling from marketing quotas expires 
with the 1969 crop. Legislation providing for 
the transfer of peanut acreage allotments 
(P.L. 90-211) also expires with the 1969 crop. 

VII. Tobacco—The authority provided by 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 for the leasing of tobacco 
allotments expires with the 1969 crop. What 
additional legislation is necessary? 

VIII. Farm Bargaining Power—in the State 
of the Union Message the President stated 
that he would recommend “programs to help 
farmers bargain more effectively for fair 
prices.” 

The future potential of the bargaining 
power concept has wide ramifications both 
with respect to geographic areas and com- 
modities to which it might be applied and 
the considerable range of marketing prac- 
tices that might be modified as a result of 
stronger bargaining efforts. 

Because of the potential scope and im- 
portance of the bargaining concept, it is im- 
portant to review thoroughly its possible 
accomplishments and limitations and its re- 
lation to other changes we are witnessing in 
agricultural production and marketing. 

One important question to be considered 
in an overall assessment is whether or not 
changes in our agricultural marketing sys- 
tem are creating a wider role for bargaining. 

A second question concerns the range of 
commodities for which stronger bargaining 
should be sought. 

Third, the question of producer support 
and enthusiasm for self-discipline called for 
by successful bargaining techniques must be 
thoroughly examined before determining how 
much of the broad effort to secure income 
gains for agriculture is to be based on 
stronger bargaining authority. 

Fourth, the operating feasibility of 
stronger bargaining programs must be care- 
fully thought through. Can, for example, bar- 
gaining be conducted successfully on a na- 
tional basis or will the diversity of conditions 
from region to region mean a narrower scope 
whether commodity wise or geographically? 

IX. Exports—Is subsidized production in 
foreign countries threatening U.S. export 
markets? Overall, the export outlook in the 
years ahead raises problems. For cotton, ex- 
ports are influenced by production in foreign 
countries, and other countries have been in- 
creasing production and exports as we en- 
deavor to maintain a balance between sup- 
ply and requirements. Fats and olls present 
problems, Soybean oil exports have not con- 
tinued to expand and cottonseed oil exports 
are off sharply. For grains the foreign mar- 
ket is very competitive. With world wheat 
production at a near record level various 
countries are looking hard for places to sell 
wheat. To date we have held our share of 
the world wheat market; but, in the case of 
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feed grain, exports of other countries reached 
record levels last year while ours were down 
significantly. What must we do to regain, 
maintain, or increase our share of world mar- 
kets? 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say, however, that it is not the 
intention of the committee to present 
a bill to the Senate this year for con- 
sideration. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee has decided to obtain information 
from the grassroots, in order to form a 
basis for legislation when the 91st Con- 
gress convenes early next year. 

I assure the Senate that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which 
I am chairman, will be prepared, early 
in the 91st Congress, to present a bill 
pertaining to agriculture; particularly 
an extension or renewal of the act of 
1965. 

I note from the President’s message 
that it is his desire to make this act 
permanent. I doubt that the committee 
will go along with him, for the simple 
reason that when the act of 1965 was 
placed on the statute books, it was 
thought that at the end of 4 years we 
might be able to do away with many 
of the Government subsidies that are 
now being paid to farmers. It seems that 
the act did not work as well as was 
contemplated. 

It is my hope that when we take the 
matter up early next session, we will 
again put a time limit on it. I am hope- 
ful that at the end of that time limit, 
the farmers will be in a position to pro- 
duce what the country requires both 
domestically and for export, and get his 
price fixed in the marketplace. That 
really was the intention of the act of 
1965. 

So far as the food-for-freedom pro- 
gram is concerned, I wish to state to the 
Senate that I introduced a bill a few days 
ago, and we will obtain evidence on that 
program early next month. If all goes 
well, it may be possible for us to have 
that bill out of the way sometime during 
the latter part of next month. 

Mr. President, a number of other sug- 
gestions have been made by the Presi- 
dent, and it is not my purpose to go 
into all of them in detail. In his last 
recommendation the President said: 

In addition, I urge the Congress to take 
action on two important measures pending 
before it: 

To finance comprehensive planning for 
groups of rural counties, Such planning can 
help rural counties attract business and in- 
dustry and make better use of federal pro- 
grams. It can help neighboring communities 
pool their resources—health, education, 
—— meet the common needs of their 
people, 


As many Senators know, during the 
first session of the 90th Congress, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
reported, and the Senate enacted, a bill 
that would do exactly what the President 
requests. That bill is now in the hands 
of the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House. I am hopeful that the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House will see fit 
to call up that bill. 

Today, we are having much trouble 
providing sufficient housing and trans- 
portation in our large cities. It is my con- 
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sidered judgment that, if the bill that was 
passed by the Senate some time ago were 
passed by the House and enacted into 
law, we could let the entire country know 
what certain communities have by way of 
resources—manpower, water, and trans- 
portation—which in time would lead 
many of our large manufacturers to es- 
tablish smaller plants in the rural com- 
munities instead of expanding the large 
ones they now have in the large cities. 

I am very hopeful, I repeat, that the 
House of Representatives will see fit to 
report that bill at an early date, so that 
it can become law, and thereby make it 
possible for the various communities 
throughout the country to let industry 
know what they have by way of man- 
power and natural resources. 

The President also urged both the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Agricul- 
ture to hold hearings this session on vari- 
ous means of strengthening farmer bar- 
gaining power in the marketplace. I want 
to repeat that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture intends to hold such hearings 
in conjunction with the farm programs 
hearings scheduled in April. Part VIII 
of the enclosure placed in the Recorp to- 
day discusses this aspect of the hearings. 

Again I want to commend the Presi- 
dent for his imaginative recommenda- 
tions regarding new bargaining authority 
for the farmer and to continue working 
for the revitalization of rural areas. We 
shall study his proposals carefully and 
move ahead to implement them. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes to present various 
matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during my years of service in the Sen- 
ate—nearly 11 years now—I have ex- 
pended a considerable share of my 
legislative energies to aid in developing 
our national commitment to education. 

One national educational program 
that I have always worked for and voted 
for is that which is commonly referred 
to as Public Law 874. This act provides 
Federal assistance to those local school 
districts which have a sizable enrollment 
of children from families employed by 
the Federal Government. In most in- 
stances, this enrollment is due to a mili- 
tary base or other Federal installation 
located within the school district. In any 
event, it is an educational burden that 
cannot and should not be borne solely 
by the local district—simply, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because in most instances those 
school districts do not have the economic 
resources to support a school to educate 
2 children of all the Federal personnel 
there. 

This important program aids localities 
all across America. Eligible school dis- 
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tricts depend on the money made avail- 
able through its provisions, and the an- 
nual budgets of these school districts are 
figured with the faith and expectation 
that the Federal payments will be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. President, it saddens me to observe 
that this year the Federal Government 
has not fulfilled its commitment. Across 
the land, federally affected school dis- 
tricts are caught short by cutbacks in 
Washington, 

What has happened? Whereas Con- 
gress authorized a total entitlement of 
$486,355,000 to be allocated according to 
the formulas of Public Law 874, Congress 
appropriated only $416,200,000. This rep- 
resents a $70 million cut. 

In addition, Public Law 90-218, signed 
on December 18, 1967, called for man- 
datory budget reductions of $9 billion in 
Federal obligations. Unfortunately, as- 
sistance for federally affected school dis- 
tricts was not exempt from these reduc- 
tions. Thus, the Bureau of the Budget 
made available only $395,390,000 of the 
appropriation for this purpose. This rep- 
resents an additional cut by the Bureau 
of the Budget of $21 million from money 
appropriated by Congress for the im- 
pacted school aid program. 

I am glad that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hortas] is in the chair at this time, 
because he is very familiar with this 
program. On a number of occasions he 
has discussed with me this program and 
other matters affecting school districts. 
As a result of his service as Governor of 
his State as well as Senator, he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the problem. 

As a result of congressional cuts and 
Bureau of the Budget freezes, the $486,- 
355,000 entitlement expected by federally 
affected school districts was reduced 
nearly $91 million to only $395,390,000. 
Under subsection 5(c) of Public Law 874, 
this 18.8 percent cut in entitlement was 
prorated among eligible districts. In oth- 
er words, all were reduced proportion- 
ately. These schools received the bad 
news in Bulletin No. 25, issued January 
31, 1968, by James F. Hortin, acting di- 
rector of the school assistance program 
in federally affected areas. 

Every State has felt the shock of the 
cutback heralded in Bulletin No. 25. My 
own State of Texas was one of the hard- 
est hit. The 1968 entitlement for Texas 
was $26,066,402, but our prorated share 
of the cutback will leave us only $20,- 
904,631—over a $5 million shortage, The 
impact has been immediate and dev- 
astating 


The superintendent of the Del Valley, 
Tex., Independent School District, which 
serves the educational needs of children 
from Bergstrom Air Force Base, describes 
his plight, as follows: 

A cut of twenty per cent of our entitlement 
amounts to $51,258.00. These funds must be 
used in our district for the general opera- 
tion of our school, Legal restrictions will not 
permit us to raise taxes at this time of year— 
neither can we legally operate at a deficit. 
Therefore, a cut in the appropriations under 
P.L. 874 places our school district in an im- 
possible financial condition. 


Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that under the laws of Texas a school 
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district cannot operate at a deficit. If 
they do not have the money they have 
to close down. In my days as a student 
they would close down after 6, 7, or 8 
months, or whenever the money ran out. 
Now, however, they budget the money 
better; but their budgets are made in 
advance of the school year, and they 
are made with the expectation of receiv- 
ing the impacted aid money which they 
have been promised. Legal restrictions 
do not permit them to raise taxes ret- 
roactively, but only in futuro. 

A letter to me from the superintend- 
ent of the South San Antonio, Tex., 
Independent School District, which 
serves children from Kelly Air Force 
Base, carries a tone of frustration and 
despair: 

We find ourselves with a budget based 
on past years experience with P.L. 874, 
where there rarely has been a cut. We find 
that we are advised after our budget is made, 
our money is obligated, the teachers em- 
ployed, desks bought for the children and 
the children are here, that the government 
is going to deprive us of 20 percent of our 
money for those federally connected chil- 
dren. If we were a wealthy district, this 
would be no problem, however, we are not 
even average in wealth, we are below average. 


I include these sentences as typical of 
those that I am receiving daily from 
Texas school districts. I am sure that all 
my colleagues have similar letters and 
telegrams from their constituents, for 
this unwise reduction of badly needed 
funds has smashed into school districts 
throughout America, and it understand- 
ably has aroused the people of every 
State. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out, 
Mr. President, that the burden of this 
$91 million cutback must fall ultimately 
on the shoulders of the schoolchildren in 
the districts affected. These children will 
have less in terms of quantity—less 
teachers, less facilities, less courses, and 
so forth. But more importantly, the 
quantitative cutback will necessarily re- 
sult in a qualitative cutback. These chil- 
dren are our future, and their education 
is vital to the security of that future. I 
agree with President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s observation: 

The school is the last expenditure upon 
— — America should be willing to compro- 

e. 


There is yet another factor that makes 
this reduction in educational expendi- 
ture doubly unjust. The rationale behind 
the reduction is that the ever-growing 
expense of our involvement in Southeast 
Asia necessitates a withdrawal from 
some of our domestic commitments. 
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Ironically, the very involvement for 
which we are asked to sacrifice educa- 
tional moneys happens to be the cause 
of increased school enrollments in fed- 
erally affected areas. These schools teach 
the children of the men serving in our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam. Some would 
cut the schools serving the children of 
the men who are making the greatest 
sacrifices in this period of military ac- 
tivity. 

Those school districts near our mili- 
tary bases are today inundated with a 
flow of children from families called into 
the service due to the steady military 
buildup in Vietnam. Thus, there is an 
increase in the number of federally con- 
nected children, but there is a decrease 
in the amount of Federal funds to teach 
them. I have here four representative 
letters from my constituency that docu- 
ment the dual impact that the Vietnam 
involvement is having on federally af- 
fected school districts in Texas. I shall 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

Mr. President, this double squeeze on 
the education of our children is intol- 
erable. Recent draft-call predictions and 
the possibility of a Reserve callup indi- 
cate that there will be no relief from the 
increase of federally connected children 
in our school districts—indeed, the prob- 
lem will grow more acute the longer we 
are in Vietnam. 

The answer, then, must be an adequate 
investment of money to provide for the 
education of these children. In short, we 
must fulfill our commitment by honor- 
ing our obligation to these school dis- 
tricts. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] has introduced 
an amendment to H.R. 15399, the emer- 
gency supplemental appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1968. His amendment, No. 530, 
would restore the $91 million that has 
been cut from the fiscal 1968 entitlement 
under Public Law 874. 

I give my full endorsement to this 
amendment, and, as a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, which 
will meet this week on this emergency, 
I intend to do all that I can to win 
passage for this most important ap- 
propriation. It is my fondest hope that 
all Senators will see the necessity for 
restoring these moneys, and that they 
will give amendment No. 530 their sup- 
port and vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
letters from school superintendents in 
Texas: 
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Mr. Billy Reagan, superintendent, 
North East Independent School District, 
San Antonio, Tex., dated February 15, 
1968. 

Mr. M. Ashly, superintendent, Del Valle 
Independent School District, Del Valle, 
Tex., dated February 9, 1968. 

Mr. Joe C. Hutchinson, superintend- 
ent, South San Antonio Independent 
School District, San Antonio, Tex., dated 
February 14, 1968. 

Mr. E. E. Schmidt, assistant superin- 
tendent of finance, New Braunfels Inde- 
pendent School District, New Braunfels, 
Tex., dated February 20, 1968. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NORTH East INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
District, 
San Antonio, Tex., February 15, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am delivering this letter to 
your office today with a serious purpose and 
a hope for your favorable consideration and 
assistance. 

This trip to Washington by Messrs, Thrift, 
Brown, O'Connor and me, was for the sole 
purpose of pleading our cause to you regard- 
ing our grave concern over the present state 
of federal impact legislation (Public Laws 
815 and 874). 

You will find attached to this letter, a 
brief summarization of the effect that the 
Vietnam military buildup has had upon the 
schools of our particular community. This, 
coupled with the fact that federal impact 
funds have been severely reduced, will no 
doubt, if not rectified, bring considerable 
damage to an effective educational program 
in our district. 

We are fully aware of the challenges which 
you face in meeting the needs of all of the 
citizens of this country and that you have 
many serious concerns other than our pub- 
lic schools. We do, however, want you to 
know that federal impact legislation (Public 
Laws 815 and 874) is generally considered 
a "bread and butter” proposition by those of 
us in school districts which are so much 
affected by students whose parents are con- 
nected with our federal programs—generally 
military. 

Therefore, we earnestly ask your help in 
getting these programs funded at that level 
which is required if we are to meet the 
pressing educational demands of our school 
district. 

We are sorry that we were not able to see 
you personally, but realize the great demands 
upon your time particularly when you are 
needed so much and so often back in our 
own state of Texas. 

If you should desire added information at 
any time regarding this problem, please con- 
tact my office at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bl. L. R. REGAN, 


NORTH EAST INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
FEDERAL FUND DATA (PUBLIC LAWS 815-874) FOR PAST 4 YEARS 


Year 


1964-65. 

1965-60. = 
1965-67. 6,446 5 — 270; 
1967-68 (as of Oct. 15, 1967)... 7,249 (increase 803). 

Total jncresse 5. cw neon 2,278 students 


Note: Public Law 815—1 allocation (1965-66), $227,700. 


Federal connected students 


Percent of Federal students 
Non-Federai students ot total 


2 15, increase 1,263). 
~ 15,752 Grease 726)... 
= 16,876 (increase 1,124). 
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Superintendent of Schools. 

District Percent of 
874 funds 0. & M. 74 in 
0.& M 


$5, 836, 000 7.42 
7, 032, 000 7.12 
8,288,000 9.01 
9.921, 000 7.45 
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Observation #1: While there has been an 
increase within our district in federally con- 
nected students both in number and in per- 
cent of total, the percent of federal support 
is in danger of being seriously cut this year. 

Observation #2: While the overall growth 
has been 2,278 federally connected students, 
only $227,000 has been provided under Public 
Law 815 during this past four years. This is 
approximately eleven percent (11%) only, 
of the cost of providing facilities for these 
federally connected students in our district 
at approximately $900 per student. It would 
require approximately $2,070,000 to ade- 
quately build and equip for these impacted 
students. Our pending application of $975,000 
under Public Law 815 for construction of 
badly needed school facilities is of critical 
importance to this school district. 

Observation #3: The full funding under 
Public Law 874 is a means of insuring that 
within this school district a high quality 
educational program can be offered for not 
only the federally connected students, but 
all other youth as well. 

DEL VALLE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Del Valle, Tez., February 9, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Thank you for 
keeping us informed relative to developments 
concerning P. L. 874 funds even though the 
report is very discouraging. The failure on 
the part of the federal government to fully 
honor its commitments for federally con- 
nected students places this school district in 
an impossible financial position. On October 
13, 1967, our survey of federally connected 
students revealed an enrollment of 830 3(a) 
students and 434 3(b) students, or a total of 
1264 federally connected students. This was 
an increase of 91 3(a) students and 112 3(b) 
students over last April's survey; and, our 
census report just completed indicates an 
additional increase of 108 3(a) pupils for the 
remainder of this school year and next year. 

Our P. L. 874 entitlement for 1967-68 as 
determined by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is $256,291.00. Of this 
amount we have already received $128,145.00. 
A cut of twenty per cent of our entitlement 
amounts to $51,258.20. These funds must be 
used in our district for the general operation 
of our school. Legal restrictions will not per- 
mit us to raise taxes at this time of year— 
neither can we legally operate at a deficit. 
Therefore, a cut in the appropriations under 
P. L. 874 places our school district in an 
impossible financial position. Twenty per cent 
of 1264 students is 253 students. A minimum 
of eight classroom teachers is required for 
this number of students, plus additional ad- 
ministrative personnel and facilities. 

I am well aware that we are at war and 
that expenditures in certain areas must be 
cut. As you know, I very much approve of 
our Head Start, Basic Adult Education, and 
NYC pr These p: are good and 
effective, but they are not part of our basic 
education programs and they are not com- 
mitted in our budget. We could stand sub- 
stantial cuts in these particular programs 
without completely upsetting our budget and 
the operation of our school, but P. L. 874 
funds are basic to the operation of our school, 
and frankly, I do not know how we will com- 
plete this school year with a loss of $51,258.20 
in revenue. 

I regret the cutback for numerous reasons 
other than strictly financial. The failure of 
the federal government to fulfill its obliga- 
tions to the federally connected students 
further reduces the confidence of the people 
concerned in the ability and judgment of 
the federal government to meet its obliga- 
tions. Further reduced confidence is just 
what we do not need at this time. 

I fully appreciate your position, but I do 
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feel that something can and must be done 
if we are to provide for our federally con- 
nected students. Hopefully, some adjust- 
ment will be made in the not too distant 
future that will provide the funds that will 
help us complete this school year, 
Thank you for your continued support. 
Sincerely, 
M. ASHLEY, 
Superintendent. 


SOUTH SAN ANTONIO 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
San Antonio, Tex., February 14, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: May I have a 
minute of your time to explain a school man’s 
view on Federal Aid to education? I could 
write pages on this, but I know you would 
not have time to read it and would already 
know the things I would have to say. This is 
the crux of the problem from my viewpoint 
as Superintendent of Schools at South San 
Antonio school district. 

A great portion of the land of this school 
district is in Kelly Air Force Base and in 
Lackland Air Force Base. Presently, we are 
in a brush war that has brought over six 
hundred new students to our district this 
year. This is almost exclusively the results of 
the war, These people are federally con- 
nected—they are part of Lackland and Kelly’s 
increase. 

Public Law 874 and P. L. 815 were passed 
to take care of impacted areas, We find our- 
selves with a budget based on past years ex- 
perience with P, L. 874, where there rarely 
has been a cut. We find that we are advised 
after our budget is made, our money is ob- 
ligated, the teachers employed, desks bought 
for the children and the children are here, 
that the government is going to deprive us of 
20 per cent of our money for these federally 
connected children. If we were a wealthy 
district, this would be no problem, however, 
we are not even average in wealth. We are 
below average. We have recently voted two 
million dollars of bonds and raised our taxes 
30 per cent to build buildings for the chil- 
dren in this district. We have raised our 
maintenance tax for operation. We can not 
understand in arriving at priority how it 
could be justified to take 20 per cent of Pub- 
lic Law 874 out of the budget when many 
Title III programs are being financed every 
day and several categorical areas have been 
increased. Most of Title III programs are in- 
novations that pertain to research, or pilot 
programs, that are necessary but are not 
“bread and meat” to the children. The Title 
III programs deal indirectly with the children 
in some kind of improvement, or in many 
cases appears to be merely an experimental 
project. It seems that we need the “bread 
and meat” before spending money for ex- 
perimentation. 

To cut Public Law 874 for South San An- 
tonio, which is a small district of '7500 chil- 
dren, you are taking about 70-75 thousand 
dollars out of the budget that we need des- 
perately for the welfare of the children that 
are presently in school and are attending 
every day. This cut in P. L. 874 is money that 
has already been obligated. If a cut is to come, 
it seems to me that it would be fair to make 
this cut before the budget is made. 

Again, I will state that we need this money 
at the present time because of the Vietnam- 
ese war more than we have ever needed it 
before. I hope you will give this your careful 
consideration. 

Let me say this final word that I appre- 
ciate your time and interest in our schools 
and the fine job you are doing for our 
country. 
Sincerely, 

Jor C. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent, South San Antonio In- 
dependent School District. 
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New BRAUNFELS 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
New Braunfels, Tex., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: It is my un- 
derstanding that a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill will be in the House of Representa- 
tives on Tuesday and in the Senate on 
Wednesday. I would like to encourage you to 
question as to why the $20,810,000.00 addi- 
tional appropriation for the impact areas is 
not included. May I urge you to support and 
request that the $20,810,000.00 in supple- 
mental appropriations for 1968 impact legis- 
lation be released for allocation prior to the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Impact legislation is vital to the operation 
of our school. The 100% amount represents 
$.10 to $.11 on our tax rate. The present 
reduction of 20% in appropriation means 
that we are having to curtail our curriculum 
by about $10,000. to $12,000. in order to stay 
within the framework of our revenues for 
this year. 

The federal impact legislation grew out of 
the problems arising during World War II 
and are more serious now because of the 
defense efforts in Vietnam and around the 
World. The recent “call up” of 30,000 re- 
servists means more than 30,000 more in fed- 
eral impact area children, most of which will 
be displaced through the move of their 
“bread winner“ in meeting his defense 
commitment. 

Instead of being less important as the ap- 
propriation indicated, this legislation as well 
as its full fund is important to all impact 
areas. 

Respectfully, 
E. E. SCHMIDT, 
Assistant Superintendent of Finance. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR J. LISTER 
HILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my admiration for one of 
the ablest and finest gentlemen ever to 
serve in this distinguished body, my 
friend Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama. 
Senator HL came to Washington 45 
years ago, and his unstinting efforts since 
then have given aid to every man, 
woman, and child of this Nation. His leg- 
islative record is unexcelled, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. He has, 
moreover, established his indelible mark 
as a statesman of the highest order. Lis- 
TER HILL’s gifts are a rare combination of 
wisdom, integrity, courage, and above all, 
of vision: a vision of a higher standard 
of health and happiness for every Ameri- 
can, and a vision of America’s destiny. 
Our debt to him may never be adequately 
paid. 

The son of the eminent Alabama sur- 
geon, Dr. Luther L. Hill, he was named 
for his father’s esteemed mentor, Lord 
Joseph Lister. As a boy, he watched his 
father perform surgery in humble homes 
by the light of kerosene lamps—because 
there were no hospitals. He himself has 
said: 

My earliest observations and experiences 
had to do with this matter of better medical 
care for rural people. 

He entered the University of Alabama 
at the age of 16, and when he gradu- 
ated with his bachelor of arts and laws 
degrees, the college annual wrote of him: 


His greatest personal asset is his wonder- 
ful ability to make and hold friends. 
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It is apparent that this asset has re- 
mained intact. During his senior year at 
the university, he was elected to the stu- 
dent body presidency on a then progres- 
sive platform of equal rights for coeds. 
Never since has he faltered in support- 
ing constructive and progressive causes 
which he considered just—even when 
such support was unpopular and politi- 
cally inexpedient. 

After receiving an additional law de- 
gree from Columbia University in 1916, 
he returned to Montgomery, where he 
practiced law and was elected president 
of the school board. He served his coun- 
try in the Armed Forces in World War I, 
again returned to the practice of law 
until his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1923 at the age of 28. He 
served conscientiously and faithfully as 
a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee and ultimately became its 
chairman. 

It was not until the election of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, however, that LISTER 
Hitt truly began to fulfill his destiny. A 
man of stanch conviction, with enor- 
mous energies to make convictions 
realities, he then had his opportunity to 
use these driving energies to advantage. 
He was an unswerving supporter of such 
forward-looking measures as the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and, with Senator 
George Norris, he was a prime force be- 
hind the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which contributed so measurably to the 
economic improvement of the South. 

In 1938, he was appointed to the Sen- 
ate seat left vacant by Hugo Black’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court. 
During this period, there were strong 
voices in Congress assuring the country 
that we had nothing to fear from war in 
Europe. Senator HILL, however, knew 
better the Nation's needs. He fought 
fearlessly and tirelessly for mobilization 
of our weakened military machine, urged 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, 
argued for the establishment of convoys 
to protect commercial vessels, and for 
a of the disadvantageous Neutrality 
Act. 

During World War II, he cosponsored 
with Senators Ball, Burton, and Hatch a 
resolution calling for the United States 
to “join with free and sovereign nations 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of an international authority with power 
to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world.” Commonly 
termed the B. H. resolution, this measure 
was a golden promise of a better future 
for the war-weary world. It was the 
promise of the United States to a yet- 
unborn United Nations. 

As the war ended, LISTER HILL recog- 
nized the postwar needs of America, and, 
with characteristic drive, threw himself 
toward solutions. He introduced the 
measure leading to unification of the 
Armed Forces; he introduced the Rural 
Telephone Act providing a means of 
communication to millions of rural fam- 
ilies; he contributed significantly to es- 
tablishing a plan of voluntary health 
insurance for the benefit of every citi- 
zen; and, perhaps his most outstanding 
contribution, he cosponsored the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act of 
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1946, responsible for more than 9,000 
health facilities which have been con- 
structed in America, over half of them 
in cities of less than 5,000 population. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, he has been 
responsible for a staggering volume of 
legislation which directly and substan- 
tially contributes to this Nation’s health, 
comfort, and education. He has been in 
the forefront, battling for such impor- 
tant causes as aid to education, exten- 
sion of the minimum wage, equal rights 
for women, medical research, elimination 
of poverty, aid to older Americans, edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded, exten- 
sion of libraries, and equal rights for 
the working man. His record is the finest 
measure of his love for every man. He 
has done this great work as chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and that includes the Subcommit- 
tees on Health, on Education, on Labor, 
on Manpower, on Retraining, on Poverty, 
on Workers’ Rights, on Veterans’ Rights. 

On all these things he has helped each 
subcommittee push this great progressive 
and advantageous work, advantageous to 
the people of this country. And now our 
distinguished colleague proposes to lay 
down these burdens. We shall miss him 
sorely. His gentle graciousness, his moral 
courage, his self-effacing modesty, and 
his vision of greatness have been of con- 
stant inspiration to each of us—particu- 
larly on that committee through which, 
President Johnson told me only last year, 
so much of his Great Society legislation 
passed. Lister HILL has been the bul- 
wark in these progressive goals of Amer- 
ica. The Senate has never before and 
may never again see his like. 

Mr. President, it was my recent pleas- 
ure to join with others in Birmingham, 
Ala., to pay well-deserved tribute to Sen- 
ator HILL. At this appreciation dinner, 
sponsored by several of Alabama’s out- 
standing health and medical organiza- 
tions, there were remarks by the Honor- 
able Albert P. Brewer, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Alabama; the Honorable Wilbur 
J. Cohen, U.S, Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Honorable 
Douglass Cater, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson; and myself, 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
gram for this February 13, 1968, appre- 
ciation dinner held at Birmingham, Ala., 
and the texts of our tributes to 
Senator HILL be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Lest A PROPHET Be WITHOUT Ho NOR.“ - Ar- 

PRECIATION DINNER FOR SENATOR LISTER 

HILL 


(Sponsored by the Health and Health-Re- 
lated Groups and Institutions of Alabama, 
Parliament House, Birmingham, Alabama, 
Tuesday, February 13, 1968, 7:00 p.m.) 

SENATOR LISTER HILL 
“No man ever wetted clay and left it, as 
if there would be bricks by chance and for- 
tune.“ Plutarch 
The degree of vision that dwells in a man 
is a correct measure of the man,”—Thomas 

Carlyle 
IN APPRECIATION OF SENATOR LISTER HILL 
Presiding: E. Bryce Robinson, Jr., Medical 

Director, Lloyd Noland Hospital, Fairfield; 

President, Medical Association of the State 

of Alabama. 
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Invocation: The Right Rev. Monsignor 
Francis J. Wade, Editor, Catholic Week, Bir- 
mingham. 

Dinner. 

Introduction of distinguished visitors. 

In appreciation—Alabama: Hon, Albert P. 
Brewer, Lieutenant Governor, State of Ala- 
bama. 

In appreciation—the Nation: Hon. Ralph 
Yarborough, Member, U. S. Senate, Texas. 

In appreciation—the people: Hon. Wilbur 
J. Cohen, Under Secretary U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Hon. Douglass Cater, Special As- 
sistant to President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Response: Hon. Lister Hill, Member, U.S, 
Senate, Alabama. 

Recognition of sponsoring organizations. 

Benediction: The Rev. James M. Lilly, Rec- 
tor, St. Matthias Episcopal Church, Tus- 
caloosa, 

SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama Association of Children Under Six. 

Alabama Association for Mental Health. 

Alabama Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren. 

Alabama Chapter, American Heart Asso- 
ciation. 

Alabama Dental Association. 

Alabama Division, American Cancer So- 
ciety. 

Alabama Hospital Association. 

Alabama Nursing Home Association. 

Alabama Pharmaceutical Association. 

Alabama Public Health Association, 

Alabama Psychiatric Association. 

Alabama Sight Conservation Association. 

Alabama Society for Crippled Children & 
Adults. 

Alabama State Department of Public 
Health. 

Alabama State Nurses’ Association. 

Alabama Tuberculosis Association. 

Birmingham Regional Hospital Council. 

Licensed Practical Nurses Association of 
the State of Alabama. 

Medical Association of the State of 
Alabama. 

Medical Center, University of Alabama, 
Birmingham. 

Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Serv- 
ice of the State Department of Education. 


REMARKS OF Lr. Gov. ALBERT BREWER ON 
OCCASION oF DINNER IN TRIBUTE TO SENA- 
tor LISTER HILL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., PEBRU- 
ARY 13, 1968 


Tonight I have the privilege of represent- 
ing Her Excellency, the lovely and courageous 
Governor of Alabama, on this occasion. My 
function is to try to express to our distin- 
guished honored guest the appreciation of 
the people of Alabama for the multitude of 
contributions which he has made to the 
health of our people. 

Probably no public servant in the history 
of our Nation has involved himself in legis- 
lation in such a great variety of areas as has 
Senator Hill. This outstanding statesman has 
been directly responsible for legislative 
achievements which directly touch the lives 
of every citizen of this country. 

Thus while his service in public health 
is but a fractional part of his record of over- 
all accomplishment on behalf of the people 
of our State and Nation, yet it is for his 
contributions in public health that he is 
best known, and primarily for Hill-Burton 
which has become synonymous with health 
facilities construction all over this Nation. 

Statistics are sometimes boring; still there 
is no other way to recount his contributions 
to the people of Alabama except by reading 
the scoreboard in public health facilities 
construction in Alabama: 149 general hospi- 
tals (8105 total beds), 76 public health cen- 
ters, 44 nursing homes (1330 total beds), 18 
public health laboratories, 18 diagnostic and 
treatment centers, 11 rehabilitation centers, 
6 mental hospitals (445 total beds), 2 schools 
of nursing (training 286 students annually), 
2 tuberculosis sanitaria (42 total beds). 
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This represents a total of 326 projects with 
9,922 total beds and in dollars and cents a 
total of $99,600,000.00 in Hill-Burton funds 
in Alabama. 

But the brick and mortar statistics are 
not nearly so meaningful as the countless 
thousands of men, women and children in 
Alabama who are alive and enjoying good 
health today due to the care they received 
at these facilities—what I am saying is sim- 
ply that Senator Hill's contributions to public 
health must ultimately be measured in care 
provided for sick people rather than in the 
number of buildings and facilities which have 
been constructed. 

I must also add that many of Senator 
Hill's efforts in the United States Senate 
have been aimed at bridging the gap be- 
tween scientific breakthrough and clinical 
follow-up, a problem that has long plagued 
health authorities and providers, the delay 
between the development of new treatment 
techniques and the ultimate application of 
these to the patient. 

And for those of us who have taken such 
great pride in the growth, expansion and 
development of the Medical Center in Bir- 
mingham and its increasing service to the 
people of Alabama, it is no secret that this 
development has been made possible through 
the judicious use of programs initiated by 
Senator Hill. I feel very inadequate tonight 
because there is so much more that might 
be said about him, not the least being that 
his legislation has been and will continue 
to be a model for other health legislation 
enacted by Congress in the future. 

There is an ancient proverb which seems 
peculiarly applicable to this man and to this 
occasion: “He who has health has hope; he 
who has hope has everything.” 

Senator Hill has truly given hope to tens 
of thousands of Alabama citizens. It is im- 
possible to find words to express our apprecia- 
tion for the life, works and achievements of 
this great American—but Senator Hill on 
this occasion on behalf of the Governor of 
Alabama and a grateful people I say to you 
very humbly and sincerely “Thank You” and 
express the hope of us all that you may con- 
tinue to enjoy in abundance the good health 
you have made possible for so many of your 
fellow citizens. 


LISTER HILL: HUMANITARIAN 


(Excerpts from a speech by RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, on February 13, 1968, in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., honoring Senator LISTER 
HEL) 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Hill, Governor 
Brewer, Secretary Cohen, Mr. Cater, distin- 
guished guests: 

It is a great honor to have some part in 
this ceremony, honoring the most concerned 
Senator for the health of the people of Amer- 
ica, and most successful in writing that con- 
cern into living action, ever to serve in the 
United States Senate. 

It is a special privilege to me to be here, 
because I have been fortunate to serve for 
10 years on the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee of the Senate under the Chair- 
manship of this courteous Alabamian. With 
his help, 80% of all the major bills that I 
have authored which have been written into 
law in that ten years have gone thru his 
Committee. Without his aid most of those, 
now on the law books, such as the Cold War 
G.I. bill to educate 5,000,000 service men, 
would have died. 

It is a personal pleasure to me to come 
here to Alabama to honor Mr. Health of 
America, because in the more than 120 years 
that have elapsed since my grandfather Har- 
vey Yarborough led a wagon train of kin- 
folks from Sumpter County, Alabama, to the 
new State of Texas, legends of life in the 
Cane Brake country of the Tombigbee have 
lingered in our family. 

I come also as a Texan with gratitude that 
Alabama furnished Texas William B. Travis, 
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Commander of the Alamo, and the Company 
or Shackelford’s Red Rovers, organized and 
financed by Dr. John Shackelford, which 
company fell on the plains of Goliad, and 
other valiant volunteer heroes in our Texas 
Revolution of 1835-36. 

No man has accomplished more for people 
than has the Honorable Lister Hill. Certainly 
no man has done more than he to shape for 
the American people a national commitment 
to their good health. As Lyndon Johnson 
once said to Lister Hill on the Senate floor: 

“There are millions of our people who are 
better off today, and millions more who 
will be better off in the future because of 
the fine work that you have done on health 
and welfare legislation.” 

Son of a distinguished Alabama doctor, 
Senator Hill came to Congress in 1923 with 
a compassionate heart and a concern for the 
health needs of all Americans. More than 
forty-five years later we pay tribute to this 
same man, whose legislative efforts with 
seven Presidents have earned him the un- 
disputed title of “Mr. Health.” 

Since 1955, Senator Hill has served as 
Chairman both of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Health. Since 1958, I have been privileged to 
work under his enlightened and productive 
leadership—a leadership that has made his 
Committee the greatest instrument of 
human progress in our legislative history. 

Of course, the greatest testament to Lister 
Hill is the mass of landmark health legisla- 
tion that he conceived, introduced, and 
guided to passage [through the intricate 
legislative process] in his years of service to 
Alabama and the Nation. 

The Hill-Burton Act of 1946 will always 
stand as a monument to its architect and 
builder, for it has done more to bring needed 
health services to the people of America than 
any other single piece of legislation. As of 
January 1, 1968, 9,157 construction and mod- 
ernization projects for hospitals, nursing 
homes and other health facilities were com- 
pleted or underway, thanks to funds pro- 
vided by the Hill-Burton Act. These projects 
have brought 394,885 additional hospital 
beds to the people of America. 

More importantly, many of these health 
facilities—ranging from general hospitals to 
diagnostic and treatment centers—were con- 
structed in areas where none existed before, 
thus bringing the promise and hope of good 
health to tens of thousands who had known 
only despair before. Indeed, it is reported 
that more than half of the general hospitals 
built by Hill-Burton funds are located in 
communities of under 5,000 population. 
Through the efforts of this man who cares 
so much about health, these smaller towns 
are able to attract the physicians and medi- 
cal care they must have, but could not hope 
to have, without a hospital. 

The ultimate value of this commitment 
was described in 1966 by Dr. Edwin L. 
Crosby, of the American Hospital Association: 

“Now after 20 years, the American people 
are reaping the full rewards of the program. 
An additional six years have been added to 
the average American’s life because of the 
advancements in and the availability of 
health care. The Hill-Burton Act is con- 
tinually expanding to bring in new programs 
to include treatment for more people. The 
ultimate benefits of Hill-Burton are not yet 
in sight.” 

In addition to the Hill-Burton Act, Sena- 
tor Hill has brought needed visibility and 
money to such vital health concerns as 
Medical Research, Mental Hiness and Mental 
Retardation, Health Education and Train- 
ing, Preventive Medicine, and Aid to the 
Handicapped. Under his Chairmanship of the 
Health Subcommittee, fifty-seven major 
health measures have been favorably con- 
sidered and signed into law, including a law 
to build 20 new medical schools in America, 
more dental schools, more nurse training 
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schools, more schools of veterinary medicine, 
a National Institute for the Deaf, new pro- 
grams for the blind, and more new educa- 
tional and training programs for the mil- 
lions of handicapped children in America. 
He has spread the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion program from Veterans to all Americans, 
including the almost two million injured in 
auto accidents each year and the additional 
two million injured yearly in industrial ac- 
cidents. 

Lister Hill's work has replaced hopelessness 
with hope in millions of American homes. 

Nor can this be considered a final 
of this distinguished Senator’s contributions. 
Already, he is hard at work on legislation to 
extend and expand the Hill-Burton program, 
to strengthen the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, to insure Safe Drinking Water, to ex- 
tend the Heart, Cancer and Stroke Amend- 
ments of 1965, and many other bills related 
to the health and medical needs of Americans. 

Senator Hill has received countless num- 
bers of testimonials, citations, awards, and 
honorary degrees, but the finest measure of 
this man’s service, and the finest tribute 
that can be paid him, is that the American 
People are a healthier people because 
Alabama sent Lister Hill to the United States 
Senate. 

Before Lister Hill’s laws, the hospital doors 
of America opened with dollars. Of the people 
denied hospitalization, most were kept out 
by cost. 

Most Americans didn’t have the money to 
get in a hospital B.L.H., before Lister Hill. 
The deep pains in their bodies could be cov- 
ered only by a greenback plaster. Now Hill 
Hospitals and Medicare and Medicaid and the 
coming laws will build and open hospital 
doors to All Americans, and the dollar sign 
will no longer be the symbol between good 
medical care and untreated agony and pain. 
Pain is universal; the treatment of it must 
be universally available, Lister Hill has done 
more than any other man in history to make 
the dream of medical help come true for 
all Americans. 

To win all of these victories, Lister Hill 
has outflanked more opponents than General 
Joe Wheeler, and has charmed more people 
than Talullah Bankhead. 

From the Red Hills through the Black Belt, 
to the Shining Sea Water, Lister Hill's name 
will live always in the hearts of Alabamians. 

When the Chattahoochee sings its song 
from now on, it will be not only of the Hilis 
of Habersham and the Valleys of Hall; it 
will be also of the Hospitals of Hill. 

When the Stars Fell on Alabama, they left 
one whose luminosity will never fade; it is 
nova stella Lister Hill. 

Next year, in the sesquicentennial of Ala- 
bama's Statehood, when the angel of her 
history comes to write in her golden book 
the names of Alabama’s sons who loved their 
fellow man more and who have done most 
for her people in this first 150 years, Lister 
Hill’s name will lead all the rest. 


Senator LISTER HILL 


(Statement by Wilbur J. Cohen, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, February 13, 1968) 

The American people will lose a great 
representative when Senator Lister Hill 
leaves the Senate of the United States. For 
45 years, this distinguished statesman and 
humanitarian has crusaded for improve- 
ments in the Nation’s health and welfare. 
The many programs he has sponsored and 
fought for are enhancing the lives of millions 
of citizens today and will serve to benefit 
generations yet to come. His foresight, wis- 
dom, and courage have built enduring monu- 
mental good works. He has led the struggle 
against disease and needless suffering. His 
efforts have brought comfort to millions 
throughout this great land. 

He was one of the youngest men to ever 
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come to the Congress. As he gained experience 
in the House of Representatives in that great 
fight for the TVA, he won the respect of all 
who knew and worked with him. When he 
went to the Senate in 1938, his sphere of 
influenced widened. He has been an astute 
legislator and negotiator. For 30 years, he has 
served with distinction on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. For 
the past 13 years, under his Chairmanship, 
that Committee has become a great instru- 
ment in the advancement of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare of the American people. As 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, he has been instru- 
mental in strengthening programs and sup- 
porting Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Surgeons General of the Public 
Health Service in their efforts to improve 
the health of all the American people. 

The wide range of laws, programs and serv- 
ices for which he has been responsible almost 
defy enumeration. The Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program may be the most well- 
known of his accomplishments but add to 
this medical research, mental health, nurses’ 
training, library services, teacher training, 
the National Defense Education Act. He has 
sponsored and helped to enact the major 
social reforms that we have today. 

He has inspired all who have known him 
and worked with him in his many endeavors. 
He has prodded all of us to seek goals and 
achievements beyond our wildest dreams. 

His wide range of interests and activities 
have gained him a truly historic record of 
achievements. In his long career in the Con- 
gress of the United States he has displayed 
deep compassion and concern for the needs 
of all Americans. He will be remembered as 
one of the great American Senators. The 
people of Alabama, the Nation and the world 
owe him an immense debt of gratitude. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS BY DOUGLASS CA- 
TER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE x 
AT A DINNER HONORING SENATOR LISTER 
HILL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., FEBRUARY 13, 1968 
It is a privilege to return to my native 

state to pay tribute to my lifelong friend, 

Senator Lister Hill. Others have spoken this 

evening from the perspective of his state and 

his nation. I would like to speak from the 

vantage point of one who was born only a 

block down the street from him in Mont- 

gomery, Alabama. I was born in August 1923. 

That same month he left town. He has as- 

sured me there was no connection between 

the two events. 

Instead, he left Montgomery to commence 
four-and-a-half decades of service as one of 
the nation’s most effective and farsighted 
legislators. 

President Johnson’s father often quoted to 
his son the maxim that any jackass can 
kick down a barn, but it takes a man to 
build one, Senator Hill has lived his life 
according to that wisdom. He has been a 
barn builder—he has been a nation builder. 

During the past four years, I have served 
as the President’s Assistant in the area of 
health and education. It has been my op- 
portunity to watch my President and my 
Senator build the most far-reaching meas- 
ures for the health and happiness of our 
citizens. 

I have learned, watching my Senator, that 
good ideas make good politics; that it is 
possible to dream the impossible dream— 
and still get re-elected. 

I have learned, watching my Senator, that 
you don’t have to stay on the front page to 
stay effective—that frequently the best work 
is done quietly without self-trumpeting. 

And I have learned, watching my Senator, 
what a void is left when a great legislator 
retires. Of all the sad events of recent weeks, 
none equals this one. It marks a land change, 
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a shift in the basic underpinnings of govern- 
ment. 

On the day Senator Hill announced his de- 
cision, the President issued the following 
statement: 

“Lister Hill has been a giant in the Con- 
gress for nearly four-and-a-half decades. He 
has built an enduring monument of good 
works, especially in the field of health. He 
will be sorely missed.” 

Tonight he has sent this message to this 
assemblage: 

“If any one man could be called the father 
of our nation’s health, it would be Lister Hill. 

“My longtime good friend and colleague, 
and Alabama's distinguished Senator, he has 
for decades sought selflessly to improve the 
quality and availability of medical care. More 
Americans today are cured or cared for be- 
cause of him. More children may expect to 
lead full, meaningful lives, and more par- 
ents can expect to become healthy, happy 
grandparents and great-grandparents be- 
cause Lister Hill championed their cause— 
and a nation’s well-being—throughout these 
many years, 

“No tribute could be more appropriate to 
a great American than one from members 
of the health profession. It is a privilege to 
add my own praise to your own.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
regret very much that the extremely elo- 
quent remarks of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] in response, are not 
available. They were made extemporane- 
ously and we do not have the text avail- 
able. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At this time. I cer- 
tainly shall not try to say anything in ex- 
tension regarding the very fine presenta- 
tion which my friend from Texas has just 
made regarding my esteemed colleague, 
Mr. HILL. 

The Senator has cataloged a great 
number of most important measures for 
which Senator HILL has been largely re- 
sponsible. There could be others. But 
there is one to which I should like to call 
attention because it meant so much to 
the economy of some parts of the coun- 
try—particularly the South. 

I am sure that the Senator from Texas 
will remember the famous freight rate 
fight of years past when we in Congress, 
particularly from the South, worked day 
in and day out to try to get something 
done about it and, finally, a transporta- 
tion bill went through the Senate and 
through the House. I was serving in the 
House in those days but Senator HILL, as 
I recall, was on the Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate at that time and he 
wrote a simple amendment into the bill to 
the effect that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should make a study of 
freight rate differentials and make a re- 
port to Congress. 

There is a great deal more back of it. 
The fact is, the TVA had made a study 
and a very fine report was made which 
showed the absolute inequities of the 
so-called official rate whereby goods 
made in Massachusetts, say, could be 
shipped to Chicago in the Midwest at a 
rate much lower than goods made in Ala- 
bama could be shipped to Chicago. There 
was always that advantage given to the 
official territory as against the South. 

Without going deeply into it, the up- 
shot was that after the TVA report was 
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studied and received both throughout the 
Nation and in Congress, and then after 
the study made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the direction 
of that small amendment written into 
the transportation bill by Senator HILL, 
we finally got an adjustment of the 
freight rates and the practical abolition 
of that so-called official territory and 
Official rate. Thus Senator HILL had a 
strong hand in the equalization of the 
freight rates. From that day to this, the 
South has been rising up the economic 
ladder. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama for bringing up this 
most important matter. I recall, in my 
undergraduate days, in a class on eco- 
nomics, studying charts showing the 
freight rates and how the South and 
West were so disadvantaged because of 
them and were kept in economic bondage 
by that freight rate system which made 
it virtually impossible to engage in 
manufacturing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not mention 
the West, but the West shared to some 
extent, not to the same extent that the 
South did, in that solution. A strange 
thing, but it is a matter of record, that 
while we worked hard in the South for it, 
somehow, we were never able to get the 
West very much interested in it. But they 
were disadvantaged by the rates to some 
extent, although not to the same extent 
as the South, because we were actually 
in the manufacturing field in competition 
with the New England area. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I want to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
I was not familiar with the great interest 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
in that subject. In those 45 years he has 
made so many contributions that, of 
course, we could not, in a few minutes, 
or even hours, catalog them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator cer- 
tainly is right. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
GEORGE M. RHODES, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE SIXTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, when the 
91st Congress reconvenes next January, 
there will be many new faces in both 
the House and the Senate. There will 
be many old faces whom we will all miss 
in both bodies. There is an old hymn 
which I am very fond of, which begins: 

O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 
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One of the verses in that hymn reads: 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


This morning I should like to pay my 
tribute to a Member of the House of 
Representatives from Pennsylvania who 
has conscientiously and ably represented 
his constituents for 20 years, but who 
will not be with us next January, for he 
has determined to resign and go into 
well-deserved retirement. This man, 
whom I am proud to call my friend, is 
Representative GEORGE MILTON RHODES, 
of Reading, Pa. 

Many of us are unhappy at the retire- 
ment, but recognize that after 10 terms 
in the Congress and 50 years of leader- 
ship in the Pennsylvania labor move- 
ment, he has earned the right to spend 
his remaining days in leisure. 

Representative RHODES grew up in 
Reading and is of Pennsylvania Dutch 
stock. After high school, he worked as 
an apprentice printer, and continued his 
education at night. He early became 
active in the labor movement and served 
in many offices with many different 
unions. When he was elected to Congress 
in 1948 he was president of the Federated 
Trades Council of Reading and of the 
Conference of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Central Labor Unions. 

He has also been active in civic affairs, 
serving on the Reading Housing Author- 
ity and on the board of directors of 
the Community General Hospital, the 
YMCA, the Berks County Red Cross, and 
the community chest. 

During World War II he was a labor 
representative on the Reading area’s 
manpower committee, rationing board, 
and other wartime activities. 

The overwhelming concern of GEORGE 
Ruopes during his tenure in the Con- 
gress has been the welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen, and he has worked long 
and hard on behalf of legislation which 
he felt would improve living conditions 
for the poor and disadvantaged. He once 
said: 

I began to understand the need for legis- 
lation to protect our citizens and their fami- 
lies during times of distress which come 
with industrial accidents, unemployment, 
advancing age, and other misfortunes. I 
became an ardent advocate of social secu- 
rity when opposition was most bitter and 
powerful. 


Back in 1954, he outlined his credo for 
action: 

I have tried since coming to Congress to 
examine all legislation—to look into all bills 
which come before us—for their probable 
effect upon people; that is, how they affect 
home life and the family; what influence 
they would have in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency, or in the expanding of educational 
opportunities; whether they would mean 
better or worse homes for the families which 
make up our country. 


GEORGE RHODES for many years has 
been a conscientious representative of 
the Pennsylvanians who sent him to 
Washington. His attendance record has 
been one of the highest in the House. 
After his first 4 years of service, he could 
still say he had personally read every 
first-class letter which reached his office. 
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He has reported to his constituents faith- 
fully at the end of each session in Con- 
gress, believing that it was their right 
to know how he stood on all the major 
issues. 

During service in Congress, GEORGE 
Robs has served on four major com- 
mittees: Ways and Means, Post Office 
and Civil Service, House Administration, 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
In that latter committee he gave special 
attention to programs which sought to 
find the cause and cure of crippling dis- 
ease. He received the Award of Merit 
from the Association of Schools of Public 
Health for his sponsorship of the Hill- 
Rhodes Act of 1958. 

As a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Representative 
Ruopes helped write the bill expanding 
the social security program to include 
medical care for the aged. 

I should like finally to mention 
the innumerable contributions GEORGE 
Robs has made to the liberal cause in 
the House of Representatives. In 1956 
he was one of a group of eight House 
Democrats who asked President Eisen- 
hower to withhold school aid from public 
school systems defying the Supreme 
Court ruling against school segregation. 
In 1957 he was one of a small group of 
Congressmen signing a letter to the 
President urging that new attempts be 
made to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on disarmament. In 1958 he was one of 
four Congressmen on an informal steer- 
ing committee of House liberals seeking 
to bring about changes in the conserva- 
tive House Rules Committee. 

In 1959 he joined three other colleagues 
in urging the Members of the House to 
restore to the beleaguered Development 
Loan Fund some of the cuts made by the 
House Appropriations Committee. GEORGE 
RHODEs was also active in the creation 
of the liberal-oriented Democratic study 
group in 1959, served as an original pol- 
icy committee member for the group, and 
worked for his party by acting as whip 
and floor leader for the Pennsylvania 
Democratic congressional delegation. 

GEORGE RHODES has been an effective 
Congressman. He has had deep convic- 
tions about where America ought to be 
going and he has acted on those convic- 
tions. Furthermore, he has always had 
the courage to speak out against pro- 
grams and organizations he thought 
were detrimental to the welfare of the 
American people. 

While doing all this, he has served his 
constituency well; and when the time 
for reapportionment arrived, and the 
Berks County district was considered too 
small, he willingly took on Schuylkill 
and Northumberland Counties as well as 
his old constituency, and served them 
equally well. 

As he now retires from public life, he 
does so with the heartfelt thanks, not 
only of all his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives, but I am sure of 
those of us who have watched his work 
from various other places in Pennsyl- 
vania. He possesses the devotion and 
admiration of his constituents, whom he 
has served so well for so long. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN FLORIDA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
attention to an ably written article pub- 
lished in the Miami Herald of Sunday, 
February 25, 1968, entitled “Florida Now 
Is Home to 6 Million, Ranking Fourth 
in Population Growth.” 

I ask unanimous consent that that ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 25, 1968] 


FiLorma Now Is Home TO 6 MILLION, RANKING 
FOURTH IN POPULATION GROWTH 


WasuHincton.—Florida has gained more 
than a million residents since the 1960 cen- 
sus and has passed the six-million popula- 
tion mark, the Census Bureau now estimates. 

A just-released census report estimates 
Florida reached six million about July 1, 1967. 

Only three states are growing faster. 

In the six years after the 1960 census, the 
bureau estimates, Florida grew 19 per cent, 
behind only Nevada with 51 per cent; Arizona 
with 23.1 per cent; and California with 19.6 
per cent, The population growth nationally 
averaged about nine per cent. 

An analysis of Florida’s growth indicates 
that the biggest part of it—about 37 per 
cent—came in the over-65 age group. Na- 
tionally, the fastest growing age group is 5- 
17 years. 

The growth leaves Florida with one of the 
oldest populations in the country. 

The Census Bureau estimates 12.9 per cent 
of the total Florida population is now over 
65. This is the highest over-65 percentage of 
any state. 

The census study indicates also that Flor- 
ida has a below-average percentage of 
her population in the school age and pre- 
school categories. 

Only 9.7 per cent of Florida residents are 
under five years old, compared to 10.1 na- 
tionally. And 24.6 per cent fall into the 
school-age 5-17 year slot, compared to about 
26 per cent of the population nationally. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
Senators will read this article carefully, 
because it shows not only how the popu- 
lation of my State has grown so rapidly, 
but also how it is divided among citi- 
zens of various ages, showing, for ex- 
ample, that Florida has the highest 
percentage of its people over age 65 of 
any State in the Nation, as well as other 
interesting facts with reference to our 
population. 


BENEFITS FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle written by Jack Roberts, entitled, 
“Viet Vets Just Want Jobs, More Edu- 
cation,” appeared in the Miami News 
under date of February 19, 1968. 

I believe that the Senate will be most 
interested in this article, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Miami News, Feb. 19, 1968] 
Vier Vets Just Want JOBS, MORE EDUCATION 
(By Jack Roberts) 

The mother of a boy I’ve known since he 
was a baby came by the house last week 
to tell me he had been shot in Vietnam. 
One leg was broken by small arms fire, an 
arm cut up by shrapnel. 

For Cindy Gaylor it was pure relief to know 
that her Bill, no matter how badly wounded, 
was now safe in an Okinawa hospital and 
no longer has to pilot combat troops in a 
helicopter. 

It’s this sort of personal identification 
with the war that grabs me. The boy next 
door, Paul Johnsen, has been there and back. 
Pete George, now a paratrooper, was with 
us frequently during the Christmas holidays. 
He was in the worst of the Vietnamese fight- 
ing and he came back looking worn and 
gaunt. I still think of Pete as a high schooler, 
but he’s very much a man. 

I have little patience with the doves who 
bleed daily in the headlines about the poor 
Vietnamese people being torn by war. 

My only concern is for the young Ameri- 
cans being killed. I support my government, 
but if I had a vote on the matter I would 
cast my ballot for the U.S. to get out of Viet- 
nam, I don’t think the Vietnamese (north 
or south) are worth the death of one young 
American, 

However, in checking around on young vet- 
erans returning to Miami from the war I 
learned that most of them staunchly support 
the war. They’re confused and disappointed 
by the peace debate at home, but most of 
them stick to their viewpoint. 

It’s easy to find returning veterans. There 
are 495 of them at the University of Miami 
and 1,028 attending the various branches of 
the Miami-Dade Junior College system. Quite 
a few are enrolled in vocational courses at 
Lindsey Hopkins. 

C. W. Boggs at the Veterans Administra- 
tion tells me that the Vietnam war veterans 
are an uncomplaining lot. “They come in 
this office to find out how they can get some 
education,” said Boggs. “They're serious, un- 
complaining and seem anxious to get started 
in civilian life. They seem a lot younger 
than the World War II vets. Many bring their 
fathers with them.” 

Marshall Penton, the county’s veterans 
service officer, said the young vets coming 
through his office are mostly interested in 
jobs and education. “Many of them don’t 
know what they want to do and we, of course, 
try to steer them toward more education,” 
said Penton. “But they aren’t the least bit 
bitter. You won’t find any draft card burner 
types in the lot.” 

Dr. Meredith Darlington, who gives evalu- 
ation tests to young veterans at the VA, gave 
a similar view of the returning vet and I 
learned while talking to him that the stream 
of returnees has begun in earnest. 

There are approximately 1,500 veterans re- 
turning to Florida each month. Of these 
about 275 are Dade Countians. In one year’s 
time there have been 572,000 Americans re- 
leased from all the various services. 

What's available to them? Well, they have 
the so-called “Cold War GI Bill,” which 
sounds miserly compared to what the govern- 
ment gave me after World War II. 

The government gave me all my tuition and 
books at the expensive school of my choice 
(Emory) and a $65 a month living allowance. 

Today, the returning single vet gets $130 
a month for all expenses, A youngster going 
to the University of Miami gets $525 a semes- 
ter. Tuition alone is $747; books are another 
$40; room and board is $420; laundry $45 and 
clothing, spending money and transportation 
easily come to $400. The GI Bill pays about 
one-third of the freight. 

It's better at the Junior College. Its esti- 
mated that a junior college student, living 
frugally, can get by on about $690 a 
semester. 
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I have a terrible feeling of guilt where 
these young men are concerned. There's no 
band playing on their return, only unrest 
and sometimes insults—like the report in 
Time Magazine about the young veteran at- 
tending Harvard. His classmates called him 
“the resident fascist pig.” 

I'd like to see the veterans praised and 
showered with the kind of attention you 
can put in your wallet. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I quote several per- 
tinent paragraphs from the article: 


The mother of a boy I've known since 
he was a baby came by the house last week 
to tell me he had been shot in Vietnam. 
One leg was broken by small arms fire, an 
arm cut up by shrapnel. 

* . * * * 

It's this sort of personal identification 
with the war that grabs me. The boy next 
door, Paul Johnsen, has been there and 
back. Pete George, now a paretrooper, was 
with us frequently during the Christmas 
holidays. He was in the worst of the Viet- 
namese fighting and he came back looking 
worn and gaunt, I still think of Pete as a 
high schooler, but he’s very much a man. 

* + * * * 

However, in checking around on young 
veterans returning to Miami from the war 
I learned that most of them staunchly sup- 
port the war. They're confused and disap- 
pointed by the peace debate at home, but 
most of them stick to their viewpoint. 

It’s easy to find returning veterans. There 
are 495 of them at the University of Miami 
and 1,028 attending the various branches 
of the Miami-Dade Junior College system. 
Quite a few are enrolled in vocational courses 
at Lindsey Hopkins. 

O. W. Boggs at the Veterans Administration 
tells me that the Vietnam war veterans are 
an uncomplaining lot. “They come in this 
Office to find out how they can get some 
education,” said Boggs. “They're serious, un- 
complaining and seem anxious to get started 
in civilian life. They seem a lot younger than 
the World War II vets. Many bring their 
fathers with them.” 

Marshall Penton, the county's veterans 
service officer, said the young vets coming 
through his office are mostly interested in 
jobs and education. “Many of them don't 
know what they want to do and we, of 
course, try to steer them toward more edu- 
cation,” said Penton. But they aren't the 
least bitter. You won't find any draft card 
burner types in the lot.“ 

* “ . * „ * 

There are approximately 1.500 veterans re- 
turning to Florida each month. Of these 
about 275 are Dade Countians, In one year's 
time there have been 572,000 Americans re- 
leased from all the various services. 

What's available to them? Well, they have 
the so-called Cold War GI Bill, which sounds 
miserly compared to what the government 
gave me after World War TI. 

The government gave me all my tuition 
and books at the expensive school of my 
choice (Emory) and a $65 a month living 
allowance, 

Today, the returning single vet gets $130 a 
month for all expenses. A youngster going to 
the University of Miami gets $525 a semester. 
Tuition alone is $747; books are another $40; 
room and board is $420; laundry $45 and 
clothing, spend money and transportation 
easily come to $400. The GI Bill pays about 
one-third of the freight. 

* * * * * 

I'd like to see the veterans praised and 
showered with the kind of affection you can 
put in your wallet. 


Mr. President, the article written by 
Jack Roberts, I am sure, will rejuvenate 
the faith that all Americans have in this 
great Nation of ours and in its youth that 
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will someday supplant those now in au- 
thority. 

We hear all too much of the minority— 
a small minority—of the youth in the 
so-called hippy movement, and the draft- 
card burners, for this is apparently what 
the news media believes will increase cir- 
culation. We have scant news of those 
who quietly accept the responsibility 
thrust upon them and carry out that 
responsibility in the most commendable, 
courageous, American way. 

Mr. President, I, too, feel strongly, as 
does Mr. Roberts, that we should provide 
the necessary tools and incentive to our 
returning young veterans from the bat- 
tlefields in Vietnam that will enable them 
to continue the pursuits of their choice 
that may have been chopped off as a re- 
sult of the call to duty. Those now re- 
turning from the battlefields—and there 
will be many more in the future—should 
be afforded all the benefits that have been 
afforded those who participated in pre- 
vious conflicts that this Nation has been 
engaged in. I shall support those meas- 
ures that are presented to the Senate 
that will obtain these objectives. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me state 
that I am hopeful that action will soon 
be taken by the other body on the meas- 
ure, passed by the Senate under the lead- 
ership of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], to reorganize the Con- 
gress. This proposed reorganization con- 
tains, among other important features, a 
recommendation for the creation of a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
in the Senate. The ever-increasing re- 
sponsibility toward our veterans makes 
this a necessity and must become a real- 
ity. Should it appear that the other body 
will continue to bottle up this important 
legislation, I recommend and suggest that 
the Senator from Oklahoma offer an ap- 
propriate resolution for the creation of 
a Veterans’ Affairs Committee so that 
we may face up to the ever-increasing 
responsibilities to those who have served 
and defended this Nation with honor, 
without question, and without regard to 
their personal lives. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TRAVEL IN AMERICA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
you are aware, this Nation currently is 
greatly concerned about its imbalance 
in international payments. 

Part of this imbalance is caused by ex- 
penditures of American tourists overseas, 
and this situation has prompted the Pres- 
ident to ask Congress to impose certain 
taxes on Americans traveling in Europe. 

In my recent visit to my home State of 
Washington, I found public opinion, in 
general, opposed to such a restriction on 
travel and, as I told many of my constit- 
uents, I do not feel this is a meaningful 
way to attack the problem of a deficit 
partially caused by tourist spending 
abroad, 

Therefore, I am delighted to read the 
remarks of John W. Black, the Director 
of the U.S. Travel Service in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and a former member 
of my Commerce Committee staff, made 
in Washington last week. As many of you 
know, Mr. Black was recently named 
“National Salesman of the Year” by the 
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Sales and Marketing Executives Inter- 
national, for his outstanding job in pro- 
moting America as a travel destination 
for foreigners. 

To me the key to travel abroad is to 
greatly expand our own efforts to get 
those from other nations to travel here. 
Since 1961 Mr. Black has done just that 
and it is his view and mine as well that 
this effort has only begun. 

This approach is the positive way to 
attack the effects of American travel 
abroad because it does not seek to in- 
voluntarily restrict communication of 
ideas, cultures, and histories between 
Peoples of the world. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be reprinted in the 
REcoORD as an explanation of the forward- 
looking policy of the administration to 
encourage tourism in the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


SELLING AMERICA AS A TRAVEL DESTINATION— 
A TALE oF MOUSE TRAPS AND MEN 


(Remarks of John W. Black before the Na- 
tional awards dinner on sales and market- 
ing executive, International Washington 
Hilton Hotel, February 21, 1968) 

I face this occasion with a mixture of 
humility and chagrin. Humility, because if 
there were ever a time when the product 
rather than the salesman should be honored 
it is tonight. Chagrin, because I've never con- 
sidered myself as much of a salesman—at 
least in the ordinary sense of the word. 

As a matter of fact, as a young schoolboy 
out in Seattle, I tried my hand at various 
kinds of selling. My father, who has spent 
all of his life in the sales business, encour- 
aged me. But despite a lot of good will and 
hard try, I could never seem to quite make 
the grade. My first job—hawking coupons 
good for a 50% discount on hair perma- 
nents—was a total loss. I couldn't even give 
the things away. Every politician whose cam- 
paign literature I passed out invariably lost 
the election. And when I tried my hand as 
a hardware salesman for Sears Roebuck, I 
was fired after six weeks on the job. 

One of the problems was that I was always 
very insecure about my ability to actually 
make a sale. Dad told me not to worry and 
said whenever he faced this situation and 
walked into the office of an important pros- 
pect who was particularly hardnosed or 
stuffy, he'd just picture the man as standing 
there without his trousers on. This appar- 
ently was a great confidence-builder for Dad, 
but it didn’t work for me at all. I kept wor- 
rying that maybe the other guy was think- 
ing the same thing about me. In any case, 
I eventually tossed my blueprint for a sales 
career in the ash can and decided to enter 
Federal service instead. 

But I've never lost my respect for the art 
of salesmanship—for the vast influence that 
a good salesman, backed by a sound market- 
ing plan, can have upon the whole structure 
of our economy. Indeed, upon every facet of 
decision making in our society. This was 
true even in the thirties when I was selling 
cut-rate permanents on a downtown Seattle 
street corner. It is infinitely more true today. 

In thirty years the advances made in per- 
fecting the tools of salesmanship—advances 
in communications, packaging, and research 
analysis—have outdistanced even the giant 
strides we have taken in transportation and 
distribution, the other side of the marketing 
coin, Today, good salesmanship can unload 
any amount of deodorant, mouth wash and 
pain killer on a hygenically-sensitive public. 

But I do not think it can sell anything 
that a customer does not want or need. This 
is true over the longer run at least. A bad 
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product is a bad product no matter how 
hard you try to push it. Those who disagree— 
who think that salesmanship is everything— 
show just as much naivete as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson did when he made his famous re- 
mark on the subject of marketing. 

Emerson was unquestionably one of the 
greatest intellects that this country has ever 
produced. His essays on religious and philo- 
sophic matters are in a class of their own. He 
was also a better than average poet. But 
when it came to something as mundane and 
practical as how to make a sale, he was way 
in over his head. 

Emerson, you will recall, was the gentle- 
man who said, If a man can make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
builds his house in the woods, the world 
will make a beaten path to his door.” In 
other words, Emerson did not put much 
faith in scientific marketing principles or 
salesmanship at all. 

Well I think Emerson was wrong. A good 
product is not enough—just as sound sales- 
manship is not enough. But, put the two to- 
gether and you have a combination that can 
move mountains. I'd like to illustrate this 
by telling you a little about what I have 
learned about salesmanship in the past few 
years as head of the Government’s “Visit 
USA” program. 

Back in the fifties, before there was a na- 
tional tourist office, America’s travel product 
was very much like that “better mousetrap” 
Mr. Emerson talked about. It wasnt a per- 
fect mousetrap, but it certainly was a better 
mousetrap. In fact, it was probably the best 
mousetrap around—even then. It was a 
great big mousetrap, beautifully designed, 
and capable of meeting almost any mouse- 
trapping need you could think of, in any 
season of the year. And it was priced right 
along with its competitors. 

Now the people down in town had heard 
about that mousetrap out there in the woods. 
But most of what they had heard was 
wrong—and a lot of it came from people who 
‘weren't particularly friendly with the man 
in the woods, for reasons entirely uncon- 
nected with his mousetrap-making abilities. 

Even the man’s friends weren't too help- 
ful. They'd go around bragging about what 
a high liver he was, and how everything 
in his house was terribly expensive. 

And I must say the man himself didn't 
make the picture any brighter. Instead of 
sending his sales force into town with nice 
four-color brochures and a supply of mouse- 
trap order books, he lined the road to his 
house with a bunch of people in uniforms 
and high, stiff collars who wouldn't let any- 
one pass until they’d filled out a lot of forms, 
had their fingerprints taken, and sworn on 
a stack of Bibles that they were not out to 
burn the man’s house down or attack his 
teen-age daughter. 

All of this assuming you could even find 
the road to the man’s house, which was not 
too clearly marked and maps were awfully 
hard to come by. 

Well, as a result of all this, half of the en- 
tire mouse-trap market thought the man’s 
product was absolutely beyond the reach of 
their pocketbooks, and the other half fig- 
ured it wasn’t even for sale. 

And so, just in case you're wondering, the 
world did not make a beaten path to his 
door. All the business was going to his neigh- 
bors 


At that point, the man suddenly came to 
his senses, threw his collected essays of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson into the trash heap, and 
started his sales campaign—albeit in a very 
modest way. How this came about is an in- 
teresting story. 

When Congress first looked at how to or- 
ganize a national travel promotion program— 
back in 1960 and 1961—and established USTS 
to head up this effort—there were still a lot 
of people who somehow felt that this was 
not a proper function of government. Most of 
them argued that this job should be left en- 
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tirely to the uncoordinated efforts of individ- 
ual elements of private enterprise, and that 
the expenditure of public funds for this pur- 
pose represents an unwarranted subsidy to 
the travel industry. 

Unfortunately this debate has not been fi- 
nally resolved. The need to sell our travel 
product—as a single package, as an entity— 
and Government's responsibility for provid- 
ing sales leadership through its national 
tourist office is not universally accepted. The 
ghost of Ralph Waldo Emerson still stalks 
about. 

All of you have been reading the papers 
and know that as of New Year’s Day this 
whole subject stopped being a parochial is- 
sue. You have been told that we must find 
a way of reducing the persistent net deficit 
in our nation’s international travel account, 
as a means of protecting the stability of the 
American dollar as the Free World's principal 
medium of exchange. 

The need to do this has now become so 
acute that our President has found it nec- 
essary to ask Americans to defer all non- 
essential travel outside this Hemisphere. He 
has proposed to Congress an unprecedented 
tax on overseas travel expenditures. But he 
has also pointed out that this is not the way 
to solve the problem over the long haul. He 
has reiterated his belief that the most satis- 
factory way of reducing our travel deficit is 
through positive measures, primarily through 
better salesmanship of America’s travel prod- 
uct abroad. 

A few weeks ago the President gathered to- 
gether a group of leading private citizens and 
Federal executives to recommend ways of im- 
proving our travel sales posture. Their report 
was released on Monday. Among other things 
this Task Force, headed by Ambassador 
Robert McKinney, has recommended raising 
the authorized funding level of our own 
agency from $4.7 million to $30 million a 
year. This will finally put America's travel 
sales program in the international big 
leagues, where it has always belonged. 

We are delighted and encouraged by the 
President's Task Force report—in all its as- 
pects. But we must assure that none of its 
good work and important counsel has been 
offered in vain. We must finally persuade 
those who make the ultimate decisions of 
the need for one travel sales campaign and 
one marketing strategy. 

I am convinced that a retreat to the days 
when every airline, steamship company, hotel 
chain and tour operator went their separate 
ways in attracting people to this country, 
while Government stood politely aloof will 
only prolong the need for travel taxes. All 
that we have learned about selling America 
as a tourist destination since 1961 makes the 
need for continuing a single “Visit USA” 
campaign abundantly clear. 

Why do we need a unified approach to 
marketing the U.S. as a travel destination? 

Practically every foreign country, every 
State in the Union, and every major Amer- 
ican city with a travel program worthy of 
the name depends upon a single State or 
national tourist office or city convention 
bureau to carry out its promotional cam- 

gns. Most of these agencies are supported 
by public funds; all of them enjoy at least 
some public support. If this system works so 
well for everyone else, there must be some 
good reason for it. 

The balance of payments problem is a 
national problem affecting all of us, It was 
not created by the private travel industry. 
And there are other reasons, aside from pro- 
tecting the dollar, why it.is in our national 
interest to encourage more foreign travel 
to this country. Surely Government bears 
some responsibility, including a financial re- 
sponsibility, for securing these interests. 

The plain fact that a very modest be- 
ginning at selling this country as a pack- 
age has succeeded rather well. In 1961 when 
we finally junked the Emersonian philosophy 
and inaugurated the Government/industry 
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“Visit USA” program there were little more 
than 500 thousand overseas visitors beating 
a path to our door. Last year there were 
nearly three times that number. 

Before 1961, we were building our over- 
seas traffic at an average increase of less than 
10% a year. Since 1961 the average annual 
gain has been nearly 20%. 

Every economic and statistical study we 
have been able to put together shows that 
we enjoy a much larger share of the long 
haul tourist market than we had in 1961. 
They also show that the sharp upswing in 
“Visit USA” traffic since that year cannot be 
explained alone by higher foreign incomes, 
lower airline fares or any other purely eco- 
nomic factor. What they do show—not sur- 
prisingly—is that concerted, old-fashioned 
salesmanship by the “Visit USA” team has 
paid off. 

But I would like to leave aside all of these 
arguments, and forget for the moment about 
politics, economics, Government’s responsi- 
bility and the balance of payments, I would 
like to base the case for a national tourist 
office on some fundamental principles of 
sound salesmanship. 

After all, what are we selling when we 
advertise the United States as a tourist desti- 
nation? Is it a soft seat with wide screen 
movie on a trans-Atlantic airliner? Is it a 
clean hotel room with TV and a view on the 
park? Is it a nice lower berth on a vista- 
dome train? A sightseeing boat trip around 
Manhattan? A guided tour through Mam- 
moth Cave? 

Is it just a collection of all the services 
offered by our tourist industry? No. It’s that 
and a lot more besides, 

It’s a clearance sale in Gimbels’ basement. 
It’s the trolleybus ride to cousin Minnie’s in 
St. Paul. It’s the comic section of a Sunday 
paper. It’s knowing where to buy stamps and 
how to dial a phone call. It’s an American 
drug-store or supermarket. A walk along the 
Embark adero. But more than anything else, 
it’s meeting the American people on their 
own home ground and finding out that we're 
fairly normal humans after all, and perhaps 
a little friendlier than most. 

This is America’s travel message—a mes- 
Sage that can be convincingly uttered only 
by someone who speaks for the country as a 
whole. 

I cannot agree with those who claim that 
the sales job of attracting visitors to the 
United States should be left entirely to our 
airline and steamship companies, After all, 
if you should receive an invitation to visit 
the home of a close friend for an evening, 
you're a lot more apt to accept if it comes 
from the friend himself and not from the 
Yellow Cab Co. or the local transit system. 

But even this way of doing business is 
better than having no message at all—of 
treating our travel product as nothing more 
than a collection of various industry services, 
each advertised independently of the other. 

Supposing our friend out there in the 
woods had decided to launch his sales cam- 
paign on this basis? I can see the ad copy 
now. 

“For sale—one lovely assortment of wires, 
springs, hooks, cheese skewers and pieces of 
wood. Comfortable transportation provided 
to point of purchase.” 

No—the only way to sell a mousetrap is to 
sell it as a mousetrap—not as a grab bag of 
odds and ends. And that's the only way we'll 
ever sell the biggest, most exciting, friend- 
liest travel product in the world. 


LET US REMOVE THE ROOTS OF 
RIOTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
trauma of last summer lingers still. The 
riot-torn country, hardly recovered from 
last year’s violence, faces the unpleasant 
prospect of more disturbance in our 
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cities. Removing the rubble and rebuild- 
ing those parts of our cities which have 
been razed by riots is part of the task 
confronting us. It is a difficult and cost- 
ly task, but much more difficult is the 
job of determining the causes of those 
riots and doing what is necessary to 
prevent their recurrence. 

I am not so much concerned about 
developing mechanisms for quelling riots 
as I am about discovering the roots from 
which they grow and digging them out. 
Riot-control procedures are necessary 
and important; riot prevention is of vast- 
er greater importance. 

Many of us have assumed that those 
who engage in rioting are the under- 
privileged, the downtrodden, the poor, 
those who are despairing and without 
hope, those with little education, no 
skills, and no jobs, disaffected and dis- 
illusioned youth, the slumdwellers. This 
assumption is challenged in a perceptive 
article entitled “Analyzing Detroit’s 
Riot: The Causes and Responses,” writ- 
ten by Irving J. Rubin, director of the 
University of Michigan’s Center for Ur- 
ban Studies. Mr. Rubin’s article was 
published in the February 22 issue of the 
Reporter. 

A quotation from de Tocqueville is in- 
cluded in the article which I think is 
profoundly apropos: 

Only consummate statecraft can enable 
a king to save his throne when after a long 
spell of oppressive rule he sets to improving 
the lot of his subjects. Patiently endured so 
long as it seemed beyond redress, a grievance 
seems to appear intolerable once the pos- 
sibility of removing it crosses men’s minds. 
For the mere fact that certain abuses have 
been remedied draws attention to the others 
and they now appear more galling; people 
may suffer less, but their sensibility is ex- 
acerbated. 


I commend this article to my fellow 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANALYZING Derrotr’s RIOT: THE CAUSES AND 
RESPONSES 
(By Irving J. Rubin) 

In a few weeks, Governor Otto Kerner of 
Illinois, chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders that was created by 
the President last summer, will release his 
group’s recommendations on ways to redress 
the grievances and relieve the tensions that 
blazed into the urban riots of 1967. Kerner 
has said that the report will be “uncomfort- 
able” for many Americans; he has also said 
that the major recommendations of the re- 
port will deal with jobs, education, and hous- 
ing. This is an indication that the Kerner 
Commission, like the earlier McCone Com- 
mission inquiry on Watts, assumes that the 
Negroes who participate in riots are primarily 
young people and dropouts, the uneducated 
and unskilled, the jobless, and the ill-housed. 

This assumption, which has become con- 
vention, a wisdom about rioters, has been 
called the “riffraff” theory by Prof. Robert M. 
Fogelson of Columbia. He criticized the Mc- 
Cone Commission for taking this line in the 
face of evidence that the majority of Watts 
rioters were not teen-agers but young adults, 
better educated than their peers, employed, 
and resident in Los Angeles for at least five 
years. The participants in the Detroit riots 
of 1967 did not conform to the riffraff stereo- 
type either. By a fortunate circumstance, de- 
tailed data on the inhabitants of the Detroit 
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riot areas are available. They were collected 
as part of a survey of the metropolitan re- 
gion made by the University of Michigan 
Center for Urban Studies for the Detroit Re- 
gional Transportation and Land Use Study, 
of which I am the director. And they have 
been supplemented by statistics on persons 
arrested during the riots, gathered by the 
Urban Law Center of the University of Detroit 
and other responsible sources. The profile of 
the Detroit rioter that emerges from these 
data supports the evidence of Watts and 
other cities and indicates to me that solu- 
tions based primarily on improving schools, 
housing, and employment opportunities for 
urban Negroes are not responsive to the 
deeper needs behind the violence. They are 
the comfortable solutions, the things that our 
society knows how to do best, when it 
chooses, but they are not what the riots are 
all about. What is disturbing to me about 
the data we have collected—which has been 
available to both national and local bodies 
investigating the riots—is the absence of 
evidence that the message of the findings 
has got through. 


WHO ARE THE RIOTERS? 


There are 600,000 Negroes in Detroit and 
some twenty-six per cent of their households 
have incomes below the poverty level. The 
majority of these poor live in the deep core 
of the city, which was not the scene of the 
riots. These are obviously the people who 
most need direct aid to improve their lot, 
but the best evidence suggests that relatively 
few of them took part in the violence. Who 
then were the rioters? 

In the main riot areas, according to our 
survey, the median annual income of Negro 
households is $6,200. This is only slightly 
lower than the figure for all Negro house- 
holds in Detroit, $6,400, and not far below 
the median white household income of 
$6,800. (About a third of all Detroit Negroes, 
including those who are better off than most, 
do not live in either the poverty or the riot 
areas.) 

A comparison of characteristics bearing on 
the family stability of Negroes living within 
the riot area with all Negroes in Detroit 
shows relatively little difference in most re- 
spects. The percentage of households with 
male heads (76.7) and of household heads 
who are married and living with spouse 
(67.1) is about the same. The proportion who 
own or are buying their homes is forty per 
cent in the riot area and forty-five per cent 
for Negroes in the city as a whole. (Sixty- 
nine per cent of whites in Detroit own or are 
buying their homes.) Forty-two per cent of 
Negroes in the riot area and forty-three per 
cent in the entire city have lived at their 
present address five years or more, Educa- 
tional attainment of Negro household 
heads—forty-five per cent were high-school 
graduates or better—is higher in the riot area 
than throughout the city. Seventy per cent 
of Negro households in the riot area have 
autos available, compared to sixty-five per 
cent for all Negro households in Detroit. 

Negroes living within the riot area are 
substantially better off in every respect than 
Negroes who live inside the deep core. They 
also are somewhat better off than the whites 
who live in the riot neighborhoods. 

Although it seemed reasonable to assume 
that the characteristics of the rioters were 
similar to those of the riot-area residents, 
the picture that emerged was so at variance 
with the conventional assumptions that ad- 
ditional, more direct data on those arrested 
seemed to be necessary. These gradually be- 
came available from several sources, and they 
tended to confirm the general picture. 

Detroit Police Department arrest records 
show that only ten per cent of the Negroes 
arrested were juveniles; eighteen per cent 
were between seventeen and nineteen years 
old, twenty-four per cent between twenty 
and twenty-four, seventeen per cent between 
twenty-five and twenty-nine, and thirty-one 
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per cent over thirty. The Urban Law Center's 
survey of 1,200 non-juvenile male arrestees 
shows that eighty-three per cent were em- 
ployed, forty per cent of them by the three 
major auto companies and an equal per- 
centage by other large (and mostly union- 
ized) employers. No income data were gath- 
ered, but annual wages of $6,000 and more 
can be assumed. Forty-five per cent of the 
male arrestees were married, and eighty per 
cent of them lived with their spouses. Two- 
thirds had no previous criminal convictions, 
and an additional twenty per cent had one 
previous conviction. Only about half as large 
a proportion owned or were buying their 
own homes as for all Negroes in Detroit— 
the only characteristic in which the arrestees 
differed significantly from the “average 
young Negro male.” 

Programs in the areas of jobs, housing, and 
education are, of course, vitally needed in 
Detroit, as elsewhere. Yet these are in danger 
because many politicians anticipate popular 
opposition to, or are themselves against, any- 
thing that might appear to “reward” the 
rioters. This is ironic, since such programs 
would actually reward the non-rioters. The 
overwhelming majority of the rioters had 
good jobs, few would be eligible for low-cost 
housing, and only a small proportion were 
of school age. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the stri- 
dent declarations of Negro militants and the 
more reasonably stated interpretations of in- 
creasing numbers of Negro moderates are 
accurate: the riots were an outburst of frus- 
tration over unmet demands for dignity and 
for economic and political power. They were 
a tragic, violent, but understandable decla- 
ration of manhood and an insistence that 
Negroes be able to participate in and to con- 
trol their own destinies and community 
affairs. 

HOW TO HELP? 

As de Tocqueville put it long ago, “Only 
consummate statecraft can enable a king to 
save his throne when after a long spell of 
oppressive rule he sets to improving the lot 
of his subjects. Patiently endured so long as 
it seemed beyond redress, a grievance comes 
to appear intolerable once the possibility of 
removing it crosses men’s minds. For the 
mere fact that certain abuses have been 
remedied draws attention to the others and 
they now appear more galling; people may 
suffer less, but their sensibility is exacer- 
bated.” 

Last summer brought just this kind of 
lower-middle-class rebellion. Such rebel- 
lions can be put down temporarily with more 
police and guns and fire engines and tear 
gas, but to eliminate the tension, frustration, 
and hostility that underlie the violence, the 
nation must demonstrate to the Negro who 
has met his basic material needs that equal- 
ity of opportunity is a fact and that we will 
deliver on our promises. 

Certain specific actions, in addition to pro- 

designed for large and low-income 
families that will provide decent jobs and 
training, educational improvement, and an 
adequate supply of housing, are needed now 
for the restive lower middle class: 

A massive effort to sensitize white Ameril- 
cans to the true nature of our society as it 
has affected the Negro. 

The enactment of open housing laws. These 
will probably not have a material affect on 
living patterns for many years, but will have 
an immediate symbolic value. 

Raising the salaries and training standards 
of police. 

The allocation of funds from nongovern- 
mental sources to enable neighborhood or- 
ganizations to hire experts both to plan and 
carry out their own programs and to evaluate 
and respond effectively to those of govern- 
mental agencies. 

Conscious avoidance by whites in leader- 
ship positions of any actions that might be 
interpreted as efforts to select leaders for 
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the Negro community or control Negro or- 
ganizations, 

Changing local government where neces- 
sary to enable “the people” to exercise a more 
effective voice, perhaps by increasing the 
number of seats on “at large” city councils 
and providing for election of the added mem- 
bers from districts. 

A similar direct representation on boards 
of education, even more closely related to the 
concept of self-determination. 

Neighborhood centers must be provided— 
not associated with any poverty program— 
where citizen complaints about all depart- 
ments and agencies of Federal, state, and city 
government can be heard, referred to the 
proper agency, and followed up. 

The provision of low- or no-interest loans 
coupled with training and continuing coun- 
sel to enable more Negroes to become en- 
trepreneurs. 

These are a few steps—in addition to ac- 
celerated anti-poverty measures—which I be- 
lieve constitute the minimum necessary. If 
we deal only with housing, education, and 
jobs, we are sowing the seeds of even greater 
trouble, because we will be placing more and 
more Negroes in a better position to realize 
how empty these are without dignity and a 
meaningful degree of control over their own 
destiny. 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, once again, 
Congress has an opportunity to provide 
adequate funding for the unique and in- 
novative rent supplement program. 

Rent supplements are one of the cru- 
cial tools in our efforts to rebuild our in- 
ner cities, Congress has been asked to ap- 
propriate $65 million in contract au- 
thority for the rent supplement program 
in fiscal 1969. These funds would provide 
72,500 units. Congress should grant this 
authority. 

Since 1965, we have made $42 million 
in contract authority available to pro- 
vide 42,000 units. This has been merely 
a token testing of the 3-year-old effort. 

In the intervening months there was a 
lively public debate about the merits of 
this housing aid for poor families. Some 
comments have been helpful and infor- 
mative. Others, unfortunately, resulted 
from misinformation or lack of under- 
standing. Some were plain distortions. 

Now the program is tested, in opera- 
tion, and a success. Rent supplements 
have been found to be eminently effec- 
tive in enlisting private enterprise in 
supplying sorely needed housing for the 
disadvantaged. Indeed, it is built on the 
concept that major involvement of the 
private sector brings efficiencies, econ- 
omies, and progressive improvements. 

Let me give a brief review of how this 
is done and how the program can lead 
to immense gains not only in the physical 
housing supplied, but in living conditions 
and morale of those now in dilapidated 
quarters. 

Typically, a housing program is spon- 
sored by a nonprofit organization or a 
limited dividend corporation. Financed 
in the traditional manner, the market 
rate mortgage loans are made by private 
lenders and insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The housing is pri- 
vately planned and upon completion of 
rehabilitation or construction of a new 
project, will be privately owned and 
managed. 

Rent supplement developments are 
subject to local taxing authority. They 
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are modest in design but there is no in- 
stitutional or project appearance. 

The private owner selects his tenants, 
and the usual landlord-tenant relation- 
ship exists. Occupants are low income 
families eligible for public housing in the 
area. The family pays one-fourth of its 
income toward rent and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, pays directly to the land- 
lord the difference needed to make up 
the full economic rent. 

Besides the income limitation, the pro- 
gram also requires that a tenant must 
qualify in one of five other ways. He 
must be either displaced by govern- 
mental action from present quarters; be 
62 years old or older; be handicapped; 
living in substandard housing; or his 
present or former home must have been 
destroyed or extensively damaged in a 
disaster. 

A particularly flexible feature of the 
program is the provision for reduction 
in supplements as the income of a tenant 
family increases. When one-fourth of 
the family’s income meets the economic 
rent, the supplement is eliminated. But 
the tenant need not be evicted when his 
income exceeds the limitation. Thus, the 
low-income family which improves its lot 
is not required to move out of decent 
housing and back to the slums. 

This feature also enables the Govern- 
ment to reap the benefit of having the 
cost of payments drop below the maxi- 
mum contract level during the life of 
the contract. 

In human terms, rent supplements hold 
the promise of good quarters with enough 
bedrooms to live decently. Unless we 
adequately fund the program this year, 
men, women and children will never know 
what it is like to be proud of their homes, 
or what sitting down to a meal together 
means, or what personal privacy is. Our 
overcrowded slums deny these oppor- 
tunities. 

We have long reached the conclusion 
that the government alone could not ade- 
quately supply the income amount of 
low-income housing needed in this Na- 
tion. The involvement of private enter- 
prise is crucial to achieving this objective. 
In rent supplements—a private housing 
program—we have the means of develop- 
ing the private-public partnership re- 
quired to meet our goal. 

We have taken only a tiny step in im- 
plementing this program. We must seize 
the opportunity in this session of Con- 
gress to make the rent supplements a 
full-fledged member in our battery of 
housing programs. 

It is not too much to say that the 
overall well-being of our communities 
depends on this action. 

I urge the full funding of the rent 
supplement program, 


EFFICIENCY REPORTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
those who have served as officers in 
World War II know that an officer’s mili- 
tary career depends on his efficiency re- 
ports. They are a vital factor in his pro- 
motions. While serving with the US. 
Army in Italy during World War II, it 
was my misfortune to be assigned to the 
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command of an English colonel for 6 
months. I considered him obnoxious and 
overbearing, particularly when he was 
under the influence of liquor, which was 
very frequently. It become evident that 
he filed with an American colonel or gen- 
eral, at headquarters in Naples, comment 
adverse to me as a result of which I re- 
ceived an efficiency rating termed “very 
satisfactory” which really means “very 
poor.” That low rating was fortunately 
overcome by a series of high ratings 
either excellent“ or “superior” from 
American commanding officers during 
the following 2½ years. 

Later in the course of the war, I, as 
an Army officer, made Army efficiency 
reports relating to officers of lesser rank 
serving in association with me, so I am 
familiar with this process. 

Recently a few appraisals found in 
Pentagon files came to my attention. I 
should like to share these gems of wis- 
dom with Senators. Here are some: 

This officer has talents but has kept them 
well hidden. 

A quiet, reticent, neat-appearing officer— 
industrious, tenacious, diffident, careful, and 
neat. I do not wish to have him as a mem- 
ber of my command at any time. 

His leadership is outstanding except for 
his lack of ability to get along with his 
subordinates. 

Can express a sentence in two paragraphs 
at any time. 

Mental traits? He hasn’t any. 

Never makes the same mistake twice, but 
it seems to me he makes them all at once. 

Open to suggestions but never follows 
them. 

An independent thinker with a subaverage 
mentality. 

He has nearly as many degrees as a fahren- 
heit thermometer. Lacks common sense. 

Recently married and devotes more time 
to his activity than to his military duties. 


THE DECLARATION OF HELSINKI 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 3, 1967, Dr. Christian Barnard, 
heart surgeon at the University of Cape- 
town Medical School Observatory at 
Capetown, South Africa, performed the 
first human heart transplant on Mr. 
Louis Washkansky. This was heralded 
across the world as a monumental sci- 
entific achievement and advancement in 
medical technology. It should not be 
called anything less than that. However, 
when the television cameras and tele- 
type machines around the world were 
temporarily turned off, the true moment 
of reflection on the real significance of 
this great fete was at hand—it was time 
for the “critic’s review” of the great 
drama. The assessment of the reviewers 
can be summed up in the general state- 
ment that the heart transplant was a 
tangible advancement in medical science 
research. On the other hand, this ad- 
vancement also brought the entire world 
face to face with the moral, ethical, legal, 
and social implications of using human- 
beings in research. In other words, what, 
if any, are the social and political im- 
plications implicitly or explicitly revealed 
by such an operation? 

Human heart transplantations and the 
implications I refer to have caused con- 
cern not only in the scientific and medi- 
cal communities, but also in Congress. 
I have read a number of articles and 
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news stories relating to some of these 
significant aspects that resulted from 
this medical research achievement which 
have to be faced by the medical re- 
searcher. I have also read the stories 
bringing up the question of the social 
and political implications and the public 
policy issues that may be involved. But 
I have not seen any such publicity on 
what the medical profession has done in 
the past to prepare their profession for 
the inevitable questions that must be 
asked in making the moral, ethical, and 
legal decisions in the use of human- 
beings in clinical investigations. 

This is certainly not to imply that 
nothing has been done. On the contrary, 
scientists in medical research, practicing 
physicians, administrators, and clinical 
research technicians have been wrestling 
with these important questions for some 
time. Yet they are usually tucked away 
in medical journals or printed in pam- 
phlet form and circulated among mem- 
bers of the medical profession. The basic 
reason for this is that this honored pro- 
fession does not seek “page 1” publicity 
or crave the floodlights of the television 
cameras. These are a dedicated group of 
doctors working under the Hippocratic 
oath of accomplishing one basic objec- 
tive in life—to save human lives; and 
when this is not possible, to provide 
every technique possible to care for a 
patient until life has ebbed away. 

Therefore, I want to invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the relatively unpub- 
licized but very significant “Declaration 
of Helsinki” as adopted by the World 
Medical Association in 1964, and subse- 
quently adopted by the American Medi- 
cal Association and other such medical 
associations and organizations as the 
American College of Physicians and the 
American College of Surgeons. I ask 
unanimous consent that the “Declara- 
tion of Helsinki” be printed in full at this 
point in the Record with a list of the 
medical organizations in the United 
States that have endorsed these prin- 
ciples. In addition, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
complete text of the American Medical 
Association’s ethical guidelines for clin- 
ical investigation. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECLARATION OF HELSINKI 
RECOMMENDATIONS GUIDING DOCTORS IN 
CLINICAL RESEARCH 
Introduction 

It is the mission of the doctor to safeguard 
the health of the people. His knowledge and 
conscience are dedicated to the fulfillment 
of this mission. 

The Declaration of Geneva of The World 
Medical Association binds the doctor with 
the words: “The health of my patient will 
be my first consideration” and the Interna- 
tional Code of Medical Ethics which declares 
that “Any act or advice which could weaken 
physical or mental resistance of a human 
being may be used only in his interest.” 

Because it is essential that the results of 
laboratory experiments be applied to human 
beings to further scientific knowledge and to 
help suffering humanity, The World Medical 
Association has prepared the following 
recommendations as a guide to each doctor in 
clinical research. It must be stressed that 
the standards as drafted are only a guide to 
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physicians all over the world. Doctors are not 
relieved from criminal, civil and ethical re- 
sponsibilities under the laws of their own 
countries. 

In the field of clinical research a funda- 
mental distinction must be zed be- 
tween clinical research in which the aim is 
essentially therapeutic for a patient, and the 
clinical research, the essential object of 
which is purely scientific and without 
therapeutic value to the person subjected to 
the research. 

I. Basie principles 

1. Clinical research must conform to the 
moral and scientific principles that justify 
medical research and should be based on 
laboratory and animal experiments or other 
scientifically established facts. 

2. Clinical research should be conducted 
only by scientifically qualified persons and 
under the supervision of a qualified medical 
man. 


3. Clinical research cannot legitimately be 
carried out unless the importance of the 
Objective is in proportion to the inherent 
risk to the subject. 

4, Every clinical research project should be 
preceded by careful assessment of inherent 
risks in comparison to forseeable benefits to 
the subject or to others. 

5. Special caution should be exercised by 
the doctor in performing clinical research in 
which the personality of the subject is liable 
to be altered by drugs or experimental 
procedure. 


II, Clinical research combined with 
professional care 


1. In the treatment of the sick person, the 
doctor must be free to use a new therapeutic 
measure, if in his judgment if offers hope of 
saving life, reestablishing health, or alleviat- 
ing suffering. 

If at all possible, consistent with patient 
psychology, the doctor should obtain the pa- 
tient’s freely given consent after the patient 
has been given a full explanation. In case of 
legal incapacity, consent should also be pro- 
cured from the legal guardian; in case of 
physical incapacity the permission of the 
legal guardian replaces that of the patient. 

2. The doctor can combine clinical re- 
search with professional care, the objective 
being the acquisition of new medical knowl- 
edge, only to the extent that clinical research 
is justified by its therapeutic value for the 
patient. 


III. Nontherapeutie clinical research 


1. In the purely scientific application of 
clinical research carried out on a human 
being, it is the duty of the doctor to remain 
the protector of the life and health of that 
person on whom clinical research is being 
carried out. 

2. The nature, the purpose and the risk of 
clinical research must be explained to the 
subject by the doctor. 

3a. Clinical research on a human being 
cannot be undertaken without his free con- 
sent after he has been informed; if he is 
legally incompetent, the consent of the legal 
guardian should be procured. 

3b. The subject of clinical research should 
be in such a mental, physical and legal state 
as to be able to exercise fully his power of 
choice. 

3c. Consent should, as a rule, be obtained 
in writing. However, the responsibility for 
clinical research always remains with the re- 
search worker; it never falls on the subject 
even after consent is obtained. 

4a. The investigator must respect the right 
of each individual to safeguard his 
integrity, especially if the subject is in a 
dependent relationship to the investigator. 

4b. At any time during the course of clini- 
cal research the subject or his guardian 
should be free to withdraw permission for 
research to be continued. 

The investigator or the investigating team 
should discontinue the research if in his or 
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their judgment, it may, if continued, be 
harmful to the individual. 

We, the undersigned medical organizations, 
endorse the ethical principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Helsinki by the World Medical 
Association concerning human experimenta- 
tion. These principles supplement the prin- 
ciples of medical ethics to which American 
physicians already subscribe. 

American Federation for Clinical Research. 

American Society for Clinical Investiga- 
tion. 

Central Society for Clinical Research. 

American College of Physicians, 

American College of Surgeons. 

Society for Pediatric Research. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 

American Medical Association. 


ETHICAL GUIDELINES FOR THE CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


(Adopted by house of delegates, American 
Medical Association, November 30, 1966) 
At the 1966 Annual Convention of its 

House of Delegates, the American Medical 

Association endorsed the ethical principles 

set forth in the 1964 Declaration of Hel- 

sinki of the World Medical Association con- 
cerning human experimentation, These prin- 
ciples conform to and express fundamental 
concepts already embodied in the Principles 
of Medical Ethics of the American Medical 

Association. 

The following guidelines, enlarging on 
these fundamental concepts, are intended to 
aid physicians in fulfilling their ethical re- 
sponsibilities when they engage in the clin- 
ical investigation of new drugs and pro- 
cedures. 

1. A physician may participate in clinical 
investigation only to the extent that his ac- 
tivities are a part of a systematic program 
competently designed, under accepted stand- 
ards of scientific research, to produce data 
which is scientifically valid and significant. 

2. In conducting clinical investigation, the 
investigator should demonstrate the same 
concern and caution for the welfare, safety 
and comfort of the person involved as is 
required of a physician who is fur. 
medical care to a patient independent of 
any clinical investigation. 

3. In clinical investigation primarily for 
treatment— 

A. The physician must recognize that the 
physician-patient relationship exists and 
that he is expected to exercise his profes- 
sional judgment and skill in the best interest 
of the patient. 

B. Voluntary consent must be obtained 
from the patient, or from his legally author- 
ized representative if the patient lacks the 
capacity to consent, following: (a) disclosure 
that the physician intends to use an investi- 
gational drug or experimental procedure, (b) 
a reasonable explanation of the nature of the 
drug or procedure to be used, risks to be ex- 
pected, and possible therapeutic benefits, 
(c) an offer to answer any inquiries concern- 
ing the drug or procedure, and (d) a dis- 
closure of alternative drugs or procedures 
that may be available. 

1. In exceptional circumstances and to the 
extent that disclosure of information con- 
cerning the nature of the drug or experi- 
mental procedure or risks would be expected 
to materially affect the health of the patient 
and would be detrimental to his best inter- 
ests, such information may be withheld from 
the patient. In such circumstances such 
information shall be disclosed to a respon- 
sible relative or friend of the patient where 
possible. 

11. Ordinarily, consent should be in writ- 
ing, except where the physician deems it 
necessary to rely upon consent in other than 
written form because of the physical or emo- 
tional state of the patient. 

ill, Where emergency treatment is neces- 
sary and the patient is incapable of giving 
consent and no one is available who has 
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authority to act on his behalf, consent is 
assumed. 

4. In clinical investigation primarily jor 
the accumulation of scientific knowledge— 

A. Adequate safeguards must be provided 
for the welfare, safety and comfort of the 
subject. 

B. Consent, in writing, should be obtained 
from the subject, or from his legally author- 
ized representative if the subject lacks the 
capacity to consent, following: (a) a dis- 
closure of the fact that an investigational 
drug or procedure is to be used, (b) a reason- 
able explanation of the nature of the pro- 
cedure to be used and risks to be expected, 
and (c) an offer to answer any inquiries 
concerning the drug or procedure. 

C. Minors or mentally incompetent persons 
may be used as subjects only if: 

i, The nature of the investigation is such 
that mentally competent adults would not 
be suitable subjects. 

U. Consent, in writing, is given by a legally 
authorized representative of the subject 
under circumstances in which an informed 
and prudent adult would reasonably be ex- 
pected to volunteer himself or his child as 
a subject. 

D. No person may be used as a subject 
against his will. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN 
NAVY: NEW POSSIBLE DANGER 
TO THE UNITED STATES—II 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
article published recently, in Time maga- 
zine points up the “impressive striking 
power” of the Soviet Navy, particularly 
its large submarine fleet, now more than 
twice that of the United States. In dis- 
cussing the threat of this Soviet naval 
strength to U.S. interest, the article 
warns: 

Ultimately though, the Russian navy's 
biggest threat is a military one, Its offensive 
strategy not only zeroes submarine-carried 
nuclear missiles in on U.S. cities, but aims to 
isolate North America from Europe and Asia 
in case of war. 


I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of the article, entitled “Russia: 
Power Play of the Oceans,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORMIDABLE FLEETS 


Since 1957, Russia has added to its navy 
virtually all of the ships that now make up 
its impressive striking power. It has a mod- 
ern force of 19 cruisers, 170 destroyers, mis- 
sile frigates and destroyer escorts, and 560 
motor torpedo boats. Its 360 submarines, 55 
of them nuclear, give Russia the world’s larg- 
est submarine fleet, far ex the U.S. 
total of 155 subs but falling short of the U.S. 
fleet of 75 nuclear subs. 

Moreover, unlike other naval powers, the 
Soviet Union uses its merchant marine and 
other seagoing services as important arms of 
the navy. Russia has the world’s fastest- 
growing merchant fleet, which will pass the 

U.S. merchant marine in tonnage in 
the early 1970s. Its high-seas fishing fleet is 
the world’s largest and most modern; many 
of its 4,000 craft fish for vital information 
along foreign coasts as well as for the crea- 
tures of the sea. The Soviet Union also has 
the largest oceanographic fleet, whose 200 
ships plumb the earth’s waters for militarily 
valuable data on depths, currents, bottom to- 
pography and other information of interest 
to its ships and submarines. Says Admiral 
John McCain Jr., commander in chief of U.S. 
naval forces in : “The Russian pro- 
gram to develop its seapower is more ad- 
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vanced and fully developed today than most 
people realize. It encompasses the full spec- 
trum of the uses of the sea—in its military, 
economic, political and commercial conno- 
tations.” 

The new Soviet emphasis on seapower rep- 
resents a major strategic decision. With its 
arsenal of 720 ICBMs more than offset by a 
larger U.S. deterrent, with its huge land army 
muscle-bound and deprived of global mobil- 
ity in the middle of the great Eurasian land- 
mass, Russia has turned to the sea to break 
out of its own geographic confines and at- 
tempt to wield truly global power. 

Using the navy as a political as well as a 
military force, the Kremlin hopes that its 
mere presence in many places will act as a 
deterrent to the U.S. Moreover, the Russians 
want to be ready to move quickly into any 
areas where U.S. power and prestige may re- 
cede. They not only plan to project a more 
tangible Russian influence in the underde- 
veloped world, but also, by using their mer- 
chant fleet, to get a strong hold on the raw 
materials vital to Soviet—and often to Amer- 
ican—industry. Ultimately, though, the Rus- 
sian navy's biggest threat is a military one. 
Its offensive strategy not only zeroes sub- 
marine-carried nuclear missiles in on US. 
cities, but aims to isolate North America 
from Europe and Asia in case of war. 


WALTER REUTHER SUPPORTS THE 
PRESIDENT’S HOUSING BILL 


Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the President presented his housing 
bill to Congress for consideration. It calls 
for a massive building program aimed at 
the goal of 6 million units for low- and 
moderate-income families over a 10-year 
period. This is, indeed, the type of com- 
mitment which is necessary to reach the 
goal of a “safe and decent home and 
suitable living environment for every 
American family,” the goal first articu- 
* 19 years ago in the 1949 housing 


To achieve this goal, we must have the 
support of all elements of society. I was 
pleased to note that Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers 
and president of the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO, was one of 
the first to endorse the President’s pro- 
gram. In his statement, Mr. Reuther 
pledges the support of his organization 
for this “imaginative and innovative” 
piece of legislation. 

This pledge of support is typical of 
Walter Reuther. He has been in the fore- 
front of the Nation’s leaders in develop- 
ing and supporting programs to improve 
the quality of American life, His leader- 
ship in urban affairs is unquestionable, 
and his support of the bill will enhance 
its prospects for quick passage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Reuther’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REUTHER Hats L. B. J. URBAN MESSAGE, 

PLEDGES SUPPORT 
Mr. President, I congratulate you on the 


vision and the commitment that inspired 
this historic recommendation on urban af- 
fairs. The scope and magnitude of the pro- 
posals are such that they will begin to 
achieve the goal of the 1949 Housing Act, of 
providing all Americans with a suitable liy- 
ing environment. The priority that urban 
affairs must have in our national policy con- 
sideration has begun to be realized. It is 
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imaginative and innovative. It suggests using 
the public and private sectors in ways that 
will permit both to work together so that 
we can make all our communities livable. 

We especially support those efforts that 
start to provide more housing—rental and 
ownership—for our low-income families. The 
proposed interest rate subsidy, increasing 
model cities funding, developing new towns 
based on diversity of income and race, and 
the long-term funding of these programs 
provide the tools n to do the job. 
We are especially gratified by the proposed 
changes in F.N.M.A. For they will make it 
possible to utilize efficiently union pension 
funds for housing. In addition, the consor- 
tium proposals enables private enterprise to 
place its resources behind social develop- 
ment and stimulate the creation of local 
housing consortia. The FNMA and con- 
sortium proposals permit the private sector 
to harness its energies in socially useful ways 
that will benefit the entire Nation. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 will be one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that the Congress has 
considered in recent years. Your proposals 
deserve full support. They should be enacted 
promptly. We will work hard to help pass 
them. 


RIO ARRIBA COUNTY SCORES A 
SIGNIFICANT FIRST 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Rio 
Arriba County is located in northern 
New Mexico. It is not huge in population, 
but our people there make up in imagina- 
tion and drive what they may lack in 
numbers. Citizens of Rio Arriba are on 
the move, “working as a team” in the 
best American western tradition. 

A striking instance of this progressive 
spirit occurred only recently, when the 
Rio Arriba County office of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service was singled out for a notable 
honor: selection as the finest in the 
Nation. The office’s action farm pro- 

are superior to any in the nearly 
3,000 agricultural counties in our coun- 
try. We in New Mexico are extremely 
proud of Rio Arriba’s selection for this 
singular honor. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article detailing Rio Arriba 
ASCS’s achievements be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rio ARRIBA Is Tor ASCS COUNTY IN NATION 

The Rio Arriba County office of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Sery- 
ice is No. 1 in the nation. 

ASCS headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
announced this week that Rio Arriba topped 
all of the nearly 3,000 agricultural counties 
in the United States for excellence of ad- 
ministration of action farm programs. 

Carl A. Larson, ASCS Southwest Area Di- 
rector, will come to New Mexico next week 
to present the Rio Arriba county office staff 
with a national award. The presentation 
will highlight an ASCS banquet Monday, 
February 19, at Taos, as part of a 2-day 
orientation meeting for farmer-elected ASC 
committeemen in northern New Mexico 
counties. 

Fred Romero is manager of the Rio Arriba 
county office. Clarabelle Ortiz and Ramona 
Jiron are program clerks. They carry on the 
day to day farm program administration 
under the supervision of the ASC county 
committee: Pat Martin of El Rito, chairman; 
Eliseo Valdez of Fairview, vice-chairman; 
and Tony Schmitz, Jr. of Ojito, member. 

The national evaluation of the ASCS op- 
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eration indicates the award is given for 
“working as a team.” 

“As a result of cooperation, planning, and 
organization of their work, they have more 
than doubled farmer participation in needed 
soil and water conservation cost-sharing 
projects in the past few years,” the evalua- 
tion stated, 

Office Manager Romero has listed recent 
county accomplishments: 14 community ir- 
rigation system projects, special cost-share 
assistance to small acreage and low income 
farmers, inclusions of the Jicarilla Reserva- 
tion Indians in the 4-corner special project 
carried on under the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program, emergency conservation assist- 
ance to 511 low income farmers to rehabili- 
tate farmland and irrigation ditches seri- 
ously damaged in floods caused by heavy 
rains last August. 

To accomplish these results, the evaluation 
showed, county office personnel held a total 
of 26 community meetings within the county 
for the purpose of giving first hand informa- 
tion to farmers and ranchers regarding ASCS 
programs, Program information is presented 
in both English and Spanish. Romero at- 
tributes much of the success to this bi- 
lingual approach. 

ASCS personnel also spent a total of 52 
man-days in 1967 working with other govern- 
mental agencies on coordinated technical as- 
sistance planning and rural areas develop- 
ment projects in Rio Arriba county, Romero 
said. 

The ASC County Committee and staff ad- 
minister U.S. Department of Agriculture pro- 
grams assigned to it by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Congress Policy guidance 
and program assistance is furnished from the 
ASCS State office in Albuquerque. 

The ASC State Committee, appointed by 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman, includes Paul 
Woofter of Socorro, Chairman; and Paul 
Simmons of Santa Fe; and Gilbert Gomez 
of Hagerman, members. Mr. William Morrow, 
executive director, heads up the State Office 
operation, Dr. Phil Leyendecker of Las 
Cruces, Director of Agricultural Extensions at 
New Mexico State University, is ex-officio and 
member of the State Committee. 


KNOWLEDGE, IDEALISM, AND 
INTEGRITY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with in- 
creasing and disturbing frequency, the 
various news media report speeches, 
made to college and university audi- 
ences, whose major design appears to be 
that of discouraging the confidence of 
our young people in their country, its 
institutions, and even themselves. In 
some cases, they assume the character- 
istics of tirades against the fundamental 
purposes of learning institutions; that 
of preparing the young man or the young 
woman to go out into the larger society 
with conscientious concern for his or her 
personal responsibility to that society. 

It was, therefore, most refreshing for 
me to read a speech delivered by Dr. 
Reuben P. Jeschke, president of Sioux 
Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., at 
that institution’s annual formal fall con- 
vocation on September 14, 1967. Entitled 
“Knowledge, Idealism, and Integrity,” 
Dr. Jeschke’s scholarly presentation is a 
gentle but forthright statement of what 
higher education should mean. It is a 
speech which I feel should be made at 
other colleges and universities across our 
land. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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KNOWLEDGE, IDEALISM, AND INTEGRITY ON THE 
COLLEGE CAMPUS 


(Address presented by Dr. Reuben P. Jeschke, 
president of Sioux Falls College, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., on the occasion of the col- 
lege’s annual formal fall convocation, held 
at the First Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, 
September 14, 1967) 


My lengthy title reminds me of the old 
story about the speaker who used the letters 
of the word “Yale” to suggest the individual 
points in his address. The performance be- 
came unduly long. Later a weary listener ex- 
pressed his relief that the title had not been 
“Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

College is not one but many things. Each 
plays its part as we move toward the goal of a 
properly educated individual. To my way of 
thinking knowledge, idealism and integrity 
are all essential ingredients. That being so, I 
would just as soon spell them out in my title 
and hope that as a result you may think 
and them more specifically. 

What I mean to suggest is. both that each 
is necessary, but also that between them 
there must come to be in us a proper rela- 
tionship or connection. We shall look at each 
in turn. At best that might be like picking up 
a gem and looking at it for its own beauty. It 
can exist alone. But only as jewels are com- 
bined into a setting to enhance each other 
can they complement each other well enough 
to serve in a royal crown. I believe these three 
belong together—everywhere for that mat- 
ter—but particularly on the college campus. 

Or we might call it a blend. The purveyors 
of certain commodities, some good and some 
harmful, are always claiming that they have 
a blend better than anyone else’s. Well, I here 
propose for you a blend too, and I think that 
it is among the best in the world. 


I. KNOWLEDGE 


We start with the most obvious, knowledge, 
or the world of facts. There must be a great 
deal of knowledge around: libraries are bulg- 
ing, research is being pursued with a regular 
frenzy, books are being written by the 
thousands, compilations of all sorts are being 
daily assembled. It is said that the freshmen 
bring in so much, and the seniors take out so 
little, that the colleges are accumulating 
more and more. You need knowledge, plenty 
of it, for whatever profession you will later 
enter. 

As a matter of fact, we hear a good deal 
currently about the “explosion of knowl- 
edge.” More and more facts are being discov- 
ered or made, so that at times we almost get 
a sense of being smothered under them. In 
some ways it is a necessary trend, in some 
respects it is unavoidable, and perhaps in 
still others it is the most glamorous fad 
homo sapiens has hit upon. 

A recent comment on the subject was of- 
fered in an address on the liberal arts by 
James G. Rice of Stephens College. Said Mr. 
Rice: “Our game has caught up with us. Be- 
ginning with the birth of Christ, it is esti- 
mated that the first doubling of knowledge 
occurred in 1715, the second in 1900, the 
third in 1950, and the fourth in 1960. This 
means that if you left school in 1950, in 
1960 you knew exactly one-half as much as 
you should have known.” 

Nothing I say here must give you the im- 
pression that there is much reason for you 
to be in college if you will not apply yourself 
diligently to learning facts. The basic and 
most recently approved ones are vital to you 
as a developing person, whatever your life’s 
vocation may be. They are your frame of 
reference; they are the tools with which 
you operate. It goes without saying that in 
our kind of world the process can never stop. 
You simply must keep alert to new and 
changed facts as long as you live. Even the 
Bible says that we should get knowledge. 

Having said this, I nevertheless also have 
some second thoughts, How much can and 
should a person learn? Take it from me, you 
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students, your teachers will invariably think 
that you should learn more than you do! Yet 
you can’t learn everything. With so much 
changing, how hard should you work to re- 
member something that may be out of date 
tomorrow? Naturally, this would be less true 
in some fields than others. The question of 
selectivity cannot and should not be 
avoided. 

The great German poet Goethe, and a sci- 
entist of some stature as well, wrote over 
150 years ago: “With the world moving at its 
present pace, mere knowledge avails us noth- 
ing; by the time a man has taken note of 
all there is to know, he has lost his essential 
self.“ 

Perhaps clues are to be seen in the fact 
that vast amounts of fact and information 
may be compressed into encyclopaedias and 
microfilm. If we know what we are looking 
for, these and other media make speedy re- 
trieval possible. The computer has, of course, 
become in our day an object of near-worship. 
Whatever else may be said, it can be a vast 
storehouse of information, to be found again 
when and in whatever combination we 
choose. 

A recent book by Marshall McLuhan and 
Quentin Fore carries the title The Medium Is 
The Message. It has a good deal to say about 
what it calls “electrical circuitry.” In that 
context they say; “Information pours upon 
us, instantaneously and continuously, As 
soon as information is acquired, it is very 
rapidly replaced by still newer information, 
Our electrically-configurated world has 
caused us to move from the habit of data 
classification to the mode of pattern recog- 
nition." (P. 63) In that invitation to larger 
concepts lies another clue to the digestion 
of facts, or at least how to keep from being 
buried under them. 

I ask myself a related question, What is the 
point of learning facts anyway? It will help 
you get a job. But is that enough, especially 
when we forget so much so soon, and when 
so often each business wants the employee 
to learn its facts in its own way? Surely, 
learning of bits of information is not an 
end in itself. When in the Old Testament 
man is urged to get knowledge, he is charged 
equally to get understanding with it. Who 
of us has not met people that know a great 
deal. At the same time, they are anything 
but interesting, vital, wise or mature. With 
our inescapable acquiring of facts, which 
too often has the feel of a squirrel storing 
nuts, must abide a parallel concern for the 
meaning of these facts and how they fit into 
the whole complex of our knowledge. People 
must not only be aware of the individual 
trees; they have to have awareness of the 
entire woods. All I can do is to commend that 
larger goal to you. 

In a volume released just last year by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., about the Viet- 
nam War, and entitled The Bitter Heritage 
I found myself reading: “The only antidote 
to a shallow knowledge of history is a deeper 
knowledge, the knowledge which produces 
not dogmatic certitude but diagnostic skill, 
not clairvoyance but insight.” (Page 102), 
(Fawcett Edition) I consider that an en- 
dorsement of what I have been trying to 
say. 

II. IDEALISM 

Idealism is thinking in terms of things 
as @ person believes they ought to be. That 
is, unless one has in mind a certain formal 
school of philosophy which is so named. 
Idealism looks to a better world, or even some 
utopia of a person’s imagining. 

We make a distinction in every day lan- 
guage between the practical people and the 
idealists. The first are those who want to 
be doing things without thinking a great 
deal about them. In most of the American 
environment they are the people who really 
count. Then the idealists are those who are 
not very realistic or effective in action, but 
they dream about all the better possibilities. 
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The distinction is too narrowly drawn. 
There is of course a difference in degree, some 
being inclined more one way than the other, 
Beyond that, however, we all are and have 
to be idealists. We have an idea by which we 
implement the fact or the thing, in itself 
neutral and without initiative. Such ideal- 
ism’ does not necessarily make the world 
better for others, but it certainly keeps it 
from stagnating. 

You are and you must be an idealist. You 
gather knowledge on this campus. To some 
extent you may be absorbing it for the sheer 
personal joy that comes from knowing. No 
doubt you soon move beyond that to the 
question of how knowledge may be best em- 
ployed in your own life. That is where ideal- 
ism enters and, strictly speaking, it may ex- 
prets itself on a number of different levels, 
depending upon what people consider to be 
valuable. 

Alexander the Great had idealism of a 
sort. He wept when he was still a quite young 
man and had to conclude that no worlds 
were left to conquer. Napoleon was a part of 
the same mentality, even as he set out on 
that fateful march to Moscow. The man who 
is determined to make a million dollars 
could be described likewise. The trouble is 
that this is pretty largely om the level of self- 
aggrandizement, and rather far from idealism 
as we usually employ the word, Even Goethe, 
whom we quoted a while ago, felt that scien- 
tific and technological concepts if used alone 
to interpret the world “do nothing to nourish 
the innate humanity within us.” Instead, 
they cause it to “sicken and wither.” 

What then, do we mean by idealism on this 
kind of campus? We would start with a fact 
that psychological and medical knowledge 
both find self-evident. Namely, that the life 
which does not just look in upon itself, but 
is outer-oriented, is bound to be healthier 
and happier. We take our knowledge, for in- 
stance, not as something over which a miser 
gloats in a dark corner, but as a resource with 
which we can have a lot of fun as we let it 
loose in the world. Thus we really do want 
to see it work effectively in various honorable 
diversions, such as work, community causes, 
finding a more exciting place for ourselves 
in the great world. 

The self still remains rather strongly in- 
volved. We don’t really abandon ourselves to 
the great challenges, This is rather like what 
Wm. H. White, Jr., says in “The Organiza- 
tion Man” about Christmas funds. He says 
people start them because they can’t trust 
themselves to save money on their own initi- 
ative. They feel more secure in a kind of self- 
entrapment to the bank. The opposite, of 
course, is the person who feels his mission 
as a Christmas giver so impellingly that his 
goals of saving and use of the money are 
disciplined to that end. 

The kind of idealism I would particularly 
commend to you is one which does not at- 
tach itself to all kinds of strings or reserva- 
tions. It is self-giving in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. He broke bread for others to eat, used 
water to wash the feet of his disciples, and 
was not beyond making some wine available 
for the wedding guests. So with knowledge or 
anything else Sioux Falls College enables you 
to acquire. It is honorable in itself. We trust, 
though, that when the total story of your 
life as a student is told the thought of 
“Culture for Service” has broken through to 
you as a meaningful option. 

I find myself talking about this now and 
then because I consider it so basic to the 
abundant life. He that loses his life for the 
right things shall indeed find it. The greatest 
does become the least. The “spirit within 
the wheels” about which the prophet Ezekiel 
speaks determines whether in the last anal- 
ysis those wheels mean anything or not. 
Idealism you must add to the ingredients for 
a meaningful life here. It should be kept ele- 
vated to reflect humanity’s best experiences 
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and so that it can fully reflect the spirit of 
a Christian college. 

An interesting recent play by Friedrick 
Durrenmatt, entitled The Physicists, has one 
of them say: “I give my services to any sys- 
tem, providing that system leaves me alone. 
I know there's a lot of talk nowadays about 
physicists’ moral responsibilities. We sud- 
denly find ourselves confronted with our own 
fears and we have a fit of morality, This is 
nonsense.” (P. 76) 

Is it? Later in the same play another and 
still greater scientist says: “Our knowledge 
has become a frightening burden. Our re- 
searches are perilous, our discoveries are 
lethal. For us physicists there is nothing left 
but to surrender to reality. It disintegrates 
on touching us, We have to take back our 
knowledge and I have taken it back.“ (P. 76) 
Actually he was unable to do that, and the 
direction into which it was already head- 
ing was one of destruction instead of bless- 
ing. The idealism of man can—indeed, fin- 
ally must—turn it into an instrument for 
his self-realization as a child of God and 
the service of the common good. 


III. INTEGRITY 


And now, what is integrity? The word 
comes from the Latin “integer,” meaning 
whole. Integrity means that an individual 
possesses a certain inherent wholeness, an 
undividedness, or, as one dictionary defini- 
tion puts it, “unbroken completeness.” More 
broadly, we think of the truly upright per- 
son, one who is honest in a total sort of 
way. Such a person avoids sham or double- 
dealing. For him life is one consistent whole, 
related without diminution or loss of direc- 
tion to the best that he knows. 

Without integrity idealism becomes sus- 
pect or tarnished, however well-meant. It may 
either be a largely subjective thinking of 
what is desirable, or it bears little relation- 
ship to that world in which ideals must 
finally be expressed. 

Knowledge is not yet integrity. It pro- 
vides a service and satisfaction of its own. 
That goes only so far. Taken by itself it is 
like eating. But for most people eating is 
not yet living. 

Even idealism, I feel, may fall below the 
possibilities or be an ephemeral kind of noth- 
ingness when taken by itself. It can be a 
life-long daydreaming. In practice people 
whom society regards as bad can nevertheless 
feel quite idealistic. They feel that, however 
out of step they are with everyone else, 
they are really the ones who know what 
is good for all. Idealism is the fire of life, 
so to speak, the zest we do need for motiva- 
tion. Yet it can become a kind of prairie fire 
instead of the warmth to sustain us in the 
wintry nights of the soul, 

That leaves integrity as the needed other 
ingredient to make a balanced configuration. 
Here we conclude by asking what is finally 
worth living for, what makes right right. Can 
I stand—or even respect—myself as an in- 
dividual in the midst of everything else that 
life may shower upon me, or that I might 
grasp by main force? 

Integrity is a very hard thing to pin down. 
But it is terribly important just the same. 
It is that ultimate of value and purpose and 
conduct which makes us people rather than 
mere animals, The prophets of the Old Test- 
ament were forever talking about it. Their 
emphasis was on justice between people. 
It is awareness of an integrity toward which 
we are at least striving that lets us dare see 
ourselves as made in the image of God. 

Would a former ruthless newspaper tycoon 
like William Randolph Hearst possess it ade- 
quately? Many doubted it then, and I would 
doubt it now. W. A. Swanberg in his Citizen 
Hearst (Page 426, Bantam Edition) says “he 
was a riot of incongruity. He could only be 
described in contradictions. He was true and 
he was false. He was a puritan, and he was 
a libertine. He was democratic, and he was 
kingly. He was immovable, and he was fickle. 
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He was kindly, and he was cruel. He was 
great and he was contemptible.” 

In this vein David Riesman speaks of the 
“autonomous individual” who knows how he 
wants to live regardless of what the well- 
adjusted crowd does. Orwell in his Nineteen 
Eighty-Four calls “doublethink” the quan- 
dary of the people living under those mass 
controls. They somehow make themselves de- 
liberately believe what they know to be false. 
This is stark tragedy. One wonders if in 
such a situation integrity is even possible. 

You have not found your best self here, 
whether as student or as faculty member, 
unless your own life becomes an experience 
in integrity. Relate it to, fit it together with, 
make it the basis for, whatever you know 
about knowledge or idealism. You will be- 
come a whole person. A whole person cannot 
deny what is best in himself. He will see to 
it that everything else he knows or envisions 
becomes expressive of that best. 

It is at this point that I have my diffi- 
culties in finding much good with that left- 
wing, society-rejecting segment of young peo- 
ple variously belonging to the mods,“ or the 
“angels,” or the “hippies,” or to be included 
under what by now may be a generic term, 
the beatnik. They blame my generation for a 
messed up world. But they accept the ad- 
vantages of that world readily enough while 
they reject it for its hypocrisies, materialisms, 
and disadvantages. Are they doing anything 
to give the next generation a better world? 
Even if their oral—or visual—protest means 
something symbolically, do they expect the 
oldsters and the other youth to set the world 
right? It smacks to me also of the artificial, 
of the unrealistic, the cowardly, the lazy, and 
even of the hypocritical. As a sociologist I 
can give some reasons for the phenomenon. 
This does not mean that for one moment I 
would recommend it to the youth of America 
as the way of integrity. 

Has any young person ever entered into a 
perfect world? Name one time or generation. 
Those who made the creative impacts of their 
day did not sit around in self-pity or exhaust 
their idealism by denouncing others. 


CONCLUSION 


I have said all of this to you as individuals. 
I also say it to us as a college familly. Re- 
sponse by us as persons should permeate to 
us as a group. Love knowledge, enjoy it, and 
seek it diligently. Commit yourself to the 
power and excitement of idealism as best you 
can evaluate it. But the greatest of these is 
integrity. With it the climax is reached. 
Without it the others have no foundation on 
which to stand, 


BETTER DAIRY PRICES FOR FAMILY 
FARMERS URGED BY SENATOR 
NELSON 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, yesterday 
I urged the Secretary of Agriculture to 
restore the price support for manufac- 
turing milk to 90 percent of parity or ap- 
proximately $4.27 per hundred pounds. 

The current $4 support price has 
proven to be inadequate for dairy 
farmers to meet rapidly escalating pro- 
duction expenses. 

Milk production on family dairy farms 
is at its lowest level in 15 years as tens 
of thousands of farmers are leaving 
dairying every year. Last year, milk pro- 
duction dropped below 120 billion pounds 
for the first time since 1952, 5 percent 
less than the 1961-65 average. Wiscon- 
sin milk production was off 2 percent 
from the previous year. 

I believe that the failure to improve 
dairy prices for family farmers might 
lead to widespread corporation dairy 
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farming with skyrocketing consumer 
prices. 

There will always be a demand by our 
Nation’s families for pure nutritious 
grade A milk. If family farms cannot 
stay in business and produce it, then 
corporation farms certainly take 
over with consumers paying royally for 
dairy products. 

Today’s American family farm is the 
most efficient and effective producer of 
food in the world. That is the reason why 
American consumers pay a smaller share 
of their income for food than anyone else 
in any other country. 

But our family dairy farmers need a 
better return on their investment of 
labor and capital. The Wisconsin dairy 
farmer producing the milk realizes a $1 
or $1.25 an hour with a $75,000 invest- 
ment while the Chicago milkman deliver- 
ing the milk earns more than $3.50 an 
hour with little or no investment. Many 
people do not realize that the dairy 
farmer receives only about 9 cents per 
quart of milk that he produces. 

The cost-price squeeze is dealing fatal 
blow after fatal blow to the dairy indus- 
try. Every available economic indicator 
supports the critical need to improve 
dairy prices for America’s family dairy 
farmers. 

Since the present $4 support price was 
established in June 1966, farm produc- 
tion costs have increased 10 percent, 
taxes 8 percent, interest rates 10 percent, 
farm wages 10 percent, and farm 
machinery 6 percent. 


CLAIROL, INC., GRANT TO LOW- 
INCOME HOUSING 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a suc- 
cessful effort to help the urban poor must 
have the support of private industry. 
Without it, gains will be limited. 

An industrial firm in Stamford, Conn., 
has demonstrated how private enterprise 
can get behind a local project and make it 
work. 

The firm, Clairol, Inc., made available 
a $22,000 grant to a low-income housing 
cooperative in Stamford called the New 
Hope Corp. 

New Hope, a nonprofit corporation 
sponsored by the Faith Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church of Stamford, will build a 90- 
unit apartment cooperative for low-in- 
come families. 

The $22,000 grant will be applied to the 
cost of the 53,000 square foot site on 
which the housing will be built. 

The cooperative, which will be located 
outside the downtown renewal area in 
Stamford, will ultimately be financed by 
a $1.6 million Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage. 

But there could not have been a mort- 
gage without ownership of the land and 
the purchase price could never have been 
met if no one had come up with $22,000. 

Clairol, Inc-—a Stamford-based sub- 
sidiary of Bristol-Meyers—came through 
for the city and for the city’s poor. The 
company is to be commended. It has 
shown a deep concern for the community 
and a high sense of civic responsibility. 

The grant itself was channeled 
through the Stamford Development Cor- 
poration, a nonprofit organization of in- 
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dustries and banks which seeks to help 
nonprofit groups sponsor housing for 
low- and middle-income families. 

The Stamford Development Corpora- 
tion, the Faith Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, city officials, and the Federal 
Government have in this instance proven 
that progress in the cities can be made 
if people will work together. 

Stamford has set a good example of 
what can be achieved by cooperative 
community action. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
UNIONS PLEDGE ACTION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today we 
debate a bill that would represent an- 
other legislative step forward in the 
battle for equality of opportunity for all 
citizens. In such a setting it is appropri- 
ate for us to applaud a highly significant 
step in the same direction by the labor 
movement; namely, the pledge of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO to prevent 
“any possible discrimination.” 

This is a major development in the 
civil rights field, and it is a development 
at a key point—in opportunity for em- 
ployment. Certainly it is one of the most 
hopeful signs that progress is indeed be- 
ing made in our relations with our fel- 
low man, and I applaud the efforts of 
the building trades leadership and Sec- 
retary Wirtz which produced this 
achievement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point the Labor Department press 
release announcing the accord, the letter 
from the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, President Hagerty, 
to aig Wirtz, and Secretary Wirtz’ 
reply. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
DEPARTMENT OUTLINES PLANS To PREVENT 
‘DISCRIMINATION 
WasHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO Building and 

Construction Trades Department has pledged 

in a letter to Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz 

affirmative action to prevent “any possible 
discrimination” by its local unions. 

The letter, signed by Building Trades Pres- 
ident C. J. Haggerty, proposes to foster pro- 
grams of recruitment of qualified minority 
group applicants for apprenticeship and pro- 
grams for special attention to deficiencies 
of unqualified minority group applicants. 

The Department will also: 

Endorse and support programs such as 
Outreach and Leap. 

Counsel and urge affiliates to consider ap- 
propriate means of recruiting suitable mi- 
nority candidates. 

Recommend that local unions disseminate 
information about their apprenticeship pro- 
gram qualifications to sources of potential 
minority candidates within the community. 

Point out to local unions the need for 
satisfactory minority participation, 

Recommend that local unions and joint 
apprenticeship programs explore mutual 
problems with appropriate organizations rep- 
resenting community minority groups. 

These proposals are means of implement- 
ing action taken at 54th Convention of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment to endorse affirmative action to prevent 
discrimination. 
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In a return letter to Mr. Haggerty, Secre- 
tary Wirtz said when these proposals are car- 
ried out they will “represent a strong and 
progressive forward step toward answering, 
once and for all, complaints that building 
trades unions may not be exerting their best 
efforts, in full support of private and public 
action to eliminate discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

Copies of Mr. Haggerty’s and Secretary 
Wirtz’ letters are attached. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1968. 
Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The building and 
Construction Trades Department, desiring to 
implement the action taken by its 54th Con- 
vention which endorsed affirmative action 
generally and in principle for the purpose of 
preventing any possible discrimination in 
the operation of local unions chartered by 
its affiliated International Unions, proposes 
to undertake, both directly and through the 
individual General Presidents, subscribing 
hereto, the following: 

(1) To foster, with the cooperation of ap- 
propriate management organizations: 

(a) Programs of recruitment of qualified 
applicants for apprenticeship from the Negro 
population and other minority groups, and 

(b) Programs for special attention to defi- 
ciencies affecting the full qualification of 
Negro and other minority group applicants, 
if such exist, and remedy the same if prac- 
tical; 

(2) To endorse and support projects such 
as Outreach and Leap in those 48 cities where 
such projects have been undertaken and in 
other cities where such projects are started 
in the future, urging local unions to give full 
cooperation, not only by disseminating infor- 
mation concerning the apprenticeship pro- 
gram to those who operate the project, but 
also by working actively with the project so 
that it may be better able to recruit appli- 
cants specifically according to the needs and 
requirements of the apprenticeship program; 

(3) To counsel and urge its affiliates to con- 
sider appropriate means whereby suitable 
minority candidates may be recruited; 

(4) To recommend that apprenticeship 
programs, sponsored or co-sponsored by its 
local unions, disseminate full information 
concerning program entrance and necessary 
qualifications, not only to the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, but also to one 
or more sources of potential minority candi- 
dates within the community; 

(5) To urge upon all affiliate local unions 
the social and economic necessity of striv- 
ing for satisfactory minority participation; 

To recommend that affiliate local unions 
and joint apprenticeship committees ex- 
plore mutual problems with appropriate 
organizations directly representative of mi- 
nority groups within the community. 

Each segment of the industry will adapt 
and adopt this proposal according to its 
structure and requirements with full recog- 
nition of the joint characteristics of the ap- 
prenticeship program. There will be maxi- 
mum utilization of responsible civil rights 
organizations willing to join in a coopera- 
tive effort to effect this proposal with full 
recognition of the necessity for industry to 
formulate its requirements for employment 
and entry in the trade. 

We offer this form of public-private co- 
operation as a means of recognizing and 
meeting social responsibilities in full and 
voluntary support of government efforts to 
eliminate, once and for all, discrimination on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, with the endorsement of the Depart- 
ment’s Executive Council. 

Sincerely yours, 

O. J. HAGGERTY, 
President: 
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Mr. C. J. HAGGERTY, 
President, Building and Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT HaGGERTY: I am gratified 
to receive your letter of February 1, 1968 in 
behalf of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department and subscribing General 
Presidents. In your letter, you express in 
detail an affirmative action program to elim- 
inate any discrimination in apprenticeship 
programs, thereby proposing to implement 
action taken by your 54th Convention. 

When these proposals are carried out, they 
will, in my opinion, represents a strong and 
progressive forward step toward answering 
once and for all, complaints that building 
trades unions may not be exerting their best 
efforts in full support of private and public 
action to eliminate discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

This action of yours is entirely in accord- 
ance with my remarks to you at your con- 
vention, and I welcome your complete ex- 
pression of cooperation with the thought 
that best possible solutions may lie in vol- 
untarism by the unions themselves, in co- 
operation with appropriate management 
organizations. This is, indeed, recognizing 
and meeting social responsibilities in sup- 
port of government efforts under law. You 
are to be commended for the forthright posi- 
tion you have taken. 

Meanwhile, in the light of these assurances 
and in furtherance of my responsibilities 
under Executive Order 11246 and the 
Fitzgerald Act, P.L. 75-308 (August 16, 1937), 
I propose to continue carrying out anti- 
discrimination provisions concerning ap- 
prenticeship, contained in 29 CFR 30, without 
change or amendment, through the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, in accord- 
ance with present regulations, Any conflict 
between governmental action under these 
regulations and the activities of the Office 
of Federal Contract. Compliance shall be 
called to the attention of the Under Secre- 
tary of Labor for satisfactory resolution, 

Sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD HONORED 
IN UTAH 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, tomor- 
row in Utah a very fitting tribute is being 
paid to Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD. 

Senator MANSFIELD is the winner of the 
first Senator Arthur V. Watkins Distin- 
guished Congressional Service Award. It 
is my understanding that our colleague 
from Montana plans to be in attendance 
at a banquet in his honor in Salt Lake 
City to accept his award, sponsored by 
the Hinckley Institute of Politics at the 
University of Utah. The event coincides 
with the university’s annual founder’s 
day celebration. 

The award, of course, is a symbol of 
the esteem held by the people of Utah 
not only for our majority leader, but also 
for the man for whom the honor is 
named—former Utah Senator Arthur 
Watkins, who is scheduled to introduce 
Senator MANSFIELD at the ceremonies. 

Senator Watkins is best remembered 
nationally for the prominent role he 
played during the stormy days of the 
McCarthy era. In Utah we remember him 
both for his national leadership as well 
as for his accomplishments on behalf of 
the State. The most important, perhaps, 
being his contribution to the passage of 
ae Upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. 
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Like Senator MANSFIELD, Utah's vener- 
able former Republican Senator has 
served long and well as a public servant 
in our Nation’s high offices. Senator 
Watkins was old enough to retire upon 
leaving the Senate in 1952. Instead, he 
took a job as consultant to the Secretary 
of the Interior and then became chief 
commissioner of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. Last year, at the age of 80, he 
decided to relinquish public office. 

The first recipient of the award which 
bears Senator Watkins’ name has also 
logged many years of honorable service 
to his native Montana and to all citizens 
of the United States through his coura- 
geous work in the Congress. 

Although personally I have often 
found myself on the opposite side of a 
given issue in the Senate, I have rarely 
failed to be impressed with the cogency 
and honesty Senator MANSFIELD has 
portrayed in arguing his case. He cannot 
help but win converts with his ability 
for incisive debate and clear thinking on 
tough problems. 

Senator MANSFIELD, whose award is 
being given, in the words of Hinckley 
Institute Director J. D. Williams, “For 
best exemplifying the traits of courage 
under fire, for leadership and legisla- 
tive skill,” has served in Congress for a 
quarter of a century. 

He served five terms in the House of 
Representatives prior to his election to 
the Senate in 1952. He is now serving his 
third term in the Senate. Senator Maxs- 
FIELD is best known nationally for his 
leadership of the Democratic majority of 
the Senate, and for his work in achiev- 
ing legislative compromises in the best 
tradition of our American governmental 
process. 

On behalf of the Utah delegation in 
Congress, I salute Senator MANSFIELD on 
his receiving the Arthur V. Watkins Dis- 
tinguished Congressional Service Award. 
I am hopeful and confident that the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
will each year henceforth produce a man 
of Senator MANSFIELD’s caliber to be so. 
honored. 


WOLVES AND SHEEP 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, much has 
been made of the present administra- 
tion’s concern for the American con- 
sumer. We have received a message here 
in the Senate telling us how much the 
President plans to do in this field. He 
speaks almost as if he were the only 
a concerned about consumer prob- 
ems. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the Pres- 
ident’s programs, as sent to the Con- 
gress, could stand some examination as 
to their truth in packaging. Apparently 
the administration feels that the coun- 
try is operating in a vacuum of informa- 
tion and that the majority of the popu- 
lace can neither read the newspaper nor 
listen to radio or television. 

The President. promises that he wilk 
assure every American “a fair and honest 
exchange for his dollar.” Yet we have 
example after example of waste in the 
poverty program; corruption in the AID 
programs; employees of the State De- 
partment spending 2 years of their time 
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without doing any meaningful work; the 
Government Printing Office, charged 
with churning out title after title of 
studies nobody seems to need or want— 
are you in the market for a dictionary 
of witchcraft or a study on the sex life 
of a remote beetle? Well, these are the 
kinds of projects your hard-earned tax 
dollar is going for. 

Mr. President, it has come to my at- 
tention that the average American tax- 
payer spends some 2 hours and 26 min- 
utes of each 8-hour working day just 
to pay his Federal, State, and local 
taxes. That is more than twice the 
amount of time he spends to earn enough 
to take care of any other single item in 
his budget. 

When the tax load reaches this pro- 
portion, Mr. President, it is time for us 
to ask ourselves, and to ask of those pro- 
posing more and more Federal spend- 
ing, if the American taxpayer is going 
to stand for any more. Are we willing to 
burden him with more and more that 
apparently accomplishes less and less? 

In this same general area, Barron’s, 
a national business and financial week- 
ly, has published an excellent article on 
Wolves and Sheep,” a note on the Gov- 
ernment drive to protect consumers. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WOLVES AND SHEEP: A NOTE ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT DRIVE To PROTECT CONSUMERS 

“There is in the land a certain restlessness, 
a questioning,” Fresident Lyndon Johnson 
observed in a widely quoted passage from his 
recent speech on the State of the Union. Last 
week, in presenting to Congress his fourth 
Message on the American Consumer, the 
Chief Executive unwittingly explained why: 
whether they fully realize their plight or just 
suspect it, people these days are living 
dangerously. True, in recent years Big 
Brother has sought to protect them against 
fireprone clothing and blankets, tire blow- 
outs, impure meat, perilous toys and cars 
unsafe at any speed. Nonetheless, the hazards 
to U.S. health and welfare, not to mention 
life and limb, somehow continue to escalate 
in the most unnerving way. Specifically, the 
White House gave the country eight new 
dangers to worry about, including “hazardous 
radiation from television sets and other 
electronc equipment,” “death and accident 
on the waterways,” and gamy fish and 
poultry. 

To guard the citizenry against all the ills 
to which flesh (and fowl) may be heir, the 
President's Message urged a sweeping series 
of “reforms,” including passage of the aptly 
named Wholesome Poultry, Fish and Fishery 
Products Acts; the Recreational Boat Safety 
Act; and the Deceptive Sales Act, which 
would broaden the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission. On its own authority the 
White House announced plans to appoint a 
Consumer Counsel at the Department of 
Justice, to serve the Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs” (Miss Betty 
Furness). The Executive also organized a 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability. 

The 68 legislative model reflects the skills 
of master political craftsmen, the expertise 
of those who know what will sell. Yet it offers 
no money-back guarantee—quite the con- 
trary—and, if it came from Akron or Detroit, 
undoubtedly would run afoul of Truth in 
Packaging. Some of the health hazards cited 
above are either exaggerated or non-existent; 
authorities of the American College of Ra- 
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diology in Chicago, for example, last week re- 
jected official claims that television sets 
(while possibly numbing to the mind) con- 
stitute a physical threat to viewers. None 
of the proposals carries a price tag (although 
motorists are footing a fantastic bill for still- 
unproven safety devices), Least acceptable 
of all, the whole program serves to conceal 
the countless ways—from artificially high 
farm prices to deliberate debasement of the 
currency—in which the powers-that-be are 
bilking the consumer. If wolves knew any- 
thing about public relations or propaganda, 
they too might wind up tending sheep. 

On both counts the welfare statists could 
teach Madison Avenue a thing or two. They're 
great at coining slogans and names—War on 
Poverty, Wholesome Poultry Products Act, 
Clean Air Act—which subtly suggest that the 
desired ends justify unspecified means. 
They're unsurpassed at whipping up causes 
and crises out of little or nothing. Since 
Ralph Nader showed them how, they've 
thrown the book at one industry after an- 
other. A leaky gas main in Brooklyn? Crusad- 
ing Congressmen promptly dump into the 
hopper a dozen bills to assure safe pipelines 
from Texas to Canada. Somebody cut corners 
on horsemeat? Crack down on the intrastate 
packers. Thirteen hundred casualties per year 
in pleasure craft (most of whom doubtless 
fell victim to faulty seamanship or strong 
waters) and the President launches the Rec- 
reational Boat Safety Act of 1968, which 
would empower the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to “set and enforce safety standards for 
boats and equipment.” It’s no accident that 
Betty Furness, who earned enough peddling 
refrigerators for Westinghouse to escape such 
mundane chores as shopping, wound up as 
the White House Consumer Advisor. (“Betty 
is a terrific drawing card,” confided a Presi- 
dential aide, “and she’s a great witness on 
the Hill.”) She also has more brass than most 
pitchmen. In a speech to the American Ad- 
vertising Federation last week, she branded 
the refrigerator a product about which con- 
sumers, far from being sure, scarcely know 
which end is up. 

Miss Furness made no sales in the trade, 
which promptly produced an effective re- 
buttal “Betty is mixed up,” said one manu- 
facturer, who pointed out that industry 
standards cover far more than cubic footage, 
as she claimed, while life expectancy varies 
from one appliance to another and from 
household to household. Other parts of the 
U.S. consumer package are equally deceptive. 
Thus, at a recent meeting of the American 
College of Radiology, experts scoffed at offi- 
cial concern over radiation from color tele- 
vision sets. The furor, they charged, is large- 
ly propaganda on the part of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, which really aims to promote 
“useless and costly industrial radiation pro- 
tection.” Exaggeration and distortion, of 
course, are the very stuff of consumerism. 
Thus, the 1962-63 Corvair, which Ralph Nader 
succeeded so thoroughly in maligning, has 
stood up very well in court. Litigation in 
five cases to date has yielded three verdicts 
in favor of General Motors, one against 
(which the judge subsequently set aside) and 
one hung jury. 

If the hazards are largely illusory, the costs 
have grown frighteningly real. Back in 1961, 
before the consumer acquired a White House 
champion, a Congressional committee esti- 
mated that federal efforts in his behalf oc- 
cupied the time of 64,714 employes and cost 
nearly $1 billion per year. Since then, of 
course, the need for men and money has 
multiplied. What might be termed the in- 
direct costs of consumerism— as car buyers 
today are painfully aware—have mounted 
faster. In the last two model years, Detroit 
by law has been forced to install a variety 
of expensive, awkward and largely unwanted 
devices which may or may not have reduced 
air pollution or furthered safety, but unmis- 
takably have helped raise prices by some $200 
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per car. Eighteen months ago we observed: 
“Thanks to an unholy alliance between doc- 
trinaire scientists and eager demagogues, as 
of 1968 an estimated $500 million per year 
will go out the tailpipe and down the drain.” 
If the mandatory safety extras are included, 
the total bill runs three times as high. Dol- 
lars-and-cents aside, the cost in freedom of 
choice to buyers and sellers alike is incalcula- 
ble. 

In the best of times the price would not be 
right. Today, when government is squeezing 
the consumer right and left, it smacks of 
adding insult to injury. Thus, with White 
House blessing the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is seeking authority to establish 
huge grain reserves, which not only would 
cost the taxpayer nearly $2 billion, but also, 
in the fullness of time, firm up the sagging 
wheat market and raise the price of bread. 
USDA has upped the support price for fluid 
milk from $3.24 per hundredweight to $4, 
highest in history; in their zeal to milk the 
consumer, the fat cats in Washington also 
are pressing a drive against the so-called 
filled product, which, by substituting veg- 
etable fat for cream, saves the housewife a 
few cents a quart. Meanwhile taxes and the 
cost-of-living keep climbing inexorably, to 
the point where despite unprecedented pros- 
perity, most breadwinners find it harder year 
by year to make ends meet. Betty Furness 
makes a great pitch, but what she’s selling 
these days is no bargain. 

On the contrary, government today strikes 
us as a vastly overrated and over-priced sery- 
ice, which, come November, may bump up 
against an astonishing degree of buyer 
resistance. “Our goal must be to assure every 
American consumer,” said Lyndon Johnson 
last week, “a fair and honest exchange for 
his hard-earned dollar.” Washington is the 
place to start. 


PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE DIS- 
CONTINUANCES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recent passenger train discontinuances 
and the number of pending applications 
for discontinuance are a cause of grow- 
ing concern throughout the Nation. In 
Missouri alone, there were approximately 
61 passenger trains which were discon- 
tinued or for which permission to dis- 
continue service was requested in 1967. 
The number of applications has not de- 
creased this year to date, but rather has 
increased. 

The inability to obtain adequate rail 
transportation, or rail transportation at 
all, is working a severe hardship on the 
traveling public, military personnel, col- 
leges, and businesses. 

S. 2711, which was passed by the Sen- 
ate last December would relieve the im- 
mediate impact of notices of discon- 
tinuance filed with the ICC by providing 
that a discontinuance or change in serv- 
ice could be carried out only upon order 
by the Commission. Legislation is pres- 
ently pending in the Senate which would 
provide for an immediate moratorium on 
all train discontinuances. I hope that 
final action will be possible prior to the 
end of the 90th Congress on legislation 
to relieve the growing hardship faced 
by those dependent on railroad passen- 
ger service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a resolution adopted by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission re- 
lated to passenger train discontinuances 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tion was ordered to be printed in the 

Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, STATE OF MISSOURI, MISSOURI 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
senger train discontinuances of recent date; 
and 

Whereas, there are numerous applications 
for discontinuance of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post 
Office Department has materially reduced 
passenger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuance; and 

Whereas, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission knows of its own knowledge acquired 
from several such applications before it and 
the participation in such hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that such 
facts are true; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Missouri Public Service Commission joins its 
sister states in appealing to Congress to call 
an immediate moratorium on all train dis- 
continuances and to investigate and deter- 
mine the impact these discontinuances are 
having on the welfare and safety of our coun- 
try including its national defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this 23rd day of February, 1968. 


“THANK GOD FOR THE RIBBON 
CLERKS” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
February 14 I was privileged to attend 
the annual dinner meeting of the Greater 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce where Mr. 
Thomas M. Goodfellow, the president of 
the Association of American Railroads 
and chairman of the Golden Spike Cen- 
tennial Commission, was the guest 
speaker. 

His remarks, entitled “Thank God for 
the Ribbon Clerks,” is a most interesting 
speech dealing with the type of men 
who rose to prominence in the railroad 
industry and eventually were the driving 
forces in building the Transcontinental 
Railroad. 

Mr. Goodfellow has performed a val- 
uable service by pointing out some very 
interesting and illuminating history 
dealing with the driving of the Golden 
Spike at Promontory, Utah, in Box Elder 
County. The State of Utah is preparing, 
along with many other interested or- 
ganizations including the Golden Spike 
Centennial Commission and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, to celebrate 
this great centennial. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Goodfellow’s remarks 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THANK Gop FoR THE RIBBON CLERKS 
(Remarks by Thomas M. Goodfellow, Presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads 
and Chairman, Golden Spike Centennial 

Commission, at the annual dinner meeting 

Greater Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 

Ogden, Utah, February 14, 1968) 

In your neighboring state of Nevada—and 
a few other places—people play a game 
which, I'm told, is almost completely un- 
known in Utah. The game’s called poker. 

I won't undertake to explain the game, be- 
cause I don’t play it myself. But I under- 
stand that guys who have good cards like 
to raise the bet and say: 
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Let's get rid of the ribbon clerks.” 

I say: “Thank God for the ribbon clerks.” 

Let me tell you why. 

Many people played a part in the fulfill- 
ment of the “impossible dream” which cre- 
ated the first transcontinental rail route. But 
history looks upon four men—Stanford, 
Huntington, Hopkins and Crocker—as the 
great force behind the project. 

These men—who became widely known as 
The Big Four—were essentially grocery, 
hardware and ribbon clerks when they 
hatched their dream. But destiny had big 
things in store for them. 

The hardware merchants—C, P. Hunting- 
ton and Mark Hopkins—became financial 
geniuses. 

The grocery clerk became a master or- 
ganizer and a political leader whose name 
has been preserved through a renowned 
university at Palo Alto. 

Charles Crocker, the dry goods man—the 
ribbon clerk, if you please—rose to command 
a legion of men in a construction under- 
taking that was for its day an incredible 
engineering feat. 

Whenever you have men whose lives rival 
the stories of Horatio Alger; whenever “im- 
possible dreams” are consummated ... 
myths and mysteries spring up, some major 
and some minor. This was true of the men 
and events which came together at Prom- 
ontory. 

In the time your program committee has 
graciously asked me to occupy, I'd like to 
explore three areas briefly: 

First, I’d like to pay passing attention to a 
few of those myths and mysteries. Actually, 
I’ll just barely mention a couple to illustrate 
the kinds of speculation, confusion and dif- 
ferences which often arise after great events. 

Second, I’d like to pay deserved tribute to 
the people of Ogden and all of Utah for their 
contribution to a great moment in history— 
and their efforts to preserve the greatness of 
that moment. 

And, third, Td like to look ahead a little so 
that nobody can reasonably conclude that 
we are conducting eulogies for a dead horse— 
a dead iron horse, that is. 

As I said at the opening of our Centen- 
nial Commission office here last week, 
thoughtful men—and some not so thought- 
ful—for a hundred years have enjoyed dis- 
cussions, and sometimes arguments, about 
what went on just before, during and just 
after the Driving of the Golden Spike on 
May 10, 1869. 

What do they discuss or argue? As I said, 
I’m only going to mention a few items from 
many possibilities. 

They wonder about the absence of Oliver 
Ames, president of the Union Pacific, who 
missed the historic ceremony, They say that 
the ceremony was delayed a couple of days 
because Dr. Durant, sent to represent Ames, 
was taken hostage by irate workers. It seems 
there was a little problem over delayed pay 
envelopes, And Oliver Ames had stayed back 
East to raise the money. 

Those who like to wade around in the 
statistics of history enjoy differences of 
opinion on the number of ceremonial spikes 
used. They like to speculate on whether the 
Golden Spike was driven, just tapped or was 
never taken out.of Governor Stanford’s rail- 
road car. 

And what about the ultimate destiny of 
the polished laurel tie from California? Was 
it really destroyed in the San Francisco 
Earthquake years after its supporting role 
at Promontory? 

Many people are sure they have the 
answers to most of the questions that have 
arisen concerning the Great Day at Prom- 
ontory. But others are equally positive 
about different answers to the same ques- 
tions, 

And there are more areas of disagreement. 
For example, many people are credited with 
attendance at the Golden Spike Ceremony 
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who weren’t actually there. True history was 
“adjusted” more than a little bit by artist 
Thomas Hill, who was commissioned by 
Leland Stanford to paint a portrait of the 
ceremony which would be more compli- 
mentary to certain dignitaries than was the 
classic photograph by Colonel Savage. 

The famous Savage photograph didn’t 
show certain people who wanted to be seen 
favorably. And it wasn't very favorable to 
some it did show. 

Also, it has been embarrassing to some 
that the picture shows bottles being passed 
as the locomotives touched noses. Would you 
believe, as some purists have suggested, that 
these bottles contained water from the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, and that their ex- 
change at this event symbolized the uniting 
of the two great oceans? Or would you go 
along with the less romantic who never have 
believed that the bottles held anything but 
booze? 

These questions touch upon some of the 
mysteries and myths of the Day They Drove 
the Golden Spike. Or was it the Day They 
Didn't Drive the Golden Spike? 

The questions also bring out a small 
basket of slightly soiled linen and give such 
linen the special detergent of air, sun, and 
a light touch—which may be the only at- 
tention such linen deserves. At the same 
time, it’s probably best that we beat the 
sensationalists to the punch—or at least get 
on the record that we are aware of skeletons 
in our own closet. 

The central element in the whole drama, 
of course, was the Golden Spike itself. The 
Golden Spike was fashioned from $400 worth 
of gold by San Francisco jewelers whose bill, 
including the cost of engraving 381 letters 
on the spike, was $25.24. 

Napoleon Bonaparte said: “What is history 
but a fable agreed upon?“ The purchase of 
Manhattan from the Indians for $24 may be 
a “fable agreed upon.” But the fashioning 
and engraving of the Golden Spike for 
$25.24—another real bargain—seems to be 
more fact than fable. 

Less publicized—but apparently equally 
true—was the bulbous nugget which was 
part of the original Golden Spike. The nug- 
get was broken off before the Ceremony and 
shortly made into golden watch fobs and 
rings for President Grant, Secretary of State 
William H. Seward and a few other major 
dignitaries. 

One of the select recipients was William 
B. Ogden, whose name you may have heard 
somewhere before. Mr. Ogden had been pres- 
ident of the Chicago and North Western, the 
first mayor of Chicago and the first president 
of the Union Pacific, He was a moving spirit 
behind the miracle which came to dramatic 
conclusion at Promontory. 

It was 99 years ago this month that the 
railroad ... building westward from Omaha 
entered Utah Territory, headed for 
Wasatch, From that day to this, the people 
of Utah have been identified with the 
strength and glory” which had its cradle at 
Promontory. 

In endorsing proposed federal legislation 
which sought to establish the Centennial 
Commission a couple of years back, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall said: 

“Perhaps no single event contributed so 
much to the development of the West than 
the completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad across the United States.” 

Many can take pride in that great “single 
event.” For example, labor—represented here 
tonight and on the Centennial Commission— 
can take special pride in the 10 miles of 
track laid in one day .. April 28, 1869. 
This was a legendary labor of Herculean pro- 
portions, setting a track-laying record that 
has never been equalled without mechanical 
aids. 

Those track layers did more than set a 
record. They played a vita! role in confirming 
the “manifest destiny” of America. Their 
performance marked the end of pioneer days 
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... the end of the frontier .. . the birth of 
the modern West the unity of the 
country. 

On one side of the Golden Spike these 
words were inscribed: “May God continue 
the unity of our Country as this Railroad 
unites the two great Oceans of the world.” 
If this was a prayer, it must have had a good 
reception. 

With the Driving of the Golden Spike, we 
stopped being compartmentalized into The 
North ... The South... The East.. the 
West. We became a united nation—physi- 
cally and spiritually—and with results un- 
surpassed in all of history. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that the Na- 
tional Golden Spike Centennial Commission 
should have deliberated all day today—as 
we have done—on the best ways to give 
proper attention to the Centennial which 
will occur on May 10, 1969. 

It is fitting, also, that these initial activl- 
ties have been held in Ogden. The people of 
Ogden—and the people of all Utah—have 
long been dedicated to the perpetuation of 
the meaning of the Golden Spike and have 
worked hard at it. Many of the leaders of 
that dedicated effort are here tonight. 

The National Commission is happy indeed 
to have such people working shoulder to 
shoulder in a common effort to make the 
whole nation—and hopefully much of the 
world—aware of the significance of the 
Golden Spike. 

The late President John F. Kennedy sum- 
marized this significance in his own special 
way when he said: 

“We need not read deeply into the history 
of the United States to become aware of the 
great and vital role which the railroads have 
played in the opening up and developing of 
this great nation. As our frontier moved 
westward it was the railroads that bore the 
great tide of Americans to areas of new op- 
portunities and new hopes. It was the rail- 
roads that linked together the diverse seg- 
ments of this vast land so that together 
they might create the greatest economy that 
the world has known.” 

But wherever you have a vibrant economy 
you also have changes. Your own city is a 
good example. Ogden was a trappers’ rendez- 
vous before the coming of the railroads. It 
then became a junction city for major rail- 
road interests—as it still is. 

Ogden also became a major air city, with 
a major installation for the Air Force logis- 
tics command. This is appropriate. This is 
the Air Age. My trip out here yesterday illus- 
trates the point. It was wonderful. In less 
than five hours, I had my lunch in Washing- 
ton, my dinner in Ogden . . and my luggage 
in Los Angeles. 

The events symbolized by the Golden Spike 
gave all of transportation—including avia- 
tion—a great boost, It’s proper that we look 
back in commemoration. But we should look 
ahead, too. The future will most certainly 
hold great opportunities for all modes of 
transportation. 

Of course, the nature of transportation 
functions will change—as they have been 
changing. This is as it should be. Ducks can 
swim better than they can run. Each mode 
of transportation should capitalize on its 
inherent advantages. 

The role of the railroads in the next cen- 
tury will be vital—but quite different from 
their role in the century to which our Cen- 
tennial Celebration will do honor, 

Thoughtful people know that the song of 
the railroads is going to be “tote that bale.” 
They know that railroads are going to be in 
the business of hauling goods, not people. 
People left the stage coach and the covered 
wagon for trains. And people left the rail- 
roads for the convenience of the automobile 
and the speed of the airplane over great 
distances. 

This still leaves a big job for railroads— 
which reminds me of a story. 
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If I can believe the elevator operator, this 
hotel—probably not just by coincidence— 
bears the name of a little mountain in cen- 
tral Scotland on the east side of Loch Lo- 
mond. As it happens, Scotland makes a bev- 
erage which—according to legend—Winston 
Churchill used occasionally. 

A delegation from a powerful temperance 
organization once visited Sir Winston and 
the spokeswoman said: 

Mr. Prime Minister, we've calculated your 
lifetime consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages up to yesterday . . . and have con- 
cluded that the quantity would fill this vast 
room to a height of 4 feet, 2 inches.” 

Mr. Churchill took a ruler from his desk, 
carefully measured 4 feet, 2 inches, placed 
a chalk mark on the wall, stepped back to 
survey the 8-foot-high room and his chalk 
mark, and said: “So little done; so much to 
do.“ 

The railroad industry has done much for 
this country—and it is only just and proper 
that we pay homage to the golden past. But 
in a very real sense there is “so much yet to 
do” for our nation and our people. 

All of you have heard the predictions about 
the future population of these United 
States—and the world. Greatly increased 
population is going to mean greatly increased 
production and distribution. We're going to 
need lots of good transportation. Dependence 
on railroads is going to grow and grow— 
many times over. 

The railroads are getting ready to do the 
job. They’ve jumped into the Cybernetic Age 
with both feet—and they’ve landed on the 
run. They've been on a dead run ever since, 
keeping pace—and sometimes leading the 
pack, They’ve been making themselves lean, 
hard and efficient for the important work 
that lies ahead. 

The railroads sense that their manifest 
destiny” is not yet fulfilled, and they are 
eager to get on with the job. Your under- 
standing and your obvious interest will be 
helpful toward that end. The job involves 
the strength and prosperity of a great na- 
tion. and the health and welfare of a 
great people. 

The job is truly worthy of our energy and 
time—and I thank you for yours. 


NEED FOR LABOR LAW REFORM 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, strikes by 
public servants are increasingly in the 
news. Every day we seem to hear of new 
trouble spots. It may be garbage men in 
New York, or teachers in Florida. 

Who knows when the Teamsters may 
organize the fire truck drivers and pre- 
sent a municipality with its wage de- 
mands while a major blaze goes un- 
checked? Will policemen man picket 
lines while bank robbers have a heyday? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
There well may be merits to many of the 
problems encountered by these public 
employees. It is obvious that we are going 
to have to change the system, or aban- 
don it, when unskilled, starting garbage 
workers in New York City get $500 more 
than a beginning teacher in one of the 
highest paying county educational sys- 
tems in the Nation. 

It is obvious, at least to me, that union 
demands, fanned by irresponsible union 
leadership, have contributed to this im- 
balance. This points to still another far 
more difficult problem. That is, the long- 
term damage that has been done by let- 
ting big labor and their ambitious lead- 
ers, who are often out of touch with the 
rank and file, possess an inordinate 
amount of economic power. This is detri- 
mental not only to the economy of the 
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Nation, but to the union members them- 
selves. 

Union leadership often conceals from 
its members the actual loss in numbers 
of jobs and economic opportunities 
occasioned by their demands for higher 
and higher wage settlements. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that 25 
percent of British workers are not needed 
on their jobs. But the Labor government 
of Britain has sanctioned this economic 
foot dragging by the unions, prevented 
industry from modernizing and we see 
the result in Britain’s continued austerity 
programs, its balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties and a general lethargy, meaning 
lack of new jobs, in its economy. 

Mr. President, I have three articles and 
editorials dealing with this problem. The 
first is an editorial published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, pointing up the need for labor 
law reform. 

The second is a recent article from 
the Christian Science Monitor dealing 
with jobs and employment in Great 
Britain. 

The third is an editorial from the New 
York Times concerning the problem of 
strikes against the public. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Prom the Washington Report, Feb. 16, 1968] 
A Lesson ON NEED FOR LABOR Law REFORM 


What happened in New York’s garbage 
strike is symbolic of the worst that needs 
correcting in our labor-management rela- 
tions, and the harbinger of even worse to 
come unless the public wakes up to the 
serious problem and demands that its rights 
be protected. 

We can include the week-long teachers’ 
strike in the Washington suburb of Mont- 
gomery County, Md. 

It might be said in defense of the teachers 
that at least the $6,340 base pay they will 
get as a result of their strike is about $500 
less than the garbage collectors are getting 
from what Mayor Lindsay called “a little 
blackmail.” But that’s beside the point. 

The point is that union power and the 
thirst for even more of it—even among 
teachers—satiated by fearful politicians, has 
led to widespread disrespect for laws. 

Thus, we see illegal strikes by the educa- 
tors of our young, and illegal strikers who 
are rewarded by public officials under politi- 
cal obligation. 

We get strikes by unions powerful enough 
to wring wage increases twice as much as 
productivity increases; wage increases which 
force unit labor costs so far out of line that 
they must be paid for by the consumer in 
higher prices (cost-push inflation), the in- 
vestor in lower profits, or workers in jobs 
lost. 

This is not surprising when a governor will 
seek a law to condone the violation of a 
law he himself put on the books to prevent 
the very conduct he now rewards, 

This is not surprising when a national 
administration will encourage government 
employees to unionize—yet expect them not 
to strike!—and will condone union favor- 
itism among supposedly impartial public 
officials. 

If the trend continues, more and more of 
of our cities will become a good “union 
town,” as vote-seeking mayors like to call 
New York City—a city where only recently 
unions haye killed four newspapers and the 
public has been hit by taxi strikes, transit 
strikes, teachers’ strikes, shipping strikes, 
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parking-lot strikes, and the garbage strike, 
to name a few. 

Unions of public employees are growing 
faster than any, predicting more trouble. 
In the present climate of labor relations, 
laws simply outlawing strikes of public em- 
Ployees won’t do much good, says the Wall 
Street Journal. We agree. The WSJ's remedy 
merits consideration: 

“Legislators who want to prevent these 
strikes could better spend their time review- 
ing things like labor’s anti-trust exemptions, 
the lenient laws on union involvement in 
politics, and labor control of NLRB.” 

The National Chamber is urging labor law 
reforms and has conducted numerous work- 
shops across the country to mobilize the 
business community into action. Giants are 
slow to get aroused, but they can. 

It wasn't long ago that our plea for spend- 
ing cuts seemed to be falling on deaf ears. 
But no longer. An aroused public finally 
made itself heard in Congress. We have 
similar hope for the need for labor law 
reform, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


PLANT CLOSINGS DRAMATIZE REAPPRAISAL IN 
BRITAIN 

Lonpon,—Plant closings in British indus- 
try are very much in the news, with signif- 
icant meaning for British workers. 

The new state-owned British Steel Corpo- 
ration which runs the renationalized steel 
industry has announced that it will close 
two production units in Yorkshire on May 11. 
Six hundred workers will lose their jobs. 

The merger of Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., with the General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd. (of Great Britain) means the clo- 
sure of a fairly obsolescent plant at Wool- 
wich near London, Nevertheless it employs 
5,500 people, and the closing has received 
much publicity. 

There are others. They include the decision 
of Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Hawker Siddeley Group, Ltd., to close 
an electrical-engineering plant at Chelmsford 
not far from London and transfer the work 
to Loughborough in the East Midlands. Some 
1,370 people must leave their jobs or their 
homes, 

RELOCATION RESISTED 

Another closure may come from the merger 
of Davy-Ashmore, Ltd., of Sheffield with 
Loewy Robertson, Ltd. Five hundred men 
would be affected. 

The speed with which trade unionists have 
been able to organize a one-day strike against 
the Woolwich closure points to one of the 
main difficulties in British industry. 

British workers expect in many cases that 
their work will be brought to them and not 
that they will have to go to a new location 
to keep a job or find a new one, 

In the case of Crompton Parkinson, for in- 
stance, the transfer of the work to the East 
Midlands is less than 200 miles from Chelms- 
ford. But few workers in the south are pre- 
pared to move north after their jobs. 

This question of workers following their 
jobs is going to be a major issue for British 
industry in 1968. 

Before long there must be a reappraisal of 
factory locations by the newly merged mo- 
tor-vehicle giants, Leyland Motor Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., and British Motor Holdings, Ltd., 
parent company of the British Motor Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. The new group, out to challenge 
in size and efficiency the rest of the world’s 
automobile industry, has a scattering of fac- 
tories from Scotland to the South Midlands. 
Rationalization is likely to be severe, and jobs 
will be moved. 

Some of the plant closings are hitting and 
will go on hitting the prosperous southeast 
of England and the Midlands. The trend will 
favor those areas where there are induce- 
ments from the government to set up new 
factories. 
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UNIONS SUSPICIOUS 


As regards economic policy this is a sign 
of success. Old factories are closed down and 
the twilight industrial areas get new ones. 
Successive British governments have been 
striving for years to do what these closures 
are about to do. 

But organized labor is deeply suspicious. 

Trade-union officials, of course, are paid 
to help their members keep their jobs. But 
also in this small, crowded island people 
are loath to move to new areas, especially 
the English. The Scots, Irish, and Welsh 
are better at moving because they have 
had more practice. But even in their areas 
pockets of resistance to moving exist, espe- 
cially in the coal fields. 

Unlike the United States, Britain has no 
frontier tradition, no West for young men 
to go. Regional attitudes are long estab- 
lished, and the social system is conserva- 
tive and static. People can be tempted 
away very often only by the certainty of 
better housing. 

Mergers and closures are adding also 
another kind of mobility problem—among 
executives. Part of British industry's con- 
servatism and reluctance to take risks is 
due to senior managers’ reluctance to face 
the prospect of unemployment. 

SAVINGS CUSHION SMALL 

Salary levels and the tax systems give 
senior executives little opportunity to save. 
They are heavily dependent on their fringe 
benefits and pension rights. They have little 
liquid capital. 

In consequence they cannot chance un- 
employment. If they take risks on policy 
decisions for their companies and they are 
wrong, they must accept responsibility for 
their mistaken judgment and leave. 

They cannot afford to wait long between 
jobs. There is, therefore, a thin market in 
Britain for good men who have made a mis- 
take 


Yet all able men can be wrong once in a 
while. If they cannot find environment in 
which to try again, then enterprise itself 
cannot be vigorous. 

But the sweeping changes now occurring 
in British industry may force good men to 
seek new jobs. So in 1968 mobility may well 
beforced upon British employees at all 
levels of responsibility, 


[From the New York Times] 
ARBITRATING PUBLIC STRIKES 


The hardships inflicted on New York City 
by the garbage strike have now brought two 
significant developments toward improved 
community protection against further dis- 
ruptions of essential public services. 

Governor Rockefeller has asked the five 
labor experts who drafted the Taylor Law 
prohibiting civil service strikes to recommend 
any changes that might increase its effective- 
ness, The Governor's action is of special im- 
portance because of the damage he himself 
did to the law by sponsoring a proposed 
settlement that would have rewarded the 
sanitation strikers for their illegal walkout. 

The other welcome development is a sug- 
gestion by George Meany, A.F.L.—C.L.0. presi- 
dent, that civil service unions consider 
making a voluntary commitment to submit 
disputes with their municipal or state em- 
ployers to binding arbitration. Recourse to 
just such a method of impartial determina- 
tion provided the final peace formula in the 
garbage tie-up after political gamesmanship 
in Albany had ruled out hope of settlement 
through direct negotiations. 

Mr. Meany signified last October his sup- 
port for arbitration as a sound method for 
breaking deadlocks in the Federal civil serv- 
ice, but the almost universal union attitude 
up to now has been one of total opposition 
to such a solution in state and local agencies. 

Mayor Lindsay has made plain his own 
eagerness to explore broader use of arbitra- 
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tion as a peace device in this city, even 
though there may be legal barriers to over- 
come, Perhaps the Meany statement will give 
the Mayor some union partners in his search 
for more sanity in the negotiation of muni- 
cipal union agreements. 

A principal focus in the Taylor Law study 
initiated by Governor Rockefeller will be the 
desirability of continuing the present exemp- 
tion from state control of the New York City 
Office of Collective Bargaining. That office was 
set up by the Lindsay administration and 
unions representing most of the city’s em- 
ployes to provide independent machinery for 
keeping the peace in the civil service. 

When the original plan was announced 
two years ago, we warned against the danger 
that public unions would interpret some of 
its provisions as creating an implied right to 
strike—a right they did not have under state 
law or under the long-standing principles of 
common law. 

The sanitation union, which chose to boy- 
cott the O.C.B., was outside the reach of the 
state’s Public Employment Relations Board 
as well. Such a twilight zone of immunity 
from all the procedures created to insure 
protection for the public and for those who 
work for the public is obviously intolerable. 
No group is better qualified to suggest cor- 
rectives for these and other defects in the 
existing statutes than the men to whom the 
Governor has assigned that mission. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as the 
days fall off the calendar and political 
events crowd the front pages of the 
newspapers and the airwaves of radio 
and television stations, I would like to 
take just a moment of the Senate’s 
valuable time to speak of the material 
conveniences and the creature comforts 
which we enjoy in America and how 
they came to be. They were—and they 
are and will continue to be—the result 
of American ingenuity, enterprise, inven- 
tion, research, development, labor, man- 
agement, and distribution. They are to a 
substantial degree the result of the proc- 
ess which we call American business. 

It happens, in my judgment, that some 
of us take these comforts and con- 
veniences for granted, and also take for 
granted stereotyped views of American 
business. We see the organization man, 
the faceless corporate executive, the ty- 
coon, the efficiency expert, the adven- 
turer, and the automation. In point of 
fact, however, the so-called business 
world is made up of droves of hard-work- 
ing, thoughtful, perceptive people as dif- 
ferent one from another as people in 
other fields of human endeavor. These 
business people seek, generally speaking, 
to improve the world they live in. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the U.S. Senate I 
wish now to commend to your attention a 
recent speech by Mr. Robert Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corp. of America. 
Mr. Sarnoff seeks to erase a false picture 
of American business leadership which 
some people see and to present to us a 
true picture of business leadership. He 
says that business leaders help us to build 
a strong and peaceful society. He says, 
too, that men and women who enter the 
“business world” will find plenty of op- 
portunity for personal satisfaction and 
for building a better world. I believe that 
his words are worth reading. 

I ask unanimous consent to permit Mr. 
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Sarnoff’s speech to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT W. SARNOFF, PRESIDENT, 
Rapio CORP. OF AMERICA, TO STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS; PALO ALTO, 
CALIF., JANUARY 22, 1968 


I'm pleased to be here and to be able to 
congratulate each one of you on reaching 
the high level of learning represented by this 
fine graduate school. When you get this far, 
you're assured of at least one of the benefits 
of higher education. Now, if you get into 
trouble, you'll do it intelligently. 

My last visit to Palo Also was a year ago 
when we dedicated our RCA center for the 
development of computerized instructional 
systems. I dropped by this morning and was 
delighted to find that our staff is making 
great progress. They are perfecting a system 
which is programmed not only to teach 
but also to make application for grants and 
sabbaticals. 

The computer revolution is spreading 
throughout society. As you are no doubt 
aware, it is giving rise to a whole new ter- 
minology in business. The term “random 
access memory,” for example, refers to the 
technique of writing an expense account 
three weeks after the event. Business sim- 
ulation” is, of course, the flurry of activity 
that occurs in any office during the unex- 
pected visit of an executive vice president. 
And “information retrieval” is the swift pur- 
suit and recovery of a memo that was hastily 
written after a two-martini lunch. 

The computer is but one of the many 
forees that are reshaping the business world 
in ways that should hold special interest for 
you and your contemporaries. Your genera- 
tion has demonstrated a refreshing skepti- 
cism about the quality of American life and a 
healthy concern about the direction of Amer- 
ican society. What is more, you have shown 
a willingness’ for the kind of involvement 
that is needed if you are to shape the future 
to meet your expectations. 

Today, I would like to express what, in 
the light of current mythology, may be con- 
sidered a revolutionary thought. I suggest, 
first, that a career in business will offer you 
as much opportunity for personal freedom 
and fulfillment as most other pursuits—as 
miuch, indeed, as you may care to seek. I sub- 
mit, further, that as a member of the busi- 
ness community you will- be able to con- 
tribute in a significant way to the progress 
and betterment of society. 

I am, of course, aware of the common view 
of the business organization as a relentless 
machine, grinding out black-ink figures and 
gray-flannel conformists. This is a stereotype 
that performs a useful function, for it alerts 
business to the need for greater adaptability, 
wider acceptance of new ideas, and swifter 
response to change. However, like most 
stereotypes, it exists largely in the imagina- 
tion. 

As Max Ways has pointed out, the typical 
manufacturing firm of 50 years ago could 
afford a simple, mechanistic structure. It 
turned out only a single product which 
scarcely changed from year to year. Its pro- 
duction techniques were based on a stable 
technology, and its marketing approach on 
established methods and continuing demand. 
Its overriding concern was efficiency, which 
could be rigidly controlled and carefully 
routined. 

Today's corporation is a far more compli- 
cated organism. It may deal in scores, even 
thousands, of products and services. RCA, for 
example, produces over 12,000 different prod- 
ucts. In the face of intensive competition and 
an expansive technology, corporations must 
conduct costly programs of research and de- 
velopment. Eighty per cent of RCA’s products 
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today did not exist ten years ago. The modern 
corporation must be closely attuned to 
evolving public tastes and needs, and to the 
changing conditions of markets that may 
stretch around the globe. It must attract and 
hold men and women of varied talents—not 
only skilled managers, but scientists and 
engineers, architects, lawyers, ad men, and 
financial experts. The modern corporation, 
in short, must in many ways mirror the di- 
versity of the society it seeks to serve. 

Today that society has created a market 
that is growing in both complexity and afflu- 
ence, The very ground rules of business are 
being changed by a resulting shift in em- 
phasis from goods to services—from hard- 
ware to software. The United States has, in 
fact, become the world’s first service-oriented 
economy. 

In the two decades since World War II, 
business spending for services has tripled to 
some $350 billion a year. Consumer service 
volume has quadrupled in the same period, 
rising nearly twice as fast as disposable in- 
come. We have felt the effects in my own 
company. Today, about half of RCA's total 
sales volume is in services—from computer 
programming to international communica- 
tions, from broadcasting to car rentals. 

This continuing shift has created a need 
for a new kind of management. The tradi- 
tional manufacturing operation is charac- 
terized by substantial fixed capital, a mod- 
erately skilled work force and well-estab- 
lished techniques of marketing, The service 
enterprise is, in some ways, a more demand- 
ing intellectual exercise. There is less con- 
cern with fixed capital, and considerably 
more concern with people, specifically with 
training and keeping a highly-skilled force 
of white collar workers and technical spe- 
cialists who are in pace with technological 
advance, The marketing of services is also 
more complicated, calling for analysis and 
interpretation of needs in relatively ill-de- 
fined and unorganized markets. 

All managers, whether they are concerned 
with goods or services, must of course still 
pay close heed to the requirements of ef- 
ficiency. But they must also look outward 
to the changing environment—to the exter- 
nal forces, whether economic, social, or tech- 
nological, which bear on their operations. 
They must cultivate a widening awareness 
that may range from the labor market in 
Pennsylvania to the Indian art of Peru. We 
have come a long way since the day when 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., agreed to say a few 
words for the newsreel cameras and declared: 
“God bless Standard Oil.” 

Modern corporations have been described 
as the “engines of progress.” It is their func- 
tion to organize the skilled manpower, the 
natural resources, the technology and the 
energy required to meet human needs. The 
corporation is a major channel for change. 
In the past three decades, it has evolved into 
a highly flexible, adaptable and creative 
force. One of its principal tasks is to help 
society apply its means to its goals. The mod- 
ern corporation has reached the point, I be- 
lieve, where it is now making a meaningful 
contribution toward solving some of the com- 
plex problems facing society. Its efforts are 
responsive to the mounting expectations of 
the public at large: Now, as never before, 
people believe that it is possible to plan and 
carry out solutions to major problems. 

The list of major social problems is dis- 
mally familiar—urban blight, faulty educa- 
tion, persistent poverty, environmental pol- 
lution, congestion on highways and in the 
air. The problems are so deeply rooted and so 
widespread that they cannot be resolved by 
either business or government working alone. 
On one hand, they will require the financing, 
the coordination and the political expertise 
of government at all levels. On the other, 
they must draw on the resources of private 
enterprise, which now employs the bulk of 
the nation’s scientific, engineering and man- 
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agerial talent, as well as nearly all its pro- 
ductive facilities. 

Already new relationships between busi- 
ness and government are taking shape, and 
new approaches to social problems are under- 
way. Companies with special competence in 
financing or construction are increasingly 
active in programs to upgrade urban housing 
and stimulate new business activity in de- 
pressed areas. Major technical enterprises, 
with long experience in systems engineering, 
are engaged in study projects to improve 
transportation and relieve traffic congestion. 
A number of leading corporations, including 
RCA, are working to apply advanced infor- 
mation technology to education. Their prog- 
ress in computer-based instruction, as an 
example, may enable us to close within a 
few years the knowledge gap that now con- 
demns far too many people to the welfare 
rolls, 

Yet these efforts are only a beginning. 
They will be vastly expanded by the techno- 
logical revolution which is increasing the 
capabilities of business management far be- 
yond anything we have known. Within the 
past 15 years, we have seen a complete trans- 
formation in methods of communicating, 
processing and storing the facts and figures 
that are the lifeblood of business. 

The instruments of this revolution are 
wideband microwave radio transmission, 
communications satellites, large-capacity 
data banks, and computers. All these are 
being brought together in systems that en- 
able management to gather current infor- 
mation on any aspect of an enterprise at any 
time and over any distance. Conversely, they 
permit management decisions and pro- 
grammed instructions to be transmitted in- 
stantly to any part of the enterprise. The 
result is a capability for unprecedented 
speed and precision in all our operations. 

As communications channels have multi- 
plied, the computer has moved into the front 
Office. From its apprenticeship as a kind of 
super-clerk, it has developed into an im- 
mensely versatile reporter and analyst. Work- 
ing with mathematical models of the enter- 
prise, it can indicate in advance the possible 
effects of alternative business decisions. Fed 
with current data from all segments of a 
diversified company, it can serve as an early 
warning system to spot potential trouble. 

Computers and wideband communications 
are now being joined by a new service to busi- 
ness—the time-sharing system. Many indi- 
vidual subscribers, each with his own termi- 
nal, can use a single computer at the same 
time over ordinary communication lines. Be- 
cause of the vast speed and capacity of the 
latest computers, each subscriber has the 
effect of exclusive use. This is a truly revolu- 
tionary development. It brings the modern 
computer within the reach of thousands of 
small businesses, giving them far greater 
flexibility in responding to competitive přes- 
sures and changes in the market. 

In these present trends we can discern the 
pattern of the future for management. I 
recognize that prophecy is risky: Ambrose 
Bierce defined it as the practice of selling 
one’s credibility for future delivery, In this 
case, however, I feel that much of the risk 
is removed by the speed and predictable 
direction of technological progress. 

We now face the early prospect of un- 
limited worldwide communications by sight, 
sound, data, and electronic printing. Soon 
management will, in effect, have the ability 
to be everywhere at once and to plan future 
strategy with reasonable assurance that its 
assumptions are valid. 

The result will be to accelerate the growth 
of large conglomerate enterprises operating 
nationally and globally. It will hasten the 
trend toward decentralized profit-oriented 
operations, coordinated through advanced 
communications and management informa- 
tion systems. 

The executive in New York or elsewhere, 
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without leaving his desk, will be able to deal 
face-to-face over a private television circuit 
with representatives in London, Buenos Aires 
or Tokyo, Through the split screen, sight and 
sound conference calls on a worldwide basis 
will become standard. The head of an inter- 
national business will have at instant call 
the status of his overseas markets, the latest 
economic and financial developments, pur- 
chasing trends, and the inventory of his 
company to meet demand. The manager, ex- 
panding his operations at home, will use 
computerized teaching systems to retrain 
workers or equip unskilled labor for modern 
production. 

We can begin to see that at every level of 
management, from the smallest to the largest 
enterprise, there will be heightened oppor- 
tunity for individual fulfillment and ad- 
vancement. With a central data bank, more 
managers at both divisional and corporate 
staff levels will have direct access to infor- 
mation needed for decision-making. This 
broader participation will mean greater op- 
portunity for movement laterally and up- 
ward as individuals acquire experience in 
various portions of the total system which 
forms the enterprise. 

The pattern is already emerging in some 
of our leading corporations, In RCA, for ex- 
ample, more than 5,000 individuals have been 
promoted to greater management responsi- 
bilities during the past five years. A substan- 
tial number of these have crossed lines from 
one division or specialty into another. Our 
top management now includes executives 
who have risen through finance, engineering, 
marketing, and production. 

With this background, we are able to 
sketch in a few of the basic qualities that 
will distinguish tomorrow’s manager—the 
man for whom we are now looking: 

First, he will be of wider gauge than most 
of his predecessors, equally at ease with a 
computer print-out or an advertising layout. 
He will be a generalist with experiences in 
many facets of business, demonstrating the 
view that, while a rolling stone may gather 
no moss, it does pick up a good deal of polish. 
At the same time, he will be active in the 
civic and cultural life of his community. 
For he will recognize that, as business be- 
comes more deeply immersed in the main- 
stream of society, the businessman cannot 
remain aloof. 

Second, he will be an internationalist, 
either in experience or educational back- 
ground or both. Whether headquartered in 
New York, London or Brussels, he will regard 
the world as his marketplace. He will take 
satisfaction in knowing that his efforts to 
stimulate worldwide trade and investment 
will promote more rapid progress, greater 
abundance, and brighter prospects for peace 
around the globe. I have hopes, indeed, that 
the international businessman may yet suc- 
ceed where the international statesmen have 
so often failed. 

Third, he will be a lifelong student. To 
keep abreast of the accelerating change in 
the techniques, the scope and functions of 
business, he will spend an increasing share 
of his time in study. 

Like Michelangelo, his motto will be, “I 
still learn.” The new instruments of informa- 
tion will permit him to obtain and absorb 
knowledge far more effectively—probably 
through a computer-based instructional ter- 
minal in his home. He may even attain the 
qualifications sought by so many of today's 
management recruiters—a man of about 35 
years of age with 40 years of experience. 

Finally, he will be a nonconformist in his 
approach to business problems. He will gen- 
erate and accept new ideas, and encourage 
initiative and creativity among those around 
him. He will be bold enough to adopt un- 
orthodox solutions for the sake of his enter- 
prise and society, for tradition may offer few 
reliable guidelines in the years ahead. 

We are on the threshold of an era when, 
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for the first time in history, society will 
organize itself around the processes of 
change. One of our greatest strengths in this 
new age will be an economic system which 
has often been misunderstood and has long 
been taken for granted. The profit motive 
is as old as man himself and is traceable, 
no doubt, to the first barter of a spearhead 
for a stone axe. Our profit-oriented economy 
has evolved bit by bit over the centuries, 
adapting itself to meet the changing needs 
of changing times. 

Theoreticlans have come forward from 
time to time with elaborate substitutes, 
whether More’s Utopia or Marx’s socialism. 
Their formulations, however, have served 
largely to reaffirm the need for profit as a 
motive and a measure. Their experiments 
have demonstrated that the difference be- 
tween income and outgo serves as more than 
an essential reward for human enterprise. 

It is also an indispensable gauge of per- 
formance and a guide in assigning values 
and determining priorities. Indeed, it is the 
key element that makes our system viable, 
adaptable and responsive to human needs. 
For 50 years the Soviet Union has abjured 
the profit system. Today, Russian economists 
and managers are in the process of re- 
inventing it. 

The profit-oriented economy has demon- 
strated its indestructible character through 
world wars, international depressions, and 
civil insurrections. It has emerged from each 
of them stronger and more resilient than 
ever. But today in the United States it faces, 
perhaps, its greatest challenge. As a nation, 
we stand on the rim of a volcano of social 
unrest that has already erupted into fires of 
urban violence. 

These fires can be contained and ulti- 
mately doused only by the combined and 
resolute efforts of every segment of our 
society—whether government and business, 
educators and scientists, or engineers and 
economists. Above all, there will be the in- 
creased need for leadership by skilled man- 
agers in the private sector. They must help 
marshal! our resources, and harness them in 
the achievement of a progressive and peace- 
ful society. 

I commend you to the task. You will find 
it one of the great adventures of all time. 


NEW YORK TIMES OPPOSES SUR- 
TAX AS ECONOMIC TOKENISM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Joint Economic Committee last week 
finished a 3-week period of hearings on 
the President’s Economic Report. Of 
course, we all know that the administra- 
tion foresees an economic boom that will 
force this country to choose between a 
tax increase and a serious inflation. But, 
as I have stated many times, there is 
persistent shortage of evidence about the 
boom. Demand is far from exuberant. In- 
dustrial production actually declined in 
January from the December level. Our 
industrial and agricultural capacity is 
underutilized. The workweek is short, 
and people are leaving the labor force 
rather than entering it, as would nor- 
mally be the case in a boom. Also, we 
know that the low unemployment figure 
derives in part from the fact that many 
people have dropped out of the labor 
market. All these are negative omens. 

An excellent editorial in today’s New 
York Times, quite aptly called Eco- 
nomic Tokenism, hits the nail on the 
head. It points out that, in the absence of 
an increase in defense outlays or a re- 
surgence of consumer demand, a tax sur- 
charge would be a mistake, inasmuch as 
it would not take effect until the need 
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for it was over. Not only that: the edi- 
torial very perceptively indicates that, if 
military spending continues to rise, the 
tax surcharge would be an inadequate 
device. The increasing pressures of war 
expenditures would require the kind of 
economic controls that this Nation has 
had to adopt in previous wars. I agree 
with the New York Times. The adminis- 
tration’s call for a tax surcharge is a 
gesture of economic tokenism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EconoMic TOKENISM 


Even though serious probems confront the 
economy, there is still scant evidence of the 
runaway boom in economic activity that 
Secretary of the Treasury Fowler and other 
Administration officials have been predicting 
for so long in their campaign for a 10 per 
cent income-tax surcharge. Consumer de- 
mand is good but not ebullient. Industrial 
production is just barely above the levels 
of a year ago, which means that manufac- 
turers continue to operate with a good deal 
of idle capacity. While corporate profits and 
individual incomes are high, the over-all 
picture is not one that indicates the tax 
surcharge is the most appropriate cure for 
what ails the economy. 

Undoubtedly, a rise in taxes would have 
served to counter inflationary pressure and 
contain other distortions that have been 
plaguing the economy had it been proposed 
and enacted when the escalation in Vietnam 
initially forced a huge bulge in military 
spending. But then the Administration was 
intent on cutting excise taxes and expanding 
the credit supply. It argued that the econ- 
omy could afford both guns and butter, 
grievously underestimating the mounting 
cost of the war it was waging. 

This failure to formulate a realistic policy 
to pay for the war in Vietnam has been— 
and still is—extremely costly. It has penal- 
ized those on fixed incomes who have no real 
defense against inflation. It has reduced the 
war on poverty to the barest of holding ac- 
tions. And it has placed in jeopardy the ex- 
isting international monetary mechanism, 
which is based on a fixed relationships be- 
tween the dollar and gold, 

What has been done cannot be undone by 
simple resort to a 10 per cent tax surcharge. 
A rise in taxes would not necessarily curb 
demand for credit; in fact, it might lead to 
an increase. Similarly, it would not bring a 
quick abatement of inflationary pressure; 
on the contrary, the big unions would prob- 
ably press even more insistently for wage 
hikes in excess of productivity and major 
corporations would, equally probably, at- 
tempt to protect their profits by continuing 
to raise prices. On top of all that the Ad- 
ministration’s claim that the tax surcharge 
will help to erase the deficit in the nation's 
balance of payments is as questionable as 
its former view that tax reductions would 
do the trick. There is little hope of attain- 
ing equilibrium in transactions with the rest 
of the world so long as the war in Vietnam 
goes on. 

If defense costs level off and demand re- 
mains moderate, it would be a mistake to 
enact a tax surcharge that would restrict 
demand and would not really take effect 
until after the need for it was over. But if 
military spending continues to rise, the tax 
surcharge will be a pitifully inadequate de- 
vice for coping with a war economy. What 
would then be needed would be the panoply 
of economic controls that have always been 
found necessary—and acceptable—by the na- 
tion in time of war. 

The Administration’s call for a tax sur- 
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charge is a gesture of economic tokenism. It 
is not needed to cope with a boom that has 
not materialized. It is even less adequate to 
meet the demands of a new escalation in 
the war. 


U.S. EXPORTS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to report that the citizens 
of Missouri are waging a very vigorous 
battle to expand our exports to foreign 
countries. 

In doing so, Missourians are helping 
our balance-of-payments problem, fight- 
ing starvation in less-developed coun- 
tries, and winning new markets and new 
friends for the United States abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my special report titled ‘“‘Mis- 
souri’s Growing Role in U.S. Exports” be 
placed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MISSOURI'S GROWING ROLE IN U.S. Exports 


(A special report by U.S. Senator Epwarp V. 
LonG, Democrat, of Missouri, February 
1968) 

Three years ago my staff and I prepared a 
report on the role Missouri was playing in 
U.S. exporting. We found that Missouri was 
meeting the challenges of world export mar- 
kets. We learned that business and agricul- 
ture in Missouri were well on their way to 
making Missouri and Missouri products well 
known throughout the world. 

I am proud to report that in the three 
years since my first report, Missouri has con- 
tinued to expand her exports to foreign coun- 
tries. The key reason has been the deter- 
mination and hard work of private enterprise 
in our State. The new markets are there. 
Missourians are going after them and win- 
ning. This is a great success story in which 
we can all take pride. 

Missouri businessmen have done an out- 
standing job in marketing their products in 
foreign nations. Exporting has been a new 
field for an ever increasing number of Mis- 
souri business firms. More and more of our 
businessmen are looking abroad for new 
buyers. We must do everything we can to 
continue this trend. 

Missouri today has a number of veteran 
exporting firms. These are the companies 
which pave the way for new exporters. These 
are the companies which have the know-how 
and experience to aid exporters in the best 
methods and procedures, Missouri newcomers 
to the exporting field are able to start with 
the benefit of this experience. In this way, 
the Missouri exporter has become more 
knowledgeable, more imaginative, and tre- 
mendously more successful in his competi- 
tion for world-wide markets. 

While the methods of the individual Mis- 
souri businessmen have advanced, so also 
have the resuorces and facilities of our gov- 
ernment agencies who are aiding exporters. 
The programs of these agencies, the 
involved, and the knowledge available have 
created in these agencies an invaluable aid 
to the private exporter. 

Here we have the results of a tremendous 
program of cooperation between private in- 
dustry and government, Missouri! firms have 
been willing to expand their exports. Gov- 


ernment agencies have provided advice and 
assistance. 


has opened new markets for 
Missouri businessmen. It has greatly ex- 
panded the economy of our State. It has 
brought more jobs, increased plant space and 
more business for Missouri’s transportation 
industry. : 
The farmers of Missouri have also been 
doing an excellent job of producing for ex- 
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ports. Agricultural exports from Missouri are 
rapidly increasing. 

The exporting of Missouri products has 
been a joint effort combining the best tal- 
ents of the Federal Government with those 
of Missouri businessmen and farmers. The 
results have been and will continue to be 
dramatic. This report will show just how 
dramatic these results have been in recent 
years. It will demonstrate how government 
agencies and private citizens work together. 
It will show just how great a part exporting 
plays in the life of the State of Missouri. 
It will show how great a part Missouri plays 
in the market places of the world. 

The overall effect of Missouri exporting 
is immense. In order to more conveniently 
examine the components, this report will 
break down the exporting process into the 
activities performed by the various agencies. 

MISSOURI-MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
Department of Commerce 

The Department of Commerce has con- 
tinued its successful program of close cooper- 
ation with U.S. business in the expansion of 
the number and quantity of exports. 

The Trade Expansion Act, which I co- 
Sponsored and helped pass in 1962, launched 
a whole new era in U.S. exports. It author- 
ized the Department of Commerce to shift 
gears into full speed ahead for greater sales 
abroad. It has resulted in a greatly stepped- 
up program of exports both by Missouri and 
by the United States as a whole. 

The Trade Expansion Act was a good act. 
I am proud to have aided its passage. The 
results of this act for Missouri have been 
clear and dramatic. I am proud to represent 
a State which has made such great progress 
in nee tees with the world. 

nce the passage of the Trade E: nsion 
Act, the Department of Commerce and its 
export eon ae eas have had the pri- 
mary of public: export r- 
tunities and nterenting an VaN GANS 
number of companies in foreign markets. 

With information from the Department of 
Cummerce, small firms in Missouri, and their 
officers, have worked hard in recruiting other 
small businesses to enter the field of ex- 
porting. 

Publicity has been a key measure in this 
adea OSA anea to publicize 

e ng- have flow 
throughout tasot s geued 

On May 19 of last year Governor Warren E. 
Hearnes proclaimed World Trade Week in 
Missouri. This week was also celebrated in 
many cities throughout the State. 

Last year St. Louis celebrated World Trade 
Week with an all-day conference on board 
the River Queen steamboat, a meeting place 
symbolic of the more than 200 years of trad- 
ing with the world by St. Louis businessmen. 

Members of the St. Louis Regional Export 
Expansion Council, the World Trade Club, 
and the World Trade Development Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce combined 
to staff and sponsor this program. 

The St. Louls Chamber of Commerce de- 
voted the entire May, 1967, issue of its maga- 
zine Commerce to the world trade activities 
of St. Louis businesses, 

Also this year the World Trade Club of 
St. Louis is celebrating its 37th anniversary. 
This active organization now has nearly 300 
members. 

In Kansas City observance of World Trade 
Week has become a regular activity. The 
combined efforts of the area Chambers of 
Commerce, the International Trade Club, 
and the United States Department of Com- 
merce are utilized not only for this yearly 
celebration but also in the year-long drive 
for export expansion. The goal is to bring to 
the attention of the community the impor- 
tance of international trade in providing 
jobs and assisting in the distribution of 
products. 

Last year the theme of the Kansas City 
celebration was a salute to West Germany. 
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This nation is the largest importer of the 
products produced in the Kansas City area. 

The Kansas City Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce sponsors an annual World Trade 
Week dinner at which area firms are hon- 
ored for their promotion of exports. 

Also in Kansas City the International 
Trade Club has provided an added ingre- 
dient to the program of export expansion. 
This club has 275 members representing 216 
firms in the Kansas City area. It has proven 
very successful in the recruiting of new ex- 
porting firms, 

Cape Girardeau featured World Trade 
Week with the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Rotary Club taking sponsorship of many 
of the activities for the week. The highlights 
of the celebration were a 30-minute televi- 
sion program dealing with world trade and a 
World Trade Week luncheon. 

Similarly, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Caruthersville presented an all-day South- 
east Missouri World Trade Conference” at 
the First State Bank of Caruthersville. 

These and many other programs like them 
throughout the State indicate the full com- 
mitment Missouri has made toward expan- 
sion of its exports to foreign countries. 

Of course there is much more to exporting 
than simply recruiting. The problem is to 
aid willing firms in obtaining markets for 
products. The U.S. Trade Centers and the 
U.S. exhibitions at International Trade 
Fairs, Trade Missions, and other interna- 
tional displays provide excellent opportuni- 
ties for exporters to show their products to 
consumers in other nations. 

U.S. Trade Centers are permanent mer- 
chandise marts. They present to the exporter 
the opportunity to test and develop select 
markets for his products in areas where 
there are both a demand for U.S. goods and 
the financial resources for payment. Located 
in London, Stockholm, Frankfurt, Milan, 
Bangkok, and Tokyo, these centers provide 
a schedule of promotions featuring selected 
lines of U.S. products. 

As of July 1, 1967, some 6,316 U.S. firms 
had displayed their products at 187 Trade 
Center Shows. From these displays more 
than 1,700 agency relationships have been 
established. Sales from these shows and the 
continuing agency relationships have totalled 
many millions of dollars. 

Over 50 Missouri firms have participated 
in 60 different Trade Center shows since this 
program was initiated in 1961. Since 1964 
this number has been 38 firms exhibiting in 
more than 40 Trade Center Shows. Three 
times as many Missouri firms have partici- 
pated in these shows in the last three years 
as had in the previous three. This is a clear 
indication of the rapid increase of interest 
and participation of Missouri firms in the 
export market. 

Missouri firms which have had particular 
success in recent Trade Center Shows include 
Sunnen Products Company of St. Louis, the 
Salvajor Company of Kansas City, and The 
Mark Andy, Inc., of Kirkwood. Two firms, 
Roll-O-Sheets Inc. of St. Louis and The Ven- 
do Company of Kansas City reported being 
successful in appointing Swedish agents for 
their products as well as showing a high 
volume of sales. The Vendo Company 
achieved the top sales results of the Swedish 
show. 

Missouri’s firms have also participated in 
the U.S. Commercial Exhibitions which are 
staged at major international trade fairs. 
These exhibitions in effect are salesrooms for 
American goods in the leading markets of 
the world. 

These exhibitions are similar to the US. 
Trade Center Shows in that they also are 
programs featuring single lines of products. 
Since this is the case, each show presents 
the products in this line that are manufac- 
tured by producers from all states. Thus 
Missouri firms have been competing very 
successfully with these firms for foreign 
markets. 
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Since 1963 2,972 U.S. firms have partici- 
pated in 67 Trade Fairs. 1,073 agency rela- 
tionships have resulted from these trade 
fairs. Thirty-two Missouri firms have par- 
ticipated in 35 of these fairs since 1963. 

Missouri businessmen have also continued 
an active participation in the U.S. Trade 
Mission Program. A Trade Mission is com- 
prised of a select group of businessmen or- 
ganized to carry specific U.S. trade and in- 
vestment proposals to international markets. 
The mission members represent the entire 
U.S. business community and travel under 
U.S. government auspices. 

Industry-Organized Government Approved 
(IOGA) Trade Missions have also been im- 
portant to the development of U.S. export- 
ing. This type of mission is organized by in- 
dustries, industry associations, or State 
groups at the members’ expense. The mis- 
sions receive official government approval. 
The missions are organized to transact over- 
seas business on the spot. The transactions 
are for the firms actually represented in the 
mission as well as for the members of the 
organizations represented. 

As of June 30, 1967, the Department of 
Commerce had guided 207 U.S. Trade Mis- 
sions since the program was begun in 1954. 
This number includes 62 industry-organized 
groups. These missions have visited and 
transacted business in 104 countries. Since 
1964 there have been 73 Trade Missions. How- 
ever 51 of these have been of the industry- 
organized type. This indicates the recent 
trend of great private industry interest in 
exporting. It is profitable for the industries 
of the United States to export. 

These missions have carried a total of 
18,740 business proposals from U.S. industry 
to overseas businessmen, These resulted in 
18,878 new trade and investment opportuni- 
ties. In the active years since 1964, the mis- 
sions carried 6,761 proposals and returned 
with 7,192 opportunities. 

Twenty-four Missouri businessmen have 
served on U.S. and IOGA Trade Missions, 
Fourteen of these have been since 1964. This 
again indicates the emphasis Missouri has 
placed on industrial exporting in recent 
years. 

Recent U.S. Trade Mission participants 
from Missouri have been: Mr. Lee Carter, 
Vice-President of R. W. Booker and Asso- 
ciates and Mr. Francis J. Fabick, Secretary 
of John Fabick Tractor Company. Both com- 
panies are located in St. Louis. 

The 1964 Missouri Trade Mission to Europe 
has resulted in a continuing business for 
many Missouri firms. One chemical firm has 
realized over $160,000 in sales as a result of 
this mission. Another firm has reported sub- 
stantial sales of beef tongues and livers. 

In the coming year there are U.S. Trade 
Missions planned for Pakistan, East Africa, 
Chile/Paraguay, and Ivory Coast/Cameroon. 
Also approximately 35 Industry Trade Mis- 
sions are anticipated for the next twelve 
months, 

We can expect active participation by 
Missouri businessmen in all of these events. 

The Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce have greatly stepped up such 
activities as organizing and conducting semi- 
nars, workshops, business conferences, and 
consultation programs. It is in activities such 
as these that the participation of those who 
already export is of great importance. These 
are the ones with the know-how and ideas 
which can and do prove invaluable to those 
who are just entering this field. Of prime im- 
portance also is the example they have set. 
They have shown that Missouri businesses, 
especially the smaller firms, can export and 
can do so profitably. 

During the period from January 1965 to 
June 1967, businessmen in Missouri profited 
from the 185 export oriented activities spon- 
sored by the Department of Commerce. 

An even better program is seen for the 
future. As an example, a major export study, 
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the 1967 St. Louis Export Trade Seminar 
under the sponsorship of the Metropolitan 
College of St. Louis University, was held from 
September 18 through November 6. This sem- 
imar consisted of eight weekly meetings 
which proved highly beneficial to those 
businessmen who attended. 

The success of all these activities has been 
further guaranteed by the expertise lent to 
them by members of the Export Expansion 
Council, the Chambers of Commerce, and the 
World Trade and Traffic Clubs from all over 
the State. 

Another program of the Department of 
Commerce is the giving of “E” awards. These 
awards are presented for outstanding 
achievements in exporting. Missourians can 
be very proud of the record of their busi- 
nessmen in the winning of this award. The 
first time that an “E” award was won by a 
Missouri firm was in 1962. Since that time 
twelve more Missouri companies have won 
these awards. 

The Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce are located in Kansas City and in 
St. Louis. In addition to organizing work- 
shops and seminars, these offices have been 
very active in distributing trade leads to 
Missouri firms. The Field Offices begin with 
information received through the United 
States Foreign Service and “International 
Commerce” magazine. Then through the use 
of a complex recording system, the Offices are 
able to coordinate the capabilities, products, 
and expansion policies of the companies in 
Missouri with the product demands which 
are received. 

In 1965 and 1966 over 10,000 trade leads 
were distributed »y these two offices. The 
offices also supply marketing aids for each 
country in which a firm may be selling. 
This is all in addition to the supplying of 
information on upcoming trade missions 
and trade exhibitions which would be of 
specific interest to the various firms in 
Missouri, 

As a result of these ard other promotional 
efforts, there have been 106 Missouri firms 
identified as new exporters since 1964. This 
is indeed an impressive record. 

What does all this exporting mean for 
the people of Missouri. One Missouri based 
firm, Monsanto Company, had foreign sales 
of $343,000,000 in 1966. This represented an 
increase of thirty-two million dollars from 
1965. Approximately 21 percent of Monsanto’s 
total sales are to foreign countries. Wagner 
Electric Corporation estimates that 400 jobs 
in the company are attributable to export 
sales. These are two examples of the dra- 
matic effect of export sales. Through these 
two firms alone a great number of jobs have 
been created because of exports. Exporting 
has also caused the small firms to have 
a dramatic effect on the economy of Missouri. 

In comparing the exports of certain indus- 
tries for the years 1960, 1963, and 1966, we 
clearly see that the rate of growth of Mis- 
souri exports of manufactured products has 
been outstanding. Of course much of the 
goods represented in these figures are pro- 
duced by larger firms, but a major amount 
is also the result of exporting by small 
firms. 

[In millions of dollars] 


1960 1963 1966 
Chemicals and allied products 28.9 40.0 
Machinery except electrical. 26.8 59.0 
Transportation equipment S 13.0 96.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 12.7 20.3 
Electrical machinery. 10.5 17.5 


The total exports of all manufactured 
products for these years were 175.1, 204.6, 
and 369.8 million dollars. From 1960 to 1963 
there was a 17 percent increase in foreign 
sales of manufactured products. This in- 
crease was an impressive 80.0 percent from 
1963 to 1966. 
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National Export Expansion Council 


The National Export Expansion Council 
serves as a committee to advise the Secretary 
of Commerce on all matters under his juris- 
diction which affect American exports. It 
also assists in expanding American export 
trade by providing leadership and guidance 
to the Regional Export Expansion Councils 
in their trade promotion activities. 

The National Council is composed of 70 
leading business, labor, and professional 
leaders. Included in this membership are 
the chairmen of the Regional t Ex- 
pansion Councils and the heads of prominent 
national associations directly concerned with 
export expansion. Members are appointed to 
the Council by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Representing Missouri on the National Coun- 
cil are Mr. Hector R. Dominguez, Vice-Pres- 
ident, First National Bank of St. Louis, and 
Mr. Victor C. Studley, Vice-President, Com- 
merce and Trust Company, Kansas City. 
These men also serve as chairmen of the Re- 
gional Export Expansion Councils headquar- 
tered in their respective cities. A recently ap- 
pointed member to the National Council 
was Mr. R. Hal Dean, of St. Louis, President 
of Ralston Purina Company. 

There are presently 42 Regional Councils. 
Each of these is located in a city where there 
is a Department of Commerce Field Office. 
Eighteen Missourians serve on the Kansas 
City Regional Export Council. Twenty-nine 
east Missouri business leaders have been in- 
vited to serve on the St. Louis Regional Coun- 
cil until June 30, 1969. 

As part of the “Target 10,000” programs, a 
National Export Expansion Council spon- 
sored activity, members of these two very 
active Regional Councils had made 1,056 
8 with prospective exporters through 
1 a 

The “Commercial Exhibits Participation 
Program” was initiated in 1966. Under this 
program members of the Regional Councils 
call on Missouri exporters and potential ex- 
porters to inform them of significant oppor- 
tunities for the exhibiting of their products 
in Trade Center Shows and Trade Fairs. In 
working through this program, the two Mis- 
souri Councils made 239 contacts through- 
out the State in 1966. They had already sur- 
passed this total in the first six months of 
1967. 

The goals of both Councils are basically 
the same: 

1) To bring firms not now engaged in the 
export market into international trade. 

2) To improve the export operations of 
firms now haphazardly in the export market, 
but not devoting major management atten- 
tion to their overseas efforts. 

3) To coordinate Council efforts with es- 
tablished Department of Commerce pro- 


grams. 

Both of these fine Missouri Councils have 
been doing outstanding work in the continu- 
ous achievement of these never-ending goals. 

In Kansas City, members of the Council 
have been regular participants in seminars 
and workshops. Several acted as resource 
persons for the “In-Office Workshops.” 

The St. Louis Council devised an imagina- 
tive program to inform businessmen in that 
area of the numerous methods available for 
displaying goods in foreign markets. Mem- 
bers of the Council were divided into two 
All-Star football teams. Varying amounts of 
yardage could be gained for different activi- 
ties. All these activities involved contacting 
businessmen and informing them of the ad- 
vantages and programs in exporting. The 
yardage gained was totalled and a touch- 
down awarded for each 100 total yards. This 
spirit of competition combined with the 
enthusiasm of the members for export ex- 
pansion, resulted in a very successful pro- 


Missouri businessmen have continued and 
greatly increased their very successful pro- 
grams of export. Working with the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce these businessmen have 
set a record of which all Missourians can be 
proud. As never before Missouri manufac- 
tured products and the name of Missouri 
is being seen all around the globe. 


Small Business Administration 


The Small Business Administration has 
eliminated its Office of Foreign Trade. This 
has to a large degree taken the Small Busi- 
ness Administration out of present direct 
export expansion efforts. 

However there have been long standing 
cooperative efforts between the SBA and the 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. These 
have resulted in co-sponsorships of confer- 
ences and courses on international trade. 
There has also resulted a strong promotion 
of small business firms for attendance at 
International Trade Fairs. 

Prior to the discontinuance of the Foreign 
Trade program, the Small Business Admin- 
istration office, located in Kansas City, had 
contacted 239 Missouri firms to interest them 
in attending 22 Trade Fairs and Missions. 
Since then the office has kept over 750 Mis- 
souri firms advised of Export Executive Semi- 
mars which are co-sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City. 

In its counseling the SBA has continuously 
advised potential exporters to expand sales 
through foreign trade. 

Eight free publications dealing with ex- 
porting for small businesses are available 
from the Small Business Administration. Also 
a booklet entitled “Export Marketing for 
Smaller Firms” may be purchased. 

The Export-Import Bank 

The Export-Import Bank has continued 
its vital function of providing credit for U.S. 
exporters. Through various short and 
medium term guarantees and insurance, the 
Export-Import Bank has made available a 
total of $1,814,000 in 1966 and $2,509,100 in 
medium term guarantees and insurance in 
1967 to the exporting firms of Missouri. 

These figures represent funds available to 
firms which are headquartered in Missouri. 
It does not include funds used by firms with 
headquarters out of state but with branches 
in Missouri which produced products for 
export. 

The Bank has retained its medium term 
commercial bank credit guarantee program. 
This program enables banks to finance 
medium term American exports without re- 
course on the exporter for payment on any 
defaulted payment. The Bank guarantees 
against loss arising from political causes and 
against loss due to commercial risks. 

The Eximbank has also continued its pro- 
gram of export credit insurance issued jointly 
by the Foreign Credit Insurance Association 
(F.C.. A.) and the Bank. 


EXIMBANK ASSISTANCE FOR EXPORTS FROM MISSOURI IN 
FISCAL YEARS 1966 AND 1967 


Contract Eximbank 
value liability 
|, Eximbank medium-term guar- 
antees to commercial banks: 
Fiscal year 19888. $1,675.514 $1,327,900 
Fiscal year 196 2,269,412 1, 839, 700 
II. FCIA medium-term compres 
hensive insurance: 
Fiscal year 1988... 645, 384 436, 100 
Fiscal year 1957. 831, 343 669, 400 


Aggregate policy limit 


It, FCIA short-term 
Fiscal year 19086888. 
Fiscal year 1967. 6, 215, 000 


licies: 


The aggregate policy limit for the F.C.I.A. 
short-term loans refers to the maximum 
amount of exports which may be outstand- 
ing under the policy at any one time. This 
figure is only an approximation of the ex- 
ports shipped’ during the respective fiscal 
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years since an exporter may ship more or less 
than his aggregate policy limit during the 
course of the year depending on the rapidity 
of turn-over of his export business. 

These figures are amounts to firms with 
headquarters in Missouri. However very often 
prime contractors in other states will sub- 
contract a large portion of the work to firms 
in still other states. In this way Missouri 
firms would be receiving Eximbank aid in 
addition to that indicated by these figures. 

Conclusive figures are not available for 
these sub-contracted portions. However, the 
Boeing Company has provided data on its 
contracts since 1960. Missouri from 1961 to 
1966 had received about 99 million dollars 
under subcontract from Boeing. It would be 
fair to assume that such subcontrators have 
benefited indirectly from the Eximbank di- 
rect credits to Boeing. 

Contracts awarded to other major contrac- 
tors outside of Missouri and aided or guar- 
anteed by the Eximbank have similar bene- 
fit for other Missouri firms. 

Agency for International Development 

By providing foreign assistance, the Agen- 
cy for International Development is deeply 
involved in the exporting of American prod- 
ucts. Through the “Catalog of Investment 
Opportunities,” investment surveys, invest- 
ment guarantees, local currency loans, and 
dollar loans, the Agency participates daily in 
the American export program. The percent- 
age of foreign aid that is spent on U.S. ex- 
ports has increased in the past few years— 
it is now over 80 percent. Therefore, the need 
for alerting U.S. business to the opportuni- 
ties of the AID program has increased. 

Missouri has had a growing role to play 
in AID exports to less-developed countries. 
During fiscal year 1966 Missouri was awarded 
contracts for direct export sales of manu- 
factured products of $4.8 million. 

In fiscal year 1967 this figure dropped 
slightly to $4,675,000. Missouri products sent 
under this program reached all parts of the 
globe. The major part, however, were sent to 
Central and South American nations and to 
the Far East. 

Of this total in fiscal year 1967, St. Louis 
received $1,616,310 while Kansas City was 
awarded $1,931,937 in contracts. In addition, 
$110,000 worth of agricultural machinery 
was purchased in Independence. This ma- 
chinery is to be used in Chile and Tunisia. 

AID has provided demand for Missouri 
agricultural exports also. In fiscal year 1966 
this amount came to $47.9 million. The 
largest part of this amount, $26.2 million, 
was for wheat exports, Wheat flour, cotton, 
and feedgrains were the products receiving 
the next largest amounts. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1967 for agri- 
cultural aid are $48,025,000 million. This 
would represent an increase of about $125,- 
000 over 1966. 

AID also provides funds to Universities and 
for technical service contracts. Both pro- 
grams are designed to aid foreign nations. 
Under these programs we are exporting edu- 
cation and training rather than goods. In 
fiscal year 1966 Missouri Universities received 
$2,480,509 for education programs which 
have a world-wide basis. Also $156,000 in 
technical service contracts were awarded to 
Missouri firms in 1966. These provide aid to 
the Dominican Republic, Nigeria, and Viet- 
nam. 

TRANSPORTATION 

To reach the great markets of the world, 
Missouri depends on the nation’s transport 
carriers. We have long been dealing with the 
problem of transportation. We have made 
considerable progress toward establishing an 
efficient method of moving our products. 

Missouri relies on the railroads and on 
trucking to ship heavy industrial export 
goods to the port of New York. We send much 
of our light manufactured export goods and 
most of our grains to New Orleans, 

The Missouri and Mississippi Rivers haye 
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continued to be major routes for the export 
of Missouri products. According to the Army 
Corps of Engineers the Port of St. Louis 
handled 9,791,000 tons of commercial freight 
in 1962. In 1965 this amount had increased 
although only slightly, to 9,797,503. The main 
reason for the lack of a greater increase has 
been the 1965 decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which reduced 
freight rates for grains by train from port 
areas to the Southeastern United States. 
Thus in 1965, 325,799 tons of corn were 
shipped from St. Louis to New Orleans 
whereas in 1962 this amount had been 517,- 
000, Similarly wheat shipments fell from 
295,000 tons to 243,000 and soybeans from 
317,000 to 90,000 tons. 

The trucking industry has provided an ef- 
ficient means for transporting Missouri 
products to our nation’s seaports. Trucks 
carry 44.6 percent of Missouri's stone, clay 
and glass products out of the state. Trucks 
also carry 40.0 percent of the non-electrical 
machinery, 33.9 percent of the electrical ma- 
chinery, and 29.5 percent of the Chemicals 
and allied products which are produced in 
Missouri and taken out of the state. Trucks 
thus carry approximately $6.9, $23.6, $5.8, 
and $11.8 million respectively of these prod- 
ucts for export. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


In crop year 1965-66 Missouri ranked 
twelfth among all states in agricultural ex- 
ports. Her total agricultural exports for this 
period were $204,300,000. This is an increase 
of $53.3 million, or over 35 percent since 1960. 
The main Missouri agricultural exports are 
soybeans, of which Missouri exports 9.6 per- 
cent of the national total or $70.5 million; 
wheat and flour 8.1 percent or $44.9 million; 
cotton valued at $10.0 million which was 5.9 
percent of the national total; and lard and 
tallow, 3.8 percent and $6.9 million. 

Agricultural exports have been a consist- 
ently increasing factor in Missouri farm 
production. In 1954 these exports accounted 
for 7.9 percent of the cash receipts from 
farm marketing. In 1966 this figure had be- 
come 16.5 percent. 

In 1954 the national average for agricul- 
ture was a 10 percent dependence on exports. 
At that time Missouri was 2.1 percent below 
this average. In 1966 Missouri's 16.5 percent 
rate of export placed her only .5 percent be- 
low the national average of 17 percent. Thus 
the rate of expansion in Missouri over the 
period since 1954 has exceeded that of the 
nation as a whole. 

Soybeans continue to be Missouri's largest 
agricultural export. In fiscal year 1966, $70.5 
million worth of soybeans were exported from 
Missouri. This represents about 35 percent 
of the total of agricultural exports from 
Missouri. The largest markets for soybeans 
were the Netherlands, West Germany, and 
Canada. 

In fiscal year 1966 eight countries each im- 
ported more than one million tons of feed- 
grains, Missouri’s second largest agricultural 
export. These nations were Japan, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
The value of Missouri’s share of total feed- 
grains exported was $37.8 million. 

Other significant Missouri agricultural ex- 
ports in fiscal year 1966 were wheat, $34.4 
million; wheat flour, $10.5 million; cotton, 
$10.0 million; lard and tallow $6.9 million; 
meat and meat products, $4.3 million; and 
hides and skins, $4.3 million. 

Japan continues to be one of the major 
importers of Missouri products, In 1966 Ja- 
pan purchased the equivalent of $39,404,000 
worth of Missouri products. This is a 30 per- 
cent increase over 1960. Approximately 75 
percent of this total was for agricultural 
products. Soybeans are the leading Missouri 
agricultural product exported to Japan. In 
1966 we exported $17,431,000 worth of soy- 
beans to Japan. Ja also purchased over $5 
million of Missouri corn and over $2 million 
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in grain sorghums in 1966. She also purchased 
over $8 million of products manufactured in 
Missouri, 

As never before the agricultural products 
of Missouri are reaching the markets of the 
world. The know-how of the Missouri farmer 
is being used to aid other nations in that 
his increased production makes exporting 
possible. This in turn aids the economy of 
Missouri and of the United States in that 
these sales are mainly dollar sales and these 
dollars are earned by Missourians. 


SUMMARY 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which 
I supported, opened the way for the vastly 
increased program of exporting that Missouri 
has experienced during the past five years. 
The Act has provided the go-ahead. Missouri 
has provided the know-how and products. 

In fiscal year 1966 Missouri exported manu- 
factured products with a total value of $369.8 
million. This amount represented an increase 
of 80 percent over the value of these exports 
in 1963, In agriculture also, the growth of 
exports has been impressive. The 1960 total 
of $150 million increased 33 percent by 1966 
when a total of $204.3 million of Missouri 
agricultural products was exported through- 
out the world. 

The Missouri export program is impressive 
not only for the great increase in the amount 
of exports, but also for the great involve- 
ment by so many new Missouri business 
firms in exporting. The various activities of 
the Department of Commerce and the work 
of the St. Louis and Kansas City Regional 
Export Expansion Councils have brought the 
idea of exporting into the sales programs of 
many Missouri firms, Since 1964 these efforts 
have resulted in 106 new Missouri firms en- 
tering the export field for the first time. 

Missouri farmers are also following this 
trend of having more producers enter the 
export field, In 1954 exporting made up 7.9 
percent of Missouri’s farm marketing cash 
receipts. In 1966 exports accounted for 16.5 
percent of these receipts. This clearly points 
to the outstanding job our farmers are doing. 
They have increased production for foreign 
markets while producing an abundant sup- 
ply of food here at home. 

I believe the theme of Missouri’s aggres- 
sive and successful export program has been 
cooperation. This cooperation has been made 
possible by the 1962 Trade Expansion Act and 
the determined leadership of highly capable 
Missourians. We knew this was a good Act 
when we first started fighting for it. The re- 
cent history of Missouri exporting clearly in- 
dicates that many goals of this Act are being 
met, This program of cooperation by the gov- 
ernment, the farmer, and private industry for 
exporting will continue to reap great rewards 
for Missouri as well as for the whole nation. 

We have made great progress, but we still 
cannot be satisfied. Congress must continue 
to be concerned. There are still barriers to 
be broken. I think Congress should hold pub- 
lic hearings to consider new legislation in 
this session to guarantee that our trade pro- 
grams continue to move forward even more 
rapidly in the future than they have in the 
past. We must not allow the progress we have 
made to be undermined by other nations who 
refuse to cooperate in trade expansion, or 
by those who call for harmful trade barriers 
here at home. 


WORLD WAR II ALLIED POWERS 
HAVE OVERWHELMINGLY RATI- 
FIED GENOCIDE CONVENTION— 
eee STATES NOT AMONG 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
United Nations General Assembly nearly 
19 years ago drafted, discussed, and 
then adopted unanimously the Conven- 
tion on Genocide. 
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Approximately 6 million human beings 
of terror and barbarism of the Third 
of terror and barbarisim of the Third 
Reich. These were innocent people 
brutally put to death because their 
ethnic and religious background did not 
suit the Nazi master plan. 

So far, 70 nations have voted approval 
of the Genocide Convention. 

Of the nations who formed World War 
II Allied Powers, 37 have ratified the 
Human Rights Convention on Genocide. 

The list includes the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia. Other powers which declared 
war on the Axis and have since ratified 
the Genocide Treaty include: Albania, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Philippines, Turkey, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Of the European Axis Powers, both 
Italy and West Germany have ratified 
the Genocide Convention. 

Ironically, the United States, which 
was principally responsible for bringing 
to an end this years of cruelty and mass 
killing, is not among the lists of these 
countries who have gone on record as 
opposing this horrendous type of inter- 
national crime. 

It is a bitter fact to realize that our 
country, a world leader and inspiration 
to freedom-loving nations, has yet to join 
other nations in outlawing the practice of 
genocide internationally. 

I urge the Senate once again to give 
its advice and consent to the Genocide 
Convention. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT AND OIL 
ALLOWABLES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President 
(Mr. GRIFFIN in the chair), my duties to 
certain committees on which I serve 
made it impossible for me to be in the 
Chamber earlier during the period for 
the transaction of morning business, to 
respond to an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Post on yesterday. I 
would have responded earlier had the 
editorial been directed to my attention. 

It is particularly unfortunate that 
from time to time great newspapers such 
as the Washington Post must rely upon 
employees who perhaps have had very 
little experience in the subjects about 
which they write, and, therefore, spread 
more misinformation than light about 
matters under consideration in the Sen- 
ate and in the Congress generally. It is 
very unfortunate that a newspaper of 
the prestige of the Washington Post 
would publish an editorial as completely 
ridiculous as that which appeared on 
Monday, February 26, 1968, under the 
heading, Senator Lona’s Sleeper.” 

Mr. President, in that editorial the edi- 
torial writer states that I introduced a 
bill (S. 1826) which would give Louisiana 
a larger share of offshore oil revenues, 
and it said that the bill contained a 
“sleeper provision.” 

If I recall correctly when I introduced 
that bill I made no speech explaining it. 
I simply introduced the bill and it was 
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referred to the appropriate committee, 
which was the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The bill speaks for itself. 
All one would have to do is read the bill 
and he would see precisely what the bill 
would accomplish. 

I did not press for immediate hearings 
on the bill. I wanted the Interior Depart- 
ment to report its views on the matter 
and I wanted the Department of Justice 
to report its views on the matter. After 
they had explained what they found 
meritorious, if they agreed with me, and 
what they found was without merit, I 
thought we could then press for hear- 
ings on the matter. 

I did not offer it as an amendment on 
the floor of the Senate. I simply intro- 
duced the bill, I may say, at the request 
of the conservation commissioner of 
Louisiana, other people interested in 
the matter of oil conservation, and those 
who were interested in Federal-State 
relationships. The bill is simply there 
for people to study and to determine 
what they think about it. They will ei- 
ther agree with it or disagree with it. 
If they do agree with it then we would 
welcome such action as the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs should 
think appropriate. 

The editorial states that the so-called 
sleeper provision as contained within the 
bill would “compel the Federal Govern- 
ment to limit output from the offshore 
fields in accordance with the cartel quo- 
tas set by the contiguous States.” 

Mr. President, it has been the view 
of every one of those persons who had 
the power of decision in the State gov- 
ernments, as well as those who had the 
power of decision in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that the conservation practices 
with regard to oil produced on the Con- 
tinental Shelf outside the State bound- 
aries should be entirely consistent with 
the conservation practices with respect 
to oil produced inside the State bound- 
aries of the United States. 

Accordingly, the Department of the 
Interior and those with the power to 
decide Federal policy generally in this 
area have left to the States to set the 
quotas for offshore production as well 
as production within the 3-mile limit 
of Louisiana, and the uplands as well. 
That is the existing practice. 

The bill I propose would, among other 
things, continue the existing practice, 
which could not have been adopted for 
any other reason except that the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
under a Republican President and two 
Democratic Presidents has felt that this 
would be the proper way to handle this 
particular problem. 

The editorial refers to the quotas for 
the so-called allowables that are pre- 
scribed for wells both on the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and elsewhere, as “cartel 
quotas.” Mr. President, nothing could 
be more in error. 

Inasmuch as the editorial writer in this 
instance apparently knows nothing about 
allowables, it might be beneficial to edu- 
cate the Washington Post writer so that 
he would be acquainted with the facts 
with respect to so-called “cartel quotas.” 

The situation is that the oil and gas 
industry of this country has the capacity 
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to produce more oil than we have places 
to store it. The best place in the world to 
store oil until you have a market for it is 
to keep it where the good Lord put 
it there in the ground, in the natural res- 
ervoir where it exists, and where it is 
not being depleted or evaporated so that 
the product is available at such time as 
one would desire to take it out of the 
ground. 

Some of these offshore wells could pro- 
duce as much as 500 barrels a day. Most 
offshore wells are very good wells and in 
view of the great expense of drilling and 
operating offshore wells, it is appropri- 
ate that they would be good wells. If we 
were to open up those wells and produce 
as much as they are capable of producing, 
it would mean that a great number of the 
little people inland who have wells pro- 
ducing 5 or 6 barrels a day would be un- 
able to find a market for the oil they pro- 
duce from their little wells. 

For example, some little independent, 
producing with a well in north Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Wyo- 
ming, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, or Kentucky, would not be able to 
Sell his oil because these big companies 
which have these large offshore wells 
would naturally use their own oil before 
buying oil from the little fellow who 
might be producing oil from beneath 40 
acres owned by Grandpa Jones and 
Grandma Jones, with the result that 
those small landowners would lose their 
little royalty incomes while those big 
companies which produce oil on the 
Outer Continental Shelf would increase 
their production at the expense of the 
little people who are not in a good posi- 
tion to compete. 

The way in which the production of oil 
in this country has been controlled has 
been to try to reach agreement among 
the States as to the share of the market 
each State would produce, and then to 
allocate production among the wells 
existing in that State so that the oil 
would not be wasted. 

Mr. President, conservation is usually 
regarded as a good practice in this body, 
and I believe that even the Washington 
Post thinks well of conservationists, peo- 
ple who believe in the conservation of 
resources and who wish to make the 
best use of them. 

There was a time when if someone 
discovered an oil well, before someone 
could drill on adjoining property, he 
would try to get all of the oil he could. 
One way in which it could be done would 
be to dam up a hollow and trap all of 
the oil he could produce as fast as he 
could produce it before his neighbor 
could dig a well and get any oil. Once a 
fellow did that, the first heavy rain would 
fill up the hollow with water, the oil, 
being lighter, would be on top of the 
water. It would flow down the stream, 
kill all the fish, and pollute the streams. 
That was a poor way to produce oil. It 
left most of the oil in the ground. Pro- 
duced in a more gradual fashion it is 
possible to recover 10 to 20 times as much 
oil as would be recovered if one took all 
the oil he could get as fast as one could 
produce oil. 

Then, conservation came into the pic- 
ture and people learned to produce oil 
more gradually so as not to reduce the 
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recovery of the wells. They also learned 
that it was a bad practice to have more 
oil above the ground than they had sales 
for. In other words, if the producers had 
no sale for the oil it would be best to 
leave it in the ground rather than to have 
it overflow in the storage facilities, pol- 
lute the streams, and flow down into the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean or 
Pacific Ocean, and pollute the oceans as 
well, 

So, good conservation practice, which 
I would imagine even this editorial writer 
would approve of, if he understood it, 
would require that we not produce more 
oil when we had filled up all the storage 
space aboveground which we had avail- 
able for it. In addition to that, good 
conservation practice would require that 
we not even fully fill storage tanks if we 
did not have a market in prospect for 
what was in storage. Why suffer evapora- 
tion unnecessarily, or why pay for stor- 
age above ground when it is free where 
the oil is? That is the so-called cartel 
quota to which the editorial writer makes 
reference. 

Those quotas are not fixed by the oil 
companies. They are fixed by the States 
which have oil production within them. 
They are fixed by the States, looking to 
the capacity of each State to produce oil 
in consultation among State authorities 
and with the proper authorities in the 
Federal Government, which also has an 
interest in this matter. 

The editorial indicates: 

With this compulsory cartel of domestic 
producers and the mandatory quotas for im- 
ports, the petroleum industry is heavily 
shielded from the forces of competition. 


Mr. President, we do not have allow- 
ables for oil in order to cut competition 
among producers. This is one of the most 
competitive industries there is. There are 
thousands of producers of oil in this 
country. It is an enormously competitive 
industry. The profits made by the in- 
dustry are less than the average for all 
manufacturing industries. As a matter 
of fact, it is a depressed industry at this 
time due, in large measure, to the large 
oil imports from overseas. The industry 
is not shielded from the forces of com- 
petition because it is a very, very com- 
petitive industry, so competitive, in fact, 
that today great numbers of independ- 
ents are being driven out of it. 

Well do I know. If anyone wants to 
buy a drilling rig at a sacrifice price, he 
need but go to Louisiana, where he will 
find that the little independents cannot 
compete under the current state of af- 
fairs with the so-called heavy shielding 
where that is indicated. Members of my 
own family have engaged a an effort to 
explore for oil and gas, and we found, 
too, we could not compete with the big 
companies, particularly with the big re- 
serves which they are finding offshore, 
where only the major companies can af- 
ford to go and explore the possibilities. 
Just as other independent producers 
have found, relatives of this Senator 
have found that they, as independents, 
could not compete. The independent oil 
producers by the hundreds are being 
driven out of business because they can- 
not compete with the large oil producers 
who own huge wells being discovered on 
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the Outer Continental Shelf. Far from 
being “heavily shielded from competi- 
tion,” the fact is that competition is ex- 
tremely vicious in that industry and in 
which hundreds of people who have been 
in the business for a lifetime are rapidly 
being driven from it at considerable loss. 

Let me go on to indicate some other 
errors in the editorial. 

It states: 

The Federal 
“allowables”— 


Which is correct. And then it says: 


But it was never compelled to do so under 
the law. 


Well, Mr. President, the fact that the 
Government has been doing this under 
a Republican President, and under two 
Democratic Presidents, and under sev- 
eral Secretaries of the Interior appointed 
by those Presidents, would indicate that 
the Federal Government must think it is 
right. I know that the State govern- 
ments think it is right to have an allow- 
able system by the Federal Government 
that is parallel to and consistent with 
the system that exists elsewhere. 

Now I come to a choice statement by 
the editorial writer, referring to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana: 

He had read Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark’s splendidly critical report on the op- 
erations of the Interstate Compact. 


Mr. President, how does the writer 
know that? 

I do not know who he is, but I wonder 
whether he knows who I am because this 
Senator has never read Ramsey Clark's 
opinion. 

I am too busy with my responsibilities 
as chairman of a committee in the Sen- 
ate and as the assistant majority leader 
of the Senate to keep up with everything 
that some Cabinet officer writes. It is 
about all I can do to keep up with the 
messages of the President, he is so pro- 
lific, much less the messages to which 
every Cabinet officer may affix his signa- 
ture. 

I have not read Ramsey Clark’s “‘splen- 
didly critical report.” I would not know 
what it says or does not say. I think that 
I know the arguments which have been 
expressed for or against the interstate 
compact that relates to oil and gas pro- 
duction among the States. I would 
imagine, or I can surmise, what some of 
the critical remarks would be if someone 
wishes to be critical of the industry. But 
may I inform the editor writer on this 
matter, that he does not know what he 
is talking about. I have not read that 
report. I have not seen it. I did not know 
there was such a report in existence. All 
he had to do, to find out whether he was 
telling the truth or a barefaced false- 
hood, was to ask one simple question, 
which he did not bother to do, and that 
was to inquire of me, or anybody in my 
office, whether I had read Ramsey Clark’s 
“splendidly critical report.” 

I am not saying whether the report is 
right or wrong. I do not know, because I 
have not read it. A public relations man 
or some minor hireling of the Justice De- 
partment must have informed the edi- 
torial writer that his boss, Ramsey Clark, 
authored a “splendidly critical report” 
on the interstate compact. 


Government follows the 
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Then he goes on to say: 

And he is also cognizant of the fact that 
Congress only renewed the compact for 2 
years, not 4, as the industry had hoped. 


Mr. President, I did not even particu- 
larly have that in mind. I was not cog- 
nizant of it. It made no particular differ- 
ence to me whether the interstate com- 
pact had a year, 2 years, or 4 years to run. 
The oil-producing States generally be- 
lieve that that is the appropriate way 
to do business. I suppose that when the 
compact expires, a resolution will be in- 
troduced to extend it, be it for 2 years, 4 
years, or 6 years. But I must tell the edi- 
torial writer that he is wrong again. I 
do not know whether the compact has 2 
years or 4 years to run, and I could not 
care less. When it expires, some Mem- 
ber of Congress will seek to extend it, 
or I may introduce a resolution myself 
to indicate that the compact should be 
extended. 

The editorial writer then makes the 
statement: 

The response is a back-door attempt to put 
the federal government in a legal strait- 
jacket. 


Mr. President, that is not a back-door 
attempt; it is a front-door attempt. I 
introduced a bill in the Senate and had 
it referred to committee, so that any- 
one could examine it and say whether 
he agreed or did not agree with it; so 
that we could find out what Attorney 
General Clark, Secretary of the Interior 
Udall, and everyone else thinks about it. 
That is the kind of information that I 
would like to have available for the 
record. I would like to know what any 
interested party thinks about the bill, 
just as I think most Senators who have 
any pride of authorship at all would 
like to know whether people agree with 
them, and if so, why. 

The editorial writer then says that— 

The matter should be rebuffed by those 
who are concerned about the consumer in- 
terest. 


Let me make it clear that all that this 
particular provision of the bill seeks to 
do is to maintain an existing situation; 
it does not seek to change it. It seeks to 
continue it. It proceeds on the assump- 
tion that what a Government agency— 
a hireling of one of which probably 
planted the editorial—are at present do- 
ing in this area, and what they have been 
doing for 10 years or longer, is correct; 
and that if the procedure is right or cor- 
rect, it should be continued. It is that 
simple. 

If the Senator from Louisiana has 
done something wrong by introducing a 
bill to continue the practice, and to write 
it into law, as it has been done in the 
past, it was wrong for the department 
whose hireling planted the editorial, to 
do what it has done by engaging in such 
a practice. If it is wrong in doing so, it 
ought to stop it. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe that 
what I have done is right, and right to 
the extent that the practice ought to 
be continued. I was never informed prior 
to introducing the bill that there was any 
real determination by the executive 
branch that the practice to which I re- 
ferred should be changed. 
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It should also be made clear that when 
one speaks in terms of monopoly, it is 
well to keep in mind that the big offshore 
wells could produce a great deal more 
than they are presently producing. If 
they are to produce to capacity, then this 
means that the little fellow, the inde- 
pendent, will be compelled to produce 
less, because the big offshore wells are 
owned by the major oil companies, which 
also own most of the refinery capacity. 

Experience has proved that these ma- 
jor companies, as they properly should in 
their own economic interest, are going 
to put their own oil through their own 
refineries before they buy oil from some- 
one else to put through their refineries. 
The result is that small, independent 
producers, producing oil from Privately 
owned lands of citizens of the United 
States, will be pressed to the wall. They 
will have difficulty in finding a sale for 
205 N Lai able to find a sale 

at all, be 
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buy the oil at a sacrifice price, are 180 
going to sell the products to the publie 
any cheaper than necessary. They will 
continue to price their own oil as they 
price it now. Even if they obtain the oil 
more cheaply from these independent 
producers, they will price the product of 
the refinery to refiect the price they 
would get if they were selling petroleum 
produced from their own wells, so long as 
competitive conditions among the re- 
finers and marketers permit it. 

So, in the final analysis, if one wanted 
to keep competition alive, he would want 
to protect the small producer and the 
Property owner who has benefited from 
oil being found on his farm, and permit 
the continuance of the practice and pro- 
gram which has enabled the littde fellow 
to compete with the big one. He would 
try to preserve the thousands of inde- 
pendent producers in this country, in- 
stead of trying to drive them out of 
business. 

I regret that one should write such 
a poorly informed editorial, knowing as 
little as he does about the matter. I hope 
very much that in the future, when this 
great newspaper sees fit to attack the 
Senator from Louisiana and makes state- 
ments that I know something or do not 
know something, it would undertake to 
inquire whether the statement is right 
or wrong. I would like the newspaper to 
just undertake to ask a simple question 
and I shall be glad to give the answer. 

I am pleased to see that on that same 
editorial sheet appears another editorial, 
entitled “Drugs: Risks and Profits,” 
which was a very well informed editorial. 
I doubt that it could have been written 
by the same person who wrote the edi- 
torial entitled “Senator Lone’s Sleeper,” 
because it appears that whoever wrote 
the former editorial understands some- 
thing about the fight the Senator from 
Louisiana and others have been 
to try to assure that the public would 
get good drugs, of the best quality, at 
reasonable prices. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 
labored in that vineyard long and hard, 
and he has been very much gratified by 
the fact that Mr. Morton Mintz, a writer 
for the Washington Post, and others on 
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that great newspaper, have supported 
efforts to obtain for the public a fair 
price and good quality, protecting the 
consumer both with regard to the price 
and the quality. 

While taking issue with this great news- 
paper which seeks to single out the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana as an object of 
scorn, I am pleased to see that the news- 
paper on the same page did write a very 
worthy editorial about something the 
Senator from Louisiana is interested in— 
the effort to obtain for the public quality 
drugs at the lowest possible prices. 

I particularly want to point this out 
because it is well that when one finds 
someone is doing something he does not 
agree with, he should criticize and take 
issue with it, and when he finds some- 
thing that is commendable, he should 
commend him for it. I find nothing in 
this well-informed editorial about what 
the Senator from Louisiana did last year 
when he fought to see that those under 
medicaid and medicare would get drugs 
at reasonable prices, but I commend the 
newspaper for pointing out what Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON, of Wisconsin, is doing 
in this area—efforts which I have ap- 
plauded and work which I have under- 
taken to further on some occasions, my- 
self. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there appear in the RECORD 
the editorial I have criticized, entitled 
“Senator Lonc’s Sleeper,” and the fine 
editorial, of which I approve, entitled 
“Drugs: Risks and Profits.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR LONG'S SLEEPER 

Legislators from Louisiana must perforce 
take an avuncular if not paternal interest in 
the fortunes of the petroleum industry, but 
the little noticed favor that Sen. Russell B. 
Long would bestow upon it reaches far be- 
yond the bounds of familial interest. In a 
bill (S. 1826), the principal purpose of which 
is to give Louisiana a larger share of the off- 
shore oil revenues, there is a sleeper provi- 
sion that would compel the Federal Govern- 
ment to limit output from the offshore fields 
in accordance with the cartel quotas set by 
the contiguous states. 

In 1935 Congress approved the “Interstate 
Compact to Conserve Gas and Oil,” an ar- 
rangement under which the oil producing 
states establish output quotas which are 
based on estimates of how much can be sold 
without depressing prices. With this com- 
pulsory cartel of domestic producers and the 
mandatory quotas for imports, the petroleum 
industry is heavily shielded from the forces 
of competition. Through the instrumentality 
of government, its profits are maintained at 
the expense of higher prices to consumers. 

In determining how much oil can be pro- 
duced from offshore wells, the Federal Gov- 
ernment follows the “allowables”—the 
quantities of crude that can be pumped from 
each well or field of wells—set by the con- 
tiguous states. But it was never compelled to 
do so under the law. Senator Long is now 
trying to provide insurance against political 
contingencies. He has read Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark’s splendidly critical report on 
the operations of the Interstate Compact. 
And he is also cognizant of the fact that 
Congress only renewed the Compact for two 
years, not four as the industry had hoped. 
The response is a backdoor attempt to put 
the Federal Government in a legal strait- 
jacket. It should be rebuffed by those who are 
concerned about the consumer interest. 
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DrucGs: RISKS AND PROFITS 


Congressional interest in the pricing of 
drugs has undergone a fundamental change 
over the last decade. In the 1950s, the inves- 
tigations of the late Sen. Estes Kefauver were 
largely concerned with how individual con- 
sumers were affected by monopolistic prac- 
tices in the drug industry. But with the ad- 
vent of the medicare and medicaid programs, 
the emphasis shifted. It is now the Federal 
Government—and the taxpayers as a whole— 
that bears much of the cost of drugs pre- 
scribed for insured persons. As a consequence 
investigations of drug pricing are no longer 
denounced as political fishing expeditions. 
They are now essentially inquiries into Fed- 
eral procurement, the objective of which is 
to ascertain whether the Government is pur- 
chasing products of high quality at the low- 
est possible prices. 

Terms such as “monopolistic pricing” and 
“market power” are frequently used in a 
loose fashion. But they can be given opera- 
tional meaning, Industries in which monop- 
Olistic pricing practices are commonplace 
should enjoy rates of return on stockholders’ 
investments which are far above the average. 
Judged by that criterion the drug industry 
qualifies. Recent testimony before Sen, Gay- 
lord Nelson’s monopoly subcommittee by Dr. 
Willard F. Mueller of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shows that the leading firms in the 
drug industry topped all others in the coun- 
try with a 21.1 per cent on stockholders’ 
equity in 1966. The average rate of return 
was 13.3 per cent. 

Spokesmen for the drug industry reply 
that the returns include a “risk premium,” 
that the risk of loss on large research outlays 
is so great as to require a higher return on 
capital invested. But the weakness of their 
argument, and the statistical tests support- 
ing it, is in the definition of risk. If the drug 
industry were really risky, we should expect 
to find a high rate of failures and returns on 
capital which are subject to greater than 
average fluctuations over time. But in the 
drug industry, where firms are protected by 
patent laws, the failure rate is very low and 
the above average profit rates are highly 
stable. 

It would appear that discriminatory pric- 
ing practices—selling at low prices to hos- 
pitals and other institutions and at high 
prices to individuals through retail pharma- 
cies—account in large measure for high prof- 
its in the drug industry. But the remedy lies 
in greater competition, not price controls. 
The Government should insist that all drugs 
used in the health program which it finances 
be purchased at the lowest possible prices. 
Patent policy should be re-examined with an 
eye to increasing competition in the industry, 
and more information about the properties 
and prices of drugs should be made available 
to the general public. 


ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR 
KNOWLAND 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a speech 
delivered by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
former U.S. Senator from California and 
a former minority and majority leader 
of the Senate, delivered before the United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association 
on February 5, 1968, concerning the grave 
problems faced by our Nation today, both 
foreign and domestic, and how they 
might best be handled. 

Mr. Knowland’s address is worthy 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, we are 
deeply engaged in the Far East for the third 
time in a little more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Approximately 100 years ago William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Abraham Lincoln, said: 

“The Pacific with its shores, its islands and 
its vast regions beyond will become the chief 
threatre of events in the world’s great here- 
after.” 

We find ourselves enmeshed in a conflict 
we dare not lose for it would signal twilight 
of American prestige in the entire Pacific 
basin. 

Yet we have failed to take the necessary 
steps to win the conflict or even to force a 
Korean type stalemate. 

A “scuttle and run” policy, as advocated in 
some quarters, would give communism a 
great victory in Asia. It would dismay our 
friends in the Far East and would destroy 
the morale and will to resist of all the non- 
communist nations of Asia. 

Neither General Dwight Eisenhower and 
the Allied Command in Europe, nor General 
Douglas MacArthur and the Allied Command 
in the Far East could have won the war 
against nazi Germany or the war lords of 
Japan if they had been placed under the 
restrictions imposed upon General West- 
moreland in Viet Nam. 

It is my strong belief that a ten year war 
in Viet Nam, as contemplated in some quar- 
ters, would be far more costly in American 
and Allied casualties and in national morale 
at home than in taking the steps now to 
force the enemy to sue for an armistice now: 

As a former Republican leader of the 
United States Senate, I repudiate those who 
charge that “this is President Lyndon 
Johnson’s war.” 

As an American citizen who places his na- 
tion above any potential political gain to 
his political party I have been shocked at the 
organized efforts by riot and turmoil to 
prevent the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary of Defense from stating the case of 
the Government and the administration. 

Even the President and Vice President of 
the United States have not been free from 
this type of pressure tactics by those un- 
willing to rest their case on discussion and 
the referedum of the electorate, but who seek 
to impose their will by gangsterism across 
the continent from the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington to the induction center in Oakland. 

These “direct actionists” went beyond any 
constitutional guaranty of “the right to 
peaceably assemble and petition their Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances” when 
the pre-announced purpose was to occupy 
the Pentagon, the headquarters of our De- 
fense Department, and to take over various 
induction centers and bring their operations 
to a halt, 

This type of activity is not in keeping with 
constitutional Government and is treason- 
able to the whole concept of law, order and 
the functioning of a representative Govern- 
ment. 

How have we come to this sorry state of 
affairs? 

I give you my views as a former Minority 
and Majority Leader of the United States 
Senate, a former Delegate representing the 
United States in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations and presently editor and 
publisher of a metropolitan newspaper. 

First of all I will stipulate that no citizen 
does or can have the information available to 
a President of the United States. Nor can any 
living man fully appreciate the awesome 
burdens of the Presidency other than our two 
distinguished past Presidents, Harry Truman 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

These two men, as in the case of those who 
both preceded and followed them had tough 
decisions that involved the lives of Ameri- 
cans, our allies and our enemies. 

But history is a great teacher, if we do not 
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ignore the events of the past which, of course, 
must be weighed in the light of the develop- 
ments of the present. 

Before the invention of the airplane and 
this immediate age of the inter-continental 
ballistic missile, President George Washing- 
ton could contemplate a nation free from in- 
volyement in affairs abroad. 

However, no American President of today 
has this choice. A Europe or Asia dominated 
by a totalitarian Communist power armed 
with atomic ballistic missiles does not give 
us this Atlantic or Pacific “moat of safety” 
around our present day castle of freedom. 

A President or a citizen is always faced 
with calculated risks. However, we must not 
forget that this also applies to the 
Communist clique in Moscow and Peiping! 

President Truman risked all out war at the 
time of the Berlin airlift, President Eisen- 
hower when we landed U.S. forces at the re- 
quest of the president of Lebanon, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy at the time of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. 

In each case they contributed to the main- 
tenance of a troubled peace. A backdown on 
our part then probably would have set off 
a series of events that could have resulted 
in war with the Soviet Union. 

Now, as to some fundamental policy sug- 
gestions: 

1. We should not commit large bodies of 
United States Armed Forces to combat with- 
out going to the Congress of the United 
States and asking for a declaration of a state 
of war. 

This would eliminate much of the treason- 
able activity of which we see so much today 
and which did not exist to any such extent 
in the Spanish-American War, World War I 
or World War II. 

Our country is confused as to the legality 
or the wisdom of our action and a resolu- 
tion by the elected representatives of the 
people recognizing that a state of war exists 
would eliminate much of this confusion. 

With over half a million Americans in 
deadly combat and our Embassy recently un- 
der enemy ground attack, does anyone be- 
lieve this to be a mere “police action?” 

2. We should not commit our Armed Forces 
abroad unless we are prepared to carry 
through to victory. Our men should not be 
asked to sacrifice their lives unless the full 
power of our Nation is behind them. 

General Douglas MacArthur was right: 
“There is no substitute for victory.” 

8. Once we are engaged deeply, as in Viet- 
nam, it makes no sense to me to permit the 
enemy to be supplied with arms, gasoline 
for his planes and tanks, munitions, trucks, 
food and other necessities through his ports. 
The port facilities of Haiphong should be 
destroyed. 

Why this special consideration to the 
northern Viet Communist regime? We did 
not “waltz with the Nazi enemy” during 
World War II. 

We should cut the enemy supply lines. We 
owe this much to a half million Americans 
and our Vietnam allies. 

4. We have compounded our risks, in my 
judgment, by our weakness during the recent 
Korean incident. “Face” means much in the 
Far East as every competent observer knows. 
We have suffered great “loss of face” as a 
result of the seizing of our Naval vessel the 
U.S. S. Pueblo and its crew of 83 Americans. 

During the administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, a Moroccan bandit chief- 
tain by the name of Raisuli seized an Ameri- 
can citizen by the name of Perdicaris, held 
him for ransom and threatened to take his 
life. The Americen Consul General messaged 
Secretary of State John Hay. Secretary Hay, 
after consulting President Teddy Roosevelt 
sent a short but clear message back. It was: 

“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead!” 

Citizen Perdicaris was forthwith released. 

When the Pueblo was seized we should 
have immediately proceeded to the blockade 
of Wonson and other North Korean ports. 
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No vessels should have been allowed to leave 
or enter until the Pueblo and its crew were 
back under United States jurisdiction. 

At an earlier date in our history Thomas 
Jefferson wrote a letter to John Jay advocat- 
ing a strong U.S. Naval force and urged 
prompt retaliation against any aggressor 
seizing or harrassing U.S. shipping on the 
high seas. 

Speedy retaliation, Jefferson declared, was 
necessary because—as he put it— an insult 
unanswered is the parent of many others.” 

Jefferson showed that he meant what he 
said later when he dispatched three U.S. 
frigates to guard American shipping being 
harrassed by Tunisian pirates. 

The men who founded our Republic were 
very wise. They knew the history of the 
world up to their time. They knew that when 
people had lost their freedom, they had lost 
it because of the concentration of power in 
the hands of one man in a nation’s capital. 

To protect us for all future generations 
they made the Federal Government one of 
limited and specified powers and reserved all 
other powers to the States or to the people. 

The power of the Federal Government was 
divided between three co-equal branches 
named in this order: the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. 

When it appeared that the constitutional 
conyention might break up in disagreement, 
the oldest delegate there, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, rose to his feet and suggested 
that sessions start with daily prayer. 

During his remarks, he said: 

“The older I get the more convinced I am 
that God governs in the affairs of men. If 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
his knowledge, is it likely that an empire 
can rise without his aid?” 

Our problems at home and abroad are too 
great to be left to government officials alone. 
We need the total involvement of all of our 
people. The gréat hitherto silent majority 
as well as the more articulate minorities. 

I have great faith in our future and pride 
in what we haye accomplished to date. I 
know we have problems but most of these 
can be solved by men and women of good 
will working together. 

None of these problems will be going away. 
Partial solutions will only be found by our 
own total involyement (and I stress total 
involvement) in local, State and national 
affairs, 

Nature abhors a vacuum, 

If you, and what you represent, do not 
assume the leadership then the hippies, the 
beatniks, the advocates of violence, the draft 
card burners, the “no matter what the issue, 
my country is wrong” crowd will take over. 

No less in our time than in the time of 
Washington or Lincoln, men must be willing 
to live for freedom and if necessary to die 
that it may be gained or preserved. 

Are the challenges so great that the private 
citizen can do nothing to channel the course 
of events? 

When asked this question by a disturbed 
citizen, President Theodore Roosevelt said 
that each one should “do what you can, 
with what you have, where you are.” 

It is the cumulative effect of such action 
by a free people that has in the past and 
will in the future dismay dictators, confound 
tyrants and tame lawless mobs. 

The individual and his company along 
with local and civic groups can help to lift 
the smog of defeatism that pervades some 
people. Certainly there are pockets of ec- 
onomic dislocation where industries have 
outlived their life span. This has always been 
so and will continue in a dynamic economy. 
Carriage makers, blacksmiths, hand type 
foundries, horse car manufacturers and 
steam locomotive plants are all but as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 

It is not being an alarmist but a realist to 
state that last year we came to the brink of 
widespread armed insurrection. For the 
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Presidential election year of 1968, will it get 
better or worse? 

No one can predict with certainty. 

What we cannot do is to remain aloof from 
the scene. No embattled mayor can take the 
harassment day after day, no thin blue line 
of a city police force can take the conspira- 
torial and vicious charge of “police brutality” 
twelve months a year unless they know the 
citizenry is behind them and the forces of 
organized society are determined to preserve 
law, order and our constitutional form of 
government, 

This basic foundation of a civilized society 
is not subject to bargaining away or sur- 
rendering, in whole or in part. 

Our civil rights—among them employment 
rights—will be better served by cooperation 
and not by confrontation on the streets. 

Every businessman, trade association, 
chamber of commerce and labor union should 
be constantly at work to open up new em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Every civil rights organization, church and 
civic group should be stressing the impor- 
tance of learning and not burning. 

Every individual who would improve his 
economic position should be seeking ways 
and means to acquire the skills needed in 
today’s competitive world. 

Our problems will not be solved overnight. 
But solved they will be in expanding busi- 
ness and industry. Solutions will not be 
found in the fire-blackened ruins of Ameri- 
can cities. 

If brute power, the torch and the gun in 
the hands of the mob—black or white—is to 
overcome or seriously challenge our process 
of law, then indeed our Nation is facing the 
greatest crisis since the Civil War. 

As citizens we should be talking not of 
“black power” or “white power“; of “labor 
power” or industrial power”—but of Amer- 
ican power. 

We need to use our intellect and our re- 
sources for the solution of our economic 
social and political problems and to keep 
our defenses strong to act as a shield from a 
potential overseas enemy who might use a 
period of domestic turmoil to strike us a 
fatal atomic blow. 

I do have a deep conviction that if we 
use the same courage and common sense as 
the men who first gave us the Declaration 
of Independence and later the Constitution 
of the United States, there are none of our 
domestic problems, as large as they may now 
loom on the horizon, that we cannot solve— 
if the freedom of choice is left to us—and 
there is no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION RESOLUTION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
February 23, the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of Missouri adopted a 
resolution asking Congress to investigate 
the impact of the discontinuances of pas- 
senger train service on the welfare and 
safety of the country. 

I call this resolution to the attention 
of the Commerce Committee and ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, STATE OF MISSOURI, MISSOURI 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
pm a train discontinuances of recent date; 
ani 

Whereas, there are numerous applications 
for discontinuance of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post 
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Office Department has materially reduced 
passenger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuance; and 

Whereas, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission knows of its own knowledge ac- 
quired from several such applications before 
it and the participation in such hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that such facts are true; 

Now, therefore be it resolved, that the 
Missouri Public Service Commission joins its 
sister states in appealing to Congress to call 
an immediate moratorium on all train dis- 
continuances and to investigate and deter- 
mine the impact these discontinuances are 
having on the welfare and safety of our 
country including its national defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this 23rd day of February, 1968. 

WILLIAM A. CLARK, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

Sam L. MANLEY, 
Secretary. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 705, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Cal- 
endar No. 705, H.R. 2516, a bill to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, when 
I last spoke in the Senate in opposition 
to the pending bill, H.R. 2516, I yielded 
the floor shortly after I had begun dis- 
cussion of the constitutional aspects of 
this question. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
14th amendment was not designed or in- 
tended to be a justification for a penal 
measure such as the instant bill. It is my 
opinion also that the 14th amendment 
should not be construed by a series of 
liberal interpretations so as to permit 
something so far from its original pur- 
pose and intent as is the bill now under 
consideration. 

We must realize, however, that if Con- 
gress approves such a strained inter- 
pretation of this amendment as is now 
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proposed, in so doing it therely leaves 
the door open for the Supreme Court to 
take the position that Congress in its 
wisdom has seen fit to consider this pro- 
posal as “appropriate legislation” under 
section 5 of the 14th amendment. 

Too often in debates I believe that 
there may be a tendency to feel that if 
one side or the other can prove that the 
Supreme Court and lesser courts would 
approve proposed legislation, then and 
for that reason it should pass. That is 
not the real issue that should be con- 
sidered. The real issue is whether or not 
it is wise, sound, and good policy to en- 
act proposed legislation and whether it 
is consistent with our form of govern- 
ment and with the Constitution under 
which our Government is established. 

If, however, the legislative branch 
feels that a proposal is unconstitutional, 
then it should not burden the people with 
it. If it feels that something is techni- 
cally within the decisions of the Supreme 
Court but at the same time against our 
basic concepts and form of government, 
then Congress would do well not to en- 
act the legislation. 

Proposals that may be constitutional 
technically and at the same time would 
cause endless misunderstandings, should 
not be enacted, especially if once Con- 
gress has started to legislate in a field 
there is no logical, fair, or equitable stop- 
ping point. 

When it is both bad policy and there 
is doubt about it, constitutionally, as I 
believe there is here, Congress should not 
enact the legislation. 

Let us go back to Mr. Justice Bradley’s 
words in the Civil Rights Cases (109 U.S. 
3 (1883) ), about it being absurd to think 
that Congress can do what is proposed 
here: 

It is absurd to affirm that because the 
rights of life, liberty, and property (which 
include all civil rights that men have) are by 
the Amendment sought to be protected 
against invasion on the part of the State 
without due process of law, Congress may 
therefore provide due process of law for their 
vindication in every case. 


In reality the Justice was saying that 
it is absurd to think that Congress can 
do what it is now proposed that it should 
do. A Federal Criminal Code is proposed 
here that would extend to every “benefit, 
service, privilege, program, facility, or ac- 
tivity provided or administered by the 
United States or by any State or sub- 
division thereof.” I refer to page 7, lines 
18 through 21 of the pending bill. 

This is an attempt to include every- 
thing imaginable into one jurisdictional 
sentence. Moreover, to make matters 
worse, this is not merely civil jurisdic- 
tion, or a bill extending rights; this is a 
criminal jurisdiction bill—a serious fel- 
ony bill with up to life imprisonment in- 
cluded in the penalties provided. 

This in and of itself brings into play 
other parts of the Constitution, because, 
where serious felonies are involved, and 
trials of major crimes are to be held, 
every element of the Constitution relat- 
ing to proper jurisdiction, venue, grand 
juries, the rights of the accused, the 
right to trial by jury, the reserved powers 
of the States—all of these must be con- 
sidered. 

A very mild proposal in comparison 
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with the instant proposal was before the 
court when Mr. Justice Bradley stated: 

The assumption is certainly unsound. It is 
repugnant to the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution which declares that the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people. 


The statute then before the court dealt 
with civil rights, public accommodations, 
and interstate travel, with misdemeanor 
penalties and a right granted for a civil 
suit for damages for denial of use or ac- 
commodations. Its scope and criminal 
provisions were insignificant when com- 
pared to what is proposed in this bill. 

Eight years prior to this utterance by 
Mr. Justice Bradley, Chief Justice Waite, 
in the case of United States v. Cruik- 
shank, et al. (92 U.S. 542 (1875)), on 
pages 550 and 551, had said: 

The people of the United States resident 
within any State are subject to two govern- 
ments, one State and the other national, but 
there can be no conflict between the two. 
The powers which one possesses, the other 
does not... The government of the United 
States is one of delegated powers alone. Its 
authority is defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution. 


Chief Justice Waite made this state- 
ment in reversing a conviction based on 
an indictment under the reconstruction 
era criminal statute, which is still the 
main criminal law on so-called civil 
rights, 18 United States Code 241. It was 
formerly section 5508 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Where is the 10th amendment in our 
deliberations today? Have we forgotten 
all about it? The gradual encroachment 
of the Federal Government on the rights 
of the States has caused both Congress 
and the Supreme Court to set this 
amendment more or less aside as though 
it were obsolete and of no use to the 
exigencies of the moment. Most of this, 
however, has been in the field of welfare 
and large programs of aid by the Federal 
Government to States and local govern- 
ing bodies made possible by the broad 
taxing power of the central Government. 

The truth of the matter is that all of 
the civil rights bills that have been 
passed in recent years have involved civil 
and not criminal jurisdiction, except 
incidentally. 

Now, however, the hour has arrived 
when we are asked to extend Federal 
criminal jurisdiction to all of the civil 
rights fields heretofore pronounced, and, 
more than that, to some fields, such as 
schools, that the Supreme Court has in- 
cluded in the Federal umbrella of juris- 
diction. On top of this we are asked to 
extend Federal criminal penalties to the 
activities of all State and local govern- 
ments. 

To say that this is an important bill 
is a gross understatement. It is so shock- 
ing in its scope and in its outright repug- 
nance to the 10th amendment that I am 
constrained to call it the Federal police 
state bill. 

It has been many years since Congress 
has considered criminal proceedings in 
the field of civil rights. I mean by that, 
regular criminal statutes permitting 
grand jury proceedings and indictment, 
if a felony is involved, and criminal trial 
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in Federal court. This has been for a 
very good reason, to my way of thinking, 
and that is that there is a sound hesi- 
tancy by both Congress and the courts 
to extend basic Federal criminal juris- 
diction to a field where the police powers 
of the States extend so clearly to rights 
of life, liberty, and property. 

The various civil rights measures that 
have been passed by Congress have au- 
thorized, in the main, administrative 
proceedings, injunctions, and use of the 
civil and equity powers of the Federal 
courts. Title VI of the civil rights bill 
of 1964, which authorized the withhold- 
ing of funds to enforce compliance, is 
one of the most arbitrary and powerful 
enforcement measures that has been 
adopted. 

From the criminal law point of view, 
the present existing statutes authorizing 
imprisonment for violation of civil rights 
are 18 U.S.C. 241, and 18 U.S.C. 242. In 
addition to these laws, section 1509 of 
the criminal code includes a $1,000 fine 
and l-year maximum penalty for ob- 
struction of Federal court orders by 
threat or force. 

I should like to discuss these statutes. 
I think that at the same time we should 
consider briefly their history and perhaps 
some interesting legislation that was 
a corollary of the original conspiracy 
statutes. 

The first and foremost existing civil 
rights criminal statute, 18 U.S.C. 241, 
dates back directly to the revision of 
March 4, 1909, and before that to section 
5508 of the Revised Statutes, enacted in 
1870 and codified in 1873. Itis as follows: 

Sec. 241. Conspiracy against the rights of 
citizens. 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States or because 
of his having so exercised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or priv- 
ilege so secured, 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
aay (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 


This statute was a Reconstruction 
period statute. The punishment imposed 
was a severe one. In fact, as originally 
passed, it not only carried a 10-year im- 
prisonment and a $5,000 fine penalty, but 
contained as well the following penalty 
language: 

And shall, moreover, be thereafter ineligi- 
ble to any office, or place of honor, profit, or 
trust created by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States. 


The above quoted penalty language 
was later repealed but the 10-year and 
$5,000 fine penalties have remained in- 
tact for almost a century. Inasmuch as 
the present bill would impose a 10-year 
penalty and a $10,000 fine, and in case of 
death, a penalty of life imprisonment, it 
is difficult to understand the necessity of 
exceeding the heavy penalties of a strong 
Reconstruction era statute. The answer 
would seem to be a desire on the part of 
the proponents of the bill to take juris- 
diction over murder cases. This in itself 
could change our dual system of govern- 
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ment and take away from the States a 
very basic and fundamental traditional 
right which gave rise to several clauses in 
our Constitution. 

It is most appropriate in this debate 
that we consider some cther and very 
important legislative history connected 
with section 241. Immediately following 
the original section there was another 
section which was very similar in pur- 
pose to the non-Federal or State part of 
the instant bill. Congress made the mis- 
take in 1870 of doing, in essence, much 
of what is proposed to be done here. 
Later in 1909 Congress saw the mistake— 
the grave error—of what it had done in 
giving Federal courts jurisdiction over 
State crimes, and repealed the law. The 
comparison is pertinent and it should be 
understood and considered today. I sin- 
cerely hope that Congress will not make 
the same mistake again. 

Section 5509 of the Revised Statutes— 
which next followed what is now 18 
U.S.C. 241—provided: 

If in the act of violating any provision in 
either of the two preceding sections any 
other felony or misdemeanor be committed, 
the offender shall be punished for the same 
with such punishment as it attached to such 
felony or misdemeanor by the laws of the 
State in which the offense is committed. 


In addition to the new section 241, the 
other section referred to in the above 
quoted language was a voting rights 
statute which was later declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

A careful analysis of the language 
quoted above shows that on its face it 
represented an attempt by the propo- 
nents of a civil rights criminal statute 
to expand the criminal jurisdiction of 
U.S. district courts into the field of re- 
lated State crimes and to follow State 
law in fixing penalties. A noticeable dif- 
ference between this law and what is 
proposed in the instant bill is that the 
present proposal fixes Federal penalties 
which in many instances would be in ex- 
cess of those under State law, but in the 
case of death would be life imprison- 
ment; whereas, in most States the charge 
could be murder and the maximum pen- 
alty could be death. 

A practical interpretation of this 
statute was that, if in a conspiracy to 
deprive a person of his civil rights—de- 
fined in section 241 as any right or privi- 
lege secured to him by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States—a State 
crime were committed, then the Federal 
courts could take jurisdiction over the 
State crime and impose the State 
penalty. 

Had this provision of law been in effect 
last year in the much publicized trial in 
Mississippi for conspiracy under section 
241, then the trial could have been for 
murder in connection with a conspiracy 
but nevertheless tried in the Federal 
court, and the Mississippi penalty for 
murder could have been imposed. 

This illustrates how closely the legis- 
lative history of this old statute, which 
was connected with section 241, is re- 
lated to the pending bill and should be 
pertinent in our deliberation. 

Who can doubt that there is at least 
some connection between the instant 
bill, H.R. 2516, which has its roots in 
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titles V of the omnibus civil rights bills 
of 1966 and 1967 and the trials involving 
assailants of civil rights workers in the 
South. 

The record will show that several mur- 
der cases were tried under section 241 
and the old statute which I read a mo- 
ment ago. It will show further that re- 
gardless of the merits or demerits of the 
trial of any particular murder case, and 
regardless of the justice or injustice 
therein obtained or meted out, the whole 
process of giving this type of criminal 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts was 
reconsidered in full debate in the Senate 
in 1908, and section 5509 of the Revised 
Statutes was repealed—the House of 
Representatives concurring later—there- 
by placing the Federal courts back into 
the sphere of purely Federal jurisdiction 
where they properly belong. 

Senator Augustus Octavius Bacon of 
Georgia led the fight in the Senate to get 
this law repealed. 

Senator Bacon was born in Bryan 
County, Ga., October 20, 1839. He at- 
tended and graduated from both the un- 
dergraduate school and the law school at 
the University of Georgia at Athens, Ga. 
He then entered the practice of the law 
at Atlanta but soon thereafter entered 
the Confederate Army at the beginning 
of the War Between the States. He served 
actively and with distinction in the Con- 
federate Army and was adjutant of the 
Ninth Georgia Regiment in the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Subsequently he 
was commissioned captain in the Provi- 
sional Army of the Confederacy and was 
assigned to general staff duty. After the 
war, he resumed the practice of law in 
Macon, Ga. He served for 8 years as 
speaker of the House of Representatives 


of Georgia and was president of the 


Democratic State convention of 1880. In 
1894 he was elected as a Democrat to the 
U.S. Senate and served in the Senate as 
a distinguished Member of this body 
until his death in 1914, a period of serv- 
ice of approximately 20 years. 

On February 24, 1908, the bill, S, 2982, 
was pending on the floor of the Senate. It 
was a bill to codify, revise, and amend 
the penal laws of the United States. The 
proposed codification included the two 
1870 civil rights statutes—now 18 U.S.C. 
241 and 18 U.S.C. 242—and the ancillary 
statute which gave extra or State crime 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts under 
section 241. 

Senator Bacon proposed an amend- 
ment to delete the State criminal juris- 
diction statute—Revised Statutes 5509— 
from the codification, which, of course, 
was a motion to repeal the statute. 

Senator Weldon Brinton Heyburn, Re- 
publican from Idaho, opposed the repeal 
of the statute. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 24, 1908, pages 2386-2391, contains 
an interesting and pertinent debate on 
this subject which is quite appropriate 
for consideration in connection with the 
instant bill. 

I will quote some interesting parts of 
this debate: 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think that goes very far 
toward meeting the objection urged by the 
Senator from Georgia and this section in- 
vested the United States court with jurisdic- 
tion over an offender for an offense against 
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the State laws. Both the United States Su- 
preme Court and the United States circuit 
court hold that the offense for which the 
party can be tried and punished in the Unit- 
ed States court is limited to conspiracy, but 
if the parties are found guilty of the con- 
spiracy they may be punished upon that 
verdict to the extent that they might be 
punished for the conspiracy and the crime 
committed pursuant of it combined. There 
is nothing unreasonable about that, because 
it must be that power will be vested some- 
where for the punishment of a conspiracy 
that results in murder, That is one decision 
upon the question, 

There are a great many of these cases 
coming before the courts even up to the 
present time—cases entirely different in char- 
acter from those in contemplation at the 
time the statute was enacted. It has con- 
tinually occurred in the jurisprudence of 
this country that a law enacted to meet an 
existing condition has been found useful and 
necessary to meet conditions not even con- 
templated at the time of the enactment of 
the law. Therefore, when the question of the 
continuance of this section in force is up 
for consideration we must consider not only 
whether the conditions that called for the 
enactment of the law exist, but whether other 
conditions exist that have arisen since. I de- 
sire to note in the Recorp in connection 
with this matter the cases, In re Lancaster 
(187 U.S. 393), Logan v. United States (144 US 
263). In re Quarles and Butler (158 US 582), 
Motes v. United States (178 US 458), and 
United States v. Davis (107 Fed. Rep., 753), 
all of which are recent cases. 

I have here a list of cases that were tried 
under conditions that were not contemplated 
by the legislators at the time of the en- 
actment of the law; but this law has proven 
to be useful and necessary to meet entirely 
new conditions of a different class from 
those then contemplated. Now to repeal it 
would leave no law upon the statute books 
under which these offenses of more recent 
origin and practice could be punished .. . 

Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether it is very profitable for us to dis- 
cuss this question, because, as the Senator 
well knows, if we come to a final issue there 
is no way by which it can be determined. 
It may very seriously affect the question 
as to whether or not the bill will ultimately 
pass; but I do not know that we can deter- 
mine the question as to whether or not the 
Senator shall prevail in his contention or 
whether I shall prevail in mine, because the 
necessary machinery for that determina- 
tion is not at hand; but I want to say, in 
order that the record may be complete, that 
the Senator misapprehends altogether the 
point of my objection to the section. 

This is not a section whick I claim was 
adapted or designed for a condition of affairs 
different from that which now exists. I say 
it is a section which was never a proper 
section upon the books, and that it is simply 
a cloak, a device, under which offenses purely 
against the State law are taken cognizance 
of by the Federal courts, and under which 
parties are tried and convicted in the Fed- 
eral courts when the offense committed is 
an offense simply against the State. I am 
going to state this very briefly, because I do 
not feel any disposition to go into any 
long argument this afternoon. I did not 
expect this matter to come up at this time, 
and I was quite content with the suggestion 
the Senator himself had made to me that 
the resumption of the consideration of this 
bill should not be had until tomorrow. But 
in order that my point may be made clear, 
I will read the section preceding this section 
and then that section in connection with it, 
to show how utterly useless it is for the 
purpose of affecting the punishment of 
anyone who violates the Federal law and 
how adapted it is to the usurpation of 
jurisdiction by the Federal courts of an 
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offense against the State which is not an 
offense against the Federal authority. 

Section 5508 is the one in which there 
is an offense against the Federal Government 
set out, and it is in these words: 

‘If two or more person conspire to 
injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same; or if two or more persons go in dis- 
guise on the highway, or on the premises of 
another, with intent to prevent or hinder 
his free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege so secured“ 

There is the offense set out, complete in 
itself. Here comes the penalty: 

“They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
and imprisoned not more than ten years; 
and shall, moreover, be thereafter ineligible 
to any office, or place of Lonor, profit, or 
trust created by the Constitution or laws 
of the United States.” 

I think that anyone will agree, whether he 
is a lawyer or layman, that the offense is 
set out there and the penalty is attached, 
making in itself a complete statute, and 
nothing more is needed to punish for the 
offense committed against the Federal au- 
thority. If there were no other section there 
would be no trouble in the administration of 
the law. If nothing followed it nothing more 
would be required. A party who violated the 
terms of the statute, as I have read it, could 
be indicted and tried, and if found guilty 
could be punished, and no slight punishment 
either. s. 

Here is this independent section 5509 to 
which I am objecting: 

“Tf in the act of violating any provision in 
either of the two preceding sections any other 
felony”"— 

Not anything that is a part of that felony, 

but “any other felony”— 
“or misdemeanor be committed, the of- 
fender shall be punished for the same with 
such punishment as is attached to such 
felony perpetuated in the State, not a part of 
State in which the offense is committed.” 

How possibly can it be contended that that 
section relates to anything except some 
felony perpetrated in the State, not a part of 
the original felony? It might have been done 
in connection with, but it has no office as a 
part of the original offense. 

The law is not ambiguous. It does not leave 
us in doubt as to whether or not it is an 
offense which may be properly said to consti- 
tute a part of either of the offenses specified 
in either of the two preceding sections. It 
says specifically “any other,” not a part of 
the same, but any other offense. ... 

After there has been an assault, possibly, 
a difficulty between two people, one of whom 
Wants to have a trial in the Federal court, 
he goes and makes any sort of an allegation 
about a conspiracy, an afterthought, and a 
man is dragged a hundred miles from his 
home, away from his witness, put to great 
expense and inconvenience, and in a position 
where it is almost impossible for him prop- 
erly to defend himself, and carried before a 
Federal court and tried for an offense which 
can only properly be tried in a State court. 

It is not a slight matter, Mr. President, 
and I was not speaking lightly when I said 
in opening my remarks that we might not 
be able this afternoon, for the lack of proper 
machinery here, to determine whether this 
section shall go out or whether it shall re- 
main in the bill. It is a matter of such grave 
amportance that it is one which may put 
in jeopardy the whole question whether this 
bill shali receive the sanction of the Senate. 
I regard it as one of the most important 
things in this body of laws. I say one of the 
most important—one of the gravest and most 
serious, one absolutely unn to the 
proper administration of the Federal law, 
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and one of the most serious, which is found 
in practical operation to give opportunity to 
usurpation by the Federal courts of jurisdic- 
tion in the trial of cases where the offense 
has been committed against the State and 
not against the General Government. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the 
Senate with a further argument. I think I 
have presented it in a way that Senators 
present can understand the enormity of this 
thing, and I want to say to the Senator 
from Idaho that the thing which has im- 
pressed this case upon me more seriously 
than anything else is the very case of Lan- 
easter from which he read. I was of counsel 
in that case, and I know all about it. It 
was à plain case of murder. The question who 
committed the murder was a very serious 
question in the case. But whoever committed 
it, it was a plain case of murder and a very 
atrocious case of murder. Parties were 
dragged a hundred miles from their homes, 
tried away from their families and their 
friends, where it was difficult for them to 
procure witnesses, and where, before any wit- 
nesses could be summoned before the court, 
there had to be reduced to writing a state- 
ment of everything it was expected to be 
proved by that witness, which had to be 
handed to the prosecuting attorney for him 
to be ready with a witness to rebut the evi- 
dence before it was brought into court. After 
a trial which lasted for more than thirty 
days some of the parties were sent to the 
penitentiary for life and others for terms of 
years, and after some of them had died in 
prison and but one remained, President Mc- 
Kinley pardoned that man Lancaster upon 
the statement of Attorney-General Griggs 
in writing that upon the record in that case 
he ought never to have been convicted. The 
Senator wants illustrations. There is a con- 
crete case which he himself has brought 
before the Senate; and it is not the only in- 
stance in which I have had a practical illus- 
tration of the enormity of this law. 

Mr. President, if there is anything that is 
important under our system of Government, 
it is that parties should be tried in their 
States for offenses against the State, and 
that no warping or twisting, with the Gen- 
eral Government organized as it was for 
altogether other purposes, should plain of- 
fenses against the State be taken jurisdic- 
tion of by the Federal courts. The Federal 
courts sit at long distances from one an- 
other. It is the right of the party to be tried, 
except in very extraordinary circumstances, 
by a jury of the vicinage, and he should be 
tried near the scene of the alleged crime, 
where he can have the attendance of his 
witnesses, and it is a hardship and an 
enormity and an iniquity that a statute so 
absolutely unnecessary for the maintenance 
of any Federal interest as this is, should 
remain upon the statute book by which men 
can be dragged a hundred miles from their 
homes to be tried for an ordinary case of 
violation of the State law. 


Mr, President, Senator Bacon made 
quite a devastating case against this 
particular section and, as a result, he 
closed his remarks by saying: 

Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
section, 


As a result of his presentation and the 
motion he made, the section was stricken 
out and was left out of the codification— 
in other words, it was repealed. 

This may be found at page 2391 of 
the Recorp of February 24, 1908. The 
repeal of this statute then became a part 
of the revision of the penal laws. 

I have quoted from the debate at some 
length because I think that it is perti- 
nent and important. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Senator 
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Bacon that, if there is anything impor- 
tant under our system of government, 
it is that parties should be tried in their 
States for offenses against their States, 
and, that by no warping or twisting of 
alleged Federal crimes for interference 
with enjoyment of the privileges of State 
programs should jurisdiction be given 
to the Federal Government, organized as 
it is for altogether other purposes. 

It is true that Federal courts in most 
States sit long distances from one an- 
other. It is the right of every party to be 
tried, except in very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, by a jury in the vicinage. 
He should be tried near the scene of the 
alleged crime where he can have the 
attendance of his witnesses. There is no 
justification to put upon the statute 
books a proposal to drag men a hundred 
miles from their homes to be tried for 
vague alleged interference with someone 
enjoying the benefits of any Federal, 
State, or local program in such flagrant 
violation of our traditions of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I could elaborate on 
this subject much further, but I shall 
rest for the time being, and yield the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GEN. HANFORD MacNIDER 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
Iowa’s most famous sons, Gen. Hanford 
MacNider, died last Saturday in Sara- 


sota, Fla. 
Citizen-soldier, hero, industrialist, 
civil leader, Government official and 


patriot—all were labels applied to Gen- 
eral MacNider of Mason City, Iowa. 

He served with gallantry in both 
World Wars. He was a national com- 
mander of the American Legion. He was 
an Assistant Secretary of War. He was a 
Minister to Canada. He was once under 
serious consideration for both President 
and Vice President on the Republican 
ticket. 

There are many who considered Gen- 
eral MacNider “the greatest citizen sol- 
dier in the history of the United States.” 

As the Des Moines Register put it in 
an editorial on February 20: 

This is not mere comradely hyperbole. 
General MacNider was in a class by himself 
as a part-time army officer. This is saying 
a lot in a country which always has depended 
upon the citizen militia and reserve officers 
to provide the bulk of its armed forces in 
time of war. 


I ask unanimous consent that three 
articles, one entitled “Soldier, Statesman 
and Civil Leader Dies,” from the Febru- 
ary 17 issue of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette; one entitled “General Mac- 
Nider—The Later Years,” from the Des 
Moines Sunday Register of February 18, 
and an editorial entitled “Gen. Han- 
ford MacNider,” from the Des Moines 
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Register of February 20 to be placed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, 
Feb. 17, 1968] 


SOLDIER, STATESMAN AND CIVIC LEADER DIES 
(By E. A. Norem) 


MacNider was born in Mason City Oct, 2, 
1889, the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
MacNider. He was the third generation of a 
family that has been part of the life of this 
community since 1871 when Tom MacNider, 
the general's grandfather, arrived as a con- 
tractor building bridges for the Central of 
Iowa Railroad—now the M. and St. L. Divi- 
sion of Northwestern railway. 

One of the vivid memories of his childhood 
was the departure of Company A of the 52nd 
Iowa Infantry, called out for service in the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. He and other 
boys and girls followed the outfit down the 
main street to the Milwaukee station, with 
the village band blaring and colors flying. 

This brought the same kind of a lump 
to his throat that was to stay with him all 
the rest of his life on such occasions and was 
to be duplicated almost exactly 55 years later 
when at Camp McCoy in 1953 as the retiring 
major general of the line he took the last 
review of his Army Reserve division, the 
103rd, 

Between those years a tremendous amount 
of action and achievement, both in the 
military and civilian efforts, became a part 
of his life. 

NO WEST POINT 

In 1903—at the age of 14 years—he was 
enrolled at Milton Military Academy in 
Massachusetts, where he was graduated in 
1907. At this time he was offered a non- 
competitive appointment to West Point, but 
his parents would have nothing to do with 
such ideas. According to the accepted family 
schedule he was to attend Harvard, after 
which he was to go into the family bank, 
the First National of Mason City. 

He finished college in three years. He had 
played freshman football and was slated 
for the varsity team, but an injury prevented 
participation in football after the first year. 

One summer he made a trip across the 
ocean on a cattle boat and an extended tour 
of Europe on a motorcycle. Upon being 
graduated in 1911, he received a trip around 
the world with some of his classmates. He 
then went into his father’s bank, starting as 
bookkeeper and later becoming teller and 
assistant cashier. 

In 1916, when World War I was already well 
under way in Europe, he signed up as an am- 
bulance driver with the French Army with- 
out notifying his parents. But his father suf- 
fered a stroke on the very day he had ex- 
pected to announce his intentions. The 
family doctor told him if he wanted to kill 
his father the thing to do was to carry out 
his plans. 

By this time he was second lieutenant of 
Company A of the National Guard after hav- 
ing served as chairman of a committee to 
solicit funds for an armory. That summer he 
spent his vacation at one of the first civilian 
military training camps at Ft. Sheridan and 
became first lieutenant of his company, 
which shortly afterwards was called to 
Mexican border service. 


MEXICAN BORDER 


“For the Iowa troops, the border assign- 
ment was a military holiday of the first 
order,” the general wrote about it after- 
wards. After nine months of service the 2nd 
Iowa, of which Company A was a unit, was 
mustered out March 23, 1917, at Fort Des 
Moines. 

On the following April 6, the United States 
entered World War I and on May 15 of that 
year MacNider was admitted to the first offi- 
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cers training camp at Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Commissioned a second lieutenant, he was 
assigned to the infantry and later transferred 
to the 9th Infantry, 2nd Division, with which 
he sailed to France Sept. 7, 1917, for service 
with the American Expeditionary Forces. 

In France MacNider was assigned to the 
first corps school, designed to teach Ameri- 
cans French methods of warfare. He had this 
assignment Oct. 22 to Nov. 30, 1917. He was 
named instructor in the army candidates 
school in the walled city of Langres, France, 
Dec. 15, 1917. 

He was halfway through the training of a 
second class when he, eager to get into com- 
bat duty, went over the hill” to join his own 
old command May 15, 1918. He had the ex- 
cuse that his War Department orders read 
that he was assigned to the 9th Infantry and 
that no one had the right to separate him 
from it for any other duty. 


IN FRANCE 


When, after several days of wandering 
back of the French front he finally found 
his old regimental headquarters he reported 
without orders, pretty well scared by this 
time over his infraction of Army rules and 
regulations. The regiment, however, was 
sorely short of officers and even a stray 
second lieutenant was welcome. He was 
given the assignment of regimental adju- 
tant, despite his protest he wanted to return 
to his platoon. 

The day after he joined the regiment, it 
marched down the road to Chateau Thierry 
to help stop the last desperate drive of the 
Germans toward Paris. 

In the months that followed his joining 
his combat division, MacNider distinguished 
himself to the extent that he became one 
of the most decorated officers of the war. 
He was promoted to first lieutenant in May 
and captain in July 1918, at which time he 
was made regimental adjutant. As such he 
served in the Aisne defensive, Aisne-Marne 
offensive, Marbach and Limey defensive sec- 
tors and the St, Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 

WOUNDED IN ACTION 

Capt. MacNider was wounded in action 
Sept. 12, 1918, in the St, Mihiel engagement. 
Oct. 17, 1918, he was promoted to major. 
Oct. 27, 1918, he was assigned as division 
adjutant of the 2nd Division and was sta- 
tioned in Germany until the latter part of 
July 1919. 

He was promoted to lieutenant colonel 
May 19, 1919, and on Sept. 9, 1919, at Camp 
Travis, Tex., he concluded his service with 
the acceptance of his resignation by the 
President. 

MacNider accepted an appointment as 
lieutenant-colonel, Infantry Officers Reserve 
Corps, Nov. 15, 1919, and as colonel in that 
corps July 27, 1922, which commission he 
held during the period in 1926 and 1927 
when he was serving as Assistant Secretary 
of War under Secretary Dwight C. Davis 
and President Coolidge. 

After the war MacNider returned to his 
home and assumed the lead in forming an 
American Legion post, Clausen-Worden 101, 
of which he was the first commander, He 
leaped into the national limelight by taking 
a vigorous part in the Minneapolis and 
Cleveland national conventions in 1919 and 
1920. 

MacNider nominated Col. Matt Tinley for 
state commander of the American Legion in 
1919 and was himself elected vice command- 
er. As vice commander he did a large amount 
of organization work in the state which he 
continued when he was elected state com- 
mander the next year. 

At Kansas City in 1921 he was put into 
nomination for the national commandership 
by Dan Steck, later U.S. Senator. He was 
elected by acclamation. 

When MacNider handed the national com- 
mander’s gavel to his successor at the 1922 
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convention in New Orleans, he had averaged 
more than three appearances on public plat- 
forms a day throughout the 12 months, 
usually all in different towns and cities and 
in every state. He continued to insist that 
the national organization adopt the “Iowa 
idea,” of community service which made it 
mandatory that every post of the Legion 
make some unselfish contribution to its com- 
munity welfare each year or lose its charter, 
a program he said “to make the Legion in 
Iowa an integral and worthwhile part of 
Towa life.” 
ORGANIZES BANK 


Home again in late 1922 after a half dozen 
years out of civilian pursuits, MacNider orga- 
nized an investment affiliate of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of which his father was presi- 
dent. 

He served as vice president of the bank and 
as director in the Northwestern States Port- 
land Cement Co., of which his father was 
president and general manager. He also took 
active part in organization work of the Re- 
publican party. 

Feb. 20, 1925, he was married to Margaret 
McAuley, also a native of Mason City. Soon 
after the wedding he was summoned to 
Washington by President Coolidge to become 
Assistant Secretary of War in charge of in- 
dustrial mobilization, 

So well did industry cooperate with his 
efforts that in an address at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in October 1927 MacNider declared 
that if the new mobilization plans had been 
in effect at the time of World War I the war 
would have cost the United States only half 
the amount it did. 

His agreement was to serve one year, but 
the President persuaded him to stay until 
early 1928, when he was succeeded by Col. 
Burton Robbins of Cedar Rapids, whose ap- 
pointment he had suggested. 

During those Washington years he served 
as Acting Secretary of War a great part of the 
time, attending cabinet meetings, inspecting 
all the larger Army installations, making 
hundreds of talks over the country and put- 
ting the industrial mobilization structure on 
as permanent a basis as possible. He flew 
50,000 miles by airplane, many times with 
inexperienced cadet pilots. 

Two sons, Tom and Jack, were born to the 
MacNiders while he served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. A third son, Angus, was born 
shortly after the family returned from a trip 
overseas in 1928. 

On Oct. 30, 1928, Charles H. MacNider died 
suddenly in his office at the First Nations 
Bank. The son took over the management of 
the affairs of the family. He immediately be- 
came chairman of the board of the bank and 
a year later, after purchasing a large stock 
holding, and receiving other backing, as- 
sumed his father’s place as president and 
general manager of the Northwestern States 
Portland Cement Co. 


BANCORPORATION 


Soon afterwards the First National Bank, 
with the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis and other banking institutions 
formed the Northwest Bancorporation, which 
was soon expanded to take over a hundred 
banks in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas and Montana. As a vice president 
and director of this new enterprise, Mac- 
Nider put considerable effort into its organi- 
zation and ent, 

In May 1930, MacNider was again called to 
Washington where he was asked by President 
Hoover to serve as Minister to Canada for 
the drafting of a treaty on the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. MacNider agreed to take the ap- 
pointment if not more than six months’ serv- 
ice was involved. 

The Senate approved the appointment and, 
in June 1930, MacNider and his family jour- 
neyed to Ottawa, where he presented his 
credentials to the Governor General, the 
Earl of Willington. 

It was two years later before the Canadian 
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government agreed that if the United States 
would approve the necessary treaty, it would 
go along. The treaty was signed in Washing- 
ton in 1932 and President Hoover immedi- 
ately submitted it to the Senate for its 
approval. 

On their journey back to Canada, the 
prime minister, the Canadian minister to 
Washington and MacNider were awarded 
honorary Doctor of Law degrees by Syra- 
cuse University. With the big mission com- 
pleted the MacNiders returned home. The 
seaway treaty, however, ran into rough 
weather in the Senate. It was not until 1953 
when Canada threatened to complete the 
waterway as an all-Canadian project that 
Congress finally agreed to go along. 

WORLD WAR II 


At the American Legion's national con- 
vention at Milwaukee in 1941, less than two 
months before Pearl Harbor, the convention 
had before it a resolution endorsing a na- 
tional policy of “all aid short of war,” which 
MacNider indicted as “national hypocrisy.” 

MacNider told his fellow Legionnaires: 

“I want this convention to have the guts 
to say what it means. If this is our war, let's 
go in. If it isn’t our war, let’s stay out. 

“I hope I never hear again that we are 
cringing behind the British Navy while some- 
body else is fighting our war. The President 
should ask Congress for a declaration of war. 
If Congress thinks that the proper course, it 
can declare war. Then you and I will march 
out again to lick the enemies of our country.” 

When the call came a few weeks later with 
the attack on Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941, 
MacNider marched. He immediately wired 
President Roosevelt, offering his services. He 
was ordered to Australia with the first con- 
1 7 shipping out of New Tork Jan. 23, 
1942. 

MaclNider's first task was to direct recep- 
tion of shipping bringing troops and material 
for the Southwest Pacific Operations. Upon 
Gen. MacArthur's arrival from the Philip- 
pines, MacNider was promoted to brigadier 
general and assigned to command the first 
American infantry contingents, whose job 
it was to drive the Japs out of New Guinea. 
These contingents were the 126th, 127th and 
128th Regiments of the 32nd Division. 


JUNGLE FIGHTER 


In September 1942, MacNider commanded 
the 128th Task Force in the first airborne 
troop movement, flown across the New 
Guinea mountains to Wanigela. With little 
equipment the outfit marched and fought 
for weeks through the jungle and swamps in 
searing tropical heat to take part in the 
Buna campaign. 

Landing in luggers three miles from Buna, 
the 128th hit the Japs at Endaidere on Nov. 
18. On the third day of the American advance 
some thousands of yards from its objective, 
MacNider, up in the forefront of the attack 
to encourage and steady the troops, caught 
some 11 fragments of a Japanese grenade. 
This made him the first American general 
officer to be wounded in combat in World 
War II. 

He turned over his command when doctors 
ordered him flown to Brisbane on the Aus- 
tralian mainland for operations and hospi- 
talization. 

While recovering he was given administra- 
tive assignments which made him unhappy. 
He was then stationed at Port Moresby and 
Milne Bay in New Guinea, in charge of the 
Combined Operations Service Command, 
acting as the first designated co-ordinator of 
the Australian and American forces in the 
allocation of shipping and supplies. 

His opportunity to go with combat troops 
C 

t as Deputy Commander, 
188 States Forces in the Admiralties, and 
attached to the 1st Cavalry Division. 

He was second in command over the 50,000 
Army and Navy, engineer and construction 
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troops whose job it was to drive out the 
Jap garrison and establish a naval and air 
base on Los Negros and Manus Islands. 


WOUNDED AGAIN 


By this time a tiny fragment of the grenade 
that had lodged in his eye at the time he was 
wounded began to give him trouble, flaring 
into infection. He was rushed to New York 
for a series of operations. Still bandaged, he 
fiew to the Pacific coast with his mother, wife 
and youngest son to wish Godspeed to his 
second son, Jack, who a Marine of 17, was 
being shipped to Hawaii. 

Tom, the eldest son, an air cadet at 18, 
joined them on furlough from his California 
station. Angus on his 17th birthday, joined 
the Navy and went into training at Great 
Lakes while his father flew back to Australia. 
The time was August 1944, 

MacNider was immediately given command 
of the 158th Regimental Combat Team, then 
stationed in Noemfoor Island, Dutch Guinea. 
The Combat Team was larger than a division 
with its 30,000 men, who not only did the 
fighting but also handled the supplies. He 
also was in command of the 503rd Paratroop 
Regiment. 

Jan. 11, 1945, the outfit stormed ashore 
in what was Gen. MacNider’s first participa- 
tion in an assault landing from the sea. The 
assault was on Mabiloa, on Lingayen Gulf, 
on the west shore of Luzon, the big island of 
the Philippines which had remained in the 
hands of the Japanese since the fall of 
Bataan. 

The Bushmasters, as the Combat Team 
was called, got the worst of the fighting, be- 
ing on the left fank of Gen. Walter Krue- 
ger's 6th Army, hottest sector of the cam- 
paign. MacNider’s forces, now augmented by 
two additional Infantry regiments, fought 
its way over the mountainous ranges inland, 
securing the west Luzon coast against the 
Japanese forces, now withdrawing to the 
north. 

The Bushmasters later ranged across Luzon 
to capture the important seaports of Batan- 
gas and Legaspi and to clean up the strategic 
Bicol Peninsula. 

DISDAINED FOXHOLE 

During the campaign the GI's often saw 
Gen. MacNider up front, driving his own 
jeep, disdaining foxholes when the going was 
rough and frequently leaving his aide be- 
55 because he didn’t want anyone to get 

urt.” 

To other officers, this utter disdain of dan- 
ger was a constant cause of concern. They 
told about the time the men dashed for fox- 
holes during the bombardment and left a 
whining dog with him in his headquarters 
building. “Somebody come and get this dog,” 
2 yelled. “I can’t sleep with him howling in 

ere.’ 

On June 30, 1945, the Luzon campaign and 
with it the Bicol operation was officially ter- 
minated. With the Philippines in American 
hands, the 158th began training for the 
D-2 landings on the southern islands of Ja- 
pan. In addition, MacNider forces were 
charged with the creation and training of a 
full brigade of Philippine infantry to be re- 
cruited from the scattered guerrilla troops. 

VJ-Day came in August with the result 
that all these projects were discontinued. 
MacNider was flown to Japan to make ar- 
rangements for the newly assigned occupa- 
tion area for his troops close to the great 
shrine of Nikko. 

MacNider spent a brief period in occupied 
Japan, after which he arrived home the lat- 
ter part of October. With him was his son, 
Jack, who fought with the 5th Marines on 
Iwo Jima. They had met in Japan as the 
American armies converged for the occupa- 
tion. 

Released to inactive duty Feb. 8, 1946, Gen. 
MacNider on the following Aug. 19 became 
the commanding general of the 103rd In- 
fantry Division of the Reserves and on 
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March 31, 1949, was promoted to major gen- 
eral. His retirement came on his 62nd birth- 
day, Oct. 2, 1951. 

At this last encampment at Camp McCoy, 
Wis., in the summer of 1951, the genera] told 
his men: 

“Old soldiers never die, but all the young 
ones wish they would.” 

Aug. 8, 1956, President Eisenhower signed 
@ congressional measure that advanced him 
from major general to lieutenant general. 
It was the first time that an officer in the 
reserves had achieved a higher rank than 
major general, 

The general now devoted his time and 
energies to the job of remodeling and en- 
larging the Northwestern States Portland 
Cement Co., of which he was president and 
general manager, and to many other duties 
connected with private and public interests. 
He was a trustee of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Co. of Iowa. 

In the spring of 1946 he was elected an 
overseer of Harvard College and the next half 
dozen years he served as chairman of the 
university’s geological and military affairs, 
MacNider served as honorary chairman of 
the committees in charge of Mason City’s 
centennial celebration in 1953. 

In the spring of 1962 another honor came 
to the general. He was given an Honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree at Simpson College, 
Indianola, the only Iowa institution to be- 
stow this honor upon him. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Feb. 18, 1968] 


GENERAL MACNIDER—THE LATER YEARS 


(Nore.—Register writer James Flansburg 
spent several days with Hanford MacNider 
in the summer of 1965. His account of Mac- 
Nider in his later years touches on the warm 
and nostalgic traits of a great Iowan and 
great American.) 


(By James Flansburg) 


The general—as everyone called him re- 
minded one of a very-proper Bostonian, who 
could cuss like a sergeant. 

He had little time for small talk, but when 
he described his boyhood in Mason City his 
ramrod carriage became straighter, his blue 
eyes flashed and his rumbling voice made 
him seem no more than 30. 

His long list of military decorations showed 
a zest for fighting. Where had it come from? 

“I don't like fighting,” he said, and then 
paused to light a Fatima cigarette, the brand 
he began smoking when he was on the Mexi- 
can border in 1915. 

“But I suppose it had something to do 
with when the youngsters from the south 
side—where the railroad shops were—de- 
cided to fight, they hunted up the banker's 
son.“ 

It was from Mason City, “where we had 
a small Balkan war every night,” that young 
MacNider was sent east to prep school and 
then to Harvard, where he finished in three 
years but stayed on a year to take his de- 
gree with the class of 1911. 

His companions there were John Reed, 
who later became one of the heroes of the 
Russian revolution, and Waldo Peirce, who 
became a prominent artist. If he knew Wal- 
ter Lippmann of that class of 1910, he never 
volunteered it. Had he had asked he no doubt 
would have called Lippmann “that red fel- 
low.” 

General MacNider’s political views are re- 
flected when he talked about his friend, Re- 
publican Henry Cabot Lodge, taking a post 
with the Johnson administration: 

I've told Cabot several times he ought to 
give up this play-acting and run as a Dem- 
ocrat.” 

Although he served in several high govern- 
ment posts, and was quite influential, he 
contended that he didn’t like politics: “I 
can’t compromise with these people.” 

His views were sharp. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was a major on the staff of Assistant 
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Secretary of War MacNider: “He was one 
hell of a nice guy and a genius for getting 
people to work together.” 

He was assistant secretary under President 
Calvin Coolidge: “Silent Cal, hell, he’d talk 
your leg off once he was sure you didn’t want 
anything.” 

As a businessman, MacNider increased the 
family’s holdings several times—probably at 
least $10 milllon—and he and Mrs. MacNider, 
during the summers in Mason City, lived in 
a style that recalls the 1890's. 

They did close 27 of the 50 rooms of the 
family home, Indianhead, but it still took 
a substantial staff to run it. 

One sunny morning, in his pajamas, dress- 
ing robe and lap robe, he greeted a guest 
at Indianhead, 

“I look like General Grant writing his 
memoirs,” he said. 

He delighted in joking about himself. His 
impression of himself on a television inter- 
view (where in 40 minutes only two “hells” 
slipped in): “I looked like a newly un- 
wrapped mummy, Rameses the Second.” 

His serious moments commanded atten- 
tion. Once, over his pre-luncheon glass of 
Irish stout, he said: “No, I won’t let them 
hunt pheasants on my land. I hate killing.” 

No one at the table—at the Euchre and 
Cycle Club on the top floor of the Hotel 
Hanford—could think of anything to say. 
“I hate war,” added the general after about 
a minute's silence. 

In later years, Mrs. MacNider planned his 
day. He liked it and he smiled warmly when 
she jumped into one conversation: “Do you 
remember when we used to have liquor per- 
mit books to buy liquor? she asked. “Well, 
I've never had a drink in my life, but I had 
to do the buying because he was afraid his 
mother would see him coming out of the 
liquor store.” 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Feb. 20, 1968] 


Gen. Hanrorp MacNiver 


Gen. Hanford MacNider of Mason City, who 
died at 78 in Florida last weekend, was one 
of Iowa’s most distinguished citizens, as 
businessman, soldier and diplomat. He was 
best known and will be best remembered for 
his exploits as a solider in both world wars. 

He was one of the most decorated heroes 
of World War I, with medals for bravery from 
several allied countries as well as a chestful 
from his own nation. His fame as a soldier 
and his leadership ability led to his election 
as national commander of the American 
Legion in 1921. He was prominent in the 
leadership of the American Legion during the 
years of its greatest political strength be- 
tween the great wars. 

General MacNider was an important figure 
in the Republican party, and he was a serious 
candidate for the nomination for vice-presi- 
dent in 1932. He had been assistant secretary 
of war in the Coolidge Administration from 
1925 to 1928 and minister to Canada in the 
Hoover Administration. 

The general also was a national leader in 
business circles. He organized and managed 
the Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
and was instrumental in setting up one of 
the Nation’s large bank holding companies, 
the Northwest Bancorporation. 

Still, it was as a military figure that he 
made his mark in history. Ray Murphy, a 
former Iowan and himself a former national 
commander of the American Legion, said he 
considered MacNider “the greatest citizen 
soldier in the history of the United States.” 
This is not mere comradely hyperbole. Gen- 
eral MacNider was in a class by himself as a 
part-time army officer. This is saying a lot 
in a country which always has depended 
upon the citizen militia and reserve officers 
to provide the bulk of its armed forces in 
time of war. 

Although he was in his fifties when the 
U.S. entered World War IT, MacNider insisted 
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upon getting into the thick of the fighting 
in the southwest Pacific. He was a front-line 
battle commander, and a cracking good one, 
too. He could well have rested on his honors 
from World War I or have put his talents to 
use in less hazardous ways. 

Iowans will long honor his memory. 


“MAKE NO MISTAKE, AMERICA IS 
FIGHTING FOR US”—ARTICLE BY 
BERNARD LEVIN, OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
February 26 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, the lead editorial is entitled 
“Make No Mistake, America Is Fighting 
for Us,” and is a reprint of an article by 
Bernard Levin, widely known writer and 
TV commentator in Great Britain, re- 
produced from the London Daily Mail of 
February 1, 1968. 

If there is anyone who has any doubts 
about the reason why the United States 
should be supported in its position in the 
Vietnam war, he ought to read this arti- 
cle by one of our neighbors across the At- 
lantic Ocean. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Make No MISTAKE, AMERICA IS FIGHTING 
ror Us“ 
(By Bernard Levin) 

I spent yesterday evening at the opera 
(Wagner, of course). You, I dare say, spent it 
helping your children with their homework, 
or watching television, or learning the piano, 
or reading a book. 

A lot of Americans and South Vietnamese, 
however, spent it dying. Strange to relate 
(and I imagine that many of them would 
find it as strange as anyone), they spent it 
dying so that you can go on watching tele- 
vision, learning the piano, reading books and 
helping the children with their homework, 
and so that I can go on listening to Wagner. 

I don’t know about you, but I am grateful, 
and will now say why. A battle was launched 
in Vietnam on Tuesday, in which bands of 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong swept 
through South Vietnamese towns, killing 
and pillaging, while others launched a major 
offensive against the American base at Khe 
Sanh. 

It is not, I believe, too fanciful to describe 
the battle as potentially one of the major 
turning-points of civilisation, and to think 
of General Westmoreland and his men in the 
way that, with the perspective of history to 
aid us, we think of Leonidas and the Spar- 
tans at Thermopylae, John Sobieski facing 
the Turks at the gates of Vienna, or Lord 
Dowding and Fighter Command in the Bat- 
tle of Britain. For each of those battles 
changed the face of the world for the better; 
or rather, prevented others from changing it 
for the worse. 

And so it may be at this moment in Viet- 
nam. The war there is confused and horrible; 
its aims blurred, its methods savage, its cost 
in innocent blood uncountable. 

But if it is lost, if the Americans finally 
get tired of doing the world’s work for noth- 
ing but the world’s abuse, if South Vietnam 
is left to its fate, then what will follow is not 
merely the piecemeal engulfing of the rest of 
South-East Asia. What will follow, as surely 
as Austria followed the Rhineland, and 
Czechoslovakia followed Austria, and Poland 
followed Czechoslovakia, and six years of 
world war followed Poland, is a nuclear con- 
frontation on a global scale between the 
forces at present engaged in one tiny corner 
of the globe. 

And that, in the end, is why my Wagner 
and your children are at stake this day in “a 
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far-off country of which we know nothing.” 
The Americans are not fighting the war 
there so that Saigon racketeers can grow fat 
on black market profits; indeed, they are 
only secondarily fighting it so that Saigon 
may stay free long enough for a society to 
grow up there that will be strong enough to 
dispense with the racketeers. 

They are not even there because if they 
leave they will one day be digging gun em- 
placements in California, as the Australians 
will be digging them round Darwin. 

They are there because they know that, 
where aggression is concerned, the appetite 
doth grow by what it feeds on; and because 
they therefore know that, however great the 
price of the war in Vietnam, it is still less 
than would be the price of the war we will all 
one day have to fight elsewhere if it is lost. 

The Americans and the South Vietnamese 
are not alone in knowing this. The Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders know it; the Thai- 
landers know it; the South Koreans know it; 
the Filipinos know it. But in this country, it 
seems, we do not know it, 

Well, it is time we did. And the battle now 
going on in Vietnam is as good a time to find 
out as we shall ever have, On this battle, the 
Communist forces have staked a great deal; 
for some time now they have been promising 
their increasingly disillusioned troops that 
one last push will see victory—if not mili- 
tary victory, then “victory-by-coalition.” 

The Communist strategy in Vietnam is to 
inflict such a major reverse on the Americans 
and South Vietnamese that they will be des- 
perate to make peace even at the price of an 
agreement that gives the Communists a share 
in the Government of South Vietnam, with 
the full take-over following a few months 
later. 

I do not think that the American resolve 
will crack, But a word of thanks and admira- 
tion from Britain may help to show America 
that her resolve is recognised for what it is— 
a resolve to hold the front for civilisation, by 
convincing those who would destroy it that 
they are not going to succeed in doing so. 

I would prefer our thanks to come from 
our Government. Unfortunately, it won't. Nor 
will it even come from our Opposition. So it 
has to come from us—from those of us who 

the connection between what the 
Americans are doing in South Vietnam and 
what we like to do with our evenings in 
Britain. 

We are not, I believe, all that few. But few 
or many, let me now say on behalf of us all, 
to the Americans and South Vietnamese and 
their allies, even now fighting and dying in 
Vietnam: 

“Our words may be useless, but they are all 
we have to offer. We understand why you are 
there, and know that your cause is ours too. 
And we thank you.” 


IOWA MISSIONARIES DODGE 
SHELLS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, much has 
been written on the grand strategy, the 
big battles being waged in South Viet- 


nam. 

Too little has been written on the face- 
less little guy, the soldier who is carry- 
ing the burden of the fighting in that 
far-off nation. 

Ernie Zaugg, a special correspondent 
for the Des Moines Register, is one of 
those who knows the burdens of the av- 
erage soldier. Each week he attempts to 
bring to the readers of the Register what 
this soldier is going through in Vietnam. 

His article in the Sunday Register of 
February 18 is an example of his report- 
ing, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, entitled. Iowa Missionaries 
Dodge Shells,” be placed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Iowa MISSIONARIES DODGE SHELLS 
(By Ernie Zaugg) 

Hur, VretNaAM.—I met Pfc. Jim Glynn, 
whose father has a farm near Anita, Ia., in 
the garden of the chief of the province which 
had becomie the headquarters of the 2nd Bat- 
talion 5th Regiment of the United States 
Marines. 

With his 106-millimeter recoilless rifle he 
made picturesque ruins of many buildings, 
punching holes in their sides and routing out 
the Viet Cong, who have a great fear of this 
formidable weapon. 

Any American who sees these Marines 
street fighting in Hue, must be filled with 
pride. They are mere boys with hardly a 
fluff on their chin. 

They could be working as clerks in a bank, 
in the stacks of a library or behind a soda 
fountain, but they fight from street to street 
with the stoic toughness of veterans and not 
rarely with a sort of grim humor. 

I met S/Sgt. Eugene Martin, 216 S. Birch- 
wood ave., Davenport, Ia., at the chopper pad 
in the center of our perimeter in Hue. 

He was there by accident, having accom- 
panied some tanks alone Route 1 to embark 
them for the DMZ from the river point. 

He got into the midst of the battle and had 
to fight his way into Hue and stay there to 
help out. 

On Feb. 5 there were reported seven 
wounded Marines in Hue, but conditions for 
fiying were so wretched that only volunteer 
Pilots could go to get them. 

Capt. Ernest Kun, who had a football 
scholarship at Iowa State and was graduated 
in 1965, went. 

He was guided in by radar. The radar scope 
could even spot the buildings around their 
landing zone. 

It was 9 p.m., pitch dark and foggy. 

Three times they came down in the area 
of the landing zone, but without seeing it. 
Fifty-caliber enemy fire came their way and 
one round knocked a hole in the roof after 
glancing off the machine-gun. 

The fourth time they made it, but were 
lower than the buildings around the landing 
zone and had to hop over them. They rescued 
17 wounded Marines instead of seven. Half 
of them would not have lived out the night. 

The complicated machinery which made 
this feat possible is incomprehensible to the 
layman, but not to Cpl. Bill Moore, 503 West 
Monroe st., Fairfield, Ia., who keeps it work- 
ing. 
His field is Avionics Radio Communication. 
The method of approaching Hue is called 
Ground Control Approach with radar vector. 

ROOSEVELT GRADUATE 

Capt. Michael Montgomery, a graduate of 
Des Moines Roosevelt High with a B.A. in 
American history from Iowa State University 
(class of 1964), has made much progress in 
the mysteries of this political-social war. 

He is in charge of selecting and training 
defectors from the Viet Cong as scouts for 
the Marines. They are called Kit Carson 
scouts. He has 96 of them. 

Twenty of his scouts were with their fam- 
ilies in Hue when the Viet Cong struck on 
Jan. 30, the beginning of the Vietnamese New 
Year holiday, Tet. 

Our chief instrument for grappling with 
the social-political side of the war is a State 
Department agency called CORDS (Civil Of- 
ae sont Revolutionary Development Sup- 
port). 

Its job is to help the Vietnamese govern- 
ment help the people in agriculture, political 
instruction, administration, refugee prob- 
lems, employment and the many other ways 
in which a government serves the people. 

Mr, and Mrs, Harlan Hochstettler, spon- 
sored by Protestant Church groups in the 
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states and working with CORDS, were ad- 
visers at a Vocational Training Center for 
refugees in Hue. 

Harlan Hochstettler graduated from the 
Iowa Mennonite High near Kalona, Ia., where 
his mother lives. 

The Hochstettlers and five other idealistic 
young Americans, Mennonites and Lutherans, 
who worked at the same institute were living 
in a house a mile from our military com- 
pound in Hue when the Viet Cong attacked. 

For some reason the Viet Cong did not try 
to enter their house at all, though they must 
have known of them as there were American 
cars parked in front of the house. 


ANXIOUS DAYS 


These beleaguered refugee workers from 
Iowa and Pennsylvania had anxious days. 
They rationed their food and did their best 
to occupy their minds and came out of it all 
right. When troops of the 2nd battalion 5th 
regiment finally arrived and drove the Viet 
Cong away, they were happy. 

I met them at the pier on the River of 
Perfumes waiting for an LCU cargo craft to 
take them down the river. 

Though badly shaken, these idealistic and 
religious young people, who might be paci- 
fists and non-participants in ordinary war- 
fare, are dedicated to their humane work of 
teaching and helping, which is so important 
in this kind of a war. 

A few mortar rounds plunked near our gun 
boats on the river and wild sniper rounds 
came zipping into the landing zone area and 
we all took cover, Mrs. Hochstettler under 
a water buffalo, an iron tank on wheels used 
for drink water. 


SP4C. MARK A. WHITE RECEIVES 
DEFENDER OF FREEDOM AWARD 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, last week, 
Sp4c, Mark A. White, of Creston, Iowa, 
received the top award in the “Letters 
From Armed Forces Personnel” category 
of the Freedoms Foundation. 

This is a singular award, presented for 
an expression of faith in the United 
States. 

Specialist White knows the meaning of 
America as he so well spelled it out in a 
letter to his parents. 

I know I’m young— 


He wrote— 


too young even to vote for my ultimate com- 
mander-in-chief, but Mom, how old must a 
guy be before he can realize the importance 
of freedom, patriotism and trust? It’s not an 
Army of youth-blinded teenagers over here 
but rather a force body of men, striving for 
what we believe in and wish to perpetuate 
for our future wives and children. 


I think his letter merits attention, 
especially in these days when patriotism 
is being questioned so strongly. I ask 
unanimous consent that Specialist 
White's letter be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM: My HERITAGE, My RESPONSIBILITY 

Dearest Mom anv Dap: Well, here I sit 
with finally a minute I’ve stolen just for 
you. I have some pretty important things 
that need to be done but I felt your letter 
definitely required a prompt answer. It's good 
to receive your letters—it happens so infre- 
quently—with mail all messed up—but I was 
pretty upset after reading this one. 

Mom, I must explain this war to you so 
maybe you can understand why I’m here. I 
think Dad realizes the importance of my 
being here, having faced a similar situation 
twenty-four years ago. I know I’m young, too 
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young even to vote for my ultimate com- 
mander-in-chief, but Mom, how old must a 
guy be before he can realize the importance 
of freedom, patriotism, and trust? It’s not 
an Army of youth-blinded, teenagers over 
here but rather a force body of men, striv- 
ing for what we believe in and wish to per- 
petuate for our future wives and children. 

When you are faced with the hunger-dulled 
eyes and pencil-thin limbs of mere babies, 
enslaved to a life predestined to submedi- 
ocrity under dictatorship and strife, suddenly 
your eyes are opened and you can really ap- 
preciate your own childhood, Along with the 
broad tree-lined avenues, the glittering blink- 
ing lights of towns of home, there’s a basic 
core on which our American society is 
founded and rises high among the nations of 
the world. Freedom, opportunity, trust, and 
yes, even love for our fellow men makes our 
United States truly united. Through the now 
riot-torn sections of towns flows a demand 
for change and improvement which will fol- 
low, for ours is an ever progressing society, 
striving towards a more complete union. 

I guess maybe, Mom, this will help you to 
understand that I’ve changed and aged just 
a little. Although my hair isn’t streaked with 
gray yet, my eyes have peered into the root 
of existence and my thoughts matured. I 
can now fully appreciate a big green yard 
full of swings and toys better than any 
eight or ten year old kid. Yet I'll stand up 
and speak my mind and vote as a true adult 
when the time arrives, And I can thank 
the Lord for giving me the opportunity to 
learn this lesson while I'm young enough 
to do something about retaining our way 
of life, 

Don’t feel badly, folks, worrying does noth- 
ing to help me. All you can really do for me 
is be good citizens and combat the pres- 
sures that attack our country from within. 
If our unity is destroyed, our nation is de- 
stroyed. 

I must close now—the sergeant has told 
us to pack our gear to move, I don’t know 
when or where I'll have the chance to re- 
ceive another of your letters, or answer if 
I do, but keep writing and keep the faith. 
Mom. That's what I ask of you. No matter 
what happens now, your baby will never 
come home again. 

Your loving son, 
Mark ALAN. 


WHAT CHEER, IOWA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a few 
years ago, on the Senate floor, I asked 
the question: “What ever happened to 
Saturday night?” 

The purpose was to remind people 
that, in this age of urbanization, this era 
of space, we could not afford to ignore or 
overlook the small town, from which has 
come the greatness which is America’s. 

I said the small town still has a place 
in this Nation despite the continued em- 
phasis on “bigness.” I hoped that we, as 
a nation, would remember and seek, 
where possible, to return to the small 
town atmosphere, where the “Saturday 
night” was a time to renew and reex- 
amine our sense of values, an opportunity 
to strengthen our knowledge and trust 
of our neighbor. 

It was my contention that if this 
could be regained, even in a small way, 
the mistrust which pervades this modern 
age will also become a thing of the past. 

I also noted that there are small towns 
which defy the notion that they should 
not exist. 

Such a town is What Cheer, Iowa. 
While the population is small—only 956— 
the town has no intention of dying. And 
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there are many such towns not only in 
Iowa but across the Nation. 

The story of What Cheer is the story 
of many others. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the February 18 picture maga- 
zine section of the Des Moines Sunday 
Register be placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT CHEER (POPULATION 956) SWINGS AGAIN 
(By Oneita Fisher) 


Several nationally known big name bands 
have played the What Cheer opera house in 
the last 14 months. Guy Lombardo has been 
there twice; Sammy Kaye, Wayne King, Jan 
Garber and Fred Waring have entertained 
standing room only crowds. The Old Gold 
Singers, Penn College Players, country music 
and variety programs have packed the house. 

Why? 

Fred Waring put it into words for William 
Wagner, Des Moines architect who supervises 
restoration work on the 74-year-old building. 
Fred said, “Thousands of people have ap- 
peared on this stage. Something of their per- 
formances lingers here. There’s a warm feel- 
ing of being with your audience that I’ve 
never known in any other place,” 

Waring must haye meant every word; his 
Pennsylvanians played the longest concert 
in their career—half an hour beyond the 
10:30 finish announced in the programs. As 
for that warm feeling, Sammy Kaye will 
vouch for it. Kaye’s band played What Cheer 
July 4, 1966. The building is not yet air-con- 
ditioned but dauntless opera house boosters 
found a large fan in the basement and set 
it to play over tubs full of ice. When you 
entered the auditorium, it seemed pleasantly 
cool. In the end, it wasn't the heat that made 
the evening one to remember; it was the hu- 
midity. But the band played on. 


BECAUSE THERE WERE TOO MANY PETERSBURGHS 


That’s the story of What Cheer’s Masonic 
Opera House, and of the community as a 
whole. Five major fires and at least eight de- 
structive floods have hit the town. The first 
big fire, in 1890, took 28 homes and 20 busi- 
ness places. While the ruins still smoldered, 
desks were set up in undamaged stores where 
accounts receivable could be paid to the 
burned-out merchants. 

In 1876, “Doc” Thomas watched flooded 
Coal Creek carry his grocery store down- 
stream. When the next flood came two years 
later, Doc opened the doors and let the water 
flow through. 

That’s What Cheer. Unsinkable. 

Few of Iowa’s small towns are historically 
more interesting than What Cheer, popula- 
tion 956. The first settlers staked claims 
along exposed coal banks, including one Peter 
Britton who came from England in 1855. 
Pioneers crossing the prairies sometimes 
came upon a signpost pointing “To the Coal 
Banks,” the site of Peter Britton’s shanty 
settlement. It came to be known as Peters- 
burgh, later, What Cheer, because Joseph 
Andrews, another pioneer, said there already 
were too many Petersburghs. 

“What Cheer” derives from an old form 
of English greeting used much as we ask, 
“How are you?” Many early arrivals were 
miners from the British Isles, giving credence 
to the origin. 

With a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
coal and an insatiable demand, mining be- 
came big business for What Cheer. In 1882, 
slope, shaft and strip mines in Keokuk 
County produced 16.3 per cent of the coal 
mined in Iowa. 

An estimated 1,000 men were employed; the 
payroll was $80,000 to $100,000 every two 
weeks, and most of it was spent in What 
Cheer, Seventy to 100 mines of varying sizes 
have operated in the area, mines with ro- 
mantie sounding names like Rosetta, Klon- 
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dike, Little Star and Black Diamond. On 
the other side of the track were the Soup- 
bone, across from the slaughterhouse, and 
the Pity Me, where men often were laid off 
because of flooded pits. 


THE “BUMBLE BEE” AND “PUNKIN VINE” 


Eight mining camps around What Cheer 
brought the trading area population to 7,000 
or more. The camps were often company 
owned, cheerless places laid out along cinder 
paths. As many as 20 saloons provided 
“cheer.” Beer came to the railroad icehouses 
in carload lots. Families locked their doors 
so men wouldn’t enter the wrong box-like 
house on the way home at night. 

Trains puffed and rumbled through town 
day and night. The Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern (BCR&N) came to What Cheer 
in 1879-80. The North Western built a wind- 
ing branch from Belle Plaine, known as the 
“Punkin Vine.” The Rock Island’s “Bumble 
Bee” carried passengers. 

In 1958, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorized abandonment of the one 
remaining stretch of North Western line. 
After the last string of empties pulled out, 
a rail was removed from the track signifying 
official abandonment. 

A plentiful supply of fuel and water plus 
excellent rail service made What Cheer a 
center for more than 50 manufact en- 
terprises, producing everything from bicycles 
to wagons, clay products to wood stoves. 
(Ceramic pieces made by the late John Nel- 
son are becoming collectors’ items.) Other 
products include buttons, cigars, hobnail 
shoes and strawberry jam, the forerunner of 
corncob jelly. There was a brewery, but tem- 
perance drinks also were bottled in What 
Cheer, including “pop” so deliciously red it 
was hard to wash off children’s faces. 

The midwest’s largest clay pit was at What 
Cheer but the area was mainly agricultural. 
Early day milkmaids could hear miners’ picks 
hacking away coal under the barns. 

The town’s first opera house burned in 
1890. Three years later, the Masonic Lodge 
built a three-story brick structure with a 
theater seating 800, and a third floor hall. 
Nationally known repertoire companies often 
came to What Cheer a few weeks after they 
appeared on Broadway. Names on old play- 
bills. included Weber & Fields, the Cherry 
Sisters, and the Crowe Sisters; local girls who 
became famous. 

STAGE WAS TOO SMALL FOR CHARIOT RACE 

When John Phillip Sousa’s band played, it 
overflowed the stage and out the rear en- 
trance. The opera house managers tried to 
get “Ben Hur” but the advance man said the 
stage was too small for the chariot race. 

The “Boston Belles” were turned away be- 
cause, to quote an early editor, “The beauty 
and enticing qualities of these rare speci- 
mens of feminine extracts of Mother Eve 
might cause rare disappointments or broken 
hearts among our young men.” 

Miners often reserved seats in the balcony 
on a year-round basis and the clattering ap- 
plause of their stomping hob-nailed boots 
literally made the rafters ring. 

Graduation exercises were held in the 
opera house. One young girl graduate, now 
busy with restoration work, noticed that her 
mother cried all through the program. She 
learned later that a coal cinder caused the 
tears to flow. Carl Draegert, also on the 
committee, came to see his first movie, “The 
Birth of a Nation.” He came on the train 
from Thornburg, five miles away. 

THERE WAS SOMETHING ABOUT THE PLACE 

The old opera house was slated for de- 
struction when What Cheer prepared to ob- 
serve its centennial as an incorporated town, 
in 1965. People thought it would be nice to 
keep the building intact until after the cele- 
bration, at least. A farmer named Lee Coul- 
ton headed a group of citizens who stopped 
the “headache ball” and prevented the opera 


house from being razed. A door-to-door can- 
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vass of the town resulted in enough money, 
and interest, to pay off the contractor who 
wanted the old bricks, and to start the cry 
“Save the Opera House.” 

The year of the opera was long past. The 
interior had been remodeled to house a movie 
theater which closed 15 years ago. But, as 
Fred Waring said, there was something about 
the place that wouldn’t submit quietly to 
the wrecker’s ball. Things like the beauti- 
fully curved “horseshoe” of the balcony; in- 
credible acoustics, and memorabilia like the 
old reserved seat ticket board, and a “Quo 
Vadis” poster. 

The What Cheer Opera House non-profit 
organization was formed and went to work. 
Countless hours of labor have been donated. 
“Big name” band leaders responded to per- 
sonal appeals. Guy Lombardo was the first to 
come; he passed the word to others. They 
didn’t believe a grass roots theater could be 
that good. One said he'd lose money coming 
to What Cheer. . . . but that is the fun of 
being a millionaire.” As for the audience, it 
clapped until its hands hurt. But there aren’t 
any theater parties after the performances. 
“By then, we're all worn out.” 

The first time Guy Lombardo and his 
Royal Canadians appeared, there were no 
curtains for the stage, and the audience 
watched the band getting set up. Now, there 
are lush red velvet curtains and a gold-col- 
ored, fire-proof cyclorama. Spindles around 
the horseshoe curve of the balcony have been 
Teplaced and antiqued with some of the 70 
gallons of gold and ivory paint used on the 
interior. An 85-year-old chandelier hangs 
from the ceiling and people dug into their 
attics and found old crystal shades for the 
light fixtures. (What Cheer’s first electric 
light plant was built in 1890. It closed down 
at midnight, except on dance nights.) 

The red brick exterior needs sand-blasting 
and some repointing, but the grand old lady 
is in surprisingly good shape. Stringers of 
ponderosa pine are 40 feet long, and as solid 
as the day they arrived from Oregon in 1893. 

The future looks bright for the What 
Cheer Opera House, They’re talking about 
getting Roger Williams and Tennessee Ernie 
Ford, maybe even Meredith Willson and 
Liberace. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the so-called 
open housing amendment. 

T believe that when the American peo- 
ple are made aware of the full impact 
and effect of this vicious legislation that 
overwhelming opposition to it will be ex- 
pressed to Members of Congress, 

In my judgment, in order to make a 
proper appraisal of the desirability of a 
so-called open housing law, it is neces- 
sary to look at the “big picture.” 

A reading of the hearings conducted 
on S. 1358 by the Subcommittee on 
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Housing and Urban Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate, and a study of the remarks made 
during these debates by proponents of 
this legislation, clearly show that the en- 
actment of this bill is merely the first 
necessary step in a far-ranging plan to 
rearrange housing patterns in this coun- 
try by means of Federal Government 
coercion, or the familiar carrot-stick“ 
approach. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
proponents of these schemes state that 
the enactment of a so-called open hous- 
ing law is the first compelling and nec- 
essary step that must be taken before 
the other parts of their plan can be put 
into effect. Thus, if the open housing bill 
is killed, then the other portions of this 
“master plan” cannot be put into opera- 


on. 

The stated overall purpose of this 
“master plan” is the dispersal of the 
ghetto. 

It is acknowledged, however, by the 
supporters of this legislation that its 
enactment will barely begin to do the 
job, and that then other measures must 
be taken. For instance, the chief sponsor 
of this amendment, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpate], made this statement in in- 
troducing the amendment on February 
6, 1968: 

Outlawing discrimination in the sale or 
renting of housing will not free those trapped 
in ghetto squalor, but it is an absolutely 


essential first step which must be taken— 
and taken soon. (Page 2274.) 


In discussing the employment prob- 
lems of ghetto residents created by the 
fact that new industry and job oppor- 
tunities in recent years have been pri- 
marily situated in suburban areas, Sen- 
ator MonpDALE made clear what the next 
step” would be: 

Unless they are going to be able to move 
in the suburban communities through the 
elimination of housing discrimination and 
the provision of low- and moderate-cost 
housing, they are going to be deprived of 
many jobs because they will be unable to 
live in the central city and work in the 
suburbs—simply because they cannot afford 


ane cost of transportation. (Pages 2276- 


In the debates on February 7, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrn¢s] explicitly made this 
point: 

Unless non-whites are able to move into 
suburban communities by the elimination 
of housing discrimination, and the provision 
of low- and moderate-cost housing in these 
areas, they are going to continue to be de- 
prived of jobs, no matter how extensive our 
efforts to employ them, (Page 2530.) 


So, we are put on notice that if we 
enact a so-called open housing law, the 
next step will be for the Government to 
remove low-income slum residents to the 
suburbs because, of course, those persons 
cannot afford to pay for the suburban 
housing which the pending legislation 
would “open up.” 

One of the principal witnesses who 
testified in support of S. 1358 before the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs was the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. Secretary Weaver, 
in his testimony, made an even more 
sweeping statement as to the necessity 
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for moving the residents of the central 
core cities out into other areas: 


Let us assume that we do have a program 
of trying to do something to wipe out our 
pockets of poverty, of which large numbers 
are now racial ghettos, If we are going to im- 
prove the quality and the standard of hous- 
ing and the standard of living in these areas, 
the first problem we are going to run into 
is the problem of densities. And in order 
to restore these areas so they will no longer 
be ghettos but will be attractive places—be- 
cause I might say in passing very often they 
are very valuable real estate—one of the 
things you are going to have to do is moye 
some of the people in there out. And you cer- 
tainly are not going to be able to take care 
of the natural increase of population that 
would occur if you are going to have any rea- 
sonable densities, not only from a point of 
view of housing but from a point of view of 
public facilities, schools and other services. 

So that you cannot even talk about re- 
vitalizing the areas of non-white concen- 
tration now without envisioning an equal 
opportunity so that these people can move 
out into other places, as they will have to 
move if you are going to be successful in your 
attack on the ghetto. (Hearings, page 40) 


The issue of whether this “second step” 
of relocation of low-income slum resi- 
dents to suburban areas should be ac- 
complished, poses an immediate question 
to suburban residents throughout the Na- 
tion: “Do you want a potential rioter as 
a neighbor?” 

The posing of this question is not an 
unreasonable expression of irrational 
fear because we have been told by the 
experts that one of the reasons for the 
slum riots of the last three summers is 
that slum residents feel such frustration 
at being an island of poverty surrounded 
by the affluence of middle- and upper- 
class America that their rage explodes 
into violence. 

If this is true, and the experts have 
told us that it is true, then what effect 
would it have upon a low-income slum- 
dweller to place him in a low-income 
housing development located in the mid- 
dle of middle-class or upper-class subur- 
bia? Of course, tensions would immedi- 
ately be created and violence would pre- 
dictably follow. 

I do not believe that the American 
people desire such a drastic alteration in 
living patterns. Many people have gone 
to the suburbs to escape riots and civil 
disorders and I do not think it would be 
fair for us to take a step which would 
lead to the thrusting of these undesir- 
able conditions upon them. 

If anyone doubts that the Government 
would be able to bring about this result 
through the use of its coercive economic 
powers, then I would refer him to a state- 
ment and proposal made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] during the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Affairs. Senator PROXMIRE ad- 
dressed this question to Secretary Wea- 
ver: 

How about a “carrot stick“ approach using 
the power that the Federal Government does 
have to really put the Federal Government 
behind a policy of dispersion so that it would 
be possible for the people who now live in 
the central areas of some of our cities, much 
more possible for them, to move into sub- 
urban areas where the jobs are? 

As you know we have very powerful eco- 
nomic forces in dispersing our industry, and 
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to try and run counter to that and bring 
them back in ıs pretty tough to do. And you 
have addressed yourself to that very well. 

On the other hand, there is an artificial 
attempt and a successful attempt on the 
part of suburbs to exclude minority groups 
and poor people, zoning ordinances of va- 
rious Kinds and various other restrictions. 

And I'm interested in the possibility of 
this kind of a provision. I will just read one 
short quotation from it. 

“No Federal program of grants or loans ad- 
ministered by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development shall be made avail- 
able to any jurisdiction within which an 
adequate amount of decent housing as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is not available for low 
and moderate income persons by reason of 
restrictions in zoning ordinances or building 
codes or other factors within the reasonable 
control of the jurisdiction or the State 
within which the jurisdiction is located.” 
(Hearings, Page 73.) 


Secretary Weaver’s response, in part, 
is very revealing: 

First, as far as the objective is concerned, 
I would be delighted if I had such a tool 
as a part of our activities and administrative 
devices. (Hearings, Page 73) 


This is very similar to the arbitrary 
exercise of power by the Office of Edu- 
cation and HEW to force school systems 
to adopt a racial quota system in the 
public schools by threatening to with- 
hold Federal funds. Many of us are well 
aware of the coercive power which can 
be unfairly used. If you believe that this 
“master plan” for housing patterns and 
ways of living is evil and undesirable, 
then I respectfully submit that you 
should vote against the “first necessary 
step’’—which is this so-called open hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
this portion of my remarks to one of the 
most serious legal and constitutional ob- 
jections to the pending bill, H.R. 2516. 
I hope that these remarks might help to 
clarify the thinking of my fellow Sena- 
tors. 

That paramount legal and constitu- 
tional question is whether section 5 of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
empowers Congress to enact laws pun- 
ishing purely private interference with 
the rights of equal protection of the law, 
due process of the law, and other rights 
granted by section (1) of that amend- 
ment. 

I believe that the inescapable answer 
to this question is “No.” A number of my 
colleagues are of the same opinion, and 
during these debates have discussed this 
question with much scholarly research 
and force of logic. I have previously dis- 
cussed this question during the debates 
on January 25. Among the other Sena- 
tors who have discussed this issue with 
great learning and eloquence are my 
esteemed colleagues the senior Senator 
from North Carolina and the senior 
Senator from South Carolina. I do not 
understand how one can read their re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
during these debates and fail to be con- 
vinced of the soundness of their position. 

I should like to supplement the com- 
ments I have previously made on this 
question, and perhaps clarify this issue. 

The proponents of this legislation seem 
to be certain that section 5 of the 14th 
amendment does authorize Congress to 
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enact laws to punish purely private in- 
terference with rights granted by the 
other provisions of that amendment. 
Their position might be fairly stated as 
follows: 

Until the Supreme Court rendered its de- 
<ision in the case of U.S. v. Guest, 383 U.S. 
745, on March 28, 1966, there was some doubt 
as to whether Section 5 of the 14th Amend- 
ment authorizes Congress to enact laws to 
punish purely private interference with rights 
granted by the other provisions of the 14th 
Amendment, but after the rendition of that 
decision there can be no doubt that Congress 
does possess that power. 


This position of the proponents of the 
bill is implicitly based upon the following 
premises: 

First. Prior to the decision in the Guest 
case, the Supreme Court had never defi- 
nitely decided whether section 5 of the 
14th amendment authorizes Congress to 
enact laws to punish purely private in- 
terference with 14th amendment rights; 

Second. The Supreme Court held in 
its opinion in the Guest case that Con- 
gress had such power, and this holding 
resolved the doubts which had previously 
existed on this question. 

In my judgment, it can be clearly 
demonstrated that both of these premises 
are without basis in law or fact. 

As to the first premise relied on by the 
proponents of this legislation, without 
reviewing in detail the numerous cases 
cited in my speech on this subject on 
January 25, and the speech of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] on 
January 19, and the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], of Jan- 
uary 24, it is clear that the Supreme 
Court has, in fact, addressed itself to this 
specific question in a long line of cases, 
and has definitely decided that section 5 
of the 14th amendment does not confer 
this power upon Congress. 

Among the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in which acts of Congress enacted 
pursuant to section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment attempting to punish purely pri- 
vate interference with 14th amendment 
rights were held to be unconstitutional 
are: United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629, 
The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3. 

The question involved in the case of 
United States against Harris, supra, was 
whether section 5519 of the Revised 
Statutes was constitutional. 

That statute attempted to punish pure- 
ly private interference with rights grant- 
ed by the Constitution of the United 
States, including the right to equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Section 5519 of the 
Revised Statutes provided as follows: 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire or go in disguise upon the 
highway or on the premises of another for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws or of equal 
privileges or immunities under the laws, or 
for the purpose of preventing or hindering 
the constituted authorities of any State or 
Territory from giving or securing to all per- 
sons within such State or Territory the equal 
protection of the laws, each of said persons 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labor, not less 
than six months nor more than six years, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The Court carefully examined the 
question of whether this legislation was 
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authorized by the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments of the Constitution. The 
Court held that none of these amend- 
ments authorized Congress to enact this 
legislation, and held that section 5519 
was unconstitutional. 

In discussing the precise question of 
whether section 5519 was authorized by 
the first and fifth sections of the 14th 
amendment, the Court held as follows: 


It is, however, strenuously insisted that 
the legislation under consideration finds its 
warrant in the first and fifth sections ot 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The first sec- 
tion declares “all ms born or natural- 
ized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside 
No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The fifth section declares “the Congress 
shall have power to enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this amend- 
ment.” 

It is perfectly clear from the language of 
the first section that its purpose also was to 
place a restraint upon the action of the 
States. In Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 
36, it was held by the majority of the court, 
speaking by Mr. Justice Miller, that the ob- 
ject of the second clause of the first section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment was to pro- 
tect from the hostile legislation of the States 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; and this was conceded 
by Mr. Justice Field, who expressed the views 
of the dissenting justices in that case. In 
the same case the court, referring to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, said that “if the 
States do not conform their laws to its re- 
quirements, then by the fifth section of the 
article of amendment Congress was author- 
ized to enforce it by suitable legislation.” 

The purpose and effect of the two sections 
of the Fourteenth Amendment above quoted 
were clearly defined by Mr. Justice Bradley 
in the case of United States v. Cruikshank, 
1 Woods 308, as follows: “It is a guaranty of 
protection against the acts of the State gov- 
ernment itself. It is a guaranty against the 
exertion of arbitrary and tyrannical power 
on the part of the government and legis- 
lature of the State, not a guaranty against 
the commission of individual offenses; and 
the power of Congress, whether express or 
implied, to legislate for the enforcement of 
such a guaranty does not extend to the pass- 
age of laws for the suppression of crime 
within the States. The enforcement of the 
guaranty does not require or authorize Con- 
gress to perform ‘the duty that the guaranty 
itself supposes it to be the duty of the State 
to perform, and which it requires the States 
to perform.’” 

When the cases of United States v. Cruik- 
shank came to this court, the same view 
was taken here. The Chief Justice, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court in that case, 
said: “The Fourteenth Amendment prohib- 
its a State from depriving any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, or from denying to any person the 
equal protection of the laws; but this pro- 
vision does not add anything to the rights 
of one citizen as against another. It sim- 
ply furnishes an additional tee 
against any encroachment by the States 
upon the fundamental rights which belong 
to every citizen as a member of society. The 
duty of protecting all its citizens in the en- 
joyment of an equality of rights was orig- 
inally assumed by the States, and it remains 
there. The only obligation resting upon the 
United States is to see that the States do 
not deny the right. This the amendment 
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guarantees, and no more. The power of the 
national government is limited to this guar- 
anty.” (92 U.S. 542). 

So in Virginia v. Rives, 100 id 313, it was 
declared by this court, speaking by Mr. Jus- 
tice Strong, that “these provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment have reference to 
State action exclusively, and not to any ac- 
tion of private individuals.” 

These authorities show conclusively that 
the legislation under consideration finds no 
warrant for its enactment in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The language of the amendment does not 
leave this subject in doubt. When the State 
has been guilty of no violation of its provi- 
sions; when it has not made or enforced any 
law abridging the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; when no 
one of its departments has deprived any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or denied to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws; when, on the contrary, the laws 
of the State, as enacted by its legislative, 
and construed by its judicial, and adminis- 
tered by its executive departments recognize 
and protect the rights of all persons, the 
amendment imposes no duty and confers no 
power upon Congress. 

Section 5519 of the Revised Statutes is not 
limited to take effect only in case the State 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, or deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or deny to any person 
the equal protection of the laws. It applies 
no matter how well the State may have per- 
formed its duty. Under it private persons 
are Hable to punishment for conspiring to 
deprive any one of the equal protection of 
the laws enacted by the State. 

In the indictment in this case, for in- 
stance, which would be a good indictment 
under the law if the law itself were valid, 
there is no intimation that the State of 
Tennessee has passed any law or done any 
act forbidden by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. On the contrary, the gravamen of the 
charge against the accused is that they con- 
spired to deprive certain citizens of the 
United States and of the State of Tennes- 
see of the equal protection accorded them 
by the laws of Tennessee. 

As, therefore, the section of the law under 
consideration is directed exclusively against 
the action of private persons, without refer- 
ence to the laws of the State or their admin- 
istration by her officers, we are clear in the 
opinion that it is not warranted by any 
clause in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution (106 U.S., pgs. 637-640.) 


This clear holding of the Supreme 
Court in the Harris case should demon- 
strate the fallacy of the argument made 
by the proponents of this measure that 
although the Supreme Court has ruled 
that section 1 of the 14th amendment 
can only apply to State action, and not 
acts of individuals, that Court has never 
held that section 5 of the 14th amend- 
ment could not authorize Congress to 
enact legislation punishing purely pri- 
vate interference with 14th amendment 
rights. 

If the holding of the Supreme Court 
in the Harris case is not persuasive au- 
thority to proponents of H.R. 2516, then 
perhaps the holding of the Supreme 
Court in the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 
3, will convince even the most skeptical. 

The precise question determined by 
the Supreme Court in that case was the 
constitutionality of sections 1 and 2 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875. Section 1 
provided in essence that all persons with- 
in the United States shall be entitled to 
the full and equal enjoyment. of inns, 
public conveyances on land or water, 
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theaters, and other places of public 
amusement. Section 2 provided in sub- 
stance that any person who shall violate 
section 1 by denying to any citizen the 
full enjoyment of any of the facilities 
or privileges of said establishments shall 
be liable civilly to the aggrieved party 
and shall be criminally punishable by 
a fine of not less than $500 nor more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not less 
than 30 days nor more than 1 year. 

In holding that section 5 of the 
14th amendment does not authorize Con- 
gress to punish purely private interfer- 
ence with 14th amendment rights, the 
Court said: 


The first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (which is the one relied on), after de- 
claring who shall be citizens of the United 
States, and of the several States, is pro- 
hibitory in character, and prohibitory upon 
the States. It declares that: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

“It is State action of a particular charac- 
ter that is prohibited. Individual invasion of 
individual rights is not the subject-matter 
of the amendment. It has a deeper and 
broader scope. It nullifies and makes void all 
State legislation, and State action of every 
kind, which impairs the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, or 
which injures them in life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, or which 
denies to any of them the equal protection 
of the laws. It not only does this, but, in or- 
der that the national will, thus declared, 
may not be a mere brutum fulmen, the last 
section, of the amendment invests Congress 
with power to enforce it by appropriate legis- 
lation. To enforce what? To enforce the pro- 
hibition. To adopt appropriate legislation for 
correcting the effects of such prohibited 
State laws and State acts, and thus to render 
them effectually null, void, and innocuous. 
This is the legislative power conferred upon 
Congress, and this is the whole of it. It does 
not invest Congress with power to legislate 
upon subjects which are within the domain 
of State legislation; but to provide modes of 
relief against State legislation, or State ac- 
tion, of the kind referred to. It does not au- 
thorize Congress to create a code of munici- 
pal law for the regulation of private rights; 
but to provide modes of redress against the 
operation of State laws, and the action of 
State officers executive or judicial, when these 
are subversive of the fundamental rights 
specified in the amendment. (109 U.S. pgs. 
10-11). 


* * * * * 


And so in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed, or some State 
action through its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens sought 
to be protected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, no legislation of the United States un- 
der said amendment, nor any proceeding un- 
der such legislation, can be called into ac- 
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tivity: for the prohibitions of the amend- 
ment are against State laws and acts done 
under State authority. (109 U.S. pg. 13). 


* * * * * 


In fine, the legislation which Congress is 
authorized to adopt in this behalf is not gen- 
eral legislation upon the rights of the citizen, 
but corrective legislation, that is, such as 
may be necessary and proper for counter- 
acting such laws as the States may adopt or 
enforce, and which, by the amendment, they 
are prohibited from making or enforcing, or 
such acts and proceedings as the States may 
commit or take, and which, by the amend- 
ment, they are prohibited from committing 
or taking. It is not necessary for us to state, 
if we could, what legislation would be proper 
for Congress to adopt. It is sufficient for us 
to examine whether the law in question is of 
that character. 

An inspection of the law shows that it 
makes no reference whatever to any supposed 
or apprehended violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment on the part of the States. It is 
not predicated on any such view. It proceeds 
ex directo to declare that certain acts com- 
mitted by individuals shall be deemed of- 
fences, and shall be prosecuted and punished 
by proceedings in the courts of the United 
States. It does not profess to be corrective 
of any constitutional wrong committed by 
the States; it does not make its operation 
to depend upon any such wrong committed. 
It applies equally to cases arising in States 
which have the justest laws respecting the 
personal rights of citizens and whose author- 
ities are ever ready to enforce such laws, as 
to those which arise in States that may have 
violated the prohibition of the amendment. 
In other words, it steps into the domain of 
local jurisprudence, and lays down rules for 
the conduct of individuals in society towards 
each other, and imposes sanctions for the en- 
forcement of those rules, without referring 
in any manner to any supposed action of the 
State or its authorities, 

If this legislation is appropriate for en- 
forcing the prohibitions of the amendment, 
it is difficult to see where it is to stop. 
Why may not Congress with equal show of 
authority enact a code of laws for the en- 
forcement and vindication of all rights of 
life, liberty, and property? If it is supposable 
that the States may deprive persons of life, 
liberty, and property without due process of 
law (and the amendment itself does suppose 
this), why should not Congress proceed at 
once to prescribe due process of law for the 
protection of every one of these fundamental 
rights, in every possible case, as well as to 
prescribe equal privileges in inns, public 
conveyances and theaters? The truth is, that 
the implication of a power to legislate in this 
manner is based upon the assumption that 
if the States are forbidden to legislate or act 
in a particular way on a particular subject, 
and power is conferred upon Congress to en- 
force the prohibition, this gives Congress 
power to legislate generally upon that sub- 
ject, and not merely the power to provide 
modes of redress against such State legisla- 
tion or action. The assumption is certainly 
unsound, (109 U.S., pgs. 13-15). 


. 7. * * * 


If the principles of interpretation which 
we have laid down are correct, as we deem 
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them to be (and they are in accord with 
the principles laid down in the cases before 
referred to as well as in the recent case of 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.6. 629), it is 
clear that the law in question cannot be 
sustained by any grant of legislative power 
made to Congress by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. That amendment prohibits the States 
from denying to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and declares that Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of the 
amendment. The law in question, without 
any reference to adverse State legislation on 
the subject, declares that all persons shall 
be entitled to equal accommodations and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances, and 
places of public amusement, and imposes a 
penalty upon any individual who shall deny 
to any citizen such equal accommodations 
and privileges. This is not corrective legisla- 
tion; it is primary and direct; it takes im- 
mediate and absolute possession of the sub- 
ject of the right of admission to inns, pub- 
lic conveyances, and places of amusement. 
It supersedes and displaces State legislation 
on the same subject, or only allows it per- 
missive force, It ignores such legislation, and 
assumes that the matter is one that be- 
longs to the domain of national regulation. 
Whether it would not have been a more ef- 
fective protection of the rights of citizens 
to have clothed Congress with plenary pow- 
er over the whole subject, is not now the 
question. What we have to decide is, whether 
such plenary power has been conferred upon 
Congress by the Fourteenth Amendment; 
and in our judgment, it has not. (109 U.S., 
pgs. 18-19). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
February 28, 1968; at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 27, 1968: 
U.S. MarsHAL e 
James E. Atwood, of Washington, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Washing- 
ton for the term of 4 years, vice Daniel T. 
Donovan, resigned. 


Nomination from the District of 
Columbia received by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 27, 1968: 

District OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

Alfred P. Love for reappointment as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency for a term of 5 years, 
effective on and after March 3, 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4(a) of 
Public Law 592, 79th Congress, approved 
August, 2, 1946, as amended. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Twesday, February 27, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Uno A. Plank, St. Mark’s Estonian 
Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., of- 
fered the following prayer: 

Heavenly Father, as we start this 
session today, we commemorate the in- 
dependence of a once free Estonia. 

We pray for the freedom of its people 


and all captive nations ruled by Commu- 
nists. 


Thou hast said: “There is a time 
wherein one man ruleth over another to 
his hurt.” 

This Thy truth gives us hope for a free 
Estonia. Hope springs eternal. 

Lord, bless this country. The captive 


nations look upon it as a fortress of 
freedom. Let it stand firm against slavery 
and tyranny. 

Grant Thy blessing and wisdom to the 
President and to those who are respon- 
sible for finding ways of peace and free- 
dom. 


Bless this House and command the Evil 
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One that nothing displeasing to Thy di- 
vine majesty may happen here. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Vice President, pursuant to 
Public Law 84-1028, appointed Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Hol- 
LINGs, and Mr. JAvits to be members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
80-816, appointed Mr. PASTORE, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. BAKER 
to be members of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Naval Academy. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
84-1028, appointed Mr. BIBLE, Mr. SPONG, 
Mr. Dominick, and Mr. ALLOTT to be 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
Cartson members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate for 
the Disposition of Executive Papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist of 
the United States numbered 68.9. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE ESTONIAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it was 
our privilege to have as our guest chap- 
lain for the opening prayer this morning, 
the Reverend Uno A. Plank, pastor of St. 
Mark's Estonian Evangelical Lutheran 
congregation in Baltimore. 

As the Estonians all over the world 
are at this time commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of the Estonian Republic, it is 
especially fitting that the prayer today 
should have been offered by an Estonian 
clergyman. 

I know I speak for all present when I 
express the hope that before long, Es- 
tonia and the other Baltic nations may 
again be able to observe their anniver- 
saries as truly free and independent 
countries. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I desire to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland on the state- 
ment he has made regarding the brave 
people of Estonia—a people who want to 
be free, a nation that should be free, and 
a nation whose freedom we hope will be 
attained in the near future. The House 
does itself proud in recognizing the as- 
pirations and the courage of Estonia on 
this day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Garmatz] and the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] in the remarks 
they have made about the country of 
Estonia and the brave people of Estonia. 

I am glad to see our visiting chaplain, 
Dr. Uno A. Plank, here today on this 
occasion. I congratulate him and have 
expressed my pleasure officially and per- 
sonally in the fact that he is with us 
today to keep reminding us of the great 
people of Estonia who have never given 
up their courage and never given up their 
faith and who are determined to restore 
the independence of their country and 
the freedom of their people as quickly as 
possible. 

I am very proud that our country has 
never recognized the absorption of Es- 
tonia into the Soviet Union, and the ab- 
sorption of Lithuania and Latvia as well. 
The people of those countries have made 
history. They are fighting with a will 
that is inspired by God and which comes 
through God’s natural law. Some day 
they will be successful. 

It is well for us that we awaken to the 
realization that communism is still bent 
on its evil intent and purpose to domi- 
nate the world. If anyone in America, 
who wants to live in freedom in their 
own land, thinks otherwise, they are 
living in a dream world of false hope. 

Might I make the observation that 
there has been what might be called a 
“snow job” that has been done in Amer- 
ica with relation to communism. If one 
talks about the dangers of communism 
and the evil intent and purpose of com- 
munism, people look at them as if that 
person was trying to scare them. It is 
about time that the American people 
have a reawakening of their minds to the 
realization that international commu- 
nism is still bent on world communism. 
The tactics of the Soviet Union have 
changed but their intent and purpose 
has never changed. 

A few years ago it was stated as 
“peaceful coexistence” and now it is war 
of liberation.” So it is well that all of us 
in America realize that the evil intent 
and purpose of international communism 
still exists. The presence here today of 
our visiting chaplain brings alive, and 
vividly to our consciousness, that very 
important fact. 
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Mr. GARMATZ. I thank our distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am grateful to the gentleman from 
Maryland for yielding to me. 

The eloquent words of the distinguish- 
ed Speaker should be a warning to com- 
munism and should offer hope to the 
captive nations and the heroic people 
who have continued their struggle 
against the aggression of the Soviet 
Union. 

I congratulate the Speaker for setting 
forth clearly again that the heavy hand 
of communism first exhibited itself in 
Estonia and in its neighboring nations. 
The heavy hand of communism today in 
Southeast Asia is no different now from 
what it was before in Europe, 

I applaud the captive nations that have 
stood so strongly for freedom for so many 
years against the Soviet Union and the 
Communist bloc nations. 

We must not under any circumstances 
take any action that would encourage 
communism and we must, on the other 
hand, give full support to the captive 
nations that have so long stood so bravely 
against aggression. I commend the lead- 
ers of the captive nations and their fel- 
low fighters for freedom and justice. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
with my colleague in commending the 
gentleman from Maryland for calling to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia—these 
three little Baltic republics—are still be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I should like to 
make the further observation that the 
free nations of the world went to war 
over the invasion of Poland, to try to 
preserye the freedom and integrity of 
Poland. Poland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania are still behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I do not believe the world can for- 
ever—to paraphrase Lincoln—exist half 
slave and half free. These people are in 
slavery today. We expended 300,000 lives 
to free Poland and some of the other na- 
tions of the world, and yet these coun- 
tries are still held in the iron grasp of 
slavery. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1918, a manifesto was pro- 
claimed to a brave people, announcing 
that “Estonia, in her historical and 
ethnic boundaries, is declared to be an 
independent democratic Republic.” 

This independence, achieved after 
years of struggle and hardship, came toa 
tragic end on June 17, 1940, when the 
Soviet army occupied Estonia. 

Injustice, tyranny and cruelty soon 
followed under communism. 

Fraudulent elections were held in an 
atmosphere of terror, resulting in a pup- 
pet government under the complete 
domination of the Soviet Union. 
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The new “parliament” nationalized 
land, industry, banks, transportation, 
and other areas, announcing that they 
now belonged to the all-powerful state. 

Except for small one-family homes, all 
buildings were also acquired by the state. 
And there was no compensation provided 
for these nationalized properties. Even 
bank savings, securities, and church 
property were confiscated. 

Arrests, deportations, and executions 
of Estonians were rampant. Because of 
these Soviet policies of exploitation, ter- 
ror, and murder, the Estonian popula- 
tion decreased, while the number of 
Russians increased from 8.2 to 21.7 per- 
cent of the total population. 

This is not a happy picture, but these 
dark years—as disturbing as they are— 
will not last forever. Tyranny does not— 
and cannot—endure. 

Fifty years ago, that stirring mani- 
festo ended with these words of inspira- 
tion: 

Estonia! Thou standest on the threshold of 
a hopeful future in which thou will be free 
and independent in determining and direct- 
ing thy fate. Start building a home of thy 
own, to be ruled by right and order, so as to 
be a worthy member of the family of civilized 
nations. 


And, Mr. Speaker, some day, Estonia 
“will be free and independent” again, 
and will “be ruled by right and order” 
and will, once more, “be a worthy mem- 
ber of the family of civilized nations.” 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1918, 50 years ago, Estonia de- 
clared its independence; manifesting the 
aspirations of numerous decades of the 
Estonian people for freedom from for- 
eign rule. The combined uncertainties of 
the outcomes of World War I and the 
Russian Revolution had provided their 
long-awaited opportunity. Shortly after 
gaining independence, the Estonians’ 
freedom was thwarted by a German in- 
vasion. However, by November of 1918, 
the Germans were ousted and Estonia 
reasserted its independence. 

The existence of Estonia as a nation 
was to be terminated with the advent of 
World War II. A secret protocol to the 
Soviet-German nonaggression treaty of 
August 1939 placed Estonia in the Soviet 
sphere of influence. The Soviet Union 
quickly acted to implement its influence 
by imposing on Estonia a so-called treaty 
of mutual assistance, a justification on 
paper for the establishment of Soviet 
military bases on Estonian soil. With the 
initial foothold of military strength in 
place, the Soviet Union occupied Estonia 
on June 17, 1940; on August 6, Estonia 
was incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

Incorporation meant unspeakable 
tragedy for the Estonians. Not only were 
they forced to witness complete termina- 
tion of their existence as a national en- 
tity, but they were to endure the terror- 
istic policy which was to become char- 
acteristic of the installation of Soviet 
control. At the end of 1 year of occupa- 
tion, it is estimated that 60,000 Estonians 
were killed or deported by the Soviet 
Union. Their Soviet overlords were to be 
replaced by Germans, whose occupation 
endured 3 years. The defeat of Germany 
did not bring with it an amelioration of 
living conditions for the Estonians. The 
Soviet Union through superior military 
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strength once more effected occupation 
of Estonia, once more ensuring control 
through mass deportations. 

We should keep all these facts in mind 
when the Soviet Union attempts to brand 
us as imperialist aggressors because we 
come to the aid of a threatened nation. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we rise 
today in the House to pay tribute to 
Estonia which is observing the anniver- 
sary of its short-lived freedom which 
began 50 years ago when that nation 
freed itself from Bolshevik domination 
after incredibly courageous battle. For 
a little more than two decades Estonia 
enjoyed its independence, was accepted 
into the free world and its citizens knew 
the rewards of self-determination. 

The Hitler-Stalin secret pact of 1939 
placed Estonia again within the orbit of 
Soviet influence and in 1940 Russia by 
sheer military strength seized and oc- 
cupied the republic. Within a year some 
60,000 Estonians had been killed or de- 
ported to remote regions of the Soviet 
Union. Estonia has remained ever since 
under Soviet control. 

I salute Estonia for her continued 
struggle for liberty, for her courage when 
hope of liberation appears dark. 

But I also call on the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as I have on many similar 
occasions, to do more than eulogize the 
captive nations. We have it in our power 
to give more than lip service to them. 
For years we have had pending legisla- 
tion to create a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations, to conduct an in- 
quiry into and study of all captive non- 
Russian nations, including those in the 
Soviet Union and Asia, and also of the 
Russian people, with particular reference 
to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them. This com- 
mittee would work for means by which 
the United States can assist them by 
peaceful processes in their present plight 
and in their aspiration to regain their 
national and individual freedoms. 

I have introduced and reintroduced 
this legislation myself; my bill this Con- 
gress bears the number House Resolu- 
tion 73. Frankly I am at a loss as to why 
this resolution has not received consid- 
eration, much less adoption. 

I know many Estonians in the Cleve- 
land area which I serve, as well as rep- 
resentatives of many other captive na- 
tions. Much as they appreciate the good 
wishes and eloquent support we give 
them in speeches on the House floor, I am 
convinced that our actions in creating 
a Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions would speak more loudly than our 
words so far as they are concerned, 

Again I urge the House Committee on 
Rules to approve this legislation and send 
it to the House floor where I trust it 
would be promptly enacted. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, people the world over of Esto- 
nian descent observed the Declaration of 
the Independence of the Estonian Repub- 
lic. Although the American Fourth of 
July is an unbridled celebration in re- 
membrance of its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Estonian jubilation must 
be tempered somewhat by the fact that 
Estonia has yet to gain its freedom and 
self-determination. 

Freedom is a precious commodity that 
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does not come easily. The Republic of 
Estonia, which has been so long under 
Communist oppression, is one of the na- 
tions that fully realizes this. The United 
States has expressed its disapproval of 
the Russian occupation and annexation 
of Estonia by refusing to grant recogni- 
tion to these acts. 

Struggling to overcome the Communist 
dictatorship that has dominated them 
for 28 years, the Estonians have shown 
an enviable bravery in their steadfast. 
battle to regain this lost gem. Even the 
arrest of some of their leaders by the 
Russians has not daunted the Estonian 
spirit and desire for independence. 

The arrest, by the Soviets, of the Esto- 
nians’ commander in chief and their 
Prime Minister and last President, in 
1940, has failed to suppress the Estonian 
love of self-determination. Rather, these 
arrests and the subsequent unknown 
fates of the two men, has confirmed the 
Estonian resolve to win back the freedom 
that was so forcefully taken from them. 

The spirit and determination of these 
Estonian nationals is to be commended. 
It is this spirit to which we Americans 
owe so much to our forefathers for the 
freedom we enjoy today. The fight for 
freedom and independence is a long and 
arduous one, and one which the Esto- 
nians, as lovers of freedom, are not 
shirking. 

It is a gratifying spectacle to see a 
people fighting so hard, in these days of 
conflict and tumult, for a belief they hold 
so dear and firm. I join with my col- 
leagues in extending sympathy and 
heartfelt good wishes to all Estonian na- 
tionals on their 50th anniversary. 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of February 24, it was my privi- 
lege to address the Estonian Society of 
New Jersey at Seabrook in New Jersey. 
In this little community resides some 
300 Estonians, most of whom are em- 
ployed by the great Seabrook Farms— 
one of the largest vegetable producing 
companies in the country. 

February 24, 1918, was the date that 
Estonia proclaimed itself a free and in- 
dependent democratic republic. Last 
Saturday marked the 50th anniversary 
of that historic event. I was most im- 
pressed by the sincerity of the Estonian 
people almost all of whom today in the 
town of Seabrook are American citizens. 
Through years of hard work they have 
raised their families and have contrib- 
uted substantially in the development 
of the community. From these people 
we can learn a great deal. Their love of 
country, their respect for law and order 
is outstanding. I have found in my 
travels that people who were born on 
foreign shores and have endured the 
hardships of life as have the Estonian 
people, are today among the best of 
Americans. It would be such a wonder- 
ful thing if all of the native born pop- 
ulation of our country had the same 
amount of respect for our government 
as the Estonian people. We would have 
no difficulty from within and commu- 
nism would be stopped in its tracks. 

It must be remembered that the Es- 
tonian people over centuries have been 
the victims of invasion by the larger 
countries that surround them. Thou- 
sands of their people have given their 
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lives in an effort to have Estonia rec- 
ognized as a free and independent na- 
tion and although they have had some 
progress since 1918 along this line, on 
June 17, 1940, the country was again 
overrun by the Soviet Army as was Lat- 
via and Lithuania. 

Many of the people that I met last 
Saturday at the Estonian celebration 
have not heard from their loved ones 
abroad since 1940. Whole families have 
been enslaved by the Communists and 
in some cases whole families have been 
annihilated. The hope and prayer of all 
of these good people is to the end that 
Estonia will one day be recognized by 
all of the world as a free and independ- 
ent nation. 

Again may I emphasize that we who 
are Americans mainly because we were 
fortunate enough to be born in this 
country can learn a great deal from the 
Estonian people. Their love of country 
and their loyalty to the United States 
can never be forgotten. I, therefore, urge 
the Congress of the United States to 
commend the Estonian-American pop- 
ulation on the 50th anniversary of the 
declaration of the independence of Es- 
tonia, and also to commend them for 
their great contribution to the growth of 
our country. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject un- 
der discussion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
PORTER HARDY, JR. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, over the 
weekend there was an announcement by 
the dean of the Virginia delegation of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
PORTER Harpy, JR., that he would not be 
a candidate to succeed himself in the 
House but that he was retiring at the end 
of this session. This came as a great 
shock and surprise to his colleagues from 
Virginia and, of course, other Members 
of the House. 

I do not at this time desire to extol the 
virtues of our colleague, Porter HARDY. 
All of you know him well, know of the 
great work he is doing, has done, and his 
great ability as well as the high esteem 
in which we all hold him. 

I do want, however, to take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting to you an editorial 
that appeared in the Richmond News- 
Leader, one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers in Virginia. It points out 
cogently why those interested in good 
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government should try to prevail upon 
PoRTER Harpy to stand for another term. 
I, of course, do not know what the per- 
sonal situation is, but I join with the 
editor in saying that every possible effort 
should be made to have PORTER HARDY 
reconsider this all important decision. 
The editorial points it out far better than 
I can. The editorial is as follows: 
THE INDISPENSABLE HARDY 


The announcement from Congressman 
Porter Hardy, Jr., that he will not seek re- 
election comes as a stunning blow to this 
Commonwealth. If he can be persuaded to 
reconsider, and to stay in the House for a 
few more years, every possible effort should 
be made in that direction. Virginia and the 
nation can ill afford to lose Mr. Hardy’s ex- 
perience, ability, and total integrity. 

The dean of Virginia’s delegation, Mr. 
Hardy came to the House from Churchland 
with the election of 1946. He now ranks 
sixth among 24 Democrats on the Armed 
Services Committee, and fifth among 20 
Democrats on Government Operations. One 
ought not to say that seniority is everything 
on Capitol Hill, but it beats the next thing 
to it by a mile. If Mr. Hardy cannot be dis- 
suaded Virginia will find herself in an un- 
comfortable and unfamiliar position: Her 
two Senators now rank 92nd and 95th among 
the 100 members of the upper chamber. 
With Congressman William M. Tuck's retire- 
ment, the Old Dominion will have only a 
single Democrat—Watkins Abbitt of the 
Fourth—with any significant position among 
the patriarchs who run the place. 

Mr. Hardy plainly was destined for a role 
at the very peak of Democratic power. To a 
remarkable degree, he is the Senator John 
Williams of the House; he never has courted 
popularity, but he steadily has won respect. 
A tall man with a stern Lincolnian face, he 
has cowed bureaucrats by the sheer intensity 
of his purpose to get at the truth. Politically 
independent, he has avoided either the lib- 
eral or the conservative tag. He is known to 
his colleagues as a maverick who cannot be 
lassoed to merely political causes. 

Mr. Hardy has advanced only one reason— 
his age—as cause for retirement, He will be 
65 in June. But he is a young and vigorous 
65, with years of useful service still in him. 
We would respectfully say to the gentleman, 
please, sir, won’t you change your mind? 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND 
POWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee-on Communications and Power 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may sit today during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R. 15147, ADMISSION OF FOR- 
EIGN NATIONALS SERVING IN THE 
US. MILITARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
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(H.R. 15147), admission of foreign na- 
tionals serving in the U.S. military. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 15398, TO AMEND 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on H.R. 15398, to amend the School 
Lunch Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
— of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 36] 

Anderson, King, Calif. Ronan 

Tenn. Kyros Rosenthal 
Ashley Long, Md. Rostenkowski 
Corman McCulloch Roudebush 
Dent Mailliard Roybal 
Diggs Morse, Mass. St. Onge 
Edwards, Calif. Myers Satterfield 
Fallon Passman Schweiker 
Feighan Pepper den 
Halleck Pickle Vander Jagt 

Pucinski Whitten 

Hays Resnick 


Heckler, Mass. Rivers 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ae under the call were dispensed 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 267) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The farm was here before the factory. 
It was the promise of productive land 

that pushed our people westward, and 

America was built on a foundation of 

farms and ranches supplying the food 

and fiber for a bountiful and restless 

Nation. 

It was the farmer's qualities—his hard 
work and perseverance, his independence 
and initiative—which gave strength to a 
Nation’s character. 

Agriculture, our first industry, re- 
mains our greatest. It is the vital center 
of our economy—fueling our industry 
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and commerce, feeding our people and 
the hungry of the world. 

—Almost 18 million Americans work 
at growing our crops, processing 
them and shipping them to market, 
and supplying our farmers. 

—Americans spend $125 billion yearly 
for the products of our agriculture— 
which brings the family the most 
nourishing food in the world, at a 
modest share of its income. 

The harvest of one out of every four 
acres moves into foreign markets. 
Last year American farm exports set 
a new record—$6.8 billion. 

Millions of people in other lands live 
today because of food grown and 
shipped from American farms. 

Agricultural technology, combined 
with modern machinery, seeds, and 
fertilizers, has revolutionized pro- 
duction. Each farmer today grows 
enough food for 40 persons, com- 
pared to only 10 thirty years ago. 

But the American farmer, who helped 
to build America’s prosperity, still does 
not fully—or fairly—share in it. 

While retail food prices have risen in 
recent years, the prices the farmer re- 
ceives have actually declined 9 percent 
in the past two decades. 

Too many rural communities have 
been by-passed in the climb to abun- 
dance, the poverty of its people standing 
in stark contrast to the wealth of the 
land. 

THE RECORD TO DATE 

Farm-led and farm-fed, the depression 
of the 1930's plunged American agricul- 
ture into its darkest hour. The plight of 
the farmer was intolerable—five cent 
cotton and 20 cent corn, failure and fore- 
closure. 

Out of those grim days, as the Nation 
regained strength, the basic principles of 
a national farm policy evolved, guiding 
the farmer's recovery. Through conser- 
vation and credit, price stabilization and 
research, a partnership with government 
grew. It was a new concept, but it rested 
on an honored American tradition—that 
the Nation’s strength lies in independent, 
land-owning farmers and ranchers. 

When Franklin Roosevelt signed the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938—30 
years ago this month—he could tell 
America: “By experience we have 
learned what must be done to assure ag- 
riculture a fair share of an increasing 
national income, to provide consumers 
with 5 supplies of food and fiber, 
to stop waste of soil, and to reduce the 
gap between huge surpluses and disas- 
trous shortages.” 

The farmer rose to the challenge of the 
time as he fed and clothed America’s 
victorious armies of World War Il—and, 
in its aftermath, fed a war-ravaged 
world. 

But in the middle fifties the farmer fell 
victim to his own progress and to gov- 
ernment indifference. Production in- 
creased while Federal programs faltered. 
As a result: 

—Farm income from 1952 to 1960 
dropped by almost 20%. Farmers 
netted 82 ½ billion less per year than 
in 1952. 

—Farm surpluses swelled. By 1960, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had 
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accumulated over $8 billion in 
stocks. 

—Exports, a major source of farm in- 
come, failed to keep pace with rising 
production. 

While farm programs cost the tax- 
pam more, farmers received less and 
ess. 

These were bitter disappointments— 
and from them we learned much. They 
led to the constructive programs of the 
sixties which have already shown these 
signs of progress: 

Today, net income per farm is 55% 
higher than at the beginning of the 
decade. 

—1966 set an all time record for gross 
farm income and net income per 
farm, 

—1967 produced the second highest 
per farm income in two decades, 
even after a disappointing price 
drop. 

—Exports soared to a record $6.8 bil- 
lion last year, up 51% from 1960. 

—Price-depressing surpluses in most 
commodities have been eliminated. 
Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
vestments are down $4.5 billion from 
1960. Inventories are below $1 billion 
for the first time since 1953. 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


But as significant as these achieve- 
ments are, their importance to the farm- 
er is diminished by the realities he faces: 

—His income lags. It is less than two- 
thirds the per capita income of the 
city dweller. 

His production costs are rising, and 
he is trapped in a vicious price-cost 
squeeze. 

—For most commodities, he has no 
practical means of tailoring his out- 
put to total demand. Now he grows 
his crop or raises his livestock—and 
hopes for a good market. If that 
market does not come, he will not 
receive a fair price for the fruits of 
his toil. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED 


Much will be required to assure the 
farmer his fair and full share of Ameri- 
ca’s abundance. 

First, we must reinforce the partner- 
ship between the farmer and his Gov- 
ernment. 

Like any sound businessman, the agri- 
cultural producer seeks a fair return for 
his efforts and his risks. Yet, because 
of the individual nature of his operation 
he does not have the means to assure 
this return. It is here that he needs the 
helping hand of his Government. 

That partnership works to the benefit 
of all. For the prosperity of the farmer 
is of concern to all—from the factory 
worker who makes the tools and 
machines the farmer buys, to the family 
who buys the food and fiber the farmer 
grows, and to the whole economy which 
is strengthened by a steady flow of farm 
income. 

Second, we must seek out new ways 
to solve an old problem—overproduction, 
the consequence of the American 
farmer’s enormous capacity to produce 
far more food than we are able to con- 
sume. For more than thirty years we 
have tried to balance supply and demand, 
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to shatter the income-depressing cycle 
of glut and scarcity. 

We have not yet succeeded in reaching 
that difficult goal—but in recent years 
we have made great strides. The founda- 
tion for progress is now in place with 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 
That Act gives us the machinery to tailor 
production to demand, to produce the 
right kind of food—at the right time— 
in the right amounts. 

We are learning to operate that new 
machinery more skillfully now in coop- 
eration with farmers and their organiza- 
tions. 

Still, more is needed to reach the 
farmer’s just goal of parity of income 
a fair return for his labor, management 
and investment. 

I believe 1968 can be the year in which 
we move closer than ever before to that 
elusive goal. It can be a year of decision 
for the American farmer. 

I propose a 7-point plan to bring new 
prosperity to rural America. 

1. Permanent extension of the farm- 
er’s basic charter—the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. 

2. Continuation of the Food for Free- 
dom Program through 1971. 

3. Creation of a National Food Bank 
a security reserve of wheat, feed grains 
and soybeans to protect the consumer 
against food scarcity and the farmer 
against falling prices. 

4, New bargaining authority for the 
farmer, to give him a stronger voice in 
setting terms and conditions for the sale 
of his products. 

5. Stronger regulatory programs to 
guard the farmer against fraud in the 
market place. 

6. Aid and hope for the small farmer. 

7. Continued revitalization of Ameri- 
ca’s rural heartland by improving men’s 
lives through decent housing, better jobs, 
and more rapid community development. 

Taken together, these measures can 
hasten the day when the men and 
women who grow our food can share 
more fully in the abundance they help to 
create. 

THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 


The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
is the backbone of our support for the 
farmer. 

For the first time, it recognized that 
stabilizing the market supply of 
our basic commodities—wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton—is a continuing, 
not a temporary, problem. 

It established price supports at near- 
world levels for these major com- 
modities—with payments to stabilize 
incomes and acreage allotment pro- 
grams to prevent surpluses from 
piling up. 

At provided the flexibility to adjust 
the farmer’s production to meet do- 
mestic needs, export demand and 
projected shipments under the Food 
for Freedom Program. 

Two years after its passage, the Act 
faced a severe test. Larger wheat and feed 
grain allotments for 1967 crops set under 
the Act were followed by a series of un- 
foreseen events: world-wide bumper 
crops, smaller total demand—and lower 
prices for the farmer. These are the un- 
certainties to which every estimate—in- 
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volving millions of acres, millions of tons 
of food and the variability of weather— 
is subject. 

Those events of 1967 once more spurred 
the old cry: “get the government out of 
agriculture.” 

But the 1965 Act did not fail the 
farmer. 

Direct payments under the Act pro- 
vided the margin between profit and loss 
for many producers: an additional 48 
cents for each bushel of wheat, 15 cents 
for each pound of cotton, 20 cents for 
each bushel of corn. 

To terminate the 1965 Act would bring 
catastrophe and ruin to many farmers. 

Cash prices to the farmer would fall— 
and there would be no government pay- 
ments to cushion the impact. Farm in- 
come could drop by as much as one- 
third—back to 1959 levels. 

Wheat prices would drop to about 
$1.10 a bushel—compared with the 
1967 blend price of $1.89, including 
the wheat certificate. 

—Corn prices would drop to about 75 
cents a bushel, compared with a 
blend price of $1.30 in 1967. 

—Cotton would sell for 18 cents a 
pound, compared with 42 cents in 
1967 with price support payments. 

—With lower grain prices, livestock 
supplies would soon overburden the 
market so that livestock prices would 
decline by at least 10%. 

Certainly the Act can be improved. 
Suggestions to strengthen it should be 
carefully reviewed. But it must be con- 
tinued. 

This should be permanent legislative 
authority. The need for price protection 
will not end in one—or two—or even 
the four years provided in the 1965 Act. 

While the Congress may choose to 
modify these programs in future years, 
the farmer should not run the risk of 
sudden termination of this vital protec- 
tion. Only permanent authority will as- 
sure that he is never the innocent vic- 
tim of a program lapse. 

Although the Act does not expire un- 
til 1969, it should be extended this year. 
Before this Congress adjourns, the 1969 
wheat program must be announced. And 
before Congress meets in 1969, final year 
programs for all the other commodities 
under the current Act must be 
announced. 

The agricultural producer, like all pru- 
dent businessmen, should be in a position 
to make his plans well in advance. 

To postpone consideration of this vital 
legislation until next year would create 
grave risks for the American farmer. 

I recommend that the Congress begin 
hearings at the earliest possible date to 
extend the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM 

The clock continues to tick in the de- 
veloping nations—as the shadow of hun- 
ger threatens to turn into a nightmare 
of famine. 

That awesome problem has long sum- 
moned America’s attention. Since World 
War II, we have helped meet world food 
needs with contributions from the store- 
house of our agricutural abundance. 

In 1966, I proposed that the United 
States lead the world in a war against 
hunger. At that time, I asked the Con- 
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gress to join in a new and concerted food 
aid program—Food for Freedom. Two 
years of achievement show that the pro- 
gram was wise as well as compassionate: 

—The bounty from America’s farm- 
lands and granaries has rescued 
millions of people from the brink of 
starvation. 

—Developing nations are helping 
themselves through national policies 
centering on agricultural develop- 
ment. 

—Sales are now shifting from foreign 
currencies to dollars. This repay- 
ment trend will improve our own 
balance of payments. 

—Food shipments are creating future 
overseas markets for the products of 
our farms and our industry, as the 
economies of developing nations 
grow stronger. 

This lifeline of hope to the needy of 
the world cannot be withdrawn. The 
Food for Freedom Program expires at 
the end of this year. 

I recommend that the Congress con- 
tinue the Food for Freedom Program for 
three more years—to December 31, 1971. 

As before, our efforts must be rooted in 
self-help. Aid that does not encourage 
the maximum effort of each nation to 
feed its own people is illusory—and a 
deception to those who receive it. 

Our efforts must also continue to be 
grounded in world cooperation, because 
hunger is a world problem which must 
be met by many nations. 

The Kennedy Round turned that prin- 
ciple to action as other nations joined 
the United States in the International 
Grains Agreement. 

I recently asked the Senate to approve 
that Agreement. It calls for a three-year 
program of food aid. Participating na- 
tions have agreed to supply 4.5 million 
tons of grain annually. The U.S. share— 
1.9 million tons—will be met as part of 
the Food for Freedom Program. 

The Grains Agreement is good news 
for the American farmer. It provides new 
insurance against falling wheat prices. 
And it builds new cash customers for his 
products. 

I again urge the Senate to ratify the 
International Grains Agreement at the 
earliest possible time. 

SECURITY COMMODITY RESERVE—A NATIONAL 
FOOD BANK 

When the talk is of farm surpluses, 
the term “food scarcity” has an unreal- 
istic ring. Yet even America is not com- 
pletely immune from a natural disaster 
or some other emergency that could im- 
peril our food supply. 

America’s food stocks are also affected 
by another factor—our humane response 
to the hardship and hunger that may 
strike other nations. 

In the light of these contingencies, we 
must develop a national food strategy 
to assure that: 

—Production is sufficient to meet do- 

mestic needs. 

Additional production is scaled to 
meet requirements for exports and 
food aid shipments. 

—A security reserve is on hand to 
protect against unforeseen emergen- 
cies or variations between produc- 
tion estimates and actual need. 
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The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
and the Food for Freedom Program 
provide a solid basis for this national 
strategy. Acreage allotments established 
under the 1965 act are based on antici- 
pated domestic consumption and foreign 
demand. Food for Freedom shipments 
furnished an important part of that total 
demand. 

But, as we have learned, no system of 
estimates can be precise. Searing winds, 
drought and flood can deplete production 
quickly and cause scarcity. And as we 
have also learned, surplus stocks—even 
when temporary—can depress the farm- 
er’s income. 

What America needs is a National 
Food Bank—where deposits can be made 
in time of plenty, and withdrawals in 
time of shortage. 

Last year, legislation was introduced 
to create such a Bank—a Security Re- 
serve of wheat, feed grains, and soybeans, 
Hearings have been held in both Houses. 

I urge the Congress to complete con- 
sideration of this important legislation at 
the earliest possible date. This Adminis- 
tration will continue its strong support of 
a measure which includes these prin- 
ciples: 

—The establishment of a reserve 
owned by farmers through strength- 
ened reseal provisions in the price 
support program. The farmer would 
control sales from a part of this re- 
serve, but some of these stocks would 
be held under long-term arrange- 
ments for emergency use. 

Authority for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to purchase an additional 
reserve at market prices. It should 
not be necessary for prices to drop 
to the support levels to add to the 
reserve stocks held by the govern- 
ment. 

Insulation of this food bank from 
the commercial market. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should not sell 
reserve stocks at less than parity ad- 
justed for government payments. 

A National Food Bank can provide im- 

portant protection for all Americans. 

—The farmer will not have to bear 
the burden of depressed prices when 
production exceeds current needs, 

The consumer will be protected from 
unanticipated food scarcity. 

The government will have a reserve 
stock “cushion” in making acreage 
allotment decisions, and in respond- 
ing to international emergencies. 

FARMER BARGAINING POWER 

Government programs for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, or other basic commodi- 
ties strengthen the bargaining power of 
participating farmers. Under the loan 
program with its recently expanded re- 
seal privileges, the farmer can hold his 
crop for a better market. 

But items which provide 60 percent of 
gross farm income—including livestock, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables—are not 
covered by Government price support 
and payment programs. 

The producer sells these commodities 
for what the market will bear. 

This is fair enough—if the farmer has 
the power to bargain effectively with 
those to whom he sells. But he does not. 

—tThere are millions of farmers and 
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their power is diffused and frag- 
mented. In contrast, the distributors 
and processors who buy the farmer’s 
products are relatively few and well 
organized. 

—Farmers do not have the means to 
tailor carefully their production to 
market demands. If they produce too 
much, they have little hope for a de- 
cent price at market time. 

—Most businessmen can set a price 
for their goods. Most farmers must 
sell their products for “what they 
can get.” 

In some ways, government action helps 
the farmer to bargain for better terms in 
the market place. Government purchases 
under Section 32, Food Stamp, School 
Lunch, Milk, and commodity distribution 
programs create additional demand - and 
even out over supplies which could de- 
press prices. 

Still, the Government is—and can be 
a customer for only a fraction of the total 
market. 

The fact remains that the farmer on 
not have the bargaining power 
needs—he still does not have the ODIL 
to price his products for a fair profit. 

Some farmers—in cooperatives and 
marketing associations—have found that 
their collective voice is far stronger than 
individual efforts. They have utilized 
marketing orders and marketing con- 
tracts to achieve higher prices and better 
terms of sale. 

They are the pioneers. 

Now thousands of other farmers are 
beginning to think about farmer bar- 
gaining. 

They seek an end to the frustration 
caused by their lack of bargaining power. 

They see the opportunities for lower 
costs and better prices through market 
organization and coordination of supply. 

They know the value of transforming 
haphazard farm production into steady 
flows of products of uniform quality— 
fitted to the needs of our modern food 
industry. 

Several months ago, I directed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to study the various 
bargaining and marketing tools avail- 
able to agricultural producers. 

I asked agricultural economists and 
other experts from outside the govern- 
ment to participate in this effort. The 
farm organizations have taken leading 
roles in advancing bargaining tech- 
niques. 

It is now time for the Congress to join 
this effort. 

I urge the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Agriculture to hold hearings this 
session on the various means of strength- 
ening farmer bargaining power in the 
market place. 

Among the issues the hearings should 
consider are these: 

—wWill bargaining efforts be equally 

effective for all commodities? 

What kind of bargaining unit should 
farmers establish? 

—For what should farmers bargain? 
Better price? Uniform quality? 
Other terms of sale? 

—Should the bargaining unit be able 
to limit marketing or production to 
meet bargaining objectives? If so, 
how should these limitations be ad- 
ministered or enforced? 
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One matter is clear. The government 
may act as an advisor, or it may serve 
as an umpire. But the plan must be de- 
signed for farmers to use if they choose. 
It cannot be forced upon them. Under 
any proposal, farmers must make their 
own decisions and control their own 
destinies. 

Upon completion of these studies and 
the Congressional hearings, we will make 
specific recommendations for action. 

FRAUDULENT PRACTICES 


Fraudulent and deceptive practices 
sap the vitality of our economy. In the 
case of the farmer, they impose special 
hazards and handicaps. Wherever these 
practices are found, they must be rooted 
out. 

Last week, I was proud to sign a meas- 
ure guarding against fraud and manip- 
ulation in the Nation’s commodity ex- 
changes. 

But there is still unfinished farmer 
protection business before Congress. 

I urge Congress to modernize the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

This Act is intended to safeguard live- 
stock and poultry producers against cases 
of deceit, fraud and unfair competition. 
The present law has failed to keep pace 
with developments in the livestock and 
poultry industries since the Act was first 
adopted almost half a century ago. 

LIFE IN RURAL AMERICA 

The proposals I have discussed to this 
point are designed to place American 
commercial agriculture on a sounder and 
stronger footing. 

But this is only half the battle. 

For there are thousands of men and 
women in rural America who need a dif- 
ferent kind of help. 

The statistics tell the grim story: 

—Farm employment has fallen by 46% 
between 1950 and 1967. 

Nearly 1.5 million small farmers earn 
less than $5,000 per year. Their re- 
sources are meager and they have 
little to sell. Their existence may 
hang on a thin thread: a few acres 
of tobacco and cotton, an old-age 
pension, and the Food Stamp Pro- 


gram. 

—The rate of unemployment and un- 
deremployment in rural America far 
exceeds the national average. 

—10 million people in rural America— 
one in every five falls under the pov- 
erty line, and millions of families live 
in housing that shames a modern 
nation. 

What promise is there for the share- 
cropper who has been replaced by a ma- 
chine? What new job will open up to the 
50-year-old farmer who has spent his 
entire life working the soil? What future 
can a young farm boy aspire to, when 
only one out of ten can expect to earn a 
living as a full-time farmer? 

Unprepared and untrained—with no- 
where else to go—they have left the land 
they know and streamed into the teem- 
ing slums of American cities. 

The problem they pose touches us all. 
It is a problem of urban America no less 
than rural America. 

We have long spoken of parity of op- 
portunity for rural Americans. I speak 
now of making that promise a reality. 

It will require action—both long and 
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short range. The foundation of that ef- 
fort has been built. 

The war on poverty is quietly trans- 
forming the lives of thousands of 
men and women in rural America. 

Operation Outreach,” launched last 
year, brings 90 Federal programs, 
from health to housing, from educa- 
tion to economic development, to the 
countryside. Under the coordination 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Technical Action Panels organized 
at the regional, state, district and 
county level are assuring that these 
programs turn into effective action 
for the people. 

FOOD STAMPS 

But some people still go hungry in 
rural America. 

The Food Stamp Program has been an 
effective instrument to supplement the 
purchasing power of low-income fam- 
ilies. When I signed the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, the program was being tested in 
43 areas. Today, it is operating in over 
850 counties. By early summer, it will 
extend to 1200, providing the basic es- 
sential of life to over two million needy 
men, women and children. 

I recommend that the 1969 appropria- 
tion authorization for the Food Stamp 
Program be increased from $225 million 
to $245 million. 

THE SMALL FARMER 


Many of our poorest farmers cannot 
leave the farm for other work. They are 
untrained. And they have passed the age 
when job opportunities can open up a 
new life. They are boxed in. 

They cannot “go into something else,” 
for there is no place else to go. But they 
can be aided more effectively—and eco- 
nomically—on the farm. 

I have directed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to focus the full range of the pro- 
grams under his jurisdiction to help the 
small farmer. 
an am also proposing legislation that 

Increase funds available to small 
farmers to begin new farm and non- 
farm enterprises; and to provide 
credit to help the farmer to convert 
his land into income producing rec- 
reation areas. 

Improve the loan program for graz- 
ing associations. 

—Establish a credit program for rural 
cooperatives now ineligible for as- 
sistance from the Banks for Cooper- 
atives or the poverty program. 

I am also asking the Congress to ap- 
propriate additional funds to help low- 
income ranchers, who depend on Na- 
tional Forest lands for much of their 
livestock grazing, and to increase techni- 
cal assistance to cooperatives owned by 
small farmers. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Thirty years ago, the lights went on 
across the farmlands of America. Rural 
electrification liberated the farmer and 
his family from the tyranny of darkness. 
Lights, appliances, radios—all the con- 
veniences of modern living—replaced the 
kerosene lamp and the flickering candle. 
Electricity eased the farmer’s burden, 
and brought industry and jobs to rural 
America. 
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Rural electrification is a great Ameri- 
can success story. 

We must advance that success and 
bring it up to date by assuring the growth 
of the nation’s rural electrification sys- 
tems in the areas they have been called 
upon to serve. Those systems must have 
access, under fair and reasonable rates, 
to bulk power supplies. In this way, they 
can continue to provide a reliable, unin- 
terrupted, and inexpensive flow of elec- 
tricity into America’s farm communities 
on a par with more populous communi- 
ties. 

RURAL HOUSING 

There are places in the hollows and 
small country towns that look as if Amer- 
ica had never moved forward from the 
grim days of depression. 

Over three million families cutside our 
metropolitan areas live in ramshackle 
and dilapidated dwellings. 

More than half of the Nation’s 6 mil- 
lion substandard housing units are out- 
side our metropolitan areas. 

But our federal housing programs have 
not been able to reach effectively enough 
into those dusty roads of a by-passed 
America. 

I propose that we move now to correct 
this situation. 

First, I have already recommended 
legislation to launch a new program, in 
cooperation with industry and labor, to 
add 6 million new housing units over the 
next 10 years for families with low and 
moderate incomes. 

I am directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to work with the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development in 
bringing this new program to our rural 
areas. 

Much of the necessary assistance can 
be rendered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. For more than three dec- 
ades, it has helped provide home financ- 
ing for rural citizens. 

I want to make certain that the resi- 
dents of rural America participate fully 
in this important housing program. 

Second, I have recommended legisla- 
tion which will: 

—aAuthorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to reduce the interest rates for 
low and moderate income families 
so they can borrow under existing 
rural housing loan programs. 

—Broaden the eligibility for credit 
under the rural housing loan pro- 


gram. 

Make low-income non-rural resi- 
dents who have jobs in rural areas 
eligible for housing loans. 

Third, I have directed the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to in- 
sure that the rent supplement program 
has maximum impact in rural as well as 
urban areas. 

JOBS AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The rural American displaced by tech- 
nology has a proud heritage of hard 
work. He does not want welfare. He 
wants a job. 

If the jobs are in the cities, men will 
move there. 

Eighteen months ago, in Dallastown, 
Pennsylvania, I said: 

History records a long, hard struggle to 
establish man’s right to go where he pleases 
and to live where he chooses ... We lose that 
freedom when our children are obliged to 
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live someplace else if they want a job or if 
they want a decent education. Not just senti- 
ment demands that we do more to help our 
farms and rural communities. I think the 
welfare of this Nation demands it. And... 
I think the future of the cities of America 
demands it, too. 


Today 70 percent of our people live on 
1 percent of our land. By the turn of the 
century—if present trends continue— 
there will be 240 million Americans liv- 
ing in urban areas occupying only 4 per- 
cent of this great and spacious nation. 

I think we can change this trend by 
setting a goal of full parity of opportunity 
for Rural America. Industry, technology 
and transportation can bring jobs to the 
countryside rather than people to the 
cities. And government must help. 

In our growing economy, private enter- 
prise—today—is creating thousands of 
new jobs in the small towns of America. 
We can do more to develop job oppor- 
tunities and to provide assistance to those 
who want work. 

With legislation now on the books, we 
can move to reduce rural underemploy- 
ment and unemployment by the end of 
1968. I have directed: 

—The Secretaries of Commerce and 
Agriculture to develop an expanded 
credit program for firms seeking to 
locate new plants in rural areas. 

The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration to give top priority 
to loans for the construction of in- 
dustrial buildings in rural areas. 

—The Secretary of Labor to extend 
work training and job counseling 
programs. With the Census Bureau, 
he will undertake regular surveys of 
labor market conditions in rural 
areas. 

—The Secretaries of Agriculture, La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to coordi- 
nate expanded area-wide manpower 
planning, and concerted education 
and training services. 

—tThe Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to 
help finance the creation of addi- 
tional community centers where the 
rural resident can have access to all 
the programs designed to help him 
and his family. 

—The Secretary of Labor to extend the 
Concentrated Employment Program, 
which brings together a wide range 
of manpower and related services in 
selected geographical areas, to an 
additional 70 areas—35 of them 
rural. 

In addition, I have recommended leg- 
islation which would provide training fa- 
cilities—and temporary housing during 
training—to enable low-income rural 
residents prepare for improved employ- 
ment opportunities. 

But jobs alone are not enough to make 
the countryside more livable and more 
convenient for rural Americans. What is 
needed is a restoration of rural-urban 
balance—a balance that assures rural 
America its full, fair share of educa- 
tional, economic, social and cultural op- 
portunity. 

To help accomplish this, I recommend 
that the Congress: 
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Increase Federal programs to assist 
rural communities in building mod- 
ern water and sewer systems. 

—Extend the period of eligibility for 
grants for comprehensive water and 
sewer projects. 

—Authorize recreation projects in Re- 
source Conservation and Develop- 
ment areas. 

—Appropriate funds for ten new multi- 
county, multi-purpose Resource 
Conservation and Development areas 
during Fiscal 1969. This will give the 
Nation fifty-one such areas, encom- 
passing 100 million acres. 

In addition, I urge the Congress to take 
action on two important measures pend- 
ing before it: 

—To finance comprehensive planning 
for groups of rural counties. Such 
planning can help rural communities 
attract business and industry and 
make better use of Federal programs. 
It can help neighboring communities 
pool their resources—health, educa- 
tion, training—to meet the common 
needs of their people. 

—To provide additional sources of 
financing for rural telephone sys- 
tems. We must continue to build and 
upgrade our telephone systems to 
speed economic development and 
community growth. 

THE SPECIAL NEED 


Our earliest destiny was shaped by 
those who, in Jefferson’s words, “labor 
in the earth.” 

The hand that worked the plow—that 
led the team—that husked the corn— 
was the hand that guided America to its 
greatness, 

The stability and endurance of the 
farmer are a priceless part of our nation’s 
heritage. His love of the land expresses 
the American dream—that a man should 
be able to shape his own destiny with his 
own hands, 

The American farmer today stands in 
the proud tradition of generations of his 
fathers. 

But he is faced, as no generation be- 
fore him, with the problems of an ac- 
celerating technology. It is bringing fun- 
damental and forceful change to the 
farmer and the rural community. 

The farmer and the rural community 
need government’s help, and government 
must respond. 

Since I have been President, I have 
been proud to sign 184 measures designed 
to assist farmers and the rural commu- 
nity. Each of these has filled a special 
need. 

The proposals I have outlined in this 
message continue that vital work. 

This is a total program—one for the 
years ahead as well as for today— 
through which the American farmer can 
claim his place and privilege in the life 


of his Nation. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, February 27, 1968. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SOUND AND 
EFFECTIVE FARM MESSAGE OF- 
FERS A NEW ERA OF HOPE FOR 
THE NATION’S FARMERS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson today submitted to Congress a 
soundly conceived and far-reaching farm 
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message that is totally responsible to the 
most pressing needs of rural America. 

I commend the President for this mes- 
sage. And I am proud to support his leg- 
islative proposals. 

As the President noted, the American 
farmer “is faced, as no generation before 
him, with the problems of an accelerat- 
ing technology.” The Nation’s farmers 
need and deserve the help and support of 
their Government to provide greater se- 
curity, a more promising future, and well- 
deserved financial parity. 

We know that while retail food prices 
have climbed in recent years, the prices 
our farmers have received have declined 
nearly 10 percent. The hardships experi- 
enced by our 18 million American farm- 
ers are unjust—for these hard-working 
men and women of rural America have 
played a major role in the Nation’s health 
and prosperity. And they deserve a full 
share for their vital role. 

The President’s proposals will help to 
provide the kind of financial and social 
progress our farmers need and deserve. 

Under Lyndon Johnson’s leadership, 
net income per farm is 55 percent higher 
than at the beginning of the decade. Last 
year witnessed the second highest per 
farm income in two decades. 

Yet, serious problems remain. Farm in- 
come is less than two-thirds the per cap- 
ita income of the city dweller. Production 
costs are rising and the farmer is bat- 
tling valiantly against the cost-price 
squeeze. 

The President has recommended ex- 
tension of the vital Food and Agricultural 
Act of 1965—an act that stabilizes farm 
prices and provides established price sup- 
ports at near-world levels for major com- 
modities. 

The President has also called for the 
creation of a national food bank to pro- 
vide reserves of wheat, feed grains, and 
soybeans to protect the publie against 
food scarcity and to guard the farmer 
against declining prices. 

And the President has asked for 
stronger regulatory programs to guard 
the farmer against fraud in the market- 
place, and has asked Congress to extend 
through 1971 the important food-for- 
freedom program. 

Congress must also act promptly on the 
President’s request to provide better jobs, 
housing, and more rapid community de- 
velopment in rural America. 

This is the right message to tackle 
head on the most pressing problems con- 
fronting the Nation’s farmers. I urge my 
colleagues to join with President John- 
son in providing meaningful remedial ac- 
tion to improve the future of America’s 
mose effective workers—its farmers. 


BUDGET OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, FISCAL YEAR 1969— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 225) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the budget of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1968. 

The budget proposes fiscal 1969 ap- 
propriations of $609 million. Revenues 
from existing sources will total $371.6 
million. New taxes will raise an addi- 
tional $18.9 million. The proposed Fed- 
eral payment is $83.5 million. The re- 
mainder of the budget—$135.8 million— 
represents Federal loans for public fa- 
cilities and commitments required today 
for construction costs in subsequent 
years. 

This budget requests the minimum 
funds necessary to meet the needs of the 
citizens of the Capital of the United 
States. 

Preparation of the budget was begun 
by the outgoing three-commissioner 
government. Mayor Walter Washington 
and his Deputy have reviewed it inten- 
sively, and made modifications in the 
relatively brief time available for this 
purpose. This budget has been consid- 
ered and amended by the District Coun- 
cil after public hearings. Most signifi- 
cantly, for the first time in nearly 100 
years, the citizens of the District have 
had the opportunity to voice their views 
on budgetary proposals before a city 
council. 

Through careful and thoughtful de- 
velopment of this budget, the reorga- 
nized District Government has shown 
that it can conduct the public’s business 
efficiently and judiciously with active 
public participation. This augurs well for 
prompt achievement of the city’s goal of 
self-government. 

The District budget for 1969 requests 
funds to combat the urgent and complex 
problems being experienced by all the 
major cities of our Nation. These prob- 
lems include an increase in the crime 
rate, growing public health needs, traffic 
congestion, educational demands, hous- 
ing shortages, expanding welfare require- 
ments, spiraling demands for job train- 
ing and employment assistance, and air 
and water pollution. To attack these 
problems, the budget calls for funds to: 

e Strengthen the police, courts, and 

corrections systems, including an in- 
crease in police manpower and mod- 
ernization of police communications 
and data processing equipment. 

e Improve the public school system 

and higher education in the District 
of Columbia, including improved in- 
centives to attract and retain first- 
rate teachers, school construction 
and modernization and establish- 
ment of two new public colleges. 

e Improve public health and human 
relations services, including the new 
community health center program. 
Establish a comprehensive neighbor- 
hood service center by bringing a 
wide range of health, recreation, and 
other social services together for 
residents in their own neighbor- 
hood. 
¢ Build recreation centers and pro- 

vide for the vital Summer Enrich- 

ment Program. 

Begin construction of the rapid rail 
transport system and continue con- 
struction of interstate highways. 
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Expand programs to combat air and 
water pollution and step up the Dis- 
trict’s rat control efforts. 

These improvements represent the first 
installment of the new District Govern- 
ment’s promissory note to its citizens. 
Their needs and their expectations are 
great. Their budget—set forth in the 
transmittal letter of the Mayor—is sound 
and realistic and requests urgently 
needed funds. I recommend that the 
Congress approve the District budget 
and revenue measures for fiscal 1969. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1968. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT EX- 
TENSION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
conference report on the bill (S. 1155) 
to amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended, to change the name 
of the Bank, to extend for 5 years the 
period within which the Bank is au- 
thorized to exercise its functions, to in- 
crease the Bank’s lending authority and 
its authority to issue, against fractional 
reserves, export credit insurance and 
guarantees, to restrict the financ- 
ing by the Bank of certain transactions, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1103) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S, 
1155) to amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, as amended, to change the name of 
the Bank, to extend for five years the period 
within which the Bank is authorized to exer- 
cise its functions, to increase the Bank’s 
lending authority and its authority to issue, 
against fractional reserves, export credit in- 
surance and guarantees, to restrict the fi- 
nancing by the Bank of certain transactions, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“SECTION 1. The Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945 is amended— 

“(a) By changing ‘Export-Import Bank of 
Washington’, wherever that name refers to 
the legal entity created by the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, to ‘Export-Import Bank 
of the United States’. 

“(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
Striking subsection (b) thereof and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(b)(1) It is the policy of the Congress 
that the Bank in the exercise of its func- 
tions should supplement and encourage and 
not compete with private capital; that loans, 
so far as possible consistently with carrying 
out the purposes of subsection (a), shall 
generally be for specific purposes, and, in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors, offer 
reasonable assurance of repayment; and that 
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in authorizing such loans the Board of Di- 
rectors should take into account the pos- 
sible adverse effects upon the United States 
economy.’ 

“(c) Section 2(b) of such Act is further 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

2) The Bank in the exercise of its 
functions shall not guarantee, insure, or ex- 
tend credit, or participate in any extension 
of credit 

“*(A) in connection with the purchase or 
lease of any product by a Communist coun- 
try (as defined in section 620(f) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended), or 
agency or national thereof, or 

„) in connection with the purchase or 
lease of any product by any other foreign 
country, or agency, or national thereof, if 
the product to be purchased or leased by 
such other country, agency, or national is, 
to the knowledge of the Bank, principally for 
use in, or sale or lease to, a Communist 
country (as so defined) 
except that the prohibitions contained in 
this paragraph shall not apply in the case 
of any transaction which the President de- 
termines would be in the national interest 
if he reports that determination to the 
Senate and House of Representatives within 
thirty days after making the same. 

“*(3) The Bank shall not guarantee, in- 
sure, or extend credit, or participate in the 
extension of credit in connection with the 
purchase of any product, technical data, or 
other information by a national or agency of 
any nation 

„(A) which engages in armed conflict, 
declared or otherwise, with armed forces of 
the United States; or 

“*(B) which furnishes by direct govern- 
mental action (not including chartering, 
licensing or sales by non-wholly-owned busi- 
ness enterprises) goods, supplies, military 
assistance, or advisers to a nation described 
in subparagraph (A); 
nor shall the Bank guarantee, insure, or ex- 
tend credit, or participate in the extension 
of credit in connection with the purchase 
by any nation (or national or agency 
thereof) of any product, technical data, or 
other information which is to be used prin- 
cipally by or in a nation described in sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B). 

“*(4) The Bank shall not guarantee, in- 
sure, or extend credit, or participate in an 
extension of credit in connection with any 
credit sale of defense articles and defense 
services to any country designated under 
section 4916 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 as an economically less developed 
country for purposes of the tax imposed by 
section 4911 of that Code. The prohibitions 
set forth in this paragraph shall not apply 
with respect to any transaction the consum- 
mation of which the President determines 
would be in the national interest and re- 
ports such determination (within thirty 
days after making the same) to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. In making 
any such determination the President shall 
take into account, among other considera- 
tions, the national interest in avoiding arms 
races among countries not directly menaced 
by the Soviet Union or by Communist China; 
in avoiding arming military dictators who 
are denying social progress to their own 
peoples; and in avoiding expenditures by 
developing countries of scarce foreign ex- 
change needed for peaceful economic 


progress. 

“*(5) In no event shall the Bank have 
outstanding at any time in excess of 714 per 
centum of the limitation imposed by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act for such guarantees, in- 
surance, credits or participation in credits 
with respect to exports of defense articles 
and services to countries which, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the Bank, 
are less developed.’ 

“(c) By changing in section 2(c) of that 
Act, ‘$2,000,000,000’ to read ‘$3,500,000,000’. 
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“(d) By changing the last sentence in sec- 
tion 3(d) of that Act to read: ‘Members, not 
otherwise in the regular full-time employ of 
the United States, may be compensated at 
rates not exceeding the per diem equivalent 
of the rate for grade 18 of the General Sched- 
ule (5 U.S.C. 5332) for each day spent in 
travel or attendance at meetings of the Com- 
mittee, and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for individuals in the Government service 
employed intermittently.’ 

“(e) By changing, in section 7 of that Act, 
89,000,000, 000 to read ‘$13,500,000,000". 

“(f) By changing, in section 8 of that Act, 
June 30, 1968’ to read June 30, 1973’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Wo. A. BARRETT, 
Leonor K, SULLIVAN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
WILIA B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EDMUND S, MUSKIE, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

JOHN TOWER, 

BOURKE B, HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1155) to amend the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, 
to change the name of the Bank, to extend 
for five years the period within which the 
Bank is authorized to exercise its functions, 
to increase the Bank’s lending authority and 
its authority to issue, against fractional re- 
serves, export credit insurance and guaran- 
tees, to restrict the financing by the Bank 
of certain transactions, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The conference substitute retains all of the 
provisions of the House-passed bill, together 
with the following two additional provisions: 

Section 2(b) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act is amended to state that it is the policy 
of the Congress that in authorizing loans by 
the Bank, the “Board of Directors should 
take into account the possible adverse effects 
upon the United States economy.” 

The Bank is also prohibited from partici- 
pating in credit transactions in connection 
with the purchase or lease of any product 
by a Communist country (as defined in sec- 
tion 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961), or products to be transshipped to any 
such country, except after a presidential de- 
termination, communicated to Congress 
within 30 days after it is made, that the 
transaction would be in the national interest. 

The foregoing prohibition is, of course, in 
addition to and independent of the prohibi- 
tion contained in the House-passed bill 
against financing trade with countries in 
armed conflict with the United States or 
countries aiding such countries. There is no 
provision for waiver of this prohibition. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Wm. A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L, ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
PauL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, since this report is printed 
in the Recorp, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with further reading of 
the statement on the part of the man- 
agers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to S. 1155, 
to amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945, on Wednesday, February 21, 
1968, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency filed a conference report and 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. This appeared on pages 
4306-4307 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 27. 

Since the House acted on this bill on 
February 7, 1968, I do not believe it is 
necessary to go into great detail at this 
time on the substance of this legisla- 
tion. The House and Senate versions of 
the bill as passed by each body were quite 
similar, extending the life of the Exim- 
bank for 5 years and increasing its lend- 
ing authority from $9 to $13.5 billion. 
There were, in fact, no major differences 
between the Senate and House versions. 

The Senate agreed to accept all of the 
House-passed amendments to the bill, 
including the so-called Fino amendment 
prohibiting Eximbank from financing 
exports to any country engaged in armed 
conflict with the United States, or to 
any country which by direct govern- 
mental action is trading with a country 
engaged in armed conflict with the 
United States. This version, adopted by 
the House, is considered to be much 
more carefully drawn and clearer in its 
application than the version adopted by 
the Senate, the so-called Byrd amend- 
ment. The House version clearly covers 
such transactions as the Fiat deal, as 
well as Eximbank financed exports to 
any country where the government of 
that country is trading with North Viet- 
nam. It would not, however, affect Exim- 
bank-financed exports to countries whose 
governments limit their actions only to 
such activities as the issuance of export 
licenses, sales by business enterprises 
not wholly owned by the government, or 
the use of privately owned vessels regis- 
tered under its laws to transport nongov- 
ernmental cargoes. In effect, this provi- 
sion would prohibit Eximbank’s financ- 
ing of exports to, or for use in, all Com- 
munist countries, except Yugoslavia, for 
the duration of the Vietnamese conflict 
or until the governments of these Com- 
munist countries stop trading with North 
Vietnam. 

The conference did agree to accept a 
Senate-passed amendment that was not 
in the House version of the bill. This 
amendment prohibits Eximbank from fi- 
nancing U.S. exports to any Communist 
country except when the President de- 
termines that such a transaction would 
be in the national interest and reports 
such determination to the Senate and 
House within 30 days. This amendment 
would be applicable if and when hostili- 
ties ceased in Vietnam and would require 
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that at that time Eximbank could finance 
exports to Communist countries only 
upon a Presidential determination of 
their being in the national interest. 

The conferees also agreed on one other 
amendment which was adapted from an 
amendment originally in the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill. This amendment simply 
states that the Board of Directors of the 
Eximbank should take into account the 
possible adverse effects upon the U.S. 
economy of any transactions in which 
the Bank is involved. 

To summarize, the House version of 
the Export-Import Bank Act extension 
was accepted in its entirety by the con- 
ferees, with the conferees agreeing to two 
additional amendments which were in 
essence the same as amendments which 
originally appeared in the Senate version 
of the bill. Therefore, I urge that the 
House adopt the conference report on S. 
1155 and I so move. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

In any of these restrictive amendments 
is there discretionary authority vested in 
the President to waive them if he deems 
it to be in the national interest? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, not during the 
war under the so-called Fino amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is saying 
that in no instance in the case of these 
restrictive amendments is there author- 
ity for the President to waive the pro- 
visions of them if he deems it to be in 
the national interest? War or no war? 

Mr. PATMAN. We accepted the Senate 
amendment, which I will read to the 
gentleman, and he can make up his own 
mind. This is (B) on page 2, if you have 
the report: 

In connection with the purchase or lease 
of any product by any other foreign country, 
or agency, or national thereof, if the product 
to be purchased or leased by such other 
country, agency, or national is, to the knowl- 
edge of the Bank, principally for use in, or 
sale or lease to, a Communist country (as so 
defined) — 


Of course, this is in the provision that 
they shall not have loans and it con- 
tinues— 
except that the prohibitions contained in 
this paragraph shall not apply in the case of 
any transaction which the President deter- 
mines would be in the national interest if 
he reports that determination to the Senate 
and House of Representatives within thirty 
days after making the same. 


That is the Senate provision that the 
House conferees accepted, and I will say 
to the gentleman that all conferees to 
the bill signed this report. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the same. provi- 
sion we dealt with on the floor of the 
House, is itnot? 

5 jas PATMAN. It was not in the House 

Mr. GROSS. We had something simi- 
lar to it, did we not, on the floor of the 
House? 

Mr. PATMAN. This was in addition to 
the House bill. 

Mr. GROSS. It.is not worth the paper 
it is written on as far as being a truly 
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restrictive provision in the bill if it gives 
the President the right to waive. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do think you will find 
this bill goes as far as you can go to re- 
strict trade with anyone who is engaged 
in war with our country and who is trad- 
ing with such a country. Of course, after 
the war is over there are provisions here 
that trade may be resumed under cer- 
tain conditions with so-called Commu- 
nist countries. There is where the Presi- 
dent can authorize it. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, that raises the 
immediate question as to why the bill 
does not go the limit with respect to 
trading with Communist countries or 
with enemy countries. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is as tight a bill as 
can be written. The Senate and House 
bill went very far in that direction. In 
fact, the two bills were very similar in 
what was intended to be done. 

And we left the tight parts of both 
provisions in there. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The money figure in the 
conference report is the same as it was 
when the bill left the House floor? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was not in confer- 
ence; there is no difference as far as the 
money authorization is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no difference? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report on 
S. 1155 as submitted in House Report No. 
1103 finally resolves the long struggle on 
the Export-Import Bank legislation. The 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses resolved their 
differences in a satisfactory manner since 
there was little difference in substance 
between the two versions. 

It should be clear, however, that by 
this action the Export-Import Bank has 
been given a green light by Congress to 
continue at an increased level its credits 
to underdeveloped countries for the pur- 
chase of military weapons. 

A few days after the House rejected 
my amendment to prohibit Eximbank 
credits to underdeveloped countries for 
arms purchases, it was revealed by the 
administration that Jordan was eligible 
for purchase of U.S. arms—including 
tanks and aircraft—presumably through 
long-term credits. We do not know as 
yet whether or not this $100 million 
purchase capability will be through the 
Export-Import Bank. I do, however, 
want to remind those involved with this 
decision that I shall endeavor to watch 
carefully any country X loans made to 
Jordan or any other nation in the Mid- 
dle East, as well as those in Latin Amer- 
ica who will seek similar credits. 

It was indeed regrettable that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank legislation became as 
controversial as it did. The Export-Im- 
port Bank has performed outstanding 
service for U.S. industry since the 1930's 
and as far as I know its legislation has 
never before encountered such difficulty. 
I think the management of the Bank 
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brought much of this on itself by taking 
entirely too much for granted the at- 
titude of Congress toward such sensitive 
issues as arms sales to underdeveloped 
countries and East-West trade. I hope 
this mistake in judgment is avoided in 
the future, because the 5-year authoriza- 
tion contained in this conference report 
should not be interpreted as a congres- 
sional vote of confidence for whatever 
management decisions the Bank may 
make during that time. It seems clear 
that Congress is going to watch the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank 
much more closely in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WYLIE]. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

As I understand what the gentleman 
said, the bill as it is returned to the House 
is now in the same form as it was when 
it left the House insofar as Export-Im- 
port Bank loans are concerned with re- 
spect to loans to nations with which we 
are engaged in armed conflict, or with 
respect to any nation dealing directly 
or indirectly with a nation with which 
we are in armed conflict. 

As I understand it, the prohibition 
against such loans is still in the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. May I just read what I 
said a while ago, that: 

The Senate agreed to accept all of the 
House-passed amendments to the bill, in- 
cluding the so-called Fino amendment pro- 
hibiting the Eximbank from financing ex- 
ports to any country engaged in armed con- 
flict with the United States, or to any coun- 
try which by direct governmental action is 
trading with a country engaged in armed 
conflict with the United States. 


That remains in the bill. 

Mr. WYLIE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WYLIE. There was at one time a 
provision which permitted a waiver of 
this prohibition. There is provision for a 
Presidential waiver in the conference re- 
port. As I understand it, the Presidential 
waiver would not apply to loans to na- 
tions with which we are engaged in 
armed conflict, or to nations dealing 
with nations with which we are in 
armed conflict, is that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 11308, AMENDING THE NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA., Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 1059) pro- 
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viding for consideration of H.R. 11308 to 
amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1059 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11308) to amend the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to ex- 
ceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
now printed in the bill, and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] 30 minutes; pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1059 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
11308 to amend the National Founda- 
tion of the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965. The resolution also makes it in 
order to consider the committee substi- 
tute as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

H.R. 11308 would extend the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for the Founda- 
tion and make certain minor amend- 
ments to the Foundation’s enabling leg- 
islation. 

The Endowment for the Arts wou'd be 
authorized to enter into contracts in 
support of projects of the arts. This au- 
thority is desired to accomplish specific 
aims where a contract mechanism would 
be more appropriate than a grant-in- 
aid. The Endowment for the Arts would 
be permitted to use up to 20 percent of 
its program money on a nonmatching 
basis. 

The Endowment for the Arts would be 
permitted to use any amounts remain- 
ing after grants are made to the States 
for further program activities. 

The Chairman of each Endowment 
would be authorized to approve or dis- 
approve, under certain circumstances, an 
application for a grant without a spe- 
cific Council recommendation. 

The use of appropriated funds would 
be permitted to match restricted or un- 
restricted gifts, with approval of the 
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Chairman and recommendation of the 
Council. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
for the Endowment of the Arts of $22 
million for general program for fiscal 
year 1969 and $32 million for fiscal year 
1970. In addition, $5.5 million is author- 
ized for fiscal year 1969 and $8 million 
for fiscal year 1970 for State arts pro- 
grams. 

For the Endowment for the Humani- 
ties $27.5 million is authorized for fiscal 
year 1969 and $40 million for fiscal year 
1970 for general program purposes, 

Also, an appropriation is authorized to 
each Endowment of an amount equal to 
the total amount of private gifts re- 
ceived by that Endowment in any fiscal 
year. 

Appropriation of such funds as may be 
necessary is authorized for administra- 
tive expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1059 in order that H.R. 
11308 may be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much in total is 
being asked in this bill? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It will be $55 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1969 and $80 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1970. 

Mr. GROSS. About $135 million; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. In the next 2 years, 


yes. 

Mr. GROSS. For 2 years, and this does 
not include administrative expense; is 
that correct? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It does. 

Mr. GROSS. It does include admin- 
istrative expense? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Correct. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the budget re- 
guens for the so-called arts and human- 

es? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii will yield to me, 
I had intended to go into this matter 
and discuss how this authorization com- 
pares with the budget figures. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GROSS. All I was trying to do was 
to find out how, in all conscience, the 
Rules Committee would bring out a rule 
on this bill if the amount involved ex- 
ceeds the President’s budget figure. The 
President apparently is calling for aus- 
terity. If the President means what he 
says and says what he means, how did 
this bill get a rule? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The Rules Com- 
mittee, of course, considers things which 
are of the spirit as well as of money. 
This is a good bill, and I am sure that 
if the gentleman from Iowa supports the 
bill, he will some day while on his rock- 
ing chair, in speaking to his grandchil- 
hin say with pride “I supported that 

Mr. GROSS. That is what the gentle- 
man from Hawaii thinks, and only what 
he thinks. If I ever get to that rocking 
chair, I will. not be talking about this 
kind of expenditure in a day and age 
when this Government and the taxpayers 
are surfeited with debt. It is my under- 
standing that you are calling on the 
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House today for action. The Rules Com- 
mittee has passed out a rule which will 
provide for a tripling of expenditures 
for this purpose. Is that about right, or 
am I wrong? Let me add just one other 
question. I think the gentleman can 
handle two at one time. Where does the 
gentleman propose to get the money for 
this purpose? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The money, of 
course, will come from the taxpayers, 
and I am sure the taxpayers—and I 
consider myself one of them—would be 
more than willing to pay for a program 
as noble as this which will continue the 
great cultural aspects of our civilization, 
and especially of our Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how high a price 
you are putting on spirit these days. I do 
not know what kind of spirit or spirits 
you are talking about. This is a pretty 
good price tag you are puttin_ on it. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. As the gentleman 
knows, if we look back into the history 
of mankind, we will find that those char- 
acteristics of civilization which have 
lived on to this day are those which deal 
with the spirit, the arts and the hu- 
manities. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman will 
stay around, because I am going to try 
to get a little time under this rule. I prob- 
ably will not get any time later, for the 
proponents of culture, the arts and hu- 
manities, will probably have it all on this 
side during the general debate. But I 
hope the gentleman will stay around, 
because I would like to ask him a ques- 
tion or two about some of the antics of 
this outfit. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. There are other 
experts who I am sure will be able to 
answer the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentleman 
was an expert on this subject. He appar- 
ently voted for it in the Rules Committee 
or he would not be handling the rule. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
has just addressed us and asked how this 
bill could possibly have been granted a 
rule when it is in excess of the President's 
own budget request. Well unfortunately, 
the Rules Committee does not have a 
standing rule whereby we turn down 
rules on legislation when they are in 
excess of the budget. But I think that 
would be a very salutary rule for us to 
adopt for the remainder of this session, 
because I brought with me the budget 
figures and can answer specifically the 
question that the gentleman has asked. 

The budget request for the Netional 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
is $20,700,000 for 1969. This authoriza- 
tion bill requests $55 million in fiscal 
1969 and an additional $80 million in 
fiscal 1970. 

I think that the budget document 
which I have here is also of interest, be- 
cause it discloses that in 1967 the spend- 
ing of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities amounted to 
$8,988,000, and the 1968 estimate, that 
is, the current year, is $14,400,000. 

So indeed the gentleman is correct that 
the amount requested in this authoriza- 
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tion is between two and a half and three 
times the amount in the President’s 
budget message. 

Before I forget it, I want to point out 
something else that I am sure before 
this afternoon is over will occur—that 
the strategy is going to be adopted that 
maybe we had better go back to that 
budget figure, maybe we had better make 
a big concession to economy and go back 
to the budget figure. Then, when we 
adopt that amendment, we can rub our 
hands together and say, “Have we not 
sayed the taxpayers a lot of money? 
Have we not accomplished something 
this afternoon?” Just remember, too, 
that budget figure will be about 50 per- 
cent higher than the current expendi- 
ture for this program, so clearly we will 
not have saved any money. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have said 
enough already to indicate that the prin- 
ciple that will be at stake, that will be 
involved in this legislation today, tran- 
scends in importance the money itself, 
because the action that we take this af- 
ternoon, without any doubt at all, is go- 
ing to be hailed in the press and else- 
where as a harbinger of what the attitude 
of this House is going to be on requests 
for Federal funds that are in excess of the 
President’s own budget. I think we are 
going to find it very difficult, indeed, to 
hold the line on a whole series of other 
measures that are going to be brought 
before this House if this early in the 
second session of the 90th Congress we 
yield to the pressures of those advocating 
this particular authorization. 

I am not totally unaware of the fact 
that an effort is going to be made this 
afternoon to say that this is a “Kultur 
Kampf” of a cultural battle with the 
“Know Nothings” arrayed on the one 
side against the “Gentle Muses” on the 
other. 

This will present the issue entirely 
falsely because the real issue we have 
to confront is whether or not, given the 
inexorable pressure of current events 
we face in this country, and, yes, in the 
whole world, we can fly in the face of 
that and proceed to assign the particular 
priority to this authorization, to this bill, 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor has seen fit to give it. The issue 
is not whether we ought to raise the cul- 
tural niveau of the United States. The 
issue is as I have stated it. 

It is just exactly 1 week ago today 
that I stood in the well of this House, 
and in tones that some commentators 
recently described as more dolorous than 
decisive, I said I felt obliged to vote for 
removal of the gold cover from Federal 
Reserve notes, because I was afraid of 
what the consequences of a nay vote on 
that legislation would be, that we had 
gotten ourselves into the situation where 
I felt we could not stand the chance we 
would have to take of a further run on 
our free gold if we announced to the 
world we were unwilling to take that 
particular step. 

Just a few minutes before I came onto 
the floor of this Chamber, I saw a story 
on the ticker across the hall, that for 
the first time in history the national debt 
has crossed the $350 billion mark and 
now stands at $352 billion. 

I wish Members could have sat with me 
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this morning in the Committee on Rules, 
just a little more than an hour ago, 
when we listened to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, one of the most judicious and 
restrained Members of this body. What 
did he tell us? He told us: “Gentlemen, 
before the leaves have fallen from the 
trees this coming autumn, we are not 
only going to have exceeded the $358 
billion limit for the current year, we will 
have exceeded the $365 billion limit for 
fiscal year 1969 as well.” 

Mark this: Just 3 or 4 short months 
after that fiscal year has begun, we will 
re up against that $365 billion 

We asked, “Mr. Chairman, what do we 
do then?” He said, “We are going to 
be faced with the choice of either raising 
taxes to provide the day-to-day revenues 
that this Government has to have to 
operate, or we are going to have to in- 
crease that $365 billion limit a little more 
than 3 months after it has gone into 
effect.” 

I ask: Do we want to vote for an 
authorization three times the President’s 
own request in the face of those alter- 
natives that we are going to face, as I say, 
before the leaves have even fallen from 
the trees this coming autumn? That is 
the financial picture in this country to- 
day. We have it on the authority of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee himself. 

There are some priorities, and we had 
a little, rather desultory talk on priorities 
in the Committee on Rules when this 
bill came up. 

I believe there are some priorities to 
which this country and this Congress 
ought to be addressing themselves. We 
know now that because of added ex- 
penditures brought on by the winter- 
spring offensive of the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong that the some $26 billion 
budgeted for the war in Vietnam is go- 
ing to fall far short of the funds we are 
going to need there. We know that even 
before that offensive there were respon- 
sible financial authorities who suggested 
that the shortfall might be as much as 
$4 billion. Who can say today what that 
amount will be, after the offensive that 
has gone on the past 3 or 4 weeks? 

Even as we stand here this afternoon, 
and as the Communists are trying to 
tighten the noose around Khe Sanh, and 
as we see more than 18,000 of our coun- 
trymen dead in this most tragic of all 
conflicts, the time has come, ladies and 
gentlemen, to disenthrall ourselves of 
the notion that this war is just some- 
thing of subsidiary importance, I do not 
care whether a person is a hawk or if he 
is a dove. Until that war has been 
finished it ought to be the main business 
of this country, of this Government and 
its people. 

The historian Arnold Toynbee has said 
that there is a “schism in the soul of 
America” because of the war in Vietnam. 
He may well be right. There are certainly 
abundant signs in our society today to 
corroborate his judgment. If that be the 
case, then we had better not be dis- 
tracted from the goal of bringing that 
war to a conclusion, for I do not believe 
time is on our side. 

We often ask ourselves—at least I do— 
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why is it that the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong fight as hard as they do? 
Why could 19 Vietcong invade the com- 
pound of the U.S. Embassy in Saigon on 
a mission that could only bring death? 

I am not sure we know why, but one 
thing is crystal clear. For them the 
prosecution of this war is not simply an 
ancillary affair; it is the main business 
at hand. 

I believe that until all Americans have 
been united in our determination to make 
the war in Vietnam the first priority— 
not only the fighting, but the financing 
of that war as well, as long as it must go 
on—until we have all decided to make 
that the No. 1 priority on our national 
agenda, until we are willing to muster 
that kind of national determination and 
spirit of sacrifice, then the outlook is 
bleak indeed. 

I would remind the Members that it is 
not only internationally but domestically 
as well that priorities have to be assigned. 
I am not suggesting that the business of 
this country must grind to a halt while 
we meet our international commitments. 
We must meet those international com- 
mitments, but at the same time we must 
consider some of the major tasks which 
are confronting our Government here 
at home. 

Less than 1 week ago we on Capitol Hill 
received a Presidential message. It was 
entitled simply The Crisis of the Cities.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

That message was called The Crisis 
of the Cities,” and the President in that 
message called on the Congress to ap- 
propriate billions of dollars to fight 
poverty, to fund the Housing and Urban 
Development Act, to authorize the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of 2,350,000 
housing units, with 300,000 to be started 
in the first year alone, for, he said, there 
are more than 1 million citizens of this 
country who require that kind of assist- 
ance to obtain decent housing. 

I do not know whether the Members 
remember some of the quotations from 
that message—the note of urgency it 
struck—but here they are. This is what 
the President said less than a week ago: 

There is no time to lose. 

To us, in our day, falls the last clear 
chance to assure that American cities will 
once again gleam, undimmed by human 
tears. 

No one can doubt that the hour is late. 


Those were the words of the President 
of the United States. 

I agree. I agree that the crisis of our 
cities is a matter of great priority and 
a matter of great urgency. It is so great 
that we have no business on the floor of 
the House today considering an author- 
ization of more than $100 million for the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Humanities, no matter how worth- 
while the purposes of that might be in 
@ more peaceful day when we could 
enjoy the luxury of considering an ap- 
propriation or authorization of that size. 

Let me close as I began by suggesting 
that this session of Congress is just be- 
ginning. We have a great many author- 
ization and appropriation measures to 
consider dealing, as I have said, with 
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some of the gravest matters to confront 
this country in the 181 years of its his- 
tory. I think we ought to recognize that 
We must carefully husband our resources 
to deal with the matters that have the 
very highest priority. 

It is in that spirit and not because I 
am opposed to the arts and humanities 
or culture or anything else that I sug- 
gest that this bill ought to be returned 
to the committee from which it came 
until we have made the decisions that 
have to be made and which we cannot 
escape as to what these priorities are 
going to be and how we are going to 
fund them. 

We simply cannot continue the pres- 
ent method of considering even such 
worthwhile measures as the arts and 
humanities in this spirit that seems to 
have gripped us, that is, this spirit of 
business as usual. These are not normal 
times. Far from it. The demands on our 
resources today are entirely abnormal, 
and we must discipline ourselves to the 
real necessity of putting first things first. 

So, I say to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross], I did not support the rule 
for this legislation in the committee and 
I do not support it this afternoon because 
I think it ought to go back to that com- 
mittee until we have had an opportunity 
to make these decisions and to decide the 
priorities that ought to have our time 
and attention and to act on these other 
matters, Then, I would suggest to the 
committee, bring this bill back to us 
and we will see what resources we have 
and what resources are available to grant 
the requests that you have made. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON] for the speech he has 
just made. It is one of the finest, most 
constructive, and sincere that we have 
had in the House of Representatives in 
a long time. 

Not so long ago, Mr. Speaker, I came 
into possession of some extracts from the 
remarks of one Charles Mark of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. It seems that Charles Mark is 
the assistant to Roger L. Stevens at the 
National Arts Foundation. Stevens ap- 
parently is the big poobah of the arts 
and humanities or whatever you want 
to call it. I have a few other names for 
this expenditure. 

Mark, I am told, is in charge of the 
State Arts Councils, and he went out to 
Los Angeles in June of last year. It seems 
there was a 2-day meeting on June 16 
and 17 at the Music Center Operating Co., 
135 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
This was labeled as a conference of ma- 
jor orchestra managers. Among other 
things, and just for an opener, Mark 
said, “I do not really have any formal 
pitch to make, but,” he went on to say 
that, “we will present testimony for vary- 
ing amounts of money, probably up to 
$150 million per year as the needs for the 
arts.” He admitted that “probably it will 
be set back to $25 million to $50 million 


for the arts and humanities.” 
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Now, it is my understanding that this 
outfit has not been in operation very 
long, but they have certainly learned the 
art of asking for a hell of a lot and set- 
tling for less. That is the old pitch around 
here: to ask for a lot and expect to get 
less. 

Mark confirms this. 

And, incidentally, this individual ap- 
parently is being paid out of taxpayer 
funds to roam the country lobbying in 
behalf of more funds for this organiza- 
tion. I wonder if he is not in violation 
of the law which precludes Government 
employees from lobbying in this fashion. 
He said: 

I think the kind of help that will be most 
telling is going to be testimony from known 
artists, The best person we could have would 
be a 55-year-old publisher of a conservative 
newspaper from the midwest who is known 
to be a Republican. 


You Democrats apparently are being 
taken for granted as big spenders—all 
they want is the help of the Republicans, 
preferably conservative Republicans. 

Mr. Mark continues by saying: 

I don't think there is an intelligent Con- 
gressman or Senator who is as prejudiced 


against this program as of four years ago ex- 
cept for the two gentlemen from Missouri and 
Iowa. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri who apparently is one of those 
nonintelligent Members of Congress. 

Mr. HALL. Under the assumption that 
that is what it means, rather than have 
a Neanderthalic disposition, I will sug- 
gest to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa that maybe this man Mark is not 
in violation of the Federal Practices Act 
which precludes executive lobbying, but 
perhaps he is out there to make a grant. 

Was Mr. B. Kinney out there with 
him? I understand he goes about the 
country issuing grants for so-called 
studies; has granted a study of the his- 
tory of comics and caricatures, grants 
in California, willy-nilly, since 4 years 
ago, and Mr. Kinney, as well as Mr. 
Stevens 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt that there 
were some representatives of the Uni- 
versity of California lurking in the 
shadows and corridors, hoping to pick 
up another fast buck or two. 

But in answer to the gentleman—I 
do not doubt that Kinney was there 
pushing out the grants. 

Mr. HALL. My distinguished colleague 
is well aware that in selling this project 
there are grants in aid, as well as grants 
for study and grants for this, ad liber- 
atum, is he not? 

Mr. GROSS. Pardon? 

Mr. HALL. I am trying to be cultural. 

Mr. GROSS. I am just sorry that I 
could not quite follow the gentleman. 
I lack that cultural touch, I guess. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I have 
priest arg 5 minutes? I am just getting 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois very much for 
yielding. 

So, after referring to the gentleman 
from Missouri and Iowa, he goes on to 
say: 

I think the question now is “how much, 
and when”, in most people’s minds, 


And I believe he is right for there 
must have been real doubt that anything 
approaching $135 million could be 
obtained. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I said I wanted to 
ask a question or two concerning this 
program, and since the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] apparently 
voted to give a rule to this monstrosity, 
and is apparently something of an ex- 
pert on it, I wonder if he could tell me 
whether a $2 million allocation was made 
by this organization in 1 week by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
in fellowships to support deserving schol- 
ars during uninterrupted periods of study 
and research. 

These fellowships range from $8,500 to 
$13,000 each per year and will permit 
research into such vital areas as “Medie- 
val Spanish Satire and Invective.” 

Could the gentleman from Hawaii help 
me with this one, since he is an expert 
on this legislation? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I will yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not know that we 
were going to get Mr. Culture himself 
into this debate this early. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I will have the 
gentleman know that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] was supposed 
to handle the rule, and he is really ex- 
pert in this area, but I was called upon 
at the last minute to present the rule 
in the absence of the gentleman from 
Florida. I am not making any excuses but 
I am just telling the facts. As I say, I 
would yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey to answer the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman briefly. Please do not 
take all my time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know during what period of time 
the gentleman makes reference to. 

Mr. GROSS. I said 1 week in connec- 
tion with the $2 million allocation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
is entirely possible. I will check for the 
gentleman after the gentleman finishes 
because I am fascinated by the Doc 
Gross show. I think it is entirely pos- 
sible that a number of awards, building 
up over a long period of time were made 
during the period of 1 week. I will have 
the answer in just a few minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Then could you help me 
out on this one? 

One hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars went to LeRoi Jones for his Black 
Arts Theater, who has produced such 
gems as “The Toilet.” Could the gen- 
tleman help me on the source of that 
grant? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Are 
you talking of the Iowa or New Jersey 
version of The Toilet“? 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently the New York 
version—close to where the gentleman 
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from New Jersey resides. Could the gen- 
tleman tell me if $115,000 went to LeRoi 
Jones for the Black Arts Theatre to pro- 
duce a show called “The Toilet”? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
answer is, I regret to say, “No.” 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder where he got 
the $115,000? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know—not out of this program. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It was 
not out of this program. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you mean the whole 
program or just one particular program? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
LeRoi Jones program did not come out 
of this program, 

Mr. GROSS. Under the so-called Arts 
and Humanities you have many pro- 
grams going, as I understand it. You 
would not try to evade the question by 
saying that it was one particular pro- 
gram—the State council’s program—or 
any other one? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
be more specific. That grant was not 
made by the Arts and Humanities. 

Mr. GROSS. Are you in competition 
with the money put out through the pov- 
erty program for the same or similar 
purposes? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. GROSS. You would not be in com- 
petition? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that some 
$70 million in grants were pumped out 
to foreign scientists to conduct research 
in such projects as smells of ocean fish 
and perspiration problems of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 

You would not have anything to do 
with that? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No; 
any more than we are responsible for the 
development of a hand cream for corn- 
pickers. 

Mr. GROSS. Or to train 18 Good 
Humor ice cream peddlers in Windsor, 
Conn.—you would not have anything to 
do with that? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, No. 
no. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] 1 minute. 

Mr. GROSS. All I want to say in con- 
clusion is that I am sure the marines 
over in Khe Sanh simply cannot wait to 
hear of this bill. I am sure they are 
waiting with abated breath over there 
in that beseiged compound for the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

I hope I will not be criticized if I decide 
to use a little of the taxpayer’s money by 
way of sending a cable, if this bill is 
passed, to the marines in Khe Sanh tell- 
ing them what wonderful progress is 
being made here at home by authorizing 
an appropriation of $135 million—far 
above the President’s budget—for this 
kind of nonsense. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson]. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I hesitate to speak during the 
debate on the rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois in his 
argument against the adoption of this 
rule said many things I shall admit, es- 
pecially in terms of priorities and espe- 
cially in terms of the situation in which 
the United States finds itself in South- 
east Asia. 

I submit, however, that despite his ob- 
vious and deep feeling, as expressed by 
the tone of his voice and the anger in it, 
the gentleman may lose sight of the fact 
that this is such a great, magnificent, 
and strong Nation that the admission 
that we could not afford the very few 
dollars—less than one one-hundredth of 
1 percent of the total budget—to pre- 
serve our beauty, to have an apprecia- 
tion for the beautiful things in life, is 
an empty admission, and that this is in- 
deed a most reasonable request. 

I am perfectly willing to argue this is- 
sue on any ground. I am willing to an- 
swer the gentleman from Iowa with re- 
spect to a number of obviously frivolous 
and fictitious grants which he named. I 
do not mind playing games with him. I 
think that he has a great sense of humor, 
as does the gentleman from Missouri. 

The fact is, however, that we ought to 
take a look for a moment at what is be- 
ing done. The gentleman from Illinois 
concentrates his whole effort on Vietnam. 
I might suggest that it is entirely possible 
that we reexamine our postal system and 
the mailing of bulk mail, or what many 
of us call junk mail. We could save, I 
think from the State of Illinois alone, 
three times the amount of this modest 
request for all of the people of the United 
States. 

And I might say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that many, many more marines in 
Khe Sanh and Vietnam than he can 
imagine would be heartened by the fact 
that, once that horror is over, they can 
come back and read something beautiful, 
see something beautiful, hear something 
beautiful, and have something but devas- 
ae to think about the rest of their 

ves. 

It is the easiest thing on earth to im- 
ply that someone is less than a full man 
or a human being and to ridicule him for 
an interest in the arts. I have an interest 
in scholarship, and I venture to say that 
the speakers today, almost without ex- 
ception, whoever you are, for or against, 
draw on the teachings of your faith, 
draw on the literature you have read, 
draw on the philosophy you have read, 
and even on the medicine that you have 
read in order to be here today. If you were 
not at least that civilized—and I give 
you much more credit than you give me— 
you would not be here. It is perfectly sim- 
ple to say we cannot afford $135 million— 
an admission to the world that we as a 
Nation care nothing about the beautiful 
things in life, the things that are going 
to be enduring long after the stones of 
the boys being killed down there crum- 
ble to ashes. Our music will be listened 
to, and our paintings are going to be 
seen if we are smart enough to preserve 
them. 

Great Britain, right in the middle of 
the blitz, with hardly enough resources 
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to find anything but 19-year-old boys to 
fly their aircraft, established the British 
Council on the Arts. 

I say this to you: Let us be reasonable. 
Let us adopt this rule. Let us discuss this 
fully and dispassionately and objectively. 
Let us take a careful look at what our 
national values and our priorities are. 
If anyone here thinks that the only thing 
the United States should be doing today, 
internally and externally, is bringing 
about an end to the Vietnam war—and 
I am for ending it—but that everything 
else must go by the boards, then do not 
vote to adopt this rule. 

If, however, we think there are things 
that are going to exist, if we think there 
are values which should be preserved, if 
we think that quotations such as Daniel 
Webster’s in this Chamber, up there, 
mean anything; if we think the boys 
fighting in Vietnam—as many of us 
fought in previous wars—should have 
something worthwhile to return to, some 
change from that horrible pace, then I 
say vote for this rule. Then let us debate 
the thing dispassionately and calmly and 
let the House work its will. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s remarks, I believe the 
gentleman believes it in his heart, and, 
furthermore, I think the gentleman is 
manly, and I think he is beautiful. 

But, would the gentleman not submit 
with me, without the use of any contre- 
coup, or any other dialog of debate or 
techniques thereof, that the issue is not 
whether or not we are going to destroy 
our beloved culture and our beautiful arts 
and the things we are preserving, but 
whether or not we are going to vote 
three times more than the budget al- 
lowed for at a time of a $30 billion defi- 
cit? That is the issue. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
answer is that I am perfectly willing to, 
and I am an advocate of voting three 
times more than the budget calls for. 
This committee gave careful considera- 
tion to this legislation and arrived at the 
figures represented in it before the 
budget was handed down. I am willing, 
however, and I want and I ask that the 
rules be adopted, so that the House can 
work its will and let us see what we end 
up with. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I just want to say by way of rejoinder, 
since the gentleman from New Jersey 
mentioned my name and accused me of 
some emotional remarks, that I am a lit- 
tle surprised at the argument the gentle- 
man used, that unless we proceed to au- 
thorize the $135 million, as he is request- 
ing, that our boys will not have any great 
cultural heritage to come home to. 

I remind the gentleman that we got 
along without this until 1965, and the 
gentleman, as well as I, was pretty proud 
of the American culture and the heritage 
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up until then, so the gentleman is raising 
a pretty false issue, that unless we do 
what the gentleman says we are somehow 
going to be selling short the men who are 
fighting today over in Khe Sanh. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I did refer to the gentleman as 
the gentleman from Illinois, and I did 
not use his name, but I would certainly 
not evade doing that. 

I do not suggest what the gentleman 
imputes to me. I just suggest this. First 
of all, it is an absolute tragedy that we 
are the last civilized nation on earth to 
have recognized that arts and humanities 
are a part of our national life. I simply 
want it continued. I do not mean that if 
this $135 million is not adopted, we will 
have no arts and humanities. I did not 
mean that at all. I simply want the op- 
portunity for the growth and expansion 
in these areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank very much the 
gentleman from Ohio for yielding to me 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
merely add at this point that many of 
us believe that, when we strip it of its 
verbiage, money is not the only real issue 
involved in this issue. If it were only the 
money, I would be probably more in- 
clined to think the arts could well stand 
an expenditure of over $100 million. But 
when we look at what is involved here, 
we have to consider more the context of 
the bureaucracy, what has been done, 
and the overall Government attitude 
toward the arts, than the dollars 
involved. 

I am always a little amazed, Mr. 
Speaker, at my liberal friends who are 
not quite consistent on this. They always 
claim, for example, when we talk about 
censorship and when we talk about keep- 
ing pornographic literature from our 
children, or keeping lewd and indecent 
movies from being shown, that no Gov- 
ernment agency can possibly be set up 
which has the wisdom to determine what 
is proper and what is improper. I tend 
to agree. 

Yet, when it comes to rewarding or 
discouraging the arts, the same people 
seem to believe that such a Government 
agency can be set up to do the same 
thing. On the one hand it might reward 
the avant-garde artists and discourage 
the traditional artists as it now is doing. 
That is the exact same Government cen- 
sorship, placed every bit as much as if 
we had censorship of movies, books, or 
any other form of art. 

I happen to believe there is some in- 
consistency involved. 

I should like to point out one specific 
example where the Government put its 
hand against the arts, to show why I 
have some concern about Federal in- 
volvement in the arts. 

Let us consider the case of the people 
of Staten Island, who wanted to enhance 
their cultural opportunities by having 
the U.S. Coast Guard Band appear at a 
charity benefit. This charity was to raise 
funds for clinics for mentally retarded 
children. This was to encourage the arts 
and art appreciation in Staten Island. 

The highhanded, arrogant labor 
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union—in this case the Musicians 
Union—turned thumbs down. The peo- 
ple of that area turned to their Govern- 
ment. The message came back from the 
Defense Department, the Department of 
Labor, and the President of the United 
States to indicate that under no cir- 
cumstances could a military band go 
anywhere in the United States unless 
it had first the written approval of the 
local musicians union. This is a good 
example of Government encouragement 
of the arts. 

The people of Staten Island were re- 
fused the U.S. Coast Guard Band with— 
and, I might add, this is the President's, 
the Department of Defense’s and the De- 
partment of Labor’s contribution to the 
arts in that area—the approval of the 
Government. 

It is in the context of this type of 
thinking that many of us fear setting 
up such a council. 

It is not only the money. I believe the 
money is important, but we must look 
at how the Government operates. The 
Government knuckled under to the ar- 
rogant, high-handed Musicians Union. 
Read what local 802 sent back to the 
sponsoring committee: 

The American Federation of Musicians has 
had a long-standing arrangement with the 
Armed Forces whereby we will not compete 
with them in matters like the defense of 
Formosa, protecting the DEW line and 
guarding the country in general against 
enemies, domestic and foreign. They, in 
turn, will not compete with our members in 
their attempts to pursue their profession and 
make an honest buck in it. . . The Ex- 
ecutive Board of Local 802 felt that Dr. 
Goodman’s project was contrary to the spirit 
of this agreement and constituted unfair 
competition. 


And the United States backed up this 
stifling of the arts at Staten Island. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Lest we be confused, Mr. Speaker, as 
to what we are now considering, let me 
remind the House that we are now con- 
sidering the rule, not the merits of the 
bill. We on the Rules Committee have 
in the past been chastised for not giving 
oe House the opportunity to work its 

Let us grant the rule here and now 
because there is much to be said about 
the merits and demerits of the bill which 
can be considered only if this rule is 
adopted. 

Let us give both the opponents and 
the proponents of the bill the oppor- 
tunity to argue for or against the bill. 
Then and only then can the House work 
its will. 

So let us first adopt the rule. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Will the distinguished 
gentleman from Hawaii tell me the last 
time the House failed to pass a rule 
on a bill? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. When the rule on 
the rat control bill was first considered. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. The rat control bill. 
Were we not severely criticized in the 
press because we did not give ourselves 
the opportunity to fully discuss the mer- 
its of that particular bill? 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. That is correct. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. I hope the same thing 
will not happen today. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I join the gentle- 
man from Illinois in that hope and re- 
peat, let us adopt the rule. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I concur in 
the importance of the House approving 
the rule today. I would point out that 
this bill in the past has enjoyed support 
from both sides of the aisle—and I hope 
it will continue to do so in the future. 

In regard to this particular bill, a ma- 
jority of the Republicans on the com- 
mittee voted for this bill coming to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for that statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL FOUN- 
DATION ON THE ARTS AND HU- 
MANITIES ACT OF 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11308) to 
amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11308, with 
Mr. Younc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of this bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] will be recognized for 1 hour, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rip] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask for the 
passage of the bill H.R. 11308 to amend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965. 

First of all I would like to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
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Labor, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. PERKINS], for his interest and help 
in bringing forward this bill. I would also 
like to express my most sincere gratitude 
to the members of the subcommittee, of 
which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man, for their cooperation. In particular 
I thank both sides of the aisle for the 
spirit of cooperation which has been 
demonstrated throughout the develop- 
ment of this legislation. 

I might say parenthetically that it is 
somewhat unique in that it is one of 
only two pieces of legislation which I 
know of in my seven terms here which 
was considered jointly in hearings by the 
Special Committee on Labor and a sub- 
committee of the other body. This was 
done in the first instance 3 years ago and 
was repeated this year. Therefore we are 
indebted to our colleagues in the other 
body for their assistance. 

In particular, Mr. Chairman, I am in 
great debt to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana, my very close friend 
(Mr. Brapemas], whose bill this is, for 
the tremendous amount of work which 
he has done on it. Few of us recall the dis- 
tinguished career that the gentleman 
from Indiana has had as a scholar. He 
was a scholarship winner as a result of 
his high school education, a distin- 
guished scholar at Harvard College where 
he was elected Phi Beta Kappa and a 
Rhodes scholar from Indiana. 

We have a number of Rhodes scholars 
here, including the majority leader. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BraDEMas] pursued his education further 
in England through a Rhodes scholar- 
ship, and took a doctor of philosophy 
degree at Oxford. He returned to teach 
at St. Mary’s College in Indiana and, 
fortunately, was elected to Congress. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities was established by 
Congress in 1965, and was then commis- 
sioned to encourage and support na- 
tional progress and scholarship in the 
arts and the humanities. Its establish- 
ment was the logical progression from 
earlier proposals for Federal support to 
the arts and the humanities, and was a 
response to a deep and continuing cur- 
rent in American history. Thoughtful 
Americans have always recognized the 
importance of these subjects which teach 
values, which teach judgment, and which 
teach appreciation for the beautiful and 
the permanent. 

We honor the practical inventions of 
a Benjamin Franklin, but we build 
memorials to Thomas Jefferson who, 
though a distinguished President, in- 
structed that his epitaph recall only that 
he authored the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wrote the Virginia statute for 
religious freedom, and founded the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Freedom and progress in America have 
traditionally been associated with the 
application to the affairs of men of the 
enduring lessons taught by study of the 
cultures and histories of preceding civil- 
izations. James Madison, in preparation 
for writing our Constitution, steeped 
himself in the writings of Locke, Har- 
rington, and Montesquieu. 

The authors of the Federalist Papers 
constantly demonstrate their encyclope- 
dic knowledge of history, philosophy, and 
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political theory. In short, American his- 
tory, traditions and institutions are built 
on an acknowledgment that our national 
prosperity and strength depend as much 
on our study of man and his cultural 
achievements as on our scientific, mili- 
tary, and economic sophistication. 

These lessons are particularly relevant 
to our world today. Everywhere the old 
ways are challenged; everywhere science 
bids to overwhelm us with its achieve- 
ments before we are intellectually and 
morally prepared to insure that these 
achievements are wisely used. The issue 
could not be more clearly defined: Will 
America master modern technology and 
harness it to free and elevate her citi- 
zens, or will our children become the un- 
thinking servants of this technology? In 
hearings on H.R. 11308, this issue was 
bluntly rephrased by Edward Booher, 
president of McGraw-Hill Book Co.: 

In a world torn by war and revolution and 
shaped by the great power of science and 
technology, someone must constantly remind 
us of the basic values of right and wrong. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is what HR. 
11308 and the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities is all about. 

As the Members recall, the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
is divided into two operative arms, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. These endowments were au- 
thorized to award grants and other aid 
to promote progress and scholarship in 
their respective spheres. Each endowment 
has a chief executive officer, the Chair- 
man, and each also has a National Coun- 
cil, composed of 26 prominent private 
citizens. The councils advise the Chair- 
man on national policy and programs. 
Each endowment, in my judgment, has 
already made a splendid contribution to- 
ward meeting the needs in the arts and 
the humanities. 

These needs are still staggering. The 
performing arts confront a growing in- 
come gap.” By this I mean that the 
earned income of the performing arts 
regularly falls short of their expendi- 
tures. This income gap arises from the 
nature of the technology of the arts: 
The arts cannot take advantage of labor- 
saving devices, yet their labor costs con- 
tinue to rise. There is no way to reduce 
the human effort expended to perform a 
Beethoven string quartet; it took four 
men 45 minutes to perform the quartet 
in 1900, and takes the same human effort 
in 1968. But these four men cannot live 
1 on what they could live on in 

Labor costs therefore rise, but there 
is no prospect for the corresponding rise 
in which productivity which other sec- 
tions of our economy have experienced. 
Thus, the income gap grows: It was over 
$20 million for the performing arts in 
1275 and will rise to over 848 million by 

The humanities face a different prob- 
lem: The grave imbalance between Fed- 
eral support for the sciences and Fed- 
eral support for the humanities. In 1965 
the Federal Government appropriated 
funds for scientific research which could 
have provided a grant of $81,000 to every 
academic scientist in the United States; 
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in the same year, Federal support of re- 
search in the humanities would have 
permitted a grant of $7 to every academic 
humanist. With this imbalance, it is no 
wonder that the humanities are the poor 
relation of the academic world, and that 
research, teaching, and student oppor- 
tunities in the humanities are extremely 
limited compared with the opportunities 
in the sciences. This imbalance affects 
adversely the research and teaching of 
the humanities at all levels of American 
education, from the graduate school to 
the grade school. 

I would like to tell the Members that 
we are well on the way to meeting these 
needs, but that would be inaccurate. The 
Foundation has been in business less 
than 3 years, and has had available to it 
modest funds. But its programs have al- 
ready made an important beginning in 
meeting these needs. Its awards have 
been acclaimed by the academic and uni- 
versity community, by performing arts 
organizations, and by others intimately 
involved with the arts and the humani- 
ties. Its programs have had a dramatic 
impact in several areas. For example, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
has made a major grant to the modern 
language association for the editing and 
publishing of complete and authoritative 
editions of the works of major 19th- 
century authors. Such editions do not 
now exist, but with the help of this 
grant, they will soon be available to 
scholars, students, and the public, in 
hard-cover and paperback editions. 

The National Endowment for the Arts, 
in cooperation with two other private 
donors, launched the American Film In- 
stitute. This institute will develop excel- 
lence in this area of the arts, with par- 
ticular attention to the training of film 
makers, film education and production, 
and the preservation of films. More mod- 
est grants by the endowments have also 
had significant impact. Grants for re- 
search and publication, and planning 
grants to develop improved curriculums, 
have benefits which spread from the 
actual grantees throughout American ed- 
ucation, down to the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. Grants to perform- 
ing arts organizations have helped these 
groups make available to more and more 
Americans the pleasures and instruction 
offered by the arts. The State arts pro- 
grams stimulated by the endowment for 
the arts have resulted in new or in- 
creased activity in the arts in every State 
of our Union. Both endowments have at- 
tracted private support for programs and 
projects recommended by the councils of 
the endowment. In short, Mr. Chairman, 
the Foundation has made an excellent 
beginning in meeting the needs in the 
arts and the humanities, and has stimu- 
lated new interest and support in these 
areas by the States and by private 
sources. 

The Foundation has been a resounding 
success, and it deserves the increased 
support promised by H.R. 11308. 

In closing, let me call the Members’ at- 
tention to the broad support for the 
Foundation and for H.R, 11308 expressed 
in the hearings by the university and 
college community, by Governors of our 
States, by businessmen, by labor organi- 
zations, and by. private groups interested 
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in the arts and the humanities, this 
broadly based and enthusiastic support 
constitutes a petition to this Congress to 
continue and expand the essential work 
of the Foundation. Speakers who will fol- 
low will discuss in more detail H.R. 11308 
and the Foundation’s work. But when de- 
bate is completed, I sincerely hope that 
the House will recognize its obligation to 
insure that the higher branches of man’s 
cultural and scholarly activity are not 
neglected, particularly in this time when 
we sorely need the guidance and stimula- 
tion of the arts and the humanities. I 
hope this House will enact H.R. 11308, 
and thereby continue our Nation’s pur- 
suit of excellence in all areas. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to my chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take this time to compliment the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] for his untiring efforts in this field 
for many years—even before he was able 
to bring the legislation to the floor, back 
in 1965. 

The gentleman from New Jersey has 
done a tremendous job. He has brought 
to the Chamber a good bill and deserves 
the support of all Members of the House. 
I certainly want to pay tribute to his sub- 
committee in assisting him and doing a 
good job. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank my distinguished chairman for his 
kind remarks. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support H.R. 11308, which is a bill to 
extend and increase the authorizations 
of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

This new Federal agency is not yet 
fully 3 years old. The Congress estab- 
lished it in September of 1965. Its au- 
thorization for the current fiscal year is 
$20 million, and such authorization ex- 
pires as of the 30th of June. The Presi- 
dent has asked that we extend these au- 
thorizations beyond June 30. The com- 
mittee of which I am honored to be 
chairman has held extensive hearings on 
H.R. 11308, has reported it favorably, and 
has recommended substantially increased 
authorizations as well as certain techni- 
cal changes designed to improve the op- 
erations of the Foundation and to en- 
courage more participation by private 
donors. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] for his 
untiring efforts in obtaining passage of 
the Arts and Humanities Act in the last 
session of Congress. In bringing the bill 
to the floor today, he continues to mani- 
fest his great interest in the legislation 
and certainly deserves the compliments 
of this entire body. Likewise, I want to 
compliment his subcommittee members 
who serve on the Special Subcommittee 
on Labor for their efficient and outstand- 
ing work in assisting their chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son], in bringing the bill to the floor. 
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I firmly believe that the House should 
pass the bill as recommended by the 
committee. As the Special Subcommittee 
on Labor determined, there is a very 
large need and public demand for sub- 
stantial Federal support of the arts and 
humanities, far in excess of the authori- 
zations recommended in H.R. 11308. Such 
authorizations are fixed at $55 million 
for fiscal year 1969 and $80 million for 
fiscal year 1970, plus unspecified amounts 
for matching private gifts. The admin- 
istration had asked that we set no ceil- 
ings on the authorization, but in accord- 
ance with our established practice, we 
believe it is wise to do so. 

The authorizations represent a sub- 
stantial increase over past or requested 
appropriation levels. But, as I mentioned, 
they are still far below the needs. Wheth- 
er or not the actual appropriation will 
be as large as the authorizations is a 
matter for the House to determine when 
it comes to the appropriations bill and in 
the light of the circumstances prevailing 
at that time. In the meantime, the au- 
thorization ceilings in H.R. 11308 repre- 
sent a well-considered judgment on what 
a proper Federal role is in these difficult 
times. 

They also represent a judgment and a 
vote of confidence in the program and 
accomplishments of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities. 
It is safe to say that the Foundation has 
made a sound beginning for a Federal 
program. It has moved ahead cautiously, 
making careful use of its limited funds 
by supporting projects which would 
demonstrate to others the values of par- 
ticular kinds of approaches or projects. 
The Foundation has also used its funds 
to test and pilot particular ideas, seeking 
thereby to provide a sound base for fu- 
ture investment either by the Federal 
Government, the State governments, or 
the private sector. 

The Foundation has worked hard at 
stimulating State and private groups’ 
support of the arts. One accomplishment 
is the growth in State arts groups, which 
are now to be found in every State. 

The extent of the Foundation’s collab- 
oration with non-Federal organizations 
is seen in the fact that the Arts Endow- 
ment has put up $10 million in support of 
projects to which non-Federal organiza- 
tions have contributed $16 million. 

While following these general policies 
of piloting, of demonstration, of collab- 
oration with non-Federal organizations, 
the Foundation at the same time has 
brought about many specific accomplish- 
ments. 

The Foundation is supporting a Com- 
mission on the Humanities in the Schools 
to make a thorough assessment of the 
present status of the humanities in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, fol- 
lowed by recommendations to Federal 
and private agencies for the improve- 
ment of the humanities in America’s 
schools. The Foundation is enabling us 
to conserve the best of our films and to 
help advance the cause of American 
movie making. It is helping provide com- 
plete and accurate editions of the works 
of major American 19th-century au- 
thors—writers such as Twain, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, and Whitman. It is say- 
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ing from extinction outstanding per- 
forming arts groups, groups which have 
taken years of great care and work to 
put together. It has, through small 
grants, provided support for individual 
artists which may keep from oblivion 
some future great. 

Of great importance, the Foundation 
has begun that necessary task of re- 
dressing the balance with the sciences. 
Dr. Glen T. Seaborg informed the com- 
mittee that— 

In this scientifically and technologically 
guided age an overwhelming need (exists) 
for the wisdom and values that only these 
human endeavors—the humanities and the 
arts— (can) reveal to us. 


I am particularly encouraged, as a 
Congressman from Kentucky, by the in- 
telligent manner in which the Founda- 
tion has aimed its programs at grass- 
roots America, at the America of the 
countryside as well as the city. We must 
also realize that in meeting the needs 
of both the cities and the rural areas, 
the problem is to preserve and develop 
the life and cultural opportunities of 
people from both areas. 

All these accomplishments have not 
been made without controversy. The 
wonder is that the Foundation has done 
so well. There have been instances of 
controversial grants to individuals or 
projects. But controversy in the arts and 
humanities is to be expected. In any case, 
we ought to judge the Foundation by its 
total accomplishment, not by one grant 
here, or one grant there, that one or the 
other of us might disagree with. Some 
of us apparently believe that we should 
not make grants directly to individuals 
but only through institutions. The rea- 
son that America is great today is the 
contribution of individuals. This is par- 
ticularly true in the arts where creativ- 
ity ultimately rests on the shoulders of 
a single individual working alone. To 
force him into the mold of a given insti- 
tution leads to a subtle kind of Federal 
control that we have carefully tried to 
avoid. 

In summary, I think the Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities deserves 
our full support. It has accomplished 
much in the way of useful grants for 
launching the Fet.eral enterprise in the 
arts and humanities. It has done so effi- 
ciently and using procedures such as ad- 
visory panels of experts which assure ob- 
jectivity and prevent Federal control. I 
believe the committee should pass H.R. 
11308 as reported. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. The 
committee and the country owe a debt of 
gratitude that Americans will recognize 
for generations to come to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

I would like also to say, in speaking of 
the administration of these programs, 
that I do not think there are two more 
dedicated or more highly respected, and 
able men in their professions in this 
country among our educators and artists 
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than Dr. Stevens and Dr. Keeney, who 
have done so much to implement with 
modest funds what Congress has author- 
ized in this area. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, I quite 
agree, and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr, TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
also to join in the remarks of the ma- 
jority leader and the chairman of the 
committee, and I congratulate the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and members 
on both sides of the aisle for bringing 
before the Committee today this bill, 
which, as the majority leader has pointed 
out, will permit generations to come to 
reap its benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to 
give my support to H.R. 11308 which 
amends the National Foundation of the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965. 

When the Congress created the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities in 1965, it was with the hope 
that, at long last, the Federal Govern- 
ment could play a useful, constructive 
role in the encouragement of the arts in 
the United States. During the 2½ years 
of the Foundation’s existence, it is clear 
to all objective observers that this prom- 
ise has begun to be fulfilled. 

Although the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities have had limited 
funds, the two agencies have funded 
projects which will have a vital effect on 
our Nation’s cultural life for many years 
to come. 

Through grants to individual artists, 
the Arts Endowment has successfully 
given opportunity to nearly 200 creative 
writers, painters, sculptors and teaching 
artists. By providing matching funds to 
outstanding organizations in the per- 
forming arts—such as the American 
Ballet Theater, the Martha Graham 
Dance Company, the Joffrey Ballet and 
many other companies—the Arts En- 
dowment has made it possible for thou- 
sands of U.S. citizens to attend worth- 
while performances by professional art- 
ists all across the country. 

I feel, very strongly, that both the 
Endowment for the Arts and the Endow- 
ment for the Humanities have responded 
creatively and effectively to the mandate 
given them by the Congress. 

Through support of the State arts 
councils, the Endowment for the Arts has 
given the separate States a magnificent 
opportunity to engender support for the 
arts within their own borders. At the 
same time, the Endowment, through its 
chairman, Roger L. Stevens, and the dis- 
tinguished members of the National 
Council on the Arts, has been extraordi- 
narily successful in arousing support for 
the arts through funds from private 
foundations and private business. 

I note, with especial pride, that Dr. 
Barnaby Keeney, the former president 
of Brown University in Providence, has 
served with great distinction as Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities during the major portion of 
its early existence. I know how deeply 
respected Dr. Keeney is in the American 
academic community and the support 
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this Endowment has given to humanist 
studies throughout the country is prov- 
ing remarkably successful. A great deal 
of this success is a result of Dr. Keeney’s 
tireless efforts. It is a distinct honor and 
privilege to have Barnaby Keeney as a 
colleague in the Federal Government and 
also as my friend. 

Since each of us tends to speak au- 
thoritatively on the subject of projects 
and programs which we have been able 
to observe closely, I should like to say 
that the programs of both Endowments 
in Rhode Island have been most worth 
while. 

Providence was one of three cities 
chosen thus far as the location for a 
laboratory theater project. This highly 
praised experimental program is designed 
to provide an opportunity for secondary 
school students to attend professionally 
produced theatrical works in the theater. 
In addition to Providence, both New 
Orleans and Los Angeles now have this 
program which will provide an effective 
cultural experience for more than 200,- 
000 students at the end of its first 3-year 
period. The program is funded by the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the 
US. Office of Education in a cooperative 
effort to greatly enrich the lives of our 
children. 


The Endowment for the Arts has pro- 
vided support for numerous other agen- 
cies and individual artists in Rhode 
Island. It is my firm belief that, in a 
short space of time, the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities 
has proved itself worthy of a vote of con- 
fidence from the Congress and the 
American people. 

The present bill before the Committee 
calls for a 2-year extension of the Foun- 
dations authorization and provides 
modest increases in the funding levels of 
the two Endowments. 

Although we are passing through criti- 
cal times, as a nation, I solemnly urge 
the Members of this House to remember 
that the survival of our country depends 
on the creative spirit of our people. In 
the name of sensible economy, let us pre- 
serve, not only for ourselves, but for all 
generations to come, that which is 
worthiest—the free, creative expression 
of a free people. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the following 
editorial from the February 26 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star as part of 
my remarks: 

A Goop BIL 

The House tomorrow will consider a bill for 
the continuation through the next two years 
of the National Foundation for the Arts and 
the Humanities. There is every reason for 
members to vote yes. 

The Foundation for the Arts has proved 
to be a font for original and basic thought 
and action about the situation of the arts in 
America. The new bill provides for a healthy 
expansion of the creative support given the 
creative arts by the nation. We will still be 
lagging far behind most western countries— 
and most eastern for that matter—but the 
legislation will at least insure the fruitful 
continuation of what has been a stimulating 
and productive program. 

The Foundation for the Humanities has 
met the special problem of the academic im- 
balance created by the vast sums of federal 
money poured into the sciences by the De- 
partment of Defense in recent years. The 
results here, although perhaps of less im- 
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mediate public interest than those in the 
arts, have been equally beneficial for the life 
of the mind in America. 

The proposed authorizations total $55 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1969 and $80 million in 1970. 
In fact, of course, the actual amount will be 
set by Congressional appropriation action 
at a later date. But the initial authoriza- 
tion should be fixed at the full amount 
recommended by committees in both houses 
of Congress. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment the gentleman for a cultured and 
obviously studied statement. I think I 
could agree with much of what he has 
said. But do I not detect a disposition 
to refer to what I believe he calls the 
imbalance between defense and science 
on the one hand and culture and hu- 
manities on the other? 

My question is simply this: If that be 
true, is the gentleman not aware of the 
fact that during the debacle to which 
he alluded a while ago, the Battle of 
Britain and the destruction of other 
nations’ capitals, arts and humanities 
and centers around the world during 
World War II; that it was the Army 
Medical Library—which perchance had 
the first photomicrofilming device in the 
world—that replaced all these matters 
of culture and art for the libraries all 
around the world? I happened to have 
signed the administrative order that 
brought that into being. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
aware of that, and the world and the 
Nation is in their debt. I was not, how- 
ever, equating in any way an imbalance 
in respect to armaments. I was talking 
about scientific research. Personally, I 
might say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, I do not think there is a member 
of this committee who could be more 
grateful than I for the billions of dollars 
expended for medical research, because 
I happened to be the beneficiary of that, 
and am in this well today only because 
that research was so successful that I 
could have surgery a little over 2 years 
ago which saved my life. I am grateful 
for that, and I will continue to support 
programs for medical research as well 
as humanistic research. 

Mr. HALL, I will say to the gentleman 
that I am delighted that he is able to be 
in the well today. But whether we equate 
one with the other or not, we serve no 
useful purpose by putting one on balance 
against the other, or even by inferring 
that because appropriations are so much 
greater in one instance than in the other, 
we cannot serve both of them adequately. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I quite 
agree. The intention of the gentleman 
from New Jersey was to say that if such 
miracles could be accomplished by the 
proper use of Federal assistance in medi- 
cal research, think of the miracles that 
could be achieved in the minds and in 
the hearts and in the souls of our people. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

I rise in support of H.R. 11308, the bill 
to extend the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities through 
1970, and to make authorizations for 
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those years. This bill has always enjoyed 
bipartisan support. The majority of Re- 
publicans have supported the bill in com- 
mittee, both with regard to the funding 
level considered in the committee and 
in voting for the bill to come to the floor. 

The measure before us requests an au- 
thorization of $27.5 million each for the 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities for fiscal year 1969, and $40 million 
for each Endowment for fiscal year 1970. 
These amounts represent a significant 
and needed increase over the $10 million 
authorized in each of the past 3 years. 
I very strongly believe that these new 
sums represent an important national 
responsibility that this Congress should 
clearly meet. 

There is no question today, Mr. Chair- 
man, but that the bill will be debated on 
the floor in terms of fiscal priorities. I 
would submit, however, that the arts and 
the humanities, which affect the future 
of our children, is not the place to cut, 
but that, in fact, our way of life will 
be improved considerably by increasing 
our support for them. 

I submit that in the United States in 
1968 it is an anachronism that we are 
spending only about 3 cents per person 
for the arts, while Great Britain is spend- 
ing over six times that amount, and has 
increased its expenditures for the arts, 
in spite of its present financial difficul- 
ties. For 1969, England proposes to raise 
its budget for cultural spending in the 
arts to $36.7 million. This is $1.3 million 
above what is being spent this year. In 
addition, the Government will proceed 
with its subsidy of the new National The- 
ater. The British Arts Council has agreed 
to provide $9 million, which represents 
about one-half the cost of the project, 
while the London Arts Council and pri- 
vate sources will pay the other half. Fur- 
ther, Italy is spending 17 cents per per- 
son; France, 20 cents; and Austria $5.50 
per person. We have not recognized at 
the national level a significant priority 
to either the arts or the humanities. 

I personally believe that the Presi- 
dent’s submission of a budget request of 
$22 million is too low and reflects some 
of the upside-down priorities of this ad- 
ministration. 

The bill, as we all know, makes a num- 
ber of technical amendments, but, more 
than this, I think it represents an oppor- 
tunity to state in unequivocal terms our 
support for both the Endowment for the 
Arts and Endowment for the Humanities 
and for the very able and dedicated lead- 
ership given by Roger Stevens and Bar- 
naby Keeney. Furthermore, I think the 
bill today affords us the opportunity to 
hold out some hope and some real sup- 
port to the colleges, to the artists, to the 
humanists, and to the many who question 
whether this Congress and this Nation 
place sufficient priority on the ethical 
side of life. 

The establishment of the foundation 
3 years ago represented our recognition 
as a nation that the quality of our life 
in cultural and intellectual endeavors is 
as important as our record of material 
success. George Washington, several 
centuries ago, said something that is 
quite pertinent today: 
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The arts and the sciences are essential 
to the prosperity of the State and to the 
ornament and happiness of human life. 


The Rockefeller Brothers’ panel made 
it clear in their recommendations that— 

The arts are not for a privileged few, 
but for the many, that their place is not on 
the periphery of society but at its center, 
that they are not just a form of recreation 
but are of central importance to our well- 
being and happiness. 


I think it is very clear today, Mr. 
Chairman, that the arts suffer from a 
very serious financial deficit, and I will 
be happy to discuss that in some detail. 

It is equally clear that there is a very 
major imbalance between support for 
the arts and the humanities on the one 
hand and the sciences on the other. Tak- 
ing the humanities versus the sciences, 
this Congress has appropriated for the 
sciences in the fiscal year approximately 
$16 billion, and for the humanities only 
$5 million. If one looks at what is being 
done by foundations, one sees equally 
that the foundations are giving some- 
thing on the order of $1.2 billion to the 
sciences, and a mere $16 million to the 
humanities and $27 to $28 million to the 
arts, Equally, less than 1½ percent of the 
corporate philanthropic dollar goes to 
the arts and the humanities. 

The effect of this has been very clear 
on the student, on the teacher, on our 
educational institutions and on the 
quality of their facilities and programs 
in the humanities. The humanities are 
at the very core of our college curricula 
and provide the basic values against 
which the student measures his knowl- 
edge, poses his questions, judges his prog- 
ress, and formulates his own standards, 
The humanities are not an abstraction 
but include several clearly defined dis- 
ciplines, such as modern and classical 
languages, literature, history, jurispru- 
dence, philosophy, archeology, political 
theory and political economy, and the 
history, criticism, theory and practice 
of the arts. 

There are many who now believe that 
this Congress and this Nation are not 
going to support the humanities with the 
same degree of energy and conviction 
with which we support the sciences. 

The result is that many young men and 
women in the universities are going into 
the sciences where the research grants 
may presently be obtained. In the hu- 
manities many recognize that they may 
not have a decent place to work, that 
they may not have money for necessary 
research assistants, that they may not 
have money for books, clerical help, the 
use of computers, or even that they may 
not be paid salaries sufficient to meet the 
expenses of their families. 

So I believe it is time that this Con- 
gress recognized this imbalance and 
strongly supported the humanities. 

Equally, in the arts, there is a deficit 
today of at least 30 percent overall in the 
performing arts, of perhaps 60 percent in 
ballet, and, in symphonies, perhaps 40 
percent. 

Of our 61 major symphony orchestras, 
only about 12 have a reasonable hope of 
remaining alive financially. Similarly, 
there are only five or six major opera 
companies in the country today and only 
four significant dance groups. Overall, 
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the income gap of the performing arts 
was estimated at $20 to $23 million in 
1964 and will rise by 1975 to $48 to $61 
million. At the present time, this coun- 
try has only five permanent resident 
theater companies; ideally, we should 
have at least 10, including a national 
theater. Of all the existing performing 
arts groups, it is quite clear that only a 
handful can take their survival for 
granted. 

In terms of salaries, of the 12,000 mem- 
bers of Actor’s Equity in New York, only 
about 100 are able to make a living from 
their work on Broadway. The situation is 
much the same for the members of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists—only 
about 300 of these dancers can make a 
living from their professional work. 
Practitioners of the visual arts—painters, 
sculptors, and the like—also find it diffi- 
cult to earn an adequate living from their 
work, especially those recently out of 
school and still in need of training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

I believe it is essential that we strongly 
and fully support the arts and the hu- 
manities and recognize this as a national 
priority. As Roger Stevens stated in the 
annual report of the Endowment for the 


We believe that the time has come for our 
society to give not merely ceremonial honor 
to the arts, but genuine attention and sub- 
stantive support. 


We must do this not alone because it 
is good for the arts, but because our Na- 
tion’s survival as a civilized society de- 
pends on it. Exposure to the arts and to 
the humanities is not simply a way to 
fill leisure hours but a genuine improve- 
ment of the mind, of the taste, of the 
sense of judgment. Our Nation is poor in 
spirit if our artistic and scholarly en- 
deavors do not keep pace with our ma- 
terial progress. And a nation that lacks 
an awareness of what it is about and 
whence it came, that lacks a heritage for 
this generation to hand down to its chil- 
dren, that lacks a sense of time fleeting 
and the permanence of art—that lacks, 
in short, all those things which spring 
from enjoyment of the arts and study 
of the humanities—then that nation will 
have done little to make its mark on the 
history of mankind. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I listened to the gentleman’s state- 
ment regarding holding out great hope 
to the artists and the actors and the 
people in the arts. Just what hope do 
we hold out to the American taxpayer, 
when we increase this to the amount the 
committee recommends? 

Mr. REID of New York. As the gentle- 
man knows, I have supported significant 
cuts and I will continue to do so, voting 
in toto against public works, agricul- 
ture, and for a cutback in space. I have 
no quarrel over the fact that we must 
make significant cuts or that we need 
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expenditure control over past appropria- 
tions, which we presently lack. 

But I will argue strenuously that the 
role of the artist should be equated with 
the role of the teacher, that it is just as 
important to support the arts and schol- 
arship as it is to spend money for hospi- 
tals, let alone roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Will the gentleman tell us 
what the appropriation was for fiscal 
year 1968? 

Mr. REID of New York. The appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1968 was $12.2 


million. 

Mr. BOW. Will the gentleman tell us 
what the committee authorization is for 
the year 1969? 

Mr. REID of New York. The authori- 
zation for 1969 is $27.5 million each for 
the Endowments for the Arts and the 
Humanities. 

Mr. BOW. That would be about $54 
million? 

Mr. REID of New York. It is $55 mil- 
lion, I believe. 

Mr. BOW. As against $12.2 million. 

What is the authorization in the bill 
for 1970? 

Mr. REID of New York. The authori- 
zation in toto is $80 million. 

Mr. BOW. It is $80 million? 

Mr. REID of New York. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman believe 
that this is giving the American taxpay- 
ers, at a time when we are fighting a 
war in Vietnam and when we have a fiscal 
situation that disturbs all of us, a fair 
shake? Is this a fair shake for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer? 

Mr. REID of New York. First, I be- 
lieve the gentleman’s question is very 
pertinent. I believe that an increase in 
funds here will result in a substantial 
increase in matching funds from the 
private sector and other non-Federal 


sources. 

I believe further that it will permit 
many theatrical groups, symphonies, and 
others, to continue. 

It is a question, basically, of whether 
we wish to give the arts a national pri- 
ority, or whether we do not. 

I would not argue with the gentleman 
about whether we should cut, but I would 
argue that we should not cut here. 

Because of the serious deficit—a term 
the gentleman frequently uses with great 
effect—because of this deficit in the arts 
and in the humanities we would be short- 
changing the youth of America if we did 
not do something to assist the study of 
the humanities and we would be making 
a serious mistake in national priorities 
if we did not support the arts. 

Mr. BOW. I say to the gentleman that 
I am very much concerned about the 
youth of America and the debt we are 
saddling on them and the payments they 
will have to make to pay off this great 
debt, if we are not to have complete fiscal 
chaos in this country. 

It seems to me this is one area where 
we can make substantial cuts. I would 
say further to the gentleman that I be- 
lieve we cannot afford it at this time to 
authorize this additional amount of 
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funds up to $80 million in 1970. I would 
say to the gentleman it seems to me if 
we are in favor of fiscal responsibility, 
this is one of the areas, together with 
many others, where we can make our 
savings. Unless we do, we are going to 
be faced with a fiscal situation in this 
country which will be very serious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from New 
York cited some figures about relative 
percentages or dollars and cents being 
contributed toward the performing arts 
and humanities in various countries. Did 
those figures deal with the amounts spent 
by government in those countries? 

Mr. REID of New York. That is cor- 
rect. Per capita. 

Mr. KYL. Does the gentleman have 
any figures to indicate what the total 
input from all sources, government and 
private, might be and what the compari- 
sons might be among these countries? 

Mr. REID of New York. There are pre- 
cise figures but the fact essentially is 
that the United States, whether you have 
private or foundation or Government 
support, is spending much less. I might 
say that I talked to MacNeil Lowry of 
the Ford Foundation this morning who, 
as the gentleman knows, has perhaps 
dispensed more money than anyone in 
America to support the arts, and he told 
me that in a number of countries in 
Eastern Europe and countries on this 
side of the Iron Curtain much more is 
being spent than we are spending here. 
For example, he mentioned that in 
Prague there were 28 permanent resi- 
dent theater companies being sup- 
ported and which put on performances 
every night whereas in this country, we 
are fortunate if we can support even five 
resident theaters. 

Mr. KYL. Do these actors work for the 
government or for some private agency 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. REID of New York. It is my un- 
derstanding, of course, in any country 
that is a Communist country, freedom 
as we know it does not totally exist, but 
if you look at London or if you look at 
Paris or Germany or if you look at Aus- 
tria and thcse countries which have a 
great tradition in the arts, they are 
spending much more than we are any 
way that you wish to total it up. The 
plain fact of the matter is that even a 
company as well known as the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York is not able 
fully to make ends meet. The 1966-67 
annual report of the Met states: 

Last November we found ourselves in the 
most serious financial crisis to confront us 
for thirty-five years. 


The report points out that box office 
receipts for a night at the Met total 
$42,000 while it costs $59,000 to raise the 
curtain. 


The report states: 
Furthermore the Met, unlike the major 
opera houses in Europe . . has no govern- 
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ment subsidy on which to rely to make ends 
meet. The Vienna Opera, for example, covers 
only 30 percent of its costs at the box office, 
and La Scala in Milan only 20 percent. The 
balance is made up by the government. 


The theater is not making ends meet. 
None of our symphonies have adequate 
support. So you have a real fiscal prob- 
lem there. Now, whether we wish to meet 
it is another question. The fact that it 
exists I think is clear. 

Mr. KYL. Is the thrust of this bill pri- 
marily toward the professional perform- 
er or the participant in the graphic arts 
or toward the dissemination of the arts 
among all of the citizens of our coun- 
try? 

Mr. REID of New York. I would say 
the very nature of the Foundation is a 
combination of the two. In the humani- 
ties there is an attempt to upgrade the 
study of the component disciplines and 
to support the student of the humanities 
so that he will have topflight humanities 
to study with and learn from. 

At the same time, the goal of both 
Endowments is to involve the public in 
both the arts and the humanities— 
whether through regional or touring 
theater groups or by encouraging pro- 
grams of local historical societies. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for yielding to me. 

The thing that surprises me about this 
bill as reported by the committee is that 
the budget as submitted by the President 
contains $22 million as the spending level 
for fiscal year 1969. This budget is cur- 
rently being considered by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, and the 
President continues publicly to refer to 
the fact that the Congress is going wild 
on spending. This is one of the first 
bills to come before us with a new au- 
thorization. You have doubled the request 
that the President has prepared with his 
budget document, from $22 million to 
$55 million, in this authorization. I would 
like to find out the reasoning behind this 
doubling of the recommendation of the 
President. 

I believe that we should not put our- 
selves in a position in the Congress of 
being the spenders when we face a $30 
billion deficit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LAIRD. And, if the gentleman will 
yield further, there is an underestimation 
of our war costs by over $5.5 billion for 
fiscal year 1969 already, and an under- 
estimation of our public assistance rolls 
by $350 million already. And this has been 
proven out in our hearings thus far on 
the budget for 1969, and then one of the 
first authorizations we get doubles the 
request of the President. 

The President must have gone into this 
in some detail when he recommended a 
$22 million level for 1969. Yet the com- 
mittee comes out with a bill for $55 mil- 
lion for 1969. 

I would like to have this justified some- 
what. I do not believe there has been 
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adequate justification on the floor thus 
far this afternoon for it. 

Mr. REID of New York. I would say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin first 
that I believe the President’s priority is 
wrong. The $22 million is simply inade- 
quate to even begin to meet the deficit 
in the performing arts alone, and to be- 
gin to redress the major imbalance in 
the humanities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The question is whether the national 
priority in the past has not been far too 
low. I submit that it has. Therefore I 
believe that the time has come to recog- 
nize that even because of the war, in 
Vietnam, if you will, that this is precisely 
the time when we should show both the 
men in the field and at home that we 
do care about the arts, and we are going 
to do something now to bring about a 
brighter, better, and more beautiful 
America. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I might point out to the 
gentleman that the request of the Presi- 
dent came after committee action. I dis- 
agree with it, with respect to the next 
fiscal year, following which the Presi- 
dential request was for an open-ended 
authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 11308. 
I wish to discuss the increased authoriza- 
tion proposed in H.R. 11308 in light of 
the needs in the arts and the humanities, 
and in light of the future plans and pro- 
jections of the Foundation. 

During its first years, the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
has launched an extraordinary variety 
of experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams which identified and evaluated our 
national needs in the arts and the hu- 
manities. These programs have attracted 
wide interest and strong support from 
the cultural and intellectual community. 
The public, the press, artists, and schol- 
ars all are firmly convinced that Federal 
support to the arts and humanities is not 
only feasible, but necessary. Hearings 
held only last summer are notable for 
the lack of criticism of Foundation pro- 
grams, and for statements of support for 
a larger program. 

This period of pilot experiments has 
now come to a close. The Foundation, 
with its Endowment for the Arts and its 
Endowment for the Humanities, stands 
prepared to build on its experience and 
assist the States and local private orga- 
nizations with solid and effective pro- 
grams for our cultural progress. 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
has set goals which are logical and rea- 
sonable. The Endowment wishes to use a 
large share of its appropriations to dis- 
tribute more widely our artistic resources. 
The need for such wider distribution is 
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clear. Americans in our smaller cities 
are not benefiting as they should from 
the first quality opera and dance com- 
panies, and from our great orchestras. 
They do not have the opportunity to ap- 
preciate the important paintings of the 
ages simply because there are no funds 
to bring these national cultural resources 
to their localities. The Endowment for 
the Arts estimates, for example, that $5 
million could be prudently used to sup- 
port tours of professional theater, opera, 
and dance companies. 

A second goal of the Arts Endowment 
is to help sustain our great national in- 
stitutions in the arts. Groups like the 
American Ballet Theater, the Actor’s 
Conservatory Theater of California, and 
the Boston Opera Co., the Martha Gra- 
ham Troupe owe their continued good 
health to timely emergency support from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Economists who have studied the needs 
of the performing arts in America tell 
us that more support will be necessary in 
the future if we are to keep up with the 
increasing public demand, and to stimu- 
late artistic excellence. Testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings on H.R. 11308 
indicated that our symphony orchestras 
alone had an income gap of $13 million in 
1965, and that this income gap for the 
symphonies alone could reach $65 mil- 
lion by 1973. 

It is to meet needs of such magnitude, 
and to permit the continued expansion 
of the work of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, that I support the increased 
authorization proposed in H.R. 11308. 

The National Endowment for the 
Humanities has also passed through the 
period of study and evaluation, and now 
stands prepared to undertake national 
programs of importance and promise. 
The Endowment will emphasize pro- 
grams in the humanities at the com- 
munity level to increase the availability 
and the relevance of the humanities to 
every American, and will create pro- 
grams to bring the great issues of our 
public life to the grassroots level. 

The largest amount of funds would be 
used to improve the teaching of the 
humanities in our schools, colleges, and 
universities. Anyone who worries about 
whether our young people understand 
the traditions upon which this country 
is founded, or who worries about the con- 
fusion of values which so many of our 
students seem to have, should rejoice 
that a serious effort will be made to 
strengthen instruction in our educational 
institutions in subjects which teach 
judgment and values. 

Significant support would also go to 
efforts by scholars and writers to under- 
stand more fully the American past, in 
order to use the lessons of our history 
to provide direction for our present and 
future course. The results of these ef- 
forts would be made available to a broad 
public. Considering the Federal invest- 
ment in scientific research, research that 
has provided much of our Nation’s tech- 
nological sophistication, I am delighted 
to observe that efforts are being made to 
support knowledge in other fields, equally 
important to our national life. Indeed, 
humanistic learning is absolutely essen- 
tial to insure that the moral and social 
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issues arising from our scientific and eco- 
nomic achievements are successfully con- 
fronted. If the Federal Government can 
afford $2 billion for support of basic 
research in the sciences, it seems obvious 
that it can afford increased support to 
research and fellowships in the fields 
which help us wisely use the fruits of this 
scientific research. 

This is an ambitious program to be 
undertaken. The authorization provided 
in H.R. 11308 will enable the Endow- 
ment for the Humanities to continue and 
expand its program, and can help trans- 
late this ambition into achievement. 

I support this increased authorization 
for the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities because at this time in 
history, we need renewed faith in the 
beautiful and civilized accomplishments 
of man. I urge the Members to support 
H.R. 11308. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BrapEemas], 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 11308. 

This bill, like a number of earlier bills 
proposing support for the arts and hu- 
manities, is in very large measure the 
result of efforts of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son], and I believe that all friends of the 
arts and humanities in our country owe 
a considerable debt indeed to his leader- 
ship and to his constructive work. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to pay tribute to members on 
both sides of the aisle in our committee 
who have worked hard to make this leg- 
islation effective. In particular, I want to 
pay tribute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REID]. 

I also want to say a word of apprecia- 
tion to both Barnaby Keeney, and Roger 
Stevens, who have been giving such out- 
standing leadership to the respective en- 
dowments which they direct. 

I would like now, Mr. Chairman, to 
discuss the principal provisions of this 
legislation. 

It ought to be emphasized at the out- 
set that this bill proposes simply to ex- 
tend the authorization for the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
for a period of 2 years, and make several 
minor amendments to the present public 
law. 

The changes that are proposed in the 
bill are changes that have been suggested 
by the first year’s operation of the foun- 
dation. The changes contained in the bill 
are recommendations to improve the ad- 
ministration of the two endowments and 
improve the capacity of the endowments 
with respect to attracting private gifts. 

Section 1 of H.R. 11308 amends section 
3(f) of the public law to make clear that 
the definition of “workshop” includes 
workshops in the humanities as well as 
in the arts, as was intended by the orig- 
inal public law. This clarifying amend- 
ment is desirable because the present 
definition leaves the status of workships 
in the humanities unclear. 

Section 2 amends section 5(c) of the 
public law to authorize the National En- 
dowment for the Arts to enter the arts. 
Presently, the Endowment may only pro- 
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vide grants-in-aid. But as Members well 
know, most Federal agencies which are 
authorized to make grants are also au- 
thorized to enter into contracts. The rea- 
sons for this contract authority are ob- 
vious. 

Often it is very difficult to find an 
organization with some interest of its 
own that is willing to undertake an im- 
portant project of general interest un- 
related to its particular interest such as 
a survey or a study. It becomes extremely 
difficult to find such an organization un- 
der the legislation governing the Foun- 
dation, because in general a grant by 
the Foundation to an organization has 
to be matched by the organization. 

This contract authority of which I 
speak would enable the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts to enter into contracts 
with appropriate organizations to under- 
take projects recommended by the Na- 
tional Council. It will also enable the 
Endowment to insure that the specific 
goals recommended by the Council are 
achieved, because with a contract, as dis- 
tinguished from a grant, it is possible to 
spell out in detail the obligations of the 
contracting parties. 

Mr. Chairman, let me now turn to sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. 

Section 2 would also amend section 5 
(£) of the public law to permit the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts to use up 
to 20 percent of its program money on & 
nonmatching basis without requiring, as 
present law does, that the prospective 
grantee submit evidence that it has at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to obtain funds 
from other sources. There are two rea- 
sons for proposing this change. 

First, it is very difficult for a group to 
prove legally it cannot get funds else- 
where; the present section 5(f) is worded 
in a way which makes it very difficult for 
a lawyer to assure either the Foundation 
or the prospective grantee that the re- 
quirements of the present law have been 
satisfied. 

Second, there are situations in which 
an organization cannot raise quickly 
funds to match a grant; yet that organi- 
zation might be the most qualified to un- 
dertake the project recommended by the 
Council. For these reasons, this amend- 
ment is desirable. 

Section 3 of H.R. 11308 contains a nec- 
essary conforming amendment to section 
5(h) (3) of the public law, and makes no 
substantive change in that section. It 
also amends section 5(h) (5) of the pub- 
lic law to permit the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts to use amounts re- 
maining after grants are made to the 
States for general program purposes. 
Thus, any amounts allotted to the States 
which the States do not use may be used 
by the Endowment to support, for exam- 
ple, regional arts programs or other pro- 

within the States. The amounts 
involved here are very small—8 12,000 
last fiscal year. Clearly, it is administra- 
tively not practical to divide such a small 
amount among all the States. 

Section 4 of the bill would amend the 
present powers of the chairmen of the 
two respective endowments with respect 
to the procedure by which applications 
for grants are reviewed and then ap- 
proved or disapproved. 

Sections 6(b) and 8(f) of the present 
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law require that the National Councils, 
each composed of 26 private citizens, 
review all grant applications. This re- 
quirement is extremely cumbersome, and 
is frustrating the congressional mandate 
that the Councils “advise the Chairman 
with respect to policies, programs and 
procedures.” 

First, the number of applications has 
risen greatly. For example, the number 
received by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities grew from 1,610 in 1967 
to over 4,000 this year. When one con- 
siders that the Councils are composed 
of private citizens with other major de- 
mands on their time, this increasing 
number of applications means that the 
Councils do not have the time to review 
at length major applications, or to advise 
on future goals and present policy. 

The proposed amendments would 
authorize the Chairman to approve or 
disapprove grant applications without 
specific Council recommendation if, first, 
the application involved $10,000 or less; 
second, the Chairman’s action was pur- 
suant to a delegation of authority from 
the Council to the Chairman; and third, 
each such action by the Chairman was 
reported to the Council at the Council 
meeting next following the Chairman’s 
action. 

This amendment would permit the 
Councils to determine that a certain 
kind of project, involving grants of under 
$10,000, was desirable. The Council could 
then direct the Chairman to make such 
grants, spelling out in its resolution the 
criteria to be used in selecting the 
grantees. The Chairman and his staff 
could then review likely applications and 
make the grants. At the next Council 
meeting, the award would be reported, 
thereby assuring continued Council re- 
view. The modest authority given by this 
amendment would improve the internal 
administration of the endowments and 
would advance the original congressional 
intent that the Councils review major 
applications and advise on policy. 

I might here note a comment by the 
same gentleman to whom Mr. Rer re- 
ferred, W. McNeil Lowry, vice president 
of the Ford Foundation, that this kind of 
procedure, where the Chairman can 
make grants pursuant to directions of 
the Council, and then report any action 
he may take to the Council, is very 
similar to the mechanisms used by major 
private foundations in our country. 

Section 5 of H.R. 11308 would amend 
section 10(a)(2) of the public law to 
permit the use of funds appropriated 
pursuant to 11(b) to match restricted 
as well as unrestricted gifts, providing 
the Endowment Chairman concerned ap- 
proves such matching, and provided the 
Council has made a recommendation re- 
garding the gift. 

The reason for the amendment is a 
simple one. The endowments have found 
that many potential private donors do 
not feel disposed to give an unrestricted 
gift to another granting agency. Many 
private donors wish to give money for a 
specific purpose. In fact, some of the 
great private foundations believe that 
such an unrestricted grant could be an 
abrogation of the duty of the trustees 
under the foundation’s charter. Some 
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foundations, like the Ford Foundation, 
have found this unrestricted grant re- 
quirement so troublesome that official 
notice was given to the Endowments that 
they could not rely on the foundation for 
cooperative action in grantmaking. 

The amendment in the bill would, 
therefore, permit matching for restricted 
gifts with the safeguards that before a 
restricted gift be matched, both the 
Chairman and the Council would make 
a recommendation regarding the gift. 
This amendment should greatly improve 
the ability of both Endowments to at- 
tract private gifts, and will broaden the 
partnership between the Foundation and 
the private sector. 

Let me finally turn to the question of 
the authorization of appropriations for 
the Foundation. Twenty-two million dol- 
lars is authorized for the National En- 
dowment of the Arts for general pro- 
grams for fiscal 1969, and $32 million for 
fiscal 1970. In addition, $5.5 million is 
authorized to be appropriated for the 
National Endowment for the Arts for 
State arts programs in fiscal 1969, and 
$8 million for fiscal 1970. 

The bill further authorizes to be ap- 
propriated to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities $27.5 million for gen- 
eral programs for fiscal 1969, and $40 
million for fiscal 1970. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I think it might 
be useful to emphasize at this point in 
the record that the State arts councils 
have been uniquely successful. They are 
now in over 50 States and territories, and 
the funds have been more than matched, 
so Federal dollars have really been the 
seed money that has gone throughout 
the United States. The State arts coun- 
cils constitute one of the most hopeful 
programs we have. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures were care- 
fully chosen. The testimony presented 
during the hearings included thought- 
ful analyses of the present needs of both 
endowments, as well as projections of 
future needs. 1 

I might here point out that the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, testifying in response to a 
question I raised concerning how much 
money his agency could prudently spend, 
said that the Endowment, on the basis 
of projected needs, could use $41 million 
in fiscal year 1969. 

The Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, in response to a similar 
question, testified that his Endowment 
could effectively use $130 to $150 million 
next year. 

Clearly the authorization recom- 
mended in this bill is far below these 
amounts. 

In addition to the regular authoriza- 
tion, section 6 of the bill authorizes the 
appropriation to each Endowment of an 
amount equal to the total amount of 
private gifts received by that Endow- 
ment under section 10(a)(2). We hope 
that the great support already provided, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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Rem] has suggested, by the private sec- 
tor to the Foundation will increase with 
the assistance of this new authorization. 

Mr. Chairman, the new funding au- 
thority requested in this bill is essential 
to the Foundation and to our country. 
Our hearings are replete with statements 
from persons and groups in all areas of 
American life urging increased financial 
support for the programs of both the 
Endowment for the Arts and the Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. I hope very 
much, therefore, that we will pass the 
bill with the authorization figures rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to add a 
few remarks concerning the establish- 
ment of the Foundation in 1965. At that 
time Congress recognized the need for 
a national investment in the arts and 
humanities. Here was a basic judgment 
concerning the importance of our Na- 
tion’s cultural, as distinguished from ma- 
terial, resources. We said, in effect, that 
scientific and technological development 
is not enough; that America, in order to 
grow in maturity and wisdom, must also 
advance its talents and knowledge in 
those fields of study and human en- 
deavor that teach values, explore the 
purposes of man, and give creative ex- 
pression to ideas and emotions. 

As one witness in last year’s hearings 
on this bill put it, the passage of the arts 
and humanities legislation in 1965 “was 
evidence that the Thomas Jeffersons 
were as essential as the Benjamin Frank- 
lins. A man who chose to be remembered 
for starting a university, as Jefferson did, 
was as important to our Nation as one 
whose memory lay in more practical 
achievements.” 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we have the 
opportunity to reaffirm this commitment 
by approving the legislation before us 
which would continue and strengthen 
the original mandate of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 

For the past 2½ years the Foundation 
has carried out its mission with imagina- 
tion and extraordinary competence. Ina 
short span of time, with limited funds, 
its programs have made a wide and 
significant impact in the artistic and 
academic communities. A renewal of our 
national effort in support of the arts and 
humanities is justified by the Founda- 
tion’s record of performance; it is de- 
manded by the vital nature of the Foun- 
dation’s programs, for their promise is 
to elevate the quality of American life 
and culture. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have the honor to represent 
the district where the University of Notre 
Dame is located. We are proud that over 
the years we have played some of the 
greatest football in the United States, 
but in the last two decades, under the 
leadership of a remarkable and gifted 
man, Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, the 
university has been striving for academic 
excellence as well. The University of 
Notre Dame seeks to be known because 
of its contribution to the life of the mind 
and spirit as well as for victories on the 
football field. I think we need both, but 
the former is the subject of the legisla- 
tion we are trying to encourage this 
afternoon. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill deserves wide 
bipartisan support. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Education and Labor 
Committee, I rise in opposition to H.R. 
11308, a bill to amend the National Foun- 
dation of the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965. My reason for objecting to the 
proposal before us today is based upon 
simple economics. In view of the current 
critical state of our Federal budget, we 
cannot afford to fund this program at 
the level sought in this authorization. 

Let us take a look at the history of this 
program. When this program was orig- 
inally authorized in 1965, it featured an 
authorization of $63 million for a 3-year 
period. Contrasting authorizations with 
appropriations, it is anticipated that we 
will spend $15.4 million in fiscal 1968. 
In other words, Congress has shown 
that it is not willing to commit 
actual dollars at the authorization level. 

The President estimates he will spend 
in fiscal 1969, $22.7 million, an increase 
of $7.3 million over last year. 

The point is this—we are asked to au- 
thorize $55 million for this program in 
the next fiscal year when the President 
has already sent to Congress his request 
for only 40 percent of that sum. 

The Federal Government spent less 
than $10 million on this program in fiscal 
1967, and the bill before us would author- 
ize an expenditure of $80 million in fiscal 
1970. That is an eightfold increase in 4 
years. 

Mr. Roger Stevens, Chairman of the 
National Endowment of the Arts, in his 
annual report to the President for fiscal 
1967, makes these observations concern- 
ing private support of the arts: 

Of the 23,000 foundations in the United 
States, only 1,000 have shown real interest in 
the arts. Among the 300 largest foundations, 
only about a dozen have made significant 
grants to the arts. This year, corporations 
will contribute approximately $800 million to 
educational, charitable, literary, and other 
tax-exempt organizations. 


Mr. Stevens continues: 

We believe that the time has come for our 
society to give not merely ceremonial honor 
to the arts, but genuine attention and sub- 
stantive support. 


Who can argue with that? But let us 
not confuse the words “society” and 
“government.” The two are definitely not 
the same. 

There is a good reason why the arts 
have not received the support of corpor- 
ate givers and foundations. It is because 
they are responsible for establishing pri- 
orities in programs or activities which 
they support. So does the Government of 
the United States, and we are setting 
those priorities here today. 

Although it has been over 2 years since 
the House originally authorized this pro- 
gram, I do not feel that it is past time to 
give thought to the propriety of Govern- 
ment-subsidized art. 

The theory behind this legislation is 
that there is a “culture gap” in the 
United States, or on the other hand, 
that a civilized society will be largely 
judged by the creative activities of its 
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citizens in art, architecture, literature, 
music, and the sciences. 

The purpose of the original legislation 
was to “correct the imbalance between 
science and the arts.” Without a doubt, 
the involvement of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the sciences outweighed its in- 
volvement in the arts. But considering 
the historical nature of the function of 
government in society, is imbalance not 
natural? 

There is a further, overriding factor 
which should be of concern to each of 


us. 

Alvin Toffer states in his book entitled 
“The Culture Consumers, a Study of Art 
and Affluence in America“: 

No program of front door subsidies, even 
if limited to bricks and mortar, even if buf- 
fered by use of the States as intermediaries 
in the distribution of funds, can ever be 
problem-free and pressure-free, 


I remain convinced that Mr. Toffer 
was correct. Finally, we should go one 
step further and ask ourselves this ques- 
tion. How can we justify subsidizing pro- 
grams which we, in these days, cannot 
afford? 

The Nation’s economic situation has 
not reached such glorious heights that 
we can spend a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to purchase plays which have been 
box office “flops.” Why should we subsi- 
dize “acknowledged” failures through a 
program which has as its principal justi- 
fication the Nation’s need to preserve its 
culture through the arts? If we attempt 
to save, with tax dollars, a play which 
the public would not support—just what 
have we preserved? 

We are spending $10,000 to have some 
Official in Rhode Island rethink“ public 
road signs. I do not deny America’s need 
to update itself on such things as place- 
ment, appearance—both day and night— 
manufacture, and upkeep of signs on 
public roads. But is this what Congress 
in 1965 had in mind when it authorized 
the creation of this new Federal agency? 
I doubt it very much. 

In fact, the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration’s reaction to this item was the 
same as mine. My initial inquiry to the 
FHA was met with: 

It makes no sense to me. Why, we have 
a task force which is working right now on 
this very type of thing. 

The point is this. When Congress ap- 
propriates funds for a specific purpose, 
it is not making out a blank check for 
whatever use some bureaucrat chooses— 
whether or not it has anything to do with 
the arts and humanities. 

In another case of apparent misdirec- 
tion by the Foundation, we spent $10,000 
to hold a conference to inform prospec- 
tive builders near a new federally built 
reservoir how to avoid sewage disposal 
system problems when constructing sum- 
mer homes. 

Perhaps the most fantastic scheme of 
them all is the grant of $500,000 to the 
purpose of constructing a low-rent hous- 
ing project for artists in Manhattan’s 
Lower West Side. There will be 12-foot- 
high ceilings, elevators, and a cafeteria. 

One of the most questionable features 
of the current Arts and Humanities 
Foundation program, is the system of 
individual grants. 
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For example, in 1967, the Foundation 
gave away $300,000 in $5,000 chunks to 
60 individual painters and sculptors “in 
recognition of outstanding work.” This 
type of Government giveaway has no 
end—and as a method of providing in- 
centives toward improved quality work- 
manship, it must fail. 

The individual grant program also 
gave writers over $200,000—at $10,000 a 
throw—individual student grants ac- 
counted for $37,000. 

I submit that this approach to aiding 
the arts and humanities is completely 
unjustifiable. It does not accomplish a 
legitimate Government objective. To be 
sure, it will benefit the individual 
grantees. 

For example, consider the case of 
Novelist Jeremy Larner, who is enjoying 
a $10,000 travel grant “to travel to the 
west coast, and do research on à pro- 
jected novel about life in Hollywood.” 

Is this what Congress had in mind 
when this program was authorized? All 
I can say is that if this “projected novel” 
is ever written, I hope the American 
taxpayers get their $10,000 back. 

And while we are discussing travel 
grants, the Foundation is paying $10,- 
000 to a journalist “to travel the Buffalo 
River in Arkansas,” and to a poet “to 
travel in the South and the Southwest, 
particularly New Orleans and New 
Mexico.” 

The Foundation has approved a $10,- 
000 grant for “completion of a long 
poem.” The 1967 annual report also lists 
over $100,000 in other individual grants 
to complete various novels. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars was awarded to five— 
$10,000 each—‘creative writers“ for 
lifelong contributions to American let- 
ters. 

It is my opinion that the “individual 
grant” program should be ended. 

It seems that everyone these days feels 
the need to have a W: m office. 
This is the reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment last year put out $100,000 in an 
initial grant to the Coordinating Coun- 
cil of Literary Magazines—so that it 
might establish offices and staff in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Reports of the Foundation’s activities 
are filled with examples of gifts to efforts 
which must be considered private busi- 
ness ventures. Yet, no provision is made 
for seeing that the taxpayers are reim- 
bursed in the event that the project is 
a financial success. 

On the other hand, in the normal small 
business setting, we deal in low-interest 
loans. Why should there be a double 
standard? 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first test of 
our ability and determination to cut 
nonessential spending. I hope that the 
House will accept this responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
for his most perceptive comments on the 
arts and humanities bill. As the gentle- 
man knows, the hearings on the proposed 
legislation were held before a subcom- 
mittee and not the full Education and 
Labor Committee of which I am a mem- 
ber. I voted against the bill in the com- 
mittee and outlined some of my objec- 
tions to it on page 3527 of the Febru- 
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ary 20, 1968, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Again I thank the gentleman for his 
excellent analysis of this subject. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to continue the dialog on 
H.R. 11308. I wish specifically to discuss 
my belief that the arts and the human- 
ities are essential to our national inter- 
est. They are essential because they offer 
to our citizens the tools to explore ulti- 
mate directions and to define the goals 
to which public and private life should 
be directed. Indeed, the arts and the 
humanities are as essential to a nation 
as a conscience is to an individual. To 
me, this analogy is particularly apt, for 
in times of great stress there is a tempta- 
tion to ignore one’s conscience. That 
usually proves to be a mistake. 

The reasons why support for the arts 
and the humanities are so essential ap- 
pear daily in our newspapers. Great is- 
sues of war, of peace, of foreign policy 
direction confront our Nation at this 
time. To resolve these issues happily re- 
quires military and economic strength, 
to be sure. But it also requires considera- 
tion of values, of directions, of goals. It 
would be ironic and tragic if we forget 
the ends for which we fight, or if we lose 
sight of the ideals and sense of perspec- 
tive with which the arts and the human- 
ities provide us. The ability to think crit- 
ically, to weigh and appraise evidence— 
in short, the lessons taught by the arts 
and the humanities—can help guide us 
in these difficult days of war. 

The study of the arts and the human- 
ities has relevance to our current do- 
mestic situation also. The members know 
well the issues arising from this situa- 
tion: The meaning of “justice”; the re- 
lation between freedom and order; the 
concept of “community.” The promise 
here is not that support of the arts and 
the humanities will bring a consensus on 
these difficult issues, but rather that 
study of these subjects will challenge us 
to remember these issues, and increase 
our capacity to discuss and even to differ 
on them reasonably rather than vio- 
lently. 

My point is a simple one: The arts 
and the humanities are not frills, but 
are crucial to our Nation’s survival and 
continued freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, let me talk a minute 
about those of us on the floor here today. 
We all know we must measure priorities, 
whether in peace or in war, for in neither 
case will we have enough to do all we 
wish. I think we in this Congress must 
ask whether the priorities today, with our 
Nation involved in a war, should be dif- 
ferent from the priorities of peace. We 
shall always have the need for national 
defense, because there may always be 
“wars and rumors of wars, and no peace 
in the land.” When we are asked that 
this legislation be deferred because of 
the exigencies of war, we are asked to 
defer it to the millennium—for these 
exigencies, in one guise or another, will 
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be with us for a long time. The tragedy 
is that deferral will postpone the mil- 
lennium, and perhaps hasten armaged- 
don. 

I am sure all of the Members have re- 
ceived letters from our fighting men in 
Vietnam. These letters do not talk about 
cars, or television sets, or the dollar. 
These men write of freedom, of the 
misery of oppression, and of helping their 
fellow men. In short, they talk about the 
values of America, and they believe the 
sacrifices they make are necessary to pro- 
tect these values. Shall we today reduce 
our support for the values they fight to 
maintain? What irony if we do. Can we 
in good conscience profess national 
values, and fight to protect them, and 
then forget these values because we are 
fighting? 

The arts and the humanities are an es- 
sential part of our national life. To ne- 
glect them now, when our Nation is 
besieged on many fronts, would be tragic. 
I am reminded of Albert Einstein’s fa- 
mous reply when he was asked why gov- 
ernment could not catch up with the cre- 
ations of science. He said it was because 
government is much harder than physics. 
Those of us in the Congress witness at 
firsthand the truth of Einstein's obser- 
vation, particularly when we are con- 
fronted by the decisions and dilemmas 
which grip a nation in time of foreign 
conflict. It is at such times that the les- 
sons of the arts and the humanities are 
most keenly felt, most deeply appre- 
ciated, and most thoroughly relevant. 

Accordingly, I urge the Members today 
to support the increased authorization 
proposed by H.R. 11308, not just because 
the work of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities is a praise- 
worthy complement to our Nation’s other 
efforts, but because the arts and the 
humanities are absolutely essential to our 
national life. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the appeal for frugality by Members on 
the other side of the aisle. Quite obvi- 
ously, in our family budgets we also ob- 
serve priorities. We provide for food and 
lodging before cultural items. The $55 
million asked for in this bill, as has been 
pointed out, costs only about three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total 
national budget. If we in Congress were 
so frugal in budgeting our own salaries, 
this percentage of our pay—about $9— 
would permit us, per year, only a thea- 
ter ticket in the cheapest seats in the 
house, a paperback book, a color repro- 
duction, and a phonograph record. It is 
at this proportionate rate that we budget 
Federal money for the arts and humani- 
ties in this bill. If we accept the Repub- 
lican amendment—reducing the au- 
thorization to $11 million—it is as if we 
reduced the family budget for cutlure to 
$1.80, as if we should buy a bottle of 
wine and forget the whole thing. 

On the other hand, as has been 
pointed out, we budget some $16 billion 
for science and research underlying very 
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valuable hardware and apparatus much 
of which is used ultimately by private 
enterprise. For instance, NASA launched 
three Intelsat II satellites for the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. during 1967. 
True, the corporation paid for the hard- 
ware, but not for the research and de- 
velopment. That cost was a part of the 
governmental outlay in the sciences. 

I do not condemn the Government for 
stimulating science, but I urge that we 
do more in stimulating the arts and 
humanities. The space program in my 
county has been of great benefit to the 
people in my district as well as those in 
the United States, and it has been on a 
very large scale. But I feel that the 
$45,000 which has come to Houston 
through the National Endowment for 
the Arts is also of importance. It will 
permit the purchase of a piece of sculp- 
ture by a first-rate artist to be erected 
in Houston. Another $45,000 is being 
raised locally. Comparatively, this is a 
small expenditure in the area of the 
arts, but it is at least a first step. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, the 
typical cliché and bromide around the 
world is that America is a musclebound 
giant; that we only know the worth of 
material things; that we have no sen- 
sitivity for and place no value upon the 
world of the mind and the soul. 

Anybody who has traveled the length 
and breadth of our country and who has 
seen our museums and our art galleries, 
teeming with people evenings, weekends, 
and summers, knows that this is a great 
lie. Anybody who has their antennas out 
knows in this day and age when Ameri- 
cans have more free time and more af- 
fluence to enjoy the good things of life 
that they are doing just that. We are 
buying more books and visiting more 
museums and taking more art courses 
and attending more dance recitals than 
ever before in our history. 

One of the great things that the 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities is 
doing is taking the bursting new world 
of the arts and humanities to folks who 
have not traditionally enjoyed the rich- 
ness of our artistic life. The arts and 
humanities program has been taken, first 
of all, to rural areas. It is easy to ignore 
our rural areas or to dismiss them, as 
Ambrose Bierce did, as “chiefiy useful to 
inspire poets,” but I honor the adminis- 
trators of the arts and humanities pro- 
gram as much for their leadership in 
bringing the arts and humanities to rural 
areas as I do for any single one thing that 
they have done. 

For example, they have made grants to 
support open exhibitions of art by resi- 
dents of the 13-State Appalachia region 
and bringing people in these rural areas 
some intellectual, artistic, and esthetic 
pablum. 

Another grant they made would afford 
the Rocky Mountain States concerts, 
plays, and dance performances, both for 
1 indigenous population and for tour- 

ts. 

Another important thing that the Arts 
and Humanities Council is doing is bring- 
ing the world of art and esthetics to our 
deprived urban populations in the slums 
of America. They are supporting, for 
example, a school of the arts in Harlem 
which is bringing music and theater 
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training to the underprivileged youth. 
They are supporting a sculpture project 
for outdoor urban areas in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Houston, Tex., and Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Na- 
tional Foundation is using great insight 
in bringing artistic expression to areas of 
the country and population groups that 
have been for too long starved of the 
richness of our artistic and esthetic 
activity. 

We have heard doubts expressed on the 
other side of the aisle, Mr. Chairman, as 
to whether we can afford these programs. 
Well, one test of comparability, as my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. Rem] pointed out, is what other 
civilized nations are doing. May I point 
out that our annual expenditure per 
capita, per individual, in our country is 
about 4 cents. The expenditures made by 
Germany are about four times as much. 

France is spending five times this 
much, Spain and Greece are spending 10 
times this much, Great Britain is spend- 
ing 15 times this much per capita, 
Canada is spending 20 times, and the 
Netherlands is spending about 100 times 
more per capita than we spend. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to put to rest 
once and for all the canard that we can- 
not afford this minimum expenditure in 
the realm of the arts and esthetics in a 
country that has achieved a state of un- 
paralleled richness, productivity, and 
physical well-being for its citizens. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to commend the gentleman 
on his excellent statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 11308. I wish to address myself to 
the Foundation’s work in supporting the 
American cultural tradition. This coun- 
try has had an indigenous culture for 
more than 3 centuries. Robert Mills, an 
early 18th century American architect, 
capsuled the spirit of this culture: 

Study your country’s tastes and require- 
ments. Go not to the old world for your 
examples, It is our destiny to lead, not to 
be led. 


Yet some Americans have an inferior- 
ity complex about American culture. 
Many Americans assume that the artistic 
and humanistic output of France, for 
example, is superior to the output of the 
United States. This assumption is wrong. 
It is encouraging, therefore, to see the 
efforts of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities to inform 
the American public of the richness of 
their native culture. 

Though the budget of the 3-year-old 
Foundation is still modest, the agency 
has supported many projects which stim- 
ulate a better understanding in all Amer- 
icans of the literature, painting, drama 
and music which is America. 

For example, the National Endowment 
for the Humanities is supporting a major 
project to produce full and accurate 
editions of the great American writers 
of the past—Mark Twain, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Walt Whitman, and others. 
Approximately 400 volumes will be pro- 
duced; the texts established in these 
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editions will become available in inex- 
pensive forms to students and the read- 
ing public both here and abroad. 

In addition, many of the recipients of 
Humanities Endowment fellowships are 
using their time to provide new insights 
into American culture and thought, 
ranging from study of the ideals of colo- 
nial Americans and their continuing im- 
pact, to a study of American songs and 
legends. 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
also seeks to encourage a greater under- 
standing of the cultural tradition of 
America. One grant is helping the Na- 
tional Folk Festival Association plan an 
annual national folk festival, encourage 
regional festivals, and study, collect, and 
publish data on the origin of various 
forms of American folklore. 

Another grant was made to study the 
contribution of one of the great catalysts 
of American culture, the Federal Arts 
Project, a Works Progress Administra- 
tion agency begun in 1935. 

Even though this is an encouraging 
beginning, both endowments are con- 
scious of the task that lies ahead. Exist- 
ing studies of the history of America’s 
cultural tradition are inadequate in many 
important areas. For example, definitive 
histories of American art and of Ameri- 
can music are needed. 

Equally important needs exist in the 
performing arts. Unknowing commen- 
tators talk about the “cultural boom,” 
but if one actually checks the facts—if 
one, for example, calculates expenditures 
on arts admissions as a percentage of 
the American consumer’s average in- 
come—the amount spent on the arts has 
actually fallen by about one-fourth since 
1929. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important for 
Americans to realize that many aspects 
of the history of our culture, and several 
areas of the performing arts, cannot 
survive on their own. The Nation has a 
responsibility to itself to see that the 
culture of America does survive. It is 
encouraging that the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities 
has begun the fight to guarantee the full 
flowering of the long American cultural 
tradition. The Foundation needs the sup- 
port of Congress if it is to have a chance 
to win its fight. I hope the Members 
recognize that the fight is in the national 
interest in the most fundamental way 
possible—it is this country’s cultural 
tradition which tells us what the mind 
and heart and soul of America are all 
about. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members to 
18 this fight by supporting H.R. 

1308. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, the US. 
Government has stressed Federal assist- 
ance to scientific undertakings and tech- 
nological progress. I have supported and 
will continue to support research aid in 
all worthwhile projects in these fields. I 
do feel, however, that we should not 
neglect the spheres of the arts and hu- 
manities. 
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The National Arts and Humanities 
Foundation is of most recent origin—it 
has been funded less than 3 years. During 
that short period of time, it has had to 
organize a staff and create guidelines 
that would permit it to reach its legisla- 
tive objectives. We must remember that 
they have been working in virgin fields 
and thus have not been without error. 

I am pleased to learn that this new 
organization has never been accused of 
censorship or of the direction of the orts 
and humanities into channels of their 
own choosing. I believe that we in the 
legislative bodies should constantly pro- 
vide such amendments that will safe- 
guard these rights. 

Our approach to Federal aid to the 
arts and humanities has been nonparti- 
san. Former President Eisenhower in 
his January 6, 1955, state of the Union 
speech, said: 

In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which would make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish, the Federal government 
should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other 
cultural activities. 


I would also call your attention to the 
support for this program uttered by 
former Vice President Nixon and the 
late President Kennedy during the 1960 
campaign. 

Americans are great lovers of all artis- 
tic endeavors. Our country has over 
40,000 theater organizations, 750 opera 
companies, 1,400 symphony orchestras, 
and hundreds of dance and choral 
groups. Art galleries are mushrooming 
throughout the Nation. 

Thousands of our young people are 
striving to enter these fields. The incen- 
tive is not lacking but unfortunately 
many of these are without adequate 
funds to pursue the long period of train- 
ing necessary to receive that degree of 
excellence necessary for recognition in 
their fields. 

We find this same problem in the hu- 
manities, Competent humanists have 
had to turn to other endeavors for lack 
of support in their prefered occupation. 

I would point out there is definitely a 
financial return for some of the funds 
that are being expended on this program. 

An internationally famed industrial 
designer, Mr. F. Eugene Smith, chair- 
man, public affairs committee of the In- 
dustrial Designers Society of America, in 
testifying for this legislation stated: 

The Special Subcommittee on Labor of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Special Subcommittee on Arts 
and Humanities of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare deserve the 
gratitude of all of us. The present Act indeed 
safeguards the creative independence of the 
artist. 

As professionals in the field of the arts, 
we are constantly alert to our worldwide 
competitive industrial position. The United 
States Government has encouraged an ex- 
panded technology throughout the world. 
We have already seen many foreign products 
capture entire markets. Most of these well- 
designed commodities come from those na- 
tions who subsidize the training of the artist. 

The American industrial designer is still 
the world leader in his field but the foreign 
oa is rapidly challenging our leader- 
ship. 

Thus one can see that the National 
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Foundation on the Arts and Humanities can 
play an important part in aiding and en- 
couraging the young artist. The rapid growth 
of our profession is but of comparatively re- 
cent origin. Today practically every Ameri- 
can industry turns to us for not only ex- 
terior product design but more importantly 
to “design and planning in depth” as well. 
Here is a field to which the creative artistic 
mind can turn for a good livelihood, 

Just within the past few months, at the 
instance of the United States Department of 
State, I visited Russia as a lecturer for the 
United States exhibition of industrial design. 

Our exhibition created a great amount of 
interest amongst the daily crowds. The So- 
viets are becoming increasingly aware of the 
importance of good design and will attempt 
to offer competition in the markets of the 
world. 


I am hopeful that the National En- 
dowment for the Arts will direct them- 
selves in this direction so that we might 
not find ourselves lacking in advancing 
the capabilities of those who would dedi- 
cate their careers to this highly profes- 
sional field. I was pleased to hear that 
the National Foundation for the Arts 
has created a section called architecture 
and design and hope that it is properly 
implemented. 

As I stated earlier, the National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humanities 
is a new agency. I shall support it so 
long as it remains true to its legislative 
directives and treats with equality all 
of those who seek its assistance. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. DELLENBACK]. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor, of which 
I am a member, heard impressively 
uniform testimony on the national im- 
portance of continued existence and ex- 
tended funding for the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. After 
examination of the testimony, I am con- 
vinced that Federal support for the arts 
and humanities is directly in the long 
range national interest. Though I shall 
confine my remarks largely to the mean- 
ing of the humanities to our national 
life, I believe that much of the reason- 
ing applies with equal strength to the 
arts. 

It is generally agreed that the United 
States has demonstrated an inventive- 
ness, a practicality, a realism and com- 
monsense, which has led to much of our 
present world power. We are technically 
competent, scientifically sophisticated 
highly organized, and materially rich. 
We have begun some of the most won- 
derful and ultimately practical explora- 
tions the world has ever known—into 
deep space, into the sea. The time is not 
far off when we shall know more about 
our own world and about the universe 
than man has ever dreamed possible. We 
have done surpassingly well in the 
accomplishment of objectives that can 
be measured, seen, touched, and counted. 
The ledger looks good. 

We of this Nation are in great danger 
of mastering our environment—and at 
the same time loosing completely our 
sense of direction. When one of our small 
children climbs upon his tricycle we 
run no great risk, either to him or to 
those about him. Whatever his com- 
petence or age, the instrument he con- 
trols is of insufficient size, speed, or com- 
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plexity to be truly hazardous. When one 
of our teenage sons slides behind the 
wheel of our 1968 automobile power- 
house, the situation changes. We realize 
the importance of the one in control of 
that vehicle being properly motivated 
and in charge of his vehicle. He must 
know where he is going and how to get 
there. And when we think of the Amer- 
ican people and this great, powerful, 
terribly complex Nation of ours, it be- 
comes absolutely imperative that our 
people who will be responsible for con- 
trolling that great Nation understand 
the Nation, its problems, its goals, and 
its fundamental purposes. It is not 
enough that we have a clear picture of 
the whats, we must also understand the 
whys and the hows. That is the function 
of the humanities. 

What about the American ideals? 
These ideals—of freedom, of justice, of 
responsibility, of compassion—are valu- 
able in themselves, and without them our 
national life would be poor indeed. But 
they are not just valuable for them- 
selves; they must also be applied to the 
conduct of our business as a nation and 
as individuals. This is where the human- 
ities have—and give—meaning. All the 
things which this country has achieved 
have been intended to lead to one final 
result—that all its citizens shall not 
merely live, but live well and live with 
purpose. That is the ultimate American 
ideal, and for the achievement of that 
goal we need the humanities. 

The humanities can make it possible 
for us to channel our enormous techni- 
cal capacities in directions that free us 
to realize our ideals, rather than trap 
us in the complexity which technical skill 
creates. 

We shall have to make some difficult 
judgments of value if we are to achieve 
new freedoms and avoid new—and in- 
sidious—forms of slavery. We shall have 
to strengthen our national ability to 
harness our “business” to our ideals; and 
to strengthen our ideals we shall have 
to strengthen the humanities. The role 
of the humanities is crucial, because they 
enable us to make judgments of value, 
to weigh quality as well as quantity, to 
ask and answer what it means to live 
well and to live with purpose. 

There is a play whose title suggests 
that one can learn, “How To Succeed in 
Business Without Really Trying.” We all 
know that seldom happens. But it is cer- 
tain that we shall not succeed in our 
ideals without really trying. How shall 
we try unless we support the disciplines 
upon which our ideals are based? We de- 
rive our notions of freedom from the 
humanities, our notions of justice from 
the humanities, our notions of compas- 
sion from the humanities. This is a prac- 
tical nation; is it not practical to pro- 
vide significant Federal support for the 
studies upon which our national under- 
standing is based? I think it would be 
profoundly impractical not to do so. 

American material and technical 
prowess has always sought an ideal to 
which it could be applied—the elimina- 
tion of disease, the education of youth, 
the extension of charity, the support of 
philanthropy, the defense of freedom. If 
we wish this proper combination of prac- 
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ticality and idealism to continue, we 
shall have to support the springs from 
which it flows. That means support for 
the humanities, which I submit is as 
fully likely to contribute to the quality 
and purpose of national life as any 
measure we have considered or will con- 
sider in this body. 

We are not here dealing with frosting 
or ruffles or luxuries. We are dealing with 
the study of our reasons for being—the 
direction in which we are going and 
should be going. What we do here today 
will have a great deal to do with the 
direction in which we will be going. I 
urge support of H.R. 11308. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK., I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to compliment the gentle- 
man on his statement. I believe he has 
put his finger very clearly on one of our 
greatest needs. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. The distin- 
guished gentleman has eloquently and I 
think appropriately stated some very 
valid reasons why this legislation is im- 
portant and why it would be wise for this 
body to consider it today and to pass it. 

But one concern that I have about the 
proposal, as it is now before us and as 
it has been before us previously, is the 
grant power given to the Foundation to 
provide funds to individuals, rather than 
to groups, organizations, or institutions, 
who are concerned with the arts and 
the humanities. 

One of the things I plan to do in the 
debate today is to offer an amendment 
to restrict the power of the Foundation 
and to make grants to individuals. I 
think this would more clearly limit those 
who are in charge of the Foundation. I 
also shall support the amendment which 
will be offered to reduce the authoriza- 
tion to a more appropriate level. 

I appreciate the gentleman yielding to 
me to make this point and I will discuss 
it further when I offer the amendment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I appreciate the 
remarks of the gentleman. I think we are 
here dealing with a technical phase of 
the particular measure before us, and for 
myself I am prepared to support the 
measure as it is before us. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Carey], a 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
deem it necessary to speak at length on 
this vital legislation. I have been num- 
bered among the firm supporters of this 
legislation since its inception. I give 
credit for being one of the original 
movers in the field of the humanities to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD], 
and our chairman, Mr. THOMPSON, and 
the ranking member, Mr. REID, who have 
been so long in the van of really deepen- 
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ing and enriching the commitment to 
culture that our Nation must have. 

Mr. Chairman, I am moved to speak 
only because I was awed and thoroughly 
impressed by the fine delivery that came 
from my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. I reasoned 
that if he, from the county of the Bronx, 
which we might call a plateau of culture 
in the great city of New York, could issue 
such eloquence, then I, coming from the 
crest of New York culture, in the great 
borough of Brooklyn, should at least be 
heard. 

I know we can point to some great 
artists and literati of note from the 
county of Bronx. However, I come from 
the area that produced Henry Ward 
Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, James 
Truslow Adams, and men like Truman 
Capote and Frank Conroy have written 
in my district. Some of Capote’s most 
creative moments were spent there. Walt 
Whitman set the “Leaves of Grass” in 
my district. George Gershwin wrote his 
immortal melodies in Kings County, 
Brooklyn. Sigrid Unset lived there. Al- 
most without number I could go on and 
on and speak of the great figures of cul- 
ture who have come from Brooklyn. 

I might note that Stephen Foster even 
chose to be buried there. 

I merely wish to point to two practical 
aspects of this bill and what it has done 
in an era where there is not a wealthy 
environment and no great fortunes that 
we can look to to support the arts and 
humanities. 

Possibly no single intervention in the 
ghettos has been as effective as the in- 
put of commitments in the arts, commit- 
ments in the humanities in terms of 
their impact upon the minds of the chil- 
dren and the adults in ghetto life. 

We hear of the occasional abuse of 
culture that comes from the defamatory 
pen of a playwright like LeRoy Jones. 
But far beyond that, there is emerging 
from the ghettos an abundance of crea- 
tive talent, much of which has been 
stimulated by the Federal effort made 
under this bill. In stimulating this out- 
pouring of creativity, we are bringing a 
hope into the ghettos that could not have 
been put there by the poverty program, 
by the housing and urban development 
program, by none of the programs that 
really touch the minds and the spirit 
of the person as does this program. 

In effect we are doing much more for 
the ghetto residents in this bill, in terms 
of the history of the ghetto as it will be 
written, than we are doing with the vast 
sums of money that we pour out in other 
legislation. For that reason I think this 
bill provides a hope and aspiration to 
ghetto residents that will do far more 
than even the Civil Rights Acts to bring 
them into the mainstream of American 
cornet That is a practical aspect of this 

In addition, I have seen a change in 
whole neighborhoods, some of the great 
brownstone neighborhoods of New York, 
which were going downhill at a deplor- 
able rate. Recently there has been a start 
to rebuild them, for one reason: Artists 
and writers, seeking the kind of environ- 
ment and surroundings that are steeped 
in history, have chosen to move back 
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into these areas. Thus a new day, a new 
era for neighborhoods that had been 
written off as subject to urban renewal 
has begun. They found support to con- 
tinue their activities in the arts and 
humanities in this bill. 

So there are two practical aspects of 
the legislation that I therefore urge it is 
a good vote and a vote of practicality to 
support the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, to continue debate on 
H.R. 11308; specifically, I wish to exam- 
ine the role of the Foundation in helping 
insure that our young people have the 
advantage of the very best instruction 
in the arts and the humanities in our 
schools. 

In the last decade there has been a 
realization that America’s schools, if they 
were to continue their tradition of excel- 
lence, needed Federal support. The Con- 
gress responded to this need, and today 
there exist Federal programs to assist 
our schools and students from the pre- 
school through the graduate levels. This 
attention to education admits the truth 
of the remark of Diogenes that “the 
foundation of every state is the education 
of its youth.” 

The early Federal interest in education 
focussed on those subjects which seemed 
most neglected—the sciences, mathe- 
matics, and language. However, there has 
been a growing appreciation that while 
these subjects are crucial, their overem- 
phasis should be avoided. The National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties was one response to this recognition. 

It should not be necessary to defend 
the value of training in the arts and the 
humanities. I would venture a guess that 
a majority of the Members have studied 
in these areas extensively. It is only the 
humanities which can provide insights 
into the most important of all subjects— 
the relation of man to his fellow men, 
and of man to his world. It is only the 
arts which can heighten our sensitivity 
and appreciation for the beautiful. But 
until the foundation was created in 1965, 
there was no Federal agency devoted ex- 
clusively to insuring that the attention 
of the Nation would be focussed on these 
subjects. The Foundation, under able 
leadership, has already made important 
progress in supporting the arts and the 
humanities. 

Some will surely protest that today, 
with unprecedented demands on the Fed- 
eral budget, the Foundation should be 
funded modestly again. 

They will ask why, for instance, our 
Government should spend money to pro- 
vide fellowships for younger scholars in 
the humanities? That question answers 
itself. These young scholars, with the 
assistance of a fellowship grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
are enabled early in their teaching 
careers to do research in their field, free 
from the customary academic demands 
of administrative and other work. The 
knowledge and perspective which these 
young men and women gain from this 
fellowship helps them teach and guide 
their students with more direction and 
with more skill. I would submit that such 
programs are not frills which should be 
deferred until happier times, but are 
rather essential investments in Amer- 
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ica’s future. It is trite but true that to- 
day’s college students are tomorrow’s 
leaders; we have a responsibility to make 
certain that their education is of the 
highest quality. 

The Endowment for the Arts has also 
initiated programs to help upgrade the 
quality of instruction in the arts. Grants 
to teaching artists have enabled poets, 
painters, sculptors, and composers teach- 
ing in colleges to take a 1-year leave of 
absence to do creative work on their own, 

When they resume their teaching, no 
one can doubt that their instruction 
will be more inspired and more sensitive 
than it was before their study. In a very 
direct sense the real beneficiaries of such 
grants are the students who they will 
later teach. 

The other programs sponsored by the 
Foundation have the same result. Re- 
search done by humanists with grants 
from the humanities endowment often 
results in publication, which in turn 
eventually filters down to the textbooks 
and sources our children will use from 
first grade through graduate school. 
Tours by performing arts groups as- 
sisted by grants from the arts endow- 
ment will enable many young people to 
experience firsthand a play by shake- 
speare, a symphony by Beethoven, or a 
painting by Wyeth. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that every dollar spent 
by the Endowment for the Arts or by the 
Endowment for the Humanities for such 
purposes returns to the Nation’s youth 
in joy, in instruction, and in inspiration 
many times the actual original invest- 
ment. 

So that there is no confusion, I hasten 
to add that by law the Foundation is di- 
rected to coordinate its programs with 
other Federal agencies to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort. This legal requirement of 
coordination has been rigorously hon- 
ored; none of the Foundation’s programs 
involve duplication of other Federal 
efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, we will vote today to 
continue an agency which is making a 
contribution to our young people of in- 
estimable value. One cannot put a price 
tag on a teacher who can ignite within 
his students the desire to learn. Unfor- 
tunately, we must put a price tag on the 
authorization which we vote for the 
Foundation. For the sake of our children, 
and of their children, I urge the mem- 
bers to support H.R. 11308, and in par- 
ticular, to support the authorization it 
proposes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 11308 to extend the life of 
the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

I do believe that the authorization re- 
quested should be modified in light of 
urgent budget priorities. To this extent 
I intend to support a reasonable reduc- 
tion in this authorization. The work of 
the Foundation nevertheless has demon- 
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strated the value of developing our 
Nation’s cultural assets. 

We in California, for example, are 
proud of our natural resources—the 
beauty of our beaches, our forests, and 
deserts. 

But we are equally proud of our 
artistic and humanistic resources, and I 
am pleased to note that the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities has seen fit to support several proj- 
ects in my home State. 

Both endowments have provided 
matching grants to support Budd Schul- 
berg’s Writers Workshop in the Watts 
area of Los Angeles. 

Assistance has also been granted to a 
professional theater company of Los 
Angeles to give free performances to 
student audiences and to improve the 
instruction of dramatic literature in 
secondary schools. 

In addition, Californians received 38 
fellowships, stipends, and research grants 
in various areas of the arts and the 
humanities. 

One of the most significant features in 
the operation of the Foundation is that 
Congress’ appropriations provide “seed” 
money, encouraging participation by the 
private sector. 

Since the establishment of the Founda- 
tion in 1965, 350 American philanthropic 
organizations have become interested in 
pe arts and humanities for the first 
time. 

Each demonstrated its support by 
making a grant of $10,000 or more to 
projects in the arts or the humanities. 

None of these 350 had ever before 
spent money in these areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
recognize the value of conserving our Na- 
tion’s cultural resources by voting to con- 
tinue the efforts of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities. 

The laboratory test tube, did not de- 
velop the Declaration of Independence. 
These are the things that have made our 
country what it is. Our early political and 
governmental fathers who led the way 
in establishing this great Republic were 
men of letters well schooled and educated 
in the humanities. Having received such 
great gifts to begin with, I think it would 
be very wise to extend the life of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MoorHeap], one of the 
original authors of this legislation. 

Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. 

Let me express first, my admiration for 
and congratulations to the members of 
the Education and Labor Committee on 
both sides of the aisle for the faith they 
have had in this Foundation and the 
support they have given it, and for the 
legislation they have brought to the 
floor today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this House 
should pass this legislation today, rein- 
forcing and restating our faith in the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 

Almost 3 years ago, Mr, Chairman, the 
United States radically increased the 
number of our troops in Vietnam. 
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Three years ago the United States was 
the only one of the major civilized na- 
tions not to have a program of Govern- 
ment support for the arts and the hu- 
manities. 

Three years ago, and after the buildup 
in Vietnam, this House, after rejecting a 
motion to recommit by a 2-to-1 
vote, established the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities by 
a voice vote. 

Three years ago, while the war in Viet- 
nam was going on, while we were voting 
money for a war, we decided also to vote 
money to improve the civilization that 
soldiers over there were fighting to pre- 
serve. 

Mr. Chairman, the Foundation has 
done a good job toward this end. 

Particularly, Mr. Chairman, the Foun- 
dation has been successful in generating 
private support and State and local 
money so that the money we vote for the 
appropriations, the taxpayers’ money, is 
high velocity dollars. One Humanities 
Endowment grant of $10,000 generated 
six times that amount in private funds. 
An Endowment approval of a $24,000 
grant to a small museum was followed by 
a grant of $250,000 by a major private 
foundation to match the contributions 
to the museum on a 1-to-1 basis. The 
Arts Endowment has been equally suc- 
cessful in this respect. In its first 2 years 
the Endowment used $10.5 million of 
Federal funds to generate $16 million of 
private and local government funds to 
aid artistic projects. 

Mr. Chairman, section 6(b) of the bill 
before us, permitting the endowment to 
match restricted gifts as proposed in this 
bill, will bring even greater amounts of 
matching funds from outside sources. 

Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago we in 
the Congress had the faith to create the 
Foundation. The record of performance 
of the Foundation has justified that faith. 

Mr. Chairman, we should continue that 
support by enacting the bill today. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
11308 is a bill which presents a consider- 
able dilemma to many of us. I have re- 
spect for and support for its broad ob- 
jectives. In this day when everywhere 
around us we see alarming signs of the 
vast buildup of the industrial-military 
complex, it is imperative that our Na- 
tion keep alive the esthetic values which 
alone separate civilized society from 
primitive life. Research and develop- 
ment-oriented employment is sought by 
those who want to get ahead fast. 

The Government pours billions of dol- 
lars into these vast complexes without 
batting an eye. Waste can be enormous 
and is tolerated because of the sense of 
urgency and transcendent importance of 
the war, the cold war struggle and the 
race to develop our technology. The bu- 
reaucracy, industry, and professional 
talent that is directed toward those goals 
has an admitted priority in the 1968 
scheme of things. 

Even on college campus, it seems, 
those—be they with B.A., B.S., master’s 
or doctors degree—educationally fin- 
ished products which can be poured into 
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this ever encroaching military-indus- 
trial-technological complex have the 
green light. Nothing is spared. Nothing 
is too good for them. Elaborate palaces 
can be constructed for them because, 
after all, theirs is the stuff that will win 
wars and forever insure the invincibility 
of America. 

On the other hand, what is to happen 
to the arts, the humanities, and culture 
in this materialistic society we are build- 
ing? I recognize this as a major concern 
and certainly would do anything which 
would be conducive to sparing us from 
the one-sided society we seem to be hew- 
ing out of the present maze of conflicting 
priorities and questionable goals. 

However, I do not think that H.R. 
11308 is the answer. In fact, in the long 
run it will have the effect, in my judg- 
ment, of tossing these somewhat for- 
gotten segments, important segments, of 
our composite life into the same Federal 
sack where they will be shaken a bit and 
then poured out like, rather than unlike, 
the other Federal products. 

I believe there is a real threat that 
creative arts will be smothered by the 
bureaucratic hand which is so clear in 
this legislation and, indeed, implicit in 
the 3-year record of the National Foun- 
dations for the Arts and Humanities. 

In 1965, I urged that the Congress be 
very cautious before authorizing any ex- 
pansion of the Federal role in and con- 
trol over the arts and humanities. Many 
things could and should be done to stim- 
ulate this important branch of our total 
culture and learning. Revisions in copy- 
right laws, Federal programs to assist 
auditoriums, concert halls, and theaters, 
making surplus property available, revi- 
sions of tax laws, and so forth could help 
accomplish our agreed-upon objectives. 

I am especially enthusiastic about the 
tax credit vehicle to give an incentive for 
individual, private encouragement of the 
arts. The tax method would allow pa- 
tronage decisions to be made by millions 
of individuals and thousands of organi- 
zations and thereby encourage maxi- 
mum cultural activity without having a 
bureaucratic, subjective judgment sti- 
fling the freedom of the artist. 

At that time, I quoted Russell Lynes, 
one of the editors of Harper’s magazine 
who said: 

I am not worried about creeping socialism 
in the arts, but about creeping mediocrity. 
The less the arts have to do with our political 
* I believe, the healthier they will 


My liberal friends, I believe, are quite 
inconsistent in their sponsorship of this 
bill. A hue and cry is raised whenever the 
word “censorship” is suggested as an 
answer to the pornography and obscenity 
which parade under the banner of free 
speech. No amount of smut or lewdness 
can dissuade the American liberal who 
believes that it is both wrong in prin- 
ciple and impossible in practice to set up 
a commission of citizens who could ob- 
jectively censor movies, books, or the like. 
I have always tended to agree. It is diffi- 
cult if not impossible and, at best, a ques- 
tionable exercise in Government power. 

However, when it comes to encouraging 
the arts, these same liberals seem to rea- 
son that through some ambivalance the 
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same citizens who could not constitu- 
tionally or properly censor, can somehow 
sit in the same position of censorship 
and judgment regarding art—blithely 
deciding which art is good, which is bad; 
which art should be encouraged, which 
should not. I suggest the same elements 
are involved in censorship and that the 
ultimate result will be to develop state 
socialized arts. 

How can the Government properly set 
up standards? If the Government should 
by chance set up what all experts could 
agree upon as good standards it might 
still be rightly accused of cultural dic- 
tatorship. Without standards it would be 
providing a fresh field for the incom- 
petents and frauds. Unless it is quite 
autocratic, the Government will usually 
be the sponsor of what exists. This is 
what most of us mean when we say the 
Government at best can foster medi- 
ocrity. 

Take the recent gamble the Founda- 
tion is making. By and large, the grants 
have gone to avant-garde artists rather 
than the traditionalists. Some artists 
consider this art as little more than “a 
tantrum on canvas.” Is avant-garde the 
word of the future or little more than 
cultural corrosion? Why not let the pub- 
lic decide rather than put the weight and 
prestige of the Government behind this 
school of art. 

Generally speaking, I think it is far 
easier to promote the humanities by Gov- 
ernment grant than the arts. Colleges 
have many programs which favor those 
in research and defense-oriented en- 
deavors. It makes good sense to balance 
this one-sided effort with a broad pro- 
gram of encouragement of the humani- 
ties. Although the same subjective judg- 
ments can be involved, the dangers are 
small compared to the intrinsic pitfalls 
of putting Government into the busi- 
ness of becoming the modern patron of 
the arts. Colleges are set up for specific 
educational goals. I would favor appro- 
priating the lion’s share of whatever 
money is made available to the colleges 
for the humanities and let the public 
promote and decide when it comes to the 
arts. Block grants to educational institu- 
tions which could be utilized in their own 
best judgment to foster the humanities 
makes a great deal of sense. They are in 
the field and can do the job better than 
some national endowment group. Quite 
predictably, the Government wants to 
put the lion’s share into the arts. 

Take one of the most recent examples 
of a questionable grant under the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities. Earlier this year they an- 
nounced a $200,000 Federal grant for 
its program to help sagging Broadway 
shows which it feels would succeed if 
kept open long enough. Note the “it 
feels” connotation. Here is a value judg- 
ment, as I said before, which govern- 
ment cannot and should not make. Mr. 
Stevens is as human and fallible as those 
other mortals whom liberals fear would 
make mistakes on censorship boards. 
Is Mr. Stevens’ group not exercising cen- 
sorship as much as anyone who would be 
determining which shows can go on our 
screens and which cannot? The same 
elements, the same dangers are involved. 

Thornton Wilder, renowned American 
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dramatist, hit the nail on the head in re- 
ferring to this overall approach as patent 
medicine to cure our cultural illnesses. 
In the matter of Federal grants to sup- 
port lagging Broadway plays, he noted 
that the public stays away from the bad 
plays and its judgment is usually cor- 
rect. 

Here again we see the inconsistency of 
the liberal’s classic argument. When ad- 
vocating free speech and opposing any 
censorship of lewd movies, the usual cry 
is “The public should stay away and then 
the smut peddlers won’t continue to 
grind out these movies for public con- 
sumption.” Here we see a case where the 
public is exercising its option of staying 
away but the bureaucrats want to keep 
the doors open anyway. 

Again, I point out that my concern 
stems mainly from an understanding of 
rather than a lack of understanding of 
the ways of the bureaucrats and the 
manner of implementing their whims. In 
education we are apt to have what is the 
economic, political, social, and interna- 
tional thinking of the Washington edu- 
cators implemented in local schools if 
we develop more and more dependency 
on Washington grants. The same thing 
will follow in the arts and humanities. 

Take, for example, the $115,000 Gov- 
ernment grant which went to now con- 
victed criminal rioter LeRoi Jones and 
his Black Arts Theater. He produced a 
series of antiwhite plays including a clas- 
sic called “The Toilet.” Fortunately, this 
grant did not come from the National 
Foundation on the Arts but again it was 
a question of bureaucratic judgment by 
Government officialdom. Setting up 
panels to select offers some safeguards 
but not enough to allay fears of Federal 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, we could also encour- 
age the arts better if we would take some 
legislative action against the high- 
handed, stifling actions of arbitrary 
union leaders. Many examples could be 
cited but take, for example, the people of 
South Shore, Staten Island, N.Y., who 
wanted to enhance the cultural life of 
their area by inviting the U.S. Coast 
Guard Band to perform at a Kiwanis- 
sponsored event. The musicians’ union 
refused to permit the famed Coast Guard 
band to play a charity concert to raise 
funds for a clinic for mentally retarded 
children. As its part of encouraging the 
arts, President Johnson and the Defense 
Department knuckled under to the union 
bosses by stipulating that a written per- 
mission had to be obtained from the 
musician’s union before it could play 
anywhere in the land—regardless of the 
cause involved. 

What was the official position of the 
union? Here are some excerpts from 
their contemptuous statement: 

The American Federation of Musicians has 
had a long-standing arrangement with the 
armed forces whereby we will not compete 
with them in matters like the defense of 
Formosa, protecting the D.E.W. line and 
guarding the country in general against en- 
emies, domestic and foreign. They, in turn, 
will not compete with our members in their 
attempts to pursue their profession and make 
an honest buck in It.. . The Executive Board 
of Local 802 felt that Dr. Goodman's project 
was contrary to the spirit of his agreement 
and constituted unfair competition. 
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The Labor Department backed up the 
arrogant labor bosses in their veto over 
the cultural life of the people of Staten 
Island. It is in the context of this over- 
all Government bureaucratic stance and 
subservience to union dictation that I 
genuinely fear for the future of arts in 
this clouded context. 

I am always reminded that control 
is not always a brazen manifestation of 
bureaucratic regulation but can just as 
easily be a subtle carrot-and-stick ap- 
proach. A few years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk to the president of one 
of our strong, church-related colleges. 
He told me that the chairman of his 
education department had proudly told 
him that for the first time their college 
would have a summer program of fed- 
erally sponsored seminars for teachers. 
They had failed in the past and the pres- 
ident asked why they had been success- 
ful in that particular year. “Well, I 
started checking around,” the depart- 
ment head said, “and I found out what 
the people in Washington like and didn’t 
like. I wrote up our program based on 
those that had been accepted in neigh- 
boring colleges.” 

“Do you mean,” the president replied, 
“that we are now offering not what we 
believe to be sound educational programs 
but rather what some bureaucrat in 
Washington thinks to be best?” The si- 
lence which followed, the president re- 
lated to me, indicated that here indeed 
Was an example of the hidden control 
which comes from holding the purse- 
strings and rewarding those who con- 
form. 

Is there anyone in this House who be- 
lieves that the same thing will not hap- 
pen in the arts? If the avant-garde art- 
ist is rewarded and the traditional artist 
is not, which direction will the young 
and aspiring artist take? Maybe a few 
hardy ones will go it alone but the over- 
all effect of art censorship through se- 
lective rewarding of those who happen 
to capture the fancy of a federally 
created board is indeed something to 
ponder. I support cutting out this pro- 
vision and reducing amounts to be au- 
thorized. With some serious reservations 
I will vote for this program because I 
believe the Congress should at least ex- 
press this minimal evidence for concern 
in this important field. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to my friend 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I believe the ques- 
tion which the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
pounds is a good one. I wrote a letter, as 
a matter of fact, to Mr. Roger Stevens, 
of the Endowment for the Arts, in which 
I raised a question about the particular 
fund to which the gentleman refers. If 
the gentleman will allow me, I will re- 
spond by citing some passages of that 
letter, because I believe they do relate 
to his question. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. I wish he would. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The fund to which 
the gentleman refers is known as the 
theater development fund, the financing 
of which comes not only from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts but also 
from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the 
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20th Century Fund, and the Babcock 
Foundation, as well as the Foundation 
for the Arts. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Could the gentleman 
tell us whether the $200,000 figure used 
comes from this program? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No. The appropri- 
ated Federal funds constitute $100,000, 
and the other $100,000 comes from non- 
governmental funds. So the gentleman 
was about 50 percent correct. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am glad that the 
gentleman corrected the record on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 1 additional min- 
ute for the purpose of the gentleman 
from Indiana quoting the document. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. To quote from the 
letter from Mr. Stevens: 

The Fund and its founders are convinced 
that a healthy professional theatre is es- 
sential to the health and creativity of all 
theatre in the United States. Traditionally, 
the New York theatre—from which flows 
the lifeblood of the regional, community, uni- 
versity and amateur theatre—has borne a 
major responsibility for the growth and de- 
velopment of the American theatre, and is 
also the predominant source of most new 
American plays produced abroad. 

In recent years, because of increasing fi- 
nancial pressures, the types of plays con- 
sidered worthy of the financial risk of pro- 
duction have been restricted, Plays of quality 
have gone begging for producers, and new 
playwrights have not developed as they have 
in the past. Thus, the American theatre has 
suffered severely, as can be witnessed by the 
fact that the majority of plays being pro- 
duced in theatres around the United States 
are by foreign authors, whether in profes- 
sional, repertory or other kinds of theatres. 

Various methods of assistance to these new 
plays will be used; for example, one method 
might involve plans to supplement regular 
ticket sales during the early weeks of a play’s 
run by giving needy students an opportunity 
to attend. Loans and advances might also 
be used. In no instance, however, would the 
Fund provide a significant share of the initial 
production funds. 


Now I come to the point which is espe- 
cially relevant to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Only plays meeting at least the following 
criteria will be considered for support: 

(1) The subject play must be of a character 
that will make a substantial contribution to 
the development of the theatrical arts; and 

(2) The subject play must be one that is 
unlikely to be produced or that will close 
prematurely without assistance from the 
Fund. 

It is envisioned by the directors of the 
Fund that suitable safeguards will be de- 
veloped, so that the monies advanced will 
be returned to the Fund for future use when- 
ever possible, 


I could go on to cite the distinguished 
actors and directors and others who sit as 
members of the board of the Theater De- 
velopment Fund who would have some 
responsibilities with respect to which 
plays were considered for support. 

One very important point that I want 
to get across in respect to the gentle- 
man’s comments is that running 
throughout the entire gamut of programs 
supported by the National Endowment 
for the Arts is the use of panels. I share 
the gentleman’s views, as I think he 
knows, on the problem of censorship. I 
was struck by the statement of Mr. W. 
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McNeil Lowry, the distiguished vice pres- 
ident of the Ford Foundation, as well as 
the statement by Mr. William Severns, 
chairman of the board of the very con- 
servative American Symphony Orchestra 
League, indicating that these programs 
have been free from Federal control. I 
think if the gentleman were to study the 
wide variety of programs supported un- 
der this program and the Theater De- 
velopment Fund, he would see what I 
mean. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 1 additional min- 
ute to afford me the privilege of com- 
menting. I took the liberty of talking 
on this particular point not with Roger 
Stevens but with August Heckscher, who 
was concerned with the idea of estab- 
lishing the Theater Fund. He tells me 
that it would be essentially to support a 
private enterprise theater. It would not 
be for clubs and only for plays of unusual 
merit. What would happen, as the gentle- 
man knows, perhaps, is that there would 
be some tickets provided at lower cost, 
particularly for students, that would in- 
sure the continuance of a play of superior 
merit, but it is really an investment in 
private enterprise in the theater, as you 
can see. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is an enigma 
here in their saying that it would not 
support a flop because a traditional defi- 
nition of a flop is one that cannot keep its 
door open. 

Mr. REID of New York. I will be happy 
to put this in the Recorp, but there have 
been a number of plays of outstanding 
merit that for one reason or another 
have not had a long enough run to sus- 
tain themselves. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this proposed legislation, 
and I wish to offer my sincere congratu- 
lations to the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and his colleagues, who have la- 
bored so hard for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
legislation because I believe that it is 
essential that we continue the work that 
has started. It is important we exercise 
sound judgment and a sense of pro- 
portion. 

In looking at the record, I find that 
we have come into this Chamber and in 
less than 3 hours have approved billions 
of dollars in legislation that provides 
for defense and other items, and we have 
unquestionably and unquestioningly ap- 
proved such amendments as $4.5 billion 
for data processing on which the Federal 
Government has litttle or no oversight. 

This Congress has, in my opinion, fla- 
grantly abdicated a very high trust in not 
reenacting the basie safeguards that we 
had, even during the Korean conflict, to 
make sure that in such things as prime 
contracts and negotiated contracts that 
now have outstripped the amount that 
we expended in Korea, that the public 
interest is protected—the Congress has 
not reestablished the Contract Renego- 
tiation Board as it should. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe that we 
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can ask for a modicum of appropriated 
funds to insure that we will transmit to 
those who follow us at least some of the 
better operations and the talents of our 
present generation in the arts and 
humanities. 

Mr. Chairman, I also rise to correct 
this figure of $200,000 that was men- 
tioned a while ago by the gentleman from 
Ohio, that supposedy was used to sub- 
sidize the purchase of tickets. Actually, 
the appropriated funds involved about 
$50,000, the rest of the moneys were pri- 
vately contributed, but they were used 
not to pay for plays on broadway in a 
commercial sense, but for the type of 
entertainment that we most need from 
the arts through this endowment. And 
I doubt seriously that some of our pres- 
ent geniuses will be heard unless we do 
provide such a form of stimulation so 
that their talents will in fact be ap- 
preciated and transmitted. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
probably among the least of the mem- 
bers of this committee to effectively sup- 
port this legislation precisely for the 
reason that, whatever the arts and hu- 
manities may have contributed to the 
growth and strength of our great coun- 
try, it did not reach me where I was back 
out on the reservation lands of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman, President Eisenhower's 
Commission on National Goals said: 

In the eyes of posterity the success of the 
United States as a civilized society will be 
largely judged by the creative activities of its 
citizens—in art, architecture, literature, mu- 
sic and the sciences. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said much the 
same thing in different words. He said: 

The true test of civilization is not the cen- 
sus, nor the size of its cities, nor the crops— 
no; but the kind of man the country turns 
out, 


Beyond question, both these state- 
ments are 100 percent accurate. We can- 
not, we dare not, brush off posterity’s 
judgment. And it is with posterity’s judg- 
ment that the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities is dealing. 

Its work, of course, has to do with to- 
day’s problems facing the various arts. 
But the way it handles today’s problems 
will affect deeply the judgment of history. 

With today’s many economic problems 
plus the war in Vietnam, it is only too 
easy to forget the artistic side of Amer- 
ican life—to brush off the problems of 
artists, writers, and so forth. But if we 
do that, we will be very shortsighted. 
Tomorrow's judgment is easily forgotten; 
history’s never. 

In our land, arts and the humanities 
are the silent sinews that bind the body 
politic. These feelings of free men are 
given expression by paintings, poems, 
drama, sculpture, song and dance. The 
arts give enrichment to those rare and 
fleeting moments of freedom in which we 
can escape temporarily the tempests of 
this troubled world and refresh the spirit, 
immersing ourselves in that which is 
Americana. 

As for the humanities, what American 
has not experienced the thrill of reading 
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a book that suddenly seemed to make 
life more livable, the unintelligible more 
intelligible, the impossible possible? 

I shall never forget the impact a book 
made on me when I was a child. I have 
a feeling that it changed my whole life. 
Books cannot be eaten. They cannot be 
changed into guns and butter. But they 
can—they can and they have changed 
the whole course of human events. 

For what one book did to my life I have 
the deepest and warmest sense of con- 
cern for the future of the National Foun- 
dation of the Arts and Humanities. 

I have here a copy of the book from the 
Library of Congress entitled “Giants of 
the Republic.” The foreword to this book 
was written by Edward Everett Hale. The 
copyright is dated 1895. It gives us the 
giants who were the founders of the Re- 
public, the builders of the Union, the 
giants of the Civil War, the American 
Navy, of the reunited country, the giants 
of inventive achievement, the giants of 
men in business, the giants of religion 
and social reform, the giants of Ameri- 
can literature. 

A neighbor of mine had this book when 
I was about 10 or 12 years of age and I 
used to go to his ranch on horseback 
about 3 miles. I carried a flour sack in 
which to put the book and I borrowed it 
from him so many times that he finally 
gave it to me. 

You can read in this book of the lives 
of the founders of our country—about 
Andrew Jackson, for instance. I quote: 

When he was only thirteen, the British 
ravaged South Carolina, killed his oldest 
brother, Hugh, and captured Andrew and 
his brother, Robert, carrying them off with 
others to Camden, forty miles distant from 
their home. The captives were not allowed 
food or even water on the way; they were 
thrown into a wretched prison-pen, without 
beds, medical attendance, or any means of 
dressing their wounds, They were kept on 
miserable food, and, to crown all, smallpox 
broke out among them. Dying and dead lay 
on the ground together. 

Their mother came to the rescue of her 
boys; she obtained their exchange, took them 
home, and nursed them; but Robert died in 
two days, and Mrs. Jackson herself fell a 
victim to the disease. 

Thus, at fourteen years of age Jackson was 
left alone in the world, without father, 
mother, or brother, and without a dollar to 
call his own. 


As a kid on the Indian reservation, 
thinking that I had difficulties, that 
story was a source of encouragement. As 
I read about these great men, as I read 
about Abraham Lincoln, Longfellow, 
General Lee, Calhoun, I did not know 
that this was humanities. 

This is what we are talking about and 
what we would like to preserve in this 
bill. 

If you will recall, we created this 
Foundation because of a serious imbal- 
ance between Federal support for the 
sciences and support for the humanities. 
The disparity is staggering. 

Last year the Congress allowed only 
83% million for the humanities endow- 
ment. For the sciences we are spending 
$16 billion? In other words, for every 


Source: Education and Labor Committee 
Report No. 166, page 3, based upon testimony 
of committee witnesses. 
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dollar we put into science we are spend- 
ing only 2 mills for humanities. Future 
generations may well say of us, “In 
reaching for the moon we turned our 
backs on the heart and soul of America— 
the humanities.” 

Prof. William G. Bowen, coauthor 
of the study, “The Reforming Arts: The 
Economic Dilemma,” recently testified 
that the arts faced a growing “income 
gap.” 

Between the income earned and the 
expenditures of performing arts organi- 
zations, the gap was some $20 to $23 
million. By 1975 the gap will be perhaps 
$60 million. He said: 

Private contributions would not be suffi- 
cient to make up this gap. 


Now I would like to remind the com- 
mittee of something I know about first- 
hand—what the Foundation is doing for 
my people in the State of South Dakota. 

First of all—and I believe this is most 
important—it helps all Americans, in- 
cluding the Indians themselves, to know 
more about themselves—their art, their 
legends, their customs, their history and 
their feeling of freedom. 

Second, it helps to improve the edu- 
cation available to the Indians. 

Third, it encourages scholarly interest 
in the Indians. 

And fourth, it focuses attention on 
Indian customs and beliefs. 

In other areas the endowment is sup- 
porting an analysis of Apache Indian 
material. This analysis will give atten- 
tion to Apache myths and tales, accounts 
of the use of supernatural powers, ritual 
and secular songs, autobiographical rec- 
ollections of Apaches of different ages, 
tales of war, and so forth. All this price- 
less material must be gathered before it 
is too late; before the few really aged 
Indians still alive pass on to their happy 
hunting grounds. 

Another grant will help pay for the 
excavation of two Indian ceremonial 
sites in Florida. It is anticipated that the 
reclaimed material will provide data use- 
ful to zoologists, marine biologists, and 
botanists as well as anthropologists. 

Here is what two South Dakota insti- 
tutions are in the process of doing— 
Mount Marty College in Yankton and 
South Dakota State University in Brook- 


ings: 

At Mount Marty’s a significant per- 
centage of the grant for which it has 
applied would pay the tuition costs of 
Indian children and other economically 
deprived youngsters. These children 
would perform in the visual or creative 
arts as a means of making education 
meaningful to them, 

At South Dakota State, an adult edu- 
cation program will aim at the poor, most 
particularly Indians, from reservations. 

Our State legislature recently appro- 
priated funds to support our newly 
created South Dakota Arts Council. That 
council never would have come into being 
without the impetus of this program. One 
of its members told me: 

Those of us who become involved in the 
Council have been challenged from the very 
beginning by its potential for the enrichment 
of life in South Dakota. And we have been 


stimulated and encouraged by the enthusi- 
astic reception and endorsement earned 
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everywhere the program has reached so far. 
You would be proud of the results. 

H.R. 11308 will commit comparatively few 
federal dollars to a budget for something 
more elevating than most of the federal pro- 
grams in these calamitous times. The more 
depressing the problems of an escalating war 
and crime and poverty, the more people re- 
quire a lift in another direction to maintain 
a healthy balance in their minds and spirits! 


Now briefly, a few other projects on 
which the Humanities endowment is, or 
will be, spent. 

It is bringing out an edition of the 
writings of famous American authors—of 
Mark Twain, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Henry Thoreau, and 
Walt Whitman. Eventually some 400 
volumes will be produced by the center. 
Our greatest authors, whose works are 
now perhaps somewhat out of fashion, 
must not be allowed to die in neglect. 

I have tried to be brief on a very broad 
subject. I have, of course, given you only 
a bird’s-eye view of the various projects 
in which the National Foundation of the 
Arts and the Humanities is interested. 

Here in our Nation’s Capitol we take 
for granted the ideas and the objects and 
the exhibits that, taken collectively, 
evoke the story of the United States as a 
Nation. Were it not for these tangible ex- 
pressions of the arts and humanities, how 
much of our glorious past would be lost 
for all time? 

Lincoln termed these links with the 
past the “mystic chords of memory” 
shared by all Americans. 

You will recall reading of the criticism 
that fell on him when he persisted in re- 
building the Capitol Building despite the 
costs of the Civil War. He said: 

If people see the Capitol going on, it is a 
sign we intend the Union shall go on. 


So it is today. The arts and humanities 
are a symbol of our American spirit—the 
spirit that not only must be preserved 
but also enhanced. Let us not stifle the 
tiny start we have made. It is modest 
enough. 

Your support for this authorizing leg- 
islation will help to assure that this vital 
work continues. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the statement 
that the gentleman is making and I 
know he is making it from his heart. I 
think that the question is: Was the book 
that he has referred to and shown to the 
members of the Committee subsidized or 
not? That is the issue and I think it was 
not. 

Mr. REIFEL. I would say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Missouri, that it 
does not matter whether it was subsi- 
dized or not. The important thing is that 
the book was printed and I had the op- 
portunity to read it and that that book 
contained things in it which inspired one 
who was not sure of his way. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was subsidized and 
many versions of the Bible have been 
subsidized. Really, it is a good thing. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
somewhat awkward in following, as I do, 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. He has made a 
most eloquent statement, I think the 
most moving statement I have heard on 
the bill this afternoon, because it is an 
intensely personal statement and reveals 
the depth of his feeling concerning the 
legislation that is now before the com- 
mittee. If all of us could speak with that 
commitment and the knowledge of the 
gentleman from South Dakota, I think 
there would be no question about the 
prompt authorization of this legislation. 

I am somewhat surprised that we 
hear Members object to this bill, espe- 
cially in terms of resources. 

We do not have the resources, we are 
told, to authorize the legislation of $55 
million for the arts and humanities. 

I would like to remind those in the 
committee that the United States today 
has reached the point where the total 
capacity of this Nation includes a gross 
national product equal to that produced 
by the entire remaining world. We pro- 
duce today what is equaled only by 3,750,- 
000,000 people. If it is the suggestion of 
the gentlemen who have previously been 
in the well that such capacity cannot sus- 
tain this legislation for the arts and the 
humanities, I think we have reached a 
very sad point in our history. I am not 
going to belabor the point. 

I would like to comment in the time 
that remains on what I think this pro- 
gram has meant to my own region. Al- 
though the National Endowment for the 
Arts has been in operation a relatively 
short time and has had a modest amount 
of money to disburse, it has begun a pro- 
gram of regional support for the arts 
which has been tremendously important 
and stimulating for the people in ques- 
tion. Already grants have gone out to 
the Washington State Arts Council, and 
from them to support the local art 
groups, the craft associations, the choral 
groups, summer art festivals, youth sym- 
phonies, troupes of professional dancers, 
a significant literary magazine, and re- 
gional theaters. Grants have been in 
funds ranging from $100 or so to several 
thousand dollars, but they have also 
served to spur private donors, who have 
given even greater amounts to support 
these important projects. 

Second, the Arts Endowment has in- 
stigated a number of programs in the 
Northwest, which will spread in the years 
to come, but which have already made 
their mark on the people. 

Those of us who come from the rela- 
tively less populated areas of the West 
realize it is difficult for us to compete 
with the great art centers of the East, 
and many of our children have grown 
up without the benefit of exposure to the 
arts and humanities that is the privilege 
of those living in the major eastern areas. 
The National Foundation has made a 
great contribution toward reversing this. 

Seattle is on of three cities which will 
receive a Foundation grant to help obtain 
a great work of art to place in a volun- 
teer park. This will be of benefit to peo- 
ple in western Washington and eastern 
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Washington as well. Traveling displays 
are going to move out from the centers 
of Washington to rural areas previously 
inaccessible. Regional theaters and, I 
hope, regional chamber orchestras and 
perhaps full orchestras will give an ex- 
posure to the best in art, music, and 
sculpture previously unattainable in 
smaller towns of the rural northwest. 

We have been justly proud of our own 
artists and orchestras, writers and poets 
who have made impressive contributions 
to the national scene. We hope the work 
of the Council will stimulate others of 
talent and even genius. They can make a 
great contribution not only to regional 
art and regional theater, sculpture, mu- 
sic and dance, to all the arts and human- 
ities, but they can make their contribu- 
tion to the Nation as well. 

For the first time in history, the North- 
west will have an equal chance along 
with other areas of the United States to 
develop the unique resources of our peo- 
ple. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. FOLEY. To enhance and preserve 
the natural beauty of our countryside, to 
improve and cherish what is worth keep- 
ing in our cities and to plan imagina- 
tively for needed change—and, above all, 
our most precious natural resource, 
American children, will have an abun- 
dant opportunity to find fulfillment 
through the arts and art education, shar- 
ing new talents, families and friends, and 
particularly those talents of learning, lis- 
tening, and appreciating. 

I believe this is one of the most im- 
portant bills, though far from the most 
expensive, that will reach the floor of the 
House this year. 

I compliment the gentleman from New 
Jersey and the gentleman from Indiana 
for their sponsorship, and I compliment 
as well the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rem] and all those on 
his side, who have given so much atten- 
tion and support to this legislation. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, as a co- 
sponsor of this legislation, and as a 
sponsor of the original bill in the 89th 
Congress, I rise to affirm my support for 
the continuation of the National Foun- 
dation of the Arts and Humanities. 

Just a few months after the launching 
of the first sputnik 10 years ago, the 
people of this country became alarmed 
that we might be behind the Soviets in 
the fields of science and engineering. The 
result was that we greatly expanded the 
role of the Federal Government in the 
sponsorship of research and graduate 
study in the physical sciences. In addi- 
tion, we also stepped up programs spon- 
sored by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

By the middle of this decade these 
programs had grown so large and so 
visible on the campuses of participating 
universities that many felt the de- 
emphasis on the arts and humanities 
and the overemphasis on the physical 
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sciences would result in a serious im- 
balance in our society. 

Since the arts and humanities are un- 
doubtedly of primary necessity in any 
society which places a high value on a 
spirit of freedom and open-mindedness 
among its citizens, I gave my full support 
to this experimental venture by the Fed- 
eral Government in the 89th Congress. 
I now reaffirm that support. 

The experience of the National Foun- 
dation of the Arts and Humanities in the 
past few years convinces me that there is 
a rightful place in our Government for 
a foundation designed to foster interest 
and study in these areas. 

I applaud the members of the commit- 
tee who considered H.R. 11308, for their 
foresight and understanding of the 
potential good that the Foundation can 
do. I favor the more balanced support 
between the arts and humanities which 
the bill affords, and I favor the measured 
expansion of this experimental program 
into a permanent and working part of 
the American system. 

We are an advanced and automated 
society today because of our zeal for 
unlocking and harnessing the secrets of 
nature through science. But the quality 
of this society, and of its people, will not 
be determined by science or systems 
alone. A broad understanding by Amer- 
icans of man’s role in his world, his 
history, his thoughts and his creativity, 
has made us a great people. The National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humanities 
has proven, with the limited resources 
allotted to it, that it can help to further 
this great tradition. In this endeavor, it 
has my full endorsement and support. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, the issue on 
this bill will certainly turn on the level 
of financing and the overall level of Gov- 
ernment expenditures in that respect. It 
is not my purpose here to go into these 
factors. Individual Members will make 
their own decisions as to the extent of 
priority they feel justified and the level 
of support that should be continued. 

However, there has been raised on the 
floor today by the gentleman from Ohio, 
who preceded me in the debate, the ques- 
tion of censorship. I believe this is a mis- 
taken impression which should be cor- 
rected, and I rise for the purpose of cor- 
recting that impression. 

First, let us take a look at the billions, 
not millions, we supported insofar as the 
scientific area is concerned in the financ- 
ing of such research grants, many of 
which go to our various colleges and uni- 
versities. It is true that the aspect of 
control of the area of research is some- 
thing about which Congress should be 
concerned and over which it should 
maintain legislative oversight. Similarly, 
I hope that if this program for the arts 
and humanities continues—and I feel 
sure it will continue—the Congress will 
continue to exercise oversight over the 
areas here involved. 

However, this is not a matter of cen- 
sorship. The existence of a patron in the 
area of the arts has never been a matter 
of censorship. For instance, in my own 
home city of Cincinnati, for as long as I 
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can remember, the city of Cincinnati it- 
self, through grants, has provided many 
thousands of dollars and has continued 
its support of a symphony orchestra and 
an art museum. This has contributed 
much in making our city a better place 
in which to live, not to overlook its favor- 
able effect on our economic climate. I 
do not see in that any specter of censor- 
ship involved. 

I do believe that if the programs got 
off base, if the purpose of the orchestra 
or the museum were diverted improperly, 
the city council would cut off the funds 
or would remonstrate and try to get it 
back on the track. 

There is an independence guaranteed 
in the bill itself, in section 8(a), and 
found on page 15 of the committee re- 
port, which does spell out exactly how 
the members of the Council, which will 
make the determinations, will be selected. 
There is a requirement that there be 
“a comprehensive representation of the 
views of scholars and professional prac- 
titioners in the humanities and the pub- 
lic throughout the United States.” 

There is a remedy available to the 
Congress if there does develop any cen- 
sorship through the direction of the pro- 
gram. 

I believe we should welcome—and I 
would welcome—consideration on the 
floor of the particular programs author- 
ized under the Foundation grants in the 
past and in the future. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I would con- 
cur with the statement of the distin- 
guished gentleman and would point out, 
in addition, that I believe the members of 
the Councils are some of the ablest and 
most knowledgeable Americans in the 
arts and the humanities, and I believe 
the whole intent of our efforts and theirs 
is to keep these selections totally free 
from Government control and based en- 
tirely on artistic and humanistic merit. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the gentleman, 
and I think it is important that the 
House continue to review this to see 
that this is done. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Mayne]. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, we in 
Iowa are very proud of our scientific 
achievements and production of the 
finest livestock and grain in the world, 
but my colleagues should know there is 
also a very vigorous cultural and artis- 
tic life in the Hawkeye State, To mention 
only one of our institutions of higher 
learning, the University of Iowa, at Iowa 
City, we have on the faculty there not 
only Dr. James Van Allen, the space sci- 
entist and discoverer of the Van Allen 
Belt, but also the famous poet, Paul 
Engle, one of the founders of the Iowa 
Writers Workshop, and Byron Burford, 
perhaps the most outstanding modern 
artist in America today. Mr. Burford had 
a very successful one-man show here at 
George Washington University last year. 
We also have the world famous Iowa 
String Quartet, which played earlier this 
winter at the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
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ington. They are privileged to use on loan 
the great Stradivarius instruments 
owned by the Corcoran Gallery, and will 
play at the Corcoran again this spring. I 
hope the Members of this House will at- 
tend. In my own city of Sioux City, Iowa, 
we have one of the finest symphony or- 
chestras in the Midwest. Perhaps the 
most distinguished alumnus of the Sioux 
City Symphony is Howard Mitchell, the 
director of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra here in Washington, of whom all 
Sioux Cityans are deservedly proud. 

Sioux City also has a thriving art cen- 
ter, a community theater, and ballet 
group. Nearby Cherokee, Iowa, boasts a 
symphony orchestra, Sanford Art Cen- 
ter and Community Playhouse. There are 
organized theater groups at Ida Grove, 
Okoboji and other communities in our 
district. 

Since its passage in 1965, this act has 
had a most salutary effect in the State 
of Iowa. It furnished the impetus for our 
Governor to appoint an informal Iowa 
State Arts Council. This was formalized 
by the State legislature in 1967, which 
made the council a formal State agency, 
gave it an appropriation of $50,000, and 
authorized it to apply for Federal funds. 
This year the Iowa Arts Council already 
has received $36,830 from the Federal 
Government with no strings attached. 
I think this is something which we on 
my side of the aisle have been fighting 
for; namely, that we have block grants 
to the States without Federal strings at- 
tached or dictation as to how the money 
is to be spent. This is certainly true of 
this money which our Iowa council re- 
ceived this year. The Iowa council in- 
cludes some of the foremost citizens of 
our State, people who are thoroughly 
familiar with the practical problems con- 
fronting the arts in Iowa cities and towns. 
I am personally acquainted with a num- 
ber of these fine people and can vouch 
for their ability and experience in this 
field. For example, Mrs. James W. Gra- 
ham of Sioux City, past president of the 
Sioux City Symphony and for many 
years a board member of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, and Bob 
Greenleaf of Centerville, president of the 
Southern Iowa Utilities Co. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. MAYNE. Also Mr. James Schamm 
of Burlington, a department store ex- 
ecutive who with his wife, Dorothy, has 
assembled one of this country’s most 
tasteful and comprehensive private col- 
lections of modern art. The chairman of 
the council is Raymond D. Reed, head 
of the Department of Architecture of 
Iowa State University at Ames. 

Some Members of the House have ex- 
pressed concern today that this act might 
lead to Federal censorship or domination 
ie the arts through these State coun- 
cils. 

I want to assure my colleagues that 
with people like Kathryn Graham, Bob 
Greenleaf, Jim Schramm, and Raymond 
Reed as members there has not been and 
will not be any Federal censorship or 
domination of arts in Iowa. This talk 
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about censorship is a bugaboo which cer- 
tainly is not substantiated by the facts. 

The Iowa council is going forward with 
30 excellent projects in our State. They 
are coordinating the efforts of all arts 
groups in Iowa, and are sponsoring tour- 
ing groups which will bring great music, 
drama, dance, poetry, and the fine arts to 
our people. The violinist, Charles Treger, 
winner of the principal international 
competition in Europe, and a former 
member of the Iowa String Quartet, is 
one of the artists who will be presented 
in recitals throughout Iowa. Opera work- 
shops and exhibits of painting and sculp- 
ture are also being planned. 

Based upon our actual experience in 
Iowa, I can certainly commend 
program of State arts councils under 
the act to my colleagues. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself the time remaining. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the issue 
before us today is in part whether or not 
we will recognize and support as a na- 
tion the arts and the humanities at a 
significant and major level. We are do- 
ing less in this regard than any other 
country in the Western World. Whether 
we look at Austria, which started gov- 
ernment support in 1705, or France, 
which started government support in 
1608 with the Comedie Francaise, the 
fact is clear that the United States is 
not providing adequate support to the 
arts and the humanities. 

The second point is that we are con- 
fronted today by a question of survival, 
survival of the livelihoods of many of 
our artists and, perhaps, survival of some 
of our humanist traditions. 

I believe that we should recognize that 
many of our best artists are going over- 
seas and that some of our finest singers 
are under contract in Europe because 
they cannot find employment in the 
United States. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I trust that 
we shall carefully consider our course 
in the future. We must recognize that 
there is a great disparity in the United 
States between things of the intellect 
and spirit and material things. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that through the ef- 
forts of this bill and other steps we will 
soon have more permanent theater 
groups in this Nation. We should have 
at least ten—we have only five. I would 
surely think that America can afford at 
least 12 symphony orchestras which are 
not worried about their survival on a 
day-to-day basis, and I hope that we can 
adequately finance at least five opera 
companies whereas today there is only 
one that has any significant financial 
resources. 

In short, I believe that what we do 
here today will give a clear indication as 
to whether or not we believe our artists 
and humanists should be ranked with 
the educators, and whether Congress will 
give proper recognition to the arts and 
the humanities. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, in concluding the debate, I 
would like to express my appreciation to 
all who have taken part in the debate, 
particularly to the moving and articulate 
gentleman from South Dakota, and to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. Engle, to whom the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Mayne] referred, was an 
original member of the Arts Endowment 
Council, and remains so with a term to 
expire in 1970. He has made a great 
contribution. 

It has not been pointed out yet, Mr. 
Chairman, the extent to which these pro- 
grams have achieved public acceptance. 
It has really been amazing. From every 
walk of life we have had and they have 
had commendation for the quality of 
their work, and for the quality of their 
grants, and for their efforts. 

Virtually every major newspaper has 
done so, and the two in Washington 
have, and the New York Times, and in- 
numerable others have expressed edi- 
torial support. 

At a proper time, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall insert these expressions of support 
into the RECORD. 

The same is true in the academic 
community; from the smallest colleges 
in the United States of a private nature 
to the great land-grant universities, and 
the greatest sized private colleges and 
universities, there is virtually unanimous 
approval of the work in the arts and the 
humanities. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill de- 
serves the full support of the great ma- 
jority of the Members of the House, and 
I hope that they will give it their support. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
impressed with the achievements of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities, and particularly with the 
educational efforts of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. 

Since its establishment, the Endow- 
ment has carried on a balanced program 
involving public projects, research 
grants, fellowships and educational proj- 
ects. Increasingly the emphasis of the 
Endowment has been on educational 
projects aimed at improving the quality 
of the humanities in our schools, colleges 
and universities—for example, I note 
from the authorization hearings that the 
Endowment will allocate one-third of its 
fiscal 1969 estimate to its educational 
program. 

One focus of this concern with educa- 
tion is the Endowment’s drive for better 
presentation of the humanities in the 
schools. Two major Endowment projects 
begun in 1967 are likely to have a pro- 
found effect on the teaching of the hu- 
manities at the elementary and second- 
ary level. One is the Commission on the 
Humanities in the Schools, composed of 
distinguished educators and private cit- 
zens who will make recommendations to 
the Endowment for the improvement of 
the teaching of the humanities. The oth- 
er is the National Humanities Faculty, a 
group of outstanding college and univer- 
sity scholar-teachers who will work with 
a small number of school systems on an 
experimental basis, with a view to pro- 
moting innovation in the schools’ in- 
struction and curriculum. As these two 
projects suggest, the Endowment is try- 
ing to create an atmosphere in which 
the colleges and universities recognize 
the opportunity available to them in 
the schools, and the schools recognize the 
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potential of the Nation's colleges and 
universities. 

Another focus of the Endowment is in 
the area of higher education; the largest 
single activity in the Endowment’s pro- 
grams under the new authorization in- 
volves grants to colleges and universities 
for improving the quality of humanities 
instruction. In 1965, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is estimated to have spent $550 
million for academic science education in 
the Nation’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The concentration on the sciences 
must be supplemented by renewed effort 
to develop momentum in the humanities, 
which are central to the preservation of 
the American heritage. 

One aspect of this drive to get the hu- 
manities into motion involves institu- 
tional cooperation. The humanities can 
benefit greatly from the efforts of col- 
leges and universities to complement and 
reinforce each other's faculty, curricu- 
lums, and libraries. The Endowment 
made two grants in this area in 1967, one 
enabling the University of Pennsylvania 
and four other area colleges to create and 
refine an interdisciplinary graduate pro- 
gram, and the other allowing the Great 
Lakes College Association to develop a 
program for institutional cooperation 
that will strengthen the humanities de- 
partments of the member colleges 
through joint planning of their curricula 
and through exchanges with university 
departments. 

All of these educational projects, 
whether they are at the elementary 
school level or at the college and univer- 
sity level, are aimed at achieving the 
major objectives of the Endowment’s 
education program—the development of 
better teachers of the humanities and 
the improvement of the substantive 
quality of the humanistic material they 
present. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
add my vigorous support for H.R. 11308, 
the bill to continue and expand the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965. 

My district of Minneapolis, and the 
entire State of Minnesota, have a lot rid- 
ing on this legislation. For a modest out- 
lay of Federal money—much of it 
matched by the State, by towns and 
cities and by educational institutions— 
numerous cultural activities have been 
made available to Minnesotans. Many of 
these activities would not have existed 
if the National Foundation had not been 
created by Congress 3 years ago. 

Funding of projects under the act is 
handled by the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. Total obligations to 
Minnesota from the two endowments, 
as of February 20, were $318,062. A large 
share of the $236,186 in grants from the 
National Endowment for the Arts was in 
funds that have been matched. The 
$81,876 in Humanities Endowment funds, 
on the other hands, was in straight Fed- 
eral grants. 

The largest sum granted to Minnesota 
so far has been the $76,436 to the Min- 
nesota State Arts Council for support of 
art activities in the State. More than 
two-thirds of this has been matched 
with State funds. The State arts council 
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was written into Minnesota law by the 
legislature in response to passage of the 
Federal law. Its executive director, Dean 
A. Myhr, wrote me recently to urge pas- 
sage of the bill before us today: 

This legislation, of course, is a major break- 
through for the arts in this country. 


And in a conversation last week, he 
said: 

Without the National Endowment office 
we wouldn’t be in business today. 


Mr. Myhr spoke with great enthusiasm 
of some of the activities supported by the 
State Arts Council: statewide tours of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the 
repertory company of the famed Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater of Minneapolis and the 
Contemporary Dance Playhouse; an 

“artists-in-residence” program featuring 
an outstanding artist and an exhibit of 
his work, traveling by special bus to out- 
State towns and cities; a “poet-in-resi- 
dence” program in Bloomington, Minn., 
under which public school students would 
be visited by an eastern poet for 2 weeks. 

A bulletin from the arts council lists 
dozens of art exhibits, musical and 
theatrical performances throughout Min- 
nesota during January and February. 
Another sheet, “Twenty Minnesota 
Printmakers,” names State artists par- 
ticipating in a council-sponsored exhibi- 
tion in St. Paul. Another, “Minnesota Art 
Portfolio,” catalogs an exhibition of 
drawings, prints, and water colors by pro- 
fessional Minnesota artists. An eye- 
catching poster advertises a traveling ex- 
hibition, “Your Town—Today and To- 
morrow,” designed to “arouse peoples’ 
concern for their visible environments 
and to stimulate action to improve them.” 

But the work of the State Arts Coun- 
cil, Mr, Chairman, reflects only part of 
the cultural encouragement given to 
Minnesotans by the Arts and Humanities 
Act. Following is a list of the other obliga- 
tions to the State by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts through Feb- 
ruary 20: 

Graduation Awards—Two outstanding 
graduating students received $1,000 each to 
enable them to travel and enrich their cul- 
tural experience, They were Donald B. Mc- 
Adams, Jr., of Minneapolis, who attended 
the Minneapolis School of Art and Aders 
Shafer, a creative writing student who lives 
in St. Paul. 

Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, an author and 
teacher in the Department of English at the 
College of Saint Teresa in Winona, received 
a grant awarded jointly by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities for a critical 
study entitled Symbolic Language in Modern 
Poetry. The work is to include treatment of 
the poetry of Wallace Stevens, William Carlos 
Williams, Ezra Pound, and Theodore Roethke. 
The amount of the National Endowment for 
the Arts grant is $5,000. 

Awards to Individual Visual Artists — 
Charles Biederman, a painter and sculptor 
residing in Red Wing and Jean Follett, a 
painter and sculptor residing in St. Paul, each 
received an award of $5,000 to encourage 
future effort in visual arts. 

Two grants totaling $67,500 have been 
awarded to the Minnesota Theatre Company 
in Minneapolis, An initial allocation of $45,- 
000 was made to the Company to assist in 
meeting the demands of producing a new 
English language version of the Oresteia by 
John Lewin. The play opened during the 1967 
season and was highly praised by critics and 
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audiences. A second matching grant of $22,- 
500 was made during FY 1968 to the Com- 
pany for general artistic support. 

Jon R. Oace, an architecture student at 
the University of Minnesota, received a $500 
grant for travel. 

The Firehouse Theatre in Minneapolis was 
awarded a $10,000 grant under a program to 
provide assistance to experimental theatres. 
Firehouse is the only major theatre dealing 
experimentally with the writing of plays and 
their production outside the metropolitan 
New York area. 

The Office for Advanced Drama Research 
of the University of Minnesota in Minneap- 
olis received a $10,000 matching grant for 
support of its work. 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts re- 
ceived a grant of $11,750 (matching money) 
to assist in planning and carrying out a se- 
ries of workshops for museum personnel. 

Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter was 
awarded a $1,000 matching grant for audi- 
ence development in its music programs. 

Minneapolis was one of the cities chosen 
for the second in a series of programs taking 
poets into the classrooms of the schools. The 
p: is run by the Academy of American 
Poets. Amount of the $70,000 overall grant to 
be expended in Minneapolis is $12,000. 

The Center Opera Company of the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis received a match- 
ing grant of $20,000 for support of its pro- 


grams. 

John Berryman, Minneapolis, one of the 
most dis ed of American poets, was 
awarded $10,000 by the National Council on 
the Arts in recognition of his contributions 
to American letters during the past three 
decades, 


Following are the obligations of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
to Minnesota through February 20: 

Three summer stipends, averaging $2,000 
each, to younger scholars (persons within 
five years of earning their PhD. degree) at 
the University of Minnesota, Carleton College 
and the University of Minnesota Morris 
Branch, 

An $8,142 younger scholar fellowship for 
six to eight months of study by a student at 
the University of Minnesota 

An $18,728 resident grant to the University 
of Minnesota for linguistic study of the Up- 
per Midwest. 

A $5,000 grant to the Minnesota State His- 
torical Society for a study of the fur trade 
between 1770 and 1820. 

A $10,000 grant to St. John’s University to 
microfilm pre-1600 manuscripts in European 
monasteries, 

A $2,000 joint grant with the Endowment 
for the Arts for a project by a Minnesota 
artist. 

Two senior fellowships worth $16,000 each 
to professors at Carleton and the University 
of Minnesota, 

These lists, Mr. Chairman, illustrate 
the importance to Minnesota of the con- 
tinuation of the arts and humanities pro- 
gram. In closing, I would like to quote 
from two other letters expressing support 
for the National Foundation. 

Walter G. Robinson, president of the 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, wrote: 

As a member of the State Arts Council in 
Minnesota, I can assure you that the funds 
which have been provided by the National 
Endowment for the Arts have been of im- 
measurable assistance in carrying cultural 
programs throughout the State of Minne- 
sota, especially in the area of helping small 
cultural groups to achieve quality program- 
ming. Many of the individual grants from 
the National Foundation on the Arts have 
filled a vital gap in the meager support re- 
oven by the artists and cultural organiza- 

ons. 
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And Robert R. Bigelow, president of 
Minneapolis Local 73, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, wrote: 

You know the importance of this bill for 
the continuation and growth of the per- 
forming arts and the cultural expansion in 
this country. 


Attempts will be made: I am sure, to 
weaken this bill by amending it. I urge 
all Members to support the bill in its pres- 
ent form and oppose any weakening 
amendments, 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to this bill. Frankly, I cannot 
believe that in this year of fiscal year 
crisis Congress would seriously consider 
increasing the authorization of the na- 
tional arts and humanities program by 
500 percent. 

I believe that many of the Members 
of this House do not know exactly what 
is in this program, so I will discuss it 
briefly. Essentially, it has three parts: 
first, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, second, the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, and third, an over- 
all program for aid to the States in the 
field of arts and humanities. 

In fiscal 1969, the National Endowment 
for the Arts is to get $22 million. The 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
is to get $27.5 million. And the program 
of grants to the States is to get $5 million. 
Let me add that for this fiscal year the 
whole package is receiving only $10 mil- 
lion, so that what we are talking about in 
this bill is a 500-percent increase. 

Now I want to make it very clear just 
what sort of boondoggles are to be fi- 
nanced under these schemes. The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts can do as 
follows: it can make contracts with any 
artistic groups or with individual artists, 
and it can subsidize any kind of artistic 
production “irrespective or origin.” The 
words “irrespective of origin” are right 
in the statute. Consider this for a min- 
ute: the National Endowment for the 
Arts can use its slush fund—and they 
want $22 million this year and $32 mil- 
lion next year—to subsidize any bearded 
agitator who can wield a paintbrush, any 
screwball folksinger who can hum “We 
Shall Overcome” and any Vietnik who 
can strum a guitar. 

Moreover, because any production, “ir- 
respective of origin,” can be subsidized, 
taxpayer dollars can be used to subsidize 
anti-Vietnam movies made by European 
Communists or antiwhite plays written 
by black nationalists like LeRoi Jones. 
And in case some of the Members of this 
House think that the Federal Govern- 
ment would never subsidize such pro- 
grams, let me remind you that Sargent 
Shriver’s Office of Economic Opportunity 
gave $100,000 to LeRoi Jones and his 
Black Arts Repertory Theatre to help 
them out on antiwhite plays like “The 
Toilet,” which portrayed whites as homo- 
sexuals. All of this can be done under this 
wide-open language in this bill—and it is 
section 2 I am referring to, which I hope 
that you will read carefully. 

Anybody who reads this section will see 
its faults. It allow taxpayer dollars to be 
used to subsidize beatniks and hippies; 
it allows taxpayer dollars to be used to 
subsidize Communist and black national- 
ist theater productions; and last but not 
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least, it enables the Federal Government 
to buy theater tickets to help bail out 
Broadway plays that have flopped; $200,- 
000 worth were recently purchased, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal. 

This program, in my judgment, is a 
great waste of the taxpayer’s hard- 
earned money and does not deserve to be 
increased while we are fighting a war. It 
is a sad day when the United States 
cannot provide safe weapons for its 
soldiers but can spare subsidies for Viet- 
niks and subversive folk singers. 

Mr. Chairman, I would support this 
program under the present level if it 
would cure all of the shortcomings by 
making the following changes. First, re- 
move the authorization to make grants 
to individual artists. This is done by re- 
moving the power of the Endowment to 
contract with individuals and to give 
them grants-in-aid. I think it is much 
safer to allow grants and subsidies to 
groups only. Aid to individuals is liable 
to turn out to be nothing more than a 
subsidy. for hippies, beatniks, junkies, 
and Vietniks. 

Secondly, if we take away the Endow- 
ment’s permission to subsidize artistic 
productions without regard to origin. It 
seems to me that this “irrespective of 
origin” provision is potentially danger- 
ous. We do not want taxpayer’s dollars 
being used to subsidize productions from 
the Soviet bloc any more than we want 
taxpayer’s dollars used to help build 
automobile plants for the Russians. 
There is no doubt that this section 
could be used to subsidize Red Chinese 
and North Vietnamese documentaries 
designed to serve propaganda purposes. 
Granted this seems far-fetched, but a 
North Vietnamese documentary was re- 
cently shown on publicly aided educa- 
tional TV; it is only a short step to 
distribution subsidies. 

The “irrespective of origin” provision 
would also allow the Endowment to sub- 
sidize black nationalist theater projects, 
something the Federal Government has 
already done. Here I am referring to 
Sargent Shriver’s poverty program grant 
to LeRoi Jones and his Black Arts Reper- 
tory Theater. Mr. Jones used his Federal 
grant to put on a play which portrayed 
white people as homosexuals. Somewhat 
later, New York police raided his Black 
Arts Theater and found a black national- 
ist arsenal of meat cleavers, shotguns, 
and crossbows. The poverty farce gave 
this theater $100,000; maybe it helped 
buy the weapons. 

I would support this type of legislation 
if it further included a provision which 
prohibits aid to any production, work- 
shop or group or groups which cast dis- 
repute on the Government, flag, emblems 
of Armed Forces of the United States or 
any State or municipality thereof or on 
any racial or religious group. This would 
prevent the Endowment from giving 
money to Vietnik folksinging groups, 
anarchist theater troupes, Communist 
movies and black nationalists who put 
on plays describing white people as 
homosexuals. 

I want to be sure that this Endowment 
does not become a gravy train for agi- 
tators and malcontents who pervert “art” 
into an attack on the foundations of 
the American way of life. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman as we 
proceed in our consideration of H.R. 
11308, amendments to the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1965, I am reminded of the great 
measure of responsibility borne by one 
of our colleagues in connection with this 
legislation. I refer, of course, to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
whose early interest and sponsorship and 
whose persistent and persuasive efforts 
saw the dream of a National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities become 
reality. 

In the summer of 1964 Congressman 
Moorueap introduced the first legislation 
for the purpose of providing Government 
aid to the arts and the humanities. As he 
testified at the hearings on the National 
Arts and Humanities Foundation in 
March 1965: 

The overwhelming response to the bill... 
greatly exceeded even my fondest expecta- 
tions. 


By March of 1965, Mr. Moorueap had 
over 100 cosponsors for his bill, giving it 
a greater number of cosponsors than 
any bill before Congress, and I am 
pleased to say that I was among these co- 
sponsors. 

Encouraged by general support in the 
Congress and from the public, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD organized this active support behind 
the legislation to create a National 
Foundation made up of two National En- 
dowments—one for the arts and one for 
the humanities—the measure which be- 
came law on September 29, 1965. 

It is interesting now to examine in 
retrospect some of our stronger reserva- 
tions about this legislation, and to note 
how, in fact, they have either material- 
ized or been allayed in the 2 years of 
Foundation operation. Barnaby C. Kee- 
ney, now Chairman of the National En- 
dowment on the Humanities, in 1965— 
Saturday Review, March 20, 1965—dis- 
cussed some of the most serious objec- 
tions to the National Foundation. Among 
these lurked the specter of Federal 
control. 

Critics of the idea of a Federal role in 
the arts and humanities, were quick to 
point to the restrictive policies of the 
Soviet Union, which has consistently 
suppressed and even punished artists 
and writers who have shown too much 
of the “wrong” kinds of originality. Of 
course, we only have to recall the very 
recent literary trials in the U.S.S.R. and 
the immigration to this country of 
Svetlana Alliluyeva to be reminded that 
such a comparison of blatant suppres- 
sion of free speech is impossible for this 
country, with or without a national 
foundation, 

Perhaps a less overt kind of suppres- 
sion was what worried most critics—the 
fear that a new foundation would make 
mistakes or act indiscreetly, thus putting 
itself and its beneficiaries in the line of 
congressional fire and public censure. 
But thus far such fears have proven 
quite unfounded. In the words of the 
New York Times recently: 

The foundation has set a record of which 
it can be proud. Born part of despair and 
disbelief, it has established for itself in the 
world of the arts a reputation not only for 
fair dealing but also for perceptiveness.” 
(Editorial, February 6, 1968) 
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Likewise, I would like to commend my 
colleagues in both Chambers for the 
manner in which the majority of them 
have reacted to the Foundation and its 
operations. They have, for the most part, 
exhibited tolerance in their views, re- 
spect for the integrity of the National 
Foundation, and moderation in public 
discussion of the matters. 

There will, of course, always be ac- 
countability involved in programs which 
utilize public moneys. But there need be 
no elements of acrimony between the Na- 
tional Foundation and Congress, and no 
harsh restrictions or controls between 
the Foundation and its grantees so long 
as there is integrity, good sense, and 
mutual respect apparent at every level. 

In addition, it seems to me abundantly 
clear that any risks involved in passing 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 have cer- 
tainly been worth taking, for there is 
persuasive evidence that in only 2 short 
years of operation, both Endowments 
have made a real impact and a real dif- 
ference in their respective fields. 

For example, according to the Second 
Annual Report of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the 157 hu- 
manities fellowships awarded by the 
Endowment in 1967 increased the total 
fellowship support in the humanities by 
30 percent. Awards by the Endowment 
to younger scholars just embarking on 
careers almost tripled the available 
awards in that area. 

Before 1965 only 17 States and Puerto 
Rico had official State art agencies or 
councils. Now all 50 States, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam have art 
councils or agencies and have received 
grants to survey their cultural resources, 
develop programs, facilities, and services 
for the arts. In fiscal year 1967, the first 
year for which such funds were available, 
according to the Second Annual Report 
of the National Endowment for the Arts, 
295 new or expanded art programs were 
aided. 

In closing I note the eloquent reason- 
ing of Barnaby Keeney, able Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, in stating our urgent need for 
arts and humanities programs: 

The humanities and arts are of central 
importance to our society and to ourselves 
as individuals. They at once express and 
shape our thoughts. They give us the beauti- 
ful to see and teach what to look for... 
Only through the best ideas and the best 
teaching can we cope with the problems that 
surround us and the opportunities that lie 
beyond these problems. Our fulfillment as a 
nation depends upon the development of our 
minds, and our relations to one another and 
to our society depend upon our understand- 
ing of one another and of our society. The 
humanities and the arts, therefore, are at the 
center of our lives and are of prime impor- 
tance to the nation and to ourselves. Simply 
stated, it is in the national interest that the 
humanities and arts develop exceedingly 
well.” (Saturday Review, March 20, 1965) 


I think we need only survey for a mo- 
ment the muddle of our world to realize 
the dire necessity for clear thinking and 
better human understanding at the pres- 
ent time. It is for this most vital reason 
on which our very survival depends that 
I again strongly support measures to aid 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities. H.R. 11308 will accom- 
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plish this end by extending and expand- 
ing current programs through fiscal year 
1970, and therefore, I urge its early en- 
actment into law. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my unqualified support for H.R. 
11308, the amendments to the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities Act of 1965. Barnaby Keeney, Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, has said: 

Other things can make us wealthy and 
powerful; the humanities are to make us 
wise, 


Surely, none can deny that wisdom in 
these perplexing times is a precious com- 
modity indeed. If the humanities are to 
make us wise, art is the reflection and 
expression of that wisdom—a means of 
communicating the intangible aspects of 
man’s experience to his fellows and to 
generations to come. 

Wordsworth defined poetry as emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity.” I should 
like to suggest that one of the essentials 
for creative endeavors of any sort is the 
opportunity for such recollection. At the 
very time when our complex society is in 
desperate need of perspective, of a 
thoughtful consideration of the present 
and future state of mankind, this oppor- 
tunity is only too rare. We are often 
trapped in the maelstrom of the present 
in which the long-range implications of 
our course may become obscure. The 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities can provide the citizens of this Na- 
tion with the opportunity to reflect cre- 
atively on the past, to ponder and express 
the present, and to plan and prepare for 
the future, 

The skepticism which accompanied the 
beginnings of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities has 
long since been dispelled. 

The most astute and objective pro- 
fessional artists support this founda- 
tion and the bill that would renew its 
work throughout the United States. Evi- 
dence for the spirited support the Foun- 
dation has earned in my home district 
alone—the Springfield, Mass., region— 
is provided by the telegrams that two 
American Federation of Musicians locals 
have sent me urging passage of H.R. 
11308. One telegram is signed by James 
L. Falvey, president of the Hampden 
County Musicians’ Association, Local 171 
of the AFM. It reads: 

Congressional passage of H.R. 11308 is of 
vital importance to our organization and to 
all musicians, artists and performers in the 
country, and will benefit the general public 
throughout the nation. We understand that 
this bill will be up for a vote during the 
coming week. And we would be very grate- 
ful for your support and for anything that 
you can do that would aid its passage. 


The other is signed by Gerry Lamothe, 
president of Holyoke Local 144 of the 
AFM, and Charles Wall, the recording 
secretary of local 144. It reads: 

Holyoke Musicians Union Local 144, AFM 
urges your vigorous support towards the 
passage of H.R. 11808 which comes up for 
vote this week. This bill which will extend 
the life of the National Foundation of the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 is of the ut- 
most importance to live music and the other 
performing arts. 
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These messages show that professional 
artists find the Foundation not only ad- 
mirable in principle but workable in 
practice. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times comments: 

The foundation has set a record of which 
it can be proud. Born part of despair and dis- 
belief, it has established for itself in the 
world of the arts a reputation not only for 
fair dealing but also for perceptiveness. 


Many of the results of the Founda- 
tion’s wise policies can already be seen in 
the improved facilities and new programs 
and projects which it has sponsored. It 
will be many years, however, before we 
can assess its true impact. 

The very existence of the Foundation 
gives hope to the unknown and encour- 
ages the development of talent which 
might never have surfaced without its 
encouragement. Towns, rural areas, and 
ghettos which have previously been iso- 
lated from the American cultural main- 
stream are now being given the opportu- 
nity to participate in it and to enrich the 
Nation with their own unique contribu- 
tions. 

Schoolchildren are benefiting from the 
better education which their arts and hu- 
manities teachers are being trained to 
offer. 

The Springfield, Mass., Orchestra As- 
sociation, Inc., governing body of the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, points 
out that the Foundation plays a major 
role in making music part of the educa- 
tion of this country’s young people. 

I would like to quote a letter I received 
from M. Mark Layne, administrative di- 
rector of the Springfield Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, urging swift and favorable action 
on H.R. 11308: 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Springfield, Mass., February 13, 1968. 
Hon. EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Boraxp: The Springfield Or- 
chestra Association, Inc. would like to go on 
record as favoring the passage of HR11308, 
extending the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 through 
June, 1970. 

Somewhere, sometime . . . someone stated 
that the Arts, and particularly music, should 
become an integral of our education and 
that those people who have been exposed to 
and appreciate and understand the classics 
in allits forms . . . are the better for it. 

Others must have agreed with this premise 
for today, more than ever before, there is 
greater emphasis towards providing a well- 
rounded educational program for our stu- 
dents which includes “live music.” 

For the past 15 years, the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in cooperation with School 
Systems throughout Western Massachusetts, 
has conducted a series of “Youth Concerts” 
attended by approximately 20,000 elementary 
and junior high school students. 

It is important to note that while a small 
admission charge is mecessary, it is not 
enough to cover concert production expenses, 
requiring the special budgeting of $2,000 each 
year to cover the loss. And yet, it is our firm 
desire to gradually expand these programs, 
thereby assuring every youngster who so de- 
sires an opportunity to hear live music per- 
formed by a professional symphony orchestra. 

The role played by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities is becoming in- 
creasingly more and more important if this, 
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and similar programs for our youth are to be 
continued. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. MARK LAYNE, 
Administrative Director. 


The Foundation gives schoolchildren 
an opportunity to approach art and 
esthetics directly. New materials in the 
classrooms can encourage even the shy- 
est child to try his hand. In fact, edu- 
cators, are finding that the arts are one 
of the most effective ways of reaching 
disadvantaged children., Creative activi- 
ties such as painting and music are be- 
ing successfully explored as a means of 
gaining new insight into these childrens’ 
needs and wants. As Budd Shulberg’s 
Watts Writer’s Workshop so powerfully 
demonstrates, the verbal arts are also 
of great value in encouraging the self- 
expression which is essential if the dis- 
parate parts of our society are ever to 
come to a mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation of one another. 

I submit, however, that important as 
all of these aspects of the Foundation’s 
activities may seem, the sum of their 
effect is far greater than the parts. For 
we are not only encouraging artists, 
scholars, and researchers; we are also 
creating a large and various audience 
which will be better equipped to judge 
and enjoy their works. The very exist- 
ence of such an audience will create an 
atmosphere which is highly conducive to 
the further cultural development of the 
Nation. 

The Springfield, Mass., Theater Arts 
Association, a group that sponsors plays 
acclaimed throughout New England, is 
creating such an audience in the con- 
gressional district I represent—an audi- 
ence that has developed a taste for good 
drama and a growing appetite for it. 
The National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities will help the 
Theater Arts Association to continue 
educating that taste and to continue 
satisfying that appetite. The Foundation 
will play a critical role in breeding 
whole new generations of art-conscious 
Americans. 

America’s vitality has sometimes been 
compared to that of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. A true renaissance, however, re- 
quires that a nation’s strength be 
matched by its wisdom. If we are to use 
our might wisely, we must insure that 
this country’s development is not warped 
by a narrow emphasis on technology, 
science, and the arts of war. We must 
give equal considerations to the arts of 
peace. 

The Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities has already proven its value 
to the Nation. Now let us make our con- 
tribution to the renaissance in American 
arts and letters by extending the Foun- 
dation’s authorization for further appro- 
priations and administrative refine- 
ments as proposed by H.R. 11308. I can 
assure you, gentlemen, that your fore- 
sight will be rewarded by a better 
America. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, in the 
29 months since its inception, the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities has undertaken a program of 
support of artists and artistic institu- 
tions and planning, programs, and re- 
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search in the humanities which promises 
new opportunities for the growth and 
flowering of these disciplines in the 
country today. Through its constituent 
action groups, the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the Foundation 
has obligated close to $16 million during 
the first 2 years of its operation. The 
nearly $10.5 million given for support of 
the arts has been supplemented by al- 
most $16 million in contributions from 
States, cities, and private groups and 
persons. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
my personal support for H.R. 11308—the 
1968 amendments to the original act es- 
tablishing the National Foundation. The 
$55 million which it authorizes in appro- 
priations for fiscal 1969 is a gratifying 
increase over the funds allotted last year, 
and while this is a modest sum compared 
with the billions annually spent on the 
national defense, it symbolizes our con- 
cern with another defense—the defense 
of a national cultural and intellectual 
strength which is at the very roots of our 
American heritage. 

Just how important increased financial 
support is to the arts and humanities is 
made very clear in the second annual 
report of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Chairman Roger L. Stevens of 
the Endowment notes in his opening 
statement that at the present time, in 
the performing arts alone, there is an 
income gap—differences between ex- 
penditures and receipts—of about $20 to 
$23 million per year. C. Douglas Dillon, 
chairman of the Business Committee for 
the Arts stated: 

The arts, like education, are not and can- 
not be a paying proposition. They need con- 
stant help. 


These statements are corroborated in 
the second annual report of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
where it is noted, for instance: 

The limited amount of fellowship support 
in the humanities is readily demonstrated by 
the fact that the 157 fellowship awards 
made by the Humanities Endowment in 1967 
increased the total fellowship support in 
the humanities by approximately thirty per- 
cent, and the Endowment’s 100 younger 
scholar fellowships almost tripled the avail- 
able awards to this group. 


It would not be possible, in so brief a 
statement, to catalog the many worthy 
cultural and artistic endeavors which the 
National Foundation has supported to 
date, but I am especially proud of those 
which are now in progress in my own 
State of Pennsylvania. In the past 2 
years, Pennsylvania groups and individ- 
uals have received grants ranging from 
support of a center for ancient history 
at the University of Pennsylvania by the 
Humanities Endowment to a matching 
grant from the Arts Endowment to the 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
for the acquisition of up to three pieces 
of sculpture for the central Philadelphia 
area to enhance urban design. Under the 
resident professional theater program, 
the Theater of the Living Arts in Phila- 
delphia received funds for general artis- 
tic support, to increase the salaries of 
actors, and to engage guest directors. 

One of the grants awarded under the 
Art Endowment’s regional dance devel- 
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opment program was $5,000 to the Penn- 
sylvania Ballet Company of Philadelphia 
for the purpose of commissioning one of 
three projected new works for the sea- 
son. The regional dance development 
program was initiated for the purpose of 
assisting well-established dance com- 
panies outside New York City to under- 
take projects for artistic growth, admin- 
istrative development, or program ex- 
pansion in their respective regions. The 
Pennsylvania Ballet Company is a par- 
ticularly fortuitous choice as the recipi- 
ent of such a matching grant. Under the 
direction of Barbara Weisberger, the 
Pennsylvania Company has grown in 
only 4 years from humble beginnings to 
a triumphant season in New York at the 
City Center. Hopefully, the company’s 
success represents the trend of the fu- 
ture, and Foundation funds will encour- 
age other local groups of similar excel- 
lence. 

Such isolated grants and activities are 
representative of the many hundreds 
which the Foundation has funded. They 
are an increasingly vital force behind the 
new artistic and cultural currents stir- 
ring the country. Working with only a 
limited amount of capital, both Endow- 
ments of the Foundation have consis- 
tently evidenced wise and judicious 
choice in their support of programs. 
Scores of critics have applauded both the 
method and the results of these activi- 
ties; tangible evidence that the Founda- 
tion has indeed done its work well is vis- 
ible in almost every State in the Union. 

It would be unthinkable at this point 
to abandon such an auspicious enterprise 
as the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities has proved itself to 
be. Not only has the money it spent gone 
for the support of worthy and useful ac- 
tivities and studies, but this money has 
generated money. Support from nongov- 
ernmental sources has been almost 60 
percent greater than the 50-50 matching 
requirements called for in the law. Not 
infrequently projects begun by a grant 
from the Humanities Endowment or the 
Arts Endowment have been taken over 
and funded by private groups. The Amer- 
ican people today are the beneficiaries 
of one of the most fruitful and vigorous 
programs ever established by Congress. 
And there can be future benefits of even 
greater scope if we see fit to continue 
and increase our support of this worthy 
venture. To paraphrase a statement of 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities in its second annual report— 
What has thus far been accomplished 
is only a promise of what may come in 
the future if the Foundation is given the 
means to carry out its mandates to serve 
the American people as they need and de- 
serve to be served. We must continue that 
promise. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, last week 
we allegedly found a way to stave off 
temporarily—for a year or two at the 
most—our complete financial collapse. 
Today, we are asked to speed up our 
impending financial collapse by authoriz- 
ing $55 million for fiscal 1969 and $70 
million for fiscal 1970 for the National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humanities. 

Need I point out, Mr. Chairman, the 
President’s budget request for the Foun- 
dation for 1969 was but $24 million for 
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both arts and humanities. This, mind 
you, is an increase of $10 million over the 
1968 budget figure for both. 

Now I am aware that the bill before 
us was reported out before the Presi- 
dent’s budget request, for which I am 
grateful. I would hate to see what astro- 
nomical figures the bill would have con- 
tained had it been reported after the ad- 
ministration’s budget request. 

The most surprising of all about the 
legislation before us is the fact the ad- 
ministration deemed it a “priority” item 
of what the administration would have 
us believe is a stringent budget. 

I am all for continuing the program, 
Mr. Chairman, but I am not for adding 
1 cent to their already overallotted 
existing budget—a budget that has spent 
the taxpayers hard-earned money for 
such “enlightening” subjects as the his- 
tory of the comic strip, the memoirs of 
Olivedo, ad infinitum. 

Pray tell me, how can the National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humanities 
program be classified in the “priority” 
column? How can anyone deem the need 
for additional funds for this program as 
a “priority” when we are faced with a 
tremendous poverty situation, possible 
riots in our cities, and a war in Vietnam 
that is going anything but our way? 

I was most intrigued to read the state- 
ment by Chairman Roger L. Stevens of 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and National Council on the Arts in his 
anpa report for 1967. Mr. Stevens 

There is abroad in our land a deep desire 
for the experience of the arts, for the facili- 
ties to house the arts, and for increased 
means to finance the arts on every level. 


But only a few paragraphs before this 
illuminating sentence, Mr. Stevens 
writes: 


Private foundations have a record in sup- 
port of the arts that is equally discouraging. 
Out of a total of 23,000 foundations in the 
United States, we have been able to deter- 
mine that only about 1000 have shown any 
real interests in the arts. Among the 300 
largest foundations, only about a dozen have 
made significant grants in support of the 
arts. 


It appears to me that this “deep desire” 
Mr. Stevens mentioned is not shared by 
private foundations. 

Mr. Stevens continues with, to me, two 
amazing paragraphs that I now quote: 

We are at a moment in American life 
when choices must be made. We must now 
decide what kind of society we wish to pass 
on to our children. The decisions we make 
today, difficult as they may be, are going to 
form the basis of the new society that is to 
follow. 

What is it we wish to pass on? Are we 
again to exalt affluence as the sole essence of 
the good life? Let us offer our young people 
more than well-intentioned and 
vague assurances of a better tomorrow. These 
young men and women want to know what 
we are about and what we are made of. If we 
fail them, history will not be kind, nor will 
they. 


I can assure Mr. Stevens that our chil- 
dren are well aware of the kind of society 
we are passing on to them, a debt-ridden 
society that does not need another $55 
8 let alone 810 million tagged on 

it. 

I will not go into the programs or the 
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breakdown of the moneys spent, but I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following letter and min- 
utes of a recent meeting of major orches- 
tra managers last June in Los Angeles. 

The letter is from John R. Immer, 
president of the Federation of Citizens 
Associations of the District of Columbia. 
I would like to introduce the letter and 
copy of the minutes at this point in my 
remarks: 

FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 

February 12, 1968. 
Hon, WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: I was very im- 
pressed by your statement in the Congres- 
sional Record of January 30 on the proposed 
increase in the budget for the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 

Attached herewith is an official Summary 
of the Minutes of the Conference of Major 
Orchestra Managers of June 15 and 16, 1967, 
and I call your particular attention to pages 
3, 4 and 5, which contain the remarks of 
Charles Mark, assistant to Roger L. Stevens 
of the National Arts Foundation. Mr. Marks 
gives specific directions for lobbying for $150 
million. 

Respectfully yours, 

JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 


SUMMARY OF THE MINUTES OF CONFERENCE OF 
MAJOR ORCHESTRA MANAGERS, JUNE 15 AND 
16, 1967 
Present: Atlanta—Leslie White, Balti- 

more—Oleg Lobanov, Buffalo—Adam Pinsker, 

Chi ohn Edwards, Cincinnati—Lloyd 

Haldeman, Cleveland—Beverly Barksdale, 

Dallas—Roger Jones, Denver—Mark Huber, 

Indianapolis—Hubert N. Scott, Kansas City— 

Sandor Kallal, Los Angeles—Joseph H. Sal- 

yers, Jaye Rubanoff, Milwaukee—Craig 

Hutchison, Minneapolis—Fred Moyer, Mon- 

treal—Yvon Lussier, New Orleans—Thomas 

Greene, Pittsburgh—Seymour Rosen, Roches- 

ter—Thomas Iannoccone, St. Louis—Peter 

Pastreich, San Antonio—Kenneth Caswell, 

San Francisco—Joseph Scafidi, Seattle—Alan 

Warrows, Toronto—Walter Homburger. 

Also Present as Observers: Buffalo—Ar- 
lington Zelvy, Assistant Manager; Indianap- 
olis—Peter W. Smith, Director of Operations; 
Kansas City—Gerald Redd, Assistant Man- 
ager; Los Angeles—Doyle Phillips, Assistant 
Manager; Milwaukee—Dick Thomas, Assist- 
ant Manager. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:00 
A.M. Hubert N. Scott, Chairman, presiding. 


REPORT OF POLICY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scott reported that the Utah State 
Symphony and the American Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York had applied for inclu- 
sion in the major symphony orchestra group. 
A lengthy discussion of the definition of 
major symphony orchestra status followed 
and it was pointed out that between 35 and 
40 orchestras will have budgets of over $500,- 
000 in the next few years. It was the general 
feeling that the formula laid down in the 
Cleveland meeting in 1962 should be fol- 
lowed and that any orchestra submitting an 
audited statement showing total expendi- 
ture in excess of $500,000 by June 1967 should 
be included in the major group. It was agreed 
that both orchestras should submit formal 
audits and formal action would be taken in 
December, 


It was moved that either the Policy Com- 
mittee, or a Committee appointed for the 
Purpose of making a careful study of the 
problems involved in the definition of the 
major orchestra classification, prepare to 
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circulate among us all its recommendations 
in advance of the December conference. 

(Motion carried.) 

Mr. Scott further reported that the Na- 
tional Chamber Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Schneider would not re- 
ceive further support from the National 
Foundation for the Arts. 

Nominating Committee was appointed as 
follows: Messrs. Lobanov, Iannoccone, and 
Barksdale. 

AFTERNOON SESSION (JUNE 15) 


Pension Plans—The question was raised as 
to any further acceptance of the A. F. of M. 
Pension Plan, Most Orchestras reported that 
the musicians were not enthusiastic about 
the A. F. of M. plan but it is in effect in 
Kansas City and Seattle. 

Extract from remarks of Mr. Charles Mark 
of the National Foundation on the Arts: 

“I don’t really have any formal pitch to 
make. I thought it might be helpful to ask 
and answer questions mutually that might 
be pointing toward the future. 

“We are going before Congress this summer 
for amendments to our act. Our authoriza- 
tion expires at the end of this next fiscal 
year, whch begins July Ist. Unless Congress 
takes some action, the National Foundation 
will disappear for lack of funds. The State 
part of it does not expire. Currently, the 
amendments we suggest have been approved 
by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget. By July, there will be a series of 
hearings, and we will be calling on all people 
over the country. We will stay in Washing- 
ton, and will be calling about fifty or seventy- 
five people around the country. 

“We will present testimony for varying 
amounts of money—probably up to $150 mil- 
lion per year as the needs for the arts. Prob- 
ably will be set back to $25 or $50 million 
for the arts and humanities. 

“Up until now we are quite aware that we 
haven't accomplished anything in the way 
of permanent progress for the arts. This was 
not the purpose of the legislation. We are 
trying to create a hunger among the people 
and the institutions and artists, and focus 
the acute need of the nation on this area by 
doing various things to call attention to the 
problems. 

“I am willing to discuss anything we have 
done, or thought about doing—anything we 
are planning. If we get some money, we will 
get into some programs. If we don’t get 
anything, we will be out of business. I am 
talking about programs, as against projects. 
Programs that will be continuing. 

QUESTIONS FROM MANAGERS 

HALDEMAN. Do you want applications for 
programs? 

Scorr. We are aware of our problems, and 
somewhat aware of yours. We hope to come 
up with at least one or two projects which 
will merit serious consideration by the Foun- 
dation. 

PasTREICH. What could we do to help you 
and further the legislature? 

Marx. I think the kind of help that will 
be most telling is going to be testimony from 
known artists. The best person we could have 
would be a fifty-five year old publisher of a 
conservative newspaper from the Midwest 
who is known to be a Republican. 

IsNNOCCONE. As you view it, what's the 
—— Congressional climate about this pro- 
gram 

Mank. I don’t think there is an intelligent 
Congressman or Senator who is as prejudiced 
against this program as of four years ago, 
except for the two gentlemen from Missouri 
and Iowa, I think the question now is “how 
much, and when“ in most people's minds, 
and these are shades of personal conviction, 
political conviction, and social philosophy. 

GREENE. Would it be better if the various 
orchestras submitted plans, rather than this 
organization submit something as a bloc? 
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Mank. Yes, I think so. 

Warnous. It so often happens that mem- 
bers of committees, usually called advisory 
committees, are those people in the arts who 
are really not in the business of administer- 
ing or working in the arts. Many times they 
are very fine people with national stature, 
but very impractical because of things they 
are not aware of. Is there any way that an- 
other advisory committee of the doers who 
actually have to administer these things 
could counterbalance? 

Epwapps, I think a lot of people don’t know 
about the music panel. 

Mank. We have now a music panel, Bill 
Severns is on it. It is separate from the 
Council. 

Rosen. There has been great concern with 
string training and the lack of string players. 
Would the endowment look at something 
like this with interest? 

Mank. Yes, because this is a problem. Very 
few people have addressed the problems like 
the string shortage. 

BARKSDALE. What, if any, are the prospects 
of direct help for those orchestras which 
have filled out the year which have already 
committed to about all they can possibly 
take on but are still running up against an 
ever-increasing deficit? 

Marx. I think it is time to say, flat out, 
“where are you going to get it?” If it is true 
that the orchestras need an additional $12 
million a year, and you feel this is the case, 
then that is what you ask for and that is 
what we will go after. I have to write a five 
year plan this summer and fall and it has 
to have some figures in it to justify an ap- 
propriation in the late fall of X dollars. Now 
you come up with a figure, and this is what 
we will ask for. 

BARKSDALE. What machinery do you sug- 
gest that we take? Some sort of combined 
action, or that we each go home and write 
up an account of projected needs for the next 
five years, and how do we channel it? 

Scorr, I think this is something all of us 
should discuss without Mr. Mark present, 
because these are problems and it is a chal- 
lenge. We have to come up with something 
that is practical and makes sense. We have 
got to let them help us, Let’s put ourselves 
to the test and discuss this matter in a little 
more detail. 

Marx. It would be helpful to me to say, 
“Yes, I have here twenty-six statements. This 
is their five year minimum project. That's 
why we are asking for X million dollars as 
part of our budget?” 

BARKSDALE. When do you need this? 

Mank. In a month or so. 

Warrovs. Copies to Senators and Congress- 
men? 


take place, a 
climate could be established to help the 
general presentation. What can we do in this 
direction? 

Mank. I will be back to you. We have to 
build a record which has to be printed, gone 
over, etc. So you may be hearing back on 
a list of witnesses we need. 

Huser, Have you established any priorities 
of working through State organizations ver- 
sus direct contact? 

Marx. The States are bad and good. It is 
hard to say yes or no on that. 

BARKSDALE. Are there any which we can 
help as individuals? 

Marx. I think you can spend some real 
sobering thinking time, as you do anyway, 
but let us know about it. What are we going 
to do with all these amateur orchestras? 
We don’t have this problem with amateur 
theater. 

Rosen. Do you see the program continuing 
as a matching program, or as an outright 
gift of subsidy? 

Marx. I don't think we stand a chance to 
wipe out matching. 

Warrous. Where do we address you? 
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Mank. 1800 “G” Street, N.W., Suite 1149, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Mr. Mark left at 3:00 P.M.) 


As my colleagues can see by the state- 
ment of Mr. Charles Mark of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts, he is not 
talking about “chicken feed” when he 
refers to “up to $150 million per year 
as the needs for the arts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am all for continuing 
the Foundation’s programs as they now 
stand. But as long as this Nation of ours 
is under such financial duress and we are 
fighting a war, I cannot vote for author- 
izing one penny more for the Foundation 
than what it had for fiscal 1967. 

I say this to my colleagues. How will 
you be able to explain to your constitu- 
ents why you voted authorization of $55 
million—twice what. the President re- 
quested in his budget—when you, as I, 
have been deluged with mail protesting 
the surcharge tax, the travel tax, and be- 
seeching us to cut back on Federal 


spending. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
great satisfaction that I rise to express 
my strong support for H.R. 11308, the 
amendments to the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965. The creation of the Foundation 2 
years ago was the culmination of many 
years of hard work; its existence is the 
realization of one of my own long- 
cherished dreams. 

In 1938 I introduced a bill in the 
Senate to provide for a permanent Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts and Humanities. The 
text of this bill contains a statement 
which still seems relevant today, and I 
quote: 

It is the obligation of the Government to 
recognize that culture as represented by the 
arts is a social necessity consistent with 
democracy and also to that such 
culture must be encouraged and developed in 
the interest of the general welfare. 


Since the late thirties, we have wit- 
nessed an unparalleled surge of interest 
in the sciences, stimulated in great part 
by World War II and its aftermath. The 
arts and the humanities, however, did 
not fare so well. Federal art projects lan- 
guished in the face of more immediate 
needs, and the Government was not to 
acknowledge its responsibilities in these 
areas again for another two decades or 
more. 

I urge the Congress to profit from this 
lesson in recent history. The thirties 
marked a flourishing in the arts in this 
country which has set us an example of 
what we can do. We are again in a state 
of military crisis, but at this point in 
time we have the scientific knowledge 
required for survival. The question then 
becomes whether we have acquired the 
wisdom to use this knowledge well: can 
we direct the power it gives us for the 
benefit of mankind? Can we learn to 
use our increased leisure time for the 
fullest development of each individual’s 
potential? 

Roger Stevens, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, urges: 

The time has come for our society to give 
not merely ceremonial honor to the arts, 
but genuine attention and substantive sup- 


1S. 3296, 75th Cong. third sess. Introduced 
in the Senate on January 5, 1938. 
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port. . We should provide equal opportu- 
nity for the actor as well as the physicist, for 
the poet as well as the biochemist, for the 
sculptor as well as the mathematician.” 


The benefits of this course of action 
may not be as dramatic as the launching 
of another space satellite or the discovery 
of a new vaccine, but the outcome of 
decisions such as the one we face today 
will ultimately determine the direction 
of the society which we bequeath to our 
children. Power unaccompanied by wis- 
dom is a monstrous heritage indeed. The 
arts and the humanities can provide us 
with the perspective necessary to in- 
sure that our use of knowledge com- 
mands respect rather than fear. 

The amendments to the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965 are strongly sup- 
ported by universities throughout the 
country. The University of Miami and 
many others have written to urge the 
passage of this measure. 

The central issue is, of course, the au- 
thorization of further appropriations 
for the Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. In view of the success of proj- 
ects already initiated, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind as to the necessity for 
such an authorization. The publication 
of critical editions of the works of major 
American 19th-century authors, teach- 
er-training and curriculum development 
programs in the arts and the humanities, 
the launching of the sorely needed 
American Film Institute—these are only 
a few of the many accomplishments of 
the Foundation in 2 short years. We 
must give these projects a chance to come 
to fruition. To deny them the funds 
necessary for their implementation now 
that they have been conceived would be a 
grave disservice. The discouraging affect 
of such a denial would more than cancel 
out the enthusiasm generated by the 
establishment of the Foundation in 1965. 
Fifty-five million dollars as authorized in 
this bill seems a small amount indeed 
when compared with the $16 billion 
expended last year for the sciences. 

The legislative refinements included 
in the amendments are necessary to in- 
sure that the administrative mechanism 
of the Foundation and its Endowments 
runs smoothly and that maximum bene- 
fit is being derived from all available 
funds. 

Federal support for the arts has proven 
its case not once, but twice. This crea- 
tive partnership succeeded in the 
thirties; it has flourished in the last 2 
years. There has not been the slightest 
hint of Government interference in the 
workings of the Foundation. Rather, its 
high standards of quality and objectiv- 
ity are winning the respect and admira- 
tion and even the most skeptical ob- 
servers. This time the partnership must 
not be allowed to expire on the grounds 
of expediency or more pressing national 
commitments. We must instead rededi- 
cate ourselves to the concept of the whole 
man. I strongly recommend the swift 
passage of H.R. 11308 in the belief that 
the arts and the humanities are the bas- 
tion of our strength. Their support and 


*National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council for the Arts. Annual Re- 
port for Fiscal Year 1967: 2. 
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encouragement will insure that our de- 
mocracy remains preeminent in wisdom 
as well as in strength. 

Mr. Chairman, I, therefore, urge the 
immediate adoption of H.R. 11308. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 11308 it is my pleasure 
to rise in support of this legislation. 

When it established the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities, Congress acknowledged that 
the National Government had a legiti- 
mate concern in the welfare of our 
Nation’s artists and in the country’s cul- 
tural development. After nearly 200 
years, Congress agreed with George 
Washington’s appraisal of the arts as 
“essential to the prosperity of the state 
and to the ornament and happiness of 
human life.” 

The preamble to the 1965 act establish- 
ing the Foundation declared: 

That democracy demands wisdom and 
vision in its citizens and that it must there- 
fore foster and support a form of education 
designed to make men masters of their tech- 
nology and not its unthinking servant; 

That it is necessary and appropriate for the 
Federal Government to complement, assist, 
and add to programs for the advancement 
of the humanities and the arts by local, state, 
regional, and private agencies and their or- 
ganization. 


Thus, the question of whether the Fed- 
eral Government has a role to play in 
supporting the arts and humanities has 
been decided in the affirmative. The 
question remains, however, as to what 
that role shall be. It is my strong con- 
viction that the arts and humanities are 
matters of crucial importance to our so- 
ciety. As significant as a rich cultural en- 
vironment may be, the evidence is quite 
clear that our cultural development lags 
and that support and encouragement for 
the arts and humanities must be in- 
creased. 

In 1962, I sponsored a committee res- 
olution which authorized an exhaustive 
study of the economic status of the per- 
forming arts. The Select Education Sub- 
committee chaired by Congressman 
THOMPSON concluded that the changing 
economic situation, technological inno- 
vations, and indifference and even an- 
tagonism expressed by government in 
the form of inequitable admission taxes 
and the like have relegated the Ameri- 
can arts and many of those who pursue 
them to near poverty. During the sec- 
ond session of the 89th Congress, a simi- 
lar study was conducted by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
The report states: 

There is a financial crisis facing the arts 
in the United States, which stems primarily 
from the inadequacy of private sources to 
support artistic excellence at an appropriate 
level and to foster and develop an environ- 


ment which would fully stimulate the re- 
sources of American creative expression. 


With token fundings over the past 2 
fiscal years, the Foundation has made 
giant strides. It has provided the stimu- 
lus for 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam to survey their cultural re- 
sources and develop programs, facilities, 
and services at the community level. 
New opportunities for the arts have been 
opened. New programs have been ini- 
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tiated. The expansion and the develop- 
ment of audiences have been encour- 
aged. Artistic quality has been enhanced. 
Pilot projects in the humanities have 
been inaugurated. 

However, as Chairman Stevens point- 
ed out in his testimony before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Department of Interior and Related 
Agencies: 

The arts in this country are facing a time 
of financial crisis, and if they are to be 
enjoyed and appreciated by the many and 
not the few, they will need a substantial 
transfusion of new funding. 


The per capita authorization for the 
arts involved in the legislation we are 
considering amounts to less than 34 cents 
annually. Thirty-four cents per person, 
per year, to benefit the arts and humani- 
ties of the richest Nation on earth. This 
can hardly be called an extravagance. 
This figure represents less than three 
hundredths of 1 percent of the proposed 
budget. To say that we cannot afford to 
provide funds to save the humanities and 
the arts is incomprehensible. 

In passing, Mr. Chairman, allow me to 
point out that since the completion of 
the hearings on this legislation by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, the 
Congress has approved the reorganiza- 
tion of the government of the District of 
Columbia. As a strong supporter of the 
new District of Columbia government, a 
member of one of the four congressional 
committees which oversees its opera- 
tions, and a patron of the arts in the 
District, I am displeased with the inflexi- 
ble administration which the present law 
prescribes for the control of the arts and 
the humanities plan in the District. Un- 
der the provisions of title 5: 

In order to receive such assistance in any 
fiscal year, a State shall submit an applica- 
tion for such grants . . with a plan which 
the Chairman finds— 

(A) designates or provides for the estab- 
lishment of a state agency ... as the sole 
agency for the administration of the State 
plan, except that in the case of the District 
of Columbia the Recreation Board shall be 
the “State Agency.” 


I feel strongly that the government of 
the District of Columbia should be given 
the discretion of designating or provid- 
ing for the establishment of its artagency 
in a manner which it deens best without 
dictation from the Congress. The pro- 
vision of the present law not only over- 
looks the changes made by the adoption 
of the reorganization plan, but also is 
completely out of tune with the princi- 
ples of a strong, independent arts pro- 
gram in the Nation’s Capital. 

I am hopeful that the Members of this 
body and of the Senate will take note of 
my opposition to this provision for the 
administration of the arts program in 
the District and will give serious con- 
sideration to changing this requirement. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to give enthusiastic support to HR. 
11308, a bill which would extend authori- 
zations for the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities through fis- 
cal year 1970. As a longtime advocate 
of the objectives of the creation of the 
Foundation and as a sponsor of the his- 
toric bill to establish this Foundation, I 
could not be more pleased with its prog- 
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ress. In its early stages it has more than 
fulfilled the hopes and expectations 
placed in it, I believe that its progress and 
its promise constitute compelling reasons 
for the passage of this legislation. 

I am sure my colleagues are familiar 
with the words of President John Adams, 
their having been quoted on numerous 
occasions over the period of our consider- 
ation of the arts and humanities legis- 
lation. But let me recall here his state- 
ment that: 

I must study politics and war that my sons 
may have liberty to study mathematics and 
philosophy. My sons ought to study mathe- 
matics and philosophy, geography, natural 
history and naval architecture, navigation, 
commerce and agriculture, in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, 
poetry, music, architecture. 


Mr. Chairman, while I do not doubt 
the wisdom and foresight of our eminent 
forebear, I must question the unqualified 
validity of this line of reasoning. In a 
world as troubled as ours remains, and 
has beer. off and on throughout recorded 
history, Iam forced to speculate whether, 
if Western man had followed President 
Adams’ advice, we should ever have had 
the arts and humanities as we know them 
at all. Socrates, Leonardo, Euripides— 
what would our legacy be had they waited 
for the calm? 

Of course I understand the meaning 
of Mr. Adams’ words in light of the need 
to establish priorities in bringing forth 
a new nation. But while we are young in 
relation to many countries, we are old 
enough to have established our own na- 
tional traditions, and to have begun to 
make our own special contributions to 
the worlds of arts and letters. At least, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that was the way 
a number of us in the House were think- 
ing 2 years ago when, under the dedi- 
cated leadership of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman WILLIAM S. 
MoorHeEap, over 100 of us sponsored leg- 
islation to create the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities. 

We believed then—and I still con- 
tend—that we cannot afford to wait for 
calm in a world so uncertain and so often 
chaotic as is ours, to do the work of 
enriching our culture. In 1965 the Con- 
gress accepted the idea that we must 
forge ahead on new fronts even when 
times do not seem totally propitious, and 
the effort is perhaps the more arduous. 

We have no reason, I think, to be dis- 
appointed with the decision we made 2 
years ago to attach to the Federal Gov- 
ernment obligations in the areas of the 
humanities. The latest annual reports 
on fiscal year 1967 activities, just re- 
leased by both the National Endowment 
for Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, provide ample evi- 
dence of the exciting and imaginative 
work of the Foundation in providing op- 
portunity where none has before existed, 
or of supplementing existing programs 
to meet growing demands. 

Just by way of example, in my own 
State of New York, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities has funded a 
program to allow 10 to 15 critics from 
newspapers and magazines across the 
country to come to New York for a 
year’s instruction in five areas of the 
humanities. The idea is to strengthen 
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their overall abilities so that papers in 
smaller cities which cannot afford the 
luxury of several specialized critics, may 
enjoy the services of an individual who is 
competent in several areas. 

A grant was made by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts to the New York 
City Opera for expanding their program 
for training and on-the-job experience 
for young singers and aspiring conduc- 
tors. A second grant to the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. illustrates how the work of the 
National Foundation in a specific area 
may benefit the entire country, which, of 
course, is the beauty of having a national 
foundation. In this case a matching 
grant of $150,000 was made available to 
the Metropolitan to enable them to offer 
additional performances throughout the 
country to such groups as labor and 
students. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time when our 
legislative minds are so drawn by eco- 
nomic exigencies toward setting of na- 
tional priorities and cutting back on na- 
tional spending, I should like to submit 
for the record my belief that the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities is not a proper place for fiscal 
compromise. President Johnson once 
observed: 

The scientists always seem to get the 
penthouse, while the arts and the humanities 
get the basement. 


Mr. Chairman, we have an opportunity 
here in passing H.R. 11308 to make clear 
our sense of national priorities, to vote 
our continuing confidence in the work of 
the Nationa] Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, to extend the life and hope 
of many activities beneficial to our cul- 
ture—indeed to bring the arts and hu- 
manities up from the cellar. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr, Chairman, I am pleased 
to support H.R. 11308, a bill to amend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965. I am reminded 
that it has been just over 3 years since I 
joined with a number of my colleagues 
in introducing legislation to promote 
progress and scholarship in both the arts 
and the humanities. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities is divided into two sep- 
arate endowments—one for arts and one 
for humanities—each administered by a 
27-member council. In their 2 short 
years of operation both Endowments 
have apparently had considerable im- 
pact. As early as October 23, 1966, in 
reference to the National Endowment 
for the Arts, Alfred Frankenstein, art 
editor for the San Francisco Chronicle, 
wrote as follows: 

The Endowment has accomplished infi- 
nitely more than anyone dreamed it could 
accomplish a year ago... the Endowment 
has instituted no less than 45 projects that 
were not contemplated a year ago... . The 
breadth of this program is staggering, and 
its implications for future development are 
quite incredible. . . One hopes that the 
National Endowment for the Arts can demon- 
strate as much receptivity as capacity for 
growth. Its growth during the past year is 
beyond belief, and all of it has been to the 
good. 


The Second Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress Feb- 
ruary 8 of this year, would seem to affirm 
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Mr. Frankenstein’s hopes. Since the in- 
ception of the arts program, grants total- 
ing $10.5 million have been made. Writ- 
ers, sculptors, symphonies, museums, to 
name a few, have benefited. Whereas 
before 1965 only 17 States and Puerto 
Rico had created official State art agen- 
cies or councils, presently all 50 States, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands have cre- 
ated arts councils either by legislation 
or through Executive order. In fiscal year 
1967, the first year for which funds were 
authorized for the purpose, technical 
and financial aid was given to arts coun- 
cils in all the States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, making possible the imple- 
mentation or expansion of some 295 arts 
projects. 

Likewise, the National Endowment on 
the Humanities has done much in its 
short lifetime. Out of its fiscal year 1966 
appropriation of $2.5 million, the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Humanities felt 
prepared to dispense only $39,000. So for 
fiscal year 1967 the Endowment had a 
cumulative budget of almost $4.5 mil- 
lion, when the $2 million appropriation 
for fiscal year 1967 was added to the 
amount carried over from fiscal year 
1966. 

The Second Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
notes that in fiscal year 1967, 75 percent 
of the total program funds were devoted 
to postdoctoral fellowships and grant re- 
search programs. Some 287 fellowship 
awards were made to scholars represént- 
ing 186 colleges and universities and 44 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Also during its first full year of opera- 
tion the Endowment was involved in ex- 
perimental activities related to program 
and policy development. For example, 
plans were laid for the creation of a Com- 
mission on the Humanities in the 
Schools to assess the status of the hu- 
manities in America’s lower schools and 
to make recommendations for improve- 
ment. In the area of stimulating public 
interest in the humanities concentrated 
attention was given to strengthening the 
abilities of newspapers and television to 
convey materials of humanistic content. 
And attention was given to training mu- 
seum and historical society personnel. 

In 1965 we decided that continual 
progress in the arts and humanities was 
vital to the well-being of our society, 
and, therefore, properly a concern of the 
Federal Government, by passing the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965. These basic as- 
sumptions have not changed. Evidence 
of the effort, dedication, and success of 
those involved in arts and humanities 
programs over the 2 brief years of the 
F history is already impres- 

ve. 

Barnaby C. Keeney, in his foreword 
to the Second Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Humanities, 
makes the point: 

This report is offered not only as an ac- 
count of 1967 operations, but also as a sup- 
porting document to the authorization 
process. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of H.R. 
11308 to enable the extension of arts 
and humanities programs under the Na- 
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tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities through fiscal year 1970. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my wholehearted support for pas- 
sage of H.R. 11308, a bill which extends 
for 2 years the authorization for the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities and increases the maximum 
Federal support from $20 to $55 million 
in fiscal year 1969. 

I look forward to continued progress 
in this field which is so vital to the his- 
tory and success of a society. The recog- 
nition which this program extends to 
young artists, writers, musicians, and 
scholars who are, themselves, the life- 
blood of cultural advancements for a so- 
ciety will reap endless rewards. I am 
pleased that this legislation may in time 
be recognized as the foundation for a 
renaissance of the arts and humanities 
for this country. We have ample evidence 
that talent does exist in our young people 
but, unfortunately, there are not suffi- 
cient sponsors to provide the means for 
proper study, training, and experimenta- 
tion to nurture this talent into true 
genius. 

It is important to note that all wit- 
nesses who appeared in favor of this leg- 
islation agreed that more Americans in 
all stations of life have increased time 
and opportunity to enjoy these cultural 
activities. It was generally recommended 
that a substantial increase be approved 
for funding for the programs for the Na- 
tional Endowments. 

I am happy with the knowledge that 
by the beginning of fiscal 1967, all 50 
States, plus the District of Columbia, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands had designated agencies to serve 
as Official channels for support of the 
cultural studies. Each of the States and 
territories received in fiscal 1967 grants 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts enabling them to study their cul- 
tural resources and develop programs, 
cc and services at the community 
evel. 

Moreover, the National Endowment 
for the Arts has provided funds to the 
States which permitted the undertaking 
by the various local art agencies of some 
250 separate arts projects. 

The Endowment for the Humanities 
has a shining record of supporting 
worthy projects by young scholars and 
institutions of learning. It was the main 
source of income for an educational tele- 
vision station’s pioneering into new fields 
of teaching; it brought immeasurable 
pleasure to sightless persons in the form 
of recordings; and it is responsible by 
singling out curators of small museums 
for study at larger institutions. The En- 
dowment for the Humanities has won a 
place in the hearts of countless small 
historical associations which have re- 
ceived its support for recording the vital 
past data of American communities. 
There are other endless accomplish- 
ments of the Endowment for the Hu- 
manities ranging from fellowships for 
young scholars to grants for research 
and publication of studies in philosophy, 
archeology, anthropology, jurisprudence, 
and many more areas of study. 

Noteworthy, also, is the effect of the 
program in accelerating the interest of 
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private industry. I am told that in its 
first 2 years, the National Endowment 
for the Arts used $10.5 million of Fed- 
eral funds to generate $16 million of 
private and local government funds to 
aid artistic projects. I expect to see a 
much greater multiplying effect as the 
program proceeds; the moneys appro- 
priated to and used by the Foundation 
will attract additional private resources, 
as well as stimulate State and local 
efforts. 

The University of Hawaii has poetry 
workshops planned under the program. 
Moreover, I believe there are many de- 
serving projects under development at 
this and other universities and schools 
which may benefit from this type of as- 
sistance. 

Also, the Hawaii Council of Teachers 
of English foresees great benefits to- 
ward the improvement of teaching the 
arts from the provisions of this legisla- 
tion. 

I join with them in urging approval of 
H.R. 11308 because I believe it is an area 
of great undeveloped potential. The 
benefits of this development can be im- 
mediate and far reaching. If our society 
is to be judged by future generations, we 
must leave a record of respect for the 
arts and humanities which touch so 
deeply the sensitivities of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred three Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
read the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute printed in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Section 3(f) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘workshop’ means an ac- 
tivity the primary purpose of which is to en- 
courage the artistic development or enjoy- 
ment of amateur, student, or other non- 
professional participants, or to promote 
scholarship and teaching among the par- 
ticipants.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, here we are again 
today discussing a bill providing for more 
federally subsidized culture—suggesting 
by some peculiar and reverse so-called 
logic that before the Federal Govern- 
ment became so interested in culture 
that culture was not existent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 37] 
Anderson, Holland Pucinski 
Tenn. King, Calif. Resnick 
Ashley Kleppe Rivers 
Corman Kyros Ronan 
Cowger McCulloch Rostenkowski 
Diggs Mailliard Roudebush 
Downing Moore Roybal 
ski Morse, Mass. Satterfield 
Edwards, Calif. Passman St. Onge 
Feighan Pepper Selden 
Hanna Pickle Teague, Tex. 
Hays Pool Whitten 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. YOUNG, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H.R. 
11308, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 395 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, when the 
interruption occurred, I had just com- 
mented on the illogicalness of thinking 
that culture had been nonexistent in the 
United States in the past. 

It is almost incongruous to me that 
while American men are dying on for- 
eign battlefields, while 83 crew members 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo are held as hostages 
in a foreign prison, while we are remov- 
ing the gold from our currency and the 
silver from our coins, while the Federal 
budget is soaring not only through the 
ceiling and the roof, but the sky as well, 
that we should be here today discussing 
whether to dip deeper into the Federal 
Treasury for money which is not there, 
so we can further federalize “culture.” 

Make no mistake about it. The vote 
that you and I will cast today is a cru- 
cial vote—perhaps the most crucial vote 
that has yet occurred in these Chambers 
in-this second session. 

At a time when the President is plead- 
ing for higher taxes, at a time when he 
has asked Congress to carefully scruti- 
nize every spending proposal, here we 
are, debating whether or not to author- 
ize an amount three times the amount 
the President himself requested in his 
budget. It is a paradox of our times that 
I, a Republican for responsible progress, 
should stand before you defending the 
President’s budget. It seems to me that 
I ought to be joined by every Member 
in this Chamber, who opposes a 10-per- 
cent tax increase, and perhaps before the 
day is over I will. 

It seems to me that I ought to be joined 
by every Member who professes a desire 
to keep Federal spending within the 
bounds of Federal revenues. I feel cer- 
tain that if it were germane under the 
House rules, to offer a ways and means 
amendment to provide a 1-percent tax 
surcharge to finance a portion of this bill, 
such a proposal would be overwhelmingly 
defeated. If at the same time we author- 
ize these additional funds, we had to give 
the slightest thought to ways and means 
of doing so, the authorization amounts 
would be cut back at least to the budget 
figure, if not to last year’s appropriation. 
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In the bill that was first introduced, 
there was an “open-end” authorization, 
setting forth no specific amounts but 
leaving it to the wisdom of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to decide, what 
slice of the pie to allocate to arts and 
humanities. Do you now wonder as I do, 
why the committee saw fit to knock out 
the open-end authorization and substi- 
tute instead, the sum total of $55 million 
for arts, humanities, and administration? 

Well, I think we all know what kind 
of “game and charade” we are playing. 
Obviously the proponents of Federal cul- 
ture would much rather have the mem- 
bers of the Appropriation Committee 
choosing between $55 million and 
nothing, than between the budget 
figure—$18 million and nothing. 

It is the same trick employed by the 
more questionable used car dealers. If 
you have a jalopy you cannot sell, do 
not set the price at $500 because the cus- 
tomer is going to bargain away at least 
half of that. Set the price at $2,000 and 
then the dealer can afford to come down 
to $1,000, still getting far more than the 
car is worth, and leaving the customer 
with the pleasant illusion of a bargain. 

Now what kind of bargain are we get- 
ting for this $55 million package? It goes 
up to $80 million next year. 

I am sure you recall that last year I 
pointed out we were buying a $9,000 study 
of the history of the comic strips by 
Dr. David Kunzle of the University of 
California campus at Berkeley. Well, I 
have not kept in close contact with Dr. 
Kunzle lately, nor the awardee—a Mr. 
B. Kenny—but I presume Dr. Kunzle 
has now completed his thesis on the 
comic strips. Will anyone in the House 
please tell me how the American tax- 
payer is any better off today? Has any- 
one in this Chamber, or for that matter 
anyone in the country, read Kunzle’s 
history.of the comic strip study? 

Nor is the comic strip study the only 
thing the taxpayer is shelling out for in 
this year of the $30 billion planned Fed- 
eral deficit. 

Here are some other things the tax- 
payer has bought from the Humanities 
Endowment last year, and bear in mind 
if the authorization figures are allowed 
to stand, we may buy three times as 
much, this year. 

We paid $17,000 for a scholarly edition 
of the letters of Justice Louis Brandeis. 
Do you not wonder who prepared these 
studies before the Federal Government 
decided to pay for them? 

We paid $25,000 to host the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists. Judging 
from our situation in the Orient today, 
A would say that study was a complete 

op. 

We paid $18,800 to find out, “Did Ed- 
mund Burke write the 18th century 
journal, the Annual Register.” Can any 
member of the Committee now that the 
study is complete, tell me if in fact Ed- 
mund Burke did really write the journal? 
And if he did, do you think it is a source 
of very great satisfaction to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer? Could not somebody just 
have picked up the phone and called 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and saved 
the taxpayer a few dollars? f 

We paid $5,000 for a bibliography of 
criticism on Edgar Allan Poe. I am sure 
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some of our distinguished members of 
the Virginia delegation could have gone 
down to the university at Charlottesville 
where they have a dormitory dedicated 
to his memory, and read and found all 
they wanted to know about Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

We paid $21,500 for “an annotated list 
of French Prose Fiction from 1700 to 
1750.” Could we not have asked Charles 
de Gaulle for the answer to that one? He 
probably would have obliged without 
asking for any more gold bars from Fort 
Knox. 

We paid $1,500 for a study of the 
“Influence of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity Community Action Pro- 
grams on the Churches.” I will bet that 
was a doozy. Since this affects a matter 
of such profound interest to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor who fund the OEO; have any of 
you read this study, and do you know 
any more than you did? 

We paid $10,000 for a “Ming Biograph- 
ical History Project.” Well, the Ming 
period which was the end of traditional 
Chinese civilization and the beginning of 
China’s first continuing contact with the 
West. It is also a focal point of contro- 
versy between Communist and non- 
Communist historians. I see no signs that 
our State Department has benefited from 
this study, but then again they probably 
helped write it. 

I shall not go on, but if anyone would 
like to know more about what we are 
buying for our constituents hard-earned 
~ dollars I have the list of grants avail- 
able. 

The issue is clear and simple. Either 
we are for fiscal sanity, or we are against 
it, The issue is not culture, but economic 
disaster. The question is not can we af- 
ford to cut this bill, but can we afford 
not to. 

If you are for inflation, if you are fora 
tax increase, if you are for printing press 
money, and if you are for bigger and big- 
ger Federal intrusions into culture, then 
vote for this bill. If you are for further 
fracturing the President’s budget then 
vote for this bill. 

But, if there is any reason left, this 
House will not allow the authorization 
figures in this bill to remain three times 
the figure in the budget. We will either 
cut it back to the original “open-end” 
authorization, or we will cut it back to 
last year’s appropriation levels. If we do 
otherwise we deserve the fiscal disaster 
which is sure to be heaped upon us. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee substitute amendment be 
considered as read, printed in the Rec- 
ono, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the committee sub- 
stitute amendment is as follows: 

Sec 2. Section 5(c) and section 5(f) of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) ‘The Chairman, with the advice of the 


Federal Council on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties and the National Council on the Arts, is 
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authorized to establish and carry out a pro- 
gram of contracts with, or grants-in-aid to, 
groups or, in appropriate cases, individuals 
engaged in or concerned with the arts, for 
the purpose of enabling them to provide or 
support in the United States— 

“(1) productions which have substantial 
artistic and cultural significance, giving em- 
phasis to American creativity and the main- 
tenance and encouragement of professional 
excellence; 

“(2) productions, meeting professional 
standards or standards of authenticity, ir- 
respective of origin which are of significant 
merit and which, without such assistance, 
would otherwise be unavailable to our citi- 
zens in many areas of the country; 

“(3) projects that will encourage and as- 
sist artists and enable them to achieve stand- 
ards of professional excellence; 

“(4) workshops that will encourage and 
develop the appreciation and enjoyment of 
the arts by our citizens; 

“(5) other relevant projects, including 
surveys, research, and planning in the arts.” 

“(f) The total amount of any grant to any 
group pursuant to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
total cost of such project or production, ex- 
cept that not more than 20 per centum of the 
funds allotted by the National Endowment 
for the Arts for the purposes of subsection 
(c) for any fiscal year may be available for 
grants and contracts in that fiscal year with- 
out regard to such limitation.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 (h) (3) and section 5(h) 
(5) of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) Funds appropriated to carry out the 
purpose of this section 5(h) for any fiscal 
year shall be equally allotted among the 
States.” 

“(5) All amounts allotted under paragraph 
(3) for a fiscal year which are not granted to 
a State during such year shall be available 
at the end of such year to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts for the purpose of 
carrying out section 5(c).” 

Sec. 4. Section 6(b) and section 8(f) of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended to 
read as follows: 

) The National Council on the Arts 
shall, in addition to performing any of the 
duties and responsibilties prescribed by the 
National Arts and Cultural Development Act 
of 1964, (1) advise the Chairman with re- 
spect to policies, programs, and procedures 
for carrying out his functions, duties, or re- 
sponsibilities pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act, and (2) review applications for fi- 
nancial assistance made under this Act and 
make recommendations thereon to the Chair- 
man. The Chairman shall not approve or dis- 
approve any such application until he has 
received the recommendation of the Council 
on such application, unless the Council fails 
to make a recommendation thereon within 
a reasonable time. In the case of any applica- 
tion involving $10,000 or less, the Chairman 
may approve or disapprove such request if 
such action is taken pursuant to the terms 
of a delegation of authority from the Council 
to the Chairman, and provided that each 
such action by the Chairman shall be re- 
ported to the Council at the Council meeting 
next following such action.” 

“(f) The Council shall (1) advise the 
Chairman with respect to policies, programs, 
and procedures for carrying out his func- 
tions, and (2) shall review applications for 
financial support and make recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall not approve or disapprove any 
such application until he has received the 
recommendation of the Council on such ap- 
plication, unless the Council fails to make 
a recommendation thereon within a reason- 
able time. In the case of any application 
involving $10,000 or less, the Chairman may 
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approve or disapprove such request if such 
action is taken pursuant to the terms of a 
delegation of authority from the Council to 
the Chairman, and provided that each such 
action by the Chairman shall be reported to 
the Council at the Council meeting next fol- 
lowing such action.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by: 

(a) repealing paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) in the discretion of the Chairman of 
an Endowment, after receiving the recom- 
mendation of the National Council of that 
Endowment, to receive money and other 
property donated, bequeathed, or devised to 
that Endowment with or without a condition 
or restriction, including a condition that the 
Chairman use other funds of that Endow- 
ment for the purposes of the gift; and to 
use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such prop- 
erty for the purpose of carrying out sections 
5(c) and 7(c) and the functions transferred 
by section 6(a) of this Act;” 

(b) redesignating paragraphs “(4)”, “(5)”, 
“(6) 15 (67) 85 and (8) ” as paragraphs 3) 7 
4) . “ (5) -A “(6) -A and “(7) 130 

(c) amending the text following subsec- 
tion (a) (8) to read as follows: 


“In any case in which any money or other 
property is donated, bequeathed, or devised 
to the Foundation (A) without designation 
of the Endowment for the benefit of which 
such property is intended, and (B) without 
condition or restriction other than that it be 
used for the purposes of the Foundation, 
such property shall be deemed to have been 
donated, bequeathed, or devised in equal 
shares to each Endowment and each Chair- 
man of an Endowment shall have authority 
to receive such property. In any case in which 
any money or other property is donated, be- 
queathed, or devised to the Foundation with 
a condition or restriction such property shall 
be deemed to have been donated, bequeathed, 
or devised, to that Endowment whose func- 
tion it is to carry out the purpose or pur- 
poses described or referred to by the terms 
of such conditions or restriction, and each 
Chairman of an Endownment shall have au- 
thority to receive such property. For the pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, if one or 
more of the purposes of such a condition 
or restriction is covered by the functions of 
both Endowments, or if some of the purposes 
of such a condition or restriction are covered 
by the functions of one Endowment and 
other of the purposes of such a condition or 
restriction are covered by the functions of 
the other Endowment, the Federal Council 
on the Arts and the Humanities shall deter- 
mine an equitable manner for distribution 
between each of the Endowments of the prop- 
erty so donated, bequeathed, or devised. For 
the purposes of the income tax, gift tax, and 
estate tax laws of the United States, any 
money or other property donated, be- 
queathed, or devised to the Foundation or 
one of its Endowments and received by the 
Chairman of an Endowment pursuant to 
authority derived under this subsection shall 
be deemed to have been donated, bequeathed, 
or devised to or for the use of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 11 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by— 

(a) amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 5(c) and the functions transferred by 
section 6(a) of this Act, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the National 
Endowment for the Arts $22,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and $32,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970; for the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 7(c) of this Act there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the National 
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Endowment for the Humanities $27,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. In addition, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for the purposes of sec- 
tion 5(h) the sum of $5,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and $8,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. Sums 
appropriated under the authority of this sub- 
section shall remain available until expended. 
For each subsequent fiscal year such sums 
may be appropriated as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection.” 

(b) amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) In addition to the sums authorized 
by subsection (a), there is authorized to be 
appropriated to each Endowment an amount 
equal to the total of amounts received by 
that Endowment under section 10(a) (2) of 
this Act. Amounts appropriated to an En- 
dowment under this subsection shall remain 
available until expended.” 

(c) repealing subsection (c). 

(d) redesignating subsections “(d)” and 
“(e)” as subsections (c)“ and “(d)”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GIBBONS 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GIBBONS: On 
page 13, line 23, strike “$22,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof $14,000,000”. 

On page 13, line 24, strike “$32,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$25,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 2, strike “$27,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 818,000,000“. 

On page 14, line 3, strike $40,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$32,000,000”, 

On page 14, line 7, strike “5,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$4,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 8, strike “$8,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 87,000,000“. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point.of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, did 
the Chair not report an objection as 
heard to the unanimous-consent request? 

The CHAIRMAN. No objection was 
heard. No objection was made. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, briefiy 
my amendment reduces the authoriza- 
tion in this bill by 35 percent in the first 
year, 20 percent in the second year, and 
27 percent overall. It reduces the first 
year by $19 million, the second year by 
$16 million, and there is a total overall 
reduction in this bill of $35 million. 

With respect to the humanities pro- 
gram, I wish to say that, as limited as it 
has been in my State, it has been reason- 
ably successful. I know that every once 
in a while in our legislative history, a 
time comes when a bill comes along that 
we can all jump on and kick. Perhaps 
some one will say, “Sam, why did you not 
kick that when it was in the commit- 
tee?” I will say I was back in my district 
on that day, doing the necessary tasks 
we all have to do from time to time, and 
especially in this election year. 

I did not have an opportunity to take 
a crack at this bill in committee then, 
but I do believe the bill needs to be re- 
duced, and I believe this is a reasonable 
reduction I have proposed. 

I wish that times were such we could 
afford to invest more in the part of our 
society which helps America become 
great—great as individuals—but unfor- 
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tunately that time is not with us. I recog- 
nize, as I am sure every person in this 
room recognizes, that fact. 

The issue is not as some speakers have 
said, whether we are going to finance the 
war in Vietnam or whether we are going 
to back American servicemen wherever 
they are, because all Members know, as 
I know, that whenever an appropriation 
bill comes before this House for any 
money to back an American soldier, 
wherever he may be, it will be backed 
and backed almost unanimously by 
everyone here. That is the plain, simple 
truth on that issue. 

But there is another issue here. That 
is, how much can America afford? This 
is a very small part of our national 
budget, but I believe we need to make 
those types of cuts in this budget this 
year that will show to the rest of the 
Nation and to other people around the 
world that we mean business on finan- 
cial and fiscal responsibility in this coun- 
try. That is the reason why I offer this 
amendment. 

I believe I have proposed a sound 
amendment. I wish, as I said before, that 
we had the resources available to us here 
this year to put more into those things 
that add great dignity to the American 
life. Not a speaker has spoken here to- 
day who does not owe to some person who 
was great in the humanities, and per- 
haps in the arts, some of the words and 
phrases that we have uttered. That is 
how great our heritage is. 

There is not an issue of whether or not 
the Federal Government shall partici- 
pate in this, because we do it all the time. 
We do it through preferences in our In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which allows such 
foundations as the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and all the 
other foundations, large and small, to 
make gifts, uncontrolled gifts, to the arts 
and to the humanities. So it is not a 
question of whether it is public policy to 
support these things with tax revenue, 
because we have been doing it ever since 
there has been an Internal Revenue Code 
in this country. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means said, these preferences 
we have in the Internal Revenue Code 
are just as surely appropriations out of 
the Treasury of the United States as the 
ultimate appropriation which may come 
out of this bill. Let me say it is far better 
sometimes to do it this way than to have 
the open ended type of appropriation we 
have with these tax preferences. I be- 
lieve we all have to bear that in mind. 

This is a reasonable amendment. We 
know that when the gentleman from 
Texas and his Committee on Appropria- 
tions get hold of this matter they prob- 
ably are going to cut this even further. 
We also know that the President is not 
going to spend more money than is in 
his budget, as we have from time to time 
in the past tried to make him spend. He 
just will not spend it. 

I believe this is a reasonable cut today. 
I believe it is a logical cut. I hope it will 
be supported. 

I hope that the day will soon arrive 
when America can afford to devote 
more of its resources to the positive 
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things which build for us as individuals 
a better life. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

As my colleague and friend from 
Florida knows, I agree with him on 
almost every issue that comes before our 
committee. At the outset I want to say 
he has been one of the most valuable 
members of our committee and I regret 
that he was not able to be on hand to 
present his very cogent arguments on 
the day we considered this matter. 

I want also to say that I agree strongly 
with one of the points my colleague made 
in his statement, in which he opposed the 
idea of open-ended authorizations, 
which was the proposal the administra- 
tion first brought before our committee. 
But the Committee on Education and 
Labor has taken the position that we 
should write specific authorization levels 
into the bills that come out of our com- 
mittee in order to give the members of 
our committee an opportunity to review 
the activities of the several programs 
over which we have jurisdiction. 

However, having said that, I think it 
is also important to note that our com- 
mittee, as the committee report says, 
made a thoughtful and realistic appraisal 
of the future needs in the arts and the 
humanities, and the authorization levels 
set forth in the bill are the product of 
that appraisal. 

Finally, I think, as I realize the gentle- 
man from Florida noted, we are talking 
here about an authorization level and 
are not talking about appropriations. 
Every Member of this body is aware of 
the fact that no matter what the level 
of authorization is, this measure will be 
submitted to the careful scrutiny of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope very much that the amendment of 
the gentleman is defeated. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

ASHBROOK 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsHBROOK as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Grppons: On page 13, line 23, strike 
“$22,000,000” and insert “$5,100,000,” and on 
lines 24 and 25, strike “and $32,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970”. 

On page 14, line 2, strike “$27,500,000” and 
insert 84, 100,000, and on lines 3 and 4, 
strike 840,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970,” and on line 7, strike “$5,500,- 
ae insert “$2,000,000” and strike all of 

ne 8. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
all very fine to say, as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] has just 
said, that this is only an authorization 
and not an appropriation, but I think 
most of us recognize that the Committee 
on Appropriations should not have the 
total job of exercising the judgment of 
this House. I believe that we can do a 
much better legislative job and a much 
better job for the Committee on Appro- 
priations by setting the upper limits 
which we think are proper, and we should 
do it at this time. 
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The amendment I have offered here 
would substantially cut the authoriza- 
tion beyond what the gentleman from 
Florida has suggested. 

In this present fiscal year, $11.2 million 
has been appropriated for this program. 
This is exclusive of the $1 million which 
has been added to take care of matching 
grants. My amendment would change 
the authorization to $4.5 million plus 
$600,000 for administration for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. On page 
14, instead of a figure of $27.5 million, 
we would have the same level of spend- 
ing as this year, $3.5 million, plus again 
the $600,000 for administration. Thus, 
we would keep the authorization to the 
amount of money which was appropri- 
ated by the Committee on Appropriations 
for this program, the total amount being 
$11.2 million. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
this would be adequate for carrying out 
this program. It is as yet a young pro- 
gram. It has not proven itself. I think 
it would be very wise and prudent for the 
committee at this time to make the sub- 
stantial cuts which are reflected in my 
amendment rather than the cuts which 
were listed as 35 percent by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

I might point out in fiscal year 1968 
the White House requested $16.3 million. 
The Committee on Appropriations cut 
$4.17 million from that, leaving a total 
of $12.2 million. It is our thinking on the 
Republican side that the matching grants 
should be left open ended. If activity is 
stimulated, we should match them dollar 
for dollar. 

As I have already pointed out, last year 
$1 million was appropriated for that pur- 
pose. I believe that this program has 
merit. If citizens and organizations 
throughout the country can raise the 
money, the Committee on Appropriations 
would probably at that time match those 
grants. We are not at all trying to re- 
strict any inducement which might come 
from this program for matching grants. 

So, Mr. Chairman, to reiterate, this 
would cut the authorization back to the 
level of spending for fiscal year 1968, 
which was $11.2 million, $4.5 million for 
Arts Endowment, $3.5 million for Hu- 
manities Endowment, $2 million for State 
arts endowment, and $1.2 million for 
administration. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, in the 
light of our current fiscal difficulties, that 
$11.2 million is an adequate authoriza- 
tion for this program at this time. I be- 
lieve we should hear no more of the argu- 
ment that this is just an authorization 
bill, and let the Committee on Appro- 
priations then do the work for us. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that this commit- 
tee at this time should make the cuts 
which are listed here and bring this pro- 
gram into line. It is inconceivable that 
the President’s budget request should be 
doubled or tripled. That would be irre- 
sponsible. My amendment will cut the 
President’s request for fiscal 1969. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly urge all of 
the Members to support the $11.2 million 
authorization which I believe, judging 
from all the testimony we have received, 
will be adequate for the next fiscal year. 
I might also point out that my amend- 
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ment would cut out the authorization 
for fiscal year 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
this is too early to say what we should 
appropriate in 1970. If my amendment 
passes, this program will have a 1-year 
authorization, and not a 2-year author- 
ization. I believe that also is something 
that should be borne in mind by the 
Members of this body and I urge they 
support my amendment. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the creation 
of this program, and I would like to see 
the program continued. It is not a perfect 
program but the objectives are desirable. 
I do not believe the Members of this 
House are willing to continue the pro- 
gram unless it is drastically reduced 
from the level proposed in the pending 
bill. So it seems to me that the better 
part of wisdom is to bring this bill down, 
with Democrats and Republicans work- 
ing together here, down to not more than 
the current year level. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great hue and 
ery that we ought to hold spending at a 
rate no higher than during the current 
fiscal year 1968; that we ought not, in 
fiscal 1969, go above the current fiscal 
year amount. Certainly, in view of our 
critical budget situation with multibil- 
lion-dollar deficits, I can see no valid 
basis for going above the current level of 
about $12 million for this program. I 
would hope we could limit the amount 
in this bill to that level. 

This is the first key vote of the year on 
a bill to continue authorization for a go- 
ing program. If we vote to go above the 
President’s budget as proposed in the bill 
as reported—which is way above the cur- 
rent year—or even as proposed in the 
amendment by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, I believe it might be bad psycho- 
logically in respect to the import on the 
country and be interpreted far and wide 
as a sign of failure to begin to come to 
grips with our fiscal problem. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asked, “How 
much can America afford?” Well, this is 
not quite the question before us. The 
question is how much will America pay 
taxes to support? 

If we are to go above the current fiscal 
year, and if we would support revenue- 
raising measures to do it, this would be 
an entirely different question. 

I was struck by these words from 
Emerson, quoted in the report of the 
committee on the pending bill: 

The true test of civilization is not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops— 
no, but the kind of man the country turns 
out. 


I would hazard the statement that we 
are going to determine, during this ses- 
sion, something about the kind of man 
this country turns out. Does this coun- 
try turn out men and women who will, 
year after year after year, keep voting to 
go in the red and refuse to raise the reve- 
nues to pay the bills which we incur? 

Mr. Chairman, this is what worries 
me—a $20 billion deficit this year, and 
an estimated $20 billion deficit next year, 
without the proposed surtax bill. 

If we want programs, why do we not 
vote to secure the revenues to pay for 
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them? If we do not want them enough 
to vote the taxes to pay for them, why 
should we want to authorize them? Cer- 
tainly, not above the current limit of the 
ongoing programs? 

This is to some extent a test of Amer- 
ican courage and stability. In the current 
fiscal crisis, it does not make sense for us, 
in the next fiscal year, to go above the 
current year level on this arts and hu- 
manities program. I trust that we will 
not do it. 

There will be times when we will have 
to vote for bills regardless of the cost 
and of the fiscal situation. But this is 
not one of those times. 

I do earnestly hope that the House to- 
day will show that it is going to tend, 
whenever reasonably possible, toward not 
going in 1969 above the level of spend- 
ing in 1968, and that we will even hold 
the amounts below fiscal 1968 whenever 
we reasonably can. 

We are on trial as a nation as to 
whether or not we have the discipline 
and the courage and the leadership to 
pay our way. 

How can we defend going on and on 
and on spending money that we do not 
have? It does not make sense. The time 
has come to call a halt. I think we have 
to raise revenue to support programs 
which we favor. Of course, it would make 
little sense to raise revenue if we do not 
exercise considerable restraint in ex- 
penditures. Today we have a test vote 
and I hope that we will measure up to the 
demands of the moment. 

Mr. COLMER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. First, permit me to con- 
gratulate the gentleman, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, on 
his very splendid and very timely state- 
ment. 

We are hearing here what we hear in 
other instances—the argument that this 
is just an authorization and that the 
Committee on Appropriations will have 
to make the appropriation. I just want 
to say as one humble member of this 
Committee of the Whole House that I 
do not think it is fair to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to authorize these 
extravagant appropriations and then 
pass the buck to your committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 
It just is not fair to the country to pro- 
ceed as though we did not know that we 
are in fiscal difficulties and as though we 
were unaware of the threat which is 
posed to the rich and poor alike by de- 
clining to raise the funds necessary to 
pay for the programs which we deter- 
mine are necessary for the country’s 
welfare. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
bill. I well recognize that this is wartime. 
Yet as I was approaching the Capitol to- 
day, my vision was drawn upward to the 
statue of “Armed Freedom” on top of the 
great dome. This statue was placed there 
at the order of President Lincoln 105 
years ago, during another terrible war, 
as a symbol of the advance of the prin- 
ciples of freedom to which our society 
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was and is dedicated and as evidence of 
the power of art and culture to assist in 
attaining our national goals. 

Passage of this bill today will serve as 
a similar statement of our faith in the 
spirit of America and our commitment to 
advancing the cause of liberty and free- 
dom of intellect at home as we fight for 
it abroad in these difficult times. 

Throughout all history, the most vigor- 
ous and most successful nations have 
found patronage of the arts not a luxury, 
but a necessity. I believe that is the case 
with America today, and that is why I 
think the bill should pass. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the extreme 
difficulty of following the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Texas. 

I would suppose that logically one 
could say, if one listened to his words, 
which are deeply felt and deeply meant 
and are highly infiuential—that we 
should—and perhaps this is right—ex- 
amine with great care every existing pro- 
gram and heed his warning as chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations not 
to exceed any program’s existing year 
level. Except that you will notice, the 
distinguished chairman made reference 
to expenditures which he says, of course, 
will have to be made—greater expend- 
itures—presumably, therefore, for na- 
tional defense. I am certain he is 
accurate. 

I might suggest we need an SST air- 
craft which means $130 million to de- 
velop a lot less than we need a program 
in arts and humanities. In fact we don’t 
need one at all. 

I would suppose, although I do not 
agree exactly with his statement or the 
figures offered by the gentleman from 
Florida, and I certainly disagree even 
more with those of my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio—that if we are going 
to exist as a nation, the theory is that 
we must cut back on everything but mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Well, I just have the point of view 
that that is not the case. 

I recognize the probability of defeat of 
my point of view. Nevertheless, I think 
that cutting it back to the level of this 
year is an expression by us that we are 
not going forward in this area, that we 
are satisfied with what little we have 
done, and it has been very little. If that is 
the will of the committee and of the 
House, then we shall have to yield to it, of 
course. I hope it is not. I hope the Ash- 
brook amendment is defeated, Mr. Chair- 
man. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, in his evaluation of this bill. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida is to be commended, but it does 
not go far enough. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
Bons] is still above the President’s budget 
figure. I think that we must reduce the 
authorization down to what we provided 
in appropriations last year. 
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Someone in the debate today said, 
“Well, the gross national product is 
going up.” 

I am a little weary of hearing about 
the gross national product, because it 
seems to me that we should be talking 
more about the $350 billion debt this 
country has. I think we should be talk- 
ing about the $14,700,000,000 that we are 
paying in interest on the national debt, 
around $32,000 every minute in interest 
on the national debt. Then we are asked 
to take the action proposed. Why? 

What I am about to say applies 
throughout my district, but first let me 
speak about my city of Canton, Ohio. 
Before there were any Federal funds 
provided for the arts and humanities, we 
had a symphony orchestra, an opera 
company, a little theater, and an art 
museum. The people provided those, and 
they have done it in the past all over 
America. 

Since when have we reached the point 
at which the Federal Government, in- 
stead of the people who love their coun- 
try and are willing to build these great 
institutions, must provide these things? 
This was America’s dream, I think it is 
still America’s dream. These establish- 
ments were built. 

I am not one who is ready to admit 
today that we have no culture in America 
and we do not have the humanities. I 
think we have them now. We have had 
them in the past under private auspices. 
I agree with the gentleman who said 
earlier today that the Federal Govern- 
ment coming in is a sort of censorship 
upon the arts and humanities. I think 
we should return again to individual 
action. 

Certainly at this time there is not 
a soul on this floor who does not realize 
that we are at war. Those who say that 
this bill will help the men in Vietnam 
make an argument that I cannot under- 
stand. We are at war. We cannot have 
guns and butter. And this is guns with 
strawberry shortcake covered with 
whipped cream and a cherry on top. 
It is something that we just cannot 
afford. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Under 
the new selective service rules, I might 
point out to the gentleman, we are going 
to deny a generation of college seniors 
the right to graduate school. We are 
going to be sending the best educated 
soldiers who have ever been sent any- 
where to war. I am strongly against this 
new draft policy, but the boys will go 
despite my feelings. They can read and 
write, and they appreciate, as much as 
any one of us, these things, and they will 
continue to appreciate them, and to need 
them. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that we are now going to set up 
a military arts and humanities, that this 
is now going to be diverted into the De- 
fense Department? The gentleman has 
been in the military. He knows we have 
had the same programs in the armed 
services the gentleman is talking about 
in World War II and the Korean war. I 
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was not in World War I. I know some- 
thing about the others. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I was 
in both. 

Mr. BOW. World War I? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No, I 
meant World War II and Korea. 

Mr. BOW. I see. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman is so young, I associated him 
with World War II. I came back and 
found, as most everyone else did, that 
roads and the construction of new fa- 
cilities had been neglected, all unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr. BOW. The serviceman came back 
and found that he could go to the muse- 
ums in New York, the great Mellon In- 
stitute on Pennsylvania Avenue; he 
could go through the length and breadth 
of this country and find great museums, 
great libraries, and many other great fa- 
cilities, all of which were provided be- 
fore the Federal Government came in to 
build such structures. 

It seems to me we have to think of 
that, and we must think once more, may 
I say, in terms of and remember there 
is a $350 billion debt, and $14.7 billion 
of interest, and we must weigh that 
against this. When this is over, when we 
can afford it, yes, I will go along with it, 
but I join with my distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in saying this is not the time or 
place to go above the figure we had last 
year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the necessary 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed 
out to the House, the administrative 
costs for this program are to grow from 
around $1 million to some $8 million by 
1970. The gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. KUYKENDALL] recently printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an Associated 
Press dispatch which indicates the kind 
of grants made under this program— 
$200,000 to buy theater tickets on Broad- 
way “to help sagging Broadway shows 
which might succeed if kept open long 
enough.” 

Needless to say, any Broadway show 
could succeed if assured of a Federal 
handout. The real question is how will 
the taxpayers survive? 

In addition to the question of the 
money involved, there is also the very 
serious question of who will decide which 
sick Broadway show is worthy of the 
American taxpayer’s dollars. I am re- 
minded of the poverty program funding 
of the Black Arts Theater a few years 
ago. Since being helped along by the tax- 
payers, the leader of that group has 
moved on to other activities, such as the 
Newark riots. 

Of course the $200,000 is just the start 
in fact, just enough for the first year 
of a 3-year program. You can be assured 
if the administrative costs grow from $1 
to $8 million in just 3 years, the number 
and cost of grants such as that for the 
Broadway tickets will grow in propor- 
tion. The taxpayers of this Nation have 
enough to worry about today without 
seeing a program such as this expand at 
such a rate. 

One of the most important pieces of 
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business before the Congress this year is 
the question of taxes. How can the Con- 
gress approve the increase proposed in 
this legislation today with the tax bill 
and bulging national debt facing us? I 
say we cannot. We cannot afford $200,000 
worth of tickets to Broadway shows this 
year. We cannot afford to jump the ad- 
ministrative costs of this program $7 mil- 
lion in the next 3 years and the actual 
program many millions over that. 

We cannot afford to permit this pro- 
gram, or any other program anywhere 
else in the Government to spend a single 
dollar needlessly, I hope this House will 
reduce the authorization figures to the 
level of last year. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the necessary number 
of words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment and the substitute to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is essential 
that before we vote we recognize that the 
Ashbrook substitute amendment for the 
Gibbons amendment would lower the au- 
thorization to $11.2 million with an open- 
ended authorization for gifts. As I un- 
derstand this substitute amendment, it 
compares with a present authorization of 
$20 million for this fiscal year. In other 
words, we are sharply cutting back by 
almost 50 percent the present authoriza- 
tion. It is, however, roughly the equiva- 
lent of our present appropriaiton of $12.2 
million which is still inadequate. To place 
an authorization on a 1-year basis, how- 
ever, would be a vote of questionable 
confidence in the arts and the human- 
ities. 

We have been very fortunate in this 
Nation in having both Roger Stevens and 
Dr. Keeney come to us and serve, and 
I would ask the indulgence of this House 
while I read one sentence from Dr. 
Keeney, which I hope will be pondered, 
because I think it is very sincerely and 
thoughtfully intended. He said: 

Humanists badly need encouragement in 
their efforts to provide a balanced educa- 
tion to enable our rising generation to deal 
with the great human and social prcblems 
that are still unsolved. They can live in 
hope with the appropriations request, but a 
reduced authorization may cause them to 
believe that their knowledge and insight is 
neither desired nor needed. 


Finally, it is very clear, as several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen have pointed out, 
that we are on trial as a nation. We are 
on trial in this House. We are clearly at 
war. Certainly there is a serious fiscal 
question, Certainly there is a judgment 
on priorities. 

But I believe, most humbly, that a na- 
tion which forsakes its artists or a na- 
tion which will not fully support its hu- 
manists or a nation that creates scien- 
tists at the expense of humanists may in 
the end have little need for either. While 
we must support our men in Vietnam, let 
us not forget that we are trying to sup- 
port a world in which there are values in 
which they believe. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I take this time to tell the sponsors of 
the bill that I believe they made an 
error in not calling this the arts and hu- 
manities bill for the military. We appro- 
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priate $70 billion a year for the mili- 
tary—$70,000 million—and there is a lot 
of “fat” in there. Undoubtedly there is 
“fat” in there. 

I do not hear, ever, any talk about 
fiscal responsibility or fiscal insanity in 
that regard. I am sure if we buried this 
authorization in the military appropria- 
tion it would pass by unanimous vote of 
the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a division. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ASHBROOK 
and Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 118, noes 
65. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
occurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ASHBROOK 
and Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 120, noes 
58. 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEIGER OF 

WISCONSIN 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin: On page 8, line 6, insert “(a)” after 
“Sec. 2.“ and on lines 12 and 13 strike out 
“or, in appropriate cases, individuals”. 


pa page 9, between lines 14 and 15 in- 
sert: 

“(b) Section 5(j) and section 5(k) of 
the National Foundation of the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 are amended 
by striking out the words ‘or individual’ 
wherever they appear in such subsections.” 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise, as I indicated I would 
during general debate, to offer this 
amendment which would amend the leg- 
islation to clearly limit the power of the 
National Endowment for the Arts in giv- 
ing grants to specific individuals for 
work that they may do. 

I do this because I do think there is a 
legitimate question that can be raised of 
a Foundation for the Arts and Humani- 
ties in giving grants of funds to an in- 
dividual who may have a legitimate 
talent or interest in the arts or a legit- 
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imate program that he would like to 
carry forward. 

I do, however, think that this opens 
serious questions as to the judgment of 
those who must make the grant. Are 
they, for example, to favor one school 
versus another school in a particular 
field? Are they to encourage modern art 
versus classical art? Are they to encour- 
age modern music versus classical mu- 
sic? 

I think these are as a result of some 
of the individual grants that have been 
given some questions that this Congress 
ought to raise. This is an amendment 
which was offered during the markup 
session of the Committee on Education 
and Labor and which was turned down 
at that time. 

If you will refer to the hearings before 
the Special Subcommittee on Labor, you 
will find listed certain specific projects 
for grants to individuals. 

One of them, for example, is a grant 
to Alexander Ringer, professor of musi- 
cology at the University of Illinois, to ex- 
plore the feasibility of bringing the 
Kodaly method in music education to 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States—$12,150. 

For music there were up to 50 grants 
averaging $2,000 each to enable com- 
posers to defray costs of copying scores 
and parts for orchestral presentation of 
their work—$100,000. 

There was a project to Alexander 
Schneider, violinist, chamber musician, 
and conductor, to plan and develop a 
project to meet the acute shortage of 
string musicians in the United States 
and thus assist both music training 
and orchestral development—allocation, 
$32,500. 

There were individual grants-in-aid of 
$1,000 each to 77 promising young artists, 
composers and creative writers who 
graduated from college in June 1966 to 
visit art centers, museums, institutions, 
or areas of the United States which will 
enrich their cultural experience—$77,000. 

There were individual awards of $5,000 
to 60 painters and sculptors in recogni- 
tion of past accomplishments and to en- 
courage their future efforts in the field of 
visual arts in the United States— 
$300,000. 

There was a grant to the director of 
the Universal Art Editions to implement 
the development of original artwork for 
exhibition by educational institutions 
and other nonprofit organizations— 
$15,000. 

There was a grant to Julian Euell to 
research the use of the arts to benefit dis- 
advantaged persons and areas—$8,764. 

There was a grant of $25,000 to ex- 
plore laws applying to the arts and the 
legal rights of artists. 

As I indicated, it seems to me if grants 
are to be made, and I support this legis- 
lation, then let it be done to those insti- 
tutions, organizations, and groups that 
have legitimate reasons for their exist- 
ence, that can be benefited and whose 
expertise can be shared by more people. 

Let us give it to a university, for ex- 
ample, and have them encourage their 
brightest and most promising students. 
Why should we give to the arts and hu- 
manities foundation the right to make 
the selection of an individual to receive 
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a grant which then, I think, opens to 
serious question what it is that we are 
trying to do with this legislation and on 
what kind of basis this is done? 

It seems to me if we are to legislate ap- 
propriately, then we should explicitly 
limit the right of the foundation to give 
grants only to groups, organizations, 
symphony orchestras, institutions of 
higher education and institutions of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, if you 
will, for the promotion of the arts and 
art appreciation, music, drama, architec- 
ture and other areas of our culture, but 
not on an individual basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment 
I have offered will be adopted. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not true that there 
are certain artists who are rugged in- 
dividualists and not organization men, 
and that if this amendment were adopt- 
ed, we would be forcing the artist who 
wanted to participate in the program to 
become an organization man? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. There 
is little question about that. The amend- 
ment would bureaucratize the arts. 

Mr. Chairman, I do rise in opposition 
to this amendment, I feel very strongly 
about it. It is not my purpose to en- 
courage prolonged debate. I think all of 
us understand where we are now. I know 
that many of those who walked through 
the teller lines for the successful amend- 
ment favor the bill in principle and will 
vote for it. The grants made by the 
Foundation have been commended by 
the most authoritative critics there are— 
other artists and humanists. It appears 
that this amendment is offered because 
some believe that a process whereby 
money is granted to institutions, that in 
turn grants the money to the individual 
artists, eliminates some overall Federal 
control. 

In my judgment, this amendment 
could result not in more but in less artis- 
tic freedom. Most institutions are com- 
posed of individuals who share similar 
interests and outlook. Therefore, the 
selection of an institution identified with 
one school of art, music, or study would 
put that institution in the role of cen- 
sor, in the sense that it would at some 
point award the money to an individual 
artist. It will likely go to an individual 
artist who shares the tastes of the in- 
stitution. 

Contrast that hypothetical situation 
with the present operation of the Foun- 
dation. Applications for grants are now 
first submitted to the Foundation. They 
get a preliminary staff screening. The 
applications are then reviewed by an ad- 
visory panel of experts in the particular 
area of the arts concerned. 

You will have in painting a modernist, 
a traditionalist, and other schools there 
represented. The panel comments on the 
application. Then the applications are 
submitted to the National Council, a 
group of 26 private citizens from 
throughout the land, and they make the 
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ultimate award. In my judgment, there 
could not be a less confusing and less 
bureaucratic process. 

I might point out that the financial 
condition of educational and artistic in- 
stitutions is such now that almost 
inevitably, when they receive a grant of 
money, they must take from the top ad- 
ministrative costs, because they do not 
have the staff necessary to award grants; 
they have to hire a special staff to make 
awards. 

I hope those of you who really value 
the freedom of the artist will support the 
committee, and that this amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
desire to take the full 5 minutes. I would 
like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. I have read the 
Second Annual Report, fiscal year 1967, 
of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, and I find on page 44 grants 
under the heading of “Interdisciplinary.” 
What does “Interdisciplinary” mean in 
connection with program? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
means between the disciplines. 

An economist and an historian and a 
sociologist working together is an inter- 
disciplinary group. It does not mean any- 
one is getting spanked, or anything like 
that. It does not mean punishment. It is 
not discipline being administered. 

Mr, GROSS. I am glad to hear that it 
does not mean punishment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
wanted to make sure the gentleman un- 
derstood that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
Then, on page 25, there is a grant of 
several thousand dollars for “intercul- 
tural understanding in the District of 
Columbia.” What is meant by “intercul- 
tural understanding” as applied to the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is for intercultural understanding be- 
tween the ethnic and racial groups in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder why they did 
not go on and spell it out? 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
implicit. I do not know. 

Mr, GROSS. There is a gentleman by 
the name of Paul L. Ward in circulation, 
and he seems to have done very well in 
the research and publication grants field. 
He is listed three or four times and al- 
ways for $10,000 or more. Just what does 
he do? Can the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know to what the gentleman is re- 
ferring, or to whom. 

Mr. GROSS. I said Paul L. Ward. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know him. 

Mr. GROSS. It is in the book. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know what he is doing, and the rea- 
son I do not know what he is doing is 
because I have great faith in the two 
foundations and in their panels, and for 
my part I have left them completely 
alone, because they know more about the 
type of awards needed in these various 
fields than I. 
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Mr. GROSS. I am inquiring because 
this is the taxpayers’ money that is be- 
ing spent and I would like to know where 
it goes. Appendix B lists scores of fellow- 
ships and stipends. What is a stipend in 
connection with the so-called humani- 
ties? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. A 
stipend is the equivalent of a scholarship 
a modest amount of money given to a 
person to pursue a certain field of study. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the dictionary not 
also allude to it as a pension? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not think so. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentleman 
could use his influence to somehow get 
these fiscal reports for the arts and hu- 
manities to tell us what all these indi- 
viduals are paid. There are pages of them. 
How much are they paid, each one, in 
this fellowship and stipend field, so we 
can have some idea of what they are 
doing and how deep they are in the tax- 
payer’s pockets. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Mr. Ward to whom the gentleman re- 
fers is with the American Historical 
Foundation in Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what is he doing in 
here three or four times for a nice chunk 
of money? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I shall 
find out and answer that by a statement 
in the Recor at a subsequent time. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be and I 
think there has been a legitimate debate 
on the level of funding. I have taken a 
different position than some, but I do 
not think that the present amendment 
is wise. I think it would be a major and 
serious mistake to rule out the individ- 
ual artist and thereby affect the heart of 
the Arts Endowment. 

Let me say at the outset that I think 
this Committee, and indeed this Con- 
gress, would be on dangerous ground if 
we tried to invade the area of selection 
of individual grants or categories. This 
is something the House of Commons and 
the British Arts Council have very 
studiously and very scrupulously avoided. 

More than that, I think we must al- 
ways be concerned with individual crea- 
tivity. I would read on this point from a 
brief letter of Roger Stevens. He said: 

There has been some questioning of our 
program of grants to individual artists, a 
feeling that perhaps the Federal Govern- 
ment finds it difficult to decide upon and 
select the artists to be supported . . There 
are problems in making grants to individual 
artists, no doubt. . The only trouble is 
that artists, and often the greatest of them, 
do not maintain contacts with the institu- 
tions that would probably be used for this 
purpose, for example a university. 

To require them to do so might lead to 
compulsion on the artist, or might cut the 
Federal Government off from the main source 
of progress in the arts, as elsewhere through- 
ous * experience: the creative indi- 

ual, 


Mr. Stevens continues: 

There is another excellent reason for di- 
rect support of the artist by the Govern- 
ment in the United States. Frequently an 
artist can and does live on very little money, 
if he has hope that the society in which he 
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lives believes in what he is trying to accom- 
plish. The important fact is that when the 
Federal Government gives recognition to the 
artist, he is being recognized and honored 
by all of the American people. 


I would urge consideration and recon- 
sideration of this amendment. I believe 
it would seriously weaken and circum- 
scribe the Endowment for the Arts, and 
it might remove the individual and 
creative artist from an area of basic and 
fundamental support. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Could the gentleman give me 
an example of one of these so-called 
greatest artists who are being assisted? 

Mr. REID of New York. There have 
been a number of individual playwrights, 
painters, and musicians. The list is a 
long one. It would be a mistake to single 
out any particular one, but approxi- 
mately 20 to 30 percent of the section 
5(c) funds go to individual artists. 

Mr. KYL. In the category of greatest 
artists; is that true? 

Mr. REID of New York. I personally 
believe that there are many very distin- 
guished artists who have been supported, 
and many who need support. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
quite correct not to list all the names, 
but I submit one name was mentioned 
earlier here, Mr. Schneider, who is the 
first violinist, or was, with the Budapest 
String Quartet, and is acknowledged to 
be one of the greatest living musicians. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we ought 
to adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin be- 
cause as we look over the various pro- 
grams which have been funded by the 
Foundation on the Arts, which began on 
page 74 of the hearings, we see about 
80 various projects have been funded. 
Of those I can find only nine where the 
grants have gone to individuals directly 
rather than to some institution. So if we 
would buy the argument of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that we would be 
hampering this program, we must take 
note that most of the money is now going 
to institutions first, for the education of 
artists or for the promotion of their 
programs. 

I believe that is the way it ought to go. 

For instance, on creative writing—and 
this is one of the areas about which I 
have been concerned—there were five 
awards of $10,000 each made to writers 
under what they call this continuing pro- 
gram. The writers, as I understand it, 
are to do nothing in return for the 
$10,000. It is just that the Board deter- 
mined that these five writers were ex- 
ceptionally qualified and that there 
ought to be a national reward for them 
of $10,000 each. 

I do not believe this is a wise use of 
the money. I believe a wise use of the 
money would be to train additional art- 
ists and to develop additional talent, as 
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we do through all the other grants under 
this program. 

Also, we notice under the “variety of 
art forms” that there are graduation 
awards, I believe it all right for a father 
to give a graduation award to a son or a 
daughter, but here are individual awards 
of $1,000 each to 77 promising artists, 
composer, and creative writers who grad- 
uated in June 1966, to visit art centers, 
museums, and institutions of the various 
areas of the United States to enrich their 
cultural experience. 

If an institution found this necessary 
for the promotion of their training pro- 
gram, well and good, but it is not for 
the Board or Foundation on the Arts to 
determine to which graduates they are 
going to make this kind of award. 

The same thing goes for the grants to 
individual artists in the visual arts. We 
have seen the danger in the past where 
a Government program tried to decide 
what kind of art was good. I doubt that 
there are any art critics who would make 
that decision who do not have prejudices 
themselves. You can see the kind of art 
that receives awards today. It is just 
amazing to note that Andrew Wyeth 
gets such an enormous attendance and 
such an interested group of people in 
the museums when his art is displayed 
there. However, if you would turn to the 
critics in the country and say to them, 
“That is the best art,” I doubt that they 
would agree with you. They do not be- 
lieve it until they see that the people of 
the country turn with such interest to 
his art and pay such tremendous 
amounts for the type of art that he 
produces. 

I do not think there is any one board 
on the visual arts that can make that 
decision wisely. Therefore I believe the 
best use of this money would be by put- 
ting a limit on it as does the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. The 
grants could be made to all of the other 
programs, numbering about 74, which are 
listed in the hearings beginning on page 
74, They themselves will make grants to 
the individuals. It is not true that the 
money could not go to individuals, be- 
cause it ends up with the individuals, 
anyway. If you look at the programs 
where money goes to institutions, you 
will see that they actually provide for 
the individuals. But the decision on the 
individuals, I believe, ought to be a part 
of the decisionmaking process of some 
institution which we recognize as having 
developed greatness throughout the years 
in this Nation and as one that we can de- 
pend on for developing the arts. For that 
reason I believe it would be wise if we 
would adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEIGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin) there were—ayes 70, noes 71. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman 
appointed as tellers Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin and Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
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tellers reported there were—ayes 111, 
noes 92. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MATSUNAGA 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MATSUNAGA: 
a page 14, after line 23, insert the follow- 


ee seo. 7. The National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ “POET LAUREATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby established 
the Office of Poet Laureate of the United 
States the duties of which, as prescribed by 
the President, shall be such as will not inter- 
fere with the creative activities of the per- 
son holding such office. 

“*(b) The Poet Laureate of the United 
States, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Council on the Arts, 
shall be a poet whose works reflect those 
qualities and attributes that are associated 
with the historical heritage, present achieve- 
ment, and future potential of these United 
States. He shall be appointed for a term of 
office of five years, and shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $25,000 per annum.“ 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to 
the bill. I will reserve the point of order 
so that the gentleman from Hawaii may 
* on his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] reserves a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The gentleman from Hawaii is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I propose, creating the 
Office of Poet Laureate of the United 
States, would implement dramatically 
the amendments to the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, provided in H.R. 11308, which 
I strongly support. 

Passage of H.R. 11308 will continue 
enlightened Federal support of the arts 
and humanities to enrich the cultural 
life of the Nation. The adoption of my 
amendment would give credence to our 
expressions of concern for the future de- 
velopment of America’s creative po- 
tential. 

In the words of the late John Masefield, 
former poet laureate of England: 

Man consists of body, mind, and imagina- 
tion. His body is faulty, his mind untrust- 
worthy, but his imagination has made him 
remarkable. In some centuries, his imagina- 
tion has made life on this planet an intense 
practice of all the lovelier energies. 


It is the encouragement of man’s crea- 
tive imagination for an even more intense 
practice of the lovelier energies with 
which we are here concerned. 

We have established in the sciences 
that the possibilities for invention are 
limited only by the degree to which we 
are willing to encourage further investi- 
gation. It is within our power to unleash 
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the same unlimited potential for creativ- 
ity in the arts. 

America is already recognized as an 
international center of art and litera- 
ture. The United States in recent years 
has preempted the field which France 
once held as a mecca for creative artists 
of all nations and disciplines. This posi- 
tion of eminence, of course, involves re- 
sponsibility, and if we are properly to 
assume that responsibility we must exer- 
cise leadership and bold imagination 
even to the extent of stimulating a 20th- 
century Renaissance. 

The arts and the humanities have 
made great contributions to our un- 
derstanding of the first two-thirds of 
the 20th century. The rise of science and 
the pestilence of war, however, have 
dominated the temper of our times. If 
man is to transcend his own inventions 
in the age of the computer, in the age of 
potential. annihilation, we must give 
equal consideration to the regenerative 
forces of the arts and humanities. We 
cannot continue to rationalize the eco- 
nomic plight of the American humanist. 

C. Day Lewis, the new poet laureate 
of England, expressed the plight of the 
artist with this bittersweet comment: 

Come live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

Of peace and plenty, bed and board. 

That chance employment may afford. 


The artist’s situation has always been 
economically precarious, but no one has 
yet succeeded in proving that poverty 
is a necessary adjunct to creativity. That 
men can create despite these adverse 
conditions is a tribute to their dedica- 
tion; to advocate the continuance of 
such conditions, however, would reflect 
a dangerous imbalance in our sense of 
national priorities. 

The accomplishments of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities during the past 2 years have been 
remarkable. With modest funds of only 
$5 million, as compared to $16 billion 
for the sciences, it has proven that with 
Federal support significant advances in 
these fields can be accomplished, with- 
out undue restrictions or control. Ac- 
cording to Barnaby Keeney, Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities: 

These two years also indicate that sig- 
nificantly larger funds are needed if the full 


potential of the Federal effort is to be 
realized, 


The bill before this body today would 
authorize these funds. 

Programs already in operation include 
curriculum development in the arts and 
the humanities, investigation into their 
application in the teaching of disadvan- 
taged children, and teacher training in- 
stitutes. and seminars; support for re- 
search in neglected areas of the Amer- 
ican past, including Eskimo and Negro 
history; fellowships and grants to both 
recognized scholars and performing art- 
ists, and to their as yet unknown 
younger successors; the creation of the 
American Film Institute to preserve our 
unique cinematic heritage and further 
stimulate its development—these are 
only a few of the many projects cur- 
rently underway. 
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My amendment would create the post 
of Poet Laureate of the United States. 
England has had such an official office 
since the 17th century. The origin of the 
honorary position, however, dates back to 
the time of Henry III who reigned in the 
13th century. Such poets as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, John Dryden, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson have been 
thus honored. We have today in America, 
some of the finest poets of the 20th cen- 
tury. Their rightful recognition would be 
further proof of our enlightened com- 
mitment to quality in the arts. 

The Poet Laureate of the United States 
would be appointed by the President with 
the advice of the National Council of the 
Arts. His term of office would be 5 years, 
during which he would receive an annual 
stipend of $25,000. The limitation to a 
5-year term would allow for diversity 
among the poets so honored and provide 
an incentive to others. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is de- 
signed to stimulate public interest in one 
of the worthiest of the arts—poetry— 
by the creation of a national symbol of 
our dedication to the fullest development 
of the human spirit. If adopted, it will 
serve notice to the rest of the world that 
we in the United States are deeply con- 
cerned about those aspects of the human 
mind which conceived of a democracy in 
which each individual has the opportu- 
nity to reach his full creative potential. 
We will have presented proof positive 
that we are deserving of the world lead- 
ership role which has been thrust upon 
us in virtually every field of endeavor. 

My amendment will do just that and 
even more, for who can deny that out of 
this humble body may some day arise a 
mind pregnant with celestial inspiration, 
whose greatness may be heightened by 
his aspirations to become the Poet Lau- 
reate of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, after that speech I just hate 
to do it, but I must insist upon my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Hawaii wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
could raise a good argument, but in the 
interest of time, I yield to the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Younc). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

In view of the nature of the amend- 
ment, the Chair feels constrained to sus- 
tain the point of order. 

The question is on the committee sub- 
stitute amendments, as amended. 

The committee substitute amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Younc, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11308) to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act of 1965, pursuant to House Reso- 


lution 1059, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a separate vote on the substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, line 23, strike “$22,000,000” and 
insert “$5,100,000”, and on lines 24 and 25, 
strike “and $32,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970.” 

On page 14, line 2, strike “$27,500,000” and 
insert “$4,100,000”, and on lines 3 and 4, 
strike “$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970“, and on line 7, strike 85,500, 
000” and insert “$2,000,000”, and strike all of 
line 8. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House are thoroughly familiar 
with the amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 130, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 38, as follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—262 

Abbitt Burleson Edmondson 
Abernethy Burton, Utah Edwards, Ala. 
Adair Bush Edwards, La. 
Addabbo Byrnes, Wis. Erlenborn 
Anderson, Ul. Cabell Eshleman 
Andrews, Ala. Cahill Evans, Colo. 
Andrews, Carter Everett 

N. Dak. Casey Fallon 
Arends Cederberg 
Ashbrook Chamberlain Findley 
Ashmore Clancy Fino 
Aspinall Clark Fisher 
Ayres Clausen, Flynt 
Baring Don H, Ford, Gerald R. 
Bates Clawson, Del Fountain 
Battin Cleveland Frelinghuysen 
Belcher Colmer Fulton, Tenn. 
Bennett Conable Fuqua 
Betts Corbett 
Bevill Cramer Gardner 
Biester Culver Gathings 
Blackburn Cunningham Gettys 
Blanton Curtis Goodell 
Bolton Davis, Ga. Goodling 
Bow Davis, Wis. Gross 
Bray de la Garza Grover 
Brinkley Delaney Gubser 
Brock Denney Gurney 
Broomfield Derwinski Hagan 
Brotzman Devine Haley 
Brown, Mich. Dickinson Hall 
Brown, Ohio Dole Halleck 
Broyhill, N.C. Dorn Hamilton 
Broyhill, Va. Dowdy Hammer- 
Buchanan Duncan schmidt 
Burke, Fla Dwyer Hansen, Idaho 
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Henderson 


Hosmer 


Mize Smith, Okla. 
Mo Snyder 
Montgomery Springer 
Morris, N. Mex. Stanton 
Morton Steed 
Mosher Steiger, Ariz. 
Myers Steiger, Wis. 
Natcher Stephens 
Nelsen Stratton 
Nichols Stubblefield 
O'Konski Stuckey 
O'Neal, Ga. t 

Pelly Talcott 
mn . — 

e eague, Calif 
Pirnie Teague, Tex 
Poage Thompson, Ga. 
Poff Thomson, Wis. 
Pollock Tuck 
Pool Tunney 
Price, Tex Ullman 
Pryor Utt 

Van Deerlin 
Quie Vander Jagt 
Quillen Van 
Railsback Vigorito 
Randall Waggonner 
Rarick Waldie 
Reid, II. Walker 
Reinecke Wampler 
Rhodes, Ariz. Watkins 
legle Watson 
Rogers, Colo. Watts 
Rogers, Fla Whalen 
Roth Whalley 
Roush White 
Rumsfeld Whitener 
Ruppe Widnall 
Wiggins 
Saylor Williams, Pa. 
Schadeberg Ulis 
Scherle Wilson, Bob 
Schneebeli 
Scott Wolff 
Shipley Wright 
Shriver Wyatt 
. Sikes Wydler 
Sisk Wylie 
Skubitz Wyman 
Slack Zablocki 
Smith, Calif. Zion 
Smith, lowa Zwach 
Smith, N.Y. 
NAYS—130 
Gallagher 
Garmatz Miller, Calif, 
Giaimo Minish 
Gibbons Mink 
Gilbert Moorhead 
Gonzalez Morgan 
Gray 
Green, Oreg Murphy, I. 
Green, Pa. Murphy. N.Y. 
Griffiths Nedzi 
Gude Nix 
Halpern O'Hara, III 
Hanley O'Hara, Mich. 
Hansen, Wash. Olsen 
Hathaway O'Neill, Mass. 
Hawkins Pai 
Hechler, W. Va. Patten 
Heckler, Mass. Perkins 
Philbin 
Hicks Price, III 
Holifleld 
Horton Reid, N. T. 
Howard el 
Hungate Reuss 
Jacobs Rhodes, Pa. 
Joelson Rodino 
Johnson, Calif. Rooney, N.Y, 
Jones, Ala. Rooney, Pa. 
Karsten Rosenthal 
Karth Ryan 
Kastenmeler St Germain 
Kee Scheuer 
Kirwan Schwengel 
Kluczynski Stafford 
Kupferman Sullivan 
Leggett Te 
Long, Md. Thompson, N.J. 
McCarthy Tiernan 
Udall 
Macdonald, Wilson, 
Mass. Charles H, 
Madden Yates 
Mathias,Md. Young 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Ottinger 


NOT VOTING—38 

Anderson, King, Calif. Rivers 

Tenn. Kleppe Roberts 
Ashley Kyros Robison 
Berry McCulloch Ronan 
Corman McMillan Rostenkowski 
Cowger Mailliard Roudebush 
Downing Moore bal 
Edwards, Calif. Morse, Mass. St. Onge 
Evins, Tenn. Satterfield 
Feighan Pepper Schweiker 
Hanna Pickle Selden 
Holland Pucinski Staggers 
Kelly Resnick Whitten 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ottinger for, with Mr. Kyros against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Edwards of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr. St. Onge against. 

Mr. Kleppe for, with Mr. Pepper 

Mr. Moore for, with Mr. Feighan against. 

Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr. Cowger for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 

Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. King of 
California against. 

Mr. Berry for, with Mr. Hanna against. 

Mr. Satterfield for, with Mr. Roybal 
against. 

Mr. Wydler for, with Mr. Ronan against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Resnick against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Corman 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Anderson of Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Downing. 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. Kyros]. If he had been pres- 
ent he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. HAWKINS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

62 DENT changed his vote from yea“ 

“nay.” 

Mr. WRIGHT changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DICKINSON changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee substitute amendment, as 
amended. 

The committee substitute amendment 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
. and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 122, not voting 36, 
as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, Ala. 


Baring 
Belcher 


[Roll No. 39] 
YEAS—273 


Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 


Morton 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 

Nedzi 


NAYS—122 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 


Blanton 
Brinkley 
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Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
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Byrnes, Wis. Gurney Pool 
Cabell Price, Tex 
Carter Haley 
Casey Hall Quillen 
Cederberg Halleck Randall 
Chamberlain Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Clancy Harvey Rhodes, Ariz. 
Clawson, Del Herlong Saylor 
Collier Hosmer Schadeberg 
Colmer Hull Scherle 
Cramer Hunt Scott 
Hutchinson Shipley 
Curtis Ichord Sikes 
Davis, Ga. Jarman Smith, Okla. 
Davis, Wis. Jonas Snyder 
de la Garza Jones, Mo. Steed 
Denney Jones, N.C. Steiger, Ariz. 
Derwinski Kuykendall Stubblefield 
Devine Stuckey 
Dickinson Landrum Talcott 
Dole Langen Teague, Calif 
Dowdy Latta Teague, Tex. 
Duncan Lennon Tuck 
Edwards, Ala. Lipscomb Utt 
Erlenborn McEwen Waggonner 
Eshleman Marsh Watkins 
Everett Martin Watts 
Findley Miller, Ohio Whall: 
Fino Whitener 
Fisher Montgomery Wiggins 
Flynt Natcher Wilson, Bob 
Fountain Nichols Winn 
Gardner O'Neal, Ga Woi 
Gathings Pettis Wylie 
Goodling Zion 
Gross Poff 
NOT VOTING—36 
Anderson, King, Calif, Roberts 
Tenn Kleppe Robison 
Ashley 
Berry Long, La. Rostenkowski 
Corman Roudebush 
Cowger Moore Roybal 
Downing Morse, Mass. St. Onge 
Edwards, Calif, atterfleld 
Evins, Tenn. Pepper Schwelker 
Pickle Selden 
Pucinski Whitten 
Holland Resnick 
Kelly Rivers 
So the bill was 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Rob- 
erts against. 


Mr. Kyros for, with Mr. Passman against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Satterfield 
against. 

Mr. Kleppe for, with Mr. Cowger against. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Whitten against. 

Mr. Feighan for, with Mr. Berry against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. Long of Louisiana 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Robi- 
son, 

Mr. King of California with Mr, Roude- 
bush, 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Anderson of Tennessee. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Pickle. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Do 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Holland. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
Es motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may revise and extend their 
remarks on the bill, H.R. 11308, the arts 
and humanities bill and include extra- 
neous matter therein. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, AL- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
DISORDERS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in the Sun- 
day paper there was a front-page story 
indicating that the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
commonly called the Riot Commission— 
and a very able Commission—will make 
its final report this weekend. It is indi- 
cated that the Commission will present 
information and conclusions designed to 
shock and alarm the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, our problems in the field 
of civil disorder are very grave indeed, 
and we need to take all proper steps to 
cope with the situation. But we must not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we 
can buy ourselves out of our difficulties. 

Those who think that money is the 
only, or major, answer to each and every 
national problem need to be disillusioned. 

It is to be hoped that the main thrust 
of the Commission’s report will relate to 
ways and means of maintaining law and 
order, for without law and order there is 
no security for the rich or poor and no 
adequate basis for progress. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission 
will undertake to “shock and alarm” the 
American people as to the cost of pro- 
grams which may be recommended. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission, 
if it recommends expensive new pro- 
grams, will also advise the American 
people how we are going to get the money 
to pay for them. Is it morally right for 
our country to initiate programs which 
it is not willing to pay for? If a program 
is worth having, it is worth paying for, 
especially at a time when there is a rela- 
tively high level of national prosperity. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the Com- 
mission will give urgent attention to an- 
swering the question: Where are we 
going to get the money? 

Mr. Speaker, there is a possibility that 
the report of the Commission could do 
more harm than good. It could do more 
harm than good if it raises false hopes 
which cannot be realistically realized. 
The well-to-do and the poor are alike en- 
titled to have the blunt facts of the situ- 
ation. 

I am sending to Governor Kerner, the 
able Chairman of the Commission, a copy 
of these remarks with the hope that the 
Commission will give special attention to 
the question of how to get the money for 
any new programs which are recom- 
mended. 

If the American dollar goes down the 
drain, the rich and the poor alike will 
suffer. 

Bernard Baruch once said: 

What maintains the credit of any govern- 
ment? It always stands on two supports—its 
gold reserve and its power to meet the cur- 
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rent obligations through taxes. Of these two, 
the essential one is the latter. Gold is only a 
sort of conventional restriction on the temp- 
tation of governments to extravagance. The 
real test of government credit is the same as 
the test of individual credit, Is it living with- 
in its income, with something left over to pay 
its debt? 


The House last week voted to withdraw 
the gold cover support of the dollar. Shall 
we also refuse to raise the revenue to pay 
our bills as they come due? We need to 
weigh thoughtfully this question: If we 
are not willing to vote for taxes—if we 
are not willing to impose the taxes upon 
ourselves to pay for Government pro- 
grams—should we then forgo the pro- 
soe until we are willing to pay for 

em? 


JAPANESE USE OF PATENTS OF 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, Wood- 
stream Corp. of Lititz, Pa., formerly 
Animal Trap Co. of America, and its 
predecessors, have been manufacturing 
animal traps continuously since 1848. 
I am proud that this distinguished firm 
is located in my congressional district. 
I am confident that many of my col- 
leagues here today are aware that the 
high quality and the special trap designs 
of this firm have been world famous for 
over 100 years. 

Although other companies manufac- 
ture animal traps in the United States 
and Europe, the Animal Trap Co. has 
been a leader in the development of new 
models and holds many U.S. and foreign 
patents. This company has come to be 
well known throughout the industry not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the world and their traps have been ex- 
tremely commercially successful and ac- 
cepted by customers and consumers as 
animal traps which are of high quality 
and workmanship and the most humane 
traps commercially available. 

Mr. Speaker, over their long history, 
seldom has this company had to go to 
the U.S. courts for protection from unfair 
business competition. A Japanese firm is 
manufacturing traps that are exact 
copies of many of the most popular 
Animal Trap Co. models. They have dis- 
regarded this firm’s U.S. and Japanese 
patents and exclusive marketing rights. 
This situation is causing confusion to 
U.S. farm boy trappers and trap dis- 
tributors alike. Animal Trap Co. custom- 
ers are questioning why these traps are 
allowed to be copied and shipped in from 
Japan, especially during this crisis of our 
dollar exchange. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that the U.S. 
Government take firm steps to prohibit 
the exact copying of U.S.-made articles 
by Japanese manufacturers. 


TRIBUTE TO JACKIE DZIERZAK 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my good friend, Robert J. Seltzner, man. 
aging editor of the Daily Calumet of 
South Chicago, and whose column titled 
‘Dateline: Calumet by Bob Seltzner” in 
style, reader interest, and provocative 
content easily ranks him among the top 
columnists of the country, writes me a 
letter that Iam happy to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

He writes: 


I am enclosing a story from our front page 
last Friday, and my column next day con- 
cerning the actions of Miss Jackie Dzierzak 
of 8829 Colfax in your district. I believe her 
expression of Americanism and her obvious 
love for her country’s flag were well demon- 
strated on the occasion noted on the North- 
western University campus. I believe note 
of this should be made in the Congressional 
Record, and I would hope there is some other 
citation for her. We have been so deluged 
with the “anti” stance of campus minorities 
in recent years that we are bound to call 
attention when there is a pro-American ef- 
fort—and especially under the circumstances 
noted in the story. I know you will be happy 
to do whatever is necessary to call atten- 
tion to this 18-year old’s brave act. 


The article on the first page of the 
Daily Calumet of February 16, 1968, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Selzner follows: 

“PROUD OF FLAG,” COED PROTECTS IT 
(By Kathleen Hallahan) 

“It was like a personal crisis,” Jackie 
Dzierzak said, when describing an experience 
on Wednesday afternoon at the Northwestern 
University campus. 

Miss Dzierzak, 18, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Dzierzak, 8829 Colfax, and her room- 
mate, Lynn Schweickart, defended the Amer- 
ican flag against a large group of demon- 
strators who were attempting to lower it to 
half mast. 

“They were lowering it in honor of the 
American dead and the Viet Cong dead in 
Viet Nam, and we thought it should only be 
used to honor Americans,” Miss Dzlerzak said. 

She and her roommate were passing by the 
demonstration as a few of the persons in- 
volved tried to get a hold of the flag. “We 
were really in no position to protest.” Miss 
Dzierzak said, but the minute they tried to 
take the flag down we stopped because we 
knew something was going to happen.” 

Miss Dzlerzak stated that a security guard 
attempted to stop the demonstrators, and 
succeeded to raise the flag, but then walked 
away. 

“We were just standing there as they tried 
to lower it again, and we both decided then 
and there to raise it.” 

In one newspaper article, she said, it was 
reported the two girls were involved in a 
“tug-of-war” with two boys in trying to 
raise the flag. “That wasn’t true,” she said. 
“The boys were trying to help us, and we 
felt bad that they weren't given credit for it.” 

When they had finally raised the flag, Miss 
Dzierzak said that she and Miss Schweickart 
remained in front of the flag-pole. “We just 
stood there—we didn’t want to leave,” Miss 
Dzierzak said. The two girls remained there 
for over an hour in order to stop the demon- 
strators. 

“We felt very proud,” Miss Dzierzak said 
“even when people were looking at us.” She 
said that she was “a little bit shook,” and 
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“felt exhausted,” after returning to her room 
with Miss Schweickart. 

I've seen some demonstrations,” she sald, 
“but nothing ever seemed to mean so much to 
me. I felt very involved.” 

Miss Dzierzak is a freshman at North- 
western University, and a graduate of St. 
Francis de Sales High School. 


Here is the excerpt from Mr. Seltzner’s 
well-read column in the Daily Calumet 
of February 17, 1968, in which he ac- 
claims not only Jackie Dzierzak but also 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dzierzak, parents 
of “a daughter well raised“: 

A SALUTE TO A COED 
(By Bob Seltzner) 

This columnist has never met 18-year old 
Jackie Dzierzak, but certainly would be 
proud to do so. Her actions Wednesday on 
the Northwestern University campus, one 
hour out of her life, set a tremendous exam- 
ple for all American youth. She honored the 
American flag. 

We particularly appreciated her comment 
later, “We felt very proud, even when people 
were looking at us. We just stood there—we 
didn’t want to leave. I’ve seen some demon- 
strations, but nothing ever seemed to mean 
so much to me, I felt very involved.” 

Jackie Dzierzak and her roommate, Lynn 
Schweickart, happened by Wednesday after- 
noon as a large group of demonstrators of 
the anti-Viet Nam war and anti-draft va- 
riety, were attempting to lower the flag in 
honor of the American dead and the Viet 
Cong dead in Viet Nam. 

By the simple act of reraising the flag and 
then stationing themselves to keep it from 
being lowered again, Jackie Dzlerzak and her 
roommate may have risked harm in 
the face of such a mob, but they stood fast. 
It appears Jackie Dzierzak felt it was the 
natural thing to do. She didn’t have much 
time to make a decision. She just acted—this 
in the face of non-involvement by so many 
adults particularly, and a loud minority in 
this country which would desecrate the flag, 
and ridicule those who salute it. 

Yes, we're very proud of Jackie Dzlerzak, 
a graduate of St. Francis de Sales High 
School, whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Dzierzak, live at 8829 Colfax Ave. The Stan- 
ley Dzierzak’s can also be proud. Jackie 
Dzierzak is a graphic example of a daughter 
well-raised, who described the exhibition of 
her patriotism simply, “It was like a per- 
sonal crisis.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks on 
the President’s message this afternoon 
on the farm program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the Members of the House 
that the Committee on Rules will call up 
several resolutions from the Committee 
on Agriculture. I am also advised that 
the Committee on House Administration 
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will call up various resolutions concern- 
ing funds for committees. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will those res- 
olutions come before the container bill, 
or after? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is my understanding 
that they will be called up immediately 
after the 1-minute rule. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 


A JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAM ANALY- 
SIS AND EVALUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Brown] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last session nearly 40 of our 
colleagues joined me in sponsoring H.R. 
11458, a bill to establish an Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation as an 
integral part of the Congress. This Office 
would make a full and complete study 
and evaluation of Federal programs and 
activities on a continuing basis, using in- 
dependent consultants where practicable, 
to determine the effectiveness of such 
program or activity, first, in terms of 
present and projected costs; second, in 
terms of meeting the intent of Congress; 
third, in comparison with other programs 
and activities with similar objectives to 
determine whether such programs should 
be merged, modified, or discontinued; 
and fourth, in the establishment of 
priorities for the allocation of funds, tak- 
ing into account the relative impact of an 
expansion or contraction of the funding 
of such program or activity. 

As the author of that bill, I remain 
convinced that this method is the best 
approach to bridging the information 
gap and developing a sense of national 
priorities in the Congress. However, I am 
aware of the fact that many alternatives 
have received considerable bipartisan 
support. Over 200 Members of Congress 
have introduced one or more of the sev- 
eral bills which have objectives similar 
to those of H.R. 11458. In addition, many 
of our colleagues who have not submitted 
legislation have in speeches, on and off 
the floor, spoken of the urgent need for 
the establishment of a system of priori- 
ties in national programing and 
spending. 

The bills which have enjoyed wide- 
spread sponsorship include H.R. 20, by 
Mr. Morse of Massachusetts, a bill to 
establish a National Commission on Pub- 
lic Management; H.R. 69, by Mr. MATHIAS 
of Maryland, a bill to establish a Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government; H.R. 
10520, by Mr. MLS, a bill to establish a 
Government Program Evaluation Com- 
mission; H.R. 11385, by Mr. SNYDER, a bill 
to establish a Commission for the Elim- 
ination of Duplication and Waste; and 
my own bill, H.R. 11458. In addition to 
these alternatives, the relevant provisions 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1968 should not be overlooked. 
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These bills have a common purpose: to 
improve the economy, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness of Federal programs and ac- 
tivities. They recognize the fact that 
Congress is often called upon to act on 
the basis of inadequate, outdated, unre- 
liable, and unobjective information. 
They recognize the need for the elimi- 
nation of outdated and outmoded pro- 
grams and activities and the need to 
strengthen the impact of worthwhile 
programs and activities. 

There are many ways to state the need 
and define the problem we are facing. 
Some have said that congressional re- 
form is necessary in order for there to 
be equality with the executive branch. 
Others have said that reform is neces- 
sary because the Government and the 
Congress are functionnig in a changed 
society. We have all heard the need ex- 
pressed for the establishment of priori- 
ties. In addition, it is thought by many 
that budgetary review is inadequate. I 
dare say that we in Congress all agree 
that economy, efficiency, and effective- 
ness can be improved. 

When I introduced H.R. 11458 I said: 

If there is one need that stands out above 
all others in the legislative process, it is a 
need for Congressional review and analysis 
of the relative value and effectiveness of pro- 
grams. The need for an objective scientific 
review of Federal expenditures and activities 
becomes greater and more obvious every day, 
yet public evaluation and accountability re- 
mains minimal. 


Our distinguished colleague from Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Mitts, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, has said that— 


We must continually reevaluate existing 
expenditures programs in the light of a very 
objective measure of the benefits which they 
convey and the costs which they will impose. 


He added that— 

If the Congress itself is not going to make 
a restudy and reevaluation of programs as 
to their cost-benefit ratio and determine 
their priority of demand on public funds 
then I am beginning to think in terms of 
the establishment of a Presidential Commis- 
sion. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that Con- 
gress should give up its role as a check 
and balance, nor do I believe that we 
should allow the executive branch to 
preempt the field of information gather- 
ing and analysis. I would like to point out 
that we in Congress are not the only ones 
concerned about this development. In 
testifying before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, Dr. 
Lawrence Pettit, professor of political 
science at Pennsylvania State University, 
said: 

Power often derives from possession of in- 
formation and expertise. Congress and the 
Executive Branch ought to have fairly equal 
access to such resources of power. In addi- 
tion, Robert H. Salisbury, professor of Polit- 
ical Science at Washington University, in 
testifying before the same committee said: 
„... What must be done if Congress is to 
perform a truly vital role in our society is to 
strengthen its critical capacities.” 


Of course, the preservation of the 
checks-and-balance system is only nec- 
essary if we derive some benefit from it. 
I believe that by assuming a greater role 
in program analysis and evaluation we 
can assure greater economy, efficiency, 
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and effectiveness. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] has 
stated that— 

As our present programs continue in their 
sometimes uncertain way, we must under- 
take to devise statistical and analytical meth- 
ods to help us find out what we have done 
and what we ought to be doing. To say that 
our social programs may be imperfect and 
sometimes miss the mark is not to say that 
we should halt all attempts toward social 
betterment. But perhaps we can find ways to 
get more done at less cost and with less 
waste motion. 


There are three broad types of econo- 
my in government. The first consists in 
the curtailment of governmental ex- 
penditures to the lowest possible figure 
that seems feasible at a given time and 
circumstance. The second type consists 
of wise and intelligent selection of the 
purposes of public expenditures and of 
public as compared with alternative pri- 
vate outlays. Finally, there is the type of 
economy that consists of getting the most 
output with the least input. Efforts to es- 
tablish some system of program evalua- 
tion and priority development are con- 
cerned with all three types of economy. 

While there are many different ways 
to state the need, no one really doubts its 
existence. The real issue is how best to 
respond to this need. As I have indicated, 
these proposals have many similarities. 
Aside from the fact that the need which 
inspired these proposals was a common 
one, there are, in addition, certain basic 
concepts and certain basic benefits which 
are common to any system designed to 
provide the Congress with the most reli- 
able decisionmaking information pos- 
sible. These basic concepts, including the 
use of value engineering, systems anal- 
ysis, and automatic data processing, first 
tested and accepted in industry, have 
been increasingly used by the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 
These concepts can no longer be ignored 
by the Congress that authorizes pro- 
grams and activities, that appropriates 
funds for programs and activities, and 
most of all, by the Congress charged 
with the oversight of such programs and 
activities on behalf of the taxpayers. 

The use by Congress of these basic 
concepts through the adoption of one or 
more of the proposals for reform would 
result in benefits similar to those derived 
by industry. These benefits include im- 
proved authorization and appropria- 
tion decisions, taxpayer benefits which 
would result from more responsible use 
of the tax dollar, and—perhaps of 
greatest importance—program benefits. 

Because so many of us agree that im- 
mediate action in this area is necessary, 
I am proposing the establishment of a 
Joint Select Committee to study the 
differences between the various legisla- 
tive proposals in order to determine 
which approach or combination of ap- 
proaches is best. I would like to insert 
at the conclusion of my remarks the text 
of this concurrent resolution. This Joint 
Select Committee is directed to study the 
proposals in this area, including: First, 
the establishment of an ad hoc, inde- 
pendent, bipartisan commission to study 
and appraise Federal programs and ac- 
tivities and instrumentalities of the exec- 
utive branch of the U.S. Government; 
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second, an expansion of the role and 
function of existing agencies and au- 
thorities; third, improved staffing of 
standing committees of the Congress 
through the addition of review specialists 
and persons scientifically trained and 
experienced in the area of program 
audits and evaluations; fourth, and the 
establishment of a central staff or office 
as an integral part of the Congress 
charged with the responsibility of per- 
forming program audits, evaluations, 
and analyses under the supervision of 
a legislative auditor. The Joint Select 
Committee shall also study all other pro- 
posals, methods, or procedures designed 
to secure the same or similar objectives, 
to determine which proposal or combina- 
tion of proposals may result in the most 
proper and beneficial evaluation of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of Federal 
programs and activities by objective, 
scientific, and empirical analysis in the 
most practical, expeditious, efficient, and 
effective manner. 

I would like to make it absolutely clear, 
Mr. Speaker, that this is not an attempt 
to circumvent any of our standing com- 
mittees. However, due to the urgent and 
pressing need for action, and due to the 
fact that related proposals have been 
referred to several different. committees 
in this and the other body with appar- 
ently little demonstrable progress being 
made by any of them acting independ- 
ently, this is an attempt to do jointly 
what we have failed so far to do sepa- 
rately. It is an attempt to unify support 
for a broad common objective. This joint 
committee would not preclude separate 
standing committees from taking action, 
and I would encourage them to do so. 

The Joint Select Committee shall be 
composed of five Senators and five Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Not 
fewer than two Members from each 
House shall be members of the minority 
party. The committee shall report its 
findings by June 30, 1968. I would like 
to point out that it is important to create 
this committee prior to floor debate on 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, into 
which the recommendations of the com- 
mittee could easily be written. 

Although unusual, joint select commit- 
tees have been established in the past to 
consider ad hoc a pressing national need. 
A famous example of such a committee 
is the Joint Select Committee on Recon- 
struction. I believe the gravity of our 
fiscal crisis warrants the creation of such 
a committee at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this con- 
current resolution offers us an excellent 
opportunity for channeling our agree- 
ment on basic principles and fundamen- 
tals into some meaningful, tangible 
action. 

The text of the concurrent resolution 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), 

FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. (a) The Congress finds it abso- 
lutely essential to provide itself with a com- 
prehensive means of analyzing and evaluat- 
ing programs and activities of the United 
States Government in order to ascertain that 
funds authorized and appropriated by the 
Congress are utilized in the most effective 
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manner and in order that budget priorities 
may be established. 

(b) Congress further finds that there have 
been many legislative proposals in this area, 
among them being proposals for (1) the es- 
tablishment of an ad hoc, independent, bi- 
partisan commission to study and appraise 
Federal programs and activities and instru- 
mentalities of the executive branch of the 
United States Government; (2) an expansion 
of the role and function of existing agencies 
and authorities (such as the General Ac- 
counting Office) within or outside of Con- 
gress to perform such analyses and evalua- 
tions; (3) improved staffing of standing com- 
mittees of the Congress through the addition 
of review specialists and persons scientifi- 
cally trained and experienced in the area of 
program audits and evaluations; (4) and the 
establishment of a central staff or office as an 
integral part of the Congress charged with 
the responsibility of performing program 
audits, evaluations, and analyses under the 
supervision of a legislative auditor and under 
the general supervisory control of a joint 
committee of the Congress, as provided by 
H.R. 11458 (90th Congress). 

(e) The Congress further finds that while 
all of these proposals appear to have merit, 
a thorough study should be commenced im- 
mediately to determine the best method of 
methods through which the Congress can 
provide itself with the means of scientifically 
evaluating programs and activities. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 


Sec, 2. There is established a Joint Select 
Committee to be known as the Joint Select 
Committee on Government Program Analy- 
sis and Evaluation (hereinafter in this con- 
current resolution referred to as the Com- 
mittee”). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 3. The Committee shall make a full 
and complete study and appraisal of the pro- 
posals enumerated in the first section of this 
resolution and any other method, procedure, 
or proposal designed to secure the same or 
similar objectives, to determine which pro- 
posal or combination of proposals may result 
in the most proper and beneficial evaluation 
of the efficiency and effectiveness of Federal 
programs and activities by objective, scien- 
tific, and empirical analysis and in the most 
practical, expeditious, efficient, and effective 
manner. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Src. 4. The Committee shall submit to the 
Congress a comprehensive report of its study 
and evaluation, together with recommenda- 
tions, on or before June 30, 1968. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 


Src. 5. (a) The Committee shall be com- 
posed of ten members selected as follows: 

(1) five Senators appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, not less than two of 
whom shall be members of the minority 
party; and 

(2) five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, not less than two 
of whom shall be members of the minority 


(b) Any vacancy in the Committee shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

Src. 6. The Committee shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 7. Six members of the Committee shall 

constitute a quorum. 
HEARINGS 


Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out this 
concurrent resolution the Committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof authorized by the 
Committee to hold hearings, is authorized to 
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sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, whether either 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, and to hold such hearings as it 
deems necessary. 
PERSONNEL AND UTILIZATION OF SERVICES OF 
AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 9. The Committee is empowered to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such ex- 

tures, as it deems necessary and advis- 
able. The Committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, and facilities of 
the departments and establishments of the 
Government, and also of private research 
agencies, 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. The expenses of the Committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives on vouchers 
signed by the Chairman or Vice Chairman of 
the Committee. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding, and I compli- 
ment him on the action he has taken. 

As a member of the Senate-House 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Congress, which has considered Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 2, I have 
worked for a long time on this particular 
problem. As the gentleman knows. I have 
introduced H.R. 11385 as part of the war 
on waste in the interactions of the Con- 
gress itself. I certainly do concur in the 
intent of the gentleman’s bill (H.R. 
11485), and I compliment him not only 
on what he says today but on his distin- 
guished background, which makes him 
an authority in this area. 

I sincerely hope as a result of this de- 
vice, or, better still, as a result of the 
action of the majority in this House, we 
can bring up the report and the bill, 
passed by 79 to 9 in the other body of 
the Congress in the first session of this 
Congress, toward the apt and proper re- 
organization of the Congress, including 
all of the titles there—or at least bring 
them before the House for the House to 
work its will and in order that it may 
incorporate such ideas as to expedite our 
business, as the gentleman has recom- 
mended in his bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment the gen- 
tleman and thank him for yielding. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 
I sincerely thank the gentleman for his 
kind remarks. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more pressing and continuing needs of 
Congress is to insure the most efficient 
and effective expenditure of Federal 
revenues. It is true that a similar re- 
sponsibility binds the legislative bodies 
of all levels of government. In my judg- 
ment, the Congress need additional tools 
to fulfill this responsibility. 

The various legislative committees and 
the Appropriations Committee must ex- 
ercise supervision to see that programs 
are conducted in accordance with the in- 
tent of Congress and that funds allo- 
cated are spent efficiently to achieve the 
purposes laid down by the Congress. 
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One major difficulty arises from the 
consideration that there are definite and 
clear limits on the resources available 
to the Federal Government. It is true 
that the ability to tax can permit the 
expansion of revenue resources, but the 
commonsense attitude of the vast ma- 
jority of Americans acts as a check on the 
revenues which the various levels of gov- 
ernment can demand from the citi- 
zenry. 

Holding the line on taxes requires that 
choices must be made about the alloca- 
tions of revenues among the various na- 
tional needs and wants. In addition to 
the broad choices which must be made 
with regard to program priorities, a 
much greater and sustained effort has to 
be developed to see that funds are wisely 
spent and purposes are being achieved. 

In the last analysis, Congress must as- 
sure itself and the American people that 
effective expenditure control exists. To 
help in this task, a number of proposals 
have been put forth. Some would 
strengthen the ability of the various 
committees to deal with the functions of 
Government under their jurisdiction. 
Others would establish an office to audit, 
analyze, and evaluate Government pro- 
grams in conjunction with and in sup- 
port of the work of the committees of 
Congress. Still others call for the crea- 
tion of a commission to delve into the 
effectiveness of programs and attempt 
the construction of a system of priorities 
to guide the major choices which cer- 
tainly must be made to guarantee pru- 
dent and effective expenditure control. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the crea- 
tion of a joint select committee to study 
these various alternatives is in the inter- 
est of Congress. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a lot of talk, and justifiably so, 
about how the powers of the executive 
branch in our Government have grown 
enormously in recent years, and about 
how Congress has become little more 
than a rubberstamp for the President. 
Part of the reason for this decline of the 
legislative branch has been the unwill- 
ingness of Congress to reform itself. To- 
day’s problems have increased tremen- 
dously both in number and complexity, 
and yet Congress is still trying to run the 
country with machinery which was hope- 
lessly outdated years ago. One example 
of this unwillingness to reform is the 
stalling of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, which now lies pigeonholed in the 
House Rules Committee. 

CONGRESS MUST REFORM 


Congress has in past years failed to 
take firmly in hand the duties which are 
assigned to it by the U.S. Constitution. 
This failure to fulfill its proper role has 
been an underlying reason for the shift 
of power to the executive. Too often a 
Federal program which has been hastily 
drawn or ill conceived has been steam- 
rolled through Congress without having 
to undergo careful study and close scru- 
tiny. Too often we have discovered later, 
after millions of dollars have been 
wasted, that the program we passed has 
done little to solve or even begin to alle- 
viate the problems toward which the 

program was directed. Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD said a year ago: 
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We need to spend less time on new legisla- 
tion and more time correcting oversights in 
legislation we have just passed. 


That was good advice then, and good 
advice today. 

Besides the business of legislation, an- 
other duty given to us, but which we 
have consistently failed to fulfill, is that 
of overseeing the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government. Congress must make 
sure that the intent of the law is being 
carried out, and that the funds which we 
have authorized and appropriated are 
being spent in a wise and productive 
manner. 

It is obvious from the great waste of 
money which has occurred in many Fed- 
eral programs that Congress has not 
done this. And yet we must, especially 
in this time of fiscal crisis. This duty 
was reaffirmed in section 136 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
which was to “assist the Congress in ap- 
praising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or 
related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress.” 

JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE NEEDED 


That section 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 has not been 
put into effect is the reason why I am 
cosponsoring this resolution today. This 
resolution would create a Joint Select 
Committee on Government Program 
Analysis and Evaluation to determine 
the best method or methods through 
which the Congress can provide itself 
with the means of scientifically evaluat- 
ing programs and activities. 

There have been many proposals al- 
ready made on this subject of evalua- 
tion. The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, which has already passed the 
Senate by a 75-to-9 vote, but which has 
remained bottled up in the House Rules 
Committee for nearly a year, deals with 
this subject at considerable length. Spe- 
cifically, it would establish one staff 
member on each standing committee of 
the House and Senate whose sole job 
would be to review the operations of Fed- 
eral agencies within that committee’s 
jurisdiction. The joint select committee 
proposed by this resolution would con- 
sider this and other methods of legisla- 
tive review proposed by Members of Con- 
gress. Adoption of this resolution will 
mark a significant step in the movement 
to modernize Congress and to return the 
legislative branch to a par with the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

For the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, in its final report, filed July 28, 
1966, under the headings of “Fiscal Con- 
trols,” and of “Legislative Review.” 

In the reorganization bill which passed 
the Senate nearly a year ago, these rec- 
ommendations are carried out in title II 
and in section 105 of title I respectively. 
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A comparison of the provisions of the 
Senate-passed bill with those contained 
in certain other reorganization bills in- 
troduced subsequently may be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as follows: 

Title II under remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] on 
February 15, pages 3027-3028; the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REID] on 
February 8, pages 2809-2810; and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] 
on February 8, pages 2815-2816. The 
comparison of section 105 may be found 
under remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MıcHEL] on February 7, 
pages 2468-2469. 

From the final report of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, July 28, 1966: 

FISCAL CONTROLS 


The Joint Committee heard considerable 
testimony from many witnesses on means of 
strengthening fiscal controls. While the ap- 
proach of the witnesses varied, we find cer- 
tain needs expressed by all. The major ones 
are these: 

1. The individual Member should have ac- 
cess to relevant budget information so that 
he may make more rational judgments on 
the spending level of competing programs. 

2. The appropriations process should place 
more emphasis on the budget as a whole and 
on review of major programs. 

3. Better use should be made of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as an arm of Con- 
gress in the budget evaluation process as 
well as in the postaudit function. 

4. All legislative committees should be 
more conscious of the importance of their 
role in fiscal control and adopt procedures 
to further that role. 

Recommendations of the Joint Committee 
are designed to meet these needs. 


Budget information 


1. In cooperation with the executive 
branch, an effort shall be started toward the 
design of a Government-wide budgetary data 
system. 

2. In order to facilitate the utilization by 
Congress of automatic data processing cap- 
abilities and modern program evaluation 
techniques, the General Accounting Office 
shall develop systems design and cost-benefit 
analysis capabilities necessary to meet ade- 
quately the needs of the Congress. To facili- 
tate performance of this responsibility, the 
GAO shall arrange to provide the functions 
described below: 

(a) Participate in the establishment of 
a standard classification code of activities and 
expenditures by Federal departments and 
agencies. This effort should be a joint under- 
taking of the Comptroller General in his 
participation with the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the joint financial manage- 
ment improvement program. 

(b) Provide information as to the location 
and nature of fiscal data available in the 
various agencies and departments. Such in- 
formation shall be available on request to any 
committee or individual Member. Summary 
tables of the data shall also be prepared as 
requested. 

(c) Provide expert assistance to Congress 
in the analysis of cost-effectiveness studies 
prepared by agencies and departments under 
the planning-programming-budgeting con- 
cept. These experts shall be on call by the 
Appropriations Committees and the other 
committees of Congress to assist them in 
analyzing cost-effectiveness studies or to 
assist in making independent cost-effective- 
ness studies on programs under their juris- 
dictions. 

(d) Prepare tabulations of individual 
budget data as may be requested by any 
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committee or individual Member of Congress, 
and update budget information, including 
changes in budget totals because of appro- 
priations action, new legislation, changes in 
revenue estimates, and the like. 

3. The budget document shall include the 
following information: 

(a) Multiple-year financial projections on 
proposed or existing legislation which are on- 
going programs with commitments for fu- 
ture years and programs considered manda- 
tory under existing law. 

(b) The description of carryover balances 
shall indicate the anticipated expenditures 
by year for future years to the extent prac- 
tical. 

(c) On June 1 of each year, budget sum- 
maries shall be updated to reflect changes 
which have taken place since the presenta- 
tion of the budget, revisions in revenue and 
expenditures estimates, effect of congres- 
sional action in new legislation and appro- 
priations, and projections for new expendi- 
tures which were not included in the budget 
document. 

(d) The budget document shall continue 
to contain emphasis on program or func- 
tional classification with adequate indexing 
and cross-referencing for use by the Appro- 
priations Committees in studying the budget 
on an agency basis. 

(e) In the comprehensive cash budget, all 
programs shall be reflected on a gross rather 
than a net basis. 

(f) All financial assumptions as to expen- 
ditures and receipts shall be stated. 


The appropriations process 


4. Section 138 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 providing for a legisla- 
tive budget shall be repealed. 

5. Within 30 days after the submission of 
the executive budget, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers shall 
appear before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of each House to give testimony and an- 
swer questions as to overall budgetary con- 
siderations, assumptions in arriving at rev- 
enue and expenditure totals, and such other 
information as will be of assistance to the 
committee in acting on the budget requests. 
This testimony shall be printed immediately 
following their appearance. At the option of 
the Appropriations Committees, this appear- 
ance may be made before a joint hearing of 
the committees. 

6. The Appropriations Committees shall 
examine multiagency programs through re- 
view by the full committees or designated 
subcommittees. 

7. Appropriations hearings shall be open 
except where the committee determines that 
an executive session is necessary because na- 
tional security matters will be involved in 
the testimony to be given at a particular 
hearing. 

8. The Appropriations Committees shall 
consider any analysis or study of cost and/or 
program effectiveness conducted by other 
Senate or House committees or the executive 
branch. All reports shall make reference to 
such studies. 

9. There shall be a yea and nay vote on 
final floor passage of all appropriations bills 
in each House, Such a vote shall not be re- 
quired on conference reports. 

10. Committee reports on supplemental 
and deficiency appropriations bills shall in- 
clude a comprehensive explanation of why 
the request is of an emergency nature and 
could not have been made in the current or 
the next regular appropriations bill. Fiscal 
responsibility is best exercised by the regular 
process of appropriating through annual 
bills. Programs should not be continuously 
funded through deficiency and supplemen- 
tary bills in the absence of a compelling 
necessity to do so. 
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GAO reports 

11. (a) GAO representatives shall be avall- 
able to meet with the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and legislative committees to discuss 
their reports as they may affect agency 
budget justifications or proposed legislation. 

(b) GAO reports made to Congress shall 
be delivered as a matter of course to the 
Government Operations Committees, the Ap- 
propriations Committees, and the affected 
legislative committees. The review of these 
reports shall be a function of the committee’s 
review specialist. 

(c) Agency justifications shall include re- 
ports on action taken pursuant to GAO 
reports. 

Legislative committees 

12. The legislative committees shall 
strengthen their fiscal participation by 
adopting the following procedures: 

(a) Committee reports on all new legisla- 
tion shall include a projection of costs for the 
next 5 years or for the authorized duration 
of the program if it is less than 5 years. The 
estimates shall include a comparison of the 
committee’s cost estimate with that of the 
executive branch. Final consideration of new 
legislation shall be subject to a point of order 
in the absence of this projection. 

(b) Each legislative committee shall sur- 
vey fixed obligation programs under its 
jurisdiction to determine which programs 
could be modified to provide for annual ap- 
propriations review by line item. 

(c) Each legislative committee shall ini- 
tiate a program for systematic review of 
grant-in-aid programs under its jurisdiction. 

(d) Legislative committees should author- 
ize programs in such a manner that they will 
be subject to annual appropriations review. 

s * > * * 
LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


The responsibilities of Congress extend 
beyond the passage of new legislation. One 
of the most important of these is to scruti- 
nize continuously existing programs to deter- 
mine whether they are being administered in 
accordance with congressional intent, wheth- 
er amendments are desirable, or whether 
the program has outlived its purpose, No 
agency is likely to volunteer that its objec- 
tive could be accomplished in another man- 
ner—or that it is no longer needed. These 
determinations must be made by Congress. 

The 1946 act recognized the need for such 
a continuous review. Section 136 provided: 

To assist the Congress in appraising the ad- 
ministration of the laws and in developing 
such amendments or related legislation as 
it may deem necessary, each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution by the administra- 
tive agencies concerned of any laws, the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that pur- 
pose, shall study all pertinent reports and 
data submitted to the Congress 

This provision has failed to achieve the 
desired result. It is a statutory admonition 
without means of implementation. Although 
some standing committees have carried on 
extensive “oversight” activities, most are 
preoccupied with new legislative programs. 

1. The activity commonly referred to as 
“oversight” shall be redesignated as re- 
view” so that there will be a better public 
understanding of the function. 

2. In addition to the permanent profes- 
sional staff otherwise authorized, each stand- 
ing committee shall be entitled to one addi- 
tional permanent professional staff member 
who shall be designated a review specialist 
and who shall be assigned exclusively to 
performance of review (oversight). He shall 
be selected by the chairman with the con- 
currence of the ranking minority member. 
The review specialist shall be directed to 
carry out review projects, or to supervise the 
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same, contingent upon the approval of such 
projects by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee. 

8. Each standing committee other than 
the Appropriations Committees shall file an 
annual report on the review activities of the 
committee during the year. The report shall 
include an evaluation of programs under the 
jurisdiction of the committee, an assessment 
of the quality of administration of agencies 
investigated during the year, and recom- 
mendations as to organizational and program 
changes and/or the elimination of unneces- 
sary activities under the committee’s juris- 
diction, The reports shall be delivered to the 
majority and minority leadership of both 
Houses and by the leadership to the Presi- 
dent, with a copy to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

4. The legislative committee should hold 
hearings on major reports required of the 
Executive. 

5. The legislative committees should review 
reports required by law of the executive de- 
partments and agencies to determine whether 
the reports perform a useful function, should 
be reoriented, or are no longer necessary. 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over 20 years ago, the Hoover Commis- 
sion reported: 

The time has come when the budgetary 
and accounting systems of the Federal Goy- 
ernment must be modernized. Unless this is 
done, the Congress, the Executive Branch, 
and the public will be unable intelligently 
to judge the wisdom of the proposed ex- 
penditure and the effectiveness of past ex- 
penditures. 


The same statement can be made to- 
day. 

Budgetary review accomplishes two 
major functions. First, review of past 
performance is necessary in order to 
ascertain the extent to which budgetary 
intentions have been realized. This ret- 
rospective view of budgeting concerns 
itself with the routine question whether 
Government money has been spent in 
accordance with law, and the broader 
question of how far objectives have been 
attained. Unfortunately, this second 
question is usually stated in terms such 
as the number of new ships built, the 
number of income tax returns processed, 
and the like. Such traditional budgetary 
procedure is a survival from the days 
when the primary objective was to check 
legal abuses. It was not designed to fa- 
cilitate comparisons in terms of priori- 
ties. Second, review serves the useful 
function of providing guidelines for the 
future. Again, however, these are largely 
physical rather than substantive. 

Review in the sense of an audit is, of 
course, the function of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The auditing function of 
the GAO has been concerned with the 
task of ascertaining the adequacy of the 
controls of administrative agencies over 
their fiscal operations, and with the ex- 
tent of their compliance with the con- 
ditions under which they have been 
granted public funds. Naturally this 
function is indispensable. Unfortunately, 
however, preoccupation with compliance 
leaves little time or energy for investi- 
gating ways and means whereby effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of governmental 
operations can be enhanced. 

Discontent with the present system of 
budgetary review was expressed in the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, the 
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provisions of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act and by statements of the press 
and Members of Congress. 

The Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress recommended im- 
provement of the budget document to in- 
clude multiple year financial projections 
for ongoing programs and the use of 
automatic data processing of budget in- 
formation. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
adopts the recommendation of the joint 
committee concerning the use of auto- 
matic data of budget information by the 
GAO and also calls for the addition of 
cost-effectiveness experts to the GAO. 
The committee report on S. 355, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, points 
out that 

The increase in total Federal spending, the 
use of the executive budget, and the develop- 
ment of more sophisticated techniques of 
budget analysis all make congressional con- 
trol of fiscal policy more difficult. It must be 
conceded that Congress now shares this 
power with the executive branch. But Con- 
gress must now equip itself to insure that it 
can continue to play a meaningful role in 

major budgetary decisions. One ma- 
jor defect is that the individual Member does 
not have adequate access to relevant budget 
information so that he can make informed 
judgments on the proper spending level for 
competing programs. 
gare committee report goes on to say 

The Executive budget concept permits the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget to 
weigh the economic and fiscal consequences 
of spending at given levels to consider prob- 
lems of debt management, and to establish 
priorities among competing programs. Con- 
gress needs the tools to do the same job. 


In addition, discontent with the pres- 
ent system is indicated by the widespread 
introduction in the House of Represent- 
atives and in the Senate of legislation 
to create a Joint Committee of the Con- 
gress on the Budget. H.R. 398 by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER], and S. 538 by Mr. MCCLELLAN 
would have this Joint Committee on the 
Budget first make a detailed study of the 
annual budget; second, consider infor- 
mation concerning national economic 
conditions and estimated revenues; third, 
report findings required to hold expendi- 
tures to the minimum consistent with 
the requirements of Government and na- 
tional security; fourth, recommend 
changes in existing laws to effect effi- 
ciency and economy; and fifth, report 
matters relating to deviation from basic 
legislative authority to the appropriate 
standing committee. 

The Los Angeles Times, in an editorial 
October 15, 1967 said: 

There is much that Congress can do. The 
lawmakers, to begin with, should create a 
Joint Committee on the Budget to conduct 
an overall review of the Federal budget— 
something which, surprisingly, isn’t done 
now. 


Mr. Speaker, the importance of the 
fact that budgetary review is inadequate 
was pointed out by our distinguished 
colleague, Chairman Miius when he said 
last October: 

All of us know, only too well, that the pres- 
ent budget contains programs that may 
have lost their jurisdiction, and that we are 
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called upon to approve others and vote vast 
sums for their operation without having any 
information about what their current ob- 
jectives are and how well they are performing 
them or are likely to in the future. 


The inadequacy of our budgetary in- 
formation clearly indicates the need for 
the adoption of this concurrent resolu- 
tion so that concentrated study can be 
made of the various alternatives de- 
signed to obviate this inadequacy. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown] for drawing the attention 
of the House to the vital legislative area 
now being discussed. 

The Federal Government has changed 
dramatically in the past few years in cost, 
size, and complexity. The activities of our 
Central Government of only 5 years ago 
seem small in comparison to the pro- 
grams of 1969. I doubt that very many 
people have an adequate and accurate 
85 of the nature of this huge organiza- 

on. : 

When the last Hoover Commission was 
making recommendations, the size of the 
Federal budget was about $70 billion; 
now we are quickly approaching $200 
billion. We have hundreds of grants-in- 
aid programs administered by dozens of 
agencies. The evidence of waste in the 
procurement programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense alone is mounting. We 
now have thousands of people and mil- 
lions of dollars committed to programs 
unheard of 10 years ago. The sheer size 
of this bureaucracy attests to the need 
for a close review. 

It is imperative that we in the Con- 
gress—the body that is called on to fund 
the Federal Government—have all the 
information humanly possible about the 
various programs proposed and now in 
operation. 

The Congress seems to have long 
passed the era when it takes the initia- 
tive in suggesting and establishing new 
programs and operations. We now seem 
to be that body which puts our stamp of 
approval on programs sent over by the 
administration. This is understandable 
from the point of view that only the 
President has any control over the day- 
to-day operations of the many Federal 
agencies, departments, operations, and 
programs. But I think it is high time we 
made sure that those programs that we 
fund are being operated as efficiently as 
possible, and in the best fashion. The 
Congress does not have an adequate 
check over the operation of the executive 
branch of the Government. Since the 
administration is now, in effect, design- 
ing its own programs, it is more im- 
portant than ever for Congress to exer- 
cise legislative oversight and review of 
program administration. 

I think it essential that we have a 
Hoover-type Commission conduct an 
overall review of Federal programs and 
make recommendations as to the goals 
and objectives of those programs and the 
federal system. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, our multi- 
billion-dollar budget deficit and the 
President’s request for a tax increase 
to offset it have given impetus to the 
public clamor for a more rational ap- 
proach to the solution of our national 
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problems. Certainly a priorities approach 
to problem solving is far preferable to 
the shotgun approach of too few dollars 
chasing too many goals. 

There can be no question that in order 
to establish priorities, we must have 
access to reliable, scientific analysis of 
the relative effectiveness, efficiency, and 
economy of various existing and pro- 
posed Federal programs. During the first 
session of the 89th Congress I cospon- 
sored a bill creating a Hoover-type com- 
mission to study the organization of the 
executive branch and make recommen- 
dations to define responsibilities, reduce 
expenditures to the lowest amount con- 
Sistent with efficient performance, and 
consolidate activities and functions of 
a similar nature. Early in the 90th Con- 
gress, I not only reintroduced that bill, 
but also cosponsored legislation estab- 
lishing a National Commission on Public 
Management to study and recommend 
the manner in which modern systems 
analysis and management techniques 
can best be utilized by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, so far over 200 Members 
of Congress have introduced various 
proposals for providing Congress with 
the information which it must have if 
sensible priorities are to be established 
and the Federal bureaucracy brought 
under control. I am pleased to join my 
Michigan colleague in cosponsoring this 
concurrent resolution to establish a joint 
select committee to choose the best 
method. 

The taxpayers who pay the bills for the 
vast proliferation of Federal programs 
have a right to the most efficient use of 
their money. The troubles in Vietnam 
and in the cities are making more evi- 
dent the vast gap between the defining 
of problems and finding effective 
methods of dealing with them. As Joseph 
Alsop pointed out last summer, in the 
wake of the riots: 

If President Johnson wants to start an 
action-program inside the urban negro 
ghettos, all he has to do is change the Federal 
priorities . . That does not mean spending 
another billion on instant-poultices, which 
is the best description, alas, of most of the 
projects of the poverty program. 


Our distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee summed it 
up well when he said, last October 6: 

All of us know, only too well, that the 
present budget contains programs that may 
have lost their justification, and that we are 
called upon to approve others and vote vast 
sums for their operation without having any 
information about what their current objec- 
tives are and how well they are performing 
them or are likely to in the future. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with my colleagues that our current 
fiscal crisis warrants immediate creation 
of an ad hoc committee to consider the 
Nation’s pressing need of rational pri- 
orities based on objective analysis of 
relative program merit. A reordering of 
basic priorities is essential if we are to 
avoid increasing public debt, balance-of- 
payments problems, and possible loss of 
confidence in the dollar. The Joint Select 
Committee on Program Analysis and 
Evaluation which is called for by the 
resolution would determine which pro- 
posals would result in the most beneficial 
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evaluation of the efficiency and effective- 
ness of Federal programs and activities 
by objective, scientific, and empirical 
analysis in the most practical manner, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this House 
will expedite hearings and act favorably 
and promptly on this resolution. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this concurrent resolution to 
create the Joint Select Committee on 
Government Program Analysis and Eval- 
uation. 

I believe, at this juncture, that the effi- 
ciency and objective effectiveness of Fed- 
eral programs can best be measured by 
an independent, professional staff, a pro- 
posal embodied in H:R. 12296. On the 
other hand, I would be most interested 
to hear the arguments for other ap- 
proaches. I hope that a report by the 
joint select committee would, among 
other things, analyze the effect of sub- 
ordinating the professional staff under 
Congress or under the President—or spe- 
cifically, under the Bureau of the 
Budget—would compare the advantages 
of long-term versus short-term appoint- 
ments for this staff, would discuss the 
specific goals for this evaluation process, 
and would consider the probable influ- 
ence such a semipermanent, professional 
staff could grow to exercise over Con- 
gress and the President. 

Congress needs some such comprehen- 
sive means for analyzing and evaluating 
Federal programs and activities. To gain 
a broader perspective on the effects of a 
particular piece of legislation should help 
Congress do a better job of legislating. 
I thus hope that by creating this joint 
select committee, the momentum for suit- 
able legislation will build up and carry 
H.R. 12296 or some appropriate equiva- 
lent into law. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join with my colleague from Michigan 
as a cosponsor of this concurrent resolu- 
tion to create a Joint Select Committee 
on Government Program Analysis and 
Evaluation. 

In January, last year, I introduced a 
bill designed to create a Hoover-type 
commission for the express purpose of 
trying to provide a sound basis for Con- 
gress and the administration in deter- 
mining priorities and to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplicating activities of the 
wideflung governmental apparatus. No 
action was taken on this bill. Because the 
time is getting shorter in which some 
honest attempt must be made if we are 
to keep faith with American citizens, I 
urge the speedy enactment of this con- 
current resolution today. 

Citizens have been and are threatened 
with tax increases, inflation, loss of gold 
reserves, and loss of national prestige. 
They are demanding in the most positive 
way that some order out of this chaos be 
accomplished. 

It is certainly no credit to ourselves, or 
the citizens, to have a democracy or a 
type of government in which no one is 
able to properly compare the value of tax 
expenditures for various purposes be- 
cause of the lack of time to unravel the 
labyrinth of intertwined wires and func- 
tions leading from one departmen; or 
agency to another. Some logical study 
and evaluation is needed in order for us 
to be able to determine priorities. The 
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answer to our poverty problems, crime 
problems, overcrowding, pollution prob- 
lems, educational, and so forth, is not 
just the deliverance of more money to 
be passed around willy-nilly. Priorities 
are needed. 

If funds are needed, then let us deter- 
mine the amount, the order of prefer- 
ence, and measure it against the other 
national needs and demands, and against 
our income and ability. 

I urge the immediate attention to this 
problem which will not go away by it- 
self, and can only be solved by the com- 
plete and thorough study in order to 
bring the facts to the public. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to join my good friend 
from Michigan in sponsoring a resolu- 
tion to create a Joint Select Committee 
on Government Program Analysis and 
Evaluation. 

The goals of this resolution are quite 
simple, and yet the needs involved are 
critical to the effective operation of our 


Congress. 

It is quite clear that if Congress is to 
meet the challenges of today and the 
future in fulfilling its role in our Demo- 
cratic processes, it absolutely must de- 
velop a greater capability for analyzing 
and evaluating Government programs 
and activities. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee I believe I am particu- 
larly aware of the enormously difficult 
job involved in evaluating Federal Gov- 
ernment programs, in determining 
whether funds appropriated by Congress 
are being used in the most efficient and 
effective way possible, and in determining 
Government spending priorities, 

I am also particularly aware of the 
fact that Congress is not presently 
equipped to do the job that it should 
be doing in this area. One of the main 
reasons for this is that while the Gov- 
ernment and various Government pro- 
grams have greatly multiplied in size and 
scope in past years, Congress, with the 
ultimate responsibility and duty to make 
final decisions concerning these matters, 
has not developed commensurate capa- 
bilities to deal with this tremendous ex- 
pansion of Government activity. 

We have recently seen, and given con- 
gressional backing to, the establishment 
throughout the executive branch of the 
Government of streamlined methods for 
program planning, budgeting, and eval- 
uation. This system, often referred to as 
“PPBS,” has an extremely important 
role to play in our Government, and I 
have given it my full backing. 

It is only simple logic that we in Con- 
gress should provide ourselves with sim- 
ilar capabilities since ultimate responsi- 
bility in these matters lies in our hands. 

As has been pointed out, there have 
been many legislative proposals intro- 
duced in this area. I have introduced one 
myself, H.R. 402. 

The purpose of the resolution which 
we introduce today is to provide means 
for examining and determining which of 
these various and often similar proposals 
would best provide Congress with in- 
creased ability to analyze and evaluate 
Government activities. 

But, the critical point for all of us 
to realize, I believe, is that we must get 
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moving in this area immediately. If we 
do not, we may very well find ourselves 
falling hopelessly behind in developing 
the advanced techniques for Congress 
which we must have to deal with our 
ever-advancing society. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my col- 

leagues in the House to support this 
resolution and I truly hope it achieves 
quick passage by both bodies of this 
Congress. 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
join my colleagues, particularly the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, in 
bringing forward this resolution calling 
for the establishment of a joint select 
committee to study the various proposals 
which have been made in the area of pro- 
gram analysis and evaluation. There can 
be no question as to the urgency for such 
a commission. The state of fiscal confu- 
sion which this country now faces only 
dramatizes, better than I ever could, the 
need for such a study. 

Somewhere along the line Congress 
has lost the ability to evaluate the legisla- 
tion it enacts and for this reason Con- 
gress has steadily lost ground to the ex- 
ecutive department in the formulation of 
public policy. This is due, perhaps to a 
lack of aggressiveness on the part of the 
Congress, but more from the vastness of 
administration required to run our sys- 
tem of government. What faces this Con- 
gress is a definite lack of information as 
to the best way to go about legislating 
effective procedures. This is why we are 
so dependent on the executive depart- 
ment, but, the administration has shown 
a great lack of responsibility by provid- 
ing Congress with haphazard proposals. 
We have been asked to establish govern- 
ment bureau after government bureau at 
great taxpayer expense to handle situa- 
tions which could easily have been as- 
signed to existing departments and pro- 
grams. The classic example of this was 
the “rat” bill. On top of this there are 
numerous examples of public laws the 
best that can be said of them is that they 
are taking up space in the codebooks. 

Congress simply must work to reestab- 
lish itself as an equal partner in the leg- 
islative process. One step is the creation 
or integration of some agency, office or 
committee to evaluate the programs we 
have established, from a fiscal and pro- 
cedural standpoint; but also, we must in- 
sure that the Congress knows what it is 
creating when it legislates. Thus, it is 
equally important that the Congress be 
aware of the effectiveness of a depart- 
ment or agency it is delegating authority 
to and of the best way to create the pro- 
cedures necessary to effect the desired 
result. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my support to the proposal 
that Congress immediately create a Joint 
Select Committee on Government Pro- 
gram Analysis and Evaluation. In my 
opinion, there is no more significant area 
of congressional reform than that to 
which this resolution addresses itself. 

We have long given lipservice to the 
idea that a primary function of Congress 
is to maintain oversight of the executive 
branch. Over a century ago John S. Mill 
declared: 

The proper office of a Representative assem- 
bly is to watch and control the government. 
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In the American system, this is cer- 
tainly not the sole function of Congress, 
but few would deny that it is at least as 
important as any other. The reason for 
this is clear. As one scholar has put it: 

The problem of the responsibility of ad- 
ministrative officials in a democracy is the 
very crux of the problem of the maintenance 
of the democratic system. 


It is the responsibility of Congress by 
law, by custom, and by pragmatic neces- 
sity to make certain that the legislative 
programs it authorizes are properly ad- 
ministered by the executive branch. 

How well is Congress carrying out 
this responsibility today? The consensus 
among legislators, scholars, journalists, 
and other students of our Government, 
it seems to me, is that Congress is not 
doing very well. In a study published a 
few years ago, Prof. Joseph P. Harris 
concluded, in effect, that while Congress 
spends a great deal of time supervising 
the administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its control system often appears 
to be faulty in concept and erratic in 
application. The Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress reported in 
1966 that the statutory command of the 
1946 Legislative Reorganization Act that 
all committees should “exercise contin- 
uous watchfulness of the execution by 
the administrative agencies concerned 
of any laws, the subject matter of which 
is within the jurisdiction of such com- 
mittee” had failed to achieve the desired 
result. Obviously a great many Members 
of Congress share this great uneasiness 
about the capacity of Congress to fulfill 
its oversight obligations. Over 200 of 
them have sponsored a variety of bills 
during the past few years that seek to 
remedy the situation. 

Why has Congress faltered in its over- 
sight function? I believe I am aware of at 
least some of the subtle intricacies of con- 
gressional-Executive relationships that 
have contributed to that faltering. The 
political relations between the President 
and the Congress, for example, have had 
a great deal to do with the matter, and 
these are seldom amenable to correction 
by statute. 

But certain other elements in the situ- 
ation, it seems to me, can be dealt with 
in terms of legislative self-help. It is a 
fact, for example, that oversight has be- 
come more difficult in recent decades be- 
cause of the enormous expansion in the 
sheer number of programs engaged in by 
the Federal Government. It is a fact that 
congressional oversight must face vastly 
expanded bureaucratic organization. It 
is a fact that the facilities presently 
available to Congress are inadequate for 
anything more than a spotcheck ap- 
proach to oversight. And it is a fact that 
Congress simply does not have enough 
expert staff to scrutinize the way in 
which the executive branch is adminis- 
tering the laws and the policies enacted 
by the Legislature. 

The problem this gigantic growth sets 
before Congress is at least twofold. First, 
we face a situation in which Congress 
has not seen fit to increase the size of its 
oversight resources in proportion to the 
growth in the size of the Federal Estab- 
lishment. And second, Congress has not 
yet accepted the idea that the sheer size 
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and complexity of that establishment re- 
quires the utilization of certain special- 
ized tools of analysis. 

In the world of business, such modern 
analytical devices as cost-effectiveness 
studies are commonplace. Even the 
executive branch is now in the process 
of evolving the so-called program-plan- 
ning-budgeting system. If Congress is to 
maintain a position of consequence in 
our system of checks and balances, it 
must be prepared to adopt and adapt 
the necessary specialized analytical 
tools. In the words of the proposed con- 
current resolution, Congress must “pro- 
vide itself with a comprehensive means 
of analyzing and evaluating programs 
and activities of the U.S. Government in 
order to ascertain that funds authorized 
and appropriated by the Congress are 
utilized in the most effective manner and 
in order that budget priorities may be 
established.” 

Our distinguished colleague from 
Iowa, FRED SCHWENGEL, recently put in 
the Recor a perceptive article by Prof. 
Amitai Etzioni entitled “How May Con- 
gress Learn?” Professor Etzioni points 
out that Congress is partially blinded 
because of its inadequate facilities for 
conducting independent analyses of the 
problems it must deal with. The result, 
in the article’s words, is an “increasing 
exclusion of the executive’s work from 
democratic supervision.” That trend 
must be reversed if Congress is to re- 
main a viable, vital institution. 

A wide variety of suggestions have 
been put forward to deal with this lack, 
some of them mentioned in the wording 
of the concurrent resolution. We urgently 
require a thorough study of these and 
all other proposals. I therefore give my 
wholehearted support as a cosponsor to 
this concurrent resolution and urge the 
House to give it the earliest consideration. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the excellent work done by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress of the United States and 
the extensive report of over 2,000 pages 
they submitted. This joint committee 
examined many of the areas which we 
are concerned with today concerning the 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
Federal programs and activities. The 
joint committee made some recommend- 
ations which are important for our con- 
sideration. 

Some of the important recommenda- 
tions of that joint committee include the 
following: 

That committee staff resources should 
be augmented by, first, an increase of 
professional staff positions; and second, 
authorization to employ outside consult- 
ants to supplement permanent staff. 

That review of the administration of 
existing laws should be strengthened by, 
first, redesignation of the term “over- 
sight” to “review” for better public un- 
derstanding; second, a full-time review 
specialist for each standing committee 
in addition to other authorized profes- 
sional staff; third, an annual report on 
review activities by each standing com- 
mittee; and fourth, provision for com- 
mittee hearings on major reports re- 
quired of the Executive. 

That fiscal controls should be 
strengthened by, first, the use of auto- 
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matic data processing of budget infor- 
mation; second, reorganization of the 
General Accounting Office to participate 
in the establishment of a standard classi- 
fication code of activities and expendi- 
tures, to assist in locating budget in- 
formation, to provide expert assistance 
in the analysis of cost-effectiveness 
studies, and to prepare tabulations of 
budget data; and third, improvement 
of the budget document. 

That office staff and allowance should 
be improved by creating the position of 
legislative assistant for each member. 

That the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress should be 
strengthened by authorization to em- 
ploy outside consultants and research 
organizations on a temporary basis. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no mere coincidence 
that all of these recommendations point 
to a very real information gup, a gap 
between what we know as determined by 
objective scientific analysis and what we 
need to know for more effective decision- 


The findings of this joint committee 
resulted in two very important sections 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
Section 105 regarding legislative review 
by standing committees authorizes the 
employment of a review specialist, and 
section 205 authorizes the employment 
by the Comptroller General of employees 
who are experts in analyzing and con- 
ducting cost effectiveness studies of Gov- 
ernment programs and the temporary as- 
signment of such employees to congres- 
sional committees. 

Mr. Speaker, the finding of a great 
need for innovation by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress indicates an equally great need for 
a consideration by a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Government Program Analysis 
and Evaluation of the ideas proposed 
last session of Congress. The Congress 
can not fly in the face of such a pressing 
need, especially at a time when we all 
agree that a priorities approach to deci- 
sionmaking is an absolute essential. I 
hope that the Congress sees fit to pass 
this resolution immediately. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Brown] 
is to be commended for reserving this 
time to discuss our current inability to 
deal coherently with the Federal budget. 

I know that many of us share a sense 
of frustration when we try to keep in 
some sort of perspective the myriad of 
spending requests with which we are 
faced each year. 

Most Members try to resist what they 
consider nonessential spending. But all 
too often we have to take a piecemeal ap- 
proach. We simply do not have the means 
to establish realistic priorities among 
vastly complicated and often overlapping 
programs. 

Every Member naturally has his own 
point of view from which he scans that 
massive document, the Federal budget. 
Honest differences—usually but not al- 
ways drawn along party lines—develop 
routinely on specific issues and programs 
in the budget. 

If we had an efficient mechanism for 
reviewing all these requests in the con- 
text of the overall budget, we would all 
be the wiser, I think, and our decisions 
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would refiect that increased understand- 
ing. 

Many excellent proposals have been 
made during this Congress for strength- 
ening the budget review function in the 
legislative branch. One of the most 
promising plans is Congressman 
Brown’s own proposal to establish an 
Office of Program Analysis and Evalua- 
tion as an agency of Congress. 

I mention Mr. Brown's bill because the 
system it would set up would be similar 
in thrust to the service which the legis- 
lature in my own State of California has 
enjoyed for many years. 

The California Legislature’s answer 
to the budget dilemma is A. Alan Post, 
a professional economist who has been 
analyzing budgets for the legislative 
branch for the past 19 years. Mr. Post, 
who commands a staff of 34 profession- 
als, scrutinizes the Governor’s budget 
each year before it is acted on by the 
legislature. His lengthy reports include 
recommendations on where money 
could be cut or added. While the legis- 
lators are in no way bound by Mr. Post’s 
suggestions, at least they have the bene- 
fit of an independent audit—something 
Congress has never had. 

Mr, Post, of course, has had his work 
cut out for him this year; Governor 
Reagan has submitted a record $5.7 bil- 
lion budget. Mr. Post’s comprehensive 
analysis was to have been completed yes- 
terday, to give the legislators ample time 
for considering it before they move the 
appropriations bills. 

At the very least, Mr. Post’s annual 
critique provides a reasoned alternative 
to the budgetary recommendations of 
the Governor. Mr. Post has described his 
role in the following words: 

It’s our job to seek out efficiencies and 
economies. State government is getting big- 
ger all the time. That, in itself, is not fright- 
ening. But it’s our job to insure that with 
bigness doesn’t come sloppiness. 


There may be a lesson in this state- 
ment of purpose for our own situation 
in Congress. I am not contending that 
the budgetary practices of the Califor- 
nia Legislature should be our practices 
as well. I do believe that the apparent 
success enjoyed by Mr. Post in his singu- 
lar job merits a close look by the joint 
committee which Mr. Brown and his 
numerous cosponsors have proposed to 
establish as a first step toward strength- 
ening our own budget-watching proce- 
dures. 

In support of my description of Analyst 
A. Alan Post, I am submitting an Asso- 
ciated Press feature story on his work, 
as carried in February 13 editions of the 
Daily Californian in El Cajon, Calif.: 
LAWMAKERS Wovutp Be Lost WITHOUT MR. 

PostT—LEGISLATURE’S WIZARD ANALYZES 

STATE BUDGET 

(By Don Harrison) 

SACRAMENTO —In the months to come, as 
lawmakers scrutinize Gov. Reagan's $5.7 bil- 
lion budget point by point, they often will 
turn to a slight, graying man and ask: “Well, 
what do you think of this, Mr. Post?” 

Ever present during the detailed, months- 
long budget hearings is A. Alan Post. His 
title is legislative analyst, but you could 
call him the legislature’s financial wizard. 

Post says he and the 34 professionals on 
his staff are already working around the 
clock to compile Post’s official analysis of 
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the governor’s budget and deliver it to the 
Assembly and Senate budget committees by 
Feb. 26. 

The analysis, which last year ran 1,103 
pages, is sort of a legislators’ guidebook to 
the budget, giving Post’s views on what 
could be cut or where money could be added. 

He said in an interview that at present he 
doesn’t know what his staff’s over-all verdict 
on the governor’s budget will be. But he 
predicted a rough session in the legislature 
this year over Reagan’s proposed cuts in 
Medi-Cal, social welfare and higher educa- 
tion. 

“You can’t just slice money off Medi-Cal 
and social welfare budgets—at least not in 
that magnitude—without causing & ding- 
dong session,” Post said. 

Reagan has asked the legislature for au- 
thority to reduce expected outlays in the 
social welfare and Medi-Cal programs by 
$76 million next fiscal year. 

“In social welfare, and Medi-Cal, I'm 
afraid Gov. has made major, undocu- 
mented revisions,” Post said. 

Post’s antipathy for “undocumented” cuts 
is revealing. As the state’s $30,319-a-year 
legislative analyst, he himself, often has rec- 
ommended trimming proposed appropria- 
tions. His salary is the same as the gov- 
ernor’s finance director. 

“It’s our job to seek out efficiencies and 
economies,” Post said, “State government is 
getting bigger all the time. That, in itself, is 
not frightening. But it’s our job to insure 
that with bigness doesn’t come sloppiness.” 

At times, Post’s office has come under at- 
tack for duplicating work done in the Fi- 
nance Department. The criticism has been 
stepped up following a proposal by Assem- 
bly Speaker Jesse M. Unruh, D-Inglewood, to 
create what in effect would be the legisla- 
ture’s own finance department. 

“I think there’s duplication involved in 
any audit,” Post said. “The question is 
whether that duplication is meaningful. The 
real point is that this is an independent 
audit. It provides the legislature with an 
alternative point of view. It, in fact, enhances 
the idea of separation of powers. 

“If the legislature did not have the means 
to make its own analyses, it would have to 
jump when the governor says ‘jump.’ That's 
inconsistent with the constitutional view 
that the legislature should be independent. 

“What Unruh’s proposal would do,” Post 
said, “is incorporate our office into a greater 
structure in order to strengthen our review 
policies and simplify them. The speaker 
wants us to have a greater capability to de- 
rive our own data. If that’s what he wants, 
we can do it.” 

Post’s current study of Reagan’s budget is 

more than a review. He said it is a “report 
on the governor and the administration for 
the past year . on what has happened in 
the last year to require the governor to make 
his current proposals.” 
He and his staff also are called upon to give 
a factual analysis of each bill that is intro- 
duced in the legislature. “Usually,” he said, 
“we confine our report to the data, to what 
the bill would do, what it would cost, et 
cetera. 

“But when a committee asks me whether 
I think the bill is a wise one, I’m not at all 
hesitant to express my opinions,” he said. 

The 53-year-old Post assumed his job in 
1949, following stints as an economics pro- 
fessor at American University in Washington, 
D.C., and at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles. 

He also served as a U.S. State Department 
economist and research director of the Utah 
Foundation. 

An ardent painter, Post studied at Choui- 
nard Institute of Art in Los Angeles and is a 
former board president of Sacramento’s 
Crocker Art Gallery. 

“I used to paint landscapes and figures. 
But now I like paintings with social sig- 
nificance,” he said, grinning broadly. “I like 
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to put down my reactions to people, to motor- 
cyclists, to hard-boiled people.” 

Is art a way to forget the trying, often ar- 
duous tempo of a legislative analyst? 

“Oh, no, nothing like that. I've been paint- 
ing since high school. It’s hard to say which 
I enjoy more. Painting or being in the thick 
of it here. 

“I enjoy my job very much. And we've had 
some wonderful achievements in this office.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks with respect to 
a Joint Select Committee on Govern- 
ment Program Analysis and Evaluation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
PLANE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Tunney] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
gest single increase of any civilian pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1969 budget is a 
$223 million recommendation for the de- 
velopment of the supersonic transport 
plane. Although I agree that it might 
eventually be necessary to develop an 
SST, I do not see how a substantial in- 
crease in this program can be reconciled 
with our present economic problems and 
the need for fiscal restraint. This is par- 
ticularly true as the Anglo-French Con- 
corde consortium falters and the Rus- 
sian SST programs slows to a snail’s pace. 
I feel that a reassessment of the US. 
SST program is needed to bring it in 
line with other, more immediate and 
pressing priorities. 

Considerations of governmental policy 
and commercial interest in the SST de- 
velopment program rest in three main 
areas. First is the degree of technological 
and social uncertainty of the airplane. 
Will the sonic boom be tolerable so that 
flights over populated areas are allowed? 
Can a commercial supersonic aircraft 
be safely flown in our present airways 
system. Should an enterprise which 
benefits only 1 percent of the population 
be backed so heavily by the Government? 
Just how much is a few hours of time 
saved on international flights worth? 

The second area is a bit more subtle. 
It rests on the economic problem of Gov- 
ernment subsidy versus free enterprise. 
Except in time of war our Government 
has always encouraged competition, and 
yet, in this venture the FAA is under- 
writing a virtual monopoly. By choosing 
one airplane manufacturer and one en- 
gine manufacturer the Government has 
in essence assured these companies of 
sales which could reach $96 billion over 
a 15-year market. 

The third consideration is the risking 
of public funds and the priorities for 
Federal expenditures. How much can the 
manufacturer and airlines assume in the 
risks of developing, producing, and using 
the SST? Should the Government, espe- 
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cially in the present economic crisis, 
underwrite and therefore take practically 
the entire risk of the supersonic trans- 
port as it is now doing? This is perhaps 
the single most important and most 
neglected public issue of the day, and it is 
this area to which I intend to address my 
comments. I will first review the costs of 
the supersonic transport, and then com- 
pare the situation in 1963 when Presi- 
dent Kennedy decided to back the SST 
with conditions in the country today. 

The FAA has committed the U.S. tax- 
payer to financing 90 percent of the 
prototype costs of the supersonic trans- 
port—around $1.3 billion. A report pre- 
pared by the management consultant 
firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton indicates 
that postprototype Government costs 
may go as high as $1 billion. Fortune 
magazine states that— 

The manufacturers are hoping for major 
Government participation through the pro- 
duction phase. 


And— 
If the manufacturers get their way, total 


Government investment could rise to $4 bil- 
lion. 


The Congress has appropriated $511 
million for the SST through fiscal year 
1967 and the fiscal year 1968 appropria- 
tion which passed the Congress was 
$142.3 million. The U.S. Government has 
already earmarked funds for one-half of 
the prototype development of the air- 
plane. Why have we poured over $500 
million thus far of taxpayer’s money into 
a commercial venture? For an answer to 
that question let us review the country’s 
situation as it was back when the pro- 
gram was started. 

In 1963 when the Black and Osborne 
committee recommended to President 
Kennedy that the Government under- 
take the SST development the country’s 
economic picture was quite different. The 
Federal budget was running around $90 
billion with a deficit of $6 billion. Na- 
tional defense expenditures were $51 bil- 
lion. During the same period the reported 
net income after taxes of the aircraft 
and space industry was $360 million and 
of the air transport industry was $46 mil- 
lion. The combined net worth of the aero- 
space industry was $4 billion. The return 
on net worth was from 5 to 12 percent. 
The Black and Osborne report stated 
that. the industry could not obtain the 
necessary development capital in the pri- 
vate financial community. So in 1963 the 
FAA was given management control of 
the SST. The Congress was promised a 
definitive financing plan which it finally 
received in the spring of 1967. 

But in the last quarter of 1967 the sit- 
uation has changed considerably. The 
Federal budget was then over $140 bil- 
lion—up 56 percent over 1963—with a 
deficit of $30 billion—up 220 percent. The 
national defense expenditures were run- 
ning close to $80 billion—up 59 percent. 
The Government, in short, was then 
and is now having serious problems; but 
what about the aerospace industry? 

The aircraft and space industry had a 
net income of over $600 million in 1967, 
and the same figure for the air transport 
industry was over $420 million. The com- 
bined net worth of the aerospace indus- 
try is estimated to be over $5.6 billion. 
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The return on net worth is now between 
16 and 24 percent. The situation has re- 
versed itself from that in 1963. 

The question which should be asked 
now is whether the industry can now 
finance the prototype and production 
costs of a commercial airplane which al- 
ready has been carried well along the 
way by the U.S. Government? In the 
words of Richard Hellman, an economist 
for the SST economic study group 1964- 
65, “The answer is decidedly ‘Yes’.”’ 

I would like to insert at this point a 
portion of a study made by the General 
Accounting Office on the economic feasi- 
bility of the SST: 

Major uncertainties of the supersonic 
transport program as noted by the Federal 
Aviation Administration were as follows: 

The development and production costs 
and thus the price of a commercial super- 
sonic transport. 

The question whether the supersonic 
transport will be permitted to fly at super- 
sonic speeds over populated areas. 

The preference of the traveler for speed 
as opposed to fare savings in the event that 
operating cost of the supersonic transport 
should require higher fees than competitive 
aircraft. 

The general economic growth rate on 
1 the air passenger traffic forecast is 

ased. 

The Federal Aviation Administration stated 
that any significant changes in data relat- 
ing to the above areas could have a pro- 
found effect on the economic performance 
of the supersonic transport. 


For these reasons I fail to see how any 
fiscally responsible person can justify 
spending such a large amount of tax- 
payers’ money on a luxury airplane when 
the President is asking for a 10-percent 
tax surcharge, when the annual Fed- 
eral deficit has reached 13.6 percent of 
total budget expenditures—$18.6 bil- 
lion, when the Vietnam war alone is 
costing the United States over $24 bil- 
lion, when the country is in a serious 
inflationary spiral and when other Gov- 
ernment programs which are also not 
absolutely essential to the Nation’s secu- 
rity and prosperity are being cut back. 
We have no reasonable alternative ex- 
cept to immediately curtail Government 
expenditures on the supersonic trans- 
port and let the industry do more to 
make the program a success. 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO 
CREATE THE JOINT SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PRO- 
GRAM ANALYSIS AND EVALUA- 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to cosponsor, with the dis- 
tinguished and able Member from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Garry BROWN, a concurrent res- 
olution to create the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Government Program Analysis 
and Evaluation. 

The resolution would assist the Con- 
gress in providing itself with a compre- 
hensive means of analyzing and evalu- 
ating programs and activities of the U.S. 
Government in order to ascertain that 
funds authorized and appropriated by 
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the Congress are utilized in the most ef- 
fective manner and in order that budget 
priorities may be established. 

There have been various legislative 
proposals to reach these objectives. 
Among these are proposals for: first, the 
establishment of an ad hoc, independent, 
bipartisan commission to study and ap- 
praise Federal programs and activities 
and instrumentalities of the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government; second, 
an expansion of the role and function of 
existing agencies and authorities—such 
as the General Accounting Office—with- 
in or outside Congress to perform such 
analyses and evaluation; third, improved 
staffing of standing committees of the 
Congress through the addition of review 
specialists and persons scientifically 
trained and experienced in the area of 
program audits and evaluations; fourth, 
and the establishment of a central staff 
or office as an integral part of the Con- 
gress charged with the responsibility of 
performing program audits, evaluations, 
and analyses under the supervision of a 
legislative auditor and under the general 
supervisory control of a joint committee 
of the Congress. 

Each of these proposals have merit in 
reaching the objectives we all so earnest- 
ly desire. To determine the best method 
or methods through which Congress can 
provide itself with the means of scientifi- 
cally evaluating programs and activities, 
a thorough study should be commenced 
immediately. 

The committee established by this leg- 
islation would study all of these propos- 
als to determine which is best for evalu- 
ation of the efficiency and effectiveness 
of Federal programs and activities by ob- 
jective, scientific, and empirical analy- 
sis and in the most practical expeditious 
efficient, and effective manner. The com- 
mittee would consist of five Members of 
the Senate appointed by the President of 
the Senate, not less than two of whom 
would be members of the minority party, 
and five Members of the House appointed 
by the Speaker, not less than two of 
whom would be members of the minority 
party. The committee would submit to 
the Congress a comprehensive report of 
its study and evaluation, together with 
recommendations, on or before June 30, 
1968. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress is the 
world’s greatest body of decisionmakers. 
The conclusions we reach and the de- 
cisions we make have an impact upon 
every part of the world. The results of 
our contemplation and action are no bet- 
ter, and no worse, than the information 
and evaluation of that information upon 
which those determinations are made. 
The Congress must extend its outreach 
and utilize the best and most effective 
problem solving analytical tools avail- 
able. 

It is essential that we have the means 
to objectively review programs that may 
have lost their effectiveness. One hun- 
dred-twelve new programs have been 
established since 1960 and the President 
has asked for 16 new ones this year. For 
Congress to perform its constitutional 
function we need not only to ably legis- 
late, but also assure the effective and 
economical management of these pro- 
grams, as well as that program adminis- 
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tration is in complete response to the 
legislative intent. 

Alternative approaches must be con- 
sidered to fully comprehend the limited 
capacities of government to bring about 
social change. Far, far too often we ex- 
plain away failure and seek corrective 
approaches by simply providing more 
money. Year-round studies should be 
made of our urban renewal programs, the 
education and poverty program—as ex- 
amples, for cost, management, and social 
effectiveness. Adoption of these analyti- 
cal reviews would be help*ul to present 
continually current data on the ade- 
quacy of veterans’ benefits in response to 
economic changes, as well as the avail- 
ability of mortgage term financing for 
housing in smaller communities where 
the general availability of such credit 
has a bearing upon the veterans’ loan 
program. 

In the past decade and more we have 
seen a proliferation of millions of dollars 
to universities for research. There has 
been no adequate congressional review 
of the impact of this research in respect 
to the considerable numbers of profes- 
sor who have been withdrawn from 
teaching capacities to do this Federal 
research, 

These are but a few indications of the 
wide scope of value that this legislation 
would provide for the Congress. 

Today’s choice determines the future 
of tomorrow. Every Member of these two 
bodies of Congress knows their own soul 
searching to determine priorities of na- 
tional policy and the means to attain 
them. Very simply, we ask ourselves 
where are we going. Perhaps the No. 1 
issue before Congress is the determina- 
tion of priorities for national action. 

As trustees for the American taxpayer, 
it is imperative that legislation be based 
both on its long-range effectiveness and 
the ability to pay for it through tax dol- 
lars. There is a correlative imperative 
and that is to direct our best efforts to 
strengthen State and local authority to 
preserve government at the grassroots 
level. 

Power comes from accumulation of 
knowledge and the wise use of such 
knowledge. The need of the Congress for 
the best assessment criteria for legisla- 
tion is self-evident. This legislation 
presented today represents a long step 
forward in satisfying that need. 

Mr. Speaker, in the strongest terms I 
urge its enactment. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S HOUSING 
BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. MINISH, Mr. HAN- 
NA, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Rees, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. KartH, Mr. Pepper, and I 
have introduced the administration’s 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968. This legislation is a major step for- 
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ward in the effort to provide decent hous- 
ing for all Americans, and I hope it will 
gain early approval in both Houses. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, I have in- 
troduced the administration bill in its 
entirety so that all of the proposals could 
gain a full and early hearing in the com- 
mittee. 

Overall, this legislation represents a 
forward-looking blueprint for housing 
development, but I want to emphasize 
that I do not agree with all of the sec- 
tions and all of the proposals which I 
have introduced today as the administra- 
tion Housing bill. The Congress has re- 
ceived the administration’s recommen- 
dations, and it must now work its will to 
strengthen and improve the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation can be 
greatly strengthened and improved by 
the deletion of the section calling for an 
increase in the interest rates on FHA and 
VA insured mortgages. This section of 
the bill would wipe out the longstanding 
statutory 6 percent interest rate ceiling 
on these mortgages and would leave the 
interest rate to the discretion of the Sec- 
3 of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

I regret that the administration saw 
fit to include this high interest rate pro- 
vision in the housing bill. It is a serious 
mistake, and one which should be cor- 
rected in the legislative process. 

This section has been included in the 
bill which I introduced today only for the 
purpose of allowing it a full airing and 
so that all of the facts about the costs 
of home financing could be laid on the 
table during the hearings. These facts 
simply will not support the arguments for 
higher interest rates on home mortgages. 

Mr. Speaker, two arguments have been 
presented to support removal of the 6- 
percent ceiling: first, that it would in- 
crease the flow of funds into home mort- 
gages; and second, that the so-called 
points or discounts would be eliminated. 

These high-sounding purposes are 
based on the mistaken theory that some- 
how home mortgages can be made fully 
competitive against all other paper in 
tight money periods. For a variety of rea- 
sons, home mortgages are at a disadvan- 
tage in the money markets—particularly 
during periods of heavy credit demand— 
and they can be made fully competitive 
only at the expense of fantastically high 
interest rates—interest rates which 
would price millions of Americans out of 
homes. 

Most importantly, Mr. Speaker, the 
history of interest rate increases on FHA 
mortgages and conventional mortgages 
shows conclusively that the increases do 
not, by themselves, attract more funds to 
the mortgage market. Likewise, the evi- 
dence is plain that the “points” or dis- 
counts climb right back to their highest 
levels a few months after the interest 
rate increases. 

This is what happened when we had 
interest rate increases on home mort- 
gages in the 1950’s. We had great prom- 
ises that the discounts would be elimi- 
nated and that there would be a great 
flow of funds. This did not happen. It will 
not happen now if the Congress is foolish 
enough to allow the congressional lid to 
be taken off the FHA interest rates. 
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In 1966, the interest rates were raised 
on FHA mortgages, finally reaching the 
statutory maximum of 6 percent. In- 
stead of increasing the flow of funds, we 
had a drop of 20 percent in the mort- 
gages insured by FHA. Likewise, con- 
ventional mortgages—which have no 
statutory ceiling—had record high inter- 
est rates in 1966, but they did not attract 
additional funds. In fact, the drop in 
conventional mortgages was about 19 
percent—roughly the same as FHA. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many who have 
pointed to the fallacy of raising interest 
rates on FHA mortgages as a panacea to 
the ills of the Nation’s housing industry. 
For example, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, Robert C. Weaver, 
told the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on June 12, 1967—just 8 
months ago: 

You know we could just take the lid off as 
far as maximum interest rates are concerned 
by increasing the interest rate. I am not sure 
that would necessarily help except—so far as 
discount points are concerned... . 

Now if your interest rates are going to go 
up, our experience indicated that in the con- 
ventional market where they could go up, 
they didn’t attract any more mo 
about the same as the FHA with its inflexi- 
ble interest rate—because it comes out the 
same places. 


In all of these economic arguments, 
there is one fact that no one has at- 
tempted to contradict—higher interest 
rates mean higher costs for the home 
buyer. 

Mr. Speaker, a 1-percent increase on a 
$20,000, 30-year mortgage means an ad- 
ditional interest charge of $4,674. This 
means that the home buyer will have to 
shell out about $13 to $15 more each 
month to meet his mortgage payment. 
For many, this is the difference between 
moving into decent housing or remaining 
in slum property. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions for in- 
creasing the interest rates on FHA and 
VA mortgages are incompatible with the 
other sections of this bill which seek to 
increase low-income and moderate-in- 
come housing. Higher interest rates will 
limit homeownership, not increase it. 

The Federal Reserve System, of course, 
has the power to help solve our housing 
crisis without resorting to higher interest 
rates. Public Law 89-597, passed in the 
89th Congress, gives the Federal Reserve 
full authority to purchase housing mort- 
gage paper, thus increasing funds for 
housing. The Federal Reserve has failed 
to carry out its responsibility in this area 
and this is one of the reasons we are fac- 
ing this interest rate proposal in the 
housing bill. I feel very strongly that the 
Federal Reserve should carry out this law 
and support the housing market before 
we resort to higher interest rates on the 
homebuyer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also deeply con- 
cerned that this bill calls for the elimi- 
nation of the 3-percent ceiling on col- 
lege housing loans. College housing needs 
this program and it should be carried 
forward. Elimination of the 3-percent 
ceiling would effectively remove public 
colleges and universities from participa- 
tion in this program. 

While I am deeply concerned about 
these provisions to raise interest rates, I 
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want to emphasize my support for the 
overall objectives of this legislation. 

Iam particularly happy that the Presi- 
dent has again recommended a water 
and sewerage program in the bill. How- 
ever, I feel the funds for this program 
should be sharply increased because of 
the tremendous backlog of applications 
from communities across the Nation. The 
bill also contains an excellent section to 
provide insured and direct loans for 
rural housing. This is badly needed in 
rural communities throughout this Na- 
tion and I predict that it will have over- 
whelming support in the Congress. 

The administration bill recognizes the 
great need to sharply increase our hous- 
ing production in both rural and urban 
areas. We must move forward to a point 
where we can produce at least 2.6 million 
new housing units each year. This is a 
must. 

Obviously, the pace of our construc- 
tion efforts—unless they are acceler- 
ated—will not enable us to meet the de- 
mand. Therefore, the President has 
called for a speedup in our production 
of decent housing. The goals he has set 
forth are ambitious and challenging. As 
part of the 26 million units which must 
be built in the next decade, he is calling 
for a 10-year program which will pro- 
vide 6 million federally assisted housing 
units for low- and moderate-income 
families. 

The President wants to get this pro- 
gram underway with the production of 
300,000 dwelling units in the coming fis- 
cal year, using both existing programs— 
such as public housing, rent supplements 
and other FHA programs—as well as new 
ones such as the subsidies that will en- 
able low-income families to buy modest 
homes. 

For us to get maximum production 
of housing in this country we will need 
the full participation of the private sec- 
tor—private builders and developers, fi- 
nancial institutions, the labor unions. 

Several new developments in the past 
few years indicate a deeper involvement 
of private enterprise in producing hous- 
ing for low- and moderate-income 
Americans. 

Only last fall the President announced 
the commitment of $1 billion by several 
life insurance companies to the con- 
struction of housing in our slum areas. 

In the public housing field, one of the 
most promising developments has been 
the involyement of private enterprise in 
the “Turnkey” process. 

This permits a private developer to 
build public housing on his own site to 
his own plans and specifications just as 
if he were putting up a private building. 
Once he has agreed with the local hous- 
ing authority on the general require- 
ments and estimated cost for the project, 
he can go ahead and build. When the 
structure is completed, the local hous- 
ing authority will buy the finished 
housing. 

Early indications are that this is a fast 
and inexpensive way of building public 
housing. The process, of course, provides 
safeguards to protect the public interest 
but it eliminates much of the time-con- 
suming procedures under which all pub- 
lic housing was constructed in the past. 

These and other programs have illus- 
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trated the contribution which private 
enterprise can make. Working together 
with the Federal Government, the enor- 
mous housing needs which we face can 
be met. 

The President’s urban strategy as I 
see it is both simple and commendable. 
With the urban legislation which Con- 
gress has passed over the last few years— 
including the creation of HUD, the rent 
supplements bill, the model cities legisla- 
tion—the Federal Government developed 
a balanced set of programs to deal with 
our cities. 

Now the President has asked us to 
move in volume to correct the conditions 
of our cities and our rural communities. 
The legislation he now requests would 
not only authorize a great increase in 
Federal assistance to housing for low- 
and moderate-income Americans—it 
would also facilitate our attaining that 
increase. 

The need cannot be denied. I commend 
the President for his forthright and 
sensible approach to meet it. With the 
reservations I have stated, I ask all my 
colleagues to join with me in supporting 
this legislation which will enable us to 
do the job that has to be done. 


THE ADMINISTRATION HOUSING 
BILL 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pride in joining with Chairman 
PaTMAN and many of my colleagues on 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy in cosponsoring the President's Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 
This far-reaching bill greatly strength- 
ens our existing programs to improve 
our cities and help low-income families 
obtain better housing and at the same 
time provides bold new approaches to 
meet the crisis in our cities. 

The bill would create a promising new 
program to bring homeownership with- 
in the reach of low-income families 
through interest subsidies. It would ex- 
pand and liberalize low interest financ- 
ing for rental and cooperative housing 
for families of low and moderate income. 
It would extend and increase the rent 
supplement program. 

Mr. Speaker, we can all take pride in 
the improvements in the low rent public 
housing program in recent years. The 
authority to lease existing housing pro- 
vided by the 1965 Housing Act and the 
development of the highly successful 
Turnkey method of producing new pub- 
lic housing through private enterprise 
have brought about revived interest in 
this vital program and sharply increased 
activity. In recognition of this, the Presi- 
dent’s bill would more than double the 
size of the public housing program. 

The bill would also extend for 2 addi- 
tional years the model cities program 
created in 1966 and would increase the 
grant authority under this program. 
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The bill also extends the urban mass 
transportation program, provides fur- 
ther encouragment for urban plan- 
ning and the creation of whole new com- 
munities, and has a new provision for 
large-scale ventures by private enter- 
prise in the field of housing and urban 
development. Mr. Speaker, these are only 
some of the highlights in the 11 titles 
and 98 sections of this landmark legisla- 
tion. While some of the provisions will 
be highly controversial, I have no doubt 
that the Congress will approve the vast 
majority of it and launch the Nation on 
a new era of rebuilding our cities and im- 
proving our housing conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very encouraging to 
note the widespread endorsement of the 
administration bill. It was particularly 
pleasing to see the powerful endorsement 
given it by the president of the AFL-CIO, 
George Meany. At the same time, the 
AFL-CIO executive council announced 
its opposition to the provisions in the bill 
removing statutory ceilings on FHA-in- 
sured mortgages. The council stated. 

We do not believe America should be pay- 
ing an ever-growing financial tribute to its 
bankers, who are already extracting too much 
from their fellow citizens. 


The council went on to say— 

We regret that the President’s proposals 
will have the inevitable result of further in- 
creasing interest rates which we consider to 
be already far too high. 


Certainly many of us share their deep 
concern and the problem will be given 
the closet study during the hearings 
which the Subcommittee on Housing 
will begin on March 12 and in our later 
executive meetings when we mark up the 
bill. 


THE HOUSING BILL 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 
and the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BARRETT], along with other 
Members, in introducing the admin- 
istration’s new housing bill. However, 
like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PAT MAN], and I am sure other sponsors, 
I am certainly not ready at this point, 
before hearings and very careful study, 
to endorse everything in this bill. 

As the ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Housing, I have worked 
hard on every housing bill which has 
come before the House of Representa- 
tives since becoming a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
1955. I am vitally interested in all as- 
pects of our housing legislation and have 
tried hard to familiarize myself with the 
technical details of the legislation. 

A new idea in this fleld certainly does 
not frighten me. Quite the contrary. I 
have been trying my best for years to 
encourage and prod the housing agen- 
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cies to come forward with new programs 
and new ideas for meeting changing 
circumstances and conditions in our 
cities and also in the suburban and rural 
areas. We have particularly needed new 
thinking in regard to public housing and 
in the area of homeownership for lower 
income families. At the same time, how- 
ever, I am not one who thinks a new 
proposal is automatically a good one. 
There are numerous things in this bill I 
will want to consider and weigh. 

Although I read the President’s mes- 
sage when it was sent up to us last week, 
I was not able to examine the bill itself 
until a few minutes ago. I will have many 
questions about the proposals in the bill 
for expanding the program I initiated in 
the Housing Act of 1966 to enable non- 
profit organizations to rehabilitate older 
housing for sale at low interest rates to 
low-income families. We are getting some 
experience under the section 221(h) 
FHA program, and I want to test that 
experience against the ideas in the new 
bill to expand the program to include 
new housing, and to change the financ- 
ing arrangements. 

I certainly would not want to have my 
sponsorship of the new bill submitted by 
the administration taken to mean that I 
have already made up my mind on this 
or other provisions of the bill, such as on 
the interest rate ceiling, and so on. On 
the other hand, when the Subcommittee 
on Housing under Mr. BaRRETT's leader- 
ship completes its hearings and recom- 
mends a bill to the full committee, I am 
sure—on the basis of many years of ex- 
perience in that subcommittee—that we 
will have general agreement on a good, 
strong, solid piece of legislation which 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will be able to present to the House 
with pride. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in his anticrime pro- 
gram for the State of New York 2 weeks 
ago included a directive to State and 
local police urging as a goal one tele- 
phone number that could be called by 
any citizen who needs police help any- 
where in the State. An impossible dream? 
Not anymore. 

As most of the Members are aware, on 
January 12 of this year, officials of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph announced 
that they would be able to provide the 
three-digit number “911” as a single, uni- 
form, nationwide emergency number be- 
ginning in 1969. 

Since May of last year I have been 
urging just such a simple, uniform emer- 
gency number because I am convinced 
that improved emergency communica- 
tions can mean the difference between 
life and death in cases of crime and fire. 
My conviction was reinforced by the con- 
clusions of the President’s Crime Com- 
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mission report which recommended a 
single, emergency number wherever 
practical,” 

A.T. & T. has indicated their capacity 
for the technical changes necessary; 
their willingness to spend about $50,000,- 
000 in the process. Now the responsibility 
rests with all communities, large and 
small, rural and urban, to take the steps 
necessary to implement this improved 
emergency telephone facility. 

In some cases, like my hometown of 
Huntington, Ind., this can be accom- 
plished rather simply and inexpensively. 
I am pleased and proud to report that 
Huntington, Ind., will adopt “911” for- 
mally this weekend, as their single, uni- 
form, emergency number. The ceremo- 
nies will take place March 1 at 1 p.m. 

In other cities it may take longer and 
cost more. But I need not remind you 
of the cost of crime and fire to the peo- 
ple of the United States. I need not tell 
you of the importance of rapid response 
in the case of either emergency. 

With these thoughts in mind, I have 
written all of the Governors of the United 
States urging that they recommend con- 
sideration of the new nationwide, emer- 
gency number to all the communities in 
their State. 

If we have the chance to save lives and 
property; to greatly increase the feeling 
of security of the American people; can 
we hesitate? I think not, I hope the may- 
ors and the Governors across the United 
States will agree with me and begin to 
take action now, as has been done in 
Huntington. I hope the Members of this 
House will likewise encourage the public 
Officials in their districts to take the 
steps necessary to implement this im- 
proved emergency communications 
facility. 


A BILL TO PROTECT CONSUMERS 
AGAINST ERRONEOUS, INCOM- 
PLETE, AND MALICIOUS CREDIT 
REPORTS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill designed to protect 
consumers against erroneous, incom- 
plete, and malicious credit reports. 

As cosponsors for this proposal, I am 
pleased to advise that there is a distin- 
guished bipartisan representation of our 
colleagues, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Rees, and Mr. Reuss. Their 
participation in this legislation is most 
welcome. 

I strongly believe that this bill, allow- 
ing an individual the right to view a re- 
port prepared on himself by an inter- 
state credit agency, is long overdue. 

For too long the American consumer 
has been at the mercy of the credit re- 
port and rating system in our country. 

It is a system which is characterized 
by secrecy, anonymity, and oversimplifi- 
cation. It is a system which deliberately 
conceals from individuals not only their 
credit ratings but also the identity of the 
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persons or organizations which make re- 
ports and ratings. 

Because of the nature of this system, 
it is very difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to correct errors or provide 
mitigating information which would have 
a bearing on a credit rating. 

As a result, every day throughout our 
land people are unjustly being denied 
credit. While credit is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a right, it is an indispensable privi- 
lege and a virtual necessity for most 
consumers. 

At the very least, the American con- 
sumer should have the right to know the 
evidence used against him by potential 
creditors, and to have that evidence cor- 
rected if it is wrong or amended if it is 
incomplete—just as every American has 
a constitutional right to confront wit- 
nesses against him. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill which we intro- 
duce today would establish the right of 
due process in credit reporting for the 
American consumer. It is my hope that 
early hearings and swift passage will 
follow. 

In order to acquaint my colleagues 
further with this proposal, I am insert- 
ing in the Recor at this point the text 
of the bill and a fact sheet explaining 
its scope and purpose. 

H.R. 15627 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. (a) The Congress finds 

(1) Large banks and other large creditors 
are at the present time engaged in the crea- 
tion and operation of nation-wide data 
transmission and data processing networks 
whose operations are in interstate commerce 
and make extensive use of facilities of inter- 
state commerce. 

(2) Where credit information relating to 
the credit standing of individuals and fami- 
lies is handled through these networks, often 
only the bare credit rating is transmitted or 
even readily accessible. The facts or allega- 
tions giving rise to the rating generally are 
unknown to those who use the credit ratings 
to make credit decisions. 

(3) Those who have created these net- 
works generally have sought to avoid legal 
liability to persons being rated. Procedures 
to facilitate the correction of errors in credit 
ratings virtually are nonexistent. In fact, 
elaborate precautions often are taken to 
conceal from individuals not only their credit 
ratings but the very identity of the organi- 
zations rating them. 

(4) Because of the nationwide character 
of these data processing networks, and the 
secrecy, anonymity, and gross oversimplifi- 
cations which are characteristic of the sys- 
tem, individual consumers are generally 
powerless to protect themselves against 
either error or malice. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to afford 
to individuals a means whereby they may 
ascertain and, where necessary, take steps 
to correct credit ratings concerning them- 
selves. 

DEFINITIONS AND RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The terms “credit” and “creditor” have 
the meanings defined in the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act. 

(b) The term “credit report” means any 
written or oral report, recommendation, or 
representation as to the credit worthiness, 
credit standing, or capacity of any individual. 

(c) The term “interest credit rating 
agency” means any individual, organization, 
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or entity which, in the course of its business, 
receives or transmits information in inter- 
state commerce to make or furnish credit 
reports. 

(d) The unexplained refusal of a credit 
rating agency to give a prospective creditor 
a credit report on any individual shall be 
deemed an adverse credit report on that 
individual for the purpose of this Act. 

DISCLOSURE REQUIRED 

Src. 3. (a) No creditor may make use of any 
credit report made or furnished by an inter- 
state credit rating agency without disclosing 
the identity of the agency to the person to 
whom the report relates if that person has 
applied to the creditor for credit and has re- 
quested the disclosure of that information. 

(b) No interstate credit rating agency may 
make any credit report on any individual 
without disclosing to the individual, at his 
request, the content of the report and, in 
the case of any adverse report, the specific 
facts or allegations upon which the report 
is based. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 4, The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall make such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, and may exempt from 
the requirements of this Act the furnishing 
of any information if it finds that com- 
pliance with this Act with respect thereto 
is both unnecessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act and an undue burden and expense 
in connection with credit transactions. 


PENALTY 


Sec. 5. Whoever violates any provision of 
this Act or any regulation of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
issued pursuant to this Act shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both, 

A Facr SHEET on: A BILL To Protect CON- 

SUMERS AGAINST ERRONEOUS, INCOMPLETE 

AND MALICIOUS CREDIT REPORTS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CREDIT TO AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS 


The American economy today is largely a 
credit economy. At an ever-increasing rate 
Americans are acquiring houses, cars, tele- 
vision sets, furniture and other items on a 
buy-now, pay later basis. At the end of 1965, 
total United States consumer credit was $88 
billion but at the end of 1966 it had Jumped 
to $95 billion—an increase of 8 percent in 
just one year. It has been estimated that 
about 60 percent of the average American’s 
net income goes to credit obligations of one 
kind or another. 

The growing use of bank credit cards is 
sure to swell the total of credit. For the first 
10 months of 1967 the total of this new kind 
of credit was about $1 billion. 

Although no one can be said to have a 
right to credit, consumer credit has—in the 
words of Consumer’s Report—become an in- 
dispensable privilege for most. A good credit 
rating, therefore, is a virtual necessity and 
@ precious possession. 


THE CREDIT BUREAU SYSTEM 


The job of providing credit ratings largely 
has fallen to credit rating bureaus. The 
largest organization in the field is Retail 
Credit Company, an Atlanta-based company 
with 1,800 offices across America. There also 
are other firms in the field, including an as- 
sociation of local credit bureaus, about 2,200 
of them, known as the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, Inc. Retail Credit Company 
has records on 45 million Americans and 
makes about 35 million reports annually to 
its customers, which include stores, banks, 
finance companies, hospitals, doctors and 
businessmen. ACBA member firms have rec- 
ords on about 110 million Americans. 

At present the credit rating industry is 
computerizing its files for rapid transmission 
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throughout the Nation. ACBA eventually 
will be able to send information anywhere 
in the U.S. at the touch of a button. A 
central switching system will connect com- 
puters at all local bureaus. With the growth 
of the bank-sponsored electronic cash-and- 
credit system, banking interests, including 
the American Bankers Association, have ex- 
pressed interest in creating credit rating 
agencies of their own. 


ABUSES IN THE CREDIT RATING SYSTEM 


Although the credit rating bureaus have 
come under some criticism for the invasion 
of personal privacy which their records often 
entail, too little attention has been paid to 
the growing problems being caused American 
consumers by erroneous, incomplete or mali- 
cious credit reports. Although the industry 
tries to minimize the frequency of such 
flaws, there is considerable evidence that 
they occur all too frequently—to the embar- 
rassment, inconvenience and sometimes fi- 
nancial loss of the persons involved. 

Because of the tremendous number of 
credit reports handled, the possibility of 
error is always present. Perhaps the most fre- 
quent error inyolves mistaken identity; that 
is, a derogatory item is entered on the record 
of one individual which, in fact, involves an- 
other individual with a similar name. 

Incompleteness also is characteristic of the 
system. Staff Reporter Stanford N. Sesser of 
the Wall Street Journal pointed out in a re- 
cent article that in the New York City met- 
ropolitan area each year about 780,000 derog- 
atory items are filed, The vast majority of 
them, about 550,000, are information on law- 
suits filed, gleaned from court records. How 
the lawsuits are settled never gets recorded. 
An industry official, interviewed by Sesser, 
claimed that checking the disposition of cases 
would be too expensive. 

The opportunity for malicious derogatory 
reports is also ever-present. Suppose a man 
gets a transmission job on his car, drives 
three blocks and has the transmission fall 
out on the street. He feels he shouldn't have 
to pay for this, and he doesn’t. But the trans- 
mission shop can—and in many cases does— 
retaliate by turning in a derogatory report to 
the credit agency. 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


When consumers are refused credit for no 
apparent reason, their natural reaction is to 
attempt to find out why. In most cases it is 
all but impossible to do so because the credit 
bureaus and their customers have erected a 
wall of silence around their operations to 
protect them from law suits. Although for 
825-650 one can buy a credit bureau’s serv- 
ices and get information on perhaps millions 
of other persons, an individual is never al- 
lowed to see his own credit report. The most 
any agency will do is accept a written com- 
plaint which may or may not be checked out. 

Again and again there have been reports 
from individuals who have unsuccessfully 
sought information upon refusal of credit, 
or have obtained information only after great 
effort. Recently, for example, a New York 
State assemblyman introduced a bill into the 
Legislature calling for disclosure to an in- 
dividual of his own credit report. His action 
followed a personal incident. Turned down 
by a major credit card company, he was able 
to obtain information on the reason why only 
after considerable trouble and after identify- 
ing himself as a legislator. He then intro- 
duced a bill because as he put it: “What 
happens to the poor guy who walks off the 
street with no leverage?” 

THE ZABLOCEI PROPOSAL 

The measure proposed by Congressman 
ZABLOCKI simply would give every American 
citizen and consumer the right to see, and 
where necessary, to take steps to correct, his 
own credit records. It is based on the belief 
that a person should have the right to know 
the evidence used against him by potential 
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creditors—just as he has a Constitutional 
right to confront witnesses against him—and 
to have the report corrected or amended if 
it is wrong or incomplete. In a sense then, 
the bill would establish some right of “due 
process” in credit for American consumers. 

It would affect only credit reports made by 
credit agencies which operate in interstate 
commerce or make use of the facilities of 
interstate commerce. It would not, therefore, 
have any impact on merchant-to-merchant 
credit inquiries within a community. Fur- 
ther, the Federal Reserve Board would be em- 
powered to oversee the operation of the law 
and to make exceptions in it if certain re- 
quirements are an undue burden on credit 
transactions. However, attempts to block dis- 
closure by denying that an agency has made 
a report on an individual would be pro- 
hibited. 


MORE COOPERATION IN PERSIAN 
GULF 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968, in this Chamber I spoke of 
the critical situation in the Middle East— 
and particularly in the Persian Gulf 
which has arisen because of the prospec- 
tive withdrawal of the British from this 
area before 1971. At that time I stated 
that cooperation of the Trucial States, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia, in effect or in 
actuality would be a necessity if subver- 
sion or aggression were to be resisted. I 
also pointed out the vital interest of the 
United States in that area and the danger 
which a radical disturbance of current 
arrangements there would hold for us. 
I also expressed the pleasure which all 
interested parties felt in the announce- 
ment that two of the Trucial States, Abu 
Dadabi and Dubai, planned to join for- 
eign policy, defense, and citizenship. This 
seemed to be a substantial step in the 
right direction. 

Now has come the statement in this 
morning’s press that the seven Trucial 
States and the Sheikdoms of Qatar and 
Bahrain are planning a federation to 
control defense, foreign affairs, and cul- 
tural matters. Of course, this position 
assumes the irrevocable character of the 
British decision which is violently dis- 
puted in Great Britain itself and which 
just conceivably might be reversed. How- 
ever, planning must be carried on with 
the premise that British withdrawal, if 
anything, may even come before 1971. 

This is encouraging news indeed and I 
am sure that all of us hope that this con- 
federation will be implemented and that 
the work of creating a new structure to 
replace that of the British will be swiftly 
pursued. 

All the support which the United 
States can give should be offered to sup- 
port this confederation, 


HOPEFUL STEPS IN MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great happiness the news in this 
morning’s paper with the statement of 
Abba Eban that there finally seemed to 
be some movement toward discussions 
between the Arabs and Israelis under the 
auspices of Gunnar V. Jarring, the spe- 
cial representative of the United Nations. 

On February 12, I pointed out to the 
House the urgent need for compromise 
by the parties to the June 5 war if any 
meaningful negotiations were to be 
achieved. I emphasized the serious results 
that might flow from a return of Mr. 
Jarring to the United Nations with a re- 
port that his efforts had been fruitless 
and that the disputants were holding to 
radically divergent and unrealistic posi- 
tions. 

My recent visit to the Middle East and 
my discussions with political, business, 
and public opinion leaders there and also 
at the prior Ditchley House Conference 
in England led me to the conclusion that 
a failure to negotiate now would have 
serious consequences not only for the 
parties but for the United States. 

Therefore, the news that the extreme 
positions of the antagonists had been 
modified came as an encouraging and 
hopeful development. 

With the objections to the form of the 
prospective meeting removed, it seems 
quite probable that progress can now be 
made toward a discussion of the substan- 
tive matters in argument: refugees, firm 
boundaries and free passage of the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Although no real progress on the main 
issues can be claimed at this time, the 
fact is that the logjam blocking discus- 
sions has been broken and real move- 
ment is now possible toward a permanent 
arrangement that will provide a greater 
guarantee of permanent peace in that 
area. 

We must recognize, of course, that the 
obstacles to complete agreement on all 
subjects are very great. Nevertheless, the 
emphasis now can be put upon “bargain- 
ing in good faith” rather than upon a 
possible return to war to settle the mat- 
ters under dispute. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Washington, (D.C.) Post, Feb. 27, 

1968] 


Mupeast TALKS UNDER U.N. SEEN NEAR 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y., February 26.—A 
possible new initiative in Arab-Israeli peace 
discussions appeared to be opening today 
with the announcement that United Nations 
Special Representative Gunnar V. Jarring 
will return to New York briefly for consulta- 
tions. 

What seems likely is that Jarring has pro- 
posed a form of negotiations whereby Egypt, 
Jordan and Israel each would send delegates 
to meet in Cyprus under his chairmanship. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said 
today in Jerusalem that his government had 
agreed to “a form of negotiations” of a sort 
“which Arab governments have utilized in 
the past and which does not depart from 
precedent.” 

This was interpreted as a reference to the 
procedure employed in 1949 by Ralph Bunche 
now U.N. Under Secretary General, whereby 
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Israeli and Arab representatives met on the 
Island of Rhodes to conclude an armistice. 
Bunche often served as a “messenger” be- 
tween delegations. 

[President Nasser of Egypt was also under- 
stood to be ready to send representatives to 
such U.N. negotiations, the London Sunday 
Times reported from Cairo.] 

Any face-to-face meeting now would be a 
substantial concession on the part of the 
Arabs, who have declared that they would not 
talk directly with the Israelis. But a formula 
whereby Jarring would share the meetings 
might enable them to say they had not par- 
ticipated in direct negotiations. 

Similarly, the recognition of a U.N. role in 
peace talks would be a concession by Israel, 
which heretofore has insisted that it would 
discuss borders and troop withdrawal only 
in direct negotiations. 

A spokesman for Secretary General U Thant 
said Jarring was returning to the U.N. at 
Thant's request to consider “possible next 
steps and the prospect for entering upon a 
new stage in the discussions.” Jarring then 
will return to his headquarters in Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

Despite the limited tangible results so far 
from his frequent meetings in Jerusalem, 
Amman, and Cairo, diplomatic sources say 
that no party has wanted Jarring’s mission 
to end. Reports that Israel has termed the 
mission a failure have been denied by Israeli 
sources here. 

The Swedish diplomat arranged the release 
of 5000 Egyptian prisoners held by Israel, but 
his efforts to free 15 ships trapped in the 
Suez Canal collapsed after renewed fighting. 
Egypt ignored Israeli warnings in attempting 
to send a survey ship through part of the 
Canal, 

Jarring was in Amman today and will visit 
Jerusalem Tuesday. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
nuclear genie unloosed by the necessities 
of World War II holds both potential for 
our destruction and promise for our bet- 
terment. 

The peaceful uses of atomic energy are 
many and varied. 

We know today that nuclear-run elec- 
trical powerplants are feasible. Nuclear 
power may eventually desalt the waters 
of our oceans for irrigation and con- 
sumption. We know from the success of 
project “Gasbuggy” in New Mexico last 
year, that a nuclear explosion can be 
safely used in stimulating the production 
of natural gas. 

We feel as well that nuclear power can 
help us extract oil from shale in the 
enormously rich Green River Formation 
of Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 

We know too little of what lies ahead 
of us for the full development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

There is evidence, however, that ex- 
traction of the key ingredient of nuclear 
power—uranium—can be extremely haz- 
ardous to the health of miners. These are 
among the reasons why I today introduce 
a joint resolution to create a Federal 
Committee on Nuclear Safety and Peace- 
ful Development. 
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Envisioned in this resolution is a 15- 
member committee composed of a chair- 
man, two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, two Members of the Senate, 
the Secretaries of Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and six members of the general public 
who are specially qualified to consider 
and evaluate the technological, economic, 
and sociological impact of the atomic 
energy program. 

The Committee on Nuclear Safety and 
Peaceful Development will consider and 


assess: 

First. How best to accelerate projects 
involving safe and peaceful uses of atom- 
ic energy with emphasis on the use of 
nuclear detonations to retort oil from 
shale and stimulate the production of 
natural gas, 

Second. The health hazards encoun- 
tered by persons engaged in the mining of 
uranium and other radioactive elements, 
and how best to safeguard against such 


hazards, 

Third. Methods of effectively integrat- 
ing atomic energy into the general energy 
complex of the United States so that rea- 
sonable priorities may be determined, 


and 

Fourth. The impact of the subsidized 
atomic energy upon competitive indus- 
tries not subsidized. 

Whether nuclear power will continue 
to be simply an efficient means of mili- 
tary annihilation, or whether it will be 
allowed to better show the bright side of 
its Janus face and become the willing 
servant of industrial technology and 
economic expansion, will depend, to a 
great extent on actions taken by Con- 
gress. 

I believe that the creation of a Federal 
Committee on Nuclear Safety and Peace- 
ful Development would be one more 
means for us to not only understand, but 
to shape, the nuclear future of America 
and the free world. 


PROTECTION OF DEFENSE FACIL- 
ITIES AND CLASSIFIED INFORMA- 
TION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of recent decisions in the Federal courts 
have had the serious effect of undermin- 
ing the national effort to maintain the 
security of defense facilities, the secu- 
rity of classified information released to 
industry, and the security of vessels and 
waterfront facilities, against espionage, 
sabotage, and other subversive activity. 

The decisions, among others, to which 
I refer are United States against Eugene 
Frank Robel, decided December 11, 1967, 
in which the Supreme Court voided sec- 
tion 5(a)(1) (D) of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950 which made 
punishable employment of members of 
Communist-action organizations in de- 
fense facilities; Herbert Schneider 
against Willard Smith, Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, decided Jan- 
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uary 16, 1968, in which the Supreme 
Court declared that the President’s se- 
curity screening program which he ap- 
plied to vessels of the United States 
lacked specific congressional authoriza- 
tion under the provisions of the Magnu- 
son Act (50 U.S.C. 191 (b)); and the Feb- 
ruary 1968 decision of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Los Angeles in the case of 
Dexter C. Shoultz against Secretary of 
Defense, in which the Secretary was re- 
strained from suspending a secret clear- 
ance to classified information, on the 
ground that the procedures adopted were 
not authorized by the Congress. 

The latter decision particularly cast 
grave doubts upon significant and vital 
features of the industrial security pro- 
gram authorized by the President in 1960 
under Executive Order 10865, following 
the 1959 decision of the Supreme Court in 
Greene v. McElroy, 360 U.S. 474, which 
struck down in part provisions of the 
industrial security clearance review 
program established for some years 
prior thereto under regulations of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Greene case 
held that in the absence of congressional 
or Presidential action, the regulations of 
the Secretary of Defense were without 
sufficient support in law. The decision, 
however, made clear that the court did 
not decide then whether the President 
had inherent authority to create such a 
program or whether congressional action 
was necessary. While the House has ad- 
dressed itself to this problem in the past, 
no bill has been enacted into law to re- 
solve this ambiguity. 

Obviously these security programs are 
of the most vital importance to the se- 
curity of the United States. No one can 
deny that in this period of protracted 
conflict, forced upon us by aggressive ele- 
ments abroad, it would be the utmost 
folly to relax our precautions. Neverthe- 
less, our most vital installations and ef- 
forts are placed in serious jeopardy un- 
less Congress acts promptly to remedy 
the monstrous consequences threatened 
as a result of deficiencies revealed in the 
aforementioned and other related deci- 
sions of the courts. 

I have, accordingly, today introduced a 
bill in which I am joined by 24 Members 
of the majority party. The provisions of 
this bill will give express congressional 
sanction to the President to issue neces- 
sary regulations and to institute such 
safeguards as may be necessary to pro- 
tect sensitive defense facilities and clas- 
sified information, together with the pro- 
tection of vessels, ports, and waterfront 
facilities. This bill is, I believe, prepared 
with the most scrupulous attention to 
decisions of the courts and within the 
limits of the powers, and in response 
to the duties, imposed on us by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In light 
of the urgency of the situation. I assure 
the House that the committee of which 
I am chairman will promptly conduct 
hearings on this and related bills refer- 
red to us, with a view toward expediting 
action by the Congress. 


UNSEEN FINGERS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I received a sales letter advancing the 
merits of a piece of office equipment and 
suggesting a possible explanation for the 
outcome of a 20-year-old Texas election 
now famous in political history. The pos- 
sibility was offered that the unseen 
fingers of a bank of automatic type- 
writers composing thousands of cam- 
paign letters might have been the differ- 
ence at the ballot box. The lead para- 
graph from the above-cited letter reads 
as follows: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER Co., 
Chicago, Ill., February 15, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN M, ASHBROOK, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.O. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Twenty years ago this 
month a congressman from South Texas, 
named Lyndon B. Johnson, called me on the 
phone and ordered eight Auto-typists for an 
Office he was opening in Austin for his cam- 
paign for the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator. We got him off the 
eight Auto-typists and he sent out thousands 
of personal letters. For your information, he 
won the primary by 82 votes out of 2,000,000. 
If he had only bought seven Auto-typists, he 
might have lost. 


Now, from a sales angle this is a good 
opener. The pitch is in the political vein 
as it should be to one in an elective of- 
fice. Unfortunately, completely forgot- 
ten are the unseen fingers that manipu- 
lated the ballots in precinct 13 in Alice, 
Tex., thereby providing the winning mar- 
gin of 87 votes. 

To help correct a chapter of question- 
able history, I am forwarding this reply: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1968. 
Mr. OTTO SCHULZ, 
Auto-Typist, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Schurz: I received your letter 
of the 15th regarding the Auto-typist. Your 
concept of history is a bit erroneous. You 
indicate that Lyndon Johnson might have 
lost in 1948 except for Auto-typists. 

I would suggest that a more honest answer 
would be found in studying precisely what 
happened in that election. It was not the 
Auto-typists, but rather the cronies who 
counted the votes or in some cases destroyed 
the ballot boxes that accounted for the 
“landslide” of 87 votes. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Representative to Congress. 


THE PRESS, THE CONGRESS, AND 
THE PEOPLE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I stated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that the combination of the 
press, the Congress, and the people will 
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eventually be successful in obtaining 
justice and fair play for Otto Otepka, the 
State Department security evaluator. 
Two items from the Chicago Tribune of 
February 21 indicate that people in Illi- 
nois have not forgotten this 4-year 
struggle to make the State Department 
honest. One item, an account of a press 
conference with Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN, quotes this leading Republican fig- 
ure as saying that Illinois voters “are 
all hopped up about the Otto Otepka 
case.” The other item includes three let- 
ters to the Chicago Tribune from people 
who are evidently “hopped up” about the 
treatment accorded Otto Otepka and his 
two associates, Harry Hite and Ed Burk- 
hardt. 

I include the two items in the RECORD 
at this point: 

OTEPKA CASE STIRS VOTERS, DIRKSEN SAYS 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—[Illinois voters 
“are all hopped up about the Otto Otepka 
case,” Sen, Dirksen IR., II.] told a Capitol 
Hill press conference today. 

The minority leader had just returned from 
an extensive tour of Illinois during which he 
announced his intentions to seek reelection. 
He said he had been hesitant to speak to his 
constituents about the controversial case, 
since it still is under appeal. 

TELLS OF UNEASINESS 

He referred to Otepka, the former chief 
security officer for the state department who 
was fired after telling a Senate subcommittee 
the truth about lax security procedures, as 
he told of the “uneasiness” he found among 
voters, 

“People are uneasy about the ferment and 
they’re uneasy about the demonstrations,” 
said Dirksen, “They're all hopped up about 
Otto Otepka, and they don’t like the way the 
war in Viet Nam is going.” 

Otepka appealed the firing and was later 
reinstated with a cut in pay by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

TWO OTHERS EXILED 

During Dirksen’s trip thru Illinois it was 
revealed in The Chicago Tribune that two 
state department employes who had stood 
behind Otepka had been “exiled” to a con- 
demned office building and given no work 
in an apparent effort to get them to resign. 
Civil service regulations prevented their being 
fired without cause. 

After the public outcry triggered by the 
story, the two were reassigned and given new 
Offices, 


STATE DEPARTMENT PERSECUTIONS 


Park Roce, February 15.—May I thank the 
Chicago Tribune, and in particular Willard 
Edwards, for the full exposure of the Otto 
Otepka affair over the years. 

I have all the Senate hearings of the 
Otepka case [which almost takes up a small 
bookcase], and have read them all. The 
shabby treatment afforded this loyal Ameri- 
can and his associates has ted me. 
Upon reading about the horrible conditions 
under which Harry M. Hite and Edwin A. 
Burkhardt have had to exist in a condemned, 
rat-infested building since 1965, I became 
enraged when I saw a picture in today’s 
Tribune of Dean Rusk cozying up to the 
Russian ambassador. 

Yes, Dean Rusk and others continue to 
appease, do business with, dine with, and 
smile at our enemies, while loyal citizens 
whose only crime was being honest rot in 
condemned buildings and our boys are dying 
by droves in Viet Nam. Why? 

Mrs. BEA VON BOESELAGER. 

EAST PEORIA, ILL., February 18.—At long 
last justice is being done in relation to some 
of the men that have been persecuted along 
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with Otto Otepka for acting like real Ameri- 
cans in testifying about the protection of 
security risks in the state department. 

Mr. Otepka still hasn’t been dealt with 
justly after all of these years, but surely now 
the people will be concerned enough to keep 
after their congressmen to truly clear him. 
Bless Willard Edwards for bringing this out 
into the open, and Sen. John J. Williams and 
Rep. H. R. Gross for having it investigated. 
After reading the Sunday Tribune’s accounts 
of spies in and out of our country and the 
easy access they have to our atomic and nu- 
clear secrets, I think the entire state depart- 
ment and the CIA should be double-checked 
for loyalty. J. B. 

KENOSHA, Wis., February 16.—As is well 
known in these tense days of our existence, 
there are too few Americans—I mean, really, 
Americans. We are so blessed to have a truly 
American newspaper like the Tribune which 
brings to light the corruption and indecency 
around us. 

I refer specifically to the latest adminis- 
tration fiasco in the exile of the two truly 
American state department employes simply 
because they had the courage of their own 
convictions. How wonderful for those two 
men, Harry M. Hite and Edwin R. Burkhardt, 
and their families, that the Tribune brought 
to the public eye their unbelievable plight. 

Long may you wave. 

Mrs. N. E. JACOBSON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
brought to my colleagues’ attention an 
editorial in the Southwestern Miller out- 
lining some problems associated with the 
proposed international grains arrange- 
ment. As I noted at that time, these 
problems carry serious implications for 
our export trade in wheat and flour. 

The Southwestern Miller has now pub- 
lished a followup editorial which also 
merits our attention and concern, and I 
include it at this point in the RECORD: 


THREAT TO EXPORT SALES 


Two substantial trades in wheat con- 
summated in the world market in the last 
several days confirm the difficulties faced 
by the United States in its apparent inten- 
tion to adhere to the price minimums in the 
International Grains Arrangement for sales 
for clearance after July 1. As noted in these 
columns a week ago, the present American 
policy, as reflected in subsidy decisions of 
the Department of Agriculture which pre- 
vent exporters from making sales for ship- 
ment after June 30, is emerging as a serious 
problem for the wheat and flour trade, as 
well as for the government, in the transi- 
tion to the new I.G. A. In turn, the whole 
problem lends considerable strength to mem- 
bers of the trade who are questioning the ad- 
visability of the Senate giving its consent 
to ratification of the new arrangement. This 
is especially the case if it develops that the 
United States, alone among the world’s ex- 
porters, intends to comply with the I.G. A. 
price minimums while other sellers give only 
lip service and no practical heed to its pro- 
visions. 

Rather complete disregard of the pact’s 
minimum prices was evidenced in two sales 
that France, one of the signatory exporting 
members, made last week for shipment after 
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July 1, the proposed effective date of the 
I. G. A. In one transaction, France sold 500,- 
000 long tons of wheat to Communist China 
for shipment through August at prices with- 
in a range of $1.18%-1.19% per bushel, 
f.o.b. French ports, or drastically below the 
minimum equivalent for French wheat, 
France also sold 20,000 tons to Norway for 
June, July and August shipment at $53.90 
a metric ton, c.i.f. Oslo and Bergen, which 
was equal to 81.46% a bushel, against the 
French minimum on such sales of $1.6834. 
It is indicated that if American exporters 
had been able to offer on the Norwegian 
transaction, the U.S. soft red winter price 
would have been $64.80 a ton, c.i.f. Oslo, or 
well above the level of the French contract. 
The computed American price assumes no 
subsidy or certificate cost, even though De- 
partment of Agriculture has said it will im- 
pose a certificate charge on American wheat 
exports after July 1 to raise net export prices 
to the I.G.A. minimums. 

The French sales, along with continued 
offerings of Canadian Manitobas into Europe 
for post-July 1 shipment at prices five cents 
a bushel below that country’s minimum in 
the I.G. A., make a shambles of the pact 
provision that “each member country when 
exporting wheat undertakes to do so at prices 
consistent with the price range.” Without 
a decision soon that will allow United States 
Offerings at competitive levels in world 
markets for shipment beyond June 30, the 
non-competitive stance of this country may 
ee a serious threat to American export 

es. 


A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to establish a 
Federal Department of Health. This 
measure will provide a basis for other ex- 
tensive changes in our national commit- 
ment to improved medical care which I 
shall propose in the present session. 

There are many areas of legitimate, 
even grievious, concern about the Na- 
tion’s health care system. I have been 
studying these problems for many 
months, with the help of some of the 
country’s most distinguished doctors, 
medical educators, and health specialists. 
There are many ways to approach these 
complex issues and several alternative 
points at which legislation might con- 
front them. 

I have chosen to begin with the orga- 
nization of Government itself. I am con- 
vinced that function follows form when 
it comes to making drastic changes of 
priorities within the executive branch. 
We can argue, we can demonstrate, we 
can sometimes even convince the execu- 
tive branch that new emphases are 
needed, that perspectives are distorted 
and that our present efforts are out of 
balance. But unless we prescribe a change 
in organization which will force new 
thinking we will continue to be restrained 
by the old. 

What we must do, I believe, with our 
Federal efforts in the medical care field 
is to rebuild from a different kind of or- 
ganization to essentially revised goals. 
Instead of funnelling billions of dollars 
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of Federal funds into medical research, 
we must seek a new balance of support 
for medical care services and proper as- 
sistance for medical research. Only by 
an increased devotion to better medical 
care, for example, can we reduce our dis- 
graceful infant mortality, now 18th 
among major nations, behind such coun- 
tries as Czechoslovakia and Taiwan. 

To those who would reply that new 
programs alone, without reorganization, 
will suffice, I offer the example given by 
Roger Hilsman in “To Move a Nation” 
when he discusses the influence of gov- 
ernmental form on policy: 

Theodore Roosevelt tried to establish con- 
versation“ of natural resources as national 
policy in place of the older, homesteading“ 
policy of creating incentives for clearing 
the forests and peopling the land. The old 
organizational arrangements provided easy 
channels for lumbering and other exploita- 
tive interests to express their preferences 
and almost none for “conservationist” inter- 
ests to express theirs. There were almost no 
mechanisms for gathering the kind of in- 
formation that would permit governmental 
decisions to conserve rather than exploit. 
The result was that President Roosevelt could 
not really change from a policy of encourag- 
ing “homesteading” to a policy of encourag- 
ing “conservation” unless he changed the 
organization dealing with the problem. 


If we are to strike a new balance be- 
tween medical care and medical research 
support we need a department of Gov- 
ernment which is committed to medical 
care. This we do not have. If we want 
information about how to approach 
higher health standards for the com- 
munity, especially the community of the 
poor, the young and the aged, we need 
a department of Government responsive 
to these health problems and their anal- 
ysis and solution. This we lack also. 

The Department of Health I propose 
will make medical care, under an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, a responsibility 
equal to medical research, public health, 
training and administration, each of 
which areas will also constitute a similar 
major division of the Department. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this proposal, 
together with the other health care rec- 
ommendations I will make soon, will be 
considered with the urgency they deserve. 

As I said in my December meeting 
which brought prominent medical] lead- 
ers to Washington to discuss our health 
care system: 

These matters will not await the end of a 
war, the beginning of a Congress, the results 
of an election or any other irrelevant event. 
They demand Presidential and Congressional 
action now. They ery out for direction from 
an enlightened medical community. They 
seek a response in public opinion which, 
when informed, will not tolerate these con- 
ditions. These problems crave, finally, lead- 
ership which only the Federal Government 
can provide. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kyros, for Tuesday, February 27, 
1968, on account of official business. 

Mr. KLEPPE (at the request of Mr. 
Geratp R. Forn), for today and tomor- 
row, on account of a death. 

Mr. McCuttocs (at the request of Mr. 
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GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of National Advisory Committee on Civil 
Disorders. 

Mr. Corman, for February 27 and 28, on 
account of official business to attend 
meeting of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to the 
following Member (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona) to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter: 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 27. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. CoHELAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mamon (at the request of Mr. 
Tunney) to revise and extend remarks 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
today. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington (at the 
request of Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey) 
to extend their remarks following Mr. 
Rew of New York during consideration 
of H.R. 11308. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DERWwINSKI in three instances. 

. Wyatt in two instances. 

. SCHERLE in two instances. 
HALPERN. 

WHALEN in three instances. 
ROTH, 

BUCHANAN. 

TAFT. 

. ScorTT in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 


Mr. CAHILL. 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 


Mr. McCrory in three instances. 

Mr. WAMPLER. 

Mr. GuRNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tunney) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dapparro in five instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. RESNICK in two instances. 

Mr. ULLMAN in five instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

My. JoEetson in three instances. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Rartck in three instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. GoxzaL RZ in three instances. 
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Mr. Morris of New Mexico in two 
instances. 

Mr. HowanrD in three instances. 

Mr. OLSEN. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Mr. SISK. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. ONRILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. CoHELAN in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. STEPHENS in four instances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 

Mr. FRIEDEL in three instances. 

Mr. Puctnsk1 in five instances. 

Mr. Houirretp in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Dices. 

Mr. TUNNEY. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1563. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations), transmitting a notification of 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
certain facilities projects proposed to be un- 
dertaken for the Air National Guard, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1) 
and to the authority delegated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1564. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations), transmitting a notification of 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
certain additional facilities projects to be 
undertaken by the Army National Guard, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1) and to the authority delegated by 
the Secretary of Defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1565. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1566. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need for improved controls in military 
departments to insure reimbursement for 
services provided to nonmilitary and quasi- 
military activities, Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1567. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting a report for 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 88- 
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454; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

1568. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application by the Salmon River Canal Co., 
Ltd., of Hollister, Idaho, for a loan, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 70 Stat. 1044, as 
amended, 71 Stat. 48; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. S.J. Res. 123. 
Joint resolution to approve long-term con- 
tracts for delivery of water from Navajo 
Reseryoir in the State of New Mexico, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1106). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R. 13058. A bill 
to repeal certain acts relating to containers 
for fruits and vegetables, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept, No. 1107). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 14910. A bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to give the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission authority to prescribe reg- 
ulations for the manufacture, import, sale, 
shipment, or use of devices which cause 
harmful interference to radio reception 
(Rept. No, 1108). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, S.375. An act to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
with respect to obscene or harassing tele- 
phone calls in interstate or foreign com- 
merce; with amendment (Rept. No. 1109). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1070. Resolution providing 
for travel by members of the Committee on 
Agriculture; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1112) . Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1074. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 15414, a bill to continue 
the existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions relating 
to payments of estimated tax by corporations 
(Rept. No. 1113). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 15398. A bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen and 
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with amendment 

(Rept. No. 1114). Referred to the Committee 

sa the Whole House on the State of the 
on. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 126. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Antonio Julio Sanchez (Rept. No. 1110). 
F 

use. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S, 2318. An act for the relief of Kelley 
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Michelle Auerbach (Rept. No, 1111). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 15599. A bill to enable potato growers 
to finance a nationally coordinated research 
and promotion program to improve their 
competitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for potatoes by increasing consumer ac- 
ceptance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of pota- 
toes and potato products that are made avall- 
able to the consumer; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 15600. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Architecture and Planning for the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 15601. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 15602. A bill to provide flexible in- 
terest rates for mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 15603. A bill to amend and extend the 
feed grain program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, NATCHER: 

H.R. 15604. A bill to provide for an equi- 
table sharing of the U.S. market by electronic 
articles of domestic and of foreign origin; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 15605. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions of 
a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or blind- 
ness); to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 15606. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of 
major general for the Chief of the Dental 
Service of the Air Force; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R, 15607. A bill to enable potato growers 
to finance a nationally coordinated research 
and promotion program to improve their 
competitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for potatoes by increasing consumer 
acceptance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of potatoes 
and potato products that are made available 
to the consumer; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 15608. A bill to amend the act of 
October 8, 1965; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15609. A bill to amend sections 501 
and 504 of title 18, United States Code, so 
as to strengthen the law relating to the 
counterfeiting of postage meter stamps or 
other improper uses of the metered mail 
system; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 15610. A bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to ex- 
tend its protection to postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 15611. A bill to regulate interstate 
commerce by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide for the 
inspection of facilities used in the harvest- 
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ing and processing of fish and fishery prod- 
ucts for commercial purposes, for the inspec- 
tion of fish and fishery products, and for co- 
operation with the States in the regulation 
of intrastate commerce with respect to State 
fish inspection programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 15612. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to specifically provide for 
the guarantee of loans made to veterans to 
purchase dwellings in multifamily structures 
which are owned cooperatively or are condo- 
miniums; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 15613. A bill to grant taxpayers an 
optional procedure for the disposition of 
small claims in the Tax Court, and to in- 
crease the compensation of Tax Court com- 
missioners; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 15614. A bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Health; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 15615. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 15616. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased sub- 
sistence allowance rates for veterans pursu- 
ing courses in vocational rehabilitation; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 15617. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for additional 
compensation for veterans who have suffered 
the loss or loss of use of a lung; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 16618. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 15619. A bill to revise and extend sec- 
tion 317(a) of the Public Health Service Act 
to assure the continuation of various immu- 
nization programs authorized thereunder, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FALLON (for himself, Mr. 
Garmatz, Mr. FRIEDEL, and Mr. 
MACHEN) : 

H.R. 15620. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


By Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. HALEY, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr, Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. WAG- 
GONNER, Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, 
Mr. Waris, Mrs, Minx, and Mr. 
WYDLER) : 

H.R. 15621. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1958 with respect to control 
and eradication of obnoxious aquatic plants; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 15622. A bill to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 15623. A bill to assist in the protec- 
tion of the consumer by enabling him, under 
certain conditions, to rescind the retail sale 
of goods or services when the sale is entered 
into at a place other than the address of the 
seller; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. Bar- 
RETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr. MINIsH, Mr. Hanna, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. REES, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Kartu, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado): 

H.R. 15624. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
ST GERMAIN, Mr, GONZALEZ, Mr. MIN- 
ISH, Mr. HANNA, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. KARTH, and 
Mr. PEPPER): 

H.R. 15625. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide for a national pro- 
gram to improve the availability of neces- 
sary insurance protection for residential and 
business properties against fire, crime, and 
other perils, through the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal and State Governments and 
the private property insurance industry, to 
authorize Federal reinsurance with appro- 
priate loss-sharing by the States against in- 
surance losses resulting from riots and other 
civil commotion, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIS (for himself, Mr, ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. Assitr, Mr. ASHMORE, 
Mr. Boccs, Mr. BURLESON, Mr. CoL- 
MER, Mr. Dorn, Mr. Epwarps of 
Louisiana, Mr. Everett, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. FISHER, Mr. Gerrys, Mr. HEBERT, 
Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. IcHoRD, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. MCMILLAN, 
Mr. Pass Max, Mr. Poace, Mr. POOL, 
Mr. Rarick, Mr. Rivers, Mr. Tuck, 
and Mr. WaGGONNER) : 

H.R. 15626. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the Federal Government to deny employ- 
ment in defense facilities to certain indi- 
viduals, to protect classified information re- 
leased to U.S. industry, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
BincHam, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Rees, and Mr. REUSS) : 

H.R. 15627. A bill to enable consumers to 
protect themselves against erroneous or ma- 
licious credit information; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 15628. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for disciplinary ac- 
tion against employees in the postal field 
service who assault other employees in such 
service in the performance of official duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 15629. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 15630. A bill to strengthen the inter- 
mal security of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 15631. A bill to enable potato grow- 
ers to finance a nationally coordinated re- 
search and promotion program to improve 
their competitive position and expand their 
markets for potatoes by increasing consumer 
acceptance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of pota- 
toes and potato products, that are made 
available to the consumer; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.J. Res. 1131, Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, 
as Family Reunion Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.J. Res. 1132. Joint resolution proposing 
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an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to employment of 
subversives in defense facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 1133. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period June 2 
through June 8, 1968, as School Bus Safety 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.J. Res. 1134. Joint resolution creating a 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Safety and 
Peaceful Development to review and reevalu- 
ate existing civilian nuclear programs of the 
United States, and private industry; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.J. Res. 1135. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in May of each year 
as National Fire Service Recognition Day, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 1136. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOLEY (for himself, Mr. AB- 
BITT, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
Denney, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. DOWNING, 
Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. Ever- 
ETT, Mr. FISHER, Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. 
GATHINGS, Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton, Mr. HÉBERT, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
SANDMAN, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. SLACK, 
Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, Mr. VANIK, and Mr. WAMPLER) : 

H. Con. Res. 659. Concurrent resolution to 
require France to pay its World War I debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. Wyman, Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Mr, CARTER, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. Hanna, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. Pottock, Mr. Porr, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Watts, and 
Mr. GOODELL) : 

H. Con. Res. 660. Concurrent resolution 
creating the Joint Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Program Analysis and Evaluation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
TON of California, Mr. Zwacu, Mr. 
QUIE, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. CowGEr, 
Mr. KuprerMAN, Mr. LUKENS, Mr. 
Escu, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. Perris, and Mr. COLLIER) : 

H. Con. Res. 661. Concurrent resolution 
creating the Joint Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Program Analysis and Evaluation; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. Morton, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. REINECKE, Mr, KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. McDonatp of 
Michigan, Mr. Rospison, Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS, Mr. Bray, Mr. DENNEY, and 
Mr. Stuckey): 

H. Con. Res. 662. Concurrent resolution 
creating the Joint Select Committee on Goy- 
ernment Program Analysis and Evaluation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By ST. ONGE (for himself, Mr. KEITH, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. STANTON, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Pennsylvania, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. REES, Mr. 
RotH, Mr. Rurrg, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Wic- 
GINS) : 

H. Con. Res. 663. Concurrent resolution 
creating the Joint Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Program Analysis and Evaluation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 1075. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
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respect to U.S. ratification of the Conven- 
tions of Genocide, Abolition of Forced Labor, 
Political Rights of Women, and Freedom of 
Association; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 15632. A bill for the relief of Wynn W. 

Scott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 15633. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 

Beas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 15634. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
M. Perez-Abreu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 15635. A bill for the relief of Michael 
James Meara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15636. A bill for the relief of Chee Mon 
Lau; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 15637, A bill for the relief of Gong-ren 

Sung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 15638. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Lujan Adelina Morales; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 15639. A bill for the relief of LaSalle 
National Bank as trustee under trust No. 
34471; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 15640, A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantine Schinakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15641. A bill for the relief of Perikles 
and Petroulo Tzavaras; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 15642. A bill for the relief of Olimpia 
Da Silva Elias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15643. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Josephine Di Guida, Sister Louise Gargione, 
Sister Angelina Mele, and Sister Rose Ric- 
ciardelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 15644. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Cavada Guzman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15645. A bill for the relief of 
Lherisson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15646. A bill for the relief of Teruko 
Morino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 15647. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Tola; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


249, By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to Federal 
expenditures in congressional districts; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

250. Also, petition of New York State Asso- 
ciation of City Councils, Buffalo, N.Y., rela- 
tive to a national commitment to assist 
cities with problems of air pollution, urban 
renewal, and housing; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

251. Also, petition of Frank S. Robinson, 
Flushing, N-Y., relative to issuance of a post- 
age stamp commemorating the career and 
public services.of John Caldwell Calhoun; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Good Man—Indiana State Senator 
Leonard Opperman—Steps Down 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that many of my 
constituents and I heard recently of the 
decision of Indiana State Senator Leon- 
ard Opperman, of South Bend, Ind., not 
to run for reelection this year. We were 
justly proud of the capable and effective 
manner in which Senator Opperman rep- 
resented the best interests of all Hoosiers 
in the Indiana General Assembly. 

Senator Opperman is a young man 
but of considerable wisdom; he is a busi- 
nessman devoted to helping labor and 
management; he has an academic back- 
ground in political science combined 
with the skills of a practicing politician 
and legislator. 

Senator Opperman indicated that his 
departure from elective office might only 
be temporary while he seeks a degree at 
the University of Notre Dame Law 
School. Many of us share his hope that 
he will again be making an active con- 
tribution to politics and government. 

At this point in the Recor I wish to 
include an editorial commending Sena- 
tor Opperman from the February 18, 
1968, edition of the South Bend, Ind., 
Tribune as well as a perceptive article 
written by Senator Opperman and enti- 
tled “Aid for the States: Is Revenue 
Sharing the Answer?” which appeared in 
the January 1968 issue of the Review of 
Politics which is published at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame: 

[From the South Bend Tribune, 
Feb. 18, 1968] 
Goop Man Steps DOWN 

In a perceptive article on state govern- 
ment which he wrote for the current issue 
of “The Review of Politics,” Indiana State 
Sen, Leonard Opperman had this to say about 
Indiana’s General Assembly: “The legisla- 
ture is inexperienced ... Because of low status 
and low pay approximately half of the state 
legislature turns over after each 61-day bien- 
nial legislative session. Only the lobbyists 
are around long enough to know where are 
the levers of power. Everyone else is involved 
in on-the-job training.” 

Sen. Opperman was not writing about him- 
self, He had passed through apprenticeship 
and was a journeyman state legislator—one 
of the best informed and most effective men 
in either house of the General Assembly. 

Sen. Opperman has decided not to stand 
for re-election, and St. Joseph County—and 
the next Assembly—will be the poorer for 
that decision. 

Sen. Opperman served in the state legisla- 
ture for six years, one term in the House and 
one in the Senate. He knows where the levers 
of power are. He has the integrity to use 
them for the benefit of his constituents and 
for the greater good of the state of Indiana. 

His decision to retire from the legislative 
forum was based on the fact that he is cur- 
rently attending Notre Dame Law School. 
But that is undoubtedly less than the whole 
reason. 


Only he knows to what extent the very 
problems he cited in the passage above— 
low status, low pay for legislators—contrib- 
uted to his decision. 

If they were not of prime importance in 
his choice, he is correct in assigning them 
as major causes for the heavy turnover in 
the Indiana General Assembly. 

The answer is something more complicated 
than just raising pay and hiring a public 
relations firm to work on the “image” of the 
legislature. The real answer must go to the 
heart of the problem, which is Indiana's out- 
moded constitution. 

Legislators should be better paid. They also 
should hold regular sessions annually, rather 
than biennially. The Assembly should have 
more power and more independence from the 
executive branch of state government than 
the present constitution permits. 

As for Sen. Opperman, we thank him for 
having invested his time and talents in state 
government over the last half-dozen years. 
He expressed a hope that “one day I will 
again be in a position to make a further con- 
tribution” to politics and government. 

We hope so, too. 


From Review of Politics, January 1968] 


AD For THE STATES: Is REVENUE SHARING THE 
ANSWER? 
(By Leonard Opperman) 

The latest plan making its appearance on 
the American public scene as a solution to 
the problems of “big government” and the 
decline of state government in our federal 
system is that of revenue sharing between 
the federal government and the states. This 
proposal has met with a wide and uncritical 
acceptance by state legislators, members of 
Congress, and the public. A Gallup Poll taken 
on January 1, 1967, indicated that seventy 
percent of the American public favored the 
idea of revenue sharing? The sponsors of 
revenue sharing regard it as a means of re- 
vitalizing state governments; yet, an exam- 
ination of this new plan of distributing state 
aid suggests that its results may be quite 
different from what its proponents expect. 
Most likely, revenue sharing will weaken the 
self-governing capacities of our states rather 
than strengthen them. This undesirable con- 
sequence may follow because revenue shar- 
ing would encourage those interests presently 
controlling most state governments to in- 
crease their activities. The point simply 
stated is that revenue sharing will not make 
reform of state governments any easier. 

Walter W. Heller, formerly the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisors, is gen- 
erally credited with originating the idea of 
revenue sharing. While several variations of 
revenue-sharing plans exist, the most fre- 
quently discussed plan involves taking a por- 
tion of the total revenues produced by fed- 
eral income taxes and returning it to the 
states without imposing specific spending 
guidelines. It is assumed that the money re- 
ceived by the states would be used to promote 
state and local programs of general welfare 
for their citizens. 

In the short period since revenue-sharing 
plans have been seriously discussed it is in- 
teresting to note how the original Heller plan 
has been modified and appropriated by the 
Republican Party and how it has become 
that party’s answer to the political and ad- 


Norman C. Miller, “Building An Issue,” 
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2E. R. Dale, Jr., “Subsidizing the States; 
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New Dimensions of Political Economy (Cam- 
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ministrative problems of “big government.” 
When Heller first outlined his plan of reve- 
nue sharing, he did so against a background 
of anticipated budget surpluses coming from 
rising national income. So far these surpluses 
have not materialized because of the increas- 
ing national commitmi at in Vietnam. In 
1964, Heller argued that revenue sharing 
would not replace existing federal categori- 
cal grant programs but would supplement 
them—be regarded as an additional form of 
federal aid for use by the states as they saw 
fit. Fearing that the anticipated surpluses 
might be dissipated through tax reductions 
or used for schemes not in the public in- 
terest, Heller felt that his revenue-sharing 
plan would strengthen state governments 
and assure that the surpluses would be used 
for socially desirable public purposes. He was 
concerned also about the need for maintain- 
ing economic growth through fiscal policy 
and believed that revenue sharing was a 
promising device for achieving that end. 

In 1967, however, present advocates of 
revenue sharing have significantly departed 
from Heller’s original conception. Today, 
revenue sharing has come to mean an end to 
federal categorical grant programs and their 
replacement by block grants to states with- 
out specific spending guidelines. None of the 
major proponents of revenue sharing give so 
much as lip service to Heller’s original as- 
sumption of budget surpluses or to his con- 
viction that revenue sharing should supple- 
ment categorical grant programs. 

Perhaps the best way to understand cur- 
rent thinking about revenue sharing is to 
examine the statements of Congressman 
Melvin R. Laird (R. Wisconsin), a leading 
proponent of revenue sharing.“ Laird argues 
that many social and economic problems of 
state and local governments currently re- 
quiring federal assistance might be solved 
at the state and local levels if adequate 
funds were available. High federal taxes have 
made it virtually impossible for state and lo- 
cal governments to increase their own tax 
revenues to a point where they can deal ef- 
fectively with all of their own problems. 
Thus, Laird argues, only a lack of funds pre- 
vents the states and localities from meeting 
their own needs and this lack of funds has 
resulted in a clamor for forms of federal as- 
sistance from Washington. Yet, Washington 
is distant and offers of help are usually ac- 
companied by controls and guidelines ad- 
ministered by remote bureaucrats not 
mindful of local situations who appear deter- 
mined to impose national solutions to prob- 
lems which really require local ones. Further- 
more, the multiplicity of federal programs 
has led to inadequate federal funding of most 
of them so that state and local requests for 
funds far outstrip the capacity of the federal 
government to provide. Underfinanced fed- 
eral programs do little more than recognize 
the existence of problems which they pur- 
port to resolve. The very existence of these 
underfinanced federal programs has led 
states to misapply their own limited re- 
sources by encouraging otherwise low prior- 
ity programs simply because of the availa- 
bility of some matching federal help. Laird 
believes that all of this assumed misdirection 
will end when revenue sharing is adopted. 
He insists that the state governments have 
the will to attempt solutions of their own 
problems. He insists that state governments 
can better determine the proper allocation of 
available funds, that the device of revenue 
sharing will eliminate the need for much 
existing federal intervention in state affairs, 


Melvin R. Laird, Congressional Record, 
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and that the viability of the states in our 
federal system will be assured through the 
adoption of revenue sharing. 

To be sure, the mechanics of revenue shar- 
ing have not yet been fully developed, and 
Laird is open-minded about requiring states 
as initial recipients of block grants to pass 
on a certain amount to their political sub- 
divisions. He believes desirable the establish- 
ment of a national distribution formula 
which would take into account each state’s 
willingness to tax itself. Under such a for- 
mula any state reducing its own taxes would 
receive less from the federal government 
than a state that maintained or increased 
its own taxes. The major innovation of the 
Laird scheme and the one most attractive 
to Republicans in Congress is abandonment 
of existing federal grant programs. Each state 
would determine for itself whether to con- 
tinue, abolish, or change the emphasis of 
existing federal grant programs. 

In a recent issue of the New Republic Leon 
H. Keyserling criticized the concept of reve- 
nue sharing from an economist’s point of 
vlew.“ Keyserling contended that Heller’s 
original idea of revenue sharing was bad 
Keynesian economics; it would destroy the 
flexibility required for proper management 
of the economy. More important, Keyserling 
argued that the real issue ought to be not 
the mechanics of distributing federal funds 
but rather how they were to be allocated. 
Allocation involves the determination of pri- 
orities in terms of the national interest and 
decisions of this kind should be left to the 
federal government and not undertaken at 
state or local levels. In Keyserling’s view the 
national government is better able to resist 
pressures to spend for the wrong purposes 
than the state or local governments. 

Revenue sharing appears attractive be- 
cause it seems to provide a simple answer to 
the pressing fiscal problems of state and local 
governments, Yet, as one who has participated 
in state government for a number of years, 
the present author has several strong reser- 
vations about revenue-sharing plans. These 
reservations are not speculative or philo- 
sophical; they arise from his experiences 
with state government in Indiana, and what 
holds for Indiana in large part may be true 
for the other states. As a matter of fact, the 
basic assumptions of the revenue sharers 
simply do not make sense in the light of 
Indiana’s recent experience. For example, 
take the argument that the states could 
solve their own social and economic prob- 
lems if only they had the financial resources 
to do so. In January, 1967, the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly convened with an anticipated 
budget surplus estimated between $80,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000 for the next biennium. 
Various public and special interests pressed 
for a share of the surplus. Especially vocal 
were the public universities, proponents of 
mental health, and the public schools. Equal- 
ly insistent were the advocates of “property 
tax relief’ who pressed for a share of the 
state surplus to relieve overburdened home- 
owners. Now, the extent to which Indiana 
homeowners are actually overburdened is 
disputable. According to one well-regarded 
study of property taxation in Indiana, the 
Indiana property taxes have maintained ap- 
proximately the same ratio to personal in- 
come for the past twenty years.“ The total 
individual tax burden in Indiana (income, 
sales and property) combined to place the 
state at about midpoint in any ranked com- 
parison with other states, In view of this 
fact the Indiana’s legislature’s disposition of 
its surplus is suggestive of what other states 
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might do with an anticipated bonanza of 
unrestrictive funds from the federal govern- 
ment. Over $80,000,000 of the surplus was 
sent back to local units of government as a 
“property tax relief fund.” This money was 
intended to replace taxpayer money with 
state money and thereby reduce individual 
Hoosier homeowners’ tax bills. 

In 1967, with the possible exception of a 
modest effort at pollution control, no sig- 
nificant new programs were begun by the 
state. Long-neglected problems in correc- 
tion, care for the mentally retarded, highway 
construction, regional university campus de- 
velopment, and public welfare continued to 
be ignored even though the largest sur- 
plus in the state’s history was available for 
public use. Money was not lacking, but the 
will to spend it for socially desirable purposes 
was. 


If the experience of the 1967 Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly has any meaning it is that ne- 
glect of state and local responsibilities is not 
always a lack of money as is so frequently 
assumed by the proponents of revenue shar- 
ing. More important than lack of money is 
the absence of a commitment to government. 
Returning money for property tax relief poses 
genuine problems of equity for nonproperty 
owners who pay state taxes but receive no 
benefit from this type of relief. Furthermore, 
distributing a surplus back to the local units 
so that property taxes can be reduced directly 
contradicts the idea that government should 
solve public problems with public funds and 
should refund tax moneys only after the 
needs of the people have been met. Indiana 
has not progressed to a point where it can, 
in effect, reduce taxes by $80,000,000 and con- 
tinue to meet its responsibilities. Medicaid, a 
program which would haye helped welfare 
recipients and also would have lowered 
county taxes by shifting part of the cost of 
caring for the medically indigent to the state 
and federal governments was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Roger D. Branigin because the pro- 
gram would cost an estimated $6,000,000. 
Other examples of neglect of important pub- 
lic needs like the establishment of a second 
state medical school could be cited. The ab- 
sence of a will to use public funds to per- 
form vital services that cannot be performed 
by individuals or private groups is virtually 
endemic in the legislative and executive 
branches of the government of the State of 
Indiana. 

Why do we find such a lack of commit- 
ment to positive government? The answer to 
this question is complex but a few factors can 
be noted. First, in Indiana the state constitu- 
tion requires a relatively high turnover of 
elected public officials. Consequently, Indi- 
ana’s elected public officials never develop 
sufficient experience or expertise to perform 
their job well. For example, the governor 
is limited to a four-year term and can only 
succeed himself after a four-year interval; 
only one governor in Indiana’s history has 
been elected to a second term! The legislature 
is inexperienced. While it is not hampered by 
a constitutional limitation on succession in 
Office, because of low status and low pay ap- 
proximately half of the state legislature turns 
over each sixty-one-day biennial legislative 
session, Only the lobbyists are around long 
enough to know where are the levers of pow- 
er. Everyone else is involved in on-the-job 
training 


Second, the press in Indiana does not per- 
form the watchdog function which, at times, 
acts as an important check on actions of the 
federal government. No writers of statewide 
repute cover the legislative sessions. Few 
papers even send reporters to cover the legis- 
lature or state government; most papers 
rely on wire services. AS a consequence 
the lobbying activities of private interest 
groups are rarely subjected to public scrutiny. 
The always inexperienced legislators are un- 
restrained by public awareness of their ac- 
tions and come to think that submission to 
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private interests is legitimate. To be sure, 
some legislators and participants in state 
government are totally dedicated to the pub- 
lic interest, but their numbers and influence 
are small. 

Third, reapportionment which many had 
regarded as a way of revitalizing state gov- 
ernments has not yet demonstrated its value 
in Indiana. An increase in urban representa- 
tion has not led to greater concern for urban 
problems because the new urban representa- 
tives themselves have conflicting views about 
the nature of those problems and about ap- 
proaches to their solution. In Indiana, what 
seems to be emerging is a coalition of rural 
and suburban legislators sharing a common 
antipathy toward the city and the city’s poor. 
Whether this new coalition will develop more 
concern for urban problems than did the 
formerly rural-dominated legislatures is a 
moot question. 

. „ . . * 


The realities of state government in In- 
diana suggest that revenue sharing with the 
federal government would not even approxi- 
mate the goals expected by its proponents. 
Unless stringent guidelines accompany block 
grants, the funds received would probably be 
used to reduce taxes or to further special- 
interest programs of doubtful public benefit, 
The main weakness of such plans is an over- 
estimation of the states capacity for self- 
government. Revenue sharing assumes that 
states will act to meet public responsibilities 
if given the funds. It also assumes that the 
states“ taxable resources have been pre- 
empted by existing high federal taxes. Neither 
of these assumptions are true in Indiana. 
Unfortunately, state government in Indiana 
and elsewhere has not shown by performance 
any real capacity for resolving the explosive 
social problems of our time. 

In Indiana while reform is not impossible, 
it is difficult. The limited attention of state 
government is largely taken up by lobbyists 
representing important interests. Underpaid 
public servants are no match for their highly 
paid counterparts in regulated industries. 
Because of the constitutional limitations up- 
on gubernatorial succession in Indiana, con- 
tinuity and expertise do not exist together in 
state government, and the vested interests 
are generally satisfied with maintaining 
things as they are. But no less an important 
impediment to reform is public apathy. 
Hoosiers do not appear especially dissatisfied 
with the status quo. The inevitable grumbles 
that one reads in “letters to the editor” col- 
umns in newspapers are about the outer 
limits of public dissatisfaction. This is the 
reality that one sees from the perspective 
of a state capitol, this is the reality that 
revenue sharing proposes to alter. Against a 
background of this kind of reality what then 
are the chances that revenue sharing can “re- 
vitalize” our federal system? They are not 
very promising. 

However, even more important than the ef- 
fect of revenue-sharing schemes upon the 
prospects for reforming individual state gov- 
ernments is the effect that implementation 
of such schemes might have upon our fed- 
eral system as a whole. Implementation of 
revenue sharing could lead to a situation in 
the United States where, insofar as develop- 
ment and implementation of domestic pro- 
grams are concerned, this nation will become 
fifty separate states, not one country. In- 
stead of developing domestic programs con- 
sistent with national interests, priority for 
establishing domestic programs would be left 
to governmental units which to the present 
have demonstrated neither will nor capacity 
to act. 

The future development of state govern- 
ment as well as our federal system will turn 
upon the appearance of a will and capacity 
in the states to meet their responsibilities. 
But at the present time revenue sharing may 
do no more than make needed reforms more 
difficult. Revenue sharing will reward those 
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persons and interests already laboring so 
diligently to keep state governments weak. 
The addition of federal funds will make “in- 
fluence” a prize well worth seeking. Revita- 
lization of the states must come before rev- 
enue sharing. The consequences of abandon- 
ing existing federal grant programs, especially 
those designed for the urban poor nonwhites, 
are unthinkable. Until reform of state gov- 
ernment is a fact Americans should be ex- 
tremely cautious about providing federal 
funds to states without adequate safeguards 
for their proper expenditure. 


“Untouchables” Unbearable 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion being asked by every patriotic 
American is, What are we going to do 
in Vietnam?” 

The answers are varied and most in- 
teresting. 

But how do we—who just over 20 years 
ago brought peace to a world by freeing 
it from tyranny—find our young men 
being killed by Communists while some 
businessmen trade with the enemy? 

It is not hard to uncover the answer— 
and more and more—frustrated mothers 
and dads are searching for answers. 

The same untouchables that prepared 
the stage for Korea, South Vietnam, and 
a hundred other no-win wars that we 
are being led to believe cannot be won, 
remain in positions of decisionmaking. 

Untouchables unbearable, but as of yet 
still untouchable. Mothers and dads need 
but a few more answers and when fully 
awakened, the untouchables will become 
touchable. We can win the wars if we 
overcome the “untouchables.” 

I insert Mr. Capell’s “Untouchables— 
Part VIII,” from the Herald of Freedom, 
in the Recor» for all to review: 

THE UNTOUCHABLES—PartT VIII 

At the very time when thousands of Ameri- 
can servicemen are being killed and wounded 
by the Communists in Vietnam, the State 
Department is conducting a program of ex- 
panding trade with Communist countries. 
These same countries are supplying the 
weapons of destruction with which our sery- 
icemen are being killed. Already half a mil- 
lion U.S. military men are committed to the 
struggle against Communist aggression in 
the Vietnam area, and each day new names 
are added to the casualty lists. Mothers, wives 
and families face the tragic sorrow of the 
death in action of a loved one, killed by 
American financial aid to the Communists. 

In the State Department there is a large 
clique of pro-Soviets who see nothing wrong 
in trading with the enemy and, indeed, ac- 
tually promote the increase of this treason- 
ous activity. Anthony M. Solomon, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, gave 
an address on March 2, 1967 at the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Show Luncheon on the 
subject: “Why the United States Should Ex- 
pand Peaceful Trade with Eastern Europe.” 
He stated: 

“We believe there is a compelling case on 
the broadest political grounds and the nar- 
rower grounds of economic self-interest to 
expand peaceful trade (Is there any other 
kind?—Ed.) with Communist Europe, Some 
American firms, however, are holding back 
from trade with Eastern Europe because of 
public criticism damaging to their domestic 
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markets and corporate reputation when they 
contemplate such trade. In order to make this 
Government’s position perfectly clear to 
American businessmen, the Secretaries of 
State, Defense and Commerce joined in a 
statement that has been given wide circula- 
tion. They stated: 

Four Government regards commerce in 
peaceful goods with the countries of Eastern 
Europe, including the Soviet Union, as com- 
pletely compatible with our national interest. 
No American business enterprise should be 
penalized for purchasing or selling such 
goods, In fact, any individuals or groups that 
seek to intimidate, boycott, blacklist, use or 
threaten economic reprisals against such 
American enterprises for carrying on lawful 
trade with Eastern European countries act 
harmfully and irresponsibly. To yield to such 
groups is to encourage capricious interfer- 
ence with the vital processes of our Constitu- 
tional Government—interference that could 
at the end of the road make it impossible for 
our country to conduct a coherent foreign 
policy. 

Naturally the “Untouchables” are involved 
in the formulation and promotion of the 
“Government's” poney of “building bridges” 
and “commerce in ” (peace- 
ful trade), which help to strengthen the 
enemy and result in more American lives 
lost. The man who quoted the “Statement” 
of “Your Government” on this subject must 
be numbered among these “Untouchables.” 
It is interesting to note that no such “Pol- 
icy Statements” were issued when some were 
boycotting firms which traded with Nazi Ger- 
many, even when no Americans were being 
killed by Nazi guns and supplies at the time. 

Anthony Morton Solomon was born at 
Kearny, N.J., December 27, 1919, the son of 
Jacob Solomon and the former Edna Yudin. 
He graduated from the University of Chicago 
in 1941 with a B.A. degree and the following 
year was appointed as Director General of 
Finance of the American Financial Mission 
to Southwest Iran where he remained until 
1946. This vital position precluded his being 
inducted into the Armed Forces. During this 
period there was much Communist maneu- 
vering going on in this area. 

British and Communist Russian forces en- 
tered Iran on August 25, 1941 and later with- 
drew. The British and USSR governments 
signed an agreement to respect Iran Integrity 
and to give economic aid to Iran. U.S. “Lend 
Lease” funds and supplies were channeled 
into Iran and Anthony M. Solomon, the 22- 
year-old financial wizard just recently out of 
the University of Chicago, was given the job 
of spending the “Lend Lease” funds, mostly 
for the benefit of the Soviet Union. By 1945 
the Soviets, who had occupied northern Iran, 
sponsored a revolt and the formation of two 
“peoples’ republics.” Shades of North and 
South Korea, North and South Vietnam, etc., 
etc,, etc. 11! 

In 1946 Solomon continued his education 
by returning to college (Harvard) and by 
1948 had obtained two more degrees. He spent 
a number of years in private employment in 
Latin America and came back on the govern- 
ment scene in 1963 as a Consultant to the 
Chairman of the Agency for International 
Development (AID) Mission to Bolivia. He 
obtained a security clearance (a la W. W. 
Rostow) by being appointed a “Consultant” 
to President Kennedy. In November 1963 he 
was appointed to the State Department as a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ter-American Affairs where he worked under 
Assistant Secretary Edwin M. Martin. He had 
no problem with State Department Security 
since, like Rostow, he already had a “presi- 
dential clearance.” 

Solomon’s first State Department boss, 
Martin, has since been made an Ambassador, 
Concerning Martin, we read in “Treason Is 
the Reason”: “Martin was a dues-paying 
member, active in the Washington, D.C., 
Branch of the IPR. He wrote a book pub- 
lished under the auspices of the IPR. He was 
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admittedly close to and took counsel and 
advice from John Carter Vincent, a trustee 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations who was 
identified as a member of the Communist 
Party. Martin was a frequent speaker on be- 
half of the IPR and was known to be critical 
of Gen, Douglas MacArthur and other ‘right- 
wing reactionaries.’ ” 

In April 1965 Solomon went over to the 
Economic Affairs Section and in June 1965 
was promoted to Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, a presidential appoint- 
ment. In this position Solomon has as his 
Special Assistant Mrs. Ruth Schechter Gold, 
who on June 19, 1966 moved up from Civil 
Service rating GS-15 to Foreign Service Of- 
ficer Reserve R-s, which pays from $19,333 
to $23,360. 

Mrs. Ruth Schechter Gold was born in New 
York City on November 12, 1912, She gradu- 
ated from Hunter College in 1931 with a B.A. 
Degree and from 1932 to 1938 was a public 
school teacher in New York. For many years 
she was a dues-paying member of Local 5 of 
the Communist-controlled New York Teach- 
ers’ Union. In the report of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Sub-committee on “Subver- 
sive Influence in the Educational Process,” 
Page 9, we read: 

“Dr. (Bella V.) Dodd testified that the New 
York Teachers’ Union, of which she was a 
leader, achieved a membership of 11,000 
teachers, of which 1,000 were members of the 
Communist Party. She further testified that 
the union had considerably more Com- 
munists than was necessary to control that 
organization, so extensive was the influence 
of the controlling Communists, Some of 
these were used in building other Commu- 
nist organizations. 

The New York Teachers’ Union, in which 
Mrs. Gold was an active member, was expelled 
by the AFL-CIO due to its being completely 
Communist-controlled. The Senate report of 
“Subversive Influence in the Educational 
Process” stated on Page 1: 

“The subcommittee received impressive 
evidence from former Communist organizers 
that the Soviet organization was con- 
tinuously engaged in a plan to penetrate our 
educational institutions at every possible 
point, thus posing a serious threat to our 
national security. The Communist agents 
who spun the very real web of conspiracy and 
intrigue within the framework of the United 
States Government Departments, in almost 
all cases, were cradled in our distinguished 
universities and colleges. The subcommittee 
observed that the universities and colleges 
are, understandably, more and more par- 
ticipating in government, creating policy and 
shaping our national destiny and that the 
expressions and sentiments of educators are 
more and more flowing into the mainstream 
of our national culture.” 

From 1938 to 1939 Ruth Schechter (Gold) 
attended the Fabian Socialist London School 
of Economies, founded by Sidney Webb, head 
of the Fabian Society. From 1940 to 1942 she 
attended the New School for Social Research. 
“Keynes at Harvard,” the excellent Veritas 
Foundation study, has this to say regarding 
the “New School:“ 

“The New School for Social Research, 
which operates as an accredited educational 
institution, has been sold to the general pub- 
lic as an independent and politically neutral 
institution. Actually the New School was 
‘established by men who belong to the ranks 
of the near-Bolshevik Intelligentsia, some of 


them being too radical in their views to re- 


main on the faculty of Columbia University.’ 
When the above characterization was made 
by the New York Legislative Committee 
(1920), the New School Fabian socialist 
nature was not too well defined but its 
extremism was recognizable even then. The 
list of its faculty, lecturers and directors 
from its origin in 1919 to the present day 
(1960), reads like a Who's Who of the 
socialist and communist movement.” We 
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might add that Alger Hiss has recently 
lectured there. 

In 1942 Mrs. Gold came into U.S, Govern- 
ment employment via the War Production 
Board, In 1944 she went over to the Foreign 
Economic Administration where she worked 
under Frank Virginius Coe with whom she 
became closely associated. Coe has been 
identified as a Communist and member of a 
Soviet espionage ring. Also working with 
them was another associate of Coe, Irving 
Kaplan, later identified as a Communist and 
member of an espionage underground. Coe 
later became an assistant to Harry Dexter 
White (another Communist and Soviet 
agent) in the Treasury Department and Mrs. 
Gold is reported to have sat in on conferences 
in the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morganthau. 

Ruth Schechter married a British subject 
named Joseph Gold, an employee of the 
International Monetary Fund, an organiza- 
tion which Harry Dexter White helped to set 
up. White became U.S. Executive Director of 
the International Monetary Fund and Frank 
V. Coe resigned from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to accept employment with this same 
organization. Security officers reported that 
Mrs. Gold gave her husband (labeled “a 
leftist’) confidential information obtained 
from the State Department regarding Lend 
Lease p 

Mrs. Gold was reported as having been a 
member of the American Labor Party, hav- 
ing registered as a member in 1937, 1940 and 
1941. The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee in its “Handbook for Americans” 
stated: “Communist dissimulation extends 
into the field of political parties forming 
political front organizations such as the... 
American Labor Party. The Communists are 
thus enabled to present their candidates for 
elective office under other than a straight 
Communist label.” 

Mrs. Gold has also been reported as a dues- 
paying member of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, a Fabian Socialist pro-Commu- 
nist organization whose membership has in- 
cluded Corliss Lamont, Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, Scott Nearing, Owen Lattimore, etc. 
The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
Was created by the League for Industrial 
Dem and has been active and in the 
forefront of the revolutionary activities of 
the “New Left.” 

After coming into the State Department 
Mrs. Gold became an international econ- 
omist and worked in the Office of Financial 
and Development Policy on the Investment 
and Economic Development staff which 
maintained State Department liaison with 
the Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, both United Nations 
affiliated. After a number of promotions Mrs. 
Gold had become by 1963 Advisor to the Di- 
rector of the State Department’s Office of 
International Resources in their Bureau of 
Economic Affairs. She was the adyisor to 

Brodie, another strand in the “Web of 
Subversion.” 

Henry Brodie was born in Canada, May 
13, 1913, the son of Samuel Brodie and Etta 
Guinsburg. He came to the United States in 
1933 and in 1937 graduated from New York 
University with a B.S. degree. He obtained 
his M.A. degree in 1940 and PH.D. in 1942. 
On September 23, 1939 he married Elizabeth 
Kaufman. For two years, from 1937 to 1939 
he had worked for the State of New York 
as a tax expert, although not a citizen. 
In 1942 he was appointed as an economic 
analyst attached to the staff of the U.S. 
Embassy in London and later went into the 
OSS (Office of Strategic Services). 

When Brodie applied for a State Depart- 
ment position he gave as a reference Carl 
Aldo Marzani, also of the OSS, who was 
to be identified as a Communist. under the 
Party name of Tony Whales (Wales). Marzani 
was convicted of perjury and served a jail 
sentence for this. He is now an official of the 
“leftist” publishing firm of Marzani and 
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Munsell of New York City. Brodie has been 
reported as having close associations with a 
number of Communists and pro-Soviet in- 
dividuals. Another of his employment refer- 
ences was Otto Nathan, also an economist, 
who has been named as a member of the 
German Communist Party. Nathan has been 
active in the cited Communist-front, the Na- 
tional Committee to Abolish the H.C.U.A. 

Brodie moved up rapidly in the State De- 
partment through the Officer of Intelligence 
Research and by 1960, was a member of the 
State Department Policy Planning Staff. In 
1961 he was made Director of the Office of 
International Resources, and is at present 
shown as being in charge of the Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs Section of the United 
States Mission to the European Office of the 
United Nations in Geneva. Brodie and Ruth 
Schechter Gold have been reported as seri- 
ous security risks on a number of occasions 
and were both on the famous “Scott McLeod 
List.” 

The Web of Subversion, which operates 
through strategically placed individuals, has 
another strand in Leonard Felsenthal, assist- 
ing Brodie in Geneva. Felsenthal was born 
in Germany in 1913, the son of Herman Fel- 
senthal and Caroline Becker. He studied at 
the Universities of Berlin and Munich 1932-3. 
Coming to the United States as a refugee 
from Hitler, he attended the University of 
Chicago, graduating in 1940. “Peaceful trade 
with Communists” Solomon also attended the 
U, of Chicago during this period. 

Felsenthal became a U.S. citizen in 1939 
and by the following year was snugly settled 
as an economic analyst in the U.S. Treasury 
Department through the efforts of Harry 
Dexter White and Frank Virginius Coe (Com- 
munists and Soviet agents) whom Felsenthal 
gave as personal references on his application 
for federal employment. While at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Felsenthal was an active 
“leftist” and member of the American Stu- 
dent Union, cited as Communist and subser- 
sive. Intelligence sources report that Fel- 
senthal actually held Communist Party meet- 
ings in his own home. He became a member 
of the United Federal Workers of America, 
a Communist-controlled organization, and 
was known to have maintained contact with 
important Communists for many years. 

Felsenthal went into the OPA (Office of 
Price Administration) in 1943 and in 1945 
was appointed as the Information Control 
Officer of the U.S. Military Government in 
Germany, holding this post until 1947 in 
spite of his known subversive record. Re- 
turning to Washington, in 1948 he became 
an international economic analyst in the 
State Department and was involved in the 
same area of interest as Ruth Schechter 
Gold and Henry Brodie. From 1956 to 1960 
Felsenthal was in Tokyo, and from 1961 to 
1963 in Singapore. He then came back to 
Washington again as an international econ- 
omist in the Office of the International 
Trade Agreement Division (1963-65). By 1965 
he moved up to become the Counsellor for 
Economic Affairs to the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations at Geneya where he now 
works with Henry Brodie. 

Felsenthal and Ruth Schechter Gold were 
both closely associated with Soviet agent 
Frank V. Coe who is now living in Commu- 
nist China and promoting anti-American 
propaganda. Mrs. Gold’s husband, described 
by intelligence sources as a “strong leftist,” 
has been employed for many years by the 
International Monetary Fund where Frank 
Coe worked after leaving the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was the brainchild 
of Harry Dexter White, the important So- 
viet agent about whom the F.B.I. sent thirty- 
five warnings while he was an official of the 
Treasury Department, all of which were ig- 
nored, The only discernible result of the 
warnings was that White obtained further 
promotions. 

At present Joseph Gold, Ruth’s husband, 
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is General Counsel and Director of the Legal 
Department of the International Monetary 
Fund, 19th St. and H St., Washington, D.C. 
He and his wife reside at 7020 Braeburn 
Place, Bethesda, Maryland. With Ruth ad- 
vising him, it is no wonder “The Honorable 
Anthony M. Solomon” spoke as follows to his 
Chicago audience on March 2, 1967: 

“I want to talk to you today on an impor- 
tant and controversial subject. . The sub- 
ject is expanding peaceful trade between the 
United States and the Communist countries 
of Europe. 

“The restrictions we impose had their 
origin in the late 1940’s when Stalin ruled 
the USSR, the USSR ruled the Communist 
world, and the Communist world was a uni- 
fied, hostile, overtly aggressive empire. . 

But over the past decade as the Communist 
world has changed, our allies have modified 
their practices. . 

“We believe strongly that changes have in- 
deed occurred and are now in process in the 
Communist world that are favorable to our 
interests. 

Today there is no longer a single united 
Communist world. Lou know, as well as I. 
how the once arrogant Moscow-Peking axis 
has fallen to pieces. The Communist world 
is split down the middle. On one side is Com- 
munist China, paranoid in its hostility to the 
United States..... On the other side is the 
USSR. .... moving slowly and cautiously to 
increased peaceful intercourse with the 
The small countries of Eastern 
Europe that in Stalin’s day were mere satel- 
lite appendages of the USSR are today in- 
creasingly able to adopt internal and ex- 
ternal policies appropriate to their inter- 
ests. ... 

“What is the significance of these changes 
for United States policy? . . Can increased 
contact and increased peaceful trade con- 
tribute to the further favorable evolution 
of Communist society in Europe? We believe 
strongly that it can.... The President has 
said eloquently that we should try to build 
bridges to Eastern Europe—bridges of ideas, 
education, culture, and trade. 

“To some of our people the very idea of 
increasing peaceful trade and contact with 
Communist Europe is anathema. They see 
it as a snare and a delusion, indeed as funda- 
mentally immoral. Our answer to them is 
that in this nuclear age it would be both 
immoral and irresponsible not to td to find 
areas of agreement 

After stating “Your Government's” posi- 
tion, previously quoted, Solomon concluded: 

“We have lived with the Cold War for 
some two decades and it is difficult to modify 
attitudes even in the face of change. It is 
even more difficult at this moment in time 
when we are fighting in Vietnam and the 
countries of Communist Europe are giving 
support to our opponents. But we believe it 
is just in this situation that we should do 
everything we can to. demonstrate to the 
Soviet Union and the other. countries of 
Eastern Europe that their true interests lie 
not in attempts at aggressive expansion, but 
in seeking the well-being of their people 
through peaceful means. 

So the Rockefellers and the Eatons and 
other greedy businessmen (whom the So- 
viets know would sell the rope used to hang 
themselves if they thought they could make 
money) are most anxious to trade with 
Communist countries, and the pro-Com- 
munist politicians and “untouchable” gov- 
ernment employees warn that we must “stop 
bombing, negotiate and build bridges.” And 
how is this affecting the “mellowing” and 
peace-loving Soviets? U.S. News and World 
Report of February 5, 1968 states: 

“No doubt about it this time. Russia, not 
Red China, is the real power behind the 
latest move to draw the United States into 
wider war in Asia... . 

“Russia arms and trains North Korea's 
forces . . . Actually, that U.S. request (for 
Russia to intercede) laid the responsibility 
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for what happened next in the Pueblo seizure 
right where it belonged—on Moscow’s door- 
step.” 

With Moscow supplying arms and planes to 
the North Vietnamese Communists and now 
scheming to involve us in a widening war by 
stirring up trouble in Korea, it seems strange 
to be told by such men as the Honorable 
Dean Rusk and the Honorable Anthony M. 
Solomon that it is in the interest of man- 
kind to try to make friends with the Com- 
munists. As our young men die in Vietnam 
Solomon and the other Untouchables work 
hard to finance the economy of the true 
enemy, the U.S.S.R. and the world Com- 
munist Conspiracy. 


Help Your Police Fight Crime 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the spiral- 
ing crime rate is like the weather. Every- 
one complains, but no one seems able to 
do anything about it. However, a group 
here in the Nation’s Capital is doing 
something, and from all indications they 
are meeting with success. I am referring 
to the campaign entitled “Help Your 
Police Fight Crime.” A survey of any 
parking lot in the District of Columbia 
is dramatic proof of the results, since 
thousands of cars now proudly display a 
bumper sticker encouraging others to 
join the campaign. 

A good friend, Mr. Bill Stover, is devot- 
ing his many talents to this worthy proj- 
ect, and I would like to commend to the 
attention of the Congress a thought-pro- 
voking letter written by Mr. Stover which 
has reached literally thousands of homes 
in the Metropolitan Washington area. 

The letter follows: 


Dear Victim: This is a very personal, very 
vital two-page message which comes to you 
by form letter because this non-profit, self- 
supporting cooperative has no paid staff, 
officers or directors. 

Read it well. Then re-read it, again and 
again, until you really get the message that 
action by you and by us all—is imperative— 
if this Nation is to endure—and if your 
family, your employees and mine are ever 
again to enjoy real safety on our city streets 
and in our homes. 

You may not have been robbed, roughed- 
up or rubbed-out, yet, but don’t get over- 
confident. The day isn’t over. You could be 
the next victim. Or it may be your wife, 
daughter or secre 8 

Do you realize that before this time tomor- 
row, 100 persons will fall prey to criminals, 
in the District of Columbia alone? One per- 
son will either be raped or murdered, 9 
criminally assaulted, 15 robbed, 18 flim- 
flammed, 23 automobiles stolen and 38 places 
burglarized, according to statistics. For, de- 
spite repeated pronouncements about making 
city streets safe, not even the policeman is 
safe on the streets of Washintgon today. 

And you may be surprised to learn that 
there are many individuals wearing pants 
and parading as men—who cower, crawl or 
straddle on the crime issue because of fear, 
apathy or misguided politics. God help Amer- 
ica if we have reached the sorry state where 
grown men lack the courage, integrity and 
gumption to stand up and be counted on 
—— side of law and order before it is too 

te. 

Knowing that crime- has its inception in 
wrong attitudes of mind and heart; and that 
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attitudes are learned and therefore can be 
unlearned or changed; we have united in a 
concerted effort to help develop a better 
psychological climate of respect, restraint and 
civic responsibility in the community. 

Since laws are but the rules by which 
society lives, and since people make the laws 
which police must enforce, it would logically 
follow that people should support and re- 
spect their police as the first step in any 
realistic fight on crime. But respect must be 
mutual between police and public, for they 
are inter-dependent. The police and the peo- 
ple must stand up together, or else be 
knocked off, separately. 

To those merchants who ask “How can we 
help?”—we suggest, You may become a 3-way 
sponsor; first, by breaking with precedent— 
as some of the better stores, restaurants, 
banks, savings & loan associations, etc., are 
doing—and offer our bumper sticker for sale 
to employees and customers, strictly as a 
public service; second, then wear a pair on 
your personal car or company truck; and 
third, put your postage meter to work in the 
fight on crime. 

If you share our concern and wish to do 
your bit, please use the reverse side of this 
letter in whatever way you deem appropri- 
ate. And please remember—time is of the 
essence. 

Sincerely, 
“BILL” W. H. M. STOVER. 


Congress Must Act Quickly on President 
Johnson’s Proposal To Modernize Visa 


Requirements for Tourism 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that excessive prescreening of po- 
tential foreign visitors to the United 
States has seriously interferred with our 
Nation’s tourist program. 

The fact is that the United States 
needs a greater influx of tourism to help 
ease our balance-of-payments situation. 

President Johnson is keenly aware of 
this problem. And last week he sub- 
mitted to Congress a proposal to mod- 
ernize and streamline visa requirements 
for visitor entry into the United States. 

I urge my colleagues to act promptly 
and positively on this important mat- 
ter. As the President noted: 

Under the present system of imposing 
stringent requirements, we appear to a for- 


eign visitor to be greeting him grudgingly 
rather than graciously. 


There is simply no good reason why 
we cannot cut down on the redtape and 
complex procedures that discourage the 
very visitors we seek to encourage. 

Under the new proposal, recommended 
by the President's special Industry-Gov- 
ernment Commission on Travel, regula- 
tions would exempt visitors to the United 
States for 90 days or less from visa 
requirements. This would be done on the 
basis of reciprocity; and foreign na- 
tionals who have been convicted of a 
serious crime will continue to be barred; 
and entering aliens will continue to be 
examined by the Immigration Service. 

Thus, the national security will be 
protected. And persons entering will be 
required to have a valid passport, a non- 
refundable roundtrip ticket, and will not 
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be allowed to alter their status as visi- 
tors. 

This new act will allow us to treat trav- 
elers from abroad with the kind of hos- 
pitality and efficiency that will encour- 
age their visit. And it will also provide 
protection and safeguards to insure that 
our foreign tourism program is not 
abused. The proposed privileges are to be 
extended to those nationals whose Na- 
tion extends the same privileges to 
Americans traveling to their countries. 

This is urgently needed legislation. 
And it is legislation that is in the vital 
interests of the United States. 

I urge full support for the President’s 
proposal. 


Estonian Independence Day 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of the Second World War, the cries 
of anticolonialism have risen to a high 
pitch throughout most of the world. Yet, 
paradoxically, few of these voices speak 
out against Soviet suppression of the 
Baltic peoples. One constantly hears 
warnings at the United Nations and else- 
where of the danger of Western “neo- 
colonialism” and “neoimperialism,” but 
the same people who are so worried about 
this become deathly silent with respect 
to the most blatant form of colonialism in 
the 20th century: The snuffing out of 
the national existence of three independ- 
ent and free nations that sought only to 
live in peace with their neighbors. His- 
torians will surely regard this as para- 
doxical and hypocritical. 

Estonian Independence Day, Febru- 
ary 16, graphically illustrates the global 
double standard that so many apply to 
Western colonialism as compared with 
Soviet Communist imperialism. Imagine 
the outcry that would arise if France in- 
vaded Algeria and reimposed its rule over 
that nation. Yet, Algeria has been inde- 
pendent for less than 10 years. Estonia 
lived in freedom for 22 years, from 1918 
to 1940, and served to justify Woodrow 
Wilson’s great doctrine of self-determin- 
ation. Its death sentence came in the 
form of the infamous German-Soviet 
Nonaggression Pact of August 22, 1939, 
which gave Stalin a free hand in the 
Baltic area. The Soviet dictator soon 
demonstrated the ability to use his newly 
won privileges. Within a year, the Red 
army had marched into Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, smashing freedom in its 
wake. 

Since those dark days, many new na- 
tions have emerged from the shackles of 
foreign rule. Estonia remains submerged. 
Many peoples have experienced a cul- 
tural flowering with independence. Es- 
tonia’s centuries-old culture and strong 
religious heritage remains suppressed, as 
Moscow attempts to destroy all vestiges 
of nationalism and turn the Estonian into 
its patented vision of the new “Soviet 
man.” Other peoples still living under 
foreign or alien rule receive strong moral 
and sometimes material support from the 
outside world. Few peoples and even 
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fewer governments uphold the cause of 
the Baltic peoples. 

Estonia today stands as a mark of 
shame on the world, which will be erased 
only when that gallant nation receives 
the freedom for which it has struggled 
so long and hard. 


Three Marylanders Die in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. Earl Mack, Sgt. Wayne J. Spare, 
and Stephen H. Miller, three young men 
from Maryland, were killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of these young men and to honor 
their memories by including the follow- 
ing article in the RECORD: 


THREE MARYLANDERS DIE IN VIETNAM—IN- 
CLUDE A SOLDIER, MARINE, FOREIGN SERVICE 
AIDE 
A soldier from the Eastern Shore and a 

marine from Baltimore were killed in Viet- 
nam last week, the Defense Department an- 
nounced yesterday. The body of a foreign 
service officer from Silver Spring, Md., killed 
in a Viet Cong offensive on Hue, has been 
found, the State Department said. 

Reported dead were: 

Spec. 4 Earl Mack, 21, of Cambridge, who 
died in Vietnam last Thursday. 

Marine Sgt. Wayne J. Spare, 20 of the 400 
block Hornel street, who had been in Viet- 
nam since February 10, 1967 

Stephen H. Miller, 28, of Silver Spring, who 
was serving an eighteen-month tour of duty 
with the United States Information Agency. 

Specialist Mack was drafted in March 1967, 
and received his basic training at Fort Bragg, 
N.C. He then went to Fort Polk, La., where 
he received training in guerrilla warfare. 
After a fourteen-day leave in July, 1967, he 
was sent to Vietnam. 

He served in the infantry, according to his 
aunt, Mrs. Elsie Hughes, of Cambridge, 

Born in Cambridge, he graduated from 
Mace’s Lane High School in 1964 and went 
to work as a laborer at the Coastal Food 
Company. He was planning to go to college 
after his discharge from the Army. 


SURVIVORS LISTED 


Besides his aunt, his survivors include 
four sisters, Miss Katharine Mack, Mrs. 
Shirley Hill and Mrs. Murray Jolley, all of 
Cambridge, and Mrs. Ella Mae Pruitt, of Bos- 
ton; and two brothers, Samuel Mack, of Cam- 
bridge, and Sylvester Mack, of Philadelphia. 

Sergeant Spare was killed by rifle fire Feb- 
ruary 13 in the vicinity of Quang Nam while 
on patrol about two weeks before he was 
scheduled to return home. 

He enlisted in 1966 after graduation from 
Patterson High School. After basic training 
at Parris Island, S.C., and Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., he was sent to Vietnam February 10, 
1967. 

Wounded twice, he rejected an oppor- 
tunity to return to the United States after 
his release from Guam Naval Hospital last 
August and volunteered to return to Vietnam 
“because he thought he was needed over 
there,” his father, William G. Spare, said yes- 
terday. 

Besides his father, Sergeant Spare is sur- 
vived by his mother, Mrs. Helen L, Hisker, 
and two brothers, William D. and Kenneth 
L. Spare, all of Baltimore. He was engaged to 
Miss Edith Fisher, also of Baltimore. 

Mr. Miller had been reported missing by 
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the State Department February 7. The dis- 
covery of his body in a shallow grave in a 
Hue cemetery was reported to his wife Sun- 
day. 
Born in State College, Pa., Mr. Miller grad- 
uated from Haverford College in 1962. He 
entered the State Department's foreign sery- 
ice that same year. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 

He served two years in Frankfurt, West 
Germany, and one year in Windsor, Ont., be- 
fore transferring to the Foreign Service lan- 
guage school in Washington to learn Viet- 
namese. 

Sent to Vietnam in July, 1967, he taught 
reading and hygiene in the villages around 
Hue. Mr. Miller had been “very encouraged 
about the work he was doing, although he 
knew there was a great deal of danger,” his 
father, Paul I. Miller, said yesterday. 

Besides his parents, survivors include his 
wife, the former Gay Wilson; a son, John H. 
Miller, 5, and two daughters, Ann W. Miller, 
4, and Patricia I. Miller, 2, all of Silver Spring; 
a sister, Sarah I. Miller, of Berea, Ky., and 
& brother, Philip Miller, of New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Anniversary of Estonian Independence 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1968 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is currently being vilified 
by the Communist press for protecting 
the right of self-determination of the 
South Vietnamese people. Yet at the 
same time Russian imperiocolonialism 
continues unchecked in its flagrant dis- 
regard for even the elementary national 
integrity of the Baltic Nations. 

The horror of what this can mean may 
be seen by the fact that 10,000 Estonian 
citizens were taken from their homes and 
sent to Siberia on the single night of 
June 13, 1941. In the first year of the 
Soviet invasion of Estonia more than 
60,000 people of all classes and ages were 
killed or deported. When German armies 
entered Russia, Estonia was occupied and 
became part of what the Nazis called 
their “Ostland Province.” In 1944 when 
the Red armed forces pushed the Ger- 
mans out of their country, they again oc- 
cupied all of the sovereign territory of 
Estonia. Before this was completed, 
30,000 Estonian refugees were able to 
escape to Sweden by sea, and a like num- 
ber fled into Germany. Unfortunately, 
many thousands died in the Baltic Sea 
in their haste to avoid the oncoming 
Russian hordes. 

Once the domination of Estonia was 
completed additional thousands of her 
citizens were uprooted and transported 
deep into the Russian heartland. This 
was a deliberate program on the part of 
the Soviet imperialists to destroy any 
expression of opposition to their coloni- 
zation, and in particular the objections 
to the collectivization of agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, this year marks the golden 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of Estonia. We can only feel 
outrage when contemplating the extent 
to which this legitimate expression of 
Estonian liberty has been violated by its 
totalitarian neighbors. For an all too 
brief period of time after the declaration 
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of independence the culture and economy 
of Estonia flourished, only to be stifled by 
the ruthless might of the Nazi and So- 
viet armies, and finally crushed under 
the heel of Russian imperialism. 

We must not let the flame of Estonian 
independence be extinguished, for if one 
man is denied his freedom the liberty 
of all men is placed in jeopardy. Let us 
therefore resolve on this 50th anniver- 
sary to strive for the eventual inde- 
pendence of the proud Estonian nation 
as a worthy tribute to its brave citizens 
who have endured so much suffering at 
the hands of tyranny. 


Rent Supplements 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President submitted to the Congress 
a very strong message about the crisis in 
our cities and made numerous recom- 
mendations as to how we can help solve 
these problems, including a vastly ex- 
panded rent supplement program. 

The need for this particular program 
cannot be overstated. Uncounted thou- 
sands of our citizens living in dilapidated 
dwellings in our central cities, including 
my own city of Baltimore, are evidence 
of the great need to expand our rent 
supplement program. 

Decent housing is a key element in up- 
grading not only the physical condition 
of our disadvantaged neighborhoods, but 
also in renewing the hopes of the poor 
who reside in them. One very important 
method of achieving these twin goals is 
through adequate funding of the rent 
supplement program which, until now 
has been minimal. After 2 years of opera- 
tion, we know this is a successful pro- 
gram—one which holds exciting promise 
for the future. 

Rent supplements is a sound, well 
thought out program which enlists the 
cooperation of private enterprise in the 
planning, construction, or rehabilitation 
of the housing, and employs private man- 
agement for the completed dwellings. 
And, the property remains on the local 
tax rolls. 

Rent supplements is a flexible program 
whereby a tenant pays one-fourth of his 
income for rent and the Government 
pays the difference needed to equal the 
amount he must pay for decent housing. 
The Government assistance decreases as 
the tenant’s income increases. Ultimate- 
ly, the supplement ceases and the tenant 
pays the full rent. 

The President has asked that we au- 
thorize 72,500 units under the rent sup- 
plement program to provide shelter for 
almost 250,000 poor Americans. We have 
started a tremendously valuable pro- 
gram of providing sound housing for the 
needy and we must not let this program 
lapse for lack of funds. Rent supple- 
ments is a program strongly endorsed by 
the home building, real estate and in- 
surance industries and we must vote for 
adequate funds to continue this program. 
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Before We Tax Travel 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which recently appeared 
in the Johnson City, Tenn., Press-Chron- 
icle, expresses some of my thoughts 
about the proposed tax on foreign travel, 
and I wish to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD; 


BEFORE WE Tax TRAVEL 


The “American abroad” celebrated by Mark 
Twain, Henry James and Ernest Hemingway 
may soon be a vanishing species, 

The Johnson administration is currently 
studying a tax on the spending of Americans 
overseas as one method of slowing the na- 
tion’s loss of dollars through tourism, 

This one ostensibly will be only a tempo- 
rary emergency measure. In some distant 
future the ordinary citizen of the United 
States could regain his cherished right to 
travel and traditional freedom of movement. 

But, as the French say, “nothing is as per- 
manent as the temporary.” In government 
bureaucracy restrictive measures usually be- 
come permanent. Indeed, was a tax ever 
rescinded? Americans are still paying taxes 
imposed as temporary measures during 
World War II. 

There is hardly any doubt that a tax on 
travel to Europe, if it is ever imposed, will 
hurt the less-affluent, especially teachers and 
students ever eager to acquire a bit more 
culture. 

It will mean little to the well-heeled heavy 
spenders of the international jet set who will 
continue to shuttle to the plush cafes and 
discotheques of Europe and New York. 

A tax that only the affluent can pay is a 
particularly undemocratic way of curbing 
American urge to travel abroad, A wiser 
method to stop the drain on the dollar, more 
in the spirit of American democracy, was 
suggested by Senate majority leader Mike 
Mansfield, D-Mont, 

Why not, he asked, bring home the 220,000 
American soldiers who are still in Europe? 
Under the protection of the American “nu- 
clear umbrella,” the West European nations 
are now strong enough to defend themselves 
in a limited war with Russia. 

The fact is, of course, that the Russians 
are too busy with their Red Chinese enemy 
and their own economic troubles to embark 
on military adventures in Europe. Moscow’s 
military strategists never relished the idea 
of a possible conflict on two fronts—in the 
Far East and West. 

NATO still serves as a guarantee against a 
revival of Russian aggression, but it no longer 
needs the presence of American divisions in 
Europe. 

Another practical suggestion was made by 
Prof. Robert Strausz-Hupe, director of the 
Foreign Policy Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In his view, a drastic reduc- 
tion in the swollen staffs of U.S. agencies 
operating abroad would be an effective meas- 
ure to cure the ills of the American balance 
of payments. 

The American ambassador to Brazil said 
recently that his diplomatic mission would 
not be worse off for a 25 to 40 per cent reduc- 
tion in manpower. 

As Strausz-Hupe pointed out, U.S. missions 
abroad “teem with all kinds of experts who 
are supposed to render all kinds of services 
to the respective host countries.” Yet such 
services to the local populace could and 
should be provided by the indigenous gov- 
ernments at their own expense. 

To save some $500 million, the govern- 
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ment bureaucracy is again encroaching on 
the American’s fast-vanishing rights. 

As yet, it seems, the Johnson administra- 
tion has done little to trim the top-heavy 
“diplomatic” staffs abroad or bring the 
American soldiers home from Europe. 

Perhaps, Strausz-Hupe suggested, before 
the physician attempts to cure his patients, 
he should make every effort to cure himself. 

The imposition of a tourist tax is also a 
two-edged sword since governments threat- 
ened with the loss of American tourists are 
bound to retaliate. 

It will certainly stop the flow of young 
Europeans who have been coming in ever 
greater numbers to the United States to see 
with their own eyes what America is really 
Uke.—Leon Dennen, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. 


The Threat of Russia’s Rising Strategic 
Power 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
have referred to the fine study done last 
year for the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee by the American Security Council 
entitled, The Changing Strategic Mili- 
tary Balance, United States Versus 
U.S.S.R” 

Although issued last July, this report 
was so hard hitting and unique that it 
is still frequently covered in press ac- 
counts and maintains a high place 
among the unclassified documents cited 
in discussing the questions of U.S. 
strategic superiority over the Soviet 
Union. 

This report has recently been aug- 
mented by other studies and together 
they form the basis for an article in the 
February issue of Reader’s Digest by 
John G. Hubbell. 

I commend Reader’s Digest for bring- 
ing this vital problem to the attention of 
millions of Americans who have the 
greatest stake in our policies, but who 
are, for the most part, unaware of the 
problem. 

As Mr. Hubbell states, we have given 
away our superiority because— 

Early in this decade the idea took root at 
high levels of our government that the Soviet 
Union had abandoned its goal of World 
dominion, that continued American military 
supremacy could only provoke the Soviets 
and block the building of “bridges of under- 
standing.” 


The result is that we are dangerously 
close to being surpassed by the Commu- 
nists who are concentrating on gaining 
the lead in the categories of space weap- 
ons, ICBM’s, an ABM system, and 
strategic bombers. 

The threat of nuclear blackmail by 
the Soviet Union seems absurd until one 
reads of the gains which the United 
States has allowed them to make. 

I include at this point the article en- 
titled “The Threat of Russia’s Rising 
Strategic Power,” from the Reader’s 
Digest of February 1968: 

Tue THREAT or RUSSIA'S RISING STRATEGIC 

POWER r 

(Nore—According to highly informed 

sources, the cold war has taken a chilling 
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new turn: as a result of miscalculations and 
misconceptions, our shield of nuclear su- 
premacy is slipping from us, and military 
ascendancy may soon pass to the Soviet 
Union. Because the hour is late, an informed 
citizenry must act—now.) 

(By John G. Hubbell) 

In 1962 the United States had the capabil- 
ity of delivering two and a half to ten times 
as much nuclear firepower as the Soviet 
Union. By 1967, the estimate is that the 
Soviets had drawn roughly equal to us, pos- 
sibly even ahead in terms of deliverable 
megatonnage, that is, the explosive power of 
the warheads. (One megaton equals one mil- 
lion tons of TNT.) Present indications are 
that the Soviets, with their larger rockets 
and more powerful warheads, will have a 
clear lead by 1969, and will open a massive 
gap by 1971—with the capability to deliver 
from twice as much to perhaps ten times as 
much nuclear megatonnage. In other words, 
the situation by 1971 will be almost exactly 
the reverse of what it was in 1962, when our 
strategic supremacy was such that the So- 
viets had no choice but to accede to our 
demands during the Cuban missile crisis. 

Such was the startling picture presented 
last summer to Rep. L. Mendel Rivers (D., 
S.C.), chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee by a distinguished panel of 
17 military and weapons experts of the Amer- 
ican Security Council. Chaired by Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever, USAF (Ret.), the 
officer most responsible for development of 
our intercontinental-ballistic-missile (ICBM) 
force, the panel, at Rivers’ request, confined 
itself to a study of unclassified sources, ob- 
viously drawing on those it knew to be sound. 
In 94 grim pages, the panel detailed the de- 
cline of American strategic power as against 
the Soviet Union's visible, across-the-board 
drive for overwhelming strategic supremacy. 
They advised that we virtually had forfeited 
the initiative to the U.S.S.R. in the rapidly 
accelerating field of military technology. 

The experts concluded that there still is 
time—short, to be sure—to reestablish an 
American strategic posture that can provide 
us with freedom to take appropriate action 
during crises and ensure that this country 
will prevail should a nuclear attack ever oc- 
cur. But the panel, noting the long lead 
times needed for new weapons development 
and production, warned, “Time is on the side 
of those who use it.” 

Last fall, two more authoritative studies 
appeared. One was The Soviet Military Tech- 
nological Challenge, by an equally distin- 
guished panel? at the highly respected Cen- 
ter for Strategic Studies of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. The other was Peace and the Strategy 
Conflict? an impressive book by William R. 
Kintner, a former member of the Planning 
Staff of the National Security Council, now 
deputy director of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Foreign Policy Research Institute. 
These two new studies confirmed that unless 
present trends are quickly reversed the 
United States seems certain in the 1970's 
to find itself in a markedly inferior strategic 
position to the Soviet Union, with possibly 
disastrous military-political results. 


1Chaired by Adm. Arleigh Burke, USN 
(Ret.), former Chief of Naval Operations. 
Some of the other members: General Schrie- 
ver; Dr. Harold Agnew, director of the Weap- 
ons Division at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory; 
Dr. Robert D. Crane, senior staff member, 
Hudson Institute; Lt. Gen, Arthur Trudeau, 
former Chief of Research and Development 
for the Army; and Dr. Thomas Wolfe, pro- 
fessor at George Washington University’s 
Sino-Soviet Institute. 

Published by Frederick A. Praeger. 
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CALCULATED RISK 


What comes through in these studies and 
from many additional interviews is that 
early in this decade the idea took root at 
high levels of our government that the So- 
viet Union had abandoned its goal of world 
dominion, that continued American military 
supremacy could only provoke the Soviets 
and block the building of “bridges of under- 
standing.” Since the Soviets had “mellowed,” 
the United States had a chance to seize the 
initiative in “stabilizing” the international 
political climate. The best way to do this 
would be to exchange U.S. military superiority 
for U.S.-Soviet military equality. When the 
Soviets were shown in so dramatic a way that 
we are not bent on war, and conquest, they 
would halt their side of the arms race. 

This idea was supported strongly by mem- 
bers of the academic community and a few 
scientists influential at powerful positions in 
the Defense Department and in the White 
House. They argued that military technology 
had reached a “plateau,” with no new tech- 
nological mountains to climb and an inevita- 
ble nuclear stalemate. 

Against this position was ranged the argu- 
ment that, however much the United States 
had hoped that the Soviets had “mellowed,” 
they had not done so in fact. Until concrete 
evidence was forthcoming that they had 
abandoned their goal of world dominion— 
until, for example, they stopped fomenting 
“wars of national liberation,” permitted free 
elections in captive states and agreed to on- 
site inspections of their nuclear and space 
activities—the United States had no choice 
but to guard jealously its military suprem- 
acy. Because no technological “plateau” 
was in sight, that continued supremacy de- 
pended on maintaining a technological lead 
over the Soviet Union. 

In any case, Congress and the public were 
given no real chance to debate the issue. Says 
@ recently retired senior officer, For seven 
years the Defense Department has been de- 
liberately implementing policies whose aim 
appears to be to achieve only strategic equal- 
ity with the Soviet Union, The rationale is 
that this would help bring about a poltical 
détente with the Soviets and deescalate the 
arms race. This policy has not been carried 
out in the open, but under the guise of a 
super-efficient cost-effectiveness. The result 
is that the American people have been cost- 
analyzed into a dangerous strategic position.” 

In entering into the 1963 Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty barring all aboveground nuclear test- 
ing, still hailed by Administration officials as 
the greatest step yet toward ending the cold 
war, the United States took what many 
knowledgeable men regard as a dangerous cal- 
culated risk. The Soviets decided to sign the 
treaty, which permits no on-site inspection, 
only after completing their 1961-1962 test 
series, the most extensive and sophisticated 
ever. In this series they surged far ahead of 
us in very-high-yield nuclear weapons tech- 
nology thus the treaty served to safeguard 
their lead. 

The Senate Armed Services Commitee's 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee 
held 29 closed hearings on this treat, taking 
exhaustive testimony from 19 key witnesses. 
Significantly, four of the seven members of 
the subcommittee voted against ratification. 
Senior officers and nuclear scientists involved 
believe that had they and the dissenters been 
able to say publicly what they knew—they 
could not and still cannot because their in- 
formation is secret—the Senate might not 
have ratified the treaty. Moreover, some now 
insist that, because certain safeguards pro- 
posed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not 
been fully kept, it would take a long time— 


For instance, the Soviets must know— 
and we, since we have not tested in the very- 
high-yield field, can only guess—what effect 
tremendous bursts of hot X rays from super- 
megaton shots in space would have on in- 
coming ICBMs. 
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perhaps too long—for the United States to 
resume a comprehensive atmospheric nu- 
clear-testing-and-development program, if 
necessary. 


TECHNOLOGY WON'T STAND STILL 


The Defense Department’s cost-conscious 
civilian managers long ago decreed that no 
new weapons-development project may pro- 
ceed unless a clear-cut military need for it 
can be demonstrated—i.e., any new Ameri- 
can strategic-weapons- development pro- 
grams must be reactions to innovations by 
potential enemies. Many promising new 
projects have been canceled or cut back, and 
our high-risk, high-payoff military research 
and development has been stifled. Our major 
operational strategic weapons systems were 
already on the drawing boards before this 
decade began. 

“One of the greatest faults of U.S. policy- 
makers,” says Dr. Harold Agnew, “is that they 
seem not to understand that technology 
never will be stagnant. It will not stand still.” 
Citing a Soviet Defense Ministry document 
explaining that the U.S.S.R. “is not limiting 
itself to those military means which the 
adversary already has,” Dr. Agnew says, “We 
are completely vulnerable to new systems 
which we have not heard about, but which 
all of a sudden appear.” According to the 
Georgetown Center study, our gravest dan- 
ger is that we will be taken by technological 
surprise, Military technology has reached a 
point where strategic-weapons break- 
throughs which could nullify the strongest 
existing defense posture are possible. Many 
authorities argue that our intelligence on 
the Soviet Union is not good enough, and 
that we simply do not know enough of 
Soviet intentions and future technological 
efforts. 

The Soviets are striving to surpass us in 
these ways: 

By establishing the beginning of a space- 
weapons arsenal. While we have engaged in 
predominantly nonmilitary space programs, 
the Soviet effort has been militarily oriented. 
We have invested some $30 billion in our 
national space programs, but, according to 
the American Security Council panel, less 
than one-third of it in military programs. 

The Defense Department last November 
had to report that the Soviets, who have 
violated treaties and agreements whenever it 
has suited their purposes, could this year put 
into operation orbital nuclear weapons that 
could hit us with only three minutes’ notice. 
The Defense Department was “not con- 
cerned,” 

The background to this situation is in- 
credible: In October 1963, a United Nations 
resolution banned weapons of mass destruc- 
tion from space. Both the United States and 
the Soviet Union agreed to comply with this 
resolution, but subsequently the Soviets 
noted that the agreement did not ban the 
development or manufacture of such weap- 
ons, 

On July 4, 1965, Communist Party boss 
Leonid Brezhnev said that the Soviets. pos- 
sess orbital rockets. Since September 1966 the 
Soviets have been carrying out a series of 
spaceflight tests, and U.S. officials soon de- 
duced that the Soviets were working out 
techniques for the re-entry of warheads from 
space vehicles. Inexplicably, we then entered 
into a formal treaty with the Soviet Union 
and more than 100 other nations (most of 
whom would not be competent to do so) not 
to orbit weapons of mass destruction. The 
space treaty, like the 1963 test-ban treaty, 
contains no provision for inspection. 

By recently undertaking a rapid expansion 
of their intercontinental-ballistic-missile 
force. At the end of 1966 the Soviets had an 
estimated 340 ICBMs—and, since they have 
been rapidly expanding this force and have 
the capability of adding 200 to 404 per year, 
they may surpass us by late 1969. 

The United States in 1971 will continue to 
have the 1000 land-based ICBMs we have 
now—Minuteman missiles. The new Minute- 
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man III missiles are to carry several warheads 
each, which can be guided after launch to 
separate targets. In addition, they will be 
stuffed with decoys and other devices to en- 
sure penetration of Soviet defenses. Called 
MIRV (Multiple Independent Re-entry Ve- 
hicles), this concept also is being applied in 
our undersea ballistic-missile-firing fleet, 
where Polaris missiles are to be supplemented 
with a MIRV missile called Poseidon, which 
may carry up to ten warheads.‘ It all sounds 
like a lot of retaliatory striking power. The 
trouble is that it may not all be there if we 
ever are forced to retaliate. 

According to a British Defense Ministry 
source, it is widely believed that the Soviets 
have developed their own MIRV missiles, 
each of which could release a “shower of 
H-bombs” (perhaps up to ten). Further, 
Soviet missiles have the size and their boos- 
ters the thrust to carry warheads containing 
far more nuclear firepower than ours—war- 
heads so powerful that they might be effec- 
tive against our underground ICBMs. As 
Kintner points out, missile accuracies con- 
stantly are improving, for the Soviets as well 
as for us, and it is likely that by 1970 the So- 
viets will be able to drop ICBM warheads 
within 1500 feet of bull’s-eye. 

By maintaining and modernizing what is 
today the world's largest strategic bombard- 
ment force. The Soviets have ostensibly 
agreed with all who insist that the manned 
bomber is obsolete. Yet, they have a force 
of 1100 bombers—the largest in the world— 
which they have been modernizing. Soviet 
strategists say their bomb force is meant to 
attack in mop-up fashion, behind an ICBM 
strike, and they would first launch nuclear 
missiles from beyond the range of our anti- 
aircraft defenses. 

By last August our nuclear-bomber fleet 
had shrunk to 635 aircraft (from upwards of 
1600 in 1962): 80 supersonic B-58s and 555 
aging B-52s. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been advising the Defense Department and 
Congress of an increasingly urgent need for 
an advanced aircraft which would carry at 
least as heavy a bombload as the B-52, but 
which would be much superior to it in per- 
formance and filled with devices to enable it 
to thwart present enemy air defenses. 

Engineering development for such an ad- 
vanced bomber has long been ready. Congress 
has appropriated the funds and urged the 
Department of Defense (DOD) to proceed. 
But DOD has persistently refused to act; it 
sees no need for a new manned bomber. At 
the same time, it has spent huge sums 
beefing up later-model B-528 so that they 
can perform against Soviet air defenses 
through the mid-1970’s. By 1975, General 
Schriever explains, “The B-52 will represent 
a nearly 30-year-old technology, and it is 
difficult to understand how it could by that 
time be considered an effective strategic 
weapons system.” 

Also baffling the Pentagon order for 210 
FB-111As for the strategic bombardment 
force. The FB-111A (a modified version of 
the TFX, a fighter bomber) will be small, 
able to carry only a light bombload and an 
inadequate number of sensing devices and 
penetration aids, and will require midair re- 
fueling for intercontinental range. 

Hence, despite its protestations, DOD seems 
to agree that we will need a manned bomber 
force. If so, we ought to be building a modern 
bomber force designed specifically for the 
strategic mission. 

According to the American Security Coun- 
cil Panel, one of the main reasons the Pen- 
tagon has refused to order a new manned 
bomber is that the whole idea of a manned 
bomber force is considered provocative“ 
to keep such a force from being wiped out 
by an enemy missile strike, it would have to 
be launched before enemy missiles arrived 
in the United States. The Pentagon worries 
that this smacks of a first-strike strategy, 


4 See “Poseidon—New Chapter in Missilery,” 
Reader's Digest, January 68. 
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and we must do all we can to convince the 
Soviets that we never would strike first. 

By developing an anti-ballistic-missile 
(ABM) system, In late 1966, the Administra- 
tion revealed that the Soviets have been 
widely deploying ABM defenses. Many strate- 
gists find it difficult to believe the Soviets 
would be investing in so hugely expensive 
an undertaking without high confidence that 
their system is effective or can be made 
effective by an aggressively advancing Soviet 
ABM technology. Indeed, the Georgetown 
Center suggests that it could be well within 
Soviet technological capabilities to produce 
a system whereby a network of artificial space 
satellites could track our ICBMs during 
their boost phase, so that ABM missiles could 
be launched to kill our missiles before the 
decoys and warheads got a chance to sepa- 
rate from the boosters. 

Moreover, the Soviets’ offensive force— 
their first-strike ICBMs and orbital bombs— 
could be part and parcel of their ABM capa- 
bility. The electromagnetic radiations from 
their very-high-yield blasts might disrupt 
our command-control communications by 
burning out circuits and fusing wires to- 
gether, thus immobilizing our strike-back 
missiles. 

For nearly a year, the U.S. response to the 
Soviet ABM deployment was to try to talk 
them out of it, an effort which is continuing 
but which thus far has proved unsuccessful. 
Last September, it was announced that we 
will build a limited ABM defense. Its primary 
purpose, we are told, will be to defend against 
the kind of modest ICBM attack Red China 
will be able to launch by 1972 or 1973. 

The Administration emphasized that it has 
no intention of building a full-scale ABM 
defense, the explanation being that this 
would only force the Soviets to devise new 
ways to penetrate with their offensive forces. 
At the same time, the Secretary of Defense 
said, “They have been building up their 
strategic missile forces. We had no choice 
but to take some additional steps to main- 
tain the adequacy of our own deterrent.” 

Thus, since we have been unable to argue 
the Soviets out of deploying an ABM de- 
fense, we are to deploy one designed to blunt 
an attack from Red China, one reason being 
that the Soviets are expanding their strategic 
missile force. Such woolly rationalizing is 
difficult to follow. The fact is that the ABM 
field is one wherein major breakthroughs are 
possible and where we, with our still sub- 
stantial leads on the Soviets in advanced 
electronics and computer technologies, still 
could achieve superiority. Since the evidence 
warrants our entry into this field, we would 
be well advised to work as rapidly as possible 
toward breakthroughs which will give us the 
best possible ballistic-missile defense against 
all potential enemies. 

Apart from provoking the Soviets, reluc- 
tance to proceed with a full-scale ABM system 
was based on the military axiom that the 
best defense is a good offense. Our military 
leaders agree—provided the United States 
plans a good offense for the future. “But we 
haven’t done this for the past six or seven 
years,” says Schriever. “The Defense Depart- 
ment has refused to give the nation the 
best offensive deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
We are placing ourselves in a position where 
the Soviets might be able to make cold, hard 
calculations about the possibility of knock- 
ing out our offensive capability with a sur- 
prise attack. This position should be unac- 
ceptable to all of us.” 


THE DECISION IS OURS 

The American Security Council and 
Georgetown Center studies and the Kintner 
book, and indeed, the Soviets themselves 
make it clear that the U.S.S.R. has no inten- 
tion of settling for “mutual deterrence,” but 
is aiming instead for military supremacy; in 
fact, the evidence has become so ominously 
convincing that we must worry about the 
years just ahead. 
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Leading Soviet strategists time and again 
publicly have insisted that victory in nuclear 
war will go to the side that is best prepared 
to wage nuclear war, and that the Soviet 
Union is so preparing itself; and Kintner 
finds that the Soviets lay great stress on the 
value of a preemptive surprise attack—with 
no formal declaration of war. Moreover, says 
Kintner, America will be their main ad- 
versary. 

It was inevitable that the Soviets, having 
mastered their own nuclear and missile tech- 
nologies, would gain on us. It is not inevi- 
table that they achieve supremacy. But, 
should they score breakthroughs in the of- 
fensive or defensive technologies we know 
that they are developing, or come up with 
highly reliable new strategic systems we have 
not yet heard of, it could overnight shift the 
balance of strategic power to the Soviet 
Union. Even if this did not mean that the 
Soviets would launch a nuclear war against 
us—a possibility that no longer should be 
considered remote—the Georgetown Center 
spells out what we surely could expect: a far 
more aggressive Soviet foreign policy; U.S. 
concessions on many issues long in conten- 
tion; a greatly inhibited U.S. response to 
communist-inspired wars of liberation; 
greater support for the Soviet Union from 
nonaligned nations, In short, it would mean 
an end to the cold war, with victory to the 
Soviet Union, 

Congress is charged by the Constitution 
with the maintenance of the armed forces, 
and for years the armed-services committees 
of Congress have been pleading with the De- 
fense Department to proceed with the de- 
velopment of the strategic-weapons tech- 
nologies that our military professionals and 
all logic insist must be developed. But the 
Defense Department has consistently refused 
to act. Congress’ armed-services committees 
need the support of an informed American 
public. The decision to retain military su- 
premacy still rests with the people—but the 
hour is very late. 


New Communities in the Nation’s Future 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, while older 
cities “just grew,” like Topsy, a new 
community does not. It is a planned, 
carefully programed development which 
provides more homes, stores, and jobs. It 
can be built on the edge of a metropoli- 
tan area, on a bypassed tract within an 
existing city or on the site of an existing 
small town. 

The President’s proposal will aid the 
development of hope for crowded urban 
dwellers and for those who are forced to 
move because of urban development or 
renewal projects. New communities can 
provide additional housing in a Nation 
that sorely needs more housing. They 
can offer opportunities for effective land 
use and for the preservation of natural 
resources. They can provide the show- 
cases for the products and skills of mod- 
ern science and technology in such fields 
as housing construction, recreation, land- 
scaping, and public facilities develop- 
ment. They can present us with the 
golden opportunity to take a new direc- 
tion in urban development. 

The President has called the attention 
of all to the plight of our Nation’s cities. 
On the one hand, there is creeping blight 
and deterioration. On the other hand, 
there are the fruits of ill-planned or un- 
planned development. 
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The New Communities Act is a pro- 
gram that provides Federal guarantees 
for loans to make new community devel- 
opment a realistic investment for the pri- 
vate developer. There is relatively little 
additional Federal financial involve- 
ment. Also it will provide incentives for 
cooperation to local, public agencies 
through existing loan and grant pro- 
grams. 

The Nation cannot afford to miss this 
chance. And, we in Congress, cannot 
overlook this opportunity to do some- 
thing about the plight of our cities. Let 
us support the President’s proposal. 


Letter to a Captured Pilot 
HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge has 
awarded Capt. John Duncan Williams, 
Jr., one of its top Freedom Awards. 

Captain Williams received the George 
Washington Honor Medal for a letter he 
wrote to a captured pilot. 

Captain Williams is assigned as an ac- 
tion officer with the Public Information 
Division, Secretary of the Air Force Of- 
fice of Information. In this capacity he 
is responsible for assisting news media 
representatives with matters relating to 
coverage of air operations in Southeast 
Asia. 

The people of the Eighth District of 
Georgia which it is my privilege to rep- 
resent are extremely proud of Captain 
Williams’ accomplishments and of his 
service to our country. 

Captain Williams was born in Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. I had the honor of attend- 
ing the University of Georgia with him. 
He is both a graduate of the university 
and of Boston University. Commissioned 
through the AFROTC in 1955, Cap- 
tain Williams served on active duty un- 
til 1957 when he entered the inactive Re- 
serves. 

He was recalled to active duty in 1961 
and was assigned to duty as an informa- 
tion officer with the 113th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron at Hulman Field, Ind. 
In 1962 he became 831st Division director 
of information at George Air Force Base, 
Calif. He earned a master of science in 
public communications via Operation 
Bootstrap before leaving George Air 
Force Base for duties as director of in- 
formation, Cam Ranh Bay Air Force 
Base, Republic of Vietnam. After a 1-year 
tour in Vietnam, he returned to the 
continental United States for his present 
assignment. 

Among his decorations are the Bronze 
Star Medal with “V” Device, First Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Bronze Star Medal, 
the Air Medal, and the Air Force Out- 
standing Unit Award. 

Captain Williams’ award-winning let- 
ter reads as follows: 


LETTER TO A CAPTURED PILOT 
CAMP OF DETENTION, 
Captured U.S. Pilots, 
Care of: Hanoi Post Office. 
Dear Bos: I know that Hanoi censors or 
stops delivery on most of your mail, but if 
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there’s any chance at all that this letter 
might get through, it’s worth the effort. 

No doubt the Hanoi Communists tell you 
every day about all that’s going wrong in 
the United States—street riots, peace 
marches, hawk-dove feuds, the hippie move- 
ment and so on. 

There is probably an element of truth in 
what they say but I don’t think they’re tell- 
ing it like it really is. That’s why I’m writ- 
ing—to try to set the record straight. 

First of all, it’s not all a “bed of roses” 
here—there are plenty of thorns. These riots 
in the city ghettos are pretty bad. In the 
last year several thousand rioters disrupted 
ten cities and, of course, received a great 
deal of press coverage. I’m sure Hanoi told 
you about each riot. But almost 200 million 
Americans in ten thousand cities didn’t riot. 
They earned their livings, went to church 
voted, paid taxes, pursued their studies and 
maybe enjoyed a ball game or a concert. 
They didn’t get a lot of attention. Good citi- 
zenship is still so commonplace in this coun- 
try that it doesn’t rate headlines. 

A lot, too, has been said about the flerce 
debates between “hawk” and “dove.” But if 
Hanoi thinks our country is really deeply 
split, they’re badly mistaken. If Ho Chi Minh 
thinks he can find support or sympathy in 
either camp, he’s just pipe dreaming. 

It's just that there is honest disagreement 
on how to pursue our country’s best 
interests. 

It will probably never dawn on the Hanoi 
people that in this democracy you can dis- 
agree without being disloyal or that dissent 
is both a right and a duty of our citizens. 

Hanoi has probably told you that the 
drug-ridden hippie movement typifies the 
decadence of the American people. Sure, the 
handful of real hippies are weird and just as 
bizarre as they appear in all the magazines 
and ne They make colorful copy 
but so did the goldfish swallowers, the “zoot 
suiters” and the beatniks who all had their 
moment then faded and passed, leaving the 
fabric of American society about as they 
found it. 

I know you've heard about the big “peace” 
march on the Pentagon. One of the leaders 
of the march, a man, incidentally, generally 
thought to be intelligent, described the 
marchers as “thoughtful, dedicated, cour- 
ageous young Americans.” What a joke! 

Maybe he referred to the thoughtful way 
they smashed windows, their dedicated 
marijuana smoking or their courageous man- 
ner of spouting foulmouthed slogans and 
waving their Viet Cong flags! 

If they've told you that you are a for- 
gotten man” and that your government 
doesn’t care what happens to you, well, 
that’s just so much hogwash. Every day peo- 
ple in the highest levels of our government 
apply concentrated effort to get you released 
or exchanged. 

Someday they'll find a way. 

I think that all these Americans I've been 
talking about—the solid citizens, the hip- 
pies, the dissenters—realize in one way or 
another that you and our other men there 
are paying a high price for their right to be 
weird or different or whatever they want to 
be. Most, I’m sure, are grateful. The other 
day a fighter pilot volunteered to go back 
to Southeast Asia because, he said, “I owe 
it to our guys in Hanoi.” 

No one has forgotten. 

I guess what I’ve been trying to say is 
that this country, our United States, is still 
worth fighting for, worth dying for, and, 
perhaps most important, worth living for. 

JoHN. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are proud of 
Captain Williams, the father of two 
daughters, and the husband of Amelia 
Griner, of Ocilla, Ga. 

It is probable, as we all know, that 
Captain Williams’ letter never reached 
his friend, and that is a sad thing. How- 
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ever, I believe that each and every one 
of us deep down can profit from the 
reading of his letter. 

Captain Williams has put into words 
what I often feel. I am proud that he is 
an American citizen, a Georgian, and a 
native Eighth District citizen. 


The Wall Street Journal Looks at Vietnam 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal of February 23 printed a 
remarkable editorial entitled “The Logic 
of the Battlefield.” This potent editorial 
raises some basic issues about the nature 
of the war in Vietnam which seem to 
have escaped our policymakers. The edi- 
torial states: 


We believe the Administration is duty- 
bound to recognize that no battle and no 
war is worth any price, no matter how ruin- 
ous, and that in the case of Vietnam it may 
be failing for the simple reason that the 
whole place and cause is collapsing from 
within. 


In other words, the charge of “peace 
at any price?” may be answered with the 
question war at any price?” 

All wars have political objectives. 
When a war’s cost has exceeded its polit- 
ical objective, an agonizing reappraisal 
is required. 

The venerable Wall Street Journal is 
facing up to some hard realities that the 
administration has ignored too long. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 23, 1968] 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: The LOGIC OF THE 
BATTLEFIELD 


We think the American people should be 
getting ready to accept, if they haven’t al- 
ready, the prospect that the whole Vietnam 
effort may be doomed; it may be falling apart 
beneath our feet. The actual military situa- 
tion may be making academic the philo- 
sophical arguments for the intervention in 
the first place. 

Granted, there is an opposite theory, the 
“last gasp” notion that the weeks’-long wave 
of assaults on cities and hamlets is the 
enemy’s final outburst before greatly decreas- 
ing the war’s intensity and coming to the 
bargaining table. Perhaps it will turn out 
that way, but right now the evidence does 
not lend the theory much support. 

Hanoi is believed to have relatively large 
numbers of troops still uncommitted in North 
Vietnam. The Communists appear to be get- 
ting ample supplies of weapons from the 
Soviet Union and Red China. As long as the 
arms keep coming and there are Vietnamese 
Communists to use them, you would suppose 
they could keep up the struggle more or less 
indefinitely. Thus far, at least, they are 
showing with a v their ability to 
sow destruction and demoralization every- 
where. 

Meantime the present South Vietnamese 
government, never very impressive, looks 
worse and worse. Most important, the govern- 
ment can’t protect the people even in the 
heart of the cities. The Saigon-U. S. effort to 
secure villages and woo villagers to the gov- 
ernment side has been brought to a halt. 
This is a government and a nation in chaos; 
how long can it go on? The failing, it should 
be stressed, is not in U.S. will or valor, but 
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basically in something lacking in Vietnam 
itself. 

As for the U.S. military undertaking, the 
current tactic is sad to see: The wholesale 
destruction of towns and cities in order to 
“save” them, killing or making homeless ref- 
ugees out of thousands more civilians. While 
it is certainly true that an American com- 
mander has to destroy a building or a town 
if he considers it necessary for his soldiers’ 
safety, the scale on which it is going on is 
hardly endearing the U.S. or Saigon to the 
populace. 

Hence the question: Are developments on 
the ground making hash of our original, 
commendable objectives? 

The U.S. went in to keep South Vietnam 
out of Communist hands. But no matter 
what our forces do, they can’t seem to do 
that. If practically nothing is to be left of 
government or nation, what is there to be 
saved for what? 

The U.S. also went in to demonstrate to 
Communist China that it couldn't get away 
with this kind of indirect aggression and that 
it hadn’t better try direct aggression either. 
But the Communists are getting away with 
it; they are putting the mighty U.S. through 
a wringer, and they may be encouraged to 
try more of it. 

Should such be the upshot, that the U.S. 
abandons the effort not because it “should” 
do so but because its purposes have become 
irrelevant in the light of events on the 
battlefield and of Vietnamese politics, let no 
one blink the fact that it will be a disaster. 
It will be a stunning blow to the U.S. and 
the West in the larger struggle with inter- 
national communism, At home it will be a 
traumatic experience to have lost a war in 
which thousands of Americans died in vain. 

The only thing is that continuing in cir- 
cumstances so unprepossessing could be a 
worse disaster. If it had in fact been pos- 
sible for the U.S. to intervene three years 
ago and accomplish, at reasonable cost, the 
objective of saving South Vietnam, it prob- 
ably would have been well worth doing. But 
since it seems increasingly doubtful that the 
original purposes can any longer be achieved, 
the logic of the battlefield suggests that the 
U.S. could get forced out of an untenable 
position. 

We don’t know that the possibility is be- 
ing squarely faced in Washington; it seems 
rather unlikely. The Administration insists 
that the Communist drives are failing of 
their aims, which Senator Fulbright de- 
scribes as “wholly irrational, a fantastic 
analysis.” President Johnson seems more 
firmly committed to Vietnam than ever. 

Now stubbornness up to a point is a vir- 
tue, but stubbornness can also go beyond 
the realm of reasonableness. We believe the 
Administration is dutybound to recognize 
that no battle and no war is worth any price, 
no matter how ruinous, and that in the case 
of Vietnam it may be failing for the simple 
reason that the whole place and cause is 
collapsing from within. 

Conceivably all this is wrong; conceivably 
the Communists are on the brink of defeat 
and genuine peace talks are about to begin. 
It doesn’t look that way, and as long as it 
doesn’t everyone had better be prepared for 
the bitter taste of a defeat beyond America’s 
power to prevent. 


Estonian Independence 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 


February 24, 1968, Americans of Estonian 
descent observed the 50th anniversary of 
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the Declaration of the Independence of 
the Estonian Republic. The joy that 
would normally accompany such an oc- 
casion was missing, however. For the past 
28 years, Estonia has been subjugated 
under Communist oppression. 

The history of Russia’s domination of 
the Baltic States is well known. It is con- 
demned by all of the free nations of the 
world. It has, in fact, never been recog- 
nized by the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, along with many of my 
colleagues, I join in expressing the wish 
that Estonia and her sister Baltic State 
countries will soon walk in the light of 
freedom. 


Fannie Hurst Is Not Dead 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
and all peoples concerned with freedom 
and compassion the passing of a truly 
great and concerned humanitarian, 
Miss Fannie Danielson Hurst. It was my 
personal pleasure and privilege to have 
been the executive producer of the pop- 
ular “Fannie Hurst” TV program men- 
tioned in the following New York Times 
article of Saturday, February 24. Those 
who worked close to this great American 
lady felt the greatness and strength of 
her being. Her dedication to her country, 
her principles and desire and active aid 
to her fellow man and all of God's crea- 
tures is a monument that can never die. 
I commend all to read the following 
New York Times story which only skims 
the width and breadth of her crusade for 
better living and understanding among 
all men: 

Fannie HURST, POPULAR AUTHOR OF ROMANTIC 
STORIES, DIES AT 78 

Fannie Hurst, the American short-story 
writer and novelist whose romances capti- 
vated millions, died after a brief illness in 
her triplex apartment at the Hotel des 
Artistes, 1 West 67th Street. She was 78 
years old. 

The author of “Back Street,” “Great 
Laughter” and Anitra's Dance” was active 
at her typewriter until her final illness, Only 
a few weeks ago she turned in two finished 
manuscripts to her literary agent, Perry 
Knowlton, president of Curtis Brown, Ltd. 
One was untitled and the other she called 
“Lonely Is Only a Word.” Miss Hurst's last 
published novel, “Fool, Be Still,” appeared 
in 1964. 

A gifted salonniére who enjoyed the com- 
pany of celebrities, Miss Hurst was equally 
at ease with the unsophisticated, for whose 
emotional crises she displayed great tender- 
ness and understanding. It was largely from 
the experiences of these friends that she 
fashioned the heart-throbbing love stories 
that were read under every hair-dryer in 
America. 

The greatest Fannie Hurst love story, how- 
ever, was the true-life romance of the writer 
and her husband, Jacques S. Danielson. She 
brought about her marriage with the pianist 
against her family’s opposition, maintained 
it in secrecy from 1915 to 1920, nurtured it 
with rare tact until her husband's death in 
1952 and thereafter continued to feel so 
close to his spirit that she addressed a weekly 
letter to him for the rest of her own life. 
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Such delicacy of feeling as she showed in 
was not a quality attributed to her 
by literary critics. She was frequently called 
“the sob sister” of American letters. A gen- 
eration of literature students made fun of 
her use of clichés and awkward words even 
while millions of readers, especially women, 
enjoyed everything she wrote. 

Kenneth McCormick, vice president and 
editor in chief of Doubleday & Co., her editor 
from 1958 on, said of her recently: 

“She is basically a fairly corny artist. We 
all know people who write beautifully and 
can’t tell a story worth a damn. She is a 
really wonderful storyteller.” 

The storytelling gift, the popularity with 
women readers and the wisdom shown in her 
marriage all came from a common element. 
Warm-hearted herself, she had a sensitivity 
about the emotions of other people. This 
manifested itself in civic and charitable ac- 
tivities of many kinds and most of all in the 
love story of the Danielsons. 

A variance in age and background stood 
between them when they first met. Mr. 
Danielson, a handsome man of the world in 
his mid-30’s, was the assistant to the noted 
concert pianist Rafael Jossefy. His father 
had been court sculptor for the Czar of Rus- 
sia but, growing fearful because of the 

ms there, had brought his son to the 
United States when the boy was 16. The 
pianist never forgot that in his youth he had 
seen fellow Jews spat upon in Russia. 


BORN IN OHIO 


Miss Hurst was in her early 20’s. Born in 
Hamilton, Ohio, on Oct. 18, 1889, she had 
grown up in St. Louis as an only child after 
the death of a sister at the age of 4. Her 
father, Samuel Hurst, who came from Mis- 
sissippi, owned a shoe factory. Her mother, 
who was Rose Koppel, came from an Ohio 
farm family. 

The parents were Jewish, but Mr. Hurst 
felt that the family had to be extra careful 
not to go in for any display that would set 
them apart from other people. Mrs. Hurst 
had a low opinion of Russian Jews. Young 
Fannie suffered embarrassment that her 
Jewish background seemed to set her off 
from schoolmates. 

She was bedeviled, too, by the feeling that 
she was too fat. Fighting against chubbiness, 
she played basketball and engaged in other 
athletics in high school and at Washington 
University in St. Louis, but she remained 
sensitive on this subject. It worried her when 
she came to know her beloved Jack, as she 
called him, at a Michigan spa and later in 
New York. 

He was profoundly educated in music, she 
knew nothing of it. She worked incessantly 
at writing, he regarded her stories with 
casual interest. He worried about the dif- 
ference in their ages and the prospect, which 
developed while they were getting to know 
each other, that she would earn more money 
than he, but she swept these considerations 
aside and proposed marriage. 

When he at length gave in, she went to 
St. Louis and was subjected to an all-night 
denunciation of the proposed marriage dur- 
ing which her uncles and aunts were dragged 
in to support her parents. Out of a sense of 
duty to her parents, she telegraphed her Jack 
that a postponement was necessary. 

He reacted by avoiding her for eight weeks 
until she went to his apartment and induced 
him to go to Lakewood, N.J., for a secret mar- 
riage. She telephoned the news to her 
parents, Cold at first, they came to accept 
the situation and suggested that the secrecy 
be ended, but Miss Hurst sensed that the 
marriage had more chance of working if her 
husband and she were to lead separate lives 
while also having a life together. 


SEPARATE APARTMENTS 


For the five years they kept their secret, 
living in separate apartments, following their 
own careers, having their own circles of 
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friends and stealing off together as if they 
were illicit lovers. Miss Hurst, when she sug- 
gested this conduct to her husband, used a 
phrase that might have come from one of 
her romances: “We'll keep the dew on the 
rose.” 

The secrecy ended in 1920 when Paul 


He telephoned, and Miss Hurst confessed the 
truth. She told of the separate apartments. 
He asked, “You mean, you never meet for 
breakfast?” 

Her phrase for the marriage came to mind. 
“Oh, two or three times a week,” she said. 
“Our way of keeping the dew on the rose.” 
The phrase enchanted people around the 
world, and she did not hear the end of it 
for many years. 

CAREER WOMAN'S PROBLEM 

Once the news of the marriage got out, 
she encountered more and more occasions 
calling for tact in dealing with her husband. 
He was a gifted musician who hated public 
appearances and made his career mostly in 

. She became known as a vastly suc- 
cessful writer. She had to shield him from 
being treated as “Mr. Hurst.” 

She avoided any pressure on him to ac- 
company her on occasions when she would 
overshadow him. Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
asked her to join the inner circle of friends 
who sat with the then Governor of New York 
on the night in 1932 that he was elected 
President. Mr. Danielson declined and his 
wife, understanding the workings of his 
mind, went alone to spend election night at 
Hyde Park. 

In 1958, six years after her husband’s 
death, the novelist told of her concern for 
his feelings in her autobiography, “Anatomy 
of Me: A Wonderer in Search of Herself,” 
published by Doubleday. One of her obser- 
vations was: “Every career woman with a 
private-life mate is faced with this problem 
in ~~ form or another; the dignity of her 
male.“ 

One ot the things that she did was to turn 
all her business affairs over to her husband. 
She tried to learn from him about music 
and gave up only when he recognized her 
lack of aptitude for the subject and tapered 
off the instruction. She got back from him, 
in return for her love and her sensitivity 
about his feelings, love and gay companion- 
ship. He died saying, “Don’t leave me... 
don’t leave me.” 

Every Monday morning in the years after 
his death—Monday being the day he had 
died—she wrote a chatty note addressed to 
him, Frequently, she used a simple Fannie 
Hurst phrase: “We had it nice.” 

Miss Hurst made a financial success at 
writing in her 20’s, in the years just before 
her marriage in 1915. However, success came 
only after much effort. She told friends that 
her rejection slips could stretch all the way 
from New York, where she was writing when 
prosperity came to her, to St. Louis, where 
she began to try to sell stories to magazines 
at the age of 14. 

Writing at home with her well-meaning 
but not exactly helpful mother around was 
not easy. Mrs. Hurst would stand in the door- 
way of her daughter's room and comment, 
“You just sit. You don’t write. If I had such 
a terrible time over something I did not have 
to do, I would quit.” But Miss Hurst perse- 
vered, attacking an old standard typewriter 
with ferocity when the words came to her. 

DECISION ON CAREER 


Before she turned into a professional 
writer, she had to harden herself against the 
feelings of her parents and establish herself 
in New York, She discovered that her sym- 
pathies were stirred by the great mass of the 
people of New York and that the people were 
individuals. 

She worked briefly and ineptly as a waitress 
at Child’s and as a salesgirl in Macy’s, went 
regularly to Night Court, spent days at Ellis 
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Island with the immigrants and roamed the 
Lower East Side. Characters out of the life 
she saw appeared in her stories. 

Day after day, she pounded the old type- 
writer for six hours, mailed out her stories 
and just as regularly got them back. Finally, 
there were comments in the margin of re- 
turned stories, phrases like “Good try,” and 
then sales began. When one of her stories 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, de- 
mand for her work began and magazines 
bought stories of hers that they had pre- 
viously rejected. 

Prices for her work shot up. The Saturday 

Post paid her $1,200 for a story, 
Metropolitan $1,400 and Cosmopolitan, un- 
der Ray Long, editor, began to give her $5,000 
a story and later raised that. 


COMMANDED TOP PRICES 


Newspapers around the country came to 
refer to Miss Hurst as the highest-paid short- 
story writer in America. She herself consid- 
ered this a legend when such authors as Willa 
Cather and Edna Ferber were writing, not to 
forget Somerset Maugham, whose stories 
were appearing in American magazines. She 
certainly did command prices near the top, 
with Cosmopolitan paying her $70,000 for the 
serial rights to the novel “Back Street” and 
Liberty giving her $50,000 for a novelette in 
@ prize contest. 

The description of highest-paid short-story 
writer gave her an uneasy feeling. She never 
considered that she had a literary rating 
with such writers as Sinclair Lewis and 
Theodore Dreiser, and she was so impressed 
by Miss Cather that she was tongue-tied with 
her even when invited to her home in Green- 
wich Village. Striving for literary recognition, 
she tried writing novels. 

When Miss Hurst started a novel called 
“Lummox,” which appeared in 1923, ner 
mother weighed in by mail with her usual 
comments: “What are you writing that takes 
so long? Isn’t there more money in short 
stories than in such slow novels?” Miss Hurst 
plodded on with this story about an orphan 
servant girl, and it became her own favorite 
of all her work. 

The story began: 

“Nobody quite knew just what Baltic blood 
flowed in sullen and alien rivers through 
Bertha’s veins—or cared, might be added. 
Bertha, least of all. She was five feet nine 
and a half, of flat-breasted bigness, and her 
cheek-bones were pitched like Norn’s. Little 
tents. There must have been a good smat- 
tering of Scandinavian, and even a wide 
streak of western Teutonic. Slay, too. Be- 
cause unaccountably she found herself 
knowing the Polish national anthem. Recog- 
nized it with her heart as it rattled out of 
a hurdy-gurdy.” 

That was pure Fannie Hurst—a story 
about an unprepossessing heroine made im- 
portant by the intense interest of the author. 
Miss Hurst’s stories were not all of one type, 
however, ranging by her own listing through 
“realistic, romantic, tragic, buoyant or 

* 


The plot of her popular novel Back 
Street“ (1930), for example, instead of being 
about a poor girl’s life, was about the secret 
love of an apparently happily married man; 
the unmarried woman in the case followed 
the couple wherever they traveled and pri- 
vately saw her lover and, in the end, when 
he died sat in discreet sorrow in the back of 
the church. 

Miss Hurst's hundreds of short stories and 
30 books came from her observations of many 
individuals in all walks of life. One thing 
was certain, as her mother told everyone 
she met, “She does not get it from home.” 

Literary critics often jumped with both 
feet on her writing, as when K, S. Kosin 
wrote that at her worst her work was a glor- 
ified True Confessions story.” Sterling North 
commented that her writing “flows like the 
Mississippi—wide, deep and rather muddy.” 
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But the note struck by critics was often that 
of Wilbur Watson in The New York Times: 
“The pulse of life is always there.” 

Some of her stories were made into films 
that proved popular, even though critics did 
not join in the praise. Her novel, “Imitation 
of Life,” which was about mother love, home 
versus business, and racial complications, 
was made into a film in 1934 with Claudette 
Colbert and again in 1959 with Lana Turner. 
The New York Times film critic described it 
the first time as “the most shameless tear- 
jerker of the fall” and 25 years later Bosley 
Crowther, in turn, called it “the most shame- 
less tear-jerker in a couple of years.” 

It is impossible to determine how much 
money Miss Hurst made, in the opinion of 
Mr. McCormick, and others in the book 
world. When her husband died, he left her 
$423,580, some of which probably had been 
her own earnings. She once discovered that 
a reporter for a press association had writ- 
ten an advance obituary about her in which 
he stated that she had made more money 
at writing than any other woman. 

“I like that,” she told him. “That is true.” 

Because of her constant worry about being 
fat, Miss Hurst was always dieting. Linked 
with that fear was her habit of getting up 
at 5:30 A.M. and walking around the perim- 
eter of much of Central Park before break- 
fast. She had natural good looks, with dark 
hair always drawn back in a bun, and most 
people took her anxiety about her weight in 
& light way as contrasted with her serious- 
ness. 

Marvin McIntyre, one of President Roose- 
velt’s secretaries, used to tell a story in the 
nineteen-thirties about Miss Hurst. She had 
been on a reducing cure just before being 
invited to be a guest at the White House, 
and she arranged with Mr. McIntyre to be 
slipped into the President’s office so that 
she might astound him with the change in 
her appearance. 

President Roosevelt looked up curiously as 
she suddenly appeared, motioned to her to 
make a slow turn around in front of him 
and then commented, “The Hurst may have 
changed, but it’s the same old fanny.” Miss 
Hurst was always mortified at this slang 
word and she spoke bitterly about her 
mother for the choice she made of a name 
for her daughter, between Beulah and Fan- 
nie, Miss Hurst observed, “No one ever sat 
on her beulah.” 

CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 

Miss Hurst's interest in the poor and for- 
lorn of New York, which probably was ac- 
tuated in part by a search for material in 
her early days, developed through the years 
into a wide concern for social and charitable 
activities. It was characteristic that she got 
to know the Roosevelts by writing a message 
of approval to Mrs. Roosevelt for suggesting 
that domestic workers should organize. 

Some of the organizations that Miss Hurst 
aided were the New York Urban League, 
United Neighborhood Houses, the Heckscher 
Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the American Cancer Society, the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, Hadassah and the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
Yeshiva University. Miss Hurst gave this in- 
stitution .$360,000 for cardio-vascular re- 
search in memory of her husband. 

Miss Hurst also found time to crusade for 
antivivesection legislation, civil rights, work- 
men’s compensation and slum clearance. She 
conducted a five-day-a-week television pro- 
gram and on several occasions told stories to 
children at the Hans Christian Andersen 
statue in Central Park. Her trademark was 
a calla lily, which she associated with peace 
and beauty and which was always a part of 
any costume she wore. 

A funeral service for Miss Hurst will be 
held Thursday at 1 P.M. at Frank E. Camp- 
bell’s, Madison Avenue and 81st Street. 


February 27, 1968 
Commendation of Maj. John W. Kearns 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the years I have been privileged to 
serve as a Member of Congress I 
have received numerous and diversi- 
fied correspondence from the good 
people of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia. On occasion, however, a 
letter is received which somehow stands 
apart from the others and such a one 
signed by the solicitor general emeritus, 
the mayor, the judge of city court, the 
chief of police, and nearly 100 other resi- 
dents of Ludowici, Ga., paying tribute to 
one of their own citizens was sent to me 
recently. 

It is with considerable pride and much 
pleasure that I join the citizens of 
Ludowici in recognition and commenda- 
tion of Maj. John W. Kearns for his out- 
standing community spirit and his exem- 
plary behavior as a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

The letter follows: 


Crry or LUDOWICI, 
Ludowict, Ga., February 1, 1968. 
Hon. C. ELLIOTT HAGAN, 
Member of Congress, 
First Congressional District of Georgia, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAGAN: We the under- 
signed citizens of Ludowici and Long County 
take great pleasure in expressing our appre- 
ciation to you for the efforts of one of the 
members of the armed forces, in behalf of 
this community. As a member of 
the House Armed Forces Committee, we are 
sure that you are keenly interested in the 
constructive activities of a member of the 
military. 

Major John W. Kearns, Department of 
Primary Fixed Wing Training, USAAVNS, 
Fort Stewart, Ga. has been a resident of this 
city since February 1967. During this period 
Major Kearns has devoted great effort and 
energy to the betterment of this community, 
through his unselfish efforts. 

Early after his arrival in Ludowici, he pro- 
ceeded to organize and take a major part ina 
very effective youth athletic program, which 
has had great success. Providing coaching 
and a substantial monetary contribution 
Major Kearns’ Little League Baseball Team, 
was very effective, and had about 20 boys 
in participation. His next endeavor was the 
organization of Little League Football. Work- 
ing tirelessly as a coach, Major Kearns en- 
tered the local team in the Fort Stewart 
Little League Football Conference. This 
activity did much to promote a spirit of 
neighborhood between our community and 
the post. Over 50 of our boys benefited 
greatly from the Football Program. 

At present, Major Kearns is directing a 
basketball program in which over 100 boys 
and girls of the community are participating. 
This program is enjoying great success, be- 
cause of the devoted and unselfish efforts of 
this outstanding young officer. We are sure 
that these programs will have a long lasting 
effect on our young people because of Major 
Kearns’ example and teaching of sportsman- 
ship and good citizenship. 

Additionally, Major Kearns is a devoted 
family man who is active in the Ludewici 
Methodist Church, At present he is teaching 
the Young Adult Sunday School Class, and 
has greatly furthered the activities of the 
Church. 
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We the undersigned feel that the tireless 
and devoted efforts of this young officer are 
worthy of special recognition. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ralph L. Dawson, Solicitor General 
Emeritus; J. W. Godfrey, Mayor, City 
of Ludowici; Richard Phillips, Judge, 
City Court; R. L. Baily, Chief of Po- 
lice, Ludowici, Ga.; W. H. Trapnell, 
J.P., Ludowici; Alta D. Trapnell, School 
Teacher; George W. Kuntz, Sulla R. 
Kuntz, Roy L. Miller, Mrs. Roy L. Mil- 
ler, Teacher, Mother of a little leaguer 
and fan; Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Gordon, 
Alma S. Mitcham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Ballance, R. H. 
Smith, city policeman; Tom A. Morris, 
city policeman; Betty R. Morris, deputy 
clerk, superior court; Martin H. Taul- 
bee, teacher, Ludowici High School; 
Eugene Caison, M. F. Futch, Jr., county 
forest ranger; Mrs. M. F. Futch, Jr., 
C. C. Wilkinson, Sr., James Wilkinson. 

Mrs. Nettie Taulbee, Joan C. Warren, 
Jay Wingate, coach; Ann E. Parker, 
Chalmers S. Wheeler, Jean Wheeler, 
James E. Parker, Jr., Billy Wingate, 
Catherine Wilkinson, William E. Wil- 
kinson, Mrs, Mary Wills, Mrs. Johnny 
Gordon, E. T. Simmons, Leslie G. 
Mitcham (sheriff of Long County). 

Tommy Gommers, Sarah Crews, Julia Y. 
Mitchum, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Mock, 
Mr. Albert Manning, Colette’s Beauty 
Shop—Colette B. Manning, Nan H. 
Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Williamson, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Hendrix, Jr., Mrs. 
E. S. McGowan, Mr. and Mrs. Carlton 
McGowan, Thomas R. Hall. 

E. S. McGowan, Deputy Sheriff; Mrs. 
Matilda Hall, D. C. Combs, Bill Hor- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Stanley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Moulden, Mrs. Sarah 
Bennet, Miss Rose Baggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Smith, Mrs. George Brown, 
Mr. George Brown, Mrs. Clyde Howard, 
Clyde Howard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Houston, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Harris, Raymond A. 
Fulcher, coach, varsity girls’ bas- 
ketball; Kenneth E. DuBose, coach, 
varsity boys’ baseball; Mrs, Doris Bill- 
ings, Mr. Zip Billings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell Dawson, Mr. and Mrs. Tiniker 
Gordon, Mrs. Cora Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keyton Ryals, J. H. Manning, deputy 
sheriff, Long County; Mrs. Ruth 
Swindell. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Wingate, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Hill Davis, Mrs. Mabel Brewer, 
Mrs. Lowell Strickland, Mr. and Mrs. 
V. R. Chambless, D. L. Miller, Virginia 
Howard, Harris Howard, J. A. Griffin, 
Kathryn Griffin, Leo C. Poole, Mon- 
dorea Poole, Alice Manning (school 
teacher). 


Dundalk Man Killed in Viet 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., a young 
soldier from Maryland, was recently 
killed in action in Vietnam. I wish to 
commend the courage of this young man 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 

DUNDALK MAN KILLED IN VIET 

Lt. Charles F. Johnson Jr., 24, a West Point 
graduate and a resident of Dundalk, was 
killed by machinegun fire Jan. 31 during a 
battle in Vietnam, his widow, Mrs. Mary C. 
Johnson, said yesterday. 

Lt. Johnson, who resided in the 2100 block 
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Cameron Dr., had been stationed at Ft. Hola- 
bird from August, 1966 until he volunteered 
for service in Vietnam and was sent there 
March 22, 1967. He was killed during a fight 
in a compound where he was staying in 
Phan Thiet. 

In addition to his widow, Lt. Johnson is 
survived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Johnson Sr., a brother, Ronald F. Jobn- 
son, and a sister, Judy Elizabeth Johnson, 
all of West Columbia, S.C. 


First Statewide Conference of the Georgia 
Conservancy, Inc. 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, a new 
statewide conservation agency, created in 
January 1967, held its first conference in 
Athens, Ga., at the Center for Continu- 
ing Education on January 19-20, 1968. 
The theme of the conference was “Con- 
servation is Commonsense.” The efforts 
of this new organization are to “either 
independently or in cooperation with 
governmental bodies, to preserve or to 
aid in the preservation of areas of scenic, 
geologic, biologic, historic, or recreational 
importance in Georgia in the public in- 
terest; to establish or aid in the estab- 
lishment of nature reserves or other 
protected areas for scientific, education, 
or esthetic purposes, to conduct regional 
and land-use planning studies as a basis 
for land acquisition, and to develop orga- 
nized programs in conservation educa- 
tion, to the end that the Georgia Con- 
servancy shall serve the people in 
Georgia as an agency of popular enlight- 
enment, for cultural improvement, and 
for scientific advance.” 

The conference was attended by more 
than 250 of the 500 members of a new 
corporate body of the Georgia Conser- 
vancy. Among the speakers scheduled for 
the 2-day conference was James A. 
Mackay, Representative of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Georgia in the 
89th Congress, who spoke on the subject 
of “The Georgia Conservancy: A Way 
To Improve Your Environment.” Also, 
speakers and panel discussion leaders in- 
cluded: Dr. Eugene P. Odom, director, 
Institute of Ecology, University of 
Georgia; Donald H. Shedd, regional co- 
ordinator, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
U.S. Department of Interior; Roger P. 
Hansen, executive director, Colorado 
Open Spaces Coordinating Council; for- 
mer State Senator Jimmy Carter; Dr. 
Hugh B. Masters, director, Center for 
Continuing Education, Athens; and Wil- 
liam S. Morris III, of Augusta. The key- 
note speaker for the Conference was 
Stanley A. Cain, Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks, U.S. De- 
partment of Interior. The text of his ad- 
dress is herewith given so that the bene- 
fit of its counsel, advice, and encourage- 
ment can be made available to a much 
wider audience than was possible at the 
conference. 

The address of Mr. Cain follows: 

CONSERVING OUR COASTAL RESOURCES 

At the risk of indulging in some pedantry, 
I want to start my remarks with a look at 
the words in my title. 
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The transitive verb “conserve” means to 
keep something safe and sound; to keep it 
unimpaired by preserving it from loss, decay, 
waste, or injury. A “conservator” is one whose 
duties are management in a “conservancy” 
which, for the British at least, is a commis- 
sion or other public body charged with regu- 
lation of forests, fisheries, water bodies, or 
more broadly, natural resources. Conservancy, 
like its companion “conservation,” can refer 
also to a specific area of the earth’s surface 
that is designated a “conservation district.” 
This leads me to a useful distinction: a 
“conservationist” is an advocate of conserva- 
tion, while a “conservator” does something 
about it, especially by direct, personal action, 

Glancing over American history, we find 
that conservation’s earlier efforts were di- 
rected largely toward preservation—preserva- 
tion of forests and other natural areas—by 
establishing boundaries somewhere within 
which the consumptive uses of natural re- 
sources were proscribed or circumscribed. To 
the developer, proscription has meant the 
locking up of exploitable natural resources— 
no timber cutting, no mining, no hunting, 
no damming of streams for power produc- 
tion, flood control, provision of irrigation 
water, and the like. In its restricted sense, 
conservation was largely a matter of estab- 
lishing sanctuaries free from the works of 
man and their consequences for plants, ani- 
mals, and the landscape, For some of us the 
motivation has been largely in the interest 
of the species, especially if it were rare and 
threatened with extinction; but many others 
want to visit such areas to have the personal 
pleasure of seeing the plants and animals 
in their natural, unimpaired habitats. So, in 
this purest of cases, we are confronted with 
a management problem. Whereas cautious 
and knowledgeable visits to a sanctuary by 
a few persons for scientific and natural his- 
tory studies and for the pleasures of observa- 
tion and photography may not be detri- 
mental to the species and their natural 
habitats, there can easily be too much such 
innocent use of a preserve, reserve or 
sanctuary. 

There seems to be no escape from this 
problem except by the establishment of con- 
trols. There is no conservation except where 
there are conservators with the authority 
to enforce regulations, for too numerous 
visits by people can themselves be a form of 
consumptive use. This produces the manage- 
ment problems so typical of wildlife refuges, 
parks, and wilderness areas. Such areas are 
established for limited uses from among the 
many potential uses, not for non-uses, as 
critics so often complain. 

I have started with the most limited aspect 
of conservation and have arrived at the point 
where I am convinced that all conservation 
requires management of the environment by 
restrictions on the uses which people will be 
allowed to make of it. 

Now I skip to the word “resources” in my 
title, with the implicit understanding that 
we are talking about natural resources, not 
human resources. Whereas “natural re- 
sources” are generally thought of as things 
in the environment—such as forests for their 
useful trees, grasslands for their plants 
palatable to livestock or wildlife, soil for its 
support of agriculture, water for the habitat 
in which sport and commercial fish live, rocks 
for their iron, copper and other minerals, or, 
more specifically, the tree, grass, animal, or 
mineral itself—we now have broadened the 
concept of natural resources to include a 
condition of nature, such as a salubrious cli- 
mate, and a process, such as falling water, 
that can be put to work. A useful definition, 
then, is that a natural resource is any thing, 
condition, or process in the environment 
that man finds useful. 

If such a definition is acceptable, con- 
servation is concerned with the uses of the 
environment for the extraction of products 
from it, for taking human advantage of con- 
ditions and processes, and even for non- con- 
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sumptive and non-disturbing uses of nature, 
But use is the key, and use requires special 
management for determined purposes. 

This brings me to two other matters that 
are derivative from the above conclusions. 
The first is the recent public concern for 
natural beauty (which President Johnson 
equated a few years ago with conservation in 
his message to Congress on natural resources) 
and for quality of the environment. This is 
conservation’s most significant forward step 
because it marks the Nation’s growing con- 
cerns with the pollution of air, water and 
soil, with the disposal of solid wastes, with 
the uglification of the landscape by signs 
and strip mining, for example, with urban 
sprawl and central city deterioration, and 
with the loss of natural areas, including estu- 
aries. In short, we have been brought up 
short with a growing realization that we 
have been progressively ‘“de-humanizing” our 
environment at great cost to health, welfare, 
and enjoyment. 

The second point that is derivative from 
this examination of the meaning of con- 
servation and resources is that in every facet 
of management we are confronted with con- 
filcts of opinion as to proper uses of the en- 
vironment. There is no question that man 
must make use of his environment; the ques- 
tions and problems arise when needed and 
desirable uses are incompatible at a given 
place. 

But there is not only the competition for 
use of a natural resource—including the deci- 
sion, for example, to construct or not to 
construct at a given place a road, a paper 
mill, a power plant, a residential develop- 
ment, or to establish some sort of public 
area—there is the fact that what goes on 
at a given site can have consequences else- 
where, even at remote places. This is illus- 
trated by the spreading from points of origin 
of the substances that produce pollution, in- 
cluding radionuclides, pesticides, fertilizers, 
and the pouring into air and water of waste 
products of thousands of kinds. We are now 
including also within the scope of conserva- 
tion management of the environment the 
effort to diminish “sight and sound pollu- 
tion” by seeking controls over billboards, 
sonic booms from planes, and manipulations 
of the terrain itself. 

Let me move back, then, to the middle 
term of my title, the word “coastal,” as a 
modifier of resources. Congress has given us 
a charge to examine our coastal resources by 
passage of the Marine Resources and Engli- 
neering Development Act of 1966. This Act 
covers the entire marine field, including the 
coastal zone, not only of the seas but of the 
Great Lakes also. It established a Commis- 
sion to recommend the organization of Gov- 
ernment and long-range program for its ma- 
rine interests, and a Council to examine cur- 
rent substantive matters. 

The Commission consists of a representa- 
tive cross-section of persons in industry, edu- 
cation and state government, as well as the 
Federal Government. The Council, headed by 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, is com- 
posed of the Secretaries of certain depart- 
ments and directors of non-cabinet agencies. 
In addition to its professional staff, the 
Council has established five interagency com- 
mittees to advise and assist it, of which I am 
chairman of the one on Multiple Use of the 
Coastal Zone. This Committee consists of 
representatives of a dozen major agencies: 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Coast 
Guard for the Department of Transportation, 
the Corps of Engineers for the Department of 
Defense, the Environmental Services Admin- 
istration for the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of the Interior, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
National Science Foundation, the Office of 
Science and Technology, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and the Department of State. 
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Working with the Council staff, this Com- 
mittee decided that the term “coastal zone” 
would include the shoreline in a specific 
sense—the Continental Shelf seaward, espe- 
of their beach waterfront and estuarine 
on the landward side. 

The objectives of this Committee are to ex- 
amine the characteristics of the coastal zone 
and the programs of agencies operating with- 
in it, to find ways to improve coordination 
among the programs, and to suggest guide- 
lines for an orderly Federal approach to 
coastal-zone problems. 

The coastal zone, containing a great variety 
of natural resource complexes, has always 
supported a variety of human uses of vital 
importance to the Nation’s people and their 
economy. I will mention some of them. 

Ocean Transportation.—Except for Indians 
who came by land from Asia many thousands 
of years ago, immigrants who settied the 
country came to our shores by water: Span- 
ish, French, British, Dutch, and before them 
the Scandinavians to Vineland. Trans- 
oceanic commerce commenced early and 
despite the rapidly growing air traffic, most 
such cargo still moves by sea. The Coastal 
zone provides harbors, external and inland 
waterways for coastal shipping, and access to 
navigable rivers. Federal agencies with di- 
rectly related responsibilities include the 
Maritime Administration. Customs Service, 
Public Health Service, Immigration Service 
and the Corps of Engineers. 

National Security —The earliest forts to 
protect our Nation had coastal locations at 
strategic points with respect to harbors, giv- 
ing rise to the three-mile zone of territorial 
coastal zone is the favored location for satel- 
lite and rocket installations, as it is for many 
waters on a basis of cannon range. Today the 
modern military airfields as well as Navy 
yards. 

Federal agencies related to commerce, navi- 
gation and security include the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Maritime Administration, 
and the Coast Guard, as well as the Navy and 
Air Force. 

Harbors and Docks.—Commerce and se- 
curity require transshipment facilities: 
docks, warehouses, railheads, etc. Deep- 
dredged channels and harbor basins as well 
as protective. breakwaters are needed. The 
large bulk cargo carriers, especially tankers, 
are calling for ever-deeper and wider chan- 
nels that may extend miles out on the Conti- 
ental Shelf, through estuaries, and for miles 
up rivers. The modernization of harbors will 
require many docks to be reconstructed, 
especially to accommodate deep-draft ves- 
sels and containerized cargo handling. Agen- 
cies involved include the Corps of Engineers, 
the Coast Guard, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and the Maritime 
Administration. 

Commercial and Industrial Sites—Many 
kinds of commercial and industrial firms 
find the coastal zone attractive because of 
the combination of land and water transport, 
ease of waste disposal, and cheap land. As to 
the last point, filling behind bulkheads, es- 
pecially by solid wastes and nearby dredged 
materials, creates new land worth many 
times the cost of producing it, a private 
windfall from public resources. 

Non-living Resources.—Bromine and other 
chemicals are extracted directly from sea- 
water, and iodine is taken from seaweeds. 
There is a promise of important pharma- 
ceuticals from the sea. Sand, gravel, and 
shell are dredged from estuaries and inshore 
coastal waters, There is promise of hard 
minerals to be recovered from the seabed, 
including gold from underwater placers. Oil 
and gas production in the coastal zone has 
grown remarkably in recent years. All these 
operations have resulted in factories, mills, 
distillation plants, and oil and gas tank- 
farms being located on coasts and in estua- 
rine areas. 

Living Resources. Commercial fisheries 
have a heavy dependence on the coastal zone, 
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not only for the landing and processing of 
round fish from open ocean fisheries, but 
from estuaries which are extremely fertile 
production areas for a large percentage of 
our ocean fisheries, including crustacea and 
shellfish. The coastal zone supported sub- 
sistence fisheries for the colonists and be- 
fore that the Indians, and today it supports 
an important sport fishery. 

The location of commercial and industrial 
plants and the acquisition and processing of 
living and non-living resources of the coastal 
zone get the attention of several Federal 
agencies, including the Geological Survey, 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Federal Power Commission, 

Recreation—In addition to sport fishing 
on the waters of the Continental Shelf, there 
is surf fishing, and fishing in quiet estuarine 
waters. Recreation includes hunting, sailing, 
motor boating and water skiing, surf board- 
ing, swimming, beach and dune walking, col- 
lecting sea shells and nature observation, 
picnicking and camping. Vacation shore cot- 
tages have long been popular. Today whole 
new subdivisions are being developed by 
dredging and filling where estuaries once 
existed. Atlantic City and Miami Beach with 
their great hotels are another essentially 
recreational use of the coastal zone. Federal 
agencies that are involved include the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the Coast Guard and the Corps 
of Engineers, 

Natural Beauty—The aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of nature is an important use of the 
coastal zone where the beauty of the sea 
and sky, the experiencing of weather, the 
sweep of the coastline with beaches, dunes, 
marshes, cliffs, and headlands, and many in- 
teresting and attractive plants and animals 
abound, often near large centers of popula- 
tion. For many coastal cities estuaries may 
be the only remaining natural areas that are 
easily accessible. 

The Federal agencies involved with recre- 
ation are also concerned with natural beauty, 
and so are the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Waste Disposal.—Doing an about-face 
from natural beauty to waste disposal, we 
have long used the coastal zone for the di- 
rect disposal of sewage and sludge from sew- 
age disposal plants, to rid ourselves of solid 
wastes, chemicals, and garbage, and more re- 
cently of nuclear wastes with low levels of 
activity and a long half-life. 

Federal agencies in this field include the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the Coast Guard, Corps of 
Engineers, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

If these are the major classes of our use 
of the coastal zone, and I think they are, 
we should next notice that their develop- 
ment has been essentially laissez-faire, that 
is, with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference with property rights. The coastal 
zone has suffered two kinds of adverse 
change from this approach. First there has 
been a loss of quality from pollution. Some 
of this has resulted from the assumption 
that the capacity of the ocean and estuaries 
to absorb pollutants was essentially bound- 
less. Some pollution has resulted from 
leaks and accidents on ships carrying haz- 
ardous cargoes and from shore installations; 
some has come from purposeful dumping, 
and much of the pollution has been inade- 
vertent because of our failure to appreciate 
the consequences of waste disposal in the 
coastal zone. 

After pollution, which deteriorated but 
does not destroy the coastal zone, we must 
notice that there is physical destruction also, 
Whereas pollution can be stopped, although 
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at great effort and cost, much is not all physi- 
cal destruction is irreversible, at least eco- 
nomically. Dredging, whether for sand, 
gravel, shell, clay or peat, is destructive of 
natural bottom and its associated organisms, 
which may not recover for many years. Bulk- 
heading and filling open estuaries and re- 
lated fresh and salt water marshes mean 
that they are gone forever. A little bit here 
and a little bit there may not seem impor- 
tant, but over time we have in some places 
along our coasts lost 25 to 50 percent or more 
of our estuaries acreage with consequent 
loss to many important uses. 

Today we find ourselves confronted by a 
series of problem complexes which seem 
freshly acute, perhaps only because the pub- 
lic at long last is dissatisfied with our tradi- 
tional laissez-faire approach. 

At every turn we find that we know very 
little about our coastal zone. This is true of 
our scanty knowledge of its geology and 
hydrology. It is true of our understanding of 
the life histories and ecology of important 
species, and of the ecological systems to 
which they belong. We know little about pol- 
lutants, especialy their chronic effects on 
the ecosystems of the coastal zone. We have 
vast needs for survey, inventory, and re- 
search, especially on the natural features of 
the coastal zone. We are little better off when 
we look at the interplay among commercial 
and industrial transportation and other uses 
and our national needs in the coastal zone. 

Whereas cities have been receiving con- 
siderable planning study in recent years, 
extra-urban regions, including seacoasts and 
estuaries, have been largely ignored. Plan- 
ning studies are desperately needed, and 
subsequent to them there will be a need 
for putting plans to work. This is largely 
a matter of the separation from one another 
of conflicting uses. Saying this another way, 
this is a matter of allocating areas of the 
coastal zone to separate uses. 

Among the many possible and often con- 
flicting uses of the coastal zone, some have 
been preempted by governmental action. 
This includes the military installations and 
the national parks, seashores, and wildlife 
refuges, and comparable areas of state and 
local governments. Harbor and rta- 
tion authorities, often involving several units 
of government, produce certain develop- 
ments that preclude other uses or affect them 
adversely. Cities and counties may have zon- 
ing for business, industrial, or residential 
uses, States may establish bulkhead lines and 
the Corps may grant permits for dredging 
and filling behind them. 

Such are the limited controls on laissez- 
faire, but speaking generally, the power of 
zoning lies at the local level of government 
which is often a weak defender of intruding 
economic interests. The Federal Government 
seems not to have general zoning powers and 
can move into the coastal zone only through 
its power of eminent domain or special au- 
thorities, such as those of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration. 

All of this may sound pretty dismal for 
the protection of the national interest in 
the coastal zone, but recent years have seen 
a number of heartening actions at all levels 
of government. I will mention only enough 
to illustrate the point. Whereas there was 
only one national seashore before 1961, Con- 
gress has subsequently authorized eight 
more. The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration now has broad powers under 
the Clean Water Act to enforce abatement 
and ultimate control of pollution. The Corps 
of Engineers is now paying close heed to 
recommendations of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the National Park Service under 
the Coordination Act, and recent decisions 
of the Federal Courts are affecting the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, as in the Storm 
King case on the Hudson River and the 
High Mountain Sheep Dam case on the 
Snake River. The work of the Marine Coun- 
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cil’s Committee on Multiple Use of the 
Coastal Zone is facing up squarely to Fed- 
eral interagency and the intergovernmental 
problems. 

Some of the States are moving to give the 
coastal zone protection, as in the case of 
Massachusetts, and California for San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Many municipalities and some 
counties are moving to halt the despoilment 
of their beach waterfront and estuarine 
areas. 

I believe that it is fair to say that all 
such conservation developments are arising 
from public pressures. The people are lead- 
ing their elected representatives. In addi- 
tion to the several national conservation or- 
ganizations, such as the National Audubon, 
the Wilderness Society, the National Parks 
Association, and the Sierra Club, there are 
now hundreds of local citizens’ groups. Some 
proceed directly, using their own funds to 
save a piece of marsh as a bird 
or fields and woods as open space, but most 
of them act as pressure groups to encour- 
age government to act in the cause of con- 
servation. I end, then, with ome more ex- 
ample—The Georgia Conservancy, Inc.— 
with the firm expectation that you will do 
great things to preserve some of your State’s 
natural beauty and its valuable natural areas 
for the everlasting benefit of your people. 


The Crisis of the Cities 
HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, included in 
the President's message. The Crisis of 
the Cities,” is a request for $2.18 billion 
for the war on poverty. I support that 
request. I think the war on poverty is 
worth the effort and the expense we 
have committed to it—and more. 

Let me cite an example. Since its in- 
ception, the Job Corps has trained more 
than 121,000 youngsters. On entering the 
Corps, 99 percent of these young men 
and women were unemployed. They had 
no jobs and no prospects. Their schools 
and their communities had just about 
written them off. 

The Job Corps, however, has managed 
to place more than 70 percent of these 
otherwise “hopeless cases” in well-pay- 
ing jobs. When a corpsman graduates 
after 15 months of training his average 
starting wage is $1.82 an hour. I think 
that is an extraordinary record of suc- 
cess. This and other programs of the 
poverty effort are accomplishing what 
they set out to accomplish—they are 
helping those who are poor become self- 
sufficient. 

Unfortunately, last session the Con- 
gress failed to appropriate the amount of 
money deemed to be necessary to carry 
on these programs. As a result 16 Job 
Corps centers have been closed. Other 
successes of the war on poverty, instead 
of being expanded, have had to be cut 
back. 

Mr. Speaker, it is utterly unwise to 
pinch pennies where the poverty pro- 
gram is concerned. When programs have 
been devised which work well at helping 
the poor out of poverty, the only sensible 
course is to expand those programs. That 
means appropriating enough money to 
do the job. 
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Today the President asks us again to 
come forward and approve the amounts 
necessary to continue the war on pov- 
erty. I will support him. 


Hall of Fame Is Dream Come True: 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Football Hall of Fame elected seven 
new members. Among those to join 
this group of super stars and sports im- 
mortals was New Jersey’s own Alex 
Wojciechowicz. 

“Wojie” brought much excitement and 
pride to New Jersey fans. He won 11 
letters at South River High School and 
went on to be inducted into the Collegiate 
Hall of Fame in 1955. His performances 
at Fordham, where he anchored the 
famed “Seven Blocks of Granite,” earned 
Tio all-America honors in 1936 and 

He was the first draft choice of the 
Detroit Lions in 1938 and 8 years later 
joined the Philadelphia Eagles where he 
played on three eastern division and two 
world championship teams. 

At the present time he is still involved 
with the game he loves so much. As 
president of the National Football League 
Association, Alex Wojciechowicz is trying 
to work out a pension for those older pro 
football players who retired before 1958 
and could not qualify for pensions. 

The Asbury Park Evening Press re- 
cently saluted Alex Wojciechowicz for his 
accomplishments and his fine example 
for American youth. I insert that article 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HALL oF FAME Is DREAM COME TRUE: 
„Worm“ 

HiIcHLANDS.—“It’s like a dream come true 
something all football players hope for some 
da ad 

‘Alex Wojciechowicz was describing his feel- 
ings on his election Monday to professional 
football's Hall of Fame in Canton, Ohio. 

Wojie, as he was known to his teammates, 
played 13 years in the National Football 
League, eight with Detroit and five with 
Philadelphia. 

“It’s a real honor to be enshrined with such 
super stars as Jim Thorpe, Ken Strong, Mel 
Hein, Red Grange, and Don Hutson. I’m look- 
ing forward to the Pro Greatest Induction 
Weekend in Canton.” 

ONE OF SEVEN CITED 

Wojie was one of seven former NFL stars 
voted into the Hall of Fame this week. The 
others are Cliff Battles, Art Donovan, Elroy 
Hirsch, Wayne Millner, Marion Motley, and 
Charlie Trippi. 

The new men will be inducted formally 
at ceremonies in Canton this summer. The 
Pro Greatest Weekend, as it is called, in- 
cludes an exhibition game between NFL 
teams. 

There are now 54 members in the Hall lo- 
cated in a permanent building in Canton. 

Wojie first learned of his nomination sev- 
eral months ago when he was asked to send 
performance sheets, photographs, and other 
data to the Hall. He was also asked to sub- 
mit the name of the man most responsible 
for his success who would be invited to the 
ceremonies. 
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“I had to submit three names, my old 
coaches, Bill Denny at South River High 
School, Jim Crowley at Fordham, and Earl 
(Greasy) Neale of the Philadelphia Eagles. 
All three did a lot for me and I couldn't 
single out one from the other. I hope they 
invite all three out there when I get in- 
ducted.” 

IN COLLEGE HALL 

Wojie was the first from the Shore area to 
be inducted in the Collegiate Hall of Fame 
in 1955. He was formally inducted on Thanks- 
giving Day 1955 between halves of the South 
River-New Brunswick High School game at 
Rutgers Stadium. 

He said then, “This has to be one of my 
greatest thrills.” 

But Wojie is even more elated over his re- 
cent election to Pro’s Hall of Fame. 

“This is the ultimate. It’s like separating 
the men from the boys. There are a lot of 
good college players who never make it in 
pro ranks. Joining that illustrious group is 
an honor of a lifetime”. 

Wojie has been instrumental in trying to 
establish a pension plan for veteran retired 
pros. As of now only NFL players who re- 
tired after 1958 are eligible for pension. 

“T heard that Tommy Thompson, my quar- 
terback with the championship Eagles’ teams, 
was down and out and learned that Jerry 
Wolman, the Eagles owner, was helping him 
out with his own money. 

“I got to thinking about it and felt that 
it should be the NFL’s responsibility, not 
Wolman’s to help Tommy or any other needy 
old pro out. After all these were the fellows 
who played with the small salaries to make 
pro football what it is today.” 


TALK WITH OWNERS 


Wojie got the addresses of players of the 
1921-1958 era and told them of his pension 
idea. About 50 of them joined him in Flor- 
ida last month for talks with the present 
players association and league owners. 

The players and owners agreed something 
should be worked out. 

The owners plan to discuss it further and 
advise what can or cannot be done for the old 
players. 

The old pros have formed a National Foot- 
ball League Association with Wojie as presi- 
dent. 

Wojie, now 52, played 22 years of foot- 
ball. He started in 1929 and wound up with 
the Eagles in 1950. He was a center and line- 
backer during his entire career. 

He was born in South River and is rec- 
ognized as one of the finest athletes to come 
out of that area. He earned 11 letters—four 
in football, three in baseball and two each 
in basketball and track before graduating in 
1934, He captained both the football and 
baseball teams and gained All-State honors 
in both sports. 

AVENGED SETBACK 
In 1932 South River lost 9-0, to Asbury 
Park’s state championship team led by Wil- 
liam (Butch) Bruno, But in 1933 Wojie’s un- 
beaten team gained revenge with a 36-6 
pasting of the Blue Bishops. 

Wojie went on to Fordham where he an- 
chored the famed “Seven Blocks of Granite” 
forward wall which included Vince Lombardl 
of the Packers, Ed Franco, and John Druze. 

After gaining All-America honors in 1936 
and 1937, Wojie was the first draft choice 
of the Detroit Lions in 1938. He played eight 
years with the Lions, then was traded to the 
Eagles where he played on three Eastern Di- 
vision and two world championship teams. 

Wofie had no particular interest in coach- 
ing but did take a fling at it in 1963 and 1964 
when he was defensive coach of the Newark 
Bears of the Continental League at the urg- 
ing of his old Eagles roommate, Steve Van 
Buren. 

“Steve was the head coach there and he 
asked me to help out. I did it more for him 
than anything else. But I have no interest 
in getting back into coaching now or any- 
time.” 
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HANDLES REAL ESTATE 

Wojie is a real estate broker in West Long 
Branch. He frequently does appraisal work 
for the N.J. State Highway Commission, He 
formerly lived in Wanamassa, Ocean Town- 
ship, but he and his wife have been resid- 
ing for a year and a half in a new home on 
Mountain street in the Highlands hills. 

“It’s a beautiful view up here and I en- 
joy the peace and quiet,” Wojie confided. 

Wojie has two married sons, a daughter, 
and eight grandchildren. His daughter is the 
wife of Pete Jolly, a pianist who has his 
own group and records for Herb Alpert. His 
son Alex Jr., known as Frank, was block- 
ing back for Frank Budd at Asbury Park 
High School. Another son, Raymond, attends 
Monmouth College and plans eventually 
to go into business with his brother. 


House Joint Resolution 1052 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, certain re- 
marks were inserted in the February 21, 
1968, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with respect 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service in its consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 1052. 


In these remarks the following charge 
was made by a majority Member: 

Unfortunately, however, due to the de- 
parture of a Member of the Minority party, 
the Committee was left without a quorum 
and was unable, therefore, to express its will. 
I consider this pure and deliberate obstruc- 
tionism on the part of that Member. The 
Minority had spent much of the hearing at- 
tacking—not so much the resolution—but 
the President’s executive order concerning 
the hiring of veterans; this subject was not 
under consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that a review of 
events concerning House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1052 would be helpful in throwing 
some light on the subject. 

The title of this joint resolution states 
its purpose is “to assist veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who 
have served in Vietnam or elsewhere in 
obtaining suitable employment.” How- 
ever, a careful reading of this legislation 
discloses that it goes far beyond this 
purpose and is deserving of the closest 
scrutiny and consideration of Congress. 

I say “legislation” purposely, Mr. 
Speaker, for this measure has been of- 
fered in the form of a joint resolution 
which, to quote Jefferson’s Manual “is a 
bill so far as the processes of the Con- 
gress in relation to it are concerned.” 
Joint resolutions, as we know, when 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, have the full force of law. I 
therefore wish to call attention to cer- 
tain language of the joint resolution 
which reads as follows: 

That it is hereby declared to be the sense 
of the Congress that each department and 
agency of the United States— 

„. . . (3) shall follow such policy and take 
such action, through the process of procure- 
ment for the Government of material, sup- 
plies, services, and equipment from private 
industry and through other means, as may 
be appropriate to secure from private indus- 
try for such veterans a priority in employ- 
ment in positions in private industry as soon 
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as possible following the reentry of such vet- 
erans into the labor market. 


It is this language, Mr. Speaker, which, 
if enacted into law, concerns me and 
others of the committee. It raises many 
unanswered questions and no testimony 
has been advanced regarding the effect 
of this policy on all future Government 
contracts. 

The full committee held one hearing, 
receiving testimony from two witnesses— 
Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, and 
William J. Driver, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. The public hearing 
lasted less than 2 hours—of which I 
attended all but a few minutes at its 
opening—and the time immediately fol- 
lowing was set aside for executive ses- 
sion consideration of the resolution— 
something in the neighborhood of 15 
minutes. 

During the hearing the minority mem- 
bers attempted to develop testimony on 
certain features of the resolution which 
deeply concerned us. Many questions are 
still unanswered. We simply do not have 
enough information on the scope of this 
legislation and to attempt to ram 
through a bill under these circumstances 
regardless of its merits is, in my opinion, 
no way to legislate. No opportunity was 
given in executive session for discussion. 
A motion for the previous question effec- 
tively cut off any deliberation. In my 
opinion, the voters of the country let it 
be known that they did not want legis- 
lation furnished by the executive branch 
to be enacted without careful considera- 
tion and debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I restate my conviction 
that the committee has given totally in- 
adequate consideration to legislation of 
this importance. I deeply regret that the 
motivation of “pure and deliberate ob- 
structionism” was attached to action of 
any minority member. The point arrived 
at which it became obvious that discus- 
sion of the merits of the resolution was 
not to be permitted and the minority 
members of the committee were fore- 
closed from debate. We were not elected 
to perform as a rubber stamp for every 
proposal that comes before Congress and 
do not wish to be parties to such tactics 
in committee. 

I would further point out that a 
quorum of the committee need not be 
dependent on any one minority mem- 
ber. Six of the 15 majority members of 
the committee were absent during this 
particular executive session. 

As is evident, Mr. Speaker, the issues 
set forth herein are quite aside from the 
sense of Congress to assist returning 
Vietnam veterans in securing employ- 
ment. I am in complete agreement with 
veterans’ preference and wholehearted- 
ly support programs already in law to 
give assistance to all returning veterans. 


Homeownership 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years we have made considerable prog- 
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ress as a nation in many areas. In hous- 
ing we have made great strides. In spite 
of our national reputation as a country 
of homeowners a great deal still remains 
to be done. 

Americans can take a measure of pride 
in the fact that we have broadened the 
base of homeownership in the country 
over the years. We have consecutively 
liberalized the terms under which fam- 
ilies may purchase homes with FHA- 
insured mortgages. Each time we took 
these steps, there have been those who 
charged that we were undermining the 
foundations of mortgage finance—that 
the new risks were too great. History has 
proved the validity of a liberal approach 
to home financing, and conventional 
lenders have followed the lead of FHA in 
this regard. 

As President Johnson said in his state 
of the Union message: 

Surely a nation that can go to the moon 
can place a decent home within the reach 
of its families. 


For many low-income families, the 
decent housing they seek includes the 
aspiration of ownership. Homeownership 
can help these Americans develop a sense 
of independence and dignity. 

In my opinion, this country has 
reached a level of progress from which 
we can begin to explore the ways and 
means by which we might extend the 
benefits of homeownership to families 
of modest and even low income. 

I ask my fellow Members to join with 
me in supporting the President’s new 
homeownership program. 


Soviet Armed Forces Day, 1968 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Friday 
night the Reserve Officers Association— 
inactive military officers from every 
State in our Union—participated in the 
well-attended and successful convention 
in Washington, D.C. 

Down the street the Russian Commu- 
nists were celebrating the Soviet Armed 
Forces Day at their Embassy—the social 
event of the week attended by 500 guests, 
including some U.S. military officers. 

While the ROA was meeting to find 
ways to bolster our military efforts to 
combat Communist aggression, some 
representatives of the military were 
toasting and socializing with the enemy. 
And all this on the same evening, the 
same hours, and in the same city—our 
Nation’s Capital, Washington, D.C. 

And the Washington papers, the fol- 
lowing day, made no mention of the 
Reserve officers convention bringing 
thousands to Washington. But the pic- 
tures of militant uniformed Soviet com- 
rades, pretty ladies, and a uniformed U.S. 
Colonel, Coleman Thacher, embracing 
Soviet General Mescheryakov made the 
local society pages. 

American guests were said to have been 
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overheard expressing “shame” for the 
bombing of the Russian Embassy—but 
no one was reported expressing “shame” 
for the Russian’s role in killing U.S. boys 
in Vietnam. 

Small wonder there is so much noise in 
Washington about stopping the bombing 
and abandoning Vietnam—our boys 
might injure one of the Russian hosts. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the society 
column report of the Russian Embassy 
party from the Washington Evening Star 
for February 24 and the Associated Press 
account of February 25 setting forth the 
$700 million in war supplies furnished 
by Russia to North Vietnam to kill U.S. 
soldiers follow my remarks: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 24, 1968] 


DOUBLE SECURITY aT SOVIET FETE 
(By Jean Powell) 


Soviet security men had gathered at the 
Russian Embassy last evening well ahead of 
the guests. Outside, D.C. police were almost 
as plentiful as the party-goers. 

Double security “for the protection of the 
guests” was being maintained at the Armed 
Forces Day celebration. The 50th anniver- 
sary fete, one of several large social func- 
tions held during the year at the Embassy, 
came right on the heels of the bombing of 
the residence on Tuesday. 

In the large downstairs hallway each guest 
was asked to present his invitation. Conflict- 
ing answers came from Embassy staff mem- 
bers when questioned about the practice. 

One said that it was the usual policy. An- 
other said that the close check was due en- 
tirely to the bombing incident. 

Ambassador Dobrynin, who has not re- 
quested any personal guard, arrived soon 
after the party got under way at 6:30. Mrs. 
Dobrynin, who has been in Moscow for al- 
most a year, May come back next month, 
according to the ambassador. Also attending 
was No. 2 man at the Embassy, Minister 
Counselor Tcherniakov. 

Hosts were the military attaches, Gen. 
Valentin Meshcheryakov, Col. Vladimir S. 
Afanasiev, air attache, and Capt. Vladimir 
Vashenko, naval attache, and their wives, 
who greeted the 500 guests. 

Among the top U.S. military guests at- 
tending were Lt. Gen. John J. Davis and 
Rear Adm. Eugene Fluckey. 

Admiral Wayland, a native Washingtonian 
who remembers peddling The Star during 
his boyhood, has been here two years on 
what was at first a temporary assignment. 

The Waylands will leave soon for New 
York City, where he’s been transferred. 

Although most of the conversations seemed 
to be more on the light side and about every- 
thing but the bombing, Mrs. Wayland no 
doubt voiced the opinion of most of the 
American guests: 

I'm ashamed of it.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Feb. 25, 1968] 
Russra Gives Most Am To HANOI, 
UNITED STATES REPORTS 
(By the Associated Press) 

The Soviet Union is apparently North Viet- 
nam’s largest supplier of weapons and eco- 
nomic aid today, and its assistance may 
climb further if the pace of the war steps 
up. 

According to preliminary Pentagon esti- 
mates, aid to Hanoi from her Communist 
allies probably increased to about $1 billion 
in 1967—up considerably from some $730 
million the year before. 

Moscow’s shipments, valued at about $700 
million; accounted for the biggest share in 
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North Vietnam’s supply line in 1967 and for 
much of the total increase over the previous 
year. 

Red China sent in an estimated $250 mil- 
lion worth, roughly $75 million more than in 
1966. 

Communist East European states contrib- 
uted perhaps $50 million. 


COULD SUPPLY MORE 


Unlike China’s economy, hobbled by cul- 
tural revolution upheavals, the Russian econ- 
omy can divert much more to Vietnam if the 
Kremlin leaders choose. 

Current Soviet deliveries amount to per- 
haps one-fifth of 1 percent of Russia's gross 
national product. The Russians have indi- 
cated they will step up Vietnam shipments 
if Hanoi’s needs increase. 

US. spending in Vietnam last year has 
been put at about $25 billion. 

Information received in Washington indi- 
cates that Soviet arms deliveries to North 
Vietnam came to some $500 million in 1967 
compared with $350 million the year before, 
with the emphasis on air defense items. 

These include surface-to-air (SAM) mis- 
siles, antiaircraft artillery, radar, fighter 
planes and ammunition. 

Most of this equipment is believed to have 
been supplied out of existing Soviet stock- 
piles, except for ammunition which may be 
coming out of current production, 


FIRED AT U.S. PLANES 


Vast quantities of ammunition have been 
aimed at U.S. planes. Several thousand 
SAMs—maybe $30 million worth—were re- 
ported fired at American craft during 1967 
along with other ordnance. The SAMs were 
fired from perhaps 30 launchers, moved 
around several hundred prepared launching 
sites in North Vietnam. 

The Russians are reported also to have 
provided some bombers and tanks, but these 
arms have not played much of a role in the 
fighting. Nor are the Russians believed to be 
supplying advanced new weapons systems. 

Most of the Soviet weapons—except for 
such items as large helicopters which cannot 
be shipped through existing railway tun- 
nels—are believed transported to North Viet- 
nam across the Chinese mainland. 

Sea routes are used for material which is 
classified in Washington as economic aid, 
but with North Vietnam’s economy on a war- 
time footing these goods have a direct bear- 
ing on her total effort. 

Some $200 million in Soviet economic aid 
in 1967, up $50 million from 1966, is reported 
to have included petroleum, trucks, tractors, 
rail equipment, bridge structures, barges, 
machinery, food and fertilizer. 

TWO HUNDRED RUSSIAN SHIP CALLS 

Russian ships are said to have paid around 
200 calls at North Vietnamese ports during 
the year, a five-fold increase over the early 
1960s. 

Defense Department specialists say most of 
North Vietnam’s industrial] output lost to 
U.S. bombing has been replaced by imports 
from Russia and China. 

At the same time neither Russia nor China 
has sent personnel to North Vietnam in any 
seale comparable to the U.S. presence in 
South Vietnam. 

The Russians are believed to have only 
around 2,000 military personnel in North 
Vietnam, in noncombant advisory, technical 
and training roles, an estimated 40,000 or so 
Red Chinese are in the country doing road 
and rail repair work and the like. 

Peking's reported aid has included small 
arms, artillery, planes, trucks, food, light 
industrial equipment, consumer goods, some 
ships and ship repairs. 

China spent perhaps $150 million on arms 
and $100 million on economic aid to North 
Vietnam last year. 
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HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
3 years ago Congress enacted the rent 
supplement program, the most imagina- 
tive, flexible, and sound instrument for 
providing housing to poor people in the 
30 years of legislation in this field. 

Rent supplements filled a basic void 
in the tools America has for dealing 
with the desperate housing needs of low- 
income families. 

Rent supplements eliminated the cost 
barrier which kept private enterprise 
from serving the low-income housing 
market directly. 

Rent supplements eliminated the cost 
for poor families to improve their earn- 
ing capacity by removing the specter 
of enforced dislocation back to slums 
when incomes exceed a fixed limit. 

More importantly, it enables low-in- 
come families to obtain decent housing 
in a normal environment, and without 
identification or the implied label of a 
“project family.” 

The innovative feature embodied in 
the program is a supplement to make up 
the difference between the family’s pay- 
ment for housing, equaling one-fourth 
of its income, and the market rent for 
the unit needed. The rent supplement is 
paid directly to the private owner of 
rental housing—not to the family. Thus, 
the owner can accommodate low-income 
families—those with incomes at the pub- 
lic housing level. 

The program is flexible. As family in- 
comes go up, it pays a larger part of 
the rent and the supplement decreases. 
Eventually, the supplement ceases when 
the tenant is able to pay the full rental. 
Low-income families are able to con- 
tinue to live in their apartments, and 
even purchase them. 

The program is sound and gives the 
private sector its first effective vehicle 
for improving housing conditions of the 
very poor. This is in the best American 
tradition. The record so far clearly 
shows the willingness of private enter- 
prise to respond to this challenge. 

During 1966, Congress voted $32 mil- 
lion to get the rent supplement program 
underway. It was a modest amount, con- 
sidering the need, but many felt it would 
form the basis for a test. The $32 million 
was exhausted in less than a year. 

In 1967, Congress appropriated an- 
other $10 million for the program. 

I have been informed that all of this is 
expected to be utilized before the end of 
this month of February. 

On the first of February, nearly 41,000 
rent supplement units were under vari- 
ous stages of planning, construction, or 
operation. More than $39 million of the 
existing $42 million in authority had 
been earmarked for this housing. 

The administration now asks that we 
move ahead with this program. It seeks 
an additional $65 million in rent supple- 
ment contract authority. The amount is 
realistic. It will help us to make substan- 
tial progress in meeting the well-docu- 
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mented demand for decent housing. A 
complete appropriation will enable pri- 
vate sponsors to develop more than 72,- 
500 additional housing units for poor 
families. 

I support the President’s request for 
adequate funding of this housing pro- 
gram. When appropriations legislation 
comes before Congress, I would hope that 
my colleagues will join me in speedily 
providing this new authority. 

Rent supplements have been widely 
misunderstood, and more than one Mem- 
patery changed his mind after a second 
ook. 

There are three key features of the 
program that I urge Members to keep in 
mind as we consider the legislation: 

Rent supplements are available only 
for good, standard housing—and cannot 
be used as a subsidy for slums. 

Rent supplements are available only 
for housing that is privately built, pri- 
vately owned, and privately managed— 
making maximum use of our private en- 
terprise system. 

Rent supplements assure that all 
families carry their fair share of hous- 
ing costs, and does. not penalize one 
family at the expense of another. 

Three decades ago, this country began 
working toward the goal of a decent 
home in a healthful environment for 
every American family. Progress has 
been made, but we need to make further 
strides, 

This problem is a basic one. It cries 
out for solution, and the cry is heard 
most urgently from disadvantaged fami- 
lies across the Nation. 

Can we deny these families the best 
efforts of our Government to help them 
mee the mainstream of American 

e 

Ithink not. 

For these, and for many other reasons 
I urge that we support the President’s re- 
quest for $65 million to broaden the rent 
supplement program to the poor people 
of this country. 


Viets Organize Anti-Red Front 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, many people have some ques- 
tion about our policy in Southeast Asia. 
They have constantly said that the pres- 
ent Government of South Vietnam was 
only supported by the military. I have 
found an article in the Amarillo Daily 
News, dated February 19, 1968, Saigon, 
which certainly repudiates this argu- 
ment. In fact, recent Communist terror, 
murder, and subversion have given indi- 
cation of solidifying all of the people in 
South Vietnam against communism. I, 
therefore, include the previously men- 
tioned article in the Recorp at this point: 

VIETS ORGANIZE ANTI-RED FRONT 

Sarcon.—More than 200 South Vietnamese 
politicians—many of them strongly opposed 
to the present government—met Sunday to 
form an anti-Communist front. 

An unusual aspect was that the meeting— 
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organized by pro-government figures and 
government officials close to Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky—attracted politicians who 
as recently as a few months ago had vowed 
never to rest until Ky and President Nguyen 
Van Thieu had been removed from office. 

The general theme of speakers at the 
“People’s Congress for National Salvation” 
was that the coordinated Communist attacks 
have created such a dangerous situation that 
all nationalist and anti-Communist groups 
must stick together. 

Leading anti-government figures at the 
convention were Khac Suu, and Ha Thuc Ky, 
a nam Kuomintang. 

All three men ran against Thieu and Ky in 
the presidential election last September and 
then claimed fraud when the two generals 
were elected. Suu was elected chairman of 
an anti-goverment front of defeated candi- 
dates which announced it would work to 
have the national legislature reject the 
Thieu-Ky election as fraudulent, 

The legislature approved the election and 
Suu’s group faded from the scene. Suu was 
last heard from shortly after the Viet Cong’s 
first wave of attacks began when his wife 
told newsmen that he had been taken against 
his will into government “protective cus- 
tody” at National Police Headquarters. 

One Vietnamese official, noting the pres- 
ence of Suu at the meeting, said: “These 
(Viet Cong) attacks have made a whole new 
man out of Suu.” 

The convention elected a standing com- 
mittee, one of whose three members is 
Saigon lawyer Tran Van Tuyen. Several 
weeks ago about 20 of Saigon intellectuals 
headed by Tuyen anonymously circulated a 
detailed plan for a negotiated peace in Viet- 
nam. At that time the authors declined to 
disclose their names for fear of government 
retaliation. 

Organizers of the convention are former 
Gen. Tran Van Don and Ton That Dinh, 
both members of the Senate, and Dang 
Duc Khoi, the information chief in the office 
of the vice president, Don and Dinh are close 
to Vice President Ky and their actions in 
the Senate, where they are leaders of a major 
block are generally considered pro-govern- 
ment. 

Several members of the Senate and house 
of representatives also were present, as were 
representatives of the Buddhists—including 
followers of the moderate Thich (Venerable) 
Tam Chau and the militant monk Thich Ti 
Quang—Roman Catholics, Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao groups. The Cao Dai and Hoa Hao are 
nationalist religious groups peculiar to South 
Vietnam. 

The standing committee, and several ad- 
visory committees elected at Sunday's ses- 
sion, are to meet Wednesday to 
begin drafting a national program to orga- 
nize the people for the safety of the nation.” 


No Further Attempt To Collect for Rifle 
Lost in Combat 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
was delighted today to learn that the 
Army has decided to make no further at- 
tempt to collect $70.21 from decorated 
veteran, Ernest Wagner, of Racine, Wis., 
for an M-14 rifle lost in combat. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
Army has seen fit to drop the charge 
against Ernest after making an effort to 
force payment on grounds that were ex- 
tremely shaky when the Defense Depart- 
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ment is apparently wasting money by 
the barrelful on extravagant and mis- 
guided projects such as the TFX. I ap- 
preciate the Army’s change of heart 
and decision to forget the whole inci- 
dent; and I want those of my colleagues 
who have been deluged with mail about 
the incident to know that I also appre- 
ciate your support for Ernest Wagner. 


The 50th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1968 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 11, the Lithuanian Council of 
New Jersey, held an observance of the 
50th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of the Republic of Lith- 
uania, at the Robert Treat Hotel in 
Newark. 

At this mass meeting, the delegates of 
the many Lithuanian organizations of 
New Jersey adopted a resolution renew- 
ing their protest against the forceful an- 
nexation of their mother country into the 
sphere of Soviet domination; and re- 
dedicating themselves to the spirit of 
self-determination and freedom. 

This resolution is signed by Mr. Val- 
entinas Melinis,. president, and Mr. A. S. 
Treciokas, secretary of the Lithuanian 
Council of New Jersey. 

I commend it to my colleagues and 
offer it for reproduction in the RECORD 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


The delegates of Lithuanian organizations 
of New Jersey, representing 60 thousand 
loyal citizens and permanent residents of 
the United States of America, gathered on 
this 11th day of February, 1968 at the Rob- 
ert Treat Hotel, Newark, New Jersey, to com- 
memorate the 50th Anniversary of the Resto- 
ration of Lithuanian Independence; 


RESOLVED 


1. To renew their solemn protest 
against the usurpation by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of the sovereign rights of the Baltic 
nations of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
and the transformation of the once pro- 
gressive and prosperous Baltic States into 
colonies of the Soviet Union. 

2. To ask the governments of the free 
world, and especially that of the United 
States, to undertake all ways and means to 
restore the exercise of the rights of self-de- 
termination in the Baltic countries. 

3. To request the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations to demand that the abolish- 
ment of Soviet rule in the Baltic States be 
included in the agenda of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

4. To request the U.S. delegation to ask 
the United Nations to put an end to in- 
human practices of the Soviet government in 
the Baltic States. 

5. To draw the attention of newly emerged 
nations of Africa and Asia to the evils of 
Soviet colonialism in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

6. To renew the dedication of the peoples 
of the Baltic nations to the cause of liberty 
and to reaffirm their dedication to continue 
together with other captive nations of East- 
Central Europe the struggle against Soviet 
occupation and oppression. 

7. To demand that the Soviets return 
Lithuania’s beautiful Cathedral of Vilnius to 
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the people for worship, rather than main- 

taining it as a pagan museum. 

Newark, New Jersey, February 11, 1968. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF New JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, President, 
A. S. Trecroxas, Secretary. 


Rent Supplements 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
going to be equal to the housing task 
President Johnson has outlined for us— 
6 million homes in the next 10 years for 
low- and middle-income families—we 
must recognize our responsibility to fund 
all the programs involved. 

One of the most promising new tools 
we have for providing decent housing for 
low-income families is the rent supple- 
ment program. 

The President’s budget calls for $65 
million in additional contract authority 
for rent supplement housing. This au- 
thorization will make it possible for pri- 
vate housing developers to build more 
than 72,500 new units for families with 
incomes at the public housing level. 

This is a reasonable extension of a 
program that has already proven its 
great potential. Some 42,000 housing 
units have been approved by the Federal 
Housing Administration under the exist- 
ing authorization. Many are nearing con- 
struction. Others under way soon will be 
completed. Some are already in opera- 
tion. 

In spite of its turbulent legislative 
genesis, once funds for rent supplement 
were authorized, the program moved 
ahead rapidly. 

The usual testing period for the pro- 
gram has passed and new housing is 
coming on the market in increasing vol- 
ume. 

Rent supplements has a number of ad- 
vantages: 

It works in the private sector—private 
sponsors develop, own, and operate the 
housing. Financing is by traditional 
private methods. 

Tenants have incentive to move up 
economically because they are not forced 
to move if their income rises. Low-in- 
come tenants pay 25 percent of income 
as rent and a supplement is paid directly 
to the private owner by the FHA to meet 
the balance of the economic rent. As in- 
come increases the supplement decreases. 

The housing is on the local tax rolls 
and pays its share of municipal services. 

Low-income families served by the 
program are not identified as “project 
families” and the apartment develop- 
ments look like any other privately- 
owned housing. 

The rent supplement program, an in- 
novative approach to meeting low-in- 
come housing needs, has gained consid- 
erable momentum. We should not take 
any action that might impede progress 
we can make with it. 

Instead, we should make clear to gov- 
ernment and industry that Congress 
fully supports an active effort to produce 
more housing for low-income families. 
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When appropriation legislation sup- 
porting this request comes before us, I 
hope my fellow Members will join me in 
voting for the full $65 million President 
Johnson has requested. 


The Travel Tax 
HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
we must take definite steps to improve 
our balance-of-payments position is a 
well-established fact. The seriousness of 
the situation warrants a more appropri- 
ate solution, however, than the Presi- 
dent’s ill-conceived “travel tax.” 

There is little evidence that such a 
tax will reduce our balance-of-payments 
deficit in any significant way. Such a 
proposal, in my judgment, is quite like 
applying a band-aid to the body when a 
suture is needed. 

The Birmingham News, in an editorial 
on February 7 entitled The Travel Tax,” 
has expressed the sentiment of many of 
my constituents and that which I believe 
to be the sentiment of most Americans. 

The editorial follows, and I commend 
it to my colleagues: 

Tue TRAVEL Tax 


The President’s request for a tax on money 
spent by Americans traveling abroad would 
get a more receptive hearing if there were 
any evidence that a real effort was to be 
made to curb the overseas spending of the 
U.S. government. 

The amount spent by travelers is piddling 
compared to that spent—or given away—by 
Uncle Sam. 

Sure, something should be done about the 
balance of payments deficit. Something 
should have been done long before now. 

But the American tourist or businessman 
traveling abroad didn’t get us into the fiscal 
mess we're in, and punitive taxation of him 
now isn’t going to get us out of it unless 
accompanied by real—not illusionary, but 
real—cutbacks at the governmental level. 

It only stands to reason that we can’t con- 
tinue giveaway programs as if nothing had 
happened, while asking a private citizen to 
pay a tax to go where he pleases, barring 
only travel to restricted countries. (That 
same private citizen is infuriated addition- 
ally when those who do travel to countries 
put off-limits by our State Department get 
nothing more than a half-heated slap on the 
wrist when they return to the United States 
thumbing their noses at the government.) 

A man who is being asked to pay a tax 
on every dollar he spends in excess of $7 a 
day outside this hemisphere—and that ar- 
bitrary limit must have provoked gales of 
laughter among those who proposed it— 
isn’t going to look too kindly upon continued 
grants (more of his tax dollars) to countries 
which four times out of five reward us with a 
rough poke in the ribs whenever they have 
the opportunity. 

The foreign aid program has done a great 
deal of good in some instances; it has been 
abused in many more. U.S. aid can serve a 
useful purpose in certain areas in the fu- 
ture, if it is carefully directed and carefully 
administered, which it hasn't always been in 
the past. But aid to other nations is one 
thing when the United States has dollars 
to spare; it’s another when we face a serious 

crisis brought on in no small part by 
the self-same aid program. 

Any other nation would have acted long 
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before now to protect its own position. What 
does the U.S. do? It goes on sending com- 
modities abroad, paying the freight to haul 
them, and even, according to a report in 
The News yesterday, paying port charges to 
the recipient countries for handling and 
storing the free goods when they arrive! 

“Start there, if you’re going to lay another 
tax on me,” the American citizen has a right 
to demand, “and while you're at it, collect 
some of the past due debts owed us. And 
then, if we still face a balance of payments 
deficit, come back and we'll talk some more. 
If sacrifice is called for to meet the crisis, 
then let's sacrifice together.” 


Arthur E. Armitage, of Collingswood, N.J. 
Holds Record of Service as a Mayor 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives the record of 
Mayor Arthur E. Armitage, of Collings- 
wood, N.J., who has served this commu- 
nity in Camden County as its mayor for 
35 consecutive years. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
been a resident of this community for 
more than 25 years. I have, therefore, 
had an opportunity to observe on a per- 
sonal basis the tremendous contributions 
made by Mayor Armitage, not only to 
Collingswood and the county of Camden, 
but to the entire State of New Jersey. 

I decided to bring Mayor Armitage’s 
longevity in public office to the attention 
of Congress as a result of a statement by 
the New Jersey Conference of Mayors, 
indicating that Mayor Armitage may in- 
deed hold a “world’s record for long- 
term continuous service in the office of 
mayor.” The New Jersey Conference of 
Mayors, pointing out that Mayor Armi- 
tage has served Collingswood for 35 con- 
secutive years, indicated that a search is 
now being carried out by the National 
League of Cities, with headquarters here 
in Washington, through its official pub- 
lication, Nation’s Cities, to determine 
whether any individual in the United 
States exceeds Mayor Armitage’s contin- 
uous service as mayor of a community. 
In bringing his record to the attention 
of Congress, I am certain that we can 
establish once and for all whether Mr. 
Armitage indeed is the record holder. 

While I cannot be certain at this time 
that Mayor Armitage holds the world’s 
record, I can be certain he will continue 
to serve as the mayor of Collingswood, 
N.J., as long as he desires to do so. This 
certainty results from the knowledge 
that he has served his community and its 
citizens well for the past 35 years and 
that this excellence in office is recognized 
and appreciated by the citizens of Col- 
lingswood, regardless of political party. 
Our community has excellent govern- 
ment, and this is due in a large measure 
to the leadership of Arthur E. Armitage. 

In addition to his great work as the 
mayor of Collingswood, Arthur Armitage 
is really the father of Rutgers South 
Jersey Law School and has been respon- 
sible for more lawyers in New Jersey than 
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any other single man. At a time when 
most young men, including the person 
addressing the House, were unable be- 
cause of finances to attend a full-time 
law school, Mayor Armitage, through his 
vision and interest, made it possible for 
literally hundreds of young men and 
women in New Jersey to attend a quali- 
fied evening law school leading to ad- 
mission to the New Jersey bar. This is 
but one of many of his civic contribu- 
tions in a State in which he has for more 
than 35 years been one of its truly great 
citizens. 

If the record discloses, Mr. Speaker, 
that Mayor Armitage does not at this 
time hold the world’s record for con- 
tinuous service as a mayor, I am confi- 
dent that the day will come when this 
record will be his. In the meantime, I am 
personally persuaded that his right to 
the title “best mayor” must, based upon 
his performance in office for these past 
35 years, go unchallenged. 


Hamilton County Proud of “Lady Who 
Moves Things” 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, Hamilton 
County, Ohio, is fortunate to have in 
its midst a very talented, able, and at- 
tractive young woman who has been na- 
tionally recognized as the moving force 
behind Alvey-Ferguson Operations of 
Litton Industries, Inc. Mrs. Jayne Baker 
Spain has been president of Alvey-Fer- 
guson since 1952, and, one could say, that 
she has kept it rolling along to even 
greater heights since. 

Recently, NATO's 15 nations, in its 
February—March 1968 issue, chronicled 
the exciting career of the “Lady Who 
Moves Things.” 

The article follows: 


JAYNE SPAIN: A Lapy WHO Moves THINGS 


(By Col. Barney Oldfield, U.S. Air Force, 
retired) 


Nothing would appear to be stranger in 
the pressing military equation of time and 
distance jn rendering support in every mate- 
rial way than an attractive blonde lady, but 
in this instance, her “power behind the 
throne” is very real. Mrs. Jayne B. Spain 
is an important fact of life to commanders 
in chief as far removed in roles and missions 
as NATO-SHAPE’s General Lyman Lemnitzer 
and Viet Nam's General William C. West- 
moreland, and both depend on her in ways 
of which even they are unaware. She looks 
like anything but the woman described by a 
long ago warrior chieftain of the Chippewa 
Indians who said: “Women are created for 
work. One can carry as much as two men. 
They do everything and cost very little, for 
since they are forever cooking, they can be 
satisfied in lean times by licking their 
fingers.” Mrs. Spain, quite contrary to his 
ancient description of women among fight- 
ing men, has practically no time for cooking, 
yet the products she manufactures—auto- 
mated conveyor systems and materials han- 
dling devices—have removed almost entirely 
from the straining backs of women and men 
the great tonnages required by miiltary lead- 
ers in modern times. These same trappings 
have made cargo movements the province 
of whole transportation systems rather 
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than several, not necessarily compatible, dif- 
ferent kinds of vehicles or carriers. 

The work of Jayne Spain in providing the 
sinews of both deterrence and war is a tech- 
nological spawning in the modern day from 
the dim mists of antiquity, where women did 
nearly all the support chores. This permitted 
males total planning and conduct of battles 
pre-occupation, or the making of intimidat- 
ing standoffs short of conflict. This puts 
her in the distinguished and widely varied 
array of Rahab, who hid Joshua's spies as he 
readied Jericho’s downfall; Molly Pitcher, 
who fed and even fired the cannons of Amer- 
ica’s Revoluntionary war; Florence Night- 
ingale, who lent the first feminine nursing 
hand to the 18,000 wounded, maddened, and 
stinking wretches who were evacuated to 
Scutari, Turkey after they fell in the Cri- 
mea; Belle Boyd, the tawny-haired courier 
for General Stonewall Jackson of the Con- 
federacy in the American Civil War, and those 
Russian women in World War II who drove 
herds of cattle in rear of the field armies, 
milking them twice daily, and butchering 
them as needed to feed those armies on the 
move. Jayne Spain is as far away from all 
those women in the technological applica- 
tions she makes to all the world areas of 
military involvement as she is from that seg- 
ment of the Persian-Iraq border of 6,500 
years ago where round logs were first placed 
under heavy loads to ease their passage over 
the mountains, precursors of the wagon and 
potter's wheels. 

Jayne Spain is also a rare figure in Ameri- 
can industry, the woman president of a firm. 
Although Alvey-Ferguson‘ dates from 1901, 
she has been its president since 1952, and it 
was she who shepherded it by the merger and 
acquisition route into the Hewitt-Robins 
Division of Litton Industries, Inc., in Jan- 
uary, 1966. Her acquirers made sure that 
she stayed on as president for at least five 
years, and five more years after that if she 
chose to do so. Her industrial concern’s ac- 
tivity started at the turn of the century as 
an aid in the loading and unloading of beer 
barrels, turning out simple gravity-employ- 
ing or defeating inclines in combination with 
wheel or roller conveyors. 

Now, in many Alvey-Ferguson modes there 
are dozens of miles of roller roadways built 
into supply and cargo assembling and load- 
ing interiors of both military and civilian 
depots, warehouses, storage sites, and supply 
centers. In Europe, they work in the Neth- 
erlands’ Heineken, Belgian Spa Monopole, 
and Denmark’s Tuborg breweries, and 
through a licensee (Stratford Autoflow Sys- 
tems, Ltd.), the BOAC cargo portion of Lon- 


1The first roller conveyor system, with 
accessories, was given U.S. Patent No. 714,432 
in 1902 when submitted by Benjamin Alvey, 
one of the founding partners of Alvey-Fer- 
guson, and his description as filed, read: 
“The invention has for its objects (sic) to 
enable goods to be transferred from one point 
to another, as in a warehouse, expeditiously 
and with a minimum of hand labor and to 
allow the apparatus being adjusted to re- 
ceive goods at different points as may be re- 
quired, expeditiously and with certainty.” 
Other patents were granted to him in Great 
Britain, France and Germany in 1903 for 
the same device. The company added a spiral 
roller conveyor patent in the U.S. that same 
year, designed to get barrels from floor to 
floor. In 1904, the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position awarded A-F a Gold Medal. Then 
the patents continued: In 1905, the pusher 
bar conveyor; in 1907, the forerunner of the 
floor type flowing conveyor; in 1912, the 
roller flight conveyor; and in 1932, the belt 
driven roller conveyor which was given the 
U.S. Patent Office number of 1,883,426. It was 
well after this that Mrs. Jayne B. Spain 
came to the company, and she was at the 
helm when the initial beer barrel preoccupa- 
tion was left far behind and the computer, 
automation, and a whole world of applica- 
tions and opportunities loomed. 
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don Terminal is being outfitted. Her con- 
veyors are at both McGuire and Dover Air 
Force Bases, in New Jersey and Delaware, as 
well as in the big Naval Supply Centers of 
Bayonne, New Jersey, and Philadelphia, Pa., 
through which go major supply activities for 
NATO Europe. 

Demands of the Viet Nam conflict made 
of the Oakland Naval Supply Center and 
the Military Airlift Command’s Travis Air 
Force base (both near San Francisco, Calif.), 
the key American West Coast facilities for 
freight and cargo operations. Since 1960, 
millions of dollars have gone into automated 
materials handling systems from Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps contracts to Alvey- 
Ferguson, The requirements were for load- 
ing accuracy, speed, and improvement of 
general efficiency in the flow of supplies to all 
needing points in the Pacific. In Navy jargon, 
they were first interested in getting things 
from “point of pick”, or selection, to “point 
of pack”, or palletized for loading. With in- 
troduction of the Alvey-Ferguson systems, 
the Navy and Marine Corps not only had 
this, but the mechanizing and control for 
provision of automatic treatment of replen- 
ishments and receipts, the return of empty 
tote boxes for re-use via conveyors, and a 
supervising computer which held an all- 
knowing electronic finger on work-load data 
and movements of materials. Not only did 
this new magnitude of speed quicken the 
pulse of the supply line, it also made pos- 
sible a decrease in manpower from 11,400 
employees at the Oakland Naval Supply Cen- 
ter, for example, to a level of about 4,000 
where the deadliness of routine had always 
made for an employee population of floaters. 
The Oakland Naval Supply Center, com- 
manded by Rear Admiral Edward F. Metzger, 
has to have a competence to move nearly 
all of the 1,500,000 items stocked by the 
Navy, with 60% of them sent to Viet Nam 
and the rest to other Pacific storage sites lo- 
cated as far north as Japan and as for south 
as New Zealand. 

Viet Nam likewise turned nearby Travis Air 
Force Base into the world’s most feverishly 
active air freight terminal. As Jayne Spain 
had provided more than four and a half miles 
(7-plus km) of conveyor linkage of the Naval 
Supply Center’s complex of 4-story buildings, 
she also responded with the 463L mechanized 
air freight handling system which did 80% of 
the Air Force task of mechanized cargo 
manipulation and disposing. In air move- 
ment, where extended turnaround time is 
costly, the 463L makes possible a full cargo 
load in the same time it takes to refuel the 
aircraft—from 60 to 90 minutes ground 
time—where five or six hours were needed 
before. In that important equation of time 
and distance, flight time from Travis to 
Saigon being what it is and a munitions and 
materiel-consuming military force employed 
6,800 miles from the U.S., this saving of 
ground time for four aircraft makes an addi- 
tional Travis-Saigon flight possible. 

The 463L is an indiscriminate feeder of 
aircraft. Some of the transports bear USAF 
markings of the 60th Military Airlift Wing, 
commanded by Brig. Gen. Maurice Casey. 
The rest of the trans-Pacific shuttling is 
made up of chartered cargo planes of Pan 
American, United, World-Wide, Slick, North- 
west, Flying Tiger, Alaska, Trans-Inter- 
national, World Airways, Continental, Airlift 
International, Seaboard World Airlines and 
others. The by-air tonnages from Travis 
alone run as high as 30,000 a month, Unlike 
Oakland Naval Supply Center which services 
the Pacific area, Travis focuses entirely on 
Saigon, Airlift originating from Norton Air 
Force Base, Calif., and from McChord Air 
Force Base, Washington, cares for Air Force 
dispositions other than Viet Nam, but Alvey- 
Ferguson conveyors are ubiquitously present 
at those sites, too. In fact, from the East 
Coast to the West Coast, the miles and miles 
of rollers, selectors, packers, and other carrier 
and inventory accountrements of Alvey- 
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Ferguson are found at Charleston Air Force 
Base, S.C. (servicing the Caribbean and Latin 
American military advisory groups, missions 
and installations), Olmstead, Wright-Patter- 
son, Robins, Tinker, and Kelly Air Force 
Bases (all interior US material centers), the 
Naval Supply Centers of Bremerton, Wash. 
and Long Beach, Calif., and the Marine Corps 
Depot in Barstow, Calif. 

Basically, they are much the same, a com- 
bination of conveyor belts and rollers formed 
in main traffic arteries and feeder lines com- 
ing from consolidated bins and popularity 
storage areas, and all managed off a push- 
button console. The popularity items are the 
fast moving and frequently called for, while 
the consolidated bins embrace everything 
which could be conceivably called for so ar- 
ranged that they can be retrieved on call 
from any location in one of several storage 
buildings and presented at a single spot by 
an off-ramp of the main conveyor, There it 
is palletized, encased in weather-proof plas- 
tic, weighed and loaded. Remarkable as has 
been the time-saving and expediting char- 
acter of unit conveyor materials handling, 
the strains of the Viet Nam war supply line 
have shown both Air Force and Navy sys- 
tems to now be obsolete requiring drastic re- 
visions and upgrading. This is natural in that 
they were on drawing boards in 1960, and 
initially installed in 1962, 64 and 65. Brig. 
Gen, Casey, his eyes on the horizon where 
the Lockheed C-5A will soon appear, sees a 
matching need for greater conveyor capacity. 
“We are anticipating a plane which will lift 
more than 100,000 pounds,” he says. Only the 
very biggest in today’s air fleets can manage 
as much as 70,000 pounds. 

As is nearly always the case, war or deter- 
rence of war tends to inflict colossal pressures 
on any system. From what is learned of those 
pressures and the reaction of equipment and 
devices subjected to them, come many useful 
applications in nonwarlike civil uses, Alvey- 
Ferguson’s initial military contract (long 
after it had started with the beer barrels 
and other mundane relieving of men of back- 
breaking loads) was in various Army arsenals, 
and shell-loading plants in World War II. 
Even before that, it first began government 
contract activity in 1910 with the U.S. Post 
Office Department for which it delivered belt- 
powered conveyors and slider beds (or belts 
running over a solid bed). Today’s great 
baked goods supplier, Sara Lee, and Colgate- 
Palmolive, with its outpouring avalanche of 
toilet goods, both big warehousers, use the 
unit-conveyors order-filling method. 

War or peace, the human race and the 
servicing of it, will demand more and more of 
materials handling systems, in the opinion 
of Mrs, Spain, and more and more sophisti- 
cated systems. The people who used to tote, 
select, monitor, sort, pack, inventory and de- 
liver are being steadily replaced in the drudg- 
ery aspects and are steadily being upgraded 
into the role of overseers of all these slave 
systems. The amount of effort it takes to ac- 
tivate a button pallet, in contrast to the 
naked power of men needed to accomplish a 
similar lift is inconsequential. If it is true 
that Man is the only thinking animal, and 
his appeal is increasingly to brains rather 
than brawn, the materials handling splice— 
which really makes the bridge from mere 
transport into transportation systems pos- 
sible—permits emphasis on brains while add- 
ing vastly superior capacities in mechanized 
brawn incapable of being dulled or made 
careless by routine. " 

The great historian Will Durant placed 
“mechanisms of transport” first among those 
ancient developments leading to economic 
civilization, and the invention of the wheel, 
or roller, is enshrined by historian and en- 
gineer alike as Man’s most interesting, bene- 
ficial, and valuable mechanical contrivance. 
Had neither come about, it’s likely that these 
two handicaps would still have Man fighting 
animals for his sustenance, and life would 
be primitive beyond our comprehension. 
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This simple fact may explain in part a 
concern of Mrs. Spain for another kind of 
limitation, and for the relief of this limita- 
tion she has used simple wheel conveyors to 
illustrate their versatility, even by indirec- 
tion, in humanity’s service. She is Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, an honor be- 
stowed by President Johnson on her as re- 
ward for more than 25 years of dedicated 
work in behalf of the physically impaired. 
Such is her championship of them as an em- 
ployment resource, she maintains a ratio in 
her plants of one physically handicapped 
employee to each ten. These range from de- 
sign engineers and marketing people down 
to wheel-chaired assembly line workers. All 
are hired by her for their ability to perform 
the job for which they apply rather than as 
an act of charity because of the disability 
they bear which would neither help the job- 
seeker nor the company to whose payroll they 
were added. Each man and woman of the 500 
on her job roster does the task assigned. 

In Algiers, Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland and India, she has 
been featured at International Trade Fairs. 
For each of these appearances, she learned 
enough of the basic required language, and 
asked each country to bring her 12 to 16 of 
its indigenous blind. She first trained them 
in the construction of a 450-part wheel con- 
veyor, and then, during the life of each of 
the Fairs, these blind people constructed 
and operated the conveyors. Her purpose was 
to show that there is an important employ- 
ment resource in the physically handicapped 
in every country, and that they possess many 
overlooked capabilities to serve themselves 
and some agency or business. In this way, 
Jayne Spain has operated at a level con- 
siderably above and beyond mere materials 
handling and has literally transported many 
people from the miseries and denials ac- 
corded the frail, the pained, and ignored 
opening the doors for them into useful oc- 
cupations and contributing citizenship. 
When she did this in Communist-bloc coun- 
tries, she has been the Free World’s most 
effective rebuttal to the anti-capitalistic 
cliches that industrialists are without com- 
passion and are not so much people as prof- 
its-oriented. In her regular role as a profit- 
making, product producing, woman busi- 
ness executive, Jayne Spain has not only 
taken great weight off the muscles of men 
with her materials handling equipment, in 
her other role as a practicing humanitarian 
she has given liberally of her own life to 
reduction of the weight of physical insuffi- 
ciency as a bar to employment. 

Last July 24, 1967, the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs gave her its much coveted “Top Hat 
Award” and said of her: “This award is given 
in recognition of her outstanding contribu- 
tion toward increasing employment opportu- 
nities of handicapped women and men... 
for her previous People to People award by 
the President of the United States for her 
work with overseas blind .. for enhancing 
the role of the woman executive in business 
by her compelling and persuasive speeches 


and her appearances on many platforms and 


panels in this and other countries.” Among 
those applauding this honoring were her 
husband, a prominent Cincinnati, Ohio law- 
yer, and her two sons, 11 and 13 years old. 

That Jayne Spain is clearly a lady who 
moves things, and people, and is much re- 
spected therefore is also indicated by the fact 
that she was one of the first to introduce 
publicly the brandnew Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Alan Boyd, shortly after he had 
been named by the President for the most 
recently established cabinet position. 

The mark of a good executive is measured 
not only in time saved, but in wise use of 
the saved time. As Jayne Spain sees it, the 
more sophisticated and efficient she can make 
the materials handling field, the more time 
it will give her for helpful involvements 
elsewhere, as leisure she knows not. 
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Rhodesia’s Responsible Government 
Solves Crime Problem 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, peaceful 
self-governing Rhodesia, under the Ian 
Smith government, has all but abolished 
crime resulting from Communist trained 
and inspired terrorist attacks. 

Their solution to intimidation, threats 
of violence, possession of fire bombs and 
offensive weapons, and subversive po- 
litical blackmail, is in reality very simple 
and inexpensive, for example, the ban- 
ning of unlawful organizations estab- 
lished to overthrow constitutional gov- 
ernment or those which pose a threat 
to preservation of law and order. 

Our leaders would do well to follow 
the leadership of Rhodesia. 

One thing for sure, Rhodesia has 
never had to pass laws to keep her people 
in or out of Rhodesia, the way her an- 
tagonist, Britain, proposes. 

The Rhodesian Ministry of Informa- 
tion has issued a short and concise trea- 
tise on the effective handling of their 
Communist infiltration called “Who Are 
the Puppet Masters” which I here insert 
in the Recorp followed by the UPI re- 
lease from London for February 23, 1968: 


WHO ARE THE PUPPET MASTERS? 


It is natural for any group of people any- 
where in the world, to support the legitimate 
objectives of political parties if they give 
promise of a better life socially and eco- 
nomically. 

Yet when violence and intimidation be- 
come a party’s means to gain support, then 
any Government which cares for its peoples 
must intervene. 

That is exactly what happened in Rho- 
desia. Self-styled leaders of African political 
parties posed a considerable threat to the 
preservation of law and order in Rhodesia, 
and they were simply and effectively, banned. 

But let’s take the story from the beginning. 

It is probably not widely known that in 
Rhodesia no person lost his life as a result of 
police action in civil disturbances between 
1896 and July, 1960. 

This record was lost when two people were 
killed during riots instigated by a subversive 
Political organisation. 

Since July, 1960, until the present time— 
and including the deaths resulting on both 
sides from action against communist-trained 
terrorists—the number of people who have 
died in Rhodesia from violence perpetrated 
with political objectives in view, is less than 
re deaths suffered by the British Army in 

en. 

Since a State of Emergency was declared in 
Aden in December, 1963, some 329 soldiers and 
civilians have been killed, and 1,604 wounded. 

Nationalist politics began in Rhodesia with 
the establishment of the Southern Rhodesia 
2 National Congress on September 12, 

This party was succeeded, after being 
banned in 1959, by the National Democratic 
Party, Zimbabwe African People’s Union, 
People’s Caretaker Council, and the Zim- 
babwe African National Union, all under the 
same leadership. 

Without exception they dedicated them- 
selves to the overthrow of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Rhodesia by adopting the well 
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proved communist tactics of violence and 
subversion, 

On June 5, 1957, the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, was quoted in the 
Rhodesia Herald as saying: 

“There are directing brains outside and be- 
hind this. The Government is not unaware of 
the fact that there are other forces at work. 
Much as we deplore the emergence of a racial- 
istic organisation, the Government will not 
take any action so long as there is no sub- 
versive activity or any kind of threatening 
behaviour towards those who may not agree 
with the promoters of this organisation. If 
there should be any attempt to use the 
organisation as an instrument of intimida- 
tion or provocation, the Government will 
act without hesitation.” 

Self-styled leaders of African political par- 
ties once proclaimed to the world that they 
enjoyed the full support of the African 
population in Rhodesia in fighting a war of 
liberation against colonial oppression. But 
the real truth is that their support was mini- 
mal because the African people as a whole, 
being conservative in outlook, viewed with 
great suspicion the bona fides of self-styled 
leaders. 

A complete revulsion has taken place 
within the last five years against these lead- 
ers and what they stand for, because the net 
result of their activities was the creation of 
human misery and terror. 

Now the only supporters of these parties 
within Rhodesia number around 500, or .001 
per cent of the population—being those who 
have been restricted or detained in order to 
prevent them from committing acts of vio- 
lence and intimidation against the popula- 
tion in general and the African in particular. 

To protect Rhodesia against terror tactics, 
it was necessary for the former administra- 
tion of Sir Edgar Whitehead to take action 
as forecast by Mr. Todd. Normal democratic 
processes and law were quite inadequate to 
deal with communist inspired subversion and 
new legislation was required to close loop- 
holes in the Public Order Act, 1955, which 
had been promulgated by Mr. Todd's Govern- 
ment, 

The main prop of this legislation was the 
Law and Order (Maintenance) Act of 1960, 
which has been amended from time to time 
to meet each threat as it arose. 

This statute, which would be invaluable 
if promulgated in the United States to meet 
the unhappy situation there at the present 
time, has been criticized by left-wing ele- 
ments overseas as being “repressive” and as 
providing the “apparatus of a Police State”. 

Nevertheless it is an essential counter to 
subversion and terrorism and deals with 
crimes which are committed to further sub- 
versive political purposes 

Leading British Government members re- 
ay. repeated their opinion that violence 
and terrorism—particularly terrorism—has 
been a direct result of Rhodesia declaring its 
independence. 

No doubt this opinion is based on informa- 
tion supplied by permanent officials in the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, whose busi- 
ness it is to collect facts and provide the 
Labour Government with an accurate assess- 
ment of the Rhodesian scene. 

The British Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues should be well-primed with factual 
information provided by the British Residual 
Mission in Salisbury. 

Terrorist infiltration in Rhodesia began in 
1962—more than three years before the dec- 
laration of independence. Before then, more 
than 80 terrorists who entered Rhodesia, 
were caught and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. 

Terrorist infiltration is not the result of 
UDI. but a continuation of the existing 
policy of communist backed organisations. 

‘These are the official figures of the number 
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of crimes committed in Rhodesia with the 
object of furthering subversive political pur- 
poses between 1961 and July, 1967. They re- 
late to intimidation, threats of violence, the 
possession of bombs or offensive weapons, 
petrol bombing, bombing by grenade, ston- 
ing and erection of road-blocks— 
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In 1961 there was an increase in political 
crimes caused by the activities of the N.DP., 
which was banned by the Whitehead Gov- 
ernment on December 9 of that year. 

In 1962 Z.A.P.U. was formed and there was 
more violence by that organisation until it 
was banned again by Sir Edgar the same 

ear. 
7 In December, following a general election, 
the Government of Mr. Winston Field took 
over and the remaining restrictees and de- 
tainees held by the previous Administration 
were released in January, 1963. 

In August, a split in the nationalist ranks 
resulted in the formation of the People’s 
Caretaker Council and Z.A.N.U. It led to vio- 
lent rivalry between the two factions, and a 
reign of terror in Salisbury and Bulawayo 
African townships. 

This caused the declaration of States of 
Emergency in Highfield Township in August, 
1964, and in Harari in October. Both P.C.C. 
and Z.A.N.U were declared unlawful organi- 
sations. 

Violent crime mushroomed to five times 
that of the previous year, but in 1965, fol- 
lowing the restriction of organisers of vio- 
lence, the crime rate dropped sharply. 

It was during 1964 and 1965 that terrorist 
infiltration posed a serious threat to life and 
property. In 1966, the first full year after in- 
dependence, there was a significant decrease 
in political crime and an even greater de- 
crease is shown for the first six months of 


‘this year. 


These figures hardly indicate vast discon- 
tent and national sympathy in support of 
the subversive political organisations which 
haye been based in Zambia since 1964. 

This decrease in crime has been achieved 
in the face of hostile broddcasts by the B.B.C. 
sponsored relay station at Francistown and 
the inflammatory broadcasts inciting violence 
propagated by Zambia Radio. 

This lack of support must be a deep dis- 
appointment to the terrorist political orga- 
nisations in Zambia and possibly the reason 
why they attempt to justify their existence 
to their communist supporters by sending 
large bands of terrorists to penetrate Rho- 
desia and South Africa. 

These latest figures make a complete mock- 
ery of nationalist claims of wholehearted 
support among the alleged oppressed popu- 
lation who have in fact assisted the Security 
Forces in locating and arresting terrorists. 

Little threat is posed by remnants of sub- 
versive organisations in Rhodesia, because of 
lack of support for them within the country. 

There is no “explosive situation” in Rho- 
desia, or any threat to world peace, although 
no doubt these hackneyed phrases will con- 
tinue to be used by members of the Afro- 
Asian Group. 

The only threat to life and property in 
Rhodesia now is that posed by barefaced ag- 
gression on the part of terrorist organisations 
supported and trained by the communists 
and harboured by Zambia. 

Rhodesians of all races merely wish to be 
allowed the courtesy of working out their 
own problems on the spot, which they are 
doing at the present time. 

Any future constitution of Rhodesia will be 
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that agreed by Rhodesians and not one im- 
posed by political dogmatists. 

The Constitutional Commission of black 
and white Rhodesians is at present consid- 
ering written and oral evidence in Rhodesia. 

There is no doubt that communist inspired 
attacks on Southern Africa will continue long 
after there has been a general settlement 
of the Rhodesian constitutional issues, with 
or without the agreement of the United 
Kingdom. 

Over the last two decades Britain has in- 
directly encouraged by appeasement, the use 
of communist methods of violence to achieve 
political ends, the latest instance being her 
surrender in Aden. 

The lesson which has been learnt by dem- 
agogues seeking political power anywhere in 
the world is that investment in violence pays 
handsome dividends. 

Such appeasement however, plays no part 
in the thinking of the Rhodesian people for 
the simple reason that such action would 
mean the inevitable destruction of their 
country. 

There will be no retreat on this issue. 
BRITISH Move To BLOCK Asta RUSH FROM 
KENYA 

Lonpon.—The government introduced in 
Parliament today a bill to shut the door on 
thousands of Asians fleeing to Britain from 
alleged discrimination by black Africans in 
Kenya. 

It could become law in five days, 

Home Secretary James Callaghan, who in- 
troduced the legislation following a three- 
hour cabinet meeting, said the government 
Was convinced the flood of Indians and Paki- 
stanis must be restricted in the name of good 
race relations. 

Even as Parllament convened, two planes 
were due in London with 240 more Asians 
from Nairobi and a third with at least 110 
more was prepared to leave. 

In Nairobi, thousands of Asians crowded 
airline offices trying to book passage to Brit- 
ain, But travel agents said all reguraly sched- 
uled airlines were sold out until the middle 
of next month. 


MEASURE DRAWS ATTACK 


Liberals and Asian community leaders at- 
tacked the legislation and accused Callaghan 
of giving in to racist propaganda. 

Callaghan said the law would merely close 
loopholes in existing immigration laws for 
British subjects throughout the world, But 
it was obviously intended for Asians fleeing 
East Africa. 

Callaghan said in the last 90 days 7,000 im- 
migrants, nearly all Pakistanis and Indians 
from Kenya, had arrived in Britain. 

Under the proposed legislation the influx 
would be reduced to 1,500 heads of families a 
year. And these, Callaghan said, would be 
limited to persons with substantial ties to 
Britains such as birth, marriage or parental 
connections, 

DATES BACK CENTURY 

The problems in East Africa go back 100 
years when British colonial officers imported 
Asians to build railways and become shop- 
keepers and small merchants. 

Over the years, the Indian and Pakistani 
population in East Africa grew to perhaps 
200,000. : 

In 1963, when Kenya was granted in- 
dependence, Asians who refused Kenyan 
citizenship were given British passports, giv- 
ing them the right to enter Britain without 
restriction. 

The deadline for Asians to take up Kenyan 
citizenship has passed, resulting in an exodus 
by thousands fearful they would be discrimi- 
nated against. 

Part of their fears resulted from Africani- 
zation policies in business and industry in 
Kenya and other newly independent East 
African nations, 
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President Acts To Bring Jobs to 
America’s Hard- Core Unemployed 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has asked the directors of the 
State employment services to join with 
him in creating jobs for the jobless—and 
hope for the hopeless. 

Today, more than 75 million Ameri- 
cans are at work. During the present 
administration alone, our economy has 
created more than 744 million jobs—and 
this year we hope to add another million 
and one-half. 

Yet hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed Americans do not know the self- 
respect and hope of a regular paycheck. 
They are unskilled, untrained, un- 
schooled—and ill prepared for our mod- 
ern technological age. Their frustration 
and anger at our affluent society must 
be our concern. Their plight must not be 
theirs alone—because it affects everyone 
in our Nation. 

The President’s proposed manpower 
program is a historic effort to employ the 
hard-core unemployed. Through close 
cooperation with private enterprise, the 
administration—with the help of Con- 
gress—can find 500,000 new jobs for 
them. 

This imaginative proposal—in tandem 
with a new work incentive program— 
will, in the President's words, replace 
the dole with the payroll“ and rescue 
tens of thousands of Americans from the 
waste of welfare.“ 

The time for talk and promise has 
past the need for urgent action is clear. 
The choice is whether we are willing to 
bring the blessing of prosperity to all 
Americans—or allow the frustration of 
the jobless to flourish. The choice is 
whether we have the courage to build a 
more just America—or allow our society 
to smoulder in its own flames, 

Finally, the decision for us today is 
whether we can build a society worthy 
of our historic ideals and our fondest 
hopes. I share President Johnson’s con- 
viction that America will face up to the 
challenge before her. 

The full text of the President’s state- 
ment to the directors of the State em- 
ployment services follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DIRECTORS 

Secretary Wirtz, State Employment Di- 
rectors, ladies and gentlemen: 

I know you will understand if I am a 
little late. My morning was spent in a good 
cause. The time of yours that I spent was 
pursuing a subject that all of us want to 
obtain more than anything else in the 
world—that is peace. 

I had a very pleasant visit with the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations at some 
length. We ran over some the allotted time. 

I met with our own Security Council. That 
explains why I have asked your indulgence. 

Part of the promise of America is that all 
of us should have a chance to earn a living. 

We are happy to say that today more 
Americans are working than have ever 
worked before—some 75 million of us. 

Our economy has been moving forward, 
surging ahead. In the last four years, we have 
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created more than 714 million jobs. This year, 
God willing, if the economy continues as we 
hope, we will add another million and a half 
jobs. 

I said the other day—and I repeat now— 
a very realistic person informed me the other 
evening that outside of peace in the world, 
there were two extremely important things 
for every man in public life to keep in mind. 
Since you are in public life—handling the 
Employment Service, I think I should re- 
mind you of this story. r 

One is the ballot. The remedy that we 
seek for almost anything that needs a remedy 
is the ballot. Everybody is equal on election 
day. You can pull that lever and you cast 
that vote. 

The next thing he said was vitally im- 
portant was the buck—the buck and the 
ballot. People are much more rational when 
they have some money in their pocket. They 
are much more rational and tolerant. There 
is a better atmosphere—even here in the 
East Room—when all of us have jobs. And 
that is not an application for renewal. 

But there are tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who are not here with us—scattered 
through the country—who do not have jobs. 
They don’t have a real opportunity to work 
at all, There are reasons for this. They are 
unskilled and untrained and unschooled. 
There are many other reasons. Some of them 
are handicapped. Some of them are shut off 
because of discrimination. Some of them 
have incurred bad habits and have bad rec- 
ords, or diseases that keep them from be- 
coming employable. 

All these people need our help. 

I have found through my years in dealing 
with folks like this that there is no one who 
can do more to help them than the State 
Employment Services. 

Now, the plight of these folks is not their 
plight alone because you can see that it af- 
fects everyone in the Nation. When a person 
down the street shows up with smallpox, we 
all head for the basement and they put on 
a quarantine, When we have poverty in our 
cities and the riots that have taken place in 
Detroit and Newark—the civil rights prob- 
lems that we have—then I think America is 
going to have to answer that question. 

I think America must. 

How and where are we answering it? 

One way we are answering it is that I 
have recommended to the Congress a man- 
power program this year that contains a 
budget that is the largest in the Nation's 
history. It is $2.1 billion. 

We have initiated an historic effort to find 
jobs in private industry. We have a goal of 
500,000 hard-core unemployed, 

Mr. Henry Ford and a blue ribbon group of 
businessmen—employers, management peo- 
ple—have set up their own organization. 
They are going to come in this weekend and 
report to me about what they are trying to 
do in the cities of the Land, trying to reach 
the hard core unemployed. That is a great 
step forward—and I hope it will be produc- 
tive. 

We have strengthened and streamlined the 
Manpower Administration. 

Now we are going to launch the Work In- 
centive Program. s 

Its objective is very simple: 

Replace the dole with the payroll. 

Rescue tens of thousands of Americans 
from the waste of welfare. 

Start them along the pathway to produc- 
tive lives. 

This program will begin in six weeks. Be- 
tween April 1 and June 30, we plan to help 
more than 32,000 people now on relief rolls. 
In Fiscal Year 1969, we will help another 
116,000. 

The welfare check provides only food and 
clothing and a roof. But the paycheck does 
more, It brings hope and respect and dig- 
nity to its recipient. A paycheck is a man’s 
passport to opportunity, for himself and his 
children, 
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As administrators of the State Employ- 
ment Services, you are America’s agents in 
this work. With the group of Employment 
Services I dealt with back in the dark days 
of the Depression in 1935—we had an ob- 
jective to work ourselves out of a job by 
getting everybody a job. We would go in there 
and see who you had registered and what 
their qualifications were—and try to get them 
jobs. We did and we went out of existence a 
short time later because we put boys in 
school—and on highways—and in parks— 
and in CCC camps. We kept this country 
from undergoing a frightening, perilous sit- 
uation. 

So today I think you have that same chance 
and responsibility again. We don’t have the 
unemployed walking the streets that we had 
then. We have a more dangerous thing these 
hard-core unemployed who are unskilled and 
untrained and unprepared. 

We must do something about it, 

You have that chance and that responsi- 
bility, I think, to help us fulfill this part of 
what we believe is America’s dream. It is a 
dream that we all share. It is a dream of 
a much better world than we are living in 
now. It is a dream of a Nation and a world at 
peace, It is a dream of peace in the world 
and peace for themselves. It is dream of an 
America with a sound currency and a sound 
economy. It is a dream of a happy Nation. 
It is a dream of a busy, bustling, thriving, 
“go-go” Nation. It is a dream of a Nation 
that is productive; it is turning things off 
the assembly line with every click of the 
style. 

We need you; we count on you. 

We hope that you can put yourselves in 
the position for the moment of one of these 
hard-core fathers or mothers or sons or 
daughters. 

As President Roosevelt used to say, Hil- 
fed, ill-clad, ill-housed, ill-prepared and ill- 
trained and ill-skilled”; say to yourself 
“There except for the grace of God would be 
I. * 


Keep that person constantly in front of 
you. Then you help us find him and take 
him by the arm and put him over here where 
he is no longer a tax-eater, but a tax-pro- 
ducer and a taxpayer. 

If you do that, we can preserve this land; 
we can move it forward to new heights. 

If you can’t do it, I don’t know who can. 

That is the reason I took the time and I 
asked each of you to come here to meet with 
me. 
I said to your dynamic and inspiring 
leader, Secretary Wirtz, that while you were 
here I wanted to personally try to give 
you this mission. 

Go back home, find out who they are, 
where they are, what they can do, what they 
cannot do—and then help us find the an- 
swer to it. 

If we don't, we will just smolder in our 
own flames. If we don't, we will be failures. 
If we don’t, we wouldn’t be worthy of an 
appellation that we often give ourselves— 
“The leader of the world.” 

But I don’t want to think about what will 
happen if we don’t—because we are going to. 

Thank you very much. 


The Star Takes a Constructive Stand 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star on February 21 had 
some constructive and thoughtful things 
to say about the program of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu of the Republic of 
Vietnam. 
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Granting that the challenges are 
many and the problems are great in this 
embattled country, the fact remains that 
President Thieu is calling for a united 
national effort to deal effectively with 
those challenges and problems. 

The Star has words of wisdom for all 
of us when it says: 


Its critics would do well to hold their fire 
at a crucial time when attacks upon it can 
serve only to please and help the enemy. 


The full text of the editorial follows: 
THIEU’S PROGRAM 


President Nguyen Van Thieu, in his ad- 
dress the other day to the National Assembly, 
spoke with deep and understandable emotion 
of the atrocities committed by the Viet Cong 
in their savage campaign against South Viet- 
nam’s cities. Among the grim examples cited 
by him: The systematic, cold-blooded killing 
of the wives and children of 1,000 govern- 
ment militiamen. 

To cope with this Hanoi-directed strategy 
of terror, and to strengthen the overall de- 
fense effort against the Communist North, 
Thieu has announced to the Assembly—as a 
plan to be set in motion at once—a revised 
series of mobilization measures. The meas- 
ures, designed to add substantially to the 
size and flexibility of the armed forces, in- 
clude the drafting of 18-year-olds on a faster 
schedule; the recall of veterans who have 
served fewer than five years; a halt in dis- 
charges except for medical reasons; and spe- 
cial military training for all over 17 in school 
and for civil servants under 45. 

In proclaiming this program—and in ask- 
ing the Assembly for authority to rule by 
decree in economic matters during the com- 
ing year—Thieu has embarked on an unpopu- 
lar course and is likely to meet with very 
strong opposition. But he has acted with ad- 
mirable firmness on the basis of hard facts 
and urgent conditions that his political foes 
can neither dispute nor belittle. Not the least 
of the conditions is what the South Viet- 
namese people have suffered as a result of the 
fighting unleashed by the enemy’s Lunar New 
Year offensive—in the first nine days, over 
3,000 civilians killed, nearly 8,000 wounded, 
and 196,000 made homeless. 

As Thieu has put it, the offensive has 
“proved that the Communists also regard the 
people as their enemies.” That is why he has 
called upon his countrymen to take on new 
defense burdens: “These measures may in- 
fringe somewhat on democratic rights, but 
without them the situation may get out of 
control. We must first defend our nation; if 
we cannot defend our nation, our democratic 
rights will become meaningless.” To the 
South Vietnamese, so weary of war, this sort 
of talk might be wholly unappealing under 
ordinary circumstances. But they have suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of the enemy, and 
they may well react by rallying behind the 
Thieu government and its program. 

It is a program, in any event, that merits 
the American support promised by United 
States Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker. Saigon, 
under the leadership of Thieu and Vice Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky, is plainly striving to do 
better in an exceedingly difficult and danger- 
ous situation, Its critics would do well to hold 
their fire at a crucial time when attacks upon 
it can serve only to please and help the 
enemy. 


Neighborhood Development Program 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members a 
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section of the President’s message on the 
crisis of the cities which I believe to be 
of utmost importance to all of us who 
represent districts in which urban re- 
newal programs are taking place. 

Specifically, I refer to the section deal- 
ing with the neighborhood development 
program, which has particular applica- 
bility to what is generally known as West 
Fresno in my district. 

At the present time, there are some- 
thing like 800 dwelling units in West 
Fresno which are in such a state of de- 
terioration that they should be red- 
tagged immediately because they are not 
fit for occupancy. Unfortunately, under 
the procedures presently required, noth- 
ing can be done to begin improving this 
housing under urban renewal until a 
project area is designated, and the plan- 
ning and design are completed for the 
complete project. This means months 
and months of delay, accompanied by 
mounting frustration and disappoint- 
ment. 

Under the neighborhood development 
program, it would be possible for the 
Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Fresno, and the city of Fresno to estab- 
lish temporary housing without delay, 
possibly utilizing the advanced technol- 
ogy of the mobile home industry, which 
would be used while substandard housing 
is being rehabilitated or replaced. This 
means the people would be able to con- 
tinue to live in their own areas where 
their family ties are and not be cast out 
on the street. It means a more stable, 
more solid community. 

Another example would be the case of 
an industry which wants to locate in an 
urban renewal area. Now, industries fre- 
quently are told they face long delays 
before locating in a project area until the 
entire planning and design work is com- 
pleted. As a result, the industry may go 
elsewhere. Under the neighborhood de- 
velopment program, an industry could 
be accommodated and early action taken 
to assure its location in the area with 
the resultant creation of new job oppor- 
tunities for the redevelopment area resi- 
dents. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Congress will 
act favorably on this program because it 
holds great hope to get more action 
taken more quickly in urban renewal 
areas. 


Sixteenth Annual University of Michigan 
Congressional Dinner 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21, the 16th annual University 
of Michigan congressional dinner was 
held in Washington, D.C., at the May- 
flower Hotel. At this time, I would like 
to insert in the Record the address de- 
livered at the dinner by Lynn Townsend, 
chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of Chrysler Corp. The address 
was particularly impressive because it 
showed the leader of one of America’s 
great industries turning his time to one 
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of America’s great problems—the prob- 
lem of education. The address is an emi- 
nently worthwhile contribution to the 
discussion of education: 


REMARKS BY LYNN TOWNSEND, CHAIRMAN AND 
Cuter EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CHRYSLER CORP., 
AT THE MICHIGAN CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
FEBRUARY 21, 1968 
I’m sure there must be a few people here 

tonight who for one reason or another have 
been deprived of the privilege of being stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan. Fortu- 
nately for them, our country is rich in great 
universities. And in all fairness and honesty 
we Michigan graduates will have to concede 
that it’s quite possible for people to serve 
their country with distinction and to make 
signal contributions to civilization without 
having spent part of their lives in the Athens 
of the West. 

In all seriousness, I think we can all agree 
that the spectacular expansion and enrich- 
ment of American education during the mid- 
dle third of the century is the principal driv- 
ing force behind the continued growth of 
our national economy and the industrial 
leadership provided by our country in other 
parts of the world. And our growing economic 
strength in turn is building a deep and strong 
foundation for a constantly advancing and 
maturing educational system. 

Many of us can remember the time when 
Europe, not the United States, was the cen- 
ter of professional education. It wasn’t too 
many years ago, for example, that a physician 
could hardly hope to achieve great distinc- 
tion in his profession without a few years 
of study in Vienna or Paris or Berlin. And 
what was true for those in the medical pro- 
fession was also true for engineers, scientists, 
artists, and musicians. 

Now the United States is the envy of the 
world for its system of education, which has 
brought more educational opportunity with- 
in the reach of a greater percentage of popu- 
lation—and covering a greater variety of 
subjects and professional fields—than has 
ever been enjoyed by the people of any coun- 
try at any time in history. This has been a 
stunning achievement, one which we Ameri- 
cans can be very proud of indeed. The trou- 
ble is, however, that much as we have done, 
we have by no means done enough, The plain 
fact is that in this time of accelerating tech- 
nological change, the demand in every sector 
of our society for well-trained and well-edu- 
cated people has far outrun the supply. 

My personal opinion is that the most criti- 
cal shortage facing our country today is the 
shortage of educated brainpower. Back in 
the days when I was a student at Ann Arbor, 
we used to hear a lot about the danger of 
running out of petroleum, iron, and other 
mineral resources. But in recent years we 
have learned that with a sufficient applica- 
tion of educated brains, the earth can be 
made to yield the necessary mineral resources 
for centuries to come. 

A group of eminent scientists at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology have sug- 
gested, for example, that with the applica- 
tion of enough ingenuity—in combination 
with nuclear energy—we may be able before 
too many years to crush the surface rocks 
of the earth and reduce them to their ele- 
ments in much the same way that we frac- 
tionate crude petroleum at the present time. 
This could give us almost unlimited supplies 
of uranium and thorium as well as all the 
other mineral resources we need to support 
a growing worldwide industrial civilization. 
But to develop the technology to get and use 
results like these we are going to need an 
increasing output of scientists and engi- 
neers. 

The job of meeting the increasing demand 
for qualified people at every level of our so- 
ciety is in my opinion the most important 
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single task facing the nation—and the suc- 
cess of all our other undertakings will de- 
pend on how well we do this job. 

One good place to start is to make better 
use of the many gifted people who are now 
being wasted. A few weeks ago I was given 
some interesting estimates about the num- 
bers of our gifted young people who are now 
being overlooked. I was told, for instance, 
that approximately seven percent of the peo- 
ple of this country have IQ’s over 130. This 
means they are blessed with a mentality 
which could qualify them, with proper train- 
ing and motivation, for distinguished careers 
in the professions, It is also estimated that 
of the people with an IQ of 130 or better, well 
over 90 percent finish high school—more than 
60 percent enter college—and 50 percent 
graduate from college. These estimates seem 
to support what most of us would assume to 
be true—namely, that mentally gifted young 
people appreciate educational opportunities 
and tend to stay with a course of instruction 
until they see it through. In other words, they 
are a sound educational investment. 

Notice, however, that four out of every ten 
of our young people with exceptionally high 
intelligence do not enter college. This means 
that well over 100,000 gifted young men and 
women each year are either unable to go to 
college or are insufficiently motivated to 
do so. To put it another way, every ten 
years we are failling to provide a college 
education for well over a million of our 
best prospects for the critically important 
professions. This is a waste of human re- 
sources that our country simply cannot 
afford. 

If it is true that trained intelligence is 
by all odds the most important capital re- 
source of our country—and I for one be- 
lieve it is—then from now on the total 
educational effort of this country is going 
to demand more and more support, financial 
and intellectual, from every sector of our 
society. Fortunately, the American people 
are overwhelmingly in favor of providing as 
much education as possible for as many 
people as possible. This was shown to be 
true beyond any reasonable doubt in a de- 
finitive study by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center just a few years ago. 

The costs of higher education will climb 
sharply in the years ahead. But because of 
the high value placed on college education 
by increasing numbers of families, because 
of the heavy demand for professionals in 
every field, and because of the continued 
growth of our national economy, I feel con- 
fident that the country will find the means 
to keep our colleges expanding and improving. 

The fact is that a relatively small increase 
in the percentage of the Gross National 
Product now being allocated to higher edu- 
cation will be enough to meet the very 
heavy expenses of our colleges in the decade 
ahead. Consider these facts. According to 
the United States Office of Education, the 
total expenditures for higher education in 
this country during the educational year 
1966-1967 amounted to $16.6 billion. This 
was 2.1 percent of a GNP of $785 billion. Ten 
years from now, in the educational year 
1976-1977, the Office of Education estimates 
a total cost of higher education—and this 
includes capital outlays for new facilities as 
well as operating costs—at $27.8 billion, By 
that time our GNP, if it continues to grow 
at the same rate it has grown in the past 
ten years—that is, at four percent a year in 
terms of constant prices—will be in the 
neighborhood of $1.160 trillion. And the cost 
of higher education as projected will amount 
to about 2.4 percent of the GNP. In other 
words, what seems to be a staggering in- 
crease in the total cost of higher education 
in the next decade will actually require a 
shift of only .3 of one percent of our GNP. 

Considering the immense returns that can 
be realized from what amounts to a relatively 
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minor reallocation of the nation's resources, 
I am confident that the private and public 
contributions to higher education will meas- 
ure up to the task. I’m sure the industrial 
community, for sound and highly practical 
reasons, will give enthusiastic support to 
investment in higher education on this scale. 

The phase of the total educational chal- 
lenge that is of special concern to many of 
us in the business community at the present 
moment is the problem of providing the 
right kind and the right amount of elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the troubled 
inner cities, 

As a matter of fact, the problem of finding 
adequate support for public school educa- 
tion in virtually all local communities is a 
particularly difficult one, It is difficult be- 
cause public school education depends to a 
very great extent upon the willingness of 
local communities to vote bond issues and 
millage increases. It is fair to say that the 
public school system is the only part of the 
total educational system of our country that 
is subject to a direct vote of the people for 
its support. Support for the rest of the sys- 
tem is voted by elected representatives. 

In a period of high and rising taxes we 
can expect people to express their resentment 
against the taxes over which they have no 
direct control by voting down the only taxes 
over which they do have control. We can 
almost predict, for example, that if the fed- 
eral government imposes a ten percent sur- 
tax on incomes during the present session, 
the negative impact will be felt in every 
school district in the United States. Already, 
without such a tax, people have been voting 
down badly needed millage increases and 
bond issues, The Inkster problem in the De- 
troit area is only one of many similar situa- 
tions from coast to coast. 

In any discussion of this complex prob- 
lem, the question of federal support and 
what some consider the threat of federal 
control of education is bound confident that 
the private and public contributions to 
higher education will measure up to the 
task. I'm sure the industrial community, for 
sound and highly practical reasons, will 
give enthusiastic support to investment in 
higher education on this scale. 

The phase of the total educational chal- 
lenge that is of special concern to many of 
us in the business community at the present 
moment is the problem of providing the right 
kind and the right amount of elementary and 
secondary education in the troubled inner 
cities. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of finding 
adequate support for public school educa- 
tion in virtually all local communities is a 
particularly difficult one. It is difficult be- 
cause public school education depends to a 
very great extent upon the willingness of 
local communities to vote bond issues and 
millage increases. It is fair to say that the 
public school system is the only part of tne 
total educational system of our country that 
is subject to a direct vote of the people for 
its support. Support for the rest of the sys- 
tem is voted by elected representatives. 

In a period of high and rising taxes we 
can expect people to express their resent- 
ment against the taxes over which they have 
no direct control by voting down the only 
taxes over which they do have control. We 
can almost predict, for example, that if the 
federal government imposes a ten percent 
surtax on incomes during the present session, 
the negative impact will be felt in every 
school district in the United States. Already, 
without such a tax, people have been voting 
down badly needed millage increases and 
bond issues. The Inkster problem in the De- 
troit area is only one of similar situations 
from coast to coast. 

In any discussion of this complex problem, 
the question of federal support and what 
some consider the threat of federal control 
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of education is bound to be raised as a cen- 
tral issue. My own attitude on this issue is 
that our country has been doing fairly well 
in coping with this danger ever since the 
Survey Ordinance in 1785 set aside one sec- 
tion of every township for the support of 
education. In the nearly two hundred years 
since then we have had the Morrill Act in 
1862, providing grants of land for agricul- 
tural and technical colleges, the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 for the support of voca- 
tional education, and the GI Bill in 1944. 
These are only a few of the most important 
and best known of the many federal acts in 
support of education. And as far as I know, 
they have not yet resulted in an undue or 
destructive federal interference with the au- 
tonomy of the states in the conduct of their 
educational pro; 

I suggest that if a “healthy system of pri- 
mary and secondary schools is as necessary 
to the continued strength of our country as 
most Americans believe it is, we are going 
to have to use all the kinds of support—both 
public and private—that we can muster. 
There seems little doubt that in the years 
immediately ahead—this support will have 
to be much greater than in the past. In my 
opinion we are going to have to do a better 
job than we have done so far to maké sure 
that the increased educational funds are 
being used effectively. And we will almost 
certainly need to give much more serious 
attention to the advisability of allocating an 
increasing proportion of educational funds to 
some inner-city school districts that have 
unusual needs in this troubled period. 

From the point of view of the business- 
man, it seems absolutely necessary to im- 
pose a tighter control on the costs of educa- 
tion for the purpose of getting the most for 
every tax dollar. It might include using more 
funds for libraries and less for swimming 
pools. And it might also include a departure 
from the lock-step approach to the salary 
schedules of educators. If the experience of 
the businessman has any valid application 
to the management of education, it might 
seem that more effort would be directed to 
giving exceptional rewards to educators who 
make exceptional contributions to educa- 
tional quality and effectiveness. 

We in the business world are beginning 
to realize that it is no longer possible for 
us to stay outside the educational world 
and participate only at a distance by making 
financial contributions or offering profes- 
sional advice on how to stretch available 
funds. The time has come for us to put our 
experience to use and to get involved in 
the job of helping young people prepare 
themselves for fuller participation in Ameri- 
can society. 

A few weeks ago we at Chrysler entered 
into a cooperative arrangement with North- 
western High School in Detroit aimed at 
bridging the gap between the needs of busi- 
ness and the educational programs of the 
high school. We are putting some of our 
best people on this job. We think that a 
company like ours with many years of expe- 
rience in human relations and job training, 
and with a pragmatic and flexible approach 
to new and difficult problems, should be well 
equipped to reach the young people at North- 
western and help prepare them for jobs 
in the world of business and industry. 

We are proposing to offer practical advice 
on adapting such high school courses as 
physics, mathematics, and draft- 
ing to the needs of industry. We are pro- 
posing to offer extensive personal counseling 
of students by our executives. We are pro- 
posing to make equipment available from 
our labs and shops. And in many other ways 
we are offering the full range of our know- 
how in the field of industrial education to 
the faculty and students of Northwestern 
High School. 

We know this job won’t be easy. But we 
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are prepared to give it an all-out try. And if 
one approach doesn’t work, we'll experiment 
with others. The important thing is to make 
a start. 

What we are doing at Northwestern is not 
an entirely new kind of undertaking for us 
at Chrysler. In recent years we, like many 
other companies, have made our staff and 
facilities available for training young people 
in industrial skills, under contracts with the 
federal government. As a result, several thou- 
sand young Detroiters have received training 
in such varied fields as clay modeling, draft- 
ing, truck driving, welding, metal finishing, 
paint spraying, power sewing machine opera- 
tion, and automobile maintenance and re- 
pair. I might add that in connection with 
these programs we have worked closely and 
effectively with the schools in this area to 
develop the kind of courses that would get 
the best results. 

We at Chrysler think this is a productive 
way to combine the practical expertise of pri- 
vate industry, the professional talents of the 
educator, and the support of government so 
as to help people improve themselves and in 
turn improve their community. Early this 
month we announced a new joint training 
program with the federal government that is 
larger than any previous program of this kind 
that we have undertaken. 

Too often in the past, education has been 
designed to prepare young people for college. 
We are beginning to learn that education of 
this kind fails to meet the needs of great 
masses of our people. As a result, it leaves 
many of them outside our society, unem- 
ployed and discouraged. 

We are only beginning to understand how 
to cultivate all our human resources through 
education. As yet we haven't learned how to 
allocate either our educational funds or our 
teaching talents to get a balanced social re- 
sult. Here, as in many other phases of our 
complex urban civilization, we are groping 
for answers. 

Feeling as I do about the University of 
Michigan, I hope that it will provide some 
breakthrough solutions in the field of educa- 
tion, as it has in s0 many other fields over 
the years: I would also hope that in all our 
efforts to provide a balance of educational 
opportunity to meet the needs of all the 
people in our society we will keep in mind 
the desirability of creating new centers of 
excellence like Ann Arbor. In a democratic 
society there always exists the tendency to 
level off standards of education and culture— 
and the related tendency to underemphasize 
the virtue of distinguished achievement. It 
would be unfortunate if our present nation- 
wide effort to broaden educational oppor- 
tunity should have this effect. To put it an- 
other way, as we work at the never-ending 
task of improving our educational system, 
maybe we should try to make it a source of 
distinguished leadership and a seedbed of 
culture and inspiration for a world that 
stands in need of both. 


Delaware’s “Outstanding Professional 
Engineer” for 1968 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 
Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, most of our 
colleagues who travel the eastern sea- 
board and are familiar with the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge have noticed un- 


der construction a second identical 
Parallel span. When completed later this 
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year the new structure will provide four 
lanes of one-way traffic from New Jersey 
into Delaware, while the existing bridge 
will be modified to carry four lanes of 
one-way traffic from Delaware into New 
Jersey. 

Perhaps our colleagues are also 
familiar with the Cape May-Lewes Ferry 
whose modern, automobile-carrying 
liners ply year-round between Lewes, 
Del., and Cape May, N.J. This enjoyable 
16.3-mile trip, the seaward route of the 
ocean highway, allows travelers to add 
a 70-mile cruise to their trip. 

The Delaware Memorial Bridge and 
the Cape May-Lewes Ferry are operated 
by the Delaware River and Bay Author- 
ity. The authority’s director, Mr. William 
J. Miller, Jr., recently was honored as 
Delaware’s “Outstanding Professional 
Engineer” for 1968. This award is given 
annually by the Delaware Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers to recognize in- 
dividual achievement in a State where 
distinguished engineers are numerous. 
For our colleagues’ reading I insert the 
following article concerning Mr. Miller 
and his achievements which appeared in 
the Wilmington Evening Journal: 


From DELAWARE GROUP: MILLER Gets 1968 
ENGINEER HONOR 


William J. Miller Jr., director of the Dela- 
ware River and Bay Authority, has been 
honored as Delaware’s “Outstanding Pro- 
fessional Engineer” for 1968 by the Delaware 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

The lith person to be honored with the 
annual award, Miller was presented a plaque 
last night by Gov. Charles L. Terry Jr. at the 
Delaware National Engineers“ Week Banquet 
at the Du Pont Country Club. 

In his remarks accompanying the presenta- 
tion, Terry said “The Award of ‘Engineer of 
the Year’ depends not only on the technical 
ability for which the individual receives com- 
pensation, but also on that something the 
individual gives of himself for the betterment 
of the engineering profession, the improve- 
ment of his community and his state and the 
fostering of the extension of knowledge.” 

Miller began his career in 1936 as a rodman 
and later became an instrumentman and 
draftsman for the State Highway Depart- 
ment in New Castle County. In 1940 he was 
made an assistant traffic engineer in New 
Castle County and served in the post until 
1942 when he was commissioned a 2d Lieu- 
tenant in the Army Corps of Engineers. 

In 1946 he returned to the State Highway 
Department and was named a traffic engineer. 
A year later he was assigned as a traffic and 
planning engineer and in 1956 was made 
deputy chief engineer. In 1961 he was ap- 
pointed director of operations for the depart- 
ment and for the Delaware Interstate High- 
way Division which administered the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge. 

Since 1964, Miller has served as director of 
the Delaware River and Bay Authority, which 
operates the Delaware Memorial Bridge and 
the Cape May-Lewes Ferry and is now build- 
ing the second bridge. 

A Wilmington native, Miller attended city 
schools and later Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, from which he holds 
his bachelor’s degrés in civil engineering. In 
1967 he received the “Fifteen-Year Honor 
Man of the Year Award” for graduates of 
Drexel Institute of Technology Evening Col- 
lege. He was the first graduate in Delaware 
to receive the honor. 

Miller is a director of the Delaware Safety 
Council; Blood Bank of Delaware; Interna- 
tional Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Associa- 
tion; Delaware Racing Association; Delaware 
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Motor Club, AAA, Highway Research Board, 
and American Road Builders Association. 

In his professional affiliations, Miller is a 
Fellow in the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and is a past president of the National 
Association of Professional Engineers and of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers. He is a 
registered professional engineer in Delaware, 
New Jersey and Maryland and is a registered 
land surveyor in Delaware. 

Miller has remained active as a reserve 
Officer in the Army Corps of Engineers. He 
currently serves as director of training and 
deputy commandant of the Wilmington 
Army Reserve School. 

In 1967 Miller served as Delaware chairman 
for the March of Dimes. In the same year he 
served as one of the six lay members of the 
first 14-member Pastoral Commission set up 
by the late Bishop Michael W. Hyle of the 
Catholic Diocese of Wilmington. 

Miller and his wife, the former Helen 
Hughes, live at Manor Drive, Moore’s Lake, 
Dover. They have four children. 


Morton Baum: He Will Be Missed 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
every age there are members of a com- 
munity whose special service gives them 
preeminence. Usually though, the recog- 
nition comes during their lifetime. 

Occasionally, there are those who work 
in helpful silence dedicated to the propo- 
sition that work is to be done for their 
fellow citizens and that it is the job and 
not the public relations of the job that 
needs their talents. Such a man was 
Morton Baum. 

A member of a family active in public 
service, his brother Lester is part of the 
local government scene in New York 
City as councilman at large from Man- 
hattan and has held many important 
public positions. 

The measure of Morton Baum is 
demonstrated best by the fact that when 
the late, revered minority leader of the 
New York City Council, Stanley M. 
Isaacs, was called upon to nominate a 
Republican for president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, to fill a vacancy, his sole 
choice was Morton Baum. 

His career spanned a generation of 
the fight for good government from 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia to Mayor 
John V. Lindsay, but it was his love of 
the arts and humanities that brought 
him the greatest and well deserved 
credit. 

As the guiding light of the New York 
Center, he was in the forefront of the 
fight for culture in New York City. His 
spirit will continue in support of the city 
center by his many friends and admirers. 

To give some idea of his fine work, 
here follows the Clive Barnes article 
from the Sunday Times of February 18 
with the very appropriate heading: 
Dance: Morron Baum—He WILL BE MISSED 

(By Clive Barnes) 

Life is like an air raid in which, simply 

to survive, you have to have faith that a 


bomb will never hit you. You believe you 
have a charmed life. Most of our decisions 
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are based on the assumption that we will 
live forever—and not only that we will live 
forever but that all the people who inti- 
mately affect our lives will live forever. A 
few days ago a man died who intimately 
affected the lives of all interested in dance 
and music. His name was Morton Baum. I 
hardly knew him—a few casual meetings, a 
few rather more prolonged and intimate 
phone calls. I always imagined there would 
be plenty of time to get to know him better. 

The last words I heard about him were 
spoken by the managing director of the 
Netherlands Dance Theater, here in New 
York to make final arrangements for the 
company’s season at City Center. He said, 
“Baum has been wonderful, eyery help he 
could give he has given. He is a gentleman.” 
Neither of us knew it, but even as he spoke, 
Morton Baum was already dead. 

The last words I myself spoke about Baum 
during his lifetime were, I admit, unchari- 
table. He had been playing around with the 
idea of bringing modern dance into the City 
Center complex, He had talked to many peo- 
ple, including myself, about the possibili- 
ties, and in the end I felt he behaved badly 
by having an unrealistic attitude to modern 
dancer’s budgetary needs. (He seemed to 
think that modern dancers could starve 
more elegantly than their counterparts in 
classic ballet.) This was a disagreement. But 
I had no doubt that eventually Morton 
Baum would have brought modern dance 
into the City Center institutional family. 
And now? 

And now? This is the question everyone 
is asking. Who will replace Morton Baum? 
Who will look after City Center, that fan- 
tastic complex of the arts? It was easy to 
disagree with him because I felt he botched 
a certain scheme. But then I imagined he 
would live forever (like all of us) and put 
it right in the end. Now who will put it right? 

In the very moving and pertinent note 
Lincoln Kirstein has contributed to the cur- 
rent New York City Ballet programs, he says 
many fine and true things. One phrase in 
particular seemed to sum up our loss. Kir- 
stein referred to Baum’s “ferocity for excel- 
lence.” Ferocity for excellence—think what it 
means, To me it conjures up not only a 
divine fire—and certainly Baum's flery choice 
for the best is evident in the legacy of his 
achievement—but also of a tiger padding 
through a jungle. 

One reason why Baum was so remarkable 
at his job was his way of being able to walk 
through the political jungle, to get what he 
needed and yet not dirty his paws. He was 
both a political animal and an artist. A 
trained amateur musician as well as a tax 
lawyer of remarkable abilities, Baum was the 
perfect man to run City Center. 

His first involvement in ballet came in 
1948. George Balanchine and Lincoln Kir- 
stein were running Ballet Society. They had 
a company, based upon the School of Amer- 
ican Ballet, and they gave special subscrip- 
tion performances which were highly suc- 
cessful in every respect bar one. They lost 
a great deal of money. In fact they lost so 
much money that by 1948 they were pretty 
well doomed, 

At least Ballet Society, if it was going out, 
was going out in a conflagration of glory 
with the world premiere of the Balanchine 
and Stravinsky “Orpheus,” and for this it 
was decided to give some public perform- 
ances at the City Center, which the organiza- 
tion hired in the usual commercial fashion, 
Morton Baum, no lover of ballet, turned up 
at one of these performances to see what 
was happening. He at once understood the 
seriousness and importance of the under- 


He asked the theater manager who was 
running the show, and the very next after- 
noon called on Kirstein at his Ballet Society 
office. Kirstein greeted him with a stream 
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of vituperation aimed at the present setup— 
its managers, its audiences, its dancers, its 
critics, its finances. Baum, who had never 
previously met Kirstein, must have been 
aghast. At last able to get a word in edge- 
ways, Baum made to Kirstein the proposal 
that had occasioned his visit. 

He offered to take Ballet Society under 
the protective wing of the City Center. (At 
that time seasons were already being given 
by the New York City Opera and also the 
New York City Drama Company.) Baum 
would give Ballet Society a permanent home, 
a new name, and help to cut its deficits and 
establish it as America’s first institutional- 
ized dance company. 

In words that have often been quoted, 
Kirstein replied, “If you do that for us, I 
will give you in three years the finest ballet 
company in America!” The two men shook 
hands and New York City Ballet was 
founded. 

Once involved in dance, Baum never gave 
up. He became personal friends with Bal- 
anchine and Kirstein, and he helped the 
company with invaluable advice and sup- 
port. He was a friend of the company in 
every respect, fighting for it, protecting it 
and generally making it practicable for 
Kirstein and Balanchine to get on with the 
creative job. 

It was a link broken only by Baum's death, 
For after Baum and City Center had as- 
sumed control (for most of the year) of the 
New York State Theater at Lincoln Center, 
Baum was still there with the ballet com- 
pany. But now, left also with a City Center 
from which both the New York City Ballet 
and the New York City Opera had departed, 
Baum found himself diversifying his dance 
interests. 

One remarkable thing he did with the 
advice of Balanchine and Kirstein was to 
acquire a new ballet company for City Cen- 
ter. This was the City Center Joffrey Ballet, 
and Baum showed much the same kind of 
horse sense he had revealed nearly 20 years 
earlier. And, at the time of his death, he was 
encouraging some of the new regional com- 
panies (both the National Ballet of Wash- 
ington and the Pennsylvania Ballet played 
seasons at City Center) and planning to do 
something about modern dance. 

Many worlds will mourn Morton Baum. 
But in the dance world our sense of loss is 
particular because he was perhaps the one 
essential person in the general institutional. 
izing of American dance. Opera and music 
already had strong, well-established organi- 
zations with solid homes and equally solid 
subscribers. But in dance there was more 
improvisation than solidity. Baum helped 
give American dance (not just New York City 
Ballet) a structure, an organizational pat- 
tern. It was work well done, 


Low-Income Housing 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has now called for legislation 
that can lead in the next 10 years to 
construction and rehabilitation of 6 mil- 
lion housing units for low- and middle- 
income Americans. He has recognized 
the need and called on us to act. 

For any who question the need to deal 
vigorously with the problem of substand- 
ard housing, I call attention to the types 
of our citizens who are in need of this 
assistance—now. 
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They include elderly individuals and 
couples whose incomes are so low they 
cannot possibly pay market rentals of 
new or rebuilt homes. 

They include the sick, the infirm, and 
handicapped of all ages. 

They include fatherless families in 
which the mothers cannot earn decent 
incomes while tending to their young 
children. 

They include families displaced not 
only by such public improvements as 
highway building and code enforcement 
but also by private construction and fire 
and other causes of home destruction. 

They include many Negroes, Mexican 
Americans, and other minorities who 
cannot work because they cannot live 
near enough to where the jobs are. 

The low- and moderate-income who 
now live in slums can be found not only 
in the big city ghetto but in the small 
cities, the suburbs, and the rural coun- 
tryside as well. 

Ten years is not too soon to help these 
kinds of Americans. 

The President has offered us a strategy 
to lend this assistance in that time. The 
need is clear. 

To met it I ask all of you to join me 
in support of the President’s proposals. 


San Rafael Wilderness 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the Members of the House will take the 
time to read the editorial carried by the 
Washington Post on Sunday, February 
10, 1968, before the vote on the San 
Rafael Wilderness conference report is 
brought to the floor. 

The Wilderness Act provides for public 
participation in plans for the saving of 
wilderness land, and this is something we 
should all keep in mind as we vote on 
this important conservation measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the editorial to my 
colleagues’ attention by inserting it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

San RAFAEL WILDERNESS 

A fight over the San Rafael Wilderness in 
California may have an important bearing 
on future legislation in this fleld. This is 
the first bill expanding the wilderness sys- 
tem, and the pattern set may become an im- 
portant precedent. For this reason conserva- 
tionist groups are making an all-out fight for 
the inclusion of 2200 acres in the protected 
area over the protest of the Forest Service. 

The Forest Service recommended that the 
San Rafael Primitive Area be expanded to 
143,000 acres by means of this first bill under 
the Wilderness Act. But the act also provides 
for public participation in plans for the sav- 
ing of wilderness land. Under these provi- 
sions a Citizens’ Committee for the San Ra- 
fael Wilderness, consisting of most of the 
country’s leading conservation groups, sur- 
veyed the area and called for the inclusion 
of an additional 15,000 acres. In the give- 
and-take of the legislative process, this figure 
was whittled down to 2200 acres, and the 
House passed the bill in that form, The addi- 
tional acres were included because of their 
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unusual scenery and their Chumash Indian 
pictographs and because they provide a fly- 
way for the rare California condor. 

In the Senate-House conference, however, 
the 2200 acres were excluded because the 
Forest Service deems them to be essential 
to fire control measures in the area. But the 
conservationists insist that these acres are 
outside of the projected plan for a firebreak 
and that other lands can be used for that 
purpose, Representative Saylor and others in 
the House are so convinced that these scenic- 
pictograph-condor acres should be in the 
protected wilderness that they will seek to 
upset the conference agreement when it 
comes before the House. 

The weight of the evidence is on their side. 
Fire protection is vital, of course, but it is 
not necessary to take these few highly valua- 
ble acres from the conservation viewpoint 
for that purpose. We hope that the House 
will take a candid look at the area on its 
merits with full understanding of the values 
the conservationists are trying to save. Cer- 
tainly the House should not merely register 
a pro forma endorsement of the Forest Serv- 
ice position. It is a decision that Congress 
itself ought to make on the basis of the na- 
tional interest in saving the best of our 
wilderness. 


Practically Impossible To Convict 
Anyone 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a judge of a 
court of general jurisdiction in my dis- 
trict has written me regarding the re- 
cent trend of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
favor of persons accused of crime which 
he states makes it “practically impossi- 
ble to convict anyone.” This man prac- 
ticed law for a long period of time and 
served several terms in the State senate 
before being elected by the General As- 
sembly of Virginia to serve as judge of 
the ninth judicial circuit. He is a fine 
lawyer and jurist who has expressed the 
concern of many lawyers and judges in 
our country and I share his letter with 
my colleagues in the hope that we can 
find a way not only to protect the rights 
of persons accused of crime but also to 
protect society against the criminal ele- 
ment in our country. The letter from the 
Honorable Harold H. Purcell, of Louisa, 
Va., is set forth in full: 

Louisa, Va., February 5, 1968. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: It was a pleasure seeing you 
recently at the Governor’s Mansion. 

I am deeply concerned about the increased 
crime in the Nation. This is not an academic 
matter. It is something that is developing 
everywhere. The direct cause of which is in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It appears that the Supreme 
Court is continuing with its course of pro- 
tecting the criminal at the expense of the 
public, and having no regard for the rights 
of society. 

The Wade Case, recently decided by the 
United States Supreme Court, now requires 
that there be a lineup before a criminal can 
be identified, and states further that if the 
criminal is identified without a proper lineup 
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it is improper identification, and the accused 
cannot be convicted. 

This is ridiculous in this area where every- 
one knows everyone, and is another example 
of the Supreme Court adjudicating on the 
basis of legal theory, rather than on a basis 
of sound legal principles. Identification has 
always been a matter to be determined by 
the Jury, according to the weight of the 
evidence, and has in no way been involved in 
any Constitutional question. It appears that 
our Supreme Court wants to make every 
matter pertaining to evidence a Constitu- 
tional question. 

There is no reason to discuss increased 
crime in the United States, when you get 
decisions like this, which make it practically 
impossible to convict anyone. 

I suggest that you pass this letter on to 
Congressman Poff, who has been working on 
this matter. 

It would appear to me that a Committee of 
State Judges might be of some value to Con- 
gress to discuss the various recent cases, and 
advise Congress in reference to legislation to 
correct it. It may be that such a Committee 
is in existence now. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
Haroun H. PURCELL, 
Judge, Ninth Judicial Circuit. 


Progress Report, Second Session, 90th 
Congress 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will soon 
send to the constituents of Nebraska’s 
First Congressional District my second 
progress report of the second session of 
the 90th Congress. For the information 
of my colleagues, I submit that report 
for the RECORD: 

VoLuME 2, No. 2 


Deak Fam: In this report I would like 
to enumerate more of my voting record and 
discuss legislation I've introduced or co- 
sponsored on your behalf, especially the 
Truth-in-Legislation bill that is receiving na- 
tional approval. 

During the First Session of the 90th Con- 
gress there were 245 Roll Call votes and 202 
Quorum Calls. My attendance voting record 
was 95 percent. 

When I am not in Washington, many times 
I can meet with you personally in the First 
District. Since my term began, I have held 
regional meetings in York, Beatrice, Fremont, 
Fairbury, Lincoln, Columbus, Falls City, Nor- 
folk, Nebraska City and Ashland. My staff and 
I are available to help you solve problems you 
may have relating to the Armed Forces, pub- 
lic works projects, taxes, pensions, the Agri- 
cultural Department, Social Security, civil 
service, in addition, of course, to supplying 
information about legislative matters. 

CROSS SECTION OF VOTING RECORD 

I voted for: Block Grants for Education 
Funds, Veterans’ Pensions, Social Security 
Increase, Police Benefits, Defense Appropria- 
tions, and Mental Health Programs Exten- 
sion. 

I voted against: Seating Adam Clayton 
Powell, Space Administration Appropriation, 
Rent Supplements, Demonstration Cities 
Funds, Appalachian Regional Development, 
and Increasing the National Debt Limit. 

(Nore.—All votes are a matter of public in- 
formation. I will be pleased to furnish you 
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with additional information requested and 
my reasons for voting “yea” or “nay”.) 
INTO THE HOPPER 


Among the bills I have introduced or co- 
sponsored are the following: The Human 
Investment Act to allow a credit against 
income tax to employers for the expenses 
of providing job training programs; Stand- 
ards and Conduct to provide for disclosure 
of assets and liabilities and certain business 
and lobbying relationships of Congressmen; 
Ambulance Drivers to exclude them from the 
minimum wage and overtime compensations; 
National Home Ownership Foundation to 
provide home ownership opportunity for 
aspiring low-income families; Agricultural 
Advance Payments to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make a 50 percent advance 
payment to farmers who participate in the 
68 and 69 Feed Grains Program, both the 
payment for diverted acreage and the Feed 
Grains payment itself, (mine days after I in- 
troduced this bill, Mr. Freeman announced 
that partial payments would be made); Meat 
Importation to revise the quota- control sys- 
tem on the importation of certain meat; 
Highway Trust Fund to prevent the Trans- 
portation Secretary from arbitrarily with- 
holding obligated highway trust funds ap- 
portioned to the states; Panama Canal re- 
solving that the U.S. in no way forfeit, cede, 
negotiate or transfer its sovereign rights over 
the Canal, and Industrial Personnel Security 
Program to coordinate the administration of 
personnel loyalty and security programs, 
necessary because of the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision that Communists have a right to 
work in defense plants. 


TRUTH IN LEGISLATION 


I introduced a Truth in Legislation bill to 
provide that each public bill, or resolution 
introduced in the House shall contain an 
estimate of the cost to the federal govern- 
ment and to require the Bureau of the 
Budget to submit to the Congress certain 
monthly estimates concerning national in- 
come and expenditures, It’s a simple measure 
and the purpose of it is to allow us in Con- 
gress to know how much money we can 
expect as receipts and how much money we 
have spent in our appropriations—a single 
entry ledger sheet, so that at all times when 
we vote on appropriations bills we would 
know whether or not we are running in the 
red. 
I don’t think the ordinary citizen realizes 
that many times members of the House are 
not aware until after the Session is over 
that we have been engaged in deficit spend- 
ing because of the fact that we do not know 
at all times what our fiscal bank balance 
amounts to. I’m happy that a great number 
of large newspapers have written favorably 
about the Truth in Legislation bill. There's 
no reason we shouldn’t run the Congress 
on a business-like basis. 


The Folly of Overpromise 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I must 
decry the practice of overpromising, the 
occupational disease from which most 
politicians suffer in the autumn before 
elections. Over the years, I have tried to 
immunize myself against this virus, and 
I hope I have been successful. 

The candidates for potitical office on 
all levels of government and represent- 
ing both major parties often insult the 
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intelligence of the voters by claiming 
that they can overnight solve problems 
which have been festering for decades 
and centuries. Candidates might be sur- 
prised to learn that it is not only good 
ethics but also good politics to acknowl- 
edge that the voters are mature and will 
resent being the targets of sweeping 
promises that cannot be kept. 

In the legislative branch, there has 
also been an unfortunate tendency to 
oversell the potential of some very good 
laws which have been enacted. Such a 
practice often excites expectations in 
some quarters that cannot possibly be 
met and serves to fan frustration and 
discontent. 

I therefore urge political candidates 
to exercise restraint. The candidate who 
promises quick and painless solutions to 
complicated problems should remember 
that there is always the danger that he 
might win and be caught with his 
pledges down. 

I do not mean to suggest that candi- 
dates should not vigorously discuss their 
positions on issues. I merely hope that 
more of us would level with the people. 


A Diplomat in the Pentagon 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times in one of its recent 
editions carried an excellent editorial 
praising President Johnson’s selection of 
Clark M. Clifford as the new Secretary 
of Defense. 

I join the Sun-Times in commending 
President Johnson for this outstanding 
appointment and, with permission, I in- 
8 editorial in the Record at this 
point. 

The Sun-Times editorial follows: 

A DIPLOMAT IN THE PENTAGON 


Hawks and doves have joined in approval 
of the appointment of Clark M. Clifford to 
succeed Robert S. McNamara as secretary of 
defense. Clifford will bring to the Pentagon a 
wealth of experience not only in military af- 
fairs but in the field of diplomacy, foreign 
and domestic. 

Like McNamara, Clifford has a well- 
deserved reputation for intellectual bril- 
liance. McNamara was a World War II Air 
Force officer; Clifford was a Navy officer. Mc- 
Namara left his private job at great financial 
sacrifice. So will Clifford. But there the com- 
parison virtually ends. 

Unlike McNamara, who came to Washing- 
ton from the Ford Motor Co., Clifford’s career 
has been in law and government affairs. Clif- 
ford has been a trusted counselor to Presi- 
dents Truman, Kennedy and Johnson. He has 
a large law practice. 

Clifford was one of the drafters of the 1947 
law unifying the armed forces under the sec- 
retary of defense. President Kennedy ap- 
pointed him chairman of the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board, a position 
he still holds. In 1966 he was President John- 
son’s adviser at the Manila conference and 
last year he and Gen. Maxwell Taylor visited 
a number of Southeast Asian and Pacific 
countries as personal emissaries of the Presi- 
dent, discussing Vietnam. 
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Clifford was one of the persons McNamara 
recommended to Mr. Johnson as qualified for 
the defense post. 

No two men approach the same job the 
same way and Clifford undoubtedly will be a 
striking change from McNamara. But each 
may prove to have been just the right man 
for the job at the time. 

McNamara served longer than any other 
person in the job (seven years). He brought 
the efficiencies of private industry and he put 
a firm civilian hand on the military brass. 

Clifford will inherit the more streamlined 
establishment created by McNamara and it is 
to be hoped that he will prove as tough in 
asserting civilian control over the generals 
and admirals as McNamara did. 

Clifford’s own particular contribution, how- 
ever, may be in helping to unify Washington 
behind a course for peace. Although he has 
a reputation for being more hawkish than 
McNamara, his appointment was praised by 
a thoroughgoing dove, Sen. J. Willam Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.). 

Fulbright said that he felt that Clifford 
will at least listen to critics of the President's 
policy. And since the President leans on Clif- 
ford for advice, a better understanding of the 
various positions might result. 

On the other hand, Clifford's appointment 
means that the President will feel that he 
has greater personal control over the office; 
Mr. Johnson inherited McNamara from Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Clifford is his own personal 
choice. 

With a new defense chief some of the na- 
tion’s priorities may be subtly adjusted. We 
hope the appointment of Clifford, a Johnson 
adviser on diplomacy as well as defense, will 
mean a stronger emphasis on the political 
and diplomatic aspects of the Vietnam prob- 
lem rather than the purely military. Mean- 
while it is salutary that the appointment has 
been generally applauded. 


Low-Rent Public Housing 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
President Johnson’s call for the con- 
struction, beginning in fiscal 1969, of 
300,000 low- and middle-income housing 
units. His proposals would step up the 
low-rent public housing progam to 75,- 
000 units, and the rent supplement pro- 
gram to 72,500 units, with the remainder 
coming from the interest payment pro- 
grams which he has recommended. 

The need for more federally assisted 
housing will increase as our population 
grows. 

One of the programs which the Presi- 
dent will rely on to meet this need is the 
low-rent public housing program. Estab- 
lished under the Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, that program is designed to 
help provide decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings within the financial means of 
families and individuals with low in- 
comes. This low-rent housing is locally 
owned and operated by local housing au- 
thorities. 

Federal loans and annual contribu- 
tions are provided to local housing au- 
thorities to assist in financing the 
acquisition or construction and rehabili- 
tation of low-rent housing and for 
maintaining low rents of such housing. 
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The increased public housing proposals 
together with the other programs which 
the President has outlined to meet our 
housing needs deserve our fullest sup- 
port. I urge all Members to join in back- 
ing these proposals. 


Georgia’s Attack on Rural Poverty 
HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
at the National Legislative Conference of 
the National Association of Counties, the 
Honorable Hugh Logan, one of the county 
commissioners from Clarke County, Ga., 
and vice president of the Georgia County 
Commissioners Association, was a com- 
mentator on a panel discussion dealing 
with rural poverty. Commissioner Logan, 
a member of a body of advisers appointed 
by Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge, 
made some very important observations 
about rural poverty and specifically about 
the success of planning and development 
groups in the State of Georgia which has 
been a pioneer in this field, financing the 
area planning groups from local and 
State sources. Commissioner Logan was 
accompanied to the conference by the 
Clarke County engineer, James Holland, 
and the county attorney, Upshaw C. 
Bentley, Jr. A summary of the observa- 
tions of Mr. Logan are important in the 
national field and especially to empha- 
size what can be done on the State level 
in planning and developing rural areas if 
the States are willing to finance the orga- 
nization of planning boards. 

Remarks of Mr. Logan are as follows: 

About 30% of our total population lives 
in rural America. It has been stated that 
one out of every four persons living in rural 
America is poor. Unemployment, percentage- 
wise, is much greater in this area than in 
urban America. Much of rural America’s 
housing is substandard. 

Due to technical advancement in agricul- 
ture and price stability job opportunities 
have been lost for many citizens of rural 
America. These opportunities have not 
been sufficiently replaced by other industries 
located in our rural areas. Due to limited 
job opportunities, competition for employ- 
ment is keen, compounding the problems of 
the less talented and less educated rural citi- 
zen. 

In the quest of “greener pastures” and the 
desire for a better standard of living, many 
of rural America leave native soil. They often 
find that the grass of the “greener pasture” 
was only false illusion. This leads to further 
despair and frustration for the individual 
or family that migrates from the rural area. 
Many of our urban problems of today actu- 
ally originate from rural America. How then 
can we make our rural areas more attractive, 
not only to people, but to industry? How 
can we bring about a chunge in our social 
and economic environment in rural America 
to compete with that of urban America? 

I am sure that you will agree that local 
government is the bulwark of democracy.” 
The means of deriving revenues by our local 
governments have been usurped by both 
State and Federal government. The demand 
for adequate health, educational, recrea- 
tional, transportation, cultural and road pro- 
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grams are just as important in the rural area 
as in the urban area. In many areas of Amer- 
ica, local government finds itself plagued 
with a decreasing population, and a sag- 
ging economy, largely due to agricultural or 
other economic changes, and without suffi- 
cient resources to “pull itself up by its boot 
strap.” 

By not having a broad tax base or sufficient 
resources on the local level to plan, initiate, 
update or expand programs dealing with 
education, health, recreation and transpor- 
tation, often the community becomes an 
economically and socially depressed area. 

Often due to our immigration, many areas 
of rural America finds itself without suffi- 
cient leadership to bring about the thrust 
needed to compete with the urban areas. In 
some isolated areas, much of the wealth of 
the community is concentrated in the hands 
of a few who are happy and content to keep 
the status quo. 

Due to the financial inability of many 
rural towns and counties, they cannot em- 
ploy professional assistance to combat their 
social and economic problems as individual 
entities of government. By joining several 
counties together as area planning groups or 
area economic development groups, the in- 
dividual county or city should be able to 
financially support this effort. In having 
common problems and collectively seeking 
solutions multi-county planning and de- 
velopment groups can furnish the mecha- 
nism to attack problems on an area basis, 
rather than on a town or county level. 

I had the opportunity to assist in creating 
in Georgia such an area p . This area 
organization is composed of nine counties, 
all with about the same basic economic and 
social problems. 

Each county contributions 25¢ per capita, 
which is matched by State funds and this is 
used to staff an Area Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission. Representatives to the 
Commission are appointed by the counties 
and towns represented. By having an organi- 
zation such as this, our area is able to secure 
professional, full time services of planners 
and other personnel, that can collect data 
and give careful evaluations, thus pinpoint- 
ing the assets and liabilities not only on the 
area or district level, but down to the in- 
dividual communities. > 

This agency seryes as the clearing house 
and technical staff to assist in administer- 
ing any and all State and Federal assistance 

. They provide a framework for de- 
velopmental activities. 

I would point out that it would be im- 
possible for just one of the nine counties 
that I mentioned earlier to have such a 
staff or specialized personnel, but each county 
has 3 services available under such a co- 
operative arrangement in the area 
commission. eta, 

By using this agency multi-county re- 
sources can be pooled. Team work on a 
multi-county level makes it possible to create 
new job opportunities, with proper planning 
and evaluation of area resources on an area 
basis, rather than stopping at a county line. 

The possibility of establishing area trade 
or technical schools across county lines is 
enhanced. The results of labor surveys can 
be used to a better advantage. A broader 
health program. can be implemented on a 
regional basis. For example, one rural county 
probably could not take advantage of any 
mental health assistance given by either 
State or Federal government, On a multi- 
county level, by pooling resources, a mental 
health program, along with professional per- 
sonnel might be obtainable, and the patient 
load would justify such a program. 

Knowing the plight of rural counties, I 
strongly recommend creation of multi- 
county agencies as a mechanism to work 
with the various agencies of the State and 
Federal government. 
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This multi-county unit should be estab- 
lished by groups of counties having common 
interests and common problems. These units 
should be controlled on the local level with 
its governing board selected by the counties 
represented in the organization. 

By establishing multi-county districts not 
only can professional assistance be obtained, 
but the individual community becomes 
aware of its shortcomings. Priorities can be 
established on areas of improvement. By hav- 
ing the facts and figures, the community can 
judge itself through its own eyes. 

Some of my personal recommendations: 

1. Continue to make planning grants for 
technical assistance to area planning or de- 
velopment groups. 

2. Continue and enlarge the program of 
water, sewerage grants and loans. 

3. Continue grants for airport construc- 
tion. 

4. Expand programs giving assistance to 
both states and counties for recreational 
facilities. 

5. Direct grants for rural roads through the 
various state highway departments to coun- 
ties in depressed areas. 

6. Broaden the program now furnished by 
several federal agencies in the field of home 
loans. Move away from public housing and 
rent supplements to the field of loan guar- 
antees, encourage home ownership. 

7. Continue assistance to the land grant 
Universities for more research and extension 
education into problems of local government, 
local people, and local communities. Seek 
the answers to the problems brought about 
by the changes in economic growth or the 
lack of growth. Particular attention be given 
to the problems of small business and the 
small community. 

a. Grants tc Vocational Technical Schools. 

8. That the Cooperative Extension Pro- 
gram of the land grant Universities be ex- 
panded to include areas other than agricul- 
ture. Probably the county agents have a bet- 
ter understanding about the needs of grass 
root rural America than any other groups. 

9. Federal assistance programs should be 
redefined, establishing the responsibility 
with the specific agency or Secretary, 
Processing time of applications for assist- 
ance should be ted, and much of the 
red tape should be cut. A yes or no answer 
should be given in a short period of time 
after request of assistance. 

10. Establish a Models County Program sim- 
ilar to the model city program. This will serve 
as an incentive for a self-analysis program 
on the local level. At the same time furnish 
information to both the State and Federal 
government. Rural poor are not well or- 
ganized and have very few spokesmen calling 
attention to their problems. Similar model 
district programs should be established. 

Rural America does have problems. Atten- 
tion needs to be focused on these problems. 
A Models County Program could accomplish 
much in combating the problems of rural 
America. 


Savagery Cannot Be Condoned in Schools 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
South Suburban News which carries the 
masthead Largest Negro Oriented 
Weekly Circulated in Chicago Area,” pre- 
sented a front-page editorial in its Feb- 
ruary 3 edition which is typical of the 
blunt understandable editorial technique 
of that publication. The editorial follows: 
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Savaczery CANNOT BE CONDONED IN SCHOOLS 

We do not buy the story that because there 
are inequities within our ghetto schools this 
gives hoodlums the right to rush in to a 
school and beat teachers into unconscious- 
ness. We say this because in spite of what we 
are confronted with in our daily lives—the 
inequality, the frustrations, the prejudice, 
the contempt in which minority groups are 
held in—we are still living in a civilized 
world, 

But are we really? 

What happens in some of our schools to- 
day makes our statement a lie about our 
living in a civilized world. It does not matter 
what the provacation was or what happened 
to make boys beat up these teachers, when it 
happens it is deplorable. It is also frighten- 
ing and disgusting. Those of us who still 
maintain some sense of responsibility and 
respect and character can not and must not 
condone the action of these students in any 
way. 

These are acts of savagery. These incidents, 
however, are another sad confrontation of 
the growing hostility within the black com- 
munity and the school establishment. 

What is still needed is more active coop- 
eration and willingness to work together be- 
tween the community, the school and par- 
ents instead of more talk of armed guards 
in the school. Very little or nothing can be 
done until these facts are realized. 


Statement by Congressman Thomas G. 
Morris on Gasbuggy Nuclear Explosive 
Experiment for Recovery of Natural 
Gas 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, a very significant event in the 
efforts to expand the Nation’s available 
energy resources took place on December 
10, 1967. This involved the detonation 
of a 26-kiloton nuclear device at a depth 
of 4,240 feet underground in the Pictured 
Cliffs formation in Rio Arriba County, 
N. Mex. The purpose was to investigate 
the feasibility of using an underground 
nuclear explosion to stimulate the release 
and thereby increase the ultimate re- 
covery of natural gas from a gas-bearing 
geologic formation of low productivity 
due to the low permeability of the rock. 
This detonation was carried out by the 
Atomic Energy Commission under a pro- 
gram aimed at the development of peace- 
ful use of nuclear explosives. The pro- 
gram is called the Plowshare program. 
This particular test under the Plowshare 
program is called Gasbuggy. 

It will take at least a year to fully 
evaluate the results of the Gasbuggy ex- 
periment. However, some information is 
in. These are some of the results obtained 
to date: 

GROUND MOTION EFFECTS 

In the immediate ground zero area 
there was no damage except for a bent 
axle on a cable reel. Some electronic 
equipment at the recording trailer park 
and control point suffered minor dam- 
age. No adverse effects on the other gas 
wells in the vicinity of ground zero have 
been observed. The nearest one was 335 
feet away. Seismic records taken at El 
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Vado and Navajo dam sites were about 
as expected. Surveys of the Navajo In- 
dian irrigation project and the San Juan 
Chama project tunnels have revealed no 
damage. Two complaints have been re- 
ceived of minor damage to homes. 

One was an adobe house about 17 
miles southeast of ground zero. The other 
was to a frame house 25 miles south- 
west. These claims are being investigated. 

CHIMNEY 


The top of the chimney, a roughly 
cylindrical chamber of broken rock creat- 
ed by the explosion, is 3,907 feet below 
the surface of the ground. The length of 
the chimney is approximately 335 feet. 
The radius of the chimney is estimated 
to be about 78 feet, which was about as 
predicted in the design of the experi- 
ment. It is estimated that the volume of 
the void that was created is about 
2,000,000 cubic feet. Within this void at 
the current gas pressure it is estimated 
there is about 125 million cubic feet of 
gas. The estimated initial gas flow rate 
into the chimney was about 5,000,000 
cubic feet a day. 


RADIONUCLIDES 


Calculations made before the Gasbug- 
gy explosion predicted that several ra- 
dionuclides, which are radioactive atomic 
nuclei resulting from the nuclear reac- 
tion, would be present in the gas after the 
explosion including krypton 85, iodine 
131, xenon 133, and tritium. Some six 
samples of rather large volumes of gas 
are being analyzed for radioisotopic con- 
tent. The presence of xenon 133 has been 
determined. There appears to be less trit- 
ium, less iodine, and some of the other 
isotopes than expected. Xenon 133 has 
a 5-day half life. It will disappear in a 
few months because of decay. 

GAS PRESSURE 


Preshot pressure in the rock forma- 
tion was 1,050 pounds per square inch. 
After the explosion, the pressure dropped 
to about 950 pounds per square To 
The gas pressure is increasing and is 
now about 1,010 pounds per square inch, 
as the gas flows in to fill the chimney 
void. As gas enters the ch ey, the 
pressure is building up to the original 
level. 

ROCK FRACTURE 

At the time of the explosion instru- 
ments indicated that fractures in the 
rock around the chimney extended out 
tc 440 feet. This compares with the pre- 
shot prediction of about 390 feet. 

Radiation monitoring is continuing. 
The preliminary data on the test is be- 
ing studied. Gas samples are being ana- 
lyzed in the laboratories. Additional tests 
have been planned to obtain data flow 
rates to compare the production eco- 
nomic factors with conventional gas 
recovery techniques. As the gas pressure 
builds up, it is planned to pump down 
and see how fast the pressure comes 
back up. 

This is the first joint Government- 
industry experiment in the AEC’s Plow- 
share program. In addition to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines is participating in this experi- 
ment. Overall technical responsibility 
rests with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion’s Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif. The total estimated 
cost of Gasbuggy is $5.2 million, of 
which nearly $2 million is the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co.’s contribution. AEC is 
funding the remainder. The El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. deserves a great deal of 
credit for their participation and excel- 
lent support in this program. 


Organized Labor Under Attack 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the use of 
court injunctions to temper labor unions 
has become so commonplace that the 
Justice Department now intends to use 
injunctions to control unions. 

And organized labor has lost. The case 
is in a Federal court. 

The Justice Department bluntly seeks 
a Federal court injunction to prohibit a 
union from striking—on the grounds 
that the strikers are all white while no 
Negro union member voted to strike. 

Classic is it not? A Federal judge now 
is asked to assume vote control of all 
labor unions. And if permitted to pro- 
ceed, this far-reaching type of injunc- 
tion can be expected to spread to every 
court, State, and union in the United 
States. 

The interesting question is why the 
U.S. Attorney General and Justice De- 
partment are afraid of democracy? 
Majority vote? 

Before a union can strike must 51 per- 
cent of the black members vote to strike 
before it is legal? Should the blacks vote 
to strike but the whites refuse? What 
rights, if any, besides dues-paying, will 
white union members be permitted to 
enjoy? 

I include the Associated Press release 
from the February 14 New Orleans Times 
Picayune followed by accounts from the 
Baton HS wong Morning Advocate and 
State Times 
[From the Times Picayune, New Orleans, La., 

Jan. 21, 1968] 
Union PRESENTS STRIKE NOTICE: CROWN 
ZELLERBACH GETS ANNOUNCEMENT 

Bocatusa, La.—For the second time in less 
than six months Local 189 of the United Pa- 
permaker and Paperworkers Union has given 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation a strike no- 
gs e one that they will strike the mill 

Previously in Sept. 1967 the union served 
notice that they would strike Sept. 19 be- 
cause of disagreement in a contract. At that 
time a new three-year contract was signed 
on the eve of the strike, which guaranteed 
increased employee benefits while leaving & 
seniority clause open for negotiation. 

The company now, under the proding of 
the Office of Federal Contract Compliance, 
has notified the union that it intends to 
— @ government seniority system on 

The union has responded with a 854-16 
strike vote and will close the mill at 6 a.m. 
Feb. 1. 

In May the OFCC circulated a consultant 
memorandum, which in effect said if a divi- 
sion of the government was contemplating 
purchase of paper products before buying 
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from Crown Zellerbach they should consult 
that office. This tended to eliminate Crown 
Zellerbach from getting any of this business 
because purchasing agents would just not 
take the trouble but just remove the com- 
pany from the list. 

The company and union met and at- 
tempted to work out proposed seniority al- 
ternative but the federal department would 
not accept it. 

They offered their own plan which said 
that mill time (time on any company job) 
and their job time (on a specific operation) 
should be added together to determine how 
much seniority a particular employee has 
when promotions on any job is available. 
Edward C. Sylvester, a Negro, director of 
OFCC is author of the unprecedented pro- 
gram, known as A plus B seniority. 

In Dec. and Jan. court proceedings were 
brought in U.S. District Court in Washing- 
ton by the company and union and a re- 
straining order was issued against Sylvester 
and Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz. 

The order, however, did not block imple- 
mentation of the new seniority system. It 
did restrain the Labor Department from in- 
voking sanctions against the company until 
a formal hearing is held. 

The union would take part in these hear- 
ings, which are unusual in themselves. 
Meanwhile the company has offered to keep 
two sets of personnel records to preserve the 
rights of its employees, should the old 
method be retained. 

It is reported that the present seniority 
plan is typical of the Southern paper indus- 
try and has been brought to light only be- 
cause of the court suit. Crown Zellerbach is 
the first test of its kind with the only ques- 
tion being whether the government can force 
a company and union to institute a system 
upon which they do not agree. 


[From the Morning Advocate, Baton Rouge, 
La., Jan. 19, 1968] 
CROWN-ZELLERBACH DISPUTE RUSHING 
TOWARD SHOWDOWN 

Bocas. Whether the federal govern- 
ment can require a company and union to 
institute a system of seniority on which they 
do not agree is apparently headed for a 
showdown as a result of a strike vote taken 
here by Local 189 of the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers. 

Crown-Zellerbach Corp., in an effort to 
head off a full-fledged debarment proceed- 
ing in which the Office of Federal Contract 
compliance would seek to cut off all govern- 
ment business to the company, served notice 
on the union that it expects to institute the 
government's seniority system on Feb. 1. 

The union responded with a 854-16 strike 
vote, serving notice it will shut down the 
Bogalusa papermill on Feb. 1 at 6 a.m. 

Both union and management here have 
sought for some 10 months to avoid the show- 
down with the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance. And, in fact, both went to fed- 
eral court in Washington to try to stave off 
what is now apparently inevitable. 

DICTATES CHANGES 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance, 
an agency of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
some 10 months ago decided Crown-Zeller- 
bach ought to make some changes in the 
plant here to provide more equal job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

Company and union officials met with 
officials in Washington and enlisted the aid 
of Mayor Curt Siegelin’s office and the office 
of Sen. Russell B. Long in the problem. 

Since that time, the various de- 
manded by OFCC have been taken—except 
one. 

SENIORITY SYSTEM 

That one is the seniority system proposed 
by OFCC to replace the long-standing job 
seniority system that has been traditional 
in the American labor movement. 

A Negro, Edward C. Sylvester, director of 
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OFCC, came up with the unprecedented sys- 
tem, known as A plus B seniority. 

What Sylvester proposed to give more job 
opportunities to Negroes is that both their 
-nill seniority (A) and their job seniority 
(B) be added together to determine how 
much seniority a employee has 
when promotions are available in the mill. 

In the labor movement, only job seniority 
has counted in the past for promotions. Years 
of employment with a company (mill senior- 
ity) has only determined the length of an 
employee's vacation in the past. 

The effect of the Sylvester system would 
cause Negro employees, integrated into the 
white job progression ladders within the past 
few years, to jump over whites who were 
in the progression ladder ahead of them. 
And, in some instances here, it would cause 
whites to jump whites, whites to jump Ne- 
groes and Negroes to jump Negroes. 

STRIKES UNIONISM 

The issue has boiled down to more than 
just a question of equal job opportunity or 
civil rights here. It strikes at the heart of 
trade unionism in America, and the interna- 
tional union has fully backed its lusa 
local in fighting the Sylvester seniority plan. 

Off and on for the past 10 months, Crown 
Zellerbach officials from Bogalusa and San 
Francisco have been meeting with top Labor 
Department officials in Washington in an 
effort to resolve the question. There are 
even reports that the White House itself has 
been involved in some of the talks. 

By December, OFCO's threats of invoking 
sanctions against Crown Zellerbach reached 
a point that both company and union went 
to court. 

Following a Dec. 22 hearing in the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
in Washington and further court action on 
Jan. 2 when the Crown Zellerbach and United 
Paperworkers and Papermakers suits were 
consolidated, the court issued a restraining 
order against Sylvester and Secretary of La- 
bor W. Willard Wirtz. 

The order, however, did not block imple- 
mentation of the A plus B seniority system 
proposed by Sylvester. It does restrain the 
Department of Labor and its agency, the 
OFCC, from invoking sanctions against the 
company until a formal hearing is held. 

The court said Crown Zellerbach and UPP 
are not entitled to an injunction to stop 
Wirtz and Sylvester from instituting admin- 
istrative proceedings to debar Crown from 
eligibility for government contracts. 


ONLY QUESTION 

In such debarment proceedirgs the govern- 
ment could be expected to “throw the book” 
at Crown Zellerbacht one of the biggest pa- 
per producers in the nation. This the com- 
pany has sought to avoid since the only ques- 
tion is the seniority question in the Bogalusa 
mill. 

To confine the issue to the seniority ques- 
tion, the company proposed to put the A plus 
B seniority system in effect Feb. 1, pending 
a hearing by OFCC (which would be appeal- 
able to the courts), and thus keep the mill 
here operating. The company proposed to 
keep two sets of records in the meantime 
to preserve the rights of its employees. 

But, the union feels that if its members 
ever work under the A plus B seniority sys- 
tem, any hopes for keeping traditional job 
seniority is gone. 

In fact, the A plus B seniority issue has 
been before the union earlier. Last August 
when negotiations between the union and 
company over a three-year contract were un- 
derway, the issue was discussed and Local 189 
voted rather overwhelmingly to refuse the 
A plus B seniority system. 

A brother local, Local 189-A comprising 
some 250 Negro employes in the mill, also 
turned down the A plus B seniority system 
by a vote of 82 to 51. In the newest situation, 
the Negro union has not yet taken a strike 
vote and it remained uncertain whether that 
local would vote or not. Even if it does, the 
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Negro union’s membership is not sufficient 
to overcome the 98.2 per cent vote cast early 
this week by Local 189 in favor of the Feb, 1 
strike. 

When the A plus B seniority system failed 
in contract negotiations last summer, a new 
three-year contract was signed between com- 
pany and union, but the contract left open 
the seniority question giving either side the 
right to raise the question. 

Raise it the company did this month under 
heat of the OFCC which apparently has legal 
authority to forbid all government agencies 
or government contractors from placing any 
further orders with Crown Zellerbach. 

Under the existing contract between com- 
pany and union, all other matters are sub- 
ject to mandatory arbitration. But, not the 
seniority issue. This was deliberately left 
open by both company and union last sum- 
mer in order to complete the contract, and 
it took assistance of a federal mediator then 
to reach agreement. 

Neither company nor union is ti 
about the apparent impending strike. Both 
are still hopeful that something can be done 
before the end of the month to keep the mill 

since it is the prime source uf a 
livelihood here. 

OFCC is apparently determined that the 
seniority system must be changed. But the 
problem is fraught with legal questions that 
will make precedents in union-management- 
government relationships. 


[From the State Times, Baton Rouge, La., 
Feb. 14, 1968] 
BoGaLusa MILL CASE In COURT 

New ORLEANS.—A test of the government’s 
will to enforce President Johnson’s execu- 
tive order prohibiting racial discrimination 
in firms holding government contracts goes 
to federal court today. 

The Justice Department is asking U.S. 
Dist. Court Judge Frederick J. R. Heebe for 
a permanent injunction to keep white work- 
ers from walking off their jobs at the Crown- 
Zellerbach Co. paper mill at Bogalusa. 

The result of the dispute could set the pat- 
tern of Negro-white relations in Southern 
labor unions for the next 10 years. 

The all-white local of the United Paper 
Makers and Paper Workers, AFL-CIO, voted 
to strike when the mill said it would elimi- 
nate segregated seniority systems in the 
plant by Feb. 1. 

Crown-Zellerbach said it would establish 
the new system under an agreement with the 
Justice Department, 

A temporary injunction stopped the walk- 
out and the company began to use the new 
system. 

There is no indication what kind of per- 
manent settlement will emerge. 

The dispute cuts into a number of busi- 
ness, labor and government policies, 

OUTCOME IMPORTANT 

The outcome is particularly important be- 
cause the initial agreement that touched off 
the union vote to strike was the “first in the 
paper manufacturing industry in the South 
and can be applied to other segregated se- 
niority lines and unions in the South,” said 
Herbert Hill, national labor director for the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

“If there is a retreat, the. . executive order 
will be understood by all sections of Ameri- 
can business enterprise to be a monumental 
hoax.” 

He earlier called for “immediate cancella- 
tion” of the contracts if there is retreat. 

4 Crown-Zellerbach spokesman in Boga- 
lusa who asked not to be identified said the 
company planned to challenge the agree- 
ment. It complied with the agreement only 
because “the way the regulations are writ- 
ten, you have to comply before you can 
complain.” 

The government, he added, had “ordered 
the institution of the system outside a col- 
lective bargaining process.” 
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Hill also called the dispute “a fundamental 
test of the AFL-CIO’s publicly declared civil 
rights position.” 

A union spokesman who requested anonym- 
ity, said, “the company is threatening to 
put in a seniority system which advances 
the Negroes over many whites in the senior- 
ity system.” 

He termed the issue “unilateral implemen- 
tation of a seniority system ... at the urging 
of the OFCC,” the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance. 

Edward C. Sylvester, director of the OFCC, 
described the system the company agreed 
to eliminate as “a classic case of industrial 
segregation.” 

Under it, he said, Negroes were hired for 
jobs at the bottom of the ladder and worked 
their way up slowly. 

But when whites entered several rungs 
up the ladder and when they moved up, the 
company hired more whites to take their 
places, instead of promoting Negroes with 
seniority, Sylvester said. 

Hill said the result was that Negroes were 
locked in menial jobs, losing the opportunity 
for higher paid and more skilled positions. 

The agreement also eliminated all other 
forms of segregation at the Bogalusa plant, 
including segregated lockerrooms, eating 
areas and work units. 


Estonian Independence Day 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1968 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, for over 
two and one-half centuries Estonia lived 
under the full weight of Russian oppres- 
sion, yet survived severe attempts at 
Russification until independence became 
a reality on February 24, 1918. 

Unfortunately, all hopes for continued 
independence were dashed with the 
coming of World War II when this small 
nation was occupied first, in 1940, by the 
Soviets, later, from 1941 to 1944, by Ger- 
man occupation forces, and from 1944 to 
the present time it has been, once again, 
under the iron rule of Soviet colonizers. 

It would be understandable for the 
Estonians to regard their unfortunate 
history with a feeling of futility. How- 
ever, such is not the case, for this proud 
people’s knowledge of oppression is ex- 
ceeded only by their firm belief in the 
eventual independence of their nation. 

The Estonian people have always been 
characterized by tenacity and fortitude 
based upon a rich cultural heritage and 
tradition, and through the immigration 
of Estonians to the United States our 
own country has been enriched. Al- 
though comprising one of the smallest 
American minorities, they have made 
outstanding contributions in the fields of 
history, economics, science, painting, 
and music. 

On the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Estonian Independence Day, it 
is appropriate that we pause to pay 
tribute to the freedom-loving Estonians, 
and express our concern for the contem- 
porary situation in that captive nation. 
We look confidently forward to the time 
when the Estonian people, with their 
tenacious love of liberty, will once again 
5 5 — family of free nations of the 
wor! 
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A Union Helps the Disadvantaged 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, it is 
extremely important that the Congress 
act promptly and favorably on President 
Johnson’s request for a full $2.18 billion 
appropriation for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in the next fiscal year. This 
was the amount authorized by the Con- 
gress last year and I was pleased to 
hear the President ask for the full ap- 
propriation. 

Last year, this Congress authorized a 
broad antipoverty program, including 
several new approaches to the problems 
that exist, and then failed to appropriate 
the funds necessary to even continue 
existing programs. We are beginning now 
to see the damage of that related ac- 
tion. 

Local community action programs, in- 
cluding Headstart, are being cut back 
around the country. And 16 Job Corps 
centers are being closed. The unfortunate 
implications of the Job Corps closings hit 
home when you consider the fine work 
that is being done with disadvantaged 
youngsters in these centers. 

As an example, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the House an 
article from the January 11 issue of the 
Engineering News-Record which tells of 
a success story from the Jacob's Creek, 
Tenn. Center. It is a story of a local 
union’s involvement in the antipoverty 
program but it is also the story of a help- 
ing hand for a young man in distress. 

The article follows: 

A UNION HELPS THE DISADVANTAGED 

Times are changing. So is the construction 
industry. 

Two years ago, Joe Foley was a disillusioned 
young Negro in Taylor, Tex. He was a ninth 
grade dropout working as an unskilled laborer 
at $1.00 an hour. Averaging only 10 to 15 
hours of work a month, he was trying to help 
his father support a family of 10. In 1966, he 
joined the Job Corps in search of a skill and 
more earning power. 

Now, a junior engineer trained in the op- 
eration and maintenance of earth-moving 
equipment, he is a member of Local 137 of 
the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers (IUOE) in Westchester County, N.Y., 
and is working on Consolidated Edison’s 
$158.8-million Nuclear Power Project in 
Buchanan, N.Y. He is also studying for his 
high school diploma. 

Foley’s big leap was no accident—and it 
is not unique. Many others have had similar 
breaks, 

The story, told by the IUOE at the May- 
flower Hotel, in Washington, D.C., last week, 
goes back to October, 1966, when the IUOE, 
its Local 917, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the U.S. Forest Service, the Labor 
Department and several other government 
agencies reached agreement for IUOE opera- 
tion of a heavy equipment training program 
for disadvantaged youths at the Job Corps 
Conservation Center in Cherokee National 
Forest, Jacob’s Creek, Tenn. 

From the first class, which started with 
67 young men, there were 51 graduates (25 
Negroes, 20 Caucasians, one Eskimo, one 
American Indian), all of whom were placed 
as junior engineers and future apprentice 
candidates in 39 different locals of the IUOE. 
A second class is now under way with an 
enrollment of 74, of whom 70% are Negroes. 
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When the program started, IUOE General 
President Hunter P. Wharton said, “Today 
the operating engineers have established two 
important points. First, we have accepted a 
part of the responsibility all of our society 
has for extending a helping hand to the less 
fortunate among us. Secondly, we have 
opened a new reservoir of potential talent 
for our union without compromising on the 
level of skill required to operate safely and 
economically. ... We knew what poverty was 
in the thirties. We're ready to do our share 
to help deserving youngsters out of poverty 
in the sixties.” 

Trainees in the Jacob’s Creek Center are 
recruited by the Job Corps from among those 
who have been in the Job Corps for at least 
three months and who have demonstrated 
an aptitude for heavy equipment work. They 
stay in the IUOE program for a year, divid- 
ing their time between classroom, in-shop 
and on-the-job training. They have already 
relocated one Cherokee National Forest road 
and are now building another. 

Through this pre-apprenticeship program, 
the trainees are brought up to the appren- 
ticeship level and graduate as junior engi- 
neers with enough skill to work on construc- 
tion jobs, The cooperating local unions with 
which they are placed take them into mem- 
bership, will encourage them to compete for 
apprenticeship openings, and find them jobs. 
Before the onset of winter, all of the grad- 
uates were working and averaging $3.25 an 
hour. “I feel real good that I’m now going 
some place,” one said. 

Job Corps Director William T. Kelly says 
the Jacob’s Creek program shows that Whar- 
ton and his IUOE “have heart, interest and 
imagination.” Last year, the Job Corps gave 
the IUOE a gold award as a tribute to its 
success in training and finding jobs for needy 
youngsters. 

The program is part of what IUOE Train- 
ing Director Reese Hammond calls the un- 
ion’s “continuous, total training program” 
which embraces pre-apprenticeship, appren- 
ticeship and journeymen retraining. 

The story of Foley and his classmates and 
of the IUOE’s emphasis on skill and training 
are now recorded in a new color film called 
“The Builders.” The film was produced by 
the IUOE in cooperation with the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training under a grant from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. It was previewed at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 


Urban Renewal 
HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in his recent economic message, 
President Johnson called for “decisive 
steps” to correct the ills of our cities. His 
call for us in Congress to take those steps 
should have our unfaltering support. 

I want particularly to urge approval of 
the full and expanded program of urban 
renewal that the President has proposed. 
This, to my mind, is the keystone for ac- 
tion in our cities. 

Urban renewal today has become a far 
more effective instrument than was fore- 
seen at its enactment 18 years ago. Some 
one thousand communities today look to 
it as the prime resource for carrying out 
far-reaching urban development. 

Urban renewal is not just a program to 
clear and rebuild. It is a program to up- 
grade neighborhoods, to rehabilitate 
older housing. It is a program to help 
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low-income homeowners improve. and 
continue to live in their homes. It is a 
program to enforce codes, to provide 
needed land for moderate- and low-in- 
come housing, to plan comprehensively 
for the correction of a city’s deficiencies. 

Every community on the model cities 
list has made the urban renewal program 
a core part of its plan to rescue major 
areas and upgrade the lives of its people. 

The President’s call for a greatly in- 
creased authorization for this program in 
model cities areas is not only justified— 
it is indispensable to the whole undertak- 
ing. His call for authorized funds, aside 
from model cities, to keep this program 
moving in all our cities for the next 2 
years or more, is equally vital to the plans 
and projects that are waiting to go ahead 
in our towns and cities today. 


City Insurance 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my support for the pro- 
posals in the President’s message in our 
cities. He has rightly called on us to face 
our urban crisis—and given us an imag- 
inative program for action. In particular, 
I agree with his proposals extending in- 
surance protection to the people who live 
in what has been called the inner city. 

Many of these families invest their life 
earnings in their homes, or in small 
stores, or in other property in the neigh- 
borhood in which they live. But the earn- 
ings of a lifetime can disappear in a burst 
of flame from an incendiary bomb, or 
from the blast of a gun. 

They live on the brink of financial dis- 
aster because they cannot get the insur- 
ance they need to protect them in the 
event of a riot or any other form of dis- 
turbance that causes damage to property. 

The insurance companies of this coun- 
try have understandably avoided this 
type of coverage because of the high risks 
involved, and because there is little room 
for profit. 

Yet these families need protection— 
perhaps more so than their more affluent 
neighbors in the suburbs, This protec- 
tion can now become available through 
the insurance measures outlined in the 
President’s message. It urges the estab- 
lishment of State pools to insure prop- 
erties that individual companies might 
not want to accept, and the creation of a 
National Insurance Development Corpo- 
ration to back up the companies in the 
event of large riot losses. Also, it per- 
mits the Federal Government to defer 
taxes for companies participating in the 
program. 

These incentives should encourage the 
insurance industry to venture into for- 
merly forbidden territory, and in return 
for reasonable insurance rates the home 
or store owner will have the incentive to 
keep up his property. 

The program will do much toward re- 
building the blighted areas of our cities. 
It is realistic and forthright. It should 
receive our full and enthusiastic backing. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Counting America’s People 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the Government’s most 
important agencies is the U.S. Census 
Bureau, in the Department of Com- 
merce. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Census and Statistics of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
have become aware of the important role 
that accurate and timely census data 
play in the operations of government, 
business, and our whole national life. 
Last month, the Census Bureau and the 
forthcoming 1970 census of population 
were the subject of a WMAL television 
program “Close Up.” In the program, Dr. 
A. Ross Eckler, Director of the Census 
Bureau, was interviewed by Mr. Joseph 
McCaffrey, a well-known television com- 
mentator. Because of widespread inter- 
est in the upcoming census of 1970 and 
in the Census Bureau, itself, I insert in 
the Recorp an excerpted transcript of 
the television program: 

THE, Continuous COUNT 
(Transcript of a television interview on 
“Close Up,” WMAL, January 14, 1968, with 
Dr. A. Ross Eckler, Director of the Cen- 


sus Bureau, and Joseph McCaffrey, WMAL 
commentator) 


formation, but we have never used the mails 
Meester Tete ee ene 
formation. In some cases, they make it un- 
necessary for an enumerator to call. We will 


trol list. We will mail out after a good deal 
of publicity and appeals hopefully by tele- 
vision and other media and we hope that 
a great proportion of the people will respond 
and send back their forms. Now those who 
do not, will be followed by enumerators in 
the usual fashion. But we want to keep that 


the blanks to be filled out or do you think 
you're going to get as much cooperation by 
mail as you do with the personal enumera- 
tor? 

Ecker. We hope that there will be fully as 
much cooperation. What we'll be able to 
avoid is many of the awkward circumstances 
that come about when an enumerator ar- 
rives. Suppose the enumerator arrives just 
as the woman of the house has had a baby 
sick or something like that, or maybe some- 
thing has boiled over on the stove. She is 
distraught with this, and an enumerator 
comes around and wants to have informa- 
tion. This is not very convenient. The enu- 
merator hates to make another trip back 
there, the woman hates to take time out 
right then. This gives the household a chance 
to fill out the form at the convenience of the 
members. It enables them to get information 
from the other members of the family unit. 
We believe that many of them will welcome 
the chance to mail it directly to an office 
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rather than to give the information to 
another person, and may feel that that is a 
little bit better protected. So I believe that 
with the publicity we give on it, this will be 
welcomed by people and they will say, why 
didn’t the Census Bureau do this before— 
it makes sense. 

McCarrrer. You raised a point there 
being an enumerator could be a rather risky 
business, couldn't it? Have you ever had any 
who were seriously injured by people who 
took umbrage at the questions asked? 

Ecker. There have been unpleasant in- 
cidents. I am not sure that anyone was seri- 
ously hurt, but there can be situations in 
which a person is under the influence of 
liquor. 

McCarrrer. Not the enumerator. 

EcKLER. Not the enumerator, I hope—no 
the respondent, or there may be a person 
who is very annoyed with the Government 
for some reason or another, or suspicious. 
There could be a number of unpleasant in- 
cidents. 

McCarrrer. This is the reason you prefer 
the mail poll? 

Ecker. This is an element in it. One of 
the elements is the problem of 
enumerators. This is a large number of peo- 
ple 
: McCaFFREY. This was easy in 1940 wasn't 
t? 

EcKLER. 1940 was a good deal better. Un- 
fortunately, we had a large unemployment 
load then, and it was easier to get people. 
But in 1950, 1960 and I hope in 1970 that 
we will have a large scale employment and 
I hope that there won’t be so many people 
that are just looking for jobs. 

McCarrrey. What are you going to pay the 
enumerator or don't you know yet? 

ECKLER. It will average I believe, some- 
omg like $2 an hour for the work that they 

o 


McCarrrey. Unless they are very nosy, 
that’s not much money. 

Ecker. It isn’t very attractive. It’s not 
highly competitive with other work. 

McCarrrey. I guess many people volun- 
teer because they're interested in doing 
something like this. 

EcKLER. Many people are interested in do- 
ing this, they respond to it as a public duty. 
I think a great many are of that sort, but 
it’s harder in the big cities to find them than 
in the country. 

McCarrreyY. Mr. Eckler, experts tell me that 
the Bureau’s monthly population survey is 
probably the best poll in the world. They 
talk about the Gallup poll and these other 
polls, but your poll they say, is without a 
doubt the best and the nearest to accuracy. 
How is it conducted and how do you re- 
cruit and train the people you use in this 
program? 

EcKLER. Well, it’s a long story. I'll give you 
the highlights, Joe. In the first place it is 
a very carefully designed sample. It is a 
sample which covers some 60,000 addresses 
maybe a little over 50,000 dwelling units. It 
covers nearly 1 county in 3 in this country. 
The samples are designed in a very precise 
fashion so that the enumerator is not given 
a chance to ask for the people that he finds it 
convenient to inquire from, friends or some- 
thing of that sort, but he has to go to par- 
ticular addresses in particular areas. He has 
to follow those families until he identifies 
them and makes contact and gets informa- 
tion from that family, so it 1s controlled 
mathematically and in a practical operating 
fashion very specifically. That perhaps is part 
of the reason why it has good reputation, 
I'm glad that you mentioned that. Now in the 
selection of the people, we have sources in 
the various areas from which we get rec- 
ommendations of people who might be avall- 
able for this kind of work. We may have in 
some cases to use employment services and 
other sources. These people stay with us a 
good while. Many of them are housewives, 
most of them are, in fact, and they're in- 
terested in work say perhaps a week each 
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month something like that, and these peo- 
ple first of all have to take an exam before 
they can do the job. Then they are trained 
both in their homes and in their classes, 
then the enumerator or supervisor goes 
around with them the first two or three days 
to inspect their work and then they are 
checked on periodically to see that they are 
remaining up to standards. 

McCarrrey. In other words, these people 
will become experts then. 

ECKLER. They do become experts and we 
keep in touch with them, so that if they’re 

off on their work, we give them a 
little more training, or if they are seriously 
deteriorating, we may have to change and 
put in other people. We do keep careful con- 
trol and this is the important part of the 
job, I think. 

McCarrrey. I know you have been waiting 
for me to mention this, but there are some 
14 bills, maybe more by now, in this 90th 
Congress seeking to limit the questions in the 
coming 1970 Census and also to remove the 
penalties for failure to answer all the ques- 
tions by a citizen, What is the objection to 
answering all the questions and wouldn't the 
deleting of many of the questions that you 
now have roughed out for your 70 Census 
jeopardize the real overall value of the 
Census? 

Ecker, I think there's no question that 
eliminating a third or two-thirds of the 
questions would constitute a first rate loss to 
this Nation. As a matter of fact, I want to 
refer to the investigation and report on this 
that the Federal Statistics Users Conference 
made, This, I believe vou know, is an as- 
sociation which includes business groups, 
labor groups, research organizations and so 
on. They are impartial, they are concerned 
with Federal statistics and the supply, qual- 
ity and so forth. In a report that they made 
on this they said that one of the most seri- 
ous blows that could be made to Federal 
statistics would be the passage by the Con- 
gress of any one of these bills for limiting 
the number of questions and putting most 
of them on an optional basis. I would like to 
add to that our own provisions for man- 
datory reporting in the Census go back to 
1790. This has been carried out without ex- 
ception over the years since then, and to the 
best of my knowledge in all countries of the 
‘world which have comparable statistical 
needs. In these large industrial countries, 
they have these censuses on a mandatory 
basis, so we would be running counter to 
our own experience from the beginning of 
the Republic and counter to the experience 
of other countries, I believe that many of 
the programs which are important to the 
Nation would be seriously handicapped by 
the loss of the information that would re- 
sult from this kind of legislation. 

McCarrrey. Congressman Jackson Betts of 
Ohio, is a Republican. In fact, almost all of 
these bills that have been introduced I no- 
ticed by Republicans, there’s only one intro- 
duced by a Democrat. St Germain of Rhode 
Island is the one Democrat of this group of 
more than 14, but Congressman Betts and the 
others who have introduced these bills claim 
that the questions involved serve no public 
purpose and that they violate an individual's 
privacy. What are some of these questions 
that are objected to, Mr. Eckler. 

ECKLER. One question—I need to make a 
slight detour here and mention one which 
has been distorted in the press. You perhaps 
have seen in the press that one of the ques- 
tions proposed is “Do you share your shower?” 
In that connection I thought it might be 
interesting to glance at a card which has 
been put out in this connection to indicate 
that the public may be taking this as a joke. 
This card says “Save water, share a shower 
with a friend.” As a matter of fact, this 
wording of the question was intended to put 
us on the spot because it sounds like ob- 
viously a ridiculous question. But the actual 
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wording of the question is to determine 
whether the household has a bath and shower 
for its own use, whether it has one which 
has to be shared with another household or 
whether there’s none at all. Now this is one 
of the elements which determine the ad- 
equacy of housing. It’s a question which has 
been used in essentially this form in the 1940 
Census, in 1950 and 1960 and this is im- 
portant information because the programs 
having to do with urban housing, renewal, 
change and so forth depend very importantly 
on this. There are many questions, & number 
of questions concerning employment status, 
occupation and industry, income, These are 
of great importance. For example, the 
poverty program is very much concerned 
with the level of income and the sources of 
income and the lack of information on this 
has very seriously handicapped a number of 
the elements of the poverty program. As a 
matter of fact, there’s very little difference 
between the 1970 proposals and those which 
were sent out in 1960. 

McCarrrey. Was there any great human 
ery against the 1960 Census? 

EcKLER. There is a certain amount of this 
which always comes before each Census. This 
is part of the standard occupational risk that 
a Census Director faces. There are going to be 
some people that have forgotten what was 
done the last time because only one family 
in four gets the long form and they get this 
only once in ten years, and they perhaps 
spend 30 minutes filling it out. So it is easy 
to forget what you did ten years ago. So 
some of this is just that kind of failure to 
remember what they did before. 

McCarrrey. Mr. Eckler, questions and the 
answers may not violate privacy, but what 
is done with the information gathered might 
well violate privacy. What is done with the 
information? For instance, if I fill out this 
long form and talk about my income and 
everything else that’s requested, is my name 
always attached to this information now as 
it flows to the machines or does it just be- 
come a statistic of a nameless and uniden- 
tified American? 

EcKLER. It becomes a statistic of a name- 
less American. It’s combined with the similar 
figures for other nameless Americans and 
then we put them all together and we find 
out how the incomes are in a certain area 
in Washington, or in a certain area in Mc- 
Lean, or wherever you happen to live, and 
this is compared with the people who live 
in other areas, so we get some idea of the 
differences in the income level. The informas- 
tion pertaining to an individual cannot be 
disclosed in any way, cannot be made ayail- 
able to anybody outside, anyone gees — not 
an emplo of the Departmen’ m- 
merce, 8 be made available to regula- 


tory agencies, investigating agencies and so. 


forth. So he is completely protected. This 
is not an invasion of privacy in any way and 
we are scrupulously observing that. We've 
done so over the years and I don’t know 
of any case in which there’s been any viola- 
tion of the confidentiality rules. We are con- 
cerned only with summaries, combinations, 
aggregates and the individual himself gets 
lost in this. Now there is one way in which 
you might want to make use of it, and that 
is if you sometime in the future warted a 
record of your own for purposes of proving 
your age for social security, if you had no 
other basis, or to prove your citizenship. 

McCarrrey. Can your machine find me 
again? 

EoRLER. We’d find you through copying 
the original record. We make a transcript 
of microfilm record. 

McCarrrey. It seems to me, Mr. Eckler, 
that the trouble involved here is perhaps 
the statisticlans are more concerned with 
picking up the information and may not be 
as concerned with privacy as they should, 
whereas the privacy people are not inter- 
ested at all in the statistics and are concen- 
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trating on all of a possible invasion of pri- 
vacy and it seems to me that you have to row 
a middle road between the two. Does this 
sum it up? 

ECKLER. There is certainly some truth in 
that. I would like to emphasize the fact that 
we in the Census Bureau, I believe, have 
been concerned with matters of privacy and 
invasion of privacy over the years, because if 
we get a question which people regard as 
improper, one which doesn't belong in the 
Census, we're going to damage our ability 
to do the rest of that Census, and we're going 
to damage our ability to collect information 
in the future. So we are concerned with this. 
Perhaps not as much as we should be, but 
I think we have given a great deal of con- 
sideration to this, and some of the questions 
which are not to be included in the 1970 
Census reflect this concern. 

McCarrreyr. It seems to me too, Mr. Eckler, 
we're in an age today that appreciates in- 
formation, If there is anything we need to- 
day is more information about this Nation, 
about the people that make it up, and if 
you strike out some of these questions, es- 
pecially questions that you've had over the 
last one or two or three censuses, you're going 
to severely limit the value of the entire cen- 
sus in many ways, perhaps we should think 
about giving it up. 

Ecxirr. That may not be so extreme a 
point of view if you’re going to get a count 
and not take advantage of that opportunity 
to find out about the characteristics of your 
people, how they've changed, something 
about the yocational training, the disabili- 
ties, their educational level, the origin of 
these people, where they came from, how 
long they've been here, and many other 
factors. You will not have the information 
that is needed by the various departments 
of Government, for educational purposes, or 
vocational training, for the poverty pro- 
grams, for social security planning, for ur- 
ban development, for housing and so on. 
All these programs have become accepted, 
I believe, as a part of the responsibility of 
Government. 

McCarrrex. Actually, for planning by pri- 
vate industry, as well, certainly. 

Ecxier, Indeed, for planning by private 
industry, the decisions that private industry 
makes with respect to where it locates plants, 
where the labor market is good, what adver- 
tising it should engage in and so on. Another 
point that is extremely important is that 
the total amount of money which is dis- 
tributed by the Federal Government to the 
States and localities amounts to something 
like probably $15 billion a year and much of 
that should be determined on the basis of 
population changes. In some cases, it is di- 
rectly so determined. It ought to be taken 
into account in all other cases, or in most 
other cases. This is a tremendous amount 
each year and this alone would justify much 
of the information which is collected in the 
Census. I believe that there are tremendous 
needs for this and that we ought not to 
shackle ourselves by depriving the country 
and the agencies of the State and local gov- 
ernment. The planning by State and local 
governments, the whole matter of transpor- 
tation, planning for hospitals, schools and 
so forth, all turn on the location of people ` 
and their characteristics, and this would be 
seriously handicapped by some of the bills 
which you mentioned earlier. 

McCarrrey. About every 10 years, no mat- 
ter how good a job you do, and from what I 
see, I think you do a better job every ten 
years, but you still miss many Americans. 
How many do you think you missed roughly 
in 1960? 

Eckter. The best estimate that we can 
make and this is admittedly quite rough is 
something between 5 and 6 million 
Americans. 

McCarrrey. How does that number missed 
in 1960 compare with the number estimated 
in 1950 and 1940? 
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EcKLER. The number would be a little 
larger but in proportion, I believe we did a 
little better job in 1960 than we did in 1950. 
I think that we were able to reduce some- 
what the miss rate of earlier censuses. As a 
matter of fact, this mailing approach that I 
mentioned will we think help cut it down 
a little because it gives us an address list 
to begin with and it gives us a basis of 
checking to see whether we have gotten a 
response from this particular address. So 
this will be a step. We're going to take some 
other steps and we hope to cut it down 
somewhat further, but it’s a difficult job 
because some of the people in the ghetto 
areas and other areas are unable to see much 
advantage in being counted, maybe a dis- 
advantage, and the problem is to communi- 
cate with them. 

McCarrrey. I think it was Dan Moynihan 
who pointed out that actually the number 
missed by the Census seriously affects the 
unemployment figures because probably the 
largest single group missed is the young male 
negro and of course, there’s great concern 
about him and the unemployment figures 
today, so therefore, actually our unemploy- 
ment figures may be a little off. 

ECKLER. They may be a little off because 
of this. Certainly some of our figures on 
which programs are based can be signifi- 
cantly affected by this. For example, the miss 
rate in some of the ghetto areas is such that 
your decisions about what to do there can be 
affected very definitely and we are, to some 
extent, handicapped because we don't have 
as good information as we ought to have, 
and we hope in 1970 to improve somewhat. 
We're working hard on it and we're having 
a conference in which we shall include Mr. 
Moynihan in the very near future. We had 
one or two already with him and count on 
his advice and that of others to help us to 
do a better job. 

McCarrrey. I see we only have about a 
minute and a half left, but I do want to get 
something in here and compliment the Bu- 
reau. The Census Bureau is actually a pio- 
neer in the use of computers. 

ECKLER. I’m very pleased you brought that 
up, Joe. The very first punch card machines 
also originated with us, but let’s stay with 
the computers. We had the first one that was 
produced in the line by Univac, Univac 1, 
model 1, number 1, which was delivered to 
us in 1951. This was the first machine of 
this sort for large-scale data processing and 
was especially designed with the help of the 
Bureau of Standards to meet our needs. It 
did a great job for about 10 or 12 years and 
then it retired for old age; the first case that 
I know of a computer retiring for old age 
and turned over to Smithsonian. 

McCarrrey. How much of an investment 
would you say you’ve had in computers and 
all these modern electronics out there? 

` ECKLER, Well, this runs up pretty fast, ac- 
tually. One of these machines will be $3 or 
$4 million and I guess we have probably on 
the order of $15 million. I should have gotten 
that figure but it’s quite a few millions of 
dollars. We have bought all these. 


McCarrrey. They've paid their way too, 

ECELER. They've paid their way, they're al- 
ready paid for in terms of savings up to 
now. 


McCarrrey. One other question, Mr. Eck- 
ler, are we using fully all the information 
that we get from the Census, do you think, 
or do you think we're not taking advantage 
of all the information? 

ECKLER. We're not using it fully. There are 
opportunities with the new techniques for 
providing information for local areas, spe- 
cial tabulations of materials that they need 
for their own areas which I think would 
make the Census in the future even more 
valuable than in the past and we're moving 
in this direction. 

McCarrrey. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Eckler. 
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Savings on New Contract To Cost 
Government Money 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a situation 
has just occurred at the Lewis Research 
Center, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration installation in 
Cleveland, which is undoubtedly paral- 
leled in many other places throughout 
the country. 

Over the past several years, approxi- 
mately 107 building and maintenance 
personnel residing in the Greater Cleve- 
land area have been working at the 
Lewis Research Center as employees of 
various maintenance contractors. Under 
this arrangement, substantially the same 
employees remained on the job as mem- 
bers of the Building Service and Main- 
tenance Union of Cleveland. 

On January 31, 1968, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
at the Lewis Research Center awarded 
the maintenance contract to a new, 
nonunion contractor by reason of a small 
business procurement set-aside. The 
successful bidder, an employer using 
nonunion labor, intends to proceed under 
the terms of his contract with a new 
complement of workers, dismissing from 
employment approximately 87 present 
maintenance workers who have been 
working at the facility for a long period 
of time. 

As a result of the competitive bidding 
on the NASA Lewis Research Center, the 
lowest bidder received the contract for 
$615,000, while the present contractor 
submitted a bid of $657,000. The success- 
ful bidder was without competition in 
this matter because of the small busi- 
ness procurement set-aside, which was 
not available to the other bidders. The 
differential in the bids reflects the added 
cost to the present contractor resulting 
from the payment of fringe benefits to 
union employees for medical care and 
retirement. The low bidder under the 
set-aside using new and nonunion em- 
ployees is free of these obligations. 

The difference between the successful 
bid and the next bidder utilizing union 
personnel totals $42,000 for the 18-month 
life of this contract. This differential of 
$42,000 coincidentally equals the cost of 
fringe benefits including medical and 
hospital care, retirement, and seniority 
benefits which the union contractor 
would be compelled to pay if he was 
awarded the contract. This $42,000 sav- 
ings under the NASA contract will un- 
doubtedly be lost several times over in 
the unemployment benefits which will 
have to be paid to the discharged mem- 
bers of the union who were substituted 
by the new nonunion workers provided 
by the new contractor. Therefore, this 
small contract set-aside to a nonunion 
contractor results in a disruption in em- 
ployment and a substitution of personnel 
compelling former union employees to 
lose their proper recognition for senior- 
ity and consistency on the job, medical 
care benefits, retirement benefits, and 
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other benefits to which they would be 
entitled if they were allowed to remain 
in the employ of the new contractor. 

Although the Federal Government 
saves $42,000 on the basic contract, 87 
present employees and members of the 
Building Service and Maintenance Union 
will face immediate dismissal from em- 
ployment and loss of all seniority, retire- 
ment, and medical benefits. If these 87 
employees are unemployed for more than 
7 or 8 weeks and draw unemployment 
compensation benefits for this period, the 
Government’s savings in the basic con- 
tract will have been washed out. In ad- 
dition, the employees will have sustained 
an irreparable loss in medical, retire- 
ment, and seniority benefits. 

It appears to be a very shabby kind of 
economy. The privilege of contract set- 
aside was not meant to create unemploy- 
ment and deprive workmen of their 
legitimate rights and benefits. 


Case for a Nuclear Navy 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, recent 
articles in national magazines present 
what appears to be authentic summaries 
of Soviet advances in numbers and per- 
haps quality of their conventional and 
nuclear submarine vessels. 

In my humble opinion the United 
States should, without further delay, 
reassess the comparative status of the 
Soviet advances and, their potential 
threat to our position as the number one 
naval power. 

Control of the seas is just as impor- 
tant as control of the air. If we are to 
protect the vital interests of our own 
country, not to even mention the inter- 
ests of non-Communist and free nations, 
we must not sleep while others work. 

I include an editorial from the Los An- 
geles Times under date of February 27. 

The article, titled “Case for a Nuclear 
Navy,” follows: 

[From the Los Angeles, (Calif.) Times, 

Feb. 27, 1968] 
CASE FOR A NUCLEAR Navy 

With Russian shipyards working overtime 
to build a navy capable of challenging Ameri- 
can power anywhere in the world, this coun- 
try obviously cannot afford to take future 
U.S. naval supremacy for granted. 

Thus, incoming Defense Secretary Clark 
Clifford should give the most serious con- 
sideration to the cries of alarm which are 
coming from the Pentagon admirals and 
from the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Soviet Adm. Sergei Gorshkov has been 
quoted as boasting that “sooner or later, the 
United States will have to understand that it 
no longer has mastery of the seas.” 

In testimony released by the joint commit- 
tee over the weekend, Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover warned, in effect, that Gorshkov 
may be proved right unless the Administra- 
tion can be nudged into building more nu- 
clear submarines, and setting a faster pace 
on surface warships. 

Other Navy spokesmen are expected to say 
much the same thing in a hearing today be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee. 
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At present, the U.S. Navy has 78 nuclear- 
powered warships. These include 74 sub- 
marines, the aircraft carrier Enterprise, the 
guided missile cruiser Long Beach and two 
guided missile frigates. 

Thirty-six more nuclear vessels have been 
authorized or under construction, all but 
four of which are attack submarines. The 
Defense Dept. is asking for a handful of addi- 
tional surface warships in next year’s 
budget. 

Welcome as the latter development is, 
military affairs experts in Congress are dis- 
turbed by outgoing Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara’s refusal to start construction 
on some of the ships already authorized, and 
the decision to build only four more atomic 
subs before closing out the program. 

When McNamara took over the Pentagon 
in 1961, he quickly accepted the wisdom of 
using nuclear power for submarines. But nu- 
clear propulsion for surface warships failed 
to meet his cost-effectiveness tests. 

Thus, he blocked nuclear power for the 
carrier John F. Kennedy, and has been 
rather unenthusiastic about it for other 
vessels. 

Experience has proved that McNamara was 
too cautious—that nuclear-powered warships 
are not only more effective in military terms, 
because of their long range and much lesser 
dependence upon logistical support, but are 
as cheap as or cheaper than oil-fired warships 
in the long run. 

The carrier Enterprise and three smaller 
nuclear warships have now steamed over 
10 million miles without having to cancel a 
single mission because of reactor plant 
failure. 

If our navy is to keep its lead over the Rus- 
sians in this era of tight budgets, we must 
get the most for our money. That being so, 
surely the time has come to build nuclear 
warships instead of arguing over their 
merits—which have now been amply proven. 


Copper Strike 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the urgency of the copper strike, I have 
again written to the President urging 
that he call together the parties con- 
cerned in an attempt to get them to rec- 
oncile their differences as recommended 
by his fact finding commission. 

The plight of the miners and the eco- 
nomic situation in my district is so des- 
perate that I would urge any and all of 
my colleagues whose district is affected 
by the strike to also contact the Presi- 
re as I have done in the following 
etter: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Although the 
proposals of the special Advisory Panel on 
the copper strike have been rejected and the 
deadlock appears to continue, I have reason 
to believe the Panel’s recommendations could 
still be used as a basis to begin negotiations. 

I respectfully urge that you consider 
calling together representatives of labor and 
industry with you and the three panel mem- 
bers at the White House. I believe it is un- 
fair to expect one side or the other to accept 
the Panel’s proposals unilaterally. Such a 
concession would surely place those who ac- 
cept at a disadvantage in any negotiations 
which would follow. 
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No doubt both labor and management see 
areas of possible agreement, but I do not 
think either will give ground with no as- 
surance whatsoever that some concession will 
be given by the other side. 

I am very optimistic that a confrontation 
such as I am recommending could set the 
scene for meaningful discussion, compromise, 
and, hopefully, a settlement. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
ARNOLD OLSEN. 


Tribute to Francis Cardinal Spellman 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
people throughout this Nation and the 
world mourned the passing last Decem- 
ber of one of the world’s great religious 
leaders, His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York. 

On February 22, in New York City, 
there was a memorial tribute to the 
Cardinal, and I would like to bring to 
the Members’ attention an address by 
Mr. Charles H. Silver, consultant to the 
mayor of New York City, on that occa- 
sion. Mr. Silver forcefully brings out one 
of the cardinal’s most endearing quali- 
ties—his love for his fellow man. 

It would be inspiring, Mr. Speaker, in 
this day and age if more and more people 
throughout the world would emulate the 
brotherly love so well demonstrated by 
the cardinal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Silver’s speech follows: 

BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION 
(Address by Hon. Charles H. Silver at memo- 
rial tribute for His Eminence Francis 

Cardinal Spellman, February 22, 1968) 

There is a bond of friendship—perhaps 
more than friendship in the rare and won- 
derful ties of loyalty and understanding— 
that can grow between two men. 

It was such a friendship that I enjoyed 
with His Eminence for more than a score of 
years, 

As I go about my daily tasks, there are so 
many reminders of the causes we worked for 
together, the things we tried to accom- 
plish . . . that it is impossible not to re- 
member him at almost any hour of every 
day. 

But it is not easy to put these cherished 
recollections into words. 

You have heard the Cardinal referred to as 
a “simple man.” The term is misleading. 
Perhaps it would be more proper to describe 
him as a “direct” man. 

It was his love of people that set him 
above and apart from any routine concept 
of the usual Prince of the Church. Many a 
priest is imbued with a profound and sin- 
cere love for his Creator. Cardinal Spellman 
also had that love—but more than this— 
and most of all—he had a love of people. 

He moved easily, but not conspicuously, 
through the prescribed and solemn patterns 
of ceremony and tradition. He mingled with 
the great on the highest levels of govern- 
ment. And yet, it was his local ministry that 
pleased him most. He loved his people. He 
was impatient with the obligations of his 
powerful office when they interfered with 
opportunities to meet his neighbors and to 
serve the members of his parish. 

He was—and enjoyed being—an unpreten- 
tious New England clergyman, conscien- 
tiously pursuing the vocation that fate and 
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ability had called upon him to play as head 
of the world’s wealthiest, most cosmopolitan 
archdiocese. 

Loyal to his subordinates, he earned more 
loyalty than one man ever needed. He rarely 
gave orders and usually expressed his au- 
thority by seeking advice, suggestion, cor- 
rection or admonition. 

He was always available. I never knew 
anyone with a good cause who found it im- 
possible to see him. 

He lived a life of “good causes.” 

There was a time, my friends, when the 
new State of Israel needed his help after 
victoriously ending a nightmare of constant 
attack by five Arab enemies. 

It was an April day in 1949, and we walked 
outdoors together. I mentioned that I had 
been asked to learn what position he would 
take in the matter of Israel’s application for 
membership in the United Nations. I told 
him that his endorsement would mean a 
great deal in that crucial hour. 

He said, “Charlie, I am all for it.” 

I said, “I felt you would be. Your Emi- 
nence, will you issue a statement to that 
effect?” 

And then he answered, “I will do some- 
thing that may mean a great deal more.” 

He said that he would call on several of 
his very good friends in the South American 
countries and share with them his fond wish 
that Israel be elected a member of the 
United Nations. 

Well, my friends, for a moment my heart 
seemed to stop beating. It was such a ter- 
rific gesture of support. He had made it 
without a moment’s hesitation—and it was 
much more than a gesture. He meant every 
word. 

You can e the things I felt as we 
strolled quietly together there on Fifth 
Avenue. 

That very night, His Eminence began to 
make contact with delegates and persons of 
the highest importance in each country. 

The rest is history... . 

When the dramatic vote was taken, Israel 
became the 59th member of the United Na- 
tions, winning by almost exactly the same 
number of countries to which His Eminence 
had gone for assistance in furthering our 
cause. 

I recall other afternoons, my dear friends, 
when the Cardinal's health was perfect, and 
we went for these outings at least twice a 
week. 

There was one particular Saturday, about 
five o’clock, and we had strolled from his 
home at Madison Avenue and 50th Street up 
Fifth Avenue to 79th. Coming back, he 
turned to me and asked: 

“Charlie, are you tired?” 

“Not particularly,” I answered. 

“Good,” he said. “Let’s walk over to Park 
Avenue between 58th and 59th Streets. 
There’s a movie house I want to show you. 
We may buy it to rebuild as a chapel. I want 
to know if you think it’s a proper place for 
one.” 

When we reached 59th Street, the lights 
were against us. As we stood waiting on the 
sidewalk, I said: 

“Your Eminence, this is a wonderful coun- 
try we're living in, Here you are, a Prince of 
your Church, and I was just elected Presi- 
dent of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, and 
you—the Cardinal—are asking me—a Jew— 
if this is the right place to build a chapel. 
Where else could this happen anywhere in 
the world, but here in America?” 

These walks became a kind of good will 
mission. He returned every greeting with a 
smile, a handshake and a “thank you.” 

His memory was remarkable. One after- 
noon, we encountered an aging lady, shab- 
bily dressed. The years had not been kind 
to her—but His Eminence knew her at once 
as a housekeeper who had worked in the 
home of a friend in Boston—years before— 
when he was just a youngster at school. 
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He greeted her with the warmth and 

courtesy one might have accorded a queen. 
As they talked together, the years seemed to 
slip away from her face. She was young again, 
chatting with a dear friend from days long 
past. 
Her smile as he left was ample return for 
the regard she had been accorded by this 
great man who walked humbly with his 
God—and with, his people that he loved so 
dearly. 

And I remember his rich and splendid 
sense of humor. 

There was the day Vice President Hum- 
phrey was a luncheon guest at the Cardinal’s 
home. 

As he was getting into his coat, he re- 
marked to the Cardinal: 

“You know, Your Eminence, I admire these 
Catholic prizefighters. I notice that just be- 
fore they begin—they cross themselves when 
they get into the ring. Does it really do any 

one 

“Yes, it does,” the Cardinal answered, “but 
they have to have a punch to go with it.” 

His Eminence was the recipient of many 
high honors—but there was no token of es- 
teem given to him by a grateful city that 
could compare with his own great gifts to 
the people of New York. 

He was a builder of schools and of hospi- 
tals, constantly crusading for better educa- 
tional opportunities, the spiritual architect 
of a vast elementary and secondary school 
system as well as numerous colleges and 
universities. 

He was a builder of morale. When the 
United States entered World War II, His 
Eminence, in the role of military vicar, be- 
gan his yearly journeys to the combat zones, 
however remote they might be and whatever 
the risk he must take. 

Only a few months ago, at the Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation Dinner, His 
Eminence was discussing plans to spend the 
holidays with the boys at the fighting front. 

But this time he added: 

“I will certainly be on my way to them— 
or to heaven.” 

His Eminence—almost to the end— 
thought nothing of working 18 hours a day— 
day after day. He said once with a grin: 

“I don’t get to bed very early—so, instead 
of saying my night prayers, I say my morn- 
ning prayers twice.” 

And now, so many memories come flooding 
back. 

I recall the night when President Zalman 
Shazar of Israel, tired and ill, on a long 
visit to the United States, could not accept 
the invitation to dine with the Cardinal at 
his home. 

The Cardinal understood. He always under- 
stood. A message soon came—asking whether 
the President of Israel felt well enough to 
have His Eminence come instead to call upon 
him at his hotel. 

I shall never forget that evening when I 
escorted the Cardinal on his visit to the 
President of Israel. They talked of conditions 
in the Holy Land and the chances for war 
and peace. When the evening ended, they 
were very, very good friends, indeed. 

I recall an earlier occasion—when Chiam 
Weitzman, then President of Israel, Abba 
Eban and I were invited to dine with the 
Cardinal. Weitzman was almost totally blind. 
When their historic meeting was over, the 
Cardinal insisted that he, himself, walking 
arm-in-arm with Weitzman, guide his steps 
until we were back at the Waldorf. 

Just last year, Abba Eban recalled my 
friendship with His Eminence at the time 
that a resolution was introduced by Russia 
in the United Nations to censure Israel for 

jon—one of the grimmest jokes in all 
international diplomacy. 

The success of such a censure vote—unjust 
and inexcusable as it was—could still have 
embarrassed Israel. Ambassador Eban asked 
me to intercede with His Eminence in the 
hope that he would again enlist the aid of 
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his friends among the South American coun- 
tries. 

History has a way of repeating itself—es- 
pecially when entrusted to someone as wise 
and influential as His Eminence. 

And history did repeat itself! The Cardi- 
nal marshalled the same solid block of votes 
that ushered Israel into the family of na- 
tions in 1949. They again responded to his 
call—and protected the honor of a coura- 
geous land in its almost incredible hour of 
victory. 

Members of the Jewish Faith, and indeed, 
of every faith, have reason to honor the name 
and to mourn the memory of Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman. 

At this time—in this place—it is of signifi- 
cance to recall that when he was appointed 
Archbishop of New York, His Eminence de- 
clared: 

“My completely absorbing interest will be 
the salvation of souls—including all. And the 
welfare of my fellow man—excluding none.” 

Tonight, we have met in a building on 
whose face are carved the words “Brother- 
hood In Action.” This phrase itself could 
serve as the touchstone and total expression 
of Cardinal Spellman's long and rewarding 
career—his meaningful mission as a servant 
of God. 

He was, indeed, in every breath of his be- 
ing—brotherhood in action. And he will never 
cease to be. For such a man can never die. 

He lives in the confident smile of the aged 
and the poor who know that there are some 
who care—and that, because of His Emi- 
nence, others will be inspired to carry on the 
work he began. 

He lives in the wondering eyes of a little 
child, guided through the perilous begin- 
ning of life at a friendly orphanage created 
by his charity and compassion. 

He lives in every Catholic hospital where 
the ill and needy are comforted and healed. 

His spirit walks the alsle of every paro- 
chial school. 

And, somehow, I feel that his friendly pres- 
ence is here—with us now—to walk the aisles 
of this very meeting. 

I can see him as if he were standing beside 
me—very warm, very human, always cheer- 
ful... eyes sparkling . . a witty observa- 
tion ready on his lips... . his hands reach- 
ing up in their familiar greeting . a greet- 
ing for all the world and its people—a greet- 
ing to transcend any narrow borders of race 
or creed, joining all men in the goodness of 
God and the hope of universal peace. 

And we return this greeting from beyond 
life—not only in appreciation of unforget- 
table and cherished friendship—but for so 
many acts of charity, loyalty, understanding, 
patriotism and fellowship. 

The men, women and children of our city 
will never forget his long and fruitful years 
of service. 

We will never forget the gift and example 
of a life whose eternal testament are the 
great monuments of learning, healing and 
hope—his legacy to the people of New York— 
to the people of my faith and of every faith— 
to the world—to you and me—and to all 
mankind. 

But the greatest legacy of all is the lesson 
of his life itself—this great, good man whom 
we have lost—and yet shall never lose. 

His life itself was shaped like some rare and 
precious jewel in the crown of his Creator. 

How proud his mother would have been 
his mother who uttered this fervent prayer 
when her son was consecrated a bishop some 
three decades ago: 

“God bless and guide my boy. Keep him 
good. Keep him humble.” 

He was good. 

He was humble. 

And, outside the soaring cathedral, mul- 
titudes of the lowly bowed in sorrow and 
wept bitterly at their bereavement. 

—And, inside, where he had preached so 
often, the highest estates and powers of the 
earth had sent their titled heads and lofty 
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emissaries to mark his greatness and mourn 
his passing. 

He was good. 

He was humble. 

—And his mother must be very proud to 
know that her prayers were answered in a 
noble life—and in the loving praise of the 
countless millions who inhabit the parish 
of his heart. 

Many will pray for the repose of his soul 
in the ancient phrases of my own people: 
“Yis-ga-dal, V’yis-ka-dash Sh’mayra-bo.” 

“May his soul be bound with a bond of life 
immortal and may his memory be for an 
everlasting blessing.” 

—And in the solemn prayer uttered by 
those of his own faith who mourn a dear one 
so deeply loved: 

“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord— 
and let perpetual light shine upon him.” 

Amen. 


Federal Aid?—A Distressing Question 
for Local Authorities 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distressing decisions facing 
those who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of State and local government 
in America today is that concerning the 
acceptance of Federal aid. On the one 
hand there is the appealing argument 
that local authorities should accept for 
their citizens anything that is available 
and free, Running counter to this sug- 
gestion is the strong traditional Ameri- 
can reliance on individual initiative and 
local effort. 

An example of this difficult dilemma 
can be seen in the recent action of the 
Streamwood, Ill, library board in the 
12th Ulinois Congressional District 
which I represent. The Streamwood 
library board decided to decline Federal 
aid by a tie vote of 3 to 3. The president 
of the Streamwood library board, Mr. Sid 
Cato, cast the deciding vote, as recorded 
in the January 17, 1968, edition of the 
Hanover Township Times. 

I bring this action to the attention of 
my colleagues to suggest that it is a good 
reason for the development of some form 
of Federal revenue sharing. If the funds 
which find their way so readily to Wash- 
ington could be returned to our localities 
for local needs without the necessity of 
Federal redtape, delay, control, direction, 
and the other impositions of the central 
government, so obnoxious and oppressive 
to our self-reliant citizenry, I am sure 
that Americans would move forward 
much more quickly to solve the problems 
of our times. 

FEDERAL Arp VETOED BY STREAMWOOD LIBRARY 
Boarp; CATO TIES VOTE 


Streamwood’s library board this week dealt 
federal aid for the new library a knockout 
punch. 

The village is planning a spring referendum 
for construction of a new library. Total cost 
has not yet been set. 

Federal construction grants, administered 
by the state, are available for up to 25 per 
cent of the building cost. 

Saturday, the board voted on the Federal 
aid proposal, after year long preparation that 
entailed gathering facts on the subject from 
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a variety of sources; meeting with the repre- 
sentative of the state librarian’s office who 
helps administer the grants; and pinpointing 
the timetable for filing for aid. 

“It won't put a cent in the pockets of 
Streamwood taxpayers, and it won't change 
things a bit in Washington, but I’m opposed 
to federal financial aid for our new library,” 
said Sid Cato, president. 

His vote against federal aid created a 
three-to-three tie, thereby defeating the 
move. 

By the same three-to-three vote, a sub- 
sequent motion calling for “lowering the total 
cost of the new-building project by the 
amount of a Federal grant.” 

Joining Cato in the anti-federal aid vote 
were directors Warren Dahl, board treasurer, 
who sparked opposition to such aid, and 
Richard Isenberger. 

Directors voting for federal aid were Mrs. 
Peter Deuel, Mrs. Donald Martin and Mrs. 
Steven Papp. 

The board also voted five to one to decline 
to file for library equalization aid. This year, 
such aid will come from federal funds, since 
the Illinois legislature did not appropriate 
funds for this purpose. 

Equalization aid enables local libraries to 
raise their standards to established minimum 
levels. 

Mrs. Martin was the lone director voting 
for an equalization grant. 


Resolution of Arlington Young 
Republican Club 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Young 
Republican Club of Arlington, Va., has 
requested me to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a resolution concern- 
ing Lithuania adopted by them Febru- 
ary 14, 1968. 

I have often been requested by various 
groups in the past to introduce resolu- 
tions expressing their views on various 
matters and have been happy to do so. 
I am similarly pleased to introduce the 
resolution of the Arlington Young Re- 
publican Club at this point in the Rec- 
ORD: 


RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved by the Young Republican 
Club of Arlington, Virginia: 

Whereas the year 1968 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the three Baltic States—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia; and 

Whereas there exist historical, cultural, 
and family ties between the people of the 
Baltic States and the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the occupation and subsequent 
annexation of the Baltic States by the So- 
viet Union is violative of both fundamental 
human rights and international law and has 
never been officially recognized by the United 
States and other nations of the free world; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has overwhelmingly expressed its deep con- 
cern for the plight of the Baltic States, there- 
fore 

The Young Republican Club of Arlington, 
Virginia requests the United States Post Of- 
fice Department to issue a commemorative 
stamp to call the attention of the free world 
to the fiftieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of independence of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. 
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Adopted by the Young Republican Club of 
Virginia February 14, 1968. 


CLAUDE H. SMITH, Jr., 
President. 
CAROLYN PERSIMER, 
Recording Secretary. 


Address by Commissioner Francis Wheat, 
of the SEC 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known Francis Wheat, Commissioner, 
Securities Exchange Commission, for 
several years now. He is a very capable, 
conscientious, and dedicated public 
servant and a credit to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In addition Com- 
missioner Wheat is a polished public 
speaker. I would like to place in the REC- 
orp his address before Town Hall, a 
southern California forum “dedicated 
to civic education and to the discussion 
of public questions.” I believe that Com- 
missioner Wheat’s address, which fol- 
lows, is a lucid explanation of the policies 
and goals of the SEC: 

WHAT THE SEC Wants 


(Address by Francis M. Wheat, Commissioner, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, be- 
fore Town Hall of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif., November 14, 1967) 


Thank you Frank. Ladies and gentlemen, 
and old friends—fellow members of Town 
Hall—it’s a privilege to speak to you—and 
a delightful pleasure to see so many old 
friends. I still enjoy your weekly newsletter 
and can’t help noticing that those who ad- 
dress you seem to be affected by an intan- 
gible influence which one lover of the west 
called “the geography of hope.” It is an in- 
fluence I cannot expect to escape in dis- 
cussing with you some of the aims of the 
S. E. O. For there is hope in each of these 
aims: to strive for free securities markets, for 
higher corporate standards, for an efficient 
securities industry, and for fair procedures 
in the administration of the federal securi- 
ties laws. 

Each year, amid academic pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the President of Harvard ad- 
dresses the graduates of the Law School and 
declare them—I quote his words ready 
to ald in the shaping and application of 
those wise restraints which made men free.” 
The thought is an arresting one. It has a 
special relevance to the first of the four 
aims I mentioned a moment ago: to seek at- 
tainment of conditions under which the se- 
curities markets can be genuinely “free.” 

Two of these conditions, stated in the 
abstract, are by now familiar and accepted. 
They are, first, that adequate and timely in- 
formation be made available to public in- 
vestors, and, second, that the pricing func- 
tion of the securities markets be as little as 
possible affected by artificial stimulation. 

Full disclosure to investors is the corner- 
stone of the earliest of the Federal securities 
laws. It is also a concept which constantly 
takes on new dimensions. For example, the 
recent wave of corporate “tender offers” has 
focused wide attention on the question 
whether enough information is provided tc 
public shareholders who are the object of 
such offers. A shareholder must decide 
whether to accept a tender offer or to reject 
it and remain a shareholder of his company. 
Yet he may not know the true identify of 
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those who would take control of his com- 
pany, the nature of their plans (possibly 
including the company’s liquidation), or 
their sources of financing, which might have 
an important bearing on what they could 
be expected to do if the offer is successful. 
Even apart from the interest of particular 
shareholders, there is a question whether 
public confidence in our business-oriented 
society requires that such information be 
disclosed and not be held secret. 

A bill which would remedy this disclosure 
gap, and which is co-sponsored by Califor- 
nia’s Senator Kuchel, has recently passed the 
Senate. Similar legislation is pending in the 
House. We assisted in shaping this legisla- 
tion in an effort to insure that the restraints 
it provided did not exceed those essential to 
the task, and we hope the Congress will 
adopt it. 

Amore complex problem of disclosure deals 
with the quality of the financial data con- 
tained in prospectuses, in proxy statements, 
and in reports to shareholders. We have long 
felt that this quality could be improved if 
the range of choice between alternative ac- 
counting principles could be narrowed. To 
this end, we have sought the cooperation 
and, indeed, the leadership of the American 
Institute of CPA’s and its Accounting Prin- 
ciples Board. Our own powers over the pres- 
entation of financial information we have 
largely held in reserve. I might illustrate our 
relationship with the American Institute 
with a brief story. It’s about the response 
made by Mary Garden when a friend had 
the temerity to wonder out loud about her 
new strapless gown. “It’s held up by your self 
restraint, Mr. Depew.” 

How confident can you be in the latest 
reported earnings per share of your com- 
pany? Are you aware, without painstaking 
analysis, of the probable diluting effect on 
this earnings figure of outstanding options 
and convertible securities? If there are im- 
portant subsidiaries in the picture, do the 
financial statements reflect the results of 
their operations, either in consolidation or 
otherwise? Are you fully advised of the im- 
pact on the company’s earnings of extraordi- 
nary items not expected to recur in normal 
operations? Is the long term cost of pension 
benefits fairly reflected in each year's results. 
In these and other areas, most investors are 
better informed today than they were three 
years ago, thanks to a series of opinions 
published by the Accounting Principles 
Board. Based on this record, I think we can 
expect financial statements to be increas- 
ingly useful to the ordinary investor as well 
as to the professional analyst. The nation’s 
stockholders owe a real debt of gratitude to 
the leaders of the American Institute for 
their able and constructive efforts. 

Sometimes the information publicly avail- 
able on a company’s affairs may be grossly 
misleading in the light of knowledge we have 
acquired. It may even be entirely nonexist- 
ent. Such situations are inconsistent with 
the concept of a free market. 

One of our most important disclosure 
powers is the authority temporarily to sus- 
pend all trading under such circumstances. 
We are trying to develop better techniques 
for obtaining, amd publicizing as rapidly as 
possible, accurate information about a com- 
pany whose securities are subject to a trading 
suspension. An incident occurred here in Los 
Angeles last spring which may have set a 
record in this respect. A tender offer for the 
stock of J. J. Newberry Co. was advertised 
in the Los Angeles Times. The market im- 
mediately rose in response. Information came 
to us indicating strong doubt that the 
tenderer had funds to back up his offer. Un- 
believable as it may seem, our investigation 
showed that the author of the tender offer 
had apparently conjured up the offer during 
a Casual conversation on the golf course with 
two friends. We acted promptly to suspend 
trading. Our staff then went to work around 
the clock to prepare an injunctive complaint 
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which would disclose to the world what we 
then knew to be true. Within twenty-four 
hours the complaint was on file, the principal 
defendant had consented to a decree, and 
trading was permitted to resume, unfettered 
by erroneous information. 

These examples are only illustrative, but 
they show that the facets of a full dis- 
closure policy are infinitely varied. One aspect 
that needs attention consists of the various 
ways in which publicly held companies re- 
port periodically to the Commission and to 
investors. Another has to do with traditional 
prospectus requirements—when these are 
applicable and when an exemption may be 
available, particularly in so-called “private 
offerings” and some types of business com- 
binations. This is not always a simple matter 
to determine, and brings to mind Justice 
Holmes’ wise counsel that “the tendency of 
the law must always be to narrow the fleld of 
uncertainty.” We are about to begin a study 
aimed at better coordination of these dis- 
closure rules. While seeking faster dissemi- 
nation of information where this is needed, 
we will try to reduce the burden of paper- 
work where we can. As an earnest of our 
intent, we expect very soon to announce a 
new and greatly condensed registration form 
for certain publicly held companies. These 
are companies whose stability and reporting 
history provide assurance that investors 
will have the essential information on which 
to base their private decisions. 

A free market is not possible without well 
informed buyers and sellers. Neither can it 
be achieved if artifical factors influence the 
movement of prices. In recognition of this 
elementary truth, the Federal securities laws 
enjoin the Commission, in broadest language, 
to pursue and prevent fraud and manipula- 
tion, 

We still contend occasionally with the 
crude manipulative schemes of an earlier 
era: pooling operations, “painting the tape”, 
and other devices, accompanied by the 
spreading of false rumors. Such operations 
always make good headlines. Problems of far 
greater subtlety have arisen in recent years. 
The potential effect of short-term trading 
by powerful institutions is a matter of im- 
mediate concern and careful study. Another 
interesting and complex problem arises when 
a publicly-held corporation purchases signifi- 
cant quantities of its own shares. In 1966 we 
estimate that corporations with securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange spent 
over 2 billion dollars for this purpose, con- 
trasted with just over 400 million dollars 
ten years earlier. 

Last year the Commission filed an unprece- 
dented action against a well-known corpora- 
tion. We charged that purchases of its stock 
by its own employees’ stock bonus trust, un- 
der the direction of its principal officers, had 
been deliberately made to inflate the market 
price of its stock. The alleged purpose of the 
manipulation was to reduce the number of 
shares the company had to issue in corpo- 
rate acquisitions, which depended upon a 
formula related to market price—the higher 
the price during a selected period, the fewer 
the number of shares that had to be given 
to the sellers. The evidence showed that the 
trust acquired in a single 30-day formula pe- 
riod, over half the stock it purchased in an 
entire year. Buying was often concentrated 
in the last half hour of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, when it could be ex- 
pected to have maximum impact on the pub- 
lished “last sale” price of the stock. 

The company consented to a permanent 
injunction, Its terms specified the conditions 
under which further purchases would take 
place. These included a restriction aguas 
“leading” the market, or p' 
either at the opening or within one hour or 
the close; a prohibition against the use of 
more than one broker at a time; and a limi- 
tation of total purchases to a specified per- 
centage of both daily and weekly exchange 
volume, unless such purchases were both 
unsolicited and privately negotiated. 
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Is it practicable to adopt somewhat simi- 
lar restrictions for all publicly held corpora- 
tions? A definite set of rules would remove 
the uncertainty which breeds lax standards 
and, in a sense, penalizes those who prac- 
tice caution. Rules of such breadth of ap- 
plication are not easily drawn. It is par- 
ticularly hard to develop a workable quan- 
tity limitation for purchases by companies 
whose shares are not listed on a stock ex- 
change, since information on trading vol- 
ume in the over-the-counter market is 
unfortunately unavailable. The patient ef- 
forts of our staff, however, have brought us 
close to the day when a rule can be pro- 
posed, and I believe, a significant protection 
afforded to the public securities markets. 

In 8 the goal of free markets there 
is much to be gained by what has been called 
“cooperative regulation”. The potential has 
always existed for such cooperation between 
the Federal government and the states, and 
in some cases it is realized to a much greater 
degree than in others. Protection of in- 
vestors has long been a vital function of 
state government in California, more so, I 
believe, than in any other state. Men of the 
highest professional ability and standing 
have occupied and now occupy the office of 
Commissioner of Corporations. That such 
men should recognize the possibility of im- 
proving existing law is hardly surprising. It 
is a pleasure to note that your present Com- 
missioner of Corporations, assisted by a dis- 
tinguished group of men whom he has ap- 
pointed to advise him, has just finished 
drafting a completely new corporate securi- 
ties law for California which is certain to 
create nationwide interest. 

This is no time to try to describe the fea- 
tures of the proposed new law, but it skill- 
fully avoids unnecessary duplication of the 
S. E. OC. s regulatory effort, while preserving 
traditional standards of protection for in- 
vestors. It exemplifies creative federalism at 
its best. 

More and more Americans are becoming in- 
vestors in securities—over 21 million at the 
latest count, including over 2 million in Cali- 
fornia alone. A second objective of the S.E.C. 
concerns the standards of conduct of those 
who manage the resources these investors 
have provided. Fortunately, improvements in 
disclosure, and development of better weap- 
ons against manipulation and fraud, both 
serve indirectly to encourage higher corporate 
standards, For example, when a corporation’s 
assets exceed & million dollars, and its share- 
holders number over five hundred, it must 
register with us. It must disclose for public 
gaze—and bring that disclosure up-to-date at 
intervals thereafter—all material loans, 
leases, sales, and other dealings between it 
and its officers and directors. These are the 
sorts of transactions most likely to involve 
over-reaching. Fortunately, they have a 

“shrinking” quality when brought to light. 
It is not unusual for a company’s initial 
registr.tion statement to disclose as it must 
a series of past transactions of this kind, and 
then voluntarily to state that the directors 
have changed its policy, so that loans to man- 
agement, or other specified types of dealings 
involving a conflict of interest, will no longer 
be authorized. 

Two years ago we brought suit against a 
large, publicly-held corporation and certain 
of its officers, directors, and key employees. 
It was alleged in the complaint that the in- 
dividual defendants had violated federal law 
when they purchased the company’s stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and acquired 
calls on that stock, at a time when they pos- 
sessed secret knowledge of the discovery of 
an ore body of great potential. The final out- 
come of this case—still on appeal—remains 
in doubt. It has, however, resulted in much 
productive thought regarding the obligations 
of so-called corporate “insiders” when they 
purchase and sell the securities of their com- 
panies in the public market. Written policies 
have been adopted by a number of corpora- 
tions designed to inhibit the kinds of deal- 
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ings in their shares which gave rise to our 
lawsuit. An especially valuable contribution 
to the evolution of higher corporate stand- 
ards was made by the New York Stock Ex- 
change in a thoughtful bulletin, published 
late in 1965, entitled “The Corporate Director 
and the Investing Public.” In the words of 
the Exchange: 

“Corporate officials should wait until after 
the release of earnings, dividends, or other 
important developments, has appeared in the 
press before making a purchase or sale. This 
permits the news to be widely disseminated 
and negates the inference that officials had 
an inside advantage. . The same consider- 
ations apply to the families or close asso- 
ciates of officers and directors, who are often 
presumed to have preferential access to in- 
formation. As far as the public is concerned, 
these also are insiders.” 

This sort of statement, coming from a 
non-government source, is good—and much 
needed—and there should be more like it. 

In one specialized area, the standards of 
management are by statute a matter of di- 
rect concern to the Commission. Since 1940, 
the Investment Company Act has expressly 
forbidden any transaction in the nature of 
a purchase, bale, rental of property or the 
like, between an investment company and 
any of its affiliated persons—such as its sep- 
arate investment advisory organization—un- 
less on application the Commission finds the 
transaction fair and reasonable and free from 
overreaching. However, the fees charged to 
the investment company for services rend- 
ered by affiliated persons—the advisory fee, 
for example—are immune from such review. 
In 1940, these fees were very small. Today 
they amount, in the aggregate, to something 
in the neighborhood of $140,000,000. 

We recently recommended a change in the 
statute to establish a standard for manage- 
ment fees. The reason for this recommenda- 
tion lies in the existence of a basic conflict of 
interest between the typical advisory firm 
and the investment company which it 
serves—a conflict built into the traditional 
investment company structure. Representa- 
tives of the advisory firm usually act as the 
officers of the investment company. They also 
sit on its Board of Directors. 

The other directors, although unaffillated 
with the adviser in a statutory sense, are 
selected by the adviser. Such an operating 
structure contrasts to that of the typical 
business operation whose affairs are man- 
aged by its own salaried officers and em- 
ployees. In light of this structure and the 
fiduciary position of the external adviser, we 
believe it is the adviser’s duty to charge the 
fund no more than reasonable fees for its 
services. 

We have asked, first, that this duty be 
recognized in the statute, and, second, that 
a meaningful avenue of enforcement be pro- 
vided. We did not suggest that the Commis- 
sion be given power to determine what fees 
meet the test of reasonableness. Instead, it 
was felt proper to leave this function to the 
courts where questions pertaining to the ob- 
ligations of fiduciaries have been settled 
since the early days of the common law. 
Strong opposition to our recommendation 
has been voiced by the fund managers and 
others, and the decision on whether or not to 
change the pattern of law rests with the 
Congress. 

A third Commission objective, made ur- 
gent by the needs of the rapidly growing in- 
vestor population, is to foster greater effi- 
ciency on the part of the securities indus- 
try—the firms and their employees who 
merchandise securities to the public and who 
handle trading. Efficiency in today’s financial 
world centers largely on automation, which 
furnishes perhaps the best hope for holding 
down costs to iuvestors. Efficient and so- 
phisticated internal procedures for securities 
firms are important to us for another rea- 
son: they make possible closer surveillance 
by the firm’s own officers of its salesmen and 
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branch officers to try to prevent fraud and 
manipulation. 

Seven years ago the stock of The United 
States Automatic Merchandising Company, 
a new corporate venture, was heavily sold 
by the salesmen of a large brokerage firm 
in Los Angeles. After increasing nineteen- 
fold in six-months time, the price of the 
shares suddenly collapsed and many inves- 
tors were hurt. After extensive hearings, the 
Commission levied sanctions not only on 
the personnel of the local branch office but 
also on certain of the top partners in New 
York. We observed that the latter “bore a 
heavy responsibility” for failure to provide 
the degree of careful, long-distance super- 
vision which could have prevented the fraud, 
There is an encouraging sequel to this epi- 
sode. Last summer, an article appeared in a 
national business magazine bearing the title 
“Wall Street’s Own Watchdog”. It featured 
the work now being done by the Compliance 
Department of the same brokerage firm, and 
praised that firm for having “one of the 
strongest surveillance departments on Wall 
Street.” 

Nowhere in the industry is there greater 
room for improved efficiency than in the 
functioning of the over-the-counter market. 
Communication in this market is almost en- 
tirely by telephone or teletype. Although a 
marvelous oral shorthand has developed 
among the professional traders, the mecha- 
nisms they use are still those of the 19th cen- 
tury. We have encouraged the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers to develop 
workable automation techniques for this vast 
and diffuse market place. The technology is 
ready and waiting. 

At the outset, and very soon it is hoped, 
computers will be used to collect and dis- 
seminate market-making bids and offers 
which can be made to appear at the touch 
of a button on electronic screens in the of- 
fices of subscribing brokers. A second step 
would be to provide the mechanics for the 
execution of trades through the system, thus 
making possible automatic clearing, prepara- 
tion of confirmations and public reporting of 
volume and price information on the trans- 
actions of all who use the system. Without 
these developments, investors will continue 
to be poorly informed about what is going 
on in this market. Moreover, the much 
needed surveillance of unusual market 
changes, which may be the fruit of manip- 
ulation, will continue to be an awkward and 
troublesome problem. 

There is a fourth, and final objective of the 
Commission which deserves mention. That 
objective is to handle our own affairs in such 
& way that those on whom the Federal se- 
curities laws impinge will feel that they have 
been fairly treated. We seek mutual respect 
between the regulators and the regulated 
even though our task might sometimes ap- 
pear like that of a minister: to comfort the 
afflicted and to afflict the comforted. Each 
Commissioner is involved almost daily in an 
effort to be helpful to those who must deal 
with us, In a sense, each of us regards him- 
self as an ombudsman, charged with making 
certain that what may appear an impene- 
trable maze of law to the inexperienced does 
in fact have a key. 

We are not always entirely successful. Let 
me illustrate the problem by reading ex- 
cerpts from the correspondence we had with 
one lawyer in a small town: 

The first letter (with names altered) was 
dated in January, and was addressed to our 
Chicago Regional Office: 

“Dear Sms: Mr. John Smith, president of 
Lake City Auto Auctions, has handed me 
your letter of January 12, to which please 
refer. 

“I set up the corporation for these fellows. 
They have bought themselves a lot and are 
aiming to put up a place where used cars are 
auctioned off. 

“The boys’ intentions were to sell stock 
only to used car dealers. I know this for a 
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fact, because I set in on several of their 
meetings when they started the corporation 
last September. Of course, I suppose they 
could sell stock to the public if they took a 
mind to. There is nothing in their charter 
forbidding it. 

“Now I frankly tell you that I am a coun- 
try lawyer. There are a dozen lawyers in this 
town, and I would not give two cents for 
what all of us put together know about 
Federal law. The reason is that each one of 
the regulatory or administrative agencies of 
the govt. has got its own books of rules and 
regulations and if a lawyer here had them, 
he would be needing a barn to put them in, 
and he would be bankrupt from buying 
them. So, most of us gave up on Federal law 
long ago. All I’ve got is a $3 book on bank- 
ruptcy. If some poor fellow comes in with a 
Federal problem, I tell him to write his Con- 
gressman. There may be a copy of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 in this town, but I don’t 
know who would have it, and I sure don’t. 

“So, if the Auto Auction boys are doing 
some you don’t like, you just let me 
know what it is and I will tell them to quit 
it. 

“I can’t figure how you ever even heard of 
this outfit. I think their competitors must 
have written to you. Maybe you could also 
check on their competitors. 

“Yours very truly, 
“M. J. P.” 


The second letter is dated a month and 
a half later— 

“Dear Sms: I thank you for your letter of 
January 29. 

“It does appear that the stock offering 
might not have been entirely intrastate, and 
that therefore registration is required. I have 
wended my way through all the material you 
sent me, and I think I fairly comprehend the 
substance of Release Nos, 4434, 4554, 4450, 
4470, and the Securities Act of 1933. However, 
I must confess that the “General Rules and 
Regulations” is the most incomprehensible 
document that has ever come to my hand. 
When I graduated from law school, I got the 
highest grade on the state bar exam. I have 
an I.Q. of 137, and I still can’t read this dog- 
gone thing and make any sense out of it. 
Couldn’t you just send me some blank forms 
to fill out? Then we could do buriness. 

“Yours very truly, 
“M. J.P.” 


There is, of course, a germ of truth in our 
correspondent’s disarming comment. Our 
rules reflect the complexity and variety of 
available methods of financing. We cannot 
hope to convert them into pleasant reading. 
But an effort to explain them is only a tele- 
phone call away. 

These, in a word, are some of the S.E.C.’s 
goals: to narrow the information gap between 
“insiders” and public investors, to restrain 
artificial influence on the movement of prices 
in the markets, to encourage higher corporate 
standards, to assist the development of a more 
efficient securities industry, and to conduct 
our own affairs so that those who deal with 
us, whether large and powerful corporations 
or owners of insignificant amounts of stock, 
will have reason to feel that their problems 
and legitimate interests have been under- 
stood. 

Each of these goals is bound to the others 
by a common thread of policy. That policy is 
to foster conditions under which the rapidly 
increasing public participation in the owner- 
ship of American business makes sense. We 
are limited by the boundaries of the laws we 
administer and properly so. The Congress de- 
liberately left ample room for significant 
contributions on the part of others. Such con- 
tributions have been made—I have described 
a few of them—and more will come. The 
genius of our country lies in the fact that so 
many of its citizens find a challenge worthy 
of their best efforts in helping to shape and 
apply “those wise restraints, which make men 
free.” 

Thank you very much. 
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House Doorkeeper Colorful as His 
Name 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone loves “Fishbait.” He 
greets you with an effervescent smile, a 
cheery hello, and a warm han 
“Fishbait” makes gloomy days bright 
and bright days brighter. He is a truly 
loved, helping friend of so many Mem- 
bers of Congress who particularly re- 
member when they first arrived on the 
scene and “Fishbait” was there to help 
them to get settled. 

I am happy to place in the Recorp for 
all to see, the following article on 
“Fishbait” written by Aldo Bechman of 
the Chicago Tribune: 

House DoorKEEPER COLORFUL aS His NAME 
(By Aldo Bechman) 

WASHINGTON, February 24.— Fish Bait” 
Miller has devoted most of his life to helping 
other people. And that practice has paid off 
handsomely for him. 

In the 20 years since Miller first was elected 
doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
the man with the personality almost as 
colorful as his nickname has become known 
thruout the world as a kind of shepherd for 
the world’s leaders. 

Most of his day-to-day work is spent 
routinely supervising the operation of five 
capitol barbershops, two smack bars, two 
cloakrooms, a dozen restrooms, an army of 
pages, doormen, and janitors. 

But moments of glory come during joint 
sessions of Congress. 


LEADS HONORED GUEST 


For it’s Fish Bait who leads the honored 
guest, whether it be the President about to 
deliver a state of the Union address or a 
world leader visiting the United States, to 
the front of the jammed chambers of the 
House. 

His booming introduction, “Mistuh Speak- 
er, the President of the United States,” has 
become legendary, and television technicians 
have learned to turn down their audio mikes 
just a little prior to the introduction. 

Altho only 58, Miller has truly become a 
legend in his own time. Stories of his folksy 
approach to high-collar situations are never 
ending. 


SERVICE TO MRS. LUCE 


There was the time Mrs. Clare Booth Luce 
wes about to enter the chamber to be sworn 
in as a member of Congress. Miller walked 
up and whispered to her, “Mrs. Luce, I’m sure 
you wouldn't want to be sworn in with your 
slip showing. The lady’s room is right over 
here.” 

In an instant, Fish Bait had made another 
lifelong friend. 

Perhaps the most discussed colloquy over 
engaged in by Miller occurred when Britain’s 
Princess Elizabeth, prior to becoming queen, 
and her husband visited Washington in the 
early 1950s. 

GUIDES ROYAL COUPLE 

wasn’t in session at the time, so 
there was no joint session, but Fish Bait 
was given the job of showing the House 
chamber to the royal couple. 

“Howdy, Ma’am. Nice to see you,” he said 
upon being introduced. 

Then, with state department protocol offi- 
cers cringing, the doorkeeper took the prin- 
cess by the arm and helped her mount the 
speaker’s rostrum. As he stood beside the 
future queen, he said to the congregated 
Officials, “Pass me up the prince.“ 
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Philip then joined his wife and Fish Bait 
on the rostrum and asked what every button 
was for before finally descending. 


GETS PROTOCOL NOTE 


The next time a royal couple was sched- 
uled to visit the House, Miller received a 
terse note from the state department. 

“The correct way to address a royal couple 
is ‘your highness or your majesty,’” the note 
said. Then, in large letters at the bottom, 
was written, Do not touch royalty.” 

Miller today denies the oft-repeated story 
that on at least one occasion, he addressed 
Elizabeth as “Queenie.” 

He has escorted every President to the 
rostrum since Truman, a close friend with 
whom he shared a common bond. When 
Miller was first elected minority doorkeeper 
in 1947, he won by 108 votes, the same margin 
that Truman enjoyed in the electoral college 
after the hotly-contested 1948 election. 


RECALLS DE GAULLE 


Among dignitaries, who have addressed 
joint sessions after being led down the aisle 
by Miller, are Gen. Douglas MacArthur, upon 
his return from Korea; Winston Churchill; 
Charles de Gaulle; and, more recently, Gen. 
William Westmoreland. 

Of his experience with the French presi- 
dent, Miller recalled: “At the time, he was a 
pretty good guy. He even acted like a human 
being.” 

Miller came to the nation’s capital in 1933, 
as a clerk in the House post office. He was the 
first patronage appointment by Rep. William 
Colmer [D., Miss.], now the chairman of the 
powerful House rules committee. 

Colmer, for whom Miller had served as a 
driver during his campaign for Congress, told 
the young junior college student that he 
would have to help out in his office, after 
working in the post office. 


COMES FROM MISSISSIPPI 


Both were from Pascagoula, Miss., a small 
community in the southeast corner of the 
state. 

Miller picked up his nickname there, while 
working as a soda jerk in a corner drug store. 
The principal bait for fishermen in the area 
was shrimp and, and since Miller weighed 
only 75 pounds at the age of 15, his customers 
called him “Alligator Bait,” or Fish Bait, 
since he was such a “shrimp.” 

Fish Bait stuck. Many of his closest friends 
don’t realize his real name is William. 

Waller Batson, Colmer’s administrative 
aide, who came to Washington with the con- 
gressman 35 years ago, remembers Miller as a 
young man. He's always been a real hustler,” 
he said, His stock in trade is knowing how 
to help people. He enjoys doing things for 
people and people enjoy him.” 

ALL OVER THE PLACE 

“During that first campaign, Fish Bait was 
all over the place,” reminisced Batson, “He 
was picking up posters, or shaking hands, or 
doing whatever needed to be done.” 

Miller recalls that during that campaign, 
he drove Colmer 24,000 miles over the 17- 
county district. “We had 19 flat tires because 
the roads, where there were any, were awful,” 
he said, 

After working in the postoffice for 6% 
years, Miller got a job as a messenger to the 
doorkeeper. And, then, making more friends 
with each job, he became an assistant to the 
sergeant at arms for the House, Finally, in 
1947, he ran for minority doorkeeper and was 
elected. 

RISES WITH DEMOCRATS 

When the Democrats gained control of 
Congress, he became doorkeeper and has 
served there ever since, except during the 
Republican-controlled 83d Congress, when he 
was minority doorkeeper. 

His present office is down the hall just 
two doors from the postoffice, where he 
started his Capitol hill career. 

Altho his pay has jumped from $145 a 
month, which he drew when he first came 
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here in 1933, to nearly $29,000 a year, Fish 
Bait hasn't changed much. He still has that 
Mississippi accent. 

He and his wife, the former Mable Bree- 
land, a nurse whom he met when he re- 
turned home in 1936 for some minor surgery, 
live in a modest home in suburban Arling- 
ton, and he drives a 1947 Dodge sedan. 

Altho Miller enjoys talking about his expe- 
riences on Capitol hill, the real gleam in his 
eye appears while discussing his daughter, 
Sarah Patsy, who teaches high school near 
Atlanta. 

Altho supervising a payroll of about 2 mil- 
lion dollars a year, Fish Bait's main job, even 
today, remains one of service. 

He’s there every noon to brush the dan- 
druff off the shoulders of Speaker John Mc- 
Cormack [D., Mass.] before he convenes the 
House, and he is on call to offer his services 
to any congressman. 

ENJOYS THE APPLAUSE 


To know Fish Bait is to enjoy him. When 
asked what he thinks about while leading 
the leaders of the world down the center 
aisle of the House chamber, he said, “I make 
out like all the applause is for me.“ 

Perhaps Rep. Carl Albert [D., Okla.], 
House majority leader, summed it up best, 
when he signed a picture for Miller. 

“To the one and only Fish Bait,” the pic- 
ture reads, “a tireless worker, a devoted sery- 
ant of the House, a man of rare talents, a 
friend of man.“ 


Oregon’s Long-Range Planning Program 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the importance of long-range plan- 
ning has become a national topic. The 
need for it has been recognized at every 
level of government. In my own State of 
Oregon a program of long-range plan- 
ning is being conducted which is a great 
source of personal pride to me. The Ore- 
gon Cooperative Extension Service is 
sponsoring this resource planning pro- 
gram for each of Oregon’s 36 counties. 
Ten counties have already completed 
long-range planning programs which will 
provide the basis for the many decisions 
that will determine their economic and 
social future. Half of these counties— 
Marion, Deschutes, Union, Jefferson, and 
Linn—are in the Second Congressional 
District. By 1970 all counties in Oregon 
will have completed plans. 

I would like to briefly summarize the 
Linn County program to demonstrate 
the scope of the planning that is now 
taking place in Oregon. Linn County’s 
long-range planning program contains 
sections on the present county situation, 
family life, youth, community develop- 
ment, natural resources, industrial devel- 
opment, agricultural production, and ag- 
ricultural marketing Under these major 
headings, 74 specific topics which re- 
quire attention and direction in the fu- 
ture growth of Linn County are discussed. 
The plan has already been accepted and 
the steering committee has been author- 
ized to immediately initiate action to 
implement the recommendations. I am 
hopeful that the county will shortly 
realize the benefits of this program, and 
I know that Linn County’s progress will 
be an example to all Oregon counties. 
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It is the interest and support of the 
citizens of each county that have made 
these long-range planning programs so 
successful. For instance, in Linn County 
over 200 people participated in the plan- 
ning groups. Special recognition is due 
Mr. Ted Sidor, a resource development 
specialist at Oregon State University, 
who has spearheaded this progressive 
program in Oregon. Through his efforts, 
and the cooperation of thousands of in- 
terested citizens, this program will serve 
as a grassroots guideline for years to 
come. 


Survival of OEO 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
current period of U.S. budgetary imbal- 
ance, the Federal Office of Economic Op- 
portunity is having to wage its war on 
poverty on two separate fronts. While 
continuing to bear the standard of the 
economically and socially disadvan- 
taged—of the otherwise voiceless and 
powerless poor—this unprecedented pro- 
gram must continue its own struggle for 
survival. 

I wish, today, Mr. Speaker, to say a few 
words in behalf of the survival of OEO; 
in fact, in behalf of the full appropria- 
tion of the $2.18 billion which the Con- 
gress has authorized for fiscal year 1969. 

Coming often under particularly heavy 
attack is the OEO organization known as 
the Job Corps, and the weapon used, or 
rather misused, has been the national 
concern and shock over the crisis of our 
cities and the genera] mood of urban 
unrest. 


The Job Corps of today is a new pro- 
gram. It is a program of human renewal, 
with the purpose of providing the oppor- 
tunity of constructive, contributive citi- 
zenship to the out-of-school young men 
and women who lack the education, the 
skills, and the attitude necessary to ob- 
tain and hold a job. One can add with 
little fear of exaggeration, that the young 
people whom the Job Corps is geared and 
tooled to help are those otherwise des- 
tined to a negative and disruptive role in 
their own society. They are those who 
can look forward only to wasted bodies, 
wasted minds, and wasted lives. They are 
those whose brothers in life are now be- 
ing judged for their destructiveness and 
irresponsibility—those whose faces many 
of us now see for the first time, aided 
ironically by the light from the fires of 
our summer riots. 

Who are they, and where did they 
come from? 

They are well described in the first an- 
nual report of the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York. In part it reads: 

There are no greater dangers to our society 


They have not begun to show themselves 
they will in eight to ten years when they 
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cast, vicious, reckless multitude of New York 
boys, swarming now in every foul alley, come 
to know their power and use it. 


This children’s aid society report was 
dated 1854, Mr. Speaker. That is 114 
years ago; that is where our rioters came 
from; that is who they are, and no one 
can say that we were not warned in 
plenty of time. 

But the question is no longer one of 
forewarning. The problem is here and it 
is real. 

No matter what the instigation or 
provocation of our recent riots however— 
whether it be man or condition—the ulti- 
mate fuel, without which there could be 
no conflagration is the poverty, the igno- 
rance, the depression, and the degrada- 
tion of life in the urban ghetto. This fuel, 
Mr. Speaker, should be the target of our 
wrath. Let us remove this fuel, and no 
matter how great the spark, there will 
be no fire. 


Lincoln College Preparatory School 
Commencement, February 22, 1968 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day evening, February 22, 1968, it was my 
pleasure to address 207 graduates of the 
Lincoln College Preparatory School at 
its 56th annual February commencement, 
which took place at the Irvine Audito- 
rium, University of Pennsylvania, 34th 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. Dr. 
Manfred E. Lapayowker is the distin- 
guished president and founder of this 
fine preparatory school. 

This institution is one of the oldest 
and largest of its kind in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and does out- 
standing work in providing a high school 
education for its students. It specializes 
in accelerated courses and does an 
excellent job in particular for individuals 
who have been previous high school 
dropouts. Approximately 60 percent of 
the current graduating class are college- 
bound. 

On the occasion of these exercises, it 
was my pleasure to present the following 
remarks: 

I wish to discuss with you the impact of 
Federal activity on higher education in the 
States—as seen by one Member of Congress. 

I have divided my brief remarks into three 


parts. 

First, I shall discuss the purposes of Fed- 
eral legislation, as I perceive them, to assist 
higher education. I then would like to com- 
ment on some of the current attitudes of 
Congress toward the Federal role for higher 
education. Finally, I shall enumerate some 
of the issues raised in the government- 
campus relationship. 

In discussing the purposes—or rationale— 
of Federal legislation in support of higher 
education, I do not think it necessary to 
document in detail the extent of the involve- 
ment of the Federal government. 

We all know that the Federal government 
has for a long time been involved in one 
way or another with education in this coun- 
try, from some of the ordinances of the 
post-revolutionary era to the Land Grant 
College Act of a century ago. 

It has been chiefly since World War I, 
however, that there has been a really sub- 
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stantial expansion of Federal support for 
education, an expansion that has been par- 
ticularly significant during the last few 
years under the Presidencies of John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Let me give you several measures of the 
new Federal role in education. 

About 1800 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—of a total of almost 2300—participate 
in one or more Federally-supported or spon- 
sored programs. In fact, the Federal govern- 
ment in 1966 spent more money on higher 
education than did the 60 state govern- 
ments combined. The $5 billion spent by the 
Federal government on higher education rep- 
resents no less than one-quarter of higher 
education's total budget. 

One college student of every four in this 
country received some kind of Federal aid 
to pay his educational expenses during the 
1965-66 academic year; three years before 
that the figure was one in fifteen. One of 
every two Americans working towards a doc- 
tor’s degree is now studying at a university 
that is receiving Federal funds to build grad- 
uate facilities. One of every four American 
colleges has received a Federal loan or grant 
to build undergraduate facilities. 

Now let me here comment on some of the 
reasons for this increased support of the Fed- 
eral government of education. First and ob- 
viously, education, like most other things, 
has come to cost a great deal more. Consider 
for example, the cost of faculty, equipment 
and structures, 

Second, we have seen an enormous increase 
in the campus population in this country. In 
1955 there were 2.4 million college students; 
in 1965, 5.4 million; and you had better get 
ready for the fact that in 1973 there are going 
to be approximately 8 million students on 
our college campuses. The question you will 
face is where to get the money for facilities 
and equipment and first-class faculty. 

Clearly, increased Federal support has been 
premised on the fact that we cannot get 
enough support for higher education purely 
from state and local public funds or from 
private resources. All three are terribly im- 
portant but simply insufficient to do the job. 

Another reason for the increase in Fed- 
eral support is that the government itséif 
has had pressing needs for scientific and 
technological knowledge and expertise. The 
National Science Foundation, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Institutes of 
Health, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Agency for International Development 
have all had to contract out to the universi- 
ties a good deal of their research work. Fed- 
eral support has therefore become a major 
factor in the budgets of many universities 
and the sums involved are substantial. 

Beyond these major reasons for the en- 
larged aid from Uncle Sam to higher educa- 
tion, I must cite another. In the post-war 
period Americans generally have come to 
have a somewhat different attitude toward 
education. We no longer look at spending on 
education as welfare expenditures, as it were. 
Rather, we have begun to regard education 
as an investment in human resources. 
Sparked in large measure by the writings of 
Professor Theodore W. Schultz of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a new school of econo- 
mists has grown up who analyze education 
as human capital, as distinguished from in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. 

In addition to this new attitude towards 
education, we have also come to realize that 
lack of education has enormously impeded 
the opportunity to participate in American 
life of many of the minority groups in the 
United States, of Negroes, of Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, of many other disadvantaged groups, 
of poor people generally. 

A year or so ago, before he left his posi- 
tion as Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare for Education, Francis 
Keppel, who had also served as U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in an address at 
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Atlantic City, described what he termed “a 
new partnership” in American education. 
The partners he discussed were the Federal 
government, on the one hand, and state, 
local and private authorities on the other. 
Mr. Keppel listed the terms and the objectives 
of this new partnership. 

It must be obvious that the new educa- 
tion Acts which we have been passing gen- 
erally refiect these new terms and these new 
objectives. Let me list them: (1) 
an equal educational opportunity for the 
disadvantaged in American life; (2) Stimu- 
lating quality in education by supporting 
research and experimentation and innova- 
tion; (3) Strengthening the capacity of State 
departments of education to make decisions 
on local proposals for using Federal funds; 
(4) Expanding facilities and faculty for 
higher education and providing a range of 
student financial aid; (5) Recording the 
results of all these programs in order to help 
Congress and the Administration evaluate 
their effectiveness; (6) Insisting that Fed- 
eral funds should be over and above and 
not in place of present expenditures on 
education. 

Let me now cite only a couple of examples 
of the ways in which the national govern- 
ment has been seeking to make its contri- 
bution to achieving the objectives of this new 
partnership. 

I shall illustrate the Federal contribution 
by referring to two particularly important 
recent acts of Congress: The Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

Since World War II the number of col- 
leges and universities has increased 250 per- 
cent—from 866 to about 2,300, Enrollments 
in these institutions, which were 2.4 million 
in 1954 are expected, as I have said, to reach 
over 8 million by 1973. Reflecting the concern 
of the nation over this problem, Congress 
enacted the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963. This Act was designed to alleviate 
pressing needs for academic facilities to ac- 
commodate the “baby boom” which had al- 
ready hit our higher education institutions. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act pro- 
vides matching grants and loans for the con- 
struction of classrooms, laboratories, librar- 
ies and other undergraduate and graduate 
academic facilities. Of particular interest in 
this age of burgeoning community college 
and technical institute development, is the 
inclusion of such institutions under the pro- 
visions of the Act. In fact, 2 percent of the 
funds appropriated under Title I (under- 
graduate facilities) was allotted to the states 
to be used by public community colleges and 
technical institutes. 

The Act requires each state to designate 
a State Commission for Higher Education 
Facilities. This Commission determines the 
priorities and the Federal share, within the 
state allotment, for each project submitted. 
Federal assistance for higher education did 
not end, however, with this facilities con- 
struction legislation. Congressional concern 
turned to other pressing problems facing 
higher education. 

In 1965, Congress enacted the Higher Edu- 
cation Act—a “package” of assistance to our 
colleges and universities and their students. 
Its several titles, of which I will discuss two, 
provide a variety of student assistance pro- 
grams—scholarships, work-study arrange- 
ments, guaranteed student loans, and a vari- 
ety of other programs—to strengthen less 
developed colleges, to improve college library 
resources, to develop teacher-training pro- 
grams, and to support university involve- 
ment in community problems. 

Title I of the Act deals with community 
service and continuing education programs. 
It was designed to give colleges and univer- 
sities a stronger role in helping solve com- 
munity problems, especially urban problems. 
Under Title I, the States have the opportu- 
nity to select institutions to administer edu- 
cation programs, activities and services 
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througn plans submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education. The goal is to make the univer- 
sities active and important participants in 
such projects as: 

Seminars for community leaders on prob- 
lems of poverty, transportation and pollu- 
tion, 

Seminars for architects, engineers, city 
planners, policemen. 

Training programs in providing educa- 
tional services for the elderly. 

Training in consultative services to local, 
State and Federal governments. 

I am heartened to learn that the Southern 
States have an excellent record of response 
to Federal assistance under Title I; the first 
plan approved, as a matter of fact, was for 
North Carolina. The University of Georgia, 
with a long history of interest in community 
development and continuing education, is 
this State’s agency appointed by the Gover- 
nor to administer Title I programs. 

You have probably been concerned with 
the condition of “developing institutions.” 
Congress shares this concern to the degree 
that it authorized Title III of the Higher 
Education Act to provide assistance to in- 
stitutions struggling to survive, About 90 
percent of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion are classified as small colleges—those 
having fewer than 5,000 students enrolled. 
Many are poorly equipped, under-financed, 
lacking in accreditation, and offering little 
diversity in course offerings. Title III provides 
such institutions making reasonable efforts 
to improve themselves with assistance for 
activities such as: Faculty or student ex- 
changes, faculty improvement programs, in- 
troduction of new curricular and teaching 
methods. 

I have given you some illustrations of the 
present Federal support of higher education. 
We would now do well to ask whether a well- 
developed philosophy or ideology underlies 
this Federal commitment. 

In the first place, it should be emphasized 
that no clearly defined ideologies have 
emerged—or are likely to. Federal support for 
higher education has largely grown for 
highly pragmatic reasons. 

Next, we must recognize that the Federal 
government’s approach to assisting higher 
education has been quite uncompromising 
in its support of the pluralistic pattern of 
higher education in America. This obviously 
does not mean complete laissez faire. Con- 
gress, for example, has moved to end racial 
discrimination in higher education. But, on 
balance, the most salient feature of the role 
of the Federal government has been its 
endorsement of one highly diverse partner- 
ship in higher education—a partnership con- 
sisting of Federal, state and local govern- 
ments and some 2300 public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

In this setting of pragmatism and plu- 
ralism, a strong bipartisan support has de- 
veloped for Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion—especially in the areas of construction, 
research and development, and student 
assistance. 

I will conclude by simply enumerating 
several rhetorical questions with which I 
hope you will be concerned, all questions 
that have to do with the relationships among 
the Federal government and higher educa- 
tion and the States. 

One of the problems I have frequently en- 
countered is that of providing adequate in- 
formation to local authorities both in and 
outside education about these new Federal 
programs. I spend a great deal of time on 
these matters and I myself have a hard time 
keeping up with everything that’s going on. 
My point is that we have to do a better job 
of educating the educators—about the edu- 
cation legislation. 

A second issue: Will our institutions of 
higher education come to look upon these 
federal programs as a kind of gigantic pork 
barrel and simply say, “Let’s get ours,” with- 
out carefully thinking through the impact 
of these programs on the enterprise of edu- 
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cation at your institutions? For example, 
will you seek money available for scientific 
equipment when perhaps you really don't 
need to strengthen your capacity to teach 
science as much as you do the humanities? 

A third issue I would raise in this: Will 
Federal support be concentrated in a few 
colleges and universities, especially those 
that are already of the first order, thus 
widening the gap between them and the 
less well off institutions? Or will we fall into 
the opposite trap and dilute the quality of 
the first class institutions simply in order 
to maximize the distribution of the support? 

Another issue concerns the fate of the 
smaller four-year liberal arts colleges, those 
beyond the junior colleges or the develop- 
ing institutions, but which neither approach 
nor necessarily wish to emulate the larger 
universities, Will they be driven out of busi- 
ness? Will they be able to continue finan- 
cially? 

We do pay a price, you know, for the amaz- 
ing diversity of education in this nation— 
especially at the level of higher education, 
A good many of the institutions of higher 
learning in this country are quite marginal— 
not only in terms of their financial capacity 
to persist, but also in terms of the conse- 
quent quality of education they are able to 
offer, At some point in the future—I know 
not when—it seems likely that the contri- 
bution of these institutions to the national 
welfare will be reassessed. 

Will we eventually move in this country 
in the direction of free public higher educa- 
tion, that is to say, of opportunity for every 
able high school graduate to obtain a tui- 
tion-free college education? 

Or will the states be asking for larger 
tuition fees from students desiring to attend 
public institutions? (California) 

Related issue: role of states in student fi- 
nancial aid programs. E.g., state’s part in op- 
eration of government loan p. am, 

Another issue: With President and Con- 
gress seeking to lower a direct drain on the 
Treasury and moving toward increasing reli- 
ance on financing through the private sec- 
tor, what will this mean to the colleges and 
universities who need to build faciliites? i.e., 
Can loan programs do the job? 

Is the desire of more and more institutions 
to award advanced degrees something the 
Federal Government should encourage via 
aid, thus perhaps changing healthy colleges 
into weak universities? 

Role of states in helping its institutions of 
higher education assess what commitments 
of faculty and facilities they can make to 
helping society solve problems, to providing 
service, e.g., adult education, VISTA, Peace 
Corps, etc. 

The final point I would make is that Fed- 
eral education policy has certainly not been 
determined for all time. We are authorizing 
money. We are spending money, We are in- 
creasing our national investment in educa- 
tion. We must at the same time, however, 
engage in the most rigorous and searching 
and critical self-examination we can of all 
these programs. We should be asking our- 
selves if, in terms of financing education, 
improving the quality of education, insur- 
ing access to education—if in terms of all 
these questions of which I have been speak- 
ing—we are adequately fulfilling our re- 
sponsibility to the young men and women of 
our country—which is to say, to the future 
of the American society. 

I should like to emphasize at this point 
that the future role of the Federal govern- 
ment in this area—as in so many other 
areas—is very closely related to the question 
of leadership and capacity within the in- 
dividual states. 

I have told you that State and local public 
funds coupled with private resources have 
not been sufficient to provide the money nec- 
essary for college faculty, classrooms and 
laboratories. And a large number of students 
are in college today through a Federal loan, 
scholarship or fellowship. 
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I nonetheless believe that the future of 
higher education in the United States de- 
pends in large measure on our maintaining 
a mixture of financial support from private, 
state and local and Federal resources, If we 
are to maintain the diverse pattern which 
is the genius of American higher education, 
we must not depend on one source of support 
alone. 

But, in order to make the most effective 
use of the education dollar, we must do a 
much better job of planning for education, 
especially at the state level. 

State governments can play an important 
leadership role in forging closer links be- 
tween the universities and the industrial 
community within a state for the purpose of 
encouraging the state’s economic develop- 
ment. 

State education agencies can also do much 
more than at present to stimulate coopera- 
tion between colleges and universities and 
elementary and secondary schools. For in- 
stance, a university can strengthen its own 
program for training teachers of the dis- 
advantaged by working closely with a hard- 
pressed school system and at the same time 
help supply much needed teaching assist- 
ance 


I look for the decade ahead to bring a new 
era of cooperation in American education be- 
tween public and private institutions and 
among Federal, state and local education 
authorities. 


Model Cities 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, gentlemen, an historic moment 
of decision is at hand. The President of 
the United States has just recommended 
to us a most significant piece of hous- 
ing and urban development legislation. 

Let us examine just one portion of 
that legislation: the request for $1 bil- 
lion in model cities aid. Who will get the 
money? A look at the record thus far 
tells us a great deal. 

Last November, 63 cities were selected 
for model cities planning grants. Others 
will be chosen in a few months. The 63 
cities represent almost every kind of 
urban condition. They come in all sizes, 
from Pikesville, Ky., population 5,000, to 
New York City, with its teeming 8 mil- 
lion. They encompass problems of de- 
pressed Appalachia; the changing agri- 
cultural centers of the South; the old, 
wornout sections of cities in the East 
and North; the outmoded, obsolete por- 
tions of midwestern industrial centers; 
and the booming cities of the West and 
Southwest. 

Each has its own peculiar problems, 
but one thing they have in common: 
slum and blighted areas inhabited by 
people beset with the heaviest burdens 
of slum living, substandard housing, 
poor schools, ill health, unemployment, 
crime, and delinquency. Each area reeks 
with apathy, frustration, and hopeless- 
ness. Each is a breeding ground for 
anger and rioting. 

Now we have given these people hope. 
That through the model cities program 
they can begin to attack these evils 
through coordinated programs of Fed- 
eral, State, and local aid, created and 
executed by themselves. 
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Let us not dim that hope; let us posi- 
tively commit ourselves to building that 
hope by supporting the model cities and 
all other provisions of the President’s 
message on cities. 


The School-to-School Program 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the 500th 
schoolhouse, fostered under the school- 
to-school program, soon will be con- 
structed in Llachshu, Peru. This activity, 
now named the school partnership pro- 
gram, has enabled American students 
te participate in the development of 
much-needed schools in underdeveloped 
countries, and has contributed substan- 
tially to understanding and harmony be- 
tween American citizens and many 
friends in other lands. 

The school partnership program was 
initiated under the leadership of Gene 
Bradley when he served as president of 
the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Rosendale School in a suburb of 
Schenectady, N.Y. Gene Bradley felt that 
the PTA should do something useful with 
its money, rather than just search for 
more “extras” for a school that was 
already well equipped. He investigated 
the possibility of helping the poor in 
impoverished countries to build school- 
houses with the aid of contributions from 
American schoolchildren. 

With the approval of his PTA board 
members and the principal, Mr. Bradley 
solicited the advice of the Peace Corps. 
The first school built was that in Casa- 
blance, Colombia, in South America. So 
successful was this first venture that the 
then Peace Corps Director, Sargent 
Shriver, asked General Electric to grant 
a leave of absence to Mr. Bradley—who 
was then editor of GE’s public affairs 
magazine forum. The local initiative of 
parents and teachers as well as members 
of various civic, fraternal and religious 
groups under the inspired supervision of 
Gene Bradley, enabled a major program 
of self-help to be launched in many 
underdeveloped countries. The people of 
our Nation have much to appreciate in 
the character of such a man as Gene 
Bradley. He is a good example for others 
to emulate. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the February 7, 1968, issue of the Chris- 
tian Science. Monitor. It is a deserved 
tribute to the success of the school-to- 
school program and to Gene Bradley, 
the man who launched the program on 
its way. It is fitting testimony to the 
energy and contributions, both at home 
and abroad of those whose efforts have 
resulted in the success of this worthy ac- 
tivity for better education and for pro- 
moting good will and peace among the 
people of the world. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

PENCE FOR PERU 

The 500th overseas schoolhouse built with 
funds raised by American school children 
will soon go up in Llachshu, Peru. More 
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than half a million youngsters have donated 
$523,535 to the Peace Corps for this school- 
building program. The money for this Peru- 
vian school was raised by the children of the 
Newport, Pennsylvania, high school. 

There is something deeply touching about 
this steady, generous and brotherly effort on 
the part of boys and girls in the United 
States. Although given almost no publicity, 
this school-gift program strikes us as par- 
ticularly noteworthy when set against the 
recent, skinflinty attitude of Congress to- 
ward foreign aid. 

While it would be stretching things a bit 
to compare the action of school children in 
well-off America to that of the poor widow in 
the Bible who threw two mites into the 
temple treasury, yet these school collections 
also call forth a certain selfless generosity 
worthy of the deepest respect. Indeed, we 
hazard the opinion that no more worthwhile 
lesson has been learned in these contribut- 
ing schools than the enlargement of outlook 
which came with dipping into one’s pocket 
money to help a far-off someone to a better 
life. 


Speech by the Honorable Robert L. F. 
Sikes at the Dedication of the ROA 
Building, Washington, D.C., February 
22, 1968 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to insert in the REC- 
orp for the information of my col- 
leagues the inspired speech delivered by 
Congressman ROBERT SIKES at the dedi- 
cation of the “Minuteman” building, the 
new national headquarters of the Re- 
serve Officers Association: 


Mr. President, Honored Guests, Members 
of the Reserve Officers Association, Ladies 
and Gentleman: 

George Washington, in his letters to Alex- 
ander Hamilton during the days when the 
unique American system free government 
was being formed, wrote: 

“It may be laid down, as a primary posi- 
tion, and the basis of our system, that every 
citizen who enjoys the protection of a free 
government, owes not only a proportion of 
his property, but even of his personal services 
to defense of it.” 

This was in 1775, a year before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A year after our free- 
dom as a nation was declared, in 1777, 
Thomas Paine said: 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom, must like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it.” 

And then, after our freedom was secured 
by valor and arms, Thomas Jefferson wrote, 
in 1806, before the years in which he was 
to serve as our President: 

“Whensoever hostile aggressions .. . re- 
quire a resort to war, we must meet our duty 
and convince the world that we are just 
friends and brave enemies.” 

Daniel Webster, in an address on June 3, 
1834, stated this basic American principle 
with even more firmness and clarity. 

“God grants liberty”, he said, “Only to 
those who love it and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.” 

So throughout the history of our free na- 
tion, there have been those who understand 
and appreciate our Freedoms—those who 
perceive that Freedom is not Free—those 
who fully realize that we must invest our 
labors, our devotion, and exhibit to the world 
the fact that we are willing to sacrifice life 
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if necessary. Without such patriots we stand 
ever in danger of becoming enslaved. 

This is no hard-to-understand formula 
but it is one which freedom loving people 
must live by. This is no mystique. This is not 
even an intellectual challenge. This is a 
rule that free men must live by, and die by, 
and through which they find the ultimate 
of satisfaction and happiness in the world, 
particularly in this small part of the world 
which today is free of aggression, whose in- 
stitutions are historic models, and whose 
people enjoy both a material and spiritual 
abundance. 

When we look around it is easy to see in 
the enormity of today’s problems only a pic- 
ture of darkness. This isn't the situation 
at all. We have problems, and they are seri- 
ous, but we have had problems before and we 
have overcome them, America has strength 
and resources that have barely been tapped. 
All around you there are wonderful things 
which make this nation the greatest one on 
earth, which give us so many reasons for 
being proud that we are Americans. 

So I wonder if it isn’t time to start think- 
ing of the opportunities which are ours to 
render & greater service to our own country. 
I wonder if it isn’t time to encourage the 
great overwhelming majority of the people 
who believe in America, to speak up for it 
instead of listening to criticism about it. 
And isn’t it time, particularly, to lend 
strength and encouragement to those whose 
loved ones are in uniform, for they, most of 
all, are rendering an important and necessary 
service which will insure a safe and happier 
future for everyone in the years ahead. 

Then look around you at the things which 
are being done by responsible citizens to calm 
unrest, to put an end to riots and crime, 
and give recognition to them instead of the 
hate mongers, the demonstrators—and the 
no good crowd who would burn America 
down. How many opportunities there are 
for each of us to make this a better country 
each day! Real faith in our country is a liv- 
ing, vital force and a constant source of 
strength and effort. The very faith that free- 
dom will survive will in itself help freedom 
to survive, but we must never stop working 
at it if we are to maintain the true spirit of 
America. 

Those of us here today understand what 
I am talking about. 

I am proud that it is the ROA which is 
establishing a perpetual—a tangible—per- 
haps to some, an embarrassing reminder, that 
every man, woman, and child in these 
United States is in debt for their freedom 
and that the bank of freedom may indeed 
call in their notes. 

As a member of Congress, as well as of 
ROA, I am proud that this fine building 
is located on famous Capitol Hill in the midst 
of America’s co-equal law-making branches 
of government. Here ROA has chosen to 
erect this modest temple to the great prin- 
ciples which are America’s heritage and to 
which all free men are devoted. 

In this which may be ROA’s finest hour, 
let us all dedicate ourselves fully to ROA’s 
mission ... and together take the vow that 
we will keep alive the spirit of those who gave 
us our freedoms—for in that spirit the United 
States of America can and will survive 
for the years ahead with courage and 
strength to meet its responsibilities. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 36th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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President Johnson’s Proposal To Involve 
Private Enterprise in Meeting Our 
Urban Goals 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
building of our American cities—includ- 
ing achievement of the Nation’s housing 
goals—cannot be accomplished without 
the full use of private industry’s resources 
and talents. 

The theme of President Johnson's 
message on the cities, as well as nu- 
merous proposals of the past several 
years, pays tribute to this fact. 

This message recognizes that private 
efforts are not only essential but central 
to success in solving urban problems. It 
acknowledges that the problems are too 
vast for either Government or private 
enterprise to solve alone. And it pro- 
poses a coalition of Government and 
private enterprise if we are to develop 
and carry out the programs needed for 
a healthy America. 

We are fortunate that the business 
community has given strong indication 
of its desire to participate in the rebuild- 
ing of our cities and the provision of 
housing for the low-income market— 
where it is most urgently needed. 

The concern of the business world 
with housing and urban problems is 
shown in many ways. Here are some con- 
tributions that industry is making: 

Mr. Edgar Kaiser of Kaiser Industries 
is heading up the President’s Committee 
on Urban Housing which has undertaken 
to find ways to stimulate and extend 
private enterprise’s involvement in meet- 
ing the housing needs of America’s ill- 
housed families. This Committee recom- 
mended a program to bring private firms 
into the management of public housing. 

The life insurance companies of the 
country have pledged a special effort to 
work toward the alleviation of the prob- 
lems of the central cities. They have 
established a $1 billion pool for invest- 
ment in improved housing and in job- 
creating enterprises. When he announced 
this plan, Mr. Gilbert Fitzhugh, chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., emphasized the de- 
termination of the insurance companies 
to find ways to improve the quality of 
life in the cities. He said: 

Other elements in the private sector of 
the country are also seeking ways to work 
for a solution . . . through cooperative effort 
we may achieve gains of real significance 
for the people of our cities and for all 
Americans. 


General Electric is exploring research 
and engineering developments in the 
building process. Mr. Gerald L. Phillippe, 
board chairman of General Electric— 
only one of many companies with plans 
for creating entire new cities—reports 
that General Electric is concentrating 
on studies of the building process aimed 
at both better performance and lower 
costs; and, using a systems planning ap- 
proach to develop new prototype com- 
munities which have a balance of com- 
merce, industry, and housing and which 
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are large enough to support a full com- 
plement of municipal services. 

The Allegheny Housing Rehabilitation 
Corp. organized by ACTION-Housing, 
Inc., has undertaken a broad-scale pro- 
gram to rehabilitate housing and neigh- 
borhoods in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area by 
using Federal, State, and local programs 
of assistance in housing and neighbor- 
hood facilities, and social and education- 
al services. The corporation, with AC- 
TION-Housing as consultant, plans to 
rehabilitate 500 dwelling units in the first 
phase of its program. Among the busi- 
ness firms involved are United States 
Steel, Westinghouse Electric, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Koppers Co., and many others of equal 
stature in the world of business and in- 
dustry, who are also turning their ener- 
gies to the task of housing rehabilitation. 

Business is involved in the two new 
planned communities of Reston, Va., and 
Columbia, Md. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. is con- 
ducting basic research in transportation 
systems: How people can be moved eco- 
nomically and efficiently within urban 
areas. The problem of traffic congestion 
in and around cities can be resolved by 
a balanced transportation system that 
combines high-speed transit, outlying 
parking, feeder buses, and automobiles— 
each used to complement the others. In 
addition to Westinghouse, other corpo- 
rations are working to find the best solu- 
tions to the urban transportation 
problem. 

We in Congress can take a fair share 
of the credit for this new business com- 
mitment to join with public resources 
to achieve what neither can conceivably 
do alone. We have provided many of the 
tools that have enabled business to apply 
its talents, its technologies and its man- 
agerial and financial resources to solving 
the problems of our cities, 

But we cannot rest with this record. 
The task ahead is massive and it will re- 
quire new efforts, both public and pri- 
vate. Over the next decade this Nation 
will need a minimum of 20 million new 
housing units and another 2 million will 
require rehabilitation. At least 6 million 
federally assisted units must be built for 
low- and moderate-income families, 

Today, President Johnson has re- 
quested that we expand the opportunities 
for private industry’s involvement in 
meeting these needs. In the message on 
the cities he recommended that Congress 
charter “privately funded partnerships 
that will join private capital with busi- 
ness skills to help close the low-income 
gap.” 

Such corporations could provide dy- 
namic inputs for low-income housing 
that is now lacking—mobilization of pri- 
vate investments and the application of 
business skills. National in scope, they 
could assemble a top-flight staff with the 
expertise required to promote and devel- 
op a large volume of low-income housing. 
Also, these corporations can begin to 
apply new methods of construction, new 
technologies to this task. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend President 
Johnson for acknowledging the necessity 
of involving private enterprise in rebuild- 
ing our cities and for offering a reason- 
able plan to insure their participation. 
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It is worthy of our consideration and I 
urge my colleagues to join with me in 
supporting this proposal. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, over a million Americans of 
Lithuanian descent observed the 50th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Republic of Lithuania. For over two dec- 
ades after independence, in 1918, the 
Lithuanians made tremendous strides 
toward improving their nation; but, their 
freedom was short lived. Since 1940, 3 
million Lithuanians have lived under the 
oppressive rule of communism and while 
those people cannot celebrate their own 
day of independence it is for us to re- 
member and commemorate their cher- 
ished day of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor to share 
with my colleagues an editorial and a 
letter from the Schenectady Gazette 
which were published on this February 
16. These public statements demonstrate 
that we in America and free men every- 
where will never forget and never cease 
to work for the renewed independence of 
the gallant people of Lithuania. 

The editorial and letter follows: 

A REMINDER 

Lithuanians throughout the world today 
are observing the 50th anniversary of Lith- 
uania’s independence. But it does not de- 
note 50 years of freedom and progress. The 
people of Lithuania live in fear and oppres- 
sion, 

In the days of the czars the Lithuanians 
resisted the Russians but their revolts were 
mercilessly crushed. Then, in the shambles 
of World War I they gained their opportunity 
for freedom and declared their independence 
Feb. 16, 1918. For a while their nation be- 
gan to make strides but then came World 
War II, First the country was occupied by the 
Soviet army, then the then the 
„ 1945. In the first few 
years of Soviet occupation there was bitter 
guerrilla fighting against occupation troops, 
suppressed by massive im) ts and 
deportations to Siberia. Since then the Lith- 
uanians have lived under the heavy hand 
of the Soviets, denied the freedom of ex- 
pression and other rights that people in the 
free world cherish. 

On this day, Lithuanians in every part 
of the free world wish to remind the rest of 
us that freedom is priceless. What the Lithu- 
anians have endured down through the ages 
at the hands of first one foreign power and 
then another can be a lesson to anyone who 
has freedom but does not appreciate it. 

Everrsopy’s COLUMN: A Sap Dar FOR 

EDITOR, GAZETTE: Following the end of 
the Arab-Israeli war last June, many diplo- 
mats declared that, as a basis for a lasting 
peace in the Middle East, the rights of small 
nations to exist, and to live in peace with 
their neighbors, must be respected. 

President Johnson recently stated that 
we are fighting in Vietnam to safeguard and 
guarantee the freedom and independence of 
the people of South Vietnam. 

While world leaders seek justice for the 
people in those areas, there is one part of the 
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world where justice has been denied. I speak 
of the Baltic area, and one nation in particu- 
lar, Lithuania. Along with her sister Baltic 
States of Latvia and Estonia, Lithuania fell 
victim to Soviet expansion during World 
War II. 

This year, on Feb. 16, the people of Lithu- 
ania will be remembering an event that 
brought them joy, and the fulfillment of a 
goal that finally became a reality after more 
than a hundred years of struggle and sacri- 
fice. It was on that day in 1918, that the 
Lithuanian people declared their independ- 
ence from the Russian Empire, an empire 
that crumbled following the end of World 
War I. 

For a nation to celebrate 50 years of in- 
dependence and freedom would be a time of 
joy and gaiety, as it was in Finland, on their 
anniversary date, last Dec. 6; however, in 
Lithuania today, this anniversary date of 
Feb. 16 will be observed in silence and in fear 
for they are once again a part of a Russian 
Empire, through no choice of theirs. 

As we thumb through the pages of history, 
we realize that man has been struggling for 
freedom and justice ever since time began. 
Let us look at Europe, briefly, during the hec- 
tic days of 1918. President Wilson’s declara- 
tion that every nation must be given the 
right to self-determination, brought on a 
wave of nationalism that swept over the sub- 
jugated minorities of Europe. With the de- 
feat of the Central Powers, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia emerged as independent na- 
tions. With the collapse of Czarist Russia, the 
people of Poland, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Si- 
beria demanded independence or autonomy. 

In Russia, the internal upheaval produced 
a struggle for power, which was won by the 
Bolsheviks. Lenin, their new leader, was not 
about to become the master of a new Russia, 
one that would consist of only Russians. The 
newly formed Red Army was on the move 
against the lands that wanted independence 
from Russia. After crushing the republics of 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus, the Red Army 
turned westward. 

The struggle to maintain Lithuania’s newly 
won independence was about to begin. This 
struggle for freedom was nothing new to 
the Lithuanians. Between 1812 and 1863, 
there were three revolts against the Czar, 
and each one ended in failure, This time, 
however, things would be different. 

With the help and support obtained chiefly 
from the United States, Lithuania was able 
to raise an army, and by the end of 1919, 
this army succeeded in driving the Red Army 
out of Lithuania, The Reds were out to crush 
Poland, also, and had reached the gates of 
Warsaw before they were driven back by a 
fierce counter-attack. The Poles saved their 
nation, too, and peace finally came to East- 
ern Europe. 

On July 12, 1920, the Soviet Union signed 
a peace treaty with Lithuania, and recog- 
nized her independence and integrity. 

Peace, and freedom from Russia, finally 
came to the Lithuanian people. Or did it? 
With war breaking out in Europe in the fall 
of 1939, this peace and freedom was not to 
last much longer. On June 15, 1940, as the 
German armies marched on Paris, Russia 
struck. The Red Army, still licking its 
wounds from the unsuccessful attempt to 
crush Finland the previous winter, invaded 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and quickly 
overcame what little resistance these small 
nations were able to offer. 

And so the struggle for peace, justice, free- 
dom, or whatever words one chooses to us 
goes on in the world today, and will probably 
go on until the sands of time run out. 

To those of us in the United States, who 
take freedom so much for granted, we cas- 
ually accept it as a normal part of our every 
day lives. We give little thought on what 
freedom means to people in other parts of 
the world. Freedom is one of the most cher- 
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ished gifts that anyone can have. To obtain 
it, it does not come easy, for it involves much 
sacrifice and blood. Once obtained, the price 
to keep that freedom runs high, and to those 
who want it and keep it, it is worth every 
bit of that price. 

For once having freedom, and then losing 
it, the castrophe is unmeasurable. The peo- 
ple of Lithuania will attest to that. 

EDWARD W. BARANAUSKAS, 


Vietcong Strategy: Use Peace Talk Time 
To Launch Offensive 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the of- 
ficial Roman Catholic publication in 
Chicago—the New World—carried a 
most enlightening article in its recent 
edition which is based on captured docu- 
ments in South Vietnam and which 
clearly indicates that the Communists 
want to exploit any period of negotia- 
tions in Vietnam to their own advantage. 

The article, written by Patrick J. 
Burke, S.S.C., is datelined Saigon and 
should be of extreme interest to all of us 
who have been watching developments 
in Vietnam with great concern. 

I believe the New World has per- 
formed a notable public service by bring- 
ing this very revealing article to our 
attention. 

I am also inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the same issue of the New 
World written by J. M. Kelly. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider these two ar- 
ticles of profound importance in better 
understanding President Johnson’s firm 
determination that there must be some 
guarantee of early negotiations before 
we stop the bombing in North Vietnam. 

These two articles clearly explain why 
the President in his state of the Union 
message said that if we do start negotia- 
tions the first order of business must 
be a total cessation of hostilities in South 
Vietnam. 

These two articles clearly demonstrate 

the profound wisdom in President Johns. 
son’s determination to protect our Amer- 
ican boys during any period of prolonged 
cessation of the bombing in North Viet- 
nam. 
I believe that every publication in this 
country ought to reprint the New World 
editorial entitled “Cong Stategy: Fight 
During Negotiations,” with special em- 
phasis on the last paragraph of this 
penetrating editorial which calls our at- 
tention to the fact that two-thirds of all 
our Korean war casualties were inflicted 
while we were at the conference table 
with the North Korean Reds. 

Mr. Speaker, I am at a loss as to what 
methods to use to bring this very im- 
portant message to the attention of all 
the American people for, indeed, these 
two articles have put more precisely into 
proper perspective President Johnson’s 
determination to protect our American 
troops during any possible negotiations 
and bombing halt than anything I have 
seen or heard in the current dialogue on 
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ending the bombing as a way toward re- 
solving this conflict. 

The above-mentioned very timely and 
penetrating articles follow: 


REVEALED IN CAPTURED DocUMENT—VIETCONG 
STRATEGY; Use PEACE TALK Time To 
LAUNCH OFFENSIVE 

(By Patrick J. Burke, S. S. O.) 

Satcon.—Fight while negotiating—this is 
the stated policy of the National Liberation 
front (NLF) of South Vietnam. 

Passages from a captured document con- 
firm the policy, stated in previously captured 
secret Viet Cong documents, of fighting while 
negotiating. 

The confirmation is contained in an Eng- 
lish translation of a notebook of an uniden- 
tified Communist party cadre. The note- 
book is one of a number of documents cap- 
tured by the U.S. 199th Light Infantry bri- 
gade in July 1967, in military operations in 
Hau Nghia province, west of Saigon. 

Peace negotiations will only be started 
from a position of strength in the military 
field and will “serve mainly to provide us 
the groundwork from which to launch our 
general offensive.” A second reason for enter- 
ing into negotiations “is to expose the 
enemy’s political attack upon us and to show 
that our is the just cause and his the unjust. 

The conclusion drawn by the leaders of 
the Workers’ party (Communist party) of 
North Vietnam for their cadre and members 
is: “This means that the war will be settled 
only on the battlefield, not in the conference 
room.” The Communist party of North Viet- 
nam exercises complete control of the Viet 
Cong and its political arm, the National 
Liberation Front. 

These thoughts, listed under the heading 
“definition of strategy,” continue with: ‘To 
have negotiations we must fight more flerce- 
ly. Only in such a situation can we authorize 
negotiations to take place. 

“Thus, when hearing that negotiations 
are about to take place, we must attack the 
enemy more strongly all over the country. 
Negotiations will follow when we are really 
strong. We must take precautions against the 
illusion of peace at all costs.” 

The “we” of the statement are leaders of 
the Communist party in North Vietnam. The 
notes are a record of guidance lectures given 
in a 1967 reorganization course to party per- 
sonnel of Viet Cong Military Region IV which 
includes Saigon. 


CONG STRATEGY: FIGHT DURING NEGOTIATIONS 


There are those who feel sincerely that the 
U.S. should stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam with no reciprocal cessation of hostili- 
ties on the part of the communist forces, It 
is their feeling that the Viet Cong will think 
we're being pretty nice about it and will re- 
spond favorably. Captured secret documents 
of the Viet Cong reveal that their stated 
policy is to fight while negotiating. 

According to one of the captured com- 
munist documents, peace negotiations will 
be started only from a position of strength 
in the military field and will “serve mainly to 
provide us the groundwork from which to 
launch our general offensive.” A second rea- 
son for negotiating is presented: to expose 
the enemy’s political attack upon us and to 
show that ours is the just cause and his the 
unjust.” 

These thoughts are continued under the 
heading of definition of strategy: “To have 
negotiations we must fight more fiercely. 
Only in such a situation can we authorize 
negotiations to take place. Then, when we 
hear that negotiations are about to take 
place, we must attack the enemy all over 
the country.” 

These conditions are already being ful- 
filled. A great Red troop build-up has taken 
place at the De-militarized Zone. They are 
ready for this type of negotiation as soon as 
our nation weakens to their demands. 
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Meanwhile, we have their Red comrades 
in North Korea coming to their aid by their 
diversionary tactics in pirating an American 
vessel 25 miles off the North Korean coast 
in open water. Other North Koreans, guerril- 
las, have recently infiltrated the south and 
are perpetrating raids. Their admitted pur- 
pose is to kill the South Korean president. 

Does any of this point to any sincerity 
on the part of Hanoi and the Viet Cong or 
any of their friends? If we want to get our 
boys shot down in a hurry, tell them to 
lay down their arms, stop the bombing uni- 
laterally, and walk forward slowly with hands 
extended in friendship. Our enemies will not 
misfire. Remember, two-thirds of all our 
Korean war casualties were inflicted while 
we were at the conference table with the 
North Korean Reds. 

J. M. KELLY. 


Loss of Lung a Serious Disability 
HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us can deny that the loss of a hand, foot, 
or sight of an eye severely limits the 
productive capabilities of an individual. 
We currently have legislation in effect 
which awards statutory disability com- 
pensation to veterans who suffer such 
anatomical losses in service-connected 
circumstances. 

However, in recent months I have be- 
come increasingly aware that the loss, or 
loss of use, of a lung can be a serious 
disability. I have received a great amount 
of mail on this matter from my constit- 
uents. 

In checking with medical authorities, 
I find that they are of the opinion that 
such loss of use of a lung is very serious 
indeed, and bears out the contention of 
my constituents that hard labor would 
be out of the question, and any activity 
involving physical effort is automati- 
cally eliminated. This, of course, has a 
direct impact on the earning power of 
the veteran, who, in many cases, earned 
his living through manual labor. 

The following report, from the Library 
of Congress, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, was prepared by a leading lung 
specialist: 

A person with one lung is definitely dis- 
advantaged. The degree of incapacitation and 
general limits for employment of such an 
individual are dependent on his age and 
overall physical condition, Under normal 
conditions a man with one lung should be 
able to work at a sedentary occupation with 
little difficulty. However, a job which re- 
quires physical exertion would be beyond 
the capabilities of the individual. 

If the patient is a young man at the time 
of the removal of the lung he can expect 10 
to 20 years of freedom from complications, 
After this time he is generally more predis- 

to lung disease. Of course, the older 
the individual is at the time of lung removal, 
the greater the risk is for complications to 
arise during any subsequent period. 


In an effort to make our veterans’ ben- 
efits laws more equitable in this respect, 
I have today introduced a bill which 
would allow the same statutory disability 
compensation for loss, or loss of use, of 
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a lung as for the loss of a hand, foot, or 
sight of one eye. 5 
I feel that this legislation is urgently 
needed, and I am hopeful my bill will 
receive prompt and favorable action. 


Trustbusters Passe in Modern-Day World 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
international consulting economist of 
the Chicago Tribune, Eliot Janeway, 
presented a very thoughtful review of 
the relationship of domestic antitrust 
laws and international economics, in the 
February 27 edition of that newspaper. 
His commmentary follows: 


POINT OF VIEW—JANEWAY: TRUSTBUSTERS 
PASSE IN MODERN Day WORLD 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, February 26.—Once upon a 
time, the American economy was insulated 
from the rest of the world, and American 
industry was small and had all it could do to 
supply the needs of America’s home market, 
In that long-since-outgrown era, conserva- 
tives agitated for protective tariffs to foster 
domestic industrial expansion; while liberals 
argued that free trade, by opening the do- 
mestic market to import competition, would 
protect the consumer from price gouging by 
industry. 

On balance, the advocates of industrial 
expansion had the better of the argument. 
The country grew and industry grew with it. 
But between the end of the Civil war and 
America’s entry into World War I, the pat- 
tern of growth was violent and erratic. As a 
consequence, free traders—invariably Dem- 
ocratic party spokesmen—were effectively 
righteous despite the irresistible march of 
prosperity; while protectionists—just as pre- 
dictably Republican spokesmen—were un- 
derstandably defensive because of the stub- 
born prevalence of exploitation. 


OFFSET ECONOMIC PROCESS 


Between the era of industrialization that 
followed the end of the Civil war and the 
era of industrial combination that preceded 
America’s entry into World War I, the politi- 
cal process provided an offset to the working 
of the economic process. As thé’ Republicans 
and their protectionist credo got the better 
of the economic argument, the very fact of 
their success put the Democrats in position 
to exact a concession for what today is called 
“consumerism.” 

The Republicans cheerfully offered it. Our 
first anti-trust law was put on the statute 
books by the party of business. It was passed 
when Benjamin Harrison was President. It 
remains the basic economic law of the land 
today, nearly 78 years later. But the present 
team of trustbusters in Washington is 
stretching both the spirit and the letter of 
the antitrust laws to hit a target entirely 
different from the one at which the men who 
wrote them in the first place were aiming. 


TAYLOR ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


In an interview with this column Feb. 22, 
Hobart Taylor, Jr., the respected director of 
the Export-Import bank just retired, gave 
the following answer to the twin questions 
of whether our present anti-trust laws are 
relevant to present economic realities and 
whether our anti-trust laws, as adminis- 
tered, tend to disqualify us from competing 
effectively with other industrial countries. 

The Congresses which drafted the present 
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laws, Taylor said, were primarily concerned 
about domestic combinations of suppliers to 
fix domestic prices, particularly at retail... 
the major thrust for change [thanks to the 
application of these primarily domestic stat- 
utes to the international area] has been to 
make our antitrust laws more restrictive, 
whereas the tendency abroad has been 
to serve the national interest externally, 
rather than to insure a free market at home.” 


HAS LIBERAL CREDENTIALS 


Mr, Taylor approaches the problem with 
impeccable liberal credentials, having served 
on President Johnson’s personal staff before 
his appointment to the Export-Import bank. 
His experience on the board of the bank— 
whose primary mission it is to finance Amer- 
ican industrial exports—has made him 
thoroughly familiar with what the compe- 
tition is doing in the industrial countries 
formerly allied with and dependent upon us. 

In & special report to the Wall Street 
Journal from London, Frank Linge provides 
irrefutable detailed confirmation for this 
Judgment of Mr, Taylor. “Government offi- 
cials in most European nations,” Linge con- 
cluded, “are busily proclaiming that corpo- 
rate consolidation is nothing less than the 
business executive's patriotic duty.“ 


LOWER TRUST BOOM 


Against this background, the empire- 
builders in the justice department now have 
lowered the boom against the Gillette com- 
pany for committing to buy a controlling in- 
terest in Germany's famed Braun electric 
shaver and appliance combine, notwith- 
standing the fact that Gillette itself is not in 
the electric shaver business. The justice de- 
partment apparently is hanging its hat on 
the peg that, if Gillette takes Braun, Braun 
will be eliminated as a potential competitor 
in the American shaving market, 

But razor peddling in America already 18 
a cutthroat business [no pun intended). 
More important than the merits of the shave 
the anti-trust hatchet-gang is giving Gil- 
lette in this particular case is the game of 
overkill that the trustbusters have set out 
to play in the international arena. Just when 
the dollar earning power of American busi- 
ness needs to be reinforced internationally, 
the justice department is sending us down 
the road to dollar disarmament—without the 
advice or consent of Congress. 


Model Cities Program 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that the Congress moves ahead 
with legislation in support of the Presi- 
dent’s special message proposing pro- 
grams to deal with major urban problems 
of poverty and slum blight. 

This includes the full amount of $2.18 
million which the Congress has already 
authorized, which can be used to meet 
the massive national need of building 26 
million new homes and apartments over 
the next 10 years, six million of which 
will replace present substandard housing. 

Special grants amounting to $2.5 bil- 
lion are needed over the next 3 years for 
the model cities program for reclaiming 
blighted neighborhoods. This is in addi- 
tion to the $750 million already appro- 
priated for fiscal 1969 and the $1.4 bil- 
lion the President recommended today 
for fiscal 1970. 
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There is a great need for moderniza- 
tion and expansion of urban mass trans- 
portation systems and a new method of 
financing private developers of new com- 
munities of tomorrow, on the outskirts 
of present cities. 

The need is present, the call is clear, 
the 20 million Americans who still live 
in the shadows of poverty and substand- 
ard housing are appealing to their court 
of last resort, the Congress of the United 
States. Gentlemen, it is urgent that we 
act in their behalf. 


Need for a Joint Select Committee To 


Study Proposals To Provide Evalu- 
ations of Government Programs 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last session of Congress, I and some of 
my colleagues sponsored a bill to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Public 
Management. Section 1 of H.R. 20 stated: 

In order to study and recommend the man- 
ner in which modern systems analysis and 
management techniques may be utilized to 
resolve national and community problems 
in the non-defense sector there is hereby 
established a National Commission on Pub- 
lic Management. 


The duties of this Commission are set 
forth in section 8 which requires the 
Commission to, first, develop informa- 
tion on the methodology of systems 
analysis; second, analyze the possible ap- 
plication of systems analysis to public 
programs; third, determine the national 
and community problems to which the 
application of such techniques offers the 
greatest promise of solution; fourth, 
assess the proper relationship between 
governmental and private investment to 
obtain the most effective application of 
the techniques involved; fifth, make rec- 
ommendations regarding the use of man- 
agement techniques in the formulation of 
legislation; sixth, conduct studies into 
specific problem areas and make recom- 
mendations; seventh, expand public 
knowledge of management technologies; 
and eighth, analyze methods to encour- 
age the application of modern manage- 
ment technology to public problems 
through the use of ‘various contracting 
procedures, grants, loans, cost allow- 
ances, and tax incentives. 

The Commission would consist of 13 
members. Nine would be appointed by 
the President, two would be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House and two by 
the President of the Senate. 

The Commission would cease to exist 
32 months after its first meeting. 

We introduced this legislation because 
of the increasing evidence that the old 
approaches of government are no longer 
working. The technological revolution 
and the increase in man’s knowledge 
have brought the Government phenom- 
enal new problems covering a very broad 
spectrum. But at this time, this techno- 
logical revolution has provided us with 
the capacity to solve these problems. The 
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real challenge is to us in the Congress— 
can our political creativity keep pace 
with the march of science and in this 
fashion keep pace with the mounting 
complexity of our urban, 20th-century 
society? Can the Congress effectively 
make use of the new technology to solve 
the problems largely created by that new 
technology? 

I believe we can meet this challenge. 
The legislation I am cosponsoring is one 
step toward meeting this challenge. Oth- 
er Congressmen, also concerned about 
our growing inability to keep pace with 
today’s problems, have introduced legis- 
lation with a similar objective, but dif- 
ferent means. I am happy to support this 
joint resolution as a good first step to- 
ward eventual resolution of what pro- 
gram should be instituted to insure that 
the Government keeps up with the 
mounting problems. This Joint Select 
Committee does not preclude any of the 
individual proposals to deal with our di- 
lemma, but will in the long run, I feel, 
save us time in implementing a wise so- 
lution to the problem by studying the 
many alternative solutions and making 
recommendations about the best ap- 
proach. 


Postal Employee Protection 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that crime has increased alarm- 
ingly recently. One aspect of this general 
increase is a sharp explosion of violent 
incidents involving mail carriers, clerks, 
and other postal employees. The number 
of incidents is now over 200 per year and 
rising. 

The bill I introduce today will provide 
these reliable and important employees 
with both the statutory and administra- 
tive protection they deserve. Other Fed- 
eral employees are protected by laws 
making it a Federal offense to assault, 
intimidate, interfere with, or kill them 
while engaged in carrying out their of- 
ficial duties. It is time to extend this 
same protection to those postal employ- 
ees, who, because of the very nature of 
their work, are exposed all day, every day 
to hazards of life and limb. This bill pro- 
vides such statutory protection. 

The bill also provides greater admin- 
istrative power to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to discipline any official or postal 
worker who assaults a fellow employee. 
This administrative protection is in ad- 
dition to the statutory provisions of the 
bill. It provides a method, other than 
being charged and tried for a Federal of- 
fense, of disciplining postal workers in- 
volved in violent conduct toward fellow 
workers. 

The assault, robbery, and threatening 
of postal employees has reached the 
point where these violent incidents often 
do not reach the newspapers. It is now 
commonplace for the mailman to get 
mugged and have his mail stolen. 

The time is now to make unmistakably 
clear to those criminals who violate the 
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mails and threaten and injure its pro- 
tectors that they will be dealt with 
severely in Federal court. 


President Acts To Increase Travel to 
United States 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s Advisory Commission on Trav- 
el has recommended a number of imagi- 
native steps to help cut America’s travel 
gap—by increasing foreign travel to the 
United States. 

The Commission has proposed steps to 
reduce travel costs to America—costs 
which discourage many from visiting our 
vast country. Transportation fares and 
accommodation rates of major hotel and 
motel chains will be drastically reduced 
for foreign travelers. In addition, simpli- 
fication of visa and customs regulations 
and the creation of additional foreign 
tourist services will make America a more 
appealing place to visit. 

The steps outlined to the President will 
help reduce our travel deficit by one-half 
billion dollars this year alone—with a 
growing impact in years to come. 

As the President noted, however, in- 
creased travel to America will do more 
than ease our serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. It will increase inter- 
national understanding. It will give for- 
eigners a balanced view of our country— 
and our people. And it will give Ameri- 
cans—in the President’s words—the 
chance to open their hearts and their 
homes to travelers from foreign lands. 

The Advisory Commission on Travel— 
responding to the President’s New Year’s 
plea to step up its schedule in view of our 
payments deficit—has submitted their 
excellent report one-half year ahead of 
time. They have done a difficult job rap- 
idly and thoroughly—and deserve the 
thanks of all our citizens. 

It is gratifying to note that a record 
1,485,499 business and pleasure visitors 
from overseas came to the United States 
last year and I am confident that this 
number will greatly increase if the rec- 
ommendations of the Industry-Govern- 
ment Advisory Commission on Travel are 
implemented promptly. 

It is my sincere hope that increased 
travel to the United States, the closing of 
some tax loopholes and the use of Ameri- 
can ships by industry and private citizens 
will make it unnecessary to enact legis- 
lation to impose a tax on Americans 
traveling abroad. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the President’s remarks upon receipt of 
the Commission’s report in the RECORD: 

PRESIDENT Acts To INCREASE TRAVEL TO 

UNITED STATES 

The President today received the report of 
the Industry-Government Advisory Commis- 
sion on Travel. 

The Commission was appointed by the 
President on November 16, 1967, to make 
Specific recommendations on means of in- 
creasing foreign travel to the United States. 
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Robert M. McKinney, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Switzerland, acted as Chairman. 

The original target date for the report 
was mid-summer of 1968. In his message to 
the Nation on January 1, however, the Pres- 
ident asked the Commission to step up its 
schedule in view of the urgency of the Na- 
tion’s balance of payments problem. He asked 
the group to submit immediate recommen- 
dations within 45 days, and to make long- 
term proposals within 90 days. The two are 
combined in the present report—completed 
ahead of schedule. 

The Commission concentrated its first ef- 
forts on reducing the cost of travel to the 
United States. For example, subject in cer- 
tain cases to approval by the appropriate 
regulatory agency, the following cost reduc- 
tions for travel in the United States will be 
offered foreign tourists: 

—650 percent reduction in regular domestic 
airline fares, effective April 28, making these 
fares the lowest available anywhere in the 
world. 

—25 percent discounts in railroad fares. 

—10 percent discounts on charter coach 
rates on trips involving 400 miles per day, 
effective May. 

—10 percent discounts in rates by the 
three largest United States car rental com- 
panies, effective immediately. 

p to 40 percent reductions in regular 
rates in seven major hotel-motel chains, ef- 
fective immediately. 

In addition, the following reductions in 
international travel fares to the United 
States have been proposed and are under 
consideration in international regulatory 
bodies: 

—25 percent discounts on round trip fares 
to the United States on tickets purchased in 
Europe. 

—Reduced steamship fares to the United 
States. 

The Commission also recommended a sub- 
stantial increase in the budget of the U.S. 
Travel Service of the Department of Com- 
merce, the simplification of visa and cus- 
toms regulations, and the creation of a Na- 
tional Tourist Office to coordinate the pro- 
motion of foreign travel to the U.S. 

The President commended the Commis- 
sion for “doing a difficult job fast and 
thoroughly.” 

“The steps recommended”, he said, “will 
help achieve our goal of reducing our travel 
deficit by $500 million this year. They will 
have a growing impact in future years.” 

“But promoting travel to the United States 
will do more than ease our balance of pay- 
ments problem. It will encourage interna- 
tional understanding. It will give Americans 
the chance to open their hearts and their 
homes to travelers from foreign lands.” 

The President said these recommendations 
“will receive prompt attention. The actions 
and recommendations to increase travel to 
the United States are an essential part of 
our to reduce the Nation’s travel 
deficit.” 


The National School Lunch Act 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant pieces of legislation to 
be passed by the Congress in recent 
years was the National School Lunch 
Act, a measure designed to feed hungry 
children in our schools so that they 
could forget the gnawing pain in their 
bellies and turn their attention toward 
learning how to read and write. At pres- 
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ent this program feeds 18 million chil- 
dren who attend 71,000 participating 
schools. 

But the School Lunch Act, as it is 
presently drawn, does not do the whole 
job. For example, it does not feed those 
hungry children who attend day-care 
centers, or settlement houses, or sum- 
mer camps, or recreation centers. And so 
children participating in these programs 
generally go hungry—unless frugal ad- 
ministrators are able to scrape together 
funds out of scarce resources and hard- 
pressed budgets to buy food. 

Mr. Speaker, I and several of my col- 
leagues have introduced legislation to 
amend the National School Lunch Act 
so that inexpensive food supplies will be 
made available to deprived children from 
poor economic areas who do not, for one 
reason or another, attend schools, but 
instead attend day-care centers, settle- 
ment houses, summer camps, and recrea- 
tion centers. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to join 
in support of this vital legislation, so that 
we can take further steps to make sure 
that in this land of plenty there are no 
children who are going hungry. 

Hearings on this bill are now being 
held by the House Education and Labor 
Committee, and I urge all of my col- 
leagues to submit statements of support 
for this important bill. 


The “Pueblo” 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr, Speaker, following 
are two of the letters we have received 
in response to our daily reminder in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of the Pueblo’s 
captivity : 


NORTHERN RADIO & TELEVISION CORP., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Congressman WILLIAM J. SCHERLE, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am happy to see that you are 
following up on the Pueblo affair. 

And while you're at it, go after the damned 
fool admiral that left that ship out there 
without a destroyer nearby. 

We must get the men back from the Pueblo, 
quickly. 


BYRON DrapMan. 


San PEDRO, CALIF., 
February 23, 1968. 

The Honorable Mr. SCHERLE, 

Republican Representative for the State of 
Iowa, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Today's Wall Street Journal says, 
“Republican Rep. Scherle of Iowa promises 
to address the House daily on North Korea's 
seizure of the Pueblo until the U.S. does 
something more about it.” 

I have been a Navy wife for 13 years, and 
if my husband were in their spot right now, 
I'd feel somewhat better to know that a voice 
keeps speaking for them. 

Thank you very much for your efforts in 
behalf of the crewmen and their families. 

Sincerely, 
Mary BINKLEY. 
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Search for Scapegoats in Wake of Red 
Drive 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I returned from Vietnam. While 
there I saw firsthand the tremendously 
complex and difficult situation that the 
United States finds itself in today. Presi- 
dent Johnson, I know, more than any- 
thing, wants to find an honorable, peace- 
ful solution to the war. However, his 
efforts on all fronts have been met with 
intransigence and rejection by the North 
Vietnamese. I know that he will con- 
tinue to search for peace and keep the 
door for negotiation open, while at the 
same time maintaining a secure military 
position. 

Those who oppose our presence in 
Vietnam are using various arguments to 
persuade the United States to “cut and 
run.” One of the most persistent com- 
ments heard is that the South Vietnam- 
ese either do not want to fight or will not 
fight and are not carrying a burden in 
this war. I do not believe that the statis- 
tics on wounded and dead South Viet- 
namese soldiers bear this out. 

In this connection I place in the REC- 
orp at this point an excellent article 
by Carl T. Rowan, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, February 
16, 1968: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 16, 1968] 


SEARCH FOR SCAPEGOATS IN WAKE OF RED 
Drive 


(By Carl T. Rowan) 


A lot of scapegoating has featured the 

mortems of the recent Viet Cong offen- 

sive in the population centers of South Viet- 
nam. 

But ngne has been less informed, or in 
some cases more irresponsible, than efforts 
to belittle the contributions to the war effort 
of the South Vietnamese. 

Even U.S. officials got into the act when 
they complained that the Saigon government 
was really the culprit responsible for VC 
penetration of the American Embassy com- 
pound. 

“Security of an embassy is the responsi- 
bility of the host government,” said one top 
American. You would have thought he was 
discussing protocol at a social bash in Old 
Vienna. When we have 500,000 soldiers in 
a war zone and leave protection of our em- 
bassy to some technical protocol arrange- 
ment, the real culprit is the U.S. official in 
charge. 

But the scapegoating goes on—and per- 
haps the most effective argument against 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam is that “the 
South Vietnamese won't fight for their own 
freedom, so why should we?” 

Believing this, many Americans find it 
especially galling that South Vietnamese 
President Nguyen Van Thieu is asking for 
more US. troops. 

Granting many shortcomings on the part 
of Saigon, it is just not fair to generalize 
that “American boys are doing all the fight- 
ing for a bunch of crooks.” 

During the heavy enemy offensive that 
began during the Tet holidays, the U.S. lost 
1,102 dead and 5,144 wounded (serious and 
minor). The South Vietnamese lost 2,105 
dead, 7,848 seriously wounded and over 7,000 
slightly wounded. Since Jan. 1, 1961, the 
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U.S. has lost 17,296 dead compared with 64,- 
875 dead South Vietnamese. 

Considering the differences in population, 
South Vietnam lost 30 times as much of its 
young manhood as did the U.S. during the 
recent offensive. It has suffered deaths at 
a ratio 50 times that of the U.S, since major 
US. involvement began in 1961. 

“But it’s their country. Why shouldn’t 
they?” the war critic asks. 

That question evades the fact that the war 
long ago ceased to be a struggle to decide the 
future of South Vietnam. It is really a war 
over the future of Southeast Asia and the 
United States role in it. 

So it is sophistry to put the onus for every 
setback on Saigon, But Americans do it in 
part because our government has too often 
let “security” get in the way of making avail- 
able to the public adequate information 
about the war. 

An example is a recent telegram about the 
performance of South Vietnamese military 
leaders who foiled a Viet Cong plan to kid- 
nap them and make defection of their unite 
the “ransom.” 

A Viet Cong group went to the home of 
the Kien Hoa province chief at 2:30 a.m. The 
day the great enemy assault began they ex- 
pected to find the chief whooping it up in 
holiday revelry and kidnap him. But unlike 
the American military brass at Pearl Harbor, 
Province Chief Du was at his headquarters 
in Bien Tre City. 

The disappointed Viet Cong group mur- 
dered Du's entire family. But even after 
learning of this, he carried on his duties. A 
report to Washington said that he dis- 
played real leadership and organizational 
ability in the face of ruthless VC terrorism 
in Bien Tre in which thousands of homes 
were destroyed.” 

Then there was General Tri, commander 
of the 9th ARVN Division, who was at this 
operations center at Sa Dec at 2 a.m. on 
Jan. 31 when the Viet Cong entered his home. 
But even Tri's family was not at home. 
Learning of the VC raid, Tri sent a platoon 
to destroy the insurgents: This platoon cap- 
tured one prisoner who said the group’s mis- 
sion was to capture the general and his 
family and force him to call his chief of staff 
and deputy who would also be kidnapped. 
With these hostages, the Viet Cong was to 
give the general the choice of turning over 
his division or seeing all the hostages exe- 
cuted. 

General Than, commander of the 7th 
ARVN Division, was also a kidnap target for 
the same purposes as General Tri. But the 
Viet Cong were foiled here, too, for Than 
turned out to be at his headquarters instead 
of home celebrating. 

Not exactly a picture of corrupt indiffer- 
ence, is it? 


Estonian Independence 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 21, 1968 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago 
iast Saturday, the people of Estonia 
threw off the chains that bound them 
under czarist Russian domination and 
laid claim to their birthright as men— 
liberty and independence. 

Following the consolidation of power 
by the Communists in Soviet Russia, the 
Kremlin attempted to recapture Estonia, 
but was repulsed by a united and cour- 
ageous people. Stalin, in 1940, with the 
help and cooperation of Hitler Germany, 
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finally succeeded in conquering Estonia 
in one of the most infamous deals in 
history. 

Today, nearly three decades after their 
betrayal, the Estonian people’s desire for 
freedom remains firm. Despite harsh 
treatment at the hands of the Soviets, 
the destruction of religious freedom and 
rights that free men everywhere prize, 
and the exploitation of Estonia’s wealth, 
the Soviets have not—and cannot— 
crush out that courageous nation’s de- 
sire for liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, we who are free can 
never forget those living oppressed, and 
I share the Estonian people’s hope that 
they will soon again enjoy the blessings 
of independence and freedom. 


Dayton, Ohio, Presented Trigg Trophy 
HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
cipal city in my district, Dayton, Ohio, 
last week won the Nation’s Cleanest City 
Award in ceremonies attended by Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Dayton is immensely proud of this 
honor, Mr. Speaker, and I, too, am proud 
to represent her in this House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The accomplishment came with delib- 
erate hard work on the part of many 
citizens of the community. The effort in- 
cluded the city government, civic groups, 
neighborhood associations, and the resi- 
dents. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect of 
this victory is the reaction it had in 
Dayton. From what I can gather, the 
city is far from content to rest on its 
laurels and is intent on winning the 
award again next year. 

Editorials in the two daily newspapers 
reflected this feeling, Mr. Speaker, and I 
would like to include them at this point 
in the Recor for the edification of my 
colleagues: 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
THe Crry CLEAN 

We naturally share the elation of all di- 
rectly involved in efforts which led to Day- 
ton’s being named the city that tried the 
hardest of all to keep itself clean and beauti- 
ful. 

This is not the same thing as saying Day- 
ton is the cleanest, most attractive city in 
the United States. 

It is saying, however, that the neighbor- 
hood block clubs and area councils, the city 
administration and, especially, the City 
Beautiful council under Robert Bush made 
the very best effort found in any major city 
to keep their city fresh and inviting. In this 
regard we believe Mr. Bush himself has made 
a real and substantial contribution through 
his tremendous investment of time, energy 
and thought. 

As made plain in the W: n cere- 
monies at which the Trigg trophy was award- 
ed to our city, Dayton’s civic and political 
leadership considers the award an incentive 
to press even harder. This is surely a healthy 
attitude. It reflects the kind of determina- 
tion which not only insured a first-place 
award but, win or lose, means no let-down in 
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efforts to keep Dayton a clean, decent and 
altogether beautiful place in which to live. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, Feb. 
20, 1968] 


Proup DAYTON Tors NATION IN BEAUTIFICA- 
TION 


Dayton officials and citizenry who pitched 
in last year to paint-up, fix-up and clean-up 
the community probably never heard of the 
Trigg trophy. But today it’s one of the 
prettiest things in this prettier city. 

Dayton was proud enough to be among 
30 communities selected by national judges 
for outstanding civic improvement work. But 
the button-popper came when Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson presented Dayton the Trigg trophy, 
the national award of excellence. 

Hard work last year has paid off in a 
cleaner community and national recognition. 
The community has earned a right to get 
ecstatic over esthetics, to pass congratula- 
tions all down the line, 

Consider work done in 1967. A block of 
homes painted on Mound St. Special trash 
collections. A UD fraternity going after 
abandoned cars. Junior Beautification coun- 
cil for work. Camp Fire girls 
adopting parks. Dayton Boys club shining 
everything in sight. People volunteering time 
and material, as the Painting and Decorating 
institute did. Dayton commissioners and City 
Beautiful members pushing and promot- 
ing. Trees planted here. Flower boxes in- 
stalled there. 

Dayton has found that a little paint, water 
and repairs can go a long way down beautifi- 
cation’s road. People are becoming more 
aware of the need for handsome buildings 
and landscaping. City Beautiful has turned 
from soothing slogan to genuine goal. 

Wouldn't that Trigg trophy be nice to 
keep? 


Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
3 1968 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Select Subcommittee on Labor, of which 
I am chairman, has been holding, and 
is continuing to hold extensive hearings 
on H.R. 14816, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1968. This administra- 
tion proposal seeks to establish a safe and 
healthful working environment for every 
American working man or woman em- 
ployed by a business engaged in com- 
merce. In my opinion, the legislation is 
urgent and seriously needed; 14,500 
Americans annually die of industrial ac- 
cidents, and others die of diseases which 
stem from the working environment. 

The Executive Committee of the AFL- 
CIO, in its recent meeting, has issued 
a strong endorsement of this bill, and 
of the drive, in which labor, manage- 
ment, and the public alike have a deep 
interest, to prevent men and women from 
dying, or being disabled because of pre- 
ventable industrial accidents and disease. 

This is, Mr. Speaker, my last year of 
service in the House. I pray that I can 
look back in years to come, to the pas- 
sage of this vital legislation this year. 

Under unanimous consent I plece the 
statement of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at this point in the RECORD: 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT OF 
1968 
(Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, Bal Harbour, Fla., February 1968) 
Organized labor has for many years called 
attention to the urgent need for a strong, 
broad-based federal attack to control or 
eliminate any factor on the job damaging to 
workers’ health and safety. We have stressed 
both the problem and the far overdue need 
for action in policy statements adopted by 
both the 1965 and 1967 conventions of the 
AFL-CI 


The active concern and leadership of or- 
ganized labor has been a major factor in the 
formulation of President Johnson’s proposal 
set forth in his manpower message of Jan- 
uary 23, “to establish the nation’s first occu- 
pational health and safety program.” 

We strongly endorse the President’s goal 
of protecting “every one of America’s 75 mil- 
lion workers while they are on the job” by 
attacking the “source of evil which causes 
hazards and invites accidents.” 

America’s workers comprise 40% of the 
population. They pay 60% of the nation’s 
taxes. But 80% of these workers are em- 
ployed where there is little conventional 
safety and no occupational health protection 
whatsoever. 

The annual death and accident rate is a 
grisly reminder of national neglect. Each 
year 14,500 workers are killed at their jobs; 
2.2 million are injured; 250 million man-days 
of work, $1.5 billion in wages and more than 
$5 billion in production are lost. 

The administration’s proposed Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1968 has been 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Yar- 
borough (S. 2864) and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Rep. O'Hara (H.R. 14816). 
These are identical bills. 

This legislation is most welcome and 
should obtain the strongest support from 
all elements of organized labor. It will con- 
stitute, with a few strengthening amend- 
ments and with adequate appropriations for 
needed research, planning and manpower, 
the first historic breakthrough toward the 
long neglected goal of a safe, healthy work 
environment for every American holding a 
job. It agrees with the program proposals set 
forth by organized labor for the past three 
years. And it will hopefully end an almost 
unbroken era of inadequate federal and 
weak, archaic and poorly financed state laws 
and programs, 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1968 will cover 50 million workers in in- 
terstate commerce and provide for federal 
grants-in-aid to qualifying states for plan- 
ning, demonstration, improved administra- 
tion and enforcement to meet the Act’s ob- 
jectives. 

The Secretary of Labor is directed to con- 
form standards developed under this Act 
to those of other laws he administers and to 
coordinate programs of other agencies with 
those created by this legislation, 

Under the proposed Act, the Secretary of 
Labor will: 

1. Establish mandatory safety and health 
standards affecting interstate and intrastate 
commerce. 

2, Inspect and enforce for violations, as- 
sess civil penalties, including closing down 
of unsafe plants and cancellation of federal 
contracts, or seek criminal penalties. 

3. Encourage and assist states to develop 
effective uccupational health and safety pro- 
grams, including short-term manpower train- 
ing programs. 

The Secretary of HEW will: 

1. Expand research and investigations into 
occupational hazards. 

2. By grant or contract, conduct educa- 
tional programs to increase supply of man- 
power in the occupational health field. 

3. Establish management-labor educational 
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programs for prevention and control of oc- 
cupational hazards. 

4, Gather data on occupational diseases 
for research, standards setting and compli- 
ance programs, 

5. Assist states in establishing and/or im- 
proving occupational health and safety pro- 
grams. 


We urge the following amendments which 
we believe will strengthen this legislation 
and ensure a more effective pursuit of its 
broad aims: 

1. Establishing a statutory Center for Oc- 
cupational Health within the Department of 
HEW, standing equally with the Center for 
Air Pollution Control and absorbing the re- 
sponsibilities of other elements within the 
U.S. Public Health Department which deal 
with occupational hazards. Presently, the 
Division of Occupational Health, which never 
in history has had statutory existence, is 
merged with a number of other health re- 
lated agencies and physically located in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This unfortunate situation 
should be remedied immediately if the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of HEW set 
forth in this legislation are to be carried 
out effectively. 

2. Giving the Secretary of Labor the power 
to pull back any delegation of authority to 
any state to conduct an occupational health 
and safety program, if such state fails to 
live up to the conditions imposed by the 
Secretary. 


Science: Workhorse, Not Hobbyhorse 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Tennessee Alumnus in- 
cludes excerpts from an address de- 
livered at the recent dedication of the 
University of Tennessee Memorial Re- 
search Center at Knoxville by our 
esteemed colleague, Representative Jor 
L. Evins, of Tennessee, chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices and Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and also the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee. 

During the course of his remarks, 
Chairman Evins commented upon the 
increased importance of scientific re- 
search but explained that during this 
period of the Vietnam conflict, Congress 
must review research budget requests 
more closely. 

He reminded them also that the 
American people cannot afford to finance 
science as a hobbyhorse—science for the 
fun of it—for they envision practical 
science as a workhorse for the people. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert ex- 
cerpts of Representative Evins’ address 
in the Recor» as follows: 

SCIENCE: WORKHORSE, Not HOBBYHORSE 

The University of Tennessee is known as, 
and is indeed, one of the great centers of 
excellence in education. Here at this Research 
Center is being performed the basic research 
into the essential functions of life—into the 
essential composition of cells, into the causes 
of cancer and other diseases—and through 
this research is developed knowledge that is 
used in the care and treatment of patients 
here at the Hospital and Center. 

Here, too, we have the classic partnership 
between this Center and Hospital and all 
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levels of government: local, state, and fed- 
eral; between the University and its Medical 
School and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Institutes of Health, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the National Science 
Foundation, and private industry and in- 
dividuals who have contributed to the build- 
ing and success of this Center. 

One of our contemporary philosophers, 
Prof. Will Durant, a prolific and profound 
scholar, once said: 

“The health of nations is more significant 
than the wealth of nations.” 

I might add a sequel to his observation. 

The wealth of a nation makes possible the 
improved health of a nation. 

Ours is the greatest, the wealthiest, the 
strongest, the most productive nation in all 
history. It is certainly within our grasp and 
capability to advance the frontiers of medi- 
cal science to the full extent of our potential, 
which is virtually unlimited. 

The importance of the relationship be- 
tween the federal government and our uni- 
versities and colleges is brought home to me 
with great impact each year during our an- 
nual budget justification hearings on appro- 
priations for the various agencies of govern- 
ment. These agencies include the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Science 
Foundation, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

One of my responsibilities and honors in 
the Congress is to serve as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for In- 
dependent Agencies. This includes some 23 
agencies of government, including those I 
have listed, and Dr. Donald Hornig, the Presi- 
dent’s science adviser, and Dr. Edward Welsh, 
science adviser to the Vice President. 

In an overall way, Congress for the past 
several years has been appropriating in the 
neighborhood of $18 billion fer all phases 
of science and research and development. 
This is broken down into the work of various 
agencies. 

Our committee has heard testimony 
through the years concerning the great prog- 
ress in medical research being made br 
the AEC in cooperation with institutions 
such as The University of Tennessee. We 
know of the great strides made in the use 
of radioisotopes in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases. Certainly, we all support 
and appreciate the role of the Humane 
Atom—the Atom of Life—the Atom some- 
times called “the Good Guy Atom.” 

Those of you who are participating in this 
great adventure of atomic and biomedical 
research are sharing in the most potent 
force of our time—a force which has been 
called the most beneficial force of the 
twentieth century. 


TRADITIONAL FEDERAL ROLE IN RESEARCH 


Our nation, from its very founding, has 
accepted its responsibilities to promote and 
develop scientific study. In his first annual 
address to the Congress. President George 
Washington called on Congress to promote 
science and literature. 

Historically, the federal government’s role 
in science received its greatest thrust from 
the development of technology during World 
War II. The dramatic advancements in medi- 
cine, the spectacular application of science 
and engineering to the development of nu- 
clear energy, electronics, radar, aircraft and 
military communications—all of these 
achievements paved the way for the postwar 
emergence of research and development by 
the federal government in cooperation with 
our universities. 

The Congress has followed closely the de- 
velopment of this great alliance between 
government and the academic world, and 
has sought to encourage it, with ever-in- 
creasing appropriations for both basic and 
applied research. 
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Serving on the Appropriations Committee, 
and hearing as we do the annual requests of 
the AEC and the National Science Founda- 
tion, is an education in itself. During our 
hearings this year, we discussed matters 
such as: 

Research bearing on the history and nature 
of the universe. 

The latest evidence regarding the obser- 
vation of the cool stars. 

The quasars and radio galaxies. 

The discovery of the genetic code of life, 
which many scientists believe to be the in- 
tellectual feat of our time. 

The development of the fantastic laser 
beams. 


The development of the computer and 
its application to sciences, industry, and 
education. 

The several committees of Congress are 
constantly reviewing and surveying research 
costs and achievements. Congressman Dad- 
dario’s Committee on Science Research and 
Development recently cited progress and 
shortcomings in the federal programs of 
assistance to research. 


RESEARCH COSTS MOUNTING 


This report points up that research costs 
are mounting, and that appropriations are 
not unlimited. In the last eight years, for 
example, expenditures for biomedical re- 
search have more than tripled. 

In 1960, Congress appropriated just over 
$300 million for health research. In fiscal 
year 1968, this total will reach almost $1.5 
billion. 

Between 1960 and 1968, the total national 
expenditures, public and private, for bio- 
medical research increased by 150 per cent. 
Overall federal expenditures for all phases 
of research in the current fiscal year is ex- 
pected to be more than $17 billion. 

While the Congress has supported re- 
search over the years with generous ap- 
propriations, many feel that the time has 
arrived for the “Practical Application Ap- 
proach”—whether the benefits will justify 
the cost. 

President Johnson said recently, “I think 
the time has come to zero in on the tar- 
gets by trying to get our knowledge fully 
applied—to achieve practical results.” 

During this period of the Vietnam con- 
flict, faced as we are with an unbalanced 
budget. Congress is reviewing research budg- 
et requests more closely. 

However, we cannot—and must not— 
shortchange future generations and our na- 
tion by cutting back on research and de- 
velopment too sharply, especially in the field 
of medical research. 

Our committee, over the years, has made 
studies and surveys which have shown that 
a high degree of concentration of federal 
research funds has centered in our large uni- 
versities, principally Harvard, Yale, MIT— 
the Ivy League colleges. One recent study 
showed that these and similar institutions, 
which comprise 16 per cent of all universi- 
ties and colleges, received 96 per cent of the 
federal funds for research. This survey 
showed that 40 per cent of our universities 
and colleges received only one per cent of 
the federal funds. 

It is the feeling of the majority of the 
members of our committee that research 
should not be confined to these few colleges. 
We believe the base of support should be 
broadened, and we have plugged away at 
this theme during our hearings for the past 
several years. 

I note that The University of Tennessee 
Memorial Research Center has received a 
number of grants for research projects, in- 
dicating that the base is being broadened 
and our universities and colleges are being 
funded with research appropriations on an 
increasing scale. Some 21 federal grants cur- 
rently are being provided this Center. 

This broader base of research assistance 
is strengthening higher education and help- 
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ing remove weak spots in our educational 
system. 

Another of our concerns is that research 
facilities, built and supported with federal 
funds, should be made adaptable to change— 
flexible enough so that our research facili- 
ties can be used for more than one research 
project. These facilities, thus, should pro- 
vide an opportunity for research scientists 
to utilize their talents in varied fields to 
meet national goals and national objectives. 


TEACHERS MUST NOT BE DEPLETED BY RESEARCH 


The National Science Foundation has sug- 
gested eliminating the fellowship program 
for elementary and secondary level teachers. 
Our committee has opposed this proposal, 
which would deny refresher training and 
briefing for teachers in summer special 
training. 

In this era of change, our teachers must 
know what is happening. They must be able 
to relate the changes of today with the his- 
tory of yesterday and the anticipation of 
tomorrow. 

Our committee is also concerned over the 
loss of teachers to the research field. A report 
of the Special Subcommittee on Research 
said flatly that federal research and develop- 
ment programs have served to divert needed 
teaching manpower into research by over- 
emphasizing research. 

Our committee has insisted that this trend 
be modified and more emphasis placed on 
instruction as it relates to research. The 
blend of instruction and research here at 
this Center is a good mixture of teaching 
and research. 


GOALS AND PRIORITIES 


It is most important for scientists to face 
up to the necessity of fixing priorities and 
objectives in line with our national goals and 
objectives, in view ot limited resources avail- 
able at this time. The President's science 
advisers and Secretary Gardner of HEW, 
among others, recently have urged scientists 
and researchers to set realistic objectives. 

While it is important for our great research 
centers to have clearly defined goals and 
objectives, it is important for onr people to 
understand these objectives. 

One of our national goals today is that 
technology will solve or help to solve the 
problems it has created. Examples are air 
and water pollution, depletion of natural re- 
sources, impact of automation on employ- 
ment, and the problems created by our con- 
centrated Urban America and the problems 
of depleted small town and rural life. 


RESEARCH: WORKHORSE, NOT HOBBYHORSE 


Many in policy-making positions in our 
federal government feel that the American 
people cannot afford to finance science as a 
hobbyhorse—science for the fun of it. They 
envision practical science as a workhorse for 
the people—research that produces a better 
quality of life for our people—research like 
that conducted at this Center, which contrib- 
utes to the health and well-being of our 
people, 

Congress wants scientific research that gets 
results. 

In biomedical research, we want the pay- 
off in terms of healthier lives for our people. 

We must make sure that no life-giving dis- 
covery is locked up in the laboratory. 

It is important for scientists to tell their 
story. Many feel that researchers must learn 
to explain their work to non-scientists—the 
American taxpayers who pay the bill. 

This relationship with the people must be 
strengthened so that they will understand 
what science is accomplishing and what 
science is attempting to accomplish. 

in the first half of the twentieth 
century depended greatly upon development 
of our natural resources. Progress in the last 
half of this century may well depend upon 
the quality and development of our intel- 
lectual resources. We must marshal our 
brainpower and resources to combat disease, 
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ignorance, poverty, crime—the problems of 
our people. 

And so I am pleased to join with you in 
dedicating this great University of Tennessee 
Memorial Research Center—to better health 
and to longer life for our people. 

May the research of the dedicated scientists 
who work here open the door to the solution 
of ageless diseases that torment mankind. 

May your scientific discoveries open up new 
frontiers of progress for the betterment of all 
mankind; and may your work promote, pre- 
serve, and perpetuate our cherished American 
way of life. 


American Baptists Troubled About War’s 
Suffering 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Baptist Conven- 
tion this past year issued a resolution on 
peacemaking and peacekeeping, which 
deals with their concern about Vietnam. 
The suffering in the war has become for 
these churchmen a grave moral issue. 
Their concern is giving rise to many di- 
lemmas facing Christians who want sin- 
cerely to follow the path that is con- 
sistent with their religious teaching. The 
love of God compels them to seek peace 
and pursue those things that make for 
peace, but their government is engaged 
in an unpeaceful war that is causing great 
suffering. 

They declare that it is impossible to 
remain silent in this “crisis of conscience 
which confronts every Christian.” They 
are calling all their members to study 
the facts and to bring their Christian 
witness to bear on the moral issues in- 
volved. 

I place in the Recorp part II of this 
resolution, which is the section dealing 
with Vietnam: 

PEACEKEEPING AND PEACEMAKING—Parr II 

An immediate problem in peacekeeping 
and g exists in Southeast Asia 
where conflict has continued for the past 25 
years. The French rule in Indo-China chal- 
lenged by the Japanese was defeated by the 
Vietnamese under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh in 1954. The conference of great powers 
meeting in Geneva granted independence to 
Vietnam and temporarily divided the country 
into the North and the South. A situation 
has been created by recent developments in- 
volving the United States and some Asian 
countries which is considered to be a threat 
to world peace. 

The love of God compels us to seek peace 
and pursue those things that make for peace. 
It concerns us as Christians that the situa- 
tion in which we are involved in Vietnam 
brings suffering and many human problems 
to all involved such as: the suffering of 
South Vietnamese whose homes and families 
suffer from invasion from the north; the suf- 
fering of those who wish to revolt against 
foreign leadership and to establish their own 
national identity; the suffering of people of 
North Vietnam whose homes come under 
destructive forces from bombing and con- 


flict; the suffering of families who members 
are called to military service and who are 
experiencing broken relationships because of 
conflict; the suffering of those who are ac- 
tual participants in the arenas of combat; 
the suffering of those who, because of their 
moral beliefs, are convinced that neither 
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they, nor their country should be involved in 
this war; and the suffering of those who feel 
that all war is wrong. While it is ecsy to say 
we seek peace, we need to define the kind of 
peace we seek. We seek the kind of peace 
that is not only the absence of open conflict 
between or among the big powers of the 
world but a recognition of the legitimate and 
natural desires of all men to be free of domi- 
nation by others, whether foreign or domes- 
tic. We seek conditions for the Vietnamese 
that will make it possible to be free not only 
politically but economically so that each per- 
son may live in dignity according to the po- 
litical pattern chosen by the majority, 
equipped to help build an independent na- 
tion and to live in peace within the family 
of nations. All men, regardless of nationality, 
politics or ideology are equal objects of God's 
judgment and loving kindness in Jesus 
Christ and this must be recognized in our 
efforts to seek a just solution. Christians face 
many dilemmas in seeking such a peace 
which include: 

1. Whether the use of military means to 
seek political objectives is justified; 

2. Whether the attainment of legitimate 
goals through destruction and human suf- 
fering is defensible; and 

3. Whether the assumption of authority to 
direct the government and military forces of 
another country in order to establish a situa- 
tion which fits its own national security or 
way of living is acceptable. 

We commend the President for his ready 
acceptance of U Thant’s March 18, 1967, pro- 
posals to seek a settlement, and urge that 
he continue to explore all possible avenues 
for negotiations with all concerned in the 
conflict, making full use of regional agree- 
ments and the facilities of the United Na- 
tions. Recognizing the risk involved in escala- 
tion and possible expansion of the conflict, 
as well as the risk involved in immediate 
withdrawal by either side, we urge the gov- 
ernments of the United States of America 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to 
take positive steps to decrease mutually the 
level of the fighting. Specifically, we call 
upon the United States to stop the bombing 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
to stop the build-up of troops in Southeast 
Asia; and we call upon the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam to stop sending troops to 
fight south of the 17th parallel. 

We support the President’s proposal for a 
billion dollar Mekong River development to 
create power for all Southeast Asia, believ- 
ing in the basic responsibility of our great 
economic power to share constructively with 
the nations of this area as they seek to create 
the means to minister to the basic physical 
needs of their people. Recognizing the com- 
plexity of the situation being faced and the 
impossibility of remaining silent in this 
crisis of conscience which confronts every 
Christian, we confess our need to act and 
speak in the spirit of humility. We call upon 
the people of our American Baptist churches 
to pray God’s wisdom upon leaders of our 
government. 

We further urge that each church— 

1. Share in a special offering for the relief 
of human suffering in Vietnam as an act of 
reconciliation to be channeled through the 
World Relief Committee of the American 
Baptist Convention; 

2. Recommend qualified persons to the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
for specialized ministries of reconciliation to 
meet human need in Vietnam; 

8. Engage in study in order to learn the 
facts and to bring their Christian witness to 
bear on the moral issues involved; 

4. Call upon our national leaders not to 
construe dissent as disloyalty on this issue; 

5. Uphold the right of citizens to a free 
and open examination of all matters perti- 
nent to world peace in general and to Viet- 
nam in particular; 

6. Stand in compassion and understanding 
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beside those to whom the conduct of na- 
tional policy is entrusted, to pray for them 
and to support them, though not uncriti- 
cally, in efforts to solve the dilemmas facing 
this country; and 

7. Express its love and concern for our 
young men and women who are serving in 
our Armed Forces around the world. We 
pray that their lives may be a continuing 
witness for Christ within the Armed Forces 
and the countries where they serve. 


Renewal of Justice Needed 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
views of students receive consistent cov- 
erage these days and I have noted the 
spirited editorial commentary that has 
developed in numerous school publica- 
tions. One such publication is the Marian 
Megaphone, which is published monthly 
by the senior journalism class of Marian 
Catholic High School, Chicago Heights, 
III. Their February issue carried a spir- 
ited commentary on the present Supreme 
Court by Jeff Schenck, a staff member 
of the publication. 

The article follows: 


RENEWAL OF JUSTICE NEEDED 


In the past twenty years the Supreme 
Court of the United States has caused a 
change in the face of our society. Today this 
previously eminent institution is receiving a 
heavy barrage of abuse in all quarters of the 
country. This widespread criticism seems to 
stem from the Court’s ultra-liberal approach 
to cases requiring a final decision. 

The Supreme Court headed by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, is composed of nine mem- 
bers. Justice Warren had no previous judicial 
experience except for a term as a district at- 
torney. He received his present position as a 
political favor. 

The Court’s rulings on subversion and in- 
ternal security are questionable but consist- 
ent with its normal approach. Communists 
are not required to register with the proper 
authorities. Communist card holders cannot 
be denied a job in a defense plant. Senator 
James O. Eastland, head of the powerful 
Senate Judiciary Committee, charged that the 
Court has upheld the position advocated by 
the Communist party in 46 of 70 decisions or 
at a .657 average. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling on prayer has 
met with widespread opposition. Its decision 
has been called a “disintegration of a sacred 
American heritage.” 

Crime is on the rise, and the Supreme 
Court has taken its usually liberal and left 
wing approach to the issue. Individual rights 
are being exaggerated, helping to make the 
streets of our country unsafe for the average 
American, For instance, in Escobedo vs. Ili- 
nois the Supreme Court freed a confessed 
killer on the grounds that he admitted his 
crime before seeing a lawyer. The average 
cop must be a “judge and jury” before he 
can make an arrest or question a witness. 
Evidently the handcuffs are being placed on 
the wrong party. 

The Supreme Court is no longer inter- 
preting the law. It is usurping Congression- 
al power and undermining our country. The 
people are becoming dissatisfied. Billboards 
stating “Impeach Earl Warren” are seen in 
numerous localities. As Senator Robert C. 
Byrd remarked, “Somebody is tampering with 
America’s soul. I leave it to you who that is.” 
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Crackdown on Drugs Timely 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Health of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had hearings a week ago on 
LSD, its component parts and possible 
injury to the general public who made 
use of LSD. 

Some undercover work in the last 6 
months resulted in charges placed 
against 10 persons in the Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill., area for violation of nar- 
cotic laws, either State or Federal. 

The testimony of Dr. Cecil B. Jacob- 
son, of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Medical School, was most revealing. 
Dr. Jacobson is an internationally 
known researcher and geneticist and has 
done an excellent job on the particular 
drug, LSD. 

The testimony which he gave re- 
vealed that there are breakdowns in the 
chromosome structure in future genera- 
tions as the result of the use of LSD by 
either the father or the mother. Break- 
down of cells also showed much simi- 
larity to that in leukemia. Not all is 
known about the possible effects of LSD 
on future generations but certainly 
enough is known at this time for us to 
come up with a Federal law for posses- 
sion of LSD. Our committee is now con- 
sidering the matter of making it a mis- 
demeanor to handle LSD. Marihuana, a 
very less dangerous drug, is a felony. 
It appears to me that we would be fully 
justified in making possession of LSD 
equally a felony. 

The attached editorial from the 
Champaign News-Gazette of February 
22, 1968, comments more fully on the 
dangers of LSD: 


CRACKDOWN ON DRUGS TIMELY 


We commend the moves of state authori- 
ties, working in cooperation with local police, 
in acting to stem the illicit traffic in narcotics 
and use of drugs by local young people. 

The responsible citizenry share the hope, 
we're sure, that the raids on those peddling 
and selling illegal dope—as well as those en- 
gaged in use of the drugs—is not a one- 
shot or sporadic effort. 

Continued vigilance and detection will be 
required on the part of narcotics agents and 
police if this week's law enforcement actions 
are to mean much. 

It is also imperative that prosecutions on 
the charges placed against at least 10 persons 
in Champaign-Urbana in the narcotics ar- 
rest cases be followed through quickly and 
not allowed to drag out in the courts, ad 
infinitum. 

The apparent spreading use of illegal drugs 
by young people is not confined to any one 
community, but seems to be a national 
symptom of the times. 

Many blame breakdown of home discipline 
as the root cause. Others cite the prosperous, 
affluent age and ease with which young peo- 
ple can “get by” with little work and always 
appear to have easy money for curiosity- 
satisfying forays. 

While the number of local boys and girls 
of high school age, or college age, reported 
participating in the illicit drug traffic— 
through sales, distribution and/or use of 
narcotics—may be comparatively small, the 
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report publicized this week that as many as 
500 may be involved, is more than a little 
alarming. 

We hope the present investigations and 
arrests provide a needed deterrent. 

Like traffic or any other law violation 
practices, law enforcement officers will have 
to follow up effectively and intensively to 
curb the illegal practices. 


The Plight of Jews in the Soviet Union 
and Prospects for Their Future 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to address a 
citywide conference on Soviet Jewry held 
in the Sherman House in Chicago. 

This very worthwhile conference was 
sponsored by a committee of interested 
citizens in Chicago and their respective 
organizations who are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed over the menacing growth 
of persecution of the Jewish people in 
the Soviet Union. 

The chairman of this worthwhile con- 
ference was Dean Jerald C. Brauer of 
the University of Chicago. 

I had pointed out in my remarks that 
one way we can relieve the pressure now 
being asserted by the Soviet Union 
against its Jewish citizens is for the Unit- 
ed States to lead the way to admit Israel 
into NATO. 

It occurs to me that as the stature of 
Israel increases as a major world power, 
nations that find it within their ease to 
persecute Jewish citizens will have to 
take cognizance of the fact that their 
own relations with the world will suffer if 
such persecution continues. 

I should like to include in the Recorp 
today the remarks that I delivered in 
this citywide conference. 

I am also including at the conclusion 
of my own remarks a petition being cir- 
culated by the steering committee of the 
Chicago Conference on Soviet Jewry. 

I sincerely believe, Mr. Speaker, the 
conscience of the world cannot rest so 
long as we are witnessing in the Soviet 
Union today the same kind of persecu- 
tion that we witnessed 30 years ago in 
Nazi Germany. 

This world can no longer remain aloof 
to the plight of the Jews in Russia. 

I invite all those Americans who value 
freedom to join in their respective com- 
munities in calling the attention of all 
Americans to this ugly specter of perse- 
cution which we are now witnessing in 
the Soviet Union, but more important, 
I invite all of my fellow Americans to 
recognize the fact that persecution of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union is not a 
problem of concern only to the Jewish 
people; it is a problem which presses 
heavily on the conscience of all freedom- 
loving people in this world. 

I hope each community will undertake 
an effort to have as many of these state- 
ments addressed to the Council of Min- 
isters of the Soviet Union, protesting 
the persecution of Jews, as is possible. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The two statements follow: 


THE PLIGHT OF JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
AND PROSPECTS FOR THEIR FUTURE 


(Remarks of the Honorable Roman C. Pu- 
CINSKI, Democrat, of Illinois, delivered at 
the Citywide Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
Sherman House, Chicago, Ill.) 

The year 1967 was a great year for the 
Soviet people; it was the 50th Anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

The news media in this country covered 
all the major celebrations in great detail— 
the parade on November 7, the commemora- 
tive speeches by the Soviet leaders, the 
laudatory remarks of visiting communist 
dignitaries, and all the rest. 

For the Soviets this was a great event; 
for them it was a time to review the great 
accomplishments of their country; it was a 
time for accountability; it was a time for 
taking stock of a half century of life under 
communism. 

There tan be no doubt that the Soviets 
have achieved significant progress. Still, 
they surely must know that they have paid 
a very high price for the material gains 
they have made. 

You will observe that I used the word 
“material” progress—and I give special em- 
phasis to the word material“ for, when one 
goes beyond the material realm of Soviet 
life to the spiritual realm, to the realm that 
deals with the great human values of man’s 
existence, then we see the obverse side of 
this Soviet experience. 

We see very quickly that progress in this 
sector of human activity is sadly lacking; 
we see that progress in preserving and en- 
hancing human values contrasts sharply 
with progress in creating the hard, material- 
istic values of a modern industrial society. 

This spiritual poverty is evident every- 
where one turns; it is seen in the suppres- 
sion of the Russian writers; it is seen in the 
imprisonment of Daniel and Sinyavsky; it 
is seen in the barren wasteland they have 
created out of the lush tradition of Rus- 
sian culture. 

But nowhere is this spiritual poverty more 
evident in Soviet society than in the con- 
tinued persecution of its Jewish people. 

Soviet anti-semitism is a reality of Russian 
life that has been encouraged in devious 
ways by Soviet authorities: it makes a 
mockery of all those formal declarations by 
the Soviet leaders and those spiritually up- 
lifting formulations insuring freedom that 
are integrated into the law and constitution 
of the Soviet state. 

Jews in the Soviet Union are officially 
regarded both as a nationality and as a 
religious group. 

This duality complicates their status in 
an Officially atheistic country where any 
attack on the Jewish religion becomes in- 
separable from an attack on the Jewish na- 
tionality as a whole. 

Their vulnerability is increased by the fact 
that they are widely scattered throughout 
the Soviet Union, unlike most other na- 
tionalities which have their own territorial 
homelands. 

Neither as a nationality nor as a religious 
group do Jews receive the rights granted 
other such groups in the U.S.S.R. 

In the last Soviet census, 2,268,000 people 
specified their nationality as Jewish. 

This is about one percent of the total 
Soviet population and ranks the Jews twelfth 
in number among the more than 100 na- 
tionalities in the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, it is the only nationality 
which does not have school taught in its 
national language. 

There are no newspapers published in Yid- 
dish although the Maris—a tiny primitive 
Asian group of about 205,000—have 17 news- 
papers and the Yakuts—a similar small Asian 
group of about 236,000—have 28 newspapers. 

A literary magazine which began publica- 
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tion in 1961 as a bimonthly, and is now a 
monthly is the only regular Yiddish publica- 
tion. Its contents are carefully conformist, 
lacking any flavor of a national culture, and 
it is printed in only 25,000 copies. 

A handful of amateur theatrical groups 
made up of Jews who band together after 
working hours exists on a marginal basis giv- 
ing occasional concerts and readings in Yid- 
dish. 

There is no state- supported Jewish theater, 
although Government subsidies are given to 
other national theaters. 

All religions in the Soviet Union exist un- 
der difficulties, but Judaism is subject to 
special discrimination. 

Jewish congregations have not been al- 
lowed to establish any central organization, 
and have nothing comparable to the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church or 
the Moslem Board for Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. 

Bibles, hymnals and prayerbooks for the 
other “recognized” religions are printed fairly 
regularly. 

There have been repeated promises by re- 
gime spokesmen that a new edition of the 
Jewish prayerbook would be allowed, but 
none has been produced since a small edition 
(3,000) copies in 1958. 

The other major ecclesiastical bodies are 
authorized to produce a variety of religious 
articles such as church vessels, vestments, or 
crucifixes. 

The production of prayer shawls and phy- 
lacteries is prohibited to Jews, for the esti- 
mated 40,000,000 Russian Orthodox there are 
about 20,000 churches (a ratio of 1 to 2,000). 

For the 3,000,000 Baptists there are roughly 
6,000 parishes (or 1 to 500). 

For the estimated 1,000,000 Jewish be- 
lievers, however, there are only between 60 
and 70 synagogues (or 1 for each 14,000 be- 
lievers). 

Most religious groups maintain educational 
institutions for the priesthood. 

The Russian Orthodox have two academies 
and 5 seminaries; the Moslems have a Ma- 
drassa. 

A Yeshiva was established in Moscow in 
1957, but fewer than five Rabbis were ever 
graduated. 

A recent visitor was told that no Rabbis 
are now being trained there, due to difficul- 
ties encountered by would-be students in 
obtaining permission to live in Moscow. 

When a Rabbi dies, the synagogue is 
closed. 

For those Jews who wish to make their way 
as assimilated Soviet citizens, however, the 
prospects are not all black. While they have 
lost the strong position at top levels of the 
communist party which they held after the 
Revolution and are virtually excluded from 
“sensitive” areas of the bureaucracy and the 
army, they are well represented in artistic 
and professional circles. 

Jews probably have a higher income than 
other groups, although it is something of a 
disadvantage in career terms to be Jewish. 

Many liberal Soviet intellectuals have re- 
acted against the long history of anti- 
semitism in the Soviet Union by emphasizing 
their sympathy with the victims of 
discrimination. 

In recent years many young Jews have 
crowded into the remaining synagogues and 
massed in the streets outside for celebrations 
of Torah or Rosh Hashanah. 

They are longing for color and animation 
amidst the drabness of Soviet life and to a 
youthful search for identity as to formal 
religious beliefs. 

Our intelligence reports indicate that many 
Jews privately expressed pride in and identi- 
fication with Israel at the time of the Arab- 
Israeli war last June. 

An official Soviet position of support for 
the Arabs during and since the war lent in- 
direct support to the latent popular anti- 
semitism in the Soviet Union and resulted 
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in more open expressions of prejudice in pri- 
vate conversations. 

Isolated anti-semitic incidents were re- 
ported to have occurred during June but 
there is no evidence that the regime spon- 
sored actions against Soviet Jews. 

In the light of continued persecution of 
the Jews, we have a right to ask: Does this 
great giant of a nation, the Soviet Union, 
feel so insecure that it is compelled to take 
2.2 million of its citizens and relegate them 
to an inferior status of life? 

If it is not fear that motivates this poison- 
ous anti-semitism, why then the refusal to 
give the Jew the opportunity to develop his 
Jewish cultural traditions unimpeded? 

Why the refusal to permit the believing 
Jew to cttend his religious beliefs as should 
be the right of every man according to his 
own preferences whatever they may be? 

Why the refusal to give the Jews unre- 
stricted admission to the institutions of 
higher learning: the universities, the insti- 
tutes, the academies? 

Why the refusal to permit the Jews who 
are separated from their loved ones abroad 
to join their families? 

My friends, there is a gross contradiction 
in this reality of Soviet power and Soviet 
anti-semitism. If it were not so tragic, as 
indeed, in so many ways it is, it would be 
comical, for there is here an absurdity that 
betrays all rationality. 

Imagine this for a moment: 

Here we have one of the most powerful 
states of all history—statesman and nations 
tremble before it—and yet this state, with 
its staggering might, with its ICBMs, ABMs, 
“orbital rockets”, and all-powerful military 
establishment, yet this state feels so insecure 
within itself that it must persecute one of 
its most gifted people—and here is the con- 
tradiction—a people who ask only for no 
more in this life than the opportunity to 
exercise their God-given talents which in the 
end is for the power and glory of the Soviet 
Union. 

What an absurdity! 

And yet the Soviets do not see anti-semi- 
tism in this light. They do not see it for what 
it is, a sickness of the soul, an evil-inducing 
paranoia that divides a nation, saps its hu- 
man resources, diverts its energies, and in 
the end weakens its spiritual center. 

Given the direction, the depth, and em- 
phasis of this new manifestation of historic 
Russian anti-semitism, it is often very hard 
to feel optimistic about the future of Rus- 
sia’s Jews. 

Certainly, the Soviet response to the recent 
success of Israel in its defensive war against 
the Arabs has given a strong indication of 
what Soviet Jews can expect for the future. 

For the Russians, the Israeli victory pro- 
vided an occasion for regenerating their in- 
ternal anti-semitic campaign. 

The old stereotypes, the ugly, overt anti- 
semetic stereotypes, depicted in anti-Israeli 
cartoons, were spread throughout the Soviet 
Union in the Soviet press. 

Soviet newspapers revived, updated and 
refurbished the classic anti-semitic doctrine 
of an international Jewist conspiracy to con- 
trol the world. 

For many generations in Russia, the Jews 
had been regarded with suspicion and hos- 
tility as strangers, aliens, and enemies, ac- 
tual or potential. 

Now this situation has been magnified to 
a new and more ominous dimension. 

Since the end of the June war, the Soviets 
have strengthened their position in the Mid- 
dle East: They have largely restored the mili- 
tary equipment they had given to the Arabs 
and which was destroyed by the Israelis; 
they have extended their political and mili- 
tary position in the entire area, for example, 
by enlarging their Mediterranean fleet and 
by sending military supplies, including 
ho sams fighter pilots, to the revolt-torn 

emen. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Soviet Union is in the Middle East 
to stay; its hold is firm; its control is ex- 
panding, and for Israel its threat is ominous. 

For at the root of Russian policy in the 
Middle East is their calculated intention of 
exploiting the Arab-Israeli conflict as s 
means of getting larger political control over 
the Arab states. 

To achieve this end, they have with only & 
minimal qualification supported wholeheart- 
edly the Arab cause against Israel; but, what 
is more important, they continue to supply 
the Arabs with the military means to destroy 
Israel. 

In a word, the whole thrust of Soviet Mid- 
dle East policy is directed against the inter- 
ests, indeed, even survival, of Israel, and in 
a manner consistent with Soviet behavioral 
patterns, they have sought a unity of foreign 
and domestic policies. 

Accordingly, they have generated an anti- 
semitic policy internally that has enlarged 
still further the threat to Soviet Jews that 
existed during the days of Khrushchev. 

What the future holds for Soviet Jewry, 
neither I, nor anyone else, can really say. 
Certainly, the enlargement of the Soviet 
presence in the Middle East, coupled with 
the dissolution of Britain’s old imperial po- 
sition in the area, has created a new and 
dangerous situation. A situation similar to 
others that have occurred during the post 
World War II period. 

It would seem that much will depend on 
the extent to which Soviet power is balanced 
in the Middle East, mainly by resources en- 
demic in the area, and by the extent to which 
Israel can achieve a permanent peace with 
her Arab neighbors; for if a permanent rela- 
tionship can be established between Israeli 
and Arab, this may have the positive effect 
of undoing Moscow’s anti-Israel policy and 
in turn lessen discriminatory pressures on 
Soviet Jews. 

This is only conjecture, only a hope. And 
as all of you know, my hopes have always 
been that not only Soviet Jews but Jews 
everywhere will be able to live a life free 
from all forms of discrimination that have 
plagued them for centuries. 

Perhaps a permanent peace along the Arab- 
Israeli borders will bring us closer to that 
expected goal. 

Peace in the Middle East, of course, is & 
desire of top priority. 

But looking at the Soviet Union’s increas- 
ing influence both in the Middle East and 
the Mediterranean, one can’t help but con- 
clude that resumption of any normalcy be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states continues 
to be in the realm of the most elusive spec- 
ulation. 

Perhaps, however, we might explore other 
possibilities which give us an insight into 
the future plight of Jews in Russia which 
could, conceivably, produce even a flicker of 
hope. 

There are growing signs that the Soviets 
are increasingly concerned about 
world opinion. These are miniscule at 
the present, but they indicate that the Soviet 
Union is not disinterested in world opinion. 

The first counter-propaganda that the 
Soviets have launched in recent months 
against charges of persecution of the Jews in 
that country leads many “Soviet-watchers” 
in Washington to believe that the Soviets 
do place a high value on world opinion. 

I hope you will not interpret this as nega- 
tivism, but a seemingly simple move by the 
Soviet Union to lift the ban on production 
of Matzos for Passover offers a flicker of hope. 

In recent months the Soviets have sub- 
stantially slowed down the extent of false 
“show-trials” against Jewish merchants who 
have been charged with economic crimes 
against the state. This change in pace 
against the Jews is being interpreted not 
only as a gesture toward easing world opinion 
against the Soviets, but reflects a growing 
belief that as the failures of communism as 
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an economic doctrine continue to acceler- 
ate, there are those in the Soviet Union who 
believe Russia will need the Jewish genius 
of Commerce to help her survive. 

It occurs to me that America can do much 
to help the Jews in Russia. 

First of all, I strongly urge the United 
States to give serious consideration toward 
leading the way for gaining admission for 
Israel to the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion. There is ample justification for this 
proposal. 

There now are three Mediterranean nations 
in NATO—Italy, Greece and Turkey. 

The whole situation in recent years has 
undergone a huge change in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Soviet Union, obviously mind- 
ful of the strength of NATO on the European 
continent, has now transferred its campaign 
of expansion into the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, and the African continent it- 
self. 

The Soviet Union is now boldly and ar- 
rogantly striking out for domination of the 
Mediterranean. It is becoming a common 
occurrence for Soviet ships to play “chicken” 
with American naval vessels in an effort to 
launch provocations against the United 
States. 

Our Intelligence has clearly established 
beyond any doubt—that the Soviet Union has 
replaced virtually all of Arab military weap- 
ons destroyed by the Israeli in the six-day 
war. 

There can be no question that the Soviet 
Union is in no way abating its drive to gain 
the dominant role through the Arab states 
of the Middle East. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the Soviet Union is intent on 
ultimately destroying the State of Israel be- 
cause it is Israel that today stands in the 
way of the Soviet Union's drive for the grand 
prize: control of the whole continent of 
Africa. 

I submit to you that the time is long past 
due when the European powers must recog- 
nize that Israel can no longer alone be re- 
quired to guard the Middle East, the Medi- 
terranean, and Africa itself against Soviet 
expansion, 

I submit to you that Israel today is as 
much a key to peace in Europe and the world 
as any of the present members of the NATO 
alliance. 

It would be my hope that Israel could be- 
come the fourth Mediterranean member of 
NATO, for indeed we can no longer isolate 
the Middle East from stability in Europe. 
The presence of the Soviet fleet in the Medi- 
terranean has closed that kind of separation 
forever. 

I am mindful that an invitation from 
NATO to Israel to join the European defense 
community would undoubtedly bring strong 
pressures from the Soviet Union on the Arab 
States to join the Warsaw Pact Treaty. This 
is all right as far as I am concerned, for it 
will force the Arab States to fish or cut bait. 

If they choose to formally plunge them- 
selves into the Communist orbit—and there 
is overwhelming evidence that they are al- 
ready controlled by the Soviet Union—the 
rest of the world should clearly know this. 

The Middle East may very well hold the 
key to containment of Soviet expansion, and 
Israel itself is the keystone in the free world's 
perimeter against such Communist growth. 
I believe it is in the interest of the free 
world to provide Israel with the full backing 
of NATO. Too long has Israel been asked to 
carry the costly burden of protecting our in- 
terests in the Middle East. 

There is no question in my mind that 

placing Israel in NATO would give the Jews 
in the Soviet Union a new dimension of 
meaning and significance, which the Soviet 
would have to recognize and respect. I am 
sure the persecution of Jews in Russia today 
would be substantially abated as the in- 
fluence of Israel grew in the NATO com- 
munity. 
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I sincerely hope the United States will seri- 
ously consider at least exploring this prospect 
with her fellow members of NATO, and with 
the Israelis themselves. 


STATEMENT 


To the members of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. 

From citizens of the City of Chicago meeting 
in conference on the oppression suffered 
by the Jewish citizenry of the Soviet 
Union, 

We call upon you... the leadership of 
the Soviet Government, to recognize the 
flagrant violations of human rights perpe- 
trated upon your Jewish citizens by some 
of your regimes’ policies and practices—di- 
rect and indirect, We call upon you, the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Government, to enforce and 
defend the constitutional rights of your 
Jewish citizens to the same extent you have 
done so in the case of other national and 
religious groups in the U.S.S.R. We call upon 
you to recognize and to honor your pledge 
to support the international rights of man, 
as you have subscribed to them publicly 
many times in the past. 

To prevent your Jewish citizens from a 
free exercise of Judaism, their age old 
faith—the maintenance of religious semi- 
narles, the publication and distribution of 
prayer books, the production and distribu- 
tion of religious articles—violates your own 
solemn guarantees, To prevent your Jewish 
citizens from freely pursuing their national 
culture, and to deny the rights of Jewish in- 
tellectuals to fully express themselves in their 
national language—Yiddish—through books, 
nation-wide newspapers, schools and the 
theatre, will serve as a continual reminder 
of the violation of your own constitutional 
guarantees, To discriminate against your 
Jewish citizens in public life, to promote 
and nurture propaganda campaigns using 
anti-Semitic stereotypes, to encourage dis- 
criminatory application of maximum penal- 
ties, only brings the inequitable adminis- 
tration of your constitution into sharper 
focus. 

We respectfully and urgently request that 
you take proper cognizance of our statement 
and take appropriate steps to reinstate with 
all speed the constitutional guarantees for 
the benefit of your Jewish citizens. This will 
undoubtedly help eliminate the seeds of 
racism and discrimination which still last, 
and enhance the progress of all of the peoples 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Respectfully, 


Homeownership 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s message, entitled “The Crisis of 
the Cities,” outlines in broad terms the 
dimensions of our urban problems. The 
challenge we face is enormous—and one 
means of meeting it is by acting on the 
President’s homeownership proposals. 
Unless Congress does act, many families 
who might well prove to be successful 
homeowners will find the financing of 
new homes still out of reach. 

Homeownership offers advantages and 
benefits not only to the families in- 
volved but to the communities in which 
they live. 

Homeownership for those who desire 
it offers a sense of self-accomplishment 
that should be extended to more families. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


This Nation has the resources to assist 
those seeking to own their own homes. 
In the past, homeownership was out of 
reach for many middle-income families 
and individuals. 

Congress recognized this and, because 
of congressional action, even modest-in- 
come families today know the pride of 
owning their home. 

The need for more extensive action is 
apparent. The President has recom- 
mended that we help to place home- 
ownership in the grasp of more families, 
and especially those of lower incomes. 

By so doing, we will help make it pos- 
sible for those families so long excluded 
from the mainstream of American so- 
ciety to share in America’s abundance 
peg Phe join in constructive contribution 
to it. 

By making it possible to own a home, 
we will go a long way toward making it 
possible for them to belong to the Amer- 
ican community—rather than reject it. 

I support these proposals and I urge 
my colleagues to join me in that support. 


Private Enterprise 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
message yesterday, President Johnson re- 
quested $1 billion for the model cities 
program. He asked for authorization to 
build 6 million federally assisted housing 
units over the next decade, and called 
for the start of 300,000 federally aided 
housing units for fiscal 1969. These are 
substantial increases over this and past 
fiscal years. 

Since 1960, more than 9 million jobs 
have been added to the American econ- 
omy. The assets held by American fami- 
lies have grown by $325 billion during 
this period. 

Since its inception in 1934, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has insured 

re than $112 billion in mortgages and 
loans. FHA has helped more than 8% 
million families to become homeowners, 
and has helped builders finance about 
1,200,000 rental apartment units. It has 
also insured more than 28 million home 
improvement loans. 

The public housing program has pro- 
duced some 662,000 dwelling units oc- 
cupied by nearly 2,500,000 persons since 
it was launched in 1939. As of last De- 
cember, public housing had provided 
decent accommodations for some 9,700,- 
000 persons. 

These are impressive performance fig- 
ures. But it is obvious that the Federal 
Government cannot do the increasingly 
complex job alone. Despite what the Fed- 
eral Government has done in the last 
30 years, much, much more remains to 
be done. 

The commitment of the talent, re- 
sources, and flexibility of private enter- 
prise must be obtained. Preliminary in- 
dications of interest are encouraging. 
But we have yet to see a widely based, 
wholehearted commitment of private en- 
terprise to our cities. 
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The business community has a vital 
stake in the stability of our urban system 
and its orderly development. It is in the 
long-range interest of the business com- 
munity to assist in the rebuilding of our 
cities—to preserve those basic conditions 
on which the growth—and profits—of 
business depend. 


A New Approach to the Problem of Gold 
and World Liquidity 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a group of Members met at a lunch- 
eon with Mr. William Wasserman of 
New York City. Mr. Wasserman has had 
a long and successful career in interna- 
tional finance; in addition, he served as 
a delegate to the World Economic Con- 
ference in 1931, chief of the U.S. lend- 
lease mission to Australia in 1942, spe- 
cial adviser to the Chairman of the 
Smaller Warplants Corporation in 1944, 
and in various other posts. 

At the luncheon, Mr. Wasserman out- 
lined to the group his provocative and 
imaginative views on the problem of gold 
and world liquidity. These views are 
set forth in a memorandum by Mr. Was- 
serman and Mr. Walter Maynard, a dis- 
tinguished New York economist, titled “A 
New Approach to the Problem of Gold 
and World Liquidity,” and in a recent 
letter to me commenting on the article 
and related matters. I commend these 
papers to my colleagues and other readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A New APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF GOLD , 
AND WORLD LIQUIDITY 
(By William Wasserman and Walter 
Maynard) 

The recent British devaluation and the 
subsequent speculation in gold, which con- 
tinues as this is written, once more points 
emphatically to the importance of early and 
decisive action looking toward improvement 
in the world’s arrangements for settling in- 
ternational balances. 

The inadequacy of gold itself, or any ar- 
rangement based upon gold, has become pro- 
gressively more apparent in recent years, 
during which world trade has been rising 
strongly while gold available for monetary 
purposes has, if anything, diminished, Since 
these trends can be expected to continue, it 
is merely a question of time until arrange- 
ments, alternative to gold, will have to be 
arrived at. The Special Drawing Rights on the 
International Monetary Fund agreed at the 
recent Rio Conference are linked to gold and 
will only begin to be available in 1969. Events 
are marching fast, and decisive action may 
need to be taken at an early date. 

This paper advances a concept that goes 
considerably further than anything yet pro- 
posed in that it offers a scheme for the 
creation of a new currency, available, like 
gold today in the U.S., only to central banks, 
that would be in a practical sense superior 
to gold in that its purchasing power would 
be inherently stable. 

That improvement in the world financial 
arrangements is needed is readily apparent 
from the fact that the world’s richest and 
most productive nation, with over $87 bil- 
lion of investments abroad and a favorable 
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trade balance in excess of $5 billion a year, 
now has to restrict its foreign lending, talk 
of curtailing its tourist expenditures, urge 
its industry to repatriate foreign balances, 
and has begun to tighten its internal credit 
conditions. Moreover, the fact that Great 
Britain, which, because of the importance to 
it of its world trade, banking arrangements, 
and political connections with the Common- 
wealth, has every incentive to maintain a 
stable currency, has twice, in the past nine- 
teen , been forced to devalue, is evidence 
of the fact that the present system is not 
working well. If difficulties of this nature af- 
fect strong, developed nations, how much 
more severe must the difficulties be which 
the weaknesses in the system today place 
in the way of newly created nations obtain- 
ing desperately needed development capital? 

There seems, however, to be a way in which 
some of the defects of the present system can 
be remedied. The means of doing this is to set 
up a mechanism by which the true wealth of 
a nation, namely its capacity to produce, can 
be reco; and included in the calcula- 
tion upon which its creditworthiness is 
based, thus adding a new unit of value to be 
used for settling international balances, rele- 
gating gold to a position as simply a metal 
useful in art and industry, or as a medium 
for small savings in inflation-ridden coun- 
tries. 

The international monetary system under 
which we operate today—the key currency 
system—is one in which the unfavorable 
overall international balances of the United 
States and the United Kingdom provide the 
liquidity needed for financing international 
commerce. The situation is one in which 
sentiment can, and does, oscillate between 
extremes; if the United States has a favor- 
able overall balance, the rest of the world 
talks of a “dollar gap” and a liquidity crisis, 
and if the United States has a large deficit 
resulting in a gold outflow, then doubts begin 
to be expressed concerning the ultimate value 
of the dollar in terms of gold. The myth of 
gold persists despite the fact that for more 
than thirty years its holders have experienced 
a sad loss of purchasing power, and despite 
the self-evident circumstance that the dis- 
tribution and availability of gold is in no 
way related to the need for it, but rather de- 
pends upon geological accident, and the 
shifting needs of hoarding and fashion. 

There are multiple examples of the fact 
that a nation’s wealth is in reality based not 
on a gold hoard but upon its productivity. 
An example of staggering force within our 
own lifetimes is that of Hitler's Germany, 
where a maniac, prompted by the economic 
genius of Dr. Schact, was able without any 
gold holdings, not only to build a highly ef- 
fective war machine, but also maintain his 
people’s standard of living at a high level 
while he was doing it. Conversely, in our own 
country we have the example of the depres- 
sion of the early 30s, when the existence of a 
tremendous gold hoard did not influence the 
fact that there were twelve million persons 
seeking work and unable to find it. 

The problem of improving upon the pres- 
ent key currency system for financing world 
trade and international capital movements is 
basically that of creating a new means of 
international payment and exchange which 
will not suffer from the weaknesses of gold, 
but will have the virtues which holders of 
gold believe are possessed by that metal. 

Among the virtues possessed by gold as 
a means of settling international balances 
is the fact that it is completely neutral in 
character—it is a substance or commodity, 
not a national currency. For this reason the 
discipline imposed by gold is impersonal and 
effective. The present system, in which the 
means of settling international balances is 
a national currency, lacks these qualities. 

Among the further virtues that an ideal 
means of settling international balances 
should possess is stability of purchasing 
power. A simple way of bringing this about 
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is proposed below, and this mechanism is the 
basic feature of the plan offered here and 
is its chief merit. 

This new basic medium of international 
exchange should be created with a recogni- 
tion of the fact that each nation’s currency 
is in the long run worth only what it will 
buy in terms of goods and services within 
its own borders. A nation’s actual production 
of goods and services, and its ability to ex- 
ercise fiscal and monetary self control, 
rather than gold holdings, in such a system 
should constitute the basis for its participa- 
tion in the system. 

If these premises are accepted, it would 
seem logical that a new international bank 
be formed with power to issue a new unit of 
currency (which could, following Lord Key- 
nes’ suggestion, be called Bancor“) which 
would be accepted as a legal reserve and as 
legal tender by member national central 
banks. Ideally, there would be as many sub- 
scribers to the new international bank as 
to the International Monetary Fund and in 
fact, the International Monetary Fund could 
be enlarged and converted into the new inter- 
national bank. However, if full agreement on 
the part of the subscribers to the IMF could 
not be obtained, it would seem worthwhile 
to establish a new international bank, pro- 
vided the participation of a sufficient number 
of powerful nations could be obtained. 

Each nation desirous of World Central 
Bank membership would have the privilege 
initially of depositing in the World Central 
Bank an amount of its own currency equal 
in value to, say, 1% of the total value of its 
annual production of goods and services, 
based on an index computed by the staff of 
the World Central Bank. The percentage of 
the deposit could be greater or less than 1% 
and could be altered from time to time by 
the Bank’s directorate. Each depositing na- 
tion would then receive a credit in world 
bank currency (Bancor) equal to 95% of the 
deposit. The balance of 5% would represent a 
subscription to the Bank’s Capital. Voting 
rights in the World Central Bank would be 
based on the amount of each member na- 
tion’s deposit. 

The chief differences between this plan and 
other proposals would be: 

(1) Each depositing nation would agree 
to increase its currency deposit from time 
to time in proportion to any deterioration 
in the internal purchasing power to its cur- 
rency, as computed by the World Central 
Bank. 

Thus, if in a given period, say three months, 
the general price level of one of the contrib- 
uting member nations should advance, say 
2%, that nation would be required to in- 
crease its deposit in the World Central Bank 
by an additional 2% of its own currency, 
without receiving therefor any compensa- 
tory credit in World Central Bank currency— 
or, failing such a deposit, its credit balance 
in World Central Bank currency would be 
partially cancelled by a corresponding 
amount. Thus, the new currency would re- 
main fixed in its basic value in terms of the 
cost of goods and services within the borders 
of the participating countries. For the first 
time the world would have a unit of value 
that at all times would remain constant in 
terms of actual purchasing power. Herein 
would lie the superiority of the proposed 
unit of value over gold. 

(2) In order to permit an increase in the 
supply of Bancor in response to the need for 
it, represented by increases in world trade 
and production of goods and services, each 
contributing nation would have the right to 
increase its deposits each year in proportion 
to its increase in national output as reflected 
by its index of production (as computed by 
the World Central Bank)—and receive in ex- 
change therefor increased deposits of Ban- 
cor which it could use to settle its interna- 
tional balances with other member nations 
in the same way as gold. In other words, 
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a means is provided of monetizing real in- 
creases in production, 

Under this system the international ex- 
change rate of every nation’s currency would 
be governed by its ability to maintain order 
in its domestic finances. Creditworthiness 
would be based upon a combination of fiscal 
responsibility on one hand and ability to 
produce goods and services on the other, 
rather than by the ebb and flow of liquid 
capital movements or the haphazard distri- 
bution of gold resources. 

A major difference between this system 
and the present one would be that all cur- 
rencies would fluctuate in terms of Bancor, 
instead of remaining stable in terms of gold 
and in relation to each other, as at present. 
Thus, each participant would be under con- 
tinuous pressure to maintain a stable domes- 
tic price level and rising production. A nation 
that accomplished this would be able to have 
an unfavorable overall balance of payments 
with the rest of the world, financed by its 
ability to call on increasing quantities of 
Bancor as the result of growing production. 
This unfavorable balance could be main- 
tained indefinitely—in the same way that 
under today’s conditions nations with large 
gold mines can, if they wish, have unfavor- 
able overall balances. 

The requirement for continuous fiscal dis- 
cipline in this plan virtually guarantees that 
it will meet opposition from the politicians 
and economists in all countries who find 
virtue in deficits and inflation. In Europe in- 
flation is recognized as economic enemy #1, 
but in this hemisphere there is a more toler- 
ant range of views in this area. 

The powerful incentives for fiscal self-dis- 
cipline that this plan would offer, should 
exert a favorable effect on the economies of 
the participants and greatly strengthen capi- 
talist institutions. A stable price level encour- 
ages saving, makes low interest rates possible 
and permits long-range planning. The grow- 
ing supply of Bancor, geared to growing pro- 
duction, would provide steadily increasing 
means of financing world trade and the in- 
ternational capital movements so important 
to developing countries. 

There are many also who will claim that 
this plan is too simple and arbitrary—that 
it imposes unrealistically harsh standards, 
for example, on developing nations. Others, 
especially those influenced ky the gold spec- 
ulators, will claim that this plan 1s too com- 
plicated, and that a simple upward revision 
in the price of gold would solve the world’s 
liquidity problem. 

The suggested solution, in the case of the 
United States, would, in the long run, permit 
balance of payments problems to be confined 
to the private sector, where they would, in 
time, become self-rectifying. Presumably, 
capital movements between nations are dic- 
tated by economic considerations and, if car- 
ried out under private auspices, will be wise 
and productive both for the nation supply- 
ing the capital and the nation receiving it. 

It is for this reason that the United States 
imbalance of payments, while it must in 
time be rectified, is not fundamentally serious 
in nature. Here, we enjoy a large export sur- 
plus and a rapidly growing investment in- 
come, Our basic situation is one of strength. 
Our adverse balance is brought about by 
the fact that we have been investing and 
lending huge sums abroad, giving economic 
and military aid to many foreign nations, 
and fighting a small but relatively expensive 
war. Our adverse balance has contributed 
greatly to the financial stability, growth and 
well being of many of the recipient nations. 
For us suddenly to withdraw this support, 
which thus far has benefitted all concerned, 
could create havoc and might even result in 
a new world depression, It is here that a new 
concept of a world currency and a World 
Central Bank can be helpful, even crucial. 

As an added area of operation of the World 
Central Bank, we propose, in considering the 
functions of the proposed bank, that na- 
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tions be divided into two categories, devel- 
oped, industrial nations on one hand and 
undeveloped—"developing”—nations on the 
other. By definition, a developed nation would 
be one in which the majority of the labor 
force was engaged in industrial production 
rather than in agriculture. As a means of 
encouraging the development of the so-called 
“developing” countries, the World Central 
Bank would offer a discount privilege to any 
industrial nation up to half of any loans 
or advances made to an undeveloped coun- 
try—provided that at no time in a given 
year could such loans discounted exceed 10% 
of its permitted deposits. 

This discount method would lessen the 
burden now carried to a great extent by the 
United States and Great Britain, who here- 
tofore have led in making credit available 
to the developing nations of the world. Un- 
der these terms at least part of this burden 
would be shared by all the member nations 
of the World Bank, easing pressure on the 
leading industrial nations and providing 
greater liquidity and help to the underde- 
veloped nations. 

In considering the whole proposal for a 
World Central Bank of this nature, it should 
be recognized that its members would be 
deliberately relinquishing some of their 
sovereignty, in that for the impersonal 
discipline of gold there would be in effect 
substituted the discipline of the statisticians 
of the World Central Bank. Nevertheless, just 
as the existence of the United Nations or the 
Common Market represent some abandon- 
ment of sovereignty for the common good, 
so would the present proposal provide for 
common benefits in the economic area. 

The gold speculators, who for more than 30 
years have been frustrated in their hopes of 
a new windfall as the result of devaluations 
of major currencies, can probably be relied 
upon to oppose vociferously any suggestion 
along the lines offered above. Moreover, since 
these proposals would bring about, as ex- 
plained above, a situation in which greater 
self-discipline and restraint in fiscal and fi- 
nancial matters would be required of all 
participants, including the United States, 
the more extreme type of expansionist men- 
tality would find it difficult to accept them. 
Also any change in the status quo is bound 
to meet opposition, and even among those 
who acknowledge the need for change, 
gradualism is preferred. 

However, these suggestions would bring 
about a basic improvement in the world’s 
monetary arrangements, they seem to be in 
tune with the times, the benefits of the pro- 
posals are clear enough, while the risks seem 
small enough to justify an early start on 
bringing into existence the proposed new in- 
ternational financial mechanism. 


New Yorks, N.Y., 
January 11, 1968. 
Hon. JONATHAN BINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JONATHAN: Herewith the article on 
gold that Walter Maynard and I have written. 
I believe the thinking in it will be helpful in 
discussions of the international monetary 
problem. I hope Congress will take a more 
forward-looking attitude toward these mat- 
ters than is now visible in the Executive 
Branch of our Government. 

For my own part, I have always believed 
that a currency is worth exactly what it will 
buy in terms of goods and services—the dollar 
has maintained its value better than any 
currency in the world. Our fuel and food 
costs are still relatively the lowest in the 
world and our high labor costs are greatly 
compensated for by the fact that we have 
millions of low-cost laborers working for us 
in the form of horse power slaves, which ac- 
tually gives us the lowest labor costs in the 
world in many industries. Last but not least, 
the value of a currency is roughly the result 
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of an equation between the total amount of 
credit outstanding in the nation’s economy 
and the amount of goods and services that 
the economy produces annually. Our cur- 
rency today is largely credit currency. Most 
of our transactions are done with bank 
checks. Our dollars are also credit cur- 
rency. Gold plays no real part in maintaining 
the value of this credit currency. The value is 
created by the output of goods and services 
which the currency will buy. 

What inflation we have today is not the 
result of an overabundance of credit currency, 
but the result of ability of labor unions to 
demand increases in wages in excess of pro- 
ductivity gains, and the ability of the manu- 
facturing companies that pay these wages to 
pass the increases along to the consumer— 
which they must do if full employment is to 
be maintained. Even in times of stringent 
credit restrictions, this formula has not been 
disturbed, and since costs are largely inflexi- 
ble due to the ability of labor to maintain 
high wages, the usual credit restrictions can- 
not result in lower prices. 

In relation to the international position of 
the dollar, I think much of the talk now 
going around about budget problems is un- 
realistic. As long as we balance our budget to 
the extent that we maintain a reasonable 
inflow of taxes against current expenditures 
other than for capital goods, we are in a 
sound position. There is no reason why we 
can’t reorganize our budget to include a capi- 
tal expenditure budget just as a private man- 
ufacturing company would, or a utility. 

The same reasoning is true of our balance 
of payments—can you imagine a business 
that is paying its way and earning a profit 
through its regular manufacturing opera- 
tions, namely the sale of merchandise and 
services, having an annual profit of becween 
$4-5 billion on balance, worrying about an 
additional $4-5 billion of debt when the 
creation of that debt through profitable in- 
vestment brings in an annual return of 25%? 
One must not forget that American busi- 
ness owns assets throughout the world at 
costs of $86 billion consisting of its huge 
and profitable investment in the oll, com- 
puter and automotive businesses of the free 
world, a business that earns an annual in- 
come of about $8 billion per year, of which 
$4 billion is annually returned to us as the 
owners of the business. Why, with a total 
of private and public assets abroad of $125 
billion should we worry, in view of the fact 
that our basic balance of payments is favor- 
able, about going into debt for another $4 
billion, when that $4 billion is being wisely 
invested by skilled businessmen in tangible 
assets that to date have been bringing in 
an overall return of about 25%? 

That, my dear friend, is the position of the 
United States—and I would like to ask one 
other question—how in the world can our 
foreign debtors repay us unless we in turn 
run an adverse balance of payments which 
will enable them to return to us part of 
the money that they have already borrowed? 

To sum up, we have traded our gold mag- 
nificently well because we traded a sterile 
asset that has constantly decreased in value 
for a live asset that has returned to us a 
magnificent income that is increasing year- 
by-year. Because we used our gold to estab- 
lish a position of supremacy in the free 
world in three major industries oil, comput- 
ers and automobiles, the investment of 
these funds by American industries abroad, 
not only in these three industries but in 
countless others, has done more to make 
Europe and ourselves prosperous than any 
single action taken to date, To stop this 
flow is like depriving a man of the oxygen 
he needs to live, because without our invest- 
ment abroad, Europe is likely to stagnate, and 
we would in fact precipitate a gigantic de- 
pression worldwide. To cut off this supply 
because we are fearful of the value of our 
currency or fearful of losing our gold supply 
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is akin to committing economic suicide. Cer- 
tainly, there is no doubt that it would tend 
to limit the economic development of the 
free world and increase the possibility of vio- 
lent revolution. 

In the foregoing, I would like to distin- 
guish clearly between private investment 
abroad and public expenditure abroad. Pri- 
vate investment is undertaken by skilled 
businessmen for economic reasons and must 
in the long run prove in the aggregate to 
be sound economically. On the other hand, 
investments abroad made by Government 
agencies or semi-public agencies having 
standards of credit-worthiness lower than 
those cf the World Bank are made for politi- 
cal reasons and on the whole are likely to 
turn out badly in an economic sense. If, 
therefore, there is to be any limitation on in- 
vestment abroad, common sense suggests 
that it be to the public and quasi public 
sector. 

Both Walter Maynard and I who are in 
agreement on these matters are willing to do 
all we can for you and your committee at 
any time. Walter has had long experience 
with the practical economics of Wall Street. 
I have had more experience in the actual 
dealing with international currencies, but I 
do think that our combined experience might 
be helpful to you. Incidentally, I wrote a 
book in the early 1930s on the British econ- 
omy in which I predicted England would be 
forced off gold long before anyone expected. 
I simply mention this as part of my creden- 
tials for making my voice heard in the pres- 
ent situation, 

No discussion of this kind is at all com- 
plete without some reference to gold. The 
bold facts are that the monetary authorities 
of the world have been unable to add any 
gold to their reserves in the past two years, 
and no monetary reserves of gold are likely 
to be available in the future, since the sup- 
ply tends to decrease while demand for orna- 
ment and industry and hoarding will 
increase. Sooner or later, therefore, the great 
nations of the world will be forced to aban- 
don their present efforts at stretching the 
available supply, such as the special drawing 
rights recently agreed upon at Rio, and some- 
thing new will have to be developed, In our 
view, the something new should be merely 
ascendancy of the United States dollar. If 
the United States were now to declare unilat- 
erally, while we still have the world’s largest 
gold reserves, that we will neither buy nor 
sell gold, there would, of course, be a flurry in 
the price. But the speculators, including the 
French and Swiss, would soon realize that 
they could only dispose of their gold through 
commercial channels and the price would 
then fall. Meantime, the dollar as the cur- 
rency in the largest supply would become 
the standard medium for conducting: inter- 
national trade, and all other countries would 
find themselves required as a practical mat- 
ter to maintain a fixed rate of parity with 
it. I believe this possibility is clearly recog- 
nized but never mentioned by Europe's 
financial authorities and bankers, and it is 
@ prospect that they intensely dislike. Hence, 
the scramble to make the present obsolete 
system work. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM WASSERMAN, 


American Iron and Steel Institute 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
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clude the following letter from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in 
the RECORD: 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1968. 

Congressman JAMES G. FULTON, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FULTON: On behalf of 
the domestic steel industry, I wish to express 
mv deep appreciation for the action you took 
recently in sponsoring a bill to establish a 
quota limitation on steel imports. 

In order that you may continue to be fully 
iuformed, we wish to advise you that steel 
imports rose to an all-time high in tonnage 
and in dollar value in 1967. Steel imports 
rose from 10.8 million tons in 1966 to 11.5 
million tons in 1967, and the dollar value 
of such imports increased from approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion in 1966 to $1.3 billion in 
1967. 

Moreover, the value of steel imports ex- 
ceeded the value of steel exports by more 
than $877 million. When the figure is ad- 
justed to exclude government-financed ex- 
ports and to include freight and insurance 
charges—normally included in the value of 
imports of most other nations—our steel 
trade deficit in 1967 amounted to $1.1 billion. 

The dangerous increase in steel imports, 
accounting for approximately 12.2% of our 
national consumption of steel in 1967, must 
not continue. Further increases from gov- 
ernment-owned and government-supported 
foreign plants are inconsistent with our na- 
tional security interests and our balance 
of payments objectives. 

We hope we may count on your continued 
support. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Jack RocueE, President. 


State Department’s Success 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Department is to be commended for the 
diligent efforts which it has made to se- 
cure the release of approximately 850 
American citizens held in Communist 
Cuba against their will. All these Amer- 
icans originally chose to stay in Cuba 
despite official warnings from the US. 
Government. Since then, however, they 
have changed their minds because of the 
tyrannical behavior of the Castro regime. 

While it is to be hoped that a better 
arrangement will eventually be worked 
out, the State Department, through the 
good offices of Mexico, has reached an 
agreement which will allow one plane- 
load of Americans to be brought from 
Cuba to Mexico each month. 


On February 12, the Miami Herald, in 
an editorial, commented on this recent 
and hopeful development: 


AMERICANS OUT OF CUBA 


At last, regular flights have started to bring 
out of Red Cuba some 850 United States 
citizens and their Cuban families. 

A plane owned by the Mexican Ministry 
of Communications and Transportation went 
to Havana to ferry out the first 73 of them. 
The word from the Mexican Foreign Ministry 
is that the Cuban regime has agreed to 
permit one flight during the first week of 
each month to bring home the Americans, 
mostly of Cuban descent, 
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The once-a-month schedule means it will 
take more than three years to airlift all of 
those wanting to leave. 

The February flight was the fifth in a series 
which has been sporadic, to put it mildly. 
The Mexicans also arranged two such trips 
in December of 1966 and two more last 
December. 

We have spoken sternly in the past of the 
plight of these 850 U.S. citizens, held in Com- 
munist Cuba against their will, They are en- 
titled to the same rights, freedoms and im- 
munities as other Americans, including the 
right to come home. We considered Wash- 
ington remiss in ignoring them. 

The new arrangement, although far from 
ideal, doubtless is due to effective diplomacy 
by the State Department. We commend those 
who got action. It shows what can be done 
when there’s a will to enforce respect for 
American citizenship. 


Homeownership 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, home- 
ownership is firmly established as a de- 
sirable goal toward which many newly 
formed families aspire. 

It is virtually an American tradition. 

There are a great many benefits in a 
family’s owning its home that are widely 
recognized, and the appeal has no rela- 
tionship to the level of the family’s in- 
come. 

There is the sense of becoming an es- 
tablished part of the community. 

There is the accomplishment of being 
able to buy something of substantial 
value through accumulation of equity by 
monthly payments. 

There is the reality of community in- 
volvement, of neighborliness, and of hav- 
ing earned a place in one’s community. 

I could go on enumerating additional 
alluring features in home buying, but I 
believe the point has been made. Home- 
ownership benefits society by contribut- 
ing to stability. It stimulates human as 
well as physical renewal. 

We have taken a number of steps over 
the past three decades to make it easier 
for more families—especially those pro- 
gressively further down the income 
scale—to buy their homes. 

In my judgment, it is time that this 
process is carried further. 

The President proposes a new home- 
ownership program that I find to be of 
considerable interest. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will provide variable interest 
payments directly to the mortgage lender 
on behalf of the qualified home buyer. 
This could reduce interest costs to as 
low as 1 percent and enable the buyer 
to make monthly payments equaling no 
more than 20 percent of his income. The 
amount of payment made will change 
with the buyer’s varying income. This 
program would be a major breakthrough 
which would enhance the opportunities 
for homeownership for those in the 
lower income brackets. 

I think it is up te us to bring this 
means into being. 
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HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that one of our 
very distinguished and able colleagues 
has recently been honored by the Na- 
tional Association of Business and Edu- 
cational Radio, and I know the other 
Members of this body will be as gratified 
and pleased as I was to hear the good 
news. 

The January 1968 issue of the period- 
ical Action, reported that the National 
Association of Business and Educational 
Radio presented its Award of Merit and 
a bronze plaque to Representative JOE 
L. Evins, of Tennessee, in recognition of 
his outstanding contributions to the 
growth and development of the land 
mobile radio industry. This organization 
represents some 85,000 smal] business- 
men as well as police and fire depart- 
ments, licensed by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to operate land 
mobile radio facilities. 

As chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business and also as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Congressman Evmr's 
evidenced his deep concern about the 
problems the small businesses encoun- 
tered because of the lack of sufficient 
frequencies to accommodate their needs 
by conducting hearings to determine the 
extent of the problem and try to find a 
solution. 

In my own city of Baltimore, I have 
received many complaints from small 
businesses who lost customers because 
of the lack of adequate two-way mobile 
radio frequencies, which I brought to the 
attention of the Federal Communications 
Commission. However, I am sure it was 
largely through the efforts of Congress- 
man Jog L. Evins that the FCC has now 
made 110 new channels available for 
business and industrial uses and 36 chan- 
nels available for public safety use. 

Because this matter is of interest to 
businessmen all over the country, I 
include the article entitled “NABER 
Honors Tennessee Congressman Jor L. 
Evins” in the pages of the CoNGRESSION- 
AL RECORD: 

NABER Honors TENNESSEE CONGRESSMAN JOE 
L. Evins 

On Tuesday, December 5, 1967, in very im- 
pressive ceremonies NABER’s Executive Vice 
President and General Manager, Val J. Wil- 
lams, presented the Association’s Award of 
Merit to the Honorable Joe L. Evins, Con- 
gressman from the Fourth District of Ten- 
nessee. The plaque, containing a detailed 
outline of the state of Tennessee in bronze, 
cited Congressman Evins for his outstanding 
leadership on behalf of all of the small 
businessmen throughout the nation. 

In making the presentation to Congress- 
man Evins, Wiiliams said. 

Congressman Evins, two years ago the 
board of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Business and Educational Radio, Inc. 
(NABER) established an Award of Merit. 
This award honors those who have made 
outstanding contributions to the growth and 
Parae i of the Land Mobile Radio In- 
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The most restrictive problem facing the 
thousands of businesses and organizations 
who must rely on mobile radio communica- 
tions today is the lack of sufficient fre- 
quencies to accommodate their needs. The 
resultant jamming, crowding and confusion 
has reached the proportions of a major com- 
munications crisis. 

Since the radio magnetic spectrum is a 
natural resource, its assignment and control 
falls under the direction of a federal gov- 
ernment agency—the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Repeated appeals by the 
small businessmen, police and fire depart- 
ments, emergency agencies, hospitals, etc., 
over the past decade to the FCC for relief 
have produced no tangible long range results. 

In May, 1966, NABER was granted a 
hearing before the House Small Business 
Subcommittee #6 which came under your 
direction as Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. When the report of 
Subcommittee #6 was presented to you, you, 

an Evins, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee and in ted them in your full 
committee report to the Congress. 

Also, as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations and Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices, you made 
clear to the Chairman of the FCC your grave 
concern for the conditions under which 
businesses are forced to operate two-way 
radio and your sincere wish that the FCO 
would initiate forthright actions to provide 
more radio frequencies to all land mobile 
radio users at the earliest possible date. 

You and the members of your committee 
have continually followed up these proposals 
through speeches and letters urging all pos- 
sible speed by the Federal Communications 
Commission to relieve the congestion and 
overcrowding in the land mobile radio fre- 
quencies to help the small businessmen 
throughout the nation, who must rely upon 
two-way radio to operate successful busi- 
nesses, 

Congressman Joe L. Evins, on behalf of 
the over 100,000 Business Radio Applicants 
throughout the United States, may I present 
to you, a truly outstanding public servant, 
this Award of Merit. 

In accepting the award, Congressman Evins 
inserted the following remarks: 

The National Association of Business and 
Educational Radio, Inc., is an organization 
which represents the best interests of some 
85,000 small businessmen and organizations— 
including police and fire departments—li- 
censed by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to operate land mobile radio facil- 
ities under the Business Radio Services rules 
of the Commission. 

As business has expanded and the necessity 
for immediate communications increased, 
this Association has endeavored to encourage 
the availability of additional radio frequen- 
cies to accommodate this increasing need 
for radio services. 

As the matter of communications is impor- 
tant to many small businessmen, the House 
Small Business Committee has conducted 
hearings, studies and investigations in an 
effort to assist them and others interested in 
obtaining radio communications licenses, 

The House Small Business Committee has 
urged the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to expand service and make additional 
radio frequencies available for this service. 

Representatives of the National Association 
of Business and Educational Radio testified 
before our Committee and provided helpful 
and useful information on this effort to 
broaden mobile land radio services. As a 
result of our hearings, the Committee recom- 
mended that the FCC undertake action to 
allocate additional radio frequency spectrum 
to small business and other users of land 
mobile radio. A special Advisory Committee 
to the FCC has made recommendations sub- 
stantially the same as the Committee. 
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With the various studies, hearings and in- 
vestigations of Congressional Committees it 
is hoped that the FCC will proceed to take 
favorable action on the matter for small 
businessmen who depend upon radio for 
quick and immediate communications, 

The President of the National Association 
of Business and Educational Radio, Inc., Mr. 
John M. Hodgson, and Mr. Val J. Williams, 
and others who have worked diligently and 
faithfully to assist businessmen in this re- 
gard are to be congratulated. 


Obnoxious Aquatic Plants 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, with 
bipartisan cosponors from Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Hawaii, New York, and Alabama, 
I introduced a bill to amend the River 
and Harbor Act of 1958 with respect to 
control and eradication of obnoxious 
aquatic plants. 

The problems caused by these growths 
are becoming of such magnitude that the 
matter is creating an emergency situa- 
tion in our waterways, lakes, and streams. 
Many of these bodies of water are be- 
coming so polluted that water intakes are 
becoming clogged. Dangers of flooding 
are eminent because runoff water cannot 
escape. Boats cannot be used and recrea- 
tional fishing grounds are being de- 
stroyed. This is particularly the case in 
Florida. The problems of other States are 
of a similar concern. 

The bill will seek to supplement the 
very excellent comprehensive program 
now being conducted by the Department 
of the Army, Corps of Engineers, under 
the authority of the River and Harbor 
Act of 1958. 

The bill will require closer coordination 
and reporting of both aquatic weed re- 
search activities and of field project op- 
erations, conducted by the very many 
Federal—12 Federal divisions and seven 
Federal agencies, under the authority of 
a number of Federal laws—and State or- 
ganizations engaged in the associated 
work. The appropriate State agencies in- 
volved in the reporting procedure would 
be those coordinating the control efforts 
in each of the involved States. Thus, 
States would be encouraged to coordinate 
these activities within their own bound- 
aries, as Florida is already doing. Unless 
the aquatic plant problem is attacked in 
a comprehensive manner, with coordina- 
tion of efforts, there is no point in re- 
questing added funding efforts. 

The bill will, in addition, specifically 
expand weed eradication and control ac- 
tivities into the critical area of elodea 
growths. The 15- to 20-foot growth is 
rapidly spreading throughout the State 
of Florida. There is now no method 
known to kill the weed below the mud 
level of the water it pollutes, Thus, it is 
back in 3 months, even if destruction is 
attempted. Elodea is now established in 
most of Florida’s drainage canals, many 
lakes, and rivers. A small amount of re- 
search is being done on this plant, but it 
is not enough. 
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The bill will further provide for, and 
encourage, the Department of Army, 
Corps of Engineers, to favorably consid- 
er allocating, where the need is apparent, 
research and development funds to the 
State agencies authorized to coordinate 
State aquatic weed programs. With a 
State agency responsible for coordinat- 
ing aquatic plant activities within each 
State, there would be an excellent agent 
for deciding upon distribution of funds 
on the basis of effective efforts. 

The bill, thus, would seek to obtain the 
most benefits out of the funding for the 
aquatic weed programs. It seeks to im- 
plement coordination of goals, funding, 
and programing under the central au- 
thority of one program, the most com- 
prehensive effort. Coordination is badly 
needed. In that regard, more than five 
percent of the proposed legislation in- 
troduced in the 89th Congress was re- 
lated to water resources. The measures 
were referred to no less than 13 of the 
20 standing committees in the House of 
Representatives and 11 of the 16 in the 
Senate. In addition, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy considered and re- 
ported at least one bill affecting water 
resources development. 

Additional efforts in the field of ob- 
noxious aquatic growths are essential. 
Public Law 89-298, the present law pro- 
viding for a comprehensive aquatic weed 
program, authorizes up to $5 million a 
year to be directed toward control and 
eradication of obnoxious aquatic weeds. 
Yet, in fiscal year 1968 only $900,000 was 
appropriated. The amount to be re- 
quested for fiscal 1969 will remain at that 
same amount, Funds are being supplied 
through a variety of other sources, but 
the approaches are piecemeal. Thus, 
while in my own State of Florida, there 
are valuable projects focused on the 
solution of aquatic weed problems, the 
major ones are hampered by a grave 
lack of funds. For example, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture crop research 
station in Fort Lauderdale operates on 
an annual budget that can support only 
three research scientists. Yet, it conducts 
the only significant aquatic weed con- 
trol research for seven Southern States 
east of the Mississippi. 

The comparatively small effort takes 
Place against the background of the ac- 
tivities of the water hyacinth and other 
obnoxious weeds. The problems caused 
by the water hyacinth are many. It pol- 
lutes water supplies through growth and 
decomposition. It constitutes a grave 
health hazard. Mosquito larvae are pro- 
vided an ideal breeding place. It kills fish 
by pollution and oxygen starvation. It 
obstructs drainage and waterflow. It in- 
terferes with navigation and recreation. 

It is estimated that the oxygen-deplet- 
ing factor caused by one acre of water 
hyacinth is equal to the sewage created 
by 40 people. Yet, in Florida alone, an 
estimated 90,000 acres of fresh water are 
still covered with water hyacinths, after 
decades of control operation. 

The States of Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
many others are also engaged in the 
aquatic weed battle. 
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The problems created by aquatic weeds 
continue to increase at overwhelming 
speed at a time when all attention is 
focused upon the grave hazards of the 
pollution of our air. The pollution and 
destruction of our waters is perhaps even 
more critical. 

I urge prompt consideration of my 
requests. 


The True Administration of Justice Is 
the Firmest Pillar of Good Government 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, 1967, I sponsored legislation—H.R. 
8376—in the House of Representatives 
to authorize and direct the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York to sit in Mineola as well as Brook- 
lyn. The enthusiatic response to this leg- 
islation from the members of the bar of 
our Federal district demonstrated that 
this enactment was long overdue. 

The U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York serves Brooklyn, 
Queens, Richmond, Nassau, and Suffolk 
Counties, but the court held sessions only 
at the Federal courthouse in Brooklyn. 
The counties of Nassau and Suffolk, with 
a combined population in excess of 2.3 
million persons, were long inconveni- 
enced by the absence of Federal court fa- 
cilities to serve their needs. These resi- 
dents of Nassau and Suffolk were obliged 
to travel to Brooklyn—sometimes cover- 
ing a distance of 129 miles—to serve as 
jurors, as witnesses, or as litigants in civil 
and criminal cases now tried only at the 
Federal courthouse in Brooklyn. This 
legislation recognizes the population 
growth of Long Island, the judicial needs 
of the area, and provides for the conveni- 
ence of attorneys, litigants, and witnesses 
on Long Island. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties now gen- 
erate 36 percent of the cases on the 
docket of the eastern district. The dis- 
trict ranks eighth of all the 91 districts in 
the United States in civil caseload and 
fourth in criminal caseload. 

On September 22, 1967, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States specif- 
ically endorsed the Tenzer bill which 
called for the holding of sessions at 
Mineola. The Judicial Conference not 
only approved H.R. 8376, and sent its 
favorable report to the House Judiciary 
Committee, but it also specifically re- 
jected other bills which called for hold- 
ing sessions of the eastern aistrict court 
at other locations. 

On November 20, 1967, the House of 
Representatives passed the Tenzer bill. 
The House action came by voice vote 
only 7 months after I originally intro- 
duced the measure. 

On December 11, 1967, the U.S. Sen- 
ate, by unanimous approval, passed the 
Tenzer bill in the identical form as that 
passed by the House. The legislation 
was then sent to the President for signa- 
ture. 

The House and Senate—and the Judi- 
ciary Committees of both bodies—acted 
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badge unprecedented speed in approving 
my bill. 

It must be noted that passage of the 
legislation was accelerated and facili- 
tated by a board of supervisors resolution 
which authorized the use and occupancy 
of space, to be allotted in the court build- 
ings maintained by the county, for court 
facilities to enable the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York to conduct its business in Mineola 
without cost to the U.S. Government. 

On December 19, President Johnson 
signed the Tenzer bill into law—Public 
Law 90-217. 

The first session of the U.S. district 
court at Mineola was held on January 12, 
1968. The appropriate ceremonial ses- 
sion, held in the new Supreme Court 
building, marked a significant event in 
the history of the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York and in 
the future development of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. 

Present at this monumental first ses- 
sion were Chief Judge Joseph C. Zavatt, 
presiding, and Judge Jack Weinstein. 
The other judges of the eastern district 
court who participated are Judge John 
R. Bartels, Judge Jacob Mishler, Judge 
John F. Dooling, Jr., Judge Matthew T. 
Azruzzo, Judge Leo Rayfiel, and Judge 
Walter Bruchhausen. Judge George Ros- 
ling could not attend because he was 
presiding at the session of the district 
court in Brooklyn. 

Others participating included Nassau 
County executive Eugene H. Nickerson, 
town of Hempstead presiding supervisor, 
Ralph G. Caso, and many other distin- 
guished members of the bar. 

At this session, the court heard appli- 
cations of attorneys for admission to the 
bar of this court. Mr. Richard C. Cahn, 
chairman of the Federal Courts commit- 
tee of the Suffolk County Bar Associa- 
tion, moved the admission of the Suffolk 
County members. Senator John R. 
Dunne, president of the Bar Association 
of Nassau County, moved the admission 
of the Nassau County members. Mr. 
Joseph F. Soviero, a former U.S. at- 
torney, moved the admission of some 
84 members of the Nassau Lawyers’ 
Association of Long Island. A total of 
388 attorneys were admitted to practice 
before the Federal courts of the eastern 
and southern districts of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the close of this first 
ceremonial session of the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York marked the beginning of a new era 
for the Long Island judicial process. The 
lawyers and residents of Long Island 
who previously had to travel to Brooklyn 
to participate in Federal court proceed- 
ings will now enjoy needed relief from 
this inconvenience. Further, the author- 
ization for the holding of a term of court 
at Mineola may result in a 
cost to the Government where the Gov- 
ernment is a party to the litigation in the 
reduction of mileage fees for jurors and 
witnesses. 

My bill directing the Eastern District 
Court of New York to sit in Mineola, as 
well as in Brooklyn, is a major first step 
to the development of a Federal complex 
in Nassau County. While this complex is 
now only a dream, I expect to see it blos- 
som into reality in the near future. With 
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the rapidly expanding population in 
Nassau and Suffolk counties, we must 
plan now for future needs and the pro- 
posed Federal complex is one way to in- 
sure adequate Federal services to the 
more than 2.4 million residents of Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties on Long Island. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point ex- 
cerpts from the minutes of the first Fed- 
eral court session at Mineola: 

CEREMONIAL SESSION OF THE U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK, HELD AT MINEOLA, N.Y., JANUARY 12, 
1968 
Honorable Joseph C. Zavatt, Chief United 

States District Judge, presiding, and Lewis 

Orcel, clerk, United States District Court for 

the Eastern District of New York. 

Guest speakers: Honorable Eugene H. 
Nickerson, Honorable Ralph G. Caso, Honor- 
orable Frank A. Gulotta, Congressman 
Herbert Tenzer, Mr. Henry G. Wenzel III, Mr. 
Richard Cahn, Senator John R. Dunne, Mr. 
Nathan Zausmer, Mr. Joseph F. Soviero, Jr. 

Mr. LEWIS ORGEL. All rise. 

United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York is now in session. 

Please be seated. 

Hon. JoseEPH C. Zavatr. The judges con- 
stituting our Court (who are with us today), 
in the order of their seniority, and our sen- 
ior judges who are with us today, in like 
order, are Judge John R. Bartels, on my 
extreme right; Judge Jacob Mishler; Judge 
John F. Dooling, Jr. 

Then you notice a vacant chair, That 
should be occupied by Judge George Rosling; 
but he is in Brooklyn today minding the 
store. Therefore, he cannot be with us to- 
day. 
Judge Jack B. Weinstein; Judge Matthew 
T. Abruzzo; Judge Leo Rayfiel; and Judge 
Walter Bruchhausen. We are still hoping 
that the two vacancies on our bench will 
be filled before next summer. 

We are assembled here today to mark a 
significant event in the history of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York and in the development 
of Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

On December 19th, the President signed 
into law the Tenzer Bill—H.R. 8376, to 
be precise—which amends Section 112(c) 
of Title 28 of the United States Code so as 
to provide that our Court shall sit not only 
at Brooklyn but also at Mineola, 

The enthusiastic response to this legisla- 
tion from the members of the Bar of the 
two easternmost counties of our federal dis- 
trict demonstrates, over and above the im- 
pressive vital statistics, that this enactment 
was long overdue. 

With no federal facility on Long Island 
presently available to enable this Court to 
comply with this legislative mandate, the 
holding of sessions of our Court in Mineola 
must depend for some limited time upon 
the hospitality and the cooperation of the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches 
of the Government of Nassau County. 

Our ceremonial session today, for example, 
is possible only because we have been per- 
mitted the use of this commodious central 
jury room in your beautiful and functional 
new Supreme Court Building, which, for- 
tunately, is available on a Friday afternoon. 

The County Executive of this County has 
supported, from its inception, the move to 
bring the facilities of our Federal District 
Court to the people of Long Island. Fortu- 
nately, he is no stranger to the federal judi- 
cial system. He served as law secretary to 
Judge Augustus N. Hand of the Court of 
Appeals for our Circuit and later as law 
secretary to Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Court recognizes the Honorable Eugene 
H. Nickerson, County Executive of Nassau 
County, and Chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors. 
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Hon. EuGENE H. NICKERSON. Thank you, 
Judge. 

May it please the Court, on behalf of the 
citizens of Nassau County, may I thank those 
who have been responsible for bringing the 
Federal Court here to our County; to Judge 
Zavatt for his interest and enthusiasm and 
practical effectiveness; to Congressman Ten- 
zer for proposing and obtaining passage of 
the necessary legislation, the Tenzer Bill; to 
the members of the Bar who have supported 
the measure; to the members of the United 
States District Court for consenting to sit 
here; to the members of the Supreme and 
County Courts who have welcomed their fed- 
eral brethren so graciously; particularly, 
Judge Young who so gladly relinquished one 
small room in his munificent and spacious 
chambers—two rooms, he tells me. 

The people of our County express to all of 
these their sincere appreciation. 

The Tenzer Bill passed the House 
without debate; it passed the Senate without 
debate; was sent to the President in Decem- 
ber and became law on December 19th, 1967. 
That is less than a month ago. 

I think that two activists outside the 
County government merit special mention 
today: 

Richard Cahn, who planted the seed, and 
Congressman Tenzer, who made the delivery 
in much less than the normal period of leg- 
islative gestation. 

Later in the program we will hear from 
Mr. Cahn, but the court now recognizes Con- 
gressman Herbert Tenzer of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District. 

(Mr. Tenzer’s remarks revised and con- 
densed.) 

Congressman HERBERT TENZER. May it 
please the court, judges of the Federal Court, 
distinguished judges of the State Supreme 
Court and other courts in Nassau County, 
distinguished Judge Beldock and others in 
the room, County Executive, Ralph Caso, 
Presiding Supervisor, and Judge Gulotta. On 
the day that this bill was debated in the 
House, I engaged in a colloquy with my good 
friend Congressman Wydler, whom I am glad 
to see here today, the Speaker called me up 
and said that this Bill broke some kind of 
a record for speed from the date of introduc- 
tion to passage in the House. According to 
the records of the Judiciary Committee, I 
think it did break a record for a Judiciary 
Committee bill calling for holding a session 
of a District Court to be held in another part 
of the district. The Speaker gave me the 
gavel which he used on that day. I am not 
going to give it to you, Judge Zavatt, but I 
would like you to use it today, if you will, 
so that I may have that as an additional 
momento and remembrance. 

The distinguished Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee whom you mentioned sends 
his greetings to you and to all the other 
judges of the court and to all of my col- 
leagues at the Bar who are gathered here 
today. 

The President of the United States sends 
his greetings to all. Since there was no special 
signing ceremony for this bill, the President 
acceded to my request and is sending a 
limited number of pens to persons who par- 
ticipated in making this possible. I would 
like to symbolically present to you, Chief 
Judge Zavatt, a pen, one of the ten pens 
which were used in connection with the 
signing of H.R. 8376, enacted into law, on 
December 18th, when it was signed by the 
President. I will frame these pens appro- 
priately with a copy of the Bill and see that 
all of those entitled to recognition in con- 
nection with this bill will receive one. 

Due credit was given to Mr. Cahn, whom 
I never had the pleasure of meeting—and if 
he is here, I certainly would like to meet him. 
I would like to pay a tribute to him because 
of the very comprehensive and learned docu- 
ment which he prepared with respect to the 
growth of Nassau and Suffolk County—its 
geography, its history, its development, its 
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standing amongst the counties of the United 
States. 

The very fact that the Eastern District 
Court of the United States, one of the 91 
district courts of the United States, ranks 
eighth in the caseload of civil cases—I can 
assure Ralph Caso we do not have to worry 
about providing enough business for the 
court. We already have it. Though the court 
has the eighth highest caseload of all the 
district courts of the United States in civil 
cases, I am not proud of the fact that it 
also ranks fourth amongst all the districts 
of the United States in caseload of criminal 
cases; but that is true. 

There is one other name I would like to 
mention here, with due respect to Mr. Cahn. 
The first one who wrote to me in 1964—dur- 
ing the time I was aspiring to become a mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States—was 
Bill Rudin, Referee in Bankruptcy. Bill Rudin 
told me that there was a great need for this 
and asked my opinion about it. He also told 
me about the problems they were confronted 
with in respect to referee’s chambers. 

I went to see Judge Zavatt; personally 
telephoned and spoke to Judge Lumbard; 
discussed the subject with Administrative 
Office personnel; followed through personally 
with the members and staff of the Judiciary 
Committee, and was also in contact with the 
Administrative Office of the Judicial 
Conference. 

This proves to you, fellow brothers of the 
Bar, that when your case is well prepared, 
the Presiding Judge will receive it; when your 
homework has been done, half of the battle 
is won. 

I claim no authorship of the idea. There 
are many who are entitled to the credit, but 
just like the patient who has had four doc- 
tors and each one prescribes a different medi- 
cine, if the patient gets well, they can all 
have the credit for the cure. Today, I would 
like to pay tribute to all who participated— 
all who ever had the dream—all who gave 
recognition to the fact that Nassau County 
was growing. Perhaps when this court proves 
that it was needed—it will be properly 
housed, because it is already evident that 
the facilities now assigned to it are inade- 
quate before we start. I hope that we will re- 
main united and unified in purpose, so that 
when the report which I have requested 
from the General Services Administration 
with respect to the possibilities of a federal 
building for Nassau county is rendered— 
we will work together to achieve it. On the 
last day of the session of the House, my 
colleagues, Congressman Wydler and Con- 
gressman Grover, introduced a bill for that 
purpose. I think we will have to do a little 
more homework before the bill will get to 
see the light of day. 

Where there is a united and unified public 
need, we should not let politics enter into 
our activities in order to achieve our goals. 
Therefore, I pay special tribute to Judge 
Zavatt, who was constantly on the telephone, 
guiding and working with me in every step 
and at every turn in the road. He did not 
let me lose time by taking the wrong road 
and the wrong course. 

I thank you for your kind comments today. 
I have only been the tool properly applied 
to give affect to this wonderful project that 
adds to the judicial history of Nassau County 
and to the great judicial history of the 
United States courts. 

To my colleagues at the Bar who are seek- 
ing admission today, I would say to them, re- 
member that respect for law and order starts 
with respect for the courts of our land. Those 
who come in contact with you and those you 
come in contact with the courts do not un- 
derstand that very simple, simple statement. 
There are too many who would criticize the 
courts because they interpret the laws as they 
are. If the laws are not well-written, they 
require change. This is the orderly process 
which represents the great strength of our 
American democracy. I hope that you as 
officers of the court will go forth into your 
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respective communities, teach and preach 
that law and order will come from respect 
for the courts which administer the law. 

Thank you. 

Honorable JOSEPH C. Zavarr. Our court can 
make only a modest begining in Mineola. 
But, at least, it will be a first step in the 
right direction. 

The scope of our activity will be governed 
by the facilities which the County makes 
available. 

If, as appears likely, we will have the use 
of only one courtroom and one set of cham- 
bers, there will be no clerk’s office, jury com- 
missioner’s office, central jury room, mar- 
shal’s office, probation department, United 
States Attorney’s office, detention cell, or 
conference rooms. 

Every detail of our sessions in Mineola 
will have to be planned in and supervised 
from the judge’s chambers, which must 
house the judge, his secretary, his law secre- 
tary, his court attendant, and must also 
serve as the headquarters of the courtroom 
deputy, the court reporter, a marshal and 
such other personnel as may be required 
from time to time. 

Of necessity, greater demands will be made 
on our chambers than on those which are 
only one unit of a fully established court, 
with auxiliary facilities and supporting per- 
sonnel. 

We cannot announce today an assured 
date for the opening of our first regular ses- 
sion in Mineola. The first Monday in March 
is a tentative target date. But we must em- 
phasize that, at present, that date can only 
be tentative. 

We are in the process of formulating a 
policy pursuant to which cases will be as- 
signed for trial in Mineola. 

Under consideration is a procedure 
whereby attorneys will be able to file their 
initial pleadings and subsequent papers with 
the Clerk in Brooklyn, by mail, and, by the 
same means, arrange for the service of process 
by the Marshal. 

Obviously, we will not be equipped to try 
criminal cases here. The trial of civil non- 
jury cases will present fewer problems than 
the trial of cases by jury. As to the latter, the 
Clerk is working on a proposed plan for em- 
panelling jurors in Mineola, which he will 
submit to the court for its consideration. 

As soon as we are prepared to hold ses- 
sions here, a schedule of assignments will 
be adopted, under which our judges will sit 
in rotation—as the Mineola business of the 
court requires, 

My colleagues and I look forward to meet- 
ing all of those present who will attend the 
reception at the home of the Bar Association 
of Nassau County. 

Judges rise. 

By the Clerk: All rise. 

This special session of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York stands adjourned sine die. 


Mr. Speaker, in his remarks Chief 
Judge Joseph Zavatt noted that the only 
flaw in the present new court at Mineola, 
is the limited space available to the 
Court. The court at Mineola can only 
hope to make a modest beginning with its 
restricted quarters. 

The scope of its activity for the present 
will be governed by the facilities which 
the county makes available. It is for this 
reason that I have urged the construc- 
tion of a Federal complex at Mitchel 
Field. 

I requested the Administrator of the 
General Service Administration to un- 
dertake a survey of the needs for a Fed- 
eral building in Nassau County. This 
building would not only house the other 
Federal agencies but also the Federal 
Court facilities. 

Today the Federal agencies are oc- 
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cupying 81,830 square feet of space at 
16 different locations in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties and paying a total an- 
nual rental in excess of $356,000. The 
widespread facilities are an inconven- 
ience to citizens and the cost of renting 
space is an additional load on the tax- 
payers. 

I recently received a letter from the 
Administrator of GSA, Lawson B. Knott, 
Jr., stating that the General Services Ad- 
ministration is now preparing a plan for 
the construction of a Federal building 
at Mitchel Field. This plan will be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

To keep the record straight on this 
matter, I include at this point excerpts 
from the report which I requested from 
GSA Administrator Lawson B. Knott, 
Jr.: 


Your letter of December 20 requested that 
a survey be made of the Federal Space re- 
quirements on Long Island, New York, 

We have recently completed a survey of 
the Federal space requirements in Nassau, 
Queens and Suffolk Counties and have iden- 
tified the need for future construction to 
provide for the consolidated housing of the 
agencies on Long Island. It was concluded 
that the best means of satisfying this need 
would be by construction of a Federal Office 
Building and an adjacent Post Office mail 
handling and vehicle maintenance facility on 
a Government-owned site, reserved for Fed- 
eral construction, at the former Mitchel 
Field, Nassau County. 

Estimated cost and other data needed for 
the preparation of a prospectus for the pro- 
posed public building complex to be con- 
structed on the Government-owned prop- 
erty reserved at Mitchel Field are being as- 
sembled. When the prospectus is completed 
it will be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget for review. 

In conclusion, I think I should point out 
that even if the events outlined above occur 
this year, there are budgetary problems which 
must be overcome before the proposed build- 
ing complex at Mitchel Field can become a 
reall 


State of New Jersey Denies Auto 
Insurance Increase 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Mr. Charles R. Howell, the New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Insurance, made 
a very outstanding and noteworthy de- 
cision, a decision that has all the ear- 
marks of becoming a precedent-setting 
method for evaluating the criteria for 
future auto insurance rate setting cases. 
Commissioner Howell denied the auto 
insurance industry’s application for an 
overall 19.6-percent premium increase. 
This decision will not only save New 
Jersey drivers some $40,000,000 a year, 
but more importantly for the future, it 
establishes the validity of including an 
insurance company’s investment income 
as a major factor in determining the 
justification for a rate increase. More- 
over, Commissioner Howell has gone be- 
yond the mechanics of the question of 
rate increases by also calling upon the 
State legislature to create a commission 
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to study the feasibility of changing the 
present tort liability system along the 
lines of the Keeton-O’Connell basic pro- 
tection plan. 

Attorney Isadore Glauberman also de- 
serves the public’s highest praise for his 
role as public defender at the open hear- 
ings held last year, on the rate increase 
application, and for his excellent analysis 
of why and how the rating bureau’s case 
for higher premiums failed to take into 
account the full profit picture of the 
auto insurance industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no less appropriate 
to mention and to praise the crusading 
role of the Newark Star-Ledger in its 
longstanding, in-depth, comprehensive 
feature coverage of the auto insurance 
mess. 

Three recent articles covering the 
State of New Jersey’s rate boost denial 
are as follows: 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
MOTORISTS SAVE $42 MILLION: CAR INSURANCE 
Boost DENIED 
(By Herb Jaffe) 

New Jersey’s 3.1 million motorists were 
awarded a $42 million a year savings yester- 
day when Insurance Commissioner Charles 
R. Howell threw out the request of two rat- 
ing bureaus for an average 20.6 per cent auto 
liability insurance increase. 

In taking this action, Howell established a 
precedent for the entire nation. No state has 
ever before completely denied an auto in- 
surance increase after conducting public 
hearings, using industry investment income 
as a prime reason, 

In justifying his long-awaited decision, 
Howell alluded directly to the income insur- 
ance companies derive from the investment 
of unearned policyholder premiums and loss 
reserves. He said, such income should right- 
fully be credited to policyholders before any 
rate increase can be determined. 


FIGURES CRITICIZED 


Howell's determination also explained that 
figures and rate making formulas supplied 
by the applicants, the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association for the 
year 1965—upon which the requests were 
flled—were exaggerated and over-estimated. 

Howell also denied applications for an 
average 5.3 per cent increase in physical 
damage coverage, based on the same reason- 
ing as his denial for liability insurance which 
covers bodily injury and property damage. 

“We found that the five days of public 
hearings last summer and fall proved ex- 
tremely helpful and purposeful in making 
this decision,” Howell said during a news 
conference in his Trenton office. 

Howell praised Isadore Glauberman of 
Jersey City, the public defender at the hear- 
ings, for “a tremendous effort in an under- 
taking that was extremely complex. 

“Mr. Glauberman’s efforts plus our unique 
statutes in New Jersey were such that 
allowed us to make this determination,” 
Howell said. 

In announcing his decision, Howell for- 
mally requested that the Legislature create 
a commission for the purpose of conducting 
“a thorough objective study of our whole 
motor vehicle tort liability system with full 
study of the pros and cons of a ‘basic pro- 
tection’ plan along the lines of the Keeton- 
O'Connell proposals. This plan has met with 
considerable support and interest of various 
companies and leaders of the insurance in- 
dustry.” 

Glauberman said he was delighted with 
the decision. “This is a victory for the more 
than three million drivers in New Jersey at a 
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savings of more than $40 million a year, For 
this I am gratified,” he said, 

Stephen B, Wiley, attorney for the rating 
bureaus, would not comment on the de- 
cision. “I want to study the determination 
before I discuss it,” he explained. 

According to a spokesman for the two bu- 
reaus, “no one here has as yet read the 
decision. We will probably have something 
to say after we study the commissioner’s 
determination.” 

There are two choices open to the rating 
bureaus. They can either appeal the decision, 
or they can make a completely new request 
with a new filing. 

Mrs. Marilyn Schauer, assistant attorney 
general and counsel to the Department of 
Banking and Insurance, explained that the 
rating bureaus have 45 days with which to 
enter an appeal. 

A new filing, which could be anticipated 
regardless of any decision to appeal the 
verdict, would take considerably longer and 
would involve a new set of figures and other 
underwriting data. 


PLAN DISCLOSED 


The commissioner’s request for a legisla- 
tive study of the tort liability system was 
disclosed by The Star-Ledger last November. 
At that time sources close to Howell ex- 
plained that the commissioner would request 
an in-depth study of the entire auto insur- 
ance system, in line with similar action 
taken by several other states. 

“I feel there is no need at this time to 
delve into the entire question,” Howell said 
yesterday. “The auto insurance picture has 
changed recently. It is now obvious that 
some federal agency or congressional com- 
mittee will look into the intricacies of the 
system. 

“My recommendation is for the State of 
New Jersey to study the compensatory sys- 
tem,” Howell said. He emphasized that he 
neither favors nor opposes the Keeton- 
O’Connell plan. 

“I am very interested in the plan, and I 
would like to know more about it,” Howell 
explained, “but I haven’t made any decision 
on it as yet. This is one of the reasons why 
a study commission is needed—to enlighten 
all of us on the Keeton-O’Connell plan.” 

The Keeton-O’Connell plan was formulated 
three years ago by two law professors, and 
its basic features include compulsory auto 
insurance and abolition of the fault prin- 
ciple in claims for the first $10,000, with ex- 
2 ion of the existing liability system there - 

r. 
SPECIFIC BOOSTS 


Three weeks ago Rep. William T. Cahill 
(R-6th Dist.) told The Star-Ledger that he 
was “predicting” there would be no rate in- 
crease, However, Cahill did not define the 
reasons. 

Howell stressed that the industry’s applica- 
tions were for specific increases, totaling 19.6 
per cent for bodily injury liability, 22.7 per 
cent for property damage lability, 6.8 per 
cent for collision and 1.6 per cent for all other 
physical damage coverages. 

“These requests were worded specifically, 
and we answered them specifically. In past 
years, where we granted partial increases, the 
rating bureaus were also informed that we 
were refusing their initial request, but they 
immediately came back with an alternate 
proposal,” Howell explained. 

“This year, however, there were public 
hearings held on specific requests, and these 
requests have been denied,” he added. 

Howell, who praised Glauberman's efforts 
in presenting an informative brief, said in 
his determination that the rating bureau 
companies for liability insurance, represent- 
ing approximately 40 per cent of the policy- 
holders in the state, actually earned $12 mil- 
lion more in premiums in 1965 than their 
figures showed, and he explained how this 
was brought out by Glauberman at the 
hearings. 
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Howell said the bureau’s figures for pre- 
miums only took into account the statutory 
limit of $10,000 and $20,000 for bodily injury 
and $5,000 for property damage. “We had to 
take into consideration the excess limits here, 
too,” Howell said. 

Excess limits are the increased amounts 
of insurance paid for by policyholders above 
the statutory limits. 

Another factor which accounted for the 
decision was the drop in the ratio of claim 
frequency—or the number of claims as com- 
pared to other years. According to Howell: 

The bureau ignored this more favorable 
ratio of loss frequency under the assumption 
that the frequency decrease did not consti- 
tute a trend which should be used as a factor 
in connection with the rating proposal. 

However, the lower frequency affected the 
average claim cost and should, accordingly, 
have had consideration by the bureau.” 

SURPRISE MOVE 

The surprise move by Howell, however, was 
the emphasis which he placed on investment 
income, At the time that he announced pub- 
lic hearings on the matter last May, Howell 
said he was anxious to “take a serious look” 
into the investment earnings of insurance 
companies—an unprecedented move by any 
insurance commissioner. 

In his decision, Howell said: 

“Investment income must be considered 
pursuant to the New Jersey statutes which 
provide that the commissioner must consider 
‘the financial condition of the insurer’ as 
a factor in determining whether the rate 
applied for is reasonable. 

“Certainly, investment income is an essen- 
tial element of the ‘financial condition of the 
insurer’. Cases cited in the brief filed by Mr. 
Glauberman support the use of investment 
income as a factor in determining the reason- 
ableness of rate increases. 


OWN FORMULA 


“Under the rating bureau’s own formula, 
the assureds are charged for the increase in 
claim cost caused by the delay in paying 
claims but are not given any allowance in 
the form of a credit for interest or dividends 
earned on investments or the realized capital 
gains on investments acquired with premium 
dollars held in reserve to pay claims at a fu- 
ture date. 

“I therefore conclude that income on in- 
vestments and realized investment gains, 
both of which may vary from year to year, 
should be considered in determining the ac- 
ceptability of any rate level change pro- 
posed...” 


It is investment income, brought out at 
public hearings and used as a prime reason 
by the commissioner for denying a rate in- 
crease, that now makes the New Jersey de- 
cision a model for the rest of the United 
States. 

As to future significant requests, Howell 
made it clear that public hearings will hence- 
forth be an integral procedure in making 
decisions, based on the New Jersey insur- 
ance laws which do not deny the commis- 
sioner this prerogative. 

COMMISSION POWER 

Howell also indicated that a special legis- 
lative commission could defer future auto 
rate increases until its findings are released, 
unless there is some sudden urgency which 
could affect the financial stability of insur- 
ance companies. 

Vincent J. Murphy, president of the New 
Jersey AFL-CIO issued a statement yester- 
day in which he said: 

“We are delighted that Commissioner 
Howell has rejected the applications of in- 
surance companies for drastic increases in 
premium rates for auto insurance. We con- 
gratulate him on his decision and express 
our thanks to consumer defender Isadore 
Glauberman for his excellent presentation 
of the objections to the proposed increases.” 

The State AFL-CIO has long been an 
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ardent opponent of auto insurance rate in- 
creases without hearings. 


[From the Newark (NJ.) Star-Ledger, Feb, 
23, 1968] 
INSURERS ASSAIL INCREASE DENIAL 
(By Herb Jaffe) 


T. Lawrence Jones, president of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association in New York, yes- 
terday deplored Wednesday’s decision by New 
Jersey Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Howell, in which he denied the 
auto insurance industry's request for an ayer- 
age 20.6 per cent rate increase. 

Jones took issue with Howell’s decision 
which orders companies to include invest- 
ment income in their rate making procedures 
before submitting applications for rate in- 
creases. 

FIRST REACTION 


The AIA represents more than 200 stock 
fire and casualty insurance companies and 
their subsidiaries, in addition to the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and the 
National Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion, the two rating bureaus which filed for 
the increase in New Jersey. 

The statement by Jones, the first reaction 
by the industry to Howell’s unprecedented 
decision, was primarily concerned with the 
use of investment income in determining 
rates—the issue which makes the decision 
unprecedented. 

Jones charged that the inclusion of earn- 
ings from insurance company investments in 
rate-making “threatens the viability of the 
insurance business and will inhibit the ability 
of the property and casualty insurance com- 
panies to serve the growing needs of New 
Jersey’s economy. 

“This decision can only serve to make auto- 
mobile insurance in New Jersey harder to 
get,” Jones warned. 

RISK FACTOR 

Jones cited the findings of a recent study 
compiled by the Arthur D. Little Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The study was released by the 
research firm four weeks ago, after almost 
one year in the making. 

It indicated that the industry’s profits are 
less than half those of other industries with 
a similar risk factor, Jones pointed out, add- 
ing that Howell’s decision will reduce the 
low rate of return even more, according to 
the findings of the Arthur D. Little Tepai 

While the results of the study were not 
available at the time hearings on the pro- 
posed auto insurance rate increase were held 
last summer, Jones suggested that the con- 
clusions of the Little study should have been 
considered when the decision was being pre- 
pared. 

“The Little findings indicate that the net 
profits of the property and liability insur- 
ance field are significantly below those of 
other financial institutions and manufactur- 
ing industries,“ Jones said. 

Continuing in behalf of the Little study 
as justification for a rate increase in New 
Jersey, Jones added that the findings are 
“true, considering income from every source, 
and that no revision of the pricing mecha- 
nism which would reduce our profits below 
their present level can be justified on the 
grounds that present profits are excessive.” 

Jones pointed out that for 43 property and 
casualty companies the average return was 
44 per cent for the 11 years from 1955 
through 1965. 

He also criticized Howell for recommending 
a legislative commission to study the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan and other reform measures 
for compensation of claimants. 

“The association is already studying 
Keeton-O’Connell and a number of other 
proposals for change, and some of our other 
member companies are doing specific re- 
search in this field,” Jones said. “We would 
be glad to extend our complete cooperation 
to the New Jersey authorities,” he added. 
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[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, Feb. 
* 1 

AUTO COMPENSATION STUDY PLANNED BY LAW- 
MAKERS 


(By Herb Jaffe) 


A special resolution that would create a 
joint legislative commission to study the 
need for reform measures in the auto insur- 
ance compensation system is already being 
drafted for proposal to the Legislature when 
it reconvenes March 11, The Star-Ledger has 
learned, 

The proposal, recommended formally last 
week by Banking and Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles R. Howell, has the backing of 
the Legislature’s Republican leadership and 
is expected to receive the support of Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes. 

Assemblyman Barry T. Parker (R-Burling- 
ton, Ocean), chairman of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Banking and Insurance said he is 
preparing the resolution to study the Keeton- 
O’Connell plan of basic protection and other 
reform measures in an attempt to change or 
modify the existing tort liability system. 

Parker said the commission would consist 
of six to 10 members and is expected to in- 
clude insurance legal and labor representa- 
tives. 

“I have already discussed the proposal with 
several Republican leaders in both houses, 
and we are in full agreement that we must 
definitely look into this growing problem,” 
Parker said. “We owe such a study to the 
people, and we are thankful that Commis- 
sioner Howell has brought it to our atten- 
tion.” 

Parker said that he has talked at length 
to Sen. Edwin B. Forsythe (R-Burlington, 
Ocean), Senate president, and that he, too, 
is firmly convinced that such a study is 
necessary. 

Assemblyman Peter Moraites (R-Bergen), 
Assembly majority leader, said he is firmly 
behind the commission and added that the 
Objective is “to find a method of compensa- 
tory justice for all claimants in auto negli- 
gence accidents. 

“By the same token, we cannot overlook 
the financial stability of the insurance com- 
panies either, I think there should be a fair 
and comprehensive cross-section of people 
represented on the commission, capable of 
taking the whole picture into consideration.” 

Sen. John L. White (R-Camden, Gloucester, 
Salem) chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Insurance Committee, is on vacation, but 
Parker said he knows that White, too, is in 
support of the proposal. 

Howell made the recommendation for a 
commission study last Wednesday after an- 
nouncing that he had denied the auto insur- 
ance rate request. 

T think that such a study would be most 
helpful in finding a solution to what seems 
to be a most compelling problem,” Howell 
said. He added that it was not necessary to 
study the entire auto insurance industry, as 
a source close to Howell predicted in The 
Star-Ledger last November. 


TIME LIMIT 


“The picture has changed in recent 
months,” Howell said. “The federal govern- 
ment has already announced it will do the 
job of investigating the over-all industry. 
There is no need for New Jersey to duplicate 
this task, and the expense.” 

According to Parker, the commission's find- 
ings might be released within six months to 
one year, He is hopeful it can be speeded up 
because of the urgency of the problem. 

Similar legislative studies are presently 
being conducted in New York, Michigan and 
several other states. In addition, the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association, a trade organiza- 
tion consisting of more than 200 stock fire 
and casualty insurance companies, has re- 
cently undertaken a similar national study. 
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Former Sen, John Waddington (D-Salem) 
had suggested such a commission last Sep- 
tember, at the time New York Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller initiated the study in New York. 

Howell held up on this recommendation 
until the recent auto insurance rate hear- 
ings were completed and his determination 
made. 


High School Exits 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Dean Rupert N. Evans, who is a 
professor of vocational and technical 
education and also dean of the College 
of Education, University of Illinois at 
Urbana, III., delivered an excellent 
speech on the two exits of a high school 
education: one leading to higher educa- 
tion and the other to employment. 

As this Nation begins understanding 
more and more the importance of career 
training at the earliest level of the 
learning cycle for American young peo- 
ple, Dean Evans remarks take on added 
significance. 

Dean Evans has been with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois since 1950 and has a very 
distinguished record in education, He re- 
cently served as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. 

Dean Evans’ remarks follow: 

HIGH SCHOOL Exrrs 


(Adapted from a speech presented by Dean 
Rupert Evans, to the Oregon Secondary 
School Principals Association meeting in 
Eugene, Oreg., January 4, 1968) 

At the 1967 AVA Convention, Dr. Paul 
Briggs, Superintendent of Schools in Cleve- 
land gave a brief speech in which he stated 
that a high school should have only two 
exits: to higher education and to employ- 
ment. What would this mean in practice? 

A junior high school should have just one 
exit: to high school. 

A high school should have just two exits: 
to employment and to higher education. 

A junior college should have just two 
exits: to employment and to higher educa- 
tion. 

At present, there are three exits to the high 
school. The third exit leads to unemploy- 
ment unless family connections or luck re- 
sult in a job. Even if the student who leaves 
by the third exit gets immediate employ- 
ment, he is likely to be unemployed in the 
future, unless luck sends an employer who 
offers a training program. 

There are also three high school curricula 
at present, but these are not exactly related 
to the three exits. The college preparatory 
curriculum is doing well. It prepares people 
for different specialties in college, and col- 
leges say high school graduates are well pre- 
pared. Usually, even those graduates of the 
college prep curriculum who don’t go to 
college do well in employment because of 
family connections and high ability. Thus it 
contributes to maintaining two, rather than 
three exits. 

The vocational education curriculum is 
spotty. Sometimes it is very, very good. Some- 
times it is of poor quality. Frequently it is 
nonexistent. If it is good, it leads to em- 
ployment or to post-secondary education, 
and thus maintains the two desirable exits. 

The general curriculum has no goals. It 
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takes rejects from other curricula and gives 
them watered-down content in the mistaken 
belief that its students cannot learn. They 
can learn. They just don’t want to learn 
what school wants to teach them. Really, 
the only thing which allows the general cur- 
riculum to continue is the word, “general”, 
in its title. Many people assume that this 
word means “general education”. I am ac- 
cused of being against “general education” 
because I am against the general curricu- 
lum. Not at all. I am for general education, 
but good “general education” in the high 
school is offered as part of the college prep 
curriculum and as part of the vocational 
education curriculum, The general curricu- 
lum should be abolished and replaced by 
greatly broadened occupational education 
complemented by a strong general educa- 
tion program. 

Abolishing the general curriculum will go 
a long way toward the high school exit which 
leads to unemployment. Perhaps you think 
unemployment doesn’t exist. For Negro fe- 
males under 25, the unemployment rate is 
30%. This is higher than unemployment 
rates in the depression. For young Negro 
males it is 25%. For young whites, it has 
been twice the national average for the en- 
tire labor force throughout the 1960's. Even 
these figures understate the real amount of 
unemployment. To be counted as unem- 
ployed, you must be looking for work, and 
many of our youth are so discouraged that 
they have stopped looking for work. Almost 
all of the unemployed come from the general 
curriculum. 

What can we substitute for the general 
curriculum? 

Some would suggest that we have only 
one exit from the school—the college prep 
exit, though some people call this the gen- 
eral education route. They use four prin- 
cipal arguments. 

a. Vocational education should be post- 
poned until after high school. 

b, Industry prefers to train 
workers. 

c. Our schools are too small and poor to 
offer good vocational education. 

d. The best vocational education is a good 
general education. 

Only the last of these statements is impor- 
tant, 

Consider the argument for postponement. 
If vocational education is important, we 
can’t postpone it until we have the means to 
give it later to all students who need it and 
want it. The majority of our students do not 
attend school beyond high school. There- 
fore, the argument that we should postpone 
all vocational education is spurious at the 
present time. 

Now consider the argument about industry 
preferring to train its own. One kind, but 
only one kind, of can be offered 
better by employers than by schools: that 
training which is unique to that employer’s 
establishment. In England there essentially 
is no public school vocational education, but 
employers tax themselves to set up training. 
No sooner was the tax passed than employers 
set up schools for each industry. They did 
not prefer to conduct training on the job. 
In this country and abroad, small employ- 
ers cannot offer substantial training to their 
employees, and large employers (with a few 
notable exceptions) spend most of their 
training budget for safety training. Large and 
small, employers do as little training as pos- 
sible, because their test is always “Will costs 
of training exceed benefits of training?” 
Moreover, costs of training are higher for 
disadvantaged youth, so industry will al- 
ways prefer to hire classes of people who re- 
quire less training than other classes of 
people. What is best for General Motors is 
not necessarily what is best for all our citi- 
zens. 

The present attitude in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that preparation for the world 
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of work is too big a job for any one of 
society’s institutions. Therefore we must 
find ways of subsidizing employers as well 
as schools to get more job preparation. Some 
of the schemes now being proposed are: 

a. Employer tax for training—give rebates 
to employers who conduct training. 

b. Insurance program—if the employee 
leaves before two years, the Federal Govern- 
ment will reimburse the employer for train- 
ing costs. 

c. Income tax rebates—The Federal Gov- 
ernment already pays half of the costs of 
training by employers (all training costs are 
legitimate business expense, and the average 
corporate tax is almost 50%), but the vari- 
ous rebate schemes would go even further, 

d. Then there is my favorite among sub- 
sidies: expand part-time cooperative educa- 
tion programs by paying to the school a 
greater proportion of its costs and subsidiz- 
ing the employer for part of the added costs 
of training. 

The third argument, that our school is 
too small to offer vocational education, has 
a simple answer—consolidate. Ninety per- 
cent of our students could be accommodated 
in high schools of 2,000 or more students 
each, and it is a rare case when a high school 
of less than 2,000 students is really a com- 
prehensive school. For the very isolated stu- 
dent (and we have a few of them in places 
like Eastern Oregon), the only solution I 
can find is the large residential comprehen- 
sive school, 

We must pay more attention to the fourth 
and most important argument that a good 
general education is the best vocational edu- 
cation, but let’s look at it this way: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS GENERAL EDUCATION 
AND GENERAL EDUCATION AS VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION 
Some people have tried to build a wall be- 

tween vocational education and general edu- 

cation. Where such a wall exists, it must be 
torn down. 

I present three general propositions: 

a. Vocational education cannot prosper 
unless it has a strong general education 
preceding it and accompanying it. 

b. For the majority of students, the prac- 
tical arts (including vocational education) 
are the only means of lending intelligibility 
to more academic subjects. 

c. The vocational education content of 
general education courses is rarely presented 
to students. 

Let us consider the importance of general 
education for vocational education. Tech- 
nology demands more and more sophisticated 
workers. At the same time, the availability 
of more sophisticated workers permits the 
development of more sophisticated tech- 
nology. This circle demands and provides 
opportunity for only those people who have 
both an excellent general education and 
excellent vocational preparation. If the voca- 
tional curriculum keeps up with the demands 
of employers, and it must, vocational edu- 
cation must demand students who are 
capable of learning what vocational educa- 
tion has to teach. This means that vocational 
students must have an excellent general 
education. 

But many, perhaps most, of our students 
don't see real reason for general education. 
They are pragmatists with short-term goals; 
they ask “What is the use of it all?” Any 
vocational educator can give you yards of 
case histories about students who first saw 
the need for mathematics in a machine shop 
course, or the need for spelling and grammar 
in a typing course. But much vocational 
education comes to late to be of use in moti- 
vating general education learnings, and 
vocational educators don’t know enough 
about how to make it really work. 

Turning now to the vocational values in 
general education: How many academic 
teachers point out the obvious occupational 
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uses of their subject matter? Does the music 
teacher teach about working conditions for 
musicians; does the social studies teacher 
emphasize how our society would fall apart 
if it were not for people who work at useful 
tasks; does the mathematics teacher stress 
the usefulness as well as the beauty of the 
concepts he teaches? In the rare instances 
where this is done, it works wonders. 

The slum child comes to school far behind 
other children in verbal skills, but in first- 
grade math he more than holds his own. 
Why? Because his uneducated parents teach 
him to count change so he won't get cheated. 

But then he enters ten years of mathemat- 
ics taught as if it would never be used 
until graduate school, and he doesn’t plan 
to go to graduate school. Moreover, he has 
to be able to read to do his math, and he 
sees no future in reading. 

What I am saying is that vocational educa- 
tion is absolutely dependent upon general 
education, and that for at least half of our 
students, general education is dependent 
on vocational education. They must never be 
separated, for separation damages both. 


AN ACTION PROGRAM FOR NOW 


I know that the general curriculum will 
take time to kill, for we must have a sub- 
stitute for it. It will take time for the col- 
lege prep and vocational education curricula 
to be broadened and expanded to fill the 
vacuum. As we proceed with the broadening 
and expanding, let us institute a program 
which will give each student a salable skill: 
in typing, driving, quantitative analysis, re- 
port writing, translating, machine operation, 
or any of a thousand more. Start this in the 
junior high school. Secondly, let us make 
sure that the skill is really salable by check- 
ing with employers. We have too many peo- 
ple who have taken four years of Spanish 
but can’t even ask directions in Mexico City. 
Thirdly, let us set up placement offices in 
every high school, not just as a service to 
our students, but as the best means of feed- 
back as to our successes and failures for 
those students who don’t go to college. 
Fourth and last, let us move heaven and 
earth to close that third exit from high 
school—the exit that leads to unemployment, 
frustration and hatred. 


Postmaster General O’Brien Dedicates 
New Postal Service Institute 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor today to participate in the formal 
dedication of the new Postal Service 
Institute located at 7900 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien officiated as this long-overdue 
facility comes into being in our postal 
service. 

We have been making great strides in 
automation and modernization in our 
postal service. As we are constantly re- 
minded, however, the fantastic new ma- 
chines, the modern physical layouts of 
our post offices, the simplified pro- 
cedures—all these and others are only as 
effective as the men who run them. 

What we need in the postal service 
today is coordinated training for our top: 
management. It is not necessary—nor is 
it intended—that all our management 
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employees need to travel to Bethesda for 


g. 

The idea—and it is a good one—is to 
provide a nucleus of training at the 
Institute and then these men can go out 
and handle training in offices around the 
country, 

I see this Institute as a great step for- 
ward in improving our postal service. 

Participating in the dedication with 
General O’Brien and myself were: the 
Honorable Richard J. Murphy, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Personnel; Di- 
rector Edmund F. Overend, of the Postal 
Service Institute; the Honorable Tom 
Steep, chairman of the House Post Office 
Appropriations Subcommittee, and Sen- 
ator A. S. MIKE Mownroney, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

I include the following dedicatory ad- 
dress by Postmaster General O’Brien: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL O'BRIEN AT 
POSTAL SERVICE INSTITUTE, BETHESDA, MD., 
FEBRUARY 27, 1968 


I am very pleased to join with you in this 
important dedication. 

In my estimation, one of the most satis- 
fying events in life comes when we can see 
the translation of a hope and an idea into 
solid reality. 

Therefore, this occasion should be satis- 
fying to many here today, for the creation 
of the Postal Service Institute reflects the 
thoughts, the hopes, and the hard work of 
many people. 

Certainly, the great public servants who 
have already spoken to us, Senator Mike 
Monroney, Senator Daniel Brewster, Con- 
gressmen Tom Steed and Tad Dulski, to- 
gether with their colleagues, have con- 
stantly shown a keen appreciation of our 
unique training needs, needs that will now 
be met through this Institute. 

This Institute also reflects a recommenda- 
tion I made over two years ago upon my 
return from a survey of European postal 
facilities. At that time I was deeply im- 
pressed by the training program offered its 
employees by the Dutch Postal Service, I 
pointed out in my report that we had been 
derelict in employee training programs for 
future leaders of the Post Office Department. 

My own period of training for the posi- 
tion of Postmaster General took place on the 
job, so to speak. There were many days when 
I wished there were some place I could turn 
for a quick course in P. neral- 
ship. But, unfortunately, there was no place. 
And, in fact, I suppose there will never be 
such a course. No one could teach it but a 
former Postmaster General, and after sery- 
ing as one of the nation’s biggest targets for 
a period of time, no former Postmaster Gen- 
eral would have the energy, or lack the con- 
stricting scar tissue to teach such a course. 

During my period of on-the-job training 
there were many surprises about the nature 
of the post office and its problems. 

Perhaps the most shocking moment of 
all came when I realized that the Post Office 
Department was not an office at all. The word 
“office” makes everyone think of desks, and 
paper shuffling, and inter-office memoranda, 
and organizational charts and distance from 
the world of action and solid accomplish- 
ment. 

I found that the word “office” is completely 
misleading. 

For today the Post Office Department is 
an industry. Not the mimeograph machine 
but the high speed letter sorter is the gov- 
erning symbol of our activity. 

We are, in fact, one of the greatest and 
most important industries of the nation. 

Fortune magazine annually publishes a 
listing of the greatest business firms in the 
land. We aren't listed, of course, but our 
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“sales” of $5 billion last year would rank us 
ahead of Texaco, U.S. Steel, IBM, Western 
Electric, Gulf Oil, and all of America’s air- 
craft, chemical, rubber, agricultural, steel 
and machine tool corporations. The US. 
Mail is “big business.” 

If we consider ourselves a utility rather 
than an industrial firm, there is but one with 
larger operating revenue, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. 

Thus, we are an “office” in words, but we 
are an industry in fact. And we are an in- 
dustry that is increasingly turning to mecha- 
nization and modern concepts to solve our 
problems. 

We are now involved in the most massive 
program of postal construction and postal 
mechanization and research in the history of 
this Department. And, again, this is a direct 
reflection of the support accorded us by con- 
cerned, committed, and experienced legis- 
lators, who are experts in postal matters, men 
such as the outstanding Congressional lead- 
ers with us today. 

As a result of this urgent and badly needed 
mechanization program, the mail moving and 
processing equipment flowing into our major 
post offices is increasingly complicated. This 
equipment will change old habits of thought 
just as it is increasing the speed and chang- 
ing the flow of mail. 

Such equipment is also slowly but surely 
transforming post offices into communica- 
tion processing factories, postmasters into in- 
dustrial managers, supervisors into man- 
agerial assistants. 

Another look at the FORTUNE magazine 
survey shows that we rank third among any 
industry or utility in the number of our 
employees. Only AT&T, with 795,000 and 
General Motors with 735,000 exceed the num- 
ber of postal employees—and not by much, 

Thus, we are the third largest civilian em- 
ployer in the land. 

This fact of the postal communications in- 
dustry creates three responsibilities. The 
first of these is using our vast army of work- 
ers in the most effective manner. Work 
scheduling stands at the heart of effective 
use of manpower, in an industry such as 
ours, which is subject to wide hourly, daily, 
and seasonal variations in mail volume, For 
us the matching of manpower assignment to 
workload, the precise balance of men on the 
job and mail in the post office, is a matter 
of tens of millions of dollars. If a super- 
visor schedules too many men for the 
amount of mail that actually flows through 
the post office, money is wasted. If he sched- 
ules too few, the mail is delayed. 

The teaching of work scheduling methods 
through this Institute will, I have no doubt, 
produce savings that will more than pay for 
the entire Institute itself. As a result, we 
are giving high priority to the development 
of the necessary course materials. 

Still another important responsibility lies 
in the area of relations between employee 
and postal management. 

As of now, many of our managers—our 
postmasters and their staffs and supervi- 
sors—are disadvantaged compared with pri- 
vate industrial managers because of a lack 
of training and experience in the collective 
bargaining process. 

This Institute will help us rectify this 
serious omission in our inventory or mana- 
gerial skills. 

The third responsibility involves use of 
this Institute to eradicate one of the major 
faults of the postal service—lack of a real 
career ladder for our employees. The creation 
of this Institute bears quite directly on our 
hopes to provide greater opportunities for all 
our employees. As new methods of mail proc- 
essing are introduced, as new machines are 
invented, as old and tired ways decline be- 
fore the dynamism of the many creative 
minds in our Bureau of Research and En- 
gineering, we anticipate that the Institute 
will play a major role in the necessary train- 
ing process. 
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In its initial period of growth the Institute 
will concern itself with improvng manage- 
ment, because the introduction of so many 
mew concepts and new instruments has 
placed a heavy burden upon management, 
and certainly because experience has shown 
that a dollar spent on improving ma 
ment skills quite often yields enormous div- 
idends in terms of better service and more 
efficient operations. Among the specific 
course areas to be covered in the first year 
are safety management, postal engineering, 
maintenance management, and traffic man- 
agement and materials handling. 

We look forward to moving rapidly toward 
achieving the full potential of the Postal 
Service Institute. 

By 1972, we anticipate a modern facility 
which will share space with our new Bureau 
of Research and Engineering in which en- 
gineers and operations specialists can engage 
in continuous consultation on postal prob- 
lems. 

We anticipate that the Institute will pro- 
vide the means by which models of advanced 
processing machinery may be rigorously 
tested under laboratory conditions. 

Purther, though the Institute will not en- 
gage in mass education, it will be the center 
of a network of extension courses radiating 
throughout the nation. 

Already the Postal Service Institute has 
arranged with the University of Oklahoma 
for a series of seminars at Norman, Okla- 
homa. These seminars are designed to provide 
postmasters with expert training in the field 
of labor relations. The Postal Service expects 
to gain much through this cooperative ar- 
rangement with the University of Oklahoma, 
an arrangement which, I might add, reflects 
the keen interest of Senator Monroney and 
of Congressman Steed, 

And, finally, the Institute will act as a 
form of seedbed. Either through study here 
or through extension courses, thousands of 
men and women will gain new insight into 
postal problems and the solutions for those 
problems. When they return to their local 
post offices, they will, in turn, organize 
courses and teach locally what they have 
learned at PSI, and thus become a source 
of ideas and motivation for their fellow 
employees. 

My friends, this is an act of extraordinary 
creation. For a school provides the best of the 
past to mold the present and influence the 
future. A school reflects the best effort of 
one generation for succeeding generations, A 
school is a brilliant violation of the laws of 
geometry—through the chemistry of learning 
we discover that the totality of a school’s in- 
fluence is far greater than the sum of its 
parts. 


Mexico Honors Thomas C. Mann 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr: GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, on February 23, to be exact, the Hon- 
orable Thomas C. Mann, was recognized 
and honored by the Mexican Govern- 
ment which awarded him the Aztec Eagle 
decoration, one of Mexico's highest 
awards. 

Of course, Thomas Mann thoroughly 
deserved this high honor, for he has had 
a most illustrious and successful career 
as U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, then 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. He is respected and loved in 
Mexico, where his merits were quickly 
recognized. 
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Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure in placing 
into the Record the remarks made by 
His Excellency Hugo B. Margain, Am- 
bassador of Mexico to the United States, 
on this great occasion and also the re- 
marks by Thomas C. Mann: 


REMARKS By His EXCELLENCY, Huco B. Mar- 
GAIN, AMBASSADOR OF MEXICO, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF BESTOWING THE AZTEC EAGLE DECO- 
RATION ON THE HONORABLE THOMAS C, 
MANN, AT THE MEXICAN EMBASSY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 23, 1968 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When President Johnson went to Mexico 
on April, 1966, to present the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, President Diaz Ordaz gave 
a formal dinner at Los Pinos, the Presiden- 
tial residence in Chapultepec to the distin- 
guished United States Delegation. On that 
occasion, President Diaz Ordaz said, more or 
less these words among other things: “The 
people of Mexico will never forget the names 
of two United States public officials, who al- 
ways tried to support the Mexican aspira- 
tions based on justice: Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield and the Honorable 
Ambassador Thomas C, Mann.” 

President Diaz Ordaz came to Washington 
for a State Visit during October of last year. 
As everybody knows, this visit was an out- 
standing success and a further proof of our 
good political relations. At the White House, 
in one of the most moving ceremonies: the 
signature of the final legal document relat- 
ing to the return of El Chamizal to Mexico, 
I remember President Johnson, President 
Diaz Ordaz, Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
Carrillo Flores in front of an important 
group of officials and guests, among whom 
was Mr. Thomas Mann. President Diaz 
Ordaz, through Secretary Carrillo Flores an- 
nounced (precisely in the moments in which 
we were to legally receive this strip of land), 
that the Mexican Government would bestow 
the Aztec Eagle decoration on Mr. Mann, In 
that particular moment I was near Mr. 
Mann, and I congratulated him and said, 
“Mr. Mann: Allow me to be the first friend 
to congratulate you with a Mexican abrazo.” 
And now, we are very pleased to be here, at 
the Mexican Embassy, and it is a special 
honor for me to present, in the name of the 
Mexican Government, this decoration to Mr, 
Mann, 

At this time, I am going to read a special 
message of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz to 
Mr. Mann: 

“My DEAR FREND: The impression left in 
my mind by your dedicated efforts to over- 
come the many difficulties which had to be 
solved in the juridical settlement of The 
Chamizal problem, after the agreement in 
principle by Presidents Adolfo Lépez Mateos 
and John F, Kennedy, is unforgettable. 

“I remember the continuous going and 
coming of the then Ambassador Mann from 
our Capital city to the cities of El Paso and 
Washington, to convince persons, and sur- 
mount obstacles, in a situation which, I 
imagine, was a very difficult task, because it 
was your own countrymen from the State of 
Texas who were concerned with it. 

“It is now very gratifying to be able to 
attest to you the appreciation of the people 
and of the Government of Mexico for your 
efforts, which contributed so greatly toward 
a solution of the old Chamizal problem, a 
solution which was finally reached, in which 
reason and justice shine. 

“This sentiment takes form in the decora- 
tion of the Mexican Order of the Aztec 
Eagle that on this day, the 23rd of February, 
1968 will be bestowed upon you by our Am- 
bassador Hugo B. Margain, and it receives 
expression in these lines, which also convey 
to you and your family, my best wishes for 
your happiness and my affectionate and sin- 
cere greetings. 

“GUSTAVO Draz ORDAZ.” 
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Very briefly I am going to refer to Mr. 
Mann as a public servant. He studied Law 
at Baylor University, in Texas, and he is an 
expert in Inter-American political and eco- 
nomic affairs. He directed a major part of 
the United States’ economic warfare effort in 
Latin America, during World War II. He dealt 
with both, political and petroleum matters 
during his assignment to Venezuela, as Am- 
bassador (1947-1950). 

During 1953-54, he was Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Athens, and he then, had the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with Euro- 
pean economic and social problems. 

In 1957 he was called upon to serve as 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 

We all remember President Kubitschek of 
Brazil who in 1958 proposed “Operation Pan 
America“ as a cure for the ills that afflicted 
Latin American areas, specifically economic 
and social issues. It was in this troubled 
period that Mr. Mann, as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, made three of 
his most remarkable contributions to Inter- 
American relations. 

Although the idea of an Inter-American 
Bank had been urged for almost sixty years 
by the Latin American Republics, it had been 
strongly opposed by the United States. Mr. 
Mann had the wisdom to see the advantage 
of, and the courage to advocate and accom- 
plish, a change in the United States position. 
There is no question about that under his 
leadership, the framework for the Inter- 
American Development Bank was developed, 
and acceptance of the proposal within the 
United States Government was obtained. 
The Bank was established on April 8, 1959, 
and now has a capitalization of six billion 
dollars. 

Latin Americans, I am sure, appreciate Mr. 
Mann’s efforts to help stabilize the price of 
coffee, which is an important export com- 
modity for fourteen of their countries. In 
1958, he organized the Coffee Study Group 
which led to the United Nations’ Negotiating 
Conference in 1962, and the International 
Coffee Agreement of August 1963. 

The Alliance for Progress, as we all know, 
has its origin in the Act of Bogota. Great 
measure of the credit in this achievement 
must go to Mr. Mann’s efforts. According to 
my recollection, he returned from the meet- 
ing of the Committee of Twenty One, at 
Buenos Aires, in the Spring of 1959, con- 
vinced that the United States had to do far 
more than it was then doing, if Latin Amer- 
ica were to achieve economic and social 
progress. 

Mr. Mann’s proposed program was accepted 
and outlined in President Eisenhower's 
speech at Newport, Rhode Island, on July 
11, 1960. He proposed that the initial fund 
for the program be five hundred million 
dollars, and this was authorized by Congress 
before the American Republics gathered at 
Bogota, in September, 1960, to draft the Act 
of Bogota and give it final approval. It was 
with these five hundred million dollars that 
the Alliance for Progress was launched in 
1961. 

On August 29, 1963, Mr. Mann, as United 
States Ambassador to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, after patient, persistent, negotiations 
signed the Chamizal Convention. He was 
Ambassador to Mexico during President Ken- 
nedy's unforgettable visit, President Kennedy 
wired Mr. Mann, after his departure from my 
country on July 1, 1962: “I congratulate you 
not only for the splendid job on this visit, 
but for bringing our relations with Mexico 
to a point where a successful, visit was pos- 
sible”. Due to his exceptional accomplish- 
ments in Latin America as a whole, and in 
Mexico in particular, President Johnson, in 
1963, appointed Mr, Mann not only Assistant 
Secretary of State, but United States Co- 
ordinator of the Alliance for Progress, and 
Special Assistant to the President, as well. 
In December, 1963, President Johnson said: 
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“We expect to speak with one voice on all 
matters affecting this Hemisphere. Mr. Mann, 
with the support of the Secretary of State 
and the President, will be that voice.” 

As a lawyer Mr. Mann has a permanent 
vocation: to devote his life to justice; as a 
public servant, he exemplifies integrity. That 
is why in the performance of his difficult 
tasks, he secured the respect and the ap- 
preciation of the Latin American people. It is 
an honor for me—on this occasion—in the 
name of President Diaz Ordaz, to present the 
Aztec Eagle to the Honorable Thomas C. 
Mann. 


REMARKS BY THOMAS C. MANN, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF RECEIVING THE AZTEC EAGLE DEC- 
ORATION AT THE MEXICAN EMBASSY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 23, 1968 


Mr. Ambassador, distinguished guests and 
friends: 

I am deeply grateful to you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, for your hospitality and kind words 
and to the Government and people of Mexico 
on this occasion. In a very real sense, this 
gathering does honor to all those who worked 
with faith and courage to find a just solu- 
tion to a boundary problem which had been 
a source of friction and misunderstanding 
between our countries since the time of 
Lincoln and Juarez. 

Much more than a tract of land was in- 
volved. At stake was whether it is possible 
for neighbors to demonstrate once more that 
they can respect and carry out the terms of 
an arbitration award based on solemn 
treaties. 

In a larger sense, the central issue was 
whether our two nations could find a way to 
resolve their differences by law instead of 
force. It is often said that we live today in 
a contract society. If this is true—and I 
believe it is—the ability of nations to build 
a peaceful world community depends, to a 
very considerable extent, on their willingness 
to resolve differences by a process of give 
and take, to contract terms of settlement, 
and to honor their contracts once they are 
made. This is but another way of saying what 
Juarez said much better a hundred years 
ago: “Respect for the rights of others is 
peace.” I hope that respect, fair play and 
justice will always be the norm which gov- 
erns relations between our two lands. 

Earlier I referred to others who worked 
for a settlement of the Chamizal; and I used 
the phrase “faith and courage” because there 
was no lack of advice that settlement was 
not only impossible to achieve but impru- 
dent and risky even to consider and discuss. 
It will not be possible to mention all of 
those who contributed to the settlement of 
the Chamizal boundary. It was in reality a 
collective effort in which many participated. 
But, with your indulgence, I shall mention 
only a few, Americans and Mexicans alike, 
without whom no agreement would have 
been possible. 

Presidents Kennedy and Lopez Mateos, of 
course, recognized the nature of the prob- 
lem and instructed their staffs to work out 
the details of a solution. Without this, seri- 
ous negotiations could not have been under- 
taken and when completed, could not have 
been approved. 

Vice President (now President) Johnson, 
whose affection for the interest in the wel- 
fare of the Mexican nation is well known. 
His guidance, support and wise counsel in 
the early difficult days of the negotiations 
earned for him the respect and admiration 
of the American Embassy team. Everything 
that has transpired since then has added to 
my personal respect and friendship for this 
man and his lovely Lady who are bearing the 
awesome burdens of ultimate responsibility 
during difficult and perilous times for our 
country with cool courage, wisdom and un- 
deviating attachment to principle. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I am, of course, not familiar with all those 
in Mexico who helped to make a settlement 
possible. But I do know that Lic. Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz, first as Minister of Interior and 
later as President of Mexico, and Lic. Antonio 
Carrillo Flores, then Ambassador of Mexico 
in Washington and now Foreign Minister, 
played key roles. Moreover, their record of 
distinguished service to their country and 
to the hemisphere on so many occasions has 
earned for them the respect and admiration 
of their many loyal friends. I count myself 
in their number. 

And, of course, Senator (then Foreign 
Minister) Manuel Tello and Ambassador 
Vicente Sanchez Gavito were the principal 
negotiators for Mexico. Without their tact, 
professional skill, dedication to principle and 
their discretion it is difficult to imagine how 
the century-old problem could have been re- 
solved. Now that I am no longer in govern- 
ment perhaps it is appropriate for me to say, 
concerning Mr. Tello, that he not only repre- 
sented his country with dignity and skill 
throughout his long and fruitful career but 
he enlightened all those who had the pleasure 
and the privilege of knowing him. 

Governor Connally, Senators Yarborough 
and Tower and several distinguished leaders 
of the press in Texas provided leadership 
which was vital to an understanding of the 
problem in my own State, 

The leaders of both parties in the Congress, 
Senators Mansfield and Dirksen, were, with 
many of their colleagues, responsible for 
Senate consent to the agreement reached. 

The citizens, officials and representatives 
of El Paso, and especially my old friend, Sam 
Young, gave wise counsel concerning aspects 
of the negotiations which affected their city. 
Their understanding and support came early 
in the negotiations and sustained them. 

The two Commissioners, Ing. David Herrera 
Jordan and Joe Friedkin, played a vital role, 
not only in advising their governments with 
extraordinary ability and common sense on 
policy, but in finding solutions to the myriad 
technical problems inherent in the negotia- 
tions. 

Prominent Americans resident in Mexico 
City and, of course, individual Mexicans in 
the private sector, also encouraged and sup- 
ported the negotiations from the beginning. 
Some of them are here tonight. 

And, last but not least, Robert Sayre of the 
Department of State and Frank Ortiz, Wil- 
liam Pryce and James Johnston of the Em- 
bassy staff, worked with patience, skill and 
dedication for many long months under the 
direction of our Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk. Mr. Ortiz, who is now posted in Lima 
and cannot be here tonight, was one of the 
principal negotiators. 

This honor, then, belongs to all of my 
countrymen who worked quietly and dis- 
creetly to demonstrate that, when there are 
men of good will on both sides, solutions 
can be found to problems no matter how 
difficult and old they may be and regardless 
of how ly charged they are with 
prejudice and emotion. 

Finally, Mr. Ambassador, I think you know 
that I was one of those fortunate enough 
to be born and reared in a place where two 
great cultures meet. For those Americans who 
early in life came into daily, intimate con- 
tact with the Mexican people and their 
descendants—and who learned at first hand 
of their loyalty to friends, their love of all 
that is beautiful in nature, art and music, 
their love of family and pride in country, 
their capacity for valor and sacrifice—cere- 
monies of this kind have a very special 
meaning and a very special value. 

Nancy, too, has a very special place in her 
heart for Mexico. We both thank you and our 
hostess, Mrs. Margain, and we both extend to 
you our warmest best wishes for the Mexican 
nation, its government and its people. 
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Joe Myers: Retired Associate Editor of 
the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald 
and Former President of the Board of 
the Dayton-Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
this occasion to honor the memory of one 
of the distinguished journalists in my 
district, the late Dr. Joseph Myers. 

Dr. Myers, or Joe, as he preferred to 
be called, died on February 17 at the age 
of 72. Prior to his retirement, he was the 
associate editor of the Journal Herald in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

He was an eloquent, honest, humble 
figure, unprepossessing and informed. 
Above all, he was a Christian and his life, 
both as a journalist and an ordained 
minister, mirrored this exemplary fact. 

Joe shunned the limelight and very 
probably would be chagrined to see him- 
self the subject of my remarks here to- 
day. 

His record speaks for itself. His pass- 
ing saddens those of us who were privi- 
ledged to know him, a man who was de- 
voted to the betterment of his fellow man 
and his community. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith an edi- 
torial written by Mr. Glenn Thompson, 
editor of the Journal Herald, and obit- 
uaries appearing in both the Journal 
Herald and the Dayton Daily News: 
[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 

Feb. 17, 1968] 
JOE Myers, GREAT Man 

Dayton lost one of its great men yesterday 
with the death of Joseph Myers. 

Joe burned with zeal for what was good 
and good for Dayton. He burned with wrath 
against what wasn’t. 

He never made a great deal of money nor 
held the topmost place in either of his two 
professions, newspapering or the ministry, 
perhaps because of the intensity of his con- 
cerns, but few people have served this com- 
munity better in our time. 

The Journal Herald knew him, of course, 
as reporter, editorial writer and then associ- 
ate editor. It is not family pride that leads us 
to speak so highly of him now but it was our 
years of acquaintance that led us to our 
knowledge of his fineness and to our great 
affection. 

He loved clean government, tolerance, new 
ideas, progress and books. And don’t you 
go suppressing any book, even naughty ones. 
His greatest wrath—and there were some 
great ones which were easily stirred—was for 
any phony. He found a great deal more good 
than bad in the men he knew, however. As & 
matter of fact, he so loved his fellow humans 
he had a hard time believing any of them 
were bad. He spent his life searching out 
their good efforts which he felt needed sup- 
port and bad ones that needed exposure. 

The town has missed him in his retirement 
and in his recent uncertain health. It should 
mourn grievously for his passing. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 
Feb. 17, 1968] 
Jos Myers Dres; RETIRED JH EDITOR 


Joseph Myers, retired associate editor of 
the Journal Herald and president of the 
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Board of the Dayton-Montgomery County 
Public Library until early this year, died 
yesterday at Good Samaritan hospital. He 
was 72. 

Dr. Myers wrote editorials for the Journal 
Herald full time before his retirement. As an 
ordained minister he frequently took time 
out from his newspaper work to supply a pul- 
pit on Sunday. He had been ill off and on 
for several years with a heart condition. 

He was a native of Lafayette, Ind., and a 
graduate (Phi Beta Kappa) of Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind. He earned his Bach- 
elor of Divinity degree at College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky., and later was awarded the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Literature, by Cul- 
ver Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 

“Dayton ought to build a monument to 
Joe Myers as one of its great men in our 
time,” said Glenn Thompson, editor of the 
Journal Herald. “Our society is crazy to think 
only of generals or politicians as worth 
statues. 

“Joe was in there every day for 40 years 
looking for what was good and fair, and 
would help Dayton. He found a lot of them 
and he gave them all a hand, When he found 
one that wasn’t, we all ran for cover. 

“Perhaps there is somebody somewhere 
who has been on the side of right and good 
more often, and as beloved in doing it, but 
I never laid eyes on him.” 

Dr. Myers had been a member of the li- 
brary board since 1954 and had been its 
president for three years until Jan. 17. 

William Chait, director of the library and 
a long-time friend, said, “Of all the people I 
have known, he is the one I would most truly 
describe as a saint. He had a positive atti- 
tude toward people and good faith in people. 
He disagreed with people but he understood 
them, He was positive.” 

Dr. Myers began his newspaper career as a 
reporter with the Kansas City Post in 1921. 
He was literary editor and reporter for the 
Indianapolis News from 1921 to 1926, return- 
ing to Kansas City, Mo., where he edited The 
Christian and held a position as associate 
minister of the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
church from 1926 to 1935. 

He held a position as associate secretary 
of the emergency peace campaign of the 
American Friends Service committee in Phil- 
adelphia in 1986 before joining the Dayton 
Herald later the same year. 

Dr. Myers left the Herald in 1941 to be- 
come director of public relations for the 
Dayton Community Chest, returning as an 
editorial writer in 1944. 

At the time of his retirement, Dr. Myers 
described his nearly 28 years in Dayton as 
the happiest and most useful in his life. 

“I expect to make Dayton my home as long 
as I live because I can’t think of a more in- 
teresting and challenging community to live 
in and to serve, as I may be able, in my 
retirement." 

Dr. Myers lived with his wife, DeLyle, at 
2435 Rugby road. 

Besides Mrs. Myers, survivors include two 
daughters, Mrs. Madeleine Scholhoff, of 
Summit, N.J., Mrs. DeLyle (Skip) Soper, of 
Short Hills, N.J.; and five grandchildren. 

Memorial services will be held at 1 p.m. 
Monday at the Whitmer Brothers funeral 
home. The family asks that in lieu of flowers 
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contributions may be made to the Dwight 
Young Scholarship fund, c/o The Journal 
Herald. 
[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, 
Feb. 16, 1968] 
JOSEPH MYERS, JOURNALIST, DIES—FORMER 
JOURNAL HERALD EDITOR 

Joseph “Joe” Myers, long-time associate 
editor of The Journal Herald and interim 
pastor all over the Miami Valley, died this 
morning at Good Samaritan hospital. 

He was 72 years old. 

The Lafayette, Ind., native graduated 
Wabash College in 1918, and began his news- 
paper career three years later at the Kansas 
City Post. 

He also earned a Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree at College of the Bible in Lexington, Ky., 
and constantly combined the ministry with 
his newspaper work. 

He would write editorials all week long, 
then preach from the pulpit on Sunday. 

Myers joined the Dayton Herald in 1936 
as an editorial writer. 

Joe Myers was tops at the quick repartee, 
and he spoke out with the forthrightness of 
a true redhead,” recalled R. Marshall Stross, 
who knew Myers for 27 years on the Journal 
and who now is press relations director for 
the Lutheran Church in America. 

“He was always boasting that his wife, 
DeLyle, was the best chicken cook in the 
world—and never hesitated to invite you out 
to his home to prove it.” 

Myers was a student of the government he 
wrote about, and always reported with the 
depth his academic homework gave him. 

“I remember how he changed his profes- 
sional name from Joseph to Joe,” Stross said. 
“It was right after the Journal and the Her- 
ald merged. 

“Deke (Dwight) Young assigned him a col- 
umn in the new paper with these words: 
‘Your writing is so erudite, so articulate, so 
thoroughly backgrounded—let’s sign the col- 
umn Joe to give it some informality!” 

The veteran newsman’s ministry was as 
important to him as his writing. 

Myers is survived by his wife, Mrs. DeLyle 
Fox Myers, 2435 Rugby; Madeleine Schulhoff, 
a daughter, of Summit, N.J.; DeLyle (Skip) 
Soper, a daughter, of Short Hills, N.J.; and 
five grandchildren. 

Memorial services will be held at 1 p.m. 
Monday at Whitmer Bros. The family re- 
quests that no flowers be sent. In lieu of 
flowers, contributions may be made to the 
Dwight Young Scholarship Fund, c/o The 
Journal Herald. 


This Is the Price of Being an American— 
It Is Worth It 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 
Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to share with our colleagues a letter 
received by me from Mr. John R. Ken- 
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nedy, of West Orange, N.J. While all will 
not agree with Mr. Kennedy’s viewpoint, 
I know they will be as edified as I was 
by his remark “this is the price of being 
an American—it is worth it.” His letter 
follows in full: 


Hon, JOSEPH MINISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MINISH: Please do 
everything in your power to implement the 
programs sought by President Johnson in his 
State of the Union message. Particularly, 
support and expedite the passage of the in- 
come surtax. Pressures are upward from 
West Orange, Essex County and Trenton for 
more revenue, This is the price of being an 
American—it is worth it. All the social legis- 
lation must flow from a sound economy and 
the surtax is the keystone to its subsequent 
soundness, 

Sincerely, 


West ORANGE, N.J. 


JOHN R. KENNEDY. 


Urban Housing 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the President’s recent proposal for 6 mil- 
lion additional housing units and his ef- 
forts to encourage the active involvement 
of private enterprise in this program, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
advise my colleagues of the ambitious 
steps taken by the Clairol Corp. of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Through the efforts of Clairol, a sub- 
sidiary of Bristol-Myers, an imaginative 
breakthrough in the field of urban hous- 
ing has been created. Early this month 
& $22,000 grant was awarded by the com- 
pany to the New Hope Corp., a church- 
sponsored nonprofit Negro housing co- 
operative in Stamford. The grant will be 
used to help acquire a 53,000-square-foot 
site in downtown Stamford on which New 
Hope will build a 90-unit apartment 
house for low-income families. 

As a member of the board of the New 
Hope Corp., I was especially pleased at 
Clairol's generosity, which will enable 
one group of low-income families to take 
advantage of Federal assistance hereto- 
fore beyond their reach because they 
happen to live in a high-cost urban cen- 
ter. New Hope is an outstanding example 
of what determined people can do to 
help themselves if the community, gov- 
ernment, and private enterprise will just 
give them a chance. 

I am hopeful that other companies will 
follow Clairol’s lead in Stamford and the 
rest of the Nation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Lord, teach us to pray.—Luke 11: 1. 
Lord, yoni a change within us one short 
our 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 


What heavy burdens from our bosoms 


take, 

What parched grounds refresh, as with 
a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; 


We rise, and all the distant and the near 


Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 
clear! 


We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full 
of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong; 
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That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless 


be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
. prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee. 
—ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries. 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Bertram L. PODELL, 
be permitted to take the oath of office 
today. His certificate of election has not 
arrived, but there is no contest, and no 
question has been raised with regard to 
his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PODELL appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


THIS IS WAR: LET US SUPPORT 
OUR OWN TROOPS AND STOP 
BOMBING OUR OWN COUNTRY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning as a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services I had an opportunity 
to hear an up-to-the-minute briefing by 
DIA on the current military situation in 
Vietnam. The implications of this situ- 
ation are being pondered at this very 
minute in a council of war at the White 
House between the Commander in Chief 
and General Wheeler. Let me simply say 
that as I read it our situation is very 
serious indeed. 

By now, Mr. Speaker, it ought to be 
plain to even the most obtuse that we 
are in a war. Our involvement in Vietnam 
is not a game; it is not a high school 
debate; it is the lives of half a million 
American soldiers, and the future of 
freedom and self-determination in Asia. 

In these circumstances I am sickened 
and appalled at the continuing actions 
and statements of some top American 
officials. With 6,000 marines surrounded 
at Khe Sanh one official says publicly 
that military victory is impossible, An- 
other top official is trying to prove that 
the Commander in Chief is a deceiver 
who tricked us into it in the first place. 
Still another top official is running 
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around the country saying that the 
seizure of the Pueblo was another trick, 
perpetrated by our Government—not the 
Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, how long can this kind 
of talk go on in time of war? As Secre- 
tary Rusk said the other day, whose side 
of the war are these officials on? 

In the name of God and the United 
States of America, is it not time we 
stopped bombing our own country? 
Surely if we cannot find it in our hearts 
to help our brave soldiers the very least 
American officials can do is not go on 
hurting them. 


DOW STATEMENT ON PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE—AGRICULTURE RE- 
MAINS OUR GREATEST INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the President 
has proposed to the Congress a series of 
significant agricultural measures which 
can, if implemented intelligently, set the 
American farm on a new and productive 
course for the next century. 

The President’s message contains some 
of the most realistic and realizable agri- 
cultural programs I have ever seen pre- 
sented to any Congress. It contains 
programs aimed at stabilizing and im- 
proving farm income; programs to give 
the farmer greater bargaining power for 
his produce; programs aimed at assuring 
the American people of good farm prod- 
ucts in abundant supply and at reason- 
able prices. 

I particularly wish to compliment the 
President for his proposal to extend the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965—a 
milestone in Government support for the 
American farmer. 

The President is also proposing a series 
of imaginative measures to extend 
America’s farm produce further into the 
world community; help the farmer guard 
against fraud in the marketplace; and 
make certain that the rural centers of 
America are not left behind in the rush 
toward urbanization and mechanization. 

I urge the Congress to support each 
program recommended, and to give care- 
ful thought to the words in which they 
are expressed. For today, we have re- 
ceived a document which is a classic 
statement of the theme that “Agriculture, 
our first industry, remains our greatest.” 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report to the House, on behalf 
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of myself and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuLLocH], that the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders has 
concluded its report. 

The President appointed the Commis- 
sion in July of last year to examine into 
the disorders of that turbulent summer, 
The President asked the Commission to 
answer three basic questions: 

What happened? 

Why did it happen? 

What can be done to prevent it from 
happening again? 

Mr, Speaker, this was a working com- 
mission. It met for 48 full days in Wash- 
ington, in addition to time spent in cities 
struck by the riots. 

Our deliberations were benefited by 
the bipartisan composition of the Com- 
mission, by the representation of every 
region in this Nation, and both the public 
and private sectors of American life. 

The riots pose the most burdensome 
domestic problem confronting the United 
States today. Our labor on the Commis- 
sion has been long and arduous. 

We fervently hope that the report of 
this Commission will bring closer to 
reality the pledge of social justice and 
domestic tranquillity that are the essence 
of our democracy. 

Copies of the report will be made avail- 
able to each Member of the House 
promptly. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the monumental work of 
the Commission on Civil Disorders will 
be completed today. The report will be 
available to the Members of the House 
and the other body, on Friday of this 
week, It is a report in great depth of and 
concerning one of the most important 
and difficult domestic problems of our 
century. I commend the report to every 
Member for careful study and friendly 
consideration. 


FHA INTEREST RATES SHOULD BE 
FLEXIBLE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of moderate-income families 
and others who desire to purchase homes, 
there is a pressing need for the Congress 
to enact legislation which will lift the 
interest rate ceiling for FHA-insured 
loans and VA-~-guaranteed loans. 

The reasons are simple and, in my 
judgment, convincing. As they have in 
the present period when the interest 
rates of securities sold on the capital 
markets rise above the yield available 
on FHA-backed mortgages, money be- 
gins to flow from the mortgage market to 
higher yield corporate debt issues. As a 
result home construction slows down to 
a snail’s pace for lack of funds. Home 
purchases, and particularly those of 
moderate-income families, are post- 
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poned until money becomes available— 
and at reasonable rates. 

Clearly, the vulnerability of FHA and 
VA mortgages in periods such as the 
present results from their inability to 
compete in the marketplace for funds. 
This condition can be relieved effectively 
by lifting the FHA rate ceiling contained 
in the National Housing Act. The VA 
rate is tied to the FHA rate and could 
be adjusted administratively if the FHA 
ceiling is lifted. 

On February 8, I introduced a joint 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 1081, 
which would tend to relieve the present 
stagnation in homebuilding under FHA 
and VA procedures, and it is my hope 
the Congress will take early and favor- 
able action on this needed legislation. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SUPPORT CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE PROGRAM 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, a news 
item appearing in last night’s Washing- 
ton Star reports that the Young Demo- 
crats of the District of Columbia have 
voted unanimously to support and take 
part in Martin Luther King's civil dis- 
obedience program. This action, the Star 
reports, was taken at a regular meeting 
attended by no less than 50 members. 

I think it is important to note that 
Republicans are as concerned as are 
Democrats to help Negroes; but Repub- 
licans know that the help that is to be 
given should be constructive, intelligent, 
and not demagogic. Joining in a pro- 
gram of massive civil disobedience that 
is expected to be illegal, that is an- 
nounced to be unlawful, if necessary, is 
going to mean trouble. It is a revelation 
of the lengths to which the Young Dem- 
ocrats are prepared to go in aggravation 
ot social friction for supposed political 
gain. 

Two wrongs do not make a right, and 
it should be illuminating to the people 
of this country that the Young Demo- 
crats would join in and support such 
a program of massive civil disobedience. 
If the worst fears of some people about 
the forthcoming King program are real- 
ized this spring, and the massive civil 
disobedience degenerates into violence, I 
expect that we will find the Young Dem- 
ocrats turning tail and running for the 
nearest exit in a hurry. 

Young Republicans, in the meantime, 
continue to work cooperatively with 
Negroes everywhere to improve their op- 
portunities, better their jobs, and in- 
crease their participation in the com- 
mon goal of all Americans—to make this 
country a better place in which to live. 


MEETING OF ALLIES IN AND 
AROUND SOUTHEAST ASIA PRO- 
POSED 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, we hear a lot 
today about the need for more troops in 
Vietnam. 

While the President wrestles with the 
tough decision, it seems to me that it 
would be constructive to call a meeting 
of our principal allies in and around 
Southeast Asia. Countries like Japan, 
South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, as well as Thailand and 
Laos, should all be invited. 

As this country is called on for fur- 
ther commitments, it seems to me al- 
together appropriate that these countries 
also be called upon to up the ante. 

One of the problems with this war on 
the homefront is the fact that many 
Americans feel we are going it alone—or 
almost alone. 

If we are facing a stepped-up commit- 
ment abroad and some real sacrifice at 
home, it seems essential that our allies 
in that part of the world—most immedi- 
ate beneficiaries of our sacrifice—get to- 
gether and each one pledge itself to do 
more than they are now doing. 

I urge the administration to call a new 
Manila Conference at which all our dip- 
lomatic muscle will be used to get signifi- 
cant commitments of support for the 
war in Vietnam. 


INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCE RATES 
PAYABLE TO DISABLED VETERANS 
RECEIVING VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill to increase the 
subsistence rates payable to disabled 
veterans receiving vocational training 
under the disabled veterans vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

Public Law 90-77 increased the 
monthly educational allowance payable 
to veterans under the Veterans Read- 
justment Benefits Act of 1966. The rates 
were increased as follows: 

No dependents: $100 to $130. 

One dependent: $125 to $155. 

Two dependents: $150 to $175. 

Each dependent above two: $10. 

My bill, if enacted into law, would 
increase the monthly subsistence rates 
payable to disabled veterans receiving 
vocational rehabilitation as follows: 


Type of training 


Full- e Institutional train- 
ing: 
No dependents $110 to $130. 
1 dependent 8150 to 8170. 
2 dependents $175 to $195. 
Institutional on-farm, appren- 
tice of on-job training: 
No dependents $95 to $115. 
1 dependent $125 to $145. 
2 dependents————— - 8150 to 8170. 
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The $5 allowance for each dependent 
in excess of two would be increased to 
$10. 

I welcome support for my bill to re- 
store equity to the treatment given our 
disabled veterans who are taking voca- 
tional training to restore their income 
producing capability. I trust that the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will take 
prompt and favorable action on this 
measure and that it will be speedily 
enacted into law. 


RAMMING BY A CUBAN VESSEL 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked the chairman of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee to investi- 
gate the incident that happened yester- 
day where the Coast Guard was witness 
to the ramming of a small lifeboat by 
a Cuban vessel. The reports indicate that 
the skipper of the Coast Guard cutter 
which stood by while a Cuban cattle 
freighter rammed a lifeboat carrying 
three refugees, said yesterday that he 
did not interfere because he feared 
ceg an international incident. He 

d: 

I was not prepared to go out there and 
take action that might involve the whole 
Nation and might be over my head. 


He said: 


I still feel like it was my responsibility 
to get orders to go on in there, to get fired on, 
and to fire back. 


But by the time the orders came for 
him to intervene, the three men involved 
had disappeared. Their fate now appears 
uncertain. The captain of that Cuban 
freighter said they were picked up safely. 
5 one witness said they apparently 

ed. 

The captain of the Coast Guard vessel 
said—and these are his own words —he 
“went through a lot” watching the 
savage ramming and shooting of the 
helpless refugees. He said this happened, 
however, in international waters. 

It appears to me that an investigation 
is certainly called for, because here is 
another incident in which the captain 
of a vessel did not know what to do and 
had to call back to get orders. By the 
time the orders came out the incident 
was all over. It is almost like the situa- 
tion involving the Pueblo. We evidently 
do not have standing orders on what to 
do in an incident of this type. We know 
that many Cubans are trying to get out 
of Cuba. We have had this off the coast 
of Florida. We ought to know what to do 
when these people are trying to come to 
freedom. And yet we do not seem to 
know, and we are afraid of causing some 
trouble by helping people who want to 
stand up for freedom. I think it is time 
that this Government started taking 
some strong action. I hope the chair- 
man of the House Merchant Marine 
Committee will initiate an investigation 
by the Coast Guard Subcommittee into 
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this incident. Let us start getting this 
Government on the track and begin to 
take action affirmatively when there is 
a need to do so. Decisions are too often 
too delayed. The American people want 
action, not excuses. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON RESEARCH OF COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Research of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SELECT SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on 
Education and Labor may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO FILE REPORTS 
ON S. 159 AND H.R. 15147 UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 
1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
Committee have until midnight Friday 
next to file reports on S. 159, to provide 
for the temporary transfer to a single 
district for coordinated or consolidated 
pretrial proceedings of civil actions 
pending in different districts which in- 
volve one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes, and H.R. 
15147, to amend the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act to provide for the 
naturalization of persons who have 
served in combatant areas in active duty 
service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES IN 1967 UN- 
DER THE FEDERAL DISASTER RE- 
LIEF ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 269) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress the 
report of activities in 1967 under the 
Federal Disaster Relief Act. 

During 1967, eleven “major disasters” 
were declared under the authority of 
PL 81-875. More than $25 million were 
allocated to meet these disasters. 

Through quick and effective action at 
the Federal, State and local levels, count- 
less lives were saved, public facilities re- 
stored, and property losses kept to a 
minimum, 

The floods in Alaska in August caused 
an estimated $90 million in damage. 
Quick Federal, State and local action 
helped complete all priority restoration 
before the winter freeze set in. 

When hurricane Beulah struck in 
Texas last September, Federal forces im- 
mediately joined in evacuation, rescue, 
and relief operations. As a result, death, 
injury and loss were kept to a minimum 
during one of the worst storms in our 
history. 

In addition, four allocations—totalling 
more than $13 million—were authorized 
for disasters that took place in previous 
years. The process of rebuilding after an 
earthquake or a hurricane is long and 
hard, and our commitment to the people 
of a ravaged area must often extend over 
several years. 

A perfect year for this program would 
consist of no expenditures—no disasters. 
Until that time comes, I am confident 
that we will continue to respond quickly 
to help State and local governments al- 
leviate the suffering and repair the dam- 
age wrought by natural disasters. 

u I commend this report to your atten- 
on. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 28, 1968. 


PROVIDING FOR TRAVEL BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1070 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1070 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 83, Ninetieth Congress, the 
Committee on Agriculture is authorized to 
send not more than three members and one 
employee of such committee to such coun- 
tries as the committee may determine for the 
oe of attending the Foreign Agricultural 

European Attaché Conference at 
Seer Spain, and conducting an investiga- 
tion and study of the operation of Public 
Law 83-480, as amended, 

Notwiths the provisions of section 
1754 of title 22, United States Code, or any 
other provision of law, local currencies owned 
by the United States shall be made avallable 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and employees engaged in 
carrying out their official duties under sec- 
tion 190(d) of title 2, United States Code: 

„ That (1) no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend 
local currencies for subsistence in any coun- 
try at a rate in excess of the maximum per 
diem rate set forth in section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by 
Public Law 88-633, approved October 7, 1964; 
(2) no member or employee of said commit- 
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tee shall receive or expend an amount for 
transportation in excess of actual transporta- 
tion costs; (3) no appropriated funds shall 
be expended for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses of members of said committee or its 
employees in any country where counterpart 
funds are available for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
where local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public car- 
rier, or if such transportation is furnished by 
an agency of the United States Government, 
the cost of such transportation, and the 
identification of the agency. All such in- 
dividual reports shall be filed by the chair- 
man with the Committee on House Admin- 
istration and shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, after the word 
“to”, strike the words “such countries as 
the committee may determine”, and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “Madrid, Spain, and 
Western Europe”. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. COLMER. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

My inquiry is whether or not the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules would yield at the proper time 
for the purpose of my submitting an ad- 
ditional amendment on page 2, line 15, 
which would simply say “(4) amounts of 
per diem shall not be furnished for a 
period of time in any country if per diem 
has been furnished for the same period 
of time in any other country, regardless 
of differences in time zones.” 

I would say by way of explanation to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, that this rather unusual 
request is predicated on the fact that 
this amendment has been accepted and 
placed in such a travel authorization by 
other members of the committee in the 
past; at which time it was stated that 
serious consideration would be given to 
such an important—but not to be ob- 
jected to—amendment in the future de- 
liberations of the Committee on Rules. It 
had been my hope that future travel 
resolutions might incorporate that, and 
I wonder if the gentleman would yield for 
that purpose at the appropriate time. 

Mr. COLMER. At the appropriate 
time, Mr. Speaker, I shall reply to the 
gentleman’s request. I yield the usual 30 
minutes to the ranking minority Mem- 
ber, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH]. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is simply a travel 
resolution. The biggest difference be- 
tween this one and the others that we 
have had heretofore appears to this 
Member to be that this is a very modest 
request and it envisions very modest 
travel. 

House Resolution 1070 authorizes the 
Committee on Agriculture to send not 
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more than three members and one com- 
mittee staff member to Madrid, Spain, to 
attend the Foreign Agricultural Service 
European Attaché Conference from 
March 6 to March 12, 1968. This confer- 
ence is an annual regional meeting. The 
attachés in attendance will be American 
and will be our attachés in the six Euro- 
pean market countries and other nations 
of Western Europe. These countries rep- 
resent the single most important foreign 
farm market for U.S. products. It 
amounts to a $2.5 billion cash market in 
Europe. 

Members making this trip are the three 
key members from the Foreign Agricul- 
ture subcommittee, of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Congressman JONEs, 
is chairman. It is my understanding that 
they plan to leave on March 4 and re- 
turn not later than March 14. 

Title I and II of Public Law 83-480 
will expire this year and are now being 
considered for extension before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The committee de- 
sires to make a study of how to use the 
law to the maximum extent possible to 
improve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem; study the effects of the Common 
Market on our trade; study our market 
development program, such as poultry, 
livestock, and so forth; study the prob- 
lem of trying to get the Common Market 
countries to help in food aid to undevel- 
oped countries around the world. 

House Resolution 1070 authorizes the 
members attending the Conference may 
need to travel to one or two other 
countries of Western Europe, as time will 
allow, in connection with these problems. 

Use of counterpart funds is authorized 
wherever available. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I may have the 
attention of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. 

Personally, I certainly have no ob- 
jection to the amendment that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri suggests. I am also 
advised, since the gentleman has raised 
the question, by the chairman of the 
subcommittee that would make this trip, 
that he has no objection, and I presume 
that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
HaNnsEN] has no objection, nor the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

I would be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man for the purpose of offering the 
amendment, except I would then be put 
in the position of course of yielding the 
floor, or having a rather prolonged and 
unnecessary debate on this matter. I am 
just wondering if the gentleman would 
submit his amendment that he wishes to 
offer to me, so that I may, Mr. Speaker, 
before my time has expired, ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
adopted at the proper place. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this procedure would be 
most satisfactory with me. It is not my 
intention to usurp—as happened in one 
previous incident—the floor for the bal- 
ance of debate on the rule. I will be most 
happy with that solution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr, Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. May I 
simply add that it is my understanding 
that the subcommittee plans to leave 
March 4, and to return no later than 
March 14. 

Titles I and II of Public Law 83-480 
will expire this year, and this is now 
being considered for extension before the 
Committee on Agriculture. The commit- 
tee desires to make a study of how to use 
the law to the maximum extent possible 
to improve the balance-of- payments 
problems; study the effects of the Com- 
mon Market on our trade; study our 
market development program, such as 
poultry, livestock, and so forth; study the 
problem of trying to get the Common 
Market countries to help in food aid to 
underdeveloped countries around the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, the way the resolution 
was originally drawn, it did mention au- 
thorizing travel to such countries as the 
committee may determine. The Commit- 
tee on Rules changed that, and there will 
be an amendment offered confining it to 
Madrid, Spain, and Western Europe, be- 
cause they will want to stop in Portugal 
to conduct a little investigation there. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the resolution. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] has asked for time, and I there- 
fore yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman from Mississippi that, as 
junketing trips go, this is a somewhat 
modest request, but here we have the 
first opportunity in this session of the 
Congress, since the President demanded 
drastic restrictions on foreign travel, to 
test out whether the citizens of this 
country are to be made second-class 
citizens. 

Until the President of the United 
States either withdraws his request for 
a drastic tax and other restrictions on 
those who tour in foreign countries and, 
incidentally, pay their own way, I am 
going to object to any travel resolutions 
or any authorizations for travel for 
Members of Congress. Let the President, 
or the Congress, act on this matter. 

Until action is taken one way or an- 
other on the business restricting our cit- 
izens who want to travel abroad, let us 
put a stop to congressional junkets. 

I am not made very happy either by 
the action of Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman in sending invitations all over 
this country inviting Governors, Mem- 
bers of Congress, farm leaders, and 
others, with their wives, to go to Japan— 
April 3 to April 14—on a so-called trade 
mission. 

Either the President of the United 
States means what he says and says what 
he means about restricting foreign travel 
or he does not—one or the other. 

On one hand, Freeman, a Cabinet of- 
ficer, promotes this kind of a trip while 
the President turns thumbs down on Mr. 
and Mrs. Average American. 

It is about time—and here is the time 
to do it—to deal with an even hand. We 
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have no business approving any kind of 
a resolution authorizing congressional 
foreign junkets until this issue is set- 
tled. I for one am not going to make the 
everyday citizens of this country sec- 
ond-class citizens in the matter of travel 
abroad. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLMER 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLMER: On 
page 2, line 15, immediately after “purpose,” 
insert the following: 

“(4) Amounts of per diem shall not be fur- 
nished for a period of time in any country 
if per diem has been furnished for the same 
period of time in any other country, irrespec- 
tive differences in time zones.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLMER., Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 301, nays 92, not voting 39, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—301 
Abbitt Clark ley 
Abernethy Clausen, Ford, Gerald R. 
Don H. rd, 

Addabbo Clawson, Del William D 

bert Cleveland Fountain 
Anderson, Il. Cohelan Fraser 
Andrews, Ala. Colmer Frelinghuy: 

drews, Conte Friedel 

N. Dak. Corman Pulton, Tenn. 
Annunzio Cramer Fuqua 
Arends Culver 
Ashmore Daddario Gallagher 
Aspinall Daniels tz 
Ayres Davis, Ga. Gathings 
Barrett Dawson Gettys 
Belcher de la Garza Gibbons 
Bell Delaney Gilbert 
Bevill Dellenback Gonzalez 
Blanton Dent Goodell 
Blatnik De: 
Boggs Dingell Gray 
Boland Dole Green, Oreg. 
Bolton Donohue Green, Pa. 
Brademas Dorn Grif 
Brasco Dow Gubser 
Bray Dowdy 
Brinkley Downing Halleck 
Brooks Dulski Halpern 
Broomfield Eckhardt Hamilton 
Brown, Calif. Edmondson Hanley 
Brown, Mich. Edwards, Calif. Hanna 
Buchanan Edwards, La. Hardy 
Burke, Fla. Ellberg Harvey 
Burke, Mass. Hathaway 
Burleson Evans, Colo. Ww) 
Burton, Calif. Everett 8 
Burton, Utah Evins, Tenn. Hébert 
Button Fallon Hechler, W. Va. 
Byrne, Pa. Farbstein Heckler, Mass 
Cabell Fascell 
Cahill Feighan Henderson 
Casey Findley Herlong 
Cederberg Fisher Holifield 
Celler Flood Holland 
Chamberlain Flynt Horton 
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Hosmer Monagan Ryan 
Howard Montgomery St Germain 
Hull Moore Schadeberg 
Hungate Moorhead Schwengel 
Hunt Morris, N. Mex. Shipley 
Ichord Morton ver 
Irwin Sikes 
Jacobs Murphy, Il Sisk 
Jarman Murphy, N.Y. Skubitz 
Johnson, Calif. Myers lack 
Jones, Ala. Natcher Smith, Calif 
Jones, Mo. Nedzi Smith, Iowa 
Jones, N.O. Nelsen Smith, N.Y. 
Nichols Springer 
Kastenmeler Nix Stafford 
n O'Hara, Il. Staggers 
Kee O'Hara, Mich. Steiger, Ariz, 
Keith O'Konski Stephens 
Kelly Olsen Stratton 
Kirwan O'Neal, Ga. Stubblefield 
Kluczynski O'Neill, Mass. Stuckey 
Kornegay Ottinger Talcott 
Kuykendall Patman Taylor 
Kyl Patten Teague, Calif. 
Kyros Pepper Teague, Tex 
Laird Perkins Tenzer 
Landrum Pettis Thompson, N.J. 
Leggett Philbin Thomson, Wis 
Lennon Pickle Tiernan 
Long, Md. Pirnie Tuck 
McClory Poage Tunney 
McCloskey Podell Udall 
McClure Pollock Ullman 
McCulloch Pool Van Deerlin 
McEwen Price, Il Vanik 
McFall Price, Tex. Vigorito 
McMillan Pryor Waggonner 
Macdonald, Pucinski Waldie 
Mass. Walker 
MacGregor Quie Wampler 
Machen Quillen Watts 
Madden Randall Whalen 
Mahon Rarick Whalley 
Martin Rees White 
Mathias, Reid, N.Y. Whitener 
Mathias, Md. Reinecke Whitten 
Ma uss Widnall 
May Rhodes, Ariz. Wiggins 
Mayne Rhodes, Pa. Williams, Pa. 
Meeds Roberts eg 
Miller, Calif Rogers, Colo. Wright 
Miller, Ohio nan yman 
Rooney, N.Y. Yates 
Minish Rooney, Pa. Young 
Mink Rosenthal 2 
Mize Roush 
NAYS—92 
Poft 
Ashbrook Fulton, Pa Rallsback 
Bennett Gardner Reid, III 
Gross Riegle 
Biester Grover Rogers, Fla. 
Gude th 
Blackburn Gurney Rumsfeld 
Bow Haley Ruppe 
Brock Hall Saylor 
Brotzman Hammer- Scherle 
Brown, Ohio schmidt Scheuer 
Broyhill, N.C. Hansen, Wash. Schneebeli 
Harrison Schweiker 
Byrnes, Wis. Harsha Scott 
Carter Hicks Smith, Okla, 
Clancy Hutchinson Snyder 
Collier Joelson Stanton 
Conable Johnson, Pa. Stelger, Wis. 
Corbett Jonas Taft 
weer King, N.Y. Thompson, Ga. 
Cunningham Kupferman Utt 
en Vander Jagt 
Davis, Wis. Latta Watkins 
Denney Lloyd Watson 
Devine McCarthy Wilson, Bob 
Dickinson Marsh olff 
Duncan Michel Wyatt 
Dwyer Wydler 
Edwards, Ala. Mosher Wylie 
Erlenborn Pelly Zablocki 
Eshleman Pike Zion 
NOT VOTING—39 
Anderson, Karsten Resnick 
Tenn. King, Calif. Rivers 
Ashley Kleppe Robison 
Baring Lipscomb Rostenkowski 
Bates Long, La. Roudebush 
Battin Lukens Roybal 
Berry McDade St. Onge 
Bolling McDonald, Sandman 
Broyhill, Va Mich, Satterfield 
Carey Mailliard Selden 
Conyers Morgan Steed 
Diggs Morse, Mass. Sullivan 
Giaimo Passman Wilson, 
Hansen,Idaho Reifel Charles H. 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HORTON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE INVESTIGATIONS AND 
STUDIES AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 356 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1115) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 959), to provide additional funds 
for the investigations and studies au- 
thorized by House Resolution 356, and 
ask for immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


H. Res. 959 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the investigations and studies 
authorized by H. Res. 356, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on 
and Currency, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, appointed by the chairman of 
the committee, not to exceed $320,000, in 
addition to the unexpended balance of any 
sum heretofore made available for conduct- 
ing such investigations and studies, includ- 
ing expenditures for employment, travel, and 
subsistence of accountants, experts, investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec, 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “$320,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$300,000.” 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Src. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is preparing to bring up, I under- 
stand, some 14 resolutions of the same 
general nature. 

Mr, FRIEDEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. How do these authoriza- 
tions compare with those of last year for 
the same general purposes? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, In most instances it is 
the same amount, plus an additional in- 
crease in their staff costs because of the 
Federal pay raise we passed last October. 

Mr. GROSS. I can understand an in- 
crease to the extent of covering the pay 
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increase bill, but the gentleman is say- 
ing that in general these are in line with 
last year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Right in line with last 
year, yes. These 14 bills we are bringing 
up today passed the subcommittee by 
unanimous vote and the full committee 
by unanimous vote. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any figures at hand to show what the 
appropriations were for last year? I do 
not want to go through all the 14 reso- 
lutions at this time. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I do not have the 


figures. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman be good enough to submit 
for the Recorp the totals for the same 
committees for the same purposes for 
last year as compared with this year? 
Will the gentleman submit those for the 
RECORD? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes; I will put that in 
the RECORD. 

The information follows: 


Authorized 
Ist sess. 2d sess. 


, 000 h 
H; Res. 1053, Post Office and 
n eee, e 284,000 311,000 
395,000 325, 000 
460,000 550, 000 
an A" ee A PE EAE 3,058,000 3,190, 400 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 
The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE INVESTIGATIONS AND 
STUDIES AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 356 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1116) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 975) to provide additional funds 
for the investigations and studies author- 
ized by House Resolution 356, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the res- 
olution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 975 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies, investigations, and 
inquiries authorized by H. Res, 356, Nine- 
tieth Congress, incurred by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $200,- 
000, in addition to the unexpended balance 
of any sum heretofore made available for 
conducting such investigations and studies, 
including expenditures for employment, 
travel, and subsistence of attorneys, ac- 
countants, experts, investigators, and cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, with 
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respect to any matter or matters in the field 
of housing coming within the jurisdiction 
of such committee or subcommittee, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, (1) the status and 

adequacy of mortgage credit in the United 
States, (2) the terms and availability of con- 
ventional mortgage financing, (3) the flow 
of sayings in relation to home financing 
needs, (4) the operation of the various Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing programs, (5) the 
current rate of construction of residential 
dwelling units in relation to housing re- 
quirements and demands, (6) the role of 
housing construction in the national econ- 
omy, (7) the requirement of and demand 
for Federal assistance in the development of 
community facilities, including mass trans- 
portation and other related facilities, (8) 
urban and suburban problems, including 
transportation facilities, as they affect the 
availability of adequate housing, (9) the 
operation of the slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs, and (10) rural housing 
and the adequacy of rural housing credit, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee or subcommit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the word Com- 
mitte“ and insert “Committee” in lieu 
thereof. 


On page 1, line 5, strike out “$200,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$175,000”. 

On page 3, after line 4, add the following: 

“Sec. 3, Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I did not get 
the figures the Clerk read. How much is 
being authorized for this committee’s 
work? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is $175,000. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration yielding. 

My question is simply for information. 
Why do we have both House Resolution 
959 and House Resolution 975 pertain- 
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ing to the same committee? I realize we 
have had two separate resolutions in the 
past, but, for the Recorp, I would like 
to know why we have these two, one 
resolution for $300,000 and one resolution 
for $175,000, totaling $475,000, which I 
believe makes it among the most expen- 
sive committees we have. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 959 was for $300,000 for the 
full committee, and this resolution, 
House Resolution 975, is for the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing under Chairman 
BARRETT. This is for the Subcommittee 
on Housing. 

Mr. HALL. And at the same time we 
set up the amount for the full committee 
in the other resolution? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have always kept it separated in the 
committee, that is for the Housing Sub- 
committee, which has always been kept 
separate from the full committee. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, does that serve 
a useful purpose? Does it help book- 
keeping? Does it help accounting? Does 
it help in surveillance and oversight of 
the executive branch downtown? What 
I am interested in is the reason for its 
being this way. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not sure it helps the people down- 
town, but it certainly helps the commit- 
tee very much. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for that explanation. His 
statement and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, bears great weight with me. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FURTHER FUNDS FOR 
THE EXPENSES OF THE INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 34 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1117) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1016) to provide further funds for 
the expenses of the investigations au- 
thorized by House Resolution 34, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1016 

Resolved, That the further expenses of in- 
vestigations and studies to be made pursuant 
to H. Res. 34 by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $80,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of pro- 
fessional, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman of such 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec, 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
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gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 

Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under existing law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us how much money is involved with 
respect to this committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is $80,000. 
rae YATES. For what committee is 

? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is for the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1118) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1018) to provide funds for the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ask for 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1018 


Resolved, That the additional expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by H. Res. 40 of the Ninetieth 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $250,000 including ex- 
penditures for the employment of experts, 
special counsel, clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, and all expenses necessary 
for travel and subsistence incurred by mem- 
bers and employees while engaged in the 
activities of the committee or any subcom-~- 
mittee thereof, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee signed by the 
chairman of such committee and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the resolution be 
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dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 1119) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 1024) providing funds for the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1024 

Resolved, That, effective January 8, 1968, 
the further expenses of the studies and in- 
vestigations to be conducted pursuant to H. 
Res. 68 by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $50,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of inves- 
tigators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized and signed by the 
chairman of such committee and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec, 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to util- 
ize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially en- 


gaged. 

Src. 4. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expen- 
diture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being inves- 
tigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 

Sec. 5. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the 
resolution and that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 
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There was no objection. 

The resolution was to. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EXPENSES 
INCURRED PURSUANT TO HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 218, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Report. No. 1120) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1026) providing for the expenses in- 
curred pursuant to House Resolution 213, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1026 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1968, the expenses of the studies and investi- 
gations to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
218 by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $554,400, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of investigators, 
attorneys, and experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and all ex- 
penses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. Of such 
amount $57,200 shall be available for each of 
six standing subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and not to 
exceed $211,200 shall be available to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Src. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not. otherwise officially 
engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 

Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under existing law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the res- 
olution and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2. line 2, strike out “$57,200” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$44,000”. 

Also on page 2, line 4, strike out “$211,200” 
and insert in Heu thereof “$290,400”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
` z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
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PROVIDING FOR EXPENSES IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT TO INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 101, COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1121) on the resolution (H, 
Res. 1030) providing for expenses in- 
curred pursuant to investigations author- 
ized by House Resolution 101, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1030 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
the further expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by H. Res. 101 of the Nine- 
tieth Congress incurred by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $75,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ance, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
such committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
Mittees may be used at all meetings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 

Serc, 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expend- 
iture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being inves- 
tigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs shall fur- 
nish the Committee on House Administration 
information with respect to any study or 
investigation intended to be financed from 
such funds, 

Sec. 4. Punds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under existing law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the reso- 
lution and that it be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 19, COMMIT- 
TEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1122) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1044) to provide funds for the ex- 
penses of the studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 19, and 
ask for immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 1044 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by H. Res. 19 by the Committee 
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on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, not to 
exceed $155,000, in addition to the unex- 
pended balance of any sums heretofore made 
available for conducting such studies and 
investigations, including expenditures for 
the employment of investigators, attorneys, 
and experts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, and all expenses necessary 
for travel and subsistence incurred by mem- 
bers and employees while engaged in the 
activities of the committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized and signed by the chairman of 
such committee and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Sec, 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 

may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 
Sec, 4. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being inves- 
tigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 

Sec. 5. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading of the 
resolution and that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
sank motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


PROVIDING FOR FURTHER EX- 
PENSES OF CONDUCTING INVES- 
TIGATION AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 53 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1123) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1050) providing for further expenses 
of conducting the study and investigation 
authorized by House Resolution 53, and 
ask for immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


H. Res. 1050 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the study and investigation au- 
thorized by H. Res. 53 of the Ninetieth Con- 
gress, incurred by the select committee ap- 
pointed to study and investigate the prob- 
lems of small business, not to exceed $365,000 
in addition to the unexpended balance of any 
sum heretofore made available for conduct- 
ing such study and investigation, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other com- 
mittee of the House, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Small Business shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 

Sec. 3. Punds authorized by this resolution 
shall be expended pursuant to regulations 
established by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under existing law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the resolution be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING EXPENSES FOR CON- 
DUCTING INVESTIGATIONS PUR- 
SUANT TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 
209 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1124) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1053) authorizing expenses for con- 
ducting studies and investigations pur- 
suant to House Resolution 209, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1053 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1968, the expenses of conducting the investi- 
gations and studies pursuant to H. Res. 209 
by the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, not to exceed $311,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the resolution 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR EXPENSES OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 168 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1125) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1056) to provide additional funds 
for the expenses of the investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 168, and 
ask for immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1056 


Resolved, That the further expenses of in- 
vestigations and studies to be made pursuant 
to H. Res. 168 by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as & 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$325,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of professional, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purposes by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 5, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the resolution be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


to 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR FURTHER 
EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATIONS 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 203 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1126) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1071) to provide funds for the fur- 
ther expenses of the studies, investiga- 
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tions, and inquiries authorized by House 
Resolution 203, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1071 

Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
studies and investigations to be conducted 
pursuant to H. Res. 203 by the Committee on 
Public Works, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $500,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, as the chairman 
deems necessary, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized and signed by the chairman of such 
committee and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any other 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “$500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$550,000”. 

On page 2, strike out all of section 2. 

On page 2, line 8, following the abbreviated 
word “Sec.” strike out the number “3” and 
insert 2“ in lieu thereof. 

Also on page 2, after line 15, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


Mr. FRIEDEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the resolution be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING PAYMENT FROM THE 
CONTINGENT FUND FOR PUR- 


OF THE CAPITOL POLICE 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration I call up House Resolution 
1064 authorizing payment from the con- 
tingent fund for purchase of uniforms, 
equipment, and general expenses of the 
Capitol Police, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 

follows: 
H. Res, 1064 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives said sums as may be necessary 
to purchase uniforms, equipment, and gen- 
eral expenses of the Capitol Police. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPENDITURES 
OF CERTAIN FUNDS FOR THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committeee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1127) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 1042) authorizing the expenditure 
of certain funds for the expenses of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point 
of order against the consideration of the 
privileged report on House Resolution 
1042 on the ground that a quorum was 
not present in the Committee on House 
Administration when this matter was 
considered. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is true 
that we did not have a quorum present 
for the consideration of House Resolu- 
tion 1042, but we had unanimous con- 
sent by the members that they would 
not raise a point of order. 

However, Mr. Speaker, under the cir- 
cumstances, in view of the point of order 
being raised, I withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland withdraws the resolution. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the last 
resolution sought to be called up was a 
resolution relative to the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, and it 
was withdrawn. 

Now, however, the gentleman from 
Maryland states, no, it is not so, that 
there was no more a quorum present for 
all the other resolutions than there was 
a quorum present to consider our 
resolution. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that all the other resolutions be with- 
drawn. also. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that if a quorum was not present—and 
the Chair is not saying that there was 
not a quorum present—but if a quorum 
was not present then the point of order 
should have been made by any Member 
at the time a particular resolution was 
called up. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
next committee report comes up will it 
be in order for me to direct a question 
to the gentleman from Maryland? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Louisiana to 
proceed for 1 minute to direct his ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the gentleman if— 
and I was not present so I cannot say— 
if there was a quorum present when his 
committee considered my committee's 
appropriation? Secondly, was there a 
quorum present for all the resolutions 
that have been passed on today? 

I have asked for permission to pro- 
oe and ask these two questions; that 

Mr. FRIEDEL. We considered your 
resolution in the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Was there a quorum 
present? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No quorum was present. 

Mr. WILLIS. Was there a quorum 
present for any other committee appro- 
priation? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That point was never 
raised. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, I just want to clar- 
ify the record and show that probably 
no quorum was present in the House 
Administration Committee for any of the 
resolutions approved today. I just want 
to point out that last year the money 
resolution of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was approved by this 
body for $350,000. Now, we are asking 
this year for $400,000. I say that because 
we want that in the record anticipating 
that next week my committee resolution 
will come up again. By virtue of the 
action of this House there was forced 
upon my committee additional expenses 
for the purpose of implementing the pay- 
raise bill and for per diem expenses and 
fees of reporters. That explains the ad- 
ditional sum over and above the amount 
we received last year. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RYAN. Is it not a fact that this 
resolution, House Resolution 1042, calls 
for an appropriation of $425,000? 

Mr. WILLIS. Whatever it calls for, that 
is my statement. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 12603 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Public Works may have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report on the 
bill H.R. 12603. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 2419, DEVELOPMENT OF CAR- 
GO CONTAINER VESSELS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules and on behalf 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. O'NEILL] I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 1040) providing for consideration of 
S. 2419, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, with respect to the develop- 
ment of cargo container vessels, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1040 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2419) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with 
respect to the development of cargo container 
vessels, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final ‘without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Youne] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution (H. Res. 
1040) makes in order the consideration 
of the bill S. 2419, which provides for the 
standardization of container facilities 
and cargo vessels in accordance with the 
realities of the industry. 

The rule provides for 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. It is an open rule. 

The bill does not involve the expendi- 
ture of any money. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Texas, House Resolution 1040 
provides for 1 hour of debate, under an 
open rule, for the consideration of S. 2419, 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 with respect to the development of 
cargo container vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to preclude 
the Maritime Administration from ap- 
plying discriminatory policies against 
any carrier by giving preference to those 
who use cargo containers of a certain 
length, width, and height. 

In 1965 the International Standards 
Organization adopted standards for 
cargo containers. The Maritime Admin- 
istration thereafter issued its General 
Order No. 96 indicating its intention to 
require American shipping companies to 
comply to these standards to the extent 
possible. Two major U.S. shipping com- 
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panies that have been leaders in the 
field of cargo container operations and 
now operate 70 percent of the maritime 
cargo containers operating under our 
fiag would be hurt by such restrictions 
as their containers do not fully comply 
with the sizes set by the International 
Standards Organization. 

The bill requires the Maritime Admin- 
istration to conduct a study of ways to 
encourage new concepts for cargo carry- 
ing and the technology of the container 
system. 

The bill also prohibits the Maritime 
Administration from applying the inter- 
national standards to American shippers 
at this time or attempting to pressure 
them into adopting them now by favor- 
ing those who do adopt them with respect 
to construction subsidies and mortgage 
insurance assistance. The bill also pro- 
hibits any Government agency to include 
in its contract bid specifications any such 
requirement of standardized cargo con- 
tainers. This last prohibition is waived 
for DOD when the Secretary of Defense 
determines that military requirements 
necessitates specification of container 
sizes. 

No additional costs are estimated if the 
bill is passed. 

The minority views have been sub- 
mitted to the report by Representatives 
Munrhr and WATKINS. 

My personal opinion, for whatever it 
may be worth, Mr. Speaker, is that ex- 
tensive hearings were held in both the 
House and the other body which estab- 
lished the fact that there has been active 
discrimination against steamship opera- 
tors whose containers are not in com- 
pliance with arbitrary length and height 
dimensions advocated by a voluntary 
standards association. These so-called 
standards were discredited in those hear- 
ings and in practical tests. They are not 
employed by the two world pioneers, Sea- 
Land and Matson, who developed suc- 
cessful container systems with private 
investment and without Government 
assistance. 

This legislation would encourage the 
private development of new concepts and 
prohibit Government agencies from dis- 
criminating on the basis of length and 
height standards in the awarding of con- 
struction subsidy, operating subsidy, and 
title XI insurance. 

Foreign competition in this important 
area is on the horizon. Containerships 
are under construction in foreign yards 
for service throughout the world. The 
interest of the United States will best be 
served by allowing the marketplace, 
rather than Government agencies, to 
determine the most efficient and eco- 
nomical container systems. 

Matson Navigation Co. and Sea-Land 
Services, Inc., as pioneers in the con- 
tainer field, have been particularly 
threatened by the present policy since 
their containers are of sizes not included 
in the arbitrary length and height stand- 
ards. If administrative fiat can be 
changed now, Government administra- 
tors can change again. Only through the 
mandate of this legislation can the pri- 
vate investment of these pioneer com- 
panies be protected and the proper mar- 
ket development of containerization be 
assured. 
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Mr. Speaker, I support the legislation 
and I support and request the adoption of 
the rule. I reserve the balance of my time. 
As of now I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of S. 2419 is to 
prevent the application of discriminatory 
policies or practices by any Government 
agency against any carrier by forbidding 
preference on the basis of length, height, 
or width of cargo containers, or, of 
length, height, or width of cargo con- 
tainer cells, except when required by 
military necessity. The legislation would 
also authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Commerce to study means and meth- 
ods of encouraging new concepts for 
the carriage of cargo in the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to study the economic and 
technological aspects of the use of con- 
tainers as a method to carry out the 
1 of the Merchant Marine Act of 

Despite the fact that the extensive 
use of cargo containers in ocean trans- 
portation is in its infancy, the Maritime 
Administration has taken the position 
that, to the greatest extent possible, it 
favors giving preference to carriers pur- 
chasing or using containers of 10-, 20-, 
30-, and 40-foot modular lengths, 8-foot 
widths, and 8-foot heights. The Mari- 
time Administration is thus able to dis- 
criminate against carriers using con- 
tainers of other dimensions by denial of 
construction subsidy, title X1 mortgage 
insurance, and trade-out of vessels under 
the Vessel Exchange Act. 

It is believed that free market develop- 
ment offers the best hope for the future 
determination of the most efficient, pro- 
ductive, and economic characteristics for 
cargo containers used in transmodal 
transportation systems. 

I am a Representative of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. I represent 
along with the Speaker, the Port of Bos- 
ton, since both of us have the district in 
which the Port of Boston lies. At the 
present time we have the Sea-Land op- 
eration, or we are about to have it. That 
means an investment of about $4 million, 
ready to go into operation and apparent- 
ly the contract for parts is about ready 
to be signed and is expected to be ready 
to go into effect on June 1. 

If we were under the regulations the 
Maritime Commission has set up, this 
$4 million investment would not be able 
to be used for any Government packets 
and would lose its productivity. I do not 
know how many other ports are in the 
same position as the city of Boston, but 
this ruling would definitely discriminate 
against ports servicing the Matson Line 
and the Sea-Land Line. 

For this reason, I urge the adoption 
of House Resolution 1040 in order that 
S. 2419 may be considered. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I take exception to the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH] and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

The bill before us seeks to inhibit the 
encouragement of standardization of the 
dimensions of cargo containers in this 
rapidly growing new mode of transporta- 
tion known as containerization. This bill, 
I am told, was pressed on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee by two 
private shipping companies that do not 
use standard containers in their opera- 
tions. At the hearings, representatives of 
all of the rest of the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine using cargo containers, some 15 lines 
in number, of the principal foreign lines 
serving this country who are developing 
containerization and of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration all supported the encour- 
agement of standards and opposed this 
legislation. The Department of Defense, 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Transportation, and the 
General Accounting Office all opposed 
the bill. 

The bill would have the unfortunate 
effect of discouraging efforts to make 
U.S. transportation more efficient by 
standardization of cargo containers. 
What is more it would prevent the U.S. 
Government from specifying in the car- 
riage of its own cargoes the kind of con- 
tainers that might best meet the Govern- 
ment’s needs. This sort of interference 
with longstanding, well-established Gov- 
ernment procurement principles to ac- 
commodate private selfish interests is 
improper and unprecedented. 

The principal point made by the two 
complaining companies was that they 
might be prevented from participating in 
the Government aid programs supervised 
by the Maritime Administration because 
they had nonstandard container systems. 
By an administrative amendment of its 
regulations the Maritime Administration, 
I am told, has already eliminated this 
problem. 

This bill passed the Senate by consent 
with no debate. I can see no reason for 
it passing this House. It is special-inter- 
est legislation, opposed by the cognizant 
departments of the executive branch. It 
is mischievous legislation that could so 
muddy up the waters that the effort in 
and out of the Government to bring order 
and efficiency into the growing contain- 
erization program by the development of 
international standards might be aban- 
doned or be fatally discouraged. This 
would be contrary to the public interest 
and could materially reduce the advan- 
tages to the U.S. public that can flow 
from the intelligent development of this 
new transportation system. 

This legislation is a step backward, it 
runs counter to efficiency and progress. 
I strongly urge the defeat of this retro- 
gressive bill so that the efficient develop- 
ment of the Nation’s containerization 
program can go forward, with the guid- 
ance and assistance of the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation, without the 
artificial restraint of the heavy hand of 
this body, exercised without the oppor- 
tunity for a full understanding of the 
significance of this legislation. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 41] 
Anderson, Farbstein Passman 
Tenn. Fulton, Tenn. Reifel 
Ashmore Hansen,Idaho Resnick 
Battin Holland Rostenkowski 
Berry Joelson Roudebush 
Blanton King, Calif. Roybal 
Burton, Utah Kleppe St. Onge 
Cabell McDonald, Satterfield 
Celler Mich. Selden 
Corman Mailliard Teague, Tex 
Morse, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 402 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CARGO 
CONTAINER VESSELS 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2419) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, with respect to 
the development of cargo container ves- 
sels, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1419, with Mr. 
Grszons in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gar- 
MATZ] is recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to prevent the application of discrimi- 
natory policies and practices by any Gov- 
ernment agency against any American 
ocean carrier engaged in the carriage of 
cargo containers. 

The bill would prevent the imposition 
of arbitrary dimension standards for 
such containers, primarily because such 
attempts at standardization—at this 
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time—would constitute preferential 
treatment to certain carriers, and it 
would be prejudicial to others. 

The legislation also authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce to study 
means and methods of encouraging new 
concepts for the carriage of cargo in the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States—and to study the econom- 
ie and technological aspects of the use 
of cargo containers as a method to carry 
out the long-range policies of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. 

Traditionally, for hundreds of years, 
oceanborne cargoes have been loaded, 
transported, and unloaded virtually piece 
by piece, except in the case of certain 
types of liquid and dry bulk cargoes— 
such as petroleum, coal, ores, and so 
forth—which have been carried in full 
shipload lots. 

Within the past 10 years, however, a 
revolution in the transportation of pack- 
age cargo has been developing here in 
the United States—which if vigorously 
and freely promoted—can contribute 
greatly to the restoration of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine as a major factor 
and competitor on the sea lanes of the 
world. 

A This is the so-called container revolu- 
on. 

It involves the ocean shipment of gen- 
eral cargo in large prepacked boxes 
which will permit the maximum efficien- 
cy in the transportation of goods from 
any terminal at the point of origin—to 
the ultimate destination. 

It will—in effect—encourage the de- 
velopment of a total transportation sys- 
tem compatible with the needs of moving 
goods by several modes—rail, truck, air, 
inland waterway, and ocean ships—eco- 
nomically, speedily, and safely—without 
the attendant delays and opportunities 
for damage and pilferage resulting from 
frequent rehandling. 

Active container ship operations on a 
significant scale have been with us only 
about 10 years, having been pioneered 
by two companies primarily engaged in 
nonsubsidized domestic operations. 

The lead which they have established 
is currently actively being followed by 
other American operators in subsidized 
operations. 

The success of their operations is also 
encouraging the shipping industries of 
our foreign competitors to get into this 
promising field. 

Nevertheless, container ship opera- 
tions—and transmodal container trans- 
portation systems—are still in their 
infancy. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from strong indications that the Mari- 
time Administration, and other branches 
of the Government, with their broad 
powers of granting or withholding aid in 
ocean transportation, or otherwise dic- 
tating requirements, might arbitrarily 
express preferences for shipborne cargo 
containers of certain lengths, heights, or 
widths. 

In fact—last year—the Acting Mari- 
time Administrator testified that: 

When we grant construction differential 
subsidy to aid in building container ships, 
we require that the vessel be designed to 
carry the standard sizes we prescribe. 
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The standard sizes which the Mari- 
time Administration has favored are con- 
tainers 8 feet wide, 8 feet high, and in 
modular lengths of 10, 20, 30, and 40 
feet, respectively. 

The two American pioneers in 
container-ship development—Sea-Land 
Service, Inc., and Matson Navigation 
Co.—own and operate 70 percent of the 
marine cargo containers now in opera- 
tion under the American flag. 

They have not only pioneered—and 
perfected the development of seagoing 
container operations—but have invested 
in excess of $500 million of their own 
capital in container ship systems. 

Sea-Land uses containers with dimen- 
sions of 35-foot length, 8-foot width, and 
8 ½-foot height. Its operations are 
worldwide. 

Matson Navigation Co.—with opera- 
tions between the U.S. mainland and the 
State of Hawaii in domestic trade—and 
a nonsubsidized service to the Far East 
in the foreign trade—uses containers 24 
feet in length, 8 feet in width, and 8½ 
feet in height. 

The operations of each of these com- 
panies have been highly successful. 

Both of them have expressed concern 
lest the arbitrary adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of rigid dimensional standards 
would have the effect of stifling further 
American development in container ship 
operations as elements of transmodal 
transportation systems—a field in which 
this country presently maintains a sig- 
nificant lead. 

Some of the most significant testimony 
presented to our committee came from a 
highly reputable broadline management 
consultant firm—which in recent years 
has studied extensively the economics of 
motor carrier trailers and railroad cars— 
as well as ocean shipping containers. 

The witness for the firm—after show- 
ing the drastic changes in railroad box- 
car size since 1950, said: 

I shudder to think what the operating 
results of the railroads would now look like 
had they locked themselves into a 40-foot, 
6-inch boxcar in 1950. 


He then concluded that it would seem 
unwise to limit economic progress in 
the maritime industry by prematurely 
locking in on rigid standards without 
more detailed study and elevation. 

All this bill does is to say— 

First. That no Government agency 
may discriminate against any carrier by 
giving preference on the basis of length, 
width or height of cargo containers; and 

Second. That the Secretary of Com- 
merce be authorized and directed to 
study means and methods of encouraging 
new concepts for the carriage of cargo 
in the domestic and foreign commerce 
of the United States—and to study the 
economic and technological aspects of 
the use of containers as a method to 
carry out the policy of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

This bill was ordered reported by an 
overwhelming majority vote of the com- 
mittee. Only one member voted in oppo- 
sition—who was joined by another—not 
present when committee action was 
taken—in filing minority views. 

The substantial objections of the Gov- 
ernment departments to the legislation 
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in its original form have been met by 
amendments in the Senate and still fur- 
ther by additional amendments in our 
committee. 

The final sentence in House Report 
No. 991 on this bill aptly expresses the 
views of our committee, as follows: 

It was concluded that the objectives of 
this legislation should be enacted now as 
assurance that no governmental preference 
or discrimination be exercised which might 
risk stifling further cargo container devel- 
opment. 


Enactment of this bill will entail no 
additional cost to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge support 
and passage of this legislation—because 
I think it is essential to the future well- 
being of our American merchant marine, 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
wholehearted support for the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
our Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and join with him in urging 
passage of the bill, S. 2419. 

The principal thrust of this legislation 
goes to one of the most basic concepts 
of the American economy—the ability of 
the free and open marketplace to work 
its will in the development of new con- 
cepts such as container transport, Al- 
though there may be some who may 
attempt to contend otherwise notwith- 
standing facts to the contrary, this is the 
underlying rationale and basic purpose 
of the bill, S. 2419. 

At an earlier date, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration issued General Order No. 
96, revised, specifying container sizes 
which it would consider eligible for pur- 
chase by subsidized operators using capi- 
tal reserve funds. This discriminatory 
administrative action was spelled out in 
no uncertain terms by the Acting Mari- 
time Administrator, Mr. James W. 
Gulick, when testifying in July of last 
year before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, at which time he stated: 

When we grant construction-differential 
subsidy to aid in building container ships, 
we require that the vessel be designed to 
carry containers of the standard sizes we 
prescribe. Similarly, we have issued a regu- 
lation—General Order 96—which provides 
that a subsidized operator may use his capi- 
tal reserve fund to purchase containers only 


tf the containers are of the standard sizes 
we prescribe, 


Hearings held on the subject of stand- 
ardization of cargo containers in both 
Houses have had a salutary effect in that 
I understand the Maritime Administra- 
tion has revised its position slightly con- 
cerning specification of container sizes. 
Yet the fact remains that unless legisla- 
tion such as S. 2419 is passed, the door 
will remain open to similar arbitrary and 
capricious administrative actions by the 
Maritime Administration or other like 
Government agencies. 

The principal developers in the field 
of marine containerization have been two 
operators who have 70 percent of the 
marine cargo containers representing an 
investment in excess of $500 million of 
their own capital. This has been accom- 
plished without assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. Failure to act favor- 
ably upon S. 2419 could have the dis- 
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criminatory effect of penalizing these 
corporations for exercising American in- 
genuity and enterprise, since their re- 
spective container sizes do not comport 
with those specified at an earlier date 
by the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore strongly 
urge all my colleagues in the House to 
act favorably upon this legislation. Let 
the development of cargo container spec- 
ifications evolve under the influence of 
the free marketplace unimpeded by the 
heavy hand of government interference. 
Let it also be crystal clear that this is 
the basic purpose of and the goal which 
the bill, S. 2419, seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WATKINS. When the gentleman 
speaks of these two firms, I judge you 
are speaking of the Sea-Land, Inc. 

Mr, PELLY. And the Matson Lines. 

Mr. WATKINS. And the Matson Lines, 
Now, if my understanding is clear, they 
have a 35-foot limit on containers. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PELLY. One of them has a 35- 
foot size. I believe the other has a slight- 
ly different size which is based on the 
studies that they have made whereby 
they can best serve the trade that they 
have and the shippers that they serve. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the Sea-Land, 
Inc., or the Matson Lines been ordered by 
the Maritime Administration or by any 
other department of our Government, 
such as the Department of Transporta- 
tion or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? Have they been limited to any 
length on these containers? 

Mr. PELLY. The Maritime Administra- 
tion has no jurisdiction over the sizes 
of the containers for these two groups 
because they are not subsidized. They 
have invested their own money and de- 
veloped their own sizes to conform to 
the needs. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I am get- 
ting at. In other words, this is free en- 
terprise operating. However, you have 
not answered my question. Has any Gov- 
ernment agency prescribed this? Do you 
know of any agency other than the one 
you just named? 

Mr. PELLY. I do know that the De- 
partment of Defense, for example, could 
call for bids for delivery of cargo and the 
shipment of cargo to some place like Viet- 
nam and specify a container size which 
these two operators do not have. Thus 
they could be discriminated against. As 
far as I know, however, the only evidence 
of discrimination so far has come by the 
Maritime Administration itself when 
they specified that those who are quali- 
fied for subsidy should establish sizes 
in 10-foot modules, either 10- or 20- or 
30- or 40-foot containers. 

Mr. WATKINS. But you do not concur 
in that, do you? 

Mr. PELLY. I think eventually we 
should try as much as possible to stand- 
ardize our containers. I will tell the gen- 
tleman in all frankness that I do not 
think a sufficient study has been made 
of this situation. I certainly would not 
want to render obsolete or render sub- 
ject to rank discrimination those who 
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pioneered in this field and set their own 
sizes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue 
this matter further with additional ques- 
tioning, and perhaps the gentleman can 
answer the questions for me. 

In reading this bill, it is a little con- 
fusing to me on this point: Why is there 
necessity for this legislation? Can the 
gentleman tell me the necessity for this 
legislation? 

Also, why should we have this bill? For 
the simple reason that the bill opposes 
any Government interference—which we 
desire—and it throws me into the posi- 
tion in which I have to concur in that 
I do not want the Federal Government 
or any department telling any carrier or 
any steamship line what to do in this 
regard, and this bill could even go fur- 
ther. We all realize that. I can, as I say, 
concur in this bill. 

I have found out one thing that I did 
not know before, and that is that section 
2 has been taken out of the bill, and I am 
very well pleased with this. 

Mr. PELLY. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that this bill 
is before us today because of the fear 
that by arbitrary action some agency of 
the Government will discriminate against 
those private enterprise people who have 
pioneered in this field, and who have es- 
tablished their own cargo container sizes, 
and we know from General Order No. 96, 
and previous actions of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration that they were certainly in- 
clined to discriminate against those sizes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I would like to pursue this just 
a little further with the indulgence of 
the gentleman. 

If I understand correctly—and I be- 
lieve that I did—this bill in the form 
it is will stop the Federal Government 
from interfering with the sizes, the 
width, length, and height of containers 
that anyone would wish to build. 

Mr. PELLY. It would, except where 
the Department of Defense feels that in 
the interest of national defense it should 
specify some size—a provision which we 
all agree on, and which is written into 
the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Department of 
Defense has certain heavy articles which 
at times it has to ship, and I can under- 
stand, such as in the movement of ma- 
chinery, that one certainly would have 
to have special arrangements with any 
container. In fact, it would not be put 
in a container if it were, say, a large 
shaft. 

Mr. PELLY. Further than that, the 
Maritime Committees of Congress would 
start looking toward the day when we 
can establish conformity of some kind 
if this is in the interest of achieving 
economy. I believe we can be certain that 
the time will come when we can establish 
some kind of standards that will be 
pleasing to those who have pioneered in 
this field. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the 
gentleman wholeheartedly, but I cer- 
tainly would not agree that any govern- 
ment agency should set the length for 
any container, or the width for any con- 
tainer, or the height for any container. 
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Mr. PELLY. To prevent that is the 
purpose of this bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. The thing that I see 
that is missing here—in other words, the 
requirements on containers, have no 
mention insofar as safety is concerned, 
and are left, the way the bill reads, in 
my judgment, that the containers could 
be built from the containers as designed 
by the several shippers, or by the steam- 
ship lines who are bidding for the job 
of doing this hauling. 

Mr. PELLY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I know that he has studied this 
matter very seriously, and that it has 
been a pleasure for me to serve with him 
on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Particularly Iam happy to 
see that he is in support of private en- 
terprise, as are those of us who are on 
that committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. I absolutely am. I 
thank the gentleman for his kind re- 
marks. 

I absolutely do support private enter- 
prise, and I am not against the study 
being made, and the fear that I have is 
whether the Maritime Exchange will ac- 
cept this bill and whether they will at- 
tempt to do this. And this is the main 
point that I am making: Will this bill 
stop them from doing that in the opin- 
ion of the gentleman? 

Mr. PELLY. It will until Congress takes 
some further action. As I indicated 
earlier, the Maritime Administrator as- 
sured me that he is not now requiring 
certain standards in order to qualify for 
subsidies. So I believe that on the basis 
of this legislation the gentleman can be 
so assured. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Also, too, I notice from the corre- 
spondence that none of these various de- 
partments have openly come out and 
said that they are not interested in set- 
ting the sizes of containers. Therefore 
there again is my question. Why is this 
legislation necessary? 

Mr. PELLY. Because of General Order 
No. 96 which did establish the 10-, 20-, 
30-, and 40-foot modules. But I think 
when that was withdrawn nevertheless 
the threat is always hanging over these 
corporations that are spending millions 
of dollars of their money on sizes that 
would be rendered obsolete should this 
legislation not pass. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know the gentleman 
concurs—and we both agree and I concur 
in your thoughts—and it is your state- 
ment that this they understand, it is 
punitive legislation, and they shall never 
come out and name the size of contain- 
ers, the height, the width, and the length 
or what it is to be built out of. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I think 
this is a rather unique piece of legisla- 
tion in that it is one of the few bills 
that I have ever seen come through this 
body that squarely puts the House of 
Representatives on the side of the free 
enterprise system. This bill leaves the de- 
velopment of these containers to the 
open market, so that perhaps one day 
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we will come to standards, but they will 
be standards that have been brought 
about because of the needs of the mar- 
ket and because of the needs of shippers 
and because of the needs of the importers 
and exporters. I think eventually we will 
come to some standard type of container. 
But in the meantime it is encouraging to 
me to see the House of Representatives 
and the Senate take the position that 
the free enterprise system will work and 
that the open market will control what 
we do with our container development. 

Mr. PELLY. I might say to the gentle- 
man from Alabama that 2 weeks ago 
I was out in the port of Seattle and saw 
the great and expanded operations of the 
Sea-Land operations in my own area 
which were mentioned, and saw the way 
they are investing more money in an 
additional crane to handle these con- 
tainers and in expanded facilities. It is a 
fantastic story of growth. You have ships 
now that are being turned around in 1 
day because they are loaded so fast. It 
is one indication of the progress which 
has been sorely needed in the maritime 
industry. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. And it is 
an indication, if the gentleman will yield 
further, of what private enterprise and 
private capital can do. 

Mr. PELLY. Yes, and if it is not ham- 
pered by the bureaucrats. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Yes, and 
unfortunately it happens too often. 

Sea-Land and Matson have been real 
pioneers in this field. In my part of the 
country we know Sea-Land well. Sea- 
Land was actually born in Mobile and 
we have watched it grow. Many of our 
folks in Mobile are still with Sea-Land. 
We know what they have done not only 
in bringing about a new concept for our 
own country, but around the world, be- 
cause as the gentleman knows, many 
foreign countries are now beginning to 
use the same plan. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. He has done a fine job 
in bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation. 

I would like to suggest or just ask this 
question: During the hearings on this 
matter is it not true that it was testified 
there may be some major change in ship 
construction that might make it pos- 
sible to use various sized containers 
rather than limit the size of containers? 

Mr. PELLY. That is absolutely correct 
and that is why this legislation should be 
be passed. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the cargo container 
legislation which is under consideration 
at this time. The necessity for this bill 
arises from the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s arbitrary insistence on a set of 
cargo container sizes at variance with 
the sizes now in use by the two pioneers 
in this developing area. It would not only 
be harmful but inconsistent with our 
faith in the enterprise system which has 
helped to make us a great nation, to 
preclude these two companies from con- 
sideration in the award of construction 
subsidy contract, mortgage insurance 
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and vessel trade-out contracts unless 
they undertake a massive overhaul of 
their present operations. 

We would be taking a great step back- 
ward and do untold damage to our 
prospects for progress in this field of 
transportation if a Government agency 
is permitted to dictate the sizes of con- 
tainers without due regard to the re- 
search and investments of those private 
companies which have decided on the 
most economical sizes for shipment. 

Testimony offered in the hearings in 
this legislation underscored the con- 
tinuing need for flexibility of design 
standards so as to insure the develop- 
ment of the maximum potential in this 
innovative sphere of transportation 
advancements. 

I urge my colleagues to join with the 
members of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee in support of this 
vital legislation. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the bill. S. 
2419 would amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 with respect to the develop- 
ment of cargo container vessels and for 
other purposes. 

Specifically it would authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of Commerce to study 
means of encouraging new concepts for 
the carriage of cargo, and to study the 
economic and technological aspects of 
the use of containers as a method of 
carrying out the policy of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

It would also prohibit—and I wish to 
repeat—it would also prohibit the Fed- 
eral Government from discriminating 
against any cargo carrier by giving pref- 
erence in the carrying of Government 
cargo on the basis of the size of a cargo 
container, except when required by mili- 
tary necessity. 

The idea behind the study authorized 
by section I is sound; containerization 
is a relatively new concept with tremen- 
dous potential for growth and develop- 
ment, Any legislation regarding the 
standardization of containers passed be- 
fore this study is made would be pre- 
mature and could damage the develop- 
ment of containerization—and I submit 
today that if this bill is passed, it will 
damage the future of containerization. 

Therefore, congressional action at this 
time should be limited to the authoriza- 
tion of a comprehensive study of new 
concepts for the carriage of cargo, in- 
cluding containerization. 

But the study directed by section I of 
this bill is deficient in two respects. One, 
the Secretary of Commerce is the only 
one authorized and directed to make the 
study. Cargo containers, however—and 
the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
PELLY] just stated that he knows these 
containers are intermodal. The contain- 
ers are definitely intermodal, and may 
be transferred from ship, train, and pos- 
sibly a plane. We do know in certain 
areas of the United States and in Viet- 
nam we are unloading ships by heli- 
copter. So these containers have to be 
intermodal. 

The Secretary of Commerce, through 
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the Maritime Administration, is qualified 
to study only one aspect of cargo con- 
tainers—containers carried by ships. If 
the study is to have any significance, it 
should be made jointly by the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. Only then will the study re- 
flect the intermodal character of cargo 
containerization. 

The second weakness in section I is that 
it prejudges the results of a study that 
has not been made. Without knowing 
what the study might produce by way of 
improving the efficiency of the American 
merchant marine, it would preclude the 
Government from supporting any stand- 
ardization of cargo containers, now or in 
the future. 

This is not good law. What is the point 
of having a study if you legislate the re- 
sults in advance? The question of 
whether standardization of containers 
should be encouraged by the Government 
should be decided by the study, and not 
by hig law directing such a study to be 
made. 

Sections 2 through 5 of the bill relate 
to procurement of Government supplies 
and carriage of Government cargo, and 
they provide that no advertisement or 
invitation to bid, or contracts, for the 
carriage of Government property in other 
than Government-owned cargo contain- 
ers shall specify or require carriage of 
such property in cargo containers of any 
stated length, width, or height. An ex- 
ception is made for special problems aris- 
ing from military procurement. 

Basically this follows existing procure- 
ment laws for Government cargo, with 
one exception. Under existing law speci- 
fication of container size is prohibited 
except where the special “needs of serv- 
ice” require, for economical or efficient 
procurement, such specification; this ex- 
ception is granted to both civilian and 
military agencies of the Government. 

So the present law not only includes 
the military; it also includes other 
branches of the Government, and under 
S. 2419 only the military agencies would 
be granted this exception. Civilian agen- 
cies such as the General Services Admin- 
istration, which procured more than $2 
billion worth of cargo in fiscal year 1967, 
would not be able to specify container 
size even if they had a special need to 
do so. 

I have been informed by the General 
Services Administration that on some 
occasions they do have a need to specify 
the size of cargo containers. In a recent 
letter to me dated January 30 of this 
year, General Services Administration 
stated their position as follows: 

Normally General Services Administration 
has not found it necessary to specify con- 
tainer sizes. However, there exist special cir- 
cumstances where an exception to this prac- 
tice is necessary. For example, if a shipment 
of various size articles must be handled as 
a unit, it is sometimes necessary to state in 
the contract the minimum size container re- 
quired. Also, where the shipment is destined 
for an overseas facility which cannot handle 
every size container, the contract would 
specify the container sizes which are accept- 
able. 


I include the communication from the 
General Services Administration, dated 
January 30, 1968, in the Recorp at this 
point: 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1968. 
Hon, JOHN M. MURPHY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MurpxHy: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 27, 1967, requested the views of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration on two ques- 
tions concerning S. 2419, an act “To amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with respect 
to the development of cargo container ves- 
sels, and for other purposes.” 

The proposed bill, as amended by the Sen- 
ate, insofar as it is relevant to the questions 
presented would prohibit Federal agencies 
from specifying any stated size of containers 
for shipment of Government property in in- 
vitations to bid and contracts. In addition, it 
is noted that section 2 of the bill, prior to 
its amendment, provided that container ves- 
sels to be constructed with the aid of con- 
struction-differential subsidies be able to ac- 
commodate containers not within the same 
modular series. 

The questions and our responses thereto 
are as follows: 

(1) Does the General Services Adminis- 
tration favor standardizing the size of 
containers? 

While GSA does not object to the stand- 
ardization of container sizes, we do not be- 
lieve it is either necessary or desirable that 
standardization be accomplished by legisla- 
tion or regulation at this time. The container 
ship industry is relatively new and the de- 
velopment of containerized freight is still in 
its experimental stages. It is anticipated that 
present and future market conditions will 
eventually lead to a form of standardization 
meeting the needs of all shippers. In addi- 
tion, standardization accomplished through 
the self regulation of market conditions 
would result in the eventual adoption of 
standard sizes which have the benefit of 
market acceptance of sizes which will be the 
most productive and economical. 

(2) Should the Department of Defense, or 
any other agency have legislative restrictions 
on container sizes? 

Normally, GSA has not found it necessary 
to specify container sizes. However, there ex- 
ist special circumstances where an excep- 
tion to this practice is necessary. For example, 
if a shipment of various size articles must be 
handled as a unit, it is sometimes necessary 
to state in the contract the minimum size 
container required, Also, where the shipment 
is destined for an overseas facility which can- 
not handle every size container, the contract 
would specify the container sizes which are 
acceptable. 

GSA, therefore, opposes those sections of 
the bill which would impose unnecessary re- 
strictions on procurement activities by pre- 
venting agencies, where necessary, from 
specifying the dimensions of cargo con- 
tainers. 


We trust that the views stated above will 
be of assistance in your consideration of S. 
2419. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this letter from the standpoint of the 
Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator. 


I would also like to state that the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
on February 6, 1968, stated that he had 
reported to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on October 13, 1967, 
that he “recommended against the pro- 
posed amendments to the procurement 
statutes which would absolutely prohibit 
Government procurement officers from 
specifying in an invitation for bids or 
contract any dimensions, or maximum 
dimensions, for cargo containers to be 
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used for transportation services.” He 
further stated that his recommendation 
was based “on the premise that the pres- 
ent procurement statutes and regula- 
tions”—and this is important, Mr. Chair- 
man — require that Government specifi- 
cations permit such free and full 
competition as is consistent with the 
procurement of the property and services 
needed by the agency concerned and 
that, therefore, the proposed legislation 
was unnecessary to prohibit discrimina- 
tion by any Government agency against 
any carrier by giving preference as be- 
tween them upon the basis of length, 
height, or width of cargo containers.” 

In the final paragraph of his letter, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States said: 

We are still of the opinion that proposed 
amendments of the procurement statutes, 
including the limited exception granted to 
the Military Department, are too restrictive. 


I include the full text of the letter 
from the Comptroller General: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN M. MURPHY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. MurpHy: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 12, 1968, requesting 
our views on S. 2419 as reported out by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, House of Representatives, with respect 
to the development of cargo container ves- 
sels. 
In report dated October 13, 1967, to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles on House companion bill H.R. 12954, 
We recommended against the proposed 
amendments to the procurement statutes 
which would absolutely prohibit Govern- 
ment procurement officers from specifying 
in an invitation for bids or contract any 
dimensions, or maximum dimensions, for 
cargo containers to be used for transporta- 
tion services, 

Our recommendation was based on the 
premise that the present procurement stat- 
utes and regulations require that Govern- 
ment specifications permit such free and full 
competition as is consistent with the pro- 
curement of the property and services needed 
by the agency concerned and that, therefore, 
the proposed legislation was unnecessary to 
prohibit discrimination by any Government 
agency against any carrier by giving prefer- 
ence as between them upon the basis of 
length, height, or width of cargo containers. 
It was also pointed out that while the pri- 
mary purpose of the legislation was to cover 
the types of cargo containers used in connec- 
tion with vessels, the proposed amendments 
to the procurement statutes were not so 
limited and apparently would include all 
types of cargo containers used in connection 
with various modes of transportation, in- 
cluding air, rail and truck, 

We stated our belief that Government pro- 
curement officials should be free to delimit 
the size of cargo containers where the needs 
of the service so require. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries made certain changes in S. 2419 
as passed by the Senate, One of these changes 
would permit the procurement officers in the 
Department of Defense to specify container 
sizes “in a case where the Secretary of De- 
fense determines that military requirements 
necessitate specification of container sizes.” 
No exception is made to the absolute pro- 
hibition covering the other agencies of the 
Government. 

We are still of the opinion that proposed 
amendments of the procurement statutes, 
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including the limited exception granted to 
the Military Department, are too restrictive. 
Sincerely yours, 
PRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


Mr. Chairman, if civilian agencies such 
as General Services Administration are 
not allowed to specify container size 
when their special needs necessitate 
such specification—and they are not in 
this bill—then we in the Congress are 
being asked to require inefficient pro- 
curement as a matter of law. I do not 
believe that any Member of this body 
should support such legislation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tions 2 through 5 of the bill should either 
be deleted, or provision should be made 
to allow civilian agencies to specify con- 
tainer size if the special needs of their 
service necessitates such specification. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, did the correspondence that 
the gentleman entered into the RECORD 
from the General Services Administra- 
tion indicate the specific position of the 
GSA on this legislation? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I will quote from the GSA 
letter: 

We do not believe it is either necessary or 
desirable that standardization be accom- 
plished by regulation or legislation at this 
time. 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. 
Therefore, that indication plus other in- 
dications of agency views printed in the 
committee report means that all affected 
and interested Federal agencies are op- 
posed to this legislation? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Many 
agencies had very strong reservations 
about this legislation because they did 
not feel the legislation was necessary at 
this time, particularly with this one point 
in mind: Why legislate the results of a 
asst that you call for in the legislation 
itself? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say this 
legislation does not specify any stand- 
ards for containers. It simply provides 
against discrimination in their use. I 
think it would be a mistake to think 
that this actually is calling for stand- 
ards before a study is called. It does not 
call for that. It just protects those who 
establish their own standards. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. DowWNI Nd], a member of the 
committee. 

Nr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, our committee went into this 
matter very carefully and at some length. 
We heard both the pros and the cons. 
Based on our consideration, we passed 
the bill out of our committee with only 
one dissenting vote. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the 
bill. I believe it is necessary at this time. 

I can envision, perhaps sometime in 
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the future, there may be a need for 
standardization, but at this point in 
time, in respect to the development of 
this new concept of ocean transporta- 
tion, I do not believe it is proper to 
standardize right now. 

Mr. Chairman, while the bill S. 2419 
is few in words, it is very significant and 
very important in scope. For over 30 
years our merchant marine has been 
dependent upon subsidies to enable it to 
compete with less costly foreign-flag 
operators. Although my figures, I am 
sure, are not precise, I would suspect 
that more than $2 billion has been ex- 
pended in operating subsidies alone. 
However, now, and I say only now, we 
are finally on the brink of a break- 
through that will allow our own mer- 
chant marine to compete with the for- 
eign-flag vessels without subsidy. 

Two companies, Matson Lines and 
Sea-Land Service, Inc., have shown this 
is possible. Matson Lines is now servicing 
Japan, and Sea-Land with worldwide 
services, has successfully competed 
against the foreign-flag carriers in the 
North Atlantic trade. I am advised that 
even shippers of such specialized prod- 
ucts as alcoholic beverages have been 
attracted from their long trade practice 
of using British-flag carriers, and are 
now using American- flag ships. 

It is my understanding that, because 
of activities within the executive branch, 
the establishment of certain arbitrary 
standards on the size of containers could 
well have caused both of these nonsub- 
sidized companies to go out of business. 
It would be ironic if the activities of our 
own Government; namely, the establish- 
ment and imposition of certain size 
standards, made the only two companies 
that can succeed without subsidy go out 
of business. This must not happen. I am 
advised that when the Maritime Admin- 
istration became fully aware of this, it 
took steps to amend its position. For 
this, I must commend the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator. However, this is an admin- 
istrative matter. It is very simple to re- 
vert back to a previous position. This bill 
will prevent that possibility. 

I am advised that this legislation does 
no harm to the future establishment of 
standards when there is sufficient knowl- 
edge as to what these standards should 
be. I am also advised it does no harm to 
any particular company and, thus, I do 
urge its passage. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who sponsored similar legislation, I 
rise to support S. 2419, which would 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
with respect to the development of cargo 
container vessels. The legislation is de- 
signed to prevent any Government 
agency from imposing arbitrary stand- 
ards of dimensions for oceanborne cargo 
containers. 

Containerization, the shipping of goods 
packed and sealed at the point of origin 
in containers which are not opened until 
they reach their destination, irrespective 
of the mode of transportation employed 
en route, has revolutionized the world 
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maritime industry. It has already been 
heralded as a concept of delivery of 
oceanborne cargo that will open new 
markets and enhance the relationship of 
man with his fellow man. A shipping ex- 
ecutive recently stated that by convert- 
ing to containerization, the American 
shipping industry has almost overnight 
been jolted out of years of indolence and 
apathy. 

It is almost impossible to speak of con- 
tainerization without mentioning the two 
American pioneers in container ship de- 
velopment—Matson Navigation Co. and 
Sea-Land Service, Inc—which own and 
operate about 70 percent of the marine 
cargo containers now in operation under 
the American flag. They have not only 
pioneered in seagoing container opera- 
tions, but they have invested in excess 
of $500 million of their own capital in 
container ship systems. 

We, in Hawaii, who have benefited 
from Matson’s containerization program 
by receiving a wider variety of commodi- 
ties at reduced cost, are, indeed, fortunate 
in being served by such a dynamic and 
visionary shipping firm. Matson uses 
containers 24 feet in length, 8 feet in 
width, and 8% feet in height. 

Sea-Land, which reportedly has saved 
the Government between $20 million to 
$50 million in transportation costs in 
moving military cargoes to Vietnam, uses 
containers with dimensions of 35-foot 
length, 8-foot width, and 8 ½- foot height. 

The operations of these pioneers in the 
container field have been highly success- 
ful. These two companies are particularly 
affected by the present Government 
policy of leaning towards standardiza- 
tion in the size of containers. It is of 
vital importance not only to these two 
successful nonsubsidized liner services 
under the American flag, but also to the 
development of a competitive merchant 
marine, that all arbitrary restrictions in 
the development of containers and con- 
tainer vessels be discouraged, and every 
encouragement be given to continued ad- 
vancement and development in this field 
by private enterprise. 

This bill would insure the orderly and 
efficient development of containerization 
in the maritime industry. The legislation 
is designed, not to impose standardiza- 
tion with respect to containers and con- 
tainer vessels, but to insure that there 
will be no serious deterrent to full scale 
containerization development. The in- 
terests of the United States would best 
be served by allowing the marketplace, 
rather than administrators in Govern- 
ment, to determine the most efficient and 
economical container systems. The adop- 
tion of this legislation by the Congress 
would set forth a clear policy for Govern- 
ment agencies, that is in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation. It would prohibit such 
agencies from discriminating against 
private shipping companies by withhold- 
ing various types of Government as- 
sistance when those companies are pre- 
pared to take large venture risks with 
private capital. 

Mr. Chairman, a vote for S. 2419 is a 
vote of confidence in our American 
private enterprise system which has con- 
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tributed immeasurably to the greatness 
of this Nation. 

For this reason and for reasons of 
plain justice, this bill deserves our full 
and enthusiastic support. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I am happy to yield 
now to my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my strong endorsement of 
S. 2419, a bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 with respect to the devel- 
opment of cargo container vessels and for 
other purposes. The legislation is ex- 
tremely timely because it will prohibit 
discrimination in the approval of Fed- 
eral assistance for ship construction, 
because of container size at a time when 
our country needs its most talented inno- 
vations to increase its cargo trade. It 
will also place great emphasis on the re- 
search for new designs to meet this vital 
need. 

To say that there is a need for this 
legislation is to repeat what two of the 
country’s largest shippers have been cit- 
ing for years as a major obstacle in their 
efforts to vastly expand their activities. 

The need is clearly stated in House 
Report No. 991 issued by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries to accompany this legislation. It 
states: 

Despite the fact that the extensive use of 
cargo containers in ocean transportation is 
in its infancy, the Maritime Administration 
has taken the position that to the greatest 
extent possible it favors giving preference 
to carriers purchasing or using containers 
of 10, 20, 30 and 40 foot modular lengths, 
8-foot widths and 8-foot heights. The Mari- 
time Administration is thus able to discrimi- 
nate against carriers using containers of 
other dimensions by denial of construction 
subsidy, title XI mortgage insurance and 
trade-out of vessels under the Vessel Ex- 
change Act. 


The history of this problem is already 
well known. The two major container 
ship operators in the world, Matson Nay- 
igation Co. and Sea-Land Service, Inc., 
operate systems that use containers that 
are outside the standards. 

The Matson company has successfully 
developed a container of 24-foot length 
and Sea-Land has found a container 
of 35 feet in length to be most useful in 
its shipping activities. The two com- 
panies not only have been the pioneers in 
the use of containers for sea transporta- 
tion but are far and away the leading 
companies in container capacity, to- 
gether owning 84 percent of the cubic 
container capacity in the United States 
and approximately 70 percent of the 
entire world volume of containers. Mat- 
son’s present inventory is around 7,500 
containers, while Sea-Land has more 
than 24,000. Matson has nine container 
vessels plying the west coast-Hawali 
trade, with four more on order for the 
Far East trade. Sea-Land has 25 con- 
tainer ships operating along both coasts 
and to Europe and the Orient, with four 
more ships being converted for container 
use and three more ordered. Both of these 
progressive companies are privately 
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financed and operate completely without 
Government subsidy, between the two of 
them having assets of some $500 million. 

As a Representative of Hawaii I know 
that the Matson company has served my 
State for many years in the movement 
of containers by sea and that Hawaii has 
benefited from this 10-year pioneering 
effort to bring lower costs to the users of 
the service. In addition, the efficiency of 
containerization has brought advantages 
to shippers from Hawaii as well as ship- 
pers to Hawaii, allowing Hawaiian prod- 
ucts to be competitive in the mainland 
market. 

Despite this preponderance of evidence 
on the value of containers of various 
sizes, the Maritime Administration has 
steadfastly refused to alter its require- 
ments of the 10-, 20-, 30-, and 40-foot 
lengths for containers on ships for which 
Federal subsidies can be approved. 

S. 2419 will change this rule. House 
Report No. 991 says this bill provides: 

No advertisement or invitation to bid, or 
contracts, for the carriage of Government 
property in other than Government-owned 
cargo containers shall specify or require car- 
riage of such property in cargo containers of 
of any stated length, width, or height. 


It is interesting to note that both Mat- 
son and Sea-Land received approval of 
their 24- and 35-foot length containers 
from the American Standards Associa- 
tion in 1959 at the urging of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
These standards had the endorsement of 
the Maritime Administration prior to 
1959. However, about 6 months after this 
ASA action, its container subcommittee 
met again and deleted the 24- and 35- 
foot lengths from the approved list, and 
the Maritime Administration has subse- 
quently backed this action. The shipping 
lines most actively pushing the so-called 
modular lengths of 10, 20, 30, and 40 
feet report that they have a combined 
total of 20,000 containers and will have 
30,000 within 6 months. Matson and Sea- 
Land already have more than 35,000 con- 
tainers between them and will have more 
than 40,000 in 6 months. Significantly 
enough, the companies attempting to ex- 
clude Matson and Sea-Land from ap- 
proved standards are operating on Gov- 
ernment subsidies of approximately 50 
percent of their costs, while the two lead- 
ing companies operate completely with- 
out Federal funding. The subsidized 
lines may in fact use up to 52 cents of 
taxpayers’ money for every dollar they 
put into the construction of containers 
for competition with Matson and Sea- 
Land’s nonsubsidized, and I must add, 
very successful container service. 

It is my understanding that neither 
of the two leading companies is opposed 
to the setting of standards for contain- 
ers. However, when standards are pro- 
posed which exclude 84 percent of the 
existing domestic capacity, thereby im- 
plicitly penalizing the companies which 
have taken the national lead in this field 
and negating the benefits their initia- 
tive and foresight have earned them, it 
was necessary that a second look be 
taken before the modular lengths are 
arbitrarily favored for future Govern- 
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ment business and international trade 
as a matter of public policy. 

I wish once again to quote from House 
Report No. 991, accompanying this legis- 
lation, on the conclusions of its public 
hearings into this problem. It states: 


In the light of the departmental reports 
and all of the testimony, it was the over- 
whelming majority view of your committee 
that the further development of container- 
ized transportation systems is dependent 
upon free play in the marketplace at least 
for the near future. Accordingly, it was con- 
cluded that the objectives of this legisla- 
tion should be enacted now as assurance, 
that no governmental preference or dis- 
crimination be exercised which might risk 
stifling further cargo container development, 


I must join with the committee in be- 
lieving that this bill will prevent Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments from 
discriminating against carriers on the 
basis of the length and height of a con- 
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tainer. As I have stated before, this bill 
will insure that the development of con- 
tainer size characteristics will be deter- 
mined by competitive economics and not 
by administrative caprice. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank my col- 
league from Hawaii for her contribution, 
and I wholly agree with the statement 
made by the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say I too join with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Hawaii in his 
statement that the Sea-Land Service 
Corp. and the Matson Steamship Corp. 
were pioneers in containerization inso- 
far as the steamship industry was con- 
cerned. They certainly were the pioneers, 
and they deserve the plaudits and the 
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credit of not only the entire Nation, but 
the shipping world, for proving the eco- 
nomics of the ability to move goods in 
containers efficiently, more cheaply, and 
probably in a safer manner. 

However, I would like to point this out; 
that there are 15 other major shipping 
companies, these are steamship com- 
panies in the United States, that are not 
in favor of this legislation, even though 
the two steamship companies I referred 
to are. I believe the gentleman made the 
point as to why these two companies are 
in favor of this legislation, and mandat- 
ing that the Government not get involved 
at all in container standards or sizes. 

I would like to point out on page 29 of 
the House hearings a chart that was 
submitted, and also on pages 30 and 31, 
an accompanying chart. Those charts 
list some very interesting data. They are 
included here: 


Num- 
ber of Dead- Speed 
Owner and name of ship Original Year Modified or 35-foot weight (knots) Owner and name of ship 
design built converted con- tons 
tainer 
ships 
Litton Industries Leasi Coastal Ship Corp.: 
Corp.: * Azalea C 

225 7, 800 15 Bienville. 
272 15,535 17 Fairland. 
225 7,800 15 Gateway City. 
226 7,800 15 Raphael Semmes. 
476 15,770 16 | Sea-Land Service: 
609 15,540 15 Mayaguez. 
476 15,809 16 Poncs 
609 15,540 15 ouston, 
609 16,977 15 Marine Cardinal.. 
476 15,813 16 Marine Shark 
476 15,770 16 Mission Solano 
272 15,535 17 
226 11,500 14 
609 15,540 15 
225 7,800 16 
225 7. 800 15 


1 Aggregate actual cost of acquisition and conversion not available. 


Orignal Year 

Name of ship design built or con- 
type verted 

Pacific Banker C3-S-A2 1945 Yes, 1967... 

Pacific Trader — C3-S-A2 1945 ..... 90. 

Hawaiian Citizen. C3-S~A2 1945 Yes, 1960... 

HawaiianjLegislator......... C4-S-B2 1945 Yes, 1963... 


2 Miscellaneous tanker. 
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umber 

of Speed . 

2 weight (knots) Name of ship 

iners 

464 15, 900 14 

464 15, 900 14 

402 10,282 16 

402 14, 860 16 


Num- 
ber of Dead- peed 
Original Year Modified or 35-foot weight (knots) 
design built converted con- tons 
tainer 
ships 
1943 Yes, 1957... 226 7,891 15 
1943 Yes, 1958... 226 7,759 15 
1942 Yes, 1957... 226 7,865 15 
„ 226 7,785 15 
1942 „00 226 7,947 15 
1944 Yes, 1960... 274 8,514 15 
1944 _...do..... 274 8,514 15 
1944 Yes, 1967... 274 10,400 15 
198 609 16,900 15 
1945 00 609 16, 900 15 
- T2-SE-A2 1944 Yes, 1968... 332 10, 400 16 
Original Y od rm pa Dead Speed 
na ear - 
—.— built or con- 24-foot weight (knots) 
type con- tons 
tainers 
Yes, 1965... 650 15, 500 17 
2 do..... 650 15,500 17 
8 156 6,000 11 


Aggregate actual cost of acquisition and conversion not available. 
U.S.-FLAG SUBSIDIZED OPERATORS—PARTIAL AND FULL CONTAINER SHIPS 


Original 


Owner and name or hull number of ship design 


American Export Isbrandtsen Lines: 
Container Dispatcher 
Container Forwarder. 


President Van 
President Grant. 
sen way 
President Filmore 
See footnote at end of table, 


Year ion Number 
built or Construction Modified Cost of differential of 20-foot Deadweight Speed 
delivery Cost differential to carry modification subsidy containers tons (knots) 
scheduled subsidy containers on cost of or equiv- 
ification alen! 
1946 738 16,530 16 
1946 738 16, 530 16 
1968 $7, 010, 928 14, 600 20 
1968 928 14, 600 20 
1968 7, 010, 928 14,600 20 
1968 16, 060, 000 8, 833, 000 194 21, 590 20 
1968 16, 060, 000 8. 194 21,590 20 
1969 16,060, 000 8, 194 21, 590 20 
1969 16, 665, 000 9, 469, 194 21,590 20 
1969 15, 560, 000 8,513, 194 21,590 20 
1961 15,319,000 7,131, 126 14,048 20 
1961 15,319, 000 7,131, 126 14, 059 20 
1967 13, 706, 055 7, 404, 144 12, 830 23 
1967 13, 706, 055 7,404, 144 12, 830 23 
1967 13, 706, 055 7, 404, 126 12, 830 23 
1968 13,706,055 7,404, 126 12, 830 23 
1968. 13, 179, 730 6, 932, 126 12, 830 23 
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U.S.-FLAG SUBSIDIZED OPERATORS—PARTIAL AND FULL CONTAINER SHIPS—Continued 


Year Construction Number 
Original builtor Construction Modified Cost of differential of 20-foot Deadweight Speed 
Owner and name or hull number of ship design delivery Cost differential tocarry modification subsidy containers tons (knots) 
scheduled subsidy containers on cost of or equiv- 
modification alents 
ey — 2 = C4-S-60a 1965 $10,362,438 $5,096, 438 300 12, 763 21 
NIC ASEE „,v „ 
C4-S-60a 1964 10, 362, 438 5, 096, 438 300 12, 263 24 
1965 10, 362, 438 5, 096, 438 300 22,763 21 
1964 10, 362, 438 5,095, 438 300 12,763 21 
1965 10, 362, 438 5, 096, 438 300 12,763 21 
1964 10,362,438 5, 096, 438 300 2, 763 21 
1969 15,609,519 17, 800, 000 824 16, 977 20 
1969 15,609,519 17, 800, 000 824 16,977 20 
1969 15,609,519 17, 800, 000 824 16, 977 20 
1969 15, 609,519 17, 200, 000 824 16,977 20 
1967 12, 620, 000 636, 000 138 12, 693 21 
1966 13, 145, 000 A 111, 000 138 12, 693 21 
1966 13, 145, 000 7,111, 000 138 12, 693 21 
1967 13, 145, 000 7,111, 000 138 12, 693 21 
1967 12, 620, 000 6, 636, 000 138 12, 693 21 
1966 13, 145, 000 7,111, 000 138 12, 693 21 
1963 18, 061, 160 9, 030, 580 175 9, 376 20 
1963 18, 061, 160 9, 030, 580 175 , 376 20 
1963 18, 061, 160 9, 030, 580 175 9,376 20 
1964 17, 907, 000 9, 011, 000 175 9,376 20 
1968 14, 27 7, 735, 987 216 14, 250 23 
1968 14, 275, 985 7, 216 14, 250 23 
1968 14, 275, 7, 216 14,250 23 
1968 14, 275, 985 7 216 14, 250 23 
1968 14, 275, 7 216 14, 250 23 
Americatt ef C4-S-64a 1964 10, 571, 900 5, 120 13, 264 21 
American Ranger C4-S-64a 1965 10, 571, 900 5, 120 13, 264 21 
American Reliance. 1965 10, 571, 900 5, 120 13, 264 21 
American Rover 1965 10, 571, 900 5, 120 13, 264 21 
American Lancer 1968 17,716, 000 8, 1,015 16, 560 23 
American Legion... 1968 17,716, 000 8, 1,015 , 560 23 
American Vanguard. 1968 17, 716, 000 8, 1,015 16, 560 23 
% AAA T cso... C 1968 17,716, 000 8, 1,015 16, 560 23 
American Vanward....-.....-....-.....---..-- 1968 17, 716, 000 8, 1,015 16, 560 23 


1 Estimated at 50 percent for purpose of study. 


The first chart has the ships of the Sea 
Land Service—container ships—listed, 
and also the Matson Navigation Co. con- 
tainer ships. And if we look under the 
year that the ships were built we see 
that not one of these ships was built sub- 
sequent to the year 1945, with many of 
them being built in 1942 and 1943. 

We also see that their speeds average 
15, 16, and 17 knots. There is one ex- 
ception to all those ships, and that is 
a ship called the Hawaiian Princess, 
which was built in 1967—which has a 
speed, incidentally, of only 11 knots, ac- 
cording to the chart—why I do not know. 
However, taking those two companies, 
and comparing them with the further 
data that are submitted on the following 
pages, and taking the American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines, the American Mail 
Line 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii has expired, and 
the time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Hawaii in order that I might make a 
comment and ask the question: Is it not 
true—if the gentleman will yield? 

Mr, MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I would ask the gentleman from Ha- 
waii, Is it not true that the Matson Line is 
ready, willing, and anxious to invest mil- 
lions of dollars in new ships, and it would 
only be the factor of the passage of legis- 
lation like that that might discourage 
them, and they would not increase their 
fleet with modern, fast ships? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. From direct con- 
versations with representatives of that 
company I will say yes to the gentleman. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me in 
order that I may finish the statement 
I had started, because I believe it is quite 
significant? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I would say to the 
gentleman from New York in the time 
that I have left that this bill does not in 
any way set up any standards which 
would in any way inhibit those cther 
15 companies from their operations; it 
merely allows private enterprise to wend 
its way in the shipping industry. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. All I am 
trying to point out to the gentleman is 
the fact that the ships of those two com- 
panies were built in the 40’s, and that 
with the exception of two ships of the 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, all 
of the ships of these other companies 
were built in the 1960’s, with speeds of 23 
knots, 20 knots, 25 knots, and the ques- 
tion is are we going to keep the Govern- 
ment out of any voice in containeriza- 
tion. Further, just from the ages and 
speeds of these ships it should be ap- 
parent to the membership that we are at 
the crossroads of the container industry 
and I think that we today must pledge 
ourselves to a comprehensive study so 
that we can properly determine the size 
of containers looking toward the future 
and in gearing ourselves to the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii has again expired. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to join my colleagues from 
Hawaii in what they have said about 
containerization and the work that the 
Matson Navigation Co., particularly, un- 


dertook in introducing this first innova- 
tion in a generation or more in the han- 
dling of ocean freight. 

The original terminal in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area for Matson is located in 
my home city of Alameda. As a matter 
of fact, only about four blocks away from 
where I live. I am familiar with it and 
I am familiar with that operation. 

This is actually bringing the merchant 
marine into the 20th century. Unfortu- 
nately, the whole marine concept has 
always seemed to drag. It was not until 
we got into a war that we learned how 
to build ships rapidly and cheaply. It is 
only today that we are learning to bring 
the merchant marine to the point where 
it can serve this country efficiently. 

I congratulate the Matson Navigation 
Co., and I congratulate Sea Land in tak- 
ing the initiative in this matter. I be- 
lieve they should be protected in what 
they are now doing. 

Let me point out that they have 
“jumbo-ized” certain of their ships to 
meet the challenges that these ships 
were perhaps too old. Because this can 
be done and is done, we are now moving 
freight cheaper and faster than it has 
ever been moved before. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Garmatz]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I just want to state in 
closing that it should be pointed out that 
this bill does no harm to any company or 
organization or governmental agency. It 
prevents harm from being done to the 
only element of our commercial carrier 
merchant marine that can compete 
against foreign flags successfully with- 
out subsidy. It prevents foreclosures of 
new ideas or new concepts by imposing 
arbitrary standards and directs the exec- 
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utive branch to take the lead in policy 
determination, at least on this one point, 
as to our merchant marine before it too 
is surrendered to foreign-flag competi- 
tors. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill 
wholeheartedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
212 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 
U.S.C, 1122) is amended by (1) striking out 
“and” at the end of clause (d), (2) striking 
out the period at the end of clause (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
“and”, (3) redesignating clause (f) as clause 
(g), and (4) inserting before such clause a 
new clause as follows: 

ff) To study means and methods of en- 
couraging the development and implementa- 
tion of new concepts for the carriage of cargo 
in the domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to study the economic 
and technological aspects of the use of cargo 
containers as a method of carrying out the 
declaration of policy set forth in title I of 
this Act, and in carrying out the provisions 
of this clause and such policy the United 
States shall not give preference as between 
carriers upon the basis of length, height, or 
width of cargo containers or length, height, 
or width of cargo container cells and this 
requirement shall be applicable to all exist- 
ing container vessels and any container vessel 
to be constructed or rebuilt.” 

Src. 2. The last paragraph under the head- 
ing “Executive” in the first section of the 
Act of March 4, 1918 (22 U.S.C. 262), is 
amended by adding a new sentence as fol- 
lows: “No private organization, whether 
wholly private in character or partially com- 
posed of representatives of the Executive, 
shall act on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment in any Congress, conference, or like 
event for the purpose of establishing stand- 
ards. * 


Sec. 3. Section 303 (a) of the Act of June 
30, 1949 (41 U.S.C. 253(a)), as amended, is 
amended by adding a new sentence as fol- 
lows: “No advertisement or invitation to bid 
for the carriage of Government property in 
other than Government-owned cargo con- 
tainers shall specify carriage of such prop- 
erty in cargo containers of any stated length, 
height, or width.” 

Src. 4. Section 2305 (a) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
@ new sentence as follows: “No advertise- 
ment or invitation to bid for the carriage of 
Government property in other than Goy- 
ernment-owned cargo containers shall spec- 
ify carriage of such property in cargo con- 
tainers of any stated length, height, or 
width.” 

Sec. 5. Section 302 of the Act of June 30, 
1949 (41 U.S.C. 252), is amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection: 

„(t) No contract for the carriage of Gov- 
ernment property in other than Government- 
owned cargo containers shall require carriage 
of such property in cargo containers of any 
stated length, height, or width whether or 
not such contract was made by formal ad- 
vertising.” 

Sec. 6. Section 2304 of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection: 

“(h) No contract for the carriage of Gov- 
ernment property in other than Govern- 
ment-owned cargo containers shall require 
carriage of such property in cargo containers 
of any stated length, height, or width 
whether or not such contract was made by 
formal advertising.” 
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Mr. GARMATZ (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, strike out lines 12 through 19, 
inclusive. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 20, strike out “Sec. 3.”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 2.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “Src. 4.”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “SEC, 3.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 5, strike out “No”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “Except in 
a case where the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that military ts neces- 
sitate specification of container sizes, no“. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
eee ie I move to strike out the last 
wo 

Mr. Chairman, I object to this lan- 
guage because it only includes the Sec- 
retary of Defense. As I pointed out in 
general debate there are other services, 
particularly the General Services Ad- 
ministration with $2 billion worth of 
purchases and I will offer an amend- 
ment at a later time to clarify this 
section. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
5 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 10, delete “Src. 5.”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 4.“ 


8 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 16, delete “whether or not 
such contract was made by formal advertis- 
ing,” and insert in lieu thereof a period and 
quotation mark. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, line 18, delete “Sec. 6.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 5.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 20, delete “No”, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Except in a 
case where the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that military requirements necessitate 
specification of container sizes, no”, 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I object to this language also, because 
once again it would limit the exemption 
to the Secretary of Defense and would 
not take account of the General Sery- 
ices Administration and other services 
of the Government. At a later time I 
shall offer amending language. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 1, strike the words “whether 
or not such contract was made by formal 
advertising.” 


eo. committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MURPHY OF 
NEW YORE 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MURPHY of New 
York: On page 1, line 9, immediately after 
“study” insert a comma and the following: 
ony with the Secretary of Transporta- 

on”, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the language of the amend- 
ment is self-explanatory. As I pointed out 
to the Committee earlier in my general 
remarks, we are talking today, and the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] agreed, about containers which 
are intermodal in nature. They involve 
not only steamships but the rails, the 
highways, and in some instances the air- 
lines, For this reason I do not think that 
any study, to be comprehensive enough, 
can be limited strictly to the Department 
of Commerce, because the Secretary of 
Commerce has jurisdiction only over the 
Maritime Administration. I think we 
have to include the Secretary of Trans- 
portation if we are going to include the 
other modes of transportation. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wish to call to the attention of the mem- 
bers of this Committee that this bill pro- 
vides for a study, and that the outcome 
of this study is important, as has been 
indicated by the gentleman from New 
York, to the railroad industry, the truck- 
ing industry, and so forth. I do not think 
we should give veto power or allow any 
agencies of Government to interfere with 
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this whole matter until we have con- 
cluded this study. In fact, those were the 
sentiments expressed by the gentleman 
from New York himself. 

In the report accompanying this bill, 
on page 4, reference is made to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Lester K. Kloss, of A. T. 
Kearney & Co., Inc., a large broad-line 
management consultant firm. In his 
statement, as shown in the report on the 
bill, he says: 

I shudder to think what the operating re- 
sults of the railroads would now look like 
had they locked themselves into a 40-foot, 
6-inch boxcar in 1950. 


I think we ought to have the bill ex- 
actly as reported to the committee with- 
out any crippling amendments, and then 
look forward to the time when all the 
various factors of transportation will 
have an opportunity to work together to- 
ward a common standard of container. 
I hope this amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MURPHY OF 
NEW YORE 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murrey of New 
York: Amend section 1 by inserting after the 
word “containers” on line 3, page 2, a comma 
and then the following: “including, in par- 
ticular, the matter of the length, width, and 
height of containers and container cells,” 
then substitute a period for the comma after 
the word “Act” on line 5, page 2, and strike 
the remainder of the sentence. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, section 1 of this bill calls for a 
study of means and methods of encour- 
aging the development and implementa- 
tion of new concepts for the carriage of 
cargo, and a study of the economic and 
technological aspects of the use of cargo 
containers; basically this is a good idea. 
But then, without knowing what such 
a study might produce by way of im- 
proving the efficiency of the American 
merchant marine, the legislation would 
preclude the Government from support- 
ing any standardization of cargo con- 
tainers or container cells in existing or 
future container vessels. 

I do not care what management con- 
sulting firm we might go to in this coun- 
try for their opinion on transportation, 
I do not think that their opinion would 
preclude the remarks I just made; that 
is, that the United States, the biggest 
shipper, should be excluded from any say 
or any voice whatsoever in the standard- 
ization of containers in the marketplace 
in which she must compete. 

What is the point of having a study 
if the results are partially predetermined 
by the authorizing legislation? It may 
well be that the study will find that 
the Government should not encourage 
any one container size; but on the other 
hand, it may find that Government sup- 
port of container size is necessary. Most 
of the testimony in the hearings of this 
bill was to the effect that eventually 
standardization would be necessary. 

Therefore, I would amend section I 
by striking that part which would pre- 
judge the study. 
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I would also add language which would 
stress the importance of the length, 
width, and height of containers and con- 
tainer cells. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to inquire if the gentleman is 
going to offer an additional amendment 
to strike the language in the same para- 
graph of the bill. I saw an original 
amendment which I thought not only 
inserted the language of this amendment 
just now offered, but also to strike other 
language. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Yes. The 
Clerk read that language just now. 

Mr. PELLY. And the gentleman is going 
to offer another amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. The 
amendment says: 

Then substitute a period for the comma 
after the word “Act” on line 5, page 2, and 
strike the remainder of the sentence. 


Mr. PELLY. The gentleman has al- 
ready included that? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I have in- 
cluded it. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Section 1 of S. 2419, as reported by our 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to undertake a long- 
term study on the use of cargo containers 
so as to encourage the orderly develop- 
ment of this new mode. Such long-range 
and in-depth study meets in part the rec- 
ommendation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In authorizing and 
directing this study under section 1 of 
S. 2419, there is imposed a prohibition 
against providing preferences between 
carriers based on container sizes. This 
mandate is premature, 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether 
I am going to support this bill or not. I 
am a little confused by it. What puzzles 
me the most is the fact that there seems 
to be a unanimity of opposition on the 
part of departments affected, the gov- 
ernmental departments who are most di- 
rectly concerned with this legislation. 

I have great respect for the committee 
which has brought this legislation to the 
floor, but how could this piece of legis- 
lation go through so fast with the very 
strong opposition of the Department of 
Transportation and the Comptroller 
General of the United States? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
Comptroller General has voiced no ob- 
jection to anything other than the pro- 
curement section of the bill, and then his 
objection has been equivocal. As the mi- 
nority stated, the Department of Defense 
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is satisfied with the language. The De- 
partment of Transportation objections to 
the bill were fully satisfied. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation strongly ob- 
jected to the discriminatory and arbi- 
trary establishment of standards. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
one single agency most concerned with 
intermodal container movement, clearly 
supports the bill. 

Does that answer the gentleman's 
question? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Yes; 
that answers my question. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, wil] the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I should 
like to point out to the chairman of the 
full committee the letter I intend to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp states—and this is dated Feb- 
ruary 6, after all the hearings and after 
the report was printed and distributed— 
in the last paragraph, from the Comp- 
troller General: 

We are still of the opinion that proposed 
amendments to the procurement statutes in- 
cluding the limited exemption granted to the 
military department are too restrictive. 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, I 
should like to get a comment from the 
chairman of the committee or from some 
member of the committee concerning the 
comment of the Comptroller Genera] on 
the procurement provisions in this bill, 
which the Comptroller General appar- 
ently feels are too restrictive. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I am not familiar with 
the statement the gentleman from New 
York just read. I have no record of that. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Then 
I should like to quote from page 13 of 
the report, in which the Comptroller 
General, in his letter of October 13, 1967, 
points out: 

We believe that the absolute prohibition 
against the Government’s specifying any di- 
mensions, or maximum dimension, for cargo 
containers could be too restrictive. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
2297 to the gentleman from Washing- 

n. 

Mr. PELLY. I am under the impres- 
sion that opinion was written before the 
bill had been amended by the committee 
to meet the objection. In the Committee 
of the Whole we adopted an amendment, 
starting on line 5, which says that the 
bill is amended by adding a new sentence. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would say to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington that the letter read by the gentle- 
man from New York from the Comp- 
2 General was dated February 6. 

Mr. PELLY. But the amendment was 
not adopted, actually, until today. It 
seems to me this is not too restrictive and 
it provides that in a case where the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines the mili- 
tary requirements necessitate specifica- 
tions for container sizes they may be 
used. I believe that was to overcome the 
objection the gentleman referred to. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I ap- 
preciate the comments of the gentleman 
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from Washington. I wonder if any Mem- 
ber would care to comment further on 
the objections of the General Services 
Administration to this legislation, which 
were cited by the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. PELLY. I would say I believe it is 
true that the committee did not meet the 
objections of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. They just object to pre- 
venting any agency of the Government 
from setting standards which, again, may 
be arbitrary. It is Government defend- 
ing Government, agency defending agen- 
cy, bureaucrat defending bureaucrat. We 
want to leave free enterprise alone until 
they can work this out. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Since 
I come from the State of West Virginia, 
which does not have a large sea coast, ob- 
viously I admit to not being an expert on 
this legislation. But I am puzzled. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I should 
like to point out that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission states in its letter: 

We believe that the adoption of any con- 
tainer size standards must be considered in 
the total intermodal context of our Nation, 
and indeed the worldwide transportation and 
physical distribution system, if the maxi- 
mum benefits of this important innovation 
are to be achieved. 


The entire letter is printed in the re- 
port on page 10. I believe that it is an en- 
dorsement for defeating this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Gissons, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2419), to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, with respect to the de- 
velopment of cargo container vessels, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1040, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION OF THE COMMITEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DE- 
BATE TOMORROW 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be permitted to sit during general 
debate tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


TO CONTINUE EXISTING EXCISE 
TAX RATES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1074 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1074 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15414) to continue the existing excise tax 
rates on communication services and on 
automobiles, and to apply more generally the 
provisions relating to payments of estimated 
tax by corporations, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shell continue not to exceed 
four hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be considered as having 
been read for amendment. No amendment 
shall be in order to said bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and said amendments 
shall be in order, any rule of the House to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means may be offered to any sec- 
tion of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
usual 30 minutes to the minority side, 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Martin], and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1074 
provides a closed rule, waiving points of 
order, with 4 hours of general debate for 
consideration of H.R. 15414 to continue 
the existing excise tax rates on commu- 
nication services and on automobiles, 
and to apply more generally the pro- 
visions relating to payments of esti- 
mated tax by corporations. Points of 
order were waived due to the fact that 
28 Ramseyer rule was not complied 

H.R. 15414 continues until December 
31, 1969, existing excise taxes imposed 
with respect to manufacturers’ sales of 
passenger automobiles and with respect 
to certain telephone services. Thereafter 
it provides for the gradual reduction and 
eventual elimination of these taxes. The 
bill also provides for the acceleration of 
income tax payments by corporations to 
place these payments of tax on a com- 
parable basis to that applying in the case 
of individual taxpayers, including sole 
proprietors. 
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While this bill does not increase tax 
liabilities above those now payable, it 
is estimated the changes made by the 
bill will increase revenues by $1.1 billion 
in fiscal year 1968 and by $3.1 billion in 
fiscal year 1969. The larger revenues in 
part are attributable to continuing ex- 
isting excise tax rates and in part to 
speeding of the collection of corporate 
existing tax liabilities. In view of the 
budget deficits in excess of $20 billion 
forecast in both 1968 and 1969, without 
taking into account proposed tax in- 
creases, it is believed that it is inappro- 
priate to allow a reduction in existing 
excise tax rates, Moreover, it appears to 
be an appropriate time to complete ac- 
tion to place corporate tax payments on 
a current basis. At the same time, how- 
ever, provision is made for quick refunds 
for corporations after the end of the 
year in those cases where their estimated 
tax payments significantly exceed their 
tax liability. 

The bill repeals the present require- 
ment that corporations file a declaration 
of estimated tax. This does not affect 
existing payment procedures. 

The bill also establishes that a deposit 
of tax will be considered to be paid on 
time if it is mailed to a depositary at 
least by the second day before the due 
date. 

The country is very conscious of the 
fiscal situation in this country. There is 
much debate, much being written and 
said about the necessity of a new tax 
bill, the President’s so-called surtax in- 
crease which has been under considera- 
tion off and on, and now by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of which 
the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] is 
chairman, for practically the past sev- 
eral months. 

All of this concern, of course, is due to 
the terrible fiscal situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it would 
be an exaggeration to say that at no 
period in the history of this young Re- 
public have we ever been faced with a 
situation such as we are faced with now 
in our fiscal affairs. 

What is the situation? Just in brief, to 
put it on a thumbnail, we have spent and 
spent and spent as a result of the au- 
thorizations of new program after new 
program, to the point that we have, ac- 
cording to the latest figure that I have, 
a national debt of $352 billion, with an 
interest that has run up just to service 
the national debt of some $14 billion 
plus. 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred to it pre- 
viously in the hall of this House in dis- 
cussing this matter, that when I came 
to this Congress we were spending ap- 
proximately one-third of the amount 
that it now takes to service the national 
debt to run the whole Government, the 
armed services, and every other part of 
our Government. 

We are going to be faced here pretty 
shortly with a necessity for increasing 
the national debt limit, which the Con- 
gress has raised from time to time and 
you are going to be called upon to raise 
that national debt, or we will be told from 
the well of this House about the chaos 
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and of the complete closing up of Gov- 
ernment, the cessation of Government, 
unless the debt limit is increased. 

I think our Committee on Ways and 
Means under the leadership of the great 
chairman from the great State of Arkan- 
sas, aided and assisted by his opposite 
number, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes], has done a pretty good 
job in considering this demand for new 
taxes. 

Suppose the Committee on Ways and 
Means brings out this increase that is de- 
manded by the administration? How long 
would it last? What would the effect of 
it be? 

Assuming that it would do what the 
administration advocates—namely, place 
restraints upon the inflationary spiral, 
and have no adverse effect upon the 
economy—we would still be faced with a 
substantial deficit—a deficit now that we 
are confronted with of from $20 to $30 
billion for this fiscal year and only the 
Lord above knows what it will be in the 
next year and the next year and the 
next year. 

What brought all this about and why 
am I rehashing it again and again here 
on the floor of the House? What brought 
it about are these authorizations for 
these ever-increasing and expanding 
new programs. 

I want to take the occasion now to 
compliment this House upon the action 
it took yesterday when it showed some 
evidence of prudence and fiscal responsi- 
bility when it made a very substantial 
cut in the so-called Humanities and Arts 
Act. 

I am not so sure that the action taken 
even then was enough. We are fighting 
@ war—and the cost of that war is going 
up every day. Neither this country nor 
any other country has ever fought a war 
of the magnitude of that in which we 
find ourselves now engaged without 
practicing some austerity and without 
economizing and retrenching in other 
fields. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Iowa, because I know of 
the great contribution that he has made 
to the cause to which I address myself. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and wish to commend him for the things 
he is now saying because they badly need 
to be said and emphasized. Through the 
years, the gentleman has been warning 
the House of evils of the course this gov- 
ernment is following. I only wish that 
the House had exhibited prudence last 
week in connection with the removal of 
the gold cover from our currency. Of 
course, we did well in terms of slicing the 
asking price of yesterday’s legislation, 
but we did not cut the expenditure from 
what it was last year and that we should 
have done. 

The gentleman mentioned taxes and 
the reports we are hearing about a tax- 
increase bill. I am beginning to question 
whether this administration really wants 
a tax increase in this election year. I 
have seen many demonstrations, since 
the advent of President Johnson, of the 
ability to twist arms and high-pressure 
legislation through Congress if it was 
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really wanted. I am not so sure but what 
the reports we are hearing from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue about a tax increase are 
not some more political gimmickry. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, my friend is 
entitled to his views on that. He is usual- 
ly sound in his pronouncements. Iam not 
sure that I could agree with him, as I 
usually do on most of his public pro- 
nouncements, that the administration 
does not want a tax bill. I think they are 
very much in earnest about it. 

But what I am in earnest about, and 
what I am sure my friend from Iowa is 
earnest about, is that there should be 
some retrenchment and economy in the 
things he referred to a moment ago, and 
which the gentleman from Iowa always 
practices. 

We are going to pass this bill, I assume. 
I am certainly going to support it. I sup- 
ported it when it was originally enacted. 
I opposed the repeal of these very taxes 
when they were repealed and voted to re- 
instate them, and I shall vote to continue 
them because I recognize the necessity 
for this fiscal responsibility. 

But, on the other hand, again I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Arkansas and his committee upon the 
careful scrutiny that they are taking on 
this question of new taxes. I would gladly 
go along, as I have—and I am not put- 
ting words in the mouth of the able gen- 
tleman from Arkansas—as I think he 
would go along with an increase on an 
already overburdened taxpaying public if 
there could and would be coupled with 
that a retrenchment, an economy, a cut- 


thing to do is not to wait until “the horse 
gets out of the stall,” as the old saying 
goes, before we face these issues. Let us 
not wait until this debt-limit increase is 
asked to become conscious of what the 
situation is. 

I ͤ have said, if Members will pardon 
me for repeating this, in the well of this 
House for at least 20 years that the day 
of reckoning was coming, and we had 
better prepare for it, we had better do 
something about it. I think the day of 
reckoning is here, and I think we had 
better do something about it. 

Again, I compliment the House on the 
action we took on yesterday. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules for yielding. 

I did not have a copy of House Resolu- 
tion 1074 available prior to its considera- 
tion here. In fact, it has been just re- 
cently made available on this floor. 

Before I comment on that, I compli- 
ment the gentleman on the outstand- 
ing statement he has just made, which 
needs to be called to the attention of 
this body and to the mind of the Nation 
regularly, because we are in a fiscal 
crisis. I deduce from the gentleman’s 
statement that if reduced to utter sim- 
plicity, it could be summed up—without 
putting words in the gentleman’s 
mouth—that we are continuing to spend 
more than we are taking in. 
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Mr. COLMER., I think that would be an 
understatement. 

Mr. HALL. This cannot go on forever. 

I also presume that the reason for this 
being a completely closed rule, waiving 
all points of order, and amendments only 
by the committee, and those not sub- 
ject to change from the floor of the 
House, is for the usual reasons, because 
I think that, too, should be brought to 
the attention of the public once every 
year or so. 

I often wonder what would happen if 
we would go to the additional expense of 
printing, under the rules of the Ramseyer 
modification, and if we would open up a 
rule out of this particular committee to 
actual exercise of the will of the House. 

Would the gentleman confirm that or 
conjecture with me about what might 
happen? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I almost 
regret that the gentleman raised the 
question, because I am put in the position 
of reiterating my oft-stated statements 
again, about my position on closed rules. 
I have traditionally opposed them ever 
since I have been on the committee. I 
have said repeatedly that I think this 
body is as capable of legislating as the 
other body, over at the other end of the 
Capitol, which does not have a closed 
rule or rules on germaneness—but I can 
judge that points of order are waived 
because the Ramseyer rule is not com- 
plied with, and I would much prefer to 
see an open rule. However, my liberal 
ideas along that line just do not predomi- 
nate in this House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, he is a Rock 
of Gibraltar and the Plymouth Rock 
combined, as far as sedateness and con- 
servatism, regardless of how he speaks, 
and as far as the rules of procedure of 
the House are concerned. We all appre- 
ciate the gentleman and what he tries 
to do. I appreciate his comments, but I 
am particularly concerned, and I am 
concerned, Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress, which has dealt 
for over 3 years—albeit coming to 
naught—with expediting the business of 
the House and related agencies, with lines 
5, and 6, on page 2, which say: 

Said amendments shall be in order, any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


This closes it up just a little bit tighter 
than ordinarily, and precludes all the 
good benefits that our annual, or bien- 
nial at least, recapitulation of Jefferson’s 
Rules of Procedures of the House and 
the voting of the extra rules of opera- 
tion of the House at the organization 
session of each Congress have in mind 
as far as allowing the House to work 
its will. We have made book for some 
time, as the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi knows, on this very 
point. I hope that we could have some 
further thought about what could hap- 
pen if we once had an open rule out 
of this specific committee. 

Mr. COLMER. Perhaps we will try it 
someday. 

I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
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House Resolution 1074 in order that H.R. 
15414 may be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1074 
provides for a closed rule waiving points 
of order of H.R. 15414. It further provides 
for 4 hours of debate, to be divided 
equally between both sides of the aisle. 

The purpose of the bill, H.R. 15414, 
with which this resolution deals, is to 
continue, first, the excise taxes on autos 
and telephones through 1969 at the cur- 
rent rates; second, to provide for a phase 
out of these taxes by 1973; and third, 
to accelerate the income tax payments 
by corporations to place them on the 
same footing as individual taxpayers. 

The budget deficit for fiscal 1968 is 
estimated at $22,811,000,000. For 1969 the 
deficit is now projected to be $21,111,- 
000,000. The committee believes at such 
a time, it is inappropriate to reduce the 
excise taxes on telephone service and 
auto purchases. 

Under present law, the 7-percent excise 
tax on auto purchases is scheduled to 
drop 2 percent on April 1, 1968; to 1 per- 
cent on January 1, 1969; and to remain 
permanently at 1 percent. 

The bill will continue the 7-percent 
rate until January 1, 1970, and then by 
successive 2-percent reductions, be elim- 
inated fully on January 1, 1973. 

Present law imposes a 10-percent tax 
on local, toll, and teletypewriter service, 
which is scheduled to fall to 1 percent 
on April 1, 1968, and to be eliminated by 
January 1, 1969. 

The bill continues the current 10-per- 
cent rate through 1969. On January 1, 
1970, the tax will be reduced to 5 percent, 
and thereafter reduced at a rate of 2 
percent per year until 1973 when the 
final 1 percent is eliminated. 

The bill also provides for a speed up 
of corporate tax payments. Current law 
requires a corporate taxpayer to make 
estimated tax payments on its liability 
on only 70 percent of its tax in excess 
of $100,000. This percentage is raised to 
80 percent for tax year 1968. Additionally, 
the first $100,000 of tax liability is also 
removed gradually, 20 percent a year for 
5 years until the corporate taxpayer is 
required to pay estimated taxes on all his 
expected liability as it arises—as must 
the individual taxpayer today. 

The committee estimates that the bill 
will increase revenues for fiscal 1968 by 
$1,100,000,000, and for 1969 by $3,100,- 
000,000. 

I should like also to call attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to the fact that proposals for 
corporate estimated tax payments in fis- 
cal year 1968 are estimated to amount 
to $800 million and for fiscal year 1969 
to $400 million. I should also like to 
make the point, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is not really additional revenue; it is 
merely the Government collecting it in 
advance of when it would under the 
present laws. 

In our hearings in the Rules Commit- 
tee on this legislation the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts], brought out the fact that 
by the fall of this year the debt ceiling 
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of the United States would be at the 
maximum allowed by law, $365 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury would 
be facing a very, very serious problem 
at that time, he said. 

Let me quote very briefly from a UPI 
story of yesterday afternoon in regard 
to the national debt as it is today. This 
was referred to by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] a few minutes 
ago, but the figures are even slightly 
higher than he used: 

WASHINGTON.—The national debt moved 
over the $350 billion mark today for the 
first time to a total of $352,546,363,116.57, 
the Treasury Department reported. 

The new debt figure does not include an 
estimated $2.3 billion in participation cer- 
tificates which the Government had issued 
to long term investors. According to stand- 
ards set by Congress, the two figures bring 
the Federal debt subject to limitation by 
Congress to $354,526,166,676.35. 

At present the ceiling on debts incurred 
by the Federal Government is at $358 bil- 
lion. As of July 1, the ceiling will be raised 
to $365 billion. 


Mr. Speaker, we are within $3.5 bil- 
lion, as of yesterday, according to the 
Treasury Department, of the ceiling 
which will be in effect until June 3 of 
this year. Then it moves up $7 billion 
higher. What is the answer to this se- 
rious proposition? There are three alter- 
natives. 

First of all, we can increase the na- 
tional debt limitation. The Members here 
know the difficulty that was experienced 
in the House and in the Congress last 
year when this was attempted in the first 
session of the 90th Congress. 

Second, we can raise taxes, which is a 
proposal that has been recommended by 
the President and which has been under 
consideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The third avenue of solving this diffi- 
cult problem is by the reduction of ex- 
penditures. That is where the Congress 
of the United States comes in. It is our 
responsibility, Mr. Speaker, to authorize 
programs. It is the responsibility of the 
Congress to appropriate the money to 
carry out these authorizations. Then it 
is the duty of the President and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to 
follow through with the laws enacted by 
the Congress and the money that has 
been appropriated by the Congress. We in 
this body and in the Congress are in- 
clined to pass the buck. We have au- 
thorization bills up here before us and 
we have great demands from the com- 
mittee that these are all important bills 
and are very necessary even though we 
are engaged in a major military conflict 
at the present time. We go merrily on our 
way approving these authorization bills, 
some of them new and some with addi- 
tional funds over what was spent in fiscal 
year 1968. We had a good example of this 
2 or 3 weeks ago in a bill which came to 
the floor which amounted to $10 million 
for fire research. This was cut down to 
$2.5 million in order to conform to the 
bill from the other body and it was 
passed by the House. That was a com- 
pletely new program. We had another bill 
before us yesterday in the form of assist- 
ance to the arts and humanities. This 
was a bill amounting to $135 million over 
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the next 2 fiscal years. When we finished 
the debate upon that legislation last 
night the authorization was cut down to 
1 year and from $50 million for fiscal year 
1969 to $11.2 million. That was a good 
day’s work, I grant you, Mr. Speaker, but 
I think under the present circumstances 
and the very serious fiscal situation in 
which we find ourselves today that that 
program could have been deferred. 

We are inclined to pass the buck on 
these authorization bills. We authorize 
and then it goes to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and they have to wrestle 
with the problem and appropriate the 
money, and I know they do an excellent 
job in their field. Then we are inclined 
to pass the buck to the President in the 
White House, and say that he should 
set up the priorities and cut back on 
the programs. 

You know, there is a lot of buckpassing 
in the Government of the United States. 
I have heard it said that President Tru- 
man used to have a small sign in the 
White House that said This is Where the 
Buckpassing Stops.” I believe that this 
is where the buckpassing ought to stop— 
right here in the Congress of the United 
States, and I further believe that when 
we have authorization bills up here for 
the rest of this year that we should take 
a long, hard look at them to make sure 
we are not increasing our expenditures 
over last year, and that we are cutting 
back where it is at all possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this resolution 
and I support this legislation. It must be 
Passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I favor this 
legislation, but again I question these 
kind of closed rules that come from the 
Committee on Rules, that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means requests. I see 
no reason why these rules cannot be 
opened up a little. Certainly not after 
the ruling by the Speaker of a couple of 
years ago with respect to the debate on 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, where it was held that the 
section itself was not open for amend- 
ment oo ape = open rule. I made the 
comment a t time that in light of 
that ruling it was no longer a valid 
argument that you open up the entire 
Internal Revenue Code if you bring out 
tax matters from the Committee on 
Ways and Means under an open rule. 

But be that as it may, certainly the 
Committee on Rules has the capacity to 
provide a limited open rule limiting it 
to the actual sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code that the bill under con- 
sideration amends. There are many mat- 
ters in this bill that will be before the 
House tomorrow under this rule, on 
which our committee acted with what 
I think is wisdom; but on the other hand 
there were differences of opinion on tim- 
ing, on actual rates, and so on, that it 
would be well for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be able to work its will. Of 
course it cannot do this under this kind 
of a rule. 

Furthermore, I have pointed out that 
when the House limits itself in this 
fashion by adopting a closed rule ban- 
ning amendments—and let me again 
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emphasize this—when you deprive a body 
of the right of amendment you in effect 
have deprived that body of the right to 
legislate. Then when the bill goes over 
to the other body where there is no rule 
of germaneness, and the matter is not 
considered under a closed rule, all sorts 
of amendments get put on our bills. This 
makes the Members of the House, includ- 
ing the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, look rather ridiculous. 

The reason I am taking the trouble to 
emphasize this again is not just to keep 
an important needed procedural reform 
fresh in our minds—it is because we have 
an immediate political situation that has 
grown up where the President of the 
United States has been saying through 
his Cabinet officers, and he himself says 
it, that he wants a surtax. 

Now he has been blaming the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and the members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, for thwarting 
the will, I guess, of the rest of the Con- 
gress, or thwarting the will of the people. 
This in my judgment is completely inac- 
curate. I suggested to some of the leaders 
of this House, Democrat leaders, why not 
get a limited rule on this excise bill to 
permit whoever wants to sponsor the sur- 
tax in behalf of the administration to 
offer it as an amendment tomorrow. 

The surtax itself is not a complicated 
bill by the way. The technical language 
for the surtax is really quite easy to draft 
and a draft copy is available. So it is a 
matter that could be presented as an 
amendment on which the House could 
work its will. This would be a demonstra- 
tion of whether the House of Representa- 
tives really would pass such a bill and 
whether it is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], who 
out of obstinacy, or whatever it may be, is 
trying to prevent the House of Repre- 
sentatives from working its will. I sub- 
mit, of course, and I think almost every- 
one in the House agrees, it is certainly 
not the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MItts] and that, in fact, he is reflecting 
accurately the views of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the House of Representa- 
tives as well as the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Under the 
circumstances of the administration's 
failure to set an expenditure level suffi- 
ciently low it is questionable whether a 
tax rate increase actualiy would be bene- 
ficial to the economy. It might well not 
be beneficial and not be a real move to- 
ward cutting the Federal deficit which is 
the economic villain. 

Let us carry this one step further. I 
understand that some of the Members in 
the other body have said they would put 
a surtax amendment on this excise tax 
bill when it comes over there even 
though it might not be a germane 
amendment. But nonetheless they said 
that they were going to do it. 

I understand from reading the news- 
papers that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee thwarted some of the Republicans 
who have a package of cutting back ex- 
penditures and having this surtax in- 
crease, at least they were thwarted by 
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the Democratic members of the Senate 
Finance Committee from bringing the 
matter up. 

Of course this still will not prevent any 
Democrat Senator from offering the sur- 
tax as an amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. So maybe we can get a little 
clarification as to whether it is the ob- 
stinacy of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the rest of 
us on that Committee on Ways and 
Means, standing in the way of the Presi- 
dent’s so-called surtax proposal. 

Which leads me to this point. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] raised 
the question of whether the President 
really wanted a surtax or whether in ef- 
fect he was not looking for a political 
whipping boy, something to use in the 
1968 election for purely political reasons 
to get himself reelected. I suggested 
that this seemed to be the case back in 
December. It became clear to me that 
this was so in light of the administra- 
tion’s failure to move in on that one 
area cutting expenditures that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means have pointed out 
is necessary to move into in order to 
begin an intelligent discussion. Whether 
a tax rate increase might be beneficial 
in moving to cut down on the deficit de- 
pends upon first reducing the size of the 
deficit through expenditure cuts. My po- 
sition has been clear for over a year now. 
As a member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee as well as the Ways and Means 
Committee I have stated that if we did 
cut back $5 billion from the level of ex- 
penditures set forth in the President’s 
budget message last year from $135 bil- 
lion to $130 billion, which I strongly rec- 
ommended, then I thought we probably 
would still need to do something fur- 
ther, in the way of a tax increase. But 
without that kind of context, this tax in- 
crease would be damaging. Actually it 
could put the economy into a recession- 
ary position and we would end up with 
less not more revenue through increas- 
ing the tax rate. 

So the administration delayed and de- 
layed as we all know even though the 
recommendation for the surtax was in 
the President’s general message and fig- 
ured in his budget, a year ago January, 
a surtax to go into effect July 1. It was 
not until August that the Presidential 
message for the surtax came up. When 
the Presidential message came up the 
Ways and Means Committee examined 
into the expenditure levels, as the ad- 
ministration had said—with great pub- 
licity—we have cut $4 billion in expendi- 
tures. I commented, “That is great—then 
the level of expenditure is not $135 bil- 
lion but $131 billion?” The Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the 
Budget said “No,” as they had to, because 
the figures were there—spending was at 
a level of $142 billion. Any cut of $4 bil- 
lion must have come from some unan- 
nounced revision of the budget figure of 
ape billion, revised upward to $146 bil- 

on. 

As we stand here today, that is ex- 
actly what the level is—around $142 bil- 
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lion for this present fiscal year of 1968— 
not $135 billion. 

On top of that we have the new budget 
message for fiscal 1969. Incidentally, it 
shows a $10 billion increase in revenue 
from our present tax system, resulting 
largely from inflation and some economic 
growth. But we find in the new budget 
message the expenditure level does not 
stay within the $10 billion increase in 
revenue derived from this inflated 
growth. The administration is increasing 
expenditures even faster, another $20 
billion, at least, beyond the $142 billion 
expenditure level we are presently ex- 
periencing. If we eliminate the $15 bil- 
lion additional revenues contained in the 
Presidential budget message for fiscal 
1969 to be derived from the proposed sur- 
tax, we find a deficit projected for fiscal 
1969 of over $20 billion again. 

That is why I said the President’s rhet- 
oric does not match his arithmetic. That 
is why I said the President’s budget mes- 
sage figuratively thumbs its nose at those 
in the Congress, who have been asking 
for cutbacks in expenditures. 

Now to the final point. I see some of our 
House leaders and other national leaders 
have been boasting about how well we 
did fiscally in the last session of the Con- 
gress. They include some of my Republi- 
can friends. All I can say is they have 
not done their arithmetic. I will give it 
to you. In the past session of Congress 
we voted $157 billion new obligational 
authority—and I am referring to the ad- 
ministrative budget—in contrast to $139 
billion voted by the second session of the 
89th Congress, which was supposed to 
have been the Congress that rolled over 
and played dead for the President—a 
3-to-1 Democratic majofity Congress, 
compared to the present 3-to-2 Demo- 
cratic majority in the House. 

In other words, there is a $18 billion 
increase of new obligational authority 
over that voted by the previous Congress. 
I am saying that the leaders of this Con- 
gress are not paying attention to arith- 
metic when they claim they did a good 
job last year in this fiscal area. The 
record is a very sorry one, and I hate to 
say that the record of this session will 
not be very much different, because there 
is still a lot of talk and little reference 
to arithmetic. There are no recision bills 
that this House has had before it or will 
have before it. If we can hold the ex- 
penditure level this year to $135 billion 
for this fiscal year and for fiscal 1969, 
we might see our way clear. But it is in 
this kind of climate, the climate of rhet- 
oric not arithmetic, that we are operating 
so the clear way is not the way we will 
follow. We will continue to make the 
deficits and inflation and gold flaw, 
worse. 

I will say one thing further. There is 
one major thing that is holding the peo- 
ple and nations abroad from cashing 
their claims of $32 billion against our $12 
billion in gold at an even greater rate. 
They know there is an election this 
November, and they think that maybe 
the people of this country are going to 
get rid of an administration which has 
admitted that it not only cannot bal- 
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ance the budget but it does not want to 
balance it. Hopefully, their answers will 
be clear after November, and we will 
move forward to do what is so essential 
if this country is to continue to prosper; 
namely, balance our domestic budget. 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROGRAM PROPOSED BY PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON FOR OUR CITIES 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have received a message of overwhelm- 
ing importance to the future of our peo- 
ple and our cities. President Johnson has 
proposed a series of broad programs to 
build new homes, rebuild old center cities, 
move Americans from home to job more 
rapidly, and infuse urban life with new 
meaning and vitality. 

Included in the broad scope of his 
message is a plea for aid to the disad- 
vantaged American that cannot and 
must not be ignored. 

Many of the problems of families in 
public housing are too deeply rooted and 
complex for most Americans to under- 
stand fully. Among them are the agony 
of isolation, alienation, lack of identity, 
despair, and just plain physical distance 
from social services that might ease their 
plight. 

Today, President Johnson has asked 
for $20 million for expanded social serv- 
ices to tenants of public housing develop- 
ments as a means of easing physical and 
social detachment from the community. 

The proposed funds would pay the 
costs of making available the most com- 
mon social, economic, and welfare serv- 
ices in a centralized setting. They would 
offer a place for area residents to seek 
job placement and employment counsel- 
ing, file for health benefits, get home 
management and family counseling serv- 
ices, and find answers to questions about 
social programs and eligibilty for relief, 
medicare, old-age pensions, and other 
Federal and local programs that serve the 
poor and the aged. Services for youth 
could also be provided in these centers. It 
is my hope that such a program would 
also include a provision for special police 
in public housing projects having a high 
incidence of crime. I support the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for social service pro- 
grams, but will continue to urge and work 
for expanded security services. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 will accelerate the production 
of 75,000 public housing units to provide 
homes for 300,000 Americans. In these 
new units and in existing public housing 
developments throughout the Nation, ex- 
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panded and improved tenant services 
will help make life more meaningful and 
problems less onerous. 


THE ROLE OF LEGISLATIVE REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE IN THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROCESS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in its 
final report, issued July 28, 1966, the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress described the Legislative 
Reference Service as “one of the prin- 
cipal research and reference arms of the 
legislative branch.” 

The basic function of the Service is to 
supply Members and committees of Con- 
gress with accurate, unbiased informa- 
tion and expert, nonpartisan analysis. It 
was established on the following prem- 
ises: that sound congressional decision- 
making requires such information and 
analysis; that the enormous range, num- 
ber, and complexity of public problems 
faced by Congress are beyond the re- 
search capabilities of any single Member 
or his staff; that Congress must have at 
least one source of objective research and 
analysis, a source insulated from the 
pressures of governmental or private self- 
interest; and that this requirement is 
best fulfilled by a pool of independent 
experts and research personnel to which 
Congress may have direct and exclusive 
access. 

The success of this approach is re- 
flected in the growth of congressional re- 
liance on the Service in terms of both 
the sheer number of inquiries and the 
variety of services demanded. Members 
and committees turn to LRS for prep- 
aration of background reports on public 
and legislative issues, for pro and con 
analyses of bills, for studies of alterna- 
tive solutions to national problems, for 
legal opinions, for surveys of court de- 
cisions, for spot, factual information, for 
newspaper searches, for assistance in 
preparing draft statements or speeches, 
for translations, for legislative histories, 
for the preparation of charts, graphs, 
and maps, for bibliographies, for tabu- 
lations of statistics, for consultations 
with subject specialists, for assistance in 
answering constituent inquiries, and for 
dozens of other types of aid. 

In addition, committees ask the Serv- 
ice to help identify or develop topics for 
hearings, to suggest experts to 
be called as witnesses, to draft questions 
to be put to witnesses, to analyze the 
testimony, and to prepare committee re- 
ports. Frequently committees even bor- 
row LRS staff members for periods of 
time. 

STATISTICS 

As the problems confronting Congress 
have multiplied during the past 20 years, 
the legislature has turned to the Service 
for assistance with increasing frequency. 
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The number of requests handled by LRS 
rose from less than 23,000 in 1947 to 
some 130,000 in 1967. During the same 
period, the staff of the Service rose from 
131 in 1947 to approximately 260 in 1967. 
In other words, the Service processed six 
times as many inquiries with only twice 
as much staff. As a former director of 
the Service, Hugh L. Elsbree, put it to 
the Joint Committee, the main problem 
of LRS today “is that it has too much 
of too many kinds of things to do, given 
its present resources.” The consequences 
for the Service in terms of staff morale 
and the quality of its work were explored 
in great detail by the Joint Committee. 

To meet this crisis in its operations, 
the Service in 1966 embarked upon a 
program of administrative reform and 
staff buildup. In 1966 it asked Congress 
for 46 additional employees; it was 
granted 35. In 1967 it requested an addi- 
tional 46; it received 23. Meanwhile, the 
Service began to reorganize its adminis- 
trative structure so that it could deal 
more efficiently and effectively with con- 
gressional demands. 

LRS AND THE PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION ACT 

The Joint Committee, after an exhaus- 
tive examination of the Service, rein- 
dorsed the philosophy upon which it is 
established. It decided to redefine the 
functions of LRS more sharply in the 
light of 20 years’ experience. In addition, 
it sought to authorize the Director of 
the Service to take reorganizational steps 
that would contribute to a greater em- 
phasis on research and analysis, as dif- 
ferentiated from reference work. Finally, 
it concluded that closer direct contact be- 
tween the Service and Congress should 
be encouraged, and that this would have 
to involve greater autonomy for the Serv- 
ice within the Library of Congress and 
more direct surveillance of the Service 
by the Joint Committee on the Library. 
All these proposals are incorporated in 
S. 355 as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the RECORD 
that part of the comparative analysis 
prepared for our task force dealing with 
the Legislative Reference Service—that 
is, part 3 of title III of the various bills. 

I have had a good deal to say recently 
on the subject of automatic data process- 
ing support for the Congress in general 
and for the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice in particular. I expect to say more 
on this critical subject in the days ahead. 
At the moment, I want to express my 
strong feeling that the language added 
to Section 331 of the Senate-passed bill 
by the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Scorr remain in the bill as passed by the 
House. 

The analysis follows: 

Part 3—LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE 

Sec. 331. Improvement of legislative re- 
search facilities of Congress. 

Sec. 332. Joint Committee on the Library. 

Sec. 333. Abolishment of Office of Coordina- 
tor of Information. 

Sec. 334. Saving provision. 

Sec. 335. Senate public address system. 

SEC. 331, LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 

S. 355. The general purpose of Part 3 of 

S. 355 is to provide for the improvement, ex- 
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pansion, and coordination of the legislative 
research facilities available to the Congress. 
For detailed description, see Sectional Analy- 
sis prepared for use of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, commit- 
tee print dated March 23, 1967, pages 20-27. 

Section 331 restates congressional policy 
with respect to the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress, empha- 
sizing that the Service shall be directly re- 
sponsive and responsible to the Congress, 
spelling out its duties in clearer terms, creat- 
ing the position of Deputy Director of the 
Service, authorizing the employment of addi- 
tional specialists and of consultants and ex- 
perts on temporary or intermittent basis, etc. 

Section 331(b) redesignates the Legislative 
Reference Service as the Legislative Research 
Service in order to more accurately reflect the 
primary function of LRS. 

A provision added by amendment in the 
Senate authorizes LRS to acquire and utilize 
automatic data processing equipment to fa- 
cilitate the performance of its functions. 

In general, Section 331 provides for carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress—see below—with the addition ADP- 
support language. 

Bolling. Same provisions as S. 355. 

Reid. No provisions. (Reid bill proceeds 
directly to Abolishment of the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Information.) 

Print No. 3. Essentially the same as S. 355 
with one significant difference—Print No. 3 
deletes the language relating to automatic 
data processing support. 

(Norz.— The Senate adopted two amend- 
ments affecting Section 331—(1) An amend- 
ment by Mr. Jordan providing that the Direc- 
tor of the Service shall be appointed by the 
Librarian of Congress “after consultation 
with the Joint Committee on the Library” 
(rather than by majority vote of the com- 
mittee); see Amendment No. 106, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 3, pp. 5360-5361. 
(2) An amendment by Mr. Scott authorizing 
the Service to facilitate the handling of its 
workload by acquisition and utilization of 
automatic data processing equipment and 
methods; see Amendment No. 63, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 3, pp. 3731-3733.) 

See the following recommendations from 
Final Report, pages 40-42, under “Legislative 
Reference Service:“ 

“1. The Legislative Reference Service shall 
be redesignated the Legislative Research 
Service, to reflect more accurately what 
should be the primary emphasis of its work. 
(See Sec. 331b.) 

“2. The Service shall have the authority 
to create a new reference division to handle 
routine reference inquiries and thus relieve 
the professional staff of such duties. (See 
subsection 203f.) 

“3. The Service shall be authorized to em- 
ploy on a temporary basis such experts, con- 
sultants, and research tions as may 
be necessary to supplement its permanent 
staff. (See subsection 203h.) 

“4, On the recommendation of the Libra- 
rian, the Joint Committee on the Library 
shall authorize such supergrade positions as 
it deems desirable for the Service in the em- 
ployment of and senior specialists. 
Provided, however, that these positions must 
be filled by specific appropriation of the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the respective 
houses. (See subsection 203e.) 

“5. The Service shall discontinue preparing 
‘summaries and digests of public hearings 
before the committees of Congress. 

“6. The Director shall take the necessary 
steps to facilitate and promote a greater liai- 
son between the Service and the committees 
of Congress. (See subsections 203a, b, & d.) 

“7, The method of the selection of the Di- 
rector of the Service shall be changed in the 
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following manner: The Director shall be 
appointed by the Librarian of Congress with 
the approval of a majority vote of the Joint 
Committee on the Library. The Director 
shall be compensated at a rate equal to level 
V of the Federal executive salary schedule. 
These provisions should take effec; within 60 
days following the next convening of the 
Congress. (See subsection 203c, as amended.) 

“8. The Librarian of Congress shall receive 
the budget of the Service from the Director 
of the Service and submit it as a separate 
part of the total budget of the Library of 
Congress. This budget shall be itemized in 
detail. (See subsection 203g.) 

“9. The Director of the Service shall sub- 
mit to the Joint Committee on the Library an 
annual report describing in detail the organi- 
zation, activities, and problems of the Serv- 
ice. This report shall be in addition to the 
regular annual report submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Librarian.“ (2031.) 

SEC. 332. JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE LIBRARY 


S. 355. Authorizes one professional and two 
clerical employees (to be selected by majority 
vote) for the Joint Committee on the 
Library. Requires the Joint Committee to 
submit an annual report to Congress on the 
activities of the Legislative Research Service. 

Bolling. Same. 

Reid. No provision. 

Print No. 3. Same as S. 355. 

(Nore.—See Final Report page 42: 10. 
The Joint Committee on the Library shall be 
entitled to a review specialist as recom- 
mended elsewhere in this report for the 
standing committees of each house. It shall 
be the function of the specialist to assist the 
Joint Committee in maintaining more direct 
review over the Service. The Joint Committee 
shall make an annual report to Congress on 
these activities.” A technical amendment was 
adopted to this section on March 3; see 
Amendment No. 109, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 113, pt. 3, p. 5361.) 

SEC. 333. COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION 


S. 355. Abolishes the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Information in the House, trans- 
ferring to the Legislative Research Service in 
the Library of Congress the personnel, 
records, property, functions, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations of the Office. 

Bolling. Same. 

Reid. Same. (Sec. 331 in Reid.) 

Print No 3. Repeals the public law (80th 
Congress) which created the Office originally. 
No provision for transfer or functions, prop- 
erty, etc. 

(Note.—See Final Report page 42. “11. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Information of 
the House of Representatives shall be abol- 
ished, and its personnel and records shall be 
transferred to the Legislative Research 
Service.” The section was not amended by the 
Senate. In effect, however, the Office has been 
abolished by action of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in declining further appro- 
priations for its operation. S. 355 would for- 
malize the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee.) 

SEC. 334. SAVING PROVISION 


S. 355. Sec. 334 is a saving provision; pro- 
vides that the changes in existing law made 
by the bill shall not affect any existing office 
or position, its compensation, its incumbent, 
etc. 

Bolling. Same. 

Reid. No provision. 

Print No. 3. No Provision. 

SEC. 335. P.A. SYSTEM FOR SENATE CHAMBER 

S. 355. Authorizes the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate to make ar- 
rangements for the installation and opera- 
tion of a suitable public address system for 
the Senate chamber 

Bolling. Same. 
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Reid. Same. (Sec. 332 in Reid.) 
Print No. 3. No Provision. 


(Note.—This is a new section, added by 
adoption of an amendment by Mr. Javits. 
See Amendment No. 32, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 113, pt. 2, pp. 1711-1715.) 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S POLICIES BY THE ILLINOIS 
STATE DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
associate myself with the excellent re- 
marks made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

I think we all have a right to offer 
constructive suggestions for ending the 
war, and we welcome those suggestions. 
I am sure the President also welcomes 
those suggestions. But I do not think any 
American has the right to challenge the 
honesty or the integrity of the Com- 
mander in Chief in trying to fulfill the 
foreign policy of this country. No man 
has tried to find a way to peace in Viet- 
nam more than President Johnson. 

I should like to call the attention of 
this House to a resolution adopted yes- 
terday by the Illinois State Democratic 
Central Committee. So far as I know, 
I believe the Illinois Democrats are the 
first State committee that has fully en- 
dorsed the efforts of our President to 
bring peace to this world. The resolu- 
tion states as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the twentieth century has wit- 
nessed tremendous changes in all parts of 
the world and in every activity of human ex- 
perience; and 

Whereas, this age of scientific and tech- 
nological discovery in a time of a world pop- 
ulation explosion has created conditions un- 
precedented in history; and 

Whereas, President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has courageously en- 
deavored to cope with problems of the great- 
est magnitude affecting the future of our 
nation and the world; and 

Whereas, America’s commitment to Viet 
Nam was initiated as national policy for the 
cause of free nations by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and continued and supported by 
President John F. Kennedy and President 
Lyndon B. Johnson; and 

Whereas, there is a unanimous desire to 
end the fighting and killing in Viet Nam. In 
pursuit of peace, the President has personally 
conferred with leaders of many nations and 
has sought the help of the Pope and has sent 
his delegates around the world searching for 
a common ground on which negotiations 
could be initiated to end the bitter conflict. 
The President further has stated clearly that 
the United States seeks no territory, no spe- 
cial influence in any part of the world, but 
has as its primary objective the peace of the 
world—the attainment of the right of peoples 
of any nation to make their own decisions 
without aggressive interference from other 
nations. In addition, all those opposing the 
government’s policy offer no realistic plan of 
action which would end the fighting; and 
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Whereas, no President has done more to 
promote the general welfare of all the people 
of the United States than Lyndon B. Johnson 
and never before has there been such far 
reaching economic and social legislation 
adopted benefiting all segments of the popu- 
lation: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that we the 
members of the Democratic Party pledge our 
support to President Lyndon B. Johnson in 
the spirit of unity that has always been a 
vital characteristic of the people of the United 
States, especially in times of stress, and as- 
sure the Chief Executive of our continued 
loyalty to the end that the common purposes 
of our nation be served. 


USS. “MADDOX” AT BAY OF 
TONKIN 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Separate and apart from that, I wish 
to relate to you information gained from 
my face-to-face contact with the cap- 
tain and crew of the U.S.S. Maddox. The 
captain of the Maddox was and is a con- 
stituent of mine. In August 1964 the 
Maddox was attacked. Upon learning of 
the attack and the valiant conduct of its 
captain and crew, I cabled Captain Her- 
rick commended him and his men for 
their bravery under fire. 

At the invitation of Captain Herrick, 
I visited the Maddox when it first ar- 
rived in the U.S. Navy shipyard at Long 
Beach, Calif. I had lunch with the crew 
and inspected the ship. On the ship I saw 
evidence of it having been in combat. 

There was no question in my mind 
after talking with the crew and after 
inspecting the ship that the U.S.S. Mad- 
dox had been under direct attack. Both 
the ship and the crew bore the marks o 
battle. : 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
observe that in these days of tension and 
times of trial, our country would be bet- 
ter served by constructive contributions. 
Instead, we hear only a cacophony of 
carping criticism. 

On the day following the Tonkin Gulf 
incident, August 5, 1964, I predicted that 
the Communists would try to turn the 
incident into a dispute over our “illegal 
intrusion into waters defined as within 
the territorial jurisdiction of North Viet- 
nam.” In that speech, I attacked the 
program of Communist countries to uni- 
laterally extend their jurisdiction into 
international waters, and warned my 
colleagues that we must combat the 
“alarming trend which seeks to impose 
restraints on the deployment of seaborne 
forces on the historic high seas.” I noted 
that the developing limitations and re- 
straints are calculated to harm most 
seriously the United States because of 
our heavy reliance upon our superiority 
in naval striking power. It is evident, at 
this juncture, that I was giving the right 
advice to the wrong House. Had the other 
body heeded my counsel and considered 
the trap into which they were being led 
by engaging in a dialog premised on the 
acceptance of the Communists’ self-serv- 
ing definition of their territorial waters, 
they could have saved themselves and 
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the American people much time. And, 
just possibly, they might have found time 
to move constructively on some of the 
many present and impending interna- 
tional problems which deserve and re- 
quire their attention. 

In my humble judgment the Amer- 
ican public does not in this perilous pe- 
riod look to their elected officials to pen- 
dantically pick over the ashes of the past. 
That public hungers for a more intelli- 
gible directing of this great country’s 
policies. They seek some meaningful 
background of reference and elaboration 
of alternatives to present policies. 

Mr. Speaker, in dynamic times like 
these if we do not take charge of the 
events then events will take charge of 
us—and conditions will weave the plot. 

This, I believe, is the view taken by 
the people of our land. In the absence 
of a direction being clearly set forth, we 
do not act, we simply react. A policy pred- 
icated on reaction is bankrupt. It is 
unthinkable that the strongest Nation 
in this world should be made to appear 
to be at rest in a sea of trouble—with its 
rudder at the mercy of forces from with- 
out, and the passengers so unsure of the 
next port of call. 

Where is the great leadership in na- 
tional policy and in foreign affairs that 
is supposed to emanate from one of the 
great bodies of this Congress? Where are 
the Arthur Vandenbergs? Where ‘are 
the men of vision? 


VA EMPLOYEES IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA SUPPORT OUR MEN IN VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I report to the House 
that the Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees in my home State of South Caro- 
lina are 100 percent behind our fighting 
men in South Vietnam. 

VA employees in the regional office in 
Columbia adopted the 15th Administra- 
tion Company, 1st Calvary Division, 2 
years ago. Since that time lists of many 
varied items needed by our men in Viet- 
nam have been secured and packages 
have been sent to Vietnam twice each 
month. These items have included a wide 
assortment such as flashlights, station- 
ery, ballpoint pens and refills, maga- 
zines, books, soft pillows, cookies, candy, 
and even a cement mixer. 

A letter of thanks came to the VA em- 
ployees in Columbia after news of the 
cement mixer reached Vietnam. Excerpts 
of that letter follow: 

Thanks for the letter and your terrific re- 
sponse and effort on the cement mixer. The 
people in the Administration Company just 
jumped with joy when I told them. 

The problem here is that the engineer ef- 
fort is completely tied up in the military 
mission of fighting, road building, airfleld 
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construction and related activities. Any effort 
to build semi-permanent buildings must 
come from within our own resources after 
normal duty hours. We build tropicalized 
buildings on cement pads. The material we 
can draw, but the mixers from the engineers 
are in use 24 hours a day. Trying to mix 
cement by hand for a pad 20 by 60 feet is a 
real job. After we get the mixer and finish 
up our area, we can use it for some civic 
action programs. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when we hear 
so much about draft card burners, peace- 
niks, and demonstrators, it is refreshing 
to learn of those who are trying to make 
life more comfortable for our fighting 
men in Vietnam, The VA employees are 
showing our men in South Vietnam that 
they appreciate the battle they are wag- 
ing to preserve our freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office in 
Columbia and its dedicated employees. 
It is activities such as sending packages 
to our men in Vietnam in addition to 
their outstanding service to our veterans 
that has won for them the VA’s highest 
award—the Meritorious Performance 
Award—for the second straight year. It 
was a great honor for me to personally 
present this high award last fall to the 
personnel of the Columbia VA office 
which was accepted on behalf of the em- 
ployees by the Honorable Stanley Zuk, 
manager of the Columbia VA regional 
office and one of our country’s outstand- 
ing administrators. Mr. Zuk and his 
dedicated employees exemplify the best 
in public service and have brought great 
honor to South Carolina and to our 
country. I am proud of them and grateful 
for their splendid support of our men in 
Vietnam. 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
OWES AN APOLOGY 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post owes an apology to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and their thousands of members 
throughout the United States for com- 
paring membership in those organiza- 
tions with the membership of Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Fauntroy in the Black United 
Front headed by militant Stokely Car- 
michael. 

Not only is the charge by the Washing- 
ton Post deliberately misleading, but also 
it borders on being malicious. 

The Washington Post knows the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Farm Bureau have no rec- 
ord of advocating or pledging. disruptive 
violence against the Nation’s Capital. 

Members of the American Legion and 
the VFW are patriotic Americans who 
have fought so that liberty and democ- 
racy could be preserved. They have never 
detracted from America’s highest ideals. 
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Rather it is their patriotism that has 
preserved “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” 

Statements by Carmichael at home and 
abroad are all too clear. 

The opinion of the Washington Post 
is not only an insult to the leaders of 
these associations, but also a direct at- 
tack on the loyal Americans who have 
joined them. 

Their loyalty to the United States is 
clear. 

The editorial in today’s Washington 
Post is an insult to the intelligence of 
every thinking American. 

I include it herewith: 

MULTIPLE INTERESTS 


Multiple interests are not necessarily con- 
flicting interests. This is a fact which ought 
to be particularly apparent. to members of 
Congress. Some of them, however, have as- 
sailed the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy because 
he has retained his membership in the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
and the Black United Front while serving 
as vice chairman of the District City Coun- 
cil, Can it be that color clouds their vision 
or only that they see the mote in another's 
eye without being able to see the beam in 
their own? 

Representative William J. Scherle of Iowa 
is one of those who has called upon Mr. 
Fauntroy to quit his outside associations. 
Yet Mr. Scherle sits comfortably in the Con- 
gress of the United States while he continues 
to be a member of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, all organizations pressing 
vigorously for congressional action in a vya- 
riety of forms. For our part, we see no con- 
flict in these affiliations; they attest to Mr. 
Scherle’s interest in public affairs and they 
afford channels of communication to his 
constituents. 

Mr. Fauntroy was appointed to the City 
Council in part, no doubt—and quite prop- 
erly—because he has roots in the Negro 
community of Washington which has hith- 
erto been sadly underrepresented in District 
policy making. He is an exceptionally valu- 
able member of the Council precisely be- 
cause many Negroes have great trust in him. 
That trust is a product in no small part of 
his active participation in groups and move- 
ments committed to their welfare and to the 
realization of their rights as citizens. The 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
is just such a group. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion regarding its tactics. But 
there is not the slightest reason in the world 
to doubt Mr. Fauntroy’s assertion that he 
is doing everything in his power to make 
its activity “nonviolent, constructive and, 
therefore, effective and productive.” 

Mr. Fauntroy’s decision to stand his 
ground is thoroughly justified. The unani- 
mous support for him among the members 
of the Council reflects credit on the body. 
They are meant to be representatives of di- 
verse aspects of the life of a great city, not 
cloistered acolytes. 


REPORTING OF THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the an of the gentleman from Rhode 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
week’s issue of Time magazine, on page 
42, in the section devoted to the press, 
there are two fine articles dealing with 
the reporting of the Vietnam conflict 
that I recommend very highly to Mem- 
bers of the House. 

In the first article, Howard K. Smith, 
distinguished journalist, is described as 
disillusioned with his profession, basically 
because of the irresponsible journalistic 
buildup given to nobodies and myths. Mr. 
Smith considers the coverage of the Viet- 
nam hostilities one-sided and the so- 
called credibility gap one of the great 
oversimplifications of our time. It is 
ironic that Mr. Smith is forced to leave 
his profession because of this great fail- 
ing in journalism so widespread in this 
country today. 

In the same section, there is an article 
about British columnist Bernard Levin, 
of the Daily Mail, which indicates there 
is better support in England than in 
some of our American newspapers for 
our involvement in Vietnam. Mr. Levin 
pinpoints the issue that I think is the 
most important one confronting us to- 
day. If we give up in South Vietnam, we 
then will allow Southeast Asia to go the 
way of Eastern Europe. 


DISILLUSIONED WITH JOURNALISM 


The American press is contributing to the 
“confusion and frustration now damaging 
the nation’s spirit.” The charge comes not 
from a partisan politician or a bitter New 
Radical, but from a usually liberal journalist 
disillusioned with his profession. Columnist 
and ABC-TV Commentator Howard K. 
Smith, 53, last week gave up his two-year- 
old column because in past years “I had 
the exhilarating feeling of being a tiny part 
in a great age of journalism. I miss that feel- 
ing now.” 

An uncomplicated egalitarian where race 
relations are concerned, Smith nevertheless 
writes in his farewell column that the “ele- 
vation of Stokely Carmichael into a real force 
in our nation” is an example of an irrespon- 
sible journalistic buildup, A few years back, 
Joe McCarthy was similarly elevated, says 
Smith, but he at least was a U.S. Senator. 
Carmichael is “basically a nobody, who, be- 
fore the press took notice of him, had 
achieved nothing. He failed to win a follow- 
ing—except from us with our cameras and 
note pads—in the rural South and in the city 
ghettos.” Thanks to the big play the press 
gave Carmichael, however, a civil rights 
leader recently told Smith, “if I say no to 
Stokely, you fellows won't print it in one 
sentence on the back page. My people think 
Iam doing nothing. But if I go see him, it’s 
on the front page and my people think I am 
in there pitching.” 

Just as exaggerated as Carmichael, thinks 
Smith, is “the credibility gap,” which he 
calls “one of the most distorting oversimpli- 
fications of the time.” The President, says 
Smith, has to make Judgments on facts that 
may be only partially known. “Yet we tend 
to call it calculated deception if he does not 
instantly provide conclusive facts and admit 
failure. If he does not keep a frozen con- 
sistency, he is held to be lying. No govern- 
ment ever has been run that way and none 
ever will.” 

Viet Nam coverage, writes Smith, is full 
of one-sided journalism, such as the widely 
printed photo of the South Vietnamese 
police chief’s execution of a Viet Cong, “Not 
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even a perfunctory acknowledgment was 
made of the fact that such executions, en 
masse, are the Viet Cong way of war.” Smith 
reports that his own son Jack, left for dead 
by the Communists in the battle of Ia Drang, 
witnessed the execution by the enemy of a 
dozen U.S. soldiers who were in uniform, 

Instead of doing his weekly column, Smith 
plans to work on a book on the “dispiriting 
sixties.” 


MYTH OF ANTI-AMERICANISM 


With mounting stridency, the British press 
has criticized the U.S. role in Viet Nam, por- 
traying it as a misguided effort in a hope- 
less cause. But there has always been a 
minority of U.S. supporters, and one of them 
is Daily Mail Columnist Bernard Levin, an 
acid-tongued critic of everything from the- 
ater to world affairs. 

Levin noted in a recent column that he 
had spent the previous night at the opera. 
His readers, he assumed, had spent it watch- 
ing television or enjoying other pleasures. 
“A lot of Americans and South Vietnamese, 
however, spent it dying.” 

The World’s Abuse. On that note, Levin 
sailed into British complacency. He ex- 
pressed the kind of all-American sentiments 
that a U.S. commentator today would voice 
only at the risk of being laughed out of the 
league of sophisticated pundits. “They spent 
it dying,” continued Levin, “so that you can 
go on watching television, reading books and 
helping the children with their homework, 
and so that I can go on listening to Wagner. 
I don’t know about you, but I am grateful 
and will now say why.” As Levin saw it, the 
confrontation in Viet Nam may be “confused 
and horrible, its aims blurred, its cost in in- 
nocent blocd unaccountable. But if it is lost, 
if the Americans finally get tired of doing 
the world’s work for nothing but the world’s 
abuse, if South Viet Nam is left to Its fate, 
then what will follow, as surely as Austria 
followed the Rhineland, and Czechoslovakia 
followed Austria, and Poland followed Czech- 
oslovakia and six years of world war followed 
Poland, is a nuclear confrontation on a 
global scale between the forces at present 
engaged in one tiny corner of the globe.” 

With that, Levin sat back and braced for 
a flood of criticism. In fact, he received more 
mail on the column than on anything else 
he had written in his eleven years in jour- 
nalism, but he found his 450 letters running 
3 to 1 in support of his position. Last week 
he mused over the reaction in a column for 
the International Herald Tribune. “We can 
now firmly discount the myth that practical- 
ly nobody in Britain understands and sup- 
ports the American stand over Viet Nam,” 
he wrote, 

Most of his press colleagues still disagree 
with Levin. Evening News Columnist Ken- 
neth Allsop suggested that “this fire-eating 
warrior” of the press “ought to volunteer for 
a suicide squad and parachute into Viet 
Nam.” But one barometer of popular 1 — 
ion, the Daily Mirror, which heretofore had 
had almost nothing kind to say about the 
US. in Viet Nam, last week paid tribute in a 
front-page editorial to the courage of U.S. 
troops. 


SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE WILL 
NOT BE RECEIVED BY MANY 
PEOPLE 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two charts that I am go- 
ing to put into the Recorp that will be of 
great interest to the Members in the 
weeks ahead. If you will recall, when we 
passed the social security bill late last 
year, I made certain allegations that a 
significant number of deserving Ameri- 
cans were going to be deprived of any 
benefit increase under that bill. 

In the first chart, I have statistics from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that will indicate the num- 
ber of persons in each State who will not 
receive any increase as a result of the 
social security legislation of last year. 

Those public-assistance recipients that 
have other income will not receive any 
net increase because this Congress, when 
increasing the social security benefits, 
did not require that the States pass on 
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that increase to those who were also 
receiving public assistance. Therefore, 
there will be a decrease in public assist- 
ance monthly payment—dollar for dol- 
lar—for each dollar increase in social 
security monthly payments. 

Those public assistance recipients 
without any other income will not re- 
ceive any increase because there was no 
increase provided in the legislation for 
those aged, blind, and disabled in our 
country who are entirely dependent on 
public assistance. 

In chart No. 2 I indicate the actions 
taken by the various States in the past 
that have allowed public assistance re- 
cipients in those States to retain some 
part of their past social security benefit 
increases. 

The Social Security Act permits the 
various States to allow their public assist- 
ance recipients to keep up to $7.50 per 
month of their outside income—without 
any reduction in their public assistance 
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grants—Some 1,580,000 persons can ben- 
efit under this provision—if the States so 
decide. To date, Governor Reagan, of 
California has callously rejected consid- 
eration of this option. For the 1,195,000 
public assistance recipients, the social 
security bill of last year does not provide 
any increases in monthly payments un- 
der any circumstances. 

I would urge all Members to look at 
those tables. 

In our State of California there are 
some 417,000 blind, crippled, and aged 
persons who will not receive one nickel 
of the increase as a result of our actions 
last year. Other States are similarly af- 
fected. The checks are going out on 
March 3. The complaints will start roll- 
ing in about March 5. Perhaps some time 
in the month or two ahead we will cor- 
rect this terrible oversight and injustice 
visited upon over 2,700,000 of the poorest 
and neediest in the land. 

The charts referred to follow: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF AGED, BLIND, AND DISABLED RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, WITH AND WITHOUT INCOME, OTHER THAN ASSISTANCE, BY STATE, SEPTEMBER 1967 


Total 

State With 

Recipients other 

income 
1. 581, 408 
3 90, 354 
1,354 
19, 300 9, 232 
78, 400 50, 151 
417, 500 264, 265 
48, 010 32, 988 
12, 160 6, 385 
3, 080 1,471 
6, 600 1,678 
100, 600 63, 184 
127 400 57, 282 
251 ¢ 

3, 272 474 
6, 150 3, 161 
71, 600 27,595 
221,000 14, 092 
27,500 14,930 
23, 410 12,119 
77,700 41,037 
150, 000 87,775 
13,020 8, 838 
19,540 5, 848 
65, 500 41, 686 
58, 400 32, 889 
34, 240 18, 071 
99, 600 64,972 
109, 100 67, 051 
5, 470 2,922 
12, 380 6, 350 
42,750 2,221 
5, 140 3,031 
24, 100 15, 342 
14, 860 7,133 
113, 000 53, 363 
67, 400 43,575 
6, 284 3, 062 
91, 200 44,461 
101, 300 47,051 
15, 100 8, 306 
79, 900 30,117 
38, 000 9,940 
7,810 3, 594 
33,200 21,614 
7,010 4,036 
67, 000 37,136 
243, 000 174,932 
8,140 749 
5,610 3.583 
5 457 169 
19, 400 12, 216 
36, 610 20, 698 
18, 330 6, 448 
22,310 12, 200 
2. 848 1.778 


OA 
Without With Without 
other Recipients other other Recipients 
income income income 

1,195,392 2,065,000 1, 362, 900 702, 100 82, 800 
40, 846 114, 000 83,220 30, 780 1,800 
143 1, 400 1,330 70 97 

10, 068 12, 900 7,611 5, 289 700 
28, 249 65, 000 45, 500 19, 500 1,900 
153, 235 291, 000 221, 160 , 840 12, 500 
5, 022 40, 800 31, 824 8, 976 210 
5,775 7,200 , 680 2, 520 260 
1, 609 1, 800 1, 098 702 350 
4,922 2, 300 1, 150 1, 150 200 
37, 416 77, 000 53. 900 23, 100 2, 600 
8 118 95 po 8 eigen Ag 
2? 798 1, 800 2? 134 666 72 
3,349 3.800 2, 508 1,292 110 
44,005 38, 800 22, 504 16, 296 1,900 
6, 908 19, 400 13,580 5, 820 1,600 
12,570 24, 400 13. 664 10, 736 1,100 
11,291 17,400 10, 440 2 410 
36, 663 61, 000 35, 990 „010 2,600 
62,225 125, 000 82, 500 42, 500 2, 500 
4, 182 10, 300 7,725 2,575 220 
13,692 7,900 4,424 3,476 340 
23,814 49, 400 35, 568 13, 832 2,300 
25,511 39. 800 26, 268 13, 532 1,500 
16, 169. 25, 800 15, 480 10, 320 840 
34,628 75, 400 56, 550 18,850 2,400 
42,049 88, 500 58, 410 30, 090 3,900 
2,548 3,900 2, 496 1,404 170 
6, 030 8, 800 5, 368 3, 432 380 
529 2,600 2, 132 468 150 
2,109 4,200 2,688 1,512 250 
8,758 13, 800 10,626 3,174 900 
7,127 9,600 6,144 3, 456 360 
59, 637 71, 300 43, 493 27, 807 3,100 
23, 825 34, 500 29,625 9, 875 4,700 
3.222 4, 400 2, 464 1,936 84 
46,739 66, 600 39, 960 26, 640 2.900 
54,249 80, 200 40,902 39, 298 1,500 
6,794 9, 400 6, 204 3,196 500 
49,783 44,200 23, 868 20, 332 9,900 
28, 060 24, 100 7.471 16,629 1,100 
4,216 4,500 2, 880 1,620 110 
11, 586 22, 000 14, 520 7, 480 1,900 
2,974 5,600 3,640 1, 960 110 
29, 864 400 27,104 21,296 1, 800 
68, 068 227, 000 170.250 56, 750 4,200 
4,391 4, 500 2,520 1,980 140 
2,027 4, 200 3.024 1,176 110 
288 400 164 236 9 

7, 184 11, 200 7,952 3,248 1,100 
15,912 25, 300 17, 358 8.942 510 
11, 882 11, 800 5, 782 6, 018 630 
10,110 17, 000 10, 200 6, 800 610 
1,070 2,000 1,480 520 48 


AB APT D 
With Without With Without 
other other Recipients other other 
income incom income income 

29, 808 52,992 629, 000 188, 700 440, 300 
666 1,134 15,400 6, 468 8,932 

24 73 370 9 ® 
196 504 5, 700 425 4.275 
741 1,159 11, 500 3,910 7,590 
6, 625 5,875 114, 000 , 480 77, 520 
ag 166 7, 000 1,120 5, 880 
107 153 4,700 1,598 3, 102 
150 200 930 223 707 
36 164 4,100 492 3, 608 
884 1,716 21, 000 8, 400 12, 600 
0 608 6 592 28, 2 6, 006 5 594 
18 54 1, 400 322 1,078 
29 81 2,600 624 1,976 
456 1,444 30, 900 4,635 26,265 

$12 1, 088 2 5⁰⁰ © © 
506 594 „000 760 1,240 
lil 299 5, 600 1,568 4,032 
676 1,924 14, 100 4,371 9,723 
775 1,725 22, 500 4,500 18, 000 
88 132 2, 500 1,025 1.472 
68 272 11, 300 1,356 9,949 
1,288 1,012 13, 800 4,830 8,975 
465 1,035 17, 100 6, 156 10, 940 
235 605 7,600 2,356 5,244 
792 1,608 21,800 7,630 14,170 
1,794 2,106 16,700 6,847 9,854 
48 122 1,400 378 1,024 
— = 0 s 200 0 854 o 336 
95 155 690 248 442 
486 414 9, 400 4,230 5,179 
58 302 4,900 931 3.900 
992 2,108 38, 600 8, 878 29,722 
2,350 2,350 200 11,600 11, 600 
22 62 1,800 576 1,224 
812 2, 088 21, 700 3,689 18,011 
465 1,035 19, 600 5, 684 13,916 
230 270 5,200 1,872 3,328 
1,089 8,811 25. 800 5, 160 20,640 
165 935 12, 800 2,304 10, 490 
42 68 3, 200 672 2, 526 
1,235 665 9, 300 5,859 3,448 
32 78 1, 300 364 931 
792 1,008 16, 800 9,240 7,566 
1,260 2,940 11,800 3.422 8, 370 
39 101 3. 500 1,190 2,318 
52 58 1,300 507 793 
® @) 57 5 52 
572 528 7,100 3,692 3, 408 
204 306 9, 800 3, 136 6, 664 
76 554 5, 900 590 5, 310 
214 396 4,700 1,786 2,914 
18 30 800 280 520 


t Does not equal sum of States because of incomplete data for some States and some programs. 


2 Aid to the kya ot apd totally disabled not included. 
3 Data on income other than assistance not available. 


No pi im of aid to the 
5 Aid to the blind not incl 


rmanently and totally disabled in Nevada. 
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1965 AMENDMENT 


ALL PROGRAMS: DISREGARDING SOME AMOUNT, NOT MORE THAN $5 A MONTH OF ANY INCOME, IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
CASES, AS REPORTED SEPT. 30, 1967 


Jurisdic- 
tion 


Provision tnceflect tu... See a AS A es cn T lo dutta San E e a ee EUS 
Alabama, Arkansas, California,: Delaware, Georgia, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri,’ 


Nevada,“ Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virgin Is lands, Wyoming.“ 


Not in effect; ves material submitted 
Plan material in preparation 
Legislation enacted 
Connecticut.“ 
Legislation in 
Bilat 


Passe 
Interested or intend to use 


— oo 


District of Columbia,’ New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee. 


ill not implement at present. 
Alaska 


, Arizona," Colorado, Florida," Illinois, Kansas," Kentucky 
pa, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, ger 


Oregon, Puerto Rico," Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 


1 Plan material approved for all jurisdictions. 


pra og Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Vermont,!2 Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 


2 AB only. Will not implement at rene for other categories. Massachusetts DPW needs legislation. 


3 $3 in both categories (AABD and AFDC). 

4$4 in AABD; in AFDC, $1 yh recipient up to $5 per family. 
All categories: Ad in AFD app 
t OAA, AB, AFDC. State has no APTD program. 
7 Adults ves in Psi categories. 

§ Law provide: 

* Recommendation submitted to Commissioners. 
10 Enabling legislation enacted on June 30, 1967. 


lies to each case, not each recipient. 


S that such income or earnings may be disregarded as Federal law permits. Implementing plan material not submitted. 


u Needs legislation. Utah: considered by 1967 legislature; not enacted. 


12 Plan withdrawn. Provision terminated June 30, 1966. 
u Has legal autho 
H Plan withdrawn. 


eiling on Federal financial participation a deterrent. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S RESORT 
TO ILLEGAL MEANS TO LOBBY 
FOR ITS TOURIST TRAVEL TAX 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, as most 
Members know, the Ways and Means 
Committee is in the process of holding 
public hearings on the President’s travel 
tax program. I was shocked to receive in 
the mail yesterday—and I think other 
Members were recipients—a letter from 
the Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury which is ill-disguised propaganda 
for the Treasury position. 

This lobbying, of course, is against 
the laws. The laws provide that the exec- 
utive branch of the Government cannot 
use taxpayers’ money to promote legis- 
lation before the Congress. I have other 
remarks to make upon this ill-conceived 
venture on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Aside from other things, let me say, 
as one might expect, the Treasury De- 
partment version is full of errors. This 
was the program the Treasury officials 
presented before the Ways and Means 
Committee in prepared statements. But 
under cross-examination these state- 
ments did not stand up very well. It ill 
behooves the Treasury to be sending out 
this misinformation to the general pub- 
lic and to the Members of Congress. The 
preferable way to proceed if Treasury 
wishes to give accurate information is 
somewhat as follows: 

This issue is presently before the Con- 
gress and public hearings are being held 
by the Ways and Means Committee. En- 
closed is a statement of the Treasury’s 


position. This position is being disputed 
by Members of Congress and interested 
private citizens and private groups. 

To get a complete picture of the pros 
and cons of the issue we suggest you 
write to the House Ways and Means 
Committee for a list of the witnesses, 
public and private, who have appeared 
or are planning to appear to testify so 
you can get their point of view as well 
as that of the Treasury Department. 

Herein follows some additional com- 
ments I have prepared on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s mail con- 
tained a most interesting letter from As- 
sistant Secretary of Treasury, Joseph M. 
Bowman, regarding the President’s travel 
tax program. As the letter contains a 
lengthy memorandum, and I am sure 
that all Members received or can receive 
all the copies they can possibly use, I 
shall not have it reprinted in the Recorp 
here. Suffice it to say, that Assistant Sec- 
retary Bowman’s letter is correct in only 
one respect—he admits that there “is a 
general lack of understanding on the na- 
ture of the travel proposals.” His letter, 
he implies, purports to set the Congress 
and the people straight. He singularly 
fails to do so, and I call his attempt to 
the attention of the Congress because it 
is, first, illegal. 

Section 1913 of title 18 of the United 
States Code makes it a criminal offense 
for the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment to use appropriated funds for the 
purpose of influencing legislation in the 
Congress. Secretary Bowman’s letter is, 
of course, written under the guise of cor- 
recting the “general lack of understand- 
ing” for the President's travel tax. But 
few can dispute that the letter is one- 
sided, attempting to go around the con- 
gressional study process, and unsolicited. 
While realizing the futility of the action, 
I, nevertheless, intend to request an opin- 
ion from the Attorney General on the 
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legality of the Secretary’s letter so that 
a record can be made and so that we can- 
not be accused of having sat idly by while 
administration violations of the law are 
undertaken. 

Second, erroneous. As a general matter, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the 
President’s balance-of-payments propos- 
als will have any significant effect what- 
ever on the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. It may, in fact, be a seriously regres- 
sive step in meeting these problems. I 
say that because the President and the 
Treasury Department see only one nar- 
row way to correct the problem—by tax- 
ing the private sector and reducing the 
purchasing power. A tax increase strikes 
at the strength, dynamism, and growth 
potential of the private economy at a 
time when we must depend upon it to 
produce the wealth that enables us to 
pursue important domestic and interna- 
tional objectives. Diminishing the 
strength of the economy is the surest way 
of preventing us from achieving the goals 
that we do consider important. 

But, ironically, one need not resort to 
external economic hypotheses—as valid 
as they may be—to refute the validity of 
the Treasury’s statements, as their own 
report, issued in January 1968, has all the 
essential material. The report makes 
clear that the cause of this Nation’s 
external balance-of-payments problem 
stems from the governmental rather than 
the private sector. This means that our 
Government’s expenditures for the war 
effort in Vietnam, for the maintenance 
of troops in Europe and Japan and Ko- 
rea, and for the foreign aid program, 
the agricultural disposal program—Pub- 
lic Law 480—and for U.S. donations to 
international governmental lending in- 
stitutions, far outweigh the substantial 
income earned by our enterprising pri- 
vate exporters, bankers, foreign investors, 
technical and managerial consultants 
and personnel, and our great transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Furthermore, I was fortunate to obtain 
a copy of the President’s own Special Task 
Force Report on Travel, which clearly 
shows the weak factual basis of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to reduce the so-called 
travel gap—and this label itself is propa- 
ganda, because congressional hearings 
have ascertained the fact that the United 
States is the number one host country in 
the world. I placed this report in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record on February 5, 1968; 
pages 2163-2169. Among the interesting 
points revealed in the President’s own 
task force report is that the President 
proposes to wring $500 million out of the 
report's estimated balance of $414 million 
in nonessential or pleasure travel. Small 
wonder Assistant Secretary Bowman 
finds a “lack of understanding.” But the 
President’s task force report reveals 
much more. It shows that even if the 
present increase in U.S. travel abroad 
was to remain unchecked, foreign tour- 
ists are spending more in the United 
States, and in themselves will reduce any 
“travel gap” significantly in future years. 
A proposal such as the President’s may 
invite retaliation against, rather than im- 
provement of, this trend. The President’s 
report recommends an increase of the 
expenditures of the U.S. Travel Service 
abroad, which have proven to be grossly 
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ineffective, while at the same time he 
proposes to restrict investment and in- 
creases of expenditures of private travel 
industries which have proven to be 
chiefly responsible for our successes. The 
President’s task force report also con- 
tains the arresting admission that their 
conclusions are based upon incomplete 
and unreliable data. Indeed they are; and 
among the missing data is information 
on associated expenditures in the United 
States resulting from present foreign 
travel levels, an example of which is the 
$921 million worth of aviation equipment 
purchased in the United States by foreign 
airlines. 

The President’s program is typical of 
the Administration’s “ad hoc” approach 
to serious problems. This is a “war” on 
the balance of payments, which was hast- 
ily conceived and abounds with error. 
No wonder the people are confused, and 
that the Treasury Department’s mail 
indicates a “general lack of understand- 


Third, contempt of the congressional 
process. Perhaps the most serious indict- 
ment of Assistant Secretary Bowman's 
letter is that it manifests the utter con- 
tempt which this administration holds 
for the U.S. Congress. Confusion exists 
says the administration to the Congress. 
It is cleared up in this letter we have 
sent you. Send it to the people and we 
will provide all the copies you need. 

What a perversion of the role of Con- 
gress. Congress is the only forum of open 
public debate for this issue, where its 
advocates and opponents can come in 
and state openly, under cross-examina- 
tion, their reasons and supporting data. 
This letter was obviously prepared at 
the same time open congressional hear- 
ings were being held, and the adminis- 
tration’s best spokesmen were trying to 
explain to the best of their ability the 
reasons for the President’s program. 

Nor can the President claim that he 
has not had access to the people on this 
matter. The fact that he unveiled the 
travel tax plan on New Year’s Day, when 
news coverage would be at its greatest, 
is indicative of the President’s careful 
proclivity to get his messages out at a 
time when no rebutting criticism and 
analysis could practically be raised. 

So I do recommend that all Members 
give attention to the Assistant Secre- 
tary’s letter, but this should be done 
against this background of illegality, 
error, and contempt. 


STARS AND STRIPES COUNSELS 
SERVICEMEN ON WISE USE OF 
CREDIT—SUGGESTS USE OF 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, staff writ- 
er George Eberl, of the Stars and Stripes, 
the overseas daily of the servicemen, 
recently wrote a three-part series deal- 
ing with the problems that servicemen 
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face in Europe in attempting to obtain 
loans or purchase merchandise on credit. 
The three articles are extremely compre- 
hensive and I hope will go a long way 
toward counseling servicemen against 
the many pitfalls of the unwise use of 
credit. 

Mr. Eberl's articles are highly com- 
plimentary of the role that credit unions 
are playing in protecting our servicemen 
and it is pointed out that a system of 
military credit unions throughout Ger- 
many will go a long way to solve many 
credit problems faced by our service- 
men. 

In discussing the credit unions, the 
articles state: 

Operating as branch offices of State-side 
military credit unions, they will make loans 
to servicemen at a flat one per cent on the 
unpaid monthly balance (which figures out 
to 12 per cent true annual interest), and 
as credit union chief Richard Grant ex- 
plained it, a vast percentage of men who 
might not qualify for bank loans in the 
United States would be eligible for credit 
union loans. 

Moreover, these offices also provide GIs 
with advice on handling their monetary af- 
fairs, perhaps sparing them some of the eco- 
nomic agonies tending to plague the unwary. 


Because of the quality of the three ar- 
ticles, I am including them in my re- 
marks. And, while they deal primarily 
with the credit situation in Europe, they 
do have application to servicemen 
throughout the world. 

I know that many Members receive 
complaints of unjust credit treatment 
from servicemen. By placing these ar- 
ticles in the Recorp, this will enable 
Members to send copies of the articles to 
servicemen as a form of credit counsel- 
ing. The articles follow: 

Tue HTH Cost or MONEY 
(By George Eberl) 

From a bus window, a serviceman gazes 
up the street toward the casern that is to be 
his home, his new duty station. 

But his view of the familiar fence and high, 
pitch-roofed buildings is all but obscured by 
sheds and buses serving as offices for dealers 
in new and used cars, agents for automobile 
and life insurance, vendors of rugs and 
paintings of the Alps and various species of 
loan merchants, 

Occupants of these outlets would naturally 
like to think of themselves as noble and 
friendly lighthouses on the cold sea of fi- 
nance; in fact, unwittingly perhaps, they may 
be a starting point in monetary disorder for 
American military personnel overseas. 

However, these casern-side agencies are not 
alone; strategically placed in cities where 
American forces are stationed are chrome and 
glass offices of finance companies as well as 
affiuent-looking auto outlets often marked 
with star-spangled lettering that represents 
a cagy mingling of commerce and patriotism. 

Success of these businesses is based on the 
knowledge that the desire to acquire doesn't 
mysteriously die when a man enters the 
service. 

Fortunately, the GI overseas isn't likely to 
be buying a home. But finding himself in a 
foreign land doesn't dampen his interest in 
owning automobiles, stereo equipment, fur- 
niture and assorted home appliances, or in 
clearing away debts he may have brought 
with him. 

This will mean, in all probability, taking 
out a loan. And to do that is to leap into the 
dizzying whirlpool of credit and interest. 

The wondrously murky world of time pay- 
ment is one of the most shadowy realms of 
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human activity in contemporary Western so- 
ciety. To frame it in terms of an impene- 
trable riddle: 

When is 6 per cent 11.1 per cent, or 11.8 
per cent, or 12 per cent, or perhaps even 
more? 

Answer: When loan agencies are lending it 
to you. 

There are several ways for lenders to figure 
interest rates, the most common being the 
discount method (used by some banks), the 
add-on method (used by many Stateside 
banks) and the unpaid balance method 
(credit unions and finance companies). 

If you borrow by the discount method 
they'll charge you 6 per cent in advance, 
handing you $94 ($100 less 6 per cent, or $6). 
You'll pay back $100. 

Borrow from an agency using the add-on 
method and it will give you the full $100 
and you'll repay $106. The edge is with you 
in this case; you receive $100 and wind up 
paying $6 in interest, contrasted to receiv- 
ing $94 and paying $6 for its use. 

Before getting into the interest-on-unpaid- 
balance method, if you want to find an ac- 
curate measure of comparison for the various 
methods of assessing interest the yardstick 
is “simple annual interest,” which, by defini- 
tion, is the amount paid for the use of money 
for one year. 

To quote from Hillel Black’s book “Buy 
Now, Pay Later” (William Morrow & Co.), 
“The essential point to understand is this: 
Simple annual interest on money to be re- 
paid over a year's time is generally double 
the rate the debt merchant quotes to the 
consumer.” 

The reason is that the borrower reduces 
the debt monthly and averages possession of 
only half the loan for the year. 

In the two above examples, the apparent 
6 per cent via the discount method figures 
out to be roughly 11.8 per cent in terms of 
simple annual interest, while the add-on 
method is about 11.1 per cent. 

The unpaid-balance method is the cheap- 
est of the three, assuming that the same 6 
per cent is applied (% per cent per month on 
the unpaid balance times 12 months for a 
true annual interest of 6 per cent), because 
the interest is figured on a progressively 
smaller amount of money. But many com- 
panies charge 144 per cent per month on the 
unpaid balance—on revolving charge ac- 
counts, for example—which figures out to 18 
per cent a year when translated into simple 
annual interest. 

This simple, or true, annual interest rate 
lies at the heart of the truth-in-lending bill 
being pondered by Congress. During hear- 
ings before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, former Illinois Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas, chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Affairs, had this to say: 

“The true annual rate plays three indis- 
pensable functions: 

“It provides a simple yardstick for com- 
parison shopping. 

“It permits immediate recognition of good 
and bad buys. 

“It affords a direct comparison with the 
alternative use of liquid assets. 

“Aside from protecting the average per- 
son on individual credit transactions, the an- 
nual rate provision has an economic signif- 
icance which may be even greater in terms 
of public benefits.” 

At that, the three methods of ng in- 
terest cited above—discount, add-on, and 
interest on unpaid balance—are cheaper than 
many of the lures toward insolvency dangled 
by an impressive variety of loan agencies. 

It is not unusual to see advertisements 
that list the amount of money you may bor- 
row and the monthly repayment rate with- 
out ever mentioning the total figure you'll 
be paying back. 

For example, one loan company advertises 
that it will lend $599.34 to an E5, a sum that 
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could be paid off at a seemingly gentle $33 
per month for 24 months. There is no men- 
tion that this figures out to $792 that must 
be returned—some $192 more that was bor- 
rowed. 

A call revealed another point—that an in- 
surance fee of $15.84 would be deducted be- 
fore the borrower had even laid his hands on 
the money. Now, the actual charges had 
climbed over $200 (interest plus insurance) 
for the use of $583.59. The cost of the loan 
has now soared past 33 per cent. 

When asked how the interest was calcu- 
lated, two loan-company representatives 
said that it was “precomputed,” finally say- 
ing—without elaboration—that the rate was 
determined by figuring three per cent on 
the first $300 and five-sixths of one per cent 
on the remainder of the loan. 

Part of the rationale justifying high rates 
is that the lower pay grades constitute a bad 
risk, necessitating higher rates. 

Here is a startling sample drawn from an- 
other ad that illustrates what an E6 (staff 
sergeant) and an O2 (first lieutenant) get 
for the same money. 

By paying back $40 a month for 12 months, 
the E6 may borrow $402.87. For exactly the 
same number of installments at $40, the 
O2 may borrow $444.44—$41.57 more! 

Even disregarding the social implications 
of this, economically it means the man less 
able to pay must pay more. 

The serviceman’s plight—that of not 
knowing what he is getting himself into 
when he takes out a loan—is a matter of 
concern to President Johnson, Congress and 
the Pentagon. 

With billions of dollars going out annually 
from the consumer in interest on purchases, 
the President has been pushing for legis- 
lation that would force forthright state- 
ments of interest charges. 

And the Defense Department has pub- 
lished a small, orange booklet entitled 
“Credit—Master or Servant“ for distribution 
among servicemen, designed to protect them 
against exorbitant interest rates—and 
against themselves. 

It is not uncommon for a snowed-under 
GI to take a loan to pay off a loan, meaning 
he’s paying a high rate of interest on an- 
other high rate of interest. 

And suppose he trades in an automobile on 
which he still owes money to a loan company 
in order to buy another car, for which he 
must take out another loan. The buyer may 
be heading toward a fine-print balloon pay- 
ment his income is hardly sufficient to 
handle, 

This means that the GI will go along mak- 
ing regular payments, and abruptly be 
socked with a large lump sum due to clear 
off the previous loan. 

In short, the prospective borrower and/or 
buyer cannot be too wary when he treads 
into the never-never land of credit. 

HOW TO FIGURE INTEREST 

If you want to estimate the true annual 
interest on a loan you have taken out, here's 
a simple formula that, while not exact, is 
close to it. 

Multiply monthly payments by the num- 
ber of payments. 

Subtract the actual amount you received 
from this. The remainder is the cost of the 
loan in dollars. 

For instance, $100 paid back in 12 install- 
ments of $9 amounts to $108. Cost of loan 
is $8. 

Next, divide the cost of the loan ($8) by 
the amount you received ($100). Answer is 8 
per cent. However, you will pay off the loan 
monthly, you are not getting use of the full 
amount for a year. Your average use of only 
half of the full amount. 

So, approximate true annual interest is 
double the 8 per cent—16 per cent. 

Here's an example of a 36-month loan from 
@ Newspaper ad: 

Amount received—$2,043. Multiply 36 pay- 
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ments times $80, the amount of the monthly 
payment. That’s $2,880, Subtract $2,048 from 
$2,880. You get $832, the cost of the loan. 
Since this is a three-year loan, divide $832 
by three to get the annual cost of the loan— 
$277. Divide $277 by $2,048. The result is 
184% per cent. Doubling this gives you the 
true annual interest—27 per cent. 

How about a quick look at that friendly 
fellow in the barracks who will lend you $10 
on the 15th for only $11 on payday. 

That’s 10 per cent interest for one twenty- 
fourth of a year. 

True annual interest—hold your hat—is 
240 per cent! 


THE HIGH Cost or MONEY—LOOK BEFORE You 
SIGN 
(By George Eberl) 

“A guy's gotta have wheels,” the married 
specialist fourth class said defensively. “I 
can’t live in military housing and when 
you're on the economy you gotta have wheels. 
Payments weren't so hard when Gisela was 
working, and her mom, luckily, stayed with 
the kid—Jim’s a year old—so we were just 
makin’ out. But now that Gisela can't work 
we're havin’ another and she’s sick a lot—it’s 
tough, what with four mouths (her mother’s 
still with us) and utilities and all the apart- 
ment stuff....” 

Subsequent monologue continued in the 
same vein as a common tale of financial woe 
unwound. The specialist was explaining why 
the creditors were yapping at his heels, why 
his world seemed to be settling heavily on his 
young back, why he wanted to run away 
from it all. 

As an E4 with less than two years in the 
service, he hauled down $168.60 per month, 
plus $5 for clothing, $35 for food and $83.10 
for housing. But living some eight miles from 
post and working odd hours created a des- 
perate need for an automobile, and buying a 
car meant taking out a loan whose so-called 
“easy terms” effectively dug the 21-year-old’s 
economic grave—and jeopardized his military 
career. 

Granted, he perhaps ought to have stayed 
single. But he’s human, And perhaps he 
shouldn’t have had children so soon. Again, 
he’s human. And perhaps he should have 
refrained from buying his wife that radio- 
phonograph combination to keep her com- 
pany during her pregnancy, and perhaps he 
might also have given up smoking, the occa- 
sional night at the club, and that trip to Am- 
sterdam when he had a few days of leave. 

But he didn't, as many others haven't 
and wouldn't. 

In general, the plight of this man and 
those like him has gained widespread sym- 
pathy in U.S. government circles—but sym- 
pathy isn’t negotiable and it won’t save him 
from borrowing money that will have to be 
repaid at deceptively high rates. 

Nor is commiseration going to pay the GI's 
bills. Moreover, he is endangering his reputa- 
tion and career if he attempts to duck his 
obligations, 

A surprising feature of the whole problem 
is the reluctance of many military personnel 
to take advantage of free legal aid available 
through the legal assistance office before they 
smother themselves in fine-print contracts. 
It is a service that many Stateside. debtors 
would like to have had before they commit- 
ted themselves to slow fiscal death by time 
payment. 

A possible reason for the GI's reticence 
was suggested by Maj. Daniel H. Benson of 
the USAREUR legal assistance office when 
he said that many servicemen may fear a 
chewing out by the legal officers—which is 
hardly the purpose of the military legal 

les. 

Sometimes the stakes of indebtedness are 
higher even than the man’s peace of mind 
and career, 

As Rep. John M. Murphy, D-N.-Y., pointed 
out: “A serious security risk is involved when 
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military men in strategic positions are in 
financial difficulty. At least two recent mili- 
tary suicides and one espionage case involved 
men deeply in debt to loan sharks.” 

So warning flags are up for servicemen. 
Few issues of Army in Europe go by without 
reminders of the risks, and the Army Air 
Defense Comd’s Argus published an article 
last November on credit buying, describing 
the various sources of loans. 

The Aradcom story noted: “A small loan 
company should be the last resort, and if 
you do go to one, be careful. These firms 
specialize in the small, short-term loan, and 
can charge interest or interest plus any 
number of ‘service charges.’ These are always 
the most expensive forms of credit. 

“The only way to deal with these com- 
panies, if at all, is to get everything in writ- 
ing, including all charges, and work from 
there.” 

Murphy's comments reflect an element of 
strong feeling riding behind the truth-in- 
lending bill that was passed by the Senate 
last year. The house recently approved a 
stiffer version and a compromise will now 
have to be worked out. 

A few of his remarks: 

“The serviceman has Cifficulty obtaining 
regular bank credit. His pay is generally low 
and his job requires frequent moving. He is 
thus a prime target for loan shark companies 
who are quick to offer, fast, easy credit 
service. 

“These companies use every possible sub- 
terfuge to deceive the unsophisticated and 
unsuspecting borrower... .” 

One possible s.urce of relief for the serv- 
iceman who might not be able to qualify for 
regular bank loans are the federally au- 
thorized credit unions being established at 
various bases and posts in Germany. 

Operating as branch offices of Stateside 
military credit unions, they will make loans 
to servicemen at a flat one per cent on the 
unpaid monthly balance (which figures out 
to 12 per cent true annual interest), and as 
credit union chief Richard Grant explained 
it, a vast percentage of men who might not 
qualify for bank loans in the United States 
would be eligible for credit union loans, 

Moreover, these officers also provide GIs 
with advice on handling their monetary af- 
fairs, perhaps sparing them some of the eco- 
nomic agonies tending to plague the unwary. 

In his support of legislation under con- 
sideration, Murphy said, “. the Department 
of Defense need not wait for this legislation, 
because it has the power to accomplish this 
same end by internal directive Commercial 
firms advertising in service papers should be 
required to adopt truth-in-lending stand- 
ards as a condition of their continued use of 
Department of Defense information sources. 

“The 744 million servicemen and their 
families should not be subjected to this 
deceptive advertising, and I have called on 
the secretary of defense to take immediate 
action to prevent these abuses. It is neces- 
sary both for the financial well-being of the 
seryicemen and for the security of the nation 
as a whole. 

Loan agencies and service newspapers re- 
tort that the ads do conform to truth-in- 
lending standards laid down by the Defense 
Department. 

Well aware of this latter point, USAREUR’s 
Benson said that while the Army “is not a 
collection agency” it may wind up cooperat- 
ing with a loan outfit if the failure of a 
serviceman to live up to his obligations tends 
to reflect unfavorably on the military. 

But if a lending agency expects coopera- 
tion from the services it has an obligation to 
have made clear in advance to a borrowing 
GI precisely what costs were involved in a 
given loan. 

And if an agency trying to catch up with 
a defaulting serviceman seeks military co- 
operation a second prerequisite is that the 
loan rate must conform to that set by the 
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company’s home state (and all states ex- 
cept Arkansas have small loan laws govern- 
ing maximum contractual rates). If the 
original cost of a loan exceeds the accepted 
rate, a reduction must be made. 

Failing these two obligations, the company 
will get no more help in prosecuting than 
to be given the GI’s unit address. 

It should be mentioned that despite rates 
that have been quoted as high as 42 per cent 
the rates escape the label of “usury” be- 
cause of the ambiguity of laws. 

For example, one state may set a con- 
tractual limit at 12 per cent, beyond which 
an interest rate would be considered usuri- 
ous. But if a company says its rate is 3½ 
per cent on the unpaid monthly balance, this 
would appear to conform to the law. That 
3½ per cent, when multiplied by 12 months, 
figures out to be 42 per cent true annual 
interest. Yet, because of the law's vagueness, 
it may be perfectly legal. 

Customary procedure for initiating action 
against a delinquent serviceman is for the 
agency to notify a man’s commanding offi- 
cer. A series of options then exists for the 
GI, depending on the seriousness of his par- 
ticular case. 

But in no instance will he be free of his 
obligation, and at its worst, if he has a 
long history of nonpayment, and indebted- 
ness proves to be “unlawful and dishonor- 
able,” he may receive court-martial punish- 
ment or an “undesirable” discharge by ad- 
ministrative means. 

Benson underscored the inescapable fact 
that failure to pay may seriously impair a 
man’s career in the military, and even if he 
has no intention of making a career out of 
the service it could rise up to haunt him in 
years to come. 

Thus, the question of prudent borrowing 
still focuses on the borrower with that over- 
worked but painfully applicable Latin 
phrase, “Caveat emptor’—Let the buyer 
beware. 


Tue Hic Cost or MONEY—SOME OF THE 
PITFALLS OF BORROWING 
(By George Eberl) 

The snappily dressed salesman was as 
much a fixture in the snack bar as the For- 
mica-topped tables and overflowing ashtrays. 

As a businessman who had chosen to 
scramble out a living by his wits and per- 
sonality, it was to his credit that he was on 
a first-name basis with most of the place’s 
GI clientele. 

A dispenser of jokes, father-confessor to 
the lovelorn and sympathetic sounding 
board to the traditional gripes of his youth- 
ful fellow coffee-drinkers, he usually knew 
where there was a car for sale and, when 
payday meared, he would be a genial touch 
for a small loan—with interest, of course. 

And, as a businessman with a wife, he 
understandably needed security when he 
lent $500 to a GI acquaintance to clear away 
some premarriage debts. So he had the sol- 
dier set up a checking account, then write 
a check for the amount of the loan, plus 
the interest. 

Ho-Ho-ing assurances that this bit of 
deviousness was a merely formality in no 
way reflecting lack of confidence in the sol- 
dier, the affable salesman said he would 
hold the check made out to him until the 
loan was paid off, at which time he and his 
young friend would cheerfully destroy the 
check over a beer. 

That’s right. The GI failed to pay off the 
loan, the check was cashed against insuffi- 
cient funds and the serviceman was caught 
up in a financial snarl that made him a 
prime target for litigation. 

The message in this unfortunate incident 
is twofold: In the first place, this low-income 
soldier was his own worst financial enemy, 
getting himself in hock over his head. Sec- 
ondly, he erred in the apparent assumption 
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that the jovial salesman was handing over 
something for nothing—or at least very 
little. 

In fact, the American serviceman—like his 
civilian counterpart in the U.S.—has become 
fair game for a bewildering variety of credit 
and loan gimmicks, deceptive and often 
usurious interest rates, fine-print conditions, 
tantalizing come-ons, all of which are predi- 
cated on the notion that if a GI and his 
money aren't soon parted, they should be. 

Money lending is nothing new historically, 
but the post-World War II rise of time pay- 
ment has spawned a surge of credit buying 
perhaps unparalleled in the mists of the 
past, all of it catering to the growing con- 
viction that you may have anything your 
heart desires—right now. 

Whereas Dad had to save his money until 
he was able to pay for that car, that furni- 
ture, that vacation, junior today need only 
sign on the dotted line now, and pay (and 
pay and pay) later. 

This has served to supply a whole new 
generation with champagne tastes; but these 
tastes, when acquired by the fellow who 
can’t afford them, are not readily accommo- 
dated by beer incomes. 

Yet this fundamental fact of life is over- 
looked when an acquisitive GI is confronted 
by such commonplace signs as “Try our easy 
credit plan” or “Special terms for GI Joe” 
or “No cash down for servicemen.” 

As one military poster warns, “Watch it, 
8 All the booby traps aren't in Viet- 
nam!” 

It isn’t surprising that the military's legal 
assistance officers are daily privy to case 
studies in indebtedness that would bring 
a glaze to the eyes of a financial expert. 

Some, of course, involve victims of the 
illegal, so-called “‘five-for-ten” loan practice 
between GIs where one borrows $5 from 
another on the promise to repay $10 on pay- 
day. Despite its fantastic rate, a loan like 
this at least has the dubious virtue of be- 
ing straightforward in stating its cost. 

A great many loan agencies lack the “five- 
for-ten” candor in letting a borrower know 
what he is letting himself in for—thus giv- 
ing rise to the current congressional ac- 
tivity over a truth-in-lending bill that will 
impose forthrightness on lenders in publiciz- 
ing the costs of a loan. 

As the USAREUR legal assistance office’s 
Maj. Daniel H. Benson observed, all too often 
servicemen ignore the many warnings 
against getting into tangled money affairs 
until it is too late and they're already 
snarled. 

Benson said that many of the GIs wind 
up behind the financial eight-ball because 
of a fundamental contractual ignorance; 
they borrow money to buy a car, for ex- 
ample, and because they are unhappy with 
the automobile they discontinue making 
payments, believing someone will simply 
reclaim the car. In fact, their discontent 
doesn’t alter their obligation to a finance 
company; that contract is usually quite dis- 
tinct and separate from the auto sale. 

It is little wonder that William McChesney 
Martin Jr., kingpin of the Federal Reserve 
Board, commented during Senate hearings 
on a consumer credit labeling bill that, 
where rates of interest are concerned, “I 
will have to be honest with you. It has 
been confusing to me, on a number of oc- 
casions on transactions that I have been 
involved in to try to figure out just exactly 
what it (the rate of interest) is.” He added, 
“Not only the present practices are confus- 
ing, but how you figure it is confusing.” 

Which prompted then-Sen. Paul H. Doug- 
las to remark: 

“I think this is very significant testimony 
because you are probably the most expert 
man in the field of finance in the United 
States. In civilian life, you were president 
of the New York Stock Exchange. You rose 
to be assistant secretary of the Treasury. 
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You have now, for many years, been chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. If the present prac- 
tices are confusing to you, the most expert 
man in the country, what do you imagine 
they are to the average workman?” 

Or to the average serviceman? 


HIGH INTEREST RATES COULD RUIN 
VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, there has been a great deal of mail 
to Members of Congress concerning the 
need to increase and improve various 
programs for our veterans. President 
Johnson likewise has recognized the need 
and has urged important new programs 
on the Congress. 

In proposing new legislation, I hope 
that serious consideration will be given 
to the tremendous impact that high in- 
terest rates are having on the Federal 
budget and on the economy generally. 
The chances for the proper funding of 
these veterans’ programs—which I sup- 
port fully—are being endangered by 
spiralling interest rates which are plac- 
ing a crushing burden on the Federal 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions—the American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the World War I 
Veterans, and other organizations—have 
done a great job in support of the Ameri- 
can veterans. Most of the laws that are 
on the books today in the field of veter- 
ans’ affairs can be traced back to the 
hard work and the dedication of these 
veterans’ organizations to the welfare of 
their members. The Washington repre- 
sentatives of these veterans’ organiza- 
tions do an outstanding job. 

Now, these veterans’ organizations 
have a new challenge to do something 
about high interest rates. The organiza- 
tions—in_ addition to pushing for specific 
veterans’ benefits—should direct their 
legislative effort toward halting the up- 
ward trend of these interest costs, These 
veterans’ organizations must face the 
fact that if interest rates continue to in- 
crease, they will take so much out of the 
Federal budget, that there will not be 
enough left to finance other programs 
such as those for our veterans. 

In the next fiscal year beginning July 
1, about $15.5 billion will be budgeted for 
the payment of interest on the national 
debt. This is a staggering sum and it is 
the second largest item in the budget— 
second only to the expenditures for na- 
tional defense. Each month, we are pay- 
ing more than $1.25 billion in interest 
on the debt. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest charges on 
the debt, of course, have priority over 
every other expenditure of the Federal 
Government. The interest payments 
come off the top. They are backed by the 
full faith and credit.of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and they must be paid. Every- 
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thing else must wait until these pay- 
ments are made. 

With this situation, the veterans’ pro- 
grams— as well as other deserving do- 
mestic programs are in danger of being 
pushed to the background so that the in- 
terest payments can be met. Mr. Speaker, 
we are now paying 815.5 billion in in- 
terest each year, but if our debt is re- 
financed at current interest rates, the 
interest charges will soar to at least $20 
billion. 

At the present moment, the Treasury 
is out in the money market refinancing 
a large part of the debt with 534-percent 
notes. If this continues, we are going to 
have a fantastic interest rate burden 
which will crush every other program of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, if interest rates were at 
the level existing when President Tru- 
man left office, we would of course be 
paying about $8 billion less this year in 
interest charges. This is $8 billion that is 
being wasted and which could be used 
for other programs including veterans’ 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., have written 
‘the chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Tracvue], urging new and improved 
veterans’ programs. A copy of this letter 
was sent to me and it illustrates the con- 
tinuing and the growing need in the field 
of veterans’ programs. It is quite obvious 
that these programs, particularly as the 
Vietnamese veterans return, will take in- 
creasing sums of money. These are funds 
which the Congress should provide with- 
out hesitation and I hope that high in- 
terest rates do not end up as a roadblock 
to our deserving veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of the letter I have received from 
the Veterans of World War I: 

VETERANS OF WORLD War I 
OF THE- U.S.A., INC., 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1968. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mx DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I am writ- 
ing you relative to H.R. 14635, which was 
formulated by the National Legislative Com- 
mittee in St. Louis, October 9, 1967, and 
was unanimously passed by the 50 Depart- 
ment Commanders as well as the National 
Board of Administration of our organization. 

The bill in question contains some vital 
things that pertain to veterans and their 
widows. We are making these comments and 
suggestions in the spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation. We appreciate the work that 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee has done 
in the interest of all this nation’s veterans. 
We feel this bill would alleviate some of the 
hardships that thousands of our veterans 
of World War I are suffering at present, 

May we call your attention to the income 
questionnaire that has been on the books 
for many years. It is unreasonable to ask a 
veteran who has been on pension for a num- 
ber of years to continue to file an income 
questionnaire after he reaches the age of 73. 
The Social Security laws says that a citizen 
over 72 years Old can earn any amount of 
money without forfeiting any part of his 
Social Security. We certainly believe that 
this should apply to a veteran. There are 
some of our veterans who at age 72, still 
would like to be able to do part-time work 
to supplement their income, but if they did 
this, as the law stands now, they would lose 
in all probability, most of their pension. A 
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recent article in the Washington Star stated 
that over 600,000 veterans had not at that 
time filed their income questionnaire. If this 
is the case, many of these veterans are going 
to lose their pension, and I am certain this 
is not the intention of the President. 

We also call your attention to the Pauper's 
Oath in regard to hospitalization. It has no 
place in our form of government to classify 
a veteran as a Pauper, if he is in need of 
hospitalization and beds are vacant. We also 
feel, and we know, that bills have been 
introduced, and are being introduced in this 
session of Congress, with regard to drugs. 
It is ridiculous to increase the monetary 
benefits to a veteran or his widow 83 or $4 
a month when on the other hand, his drug 
bill is going up anywhere from $5 to $10 a 
month. Our investigation shows that the 
average drug bill of our veterans or their 
widows is approximately $20 per month. 

We also ask that consideration be given 
to the service-connected veteran in regard 
to raises in compensation rates to coincide 
with the rising cost of living. 

In conclusion, Mr. Congressman, this legis- 
lation is taken from the reports of the mem- 
bers not only from the Veterans of World 
War I, but from other veterans’ organiza- 
tions, which they presented to the Veterans’ 
Advisory Commission throughout the dif- 
ferent states. We have requested that this 
legislation be scheduled for an early hearing 
by your esteemed committee, if at all possi- 
ble. We hope that you will lend your support 
to the passage of this bill. 

May we extend the thanks of our orga- 
nization for all the very nice things you 
have done in past years for this nation’s 
veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. STONER, 
National Legislative Director. 


U.S. INTERESTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been sorry to read certain intemperate 
criticism of the recent decision of our 
Government to support King Hussein of 
Jordan in his present difficulties. Specifi- 
cally this had to do with his question of 
furnishing spare parts and replacements 
for some of the military equipment which 
Jordan had lost during the Arab-Israel 
war of last June. 

Superficially the action of our Govern- 
ment might appear objectionable, but it 
must be remembered that the situation 
in Jordan is not simple. To begin with, 
Hussein has always been a stanch 
friend of the United States and in addi- 
tion his differences with Israel have been 
relatively restricted in comparison with 
those of some of the other Arab coun- 
tries, such as Syria and the United Arab 
Republic. Another aspect of the matter 
is the opposition movement in Jordan 
itself which seeks to overthrow Hussein 
and which with its radical tendencies 
would threaten Israel and the whole area 
if successful. 

Perhaps the most compelling factor in 
the decision has been the activity of the 
U.S.S.R. whose agents have sought to ply 
Hussein with military equipment and 
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economic aid. One can certainly appre- 
ciate the results for the United States, 
Israel, and the free world if the Russians 
were to assume the role in Jordan that 
they are well on the way to assuming in 
the United Arab Republic. 

For these reasons it appears to me that 
the action of our Government served the 
interests of the United States and is not 
basically hostile to those of Israel. Sig- 
nificantly enough, there appears to be no 
violent outcry about this move from the 
Israel side. 

This U.S. policy now has borne fruit 
and the following article which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 25, 
1968, describes King Hussein’s rejection 
of the Soviet offers of aid and his deci- 
sion not to seek further arms: 

HUSSEIN INDICATES REJECTION OF SOVIET 
OFFER TO REEQUIP HIS ARMED FORCES 


(By Eric Pace) 


AMMAN, JORDAN, February 24.—King Hus- 

sein said today that in light of the United 
States decision to supply Jordan with more 
military equipment, he was hopeful that he 
would not have to turn to new sources of 
arms. 
The King’s statement appeared to be a 
conditional rejection of the Soviet Union’s 
offer to re-equip the Jordanian armed forces, 
which were mauled in the war with Israel 
last June. 

Interviewed at his palace office, the king 
also said that Jordan could take no further 
steps toward a Middle East settlement until 
Israel had defined her position more clearly. 
He said he would not negotiate directly with 
Israel or relinquish what the Arabs consider 
to be their rights in Jerusalem. 


DENIES ANY PROVOCATION 


Speaking in English, he went on to deny 
that Jordanian forces had provoked the re- 
cent skirmishing with Israel and said in 
effect that Israeli policies were enco 
Arab commando activity in Israeli-occupied 
areas. 

The King, who appeared calm but grim, 
sighed frequently and took deep puffs on a 
filtered cigarette as he expressed satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of fresh American 
military supplies. The United States has pro- 
vided the bulk of Jordan’s armament in re- 
cent years. 

The decision to renew shipments, sus- 
pended since last June, was announced in 
Washington on Feb. 14. 

Just what equipment Jordan was to ac- 
quire, the King said, is still a matter of ne- 
gotiation. Reports from Washington have 
indicated that the United States is planning 
to provide armor and spare parts for vehicles 
but they have left it unclear whether the 
King will get planes to rebuild his air force. 

Noting that his lost equipment had not 
been replaced, the King observed: “We are 
glad to feel that this extraordinary situation 
has begun to alter and that we will be able, 
I hope, to continue to equip from the same 
sources that supplied us with arms in the 
past, in particular the United States.” Britain 
has also supplied arms to Jordan. 

After the interview, the King’s private 
secretary, Zeid Rifai, observed, however, “If 
the United States does not meet with our 
wishes [fully] then it puts us in a very 
difficult position where we would have to 
turn to other sources.” 


KING BLAMES ISRAEL 


Neither he nor the King elaborated or 
mentioned the Soviet Union by name. 


MODERN URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include 


extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, as a repre- 
sentative of a growing suburban area 
with a large stake in the economic and 
social health of the city of Washington, 
I have given considerable attention to 
the solution of regional transportation 
problems. 

The Congress has a very real interest 
in solving these problems of the Nation’s 
Capital, and has shared in the decisions 
of highways, parking, and mass transit 
in the past, and will be called on to do so 
again. 

But the greater interest lies with the 
urban transportation problems through- 
out the country. The task force on the 
functions of Federal, State, and local 
governments of the Republican Coordi- 
nating Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], has prepared a most 
valuable study of modern urban trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues’ attention this very thoughtful 
presentation: 

MODERN URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The American people have enjoyed in- 
creased physical mobility in recent years. 
Today, however, growing traffic congestion 
poses an increasing threat to their ability 
to move effectively, safely, and quickly with- 
in the Nation’s heavily populated urban and 
metropolitan areas. 

As congestion grows and mobility is re- 
stricted, a number of fundamental problems 
emerge. Mobility is closely related to the 
values of freedom and opportunity for all 
Americans: freedom in the sense of un- 
hampered movement from place to place 
enabling each individual to conduct his 
affairs according to his own interests, re- 
sponsibilities and preferences; opportunity 
in permitting each individual to seek out 
and take advantages of situations offering 
improved education and training, economic 
advancement, and a better life. 

In addition, urban congestion conflicts 
with the goals of economy and efficiency in 
the conduct of business and governmental 
affairs; with safety for drivers, passengers 
and pedestrians; and with comfort and con- 
venience for all travelers. 

The attainment of these values and goals 
depends directly upon the quality and ex- 
tent of our urban transportation facilities. 
Yet as statistics and every-day experience 
bear out, existing facilities—highways, park- 
ing space, and mass transportation systems— 
are not adequate to meet the steadily grow- 
ing needs of our metropolitan populace. Only 
as these transportation facilities are im- 
proved and expanded will traffic congestion 
be relieved, mobility increased, and the asso- 
ciated values and goals more fully realized. 


THE PROBLEM OF URBAN CONGESTION 


Urban congestion is caused basically by 
four factors: more people, more automobiles, 
more miles traveled, and the failure of gov- 
ernment at all levels to plan ahead and to 
anticipate these trends. 

The population of metropolitan areas, 
which was 113 million in 1960 is expected to 
increase to 172 million by 180—up 52 per- 
cent—because of continued migration from 
rural to urban areas and natural population 
growth. 

This rapid growth of metropolitan areas 
will account for nearly 90 percent of the 
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increase in total population during this pe- 
riod. But the number of motor vehicle regis- 
trations is expected to grow even more rapid- 
ly—from 74 million vehicles in 1960 to 120 
million in 1980—an increase of 62 percent— 
as automobile ownership expands and more 
families drive two cars. 

Even more dramatic is the projected in- 
crease in miles traveled by all vehicles in 
urban areas—from 332 billion miles in 1960 
to 770 billion miles in 1980—an increase of 
over 130 percent—as each vehicle is used 
for more and frequently longer trips. 

While these aggregate figures are impres- 
sive, they do not reveal the full magnitude 
of the urban transportation problem. For 
the most serious problem is caused by the 
heavy peak loads on transportation facilities 
generated by the daily to-and-fro rhythm 
of commuters traveling between home and 
work. According to one study, the flow of 
commuters into the central city can increase 
the daytime population over the resident 
population by as much as 50 percent. And 
with the substantial dispersal of population 
and industry to the suburbs in recent years, 
the commuter flow is no longer one way. 
The great increase in outbound and cross- 
town commuting has created complex and 
interwoven traffic patterns in most metro- 
politan areas. The result is a sharp increase 
in the number of intersection points, and 
traffic flows in an ever more sluggish fashion. 

The decline in capability and patronage of 
urban mass transportation systems has 
added to the problem of congestion, by in- 
creasing reliance on private automobiles. In 
many cities, mass transportation facilities 
do not meet the needs of the urban popula- 
tion in terms of equipment, routing, fre- 
quency of service, or comfort. 

The decrease in urban mass transporta- 
tion patronage has been dramatic. The total 
number of passengers dropped from 17 bil- 
lion in 1950 to 8 billion in 1966. Between 
1954 and 1963, 194 transit companies aban- 
doned operations altogether. With the loss of 
business, average costs have risen and so 
have fares—from an average of 10 cents in 
1950 to 20 cents in 1966—with the effect of 
further discouraging passengers. 

Another aspect of the urban transporta- 
tion problem is the requirement for adequate 
parking space at reasonable cost for the 
millions of automobiles which enter the 
city each day. Parking is becoming very 
costly both in terms of customer outlays and 
the utilization of scarce urban land. Accord- 
ing to latest available data, parking fees 
total approximately $500 million per year 
nationwide, and in some cities parking lots 
and garages now occupy a significant por- 
tion of the downtown area. 

The problem of traffic congestion is not 
confined to the very large cities and metro- 
politan areas. Many smaller cities and towns 
are experiencing similar transportation prob- 
lems, resulting from rapid growth rates and 
deterioration of public transportation. Many 
transit company failures in recent years 
have occurred in cities with less than 50,000 
population. 


THE EFFECTS OF CONGESTION AND INADEQUATE 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Increasing traffic congestion in our metro- 
politan areas is important to almost the en- 
tire urban population, and the costs, direct 
and indirect, are borne by virtually every 
person in the Nation. 

Perhaps most important is the effect on 
safety and human life. In 1965, 34,000 per- 
sons died as a result of traffic collisions, and 
studies show that the fatality rate per mile 
traveled is much lower on modern express- 
ways than on more congested conventional 
roads. 

Urban congestion and inadequate mass 
transportation create many difficulties for 
low-income residents of the inner cities, par- 
ticularly job seekers. One out of two low- 
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income families in the cities does not own a 
car, and inadequate mass transportation 
means additional hardships for these people. 
The shifting of industry to the suburbs com- 
pounds the problem by greatly increasing the 
distance between home and job opportuni- 
ties. In New York City, for example, the num- 
ber of jobs is estimated to have decreased by 
65,000 between 1956 and 1965; while for the 
entire New York metropolitan area, jobs 
increased by 457,000 over the same period. 

It is obvious that the more difficult it is for 
the unemployed or unskilled man to make 
his way to the door of a potential employer 
or training center, the less likely will be his 
chances of obtaining the needed job or job 
training. This has severe economic and social 
effects. Studies in the Watts area of Los An- 
geles, and in other areas, indicate that con- 
gestion and the lack of adequate mass trans- 
portation in the inner city increase the 
difficulties of minority groups, and add to 
tensions and frustrations. 

Senior citizens are also seriously affected 
by congestion and the lack of adequate mass 
transportation. Two out of five senior citizen 
households are without an automobile. These 
people must rely heavily on mass transporta- 
tion, and failure to provide adequate service 
can mean increased confinement, greater de- 
pendency on others, and may prevent their 
obtaining needed medical attention and care. 

The effects of congestion on commuters are 
of a somewhat different nature. Today it is 
not uncommon for the commuter to spend 
two kours a day traveling back and forth to 
work; each month this is equivalent to an- 
other full work week spent fighting the traf- 
fic. Many commuters would prefer to spend 
this time either in additional productive 
work or enjoying leisure activities, For these 
people the historic gains in leisure time 
which our economy has produced may be 
wiped out by increased congestion and com- 
muting times. 

Urban congestion affects the conduct of 
business and governmental affairs by creat- 
ing delays and increasing the costs of supply- 
ing and delivering goods and materials. These 
added costs are inevitably translated into 
higher prices and higher taxes, thus repre- 
senting a charge to the public at large. Due 
to congestion during the commuting hours, 
it sometimes becomes necessary for firms and 
offices to change or stagger their work sched- 
ules. Often these changes are disruptive and 
expensive. 

In addition, urban congestion adversely af- 
fects housewives, students, and people using 
leisure time for recreation and vacation. 
Congestion diverts the time and attention of 
these groups away from their principal 
pursuits. 

Finally, inadequate urban transportation 
facilities could have a most tragic impact in 
time of natural catastrophe or national se- 
curity crisis. Extraordinary demands could 
be placed on all transportation facilities dur- 
ing periods of warning and in the event of 
floods, hurricanes, tornadoes—or nuclear war. 
A modern, high-capacity urban transporta- 
tion system consisting of highways and mass 
transit can minimize these potential effects. 


GUIDELINES FOR PUBLIC POLICY: A REPUBLICAN 
PROGRAM FOR URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


Government policy impinges on the de- 
velopment of urban tion in nu- 
merous dimensions. At all levels of govern- 
ment—Federal, State and local—decisions 
are made directly affecting the future course 
of urban transportation and these activities 
cover a range of functions including re- 
search, planning, regulation, finance, con- 
struction, and operations. 

We believe that public policies to improve 
urban transportation and to alleviate the 
problem of traffic congestion should adhere 
to certain basic guidelines. Based on these 
guidelines, we offer a constructive seven 
point program to improve and modernize 
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our urban transportation systems and fa- 
cilities. 


1. Coordination of highway and mass trans- 
portation programs 
The highway and mass transit aspects of 
the urban transportation problem are closely 
interrelated and require a high degree of 
coordination at all levels of government in 
the planning, design, and implementation 
phases. Within the Federal Government such 
coordination is lacking partly because the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment handles mass transportation, while the 
Department of Transportation is responsible 
for the Federal urban highway program. 
In 1966, Republicans supported the crea- 
tion of the Department of Transportation. 
In President Johnson's words, the purpose 
of this reorganization was to “coordinate 
the executive functions of our transporta- 
tion agencies in a single coherent instru- 
ment of government.” Yet the President 
failed to recommend the inclusion of the 
Federal urban mass transportation program 
in the responsibilities of the new depart- 
ment. Consequently the coordination of this 
function with the urban highway program 
remains informal and largely ineffective. 
Recommendation No. 1. To bring effective 
coordination and unified planning to Fed- 
eral urban transportation programs, we rec- 
ommend the transfer of the Federal urban 
mass transportation program from the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to the Department of Transportation. 
In addition to permitting effective coordi- 
nation of Federal urban highway and mass 
transportation programs, this transfer would 
more closely link these urban transporta- 
tion programs with related activities of the 
Department of Transportation, such as the 
inter-city high-speed rail program and plan- 
ning for airport location and means of ac- 
cess. Moreover, this shift would promote 
more unified planning of transportation re- 
quirements in times of national emergency. 


2. The need for a balanced program of high- 
ways and mass transportation 

Metropolitan areas require a balanced pro- 
gram of improved highways and mass trans- 
portation systems to serve the needs of the 
entire public. The problems of mass trans- 
portation should be given needed attention 
because of the fundamental needs of those 
vitally dependent upon it, such as low-in- 
come job seekers and senior citizens. How- 
ever, there should be no let-up in our com- 
mitment to develop an improved and ex- 
panded network of urban highways to fa- 
cilitate the flow of automobile traffic. The 
automobile offers numerous advantages to 
the urban traveler in terms of route and 
schedule flexibility, privacy, and comfort. It 
is the mode of transportation to and from 
work of over 80 percent of the population 
in metropolitan areas. 

Yet, a modern and effective mass trans- 
portation system is a vital asset for every 
urban community. We are deeply concerned 
by the sharp deterioration of urban mass 
transportation in recent years which has in- 
directly increased traffic congestion and has 
created hardships for many people. 

Recommendation No. 2. We propose a sys- 
tem of Federal tax incentives to private 
transit companies for investments in new 
equipment and systems, as a supplemental to 
the Federal urban mass transportation grant 
program. These incentives might take the 
form of an increased investment credit or 
an accelerated depreciation allowance for 
such outlays. 

We believe this to be an effective means of 
encouraging improvements in the coverage, 
frequency, and comfort of mass transporta- 
tion service with minimum involvement by 
the Federal Government. Moreover, a tax 
credit system would put private enterprise 
on a more competitive footing with publicly 
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owned transportation companies which pay 
no taxes. State and local governments also 
should be encouraged to provide income or 
property tax benefits to private transit com- 
panies. 


3. Encouraging the use of metropolitan area- 
wide planning and transportation agencies 
Within a metropolitan area, many thou- 

sands of persons each day cross the political 
boundaries of city and suburb in traveling 
to their destinations. These traffic flows can 
be handled most effectively if the transporta- 
tion facilities of the metropolitan area are 
planned and managed in a coordinated man- 
ner. In this regard, agencies representing 
local governments, but charged with metro- 
politan area-wide planning and operating 
responsibilities, are highly desirable and are 
to be encouraged. We believe that Federal 
policy should encourage and provide incen- 
tives for the use of metropolitan area-wide 
planning and transportation agencies, rather 
than force or coerce local governments into 
such arrangements. 

Present law requires the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) to review an application for 
urban mass transportation grants to deter- 
mine if the proposed program includes a 
“coordinated urban transportation system 
as a part of a comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of the urban area ... meeting 
criteria established by him,” Also, Section 
204 of the 1966 Model Cities Act, together 
with Executive Branch regulations developed 
pursuant to this law, requires local govern- 
ments within metropolitan areas to submit 
their applications for Federal urban mass 
transportation assistance to a metropolitan 
area-wide planning agency for review. 

These provisions, if vigorously applied and 
enforced, would permit the Secretary of HUD 
to force local governments to adopt metro- 
politan area-wide transportation plans and 
possibly to require the establishment of 
metropolitan transportation agencies, 

A better approach is to offer an increased 
Federal share of the costs of urban mass 
transportation acquisition and improvement 
projects to localities which adopt a metro- 
politan area-wide approach. 

Recommendation No. 3. We recommend 
that the Federal share of the net cost of such 
mass transportation projects be increased 
from 67 to 80 percent when the local applica- 
tion has been reviewed by a metropolitan 
area-wide planning agency or is submitted 
by a metropolitan area transportation agency, 
and is otherwise eligible for a Federal grant. 
This increased Federal share should also be 
offered to those cities which alone comprise 
an entire metropolitan area, 

We also recommend that State initiative 
be released to meet the immediate and grow- 
ing problem of mass transportation by Fed- 
eral authorization of State pre-financing of 
any Federal share. 


4. The priority of urban transportation 
problems 

Both the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment should play an active supporting role 
in the improvement of urban transportation. 
State governments provide financial aid for 
highways and mass transportation, engage 
directly in highway construction, and must 
give legal recognition to metropolitan, area 
transportation agencies. The Federal Govern- 
ment supports research and development ac- 
tivities and provides financial aid for both 
highways and public transportation. 

Within their overall responsibilities for 
transportation, the Federal Government and 
the States should give due priority to the 
problems of urban transportation, and 
should ensure that their programs are re- 
sponsive to locally conceived plans and ob- 
jectives. 

Although the proportion of urban popula- 
tion in most States has been growing rapidly, 
many State formulas for the allocation of 
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highway funds continue to favor rural and 
inter-city highways. One study has indicated 
that while nearly one-half of all miles 
traveled by automotive vehicles is in urban 
areas, only about one-fourth of State high- 
way expenditures are in urban areas or are 
returned as State aid to municipal govern- 
ments. 

Recommendation No. 4—We recommend 
that State highway funding allocation for- 
mulas, when additional programs are con- 
sidered, be equitably adjusted to reflect more 
accurately the current distribution of pop- 
ulation and automobiles and the continued 
growth of urban areas. 


5. Continuity in Federal funding for the 
Interstate Highway System 

In 1956, at the urging of President Eisen- 
hower, Congress authorized the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System. This 41,000 
mile system, now more than halfway com- 
pleted, will stand as a monument to Repub- 
lican foresight in the field of transportation. 

Unfortunately, the Johnson Administration 
has used the Interstate System as a tool for 
playing “budget politics” with the Congress, 
by repeatedly withholding and threatening 
to withhold construction funds from the 
States. This is simply a cloak for this Admin- 
istration’s unwillingness or inability to re- 
duce Federal expenditures in less essential 
areas. These interruptions and uncertainties 
have resulted in substantial delays in the 
timely completion of the System and have 
slowed progress on the vital 6,700 miles of 
urban and metropolitan extensions. 

Recommendation No. 5. We call upon the 
President to stop using Interstate Highway 
Funds for partisan political purposes. To 
avoid disruptive swings in the level of con- 
struction activity, we urge that the States 
be assured a steady and predictable appor- 
tionment of these Federal trust funds ear- 
marked for highway construction. 


6. Increased research and development in 
urban transportation programs 

The Federal Government in cooperation 
with State and local governments and with 
private organizations should pursue a vigor- 
ous program of research and development in 
the field of transportation. State and local 
governments should be alert to the possibili- 
ties of introducing and utilizing the results 
of these endeavors. 

We believe that Federal efforts to explore 
new technologies, inventions, and devices ap- 
plicable to mass transportation systems have 
been inadequate. 

In 1967, for example, total Federal expendi- 
tures for research and development related 
to all modes of civilian transportation was 
about $280 million, of which only $8 million— 
or less than 3 percent—was earmarked for 
urban mass transportation. 

Recommendation No. 6. In order to estab- 
lish a more balanced set of priorities within 
total Federal research and development out- 
lays, we recommend an accelerated and im- 
proved research and development program 
for urban mass transportation with an in- 
creased funding commitment for these ac- 
tivities, 


7. Improved traffic engineering and 
procedures 


We believe that insufficient attention has 
been paid to the possibilities for improving 
urban traffic flows through modernized traf- 
fic engineering and procedures. Techniques 
such as one-way streets, reversible lanes, and 
synchronized traffic signals using computer- 
ized controls have the potential for decreas- 
ing congestion at a cost much lower than 
would be required to achieve a similar result 
by building entirely new highways. 

The Federal Highway Administration has 
estimated that intelligent application of 
traffic engineering techniques could double 
urban traffic volumes and increase average 
speeds by 25 percent. 

Other techniques for reducing congestion 
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which local authorities may wish to consider 
are standardized traffic signs and markers, 
parking restrictions, parking taxes, and com- 
muter toll charges. 

Recommendation No. 7. We recommend a 
sharply increased emphasis on improved and 
modernized traffic engineering and proce- 
dures as an approach to relieving urban con- 
gestion. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A modern, safe, and effective transporta- 
tion system plays a truly vital role in the 
functioning of our urban society. Each day 
virtually every person, business firm, and 
organization utilizes transportation facilities 
to perform a myriad of tasks ranging from 
the most critical to the most mundane. Few 
of us stop to realize how heavily we depend 
on transportation facilities. 

Yet it is apparent that despite public and 
private outlays of many billions of dollars 
each year, urban transportation facilities are 
failing to keep pace with the burgeoning 
requirements of our urban population, 

To do so will require the commitment of 
greater resources, full application as well as 
expansion of technical knowledge and capa- 
biities, changes in organizational arrange- 
ments and procedures, and new methods of 
finance. The Republican program offered in 
this report is designed to achieve these 
measures, and to enhance the lives and live- 
lihoods of our urban population by providing 
a transportation system fully responsive to 
present and future needs. 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with regret the announcement of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], 
that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election in November. 

Although we must respect the right of 
Mr. Harpy to retire after 22 years of 
arduous and faithful service to the peo- 
ple of his district and of the country, 
nevertheless, it is most unfortunate that 
the House and the Congress will not have 
the benefit of his experience and knowl- 
edge in the difficult years that lie ahead. 

Porter Harpy has stood out in the 
House as a man of courage and convic- 
tion. He has never hesitated to speak his 
mind and he has thereby won the respect 
and admiration of those who may have 
differed with him. He has also brought to 
his tasks a prodigious capacity for work 
and a willingness to push himself, as well 
as his committees and staffs, to remark- 
able accomplishments. His work as chair- 
man of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations will long be remem- 
bered for the light which it shed on 
inefficiency and incompetence in the ad- 
ministration of the aid program. His 
more recent work as chairman of the Na- 
tional Defense Posture Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
has been widely praised for submitting 
our military program to searching in- 
spection. 

As one who served on the Hardy sub- 
committee for 6 years, I feel a personal 
regret at Porter Harpy’s decision to leave 
public life. At the same time, I admire 
him for making this decision while his 
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powers are unimpaired. Certainly he has 
earned the right to enjoy many years of 
quiet and peace and it is my hope that he 
will have them. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ALFRED J. 
RING 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the city of Meriden and the State of 
Connecticut lost in the death of Alfred J. 
Ring a veteran legislator who for many 
years served his community and State 
with great distinction. As a personal 
friend and political associate, I was 
deeply grieved to learn of Representative 
Ring’s passing and I record here my con- 
viction that his death will be a loss for all 
of us who over the years came to know 
his industry and his public spirit. The 
Meriden Record of February 23, 1968, 
carried an editorial which summed up Al 
Ring’s career very effectively. 

As a tribute to my friend, Al Ring, I en- 
close that editorial with these remarks: 
REPRESENTATIVE ALFRED J. RING 

“A sincere, conscientious individual who 
served his community and his state in an 
outstanding manner.” So Governor Dempsey 
pays tribute to veteran legislator Alfred J. 
Ring, who died suddenly yesterday. 

“A faithful, conscientious and serious- 
minded legislator” who “never missed a day 
of work... .” 

“In a quiet way he got things done 

“He had a quiet manner and was a gentle 
man who worked long and effectively for all 
of us in Meriden....” 

“His services, particularly related to high- 
way construction, will benefit our city for 
many years to come. 

“A devoted public servant... .” 

These were some of the other tributes from 
city and state officials. 

Rep. Ring was a strong representative of 
local interests in Hartford; he became known 
as the “green stamp legislator” because of his 
championing of the right to use 
stamps as premiums, in the interests of In- 
ternational Silver Co.'s heavy commitment to 
the fleld. He will also be remembered for his 
work for Wilcox Regional Technical school, 
that bore fruit in the current building ex- 
pansion. 

Rep. Ring will be missed by his friends and 
fellow-legislators both in Meriden and in 
Hartford. We extend our deep sympathy to 
his family. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE UKRAINE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the Soviet October revolution we heard 
much about the strides in many fields ac- 
complished by the Soviets since 1917. At 
that time I observed that the primary 
unit of measure in which to gage true 
progress is the human being and his 
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rights. Of course, Soviet propaganda did 
not elaborate on what has happened to 
millions of persons during the 50 years, 
nor to the exercise of religion, which 
we fully know was dealt a severe blow by 
Soviet persecution. 

The New York Times on February 9, 
1968, published excerpts from Soviet 
manuscripts that were written by Vy- 
acheslav Chornovil, a convicted Ukrain- 
ian newsman, and that reached the West 
through a variety of channels. The first 
is from an account of investigations and 
trials that took place in the Ukraine in 
1965-66. The second is from a letter ad- 
dressed to Pyotr Y. Shelest, the Ukrain- 
ian party leader. 

Needless to say, this type of informa- 
tion was not covered in the 50th An- 
niversary propaganda put out by the 
Soviets. I insert “Excerpts From Docu- 
ments on Ukrainian Trials in 1966” from 
the New York Times of February 9, 1968, 
in the Recor at this point: 


EXCERPTS From DOCUMENTS ON UKRAINIAN 
TRIALS IN 1966 

WASHINGTON, February 8.—Following are 
excerpts from Soviet manuscripts that were 
written by Vyacheslav Chornovil, a convicted 
newsman, and that reached the 

West through a variety of channels. The first 
is from an account of investigations and 
trials that took place in the Ukraine in 1965 
66. The second is from a letter addressed to 
Pyotr Y. Shelest, the Ukrainian party leader. 


ACCOUNT OF TRIALS 


It seemed that nothing was happening dur- 
ing August and September of 1965 to affect 
the usual rhythm of life in the Ukraine. 
Newspapers wrote of new victories on the 
labor front. The editorial of Moscow’s Pravda 
urged a strengthening of friendship between 
nations and warned that the party would not 
allow anyone to obstruct the progressive 
processes of the drawing together of nation- 
alities, 

The Ivan Franko Theater in Kiev was stag- 
ing the premiere of Stelmakh's drama Truth 
and Falsehood,” at which the audience ap- 
plauded the fearless hero who overcame the 
dishonest police agents with merely one word 
of truth. 

Meanwhile, for some reason, Ivan Svetlich- 
ny, a literary critic; Mikhailo Horyn, a psy- 
chologist; Mikhailo Ozerny, a teacher, and 
Yaroslav Hevrych, a student, did not return 
from their summer vacations. 

Giving no reason, Bohdan Horyn, a re- 
search worker at the Lvov Museum of 
Ukrainian Art; two lecturers of Lvov Uni- 
versity, Mikhailo Osadchy and Mikhailo 
Kosiv; two Kiev engineers, Oleskandr Marty- 
nenko and Ivan Rusyn, did not show up for 
work. 

Slowly the rumor spread that nearly 30 
university lecturers, artists and scholars sud- 
denly disappeared from their departments, 
their desks and laboratories and moved into 
rooms with double bars on the windows. 

APARTMENTS WERE SEARCHED 

Men with stern faces appeared in various 
Ukrainian homes and turned apartments up- 
side down, confiscating old editions of books, 
letters and manuscripts. Messengers delivered 
gray bits of paper bearing the peremptory 
command: “You must appear before investi- 


` gator N as a witness.” 


After five to eight months of “investiga- 
tion,” 20 persons stood trial, charged with 
anti-Soviet nationalistic propaganda and 
agitation and some also with “organizational 
activity.” However, even those from whom 
repentance had been forced after long months 
refused to admit at the trials that they had 
read “forbidden” books or articles to “under- 
mine or weaken the Soviet order.” 
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To charge a person with reading a book or 
article without taking an interest in his con- 
victions and intent is a fact unheard of in 
the juridical practice of the greater majority 
of the countries of the world and completely 
incompatible with the Declaration of Human 
Rights, which the Soviet Union ratified. 

But let us look at the matter more soberly. 
Was it for those few foreign editions that 
Mikhailo Horyn read himself and gave to 
several of his closest friends, scholars like 
himself that he was condemned to six years— 
not months, years—in hard-labor camps? Or 
was this merely a pretext, used to take re- 
vengė on a man for convictions that he did 
not conceal from anyone? 

And was it not because of this that, after 
legality had been mocked, 15 of the 19 per- 
sons were tried in secret, away from the pub- 
lic eye, and the 20th was deported without an 
investigation or trial? 

Accustomed to periodical pogroms during 
the last decades, the Ukrainian intelligentsia 
reacted to this new bloodletting quite mild- 
ly. The schooling of the nineteen-thirties 
did not go unheeded. But inquiries, signed by 
authoritative persons, were sent to high of- 
fices. The younger generation used all pos- 
sible means to demonstrate their solidarity 
with those who were arrested. During the 
trials in Kiev and Lvov, spontaneous demon- 
strations and protests broke out. 

As a result, neutralizing measures were 
taken. A small group of intellectuals were 
read a document in which phrases arbitrarily 
chosen out of context from the court records 
were supposed to prove that all those who 
had been sentenced accepted their sentence 
as a just retribution for their acts. 

A statement was made from a high tribune 
that there had been no organized action 
against the Ukrainian intelligentsia, that 
only a few criminals who had no connection 
with intellectual societies had been arrested. 

It is true that the names of the majority 
of those who were sentenced are not at all, 
or only slightly, known to wide circles of 
Ukrainian society. 

If one were to compile a typical biography 
of those sentenced in 1965 for “anti-Soviet 
nationalistic propaganda and agitation,” it 
would read as follows: On the day of arrest, 
the condemned N was 28-30 years old. He 
came from a peasant or worker family. He 
graduated with honors from high school and 
entered an institution of higher learning, in 
some cases after army service, where he be- 
came an active member of academic clubs. 

As one of the top students, he received a 
good appointment, was writing a disertation 
or had already completed it, was publishing 
articles in periodicals or had published a 
book. Even if he had only technical train- 
ing, he was interested in literature and art 
and was concerned about the state of his 
native language and culture. He is unmarried 
or was married shortly before the arrest and 
has a small child. 


LETTER TO SHELEST 


It is not as an ordinary journalist that I 
am addressing myself to you. I am address- 
ing myself to you as one Soviet citizen to 
another Soviet citizen, as a Ukrainian to an- 
other Ukrainian. I am writing concerning 
the problem that pains everyone who has not 
yet fallen into the swamp of bourgeois 
callousness. 

The arrests and secret trials that have 
swept across the Ukraine during the last 
nine months were not on a massive scale and, 
therefore, to the not very farsighted may 
seem to be too petty an episode in the life 
of the republic to provoke serious attention. 
However, the lawlessness and arbitrariness 
permitted today as a kind of experiment may 
tomorrow become a terrible and all-pervading 
epidemic. 

Communism represents the highest deyel- 
opment of the spiritual world of every in- 
dividual. Man is not a robot without soul, 
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who lives by an established program. Man 
examines each program with his brain and 
with his heart. The community of thoughts, 
the contest of opinions, the crisscross of 
ideas—these are a powerful lever that always 
has moved and always will move humanity 
forward. 

The highest saturation of material goods, 
without free thought and will, is not Com- 
munism. It is a great prison in which the 
food rations of prisoners are increased. 

Even under Communism people will suffer 
the suffering of an ever searching intellect. 
Even under Communism there will be con- 
flicts, even tragic conflicts. There will be con- 
traditions of spirit and deed; they will not 
be resolved by compulsion and force, but by 
the healthy sense of a free personality. About 
such a society the great minds of mankind 
have always dreamed. 

It has been proclaimed that “the genera- 
tion of Soviet people will live under Com- 
munism.” Perhaps our generation will live in 
a declared Communism, just as we now live 
in a declared sovereign republic, have de- 
clared freedoms and a declared Socialist 
legality. 

History has more than once refuted the 
Jesuit principle that “the end justifies the 
means.” The most equitable society cannot 
be built by means of terror and the stifling 
of social impulses in the people, The dialec- 
tics of history are inexorable, and unworthy 
means disgrace the end. 


PRECEDENT IS FEARED 


Today's officers of the K.G.B. [The state 
security police] do not like to be compared 
with their predecessors of the nineteen- 
thirties. But a look into the past shows that 
once lawlessness and lack of principle in the 
activities of the court and the investigative 
organs are permitted, there are no limits to 
where it will end, 

Today someone may be subjected to a 
search without a warrant, may have the pre- 
revolutionary editions of books confiscated 
as anti-Soviet, may have his complaint 
ignored. Tomorrow, authorship of an article 
may be attributed to a person after he sees 
that article for the first time. The day after 
tomorrow a “movement” will be fabricated 
and completely innocent people will be 
punished. 

One would like to believe that the series 
of arrests and secret trials in the Ukraine was 
an ominous “blind spot” in history, caused 
by the uncertainty of the party line during 
the period between the October plenum [of 
1964, when Nikita S. Khrushchev was de- 
posed] and the 23d congress of the party [in 
March, 1966] and not a new, even more 
drastic course in policy toward nationalities. 


REARED UNDER SOVIET 


Who are the people being thrown behind 
bars in the Ukraine today? They are young 
people who grew up under Soviet power, who 
were educated in Soviet power, who were 
educated in Soviet schools, Soviet universi- 
ties and in the Komsomol, the Young Com- 
munist League. 

Those put on trial for bourgeois national- 
ism are people who do not remember the 
bourgeois order under which their parents or 
grandparents suffered such privation on their 
own rich land. 

No one has ever thought of looking for a 
reason for this anymore deeply than the tire- 
some nonsense about the effects of bourgeois 
ideology and bourgeois nationalism. 

Brainwashing by the police will serve no 
purpose if we close our eyes to unsolved 
problems, particularly the nationality prob- 
lem. Again and again it will be necessary to 
throw behind bars those who persistently 
refuse to call white that which is black. 

And later it will be necessary to rehabili- 
tate people again, and accept that truth for 
which they sacrificed their youth, For history 
always runs into clear waters. 

Now, when the condemnation of Stalin's 
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despotism and methods of violence is final 
and irrevocable (no matter what some un- 
clever and helplessly cruel people would 
like), the experiments involving the cutting 
out of roots and a silencing and terrorizing 
are infamous and historically irresponsible. 
They are—and I say this with full convic- 
tion—antiSoviet to their essence. This is why 
I write about it. 


A LOOK BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my observation that, generally 
speaking, most of the national military 
veterans organizations take a hard- 
nosed, realistic view of problems which 
have a bearing on the national security 
of this Nation. In the area of foreign 
affairs, for instance, one does not find 
most veterans groups calling for an in- 
crease in trade with Communist coun- 
tries while these same nations continue 
to aid our enemy in North Vietnam. This 
is understandable, of course, for who 
should know better than former military 
men the grim and deadly business of 
armed conflict. 

A good illustration of the basic realism 
of most veterans was provided in the 
V. F. W.“, the monthly publication of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in an ar- 
ticle by the VFW commander in chief, 
Joseph A. Scerra. Entitled “A Look Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain,” Commander 
Scerra described his recent experiences 
in various Iron Curtain countries and 
his reaction to the stark difference be- 
tween these countries and life in the 
free world. Commenting on the struggle 
between China and Russia Commander 
Scerra cuts through the wishful think- 
ing and speculation on this subject and 
pinpoints the central issue: 

They're at each other's throats. But this 
does not mean they have abandoned their 
goal of conquering the world. This is still 
the prime objective of world Communism 
and beating us in South Vietnam is a step 
towards achieving this aim. We must not 
let this happen. 


I insert the article, “A Look Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” in the Recorp at this 
point: 

A Loox BEHIND THE Inox CURTAIN 


It's not for me!” is how Commander-in- 
Chief Joseph A. Scerra summed up his im- 
pression of Communist Europe after a trip 
behind the Iron Curtain. It was taken follow- 
ing an inspection of Radio Free Europe oper- 
ations in West Germany. 

Scerra first stopped in Berlin where the 
RFE took him and other leaders from 23 
states on a tour of the divided city. Briefings 
on East-West relations by U.S. and West Ber- 
lin diplomatic and military officials also were 
held. 

After Berlin, Scerra left for Switzerland 
where he flew to Warsaw and then to Mos- 
cow, Continuing to Munich and RFE head- 
quarters there were Mrs. Ruth Bogacz, 
National Auxiliary President; Mrs. Hazel 
Miller, Auxiliary Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Mrs. Scerra. 

RFE officials gave the group intensive 
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briefings on the policy, planning, program- 
ming, monitoring and news-gathering opera- 
tions of this privately operated American 
network which broadcasts to the Communist- 
ruled East European countries of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Ru- 
mania. 

They observed preparations and broadcasts 
of native-language programs to 25 million 
listeners in East Europe and listened to 
monitoring of Communist radio broadcasts. 
Now in its 18th year, Radio Free Europe 
began operations with a portable 7% kilo- 
watt transmitter. Today they have transmit- 
ters at two sites totaling 2,265,000 watts. 
RFE broadcasts more than 532 hours a week. 

The importance of these broadcasts of 
truth to Iron Curtain countries was pointed 
up by the Commander-in-Chief on his re- 
turn home. 

In Moscow, Scerra saw first hand the Com- 
munist distortion of news from the free 
world in their reporting of the anti-Vietnam 
demonstration October 21 at the Pentagon. 

“According to Pravda, there were over 
250,000 demonstrators at the Pentagon pro- 
testing our policy in Vietnam. The Reds 
reported the 82nd Airborne Division was 
called in to punish the demonstrators. They 
said it was a bloody massacre.” 

Continuing, Scerra pointed out, “Of 
course, this was far from the truth as I 
found out on my return home. But it does 
show these misled protesters are doing great 
harm to the U.S. Their activities give Com- 
munist propagandists ammunition with 
which to fabricate stories discrediting the 
will of the United States to continue the 
fight in South Vietnam. 

“Because of this it is important that all 
of us show that the American people are 
behind the U.S. stand in South Vietnam,” 
he stated. 

On his return home, Scerra reported he 
was privileged to attend a rally in Wake- 
field, Mass., on October 28 in support of the 
U.S. military commitment in South Vietnam. 

The crowd of between 25,000 to 30,000 
persons was equal to that of the Pentagon 
demonstrations, he pointed out. “In addi- 
tion, it was organized in just eight days while 
the protest in Washington was months in 
the making,” Scerra noted. 

“You can bet it wasn’t publicized in the 
Communist press,” he stated emphatically. 
“I was honored to lead those at Wakefield 
in the Pledge of Allegiance. I asked all there 
to stretch out their arm in salute to the 
Flag when they recited the Pledge. It was 
a magnificent sight." 

In discussing other aspects of his trip, 
Scerra said the infamous wall which divides 
West Berlin from East Germany “hits you 
between the eyes.” 

“The wall is effective,” Scerra said. “It 
was put up to keep East Berliners in. Before 
it went up some 3,000 persons were escaping 
daily. Now it’s just a trickle but they're still 
trying.” 

While in Berlin, he was able to tour East 
Berlin. “The two Berlins are as different as 
black and white. It is like a pall had de- 
scended on East Berlin. At night there are 
hardly any lights, no music and little 
laughter.” 

His trip to Warsaw and Moscow was an 
eye-opener, Scerra stated. The Communist 
products, compared to similar ones manu- 
factured in the U.S., were far inferior. 

He also reported a lack of goods and serv- 
ices with the people often having to stand 
in line for them. 

“In Warsaw, I was able to take a trip into 
the country. However, because there were 
no stations outside Warsaw we were limited 
to half the range of the car—200 miles. In 
Moscow, a city of 6 million people, there are 
only seven service stations. Cars are few,” he 
noted. “In fact five or six constituted a traffic 
jam. 

“I don't believe they can ever catch up 
with our standard of living—not in 20 years, 
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50 years or 100 years. And we have some- 
thing even more valuable than consumer 
goods—our freedom,” 

Scerra also learned from Embassy officials 
on his trip that there is a genuine struggle 
going on between China and Russia. They're 
at each other’s throats,” he reported and then 
warned, “But this does not mean they have 
abandoned their goal of conquering the 
world. This is still the prime objective of 
world Communism and beating us in South 
Vietnam is a step towards achieving this 
aim. 

“We must not let this happen,“ he em- 
phasized. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S EFFORTS IN THE 
FIELD OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. FUQUA, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUUA. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent, in his message on the crisis of our 
cities, has asked for a consolidation of 
the Federal Government’s efforts in the 
field of transportation. 

The President has very wisely noted 
that Federal coordination of transporta- 
tion systems assistance is more difficult 
than it need be at present due to a di- 
vision in programs between the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Unification of these responsibilities 
through moving the urban mass trans- 
portation program to the Department 
of Transportation would be of great ben- 
efit to all concerned. It would concen- 
trate responsibility for all transportation 
program assistance in a single Federal 
agency, thus providing for better co- 
ordination and preventing any duplica- 
tion of effort. 

The plan has been approved by both 
Secretary Boyd and Secretary Weaver 
after an intensive yearlong study, con- 
ducted at the request of the Congress. 
It would provide for establishment of 
a separate Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration under the Department 
of Transportation with an Administrator 
reporting directly to the Secretary. This 
proposed reorganization would greatly 
facilitate the urgently needed research 
and development work in an area so 
fraught with problems. It would also 
serve to better coordinate a basic sys- 
tem of mass transit with all other forms 
and systems of urban, regional, and 
intercity transportation. 

And, far from diminishing the role of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development with respect to our cities, 
it would greatly enhance its ability to 
assure that urban transportation de- 
velops as an integral part of broader 
development of our urban areas. The De- 
partment will continue to provide the 
leadership in comprehensive planning at 
the local level and relating it to broader 
urban objectives. 

I think the plan is a sound one, and 
I urge the Congress to endorse the pro- 
posal. I feel that the change will allow 
our citizens to reap the benefits of a 
faster, safer, more efficient, and con- 
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venient transportation system at an 
earlier date than might otherwise have 
been expected. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has described the 
President’s message on the farmer and 
rural America as the “best, the most 
comprehensive” farm message sent to 
pi Congress since he has been Secre- 

ry. 

I will not dispute this. The President 
has given the Congress guidelines to 
approach virtually every problem in 
rural America today. These guidelines 
serve as a challenge to the Congress and 
to the executive branch alike to respond 
to those problems. 

No one should have been surprised at 
the breadth and scope of the President’s 
concern for rural America as it is spelled 
out in this message. The President is of 
the land. His roots are deep in the coun- 
tryside. His record as a public servant 
attests to a longtime and continuing 
concern for country people everywhere. 
I am happy that his message clearly 
shows this concern. 

In Monday’s message he said: 

I have been proud to sign 184 measures 
designed to assist farmers and the rural 
community. Each of these has filled a spe- 
cial need. 


The President is too modest. What is 
probably a better calculation shows that 
the President has signed no less than 
196 measures that directly or indirectly 
helped rural America. 

The proposals he has made in the 
current farm message follow in the same- 
tradition. They show, once again, a deep- 
rooted commitment to the welfare of the 
countryside. 

He has asked for permanent exten- 
sion of the basic farm programs. 

Our committee hopes to take this up 
at an early date and, I for one am going 
to try to pass an extension this session. 

He has asked that the food-for-free- 
dom program be continued for another 
3 years. Our committee is hearing this 
very matter this very day. 

He has asked for Senate ratification 
of the International Grains Agreement 
at the earliest possible date. 

He has asked the Congress to complete 
consideration of the establishment of a 
strategic grain reserve—a national food 
bank—at the earliest possible date. This 
is now receiving committee consideration. 

He has urged legislation to strengthen 
farmer bargaining power in the market- 
place. Our committee has already passed 
a bill on this subject. 

He has urged the Congress to modern- 
ize the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

He has recommened that the food 
stamp program authorization be in- 
creased. 
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He has proposed legislation specifically 
designed to help the small farmer and 
the small rancher, legislation that will 
help meet their credit needs and improve 
their loan programs. 

He has recommended legislation to 
meet rural housing needs; legislation 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to reduce the interest rates for low- and 
moderate-income families so they can 
borrow under existing rural housing loan 
programs; legislation broadening the eli- 
gibility for credit under the rural housing 
loan program; and legislation making 
low-income nonrural residents who have 
jobs in rural areas eligible for housing 
loans. 

Monday’s farm message was explicit in 
encompassing problems of all of rural 
America and not just the farm sector. 

The President has directed various 
members of the Cabinet to develop an 
expanded credit program for firms seek- 
ing to locate new plants in rural areas; 
to give top priority to loans for the con- 
struction of industrial buildings in rural 
areas; to extend work training and job 
counseling programs; to coordinate ex- 
panded areawide manpower and plan- 
ning and concerted education and train- 
ing services; to help finance the creation 
of additional rural community centers; 
to extend the concentrated employment 
program. 

And he has recommended legislation 
that would provide training facilities, 
and temporary housing during training, 
to enable low-income rural residents to 
prepare for improved employment op- 
portunities. 

To help rural communities revitalize 
themselves, the President has recom- 
mended that the Congress increase Fed- 
eral programs to assist rural communi- 
ties in building modern water and sewer 
systems; extend the period of eligibility 
for grants for comprehensive water and 
sewer projects; authorize recreation 
projects in resource conservation and 
development areas. 

Finally, the President has urged the 
Congress to pass the bill pending before 
the House Rules Committee to provide 
additional sources of financing for rural 
telephone systems. He has pointed up 
the need to build and upgrade telephone 
systems in order to speed economic de- 
velopment and rural community growth. 
This bill was favorably reported by our 
committee last year. 

Mr. Speaker, no one could read this 
farm message without being impressed 
by the President’s concern for farmers 
and for all of rural America—and his de- 
termination to explore all possible means 
to restore a rural-urban balance of eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and educational 
opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee and the 
Congress will work their will. Hopefully 
they will demonstrate the same deep con- 
cern, the same determination as the 
President improves living conditions in 
rural America. 

I commend the President. I shall work 
with him to help all rural people, but 
neither the President nor the Congress 
can do much about the basic problem of 
rural living—an adequate price for what 
the farmer grows—without, first, a de- 
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gree of agreement among farm groups, 
and, second, far more understanding 
and cooperation of farm problems by city 
people. I believe this unity of purpose 
and this understanding can be attained. 
I propose to keep working for it and I 
look upon the President’s interest as be- 
ing vital to its attainment—again, Mr. 
President, I thank you for your interest 
and your invaluable help. 


A COORDINATED TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, consistent with the Department 
of Transportation’s goal of facilitating 
the development and improvement of a 
coordinated transportation service, Presi- 
dent Johnson has wisely suggested put- 
ting all transportation under one roof. 

The proposal to move the urban mass 
transit program from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to the 
Department of Transportation also fol- 
lows the wishes of the Congress, which 
asked in the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act for a joint study on this very 
subject. 

The Secretaries of both Departments 
are in agreement that this reorganiza- 
tion would vastly improve the Federal 
Government’s contribution toward meet- 
ing national transportation needs by lo- 
cating all responsibilities in this field in 
a single Federal agency. This consolida- 
tion would also prevent duplication of ef- 
fort, and should facilitate the planning 
and program efforts of State and local 
governments. 

The proposed changes would also 
strengthen the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in its role as 
program coordinator both in urban de- 
velopment and in urban transportation 
programs by allowing it to concentrate 
on technical and financial assistance for 
comprehensive planning. 

As the President stated so succinctly 
in his recommendation for consolidation: 

I have no doubt that this reorganization 
will preserve and strengthen overall compre- 
hensive planning for developing urban areas 
while simultaneously insuring more efficient 
transportation systems for our cities than 
would otherwise have occurred. 


In this I wholeheartedly concur. I trust 
my colleagues also see the great benefits 
to be derived from this reorganization 
and will give it their fullest support. 


JOINT RESOLUTION ALLOWING 

PRAYER IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a joint resolution proposing a 
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constitutional amendment to permit 
nondenominational prayer in any public 
building which is supported in whole or 
in part through the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

The motivation for this resolution is 
now well known to all of my distin- 
guished colleagues. Three court decisions 
have created a tempest in the country- 
side among those who are concerned that 
the destroyers of our country’s basic 
fundamental religious heritage have 
somehow found the path to the heart of 
our judicial system. 

The first of these was the Engel against 
Vitale case commonly referred to as the 
Board of Regents case in New York. The 
board, acting officially, recommended a 
prayer composed by the board and di- 
rected that it be recited by students in 
the presence of their teacher. The U.S. 
Supreme Court invalidated the action of 
the board at the insistence of the parents 
of one of the children. 

The second case was the Abingdon 
School District in Pennsylvania against 
Schempp, which involved a State statute 
enacted in 1959 requiring that 10 Bible 
verses be read without comment at the 
opening of each schoolday. This statute 
was stricken down by the Supreme Court. 

The third case, Stein against Oshin- 
sky, went to the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Mr. Osh- 
insky, a principal of a school in New 
York State, ordered teachers who were 
instructing kindergarten classes to stop 
reciting a simple prayer when the chil- 
dren took their morning milk and 
cookies. 

All of these decisions emphasize that 
pupils cannot say prayers in buildings 
built with public funds. Yet, God appears 
in the oaths taken by my distinguished 
colleagues of the House and in the other 
body. Chaplains of the House and Sen- 
ate, whose salaries are paid from public 
funds, offer their prayers in a building 
built from public funds. And when the 
distinguished Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are an- 
nounced by the Court Crier, he asks God 
to “save this honorable court” in their 
magnificent building paid for from the 
public treasury. 

To permit these decisions to stand 
does great damage to our national reli- 
gious heritage. When the time comes that 
legalisms can deny to the people of this 
country a moment of communion with 
their Creator, then we have looked back- 
ward and created a nation of salt. 

I believe that it is the duty of Congress 
to submit this problem directly to the 
people. This can be done only by the 
mechanism of a resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment which, when approved 
by two-thirds vote in each House of 
Congress, can then be submitted to the 
States for final ratification. 

The people must be allowed to be heard 
on this issue. 


DISCONTINUANCE AND DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the mail 
which I have received from constituents 
regarding the discontinuance and dis- 
appearance of passenger train service 
has been heavy. Only last week the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission con- 
ducted hearings across Kansas, including 
Wichita and Hutchinson in the Fourth 
Congressional District, on the discon- 
tinuance of eight passenger trains. 

The decision of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to remove first-class mail shipment 
from passenger trains undoubtedly has 
had a financial impact upon the rail- 
roads. Protests which most Members of 
Congress, including myself, are receiving 
concerning mail service raises consider- 
able question on the wisdom of such a 
decision. 

Yesterday the President submitted a 
reorganization plan to Congress to trans- 
fer urban transportation programs from 
the Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment to the Department of Trans- 
portation. This move is designed to pro- 
vide, among other things, for better 
coordination of various Federal trans- 
portation programs. 

It seems to me to be highly inconsist- 
ent to witness two Federal agencies—the 
Department of Transportation and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—work- 
ing to provide modern and swift trans- 
portation while another cancels mail 
contracts which is at the very heart of 
the problem of passenger train discon- 
tinuance, and may very well negate the 
work and planning of the other two 
agencies. 

The public interest is strongly involved 
in this matter of passenger train service. 

Mr. Speaker, this problem of disap- 
pearing passenger train service across 
our country is deserving of the attention 
and consideration of the Congress. As I 
stated earlier, people in my congressional 
district are aroused over the railroads’ 
efforts to discontinue passenger train 
service and they are even more alarmed 
and dissatisfied with mail service. 

We have a situation in which the rail- 
roads blame their decisions on the Post 
Office Department and the Post Office 
Department says it can deliver the mail 
more efficiently through other methods 
of transportation. In the middle stands 
John Q. Public—the American taypayer. 

A study and investigation by some arm 
of the Federal Government is absolutely 
essential, and I have, in accordance with 
this concern joined with 24 of my House 
colleagues in introducing legislation to 
provide that the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee direct its 
attention to this matter. 

This resolution directs that such in- 
vestigation should include an attempt 
to determine what effect the Post Office 
Department policy of awarding mail 
contracts is having on our development 
and nationwide system of transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a resolu- 
tion from the State Corporation Com- 
mission of the State of Kansas appealing 
to Congress to exercise its emergency 
powers and immediately declare a mora- 
torium on all train discontinuances. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the commission’s 

resolution: 

RESOLUTION OF THE STATE CORPORATION 
COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Whereas, this Commission has been made 
aware of the alarm and concern of the cit- 
izens of this state by reason of the discon- 
tinuance of many passenger trains in recent 
months; and 

Whereas, pending applications before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and recent 
actions by that body indicate the possibility 
and probability of a further reduction in 
passenger-train service; and 

Whereas, the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion along with similar bodies of other states 
has participated in past hearings for the pur- 
pose of assuring that municipalities, cit- 
izens and communities will not be deprived 
of passenger-train service which is essential 
to the general welfare, health, safety and 
progress of this and other states, but without 
a desired degree of success; and 

Whereas, the loss of revenue to the rail- 
roads of the nation as a result of newly 
adopted post office procedures has among 
other factors resulted in the stoppage of 
some passenger trains and has apparently 
contributed to an unprecedented endeavor to 
further curtail this service; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Kansas Corporation Commission join its sis- 
ter states in appealing to the Congress to 
exercise its emergency powers and imme- 
diately declare a moratorium on all train 
discontinuances and to investigate and de- 
termine the effect of such discontinuances on 
the general welfare of the people, the safety 
of the nation, the national defense of the 
country and the convenience and necessity of 
the public as well as the preservation of the 
established policy of the Congress to keep 
and maintain a sound and efficient system of 
transportation. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution suitably signed be forwarded to 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States of America, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the majority and 
minority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate and to each of the Con- 
gressional Representatives of the State of 
Kansas. 

Done at Topeka, Kansas, this 20th day of 
February, 1968, by action of the State Cor- 
poration Commission of the State of Kan- 
sas. 


Chairman. 
Jurxs V. Dory, 
Commissioner 
JAMES O. GREENLEAF, 
Commissioner. 


I also include the following editorial 
from the Newton Kansan entitled “Na- 
tional Policy Needed” which discusses 
important aspects of this problem. The 
editorial follows: 

NATIONAL Polier NEEDED 

Hearings are scheduled at Wichita and 
Hutchinson within a short time on the ap- 
plication of the Santa Fe railroad to drop 
six passenger trains that operate through 
Newton. The railroad already has pared its 
passenger service and this would cut it 
drastically. 

The Santa Fe says it’s losing money on 
the operation of these trains, That's prob- 
ably true. And it must be said that the 
Santa Fe has tried much harder than most 
railroads in the country to continue pas- 
senger service. 

You wonder what would happen if all 
other railroads cut off all other passenger 
trains. Where would that leave the Santa 
Fe even if it wanted to continue passenger 
operations? 

There’s another thing too. Private business 
normally curtails services which it must 
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operate at a loss, but railroads, like other 
public utilities have an obligation to the 
public that blunts this argument for cur- 
tallment of passenger service. 

There is a defense angle to this curtailment 
of passenger service, If all passenger service 
were ended and all er cars scrapped 
what would happen if the country engaged 
in a big war? Who would carry all of the 
extra passenger traffic that would be gener- 
ated? The airlines, and the military air serv- 
ice are better able to do so than during World 
War II, but the government and the public 
undoubtedly would have to return to the rail- 
roads for some of this type of service. It would 
be costly to reinstate this service on even 
a temporary basis. 

While the government has taken mail off 
the passenger trains and has cut down the 
railroad income from this source, it continues 
to provide subsidies, both direct and indirect 
to some of the railroads’ competitors, 

It spends millions of dollars a year to keep 
the navigable streams in condition for the 
barge lines, and both the federal and state 
governments build highways to specifications 
that are designed to handle buses and trucks. 
If only passenger cars and light trucks were 
to be accommodated on the highways the 
specifications wouldn’t have to be so high 
and the cost would be less. 

Possibly the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should call an immediate halt to hear- 
ings on the elimination of passenger service, 
tell the railroads to continue passenger serv- 
ice, and then work out a transportation policy 
under which railroad passenger service could 
be continued in the national interest. 


THE NAPCO DEAL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, little by 
little the facts are coming out on the 
Napco deal, and eventually I am sure 
we will be able to piece together all of 
the facts in this $3 million fraud on the 
foreign aid program. 

In time it should be possible to read 
the full story with the names of all those 
responsible for approval of this deal in 
behalf of Max Rappaport, of Minneap- 
olis, the late president of Napco, and 
Max Kampelman of Washington, D.C. 

Enough is now known to show that 
the then Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
must take his share of the responsibility 
for inducing the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and others to partic- 
ipate in this unsavory affair. There can 
be no question but what they relied, in 
a large part, on the Humphrey state- 
ments as to the fine character of Mr. 
Rappaport and other participants, and 
also upon the special “interest” of Mr. 
HUMPHREY. 

It is unlikely this Napco deal would 
have been approved had it not been for 
the representations of the then Senator 
HUMPHREY, and I am sure he would have 
been eager to grab the credit had it 
turned out to be a laudable transaction. 

By the same token, he must accept his 
share of the responsibility when it ends 
up as a $3 million bungle with the Jus- 
tice Department bringing a civil action 
charging fraud and deceit. If Mr. Hum- 
PHREY was the victim of Rappaport, 
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Kampelman, or others, it is time for him 
to stand up and denounce them pub- 
licly for preying on the American tax- 
payers in this Napco deal. 

The following article is from the 
February 28, 1968, issue of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Daily News: 

HUMPHREY ONCE WROTE LETTERS ON BEHALF 
OF MINN. FIRM ACCUSED BY U.S. 
(By Dan Thomasson) 

As a Senator, Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey once conducted an international letter 
writing campaign on behalf of a Minneapolis 
firm the Government has accused of false 
claims and breach of contract. 

In 1961 and 1962, Mr. Humphrey launched 
an aggressive campaign to help secure a $2.3 
million Agency for International Develop- 
ment loan for NAPCO Bevel Gear of India— 
a firm set up by NAPCO Industries Inc., of 
Minneapolis. 

Last week, the Justice Department filed a 
multi-million-dollar suit against NAPCO In- 
dustries alleging “deceit, false claims and 
breach of contract” in connection with the 
loan. 

CLOSE FRIENDS 

Involved in the AID deal were two close 
friends of Mr. Humphrey’s, the late Max F. 
Rappaport, president of NAPCO Industries, 
and Max M. Kampelman, a former Humphrey 
aide. Mr. Kampelman was a director of the 
Indian firm and later became a director of 
NAPCO Industries. 

The Justice Department contends officers 
and agents of NAPCO Industries “knowingly 
and willfully” engaged in “wrongful acts.” 
The suit alleges NAPCO hid from Govern- 
ment inspectors the actual worth of equip- 
ment it was shipping to India, instead pre- 
senting Federal officials with an appraisal 
about twice as much as the equipment was 
worth. 

The Government also charges NAPCO 
failed to make repairs on the equipment it 
shipped to the Indian firm, as it had con- 
tracted to do. 


FILES REFUSED 


Mr. Humphrey’s office today refused to 
make available to Scripps-Howard Newspap- 
ers the letters written in behalf of NAPCO 
altho the Vice President's file on the company 
was opened for a correspondent of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

The files showed that on Sept. 21 and 27, 
1961, Mr. Humphrey wrote identical letters 
to a number of Federal officials, including 
the Administrator of AID, Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, an Under Secretary of State 
and the Director of Development Loan Fund, 
all who had a voice in the NAPCO loan de- 
cision. 

Mr. Humphrey wrote each that he wanted 
“to bring to your attention my interest” in 
the loan application which “will shortly be 
presented to the board of directors of the 
Fund (DLF). 

“I am not in a position to appraise the 
economic justification of the project, but I 
am in a position to say that the American 
businessmen who are participating in it are 
highly reputable constituents of mine in 
Minnesota,” Mr. Humphrey wrote. 


“DISTINGUISHED” 


Mr. Rappaport, he described as “one of the 
most distinguished, successful and respect- 
ed businessmen in our state.” 

“It is my understanding that the staff of 
the Fund (DLF) has thoroughly analyzed the 
loan and is expected to report favorably on 
it,” Mr. Humphrey wrote. “I am informed 
that the project has received a high priority 
from the Government of India.” 

On Sept. 27, 1961, Mr. Humphrey also wrote 
John Kenneth Galbraith, then U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to India, informing him that Mr. Rappa- 
port was going to New Delhi and asking him 
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to meet the businessman, He also advised 
Mr. Galbraith that “our mutual friend, Max 
Kampelman,“ might be with Mr. Rappaport. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Morse of 
Massachusetts (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the week of Feb- 
ruary 26, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to Mr. Ryan, 
for 1 hour, on February 29, 1968; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. NEDZI. 

Mr. Bennett in two instances, 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in five instances 
and to include extraneous material. 

Mr. ULLMAN in five instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter during debate on S. 2419. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wyman) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. HARSHA. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Curtis in three instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. TAFT. 

Mr. GERALD R, Forp. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Bos Witson in two instances. 

Mr. POLLOCK. 

Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL in two instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. LUKENS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Montcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. McCarty in 10 instances. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Resnick in two instances. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. Smita of Iowa in two instances. 

Mr. Gonza_ez in three instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. ASHMORE. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. UDALL in five instances. 
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Mr. Wo rr in four instances. 
Mr. WHITENER. 

Mr. FRIEDEL in two instances. 
Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. TIERNAN. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 
Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 29, 1968, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
1 the United States and being as fol- 
Ows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 90th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948; Berrram L. 
PODELL, 13th District, New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1569. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting a report of all expendi- 
tures for the period July 1, 1967, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 88-454; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1570. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to consolidate and revise foreign assistance 
legislation relating to reimbursable military 
a to the Committee on Foreign Af- 

8. 

1571. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting an application 
for a loan from the King Hill Irrigation Dis- 
trict of King Hill, Idaho, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 10 of the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB-. 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 959. Resolu- 
tion to provide additional funds for the in- 
vestigations and studies authorized by House 
Resolution 356; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1115). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 975. Resolu- 
tion to provide additional funds for the in- 
vestigations and studies authorized by House 
Resolution 356; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1116). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1016. Res- 
olution to provide further funds for the 
expenses of the investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 34 (Rept. No. 1117). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 1018. Resolu- 
tion to provide funds for the Committee on 
the Judiciary; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1118). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1024. Reso- 
lution providing funds for the Committee on 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1119). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1026. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses incurred 
pursuant to House Resolution 218; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1120). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL; Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1030, Reso- 
lution, providing for expenses incurred pur- 
suant to investigations authorized by House 
Resolution 101 (Rept. No, 1121). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1044. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies and investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 19 (Rept. No. 1122). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1050. Reso- 
lution providing for further expenses of con- 
ducting the study and investigation author- 
ized by House Resolution 53 (Rept. No. 1123). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1053. Reso- 
lution authorizing expenses for conducting 
studies and investigations pursuant to House 
Resolution 209; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1124). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1056. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
expenses of the investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 168; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1125). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1071. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the further ex- 
penses of the studies, investigations, and 
inquiries authorized by House Resolution 
203; with amendment (Rept. No. 1126). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 1064. Reso- 
lution authorizing payment from the con- 
tingent fund for purchase of uniforms, 
equipment, and general expenses of the 
Capitol Police (Rept. No. 1127). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 15114. A bill to extend to savings 
notes the provisions of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act relating to the redemption of sav- 
ings bonds and the payment of losses in- 
curred in connection with such redemption 
(Rept. No. 1128). Referred to the Committee 
pe me Whole House on the State of the 

on. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 15147. A bill to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to provide 
for the naturalization of persons who have 
served in combat areas in active-duty serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1129). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 159, An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil 
actions pending in different districts which 
involve one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1130). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GRAY: Committee of Conference. H.R. 
12603. An act to supplement the purposes of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 
479), by authorizing agreements and leases 
with respect to certain properties in the 
District of Columbia, for the purpose of a 
national visitor center, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1131). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 15648. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 15649. A bill to amend the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950 to au- 
thorize the Federal Government to deny 
employment in defense facilities to certain 
individuals, to protect classified informa- 
tion released to U.S. industry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 15650. A bill to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 15651. A bill to amend the 
tion and Nationality Act to facilitate the 
entry of foreign tourists into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 15652. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal re- 
quirements for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 15653. A bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to 
extend its protection to postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 15654. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Creek Nation of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission docket No. 21, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 15655. A bill to authorize a coopera- 
tive Federal-State-industry program to assure 
that adequate property insurance protection 
is made available for all insurable residential 
and business property in urban areas; to pro- 
vide. rehabilitation assistance for property 
owners whose properties do not meet reason- 
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able standards of insurability; to provide 
adequate reinsurance against abnormally 
high property insurance losses resulting from 
riots and other civil commotion; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 15656. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R. 15657. A bill to increase the author- 
ization for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 15658. A bill to authorize a high-level 
bridge over Bayou Barataria, La; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 15659. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.J. Res. 1137. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age 
to persons who are 18 years of age or older; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 1138. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.J. Res. 1139. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 1140. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H. Con. Res. 664. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 665. Concurrent resolution to 
assist veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who have served in Vietnam 
or elsewhere in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Res. 1076. Resolution providing for 
printing as a House document the “Com- 
pilation of Social Security Laws”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 15660. A bill for the relief of Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 15661, A bill for the relief of Erlinda 

O. deLeon; to the Committee on the Judi- 


Mr. CLEVELAND: 

HR. 10603. A bill for the relief of Guido 
Trucchi and his wife, Madeline Trucchi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FINO: 
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H.R, 15663. A bill for the relief of Santa 
Ardizzone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 15664. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Fausto Q. Aquino, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 15665. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Angelita A. Topacio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15666. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Tsang Hei aka Roberto Ching; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 15667. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Giammarresi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 15668. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Calafiore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God whose law is truth and 
whose statutes stand forever, we beseech 
Thee to grant unto us, who in the morn- 
ing seek Thy face, the benediction which 
a sense of Thy presence lends to each 
new day. Unite our hearts and minds to 
bear the burdens that are laid upon us. 

May our individual lives be as lighted 
windows amid the encircling gloom. In 
this global contest. beyond the light and 
darkness, make us as individuals the 
kind of persons which Thou can use as 
the instruments of Thy purpose for all 
mankind. Thus may we— 

“Be done with lesser things, 

And give heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, 

To serve the King of Kings.” 


For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Tuesday, February 27, 1968, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
meridian tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY TO 10 A.M. FRIDAY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on to- 
morrow, it stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. on Friday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CLARK ON TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana: Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
completion of the transaction of morning 
business on tomorrow, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be recognized 
for 45 minutes, to discuss a subject of 
his choosing. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES IN 1967 
UNDER THE FEDERAL DISASTER 
RELIEF ACT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 269) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with an accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress the 
report of activities in 1967 under the 
Federal Disaster Relief Act. 

During 1967, eleven “major disasters” 
were declared under the authority of 
PL 81-875. More than $25 million were 
allocated to meet these disasters. 

Through quick and effective action at 
the Federal, State and local levels, count- 
less lives were saved, public facilities re- 
stored, and property losses kept to a 
minim 


um, 

The floods in Alaska in August caused 
an estimated $90 million in damage. 
Quick Federal, State and local action 
helped complete all priority restoration 
before the winter freeze set in. 

When hurricane Beulah struck in 
Texas last September, Federal forces im- 
mediately joined in evacuation, rescue, 
and relief operations. As a result, death, 
injury and loss were kept to a minimum 
during one of the worst storms in our 
history. 

In addition, four allocations—totalling 
more than $13 million—were authorized 
for disasters that took place in previous 
years. The process of rebuilding after an 
earthquake or a hurricane is long and 
hard, and our commitment to the people 
of a ravaged area must often extend over 
several years. 

A perfect year for this program would 
consist of no expenditures—no disasters. 
Until that time comes, I am confident 
that we will continue to respond quickly 
to help State and local governments al- 
leviate the suffering and repair the dam- 
age wrought by natural disasters. 

I commend this report to your 


attention. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WuitTe House, February 28, 1968. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 


1155) to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended, to change the 
name of the Bank, to extend for 5 years 
the period within which the Bank is au- 
thorized to exercise its functions, to in- 
crease the Bank’s lending authority and 
its authority to issue, against fractional 
reserves, export credit insurance and 
guarantees, to restrict the financing by 
the Bank of certain transactions, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 989) to 
provide improved judicial machinery for 
the selection of Federal juries, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 11308) 
to amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11308) to amend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HATFIELD AND SENA- 
TOR JAVITS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the transaction of morn- 
ing business today, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD] be recognized for 
15 minutes, and that then the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I have not had an opportunity to discuss 
this matter with the minority leader, who 
is present in the Chamber, but if there is 
no objection, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tal- 
MADGE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF FOOD FOR PEACE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMENISTRATION ACT OF 
1961 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to provide for loans to finance 
the establishment of grazing associations 
without a shift in land use, to provide a sup- 
plemental source of credit to cooperatives 
serving rural people, to authorize insured 
operating loans to low-income small farm- 
ers, to extend the cut-off date for completion 
of comprehensive water and sewer plans, and 
for other p (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF Foop STAMP ACT 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

PROPOSED REVISION OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

LEGISLATION RELATING TO REIMBURSABLE 

MILITARY Exports 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to consolidate and revise foreign as- 
sistance legislation relating to reimbursable 


military exports (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
A letter from the Comptroller of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port for the need to improve procedures for 
compensating municipalities for relocation of 
facilities necessitated by construction of 
Federal water resources projects, Corps of 
Engineers (Civil Functions), Department of 
the Army (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, NATIONAL 
Orr REGION 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed concession contract in the 
National Capital Region (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
REPORT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of all 
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expenditures during the period July 1, 1967, 
to December 31, 1967, from moneys appropri- 
ated to the Architect of the Capitol (with an 
accompanying report); ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

“H. 1014 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation cited 
as the ‘Safe Street and Crime Control Act 
of 1967’ an known as S. 917 of the 90th 

Congress 

“Whereas, it is the policy of the United 
States government to promote the general 
welfare by improving law enforcement and 
the administration of criminal justice; and 

“Whereas, crime is essentially a local prob- 
lem that must be dealt with by state and 
local governments; and 

“Whereas, it is the purpose of the ‘Safe 
streets and crime control act of 1967” to in- 
crease the personal safety of the people of 
the nation by reducing the incidence of 
crime; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general assembly of 
the state of Rhode Island respectfully re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to 
act favorably on this legislation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of state to the vice president of the 
United States, to the speaker of the house of 
representatives of the United States, and to 
each of the senators and representatives from 
Rhode Island in the congress of the United 
States. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the State of 
Rhode Island, this twenty-sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 1968. 

“AUGUST P. LA FRANCE, 
“Secretary of State.” 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Anghel Rugina, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
remonstrating against the proposed repeal 
of the gold cover; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A petition adopted by the Greater Grand- 
view Neighborhood Club, area 12, of Omaha, 
Nebr., praying for a redress of grievances, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


My Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 12555. To amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to liberalize the provisions relat- 
ing to payment of pension, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1009). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2912. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program, to 
expand the program, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1010). 

By Mr. McGOVERN, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 2901. An act to designate the Oahe 
Reservior on the Missouri River in the States 
of North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 
Oahe (Rept, No. 1011). 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA, 1960— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the injunction of se- 
crecy removed from Executive C, 90th 
Congress, second session, six amend- 
ments to the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, trans- 
mitted to the Senate today by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; that the 
amendments, together with the Presi- 
dent’s message, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in order to 
be printed; and that the President's mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting six amendments to 
the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, to which Iam 
requesting the advice and consent of 
the Senate to acceptance: These amend- 
ments are intended to improve the 
standards of ship safety required by the 
Convention. 

These amendments were adopted by 
the Assembly of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) at its fifth regular session in 
London on October 17-26, 1967. 

The third and fourth amendments re- 
late to fire safety. They provide new 
standards for construction of future pas- 
senger ships, based on the maximum use 
of incombustible materials. They set im- 
proved standards for fire control plans 
and emergency procedures in both pas- 
senger and cargo ships. 

These amendments complete the fire 
safety work undertaken by IMCO in 
1966, at the initiative of the United 
States, following the Yarmouth Castle 
fire. Together with amendments relating 
to existing ships which the United States 
accepted last year, they will provide sat- 
isfactory fire safety standards for pas- 
senger ships on a worldwide basis. 

The remaining two amendments re- 
late to tanker and cargo vessel lifeboats 
and liferafts and to radiotelephone in- 
stallations. They were proposed by other 
countries but supported by the United 
States, and, like the other amendments, 
improve the overall safety standards pro- 
vided by the Convention. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
am also transmitting the report of the 
Secretary of State with respect to the 
amendments. 

I urge the Senate to give the amend- 
ments early and favorable consideration. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 28, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 
As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 
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Joseph M. Bowman, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3049. A bill to grant taxpayers an op- 
tional procedure for the disposition of small 
claims in the Tax Court, and to increase the 
compensation of Tax Court commissioners; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina): 

S. 3050. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Carl Sandburg Home National 
Historic Site in the State of North Carolina, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3051. A bill for the relief of Dr. David 
Alfredo Orta-Menendez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
(for himself, Mr. Hart, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Case, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. NEL- 
SON, and Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York): 

S. 3052. A bill to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967 to provide for a 
fair and random system of selecting per- 
sons for induction into military service, to 
provide for the equal application of defer- 
ment policies, to authorize an investigation 
of the feasibility of establishing a volunteer 
army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 3053. A bill for the relief of ist Sgt. 
Jack Owens, U.S. Army; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3054. A bill for the relief of Man Ok 
Kim and Mrs, Ok Kyung Rhee Kim; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3055. A bill to provide for improvements 
in the administration of the courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Trias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORTON: 

S.J. Res. 148. Joint resolution establishing 
the Federal Committee on Nuclear Develop- 
ment; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Morton when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3049—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO SMALL CLAIMS IN 
THE TAX COURT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill relating to optional procedures for 
the disposition of small claims in the Tax 
Court of the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr; President, 
the last generation has seen a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of persons 
who have become taxpayers, Administra- 
tion of any law that affects immediately 
so many tens of millions of persons in- 
evitably generates a substantial num- 
ber of disputes and, inevitably, some of 
these disputes are not satisfactorily re- 
solved within the administrative process. 
Nevertheless, resort to the courts is 
usually expensive and slow. This deters 
some who have meritorious claims. It 
also creates dissatisfaction on the part of 
those who want their day in court,” ad- 
versely affecting the taxpayer morale so 
necessary to our self-assessment tax sys- 
tem. The bill I am now introducing is 
intended to assure that taxpayers with 
relatively small amounts in dispute have 
reasonable access to the Tax Court, with- 
out impairing the ability of that court 
to deal with the cases coming before it. 

This bill permits taxpayers to use a 
relatively informal procedure in the Tax 
Court in cases involving deficiencies of 
not more than $1,000 a year. While use 
of this system would be optional with 
the taxpayer, it would be mandatory in- 
sofar as the Government is concerned 
unless the Tax Court—presumably upon 
the request of the Government—decided 
before the hearing that the case involved 
an important tax policy issue which 
should be heard under normal proced- 
ures. Where the new system is used, the 
cases would be handled by either com- 
missioners or judges of the Tax Court at 
the discretion of the Tax Court and only 
brief summary reports would be ren- 
dered. It is hoped that in most cases the 
reports would be oral and in no event 
would they constitute precedents for oth- 
er cases. The decisions in those cases 
would be final with no appeal available. 
The proceedings would be conducted 
in accordance with simplified proce- 
dures and rules of evidence established 
by the Tax Court itself. Tax Court 
commissioners would be authorized to 
hear those cases and render reports 
and they would be paid the same sal- 
aries as commissioners of the Court of 
Claims—presently $29,000 a year. Fi- 
nally, any people recognized to prac- 
tice before the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice would be permitted to represent 
taxpayers before the Tax Court in cases 
conducted under the new procedure. 

This bill owes much to S. 18, a prede- 
cessor bill introduced by Senators Mac- 
NnusOoN, EDWARD Lone, and others. This 
bill has essentially the same objectives 
as S. 18 and in many respects has been 
patterned after it. As has been said with 
reference to S. 18, the average deficiency 
is below $700 and the average taxpayer 
frequently finds that the cost of hiring 
a lawyer would consume most of any- 
thing he might save by winning the 
case. The bill I am introducing, like the 
earlier bill, has the same objective of 
providing an inexpensive, simple way 
in which taxpayers with small deficien- 
cies can obtain an independent, judicial 
decision as to the correctness of their 
case. To the extent this bill differs from 
S. 18, it does so largely in an attempt to 
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leave more flexibility with the Tax Court 
in working out the most practicable rules 
or procedures to be followed by the Small 
Claims Division. 

This bill is intended, as I said, to pro- 
vide reasonable, practical, and optional 
access to an impartial tribunal for tax- 
payers with relatively small cases. It 
gives the Tax Court sufficient flexibility 
to handle those cases in the manner that 
experience suggests to be most appro- 
priate. In providing that there will be 
no appeal and that those cases will not 
constitute precedents for future cases, 
it permits the Internal Revenue Service 
greater latitude in defending the cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3049) to grant taxpayers 
an optional procedure for the disposi- 
tion of small claims in the Tax Court, 
and to increase the compensation of Tax 
Court commissioners, introduced by Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3049 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. Tax DISPUTES INVOLVING Less 
THAN $1,000. 

(a) Section 7459 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to reports and deci- 
sions of the Tax Court) is amended by redes- 
ignated subsection (g) as subsection (h) and 
by inserting after subsection (f) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“ (g) OPTIONAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO CER- 
TAIN CasEs.—In the case of any petition filed 
with the Tax Court for a redetermination of 
a deficiency where neither the amount of the 
deficiency placed in dispute by the petition 
for any one taxable year as to which a defi- 
ciency was determined by the notice upon 
which the petition is based, nor the amount 
of any claimed overpayment for any such 
taxable year, exceeds $1,000, at the option 
of the taxpayer concurred in by the Tax 
Court or a division thereof before the hear- 
ing of the case, a brief summary report shall 
be made by any judge or commissioner of the 
Tax Court to whom the chief judge has as- 
signed authority to make reports in such 
cases. A decision entered in accordance with 
such a report shall be the decision of the Tax 
Court but shall not be reviewed in any other 
court and shall not be treated as a precedent 
for any other case. In any proceeding to 
which this subsection applies, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of sections 6214(a) and 
6512(b), no decision shall be entered rede- 
termining a deficiency or determining an 
overpayment in excess of the jurisdictional 
amount set forth in this subsection; and 
notwithstannding the provisions of section 
7453, the proceedings shall be conducted in 
accordance with such rules of evidence as 
the Tax Court may prescribe.” 

(b) Section 7452 of such code (relating to 
representation of parties) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “In 
the case of any proceeding pursuant to sec- 
tion 7459(g) (relating to certain small tax 
claims) the taxpayer may also be represented 
by any person ed to practice before 
the Internal Revenue Service.” 

Sec. 2. APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION OF 
Tax COURT COMMISSIONERS. 

Subsection (c) of section 7456 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to Tax 
Court commissioners) is amended to read 
as follows: 
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„(e) COMMISSIONERS.—The chief judge 
may from time to time (1) appoint a com- 
missioner and (2) by written order designate 
an attorney from the legal staff of the Tax 
Court to act as a commissioner in a particular 
case, The commissioner so appointed or des- 
ignated shall proceed under such rules and 
regulations as may be promulgated by the 
Tax Court. The commissioner shall receive 
the same compensation and travel and sub- 
sistence allowances now or hereafter pro- 
vided by law for commissioners of the United 
States Court of Claims,” 


Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendments made by this Act shall 
become effective 6 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


S. 3050—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO THE CARL SAND- 
BURG HOME: PART OF OUR 
NATIONAL HERITAGE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for myself and my colleague, Senator 
B. EVERETT JORDAN, a bill to make “Con- 
nemara,” the home of Carl Sandburg in 
Flat Rock, N.C., into “The Carl Sand- 
burg Farm National Historic Site.” My 
distinguished colleague in the House, 
Congressman Roy A. TAYLOR, of the 11th 
Congressional District, introduced a 
companion bill, H.R. 13099, on Septem- 
ber 25, 1967. As chairman of the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Congressman TAYLOR has expressed hope 
that hearing on his bill can be sched- 
uled within a month or two. 

‘The bill proposed that the Secretary 
of the Interior be authorized to pur- 
chase the 24l-acre estate where Carl 
Sandburg lived and worked during the 
last 20 years of his life. The cost of the 
241-acre estate, including the 135-year- 
old Sandburg dwelling and 35 additional 
acres needed for the development, will 
be in the neighborhood of $200,000. In- 
creasing land prices and the eagerness of 
land developers to acquire this estate 
make it imperative that immediate ac- 
tion be taken on the bill. Mrs. Sandburg 
is also very eager to have this bill passed 
and has volunteered to donate most of 
her husband’s personal and literary ef- 
fects to the Nation. 

Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Udall, 
Representative TAYLOR, and Mrs. Sand- 
burg are to be commended on their ef- 
forts to secure this land and dwelling as 
a national historic site. Carl Sandburg’s 
home in North Carolina is as much a 
part of his life and works as Carl Sand- 
burg is a part of the special heritage 
that makes America great. Here, in 1945, 
Carl Sandburg brought his family to be- 
gin the last chapter of his rich and pro- 
ductive career. The house was built in 
1839 by C. G. Memminger, who served as 
chairman of the committee which 
drafted the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States and became the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Jefferson 
Davis. During the latter stages of the 
Civil War, Memminger urged Davis to 
move the Confederate capital to Flat 
Rock in the belief that it could be more 
easily defended than Richmond. i 

_ From its first to its last occupant, all 
who chose to live there have shared a 
love of the countryside, the sparkling air, 
the mild climate, and the view of the 
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distant Blue Ridge. The land varies from 
rich pastureland to rugged foothills cov- 
ered with pines and oaks. Sandburg 
often hiked the trails alone or with 
friends and family; here he found the 
solitude and beauty that strengthened 
him as a writer and poet. 

The house itself is characterized by 
simplicity, but with its furnishings, 
memorabilia and books, the house is as 
redolent of Carl Sandburg as Hyde Park 
is of F. D. R, In the upstairs workroom 
there remains a battered orange crate 
behind the woodburning stove, with re- 
search materials scattered about as he 
left them and a typewriter on the orange 
crate. Sitting at this typewriter, Carl 
Sandburg once wrote of his youth: 

Now I would take to the Road, see rivers 
and mountains, everyday meeting strangers 
to whom I was one more young stranger. 


On February 11, 1959, Carl Sandburg 
stood before a joint session of Congress 
and delivered an address to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of President Abraham Lincoln. Many 
Americans associate Sandburg with 
Abraham Lincoln, and the association is 
a just one. His six-volume biography of 
Lincoln is evidence of the sublime and 
essential work of a poet who gave his- 
tory and dreams to the people. This 
biography alone would have consumed 
the entire life of many creative men, 
but it was only one aspect of his tremen- 
dous power that carved poetry, biog- 
raphy, and history into concepts that 
speak America. His greatness and his 
art were inseparable from the greatness 
of America. He once explained his life’s 
work in these words: 

I give my tribute to the dreamers and 
seekers who have followed the “blood-scar- 
let thread of America's destiny.“ 


Sandburg put this same idea into one 
of the last poems he wrote. I shall quote 
that poem called “Ever a Seeker”: 


The fingers turn the pages. 

The pages unfold as a scroll, 

There was the time there was no America. 
Then came on the scroll an early America, 
a land of beginnings, an American be- 
ing born. 

came a later America, seeker and 
finder, yet ever more seeker and finder, 
ever seeking its way amid storm and 
dream. 


The homes of Thomas Edison in New 
Jersey, Theodore Roosevelt in Sagamore 
Hill, and Franklin Roosevelt in Hyde 
Park are all preserved as monuments to 
inspire and refresh in the minds of Amer- 
icans that a single man is capable of 
creating in his own life the enduring 
qualities that made real a dream which 
became America. I speak for myself and 
Senator Jorpan when I say how impor- 
tant it is that we preserve this monu- 
ment to Carl Sandburg, for it is doing 
very little for one man who preserved so 
much for America. Mr. President, I want 
to remind you of the final tribute Presi- 
dent Johnson paid to Carl Sandburg on 
his death, July 22, 1967: 

He ‘was more than the voice of America, 
more than the poet of its strength and 
genius. He was America. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill 


to acquire the North Carolina home and 
farm of Carl Sandburg and make it into 


Then 
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a national historic site, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3050) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Carl Sandburg Home 
National Historic Site in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes 
introduced by Mr. Ervin (for himself and 
Mr. Jonbax of North Carolina), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3050 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
acquire, by donation or purchase with do- 
nated or appropriated funds, all or any part 
of the property and improvements thereon 
at Flat Rock, North Carolina, where Carl 
Sandburg lived and worked during the last 
twenty years of his life, comprising approxi- 
mately two hundred and sixty-eight acres, 
together with such adjacent or related prop- 
erty as the Secretary may deem n 
for establishment of the Carl Sandburg Home 
National Historic Site. 

Sec. 2. The national historic site estab- 
lished pursuant to this Act shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended 
and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), and 
the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 
U.S.C. 461-467). 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill, S. 3019, to amend section 6(h) of 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967 
to clarify the deferment status of per- 
sons pursuing full-time courses of train- 
ing at junior or community colleges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son], I ask also unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the names of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bocas] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 2970) to establish an independent 
Office of Government Procedure to as- 
sist the Congress in its oversight of the 
execution of statutes enacted by the Con- 
gress, the evaluation of procedures of 
executive: and independent agencies of 
the Government, and the adoption of im- 
proved means to carry into effect the 
policies of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. Harr], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Inouye] be added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2973) to provide for the 
orderly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities by the producers thereof and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the names of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] be 
added as cosponsors of my bill (S. 2951), 
to determine the policy of the Congress 
with respect to the authority of the sev- 
eral States to control and regulate fish 
and wildlife within their territorial 
boundaries, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HAN- 
SEN] be added to the list of cosponsors 
of S. 2217, the bill regarding imports of 
honey, and that his name be listed 
among the sponsors at the next printing 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS! I ask unanimous 
consent that the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] be added as a co- 
sponsor to Senate Joint Resolution 117, 
to provide for a White House Conference 
on Aging; and that his name be added 
on the joint resolution at the next 
printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE UN- 
VEILING OF THE BUST OF CON- 
STANTINO BRUMIDI 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
PasToRE) submitted a concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 61) to print as a Sen- 
ate document the proceedings of the un- 
veiling of the bust of Constantino Bru- 
midi, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia (for Mr. Pastore) 
aon appears under a separate head- 

0 


TO PLACE THE BUST OF CONSTAN- 
TINO BRUMIDI IN THE CORRIDOR 
OF THE CAPITOL KNOWN AS THE 
BRUMIDI CORRIDOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
PasToRE) submitted a concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 62) to place the bust 
of Constantino Brumidi in the corridor 
of the Capitol known as the Brumidi 
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Corridor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia (for Mr. PASTORE) 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


RELATING TO THE EXTENSION OF 
THE GROUND WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HATFIELD submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 63) relat- 
ing to the extension of the ground war 
in Vietnam, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
HATFIELD, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS 61 AND 62—CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO BRU- 
MIDI BUST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as we all know, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is unavoidably absent due to 
illness. I have been asked by Senator 
Pastore to submit for him two concur- 
rent resolutions. One concurrent resolu- 
tion would provide for the printing as a 
Senate document of the program and 
proceedings in Congress, together with 
such other matter as the joint committee 
may deem pertinent thereto, at the un- 
veiling in the rotunda of the bust of 
Constantino Brumidi; and the other 
concurrent resolution would provide 
that the bust of Constantino Brumidi 
procured by the Joint Committee on the 
Library pursuant to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 70 of the 89th Congress, sec- 
ond session, be placed in the corridor 
known as the Brumidi Corridor on the 
first floor of the Senate wing of the 
Capitol. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
submit on, Senator PasTore’s behalf, 
these two concurrent resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the concurrent resolutions will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolutions, submitted 
by Mr. Byrp of West Virginia (for Mr. 
PASTORE), were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

. Con. Res. 61 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed as a Senate document, with illustra- 
tions and bound in such style as may be di- 
rected by the Joint Committee on Printing, 
the program and proceedings in Congress at 
the unveiling in the rotunda, together with 
such other matter as the joint committee 
may deem pertinent thereto, of the bust 
of Constantino Brumidi; and that there be 
printed thirteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty additional copies of which two thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-five copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, and ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec, 2. The Joint Committee on Print- 
ing is hereby authorized to have the copy 
prepared for the Public Printer and shall 
provide suitable illustrations to be bound 
with these proceedings. 
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S. Con. Res. 62 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the bust 
of Constantino Brumidi procured by the 
Joint Committee on the Library pursuant to 
S. Con. Res. 70, Eighty-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, to be placed in the corridor, 
known as the Brumidi Corridor, on the first 
floor of the Senate wing of the Capitol, is 
hereby authorized to be placed temporarily 
in the rotunda of the Capital; and that 
ceremonies are authorized to be held in the 
rotunda on said occasion; and that the 
Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized 
to make the necessary arrangements to carry 
out the purposes of this concurrent resolu- 
tion. 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 549 THROUGH 551 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit three amendments, intended to be 
proposed by me to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpate], amendment No. 524 to 
the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes, and ask 
that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, my 
first amendment would require that any 
charge filed by a private party with the 
Secretary be under oath. It also would 
require the Secretary to provide a copy 
of the charge to the potential respond- 
ent. Both of these procedures were used 
in title 7 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

My second amendment revises that 
portion of the Mondale amendment 
which authorized a private party to bring 
a civil action in court under certain 
circumstances. 

The third—which, in my opinion, is 
the most important—in effect, provides 
that a State which has comparable laws 
shall have original jurisdiction. It would 
set aside a time within which the State 
could work out whatever complaint may 
be involved. I would like to emphasize 
that my amendment takes the same ap- 
proach regarding deferment to State 
jurisdiction as did the well-known com- 
promise of the 1964 act. 

I propose this provision because Colo- 
rado has a very strong fair housing law. 
The Colorado law has proved workable. 
The board of realtors is in favor of it, as 
well as the people in our State. I would 
strongly object to having the initiative 
which has been undertaken by Colorado 
stamped out and finding that the Fed- 
eral Government has preempted the 
field and placed open housing solely in 
the hands of the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

It seems to me these three amend- 
ments are very important. The degree to 
which they will be considered depends 
on what comes out of the compromise 
package of civil rights legislation which 
is now being developed. I have endeav- 
ored to have the substance of them con- 
sidered, and it is my understanding 
certainly it is my hope—that the author- 
ity of the States which have these laws 
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will be preserved in the compromise to 
be introduced some time later today. 
AMENDMENT NO. 554 
Mr. DIRKSEN proposed an amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, to 
House bill 2516, supra, which was ordered 
to be printed. 


ELIMINATIONS OF RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE NOTES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 552 


Mr. Javits submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2857) to eliminate the reserve re- 
quirements for Federal Reserve notes 
and for U.S. notes and Treasury notes 
of 1890, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7659 TO LIMIT 
CATEGORIES OF INFORMATION 
REQUIRED UNDER PENALTY OF 
LAW IN CONDUCT OF MID- 
DECADE CENSUS AND ANY OTHER 
CENSUS 


AMENDMENT NO. 553 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to H.R. 7659, which 
would limit the categories of informa- 
tion required under penalty of law in the 
conduct of the mid-decade census or 
any census conducted by the Govern- 
ment, and ask for its appropriate refer- 
ence. 

I ask unanimous consent the reading 
of this amendment at this time be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
amendment would restrict the informa- 
tion gathered in the census under 
penalty of law to seven main categories. 
These include name and address, rela- 
tionship to head of household, sex, date 
of birth, race or color, marital status, 
and visitors in the home at the time of 
the census. 

Legislation to secure essential facts 
on our population every 5 years may 
serve useful purposes but unrestricted 
authority by the Census Bureau to ask 
any questions they wish on an inter- 
censal questionnaire, under penalty of 
a $100 fine or 60 days in jail, or both, for 
failure to answer all items, is not in the 
best interests of our people or our 
Government. 

The right of privacy is a cherished 
liberty given protection in our Bill of 
Rights. If the questions to be asked in 
the proposed mid-decade census are in 
any way similar to those planned for 
the 1970 census, then we would be par- 
ticipating in the further destruction of 
these rights provided by our forefathers. 
The privacy of the individual is being 
trampled by the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of prying questions asked by the 
Census Bureau and each week I receive 
mail from citizens who rightfully object 
to these intrusions. 

The extent of the questions to be asked 
of our citizens has reached a ridiculous 
point. The Census Bureau should not 
have the power to require of our citizens 
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answers to such questions as the follow- 
ing which are being used in tests for the 
1970 census: 

The number of walk-in closets in the 
home? 

Have you married more than once? 

What is your rent? 

What number of weeks did you work in 
the previous year? 

What was your wage and salary last year? 

What is the value of your property? 

Did you work at any time last week? 

Do you share a shower? 

How do you enter your home? 


The list of questions goes on and on, 
and while the answers may provide use- 
ful information for industry, educational 
institutions, social agencies, and local 
governments, the question is properly 
asked as to why should we require an- 
swers of our citizens to these type ques- 
tions under penalty of law? Further, is 
not the Census Bureau moving into the 
field of market research which should 
correctly be left in the hands of private 
firms which seem to be obtaining neces- 
sary information without the threat of 
Government action? 

Further, the trend of questioning by 
the Census Bureau under authority given 
by the Congress is certainly escalating. 
At the present time, according to the 
Census Bureau, 67 subject items are pro- 
posed for inclusion in the 1970 census. 
Noncompliance in this census, as well as 
the proposed mid-decade census, carries 
a penalty under the law. 

While it appears that enforcement ac- 
tion in Census Bureau work is rare, the 
threat of enforcement remains. Although 
the Justice Department has not kept rec- 
ords in this area, in the 1960 census there 
were at least two convictions under the 
law. How many cases were prosecuted is 
unknown. 

T believe that needed information could 
be obtained by the Census Bureau with- 
out the mandatory requirement present- 
ly in effect. Market research firms obtain 
their information voluntarily and the 
Government should do the same except 
for the categories mentioned earlier. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial on 
the concern of our people on this subject 
appeared in the February 18, 1968, issue 
of the State newspaper in Columbia, S.C. 
Editor W. D. Workman, Jr., has called 
upon the Congress to meet this challenge. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edito- 
rial be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the editorial will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 553) was re- 
ceived, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The editorial, presented by Mr. THUR- 
MOND, is as follows: 

PRYING TIME Is COMING 

Just suppose that on a day in 1970 you 
were busy cleaning house, looking after chil- 
dren, or perhaps, doing some office work at 
home. And suppose a man with a briefcase 
should appear at your door and say: 

“Good morning sir (or madam), I’m from 
the U.S. Census Bureau. How many flush 
toilets are there in this house?” 

Would you want to answer? 
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Well, stop supposing, because that ques- 
tion will be asked during the 1970 census. 
And a few other questions, too. 

What language, other than English, was 
usually spoken in your home when you were 
a child?” 

Did you work at any time last week?“ 

“Have you been looking for work during 
the last four weeks?” 

“How much did you earn in 1967 in wages, 
salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from all 
jobs?” 

“Do you share your toilet facilities with 
anyone?” 

The government requires you, by law, to 
answer these and other questions. The Cen- 
sus Bureau says it’s “important to gather 
statistics on these matters.” 

Is it? Why? 

One out of every 20 Americans will be 
asked in 1970 to give details concerning mari- 
tal history, vocational training, disabilities, 
occupations, and residences for the previous 
five years, 

A dry run census of this type was taken in 
New Haven, Conn., last year. The Census 
Bureau is still trying to quell the outraged 
criticism that resulted. What will happen 
when it’s time for the nationwide census? 

Of course, the Bureau maintains that all 
the information. gathered will be kept con- 
fidential, but few Americans seriously believe 
that. The government's credibility has been 
questioned so many times these past few 
years, that whatever the Census Bureau says 
is taken with a grain of salt. 

Article Four of the Bill of Rights states 
quite clearly that the people are “to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures,” etc. 

Are the 1970 census forms “unreasonable”? 
That's a question which Congress might 
profitably ask, debate, and answer—some- 
time before 1970, we hope. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 3028, 
PROPOSED URBAN INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 26, 1968, I announced 
that the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Affairs would commence hearings 
on March 5, 1968, on the administration’s 
proposed Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968 (S. 3029) and several 
other bills pending before the subcom- 
mittee. We have now determined that 
the administration's proposed urban in- 
surance bill, that is, S. 3028, will also be 
a subject of these hearings. 

I make this announcement so witnesses 
appearing before the subcommittee will 
know that S. 3028 will be a subject of 
the hearings and so that they can be pre- 
pared to testify on this measure. 


CIVIL RIGHTS VOTE—NEW EVI- 
DENCE OF NEED TO ABOLISH 
FILIBUSTERS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senate 
will shortly be called upon to vote on a 
motion to table the fair housing amend- 
ment to the present civil rights bill pro- 
posed by. the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpae] and others. I should like 
to explain, very briefiy, why I shall vote 
in favor of the motion to. table—most 
reluctantly, indeed. 

It appears, from the present proce- 
dures of the Senate, that the Mondale 
amendment, although supported by a 
good majority of my colleagues, cannot 
be brought to a vote on the merits. It is 
therefore necessary to accept some com- 
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promise if we are to haye any meaning- 
ful housing proposals adopted by the 
Senate as a part of the pending measure. 
It is therefore necessary for those of us 
who would like to see the Mondale 
amendment adopted to vote, never- 
theless, to table it, because this is the 
only way we can get any housing pro- 
posal attached to the bill. For that 
reason, I shall reluctantly vote to table 
the Mondale amendment, although I 
firmly believe it is wise and just. 

Mr. President, this raises the more 
fundamental question of when the Sen- 
ate of the United States is going to be 
prepared to make meaningful changes in 
rule XXII of the Rules of the Senate. 
This is a cause to which I have devoted 
myself for more than 11 years. At every 
turn, we have been balked by those who 
want to maintain the present undemo- 
cratic and, to my way of thinking, ex- 
tremely unwise requirement that debate 
in the Senate can be terminated only by 
a cloture vote supported by two-thirds of 
the Members present and voting. 

I would think that what has happened 
in connection with the pending proposed 
legislation would persuade any doubters, 
if such there be, that we must, no later 
than January next, move forthrightly to 
repeal rule XXII and substituting for it 
a rule which will permit a majority of 
the Senators present and voting, after 
appropriate debate under clearly defined 
procedures, to bring any matter to a vote 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Many years ago President Woodrow 
Wilson wisely observed that the Senate 
is the only legislative body in the entire 
civilized world which is unable to act 
when its majority is ready for action. I 
do hope that the object lesson which has 
been given in the Senate in the last few 
weeks will persuade enough of my col- 
leagues—and I hope with the strong sup- 
port of the Vice President—to make a 
change next January in this inequitable 
rule which has done so much to hold back 
badly needed legislation. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that in South Vietnam we are 
confronting an enemy with more mili- 
tary skill, more determination, more 
fight and far more resources than we 
have heretofore realized. 

This being true, the physical limita- 
tions under which we operate are more 
effective and forbidding than ever be- 
fore. Under our present policies, we are 
contained by the boundaries of Laos, 
Cambodia, and North Vietnam. At the 
same time, the port of Haiphong and 
other ports are used with virtual im- 
punity to bring in larger and larger 
quantities of supplies and arms that are 
becoming of higher and higher quality 
and effectiveness—these supplies and 
arms continue to pour in from willing 
allies who have great resources. 

Under these conditions our fighting 
men cannot effectively carry out their 
mission. Under these conditions, I am 
fully convinced it will take a long, long 
time and many more men to force an 
honorable and effective solution. 

So I pose the question: Is it more men 
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that we need for the present policy? Or 
is it more men that we need for a new 
policy? 

I am convinced that our policy, pres- 
ent policy, must be fully reviewed; that 
many of our major restrictions must be 
and should be removed, or drastically 
altered. This includes, as a minimum, the 
denial of the use of the port of Haiphong 
and other ports; an increase in the ef- 
fectiveness and selection of key targets 
for bombing in North Vietnam. 

In short, it is clear to me that we are 
now compelled to choose between a hard- 
hitting war or no war at all. 

While we reappraise our Manpower 
requirements in view of the recent show- 
ing by our enemies, let us also reappraise 
the restrictions we impose on ourselves 
in this war. Unless it be strictly to sup- 
port and protect the men already there, 
why send more men if all are to con- 
tinue under the old, restricted warfare 
formula? 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK AMEND- 
MENT OF MR. BYRD OF VIR- 
GINIA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, Harry 
F. BYRD, IR., is manifesting in the Senate 
the same industry, the same integrity, 
and the same courage which marked the 
career of his distinguished father. 

The Senator from Virginia introduced 
a very important amendment to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank bill, and he has re- 
ceived much editorial commendation 
for so doing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
editorials concerning his amendment, as 
follows: An editorial entitled “The 
Byrd Amendment,” which was published 
in the Northern. Virginia Daily on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1968; an editorial entitled Fed 
eral Meddling Nose,” which was pub- 
lished in the Mobile, Ala., Register on 
January 31, 1968; an editorial entitled 
“The Powers of the Presidency and the 
Congress, which was published in the 
Findlay, Ohio, Courier on December 27, 
1967; and an editorial entitled “Vietnam 
in Perspective,” which was published in 
the Des Moines, Iowa, Register on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1968. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials, were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Daily, Feb. 
9, 1968] 
THE BYRD AMENDMENT 

Virginia’s Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr. scored 
a point for common-sense diplomacy when 
the House approved the Byrd-Mundt amend- 
ments to the Export-Import Bill on Wednes- 
day. 
The original Byrd amendment, and later 


a refined version coauthored by Senators 
Byrd and Karl Mundt, stipulated that funds 
from the Export-Import Bank would not be 
available to countries trading with North 
Vietnam. It also specifically prohibited the 
use of the Bank’s funds to build a contem- 
plated Fiat automobile plant in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Senate passed the amended bill last 
session by a vote of 56 to 26, but there was 
considerable skepticism as to what the House 


would do. This doubt was erased Wednesday 


when the House acted favorably and wisely 
in passing the Senate version. 
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The adoption of the Byrd Amendment as 
an integral part of the Export-Import Bill 
represents an almost single-handed victory 
for the Virginia legislator. It also represents 
a singular victory for the American people, 
by applying a new measure of common sense 
in our dealings with other nations 

The Byrd Amendment simply states that 
if you want to trade with the enemies of the 
United States, infusing strength into their 
war effort which will in turn result in the 
killing of more American boys, don’t expect 
any help from us. This, to our way of think- 
ing, is exactly the kind of sensible rationale 
we have needed all along. And, what’s more, 
we believe that it’s the kind of straight talk 
which will gain us far more world respect. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, 
Jan. 31, 1968] 


FEDERAL MEDDLING NOSE 


That “Ouch” you may have heard could 
have come from the powers-that-be in Wash- 
ington, D.C., who have been so efficient in 
botching the job there. 

They have just been hit where it hurts. 
The hitting was done by Sen, Harry F. Byrd 
Jr. of Virginia. He would like to know why 
the federal government, if it is so competent 
as à counselor of the states on how to man- 
age their affairs, has not been more effective 
against crime in the nation’s capital itself. 

Some others may have been wondering 
about that, too. 

“We speak of civil rights,” said the sena- 
tor from Virginia. “I believe that all indi- 
viduals should be protected in their civil 
rights, but civil rights are many and they are 
varied. 

“The citizens of Washington, D.C. for ex- 
ample, have the civil right to walk our streets 
without being molested, 

“We talk about the federal government 
taking charge of things. The federal govern- 
ment today has charge of the City of Wash- 
ington. 

“How many members of the Senate are very 
proud of the crime rate in our capital city? 
It is one of the highest crime rates anywhere 
in the nation. 

“Yet the federal government ‘is in charge. 
This is a federal city. There are no state laws 
in the District of Columbia. This is a federal 
city. The federal government has charge of 
it. 

“If the federal government can do such a 
good job in telling the people of the 50 states 
how to run their governments, and how to 
bring order into their communities, if the 
federal government is so good that we must 
give it jurisdiction over the local affairs of 
the 50 states, then should not the federal 
government first be required to demonstrate 
that it can do a good job in this area? 

“The best way they can demonstrate it 
is to do a good job in the City of Washing- 
ton, D.C., where the federal government has 
total jurisdiction.” 

It is plain as day that a big part of the 
over-all trouble plaguing the American peo- 
ple today is an outgrowth of federal meddling 
in the affairs of the states. 

Politicians in all three branches of the 
federal government—the executive, the judi- 
cial and the legislative—have participated 
in this costly meddling. Their trespassing to 
throw their weight around where it had no 
business has caused an abundance of mis- 
fortune and misery. 

The bitter irony is that these trespassing 
federal politicians have falsely accused the 
states of violating the federal Constitution 
as an excuse for violating the federal Consti- 
tution themselves. Í 

One of the nation’s most acute needs is 
more men in Washington, D.C., like Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr., to emphasize the harm 
a clumsy federal meddling nose can do and 
insist’ on protection for the states against it. 
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From the Findlay, Ohio, Courier, Dec. 27, 
1967] 


THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENCY AND THE 
CONGRESS 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, won a 
signal victory the other day for retention 
by Congress of some of its powers that have 
been slipping away in recent decades, going 
into the hands of the White House, instead. 
The victory came in the final hours of the 
first session of the 90th Congress. 

The matter came up through a provision 
in a bill that would have allowed a federal 
department to continue to spend in a new 
year what it had spent in the previous year, 
if by two weeks before the end of the fiscal 
year Congress, for some reason, had yet to 
appropriate the necessary funds for the new 
year. 

Sen. Byrd argued that this amounted to 
tacit surrender by Congress of its constitu- 
tional responsibility. The Constitution 
stipulates specifically that a department 
may spend only those funds which have 
been appropriated by Congress, but the bill 
would have gotten around this clause by 
subterfuge. An amendment by Sen. Byrd 
was voted to cancel the obnoxious part of 
the measure. 

“There has been created an imbalance 
of power between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches,” said the Virginia senator. 
“Either the executive has assumed too much 
power or Congress has voluntarily given him 
too much power. 

“In any case, I think the imbalance 
should be corrected. I think Congress should 
seek to take back power that has been given 
unnecessarily to the chief executive; and 
most certainly we should not take another 
step which would continue and augment that 
imbalance. 

“I cannot conceive of Congress saying, 
‘All right, Mr. President, you take charge 
of the purse strings, we do not want to be 
bothered with them.’ And I cannot conceive 
of the Senate saying that.“ 

Sen. Byrd emphasized in his statement 
that “Congress must stop delegating, giving 
away and surrendering power to the execu- 
tive branch.” 

He went on to comment: 

“If we must continue to do that, I begin 
to wonder why any of us would want to 
continue to serve in a body which has so 
little regard for its Own responsibilities, its 
own rights, and its own prerogatives that 
it constantly seeks to give them away to 
somebody else.” 

Congress began giving away power in the 
1930s, under the Franklin D. Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. It has done little to stop the 
flow since then. It is good to see such a move 
as that of Sen. Byrd now to seek to put 
things back in their proper relationship. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Feb. 4, 1968] 


VIETNAM IN PERSPECTIVE 


Senator Harry F. Byrd, jr., (Dem., Va.) has 
concluded that a long, costly war in Vietnam 
“reacts to the advantage of the Soviet Union.” 
Byrd reached this conclusion, not from a trip 
to Vietnam, but from a trip to the Middle 
East on a fact-finding mission for the U.S. 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

“Developments in the Middle East,” he 
wrote in a report to the committee, have 
come rapidly and at a time when the U.S. has 
been preoccupied with the war in Vietnam. 
But we must not downgrade developments 
in the Middle East. That area is of great 
strategic and economic importance to the 
free world, and the explosive possibilities are 
real and continuing. 

“While we are putting out a fire in the 
pantry, the Soviets are busy setting a fuse 
which could ignite a blaze in the rest of the 
house. Events in the Middle East should gov- 
ern any basic decision regarding the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization. It could be a 
serious mistake to diminish our power in 
Europe at a time when the Soviets are be- 
ginning to exert strong pressures in the 
Mediterranean.” 

Most of the members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee have been “hawkish” on 
the Vietnam war. Senator Byrd's report may 
help them place the Vietnam conflict into 
world perspective. 

Many so-called “doves” do not object to 
America’s heavy commitment in Vietnam for 
moral reasons or because they oppose mili- 
tary action in itself. They fear that America’s 
power is being wasted in an area of little 
strategic importance, leaving the nation vul- 
nerable elsewhere. 

The Middle East certainly is an area of 
vital strategic concern, especially because of 
its importance to the democratic countries 
of Western Europe. Senator Byrd is right, we 
believe, to emphasize the relationship of the 
Vietnam war to political and military hap- 
penings in the Middle East. 

America’s power is not limitless. The more 
of it that is used trying to contain a guer- 
rilla insurrection in Southeast Asia, the less 
is available for meeting a threat to freedom 
in the Middle East—or in Korea, for that 
matter. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be recognized for 15 minutes during 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 3052—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
REVISE THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk a bill to 
revise the Selective Service System and 
I ask that it be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3052) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967 to 
provide for a fair and random system 
of selecting persons for induction into 
military service, to provide for the equal 
application of deferment policies, to 
authorize an investigation of the feasi- 
bility of establishing a volunteer army, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Kennepy of Massachusetts (for him- 
self, Mr. Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Netson, Mr. Typrncs, and Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the hallmark of a free society 
is a pervasive spirit of individual free- 
dom and choice. In contrast, the hall- 
mark of a closed society is compulsion. 
We must, then, be ever alert when our 
free society demands for its survival some 
constrictions on individual freedom and 
choice. 

The survival of the United States de- 
pends in part upon an effective armed 
force. To maintain that effective force, 
our military services today rely on the 
draft to supply them with a steady flow 
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of qualified young men. We must recog- 
nize that the draft is inherently a con- 
striction on individual freedom and 
choice, as it relies upon compulsion to 
accomplish its purposes. Because it does 
rely on compulsion, we must be certain 
that its operation diminishes individual 
freedom and choice as little as possible. 
If we do not, if we are not certain that 
our draft is as fair as we can make it, 
then we have curbed the pervading 
spirit of a free society unnecessarily. 

There are other powerful reasons for 
demanding that our method of military 
conscription be fair. Draftees are about 
16.5 percent of total military strength. 
Draftees are 37 percent of total Army 
strength. They are 31 percent of Army 
strength in Thailand, and 42 percent of 
Army strength in South Vietnam. 
Draftees account for 41 percent of Army 
fatalities in South Vietnam. Draftees, 
then, account for less than 2 out of 
every 10 military men; but they ac- 
count for 4 out of 10 Army combat 
deaths in Vietnam. Any system which 
must choose among equally qualified 
young men—some to be drafted, some 
not—must be as fair a system as we can 
devise. 

The Vietnam war only serves to sharpen 
the focus on the draft. In past weeks 
draft calls have been revised upward. 
With the termination of graduate school 
deferments, the young men inducted to 
meet these higher calls will represent an 
entirely different cross-section of skills 
and motivations than has ever before 
confronted the military services. And as 
the intensity of the war increases, more 
and more draftees will wind up as war 
casualties. Consequently, I would expect 
the focus to get even sharper in the com- 
ing months. 

In an effort to make our draft law 
fairer, Iam today introducing a thorough 
revision of the law amended by Congress 
last June. The law now in effect is a 
patch-work of piecemeal additions and 
alterations. It satisfies no one. We must 
rewrite it, and must rethink its under- 
pinnings, if we are to have a law which 
fairly reflects the spirit of our free so- 
ciety. 

Before I outline my bill’s major provi- 
sions, let me set out a brief outline of 
what took place last year. The Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, the 
successor to 1940's Selective Training and 
Service Act, was due to expire June 30, 
1967. In preparation for congressional de- 
bate over draft law revision and exten- 
sion, President Johnson appointed a Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service, chaired by former U.S. Assistant 
Attorney General Burke Marshall. The 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, MENDEL Rivers, appointed a 
Civilian Advisory Panel on Military Man- 
power Procurement, chaired by retired 
Army Gen. Mark Clark. 

After these two groups had made their 
reports, the President on March 6 sent to 
the Congress his message on selective 
service. This message recommended 
adoption, either legislatively or by execu- 
tive action, of the major reforms pro- 
posed by the Marshall Commission. I had 
introduced a concurrent resolution on 
February 23, which would have declared 
it to be the sense of the Congress that 
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these reforms were necessary and that 
the President should institute them by 
executive action. 


During March, April, and May, three 


congressional committees held hearings 
on draft reform: the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower and Pov- 
erty, the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. On May 4, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee reported out an ex- 
tension and revision of the draft law. 
This bill would have left wide discretion- 
ary authority with the President to in- 
stitute the reforms recommended both by 
the Marshall Commission and the Presi- 
dent himself. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
however, greatly changed the Senate- 
passed bill, adopting many punitive and 
restrictive provisions not in the Senate 
bill. The House adopted its committee’s 
bill with little change. Virtually all of 
these provisions were adopted in the Sen- 
ate-House conference, and this confer- 
ence bill was accepted by the Senate 
on June 14 by a vote of 72 to 23. It 
was signed by the President in this form 
on June 30, 1967. 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
complete revision of the law now in effect. 
This law now in effect is, as I have said, 
a product of the 1967 amendments being 
grafted onto the old law. My bill would 
repeal the law now in effect, and be a 
substitute for it. 

Let me describe my bill's major pro- 
visions. 

RANDOM SELECTION 

In any situation short of total mobili- 
zation, only some men out of many must 
be involuntarily inducted for military 
service. This one simple and overriding 
fact precludes the draft from being com- 
pletely fair and equitable. 

But within the confines of this inher- 
ently inequitable framework—the neces- 
sity of choosing some men from among 
many—we can make drastic improve- 
ments over the system we have in effect 
now. The basis for this improvement is 
an impartial random selection system. 
This random selection system would be 
nothing more than a technique for deter- 
mining, in as impartial a manner as pos- 
sible, an order of call among those al- 
ready determined qualified and available 
for service. 

In the next few years, about 1,900,000 
young men will reach age 19 each year. 
Thirty percent of these men, or 570,000, 
will be disqualified because they fail to 
meet the physical, educational, or moral 
standards of the Department of Defense. 
Another 30,000 will receive hardship de- 
ferments or legal exemptions. There will, 
consequently, be about 1,300,000 19-year- 
olds qualified and available for service 
each year. Based on past experience, some 
570,000 young men will voluntarily enlist 
in a regular or officer program, leaving 
730,000 qualified and eligible 19-year- 
olds who do not volunteer. Since the mili- 
tary requirements for new men might 
amount to 680,000 men, and 570,000 will 
volunteer, about 110,000 must be invol- 
untarily inducted. And they must be in- 
ducted from among the 730,000 non- 
volunteers. This is the imperative of 
numbers: that our draft system must 
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somehow choose the one young man out 
of seven qualified and available who will 
be involuntarily inducted into the mili- 
tary service. 

These figures relate to a non-Vietnam 
situation, when our military strength re- 
verts to its peacetime level of about 2.65 
million men. This was the July 1965 level. 
Now, as the force level approaches 3.5 
million men, more and more of the quali- 
fied and available men voluntarily enlist, 
and more and more must be involuntar- 
ily inducted. Thus, the problem is today 
not so much picking one man out of 
seven, as it is being sure that the one out 
of two picked and sent to Vietnam is 
picked in the fairest possible way. 

In sum, then, there are two compelling 
reasons for adopting a random selection 
system of determining the order of call. 
The first is the desire to raise the ele- 
ment of equity to as high a degree as pos- 
sible. The second is the imperative of 
numbers, of choosing one man out of 
seven. 

My bill would require that the deter- 
mination of order of induction be made 
by random selection. I have not written 
into the bill itself a specific plan for a 
lottery, as I prefer to give the President 
a measure of discretion in drawing up a 
plan and modifying it as conditions dic- 
tate. It is my understanding that a num- 
ber of alternative random selection sys- 
tems have been prepared by the execu- 
tive branch, although they are not avail- 
able for discussion publicly. 

I have in the past proposed a specific 
plan for a random selection system. Un- 
der this plan, the Director of Selective 
Service would publish each month a list 
of numbers corresponding to the days in 
that month. Thus, there would appear 
on the list the numbers 1 to 31 for Janu- 
ary, 1 to 28, or 29, for February, and so 
on. But these numbers would be ar- 
ranged in a random sequence, which had 
been determined by a computer or some 
other means. The numbers for January, 
in this example, might read 11, 22, 7, 18, 
and so forth. 

The Director of Selective Service 
would also set monthly quotas for each 
State, as he does now. Each State would 
set quotas for each local board in the 
State, as it does now. These quotas are 
based on proportionate formulas which 
involve the number of qualified and eli- 
gible registrants in a specific jurisdiction 
related to the number of such registrants 
in the Nation or State as a whole. 

Each local board would also have, for 
each month, a pool of eligible young men. 
These men would be either 19-year-olds 
or constructive 19-year-olds, as I will 
later explain. In a non-Vietnam situation, 
this pool would have seven times as many 
men in it as are needed to meet the 
quota. Under the pressures of today’s 
Vietnam requirements, the pool might 
have two or three times as many men as 
are needed to meet the quota. 

If a local board, under this proposal, 
had a quota of 10 men for January, it 
might have 70 men eligible for induction, 
To choose the 10, it would refer to the 
list published by the Selective Service 
Director for January. Under this exam- 
ple, the first number was 11, the second 
22, the third 7, and so forth. The local 
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board selects first the man or men born 
on the 11th of January, next the man or 
men born on the 22d, and so forth until 
the quota of 10 men had been reached. 
These 10 would then be inducted. The 
remaining 60 men would not be called, 
but would, of course, continue to remain 
liable in the event of a national emer- 
gency. But these 60 would not be called 
until the pool of men in the following 
month had been exhausted. Thus, once 
the selection for a given month had been 
made, those not selected could be reason- 
ably certain of their status and make 
their plans accordingly. 

Some local boards might face the diffi- 
culty of choosing between different men 
born on the same day. This apparent 
problem could be easily solved by ar- 
ranging the letters of the alphabet in a 
random sequence for each month, and 
then choosing on the basis of the first 
letter of the last name. 

I want to emphasize that the plan I 
have just outlined is intended only as an 
illustration of the feasibility of a random 
selection system. Under the actual term 
of my bill, local and State quotas would 
be replaced by regional quotas, or by a 
national quota, depending upon which 
organizational alternative the President 
actually instituted. A national system 
would be the most equitable, and I would 
personally favor it. The Marshall Com- 
mission report describes how a random 
selection system based on national quotas 
would work. 

In short, random selection is workable. 
I hope that we can have some definite 
action, and action soon, to permit the in- 
troduction of a random selection system. 
In this regard, let me quote from Sen- 
ate remarks by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, dur- 
ing the June 14, 1967, debate on the con- 
ie, report on the Selective Service 


The President has stated that the ran- 
dom system should be started before the first 
day of January 1969; and if he will propose, 
or the Senator from Massachusetts, or any 
of the other advocates of the random selec- 
tion system, will introduce a bill that is rea- 
sonable and provides for a fair and workable 
random selection, we can get a law long be- 
fore the first day of January 1969. . We had 
a firm agreement with the conferees of the 
other body that if the President would pro- 
pose something definite that deals specifical- 
ly with the subject of random selection, 
when and how it shall be applied, we would 
give it immediate consideration. I am not 
opposed to random selection, I have said that 
all the way through. 


There is very little which can be added 

to that statement. 
YOUNGEST FIRST 

Today draft-eligible young men be- 
tween 19 and 25 years of age are called 
in reverse order of age, the oldest man 
first. When draft calls are low, this policy 
has driven the average age of the in- 
voluntary inductee, at induction, to near- 
ly 24 years. When draft calls are high, 
as they now are, the average age drops 
to about 1942 years, but when the draft 
calls are reduced the age will inevitably 
rise once more. 

In 1966 the Defense Department re- 
ported to the Congress that a thorough 
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study of the effects of this oldest-first 
procedure “clearly revealed that this 
policy was not desirable from any stand- 
point.” Among the problems of oldest 
first pointed out in this Defense Devart- 
ment report were: 

The uncertainty it generated in the 
personal lives of the draft-liable men, 
who lived “under the gun” of the draft 
for 2 or 3 years. In fact, 39 percent of 
draftees in the 22 to 25 age bracket were 
told at least once by a prospective em- 
ployer that they could not be hired be- 
cause of their draft liability. The com- 
parable figure for those entering in the 
19 to 21 age bracket was 27 percent, and 
for those entering in the 17 to 18 age 
bracket was 11 percent. 

The incidence of deferment rises 
sharply with age. At age 19, only 3 per- 
cent of classified registrants had depend- 
ency deferments and only two-tenths of 
1 percent had any form of occupational 
deferments. But at age 24, nearly 30 per- 
cent of all registrants were in just these 
two deferred categories. Consequently, a 
rising average age of induction multi- 
plies the number of deferment decisions 
each local board must make, while com- 
pounding the uncertainty each registrant 
faces. 

Combat commanders have consistently 
preferred 19- or 20-year-old recruits. 
These younger men are considerably 
more adaptable to combat training rou- 
tines. Further, problems associated with 
dependents are less frequent, and the 
costs of dependents’ care are lower, for 
the younger men. 

This Defense Department recommen- 
dation has had unanimous support in the 
last 12 months, and the only matter of 
concern is why it has not been instituted. 
The Marshall Commission, the Clark 
Panel, the President’s message, the Sen- 
ate and House Armed Services Commit- 
tees’ reports—all these have urged adop- 
tion of a youngest first procedure. 

My bill would require that the selec- 
tion and induction be made from among 
the youngest qualified and available reg- 
istrants, the 19-year-olds, and not leave 
this matter to Executive discretion. 

STUDENT POSTPONEMENTS 


The Marshall Commission was divided 
over the issue of deferments for under- 
graduate students. A majority recom- 
mended that no new student deferments 
be granted in the future, with certain 
exceptions. A minority felt strongly that 
student deferments be continued, but so 
administered to guarantee that the de- 
ferments in no case became exemptions. 
The Clark Panel recommended, in ef- 
fect, that undergraduate deferments be 
continued. 

The President’s message contained no 
recommendation on undergraduate de- 
ferments, instead waiting for a public 
discussion of the issue. The Congress re- 
sponded by guaranteeing undergraduate 
deferments for students in good stand- 
ing, until their graduation or age 24, 
whichever came first. 

One of the gravest inequities in our 
draft system—an inequity which was not 
corrected in last year’s amendments, de- 
spite assurances to the contrary—is that 
what begins as a temporary deferment 
for college enrollment is easily extended 
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into a de facto exemption. This happens 
through putting an occupational or some 
other deferment on top of a college de- 
ferment. Ultimately time and advancing 
age make the temporary deferments ex- 
emptions in fact. 

Consequently, my bill makes a number 
of changes in provisions governing stu- 
dent deferments. 

Under its provisions, high school stu- 
dents would be deferred until they finish 
high school, as the law now provides, The 
draft law should in no way contribute 
to the already severe high school drop- 
out problem. If, however, a student did 
not finish high school until after his 
20th birthday, he would upon gradua- 
tion—or dropping out—be considered a 
19-year-old for draft purposes, and be 
put into the pool of those qualified and 
available for selection. He would, conse- 
quently, be a “constructive 19-year-old.” 

My bill would give a high school grad- 
uate another choice than facing exposure 
to the draft. He could choose to go on 
to college instead, thus postponing his 
entry into the pool of 19-year-old draft- 
eligibles and consequently his exposure 
to the draft. He would keep this post- 
ponement until he finished college or 
dropped out as the particular case might 
be, and would at that point be a “con- 
structive 19-year-old.” Under no con- 
ditions could this postponement extend 
beyond the 26-year-old cut-off date for 
determining draft eligibility. 

Thus, everyone who did not volun- 
tarily enlist would at some point in his 
19 to 26 year span be exposed to the 
chance of being drafted, equally with his 
contemporaries. 

This system offers a high degree of 
flexibility to each individual in setting 
out his education and career plans. It 
offers the military a broad mix of in- 
ductees—most would go in after high 
school, and some after college. Thus the 
wide-ranging skills the military needs 
would continue to be made available to 
it. 

Further, this system assures the mili- 
tary of a continuing supply of officers. 
Nearly 80 percent of each year’s new 
officers enter military service from col- 
lege sources. About half are ROTC stu- 
dents, and the other half enroll in a wide 
variety of other officer-training pro- 
grams, either during college or upon 
graduation. There is some concern that 
ending undergraduate student defer- 
ments would greatly reduce this flow of 
new officers into the military services, 
with their obvious broad range of back- 
grounds and educational training. 

Thus, this new optional feature would 
enhance individual flexibility and assure 
the military of a continuing flow of offi- 
cers. But some experts have criticized 
this plan by pointing out that it offers 
those who can afford college the choice 
of postponing military service during 
times of a shooting war, like Vietnam. 
Most individuals would today certainly 
choose to go to college for 4 years, if they 
could, rather than be drafted and per- 
haps be sent to Vietnam. To meet this 
valid criticism, while retaining the high 
degree of flexibility, my bill provides 
that the optional student postponements 
be discontinued when casualties reach 
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a certain point. It will describe the opera- 
tion of this discontinuance below. 

My bill would also broaden the defini- 
tion of “student” to make clear that all 
bona fide students receive equal treat- 
ment under its optional postponement 
feature. 

Unfortunately, today students in jun- 
ior and business colleges, and students in 
apprentice and vocational courses, are 
given a different draft classification than 
students in colleges, in plain contraven- 
tion of congressional intent. This 2-A 
classification makes them more liable to 
the draft than the 2-8 college deferment. 
Quite rightly, these junior college and 
other students claim that the draft treats 
them as second-class students. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz put 
the issue succinctly, as he usually does 
when he testified on the manpower im- 
plications of Selective Service, on March 
21, 1967: 

The question will be pressed more and 
more strongly of why and whether there 
should be any different treatment of young 
men who are in occupational training pro- 
grams. My own answer is that there cannot 
justifiably be any such distinction made, It 
would be hard to prove, and it hasn’t so far, 
that there is a larger value—either to the 
public or to the individual involved—in let- 
ting Bob finish college than in letting Jim 
complete his apprenticeship as a carpenter 
or letting John work his way up the unskilled 
steps toward a skilled job as a punch press 
operator. 


It is clear that junior coilege and busi- 
ness college students should be treated 
similarly, and not exposed to the draft 
in any higher degree than college stu- 
dents. There may well be administrative 
or management difficulties when dealing 
with the problem of less-than-full-time 
students, but the principle of equality of 
treatment must be held to be paramount. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee 
made its feelings plain on the subject of 
apprentices, in its report on the draft law 
extension last May: 

If student deferments are to be continued, 
the Committee believes that apprentices 
should be permitted to qualify for defer- 
ments under conditions no more restrictive 
than those applicable to undergraduate col- 
lege deferments ... If an apprentice is full 
time, satisfactory, and making normal prog- 
ress, he should be eligible for deferment as 
an apprentice in the same manner as a col- 
lege student, 


Once again, though the legislative his- 
tory is very plain, the operation of the 
draft system is at odds with it. 

My bill would give each bona fide stu- 
dent the same option: he could enter the 
draft pool after highschool, or after his 
college or occupational training was 
completed. The GI bill, liberalized only 
recently, should spur many individuals 
to enlist or enter the draft pool right 
after high school, so that their education 
costs would be assisted in part under its 
provisions. But some proportion would 
undoubtedly prefer to wait until after 
college, and my bill gives them this flexi- 
bility while enhancing the overall equity 
of the system. 

STUDENT POSTPONEMENT DISCONTINUANCE 


I have already mentioned that the 
“timing” argument of offering optional 
postponements to students for draft pur- 
poses requires some mechanism to pre- 
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vent discrimination against those who 
do not have the option of going to col- 
lege or graduate school, for economic or 
other reasons. This mechanism is a dis- 
continuance of the option whenever 
Armed Forces casualties reach a certain 
percentage of the monthly draft call. 

During any period when our Armed 
Forces are sustaining combat casualties, 
the President would be required to de- 
termine the total number of combat 
casualties each month. He would then 
put this figure beside the total number of 
registrants drafted that month. If the 
number of casualties reached 10 percent 
of the number of draftees, then the op- 
tional student postponement would be 
discontinued. But the discontinuance 
would take place only when the 10 per- 
cent figure was exceeded for 3 consecu- 
tive months. And when the discontinu- 
ance did take place, it would stay in 
effect for the following 12 months. 

This discontinuance will insure that 
when draftees face an appreciable risk 
of being sent off to a shooting war, all 
young men must stand as equals at that 
particular time before the draft process. 
To permit some to elect to enter college, 
thus postponing exposure to the draft for 
4 years, while denying this election to 
others, would be to continue one of our 
present system’s worst features. 

It is important to note that the dis- 
continuance would not apply to students 
already in college or occupational train- 
ing when the 10-percent figure was 
reached. These students made their 
choice to enter college or training not out 
of a desire to avoid being drafted into a 
shooting war, because the shooting had 
not reached an appreciable extent when 
their decisions were made. Thus, it would 
apply only to those whose decisions on 
whether to take up the option was made 
in the light of combat casualties. 

It is also important to note that even 
when the 10-percent limit has been 
reached and the option discontinued, 
those not actually selected for induction 
would be free to go on to college, school, 
jobs, or whatever. 

Casualties in Vietnam are running 
above 10 percent of the draftees. In the 
first 6 months of 1967, draftees totaled 
87,600 and casualties 37,500—or over 40 
percent. Consequently, my bill would dis- 
continue the granting of student post- 
ponements during the Vietnam war. 

This discontinuance provision insures 
that the option feature is fair. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


That there exists in our draft statute a 
formal provision exempting conscien- 
tious objectors from combat duty is a 
credit to our democracy. It is legislative 
recognition that our society is strong 
enough to accommodate those who can- 
not in conscience participate in the 
killing of other men. 

Conscientious objection can take either 
of two forms under the statute, depend- 
ing on the nature and extent of the ob- 
jection. A conscientious objector may be 
assigned to noncombat service in the 
military, such as in hospitals or in ad- 
ministrative work. Or, he may be as- 
signed to 2 years of civilian work, if he 
objects to both combat and noncombat 
military service. A number of this latter 
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group are serving as civilians with vol- 
untary agencies in Southeast Asia. 

Until last year, the law on conscien- 
tious objectors was quite clear, the Su- 
preme Court in the 1965 case of United 
States against Seeger having interpreted 
the law and laid down some guidelines. 
But last year’s amendments overruled 
the Seeger case, in effect, by eliminating 
the language on which the decision 
rested. 

The old law granted conscientious ob- 
jector status to an individual who “by 
reason of religious training and belief 
is conscientiously opposed to participa- 
tion in war in any form. Religious train- 
ing and belief in this connection means 
an individual's belief in a Supreme Being 
involving duties superior to those arising 
from any human relation.” 

In the Seeger case, the Supreme Court 
interpreted this language to mean “a 
given belief that is sincere and meaning- 
ful and occupies a place in the life of its 
possessor parallel to that filled by the 
orthodox belief in God of one who clearly 
qualifies for the exemption.” 

The new law eliminates the Supreme 
Being clause, thus implying that only 
an orthodox belief in God will qualify an 
individual for conscientious objector 
status. This apparently overrules the 
Seeger case. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem has told its State and local boards 
that the change means a narrower defi- 
nition of conscientious objector. This 
accords with the views of a majority of 
local board members in one State who, 
according to the Marshall commission 
report, feel that conscientious objectors 
should not be deferred at all. On the 
other hand, a number of lawyers expe- 
rienced in this field believe the courts 
will still uphold Seeger, on other grounds. 
But this important subject will be un- 
clear until eventually resolved by the 
courts. 

My bill would restore the language of 
the statute as in effect before the 1967 
amendments. This would have the effect 
of reinstating the Seeger case as the con- 
trolling precedent. 

UNIFORM NATIONAL STANDARDS 


A consistent criticism of our present 
draft system is the utter lack of uni- 
formity in its interpretation. The basic 
cause of this lack of uniformity is the 
wide variance in guidance the local 
boards receive. 

That guidance comes in the form of 
the statute itself, regulations, operations 
bulletins, local board memoranda, direc- 
tives, and letters of advice. The State di- 
rectors also may issue instructions to 
the local boards. As a result, local boards 
across the country receive varying 
amounts of guidance on the same sub- 
ject and the guidance is often conflicting. 

In 1966, 39 State directors issued 173 
bulletins, directives, or memorandums to 
their local boards dealing with defer- 
ment policies. Some State headquarters 
sent no guidance; one headquarters sent 
13 separate sets of instructions. The re- 
sulting potpourri of deferment policies 
should surprise no one. 

Alabama and New York treated the 
results of the college qualification tests 
as mandatory; Idaho and Texas said 
they were only advisory; 
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New York City and Oklahoma defined 
“full-time student” as one taking 12 
semester hours; Oregon and Utah used 
15 hours; Florida adopted the definition 
of each individual college or university; 

Kentucky classified any registrant at- 
tending school “below college level” as 
2-A—occupational deferment; Arkansas 
classified registrants in “business school 
or similar institution” as 2-S—student 
deferment; Kansas classified registrants 
in a “vocational, technical, business, 
trade school, or any institution of learn- 
ing below college” level as 2-S; 

Missouri and Illinois would not cancel 
induction orders if the registrant sub- 
mitted a “pregnancy statement,” New 
Mexico would; 

Three civilian pilots doing the same 
job for the same airline were called for 
induction; one board deferred two of 
them, while another board classified the 
third as 1-A; and 

Returning Peace Corps volunteers are 
put at the top of the list in some States, 
while others put them at the bottom. 

Further examples of the variability of 
local board performance in applying our 
draft law are as numerous as there are 
boards making decisions. This variabil- 
ity is one clear reason why cynicism 
about the system is so rampant. 

Dissatisfaction about the lack of uni- 
formity is not limited to the registrant 
themselves. The Marshall Commission 
reports that 46 percent of local board 
members believe that more specific poli- 
cies on occupational deferments are 
needed, and 40 percent believe that more 
specific policies on student deferments 
are needed. Once again, we find an anom- 
aly in the operation of our draft sys- 
tem: The President has proposed “that 
firm rules be formulated, to be applied 
uniformly throughout the country,” the 
Marshall Commission has so recom- 
mended, fairness and commonsense so 
demand, and nearly half of local board 
members themselves so believe would be 
an improvement. 

The 1967 amendments permit the Pres- 
ident to establish national standards for 
classification, and to require that these 
standards be uniformly administered 
throughout the country. My bill would 
make the adoption of national standards 
and criteria mandatory, and would re- 
quire that they be administered uni- 
formly. 

I should point out that these national 
standards would not be utterly inflexible, 
because they deal not with mathematical 
measurements but with human beings. 
The point is simply to be as sure as we 
can that a young man in one part of the 
country faces the same exposure to the 
draft as in another part of the country. 

Accidents of geography should not de- 
termine who goes to war and who does 
not. 

HARDSHIP DEFERMENTS 


Hardship deferments must be con- 
tinued. There are many individual cases 
where drafting a young man would cause 
a severe hardship either to him or to his 
family. One case often cited as an exam- 
ple is that of the 19-year-old boy who 
works to support his widowed mother 
and his brothers and sisters. Taking the 
wage earner away from his family for 2 
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years in this instance is an undesirable 
hardship. 

Under my bill, the initial hardship de- 
ferment classification would be made by 
an area Selective Service office, instead 
of by local boards as is now the case. 
Appeals regarding this initial classifica- 
tion would be presented to local boards. 
This combination will assure a greater 
uniformity than presently exists in con- 
ditions governing hardship deferments, 
but at the same time retain the famili- 
arity with local problems which is po- 
tentially a distinguishing mark of the 
local boards. 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 


When he testified on the Manpower 
Implications of Selective Service, Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz said: 

It is my position that there is little basis 
in the present or prospective manpower situa- 
tion for any “occupational deferments” from 
military service—especially if the draft call 
is concentrated on the 19-year age group. 


He made this unequivocal statement 
from a unique vantage point: Secretary 
Wirtz is this Nation’s chief manpower 
specialist. In the past, he was charged 
with determining which “critical occu- 
pations” should be deferrable. So he made 
that statement with a broad background 
of expertise. He also pointed out that 
more than half of those with occupa- 
tional deferments were in jobs classified 
as neither essential activities nor critical 
occupations. 

The Marshall Commission made a sim- 
ilar recommendation, saying that “no 
new deferments for occupation should 
be granted in the future.” In the 1967 
amendments to the draft law, Congress 
directed the National Security Council 
to recommend policies on occupational 
deferments. Pursuant to this directive, 
the National Security Council recom- 
mended on February 16, 1968, that occu- 
pational deferments be discontinued. Its 
memorandum of advice said in part: 

The National Security Council advises that 
the Secretaries of Defense, Labor and Com- 
merce should maintain a continuing surveil- 
lance over the nation’s manpower needs and 
identify any particular occupation or skill 
that may warrant qualifying for deferment 
on a uniform national basis. When any such 
occupation or skill is so identified, the Coun- 
cil will be notified so that it may consider the 
need and advise the Director of the Selective 
Service System accordingly. 

This recommendation is based on these 
considerations: 

The needs of the Armed Forces do not now 
require such occupational deferments. 

The needs of the civilian economy do not 
now require such occupational deferments. 

The inherent inequity, at a time when men 
are called upon to risk their lives for the 
nation, in any such occupational deferments 
from military service which may in practice 
turn into permanent exemptions. 


That, too, is an unequivocal statement. 

But the advice transmitted to State di- 
rectors of the Selective Service, and to 
local boards, varies widely from that ad- 
vice. General Hershey’s telegram to State 
directors, pursuant to this National Se- 
curity Council memorandum, states in 
part: 

Each local board (is left) with discretion 
to grant, in individual cases, occupational 
deferments based on a showing of essential 
community need. 
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This is clear evidence that occupational 
deferments are not ended at all—rather, 
they are continued, and left to the dis- 
cretion of the 4,084 local boards. There 
will, consequently, be 4,084 different sets 
of rules governing occupational defer- 
ments. This may well be a step back- 
ward: in the past, only half of those with 
occupational deferments received them 
based on the unguided judgment of local 
boards; the other half were in jobs listed 
as essential or critical. Now, however, 
there is no national guidance, in direct 
opposition to the National Security 
Council recommendation. 

The effect of this broad discretion is 
clear. A high-ranking officer of a defense 
contractor said this week that about 800 
of his company’s 90,000 employees were 
affected by the new rules. But he added 
that he expected the local draft boards 
to continue the deferments of many of 
these affected employees. 

Part of the reason for this officer’s 
assurance is a little understood quirk in 
the way the system today operates, Al- 
though a registrant cannot change his 
local board if he moves, a man with an 
occupational deferment can use the ap- 
peal board in the area where he is em- 
ployed. It is very easy to visualize this 
picture: a man now living and working 
in another city is denied an extension of 
his occupational deferment by his own 
local board. He then takes his case to 
the appeal board serving his new com- 
munity. Because the appeal board is 
sensitive to the economic needs of its own 
area, it would probably view the contin- 
uation of the occupational deferment as 
essential to its own community need. 
Statistically, appeals boards in industrial 
areas reverse local boards by reinstating 
occupational deferments taken away by 
the local boards far more often than any 
other reversal action. 

In sum, there can be only one conclu- 
sion: so long as we continue occupational 
deferments, special privileges granted to 
some individuals but not others will pro- 
tect the former from equal exposure to 
the draft. 

One other important factor militates 
against continuing occupational defer- 
ments: they can be the vehicle for pyra- 
miding deferments into exemptions. This 
loophole exists right now, as it has in the 
past. Until it is corrected, we will not 
have a fair draft system. 

My bill would discontinue occupational 
deferments, except upon a Presidential 
finding that a particular skill or occupa- 
tion warrants deferment on a uniform 
national basis. This would preclude the 
occupational deferment from becoming 
the protected haven it is today. 

MILITARY YOUTH OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS 

Each year, some 700,000 young Ameri- 
cans are found unfit for military service. 
This is about one-third of all the young 
men examined. About half are disquali- 
fied because of health deficiencies, and 
the other half because of educational de- 
ficiencies. 

The Marshall Commission called these 
“alarming statistics, affecting directly 
our national security.” Few could or 
would question that judgment. 

These failures reflect inadequate edu- 
cation, poor medical facilities, poverty, 
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discrimination—the litany of social ills 
which we as a Nation are committed to 
overcome. The problem we face is elimi- 
nating the conditions causing the reasons 
for rejection. To do so, we must reach far 
back into each individual’s years of de- 
velopment and training. We cannot ex- 
pect the military services to do this. 
But the Department of Defense is mak- 
ing determined efforts to reduce the 
number of rejectees. Foremost among 
these efforts is Project 100,000. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Thomas Morris de- 
scribed Project 100,000 in these terms 
when he testified on the manpower im- 
plications of the Selective Service: 
Under this program, we have made revi- 
sions in our mental and physical qualifica- 
tion standards, Under these standards, our 
objective is to qualify 40,000 men in the 
12-month period ending September 1967, and 
100,000 per year in subsequent years. These 
men would not have been accepted under 
the draft standards or enlistment policies 
previously in effect. They are, typically, men 
who, because of lack of educational oppor- 
tunity or incentives, haye done poorly in 
formal classroom achievement. It is our judg- 
ment that these men can best be trained, 
therefore, in our established training centers 
and schools, along with other new recruits 
to service. All but a small fraction of these 
men, we believe, will require no special as- 
sistance to complete their basic training. 


Project 100,000 completed its first year 
on September 30, 1967. Its goal was to 
take 40,000 rejectees; it actually took 
49,000. About 85 percent would have 
failed the educational tests, and 15 per- 
cent the physical tests without a revi- 
sion in the standards. About 60 percent 
were volunteers, and 40 percent came 
through the draft. Sixty percent were 
white, and 40 percent Negro or other 
nonwhites. The average age was 21. 
Thirty percent were unemployed, and 
another 26 percent earned less than $60 
a week. The average reading score is 
barely at a sixth grade level; 14 percent 
read at third grade level or less. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
said that the Defense Department began 
Project 100,000 because it was convinced 
that “given the proper environment and 
training, they can contribute just as 
much to the defense of their country as 
men from the more advantaged segments 
of our society.” 

The results of Project 100,000 bear out 
this conviction. Ninety-eight percent of 
traditional categories of recruits finish 
basic training; 96 percent of Project 
100,000 men graduated—only 2 percent- 
age points less than the traditional re- 
cruits. Many military commanders re- 
port that these men turn out “to be even 
more highly motivated than some serv- 
icemen with a much more privileged 
background,” to quote Secretary Me- 
Namara. This is evidence that Project 
100,000 has in no way caused a dilution 
of our actual military performance 
standards, and has in fact augmented 
these standards. 

At this point, I should note that Proj- 
ect 100,000 has done considerably more 
than augment our military performance 
standards. Because it takes a large num- 
ber of volunteers—60,000 this year—who 
previously would have been rejected, it 
reduces the number of men who must 
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be drafted. And because it gives skill 
and occupation training to young men 
previously classified as dropouts from 
society, it has reduced welfare burdens 
and increased job opportunities. 

Project 100,000, then, is a marked 
achievement, and its accomplishments 
deserve acclaim. 

But there is more the military services 
could achieve. To quote the Marshall 
Commission: 

The Commission feels that any American 
who desires to serve in the Armed Forces 
should be able to serve if he can be brought 
up to a level of usefulness as a soldier, even 
if this requires special educational and train- 
ing programs to be conducted by the services. 


The Department of the Army made a 
limited attempt at a program of this type 
in 1964, and called it the special training 
enlistment program—STEP. It was de- 
signed as an experimental program of 
military training, educational and physi- 
cal rehabilitation of enlistees who fell 
short of regular standards, but who could 
be brought up to these standards with 
short periods of educational training or 
medical rehabilitation. Normal basic 
training costs about $3,300 per trainee; 
the additional cost per trainee in the 
STEP program was estimated at $2,100. 
The program was to be made available 
to 15,000 enlistees a year. The project was 
never actually undertaken because of a 
specific objection to it contained in the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. 

My bill would require the Secretary of 
Defense to study and investigate the 
feasibility of military youth opportunity 
schools. These schools would offer special 
educational and physical training to 
volunteers who did not meet the current 
induction standards. The Secretary of 
Defense would report to the President 
and the Congress on the results of this 
l-year study and is given considerable 
latitude in making the study. 

These schools are a logical extension 
of the successes of Project 100,000. They 
could further increase the percentage of 
volunteers in service, and further reduce 
draft calls. They would produce highly 
motivated, all-volunteer servicemen. And 
they would help correct the social inbal- 
ance afflicting our society while increas- 
ing our military capabilities. 

STUDY OF VOLUNTEER ARMY 


Public figures with as widely divergent 
views as Barry Goldwater and John Ken- 
neth Galbraith and associations as di- 
verse as the Ripon Society and the New 
Left have urged that the draft be 
scrapped in favor of an all-volunteer 
army. Sixty-one percent of students 
polled by the U.S. Youth Council favor a 
volunteer army. 

An all-volunteer army would certainly 
be closer to the spirit of a free society, 
as it would require no compulsory service. 
It would reduce turnover in the services, 
and thus reduce cost. It would probably 
raise the level of skill of each individual 
serviceman. It would eliminate the prob- 
lem of the conscientious objector. And 
it would remove all problems of uncer- 
tainty. 

But at least one problem with an all- 
volunteer army is illustrated by the same 
U.S. Youth Council poll which showed 61 
percent of the students in favor of an all- 
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volunteer army: 58 percent of the stu- 
dents said they personally would not vol- 
unteer. There are as well a number of 
other problems. The estimates of the cost 
of an all-volunteer army—primarily in 
higher salaries—range from $4 billion to 
$17.5 billion. Some experts have claimed 
that an all-volunteer army would be 
largely Negro. An all-volunteer army may 
not have the flexibility we need to meet 
widely changing manpower needs, Final- 
ly, there is some danger that an all-vol- 
unteer army of professionals, together 
with the military-industrial complex 
which would support it, would represent 
an ever-present threat to political free- 
dom. 

At present, we do not have enough 
specific information to decide whether 
these problems are more apparent than 
real. For that reason, my bill requires 
the President to conduct a 1-year study 
of the costs, feasibility and desirability of 
replacing our present combination of 
voluntary and involuntary inductions 
with an entirely voluntary system of en- 
listments. The President would report to 
the Congress on his findings and recom- 
mendations. 

The voluntary army concept is of high 
importance. But we need considerably 
more information than we now have to 
determine whether it is the right system 
for our society. My bill would provide us 
with this information. 

STUDY OF NATIONAL SERVICE ALTERNATIVE 

A subject much discussed in the past 
few years is whether we can devise some 
form of nonmilitary national service as 
an alternative to military service. A cor- 
ollary subject has been the feasibility of 
compulsory national service for all young 
Americans, including both military and 
nonmilitary service. 

Both subjects have much merit. Many 
young people in this country feel a strong 
obligation to serve their country or their 
fellow man through some form of public 
service. Many of these same young peo- 
ple, however, feel strongly that they can 
make more substantial contributions in 
nonmilitary service. The overwhelming 
response from all across the country to 
the Peace Corps, to VISTA, and to the 
Teacher Corps indicate that our young 
people are committed and willing to serve 
their country. 

A number of different specific pro- 
posals for national service have been put 
forward. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower has suggested 
that we adopt a system of universal 
training for all young men. It would be 
a system of military, physical and re- 
medial training, administered by the De- 
partment of Defense. Only those with 
serious physical and mental defects, and 
those who volunteered for military serv- 
ice, would be exempt. General Eisen- 
hower’s proposal would be designed to 
promote physical fitness and self-disci- 
pline among America’s young men. 

Some have suggested a system under 
which all qualified young men would 
serve in the military or in a variety of 
civilian programs for 2 years. Those who 
elected military service would receive 
either higher pay, or serve a shorter 
period of time than those in civilian pro- 
grams. Because this is a compulsory pro- 
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gram for all young men, it would reduce 
the present draft inequities. 

Others have suggested a system of 
voluntary national service. Under this 
proposal, those who did not want to 
enter the military services could instead 
elect an alternative form of service, and 
they would in this way satisfy their draft 
obligation. They would serve longer or 
receive less pay and other incentives 
than those in the military services, in 
an effort to equate the two different 
forms of service. Clearly, this system 
would have to be discontinued in times 
of a shooting war, to prevent some young 
men from opting their way out of the 
risks of being sent into combat. 

All of these proposals have obvious 
merit. Youths in national service here 
at home could help solve some of the 
major problems confronting our society, 
such as education, conservation, hous- 
ing, medical care and others. They could 
do so by providing manpower for neigh- 
borhood health centers, legal aid, mana- 
gerial assistance, a “disaster corps” to 
help victims of earthquakes, floods and 
other disasters. Overseas, as the Peace 
Corps has illustrated, the needs are just 
as great. In short, there are vast numbers 
of jobs to be done, and we are not now 
making the manpower we potentially 
can available to get the jobs done. 

My bill would require the President 
to make a study of the feasibility of a 
National Service Corps in which indi- 
viduals seeking nonmilitary service 
could fulfill their obligation of service to 
the country. The President would report 
to the Congress on the results of his 
l-year study. 

DRAFT AS PUNISHMENT 


Mr. President, military service is and 
should be an honor and a privilege. It 
should in no way be considered a punish- 
ment. 

For that reason, my bill would prohibit 
local boards from reclassifying draft 
protesters as delinquents and subjecting 
them to immediate induction. Instead, 
whenever a protester took part in any 
illegal activity, he would be prosecuted 
under the law’s criminal provisions and, 
if found guilty, be punished accordingly. 

We should in no way protect draft pro- 
testers from the processes of the law. 
But neither should we draft them and 
send them off to serve beside men who 
are proud to be serving their country. 
My bill would prohibit using the draft 
as a punishment and would instead rely 
upon the U.S. attorneys and the courts 
to enforce the provisions of the law which 
govern illegal activities. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR TERM 


Most Presidential appointments carry 
a fixed term of service, and are not open- 
ended. My bill would conform the Selec- 
tive Service law to most other Federal 
statutes, by requiring that appointment 
as Director of the Selective Service be for 
a 6-year term, and that at the end of 
the 6-year term the President must make 
a new nomination and the nomination 
must be confirmed by the Senate. There 
is no prohibition against renomination 
of the same individual as many times 
over as the President requires. This new 
provision would not apply to the current 
Director, General Hershey. 
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ALIENS 


Under our draft law, aliens are subject 
to confining, confusing, and discrimina- 
tory treatment. For example, when the 
law was written, the NATO countries re- 
quired 18 months’ service. The law con- 
sequently provides that an alien in this 
country who has served 18 months in the 
military service of a nation with whom 
we are allied, is not subject to draft in 
the United States. But since this provi- 
sion was written into the draft law, the 
NATO countries have lowered their serv- 
ice requirement to 16 months. Thus, 
aliens who have fulfilled their military 
service in their own country, and are now 
in this country, find themselves subject 
to our draft. This is in direct contraven- 
tion to a number of treaties in force be- 
tween this country and our allies. 

Numerous other examples of the need 
to revise our draft policies toward aliens 
were made by the Department of State 
to the Marshall Commission. 

My bill adopts the recommendations 
of the Department of State with regard 
to aliens and the draft. These are: 

That all nonimmigrant aliens should 
be exempt from military service. 

That resident aliens should not be sub- 
ject to military service until 1 year after 
their entry into the United States as 
immigrants. 

That 1 year after entry, all resident 
aliens should be subject to military draft 
equally with U.S. citizens unless they 
elect to abandon permanently the status 
of permanent alien and the prospect of 
U.S. citizenship. 

That aliens who have served 12 months 
or more in the Armed Forces of a coun- 
try with which the United States is al- 
lied in mutual defense activities should 
be exempted from U.S. military service, 
and credit toward the U.S. military serv- 
ice obligations should be given for any 
such service of a shorter period. 

These changes can assure that our 
draft policy toward aliens is coherent, 
and rational, and that it comports with 
our international treaty obligations. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The 1967 amendments added a provi- 
sion to the law which denies judicial re- 
view of any draft classification and proc- 
essing action, unless the registrant is a 
defendant in a criminal action. In other 
words, the decisions of the Selective 
Service System are insulated from the 
reins of Federal court review unless one 
desiring to challenge the decisions ac- 
cepts the stigma of being charged with a 
criminal violation of the draft law. This 
is surely an extraordinary interpretation 
of the process. 

This provision was intended to prevent 
cases similar to Wolff against Selective 
Service Local Board 16. In that case, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit held that by reclassifying partici- 
pants in a demonstration against the 
Vietnam war as “delinquents” and sub- 
jecting them to immediate induction, the 
local board had both exceeded its juris- 
diction and had caused an immediate and 
irreparable injury to the participants’ 
constitutional rights. Consequently, the 
suit was sent back for further hearing by 
the district court. 
dae its opinion, the second circuit noted 

t: 
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Normally it is desirable not only that the 
administration (of the draft law) function 
with a minimum of judicial interference but 
also that, when the administration does err, 
it be free to work out its own problems. But, 
as noted above, there are competing policies 
and when as here a serious threat to the ex- 
ercise of First Amendment rights exists, the 
policy favoring the preservation of these 
rights must prevail. 


The court pointed out that the Na- 
tional Appeal Board had concluded unan- 
imously that the reclassifications were 
valid, and that General Hershey had 
stated repeatedly that the reclassifica- 
tions were proper. Thus, it would have 
been a futile recourse to pursue the nor- 
mal appeal procedure, and the Federal 
court thus accepted jurisdiction. 

Now, that is all changed. If the same 
demonstrators were today reclassified, 
they could seek judicial review only when 
they had been through the entire appeals 
process, and only after they had been 
inducted—when the reclassification 
would be moot; or had refused induc- 
tion—when they would be charged with 
a criminal violation of the law. Further, 
the courts would be virtually prohibited 
from considering the question of the 
local board’s exceeding its jurisdiction in 
the reclassification proceeding. 

I think this is an unprecedented at- 
tempt to work mischief with constitu- 
tional rights, and that it should be 
stricken from the law. Accordingly, my 
bill would strike it. 

PROSECUTOR'S DISCRETION 


The 1967 amendments require the At- 
torney General of the United States, on 
the request of the Director of Selective 
Service, to prosecute a given selective 
service case or to advise the Congress, in 
writing, of the reasons for his failure to 
do so. This is a virtually unprecedented 
provision, and goes against the grain of 
our long established legal protection. 
Only experienced prosecutors have suf- 
ficient judgment to determine whether a 
given case merits the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, or whether a case would not 
merit such an expenditure. 

My bill restores the provision of the old 
law, giving prosecutorial discretion back 
to the prosecutors. 

LOCAL BOARD DISCRIMINATION 


The present draft law prohibits dis- 
crimination in determining the composi- 
tion of local boards—but only discrimi- 
nation on account of sex. Despite the fact 
that the racial discrimination issue has 
already been raised in court cases, the 
law nowhere prohibits discrimination on 
account of race, religion, or creed. Should 
we interpret the explicit mention of dis- 
crimination by sex to mean an implicit 
acceptance of discrimination on other 
grounds? I, for one, would hope not. 

But to be sure, my bill would explicitly 
prohibit discrimination by race, color, 
creed, or sex in determining the com- 
position of local boards. 

My bill makes another change in the 
law governing the composition of local 
boards: it requires the membership of a 
local board to represent all elements of 
the public it serves, insofar as practica- 
ble. The Marshall Commission developed 
statistics which clearly reveal how unrep- 
resentative local boards are in many in- 
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stances. At the time the Commission re- 
port was issued a year ago, Alabama 
had no nonwhite local board members, 
yet more than 30 percent of the State's 
population was Negro. In New York City, 
4.6 percent of the local board members 
were nonwhite yet 14.7 percent of the city 
were nonwhite. In the District of Colum- 
bia, 36.2 percent of the board members 
were nonwhite, while 54.8 percent of the 
District were nonwhite. And in Massa- 
chusetts, six-tenths of 1 percent of board 
members were nonwhite, while 2.4 of the 
State were nonwhite. 

The statistics are a cause of great con- 
cern, and the President has requested 
General Hershey and the State Gov- 
ernors to bring local boards more in line 
with the population they represent. My 
bill would require that the boards be so 
constituted, and not leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the Director of the Selective 
Service and the State Governors. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 

SYSTEM 

The Marshall Commission concluded 
that “the United States has outgrown its 
Selective Service System.” It presents a 
wealth of logic, statisties, facts and find- 
ings which reinforce this conclusion. This 
information also justifies a second con- 
clusion: that the System has operated for 
25 years with dedication and selfless 
patriotism on the part of those officials 
charged with its administration. 

Today’s structure is built on the con- 
cept of the local boards, which the Se- 
lective Service characterizes as little 
groups of neighbors on whom is placed 
the responsibility to determine who is to 
serve the Nation in the Armed Forces and 
who is to serve in industry, agriculture, 
and other deferred classifications. 

In point of fact, this characterization 
is inaccurate. The Marshall Commission 
points out that “the ‘neighborly’ charac- 
ter of local boards seems to exist more in 
theory than in fact.” 

There are a number of reasons for this. 
Most boards in urban areas operate in 
anonymity. More than half of metro- 
politan local boards are centrally located 
and operated. A large percentage of local 
board registrants have not lived in the 
local board area for years. Local board 
clerks perform a great deal of the work— 
to such an extent nearly 20 percent of 
local boards report that nine out of ten 
classification decisions were virtually au- 
tomatic. 

Based on these facts, the Marshall 
Commission recommended a restructur- 
ing and consolidation of the Selective 
Service System along these lines: 

A national office, similar to that now 
existing; 

A series of regional offices, perhaps 
eight in number, corresponding for na- 
tional security reasons to the eight re- 
gions of the Office of Emergency Plan- 


A series of area offices, numbering 300 
to 500, corresponding to the 231 standard 
metropolitan statistical areas, the 149 
cities over 25,000 outside these SMSA’s 
at least one area office in every State; 

Appeals boards operating contiguous 
to these three types of offices. 

Under this plan, registration and clas- 
sification would be handled at the area 
offices. Local boards would be retained, 
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but their function would be changed. 
The local boards would become the reg- 
istrant’s court of first appeal, and they 
would have the authority to sustain or 
overturn classifications made in the area 
Offices. This insures that the great 
strength of the local boards—a group of 
citizens divorced from the Federal sys- 
tem—would be applied where it is most 
critical. 

My bill would change the present law 
by requiring that the system be reorga- 
nized as proposed by the Marshall Com- 
mission. President Johnson indicated a 
year ago that he was establishing a task 
force within the Government to review 
the Marshall Commission recommenda- 
tions, to determine their “cost, the 
method of implementation, and their 
effectiveness.” I am sure that by now 
this task force has completed its work, 
and that its findings can speed develop- 
ment of the new structure. 

This new structure can increase the 
likelihood that the draft law will be ad- 
ministered not by a rule of discretion, 
but by a rule of law. 

CONCLUSION 


I have outlined above a brief explana- 
tion of the major changes my bill would 
make in our selective service laws. These 
changes are badly needed. 

The recent announcement regarding 
the termination of graduate school de- 
ferments is yet another illustration. That 
action will make about 225,000 graduat- 
ing college students and first year grad- 
uate students immediately eligible for 
the draft in June. The draft call for the 
year beginning July 1 is expected to be 
about 240,000. In other words, nearly 
all the draftees will be graduate students 
and recent college graduates. 

The Army is not happy with this fact. 
Neither are the graduate schools whose 
enrollment will be drastically reduced. 
And neither are the graduate students 
whose course of study will be interrupted. 
It has been reported that other methods 
of handling the transition between blan- 
ket graduate student deferment and 
prohibition against graduate student de- 
ferment were recommended. One of the 
fairest of these was made by Nathan 
Pusey, president of Harvard University. 
It has also been reported that the Selec- 
tive Service System advised that it did 
not have the management skills to put 
any of these alternative recommenda- 
tions into effect. 

That is, to my mind, a serious indict- 
ment of our Selective Service System. Be- 
cause of its archaic structure and pro- 
cedures, we were forced to adopt a mech- 
anism which satisfies no one. 

We need draft reform today, just as 
we did last year and the year before. We 
have not been protecting our individual 
freedoms as jealously as we might in our 
draft law, and for that reason alone we 
must change it. 

Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I applaud the efforts 
of our distinguished colleague the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts to reform 
the draft. It has been full of inequities 
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and injustices which are widely known, 
but nothing has been done about it. Par- 
ticularly do I applaud his thinking about 
the desirability of a volunteer army. I 
would go a little further than he has 
because in this particular war I think the 
draft itself is most unfortunate and in- 
deed is a major inequity. We have had 
it before in previous wars, but I think 
more widely spread throughout our land 
in regard to this particular war is the 
feeling that there is less justification for 
it than for our previous wars in which 
the elements of national danger or na- 
tional security were evident; whereas, in 
my view, these factors are not present 
at all in this war in Southeast Asia for 
reasons which I have frequently stated. 

Let me say that we should consider 
very seriously eliminating the draft to 
this extent; namely, that we should allow 
draftees to choose whether they wish to 
serve in Southeast Asia or not. The rea- 
son for that is—and I think it is amply 
justified—if a man enlists in the regular 
Armed Forces, whether it be the Army, 
Air Force, the Navy, or the Marine Corps, 
he knows when he takes his oath of en- 
listment that he has got to go where 
the Commander in Chief sends him. He 
may not like this war. He may feel that 
it is wrong, but he has made a commit- 
ment. The draftee, on the other hand, 
does not have that choice. 

I am convinced that the amendment 
which I have sought twice previously to 
introduce, without success so far, if 
adopted, would perhaps result in half 
the volunteers going to Southeast Asia 
for one reason or another. I can docu- 
ment that e.timate by citing a specific 
example. 

I have a grandson who volunteered for 
service in Vietnam. He is a 19-year-old. 
He is in the paratroopers. He believed 
that he should go. I think that if such an 
amendment were enacted perhaps half 
of the draftees would go to Southeast 
Asia and perhaps half would not. 

It certainly would be a good affirma- 
tion of the principles of freedom which 
we allegedly espouse if that were to be 
done. It would strengthen support for 
the war in Vietnam. 

I feel definitely that a volunteer army 
is and should be a thing of the future, 
that we should have a professional army 
composed of volunteers, adequately paid, 
and adequately compensated in case of 
injury, and so forth; but to conscript our 
boys to go down there and fight, in many 
cases against people against whom they 
feel they have no grievance, and perhaps 
die in the process, particularly when we 
think of the terrific corruption which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has recently 
so ably called attention to, is in my view 
unjust and indefensible. 

Our boys are dying in Vietnam to 
help keep in office a corrupt regime, 
a regime which freely permits draft eva- 
sion of its own boys. Desertions from the 
South Vietnamese Army are tremendous. 
There were 96,000 of them in 1966. In 
1967 that number rose to 110,000. 

Therefore, I hope that when this pro- 
posed legislation is heard in committee 
and debated on the floor of the Senate, 
the Senator from Massachusetts will 
consider & modification which will make 
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it possible to allow draftees to choose 
whether they will or will not go to South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate the comments of the Senator 
from Alaska. I know that he has been 
long interested in a volunteer army, 
along with other Members of the Senate. 
He has made his case with great elo- 
quence and great feeling. I also know 
that in the course of any kind of study 
concerning a volunteer army, the views 
and comments of the Senator from 
Alaska would be extremely valuable and 
will be weighed by the Members of this 
body. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would be most 
happy, when the Senator holds hear- 
ings, to present my views. This is such 
a burning question and goes so deeply 
to the hearts and minds of our younger 
generation—as well as the older genera- 
tion, for that matter, the parents of 
these boys—that I think we should have 
full discussion and exploration of the 
subject. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
very much appreciate the comments 
which the Senator from Alaska has just 
made. 


DRAFT LAW REVISION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
commend the very capable senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
for this thoughtful and exhaustive pro- 
posal for the revision of our selective 
service laws. This is clearly one of the 
most important issues that will come be- 
fore us this year, and it is one that com- 
mands our closest attention. 

Revision of our present draft system, 
which is riddled with loopholes and in- 
equities, can no longer be avoided by the 
Congress of the United States. We are 
engaged at this very moment in an ever- 
deepening conflict that has interrupted 
the domestic pursuits of over half a mil- 
lion young Americans and put them 10,- 
000 lonely miles away. This involvement 
has necessitated the involuntary con- 
scription of a great many young men. 

As Senator KENNEDY said in his re- 
marks: 

The problem today . . . is being sure that 
the one out of two picked and sent to Viet- 
nam is picked in the fairest possible way. 


That is my interest in this legisla- 
tion. No draft system short of total mo- 
bilization can be completely equitable, 
for some must go while others stay. None- 
theless, it is incumbent on those of us 
who write the laws that conscript men for 
war to write the most equitable laws that 
we possibly can. 

People of Texas are concerned about 
inequities and shortcomings in our pres- 
ent selective service procedures. I have 
received considerable correspondence 
from the people of my State questioning 
several aspects of our draft law. This 
concern deserves articulation and these 
questions deserve answers. 

I have agreed to cosponsor this bill 
because I endorse the need for a more 
responsive and equitable law—a law that 
will, among other things, pay no heed to 
the amount of wealth or influence a po- 
tential draftee might have. 
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The provisions of Senator KENNEDY’S 
measure are imaginative and far reach- 
ing. I have questions about some of 
them, and I will take a long, hard, and 
careful look at every aspect of this bill 
as it goes through the legislative process. 
I intend to take a most active interest 
in the development of this measure, 
which directly or indirectly affects the 
lives of practically every individual in 
America. 

Though we may have reservations 
about specific provisions in the bill, the 
issue of draft law reform is one that no 
responsible public official can avoid. I 
will speak to the specific provisions of 
this bill later, but for now I am pleased 
to join with Senator KENNEDY and others 
in the introduction of this needed re- 
vision of an inadequate law. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Let 
me thank the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas for his comments. I 
know how hard he has worked to make 
sure our veterans get fair treatment and 
the recognition they deserve, and I know 
last year how hard he worked to have a 
fair draft law enacted. It is an honor to 
have him associated in this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, today I 
am joining the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] to spon- 
sor legislation to revise our existing 
Selective Service System. 

With the amendments which were 
added to the Selective Service Act last 
summer, our draft law has become a 
monstrous montage of disparity and 
dispair. It is cluttered with restrictive 
regulations and is based on outmoded 
principles. 

Our Selective Service System has 
drifted from the original goal of univer- 
sal military conscription to a procedure 
of unjust and inequitable induction. 

Our society is constantly changing, as 
are the needs of the military. It is now 
time to revise our draft law and keep 
pace with progress. 

This legislation will establish a system 
of random selection, provide for the se- 
lection and induction of the youngest 
eligible registrants first, extend an equi- 
table educational option to all students 
but discontinue the option in times of 
high combat casualties, restore the law’s 
original provisions regarding conscien- 
tious objectors, require the establishment 
and administration of uniform national 
standards, improve the procedure for 
granting hardship deferments, eliminate 
occupational deferments with the excep- 
tion of those granted on a national level 
by the President, launch much-needed 
studies in the fields of Military Youth 
Opportunity Schools, a volunteer army 
and a National Service Corps, prohibit 
the use of the draft as punishment, estab- 
lish a fixed term for the Director of the 
Selective Service, improve the treatment 
of aliens under the provisions of the 
draft, restore judicial review of draft 
classifications and processing actions, 
give the discretion to prosecute Selective 
Service cases back to the prosecutors, 
prohibit discrimination in the composi- 
tion of local draft boards and revise the 
requirements for membership on the 
board and require the system to be re- 
organized as generally proposed by the 
Marshall commission. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad indeed to join as a cosponsor with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] today in 
his introduction of a bill to revise the 
Selective Service System. I was a cospon- 
sor with him of similar legislation last 
session. I regret that it was not accom- 
plished in a more effective way. 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion headed by Burke Marshall deserve 
the utmost support, in my opinion, in 
their major provisions. And this bill 
would accomplish, in my judgment, what 
has long been needed to be done in the 
interest of equity and fairness as among 
all individuals in this country who may 
be liable for service, and in the interest 
of the efficiency of the system itself by 
providing adequately for the manpower 
needs of our Defense Establishment. 

Oddly, by coincidence, a week ago I 
prepared for my newsletter, to be re- 
leased today, a comment upon the Selec- 
tive Service System and the needed 
changes, including the inadequacy of the 
recent directive of the President, al- 
though he intended, I think, to move in 
the right direction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
news release to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the newslet- 
ter ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CAsE REPORTS To You, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1968 

The Administration has attempted to deal 
with what a Presidential Commission has 
called one of the basic inequities in the se- 
lective service system by ending draft de- 
ferments for graduate students. 

Last year the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service, chaired by for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General Burke Mar- 
shall, agreed that student deferments tend 
to become de facto exemptions. The Com- 
mission pointed out that while 70% of col- 
lege graduates and 74% of high school grad- 
uates served in the armed forces during the 
same period only 27% of those completing 
graduate school served. 

Because defending our country is an ob- 
ligation to be shared equally by all citi- 
zens, our draft system should not be per- 
mitted to discriminate against any one group 
in favor of any other. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the Pres- 
ident’s decision to end most graduate stu- 
dent deferments tackles only part of the 
problem. It may, in fact, result in a kind of 
reverse discrimination against the students 
who are now subject to reclassification. In 
addition, it is likely to have a substantial 
impact on the nation’s graduate schools and, 
consequently, disrupt the orderly flow of 
trained personnel into teaching and other 
professions, 

Nearly every recent study of the selective 
service system has recommended, in addi- 
tion to changes in deferment policy, that the 
order of call be reversed from oldest to 
youngest, with provisions to insure that no 
group is treated unfairly during the transi- 
tion phase. 

President Johnson, in his message to the 
Congress on the draft a year ago, announced 
his intention to issue an Executive Order 
to do this and Congress generally agreed 
that such a change would shorten greatly 
the period of uncertainty for draft regis- 
trants. 

That order was never issued and General 
Hershey stated recently that the President 
has decided to continue the present policy 
of calling the oldest first. Retention of this 
policy may very well mean that some draft 
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boards will have so many college graduates 
on the rolls this summer that the entire draft 
burden may fall on them. 

Reversing the order of call would not of 
itself, on the other hand, solve the prob- 
lem. The question remains one of how to 
select in the most equitable manner those 
who are to serve, since our armed forces are 
likely to need only one-third to one-half 
of the nearly 2 million men reaching draft 
age each year. As the Marshall Commis- 
sion put it, “Who serves when not all serve?” 

One widely-discussed proposal, and the 
principal recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, would select draftees through a system 
of impartial random selection from among 
those equally vulnerable. Such a system, it 
is argued, would draw equitably from all 
regions of the country and from all economic 
levels. Coupled with a system of calling 
younger men first, it would give young men 
their maximum exposure to the draft at an 
early age and permit them to plan their 
lives subsequently without constant worry 
over the possibility of being drafted. 

While Congress did not approve the ran- 
dom selection principle last year, largely be- 
cause there was no specific plan from the 
Administration, neither did it reject the con- 
cept. Indeed, both Houses have indicated 
a willingness to consider a random selection 
proposal, should the President submit one 
to the Congress. 

In the meantime, there is the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the new selective serv- 
ice directive does not result in a reverse 
discrimination. To this end, I urge the Presi- 
dent to use the authority granted to him by 
the Congress to provide for an interim 
method of draft selection that meets the 
needs of the armed services without unfair- 
ness to any group and with the least pos- 
sible disruption to our educational system. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] in his proposal to establish a sane 
Selective Service System. 

Last June I joined the Senator from 
Massachusetts in opposing Senate ac- 
ceptance of the conference report extend- 
ing the draft law, because that report 
prohibited the President from establish- 
ing reasonable procedures. We lost. Now 
we are reaping the results of the restric- 
tions Congress placed on the President’s 
discretion last summer. 

We said last summer that there was a 
better way. That is still true, and Senator 
KENNEDY’s bill incorporates that better 
way. 

There are five major reasons for my 
support of the Kennedy bill. 

First of all, it provides a fair way of 
selecting draftees when something less 
than total mobilization is required. It 
establishes random selection from the 
whole population of young people, with- 
out regard for economic or social acci- 
dent. 

Second, it eliminates the uncertainty 
among young people that is inherent in 
the present draft system. At age 19, a 
young man will know once and for all 
whether he is going to be called for selec- 
tive service. He can plan accordingly, 
where he now faces years of uncertainty. 

Third, a young man can attend college 
if he wishes, not avoiding his chance of 
being drafted but simply postponing it. 
He will know that sometime he must 
enter the pool of young men from whom 
draftees are to be selected. He can make 
a choice about when to do it, not about 
whether to do it. And the bill provides 
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for discontinuance of student postpone- 
ments when the casualty figures reach 
such levels that young men might seek to 
attend college to avoid a temporary 
danger. 

Fourth, a young man would know that 
he is being treated equally with any other 
young man in America, through the es- 
tablishment of uniform national selec- 
tion standards. No longer could accidents 
of geography provide him with special 
privilege or special jeopardy. And uni- 
form national standards would also clar- 
ify the hardship and occupational defer- 
ment situations which now are left to 
the whim of local selective service boards. 

Fifth, the Kennedy proposal would en- 
courage the study and possible expan- 
sion of Project 100,000 into a program of 
Military Youth Opportunity Schools. I 
like the possibilities that Senator KEN- 
NEDY has outlined here, especially the 
possibility that there would be a sub- 
stantial proportion of volunteers with 
accompanying high motivation and op- 
portunity to overcome the accidental def- 
icits of their social and geographical 
environment. 

The Kennedy proposal contains a num- 
ber of other provisions which enhance 
its value to the Nation—study of the 
possibilities of a volunteer army and 
national service alternative, prohibition 
of the draft as a punishment device, and 
reorganization of the Selective Service 
System along the lines proposed by the 
Marshall Commission, to name a few. 
Mr. President, I commend the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts on the 
forthright approach he has made in this 
legislation to the serious inequities, in- 
justices, and inconsistencies in the pres- 
ent Selective Service law. 

Mr. President, we have just witnessed 
the establishment of a discouraging new 
policy on graduate student deferments. 
No one can deny that our previous pol- 
icies were patently unfair to the less 
privileged or that there was occasional 
abuse of the student deferment provi- 
sions. But it is also impossible to deny 
that these regulations will damage higher 
education at a time when it most needs 
help, that they create immediate staff- 
ing and programing difficulties which 
will be expensive and almost impossible 
for some institutions to overcome, and 
that we may pay a heavy price in aca- 
demic and professional quality for our 
failure to act sensibly on last summer’s 
draft extension. 

If we had done what we should have 
last summer, none of this damage would 
have had to occur. We would still need a 
revision of our draft laws in any case, but 
now it is imperative that we wait no 
longer to establish a sane Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

Mr. President, I am happy to cospon- 
sor the Kennedy bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusctts. I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota for his rcmarks. It is always 
a pleasure to be associated with him in 
our efforts to revise our draft law 


FEDERALLY AFFECTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, yesterday 
I became a cosponsor of amendment 530 
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to H.R. 15399, providing supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year 1968. I 
have also written to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
ficiencies and Supplementals urging fa- 
vorable consideration of the amendment. 

Amendment 530 was submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. It would increase by 
$91 million the fiscal 1968 appropriations 
for operation and maintenance of 
schools in areas with large numbers of 
schoolchildren whose parents live and/ 
or work on Federal property. 

Because of the large number of Fed- 
eral employees in the State of Virginia, 
my State has always received a substan- 
tial amount of aid under this program. 
In fact, only one other State—Califor- 
nia—is entitled to more impacted areas 
aid than Virginia. Unless action is taken, 
Virginia will receive $24.4 million, rather 
than the $29.8 million expected, for the 
1967-68 school year. 

This is an extremely bad situation on 
several counts. 

First of all, the eligible school districts 
have always received close to 100-percent 
entitlement and they have come to 
anticipate such funds. They have not 
faced an allotment covering as small a 
percentage of entitlement as the one 
projected for this year since the program 
was initiated in 1951. 

Second. Most school districts are cur- 
rently operating on budgets which were 
drawn up to include 100-percent entitle- 
ment or an amount close to it. Unless 
new funds are provided, programs cur- 
rently in operation will have to be cur- 
tailed in many areas. 

Third. School districts face the likeli- 
hood of not receiving as large a percent 
of the entitlement as soon as usual. After 
an initial count of federally connected 
children is made, school districts have 
usually received 75 percent of their esti- 
mated entitlement, with the 25-percent 
entitlement, adjusted to cover errors in 
estimates, paid at the end of the school 
year. 

This year, however, school districts will 
receive only 50 percent of their estimated 
entitlement according to the initial count 
and the adjusted 50 percent of the en- 
titlement later. 

Thus, school districts not only will re- 
ceive less funds but also will receive them 
later. 

Last year, in the regular Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations 
bill for fiscal 1968, Congress appropri- 
ated $416.2 million for impacted areas 
aid, an amount which would not have 
covered full entitlement. Due to later leg- 
islation, the $416.2 million was reduced 
by 5 percent. The problem was then fur- 
ther compounded when more districts 
then expected became eligible for the aid 
under liberalized requirements. Now, an 
estimated $486 million is needed to pro- 
vide 100-percent entitlement in fiscal 
1968. 

While I supported selected cuts in fis- 
cal 1968 spending, I was dubious about 
the advisability of across-the-board re- 
ductions, such as the one which led to 
the decrease in available impacted areas 
funds. As I have said before, I believe the 
key to reductions in Federal spending is 
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the establishment of rational priorities. 
In any case, education is undoubtedly 
among the highest of our priorities. 

The State of Virginia has been off- 
setting this Federal aid money so that 
State aid is reduced in impacted areas by 
one-half the amount of the Federal aid 
which that district receives. The money 
thus saved has been used by the State to 
aid other school districts not eligible for 
impacted areas funds. The State is un- 
der a court order to desist from this off- 
set practice, but the court order will not 
become effective until the end of this 
school year. Thus, in fiscal 1968 the 
result of the possible loss of $5 million 
in impacted areas funds would be felt 
both by districts which receive impact 
funds and by the State government 
which has used money gained from the 
offset practice throughout the State. 

To comply with the court decision on 
impact aid and continue to pursue quality 
education in all parts of the State, Vir- 
ginia must find additional revenue for 
school years beginning in 1968-69. A 
prospective reduction in Federal funds, 
for this current school year, therefore, 
merely presents a new, more immediate, 
and another unexpected financial prob- 
lem for the State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Virginia may 
have 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator iden- 
tify the region of Virginia that he is 
getting the highest amount of aid under 
the impacted area provisions, produced 
by the enrollment of children of tempo- 
rary visitors? 

Mr. SPONG. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that there are several 
districts that share almost equally. They 
are in northern Virginia, here in the 
Washington metropolitan area, and in 
the Hampton Roads area of Virginia, 
where the largest naval concentration in 
this country is located—the cities of 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Virginia Beach, 
and Chesapeake. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is Montgomery County 
in it? 

Mr. SPONG. No. They do share, by 
reason of the Federal arsenal that is lo- 
cated at Radford, but they do not share 
to the extent of the areas I mentioned 
earlier. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 


CORRUPTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM, 
II—MUST OUR BOYS DIE TO DE- 
FEND IT? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, over 
the past several years, I have called at- 
tention repeatedly to the graft and cor- 
ruption which exists in Vietnam and 
which feeds on our swollen economic as- 
sistance program to that country. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Aid Expenditures, I have under- 
taken a continuing inquiry into this 
matter and have reported my findings to 
the Senate from time to time. Today I 
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want to report on a gold and opium 
smuggling operation in South Vietnam 
which involved the highest South Viet- 
namese Government officials. 

Information on this matter was fur- 
nished to me by a U.S. Government 
agency which has a substantial number 
of officials assigned to Vietnam as an ad- 
visory team to the Government of Viet- 
nam. On October 5, 1967, the head of the 
team reported to his superiors in Wash- 
ington that— 

The most spectacular case during the 
month was the seizure of 114 kilos of gold 
which was intercepted at Tan Son Nhut on 
September 1, 1967. It was brought into Viet- 
nam aboard a Royal Air Lao civilian aircraft. 

As of this writing, the outcome of this case 
is still shrouded in doubt. There are unfor- 
tunate political overtones and implications 
of culpability on the part of highly placed 
personages, 


By December 1967, the advisory team 
had developed more information and was 
able to report that the smuggling opera- 
tion involved 200 kilos of opium in the 
one instance detected, that the operation 
was directed by the Director General of 
Customs, Mr. Nguyen, Van Loc, and that 
it appeared that Director Loc has acted 
in the interest of certain high Govern- 
ment of Vietnam officials. 

At this time the investigation of the 
advisory team had proceeded to the point 
where the team chief was able to give 
the following overall evaluation: 

During the last several months it has be- 
come obvious that Director Loc has at the 
very least (1) condoned important contra- 
band smuggling operations, and (2) was pro- 
moting the day-to-day system of payoffs in 
certain areas of Customs activities. In the 
instances of contraband it has been difficult 
to classify Loc’s participation as being either 
personally involved for profit, facilitating 
smuggling on demand by those to whom he 
is indebted, or merely the acts of a negligent 
administrator. In the second instance, that 
is fostering a system of tolls and payoffs as 
a standard system, it was apparent that Loc 
had structured this system by placing 
“trusted” personnel in key positions. In this 
area we were satisfied that Director Loc was 
more than merely derelict in his duty. 


While the foregoing instance is per- 
haps the most dramatic evidence of the 
extent of graft and corruption in Viet- 
nam, the advisory team have reported 
case after case of venality, the extent of 
their disclosures being limited apparently 
only by their numbers. The teams report 
for the month of June 1967, for example, 
which it described as a typical month for 
the number of cases reported included 
the following: 

First. A raid on the American Civilian 
Club in Saigon. The club was illegally op- 
erating without a license and dealing in 
nontaxed liquor and carrying on illicit 
currency operations; 

Second. The importation of gambling 
equipment for use in U.S. military in- 
stallations without the payment of Cus- 
toms duties—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Third, a raid which 
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resulted in the seizure of approximately 
$10,000 worth of black-market U.S. post 
exchange goods. Three Vietnamese de- 
fendants were arrested and three U.S. 
military personnel are under investiga- 
tion; 

Fourth, the seizure of eight trucks 
owned by the American firm, Equipment, 
Inc. The trucks were seized for black- 
market activities which resulted in the 
sale of the black-market cargo carried 
by the trucks and the illegal sale of the 
2 themselves on the local market; 
an 

Fifth, a raid on the residence of Ear- 
nest J. Murray, operator of the PX jew- 
elry concession Caribe which produced 
evidence that much of the jewelry sold 
and certified to be of U.S. origin, by this 
firm, is actually of Japanese origin. Such 
merchandise was found at his residence, 
although procedurally the U.S. military 
is the importer and custodian of the 
goods. This brought about an exploration 
of the entire import operations of the 
PX system and it was found that in 
many cases the PX did not require an ex- 
act accounting from its concessionaires, 
and in most cases permitted such con- 
cessionaires to store such duty-free mer- 
chandise at places of their own choosing. 

The significance of these cases was 
succinctly stated in a report of the team 
chief when he said: 

Every dollar of revenue the Government 
of Vietnam Customs produces is a dollar that 
the United States doesn’t have to put into 
this country. Add to this the fact that GVn 
Customs conceivably could produce revenues 
equalling the entire AID program (less com- 
mercial import program and grants). 


I could go on and on about the detect- 
ed instances of graft and corruption and 
diversion of U.S.-financed commodities. 
In October 1967, 1 ton RDX—a high ex- 
plosive shipped by AID to Vietnam—was 
seized at the outpost of Vinh Xuong on 
the Cambodian border. The team chief 
reported that after seizing it, the diffi- 
culty developed that no agency wanted to 
take it and exploit its seizure in the con- 
text of its obvious usability as an in- 
gredient for Vietcong explosives. 

I would also like to call attention to an 
article by a respected newspaperwoman, 
Helen Delich Bentley, which appeared in 
the February 2, 1968, issue of the Balti- 
more Sun, entitled “U.S.-Financed Rice 
Cargoes Threaten Vietnam Scandal” and 
to an article in the San Antonio Light on 
December 15, 1967, by Leslie H. Whitten, 
entitled “United States Used Red China 
Ships for Viet Rice.” 

One of the matters discussed by Miss 
Bentley involves an AID purchase of rice 
in Bangkok for shipment to South Viet- 
nam. My inquiry into this procurement 
disclosed that the purchase was made 
by top South Vietnamese Government 
officials with AID financing at prices far 
in excess of market prices. In return for 
handing out such largesse, the Vietnam- 
ese officials received about $92,000 in 
kickbacks from the Thai firm. Further- 
more, my investigation disclosed that 
the firm chosen to ship the rice from 
Bangkok to Saigon was a Chinese Com- 
munist firm and designated as such by 
the U.S. Treasury Department in 1960. 
All in all over $500,000 was improperly 
spent for this purchase and not a penny 
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has been collected to date from the South 
Vietnamese Government even though 
agreements provide for refund of im- 
proper transactions. 

Miss Bentley also reports that the tre- 
mendous quantity of rice delivered un- 
der our aid program has been far in ex- 
cess of the country’s needs and that: 

Diversion of boatloads—sampans, junks, 
barges—of rice remains one of the most seri- 
ous problems connected with this vital food- 
stuff. Some persons believe that if the sup- 
plies on hand weren’t so abundant, the Viet- 
namese would not be as prone to make them 
available to the Viet Cong, even under pres- 
sure, 


For how long must our boys continue to 
die to defend these crooks in high office 
in Vietnam. 

I am continuing the investigation of 
further instances of graft and corruption 
in Vietnam and will make a further re- 
port to the Senate in the very near fu- 
ture. 

I ask unanimous permission to have 
printed in the Recor» at the end of my 
remarks, Miss Bentley’s article in the 
February 2, 1968, Baltimore Sun, entitled 
“U.S.-Financed Rice Cargoes Threaten 
Vietnam Scandal” and the article by Mr. 
Whitten from the San Antonio Light on 
December 15, 1967, entitled “United 
3 Used Red China Ships for Viet 

ice.“ 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRACKS IN THE PIPELINE, IV—U.S.-FINANCED 
RICE CARGOES THREATEN VIETNAM SCANDAL 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—Rice, the staff 
of life of the Vietnamese as it is in all 
Oriental lands, is expected to become the 
subject of one of the biggest scandals South 
Vietnam has ever encountered. 

Right now it’s being poured into the coun- 
try from what seems to be every possible 
source under various forms of financing or 
giveaway programs, all stemming back to the 
United States. 

And the volume is such, coupled with the 
usual lack of safeguards and surveillance 
which has become a large part of the billion- 
dollar expenditure picture in South Vietnam, 
that thousands of tons of rice “just get lost.” 


RED CHINESE GAIN 


Numerous stories about the rotting of 
thousands of tons tucked away in ware- 
houses located on the canal bends in the 
heart of Cholon, the Chinese district; about 
the diversions of thousands of more to the 
enemy; and about the gains made by the 
Red Chinese both from the sale and the 
transportation are among the stories circu- 
lating constantly back and forth between 
Vietnam and Washington. 

As so Often is the case in the Orient, where 
there are so many rumors, there usually is a 
basis for them. 

GREAT DISPARITIES 

Great disparities in the amounts of rice 
available or being diverted are always found 
in the figures produced by the military and 
the Agency for International Development. 
As Senator Kennedy (D., Mass.) said follow- 
ing his most recent trip to that war zone: 

“Large supplies of rice are reported to have 
been found in certain areas. Upon confronta- 
tion, the South Vietnamese claim the rice 
was placed there by the Viet Cong. The fact 
that the VC’s had not been in the area for 
months and that the rice obviously came 
from the United States didn’t matter.” 

Diversion of boatloads—sampans, junks, 
barges—of rice remains one of the most seri- 
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ous problems connected with this vital food- 
stuff. Some persons believe that if the sup- 
plies on hand weren’t so abundant, the Viet- 
namese would not be as prone to make them 
available to the Viet Cong, even under pres- 
sure, 

AID officials in Saigon are said to be upset 
over the vast rice supplies—eight months at 
least—on hand because in the hot Southeast 
Asia climate, rice lasts only three months 
before rotting. 

The port of Da Nang is said to have the 
capability of handling only 20,000 tons of 
rice monthly, yet AID has been booking and 
endeavoring to send 50,000 tons to that 
northernmost city every month. 

One of the most embarrasing rice affairs 
which has been brought to light thus far 
centers around AID’s payment in 1965-1966 
to a Chinese Communist firm of more than 
$544,000 for handling the shipments of rice 
from Thailand to South Vietnam. 

The firm involved is Ngow Hock Company, 
listed as a “designated national” on the 
United States Treasury Department’s list 
since 1960. That designation means it is 
Communist-affiliated with China, North Ko- 
rea, North Vietnam, or Cuba, Ngow Hock also 
is tied to the Lokee Shipping and Trading 
Company and the Chin Seng Rice Mills. 

SOME $92,000 IN KICKBACKS 

High South Vietnamese Government offi- 
cials—who are said to have collected some 
$92,000 in kickbacks—arranged with Ngow 
Hock to transport 8,000 tons and Lokee, an 
additional 15,300 tons from Thailand to 
South Vietnam. 

Although these shipments amounted to 
only 23,300 tons out of 125,000 tons purchased 
from Thailand, the payments to the Chinese 
Communist-controlled firms amounted to 
$544,000. The remaining 100,000 tons is still 
under investigation. 

The South Vietnamese literally had control 
of American funds for this transaction. And 
after they had recommended the Ngow Hock 
deal, top American AID officials in Saigon 
approved it. 


[From the San Antonio Light, Dec. 15, 1967] 


UNITED STATES USED RED CHINA SHIPS FOR 
Viet RiceE—Foo.tep AID 
(By Leslie H. Whitten) 

WASHINGTON.—The U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) was hood- 
winked into sending 23,300 long tons of rice 
to South Vietnam through Communist 
Chinese shippers. 

An AID investigative report, turned up 
by Sen. Ernest Gruening's, D-Alaska, foreign 
aid expenditures subcommittee, revealed the 
ruse, which involved rice grown in Thailand 
and bought by AID. 

The two Communist Chinese firms—and a 
former South Vietnam government official 
who set up the deal—took AID for $544,075 
in U.S. funds. AID said last night it was 
checking to see whether some of the funds 
might have been blocked in time. 

Meanwhile, AID said it has twice asked 
the Vietnamese government for refund of 
the $544,075 which includes the ocean 
freight plus the “kickback” to the former 
Saigon official and possibly co-conspirators. 

The AID contracts were made in 1965, and 

the shippers were selected by the former 
Vietnam official. Although the Ngow Hock 
Company had been listed by the U.S. 
Assets Control Board since 1960 as a desig- 
nated national’—controlled by Chinese 
Communists—it was picked to ship 8,000 
tons of the rice from Thailand to South 
Vietnam. 

The second firm, Lokee Shipping and 
Trading Co., was not then an “ineligible 
shipper” but it was “brought into being to 
circumvent” the foreign assets contro] rules, 
AID investigators said. Major shareholders 
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of Ngow Hock were also shareholders of 
Lokee. 

AID, all unaware, picked up the tab. The 
rice was delivered by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, although some of it was spoiled when 
it got to Vietnam, apparently due in part 
to off-loading delays. 

To make matters worse for the U.S., al- 
though the transportation rates for ocean 
freight were about $13 a ton for shipment 
of rice, the Chinese Communists and the 
South Vietnamese official plus other con- 
spirators amended or altered financial 
papers so that AID was charged $24.50 a ton, 
the AID investigation report said. 

Ngow Hock, the Communist shipper, got 
its $104,000 for transport of the rice while 
the rest of that pie—$92,000—went to the 
South Vietnamese official and his collabora- 
tors, AID probers reported. Similar figures 
were not available for the Lokee deal. 

At the Treasury Department yesterday, a 
spokesman for the foreign assets control of- 
fice said it believes that at least $196,000— 
apparently the Ngow Hock and some bribery 
money—has been held up at its request in a 
New York bank. Another $9,000 definitely 
was paid, he said. An AID spokesman, how- 
ever, said here last night: 

“We don’t know if we paid and if we 
did we don’t know if we got a refund from 
South Vietnam.” AID wired Saigon to find 
out. 

Whatever the case, the South Vietnam offi- 
cial quit the government early in 1966, AID 
said “there is no indication that Thai officials 
were the recipients of any illegal payments 
in this matter.” 

In explaining the grim comedy whereby 
the U.S. wound up hiring the Communist 
Chinese—North Vietnam’s closest allies—to 
carry rice to wartorn South Vietnam, an AID 
spokesman said: 

“We were pumping millions into South 
Vietnam in 1965 and we had to get the rice 
there.” In the struggle to find ships to carry 
rice into South Vietnam and thus to stem 
inflation of food prices, American money 
found its way into Communist Chinese 
pockets. 


THE AMERICAN BAR HAS ERRED 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
topic of extreme importance is the reso- 
lution passed by the House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association calling 
for the restriction of information about 
pending criminal cases. 

I believe such a restriction amounts to 
a serious and unwarranted erosion of a 
vital freedom and would only invite 
future restrictions that could shackle the 
press severely and deny to the public the 
free flow of information to which it is 
entitled. A defendant’s right to a fair 
trial need not overlap another basic 
freedom—freedom of the press. Both 
these two rights are basic and very rarely 
come into conflict. That is because the 
news media have generally been alert to 
its responsibilities and have many times 
demonstrated an interest in protecting a 
defendant's rights—especially in cases of 
sensational crimes. 

All rights are largely dependent upon 
free dissemination of news. We cannot 
have a free country if citizens are not 
free to find out and if they are not free 
to know, 

An editorial published in the Houston 
Chronicle says of the resolutions: 

The ABA's action was neither necessary nor 
prudent. It was ill-timed. And it represents 
a dangerous tampering with this nation’s 
court and police procedures and with the 
constitutional guarantees of press freedom. 
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The vital message in this editorial was 
given additional circulation by being 
published in the Arkansas Democrat on 
February 24, 1968. Continuing, it said: 


What the new code ignores is that both the 
press and the public have a role to play in 
preserving justice in criminal trials. Justice 
will not be encouraged by an attempt to 
keep the people uninformed. 


The bar’s restrictions would be im- 
posed by adoption in the various courts 
and police jurisdictions, thus circum- 
venting the need for legislation. This 
would be a completely unsatisfactory 
way of disposing of a matter that vitally 
affects the right of the people to know. 
And, notwithstanding the sponsor of this 
proposal, I think there are grave doubts 
about its constitutionality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A primary domestic concern of the Ameri- 
can people right now is the rise in the crime 
rate. The people want to know how their 
police departments are functioning. They 
want to know how effectively criminals are 
being investigated and prosecuted. And they 
want to know how the courts are dealing 
with accused persons brought up for trial. 
Never in our history, we suspect, have the 
people had such a thirst for information 
about the prosecution of crime. 

Yet it is at this inopportune moment that 
the American Bar Association has approved 
a strict new code of ethics designed to shut 
off the flow of information about criminal 
cases. The code stipulates that lawyers, 
judges and policemen must limit the infor- 
mation they release about any criminal case 
simply to the defendant's name, age, resi- 
dence, occupation and family status. They 
are forbidden to talk before the trial about 
the criminal record of a person accused of 
a crime, or of any confessions or of the re- 
sults of such things as a fingerprint test, 
or of the identity of witnesses, or of any 
pleas of guilt or innocence or of any opin- 
ions about guilt or innocence. All such in- 
formation must be withheld from the pub- 
lic. 

The code also permits judges to clear 
courtrooms of spectators and newsmen for 
pretrial hearings and for trial motions to 
suppress evidence heard outside the jury’s 
presence. In effect, this will permit portions 
of criminal procedure to be decided in se- 
cret—out of sight and hearing of either the 
press or the public. This, The Chronicle be- 
lieves, can be extremely dangerous. Rep- 
resentatives of the press have always con- 
stituted a monitor of criminal trials. Their 
presence is a guarantee that the public’s 
interest will be respected and that the de- 
fendants will be subjected to no intimidation 
or unfair treatment. 

The ABA House of Delegates had been 
urged by press and television representatives 
to delay a decision on this code until some 
of its obvious weaknesses could be resolved. 
In refusing to do so, the ABA has embarked 
on a course which will surely lead to legal 
and constitutional challenges for years to 
come, 

The ABA’s action was neither necessary 
nor prudent. It was ill-timed. And it repre- 
sents a dangerous tampering with this na- 
tion’s court and police procedures and with 
the constitutional guarantees of press free- 
dom. 

What the new code ignores is that both 
the press and the public have a role to play 
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in preserving justice in criminal trials. Jus- 
tice will not be encouraged by an attempt 
to keep the people uninformed. 

The ABA's intentions are good in this issue. 
The bar association wants to insure that 
persons accused of crime will receive a fair 
trial and that juries will not be prejudiced 
in advance by information they read in the 
newspaper or hear on radio or television. 

It is not necessary, however, to keep the 
American people in the dark in order to in- 
sure fair trials. An ill-informed juryman is 
not necessarily a good or fair juryman. 

The news media have many times demon- 
strated their interest in devising voluntary 
guidelines for protecting a defendant’s rights 
in those isolated cases of sensational crimes. 

The American people can be assured that 
the news media will not acquiesce to this 
arbitrary code. It is not in the public interest 
or a defendant’s interest for police investiga- 
tions or portions of trial procedure to be 
conducted in secret. (Houston Chronicle.) 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLEDGE TO 
SUPPORT A REDUCTION IN EX- 
PENDITURES AND AN INCREASE 
IN TAXES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Johnson administration 
is trying to back down both on the 
President’s pledged support of a reduc- 
tion in expenditures and on its request 
to Congress for consideration of in- 
creased taxes. 

Based on its most recent decisions it 
is apparent that the President’s recent 
expressions of concern over the size of 
our pending deficits were nothing more 
than window dressing for the 1968 politi- 
cal campaign. 

On January 31, 1968, I outlined in the 
Senate a program which in my opinion 
represented the minimum steps this 
Congress should take toward bringing 
our budget under control. At that time 
I introduced two bills, S. 2902 and S. 
2903, the purpose of which was to achieve 
a minimum reduction in our expendi- 
tures of $8 billion and at the same time 
provide 86% billion in additional reve- 
nue through the extension of the excise 
taxes and the initiation of increased in- 
come taxes—6 percent for individuals 
and 8 percent for corporations. Another 
section of the bill dealt with our balance- 
of-payments problem. The $6.5 billion 
would be in addition to the $2.7 billion 
that would be raised as a result of the 
extension of the excise taxes. 

I made no claim that these bills rep- 
resented the perfect or perhaps only so- 
lution to our problem, but at least they 
did represent a suggested start. 

The following day I forwarded copies 
of these bills to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and asked for his comments. I 
received a routine acknowledgment a 
few days later that the Department’s 
comments would be promptly forth- 
coming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my letter of February 1, 1968, to 
Secretary Fowler, and the Department’s 
7 5 thereto under date of February 6. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1968. 
Hon, Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Enclosed are 
copies of S. 2902 and S. 2903, as introduced 
yesterday, along with a section by section 
analysis of each as prepared by the com- 
mittee staff. 

It is my intention to offer the provisions 
contained therein as amendments to the bill 
which will be coming over from the House 
extending those excise taxes which otherwise 
would expire April 1. 

I would appreciate the comments of your 
Department on each bill as to what extent 
you could support their enactment. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D.C., February 6, 1968. 
Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: The Secretary 
has asked me to advise you that your letter 
of February 1 which we received February 5, 
regarding S. 2902 and S. 2903, is receiving 
attention. You will have a further reply as 
promptly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josy M. BOWMAN, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for 4 weeks I have waited for an 
answer as to the Treasury’s position on 
this proposed reduction in expenditures 
and increased taxes. First I was promised 
an answer, and then after a series of 
appeals for an answer, on Monday of this 
week I was finally advised that my let- 
ter would not be answered since the 
Treasury Department did not want to 
take a position on the various questions 
being raised by the introduction of these 
two bills. 

Following this backdown by the Treas- 
ury Department in taking a position 
either on expenditures reduction or on 
tax increases I suggested to the Senate 
Finance Committee yesterday that when 
the Secretary was testifying on H.R. 
15414—the bill which would extend ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles and tele- 
phones—he be notified that hearings 
would also be held on S. 2902 and S. 2903. 
This would mean that the Secretary 
would be on notice that the Finance 
Committee expected him to take a posi- 
tion on these bills. 

Much to my surprise I found that the 
administration was determined that 
there not be a showdown on either ex- 
penditure reductions or tax increases at 
this time. Apparently word was passed 
down that under no circumstances should 
the Finance Committee put the admin- 
istration on the spot; by a vote of 10 to 6 
the Finance Committee rejected my sug- 
gestions that hearings be held on these 
two bills simultaneous with hearings on 
the excise taxes. 

While I regret the decision of the ma- 
jority members of the committee on this 
most important question, nevertheless I 
must congratulate the President on the 
discipline that he can maintain over the 
members of his party when the chips are 
down. 

President Johnson in January 1967, 
over 1 year ago, requested that Congress 
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give consideration to enacting a 6-per- 
cent increase in income taxes for both 
individuals and corporations. Four weeks 
later, in February 1967, under the yo-yo 
tax policies of the Johnson administra- 
tion Secretary Fowler was before the 
Congress, and instead of supporting a 
tax increase, was asking for a tax reduc- 
tion of $2 billion. This tax reduction was 
requested by the administration in the 
face of a $20 billion deficit at that time. 
In August 1967 the President in a great 
display of urgency sent Secretary Fowler 
before the Congress with a request for 
a 10-percent increase in taxes. That re- 
quest was renewed in the President’s 
message to the Congress in January 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Signifi- 
cantly, during this 15-month period 
there has not been a single bill intro- 
duced in either the House or the Senate 
by any Member of the President’s own 
party which would carry out his request 
for tax increases. The only bills that 
have ever been introduced in either the 
House or the Senate which faced the 
problem of both expenditure reductions 
and tax increases are the two bills which 
I introduced on January 1, 1968. It is 
now apparent that the administration 
has passed down the urgent message to 
the members of its own party to not let 
the Johnson administration become em- 
barrassed by a showdown whereby it will 
either have to “put up or shut up” on the 
question of tax reductions and tax in- 
creases. Can it be possible that all the 
administration is interested in is an is- 
sue—not results? 

Once again the Johnson administra- 
tion is following a policy of “too little, too 
late.” 

As a result of this reluctance to face 
hard decisions, the administration has 
allowed the situation in Vietnam to drift 
until today we are faced with a near 
catastrophe. 

Its failure to face the hard political 
realities on the homefront by insisting 
that we can afford both guns and butter 
in the face of a full-scale war has al- 
lowed our financial situation to drift to 
the point where now the stability of the 
American dollar is being challenged. 

I regret that the Johnson administra- 
tion has not displayed the intestinal for- 
titude necessary to meet these challenges, 
and I am of the firm opinion that the 
only solution is for Congress to exercise 
its own authority. 

At a time when our Government ex- 
pects to close the present fiscal year with 
a $20-billion deficit and at a time when 
we are confronted with a $28-billion 
deficit for 1969 it is the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to keep dodging this question. 

For the past 15 months, since the Presi- 
dent first recommended a 6-percent sur- 
charge, questions have been raised as to 
whether or not the administration was 
really sincere in asking for a tax in- 
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crease or whether this talk was so much 
political propaganda. 

Those doubts were well founded, and 
I can only conclude that as of this late 
date the Johnson administration still is 
not certain as to what its position will 
be. The Johnson administration just will 
not face up to difficult decisions. 

The motto of the Johnson administra- 
tion for the past 4 years has been “too 
little and too late” both as to the manner 
in which it has pursued the war in Viet- 
nam and as to the manner in which it 
has attacked the deficits on the home- 
front. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
the two bills I introduced on January 31, 
the purpose of which is to force an ex- 
penditure reduction and to increase taxes, 
will be offered as amendments to H.R. 
15414—the excise tax bill. This excise tax 
bill will be before Congress in March of 
this year, and it must be acted on before 
April 1. These two bills which I intro- 
duced on January 31 definitely will be 
offered as a part of that bill. 

There will be rollcall votes on these 
two proposals, both in the Finance Com- 
mittee and in the Senate. Likewise, Sec- 
retary Fowler—regardless of how reluc- 
tant he may be—when testifying before 
the committee will be expected to take a 
firm position either for or against these 
two proposals—expenditure reductions 
and tax increases. 

There has been too much dilly-dallying 
already, and it is time for a showdown 
in order that the American people will 
have an answer as to what steps Congress 
is going to take. 

Mr. President, it is time that both Con- 
gress and the administration put up or 
shut up. 


COMMUNIST BOLDNESS IN THE FAR 
EAST 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday I introduced a resolution in the 
Senate relative to the sale of defensive 
armaments to our ally, the Republic of 
South Africa. This resolution deserves 
immediate attention. 

The criminal seizure of the U.SS. 
Pueblo by North Korea is dramatic evi- 
dence of a mounting Communist bold- 
ness in the Far East. 

This dangerous boldness can be related 
to the withdrawal of British forces in 
the Far East and to the growing number 
of Communist governments being estab- 
lished, like a deadly encirclement, from 
Algeria in the west to North Korea and 
China in the east. 

Today our forces are locked in a deadly 
struggle against North Vietnamese troops 
and the Vietcong in South Vietnam, 
while in Korea we face a warlike menace 
across the bullet-riddled cease-fire line. 

Mr. President, to say the least, the role 
of the United States in the Far East has 
become increasingly demanding and 
there is no end in sight as the Com- 
munists seek to ever expand their domin- 
ions. If there is any doubt regarding 
Communist ambitions, we have only to 
read the statements made by their 
leaders. 

-On November 30; 1967, the Premier of 
North Korea, Kim Il Sung, said: 
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Without driving the U.S. Imperialist ag- 
gressor forces from South Korea and over- 
throwing their colonial rule, the South 
Korean people cannot free themselves. 


The tone of the North Korean Premier 
became more threatening on December 
28, 1967, when he said: 

It is necessary to form the broadest possi- 
ble anti-U.S, united front to isolate U.S, im- 
perialism thoroughly and to administer blows 
to it by united strength everywhere. 


Certainly, in the light of events, we 
cannot consider Premier Sung’s words 
as mere idle boast. There is no question 
that the seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo was 
a successful attempt not only to strike 
a blow at the United States, but also to 
aid the Vietcong. We should be well aware 
that while a major battle seems to be 
shaping up in South Vietnam between 
American marines and the Communists, 
a needed American carrier task force is 
being tied down effectively off the coast 
of North Korea. 

On several separate occasions in the 
days before the U.S.S. Pueblo was at- 
tacked by the North Koreans, Premier 
Sung gave warnings of his intentions to- 
ward U.S. ships engaged in intelligence 
work. 

On December 30, 1967, he said: 

The U.S. Imperialist aggressor troops en- 
grossed in unleashing another war carrier 
on acts of provocation by sending fishing 
boats and spy ships into the coastal waters. 


Mr. President, it is urgent that we re- 
examine our position in the struggle 
against Communist aggression. We must 
reassess our allies and what they can 
contribute to help in this life and death 
struggle to preserve freedom, 

Socialism in Britain has so destroyed 
the British economy that our longtime 
ally can hardly provide for her own self 
protection, much less contribute to the 
fight against communism in the rest of 
the world. 

The French are openly hostile to the 
United States, and General de Gaulle 
has made it clear that an American de- 
feat in Southeast Asia would not cause 
him great pain. 

In Africa, Russia has successfully ob- 
tained not only naval bases on the Medi- 
terranean, closed the Suez Canal, and 
placed Middle East oil in doubt, but in 
addition now can count on virtually all 
of North Africa as a Communist camp. 

This domination is increasing rapidly. 
The Evening Star of January 29, 1968, 
carried a small front page story announc- 
ing that Russia had agreed to supply 
jet fighter planes to Sudan. This step 
brings another large portion of Africa 
closer to a Soviet orbit. 

Mr. President, Japan is a stanch sup- 
porter of many American policies and 
can be considered an ally, but Japanese 
law forbids the sending of Japanese 
forces beyond the home islands and be- 
cause of this we cannot expect tangible 
military support from Japan. 

Australia, New Zealand, and the Phil- 
ippines remain stout U.S. allies and have 
come to our assistance in South Vietnam, 
but this brings us nearly to the end of 
our allies in that part of the world with 
one exception. 

There is one strong and stable pro- 
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western nation which has been our ally 
in three wars and which occupies a very 
strategic position on the sea routes of 
the world. 

The Republic of South Africa, com- 
manding the cape route like a friendly 
lighthouse and representing a major in- 
fluence throughout the Indian Ocean 
must not be forgotten. 

Mr. President, I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Senate a study 
recently made by Gen. S. L. A. Marshall 
on the strategic value of the Republic 
of South Africa. General Marshall, one 
of America’s outstanding experts on mili- 
tary affairs wrote: 


We need all the friends we can get. They 
are hard enough to come by. But we also 
need friendly harbors, ports with modern 
facilities and the skills to man them, For 
these there are no substitutes in military 
operations, for the axiom remains true as 
ever that sea power may extend its authority 
just so far as there are bases where it can 
be fueled and serviced. 

When a line is drawn through the top of 
Africa across the Arabian peninsula to the 
corner where Iran meets West Pakistan and 
with this base, with one point at Karachi and 
the other at the Canaries, an isoceles tri- 
angle is projected evenly toward the Cape, 
much open ocean is enclosed as well as & 
twelfth or thereabouts of the earth’s surface. 
With Aden out, now that the British are 
yielding it to the Arabs, the only modern 
and friendly ports are in South Africa. At 
Simonstown, 30 miles from Cape Town, is 
the only great naval base and graving yard 
in that quarter of the globe. The United 
States must not discount the connection 
between such a facility and the conserving 
of its world wide strategic interests. In the 
event of major war in the Middle East—a 
struggle over Iraq, for example—in which our 
forces became engaged, we would have to 
lean on that prop. We have done so before. 

The Royal Navy, which takes the practical 
professional view of such matters, arranged 
in 1955 for the naval installations at Simons- 
town to be available to its ships when the 
necessity arises. The radio station at Youngs- 
field is jointly operated by the Royal Navy 
and the South African Navy. Annually joint 
naval exercises are held in the South Atlantic 
with the ships of Britain, the U.S., other 
NATO nations and South Africa participat- 
ing. The only steady watch on Soviet naval 
excursions into these waters—and there are 
many submarine sightings—is conducted by 
South Africa’s ships. 

Our strategic interest in that corner of the 
globe continues to expand rapidly. The Navy 
would like to operate regularly in the Indian 
Ocean, if it had stretch enough. The un- 
certainties about Red China, the volatile 
condition of Indonesia, the Arab takeover in 
Aden next to the turmoil in Yemen with the 
increasing likelihood that the Soviets will ex- 
ploit it and possibly find a base there, along 
with the heavy involvement of our power in 
the Indochina war, all militate toward mak- 
ing such an extension of our sea power pres- 
ence desirable. The Navy’s main problem 
today is the management of resources, Since 
the Tonkin Bay incident, 61 Atlantic Fleet 
ships and about 70,000 men have been ro- 
tated to Vietnam waters for six-to-eight 
month tours. Some of this movement has 
been via the Cape, and the South Africans, 
though called on for friendly assistance, have 
also been too frequently rebuffed. 

Possibly with some exaggeration, the 
writer, E. S. Virpsha, in an article written for 
the NATO audience, summed up this way: 
“From an overall view the strategic position 
of South Africa is next in importance to that 
of Western Europe and North America com- 
bined. Not only does it stand as a bulwark 
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against the conquest of the whole of Africa 
but it occupies the most important central 
position in the Southern Hemisphere at the 
junction of the Indian and South Atlantic 
Oceans.” 

But if these are legitimate strategic con- 
siderations, the official attitude toward South 
Africa remains one of veiled hostility, active 
contempt and indifference toward every se- 
curity value that may be jeopardized thereby. 
Elsewhere, the Navy seeks by the appearance 
of its power and people to deter aggression 
and defeat the causes of international mis- 
understanding; that cannot be said of its 
visits to the Cape. The present disposition 
within the U.S. government, including that 
of the Navy operators who are influenced by 
the sentiment of the bureaucracy, is to re- 
gard the Cape as somewhat dispensable; 
British-owned Ascension Island, midway in 
the South Atlantic and far to the west of 
Angola, can be used as an alternate point of 
the convenience. 

Any strategist must view that proposition 
with a cold eye. It dismisses geography as 
being of no importance and is merely a quar- 
termaster’s view of global responsibilities. 
The very limited facilities offered by this 
island are not comparable with the resources 
of a continental position, with five such ports 
as Cape Town, East London, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth and Walvis Bay on the west coast. 
Ascension Island, no more than these ports, 
is prepared to refit a battered ship of war, as 
could Simonstown. It is 3000 miles misplaced 
to be a substitute for the Cape as to servic- 
ing ocean traffic, out of Asia to the western 
world, and bound mainly for Europe, when 
the direct route through the Mediterranean 
is closed. A ship sailing from Bombay to New 
York is now committed to a voyage of 13,000 
miles around Africa, an increase of about 
4,000 miles over the short route. 

But there is a still larger consideration— 
that of making sure that we, not our possible 
adversaries, can depend on the Cape in time 
of need, Here, it seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment in Washington and its extremely 
vocal and sometimes deliberately offensive 
spokesman at the United Nations, Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg, just calculate it a certainty 
that the Afrikaners will feel compelled to 
stand by anyway, lick our boots, withhold 
cooperation from the Communists, refrain 
from vituperation, turn the other cheek, and 
remain ever willing to support our interests 
when we see fit to let them. 

This kind of presumption is not only un- 
dignified in all human affairs; in interna- 
tional dealings it is positively dangerous. It 
is insulting to the other government; worse 
still, it must rub raw the feelings of the 
South African people. 

True, one cannot imagine South Africa 
ever bedding down with the USSR or Red 
China. The people of the Cape have no 
tolerance for Communism. On the other 
hand, anyone who knows the Afrikaners 
must feel that the time will come, should 
we persist, when their Government will say: 
“You've ripped it, and we’ve had enough of 
you.” An accountable goverment represent- 
ing a prideful people cannot indefinitely 
eschew hitting back. 

Americans who like to have a globe at 
hand when they think on our international 
problems—and there are probably fewer such 
Americans than there are problems—should 
take note of that part of oceania extending 
from the southwest end of the Indian Ocean 
just a few miles east of Cape Town to the 
northern reaches of the Western Pacific 
where the Kuriles begin. In all that expanse, 
which with the virtually unpatrolled Indian 
Ocean included as a whole, comprises about 
one-quarter of the globe, there are only three 
truly solid positions. By solid, I mean that 
they are land masses in the hands of gov- 
ernments capable of functioning as a direct 
influence tn world affairs, being backed by a 
strong people, and I mean further that they 
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are disposed to string along with us. The 
Cape is at one extreme, Japan at the other, 
Australia in between. All other lands border- 
ing on that spread of ocean are either in the 
hands of our enemies, or tenuously held by 
our side, or in that problematic category 
called “the third world.” 

Of these three bastions, it is South Africa 
that this year, 1967, plays the most dramatic, 
the least dispensable role, in keeping lamps 
lit and wheels turning around the world at 
a close-to-normal rate, despite the prolonged 
blocking of the Suez Canal which will cer- 
tainly extend into 1968, and possibly beyond. 
All of South Africa’s ports began adjust- 
ing to the overload of work that was cer- 
tain to come, this while the shootinig war 
was still on. Bunkering agents were ready 
to schedule traffic to whichever port had 
the facilities for the fastest servicing and the 
provisioners prepared to meet the needs of 
ships, crews and passengers. Harbor staffs 
were enlarged so that operations could con- 
tinue round-the-clock, 

South Africa had prepared itself to help 
moderate what might have developed as a 
far costlier world emergency. During the pre- 
ceding five years, $35,000,000 was spent in 
improving the harbors, In that period, the 
annual cargo tonnage handle rose from 18,- 
915,639 to 29,963,055, much of the increase 
coming from the mammoth tankers and bulk 
carriers too large to go through Suez. This 
traffic flow built up phenomenally after the 
first week of June, 1967, and has kept in- 
creasing since. Durban, the largest port, be- 
gan handling 30 to 40 extra ships per day. At 
Table Bay, on June 29, pilots set a record 
for.calls at Cape Town, handling 49 ships in 
one day. At Cape Town in June there was set 
another record, 921 ships with a combined 
tonnage of 7,744,000 being serviced. 

Why was South Africa embarked on the 
harbor improvement program in the timely 
hour? Precisely because, during the other 
Suez crisis in 1956, when the Canal was 
closed for eight months, these several har- 
bors around the Cape were called on to 
handle some 12,000 diverted ships. The Gov- 
ernment anticipated that the same thing 
could happen again. During 1967, the ton- 
nage handle at these harbors, according to 
the present flow rate will increase 200 per- 
cent over 1966. 

This note is lifted from a Cape Town news- 
paper: “The first tanker to call at Cape 
Town in the huge oil-for-Europe lift, or- 
ganized when several Arab nations shut 
down supplies to British and American com- 
panies, docked yesterday. She is the 22,000- 
ton American tanker, the Transhuron, on a 
voyage from an Iranian port. She took 600 
tons of bunker oil and left the same after- 
noon.” 

Of course South Africa profits by this 
commerce. But I am pointing out that East 
and West are profiting more by virtue of 
the fact that she is there, ready to serve. 
Nowhere else on Africa’s east coast or west 
is there any other source of help in this 
matter. The lifeline between East Africa, 
Southern Asia and the western world, when 
Suez is closed, runs through the Cape, and 
there is no way to change it. That the posi- 
tion, and the lack of alternative, are as yet 
in a real sense appreciated by the nations 
that are benefitting is not so much an irony 
as an utter absurdity. 

Absurd is the right word for it, that our 
ships and the British in particular are be- 
ing forced to make such large use of the 
Cape only a few months after Ambassador 
Goldberg, in a letter to Secretary Dean Rusk, 
urged that the United States should close 
off all relations with South Africa and ex- 
press its willingness to join in sanctions, in- 
cluding an embargo on petroleum products. 
Harpooning South Africa seems to be a per- 
sonal policy with him. At the opening of the 
last General Assembly he went out of his way 
to be nasty to the Afrikaners whereas the 
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Russian delegate refrained. At the same time 
our merchant ships were able to bunker in 
South African ports on the oil that Goldberg 
would have embargoed. These ships, due to 
the 18-day extension in travel time, also 
have to take on provisions. They replenish 
their larders with beef from Rhodesia. 

The hocus-pocus does not end with Gold- 
berg. In June the Bulgarians had some sort 
of amateur wrestling tournament. A South 
African college team sought to compete. The 
Bulgarians turned down the request for visas 
with a blast of insult reiterating Bulgaria’s 
determination to have nothing to do with 
South Africa. Within the week a Bulgarian 
ship entered Table Bay and signalled for 
permission to take on oll and provisions. 

When the spokesman for South Africa 
arose to speak before the General Assembly 
in early October, 72 African and Asian dele- 
gates walked out. The South African ports 
in the same hour were servicing ships carry- 
ing their oil, their artifacts, to the markets 
of Europe and America, and but for that 
assistance, millions more of their people 
would be on hard times. The lack of honesty, 
the retreat from realism, is all pretty sad. 


Mr. President, a study by the British 
Conservative Party came to a similar 
conclusion. 

In the light of these evaluations of the 
strategic value of South Africa to the 
free world it is somehow difficult to un- 
derstand why this country refuses to sell 
any military equipment to South Africa. 

Some of the liberals in our country 
have decried the sale of arms to South 
Africa on the basis of South Africa’s 
racial policies. These same people were 
all in favor of selling arms to Tito. 

But, even giving the liberal do-gooders 
their say, I cannot see how submarines, 
destroyers, and long range antisubma- 
rine aircraft could possibly be used in 
any way to enforce racial policies. 

Mr. President, we are denying South 
Africa weapons with which she is will- 
ing to use to help support our struggle 
against Communist aggression. 

The policy of the United States regard- 
ing the sale of military equipment to 
South Africa is made almost ridiculous 
by the fact that on November 16, 1967, 
it was announced that the U.S. Army had 
placed orders for $1,250,000 worth of 
special military equipment from South 
Africa. 

The U.S. Army can purchase the South 
African tellurometer, a device which 
measures ranges by microwave, but the 
South African Army cannot purchase 
nine Cessna aircraft for coastal patrol. 

A year ago the U.S. aircraft carrier 
Roosevelt visited Capetown for refuel- 
ing, at a saving to the American taxpayer 
of more than $250,000. We would not 
allow the crew to go ashore in Capetown 
because of our supposed concern over 
South African racial policies and since 
then we have prohibited our ships from 
refueling in South African ports. 

This prohibition has already cost the 
taxpayers of our country more than $2.5 
million. In addition, we must send 
tankers and sailors to the Far East 
to refuel our fighting ships and to make 
repairs at sea. 

Recently one of our carriers visited 
Japan and strong demonstrations were 
held to protest her arrival. No such pro- 
tests were encountered at Capetown. 

Mr. President, the United_States has 
for some years had satellite and missile 
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tracking stations in South Africa in the 
operation of which the fullest support is 
obtained of the South African Govern- 
ment. 

On renewing arrangements for track- 
ing and telemetry installations on June 
15, 1962, the U.S. Ambassador was au- 
thorized to state, inter alia, that— 

The United States Government can assure 
the South African Government that it will 
give prompt and sympathetic attention to 
reasonable requests for the purchase of mili- 
tary equipment required for defense against 
external aggression. 


Four months later on October 19, 1962, 
the U.S. representative at the United 
Nations declared that the United States 
had adopted and was enforcing the 
policy of forbidding the sale to the South 
African Government of arms and mili- 
tary equipment which could be used to 
enforce apartheid. 

In August, 1963, the question of arms 
for South Africa was raised in the Se- 
curity Council. Mr. Adlai Stevenson de- 
clared: 


We expect to bring to an end the sale of 
all military equipment to the Government 
of South Africa by the end of this calendar 
year in order further to contribute to a 
peaceful solution and to avoid any friction 
which might at this point directly contribute 
to international friction in the area 


He added: 


The Council may be aware that in an- 
nouncing this policy, the United States as 
a nation with many responsibilities in many 
parts of the world, naturally reserves the 
right in the future to interpret this policy 
in the light of requirements for assuring the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. If the interests of the world commu- 
nity require the provision of equipment for 
use in the common defense efforts, we would 
naturally feel able to do so without vio- 
lating the spirit and intent of this re- 
solve. 


Since then the United States has con- 
sistently refused to sell any military 
equipment to South Africa. 

Mr. Barratt O'Hara declared at the 
United Nations on November 2, 1965: 

The United States had strictly observed 
the embargo on all arms and military equip- 
ment for the South African government. In- 
deed it had extended that embargo to cover 
items normally used for civilian purposes but 
easily convertible for military purposes; the 
loss of profits resulting from the embargo 
amounted to at least $115 million in less 
than two years. 


He added: 

His government estimated that an addi- 
tional $285 million of orders which normal- 
ly would have been placed in the United 
States had been placed elsewhere during the 
same period. 


Mr. President, at a time when our bal- 
ance-of-trade deficit is so critical the 
President is calling for travel restric- 
tions, it is hard to understand a policy 
which, in addition to being of question- 
able merit, is costing the United States 
millions of dollars in trade. 

Trade with South Africa helps the 
United States counter its balance-of- 
payments difficulties. The United States 
is running an increasingly favorable bal- 
ance of trade with the Republic. 

Mr. President, in the first 11 months 
of 1967 the United States exported goods 
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to the value of $397.5 million to South 
Africa and imported only $204.2 million. 
During the comparable period in 1966 
exports totaled $366.2 million and im- 
ports $226.1 million. Only about 14 other 
countries in the whole world take more 
from the United States than South Af- 
rica does—foreign aid included. Over 30 
percent of American exports to the Afri- 
can Continent are taken by South Africa. 

The United States has passed one in- 
sulting and condemnatory remark after 
another about South Africa’s racial pol- 
icy while remaining silent on the blood- 
shed, turmoil, tribal warfare, collapsing 
economics and falling standards in many 
other parts of Africa. 

Mr. President, South Africans are now 
understandably beginning to resent this 
attitude on the part of the United States. 
Four members of the South African Cab- 
inet recently reflected this public feeling 
by asking whether South Africa has not 
made a mistake by alining itself on the 
side of the West and whether loyalty to 
the West is not more burdensome than 
advantageous. 

Whatever one may think of South Af- 
rica’s policy of apartheid or separate de- 
velopment, the Republic has the highest 
general standards of living, education, 
and health for all races on the continent. 
About 1 million foreign Africans work 
in South Africa. Thousands of others en- 
ter the Republic illegally in order to seek 
the benefits of life it has to offer. 

Britain is reducing her commitments 
in the Far East and the Indian Ocean. 
Further burdens are now falling on 
American shoulders. Is this a time to be 
insulting to South Africa and alienate 
her still further? 

Mr. President, the prompt passage of 
the resolution I am offering to the Senate 
will express our realistic appreciation of 
the 20 role played by South Africa as 
an ally. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR—SENATE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 29 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
HANSEN] be added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 29. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and 
I am not going to object, I would like 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] to know that I am going to re- 
spond to what he said when I am rec- 
ognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DUAL MEMBERSHIP OF WALTER E. 
FAUNTROY ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CITY COUNCIL AND ON 
THE BLACK UNITED FRONT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published in today’s Washington 
Post entitled “Multiple Interests” at- 
tempts to justify the dual membership of 
Walter E. Fauntroy on the District of 
Columbia City Council and on the Black 
United Front. 

The editorial states that “multiple in- 
terests are not necessarily conflicting in- 
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terests.” This is obvious. However, it 
misses the well-established point that 
even if interests are not, in fact, con- 
flicting, dual membership should be 
avoided if, in the public mind, there is a 
basis for the feeling that there is a con- 
flict of interest—with the consequent 
undermining of public confidence in the 
public official involved. With respect to 
this point, Mr. Fauntroy and the writer 
of the editorial apparently are seem- 
ingly content to let public confidence be 
undermined. 

It will not suffice to say that Mr. 
Fauntroy has the confidence of many 
District of Columbia citizens. What he 
must have above everything else is the 
confidence of all District of Columbia 
citizens that he is representing all citi- 
zens without a conflict of interest. He 
has forfeited this confidence. This has 
set back the cause of home rule for the 
District of Columbia—a cause which I 
would think he might espouse. 

But the most astounding argument 
set forth in the editorial is that Mr. 
Fauntroy’s membership on the City 
Council and on the Black United Front 
is comparable to a Member of Congress 
holding membership in the American 
Legion, the VFW, and the American 
Farm Bureau. These organizations are 
not in the same ball park with the Black 
United Front. It would be more apt to 
suggest that a Member of Congress, or a 
member of the District of Columbia City 
Council, or a member of the District of 
Columbia Police Department should be 
allowed to hold membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Black Muslims, or some 
similar organization whose activities per- 
form a disservice to the cause of good 
relations between American citizens of 
different races. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that the 
writer of the editorial did not bother to 
use an appropriate analogy. If he had 
done so, the editorial could not have been 
written, and the editorial page of the 
Post would have been better served. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial entitled Multiple Interests,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MULTIPLE INTERESTS 

Multiple interests are not necessarily con- 
flicting interests. This is a fact which ought 
to be particularly apparent to members of 
Congress. Some of them, however, have as- 
sailed the Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy because 
he has retained his membership in the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
and the Black United Front while serving as 
vice chairman of the District City Council. 
Can it be that color clouds their vision or 
only that they see the mote in another's eye 
werent being able to see the beam in their 
own 

Representative William J. Scherle of Iowa 
is one of those who has called upon Mr. 
Fauntroy to quit his outside associations. 
Yet Mr. Scherle sits comfortably in the Con- 
gress of the United States while he continues 
to be a member of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, all organizations pressing 
vigorously for congressional action in a va- 
riety of forms. For our part, we see no con- 
flict in these affiliations; they attest to Mr. 
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Scherle’s interest in public affairs and they 
afford channels of communication to his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Fauntroy was appointed to the City 
Council in part, no doubt—and quite prop- 
erly—because he has roots in the Negro com- 
munity of Washington which has hitherto 
been sadly underrepresented in District pol- 
icy making. He is an exceptionally valuable 
member of the Council precisely because 
many Negroes have great trust in him. That 
trust is a product in no small part of his 
active participation in groups and move- 
ments committed to their welfare and to the 
realization of their rights as citizens. The 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference is 
just such a group, There may be differences 
of opinion regarding its tactics, But there is 
not the slightest reason in the world to doubt 
Mr. Fauntroy's assertion that he is doing 
everything in his power to make its activity 
“nonviolent, constructive and, therefore, ef- 
fective and productive.” 

Mr. Fauntroy’s decision to stand his ground 
is thoroughly justified. The unanimous sup- 
port for him among the members of the 
Council reflects credit on the body. They 
are meant to be representatives of diverse as- 
pects of the life of a great city, not cloistered 
acolytes. 


PRESIDENT’S SUPPORT OF REDUC- 
TION IN EXPENDITURES AND RE- 
QUEST TO CONGRESS FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF INCREASED 
TAXES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I find it regrettable that the printed 
Recorp never fully reflects whether a 
Senator is seeking to be amusing, face- 
tious, entertaining, or whether he is 
really speaking his deep conscience and 
conviction about some matter. I know 
that at times I have tried to be whimsical 
or humorous on the floor of the Senate, 
but the Recorp does not reflect that a 
Senator intended something he said to be 
amusing rather than serious. That being 
the case, I have some difficulty under- 
standing the remarks made this morning 
by my good friend, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. The Senator, for example, re- 
ferred to the Johnson administration’s 
backing down on its proposed revenue 
measure. 

No one knows better than I that the 
Johnson administration is doing every- 
thing within its power—the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and all 
other responsible members of that ad- 
ministration—to pass a major revenue 
bill. They have been working at it dili- 
gently for a year in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have never had any great enthusiasm 
for the bill. I was not convinced that it 
should be passed. I made a speech before 
the New York Economic Club last year 
and spelled out a number of reasons why 
I thought, at that particular time, that 
there was no economic case for the bill 
and that perhaps we might consider it 
on a different basis. 

I remind Senators that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States requires that 
revenue bills originate in the House of 
Representatives. I am fully aware of the 
fact that the Senate has a right to amend 
a revenue bill. It would seem to me that 
the spirit of the Constitution would cer- 
tainly suggest that we respect the right 
of the House of Representatives to legis- 
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late and consider a major revenue meas- 
ure of this sort—a $10 billion tax bill. 

Prior to the time that the House has to 
act on a measure of that sort, the House 
has been studying it and has been study- 
ing it for 1 year. They know all about 
it. They know a lot more about it than we 
do. I personally have said on occasion 
that I did not think I was going to vote 
for it unless the House saw fit to send 
it to us if it had a bill that would come 
to us by a favorable vote of the majority 
of the 435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, each of whom will have to 
run for office this year, and that I would 
certainly feel it my duty to take a new 
look at it and hear everything that the 
administration wants to say in favor 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Now, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] moved that we conduct 
hearings on his bill which is not an ad- 
ministration bill—it differs from it—as 
well as a bill that he introduced to re- 
duce depletion allowances. I do not know 
which it is, S. 2902 or S. 2903. It seems 
that any time I have to contend with 
the Senator from Delaware, he wants to 
take the offensive. He always starts out— 
in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Louisiana represents a State which pro- 
duces more oil for its size than any 
other State in the Union—by giving me 
a shower bath of oil. The offensive of 
the Senator from Delaware starts with 
a bill to reduce depletion allowances. 

Mr. President, I am against it. I would 
be against it on any other basis. If the 
Senator offers it on this bill to extend 
excise taxes, which bill must be passed 
within a month otherwise the taxes ex- 
pire, or on any other bill, I shall be op- 
posed to it. I will vote against it. 

I can anticipate some of the arguments 
which will be made by my good friend, 
the Senator from Delaware. I am sure 
that he has heard mine before, too, so 
that he does not have to be in the Cham- 
ber to listen to me because he knows 
what I am going to say; and I can an- 
ticipate what he will say on this 
subject, because our arguments are so 
well known to each other. However, those 
who have not listened to the arguments 
so far might do well to listen to both 
of us so that they can make up their 
minds on the subject. 

The Senator from Delaware says that 
the Johnson administration is putting 
the pressure on us to oppose his propo- 
sals. Let me say that I told the Senator 
that I would do what I did do. I notified 
the Secretary of the Treasury that when 
he testifies on the extension of excise 
taxes, he should be prepared to answer 
questions with regard to the two Wil- 
liams bills—S. 2902 and S. 2903. I told 
the Senator, and I told the committee, 
that the Senator could ask any number 
of questions he wanted to about the mat- 
ter, as many as he wanted to, and that 
he can interrogate the Secretary of the 
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Treasury and every member of the ad- 
ministration about the Williams bills 
from now until the end of the session if 
he wants to—but, of course, he will not 
insist on delaying that matter that 
much, I know that he will be concise and 
elicit from the witnesses what they think 
about his bills. He has every right to do 
that. There is no complaint about that. 
I am sure that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be prepared to render his 
best judgment about the two Williams 
bills, S. 2902 and S. 2903. I, for one, will 
not offer any objection, or suggest any 
impropriety about the Senator’s offering 
his bills as an amendment to the House- 
passed bill, when it reaches committee, 
on the basis that he has taken advantage 
of the committee, or of anyone else, by 
bringing out any of these matters by sur- 
prise, or without seeking to present his 
7 fully before the hearing or other- 
e. 

That is how I feel the appropriate pro- 
cedure would be, not just with regard to 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], but to anyone who might want to 
offer an amendment to that bill. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has suggested that the Johnson 
administration has disciplined members 
of my party, that we went right down the 
party line and did just what the Presi- 
dent told us to do. 

Mr. President, I had no knowledge of 
what the President wanted to do about 
this Williams matter, one way or the 
other and, really, did not much care. I 
believe I have established something of 
a reputation representing my own judg- 
ment. 

I am getting used to having someone 
say something unkind about the junior 
Senator from Louisiana which I did not 
regard as being true. I let it fall off my 
shoulders as water does off a duck’s back. 
I am used to that sort of thing. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield right there? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana if 
he ever saw a disciplined Democrat? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not know 
that I have. On occasion, when Majority 
Leader Johnson was here, I felt that I 
was somewhat disciplined with regard 
to a few things that happened and when 
I got the worst of it. 

But, I must say that this group over 
here has its share of mavericks who are 
impossible to control, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me ask the Senator, is 
there any group more rebellious by na- 
ture than Democrats? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know of no 
party with more built-in rebellion than 
my own. 

Lest there be some other member of 
the committee not accustomed to that 
kind of treatment, let me say that I per- 
sonally know that the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair [Mr. TALMADGE] is 
no stooge for the administration. I have 
never known him to bow to the party 
lash of this or any other President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
me Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
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I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Now, Mr. 
President, I just expressed the opinion 
that the junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], the present occupant of 
the chair, is not subject to party dis- 
cipline. It has never been tried on him, 
If it is, it will be found to be a great 
mistake. 

Then, there are other Members of the 
Senate who really should not be sub- 
jected to the judgment made by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Take the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. Everyone knows that he is not one 
who follows the dictates of others, or who 
is a Johnson stooge. 

Do we find any of that in Senator 
EUGENE McCarruy, of Minnesota, pres- 
ently running against the President for 
nomination for President of the United 
States in the Democratic Party? 
[Laughter.] 

Then here on the list of Democrats 
on the committee is that good old party 
line disciple, VANcE HARTKE, of Indiana. 
And what about that dependable, un- 
flagging party-line adherent, WILLIAM J. 
FULBRIGHT of Arkansas? [Laughter.] 

We must not forget LEE METCALF, the 
great Senator from Montana. 

Therefore, I would suggest that each 
member of the committee should vote for 
what he thinks the appropriate proce- 
dure should be. We will assure the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that he can have any 
information he wants on his bills, and 
can find out anything he wants to about 
them. In due course, the House will vote 
on the major revenue measure. If it does 
not, then it seems to me it would be ap- 
propriate for us to consider what we are 
going to do if the House does nothing 
with it. Until that time, I would hope 
that anyone who wants to offer his 
amendment would let us know about it 
and we will see that he has any informa- 
tion he would like to have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, first I want to respond to my good 
friend, the chairman of our committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana. I assure him 
that nothing I said in my remarks was 
intended to be amusing. The fact that 
our Government is operating with a $20 
billion deficit in 1968 and the fact that 
we will have a $28 billion deficit in 1969 
are not laughing matters as far as I am 
concerned. This is a problem which 
should be faced by Members of Congress 
with a serious effort to solve it. 

My criticism is that the administration 
has not faced up to this issue. If the 
Senator from Louisiana prefers not to 
have stand in my remarks anything 
which could be interpreted as indicating 
that he is a friend of the Johnson ad- 
ministration I apologize. I thought he 
had been a friend of the Johnson admin- 
istration. I always have respected him, 
as assistant majority leader, as the 
“Lone” right arm of President Johnson 
in the U.S. Senate. But if he wants to 
disassociate himself from President 
Johnson—it is his President—I will go 
along with him, and he can disassociate 
himself. I do not want to embarrass him 
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by pointing out his record of backing 
the administration. However, it is a fact 
that the Finance Committee, by a vote 
of 10 to 6, rejected the holding of hear- 
ings on this proposal to reduce expendi- 
tures and raise taxes, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was introduced on Janu- 
ary 31, 4 weeks ago. 

It has always been the custom in our 
committee that when requested, hearings 
are held on major bills introduced by 
members of the committee. The Senator 
from Louisiana points out that revenue 
bills must originate in the House. That 
is true. But we have the introduction of 
amendments in the Senate as a prece- 
dent. For example, I cite the import 
quota bills as a precedent. These were 
introduced in the Senate, even though 
such measures must originate in the 
House. The Senator from Louisiana is 
a sponsor of one of those quota bills. 
There are other precedents, such as bills 
dealing with quotas on steel, textiles, and 
other commodities. All of them origi- 
nated in the U.S. Senate, and hearings 
were held in the U.S. Senate. I supported 
requests of members of the committee to 
hold those hearings, even though I said 
that most of them I would not be 
supporting. 

Let me cite another precedent. The 
proposal to use part of our tax revenues 
to finance political campaigns was sent 
directly to the U.S. Senate Finance Com- 
mittee by the President. This bill origi- 
nated in the Senate and was introduced 
in the Senate by the Senator from 
Louisiana. Hearings were held in the 
Senate, and the bill was reported by the 
Senate committee as a rider on a revenue 
bill previously passed by the House. So 
there is nothing unusual about this 
procedure. 

It all gets back to the question: Do we 
want to face the questions of expendi- 
ture reductions and tax increases here 
in the Senate, or do we want to hide be- 
hind the flimsy excuse, “Well, the House 
has not acted; so let us wait”? The ad- 
ministration hides behind the excuse as 
to why they have not had anyone to 
introduce their bill on the premise that 
it is not customary for revenue bills to 
be introduced until actually reported by 
the House. That argument does not 
stand. 

Last February the administration 
asked for a $2 billion tax reduction 
through the restoration of the 7-percent 
investment credit. Eight bills to carry 
out this objective were introduced in a 
matter of hours in the House. Scores of 
bills are introduced every year pertain- 
ing to tax proposals in both the House 
and Senate. The question gets back again 
to this. If the Senator from Louisiana 
wants hearings held on the administra- 
tion’s bill first, I will agree to that pro- 
cedure, but I challenge him now to intro- 
duce the administration bill and to let 
us hold hearings on it. Let us not just 
talk about it. Introduce the administra- 
tion's bill, and I will support hearings 
on that bill as well as all other bills. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I ask the 
Senator to wait until we hold the hear- 
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ings starting Tuesday and see if he can 
get the information he wants then? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Delaware is 
recognized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
can ask any questions he wants to ask 
that would bring out any information 
that would be in support of his amend- 
ment from any witness he wants. If he 
wants to call a particular group of wit- 
nesses, I will accommodate him. But I 
hope he will give us a chance to pro- 
ceed as the majority of us felt we should 
proceed. Then if he feels he has been 
denied an opportunity to get the infor- 
mation he wants, let him complain after 
the injury occurs, not for fear he may 
be prejudiced when none of us intends 
to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have no other choice. But, 
as I stated earlier, the substance of these 
two bills which I introduced January 31 
will definitely be offered as amendments 
to the excise tax bill. 

The Senator from Louisiana raised the 
question about oil depletion. I realize 
that there is a strong feeling against 
changing the oil depletion allowance. I 
respect the position he takes on that 
question. I hope he respects the position 
I take that it should be changed. When 
this oil depletion amendment was intro- 
duced I said that this was an issue on 
which Members of the Senate had strong 
convictions, and for this reason I would 
not want to offer it as part of the same 
package. 

I asked the administration for its po- 
sition on this proposal, but what annoyed 
me—and I do not mind saying I was an- 
noyed—was not so much the action taken 
by the committee, but that when I sub- 
mitted these bills to the Treasury for 
comments I first got an answer that I 
would receive a reply by the middle of 
February. I was talking to them on the 
14th, and then was told the answer would 
come the next week. In the early part of 
last week I was told I would get an an- 
swer in the latter part of the week. At 
the end of last week they said I would 
get an answer the first part of this week. 

Then on Monday they said, “We have 
decided we will not answer your question 
because the administration does not want 
to take a position.” 

I say it is a cowardly act on the part 
of the administration not to take a po- 
sition for or against these proposals. It 
has always been customary for the Treas- 
ury Department to respond and com- 
ment on revenue bills. These bills were 
submitted to the Department not only by 
myself but by the committee. I do not 
say the administration has to endorse 
them, but at least it should take a posi- 
tion. I do not like this dodging and dilly- 
dallying that we are getting from the ad- 
ministration downtown. 

This is why we have such a credibility 
gap. Either they dodge an issue or if 
taking a position today they reverse it 
tomorrow. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I had occa- 
sion to see the Secretary of the Treasury 
about a completely different matter since 
this matter came up. The Secretary of 
the Treasury will be present on Tuesday. 
He will answer the Senator’s questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent for 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Delaware is 
recognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
can ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
anything he wants to ask him. I am sure 
Henry Fowler will give the Senator an 
honest and forthright answer. I have 
always found him to be that way, and I 
am sure he will prove himself to be that 
kind of person again. So if the Senator 
does not have the answer in a letter, he 
can ask the Secretary personally on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thank the Senator. I assure him I will 
be there on Tuesday, and, rest assured 
the question will be asked. Likewise, the 
Senator will get a chance to vote on the 
proposals. 


AID TO IMPACTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
very important meeting of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is scheduled 
this afternoon to consider H.R. 15399, 
the urgent supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal year 1968. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of leaders in the field of edu- 
cation across the Nation will be vitally 
concerned with the decisions to be made 
by the committee on the bill. I want to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to this very critical issue and to 
urge all possible support for an amend- 
ment to this bill to include $91 million 
in supplemental funds for federally af- 
fected school districts under Public Law 
874. 

The principle of special financial as- 
sistance to defense impacted local school 
districts has been tested over a period 
of years and has proven most successful 
in helping to meet absolutely vital com- 
mon school requirements in local areas 
which otherwise would be handicapped 
by the existence of a military installation 
or other Federal facility in the vicinity. 

The $91 million included in the amend- 
ment to be offered to H.R. 15399 repre- 
sents the difference between the full 
entitlement for fiscal year 1968 under 
terms of Public Law 874 and the amount 
which was appropriated last year. With- 
out this amendment, schools depending 
upon this Federal support will receive 
only about 80 percent of their entitle- 
ment. 

This congressional action of last year, 
made virtually mandatory by a freeze 
which was invoked by the Bureau of the 
Budget, has resulted in a crisis affecting 
hundreds of thousands of pupils across 
the land. While the cutback may have 
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been justified as a temporary expediency 
at the end of the first session of the 90th 
Congress, the restoration of this funding 
is an even more important item of busi- 
ness for the Senate at this time. School 
boards in many federally impacted areas 
are unable to guarantee at this time a 
full 9-month school year for their chil- 
dren, many of whom come from families 
directly involved in the defense of the 
American flag. It would be particularly 
inappropriate for the Senate to leave in 
existence a funding shortage which 
would cause the greatest hardship for 
the children of those men and women 
directly responsible for our military and 
defense commitments both at home and 
overseas. 

Dozens of Oklahoma school officials 
have brought this threatened inequity to 
my attention. Oklahoma receives only a 
very modest share of Public Law 874 
funds. Its full entitlement for this fiscal 
year would be $11,138,039, but without 
the adoption of the amendment to be 
offered today, Oklahoma will receive ap- 
proximately $2.2 million less than its full 
entitlement. Let me translate this into 
hard and stark reality in terms of two 
typical school districts in Oklahoma 
where the pupils come from families in- 
volved in defense activities. 

The Midwest City, Okla., school su- 
perintendent, Mr. Oscar Rose, tells me 
this amendment will make the difference 
between full completion of a school year 
and a woefully inadequate program. At 
Midwest City the cutback had meant a 
loss of $334,000. 

At Lawton, Okla., the reduction of late 
last year deprived the schools of almost 
$330,000 that had been budgeted for the 
current 9-month term. 

In Oklahoma, as in many other States 
across the Nation, an education crisis 
grows more serious day by day. Just yes- 
terday our Governor demonstrated a lack 
of courage by rejecting educational 
measures sent to him by the legislature 
to meet urgent needs of our common 
school system. One is tempted, when 
viewing the ever more serious lack of re- 
sponsibility in certain quarters to meet 
school and educational requirements, 
simply to say to those who suffer, who 
are threatened, who complain, that this 
is beyond any Federal jurisdiction, that 
only through local initiative can our 
children obtain the educational advan- 
tages so absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinued strength of our Nation. The re- 
sponsibility for the heavy impact of stu- 
dents, mostly of parents employed on 
Federal installations is specifically fed- 
erally caused. I do not believe either the 
people of Oklahoma or the people of the 
Nation as a whole want their representa- 
tives in the Congress to pass the buck 
or to haggle endlessly over the sharing 
of responsibility as between local, State, 
and Federal programs. 

Instead, the people of Oklahoma are 
expecting that I, as one of their repre- 
sentatives in the National Legislature, do 
all I can to fulfill Federal obligations to 
our local school districts. This is why I 
am so deeply and firmly committed to 
this amendment to H.R. 15399. This is an 
emergency, not only in Oklahoma but all 
across the Nation, and I urge Members 
of the Senate to get behind this amend- 
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ment with all possible strength. We must 
fulfill our responsibility and do what 
must be done at the Federal level to 
avoid an educational disaster in many 
federally affected school districts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOOD FROM THE SEA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, hunger and 
starvation in developing nations that 
share the planet with us is both a shame 
and a reproach. It is a threat to all our 
hopes for lasting world peace. It is a 
massive obstacle to true development and 
progress. But we are equipping ourselves 
now with a strong weapon in the war 
against world hunger, and I was de- 
lighted to see prominent mention of it 
in the President’s wide-ranging foreign 
aid message. I refer to his imaginative 
and exciting plan for a 5-year research- 
and-action program involving protein 
additives made from fish. 

Most wisely, the President is calling for 
an energetic start now on a project that 
all of us know will not produce results 
overnight, The President and the food 
from the sea experts in the Agency for 
International Development realize that 
fish protein concentrate is no cureall. But 
they know also—and we in Congress 
must recognize—that if the world crisis 
in food and population is to be met in 
the late 1970’s and 1980’s, we have no 
time to lose now, in 1968. 

I am informed concerning the fish 
concentrate that suitable harvesting of 
the seas could produce about an ounce 
and a half of pure animal protein per 
day for every person on earth—and that 
is four-fifths of the daily dietary protein 
requirement from all sources; the fish 
concentrate powder, which does not 
change the taste of foods to which it is 
added, can be used almost everywhere 
that dried milk can be used—for exam- 
ple, in bread, in baby food, in school 
lunch foods, in sauces, and in such foods 
as tortillas. Milk itself is not available 
today in much of the world; and the 
concentrate is cheap—cheaper than 
dried milk or dried fish; less than a fifth 
the price of chicken, in terms of protein 
content—and it can be stored almost 
indefinitely without refrigeration. 

We know how to produce this concen- 
trate; we know that it is safe, highly 
nutritious, and available to many of 
the less-developed countries directly, 
through their own marine resources, and 
the principal task ahead of us is devel- 
opment and marketing. 

It is with the utmost enthusiasm that 
I welcome the President's proposal for 
fashioning such a powerful weapon in 
our war against hunger. 
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FOREIGN MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
proposed new Foreign Military Sales Act 
submitted today is a big step forward. 
It makes clear and expresses many of 
the things that may not have been clear 
before. It answers the valid questions 
that were raised in the Congress last 
year. It brings together in one place all 
of the legislation dealing with sales of 
military equipment—whether for cash 
or on credit terms—by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to other friendly governments. 

It makes quite clear that cash or credit 
sales by the U.S. Government will be 
under the supervision and control of the 
Secretary of State, and that sales will 
be approved only when they are con- 
sistent with our foreign policy. 

Sales to economically developed coun- 
tries can either be for cash or for credit, 
including credit from the Eximbank. 
However, sales to the less developed 
countries, which may need credit ex- 
tended by the U.S. Government, would no 
longer be funded by the Eximbank or 
through a revolving fund. Such credit 
sales would be funded only to the extent 
permitted by new obligational authority 
approved by the Congress. Thus, through 
the authorization and the appropriation 
processes, there is every opportunity for 
Congress to exercise its voice in this 
program. And the Congress will be well 
informed. There are ample provisions 
for reports to the Congress, not only of 
actions taken by the executive branch, 
but for forecasts of activity. 

As in the past, the new law maintains 
reasonable ceilings on programs for Af- 
rica and Latin America, parallel to simi- 
lar provisions in the Foreign Assistance 
Act. As in the past, it recognizes the in- 
terest of the Congress and the executive 
branch in encouraging regional arms 
control and disarmament agreements, 
and discouraging arms races. As an ex- 
tension of the current law, it provides 
that the diversion of economic aid or 
Public Law 480 aid from the United 
States to military expenditures, or the di- 
version of the country’s own resources to 
unnecessary military expenditures to a 
degree which materially interferes with 
its development, shall receive no further 
credit or guaranty consideration. 

I think this legislation strikes a sen- 
sible balance between controls over and 
authority for the executive branch; and 
a sound and sensible balance of responsi- 
bility between the executive branch and 
the legislative branch which should result 
in a well-informed Congress acting wisely 
to provide authority and funds for mili- 
tary sales which help our developed allies 
bear their share of the common defense 
and help worthy undeveloped allies to 
develop in stability and freedom—and 
for no others. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION 
SEVERELY CURTAILED BY PRO- 
LONGED COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as those 
of us from the West know all too well, the 
copper strike drags on and on and on as 
the economic crisis and painful suffering 
by the workers continues. 
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I have spoken in the Senate many 
times on the impact that this 8-month- 
long strike—which is the longest in- 
volving an entire industry in the history 
of the United States—has had. With each 
passing week a new field and interest 
seems to feel the backlash of this labor 
strife which has now spread to 23 States 
and which is contributing at the rate of 
$1 billion a year to our balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Mr. President, in addition to the im- 
pact in all walks of economic and per- 
sonal life caused by this strike we can add 
two more fields. These are gold and 
silver. 

Mr. President, this copper strike has 
cost this country about one-half of its 
annual gold production. In addition, as a 
result of this strike we have lost twice the 
amount of free silver presently held by 
the Treasury. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which I am the ranking Repub- 
lican member, has just favorably re- 
ported a bill which would eliminate the 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
notes in an effort to provide adequate 
assurance that the full amount of US. 
gold reserves would be available if needed 
to maintain the stability of the dollar. 

The administration has told us that 
this proposal is necessary to maintain a 
healthy international economy. I find it 
rather interesting, in light of this pro- 
posed legislation which, if followed by 
other proper administrative action, is 
intended to reverse a drain on our gold, 
that the copper strike has resulted in a 
loss of 800,000 ounces of gold so far. The 
U.S. gold production is about 1.5 million 
ounces a year and a little more than half 
of this is a byproduct of copper, lead, and 
zine production. This amounts to a loss 
of about $28 million in gold that this 
country is suffering at a very critical time 
in our economic history. I realize the lost 
amount is not sufficient to handle the 
needs that this country requires and to 
reverse the decision to remove the gold 
backing, however, the amount is not in- 
significant especially during a time of 
gold crisis when every ounce is vital. 

According to the latest figures avail- 
able, the electrolytic copper refineries of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge 
had a refined gold production of about 
115,000 ounces a month. The gold re- 
covered at the refineries includes not 
only the byproduct gold from the com- 
panies’ own copper mining operations, 
but also gold contained in other products 
received at the plants. 

Aside from the critical gold loss which 
probably never will be recovered, we have 
an equally critical silver loss which also 
comes at a very inopportune time. 

A serious shortage of silver 3 years ago 
forced the Government to revise its coin- 
age system in an effort to replenish our 
silver supplies. In addition, we have 
limited silver sales from the Treasury, 
and now the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage plans a meeting March 1 to de- 
termine the next move in silver. 

The Treasury currently has on hand 
a total 33,588,431 ounces of free silver. 
It is worth $43,427,466.82. 

In 1966 the silver produced by the 
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four main copper firms currently struck 
by the steelworkers union was 98,198,000 
ounces. This figure was at about the 
same rate for the first half of 1967. This 
copper strike, in other words, has cost 
us 8 million ounces of silver a month 
or 64 million ounces since the strike 
began. This is about twice the amount 
of silver currently on hand in the 
Treasury. 

According to the annual reports of the 
following firms, silver production in 1966 
was: American Smelting & Refining Co., 
76,217,000 ounces; Phelps Dodge, 3,681,- 
000 ounces; Kennecott, 4,847,000 ounces; 
Anaconda, 13,453,000 ounces. 

I have cited a good many reasons in 
past discussions in the Senate as to why 
the President should immediately invoke 
the 80-day cooling-off period provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. I have used as 
an argument for this action the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The suffering and economic 
plight of 60,000 copper workers. 

Second. Deteriorating balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

Third. The tremendous economic im- 
pact upon the Western States which have 
been hit—that is, in Utah the totals are 
more than $83 million in lost revenue. 

Fourth. The fact that the copper stock- 
pile is only 33 percent of the objective. 
We would run through the stockpile in 
1 month if all of our outside copper 
sources were cut off today. 

And the reasons probably could run on 
and on. 

My purpose today is to add two addi- 
tional reasons: the gold situation and 
the silver situation. 

In light of these factors and in the 
light of the apparent exhaustion of any 
other alternatives it is becoming more 
and more obvious that the only answer 
to this work stoppage is for the President 
to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. I feel 
that this move is all but inevitable, and 
he might as well get it over with as soon 
as possible. 

I am not alone in making this request. 
The Governors of the five States involved 
in the West have asked time and time 
again. The two major newspapers in 
Utah have editorialized on the subject. 
One of our major radio stations in Salt 
Lake City has also urged that something 
be done. Yesterday, the Washington Post 
editorialized on the subject as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
four editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 

News, Feb. 19, 1968] 
WHITE House FIDDLES AS STRIKE Dracs ON 

Despite the handicaps that encumbered it, 
the special White House mediation panel that 
was named four weeks ago could haye helped 
break the deadlock in the nation-wide copper 
strike if it had done its job property. 

By firmly establishing facts and figures 
that are in dispute, the panel could have 
helped to narrow the scope of the conflict. 

By publicizing the rights and wrongs on 
both sides of the strike, it could have helped 
generate public pressure on labor and man- 
agement to speed fair settlement. 

Moreover, by making specific recommen- 
dations for settlement, it could have given 
labor and management a statesmanlike way 
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out of the strike without one party’s appear- 
ing to capitulate to the other. 

Instead of taking these steps, the panel has, 
in effect, thrown up its hands in despair. 
Dealing mostly in generalities, the panel 
has criticized both sides for intransigence, 
and beseeched them to resume negotiations 
immediately. 

One of the few concrete suggestions from 
the panel is that the copper industry be 
broken down into three major groups. One 
bargaining unit would consist of copper 
mining, smelting, and refining. Another 
would consist of copper wire cables and brass 
fabricating. All other industry units involved 
in the production of nonferrous metals 
would make up the third bargaining group. 

The danger in this approach is that it 
could lead to company-wide bargaining, 
which could become a prelude to industry- 
wide negotiating. If that happens, all com- 
panies could be forced into the same mold 
regardless of differences in their individual 
circumstances, and a strike could shut down 
an entire industry, as is happening now. 

But at least the proposal makes it clear 
that the federal panel—which moved 
promptly and zeroed in on the major road- 
block in the strike—does not go along with 
the unions’ demands for simultaneous con- 
tract expiration dates and similar wage 
settlements for all operations of each of the 
companies. 

Moreover, as the unions meet Tuesday to 
decide on the panel’s recommendations, there 
is room for bargaining and certainly negotia- 
tions should be resumed promptly. 

If bargaining is not resumed, however, the 
White House should be prodded on invoking 
an 80-day cooling off period under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. As for the administration's con- 
tentions that the copper strike doesn’t qual- 
ify as a national emergency so that a cooling- 
off period can be imposed, they just don’t 
hold water. 

Critical copper shortages have failed to 
develop only because copper is being im- 
ported at the rate of 14,000 tons a week, com- 
pared to only 4,000 tons before the strike. 
These imports are adding to the drain of 
gold out of America at the rate of $20 mil- 
lion a week, or more than $1 billion a year. 
If a big increase in the already serious gold 
drain doesn’t constitute a national emer- 
gency, what does? Moreover, how can the 
administration in good conscience curb tour- 
ist travel and business investment abroad 
while permitting the copper strike to export 
dollars abroad? Even with a cooling-off pe- 
riod under the Taft-Hartley Act, something 
may still be needed to get the dispute off 
dead center—and voluntary binding arbitra- 
tion could turn the trick. 

Admittedly, getting tough with a labor 
dispute isn’t easy, particularly during an 
election year. Even so, when it comes to the 
copper strike, President Johnson needs to 
write a new chapter for Profiles In Courage. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
Feb. 23, 1968] 
PUBLIC INTEREST DEMANDS STRIKE ACCORD 


The special federal panel's recommenda- 
tions may or may not have been the way to 
get negotiations in the copper strike going 
again. But the 26 striking unions simply 
weren't interested. They rejected the recom- 
mendations out of hand, with a union 
spokesman explaining that inequities in 
wages and working conditions cannot be 
wiped out by piecemeal bargaining. That is 
just another way of saying the unions won’t 
yield on company-wide bargaining, the major 
issue preventing a settlement. 

Nevertheless, negotiations between union 
and Kennecott Copper Corporation officials 
were suddenly resumed Thursday and other 
meetings are scheduled for Monday. This 
could be an indication there still is hope of 
agreement though no progress was reported 
at the initial session, 
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Joseph P. Molony of the United Steel 
Workers, head of the strike coordinating 
committee for the 26 unions involved, says 
the outlook is grim. It certainly is. The 
strike, now in its eighth month, has lasted 
longer than any other involving an entire 
American industry. The economic losses have 
been tremendous—and these are borne by 
the public as well as the unions and the 
copper industry. Yet the Johnson Adminis- 
tration refuses to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Law on the grounds that the national health 
and safety are not endangered. 

Technically, the Administration’s position 
may be correct. But what about the na- 
tion’s economic health? In Utah the losses 
have been appalling. (See Strike Box Score 
on Page 21.) And Utah is just one of the 
states directly affected, while the indirect 
effects of a national strike are nationwide. 

The use of Taft-Hartley might not pro- 
duce a solution. But it would at least send 
the strikers back to work during an 80-day 
cooling off period. And with federal prod- 
ding—instead of federal passing the buck to 
a special panel—meaningful negotiation 
might result. Moreover, as Senator Wallace 
F. Bennett said, if the President is con- 
vinced he lacks the power to settle the strike, 
“it is time he submitted legislation which 
would deal with this strike and other na- 
tional emergencies involving the public in- 
terest.” 

The public interest has been forgotten in 
(again quoting Mr, Bennett) “a battle of 
great power within the labor unions and 
Wall Street.” This is an intolerable situa- 
tion, And the two belligerents should no 
longer be permitted to continue their war 
while the public suffers. 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 

News, Feb. 24, 1968] 


Coo, Orr THE STRIKE 


Which comes first at the White House— 
politics or the national interest? 

An answer to this crucial question should 
not be long in forthcoming if the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn, persists in its 
refusal to handle copper exports and imports. 
The union called off Friday’s hasty boycott, 
but did not make clear whether or not it 
would unload copper next week. 

Such action would reduce sharply the na- 
tion's copper supply, the bulk of which has 
come from abroad since U.S. production fa- 
cilities were struck more than seven months 


In that case, the White House will no 
longer be able to fall back on the excuse that 
meaningful federal intervention in the strike 
is unwarranted on the ground that the tieup 
does not constitute a national emergency. 

Indeed, this excuse has been weak and un- 
convincing all along. In 1951 the President 
invoked an 80-day cooling-off period under 
the Taft-Hartley Act less than a week after 
the Mine-Mill union went on strike against 
copper producers. 

But the current strike has been allowed to 
drag on for 225 days, with a loss to Utah alone 
of more than $83 million, and with a drain of 
gold out of America at the rate of $20 mil- 
lion a week or more than $1 billion a year. 
At the same time the strike also exports jobs 
and puts America at the mercy of overseas 
producers in obtaining a strategically impor- 
tant metal. All this, we submit, constitutes a 
serious threat to national safety. 

To counteract a boycott, the government 
could release copper from its defense stock- 
piles, which already are far below the stated 
goal; challenge the dock workers’ action as 
a possible illegal secondary boycott; or send 
the striking copper workers back to their jobs 
for 80 days under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In taking any of these actions, the White 
House would risk alienating organized labor 
during an election year. But the copper strike 
is already the longest tieup of an entire in- 
dustry in the history of the United States. 
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Further temporizing on the part of the na- 
tion’s leaders would be intolerable and 
inexcusable. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 26, 1968] 


COPPER EMERGENCY? 


The Government cannot stand by and al- 
low the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation to embargo shipments of copper in 
order to aid the strikers who have kept the 
domestic copper industry idle for seven 
months. It is true that 40,000 tons of refined 
copper are being imported monthly to relieve 
the sharp draw-down of the American stock- 
pile. But this seems to be essential to avoid 
a dangerous shortage in time of war. It is not 
the prerogative of the ILA or any other labor 
union to tell the Government that it may 
not import necessities in times of emergency. 
Indeed, it is not the right of organized labor 
to set Government trade policies in the best 
of times. 

If the situation is not yet critical, it is 
not far from being so. The national objective 
is a copper supply of 775,000 tons on hand 
and in the stockpile. At present the stock- 
pile is down to 284,000 tons, and some of this 
must be released to the mints. Because of 
of the shortage the price of copper has sky- 
rocketed from 38 cents about the time the 
strike began to 70 cents or more today, and 
the higher prices will certainly be reflected 
in the cost of military supplies. 

The outlook is the more gloomy because 
the unions in the copper industry have 
turned down a reasonable bargaining pro- 
posal from the President's panel which in- 
vestigated the dispute. The panel and two 
Cabinet members asked that bargaining be- 
gin immediately within three separate units: 
(1) Copper mining, smelting and refining; 
(2) Units producing other non-ferrous 
metals; and (3) Copper wire and cable and 
brass fabrication. Certainly this was a sub- 
stantial concession to the union demand for 
company-wide bargaining, and it is most 
unfortunate that it was not made a basis 
for serious bargaining. 

In the circumstances, the President may 
soon have no alternative to invocation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Inadequate though it is, 
that law can terminate a walkout for 80 
days when the national health or safety is 
imperiled. With the ILA disposed to throw 
its weight around in reckless disregard of 
the national interest, Taft-Hartley may well 
be the only feasible answer. 


[KSL radio editorial, aired week of 
Jan. 22, 1968] 


STRIKES 


President Johnson is absolutely correct in 
declaring that labor strikes and the threat oi 
strikes add to the drain of gold abroad. But 
how consistent or realistic is his appeal to 
labor and management for a voluntary strike 
truce for the next two years to straighten out 
the balance of payments? 

How can we expect anyone to take the ap- 
peal seriously when he neither uses the tools 
already available to him to handle strikes nor 
keeps his longstanding promise to seek new, 
more effective tools? 

For more than six months now, the copper 
industry has been locked in strike 
longest and most costly in its history. The 
economies of several states, particularly 
Utah, have been seriously affected. Workers 
have suffered so grievously it will take 18 
years, with the best possible settlement, to 
recover lost wages. 

Moreover, the strike has dragged on during 
the same period the administration has been 
so concerned about the balance of payments. 
Twenty million of American dollars a week 
are being poured out abroad to import for- 
eign copper, and this can go on indefinitely. 

If the administration wants to stop such 
damage to the dollar, at least temporarily, 
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why does it not use its powers under the 
Taft-Hartley Act to get copper workers back 
on the job? 

Looking further ahead, why is the admin- 
istration still delaying in presenting to Con- 
gress the legislation it promised three years 
ago to prevent the damage large-scale strikes 
do to the economy? 

KSL endorses the appeal to minimize 
strikes. It welcomes the principle that wage 
settlements should be kept within the limits 
of productivity gains. But it would have 
more confidence in both if the administra- 
tion would act instead of just talk. 


SWITZERLAND REMOVES BAN ON 
IMPORTATION OF POULTRY PARTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it was 
with great pleasure that I noted a recent 
joint announcement by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of 
the President’s Special Trade Represent- 
ative that from February 12 the Swiss 
Government is permitting imports of un- 
cooked frozen poultry parts. I understand 
the Swiss action was taken as a result 
of representations by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It eliminates a significant non- 
tariff barrier to a major American agri- 
cultural export which permitted only 
whole poultry from U.S. federally in- 
spected slaughterhouses. 

At a time when European-American 
economic relations are straining and the 
drift toward protectionism both here and 
abroad is apparent, it is indeed encour- 
aging to see some positive expansionary 
gestures among trading nations. 

I commend the Government agencies 
involved who have taken the lead in re- 
ducing nontariff barriers to our trade. 
Access to the Swiss market for poultry 
parts is a real breakthrough in this area. 
It took several years of effort, but surely 
the effort will be more than repaid in 
benefits to our domestic poultry industry. 

Switzerland is the world’s second larg- 
est importer of poultry meat, importing 
nearly 50 million pounds annually. U.S. 
producers at one time supplied a sub- 
stantial part of this total, but they have 
encountered difficulty recently in supply- 
ing the Swiss market because of sub- 
sidized competition from other European 
suppliers. The Swiss action should permit 
greater participation in this growing 
market for quality U.S. poultry products. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire press release by the Department of 
Agriculture be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 13, 1968. 
SwitzeErRLanp LIFTS BAN ON POULTRY PARTS 
IMPORTS 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of the President's Special Trade Re- 
presentative today announced that the Swiss 
Government has agreed to lift its ban on im- 
portation of uncooked frozen poultry parts 
into Switzerland, effective February 12. 

This action is the result of efforts by the 
United States Government to widen the ex- 
port market for U.S. poultry. It eliminates a 
significant non-tariff barrier and is expected 
to bring about an expansion in the Swiss 
market for U.S. poultry meat, USDA officials 
said. 

The new Swiss regulation applies to chick- 
ens, turkeys and geese. It provides that legs, 
breasts, wings and poultry rolls may be ad- 
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mitted provided they meet the conditions 
fixed by the Federal Veterinary Office. Poultry 
may come in only from U.S. federally-in- 
spected slaughterhouses and only from plants 
that sell whole frozen birds. up to 
2 kilograms, prepared ready for sale, must be 
marked in accordance with specified Swiss 
regulations. The import duty rate was an- 
nounced as 30 Swiss francs per 100 kilograms 
(3.1 cents per pound), the same as the pres- 
ent rate for whole broilers. (Cooked products, 
including turkey rolls, will continue to be 
imported under current tariff numbers and 
not classified as poultry parts.) 

Switzerland is currently a market for ap- 
proximately 50 million pounds of imported 
poultry. U.S. producers at one time supplied 
u substantial part of this but have en- 
countered difficulty recently in supplying the 
Swiss market because of subsidized competi- 
tion from other suppliers. This Swiss action 
is expected to permit the U.S. to participate 
more actively in this market. 


RECENT ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE WILLIAM McCHESNEY MAR- 
TIN ENTITLED “THE PRICE OF 
GOLD IS NOT THE PROBLEM” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 14, the Honorable William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve, 
gave an address in New York City before 
the Financial Conference of the National 
Industrial Conference Board entitled 
“The Price of Gold Is Not the Problem.” 

In his address Mr. Martin discusses 
recent comments by indivuals in the 
United States and abroad who advocate 
an increase in the official price of gold; 
that is, devaluation of the dollar as a 
method for dealing with the increasing 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit. 

After tracing the origins and history of 
our balance-of-payments deficit, Mr. 
Martin demonstrates that any proposal 
to increase the price of gold and hence 
to devalue the dollar is neither necessary 
nor desirable, and that a rise in the price 
of gold would not offer a permanent so- 
lution to the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit. He further points out that such 
a rise in the price of gold would break 
faith with nations around the world that 
have held dollars on the basis of our 
Government's policy that the price of 
gold would not be increased. 

The real solution to the U.S. balance 
of payments lies in our domestic fiscal 
and monetary policies. Mr. Martin makes 
the following observation: 

The United States can and must pursue 
domestic fiscal and monetary policies that 
keep its economy and its price level under 
control. This is the paramount economic is- 
sue of 1968. And it must for the time being 
persevere with supplementary balance of 
payments measures to help restore its exter- 
nal payments to equilibrium as quickly as 
possible. Tinkering with the international 
price of gold is in no sense a substitute for 


actions that face up to these hard facts of 
life. 


Mr. Martin’s views on this subject are 
not only timely, but should be read and 
studied by everyone concerned with 
remedying the serious economic prob- 
lems confronting our country today at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Martin’s address be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Price OF GOLD Is Not THE PROBLEM 


The international monetary system has 
been the subject of much uncertainty in 
recent months. The devaluation of sterling 
in November provided a shock which, against 
the background of a persistent deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments, precipitated 
fundamental questioning as to the evolution 
of the international monetary system, the 
role of the dollar, and the price of gold. A 
number of observers in the United States 
and abroad have come to the conclusion 
that an increase in the official price of gold 
would be desirable; others have decided that, 
even if it is undesirable, a rise in the gold 
price is inevitable. 

I am firmly of the belief that a higher gold 
price is neither necessary nor desirable. In 
reviewing with you the problems of the in- 
ternational monetary system, I want to make 
it unmistakably clear that the future evolu- 
tion of the system can and should be based 
on the present price of gold. 

There is no doubt that the problems fac- 
ing the international monetary system are 
serious. I have no wish to underestimate 
their gravity. Consideration of the various 
solutions that have been proposed must be 
based on a clear understanding of the nature 
of the problems that we face. This is a time 
for cool-headed appraisal in the light of 
history and not for unmindful acceptance 
of panaceas that risk overturning a system 
that has provided the monetary framework 
for an unprecedented expansion of world 
income and trade in the period since Bretton 
Woods. 

The case I shall put to you in what fol- 
lows can be summarized in two straightfor- 
ward propositions. 

First, it is imperative to adjust the balance 
of payments of the United States away from 
large and persistent deficit and of Continen- 
tal Europe away from large and persistent 
surplus. A higher gold price would do noth- 
ing to bring about those adjustments. 

Second, the nations of the world need a 
means of increasing their reserves in a way 
that is not dependent on continuing deficits 
in the U.S, balance of payments, I am con- 
fident that the Rio Agreement on Special 
Drawing Rights can fulfill this function at 
the present price of gold. 


THE DOLLAR AND THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The root of the present imbalance in in- 
ternational payments can be traced back 
to the early years after World War II. At 
that time, the United States initiated a 
program of international assistance designed 
to promote the economic recovery of war- 
damaged countries. In the process, the United 
States deliberately created a deficit in its 
balance of payments, while countries in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere deliberately sought to 
achieve surpluses. An important by-product 
of the recovery program was that it increased 
the depleted reserves of the war-torn coun- 
tries—by putting them in a position to ac- 
cumulate dollar balances and by redistrib- 
uting U.S. gold reserves—which at the end 
of 1948 comprised more than 70 per cent of 
world gold holdings. 

Policies designed to encourage a U.S. pay- 
ments deficit took many forms. We provided 
funds through the Marshall Plan in amounts 
larger than was necessary for countries in 
Europe to purchase badly-needed American 
goods, thus making it possible for aid recip- 
ients to accumulate dollar reserves. We delib- 
erately kept the aid untied by encouraging 
the spending of U.S. grants and loans in 
countries other than the United States. Much 
of the aid was in the form of grants rather 
than loans, so as to avoid burdening the fu- 
ture payments positions of the recipients. 
We provided special inducements for direct 
investment by American corporations abroad. 
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We even encouraged European countries to 
liberalize their imports from each other 
while they continued to restrict their im- 
ports from the United States, and later we 
supported the formation of the Common 
Market. 

In these and other ways, the United States 
adjusted its policies—and its citizens re- 
sponded in their actions as importers, lend- 
ers, investors, and travelers—to the main- 
tenance of a deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments. In other words, the United States 
accustomed itself to an outflow of govern- 
ment and private capital in excess of its 
surplus on goods and services—with the re- 
sult, as intended, that U.S. dollar liabilities 
increased and U.S. gold reserves fell. The 
countries of Continental Europe made a cor- 
responding adjustment to a surplus posi- 
tion—that is to an inflow of capital from 
abroad combined with a pattern of trans- 
actions on current account that resulted in 
steady and sizeable increases in their gold 
and dollar reserves. It was during this pe- 
riod that the dollar became the world's ma- 
jor reserve currency. 

It is significant that in those early years, 
we did not describe these payments positions 
as “deficits” and “surpluses.” Many a news- 
paper article and book were written at that 
time about the persistent U.S. “surplus” and 
the intractable dollar shortage, The build-up 
of U.S. dollar balances abroad, together with 
the sale of U.S. gold to other countries, was 
universally regarded as desirable. And so it 
Was. 

But like the man who came to dinner, the 
U.S. deficit, though invited, stayed too long. 
And so did the European surpluses. Both be- 
came chronic. 

A continuing U.S. deficit of substantial 
size is neither desirable nor tolerable. Such a 
deficit saps the international liquidity posi- 
tion of the nation, by continually building 
up liquid liabilities abroad or continually 
reducing U.S. reserves, or both. A steady 
worsening of our liquidity position—even 
while our net worth is improving—cannot be 
sustained indefinitely. As a reserve currency, 
the dollar is widely held around the world. It 
is natural that holders of dollars look to our 
gold and other reserves, expecting us to 
maintain a reasonable relationship between 
our liquid reserves and our short-term lia- 
bilities, just as depositors look to the funds 
held in reserve by their banks. 

The United States as a bank to the rest 
of the world was in the early postwar years 
a bank with too strong a liquidity position. 
By means of the Marshall Plan and the 
other policies I have mentioned, the bank 
embarked on a deliberate program that 
transformed its liquid assets into less liquid 
form, while its liquid liabilities expanded. 
In the process, the bank basically improved 
its position, while contributing significantly 
to world economic growth, for it acquired 
sound and high-yielding long-term assets 
around the world as a counterpart to its in- 
creasing liabilities. But its liquidity deteri- 
orated, since its most liquid asset—its gold 
reserves—declined while its liabilities ex- 
panded. 

This drawing-down in the bank’s liquidity 
position—once welcome—has now gone on 
for too long. The time has come to arrest 
it, and to do so decisively. As this happens 
the bank’s depositors—the rest of the world 
must adjust to a slowdown in the lending 
and deposit-creating activities of the bank 
by providing other sources of capital and by 
establishing another means of increasing in- 
ternational reserves, 

In other words, the world payments pat- 
tern is going through a period of transition— 
away from the pattern I have described— 
and the transition is understandably a pain- 
ful one, since it requires a modification of 
so many policies and habits established 
earlier. The United States must cut the suit 
of its payments abroad to fit the cloth of 
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its receipts from abroad. And the countries 
of Continental Europe must do the reverse 
they must find ways to export capital in an 
amount equal to the excess of their ex- 
ports over their imports of goods and serv- 
ices—or else they must reduce their export 
surpluses. And the adjustment by both sides 
should be carried out in a way that is com- 
patible with the healthy and inflation-free 
growth of the world economy. 

The U.S. balance of payments program, 
announced on January 1 by President John- 
son, should produce substantial results. That 
program is more severe than would have 
been needed had timely action on the do- 
mestic stabilization front been taken a year 
or more ago, Furthermore, the new program 
necessarily represents a step backward— 
temporarily—from our aspirations for freer 
world investment and trade. While the vari- 
ous features of the program are serving a 
necessary stop-gap purpose, it is essential 
that the United States strengthen its under- 
lying payments position. This means, at the 
very least, that it is vital for the United 
States to pursue effective stabilization poli- 
cies that promote price stability and a com- 
petitive cost structure. 

The results of the balance of payments 
program will be sustainable only if the re- 
duction of the U.S. deficit has as its counter- 
part a reduction of European surpluses, This 
is so because there are not many countries 
outside of Continental Europe that earn 
large surpluses or that have strong enough 
reserves to be able to adjust to a substantial 
improvement of the U.S. payments balance. 

I am pleased to say that the reactions of 
European officials to the announcement of 
the U.S. program seem by and large to be 
highly constructive. They have made it clear 
that they understand the economic necessity 
I have just mentioned and that they intend 
to adopt policies designed to facilitate rather 
than interfere with the adjustment of the 
payments imbalance. 

European officials recognize the need to 
prevent a reduction in total demand in their 
economies as U.S. foreign investment and 
other forms of spending in Europe decrease. 
They recognize the need to offset through 
their monetary policies tendencies for the 
reduction in the flow of dollars to Europe to 
tighten monetary conditions there and, more 
broadly, they recognize the need to encourage 
capital outflows from their markets. And 
they acknowledge that the pursuit of such 
policies may result in reductions in their own 
reserves. 

Thus, we have before us the possibility, if 
stated intentions on both sides of the At- 
lantic are implemented with proper actions, 
of a highly successful effort of international 
cooperation—aimed at rectifying the imbal- 
ance in international payments and complet- 
ing the transition away from the payments 
pattern that was established, in response to 
need, in the earlier postwar period. 

In the light of this way of looking at the 
balance of payments adjustment problem, I 
can now put to you the following question: 
is there any reason to think that a higher 
gold price would help to bring about the 
needed adjustment? 

It can be taken for granted that a unilat- 
eral devaluation by the United States is im- 
possible; a change in the price of gold in 
terms of dollars would undoubtedly be ac- 
companied by an equal change in terms of 
virtually all other currencies. 

Would the U.S. balance of payments im- 
prove as the result of such an increase in the 
price of gold? Only to the extent that the 
enlarged foreign exchange earnings of gold 
producing countries led them to increase 
their purchases from the United States. But 
this would be a very small benefit compared 
with the magnitude of the U.S. payments 
deficit, and would be far outweighed by the 
many disadvantages that would accompany 
an increase in the gold price. Would Amer- 
ican corporations have less incentive to in- 
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vest abroad? Would Americans travel less? 
Would developing nations need less aid? 
Would our imports decrease? Would our mil- 
itary spending in Europe and Asia seem less 
pressing—if the price of gold were higher? 
The answer in each case is clearly no. 

Would European surpluses decline as the 
result of a higher gold price? Not at all. 
In fact, insofar as gold producing nations 
increased their purchases from Europe, these 
surpluses would be aggravated. 

It seems perfectly clear that a revaluation 
of gold would make little or no contribution 
to an adjustment of the imbalance in inter- 
national payments. 

There are those who will accept the point 
I have just made but will say that an increase 
in the gold price will buy time for the United 
States. Buy time for what? They can only 
mean that it would delay the need for force- 
ful measures to improve the balance of pay- 
ments—that it would permit the United 
States to avoid distasteful curbs on capital 
outfiows or other payments abroad and con- 
tinue to incur deficits, thus putting off the 
painful adjustment to a healthier balance of 
payments. It seems clear to me that a meas- 
ure known to be intended to buy time, if it 
is not accompanied by action to improve the 
underlying problem, will in fact buy rela- 
tively little time—for markets will anticipate 
the lapse of the period of bought time and 
act accordingly. Thus, a rise in the gold 
price is not an alternative to measures to 
strengthen the balance of payments. Such 
measures are required in any event and can- 
not be avoided by an increase in the price 
of gold. 

The United States can and must pursue 
domestic fiscal and monetary policies that 
keep its economy and its price level under 
control, This is the paramount economic is- 
sue of 1968. And it must for the time being 
persevere with supplementary balance of 
payments measures to help restore its ex- 
ternal payments to equilibrium as quickly 
as possible. Tinkering with the international 
price of gold is in no sense a substitute for 
actions that face up to these hard facts of 
life. 


THE DOLLAR AND INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


I turn now from the balance of payments 
problem itself to the relation between the 
U.S. balance of payments and international 
liquidity and the relevance of this to the 
price of gold. 

It became clear soon after the war that as 
economic recovery and economic growth pro- 
ceeded, countries wished to see their gold 
and foreign exchange reserves increase, 

The balance of payments pattern that was 
established in the postwar period provided a 
built-in mechanism for expanding not only 
the reserves of the war-torn countries but 
also for expanding world reserves, Insofar as 
other countries added dollars to their reserves 
instead of using dollar accruals to buy gold 
from the United States, the U.S. deficit en- 
larged the reserves of other countries without 
reducing U.S. reserves. And even when other 
countries began to use a part of their dollar 
receipts to purchase gold from the United 
States, their reserves rose faster than our 
reserves fell—and world reserves expanded 
accordingly. But this process had the in- 
evitable effect of reducing the international 
liquidity position of the United States. 

The balance of payments adjustment that 
must now be accomplished will cut off this 
major source of reserve growth. Yet the desire 
of countries around the world to increase 
their reserves has not diminished and will 
not diminish. Thus another source of reserve 
growth will be needed. 

It is understandable that nations wish to 
see their reserves increase over time. In- 
dividuals and businesses expect their liquid 
assets to grow as their incomes grow. Liquid 
assets are there to be used in times of tem- 
porary shortfalls of receipts below payments. 
But no individual or business and no nation 
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can afford to see its liquid reserves diminish 
persistently. Taking all nations together we 
have observed, and will no doubt continue 
to observe, a tendency to add to reserves over 
time. What is needed is a steady and depend- 
able supply of new reserves to satisfy this 
basic desire of nations to increase their re- 
serves—a supply that is neither excessive nor 
deficient but consistent with the noninfla- 
tionary growth of the world economy. A once- 
for-all or once-in-a-generation increase in 
the value of gold reserves resulting from an 
increase in the gold price is no substitute for 
a gradual and steady accretion of new re- 
serves. It is precisely this need that the 
Special Drawing Rights are designed to fulfill. 

It has been clear for many years that new 
gold production alone cannot provide the 
necessary increase in world reserves, It is 
equally clear that dollars cannot and should 
not any longer satisfy a major part of the 
desired growth in the reserves of other 
countries. This was the basis for the unani- 
mous decision of the members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund at Rio last Septem- 
ber to proceed with the plan for Special 
Drawing Rights. 

It has been said, and correctly, that the 
Rio Agreement is a landmark in international 
monetary history. It is a landmark because 
it introduces a new concept—the deliberate 
creation of international reserves as a sup- 
plement to existing reserves of gold and for- 
eign exchange. The Federal Reserve System 
is based on the proposition that “money 
will not manage itself.” The SDR Agreement 
can be said to be based on the view that 
international money will not manage itself 
either. The willingness of monetary author- 
ities to coopertae, through the International 
Monetary Fund, in the creation of Special 
Drawing Rights has unmistakable implica- 
tions: it means that the world will be as- 
sured of a growing supply of reserves at the 
present price of gold. 

Events of recent months—the shock to the 
international monetary system following the 
devaluation of sterling and the strong rein- 
forcement of the U.S. balance of payments 
program—lend greater timeliness to the to 
the implementation of the Rio Agreement. 
Once the SDR Amendment is completed by 
the Executive Board of the International 
Monetary Fund and approved by its Board 
of Governors, I would hope that govern- 
ments would proceed promptly to seek ratifi- 
cation from their legislatures. 


THE ROLE OF GOLD 


I have said that neither of the two major 
problems facing the international monetary 
system calls for an increase in the price of 
gold, Such a step is neither necessary nor 
desirable as a solution to the problem of in- 
ternational payments imbalance or to the 
problem of assuring adequate growth in in- 
ternational reserves. It would be highly dis- 
ruptive and highly inequitable. A small in- 
crease in the gold price would inevitably en- 
gender expectations of additional increases 
in the not-distant future, thus leading both 
private and official holders of dollars to con- 
vert them into gold and negating the in- 
crease in international liquidity that the 
gold price rise was designed to achieve. An in- 
crease in the price of gold of sufficient mag- 
nitude to avoid arousing expectations of an- 
other such move soon would have to be very 
large. It would undoubtedly be inflationary, 
for it would expand, by a corresponding 
amount, both the reserves of gold holding 
countries and the purchasing power of priv- 
ate gold holders. Neither a large nor a small 
rise in the price of gold would increase in- 
ternational reserves in an orderly and equita- 
ble manner, Countries with small gold re- 
serves would share very little in the increase 
in reserves. Other means of increasing re- 
serves of countries—particularly those hold- 
ing little gold—would be required in any 
event. 
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The recommendation of a higher gold price 
based on the fact that the general price level 
has risen greatly since the early 1930's while 
the price of gold has been unchanged mis- 
takenly views gold more as a commodity than 
as a Measure of monetary value and a mone- 
tary reserve asset, To raise the price of gold 
because the general price level has risen 
would be like increasing the length of the 
yardstick because the average height of hu- 
man beings has increased. 

In addition to these general economic 
considerations, which argue strongly against 
raising the gold price, there are considera- 
tions of special concern to the United States. 
A rise in the gold price would break faith 
with the many nations around the world 
that have held dollars on the basis of con- 
fidence that the United States would stick 
to its commitment regarding the price of 
gold. 

Those who recommend an increase in the 
price of gold or are willing to tolerate it 
seem to me to have decided that monetary 
management is impossible on an internation- 
al scale and that we must yield to blind 
and immutable forces that somehow govern 
economic destiny. Given the magnificent re- 
cord of international monetary and econom- 
ic cooperation we have witnessed in the past 
twenty years, I refuse to accept the cynical 
and desperate view that man must turn back 
to greater dependence on gold. 

Let me be unmistakably clear: in my judg- 
ment an increase in the gold price would 
be wholly detrimental to the best interests 
of both the United States and the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

I have been quoted as saying that gold 
is a barbarous metal. But it is not gold that 
is barbarous; that wasn't my point. Quite 
the contrary: gold is a beautiful and noble 
metal. What is barbarous, when it occurs, is 
man’s enslavement to gold for monetary 
purposes, 

It is important to sort out clearly just 
what the role of gold is for the United 
States and for the world economy. The re- 
serves of the United States are mainly in 
the form of gold, and the international 
monetary system has as one of its founda- 
tions the convertibility of the dollar into 
gold at $35 per ounce, There are some who 
believe that the U.S. balance of payments 
problem could somehow be solved if we cut 
the link between the dollar and gold. I be- 
lieve this view is mistaken. In the circum- 
stances ruling in recent years, the United 
States would have had a balance of pay- 
ments problem, whatever form our reserves 
happened to take—for the deficit in our pay- 
ments inevitably led to a reduction of our 
reserves. We cannot attribute the payments 
imbalance to the link between the dollar 
and gold. We can’t solve the payments prob- 
lem by either cutting the link with gold or 
by reinforcing dependence on gold by rais- 
ing its price. 

Monetary history, both within and among 
countries, reveals a steady progress away 
from exclusive dependence on gold as a mon- 
etary instrument. In very few countries now 
is gold any longer used domestically for mon- 
etary purposes—either as a medium of ex- 
change or as a regulator of monetary policy. 
Supplements to and substitutes for gola 
have been developed and have taken over 
gold's role as a monetary asset. 

The same development has occurred inter- 
nationally, and today gold comprises only a 
little more than half of world monetary 
reserves, with foreign exchange (mainly dol- 
lars and sterling) and reserve positions in the 
International Monetary Fund making up the 
other half. The creation and use of SDR’s 
will permit a continuation of this process 
by which dependence on gold gradually di- 
minishes over time. 

Thus gold, which was the major interna- 
tional reserve asset in the past, will con- 
tinue to be held and used by monetary au- 
thorities. But its importance will gradually 
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decline over time as SDR’s supply the major 
part of reserve growth. This evolution, which 
recognizes the monetary importance of gold 
but avoids excessive dependence on it, seems 
to me to be the only rational course for the 
international monetary system to take. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


I do not wish to leave you with a false 
sense of reassurance. The international 
economy has been passing through critical 
times and there are serious problems ahead— 
in the payments relations between the 
United States and Europe, and in the pay- 
ments positions of countries in the rest of 
the world as the U.S. deficit and Continental 
European surpluses are reduced. Meanwhile, 
other economic problems need continuing 
attention, including an adequate flow of 
capital from the advanced to the developing 
nations and an effective use of such capital. 
We must never forget that monetary matters 
and institutions are not an end in them- 
selves but a means to the end of satisfactory 
economic growth and stability. 

While avoiding false optimism, I do want 
to leave you with a sense of confidence re- 
garding international monetary problems. 
A rational and orderly way is discernible 
through the twin challenges of balance of 
payments adjustment and adequate growth 
of international liquidity—a way that takes 
the Bretton Woods system and the gold ex- 
change standard as a foundation and sup- 
plements them as needed with continued in- 
ternational cooperation, on which so much 
past progress has been based. I have no 
doubt that our present international mone- 
tary system, supplemented and modified 
gradually over time, can continue to provide 
a framework for sustained expansion of 
world trade and payments and, in turn, for 
uninterrupted advance in living standards 
throughout the world. 


A SENSIBLE PROGRAM FOR 
AMERICA’S FARMERS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s message on the needs of our 
farmers and of those Americans living in 
rural areas of the Nation deserves the 
support of the 90th Congress, 

The President has provided sound 
leadership in helping the Nation’s farm 
population achieve its illusive goal of 
parity of income and opportunity with 
urban America. 

Today’s message takes a major step 
toward achieving this goal. President 
Johnson’s seven-point program correctly 
identifies the farmer’s most pressing 
needs and provides the best remedies for 
their solution. 

This administration has worked hard 
and diligently to protect the investment 
of our farmers and to modernize the 
communities of our rural heartland. Yet 
we all realize that much more needs to be 
accomplished before the American farm- 
er’s needs are adequately met. 

The President has rightly noted that 
his message today represents “a total 
program—one for the years ahead as well 
as for today—through which the Amer- 
ican farmer can claim his place and 
privilege in the life of his Nation.” 

I commend President Johnson for his 
sound and realistic assessment of the 
farmer’s needs, and for his sound and 
realistic proposals to meet these needs. 

His guideposts to the continued pros- 
perity of the farmer and for the health 
and well-being of the Nation are con- 
tained in the message Congress received 
today. 

I am certain that Senators will en- 
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thusiastically respond to the President’s 
urgent requests to help restore progress 
to America’s farmers. 


ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
CONTROL 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, late in 
the last session of Congress, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUcCHEL] and I in- 
troduced proposed legislation designed to 
establish a national program on environ- 
mental quality control (S. 2805). Subse- 
quently, on February 6 of this year, I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
summary of the views of a number of 
eminent individuals and organizations on 
the type of national programs our Nation 
needs if it is to effectively deal with the 
accelerating rate of environmental 
change and degradation. 

The current issue of the Conservation 
Foundation’s newsletter—February 23, 
1968—is devoted to a review and discus- 
sion of the need for developing intelli- 
gent, long-range Federal policies on en- 
vironmental quality management. I com- 
mend the newsletter to the attention of 
the Senate, because the problem of main- 
taining the quality of our environment 
is a matter of critical concern to all of 
us and, in some respects, is the shared 
responsibility of at least four or five of 
the standing committees of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Con- 
servation Foundation’s newsletter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the newslet- 
ter was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Is MANKIND PLAYING A GAME OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RUSSIAN ROULETTE? 

Of all the dangerous games people play, 
could it be that the ultimate is environmen- 
tal Russian roulette? That man, in the mind- 
less destruction of his habitat, is risking 
his own survival? That he is making himself 
a candidate for classification as an endan- 
gered species? 

We have been warned. Dr. Barry Commoner 
of Washington University believes con- 
tinued pollution of the earth, if unchecked, 
will eventually destroy the fitness of this 
planet as a place for human life.” (1) Dr. 
LaMont Cole of Cornell University suspects 
we may be approaching the point at which 
the rate of oxygen burned in fuel combustion 
exceeds the rate at which oxygen is liberated 
in photosynthesis. If that happens, “the 
oxygen content of the atmosphere will start 
to decrease.” (2) 

And even if man escapes self-extinction, 
there is this reminder from Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley of the Smithsonian Institution: 
“Throughout the history of the world, vari- 
ous nations have risen and fallen in accord- 
ance with over-exploitation and deteriora- 
tion of their resource bases.” (2) 

While some might question the degree of 
seriousness or urgency of the threat, it exists. 
As a congressional committee tells us, “our 
power to disturb or alter the ponderous forces 
and rhythms of nature by man-induced ma- 
nipulations has increased to the point where 
mistakes or unknown effects may be pro- 
found and irreversible.” (3) 

Admiral Hyman Rickover adds a related 
commentary: “In the brief span of time— 
a century or so—that we have had a science- 
based technology, what use have we made 
of it? We have multiplied inordinately, 
wasted irreplaceable fuels and minerals and 
perpetrated incalculable and irreversible 
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ecological damage. On the strength of our 
knowledge of nature, we have set ourselves 
above nature. We presume to change the 
natural environment for all the living crea- 
tures on this earth.” (4) 


MAN THE GUINEA PIG 


How come this mess? What’s gone wrong? 
What's happened to our vaunted science and 
technology? 

Dr. Lynton K, Caldwell of Indiana Univer- 
sity explains that management of our en- 
vironment is “largely the sum of the un- 
planned, uncoordinated, and often cross- 
purpose pursuits of individuals, corporations, 
and government agencies, all seeking their 
own objectives, and seldom with regard for 
the cumulative consequences of their ac- 
tions.” (5) 

The problem is, of course, that there are 
cumulative consequences. All components of 
the environment are in delicate, precarious 
balance with each other. A jolt or pollutant 
which throws part of the system out of kilter 
may have unintended, unforeseen and harm- 
ful results. As Dr, Rene Jules Dubos of Rocke- 
feller University observes, “modern ecologi- 
cal studies leave no doubt that almost any 
disturbances of natural conditions are likely 
to have a large variety of indirect unfavor- 
able effects because all components of nature 
are interrelated and interdependent,” (6) 

The problem is further compounded by our 
lack of knowledge about many of these un- 
favorable effects. But we nevertheless con- 
tinue our haphazard, headlong rush through 
life in the name of so-called progress. “Like 
the sorcerer’s apprentice, we are acting upon 
dangerously incomplete knowledge. We are, 
in effect, conducting a huge experiment on 
ourselves,” says Dr. Commoner. (1) 

Environmental change is not new, of 
course. Man has been causing it for cen- 
turies, But “what is relatively new is the in- 
creasing scale, variety, and speed of the 
change which modern technology generates,” 
Dr. Donald Hornig, director of the Office of 
Science and Technology, points out. (7) 

With accelerating scientific know-how, pro- 
liferating technology, alluring economics, and 
mushrooming population, we indulge in a 
free-wheeling ecological laissez-faire. It adds 
up, in the words of Dr. Roger Revelle of Har- 
vard University, to this: “Man is using his 
dominance of the earth to produce the most 
far-reaching, sudden and drastic upset of 
natural conditions the world has ever seen.” 
(2) 

WILL WE GET SMART? 

But even if we wanted to heed the warn- 
ings, what could we do? Are there solutions? 

Dr. Stanley Cain, Assistant Secretary of 
Interior, suggests that “ecological under- 
standing is necessary to assure that environ- 
mental manipulations undertaken for the 
benefit of man are in fact beneficial.” He says 
“we need synthesis of the information from 
the many disciplines, we need to attack the 
systems as a whole.” (2) 

Senator Henry Jackson of Washington, 
chairman of the Senate Interior Committee, 
comments that “for too long government has 
reacted to environmental crises rather than 
anticipating and avoiding them. The future 
will require that more effort be spent on 
treating the causes, rather than the symp- 
toms of environmental decay . . Choosing 
between available alternatives will require 
that we develop intelligent long-range pub- 
lic policies.” (8) 

We need, in brief: 

1. Extensive research, surveys, and inven- 
tories, plus evaluation of ecological inter- 
relationships and consequences of man’s en- 
vironmental manipulations. Theoretically, 
these functions could be performed by the 
Interior Department, by other departments 
and agencies, by all of them, or by a new re- 
search body. 

2. A top level, independent, prestigious 
body, free from the daily problems, demands 
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and politics which accompany operating 
programs, to digest, distill and disseminate 
all available environmental knowledge, to 
provide an annual report on the status of 
our environment, and to be the ranking ad- 
visors to the President and to the nation on 
long range environmental policies and needs. 

Several bills now pending in Congress seek 
to fill one or both of these needs. 

In 1965, Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin introduced a bill (S. 2282) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
broad program of ecological research and 
surveys, maintain an inventory of natural 
resource management projects, and in gen- 
eral, become an ecological clearinghouse. 

In hearings on April 27, 1966 before the 
Senate Interior Committee, government 
agencies were uniformly cool to the idea. 
They noted that on February 8, 1965, Presi- 
dent Johnson told Congress he had asked the 
Office of Science and Technology (OST) and 
the Bureau of the Budget (BOB) “to recom- 
mend the best way in which the federal 
government may direct efforts toward ad- 
vancing our scientific understanding of nat- 
ural plant and animal communities and 
their interaction with man and his activ- 
ities.” (9) The agency spokesmen thus urged 
Congress to wait and see what the OST-BOB 
study would recommend, Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, said that such studies by Interior 
might duplicate some of its own work, 

Nelson reintroduced his proposal on De- 
cember 14, 1967 (S. 2789), and the following 
day Senator Jackson and Senator Thomas 
Kuchel of California introduced a more far- 
reaching proposal (S. 2805). 

Title I of S. 2805 is essentially the same 
as the Nelson proposal. It authorizes Interior 
to investigate; to document and define 
changes in the environment; to inventory all 
projects affecting it; to collect, disseminate 
and evaluate ecological information; to en- 
courage public and private agencies to con- 
sult with Interior on the environmental im- 
pact of proposed projects; and to conduct re- 
search within federally owned natural areas. 
(On the latter point, the Nelson bill would 
give Interior broad authority over the use 
and administration of these research areas; 
would allow it to withdraw them from non- 
conforming uses, to serve the research needs 
of all agencies; and would permit it to ac- 
quire lands for experimental purposes.) 

Both bills state that Interior shall have 
no authority over other agencies’ author- 
ized programs, and shall seek to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. (Note: At hearings on Nel- 
son's bill in 1966, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Cain said he thought Interior was 
an ideal choice for gathering and collating 
ecological information, but not to exercise 
oversight for the government. “I don't know 
of any agency that would stand still for 
Interior coordinating its efforts,” he said.) 


A “BOLD STROKE” SUGGESTED 


Meanwhile, a further concept—beyond re- 
search—evolvyed. CF President Russell E. 
Train, for example, proposed in 1965 that 
the President establish a Council of Ecologi- 
cal Advisors. “Let me make it clear,” he 
stressed, “that I am not just talking about 
an interdepartmental committee. With one 
such bold stroke, concern for the quality of 
the environment would be given an important 
new status in planning and policy making at 
the highest level of government. It would 
give ecology a new posture in public affairs, 
and a new sense of responsibility for mak- 
ing its knowledge applicable and relevant to 
the practical needs of our day.” (10) 

Later, during the 1966 hearings on Nel- 
son’s bill, Train testified that while Interior 
could well handle the ecological research 
called for by the bill, “the primary problem 
is that of interagency relationships” and the 
“best solution” for that problem is to take 
it out of the “traditional resource depart- 
ments” and put it in the Executive Office 
of the President.” (2) 
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He explained that CF was concerned with 
the “appraisal of major federal programs 
from an ecological standpoint.” He said “a 
judgment independent of the operating 
agencies should be brought to bear in much 
the same fashion that the Budget Bureau 
brings an independent judgment to bear.” 

A similar idea was expressed by an HEW 
task force on the environment in 1967. Voic- 
ing concern that nowhere in government is 
there the “capability of making the enlight- 
ened assessments of policy affecting the en- 
vironment as there are assessments of policy 
affecting the economy,” the task force recom- 
mended that the President seek congres- 
sional authorization to establish a Council 
of Ecological Advisors for these p' 

“To provide an overview, to assess activities 
in both the public and private sectors affect- 
ing environmental change, and to act in an 
analyzing capacity; to be in a commanding 
position to advise on critical environmental 
risk-benefit decisions; and finally, to be in- 
strumental in the shaping of national policy 
on environmental management.” 

It is of the “utmost importance,” the task 
force said, that the President have the con- 
stant, well-informed advice and program 
coordination” which such a council would 
provide. (11) 

The concept of a high-level council was 
put into the legislative arena by Congressman 
John Dingell of Michigan. On March 23, 1967, 
he introduced a bill (H.R. 7796) to set up a 
Council on Environmental Quality. Then on 
September 28, 1967, Congressman John Tun- 
ney of California proposed a similar Council 
of Ecological Advisors (H.R. 13211). 

And finally, Title II of the Jackson-Kuchel 
bill (S. 2805) calls for a Council on Environ- 
mental Quality to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate. Section 
202 of the bill declares, in part: 

“a. The primary function of the council 
shall be to study and analyze environmental 
trends and the factors that affect these 
trends, relating each area of study and analy- 
sis to the conservation, social, economic, and 
health goals of this nation. In carrying out 
this function, the council shall: 

(1) Report at least once each biennum to 
the President on the state and condition of 
the environment; (2) provide advice and as- 
sistance to the President on the formulation 
of national policies to foster and promote the 
improvement of environmental quality; (3) 
obtain information using existing sources, to 
the greatest extent practicable, concerning 
the quality of the environment and make 
such information available to the public. 

“b. The council shall periodically review 
and appraise new and existing programs and 
activities carried out directly by federal 
agencies or through financial assistance and 
make recommendations thereon to the Pres- 
ident. 

“c. It shall be the duty and function of 
the council and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to assist and advise the President in the 
preparation of the biennial Environment 
Quality Report” which the bill requires the 
President to submit to Congress every two 
years, 

As some proponents view it, the council 
should be able to sound the alarm on any 
project, proposal, or policy void which poses 
a threat. It should take a broad overview 
but have no hesitancy in spotlighting spe- 
cific problems. It should be completely free 
to pursue its own lines of investigation and 
make recommendations, As proposed, coun- 
cil members would serve at the pleasure of 
the President. There’s some thought that 
the council's freedom of action would be en- 
hanced if the members were named for set, 
staggered terms. 

TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE 

None of the bills would give the council 
any power to enforce its recommendations. 
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The council would have no veto power over 
programs of any department. But even with- 
out such power, a council could wield con- 
siderable influence. It could set guidelines 
for overall policy which would enable and 
encourage all government and private agen- 
cies to apply broad environmental criteria 
and to examine all alternatives in the for- 
mulation of programs and projects. 

With high status in the Executive hier- 
archy, outside the mission-oriented, program- 
operating departments and agencies, and 
with the support of the President, the coun- 
cil could become a powerful force for eco- 
logical awareness within and without gov- 
ernment. 

Some believe the council should be com- 
posed of conservationists, planners, land- 
scape architects, and representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and agriculture, supported by 
a core of independent professionals. The 
Tunney bill, for example, calls for a nine- 
member council, to include representatives 
of “science, industry, and major areas of eco- 
logical and environmental concern.” They 
would work for the council part-time, at $100 
per day. 

While a large and varied membership might 
provide a platform for many points of view, 
the labored consensus-seeking of such a 
group might prevent it from ever exerting 
any real influence. A national environmen- 
tal policy cannot be nourished on a bland 
diet of lowest common denominator food for 
thought. 

Thus others favor a small but prestigious 
group of full-time experts—akin to the three- 
member Council of Economic Advisors. The 
Dingell bill calls for three “exceptionally 
qualified” members on a Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. The Jackson-Kuchel bill 
proposes a five-member Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, to be named by the Presi- 
dent, with each “professionally qualified to 
analyze and interpret environmental trends 
of all kinds and descriptions” and each “con- 
scious of and responsive to the scientific, 
economic, social, esthetic and cultural needs 
and interests of this nation.” 

In the final analysis, the council’s success 
would depend on the men named. If staffed 
with members commanding the “highest na- 
tional prestige and respect,” as CF’s Dr. Ray- 
mond F. Dasmann notes elsewhere in this 
issue, it could succeed. But as he also ob- 
serves, the council “is no place for the stormy 
petrels of conservation or the grinders of 
special interest axes.” Neither is it any place 
for the political or scientific hack, paid off for 
some past favor. 

Another possible solution is for OST itself 
to assume the task of providing an overview. 
Indeed, it has already set up an inter-agency 
Committee on Environmental Quality. But 
with a main role of “technical coordination,” 
its focus is admittedly limited. OST received 
so many inquiries on problems beyond its 
responsibility, according to Hornig, its direc- 
tor, that the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee (a group of outside scientists 
staffed by OST) plans to establish a con- 
tinuing panel on the environment to main- 
tain an overview, identify problems and keep 
the President advised. (7) The question is 
whether such a panel would have the infu- 
ence and prestigious membership of an in- 
dependent council. 

GRIST FOR THE COUNCIL’S MILL 

The problems which need to be placed in 
the lap of a council are numerous, important 
and staggeringly complex. A few examples 
illustrate our lack of knowledge and fore- 
sight: 

We release carbon dioxide into the air in 
great quantities—faster than it can be used 
up by plants or dissolved into the oceans. 
But we know so little about this cycle and 
its possible drastic effects on the climate that 
some scientists predict a melting of the ice 
cap and flooding, while others forecast an- 
other age of glaciers. i 
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We look to nuclear power plants to give 
us more electricity and a quick cure for air 
polluting coal and oil burning generating 
plants. But we don’t know what the new and 
larger dose of thermal pollution from nuclear 
plants will do to the life cycle of our water- 
ways. 

We are moving toward modification of 
weather, but are still hazy as to what this 
might do to our environment. 

We build a Welland Canal, but we later 
discover that it lets sea lampreys into the 
Great Lakes with disastrous effects on fish- 
eries and beaches. 

We don’t begin to know the environmental 
consequences of population growth and ur- 
ban congestion. As C. H. Waddington, former 
member of the United Kingdom Advisory 
Council on Science Policy, puts it: We don’t 
know “how to measure the neurological sit- 
uation resulting from commuter stress, noisy 
or polluted environments, excessive sensory 
stimuli, or the other factors of modern living 
which lead to ‘nervous exhaustion’.” (12) 

What are the relationships between the 
quality of human life—employment, hous- 
ing, health, recreation, etc—and how we 
manage our natural environment? 

We freely use poisonous pesticides and 
fertilizers, which wash through the soil into 
ground and surface waters. But we know far 
too little about their long-range effects on 
the soil, fish, wildlife—and man. And we are 
quite unclear as to where these substances 
eventually become deposited, and with what 
results. 

We replace hard, non-biodegradable deter- 
gents with soft detergents, to get mounds of 
foam out of our rivers and lakes and sewage 
treatment plants. But we later discover that. 
the new compounds may be killing large 
numbers of fish by attacking their eggs. 

It’s obvious that independent evaluations 
on these and a host of other problems are 
needed and would be beneficial, While there 
can be no guarantee of unerring wisdom, of 
course, the injection of ecological awareness 
and independent environmental evaluations 
into policy making and management of our 
resources would be wisdom enough 

Furthermore, a byproduct of the council's 
leadership could be to keep alive ecological 
issues which are sometimes smothered in 
inter-agency feuds. Environmental responsi- 
bilities are fragmented among innumerable 
departments, bureaus, agencies, and commis- 
sions of government. Each has its historical 
jurisdiction, its specific expertise, its in- 
grained biases—right or wrong—and its own 
clientele or constituency. 

The insights which an environmental 
council could provide would in no way di- 
minish the value of the myriad techniques, 
already used to achieve cooperation and co- 
ordination—interagency agreements, interde- 
partmental committees, commissions, and 
the few coordinating relationships required 
by law. The environmental council would 
be above the firing line. It would not be a 
competing party with an operating program, 
with a vested interest. The information 
gathered and disseminated by the council 
could, however, help operating agencies make 
wiser decisions. 


ECOLOGICAL COMING-OF-AGE 


More consideration is already being given 
to broad environmental factors in several 
federal agencies. (See Page 7.) Government 
and the public are becoming more concerned 
with the environment. As William Van Ness, 
Senate Interior Committee staff member, 
noted in a recent report; there is increasing 
recognition that “the market system does 
not always arrive at the best possible de- 
cisions,” that “environment-affecting goals 
in our society have often been inconsistent, 
incoherent and contradictory,” and that “the 
sum total of environmental actions must at 
some level of government be assessed and 
evaluated in qualitative terms.” (13) 

Within the Senate itself, in addition to 
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the Jackson-Kuchel and Nelson proposals, 
Senator Edmund Muskie of Maine has pro- 
posed (Senate Resolution 68) the creation 
of a 15-member Select Senate Committee on 
Technology and the Human Environment. It 
would have no jurisdiction over legislative 
proposals, no powers of legislative oversight. 
Instead, it would provide a central forum 
for considering the public policy implications 
of scientific and technological developments 
as they relate to the individual and his en- 
vironment,” as Muskie explained. (14) 

On the House side, the subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics has 
already held several days of “investigative” 
hearings this year on the status of research 
on environmental pollution, and on how the 
federal effort should be managed and co- 
ordinated. The subcommittee has held simi- 
lar hearings in the past in its search for 
“greater insight into the undesirable side 
effects of man-made changes in our world,” 
as Representative Emilio Daddario of Con- 
necticut, its chairman, has explained. (15) 

Soon no self-respecting or status-respect- 
ing member of the President’s cabinet will 
dare be without his own environmental ad- 
visor, Congressional committees which han- 
dle environmental legislation might even es- 
tablish a chair for a resident ecologist, 

Few would argue with such ecological com- 
ing-of-age. It’s overdue. 

Whatever steps might be taken in govern- 
ment, there is also sentiment that a non- 
governmental organization is needed too— 
one which would be to the environmental 
field what the Rand Corp. and the Institute 
for Defense Analyses are to the military. 
Such an environmental think tank could 
marshal all the facts, bring its expertise to 
bear on ecological problems, and assess the 
long-range implications of our actions with- 
out any institutional bias, It could greatly 
extend the capability of Interior or any other 


ney. 
Both Dr, Gilbert F. White of the University 
of Chicago, and the National Academy of 
Sciences, for example, have suggested a kind 
of “resources intelligence agency,” an inde- 
pendent organization to “cultivate the high- 
est degrees of perceptiveness and sensitivity 
so as to be able to feel the pulse of the 
ecosystem, as it were, and to register and 
assess incipient developments before they 
have reached critical dimensions,” (16) 


PROBLEMS AND PROGNOSIS 


Public attitudes are involved, of course. 
Government agencies, Congress, the private 
sector—all reflect the habits, influences and 
values of our aggressive, technological so- 
ciety. We have a heritage of economics and 
exploitation—not ecology. Priorities are tra- 
ditionally set between dollar signs. Progress 
and a better life are equated with more and 
more buildings, cars, gadgets. 

Dr. F. Raymond Fosberg, special advisor 
to the Smithsonian Institution, says our 
habits are grounded in the American people’s 

“child-like faith that the apparently 
impossible problems that face us will be 
solved by science.” (2) 

And there is the ingrown pioneer spirit 
which, combined with our traditional over- 
abundance of natural resources, equals ex- 
ploitation. Caldwell put it this way: 

“It is not to be wondered that the man 
who, when trying to wrest a living from na- 
ture after the fashion which three centuries 
of American history found good may explode 
in frustrated, uncomprehending outrage at 
the suggestion that he is selfishly exploitive. 
The pioneer with ax and gun and plow is still 
revered in American folklore; it is difficult for 
those who would emulate his psychology to- 
day to see themselves, at best, as anachronis- 
tic and, at worst, as destroyers of the na- 
tional heritage.“ (5) 

Within this setting, what are the chances 
that Congress will take remedial action and 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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enact legislation to provide ecological re- 
search and to create a high level, independ- 
ent body of environmental advisors to the 
President? 

No one can now predict the form of the 
legislation, if any, that might emerge from 
Congress. But the necessary public discus- 
sion, debate and analysis of needs have 
started. 

Staff studies are already underway in the 
Senate Interior Committee in preparation for 
hearings on the proposed bills. (Jackson is 
chairman and Kuchel is ranking Republican 
Member of the committee.) In the House, 
Daddario’s subcommittee is expected to con- 
tinue its hearings some time after Easter, 
with consideration of specific bills, such as 
those proposed by Tunney and Dingell. Both 
Daddario and Representative George P. Miller 
of California, chairman of the full commit- 
tee have indicated concern for broad en- 
vironmental considerations. 

While budget sensitivity abounds in the 
administration and in Congress in these days 
of limited funds for domestic programs, for- 
tunately none of the pending council pro- 
posals involves a large price tag. (A useful 
guideline: estimated total spending by the 
Council of Economic Advisors this year is 
$861,000.) 

A bigger problem is that the idea may 
simply not generate much enthusiasm in 
Congress and that the departments may be 
lukewarm, as they were in 1966 when they 
said they would prefer to wait for the BOB- 
OST report to the President. 

Although ordered in early 1965, the re- 
port wasn’t sent to the President until the 
end of 1967—and then, reportedly, only after 
much agonized hand wringing and rewrit- 
ing. As of this writing, the report is still 
under wraps. There is speculation that some 
of its recommendations might surface in a 
special Presidential message—anticipated 
any day—on the environment. There are also 
indications of growing uneasiness and 
sensitivity within the administration that 
its slogan “natural beauty” is being inter- 
preted by some as a superficial cosmetic ap- 
proach to environmental ills—that the slogan 
is being used in an attempt to bury environ- 
mental disease under layers of surface treat- 
ment and words. 

At any rate, it is clear that vigorous, 
spirited leadership is needed for enactment 
of pioneering legislation. The President him- 
self could supply this leadership, obviously. It 
would be a logical extension of his philoso- 
phy and public record on resources and en- 
vironmental issues. He could set up his own 
ecological advisory committee, without con- 
gressional action, some observers note. But 
they point out such a committee would 
doubtless lack the prestige it warrants—and 
that it would not gain the President any 
political points in Congress. 

Perhaps the key factor in the political 
equation is the public. From a variety of in- 
terviews and discussions with agency and 
congressional sources in Washington, it seems 
clear that action by Congress is unlikely 
without considerable public focus and ex- 
pressions of support for action. 

We've had warnings of man’s dangerous 
mishandling of his environment from some 
scientists, some public officials, segments of 
the press, some spokesmen for conservation 
and other citizen organizations. But despite 
these warnings, the necessary public aware- 
ness of the seriousness of the problem does 
not yet seem to exist. Education and time 
are necessary ingredients of the legislative 
process, to be sure. 

But do we have time? No one really knows. 
What is known is that we have had ample 
warning of the dangers of waiting too long. 


AN ECOLOGIST LOOKS AT S. 2805 
We asked Dr. Ra F. Dasmann, an 
ecologist and CF’s director of environmental 
studies, to comment on S. 2805, the Jackson- 
Kuchel bill. His statement: 
“We have become used to coping with the 
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winds of change, but we are about to be 
caught in a hurricane of change if our 200 
million Americans become 400 million in the 
next five or six decades, and as our rapidly 
moving pace of technological advancement 
begins to be used more extensively to modify 
the environment to cope with the problems 
of growth. What we do now in preparation 
for this hurricane will determine when and 
to what extent its fury may be abated, and 
what we will have left when it blows over. 
S. 2805 represents an attempt at cloud seed- 
ing in advance of the storm. It also repre- 
sents an effort to establish better shelter for 
the things we value. 

“The American environment represents a 
unit. Man has tied together its most remote 
parts in an intricate web. Decisions in Wash- 
ington determine conditions of life every- 
where. The environment is unified, but our 
treatment of it is fragmented by political 
subdivisions and the delegation of partial 
responsibility to thousands of separate agen- 
cies. In the face of this disunity we seem at 
times powerless to arrest environmental de- 
terioration. Consequently there is a need for 
a new approach. The Jackson-Kuchel bill on 
environmental quality control represents a 
strong beginning. 

“In general, the work called for in Title 
I is badly needed since it is not being done, 
Many agencies are concerned with various 
parts of the environment on various cate- 
gories of lands; none is responsible for the 
whole picture. We need to have a continuing 
review of the status of our environment and 
the processes of change if we are to identify 
trouble spots before a crisis develops. It is 
almost impossible to obtain such a total 
picture today. 

“Title I falls short in not calling specif- 
ically for the creation of a new office or 
bureau concerned with ecological surveys. 
Interior already has the authority to do most 
of the things authorized by this act, and 
is doing many of them. There is some danger 
that the various duties would be spread out 
among several agencies and not centralized. 
We need a centralized office concerned with 
the total picture. I think this is implied in 
the act, but not spelled out. Interior should 
not only maintain an inventory but should 
evaluate the ecological consequences of these 
development projects. An inventory by itself 
is not of much use. 

“Title II calls for action that is seriously 
needed. There is no government agency at 
present with a responsibility for the total 
environment. Each is concerned with a seg- 
ment, an area, or a process. Coordination of 
concern conceivably could come from com- 
mittees, but in fact it often does not. Con- 
sequently the policies of federal agencies 
often tend to be limited in purpose, but the 
implementation of these policies results in 
effects throughout the American environ- 
ment. We have seen many examples of con- 
troversies among federal agencies which 
could well have been avoided had there been 
a sufficiently prestigious group to render an 
opinion with which the conflicting agencies 
would feel the need to conform. A national 
body such as the proposed Council on En- 
vironmental Quality could do a great service 
by presenting an impartial opinion on such 
controversies. 

“Since the council would have no admin- 
istrative authority or veto power it can only 
succeed if it is staffed with members who 
command the highest national prestige and 
respect. It is no place for the stormy petrels 
of conservation or the grinders of special in- 
terest axes. Its opinions must carry weight; 
it must act in the knowledge of all available 
evidence. 

“The functions of the council should in- 
clude the identification of areas and subjects 
on which federally sponsored research is 
needed, and the recommendation to the Pres- 
ident that such research be instituted and 
supported. This is recognition of the fact that 
on many environmental matters we do not 
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yet have the knowledge necessary to provide 
a basis for opinion or action.” 


ON ONE BIG SUPER-DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


The often made proposal to create one big 
department in the federal establishment to 
coordinate and control natural resources 
management has obvious ecological over- 
tones. As early as 1924 it was suggested that 
Interior be reorganized to encompass all nat- 
ural resource and public works responsibili- 
ties. In 1937, a similar Department of Con- 
servation was proposed. In 1949, a minority 
report of the first Hoover Commission re- 
peated the suggestion that Interior be turned 
into a Natural Resources Department. Sena- 
tor Frank Moss of Utah introduced a bill that 
would do so just last year (S. 886). 

All such proposals have so far run into 
formidable political opposition and have not 
gotten anywhere. They arouse the wrath of 
federal resource agencies, special purpose 
users of resources, and members of Congress. 
Even if the obvious political obstacles could 
be overcome, large questions about one big 
super-department would remain: Would it 
be manageable or an administrative mon- 
strosity? Would it help? We leave these ques- 
tions for possible consideration in a future 
issue of CF Letter. But it would appear that 
one or a dozen operating departments would 
not eliminate the need for an independent, 
objective environmental overview by a body 
not concerned with day to day programs, 
politics and decisions. 
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Wuart Is THIS THING CALLED Eco.tocy? 
“Ecology is the science that deals with the 
relations between all of the elements in an 
environment—the ecosystem. It rests upon 
all of the biological and physical sciences— 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, geology, 
soil science, meteorology, etc., with their in- 
numerable ramifications—and when man is 
a part of the environment, the social sciences 
are also involved. Its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is that it uses these sciences in their 
relations to each other to determine what 
happens in a given environment, under both 
natural and modified conditions, and why it 
happens. In comprehensiveness and complex- 
ity, itis unique.” 
Dr. SAMUEL T. Dana, 
Dean Emeritus, University of Michigan, 
School of Natural Resources. 


INEXORABLE LAWS 


“All vainglory to the contrary, man can- 
not conquer nature. We are a part of nature, 
bigger and more noisy and destructive than 
a mouse, but subject to the same inexorable 
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laws. When the good water is gone, the good 
soil covered or wasted, the good air tainted, 
we shall surely perish. This has happened in 
many times and places. 

“We now send food to peoples whose an- 
cestors failed to realize that without soil and 
trees on the hillside the town in the valley 
dies, without recognizing that we ourselves 
are busily engaged in emulating the ancient 
error,” 

Dr. M. GRAHAM NETTING, 
Director, Carnegie Museum. 


LET’S HAVE ONE 

Everyone's getting into the ecological act. 
Both Interior and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion have a new Office of Ecology. (And both 
were chided by Congress for setting them up 
without specific appropriations committee 
approval.) The Corps of Engineers estab- 
lished an environmental planning branch 
about a year ago. 

The National Academy of Sciences and 
National Academy of Engineering last year 
established a nine-member Environmental 
Studies Board. It was roundly criticized for 
having a heavy representation from industry, 
but not a single ecologist. The president of 
NAE, Eric Walker, reportedly said he was un- 
aware of any complaint and was agreeable 
to having an ecologist—“Sure, let’s have 
one,” Science magazine quoted him as say- 
ing. The magazine also quoted Dr. LaMont 
Cole: “The National Academy doesn’t know 
enough about ecology to know how ignorant 
it is.” 


A FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR AREA- 
WIDE DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, to help 
our communities provide the public fa- 
cilities they need and want, at the lowest 
cost to all taxpayers, President John- 
son has recommended the establishment 
of a program of areawide incentive 
grants. 

Our communities, both large and 
small, are faced with increasing demands 
for public facilities of all kinds—and are 
increasingly unable to meet these de- 
mands on their own. Coordinated efforts 
to provide a needed service—a library, 
an airport, a water system—for an en- 
tire area are not only financially desir- 
able but financially imperative. 

Only by cooperating to support jointly 
the construction of such facilities on an 
areawide basis can our towns and cities 
remain financially stable. 

The Federal Government is proposing 
to encourage and aid such cooperation 
by this program of incentive grants, to 
provide additional funds for projects de- 
signed to have an impact on an entire 
area. The projects eligible for help are 
those most needed and most conducive 
to orderly community and areawide de- 
velopment. 

They include such basic requirements 
as water systems and sewer lines for 
healthy, pollution-free living in the 
growth areas of the Nation; medical fa- 
cilities to serve the needs of the sick 
and elderly, including hospitals, nursing 
homes, and extended care facilities; cul- 
tural facilities such as up-to-date li- 
braries to meet the growing demands of 
our population for more information on 
more subjects; recreational facilities 
such as parks and community centers 
that enhance the quality of our everyday 
lives in so Many ways. 

By curbing the tendency toward un- 
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planned, wasteful, duplicative public fa- 
cilities, this program would make the 
taxpayer’s dollar worth more—an objec- 
tive to be sought most seriously at all 
levels of government. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN FOR URBAN TRANS- 
PORTATION IS AN ESSENTIAL 
STEP 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
press my strong support for the proposal 
made by President Johnson to transfer 
the urban mass transportation program 
from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to the Department 
of Transportation. 

I have had a close relationship with 
the new Department of Transportation— 
particularly with the high-speed ground 
transportation program, which I am 
proud to have helped initiate. I have 
done everything possible to bring about 
the development of a program which 
will provide a rapid rail transportation 
system along the eastern seaboard of the 
United States. Within a very short time 
I expect to see the beginning of passen- 
ger service between Boston and New York 
and New York and Washington, utiliz- 
ing the very latest rail technology. It is 
my deep belief that this intercity rail 
effort, along with all other facets of 
surface transportation, cannot be sep- 
arated from the intracity transportation 
program we now have underway and 
which we hope to see develop within the 
near future. 

We are a nation of cities. Obviously 
the key to the needs of most of our city 
dwellers can be found primarily in their 
requirements for better transportation 
inside the metropolitan areas in which 
they live. But most of them, for reasons 
of work or recreation, require transporta- 
tion outside the confines of the urban 
areas. I believe that the plan for meeting 
both of those needs should be concen- 
trated in one Federal unit. A short time 
ago this Congress did focus Federal re- 
sponsibility for the Nation's transporta- 
tion system in the Department of 
Transportation—with the exception of 
the maritime and urban transportation 
programs. The President’s new proposal 
would bring under one roof all but the 
maritime program. 

This is an essential step and one which 
I believe deserves the support of the en- 
tire Congress. It will remain for the De- 
partment of Transportation to insure 
that the new modal administration will 
have a truly equal voice in the planning 
and execution of a balanced and rational 
national transportation policy. 


NORTH DAKOTA WILDLIFE FEDER- 
ATION CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON WILDLIFE CON- 
SERVATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
convention on January 20 and 21, 1968, 
the North Dakota Wildlife Federation 
passed a resolution calling for the adop- 
tion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 41, 
for the convening of an international 
conference on the conservation of wild- 
life. I submitted this resolution in Au- 
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gust 1967, and it is awaiting action. It 
should be acted on quickly, because the 
situation calls for immediate attention 
and immediate action. 

As noted in the resolution adopted by 
the North Dakota Wildlife Federation: 


Some 250 species of wildlife are presently 
endangered through poaching for com- 
mercial purposes or environmental changes 
brought about by man, 


This is one situation which such a 
conference can seek to eliminate, and one 
which must be acted on before it is too 
late. Man, who is responsible for the dan- 
ger to our wildlife, must take on himself 
the responsibility of saving it from de- 
struction. The United States would do 
well to take the lead now in the field 
of growing concern for the whole world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Resolution 18, adopted by 
the North Dakota Wildlife Federation 
convention, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


No. 18—WorLDWIDE CONFERENCE FOR CONSER- 
VATION OF WILDLIFE 


Whereas, Senate Concurrent Resolution 41 
calls for the United States Secretary of State 
to initiate procedure to convene, after con- 
sultation with the United Nations, a world- 
wide conference aimed at preservation of en- 
dangered species, and 

Whereas, some 250 species of wildlife are 
presently endangered through poaching for 
commercial purposes or environmental 
changes brought about by man, and 

Whereas, such a conference is long over- 
due, 

Now therefore it be resolved by the North 
Dakota Wildlife Federation in annual meet- 
ing this 21st day of January, 1968 that this 
organization urge that proper steps be taken 
to convene such a conference. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to Senater Ralph 
Yarborough of Texas, author of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 41, to Congressman Henry 
S. Reuss, Wisconsin, who introduced a like 
resolution in the House, to the North Da- 
kota Congressional delegation, to the United 
States Secretary of State and to the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last week 
we observed two very important anni- 
versaries in the history of Lithuania. It 
was the 717th anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Lithuanian state and it was 
also the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of Lithuania in 1918. 

As a member of the honorary commit- 
tee of the Americans for Congressional 
Action to Free the Baltic States, I should 
today like to pay tribute to the gallant 
people of Lithuania, who unfortunately 
for them and the world are enslaved by 
the Imperialistic forces of communism. 

The same tribute is equally deserved 
by Estonia, which celebrated its inde- 
pendence anniversary last Saturday. 

In 1966, the Senate and the House ex- 
pressed their viewpoint on the current 
status of the enslaved nations. I believe 
that it would be well for the Members of 
Congress to review that document on this 
important anniversary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that House Concurrent Resolution 
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416, of the 89th Congress, second session, 
be printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

H. Con. Res, 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


SPARTAN SOLDIER GETS SHOWER 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Spartanburg, S.C., Journal 
published an article entitled “Spartan 
Soldier Gets Shower.” The subject of the 
article was Sgt. Doyle B. Allison, a Bronze 
Star winner, who is currently serving in 
Vietnam. 

I think that some of the cogently ex- 
pressed views of Sergeant Allison con- 
cerning his thoughts on the war will be 
of interest to the Members of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPARTAN SOLDIER Gers SHOWER 
(By Glen W. Naves) 

“There is no country like ours and the 
freedom we have.” 

This is the reminder from Sgt. Doyle B. 
Allison, writing recently from Vietnam to 
thank neighbors on Rice Rd., Rt. 6, for a 
Christmas card shower. 

Sgt. Allison, awarded the Bronze Star last 
year for heroism in Vietnam where he is still 
on duty, is a veteran of two wars and 191 
years Army service. 

Writing to Mrs, J. G. Shelley, Rt. 6, he said, 
“I want to thank you very much for the nice 
Christmas card. I received so many from the 
good people on Rice Rd., if you would, I wish 
you would thank all of them for me.” 
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The Sergeant emphasized the “warm” feel- 
ing he and his comrades experienced in 
“knowing that so many people are thinking 
of you.” 

Each time he received a card, he said, he 
“passed it around” for his comrades to read. 

“We received boxes and cards from people 
we had never heard of or seen,” his letter 
continued. 

“It didn’t seem like Christmas over here. 
Some of the men got trees and decorated 
them. There were no kids we could give the 
candy to.” 

Sgt. Allison told Mrs. Shelley that he was 
writing from a major combat area. 

Christmas Day was quiet in his area, he 
said, but on New Year’s Day “we had nine 
men killed and over 150 wounded” while “the 
V. C. (Viet Cong) lost over 300 killed. 

“War,” he said, “is so hard to understand 
sometimes, but I guess we will always have 
them. This makes two wars for me (including 
his service in the Korean Conflict), and since 
I’ve been in the Army almost 20 years. I have 
been all around the world and there is no 
country like ours and the freedom we have. 

“All these men will never forget the cards 
we received on Xmas from the people back 
home, so thank you again. 

“Your neighbor away from home, 

“Sgt. Doyle Allison.” 

In a letter to The Journal, enclosing Sgt. 
Allison’s letter, Mrs. Shelley said, “just be- 
fore Christmas a lot of his neighbors” sent 
the Christmas cards. “The enclosed letter 
from him speaks better than I could write. 
He asked me to thank all the people on Rice 
Rd. and in this community who wrote to him. 
Could you find space to “copy his letter so 
they will all know how much he and his men 
appreciated the cards. Mrs. Allison said her 
husband is in the spot where a lot of the 
fighting is taking place. I feel sure he'd like 
to write each person but he does not have 
the time as his letter says they are in the 
field.” 

Sgt. Allison received the Bronze Star for 
his heroism as leader of a night ambush pa- 
trol when he exposed himself to enemy fire 
while obtaining help for wounded troops. In 
addition to serving in Korea, he was a drill 
sergeant at Fort Polk, La., and spent four 
years on Okinawa and three years in Austria 
and Italy before being transferred to Vietnam 
early last year. 

His wife Marjorie and their three children 
reside on Rice Rd. 


FAVORABLE IMPRESSION OF JOB 
CORPS PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 1964, 
when the poverty program was estab- 
lished by Congress, there was much 
skepticism on the part of the public. 
However, as people have become more 
acquainted with the activities of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, this skep- 
ticism has been transformed into sup- 
port. 

This is particularly true with the Job 
Corps program. Recently, Mr. Stan Roe- 
ser, of the Litchfield Review, of Litch- 
field, Minn., wrote a story about a visit 
of the Tamarack Job Corps students to 
Litchfield. His story is a moving en- 
dorsement of the program: further, it 
reflects the viewpoint of a person who 
was not a supporter of the program be- 
fore the visit. 

Mr. Roeser was indeed impressed with 
the young men from the center and was 
pleased to find a group of “clean-cut, 
well-dressed, courteous young men” and 
not the hoodlums he had expected. He 
was particularly enthusiastic about the 
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change in motivation that these young 
men had experienced as a result of their 
stay at Tamarack. To quote from his 
article: 


Except for Job Corps training they’d prob- 
ably be lolling on the street corners of their 
respective communities providing a ready 
spawning ground to the inciters of lawless- 
ness and riots. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Litchfield (Minn.) Independent 
Review] 
LITCH 


It's so easy to do, and I've been guilty 
of it many times. 

When some facet of the poverty program 
is mentioned, even if I don’t really know 
much about it, I’ll smile a knowing smile and 
make some vague and disparaging remark 
about “spending the taxpayers’ money.” 

Like so many other, I've become infected 
with an attitude which labels all the activ- 
ities under the aegis of the poverty program 
as simply a waste of the taxpayers’ dollars, 
an attitude which I'll admit is grossly unfair. 

I haven't taken much time to become in- 
formed on what's going on in the program 
except for reading a few newspaper accounts 
citing incidents of flagrant misuse of funds. 

Locally I feel that the guy that sits behind 
this typewriter hasn't done a very good ob 
partly for lack of time perhaps—but partly 
too for lack of inclination—in covering what 
the poverty program is doing in Meeker 
County. 

This is mostly my fault, although I've 
made a few overtures in the direction of local 
poverty program officials about doing stories 
and haven’t met with what you could call 
eager response. 

I should have pushed a little harder to get 
stories, and perhaps poverty program people 
should have been a bit more eager to have 
the story of their programs told. 

Relative to all this was the visit of some 30 
Job Corps members from the Tamarack Job 
Corps Training Center near Detroit Lakes, to 
Litchfield this week end. 

Somewhere in the back of my mind I’ve 
had the Job Corps lumped with all other pov- 
erty program activities—as simply the in- 
effective spending of the public’s moneys. 

When the Meeker County Human Rights 
Council announced plans to have the Job 
Corps members visit Litchfield, I had visions 
of a group of ill-bred, unkempt hoodlums 
descending on our town. 

I was at Zion Church Saturday afternoon 
when the Job Corps members arrived and 
what I saw was a group of clean, well-dressed, 
courteous young men, 

They were unsophisticated certainly, and 
you could even call these men simple without 
being derogatory, but there didn’t appear to 
a smart aleck in the bunch. 

They were young men who obviously 
needed assistance, and who also are obviously 
extremely appreciative of what is being done 
for them. 

I was surprised when a teacher at the Job 
Corps Center, who accompanied the group 
here, gave a short talk pointing out that 
many of these young fellows had reading 
skills which were at about the level of the 
average first grader when they arrived at the 
Job Corps Training Center. 

All, of course were school dropouts, and 
without additional training, had only a life- 
time of utter hopelessness and frustration 
ahead 


At the Job Corps Center they learn to read 
and write, developing these skills at their 
own pace, and they're also taught basic skills 
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in carpentry, mechanics, welding or other 
trades to lay the groundwork to enable them 
to become useful, job-holding citizens. 

The almost child-like simplicity and sin- 
cerity of these young men was evident when 
they grouped together to do some choral 
singing. 

By artistic standards, the singing was atro- 
cious, but they sang with such pride and 
spirit, and with such a sense of accomplish- 
ment in being able to read and enunciate 
clearly, that a listener couldn’t help but 
share with them an appreciation of their 
struggles. 

The youths came from the streets of urban 
centers like Baltimore and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan and Springfield, Illinois and At- 
lanta and Richmond, 

Except for Job Corps training they'd prob- 
ably be lolling on the street corners of their 
respective communities providing a ready 
spawning ground to the increase of lawless- 
ness and riots. 

For me, and we're sure for the families who 
were hosts to the Job Corps members over 
the week end, this phase of the poverty pro- 
gram has taken on new meaning. 

Here’s one aspect of the program where, 
it seems to me, our tax dollars are certainly 
being well spent. 


TAX ABUSE AND MORAL VALUES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished editor and publisher of the 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Times, Nelson Poyn- 
ter, recently wrote an excellent essay on 
the deleterious effect of our loophole- 
ridden Federal income tax code on the 
moral values of our Nation’s citizens. He 
points out that the loopholes encourage 
an “if-he’s-getting-his-why-shouldn’t-I- 
get-mine” attitude. This, Mr. Poynter 
says, is undermining “the morality of 
otherwise honest citizens and institu- 
tions that represent the last bulwark of 
American integrity.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Poynter’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax ABUSE AND THE DEGENERATING 
MORAL VALUES 
(By Nelson Poynter) 

When President Johnson submits his mes- 
sage on tax reform to Congress, it will dis- 
appoint those who have given the subject 
most study. 

More than 50 years of lobbying and politi- 
cal horse-trading have evolved an income tax 
structure so riddled with loopholes of spe- 
cial privilege that it undermines the morality 
of otherwise honest citizens and institutions 
that represent the last bulwark of American 
integrity. 

Sen. Russell B. Long, who is chairman 
of the powerful Finance Committee says 
“1968 just does not seem to be the year” for 
tax reform. From a practical viewpoint, he is 
right. But it’s the year when it might become 
a major issue in the political campaigns. De- 
bate on reform can be good politics—and 
honest politics. 

About 100 million people will have filed tax 
returns by the middle of April. Meaningful 
tax reforms would affect the special privileges 
of 2.2 per cent who have adjusted incomes of 
$20,000 a year or more. “Adjusted” means 
that most of them have incomes higher than 
$20,000. But the real impact would hit only 
37,000 taxpayers with “adjusted” ‘ncomes of 
$100,000 a year or more. 

Many of them pay no tax on large chunks 
of income from state and local bonds or es- 
cape high taxes via capital gains, depletion 
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allowances of many varieties, preposterous 
charity allowances and tax-free foundations. 

The result over the years is a degenerating 
set of moral values whereby people say, He's 
getting his and I’ll get mine.” The tax-free 
foundations, and gimmickry in gifts to 
churches and educational institutions, cor- 
rupt the beneficiary as well as the giver. 
Amendments will take a half century to 
undo, the present pattern. Only wholesale 
elimination of loopholes—and tax reduction 
which then would be feasible—can stem the 
tide of special privilege in direct conflict with 
our democratic institutions. 

The inflationary effect on the economy of 
such loopholes is generally overlooked in dis- 
cussions which many regard as indelicate. 
Fat grants to educational institutions from 
tax-free havens enable them to hire some of 
the best minds from the government. 

Salaries are then raised to unnatural levels 
by industry, then government must raise 
salaries again to hold its best people. As a 
result of high rates, extravagance is rampant 
with individuals and corporations. The loose 
excuse is that “the government will pay most 
of this cost—or loss.” 

The airline mechanic then justifies his 
demand on the privilege and extravagance he 
sees in the executive suite. The mechanic in 
the sanitation department then wants parity 
with the air mechanic, and the teacher says 
he ought to get as much as the men who man 
the garbage trucks in New York. 

The refrain goes round and round. Young 
men fail to enter the ministry because they 
want their children to have a good education 
and not wear the second-hand clothes of 
their parishioners. Dedicated nurses, police 
and firemen strike, or just decide not to work, 
when they see others with fewer skills and 
easier jobs getting more “adjusted” income. 

This may not be the year for tax reform 
but it’s a good year to bring abuse into the 
open. Men like Henry Reuss of Wisconsin in 
the House, Albert Gore of Tennessee and Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin in the Senate 
can keep exposing the facts and figures until 
a minority in Congress becomes a majority 
big enough to restructure our entire federal 
tax system. It can yield more money at lower 
rates and have enough left over to return 
billions of dollars to state and local govern- 
ments. 

A simplified federal system can collect the 
greatest amount at the lowest cost. The indi- 
vidual will be more cheerful with his simple 
tax form if he is secure in the knowledge that 
he’s not a patsy to pay while others escape. 
The clergy and educators can turn their 
minds to their primary jobs instead of becom- 
ing experts in unjustified deductions, wills 
and trusts. 

The subjects of crime in the streets, na- 
tional morality, and corruption will batter 
your eardrums from now until November. 
Most of what’s wrong here and the rest of 
the world will be blamed on Lyndon Johnson. 

Perhaps the big blemish on the American 
tax return might be a good starting point for 
the debates ahead. 


ADDRESS BY GEN. HUGH P. HARRIS, 
PRESIDENT, THE CITADEL, SOUTH 
CAROLINA’S MILITARY COLLEGE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
February 22, Gen. Hugh P. Harris, presi- 
dent of The Citadel, South Carolina’s 
military college, was the featured speak- 
er at the 161st anniversary dinner of the 
Washington Light Infantry. I was pleased 
to be in attendance, and I particularly 
enjoyed General Harris’ remarks. They 
were entertaining, informative, and per- 
tinent, and I think they will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that General 
Harris’ remarks be printed in the Recorp. 
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I commend them to the attention of the 
Senate, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Gen. HUGH P. HARRIS, WASHINGTON 
LIGHT INFANTRY, FEBRUARY 22, 1968 

You truly flatter me, sirs, by asking that I 
be your speaker at such an important and 
auspicious occasion as your 161st anniversary 
dinner. This is, of course, one of the finest 
occasions in Charleston each year. Im hon- 
ored to even be a guest—much less an hon- 
ored guest. 

This is my third anniversary dinner with 
you, If I remember correctly two years ago 
Senator Fritz Hollings was the speaker. Glad 
he is here tonight—wish he would do this 
speech. Last year your speaker was Mr. L. 
Mendel Rivers. Please don't try to compare 
our presentations because this is an awesome 
task for me. Fritz Hollings is here—but I un- 
derstand Mendel is in deep mourning tonight 
over departure of Mr. Robert Strange Mc- 
Namara as Secretary of Defense. 

This is an important date for two reasons: 

1. It is 22 February, the 161st anniversary 
meeting of the Washington Light Infantry. 

2. It is 22 February, the 236th anniversary 
of George Washington’s birthday. 

Let me first deal with our first President 
and father of our country, the man from 
whom you take inspiration. Every time I see 
a picture of General Washington crossing the 
Delaware, it seems to me that he is mumbling 
to himself, “I wonder who made out this 
seating arrangement.” 

Even those who have tried to make us 
think less of George Washington admit that 
few, if any, individuals in history have been 
more dedicated to the welfare of this coun- 
try. Even the story of his cutting down the 
cherry tree has been branded as myth. In 
fact, some people say it happened in Texas 
rather than in Virginia. Be that as it may, 
Washington clearly demonstrated the char- 
acteristics that we still admire in our great 
leaders. Without his life’s contributions there 
would be no America as we know it today. 

If Mr. George Washington could suddenly 
appear before this audience on his birthday, 
I think he would tell you that most of our 
problems can eventually be solved if we have 
these four qualities. These are: (1) military 
and economic strength, (2) mature leader- 
ship, (3) responsible citizenship, and (4) 
faith in our government. 

He would also probably tell you that when 
he made his farewell address to the Conti- 
nental Congress and armed forces that he, 
too, couldn't too accurately foresee 182 years 
ahead. But in many things, though, he would 
say, “I told you so.” 

We would all do well to strive to develop 
in our lives Washington’s sense of order, his 
desire to do things systematically, his neat- 
ness, his ability to concentrate intensely, 
and his patriotism. Above all, we could well 
copy the pattern of his life that caused him 
to live in such a responsible manner that 
no action of his can be found which stains 
his name. 

I want also to pay a special tribute to 
you officers and men of the Washington 
Light Infantry. The history of the Citadel 
and the history of the Washington Light 
Infantry have been closely intertwined. We 
are proud that the WLI was selected in 
1843 to serye as the old guard of the Citadel 
in the ceremony that converted the old fort 
to educational purposes. We acknowledge, 
too, that the Washington Light Infantry was 
instrumental in the reopening of the Cita- 
del following the Civil War. We have rec- 
ognized our close relationship by naming 
a 10-acre tract of our campus Washington 
Light Infantry field. Besides, we have a 
Washington Light Infantryman marksman- 
ship competition which is a popular cadet 
activity. We never think of Citadel history 
without thinking of the WLI. When we 
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started planning for our 125th anniversary, 
some of the first comments I received were 
in the direction of involving the WLI in the 
festivities and ceremonies, I look forward to 
your participation—you give us military so- 
phistication—yes—even to the military col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

I also want to pay a tribute to all of our 
armed forces tonight. What more can the 
American people expect than that our serv- 
ice personnel be willing to leave their coun- 
try, travel to unknown and unfamiliar parts 
of the world, and perhaps give up their lives 
without having had a business career, their 
own close friends and associates, or their 
own wife and children. Just think—if you'd 
never had your wives or children. Yes, our 
service personnel are the greatest patriots 
of our day, and I am proud to have been 
in your company for a full military career. 
After 34 years commissioned service, I now 
have no draft card to burn, and a recruiting 
sergeant doesn’t now come near my door. 
I am now, as far as the military is con- 
cerned, merely a consultant. 

I am particular a great admirer of the 
dog-face - infantryman, When properly 
trained and equipped, he is the finest fight- 
ing man in the world: I include the Ma- 
rines, too, because when the chips are down, 
there is no better comrade on the battle- 
field than the United States Marines. This 
soldier of ours is a confident man. He is 
also a droll fellow. In this group of fighting 
men, I include our sailors and airmen—but 
I particularly include the citizen soldier; 
such as you members of the WLI. I like this 
tribute to the citizen soldier by some per- 
son unknown. He hit it on the head—and 
I quote: 

“His fame endures with the honors he 
has won. His glories vanish with the sub- 
jugation of his foes, and, bowing to the law 
his bravery has sustained, he finds his home 
in a citizenship he had helped make secure. 
Such is the American citizen-soldier, and 
of such is the strength of these United 
States.” 

Talking about fine patriots, I don’t want 
to overlook the ladies. Of all the great ladies, 
I think Betsy Ross was the most outstand- 
ing. She was attractive and glamorous. She 
could cook and sew. She could tell President 
Washington how the American flag should 
look. Besides all that, though, she married 
in this order: An American soldier, an Amer- 
ican sailor, and then an American Marine. 
How could any woman be more courageous? 

These long, serious after-dinner speeches 
pore the hell out of me, but I want to say 
a few serious things to you. I think you 
expect me to. I will talk to you about our 
national environment—the mess we are in— 
and try to give you a few ideas of how we 
might get out of our dilemma. It may sound 
egotistical to think I might advise—but ego- 
tism is a sedative that nature gives to man 
to kill the pain of being a damn fool. 

At the end of World War II the United 
States was the leading world power, and, 
inadvertently or not, our country arrived 
at the pinnacle of world leadership. History 
and the nature of human society indicate 
that we are now and will be the object of 
violent efforts to remove us from that posi- 
tion. We have acquired the traditional role 
of becoming the No, 1 target for destruc- 
tion by the Communist coalition because it 
is their ambitions that we block. 

When our World War II enemies sur- 
rendered, we thought that we had won a 
victory and that the world that we knew 
and the life that we lived was once again 
assured. We soon discovered that this was 
simply not true. The Soviet Union did not 
get back behind her natural geographical 
boundaries. She did not permit the nations 
under her domination by virtue of military 
victory to determine their own form of gov- 
ernment and to select their own leadership, 
and she initiated a campaign of sabotage, 
subversion, and all other methods of pres- 
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sure to export international communism. I 
think it is fair to say that the United States, 
in contrast, removed most of our armed 
forces from Europe and the Far East, de- 
mobilized our major forces, took the lead 
in establishing the United Nations, and at- 
tempted to cooperate in this world organiza- 
tion to peacefully solve the world’s prob- 
lems. After a decade of frustrations and to 
protect our essential interests, we finally 
were forced to return troops to Europe and 
Asia, organize and participate in economic 
and military alliances, establish overseas air 
and naval bases, and organize, train, and 
equip a major strategic air command, and 
to build a powerful nuclear deterrent capa- 
bility. In the meantime, Communist nations, 
particularly Red China, also developed 
atomic weapons and now emphasized bal- 
listic missiles and submarine warfare—in 
fact we now see “international blackmail—” 

Yes, we no longer have the relative se- 
curity of living in a world that was main- 
tained in a degree of peace by the balance 
of power among the nations of Europe. We 
find instead that our security depends on 
the assembly of a new balance of power 
weighted largely by our own strength. We 
find that policies that are possible for a 
growing nation are quickly shown to be 
inappropriate for a nation at the pinnacle 
of world power. However reluctantly we have 
assumed this world leadership, we cannot 
now relinquish it without suffering disaster 
in the process. 

Three aspects of the world situation 
largely shape our handling of this mantle 
of leadership. First, no other nation possesses 
the potential power to lead the free world 
successfully in the struggle against global 
communism. Thus, we have no alternative 
but to lead. Second, the communist power 
drive and pattern of action are dynamic, 
global, and seek every possible backing. Thus, 
the United States leadership must be con- 
tinually active and combine our resources 
effectively with those of allied nations. 
Third, our security and the security of the 


non-communist world demand that we em- 


ploy our power in a manner which ensures 
the continuing existence of a world whose 
form is consistent with our objectives. 

With this new situation has come a vastly 
changed and enlarged role for American mili- 
tary power. No longer can our requirements 
for forces be met by mobilization strength 
that could assemble under the protection 
of the old balance of power. Now in critical 
areas around the world, we must be prepared 
to meet the first attack. Instead of being 
shielded by allies while we marshalled our 
reserve forces, the United States Armed 
Forces must now serve as the shield—a shield 
of such evident strength that our allies will 
not hesitate to rally their power behind it. 

As the leading Nation, we must now pro- 
ject our military power beyond our boun- 
daries on a larger scale and on a continuing 
basis. We must maintain forces on the soil 
of our allies who join their causes with ours 
because of their reliance upon our strength. 
So we are in many places around the world. 
We just cannot escape these responsibilities. 
The location and the level of forces deployed 
abroad requires the exercise of reasoned 
judgment by our national leadership to de- 
termine a balance between the forces de- 
ployed overseas and those maintained in 
strategic reserve at home. The final deter- 
mination, of course, is the national policy 
pursued by our Government. The strategy 
of political initiative requires appreciatively 
larger and stronger military power in being 
than a strategy of containment. So we ap- 
pear to face a prolonged period of increas- 
ing and widening tensions in many trouble 
spots. The situation in Europe, in Southeast 
Asia, and in the Middle East, in large parts 
of Africa, Cuba, and several countries of 
Central and South America is such that even 
the most optimistic assessment must con- 
sider as very real the possibility of further 
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Communist advances, successes, and more 
stresses for our people. 

Whether the future holds gentle breezes 
or the threat of a hurricane, we must now 
gird ourselves to face it and from whatever 
direction it comes. 

Now this appears to be a very pessimistic 
picture, but this is not necessarily so. We 
have a greater challenge facing us and bigger 
rewards awaiting us than our fathers had, 
but there is also more at stake as a result 
of our abilities or our inabilities. 

So we are now in a battle for national sur- 
vival. While certainty is impossible, the score 
is probably about 20% in our favor now. 
Our opponents, the Communist coalition, 
are on the offensive and they are a confident 
lot. The playing field is the entire known 
world and a part of space. No set rules have 
been established for the conduct of this 
game. A regular time for the end of the 
game has not yet been determined, but there 
will eventually be a victor in such a titanic 
struggle. 

We are in the twenty-second period of 
this game of survival, which is the twenty- 
second year since the ending of World War II. 
We are engaged to ultimate decision with an 
opponent primarily in the field of ideologies. 
The purpose of the exercise is to get a favor- 
able decision without a general atomic or 
nuclear war. 

Except for the existence of atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons, in the military 
sense, I am convinced that our Armed Forces, 
backed up by our industrial power and in- 
telligent citizenry can take care of our na- 
tional security today and tomorrow. 

In respect to overall resources and capa- 
bility to produce things, our economic ex- 
perts say we now have an advantage of about 
four to one. However, if we lose the intelli- 
gent work forces, the raw materials and 
heavy industries of Western Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain, and those of the Japanese 
Islands and Southeast Asia, we will prob- 
ably be in the soup. 

But it is in the field of ideology and prac- 
ticalities that we will surely win or lose the 
game. I think that we can win the game if 
we do all these things: 


IDEOLOGY 


a. Maintain absolute faith in our free en- 
terprise system. Also we must convince our 
young people that any idea that the Com- 
munist economic system is superior to ours 
is pure poppycock, Also their leaders are 
dirty pieces of work. 

b. To win, we must preserve our individual 
liberty. This may not be easy to do in a 
pseudo-welfare state, but we must do it. 

c. To win, we must maintain faith in the 
ability of a free people to govern themselves 
in a community of law and mutual respect 
for the rights of others. These riots and law- 
less behavior have to be stopped and some 
leaders severely punished. 

d. To win, we must have enthusiasm for 
this great country of ours. We must have 
faith in its future and always be proud of 
being an American. These draft card and 
flag burners and hippies are not an impor- 
tant part in our survival fight. They are a 
passing fancy, but no help at all. We can- 
not depend on their ilk to help us survive. 
In fact, we can’t depend on anyone who re- 
jects all discipline on principle. 

e. To win, we must oppose Communist ag- 
gression the best way we know how and con- 
stantly strive to get across the idea that the 
real wave of the future is man’s right to 
freedom and personal integrity, and we must 
show our dedication to this idea. We must 
seek to understand what freedom and victory 
are about and translate them into some- 
thing . We have to learn again 
that we have to win when we lay our prestige 
on the line. 

f. We must clarify to the entire world, and 
to the American people particularly, what we 
believe to be our vital interests. If you look 
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back to the last forty years, you will see that 
we have had troubles because we let our 
enemies believe we would not react. Kaiser 
Wilhelm in World War I—Hitler in World 
War Il—the North Koreans in 1950—and the 
North Vietnamese in 1961. So we must make 
our position crystal clear. Some countries 
have some hard headed leaders still about. 

But the greatest sin of all is to 
our vital interests, to declare that we will 
defend them, and then back down under 
pressure. 

If we then back down this will invite 
trouble and shame. For a nation at the 
pinnacle of world power, this procedure will 
destroy our national prestige and credibility 
and undermine our military and political 
alliances. 

So the name of the game is national 
survival. We still have a substantial lead 
in the game. We are in the twenty-second 
year of the battle. The struggle will persist 
until there is a showdown and a winner 
between the two great powers or the two 
great coalitions. The winner will not be 
finally determined in local places such as 
Korea, Berlin, the Middle East, or Vietnam. 
These are merely testing grounds. The battle- 
ground is the world. 

We will win if we have the necessary 
national resolve and willpower to stand up 
to these enemy people and have the courage 
to take the necessary action to defeat them. 
We still have the human and material 
resources to get the job done. 

If you consider well what I have said to 
you, you can see why we are now having 
trouble, why we are going to have more 
trouble, and why we can’t do the job we 
have to do without realistically facing up 
to the issues of our day. 

Being a good critic is a difficult and tough 
task. But I can think of one task that is 
tougher, and that is being a leader. Our 
national leadership does not have to stick 
its neck out. It is already out, or the United 
States would not and will not be the leader. 

I say again I believe that most of our 
major problems can eventually be solved 
if we have four qualities: military and eco- 
nomic strength, mature leadership, respon- 
sible citizenship, and faith in our Govern- 
ment. These are the obligations that we owe 
to our generation, to the times in which we 
live, to the fellowman with whom we are 
making this brief trip through life. We must 
never lose our enthusiasm for this great 
country of ours, have faith in its future, 
and always be proud of being an American, 
and we must never lose sight of the great 
traditions upon which our economic and 
political systems are based. If we do this, 
we can, I believe, successfully “face up” to 
the problems of our day. I know we can 
always count on your officers and men of the 
Washington light infantry—God bless every 
one of you!! 


FARM PROGRAMS AND THE DIF- 
FERENCE THEY MAKE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, at the 
26th Annual Convention of the Minne- 
sota Farmers Union this past December, 
Dr. Walter Wilcox, Director of Agricul- 
tural Economics for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, delivered an important 
and impressive message concerning farm 
programs and the difference they make. 
Dr. Wilcox’s theme was that our agri- 
cultural economy has made tremendous 
progress during the past 8 years thanks, 
in large measure, to the effective opera- 
tion of several “new era farm programs.” 

Mr. President, because I believe that 
Dr. Wilcox’s observations warrant wide 
consideration, I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New Era FARM PROGRAMS: THE 
DIFFERENCE THEY MAKE 


(Address by Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, Director 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, at the 26th Annual Conven- 
tion of Minnesota Farmers Union, St. Paul, 
December 4, 1967) 

Agriculture has made much progress dur- 
ing the 1960’s. This fact has not received the 
attention it deserves—too frequently we limit 
our comparison of 1967 with 1966. 

Agriculture was a sick industry in 1960. 

Net realized farm income was $11.7 billion. 
It reached $12 billion only once in the last 
half of the 1950’s. Yet each year we were add- 
ing to surplus stocks. Farm programs were 
not dealing realistically with agriculture’s 
problems. 

Since 1960, the picture has changed dra- 
matically. Surplus stocks of wheat and feed 
grains are gone—within the past two years 
there has been concern over the adequacy of 
stocks. Net realized farm income has shown 
marked improvement. It will be about $14.8 
billion in 1967—over one-fourth better than 
in 1960—a half better on a per farm basis. 

How has this improvement in the farm 
situation been achieved? Many factors con- 
tributed; among them—some 80 months of 
continuous economic prosperity, rising con- 
sumers’ disposable income—55 percent high- 
er than in 1960—increased foreign demand 
for our agricultural products—exports up 39 
percent from 1960—and new era, voluntary 
farm programs which enabled farmers to 
more effectively gear their production to 
demand. 

Each of these factors played an important 
role in the improvement in the agricultural 
economy in the past 7 years. It is doubtful, 
however, that farmers’ income would have 
proved much—or even continued at the 1960 
level without the farm programs, 

The new era commodity programs have 
played a vital role in the past 7 years. They 
are the new ingredient which has kept our 
excess production capacity from being used. 
They restrained production and enabled us to 
put our surplus stocks to the humanitarian 
purpose of feeding hungry people at home 
and abroad while improving farmers’ in- 
comes. 

The voluntary commodity programs began 
with the Emergency Feed Grain program of 
1961. This marked the turning point in the 
battle to stop the surplus buildup, and end 
the stagnation in agriculture. It was the 
first of the new era programs to eliminate 
surpluses, improve farm income, stabilize 
prices, promote foreign trade—and generally 
to afford greater economic opportunity in 
rural America. In 1962, an improved Volun- 
tary Feed Grain program was joined by a 
Voluntary Wheat Diversion program. In 1964, 
the wheat program became the voluntary 
wheat certificate program which featured 
domestic market prices at the world level. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
added a voluntary cotton program to the im- 
proved voluntary wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams. The 1965 Act gave a 4-year life to 
these programs and provided improvements 
in the diary, wool and rice programs. 

With the help of these programs, dairy 
producers in 1967 will achieve a record in 
cash receipts of $5.8 billion—22 percent above 
1960. These programs also have helped wheat 
producers harvest a crop in 1967 valued at 
near $2.9 billion—including their marketing 
certificates—also a return 22 percent higher 
than in 1960. Let me repeat, bad as the in- 
come picture is this fall—compared with last 
fall, it is much better than it might have 
been. 

These new programs have been most ef- 
fective in achieving the gains that have been 
made, but they can't take all of the credit. 
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An impressive contribution has been made 
by exports. In 1960-61 agricultural exports 
were valued at $4.9 billion. In the year ending 
June 30, 1967, agricultural exports were 
valued at $6.8 billion, an increase of almost $2 
billion, Sales for dollars accounted for 
almost all of the increase. 

Commercial exports since 1960-61 have 
grown at an average rate of 6.2 percent per 
year. Since 1960, our commercial exports have 

more than a third faster than during 
the 1950's. 

In terms of quantities, agricultural ex- 
ports in 1966-67 were 23 percent larger than 
in 1960-61. The largest increases were: 
grains and feeds, up 50 percent; vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, up 48 percent; unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, up 47 percent; and fruits and 
vegetables, up 24 percent. This record growth 
in commercial exports helped eliminate the 
surpluses and improve farm income. 

The loss of these growing commercial mar- 
kets would have serious consequences on 
farm income in the years ahead. If United 
States increased barriers on agricultural im- 
ports either through more restrictive import 
quotas or higher duties, it very likely would 
trigger a similar response on the part of 
countries to whom we export. The net result 
would be less total agricultural trade and 
U.S. farm income would suffer. 

Let me emphasize the importance of for- 
eign markets to American farmers in an- 
other way. Last year, exports equaled 58 per- 
cent of the wheat produced, 52 percent of 
the cotton, 42 percent of the rice, 40 percent 
of the sorghum grain, 31 percent of the 
tobacco, 23 percent of total crop output, and 
15 percent of total farm output. 

Farmers today are pessimistic in spite of 
the progress that we have made since 1960. 
I can understand why. 

This hasn’t been a good year in farming. 

Farm price have dropped this year and 
net farm income is down from where it was 
last year. This is particularly discouraging 
to all of us because last year was a very 
good year. We had an alltime record in per 
capita farm income. We were gaining on the 
rest of the economy. Although per capita 
income of farm people still was only two- 
thirds that of nonfarm people, we did have 
a sharp gain over 1959, when it was only 50 
percent of per capita nonfarm income. 

These are national averages. Overall, farm 
income last year was highest of any year 
except 1947. So this year it is particularly 
discouraging. 

But Secretary Freeman who will speak to 
you tomorrow will tell you in some detail 
what is being done to turn it around again. 
Very briefly, the Government is buying 
heavily under P.L, 480. We have prohibited 
all selling from government grain stocks. 
Actually, there are scarcely any government 
stocks left. We tried without success to get 
legislation which would set up strategic re- 
serves insulated from the market. 

We have extended reseal. And we have been 
urging farmers everywhere not to panic sell. 
If farmers use the loan and hold and market 
prudently, current grain prices will improve. 

Conditions have changed vastly in the past 
12 months. After the 1967 programs were 
announced a little over a year ago, bumper 
crops were harvested almost everywhere in 
the world. The world wheat harvest was 14 
percent higher than a year earlier. This was 
something that the experts, the people in 
Congress, in the farm organizations and the 
commodity group leaders could not foresee. 

It is that old story that you know so well 
from past experiences. If we have more of 
everything, a small percentage increase re- 
sults in a sharp farm price drop. This experi- 
ence certainly demonstrates how important 
our farm programs are. If we didn't have 
them, we'd have a lot more production— 
and be in a lot worse shape right now than 
we are: 

So, looking toward next year, we are mak- 
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ing adjustments. We already have cut wheat 
allotments to 59 million acres—down 13 per- 
cent. We have announced a feed grain pro- 
gram for next year that will provide for 50 
percent greater diversion than this year and 
strengthen prices. 

If we work together and have confidence 
in our farm programs, we can look to the 
future with more optimism than pessimism. 
We may get a setback now and then when 
we have unexpectedly good weather and 
bumper crops around the world like last year 
and again this year. But with current pro- 
grams and normal weather variations, the 
good years should more than offset the bad 
years. 

So, while we have lost some ground since 
1966, with farmer cooperation in voluntary 
programs it cam be regained, We still are 
occupying most of the ground gained since 
1960. 

One thing is clear as a result of our expe- 
rience this year. American farmers’ capacity 
to produce is greater than markets will ab- 
sorb at reasonable prices, In other words, 
agriculture has a continuing problem of 
surplus capacity. There is still a need to 
manage this production potential so that it 
may be used to benefit the farmer—not to 
penalize him. 

A recent USDA report, World Food Situa- 
tion—Prospects for World Grain Production, 
Consumption and Trade, indicates that while 
the food-aid needs of developing countries 
will continue to be substantial, the developed 
countries have a continuing capacity to pro- 
duce more than enough to meet these needs. 
The report looks ahead to 1980—12 years 
ahead—and finds that with production in- 
creases in the developing countries continu- 
ing at historical rates their grain import 
needs will rise to nearly double their imports 
in 1964-65. 

But even with imports at this level, there 
will still be potential surpluses of grain in 
1980 unless domestic and international pro- 
grams are continued and improved. We may 
not need any larger acreages than were har- 
vested this year, in 1967. 

The President's Food and Fiber Commis- 
sion recently finished an 18-month study of 
the situation. It, too, concluded that Gov- 
ernment programs would continue to be 
needed to hold land out of use and to pro- 
vide supplemental incomes for farmers, at 
least, for a number of years. This also has 
been the conclusion of almost every recent 
study by professional economists. 

Agriculture’s excess capacity for several 
years has approximated 10 percent. Food and 
fiber from American farms marketed through 
usual channels represented about 90 percent 
of their full potential at current price levels. 
This compares with a current excess—or un- 
used capacity in the manufacturing of about 
10 percent. Industry has had a long standing 
policy of not fully utilizing its capacity 
whenever its use would glut markets and 
break prices. By not utilizing that capacity— 
diverting it to nonuse—most industries have 
been able to maintain stable prices at profit- 
able levels. 

This is the principle being applied to agri- 
culture through our new era programs. Re- 
serving excess capacity not only stabilizes 
prices, it also provides a reserve of productive 
capacity which can be brought into use when 
the need for it exists. 

So while the farm situation is not as good 
this year as last year, it must be unmistaka- 
bly clear that it is much better than it 
otherwise might be—because of our new era 
farm programs. If these programs were not 
now in existence, if they suddenly disap- 
peared, agriculture would be jolted severely. 
The progress of the last seven years would 
evaporate. The possibility of such a drastic 
shock may seem remote to many, but the 
danger is real, 

We can look forward to better grain prices 
in 1968 because of the acreage adjustments 
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made possible by the Agricultural Act of 
1965. The Act of 1965 will expire in 1969. 

In the event the new era programs or some 
similar programs are not continued after 
1969, production of the grains would be sub- 
stantially increased and prices would break 
sharply. The price of corn could fall to 70 
cents a bushel and wheat would fall to well 
below the present loan level of $1.25 a bushel. 
Within a year or two livestock supplies 
would increase and livestock prices would 
fall. 

The impact on net realized farm income 
would be serious. Despite larger output, 
farmers’ cash receipts from marketings 
would decline. Government payments would 
be much less than at present. Net farm in- 
come could drop by more than one-third. 

Almost all of this decrease in farm income 
would be at the expense of the wheat and 
feed grain producers. The cut in the income 
of these producers would be very great in- 
deed. Grain farmers would find land values 
dropping sharply—and the greatest finan- 
cial strain would be placed on those pro- 
ducers who had debts outstanding. Certainly 
the young farmer who is just starting and 
the producer who has purchased land and 
is expanding, would be severely pressed to 
maintain solvency. 

A study recently done by the Center for 
Agricultural and Economic Development at 
Iowa State University, for the Food and Fiber 
Commission, indicates that the unfavorable 
prices of grain would not be just a short term 
phenomena. The report says that by 1980, in 
the absence of programs, corn probably would 
sell for 75 cents a bushel, wheat $1.27 a 
bushel, cotton 17 cents a pound, and soy- 
beans for around $1.23 a bushel. 

There is no escaping the fact that without 
the new era programs, the farm outlook 
would indeed be gloomy. It would be even 
more gloomy than at the beginning of this 
decade. 

That is not to say that these new era 
programs are perfect. They do not provide 
solutions to all the problems of agriculture. 
They did not prevent a serious setback in 
1967. They have not yet brought per capita 
income of farmers up to a parity with non- 
farm people. But they have improved the 
farmers’ position, 

They provide a politically and economical- 
ly acceptable means of maintaining a balance 
between production and utilization. This is 
the foundation stone upon which an im- 
provement in farmer bargaining power must 
be based. To gain bargaining power, produc- 
tion must be in line with market demands. 

The new era feed grains and wheat pro- 
grams, by maintaining reasonable supply 
balance for the grains, are essential to es- 
tablish the needed general climate of sta- 
bility within which the commodity groups 
can bargain more effectively. 

The new era farm programs may not be 
the best programs that could be devised. But 
we had better keep them until better ones 
are developed. We have made impressive 
progress with these new era programs and 
We can continue that progress in the years 
ahead. 

And so, I would close with this thought— 
The new era farm programs do make a dif- 
ference. 


THE PEACE CORPS—ANOTHER 
VIETNAM WAR VICTIM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, slow- 
ly but inexorably the U.S. incredible in- 
volvement in an ever-escalating land 
war in Southeast Asia has had disastrous 
effects on U.S. programs, both at home 
and abroad. 

One of these programs is the Peace 
Corps. 

This program was first proposed by the 
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late President John F. Kennedy during 
the presidential campaign of 1960. 

Speaking in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 2, 1960, Presidential Candidate Ken- 
nedy stated: 

The generation which I speak for has seen 
enough of warmongers, Let our great role in 
history be that of peacemakers . . . I there- 
fore propose ...a peace corps of talented 
young men and women... this would be 
a volunteer corps. I am convinced that 
our men and women, dedicated to freedom, 
are able to be missionaries, not only for free- 
dom and peace, but to join in a worldwide 
struggle against poverty and disease and ig- 
norance. .. .” 


Today, President Kennedy’s vision of 
tens of thousands of American mission- 
aries working for peace and freedom in 
the far corners of the world has been 
shattered on the shoals of the Vietnam 
war. 

In an excellent article published in the 
Nation for February 26, 1968, Prof. Ger- 
ald D. Berreman, of the University of 
California, comes to the conclusion that 
the Peace Corps represents “A Dream 
Betrayed.“ 

Professor Berreman states: 

There are at least four major reasons for 
disenchantment with the Peace Corps at 
home and abroad, three growing from the 
corruption of United States foreign policy 
and the deterioration of domestic policy, and 
the fourth from the bureaucratization of the 
Peace Corps itself. 


The first reason given for the disen- 
chantment with the Peace Corps cited by 
Professor Berreman is, of course, in the 
war in Vietnam: 

The same government which is helping 
peasants become more productive farmers 
in India is defoliating crops and killing peas- 
ants in Vietnam. 


The second reason is that the Peace 
Corps is used to “divert attention from, 
or to excuse less palatable aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy, notably the war. It is often 
held up to an outraged and fearful world 
as evidence of the peaceful intent of the 
United States.” 

The third reason is that the Peace 
Corps “is neither an innocent adjunct to 
a corrupt U.S. foreign policy nor simply 
a diversion from that policy, but that it 
is a direct agency of that policy. This con- 
victim has grown markedly in recent 
months even among the PCV’s—Peace 
Corps volunteers—themselves.” 

The final cause for disenchantment 
with the Peace Corps is that its “idealism 
is frequently said to have been lost as it 
has become increasingly bureaucratic 
and increasingly tied to other agencies of 
the Government.” 

It is a shame to see a program con- 
ceived with such noble purpose and begun 
with such verve, zest, and idealism as was 
the Peace Corps, fall victim to the tragic 
military embroilment of the United 
States in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Peace Corps: A DREAM BETRAYED 
(By Gerald D. Berreman) 
“The generation for which I speak has seen 


enough of warmongers, let our great role in 
history be that of peacemakers.” 
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With these words President Kennedy seven 
years ago introduced the Peace Corps, a pro- 
gram which fired the public imagination and 
which has been widely acknowledged to be 
among the most inspiring accomplishments 
of an inspiring President. Its aim was to 
promote world peace by working to eliminate 
the root causes of war: poverty, ignorance, 
hunger, despair and, perhaps above all, the 
disparity between standards of living within 
and between nations, It would accomplish 
this by sending to developing nations, at 
their request, skilled Americans trained in 
the languages and cultures of the host na- 
tions. This was to be a people-to-people pro- 
gram; the Americans would be volunteers, 
unpaid except for subsistence allowances, ex- 
pected to live insofar as possible as peers 
among those with whom they would work. 

Today, the bright promise of the Peace 
Corps is badly corroded; the ringing phrases 
which introduced it have a distinctly hollow 
sound, True, 12,250 volunteers are working 
in fifty-eight nations, and nearly 15,000 oth- 
ers have completed their two years of service. 
But the signs of corrosion are many. The 
Peace Corps has been ejected from Pakistan, 
Guinea, Mauritania and Gabon. Demands for 
its ouster are proliferating, and its future is 
now doubtful in several nations, including 
Turkey where there were 590 Peace Corps 
Volunteers (PCVs) in 1965 and are now only 
220. In the United States Peace Corps appli- 
cations have declined precipitously. In 1967 
they dropped 50 per cent at the University 
of California, Berkeley, which has been the 
largest contributor of applicants and trainees 
in every year since the founding of the Corps. 
Ray Holland, director of recruiting for the 
Peace Corps, reported in December that ap- 
plications had declined 30 per cent nationally 
in 1967. Several important staff members 
have resigned recently, including Deputy Di- 
rector Warren Wiggins and Associate Director 
Harris Wofford. 

What happened? The Peace Corps began 
with high hopes and widespread good will. 
It attracted as volunteers some of the na- 
tion’s most energetic and unselfish youth. 
They combined idealism and practicality to 
win the respect and affection of many of 
those among whom they worked, including 
some who had doubted their capabilities or 
motives. The Peace Corps appointed as re- 
gional representatives and staff members able 
and dedicated people from many walks of 
life, animated by the desire that this might 
be a successful moral alternative to war, To- 
day such people are leaving or have left, and 
those who replace them are of a different 
mold. The directorship has passed from an 
imaginative New Frontiersman to a colorless 
cold warrior. The Peace Corps itself is wor- 
ried about the high proportion of “bland” 
volunteers who, in the words of a New York 
Times report, “do not grasp the potential of 
such projects as community development,” 

The widespread disenchantment with the 
Peace Corps is not simply a phenomenon of 
that organization; it reflects the decline in 
public confidence at home and abroad in a 
government that pursues an unpopular and 
unjust war in Vietnam, supports every avow- 
edly anti-Commnist government that rears 
its head, regardless of what it does to or for 
its people, and is floundering in a deteriorat- 
ing domestic situation closely linked to the 
international one. The most eloquent and 
convincing critiques of the Peace Corps have 
come from PCVs and returned PCVs them- 
selves. Eight in Ecuador wrote recently a 
carefully reasoned “indictment of the Peace 
Corps,” which was published in several news- 
papers. It began: “We joined the Peace 
Corps because we thought it would afford us 
a means of helping developing nations with- 
out imposing the United States’ political and 
cultural values on them . We were wrong. 
We now see that the Peace Corps is arrogant 
and colonialist in the same way as the gov- 
ernment of which it is a part”. 

Recruiting director Holland acknowledged 
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the problem in an interview reported in the 
San Francisco Chronicle of December 13, 
1967. Commenting on the drop in Peace Corps 
applications, he said that there is “an in- 
creasing reluctance on the part of young 
people to become associated with the U.S. 
Government, which they see waging a war 
they cannot support.” He may have been led 
to this conclusion partly by the fact that six 
months earlier more than 800 ex-PCVs had 
signed a letter to President Johnson, stating 
that in the context of the war in Vietnam 
young Americans would “be reluctant to 
participate at all in overseas programs of the 
Government,” and conveying their convic- 
tion that “American policy is seriously un- 
dermining the contribution America can 
make toward achieving” the kind of world 
envisioned by the Peace Corps. 

There are at least four major reasons for 
disenchantment with the Peace Corps at 
home and abroad, three growing from the 
corruption of U.S. foreign policy and the 
deterioration of domestic policy, and the 
fourth from the bureaucratization of the 
Peace Corps itself. 

One of these directs no criticism at the 
Peace Corps as such, but regards it as a rel- 
atively minor and benevolent expression of 
an Administration whose major expression— 
the war in Vietnam—is directly opposed to 
everything for which the Peace Corps stands. 
The same government which is helping peas- 
ants become more productive farmers in In- 
dia is defoliating crops and killing peasants 
in Vietnam. 

Last October, twenty-four PCVs in Brazil, 
petitioning for a negotiated settlement in 
Vietnam wrote to The New York Times that 
“there is an inherent contradiction in repre- 
senting a Government which is engaging in 
a war while serving that Government in the 
Peace Corps.“ 

The attitude of many of those the Peace 
Corps now seeks to recruit parallels the re- 
action of an acquaintance who talked with 
government officials in Vietnam a couple of 
years ago about the burning of villages by 
U.S. Marines. He was told, “Yes, but there is 
another, untold side to the war. The Marine 
band performs for the Vietnamese orphan- 
ages.” This led him to ask himself, “When 
should the piccolo player quit the band?” 
And he answered, “Now.” Many who see 
nothing wrong with what the Peace Corps 
is doing—who even find it laudable—simply 
cannot stomach the hypocrisy. They have de- 
cided that they will not play the piccolo, even 
for orphans, in the employ of an Adminis- 
tration whose main business is burning vil- 
lages and making orphans. That that is the 
main business is suggested in the position 
paper opposing the war published in Ram- 
parts magazine (September, 1967) by the 
Committee of Returned Volunteers, and 
signed by 659 overseas volunteers, 520 of 
them PVCs. It notes that “every two days the 
equivalent of the annual Peace Corps budget 
is spent for the war in Vietnam.” In this 
context the Peace Corps is at best a poignant 
gesture; at worst a cruel hoax. 

Abroad, these inconsistencies are seen even 
more clearly than in the United States. Peace 
Corps Director Vaughn demonstrated monu- 
mental insensitivity when he wrote in the 
Saturday Review last January that a volun- 
teer who has worked hard in Brazil for two 
years need not feel that his work there has 
been undone by what is going on in Vietnam, 
and I suspect that Brazilians feel there is 
virtually no relationship between what the 
volunteer has accomplished in Brazil and 
what is happening in Vietnam.” The over- 
whelming evidence is to the contrary. Citi- 
zens of host nations as well as PCVs have 
increasingly pointed out the relationship— 
not just with the war in Vietnam, but with 
all U.S. foreign policy. 

A second, related, ground for opposition to 
the Corps is the use made of it to divert at- 
tention from, or to excuse, less palatable 
aspects of U.S. foreign policy, notably the 
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war. It is often held up to an outraged and 
fearful world as evidence of the peaceful in- 
tent of the United States. As a student com- 
mented, for this Administration to support 
and boast of the Peace Corps is as though 
Murder, Inc., were to sponsor an orphanage 
and point to this as extenuation for its 
other activities. In this view, the Peace Corps 
ceases to be merely an innocent concomitant 
of an insupportable foreign policy and be- 
comes part of that policy. PCV Fred Lonidier 
(Philippines) drew attention to this when he 
wrote a letter to the Manila Times in Novem- 
ber, 1966, asking “whether or not the Peace 
Corps is perhaps an expendable political gim- 
mick kept in existence to give the lie to any 
challenges to Johnson's peaceful intentions.” 

There is hardly an official mention of the 
1965 Dominican Republic uprising, in which 
U.S. Marines interfered heavily and brutally, 
that does not stress the benevolent role of 
a few courageous Peace Corps Volunteers who 
moved about on both sides of the fighting. 
Director Vaughn, summing up the first seven 
years of Peace Corps activity, describes that 
even as “perhaps their finest hour.” Yet it 
was the Marines who prevailed. The Peace 
Corps thus serves as a sugar-coating, and a 
thin one at that, for the bitter pill of US. 
military policy. 

It is clear that the Administration would 
like to divert domestic protest from the war 
and that it has attempted to use the Peace 
Corps as one means to do so. Vice President 
Humphrey, in October, 1965, said to the 
Peace Corps National Advisory Council that 
“Many of those who demonstrated [on Viet- 
nam Day] are just sincere, idealistic youths 
whose idealism could well be channeled”; 
presumably away from the war, where there 
protest hurts, to more innocuous programs 
such as the Peace Corps where, thousands 
of miles away, they could devote their en- 
ergies to helping peasants. This relationship 
between the Peace Corps and the war was 
made explicit by columnists Robert Allen and 
Paul Scott on October 14, 1965, when they 
informed their readers, approvingly, that for- 
mer White House aide Richard Goodwin, at 
the Institute of Advanced Studies at Wes- 
leyan in Connecticut, had a private mission 
from the Johnson Administration “to put 
a damper on the differences over U.S. Viet- 
nam policy and channel this student protest 
effort into support for the administration’s 
social programs,” both at home and over- 
seas. 

The recurrent hostility of Peace Corps of- 
ficials toward the peace movement is illumi- 
nating in this regard. Kirby Jones, desk of- 
ficer for Ecuador, while recruiting on the 
West Coast in October, 1966, remarked that 
protest activity is not really a genuine sery- 
ice. The Peace Corps offers active participa- 
tion in things that are really happening,” 
and he described the “electric climate” on the 
Berkeley campus as “phony, amateurish and 
superficial” as contrasted to the reality of 
the Peace Corps. Vaughn said in the Saturday 
Review: “. . . We are well advised to take 
a good long look at anything which arrogates 
unto itself the label of a peace movement by 
that or any other name, It is studded with 
eminent signatures and famous personali- 
ties, long lists of names in fine print, and 
guest speakers? Having consigned most of 
my life to this cause, I know enough about 
the movement for peace—real peace—to say 
forget that approach.” Vaughn, director of 
the Peace Corps since 1966, was described 
by Marshall Windmiller, associate professor 
of international relations at San Francisco 
State College, in a recent Pacifica Radio com- 
mentary as “a vigorous anti-Communist... 
who had helped to develop American counter- 
insurgency policy in Latin America,” and 
was opposed for confirmation in his Peace 
Corps appointment by Sen. Wayne Morse 
who said “as Assistant Secretary for Latin 
American Affairs, in my judgment, he was 
grossly incompetent.” Little wonder that en- 
thusiasm for the Peace Corps has waned. 
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The recruiting literature is itself revealing, 
with its inept use of the rhetoric of protest— 
rhetoric which has admittedly failed to lure 
student activists to the Peace Corps. Terms 
such as “revolution,” “agitation,” “aliena- 
tion,” “free speech issue,” have been much 
used, assuring the prospective volunteer that 
these terms have real meaning in the Peace 
Corps as contrasted to the sandbox of stu- 
dent protest. On the contrary, activist stu- 
dents have come to view the Peace Corps as 
a sandbox wherein the foreign policy they 
find abhorrent is tacitly or overtly endorsed 
and the status quo is perpetuated in the very 
societies where the Peace Corps does its al- 
legedly revolutionary work. 

This raises a third major source of dis- 
enchantment with the Peace Corps—the be- 
lief that it is neither an innocent adjunct 
to a corrupt U.S. foreign policy nor simply a 
diversion from that policy but that it is a 
direct agency of that policy. This conviction, 
originally expressed only in the anti-Ameri- 
can press, has grown markedly in recent 
months even among PCVs themselves. It does 
not rest on the generally discredited allega- 
tions that the Peace Corps may be a cover for 
CIA activity. (Although Vietnamese jour- 
nalist Tran Van Dinh, writing from Washing- 
ton, asked pointedly in a recent column: 
“How, in an organized bureaucracy, does one 
agency not exchange information and ideas 
with another under the same command?”) 
Rather, the conviction rests on pronounce- 
ments from within and without the Peace 
Corps about its aims. Charles J. Wertzel has 
pointed out that from the beginning Con- 
gress visualized it as a “weapon of American 
foreign policy against communism,” and 
President Kennedy, in his speech outlining 
the Peace Corps program, spoke of the need 
for an antidote to the “missionaries of com- 
munism” abroad in the world. Hubert 
Humphrey, then a Senator, said bluntly in 
1960: “This p: is to be a part of the 
total foreign policy of the United States... 
to combat the virus of Communist totalitar- 
ianism.” Director Vaughn noted in an ad- 
dress at Utah State University in December, 
1966, that PCVs are “second to no other 
Americans, including troops in Vietnam, in 
performing service for this nation.” 

When in June, 1967, the Peace Corps fired 
a PCV in Chile for publicly opposing the 
Vietnamese War, and warned ninety-two 
others there of possible disciplinary action 
growing out of an anti-war petition, five 
PCVs in Ecuador wrote to The New York 
Times that “we have been ordered to support 
the war in Vietnam—with our silence at 
least.” They pointed out that “now the dis- 
tinction between the Peace Corps and other 
agencies of the United States Government 
has become blurred,” with a resultant loss of 
confidence among those the volunteers came 
to help. 

Peace Corps spokesmen have consistently 
gloried in attacks or criticisms identifiable as 
coming from Communist sources. They have 
seen them as evidence of Peace Corps ef- 
fectiveness and have exploited them heavily 
in their press releases. Under Vaughn, cold- 
war language has become increasingly fa- 
miliar. This orientation has alienated a 
large section of potential volunteers for 
whom the cold war is at once irrelevant and 
reminiscent of the McCarthy era. The Com- 
mittee of Returned Volunteers showed con- 
siderably more understanding than official 
Peace Corps spokesmen when they wrote of 
the war in Vietnam “that the anti-Commu- 
nist rhetoric used to justify our actions there 
obscures the fact that the basic division in 
the world today is between rich and poor.” 
That same rhetoric generates in host coun- 
tries the kind of response which leads to de- 
mands for expulsion of PCVs. 

Two years ago, Professor Windmiller en- 
dorsed the Peace Corps as an effective agency 
for constructive change in the world, and 
one with which war protesters could ally 
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themselves. He saw it as a healthy element 
in the otherwise sickly landscape of U.S. 
policy, and therefore to be nurtured. On 
November 16, 1967, he reversed this stand as 
he traced the recent history of the Corps, its 
emergence as an overt agency of U.S. policy 
under President Johnson, and the special 
role it now plays: “Its mission is the same 
as that of the American armed forces in 
Vietnam. It is a highly political mission: to 
support the governments that are friendly 
to us. . The Peace Corps therefore is not 
an instrument of change but an instrument 
of the status quo. Not a revolutionary orga- 
nization but a counterrevolutionary organi- 
zation. It is the advance guard of the Ma- 
rines—counterinsurgency in a velvet glove.” 

The work of the Peace Corps is described in 
its own literature as constructive “social rev- 
olution” which “sidesteps” conventional rev- 
olution to bring modernization to developing 
nations. Windmiller pointed out the inherent 
contradiction in this terminology. “Moderni- 
zation in developing areas,” he said, “is a 
political as well as an economic and social 
process. The Peace Corps never really con- 
fronted this difficult fact, and instead tried 
to be constructive without being political. 
It failed, and gradually became political; not 
political on the side of change but political 
on the side of stability and the maintenance 
of the status quo.” 

Conor Cruise O’Brien has described the 
position of the U.S. Government, and hence 
the Peace Corps, as being “in favor of social 
revolution, verbally, provided this takes place 
peacefully, and it exhorts parasitic ruling 
classes to inculcate social revolution, just as 
it exhorts Dr. Verwoerd to abandon apart- 
heid. And with the same degree of success. 
Failing peaceful social revolution, it favors 
no revolution—combined with continued ex- 
hortation.” The Mexican anthropologist, 
Guillermo Bonfil Batalla, has observed that 
“sometimes it looks as if those who work 
along the road of slow evolution intend to 
achieve only minimal changes, so that the 
situation continues to be substantially the 
same; this is, in other words, to change what 
is necessary so that things remain the same. 
Those who act according to such a point of 
view may honestly believe that their work is 
useful and transforming; however, they have 
in fact aligned themselves with the con- 
servative elements who oppose the structural 
transformations that cannot be postponed 
in our [Latin American] countries.” The 
Peace Corps is guided by that point of view. 

This has not escaped PCVs. The position 
paper of the Committee of Returned Vol- 
unteers included the statement: “Although 
its name indicates a goal of serving the forces 
of peaceful change, we wonder whether the 
Peace Corps’ effect has not at times been to 
impede rather than accelerate the movement 
into a future of greater abundance and full 
political participation.” 

The anxiety of Peace Corps administrators, 
lest the implied appeal for change be taken 
literally, is reflected in their fence-straddling 
recruiting poster: “Why join the Peace Corps? 
Not to change the World, but not to leave it 
the same either.” 

The fourth major cause of disaffection 
comes from within the Corps itself. Its ideal- 
ism is frequently said to have been lost as 
it has become increasingly bureaucratized 
and increasingly tied to other agencies of 
the government. As the Peace Corps has 
grown it has become more a creature of its 
administration and less an instrument of 
its volunteers. As one veteran Peace Corps 
trainer put it, “it is dominated by its middle 
and top level management—its own interna- 
tional jet-set. At one time it was ‘people’; 
now it is Establishment.“ 

Part of the change for the worse is at- 
tributable to change in administration; espe- 
cially Director Sargent Shriver’s replacement 
by Jack Hood Vaughn in February, 1966, with 
resultant closer ties to the Johnson Admin- 
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istration. Vaughn's record in the director- 
ship and the continuity of that record with 
his pre-Peace Corps performance substan- 
tiate this interpretation, as do the defections 
of key Peace Corps staff members during his 
time in office. 

Windmiller, commenting on the deteriora- 
tion of the Peace Corps under Vaughn, quotes 
recruiting literature that has shifted its em- 
phasis from social service and idealism, to 
self-interest and personal advancement. As 
a consequence of this, the typical PCV has 
changed from an individual who wants to 
improve the world to one who is “essentially 
a conformist,” who will do what the Peace 
Corps tells him to do because it will help him 
find a job or otherwise advance himself. 
Windmiller points out the evident preference 
for volunteers who are what Peace Corps 
literature has called “quiet mouth” Ameri- 
cans, who do not express opinions and do 
not get into arguments. This inference is 
given credence by Vaughn’s Saturday Re- 
view article where, attacking anti-war move- 
ments, he asserts that “peace is a quiet pas- 
sion,” wherein “you bite your tongue 100 
times for every time you speak a word.” 
Evidently this is true for words of protest 
only; certainly the Peace Corps cannot be 
accused of having conserved words in its 
own praise. 

The eight volunteers from Ecuador, in 
their indictment of the Peace Corps said: 
“Nearly everyone in the Peace Corps is aware 
that the organization exists for the American 
public—not for the volunteers, and certainly 
not for the countries where it works. When- 
ever a problem comes up, the staff’s first 
question is: will this hurt our image?... 
The image that the staff seeks to maintain 
conflicts, in practice, with the work the vol- 
unteers want to do.” The preoccupation with 
image has led to a credibility gap within the 
Peace Corps analogous to the gap which 
Americans have come to identify with policy 
agencies of our government. It includes sup- 
pression of political expression by PCVs, 
many of whom were recruited partly on the 
basis of their political awareness and with 
the promise that the Peace Corps would 
afford opportunity for its expression. At 
Berkeley, in 1966, Vaughn said the Peace 
Corps itself is “outside politics.” “Asked if a 
PC volunteer would be relieved of his post 
if he spoke out against the war in Vietnam, 
he replied,” according to the Daily Cali- 
Jornian, “that PC volunteers are free to main- 
tain any political position they care to.” On 
June 30, 1967, the Peace Corps announced 
that Bruce Murray, teaching music in a uni- 
versity in Chile, was fired by the Peace Corps 
for identifying himself as a PCV in a letter 
protesting the war in Vietnam and published 
in a Chilean newspaper. Shortly thereafter, 
in a letter to The New York Times, ex- 
associate director of the Peace Corps, Harris 
Wofford, expressed his disagreement with the 
policy of curbing dissent in the Peace Corps. 
This policy has repelled potential volunteers 
eager to work for peace but unwilling to be 
muzzled in their statements or actions. 

Political expressions by returnees are im- 
possible to control, and even the views of 
those still within the Corps are proving diffi- 
cult to curb, as the quotations in this article 
suggest. Francis Pollock made clear in “Peace 
Corps Returnees: The New World They See” 
[The Nation, July 3, 1967] that ex-PCVs are 
likely to become an increasingly irritating 
thorn in the side of the Establishment as 
they become increasingly organized. He 
quoted Vaughn’s petulant comment on a 
letter to the President, criticizing the war 
and signed by 800 ex-POVs (7 per cent of all 
returnees): The letter was not spontaneous. 
I know it was done by outsiders.” If ex-PCVs 
are that subject to manipulation, the Peace 
Corps is not nearly as successful as it claims 
to be in its selection and training programs. 

A consequence of the greater concern with 
image than with effect in the Peace Corps 
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has been what the dissenting Ecuador volun- 
teers termed "a numbers game.” “In this 
game, emphasis is placed on the quantity of 
volunteers, not their quality. A program for 
100 volunteers is better than one for 50 even 
if only 25 are needed. As a result, the Peace 
Corps must recruit people with marginal 
skills to meet its quota and assign them 
where they are not requested or needed. The 
result of playing this game is obvious: waste 
of manpower and money.” 

The Ecuador volunteers described the eth- 
nocentrism of the Peace Corps and many of 
its personnel as an “arrogance of power.” 
“Semi-literate in its language, nearly igno- 
rant of its culture, we still presume to teach 
Ecuadorians methods of thought and work 
that we have inherited from our North 
American past.” The arrogance existed from 
the beginning. Rep. Henry Reuss of Wiscon- 
sin, advocating the Peace Corps in 1960, said 
“the people of the developing countries need 
economic assistance, but even more they can 
profit from exposure to the ideas of Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln.” But blatant 
ethnocentrism is not confined to the halls of 
Congress. Kirby Jones, Ecuador desk officer 
and program operations officer in the Latin 
American Division of the Peace Corps, him- 
self a former PCV, wrote recently of the 
PCV's problems in the field: “Just as Ameri- 
cans are conditioned to take initiative, to 
respect the law, and to believe almost naively 
in man’s limitless possibilities, Latin Ameri- 
cans are conditioned to the opposite. They 
tend to be disrespectful of authority, fatalis- 
tic concerning their future, dubious of their 
ability to control their destinies, suspicious 
of neighbors, desirous of any power or status 
symbol of their own, reluctant to attempt 
anything new, and blindly hopeful that 
something or someone will pull them out of 
their situation.” As the Ecuador volunteers 
said, “it is an arrogance that is hard to es- 
cape.” 

The arrogance is manifest in the fact that 
Peace Corps programs emanate almost whol- 
ly from its own offices, with little influence 
from the host country. The Ecuador volun- 
teers noted that “North Americans—not local 
people—possess both administrative control 
and the authority to devise programs. Not 
only has this attitude communicated itself 
to the Ecuadorians and caused many of them 
to resent the Peace Corps; it has also proved 
to be remarkably inefficient. For it blinds the 
organization’s programers to local conditions 
they need to understand, and deafens them 
to the opinions local people set forth about 
the best way to work here.” 

One, alone, of the Congressionally defined 
aims of the Peace Corps seems to have been 
fulfilled to a significant extent over the 
years, namely to help promote ... a better 
understanding of other peoples on the part of 
the American people.” Whether or not they 
have done much for those among whom they 
have worked, PCVs have learned much from 
them. PCVs have returned in increasing 
numbers to this country, bringing with 
them a new awareness of other people, 
other values and other ways of life. In 
the long run this may have a healthy 
leavening effect on American society, most of 
whose members have not experienced other 
societies on a people-to-people basis. A cer- 
tain empathy may result from the experience, 
and may be communicated to others. If so, 
this will have been the greatest benefit of the 
program, It is a fringe benefit—the same 
which rationalizes the “junior year abroad” 
program, for example—but it is worth some- 
thing. However, it is hardly what host coun- 
tries were led to anticipate or could be ex- 
pected to seek and enthusiastically support. 
Moreover, the Peace Corps is an extremely 
awkward way to achieve that end. An overt 
“two years abroad” program that could be 
devised without the overriding commitment 
to “image” and to directed change would 
have the advantages without the con- 
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comitant international repercussions of the 
Peace Corps. 

The American dream which generated the 
Peace Corps has been betrayed in the past 
seven years by the drift of the nation ever 
more deeply into a war which is antithetic 
to everything for which the Peace Corps 
would have to stand if it were to have a 
chance for success. The betrayal of the idea 
of the Peace Corps in this period is, there- 
fore, the betrayal of the American people 
who voted for Johnson and Humphrey in 
1964 as peace candidates. The orphanage 
languishes when its sponsors are preoccupied 
with murder, and their intentions are jus- 
tiflably suspect. 

In a different context, the Peace Corps 
might have spoken for the most humanitar- 
ian impulses in American foreign policy and 
idealism. In the context of war in Vietnam, 
the Peace Corps is unavoidably debased. 
Those young Americans who want peace and 
a better world have come increasingly 
to believe that their energies can be better 
used by seeking an end to the war than by 
joining the Peace Corps. For it is in Vietnam 
that the greatest human suffering is being 
experienced now, much of it at the hands of 
Americans, and it is there that the most suf- 
fering might be alleviated by American 
initiative. 

Jack Hood Vaughn says in his Saturday 
Review article: “Some have suggested that 
the war is undercutting the work the Peace 
Corps is doing. But this is not so.” He is al- 
most alone in this opinion. As the war wor- 
sens, volunteers will continue to become 
scarcer and the Peace Corps will be evicted 
from more countries. What was advertised 
as a genuine alternative to imperialism will 
be more widely regarded as merely a euphe- 
mism for it. More and more people at home 
and abroad will regard the Peace Corps as a 
perversion of the original program. Its name 
will increasingly be identified with such 
grotesqueries of administrative newspeak as 
the “pacification” program in Vietnam. 

Those who held high hopes for the Peace 
Corps must regret its failure to fulfill those 
hopes, In a very real sense they feel betrayed. 
It is not surprising that they are impelled 
to inquire into the reasons for that betrayal 
as I have done. But out of that analysis 
come a question and a conclusion more fun- 
damental than the immediate causes of fail- 
ure. The question is, could it have been oth- 
erwise? My conclusion is that the Peace 
Corps, as it was defined and structured, could 
never have succeeded; that it was never more 
than a dream. 

The Peace Corps was foredoomed because 
it was based on a philosophy of moral im- 
perialism which could not win the interna- 
tional trust and respect that success would 
have required, Ambivalence of purpose over- 
lay this philosophy; ambivalence between a 
dream of the Peace Corps as a humanitarian 
agency of social and economic help for the 
needy, and the reality that, as a government 
agency, it was an adjunct to American cold- 
war policy. These goals were mutually ex- 
clusive. They were consistently confused in 
the minds of Peace Corps personnel and the 
American public. The war in Vietnam made 
their incompatibility clear; but it only em- 
phasized and accelerated what power politics, 
international competition and the cold war 
would have accomplished in any case. 

If a program of international social service 
and economic development is to have the 
confidence of host nations, and is to achieve 
even a fraction of the effect envisioned by 
those who originated and served in the Peace 
Corps, it must be an international under- 
taking from top to bottom—from adminis- 
tration, staffing, financing and policy making 
to implementation in the field. It will not 
be trusted or effective so long as it is an 
agency of a single national government, 
least of all a major power, for it will be iden- 
tifled with that government’s self-interest. 
Inevitably, it will be heavily involved with 
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its policies, unable to act without reference 
to them. This will assure its failure. The 
American experience with the Peace Corps 
and the war in Vietnam have made this 
conclusion inescapably clear. 


THE STRICKMAN FILTER 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of 
Columbia University, informed me that 
Columbia has abandoned any plans to 
participate in the marketing of the 
“Strickman” cigarette filter. 

In addition, Dr. Ralph S. Halford, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and special assistant 
to the president of Columbia, presented 
to my committee the results of the ex- 
tensive testing program which he under- 
took to determine the relative effective- 
ness of the Strickman filter. 

Dr. Halford conducted this study fol- 
lowing President Kirk’s appearance be- 
fore our Commerce Committee last 
August. 

Based upon a review of the Halford 
report by the staff of our committee, in 
consultation with Dr. Halford and Dr. 
Paul Kotin, Director of the Division of 
Environmental Health Sciences in the 
Public Health Service, I have reached 
the firm conclusion that this filter is 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, 
the revolutionary development which Co- 
lumbia first heralded last July. 

In fact, the “Strickman” filter is not 
as efficient in removing tar and nicotine 
as certain filters readily available to 
cigarette manufacturers, including some 
filters now in production. 

Columbia, in announcing the termina- 
tion of its agreement with Mr. Strickman, 
has made it clear that it has also re- 
tracted the claims which it had made for 
the filter. 

The failure of this filter to live up to 
the claims made for it is doubly tragic: 

First, because it can only serve as a 
painful source of embarrassment to a 
notable university. 

Second, because the development of a 
truly successful cigarette filter would 
surely rank as one of the greatest bless- 
ings to the millions of Americans who 
cannot, or will not, give up smoking. 

I trust that no one will now seek to 
foster a false sense of security among 
cigarette smokers through misleading 
commercial exploitation of Columbia’s 
earlier injudicious endorsement of the 
Strickman filter. 

I hope that the lesson to be drawn 
from these events is not that the search 
for a safer cigarette is hopeless—but that 
the search must be carried out soberly 
and scientifically. For the value of any 
development in filter technology should 
be established beyond a reasonable doubt 
before, and not after, great public expec- 
tation has been generated through public 
claims and ballyhoo. 

In the future, let testing be done by 
scientists, not promoters. 

I ask unanimous consent that back- 
ground correspondence with President 
Kirk and an abstract of Dr. Halford’s 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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OCTOBER 16, 1967. 

Dr. GRAYSON KIRK, 
President, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. KeK: Recently I have noticed 

newspaper articles which suggest 

that Columbia University may soon enter 
licensing agreements with various cigarette 
manufacturers which will authorize them to 
use the Strickman Filter. I recall that when 
you testified before the Commerce Commit- 
tee in August, you stated that... until a 
testing program—a very extensive testing 
program—is completed and the results prove 
entirely satisfactory, we will not license any 
cigarette company anywhere in the world.” 
Subsequently you indicated that the pres- 
sure drop of the filter and the taste of the 
cigarette would be two of the many aspects 
of the filter which would be extensively test- 
ed, If it is true that you are contemplating 
entering licensing agreements in the near 
future, I would appreciate very much receiv- 
ing copies of the test results which demon- 
strate the filter’s effectiveness, 

You may also recall that at the hearings 
you stated that Columbia intended “. . to 
work with and cooperate fully with the Sur- 
geon General” in the effectiveness of 
the filter. I would appreciate 1 wheth- 
er you have, in fact, been in contact with the 
Surgeon General and, if so, with what results. 

I look forward to hearing from you, and I 
thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y., October 20, 1967. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, CHARMAN: I am writing at once to 
respond to your letter of October sixteenth 
concerning newspaper articles alleging that 
Columbia would soon enter into licensing 
agreements for use of the Strickman ciga- 
rette filter by various manufacturers. 

Let me assure you that such statements 
have not been authorized by the University. 
On the contrary, we have repeatedly con- 
veyed to the Strickman group our view that 
no further public comment should be made 
until such time as the University is prepared 
to make a formal announcement concerning 
its future plans with respect to the filter. 
Thus, on October eleventh our counsel wrote 
to the counsel for the Strickman interests 
urging that no such public statements be 
made. His letter said, “Unless the practice 
ceases immediately, the University will feel 
obliged to issue detailed retractions of the 
claims being made by your client,” 

Pursuant to the statement which I made 
before your Committee, I invited shortly 
thereafter, Dr. Ralph Halford, one of our 
distinguished professors of Chemistry and 
former Dean of our Graduate Faculties, to 
organize a comprehensive testing program 
to be conducted under his personal direc- 
tion. This program is under way and its 
results, of course, will be shared with you 
when the task has been completed and the 
results evaluated, 

With reference to my statement about our 
desire to involve the Office of the Surgeon 
General in a testing program, I enclose for 
your information a copy of a recent letter 
from the Dean of our College of Physicians 
and Surgeons to Dr. Philip Lee, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I send this merely to in- 
dicate the fact that we are by no means 
unmindful of our stated desire to bring 
about this involvement in the program. 

It was good of you to write me about this 
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matter of mutual concern. I trust that this 
reply is fully responsive to your inquiry. 
Sincerely, 
GRAYSON KIRK, 
President. 
THACHER, PROFFITT, PRIZER, 
CRAWLEY & Woop, 
New York, N.Y., October 25, 1967. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ma. CHAIRMAN: Supplementing Dr. 
Kirk’s letter of October 20, 1967, I enclose for 
your information Dr. Lee’s letter to Dean 
Merritt, dated October 18th, and Dr. Mer- 
ritt’s preliminary reply, dated October 23, 
1967. I shall keep you advised of further 
developments in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN W. WHEELER, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
October 18, 1967. 

H. Houston MERRITT, M.D., 

Dean, Columbia University, 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Dr. MERRITT: Thank you for your 
letter of September 28. We appreciate your 
offer to have scientists from the Public 
Health Service visit the laboratory that the 
University has established for the testing of 
the Strickman Filter. I am requesting that 
Dr. Paul Kotin, Director of the Division of 
Environmental Health Sciences, and Dr. Hans 
Falk, Scientific Director for Carcinogenesis, 
National Cancer Institute, contact you or 
your designate directly to arrange a visit in 
accordance with your suggestion, We believe 
that the purposes of the visit are important 
and look forward with extreme interest to 
hearing of its results. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP R. LEE, M.D., 
Assistant Secretary for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
October 23, 1967. 

Dr. PHILIP R. LEE, 

Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 
Affairs, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Docror Lee: Thank you for your 
letter of October eighteenth. 

Dr. Ralph S. Halford, Assistant to the 
President, has been assigned by him to super- 
vise the study of the Strickman filter. I have 
asked Dr. Halford to get in touch with you 
with regard to the proposed visit of Dr. Paul 
Kotin and Dr. Hans Falk. 

Please allow me to express to you our sin- 
cere thanks for your interest and help in 
this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Houston MERRITT, M.D., Dean. 


JANUARY 18, 1968. 

Dr. GRAYSON KIRK, 
President, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. KIRK: As you can well imagine, 
I was greatly disturbed at the content of last 
night’s ABC News account about the Strick- 
man filter, and by the manner in which it 
was released. Since I had understood that 
both the Public Health Service and the Com- 
merce Committee would be fully informed 
about Columbia’s testing program, prior to 
the publication of any claims for the Strick- 
man filter, I was particularly troubled at 
hearing the unsupported statement that the 
filter “will be 50% to 60% better than con- 
ventional filters.” 
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I deeply regret that those people associated 
with the Strickman filter have again resorted 
to this type of unsubstantiated promotional 
campaign, and I believe that it is extremely 
important to the general public that the 
record be clarified immediately. 

As I see it, two of the critical questions 
to be answered are: 

1) Was the filter compared with the most 
efficient filters now available? 

2) Is the filter 50% or 60%, or indeed any 
significant percent, “better” than such filters? 

I am enclosing a memorandum which the 
staff of the Commerce Committee informs me 
contains formulas which have been gener- 
ally accepted by those knowledgeable in filter 
technology as the proper basis for comparing 
the relative efficiency of various filters. 

I would appreciate receiving the judgment 
of your experts as to the validity of this 
method of comparison. If your experts agree 
that the outlined approach is valid, then I 
expect that it will be possible to place the 
Strickman filter within the range of values 
suggested in the memorandum, 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 
CIGARETTE SMOKE FILTRATION AND EVALUATION 
OF FILTERS 


The measurement of two basic parameters 
is required to evaluate a candidate filter for 
nonselective filtration properties of the 
smoke aerosol. The accepted means of meas- 
uring these two parameters is discussed be- 
low, and some representative data pertaining 
to commercial and experimental cigarette 
filters are discussed. 

Pressure drop is that quantity obtained 
when the pressure differential between two 
points is determined. In the case of cigarette 
filters, it is the pressure difference between 
the two ends of the filter at a normal air 
flow of 17.5 cc./sec. at 75° F. and 1 at- 
mosphere. The pressure difference is usually 
expressed in centimeters or inches of water. 
Most filter tips in use fall within the range 
of 2.0-12.0 cm. of H,O. 

Efficiency of a cigarette filter is a measure 
of the fraction of smoke retained by the 
filter. If we use the notation S, to repre- 
sent the smoke presented to the filter, and 
S, the smoke passing the filter, the effi- 
ciency (Er) may be expressed as. 

S:—S: 

To E 
S, may be measured by smoking cigarettes 
under standard conditions (35 cc puff, 2-sec- 
ond duration, 1-minute frequency, at 75°F 
and 60% relative humidity) and obtaining 
the dry TPM yield according to the procedure 
employed by the FTO. S, is measured on 
cigarettes smoked to the same butt length 
as for S, but with the filter material re- 
moved from the tip. 

The quantity E, may be related to pressure 
drop by the following expression 


in GEO --arh G 


where A is the cross sectional area of the 
filter tip, V the air velocity and B a constant 
characteristic of the filter material. For most 
commercial filters A has a value of approxi- 
mately .502 m. and V is 17.5 cm.?/sec. Using 
these values and converting to the base 10, 
the expression becomes 


log (1 EA. 
Ss .0125 B 


The greater the value of B, the better the 
filter. Fordyce et al., Tob. Sci. V 70 (1961) 
have shown experimentally that this expres- 
sion is valid for the range of pressure drop 
and materials which are used to make com- 
mercial filters. 

Values of B, called sigma by Fordyce, range 
from 2.0 for & 5-denier cellulose acetate filter 
to 5.4 for a paper filter. Using smaller denier 
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acetate fibers of about 2 denier, it is possible 
to obtain B values of 3 or even greater (3.5) 
by incorporating finely divided additives. 
Although paper filters have limited commer- 
cial acceptance, specially designed cellulose 
filters have demonstrated B values in excess 
of 6.5. 

Using the range of B values of 2.0 for a 
poor acetate filter to 6.0 for a superior paper 
filter, one may calculate a practical range 
of E, for filterr of the same pressure drop. 
Using a pressure drop of 6.0 cm. of H20, 
which is easily within the commercial range, 
the obtainable efficiency range is estimated 
as .29 to .64. 

From this discussion, it should be clear 
that any filter material evaluation must 
involve both pressure drop and efficiency 
measurements. If two filters are compared 
at equal pressure drop, circumference and 
length, at several different points, values of 
B can be computed and valid comparisons 
made. 


Efficiency (EY B value 


3.0 45 5.4 
Pressure drop (AP): 
A OMS EE ke 0.30 0.41 0. 46 
6 em. T -40 51 60 
8cm.. -50 64 71 
10 cm... . 58 22 79 
1228. -64 79 


Note: B=3.0 Corresponds to a good commercial cellulose 
acetate filter, similar to those supplied by Eastman. B=4.5 
Corresponds to a poor cellulose filter, similar to those used on 
Marvel 85-mm. cigarettes. B=5.4 Corresponds to a good cellu- 
lose filter, as reported by Fordyce et al., Tob. Sci. V 70 (1961). 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
February 23, 1968. 

Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Old Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: My reply to your let- 
ter of January 18 respecting the Strickman 
Filter has been delayed by the necessity of 
my consulting Dr. Ralph S. Halford and Dr. 
Gordon I. Kaye, of our faculty, with respect 
to the answers to the questions asked in your 
letter, and by the now realized hope that I 
would be able to send you Dr. Halford's 
Report. 

Preliminarily, I should like to assure you 
that we at Columbia were as disturbed as 
you at the content of the ABC News account 
about the Strickman Filter telecast on Jan- 
uary 17. I can assure you that the broad- 
cast was neither instigated nor condoned 
by anyone on behalf of the University. 

In reply to your first numbered question, 
Dr. Halford advises me that: 

“The Strickman Filter has been compared 
by us only to Cellulose Acetate, chosen be- 
cause of its popularity with the cigarette in- 
dustry, but the comparison has been con- 
ducted in a manner that is consistent with 
the method outlined by Senator Magnuson’s 
staff in the attachment to his letter. It was 
our expectation, which is strongly reinforced 
by that attachment, that the results of our 
one comparison could be interpreted by other 
laboratories to furnish immediate compari- 
sons of the kind with all other filter ma- 
terials which might have been studied here- 
tofore by them. Given this expectation, it 
seemed to us that our better choice would 
be to concentrate our efforts entirely upon 
conducting the one comparison with high 
precision, rather than to conduct a number 
of comparisons with materials lacking ac- 
ceptance and with lesser precision, which 
might invite debate over the significance 
of the quality of our findings.” 

Relative to your second numbered ques- 
tion, Dr. Halford is delivering with this let- 
ter a copy of his Report, dated February 19, 
1968, entitled, “The Mechanical Filtration 
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Efficiency of Strickman Filter Material and 
Cellulose Acetate Filter Material.” The Hal- 
ford Report does not answer your second 
question categorically. As indicated by its 
title, it is concerned only with the relative 
mechanical efficiency of the Strickman Filter 
material when compared to selected cellulose 
acetate filter material. Such subjective mat- 
ters as taste, which might be considered as 
a third parameter for the comparative eval- 
uation of any specific application of filter 
material in a particular filter, have not been 
tested. 

With respect to your final paragraph, I 
understand from Dr. Halford that he con- 
siders valid the method of comparison out- 
lined in the memorandum enclosed in your 
letter of January 18, and that it will be pos- 
sible, on the basis of the Halford Report, 
to place the Strickman Filter within the 
range of values suggested in your memoran- 
dum, if a conversion factor of 35 is used, 

I have also asked Dr. Halford to hand you, 
with this letter and his Report, a confiden- 
tial advance copy of the press release which 
we propose to issue at noon on Wednesday, 
February 28, when we announce our disen- 
gagement from the Strickman Filter project 
and our delivery to you of the Halford Re- 
port. I am informed that your release of the 
Halford Report will occur between that time 
and the close of business on Friday, March 
first. 

Would you also be good enough to make 
available to Dr. Kotin the enclosed second 
copy of the Halford Report? 

With warm regard, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
GRAYSON KIRK, 
President. 


THE MECHANICAL FILTRATION EFFICIENCY OF 
STRICKMAN FILTER MATERIAL AND CELLU- 
LOSE ACETATE FILTER MATERIAL 

(A report submitted by Dr. Ralph S. Hal- 
ford, Feb. 19, 1968, copyright, Heights Edu- 
cational Foundation, 1956) 

ABSTRACT 


The filtration of cigarette smoke is basic- 
ally a physical or mechanical process with 
consequences that can be assessed and de- 
scribed further in chemical or biological 
terms. Physical principles alone serve to 
place an upper limit upon the possible extent 
of the removal of each kind of constituent 
of the smoke by any specified filter and to 
relate that upper limit quantitatively to cer- 
tain easily measurable characteristics of the 
filter. Chemical considerations serve to de- 
termine whether the upper limit so set is in 
fact achieved with each individual kind of 
constituent and to account for a new aspect 
of selectivity in the removals of constituents. 
Distinctions evidenced by patterns in the 
psychological and physiological responses of 
smokers to the physically and chemically 
governed removals of constituents, or dem- 
onstrated with biological test systems, serve 
to associate qualities of other kinds with 
examples of filters. 

Comparisons of different filter materials in 
search of differences in their qualities dis- 
cernible at the biological level, such as a 
greater or lesser impairment of some biolog- 
ical function, should be conducted with filter 
specimens that are matched in an appro- 
priate respect at the level of their physical 
descriptions. Only in this way can one be 
certain that a differential of response asso- 
ciated with a distinctiveness of individual 
quality will be neither obscured by nor con- 
fused with an ordinary variation of response 
that can be expected in any case with the 
same filter material at different physical 
descriptions. The same precaution applies to 
the search for evidences of selectivity of fil- 
tration at the chemical level of description. 
An exact characterization of its performance 
exclusively in physical terms is a first pre- 
requisite to the systematic search with any 
filter material for individual distinctiveness 
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in its performances at the chemical and 
biological levels. 

This report is concerned with the necessary 
characterization, exclusively in physical 
terms, of the performance of Strickman Fil- 
ter Material. To permit assessment of the 
validities of our methods and findings, by 
others who lack access to Strickman Ma- 
terial, we have conducted with the closest 
possible parallelism a similar characteriza- 
tion of the performance of a species of cellu- 
lose acetate filters, 

Measurements were obtained with 960 test 
cigarettes, 60 each of sixteen different de- 
scriptions specially assembled for the pur- 
pose, of their pressure drops individually 
both before and after smoking, and of related 
amounts of particulate matter collected from 
their smokes. The sixteen descriptions in- 
cluded four subsets, corresponding to the 
four possible combinations among two to- 
bacco blends yielding different amounts of 
particulate matter and the two filter species, 
cellulose acetate and Strickman Material. 

The members of each subset of four de- 
scriptions, with tobacco blend and filter ma- 
terial in common, differed only in the pres- 
sure drops of their filters which were in- 
tended to be either 0, 10, 15 or 20 cm, meas- 
ured on the scale of a water manometer, and 
as nearly alike as possible from subset to 
subset. All measurements of both kinds, 
pressure drop and amount of particulate 
matter, were fitted for each subset separ- 
ately to a mathematical equation that is 
descriptive of the process of aerosol filtra- 
tion. The fitting determines for each subset 
a single number that is an index of the per- 
formance of its filter species in any and all 
observable situations. 

Comparisons among the four separate fit- 
tings establish that the index of performance 
for each filter material remains unchanged 
by the substitution of the one tobacco blend 
for the other and that the indices differ for 
the two filter materials. When the fittings 
are made with the equation 


In Mp- In Mo- Kp 


wherein Mo and Mp are respectively the 
amounts of particulate matter that enter 
into and emerge from a filter with pressure 
drop p, the index of performance K is found 
to be 0.0693 for cellulose acetate and 0.0773 
for Strickman Material. When the fittings 
are made instead with the equation 


In Mp=1n Mo—Kp-+ Ck’p? 


the reproduction of the data is substantially 
improved, The new coefficient c is sensibly 
steady from fitting to fitting and equal on 
the average to 0.112, with k equal to 0.0881 
for cellulose acetate and to 0,1045 for Strick- 
man Material. The standard deviations in 
the separate fittings are similar from fitting 
to fitting with the same equation and equal 
on the average to about 0.0018 for K and to 
about 0.0045 for k. The relationship between 
the two equations is contained in the sub- 
stitution K—k (I-ckp), which implies that 
K varies with pressure drop whereas k does 
not. The index of performance is thus more 
precisely defined in absolute terms by k than 
by K. In either case the larger index is in- 
dicative of a correspondingly better perform- 
ance, 

To verify the applicability generally of 
these findings, and to inquire into some of 
their consequences, further measurements 
were undertaken of the reductions produced 
in the amounts of particulate matter in the 
smokes from six well known brands of ciga- 
rettes, purchased at a local supermarket, 
when their filters as supplied were replaced 
by filters of Strickman Material with similar 
pressure drops. The results of these measure- 
ments were also transformed with the aid 
of the same mathematical equation into 
measures of the change of index of perform- 
ance resulting from the substitution of fil- 
ters. For four of the six brands the change 
is indistinguishable from the difference of 
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indices determined with the special test 
cigarettes, a result which demonstrates that 
the cellulose acetate used for construction 
of the test cigarettes is representative of the 
material supplied with purchased cigarettes, 
and that the results of our observations with 
test cigarettes containing Strickman Ma- 
terial are directly applicable to the modified 
market cigarettes. 

It follows from these findings that the re- 
duction in the amount of particulate matter 
that can be expected ordinarily to result 
from the substitution of a filter of the Strick- 
man species for the one as supplied with a 
purchased cigarette, when both filters have 
the same pressure drop, is about 2.5 mg. 
With one of the six brands the reduction is 
perhaps as great as 4 mg. and with another 
its occurrence is doubtful at best. Greater 
reductions than these can be achieved only 
by elevating the pressure drops of the filters 
of the Strickman species. 

To achieve a common level of 10 mg. of 
particulate matter in the filtered smokes 
with the purchased cigarettes would require 
an elevation of pressure drop of the filter of 
the Strickman species ranging from 4.5 to 
10 cm., depending upon the brand. This same 
reduction in the amounts of particulate mat- 
ter, to a uniform level of 10 mg., could be 
achieved also with cellulose acetate by a fur- 
ther elevation of pressure drop amounting 
to between 2.5 and 3.5 cm. 

The observations reported here were de- 
signed to furnish a direct comparison in 
terms of amounts of particulate matter in 
the filtered smokes, of the performances of 
filters of two different species with closely 
similar if not identical pressure drops. Those 
of the observations with the special test 
cigarettes should provide also, however, 
through the separately derived indices of 
performance, indirect measures that would 
be reproducible from laboratory to laboratory 
despite differences of choices of tobacco 
preparations and of other details of experi- 
mental procedure. We expect accordingly 
that our measure for the index for cellulose 
acetate, when interpreted with due regard 
for the quadratic form of the equation with 
which it is associated, will coincide within 
reasonable limits with the measures accepted 
for it in other laboratories where indices of 
performance are known also for other filter 
materials. If so, it will be possible for those 
other laboratories to extend the one com- 
parison reported here into further compari- 
sons of Strickman Material with other filter 
materials. 

Comparisons of indices of performance 
can be indicative only of distinctions to be 
drawn between filter materials at the physi- 
cal or mechanical level of description of fil- 
trations. Similarities or differences of per- 
formance at this level neither preclude nor 
reveal distinctions of other kinds which may 
or may not be discernible at the chemical or 
biological levels of descriptions of filtered 
smokes, An appropriate program of investi- 
gations with Strickman Material in search 
of distinctiveness of performance at the 
chemical or biological levels remains still to 
be undertaken but its general outline can be 
stated. Smokes to be compared in chemical 
composition or for biological responses must 
be produced with filters of the different spe- 
cies which are properly matched in per- 
formances at the physical level in order that 
differences detected at the chemical or bio- 
logical levels do not simply mirror an ordi- 
nary variation at the physical one. Possession 
of the knowledge represented by indices of 
performance is thus a prerequisite to the 
search for distinctions of other kinds. The 
further search with Strickman Material for 
those distinctions of performance which are 
discernible only at the chemical and biologi- 
cal levels of description requires for its proper 
conduct the prior accumulation and careful 
utilization of the information furnished by 
the present report. 
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One such distinction at the chemical level, 
over and above the one already drawn at the 
physical level in terms of the indices of per- 
formance, can be cited as a by-product of 
the present work. Analyses performed with 
some of the samples of particular matter 
collected in this study indicate quite con- 
sistently that the proportion of nicotine is 
lower when the filter consists of Strickman 
Material than with cellulose acetate. The 
proportions of nicotine indicated by the 
analyses are 4.62% + 0.48 with Strickman 
Material and 5.75% + 0.37 with cellulose 
acetate, in the particulate matters surviving 
exposure to each species of filter, independ- 
ent of the choice of tobacco used in the 
test cigarettes and of the pressure drop of 
the filter. 


FAILURE OF SENATE TO RATIFY 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS IS 
CONTINUING SOURCE OF U.S. EM- 
BARRASSMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the sad consequences of the Senate’s in- 
action on the human rights conventions 
is the undermining of our position at the 
United Nations. The United States, once 
a leader in espousing human rights at the 
U.N., has now become a laggard. 

U.S. leadership in human rights was 
epitomized by the fact that in 1947 it was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt who was 
chairman of the committee which drafted 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

But what was once leadership has now, 
too often, turned into embarrassment. 
This is seen in a report from a recent 
meeting of the U.N. committee charged 
with handling Human Rights Year: 

Mrs. Warzazi (Morocco) thanked the Di- 
rector of the Human Rights Division for that 
information. The United States, which had 
proposed a sub-amendment to add a refer- 
ence in agenda item 11 of the Conference to 
measures to strengthen “the defence of hu- 
man rights and freedoms of individuals,” had 
not yet ratified the Convention on the Elim- 
ination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
or some of the other human rights con- 
ventions. 


What is happening is clear. When the 
United States tries to take the initiative 
on human rights at the U.N., our dele- 
gates are reminded of the failure of the 
United States to ratify any but one of the 
human rights treaties. 

The question is clear: Shall we give lip 
service to the U.N.’s struggle for human 
rights, or shall we give real support to 
the U.N. and our delegates by ratifying 
the human rights conventions? I urge 
the Senate to ratify the Conventions on 
Forced Labor and Political Rights of 
Women. In this way we can reestablish 
vate > ay ims in the field of human 

hts. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL STUDENT 
AND FACULTY STATEMENT ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1968, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal published an advertisement signed by 
39 members of the faculty and 716 stu- 
dents at the Harvard Law School protest- 
ing the U.S. military involvement in 
Vietnam. 

The protest points out that the United 
States has no “controlling commitments. 
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which require us to continue to pursue 
that policy” and that “the terrible vio- 
lence the war is inflicting on the people 
of Vietnam is destroying the society we 
seek to protect.” 

The advertisement makes a special 
appeal to lawyers to voice their opposi- 
tion to the escalated military involve- 
ment of the United States in Vietnam as 
a means of showing that opposition to 
the present policy is not limited to a few 
extremists but comes from many mod- 
erate citizens at all levels of society and 
of all political views. 

As more and more attempts are made 
by the administration to gloss over or 
censor what is actually taking place in 
Vietnam, the voices of dissent in the 
United States will grow in numbers and 
intensity, especially as more and more 
people inform themselves on the realities, 
rather than the myths, of how the United 
States has become mired in the quagmire 
that is Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the advertisement 
entitled “A Statement on Vietnam,” 
sponsored by the ad hoc committee of 
the Harvard Law School. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 

The undersigned are 39 members of the 
faculty and 716 students at the Harvard Law 
School. 

We are opposed to the present policy of 
the United States in Vietnam. We do not 
believe that our nation has any controlling 
commitments which require us to continue 
to pursue that policy. 

We believe that the United States cannot 
by acceptable means succeed in its attempt 
to secure and maintain the control of the 
Saigon government over the territory of 
South Vietnam by military force, and that 
the continuing expansion of our military 
involvement in the service of that end creates 
an unacceptable risk of world war. 

We believe that the terrible violence the 
war is inflicting on the people of Vietnam 
is destroying the society we seek to protect. 

We believe that it is wrong and dangerous 
in these cricumstances to continue to sub- 
ordinate desperately needed domestic pro- 
grams to the increasing demands this war is 
imposing on our nation’s resources and moral 
energies. 

We reject the suggestion that opposition 
to the present policy necessarily implies ad- 
vocacy of a precipitate withdrawal of United 
States forces or an abandonment of our 
supporters in South Vietnam. 

We do believe that political and military 
deescalation are essential steps toward end- 
ing the fighting in Vietnam. 

We believe that our country should take 
urgent steps, including a prompt reduction 
in the scope of land and air operations by 
American forces, to signify our intention to 
limit our political and military aims in 
South Vietnam. We believe that such steps 
are an essential precondition for the release 
of those political forces, both within South 
Vietnam and internationally, which seek 
peaceful compromise and could engage in 
genuine negotiations. 

We believe that lawyers can play a par- 
ticularly significant role in showing that 
opposition to the present policy is not lim- 
ited to a few extremists but comes from 
many moderate citizens at all levels of so- 
ciety and of all political views. We therefore 
urge lawyers who share our concerns to work 
for a change in that policy in every legitimate 
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way they can, including the support of 
candidates committed to such a change. 

Faculty: William D. Andrews, Paul M. 
Bator, Donald H. Berman, Harold J. 
Berman, Stephen G. Breyer, Clark 
Byse, David F. Cavers, James H, Chad- 
bourn, Jerome A, Cohen, Vern Coun- 
tryman, William J. Curran, John P. 
Dawson, Alan M. Dershowitz, Richard 
H. Field, Charles Fried, Lon L. Fuller, 
Sondra G. Goldenfarb, Elwood B. 
Haines, Jr., Henry M. Hart, Jr., David 
R. Herwitz, Louis L. Jaffe, Keith A. 
Jones, Benjamin Kaplan, Louis Loss, 
John H. Mansfield, Frank I. Michel- 
man, Charles R. Nesson, Lloyd Ohlin, 
Oliver Oldman, Albert M. Sacks, Frank 
E. A. Sander, David L. Shapiro, Ed- 
ward F. Sherman, Henry J. Steiner, 
Samuel S. Thorne, Donald T. Traut- 
man, Detlev F. Vagts, James Voren- 
berg, Lloyd L. Weinreb. 

Students: Kenneth W. Abbott, Stuart 
R. Abelson, Michael E. Abram, Paul 
Frederick Abrams, Roger I. Abrams, 
Irving Adams, Thomas Adams, Robert 
Adkins, Lawrence A. Agran, Elizabeth 
Ainslie, Duane C. Aldrich, William Al- 
sup, Michael L. Altman, Richard Ames, 
Frederick Anderson, Christopher C. 
Angell, George Annas, J. Gordon Ar- 
kin, Carl R. Aron, Mark G. Aron, Peter 
Aron, Stephen Arons, Sanford Asher, 
Harold A. Ashford, Jack Auspitz, Don- 
ald G. Avery, James V. Babcock, John 
M. Babington, Joe D. Bailey, R. Lisle 
Baker, Morris J. Baller, Phillip M. 
Barber, Joshua Barlev, Terry A. Bar- 
nett, John C. Barrett, M. Pope Barrow, 
Jr., David A, Barry, David E. Barry, 
Marshall P. Bartlett, Edmund C. Bar- 
ton, Sandra Baskin, Randall C. Bas- 
sett, Elizabeth E. Bates, Patrick Baude, 
Joseph P. Bauer, Stuart Bear, Charles 
J. Beard, Lawrence J. Beaser, Joseph 
M. Beck, Jay Becker, Henry Becton, 
Harold Beeler, Marshall Beil. 

L. Graeme Bell III, Robert M. Bell, Ste- 
phen B. Bell, C. Robert Belt, Stuart 
Benjamin, James A. Bensñeld, James 
B. Benson, Samuel R. Berger, Richard 
Berkman, Jeffrey S. Berlin, David M. 
Berman, W. B. Bernard, Jr., Mike Ber- 
ner, Stephen Berzon, Elbert Bishop, 
Jr., Paul D. Bishop, Howard Bittman, 
V. David Bjerum, Dennis Black, B. 
Allen Blackburn, Markaret Blettner, 
Stephen G. Block, Herschel Bloom, 
Elizabeth Blum, Jacob Blum, Bruce 
Blumberg, Bruce Bodner, Joseph A. 
Bondi, Dorothy Bonner, Richard D, 
Borgeson, Donald Boyd, Nancy Brax- 
ton. 

Donald S. Breakstone, George M. Britts, 
William H. Bradley, Lee Carl Brom- 
berg, Joshua H. Brooks, Jr., Mark W. 
Brown, Ronald, L. Brown, Robert R. 
Bruce, Harold H. Bruff, Peter A. Buchs- 
baum, Keith E. Buck, Mark Budnitz, 
Robert Bunn, A. Franklin Burgess, Jr., 
Pamela Burgy, Michael Burke, Peter H. 
Burling, Philip Burling, Bruce L. 
Bushey, Philip D. Caesar, Daniel G. 
Caldi, Dennis Callahan, James J. Cal- 
lan, Catherine E. Campbell, Duncan A. 
Campbell, Anthony C. Castelbuono, 
Samuel D. Chafetz, John Chambliss, 
Barry Chase, Richard R. Cheatham, 
Daniel R. Chemers, Mark A. Chertok, 
Boake Christensen, Alphonso A. Chris- 
tian, James W. Christie, Lawrence C. 
Christy, J. Morris Clark, Steven A. 
Clark, Stephen E. Clark, Timothy Clay, 
George H. Clyde, Jr., Robert Coats, 
David J. Cocke, Harold Cohen, Jon 8. 
Cohen, Kenneth A. Cohen, Warren H. 
Cohen, James H. Coil, Emreid Cole, Jr., 
Virginia Coleman, Richard M. Conley, 
Peter J. Contuzzi, Peter W. Coogan, 
Martin S. Cooper, Peggy Cooper, R. 
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John Cooper, Eric K. Copland, Robert 
Cowden, Joseph Coyne, Robert D. 
Crangle, Cynthia Crounse, Michael 
Crowell, Michael Bayard Crutcher, 
James E. Davidson. 

James S. Davis, Richard S. Davis, Bartley 
C, Deamer, Ronald, J. DeFelice, John J. 
Degnan, Terence R. Dellecher, A. L. O. 
de Mestral, Donald F. Devine, Jacob O. 
Diemert, Dean J. Dietrich, James S. 
Dittmar, Colin S. Diver, G. Lowell 
Dixon, N. Lowell Dodge, John C. 
Doherty, Charlie B. Donaldson, Jr., 
Charles D. Donohue, David A. Drach- 
sler, Pablo Drobny, Eugene Z. DuBose, 
Michael S. Duhl, Wolcott B. Dunham, 
Jr., Gerald Dworkin, Cornelius J. 
Dwyer, Jr., Fulton B. Eaglin, Daniel B. 
Edelman, Jacob Edelman, Michael 
Edelson, Gary Elden, Michael B. Ele- 
fante, Michael Eliasberg, Harlan Reed 
Ellis, Richard Ellman, Dana S. Elsbree, 
Hugh Elsbree, Nancy D. Elsenpeter, 
John R. Evans, Steven N. Farber, Marc 
S. Fasteau, John C. Fauvre, Brenda S. 
Feigen, Frank J. Fekete, Daniel E. Feld, 
Earl Nelson Feldman, Robert C. Fell- 
meth, Nicholas Fels, Robert A. Fer- 
guson, Noel Fidel, Marguerite B. Filson, 
Sheldon Fink, Ira A. Finkelstein, 
Amanda Fisher, Bruce Fisher, Charles 
L. Fishman, Mark Fishman, Tony 
Fitch, Leonard Flamm, Steven M. 
Fleisher, Nancy A. Fluhr, Patricia A. 
Flynn, Amy R. Fogel. 

Patrick M Folan, Maurice Ford, Stephen 
D. Ford, III, Mark W. Foster, Barry M. 
Fox, Jeffrey Frackman, George T. 
Frampton, Jr., Theodore D. Frank, 
Allan Roy Freedman, Dale C. Freeman, 
Joan L. Freeman, Joan Friedland, Bar- 
ton Friedman, Leonard R. Friedman, 
Michael K. Friel, Stuart Frisch, Rose- 
mary Gaines, Bette B. Gallo, Gregory 
M. Gallo, Howard M. Garfield, Law- 
rence J. Gartner, Jack Garvey, John C. 
Gault, Stephen M. Gelber, Michael T. 
Gengler, Gary G. Gerlach, Miles M. 
Gersh, Alan Gershenson, Joel D. 
Gewritz, Carol Gibbons, Mary K. Gil- 
lespie, Reginald E. Gilliam, Jr., Alan D. 
Gilliland, Mark Ginsburg, Robert 
Ginsburg, Dorothy Glancy, Donald 
Glazer, Daniel Gleason, Jean Gleason, 
Elliot L. Glickler, Richard A. Glick- 
stein, Stephen A. Goddard, Martin E. 
Gold, Gerald Goldman, Irving J. 
Golub. 

Jorge R. Gonzalez, Noel Gonzalez-Mi- 
rande, Richard P. Goodkin, Louis 
Goodman, William D. Goodrich, George 
D. Gopen, Albert R. Gordon, George 
Goverman, Stuart W, Graham, Thomas 
R. Graham, Anthony F. Granucci, 
Harold H. Green, Mark Green, Eldon 
Greenberg, Alan Greene, Ronald J. 
Greene, Mark Greenwold, Jon N. 
Gregg, E. Z. Griffin, L. Robert Griffin, 
Noah W. Griffin, I. M. Grigg-Spall, 
Richard Grimsrud, Richard Grisham, 
Allan Gropper, Richard L. Grossman, 
Arthur S, Grove, Jr., Harry L, Gutman, 
Edward Haber, John Haiges, G. Emlen 
Hall, Matthew W. Hall, Richard E. 
Hall, Jill Slater Halpern, Louis H. Ha- 
mel, Carl Hanemann, Kenneth Har- 
man, Rick Harrington, Eric Harris, 
Richard E. V. Harris, Donald Harrison, 
Gregg Harrison, L. Scott Harshbarger, 
John G. Hartnett, Robert L. Haskins, 
Thomas C. Hayes, Marc I. Hayutin, 
Michael K. Heaney, Quentin G, Heisler, 
Donald A. Henderson, Jr., David J. Her- 
man, Bruce L, Herr, Arthur J. Heath. 

Michael S, Helfer, Stanley M. Helfman, 
Lewis Henkind, John Herman, Federico 
R. Hernandez, Michael T. Hertz, Tom 
Hervey, David Herzer, Miriam Herz- 
feld, James Herzig, Jonathan W, Hewes, 
Roger P, Heyman, James W. Hill, Rich- 
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ard R. Hill, Edward F. Hines, James M. 
Hines, Alan R. Hoffman, Christian M. 
Hoffman, Richard B. Hoffman, Chris- 
toph Hoffmann, John Silas Hopkins 
III, Cyrus E. E. Hornsby III. Edward F. 
Howard, Penny Howe, Herman H. How- 
erton, James Hoyte, Keith L. Hughes, 
Joseph F. Hunt III, Thomas Hurst, 
Richard Iacobucci, Kathleen Imholz, 
Alexis Jackson, Jerold L. Jacobs, Joseph 
Jacobson, Laurence F. Jay, Alan R. 
Johnson, Barnabas D. Johnson, Herbert 
G. Johnson, Joel Johnson, Philip C. 
Johnston, Marva P. Jones, Howard L. 
Joseph, Bernard S. Kamine, Kevin P. 
Kane, John Kantrowitz, Arthur Kap- 
lan, Martha J. Kaplan, Myron L. Kap- 
lan, Lawrence E. Katz, Martin Lewis 
Katz, Allan Kasen, Henry R. Kaufman, 
John E. Keegan, Leon B. Kellner, J. 
Patrick Kelly, Patrick J. Kenny, John 
A. Kidwell, 

William J. Kilberg, Sanford King- Smith, 
James A. Kierman III, Peter Kimmel- 
man, Neil J. King, Patricia A. King, 
John E. Kirklin, David H. Kirkpatrick, 
David L. Kirp, Joel Klaperman, Joel 
I. Klein, Elton B. Kilbanoff, Michael 
Klowden, William T. Knox, Jr., Derek 
Thomas Knudsen, Robert Kohl, Bruce 
R. R. Kohler, Robert N. Kohn, 
Glenn S. Koppel, John H. Korns, 
Donald D. Kazusko, Douglas J. 
Kramer, Franklin D. Kramer, San- 
ford Krieger, Thomas E. Kruger, Jr., 
Beryl Kuder, Moshe J. Kupletzky Lewis 
S. Kurlantzick, Paul Labin, Jane M. 
Lakes, William Lampe, Edgar Folk 
Lambert III, Claude G. Lancome, David 
R. Landrey, Jay F. Lapin, Richard P. 
Lam, Helene S. LeBel, Eric H. M. Lee, 
Larry H. Lee, Sheldon S. Leffler, Robert 
Lehrer, Robert Lem, Stephen Leonard, 
Kenneth A, Letzler, Andrew Levin, 
John Levin, Michael H. Levin, Mel Le- 
vine, Lawrence A. Levitt, David A. Le- 
vitt, Jaffrey A. Lewis. 

Ogden N. Lewis, Reginald F, Lewis, Regi- 
ald C. Lindsay, Joel A. Linsider, Mi- 
chael J. Lippe, David R. Lipson, S. 
William Livingston, Jr., Eloise Logs- 
don, Berndt G. Lohr-Schmidt, Roger 
Lowenstein, Michael L. Luey, Philip J. 
Luks, Dennis Lynch, Philip A. McBlain, 
O. T. McCarty, Michael McCloskey, 
Merle McClung, Alexander A. McDon- 
nell III. James R. McGibbon, Robert 
Stuart McIlroy, Robert McIntosh, Mi- 
chael J. McIntyre, James W. McMahon, 
Kevin C. McMahon, James M. McNa- 
mara, Richard J. McManus, Joseph D. 
Mach, Ken Machida, Robert Maddox, 
Earl M. Manz, Jonathan M. Marks, Pa- 
tricia Marschell, Howard Matz, Cor- 
nelius W. May, David A. Mead, James 
Meade, James Medas, Dennis Meir, Ken 
Meiser, Thomas R. Meites, Thomas 
Mela, Douglas Melamed, Brian Meltzer, 
Michael J. Merenda, Lorenzo C. Mer- 
ritt, Joseph E. Meyer, Paul Meyer. 

William R. Meyer, Richard S. Mezan, 
Bruce K. Miller, Martin D. Minsker, 
Stephen A. Mintz, Richard Minzner, 
Robert H. Mnookin, Stephen F. Moel- 
ler, Stephen B. Moldof, William B. 
Mone, Susan Moo, John M. Mooney, 
Beverly Moore, Steven H. Mora, Thomas 
H. Moreland, G. Marshall Moriarty, 
Justin P. Morreale, Guy Moss, David 
Muchnick, Douglas A. Muir, Mary Mul- 
larkey, William Murphy, Alden Myers, 
Kenneth Paul Neiman, Kenneth Nem- 
zer, Jennings J. Newcom, Raymond 
Newkirk, Jeffrey M. Nobel, Michael F. 
O'Connell, Kenneth Alan Odell, Ken- 
neth F. Oettle, Robert H. Olson, Pat- 
rick B. O'Neal, Martin M. Ossad, Doug- 
las S. Palmer, Jr., Terrence R. Pan- 
coast, Roger C. Park, Mark Packer, 
Richard Parker, William v. Parker, 
Philip S. Parsons, Nancy L. Pasley, 
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Pickens Patterson, Gerald G. Paul, Don 
M. Pearson. 

Roger D. Pearson, William F. Pedersen, 
Jr., Jared E. Peterson, Mark Peterson, 
Jeffrey Petrucelly, Michael Pickard, 
Toni Pickard, Jotham D. Pierce, Jr., 
Kenneth Pigott, Kenneth A. Pleran, 
Norvell Plowman, Richard D. Pomp, 
Roger B. Pool, Philip M. Poulson, 
Arthur Powers, Richard R. Plumridge, 
Harold L. Quadres, Irving A. Rachstein, 
Michael Radetzky, Michael Radner, 
Jed Rakoff, James Ranney, Gerald F. 
Rath, William Rawn III, David J. 
Reber, Marc Redlich, Ronald S. Reich, 
Jean Margo Reid, Robert J. Reinstein, 
Joseph Remcho, Paul R. Rentenbach, 
Harold K. Ressler, William Reynolds, 
George Rice, Robert E. Rich, Howard 
M. Richard, Jay Riemer, Keith Roberts, 
John A. Robertson, Kenneth M. 
Robins, Timothy D. Roble, Samuel K. 
Rosen, Gerald A. Rosenberg, Robert J. 
Rosenberg, Allan P. Rosiny. 

Richard M. Ross, Alan Rothfleld, Alan 
Rottenberg, Ronald Rotunda, Emanuel 
Rouvelas, Thomas D. Rowe, Jr., Richard 
E. Roy, Paul Rubenstein, C. Lawrence 
Rutstein, Lawrence A. Ruzow, Alan 
Sachs, Joel Salon, William C, Samuels, 
Lyman G. Sandy, Luis Sanjurjo, Lewis 
D. Sargentich, Raymond T. Sawyer, 
Robert Sawyer, Robert Schafer, Philip 
W. Schaefer, Edmund S. Schaffer, Jane 
A. Schapiro, Lowell F. Schechter, Roger 
A. Schecter, Lois Schiffer, Kenneth R. 
Schild, Alan N. Schiaifer, Carol Schles- 
inger, Joseph R. Schmidt, Theodore J. 
Schneyer, Shel Schreiberg, J. Lawrence 
Schultz, Robert C. Schubert, Douglas 
Schwab, Alan Schwartz. 

Edmund M. See, Eugene Severens, Rich- 
ard T. Seymour, Henry W. Shaeffer, 
David Shakow, Thomas G. Shapiro, 
William A. Shapiro, Lawrence H. Sharf, 
Steven F. Shatz, Harvey M. Seldon, 
John O. Shellenberger, Philip Sher- 
burne, Samuel A. Sherer, Fredrick 
Sherman, John A. Shetterly, Daniel 
Shulman, Martin J. Shulman, Stephen 
A. Slegel, Michael Siegler, Robert A. 
Silberman, Jonathan E. Silbert, Marc 
M. Silbert, Daniel B. Silver, William 
Silver, John Simmons, Morton J. Sim- 
on, Jr., Richard M. Sims, III, Robert J. 
Singer, Joel H. Sirkin, Irving Sitnick, 
William C. Slattery, David W. Sloan, 
Walter B. Slocombe, Charles J. Smiler, 
Margot Smiley, Dennis R. Smith, 
Joshua P, Smith, Michael E. Smith, 
Milton F. Smith, Robert G. Smith, 
Allen R. Snyder, David Snyder, R. S. 
Snyder. 

Larry D. Soderquist, Nicholas A. Sordl, 
Jr., John D. Spence, Jr., Donald J. 
Stang, Thomas H. Stanton, Stuart M. 
Statler, Thomas D. Steiner, Jeffrey L. 
Steingarten, Charles M. Stern, Jeffrey 
S. Stern, Mark Stern, Stephen L. Stern, 
John M. Stevens, Russell B. Stevenson, 
Jr., N. Robert Stoll, Robert Stolzberg, 
David P. Stone, Greg E. Studen, Harold 
L. Stuts, Adrienne Sullivan, Gary Sut- 
ton, Howard A. Sweet, Peter J. Swift, 
William H. Taft IV, Daniel A. Taylor, 
Wayne Taylor, Norton F. Tennille, Jr., 
Charles D. Terry, Ralph Thanhauser, 
Samuel V. Thomas, Peter Tillers, John 
W. Timbers, Richard W. Tomo, Dennis 
R. Tourse, David Tripple, Harry P. 
Trueheart, John L. Truman, Robert 
Tuchmann, Richard Turbin, Albert 
Turkus, Benner Turner, Michael F. 
Vaccaro, Raul Valdes-Faull. 

Diane G. Van Wyck, Philip Vargas, Con- 
stance M. Vecello, James M. Verdier, 
John M. Vine, Gerald D, Vinnard, M. 
Glenn Vinson, Jr., Anne M. Vohl, Owen 
Walker, Bruce Wasserstein, Mark Alan 
Weisberg, Alan S. Weltz, Raymond L. 
Wheeler, Jr., Daniel O. White, Joseph 
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A. Whitehorn, Bruce G. Whitmore, 
John C. Wilcox, Thomas E. Willging, 
Barry Lawson Williams, Peter C. Wil- 
liams, Robin J. Williamson, Prentiss 
Willson, Jr., Theodore Wilson, Michael 
Winer, Peter Winship, Harry L. Witte, 
Judith A. Wolf, Andrew M. Wolfe, 
Bruce Wolff, Dennis B. Wolkoff, Kimba 
M. Wood, Merle Wood, R. Robert Wood- 
burn, Jr., Charles Wray, William E. 
Wurtz, H. Peter Young, M. I. Yucelik, 
Anthony Zaloom, W. L. Zeltonoga, M. 
David Zurndorfer. 

Statements opposing our government's 
policy in Vietnam, signed by law professors 
and students at many of the country’s law 
schools, are being published today in news- 
papers throughout the United States. 


THE DUAL DISTRIBUTION SOUNDS 
DEATH KNELL FOR FREE EN- 
TERPRISE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
November, I invited the attention of the 
Senate to the insidious practice of dual 
distribution which is smothering small 
business in this country. As a member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I have a particular interest in this prob- 
lem. As an American citizen who takes 
pride in the traditions and institutions 
which have molded this country and 
made it great, I take alarm at the ever- 
hastening disappearance of the small 
businessman. His demise, I fear, may 
close the curtain on free enterprise as we 
know it in this country. Yet, I see that 
curtain closing as more and more small 
businessmen, unable to compete with the 
corporations which grow larger and 
larger, are overwhelmed and succumb. 

Dual distribution is a powerful weapon 
in the hands of manufacturers. Typical- 
ly, it involves not just the manufacture 
of an item but the sale or distribution 
of it through an owned or controlled out- 
let. Through this device, the manufac- 
turer can gain practically complete con- 
trol of the market. He sets the whole- 
sale price and sells to other dealers; then 
he enters into direct competition with 
those dealers by selling the same prod- 
uct at retail. Quite obviously, wholesale 
prices can be set at a price higher than 
the manufacturer’s retail price or suffer 
a loss. Sustaining losses to meet competi- 
tion provided by the manufacturer could 
not be long sustained. 

Mr. President, my concern about this 
practice is great and steps should be 
taken to correct it. 

Earlier this month, Frank J. Moch, 
executive director of the National Alli- 
ance of Television and Electronic Serv- 
ice Associations, wrote me a letter ex- 
pressing the concern of his organization 
about the dual distribution practice. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Moch’s 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF TELEVISION 
& ELECTRONIC SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 
February 7, 1968. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senator for Alaska, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Reprint from the Congres- 
sional Record covering your comments of 
November Ist, 1967, encouraged the operators 
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of TV-radio service people, who almost total- 
ly are in the papa-mama and up to 4 per- 
son class of neighborhood businessmen ren- 
dering an essential service to the public. 

Dual Distribution is progressively and at 
an accelerating pace destroying this, one of 
the last segments of free enterprise open to 
the little man. 

Dual Distribution in our field is multi- 
phase. It entails commodities and services, 
and often both are intertwined. 

Service is our very life and yet there is a 
growing trend toward extended and usually 
unnecessary warranties on new sets. At best 
these are phony sales gimmicks to give the 
public false security. The fact is that a nor- 
mal 90 day warranty is more than adequate 
to uncover design and quality deficiencies. 
Most extended warranties contain so much 
fine print as to be meaningless. This prac- 
tice though bars the independent from com- 
peting except under the full controls, includ- 
ing price control and choice of parts used, by 
the factory. Yet in areas of lesser distribu- 
tion, these factories are not interested in the 
buyer. This in our opinion creates a form of 
“dual distribution” patently to the full and 
exclusive advantage of the set manufacturer 
and his controlled sales agencies. It sets up 
dual distribution not only for replacement 
parts, but service as well. 

A second form of “dual distribution” has 
long been cursing our businesses. It is whole- 
salers selling at retail. It has reached new 
heights in the recent acquisition of Allied 
Radio Corporation of Chicago by the Ling 
Tempco combine, and later acquisition of 
several companies producing electronic de- 
vices, Allied has always been involved in re- 
tail, wholesale, industrial and government 
sales and in manufacture. Most recently they 
have launched door to door circularizing for 
retail sales which is coupled with repetitive 
full page ads in metropolitan newspapers 
offering wares of the type our people sell, at 
prices often lower than our cost. 

Without doubt companies buying as whole- 
salers have tremendous advantages when 
selling at retail. When they have added ad- 
vantages such as broad operations as a re- 
sult of being part of a massive combine, their 
retail position is completely overpowering. 

We are certain that small businesses, those 
with less than 20 employees, certainly have 
contributed much to the American way of 
life even though they have not been too 
lucrative to the operators. We are convinced, 
too, that the diminishing right to be in 
small business to a large degree is contribut- 
ing to the disturbed conditions in this nation. 
We think this right to consider oneself really 
free is a safety valve this nation can ill 
afford to cast aside and that Congress should 
do something important about this issue 
NOW. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. MOCH, 
Executive Director. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN TESTIFIES 
ON AGRICULTURE’S RECORD OF 
PROGRESS BEFORE SENATE AGRI- 
CULTURE APPROPRIATION SUB- 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this morning, February 28, at 10 a.m., 
Orville Freeman, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations as 
the lead witness for the administration, 
supporting the President’s 1969 budget 
request for agriculture. 

His statement was not limited to the 
1969 budget, but included a brief sum- 
mary of the accomplishment of U.S. 
agricultural policy in the sixties and our 
outlook for the future. 
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The Democratic farm record for the 
sixties has not been perfect, but it has 
been exceptionally good when compared 
with the former decade. It has been suc- 
cessful because it has remained flexible 
and responsive to the needs of both our 
agriculture consumers and producers. We 
must keep it responsive. 

And Secretary Freeman’s outlook for 
the future indicates that U.S. farm pol- 
icy seeks to continue on this flexible and 
successful course. 

I do not agree with each and every 
sentence of the Secretary’s testimony, 
but I think it a very fine statement, and 
I support nearly all of it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of Secre- 
tary Freeman’s testimony delivered this 
morning be entered at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ORVILLE L. 
FREEMAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 28, 
1968 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

It's a bit hard to realize that seven years 
have passed since I first testified before this 
Subcommittee. As the poets say, “The hours 
fly around in a circle,” and “naught treads 
so silent as the foot of time.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the 
Committee for the unfailing courtesy and 
cooperation you have invariably accorded 
me. May I say also that I have always been 
deeply impressed by the dedication and wis- 
dom with which you approach the nation’s 
agricultural problems. 

With your permission, I would like to do 
three things today: 

First, review the record of our progress in 
agriculture since early 1961. 

Second, appraise the outlook for American 
agriculture. 

Third, discuss some of the items in our 
1969 budget in terms of our overall objectives. 
I. AGRICULTURE'S RECORD OF PROGRESS 

In reviewing the record let me begin by 
presenting what I consider to be the six 
major missions or goals of our USDA pro- 
grams. They are: 

To achieve a sustained and balanced agri- 
cultural abundance with fair income for our 
farmers. 

To provide new markets for our food, feed, 
and fiber, and to help growing nations win 
the war on hunger. 

To expand the dimensions of American 
living and specifically to wipe out under- 
nutrition in America. 

To build livable and healthy communities 
of tomorrow by revitalizing rural America 
and restoring rural-urban balance. 

To conserve and improve our land, water, 
and timber, and to activate these resources 
fully for the benefit of all our people. 

To use agricultural science to the fullest 
extent in the service of man. 

These are our goals. How far have we come 
toward reaching them? 


Income and abundance 

After seven years of joint effort, we would 
probably all agree that while farmers are 
not as well off economically as they should 
be, they are far better off than they were. 

In 1961, agriculture was confronted by a 
nightmare: The prospect of half a billion 
bushels of grain rotting on the ground. 

You may recall that we had 2 billion 
bushels of corn in storage—plus enough 
grain sorghum to carry us for a full year and 
a half—plus more than enough wheat to 
fill our domestic needs for two years. 
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A weakening dike of price support was all 
that kept this ocean of grain from breaking 
loose and ravaging the agricultural economy. 

And if production in 1961 continued at 
1960 levels, we could add up to 400 million 
bushels of surplus feed grains and 200 mil- 
lion bushels of surplus wheat to our already 
almost uncontrollable stocks. 

Grain was store’ in every conceivable 
space—even on ships, New bin sites and new 
elevators dotted the landscape everywhere. 
Storage costs were a national scandal—cost- 
ing taxpayers more than a million dollars a 
day. 

There was just no place for another half 
billion bushels of surplus grain to go—except 
on the ground. 

We had to provide a new program—to take 
effect that year—or the consequences for 
grain producers, livestock farmers, and rural 
America in general would be just too grim 
to contemplate. 

A special task force, members of the Con- 
gress including some of you here in this 
room, farm leaders, and USDA personnel 
worked day and night looking for answers. 
We were told it was impossible to get a pro- 
gram going in time to affect the 1961 crop. 

Actually the “impossible” took two 
months. 

On February 16—27 days after his inau- 
guration—President Kennedy sent his pro- 
posals for an emergency feed grain program 
to the Congress. Thirty-four days later— 
March 22—the Emergency Feed Grain Act of 
1961 became law. 

I will never forget it—that rainy Wednes- 
day when Speaker of the House, Sam Ray- 
burn, signed for his Chamber. Then the leg- 
islation was rushed over to Vice President 
Johnson's office, where he signed, and on to 
the White House where President Kennedy 
was waiting to affix his signature. 

This was the first major legislation of the 
new Administration. It provided a voluntary 
program of acreage reduction and price sup- 
ports for corn and sorghum. 

Less than an hour after the signing some of 
my USDA staff and I were on our way to 
Omaha to attend a kickoff meeting of farm 
leaders from all over the U.S.A. A few days 
later farmers throughout the country were 
signing up to cut back corn and sorghum 
acreage. 

That program reduced the feed grain 
carryover by 13 million tons—after nine 
straight years of rising carryovers. 

The Emergency Feed Grain Act was fol- 
lowed by the Agricultural Acts of 1961 
through 1964. These expanded the feed grain 
program, established programs for wheat and 
cotton, and extended the wool and special 
milk programs. 

They prepared the way for the historic 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, which set 
up realistic voluntary programs for the major 
crops through 1969—programs that enable 
farmers to act together and effectively gear 
production to demand. As President Johnson 
said: “With this legislation we reap the wis- 
dom acquired through more than three dec- 
ades of trial and error.” 

These laws were fundamental to a dramatic 
improvement in the farm income and agri- 
cultural abundance situation. 

They reversed the declining trend of farm 
income. From 1952 to 1960 net farm income 
had dropped 17 percent. Between 1960 and 
1967 farm income rose 24 percent—despite 
the disappointing decline last year. 

During the past seven years, net farm in- 
come has averaged nearly $13.7 billion—$2 
billion a year more than the average of the 
preceding seven years. 

Net income per farm in 1967 is estimated 
at $4,573—55 percent higher than in 1960. 

The new programs reversed the rising trend 
of the surpluses. 

The wheat carryover which had climbed to 
1.4 billion bushels in 1961 was down to 426 
million bushels last July 1. 
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The feed grain carryover which had soared 
to 85 million tons was 37 million tons last 
October 1. 

The cotton carryover which rose to 16.9 
million bales two years ago will be 6.7 million 
bales at the end of the current marketing 
year—500,000 bales less than in 1961. 

The surpluses are gone. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
vestment in farm commodities which had 
climbed to almost $8 billion in 1961, is now 
less than $3.4 billion. And the inventory of 
commodities owned by CCC has dropped from 
over $6 billion to less than $1 billion, the 
lowest since 1952. 

How was this progress made? By inducing 
scarcity? 

Not at all. Agriculture’s progress was made 
through a policy of balanced abundance. 

We carefully avoided idling acres whose 
production could be profitably used. We ad- 
justed surplus crops downward, demand 
crops upward. Thus, farmers last year har- 
vested 68 percent more soybean acres than 
in 1960—and the value of the soybean crop 
was more than double 1960. 

The reduction of the surpluses was accom- 
panied by rising overall farm production. 
Total farm output has increased 11 percent 
in the past seven years. This compares with 
an increase of 13 percent in the preceding 
eight years. 

But whereas in the 1950's rising output was 
accompanied by rising surpluses, in the 1960's 
rising output was accompanied by disappear- 
ing surpluses. This is what I mean by bal- 
anced abundance. 

Surplus grain was skillfully moved into 
use by career employees of the Department. 
Surplus disposal sales were made on a rising 
market without disrupting the market or 
depressing prices. Feed grain prices actually 
rose during the period of our greatest sur- 
plus-disposal sales. 

There has been no “cheap food” policy 
such as some have charged. Our policy in 
setting price support levels has been clear 
and simple: To protect farm income while 
enabling farm products to compete in the 
market. Every price support level in effect 
today, including payments, is higher than in 
1960, and most are considerably higher. 
Where we have allowed prices to seek market 
levels for competitive purposes we have pro- 
tected farm income through direct payments. 

Farm prices in general last year averaged 
6 percent above 1960. 

I do not say that our progress is fast 
enough or that it is good enough. It isn’t. 
I do say that our programs have served the 
income and abundance objective. One evi- 
dence of this is the fact that along with ris- 
ing farm income, U.S. consumers in 1967 got 
their food for 17.7 percent of their disposable 
income compared with 20 percent in 1960. 

Many factors, of course, contributed to 
the improved farm situation. Eighty-four 
months of continuous economic prosperity, 
resulting in a rise of 55 percent in consumers’ 
disposal income, increased domestic demand. 
Crop failures in India record ex- 
ports of U.S. wheat to prevent famine. 

But a most necessary and basic factor in 
the improved situation has been the remark- 
able agricultural legislation of the past seven 
years, especially the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965. 

The farm legislation of these years, how- 
ever, did much more than establish pro- 
grams to improve farm income and balance 
abundance. It provided the means for us to 
push forward toward all our major goals. 

To expand foreign agricultural trade and 
aid, Congress extended and greatly improved 
Public Law 480. 

To help us carry out our mission of rais- 
ing the quality of American life, Congress 
passed the Food Stamp Act of 1964, the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, expanded the School 
Lunch extended the Special Milk 
Program with the Armed Forces and Vet- 
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erans’ Hospitals, and passed the Wholesome 
Meat Act of 1967. 

To help revitalize rural America, Congress 
set up new and expanded programs for hous- 
ing, community water and sewer systems, 
and other local facilities. 

Outstanding resource programs were pro- 
vided by the various Food and Agriculture 
Acts, the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act, the Wilderness Act of 1964, the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act of 1965, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, and the amended Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. 

In the research area Congress authorized 
grants for applied research and grants to 
strengthen the staffs of smaller schools. The 
McIntire-Stennis Act enables us to help the 
States with forestry research. Other legisla- 
tion strengthened research to reduce the 
costs of cotton production and provided a 
stronger pesticide registration law. 

The programs provided by these various 
laws interlock to form a remarkable combina- 
tion of services to farmers, consumers, agri- 
business, and the whole nation. The sum 
total of this legislation is, to my mind, 
unique in the nation’s history. 

Let me summarize some of the results 
already achieved. 

I do not mean to conduct a statistical roll 
call, but I do believe a gathering together in 
one fairly brief summary of this record of 
progress may be useful. Among other things, 
it can establish benchmarks against which 
to measure agriculture's further needs and 
further progress. 


Growing nations—New markets 


No programs have been more important 
during my term as Secretary of Agriculture 
than those designed to expand agricultural 
exports and help the developing nations im- 
prove their diets and start up the ladder of 
economic growth. 

With the help of an improved P.L. 480 and 
a hard driving export market development 
program, our total agricultural exports 
climbed from $4.5 billion in fiscal 1960 to 
$6.8 billion in fiscal 1967—a gain of nearly 
50 percent. 

Sales for dollars rose from $3.2 billion to 
$5.2 billlon—up more than 60 percent. 

A forecast made in 1960 had projected 
total agricultural exports in 1970 at $5.2 
billion. That figure was far surpassed in 
1964, six years ahead of the projected time- 
table. 

The repercussions of our expanding ex- 
ports are felt throughout the entire economy. 
We export the equivalent of one out of 
every four harvested acres—obviously this 
helps farmers. 

Agricultural exports provide jobs for about 
one million workers—obviously this helps 
labor and business. 

Agricultural shipments make up only 22 
percent of our nation’s total exports. But 
the net favorable balance of agricultural 
trade currently makes up over 50 percent of 
the nation’s favorable balance of trade in all 
products—obviously this eases our balance 
of payments problem. 

But the export story is only one face of 
the coin. The other face reveals the progress 
that has been made in realistic efforts to 
close the world hunger gap. When P.L. 480 
was revised in 1966 to provide a more real- 
istic Food for Freedom program, the War 
on Hunger turned an important corner. 

The Food for Peace program had saved 
millions from starvation. The Food for Free- 
dom program has put us on the road of joint 
international effort, including both the de- 
veloped and less developed countries, with a 
clear recognition that the hunger gap can 
never be closed until the less developed 
nations do much more to feed themselves. 
U.S. food aid must be regarded as a tool to 
work with, not just a crutch to lean on. 
The war on hunger cannot be won in the 
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heartlands of North America. It must be 
waged—and won—where hunger is, and it 
must be waged by all nations, developed and 
developing alike. 

There is clear evidence of progress. Na- 
tions that once depended chiefly on aid are 
now able to turn increasingly to trade to 
meet their needs. 

Here are some specific examples. In fiscal 
1962, Israel got 166,000 tons of wheat from 
the U.S. under P.L. 480 and bought 105,000 
tons commercially. By 1967, the P.L. 480 
shipments had been cut in half and Israel’s 
commercial buying had been increased by 
almost half. 

During this same period South Korea’s 
P.L. 480 wheat imports dropped slightly from 
337,000 tons to 331,000 while its commercial 
imports increased thirteen-fold, from 26,000 
tons to 341,000 tons. 

Taiwan's P.L. 480 wheat imports dropped 
from 325,000 tons in 1962 to zero in 1967. 
Its commercial buying from us went up from 
9,000 tons to 280,000 tons. 

This is a good beginning, and we are work- 
ing hard to write an increasingly better 
record. I am confident that we can, because 
now the principle of self-help written into 
P.L. 480 in 1966 is clearly stated and clearly 
established. 

Every P.L. 480 agreement signed since 
January 1, 1967, has contained self-help 
provisions aimed at clearing the way for im- 
proved farm production in each country— 
provisions agreed to by each country. 

While it is too early to evaluate the full 
impact of the self-help agreements, there 
are signs already that they have helped. 

India, for example, expecting a record har- 
vest of about 95 million tons of food grains, 
has sharply increased its development spend- 
ing (including foreign exchange) in agricul- 
ture. It has doubled its use of improved, 
high-yielding seed and almost doubled the 
availability of fertilizer—and still fertilizer 
demand is outrunning supply. 

The battle is far from won. But we know 
now that it can be won. 


Expanding dimensions for living 


Our primary goal here has been, and is, 
to insure for every citizen the opportunity 
for a full nutritious diet of wholesome foods. 
As a nation we can produce the food to 
provide this diet and we have the means 
to distribute it. 

Seven years ago the Department was mak- 
ing a very limited list of foods available to 
the needy through a direct distribution pro- 
gram. For the typical family in the program 
this meant receiving a monthly issue of 
cornmeal, flour, lard, nonfat dry milk, and 
rice with a retail value of about $2.15 per 
person. 

Following President Kennedy’s Executive 
Order No. 1, the quantity of surplus foods 
distributed to the needy was more than 
doubled and the kinds of foods offered almost 
doubled. 

The typical family participating in the 
food distribution program last fall received 
14 different foods with a retail value of about 
$7.18 per person per month. In addition to 
the five foods already mentioned, needy 
families now get canned chopped meat, but- 
ter, cheese, corn grits, peanut butter, raisins, 
dried beans, bulgar, and wheat or rolled oats. 

But food handouts have a way of bruising 
human dignity. So in 1961 the Food Stamp 
Program was launched on a pilot basis in 
eight areas—to enable low income families 
to buy food of their choice at the store of 
their choice at reduced prices. In 1964 the 
Congress responded to the recommendation 
of President Johnson and passed the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964. In January 1968, the Food 
Stamp Program was operating in 848 com- 
munities and serving 2.2 million persons. 

Some of our people are too poor, however, 
to get in on the program. We started Project 
Food Stamp this year to widen participation 


through program modifications, For the 
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poorest of the poor we have reduced the in- 
vestment needed to enter the program from 
$2.00 a month per person to 50 cents. Where 
it is necessary, welfare organizations will pay 
the 50 cents. 

This year, school lunches are being served 
to 19.5 million children—5 million more than 
in 1961. Two and a half million children get 
their lunches free. Under the Child Nutrition 
Act, we are serving breakfasts to about 80,000 
undernourished children—and we hope to 
double this before this school year ends. 

But nearly 9 million children still attend 
schools without lunch programs, and at least 
@ million of these should receive free or re- 
duced price lunches. 

We have started Operation Metropolitan, 
aimed at bringing 2.8 million school children 
in the major metropolitan areas into the 
School Lunch or School Breakfast programs 
for the first time. This is now underway in 
15 major cities. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, our 
food distribution programs were reaching 669 
of the 1,000 lowest income counties of the 
United States—far more than in 1961, but 
also far from a satisfactory situation. 

Now we have Project 331, aimed at start- 
ing a family food assistance program in these 
331 counties—primarily rural—where no food 
program is now available. In more than 140 
of these counties a program has already 
started, or will begin shortly. 

In expanding dimensions for living, we are 
concerned not only with nutrition but with 
the safety, the wholesomeness, of the na- 
tion’s food supply. Meat crossing State lines 
has long been Federally inspected. But with- 
in the States, there have been, and are, great 


gaps. 

The Wholesome Meat Act enacted last year 
will give further assurance to consumers that 
the meat they eat is safe for health. The 
counterpart bill recommended by the Presi- 
dent, the Wholesome Poultry Act of 1968, 
would provide similar assurance as regards 
poultry and poultry products. 


Communities of tomorrow 


Fifty years ago, this nation was half rural 
and half urban. Today 14 out of every 20 
Americans live in urban centers. 

With over 70 percent of our people now 
living on one percent of our land, some cities 
are so congested, it takes longer to cross town 
by car than it used to take by horse and 
buggy. Congestion is accompanied by cease- 
less noise, noise by tension. Pollution is per- 
vasive—it is not only in the rivers and lakes, 
but in the air. Crime has made streets and 
parks unsafe. Unemployment is a way of life 
for many of the unskilled and uneducated. 
Welfare costs threaten to become unbearable. 

On the other hand, hundreds of small 
towns have become hollow shells, scarred by 
boarded-up stores and big, half-empty houses 
where the aged live because the young could 
find no opportunity in the countryside. 

With less than 30 percent of the nation’s 
population, Rural America has nearly half 
of the nation’s poor. 

The space-starved city and the opportu- 
nity-starved rural community are two sides 
of the same coin. They are symptoms of a 
fundamental rural-urban imbalance which 
has resulted in large part from the deteriora- 
tion of rural America. 

When the technological revolution of the 
past 30 to 40 years sharply reduced the num- 
ber of jobs in farming, mining, and timber, 
rural America began to slide downhill. 

Year after year, hundreds of thousands of 
small farmers, sharecroppers, farm workers, 
displaced miners, shopkeepers, laid-off rail- 
road workers, left the countryside to seek 
greener pastures in the cities. Many found 
only poverty. The young especially fied, and 

them, along with the untrained were 
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going on. This is a problem we must solve— 
for the sake of city and country alike. We 
must restore rural-urban balance in Amer- 
ica. 

Rural-urban balance will be restored only 
when new economic, social, and cultural op- 
portunities are opened up throughout rural 
America—only when private enterprise is at- 
tracted to the countryside by the obvious 
advantages of open space, ample labor, and 
low-cost buildings—only when rural commu- 
nities can offer modern water supplies, good 
housing, and other facilities—only when un- 
deremployed small farmers and displaced 
workers can find alternate economic oppor- 
tunities—only when we establish vigorous, 
healthy town and country communities. 

We have made a start in all these areas— 
and a good start in some of them. 

Our rural communities are filled with “in- 
between” people—those who never quite 
made the transition from the old to the new 
economic society—those who are not able to 
benefit substantially from the p that 
serve commercial agriculture and get almost 
nothing from the programs that serve the 
cities. 

Typical of these “in-between” people are 
our more than 2 million small farmers—those 
with sales in 1966 of under $10,000—whose 
average farm income between 1959 and 1966 
rose only 7 percent—only $110. 

Operating loans and grants by Farmers 
Home Administration to aid low income farm 
families have increased by 60 percent since 
1960. Loans to promote farm ownership by 
small farmers have increased nearly five-fold. 
Since January 1965, Economic Opportunity 
loans have enabled more than 50,000 low in- 
come families and individuals to set up small 
businesses or improve low income farms. 

We have made a start toward providing 
modern water and sewer systems in rural 
America. Funds to build such systems have 
risen from less than $2 million in fiscal 1961 
to almost $200 million in fiscal 1967. Last fis- 
cal year alone these funds helped build or 
improve 1,100 rural community water or 
sewer systems. But some 33,000 communities 
still lack modern water and 43,000 lack mod- 
ern sewers, 

We have made a start toward improving 
the indecently bad housing scattered 
throughout rural America. Aids for rural 
housing this year will be nearly thirteen 
times as great as in 1960. From January 1, 
1961, through June 30, 1967, USDA loans pro- 
vided new or improved housing for 630,000 
rural people, including 20,000 senior citizens 
and 15,000 farm laborers. But about one- 
third of all rural homes need major repairs 
or complete replacement. 

We have made a start toward training dis- 
placed farm and rural people for new eco- 
nomic roles—a start toward attracting new 
industry to rural America—a start toward 
improving and developing all the resources 
of the countryside through Federal, State, 
and local action. 

We are g to succeed in bringing 
not only USDA programs but programs of 
other government agencies, and private serv- 
ices also, to the people of rural America. We 
call this the “outreach” function of the De- 
partment. 

At the Washington level outreach is pro- 
vided by a small staff in the Rural Commu- 
nity Development Service which coordinates 
and expedites rural programs. In the field 
outreach at the grassroots is provided by 
Technical Action Panels composed of USDA 
field officials, and other Federal, State, and 
local government leaders. These “action 
teams” serve all 3,000 rural counties through 
a network of State, area, and county panels. 
Today any rural village, any rural person, can 
receive help in locating the government 
agency that can best assist them simply by 
contacting the nearest Technical Action 
Panel. 

We have made some good progress—in a 
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massive undertaking. But sometimes I ask 
myself: Can we avoid the deepening catas- 
trophe that faces our nation if we fail to 
halt the flow of people from the countryside 
into our huge central cities? 

And then I take encouragement from the 
resources and spirit of America and I imagine 
a time in the future when the American 
landscape will be dotted with communities 
that include a blend of renewed small cities, 
new towns, and growing rural villages—each 
cluster with its own jobs and industries, each 
with its own college or university, each with 
its own medical center, each with its own 
cultural, entertainment and recreational cen- 
ters and with an agriculture fully sharing in 
the national prosperity. 

I imagine hundreds of such communities 
that would make it possible for 300 million 
Americans to live in less congestion than 200 
million live today—that would enable urban 
centers to become free of smog and blight— 
free of overcrowding, with ample parkland 
within easy reach of all. 

A dream world? Not exactly. It is a world 
we can build, if we are willing to work for it. 

These ideal communities can in fact be the 
Communities of Tomorrow. 


Resources in action 


It is no secret that we are facing an envi- 
ronmental crisis. It affects every one of the 
basic elements of the biosphere—air, earth 
and water. 

An expanding national economy requires 
a growing resource base. Pure air, clean water, 
stable soils, productive crop, pasture, range 
and forest lands, abundant wildlife, natural 
beauty, and the opportunity for man to live 
in harmony with his natural environment are 
essential. They are interrelated and mutually 
supporting objectives and that is how we are 
approaching them. 

For example, we are coordinating conserva- 
tion with economic development through 
multi-county Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment projects. Seven years ago there 
was not one RC&D project in the United 
States. Now 41 have been approved for plan- 
ning and operations embracing an area al- 
most as big as Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
combined, 

Each of these projects is “multi-purpose” 
in the broadest sense of the world; each con- 
serves natural resources in an integrated, 
well-planned manner; each brings jobs to 
local communities, conserving the human 
and economic base of rural America. 

Seven years ago we had only 312 water- 
shed projects approved for operations; now 
we have 827. Multi-purpose projects have in- 
creased 360 percent, from 95 to 439 at the 
end of 1967. 

We have helped more than 450 communi- 
ties and associations develop group recrea- 
tional facilities to serve an estimated 550,000 
people. 

Probably nowhere is the multiple purpose 
aspect of the Department’s conservation ef- 
forts more evident than in the National 
Forests, Expenditures to develop and protect 
our National Forests are now more than dou- 
ble the 1960 level. 

National Forest recreation use has 
from 90 million visitor-days in 1960 to more 
than 150 million last year. With the develop- 
ment of 3,800 new recreation sites, capacity 
to accommodate people at one time has been 
increased to 1.2 million, nearly double the 
1960 capacity. 

Sound management has increased the al- 
lowable annual timber cut in the National 
Forests more than 20 percent—from 10.6 
billion board feet in 1960 to 12.8 billion in 
1967. The actual timber harvest has increased 
15 percent—from 9.4 billion board feet to 
10.8 billion, 


Science in the service of man 
Agricultural research and extension, it goes 
almost without saying, are the bedrock of 
agricultural progress. The scope of their con- 
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tributions to our agriculture defies descrip- 
tion. 

They are the mainspring of farmers’ ef- 
ficiency in production, Research continually 
finds better ways to use, conserve, and im- 
prove soil, timber, and water resources, It 
develops new agricultural products which 
sometimes result in entire new industries. It 
shows us how to control pests through new, 
safe methods. It develops new food mixtures 
with high nutritional value for use at home 
and abroad. 

To coordinate and make more effective the 
Department’s work in these areas we estab- 
lished the position of Director of Science and 
Education and set up an Economic Research 
Service. We also took the initiative in estab- 
lishing the Federal Committee on Pest 
Control. 

So many specific advances have been made 
through research since 1961 that it is difficult 
to select the most representative achieve- 
ments. 

We can cite major contributions to the de- 
velopment and improvement of wash-and- 
wear garments, stretch cotton, and shrink- 
proof wool. New convenience foods include 
instant sweetpotato flakes, orange crystals, 
full fat dry milk, and quick-cooking beans. 
We have found a practical way to flameproof 
cotton, 

Newly developed mechanical harvesters 
have replaced high cost labor in picking 
cherries, tomatoes, apples, and many other 
fruits and vegetables. 

The screwworm, which used to cost live- 
stock producers in the South $100 million a 
year in losses, has been eradicated by steriliz- 
ing and releasing large numbers of male flies. 
The technique is being extended to other 
insect pests. 

Forestry research has led to the creation 
of a Southern pine plywood industry in the 
South. It now employs more than 6,000 
workers in three dozen plants and produces 
2.7 billion square feet of plywood for new 
homes. 

Some high protein foods and mixtures de- 
veloped by research are already helping stave 
off protein malnutrition among millions of 
people. These include CSM, a corn, soybean, 
and milk mixture; a similar mixture using 
wheat; and wheat fortified with the protein 
lysine, A promising new process has just been 
developed for making cottonseed flour that 
is 65 percent protein. 

Scientists have found a way for hungry 
villagers in underdeveloped countries to 
make their own soybean flour in five easy 
steps. They have also worked out a process 
for peeling the bran off wheat to produce a 
pearly-white kernel that can be eaten like 
rice. This new WURLD wheat got high rat- 
ings when market-tested by commercial 
companies in the Orient. 

Now let us turn from our review of the 
progress of the recent past to a quick glance 
at the future. 


II. THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


American agriculture today is well equipped 
to play its full role in the national economy. 
The progress of the past seven years has led 
agriculture into a new era, a new plateau 
on which farm and rural people can begin 
to share more fully in the continued eco- 
nomic growth of the nation. We now have the 
foundation upon which to make further and 
faster progress in the years immediately 
ahead. 

I say this with full recognition of the 
disappointing drop in farm income last year. 
This was the result of record output both 
in the U.S. and the world as a whole. Most 
of the major grain exporting nations, plus 
Europe, had super-harvests, and this sent 
world prices plummeting. 

Actually, only the previous elimination of 
surpluses and the existence of our farm 
commodity programs limited the drop in 
US. prices. Without these two factors farm 
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prices would have been much lower than 
they actually were. 

The most striking characteristic of U.S. 
agriculture is its amazing productivity. 

With only half as much labor, agriculture 
produces a good 50 percent more than it did 
20 years ago. 

This is a great economic bulwark for 
America and the Free World. But it also 
keeps the farmer and rancher sitting on a 
powder keg. The U.S. farmer has the ability 
to overshoot his markets, year after year. 
This magic power—unique in history—is so 
great that the individual farmer, one in 3 
million, cannot hold the genie in the bottle. 
No one farmer has a big enough thumb. 

Fortunately, we have the basic machinery 
to meet both the challenge of supply and 
the challenge of increasing demand. This 
machinery is a wide range of programs woven 
tightly into a coordinated farm and food 
policy aimed at underpinning and strength- 
ening America’s family agriculture. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, the 
Food for Freedom Program, and the domestic 
food distribution programs—School Lunch, 
School Milk, Direct Distribution to Needy 
Persons, Food Stamp programs—all supple- 
ment one another. 

None of them can be fully effective in isola- 
tion, but can be extremely effective when 
skillfully coordinated, They permit us to set 
up a viable national food budget to produce 
what we need in the right amounts at the 
right time—subject always, of course, to the 
vagaries of uncontrollable environmental 
and biological forces that agriculture must 
live with always. 

About 3 to 4 percent of our nation’s farm 
production now is going under the Food for 
Freedom program. This makes a major con- 
tribution to world security and peace. It 
provides food to many millions of persons 
around the world. It buys time until they can 
improve their own agricultures. 

About 1 percent of our farm output now 
is going under our domestic food distribution 
programs. This improves the diets of millions 
of needy families and protects the health of 
our school children, 

Both Food for Freedom and our domestic 
food distribution programs supplement the 
commercial demand for food which is regis- 
tered through established market channels. 
Skillfully used, this supplemental purchas- 
ing power can help stabilize prices prevent- 
ing wild and disruptive price swings. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
makes possible a working balance between 
supply and all demands for several major 
farm products. It is designed to keep farm 
prices at as high a level as is consistent with 
remaining competition in world markets. If 
world prices are too low, the difference is 
made up to farmers by direct payments. 
These payments can also be used when neces- 
sary to withdraw acreage from production 
to avoid surpluses. 

Thus, all these programs work together to 
create a whole that is greater than the sum 
of its parts. They constitute a team whose 
common purpose is to produce balanced 
abundance at fair prices. These programs as 
they have been developed and improved in 
recent years can provide major help in mov- 
ing American agriculture forward on the 
highway of progress. 

But they are neither perfect, nor perfectly 
operated. We must improve them to fit 
changing conditions. We must learn how to 
use them more skillfully, correlating them 
more closely with the activities of individual 
farmers and farm organizations. This can be 
done—it is being done. 

We need also to complete this basic ma- 
chinery. In addition to the extension and 
improvement of P.L. 480 and the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965, some new tools would 
fill out the “basic kit” to enable agriculture 
to plays its full economic role in the 1970's. 
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Security reserves 


One very important addition to the pro- 
gram would be the creation of a strategic 
commodity reserve. 

This isn't a new idea; the basic principle 
extends clear back to the ever-normal granary 
concept of the ’thirties. Its enactment is es- 
sential at this time. 

In our present situation, farmers are bear- 
ing too much of the cost of building reserves 
back to a safe level, and this needs correcting. 

Under present law, CCC has to dispose of 
its stocks as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with orderly marketing and the operation of 
the price support system. This obviously isn’t 
compatible with the clear need, in today’s un- 
certain world, of a reserve of key commodi- 
ties. 

What we're shooting for is a reserve in the 
hands of both farmers and government, iso- 
lated from the market. 

Such an isolated reserve would assure 
Americans of food in case of national or 
world emergency. Higher market prices for 
farmers are also implicit in the proposal. 


Farmer bargaining power 


Legislation is needed to help farmers in- 
crease their bargaining power for certain 
commodities. 

About 60 cents out of every dollar of farm 
cash marketings comes from the sale of crops 
and livestock not covered by farm programs. 
In this “no program” area the farmer essen- 
tially must go it alone. 

Our present programs now provide produc- 
ers of basic products an opportunity to limit 
their production and market their products 
for a better price. I am hopeful that it will 
be possible to improve the legal climate for 
farmers not now covered by this basic com- 
modity legislation to enable them to par- 
ticipate more fully in marketing their prod- 
ucts through self-help collective action, 

This would help farmers to move toward 
becoming price-makers instead of merely 
price-takers. I want to stress, however, that 
this is strictly an area for self-help by farm- 
ers, Such legislation would be enabling for 
those farmers who wanted to use it—it 
should not be forced on anyone. 

Utopia for agriculture and for rural Amer- 
ica—needless to say—is not just around the 
corner. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 
progress of the past seven years has laid the 
foundation for much greater advances in the 
years just ahead, 


II. THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Now I would like to turn briefly to our 
budget for 1969. You will be getting more de- 
tails from the agency administrators as these 
hearings progress, but there are several points 
I especially want to call to your attention. 

We are keenly aware of the great concern 
expressed both by the President and in the 
Congress over the Government’s financial sit- 
uation. This concern fostered many weeks of 
discussion, culminating in the passage of 
Public Law 90-218. 

This law required that each agency in the 
executive branch limit its obligations for 
controllable programs in 1968 to an amount 
equal to those projected in the 1968 budget 
reduced by 2% of salaries and 10% of other 


purposes. 

The reduction required of the Department 
of Agriculture under this law was $386 
million. 

Making these reductions was neither a 
pleasant nor an easy task, 

I used all the administrative and profes- 
sional resources available to me and we 
worked long and hard, day and night and 
on weekends. 

The final decisions were mine, I tried to 
use the best judgment possible—taking into 
consideration both the merits of the program 
and the tough-mindedness required to carry 
out the law. 

It is easy to say that old programs must be 
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discarded and that higher priority must be 
assigned to the new. But many studies have 
indicated that there are very few old pro- 
grams that we can eliminate or curtail with- 
out some loss to the public. 

The programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture have been reviewed many times— 
within the Department, by the Bureau of the 
Budget, by the President, by this Committee, 
and by the Congress. 

I know that judgments on these matters 
differ—and these are honest differences of 
opinion. I know that cuts have been made in 
programs which have real merit, but there 
are many demands on the Federal Treasury 
today, and we just cannot do everything we 
would like to do. 

We have had to carry over into 1969 some 
of the reductions which were made in 1968. 
In other instances we have provided in- 
creases in 1969—primarily in the area of 
Food for People. These increases are consist- 
ent with the expressed concern of the Con- 
gress in earmarking $25 million of Office of 
Economic Opportunity funds to provide food 
and health services for the extremely poor. 

Recognizing that we cannot do everything 
we would like to do, I believe nonetheless 
that this budget represents a sound fiscal 
program. It will permit us to hold the gains 
of recent years and make further progress in 
the months ahead. 

With this background, I will turn now to 
a brief discussion of the 1969 budget. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


We propose $3.6 billion for restoration of 
capital impairment of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation. This is necessary to allow an 
adequate margin of available borrowing 
authority to carry out the Corporation’s pro- 
grams. The record 1967 crops of feed grains 
and wheat have increased demands on the 
CCC. Even with increased receipts from the 
sale of cotton inventory, the balance of 
available borrowing authority at the end of 
1968 is estimated at about $1.5 billion. We 
project a balance at the end of 1969 of about 
82 billion. 

Food programs 

The full amount of the existing authori- 
zation—$225 million—is proposed as a direct 
appropriation for 1969 for the Food Stamp 
Program. In addition, legislation is being 
proposed to increase the authorization for 
fiscal year 1969 by $20 million. 

We estimate that at the end of fiscal 
1968 the program will be operating in 1,239 
areas with 2.7 million participants. The $225 
million will be required to finance this pro- 
gram level in 1969. With the additional $20 
million the program could be extended to 
another 200,000 participants, 

Even with the proposed expansion of the 
Food Stamp Program, the direct distribution 
program will continue at about the same 
level as this year. 

We must continue to press toward our 
goal of providing the opportunity of a good 
diet for all our people, and this is particu- 
larly true for the nation’s children, 

We are requesting an increase for the 
school lunch program of $26.6 million above 
the 1968 program level. The increases in- 
clude: 

$2.1 million for expansion of the regular 
lunch program. The regular program will 
provide about 3.5 billion lunches in fiscal 
1969. 

$5 million in special cash assistance to en- 
able the Department to meet more nearly the 
nutritional needs of the 1.4 million children 
in this country who cannot pay the full 
price of a lunch. With total funds of $10 mil- 
lion in 1969, about 80 million lunches can be 
served to needy children. 

$8.5 million for purchases of agricultural 
commodities under Section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act. These funds will be used 
to supplement commodities purchased lo- 
cally. We recommend that the total of $64,- 
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$25,000 for Section 6 be provided by transfer 
from Section 32 funds. 

$3 million for the Pilot Schoo] Breakfast 
Program to meet the needs of children who 
do not have breakfast at home or must travel 
long distances to school. With an average 
Federal contribution of 10 cents to 15 cents, 
some 290,000 children in 2,000 schools can 
be provided nutritious breakfasts through 
the $6.5 million requested for this program 
in 1969. Authorization for this program will 
expire at the end of fiscal 1968. Legislation is 
being proposed to extend the program. 

$5.3 million to help schools establish or 
improve food service facilities. Federal assist- 
ance is badly needed by schools in depressed 
areas which lack resources to secure equip- 
ment for a food service program. The budget 
would provide for assistance to about 600 
of these schools, with at least one-fourth of 
the cost of essential equipment being paid 
with State or local funds. 

$2.3 million to help States start and oper- 
ate special assistance programs and programs 
authorized under the Child Nutrition Act. 
Many States do not have funds for estab- 
lishing and supervising the breakfast, non- 
food assistance and Section 11 programs. 

$419 thousand for Federal operating ex- 
penses for technical assistance to the States 
and for program direction required for ac- 
tivities under the Child Nutrition Act. Efforts 
to extend the regular program to additional 
areas are increasing the Federal workload. 


Cropland adjustment program 


I strongly urge approval of our request to 
divert an additional 2 million acres under the 
Cropland Adjustment Program. Many long- 
term benefits accrue from this program. Gov- 
ernment costs are less than if the same acres 
are diverted under the annual programs. 

Under the “Greenspan” provisions, we 
enter into agreements with State and local 
government agencies for the acquisition of 
cropland to be permanently converted to 
public benefit long-term conservation, recre- 
ational, and open space uses, The Cropland 
Adjustment Program emphasizes assistance 
to those farmers who, because of age, off- 
farm employment, and other personal rea- 
sons, decide to reduce their farming opera- 
tions. 

Meat and poultry inspection 


One of the significant accomplishments of 
the Congress last year was the passage of the 
Wholesome Meat Act. Funds must now be 
provided to implement the Act. The budget 
includes an increase of $22,825,000 for Meat 
Inspection, part of which will be requested 
as a supplemental in 1968. 

With these funds the Department can fully 
implement the Act: 

Systems for cooperative inspection of in- 
trastate plants will be established in 38 
States with Federal funds financing up to 50 
percent of the cost. About $15.2 million of 
the funds requested for 1969 will be paid to 
the States under this phase of the program. 

A full range of technical assistance will be 
made available to States, including develop- 
ment of inspection standards, laboratory 
testing, and assistance in establishing State 
laws and regulations, 

Through registration and record keeping 
requirements, surveillance will be main- 
tained over persons and firms engaged in 
the movement of meat in interstate 
commerce. 

Foreign plants will be reviewed to deter- 
mine that they meet requirements equal to 
those demanded of domestic slaughter and 
processing plants. 

Needs will be met for new and expanding 
plants shipping in interstate commerce. This 
includes over 1,300 establishments which will 
be coming under inspection to comply with 
the Wholesome Meat Act. 

An increase of $3.5 million is needed for 
mandatory poultry inspection, We estimate 
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that 15.0 billion pounds of poultry and poul- 
try products will require inspecton in 1968— 
500 million pounds above the estimate a 
year ago. A further increase to 16.3 billion 
pounds is estimated for 1969. 

I call your particular attention to the 
President's request for an additional $485,000 
for the Farmer Cooperative Service. Increas- 
ingly, farmers demand more muscle in the 
marketplace. They are gaining some of this 
muscle through their own, self-help coopera- 
tive efforts. They turn increasingly to co- 
operatives, not only to get higher prices for 
their products but to stop the rising cost of 
farm supplies and services. For more than 40 
years Congress has directed the Department 
of Agriculture to encourage these self-help 
efforts through technical help where it is 
needed and requested. This is the task of 
Farmer Cooperative Service. FCS needs these 
funds to help farmers build new and stronger 
cooperatives to meet the demands of an agri- 
culture still in the throes of a structural and 
technological revolution. 

Extension funds to be paid to the States 
are about the same as appropriated last year. 
However, under Public Law 90-218, $3,385,000 
was withheld during the current year. In 1969, 
we propose that this be allocated on the basis 
of special need rather than formula. 

The funds will be used for expanding Ex- 
tension work with low-income people. Cur- 
rent Extension programs are making a valu- 
able contribution in helping farm and rural 
families overcome problems of poverty. The 
$3,385,000 could extend this assistance to an 
additional 70,000 families, primarily through 
the use of nonprofessional aides trained by 
Extension. 

In order to be of greater service to rural 
communities and small towns which are en- 
countering serious economic problems, this 
budget provides for strengthening the Eco- 
nomic Research Service. A large part of the 
additional $1,175,000 requested would be used 
to develop systematic measurements of com- 
munity economic progress—rural economic 
indicators—serving the same purpose as the 
highly useful statistical series provided for 
agricultural commodities for many years. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, this concludes my statement. I will 
be glad to answer any questions you may 
have. 


DROP IN WEEKLY PAY FOR MOST 
AMERICANS REASON FOR OPPOSI- 
TION TO SURTAX 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bloom has been off the boom for 3 years 
for the great majority of people in this 
country who work for a living. Most 
Americans, including most Members of 
the Congress, may have the impression 
that even allowing for inflation the typi- 
cal American worker is taking home more 
each week this year than he ever did, 
and that he has enjoyed better real 
wages—that is, wages corrected for price 
increases in each of the past 3 years. 

This is not true. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal reports this morning in an excellent 
and revealing article that the average 
worker with a wife and two children is 
actually taking home less purchasing 
power now than he did in 1965 or 1966. 

The boom has passed him by. If any- 
one wonders why there is such wide- 
spread public opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s proposed surtax, here is a signifi- 
cant part of the answer. The family that 
finds their paycheck does not go as far 
today as it did 3 years ago is hardly in 
the mood for an additional Federal tax 
that will cut that paycheck further. 
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The theoretical argument that that 
tax will reduce prices is only that—a 
theoretical argument. Frankly I do not 
think it will. And even the strongest pro- 
ponents of the tax before our Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee last week conceded 
that the tax would not begin to keep 
prices from rising for the better part of 
a year. 

So Mr. Average American, whose pur- 
chasing-power income has been going 
down for the past 3 years, can hardly be 
expected to be enthusiastic about a tax 
to reduce that diminishing income fur- 
ther on the questionable theory that the 
tax may slow down the rise in the cost 
of living sometime in the indefinite fu- 
ture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article to which I have referred from the 
Wall Street Journal printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boom FOR WHomM—For MANY, WEEKLY PAY 
Buys Less THAN IN 1965 As Taxes, PRICES 
RIsE—DECLINE IN PURCHASING POWER HURTS 
NOWSUPERVISORY JOBS, AGITATES UNION 
BARGAINERS—But Hours Drop, FRINGES 
RISE 

(By Alfred L. Malabre Jr.) 

The boom rolls on—or does it? 

Personal income in the U.S. glides from 
record to new record, Just since 1965, the 
total has increased some $90 billion, a sum 
that exceeds the gross national product of 
Canada or Italy. 

But the overall record can be a deceptive 
gauge of the average worker's welfare. Total 
income figures are inflated by rising prices 
and include much besides weekly paychecks. 
And of course, they cover everybody, includ- 
ing the executive who takes in $100,000-plus 
each year in salary and bonuses. 

What about the average worker with a wife 
and two kids? 

For him, the boom stopped rolling several 
years ago, Government statistics suggest. In 
terms of what it can buy, his weekly paycheck 
has been shrinking since 1965. 

DIVIDED ATTENTION 

The shrinkage—which obviously is offset 
more than a little by fatter health and pen- 
sion benefits and shorter workweeks—gets 
scant attention from Administration spokes- 
men who boast about the long, continuing 
rise in the nation’s overall economy. Or from 
business executives who say labor wants too 
much money for too little work. 

But union leaders are giving the recent 
trend more than a little attention—which 
helps explain the present acerbic condition 
of management-labor relations in many in- 
dustries in the U.S. 

The table below is based on statistics com- 
piled by the Government. It traces the aver- 
age weekly pay of “nonsupervisory” employes 
in private businesses—persons ranging from 
white-collar clerks in a Merrill Lynch broker- 
age Office to blue-collar assemblers on a Gen- 
eral Motors production line. The figures are 
for workers with three dependents. To get 
at the pay's real purchasing power, it is ex- 
pressed in terms of 1957-59 prices. Income 
and Social Security taxes also are taken out. 


Weekly purchasing power of nonsupervisory 
workers 
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It’s ironic that the shrinkage began at 
roughly the time when some politicians and 
economists first started calling the economic 
expansion that started seven years ago a 
boom. It’s also ironic that in 1960-61, the last 
recession period in the U.S., the weekly pay 
figure actually rose, to $71.48 from $70.77. In 
fact, the records show that only once before 
in the post-World War II era, during 1956-58, 
did the decline in the weekly total persist as 
long as the recent downturn. 

The recent record no doubt would be worse 
if the figures also took into account steadily 
rising state and local sales and property taxes, 
all of which bite into purchasing power. 
Property tax payments, for instance, have 
swelled to about $27 billion annually from 
less than $20 billion in 1963. In contrast, Fed- 
eral income tax rates were reduced in 1964, 
a year when purchasing power rose substan- 
tially. 

Whether purchasing power will continue to 
shrink in 1968 depends on a variety of im- 
ponderables. 


UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 


What in Vietnam? Will inflation worsen? 
Will Congress increase taxes? Are wage-price 
controls coming? How effectively will union 
leaders press pay demands in coming months 
in such key industries as steel, construction, 
aluminum, apparel, aviation, maritime and 
shipbuilding? 

Only this week, the AFL—CIO’s policy- 
making executive council demanded a $2-an- 
hour minimum wage (the minimum for most 
workers went up to $1.60 from $1.40 at the 
start of this month.) The council also re- 
fused to go along with President Johnson’s 
recent request for “voluntary” wage restraints 
this year. 

Labor’s emerging mood isn’t likely to be 
softened by this little-publicized fact: The 
pay of supervisory personnel, such as that 
$100,000-plus executive, has been rising rela- 
tively rapidly. 

The aggregate after-tax pay of supervisors, 
up to and including corporate presidents and 
chairmen, increased nearly 5% in 1967, ac- 
cording to Government estimates. But the 
comparable increase for nonsupervisory per- 
sonnel was barely more than 3%. (These esti- 
mates do not adjust for inflation.) 

“Relatively speaking, the income of the 
average worker in private industry has been 
stagnating,” comments a senior Government 
economist, 

FAST-RISING INTEREST 


This relative “stagnation” also is apparent 
in other Government statistics that show 
earnings other than wage-salary income. 
These statistics show that income in the 
form of interest payments on investments 
rose about a third more rapidly in 1967 than 
wage-salary income. 

Income in the form of dividend payments 
to stockholders rose nearly as rapidly as 
Wage-salary income, even though corporate 
after-tax earnings last year fell some 4%. 
Since 1961, dividend income has grown some 
30% more rapidly than wage-salary income. 

Such income, of course, goes to many em- 
ployes at the bottom as well as the top of 
corporate ladders. But available data suggest 
the typical stockholder is more apt to be on 
the upper rungs. His family income averages 
roughly $10,000 a year; less than 30% of 
American families earn that much. 

Not included in any of the income statis- 
tics: Profits—on paper or realized through 
capital gains—that executives often make 
through corporate stock-option plans that 
permit the purchase of securities at below- 
market prices. (Capital gains income, in fact, 
is not counted as a part of the nation's gross 
national product.) 

As for nonsupervisory personnel, Govern- 
ment figures show that the shrinkage of pur- 
chasing power has been more severe in some 
occupations than others. 

Nonsupervisory employes in retail and 
wholesale establishments are among those 
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whose pay buys less than in 1965. In Decem- 
ber, the average weekly purchasing power of 
a worker in these fields, with three depend- 
ents, stood at $64.14, down from $64.63 two 
years earlier. In the same period, the com- 
parable figure for factory workers dropped 
from $89.75 to $88.87, and the figure for 
miners declined from $102.09 to $101.62. 

On the other hand, some types of workers 
have managed to increase their purchasing 
power in recent years. Since 1965, the weekly 
figure for construction workers has climbed 
from $112.82 a week to $113.27. The figure for 
employes in finance, insurance and real es- 
tate has risen from $74.59 to $75.07. 

There are other relatively bright spots in 
the picture. Though higher Social Security 
taxes are squeezing the average worker's pay- 
check, such money should eventually benefit 
him, And of course, it now benefits many 
older persons, and, through them, the gen- 
eral economy. In addition, employer contri- 
butions to pension, health and other such 
employe benefits have nearly doubled since 
the start of the expansion. 

Analysts also note that most workers toil a 
shorter week nowadays. In retailing, the aver- 
age workweek recently dropped below 35 
hours, more than an hour shorter than the 
average for 1965. In addition, the nonsuper- 
visory work force, at more than 45 million, 
has been growing rapidly; thus, though the 
average paycheck buys less, there are more 
paychecks. 


OLDER AMERICANS: PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the U.S. Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging conducted hearings re- 
cently on long-range program and re- 
search needs in aging and related fields. 
We were fortunate in having a con- 
vocation of experts“ who gave testimony 
at the hearing or statements for our 
record. The transcript of that hearing, 
soon to be made available, will be a use- 
ful document for the growing number 
of individuals and organizations who are 
turning their attention more and more to 
the present and future generations of 
older Americans. 

It is impossible here to summarize all 
presentations made to the committee, but 
fortunately the eminent columnist, Sylvia 
Porter, devoted two recent articles to 
major subjects that came under discus- 
sion at the hearing. Miss Porter concen- 
trated her attention on basic bread-and- 
butter issues related to the central issue 
facing many millions of our elderly— 
inadequate income in retirement years. 
She also made a compelling case for new 
thinking about current retirement prac- 
tices, and she paid due attention to in- 
adequate research priorities now given to 
aging. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, I want to thank 
those who contributed to the committee 
studies and I also want to recognize the 
outstanding work done by Miss Porter in 
describing several of the major themes 
of the hearing and related presentations. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
articles reprinted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Money’s WORTH: ELDERLY Live LONELY 
LIvEs 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

At hearings last month before the Senate 

Special Committee on Aging, the desperate, 
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disgraceful economic circumstances of our 
elderly Americans were once again detailed by 
economists, professors, gerontologists and 
other experts. In sum: 

Despite our noble pronouncements and 
well-trumpeted efforts, one in three of our 
elderly still lives in poverty, one in five oc- 
cupies a dilapidated home. Most exist in isola- 
tion and loneliness. 

No less than a revolution in our thinking 
about the elderly will be required to solve the 
elderly American’s multiple economic-social 
afflictions, authorities insist. Here is a sam- 
pling of new approaches they suggest: 

1. Invest far more than we now do in basic 
research on the aging process, about which 
pathetically little is known today. The cost of 
closing this research gap need not be phe- 
nomenal. According to one witness, the im- 
mediate gap could be closed by an additional 
$6 million allocated by the National Institutes 
of Health. But this biologist also urges the 
setting up of an international gerontological 
quinquennium (five-year period) in which a 
total of $230 million would be invested in a 
massive research effort. Since every one of 
us will be old if we stay alive, this sum hardly 
seems out of line. 

2. Make the billions we are investing in 
medicare more meaningful by also investing 
in preventive medical measures to detect, 
and in many cases prevent, crippling chronic 
illnesses in their early stages. We can afford 
neither the skyrocketing costs of institu- 
tionalizing huge numbers because of physical 
and mental conditions which can be easily 
prevented today nor the high emotional costs 
to the elderly themselves of being filed away 
for life in mental hospitals, nursing homes 
and homes for the aged. 

3. Work on alternatives to isolated housing 
developments for the elderly and golden-age 
retirement communities. Alternatives should 
include furnished apartments for those who 
could be discharged from mental hospitals 
and nursing homes and could get along fine 
with occasional housekeeping-cooking as- 
sistance, home health care, and escort service 
for shopping, doctor's visits, etc. 

4. Instead of focusing entirely on new, 
costly housing for the elderly, do much more 
at far less cost to repair existing dilapidated 
houses. Elderly Americans themselves could 
be employed on a large scale to do such 
repairs. 

5. Integrate nursing-home facilities with 
communities of all ages. One proposal is for 
a combined nursing home-nursery school 
were elderly patients could be paid to read 
to children and assist teachers with other 
chores. 

6. Greatly expand today’s limited job op- 
portunities for elder Americans. A drive must 
be made to end flagrant discrimination by 
employers on the basis of age. Assistance 
should be given to older Americans in setting 
up small businesses founded on serious hob- 
bies with a money-making potential. 

7. Force a rethinking about today's trau- 
matic practice of 100 per cent work until 
some arbitrary retirement age, then sud- 
denly 100 per cent non-work. Periodic sab- 
baticals might give employes a chance to 
acquire new skills usable in retirement, 
and might also serve as a prelude to retire- 
ment. Or employers might experiment with 
a system of gradual retirement, in which an 
employe might work only % time at age 50, 
Y% time beginning at age 60, and 14 time 
starting at age 65. 

8. Consider lowering or eliminating com- 
munity real estate taxes for elderly Ameri- 
cans, since they do not have children in 
school and since today’s steeply rising prop- 
erty tax rates have become one of the most 
brutal financial burdens on the elderly indi- 
vidual trying to live on a fixed income. 

9. Do much more to inform isolated per- 
sons about their individual rights and ex- 
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pected benefits. The National Council on the 
Aging has launched such a project—FIND— 
designed to find the Friendless, Isolated, 
Needy, and Disabled older Americans, to 
investigate their individual needs and to 
refer them to available sources of assistance. 


FORGOTTEN MINORITY THE ELDERLY POOR 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In Hammond, Ind., an aged woman has 
been attempting to live on her $72 a month 
in public assistance. Her rent bill takes $55, 
most of the remaining $17 a month goes for 
medicine and laundry, There are only a few 
dollars for food, not a penny for clothes, 
transportation, other routine necessities. 

In Lincoln County, West Va., 76-year old 
widow has been trying to survive on the 
minimum $44 a month in Social Security. All 
but $4 is paid out for rent, gas, electricity 
and insurance; the $4 covers food and 
clothes. This year, her minimum is $55 a 
month, but the grand annual total is still 
just $660. 

In New Jersey, a couple, he 92 and she 85, 
are unable to raise sufficient funds to buy 
badly needed eyeglasses or a hearing aid for 
the husband. As one consequence, neighbors 
have falsely tagged the partially deaf man as 
senile, further isolating the impoverished 
pair from the community. 

These are just three cases out of hundreds 
of thousands in the U.S. today which have 
been recently uncovered in an experimental 
project by the National Council on the Aging 
to track down isolated, poor, elderly individ- 
uals in our cities and towns and then to find 
ways to alleviate their individual problems. 

The cases illustrate, as no national sta- 
tistics could, the increasingly desperate fi- 
nancial plight of the elderly, especially the 
very aged, in face of record incomes for 
younger Americans and of our multi-billion 
dollar assault on poverty. 

Under the Older Americans Act of 1965, 
a key stated national goal is “an adequate 
income in retirement, in accordance with the 
American standard of living.” Another goal is 
“retirement in health, honor, dignity, after 
years of contribution to the economy.” 

Yet, today one in three elderly Ameri- 
cans lives below the poverty line: two out of 
five elderly women who live alone or with 
non-relatives are in this category; seven out 
of 10 elderly Negro couples are poor. Today, 
half of all aged Americans have a yearly in- 
come of $1,443 or less. And, relative to the 
rest of the population the elderly American 
is faring no better than two decades ago, 
according to testimony by Milton J. Shapp 
of the NCOA to the Senate’s Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. 

Even with the new Social Security benefit 
increases, the income of millions who de- 
pend entirely on Social Security is below 
the poverty line. Even with the new Federal 
programs which have built 300,000 housing 
units for the aged, only one-tenth of the 
estimated need has been met. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF PUBLIC 
WORKS PROJECTS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, because 
of some of the important comments 
which he had to make on the interrela- 
tionship of public works projects, I would 
like to share with Senators today a 
speech Senator Muskie made to the Mid- 
West Electric Consumers Association not 
long ago. I believe that his remarks have 
an importance which goes far beyond the 
Midwest and that is why I commend 
them to your attention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE- TO 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Mip-WEST 
ELECTRIC CONSUMERS ASSOCIATION OMAHA, 
NEBR., DECEMBER 8, 1967 


I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you. Although your region and mine are 
separated by hundreds of miles, we are united 
by a genuine desire for reduced power costs. 
I was grateful to learn that your able execu- 
tive director, Mr. Fred Simonton, was espe- 
cially helpful in the formation of the New 
England Electric Consumers Association. 

We are bound by other ties. We understand 
the value to the consumer of public power. 
And we know first hand that the consumer’s 
interest is not always foremost in the plan- 
ning and operations of our privately owned 
utilities. 

With these shared concerns in mind, I 
would like to discuss with you the opportu- 
nities for reduced power costs across the na- 
tion, and the importance of Maine’s Dickey- 
Lincoln School Hydroelectric Project to my 
region’s prospects for lower rates. 

The Federal Power Commission has esti- 
mated that by 1980, savings of $11-billion a 
year can be realized from new interconnec- 
tions, larger and more efficient plants, and 
nuclear power. That estimate may prove con- 
servative if the technological obstacles are 
removed from the nuclear breeder reactor 
which will produce more fuel than it con- 
sumes. 

The question we ask is whether these sav- 
ings will be passed on to the consumer. Judg- 
ing from past and present performance by 
the private power industry, I have my doubts. 

My colleague, Senator Metcalf of Montana, 
has written an illuminating book on the 
power industry called “Overcharge.” Many of 
you, I am sure, are familiar with the book. 
In it, Senator Metcalf estimates that the pri- 
vate companies presently overcharge con- 
sumers by $618 million a year. If these over- 
charges were removed, rate reductions would 
actually amount to more than a billion dol- 
lars. He reasons that when an overcharge is 
reduced, the company’s profit and 48 per- 
cent tax on profit also are reduced, thus per- 
mitting further rate reductions. 

How is this padding possible? Senator Met- 
calf found that many states are more lenient 
than the Federal Power Commission. They 
allow inclusion in the rate base of such fac- 
tors as estimated fair value of facilities, ac- 
cumulated tax deferrals, and construction 
work in progress. 

Senator Metcalf also found that some util- 
ities simply make more than they are allowed 
to, and that the state Public Utilities Com- 
missions do not or cannot do anything 
about it. 

Thus, while the state commissions report 
that the median rate of return for power 
companies is 6.1 percent, the Federal Power 
Commission computes the actual median 
rate of return at 7.4 percent. 

Here is the known overcharge to consum- 
ers. We also have evidence that even this cal- 
culation is understated. Rate cases in Florida 
and New York show that power companies 
there have misstated revenues and expenses, 
It is not unreasonable to wonder whether 
such practices are not common elsewhere, 
The Florida Public Service Commission, never 
one to hound its utilities, disallowed millions 
of dollars in excess depreciation when the 
facts were put before it. The New York Com- 
mission, in the Consolidated Edison case still 
in progress, has received evidence that sub- 
stantial political and institutional advertis- 
ing expenditures have been slipped into a 
number of operating expense accounts, and 
thus charged to customers rather than stock- 
holders. 

There is reason to believe that New Eng- 
land's private utilities have used the same 
trick with their heavy costs of campaigning 
against the Dickey-Lincoln School Project, 
Only one of the major power companies in 
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my region listed on their FPC reports con- 
tributions to the coordinating council which 
lobbied against Dickey. 

The authority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is relatively limited, so our first de- 
fense against abuses by the power industry 
are the state utility commissions. But are 
they up to the job of policing the nation’s 
biggest industry? 

Senator Metcalf believes not. He writes, 
“The regulated industries account for about 
one-fifth of this nation’s gross national prod- 
uct. Yet the regulatory commissions, espe- 
cially at the state level, are the most neglect- 
ed arms of the government—neglected by 
most of the press; neglected by the universi- 
ties and foundations; neglected by the legis- 
latures, both state and federal, including 
appropriations committees. 

“On these commissions you will find men 
at both the commission and staff level at- 
tempting under the most trying circum- 
stances to fulfill their public responsibility. 
Nevertheless, in state after state, a similar 
story is told about their insufficiency.” 

A survey by my Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations supports Senator 
Metcalf’s belief. We found case after case in 
which the commissions were understaffed, 
underpaid, and overwhelmed by batteries of 
attorneys and accountants for the private 
utilities. 

Let me cite two examples: The Illinois 
Commerce Commission, with jurisdiction 
over 10,000 companies with assets of more 
than $10 billion, reported to my subeommit- 
tee that it had no attorney. In Massachu- 
setts, the State Utility Commission has only 
three accountants, and they are responsible 
for the accuracy of financial statements filed 
by all the electric, gas, railroad, bus, tele- 
phone, and telegram companies in the state. 
The Boston Herald observed that a full rate 
case would be impossible because of the staff 
limitations of the commission. 

Without effective regulation by state util- 
ity commissions, what alternative methods 
are there for encouraging the private power 
companies to keep their rates down to reason- 
able levels? 

Experience indicates that competition is 
the best bet. The yardstick of federal, city- 
owned, and other consumer-owned power sys- 
tems has proven to be effective. 

Throughout the country, the nearer a fed- 
eral power project, the lower the electric bills. 
Municipal and cooperative customers pay a 
third less than their neighbors served by 
private companies, 

It is no wonder, then, as Senator Metcalf 
says, that the private utilities fear the yard- 
stick of competition more than regulation. 
I could cite scores of cases where competi- 
tion or the threat of competition stimulates 
the private companies to reduce rates or fore- 
Stall rate increases. Let me mention only the 
Most recent example. In Texas, the South- 
western Public Service Company has pro- 
posed rate increases in 60 west Texas towns. 
But in three communities, served also by 
municipal systems, the company has not 
suggested increases. 

In my own state of Maine, just the threat 
of Dickey Power has caused reductions, which 
T will detail later. 

Today, the northeast is the only region of 
the nation without a federal power project. 
It is understandable, therefore, that my re- 
gion suffers from the highest power rates in 
the country. This also helps explain why the 
private power lobby, in New England and 
across the nation, has organized its campaign 
against Dickey. The northeast is the last 
competition-free preserve for the power in- 
dustry, and the industry obviously wants 
to keep it that way. 

For your background information, I would 
like to outline the development of the 
Dickey-Lincoln School proposal, and to de- 
scribe its importance to my region and to 
the national policy of resource development. 
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There is more at stake in the congressional 
debate over Dickey than the construction of 
& large multi-purpose water resource project. 

At issue is— 

1. Whether the private utilities will retain 
their stranglehold on New England; 

2. Whether their lobby can squash a justi- 
fied, beneficial project; 

3. Whether the public interest will be 
represented in the planning and development 
of a balanced and integrated power system 
for my region; 

4. Whether the basic national policy for 
resource development will survive; and 

5. Whether the northeast is an equal 
partner among other regions under that 
policy. 

Since 1959, I have been a member of the 
Public Works Committee, where the bulk of 
our resource development projects are re- 
viewed and evaluated. In the nearly nine 
years that I have worked with my colleagues 
on hundreds of projects, I have followed a 
simple rule: a project should be evaluated 
on its merits—without reference to the 
region in which it is located. It should be 
approved if it meets the tests of being in the 
public interest, if it contributes to the welfare 
of the area in which it is located, and if it is 
economically feasible, These are the tests the 
Public Works Committee and the Senate have 
applied. 

When Dickey is examined objectively, it 
meets all of these tests. 

The project is the product of a long series 
of studies beginning with the New England- 
New York interagency study of the late 1940’s 
and early 1950’s. 

In 1959, the Joint Engineering Board of 
the International Joint Commission (United 
States and Canada) recomended the con- 
struction of the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power 
Project, coupled with the construction of a 
high dam on the Upper St. John River at 
Rankin Rapids, which would have flooded 
the Upper St. John and the Allagash Rivers. 

The engineering report was referred to the 
International Joint Commission for review 
and evaluation. In April, 1961, the commis- 
sion rejected the proposed Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power Project, but suggested possible 
development of the Upper St. John. 

In the meantime, the National Park Serv- 
ice of the United States had proposed the 
protection of the Allagash River as a free- 
flowing, “wilderness” waterway. 

I recommended to President Kennedy that 
the Department of the Interior be assigned 
the responsibility of reviewing the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Engin: Board, 
the findings of the International Joint Com- 
mission, and the recommendations of the 
National Park Service, for the purpose of 
recommending a balanced development of 
the resources of northern and eastern Maine. 

In July, 1963, after two years of study, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall recommended 
to the President the development of the 
Dickey Project as a flood control and hydro- 
electric program, designed to provide 100,000 
kilowatts of low-cost firm energy, and 650,000 
kilowatts of low-cost peaking power. The 
project would consist of a high dam on the 
Upper St. John in the town of Dickey, and 
a low, re-regulating dam at the site of Lin- 
coln School House. The project would fit 
into the power requirements of Maine and 
New England, and would spare the Allagash. 
The plan was hailed by conservationists be- 
cause of the protection it provided the Alla- 
gash River. 

In 1965 Passamaquoddy dropped below 1-1 
but the 1965 proposal contained an additional 
recommendation that the Passamaquoddy 
Project should receive continuing study, par- 
ticularly with reference to technological ad- 
vances. 

I want to underscore the fact that the 1963 
and 1965 proposals, which are the foundation 
for the present project, were based on the 
concept of a generating station designed to 
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produce the bulk of its energy as peaking 
power. This is absolutely essential to a 
soundly balanced power system in which 
there are very large thermal plants—fueled 
either by fossil fuels or nuclear energy. Dick- 
ey-Lincoln School is not an alternative to 
thermal plants; it is essential to their eco- 
nomic and efficient operation as part of a 
regional system. 

Dickey is an eminently sound project, with 
a benefit-cost ratio of 1.9-1. It would pro- 
vide wholesale firm energy for Maine com- 
munities at rates two-thirds below those now 

by the private utilities. It would 
supply essential peaking power to the New 
England market at rates nearly one-third 
below current charges and at costs lower 
than the best alternative proposals made 
by the private companies. 

Since its authorization in 1965, Dickey- 
Lincoln School has been the subject of the 
most intensive re-study ever required for a 
public works project. The staff of the House 
Committee on Appropriations conducted a 
special study of the project, including an ex- 
tensive analysis of the findings of the Corps 
of Engineers, the Department of the Interior 
and the Federal Power Commission. They 
reviewed the allegations made by New Eng- 
land’s private utilities. The staff findings sus- 
tained the favorable verdict of the public 
agencies and discredited the arguments ad- 
vanced by the private companies, The Senate 
has always supported the project. The House 
however, this year disregarded the findings of 
its own subcommittee, and voted down 
Dickey. 

The private power companies have claimed 
that Dickey-Lincoln School would not affect 
power rates in New England. The fact is that 
the threat of Dickey-Lincoln has already had 
an impact on the power companies of my 
own state. 

Between 1946 and 1963 the three privately 
owned power companies in Maine sought in- 
creases—but no reductions—in their rates. 
Indeed, during my terms as Governor, the 
Public Utilities Commission was under con- 
stant pressure from power company attempts 
to push their rates higher and higher, 

But in 1963, when the Department of the 
Interior recommended the construction of 
Dickey, the three companies, within two 
months of the Dickey proposal, suddenly 
discovered it was possible to reduce rates. 
The reductions weren’t impressive and they 
provided almost no benefits for homeowners, 
but they were reductions, The total reduc- 
tions, in 18 announcements made by the 
power companies since the advent of the 
Dickey-Lincoln proposal, have totaled 
$4,161,527. 

It should be noted that since 1965, all but 
one of the reductions were announced just 
prior to or during the hearings and floor con- 
siderations of the Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project. 

This record is extraordinary for companies 
which had not sought reductions and had 
been busy pushing rates up for the preced- 
ing 17 years. This record and the experience 
of rate reductions in other areas of the coun- 
try where publicly owned power projects are 
located indicate the desirability of competi- 
tion in the power business. 

In Maine, it should be noted that the rate 
reductions did not result in any belt-tighten- 
ing by the private utilities. A study of the 
rate of return received by the power com- 
panies indicates that during and since the 
reductions, two of the three utilities in- 
volved have been getting returns in excess 
of the 6 percent normally set by the 
Maine Public Utilities Commission. As a 
result of the discussion stimulated by Sena- 
tor Metcalf’s book, the Maine Public Utili- 
ties Commission contracted for a special 
study of rates of return for Maine utilities, 
That study moved Governor Curtis to ask 
the Public Utilities Commission to institute 
a rate case seeking reductions. 
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The Maine overcharge problem is matched 
in the rest of New England. A study of Fed- 
eral Power Commission statistics shows that 
in 1965, for instance, the New England pri- 
vate power monopoly overcharged New Eng- 
land consumers $21,034,000. This estimate 
is based on the normal rate of return of 6 
percent applied to this industry. 

A study of 28 New England power com- 
panies showed that 14 of them had a rate 
of return of 7 percent or more. Five had a 
rate of return of 8 percent or more, and one 
had a rate of 11.18 percent. At these rates 
of return, it is not surprising that New Eng- 
land homeowners pay up to 35 percent more 
for power than the national average. 

The private power companies have made 
one other gesture in the direction of im- 
proved operation since the advent of the 
Dickey-Lincoln School Project. Even that 
is a mixed blessing. 

In January, 1966, the power companies 
released a series of advertisements, announc- 
ing the establishment of the “Big 11 Power 
Loop.“ In and of itself, it was a confession 
of past weaknesses, but it promised an inte- 
grated power system for the region, based 
on large nuclear power plants and larger 
transmission lines. 

Later, however, one of the power company 
executives admitted in a Vermont public 
hearing that planning for the “Big 11” pro- 
grams consisted solely of preparing the ad- 
vertisement. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee could find no evidence of regional 
planning by the utilities, except in the ad- 
vertisements. 

Recent developments indicate that the 
underlying intent of the private companies 
in promoting the “Big 11” proposal is not 
so much an improvement in reliability and 
service as it is another step in their effort 
to tighten their grip on the New England 
power market. They have flatly refused to 
permit publicly owned utilities in Massachu- 
setts to join in a regional transmission sys- 
tem. 

The Massachusetts case should not sur- 
prise us. What the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has learned here has been echoed across 
the country. The FPC Counsel has deter- 
mined that the Massachusetts municipals 
were denied participation in the planning 
activities of the New England utilities. The 
FPC also found that such exclusion is detri- 
mental to the city-owned systems and con- 
stitutes possible violation of anti-trust 
statutes. 

Further evidence that the private utilities 
want to keep nuclear power all to them- 
selves is overwhelming—in proceedings be- 
fore the FPC, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the House of Representatives. 

It should be noted that Dickey would re- 
pay the entire federal investment, with in- 
terest, in 50 years. It will return to the Fed- 
eral Treasury nearly two dollars for every 
one of the $227 million in federal funds in- 
vested in the project during that time pe- 
riod. It will continue to pay a substantial 
return on the public investment many, many 
years beyond the end of the pay-back period. 

I have yet to hear the private power in- 
dustry offer to reimburse the Federal Treas- 
ury for the nearly $2 billion federal invest- 
ment in the Civil Nuclear Reactor Program. 

There are two other observations which 
should be made. Without a public power 
yardstick to gauge the operations of the 
private utilities, and to stimulate them to 
develop economies, there is little hope that 
the northeast will ever catch up with the 
lower power costs of every other region of 
the country. Unless the Federal Government 
builds nuclear or other thermal plants in 
New England, and I have heard of no such 
proposal, the yardstick must be a hydro 
plant. There are few suitable sites in New 
England for large hydro plants. This means 
if Dickey fails, the chances would be slim 
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for the success of any other federal public 
power proposal for my region. In the end, 
without a yardstick, likelihood of meaningful 
reductions in power rates would be negli- 
gible. Furthermore, if the House does not re- 
verse itself and fund Dickey, no economi- 
cally feasible project, anywhere in the coun- 
try, will be safe from raids by the lobbyists 
of private interests. 

I want to point out that many of the 
House opponents of Dickey have been in- 
consistent in their positions on the public 
works appropriations bill, voting against 
Dickey—while supporting rivers and harbors 
projects in their own districts which do not 
measure up to the Maine project. 

In the House vote of July 25, for example, 
congressmen voting against Dickey had 134 
projects in their districts which had no 
benefit-cost estimate, or had a benefit-cost 
ratio lower than Dickey’s. These projects rep- 
resented 24 percent of the total appropria- 
tions approved by the Senate for construc- 
tion and planning of public works projects— 
$241.5 million, 

I cite these figures to demonstrate that 
there is no justified pattern in the House 
opposition to Dickey, and that the House 
position threatens a national policy based 
on the merits and economic feasibility of 
projects. 

To my mind, the inconsistency can only be 
explained as the product of one of the most 
heavy-handed lobbying campaigns in 
memory. 

Congressmen from districts thousands of 
miles from New England were approached by 
representatives of their local utilities, and 
given erroneous information on the project. 

The private utility lobby even rewrote a 
favorable analysis by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, attempting to show that the Com- 
mission opposed the project. 

This move, carried out by the Electric Co- 
ordinating Council of New England, was the 
most brazen distortion of the findings of an 
independent government agency in the his- 
tory of federal power projects.. 

From the beginning, the private power 
companies sought to confuse the public and 
mislead the Congress. The nature of the 
companies’ campaign convinces me that 
their opposition to Dickey is not motivated 
by concern for the merits. They obviously 
enjoy their monopolies and are determined to 
maintain them at the expense of the 
public. 

The private power lobby was successful 
this year. We will, of course, pursue the proj- 
ect again in the next session, and we face a 
tough job. If you share my commitment to 
Dickey, I urge you to do everything you can 
to encourage support for it from your region. 
If my mail is any indication, increasing num- 
bers of residents of New England and other 
sections are becoming alert to the high cost 
of power in the northeast, and to the benefits 
of Dickey. This concern, however, must be 
translated into political strength, in and out 
of New England. 

You who understand the issue can play a 
strategic role in education on the issue, in 
organizing a regional program of support, 
and in carrying the fight to your members of 
the House of Representatives. And in that 
fight, you can count on me, 


COPPER POSITION WORSENS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, every 
passing day brings news of additional 
problems in the critical copper situation 
brought about by a marathon disagree- 
ment in the copper industry. 

Today, additional information has 
come to my attention in connection with 
the illegal secondary boycott ordered by 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. Three piers in the New York City 
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area still are experiencing delays and 

problems in unloading copper because of 

the ILA’s illegal action. Union members, 
acting under orders from a leadership 
that says the boycott was imposed by 

“mistake,” are still slowing down the 

movement of copper stocks into the 

country. 

Mr. President, besides being illegal, 
this action is directly affecting the prose- 
cution of our war effort. It may, I am 
reliably informed, result in severe short- 
ages in critical defense areas within a 
very short time. It is inconceivable to me 
that patriotic Americans, who are also 
union members, will allow their leaders 
to blindly push them into actions that 
may directly threaten the lives of their 
relatives, friends, and countrymen fight- 
ing at Khe Sanh or in other areas of 
Southeast Asia. 

Yesterday, I was visited by an ad- 
ministration official in my office who 
sought my support for the President’s 
removal of the gold cover as it affects 
our currency. His argument in favor of 
legislation is that it shows the world we 
mean business when we say we will pre- 
serve the integrity of the dollar. I told 
him, and I repeat it now, that we can 
have such a demonstration on the part 
of the President by his merely taking the 
simple step of invoking the emergency 
provisions of present labor law. This will 
certainly demonstrate that he has the 
courage to do some political belt tighten- 
ing in his own administration. He has 
not demonstrated that courage and in- 
tention to see this problem settled 
quickly so far. 

Another situation that has come to 
light today, Mr. President, is the fact 
that Zambia’s two major copper pro- 
ducers have announced they must reduce 
customer deliveries by 20 percent due to 
fuel shortages and other production 
problems. This is serious news also, be- 
cause it means we have a further tight- 
ening of the world supply of copper and 
more particularly, this Nation’s vital war 
supply. 

Here is still another reason—and the 
reasons are stacking up higher and 
higher—for the President to act in the 
national interest and let the copper 
miners go back to work. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
articles be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point indicating the seriousness of our 
copper problem. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COPPER DELIVERIES By ZAMBIA Firms To BE 
CUT BY 20 Percent—Two MAJOR PRODUCERS 
Cire FUEL SHorraces—Imports By U.S. 
DELAYED ON Docks—NEW PLEA MADE ON 
STRIKE 
Zambia's two major copper producers said 

they will reduce customer deliveries by 20% 

due to fuel shortages and other production 

problems, further tightening world supplies 
of the metal. 

Elsewhere, shipments of foreign copper 
into the U.S. continued to be delayed at 
dockside even though a longshoremen’s un- 
ion insisted it had called off a boycott against 
copper imports. Civilian orders for domesti- 
cally refined metal still were banned by Com- 
merce Department directives, and Senate 
Majority Leader Mansfield reiterated his ap- 
peal for President Johnson to bring together 
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both sides in the 229-day-old nationwide 
copper strike. 

The Zambian producers, Anglo-American 
Corp. of South Africa Ltd. and Roan Selec- 
tion Trust Ltd., said their output will be 
reduced to 80% of normal on March 8 and 
April 1, respectively. The pair accounted for 
the bulk of Zambia’s 677,000 tons of cop- 
per last year, which means their monthly 
output will be slashed to about 44,000 tons 
from about 55,000 tons. 

Zambia ranks second among Free World 
copper producers to the U.S., which normal- 
ly mines about 1.3 million tons annually. 
The African nation is by far the major non- 
Communist exporter of the metal, however, 
with about 40% of its supplies ticketed for 
European customers under long-term con- 
tracts. The remainder goes to Europe and 
Japan for public sale. 


OUTPUT RATES SLASHED 


A lack of coal to power refineries has forced 
both Zambian concerns to lower their pro- 
duction rates during the past year; at one 
point, output was down to only 67% of 
normal. Fuel supplies traditionally have 
come from neighboring Rhodesia, but Zam- 
bia has been at political odds with Rhodesia 
and, thus far, has uncovered only low-grade 
coal beds within its own borders. 

Anglo-American said the Zambian coal was 
proving more acidic and abrasive than ex- 
pected and was causing severe damage to the 
brick lining in the furnaces of copper- 
processing plants. Company Officials said they 
weren’t able to obtain sufficient supplies to 
operate at capacity. 

A Roan Selection executive blamed the 
slowdown primarily on repairs needed at a 
plant near the company's huge Mufulira cop- 
per mine. The installation’s furnace has been 
switching back and forth between different 
grades of coal, plus some fuel oil and, as a 
result, is “in bad shape and likely to be out 
of action for three months,” the executive 
said. 

A scattered disruption in the movement of 
copper from New York harbor piers is ex- 
pected to spread today. Since last Friday cer- 
tain members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association have refused to load 
trucks with copper at three piers in Port 
Newark, N.J., where 5,000 tons of copper 
wire bars are piled up. Yesterday, a union 
shop steward notified the Belgian Line that, 
effective this morning, copper wouldn't be 
loaded onto trucks at the line’s pier in Man- 
hattan. Up to now the tieup has been re- 
stricted to Port Newark. 

Union members have continued to unload 
copper from ships but union checkers at Port 
Newark have refused to tally the copper; 
union clerks have refused to sign receipts to 
release the metal; and union men have de- 
clined to load the metal on trucks. Yester- 
day, trucks didn’t show up for movement of 
copper because of the situation in Newark. 


CLERICAL ERROR CITED 


Thomas W. Gleason, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, an- 
nounced late last week that the union would 
refuse to handle copper in a show of support 
for other unions that have been striking U.S. 
copper producers. Later, his attorney said 
that any notice that went out to union mem- 
bers was a clerical error. Mr. Gleason also is 
president of ILA Local No. 1, which repre- 
sents all checkers—the men who tally ship- 
ments—in the port of New York. 

Steamship management is concerned over 
the stack-up of copper because of its poten- 
tial weight damage to the piers. The 54-inch 
long copper wire bars weigh up to 265 pounds 
each. Should the copper be scattered out 
over the piers in an effort to spread the 
weight, too much space needed for general 
cargo would be used, a management spokes- 
man said. 

Steamship managers have been avoiding 
the start of any possibly “lengthy and frus- 
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trating” grievance procedures with the union 
over the matter because they don’t want to 
precipitate a situation affecting their other 
general cargo. 

A union spokesman wouldn’t comment on 
the stymied copper at Port Newark nor the 
threat of a further spread of the stoppage to 
the Belgian Line pier in Manhattan today. He 
said Mr. Gleason wasn't available to comment 
on it and that he wasn't aware cf the situa- 
tion. 

An “emergency meeting” of the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Committee is scheduled for this 
morning to review possible plans of maritime 
union support for the unions striking U.S. 
copper producers. 


PRICE CHANGE CLARIFIED 


In Evanston, Ill., Calumet & Hecla Inc. said 
it’s basing its copper price on the daily Lon- 
don quotation for fire-refined metal, current- 
ly around 70 cents a pound. The company, a 
relatively small producer and fabricator of 
copper, said it was clarifying earlier reports 
concerning its change from a former fixed 
price of 43 cents a pound. 

Carrier Corp. stockholders, at yesterday's 
annual meeting in Syracuse, N.Y., were told 
that the air-conditioner maker in the past 
four months has spent between $1,250,000 
and $1,500,000 in premiums for high-priced 
foreign copper. If the U.S. strike continues, 
it will be “necessary for us to reduce our pro- 
duction schedules and our work force because 
an adequate supply of copper won't be avail- 
able at any price,” William Bynum, chair- 
man, told the meeting. 

Mr. Bynum said Carrier employs about 8,- 
000 hourly workers and has a total force of 
about 14,000. “When and how many we lay 
off will depend”, he said, adding that Carrier 
is “now at a point where our results are being 
seriously affected.” 

One of the nation’s largest manufacturers 
of electrical and electronic equipment was 
said to have rushed a truck filled with cop- 
per supplies from New York to a Midwestern 
plant to avoid closing assembly lines there. 
“Two more hours and the plant would have 
run dry of copper,” asserted a company offi- 
cial. 

In Washington, Sen. Mansfield again urged 
the President to call representatives of the 
major copper producers and striking workers 
to the White House. Originally, he made the 
suggestion over a week ago in a telegram to 
Mr. Johnson. 

He said he had “not yet” received a re- 
sponse from the White House, but added: “I 
would imagine it will get consideration.” 

The Commerce Department stuck by last 
week’s ruling that reserved all domestic sup- 
plies of refined copper for defense usage only. 
Only about 25% of the nation’s normal re- 
fining capacity remains open during the 
strike, and military orders are running heavy 
to meet the Vietnam commitment. 


COPPER WoRSENS PAYMENTS PLIGHT—IMPORTS 
RAISE THE DEFICIT By ABOUT $250 MILLION 


WASHINGTON, February 27.—The copper 
strike has given the Administration a tough, 
three-dimensional problem. 

Besides the domestic economic and politi- 
cal effects that normally accompany long 
strikes in basic industries, the copper shut- 
down, now in its eighth month, is worsening 
the already critical deficit in international 
payments. 

Imports of copper as a result of the strike 
have deepened the payments deficit by ap- 
proximately $250 million, a Commerce De- 
partment official estimated today. The rate 
of loss to foreign countries as a result of 
copper imports is $150 million to $160 million 
a month. 

The dilemma facing the Administration 
is that if it stops the copper imports to save 
international payments losses it will dis- 
locate industry all over the landscape. 

“It’s imports that are keeping the econ- 
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omy going,” said William A. Meissner, Jr., 
director of the copper division, of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration. 

Mr. Meissner said the Commerce Depart- 
ment had no intention of lifting its order 
reserving domestic copper production for 
defense uses until we are assured that cop- 
per (imports) are moving off the docks.” 


CONFUSED POSITION 


The position of the International Long- 
shoremen's Association about handling these 
imports remained confusec, as far as the 
Commerce Department is concerned. The 
union announced a boycott on Thursday 
and withdrew it Friday when legal issues 
were raised. 

Most plants with defense contracts, Mr. 
Meissner pointed out, need more copper than 
they use in defense items. For instance, if 
an operation is producing 10 per cent for 
defense and 90 per cent for civilian needs, it 
cannot shut down civilian production and 
expect to survive with only 10 per cent of 
its capacity functioning. 

Thus, the alternative to avoiding an in- 
crease in the payments deficit is a major cut 
in production of copper-using goods and a 
cut in employment. 


FREEZE IN COPPER RETAINED BY UNITED 
STATES— ORDER RESERVING ALL OUTPUT FOR 
DEFENSE STILL STANDS 


(By Edward A. Morrow) 


The Department of Commerce said yester- 
day that its order to copper refiners reserv- 
ing all production for defense use would 
remain in effect “indefinitely” even though 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion had resumed handling of imported 
shipments. 

Rodney L. Borum, head of the depart- 
ment's Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, said in a telephone interview 
that his agency was aware of the renewed 
flow of copper through the nation’s ports 
“but at this point we're holding to our 
order.” 

He pointed out that the “optimum” stock- 
pile of 775,000 tons of copper had shrunk 
to 359,000 tons as a result of the strike that 
began last July at 26 mines. 

He put the requirements of plants work- 
ing on defense contracts at 36,000 tons a 
month. 

UNION POSITION UNCLEAR 


Meanwhile the position of the longshore- 
men’s union remained unclear. Last Thurs- 
day the union president, Thomas W. Gleason, 
announced a boycott on the handling of im- 
ported copper by dockworkers. That prompted 
the Government’s order to refiners on 
Friday. 

But later Friday, when the legality of the 
boycott was questioned, the no-handling de- 
cision was rescinded until Mr. Gleason could 
confer with Louis Waldman, the union's 
legal counsel. 

Yesterday Mr. Waldman would only say 
that “we gave them our views of the situ- 
ation and hopefully the air will be cleared.” 

Mr. Gleason said he would announce the 
union's position today. “We'll have some- 
thing to say but I don’t know yet at exactly 
what time we'll say it,” he added. 

While the union leader and other officers 
were in conference with attorneys, longshore- 
men continued handling ships carrying cop- 
per in Brooklyn and at New Jersey areas of 
the harbor. 


DIFFICULTIES IN NEWARK 


The Waterfront Commission reported some 
difficulties at Grace Lines operations in Port 
Newark, where longshormen unloaded both 
zinc and copper shipments but apparently 
refused to load copper on trucks. 

Meanwhile one of the nation’s largest cop- 
per users, Okonite Co., announced that it 
was shutting down two of its five plants be- 
cause of a shortage of raw materials. It 
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closed operations at plants in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., and Providence, R.I, and cut 
down operations at plants in Passaic, N.J., 
and Santa Maria, Calif. 

In Washington, Senator Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, said he had asked President John- 
son to summon copper labor and manage- 
ment representatives to Washington, lock 
them in a room and throw away the key 
until a settlement was reached. 

The Senate majority leader made the 
statement after Senator Paul Fannin, Repub- 
lican of Arizona, accused the President of 
inaction and said the Taft-Hartley Law 
should be invoked to provide an 80-day back- 
to-work order. 

Senator Mansfield questioned whether the 
law could be properly invoked and said much 
of the 80-day cooling-off period might be 
used simply to get idle mines back in opera- 
tion only to have them cut off again at the 
end of the period. 


APPROACH TO BETTER HOUSING IN 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday I had the opportunity to take a 
firsthand look at a project to rehabilitate 
houses in Wilmington, Del., being under- 
taken by an organization called Block 
Blight, Inc. 

This is a group dedicated to the im- 
provement and rehabilitation of private 
housing, and it was encouraging to me 
and to Congressman WILLIAM V. ROTH, 
Jr., of Delaware, to see the progress 
being made. 

While this progress is dependent on 
the interest and activity of all the offi- 
cials and directors of the organization, 
I know that a great deal of the effort 
is borne by L. Coleman Dorsey, presi- 
dent, and Arnold Goldsborough, vice 
president. In addition, Block Blight is 
fortunate to have an experienced ad- 
mae in the person of Frank J. 

is. 

A newspaper article in the Wilming- 
ton Morning News of February 26, 1968, 
summarizes our visit, and because I am 
hopeful that the work being done in 
Delaware will serve as a model else- 
where, I ask that the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or BLOCK BLIGHT: Boccs, ROTH LAUD 
PROGRESS 


(By Charles P. Wilson) 


Two members of Delaware’s congressional 
delegation praised the work of Block Blight, 
Inc., after & tour of half a dozen rehabili- 
tated houses in Wilmington. 

The tour was made Saturday at the request 
of U.S. Sen. J. Caleb Boggs, R-Del., who said 
he was familiar with the work of Block Blight 
but wanted to see it first hand. 

Joining Boggs and Block Blight officials on 
the two-hour tour was Rep. William V. Roth, 
Jr., R-Del., the state’s only U.S. House mem- 
ber. U.S. Sen. John J. Williams, R—Del., was 
invited but was unable to attend. 

The tour included six of the eight houses 
in the city which have been purchased and 
are being renovated by Block Blight. The 
houses, when rehabilitated, will be sold to 
persons whose incomes make them eligible 
for public housing. 

Known as the 221-H program, Block Blight 
uses its private funds to buy and rehabilitate 
the houses—the total cost limit is $9,500— 
and then the new owner finances them with 
a Federal Housing Authority loan. 

The rehabilitation of the house includes 
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installation of a completely new bath and 
kitchen and new appliances, such as a refrig- 
erator and stove, are provided. Private con- 
tractors do the work. 

In the first house visited, at 1300 W. 6th 
St., Boggs and Roth met the woman who will 
buy the house when it is finished sometime 
next month. She is Mrs. Lucille McManus, a 
widow with five small children. They now 
live at 701 W. 6th St. 

When Boggs asked Mrs. McManus if she 
were anxious to move into the home, she 
replied, “I just can’t wait. I wish I could 
move in tomorrow.” 

Another house visited by the congressmen, 
at 1323 W. 3rd St., is to be ready for occu- 
pancy this morning, to William S. 
Samluk, the contractor who is rehabilitating 
three houses for Block Blight. 

“I am well pleased with what I see here 
and I congratulate Block Blight on the job 
it has done. It is an example of what can be 
done,” Boggs said. 

Roth agreed with this. “It’s a good example 
of just what public and private cooperation 
can do in the area of housing,” he said. 

According to L. Coleman Dorsey, Block 
Blight president who was on the tour, there 
are now eight houses in various stages of 
rehabilitation under Block Blight’s program. 
He said the agency hopes to acquire five more 
houses soon for the same purpose. 

Also on the tour were Theodore O. Spauld- 
ing Jr., Block Blight finance manager; James 
Adshead Jr., an agency board member, and 
Mrs. Robbie Friz, Block Blight public rela- 
tions director. 


FREEDOM’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
Pa., is doing a work most needed in 
America. Its yearlong efforts to call 
attention to our American freedoms, our 
values, and our heritage is to be com- 
mended. 

I am particularly interested in the 
awards which have been given to those 
members of the armed services who have 
expressed themselves in regard to the 
subject of freedom and responsibility. 

I wish that it were possible for all 
Americans to read each of these letters 
and essays that I have seen. Last week, I 
placed in the Record a particularly sig- 
nificant letter written by an Air Force 
colonel, formerly stationed in Arizona, 
who stated his belief in America with 
firm conviction and telling words for all 
those who would replace our present 
form of government for another. 

Now, I find still another contact with 
this outstanding group. Lt. Charles R. 
Pursley, U.S. Naval Reserve, who is now 
stationed at the Naval Air Station, North 
Island, San Diego, Calif., is an Arizonan 
formerly an employee of mine when I was 
engaged in business in Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Lieutenant Pursley’s letter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AT VALLEY FORGE: 
LETTERS FROM ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL, 
1967—$100 AND GEORGE WASHINGTON HONOR 
MEDAL AWARD, Lr. CHARLES R. PURSLEY, U.S. 
Naval. RESERVE, NAVAL AIR STATION, NORTH 
ISLAND, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

“FREEDOM—MY HERITAGE, MY RESPONSIBILITY” 
“Who: will help me plant tnis wheat?” 
“Not I,” said the cat. “Not I,” said the rat. 

“Not I,” said the pig. 
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“Then I will do it myself!” said the Little 
Red Hen and she did. 

From childhood we have heard the story 
of the Little Red Hen and the lazy animals 
around her. It is a funny story with a happy 
ending; we all enjoy it. 

Not so funny is the story of the Little 
White Country. 

Once upon a time the Little White Country 
found some seeds of Freedom alongside a 
river in Concord, Massachusetts. “Who will 
help me plant these seeds?” asked the Little 
White Country. 

“Not I.” said the Royalists. “Not I,” said 
the Shortsighted. “Not I,” said many fearful 
children of the Little White Country. 

“Very well,” said the Little White Country, 
“I'll do it myself!“ And with the help of 
Washington and Jefferson and Hale and 
many more of her children, she did. 

After the seeds had sprouted and begun 
to grow, a horrible weed in the southern end 
of the garden began to choke out many of 
the young, tender freedom plants. “Who will 
help me kill this weed?” asked the Little 
White Country. 

“Not I,” said the Selfish. “Not I,” said the 
Bigoted. “Not I,” said the people in the 
southern part of the Little White Country 
who lived off the fruit of that detestable 
plant. 

“Very well then, I will do it myself!” said 
the Little White Country. And using Lincoln 
and Grant, she did—even though many of 
her children suffered and died and she was 
sorely wounded. 

A short time later a huge bird flew out of 
the skies of Europe and tried to eat up the 
tasty stalks of freedom. 

“Who will help me fight off this monster?” 
asked the Little White Country. 

“Not I,” said the Timid. “Not I,” said the 
Lazy. “Not I,” said some of the Little White 
Country’s children who were too busy play- 
ing games to even notice the bird. 

“Very well,” said the Little White Country, 
“then I shall do it myself!” And with the 
help of men like Foch and Allenby and 
Pershing and many of her doughboys, she 
did 


The plants finally began to ripen and bear 
fruit when two wicked neighbors tried at- 
tacking from different directions, hoping to 
destroy the crop. 

“Who will help me defeat these wicked 
neighbors?” asked the Little White Country. 

“Not I,” said the Indifferent. “Not I,” said 
the Weak-hearted. “Not I,” said the Com- 
munists, until the wicked neighbors turned 
to hear at their fences; then, they too were 
willing to help. 

“Very well,” said the Little White Country, 
“I shall do it myself!” And along with friends 
like Churchill and Chiang and many of her 
own children, she fought off the wicked 
neighbors in a bloody and brutal battle. 

At last the fruit ripened and the Little 
White Country took some seeds of freedom 
and gave them to the Little Green Country, 
who needed them badly. They had just been 
planted when an Ugly Animal burrowed un- 
derneath the young plants, eating away their 
roots. 

“Who will help me frighten away this 
Ugly Animal?” pleaded the Little Green 
Country. 

“Not I,” said the Pacifists. “Just be nice 
and when the Ugly Animal is full, it will go 
away!” “Not I,” said the Isolationists. “It’s 
none of our concern!” “Not I,” said the 
Cowards. “I'm too young and handsome to 
die for you!” “Not I,” said the rest of the 
world, “You're a small country and the Ugly 
Animal has powerful friends. Take care of 
your own problems. 

“Then I will help,” said the Little White 
Country. And she has. 

This story has no happy ending yet. The 
Ugly Animal digs while the Little White 
Country, in spite of the grunts, squeals and 
groans from within still helps. Why? Because 
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freedom is its heritage and therefore its re- 
sponsibility, so the obligation cannot be 
avoided. So the call still goes out, “Who will 
help?” Will you? 


THE COPPER INDUSTRY STRIKE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have 
just learned that the NLRB has issued a 
complaint against the United Steelwork- 
ers of America and other unions striking 
copper companies charging them with an 
illegal refusal to bargain by insisting on 
companywide negotiations. I am gratified 
that the General Counsel has seen fit to 
take this action. I only regret that he did 
not take this action sooner. 

On Monday, I brought this matter to 
the attention of the Senate and at that 
time asked the President to expedite ac- 
tion in the case. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader yesterday informed the 
Senate that he had inquired about the 
status of the case. He expressed his own 
concern that the case be consummated 
as soon as possible, since it might pro- 
vide an opening for the companies and 
unions to begin negotiations once again. 

I can only repeat, and I am sure I ex- 
press the sentiments of the majority 
leader, that I am happy to see the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office move so expedi- 
tiously. 


NATIONAL VISITOR CENTER FACILI- 
TIES ACT OF 1967—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I submit a report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill—H.R. 
12603—to supplement the purposes of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959—73 Stat. 
479—by authorizing agreements and 
leases with respect to certain properties 
in the District of Columbia, for the pur- 
pose of a national visitor center, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report, as fol- 
lows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12603) to supplement the purposes of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 
479), by authorizing agreements and leases 
with respect to certain properties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the purpose of a na- 
tional visitor center, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 15, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 25. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 24, 
and 26; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “twenty-five”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “twenty-five”, and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment and on page 3, 
line 23, of the House engrossed bill strike 
out “$3,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “$3,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7 and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment, on page 4, line 9, 
of the House engrossed bill strike out the 
first comma and all that follows down 
through and including the comma on line 
10 of page 4; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment, on page 6, line 
12, of the House engrossed bill strike out 
in accordance” and all that follows down 
through and including “1959” on line 13 of 
page 6; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment and on page 7, 
line 9, of the House engrossed bill strike out 
“111.” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 110.“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
H. L. FONG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
KENNETH J. GRAY, 
ROBERT E. JONES, 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
JOHN A, BLATNIK, 
Jim WRIGHT, 
JAMES R. GROVER, Jr. 
FRED SCHWENGEL, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE BOB 
ASHMORE, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, when 
the final gavels fall sounding the end for 
this session of Congress, the end of sev- 
eral distinguished legislative careers will 
also be sounded. Several of our number 
have chosen not to return. A colleague of 
mine from South Carolina who has been 
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in the public service of my State nearly 
40 years, Representative ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, is among them. 

When Bos AsHMoRE announced re- 
cently that he would not seek to retain 
his congressional seat, his supporters and 
friends in his district and indeed people 
throughout South Carolina were struck 
instantly by the fact that a large void 
would have to be filled. 

When Bos AsHmoRE finishes this year 
in the House of Representatives, he will 
have served the Fourth Congressional 
District of South Carolina for 16 years. 

But his public service began long be- 
fore he came to the Congress in 1953. 
For 38 years, beginning just 3 years after 
he finished law school at Furman Uni- 
versity, Bop ASHMORE has dedicated him- 
self to public service and civic endeavors 
for his city, his county, his district, and 
his State. 

He is a product of Greenville County, 
in the upper regions of my State which is 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge and 
Smoky Mountains. It is an area where 
the hallmarks of personal relationships 
are truth and loyalty. That Bos ASHMORE 
has been constantly returned to public 
office by his people for 38 years is mute 
testimony to his personal integrity. 

He was first elected to the position of 
the public prosecutor as solicitor for his 
Greenville County in 1930. He served 
there for 6 years until elected solicitor 
for the 13th Judicial Circuit. He was re- 
elected four times to the solicitorship and 
then was elected to Congress in 1953. 

As a lawyer and public prosecutor, Bos 
ASHMORE was always dedicated to the 
principles of the Constitution and has 
fought many battles for those principles 
as a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

He has been in the forefront of the ef- 
forts to insure that the schools of 
America are not run by the dictates of 
the Federal Government and to make 
sure that those who incite riots do not 
take advantage of civil rights laws to do 
80. 
As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the House Administration Com- 
mittee, BOB ASHMORE is the only Member 
of the House in history to serve as the 
chairman of the Subcommittees on Elec- 
tions and Claims at the same time. 

These are not assignments which make 
headlines. But typical of Bop AsHMORE’s 
long and arduous public service, he has 
toiled unobtrusively in his dual-chair- 
manship to keep the wheels of judicial 
and election machinery operating 
smoothly. 

Bos ASHMORE has also kept in mind 
that the backbone of his district is the 
textile worker. He has recognized for a 
long time that cheap foreign textile im- 
ports threaten the jobs of his many peo- 
ple. He was a key figure in getting a one- 
price” cotton system established which 
literally is the reason many of the cotton 
textile manufacturers can afford to be 
in business today. 

Bos ASHMORE served in Congress while 
I was Lieutenant Governor and Gover- 
nor, and continues to serve while I serve 
as a Senator from South Carolina. I have 
had the opportunity to work with him 
many times and was proud to be elected 
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to a position where I could call him a 
colleague. 

I am sorry he has decided to retire. 
But he has earned it. I wish him and his 
gracious wife and their daughter well. 

I conclude by telling the Senate what 
I know the people of the Fourth District 
of South Carolina and his House col- 
leagues would tell Bop ASHMORE about his 
retirement: Bos, you will be missed 
greatly. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 705, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Cal- 
endar No. 705, H.R. 2516, a bill to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
63—EXTENSION OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA—SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS RESOLUTION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution, which I shall 
read and then send to the desk: 

S. Con. RES. 63 

Whereas, extension by the United States 
of the Vietnam ground war beyond the lim- 
its of South Vietnam could constitute a wid- 
ening of the conflict beyond the intended 
authorization of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion; Therefore be it: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is hereby 
declared to be the sense of the Congress that 
if the President determines that it is vital to 
the interests of the United States to extend 
the Vietnam ground war beyond the limits 
of South Vietnam, the President should first 
obtain full participation in this decision by 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
63) relating to the extension of the 
ground war in Vietnam, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
erosion of the role of Congress in the 
determination of U.S. foreign policy has 
recently generated a great deal of con- 
cern in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The intended relationship be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches in foreign policy matters has 
become imbalanced, with Congress often 
mereiy endorsing the prior executive ac- 
tion. This distorted relationship is par- 
ticularly significant and disturbing with 
respect to our involvement in Vietnam. 
I believe there should be a more mean- 
ingful participation on the part of Con- 
gress in determining the scale of United 
States involvement in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. 

The resolution which I present at this 
time was drafted to clearly restore this 
responsibility to Congress in the event 
that the President determines it is nec- 
essary to extend the ground war beyond 
the borders of South Vietnam. 

The resolution attempts to assure that 
the will of the Congress and the will of 
the American people shall affect any 
such decision and attempt to extend the 
ground war. And there is evidence that 
the administration is giving serious con- 
sideration to this option which would 
produce consequences of such magnitude 
that it is imperative that Congress fully 
participate in this action. 

The question is really not whether we 
are trying to undo any action taken by 
a previous Congress as it relates to the 
war in Vietnam or to the question of the 
policies followed in Vietnam, but rather 
the question that I raise in this resolu- 
tion deals with the basic constitutional 
relationship between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the Federal 
Government. 

I feel it is time that Congress interdict 
by this kind of action the growing trend 
of continued power being vested in the 
hands of the executive branch in such 
important matters as war and peace. 

This is not an easy question to resolve, 
because if one looks back at the begin- 
nings of our country and studies the pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he will find, of course, that there 
was even then a great deal of discussion 
as to who should possess the warmaking 
powers. I think if one refers again to 
probably the greatest treatise on the 
Constitutional Convention and the origi- 
nal constitutional provisions, he will read 
in the Federalist Paper No. 69 that— 

The President is to be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy of the United 
States. In this respect his authority would 
be nominally the same as that of the King 


of Great Britain, but in substance much in- 
ferior to it. 


As the Federalist Paper continues: 


It would amount to nothing more than 
supreme command and direction of the mili- 
tary and naval forces, as first General and 
Admiral of the confederacy; 

While that of the British King extends to 
the declaring of war and to the raising and 
regulating of fleets and armies; all which by 
the Constitution under consideration would 
appertain to the Legislature. 
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It is evident that both the executive 
and legislative branches have a voice, 
under the Constitution, in the major de- 
cisions affecting this Nation’s foreign re- 
lations. The Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Foreign Affairs once observed 
that— 

While to a very considerable extent the 
initiative remains with the President, the 
Government-wide conduct for foreign af- 
fairs requires joint executive-legislative co- 
operation, both in determination of objec- 
tives and to a lesser extent in formulation 
and execution of policies. 


In the formulation of foreign policy 
of the United States, the primacy of the 
President as the representative of the 
Nation is recognized. The Supreme 
Court stated this in 1936 in the case of 
United States against Curtiss-Wright 
Export Corp. The Court said that this 
concept of the President as the national 
representative in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations was not dependent alone 
upon authority granted by Congress. 
Nevertheless, it was to “be exercised in 
subordination to the applicable provi- 
sions of the Constitution.” 

The Court noted that the President, 
not Congress, has the better opportunity 
of knowing the conditions which prevail 
in foreign countries, and especially in 
time of war. 

The President’s freedom to act as the 
representative of the country in foreign 
relations and his power to make treaties 
and executive agreements permit him to 
commit the Nation to a course of action 
or become involved in one where the use 
of Armed Forces may be finally required. 
The President can thus confront the peo- 
ple and their representatives in Con- 
gress with faits accomplis at will. As E. S. 
Corwin has observed— 

But, on the other hand Congress is under 
no constitutional obligation to back up such 
jaits accomplis or to support the policies giv- 
ing rise to them. And Congress has * * * 
vast powers to determine the bounds within 
which a President may be left to work out a 
foreign policy. Indeed, it may effectively block 
Presidential policy by simply declining to 
pass implementing legislation—appropria- 
tions for instance. 


The President’s power as Commander 
in Chief has been used many times— 
some without congressional sanction and 
some followed by congressional approval. 
Most of these actions has directly re- 
lated to the protection of American lives 
and property. The 14th amendment of 
the Constitution guarantees the privi- 
leges and immunities of U.S. citizens, 
and these have been held to include the 
right of protection abroad. 

Authorities differ on the number of 
occasions in which American troops have 
been landed abroad for the protection 
of American interests. It is not necessary 
to describe all of the cases here. 

Where the use of our forces involved 
intervention, the causes were generally 
local disorders, revolutions, supervising 
elections, offenses against American citi- 
zens, and the pursuit of slavers and pi- 
rates. With the exception of the forces 
involved in the Boxer Uprising and the 
capture of Peking, the number involved 
was usually small. When many troops 
were required, congressional approval 
was usually obtained. The interventions 
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were often of short duration. None un- 
dertaken on Presidential initiative was 
expected to result in war, although some 
authorized by Congress did lead to war 
or a status analogous to it. 

On several occasions U.S. Presidents 
have acted to repel actual or threatened 
invasion of the United States or threats 
to our national safety: 

In 1793, President Washington di- 
rected General Wayne to drive out of the 
Northwest Territory any British troops 
which might be found stationed there. 

In 1816, 1817, and 1818, under Presi- 
dential orders, American forces invaded 
Florida to suppress English and Indian 
marauders. 

In 1846, President Polk directed Gen- 
eral Taylor to repel any Mexican inva- 
sion of disputed territory. 

In 1916, President Wilson sent troops 
into Mexico to capture the bandit leader 
Villa, who had been raiding border 
towns. 

However, the extent to which the Pres- 
ident alone can go in the use of Armed 
Forces to further or protect the foreign 
policy of the United States is in con- 
siderable doubt. Prof. Quincy Wright has 
said: 

National territory, persons, ships, and offi- 
cial agencies are tangible things and there 
can be no question of the President's right 
and duty to use the Armed Forces to protect 
them when actually attacked or in immedi- 
ate danger. A more difficult problem arises 
when more remote danger or intangible pol- 
icies are the object of attack, Can the Presi- 
dent announce in behalf of the United States 
such policies as the Monroe Doctrine; the 
open door in, and the territorial integrity of, 
China; the police power corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine; the good-neighbor policy; 
and United Nations solidarity against ag- 
gression, deemed to be in the interest of 
American defense and prosperity, and use the 
Armed Forces to maintain them? The an- 
nouncement of such policies has often car- 
ried the implication that forces would be 
used if necessary. It would appear doubtful, 
however, whether the President can justify 
such uses of force without further authoriza- 
tion of law than can be found in any broad 
terms of the Constitution. If such policies 
have the object of maintaining genera] inter- 
national law, however, the President may 
justify action on the ground that interna- 
tional law is part of the law of the land. 


Although the President is Commander 
in Chief, his power is a military power 
and not a legislative one to declare war. 
The power to declare war rests solely in 
the Congress; and the other powers of 
Congress indicate that legislative power 
is involved in the conduct of war. 

As the Supreme Court said in United 
States against Macintosh: 

The Constitution * * * wisely contem- 
plating the ever-present possibility of war, 
declares that one of its purposes is to “pro- 
vide for the common defense.” In express 
terms Congress is empowered “to declare 
war,” which necessarily connotes the plenary 
power to wage war with all the force neces- 
sary to make it effective; and “to raise * * * 
armies,” which necessarily connotes the like 
power to say who shall serve in them and 
in what way. 

However, while Congress has the power 
to declare war, the President has the 
power to make war. This is indicated by 
the debates in the Constitutional Con- 
vention on the question of vesting in 
Congress the power “to make war”: 
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Mr, Pinkney opposed the vesting this power 
in the legislature. Its proceedings were too 
slow * * *. Mr. Butler * * *. He was for 
vesting the power in the President, who will 
have all the requisite qualities, and will not 
make war but when the Nation will sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Sharman (Sherman) thought it stood 
very well. The Executive should be able to 
repel and not to commence war, “Make” is 
better than “declare” the latter narrowing 
the power too much. 


The word “make” was changed to “de- 
clare” to give “the Executive the power 
to repel sudden attacks.” 

Congress has never declared war ex- 
cept as a consequence of the President’s 
acts or recommendations. It has never 
refused to authorize war when requested 
by the President. Out of 11 serious and 
extended engagements of force against 
other nations, six have been conducted 
without Congress “declaring war” at all. 

Those engagements which took place 
without any congressional declaration 
are the undeclared naval war with 
France, 1798; the first Barbary war, 
1801; the second Barbary war, 1815; the 
American-Mexican hostilities, 1914; the 
pig war, 1950; and the Vietnam war, 
1964. 

Those where war was declared are the 
War of 1812; the Mexican War, 1846; 
the Spanish-American War, 1898; the 
First World War, 1917; and the Second 
World War, 1941. 

Let me emphasize the point that we 
may have our differences on the validity 
of the policy we are now following in 
Vietnam as it relates to this war, but that 
is not the reason for the resolution I 
offer at this time. Rather, I wish to em- 
phasize that at some point, it seems to 
me, there should be clarification. It may 
necessitate a constitutional amendment. 
But it seems that we must get a focus of 
discussion and dialog on this important 
question of the relative relationships and 
responsibilities between Congress and the 
President in reference to this war and in 
future wars, which we hope will not 
happen. 

I grow quite concerned when I see the 
constant escalation, expansion, and ex- 
tension of our forces and the deeper 
involvement in which we find ourselves, 
without further and continued and 
greater participation on the part of 
Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in what the Senator 
from Oregon has just said about the need 
for a discussion of the war. 

It seems to me that the real question 
now—although he has raised it as a con- 
stitutional question, as to the constitu- 
tional authority of the President—is the 
wisdom of having a discussion for clarifi- 
cation of our purposes and having that 
discussion in public in order to try to 
bring about greater understanding and, 
hopefully, unity in the country and in 
this body in support of the war or in 
support of an alternative policy. 

As a matter of wisdom, I believe the 
Senator is absolutely correct. It is very 
appropriate and needed. I believe this is 
all the more emphasized by the revela- 
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tions recently as to the very questionable 
nature of the so-called Tonkin Gulf res- 
olution, which has been used heretofore 
as justification for our policy. 

So I would certainly want to join the 
Senator in what he has said and in sup- 
port of his resolution as a vehicle for 
the discussion of the present purposes, 
and especially the future course of ac- 
tion we should follow in the national in- 
terest in the war in Vietnam. 

Only yesterday, there were statements 
by the administration about the com- 
mitment of our word. And the thought 
occurred to me then, whose word is it? 
Is it the word of the United States, or 
is it just the word of individuals who are 
temporarily in charge of the administra- 
tion? There has always been a distinc- 
tion between whether the President's 
personal policy is such and such and the 
national policy as expressed in such 
things as a treaty. 

I believe that this type of discussion 
now, which would develop these points, 
would be very much in the national in- 
terest, and I congratulate the Senator 
for raising this question at this time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of my good friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

I might further comment, in discus- 
sing home of these commitments with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, that I believe it is quite obvi- 
ous that the President of the United 
States in his role as director of foreign 
affairs, has obviously been able to use 
the method of Executive agreement to 
make many commitments to other na- 
tions and to utilize American manpower 
and American resources without a par- 
ticipating role on the part of Congress. 

I should like the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to correct me if I am in error, but I 
believe that today we have approxi- 
mately seven multilateral and 50 bilat- 
eral agreements involving status-of- 
forces provisions. This again puts us into 
an interesting relationship in this day, 
when we have forces stationed in other 
countries by Executive agreement, which 
carries with it great implications, lead- 
ing to possible hostilities and possible 
war, and again circumventing the proper 
role of Congress as a check and balance 
against the Executive. 

In fact, we were called upon, through 
the action of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to approve a treaty of comity 
and economic relations with Thailand— 
at the same time that we have 40,000 
troops in Thailand under our status-of- 
forces agreement, exercised through 
Executive agreement, in which we played 
no part at all; yet, this comity treaty 
was an insignificant action, really, in 
which we were called upon to advise and 
consent. 

It disturbs me a great deal that we 
find ourselves precommitted in many in- 
stances by the actions of one man, 
which can lead to great possibilities of 
war, and as to which we are totally 
without a check and balance upon the 
actions of one man. 

I am reminded of what Abraham 
Lincoln said when he was talking about 
the power the President has to wage war. 
He said that the most kingly of all op- 
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pressions was that oppression by which 
kings, in the name of protecting their 
people, would impoverish their people by 
war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Abraham Lincoln 
said that the drafters of the Constitution 
at Philadelphia recognized this kingly 
oppression, and they very carefully de- 
veloped a document which would not 
permit one man to take this kind of 
action. 

That is why I introduced this resolu- 
tion and why I inquired of the Senator 
from Arkansas about the status-of- 
troops arrangement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Senator 
is correct. The participation of Congress 
in these important agreements is essen- 
tial, particularly if one takes the view 
that it is our commitment. This is, of 
course, a matter with which my com- 
mittee has been concerned in the resolu- 
tion regarding commitments, which is 
due to come up for discussion, I hope, 
within a month. 

I believe this entire area should be 
examined as a general principle. But 
even far outweighing the importance of 
that matter is the immediate crisis we 
are in—a very serious war, which has 
never been properly discussed and un- 
derstood by Congress, and particularly by 
the people. 

At this juncture, when apparently we 
are faced with a decision to greatly en- 
large its scope—there is talk in the press 
of 100,000 additional men—this is the 
time when I believe that a debate on this 
subject should be precipitated and, for 
whatever it is worth, the views of Con- 
gress should be available to the Executive 
in making his decision as to whether to 
go all the way in this war, the end of 
which no one can foresee, or to seek a 
compromise of this terrible war. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I believe that my time 
has expired, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FILING AND RECORDING OF JUDG- 
MENTS OR DECREES IN OFFICE OF 
RECORDER OF DEEDS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 1227. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S, 1227) to provide that a judg- 
ment or decree of the United States Dis- 
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trict Court for the District of Columbia 
shall not constitute a lien until filed and 
recorded in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes which was on page 4, 
after line 3, insert: 

Sec. 4. (a) The amendments made by the 
first section and section 2 of this Act shall 
apply only with respect to judgments or de- 
crees rendered in, or recognizances declared 
forfeited by, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia on and after 
January 1, 1968. 

(b) The amendment made by section 3 of 
this Act shall apply only with respect to writs 
of fieri facias issued by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
on and after January 1, 1968. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the bill, S. 1227, providing that 
judgments or decrees of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall 
not constitute a lien until filed and re- 
corded in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds of the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment in lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment, to provide that the amendments 
made by the first section and section 2 
of the act shall apply only with respect 
to judgments or decrees rendered in, or 
recognizances declared forfeited by the 
US. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia on and after April 1, 1968. 

Mr. President, the bill passed the Sen- 
ate last year and it was passed in the 
House of Representatives late in the ses- 
sion last year. It came back to the Senate 
early in January. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
conform the date to the present time, 
and, therefore, instead of the date being 
January 1, 1968, as provided by the bill 
passed by the House, it is now necessary 
to amend the bill to provide that the ef- 
fective date should be April 1, 1968. The 
new date is acceptable to the committee 
and it is acceptable to the Members of 
the House of Representatives to whom I 
have talked. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 


serted by the House amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The amendments made by the 
first section and section 2 of this Act shall 
apply only with respect to judgments or de- 
crees rendered in, or ces declared 
forfeited by, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia on and after 
April 1, 1968. 

“(b) The amendment made by section 3 of 
this Act shall apply only with respect to writs 
of fieri facias issued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia on 
and after April 1, 1968.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment to S. 1227 with an amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE POVERTY AREA BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last year 
my amendment was included in the 
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Economic Opportunity Act of 1967, to 
require the Small Business Administra- 
tion to increase its efforts in providing 
management training and technical as- 
sistance for minority group business- 
men. 

During the consideration of that 
amendment and subsequently, I became 
more aware of the difficulties of minority 
group and small rural enterpreneurs to 
become a viable part of our economic 
system. The statistics sharply point up 
that successful Negro, Puerto Rican, 
Mexican American, and rural white busi- 
nessmen are hard to find. For example, 
in New York City only 10 Negro-owned 
businesses employ more than 10 employ- 
ees. In rural America, nearly 1.5 million 
small farmers earn less than $5,000 per 
year. 

This week’s issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine contains a piece entitled “The Or- 
deal of the Black Businessman.” The 
article discusses some of the often in- 
surmountable problems which these busi- 
nessmen face every day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 


Certainly we in Congress have an obli- 
gation to find out how Government, 
working together with the private sector 
can better assist these businessmen. It 
is my hope that the Small Business Com- 
mittee, of which I am the ranking mi- 
nority member, will hold hearings on this 
subject this spring. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE ORDEAL OF THE BLACK BUSINESSMAN 

Little Taylor’s soft brown face was de- 
signed to wear a smile; without one, she 
looks awkward and somehow incomplete. 
But Mrs. Taylor isn’t smiling much these 
days. Standing behind the flimsy plywood 
counter of her small laundry and dry-clean- 
ing shop in South Oakland, Calif., she looks 
like a soldier dug into an indefensible posi- 
tion and living constantly with fear, anger 
and despair, Mostly she is pleasant, with a 
forced calm, pulling hard at menthol 
cigarettes. But sometimes she bursts into 
quick, uncontrollable rage—and afterward 
seems lost and bewildered. 

Mrs. Taylor’s shop, an enterprise that be- 
gan in 1960 on a stake of $1,000 saved up 
over thirteen laborious years, is crumbling 
into ruin. Her debts total nearly $20,000; 
her receipts are half what they should be; 
she is $240 behind on her rent. And she is 
no hard-luck case, but a sadly typical sam- 
ple of the Negro entrepreneur; undercapi- 
talized, forced to locate without compensa- 
tion, hounded by creditors and trapped by 
the poverty of her own customers. “Look,” 
she says fiercely, waving at the sagging racks 
of neatly packaged clothing, “that's where 
all my money is. They bring the clothes in, 
but they don’t pick them up because they 
don't have the money, I got clothes here that 
been hanging eight months. What can I do? 


I can’t blame them. They just don’t have the 
money.” 


The business was rough from the start, 
and got worse when a subway project con- 
demned her first location in 1965. It was 
November 1966 before Mrs. Taylor got a 
Small Business Administration loan to open 
up again. It wasn't enough. “I couldn’t even 
buy soap,” she says. “Right from the start I 
was dipping into the business to keep 
afloat.” 

“Now I’m just waiting. A dry-cleaning 
company is suing me, the SBA man comes 
around asking for his money, I got clothes 
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piled up because I can’t send em out. I’m 
working fourteen hours a day because I can’t 
afford help. I might lose my home, oh, Lord, 
I've done all I can do. I'm just waiting for 
them to come and get their equipment and 
close me out.” 

In the tragic plight of the Negro in Amer- 
ica, the black businessman doesn’t loom 
very large. Understandably, his problems take 
a back seat to the urgent daily crises of Negro 
employment, housing, income maintenance 
and education. Yet in the long run, if the 
Negro is ever to break out of poverty and in- 
feriority to become a full member of U.S. 
society, he must have access to the levers of 
power and the assurance the road to the top 
is open to him. And this means, among other 
things, the development of a genuine black 
business class. “The key word is pride,” says 
William R. Rudgins, president of Harlem's 
flourishing Freedom National Bank “We've 
got to think about our tomorrow, these black 
kids who are now 10, 12, 13 years old. When 
they see black men succeeding, they begin to 
think they can do it.” 

It is, after all, a classic vision of the Ameri- 
can dream: be your own boss, hold your 
head high, make a lot of money, swing a lot of 
weight. It is a powerful vision, and a major 
force in the innovative, competitive thrust of 
the nation. Yet a black man who tries to 
follow this vision runs into the same bleak 
tangle of barriers that confront Negroes who 
try nearly anything else. 

The basic disadvantages are the same: 
Southern rural or Northern ghetto life, with 
its disintegrating, numbing weight; poverty 
and lack of resources; inferior education, and 
the grinding fact of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, But a Negro hoping to go into busi- 
ness faces another large problem: the lack 
of an entreprenurial heritage. When I was 
growing up, business was a dirty word in the 
average Negro home,” recalls Wilburforce 
Clark, Jr., executive director of New York’s 
Interracial Council for Business Opportunity. 
“The businessman was the enemy. Success for 
a Negro was to be a lawyer, maybe a doctor. 
There was no exposure to business.” 

Mom and Pop: Certainly, a young Negro 
has very few business heroes available. No- 
body knows just how many Negro-owned or 
Negro-controlled businesses there are in the 
nation. Berkeley Burrell, president of Wash- 
ington’s National Business League, estimates 
the total at only 50,000 (if Negro businesses 
reflected the 11 per cent black share of U.S 
population, the figure would be ten times 
higher). Of this handful, only a few employ 
more than 100 people or have annual volumes 
that put them into the middle ranks of Amer- 
can business. The North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., the largest Negro-owned 
business in the country, ended 1967 with 
assets of $94 million and 1,772 employees. 
But the vast majority of black businesses are 
struggling, mom-an-pop operations clustered 
in the ghetto; one-car taxicab companies, 

stores, beauty shops, undertaking 
parlors, and barbecue stands. 

With such a tradition, most Negroes who 
do go into business tend to be a bit timorous 
of the hazards of expansion, cautious in their 
financing and reconciled to a life on the 
economic fringe. And when an ambitious 
Negro tries to expand his operations or in- 
vade a field outside the traditional ones, he 
collides head-on with a financial power 
structure that judges him by yardsticks he 
doesn’t understand, offers him help and, 
all too often, penalizes him merely for 
being black. He has trouble getting bank 
loans, suppliers often gouge him, and if he 
can get insurance at all, he may pay three 
times what a white businessman pays. It is 
this confrontation that nourishes the bitter 
black complaint that whitey is deliberately 
keeping Negroes subservient in a kind of 
economic colonialism. White businessmen, 
says Clarence Rich, the 60-year-old Negro 
owner of Dixie Deluxe Sausage Co. in Chi- 
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cago, refuse to handle his product except in 
ghetto stores because “they are not inter- 
ested in our product. They just want to take 
our money.” 

No Credit: Clearly, no such conspiracy 
exists; most of the black businessman's prob- 
lems stem from the primary fact that, by 
the traditional rules of the game, he 
shouldn’t be playing it. He is generally under- 
capitalized to begin with, and thus can’t get 
revolving credit. In the normal fluctuations 
of business, he inevitably has to skip a few 
payments to his landlord or suppliers. Thus, 
when the time comes to seek a bank loan, 
his credit rating automatically rules it out. 
The banker, say Walker Smith, Negro con- 
sultant to the Small Business Administration 
in Detroit, doesn't look at the fact that the 
Negro has continued to struggle and stay in 
business, rather than declare bankruptcy.” 
The banker may have other qualms. Few 
Negroes are adequately trained in business 
methods that whites take for granted, in- 
cluding such elementals as bookkeeping. 
Loan applications frequently betray a woeful 
confusion as well as a total lack of collateral, 
credit history and supporting fact. From the 
business viewpoint, as one Houston banker 
sees it, such deals simply don’t make sense. 
“We're really not too anxious to loan $6,000 
for 60 days,” he says, “when, under present 
rates, all we can make is $60 interest. Look 
at it: we stand to make $60 at the risk of 
losing $6,000.” 

In addition to lack of money and training, 
the black businessman is usually confined to 
the ghetto—a fact that brings hazards of its 
own, Fully 80 Negro-owned businesses were 
looted or burned out in last summer's Detroit 
riot. And short of such spectacular outbreaks, 
black businessmen have to deal with the 
day-to-day facts of ghetto life: vandalism, 
shoplifting and their customers’ marginal 
economic status. Just three weeks after she 
opened a brave little boutique called Some- 
thin’ Different in the Crown Heights section 
of Brooklyn, ex-secretary Jackie Williams 
walked into the shop one morning to find 
that burglars had cleaned her out of the en- 
tire stock. “The only thing that saved me,” 
she says, “was the fact that my suppliers had 
been demanding cash, and half of my orders 
hadn't been delivered because I didn’t have 
the money.” 

Negroes, of course, have no monopoly on 
lack of money, lack of training or the day-to- 
day hazards of business life—though they do 
have more than their fair share. But their 
final burden, magnifying all the others, is 
uniquely theirs—and in the end, it may be 
the heaviest for the black entrepreneur. This 
is, simply, the prejudice of the white world. 
Occasionally it is ugly and open; in Alabama 
last year, Selma police frankly harassed the 
trucks of a Negro farm cooperative, holding 
them in the hot sun for “questioning” until 
perishable produce spoiled. More often, 
though, discrimination comes dressed in the 
impenetrable armor of evasion, delay and 
bureaucracy. 

For seven long years, Argia Collins had 
been dipping into the profits of his barbecue 
restaurant to finance the production of 
Mumbo Barbecue Sauce. A richly pungent 
blend bottled in Collins’s plant on Chicago’s 
South Side, Mumbo had a small but loyal 
following; but Collins knew it would never 
be profitable unless he could sell it through 
the big supermarkets. 

Year after year, Collins began negotiations 
in January or February; the store chains 
would point out that barbecue sauce is a 
summer product, and ask him to come back 
in April. When he appeared, a sample of 
Mumbo would be taken for analysis. This 
would take 30 days,“ Collins says. Then it 
might take a couple of weeks more to get 
another appointment to discuss . Then 
the matter would have to be brought before 
the buying committee; but as it turned out, 
the committee didn’t meet on schedule and 
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I would have to wait for the next meeting, 
Then somebody would tell me that it was 
too late in the season for the chain to be 
buying barbecue sauce.” Next year there 
would be a different buyer, and the whole 
humiliating charade would have to be re- 
peated. There was never any overt criticism, 
never any obvious discourtesy, never any un- 
pleasantness. Just once, a staffer at one of 
the big chains looked up at Collins and 
blurted: “You really have a lot of patience, 
don’t you?” 

Just as in other areas of the civil-rights 
struggle, there is an almost bewildering pro- 
fusion of programs designed to help the black 
entrepreneur—and their partisans broadcast 
& thoroughly confusing tangle of contradic- 
tory claims and criticisms. Beyond doubt, all 
of them are meant well and most do at least 
some good. Among the most prominent: 

Government aid: The black businessman's 
easiest source of credit is the Small Business 
Administration, operating both through its 
regular lending program and the “economic 
opportunity loans” available under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. In the first 
half of this fiscal year, the agency made 7,203 
loans totaling $305.2 million; of this, $8.5 
mlillon went to 584 Negroes. The aid to Ne- 
groes is more pronounced under the EOL pro- 
gram (439 of a total 1,601 loans). But these 
loans, officials say, are made under such flex- 
ible criteria that they are actually character 
loans, and default rates have been estimated 
at a whopping 25 per cent. The SBA also 
sponsors the 4,000-man Service Corps of Re- 
tired Executives, a volunteer organization 
whose members help and counsel SBA clients 
with business problems, and it is trying to 
prod reluctant commercial banks to take ad- 
vantage of Federal loan guarantees in minor- 
ity areas. 

Business aid: In the biggest such venture 
to date, Philadelphia’s First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co. agreed in September 
1966 to funnel loans to ghetto businesses 
through an all-Negro organization called the 
Businessmen’s Development Corp., which 
provides skilled counseling to loan applicants 
and acts as their advocate with the bank. 
Since its inception, the program has resulted 
in 82 loans totaling just over $1 million. 

In a similar program, an organization called 
the Interracial Council for Business Oppor- 
tunity has been working since 1963 in New 
York, Newark, Washington and Los Angeles 
to provide counseling and loan assistance for 
black entrepreneurs. The ICBO uses volun- 
teer business experts and has counseled some 
2,000 businessmen. In one prize case, the 
ICBO ~ivised 48-year-old Preston Lambert 
to fold up his failing Brooklyn ~estaurant, 
then helped him work out a no-money-down 
franchise with Chicken Delight. Lambert says 
his Chicken Delight outlet in the Williams- 
burg section of Brooklyn netted him $18,000 
last year, and he himself is now one of the 
ICBO’s 400 volunteer advisers. 

Aid from civil-rights groups: The move- 
ment so far has used most of its muscle to 
force progress in employment, housing and 
education. But in one significant develop- 
ment, Martin Luther King’s Operation Bread- 
basket has widened its boycott threat to in- 
clude Chicago stores that don't stock the 
products of black businessmen. Operation 
Breadbasket provided, among other things, 
a happy ending for Argia Collins’ story: his 
Mumbo Barbecue Sauce is now distributed 
in 95 per cent of Chicago’s stores and sales 
tripled last year. 

Self-help efforts: These range from the 
paneled grandeur of Harlem's Freedom Na- 
tional Bank, with $25 million in deposits and 
$14 million outstanding in ghetto-develop- 
ment loans, to the struggles of Negro attorney 
Cora Walker to establish a cooperative 
grocery store a few blocks away. In all such 
cases, the goal is green power, to be reached 
as much as possible by the Negro’s own ef- 
forts; Mrs. Walker, for example, is selling 
shares in her Harlem enterprise for $5 each 
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and says she has 15,000 shareholders, almost 
all of them low-income Negroes living in the 
area. And in Boston, 34-year-old Donald E. 
Sneed Jr. has nearly reached his goal of $1 
million in capitalization for the Unity Bank 
& Trust Co., to be operated out of a store- 
front in the Roxbury ghetto. 

So progress is being made, and perhaps the 
most visible symbol is the almost daily pa- 
rade of small black faces from neighboring 
schools trooping through Harlem’s Freedom 
National Bank. When the tour is over, says 
president Hudgins, “we always bring them to 
see this freak—a black bank president. And 
I talk to them a little bit. They may start 
out giggling, but it grabs them. And when 
they leave, I have the grandest feeling. I just 
know I must have reached at least one of 
those kids.” 

But there is a long way to go. The victories 
are rare, and for some they will come too 
late. 

They will come too late for Lou Beatty, 
who has endured 25 years of defeat in trying 
to break into the contracting business in 
Detroit. Beatty discovered that his bid had 
to be almost subterranean to win contracts. 
He learned that credit, for a black man, was 
somehow different, and that he had to pay 
sky-high fees for completion bonds. But 
Beatty dreamed the big dream and tried to 
build a motel, only to find that the banks 
wouldn’t finance furnishings. It has stood, 
an empty shell, ever since 1961, and Beatty 
is once more a small-time subcontractor. 

What made him think he could make it? 
Last week Beatty stared through his office 
window at the empty motel across the street. 
When he spoke, it was through sobs. “I be- 
lieved what my teachers had told me,” he 
said, “that the most qualified person would 
get the job. I couldn’t get it through my 
thick skull that it didn’t mean Negro. I tried, 
harder and harder . . until today. The truth 
is you don’t make it if you're a Negro. This 
is what the Negro lives. It’s just too much to 
ask of a man.” 


STEPS TO STRENGTHEN CONFI- 
DENCE IN THE DOLLAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address the Senate today on a critically 
important matter which is the corollary 
to the action of the United States in 
seeking to deal with inflationary forces 
in the country. I shall deal today with 
the problem of the international mone- 
tary system, as affected by gold. 

Inasmuch as this is a critically im- 
portant question affecting the securities 
markets, the financial markets, and ma- 
jor monetary and fiscal elements of pol- 
icy in our Government and other govern- 
ments, I wish to make it very clear that 
I do not speak for the U.S. Government. 
We all understand that under our con- 
stitutional system. However, I wish 
everyone in the world to understand that 
I have no inside information that the 
Government is going to proceed along 
this line. On the contrary, my informa- 
tion is that the Treasury Department 
does not agree with me in many of the 
matters which I recommend. I am mak- 
ing the speech because it is important 
that in the public domain these questions 
be discussed realistically, with the hope 
that constructive action may ensue. 
Otherwise we stand in a very grave eco- 
nomic danger in this country of losing 
materially the remainder of our gold 
stock and materially jeopardizing faith 
and confidence in the American dollar 
and the ability of the dollar to stand as 
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the standard international unit of cur- 
rency in the world. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
our Government and other governments 
will give very serious attention to these 
ideas, and I also hope that the banking 
community and the financial community 
of the world will likewise do so, and that 
from this debate, as some of the things I 
am recommending are very controversial, 
may arise a better policy than the policy 
which seems to be leading to some kind 
of financial or economic Armageddon in 
this world, which would be man-made. 
There is no excuse for not speaking when 
one has ideas to put forth. That is my 
understanding why we are Senators and 
these are uniquely the kind of proposals 
Senators can make. 

Within the next few days the Senate 
will take up for consideration a bill to 
repeal the 25-percent gold reserve re- 
quirement that would free our remaining 
$11 billion gold stock for the defense of 
the dollar. It is essential that this ac- 
tion—which I favor—be really effective. 
It is a major step by the Congress to deal 
with the mounting crisis of confidence in 
the management of the dollar and the 
U.S. economy. 

The deficit in our balance of payments 
and the uninterrupted outflow of gold 
have been primarily caused by the ad- 
ministration’s failure to deal adequately 
with inflation at home which followed 
rising levels of expenditures for Vietnam 
and mounting budget deficits. Its failure 
to limit the balance-of-payments effects 
of the Government’s overseas programs, 
especially expenditures connected with 
the Vietnam war and with our military 
commitments around the world, has 
worsened the situation. Its failure to pre- 
pare in time for the aftermath of the 
devaluation of the pound sterling has 
worsened it further. 

In my judgment, this administration 
has to date refused to deal with the 
causes of our balance-of-payments def- 
icit and gold outflows. Instead, through 
a steady proliferation of controls—from 
the interest equalization tax to the for- 
eign investment, loan and travel cur- 
tailment program announced on January 
1—it has dealt only with its symptoms. 

Unless effective action is taken and 
soon to deal with mounting inflation at 
home, the new balance-of-payments 
program announced January 1 last and 
the removal of the gold cover for our 
currency will fail—as did previous 
programs—and our gold will continue to 
flow out—including serious depletion of 
the gold made newly available—with the 
most serious consequences for the dollar 
and the international monetary system. 

The response of the administration to 
the progressive deterioration in the in- 
ternational monetary situation and 
weakening in the position of the dollar 
has been singularly free of both realism 
and imagination. The response has been 
unrealistic in that it has assumed that 
statements and points of view and pol- 
icies that may have had some construc- 
tive effects a decade ago are still effective. 
It is lacking imagination in that it has 
proposed no change in practice or policy 
that holds out promise of curing a very 
difficult situation. 
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If we want to make progress toward 
restoring world confidence in the dollar 
and bringing our balance-of-payments 
deficit under better control, I suggest 
that the following matters need to be 
cared for: 

First. Inflation at home must be 
brought under control through appro- 
priate monetary and fiscal policy. 

I labor under no illusions as to the 
feasibility of achieving a lower level of 
spending than the President wants or to 
levy additional taxes which are anath- 
ema to the Congress. Again, the princi- 
ple of priorities is involved. If the Presi- 
dent gives high priority to the defense of 
the dollar internationally, he will find it 
necessary to accept some reduction in ag- 
gregate spending below the amounts 
shown in the recent budget message. And 
if Congress is equally convinced of the 
need to support the dollar, it will find it 
necessary to accept an increase in taxes. 
The plain fact of the matter is that if 
the President and all the Members of 
the Congress each insist upon a package 
which will fully meet individual prefer- 
ences, there will be no effective action 
on the fiscal front this year. Since I be- 
lieve that such action is imperative, Iam 
willing to support a program which I dis- 
like in part because of the stern reality 
and necessity of taking action. I hope 
that the need for action receives bipar- 
tisan support. The defense of the dollar 
is too important to be decided on partisan 
grounds. 

In that connection, I point out that 
the Federal Reserve has already shown 
restraint respecting their credit policy 
and I thoroughly support it. 

We have got to make the hard deci- 
sion on overall expenditures and an in- 
crease in the tax take which, in my judg- 
ment, will include a surtax, although I 
differ with the administration on how it 
should be apportioned as between in- 
dividuals and corporations. In my judg- 
ment, it should also include some effort 
to bring money into the Treasury 
through closing tax loopholes. The No. 1 
item, of course, is the 2742-percent oil 
depletion allowance, although there are 
others. 

Second. The gold reserve requirement 
should be repealed. 

On December 14, 1967, I introduced a 
bill which would repeal the 25-percent 
gold reserve requirement against out- 
standing Federal Reserve notes. In his 
Economic Report this January the Presi- 
dent urged Congress to take this step. 
Both the Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees approved the 
President’s request and the House passed 
it last week by a vote of 199 to 190. 

The requirement is a holdover from 
the days when gold coin circulated in 
th2 United States; it is no longer realis- 
tic to maintain these requirements from 
the domestic point of view. Its repeal 
would have no significant effect on the 
future course of Federal Reserve credit 
policy, the interchangeability of curren- 
cies or the future purchasing power of 
the dollar. The repeal, or reduction, of 
the reserve requirement will be required, 
in any event, in order to meet the needs 
of a growing economy for paper money. 
From the point of view of the domestic 
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economy, therefore, the repeal of the 
gold reserve requirement is both neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

The repeal of the gold reserve require- 
ment does not, of course, by itself do 
anything to improve our balance of pay- 
ments or restore international confi- 
dence in the dollar. That, as I stated 
earlier, depends on our willingness to 
reduce inflationary pressures at home re- 
sulting from rising expenditures for the 
war in Vietnam. 

Third. In our balance-of- payments 
program much greater emphasis must 
be placed on greater savings in the Fed- 
eral Government's foreign military and 
economic programs. 

Of the $3 billion plus target in the 
new balance-of-payments program, only 
$500 million is represented by projected 
savings in the Government sector, which 
has been regularly showing large pay- 
ments deficits. At the same time, the pri- 
vate sector of the balance of payments, 
which consistently shows large payments 
surpluses, is being called upon to come 
up with a savings of $2.5 billion or more. 
This lopsided emphasis upon savings in 
the private sector has adverse implica- 
tions of a serious nature for the future 
of the balance of payments—for exam- 
ple, it will certainly, over a time, impair 
the growth in income from direct in- 
vestment which has been one of the few 
bright spots in the recent balance-of- 
payments experience of the United 
States. 

Cutting the payments cost of the Gov- 
ernment programs will not be easy, par- 
ticularly as long as the international 
military involvement of the United States 
remains what it is. The recent fiscal 
record shows the unfortunate conse- 
quences of basing decisions on an early 
end to hostilities. 

The Vietnam war does not have sig- 
nificant support among our major allies 
and cannot be used as an effective argu- 
ment to induce them to provide increas- 
ing support for the American dollar. 
Rather, the planning of the balance of 
payments should reflect the possibility 
that operations in Southeast Asia may 
continue for a protracted period and may 
involve higher payments costs. This 
underlines the necessity for taking even 
more vigorous action with reference to 
other aspects of the Government’s ac- 
tivities abroad. 

Many avenues and alternatives need 
to be explored. How many military es- 
tablishments are being maintained which 
are no longer useful or necessary be- 
cause of the change in the techniques of 
warfare over the past 20 years? Why 
should countries which are capable of 
covering the balance-of-payments cost 
of the American military establishment 
located in their area not be given a 
clear-cut choice of covering the pay- 
ments cost or seeing the American mili- 
tary establishment cut back? Is it 
necessary to send dependents of military 
personnel to Europe, while other Ameri- 
can troops are suffering serious casual- 
ties in Vietnam? These are some of the 
tough questions that need tough answers. 

The economic assistance programs 
likewise require very critical examina- 
tion. How effective are the provisions for 
tied aid and how much leakage is in- 
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volved? What portion of the funds pro- 
vided to the Government in Vietnam 
return to the United States, and what 
happens to the balance? To what extent 
have commercial markets for American 
products been impaired by virtue of the 
economic aid programs? Are other coun- 
tries putting up their fair share of funds 
being expended on international eco- 
nomic programs? What about the ob- 
servations in a recent report of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
to the effect that Government activities 
were not being administered with due 
regard to conserving dollars? 

These are only a few examples of the 
types of questions that need to be 
asked—if Government programs are in 
fact to achieve even the limited $500 
million target objective for 1968. 

Fourth, The Administration must give 
adequate support to two facets of the 
earlier balance-of-payments programs 
which have languished and largely failed 
because of lack of support, namely the 
encouragement of exports and the pro- 
motion of travel by foreigners to the 
United States. In neither instance have 
the efforts been given the priority and 
financial support which they must have 
in order to yield substantial and mean- 
ingful results. There is some hope that 
this situation may be corrected now, but 
the programs cannot be expected to yield 
major results in the immediate future 
unless they are immediately acted upon 
and are adequately funded. The recom- 
mendations of the President’s Special 
Industry-Government Task Force on 
Travel is an important case in point. 

We cannot procrastinate or delay in 
taking major measures on the assump- 
tion that the dollar is the strongest cur- 
rency in the world and is not subject to 
serious pressure because the U.S. indus- 
trial complex is the largest and most 
powerful in the world. Despite the size 
and strength of American industry, our 
trade surplus—including that portion 
which is Government financed—declined 
from $6.7 billion in 1964 to $3.6 billion 
in 1967. If we look at our commercial 
trade surplus only, it dropped from $3.9 
billion to close to zero in 1967, Although 
exports showed an increase, this was 
dwarfed by a very large rise in imports 
reflected in the rising level of business 
activity, industrial production, personal 
income and prices in the United States. 

The power and strength of American 
industry obviously provides the most im- 
portant underpinning for the dollar. But 
this underpinning will be inadequate un- 
less we are, as a nation, willing to adopt 
more realistic and less inflationary fiscal 
and monetary policy. 

If the payments deficits continue at 
the rate reached in the last quarter of 
1967, the results are quite clear: we shall 
continue to pour out surplus dollars; 
part of these dollars will find their way 
into foreign central banks, and some of 
these dollars will be presented for con- 
version into gold; the US. gold 
stock will continue to decline; the inter- 
national liquidity position of the United 
States will continue to worsen; monetary 
disturbances around the world will trig- 
ger further waves of gold buying which 
will further deplete the American gold 
stock. At some point the United States 
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will either have no more gold with which 
to buy dollars presented by foreign cen- 
tral banks, or will decide that the re- 
maining gold stock will have to be hus- 
banded as a strategic reserve. At that 
point, the present international mone- 
tary system will fall into a state of com- 
plete chaos, unless we have, in the mean- 
time, constructed a new monetary system 
to take the place of our present one. 

I am not an alarmist. I am not sug- 
gesting that this sequence of events is 
likely to culminate in an ultimate inter- 
national monetary crisis in a few months, 
or even in a few years. But each billion 
dollar loss of gold weakens the position 
of the dollar by reducing the where- 
withal with which the dollar can be de- 
fended in the foreign exchange markets. 

Even if we increase the effort devoted 
to getting the American payments po- 
sition under control, the results may not 
be forthcoming in the quarters immedi- 
ately ahead. What is important is to 
make an effort that has more chance of 
success than the present program. 

High Treasury and Federal Reserve 
officials in their argument supporting re- 
peal of the gold reserve requirement have 
stated in recent public hearings that the 
entire gold stock of the United States is 
available to support the dollar, that is, 
they propose, apparently, to continue to 
maintain the convertibility of the dollar 
into gold by paying out gold even if the 
American gold stock is eventually ex- 
hausted. 

It is unthinkable that responsible 
American financial officials should con- 
template such a course of action or that 
sophisticated observers, either here or 
abroad, would believe that the American 
gold stock would, in practice, be reduced 
to zero. Considerations of national de- 
fense alone make it imperative that some 
strategic reserve of gold be maintained 
against the awful and gruesome possi- 
bility that the United States may once 
again get involved in a major conflagra- 
tion. Beyond this, it is quite impossible 
to see how the United States would fare 
in the international monetary system of 
the future, regardless of how it may be 
changed, if no stock of the only gen- 
erally acceptable international settle- 
ments medium—gold—were available to 
support the dollar in the foreign ex- 
change markets. The only conditions 
under which the United States could 
operate without any reserve of gold 
would be a freely fluctuating system of 
exchange rates or under a world central 
bank system. Fluctuating exchange 
rates are ruled out under the Articles of 
Agreement of the IMF and by our mon- 
etary authorities. A world central bank 
system—even though I believe it is de- 
sirable—is not in the cards in the near 
future. 

11 

These are the considerations which 
prompt me to make some comments and 
suggestions with respect to gold. 

One of the crucial problems is that 
world gold stocks are being depleted, and 
will continue to be depleted, as long as 
the gold pool countries continue to feed 
gold into the London market in order 
to keep the price from rising materially 
above $35 per ounce. The United States 
carries at least 59 percent of the drain. 
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There is the ever-present risk that the 
European members of the gold pool will 
decide that they will not continue to lose 
gold to speculators and to others in order 
to keep the market price at $35 per ounce. 
Rumors are rife as to further withdraw- 
als from the gold pool in addition to 
France. 

Various ideas have been discussed 
as to how to stop the drain on the Lon- 
don gold market, to permit the market 
price to respond to market forces while 
keeping the monetary price at $35 per 
ounce. As long as the United States con- 
tinues to provide gold at $35 per ounce to 
monetary authorities in exchange for 
dollars, a two-price or multiple-price sys- 
tem is not likely to be feasible. The 
temptation would always be present for 
some central banks to sell gold in the 
London market at a price above the 
monetary price, and to replenish their 
gold stocks by presenting dollars to the 
U.S. Treasury for conversion into gold. 
It would probably be asking too much 
to expect that all 107 members of the 
International Monetary Fund would be 
willing to forego the opportunity to real- 
ize a profit without assuming any risk. 

To meet these situations I suggest the 
following course of action: First, the 
United States and the other gold pool 
countries should stop supporting the 
London gold market and let the price 
there fluctuate in response to market 
forces. This can be done without action 
by the Congress. 

Under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
the President can sell gold on a discre- 
tionary basis. Similarly, he has authority 
to refuse to buy gold, or to buy gold only 
in the amounts and from sellers deter- 
mined by the U.S. Government. 

If my suggestion were adopted, the 
price of gold might go to a premium 
above the established monetary price of 
$35 per ounce, or conceivably, it might 
decline. There is little basis for estimat- 
ing the range within which the free 
market price of gold would fluctuate in 
the London market; the only way to find 
out is to stop “feeding” that market. This 
move would end the loss of gold on the 
a of the important industrial coun- 

ries. 

A higher market price would, over time, 
provide an incentive for additional gold 
production. 

That is one of the primary deficien- 
cies—there is no net inflow to the world’s 
monetary stocks from current gold pro- 
duction. 

Also, it would increase the risk assumed 
by speculators in their gold operations, 
since the margin between the market 
price and the official monetary price 
would probably be substantial. 

Second, and this is a very controver- 
sial recommendation, the United States 
should move to stop the practice of pro- 
viding gold at $35 per ounce in exchange 
for dollars presented by official holders. 

I wish to emphasize that in this mat- 
ter I do not make a recommendation for 
a permanent change in U.S. policy, but I 
do recommend that at this time, and for 
the purposes of straightening out, as it 
were, the world’s monetary system, we 
terminate the automatic convertibility of 
dollars into gold at $35 an ounce, and 
that we immediately enter into negotia- 
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tions with all major holders of dollars in 
the world which would permit the United 
States to work out with them what gold 
they need in return for dollars—some 
limited convertibility in that regard— 
and in return for their agreeing not to 
unduly raid U.S. gold stocks. 

Under the articles of agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund, a 
member country agrees to maintain, 
within its territory, the quotations of 
foreign currencies within a prescribed 
margin above and below parity; in the 
case of spot exchange, the margin is 1 
percent. The articles also provide that a 
country which freely buys and sells gold 
is to be considered to be complying with 
this requirement. 

Except for the United States, there is 
no nation of consequence that freely 
buys and sells gold. All the other mem- 
ber countries fulfill their responsibilities 
under the IMF articles by operating in 
the foreign exchange market. The 
United States could adopt this almost 
universal practice by informing the IMF 
of its decision; no legislation would be 
required. This action should, of course, 
be taken simultaneously with the termi- 
ne of activities by the London gold 
pool. 

The termination of automatic con- 
vertibility of dollars into gold at $35 per 
ounce would prevent a continuing de- 
cline in the U.S. monetary gold stock. 
The longer the action is delayed, and 
such action is probably inevitable in any 
event, the smaller will be the gold stock 
to be conserved. Suspension of automatic 
convertibility of dollars into gold would 
permit the United States to husband its 
gold reserves and to use the limited 
reserves more efficiently and to negotiate 
agreements with as many as possible of 
the major dollar-holding countries under 
which the monetary authorities of the 
participating countries would agree to 
make gold available only to other mem- 
bers of the group. The United States, of 
course, would convert gold into dollars 
whenever necessary in its own discretion 
to support foreign exchange value of the 
dollar. Local demands for gold could be 
met by purchases, at the market price, in 
the London or other gold markets. 

I emphasize that this would be a way 
to stop the bleeding of the United States 
with respect to gold and to regularize the 
transactions on the basis of the existing 
situation, The United States would move 
from that very promptly to negotiations 
with other major dollar-holding coun- 
tries, and I am hopeful that that situa- 
tion would be a bridge to the time when 
the special recommendations made by 
the IMF regarding “special drawing 
rights” would be made available, which 
we expect, in 1969. That would be phase 
2. The ultimate would be a reform of the 
international monetary system so as to 
free us from the very strong dependence 
on gold which we have today. 

No change need be made in the gold 
content of the dollar which would require 
action by Congress. Suspension of dol- 
lar-gold convertibility would, inevitably, 
have to precede any discussion of a 
change in the monetary price of gold. 

The maintenance of the present gold 
content of the dollar would avoid any 
inflationary impact that would arise out 
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of an increase in the monetary price of 
gold. 

Refusal to change the gold content of 
the dollar and the possibility that its 
market price will rise above the price at 
which Government and central banks 
will be willing to buy gold may admit- 
tedly result in a situation in which new 
gold production will be channeled into 
nonmonetary uses and in which the 
monetary authorities are not likely to 
add to their stocks out of new produc- 
tion, Several comments are in order, The 
first is that this situation, unfavorable 
as it might be, is still to be preferred to 
the present arrangements under which 
the monetary authorities lose gold by 
“feeding” the London gold market. The 
second observation is that it might be 
possible, by negotiation with the major 
gold-producing countries, to arrange to 
have a portion of the new production 
channeled to the monetary authorities. 

Under such a policy the United States 
would export gold only at its own discre- 
tion, with the result that gold exports, 
in and of themselves, would no longer 
indicate a gold crisis. Nor could such gold 
exports be interpreted as indicating a 
scarcity of gold—which inevitably results 
in an increase in gold hoarding and up- 
ward pressure on the market price of 
gold. The United States would be free 
to use its gold in an orderly manner. 

I was asked the question, and I would 
like to inject the answer, as to how we 
would get the foreign exchange which is 
required to sustain the value of the dol- 
lar in the absence of automatic converti- 
bility of dollars into gold. 

In the first place, selling gold whenever 
we could. 

Second, by the United States’ borrow- 
ing power, in the IMF which is close to $5 
billion. 

Third, by the approximately $2.5 bil- 
lion of foreign currencies which we have 
gotten as a result of swap deals. 

Fourth, by more swap deals—which I 
recognize are loans—which would give 
us many more millions of dollars. 

Fifth, through exporters. By collecting 
the foreign exchange they accumulate 
and making it available to the United 
States and otherwise. 

Announcement of a gold policy such as 
I propose, should be accompanied by a 
statement making it clear that: First, 
exchange rates for the dollar with respect 
to other leading currencies will not be af- 
fected; second, large resources are avail- 
able to maintain the dollar exchange 
rate, and that gold will be exported 
whenever such action is deemed to be 
desirable or necessary; third, convertibil- 
ity of dollars into other currencies will 
continue without restriction; and fourth, 
private commercial exchange operations 
will be unaffected. 

Furthermore, if the United States 
might not buy gold except in selected 
cases, and at a price that might be less 
than $35 per ounce, it would tend to re- 
pax i a speculative rise in the price of 
gold. 

Certainly, the worst of all worlds is 
to continue the present arrangement 
under which the gold stocks of the major 
financial powers are being depleted and 
transferred into the hands of speculators 
and hoarders. 
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That is possible because we have an 
absolute guarantee to everybody that if 
the dollars come through the central 
banks, we will automatically redeem 
them in gold. 

Obviously, these suggestions for 
changes in current practices in the 
world’s monetary system have some dis- 
advantages. The facts are, however, that 
the United States will have to make a 
choice among some unhappy alterna- 
tives. 

I believe I have suggested the means 
for putting the United States on a road 
which is the least unhappy of these al- 
ternatives. 

A world central bank may well be the 
right alternative; this may come and the 
United States should press for it but it 
cannot be assumed now. For some years 
yet, gold may well maintain its position 
as a universally accepted settlements 
medium among central banks and a pre- 
ferred savings medium in many parts of 
the world. Therefore “cutting the link 
with gold” and embarking upon a system 
of floating exchange rates while it may 
be desirable cannot be assumed. Such ar- 
rangements are not acceptable to the 
monetary authorities of the industrial 
world, including those of the United 
States at this time. 

This being the outlook, there is no real 
alternative to increasing our efforts to 
restore world confidence in the dollar 
and conserving gold—the ultimate mone- 
tary reserve of the industrial world. 

If the United States really puts its 
payments house in order and if the 
major financial powers conserve their 
gold reserves, then, as I say, the last 
step would be a reformed international 
monetary system. There is good reason 
to expect that the present system can 
continue until the special drawing rights, 
now under discussion in the IMF, are ap- 
proved and come into being. The SDR 
arrangement is designed to cope with the 
problem of a possible future shortage of 
aggregate international monetary re- 
serves. The SDR will not be of any assist- 
ance to countries, including the United 
States, in coping with their individual 
balance-of-payments problems—and 
this is recognized by Treasury officials. 
However, to me and many others the 
SDR's signify the recognition by the 
major industrial nations that the 
creation of international reserves should 
be the result of deliberate action by an 
international body, the IMF, and not be 
left to chance. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe the 
United States should bring the question 
of the future of gold as an international 
monetary reserve formally and urgently 
before the Executive Directors of the 
International Monetary Fund so that 
recommendations could be developed to 
insure that in the years to come gold con- 
tributes to the proper functioning of the 
international monetary system. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment for printing, which 
I intend to propose to the gold cover 
bill reported by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, which would accom- 
plish this end. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my amendment be 
printed in the RECORD 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Javits’ amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Monetary 
Fund to propose to the Executive Directors 
of the International Monetary Fund that 
they develop recommendations with respect 
to the future role of gold as an international 
monetary reserve and steps to be instituted 
to insure that gold contributes to the proper 
functioning of the international monetary 
system. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
report to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress within one year after the enactment 
of this Act on the progress of the discussions 
pursuant to subsection (a).“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cru- 
cial problem remains—to restore and 
maintain world confidence in the dollar 
and to achieve a more sustainable bal- 
ance-of-payments position without the 
use of restrictions which will promote 
retaliation and lead down the road to a 
proliferation of controls on trade, on 
capital investment and on the freedom 
of use of currencies. 

I end as I began: we must give the 
dollar confidence problem much more 
priority than it is receiving currently. 
Selective balance-of-payments measures 
are, at best, stopgap measures. We must 
be willing to adopt sensible fiscal and 
credit policies. 

We cannot be tied to old shibboleths, 
or the international position of the dol- 
lar will deteriorate further. Neither we 
nor the world can tolerate that, nor is 
it necessary. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have read 
with great interest the speech just made 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. The speech 
stands as an indication why the senior 
Senator from New York enjoys the well- 
deserved reputation of being an out- 
standing authority on the subject of our 
fiscal and monetary policy. He has given 
us excellent food for thought in his very 
clear analysis of the gold problem, as he 
sees it, and I certainly join others in 
commending him for the contribution 
he has just made to the dialog on our 
Nation’s balance of payments and gold 
outflow problems. 

The Senator from New York calls at- 
tention to the failure of the administra- 
tion to support two ongoing programs 
addressed to the balance-of-payments 
program—the encouragement of exports 
and the encouragement of travelers to 
the United States. In using the word 
“procrastinate” in this context, I pre- 
sume the gentleman is referring to the 
delay in appointing the Industry-Gov- 
ernment Advisory Commission. 

I noted in the President’s economic 
message of last year—not the one we are 
presently reviewing in the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, but the message de- 
livered in January 1967—the following 
statement of policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment: 

The most satisfactory way to arrest the 
increasing gap between American travel 
abroad and foreign travel here is not to limit 
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the former but to stimulate and encourage 
the latter. 


That is a good statement, and one with 
which I agree completely. Let me read 
on: 

I shall appoint in the near future a special 
industry-Government task force to make rec- 
ommendations by May 1, 1967 on how the 
Federal Government can best stimulate for- 
eign travel to the United States. 


Now I find it very discouraging that 
the price the President is asking US. 
citizens to pay in terms of restrictions 
on travel abroad appears to be in part 
his own delay in applying our basic re- 
sources to the task of encouraging for- 
eign travel here. I again commend the 
leadership of the senior Senator from 
New York in his sponsorship of a meas- 
ure to assist in encouraging foreign 
travel, and I am hopeful that the meas- 
ure, which I am proud to cosponsor, will 
receive the very serious consideration of 
the Congress and the present adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce has 
recently addressed itself to the adminis- 
tration’s balance-of-payments program 
in a responsible and far-seeing statement 
of policy. The council represents a wealth 
of practical experience in the field of for- 
eign trade and has over the years identi- 
fied itself with enlargement and progres- 
sive policies of the United States as our 
Nation has become a world leader in lib- 
eralizing trade. Because of the impor- 
tance of the issue, and because the state- 
ment of the council represents a point 
of view that has been to some extent de- 
layed in coming to the fore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL POLICY FOR A SOUND DOLLAR 
(Statement by the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, February 

7, 1968) 

The U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce is concerned that the 
dollar, the key currency in the international 
monetary system and backed by the world’s 
most powerful economy, is being questioned 
by some as a monetary reserve asset. Con- 
tinuing balance of payments deficits by the 
U.S. have created many of the problems for 
the dollar and for the international mone- 
tary system. The United States Government, 
beginning in 1963 with the Interest Equali- 
zation Tax and followed in 1965 by volun- 
tary programs limiting American loans and 
investments abroad, has relied principally 
upon selective controls in its efforts to bring 
the payments deficit into balance. Not sur- 
prisingly, in spite of these programs the defi- 
cit increased sharply during the first three 
quarters of 1967. And then in the final quar- 
ter the devaluation of sterling and the en- 
suing upsurge of private gold buying in 
Europe, along with further deterioration in 
the trade balance, led to an unusually large 
U.S, deficit and gold outflow. In these cir- 
cumstances, on January 1, 1968, the Presi- 
dent announced a new program intended to 
reduce the deficit. 

For this reason the U.S. Council places 
itself on record in support of fiscal and mon- 
etary policies which it feels will meet the 
basic situation. 

The nation’s balance of payments problems 
have their roots in our domestic and inter- 
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national policies. The excessive stimulation 
of the domestic economy from the fiscal and 
monetary actions and inaction of the past 
two or three years has caused serious deteri- 
oration in our current account surplus, while 
the war in Viet Nam has vastly expanded 
budgetary expenditures overall and has 
sharply increased outflows abroad on gov- 
ernment account. 

This statement first outlines certain ob- 
jections to the new mandatory program of 
restraints on direct capital outflows, and 
then presents recommendations for policies 
necessary to bring about the proper correc- 
tion to the payments deficit. In doing so, the 
Council takes as its basic position that the 
American post-war policy aimed at fostering 
the greatest degree of freedom of trade and 
investment is sound and should be pursued 
further. This means that measures taken to 
restore equilibrium in U.S. international pay- 
ments must avoid restraints on trade and 
capital movements, An acceptable payments 
position arrived at through restrictive con- 
trols not only cannot correct the basic eco- 
nomic factors but also bring about its tem- 
porary results by dangerously reversing the 
post-war movement toward freedom of trade 
and investment. It is therefore to these basic 
factors that policy must be aimed and not 
just at the balance of payments accounts 
themselves. 

Turning first to the new mandatory pro- 
gram, the U.S. Council wishes to make the 
following points: 

1. Limitations on U.S. direct investment 
abroad threaten a major source of income 
contributing to the payments surplus 
brought in by the private sector. They also 
threaten the loss of U.S. exports closely as- 
sociated with such foreign investment. If 
such restraints are long maintained, the per- 
manent loss of income will reduce, not ex- 
pand, the range of open choices for foreign 
policy. 

2. Investing companies, like banks, should 
have the right to establish performance tar- 
gets with the government and then be free 
to select the means of achieving these. This 
would avoid the much less effective method 
now proposed of having a government agency 
pass upon the merits of individual invest- 
ment projects. 

3. It should be recognized that physical 
investment in developed countries is often 
essential to match up with other invest- 
ments in developing countries which consti- 
tute the raw material source of supply. Such 
interlocked investments have produced con- 
siderable income for the U.S. 

4. Denying American businessmen the 
right to invest in developed countries will 
not necessarily induce them to move more 
funds to less developed areas. Private invest- 
ment in developing countries is limited by 
the conditions prevailing there. Beyond 
this, uncertainties about the future avail- 
ability of capital will inhibit, if not arrest, 
the whole vital process of long-term invest- 
ment planning and related technical devel- 
opment. 

5. The new program of restraint or corpo- 
rate investments is inevitably arbitrary and 
inequitable, penalizing particularly many 
companies that at some sacrifice did well for 
the nation under the voluntary program. 
During the base period chosen individual 
company situations varied widely and the 
rules should recognize this. In addition, the 
base-year-percentage rule excludes new 
companies, including those with actual plans 
for operations. Similarly, relative positions 
of presently operating companies tend to 
be arbitrarily frozen. 

6. There is no prospect that the new pro- 
gram will itself correct the imbalance in our 
external accounts and thereby become un- 
necessary in the reasonably near future. The 
program is not directed toward the root 
cause of the deficits. 

7. The U.S. through this program has set 
an example to those here and abroad who 
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would reverse our post-war progress toward 
a freer world economy and revert to the 
trade restraints and exchange controls of 
the past. 

The U.S. payments problem concerns the 
entire nation, not just those engaged in 
international trade and investment. The 
proper mix of fiscal and monetary restraints 
on the U.S. economy as a whole is required 
to correct the excessively large payments 
deficits. Seeking a solution only by restrain- 
ing outflows of credit and capital is self- 
defeating. True, in the short run, it may 
appear that investors have only to obtain 
financing in foreign capital markets to make 
up for their inability to send funds out from 
the U.S. Much more serious, however, for 
the long term is that maintenance of re- 
straints leading to a decline in American 
physical investment abroad would seriously 
damage our future balance of payments. 
Free international capital markets are nec- 
essary counterparts to free movement of 
goods and services, and just as vital to in- 
creasing prosperity for all nations, The pa- 
tient search by the U.S. for improved world 
trade and investment will have been to no 
avail if it is not accompanied now by respon- 
sible fiscal and monetary policies. 

There are no painless solutions. To miti- 
gate the impact on our external accounts of 
government policies and of our own price 
inflation and income growth the following 
actions should be taken promptly: 

1. To control the budgetary deficit, gov- 
ernment expenditures on goods and services 
should be cut far more substantially than 
has been proposed thus far, both on non- 
defense and on non-Viet Nam defense items. 
A stricter system of priorities is necessary if 
we are to limit our expenditures at home 
and abroad to a total consistent with our 
resources and if, simultaneously, we are to 
assure that the more important projects be 
taken up. 

2. The Congress should enact a tax sur- 
charge and should explore ways in which our 
tax system might be altered so as to 
strengthen our export potential. 

3. The Federal Reserve System should ad- 
just monetary policies so as to impose a 
greater degree of credit restraint upon the 
domestic economy and so as to prevent en- 
larged outflow of short-term funds to for- 
eign money markets. 

4. To limit dollar outflow, government ex- 
penditures abroad should be subjected to the 
most careful review and pruning. In carry- 
ing out the recently announced plan to re- 
duce personnel at our overseas missions, ef- 
forts should be made to eliminate peripheral 
activities not essential to the conduct of U.S. 
foreign policy. Although recent steps have 
been taken to reduce somewhat defense ex- 
penditures abroad, especially in Europe, sub- 
stantially greater reductions are both neces- 
sary and possible given the will to do so. 

This program of action should be begun 
now. It will in time bring our balance of 
payments into equilibrium. Pending the full 
effect of these measures, short run improve- 
ment is temporarily possible in the contribu- 
tion that banks and American investors 
abroad make to the balance of payments 
through adherence to voluntary guidelines. 
Under the President’s new program, guide- 
lines on bank lending abroad have been 
further tightened and direct investors have 
been placed under a mandatory program 
which includes the threat of penal sanctions 
although these are uncalled for to secure 
cooperation from American business. It is 
important that companies again be allowed 
to make their own investment decisions 
within an overall program agreed to by the 
government and subject to periodic report- 
ing to insure compliance. Failure to recog- 
nize differences in organization and econom- 
ics among companies and industries will 
directly harm their performance in balance 
of payments terms. Furthermore, since the 
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objective should be to correct the U.S. pay- 
ments situation so as to remove any need 
for special restraints on capital movements, 
including eventually the elimination of the 
Interest Equalization Tax, the controls 
should not force structural changes in 
American business abroad which would re- 
sult in long term damage. It is important 
also to recognize the legitimate responsibili- 
ties that American businesses abroad have 
to their local communities and governments 
and which they must respect in their con- 
duct. 

The United States must bring its external 
accounts into better balance, Too many dol- 
lars have been flowing abroad, undermining 
confidence in the dollar and in the inter- 
national monetary system of which the dollar 
is the key currency. Restraints on the domes- 
tic economy, as proposed in this statement, 
share the burden equitably throughout the 
nation toward the end that they will be 
eventually removed. These measures could 
be negated if other countries retaliated by 
themselves deflating simply to maintain their 
payments surplus. But there has been heart- 
ening evidence in recent weeks of a willing- 
ness among the principal countries abroad 
to cooperate by maintaining expansionary 
policies as the U.S. corrects its problem, The 
U.S. should grasp this opportunity to adopt 
the responsible policies that are demanded to 
keep the dollar and the international mone- 
tary system at full strength. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 148— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO CREATE A FEDERAL 
COMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR DEVEL- 
OPMENTS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have 
some serious questions to pose to Mem- 
bers of this Congress, and they suggest 
that we may have been critically amiss 
in failing to consider and act on a mat- 
ter which could have the gravest im- 
plications to future generations of 
Americans. 

I do not say that this is so, but I most 
strongly urge that we must find out if 
it may be or not. I refer to the tremen- 
dous expansion of peaceful uses of nu- 
clear energy—particularly to fuel electric 
powerplants—which is taking place, and 
all the unknown factors of safety which 
are involved. 

I have followed with sincere interest 
and concern the speeches and state- 
ments made on the subject in recent 
months by Mr. W. A. Boyle, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. I 
have also noted the responses which his 
statements have drawn from my re- 
spected colleagues, especially the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, who sits on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In several speeches, and in articles in 
the United Mine Workers Journal, Mr. 
Boyle has cited the potential dangers of 
a malfunction of a nuclear plant, with 
consequent release of radioactive par- 
ticles in the atmosphere, and of the cen- 
turies-long threat of escape of radio- 
actively poisonous nuclear wastes which 
must be stored in perpetuity, and in 
amounts in the millions and millions of 
gallons, as a result of nuclear plant op- 
erations. As a matter of interest the esti- 
mated amount of nuclear radioactive 
waste produced annually by 1995 is now 
expected to be 2 billion gallons a year, 
according to an official of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who pointed out that 
this is more than 1,300 times the total 
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amount of such wastes as we have al- 
ready had to store—and this incredible 
amount will be produced every year. 

We who should be most concerned— 
the leaders of government—have tended 
to ignore these warnings, and his critics 
have attempted to belittle them on the 
grounds that Mr. Boyle is simply seeking 
to impede progress of nuclear power- 
plants development because it threatens 
employment in the coal mines for mem- 
bers of his union. 

Mr. President, I do not believe this is 
so. I have known Mr. Boyle for many 
years, and have come to respect him as a 
gentleman of very high integrity and 
moral fiber. Mr. Boyle also heads an out- 
standing and unique labor union, one 
which has probably done more to pro- 
mote the well-being of the industry 
which employs its members—and, as a 
corollary, the national interest insofar 
as energy fuel is concerned—than any 
other in the world. It has long main- 
tained a marketing research division 
which “sells” coal in a manner which 
the bright boys on Madison Avenue might 
envy. And it sits at the council table as 
equal partners in promoting coal’s right- 
ful place in the fuels economy with man- 
agement of the producing companies, the 
railroads and other industries equally 
concerned. In fact, Mr. Boyle this year is 
chairman of the National Coal Policy 
Conference, Inc. made up of these di- 
verse, yet united, groups. His predecessor, 
Mr. John L. Lewis, held a similar posi- 
tion a few years ago. 

Certainly, Mr. Boyle will take a back 
seat to no one in his zeal to foster the 
economic health and growth of the coal 
industry, and I am sure that he first 
began to investigate the question of nu- 
clear power and its implications to 
American welfare because of his interest 
a as an energy source competing with 
coal. 

But I am also certain that some of the 
things he learned in this investigation 
have convinced him that there is much 
more at stake for the American people 
and their descendents than fuel market 
competition today or in the next few 
years. And I wonder if far more people, 
perhaps most Americans, would not have 
the same reaction if they had the same 
incentive to really delve into these mat- 
ters and learn some of the facts that Mr. 
Boyle has had. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is the 
duty and responsibility of the Congress 
to determine how much of this concern 
is justified. We are responsible for the 
present program to develop the peaceful 
uses of the atom, in fact, we specifically 
instructed the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion when it was first established by 
Congress in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1945 to “promote” and encourage the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. 

Psychologists and social scientists have 
had a good deal to say about that in 
succeeding years, suggesting that the 
scientists who were responsible for de- 
velopment of the first atomic bomb, and 
the American people who unknowingly 
supported them, needed to assuage their 
feelings of guilt over its fearsome de- 
struction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
and, thus, encouraged a crash program 
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to quickly make atomic fission an im- 
portant contributor to the peacetime 
energy needs of the world’s people. Be 
that as it may, Congress accepted the 
proposal and established the Atomic 
Energy Commission and specifically 
charged it with the responsibility of pro- 
moting the peaceful use of nuclear fission. 
Over the lifetime of the agency, we have 
voted it an incredible amount of money 
to carry out this objective which we gave 
it. I suppose no one really knows how 
much of these astronomical sums have 
been spent in development of nuclear 
electric powerplant capability, because 
the money spent for technology research 
in other nuclear fields, such as ship pro- 
pulsion, has also contributed to the de- 
velopment of civilian atomic power. At 
least, however, we can account for over 
$244 billion spent to make nuclear re- 
actors efficient and able to compete eco- 
nomically with coal plants and other 
conventional systems of power genera- 
tion. And the startling fact is that we 
authorized the expenditure of this ex- 
traordinary amount of public money 
when any fuel economist could have told 
us that we would not really need this 
new source of electric power for perhaps 
the next 50 to 100 years, or longer, when 
some of our supplies of fossil fuels may 
begin to run short. We did it without even 
the slightest qualms that we might be 
unleashing on the American continent 
a Pandora’s box of poison which may 
someday prove to be an irrevocable force 
which could wipe mankind from the 
face of the earth. 

Please note carefully that in the previ- 
ous sentence I stressed the words might 
and may. I am not predicting such a dire 
fate. Indeed, I am no scientist and am not 
aualified either as a physicist, chemist, 
or medical expert to make such judg- 
ments. However, the warnings which are 
now becoming more and more prevalent 
from those who are so qualified demand 
that we in the Congress take heed, and 
most carefully review the whole nuclear 
power program in the context both of our 
immediate and forthcoming power needs, 
with primary consideration for the safety 
of present and future generations of 
Americans balanced against them. 

I think it is important that we realize 
that the context in which we should view 
atomic power today is quite different 
from the situation which existed when 
control of the development of atomic en- 
ergy was first turned over to a civilian 
agency shortly after World War II. For 
one thing, we, as a people, had been over- 
sold on the potentialities of obtaining 
useful energy from atomic fission. You 
will recall the oft repeated statement in 
those days that electrical power from 
atomic reactors would be so cheap that 
it would not even be worthwhile to meter 
it. We felt that, in the words of Gen. Les- 
lie Groves when he turned over nuclear 
responsibility for the Manhattan Project 
to the Atomic Energy Commission: 

You of the Army’s Manhattan Project 
have raised the curtain on vistas of a new 
world. 


In this mood, and in the belief that 
this was a fact, the Congress adopted 
radical and unprecedented measures 
which resulted in a new technical devel- 
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opment becoming, for the first time in 
our history, a Government monopoly. Its 
future was entrusted not to normal com- 
petitive forces, but to a single Govern- 
ment agency, armed with billions of dol- 
lars and the broadest of powers and spe- 
cifically charged with developing the 
technology and promoting the wide- 
spread use of atomic energy. Today, al- 
though the intervening years have wit- 
nessed the development of probably the 
greatest single scientific complex in all 
history, and the expenditure of budgets 
running into billions of dollars, we have 
developed a maturity of Government 
which should put the future of atomic 
power in quite a different light. No one 
questions that the development of the 
ability to create electrical energy through 
atomic fission is a tremendous accom- 
plishment, or that someday in the distant 
future we may be forced to depend on it 
after our other bountiful sources of 
electrical energy are exhausted or become 
too scarce and costly to utilize. But we 
also know that atomic energy is not the 
panacea of all our energy problems it was 
once expected to be, and we are becoming 
more aware every day of the costs in 
terms of potential danger to humanity 
which this proliferating atomic energy 
program may entail. 

I have the greatest respect for the per- 
sonal integrity and collective expertise 
of the members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, both those Members 
from the Senate and those from the other 
House of Congress. But I believe that 
even they will agree that theirs has been 
a peculiar position throughout this period 
of developing atomic fission as a peaceful 
energy source. First, they have operated 
under implicit instructions from the 
Congress to promote the peaceful use 
of the atom—regardless of any consid- 
eration of the need for nuclear energy, 
the fate of competing fuels, the effect on 
the economy, the impact on long-term 
energy needs or employment and growth 
of the national energy capacity. When 
we passed the Atomic Energy Act amend- 
ments in 1954, we did not give them or 
the AEC any choice. 

But nuclear energy is now a fact of 
life, and these questions can no longer 
be ignored. We, as the whole Congress 
representing the whole body of Ameri- 
cans, and not just the Joint Committee, 
the scientists and laymen employed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, or those 
representing utility companies and 
manufacturers who are deeply involved 
in the development of atomic plants, 
must face up to the answers. 

In all honesty, I must confess that I 
have been remiss in keeping myself in- 
formed and speaking up on this grave 
danger in the past. But intrigued by some 
of Mr. Boyle’s spoken and written com- 
ments, I have begun to look more deep- 
ly into our present energy resources and 
nuclear power safety situation. I am dis- 
mayed at some of the things I have 
found—warnings and facts from highly 
qualified people who firmly believe that 
we have moved too fast and without 
proper safeguards into an atomic power 
age. 

I shall quote only a few of them here. 
But even these few quotations are 
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enough to fully justify my suggestion 
that the Congress has a compelling re- 
sponsibility to call for a thorough, im- 
partial assessment of the whole ques- 
tion of civilian nuclear power, the role 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the relation of various fuels in the na- 
tional economy and safety for the fore- 
seeable future. 

As early as 1963, Mr. David E. Lilien- 
thal, who was the first Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and one of 
the most enthusiastic original exponents 
of peaceful atomic power, had become 
disillusioned and spoke out strongly in a 
number of speeches and magazine arti- 
cles, as well as in the now famous book 
“Change, Hope, and the Bomb,” calling 
for a national reappraisal of the whole 
atomic energy program, including the 
perils of radiation which it involved. In 
an article in McCall’s magazine, he 
stated: 

I am gravely concerned about the poten- 
tially catastrophic dangers to human life 
and public safety from the radiation pro- 
duced by the splitting of the “peaceful atom” 
aptly described by Supreme Court Justices 
William O. Douglas and Hugo Black as “the 
most deadly, the most dangerous process that 
man has ever conceived.” If present plans to 
construct atomic electric plants within and 
near large population centers from coast to 
coast are permitted to proceed, this process 
will live among us on a scale never before at- 
tempted and pose the threat of contami- 
nating large sections of our cities. I believe 
that the existing plans are irresponsible, be- 
cause the safe functioning of these power 
plants would require the solution of crucial 
problems that are still unsolved. 


This grave warning came 5 years ago, 
poe as yet, the Congress has given it no 

eed. 

The potential hazards of nuclear power 
production appear to be threefold. One is 
the actual emanation of radioactive sub- 
stances into the air and into the water of 
streams used for cooling the plants, 
themselves. A second is the tremendously 
involved, expensive and unending prob- 
lem of safely handling waste material 
which remains after the useful life of 
nuclear fuel has been exhausted. And 
this includes what to do with the highly 
radioactive steel, concrete, and other 
materials left after the 30 or 40 years 
useful lifetime of a nuclear powerplant 
is over. I note that the Atomic Energy 
Commission is asking for funds in the 
current budget proposals for the “ini- 
tial dismantling and decontamination 
costs” of the Piqua, Ohio, reactor, a small 
powerplant that has now been shut down 
and will be abandoned. I wonder if the 
builders of the many times larger com- 
mercial plants today are figuring the cost 
of dismantling and decontamination 
into their eventual capital investment on 
which rates will be partially based. 

And the third, of course, is the always 
possible, remote though it may be, acci- 
dent, or incident, as the AEC prefers to 
term it, which would result in the sudden 
release of large quantities of radioactive 
material into the atmosphere. I do not 
intend to submit my own judgment as to 
how serious these possibilities may be. 
Many persons, far more knowledgeable 
than I, haye joined with Mr. Lilienthal 
in sounding such warnings. Several years 
ago, Dr. Donald R. Chadwick, Chief of 
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the Division of Radiological Health of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, estimated 
that radioactive wastes from nuclear in- 
stallations would increase from about 1.5 
million gallons in 1965 to 2 billion gallons 
in 1995, if the growth in the number of 
atomic plants equaled the prediction of 
the AEC at that time. Since then, the 
AEC has greatly expanded its projection 
of the kilowatt capacity of atomic plants 
for the next several decades. 

It is harrowing to realize that all these 
poisonous, man-created wastes, although 
they appear to be valueless, have a radio- 
active half-life of thousands of years. 
They must be put into carbon steel tanks 
resting in steel saucers and the tanks 
and saucers must be enclosed in rein- 
forced concrete containers which, in 
turn, must be buried in the ground. 
Around every such burial ground, wells 
must be sunk to ground water level so 
that constant tests may be made to make 
certain lethal radioactivity is not leaking 
into water which people will subse- 
quently use and these burial grounds 
must be guarded and monitored in per- 
petuity. It also has to be cooled as heat 
is constantly generated by the radio- 
activity. Are we really justified in leaving 
such a heritage to forthcoming genera- 
tions, when we have other safer means of 
producing electrical power? 

We might ask, as did Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, “Who has given them the 
right to do this? Who is even entitled to 
give such permission?” The answer, of 
course, in the United States, is that the 
permission, indeed the mandate, has 
been given by the Congress. Whether it 
is entitled to foster this risk on Ameri- 
cans of the present and the future is the 
broad question we should now reevaluate. 

I do not intend to belabor the Senate 
with the repetition of more of these 
warnings. I ask, at this point, unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a portion 
of the remarks by Dr. E. F. Schumacher 
in the prestigious Des Voeux Memorial 
Lecture at Blackpool, England, in 1967. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORTON. I believe Dr. Schu- 
macher’s presentation to be one of the 
most objective pictures of the potential 
threats from a growing, nuclear-based 
economy that has yet been projected. He 
is particularly concerned with the prob- 
lem of radioactive waste disposal. Him- 
self an economist, Dr. Schumacher de- 
plores the fact that decisions to build 
conventional powerstations or nuclear 
powerstations are being made almost 
solely on economic grounds, while, he 
says, the fact that “nuclear stations 
represent an incredible, incomparable, 
and unique hazard for human life does 
not enter any calculations and is never 
mentioned.” 

Mr. President, these warnings are too 
serious to ignore. If it is really true that 
we are endangering the lives and the 
healthy births of future generations of 
children by chancing that radioactive 
contamination of the air and water we 
must depend on will damage the tissues 
and distort the genes of living people, 
we must know it and halt it. If we are 
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fostering a power system which could 
turn on its creators and spew destroying, 
although unseen, substances into the at- 
mosphere over hundreds of square miles, 
we must carefully weigh such a calcu- 
lated human risk against the economic 
and social gains involved. And if it is true 
that by turning to nuclear powered elec- 
tric generating plants, several centuries, 
or at least many decades, before we have 
to, we may destroy the viability and ma- 
rine life of our streams, lakes and estu- 
aries and will create man-made wastes 
which man will have to live with, moni- 
tor and isolate for thousands of years 
after we are dead and forgotten, we have 
a responsibility for reconsideration of 
our position which is perhaps the great- 
est that has ever faced the U.S. Congress. 

Let me reiterate. I am not a scientist, 
and I am not qualified to fully evaluate 
these portentous warnings from highly 
competent people. But as a responsible 
layman, and a representative in this body 
of the people of my state and of the Na- 
tion, I am deeply disturbed and con- 
cerned by them. 

Certainly, the potentialities of unprec- 
edented damage to human life were not 
recognized by the Congress when it first 
determined to go ahead on almost a crash 
basis in developing a civilian nuclear 
power complex. But we do not have that 
excuse to justify inaction and failure to 
reconsider whether we are following the 
proper and safe course today. I have 
referred to Dr. Schumacher’s Des Voeux 
Memorial Lecture and I would like to call 
your attention particularly to a quota- 
tion he takes from the book, “Must the 
Bomb Spread?” by Leonard Beaton, 
published by Penguin Books in associa- 
tion with the Institute of Strategic Stud- 
ies, London, in 1966. Pondering why the 
United States and other nations rushed 
headlong into a vast program to develop 
nuclear energy, Mr. Beaton wrote: 

It might be thought, that all the resources 
of those who fear the spread of nuclear 
weapons would have been devoted to heading 
off these developments for as long as pos- 
sible. The United States, the Soviet Union 
and Britain might be expected to have spent 
large sums of money trying to prove that 
conventional fuels, for example, had been 
underrated as a source of power... In fact 
. . . the efforts which have followed must 
stand as one of the most inexplicable politi- 
cal fantasies in history. Only a social psycho- 
logist could hope to explain why the posses- 
sors of the most terrible weapons in history 
have sought to spread the necessary industry 
to produce them . . . Fortunately .. . pow- 
er reactors are still fairly scarce. 


Unfortunately, however, new power 
reactors are being announced with con- 
siderable rapidity, today, and they will 
not be “fairly scarce,” at least in the 
United States, in a very few years. 

What is past is past, and the damage 
we may already have done to future gen- 
erations cannot be rescinded, but we can- 
not shirk the compelling responsibility to 
determine if the course we are following 
is one we should be following. 

When a responsible, eminent scientist 
such as Dr. Lamont C. Cole, professor of 
ecology at Cornell University, can report 
to a meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, as Dr. 
Cole did on December 28, that he is 
“apprehensive of what I know of present 
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generation of reactors and of those pro- 
posed for the future,” we lay Members of 
Congress who have cloaked ourselves 
with responsibility for encouraging wider 
and wider proliferation of such reactors 
must take heed. 

Dr. Cole’s remarks, if they have any 
validity at all, should be the most widely 
reported and editorially discussed sub- 
ject in the world today and, yet, I have 
seen very little reference to his grave 
warnings. He pointed out that present 
reactor fuel has to be “rejuvenated 
periodically” and that this reprocessing 
“yields long-lived and biologically 
hazardous isotopes such as Strontium 90 
and Cesium 137 that should be stored 
where they cannot contaminate the en- 
vironment for at least 1,000 years; but a 
fair proportion of the storage tanks em- 
ployed so far,” he disclosed, “are leaking 
after only about 20 years.” 

Dr. Cole goes on to point out: 

This process also releases Krypton 85 into 
the atmosphere to add to the radiation ex- 
posure of the earth’s biota, including man, 
and I don't think that anyone knows a prac- 
ticable way to prevent this. We are glibly 
offered the prospect of clean bombs and 
thermonuclear power plants which would 
not produce these isotopes, but, to the best 
of my knowledge, no one yet knows how this 
is to be accomplished. And, if development 
is successful, these reactors will produce new 
contaminants, among others, tritium (H), 
which becomes a constituent of water, in this 
case long-lived radioactive water, which will 
contaminate all environments and living 
things. Even in an official publication of the 
Atomic Energy Commission it is suggested 
that for certain mining operations it may be 
better to use fission (i.e. “dirty”) devices in- 
stead of fusion (i.e. clean“) devices “to 
avoid ground water contamination or ventila- 
tion problem.” 


We can no longer evade the respon- 
sibility for insisting on a thorough re- 
evaluation of the entire nuclear develop- 
ment program by the most highly quali- 
fied, objective experts in the world. We 
can no longer say with Pontius Pilate, 
“We wash our hands of this respon- 
sibility,” and leave the future course of 
nuclear power growth and safety to the 
Atomic Energy Commission or even to a 
joint committee composed of a few Mem- 
bers only of this Congress. 

Mr. President, I am today introducing 
a joint resolution calling for a most com- 
prehensive review of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s participation in the whole 
atomic energy electric power program, to 
be carried out by a select commission of 
Government officials, qualified scientists 
and laymen and members of the Con- 
gress. In effect, a blue ribbon commis- 
sion which by its nature must represent 
all factors of American life—consumers, 
conservationists, power producers, labor 
organizations, radiological health and 
ecology experts, and elected officials. 

I want to also make it clear that I be- 
lieve that members of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy 
must be included in such a study group, 
because they have the most complete 
knowledge and understanding of any- 
one in Congress of the background and 
growth of the nuclear electric power pro- 
gram under Government sponsorship. I 
do not believe, however, that such an 
evaluation committee should be domi- 
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nated by members of this Joint Commit- 
tee which has carried out over the past 
14 years the mandate of Congress to pro- 
mote the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. I will, of course, 
leave it up to the leadership of the two 
Houses to name the congressional mem- 
bers, but I suggest that if, for example, 
the congressional membership should be 
eight, at least four of these should be 
from the Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, and have so provided in the resolu- 
tion. I think it would also be appropriate 
for the Joint Committee to assign one or 
more of its professional staff to work 
with this evaluation group to supply facts 
and information which it will need. 

But I also think this study commission 
must be authorized to employ such addi- 
tional staff assistance, including among 
others qualified scientists and techni- 
cians, as it may need to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. President, my intention has not 
been to unduly alarm the Members of 
this body, nor the American people, by 
these remarks. Neither have my remarks 
been intended as criticism of members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and their 
very competent professional staff, or the 
congressional members of the JCAE, 
who have done very well what the Con- 
gress instructed them to do. However, I 
do feel deeply and have endeavored to 
convey this feeling to my colleagues that 
we have a very grave responsibility to 
make a thorough reevaluation of the 
course which we, the whole Congress and 
the Federal Government, have been fol- 
lowing regarding atomic power and its 
consequent potential dangers for the past 
14 years. I sincerely urge that every one 
of my colleagues, from both sides of the 
aisle, support the joint resolution which 
I have introduced to make certain that 
any problems that exist for this or future 
generations as a result of our develop- 
ment of atomic power generation be 
thoroughly understood and carefully 
weighed against the real need and eco- 
nomic benefits that may result. 

I ask unanimous consent, that the 
joint resolution be appropriately referred, 
and that its text be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky, the joint resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 148) 
establishing the Federal Committee on 
Nuclear Development, introduced by Mr. 
MorTON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 148 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. There is hereby established the 
Federal Committee on Nuclear Development 
(hereinafter referred to as the Committee“). 

MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Committee shall be com- 
posed of a Chairman, who shall be a member 
of the general public having no ties to or 
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connections with either the atomic energy 
industry or any competitive industry, and 
fourteen other members as follows: 

(1) Four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, two from each political party, 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, no more than two of whom 
shall be members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy; 

(2) Four Members of the Senate, two from 
each political party, appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, no more 
than two of whom shall be members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy; 

(3) The Secretary of the Interior; 

(4) The Secretary of Commerce; 

(5) The Secretary of Labor; 

(6) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and 

(7) Eight members of the general public 
who are specially qualified to consider and 
evaluate the technical, economic, and socio- 
logical impact of the atomic energy program. 

(b) The Chairman, and the members speci- 
fled by paragraph (7) of subsection (a), 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

(c) Each member specified in paragraphs 
(3) through (6) of subsection (a) may des- 
ignate another officer of his department to 
serve on the Committee in his stead. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Committee shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. 

(e) The Committee may issue such rules 
and regulations as it deems advisable to 
conduct its activities. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Committee shall study, 
review, and evaluate the present provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and in- 
tensively probe the atomic energy program 
of the United States generally, with the spe- 
cific objectives of ascertaining whether the 
existing civilian nuclear program is respon- 
sive to the public need, assessing the validity 
of the assumptions upon which the existing 
Program is built, and determining what 
changes should be made in that program. 
In this connection the Committee shall con- 
Sider and assess (1) the impact of the sub- 
sidized atomic energy industry upon com- 
petitive industries not subsidized; (2) the 
cost of the nuclear program not only in ex- 
pended human and material resources but 
also in lost opportunities in nonnuclear 
fields; (3) methods for effectively integrat- 
ing atomic energy into the general energy 
complex of the United States so that reason- 
able priorities may be determined; and (4) 
the potential impact of rapid atomic develop- 
ment upon the health and safety of the 
American public (including the effects of 
waste disposal, radioactive air and water pol- 
lution, the location of plants in urban areas, 
and possible losses caused by malfunction of 
nuclear plants). 

(b) As soon as possible after the comple- 
tion of the study and review provided for 
in subsection (a) the Committee shall sub- 
mit a report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress, and 
shall make such report available to the pub- 
lic. Ninety days after the submission of such 
report, the Committee shall cease to exist. 

POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 4. (a) The Committee, or, on the au- 
thorization of the Committee, any subcom- 
mittee or member thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such oaths, 
and require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Committee or such sub- 
committee or member may deem advisable. 
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Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the Chairman of the Committee, or such 
subcommittee, or any duly designated mem- 
ber, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such Chairman or member. The 
provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(2 U.S.C. 192-194, inclusive) shall apply in 
the case of failure of any witness to comply 
with a subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

(b) The Committee is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment, or instrumentality of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this Act; and 
each such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Commit- 
tee, upon request made by the Chairman. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 5. The members of the Committee spe- 
cified in paragraphs (1) through (6) of sec- 
tion 2(a) shall serve without additional com- 
pensation, The Chairman and the members 
appointed under paragraphs (7) of section 
2(a) shall receive $100 per diem when en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties of the 
Committee. All members of the Committee 
shall receive reimbursment for necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties of 
the Committee. 


STAFF AND FACILITIES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Committee shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to 
carry out its duties without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service and the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates. 

(b) The Committee may also procure 
(without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service and the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates), temporary and 
intermittent services to the same extent as 
is authorized for the executive departments 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem 
for individuals. 

(c) To the extent of available appropri- 
ations, the Committee may obtain, by pur- 
chase, rental, donation, or otherwise, such 
property, facilities, and additional services as 
may be needed to carry out its duties. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ExHIBIT 1 
CLEAN AIR AND FUTURE ENERGY 


(Remarks by Dr. E. F. Schumacher at the 
Annual Conference of the National Society 
for Clean Air, Field House, Breams Build- 
ing, London, 1967) 

Of all the changes introduced by man into 
the household of nature, large-scale nuclear 
fission is undoubtedly the most dangerous 
and profound. As a result, ionizing radiation 
has become the most serious agent of pollu- 
tion of the environment and the greatest 
threat to man’s survival on earth. The at- 
tention of the layman, not surprisingly, has 
been captured by the atom bomb, although 
there is at least a chance that it may never 
be used again. The danger to humanity cre- 
ated by the so-called peaceful uses of atomic 
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energy is hardly ever mentioned. There could 
indeed be no clearer example of the prevail- 
ing dictatorship of economics. Whether to 
build conventional power stations, based on 
coal or oil, or nuclear stations, is being de- 
cided solely on economic grounds, with per- 
haps a small element of regard for the “so- 
cial consequences” that might arise from an 
over-speedy curtailment of the coal indus- 
try. But that nuclear stations represent an 
incredible, incomparable, and unique hazard 
for human life does not enter any calcula- 
tion and is never mentioned. People whose 
business it is to judge hazards, the insurance 
companies, are not prepared to insure nu- 
clear power stations anywhere in the world 
for third party risk, with the result that spe- 
cial legislation has had to be passed whereby 
the State accepts all liabilities.: Yet, insured 
or not, the hazard remains, and such is the 
thraldom of the religion of economics that 
the only question that appears to interest 
either governments or the public is whether 
“it pays”. 

It is not as if there were any lack of au- 
thoritative voices to warn us. The effects of 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays on living tis- 
sues are perfectly well known: the radiation 
particles are like bullets tearing into an orga- 
nism, and the damage they do depends pri- 
marily on the dosage and the type of cells 
they hit.* As long ago as 1927, the American 
biologist, H. J. Muller, published his famous 
paper on genetic mutations produced by x-ray 
bombardment,’ and since the early thirties 
the genetic hazard of exposure to ionizing 
radiation has been recognized also by non- 
geneticists.“ It is clear that here is a hazard 
with an hitherto unexperienced dimen- 
sion”, endangering not only those who might 
be directly affected by this radiation but 
their offspring as well for all future gen- 
erations. 

A new “dimension” of hazard is given also 
by the fact that while man now can—and 
does—create radioactive elements, there is 
nothing he can do to reduce their radioactiv- 
ity once he has created them. No chemical 
reaction, no physical interference, only the 
passage of time reduces the intensity of radi- 
ation once it has been set going. Carbon- 14 
has a half-life of 5,900 years, which means 
that it takes nearly six thousand years for 
its radioactivity to decline to one-half of 
what it was before. The half-life of stron- 
tium-90 is 28 years. But whatever the length 
of the half-life, some radiation continues 
almost indefinitely, and there is nothing that 
can be done about it, except to try and put 
the radioactive substance into a safe place. 

But what is a safe place, let us say, for 
the enormous amounts of radioactive waste 
products created by nuclear reactors? No 
place on earth can be shown to be safe. It 


cf. C. T. Highton, Die Haftung für Strah- 
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wirtschaft, Zeitschrift für wirtschaftliche 
Fragen der Kernumwandlung 1959, p. 539. 

2 cf, Jack Schubert and Ralph Lapp: Radia- 
tion: What It Is and How It Affects You, New 
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was thought at one time that these wastes 
could safely be dumped into the deepest parts 
of the oceans, on the assumption that no 
life could subsist at such depths. But this 
has since been disproved by Soviet deep-sea 
exploration. Wherever there is life, radioac- 
tive substances are absorbed into the biologi- 
cal cycle. Within hours of depositing these 
materials in water, the great bulk of them 
can be found in living organisms. Plankton, 
algae, and many sea animals have the power 
of concentrating these substances by a factor 
of 1,000 and in some cases even a million. As 
one organism feeds on another, the radic- 
active materials climb up the ladder of life 
and find their way back to man.“ 

No international agreement has yet been 
reached on waste disposal. The conference 
of the International Atomic Energy Orga- 
nization at Monaco, 16th to 21st November, 
1959, ended in disagreement, mainly on ac- 
count of the violent objections raised by 
the majority of countries against the Ameri- 
can and British practice of disposal into the 
oceans,’ “High level” wastes continue to be 
dumped into the sea, while large quantities 
of so-called “intermediate” and “low-level” 
wastes are discharged into rivers or directly 
into the ground. An A.E.C. report observes 
laconically that the liquid wastes “work their 
way slowly into ground water, leaving all 
or part (sic!) of their radioactivity held 
either chemically or physically in the soil,” “ 

The most massive wastes are, of course, 
the nuclear reactors themselves after they 
have become unserviceable. There is a lot of 
discussion on the trivial economic question 
of whether they will last for 20, 25, or 30 
years. No one discusses the humanly vital 
point that they cannot be dismantled and 
cannot be shifted but have to be left stand- 
ing where they are, probably for centuries, 
perhaps for thousands of years, an active 
menace to all life, silently leaking radioac- 
tivity into air, water and soil. No one has 
considered the number and location of these 
satanic mills which will relentlessly accum- 
ulate in these crowded islands, so that, after 
a generation or two, there will be no habita- 
tion in Britain outside the “sphere of influ- 
ence” of one or more of them. Earthquakes, 
of course, are not supposed to happen, nor 
wars, nor civil disturbances, nor riots like 
those that infested American cities. Disused 
nuclear power stations will stand as unsight- 
ly monuments to unquiet man’s assumption 
that nothing but tranquillity, from now on, 
stretches before him, or else—that the fu- 
ture counts as nothing compared with the 
slightest economic gain now. 

Meanwhile, a number of authorities are 
engaged in defining “maximum permissible 
concentrations” (M's) and “maximum 
permissible levels” (MPL’s) for various radio- 
active elements. The MPC purports to define 
the quantity of a given radioactive substance 
that the human body can be allowed to ac- 
cumulate. But it is known that any accumu- 
lation produces biological damage. “‘Since we 
don’t know that these effects can be com- 
pletely recovered from”, observes the U.S. 
Naval Radiological Laboratory, we have to 
fall back on an arbitrary decision about 
how much we will put up with; i.e. what is 
‘acceptable’ or ‘permissible’—not a scientific 
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finding, but an administrative decision” e. 
We can hardly be surprised when men of out- 
standing intelligence and integrity, like Al- 
bert Schweitzer, refuse to accept such ad- 
ministrative decisions with equanimity: 
“Who has given them the right to do this? 
Who is even entitled to give such a permis- 
sion?” 10 The history of these decisions is, to 
say the least, disquieting. The British Medi- 
cal Research Council noted some 12 years 
ago that 

“The maximum permissible level of stron- 
tium-90 in the human skeleton, accepted by 
the International Commission on Radiologi- 
cal Protection, corresponds to 1,000 micro- 
micro-curies per gramme of calcium (=1,000 
S. U.). But this is the maximum permissible 
level for adults in special occupations and is 
not suitable for application to the popula- 
tion as a whole or to the children with their 
greater sensitivity to radiation.” 1 

A little bit later, the MPC for strontium-90, 
as far as the general population was con- 
cerned, was reduced by 90 per cent, and then 
by another third, to 67 S.U. Meanwhile, the 
MPC for workers in nuclear plants was raised 
to 2,000 S.U." 

We must be careful, however, not to get 
lost in the jungle of controversy that has 
grown up in this field. The point is that very 
serious hazards have already been created by 
the “peaceful uses of atomic energy”, affect- 
ing not merely the people alive today but all 
future generations, although so far nuclear 
energy is being used only on a statistically 
insignificant scale. The real development is 
yet to come, on a scale which few people are 
capable of imagining. If this is really going 
to happen, there will be a continuous traffic 
of radioactive substances from the “hot” 
chemical plants to the nuclear stations and 
back again; from the stations to waste proc- 
essing plants; and from there to disposal 
sites. The slightest accident, whether during 
transport or production, can cause a major 
catastrophe; and the radiation levels 
throughout the world will rise relentlessly 
from generation to generation. Unless all liv- 
ing geneticists are in error, there will be 
an equally relentless, though no doubt some- 
what delayed, increase in the number of 
harmful mutations. K. Z. Morgan, of the 
Oak Ridge Laboratory, emphasizes that the 
damage can be very subtle, a deterioration 
of all kinds of organic qualities, such as mo- 
bility, fertility, and the efficiency of sensory 
organs. “If a small dose has any effect at all 
at any stage in the life cycle of an organism, 
then chronic radiation at this level can be 
more damaging than a single massive dose 
. .. Finally, stress and changes in mutation 
rates may be produced even when there is no 
immediately obvious effect on survival of 
irradiated individuals” u. 

Leading geneticists have given their warn- 
ings that everything possible should be done 
to avoid any increases in mutation rates; 1 
leading medical men have insisted that the 
future use of nuclear energy must depend 
primarily on researches into radiation biology 


U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Labora- 
tory Statement, in Selected Materials on Ra- 
diation Protection Criteria and Standards, 
their Basis and Use, p. 464. (Quoted by Her- 
ber, op. cit.) 

10 Albert Schweitzer, 
krieg, 1958, p. 13. 

u British Medical Research Council, The 
Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied Radia- 
tions, p. 68. (Quoted by Herber, op. cit.) 

Lewis Herber, op. cit. p. 181. 

1 K. Z. Morgan, S and Evaluation 
of Environmental Factors that must be con- 
sidered in the Disposal of Radioactive 
Wastes, in Industrial Radioactive Disposal, 
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which are as yet still totally incomplete; 5 
leading physicists have suggested that meas- 
ures much less heroic than building... 
nuclear reactors” should be tried to solve 
the problem of future energy supplies—a 
problem which is in no way acute at pres- 
ent; * and leading students of strategic and 
political problems, at the same time, have 
warned us that there is really no hope of 
preventing the proliferation of the atom 
bomb, if there is a spread of plutonium 
capacity, such as was “spectacularly launched 
by President Eisenhower in his ‘atoms for 
peace proposals’ of 8th December, 1953” 3". 

Yet all these weighty opinions play no part 
in the debate on whether we should go im- 
mediately for a large “second nuclear pro- 
gramme” or stick a bit longer to the con- 
ventional fuels which, whatever may be said 
for or against them, do not involve us in 
entirely novel and admittedly incalculable 
risks. None of them are even mentioned: the 
whole argument, which may vitally affect the 
very future of the human race, is conducted 
exclusively in terms of immediate economic 
advantage, as if two rag and bone merchants 
were trying to agree a quantity discount. 

I wonder how Dr. Des Veux would have 
reached to such an absurdly improbable 
situation. What, after all, is the fouling of 
air with smoke compared with the pollution 
of air, water, and soil with ionizing radia- 
tion? Not that I wish in any way to belittle 
the evils of conventional air and water pol- 
lution; but we must recognize “dimensional 
differences” when we encounter them: ra- 
dioactive pollution is an evil of an incom- 
parably greater “dimension” than anything 
mankind has known before. One might even 
ask: what is the point of insisting on clean 
air, if the air is laden with radioactive par- 
ticles? And even if the air could be pro- 
tected, what is the point of it, if soil and 
water are being poisoned? 

Even an economist might well ask: what is 
the point of economic progress, a so-called 
higher standard of living, when the earth, 
the only earth we have, is being contami- 
nated by substances which may cause mal- 
formations in our children or grandchildren? 
Have we learned nothing from the thalido- 
mide tragedy? Can we deal with matters of 
such a basic character by means of bland 
assurances or Official admonitions that “in 
the absence of proof that (this or that inno- 
vation) is in any way deleterious, it would 
be the height of irresponsibility to raise a 
public alarm“ 18? Can we deal with them 
simply on the basis of a short-term profit- 
ability calculation? 

“It might be thought”, wrote Leonard 
Beaton, “that all the resources of those who 
fear the spread of nuclear weapons would 
have been devoted to heading off these de- 
velopments for as long as possible. The 
United States, the Soviet Union and Britain 
might be expected to have spent large sums 
of money trying to prove that conventional 
fuels, for example, had been underrated as 
a source of power... In fact... the efforts 
which have followed must stand as one of 
the most inexplicable political fantasies in 
history. Only a social psychologist could 
hope to explain why the possessors of the 
most terrible weapons in history have sought 
to spread the necessary industry to produce 
them ... Fortunately, . . . power reactors 
are still fairly scarce.” In fact, a promi- 


% cf. Schubert and Lapp, op. cit. 
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nent American nuclear physicist, A. W, Wein- 
berg, has given some sort of explanation: 
“There is”, he says, “an understandable 
drive on the part of men of good will to 
build up the positive aspects of nuclear 
energy simply because the negative aspects 
are so distressing.” But he also adds the 
warning that “there are very compelling per- 
sonal reasons why atomic scientists sound 
optimistic when writing about their impact 
on world affairs. Each of us must justify to 
himself his preoccupation with instruments 
of nuclear destruction (and even we reactor 
people are only slightly less beset with such 
guilt than are our weaponeering col- 
leagues)” . 

Our instinct of self-preservation, one 
should have thought, would make us im- 
mune to the blandishments of guilt-ridden 
scientific optimism or the unproved prom- 
ises of pecuniary advantages. “It is not too 
late at this point for us to reconsider old 
decisions and make new ones”, says a recent 
American commentator. “For the moment 
at least, the choice is available’. Once 
many more centres of radioactivity have 
been created, there will be no more choice, 
whether we can cope with the hazards or not. 

It is clear that certain scientific and tech- 
nological advances of the last 30 years have 
produced, and are continuing to produce, 
hazards of an altogether intolerable kind. At 
the Fourth National Cancer Conference in 
America in September, 1960, Lester Breslow 
of the California State Department of Public 
Health reported that tens of thousands of 
trout in western hatcheries suddenly ac- 
quired liver cancers, and continued thus: 

“Technological changes affecting man’s 
environment are being introduced at such a 
rapid rate and with so little control that it is 
a wonder man has thus far escaped the type 
of cancer epidemic occurring this year among 
the trout,” 2 

To mention these things, no doubt, means 
laying oneself open to the charge of being 
against science, technology, and progress. Let 
me therefore, in conclusion, add a few words 
about future scientific research. Man cannot 
live without science and technology any more 
than he can live against nature. What needs 
the most careful consideration, however, is 
the direction of scientific research. We cannot 
leave this to the scientists alone. As Einstein 
himself said, “almost all scientists are eco- 
nomically completely dependent” and “the 
number of scientists who possess a sense of 
social responsibility is so small” that they 
cannot determine the direction of research. 
The latter dictum applies, no doubt, to all 
specialists, and the task therefore falls to the 
intelligent layman, to people like those who 
form the National Society for Clean Air and 
other similar societies concerned with Con- 
servation. They must work on public opinion, 
so that the politicians, depending on public 
opinion, will free themselves from the thral- 
dom of economism and attend to the things 
that really matter. What matters, as I said, is 
the direction of research, that the direction 
should be towards non-violence rather than 
violence; towards an harmonious co-opera- 
tion with nature rather than a warfare 
against nature; towards the noiseless, low- 
energy, elegant and economical solutions 
normally applied in nature rather than the 
noisy, high-energy, brutal, wasteful, and 
clumsy solutions of our immature sciences. 

The continuation of scientific advance in 
the direction of ever increasing violence, cul- 
minating in nuclear fission and moving on 
to nuclear fusion, is a prospect of terror 
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threatening the abolition of man. Yet it is 
not written in the stars that this must be 
the direction. There is also a life-giving and 
life-enhancing possibility, the conscious ex- 
ploration and cultivation of all relatively 
non-violent, harmonious, organic methods of 
co-operating with that enormous, wonderful, 
incomprehensible system of God-given na- 
ture, of which we are a part and which we 
certainly have not made ourselves. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 3055—INTRODUCTION OF THE JU- 
DICIAL REFORM ACT OF 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill and materials I now send to the desk 
be included in the Recor in their en- 
tirety at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that has 
been a principal concern of the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery for over 2 years. The prob- 
lems it would resolve are many and 
critical. They have been studied, re- 
searched, discussed, and rediscussed by 
our subcommittee only in recent years, 
but they have been plaguing the judi- 
ciary for decades. 

My bill is entitled the Judicial Reform 
Act. It is an attempt to solve a number of 
the critical problems confronting our 
Federal courts. It would establish ma- 
chinery within the judiciary to deal with 
judges who through their actions have 
failed to meet the standard of good 
behavior required by article III of the 
Constitution. It clarifies current pro- 
visions relating to the involuntary re- 
tirement of disabled judges. It improves 
judicial survivorship benefits and places 
them on a sound financial and actuarial 
basis. It deals with conflict-of-interest 
problems; with the selection of chief 
judges of both our circuit and district 
courts; and finally, with the membership 
of the judicial councils. Careful study by 
the subcommittee has revealed that each 
of these areas deserves the present atten- 
tion of the Congress. Let me briefly out- 
line this legislation for my colleagues— 

TITLE I 


Title I of the act relates to a sensitive 
concern of us all: The problem of ju- 
dicial fitness, judicial tenure, and the 
image of our courts in the eyes of our 
citizenry. It is perhaps true that no in- 
stitution of our Government has been in- 
vested with such personal trusts, and 
such delicate responsibilities, as have the 
courts of the United States, but is cer- 
tainly a fact that no officers of our Gov- 
ernment have, as a group and over so 
long a period, enjoyed the almost total 
confidence of those they served, as have 
our U.S. judges. 
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The record of the Federal judiciary 
has been an example of devotion and in- 
tegrity in all but a relatively few in- 
stances. Nevertheless, there are times 
when the specter of past indiscretions, 
as well as the suspicion of present mis- 
deeds, cloud the image of the judiciary 
in the minds of good citizens, even as 
there are times when such memories and 
such suspicions compromise the confi- 
dence of the people in their executive 
and legislative officers. In such times, 
proud reference to even a glowing record 
of the past is hardly an adequate re- 
sponse to the doubts of the present. Effec- 
tive machinery for the prompt and just 
resolution of those doubts is. 

Title I of the act is the product of 
many months of research and study by 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, research and study 
which included many days of hearings 
on both coasts of the United States. 

It would create a Commission on Ju- 
dicial Disabilities and Tenure, with 
powers to investigate complaints of mis- 
conduct or physical or mental disability 
on the part of any judge of the United 
States, to recommend the removal of 
misbehaving judges, and to effect the in- 
voluntary retirement of physically or 
mentally incapacitated judges who do 
not retire voluntarily. The Commission 
is a modified version of the Commission 
on Judicial Qualifications established in 
California in 1960, and since adopted in 
a number of other States, and in the pro- 
posed new constitution of my own State 
of Maryland. It would be composed of 
five judges of the United States assigned 
to Commission service by the Chief Jus- 
tice. It would be empowered to investi- 
gate the conduct or physical or mental 
ability of judges only upon the complaint 
or report of citizens. 

This title of the act has been drafted 
to meet the following objectives: First, 
to provide machinery for disposing of 
complaints, reports, or claims that, un- 
less resolved, might impair the confi- 
dence of the public in the courts of the 
United States and in the officers of those 
courts; second, to provide a permanent, 
national board with adequate powers 
and adequate resources to operate that 
machinery effectively and to apply stat- 
utory rules and definitions uniformly 
across the entire Federal court system; 
third, to protect the cherished heritage 
of an independent judiciary by permit- 
ting the judges of the United States to 
regulate the conduct and pass upon the 
mental and physical ability of their own 
brethren; and fourth to protect the 
rights of the accused or questioned judge 
by insuring the confidentiality of all 
Commission investigations and by guar- 
anteeing him due process of law. 

Our subcommittee’s study thus far 
leaves little room for doubt about the in- 
adequacy of the procedures currently 
available in cases of judicial unfitness. 
It is clear to me that we cannot con- 
tinue to rely solely upon the congres- 
sional impeachment mechanism. Let me 
review the history and operation of that 
process with you. : 

The House of Representatives has the 
power to impeach a judge and the Sen- 
ate has the power to convict him on the 
basis of the charges contained in the 
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articles of impeachment returned by the 
House. If the judge is convicted, he is 
removed from the office and disqualified 
from holding any future office under the 
United States. 

The impeachment process has been 
invoked only eight times with respect 
to Federal judges and only four cases 
have led to conviction. It is instructive 
that virtually every time the impeach- 
ment machinery is invoked, it has proved 
so unworkable that it has ignited an 
attempt in the Congress to provide an 
alternative remedy. As early as 1800, 
Congressman Randolph of Virginia pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment that 
would have allowed a judge to be re- 
moved upon address to the President 
by both Houses of Congress, a method 
akin to the traditional English pro- 
cedure of address to the Crown. In 1819, 
former President Jefferson wrote to 
Judge Spencer Roane of Virginia, “Ex- 
perience has already shown that the 
impeachment the Constitution has pro- 
vided is not even a scarecrow.” It is, he 
said, a “bungling” way of removing a 
judge. 

As a remedy for judicial unfitness, 
impeachment suffers from several seri- 
ous defects. First, it lies only for “treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” and it is unclear whether 
some of the conditions that clearly war- 
rant corrective action—senility, disabil- 
ity, laziness, alcoholism—fall within this 
category. And even if these are impeach- 
able offenses, is it sensible or humane to 
remove a senile or alcoholic judge 
through the public spectacle of impeach- 
ment? 

The second difficulty lies in the cum- 
bersome nature of the process. As Bryce 
referred to it in “The American Com- 
monwealth,” impeachment is “the heay- 
iest piece of artillery in the congressional 
arsenal, but because it is so heavy it is 
unfit for ordinary use. It is like a hun- 
dred-ton gun which needs complex ma- 
chinery to bring it into position, an 
enormous charge of powder to fire it, and 
a large mark to aim at.” An impeach- 
ment trial, properly conducted, would 
require the constant presence of 100 
Senators to hear testimony for a period 
of several weeks, for the average length 
of trials has been 16 to 17 days. 

In practice very few Senators would 
be in constant attendance, just as very 
few Senators can spend all their time 
on the floor when legislative business is 
being transacted. During the last im- 
peachment trial some 30 years ago, it 
was observed that at one point only 
three Senators were present and that 
one of them was writing letters and not 
listening to the testimony at all. What 
kind of trial is this? Would our notions 
of due process of law permit a criminal 
defendant to be convicted when most 
of the judges were not present to hear 
the testimony? 

If we are convinced that something 
needs to be done about the judge who has 
committed no high crimes or misde- 
meanors but is nonetheless unfit, and if 
we are convinced that any removal pro- 
cedure—even in extreme cases of cor- 
ruption—needs to be fair and expedi- 
tious, we must conclude that impeach- 
ment is not a satisfactory answer. 
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In drafting the act, we have founded 
its removal provisions upon the tenure 
requirements of article III of the Con- 
stitution. That article’s grant of “good 
behavior” tenure to judges of the United 
States, as well as the judiciary’s im- 
plicit power of self-regulation, I believe, 
afford ample foundation both for the 
creation of the Commission and for its 
ability to act in the matters over which 
it is given jurisdiction by the act. While 
no court has ever squarely determined 
the relationship between the “good be- 
havior” requirement for tenure and the 
Constitution’s “high crimes and misde- 
meanors” impeachment conditions, it 
seems clear that a gap exists between 
them, a gap which until now has frus- 
trated disposition of complaints against 
judges. We are hopeful that the act 
will plug that gap to the benefit of our 
honest and devoted judges and our 
citizens alike. 

Mr. President, we have a situation now 
in the 10th circuit of the United States 
in which the chief judge of a US. dis- 
trict court feels that he is willing and 
able to continue to serve as a judge. Yet, 
some time ago, the Judicial Council of 
the 10th Circuit found him unable or 
unwilling to serve and ordered the clerk 
not to send cases to him. 

One hundred and sixty-eight cases 
that were pending before that judge were 
assigned to other judges. That judge con- 
tinued to act in those cases. Imagine the 
problem of a litigant who has a case be- 
fore two different Federal judges. . 

I might add that in this situation in 
the 10th circuit, both the judge and 
the judicial council were handicapped. 
The judge himself had no protection. 
He had no hearing. No charges were 
preferred against him. His only relief was 
Supreme Court review. But the Supreme 
Court refused to review. His case is still 
pending. On the other hand, the judi- 
cial council of the circuit had no statu- 
tory machinery, no other way to act, 
despite its belief that the judge was 
unable or unwilling to serve. The circuit 
council ultimately retreated somewhat 
from its position regarding cases pending 
before the judge, but its findings stand 
unchanged. There is still confusion 
about his status, to say nothing of doubts 
about his competence or willingness to 
serve. All because there is a complete 
absence of any machinery in the judi- 
ciary to deal with these problems. 

I feel that a judge who is 65 years old, 
if he wishes to retire but still wishes to 
serve from time to time as his energy and 
his spirit wishes, even in retirement, 
should be permitted to do so, He should 
have that right and he should not lose it 
the minute he accepts retired status. 

TITLE II 


At present there are many judges on 
the Federal bench over the age of 65 for 
whom retirement is not an attractive 
alternative to continued regular active 
service, and for a number of reasons. Two 
seem more important than the others: 
First, existing law makes full-pay retire- 
ment avalable only to a judge who is 65 
years old and who has served 15 years, or 
to a judge who is 70 years old and who 
has served 10 years. Judges who retire 
without the specified combination of age 
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and service might face an abrupt and 
serious challenge to their financial secu- 
rity, or a drastic change in their stand- 
ard of living. Second, many judges who 
are qualified to retitre fail to do so be- 
cause they feel that they are still willing 
and able to continue judicial service. 
Present law gives them no assurance that 
their precious judicial experience and 
their still-energetic spirits will be put to 
good use in retirement. Although retired 
judges retain their judicial offices, exist- 
ing statutes allow them to participate in 
the business of the courts they have 
served faithfully for many years only 
upon request of their circuit chief judges 
or circuit councils. 

Title II of the Judicial Reform Act 
would go a long way toward securing an 
attractive and honorable retirement to 
all qualified judges. It would make retire- 
ment at full pay available to every judge 
who has attained the age of 65 and who 
has served at least 10 years. It would also 
grant such judges a kind of “right” to be 
assigned such cases after retirement as 
they are willing and able to undertake. 
Thus, it would meet two of the principal 
stumbling blocks to present voluntary 
minimum age and service retirement. 

But it would do more. For each time 
a judge retires, leaving regular active 
service, a vacancy occurs on his court, 
a vacancy which can be filled by the 
appointment of a new regular active 
service judge. Minimum-age-and-service 
retirement thus means a bonus of in- 
creased manpower to the retired judge’s 
court, increased manpower that can help 
alleviate existing backlogs or avoid fu- 
ture ones: both the retired judge and 
his newly appointed successor can be 
employed in the disposing of the busi- 
ness of the court where before only one 
superannuated judge could be so em- 
ployed. 

Present disability retirement pro- 
visions have also proven less than ade- 
quate. Although a permanently disabled 
judge may retire at any time and retain 
his office and its full salary, the defini- 
tion of disability as it stands is some- 
what ambiguous. Further, some disabled 
judges refuse to, or cannot, recognize 
their disability. Their colleagues are 
often torn between their loyalty and re- 
spect for their disabled brother and their 
urgent need for additional judges who 
can carry a full judicial caseload. Often 
this dilemma results in prolonged de- 
ferral of certification by the appropriate 
judicial council that a judge is disabled 
and ought to be involuntarily retired. 

The Judicial Reform Act would clear 
up existing inadequacies regarding both 
voluntary and involuntary disability re- 
tirement. Disability adequate for retire- 
ment would be more clearly defined; the 
burden of making the final determina- 
tion in cases of involuntary retirement 
would be shifted from the shoulders of a 
judge’s local colleagues to the Commis- 
sion on Judicial Disabilities, composed 
of five judges from throughout the coun- 
try, with permanent, expert staff and a 
more efficient and objective disposition 
of each case would be possible. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if one 
is sitting on the same bench with an- 
other judge, it is not possible for him 
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to be entirely objective about the con- 
duct or disability of his brother judge. 
Such objectivity would be contrary to 
human experience. 

Finally, the Judicial Reform Act would 
give every judge retired for disability, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, a 
“right” to assignment to such matters 
as he is willing and able to undertake, 
and a means of enforcing that “right” 
through the Commission on Judicial 
Disabilities. In every retirement case, 
the manpower bonus that would accrue 
to the retired judge’s court would be a 
substantial aid in disposing of, or avoid- 
ing, the backlogs of cases presently con- 
fronting our Federal courts. 

TITLE III 


Title III of our bill relates to the judi- 
cial survivors annuity fund. The judicial 
survivorship insurance presently pro- 
vided by title 28 is deficient in a number 
of ways. First, the plan covers only 
judges of the United States, leaving 
survivors of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court with only the anachronistic and 
pitifully meager “Grace Coolidge” sur- 
vivorship dole. Second, the surviving 
spouse and minor children of our judges 
are not presently receiving the breadth 
of coverage and the extent of benefits 
that the survivors of Members of Con- 
gress receive. In fact, I understand that 
a recent unofficial estimate shows that 
the survivors of judges receive substan- 
tially less in benefits per dollar contrib- 
uted than do the survivors of Members 
of Congress. Third, and perhaps equally 
important, the judicial survivors annuity 
fund is headed for bankruptcy. Present 
actuarial tables indicate that beginning 
in 1972 the fund’s annual payments will 
outstrip annual contributions, and the 
fund will be exhausted early in the 
1980’s. Fourth, the present statutory 
treatment of the judicial survivorship 
plan would require recurrent effort to 
keep benefits available to judges equal 
to those available to civil servants and 
Members of Congress, By the very nature 
of the legislative process, accomplish- 
ment of this goal would almost certainly 
lag far behind civil service survivorship 
increases. 

Title III would remedy each of these 
present deficiencies. But it would do so 
not by amending the relevant sections of 
title 28, but by repealing them altogether, 
and by locating judicial survivorship in- 
surance within the civil service retire- 
ment plan. At first glance, this might 
seem a drastic step, but it is not. In 1966, 
the President’s Cabinet Committee of 
Federal Staff Retirement Systems rec- 
ommended the merger into the civil 
service retirement fund of all other 
contributory retirement and survivor- 
ship plans administered by government 
agencies. Shortly afterward, a joint task 
force of the Civil Service Commission 
and the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts explored the merger of the civil 
service retirement fund and the judi- 
cial survivors annuity fund, and report- 
ed that merger was not only feasible, but 
merger would ultimately prove benefi- 
cial to all concerned. Since then, much 
has been said of the merger proposal, but 
nothing has been forthcoming in the way 
of merger legislation. 
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Title III is merger legislation. It would 
merge the judicial survivors annuity 
fund with the civil service retirement 
fund and make participation in the civil 
service survivorship plan available to 
judges and justices alike. It would place 
the benefits available to judges and 
Members of Congress on an equal foot- 
ing and at an equal rate of contribution. 
It would tie the solvency of the survivor- 
ship plan for judges to the solvency of 
the broader-based civil service retire- 
ment fund, which although it, too, is in 
financial trouble, has already been 
promised priority consideration by a 
sympathetic House Retirement Subcom- 
mittee. 

But title III would do more than 
merely merge the judicial survivors an- 
nuity fund with civil service, thereby 
gaining substantive advantages for its 
participants. It also would preserve to 
the judiciary its present prerogatives in 
administering the fund. Questions of eli- 
gibility would still be determined within 
the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts. Individual participation records 
would be kept there, counseling of judges 
and their survivors would remain Ad- 
ministrative Office functions, and pay- 
ments from the fund would be made 
upon the order of the Director. Perhaps 
more important than all of these advan- 
tages, however, is the fact that increases 
in benefits would be permanetly tied to 
the increases won by civil servants, and 
indeed by Members of Congress, for their 
own survivors. 

TITLE IV 


Title IV is related in spirit, as well as 
in letter, to title I. It would require the 
disclosure by each judge of the United 
States to his judicial superior of all of 
his financial and nonjudicial business 
interests, under rules promulgated by 
the Judicial Conference. It would also 
make participation in the decision of 
any matter by a judge of the United 
States who has a financial interest in the 
outcome of that matter grounds for his 
removal. 

Conflicts of interest within the judici- 
ary pose a problem, if not as prevalent, 
then nonetheless as serious in the indi- 
vidual case, as similar problems faced 
within the executive and the legislative 
branches. With a sweeping reporting and 
disclosure statute already in effect for 
the executive branch, and with serious 
consideration being given to a parallel 
plan for the Legislature, the judiciary can 
have no fear that it is being “singled out” 
for harsh treatment by Congress. The 
time has come when all officers of Gov- 
ernment are being called upon by an 
alert citizenry to account for their stew- 
ardships. 

As I indicated, the disclosure the Ju- 
dicial Reform Act requires would be dis- 
closure to the chief judge of the individ- 
ual district court or to the chief judge 
of the circuit court. It would not be a 
public disclosure. It would be parallel to 
the system used in the executive branch. 

TITLE V 


Title V provides a number of miscel- 
laneous reforms tied to the overall pur- 
pose of the act, increased efficiency in 
the Federal courts. 

One of the likely reasons that a super- 
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annuated judge remains in regular ac- 
tive service even after retirement at full 
pay becomes available is that, under 
present law, persistence in regular active 
service after age 65 often ultimately re- 
sults in the achievement of the chief 
judge position. At present, the chief 
judge of each district court and circuit 
court of appeals is the judge senior in 
commission on the court, in regular ac- 
tive service and under the age of 70 years. 

This inducement to persistence in reg- 
ular active service on the part of super- 
annuated judges is, of course, not the 
most important deficiency of present law 
relating to the selection of chief judges. 
It is the very arbitrariness of the “tenure 
system” itself that discredits existing 
law. The seniority of a judge’s commis- 
sion is by no means an index of his ad- 
ministrative skill or competence. Quite 
often a court will have one or more mem- 
bers better qualified to administer the 
court’s business than its longest office- 
holder under the age of 70. That member 
or those members, and their fellow 
judges, at present have no way of putting 
such administrative talent or inclination 
to use. Thus, the act calls for the election 
of chief judges in the district and circuit 
courts. I should say that fairness and 
recognition of the important contribu- 
tions of chief judges serving now, how- 
ever, require that application of these 
election provisions be deferred until the 
retirement of incumbent chief judges. 

Let me comment here for one moment, 
if I may, Mr. President. The superior 
court of Los Angeles County has one of 
the largest nisi prius courts in the world. 
Some years ago—lI believe it was 1960— 
it scrapped the seniority system for the 
selection of its chief judge. 

They selected by secret ballot that 
judge they felt was most equipped and 
qualified by reason of his administra- 
tive talent. The result in the improve- 
ment of the superior court of Los Angeles 
County, in California, has been a monu- 
ment of court efficiency recognized 
throughout the Nation. 

I feel that similar results would be 
available if we adopted the same pro- 
cedures for the U.S. district courts and 
the U.S. circuit courts of appeals. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, there 
is another system in vogue in superior 
courts. I think it is still in effect in my 
State. Under that system they rotate the 
presiding judge after a period of time, 
for instance after 1 or 2 years, which 
also could meet the problem about which 
the Senator is speaking. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is another alter- 
native. 

Mr. President, I might say that we 
intend to have hearings on these pro- 
posals throughout 1968. We are introduc- 
ing these proposals today. We hope that 
during 1968 judges, bar associations, 
Members of Congress, legal scholars, and 
concerned attorneys and citizens will 
have an opportunity to study our pro- 
posals and write to us about them, and 
then come in and testify. We anticipate 
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that in 1969 we will, on the basis of these 
criticisms and suggestions, redraft the 
legislation and reintroduce it for the 91st 
Congress. We would then hold hearings 
during the first session of the 91st Con- 
gress on these same reforms and pro- 
posals, as amended or as improved in 
light of the comments and criticisms we 
receive. Hopefully in the 91st Congress 
we will be able to move to final enact- 
ment. Any judicial reform, by its very 
nature, is a long and complicated process 
and we are offering these proposals as a 
ere of drawing attention to the prob- 
ems. 

In the opinion of the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, these proposals incor- 
porate the best approaches, now ap- 
parent, to resolving those problems. How- 
ever, I am not by any means wedded to 
any or all of the proposals. Introduction 
of the Judicial Reform Act is a means 
to bring the specifics to the attention of 
the public, and hopefully the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington and 
others will be able to comment or have 
their constituents from the bench and 
the bar comment and guide us in trying 
to perfect the legislation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state to the Senator that I hope every- 
one will have a contribution to make. I 
know that all of us in the Senate, or at 
least most of us, know how long the 
Senator from Maryland has been work- 
ing on this problem. He has devoted much 
time and effort to this matter, and I know 
from personal knowledge that he has 
talked to many members of the Federal 
judiciary, many deans of law schools all 
over the country, prominent lawyers and 
members of bar associations, and many 
other persons connected with the judi- 
ciary in this country. 

I am sure that the proposed legislation 
embodies a great number of ideas that 
will naturally be subject to discussion and 
perhaps modification and change, but I 
do wish to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland because he has 
devoted much time and energy to this 
matter. As he has pointed out so aptly, 
judicial reforms come slowly. I am glad 
that he is beginning his program or his 
suggestions now because a long, long time 
is going to be involved in bringing the 
matter to fruition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

One other reform we propose has to do 
with the composition of the membership 
of the judicial council in each circuit. At 
the present time the membership of the 
judicial council in each circuit is com- 
prised solely of the judges of the U.S. 
courts of appeals. We feel, for this rea- 
son, that the councils are not nearly as 
effective as they might be. They are not 
as aware as they might be of the various 
problems of the judges of the U.S. dis- 
trict courts. Therefore, we propose to 
change the law by providing that each 
judicial council shall comprise no more 
than nine judges, four of whom shall be 
elected from the chief judges of the cir- 
cuit’s constituent U.S. district courts, 
four of whom shall be U.S. court of ap- 
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peals judges, and the other to be the chief 
judge of the court of appeals. We think 
this will confront the judicial councils 
with the day-to-day problems of the U.S. 
district courts and make them far more 
efficient in operation for the benefit of all 
of the judiciary. 

The cries of our heavily burdened dis- 
trict judges for greater or more demo- 
cratic representation in the administra- 
tive councils of our judicial system have 
grown louder in recent years, and in my 
opinion, not without reason. To say that 
district judges should have their own 
voice in the selection of their chief judge, 
but not in the selection of their repre- 
sentative on circuit councils and on the 
Judicial Conference would be more than 
inconsistent. The Judicial Reform Act 
wou'd require the election, by district 
judges only, of the district judges who sit 
in the circuit judicial councils, and on 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. The advent of democracy for the 
district judges would in no way be a 
reflection upon the service of those 
chosen by existing methods. It would be, 
instead, a strengthening of the entire 
administrative chain of command in our 
courts. 

OTHER PROPOSALS 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I also 
want to mention the alternative or sup- 
plementary proposals, not a part of the 
act, that I will also introduce. These are 
bills that have not received the careful 
study by our subcommittee that the pro- 
posals in the act have received. I will 
introduce them because they incorpo- 
rate suggestions made by our judges and 
by others concerned with the adminis- 
tration of our courts. They deserve care- 
ful study, and by introducing them, I will 
endeavor to see that they receive that 
study. One of these bills is an alternative 
to title III of the act, relating to judicial 
survivors annuities. Another would create 
within each judicial circuit the office of 
administrator of the courts. The third 
would require the mandatory retirement 
of judges of the United States at the age 
of 70. I will introduce them in the near 
future. 

A BETTER WAY 

In summary, that is our Judicial Re- 
form Act. For details I refer my col- 
leagues to the text of the act itself, and 
to the outline of its provisions that I am 
also sending to the desk for inclusion in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

It is my hope that my introduction of 
the act will bring about a spirited and 
rigorous dialog on every aspect of the 
bill. Hearings on the need for legislation 
of this kind, the “philosophy” of this 
bill, the soundness of its provisions, al- 
ternative solutions to the problems it rec- 
ognizes, and so on, are tentatively 
scheduled for early this spring. I en- 
courage my fellow Senators, the judges 
of the United States, and our good citi- 
zens to make themselves heard on this 
important legislation. 

I feel certain that even those who do 
not agree with every specific of the act 
will agree with me. There should be a 
better way to resolve complaints about 
judges of the United States than the 
haphazard, ad hoc means used in the 
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past, than the too formal and virtually 
ineffectual impeachment process. There 
should be a better way to make retire- 
ment attractive to older judges, to per- 
mit disabled judges to choose an honor- 
able retirement, to make that choice for 
disabled judges when they cannot or will 
not recognize their disability. There 
should be a better way to provide equi- 
table financial treatment for the survi- 
vors of our Federal judges. There should 
be a better way to insure that the per- 
sonal financial interests of a judge never 
tip the scales of justice one way or the 
other. There should be a better way to 
select from among our judges those best 
equipped to assume the additional bur- 
dens and responsibilities that service as 
chief judge, or member of the circuit 
judicial council, or member of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, 
entails. 

The Judicial Reform Act, if it does 
nothing else, presents a better way to ac- 
complish each of these goals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an outline of the proposed 
bill, together with a copy of the bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the outline and the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3055) to provide for im- 
provements in the administration of the 
courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. TYDINGS, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3055 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Judicial Reform 
Act”. 


TITLE I—COMMISSION ON JUDICIAL 
DISABILITIES AND TENURE 

Sec. 101. (a) Chapter 17 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 
“$377. Commission on Judicial Disabilities 

and Tenure 

“(a) There is established within the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government a Commis- 
sion on Judicial Disabilities and Tenure, 
whose purpose it shall be to promote the 
honorable and efficient administration of 
justice in the courts of the United States 
through the performance of the duties im- 
posed upon it by law. 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of five members. Each member shall be a 
judge of a court of the United States who 
is in regular active service. The Commission 
shall, at all times, include at least two 
judges of the district courts and two judges 
of the circuit courts. All members shall be 
assigned to the Commission by the Chief 
Justice, who shall also designate one of 
the members as the chairman of the Com- 
mission. No judge who is a member of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States shall 
be assigned to the Commission. 

“(c) The term of each assignment to the 
Commission shall be four years; except that— 

“(1) a member appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall serve for the remainder of the term for 
which his predecessor was assigned; 

“(2) the terms of members first assigned 
to the Commission shall be those prescribed 
in section 103 (a) of the Judicial Reform Act; 
and 
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“(3) the term of a member shall become 

vacant automatically when he resigns, re- 
tires, or is permanently separated from regu- 
lar active service as a judicial officer, be- 
comes a member of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, or becomes a justice of 
the United States. 
A judge who has served a full term may be 
reassigned to the Commission only once. A 
Judge assigned to fill a term that has been 
vacated may be reassigned to the Commis- 
sion for one full term. 

“(d) Performance of duties as a member 
of the Commission shall constitute the trans- 
action of official business within the mean- 
ing of section 456 of this title. 

“(e) The Commission shall act upon the 
concurrence of any three of its members, but 
the concurrence of any four of its members 
shall be required to effect a determination 
that the conduct of a judge has been or is 
inconsistent with the good behavior required 
by Article III of the Constitution, 


“$ 378. Good behavior of a judge 

“(a) Upon complaint or report, formal or 
informal, of any person, the Commission may 
undertake an investigation of the official 
conduct of any judge of the United States 
appointed to hold office under Article III of 
the Constitution to determine whether the 
conduct of such judge is and has been con- 
sistent with the good behavior required by 
that Article. After such investigation as it 
may deem adequate, the Commission may 
dismiss the complaint as frivolous, unwar- 
ranted, or insufficient in law or in fact. 
Should such investigation give the Commis- 
sion cause to believe that the conduct of the 
judge is or has been inconsistent with the 
good behavior required by Article III, the 
Commission shall order a hearing concerning 
the conduct of such judge. 

“(b) A judge whose conduct is to be the 
subject of a hearing by the Commission 
shall be given notice of such hearing and 
of the nature of the matters under inquiry 
not less than thirty days before the date on 
which the hearing is to be held. He shall 
be admitted to such hearing and to every 
subsequent hearing regarding his conduct. 
He may be represented by counsel, offer evi- 
dence in his own behalf, and confront and 
cross-examine witnesses against him. A rec- 
ord of each such hearing shall be kept by the 
Commission and one copy of such record 
shall be made available to the judge at the 
expense of the Commission. 

“(c) Willful misconduct in office or willful 
and persistent failure to perform his official 
duties by a judge of the United States shall 
constitute conduct inconsistent with the 
good behavior required by Article III of the 
Constitution and shall be cause for the re- 
moval of that judge. 

“(d) Within ninety days after the adjourn- 
ment of hearings held pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, and pursuant to 
rules established in accordance with sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of section 103 of the 
Judicial Reform Act, the Commission shall 
make findings of fact and a determination 
regarding the conduct of the judge who 
was the subject of such hearing. If the Com- 
mission determines that the conduct of such 
judge has been or is inconsistent with the 
good behavior required by Article III of the 
Constitution, it shall forthwith so report 
to the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, recommending that the judge be re- 
moved from office, and shall forthwith notify 
the judge of its determination and order him 
to cease the exercise of any judicial powers 
or prerogatives pending disposition of the 
Commission’s recommendation by the Judi- 
cial Conference. Failure of the Commission 
to reach the four-member concurrence re- 
quired by section 377(e) shall in every case 
be deemed a determination that the conduct 
of the judge has not been inconsistent with 
the good behavior required by Article III of 
the Constitution. If the Commission deter- 
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mines that the conduct of the judge has 
not been inconsistent with the good be- 
havior required by Article III, it shall forth- 
with so notify the judge, inquiring whether 
he desires the Commission to make informa- 
tion pertaining to the nature of its investi- 
gation, its hearings, findings and determina- 
tion, or any other facts related to its pro- 
ceedings regarding his conduct available to 
the public. Upon receipt of a request in writ- 
ing from the judge, the Commission shall 
make such information available to the 
public. 

“(e) Whenever the Commission determines 
that the conduct of a judge is or has been in- 
consistent with the good behavior require- 
ment of Article III of the Constitution, the 
Commission shall, after consultation with 
that authority within his court responsible 
for the assignment of business to judges, for- 
mulate such order or orders regarding the 
business pending before the judge as the 
Commission may deem appropriate. 


“$379. Duties and powers of the Judicial 
Conference 

“(a) The Judicial Conference of the Unit- 
ed States may adopt such rules of proce- 
dure as it may deem appropriate to the per- 
formance of its duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Whenever the chairman of the Con- 
ference, or other officer designated for the 
purpose, receives from the Commission a 
recommendation that a judge be removed 
from office for conduct inconsistent with the 
good behavior required by Article III of the 
Constitution, the Conference or one of its 
committees shall forthwith review the rec- 
ord, the findings, and the determination of 
the Commission, both on the law and on the 
facts. In its discretion, the Conference or 
one of its committees may receive additional 
evidence, hear oral arguments, or require 
the filing of briefs. The Conference may ac- 
cept, modify, or reject the findings of the 
Commission, or remand the case to the 
Commission for further proceedings in ac- 
cordance with the Conference’s order. Should 
the Conference accept the recommendation 
of the Commission the Conference shall stay 
certification to the President of its deter- 
mination that the conduct of the judge has 
been inconsistent with the good behavior re- 
quired by Article III of the Constitution, 
pending review in the Supreme Court. Such 
stay shall expire upon final disposition of 
the case in the Supreme Court or on the day 
after the date on which the time for seeking 
such review has passed without the filing of 
a petition for the writ of certiorari. The Con- 
ference may, in its discretion, continue any 
order issued by the Commission pursuant to 
subsections (d) and (e) of section 378 of 
this title pending disposition by the Su- 
preme Court. 

“(c) If the Conference determines that 
the conduct of the judge has not been in- 
consistent with the good behavior required 
by Article III, it shall forthwith so notify 
the judge, inquiring whether he desires the 
Conference to make information pertaining 
to the nature of its investigation, its hear- 
ings, findings and determination, or any other 
facts relating to its proceedings regarding 
his conduct available to the public. Upon 
receipt of a notice in writing from the judge, 
the Conference shall make such information 
available to the public. 

“(d) A judge aggrieved by a determination 
of the Conference to certify him for removal 
may seek review of such determination by 
writ of certiorari in the Supreme Court un- 
der section 1259 of this title. 

“(e) Upon affirmance by the Supreme 
Court of the Conference's determination to 
certify a judge for removal, or upon expira- 
tion of a stay for failure to seek review of the 
certification in the Supreme Court, the Con- 
ference shall forthwith so certify to the 
President, and such judge shall be removed 
from office, The President shall forthwith 
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appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a successor to such judge. 
“$ 380. Disability of a judge 

„(a) Upon certification to the Commission 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
372 (b) of this title, the Commission shall 
order a hearing to determine whether the 
judge in question has a permanent mental 
or physical disability seriously interfering 
with the performance by him of one or more 
of his critical duties and whether any such 
disability is or is likely to become permanent 
in character. 

“(b) A judge whose physical or mental 
condition is to be the subject of a hearing 
by the Commission shall be given notice of 
such hearing and of the nature of the matters 
under inquiry no later than thirty days prior 
to the date on which the hearing is to be 
held. He shall be admitted to such hearing 
and to every subsequent hearing regarding 
his physical or mental condition. He may be 
represented by counsel, offer evidence in his 
own behalf, and confront and cross-examine 
witnesses against him. A record of each such 
hearing shall be kept by the Commission and 
one copy of such record shall be made avail- 
able to such judge at the expense of the 
Commission. 

“(c) Within ninety days after the adjourn- 
ment of hearings held pursuant to subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section, and pursu- 
ant to rules established in accordance with 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 103 of 
the Judicial Reform Act, the Commission 
shall make findings of fact and a determina- 
tion regarding the physical or mental con- 
dition of such judge. Should the Commission 
determine that the judge does have a physical 
or mental disability seriously interfering with 
the performance by him of one or more of 
his critical duties and that the disability is 
or is likely to become permanent in charac- 
ter, the Commission shall proceed pursuant 
to section 372(b) of this title. Should the 
Commission determine that the judge does 
not have such a disability it shall forthwith 
so report to the judge and to the judges of 
the Judicial Council, the Chief Justice, or 
chief judge who presented the certificate to 
the Commission under section 372(b) of this 
title. The judge shall be informed that, upon 
receipt of his written request, the Commis- 
sion will make information re the 
nature of its proceedings, its findings and 
determinations, and such other matters re- 
garding its proceedings in his case as are not 
confidential or privileged under law avail- 
able to the public. Upon receipt of such re- 
quest, the Commission shall make such in- 
formation available to the public. 

“$381. Claim of a judge 

“The Commission shall hear and decide 
any claim by a judge retired under section 
372 (b) of this title that he is not being as- 
signed such judicial duties within his court 
as he is willing and able to undertake. The 
Commission may prescribe by rule such pro- 
cedures as may be appropriate to the con- 
sideration and disposition of these claims. 
Whenever such a claim is substantiated to 
the satisfaction of a majority of the Com- 
mission, the Commission shall transmit an 
appropriate order to the authority within 
his court responsible for the assignment of 
judicial duties to retired judges. 


“§ 382. Confidentiality of proceedings 

“The filing of papers with and the giving 
of testimony before the Commission shall be 
privileged. Unless otherwise authorized by 
the judge whose conduct, physical or men- 
tal ability, or claim is the subject of pro- 
ceedings under this chapter, or authorized 
by this section, or by section 378 or 880 of 
this title, the record of hearings before the 
Commission and all papers filed in connec- 
tion with such hearings shall be confidential; 
but the filing of an application for a writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as provided in section 125.9 
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of this title, shall render public the record 
of hearings before the Commission and be- 
fore the Conference and all papers filed in 
connection therewith to the extent that 
such record or such papers are required for 
the disposition of such application and for 
the conduct of any subsequent proceedings. 
“§ 383. Disqualification 

“A judge who is a member of the Com- 
mission or the Judicial Conference of the 
United States shall not serve as a member of 
such body in any proceedings when it in- 
quires into his own conduct or physical or 
mental condition or claim. No judge of the 
same court as the judge whose conduct or 
physical or mental condition or claim is the 
subject of any inquiry by the Commission 
or the Conference shall participate in such 
inquiry or in the determination of such body 
thereof. In the event that a Commission 
member is disqualified under this subsection, 
the Chief Justice shall assign a substitute 
judge to the Commission, to serve only in 
the matter which caused this assignment. 
“§ 384. Powers of the Commission and the 

Judicial Conference 

“(a) In the conduct of investigations and 
hearings under sections 378-381, of this title, 
the Commission and the Judicial Conference 
of the Untied States may administer oaths, 
order and otherwise provide for the inspec- 
tion of books and records, and issue sub- 
poenas for the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of papers, books, accounts, 
documents and testimony relevant to any 
such investigation or proceeding. 

“(b) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, papers and other records and docu- 
ments before the Commission or the Con- 
ference on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence, documentary or otherwise, re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
ject to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hay- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination, to testify or produce evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 

“§ 385. Enforcement 

“If any person refuses to attend, testify, 
or produce any writings or things required 
by a subpoena issued by the Commission or 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
the issuing body may petition the district 
court for the district in which such person 
may be found for an order compelling such 
person to attend and testify or produce the 
writings or things required by the subpoena. 
The court shall order such person to appear 
before it at a specified time and place and 
then and there shall consider why he has not 
attended or testified or produced the writ- 
ings or things as required. A copy of the 
order shall be served upon him, If it appears 
to the court that the subpoena was regularly 
issued, the court shall order such person 
to appear before the issuing body at the time 
and place fixed in the order and to testify 
or to produce the required writings or things. 
Upon failure to obey the order, such person 
shall be dealt with as for contempt of court. 
“$ 386. Depositions 

“In pending investigations or proceedings 
before them, the Commission and the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States may 
order the deposition of any person to be 
taken in such form and subject to such lim- 
itation as may be prescribed in the order. 
The Commission or the Conference may file 
in the district court in which such inves- 
tigation or proceeding is pending a petition 
entitled “In the Matter of Proceedings of 
the Commission on Judicial Disability and 
Tenure (or Judicial Conference of the United 
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States) No. ——”, stating generally, without 
identifying the judge, the nature of the 
pending matter, the name and residence of 
the person whose testimony is desired, and 
directions, if any, of the Commission or the 
Conference, asking that an order be made 
requiring such person to appear and testify 
before a designated officer. Upon the filing 
of the petition, the court may make an order 
requiring such person to appear and testify. 
A subpoena for such depositions shall be is- 
sued by the clerk and the depositions shall 
be taken and returned in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in civil actions. 


“$387. Fees and mileage of witnesses. 

“Each witness, other than an officer or 
employee of the United States, shall receive 
for his attendance the same fees, and all 
witnesses shall receive the same mileage, 
allowed by law to a witness in civil cases as 
provided in section 1821 of this title. The 
amount shall be paid by the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts from funds 
appropriated for the judiciary. 

“$388. Duty of marshals to serve process and 
execute orders. 

“It shall be the duty of the United States 
marshals, upon request of the Commission 
or the Judicial Conference of the United 
States to serve process and to execute all 
lawful orders of the Commission or Confer- 
ence, 

“$389. Commission and Conference staffs 

“(a) The Commission shall have a per- 
manent staff of attorneys, and clerical and 
secretarial assistants. 

“(b) The Commission and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States may employ 
on a temporary basis such counsel, assistants, 
and other employees as are necessary for the 
performance of the duties and exercise of 
the powers conferred upon them. The Com- 
mission and the Conference may arrange for 
and compensate medical and other experts 
and reporters, and arrange for the attendance 
of witnesses, including witnesses not subject 
to subpoena. 

“(c) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts may pay 
from funds available to the judiciary all 
expenses reasonably necessary for effectu- 
ating the purposes of sections 377-381 of this 
title, whether or not specifically enumerated 
herein.“. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 17 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new items: 
“377. Commission on Judicial Disabilities and 

Tenure. 
“378, Good behavior of a judge. 
“379. Duties and powers of the Judicial Con- 
ference. 
“380. Disability of a judge. 
“381. Claim of a judge. 
“382. Confidentiality of proceedings. 
“383. Disqualification. 
“384. Powers of the Commission and the Ju- 
dicial Conference. 
Enforcement. 
Depositions. 
Fees and mileage of witnesses. 
Duty of marshals to serve process and 
execute orders. 
“389. Commission and Conference staffs.“. 

(c) Section 451 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new definition: 

“The term ‘Commission’ means the Com- 
mission on Judicial Disabilities and Tenure 
established under chapter 17 of this title.”. 

SUPREME COURT REVIEW 

Sec. 102. Chapter 81 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“§ 1259. Review of Judicial Conference cer- 
tification 

“Upon the petition of the aggrieved judge, 
the Supreme Court may review by writ of 
certiorari a certification to the President by 


“385. 
“386. 
“387. 
“388. 
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the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
pursuant to section 379 of this title, that a 
judge be removed for conduct inconsistent 
with the good behavior required by Article 
III of the Constitution. The petition for a 
writ of certiorari shall be filed within the 
time provided in section 2101(c) of this 
title.“; and 

(2) by adding at the end of the analysis 
thereof the following new item: 
“1259. Review of Judicial Conference certifi- 

cation,”’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 103. (a) Within ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Chief Jus- 
tice shall assign judges of the United States 
to serve on the Commission on Judicial Dis- 
abilities and Tenure in accordance with sec- 
tion 377 of title 28, United States Code, as 
added by section 101(a) of this Act. The 
chairman shall be appointed for a term of 
four years, and the members shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of two, three, and four 
years, as designated by the Chief Justice. 

(b) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Commission shall promulgate such rules for 
the conduct of its proceedings and other 
business it is authorized to undertake under 
title I of this Act. 

(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the enactment of this Act, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States shall pro- 
mulgate rules of evidence for the use of the 
Commission and the Conference, or any con- 
stituent committee thereof empowered to 
conduct hearings on their behalf, and rules 
for the conduct of its proceedings and other 
business related to its compliance with 
duties imposed upon it under title I of this 
Act. 

(d) All rules promulgated pursuant to 
subsections (b) and (c), and amendments 
thereto, shall be matters of public record, 
and shall be effective upon promulgation. 


TITLE I- RETIREMENT OF JUDGES 
RETIREMENT FOR AGE 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 371(b) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended 

(1) by striking out “after attaining the 
age of seventy years and after serving at 
least ten years continuously or otherwise, 
or”; and 

(2) by striking out “fifteen” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ten”. 

(b) The last full paragraph of section 
372 (a) of such title is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Each justice or judge retiring under this 
section shall, during the remainder of his 
lifetime, receive the salary of the office.”. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 294(b) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the phrase “retired from regular active 
service under section 871(b) or 872(a) of 
this title”, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “retired voluntarily from r 
active service under section 371(b) or 372(a) 
of this title, or who has been involuntarily 
retired under section 372(b) of this title,“. 

(b) Section 294 (c) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out of the first sentence 
thereof the phrase “Any retired circuit or 
district judge may”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Any circuit or dis- 
trict judge retired voluntarily under section 
871(b) or 872(a) of this title or involun- 
tarily under section 372(b) of this title shall, 
from time to time,”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “A judge of the United 
States retired involuntarily unde” section 
372 (b) of this title shall be designated and 
assigned by the chief judge of his court to 
perform such judicial duties in such court 
as such judge is willing and able to under- 
take.“ 
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(c) Section 372 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsection 
(b), and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) Whenever any judge of the United 
States appointed to hold office during good 
behavior who is eligible to retire under this 
section does not do so and a certificate of 
his disability signed by a majority of the 
members of the judicial council of his cir- 
cuit in the case of a circuit or district judge, 
or by the Chief Justice of the United States 
in the case of the Chief Judge of the Court 
of Claims, Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, or Customs Court, or by the chief 
judge of his court in the case of a judge of 
the Court of Claims, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, or Customs Court, is pre- 
sented to the Commission and a majority 
of the Commission finds that such judge is 
unable to discharge efficiently one or more of 
the critical duties of his office by reason of 
permanent mental or physical disability, the 
Commission shall, subject to the require- 
ments of section 380 of this title, present the 
certificate to the President. The Commission 
may modify the certificate pursuant to pro- 
ceedings in accordance with section 380 of 
this title. Upon presentment of the certificate 
to the President, the judge so certified shall 
be retired involuntarily from the regular 
active service. 

“(c) The President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall forth- 
with appoint a successor to any judge re- 
tired involuntarily under the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section. Whenever 
such successor shall have been appointed, 
the vacancy subsequently caused by the 
death or resignation of the judge involun- 
tarily retired shall not be filled. 

d) Habitual intemperance that seriously 
interferes with the performance of any of 
the critical duties of a judge shall be re- 
garded as a permanent disability for the pur- 
poses of this section and section 380 of this 
title.”. 


TITLE III—-JUD TOTAL SURVIVOR 
ANNUITIES 


REVISION OF THE SURVIVOR ANNUITY PROGRAM 


Sec. 301. Subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“§ 8349. Annuities for survivors of judicial 
Officials 

(a) For the purpose of this section 

“(1) ‘judicial official’ means an individual 
who gives notice in writing to the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts of his desire to become subject 
to this section and who is— 

“(A) a justice or judge of the United States 
as defined by section 451 of title 28; 

(B) a judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Puerto Rico, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone, the District Court of 
Guam, or the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands; 

“(C) a Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts who has filed 
@ waiver under section 611(a) of title 28; or 

D) ͤ a Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center who has filed a waiver under section 
627(b) of title 28; and 

(2) ‘retirement salary’ means, in the case 
of— 

“(A) a justice or judge of the United 
States, as defined by section 451 of title 28, 
salary paid after retirement from regular ac- 
tive service under section 371 (b) or 372 (a) 
of such title or after retirement from office by 
resignation on salary under section 371(a) 
of such title; 

“(B) a judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Puerto Rico, 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone, the District Court of 
Guam, or the District Court of the Virgin 
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Islands, salary paid after retirement from 
Office by resignation on salary under sec- 
tion 373 of title 28 or by removal or failure 
of reappointment after not less than ten 
years judicial service; 

“(C) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, an an- 
nuity paid under subsection (b) or (c) of 
section 611 of title 28; and 

“(D) the Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center, an annuity paid under subsection (c) 
or (d) of section 627 of title 28. 

“(b) Survivors of judicial officials are en- 
titled to the same benefits under this sub- 
chapter as survivors of Members. For the 
purposes of this subsection, service as a 
judicial official shall be credited in the same 
manner as Member service, and the provi- 
sions of sections 8331, 8332, 8334, 8339-8342, 
and 8345-8348 of this title are applicable to 
a judicial official and his survivors to the 
same extent as such provisions are applicable 
to a Member and the survivors of a Member, 
except that— 

“(1) service as a judicial official includes 
any period for which the judicial official is 
paid retirement salary; 

“(2) in lieu of amounts required to be 
deducted, contributed, or deposited under 
section 8334, (A) the amount to be deducted 
under subsection (a) of such section shall 
be 3 per centum of the salary, including re- 
tirement salary, of the judicial official, and a 
like amount shall be contributed from the 
appropriation or fund available for the pay- 
ment of the salary of such official, and (B) 
the amount of any deposit referred to in 
subsection (c) of such section shall be 3 per 
centum of the salary, including retirement 
salary, received for the service covered by 
the deposit; and 

“(3) the lump-sum credit shall be paid to 
the judicial official who leaves office before 
becoming eligible to receive retirement 
salary. 

„(e) Notwithstanding section 3347(a) of 
this title, the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts shall 
administer this subchapter insofar as it ap- 
plies to judicial officials and their survivors, 
except that— 

“(1) deposits, withholdings, deductions 
and contributions shall be received and ad- 
ministered in accordance with section 8348 
of this title; 

“(2) actuarial duties shall be performed in 
accordance with section 8347(f) of this title; 
and 

“(3) disbursements of lump sum credits 
and annuities shall be made by the Civil 
Service Commission out of the Fund upon 
certification by the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts.”. 

(b) Subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, is further amended by 
adding at the end of the analysis of such 
subchapter the following new item: 
“8349, Annuities for survivors of judicial of- 

ficials.”. 
TRANSFER OF FUNDS AND RECORDS 


Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall transfer all assets credited to the 
judicial survivors annuity fund under sec- 
tion 376 of title 28, United States Code, to 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, and the judicial survivor annuity fund 
shall thereupon be abolished. 

(b) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer to 
the Civil Service Commission any records, 
accounts, papers, or other matter which the 
Commission deems necessary to carry out 
the functions imposed upon it by this title. 


APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 303, (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), section 301 of this title shall not 
apply in the case of annuities which became 
payable under sections 375 or 376 of title 28, 
United States Code, prior to the effective date 
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of this title, and such annuities shall con- 
tinue in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if section 301 of this title had not 
been enacted. 

(b) On and after the effective date of this 
title, an annuity which became payable un- 
der section 376 of title 28, United States Code, 
prior to the effective date of this title shall 
be (1) increased by X percent, and (2) there- 
after be adjusted and paid in accordance 
with section 8340 of title 5, United States 
Code, applying the same base month and 
price index change used to adjust annuities 
of civil service employees under section 8340 
(b) of title 5, United States Code. 

(c) On and after the effective date of this 
title, any annuity or refund payable out of 
the judicial survivors annuity fund shall be 
paid out of the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund. 

(d) Notwithstanding section 8348(g) of 
title 5, United States Code, benefits resulting 
from the enactment of this title shall be paid 
from the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Pund. 


WAIVER BY JUSTICES 


Sec. 304. Section 375 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„(e) If a justice of the United States gives 
notice in writing to the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts of his desire to become subject to 
section 8349 of title 5, the widow of such 
justice shall be ineligible to receive an an- 
nuity under this section.“. 


Sec. 305. Section 376 of title 28, United 
States Code, is hereby repealed. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 306. This title shall become effective 
on the first day of the third month follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IV—JUDICIAL CONFLICTS OF 
INTEREST 


Sec. 401. (a) Chapter 17 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“§ 390. Conflicts of interest 

“(a) The conduct of a judge of the United 
States who participates in the adjudication, 
of any motion, petition, claim, controversy, 
charge, accusation, arrest or other particular 
matter in which, to his knowledge, he, his 
spouse, minor child, partner, organization in 
which he is serving as officer, director, trus- 
tee, partner, or employee, or any person or 
organization with whom he is negotiating or 
has any arrangement concerning prospective 
employment, has a financial interest, is in- 
consistent with the good behavior required 
by Article III of the Constitution and shall 
be grounds for removal from office under 
sections 378 and 379 of this title. 

“(b) The preceding subsection shall not 
apply if the judge first advises the chief 
judge of the court on which he serves, or if 
he is the chief judge of a district court, the 
chief judge of the circuit court in which his 
district is located, or if he is a chief judge 
of a circuit court or the chief judge of the 
Court of Claims, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, or Customs Court, the Chief 
Justice, of the nature and circumstances of 
the proceeding or other particular matter in 
which he is to participate by virtue of his 
office and makes full disclosure of the finan- 
cial interest and receives in advance a writ- 
ten determination by such chief judge or 
Chief Justice that the interest is not of such 
a nature as will affect the integrity of any 
ruling by such judge. 

“§ 391. Financial statements 

“(a) Pursuant to such rules as the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States shall 
promulgate, each judge of the United States 
shall, at least annually, file a report and dis- 
close to the chief judge of the court on 
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which he serves, or if he is the chief judge 
of a district court, to the chief judge of 
the circuit court in which his district is 
located, or if he is a chief judge of a circuit 
court or the chief judge of the Court of 
Claims, Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, or Customs Court, to the Chief Justice, 
the names, addresses of all corporations, as- 
sociations, foundations, trusts, and other en- 
tities, whether nonprofit or organized for 
profit, in which, to his knowledge, he, his 
spouse, minor child, partner, organization in 
which he is serving as officer, director, trus- 
tee, partner, or employee, has an interest 
and the fair market value of such interest. 
He shall keep such report current by filing 
with the appropriate chief judge or the Chief 
Justice such supplementary reports as the 
Conference shall by rule require. 

“(b) The failure to file a report required 
by this section, or the filing of a fraudulent 
report, shall constitute conduct inconsistent 
with the good behavior required by Article 
III of the Constitution and shall be grounds 
for removal from office under sections 378 
and 379 of this title. 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 17 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new items: 
“390. Conflicts of interest. 

“391. Financial statements.” 

Sec. 402. (a) The heading of chapter 17 of 
title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 371 of such title, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 17—-RETIREMENT, RESIGNATION, AND 
REMOVAL OF JUDGES” 

(b) The table of contents of Part I of title 
28, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing the analysis of chapter 1 of such title, 
is amended by striking out 
“17. Resignation and retirement of 

Judges Li SLE 8 371" 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new chapter heading: 

“17. Retirement, Resignation, and Re- 
moval of Judges 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
SELECTION OF CIRCUIT CHIEF JUDGES 


Sec. 501. (a) Section 45(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) (1) Except as otherwise provided by 
law, the chief judge of each circuit shall be 
elected from among the circuit judges of 
the circuit in regular active service who have 
served as circuit Judges for more than one 
year. The election shall be by secret written 
ballot of the circuit Judges in active 
service. A majority of the ballots cast shall 
be required for the election of a chief judge. 

“(2) A chief judge so elected shall serve as 
such for a term of six years, and shall con- 
tinue to so serve thereafter until his succes- 
sor is chosen and assumes the duties of chief 
judge, except that no circuit judge so elected 
shall serve as chief judge after the date on 
which he is relieved of his duties under 
subsection (c) of this section, he has com- 
pleted two terms as chief judge, or he at- 
tains the age of sixty-five years, whichever 
event occurs earliest. 

“(3) The circuit judges of each circuit in 
regular active service shall prescribe proce- 
dures for their circuit to carry out the pro- 
visions of this subsection.”. 

(b) Section 45(c) of such title is amended 
by striking out all after the word “there- 
after” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “a new chief judge shall be elected 
and serve in accordance with subsection (a) 
of this section.”. 

(c) A chief judge of a judicial circuit of 
the United States serving in that capacity 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall 
continue to serve as chief judge as long as 
he is a circuit Judge in regular active service 
and is under seventy years of age. 
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SELECTION OF DISTRICT COURT CHIEF JUDGES 


Sec. 502. (a) Section 136 (a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a)(1) Except as otherwise provided by 
law, in each district having more than two 
judges in regular active service, the chief 
judge of each such district shall be elected 
from among the district judges of the district 
in regular active service who have served as 
district judges for more than one year. The 
election shall be by secret written ballot of 
the district judges in regular active service. 
A majority of the ballots cast shall be re- 
quired for the election of a chief judge. A 
chief judge so elected shall serve as such for 
a term of six years, and shall continue in 
office until his successor is chosen and as- 
sumes the duties of the office, except that 
no district judge so elected shall serve as 
chief judge after the date on which he is 
relieved of his duties under subsection (d) 
of this section, he has completed two terms 
of chief judge, or he attains the age of sixty- 
five, whichever event occurs earliest. 

“(2) In each district having two district 
Judges in regular active service, the chief 
judge shall be the district judge in regular 
active service senior in commission, and un- 
der sixty-five years of age, but if both judges 
are sixty-five years or older, then the judge 
senior in commission shall be chief judge. 

“(3) The district judges of each district 
in regular active service shall prescribe pro- 
cedures for their district to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection.”. 

(b) Section 136 (d) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out all 
after the word “thereafter” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: a new chief judge 
shall be elected and serve in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section.“. 

(c) A chief judge of a district court of the 
United States serving in that capacity on 
the date of enactment of this Act shall con- 
tinue to serve as chief judge as long as he 
is a district judge in regular active service 
and is under seventy years of age. 

JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 503. (a) The second full paragraph of 
section 331 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The district judge to be summoned from 
each judicial circuit shall be chosen by the 
district judges of the circuit at the annual 
Judicial conference of the circuit held pur- 
suant to section 333 of this title and shall 
serve as a member of the conference for three 
successive years.“. 

(b) The first sentence of the third full 
Paragraph of such section is amended by in- 
serting the word “district” before the word 
“judges”. 

(c) A district judge serving as a member 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall continue to serve on such Conference 
until the expiration of his present term of 
membership. 

JUDICIAL COUNCILS 

Sec. 504. (a) Section 332 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$332. Judicial councils 

“(a) The chief judge of each circuit shall 
call, at least twice in each year and at such 
places as he may designate, a council of the 
judges specified in this section. The judges 
of the council, unless excused by the chief 
judge of the circuit, shall attend all sessions 
of the council. 

“(b) The chief judge of the circuit shall 
preside at each session of the council. In his 
absence the chief judge of-a district who is 
senior in commission to the other chief 
judges participating as members of the 
council shall preside. To each meeting of the 
council the chief judge of the circuit shall 
summon an equal number of circuit and 
district judges in regular active service. The 
total number of judges summoned shall be 
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computed by multiplying the number of cir- 
cuit judges authorized for each circuit under 
section 44 of this title by two, but in no 
event shall the-total number of judges sum- 
moned exceed eight, not including the chief 
judge of the circuit. 

“(c) The circuit judges shall be sum- 
moned in the order of the seniority of their 
circuit court commissions. The district judges 
summoned shall be those chief judges elected 
to membership on the council by a majority 
vote of the chief judges of the districts 
within the circuit under procedures pre- 
scribed by the chief judge of the circuit, ex- 
cept that in the District of Columbia Circuit 
the district judges summoned shall be the 
chief judge of the District Court for the 
District of Columbia and the appropriate 
number of district judges in regular active 
service, summoned in order of the dates of 
their commissions. Whenever a district judge 
member shall cease to be chief judge, his 
membership on the council shall cease, and 
within sixty days thereafter, the chief judges 
of all of the districts within the circuit shall 
select a chief judge to replace him on the 
council.“ 

(b) Within sixty days after the date of the 
enactment of the Judicial Reform Act, or 
within thirty days preceding the convening 
of the next-scheduled meeting of the coun- 
cil of a circuit, whichever is sooner, the chief 
judges of all of the districts within each 
circuit shall select the district judge mem- 
bers of the circuit council under procedures 
prescribed by the chief judge of the circuit. 


The outline of the bill, presented by 
Mr. Typrncs, is as follows: 
OUTLINE—THE JUDICIAL REFORM Act, S. 3055 
(Introduced February 28, 1968 by Senator 

Tydings) 


CONTENTS OF THE BILL 


Title I: Commission on Judicial Disabil- 
ities and Tenure. 

Title II: Retirement of Judges. 

Title III: Judicial Survivor Annuities. 

Title IV: Judicial Conflicts of Interest. 

Title V: Miscellaneous Provisions: Judicial 
Council, Conference Membership; Selection 
of Chief Judges. 


TITLE I—COMMISSION ON JUDICIAL DISABILITIES 
AND TENURE 


A. The Commission 


Nature: Establishment “within the Judi- 
cial Branch”; national, rather than regional 

Composition: 5 judges of the United States 
(no Justices; no Judicial Conference Mem- 
bers); 2 District Judges, 2 Circuit Judges 
required. 

Selection: Assignment by Chief Justice; 
Chairman designated by Chief Justice. 

Tenure: 4 years, except originally (2, 2, 
3, 4, 4). 

Compensation: No salary; actual and nec- 
essary expenses. 

General Powers: Conduct inquiries and 
other proceedings to determine. 

1. Good behavior of a judge.—recommen- 
dation of removal to be reviewed by Judicial 
Conference, also reviewable by Supreme 
Court. 

2. Physical or mental condition of a 
jJudge—retirement determination not review- 
able. 

3. Claim of a retired judge that he is not 
receiving cases despite his ability and will- 
ingness—determination of claim not review- 
able. 

Action: Requires concurrence of three 
members in every instance except recom- 
mendation of removal, which requires con- 
currence of four members. 

Disqualification: No member of Commis- 
sion or Conference may sit on case (removal, 
disability, or claim) involving a judge of his 
own court. Chief Justice appoints ad hoc 
member of Commission upon disqualifica- 
tion of a member under this provision. 
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Confidentiality: Unless subject judge opts 
otherwise, records of Commission or Confer- 
ence proceedings to be confidential. Petition 
for certiorari in removal cases effects pro 
tanto release of record. 

B. Removal proceedings 

Initiation of Inquiry: “Upon complaint or 
report of any person.” No sua sponte investi- 
gations, 

Preliminary Investigation: Commission 
personnel “follow up” on complaints or re- 
ports. 
Initial Determination: i.e., proceed or dis- 
miss for insufficiency, frivolity, etc. (even a 
dismissal gives the Commission the oppor- 
tunity to give the subject judge an informal 
non-statutory “warning”’.) 

Hearings: Commission determination to 
proceed means full scale hearings on con- 
duct of judge-—Subject judge to receive 
notice of hearing, has right to attend, have 
counsel, offer evidence, cross-examine, etc.; 
rules of evidence to be established by Con- 
ference. 

Findings of Fact, Report and Recommenda- 
tion: 

Finding that judge’s conduct not incon- 
sistent with Article III good behavior re- 
quirement—Subject judge and complain- 
ant are notified. Matter ends here. Judge 
may “release” record to public. 

Finding that judge’s conduct is or has 
been inconsistent with Article III good be- 
havior requirement.—Subject judge so noti- 
fied. Commission so reports to Conference, 
recommending removal of judge. Commis- 
sion has power to make order concerning 
business pending before subject judge. 

Conference Review of Commission record 
and findings, may be undertaken by a com- 
mittee of the Conference. 

Additional Appropriate Action by Confer- 
ence or committee, including additional hear- 
ings, briefs, etc. Subject judge has same 
rights as he had at Commission level. 

Conference Determination: 

Reject Commission recommendation—find 
judge's conduct not inconsistent with “good 
behavior”. Matter ends here. Judge may re- 
lease record to public. 

Accept Commission recommendations— 
prepare certification of judge’s “bad con- 
duct” to President, but stay its issue pend- 
ing Supreme Court proceedings. 

Supreme Court Review of Conference de- 
cision to certify judge for removal. Optional. 

Presidential Action: Commission's stay of 
certification lapses when time to file certio- 
rari petition has run or when petition is 
otherwise disposed of. Upon receipt of certifi- 
cation by President, Judge is removed. Presi- 
dent to “forthwith” appoint successor (with 
advice and consent of Senate). 


C. Disability proceedings 


Initiation of Inquiry: Judicial Council or 
Chief Judge certifies to Commission of dis- 
ability of a judge. (28 U.S.C. § 372(b) ) 

Preliminary Investigation: As in removal, 
above. 

Initial Determination: As in removal, 
above. 

Hearing: As in removal, above. 

Determination: Two questions to answer, 
“Is judge suffering from a physical or mental 
disability seriously interfering with the per- 
formance by him of one or more of his criti- 
cal duties?” (Habitual intem: is made 
such a disability by the statute.) “Is such 
disability now, or is it likely to become, per- 
manent in nature?” 

If Commission answers either or both 
questions “No,” judge and council are noti- 
fied; judge remains in “regular active serv- 
ice.” 

If Commission answers both questions 
“Yes,” judge is retired; retains office but 
leaves “regular active service” status; retains 
salary of the office for life; is entitled to 
be assigned such cases as he is “willing and 
able to undertake.” Proceedings end here— 
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no review. President to “forthwith” appoint 
another “regular active service” judge to the 
appropriate court (with advice and consent 
of Senate). 
D. “Claim oj a judge” proceedings 

Initiation of Inquiry: Claim by a retired 
judge that he is not being assigned to such 
business of the court as he is willing and 
able to undertake. (N.B. Bill gives him a kind 
of “right” to such assignments.) 

Proceedings: At the discretion of the Com- 
mission. 

Determination; After such investigation as 
it deems adequate Commission may find: 

Judge’s claim substantiated —Commission 
may enter appropriate order to assignment 
authority of his court. Case ends here—no 
review. 

Judge’s claim not substantiated. Case ends 
here—no review. 


E. General policy provisions 

Papers and testimony before Commission 
or Conference privileged. 

All proceedings of Commission or Confer- 
ence are to be confidential, but subject judge 
may request disclosure to public. His petition 
for certiorari to the Supreme Court in re- 
moval matter will effect pro tanto disclosure 
of papers, records, etc., necessary to consid- 
eration of his application. 

No Commission or Conference member to 
participate in determination by such body of 
his own or his court-brother’s case or claim. 


F. Powers of Commission and Conference 


Each has powers of court generally. 

Each may compel testimony, grant im- 
munity, etc. 

Each may issue orders etc., has contempt 
power. 

Commission to employ permanent staff, 
may also hire temporary assistants, counsel, 
ete. 

Conference may hire temporary assistants, 
counsel, etc. 


TITLE II—RETIREMENT OF JUDGES 
A. Retirement for age 
Judge may retire at 65 after ten years of 


service. 
B. Disability retirement 


Judge may voluntarily retire at any age 
and after any period of service when perma- 
nently disabled from performing one or more 
of his critical judicial duties. 

Judge may be involuntarily retired by 
action of Commission (see above). 

Retired judges given “right” to assignments 
they are willing and able to undertake. 

Office and Salary of a voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily retired judge preserved for life. 


TITLE INI—JUDICIAL SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES 
Revision of existing code provisions 


To bring survivorship benefits available 
to widows and dependent children of de- 
ceased judges up to those available to sur- 
vivors of Members of Congress; 

To avoid impending bankruptcy of present 
Judicial survivor's fund. 

To relocate judicial survivorship within 
title 5, but preserve administration of funds 
to the Judiciary. 


TITLE IV—JUDICIAL CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 
A. Reporting and disclosure 


Each judge of the United States to file, at 
least annually, a statement of his financial 
and other specified interests. Participation by 
judge in a judicial proceeding or in a deci- 
sion affecting such interest is “willful mis- 
conduct in Office "making him liable to re- 
moval, unless he gets approval of appropriate 
authority (ruling of “no substantial inter- 
est“) before he participates. 

Willful failure to file or fraudulent filing is 
“willful misconduct in office’—makes judge 
liable to removal. 

Judicial Conference to make rules for ad- 
ministration of conflict of interest provi- 
sions. 
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TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
A, Selection of chief judge 

Circuit Election by circuit judges in reg- 
ular active service from among those circuit 
judges in regular active service more than one 
year. Secret ballot. Simple majority of votes 
cast. 

District—Two Judge Districts—Chief is one 
who is senior in commission, under 65 and 
in regular active service. If both over 65— 
chief judge is one senior in commission. 

Three or More Judge District—as in cir- 
cuit above, substitute district“ for “cir- 
cuit”. 

Tenure of Chief Judge: Six years but not 
past age 65, etc. except two-judge district; 
Two term limit. 

Grandfather Clause—No chief judge pres- 
ently serving is affected by this title. 


B. Reform of Judicial Conference membership 
District Judge who represents each cir- 
cuit at Judicial Conference of U.S. to be 
elected by district judges only. 
Term: Three years. 
C. Reform of Judicial Council membership 


Each council to be composed of equal 
numbers, circuit and district judges two 
times the number of circuit judgeships au- 
thorized—but not more than total of 8— 
not including circuit chief judge. 

Circuit Judges summoned in order of 
seniority of circuit judgeship commission. 

District Judges summoned to be elected by 
district chief judges from circuit from among 
themselves (except D.C.) 


RURAL HOUSING 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
recent excellent message by the Presi- 
dent calling attention to the deplorable 
condition of housing, so far as the poor 
are concerned, in our cities is worthy of 
the full attention of every Member of 
the Senate. 

Equally worthy is an examination of 
the housing conditions that exist in rural 
areas. 

One-half of the substandard housing 
in the Nation exists in rural America. 

More than a million rural families live 
in homes that are in such poor condition 
the very surroundings threaten the 
health of the occupants. 

One out of three rural homes do not 
have complete bathroom facilities. 

One out of five do not have running 
water in the house. 

I take great pleasure in the fact that 
I played a significant role in the estab- 
lishment of a program to improve rural 
housing in 1949. 

I have watched that program grow 
through the years and have sponsored 
measures to improve and strengthen its 
effectiveness. 

The record to date I believe is re- 
markable. 

Approximately 250,000 rural homes 
have been built or repaired with loans 
advanced by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Senior citizens have received help in 
obtaining housing adapted to their 
special needs. 

Decent housing has been provided for 
migrant farmworkers. 

Rental housing projects have been es- 
tablished in rural areas. 

A special program for low-income fam- 
ilies has been developed enabling fam- 
ilies to provide most of the labor in build- 
ing their own homes and thus drastically 
cutting the cost. 
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In addition low-income families have 
been enabled to obtain loan funds for 
basic repairs on most lenient terms. 
When families lack the capacity to repay 
the funds they need to borrow provision 
has been made to enable relatives who 
are in a stronger financial position to co- 
sign the notes. 

We have made a host of improvements 
in this program in the past 7 years. 

We have expanded it to include all 
people living in rural areas. 

We have brought private funds into 
the program on an insured basis. 

We have so enlarged the scope and size 
of the rural housing program that the 
loans made in the past 3 years equaled 
in volume all of those made in the pre- 
ceding 15 years. 

But what has been done to date is only 
the beginning of what must be done. 

I am sure that the Senate in consider- 
ing what needs to be done in expanding 
housing assistance in urban areas will 
give equal consideration to the problem 
in the countryside. 

The repayment record that has been 
established by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration is outstanding. 

Losses are less than two one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the amount 
loaned. 

I would like to point out that we have, 
in the Farmers Home Administration, 
an organization that is ideal so far as 
the promulgation of a rural housing 
program, or for that matter any other 
type of rural development program is 
concerned. 

We have an organization that has some 
1,600 field offices that serve every rural 
county. 

These offices are staffed by people who 
understand rural problems, who know 
how to get action in their communities. 

These people handle the administra- 
tive expense of the rural housing pro- 
gram with an absolute minimum outlay 
of cash. 

For the field offices of the Farmers 
Home Administration are not just rural 
housing offices. The people that handle 
the rural housing program also make 
loans for farm operating expenses, for 
the purchase of farmland, for the de- 
velopment of small rural businesses, for 
rural water and waste disposal systems, 
for soil and water conservation, and for 
many other purposes. 

We are certain that the administra- 
tion shares our evaluation of this 
situation. 

We will look at the proposed legisla- 
tion with that thought in mind. 

The Congress has before it the tre- 
mendously difficult problem of providing 
adequate housing for all of our citizens. 

I propose that the Congress would be a 
little less candid than it should be if it 
overlooks the rural aspects of the 
problem. 

I have been pleased to note the 
progress that has been made to date 
through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in improving rural housing condi- 
tions in my own State. 

More than 9,000 families, an estimated 
40,000 rural people, now live in modern 
homes in Alabama because of this fine 
housing program. 
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Only five States, all with more rural 
population, have exceeded Alabama in 
improving rural housing. 

Recognizing their progress, I also pay 
tribute to Georgia, Mississipi, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

I hope that the Senate will recognize 
the importance of the rural aspects of 
the housing program as it works to per- 
fect the housing program in the months 
ahead. 

There is a direct relationship between 
the improvement of rural housing and 
the flow of rural people into the cities. 
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If rural people can obtain decent hous- 
ing in rural communities, they will be far 
more inclined to stay in the countryside. 

What young couple wants to move into 
a rural shack when the lure of the split- 
level in an urban suburb dangles before 
them? 

What poor rural family wants to face 
another winter with the wind and rain 
beating into their hovel when they have 
hope—usually ill founded, but neverthe- 
less real—that in the city they will be 
warm and dry? 

I know that what we have been able 
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to do so far with the rural housing pro- 
gram has helped a million people sink 
permanent roots in rural America. 

We can do more, much more, And I am 
confident we will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table indicating the growth 
of the rural housing program in each 
State, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION—DIRECT AND INSURED RURAL HOUSING LOANS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1961 AND 1967, COMPARED AND CUMULATIVE THROUGH JUNE 30, 1967 


1961 fiscal year 1967 fiscal year Cumulative through June 30, 1967 
Sht Number Number Number 
e 
Initial Subse- Total Total amount Initial Subse- Total Total amount Initial Subse- Total Total amount 
quent quent quent 
qd) (2) @) (4) qd) (2) @) (4) (5) (6) 0) (8) 
G 8,025 728 8,753 $68,940,596 46,879 1.558 48,537 $430,132,769 183,204 8,021 191,225 $1,548,356, 120 
54 704 5,693,969 1, 452 48 1, 500 13,697,270 8, 844 304 9, 148 75, 488, 723 
1 7 79, 600 151 7 158 2, 276, 809 431 34 465 6, 725, 786 
1 16 222, 044 239 2 241 2.433.714 762 6 768 7, 326, 763 
52 460 2,619,409 2,547 145 2.882 19,342,726 10, 039 531 10,570 66,817,981 
8 91 1, 007, 181 489 6 495 5, 356, 310 87 2.127 20, 538, 993 
3 42 341,687 379 9 388 3,426,860 1,512 91 , 603 13, 784, 369 
1 6 37, 208 134 5 139 1, 885, 900 245 17 262 2, 894, 307 
0 9 56, 000 27 1 28 333, 468 127 2 129 1, 384, 698 
22 273 2, 448, 401 780 16 796 6, 838,396 4,678 184 4.862 41, 722, 506 
54 509 3,537,353 1,639 43 «1,682 16,245,622 9, 054 386 9. 440 78, 439, 741 
6 35 396, 220 196 0 196 2, 799, 750 893 36 929 10, 746, 163 
13 96 836, 955 501 11 512 5,930,201 2.044 98 2,142 21; 430, 982 
6 76 599,926 1,371 22 1,393 12,883,740 3,036 98 3,134 27, 056, 215 
9 99 757,596 1,103 12 1.115 10,321,977 2,639 75 2.714 4, 293, 546 
7 156 1, 409, 863 „054 20 1.674 10,439,779 3.506 110 3, 616 32, 198, 728 
8 149 1, 070, 330 700 14 714 5,939,489 2.778 116 2.884 2, 998, 27: 
17 206 1,624,400 1.483 72 1.585 14,192,965 5,457 269 5,726 48, 321, 541 
7 173 1,478,296 1,191 23 1,214 10,632,787 4, 591 133 4,724 683. 
40 182 1,504,071 1.158 100 1,258 9,097,848 3.874 562 4.536 26, 691, 979 
11 50 594, 347 222 5 227 2,754,498 1,038 43 1,081 11, 173, 940 
2 10 57, 748 54 2 56 527, 220 181 12 193 1, 508, 964 
17 195 1, 786, 029 558 16 574 5,954,777 2.854 176 3,030 27, 145, 881 
10 172 1, 187, 791 916 54 970 8,225,189 3,705 170 3.875 29, 384, 428 
1 41 697 4,570,816 3.871 183 4,034 32,402,974 14.982 595 15,557 110, 148, 493 
— 47 412 2,731,901 2,323 102 2.425 18,328,693 9.757 489 10.24 69, 288, 227 
EEEE E Ri 5 124 1, 152, 873 155 5 160 1,597,519 1.371 71 1.442 12, 874, 789 
4 60 421,520 599 6 605 4,906,094 1,577 46 2.023 15, 220, 432 
REAR 0 4 47,756 24 0 24 323, 231 121 4 125 1, 296, 024 
3 7 40, 970 176 1l 187 1,891, 556 487 27 514 4, 582, 649 
3 27 215,428 1.014 39 1,053 11,875,549 2,193 100 2.293 22, 964, 390 
1 43 396, 276 332 14 346 2,092,066 1, 588 66 15852 10, 814, 272 
eee 7 80 650,260 1,346 22 1,368 14,456,596 2,845 84 2.832 28, 801, 177 
35 435 3,763,506 2,886 66 2,952 27,748,587 10,611 298 10,909 98, 160, 597 
9 194 1,879,117 675 29 704 6,599,487 2,947 108 3.055 29, 248, 868 
Aid 9 81 630, 081 572 23 595 6,143,170 1,818 106 1.824 16,917,630 
18 354 2,716,911 1.214 35 1,249 10,661,761 5,882 222 6.104 47,779, 165 
16 92 688, 270 295 20 315 3,262,194 1,375 110 1.485 13, 018, 682 
27 162 1,112,429 640 24 664 7,246,630 2,306 175 25481 664. 044 
0 1 5, 101 27 0 27 334, 910 53 2 55 516,351 
22 339 2, 990,2 1,241 38 1,277 11,286,795 5,888 199 6,087 52, 250, 347 
15 124 971, 819 483 33 516 4,027,561 2,329 218 4,545 18.582, 854 
a OS 33 544 563,530 2,127 56 2,183 17,310,989 9,570 327 9.887 77,047,382 
2 13 318 2,650,161 3,619 76 3,695 27,058,727 11,352 251 11,603 90, 041, 298 
10 125 1,317, 364 324 10 334 3,522,252 1,920 111 2,031 20, 379, 291 
1 20 188, 520 417 21 428 4,454,270 681 39 720 6, 554, 389 
7 108 919,621 1,157 17 1,174 12,707,012 3,534 121 3,855 34, 905, 364 
11 135 1, 224, 346 294 19 313 3,708,665 1,799 173 1.872 19, 081, 924 
9 99 714, 681 777 15 792 6,654,670 2,938 11 3,049 25, 490, 013 
23 256 1,962,013 1,137 65 1,202 11,402,624 3,997 324 4,321 34, 641, 370 
1 23 217, 480 139 S 148 1,638, 382 896 57 953 8, 848, 878 
Puerto Rico... 9 163 843, 969 618 9 627 4,302,050 3,373 48 3,421 18, 782, 665 
Virgin Islands- -onain 1 0 1 6, 200 43 0 43 650, 460 205 1 206 2,696, 277 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS — ORDER OF BUSINESS Eastland Jordan, Idaho Percy 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS ee Lewin eee 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- Ervin Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. Fannin renee. ene 
dent, before suggesting the absence of a It will be a live quorum. Pulbright Magnuson Russell 
quorum, which I expect to be a live The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- Gore McCarthy Scott 
quorum, I ask unanimous consent, on pore. The clerk will call the roll. gone McClellan — 
behalf of the senior Senator from Texas The assistant legislative clerk called Sruening Bees Lia eg ase 
Hansen McGovern Spong 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH], that the names of the the roll and the following Senators Harris McIntyre Stennis 
senior Senator and the junior Senator answered to their names: Hart Metcalf Symington 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy and Mr. (No. 11 Leg. ] 1 Lena aS eee es 
Monpate], respectively, be added as co- Aiken Case Hill Montoya Tower 
sponsors of S. 3013, a bill to provide sup- Allott Brewster Clark Holland Morse Tydings 
Anderson Brooke Cooper Hollings Morton Williams, N.J. 
plemental appropriations to carry out the Baker Burdick Cotton Hruska Williams, Del. 
summer program. Bartlett Byrd, Aime 8 Cran ty Mundt Yarborough 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- Bayh Byrd, 11 n nennen Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
ett Cannon Dodd Javi elso 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. Bible Garten Dominick Jordan, WO. Pak N. N 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CRHunchl, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ken- 
nedy of New York in the chair). A 
quorum is present. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that during the disposition 
of the tabling motion which is about to 
be made, the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to clear the floor of all staff per- 
sonnel except the staffs of the Secretary 
of the Senate, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
secretary for the majority, the secretary 
for the minority, and the two policy com- 
mittees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Minnesota is recog- 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of my coauthor, the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], I shall shortly move 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of my coauthor, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], I shall shortly move to table 
our amendment No. 524, the pending fair 
housing amendment. 

Following what I assume will be an 
affirmative vote on the motion to table, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] will offer an alter- 
native fair housing amendment, which 
I am pleased to support and which I 
hope will be agreed to by the Senate. 
Senator Dirksen will undoubtedly ex- 
plain his amendment; I state simply that 
I believe his proposal constitutes a very 
important step forward in the cause of 
human brotherhood. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT assumed the 
chair at this point.) 

Mr. MONDALE. The amendment of 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I are coauthors would, within 2 
years, cover 59.6 million units of housing 
in this country, exempting only 5.5 mil- 
lion units under the so-called Mrs. Mur- 
phy exemption. While the figures with 
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which we are dealing are difficult to ar- 
rive at, and should be taken only as ap- 
proximations, it is essentially correct to 
say that the proposal shortly to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois will 
cover, when its terms are fully operative, 
52.6 million of the housing units of this 
country, or approximately 80 percent of 
all the housing in the Nation. Thus the 
essential difference between the Mon- 
dale-Brooke amendment and the amend- 
ment about to be introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is the coverage of ap- 
proximately 7 million additional units, or 
11.2 percent of the housing. 

Mr. President, I believe that we are on 
the verge of a tremendous breakthrough 
in the field of civil rights legislation—a 
breakthrough which will move us far to- 
ward a solution of one of our greatest 
urban problems—the fair provision of 
housing. Even though the Dirksen pro- 
posal is a strong amendment—far 
stronger than we believed possible of 
passage even a few weeks ago—we still 
hope eventually to see passed a measure 
which will cover all housing in this 
country. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota in the effort to table the 
original Mondale-Brooke amendment on 
fair housing. We take this action in the 
spirit of constructive compromise, the 
spirit which has animated the Senate in 
its greatest moments. 

We now believe that alternative legis- 
lation will be offered by the able and en- 
lightened minority leader. The lengthy 
and arduous deliberations which have 
produced the new legislation are an ap- 
propriate measure of its importance to 
the Members of this body and the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Only a man of the stamina and insight 
of the Senator from Illinois could have 
carried such difficult discussions to a 
successful conclusion. 

We believe the results are well worth 
the effort. The legislation to be proposed 
by the minority leader will be a historic 
program for America, responsive to the 
compelling needs of our time. 

Like every compromise that deserves 
the word, the new proposal represents 
concessions by many interested parties. 
For my part, I must say that the original 
bill was preferable in several respects. 
But I have no doubt that the action we 
now propose will pave the way to one of 
the most significant civil rights laws yet 
enacted. 

I commend my colleagues in this en- 
deavor for their steadfast labors in a 
worthy cause. They have served well the 
goal of equal opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans. The hours, days, and weeks which 
have brought us to this moment have 
been well spent. 

I am no less proud of the outstanding 
performance of the many Members on 
both sides of the aisle who have sacri- 
ficed their schedules to the urgent busi- 
ness before the Senate. They have come 
here and they have voted, and their 
votes have provided the sturdy basis for 
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the solid compromise we now hope the 
Senate will accept. Iam grateful to them 
all and ask them to join with us in 
tabling the earlier proposal and passing 
the effective measure soon to be offered 
by the distinguished minority leader. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two tables which I have pre- 
pared showing the comparative effects of 
the Dirksen amendment and the Mon- 
dale-Brooke amendment. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


Percent Number 


of all of all 
housing housing 
units units 
(millions) 


Covered under compromise: h 
Stage 1: Federally assisted housing- 6.0 
Stage 2: Multiunit housing 18.0 1 
2-, 3-, and 4-unit nonowner- 


occupied housing (Dec. 31, 
F 11.8 8.0 

Stage 3: Single-family, owner-oc- 

cupied sales through real estate 
broker, (Jan. 1, 1970) 44.5 29.0 
P 80. 3 52.6 

sa sy under compromise: 

o 8. 5 5.5 

Single-family units sold by owner- 
COON DRIES bbb 11.2 7.0 
— EE E 19.7 12.5 
W 100. 0 65.1 


Note: Caveat—This figure is based on a computation assumin, 
that 56 percent of the housing in the United States in 1969 wil 
be single-family units. It also assumes that 80 percent of the 
single-family dwellings will be sold with the assistance of a real 
estate broker. It is estimated that approximately 3 percent of 
the single-family units change ownership in a given year. 


MONDALE-BROOKE AMENDMENT 


Percent Number 
of all of all 
housing housing 
units units 
(millions) 
—— under Mondale-Brooke amend- 
ment: 
Stage 1: Federally assisted housing. 6.0 3,8 
age 2: 
: Multiunit housing 18.0 11.8 
2-, 3-, and 4-unit nonowner- 
occupied housing 11.8 8. 0 
Stage 3: Single-family, owner-oc- 
cupied dwellings 56. 0 36.0 
T ae E A a IEE ET. 59, 6 
Exempted: Mrs. Murphy 8.5 5.5 
|" BRIS Rae ENESE 100.0 65.1 


Note: Difference between 2 versions: Mondale-Brooke amend- 
2 covers 7,000,000 additional units, 11.2 percent of the 
jousing. 


Mr. MONDALE. I am happy to yield 
now to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, just so 
that the Senate may be informed and so 
that we do not have any slips at the last 
minute, I think it is fair to say that I 
shall vote for the tabling motion. It is 
well to note that it is not as strong a 
fair housing measure as we would like to 
get. However, in my judgment, this is 
the extent of the legislative achievement 
possible within the framework of the 
times and the legislative situation we 
face in the Senate. 

I have been à party to it, and I am 
proud to have been. I think it is an ex- 
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cellent beginning to what we are seeking 
to effect. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and I will be in the odd position 
of voting to table the measure that we 
dearly want to get enacted into law. 

I feel that this fact must be made 
known to our colleagues and to the whole 
world. However, this is the way that it 
must be done. We will shed a little blood 
this afternoon and get it done. I think 
it is important that the Senate under- 
stand this insofar as the pending motion 
is concerned. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from New York has expressed 
the emotions which I entertain at the 
moment. Indeed, I shall vote—and hope 
that the Senate overwhelmingly votes— 
to table the motion. 

The hard fact is that if every man 
were a king, we would have 100 varia- 
tions of the pending bill. My arithmetic 
is not correct. We would have about 78 
or 80 variations of the bill. 

One of the facts of life is that we have 
abandoned the theory of divine right. I 
wish that we would operate more on the 
basis of majority decision. However, we 
are guided by rule XXII. 

Thanks to the leadership of the able 
majority and minority leaders in this ef- 
fort, I anticipate the opportunity very 
quickly to enact a piece of legislation 
that in the test of history will obtain 
very high grades. And I thank all who 
have cooperated in that effort. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the meas- 
ure which is about to be introduced will 
mark a very substantial advance and a 
considerable landmark in the long 
struggle for civil rights and for recogni- 
tion of the dignity and decency of all of 
our citizens. 

We, in my judgment, have gotten as 
much as could be gotten, and a good deal 
more than some expected. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the able junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I pay par- 
ticular tribute to the manager of the bill, 
the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpate], who has worked valiantly for 
a cause in which he believes, to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke], and to the able 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for their outstanding service in 
this great cause. 

Particularly, I pay tribute to my own 
senior colleague, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr, DIRKSEN] who has once again 
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proven that with great courage and great 
skill he can fight for what he truly be- 
lieves in, regardless of whether he will 
receive criticism for such action. 

I, for one, believe that what we shall 
do is eminently right for this country. It 
is urgently needed and necessary. 

I commend the distinguished minority 
leader for his great leadership. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Brooke] and myself, I now move 
to table the pending amendment No. 524. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator send his motion to the desk? 

The clerk will report the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
DALE): Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] and 
myself, I move to table the pending amend- 
ment No. 524. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator to make a motion. I 
have been here a long time, but I have 
never heard a Senator make a motion to 
table and then have the motion submit- 
ted in writing. 

Is that a matter of choice or prefer- 
ence, or just a question of procedure 
in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If anyone asks 
that a motion be reduced to writing, then 
it must be done. And, for the purposes of 
clarification here today, the Chair is of 
the opinion that the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota should be read by 
the clerk so that there can be no question 
concerning what this business is about. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, in view 
of the momentous nature of the ques- 
tion, Ihave no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I am sure the 
Senator agrees. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the Mon- 
dale amendment is tabled, and thereafter 
cloture is obtained upon the bill, would 
the Mondale amendment still be pend- 
ing before the Senate after cloture, and 
could it be adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator restate his question? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the Mon- 
dale amendment is tabled and thereafter 
cloture is voted, could the Mondale 
amendment be called up and agreed to 
after cloture? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The docu- 
ment that is the guide to the Senate, 
known as Senate Procedure written by 
the late and beloved Parliamentarian 
Charles Watkins and our present Parlia- 
mentarian Dr. Riddick, informs the Chair 
and the Senate on Senate procedure re- 
lated to an amendment that may have 
been tabled or defeated. An amendment 
which has been rejected cannot be re- 
offered in an identical form, nor is an 
amendment proposing provisions which 
are the same in substance and effect as 
the one previously offered in order, 
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If there is, however, substantial change 
written into the provisions, a change to 
provide, for example, a substantial 
change of amounts or figures then going 
through the appropriate procedures it 
could be offered—not reoffered, but of- 
fered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the event of a change, 
would a change not have to be made and 
read before cloture was voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
precedent of the Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the pending 
amendment is tabled and thereafter a 
substitute amendment is offered—I do 
not know whether it would be called a 
substitute; I have been hearing a lot 
about a substitute bill or substitute 
amendment—and a cloture motion is 
filed immediately thereafter, I inquire 
whether all amendments now at the desk, 
to both the bill and the Mondale amend- 
ment, will be eligible to be offered if 
they have been already read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
informs the Senate that if the cloture 
motion is offered only to this amend- 
ment, then the cloture motion relates 
only to that amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And amendments 
that have heretofore been offered to the 
Mondale amendment, which are at the 
desk and which have already been read, 
would not be eligible to be offered to the 
substitute amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
consult with the Parliamentarian. 

The Chair, after consultation with the 
Parliamentarian, informs the Senate 
that the amendments which are at the 
desk and have been read have compiled 
with the reading requirements of rule 
XXII. 

However, because apparently there will 
be offered a substitute for the whole bill, 
it might be desirable for those who have 
submitted such amendments to make 
page and line reference revisions which 
would make them apply to the substitute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the point I 
wish to make. If this amendment is 
tabled and the other one offered, and im- 
mediately thereafter a cloture motion 
is filed, then no one will have an op- 
portunity to offer amendments to the 
new amendment. There would not be an 
opportunity to offer them and have them 
read, because there is a change, there is 
a difference 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The Sen- 
ator is misinformed. The Senate would 
have an opportunity. to modify the 
amendments. There is a delay period in 
which the cloture process works, and 
such changes could be made during that 
time. If the cloture motion were filed to- 
day, the vote would not come until Fri- 
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day; so such modifications could be made 
today and tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Amendments would 
be in order during that time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Chair 
has ruled, or the Chair has advised the 
Senate, that amendments which are at 
the desk which have been read qualify 
under rule XXII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, as far as 
the reading requirement is concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not true, however, 
that whether or not those amendments 
qualify under other rules of the Sen- 
ate—to wit, whether they are in more 
than one degree—what will be the Sen- 
ate action if a complete substitute is 
offered, and other questions which deal 
with other rules of the Senate, are un- 
affected by the fact that those amend- 
ments may appropriately be called up 
after cloture, and there may be other 
objection to them? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure that at some point in time it will be 
in order to ask unanimous consent. to 
consider that all the amendments that 
are presently pending be considered as 
read and qualified, that they can be of- 
fered. And I do so for the simple rea- 
son that in the hiatus period between 
the time the cloture motion is filed and 
before cloture is voted, if it is voted, 
Senators could resubmit their amend- 
ments and go to the trouble of having 
them reprinted and submitted all over 
again. And at the appropriate time, Mr. 
President, I undertake to 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order. This is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. It is debate after a 
motion to table, and it is wholly out of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the view 
of the Chair that the Senator from Il- 
linois is making a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought I was, and I 
am asking now whether such a unani- 
mous-consent request would be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It surely 
would be in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry for 
the purpose of ascertaining when Mem- 
bers of the Senate are going to be per- 
mitted to see the Dirksen amendment 
and have copies of it available. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is a very sensible in- 
quiry, anyway, whether it is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I am sure the 
Senator’s inquiry would be promptly re- 
plied to by appropriate action of the 
Senate. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MOSS (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” I therefore withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Maxsrrzrpl, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHurcH], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Mownroney], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEARSON] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 5, as follows: 


No. 12 Leg.] 

YEAS—83 
Aiken ‘ong Montoya 
Allott Fulbright Morton 
Anderson Griffin Mundt 
Baker Hansen Murphy 
Bartlett Harris Nelson 
Bayh art Pell 
Bennett Hayden Percy 
Bible Hill Prouty 
Boggs Holland Proxmire 
Brewster Hollings Randolph 
Brooke Ribico: 
Burdick Inouye Russell 
Byrd, Va Jackson Scott 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Smith 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Spong 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Stennis 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Symington 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Long, La. Thurmond 
Curtis Magnuson Tower 
Dirksen McCarthy Tydings 
Dodd McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McGovern Williams, Del. 
Eastland McIntyre Yarborough 
Ellender Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Miller Young, Ohio 
Fannin Mondale 

NAYS—5 
Gore Hatfield Morse 
Gruening McGee 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Moss, against. 
NOT VOTING—11 


Church Long, Mo. Pastore 


Hartke Mansfield Pearson 
Hickenlooper Monroney Smathers 
Kuchel Muskie 


So Mr. MonpaLe’s motion to lay his 
amendment on the table was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the committee substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. Does the Senator 
wish to have the amendment read? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the amendment by title. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment by title. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question. When will the printed 
copy of the amendment be available; 
otherwise, I would have to ask that it 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The printed 
copy would be available tomorrow morn- 
ing and printed in the Recorp of today’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. ERVIN. It will be in the Recorp? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be 
printed in the Recorp as an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I object to 
dispensing with the reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is ob- 
jection. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has asked that the amendment be read. 
I suggest that the Senate be in order so 
that the clerk can read it. 

The legislative clerk resumed reading 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President (Mr. 
HoLLINGsS in the chair), I ask that the 
clerk read the amendment a little more 
slowly so we can hear it and understand 
it. 

The legislative clerk resumed reading 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) was read by the leg- 
islative clerk, as follows : 

In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted by the Committee insert the follow- 
155 “TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH 

“FEDERALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 101. That Chapter 13, Civil Rights, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 
4 245. Federally Protected Activities 

“*(a)(1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any posses- 
sion or Commonwealth of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of 
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this section, nor shall anything in this sec- 
tion be construed as depriving State and 
local law enforcement authorities of respon- 
sibility for prosecuting acts that may be vio- 
lations of this section and that are violations 
of State and local law. No prosecution of any 
offense described in this section shall be un- 
dertaken by the United States except upon 
the certification in writing of the Attorney 
General or the Deputy Attorney General that 
in his judgment a prosecution by the United 
States is in the public interest and necessary 
to secure substantial justice, which function 
of certification may not be delegated. 

“*(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investi- 
gate possible violations of this section. 

b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or in- 
terfere with, 

“*(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

„A) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
Official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

“*(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered or man- 
aged by the United States; 

“*(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any prerequisite thereof, by any 
agency of the United States; 

D) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

„E) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance; or 

(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he 
is or has been 

) enrolling in or attending any pub- 
lic school or public college; 

„B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility 
or activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

“*(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any 
private employer or any agency of any State 
or subdivision thereof, or joining or using 
the services or advantages of any labor orga- 
nization, hiring hall, or employment agency; 

%) serving, or attending upon any 
court of any State in connection with pos- 
sible service, as a grand or petit juror; 

“*(E) traveling in or using any facility 
of interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

„F) enjoying the goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages, or accommoda- 
tions of any inn, hotel, motel, or other 
establishment which provides lodging to 
transient guests, or of any restaurant, cafe- 
teria, lunchroom, lunch counter, soda foun- 
tain, or other facility which services the pub- 
lic and which is principally engaged in selling 
food or beverages for consumption on the 
premises, or of any gasoline station, or of any 
motion picture house, theater, concert hall, 
sports arena, stadium, or any other place 
of exhibition or entertainment which serves 
the public, or of any other establishment 
which serves the public and (i) which is 
located within the premises of any of the 
aforesaid establishments or within the 
premises of which is physically located any 
of the aforesaid establishments, and (ii) 
which holds itself out as serving patrons of 
such establishments; or 

(8) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 
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(A) participating, without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin, in any of the benefits or ac- 
tivities described in subparagraphs (1) (A) 
through (1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) 
through (2)(F), or lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging others to so participate; or 

„B) participating lawfully in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of 
the opportunity to so participate; or 

“*(C) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate—shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both; and if bodily injury results shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than ten years or both; and if death 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life.’ 

(o) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title II 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


245. Federally Protected Activities.’ 

“SEc. 103. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“ ‘They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life.’ 

“(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
*; and if death results shall be subject to 
imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.” 

“(c) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 
12 of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words or (b)’ following the words 11 (a)’. 

“TITLE II—Fam HOUSING 
“POLICY 


“SEC. 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide for fair housing throughout 
the United States. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“SEC. 202. As used in this title— 

“(a) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

“(b) ‘Dwelling’ means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied 
as, or designed or intended for occupancy as, 
a residence by one or more families, and any 
vacant land which is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location thereon of 
any such building, structure, or portion 
thereof. 

“(c) ‘Family’ includes a single individual. 

„d) ‘Person’ includes one or more in- 
dividuals, corporations, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, labor organizations, legal repre- 
sentatives, mutual companies, joint-stock 
companies, trusts, unincorporated organiza- 
tions, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, re- 
ceivers, and fiduciaries. 

“(e) “To rent’ includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a con- 
sideration the right to occupy premises not 
owned by the occupant. 

„f) ‘Discriminatory housing practice’ 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
204, 205, or 206. 

“(g) ‘State’ means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the ter- 
ritorles and possessions of the United States. 


“EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


“Sec. 203. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 207, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 204 
shall apply: 

“(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

“(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 
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“(B) dwellings provided in whole or in 
part with the aid of loans, advances, grants, 
or contributions made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under agreements entered into 
after November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

“(c) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, guaranteed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment thereon 
has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title; and 

“(D) dwellings provided by the develop- 
ment or the redevelopment of real property 
purchased, rented, or otherwise obtained 
from a State or local public agency receiving 
Federal financial assistance for slum clear- 
ance or urban renewal with respect to such 
real property under loan or grant contracts 
entered into after November 20, 1962. 

“(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

“(b) Except for dwellings covered under 
section 203(a)(1), nothing in section 204 
(other than paragraph (c)) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner residing in such house at the 
time of such sale or rental, or who was the 
most recent resident of such house prior to 
such sale or rental: Provided, That after De- 
cember 31, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepted 
from the application of this title only if 
such house is sold or rented (A) without the 
use in any manner of the sales or rental fa- 
cilities or the sales or rental services of any 
real estate broker, agent, or salesman, or of 
such facilities or services of any person in 
the business of selling or renting dwellings, 
or of any employee or agent of any such 
broker, agent, salesman, or person, and (B) 
without the publication, posting or mailing, 
after notice, of any advertisement or written 
notice in violation of section 204(c) of this 
Title; but nothing in this proviso shall pro- 
hibit the use of attorneys, escrow agents, 
abstractors, title companies, and other such 
professional assistance as necesary to perfect 
or transfer the title. 

“(2) rooms or units in dwellings con- 
taining living quarters occupied or intended 
to be occupied by no more than four fam- 
ilies living independently of each other, if 
the owner actually maintains and occupies 
one of such living quarters as his residence. 

“(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), 
a person shall be deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings if— 

“(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three 
or more transactions involving the sale of 
rental of any dwelling or any interest therein, 
or 

“(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than 
in the sale of his own personal residence, 
in providing sales or rental facilities or sales 
or rental services in two or more transac- 
tions involving the sale or rental of any 
dwelling or any interest therein, or 

“(8) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 

“Discrimination in the Sale or Rental of 
Housing 

“Sec. 204. As made applicable by section 
203 and except as exempted by sections 203 
(b) and 207, it shall be unlawful— 

“(a) To refuse to sell or rent, to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling 
to any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

“(b) To discriminate against any person 
in the terms, conditions, or privileges of 
sale or rental of a dwelling, or in the pro- 
vision of services or facilities in connection 
therewith, because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 
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“(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indi- 
cates any preference, limitation, or discrim- 
ination based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or an intention to make any 
such preference, limitation, or discrimina- 
tion. 

d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

„(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to 
induce any person to sell or rent any dwell- 
ing by representations regarding the entry 
or prospective entry into the neighborhood 
of a person or persons of a particular race, 
color, religion or national origin. 


“DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF 
HOUSING 


“Sec. 205. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other 
corporation, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 


of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of 
such person or of any person associated with 
him in connection with such loan or other 
financial assistance or the purposes of such 
loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, ten- 
ants, or occupants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given, 
provided that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall impair the scope or effectiveness 
of the exception contained in section 204(b). 


“DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 


“Sec. 206. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to 
or membership or participation in any mul- 
tiple-listing service, real estate brokers’ or- 
ganization or other service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings, or to discriminate against 
him in the terms or conditions of such ac- 
cess, membership, or participation, on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 


origin. 
“EXEMPTION 

“Sec, 207. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit a religious organization, association, or 
society, or any nonprofit institution or orga- 
nization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in conjunction with a religious orga- 
nization, association, or society, from limit- 
ing the sale, rental or occupancy of dwell- 
ings which it owns or operates for other than 
a commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 208. (a) The authority and respon- 
sibility for administering this Act shall be in 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

“(b) The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development shall be provided an addl- 
tional Assistant Secretary. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development Act 
(Public Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is hereby 
amended by— 

“(1) striking the word ‘four,’ in section 4 
(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor ‘five,’, and 
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“(2) striking the word ‘six,’ in section 7 of 
said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624d(c)) and 
substituting therefor ‘seven.’ 

“(c) The Secretary may delegate any of 
his functions, duties, and powers to employ- 
ees of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hearing, 
determining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to any work, business, 
or matter under this title. The persons to 
whom such delegations are made with re- 
spect to hearing functions, duties, and powers 
shall be appointed and shall serve in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in compliance with sections 3105, 3344, 
5362, and 7521 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. Insofar as possible, conciliation meet- 
ings shall be held in the cities or other local- 
ities where the discriminatory housing prac- 
tices allegedly occurred. The Secretary shall 
by rule prescribe such rights of appeal from 
the decisions of his hearing examiners to 
other hearing examiners or to other officers 
in the Department, to boards of officers or to 
himself, as shall be appropriate and in ac- 
cordance with law. 

“(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and ac- 
tivities relating to housing and urban devel- 
opment in a manner affirmatively to further 
the purposes of this title and shall cooperate 
with the Secretary to further such purposes. 

“(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

“(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, ur- 
ban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

“(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived 
from such studies; 

“(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

“(4) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activi- 
ties relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment in a manner affirmatively to further the 
policies of this title. 


“EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


“Sec. 209. Immediately after the enact- 
ment of this title the Secretary shall com- 
mence such educational and conciliatory 
activities as in his judgment will further the 
purposes of this title. He shall call confer- 
ences of persons in the housing industry and 
other interested parties to acquaint them 
with the provisions of this title and his 
suggested means of implementing it, and 
shall endeavor with their advice to work out 
programs of voluntary compliance and of 
enforcement. He may pay per diem, travel, 
and transportation expenses for persons at- 
tending such conferences as provided in sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
He shall consult with State and local officials 
and other interested parties to learn the 
extent, if any, to which housing discrimina- 
tion exists in their State or locality, and 
whether and how State or local enforcement 
programs might be utilized to combat such 
discrimination in connection with or in 
place of, the Secretary’s enforcement of this 
title. The Secretary shall issue reports on 
such conferences and consultations as he 
deems appropriate. 


“ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 210. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who believes that he will be 
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irrevocably injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice that is about to occur (hereafter 
‘person aggrieved’) may file a complaint 
with the Secretary. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall contain such information 
and be in such form as the Secretary re- 
quires. Within thirty days after receiving a 
complaint, or within thirty days after the 
expiration of any period of reference under 
subsection (c), the Secretary shall investi- 
gate the complaint and give notice in writing 
to the person aggrieved whether he intends 
to resolve it. If the Secretary decides to re- 
solve the complaint, he shall proceed to try 
to eliminate or correct the alleged discrim- 
inatory housing practice by informal meth- 
ods of conference, conciliation, and persua- 
sion, Nothing said or done in the course of 
such informal endeavors may be made pub- 
lic or used as evidence in a subsequent pro- 
ceeding under this title without the written 
consent of the persons concerned. Any em- 
ployee of the Secretary who shall make pub- 
lic any information in violation of this pro- 
vision shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year. 

“(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory hous- 
ing practice occurred. Complaints shall be 
in writing and shall state the facts upon 
which the allegations of a discriminatory 
housing practice are based. Complaints may 
be reasonably and fairly amended at any 
time. A respondent may file an answer to the 
complaint against him and with the leave of 
the Secretary, which shall be granted when- 
ever it would be reasonable and fair to do 
so, may amend his answer at any time. Both 
complaints and answers shall be verified. 

„(e) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in the Title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this 
Title which appears to constitute a violation 
of such State or local fair housing law, and 
the Secretary shall take no further action 
with respect to such complaint for 30 days 
after the mailing of such notice unless the 
Secretary certifies that in his judgment, 
under the circumstances of the particular 
case, the protection of the rights of the 
parties or the interests of justice preclude 
such deference to State or local remedies. 

“(d) If within thirty days after a charge 
is filed with the Secretary or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Secretary has 
been unable to obtain voluntary compliance 
with this title, the person aggrieved may, 
within thirty days thereafter, commence a 
civil action in any appropriate United States 
district court, against the respondent named 
in the complaint, to enforce the rights 
granted or protected by this title, insofar as 
such rights relate to the subject of the com- 
plaint. Such actions may be brought, without 
regard to the amount in controversy, in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing practice 
is alleged to have occurred or be about to 
occur or in which the respondent resides or 
transacts business. If the court finds that a 
discriminatory housing practice has occurred 
or is about to occur, the court may enjoin 
the respondent from engaging in such prac- 
tice or order such affirmative action as may 
be appropriate. 

“(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant. 


“INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF 
EVIDENCE 


“Sec. 11. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
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reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may ex- 
amine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation. The 
Secretary may issue subpenas to compel his 
access to or the production of such materials, 
or the appearance of such persons, and may 
issue interrogatories to a respondent, to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as would apply if the subpenas or in- 
terrogatories were issued or served in aid of 
a civil action in the United States district 
court for the district in which the investiga- 
tion is taking place. The Secretary may ad- 
minister oaths. 

“(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of sub- 
penas by and in the name of the Secretary 
to the same extent and subject to the same 
limitations as subpenas issued by the Sec- 
retary himself. Subpenas issued at the re- 
quest of a respondent shall show on their 
face the name and address of such respond- 
ent and shall state that they were issued at 
his request. 

“(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses 
in proceedings in United States district 
courts, Fees payable to a witness summoned 
by a subpena issued at the request of a re- 
spondent shall be paid by him. 

“(d) Within five days after service of a 
subpena upon any person, such person may 
petition the Secretary to revoke or modify the 
subpena. The Secretary shall grant the peti- 
tion if he finds that the subpena requires 
appearance or attendance at an unreasonable 
time or place, that it requires production of 
evidence which does not relate to any matter 
under investigation, that it does not describe 
with sufficient particularity the evidence to 
be produced, that compliance would be un- 
duly onerous, or for other good reason. 

“(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, the Secretary or other per- 
son at whose request it was issued many peti- 
tion for its enforcement in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
person to whom the subpena was addressed 
resides, was served, or transacts business. 

„) Any person who willfully fails or 
neglects to attend and testify or to answer 
any lawful inquiry or to produce records, 
documents, or other evidence, if in his power 
to do so, in obedience to the subpena or 
lawful order of the Secretary, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. Any person who, with 
intent thereby to mislead the Secretary, 
shall make or cause to be made any false 
entry or statement of fact in any report, 
account, record, or other document sub- 
mitted to the Secretary pursuant to his sub- 
pena or other order, or shall willfully neglect 
or fail to make or cause to be made full, 
true, and correct entries in such reports, 
accounts, records, or other documents, or 
shall willfully mutilate, alter, or by any 
other means falsify any documentary evi- 
dence, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 

“(g) The Attorney General shall conduct 
all litigation in which the Secretary partic- 
ipates, as a party or as amicus pursuant to 
this Act. 


“ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 


“Sec. 212. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 208, 204, 205, and 206 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil ac- 
tion shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred, 

“(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
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in such circumstances as the court may 
deem just, a court of the United States in 
which a civil action under this section has 
been brought may appoint an attorney for 
the plaintiff and may authorize the com- 
mencement of a civil action upon proper 
showing without the payment of fees, costs, 
or security. A court of a State or subdivision 
thereof may do likewise to the extent not in- 
consistent with the law or procedures of 
the State or subdivision. 

“(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, temporary restraining 
order, or other order, and may award to the 
plaintiff actual damages and not more than 
$1,000 punitive damages, together with court 
costs and reasonable attorney fees in the case 
of a prevailing plaintiff. 

“(d) The court may allow a prevailing 
plaintiff a reasonable attorney’s fee as part 
of the costs. 


“ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


“Src. 213. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any person or group of 
persons has been denied any of the rights 
granted by this title and such denial raises 
an issue of general public importance, he 
may bring a civil action in any appropriate 
United States district court by filing with it 
a complaint setting forth the facts and re- 
questing such preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order 
against the person or persons responsible 
for such pattern or practice or denial of 
rights, as he deems necessary to insure the 
full enjoyment of the rights granted by 
this title. 


“EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 214. Any court in which a proceed- 
ing is instituted under section 212 or 218 of 
this title shall assign the case for hearing 
at the earliest practicable date and cause the 
case to be in every way expedited. 


“EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


“SEc. 215. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of 
a State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law of a State, a political 
subdivision, or other such jurisdiction that 
purports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
17 5 this title shall to that extent be in- 
v. 


“COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 


“Sec. 216. The Secretary may cooperate 
with State and local agencies charged with 
the administration of State and local fair 
housing laws and, with the consent of such 
agencies, utilize the services of such agencies 
and their employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may reimburse 
such agencies and their employees for serv- 
ices rendered to assist him in out 
this Act. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into.written 
agreements with such State or local agencies. 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 
“INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 

“Sec, 217. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on 
account of his having exercised or enjoyed, 
or on account of his having aided or encour- 
aged any other person in the exercise or en- 
joyment of, any right granted or protected 
by section 203, 204, 205 or 206. This section 
may be enforced by appropriate civil action. 
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“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Src. 218. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title, 

“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 219. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 
“TITLE III—PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN 

Fam HousinG CASES 

“Sec. 301. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of 
force willfully injures, intimidates or inter- 
feres with, or attempts to injure, intimidate 
or interfere with 

“(a) Any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he 
is or has been selling, purchasing, renting, 
financing, occupying, or contracting or nego- 
tiating for the sale, rental, financing or oc- 
cupation of any dwelling, or applying for 
or participating in any service, organization, 
or facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings; or 

“(b) Any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class or persons from 

“(1) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the activities, services, orga- 
nizations or facilities described in subsection 
301 (a), or aiding or encouraging others to s0 
participate; or 

“(2) participating lawfully in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of the 
opportunity to so participate; or 

“(3) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both; and if death 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent at this point that 
all printed amendments to H.R. 2516 that 
are at the desk be considered as having 
been read for the purpose of complying 
with the provisions of rule XXII, and 
that a point of order not lie against them 
because of their page and line reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, to clarify the unani- 
mous-consent request, I understand the 
desire of the Senator from Illinois to be 
that the amendments may be considered 
as having been read. 

Mr. President, I have a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it not a 
fact that the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent request does not intend to change 
the present situation, but that the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from Illinois as 
a substitute for the whole bill—I under- 
stand that it may be amended in the 
course of the proceedings—will represent 
when adopted the end of any further 
opportunity to amend the Hart bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, the amend- 
ments at the desk which the Senator 
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from Illinois is very generously seeking 
to provide for must be considered as 
amendments to the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is to make them eligible to be of- 
fered. However, they would have to be 
offered to the substitute amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. And when offered, other 
than the pagination, which has been 
waived by the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, and the fact that they will have 
been read at the desk, which will have 
been waived by the unanimous-consent 
request, and the timeliness of submitting 
them—namely, after a vote for cloture— 
which will have been waived by the 
unanimous-consent request, other appli- 
cations of the Senate rules will not have 
been waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is my under- 
standing correct, that this sweeping pro- 
vision—which I think I shall approve 
wholeheartedly—does not apply to the 
so-called Mondale-Brooke amendment 
which has been disposed of finally? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment has been disposed of by ta- 
bling. It does not apply. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
hour, I propose no explanation of the 
bill, nor very extended remarks. There 
are a number of meetings yet this even- 
ing that must be attended. And I pre- 
sume, of course, that I am compelled to 
do so. However, there are a few remarks 
that I would like to make. 

It will be an exercise in futility for 
anyone to dig up the speech I made in 
September 1966, with respect to fair 
housing, in which I took the firm, stead- 
fast position that I thought fair housing 
was in the domain of the State because 

it was essentially an enforcement prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, there are only two cate- 
gories of people who do not change their 
minds in the face of reality. One group 
is sacredly embalmed in the last resting 
places of the country and could not 
change their minds. The other group 
consists of the recipients of the many 
problems in the field of mental health 
that have committed them to institu- 
tions, and they are not competent to 
change their minds. But other than that, 
one would be a strange creature indeed 
in this world of mutation if in the face 
of reality he did not change his mind. 

I remember a little incident that oc- 
curred in one of the classes of the noted 
Dr. Ochsner who liked to teach along 
with doing other things. In one class he 
described the affliction of a patient and 
asked the students what they would ad- 
minister. He then gathered up the re- 
plies. And when he got back to his desk 
in the classroom, one student stood up 
and said, “Doctor, I would like to change 
my answer.” 

The doctor said, “You are too late. 
Your patient has been dead 3 minutes.” 

I say that because I do not want to 
worsen the condition of the patient 
namely, the restive condition in the 
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United States. I do not want to have this 
condition erupt and have a situation 
develop for which we do not have a cure 
and probably have more violence and 
more damage done. 

There are other reasons also. There 
are young men of all colors and creeds 
and origins who are this night fighting 
12,000 miles or more away from home. 
They will be back. They will return. They 
will have families. And some of them, 
after having lost arms in this war, will 
rear families. Some of these veterans, 
with only the stubs of their legs remain- 
ing, will have families. Some of these 
veterans, with all manner of afflictions, 
will have families. 

If anyone wants to see it, let him go 
out to Walter Reed. When I have been 
there from time to time and have been 
the recipient of floral bouquets from my 
friends, I gave them to the veterans from 
Vietnam, and I had a chance to see them. 

Mr. President, if that does not act like 
balm to a troubled soul, frankly, I do not 
know what will. But they will be back. 
They will be citizens. They will want to 
be integrated into the economic and so- 
cial life of our country. Unless there is 
fair housing as this title connotes—and 
I ask that the title be changed and simply 
made fair housing’—I do not know 
what the measure of their unapprecia- 
tion would be for the ingratitude of their 
fellow citizens, after they were willing to 
lay their lives on the altar and in somany 
instances left arms and legs 12,000 miles 
behind. 

Mr. President, I am not going to charge 
my conscience with that sort of thing, 
believe me. 

Now, I suppose the cynics will want 
to allege all manner of reasons for a 
change of heart. I have assigned the 
reasons. 

It was said to me yesterday afternoon, 
in the press gallery, “Were you taking 
this course because you thought your 
party leadership was in jeopardy?” 

Mr. President, the party can have this 
leadership any time it wants it. I would 
have only one vote in the conference 
where a determination would be made, 
and I would not even go; so that they 
would not be inhibited in any discussion 
they may carry on with respect to their 
leader and whether or not they think 
that he was reasonably competent and 
that he tried to discharge his full duty 
as a U.S. Senator and as a leader. 

It has been said that probably I had 
my eye on the chairmanship of the par- 
ty’s national platform committee next 
August. It is no secret that I have had 
my eye on it. But I cannot imagine for a 
moment that that would derogate my 
sense of duty in the slightest, because my 
first duty is to the country and my sec- 
ond duty is here; because I have been to 
the Vice President’s desk three times and 
held up my hand and took an oath to that 
effect. 

What kind of creature would I be if I 
permitted such superficial and singular 
considerations to either entice me or to 
deter me with respect to my own concept 
of duty? 

This matter, Mr. President, has been 
a long time before the country. The first 
State passed a fair housing law in 1959. 
That is 9 years ago. There are now 21 
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States and three territorial jurisdic- 
tions—and I include therein the District 
of Columbia—that have fair housing 
laws. Well, it is not half of the States in 
a period of 9 years. Now, one can equate 
it any way he pleases. But on the basis 
of past performance, it would require at 
least 15 years before all the States 
adopted some kind of a fair housing law 
that was reasonably good and enforce- 
able. In some instances there are States 
that adopted such laws and then found 
that they had to be strengthened. There 
were nine such States that had to do 
exactly that in order to come by a hous- 
ing law that was reasonably effective. 

May I say, also, just equating what the 
eye reveals on the sheet, that probably 
two-thirds of the people of the United 
States are today covered by State laws 
on fair housing. But there are some that 
are not covered, and perhaps they will 
refrain from adopting a housing law. And 
the question is, What do you do? Or, what 
do you do when a State law is ineffective 
and there is no disposition to make it so 
and to enforce it? 

In such cases, I have to remember that 
a citizen has a dual citizenship under 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
says, as plainly as print can make it, that 
he is a citizen of the United States and 
of the State where he resides. So we are 
dealing with the citizenship of the coun- 
try. And my only hope is that he will be 
dealt with rather fairly, and that is the 
reason for the substitute proposal that is 
before the Senate today. 

When the Hart bill was before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I voted against it. It 
carried by a one-vote margin in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. I felt I could not well 
support it in the form in which it came 
to the floor. And that was equally true 
of the Mondale amendment dealing with 
the question of fair housing. 

And so, what choice was there except 
to try to develop a new measure that 
more nearly comported with my own 
views, my own experience, and my own 
conscience in the field? What is before 
the Senate today represents exactly that 
and deals both with law enforcement in 
the cases of assault and with the ques- 
tion of fair housing. It is not the product 
of my sometimes weary brain. 

Oh, the many who have participated 
in it, and how grateful I am to all. The 
last session was in my office at 10 o’clock 
this morning. It was attended by many 
distinguished Senators—Senator Hruska, 
of Nebraska; Senator BAKER, of Tennes- 
see; Senator Hart, of Michigan; Senator 
Brooke, of Massachusetts; Senator 
Javits, of New York, and myself. The 
Attorney General was there, and prob- 
ably spent more time in my office than he 
has in any other Senator’s office since he 
has been the Attorney General. He 
brought three staff members with him, 
and my staff was there and the staffs of 
other Members of the Senate. That was 
probably the 10th or 11th conference that 
took place in this office. And on other 
occasions the majority leader of this 
body participated very freely. 

So this is, after all, the distillation of 
our very best thinking. 

We are aware of what the difficult 
problem is here, and we have tried to 
wrestle with in and to be eminently fair, 
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to the point of bending backward. I 
should include that our distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpDALE], was with us, also. So we 
labored earnestly, patiently, in good 
grace and with the utmost of candor, be- 
cause all the cards went on the table. 

Oh, Mr. President, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that this substitute has 
its imperfections. What was it that Abra- 
ham Lincoln said about Government 
policy? He said that all such policies are 
a compound of good and evil, and the 
true rule is to accept that where the good 
preponderates. 

I expect that rule in this day and age 
is just as good as when it was uttered 
by our beloved President a long time ago. 

Mr. President, I allude to one more 
fact with respect to the statement I made 
on the 14th of September 1966. The riot 
in New York started in July 1967, many, 
many months after that address was 
made on the floor of the Senate. Mr. 
President, that put this whole matter in 
a different frame, and that frame was 
certainly enlarged when I sat day after 
day as a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to listen to the testimony 
about the riots in Plainfield, Newark, and 
New York, and the mischief in Nashville, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere. This ugly and 
wicked finger touched over 200 cities in 
this country. That certainly leaves you 
with a rather strange emotional feeling 
as to what is going to happen and where- 
in we have been deficient and derelict in 
facing up to a duty. We are now talking 
about a $10 billion program for the cities. 
Why talk about it unless you start at the 
bottom and get a predicate or a founda- 
tion upon which you can build, and that 
predicate has to consist of fairness in 
dealing with the citizenry of any par- 
ticular metropolitan area, for unless we 
approach it from that standpoint, we 
just labor in vain and what we may 


bring about will certainly lack 
durability. 
Mr. President, there is no par- 


ticular reason why I should discuss this 
bill any further tonight. Perhaps I ought 
to make sure by unanimous consent that 
the entire text will appear in the RECORD 
tomorrow morning, and I do ask consent, 
although it has been read into the REC- 
orp, and that might not be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment has been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I add 
this one thought. I have lived in this 
atmosphere a long time and I have lived 
also in the sweet atmosphere of a small 
town that almost fits into the poem en- 
titled “The Deserted Village” by Oliver 
Goldsmith: 

Sweet Auburn; loveliest village of the plain, 
where health and plenty cheered the labor- 
ing swain. 


I tasted of that atmosphere at a time 
when we knew no wickedness and had 
no such problems. But I am not unmind- 
ful of them as I cast my eye over the 
country and think from the pedestal of 
the lawmaker what I believe is my duty 
and responsibility. 

And so we labor together precisely as 
we did in 1964 because I am in almost 
the identical position. It was no easy 
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chore to keep that bill and it was no easy 
chore to go hat in hand, and to be a little 
blunt, and to be a little selfish and say to 
a Senator, “I went to your State and 
campaigned for you. I need a favor and 
I wish now you would pay me back. I 
wish you would give me a vote on clo- 
ture.” And so this body voted cloture, and 
there was the Civil Rights Act of 1964, As 
you look at its impact upon the country 
it has been, in my judgment, accepted 
with good grace. Sincethat time we have 
added a voting rights bill that I helped 
pilot through this body and through con- 
ference. Now there are still some gaps, 
and what we are dealing with are the 
gaps in civil rights, and as long as they 
exist, I do not believe we can honestly 
conclude that we have properly consum- 
mated our labors. 

So, Mr. President, to all who have 
gathered in that office, to all who par- 
ticipated, and to my own staff, who have 
been at my elbow and have done such 
yeoman service, I can only say, Thanks, 
I am deeply grateful.” 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. ERVIN addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I 
would like to have the Senator name the 
two members of his staff. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Clyde L. Flynn and 
Mr. Bernard J. Waters. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois has a 
right to speak about history. There are 
not many who do. As history always re- 
quires confirmation, I rise and confirm 
the fact that I feel very strongly that the 
Senator from Illinois, our minority lead- 
er, has performed precisely the role in 
connection with the legislation here in- 
volved in 1968 that he did in 1964. It rep- 
resents a monumental contribution to 
the tremendous problem of the crisis of 
the cities. I hope devoutly the work to 
which he has given such able hands may 
be duly consummated into the law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
one confession to make as we look at the 
proposal which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois laid down, a proposal 
which I think has an excellent prospect 
for passage. When I became involved 
with a fair housing proposal, I recognized 
that in the final analysis the judgment 
of the Senator from Illinois would be 
critical to the disposition of the matter. 

I went to the Vice President of the 
United States, my predecessor in the of- 
fice I now hold, and I asked him about 
EVERETT DIRKSEN and what would finally 
motivate him on the issue. He said, in 
effect, “I have always assumed in my 
legislative career, in my years in this 
body with Everett DIRKSEN, that his mo- 
tivation is what is good for this country, 
and that Evererr DIRKSEN, when he fo- 
cuses on this issue, can be counted to 
take those steps he regards to be best 
for this Nation. If you deal with him on 
that basis, your case, calling for the re- 
moval] of the curse of discrimination in 
the sale and rental of housing, will re- 
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ceive a good hearing. The Senator from 
Illinois will have the courage to stand up 
and do what is right according to his 
own conscience and to act in accordance 
with what he thinks is in the best inter- 
est of the country.” I think that is ex- 
actly what he has done. 

I am pleased that it has been my privi- 
lege to serve in this body and to have 
had an experience parallel to that of the 
Vice President in developing a measure 
which I feel will contribute enormously 
to the strength, unity, and compassion 
of this great country we represent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think that, 
in view of what has been said, I should 
simply say to the Senator from Illinois 
in the simplest formula we have yet de- 
vised for the way we feel: “Thank you 
very much. If we manage to put on the 
statute books the bill that came from 
your office this afternoon, I think our 
consciences can be clear.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, for myself, 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
the distinguished minority leader 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object to 
the Senator from Illinois yielding to the 
Senator from Michigan for anything but 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield, or is he 
seeking recognition? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am seek- 
ing recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I had yielded to the 
Senator from Michigan. If I may, I ask 
e ETON consent that I may yield to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Ilinois? 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, I object to 
the Senator from Illinois yielding to the 
Senator from Michigan for anything 
except a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Does the Senator from Illinois yield to 
the Senator from Michigan? Does the 
Senator yield the floor now? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Before I yield the 
floor—I have the floor, do I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Before I yield the 
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floor, I now submit a motion for cloture 
signed by 48 Members of the Senate 
which includes myself and the majority 
leader, I submit it now for consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion for cloture will be stated. 
The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
MOTION FoR CLOTURE 
We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule 22 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the pend- 
ing amendment to H.R. 2516, an act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes. 
PHILIP A. Harr, ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, ED- 
WARD W. BROOKE, CLAIBORNE PELL, ED- 
WARD M. KENNEDY, WALTER F, MONDALE, 
ROBERT F, KENNEDY, JacoB K. JAVITS, 
Hiram L. FONG, JOSEPH S. CLARK, GALE 
W. McGee, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Josy D. Trias, STUART SYMING- 
TON, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, BIRCH BAYH, 
ERNEST GRUENING, EVERETT MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, MIKE MANSFIELD, WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, HUGH SCOTT, MARK O. HAT- 
FIELD, Howarp H. BAKER, JR., GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, CLIFFORD P, CasR, THOMAS H. 
KUCHEL, CHARLES H, PERCY, LEE MET- 
CALF, FRANK E. Moss, EDMUND S. Mus- 
KIE, JosEPH M. Montoya, THOMAS J. 
MCINTYRE, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, WAYNE MORSE, FRANK 
J. LAUSCHE, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, DANIEL 
B. BREWSTER, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, DAN- 
IEL K. INOUYE, FRED R. HARRIS, HENRY 
M. JACKSON, GAYLORD NELSON, GEORGE 
McGovern, THOMAS J. Dopp, HARRISON 
A. WILLIAMS, EUGENE MCCARTHY, NOR- 
RIS COTTON. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Illinois a 
question. Will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With the greatest of 
pleasure. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois if those of us who disagree 
with his substitute measure will have a 
fair opportunity to prepare amendments 
to his measure which has not been 
printed when the motion for cloture is 
filed at this late hour of the night? 

The Senator from Illinois and I have 
always worked fairly together. He has 
fought very earnestly and very elo- 
quently against public housing. I have 
been beside him in that fight. Would not 
the Senator from Illinois accede to a re- 
quest to withhold or withdraw the 
cloture motion until tomorrow? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I have 
always worked in close harmony with 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. I have always 
valued his wisdom and his legal knowl- 
edge. I recognize his superiority in that 
field, as well as his judgment, except as 
it may be delimited somewhat by certain 
geographical considerations. Other than 
that, I bow in his presence when it comes 
to my own capacity in the legal field. 

However, I must say to him that at the 
earlier conferences, he did attend, but I 
discovered, in due course, that it was go- 
ing to be impossible to harmonize all the 
views in the Senate and do it in timely 
fashion. It just could not be done. We 
were under pressure as it was, because we 
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started in on the last conference at 10 
o’clock this morning. 

We felt perhaps that what was happen- 
ing today would be initiated immediately 
after the morning business. However, it 
could not be consummated. That is the 
reason this has gone on and on and on. 
In the meanwhile, there were intervening 
speeches. In my own mind, therefore, I 
had to determine that there had to be a 
“D-Day” on this question, and this had 
to be it. If it comes rather late, it was a 
condition over which I had exactly no 
control. Therefore, I do not believe that 
the element of unfairness enters into the 
picture. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Illinois have control 
over the cloture motion which he is of- 
fering? This is the first time I have ever 
heard it stated in this Chamber that a 
Senator did not have control over a mo- 
tion that he was making. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I have control. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, the Senator from 
Illinois brings the cloture motion in at 
this late hour. Under the rules of the 
Senate, as I understand them, no amend- 
ment to his substitute measure will be 
eligible for consideration unless it is 
drawn, offered, and read before the vote 
on the cloture motion on Friday morning 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from North 
Carolina that the reading was waived by 
unanimous consent. Is that not the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. ERVIN. But that waiver applies 
only to amendments now at the desk 
which have been proposed to the Mon- 
dale amendment? The substitute is quite 
a change. My point is, that the substitute 
is quite a change from the Mondale 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senate that any 
amendment prior to the vote on a cloture 
motion could be received and 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, but a Senator cannot 
draw a new amendment to the substitute 
without having a copy of the substitute. 
None will be available until tomorrow 


morning. 

I respectfully submit that a fair op- 
portunity should be given Senators to 
draw up new amendments to the sub- 
stitute amendment whose text they have 
not even seen and will not be able to see 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I deeply regret that the 
Senator from Illinois, who in times past 
fought so valiantly and spoke so elo- 
quently against fair housing, is unable or 
unwilling to make this concession to us 
who do not agree with it. 

I also deeply regret that he has offered 
the substitute. I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that not only Ne- 
groes are fighting in Vietnam, but also 
white boys are fighting in Vietnam. I, 
for one, stand for the equality of all men 
before the law, regardless of whether 
they are white or black. I believe in free- 
dom for all men, regardless of whether 
they are white or black. But under the 
proposed substitute, all those boys in 
Vietnam, as well as all men and women 
in the United States who own any resi- 
dential property will be, in effect, for- 
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bidden to sell or rent that residential 
property, to persons of their own race or 
their own religion, if persons of another 
race or another religion demand that 
they sell or rent it to him. 

The right of private property, which 
includes the right to sell one’s privately 
owned property or to lease one’s private- 
ly owned property to whomever he 
pleases, is, in my judgment, one of the 
most sacred rights of an American citi- 
zen. 

The proposed substitute reminds me of 
the story of the man who was visiting 
in a distant city and received a telegram 
from the undertaker reading as follows: 


Your mother-in-law died today. Shall we 
cremate or bury? 


The man wired back— 
Take no chances. Cremate and bury. 


The proposed substitute proposes both 
to cremate and bury one of the most pre- 
cious rights belonging to free men. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Il- 
linois now sees fit to espouse a cause 
against which he fought, as I have said, 
so eloquently and so valiantly. I deeply 
regret to see my good friend, whom I 
have always admired for his allegiance 
to freedom, proposing a substitute 
amendment which both cremates and 
buries one of the most precious rights of 
all Americans—the right to private 
property. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me answer. Mr. 
President, the first Member of the Sen- 
ate whom I called and asked to come to 
my office one morning weeks ago was 
the distinguished judge and Senator from 
North Carolina, and with him some of 
his colleagues, one from Arkansas, and 
one from, wherever it was, another State. 
I started at that point, and there I start- 
ed to try to get some agreement even 
on title I, before we even got around to 
the fair housing proposal. I never could 
get anywhere, notwithstanding the con- 
cessions I made; and I bent over back- 
ward trying to do it. I saw then it was an 
impossible job. That is the reason for the 
action I had to take. 

I was not indifferent to the Senator 
and to his associates and to their con- 
ceptions—and I agree with so much of 
it—but I knew that it was not within the 
domain of compromise, and that is where 
it fell. 

So I do not apologize for my conduct. 
I do not believe it is unfair, and I do 
not propose to withdraw the cloture mo- 
tion, because we will have been at this 
for 7 weeks, and that is long enough. Ev- 
3 is familiar with its general con- 

In this substitute, we do not go beyond 
the frame of the discussions or measures 
that have been before us. I think fair- 
ness dictates that I say that for the rec- 
ord, because I have not been wanting in 
grace and in my desire to bring every- 
body into the orbit, in the hope of having 
agreement on this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no criticism or comment to make of the 
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Senator from Illinois insofar as his 
changed position is concerned. Every 
Senator has to study any big issue as 
against what he thinks is right and to 
decide it in the light of his own con- 
science; and I assume that is what the 
Senator from Illinois has done. So I 
have no criticism whatever to make of 
that. I would hate for the Senator, how- 
ever, by any precipitate action, to destroy 
a reputation which, at least in the hum- 
ble opinion of the Senator from Florida, 
has been built up, concerning the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, over a period of years. 
I have always thought of him not only 
as highly conscientious, but also as ex- 
ceedingly fair to his colleagues. 

I remind him for the record that from 
the first day of this debate the Senator 
from Illinois has made it clear that he 
was hoping to work out a compromise; 
that he was working toward that end; 
and for the last several days we have 
had daily reports of the progress being 
made along that line. I remind him, how- 
ever, that, insofar as those of us who 
were not privileged to be parties to the 
working out of the compromise are con- 
cerned, we have not seen this new bill, 
which took the clerk about 30 minutes 
to read a while ago. 

I have been practicing law for some 
52 years. I think I have a reasonably 
alert mind. I listened to the reading of 
the proposed substitute bill. I think there 
are some very real changes in it. I think 
there are some changes in it for which 
we will be grateful to the Senator from 
Illinois. But I do not know what are the 
contents of that bill-except as I heard it 
read, and read very expeditiously, and I 
had to comment once during the read- 
ing that I thought the reader was going 
too fast. 

In view of the fact that the reputation 
of fairness of the Senator from Illinois 
to his colleagues is at stake in this mat- 
ter, I do not think it is too much to ask 
that we be given more time than he has 
proposed, to give us an opportunity to 
look at and study the document which 
it has taken weeks to work out, and 
which nobody has seen up to this good 
moment except those who were privileged 
to sit in at the meetings looking to a 
compromise. 

I make this statement for the record 
because I think, to the very depth of 
my being, that the fine reputation of 
my colleague for fairness to his col- 
leagues is at stake in this matter. I hope 
he will reconsider his announced decision 
and will give us a little time. I do not ex- 
pect or ask or suggest that the cloture 
action be forgotten, but I do suggest that 
the question of fairness is at stake here 
to those of us who are opposed to the 
tremendously meaningful features of this 
bill, by giving us a chance to know what 
is in it and a chance to draw amend- 
ments, just as he has been given a chance, 
for a period of 7 weeks, to draw a com- 
promise bill. 

I would hope he would give an addi- 
tional day, or whatever time was involved 
in the withdrawal of his cloture motion, 
until we can have a chance tomorrow 
to see a printed copy of this new bill and 
to decide what, in our judgment and we 
have consciences just as he has—is nec- 
essary in the way of offering proposed 
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amendments to this proposed substitute 
bill which will reflect the consciences and 
convictions of ourselves and of our peo- 
ple back home. 

I do not think that is too much to 
request. I make it out of the depth of 
my heart, and I say, from the depth of 
my heart, that the Senator from Illi- 
nois is about to destroy a reputation built 
up over many years of service in this 
body and at the other end of the Capitol. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my rep- 
utation for fairness will have to stand 
on my record of nearly 40 years of pub- 
lic service, and I am content to leave it 
at that. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to make it very clear that those of 
us who are opposed to the fair housing 
provisions of this proposal are entitled 
to present our views. I recognize, in full 
measure, that the Senator from Illinois 
has a right to change his mind, and 
when he has changed his mind, he has 
a right to obey the dictates of his con- 
science in respect to what it tells him. 

The Senator from Illinois did invite me 
to his office, somewhere about the first 
of the session, to discuss this matter. At 
that time some of the Senators in favor 
of the Hart bill were in the conference. 
That was the only matter discussed. I 
stated I thought the substitute which I 
had offered, and which had been sup- 
ported ably and eloquently by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, was preferable to the Hart bill, 
and that I was anxious to work out some 
compromise of the matter—I was per- 
fectly agreeable to accept the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Illi- 
nois—by which the States would first be 
given the opportunity to prosecute cases 
covered by my substitute bill and the 
Hart bill. 

If I seemed obstinate in any respect, it 
was because I was of the firm opinion ex- 
pressed in the minority views on the Hart 
bill, which were signed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida IMr. 
Smatuers], the distinguished Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. Dirksen], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska]. I still adhere to this conviction. 

I ask unanimous consent to have those 
minority views printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS , 

The Judiciary Committe adopted a bill to 
protect persons in the exercise of their civil 
rights through imposition of criminal sanc- 
tions. This same subject matter was ap- 
proached differently by title I, sections 101- 
103, of the bill reported by the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights. The members of 
the committee joining in these views favor 
the subcommitte approach to this legisla- 
tion and oppose the version reported on fa- 
vorably by the majority of the committee. 

The vote by which the committee accepted 
one version of H.R. 2516 and rejected another 
reflects the majority's belief that special 
rights and protections can and should be ex- 
tended to a limited group of citizens. The 
minority vote, on the other hand, reflects a 
theory of government which would apply the 
guarantees of law to all citizens, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

While we agree with the majority that the 
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purpose of H.R. 2516, protection from vio- 
lence, is worthy, we do not believe that the 
means they have chosen to meet that pur- 
pose are justified. This is especially so when, 
as here, a more effective alternative is avall- 
able which would apply in like manner to all 
persons in like circumstances. 

In urging rejection of the committee pro- 
posal and the adoption of an alternative, our 
purpose is to preserve our constitutional and 
legal systems so that they will continue to 
protect all citizens of all races and all gen- 
erations. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE APPROACH 


The subcommittee, in sections 101-103 of 
title I, proposed a stronger and more effec- 
tive bill. The majority legislation, apparently 
because of its reliance on the 14th amend- 
ment, requires an additional element not re- 
quired in the subcommittee bill—that the 
crime of violence be committed “because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin” of the 
victim. This element necessarily restricts the 
protection offered by the bill to members of 
certain races, colors, religions, or national 
origins. The proponents candidly state that 
they do not propose to guarantee to all Amer- 
icans protection from violent interference 
with their right to vote, to pursue their em- 
ployment, or to travel. Indeed, this was one 
of the reasons they rejected the subcommit- 
tee’s alternative. 

The subcommittee substitute dispenses 
with this outrageous and self-defeating limi- 
tation. The substitute treats all citizens 
equally before the law. Crimes between per- 
sons of the same race, or color, or national 
origin are immune from the provisions of 
the majority’s bill. Crimes admittedly done 
without racial motivation are beyond pros- 
ecution even though they purposefully are 
intended to deny the victim his statutory and 
constitutional rights. 

Further successful prosecutions will be 
difficult to obtain under the committee bill. 
To prove a crime was committed “because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin,” the 
prosecutor must prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt a motive hidden in the innermost re- 
cesses of the defendant’s mind. 

Despite the fact that the subcommittee’s 
draft corrects these defects, and so makes 
convictions easier to obtain for violent in- 
terferences of Federal rights, it was disre- 
garded by the committee majority. 

If it is to work for any, the machinery of 
Federal justice should work for all. The prem- 
ise of our Constitution is equal justice 
under law. Just as it is unconstitutional to 
legislate against particular individuals or 
groups, so the mantle of Federal protection 
should not be spread over one group of citi- 
zens who are injured or threatened in the 
exercise of their Federal rights, and not over 
all others. Our forefathers fled the tyrannies 
of governments based on special rights for 
special citizens. They knew the dangers of 
legislation which serves only the few, and it 
was for this reason they determined that in 
America all men should stand equal before 
the law. They meant that this principle 
should be respected by all three branches— 
by Congress as well as by the executive and 
the judicial branches of government. 

CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 

In the past, Congress has exercised re- 
straint in enacting criminal statutes. Con- 
gress has consistently preferred not to enact 
Federal criminal law except where it has 
been clear that State law is inadequate to 
the task. And even where Federal law has 
been adopted, enforcement generally has 
been deferred to the States wherever pos- 
sible. An example of this tradition of re- 
straint is the Federal fugitive felon law. 
Adopted to aid local authorities in the pur- 
suit of fugitives who flee across State lines, 
its implementation seldom results in Fed- 
eral prosecution. Persons apprehended under 
its provisions are regularly delivered over to 
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the State from which they fled and sub- 
jected to the processes of State law. 

It is the intent of the writers of these 
views that the executive branch should exer- 
cise similar restraint in enforcing any legis- 
lation designed to protect persons in the 
exercise of their civil rights through the im- 
position of Federal criminal sanctions. 

CONCLUSION 

Equality is not achieved when we protect 
only citizens of one religion, or one political 
affiliation, or one race, or one nationality. 
Unless all citizens are protected to the same 
degree, we violate the spirit of equal pro- 
tection, 

Congress has a duty to assure that the laws 
it enacts are constitutional. The elected rep- 
resentatives of the people should discharge 
their sacred obligation by taking time to 
draft legislation properly and adequately. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court has consistently 
recognized this obligation by presuming 
constitutionality of acts of Congres. This 
Congress has no authortiy to dictate that the 
power of government shall be invoked in be- 
half of a few and not all Americans. 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

GEORGE A. SMATHERS. 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
ROMAN L. Hruska. 


Mr. ERVIN. If I was at fault on that 
occasion, it is merely becatise I happen 
to possess the virtue, or the obstinacy of 
adhering to what I deem right. I had not 
had any reason to change my mind since 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
and I signed the minority report. I 
merely suggested, in the conference, in 
Senator DIRKSEN’s office, that while I 
was willing to agree to reasonable 
amendments, I thought the position set 
out in the minority views was correct, 
and that any compromise concerning 
the Hart bill should recognize the basis 
of every just law; that is, that any law 
creating new crimes should apply in like 
manner to all men in like circumstances, 
regardless of such extraneous matters as 
race, religion, or national origin. 

I do not question in any way the Sen- 
ator’s right to take the course he has 
taken. I merely regret that he has seen 
fit to take such course. Of course, that 
is a matter for him; I have a right, how- 
ever, to regret the actions of Senators, 
even though they are free to take such 
actions. 

I am sorry if I have offended the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in any respect; but it 
would have been very helpful if we had 
been afforded a little more time to pre- 
pare new amendments to his substitute, 
which is not yet available to us in 
printed form and will not be until some 
time tomorrow. No question concerning 
any open housing amendment arose in 
that conference. 


THE TONKIN GULF INCIDENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that the publication of the com- 
mittee’s transcript of the hearing of 
February 20 with Secretary of Defense 
McNamara would provide a sufficient 
basis for judgment as to the veracity of 
the administration’s accounts of the 
Tonkin incident in 1964. 

Unfortunately, however, the adminis- 
tration seems to have an unlimited ca- 
pacity to change the minds of its officials, 
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such as Captain Herrick, to find new wit- 
nesses at the drop of a hat, to have total 
recall of things it wishes to remember, 
and to find in the Department of State 
such individuals as Assistant Secretary 
Bundy capable of saying that some per- 
sons in Congress were “aware” of the 
nature of the mission of the Maddox 
and Joy. 

Under these circumstances, I feel that 
it is essential to respond to the attempts 
of the administration to muddy the 
Tonkin Gulf incident, and I shall dis- 
cuss the matter briefly tonight and in 
another speech at greater length tomor- 
row. 

The first question to which I address 
myself tonight is: Was Congress and 
were the American people aware in Au- 
gust of 1964 that the Maddox was a ship 
engaged in electronic surveillance? Were 
they aware that one of its assigned mis- 
sions was to stimulate radar and other 
shore installations of North Vietnam? 
Were they aware that the Maddox con- 
ducted operations as close as 4 to 8 miles 
off the coast of North Vietnam—a coun- 
try with which we were then at peace 
and a country which had not engaged 
in any aggressive actions whatsoever 
against the United States? 

Mr. President, the answer to each of 
these questions is an unequivocal “No.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Bundy has 
said that Members of Congress were 
“aware” that this ship was engaged in 
“visual and electronic surveillance.” Mr. 
Bundy, however, has not been able to 
produce a scintilla of evidence that 
Members of Congress were informed on 
this point. In the Senate, more than 35 
Senators participated on August 6, 1964, 
in highly secret hearings with Secretary 
McNamara, Secretary Rusk, and General 
Wheeler. These were the official hear- 
ings. 

Mr. President, if the administration 
had anything that it wanted to tell the 
Senate, then its responsibility was to tell 
the Senate through its official committee 
procedures. There is not one line in those 
committee hearings supporting the prop- 
osition that members of those commit- 
tees—which were the ones constituted to 
consider the President’s proposal—were 
aware that the Maddor was engaged in 
electronic surveillance. 

I have said before in the speech I made 
last week, and I repeat tonight, the 
directions and orders given the Maddor 
constituted constructive aggression un- 
der international law. We not only were 
a constructive aggressor in regard to the 
patrol of the Maddoz, and later of the 
Joy, but also, as I shall point out at some 
length tomorrow, we were a constructive 
aggressor in regard to the part that we 
played in the bombardments of the 
islands and points on North Vietnam 
proper. 

Mr. President, there is not a word in 
those hearings to show that the Maddor 
proceeded to within 4 miles of the North 
Vietnamese shore. 

What were we informed? We were told 
that the Maddox was engaged in a “rou- 
tine patrol” when it was subjected to “a 
deliberate and unprovoked attack” while 
on the “high seas.” 
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As the record of our hearings of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1968, with Mr. McNamara 
shows, the Maddox was specifically in- 
structed, and here I quote: “to stimulate 
Chicom—North Vietnamese electronic 
reaction.” 

In view of the fact that we were also 
involved in the bombardments of the 
islands and of the mainland, these in- 
structions constituted, under interna- 
tional law, an act of constructive ag- 
gression on the part of the Government 
of the United States. Not a word of this 
was mentioned to the two committees. 
The committees were not told that the 
Maddoz, after having been supplied with 
special electronics equipment in Keelung, 
Taiwan, was authorized to proceed to a 
point 9 miles off Cape Falaise, well with- 
in the territorial waters claimed by North 
Vietnam. 

Do not forget what our Government 
did with this destroyer. It sent this de- 
stroyer to Taiwan before the Tonkin Bay 
incident and before the bombardment, 
equipped it with spy ship equipment, 
and, for this mission, changed it from a 
destroyer into a spy ship. That is what 
the facts are in regard to what we did to 
the Maddoz. 

The committee was not told that on 
August 1, before the first attack, the 
Maddox, proceeded in the direction of 
Hon Me and Hon Nieu coming within 4 
miles of those islands before turning 
southward. This patrol was, therefore, 
off the islands which had been attacked 
only 40 hours earlier by American-sup- 
plied vessels, operated by South Viet- 
namese. How did the North Vietnamese 
know whether or not our attacks were 
over? By what right do we assume that 
the North Vietnamese, having been bom- 
barded and then having this destroyer 
that close to their shore, with the de- 
stroyer stimulating electronically the 
electronic defensive instruments in 
North Vietnam, how could they assume 
that there was not going to be additional 
bombardment? They had every reason to 
take such course of action as they 
thought necessary to protect their sov- 
ereignty. This patrol was, therefore, off 
the islands which had been attacked, I 
say, only 40 hours earlier by American- 
supplied vessels operated by South Viet- 
namese. 

The administration would have us be- 
lieve that this was not provocative. 

As far as I am concerned, if the 
United States were subjected to bom- 
bardment from the sea by vessels, let us 
say of Chinese configuration—I think 
we would be provoked. And if within 40 
hours bigger Chinese vessels showed up 
4 miles off our islands, I think the United 
States would be provoked. We might even 
have nerve enough to attack those de- 
stroyers with any craft available. 

M’NAMARA, HERRICK DIFFER ON WHAT WAS 

ROUTINE 

I maintain, Mr. President, that the 
patrol of the Maddox was not routine, as 
we were told by the Secretary of Defense 
in 1964. That was his testimony. He can- 
not erase it. It is written indelibly for 
all American history to read for all time. 
Not only were we engaged in an elec- 
tronic spying mission, we were provok- 
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ing—the word in the instruction is 
*“stimulating”—the coastal radar of the 
North Vietnamese. 

Now, how does one provoke or stimu- 
late shore stations? Captain Herrick, 
brought out a few days ago—February 
23 to be exact—by the public relations 
Officials in the Pentagon, that his ship 
was not capable of this kind of electronic 
activity. Unfortunately, shortly after 
Captain Herrick made his statement, 
someone must have reminded him that 
he was contradicting Secretary Mc- 
Namara. McNamara told the Foreign 
Relations Committee on February 20 
that the orders to “stimulate” meant 
that— 

They turn on certain kind of equipment 
on board the Maddox which, in turn, leads 
the Chicoms or the North Vietnamese to 
turn on radars so that we can measure their 
radar frequencies. 


So who is right? 

Well, it turned out that the Pentagon, 
in its wisdom, decided that Herrick was 
right, and McNamara wrong. But I sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that we do not have 
the full answer yet. 

Of course, McNamara goes out on 
March 1, and therefore it will not make 
so much difference after March 1, having 
declared him wrong shortly before 
March 1. 

Perhaps someone should ask the Navy 
what was meant when the Maddox was 
instructed “to stimulate” coastal radar. 
Perhaps what was meant was that the 
Maddox was to run in toward the North 
Vietnamese shore as if to attack—to run 
toward the shore in a menacing man- 
ner—thus inducing the North Viet- 
namese to reveal the location of their 
radar and shore defenses. 

I have pointed out, and I shall point 
out in greater depth tomorrow, what the 
instructions to the Maddox were: “Dur- 
ing the daytime, come closer to shore, 
but still stay out of what we claim is the 
territorial limit, 3 miles, but do not 
stay out of what is recognized by the 
Asiatic nation as a 12-mile limit in re- 
gard to the ending of territorial waters 
and the starting of international waters.” 

The instruction to the ship then was: 
“In the nighttime, go out to sea.” 

Mr. President, even those instructions 
point out how provocative we sought to 
be. 

Enough of this for now. I mention it 
only to indicate the waffly case that has 
been presented to the Congress and the 
American people. 

Not only were we provocative in these 
electronic actions, but we were closely 
associated with the activities of the 
South Vietnamese. But I will elaborate 
later on about Ops 34—A and our connec- 
tion with those operations. That was the 
bombardment operation carried on by 
American boats that we supplied the 
South Vietnamese, boats completely 
equipped for the South Vietnamese. We 
trained the South Vietnamese crews. 
When the Maddoz was in Taiwan, we put 
on the ship to stay with the ship an 
American military officer who was fully 
familiar with the bombardment proce- 
dures and fully familiar with the rela- 
tionship between the stimulation of the 
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electronic instruments of North Vietnam 
and the operations of the South Viet- 
namese in their bombardment activity. 

ATTITUDE OF NAVY TOWARD PATROL PURPOSE 

While I have concentrated primarily, 
Mr. President, on factors which have 
made our whole operation questionable 
as a “routine” nonprovocative patrol, 
and while I believe that was the main 
deception to which Members of Congress 
and the American public were exposed, 
I turn now to another communication 
which reveals the attitude of the Navy 
toward these incidents. 

Unfortunately, the 742 hours we spent 
with Secretary McNamara were not 
enough to explore fully the Tonkin in- 
cidents. I would have liked to ask him 
to answer some questions and get more 
specific information. In fact, we talked 
with him as to the possibility of coming 
back the next day. I happen to think 
there should have been 2 or 3 days of 
examination of the Secretary of Defense. 

He pointed out that he would try to 
oblige the committee, but that it would 
be difficult, that he had much to do be- 
fore he left office on March 1, and it 
would be very difficult for him to return. 
He did not say that he would not return, 
but it was perfectly obvious that he did 
not want to. With the attitude that the 
committee quickly developed, those of 
us who thought there should be further 
hearings knew that we would not have 
too much support from our colleagues on 
the matter of bringing him back. We 
knew that we should do all we could to 
cover as much territory as we could 
cover on February 20. 

I would like to know: 

Did he not in 1964 describe these 
patrols as “routine”? 

Does he believe Congress in 1964 un- 
derstood that the Maddox was engaged 
in electronic stimulation? 

Did he give Members to understand in 
1964 that the Maddox was instructed to 
go to within 4 miles of Hon Me? 

Or did he seek to leave the impression 
that our vessels had always undertaken 
their patrol by staying beyond 12 miles? 
Why did he not correct the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee when 
he on three occasions in public debate in 
1964 referred to the 12-mile limit? But 
back to my main subject: What was the 
attitude of the Navy toward North Viet- 
nam after the first attack of August 2? 

Let me make very clear, Mr. President, 
that I think there was an attack on 
August 2. I have said it time and time 
again. I said it on February 20, as the 
transcript of the Recorp will show. 

I do not think it was an attack that 
bore very much resemblance to the attack 
that the Pentagon Building claimed. 
However, Mr. President, I do think there 
was an attack. I do not think there was 
an attack that justified the act that 
subsequently followed when our Presi- 
dent ordered 64 sorties of aircraft to at- 
tack the PT boat installations in coves 
in North Vietnam. When those sorties 
were ordered, neither destroyer was in 
the slightest danger. 

Mr. President, the right of self-defense 
had vanished, and retaliation is not the 
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same as self-defense. What we should 
have done at that time was, of course, to 
order those ships farther out in the high 
seas and take the case where the law 
requires that we shoulé have taken it; 
namely, the Security Council of the 
United Nations, and ask them to take 
over immediate jurisdiction. However, 
when I put that problem to the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the hearing on Febru- 
ary 20, what was his reply? 

His reply was that he did not think the 
Security Council would do anything 
about it. That does not excuse ignoring 
our obligations under international law. 
The fact is that with the history we had 
already made in the case, with the con- 
structive aggression we had already 
made in the case, the last thing we 
should have done was to have ordered 
the bombing of those PT boat bases. We 
should have called upon the United Na- 
tions Security Council to assume its 
jurisdiction. 

I said the other day, and I repeat to- 
day, that is represented a visceral reac- 
tion on the part of our country. It rep- 
resented a striking action on the part of 
our country—the big boy whipping the 
little boy on the playground. And I want 
to say, Mr. President, that is going to 
be the attitude long after the present 
occupant of the chair and I cease walk- 
ing on this earth, and historians get 
through writing the record of what hap- 
pened in the Tonkin Gulf incident. 

I refer to a communication which I 
was prepared to present to the Secretary 
during the hearing had time permitted. I 
would not mention this cable now were 
it not for the propensity of the public 
relations people in the Pentagon to be 
one up. To date, they have published only 
some of the communications which bear 
on the Tonkin Gulf incidents. I continue 
to hope that eventually the American 
people can know about the remainder of 
the communications. 

On August 2, 1964, after the first at- 
tack on the Maddoz had taken place, the 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet 
told his units that it was considered “in 
our best interest that we assert right of 
freedom of the seas and resume Gulf of 
Tonkin patrol.” The commander of the 
7th Fleet was instructed as to the details 
of the joint Maddox-Turner Joy patrol. 
His guidance was that the closest point of 
approach to the North Vietnamese coast 
was 8 nautical miles, and 4 miles for the 
North Vietnamese islands. 

Here is the message sent by the com- 
mander of the task force to the Maddox 
and the Turner Joy after the attack of 
August 2, and several hours before the 
commencement of the patrol which re- 
sulted in the second incident, which in 
turn led to the functional equivalent of 
a declaration of war—because we had 
been subjected to an unprovoked attack. 
That is the alibi of the former Attorney 
General of the United States, now the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Kat- 
zenbach. 

A “functional declaration of war” is, 
of course, a semantic coinage by this ad- 
ministration because it cannot possibly 
carry out the requirement of the Con- 
stitution and follow the course of action 
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it has been following. We are being 
treated to an undeclared war, and there- 
fore an unconstitutional war, and 
slaughtering increasing hundreds of 
American boys in that illegal act. 

Mr. President, this is the message sent 
by.the commander of the task force: 

It is apparent that DRV (Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam) has thrown down the 
gauntlet and now considers itself at war with 
the United States. It is felt that they will 
attack U.S. forces on sight with no regard 
for cost. U.S. ships in Gulf of Tonkin can 
no longer assume that they will be con- 
sidered neutrals exercising the right of free 
transit, They will be treated as belligerents 
from first detection and must consider them- 
selves as such, 


Why did they so consider it? They so 
considered it because of the bombing by 
the South Vietnamese, by the act of con- 
structive aggression of the United States 
because of our implication in the bomb- 
ing, and by the act of constructive ag- 
gression of the United States in regard 
to stimulating their electronic instru- 
ments and by their response on August 
2. That is why they decided that they 
would have to consider us belligerents. 
They looked at the totality of the entire 
operation in the Tonkin Gulf and de- 
cided that they were dealing not only 
with the South Vietnamese but now also 
with the United States. 

Mr. President, of course, Captain Her- 
rick and his crew were jittery. They 
were greatly concerned at that particular 
time in this whole incident. No wonder 
their initial reports showed 22 torpedoes 
coming from two non-torpedo-carrying 
Swatows and one PT boat, if it could be 
gotten ready—and we do not know to 
this day whether it was ready or not. 

One thing that I believe is perfectly 
clear is that for Captain Herrick to seek 
to give his Government and his superiors 
the impression that 22 torpedoes were 
fired is just plainly fantastic, when a PT 
boat carries only two torpedoes. There 
was no flotilla of PT boats sent against 
the Maddox. I happen to think that a 
torpedo was fired. Perhaps there was 
more than one, but the record is clear 
there could not have been more than an 
exceedingly small number. To give the 
impression that this kind of massive at- 
tack was made upon the Maddox just is 
not borne out by the exchanges of mes- 
sages between the ships and the superior 
officers. 

Then there was another message which 
I mention only because it shows the at- 
titude of the naval authorities toward 
this patrol. This is from a message of 
August 4 from the commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, before the attack that 
i — took place. It reads in part as fol- 
ows: 

1. Termination of DESOTO patrol after two 


days óf patrol operations subsequent to Mad- 
dor incident .. does not in my view ade- 
quately demonstrate United States resolve to 


assert our legitimate rights in these inter- 
national waters. 

So they are going to send it back in. 
Here was the place to send those ships 
farther out to sea; and, interestingly 
enough, that is what Captain Herrick 
had suggested: Captain Herrick at that 
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time realized that his boat was in trouble; 
for, with all their electronic stimulation, 
they knew what they had stirred up in 
North Vietnam. They had stirred up 
great concern as to what the Maddox was 
up to, and the messages they intercepted 
made perfectly clear that North Viet- 
nam considered the Maddox a hostile 
ship at this stage of the incident. That 
is why the commander of the Maddox 
had sent his message suggesting that they 
go out to sea, and got this message in 
reply, ordering them back in. They 
should have been sent out to sea and the 
entire issue again should have followed 
the requirements of international law by 
having been submitted to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Let me be absolutely clear on both of 
these messages. 

I am not objecting to the assertion of 
legitimate rights. I am questioning two 
things. 

First, I am questioning whether the 
United States had a legitimate right to 
do what it was doing within waters that 
North Vietnam viewed as its own terri- 
torial waters, and after the commander 
of the ship had become aware of the fact 
that the North Vietnamese had come to 
look upon the Maddoz as a hostile ship; 

Second, whether the assertion of those 
rights could honestly under the circum- 
stances I have described, be presented to 
the Senate and the American people as 
an innocent “routine patrol” of the U.S. 
Navy on the high seas. 

I think not on both points. The asser- 
tion” of rights of this kind was not 
viewed as “routine” by the Navy. We 
were out to bloody their nose. We had 
the chip on our shoulder. Why should 
the Navy expect the layman to view this 
assertion of rights as routine? 

Mr. President, let me say that I, for 
one, am willing to pursue a full-scale in- 
vestigation of the Tonkin incidents to the 
end, wherever that may be. I believe we 
need to know the full truth. I believe we 
have an obligation in the Senate to make 
a complete investigation of the Tonkin 
Gulf incident, and write the chapter of 
American history in regard to it for the 
knowledge of future generations of 
Americans. 

At the same time, I have some sym- 
pathy with my majority leader. We must 
draw out lessons from the past, but look 
to the future. 

We have enough information to draw 
the lessons from the past in regard to 
Tonkin Gulf and I urge that members 
of the public, press; and particularly edi- 
torialists and columnists read the tran- 
script in full. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH MUST BE KNOWN 


But let there be no misunderstanding. 

We must have the whole story. Man- 
aged news is not a good enough basis on 
which Congress and the American people 
should be asked to decide between peace 
and war. 

If the Pentagon would like the com- 
mittee to hear Captain Herrick, I am sure 
we would be glad to accommodate them— 
in or out of uniform—but under oath. 
But I would also want to hear Admiral 
Sharpe, and Admiral Moore, and a few 
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others who were involved in the entire 
incident. 

I would also like to hear a few sonar- 
men—those overeager sonarmen“ upon 
which the brass is so willing to pin one 
of the donkey’s tails. 

We might also in public hearings, be 
able to unmuzzle some of the men on the 
Maddox and the Turner Joy who were so 
willing to talk to the Associated Press 
last July. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, an Associated 
Press dispatch which appeared in the 
Arkansas Gazette of Sunday, July 16, 
1967. This is as thorough and commend- 
able job of reporting as I have ever seen. 
Nothing in this article has been shown 
to be untrue as a result of the commit- 
tee’s hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a good 
example of selective “leaking” of con- 
fidential information, I refer to an article 
which appeared in Life magazine of Au- 
gust 14, 1964, which I ask to be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. The article speaks for itself. It 
was prepared with the “help of U.S. Navy 
intelligence and the Department of 
Defense.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, its sig- 
nificance is that it contains excerpts 
from communications from the Maddox 
and the Turner Joy. I can assure my col- 
leagues that this is just what these 
messages are. One of the messages is 
classified as “secret,” yet it was made 
available for press publication to a re- 
porter and published in a national maga- 
zine within a week after the Congress 
had passed the Tonkin resolution. 

Who leaked this and why? 

I do not know who leaked, but I can 
guess “why.” The “why” is that someone 
in the Pentagon decided that the Amer- 
ican people should see some of the mes- 
sages confirming that an unprovoked 
attack had occurred on innocent Ameri- 
can vessels on the high seas. 

The Life magazine reporter was taken 
in. He was “used.” The military author- 
ities gave him only the messages they 
wanted him to see. They were unwilling 
to make public the communications that 
created doubts about what had hap- 
pened. The press should be warned. 
The “secret” information leaked to Life 
magazine went down like cream! 
the words of Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Arthur Sylvester, in a speech de- 
livered after he left the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, I say to you and to my 
President, Lyndon Johnson, the time has 
come for a thorough study by objective 
civilians of the operations of the Military 
Establishment in the United States—the 
Military Establishment of which we were 
warned by General Eisenhower as he left 
the Presidency. We need the equivalent 
of a British Royal Commission to con- 
duct such an investigation. 
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I do not believe the President of the 
United States has today the means to 
know the truth of Tonkin; of Khe Sanh. 

I do not say this because there are evil 
men who would keep the truth from the 
President. I say it because men with 
vested interests act to protect those in- 
terests. Mistakes perpetuate themselves. 

What field commander will say: “My 
men are doing poorly because the villag- 
ers are against them, or the Vietcong 
are too strong?” 

What task force commander will say, 
after firing 300 shells and committing the 
Nation to war: “Maybe we were not at- 
tacked, after all?” I think, as I said, we 
were attacked, but it was not an attack 
to justify this administration leading our 
people into an undeclared war. 

Mr. President, even when the SS Lib- 
erty was attacked last June off the 
coast of the United Arab Republic with 
a loss of 34 American lives, who knew the 
truth? Mr. Rusk surmised to the For- 
eign Relations Committee at the time 
that the attack came from the United 
Arab Republic. Secretary McNamara has 
said in public that he thought the attack 
came from the Russians. Much to our 
surprise, the attack came from the most 
unexpected source of all—Israel—and 
it was a mistake. 

I say most respectfully to President 
Johnson: Our national future is at stake. 
I wish you would listen before it is too 
late, as to what the origins of the Ton- 
kin Gulf incident were or its implications 
are going to mean as the indelible pages 
of written history about that incident are 
read now and in the future. 

Mr. President, I close for tonight by 
saying I am satisfied that the transcripts 
of the Recorp, both on August 6, 1964, 
and February 20, 1968, show that the 
Secretary of Defense sought to do a snow 
job on the committee, on the Congress, 
and on the American people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Ex HTT 1 
From the Arkansas Gazette, July 16, 1967] 


THREE YEARS AGO, SMALL BATTLE PLUNGED THE 
UNITED STATES Into Vast WAR 


WasHINcton.—Her sailors were sunbathing 
topside as the USS Maddox glided through 
bright-colored junks bobbing in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, The destroyer was in its Sunday 
morning routine—not much to do except 
watch the junks, write letters and talk. 

The Maddox was 15 to 16 miles off the coast 
of North Vietnam, in international waters. 
It interested the crew to see five torpedo 
boats in the distance because they presum- 
ably were North Vietnamese. But there was 
no particular concern. After all, American 
destroyers had patrolled this area for more 
than a year. 

Gunners Mate Robert E. Swift remembers 
telling a friend that it would be easy for the 
boats to hide in a cove, “have a party on sake 
and then come out and attack us, just like 
that.” He snapped his fingers as he said it. 

That sunny Sunday afternoon, August 2, 
1964, North Vietnamese PT boats did come 
out and do battle. Before the week was up, 
the big guns were booming on the Gulf again, 
feeling ran high in Washington, American 
planes. began bombing North Vietnam, and 
President Johnson easily persuaded Congress 
to give him authority “to take all n 
steps, including the use of armed force.” In 
effect, the Tonkin Gulf resolution changed 
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the American role in Vietnam from some- 
time-participant to big-scale warrior. 

The massive American buildup dates from 
that week. American troop strength in Viet- 
nam was 16,000. Today it’s 486,000. In the 
three years before the Tonkin Gulf incidents 
there had been 163 American deaths in Viet- 
nam. In the three years since, the figure has 
mounted to more than 11,730 dead and more 
than 68.340 wounded. 


SMALL ENGAGEMENT LEFT BIG QUESTIONS 


What happened that week in the Gulf of 
Tonkin? 

It was initially a small naval action in 
which the United States suffered no casual- 
ties or damage. Small as it was, it left some 
questions in its wake, 

Who fired the first shot, and why? Was it 
a warning, as Officially announced, or was 
it a salvo to kill? Was the Maddox on a 
routine patrol—and if so, what about the 
mysterious “black box” so prominent be- 
tween her stacks? What about that some- 
what wraithlike second engagement—on a 
night that was “dark as the hubs of hell”— 
in which many of those involved had seri- 
ous doubts that they were firing at a real 
enemy? Had the Maddox participated in, or 
provided cover for, a South Vietnamese at- 
tack on a North Vietnamese island in the 
same area a few days before, as Hanoi 
charged? 

The Maddox had left Yokosuka, Japan, on 
July 23 to patrol the North Vietnamese 
coast. But first she stopped for two days at 
Kellung on the island of Taiwan and took 
aboard a box the size of a moving van and 
a complement of about a dozen men, 

“They kept pretty much to themselves,” 
said Andrew M. Adamick, a young radarman. 

“Brought their own special shack aboard 
and set it up and nobody was allowed in 
there. All we were told was that it was an 
ECM (electronic countermeasures) crew 
checking on radar and communications sta- 
tions on shore.” 


INTELLIGENCE RECEIVED OF POSSIBLE ATTACK 


James H. Weinand, a radarman from Troy, 
Mo., who now helps build jets for use in 
Vietnam, also says: “The special communi- 
cations group picked up some intelligence 
that we might come under attack.” 

All Capt. John J. Herrick would say about 
advance warning was: “It came to us over 
normal circuits we had on board, Every 
combat ship had equipment to monitor any- 
one’s electronic facilities.” < 

In the destroyer’s radar room, the boats 
showed as a pinpoint of light in a round, 
glowing green field. Such sightings are 
known as contacts. 

“The captain came down personally and 
told us to keep a tight watch on the scope,” 
said James A. Stankevitz at his home in 
Stevens Point, Wis. “He wanted a good man 
on it, to stay on it.” 

Stankevitz was a radarman at the time. 

The destroyer plodded along near Hon 


Me, a tiny island that had been shelled by 


South Vietnamese two nights before. Had 
the Maddox been told of the island attack 
and the effect her presence might have? Her 
Officers either said no or wouldn’t comment. 

Near Hon Me, the destroyer turned away 
from the coast. Cdr. Herbert L. Ogier, the 
Maddox’ skipper, said it was to avoid the 
thicket of junks. 

Battle stations! The word was passed 
quietly. No clanging of bells that might ex- 
cite the operators of nearby junks. 

At the time of general quarters, the PT 
boats in the distance looked, in the words 
of one crewman, “like little sticks on the 
water.” 


RADAR CONFIRMED THEY WERE FOLLOWING 


But radar confirmed the boats were follow- 
ing the destroyer. 
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“We were tracking these guys, we had our 
mounts out,” said Lt. Raymond P. Connell, 
who had been relieved as officer of the deck 
but remained on the bridge as weapons of- 
ficer, “They were coming right in on us at 
a nice, high speed. I don’t care how friendly 
they are when they come in at that high 


Ogier asked Herrick’s permission to fire 
warning shots if the boats got within 10,000 
yards—5.6 miles. 

“I granted permission to do this,” Herrick 
said. “I was the task force commander and 
it was within my authority under the rules 
of engagement to open fire if attacked.” 

Said Herrick: “The torpedoes are on the 
boat. That boat is on the way toward you on 
an intercept run. This is like pointing a gun 
as far as I’m concerned. The torpedo is sit- 
ting there and he’s pointing it where it will 
hit you if he lets it go. That’s an attack.” 

One gun in each of three two-gun mounts 
sent a 5-inch shell at the pursuers. 

Were these warnings shots in the usual 
sense—intentionally long or short? Connell, 
the weapons Officer, was asked. 

“Oh, no, we were definitely aiming right 
at them because the speed factor was there,” 
he said: “We didn't want to waste too much 
time in spotting our shots.” 

In any case, the shots fell short and their 

effect on the PT boats was as the intended 
warning. 
“Of course, you know, if they had just 
turned and run away after we'd started 
firing at them, then we could have been in 
trouble,” Ogler said. “Because they could 
have said, “Here we were in international 
waters, too, and you went and fired at us. 
But they came on in and fired torpedoes at 
us, which was good.” 

The shots didn’t deter the North Viet- 
namese. Ogler turned to weapons officer Con- 
nell and said: They're all yours.” 

Two torpedoes lanced through the water. 

The Maddox swung around. 

The torpedoes passed harmlessly 100 to 
200 yards astern. 

Lt. Cdr. William S. Buehler, watching 
from the bridge, said even at more than a 
mile away the chunks of shrapnel from Mad- 
dox’s fragmentation shells could be seen 
flying through the air, “They looked pretty 
deadly. I wouldn’t have wanted to be out 
there.” 


DIRECT HIT HALTED THE MIDDLE BOAT 


A direct hit stopped the middle boat dead 
in the water. A torpedo was seen to drop 
from its tube, but it didn’t run. The lead 
boat still was aiming for the Maddox bow. 

“I called attention to this and fire was 
shifted to this boat,” Herrick said. “He and 
the other of the three boats then dropped 
astern, firing bursts of machine gun fire at 
the Maddox as they passed under the stern. 

“These people obviously were inexperi- 
enced, They must have fired hundreds of 
rounds, but they all went overhead.” 

All three torpedo boats either had been hit 
by this time or they were faking with smoke 
from their generators. The Maddox was dou- 
bling back to try to finish them off when 
help arrived—three jets from the carrier 
Ticonderoga. The timing was almost like the 
movies. The Maddox hadn’t brought enough 
ammunition topside and some of her guns 
already had fallen silent. Now, the jets, some 
200 miles away on target practice, were given 
real targets to shoot at with their Zuni 
rockets. 

There is no proof that any of the PT boats 


Round one in the Tonkin Gulf had lasted 
only about 10 minutes. 
“TURNER JOY” ORDERED INTO GULF 


On August 2, 1964 the skipper of the USS 
Turner Joy, Cmdr Robert C. Barnhart Jr., 
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announced the ship was heading for Hong 
Kong, a liberty port. The crew cheered. 

It didn’t take them long to learn the ship 
was being sent—on express orders of Presi- 
dent Johnson—to join the Maddox on the 
patrol interrupted by PT boats. 

The Maddox came from the Gulf, refueled 
and rearmed, and steamed back in with the 
Turner Joy 1,000 yards astern. 

The Maddox signal light blinked: “Con- 
sider situation not unlike war patrol and de- 
manding of maximum alertness and readi- 
ness. If we are attacked, follow our general 
movements at 1,000 to 2,000 yards. Take your 
own action as required to unmask batteries 
or avoid torpedoes.” 

Monday and Tuesday the two ships 
steamed along the Vietnam coast, ready for 
anything and seeing nothing suspicious. 
At night they would move toward the center 
of the Gulf and make “squared circles” with 
24 miles at each side. 

NIGHT WAS “DARKER THAN HUBS OF HELL” 

Tuesday night, Radarman Stankevitz said, 
“was the darkest night I’d ever seen at sea. 
It seemed like it was darker than the hubs 
of hell out there.” 

The Turner Joy had gone to Condition 2— 
half her crew was at battle stations. Many 
of the others were watching a movie. Nobody 
now remembers the title. They all remember 
missing the last reel. 

Ensign John M. Leeman, a graduate the 
year before from the University of Utah 
with a reputation as a bookworm, was on the 
bridge. He took the watch at 8 p.m. and soon 
after “I saw, with my own eyes, five or more 
high-speed contacts approaching on the sur- 
face-search radar,” he said. “I saw this.” 
The ships were some 65 miles from shore. 

The Turner Joy trained her radar to the 
same area—30 miles away—and got the same 
contacts. 

Radar normally reaches only as far as the 
horizon. But the low overcast that night 
caused a freak condition called “ducting” 
in which the beam hits clouds and curves 
over the horizon. 

Seven planes shot into the air from the 
Ticonderoga about 200 miles away in the 
South China Sea. Others took off from the 
carrier Constellation already en route from 
Hong Kong as part of a beefing-up ordered 
by the president. 

On the scopes it looked as if continuing 
north would lead the destroyers into ambush. 
They turned south. 


BLIPS INDICATED A TORPEDO RUN 


The blips indicated a torpedo run. “Ships 
just don’t approach somebody like that—at 
that speed—unless they mean trouble,” 
Barnhart said. 

When the blips indicated a target at 8,000 
yards, Commodore Herrick aboard the Mad- 
dox ordered firing of star shells to illuminate 
the area. 

“Our next report was 4,000 yards,” Barn- 
hart said. That's when I said to commence 


A curious thing was happening on the 
Maddox, Her radar didn't show what the 
Turner Joy’s did. 

“I had nothing to shoot at,” said Lt. 
Connell, in charge of Maddox guns. I recall 
we were hopping around up there, trying to 
figure out what they were shooting at be- 
cause we didn’t have any targets. We fired 
a lot of rounds but it was strictly a defensive 
tactic. 

“We called aircraft and aircraft was there 
by this time and they couldn’t find anything 
to shoot at.” 

In the air, Cmdr. Wesley McDonald also 
was trying to find something to shoot at. 
Guided by the Turner Joy’s radar, he swooped 
low time after time in his jet. 

“I honestly could not see any ships on 
the surface,” he said. He and other flyers 
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concentrated on what they thought were 
wakes—and once almost shot at the Maddox. 
The Maddox, still hungry for targets, almost 
made the same mistake—training her guns 
on the planes—when their low runs were 
detected by the ship's radar. 

“My main concern was hanging on,” said 
Gary Stephens in the radio transmitter 
room. “It got pretty rough at that high 
speed. I had to watch one of my transmitters 
close because it had a tendency to switch 
off and I had to hit the reset button. When- 
ever we'd fire it would shake the ship pretty 
bad and had a tendency to knock us off the 
air” 

At one point, all the Turner Joy’s guns 
went out because of malfunctions. But that 
lasted only two minutes. 

As the sonar reports multiplied, the bridge 
on the Maddox began to doubt there could 
be this many torpedoes. The reports seemed 
to follow whenever the ship made a sharp 
turn, 

“What we were doing, we were getting our 
own screwbeats very loud,” said her captain. 
“It’s been my opinion that the first or second 
time it was actually torpedoes and after that 
it was the result of our maneuvering.” 

Cmdr. Ogier, trying to fight a battle against 
an enemy he could not see, and dodging tor- 
pedoes he felt weren’t there, said: “Evaluat- 
ing everything that was going on, I was be- 
coming less and less convinced that somebody 
was there.” He has changed his mind since 
then. 

“I’m getting now onto dangerous ground 
because I know they were there,” he told a 
reporter. “I know they were there because 
of classified information which I received.” 

Commodore Herrick also had doubts dur- 
ing the action, but says they were dissipated 
when he tracked shells on the radar scope 
going out, striking at where he had seen two 
contacts, and the contacts disappearing 
shortly thereafter. 

Ens. Richard Crosette, directing fire from 
the two forward mounts on the Maddox, said 
his guns fired only once that night—to clear 
them of ammunition. 

“I know the way our radar was acting, my 
firm belief was that everything I locked onto 
was weather,” Crosette said. 

Occasionally, far-away lightning added to 
the nightmare scene. 

SMOKE SEEN FROM “TARGET” 

Barnhart, the skipper on the Turner Joy, 
had his glasses trained in the direction of his 
ship’s guns where “I observed a big black 
column of smoke going up at one time in 
one of the targets we were firing at. It 
wasn't too far away from us, about 2,000 to 
3,000 yards. The whole problem with that 
whole night battle was the fact there was no 
horizon. You had no perspective whatsoever.” 

Had he had his glasses trained at the 
right spot at the right time, Barnhart said, 
he might have spotted a PT boat. 

As it was, few that night saw any boats. 
Many of those interviewed remembered “a 
couple of guys who saw one.” 

Boatswain's Mate Kenneth Garrison said 
he saw two explosions that were longer, more 
spectacular, than normal. He also said he 
glimpsed a boat a mile away. 

Estimates of the number of attacking 
boats ranged from four to 10. 


TURBULENCE SEEN AS POSSIBLE “CONTACT” 

The sonar contacts could have been caused 
by the turbulence the ships created them- 
selves; the radar contact might have been 
caused by the weather; the torpedo sightings 
may have been in error. But one item 
couldn't be explained away—a powerful 
searchlight. 

“I can’t remember when during the at- 
tack this occurred,” said Barnhart, “but I do 
remember one of these big searchlights go 
up in the air—almost like one of these movie 
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production type things to draw attention. 
It was only on for about 15 seconds and off 
it went.” 

Barry remembers the searchlight too, He 
said the attack seemed to break off at that 
point. It had lasted about 2½ hours. 


HANOI BRANDED INCIDENT FABRICATION 


The score for the night: Two enemy tor- 
pedo boats presumed sunk. The North Viet- 
namese regime branded the account of the 
night incident a fabrication. 

Gun mount 53 was credited with one kill, 
but Gunners Mate James Chupco Jr. was re- 
luctant to have the symbolic PT boat silhou- 
ette painted on the mount, “I wasn’t con- 
vinced we hit one,” he said. 

The two ships allotted only 20 minutes 
the next day for a search for debris that 
would have confirmed the kills. They found 
none. 

The President of the United States stood 
in the Fish Room of the White House and 
looked somberly into the television camera. 
It was 11:36 p.m. August 4. 

“My fellow Americans,” he began, And 
he outlined briefly what had happened in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Sixty-four planes of the Ticonderoga and 
Constitution winged off against four torpedo 
boat bases and a major oil storage depot at 
Vinh. It was the morning of August 5 
there. 

Aboard the Maddox, Commodore Herrick 
hadn’t been informed of the impending 
United States air strikes, but he saw the 
smoke rising from Vinh, 30 miles away. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara re- 
ported to Congress the next day: 

“Strike reports indicate that all targets 
were severely hit, in particular the petroleum 
installation where 10 per cent of North Viet- 
nam's petroleum storage capacity was 90 per 
cent destroyed. Smoke was observed rising to 
14,000 feet. Some 25 North Vietnamese patrol 
boats were destroyed or damaged.” 

He also outlined a major strengthening of 
United States forces in the area, 

The United States lost two planes in the 
strike. Lt. Everett Alvarez Jr., 26, of San 
Jose, Cal., was captured by the North Viet- 
namese and later was paraded through the 
streets of Hanoi before jeering crowds. He 
still is a prisoner. Lt. (j.g.) Richard C. Sather, 
26, of Pomona, Cal., was killed. 

When the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services committees met jointly Au- 
gust 6 for a briefing they may have been 
told about the “black box” on the Maddox. 
Portions of the testimony still are classified. 


MYSTERIOUS BOX KEPT A SECRET 


But the full Congress was told nothing 
about the “black box” and therefore could 
not judge whether it was the reason the 
North Vietnamese chose to attack the Mad- 
dox while earlier patrols were let alone. Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse (Dem., Ore.), and Senator 
Ernest Gruening (Dem., Alaska) argued alone 
against the resolution. Gruening called the 
attacks on American ships “an inevitable de- 
velopment of the steady escalation of our 
own military activities in recent weeks,” al- 
though he approved of our defense against 
the PT boat attacks. 

He said the resolution would give the pres- 
ident a blank check to do whatever he liked 
in South Vietnam. 

Morse said American authorities had 
known of the South Vietnamese attack on 
Hon Me Island July 31 and “made a great 
mistake, in my judgment, in having our 
ships as close as they were to the mainland 
of North Vietnam when that bombardment 
took place; for they assisted the North Viet- 
namese to draw the conclusion that there 
was a relationship between the American 
patrol boats and the boats bombing the 
island.” 

Senator J. William Fulbright (Dem., Ark.), 
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who has since become the leading “dove” in 
Congress, was President Johnson's No. 1 sales- 
man for the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

In the nine-hour debate in the Senate, he 
said at one point: “This action is limited, 
but very sharp. It is the best action that I 
can think of to deter an escalation or en- 
largement of the war. If we did not take such 
action, it might spread further.” 

The fateful resolution, the congressional 
go-ahead for America’s stand in Vietnam 
since those two days in the Tonkin Gulf, 
passed the Senate 88 to 2. The House ap- 
proved it 416 to 0. 


SOME CONGRESSMEN DISILLUSIONED 


Some congressmen later expressed disillu- 
sionment with the power they had placed in 
the president’s hands. 

And once he had it, the president carried 
it around in the breast pocket of his suit, 
often displaying it proudly to visitors as if 
to say Congress was behind him—look at the 
vote. 

Fulbright said last year his role in the reso- 
lution’s adoption “is a source of neither 
pleasure nor pride to me today.” 

At a hearing, he put it even more strongly: 
“I feel that I was led into the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution, and I have only myself to blame 
for it because I should have been more in- 
telligent, more farseeing and more suspicious. 
But I was not and I fell for it.” 


EXHIBIT 2 


FROM THE FILES or Navy INTELLIGENCE: 
ABOARD THE “Mappox” 


(Account of what happened aboard the U.S. S. 
Maddox during two days last week was 
pieced together by Life Correspondent Bill 
Wise with the help of U.S. Navy Intelli- 
gence and the Department of Defense) 

On the Gulf of Tonkin, August 2 dawned 
clear and calm and hot. Off the coast of North 
Vietnam the destroyer Maddoz moved south- 
southeasterly at 15 knots, keeping 30 miles 
between herself and the shore. Carefully, her 
radars swept the inshore waters, probing for 
signs of unusual activity. She was in Condi- 
tion Three—one third of her battle stations 
manned—a normal state of readiness for the 
situation. For the Maddoz, on a Sunday 
morning, this was one more routine patrol. 
She carried on board the commander of De- 
stroyer Division 192, Captain Jerome Herrick, 
but she was alone. Miles away, but in radio 
contact with her, were other units of the 
Seventh Fleet, including another destroyer, 
the C. Turner Joy and the carrier, Ticonde- 
roga. 

Shortly before 10 o’clock a sailor manning 
one of the ship’s radar scopes watched a clus- 
ter of small blips appear on the fringe of his 
screen. From their size and speed they were 
identified as small fishing junks, common to 
the area. There seemed to be about 75 of 
them and the bridge was routinely notified 
of their position. A few minutes later the 
skipper of the Maddox, Commander Herbert 
L. Ogier, altered course slightly to avoid 
the concentration. 

Just before 12:30, while many of the crew 
were eating Sunday dinner, the radar op- 
erator made another sighting—this one in 
no way routine. Three torpedo boats were 
approaching the Maddoz from her stern. They 
were then more than 10 miles away—and 
they were moving in fast. North Vietnamese 
PT boats were sighted commonly enough on 
the Maddor’s radar. But these were clearly 
coming after the Maddox. 

Commander Ogier notified Seventh Fleet 
of the development and ordered General 
Quarters. The noon meal came to an abrupt 
end. Sailors dressed in sea-duty dungarees 
scrambled from the table, pulling on 
life jackets and steel helmets on the way to 
their posts. Those manning the three twin 
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five-inch, two single three-inch and two twin 
three-inch guns hurriedly rolled down sleeves 
and tucked pants legs into their socks to pro- 
tect against flash burns. Then they settled 
down to wait. 

At 2:40 the skipper, watching the three 
PTs overhaul him, ordered the radio room 
to send another message: “Being approached 
by high-speed craft with apparent intent to 
conduct torpedo attack. Intend to open fire 
in self-defense if necessary.” Already the 20- 
year old Maddor was moving at her best 
speed—possibly touching 30 knots—and 
keeping her fantail to the pursuers so as to 
present the smallest possible target. But the 
PTs still had more than a 20-knot advantage 
over the destroyer, 

At 3:08 the Maddox radioed once again: 
“Being attacked by three PT craft.” Skipper 
Ogier had fired three warning shots at the 
enemy. Now his gunners went to work for 
real. The after five-inch mount—the only 
five-incher able to bear directly astern— 
opened on the PTs at a range of more than 
5,000 yards. Two three-inch batteries also 
joined. Two of the PTs bore in through the 
columns of water thrown up by the Maddoz’s 
fire and at speeds of 45 to 50 knots and at a 
range of 5,000 yards fired one torpedo each. 
Spotters picked up the torpedo tracks imme- 
diately and Ogier wheeled his ship into a 
tight evasive turn. It was a close thing. The 
two torpedoes flashed by within 100 yards of 
the destroyer. A hit in the right place by 
either of them might have blown her out of 
the water. 

At about this time the bridge of the 
Maddox got a welcome bit of news: four 
F-8E Crusader jets armed with Zuni rockets 
and 20 mm cannon were already airborne 
from the carrier Ticonderoga and streaking 
to the destroyer’s assistance. 

Thirteen minutes after the first attack, one 
of the PT boats moved up abeam of the Mad- 
doz. Now the forward five-inch mounts as 
well as the one astern could bear on the 
enemy and one five-inch shell scored a direct 
hit on the PT just as it launched its torpedo, 
which malfunctioned and apparently sank. 
A great cheer went up. 

The Maddoz now also began to take long- 
range fire from the PTs’ 37 mm cannons. 
Just then the Ticonderoga jets screamed in 
and the PTs began to break off contact. It 
took the jets just eight minutes to send the 
two remaining torpedo boats limping off to 
the north. The PT that had taken a hit from 
the Maddoz's five-inchers lay dead in the 
water. 

The Maddor swung away to the south 
again, headed now for a rendezvous with the 
Joy, which was heading into the area at 
high speed. The long Sunday was over, al- 
though no one on the Maddox knew it. 
Through the night her guns were manned 
and her radarmen studied each blip that ap- 


peared on their screens. 


On Monday morning the Joy joined the 
Maddozr and the two began an uneventful 
patrol that lasted until Tuesday. 

The weather had turned sour by then. The 
ceiling was low and haze cut visibility, Thun- 
derstorms raked the area. Late in the after- 
noon the Maddor radar picked up several sin- 
ister new blips, They were the size of PT 
boats and they were paralleling its track and 
that of the Joy. By 7:40—a/ter supper this 
time—crewmen of the two ships were back 
at General Quarters—those aboard the Mad- 
doz very much aware of what they might 
be in for. The two ships were then running 
a southeasterly course and were a full 65 
miles from the North Vietnamese coast. Skip- 
per Ogier sent another brief message: “At- 
tack appears imminent.” 

But, in fact, the attack took some time to 
develop. At 8:36 the Combat Information 
Center on the Maddo picked up three un- 
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identified aircraft circling the area. With at- 
tack from the air also a possibility now, 
Skipper Ogier requested fighters again from 
the Ticonderoga to provide air cover for the 
Maddox and the Joy. They arrived overhead 
at 9:08 but the bogies, apparently having 
picked up the approach of the carrier jets 
on their own radar, had by then disappeared 
from the scene. The PTs however, remained 
on the Maddoz’s radar keeping a discreet 
distance. 

Then, 22 minutes later—at 9:30—the radar 
showed several new blips. These were high- 
speed surface craft, too, and they began to 
close on the two destroyers at 50 knots, ap- 
proaching from both the west and the south. 
Commander Ogier radioed a terse evaluation: 
“Intentions hostile.” 

In 20 more minutes the Joy and the Mad- 
dor were under continuous torpedo attack 
and were engaging in defensive counterfire. 
There was now plenty for the radar-directed 
guns to shoot at. The Maddox and the Joy 
were throwing everything they had. By 10:15 
the Maddox had avoided several torpedoes 
and had sunk one of the attacking craft. 

For the next half hour the Maddor and 
the Joy weaved through the night seas, evad- 
ing more torpedoes and sinking another of 
the attackers. By this time a second wave of 
fighters had arrived from the Ticonderoga, 
but low ceilings prevented them from giving 
effective help. Despite their losses, the PTs 
continued to harass the two destroyers. A 
few of them amazed those aboard the Mad- 
doz by brazenly using searchlights to light 
up the destroyers—thus making ideal targets 
of themselves. They also peppered the ships 
with more 37 mm fire, keeping heads on the 
U.S. craft low but causing no real damage. 
At midnight a new wave of jets showed up 
equipped with flares which they dropped and 
attacked the PT boats, but then the action 
slowed down. By 1:30 the Maddoz’s radar 
showed that the North Vietnamese PTs had 
broken off contact. Nevertheless, weary crews 
remained at their guns until daybreak. The 
Maddoz then reported that she had secured 
from General Quarters and, with the Joy, was 
resuming normal patrol. Most of the Mad- 
doz’s crew were able then to catch some sleep, 
only dimly aware, perhaps, how much of a 
crisis the two days of fighting had pre- 
cipitated. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the speech by the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] tomorrow at the conclusion of 
routine morning business, for which a 
special order has already been entered, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] be recognized for 
not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in. the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o'clock meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 29, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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National Association of Home Builders 
Statement of Policy for 1968 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of how to build more and better 
housing for our citizens is certainly in 
the forefront of problems affecting this 
Nation. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders of the United States, now head- 
ed by Lloyd E. Clarke, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has recently issued a statement of 
policy for 1968 which outlines the goals 
of this important organization. 

During 1967, the NAHB was headed 
by an outstanding Delawarean, Mr. Leon 
N. Weiner, of Wilmington, and I know 
he put his considerable energies to good 
use in carrying out an effective program. 

The 1967 resolutions committee was 
headed by another Delawarean, Marvin 
S. Gilman, also of Wilmington. 

In the interest of giving wider dis- 
tribution to the positions taken by 
NAHB, I ask unanimous consent that 
the organization’s “Policy Statement for 
1968“ be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NAHB STATEMENT OF PoLICY ron 1968 

PREAMBLE 


As the home-building industry enters 1968, 
it faces the enormous task posed by the 
urgent need both to provide decent housing 
for the urban poor and to remove the long- 
standing impediments which keep it from 
fulfilling America’s growing overall housing 
needs. 

The National Association of Home Build- 
ers shares the increased public concern with 
progress toward the objective it has sought 
for years—a decent home in a suitable en- 
vironment for every American family at a 
price and on terms within its means. The 
importance of that goal deserves the serious 
attention of America’s best minds. It also de- 
serves a far larger share of the Nation's re- 
sources, both public and private, than this 
Nation thus far has been willing to devote 
to It. 

The American people—best housed of any 
people in the history of the world—increas- 
ingly recognize adequate housing as a major 

part of the cure for the serious ills which 
2 our cities. The basic structure of our 
society—perhaps even the system of self- 
government enjoyed by Americans for almost 
200 years—may be at risk if the hopelessness 
of the ghetto is not relieved. 

Yet home building faces this staggering task 
still seriously suffering from the credit de- 
bacle of 1966 and, moreover, now hit by an- 
other money squeeze. Interest rates are at 
the highest levels of the past 100 years and 
rising. The FHA 6% limit and maximum rates 
under many state usury laws are far below 
the going rate for home mortgages. Most 
serious of all, the sources of home mortgage 
money are shrinking as many insurance com- 
panies and thrift institutions in their search 
for higher yields no longer provide residential 
credit. 


The dark clouds of economic uncertainty 
gathering in the wake of devaluation of the 
British pound not only obscure the path 


toward solution of America’s urban prob- 
lems but also threaten the hard-won prog- 
ress of the last 30 years in the mass produc- 
tion of homes for families of moderate means. 

One thing of which we are certain: no 
progress is possible so long as the American 
public seeks a cure to its housing problems 
while, at the same time, the housing industry 
is allowed to become the first (and often, 
the only) casualty of tight money. A better- 
housed America should not be left, as now, 
to chance. 

Only by widespread realization of the 
enormity of the besetting difficulties can any 
progress be made toward overcoming them. 
Only by action in the light of experience— 
not rhetoric—can this Nation accomplish 
what should be its objective: continued up- 
grading of the housing supply of all our 
people, with particular emphasis on better 
housing for the disadvantaged. 

There is no quick and easy means of pro- 
viding good housing for the disadvantaged 
even under stable economic conditions. There 
are no panaceas; rather, housing progress will 
come from maximum increase of the housing 
supply at all income levels, but particularly 
at the lowest level economically feasible at 
any time. Progress toward good housing for 
lower-income families will result from a 
series of many related gains: an ample sup- 
ply of mortgage and construction credit at 
reasonable terms; programs of cooperation 
between government and industry (such as 
rent supplement, the below-market interest 
rate provisions of Sec. 221(d)(3), Federal 
payment of a portion of the interest, and the 
public housing turnkey and leasing pro- 
grams); manpower training; and new meth- 
ods of land use. 

The strength and resourcefulness of pri- 
vate home building must be fully used to 
these ends. Toward that purpose our policy 
for 1968 follows: 


HOUSING GOALS 


There has been and now is an obvious fail- 
ure to give housing the importance which 
it must assume as a political, social and eco- 
nomic necessity. Time and again, in periods 
of economic strain (whether of recession or 
unsustainable growth) the economic ma- 
chinery and the institutions of which it is 
composed have operated to force upon the 
housing sector readjustments beyond those 
required by any other part of our economy, 
even in the midst of clamor for improved 
housing. 

It therefore becomes imperative to re- 
examine the relationship between housing 
and other national priorities. There is a vital 
need for formal and periodic assessment of 


housing requirements and for a system of. 


determining national goals to meet them. 
Housing production should enjoy, through- 
out the economy and in government, the 
same prestige as other economic goals an- 
nounced annually in the President's Eco- 
nomic Message to the Congress. The impor- 
tance of more rational planning to meet our 
housing goals is underlined by the enormity 
of the task that lies ahead. In the next 35 
years we will have to build a new America— 
as many homes as now exist. 

The approach to housing goals during the 
past year was an outstanding example of in- 
dustry cooperation on a problem of common 
concern to all sectors of housing. If we are 
to make real progress toward achievement 
of our common goals we must intensify the 
coordination, now so well started, among the 
diverse sectors of this industry. Such indus- 
try-wide coordination is a basic aim of the 
National Association of Home Builders. 


FEDERAL FISCAL POLICY 


Long-continued, high Federal spending has 
begun to threaten confidence in the future— 


the basis for long-term lending. Even the 
amazingly productive American economy 
cannot, without serious distortions, support 
the Vietnam conflict, the space effort, for- 
eign aid, and the enormous capital demands 
of the longest business boom ever. 

Both defense and non-defense spending 
must be cut, immediately and drastically, 
short of endangering the national interest 
and safety. Taxes must be increased to help 
bring the Federal budget more nearly into 
balance. Whether the first move be made by 
Congress or by the President is unimportant; 
it is essential that both recognize the 
of the course on which we are headed and 
immediately initiate an earnest effort to cor- 
rect fiscal weaknesses. 


FINANCING THE INCREASING HOUSING DEMAND 


Until Federal policy is modified, residential 
mortgage lending will continue to suffer first 
and foremost. As interest rates—already at a 
level higher than in 100 years—seem headed 
even higher, many lending institutions have 
practically abandoned the market for mort- 
gages on owner-occupied homes to seek 
higher yields in bonds or in equity positions 
in commercial real estate. Without an ade- 
quate, even flow of mortgage credit to home 
buyers at rates and terms they can afford, our 
industry—to the extent it can continue to 
produce at all—is inexorably forced to retreat 
from the mass market into the pattern of 
the 20's. 

Even assuming the threat of inflation be 
checked and normal lending restored, we 
face an immense shortage of mortgage fi- 
nancing if we continue to depend on current 
sources alone. At a minimum, we will need to 
finance an estimated 2.13 million units an- 
nually between 1971-75, plus at least 500,000 
units a year of major rehabilitation. In the 
next decade, average new household forma- 
tion will jump to between 1.1 and 1,5 million 
per year, compared to today’s 900,000. Merely 
to maintain a housing supply proportionate 
to that of the present, we must find at least 
$40 billion per year in net new funds to fl- 
nance housing over the next ten years. 

We ask the President of the United States 
to appoint a Commission to study, and 
within two years report on, residential and 
community construction credit needs for the 
decade 1970-1979 and to recommend pro- 
posals for meeting these needs. 

Such a study should include problems of 
and proposed solutions for financing, also the 
vast capital demands required to develop 
schools, churches, medical, shopping and 
other facilities vital in the overall building 
of American communities. 


MORTGAGE FINANCE 


We must have new institutions and new 
approaches, adapted to a changing pattern 
of long-term investment capital accumula- 
tion—notably the steady increase in pension 
funds. Since World War II, pension funds 
have become competitors for personal savy- 
ings. They are now a large—and fast-grow- 
ing—system of “thrift” institutions. How- 
ever, only 6% of their total assets are in- 
vested in all types of mortgages, while an in- 
creasing proportion (now 40%) is in equity 
risk securities, We ask that Congress investi- 
gate the economic effect of the diversion of 
this enormous portion of savings capital into 
equity investment. 

Savings deposits—in whatever form of in- 
stitution—should not be permitted to flow 
freely into short-term lending, but should 
be encouraged into long-term investment. 

At the same time, we recognize that to 
attract long-term funds, mortgage interest 
rates must remain competitive. To that end, 
we support currently pending legislation 
which would eliminate the present 6% in- 
terest-rate ceiling on FHA and VA mortgages 
and empower the Secretary of HUD to set 
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the rate at such level as he “finds necessary 
to meet the mortgage market.” 

FHA, FNMA and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System which helped finance the hous- 
ing revolution of the past 30 years, are still 
the main governmental instruments in the 
mortgage credit field. They must, however, 
become more effective for the tremendous 
task in the next decade. FNMA must con- 
tinue to exert the maximum possible assist- 
ance toward an orderly market; it must 
“lead” not “follow” the private market. 
FNMA should establish experimentally, un- 
der its secondary market operation, an auc- 
tion program of twelve-month forward com- 
mitments on a regional basis. 

The mortgage credit functions of HUD 
should be upgraded by (a) authorizing 
FNMA to issue certificates of beneficial in- 
terest against pools of mortgages; (b) pro- 
viding for Presidential appointment of the 
FNMA President; and (c) authorizing FNMA 
to deal in conventional mortgages, within 
limitations, 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board should 
also be authorized to sell participations 
against pools of mortgages developed within 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

HOUSING OUR URBAN POOR 


It is not enough to retell endlessly the 
housing problems of the disadvantaged. The 
immense challenge of the urban slums will 
not yield to conversation. Required is an 
attack far more comprehensive, and an allo- 
cation of our national resources far greater, 
than this Nation has yet mounted. Every 
builder must concern himself in developing, 
in collaboration with all interested citizens, 
the particular approach best suited to his 
locality. 

Quick and effective results can only be 
achieved by unleashing through appropriate 
incentives, the great creative force of private 
enterprise with only that assistance neces- 
sary to accomplish the broad objective. 

Encouraging steps in that direction are 
the public housing turnkey and leasing pro- 
grams, and FHA’s Sec. 221 (d) (3) below-mar- 
ket interest rate and rent supplement pro- 
grams. In combination, these programs for 
Government-industry cooperation can ac- 
complish much. They should be expanded 
and made more effective by eliminating the 
vast amounts of red tape which inhibit them 
and by assuring continuity of funding. 

The principle of subsidized mortgage in- 
terest should provide even greater leverage, 
with less budgetary impact, than the below- 
market rate mortgage. It should also be 
adapted to finance the sale of homes, con- 
dominiums, and cooperative apartments in 
blighted areas. The housing needs of low- 
income families warrant the use of both sub- 
sidized mortgage interest and below-market 
rate mortgages in both rental and sales 
housing. 

Existing lower-priced homes could provide 
desirable housing for millions of lower-in- 
come families if FHA credit and other re- 
quirements were tailored to serve this need 
and if government and industry were to co- 
operate, as they have over the past three 
decades in new construction, to obtain mort- 
gage money for these potential homeowners. 

A new Deputy Assistant Secretary-Assist- 
ant FHA Commissioner should be provided, 
charged solely with responsibility for ex- 
pediting all FHA low-income programs. We 
oppose the establishment of a new division 
of HUD to handle mortgage insurance on 
projects for families of low-income since it 
will succeed merely in adding more red tape. 

We recommend further exploration of in- 
come tax incentives to attract capital into 
the presently uneconomic field of construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of housing in the 
center city. Such incentives should be de- 
signed to appeal both to operating home 
builders and to investors. 

Proposals for vast joint government-in- 
dustry corporations are more dramatic than 
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realistic. Such mechanisms would be cum- 
bersome and unworkable in an industry 
where flexibility is the first consideration. 
Experience has proven conclusively that large 
organizations do not necessarily build less 
costly or better homes or apartments. The 
residential building process is and will always 
be heavily dependent on the talents of an 
individual entrepreneur. A new, huge cor- 
poration—whether purely private or quasi- 
governmental, whether profit or non-profit— 
will succeed only in concentrating a myriad 
of small problems into one massive 
impossibility. 
WAGE RATES 

Labor Department wage decisions which 
fail to recognize rates actually paid in the 
locality for housing work and which often 
ignore local custom as to job classification, 
drastically add to construction costs. Present 
administration of prevailing wage require- 
ments on housing projects strongly deters 
construction for low and moderate-income 
families. This is particularly true where labor 
classification and wages rates prevent em- 
ployment of local residents in the improve- 
ment of blighted areas. If we are forced to 
build under prevailing wage requirements, 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment should be given prime responsi- 
bility for determining prevailing wages and 
work classifications for its programs. 


NONPROFIT SPONSORS 


During recent years non-profit sponsors 
have been looked to as a major new device 
to provide lower-income housing. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that the present method 
of selecting, approving, and assisting non- 
profit sponsors is not satisfactory. The 
volume of housing produced by this method 
is far below the potential and the need. 
Management problems for existing non- 
profit sponsors are increasing. 

We call for a thorough investigation of the 
present system to define for the future a 
proper role in housing for non-profit groups 
and to assist existing non-profit groups al- 
ready involved. 

MANPOWER 

In many areas building mechanics are 
scarce even at today’s construction level. In- 
creased construction volume will unques- 
tionably require a substantial increase in 
the work force. The large pool of untrained 
unemployed within the very ghettos with 
which we seek to deal is one of the large 
sources for additional manpower. 

NAHB calls for the immediate establish- 
ment of an independent, emergency Commis- 
sion on Manpower Training in the Construc- 
tion Industry. Such a Commission should 
include representatives of Federal, and state 
governments and knowledgeable people rep- 
resenting all segments of the housing indus- 
try as well as representatives of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged groups and local public 
educational organizations. The duties of this 
Commission should be to: (1) Inaugurate 
expeditiously a massive program of acceler- 
ated training among unskilled groups, and 
(2) Take specific steps to broaden opportu- 
nities for these groups in skilled and semi- 
skilled operations in the construction indus- 
try. 


LAND AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

Widespread enactment of local ordinances 
which throw upon new subdivisions, rather 
than the entire community, the burden of 
providing parks and schools, increases land 
costs and consequently the cost of new 
homes and apartments. Municipal practices 
which burden subdivisions with the costs of 
extending sewer and water lines also add un- 
reasonably to housing costs. Parks, schools, 
sewers, water, and similar public facilities 
are the responsibility of the community as 
a whole and should be provided and paid for 
by it. 

e should use the available 
Federal programs of grants and loans to 
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assist them in meeting that responsibility. 
The Federal Government should expand its 
programs to help increase the supply of 
usable, buildable land. 


Communism’s False Face 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 22 edition of the State news- 
paper contains an editorial on com- 
munism that is based on remarks made 
by the widow of the Honorable Robert 
Patterson, former Secretary of War. 

Speaking at the 16th annual Patter- 
son Award ceremony at Fort Benning, 
Ga., Mrs. Patterson brought attention 
to the various deceptions of worldwide 
communism. 

The editorial selects the highlights 
from Mrs. Patterson’s speech and brings 
them forcefully to the reader’s attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the State, Columbia, S.C., 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
COMMUNISM’sS FALSE FACE 

The widow of the late Robert P. Patter- 
son, Secretary of War from 1945 to 1947, 
has made a compelling plea for truth. “What 
about attacking propaganda politically?” she 
asks. 

Addressing the 16th annual Patterson 
Award ceremony at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
this month, Mrs. Patterson said: 

“Worldwide (Communist) propaganda by- 
passes diplomacy and goes straight to the 
people . . It is so insidious that it fools 
some religious leaders, members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and a few 
Justices of the Supreme Court. . (It) puts 
a harmless face on Communist aggression 
and uses the universal longing for peace to 
weaken the moral support needed to over- 
come Communist assaults.” 

Mrs. Patterson’s late husband knew some- 
thing of the ways of tyrannies. He earned 
the Distinguished Service Cross while fight- 
ing against tyranny in World War L 

Most dictatorial powers resort to deceptive 
propaganda sooner or later. As J. Edgar 
Hoover has written: “Communists use 
Aesopian language; they say one thing and 
mean another. In this manner they fool non- 
Communists, encouraging them to believe 
that - Communism stands for something 
desirable.” 

Mrs. Patterson objects to such terms as 
“liberation,” “national independence,” “im- 
perialist aggressors,” and such like. She 
claims they conceal the defensive acts of 
intended victims and provide fellow-trav- 
elers with hate-motives. 

She told Second Lieutenant Marco Gor- 
don (the recipient of this year’s Patterson 
Award): “I am not asking you to do any- 
thing complicated, or to take upon yourself 
any special prerogative or spread American 
whoopla or to lie or hate or incite to hate. 
What I am asking you is the duty of all 
Americans, I ask you to . . convince others 
that Communist labels are false and that the 
threat is real. Our country is on trial.” 

Unfortunately, what Mrs. Patterson has 
said is largely true. The entire Free World 
has been on trial for quite some time, and 
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the “evidence” presented against our way of 
life by the Communists is deliberately false. 
Words are among their most powerful 
weapons. 

Mrs. Patterson, leaving aside military con- 
siderations altogether, has asked that the 
Free World join the battle of words and com- 
bat Communist lies with truth. Truth will 
win for us in the end, she believes, “in spite 
of censorship, propaganda, and language 
barriers.” 

Let us hope so. 


The Problem With the New Economics 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the January 15 edition of U.S. News 
& World Report interviews six men who 
have served as Chairmen of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economie Advisers to 
find what, if anything, has gone wrong 
with the concepts of the new economics. 

The problem—as viewed by Arthur 
Burns, Walter Heller, Gardner Ackley, 
and Edwin Nourse—is one of coping with 
the inflationary side effects of the new 
economics. They stress the importance 
of a tax increase as well as a reduction 
in Federal spending to help bring the 
economy up to its potential. While in 
agreement with the new economics, they 
generally feel that what is needed is “a 
seasoned blend of ancient truth—old eco- 
nomics—and modern enlightenment— 
new economics.” 

On the other hand, Raymond Saulnier 
and Leon Keyserling maintain that the 
new economics is a failure. Mr. Saulnier 
asserts that the U.S. economy performed 
quite well in the first 4 years of the new 
economics merely because the new econ- 
omists were reaping the benefits of the 
restrained policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Inflation resulted when 
they exhausted their inheritance, and 
they were a year to a year and a half late 
in recognizing the need to slow down the 
stimulus for the economy. As Mr. Saul- 
nier sees it, the root of the Nation’s trou- 
ble today is the huge deficit in the Fed- 
eral budget. He warns of the dangers in 
taking recourse to direct controls that 
can only compound the problem and 
seriously damage the economy. 

Mr. Keyserling claims that the coun- 
try is suffering from economic stagna- 
tion, not booming growth, and that push- 
ing for a tax increase and cutting spend- 
ing are a mistake. With the economy 
stagnating, he says, the emphasis should 
be on stimulating the economy. 

While I do not agree with the opinions 
of each of these economists, I feel that 
their views are essential for a proper 
view of the new economics. I have ex- 
pressed my own views which conclude 
that the new economics contains within 
its structure a basic and fatal flaw—see 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 31, 1968, 
pages 1630-1631. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the U.S. News & World 
Report of January 15 dealing with this 
subject in the Recorp at this point: 
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ADVISERS TO FOUR PRESIDENTS EXPLAIN: 
WHERE “NEw Economics” WENT WRONG 


(Nore.—From economic advisers to four 
U.S. Presidents comes this conclusion: Gov- 
ernment planning can help stabilize business 
activity and spur growth. But there’s a catch: 
It's easier to get a boom going than to keep it 
under firm control. 

(The “new economics” was counted on to 
keep business humming—at stable prices. It 
hasn't turned out that way. Inflation is to- 
day’s big threat. 

(Talks with the six men who have headed 
the Council of Economic Advisers tell what 
happened.) 

It was just seven years ago that this 
country began to the “new econom- 
ics” to guide it to an era of uninterrupted 
prosperity. 

Here was to be an economy managed by 
Government—one free of major recessions, or 
unstable booms, with steadily advancing 
growth to assure against unemployment and 
to bring relative abundance for all. 

Today, however, something has gone 
wrong. 

Years since 1961 have been free of reces- 
sions. Growth of the economy has been 
dramatic. 

Yet President Johnson is forced to take 
drastic action to save the American dollar 
from collapse. Inflation of wages, and now of 
prices, is gathering momentum. In August, 
1966, a money panic threatened and was 
narrowly averted. 

Rates of interest have skyrocketed to the 
highest level in nearly 100 years, with no as- 
surance that the end of the rise has been 
reached. Uncertainties and worries run all 
through the ranks of businessmen. 

The “new economists”—striving to guide 
the economy through a careful meshing of 
tax policy, spending policy and money poli- 
cy—have demonstrated that they can, by use 
of powers of Government, get expansion go- 
ing and keep it going for an extended period. 
What they have failed to demonstrate so far 
is that an inflationary boom, once started, 
can be kept under control and careful guid- 
ance. 

In other words, the planners at the con- 
trols of the “new economics” to date have 
found it possible to step on the accelerator, 
but not to put on the brakes when the ad- 
vance becomes disordered. 

To find what, if anything, has gone wrong 
with the concepts of a m economy, 
“U.S. News & World Report” went to the six 
men who have served as Chairmen of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
starting as far back as 1946. 

Arthur F. Burns, who was Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers during Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's first term, now is chairman 
of the prestigious National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, a private research agency 
in New York. 

Mr. Burns says the “new economics” is 
turning out to be “at least a partial failure.” 
He thinks the country fared reasonably well 
under the “new economics” until 1964 and 
early 1965, but then the planners began to go 
wrong. Mr. Burns’s comment: 

“In 1965 we needed restraint; instead we 
got stronger stimulation. Fiscal policy be- 
came more expansionist in 1965 than it had 
been in 1964 or 1963. In 1966, spending by 
Government rose further. The monetary pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve continued aggres- 
sively easy, except for an interval of some 
six to eight months during 1966 when we 
had tight money. 

“And last year—1967—-Government policy, 
on spending, on money and on credit, became 
more expansionist still. 

“In short, during a period when we have 
had full employment, when the federal 
budget was badly out of balance, when prices 
were rising all around, when wages were 
advancing at a quickening pace—at a time 
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such as that, we chose to pursue increasingly 
expansionist monetary and fiscal policies. 

“This is a failure not only to observe 
the principles of the ‘old economics’ but 
also to observe the principles of the ‘new 
economics.’ ” 

Mr. Burns thinks it is a mistake for the 
“new economists” to try to make good on 
the claim of “fine tuning” the 800-billion- 
dollar U.S. economy. He notes: 

“Frequent changes of economic policy tend 
to confuse the business community, and also 
frequently turn out to be ill-advised and 
poorly timed. 

“I think that we ought to lay down a pol- 
icy, and when a clear need for a change 
arises, we ought to shift that policy. But we 
ought not be changing our tax policy, for 
example, every few months. 

“A reduction in taxes for a few months 
followed by an increase in taxes for a few 
months is likely to lead to confusion and fail 
to produce the stimulative or the restraining 
effects that policy makers want to attain.” 

Mr. Burns does not believe that “politics” 
is to blame, entirely, for the unwillingness 
of Congress to go along with a tax increase. 

Laying the blame on lack of “political 
leadership,” Mr. Burns puts it this way: 

“Congress has been confused by the way 
in which the surtax proposal has been put 
before it. The President asked the Congress 
early in January, 1967, for a 6 per cent sur- 
charge on income taxes, 

“A few weeks later the tax proposal was 
shelved. Instead, the President asked Con- 
gress to reinstate the investment tax credit— 
and that meant, of course, a tax reduction. 
The President also released funds that had 
been impounded a few months earlier— 
funds for housing and highways. 

“Then, in August, Mr. Johnson revived the 
tax proposal and this time he asked for a 10 
per cent surtax. But the President did not 
make as effective a case with the Congress 
as he would have if he had indicated a will- 
ingness to cut spending. 

“If the matter had been explained ade- 
quately to the Congress, and if the President 
had shown greater willingness to compromise 
on expenditures, I think he could have 
gotten a tax increase from Congress.” 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Are new tools needed to make managing 
of the economy more effective? 

Mr. Burns feels that improvements can be 
made. He expressed doubt, however, about a 
proposal that would give the President power 
to raise or lower taxes, subject to review by 
Co’ . “If the President had had this 
authority, I do not think he would have used 
it to raise taxes in 1965 or in 1966. He might, 
however, possibly have used it in the late 
summer of 1967. But action at that time 
would still have come very late.” 

Walter Heller often is referred to as “the 
father of the ‘new economics.“ He served 
as Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson. 

Talk to Mr. Heller, and you are quickly told 
this: “The ‘new economics’ faces a critical 
test in.the vitally needed tax increase.” 

Mr. Heller came out for a tax rise two 
years ago so that the Vietnam build-up 
would not put the economy into an infla- 
tionary strain. Says Mr. Heller: 

“We are learning to tame the forces of 
economic slack and recession. But we have 
yet to learn to tame the forces of inflation.” 

Looking back over the past seven years, Mr. 
Heller, who now is a professor of economics 
at the University of Minnesota, notes that 
Government policies have brought the long- 
est—and strongest—expansion in U.S. his- 
tory. The long boom, he says, has led the 
public to expect and demand more of the 
Government in economic policy. He adds: 

“Our four postwar recessions from 1949 to 
1960 cut profits as much as 20 to 30 per cent, 
and industrial production by 10 per cent plus, 
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and raised unemployment to 7 per cent of the 
labor force. 

“Compared with the 25 per cent unemploy- 
ment and vanishing profits of the Great 
Depression of the 1930's, it was considered 
a good performance. 

“Yet last winter the alarms were sounded 
over an economic pause that cut profits only 
5 per cent and industrial production only 
2 per cent, and did not push unemployment 
above 4 per cent. 

“That experience should remove any doubt 
that we are escalating our economic stand- 
ards—as, indeed, we should.” 

Despite the over-all record, however, Mr. 
Heller is quick to note that mistakes have 
been made in the “new economics.” A major 
one is what Mr, Heller calls “excessive” re- 
liance on tight money in 1966 to slow the 
boom, Another error, in his view: Failure to 
push for an across-the-board tax increase in 
1966 and failure to enact one in 1967. 


A “TWISTED” ECONOMY? 


Mr. Heller says the economy today is 
“twisted out of shape” by a “25-to-30-billion- 
dollar war.” He wants to see a 10-billion- 
dollar tax increase, and he has no fears that 
such a tax rise, if enacted, would cause a 
slump. 

“The danger of economic overkill is slight,” 
he says. 

Mr. Heller is making no forecasts about 
passage of a tax increase in 1968. He notes 
that cuts in spending and early passage of 
a tax hike—even an increase reduced to the 
order of 7 to 8 per cent—probably would be 
preferable to a long-drawn-out battle for 
the 10 per cent surtax. 

Looking ahead at the challenges facing the 
“new economics,” Mr. Heller stresses that 
today’s big problem—foot-dragging by Con- 
gress on a tax hike—may not always be a 
source of trouble in the future. He explains: 

“It is not very often that Congress will 
have to be asked to raise taxes, because the 
federal tax take automatically rises by about 
9 billion dollars a year. 

“An end to war in Vietnam should make 
an added 25 billion dollars available. So, in 
the future, our problem will again be the 
pleasant one of matching these automatic 
revenue increases with such fiscal dividends 
as budget spending, tax cuts and revenue- 
sharing with the States.” 

Raymond J. Saulnier, professor of eco- 
nomics at Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was Chairman of Council of Economic 
Advisers during President Eisenhower's sec- 
ond term. He says flatly that the “new 
economies” is a failure. “I said a year ago 
that 1967 was going to be a good year for the 
‘old economics.’ I say now that 1968 is an 
even better year for the old economics,“ he 
says. 

Mr. Saulnier thinks the “new economists” 
have mismanaged the economy. To support 
that charge he cites this list of problems 
facing the nation: 

“Cost inflation, price inflation, a squeeze 
on profit margins, a massive federal deficit, 
century-high interest rates and a vulnerable 
position for the dollar in the world. 

“We haven’t been solving problems—we 
have been stockpiling them. 

“And, curiously enough, the mismanage- 
ment of the economy has been carried out 
by the very people who have, above all others, 
maintained that they could manage things 
with the greatest skill and success.” 

Mr. Saulnier thinks part of the trouble 
with the “new economics” is that the plan- 
ners have done their job too well. He goes 
on to explain: 

“The practitioners of the ‘new economics’ 
not only have been saying that deficits in the 
federal budget were not harmful in the econ- 
omy, but they have been saying that you 
should actually cultivate deficits. Red ink in 
the federal budget has been pictured as a 
kind of road to prosperity. 

“Now, the trouble is that people have be- 
lieved this. I think the ‘new economists’ be- 
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gan to believe it themselves. The ‘new econ- 
omists’ certainly sold such a message to many 
in Congress, and it would appear that they 
have sold it to the President.” 

Mr. Saulnier is quick to note that the U.S. 
economy performed quite well in the first 
four years or so of the “new economics“ 
from 1961 to early 1965. 

However, he stresses that “the ‘new econo- 
mists’ have taken credit for that performance 
to a degree that is unwarranted.” His com- 
ment: 

“The ‘new economists’ on every occasion 
have ridiculed the economic policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s second term. 
But what those policies did was to create 
conditions of cost and price stability and 
budgetary balance which made it possible 
for the country to enjoy expansionist 
policies—on spending and money—that 
brought good growth without inflation. 

“The trouble is that the ‘new economists’ 
did not recognize when they came to the end 
of the road, when they had exhausted their 
inheritance, By mid-1965, with war spending 
on a sharp upward curve, and with domestic 
spending moving up also, the ‘new econo- 
mists’ kept expanding the money supply and 
building up demand. In a very few months 
We were in a very serious cost and price in- 
flation. 

“Now it has become fashionable to say 
nothing is wrong with the ‘new economics,’ 
it’s just ‘old politics.’ I reject that view com- 
pletely. It is a plain case of mismanagement 
of the economy. They were a year to a year 
and a half late in the need to 
slow down the stimulus for the economy.” 


WHAT THE DEFICIT DOES 


As Mr. Saulnier sees it, the root of the 
nation’s trouble today is the huge deficit in 
the federal budget. He warns: 

“Instead of going to the root of the trouble, 
instead of taking real steps to bring the 
budget into balance, the danger is that the 
‘new economists’ will take recourse to direct 
controls that can only compound the 
problem. 

“What seems to be misunderstood is that 
direct controls put us in a kind of double 
jeopardy. In the first place, they do nothing 
to correct inflation because they do not go 
to the root cause of inflation. In the second 
place, by merely suppressing the ill effects of 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policies, 
direct controls seriously damage the economy. 

“We have been brought to a critical 
juncture.” 

Gardner Ackley soon will step down as 
President Johnson’s Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisors to become U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy. It was Mr. Ackley, taking over 
from Mr. Heller, who has had the top eco- 
nomic adviser’s job during the period when 
the “new economics” has faced the job of 
keeping the boom from getting out of hand. 

Many times, Mr. Ackley has noted that 
stimulating a lagging economy is an easier 
task than controlling a boom once it gets 
rolling—es} y when the nation is in the 
midst of a big war build-up. 

LOOKING BACK TO 1854 

Mr. Ackley credits the “new economics” for 
helping to sustain history’s longest busi- 
ness boom. The 83-month boom, he notes, 
compares with an average business expansion 
of only 30 months in all the years between 
1854 and 1961. 

Mr. Ackley stresses the importance of tax 
reductions—as well as spending policy—in 
helping to bring the economy up to its po- 
tential. His comment: 

“Among the many elements contributing 
to the duration and vigor of this expansion, a 
crucial one is surely a new conception of the 
role of federal economic policy.” 

The problem now, as Mr. Ackley sees it, is 
to keep the boom from running away—gen- 
erating unhealthy inflation and soaring rates 
of interest. The most pressing need, he adds, 
is for the President’s surtax. 
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Heart of the “new economics,” in Mr. Ack- 
ley’s view, is the sophisticated planning and 
analysis of the U.S. economy. Computers are 
used to build mathematical “models” of the 
economy. The aim: to estimate continuously 
the potential output of the economy at high 
employment. Government policy then is di- 
rected at supporting demand in the country 
to reach that potential. 

Yet Mr. Ackley notes that policies can fail 
if restraint is not applied when needed and 
the economy overheats. He says: 

“Expansion can continue so long as we 
have the intelligence to measure our per- 
formance against our potential, and the po- 
litical will to do what is necessary to keep 
our performance in balance with our 
potential.” 

Leon Keyserling, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under President Tru- 
man, now operates his own economic-con- 
sultant firm in Washington, D.C. 

Ask him about the “new economics,” and 
he replies: “It is a failure—not when meas- 
ured against the economics of the 1920s, but 
it has failed when measured against the 
knowledge and promises and potential of to- 
day.” 

Mr. Keyserling faults the “new economics” 
at the point of its major claim—that of 
bringing a strong boom to the country. He 
states flatly that the country is suffering 
from economic stagnation, not booming 
growth. 

This comment gives his view: 

“Real growth in the economy in 1967, after 
allowing for inflationary price increases, was 
a mere 2.5 per cent—only about half the real 
growth rate in past years. 

“And yet the ‘new economists’ keep shout- 
ing every month that we are enjoying a 
tremendous boom. I don’t see why they don’t 
stop, look, and listen.” 

Mr. Keyserling thinks that the Adminis- 
tration’s economic policies—pushing for a 
tax increase and cutting spending—are a 
mistake. With the economy stagnating, he 
says, the emphasis should be on stimulating 
the economy. 

“If the growth rate of earlier years had 
continued, we would now be generating 15 
billion dollars in added federal revenues in 
fiscal year 1968,” says Mr. Keyserling. “Such 
revenues would cover three-quarters of the 
deficit in prospect for the federal budget. In 
other words, economic stagnation is a ma- 
jor force in contributing to the deficit in 
the budget.” 

Mr. Keyserling says the early years of the 
“new economics”—1961 through 1963—pro- 
duced an economic recovery that was not 
much different from recoveries after earlier 
recessions. 

The big tax cut in 1964, he goes on, did 
produce a real boom for a year and a half. 
But the cost of getting that boom, he says, 
was a 20-billion-dollar tax cut. 

Moreover, as Mr. Keyserling analyzes it, 
stagnation once again set in early in 1966. 

What, in Mr. Keyserling’s opinion, has 
gone wrong with the “new economics”? He 
thinks it is a basic mistake in economic 
analysis. Take the 1964 tax cut: More than 
half of the cuts, says Mr. Keyserling, went 
to investors and to high-income people 
who saved for investment purposes. This was 
not where the economy needed stimulating, 
he says, adding: 

“You got an investment boom from late 
1964 to early 1966. But soon you got over- 
capacity in industry, and stagnation set in. 

“What should have been done was to put 
the tax reductions in the form of increas- 
ing tax exemptions lower down the income 
ladder, and the money should have been di- 
vided 50-50 between tax cuts and more 
spending for national needs. 

“This not only would have been better 
from the viewpoint of priorities for spending, 
but would have been based upon a correct 
analysis of the economic imbalance through- 
out the economy.” 
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Edwin G. Nourse was the nation’s first 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, serving from 1946 to 1949. 

Mr. Nourse, in observing the “new eco- 
nomics,” finds two trends that show up: 

1. The economy in the postwar period has 
been given considerable security against real 
depression or serious recession. The “new 
economists,” too, have demonstrated ability 
to stimulate national growth. 

2. However, the other trend is less reassur- 
ing. As he puts it: “There has been no offset- 
ting capability of coping with the inflation- 
ary side effects of this therapy.” 

Mr. Nourse thinks the “new economists” 
have “ignored certain facts of life in a de- 
mocracy and, indeed, the nature of flexible 
strength in a Big Business, Big Labor, Big 
Government economy.” 

The current tax impasse is cited as an ex- 
ample. So is the dispute over deep cuts in the 
federal budget. 

Says Mr. Nourse: 

“The economic process cannot be dissoci- 
ated from the political process. An economic 
policy or program is successful or even viable 
only in the way or to the extent that it can 
win ‘the consent of the governed.“ 


RETURN TO THE 1920's? NO— 


Mr. Nourse stresses, however, that he would 
not favor returning to the “old economics“ 
if that means the hands-off-business kind of 
laissez faire of the 1920s. 

This is his explanation: 

“We need to get a seasoned blend of ancient 
truths and modern enlightenment. We shall 
have to sweat out some trying experiences 
while we are learning how to use our new 
tools of economic administration more skill- 
fully, and until a wider understanding of 
economic matters is disseminated among 
managers, workers and voters.” 

All in all, those who have been Chief Eco- 
nomic Advisers to four Presidents since the 
war see some important gains for the country 
from the “new economics.” 

Problem of dealing with major slumps, 
such as those that occurred in the past, 
seems to have been overcome. 

Big problem yet to be solved: Once good 
times arrive, can the boom be held in check? 


DEFINING “NEW ECONOMICS”—KEYNES'S IDEAS, 
PLUS REFINEMENTS 


Many ask: Just what is the “new eco- 
nomics?” 

Basically, the new doctrine is a modernized, 
computerized version of a theory first stated 
in its crude form by John Maynard Keynes of 
Britain in the 1930s. 

The starting point is the idea that govern- 
ment planners and thinkers can assure per- 
petual prosperity by managing a nation’s 
economy— 

If the need is to pep things up, planners 
cut taxes, increase government spending and 
tinker with money policy to make money 
abundant, credit easy to get and interest 
rates low. 

If the need is to slow things down, plan- 
ners raise taxes, reduce government outlays 
and tighten money and credit. ý 

To this theory, backers of the “new eco- 
nomics” applied new tools of analysis made 
possible by computers. They made elaborate 
calculations to determine the “potential” of 
the U.S. in growth and jobs. National policy 
then was supposed to be directed toward 
realizing the nation’s potential. 

Walter Heller, called the father of the 
“new economics,” said: “It is a blend of 
Keynes and the classics, refined by American 
economists armed with mathematics and 
computers.” 

The fatal flaw in the whole approach, 
according to critics, is that in real life the 
“new economics” can be counted on to work 
only one way—to stimulate the economy. 

When planners have called for restraint, 
politicians have dragged their heels, come 
forth with actions that were too little or 
too late. 
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Senator McIntyre Addresses the Jewish 
Community of Bridgeport, Conn. 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre], in a speech to the mem- 
bers and guests of the Jewish Community 
of Bridgeport, Conn., recently outlined 
the dangers within this country stem- 
ming from the activities of political ex- 
tremists of the right and of the left. 

In his speech, the Senator did more, 
however. He urged his audience, com- 
posed as it was of Americans with faith 
in their country and in democracy, to 
participate more fully in the operations 
of government and in the political proc- 
esses which shape our way of life. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
McIntyre’s speech, delivered on Febru- 
ary 18 at the Jewish Community Center 
of Bridgeport, be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. SENATOR Tom MCINTYRE: ADDRESS BEFORE 
MEMBERS AND GUESTS, JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., FEBRUARY 18, 
1968 


This is an amazing world we live in. It is 
an amazing and contradictory world. As a 
case in point, this past week I could bring 
into my home—live and in living color—the 
pomp and pageantry of the Olympic Games 
in France. With a twist of my wrist I could 
switch to pictures of death, destruction and 
despair in Viet Nam. These two aspects of 
the world situation present an almost incom- 
prehensible contrast. The fact that they can 
be taking place on the same earth at the 
same time lulls us into a strange sort of 
complacency, into the delusion that the ugli- 
ness of Viet Nam is nothing but a bad dream 
that somehow, if we just keep on sleeping, we 
shall somehow awaken into the beauty of 
Grenoble. 

The feeling that if we just let things alone, 
they'll turn out to have a happy ending, 
applies not only to the American attitude in 
regard to the affairs of the world. It is also 
evident in our approach to what is happen- 
ing here at home. It is evident in the way 
we take for granted the permanence of our 
form of government and the democratic proc- 
esses that give us our freedom. I say to you 
here tonight that we cannot take such per- 
manence for granted. I say to you that this 
delusion is dangerous, that euphoria, itself, 
is an enemy. 

There are forces in the nation today that 
would destroy not so much the cut of our 
democracy but the warp and woof of its 
fabric. They are well organized. They are ex- 
tremely well financed. They are increasingly 
effective, I am talking about the forces of 
the radical right. 

It was seven or eight years ago that the 
fanaticisms on the far right began to gain 
form and substance in the nation. It is pos- 
sible, perhaps, to make distinctions between 
the “hate” right and the “semirespectable” 
right. But I hold that if the distinction is 
possible. . . it is also perilous. The well-in- 
tentioned ladies of the DAR have little in 
common with the more militant Minute Men. 
What they share is basically a resistance to 
s changing world order. 

This resistance to change is the keystone 
of the rightists’ philosophy, They refuse to 
recognize obvious realities of the 20th Cen- 
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tury. They deny the world—and this country 
with it—are in a state of flux. They seek to 
prevent altogether, if possible—or at least to 
slow down—progress in the social, economic 
or political patterns. They will not admit that 
man has any responsibility for the welfare 
of his fellow man. They attack our present 
society on many fronts, seeking to exert their 
influence in vital areas of control; the politi- 
cal parties, the systems of education and the 
structure of law enforcement. They mount a 
loud and continuing tirade against their 
government. 

From their descriptions of it, I can scarcely 
recognize this government and what it stands 
for. They claim it exists only to deny them 
the right to live as free men. They say fed- 
eral aid to education, Social Security, urban 
renewal, unemployment compensation, area 
redevelopment, aid to dependent children, 
guarantees of civil and human rights, the 
balance of powers between the branches of 
government—all these and more are all parts 
of a gigantic movement originated by intel- 
lectuals who live in ivory towers. All of this, 
they say, is designed to sap the American 
citizen of his initiative and to sell us down 
the road to socialism at best and Communism 
at worst. 

As my good friend Senator Gale McGee of 
Wyoming has said: 

“It is gratifying that these people are fight- 
ing so hard to be poor, to be ignorant and 
unemployed, to be denied equal opportunity 
to earn a livelihood and participate in our 
democratic way of life. It is indeed 
heartening to see how they fight so that our 
elder citizens can spend their last years in 
poverty and dependence on others and to 
make sure our natural resources are used 
up as quickly and as inefficiently as possible. 
And what is most delightful about their con- 
cern for all these things is that they don't 
want them for themselves. Just for other 
people!” 

You must be familiar with their general 
line of attack; certainly you are exposed to 
it enough in the press, on radio and tele- 
vision. It belabors the fact that a dollar sent 
to Washington is a dollar lost. Anyone who 
works for the government is automatically 
inefficient. A bureaucrat’s only function is 
to beget additional bureacrats. The govern- 
ment is in hundreds of businesses that can 
be better operated by private enterprise. The 
income tax would be unnecessary if only a 
real American who knew how to meet a pay- 
roll were in the White House. Their idea of a 
good federal government is no federal gov- 
ernment at all. 

This is part of the everlasting “hard sell” 
from the right. Its objective is to tarnish 
the image of the federal government in the 
minds of the American people. If successful, 
they will find it easier to destroy this demo- 
cratic system—to manipulate it to their 
own ends rather than to the benefit of the 
public. If ever the American people lose their 
respect for their institutions, if ever they lose 
their faith in them, they will not seriously 
object to their destruction or their 
emasculation. 

There can be no doubt the radical right 
wants to take over and control the govern- 
ment of the United States. That is their 
strategic objective. Once we accept that fact, 
then we can examine their tactical plan and 
formulate a defense against it. 

A great physicist once said if he had a 
pole long enough—and a place to rest it— 
he could move the world! The pole of the 
radical right’s propaganda rests on the ful- 
crum of anti-Communism. It was on the 
theory that International Communism was 
permeating the political structure of the 
United States that Robert Welch was able to 
create the John Birch Society. It was neces- 
sary for sincere Americans, he said, to band 
together to combat that danger—to take 
over the apparatus of government and to 
secure it in the tender care of patriots like 
himself. 
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He frankly admitted he would use tactics 
designed by the Communists themselves. 
Small cells of right-thinking people would be 
organized in local communities. They would 
employ techniques of smear, character assas- 
sination and the Big Lie. They would infil- 
trate (and eventually control) existing edu- 
cational, civic, fraternal and political organi- 
zations. Under direction of the executive 
committee, attempts to influence legislation 
would be coordinated. At the whim of local 
leaders businesses would be boycotted, 
teachers threatened, liberal editors and com- 
mentators would be harassed. The fact that 


za good many democratic principles and 


processes would be trampled in the process 
didn’t bother him a bit. The end, he said 
blandly, would justify the means, And an 
awful lot of people whose concerns were 
larger than their common sense—whose 
prejudices pushed aside their principles— 
took the political turn to the right. 

In time the John Birch Society became the 
catalyst between the far-out “hate” elements 
of the conservative movement and those that 
were more respectable. Racism, anti-Semitism 
and anti-Catholicism became hitchhiking 
passengers in the anti-Communist vehicle of 
the Birch Society. If their presence went 
unnoticed at first by the public, it was not 
unwelcome in the inner circles of the Society. 

Certainly most of you here tonight are 
familiar with the manner in which the 
“hate machinery” works. I am not speaking 
of the fanatical periodicals sent to sub- 
scribers. Rather, I would note the less ob- 
vious, even more dangerous publications, 
radio and television programs in which there 
is an undertone of smear and innuendo lurk- 
ing beneath the printed or spoken word. 

“The Government in Washington is con- 
trolled by the Eastern Establishment. .” or 
“by the big banking interests in New York 
or, more openly, “by the New York 
moneylenders.” 

During last summer's Middle East crisis, 
the radical right’s publications consistently 
said the loyalty of American Jews was divid- 
ed between Israel and the United States. How 
often was the parenthetical (“nee Cohen 
... nee Levy ... nee Epstein”) printed af- 
ter the name of a prominent Communist? It 
is possible the Communist may have been 
born a Cohen, a Levy or an Epstein. But who 
was to look it up? And when a publication 
printed that sort of thing in the first place, 
a retraction would be unlikely. 

On that basis, the old, old story of the 
Jewish merchant is appropriate. And his at- 
titude is understandable. In the business of 
selling crucifixes and other religious articles, 
he went to see the judge. “I want my name 
changed to O’Brien,” he said. The judge 
agreed that the name, O’Brien, made more 
sense on the store front than Ginsburg. The 
request was granted. But the judge was a bit 
annoyed when O’Brien, nee Ginsburg, turned 
up two weeks later. He wanted his name 
changed again, this time to Murphy! “Peo- 
ple,” he explained, “keep asking me what my 
name was before I changed it!” 

There was much this same sort of innuendo 
during the administration of President 
Kennedy. “The Capital of the United States 
Government,” it sneered, “is in Rome.” One 
article in a rightist periodical wanted to 
know what kind of security clearance the 
Holy Father had. There was something sin- 
ister to be suspected every time the Presi- 
dent went to Mass. But the most despicable 
smear was written by a professor named 
Revilo P. Oliver and published in the John 
Birch Society’s magazine, American Opin- 
ion. “President Kennedy,” wrote Oliver, 
“was killed by Communists because he was 
falling behind an agreed-upon Communist 
timetable for the take-over of the American 
Government. He was rapidly becoming a po- 
litical liability for the Communist Party.” 

I want you to know that this flagrant 
nonsense was published in the nationally 
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circulated magazine of the John Birch 
Society! If nothing else, it should have 
caused a good deal of soul-searching by 
thinking Americans. How could a national 
organization, supposedly dedicated to the 
highest American ideals allow such a state- 
ment to appear as fact—as fact, mind you— 
in one of its official publications? Under the 
circumstances, I say to you that no re- 
sponsible American could possibly continue 
to apologize for it. 

Yes, I want you to know that some of my 
acquaintances do apologize for the excesses 
of the John Birch Society. “Many patriotic 
Americans are members” they tell me. “And 
they can’t be held responsible for the ir- 
responsible ravings of the organization’s 
leader.” As far as I’m concerned, that is like 
saying that the only thing wrong with Nazism 
was Adolph Hitler! 

All of the problems inherent in the Civil 
Rights movement—the human, social, eco- 
nomic and Constitutional problems—are 
ignored by the radical right. While I concede 
it is possible for people to believe sincerely 
the matter should be left to local or state 
authorities, history indicates that progress 
would be too slow and too ineffective that 
way. Nevertheless, the propaganda from the 
“hate” groups plays upon fear, prejudice and 
ignorance. With pounding repetition it tells 
us: 

“The Civil Rights movement is Communist 
dominated.” 

“Negroes are physically and mentally in- 
ferior to whites.” 

“They want the world without having to 
work for it.” 

“Integration means intermarriage; and a 
mongrel race will result.” 

All of these things we hear, And the big 
city race riots of last summer, as well as the 
over-publicized pronouncements of Black 
Power advocates, have given a thin veneer 
of credibility to the propaganda theme. Un- 
fortunately, more and more of us are begin- 
ning to listen. The backlash is building. 

Not all of this is the direct result of right- 
wing activity. But there is little doubt in 
my mind that the radical right is busy ag- 
gravating a situation that is already bad 
enough. 

The extremists are also attacking on an- 
other front. Their target is our system of 
education, In the September 1960 Bulletin of 
the John Birch Society, Robert Welch issued 
an order to his organization. “Join your local 
P.T.A. at the beginning of the school year,” 
he said. “Go to work and take it over.” 

The Society has a double objective: to pry 
local P.T.A. units away from the state and 
national congresses of parents and teachers, 
and to gain control of these units and turn 
them into local political pressure groups. 
Once again we hear the constant pound of 
propaganda: 

“The National P.T.A. exists not to do the 
will of its members, but as a pressure group 
which coerces its members into conforming 
with national programs toeing the Commu- 
nist Party line.” 

“Federal aid to education is synonymous 
with Federal control of education.” 

It is estimated that well over one hundred 
local P.T.A.’s have been persuaded to with- 
draw from the National Congress. A former 
president of the national body stated a year 
or so ago, “The extremists are not really 
after the P.T.A. They are after public edu- 
cation, itself.” 

As a salient on the educational front, ex- 
tremists are applying pressure with some 
success even within the schools. One out of 
every thirty school communities in the 
United States has experienced some sort of 
attack or attempt to infiltrate influence into 
the classrooms. How does it work? For one 
thing, teachers are intimidated. Students 
come to class with tape recorders to carry 
home the lectures of those suspected of 
“sedition”... “sedition” being nothing more 
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perhaps than an explanation of the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

Right-wing literature is finding its way 
into courses of study. In Arizona, a guide to 
social studies was written by a group which 
suggested that students be taught that the 
U.N. was a base for Communist espionage in 
America, that the American Civil Liberties 
Union was a Communist front and that Karl 
Marx invented the income tax. 

Teachers who espouse liberal causes be- 
come the recipients of abusive midnight 
telephone calls or perhaps Soviet flags in 
their mailboxes, 

Only a year ago, teachers in an Ohio com- 
munity began to find ultra-rightist material 
in their classrooms. One who complained 
confidentially to the school’s principal—to 
the principal—began to get those late-at- 
night phone calls, messages signed with the 
hammer and sickle and even a letter contain- 
ing a bullet. When attempts were made to 
malign his family, he finally decided to leave 
town. 

The radical right is not only trying to 
capture the minds of the nation’s youth 
through control of the educational system, 
it has, from the very beginning, aimed its 
message at adults, Each week, hundreds of 
pamphlets, periodicals and magazines are 
distributed to right-wing groups. To name 
them all would be impossible here. But their 
columns overflow with material ranging from 
the reasonably responsible to the viciously 
bigoted extreme. There are some which fo- 
ment violence. In this period of delicate 
deliberation in connection with the civil 
rights movement which in the mind of the 
rightist, at least, is synonymous with civil 
disorder, there are periodicals which advise 
readers (called patriots“) to “arm your- 
selves! You are now facing a period of ex- 
treme danger! If you are ever going to buy a 
gun,” they say, bu it now!” 

Big city suburbs are inundated with pam- 
phlets that rant racism and anti-Semitism, 
Millions of booklets flood college campuses 
to spout the doctrine of extremism. 

There are right-wing newspapers—the 
Manchester Union Leader in my own state is 
& good example—which criticize and oppose 
any progressive federal legislation, as well 
as any member of Congress who supports it. 
They support ultra-conservative candidates 
for office. They encourage through publica- 
tion completely irresponsible letters to the 
editor by contributors dedicated to far-out 
causes, 

Unlike the daily newspaper which has gen- 
eral circulation, many of these periodicals 
and pamphlets are sent to subscribers. While 
their total circulation is in the millions, it 
has a built-in limitation: the subscribers are 
mostly those who have already been indoc- 
trinated. For that reason, the radical right 
some time ago shifted a good part of its 
propaganda effort to radio. The fishing for 
fresh unbiased minds was far better in the 
unchanneled seas of electronics. 

The intent of many of these programs is 
hidden beneath a thin veneer of religion. It’s 
remarkable what the inflection of a voice 
can do. Under the cloak of Christianity, by 
sneer and smear, by innuendo and inflec- 
tion, the men who conduct these programs 
manage to launch the most un-Christian at- 
tacks against organizations and individuals. 

Other programs profess to carry news and 
commentary. But the news is slanted and 
the commentary is one-sided. There are so 
many of them: the list has been published 
by the Anti-Defamation League, but the 
statistics on just one of them are worthy 
of note. 

“Life Line,” the creation of H. L, Hunt, a 
Texas oil millionaire, is now carried on 470 
radio stations, broadcasting 3,287 separate 
programs containing over six million words. 
The over-all effect of these billions of words 
on thousands of programs carried into mil- 
lions of American homes cannot be under- 
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estimated. Why do radio stations carry them? 
Most of them are sponsored—even the so- 
called religious types! 

Over the course of the last few years, there 
has been a trend in radio towards “audience 
participation” or “talk” programming. Listen- 
ers call the stations to express opinions over 
the air. Almost immediately, the radical right 
recognized this sort of programming as a 
golden opportunity—a cost-free opportu- 
nity—to disseminate its doctrines. Local units 
organize groups of people who spend their 
time calling the stations to criticize the gov- 
ernment or the President, to make inflamma- 
tory statements completely without sub- 
stance, to stir racial or religious animosities. 

If you monitor these programs constantly, 
as members of my staff have done, you will 
notice the volume of right-wing opinion 
(some of it on the fringes of fanaticism) 
far outweighs that of even a moderate nature. 
The radical right does not make up the 
majority of the American radio audience. 
But every effort is being exerted to make it 
seem that way. 

The role of the moderator who handles 
these calls is vitally important. He can ex- 
pose the far-out, irresponsible caller with 
adroit questioning. On the other hand, he 
can give credulity to what they say either 
with silent acquiescence or with encourage- 
ment. There are instances, unfortunately, 
when liberal or progressive callers are inter- 
rupted, given little time to express them- 
selves or heckled with contrary arguments 
by moderators who, a moment or two later, 
allow right-wing opinions to go unchallenged 
over long periods of time. 

While all this comes under the general 
cover of “freedom of speech,” and I support 
it in principle as such, I do believe the apathy 
of the great majority of radio listeners is 
playing into the hands of an irresponsible 
minority. Freedom of speech is a two-way 
street—and it is up to you to see that it is 
traveled in both directions! 

In my own office and in the office of every 
Senator and Congressman there is daily proof 
the radical right is attempting to influence 
the legislative process. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that the attempt is well coordi- 
nated. In each morning’s mail I receive at 
least three or four letters identical down to 
the last punctuation mark. Each demands 
(they never request) that I support or oppose 
this or that piece of pending legislation ac- 
cording to the current line of the radical 
right. The peculiar part of it is that these 
letters come from different parts of the na- 
tion: one from California, a second from 
Nebraska, a third from Connecticut, and a 
fourth from Pennsylvania. 

I might add here that practically every 
Senator and Congressman has been confused, 
if not amused, by some of the letters he gets. 
There is the correspondent, for example, who 
calls down eternal damnation upon the gov- 
ernment for spending that is excessive (as 
he puts it). But then, in the very next para- 
graph of the same letter, the writer goes on 
to ask help in obtaining a federal grant for 
a by-pass around his town’s business district. 
“It will only cost a few measly million!“ he 
writes. 

In addition to these efforts to influence 
the votes of the members of Congress, there 
have been some serious moves in the direc- 
tion of intimidation. One example of this 
was the move to recall Senator Frank Church 
of Idaho. Financed openly by William Penn 
Patrick, a millionaire cosmetics manufac- 
turer from California, under the supervision 
of Ronald Rankin, a right-wing political 
leader who now resides in Idaho, a petition 
appeared for recall of Senator Church. Two 
reasons were cited: first, because he “con- 
sistently opposed measures which would help 
win the war in Viet Nam” and, second, be- 
cause “at a time when Americans were being 
killed in Viet Nam by Russian bullets fired 
from Russian guns, Senator Church, contrary 
to the best interests of the Citizens of Idaho, 
has supported the Soviet Consular Treaty, 
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thereby giving aid and comfort to the Soviet 
Union.” I am happy to say that the citizens 
of Idaho did not go for the plan. But the 
message from the radical right was clear and 
unmistakable. “Support the doctrines of the 
far right or run the risk of political assas- 
sination.” 

There is another form of intimidation used 
at the local level of the political structure. 
Just as the opinions of the radical right dom- 
inate the “talk” programs on radio, so does 
its attendance, in many places, dominate the 
meetings of city councils, public hearings and 
town meetings. In New Hampshire we have 
a saying, based on fact, that them as are 
‘agin’ a thing are always more numerous and 
more vocal than them as are ‘fer’ it.” Since 
the radical right is against change, especially 
in the direction of progress, they often man- 
age to steer public meetings by means of a 
sort of Greek chorus technique. They mur- 
mur approval of speakers whose positions 
they approve, groan with dissent, often loudly 
interrupt those with whom they disagree. In 
this way, they capitalize on the complacency 
and apathy of the majority who have been 
known to stay away from civic meetings in 
large numbers. 

Along with most of my colleagues in the 
Senate and with most of the men and women 
in the House of Representatives I have tre- 
mendous faith in the integrity and common 
sense of the American people. I believe they 
have the ability to distinguish between the 
responsible and the irresponsible. Since the 
very infancy of this great nation, there has 
been a dialogue of difference between the 
progressive and the conservative. This differ- 
ence has resulted in the formation of two 
major political parties. In recent years, how- 
ever, the dialogue has become not only more 
strident but more extreme, not only between 
the two political parties but within each of 
them. The Republican Party has its ultra- 
conservatives. The Democratic Party must 
contend with a new and militant far left. It 
would indeed be a national tragedy if either 
major party were captured and controlled by 
extremists at either end of the political 
spectrum. It is fair to say in this respect, I 
think, that the Republican Party is in the 
greater danger. While the ultra-conservative 
movement was repudiated by the public as a 
whole in 1964, it is by no means dead. 

While the thrust of my remarks this eve- 
ning has been turned toward the radical 
right, I believe there is also a threat to our 
nation and to its structure of government 
from the far out left. The excesses of one 
side neither excuse nor mitigate the ex- 
cesses of the other. When the voice of mod- 
eration spoke at the 1964 Republican con- 
vention, I deplored the “We want Barry” 
chant that came from the floor. But I found 
equally reprehensible the noise and disorder 
that greeted the Secretary of State not long 
ago when he spoke at an Eastern university. 
Neither of these actions is in the American 
tradition, They violate, in one degree or an- 
other, the very freedoms under whose pro- 
tection they are perpetrated. 

And so, where are the lines to be drawn 
between the far left and liberalism, between 
extremism on the right and conservatism? 
There are no sharply drawn distinctions. 
There is an overlapping, an intermixing of 
ideologies, of leadership, of organizations and 
of supporters. What they all have in com- 
mon is a passionate desire to control and 
manipulate the machinery of our govern- 
ment. They have a mutual disregard of 
decency in the methods used to attain their 
goal. 

I have pointed out here tonight some of 
the areas in which the radical right has 
been active. In the field of education.. in 
the field of communications . . . and in the 
field of politics. I have spotlighted some of 
their methods: the use of intimidation and 
subversion, the play upon fear, prejudice and 
ignorance, the tactics of smear and innuendo 
to divide one segment of our population from 
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another. These are the tactics of totalitarian- 
ism of both the right and the left. And they 
must be recognized and countered by the 
great mass of American people—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—who believe the Amer- 
ican way of life is the best way of life and 
who have an abiding faith in the processes 
and institutions which preserve it. 

I am fully aware of the fact it is not easy 
to counteract the increasing effectiveness of 
the far right movement. But the attempt 
must be made. With our apathy and our 
complacence, we have smoothed the roads on 
which the militants of the left and the mili- 
tants of the right are marching towards an 
eventual confrontation. And we, like the 
great mass of civilians in warfare, are likely 
to be caught in the middle. It is up to us to 
mount our own offensive. It is up to us to 
mobilize our information to use the fire- 
power of reason to shoot down the bogeymen 
of fear and prejudice which terrorize the ig- 
norant. The workshops you plan to hold in 
weeks to come could be the answer. 

There are some broad guidelines I might 
suggest. The Anti-Defamation League and 
Group Research have done a magnificent job 
in disclosing the identities of both individ- 
uals, organizations and publications which 
are part of the right-wing propaganda ma- 
chine. It is obvious that you must recognize 
them for what they are. But it is important 
that all the people recognize them too, It is 
important that the newspapers and the radio 
stations be kept informed about the back- 
ground and associations of those who are in- 
vited to speak at public functions. It is im- 
portant that the majority in the census 
figures also be a majority at civic meetings, 
at hearings, at gatherings of parents and 
teachers. This, of course, is the function of 
the individual in a democracy—to participate 
in the operations of his government. 

I do not propose that you form conspira- 
torial organizations. I do suggest, however, 
that in your workshops, open to all, you form 
plans for the implementation of whatever 
actions you deem best. You are the leaders of 
this community—a community which, I am 
told, is the hotbed of radical right activity 
in southern New England. You are the lead- 
ers, the business, professional, artistic, social 
and political leaders. Certainly, you have the 
courage, the intelligence, the resourcefulness, 
the creativity and the sense of civic responsi- 
bility necessary to do what must be done. 

The only thing to be afraid of is your fear- 
lessness. The only thing to be apprehensive 
about is your self-confidence. The only atti- 
tude to be avoided is the thought that “It 
can’t happen here!” 

We must not be guided by any doctrine 
based on the principle of “Charity towards 
none and malice towards all.” The danger 
is on the doorstep here in Bridgeport. Because 
you leave it alone, because you refuse to see it 
or listen to it, it will not go away. You must 
move to reduce its threat, to make impotent 
its appeal, 

I have confidence in you, in your percep- 
tiveness as Americans. I know how great is 
your faith in your government, how deep 
your belief in the institutions and principles 
for which it stands. These are the reasons 
I know you, with your innate sense of human 
decency, your devotion to your country and 
your own self-respect, you will not—you can- 
not—allow it to happen! Not here! Not any- 
where! 


Combating Air Pollution in Detroit 
HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, in the past 


few years public opinion in our Nation 
has become stirred by the dangerous, 
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short-term and long-term implications 
of air pollution. 

Public and private efforts have been 
initiated to combat this relentless enemy 
of decent environment. We have made a 
beginning, but the dramatic reversal we 
all hope for is still before us. 

Last year, we passed the Air Quality 
Act, a symbol of congressional concern. I 
know that we will persist in this concern. 
Private industry, long a polluter of our 
air and water, is also making a change of 
direction. Wherever it does so, I think 
that we should acknowledge the improve- 
ment. 

In this regard, the Allied Veterans 
Council of Detroit recently awarded its 
1968 Civic Award to the Budd Co. of 
Detroit. The honor was accorded to the 
company because of its installation of an 
air purification system at their plant on 
Detroit’s East Side. The award stated: 

Our investigator conferred and consulted 
with many people in the area of the plant 
and his findings bore out the fact that the 
Budd Company is honestly dedicated to a 
policy of meaningful air purification and, 
consequently, better community relations. 


The Allied Veterans Council of Detroit 
is noted for its interest in the state of 
the community as well as in the state of 
the Union. Its new president, Mr. 
Mitchell Wietchy, of Detroit, Mich., who 
was installed at the time of the award 
presentation, is determined to carry on 
the high-minded traditions of the 
council. 

I congratulate Mr. Wietchy on his in- 
stallation as president and I commend 
the council for its initiative as a com- 
munity leader. 


Death of Dr. Robert Calvin Grier 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, South 
Carolina and the Nation lost one of their 
most distinguished citizens on February 
18, 1968, in the passing of Dr. Robert 
Calvin Grier, who for 34 years served as 
president of Erskine College at Due West, 
S. C. 

Dr. Grier was a man of great moral 
character. His moral character and 
ideals were founded upon his devotion 
to Christianity. After his long and dis- 
tinguished service as president of Erskine 
College, he continued his service as pas- 
tor of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in Due West. 

Dr. Grier was an extraordinary man 
in that his compassion for all people 
worked to the benefit of his church, 
Erskine College, his community, and the 
State. He always looked for the best in 
people, and his criticisms were always 
couched in constructive tones. 

This distinguished South Carolinian 
made immeasurable contributions to the 
church and education, and his service in 
these areas will be long remembered. The 
results of his efforts will favorably bene- 
fit many persons in future years, and the 
life he lived will always serve as a worthy 
guide to future generations. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Dr. 
Grier: Man of Infinite Variety,“ pub- 
lished in the February 20, 1968, issue of 
the Greenville News, be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Grier: MAN oF INFINITE VARIETY 


A noted clergyman of another faith some- 
times refers aptly to certain extraordinary 
persons as “one of God's saints on earth.” 
He devoutly believes there are such, though 
seldom recognized by mere man. 

As a beginning point in an appreciation 
of the truly noble personality and character 
of Dr. Robert Calvin Grier, for 34 years 
president of Erskine College at Due West and 
for the last dozen years pastor of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Presbyterian Church on Cleve- 
land Street, our friend’s phrase is fitting. For 
Dr. Grier was, first of all, a saintly man. 

Though no attribute could be greater in a 
believing and practicing Man of God, it 
only begins to describe one of the most 
beloved, valuable and delightful citizens of 
Greenville and South Carolina. The “infinite 
variety of the man” was such that in some 
way he touched every person he ever met or 
was associated with—and in that person's 
own area of interest or condition in life. 

R. C.“ Grier had the capacity of putting 
himself in the other person’s position and 
completely understanding it. His compassion 
for all people was such that, while he might 
in private, and sometimes in public, question 
the views or actions of another, he never 
condemned either in public or private. And 
he never criticized in a tone which might 
indicate that he alone was privy to the truth 
of a situation or that he himself couldn’t 
be wrong. 

He was a deeply learned man, especially 
in the Bible, in literature and a variety of 
“disciplines” which affect people as human 
beings. His intellectual curiosity ranged the 
cosmos from the infinity of space to the 
love and care of a beautiful flower. 

He was a strikingly handsome man, broad- 
shouldered and erect until the end; he was 
courtly, gentle and gallant. His was a sharp 
and ready wit; he could tell anecdotes for 
hours and was a favorite of both the ladies 
and the gentlemen in any social gathering. 
One had to stand close to him to realize he 
was relatively short in stature, rather than 
six-feet tall, plus. 

A fine baseball player in his youth, Dr. 
Grier maintained an active interest in all 
sports, especially collegiate athletics, during 
and after his tenure at Erskine, 

His love of the beautiful led him to an 
active role in beautification efforts in Green- 
ville. 

Though he represented one of the smaller 
denominational groups in the area, he was 
& leader among ministers of all faiths and 
between him and them there was mutual re- 
spect and cooperation. 

While he gave to his church and to edu- 
cation more than a full workweek long after 
he had reached the usual retirement age, 
Dr. Grier was intensely interested in the 
affairs of the community, nation and world 
and had as good a grasp of them as anyone 
we knew. 

One incident we witnessed revealed much 
about this great but humble man, He volun- 
teered to serve as a character witness for a 
citizen, not of his church, facing a serious 
charge in a high court. When he was pre- 
sented, the judge, as tough a jurist as we 
ever met, remarked that, while he was not 
a Presbyterian, he supposed he could listen 
to him. 

With that well known twinkle in his eye 
and the faint trace of a smile on his comely 
countenance, Dr. Grier quietly said, “But I 
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am a reformed Presbyterian, your honor.” 
And with that he made as brief but elo- 
quent, convincing and truthful a plea as we 
ever heard any man make for another. 

Dr. R. C. Grier was a faithful and power- 
ful advocate for all of mankind, for he 
saw the good in all. None was so humble, 
none so low as to be beneath his reach. And 
none was so proud, none so high as to be 
beyond welcoming his counsel and his friend- 
ship. 

The good that he did will be long remem- 
bered. The good that he was will last forever. 


Urgent Need for Seapower 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the San Diego, Calif., Union of February 
14, 1968: 


EXPERTS AND THREATS PLAINLY VISIBLE: 
URGENT NEED FOR SEA POWER 


Fortunately for the United States of Amer- 
ica there is in Congress and elsewhere a group 
of highly visible men. 

Among the foremost in their ranks is Rep. 
L. Mendel Rivers, Democrat of South Car- 
olina, chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

His recent visible leadership in San Diego 
is worthy of second thought and many more: 

“America is fighting a war (against com- 
munism in Vietnam) with unknown objec- 
tives. Two and one half years ago I invited 
the President and the invisible crowd run- 
ning the war .. . to stop the supply of weap- 
ons and equipment to the Viet Cong. We 
asked them to neutralize the port of Hai- 
phong and to stop the supplies reaching the 
enemy across the Mekong (River). 

“I don’t know whether a military victory 
is possible in Vietnam or not. We haven't 
tried to win one.” 

Instead of listening to the accumulated ex- 
perience of men like Mr. Rivers and profes- 
sional military commanders, the President 
listened to the “invisible” men and the re- 
sultant mess is obvious. 

It is time the voice of the visible men was 
more heard in the security of the United 
States, not only in Vietnam but in regard 
to the other defense matters raised by Rep. 
Rivers. 

The appearance of the Soviet navy in the 
Sea of Japan as soon as the United States 
made a show of force there, the withdrawal 
of the British from the East as a sea power, 
and the USS Pueblo incident shows the need, 
as Rep. Rivers said, for a re-examination of 
our naval strength and its growing obso- 
lescence. 

Not only is the U.S. Navy short of capital 
ships, as Rep. Rivers noted, but also “we have 
no nuclear powered fleet of any consequence.” 

And the blame for this omission does not 
rest with the visible men. For the last two 
years Congress has refused to appropriate 
funds for conventionally-powered missile 
ships requested by the Pentagon, insisting 
instead on nuclear-powered vessels. 

Sea power is the nation’s heritage. It is 
through sea power that America became great 
and has maintained her world leadership. 
If we begin a retreat from the seas we will. 
begin a decline as a great nation. 

In this context the presence of a major 
Russian fleet in the Mediterranean is alarm- 
ing. The Russian display of sea power in the 
Sea of Japan as a frank warning to us is a 
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challenge that cannot be ignored as we 
look to our naval needs. And until the crew 
and men of the Pueblo are returned, there 
will be a shameful entry in the history of 
our sea power. 

To regain the control of the seas that main- 
tains the national interest we do not need 
more procrastination. We know fully the 
value of sea power and nuclear power. 

Now we need the visible men to build and 
apply the sea power as it should be. Our 
nation’s history books provide the guidance. 


Tributes to George Washington Published 
in the State Newspaper 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
is a time when it is wise to reflect on our 
Nation’s history and on the great men of 
America’s past. This is particularly true 
in an era when confusion and disarray 
appear to be the order of the day. 

The occasion of the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington gave many 
of us pause to consider that great man 
and his contributions to our Republic. 
We should note as well that what he was 
and what he stood for have a relevance 
to our Nation that transcends the years 
from the 18th century to the 20th. His 
character is well known. It should be 
emulated today. Perhaps less well known 
but just as worthy of attention are his 
ideas. Consider these words of Washing- 
ton concerning our Government: 

The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. 


Our first President saw clearly that the 
Constitution which was designed to pre- 
serve liberty would be subject to pres- 
sures calling for centralization of power. 
Wisely he warned that such pressures be 
resisted. 

The State newspaper of Columbia, 
S.C., published on February 22, 1968, an 
editorial entitled Washington's Words,” 
and on February 23, 1968, a column by 
James J. Kilpatrick entitled “George 
Washington: He Was All Man.” Both of 
these tributes to that first great leader 
of our Nation stress the relevance of 
George Washington and his thoughts to 
the United States today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column and editorial be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON’s WORDS 

Congress, by time-honored tradition, will 
pause in its daily routine today to commemo- 
rate the birthday of George Washington, 
notably marked by the reading, in both House 
and Senate, of his Farewell Address. 

This year, as every year, The State enter- 
tains the fervent if none too optimistic hope 
that our representatives and senators will 
not only hear but heed some of the profound 
observations and admonitions embodied in 
President Washington's parting message. 

We hope that Washington’s words will be 
noted not only by members of our nation’s 
legislative branch, but by those in the ex- 
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ecutive and judicial branches as well. We 
refer especially to Washington's call for cau- 
tion on the part of those individuals in- 
trusted with administering the government 
of the United States. 

They should, warned Washington, “confine 
themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach upon 
another, 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism . . 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
the constitution designates. But let there be 
no change by usurpation; for though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 

And we hope also that the people of the 
United States, no matter their color, race, 
situation, or location, will absorb both in- 


spiration and restraint from these words of © 


Washington concerning our government: 

“Respect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their constitutions of govern- 
ment. But the constitution which at any time 
exists, until changed by any explicit and au- 
thentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all. 

“The very idea of the power and the right 
of the people to establish government pre- 
suppose the duty of every individual to obey 
the established government.” 

Finally, lest some assume that Washington 
was either indifferent or hostile to the good 
influence of religion, we call to the attention 
of legislators, administrators, and most par- 
ticularly, judges of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
these characteristic concerns of the Father 
of our Country: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education . . reason and 
experience both forbid us to ‘expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: HE Was ALL MAN 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

WASHINGTON.—They read the Farewell Ad- 
dress in the Senate and House yesterday, 
but they read it to empty chambers. Not 
more than half a dozen members showed up. 
The father of our country has fallen out of 
fashion. Like his latter-day namesake, 
Booker T., he is viewed as a square with 
nothing to say to our time. 

Part of this, one supposes, is a result of 
the poor press that Washington experienced 
from his biographers until Douglas Freeman 
came along. His tribulations began with 
canonization at the hands of Parson Weems: 

“When George was about six years old,” 
wrote the Parson, “he unluckily tried the 
edge of his hatchet on the body of a beauti- 
ful young English cherry tree. The next 
morning the old gentleman, finding out what 
had befallen his tree, came into the house, 
and with much warmth asked for the mis- 
chievous author. Nobody could tell him any- 
thing about it. Presently George and his 
hatchet made their appearance. ‘George,’ 
said his father, ‘do you know who killed that 
beautiful little cherry tree yonder in the 
garden?’ 

“This was a tough question; and George 
staggered under it for a moment; but quickly 
recovered himself; and looking at his father, 
with the sweet face of youth brightened with 
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the inexpressible charm of all-conquering 
truth, he bravely cried, ‘I can’t tell a lie, Pa. 
I cut it with my hatchet.’” 

A hundred years passed in which biograph- 
ers sought to outdo the Parson in making of 
Washington a sanctimonious prig. Then re- 
action set in, beginning with Rupert Hughes 
in 1926, and Washington turned into a dull- 
witted rounder. Dr. Freeman’s masterwork 
could not save him. 

Today he shares the same cultivated anath- 
ema that falls upon generals as a class save 
only for Ike and Moshe Dayan. 

All this is a pity. Washington was not as 
appealing as Franklin, as brilliant as Jef- 
ferson, as warm as Marshall. He contributed 
less to statecraft than Madison or Hamilton: 
he was no match for Henry on the hustlings. 
Yet Washington was all man, whole and en- 
tire. He stood six-feet-two and weighed 200 
pounds—big hands, big bones, wide mouth, 
grey eyes. He was fearless. “I heard the bul- 
lets whistle,” he once wrote his brother 
Augustine, “and believe me, there is some- 
thing charming in the sound.” 

He was pre-eminently the soldier, a ruth- 
less commander who could flog a deserter or 
hang a coward without a moment of regret. 
The Indians called him Conotocarious,“ de- 
stroyer of villages. But he was not motivated 
by dreams of glory or by hope of plunder. 
One of the great themes that run through 
the whole of his life is Washington’s dedi- 
cation to honor and to duty. He put his 
country first. 

Lyndon Johnson, searching history for so- 
lace in a dark and bitter hour, recently re- 
called the ordeals of Abraham Lincoln. He 
might have found still greater inspiration in 
the agony of Washington from 1775 to 1783. 
These were the times, as Tom Paine wrote, 
that try men’s souls. By sheer force of char- 
acter—a character that would not give up— 
Washington held his ragged band of starv- 
ing troops together; he taught his fledgling 
country the meaning of endurance. 

He was much more than the stiff patriot of 
Peale’s paintings. Washington loved a drink, 
a hand of cards, a pretty girl. He loved the 
luxuries of a planter’s life—horses, hounds, 
a carriage in the best of fashion. In the 
midst of his second term, with his popular- 
ity dropping and a hundred problems rising, 
he could find time to knowledgeable letter on 
the facts of life: “You may find, perhaps, 
that the passions of your sex are more easily 
raised then allayed.” 

He was vain sometimes, pompous some- 
times, sensitive to a fault. He was no intel- 
lectual, but he had a capacious mind. He 
thought big. “Liberty is the basis,” he said. 
And in the Farewell Address that will be 
read, but not heard today, he spoke to the 


ages. 

Doubtless it is “simplistic” to praise Wash- 
ington today. The country is not much on 
patriots. But we ought to know him better. 
In a glorious hour when giants strode our 
waiting land, he stood highest of them all. 


Education of Our Children Top Priority 
HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, school 
districts around the Nation were in- 
formed this month that allocations 
under Public Law 874 are to be cut by 
20 percent of the amount that each dis- 
trict should receive. As the House knows, 
these funds are used to aid school sys- 
tems affected by Federal employment. 
Federal activities do not generate tax 
dollars sufficient to educate the children 
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of Federal employees in these school dis- 
tricts. The need for fiscal 1968 is $486 
million, but unfortunately the available 
money totals only $395 million. Only $411 
million was requested by the administra- 
tion and this was further cut by $16 mil- 
lion under the authority of Public Law 
90-218 to the $395 million figure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a strong advocate 
of budget restraint during the present 
serious economic difficulties. In my opin- 
ion, the Congress has no choice, but to 
demand that certain programs be de- 
layed, eliminated, or kept at present 
levels until the massive conflict in Viet- 
nam is over. Congress has rightfully de- 
manded that the executive branch estab- 
lish priorities in this regard. It goes with- 
out saying, however, that there are pro- 
grams which cannot be cut back because 
they are essential and of high priority. 
I believe education to be in the category 
of highest priority, but apparently this 
view is not universally held. I do not 
think that when Congress gave the ad- 
ministration the discretion in Public Law 
90-218 as to where cuts should be made 
that it intended education funds to be 
cut and I am distressed that any such 
cut was placed in effect. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body now has 
under consideration H.R. 15399, the 
urgent supplemental appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1968. On February 20, 1968, an 
amendment was proposed to this bill by 
the junior Senator from Arkansas re- 
storing $91 million under Public Law 
874 to bring the total needed sum to $486 
million. I strongly favor this proposal 
and hope it is adopted. Should the other 
body see fit to place these funds in H.R. 
15399, I strongly advocate that the 
House conferees accept the addition. If 
the other body does not see fit to add this 
sum, then I urge and pray that the House 
take the initiative to pass another sup- 
plemental measure to restore the full 
amount required for the 874 program. 
Education is much too vital to this Na- 
tion to be subject to such cuts. The edu- 
cation of our children must have top 
priority. 


Opposition to Restrictions on Pretrial 
Publicity 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association, meeting in 
Chicago, recently endorsed recommenda- 
tions calling for restrictions on pretrial 
publicity. The purpose of these restric- 
tions is purportedly to encourage fair 
trials by preventing prejudicial news 
stories about defendants prior to prose- 
cution. 

This proposal calls for very careful 
study, for it would certainly involve a 
far-reaching change in our concepts of 
freedom of the press. While the proposal 
may not be without merit—Great Britain 
has had similar curbs for years—we 
would do well to give close attention to 
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the views expressed by the newspapers, 
which are naturally vitally interested in 
any restrictions of their freedoms. 

Two newspapers in South Carolina, 
the Greenville News and the State, have 
recently published editorials in opposi- 
tion to the recommended restrictions. 
These newspapers have a history of fair- 
ness and of avoiding sensationalism. I 
believe that the views they express 
should certainly be heard in the debate 
on this important issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Threat 
to the Press,” published in the State 
newspaper on February 23, 1968, and the 
editorial entitled “ABA Endangers Two 
Rights,” published in the Greenville 
News on February 25, 1968, be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

THREAT TO THE PRESS 

Crime News, which has reflected the rising 
tide of criminality in the United States, may 
soon be sharply curtailed in the nation’s 
press—not because of any lessening of crime, 
but because of suppression of such news by 
courts, lawyers, and law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Meeting in Chicago earlier this week, the 
delegates to the American Bar Association 
adopted the so-called Reardon report which 
recommends stringent curbs on pre-trial 
publicity. Prosecutors, defense attorneys, 
court officials, and the police all would be 
barred (in jurisdictions where the Reardon 
report is adopted) from disclosing informa- 
tion about a defendant’s prior criminal rec- 
ord, whether or not he has confessed, whether 
he has been identified as a suspect and so 
on. 

In short, the proposed code of conduct 
would suppress everything but the barest 
facts about a defendant and the circum- 
stances of his arrest. This, in the view of the 
American Bar Association, will make for fairer 
trials—even though it be at the expense of a 
free press. 

Obviously, this latest effort at restricting 
the availability of news of public concern 
stems from the sensational treatment given 
the Sheppard case in Ohio and the Jack 
Ruby affair in Texas. There is no denying 
that certain segments of the news media 
were guilty of extravagant and excessive cov- 
erage of those episodes, and no responsible 
elements of the press defend such unseemly 
conduct. 

But let it be noted for the record that in 

both of those instances, as in a number of 
others, the situation could have been kept in 
hand by a greater degree of firmness and 
fairness by the judicial and law enforcement 
officials who were in charge of the proceed- 
ings. 
It is seldom, however, that either lawyers 
or jurists point the finger of blame at them- 
selves or even at one another. As a result 
the press becomes the whipping boy and the 
public becomes the loser. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation currently is pressing a comprehensive 
investigation to determine just how, when, 
where, and to what degree verdicts have been 
unfairly influenced by pre-trial publicity. 
Spokesmen for the ANPA and for the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors requested 
the American Bar Association to withhold 
final action until all that evidence was in. 
But, by a vote of 176 to 68, the delegate 
lawyers rejected any further delay. 

It is conceivable that adoption of the 
Reardon recommendations could, in fact, 
promote the cause of justice. It is equally 
probable that it could do just the reverse by 
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throwing a mantle of secrecy and silence 
over the handling of criminal prosecutions 
and proceedings. 

Unfortunately, all who align themselves 
outwardly on the side of the law are not 
paragons of virtue. If such individuals, com- 
paratively few though they may be, are shel- 
tered from the probing and reporting of a 
free press, both the temptation and the op- 
portunity to indulge in shenanigans will be 
substantially increased. 

Our own view, based on the generally 
wholesome and equitable balance between 
fair trial and free press in South Carolina, is 
that the Reardon rules are not needed in this 
state. Our fear is that, without a free press, 
fair trials themselves may be jeopardized, 
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American newsmen will continue to go 
after and to publicize news about crime in 
advance of formal trials, recommendations 
of the American Bar Association to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Actually, the Bar’s recommendations, while 
binding on lawyers who are members of the 
Association, do not have the effect of public 
law. 

The recommendations undoubtedly will 
cause many lawyers, police officials and 
judges to attempt to restrict the publication 
of facts about crimes before public trials, 
Alert reporters, however, will continue to dig 
for information in legitimate efforts to keep 
the public informed, 

The ABA recommendations, adopted re- 
cently, advocate open violation of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution guarantee- 
ing a free press, They do so in a mistaken at- 
tempt to strengthen the Sixth Amendment, 
guaranteeing an accused person the right to 
& speedy and public trial. 

Actually the ABA’s adoption of the rec- 
ommendations of its so-called Reardon Re- 
port could weaken the Sixth as well as the 
First Amendment. A curb of pre-trial pub- 
licity could be used as a cover-up for male- 
factors with connections in high places. 

Worse still a clamp-down on pre-trial pub- 
licity actually could work against the Sixth 
Amendment's guarantee of a public“ or 
open and honest trial. 

It could be the first step toward secret 
or Star Chamber pre-trial proceedings, in 
which innocent persons would suffer as a re- 
sult of pre-arranged agreements reached in 
secret, 


Chances are the issue will be tested in 
court, one way or another, and eventually 
will reach the Supreme Court. 

Both the public’s right to know what goes 
on and the rights of people to protection 
from pre-trial mistreatment, from delays 
and to public trials are at stake in this 
matter. 


Pensions and Profit-Sharing Funds: As- 
pects of Income Spreading 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor on December 12, 1967, of address- 
ing the National Symposium on Measur- 
ing Investment Performance of Pensions 
and Profit-Sharing Funds, in Chicago, 
Ill. In my remarks I pointed out the sig- 
nificance of pensions and profit-sharing 
funds as one aspect of spreading income 
over the lifetime of a person. Consumer 
credit and insurance are also a part of 
this same process. My remarks follow: 
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INCOME SPREADING 


(Address of Hon. THomas B. Curtis to the 
National Symposium on Measuring Invest- 
ment Performance of Pensions and Profit- 
Sharing Funds, Chicago, Ill., December 12, 
1967) 

One of our brilliant CPAs in St, Louis prac- 
ticed his profession in his native land Hun- 
gary before he made a rather hurried exit 
to this country about ten years ago. He 
pointed out to me that one of the great 
and rather unique things about this coun- 
try is the certainty of its tax system, cer- 
tain enough, that is, so that it is prac- 
tical to advise personal and corporate clients 
on long range investment policies. 

Well this is a pretty good testimonial to 
the stability of our society and the rational- 
ity of our government. If we have had infla- 
tion, at least it has been creeping ... and 
relatively predictable. If we have had high 
taxes at least they too have been creeping 
and predictable. 

Of course, this can change, and as I work 
in the midst of the trees I become great- 
ly worried, but as I pause now and then to 
take a long look at the forest I am content 
to go back to work and put my long range 
worries aside. To some extent as I write this 
I must confess that I have not been able 
to dismiss these worries as readily as I have in 
the past. But I am not here going to dis- 
cuss these worries although I find myself in- 
creasingly discussing them. For the sake of 
this paper—this discussion—I am going to 
assume the essential stability of our society 
and the rationality of our government. 

Our society began emerging from an econ- 
omy based upon scarcity to an economy 
based upon plenty sometime in the early 
twentieth century. We are still in the process 
of emerging, but we have advanced suffi- 
ciently into this new economic climate to 
start re-calculating our basic concept of 
economic cause and effect to allow for this 
fundamental and new change. What I am 
trying to say cannot be passed over lightly. 
For if it is true, then the economic workings 
in history will not serve readily as guideposts 
for action to be taken in the future, that is, 
without making basic adjustments. No soci- 
ety in history has ever reached the plateau 
of plenty before. We are breaking new trails. 

An economic indicator developed just 
within the past decade, I think by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, illus- 
trates some of what I am talking about. I 
refer to Discretionary Purchasing Power. Let 
me quote from Finance Facts, November, 
1967, a monthly publication of the National 
Consumers Finance Association: 

“American Consumers had $233 Billion in 
discretionary purchasing power in second 
quarter of 1967 (seasonally adjusted at an 
annual rate). Discretionary Purchasing 
Power as estimated by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board is a dollar amount 
that measures the American Consumers’ 
ability to exercise independent choice as to 
spending or saving. From aggregate consumer 
purchasing power (income plus credit), de- 
ductions are made for contractual savings 
(payments to insurance and pension funds), 
essential outlays (for example, food, clothing, 
transportation and medical expenses), and 
fixed commitments (for example, home mort- 
gage or rent payments and interest pay- 
ments) to arrive at discretionary purchasing 
power. 

“Aggregate consumer purchasing power in 
second quarter 1967 was at annual rate of 
$567 Billion. Of this amount, discretionary 
purchasing power was estimated at $233 
Billion (41%) of which discretionary saving 
comprised $35 Billion and discretionary 
spending $198 Billion.” 

Another indicator or I should say sets of 
statistics—they constitute an indicator be- 
cause I use them as such—which illustrates 
the new climate, are average age of entry 
into the work force, average age of retire- 
ment from the work force and percent of 
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leisure time during the period when in the 
work force. Now I must break right into 
my thought to make it quite plain that 
when I talk about new economic climate I 
do not mean new economics. I think what 
has dubbed itself the New Economics is 
quackery. It is putting new wine in old 
bottles. Instead of trying to make new bot- 
tles in which to put the new wine... it 
breaks the old bottles and makes a mess of 
the new vintage. 

To pick up my theme. Age of entry into 
the work force continues to rise—it is now 
19 years and 7 months, I believe. And it will 
continue to rise as increased percentages 
of our youth finish high school—go on to 
college and thence to graduate school. Yet 
it was only two or three years ago that we 
finally changed our definition of the work 
force in computing our employment sta- 
tistics, from age 14 to age 16. So, having 
finally changed, we are still out of date. 

The average age of retirement from the 
work force continues to decline. I think it 
is now 67 years 5 months. I recall when 1 
first began following these statistics—which 
are a happy fall-out of operating the social 
security system—that the average age of re- 
tirement was over 70 years of age. 

The forty hour week and the eight hour 
day are only one aspect of the decline in 
hours of work during the years men are 
in the work force. Far from moving to the 
36 hour week as Walter Reuther and some 
national labor leaders argue, I point to the 
work efficiencies involved in moving toward 
an eleven month year and possibly to the 
seventh year sabbatical leave. I won't at- 
tempt to measure the increasing incidence 
of coffee breaks and “refresher education 
courses”, but I would point out that they, 
too, are part of the measure of decline in 
actual hours work. Or to turn it around, a 
measure of the increased hours of discre- 
tionary time comparable to discretionary 
purchasing power, both basic indicators in 
this economy based upon plenty. 

Although I am not, in this paper, passing 
judgment on these changing circumstances, 
I must say that I view all of this movement 
with high approval ... These trends all 
spell out increased productivity. . of the 
individual human being as an economic pro- 
ducer .. . because the human being still re- 
sponds well to increased freedoms. Perhaps 
there is a point of diminishing returns even 
here, but we are far from reaching this 
point as a society, and, observing the man- 
ner in which self-discipline develops in a 
human being born, reared and living in even 
our relative freedom, it is hard to visualize 
this point as coming soon. Indeed, this point 
of diminishing returns, if it exists, seems 
light years away. 

Discretionary purchasing power and dis- 
cretionary time are merely components of 
aggregate purchasing power and aggregate 
time available. The very fact that we are now 
dealing with these components on an an- 
nual basis, using the aggregate numbers in 
the society who are in the labor market, has 
meant that we have had to deal with these 
components on a decadal basis, a long-range 
basis as well. 

For years I did not understand what a 
generation really was. By fortuitous circum- 
stances what a generation was became clear 
to me when I realized that I graduated from 
law school in 1935. My father from law 
school in 1905 and my grandfather from 
law school in 1875—incidentally, the same 
law school. A generation becomes important 
when a society has become stabilized. It 
requires three generations to fully test out 
any social system, three times thirty or 
ninety years. At my graduation from col- 
legt in 1932, I met an old graduate who had 
met an old graduate at his graduation who 
had graduated in the eighteenth century. 
Three generations exist together at any point 
in a society’s existence. 

These facts become important when we 
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seek to discuss such things as the Federal 
Social Security program. And as the society 
remains stable more and more other things 
must be discussed in this contest. 

When applying these statistics to the indi- 
vidual human being—which constitutes one 
of the arts of government—one very impor- 
tant point emerges; namely that purchasing 
power must be spread over the lifetime of 
the individual and if discretionary purchas- 
ing power is an important goal, much of that 
spread purchasing power should be discre- 
tionary. 

If the average human life span is 75 years 
and twenty years are spent in education and 
ten years in retirement then there is only 
45 years available to work and to earn pur- 
chasing power. If the purchasing power is to 
be discretionary at all, mechanisms must be 
developed in the society to permit income to 
be spread from the earning years both for- 
ward, in anticipation of later earnings to the 
early years of need, including education, and 
to be spread into the later years of retire- 
ment. 

And indeed these mechanisms have been 
developing in our society. The mechanisms 
for income spreading from years of earning 
to years of retirement have been with us 
much longer and, therefore, are more de- 
veloped than are the devices to spread income 
forward. Yet not until the development of 
group pensions and annuities have these 
mechanisms for forward spreading been other 
than carriage trade business not recognizable 
in full percentage points in our national 
economic statistics. 

Income spreading, to protect against risks 
which would impair income earnings such as 
disabling accidents or untimely deaths are 
also important social mechanisms in enhanc- 
ing discretionary purchasing power. These 
mechanisms have been developed well in our 
society, but again were not of national sig- 
nificance until we moved to the group insur- 
ance programs, 

Mechanisms for future income spreading 
forward to the present—consumer credit, 
home mortgage debt, consumer durable mort- 
gage debt, debt for education, ete—have 
been the last to start to develop in this new 
society of plenty. Really it is not until after 
World War II that consumer credit increased 
to noticeable portions in our national sta- 
tistics. Those who worry about its rapid in- 
creases fail to understand that it is less than 
one-third toward maturity. . less than 30 
years in a span of 90 when the test of excel- 
lence can be fully applied. Incidentally, I 
wish the federal governmental balance 
sheet—or even the balance sheets of state 
and local governments or private profit and 
non-profit businesses—were as fine as the 
balance sheets of the consumers, assets over 
liabilities. Total consumer assets as of June 
30, 1967 were $2.28 Trillion. Total liabilities 
were .311 Trillion ($311 Billion) giving a net 
worth of the American Consumer of $1.969 
Trillion, 

Now income spreading has an aspect of 
saving whether it is to protect against risk 
to earning abilities, to spread forward 
through debt to acquire a capital asset— 
a tangible one like a home or a consumer du- 
rable or intangible but quite real like educa- 
tion—or to spread to the years of retirement. 
All these mechanisms to spread income are 
important to maintain a stable economy and 
to finance innovation, research and develop- 
ment from whence comes future economic 
advancement. 

I want to apologize at this point for taking 
you through this somewhat philosophical 
rambling. I think all of what I have sought 
to say is understood, but I am uneasy about 
it. So I become boring and repetitious. But is 
it really understood? 

If it is so well understood, I ask myself 
why is there so much difficulty every day to 
carry forward the dialogue on the merits and 
demerits of the social security system as it 
exists in our society? as it is projected into 
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the future? and as it is amended from time 
to time? 

On this score I can speak with more posi- 
tiveness, because there is a lack of under- 
standing among Congressmen, people in the 
insurance and annuity professions, as well as 
the people generally about these theories 
and practices of the federal social security 
system. Invariably when one seeks to discuss 
the social security system with objectiveness 
there are accusations made by persons re- 
sponsible for administering it that this un- 
dermines the confidence of the people in the 
system. 

Recently the Reader's Digest had an article 
raising some basic points about the social 
security system. Immediately Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Wilbur Cohen wrote a 
lengthy rebuttal which consisted mostly of 
ad hominem exhortations rather than objec- 
tive discussion. He went to the point of ac- 
cusing the Reader’s Digest of seeking to un- 
dermine the system. The rebuttal of Mr. 
Cohen was very properly placed in the Con- 
gressional Record by Congressman Wilbur 
Mills, Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. I then undertook to re- 
but Mr. Cohen’s rebuttal with a paper I 
placed in the Congressional Record at the 
same time taking some exception to certain 
of the points in the Reader’s Digest article. 
I also placed in the Congressional Record a 
critical article appearing in Business Week. 
Since then Charles Stevenson, the author of 
the Reader’s Digest article prepared his own 
rebuttal to Mr. Cohen’s rebuttal which was 
duly inserted in the Congressional Record. 

I am awaiting Mr. Cohen’s reply to both 
my rebuttal and to Mr. Stevenson’s rebuttal. 
I have assured Mr. Cohen I would place his 
further arguments in the Congressional Rec- 
ord when he has them prepared. 

The primary argument advanced by Mr. 
Cohen to rebut the detailed points made 
about the social security system by Mr. Ste- 
venson was that the various Social Security 
Advisory Councils consisting of distin- 
guished citizens” all had approved the 
“soundness” of Social Security. This, of 
course, is mere ad hominem argument. It dis- 
regards the points of argument advanced as 
well as a point that I have sought to make 
for years . . and a few years back in bitter 
and specific detail—that these Advisory 
Boards have not been independent boards as 
the Congress contemplated they would be at 
the time it provided for their creation by 
law. Instead, the men picked to serve were 
distinguished men all right—men of integ- 
rity—but men picked because they were in 
accord with the basic theories lying behind 
the social security system, not men picked 
for their objectivity and critical abilities. 

The rest of this paper will simply be a 
re-reading of the supplemental views I wrote 
to accompany H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
Bill, which has now passed the Congress with 
a few slight changes made by the Senate. I 
had hoped that these supplemental views 
would have been the basis for moving the 
dialogue in this important matter forward. 
To date the dialogue seems to be confined to 
a very close circle, The news media by and 
large find no news being generated in this 
controversy involving this far reaching and 
vital subject. 

The counterpart of the Federal Govern- 
ment's movement to extend social security 
further, of course, is its endeavor to restrict 
the burgeoning development of private pen- 
sion and retirement programs. At least I 
would argue that the present Administra- 
tion’s endeavors are to restrict the private 
retirement programs. The argument the other 
way, of course, is that it is necessary to regu- 
late these private pension plans in more 
detail in order to protect the public. Notably, 
however, the record shows relatively little 
abuse in our pension systems to support 
bein contentions. My supplemental views 
ollow: 
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“I concur with the committee report and 
recommend the passage of H.R. 12080. Al- 
though I have some serious reservations 
about the changes in the old-age and sur- 
vivorship portion of the bill which I shall 
discuss later, the improvements in the wel- 
fare sections are extensive and too long de- 
layed. The improvements in the medical care 
sections, titles XVIII and XIX, are much 
needed but they are only the beginning of 
the amendments necessary to try to make 
these systems work. Although I believe the 
systems are fundamentally unsound and 
wide of the mark in attacking the real health 
problems of the aged and other potentially 
medically indigent, nonetheless, the innova- 
tions should have as fair a test as possible. 

“The real health problems lie in the area 
of financing catastrophic health costs. They 
never did lie in financing the routine and less 
costly illnesses of our people. H.R. 12080 no- 
tably extends the hospital benefits from 60 
days to 90 days. This is still hitting at the 
problem from the wrong end. The cases of 
catastrophic illness or accident require some- 
times a year or more of hospital care and can 
put even afluent families on relief. These 
problems are met only in title XIX, the wel- 
fare section of the social security law. Our 
programs should be designed to keep people 
off welfare. 

“H.R. 12080 fails to correlate retirement 
benefits from social security with retirement 
benefits that most Americans derive from 
personal savings and private pension plans. 

“Americans, in contrast to people in other 
developed countries have a broadly based 
tripartite system for their retirement. Gov- 
ernment social security is one part. The pri- 
mary and historical part consists of the per- 
son’s own savings, annuities, insurance, 
homeownership, etc. The third part consists 
of the funded employment pension plans 
which meet the standards set by the Congress 
in the Internal Revenue Code. 

“The committee report states that studies 
of the Social Security Administration find 
“Because social security benefits are virtually 
the sole reliance of about half the benefici- 
aries and the major reliance for almost all 
beneficiaries, the level at which social securi- 
ty benefits are set determines in large meas- 
ure the basic economic well-being of the 
majority of the Nation’s older people.’ I 
challenge this statement. I have seen no 
studies by the Social Security Administration 
or by others which substantiate it. The 
wealth and investment resources of the aged 
as well as their income sources need objective 
study. Indeed, if this statement were true, 
what are we to believe happened to old peo- 
ple in America before 1936? They were cared 
for and compassionately, nor were the bulk 
of them cared for through welfare programs. 
Our objective should be to improve our sys- 
tems, not denigrate them. This can only be 
done through objective studies. 

“Today social security is certainly an im- 
portant part of the retirement plans of most 
Americans. But it is only a part and when it 
was initiated it was never proposed as the 
sole source of retirement income for our 
people. The discussion today should be 
around how much of a part it should be. 

“Now that over 90% of all Americans are 
covered by social security, as their standard 
of living increases with additional discretion- 
ary income available to them, should they 
and their employers put that money into 
increasing social security benefits or into in- 
creasing the benefits they might obtain 
through private savings plans and the em- 
ployer-employee pension systems? 

“I argue that there are three basic reasons 
today that the increase of retirement bene- 
fits for our people should come from further 
emphasis on funded retirement programs 
rather than pay-as-you-go retirement sys- 
tems such as governmental social security. 

“1. Funded retirement programs can pay 
larger benefits than a pay-as-you-go system, 
because over 50 percent of the benefits paid 
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out to the retiree come from the earnings 
on the investment of the fund. Our private 
pension plans today have over $90 billion in 
their funds. The annual earnings run over 
$4.5 billion. These funded plans are being 
extended to cover more and more people. 
About 25 million workers are presently cov- 
ered in a program which was effectively 
started almost 10 years after social security. 
It wasn’t until last year that the Congress 
effectively extended the tax treatment for 
corporate pension plans to self-employed and 
their employees. In a few years 50 million or 
75 percent of the workers should be covered 
and the funds should be well over $200 
billion. 

“The social security system, on the other 
hand, is a pay-as-you-go system which does 
not contemplate paying benefits out of the 
earnings of the trust fund. The social se- 
curity trusts consist of only $22 billion 
and is called a contingent fund—to protect 
the system against unanticipated contingen- 
cies such as serious recession. It barely 
equals the benefit paid out in 1 year, yet it 
covers over 65 million workers, If the social 
security system were funded in the same 
sense that corporate and other private pen- 
sion plans are required to be funded by our 
tax and insurance laws, the fund would have 
to have $350 billion in it. 

“In other words, instead of increasing the 
payroll tax by say $200 a year—$100 from the 
employee and $100 from the employer by in- 
creasing the wage base on which the social 
security tax is paid from $6,800 to $7,800 and 
increasing the rate of tax, and if that same 
$200 a year were paid into a funded pension 
plan, the benefits could be increased two to 
three times the increase provided in the social 
security pay-as-you-go system. 

“The second reason which requires us to 
be cautious about increasing the social se- 
curity system by having it compete for the 
same funds which finance private retirement 
plans is the economic limitations of the pay- 
roll tax, which is the method of financing not 
only social security but unemployment in- 
surance and, in reality, workman’s compensa- 
tion. Many economists have argued that get- 
ting the social security tax above 10 percent 
of payroll endangers the basic system. It is 
certainly true that all taxes have a point of 
diminishing returns. Without the increases in 
this bill, the payroll tax is already scheduled 
to go up to 11.3 percent of payroll. 

“The third reason for increasing the retire- 
ment benefits for our people through the 
funded systems rather than through pay-as- 
you-go systems lies in the need of any society 
for capital to finance its economic growth 
and increased standard of living. The West- 
ern European countries, particularly the ones 
that have been acclaimed for paying higher 
social security benefits than does the U.S. so- 
cial security system, constantly look with en- 
vious eyes to the great U.S. capital market, 
because they do not have the capital to fi- 
nance their growth. Americans through 
their tripartite retirement systems have much 
greater retirements benefits per person than 
these same countries because Americans do 
rely heavily on funded retirement systems in 
addition to social security. In the process, 
Americans have created great savings which 
are available through the savings and loan in- 
stitutions ($150 billion), through the pen- 
sion plans ($90 billion), through the insur- 
ance companies ($200 billion) and savings in 
banks ($100 billion) to finance the expansion 
of industry and their own living standards. 
If a society does not finance a large part of 
the retirement of its people through savings, 
it creates serious difficulties for itself. 

“So when we cut in on the funded systems 
by increasing the pay-as-you-go system as is 
done to some degree in H.R. 12080, we cut 
back on the amount of benefits that other- 
wise might be paid. to our retirees as well as 
cut back on the capital that otherwise would 
be available to finance the Nation's growth 
which provides the jobs and living standards 
for our people. 
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“I think it is important that we under- 
stand our great society so that in our en- 
deavor to improve and better it, we do not 
unwittingly damage it.” 


Deficit Financing 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President— 

It is useless for the President to tell every- 
body else to limit price and wage demands, 
while he submits budgets to Congress which 
require deficit financing. 


With these words the Greenville News 
sums up the thinking of many Americans 
on the fiscal policies of our Government. 
There is no question but that we need to 
put our economic house in order. There 
are serious problems engendered by con- 
tinuing inflation which the administra- 
tion refuses to halt by curbing Govern- 
ment spending. One of the most serious 
is the growing lack of confidence in the 
dollar abroad. Another is the spiraling 
cost of living with which the American 
public must contend. 

Until the administration accepts the 
responsibility of curbing this trend in our 
economy by a firm commitment to re- 
duce Government spending, the problem 
will only grow more serious. The admin- 
istration apparently wishes to place the 
blame and the responsibility for this 
problem on the American public. Until 
the Government practices what it 
preaches, the American public will not 
accept this responsibility. 

Mr. President, the Greenville News 
published an editorial on this subject on 
February 15, 1968. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Must Set EXAMPLE 

At some point somebody has to do some- 
thing to stop the ruinous wage-cost-price 
spiral which burdens Americans with infla- 
tion at home and threatens the competitive 


rons of their products in international 
e. 

So far there has been little leadership from 
Washington. President Johnson has appealed 
to industry to keep prices down and to union 
leaders to keep wage demands within the 
bounds of increased productivity. 

These appeals have been, still are and will 
continue to be ignored. This was emphasized 
in a recent news story quoting union leaders 
as rev rejecting the President’s wage pro- 


posals. 

The fact, which has yet to be driven home 
to those who set the wage-price standards of 
the nation is that the continuing spiral is 
literally digging the economic grave of the 
American people—industrialists, business- 
men, workers and all others. 

The first groups to feel the effects, of 
course, are those on fixed incomes, including 
many retired people, and the poor. The fixed 
income group feels it in the declining value 
of their non-increasing dollars. The poorer 
people get a double dose of trouble—loss of 
dollar value and potential loss of jobs as they 
are unable to produce enough to justify ris- 
ing pay costs forced by minimum wage in- 
creases. 
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All American workers feel it indirectly in 
that, as wages increase, so does the percen- 
tage of income taken from them by the es- 
calating income tax structure. Tax-wise the 
average worker today is much worse off than 
he was a decade ago. His income was lower 
then, but so was the percentage of his tax bill. 

This, of course, is on top of the rising prices 
Americans must pay for the goods and serv- 
ices they need and desire. 

Industry and business can stand a certain 
amount of fiscal abuse, because increased 
costs can be passed along to domestic con- 
sumers. But there is a limit even for them. 

There also comes a time when imports 
of goods produced in low-wage foreign coun- 
tries make serious inroads on American over- 
seas sales and even invade the domestic mar- 
ket. This has happened to the textile indus- 
try, as all people hereabouts should know by 
now. 

It is beginning to happen even to the giant 
steel industry. 

An executive of U.S. Steel, R. Heath Larry 
recently pinpointed the steel problem by 
citing comparative American and Japanese 
production costs. Japan’s steel industry uses 
16 or 17 man hours at $1.08 an hour to pro- 
duce a ton of steel. America’s uses about 13 
man-hours at a cost of $4.63 an hour. This 
gives the Japanese a $40 a ton cost advantage 
over the American steel industry. 

Textile and most other American indus- 
tries can document their cost problem in the 
same fashion. 

Staggering differences in production costs 
in this country and abroad can have disas- 
trous effects upon the economic stability of 
America and the welfare of every citizen. 
Unless it is checked, it can result in a de- 
pression which could bring on chaos and 
even a dictatorship. 

Americans are inclined to ignore such long- 
range threats, even though they are real. 
Yet the time has come for clear thinking 
and honest facing up to the threats and 
causes of inflation. 

A great deal of responsibility naturally 
rests upon management to make every effort 
to keep production costs down, and upon 
union leaders and rank and file workers to 
use restraint in wage demands. 

The prime responsibility, however, rests 
upon the federal government, the chief con- 
tributor to inflation by continuing its pol- 
icy of deficit spending and expansion of 
costly programs. 

It is useless for the President to tell every- 
body else to limit price and wage demands, 
while he submits budgets to Congress which 
require deficit financing. 

His proposal for an income tax surcharge 
to offset partially the expected deficit for the 
next fiscal year may have shortrange value in 
helping to “cool” the inflationary fires tem- 
porarily. It is, however, the worse possible 
longrange measure, because it caters to the 
government’s tendency to pour tax money 
into any and every kind of project—some 
worthy, some highly questionable. And it 
does not cure the deficit spending problem. 

The answer to inflation is for the federal 
government to set the example by limiting 
expenditures to revenues. 

If and when that is done, then—and only 
then—can the President ask other Americans 
to use restraint in meeting corporate and in- 
dividual financial problems. 


State of Our National Economy 
HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, despite the unprecedented prosperity 
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of our economy, there remain among us 
those who are unable to obtain a de- 
cent job. Moreover, the broad base of 
American workers have failed to share 
equitably in the benefits of our recent 
economic progress despite the attempts 
of some observers to argue that labor 
costs are primarily responsible for rising 
prices. 

A decent job for every person desiring 
employment and an equitable sharing 
of our Nation’s wealth remain, I am hap- 
py to say, among the fundamental goals 
of the American labor movement. 

These goals are well stated in a recent 
analysis by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on the state of our national 
economy. The text of the statement fol- 
lows, and I recommend its reading to my 
colleagues: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
CoUNCIL ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, BAL 
HARBOUR, FLA., FEBRUARY 23, 1968 
The national economy's advance, which 

got underway in 1961, continues to add to 

employment and incomes. The economic per- 

formance of the past seven years has been a 

most welcome improvement after the trend 

of rising unemployment and recurring re- 
cessions during most of the 19508. Between 

1966 and 1967, for example, employment rose 

1% million, 

Despite this record of achievement; the 
American economy remains some distance 
from full employment. Unemployment per- 
sists at much too high a level and in 1967 
there was no improvement in this important 
indicator of the American people’s economic 
well-being—3.8 percent of the labor force 
remained unemployed. 

The economic advance, thus far, has failed 
to provide enough job opportunities for a 
rapidly growing labor force in a period of 
radical technological change—particularly 
for the most disadvantaged job seekers 
among teenagers, Negroes and unskilled 
workers. 

Moreover, the benefits of the national 
economy’s much-improved performance in 
the 1960s have not been shared equitably 
among the various groups in the population. 
A disproportionately great share has gone 
to business and upper-income families, even 
after accounting for last year’s small decline 
in profits. 

Although some business and government 
spokesmen attempt to blame rising unit 
labor costs for much of the increase in the 
price level, the record clearly shows that 
the price level has been rising in recent 
years, regardless of what happened to labor 
costs per unit of production, Between 1960 
and 1965, for example, when unit labor costs 
of manufactured goods fell 144 percent or 
more, wholesale prices of manufactured 
products rose 1.7 percent—boosting profit 

and increasing the business share of 
the fruits of the economy’s progress. And 
when workers sought to catch up with rising 
living costs and the gains of the economic 
advance in the past two years, business 
raised prices at a faster pace, to maintain 
enlarged profit margins. 

After a brief and slight decline from great 
heights, corporate profits are now booming 
again. As the Wall Street Journal of Febru- 
ary 13, 1968 reports: “Business appears to 
be back on the comfortable track it wan- 
dered off for a year beginning in late 1966— 
the track that leads straight from one quar- 
terly profit record to another.” 

Between 1960 and 1967: 

Corporate profits, after payment of taxes, 
skyrocketed 77 percent, 

Dividend payments to stockholders soared 
70 percent. 

Weekly after-tax take-home pay of non- 
supervisory employees in private industry 
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with three dependents, increased only 25 per- 
cent—and in terms of buying power, less 
than 11 percent. Moreover, in the two years 
between December 1965 and December 1967, 
the buying power of these workers’ weekly 
take-home pay actually fell 144 percent. 

Real compensation per hour of non-super- 
visory employees in private, non-farm indus- 
tries increased only about 2½ percent a year 
in the 7 years 1960-1967. But the real volume 
of production per man-hour in the entire 
private economy rose at a yearly rate of 3.3 
percent. 

The vast majority of wage and salary earn- 
ers have not received a fair share of the 
fruits of the national economy’s advance. A 
disproportionately large share has gone to 
business, to executive and managerial per- 
sonnel, to the self-employed such as doctors 
and similar groups, to capital gains from 
the sale of property. 

This unfair distribution of the benefits 
of the economy’s progress is clearly unjust 
to wage and salary earners, who are the 
vast majority of the population and the 
backbone of American society. It undermines 
the strength of consumer markets, the base 
of our economic system. And it helps to ex- 
plain the slower-than- expected expansion of 
consumer sales in the past year, which seems 
to mystify so many business and govern- 
ment commentators on economic trends. In 
addition, it widens the economic and social 
distance between various groups in the na- 
tion. 

Moreover, the complex domestic problems 
that festered from neglect during most of 
the 1950s remain unsolved despite the be- 
ginnings of numerous federal government 
programs to achieve solutions. Radical 
changes in technology, accompanied by rapid 
urban growth and changes in race relations, 
pull and tug at the fabric of our society. 

However, there are those who claim that 
the economic advance has gone too far and 
clamor for unemployment-breeding restric- 
tive policies. In 1966, the Federal Reserve 
pursued a very restrictive monetary policy, 
which pushed interest rates to their highest 
levels in 40 years, threw much-needed resi- 
dential construction into a deep recession 
along with such related industries as lum- 
ber and furniture, and contributed to the 
economic slow-down of the first half of 1967. 
There is danger that similar policies may be 
pursued in 1968, despite the fact that unem- 
ployment persists and industry is operating 
only about 85 percent of its productive 
capacity. 

There are also those who clamor for a 
slashing of federal expenditures for such es- 
sential measures as federal aid for education, 
housing, urban affairs, health-care, air and 
water pollution measures, anti-poverty and 
welfare—those who claim that America’s $800 
billion economy cannot afford public facili- 
ties and services in the midst of the Viet Nam 
war. 

1. We reiterate our conviction that the 
American economy has the resources to ex- 
tend and expand social advances at home, 
while meeting military requirements in Viet 
Nam. The cost of the war should not be ab- 
sorbed by cutting back or freezing essential 
federal programs for domestic progress. The 
great productive ability of the American 
economy can provide the foundation for both 
continued social progress at home and an 
honorable settlement of the war in Viet Nam. 

The expected sharp rise in the govern- 
ment's administrative budget deficit in fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969, due to military expendi- 
tures, can be reduced, without mounting 
pressures on interest rates and the avail- 
ability of money and credit: A temporary war 
surtax is needed to reduce the amount of 
money the government will have to borrow 
in the money market and to eliminate the 
threat to home-building and related indus- 
tries from tight money and higher interest 
rates. 

The needed temporary surtax should be 
based on ability to pay, including taxation of 
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personal and corporate income that escapes 
taxation through major loopholes in the tax 
structure. The surcharge on corporations 
should be at least twice as great as on per- 
sonal income. The surcharge on personal in- 
come should be clearly set on the basis of 
ability to pay. Corporate and personal in- 
come, excluded from taxation by tax loop- 
holes, should be subjected to at least the 
same tax rate as the surcharge. 

2. We insist that the top-priority objective 
of national economic policy should be to 
achieve and sustain full employment—jobs 
at decent wages, for all people who are able 
to work and desire employment. The demand 
for goods and services from consumers, gov- 
ernment and business must expand suffi- 
ciently to provide enough new job opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed, for the great num- 
bers of entrants into the labor force and for 
those displaced by spreading automation. 
The federal government's tax, expenditure 
and monetary policies, in combination, 
should encourage the necessary expansion of 
demand to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment. 

3. Adoption of a program to create one 
million public service jobs for the unem- 
ployed and seriously under-employed is es- 
sential—along the lines of the bill intro- 
duced by Congressman O'Hara of Michigan. 
Such a decisive measure to create jobs in 
socially useful work—to perform much 
needed services that would not otherwise be 
done in parks, playgrounds, hospitals and 
other public facilities—is urgently needed. 

4. Manpower training programs—including 
basic literacy education, personal guidance 
and health rehabilitation—are essential to 
aid the unemployed and underemployed to 
compete more effectively for available em- 
ployment. Although such programs do not 
create jobs, they can be of great benefit to 
the national economy, as well as the workers 
themselves, by upgrading the skills of the 
unemployed and unskilled. The recent em- 
phasis on government-financed business pro- 
grams to train workers should not include 
wage subsidies or other payments to the 
employer; beyond the extra cost of providing 
special training and supportive services for 
the hard-core unemployed, that are in addi- 
tion to his normal training costs. Even the 
best-planned training programs, however, can 
be of little avail, if they are not accompanied 
by government programs to create jobs and 
achieve full employment. 

5. The lag of real wages and salaries must 
be ended. A substantial rise in the buying 
power of wages, salaries and fringe benefits 
is needed to provide wage and salary earn- 
ers with a fair share of economic progress 
and to strengthen consumer markets that are 
the foundation of the American economy. 
Only through an improved balance in the 
economy—between wages, profits, dividends 
and other forms of income—can there be as- 
surance of sustained economic growth to 
reach full employment and maintain it. 

Rising business profits should be based 
on an expanding sales volume—rather than 
on swollen profit margins at the expense of 
workers and consumers. 

We will continue to press for wage and 
salary increases to offset rising living costs 
and to advance buying power. We firmly be- 
lieve that and salary earners deserve to 
share equitably in the gains of the economy's 
progress. The nation’s rapidly rising produc- 
tivity and great profitability of business make 
possible such improvements in wages, sal- 
aries and fringe benefits, within the context 
of a relatively stable price level. 

We repeat again, as we have in the past 
two years: If the President determines that 
there is a national emergency that warrants 
extraordinary stabilization measures—with 
even-handed restraints on all costs, prices, 
profits, dividends, rents, corporate executive 
compensation (salaries, bonuses and stock 
options), as well as employees’ wage and sal- 
aries—he will have the support of the AFL- 
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CIO. But rigid application of a single “magic 
number” based on one economic factor alone, 
cannot be a workable or fair means of wage 
determination in a country of continental 
size, with thousands of different markets, in- 
dustries and occupations. We are prepared to 
sacrifice—as much as anyone else, for as long 
as anyone else—so long as there is equality 
of sacrifice. 


Dispersion of U.S. Airpower 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Sunday Bulletin newspaper of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., features an excellent article 
on U.S. airpower and the Pueblo inci- 
dent. This penetrating article, written 
by Edith Kermit Roosevelt, discusses the 
drawndown of military force around the 
world, because of requirements to con- 
duct the war in Vietnam. Using several 
examples from history, Miss Roosevelt 
shows that the United States has failed 
to develop an integrated strategy of con- 
flict. At the same time, she reminds us 
that the Soviet Union has developed an 
integrated diplomatic military and eco- 
nomical offensive across a wide portion 
of the world front. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, Feb. 11, 1968] 


BETWEEN THE LINES: U.S, AIRPOWER OVER- 
SEAS SPREAD Too THIN—"“PUEBLO” INCIDENT 
INTERPRETED AS LESSON IN “TOO LITTLE, 
Too LATE” 

(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WasuHincton.—The North Korean capture 
of the Navy’s electronic vessel Pueblo is only 
the latest incident that reveals the basic 
deficiencies of U.S. strategy policy. This act 
of piracy showed that the concentration on 
the war in Vietnam has left this country off 
balance and unable to meet any other emer- 
gencies that could arise. 

One lesson that emerged is that the United 
States lacked adequate and proper air power 
in this area. This has been brought out in 
Statistics produced by the authoritative 
Aviation Week and Space Technology. Even 
before the incident, President Johnson is 
known to have had plans to call up the Air 
Reserves and National Guard units. 

The Communists surely knew of this sit- 
uation. A new front in Asia or at least a 
step-up in harassments in the Korean sector 
must have seemed attractive to them be- 
cause of the serious drawdown of our world- 
wide inventory of miiltary resources. 


PLACING THE BLAME 


The blame does not lie on Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara's “‘cost-effectiveness” policies 
alone, because the State Department sets the 
line, U.S. military policies are tailored to 
foreign policy requirements. Military require- 
ments have not been adapted to meet the 
extent, the time frame or the nature of the 
military threat. 

The Pueblo affair is only the most recent 
case in which we have found ourselves un- 
prepared. There actually has been a pattern 
of intelligence failures and deficiencies since 
World War II. The most costly example was 
in the Korean war when Kim Philby, Red 
liaison between the CIA and Britain’s MI-6, 
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informed Moscow that the United States 
would not cross the Yalu River. Similarly, 
Communist intelligence learned that our ob- 
session with so-called “escalation” made it 
safe for them to seize the U.S. intelligence 
ship. 

THE CUBAN CRISIS 

In Latin America, the Cuban missile crisis 
resulted after Washington consistently ig- 
nored intelligence reports that Soviet mis- 
siles were being installed in Cuba. This made 
confrontation inevitable. The Communists 
were able to score an important strategic vic- 
tory by exchanging their unverified promise 
to remove their missiles in return for an 
agreement, which we have faithfully kept, 
to keep hands off Red Cuba. 

The pattern has been repeated in Europe. 
The State Department refused to act on 
ample intelligence that the Communists were 
intending to build a Berlin Wall. This led 
to a loss of credibility in our European pos- 
ture. The rapid deterioration of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the accen- 
tuated estrangement of de Gaulle are a re- 
sult. 

Had we prevented the construction of the 
Berlin Wall when we easily could have done 
so, these European countries could have had 
faith that we would use our nuclear deter- 
rent when needed. The recent overtures to 
Moscow made by our NATO allies reflect the 
geographical fact of life that weaker coun- 
tries in the end invariably slide over to the 
side that will use its power effectively. They 
see no advantage in our ultimately winning 
if by our late start we leave them to be wiped 
out. 

IMPACT ON ALLIES 


This has led to a real decline in our power 
equivalent to the withdrawal of support of 
our erstwhile friends who now doubt us. Sig- 
nificantly, where we have shown some vital- 
ity, as in our remaining in Vietnam, this 
gave the anti-Communists in Indonesia the 
strength to throw out the Reds. This was a 
momentous victory for our side, and its full 
impact is yet to come. 

Our decline in international credibility can 
be attributed largely to our consistent fail- 
ure to assume the responsibilities required of 
the only world power that stands in the way 
of the Soviet goal of world domination. The 
isolationism that preceded World War II gave 
way—only momentarily—while we were 
fighting the Japanese in the Pacific, to a 
global concept of American policy. What is 
involved is the traditional conflict in Amer- 
ican policy between those who are “Europe- 
firsters” and those who stress a “two-ocean 
viewpoint.” 

This usually unstated conflict in basic ap- 
proaches is at the bottom of a great deal of 
the deadlock over our role in Vietnam. At 
the same time, the war in Asia should not 
allow our position in Europe to fall by the 
wayside especially since the Soviet fleet has 
established itself for the first time in the 
Mediterranean. 

A BIG PICTURE FORGOTTEN 

The United States has failed to develop 
an integrated strategy of conflict in which 
all the strategic sectors are viewed at the 
same time. By contrast, the Soviet Union, 
operating through its networks abroad, acts 
at all times in terms of a world front. It 
has developed an integrated diplomatic, mili- 
tary and physical offensive directed at all 
positive points against the only world power 
able to challenge it—the United States. We 
contrariwise, put all our stress on some one 
point and then another point, an obviously 
uncoordinated stance. 

In this framework, the Pueblo affair is one 
of a series of coordinated acts of unconven- 
tional warfare against the United States 
within the framework of Soviet Russia’s 
global policy. We have nothing to compare 
to it. The Pueblo seizure is timed to coincide 
with other moves on the world map, includ- 
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ing the new Red offensive in Vietnam, in- 
tensification of guerrilla warfare in Latin 
America, the backing of extreme left-wing, 
anti-American governments in the Middle 
East, and a program to convert the U.S. 
“black power” movement into guerrilla war- 
fare on American streets. 


A Letter to Son in Vietnam 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the article which is included in these re- 
marks appeared in the January—Febru- 
ary issue of the South Carolina Legion- 
naire. It was written by Rev. Walter E. 
McDaniel, a member of Post No. 122, the 
American Legion, Piedmont, S.C. Rever- 
end McDaniel is a veteran of World War 
II, having served with the 3d Ranger Bat- 
talion. He was wounded and captured at 
Anzio and is as well qualified to speak 
on the agony of war as anyone I can 
think of. The article is actually a letter 
written to Reverend McDaniel’s son, Lt. 
Walter E. McDaniel IIT, the day after he 
left for duty in Vietnam. 

The article follows: 

A LETTER TO SON IN VIETNAM 
(By Walter E. McDaniel) 

Dear Son: Yesterday you left for Viet Nam. 
Your Government sent you to a war that you 
don’t understand. Some say that it is politi- 
cal; others ideological. Maybe it is a little of 
both. Some think that we have a knack for 
sticking our noses into other nations’ affairs, 
and this is partly true. Never-the-less, you 
were called and you went. 

I was glad to hear you say that you were 
proud to go. This has always been the differ- 
ence between America and other lands. Yes, 
you were proud to go in spite of what you’ve 
seen and know. 

You've seen destruction between the white 
and black people in the land that is the 
birthright of both. They call it a struggle for 
opportunity. You weren’t dismayed, because 
you know that our land was born in a strug- 
gle for both opportunity and equality. And 
soon or late, this will be a reality. 

You’ve seen industry and labor grow and 
in dispute among themselves try to over- 
power one another while letting the Govern- 
ment and the people pick up the high-priced 
tab. 

You've seen the rich become richer and the 
poor become poorer. 

You've seen inflation all but take away the 
bread of the elderly, retired, and the lame. 
You’ve seen those who could help turn away 
their faces without shame. 

You've seen a part of youth rebel at times 
and burn their draft cards, And yet, you hold 
this land in highest regards. 

You've seen some civic and religious lead- 
ers abuse their purpose with men, and you 
forgive their deeds because you know that 
they neither love nor understand about our 
land. 

Yes, we were proud to hear you say that 
you were proud to go. It was fun for your 
mom and me to watch you live, and laugh, 
and grow. 

Yes, and this you understand, you may 
have to give your all in a rice-paddied, muddy 
jungle land. If this be so, and your last 
breath should be in a foreign soil, you’ll be 
a part of a long caravan that journeyed in 
freedom's toil. 

You may not get a medal, except the Purple 
Heart. Of this we can be sure, because of you 
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and others, millions tomorrow can get a brand 
new start. 

This is what America stands for. It’s how 
we've stood the test. When we stand for lib- 
erty for others, we're always at our best. And 
those who see our flag unfurled, know all 
around the world—the best is yet to be. 

Well, I better close. The roof is leaking a 
little, and the ink is smearing. Good night, 
and may the good Lord watch over and keep 
you! 

Love, 
Dap. 


Can Clifford Halt Defense Decline? 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, many 
Americans are concerned that recent 
trends in the Defense Department en- 
hance rather than deter the chances for 
another world war. These trends are 
based on the highly questionable theory 
that the Soviet Union would be less in- 
clined to initiate a nuclear war if the 
U.S. defense position were on a par with 
that of the Soviets. It is my contention 
that the best interests of peace would be 
served far more effectively, and perhaps 
only, if the Soviet Union knew that the 
U.S. defense capacity was far superior 
to that of the Soviets. 

With the impending change in the 
office of the Secretary of Defense a new 
man has an opportunity to reverse these 
trends and put the United States on the 
road toward defense superiority. Clark 
Clifford comes to this office apparently 
with no preconceived acceptance of his 
predecessor’s policies. Many of us hope 
that he will seize this opportunity to 
strengthen our Nation’s defenses and 
thus lessen the possibility of a nuclear 
holocaust. 

An editorial in the Greenville News of 
February 23 discusses the defense decline 
under this administration and expresses 
the hope that Clark Clifford will take the 
necessary steps to reverse this dangerous 
trend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Feb. 23, 
1968] 


Can CLIFFORD HALT DEFENSE DECLINE? 


The final report of outgoing Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara illustrates what a lot 
of people have been trying to say a long 
time—this nation’s defense posture is weaker 
now, relatively speaking, than when Mr. Mc- 
Namara took over the Defense Department 
and instituted his “cost effectiveness” sys- 
tem. 

All of the blame cannot be laid to Mr. Me- 
Namara alone. The nation has suffered losses 
in many areas other than its defense posture. 

Fiscal disarray has become alarming and 
continues. There are increasing demands for 
more federal programs of all types. The bal- 
ance-of-payments problem mounts steadily. 
There is general unrest and uneasiness 
throughout the land. 

At the same time this country's principal 
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opponent, the Soviet Union, has made rapid 
strides in military development. It will, ac- 
cording to Mr. McNamara, match America’s 
intercontinental missile capability very soon. 

The Soviet’s missile defense preparations, 
meanwhile, apparently are far ahead of this 
country’s—thanks largely to the Defense Sec- 
retary’s long refusal to authorize develop- 
ment of an American ABM system. 

At sea the Russians rapidly are match- 
ing America’s power—both in naval might 
and in the vital field of transport. Soviet 
warships now cruise alongside American ves- 
sels in the Mediterranean and in the Far 
East. 

Soviet spy ships operate openly close to 
American shores. Occasionally Russian planes 
approach the continental United States. 

In merchant shipping (not a primary De- 
fense Department responsibility, but cer- 
tainly of vital concern to the nation’s securi- 
ty) the Russians are moving ahead rapidly. 
Meanwhile, the American Merchant Marine 
steadily declines because of high costs, out- 
moded construction and operating methods, 
excessive government regulation, bad man- 
agement and all sorts of union troubles. 

This country is involved in a bloody and 
costly military conflict in Vietnam, and could 
get into more shooting in Korea. The So- 
viets, while supplying forces fighting U.S. 
troops, have no men fighting and dying. 
Somehow the world's leading Red nation 
seems to be able to get other people to do 
its fighting. 

It is clear that the “cost effectiveness” pro- 
gram developed by Mr, McNamara has not 
worked to strengthen this country’s mili- 
tary posture, or its ability to respond to 
danger. 

This means that Clark Clifford, Mr. McNa- 
mara’s successor as Defense Secretary, has a 
difficult task ahead of him to reverse, if 
possible, the overall decline in America's 
defensive capabilities. 

He must take steps to maintain control of 
the seas in the face of the growing Soviet 
navy and the pullout of Great Britain from 
the East. 

America must develop an “ocean strategy” 
to protect its worldwide interests. 

This, of necessity, involves creation of a 
nuclear-powered Navy, with enough ships 
to patrol the vital seaways of the world. It 
also must include a program to rebuild the 
declining Merchant Marine. 

At the same time, the nation must speed 
up its anti-missile defense system to meet 
both the Soviet threat and the new menace 
posed by Red China's nuclear developments. 

Nor can this country neglect air power. 
The Vietnam war demonstrates once again 
that a multi-purpose air fleet is necessary 
and that it is costly and difficult to maintain. 

Nuclear testing must be intensified to meet 
the growing Soviet capabilities in this field, 
If the Soviets ever figure they have the 
United States outmatched in overall nuclear 
offense-defense capability, a nuclear war or 
surrender to nuclear blackmail is inevitable. 
Only American superiority in offensive poten- 
tial has prevented a nuclear holocaust before 
now. 

Mr. Clifford is inheriting a most difficult 
task. He probably will have to unravel a lot 
of things before he can move forward. But 
move he must. 

A great deal will depend upon the larger 
political policies as determined by the Presi- 
dent and Congress. There has been a dan- 
gerous tendency to rely too much on seeking 
accommodation with an opponent who long 
ago proved he will accommodate only him- 
self. 


Fortunately Mr. Clifford enjoys the confi- 
dence of many Congressmen and Senators 
who know that America’s security depends 
upon the nation’s military strength and its 
will to use that strength. r 

He must listen to them rather than to 
those who advocate a policy of weakness. 
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Educator Testifies on Travel Tax 
Proposals 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee is presently hold- 
ing hearings on the administration’s 
controversial travel tax proposals. One 
of the more controversial areas of these 
proposals deals with the proposed cov- 
erage for students, teachers, and educa- 
tors traveling abroad. 

There is particular interest and con- 
cern in my congressional district about 
this area because of the large number of 
educational institutions, both at the col- 
lege and secondary level, which we are 
fortunate enough to have located there. 

Today, Mr. Joseph Curry, the director 
of the excellent summer schools program 
for the renowned Mount Hermon School 
in Mount Hermon, Mass., testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee. The 
Mount Hermon School for Boys, along 
with its companion Northfield School for 
Girls, which are headed by that outstand- 
ing educator, Dr. Howard Jones, consti- 
tutes the largest independent secondary 
school in this country, with some 1,200 
new students enrolled each year. 

Mr. Curry presented his views and his 
recommendations for changes in the 
proposals as they affect nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions, 

His ideas, I believe, will be of interest 
to every Member of this body as well as 
to the general public, and I, therefore, am 
taking this opportunity to enter his re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point: 
EDUCATOR TESTIFIES ON TRAVEL TAX PROPOSALS 

1. INTRODUCTION 

I am Joseph Curry, Director of The Mount 
Hermon Summer Schools of Mount Hermon, 
Massachusetts. I am a graduate of The Cita- 
del, the military college of South Carolina, 
and of Harvard University. I served for two 
years as an officer of artillery in the United 
States Army and for the last seven years I 
have been a member of the faculty of Mount 
Hermon School. Mount Hermon School, for 
boys, is one of two institutions incorporated 
as The Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools. 
Together these schools comprise the largest 
independent secondary school in the conti- 
nental United States, enrolling approxi- 
mately twelve hundred students each year. 

As Director of The Mount Hermon Sum- 
mer Schools mine is the responsibility for 
creating and administering what is, in effect, 
a national summer high school for highly 
motivated public school students from all 
parts of the country. Through special ad- 
vanced courses offered not for academic credit 
but for enrichment only, we seek to supple- 
ment public education by providing courses 
of a flexibility, a depth and an intensity that 
are unapproachable within the structure of 
the regular academic year. Our students are 
selected without regard to their race, creed, 
color or national origin. And generous finan- 
cial aid awards, made possible by income 
from private sources, enable us to select stu- 
dents on the basis of their merit rather than 
on the basis of their ability to pay. A distin- 
guished faculty are drawn from colleges and 
secondary schools from all parts of the 
country. 

Our curriculum for this summer consists 
of 27 courses enrolling some 375 students. 
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Generally, no more than fifteen students are 
enrolled in any one course. Two courses in 
American Studies involve travel within the 
United States, either to North Carolina to 
study the Negro in American history or to 
Colorado to study the American Indian. 
Seven courses involve foreign travel. They 
consist of an orientation on the Mount Her- 
mon campus followed by home-stay, study 
and travel within one of the seven different 
countries. The study-travel courses in 
France, Germany and Spain are for the pur- 
pose of advanced language study. Tests in- 
dicate that this program is at least the equiv- 
alent of one year of secondary school lan- 
guage study. Four area studies courses stress 
the history and culture of England, Italy, 
Greece and Japan. In the latter three 
courses, a considerable amount of time is 
given to language study. All courses feature a 
home-stay with a carefully selected host 
family, a continuing academic program con- 
ducted by members of the Mount Hermon 
faculty and a trip, usually in the company 
of members of the host family, to places of 
historic or cultural importance. 

Students who are enrolled in Mount Her- 
mon’s study-travel courses are charged a fee 
by the School that covers the cost of room, 
board and transportation within the United 
States and abroad; entrance fees for concerts, 
museums and places of cultural and his- 
toric interest; accident insurance and medi- 
cal care; laundry service; and instruction 
and administrative charges. While abroad 
the student does not incur additional costs 
for any of the above enumerated items; he 
may not travel independently of the course; 
and he must use the trans-Atlantic or trans- 
Pacific air transportation provided by the 
School. For this transportation only Ameri- 
can flag carriers are used. Financial aid 
awards to participants in these seven study- 
travel courses alone will amount to some 
$15,000 in 1968. 

Mount Hermon's involvement in overseas 
study and travel and our association with 
and concern for other institutions offering 
similar programs have brought me here to- 
day to offer for your consideration these 
thoughts on the Balance of Payments Pro- 
posal now before this Committee. My com- 
ments will be directed to the Travel Tax 
Program, especially as those taxes affect 
Mount Hermon School and other non-profit 
educational institutions. 

We are aware of the difficulties created by 
the balance of payments situation confront- 
ing this government and recognize the neces- 
sity for action aimed at the relief of this 
problem. We are gratified that, as proposals 
have been considered for the reduction of 
deficits in our balance of payments, especial 
note has been taken of the needs of students 
and teachers to travel abroad for research 
and study, My presence before this Commit- 
tee is to.ask on behalf of Mount Hermon 
School and similar organizations that non- 
profit educational institutions which are rec- 
ognized by the Internal Revenue Service as 
exempt from the Travel Tax be granted ex- 
emption from the Foreign Expenditures Tax 
as well, and that such exemption specifically 
include funds that those institutions expend 
abroad on behalf of their students and fac- 
ulty for food, lodging, transportation, sala- 
ries and administrative costs. Further, we 
ask that such exemption be granted to the 
institution without regard to the length of 
time spent abroad by its students. 

I should like to discuss the proposed Travel 
Tax Program under three headings. First, 
I shall attempt to analyze the proposed tax, 
as we understand it, as it applies to institu- 
tions such as Mount Hermon School. Second, 
I shall describe the adverse effect that such 
a tax would have upon Mount Hermon. 
Third, I shall offer our recommendations as 
to changes which might be made to elimi- 
nate the disadvantages of the travel tax pro- 
posal as it applies to institutions such as 
Mount Hermon. 
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H. DISCUSSION OF THE PROPOSED TRAVEL TAX 
PROGRAM 


A. Analysis of the Proposed Travel Tax as 
it applies to institutions such as Mount Her- 
mon School. 

1. The Travel Tax Program of the Balance 
of Payments Proposal, as we understand it, 
exempts those non-profit educational in- 
stitutions which are presently exempted from 
taxes on domestic flights. This exemption is 
highly laudable and we hope that the Legis- 
lature will not see fit to narrow the condi- 
tions for such exemptions, Since Mount Her- 
mon is one of the institutions exempted 
from transportation taxes, I shall not linger 
long over that part of the proposal. How- 
ever, we urge that you extend the exemption 
to include the many other significant educa- 
tional programs offered by non-profit organi- 
zations. 

2. The Temporary Graduated Tax on For- 
eign Expenditures as applied to non-profit 
organizations seems unclear from all texts 
of the proposal I have read. We are con- 
cerned that, if possible, there be no mis- 
understanding with regard to the meaning of 
the term “U.S. person.” And we hope that 
exemption from this tax will be granted to 
secondary schools, colleges, universities and 
other non-profit educational organizations 
whose status is recognized as tax-exempt by 
the Internal Revenue Service. There should 
be no minimum number of days that the 
student enrolled in such institutions should 
spend abroad in order to be exempted from 
such taxes. This exemption should extend 
to payments for meals, housing, transporta- 
tion, faculty salaries and instructional costs 
or administrative expenditures made by those 
institutions in conducting their overseas 
activities. 

Since, according to estimates quoted by 
Treasury Department, only five percent of 
travelers outside the Western Hemisphere are 
going to study or teach, only a small number 
of students would be exempted from the 
expenditures tax through affiliation with tax- 
exempt institutions. And, further, since most 
educational programs abroad operate with 
relatively low budgets, the dollars spent by 
institutions on behalf of their students are 
not likely to be of critical significance within 
the balance of payments situation. Thus, 
with little effect upon the deficit, academic 
institutions engaged in study-travel pro- 
grams abroad could be excused from both 
the transportation tax and the tax on travel 
expenditures. 

The amount of money over and above the 
institutional expenditures spent by students 
in Mount Hermon’s study-travel courses is 
less than an average of two dollars per day 
for a six week program. Thus, even were stu- 
dents who are enrolled in tax exempt insti- 
tutions not themselves granted greater ex- 
emptions than the other traveler on their 
personal expenditures—as op) to ex- 
penditures made in their behalf by the in- 
stitutions—no serious curtailment on their 
travel would result. 

B. Effects of the Proposed Foreign Expendi- 
tures Tax on Mount Hermon School. 

While the number of students enrolled in 
U.S. non-profit secondary schools, colleges, 
universities and other educational institu- 
tions is small, and while the number of dol- 
lars spent on their behalf by those institu- 
tions is a relatively insignificant item in the 
overall travel deficit, a failure to exempt such 
institutions from the payment of travel taxes 
could have a drastic effect upon the students 
traveling abroad to study. This effect would 
be seen not only on the numbers of students 
who travel, but also on the economic strata 
from which they come. The rich would not 
be adversely affected. But the poor, and, espe- 
cially, families in middle income brackets 
would be seriously hampered. 

To assure that our Summer School is avail- 
able to public school students with talent 
and motivation regardless of their race or 
creed or color and, as far as our resources 
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permit, without regard to their financial 
means, Mount Hermon provides considerable 
amounts of financial aid for our overseas 
courses each year. For the coming summer 
a financial aid budget of $15,000 has been 
set aside for Mount Hermon abroad. Another 
$35,000 has been made available for students 
in the other courses in our curriculum. 
These aid funds are supplied entirely from 
private sources. 

Were the tax of foreign expenditures to ap- 
ply to Mount Hermon School and similar 
institutions granting large amounts of fi- 
nancial aid, the results would be most un- 
fortunate since funds for taxes would make 
on the budgets of these programs demands 
that could be met only through reducing 
financial aid. Let me demonstrate the 
amount of taxes that might be levied against 
Mount Hermon if present» guidelines were 
followed. 

The total amount that we expend abroad 
on behalf of each student is approximately 
$20 per day. Therefore, the tax for each stu- 
dent participant in such a program lasting 
42 days would be $113.40. (42 days x $7 = 
$294 exemption. 42 days x $8 15% = $50.40 
tax. 42 days x 85 x 30% = $63 tax. $50.40 
+ $63 = $113.40 tax.) The total tax paid by 
Mount Hermon School for 125 students, the 
anticipated enrollment in the overseas 
courses for 1968, would be $14,125. These 
overseas courses are not designed to make 
a profit. Indeed, the School has offered them 
at a net loss for the last four years. We have 
budgeted a deficit of $1,000 for the coming 
summer, and that deficit is considerably less 
than the deficit we suffered last year. But 
because of the educational value of these 
courses and because in our judgment the 
homestay and language learning experiences 
are especially valuable for secondary school 
students, the School is prepared to take the 
loss. However, we could absorb the tax of 
$14,125 only by eliminating the financial 
aid budget. 

Let us assume that the institution were 
not taxed, but that instead the student or 
his parents were taxed for funds spent on his 
behalf by the institution. Such an interpre- 
tation of the tax would have the same effect 
as a tax on the institution: all but the very 
rich would be discouraged from going abroad 
to study since the course would cost, in 
effect, $113.40 more than the fees paid to the 
institution, Requests for financial aid would 
increase in proportion to the cost of the 
tax, Our financial aid would, again, not be 
adequate to the needs of the students. Un- 
der such circumstances we could no longer 
provide a summer of study abroad for quali- 
fied students of limited means. No longer 
could children of middle income families af- 
ford these courses and we could not afford to 
subsidize the poor to the extent made neces- 
sary by the tax. We would cease to supple- 
ment public secondary schools in this coun- 
try through offering language and area stud- 
ies courses abroad to students who have mo- 
tivation and talent but who lack adequate 
funds for overseas travel. 

Such taxes would, in fact, militate against 
the expressed concern of the Executive 
branch and, I am confident, the concern of 
the Legislature that the balance of pay- 
ments program resulting in a minimum 
of trip cancellations. Such taxes would mili- 
tate against the principle set forth by the 
President in his State of the Union message 
that the tax program accomplish its objec- 
tive of reducing foreign travel expenditures 
with the least impact on the number of 
Americans traveling overseas and without 
“unduly penalizing the travel of teachers, 
(and) students 

C. Recommendations for Changes in the 
‘Travel Tax Program, 

1. The Transportation Tax exemption that 
now applies for domestic travel done by non- 
profit educational institutions should extend 
as well to international travel done by those 
institutions, Such exemption should apply to 
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the students and faculty of those institu- 
tions when travel performed is directly re- 
lated to the educational goals of the institu- 
tion regardless of the number of days spent 
in transit or spent abroad. 

2. The Foreign Expeditures Tax should not 
be assessed against nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions that have tax free status recog- 
nized by the Internal Revenue Service. This 
exemption should include payments made by 
those institutions for meals, housing, trans- 
portation, faculty salaries, instructional costs 
and administrative expenditures. 

3. When going abroad as faculty or stu- 
dents to participate in educational programs 
of whatever length and conducted by non- 
profit organizations whose status is recog- 
nized by the Internal Revenue Service as tax 
exempt, travelers should not be required to 
pay taxes on any sums expended on their be- 
half by those organizations. This exemption 
should include payments for meals, hous- 
ing, transportation, faculty salaries, instruc- 
tional costs of administrative expenditures. 


III. CONCLUSION 


I am deeply appreciative of having this 
opportunity to set before you our thoughts 
on the proposed travel tax. When an emer- 
gency confronts a nation such as ours the 
citizen must be prepared to expend his prop- 
erty, and, if need be, his life in that nation’s 
defense. But a crisis such as the one that 
faces us now in the balance of payments 
deficit is not such an emergency. We trust 
that the Congress will find other means to 
correct that imbalance than by enacting a 
law that would seriously restrict the travel 
done by secondary school students to study, 
as members of families abroad, the language, 
art and culture of the peoples of the world. 
And we hope that the Congress will not, 
through taxation, destroy the many small pri- 
vate institutions that seek to improve pub- 
lic education in his country by offering sec- 
ondary school students such opportunities. 

Thank you. 


Viewing Youth in Improper Perspective 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
youth of America are our Nation's great- 
est asset. The young people today are 
by and large dedicated to preparing 
themselves to accept the responsibility 
which age will thrust upon them. 

Throughout history it has been part 
of the natural order of things for young 
people to rebel. While many of us may be 
uncomfortable with some aspects of this 
youthful revolt, we are appeased by the 
knowledge that it is but a reenactment 
z something that occurs in every genera- 

on. 

It is, however, disturbing that many 
older Americans seize upon the dissent 
of the young and use it to promote their 
own ideas for changing America. The 
State newspaper published an editorial 
on February 23, 1968, which discusses 
the trend toward viewing rebellious youth 
in an improper perspective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

IMPETUOUS AND IMMATURE 

One aspect of the matter of dissent in 

America hasn’t yet been fully explored; 
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namely, the fact that the vast majority of 
today’s dissenters are under the age of 30. 

Magazines, newspapers, TV interviewers 
and the like simply fawn upon spokesmen 
for the dissenting crowd in America. Yet, 
those spokesmen are sometimes only 20 years 
old, or 23, or perhaps 27. Since when is the 
“wisdom” of young people more to be 
sought after than the wisdom of our el- 
ders? 

Oh, it’s all very well to say that today’s 
youngsters are more “committed” than their 
Parents were, a generation ago. But such 
talk is nonsense. Young people, since the 
beginning of the world, have been restless, 
rebellious, “know-it-all,” and often rude. 

Our mistake lies in having paid so much 
attention to such rebelliousness. We have, 
quite literally, fawned upon our children— 
as though they were the source and fount 
of all worldy knowledge. 

They aren't. And the sooner older people 
realize this, the better. Some of our children, 
both Negro and white, are burning down 
America; and, while it’s important to real- 
ize that most of the furor and ferment 
comes from a relatively small group, still 
we're busy asking them what their reasons 
are, instead of slapping some sense into their 
heads or, at the least, some discipline into 
their behavior. 

In the Old World, in Europe, children are 
expected to study while they’re in school, 
and to respect their elders. Those that don’t 
are whipped, or denied further funds. for 
their schooling. In some countries, children 
who take part in street demonstrations, ei- 
ther for or against the government, are 
properly thrashed by their parents. 

All of us love children, of course: They 
give us some hope of immortality. But they 
aren’t born with wisdom, and at age 23, they 
aren't yet ready to pontificate on civil rights, 
the war in Vietnam, or much of anything 
else. We all appreciate the fact that they’re 
interested in such subjects; but we aren’t 
prepared to accept their judgments, pro- 
posals or (bless us) their ultimatums. 

Older Americans may be mistaken in some 
of the things that they do. Young Ameri- 
cans, though, have got to learn that Molo- 
tov cocktails and shouted obscenities are 
not arguments; they’re the products of youth 
and rebellion. 

“Ye who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of fancy,” sang Samuel Johnson, “and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope; who expect that age will perform the 
promises of youth, and that the deficiencies 
of the present day will be supplied by the 
morrow; attend to... history.” 

Dr. Johnson knew, as those of us who are 
mature now know, that young people always 
expect too much. Today, they call them- 
selves dissenters; but really, they’re mostly 
dreamers—which may be all right, provided 
they don’t become destroyers as well. 


Responsible Representation 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us who have had the privilege of serving 
in the House know weli the need for 
effective communications with the people 
we represent. Indeed, we are accustomed 
to the constant scrutiny with which our 
constituents rightly observe our actions 
and performance. It follows then that 
one of the functions of responsible rep- 
resentation is to improve, in every way 
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possible, the communicative process be- 
tween legislator and constituent. 

On this score, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, Dan Button, who 
has been particularly diligent during the 
past year in helping develop a resur- 
gence of citizen participation and politi- 
cal awareness in his district. A Member’s 
constituents, especially a first-term 
Congressman’s, are keenly alert to follow 
their Representative’s career; to review 
the sort of job he is doing; to assess his 
accomplishments; and, to establish 
knowledge of his voting record. This is 
especially so in the 29th District of New 
York, where, due to a stunning upset in 
1966, our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, Dan BUTTON, caused a po- 
litical renaissance in his area, bringing 
with it a new and viable concern for 
quality political representation. These 
and like developments have occurred 
throughout the country where new Re- 
publican Members of Congress, like Dan 
Button, have not rested on the laurels 
of 1966, but continue to commit them- 
Selves to a high degree of personal 
sacrifice, hard work, and attention to 
business that won them their seats in 
Congress. 

I was especially pleased and impressed 
by a recent, well-deserved editorial ap- 
pearing in the Albany Times-Union, 
which speaks of that “attention to busi- 
ness,” and tells better than I the quality 
of representation the people of New 
York’s 29th District enjoy. I commend 
my colleagues attention to this fine 
editorial and include it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

[From the Times Union, Albany, N.Y., 
Jan. 23, 1968] 
Tue JOB or REPRESENTATION—AND ONE WHO 
Dogs Ir WELL 

It was just coincidence that one of Con- 
gressman Dan Button’s speeches over the 
weekend happened to be on “Responsible 
Representation,” before the Holy Name 
3 of Mount Carmel church in Schenec- 

ady. 

But it is a favorite topic of Congressman 
Button because it is one about which he is 
deeply concerned. Few if any local politi- 
cians, we believe, strive to truly represent 
their constituents to the degree that he does. 
Monday’s Times-Union revealed something 
of the nature of this commitment of his to 
those who sent him to Washington. A review 
of his weekend activities began with a TV 
question-answering session Thursday even- 
ing and ended with two speaking engage- 
ments on Monday. In between were nearly a 
dozen other public appearances plus his 
regular work schedule in Albany and 
Schenectady offices. J 

Congressman Button works hard. Diligent 
attention to business won him an upset elec- 
tion victory, and few realize that his char- 
acteristic still governs a political career we 
are convinced is just beginning. 


Position of Gen. James Gavin on Vietnam 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
News and Courier newspaper, Charles- 
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ton, S.C., carries in its February 21, 1968, 
edition an article on Gen. James Gavin's 
position with regard to Vietnam. 

Despite General Gavin's excellent mili- 
tary record and experience, his attitude 
with regard to withdrawal from Vietnam 
has disappointed a great many of his 
readers. 

The editorial contains a good analysis 
of the fallacious reasoning pursued by 
General Gavin, and I commend it to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUMPETING U.S. DEFEAT 

As a stalking horse for surrender and re- 
treat, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, USA (ret.) is 
useful to his new allies. We find him a tragic 
figure. Gen. Gavin was an able soldier; 
though never a top commander bearing the 
weightiest responsibilities of military leader- 
ship. 

Writing in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Gen. Gavin trumpets the advantages of with- 
drawal from Vietnam and negotiation with 
the communists. He assures readers that 
“there will be no ‘victory’ in Vietnam.” His 
certainty about U.S. lack of military capacity 
has a strange ring for a man who wore the 
uniform of the U.S. Army. 

“I reasoned,” he said, that a primary tac- 
tical problem, once a war occurs, is to keep it 
limited.” 

That’s not what they teach at West Point. 
American soldiers are taught that when war 
breaks out, the objective is to win. 

Leaving aside Gen. Gavin’s disappoint- 
ments, motivations or whatever brought him 
to the point of trumpeting despair, let us 
look at what he proposes. 

“The President should appoint,” he sug- 
gests, “a special cabinet-level official of great 
stature to negotiate with the NLF (Viet 
Cong) and Hanoi. The sole responsibility of 
this official should be termination of the 


war.“ 


After World War II, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall was sent to China to negotiate a set- 
tlement of the civil war between the Nation- 
alist government and the communists. This 
high-level mission ended the civil war. It also 
opened the door to communist takeover of 
the Chinese mainland and the upbuilding of 
Red China. 

Is this what Gen. Gavin now recommends? 
No doubt Ho Chi Minh and his sponsors in 
Moscow would be pleased to halt the fighting 
in South Vietnam if it led to a quick take- 
over of all Southeast Asia. 

The U.S. public and government may not 
know all the answers as to the struggle in 
which American troops are involved. Modern 
history nevertheless offers one clear lesson: 
whenever aggression goes unpunished, ag- 
gressors seek fresh fields of conquest. 

The war in Vietnam is indivisible from the 
global cold war. If America’s resolve weakens 
in Southeast Asia, it will encourage the Rus- 
sians to move against West Berlin and in the 
Middle East. The free world cannot continue 
to yield real estate to communism. The 
United States cannot afford to be a loser. U.S. 
defeat will tempt communist powers to 
mount a final, terrible nuclear assault on 
North America. 

While James Gavin and others of like mind 
have renounced victory, the communists have 
not weakened in their resolve. As Nikita 
Khrushchev once frankly admitted, the com- 
munists expect to “bury” the capitalist world. 
Americans who urge appeasement in Viet- 
nam serve as gravediggers for the American 
people. 
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FCC Commissioner’s Role in Film Raises 
Questions 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
regulatory agencies of the Government 
perform an important function in the 
public interest. While they are termed 
“quasi-judicial” bodies, their decisions 
have far-reaching ramifications for the 
public and for those whom they regu- 
late. Members of these regulatory bodies, 
therefore, should act with the same dis- 
cretion and impartiality expected of 
judges. 

I raise this point as a result of the 
recent promotional film produced by the 
National Cable Television Association 
which starred a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The lead- 
ing role taken by FCC Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson in a film concerned 
with one of the most controversial ques- 
tions in communications today, indicates 
a lack of understanding of his proper 
role as a member of the regulatory 
agency. 

Despite a disclaimer, the question of 
Mr. Johnson’s impartiality is not satis- 
fied. This is a promotional film for CATV 
and we must assume Mr. Johnson would 
not have allowed a script writer to put 
words in his mouth which did not reflect 
his views. Just as a judge would dis- 
qualify himself from a case in which he 
has specific views, Mr. Johnson, as a 
member of this “quasi-judicial” body, has 
an obligation to disassociate himself with 
future decisions concerning CATV. 

A constituent has called my attention 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the February 19, 1968, issue of Broad- 
casting magazine. I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with the points made in this edi- 
torial and commend it to my colleague 
as worthy of their attention. I offer no 
brief for or against the controversy. I do 
question the ethics of members of regu- 
latory bodies involving themselves in 
activities which raise questions regarding 
their impartiality. 

The editorial follows: 


SHOO FLY 


Nearly a year has passed since we edi- 
torialized on the astonishing performances 
of the FCO’s fledgling commissioner, Nicholas 
Johnson. The 33-year-old bureaucrat has 
used every springboard available to make 
headlines and is easily the most avid pub- 
licity-seeker in the FCC's history covering a 
whole generation. 

While we haven’t editorialized we have 
reported his dissents in broadcast matters (in 
which he often has used invective in lash- 
ing out against his colleagues of the majori- 
ty) as well as portions of his painfully fre- 
quent public utterances that our editors have 
construed newsworthy. 

Mr. Johnson, who has boasted about the 
discomfiture he caused those identified with 
the merchant marine during his two-year 
tenure as maritime administrator and which 
hastened his departure from that agency, is 
in the grease again. He is stuck with a per- 
formance in a 20-minute promotional film 
underwritten by the National Cable Televi- 
sion Association. 

Mr. Johnson is quoted as having ad- 
mitted—after seeing the film—that it was 
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“wholly inappropriate for a public official“ 
to have been party to this promotion, and 
he implied that he hadn’t been given the 
promised opportunity to review the film seg- 
ments in which he was to appear. 

It was not only inappropriate but rather 
stupid, particularly for a graduate lawyer. 
The fundamental question of FCC jurisdic- 
tion over CATV is before the nation’s highest 
court. The film in which Mr. Johnson ap- 
pears as an advocate also made him the star, 
The commissioner appeared in five separate 
film segments or voice-overs for a total of 
five minutes. The entire $50,000 promotional 
film ran 20 minutes. 

When Mr. Johnson took office on July 1, 
1966, there probably was the notion at the 
White House that it might be refreshing to 
have a gadfly on the seven-man FCC. A 
gadfly bites cattle. Nick Johnson evidently 
bites anybody, including his fellow commis- 
stoners. 

The right of dissent is imbedded in our 
system of government. But to dissent and 
disparage experienced colleagues in areas in 
which he’s a neophyte is bad judgment, bad 
politics and even bad public relations. 


Salute to Congressman Jacobs 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following text of a 
birthday speech, given on February 25 in 
Indianapolis for my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable ANDREW JACOBS, 
JR. 

Mr. Max Brydenthal, president of the 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council of 
Marion County, presented Congressman 
Jacoss with a plaque in appreciation for 
his services as 11th District Representa- 
tive. 

The presentation speech follows: 
STATEMENT MADE BY Max E. BRYDENTHAL, 

PRESIDENT, OF AFL-CIO CENTRAL LABOR 

COUNCIL oF Marion COUNTY, PRESENTING 

AN AWARD TO CONGRESSMAN ANDREW 

JACOBS, JR., AT A BREAKFAST OF OvER 100 

LABOR LEADERS, Honorinc Him For His 

SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 

Today, Congressman Andy Jacobs observes 
his 36th birthday. 

And all of us gathered here are delighted 
to join in the celebration. 

Really, though, we have more to celebrate 
than just another birthday, pleasant as that 
may be. 

What matters more is that Andy Jacobs, 
at this beginning of his 37th year, has suc- 
ceeded so well in his pursuit of public office 
and in his devotion to public service. 

No one who knows him has ever doubted 
that Andy Jacobs is a Democrat. Yet, even 
his political adversaries will testify to the 
fact that his party loyalty has always been 
tempered with sincerity and charged with 
a driving sense of commitment to all just 
and honorable causes. 

He graduated from Shortridge High School, 
served as a combat Marine in Korea, got his 
law degree from Indiana University while 
serving as a deputy sheriff and was elected 
to the Indiana General Assembly. 

It was while serving as a member of the 
Indiana House of Representatives in 1959 
that the public at large came to understand 
what Andy Jacobs’ friends had known for 
some time. 

That here was more than just another 
ambitious young lawyer. Here was an office 
holder who displayed the enthusiasm of 
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youth but who understood and appreciated 
the sweep and lessons of history. 

And, in his successful drive for election to 
Congress in 1964, he sounded a theme which 
he made the Keystone of his campaign: The 
importance of educating this nation’s dis- 
advantaged children. 

It is worthwhile recalling what he said on 
the subject at that time nearly four years 


ago: 

“It is clear that they have to be taught 
before it is too late, before they are six or 
seven or eight.” 

“Until we can do this with these culturally 
deprived children, we will not solve the prob- 
lem of poverty or the problem of crime in 
America.” 

“This would not be an expenditure. It 
would be an investment, an investment to roll 
back a future ocean of ignorance which 
threatens to surround children of today's 
cultured homes, an ocean of ignorance in 
which it might truly be folly to be wise.” 

Since coming to Washington, Andy Jacobs 
has drawn upon his experience and accumu- 
lating wisdom to compile an impressive rec- 
ord of support for progressive measures. 

He took part in that great march of legis- 
lation in the 89th Congress which resulted 
in Federal Aid to Education, Medicare, Head 
Start, Voting Rights, a new Department of 
Housing, the Teacher Corps, Rent Supple- 
ments and Model Cities. 

And he scorned the amusement of the reac- 
tionary majority of the 90th Congress as it 
laughingly rejected the Rat Control Bill. His 
indignation helped arouse such protest that 
the callous majority was soon forced to wipe 
away its smile and approve the measure, 

Andy Jacobs’ own words speak eloquently 
of the service he has performed in Congress. 

Knowing war, he could say this to a group 
of young men about to depart from Monu- 
ment Circle for the Marines: 

“What a Marine learns and what he be- 
comes, enables him better to serve his Coun- 
try in peace as well as in war. You will hear 
it called many things in the months to come. 
You will learn of fire discipline. You will 
learn of water discipline. But it all comes 
down to self control. There is dignity in dis- 
cipline. When I think of Marines, I think of 
pride without arrogance, strength without 
brutality.” 

Entering into politics at a time when the 
spirit and the grace and the promise of the 
New Frontier were just emerging, Andy Ja- 
cobs could say at a memorial service here on 
the fourth anniversary of the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

“John Fitzgerald Kennedy is ageless. A 
thousand years from now men and women 
will talk of his thousand days. And those of 
us whom history has privileged to live in the 
time of Kennedy, who have known that 
magic of his days, might well say, ‘When we 
die Kennedy will be written on our hearts.“ 

Studying all the evidence available on the 
Indianapolis inner loop controversy, Andy 
Jacobs could conclude: 

“With scant exception over the country, 
cities have found the blighting effect of inner 
loops very costly in terms of economic 
growth. I am alarmed that the desire to do 
something should lead to the willingness to 
try anything.” 

Sponsoring “homes before highways” leg- 
islation to provide replacement of homes and 
churches uprooted by public works projects 
such as highways, he could declare: 

“I think we can afford to pay a fair price 
for the freeways we want. But, if there should 
be no other choice, let the 50-mile-an-hour 
trip downtown take a back seat to a man’s 
home and church.” 

Drawing upon his intimate knowledge of 
law enforcement, he could say: 

“In our quest for a solution to crime in 
the coming decade, let others speak of ‘im- 
peaching honorable justices of high courts.’ 
Let others speak of taxing people accord- 
ing to the number of children they have. 
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Let others speak of a colder and harsher 
philosophy and the brute force to beat back 
the savage element among us. 

“But let us begin to speak of building 
decent citizens who won't commit crime in 
the first place.” 

These words and actions of Andy Jacobs 
are those of a man of integrity, compassion, 
courage and above all, decency. 

He has pledged to do his best to help 
achieve the American Dream of equal op- 
portunity for all in a free and democratic 
society. 

In return, we take pleasure and pride 
in wishing Andy Jacobs a happy birthday. 
And let us wish him many more in the 
service of his country. 


The Children’s Hospital and How It Grew 
HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fine civic work being done by 
our servicemen in establishing and main- 
taining the Hoa Khanh Children’s Hos- 
pital to administer treatment to the chil- 
dren of Vietnam. 

The report follows: 

THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AND How IT GREW 


The Hoa Khanh Children’s Hospital, the 
only one of its kind in the I Corps (northern) 
sector of South Vietnam, was conceived and 
built by American Marines and Navymen for 
the children of Vietnam. 

Now, with important help from compas- 
sionate civilian friends in America, Marines 
from Force Logistic Command (FLC) and 
Navymen from both FLC and Naval Con- 
struction Regiment-30 (Seabees) continue 
to support the hospital. 

The hospital opened the day after Christ- 
mas, 1965, It was the brainchild of two young 
Navy doctors serving with the First Battalion, 
Third Marine Regiment. Lieutenants Edward 
J. Shahady and James E. Wilkerson have re- 
turned to the U.S., but their hospital has 
never stopped growing. 

Since the Seabees and Marine Engineers 
built the original 11-bed facility, it has been 
expanded to accommodate 70 beds and, when 
construction on a new building is finished, 
will have 120 beds. 

Meanwhile, the Third Marines have moved 
northward and the hospital has been re-built 
on the Camp Books compound, which is the 
site of Force Logistic Command's headquar- 
ters. 

Four Vietnamese nurses aides were trained 
by Mme. Nguyen Thi Khang (whose name 
has been affectionately Anglicized to 
Gwen“). Gwen, a refugee from Hanoi, 
taught school in Saigon and ran a seamstress 
shop in Da Nang before returning to her first 
love as a nurse. She is already a legendary 
figure at Hoa Khanh, where she oversees the 
daily treatment of about 55 out-patients in 
addition to helping care for the 60 to 70 bed- 
patients. She has adopted two of the children 
who were her patients. 

Most of the children at Hoa Khanh (so 
named because of its proximity to Hoa Khanh 
village) are brought in by their parents who 
overcame early Viet Cong warnings that 
their children would be killed by the Ameri- 
cans. Medical Civic Action Patrols which go 
into surrounding villages to treat sick of all 
ages often bring back children who need 
hospitalization: Children have been sent to 
the hospital by MEDCAPS from as far away 
as Dong Ha, just south of the embattled 
DMZ. 
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Navy Medical corpsmen from FLC are as- 
signed to the hospital around the clock, and 
FLC’s Navy doctors make regular daily 
rounds. 

Among the ills treated by Hoa Khanh are 
malnutrition, infectious diseases, worms, 
trauma, broken bones, plague and a variety 
of minor complaints common to kids every- 
where. 

Meanwhile, Marines and Navymen continue 
to drop donations into boxes located at pay 
tables, PX's and service clubs—and U.S. 
civilians open their hearts to the kids with 
generous donations. Hospitals in Akron, 
Ohio, where Lieutenants Shahady and Wilk- 
erson underwent medical training, contribute 
regularly, and various civic and social groups 
are pitching in. A women’s club in Gary, Ind. 
recently bought an air conditioner for the 
hospital's new operating room, Contributions 
of cash, clothing and equipment arrive reg- 
ularly from all over the U.S, 

They're buying a share in an idea that’s 
expressed by words printed in both Vietnam- 
ese and English on a sign at the hospital’s 
entrance: “Love—Happiness—Freedom.” 


Purpose as a Soldier Fighting in Vietnam 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a statement from one of 
my constituents who is currently serving 
our country in Vietnam. I do not even 
know if this soldier is old enough to vote, 
but I do know that he believes in what 
our country is doing in Vietnam. His 
courage and patriotism are both unques- 
tionable. Sp4c. Kenneth Lee Moore and 
I are from the same hometown and I 
know all the citizens of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, share with me in pride of this sol- 
dier. We look forward to his safe return 
to Portsmouth as I am certain that with 
his capacity for understanding problems 
and his ability to see difficult ones 
through to completion, he will become 
one of our outstanding community lead- 
ers. Sp4c. Moore’s “Purpose as a Soldier 
Fighting in Vietnam” follows: 

My Purpose AS A SOLDIER FIGHTING 
IN VIETNAM 
KONTUM PROVINCE, VIETNAM. 

My purpose as a soldier in Vietnam is to 
stop the ever-growing spread of Commu- 
nism. Vietnam is of vital interest of the 
United States in the peace and security of 
Southeast Asia. Iam proud to serve my coun- 
try in helping a small war-torn country to 
become free of the binds of Communism. 
Some nations say that the United States is 
trying to establish U.S. domination and to 
have a foothold in Southeast Asia. We are 
not here to dominate this country nor are 
we trying to organize a Pax Americana. I am 
here as a soldier fighting for what I believe 
in, “Freedom, Liberty from slavery, imprison- 
ment and the restraint from Communism.” 
You Americans can help us win this war 
in Vietnam by supporting us while we are 
here. Show your allegiance to our cause. It is 
only through soldiers such as myself that we 
can stop this awful disease before it can 
cause pain and suffering and death through- 
out the world. Stop the war demonstrations 
back in America and stop the burning of 
draft cards. You American citizens should 
be proud that we are fighting a war to pre- 
serve peace and freedom. The fate of this war 
rests squarely on your shoulders and your 
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actions will either reflect pain or show great 
support for our fighting forces in Vietnam. 
Deep in your hearts you hold one thing that 
is dear to every American, Freedom for all.” 
Patrick Henry once said, “Give me Liberty or 
Give me Death.” This statement is so dear 
to me. “You can give me death if the cause 
I am fighting for is ‘Freedom.’ But if dying 
for a cause that is not just and has no mean- 
ing for my country in which I live, then give 
me another country which I can say I am 
proud of.” Be a leader, speak out for democ- 
racy, always put up a fight against Commu- 
nism. Fighting sometimes means death, but 
if dying can save the lives of your loved ones 
in the near future or the fate of the country 
you love so dear, “I am ready to face death 
proudly.” Remember, your actions back in 
the United States of America is a prime fac- 
tor if we will win the fight over Communism. 
In closing let me leave you with a pledge 
which I first learned in kindergarten. It 
went like this: “I pledge allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one 
nation, under God, indivisible with ‘Liberty’ 
and ‘Justice’ for all.” If you as Americans 
can say this small but meaningful pledge, 
there would be no need for the war demon- 
strations or burning of draft cards, but there 
would be a demonstration showing your sup- 
port for “My Purpose as a Soldier Fighting 
in Vietnam.” 
Sp4c. KENNETH LEE MOORE. 


Inflation’s Effect on U.S. Trade Balance 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a clear 
analysis of the January 1968 statistics on 
the U.S. balance of merchandise trade— 
U.S. exports and imports—appears under 
the byline of Hobart Rowen in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 28. 

The article notes that— 

There was nothing in the figures to suggest 
a basic reversal of the trend of the past sev- 
eral months, which has seen imports gain 
sharply against exports. 


Though the January trade surplus was 
$169.3 million, and thus higher than the 
low of $79.1 million of December 1967, 
January’s performance compares unfa- 
vorably with the average monthly rate 
of surplus of $344 million for last year. 

Mr. Rowen reports: 

In the four-month period October, 1967 
through January, 1968, imports on a season- 
ally adjusted base rose 11% over the prior 
4 months, while exports over the same period 
showed virtually no gain. 


What accounts for this remarkable 
change in the U.S. merchandise account? 
Though at least one “nonrecurring fac- 
tor,” high copper imports, contributed 
to weakening the trade surplus, the es- 
sential cause is the continuing rate of 
price inflation. The classic economic 
effect of such domestic price increases 
it to tend to cause exports to decrease and 
imports to increase. 

Administration officials have again and 
again emphasized the importance of the 
trade surplus as the major factor in pay- 
ing for U.S. Government outlays for 
military and other purposes, such as for- 
eign aid, Public Law 480, and U.S. con- 
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tributions to international lending in- 
stitutions like the Asian Development 
Bank. But at the same time these same 
Officials refuse to make the cuts in non- 
essential Government spending that are 
necessary to control domestic inflation, 
which is the root cause of the deteriorat- 
ing balance of trade and of the continu- 
ing deficit in the overall U.S. balance of 
payments. 

The article referred to above follows 
immediately: 

U.S. Imports, Exports Set RECORD TOTALS 

(By Hobart Rowen) 

Merchandise exports from this country 
and imports from others both hit record 
totals in January, the Department of Com- 
merce announced yesterday. 

Although the percentage gain in exports 
over December (6.9) was greater than the 
import surge (3.6), the U.S. trade surplus 
for the month was still uncomfortably nar- 
row. 

There was nothing in the figure to suggest 
a basic reversal of the trend of the past 
several months, which has seen imports 
gain sharply against exports. 

The seasonally adjusted export total was 
$2,784,700,000 compared to $2,603,900,000 in 
December. This is the highest ever recorded, 
even larger than the March, 1965 total of 
$2,728,900,000 following the end of the East 
Coast and Gulfport dock strikes. 

The January seasonally adjusted import 
total was $2,615,400,000, exceeding the pre- 
vious high just set in December, 1967, $2,- 
524,800,000. 

TRADE IMPROVEMENT 

Thus, the U.S. trade surplus on merchan- 
dise accounts was $169.3 million, or an im- 
provement over the surplus of $79.1 million 
in December. 

But U.S. officials know that this is little 
to write home about. The monthly average 
surplus in 1967 was $344 million. Thus, if 
things for the balance of 1968 are no better 
than the January record, the US. trade 
surplus would be cut in half—a staggering 
blow to the balance of payments picture. 

Part of the rise in both imports and ex- 
ports was attributed to tariff reductions ne- 
gotiated in the Kennedy Round talks, which 
lowered some duties on January 1. 

The slight improvement in American sales 
abroad may reflect a revival of economic ac- 
tivity in some Western European countries. 


RESURGENCE OF ACTIVITY 


The continued high level of imports re- 
flects the resurgence of activity in the United 
States after a somewhat sluggish first nine 
months of 1967. In the 4-month period Octo- 
ber, 1967 through January, 1968, imports on 
a seasonally adjusted basis rose 11 per cent 
over the prior 4 months, while exports over 
the same period showed virtually no gain. 

Large copper imports, traceable to the 
domestic strike, have also been a factor in 
the rising volume. 

Officials have not been hiding their con- 
cern over the recent trend. As Under Secre- 
tary of Treasury Frederick L. Deming said 
in a speech in San Francisco yesterday, we 
need to have a rising trade surplus in order 
to cover our capital investment abroad” and 
for other expenditures. 

But in the 4th quarter, the over-all sur- 
plus on goods and services (a broader cate- 
gory than the merchandise figures involved 
in the January data) dipped to an annual 
rate of only $3.0 billion from $5.5 billion in 
the third quarter. 

A breakdown showed that among com- 
modity groups, there were substantial rises 
in January imports of manufactured goods, 
machinery and transport equipment, and 
mineral fuels and lubricants. 

The export figures are exclusive of defense 
shipments for military assistance. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
The Family Farm 
HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, every year 
the Ohio Farmers Union sponsors an 
essay contest and the winner is awarded 
a trip to Washington, D.C. This year each 
participant in the contest composed and 
delivered an essay on “The Family 
Farm.” The winner was Miss Lena 
George, the 17-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul George of Clarksville, 
Ohio. She accompanied the Ohio Farm- 
ers Union delegation to the Capital City 
this week for their conference with Mem- 
bers of Congress on farm legislation. 

I am pleased to introduce Lena 
George’s prize-winning essay for inser- 
tion in the RECORD: 

THE FAMILY FARM 
(By Lena George) 

Just what is the family farm? It is an 
operation in which a farmer rents or owns 
land and tries to make a profit from it for 
the family. It is not a situation in which a 
farm is controlled by a company and a farmer 
only gets a salary. If you were working for 
someone you wouldn't be so likely to care 
how the livestock grew or the crops pro- 
duced. On the family farm you are always 
interested in using the profits, if any, to 
improve the land and buildings. 

How important is the family farm? “The 
keystone of a free, progressive and demo- 
cratic society, as well as a strong rural 
America, is the owner-operated family farm”. 
This sentence is from the section of the 
National Farmers Union statement dealing 
with agriculture. The nations which have 
drifted away from the family farm have 
suffered economic and political losses of such 
magnitude that they are now striving for 
land reform. The family farm has produced 
some of our greatest leaders. Farming is a 
business, a way of life, and an art. One 
learns so much on the farm by experiences 
and results of working with nature, that it 
helps in any vocation. 

What are the advantages of the family 
farm? Studies show that moderate-sized 
family farms get greater results per acre 
tilled, per hour of work, and per dollar in- 
vested, and that soil resources are better 
conserved than on very large farms. Modern 
agriculture requires many skills and many 
on-the-spot decisions. On a farm with a very 
large operation there is a loss of attention, 
skill and careful judgment which are needed 
for efficiency. 

Why is the family farm declining? It is 
hard for a young couple to start out in 
farming because of the high cost of land and 
machinery. Also the income from farming 
has been so low in the past ten or twelve 
years that there has been no incentive for 
people to make it a life’s work. 

How can we keep the family farm from 
declining? The Farmers Union is helping by 
organizing farmers to get prices for farm 
products. The Agricultural Act of 1965 pro- 
vides for land utilization, further expansion 
of agricultural exports, and wheat and feed 
grains programs to increase the earning op- 
portunity of farmers, thus underscoring the 
nation’s interest in farm families, A congres- 
sional committee has recommended legisla- 
tion to further strengthen our nation’s 
family farm system of agriculture. The 
Farmers Union keeps promoting farm bills 
to prevent the family farmers from declining. 

What is the family farm’s future? The 
people in a community must unite and make 
an effort to promote it. Young people can be 
encouraged to choose their vocation through 
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camps and meetings, such as the Farmers 
Union is now sponsoring. College courses in 
agriculture show more scientific ways of 
farming and short-cuts. The farm family 
should have time to play together as well 
as work together, and new methods of farm- 
ing can make this possible. 

I believe the family farm can and will con- 
tinue if we all unite and work together. 


Projected Out-Migration From Rural 
Areas to Cities Dramatizes Need for 
Rural Development and Progress 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Post in a recent editorial 
underlines the importance of improving 
the quality of rural life to encourage our 
young people to invest their talents and 
energies in their home communities 
rather than out-migrating to our cities 
in search of opportunities and employ- 
ment. 

I herewith place the editorial in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the 3 we Post, Feb. 27, 
19 


THE GREAT MIGRATION 


“Over the next decade,” President Johnson 
said in his message to Congress last week on 
housing and urban problems, “40 million 
more Americans will live in cities.” There is 
no reason to doubt this forecast. It will con- 
stitute no more than a continuation of a 
mammoth migration which has been going 
forward at an accelerating pace for the past 
quartér of a century and which is, perhaps, 
as significant in its ways as the dramatic 
western movement of people from Europe to 
America and across this continent in the 
decades hinged on the turn of the century. 

The contemporary migrants have flowed 
from the country to the city and have shifted 
from agricultural to industrial employment 
in ever swelling numbers. In the 20 years 
between the 1940 census and the 1960 cen- 
sus, the urban population of this country 
rose from 74 million to 125 million, while the 
rural population dropped from 57 million to 
54 million. In percentage terms, the country 
was 56.5 per cent urban in 1940, and 70 per 
cent urban in 1960. 

To a very large extent, the present plight 
of American cities is a consequence of this 
migration—aggravated by indifference, ne- 
glect, ruthless exploitation of helpless peo- 
ple and racial discrimination. The new 
migrants from the country to the city have 
been predominantly maleducated, impover- 
ished, Negro—and wholly unequipped for 
participation in an industrial economy. Caged 
in the decaying inner portions of the coun- 
try’s great cities, they have festered into an 
explosive force menacing to all the compla- 
cent and affluent Americans surrounding 


em. 

It is to the relief of these migrants—and 
the benefit of their more fortunate fellow- 
citizens as well—that the President’s multi- 
faceted urban program is directed. But one 
wonders whether its basic premise—that the 
tidal wave of migration to the cities must 
continue—is a valid one. Is it really impos- 
sible, as the presidential planners seem to 
assume, to reverse, or at least to abate, this 
movement by making the quality of rural 
life more rewarding and attractive. Agricul- 
tural work might be made more remunera- 
tive, small industry might provide employ- 
ment in small communities away from the 
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big cities, education and entertainment 
might be vastly improved. Can planning not 
comprehend some major effort to direct the 
flow of population to areas where it can best 
advance the national welfare and best share 
in the national well-being? A prodigious task 
lies ahead undoubtedly in salvaging the cur- 
rent urban castaways. But surely some new 
approach can be devised to keep new mi- 
grants from following in their wake. 

In writing about the President’s Message 
to Congress a few days ago we observed that 
it envisaged the expenditure of some $10 bil- 
lion over the next ten years. In point of fact, 
the $10 billion figure involves the proposed 
funds for fiscal 1969 and the extension of cer- 
tain programs outlined in the Message be- 
yond fiscal 1969. Although the President 
spoke of a “a far-reaching goal to meet a 
massive national need: the construction of 
26 million new homes and apartments over 
the next ten years,” none of the specific 
programs was projected for more than five 
years, it being difficult to estimate costs for 
any longer period. Thus the over-all plan 
has even greater magnitude than we sup- 
posed. 


Administration Follows Congressional 
Guidelines in Foreign Military Sales 
Act 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in deal- 
ing with foreign assistance legislation 
last year the Congress, time and again 
and in many ways, evidenced its concern 
over various aspects of American arms 
sales abroad. 

We now have before use the response 
of the administration to many criticisms 
voiced last year, and it is a good one. 
The administration is proposing a for- 
eign military sales act which addresses 
the problems which we dealt with last 
year. 

In examining the substance of the bill 
the strictures and safeguards which 
would apply are numerous. The Secre- 
tary of State would continue to have re- 
sponsibility for continuous supervision 
and general direction of sales made un- 
der the bill. He and the other authori- 
ties concerned will be required to see to 
it that any sales under the bill are fully 
consonant with all our other overseas 
activities and policies. Sales would have 
to be geared to the legitimate internal 
and external defense requirements of 
the purchasing countries. Countries 
squandering their resources on unneces- 
sary arms would be ineligible to receive 
Government credit from the United 
States under this act. The administra- 
tion would be required to report exten- 
sively and intensively on not only how it 
has administered the act but also on how 
it proposes to administer the act during 
the following year. The bill takes the Ex- 
imbank out of financing arms for under- 
developed countries. And it and its suc- 
cessor bills will require the administra- 
tion to come to the Congress and to justi- 
fy its program before it is granted any 
funds to carry out further programs. 

It seems paradoxical to say that a for- 
eign military sales program can perform 
a vital service in helping to control the 
spread of arms in the developing world. 
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But I am convinced that the intelligent, 
measured, controlled application of the 
provisions of the bill before us can do 
just that. 

It is important to remind ourselves 
that, reluctant as we are to see an under- 
developed country use money for arms 
rather than for schools and hospitals and 
factories and processing plants, there are 
many countries friendly to us which 
must—and will—acquire the equipment 
necessary to provide security against ex- 
ternal aggression and internal turbu- 
lence. It is self-evident that if we will 
not help they must turn to others for 
support. If we will not help, we will see 
these countries turn to other sources for 
their arms, arms likely to be more expen- 
sive than those which we might have 
supplied and arms from suppliers with 
consequent relationships prejudicing 
U.S. foreign policy goals. Thus, we would 
fail not only in achieving our objectives 
of arms limitations and use of sparse re- 
sources for constructive purposes, but we 
would also lose the confidence and re- 
liance of these countries and our ability 
to influence them constructively in the 
future. 

The bill before us in my view fully re- 
sponsive to the problems we grappled 
with here last year. I intend to support 
it and I will urge my colleagues to do so 
as well. 


Call for Curb on Auto Deaths 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southwest Messenger Press, an outstand- 
ing chain of papers serving south sub- 
urban Cook County, Ill., on February 15, 
carried a very timely, thoughtful, heart- 
touching editorial commenting on high- 
way safety. The editorial follows: 

CaLL For CURB ON AUTO DEATHS 

One of the saddest newspaper stories of 
recent days was that which told of a man, 
heart-broken and crying, rushing his child 
to the doctor and begging the doctor to save 
his boy’s life. 

It seems the man had let the boy—his 
son—out of his car. Then the boy fell or 
somehow got behind the car and the man 
somehow backed over him by accident. 

It would be hard to imagine the emotions 
and distress of the father in this case. Yet 
it is but one—one of the more heartstirring— 
of the many accidents that take place with 
drivers and automobiles. 

The United States is known as the country 
where every family, almost, has a car. Now- 
adays, many families have two or three, or 
even four automobiles. Often the children 
are given a car of their own. 

And as a result of this, and the fact that 
we seem to have a mania for speed, and be- 
cause the acquisition of a driver’s license is 
relatively easy in this country, we kill more 
people with automobiles than any other peo- 
ple on earth. 

What is the answer to it all? 

Perhaps one of the answers is to make it 
harder for people to obtain driver’s licenses. 
Or maybe we should have periodic checks for 
all drivers so that when a licensed driver no 
longer is capable of meeting the standards 
which the state feels are necessary for the 
safety of others, his license will be revoked. 
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We must, in some way, cut down on the 
toll automobiles are taking. 


The Administration’s Housing Bill 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
State of the Union message, President 
Johnson reemphasized this Nation's 
commitment to the goal of a decent home 
for every family. 

The President spoke of 6 million new 
living units in the next 10 years, and of 
refurbishing and rebuilding sound but 
older housing. 

There are thousands of housing units 
in cities across the country that deserve 
more than demolition by bulldozers. 
These homes can be made over to be- 
come clean, decent places to live. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has been working on 
this problem for some time. New tech- 
nologies have to be developed. New 
methods of construction must be found. 
There must be a greater commitment 
from the private sector. 

In effect, a new industry must be de- 
veloped to deal with the problems of re- 
habilitation. This industry, which is just 
now showing signs of coming alive, 
should be able to deal with the massive 
rehabilitation that is so urgently needed 
in the cities. 

In trying to solve these problems, 
HUD is working to develop the new con- 
cepts and technical advances that are re- 
quired to make rehabilitation financially 
feasible for the people it is intended to 
serve and swift enough to ease the prob- 
lems of personal dislocation. 

In a demonstration directed at these 
two basic problems, HUD, with the co- 
operation of private industry, tried “in- 
stant rehabilitation.” This demonstra- 
tion, which took place in the spring of 
1967 on East Fifth Street in New York 
City, in my congressional district, con- 
sisted of major rehabilitation of a 70- 
year-old tenement. It involved new win- 
dows, walls, kitchens, bathrooms, and so 
forth—complete upgrading of the build- 
ing to produce 15 apartments. This was 
accomplished in 48 hours, with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the families 
involved. 

“Instant rehabilitation” is not the 
cure-all. However, it did demonstrate 
quite dramatically that rehabilitation 
does not have to take 9 to 18 months to 
accomplish. 

In that same vein, other techniques 
and materials for use in massive reha- 
bilitation are being developed. 

An important feature of massive reha- 
bilitation is that private, profit-motivat- 
ed enterprise, can become involved. 

An example of what a major industrial 
corporation can do is the U.S. Gypsum 
Co.’s effort in New York City. 

U.S. Gypsum earmarked $1,250,000 for 
investment in the rehabilitation of six 
tenements on East 102d Street. The com- 
pany will sell the refurbished buildings 
to nonprofit sponsors. 

In this project U.S. Gypsum is seeking 
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to develop new building materials and 
techniques attuned to rehabilitation. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
has been encouraging this kind of par- 
ticipation by industry, pointing out the 
vast market that rehabilitation offers for 
building components ond materials, as 
well as the public service opportunities. 

Another interesting project is under- 
way in Boston, Mass. There, a massive 
rehabilitation program in the innercity 
has been undertaken by several private 
developers. 

Some 2,000 units in 101 buildings are 
being refurbished. Scheduled for com- 
pletion by July 1, 1968, 6 months after 
the program was announced, the Boston 
project is “on time.” 

Seven private, profit-motivated de- 
velopers have undertaken the job. FHA 
is working to speed production time on 
rehabilitation projects by improving its 
processing time. The Agency processed 
the Boston applications in less than 2 
months. 

To be successful, rehabilitation must 
also produce housing at rentals that 
tenants in the area can afford to pay. 
Each rehabilitation project FHA is work- 
ing on seeks to improve the cost situation. 

In spite of the progress being made on 
this problem, there still is need for some 
Federal assistance to keep rentals down 
in high cost areas. 

HUD has two programs which can 

help. 
The 221(d) (3) below-market-interest- 
rate program provides for 3-percent per- 
manent mortgage financing by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 

The rent supplement program provides 
for payment of that portion of the rent 
which exceeds 25 percent of a family’s 
monthly income. 

Money for this program is nearly ex- 
hausted. The President has requested an 
additional $65 million in contract au- 
thority for fiscal year 1969. The pro- 
gram needs this funding so that hous- 
ing which is so desperately needed can 
be provided for low-income families. 

Private initiative, Government assist- 
ance and public support are needed to 
bring about the creation of a rehabilita- 
tion industry. 

These factors went into the formation 
of the first such private, profit-motivated 
rehabilitation enterprise in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., was instru- 
mental in forming this corporation 
which is being sponsored by such indus- 
trial giants as United States Steel, West- 
inghouse Electric, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Co., Alcoa, and others. 

Some 30 sponsoring companies have 
subscribed several millions of dollars to 
form the corporation. It is envisioned 
that when fully operational the company 
will rehabilitate about 1,000 units a year. 
Already the first phase is underway. Five 
hundred units are being refurbished with 
FHA-insured financing serving as the fi- 
nancial catalyst. 

Rehabilitation is one phase of the 
battle to improve the living conditions of 
all people, especially those residing in the 
blighted and deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods of our urban centers. 

HUD Secretary Robert Weaver said: 


There must be first of all new attitudes 
and new ideas. There must be a construction 
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industry geared to think of rehabilitation as 
a massive activity, so massive that it requires 
new materials and new ways of handling 
them. 


Whatever the problems of rehabilita- 
tion may be, it is imperative that action 
be taken to solve them if our cities are to 
survive. 


Extension of Broadcast Station Licenses 
to 5 Years 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legis- 
lation (H.R. 15652) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
extend the maximum licensing period for 
broadcast stations from 3 to 5 years. 

This simple change would lighten the 
tremendous burdens now imposed on all 
American radio and television stations, 
and particularly on the smaller ones, by 
the need to prepare and file an extremely 
detailed and comprehensive license re- 
newal form every 3 years. The bill would 
also lessen the great processing and re- 
view workload of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, giving that agency 
more time for other assignments. 

Extending the licensing period would 
not reduce oversight of the broadcasting 
industry or produce any decline in the 
quality of programing, since the FCC 
would retain its present authority to 
limit licenses and renewals to shorter 
periods where warranted, and to review 
station operations at any time. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt that even the 
most ardent radio and television fol- 
lowers among the general public realize 
how many man-hours and how much 
cost the management of every station 
must invest in preparing the intricate 
forms required for license renewal. I 
doubt that many realize that, although 
broadcasting has grown and matured 
immensely since World War II, the 3- 
year license limitation has not been 
changed since 1940. Clearly moderniza- 
tion is required to keep our regulatory 
practices in pace with the needs and 
demands of the times. 

Extension of the licensing period has 
been supported by a number of present 
and past members of the FCC, including 
Chairman Rosel H. Hyde, who declared 
in September 1966 that a longer renewal 
period would reduce FCC paperwork by 
about 800 applications per year, and 
would “lessen the burdens on the service 
and on us without, in my judgment, any 
deterioration in standards of public 
service.” 

The legislation I am sponsoring today 
has also been endorsed by the Maryland- 
District of Columbia-Delaware Broad- 
casters’ Association, Inc. Mr. Neal J. Ed- 
wards, of WMAL-TV, president of the 
association, wrote me recently: 

A five-year renewal would release broad- 
casters from the frequently applied burdens 
and expenses of renewal application prepara- 
tion so that their efforts may be channeled 
into more efficient and useful ayenues of 
endeavor in the public interest. Moreover, a 
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five-year license period is attuned to the in- 
creased recognized responsibilities that have 
been shouldered by the U.S. broadcaster. 


Mr. Speaker, this legislation is in the 
public interest both as a weapon in the 
war against excessive paperwork, and as 
a simple and constructive way to mod- 
ernize regulation of American broad- 
casting. I hope the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will act 
promptly on this bill this year. 


A Way To Win 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara of- 
ficially leaves his office tomorrow. Hope- 
fully his successor will have the authority 
and ability to repair our defense struc- 
ture, which has been distorted during the 
McNamara regime. 

At the present time we are stretched so 
thin in men and supplies that in relation- 
ship to the Communist forces we are at 
a dangerous point in overall defense. 
This morning’s Chicago Tribune com- 
ments on the last message of Secretary 
McNamara. Its thoughtful analysis 
dramatizes the inadequate results of his 
tenure. The editorial follows: 

A Way To WIN 


In a valedictory message supporting an 
80 billion dollar defense budget, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara told Congress he ex- 
pected the war in Viet Nam would continue 
much as usual without any effort on the part 
of the United States to seek victory. 

McNamara presented his 1969 defense 
budget against a background of the mightiest 
communist offensive of the war which had 
brought violence to cities from Hue to Saigon 
and the Mekong delta. Communists were 
fighting in the compound of the United States 
embassy in Saigon and had rolled up the 
latest Russian tanks to attack the marine 
fortress of Khe Sanh. i 

About to step down after seven years as 
Pentagon No. 1, McNamara reported to Con- 
gress that American war goals remained un- 
changed. These, he said, do not seek the sur- 
render of the Viet Cong guerrillas or North 
Vietnamese regulars, nor the capitulation 
of Hanoi. They should only go home, 
McNamara said, and stop trying to take over 
South Viet Nam. 

Such objectives, he insisted, forbid any 
escalation of the war for fear it would risk 
“directly involving other nuclear powers.“ 
But the two powers McNamara had in mind 
—Russia and Red China—already are in- 
volved in the war, by McNamara’s own esti- 
mates. 

McNamara said that Peking has sent 30,000 
to 50,000 support troops to North Viet Nam 
for anti-aircraft defense and to help repair 
and maintain Hanoi’s transportation, com- 
munications, and irrigation systems, Russia 
is even more thoroughly involved in keeping 
North Viet Nam in the war. 

Most if not all the industrial output Hanoi 
by Russia and China, chiefly by Russia, the 
has lost to our bombing has been replaced 
Pentagon chief said. Russia also supplies the 
North Vietnamese with missiles, anti-aircraft 
guns, radar, ammunition, fighter aircraft, 
trucks, railroad equipment, barges, ma- 
chinery, petroleum, fertilizer, and food. 

The fact is, as McNamara admitted, Mos- 
cow supplies the bulk of all Hanoi’s imports, 
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which rose last year to an estimated one 
billion dollars, of which 660 million dollars 
was in military hardware. Nor does Mc- 
Namara see any chance of this tremendous 
assistance growing any less. 

Yet, in the face of this massive assistance 
from Russia and other communist nations, 
McNamara told Congress he could not con- 
ceive of any additional campaign that would 
pinch off this flow of military supplies. By 
this, the secretary meant any attempt to 
step up the bombing of North Viet Nam— 
in particular, its vital port of Haiphong. 

Every senior military figure concerned with 
prosecuting the war is authentically reported 
to have recommended that Haiphong be 
knocked out, either by mining the harbor 
or bombing the dock facilities or both. Last 
fall, in testimony before a Senate commit- 
tee, McNamara himself admitted that 80 
per cent of North Viet Nam’s imports go in 
through Haiphong. 

But the Pentagon boss won't turn the navy 
and air force loose against Haiphong. His 
defense message indicates he still stands by 
a study prepared by his civilian whiz kids 
which insist that North Viet Nam could still 
get enough military supplies and food im- 
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ports by road, rail, and the Red river inland 
waterway system, regardless of how heavily 
North Viet Nam is bombed. 

Adm. U. S. Grant Sharp, the American 
commander in chief in the Pacific, told the 
same Senate committee last fall that he did 
not believe the Pentagon study. He recom- 
mended that Haiphong harbor be mined. 
It would hasten the end of the war, the ad- 
miral said. Now that McNamara is leaving 
the defense post, there is hope that the Ad- 
ministration may begin to follow military 
advice which seeks a way to end the war, 
not its continuance. 


The Impact of Footwear Imports 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time I would like to re- 


U.S. IMPORTS, NONRUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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mind the Members that today, Thursday, 
and Friday of this week a display of 
footwear—domestic and imported—will 
be on display in the Presidential Room 
of the Congressional Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C. An invitation signed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts and myself has been sent to every 
Members of Congress to view firsthand 
the problems facing the footwear in- 
dustry in this country as the result of 
the impact of footwear imports. Those 
in the shoe industry will be at the Con- 
gressional Hotel to explain further the 
problems confronting them. 

I include the figures recently released 
on U.S. imports of nonrubber footwear 
for the month of January 1968 over the 
figures of 1967—the grand total shows 
an alarming increase in imports of 73.9 
percent over last year’s figures. I also 
include a pamphlet entitled “The Impact 
of Footwear Imports.” 

The material referred to follows: 


January 1968 
Pairs Value 

Grand total. i Man 17,918,258 $27, 802, 407 
e (+73.9) (+82.3) 
Supported vinyl uppets 8,981,628 5,710,621 
Percent sch 9558 9) +81. 0) 
Leather, etc. 8,936,630 22,091,786 
Percent (+73.8) (+80.1) 
Men and boys. 1,966, 776 6, 609, 975 
A (+57.3) (+54. 8) 


THE Impact OF IMPORTS ON THE U.S. FOOT- 
WEAR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


(By the National Affairs Committee of the 
National Footwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. and New England Footwear 
Association, Inc.) 


1. U.S. FOOTWEAR IMPORTS ARE INCREASING 
RAPIDLY 


Footwear imports in 1967 rose to 173 mil- 
lion pairs of all kinds of men’s, women’s, and 
children’s footwear valued at $244 million, In 
1955, they amounted to only 8 million pairs 
valued at $13 million. The 1967 total was 
an all-time high and exceeded 1966 by 32% 
in pairs and 41% in dollars. 

Of the 1967 total, 129 million pairs were 
mainly feather and vinyl types, including 
slippers, valued at $217 million, for an in- 
crease of 34% in pairs and 41% in dollars 
over 1966. 

If imports of all footwear continue at the 
1967 rate, they would amount to 233 mil- 
lion pairs valued at $344 million in 1968; 
imports of leather and vinyl footwear would 
amount to 173 million pairs valued at $305 
million. 

The low average value of imports com- 
pared to the value of domestic production is 
the reason for the deep penetration of Amer- 
ican markets. 

2, FOOTWEAR IMPORTS WERE ALMOST ONE- 

FOURTH OF U.S. PRODUCTION IN 1967 

In 1955, footwear imports as a percentage 
of U.S. production were 1.2%. In 1967, im- 
ports were 22.9% of domestic output. 

If total imports continue to increase at the 
1967 rate, they will, in 1968, equal 31.1% of 
an estimated U.S. output of 750 million pairs. 
On this basis, imports of leather and vinyls 
alone in 1968 will equal 28.8% of an esti- 
mated domestic production of 600 million 
pairs. 

3. LOW-WAGE COUNTRIES ARE MAJOR EXPORTERS 
OF FOOTWEAR TO THE UNITED STATES 

The bulk of imported footwear comes from 

low-wage countries and is produced by labor 


January 1967 
Pairs Value 
10,306,643 515, 253, 073 
5, 164, 409 2, 989, 305 
5.142.234 12,253, 768 


1.250, 238 „269. 265 


working under conditions that would not be 
permitted in the United States. 

Imports are increasing from communist 
nations seeking U.S. dollars. These imports 
are produced by state-controlled enterprises 
and sold at prices that have been found by 
the U.S. Treasury Department to be at less- 
than-fair value They have grown from 8,700 
pairs in 1955 to 3,011,700 pairs in 1967. 


U.S. IMPORTS OF LEATHER FOOTWEAR, 1955 AND 1967! 


F. o. b. foreign 
Millions of pairs value 3 (in 
millions) 
19552 1967 1955 1967 
Total, all countries.. 7.8 129.1 $13.6 $217.6 
34.2 
102.7 
3.1 
23.0 
1.1 
7.0 
4.4 
Other Communist coun- 
tres? Se E 0 2.3 
lexico__.___. 2.7 
United Kingdom. 11.4 
nada 4.2 
Switzerland... 5.5 
Other countries 15.8 


1 Includes vinyls. 

2 Data for 1955 do not include vinyl-supported upper footwear 
which were minimal. 

3 By siemen cost, insurance and freight, value of imports is 
is understated by about 10 percent, according to the U.S Tariff 
Commission. p x 

4 For all footwear (including canvas-rubber) pairs would be: 
Japan 86,400,000; Taiwan, 13,800,000; Hong Kong 5,200,000; 
other countries, 8,700,000. Other data about same. 

5 Less than 50, pairs. 

® Less than $50,000, 

7 Includes Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland. 


4. ALL TYPES OF FOOTWEAR ARE BEING IMPORTED 


Virtually every type of footwear made in 
American factories is being imported into the 


Under the obsolete Anti-Dumping Act of 
1921, the footwear industry has not been 
able to obtain relief. 


January 1968 
Pairs 


January 1967 


Value Pairs Value 


$6, 762, 027 


United States. Chief impact in 1967 was from 
imports of women's casual footwear* that 
were equal to 90% of the domestic pairs 
produced, All other women’s footwear were 
equal to 28%, and men’s cemented footwear 
were equal to 25% of U.S. output. 


IMPORTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


— Total year 

* 1966 1967 
Women’s casuals 1. 66 90 
Other women's 18 28 
Men's cemented footwear 19 25 
— — 18 20 
Se 10 16 


1 Includes casual footwear,’ defined by Tariff Schedule of the 
United States as ‘footwear constructed with a wedge heel, or 
with an open toe and so constructed that the heel of the foot is 
not over 1 inch above the ball of the foot“; and huaraches, a 
leather-soled sandal with a woven-leather upper. 


Source: National Footwear Manufacturers Association, based 
on census data. 


5. U.S, FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURING ESSENTIAL 
TO ECONOMIC LIFE OF MANY COMMUNITIES 
The industry structure is made up princi- 

pally of smali and medium sized companies 
spread throughout the United States. There 
are about 800 companies operating 1,100 fac- 
tories in some 600 cities and towns. In the 
majority of these localities, footwear manu- 
facturing is the major source of income. 

All but a few dozen of these companies are 
family owned and operated. It is the small 
and medium sized factories that are bearing 
the brunt of imports. 

Approximately 228,800 men and women are 
employed by the industry and receive wages 
and salaries of $1 billion annually. 

6. IMPORTS ARE PRODUCED BY LOW-WAGE LABOR 
WORKING AT RATES OF PAY THAT WOULD BE 
ILLEGAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


American wage rates to employees in the 
footwear industry are the highest in the 
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world. American production workers in 
leather footwear manufacturing plants in 
1967 averaged an estimated $2.43 an hour 
including fringe benefits. 

Total wages and fringe benefits in the U.S. 
footwear manufacturing industry are three 
to four times those in Japan and more than 
twice those in Italy. 

The labor-cost advantage is so great that 
domestic footwear manufacturers cannot 
compete. 


7. AMERICAN FOOTWEAR FACTORIES STILL LEAD 
THE WORLD IN PRODUCTIVITY 


American factories produce more pairs per 
worker per hour than any other country in 
the world. This productivity edge, however, is 
far from sufficient to offset the great wage 
differentials existing between the footwear 
workers in Europe and Japan and those in the 
United States. Methods and technology are 
reasonably similar here and abroad, The in- 
dustrialized nations in these countries also 
have new and renovated plants. Footwear is 
one of the easiest products for them to pro- 
duce and export. 


8. IMPORTS OF LEATHER AND VINYL FOOTWEAR 
HAVE ABSORBED THE GROWTH OF THE DOMESTIC 
FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 


SHOE PRODUCTION, LEATHER AND LEATHER TYPES! 


[Million pairs} 
Percent 

1957 1966 increase 

1966 over 
1957 
EEC countries 242.0 463.1 91.4 
EFTA countries — e 211.1 39. 8 
United — 109.0 119.6 9.7 
United States 526.7 546.6 3.8 


1 EFTA data from EFTA Footwear Council, London, latest data 
available; sli slippers excluded. EEC and U.S. output from U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


In fact, in 1967 U.S. output, excluding 
ere was 608.5 million pairs, or 3% less 
than the 526.7 million pairs produced in 1957. 


9, FOOTWEAR IMPORTS MEAN FEWER JOBS FOR 
AMERICAN WORKERS 


Imports mean a loss of jobs and a cor- 
responding loss of income. In 1967, 43,000 job 
opportunities were lost because of imports. If 
leather footwear imports total 230 million 
pairs by 1970 and represent a much higher 
percentage of domestic production, 76,000 
job opportunities will be absorbed by im- 
ports that year. 

Is it more important to make jobs for Japa- 
nese and Italian workers than for American 
workers? 

129 million pairs imported in 1967 elimi- 
nated 43,000 job opportunities. 

This is vitally important to the economy 
because footwear manufacturing offers the 
widest opportunity for training and using 
workers from the present reservoir of un- 
trained and unskilled workers. These job op- 
portunities will be more important after the 
war and as the labor supply expands in the 
years ahead. 


10, LEATHER FOOTWEAR IMPORTS IN 1967 WERE 
58 TIMES AS HIGH AS FOOTWEAR EXPORTS 


In 1967, imports were 129 million pairs, 
valued at $217 million; exports were 2.2 mil- 
lion pairs, valued at $8.2 million. 

The excess of imports over exports in 1967 
added $209 million to our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, 

Exports in 1967 of 2.2 million pairs repre- 
sented a drop of 52% in pairs from 1955 
when 4.6 million pairs were exported. 

11, TREMENDOUS COMPETITION EXISTS AMONG 
800 U.S. FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURERS 

The industry is not and never has been a 
high-profit one. Over 90% of the companies 
are family owned and operated. The success- 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics data. 
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ful footwear manufacturer earns between 
2¢ and 3¢ on each dollar of sales compared 
with approximately twice this amount for 
the average of all other American manufac- 
turing industry. Approximately 25% or more 
of the companies report losses each year to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

As a result of this competition, the average 
retail price of a pair of domestic-produced 
shoes is still only about $7.50. And 57% of 
all men's shoes and 80% of all women’s 
shoes sell at or below $11.00 a pair, and 65% 
of all children’s shoes sell at or below $6.00 a 
pair. No other country, including the social- 
istic and communistic nations, offers such a 
wealth of footwear resources to its people. 


12. OTHER NATIONS DISCOURAGE FOOTWEAR EX- 
PORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Most shoe-producing countries of the world 
have higher tariffs to protect their domestic 
footwear industries and also, in some cases, 
discourage footwear imports by exchange 
restrictions, some form of taxation, or even 
outright prohibition via licensing. For exam- 
ple, before the Kennedy Round, footwear 
duties in the United States averaged 13% 
compared with an average of 28% for Italy 
and 25-50% for Japan. Even with Kennedy 
Round reductions, duties will still be higher 
in other countries, and other barriers, such 
as value added and border taxes, still persist 
or have since been established. 

Moreover, many of these same countries 
encourage footwear exports to the United 
States through export subsidies, credits on 
domestic taxes paid on export manufacturers, 
and concessions on freight. 

Foreign nations should open their gates 
to imports of American footwear and offer, 
on a reciprocal basis, the same tariff levels 
and permissive trade conditions as the United 
States. 


13. FOOTWEAR IMPORT REGULATIONS SHOULD IN- 
SURE FAIR COMPETITION FOR AMERICAN WORK- 
ERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Import regulations should offer foreign na- 
tions an opportunity to share in the develop- 
ment and growth of the American footwear 
market but not to an extent that weakens 
the domestic manufacturing industry as well 
as industries that supply and service foot- 
wear manufacturing. 


14. THE PRINCIPLE OF ORDERLY MARKETING 
WILL INSURE FAIR COMPETITION 


Orderly marketing bills providing for flexi- 
ble import quotas are now before the Senate 
and House. These would permit foreign and 
domestic manufacturers to share in the grow- 
ing footwear market in the United States on 
a fair, competitive basis. 

All the growth of the past decade has 
gone to imports. 


15. RETAIL FOOTWEAR SALES VOLUME IN 1967 
EXCEEDED $6.3 BILLION FOR NEARLY A BILLION 
PAIRS 


This volume included domestic and im- 
ported varieties of shoes and slippers of 
leather and vinyl, canvas-rubber, as well as 
waterproof and weatherproof types. 

(Notre.—Only footwear that covers the foot 
is analyzed in this report. Excluded are rub- 
ber waterproof boots and overshoes, rubber- 
thonged sandals, and hosiery of the slipper- 
sock variety.) 


Priest, Marine Die in Fighting 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend Aloysius P. McGonigal, 


S. J., an Army chaplain from Maryland, 
was recently killed in Vietnam. I wish to 
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commend the courage of this fine man 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 


PRIEST, MARINE DIE IN FIGHTING—FATHER 
McGonicaL KILLED IN ACTION AT HUE 


An Army chaplain who taught for four 
years at Loyola High School, and a 19-year- 
old marine, formerly from Maryland, have 
been killed in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced yesterday. 

The Rev. Aloysius P. McGonigal, S.J. 46, 
died Sunday when he was shot in the fore- 
head during the battle at Hue. 

Father McGonigal, an Army major assigned 
to the United States Advisory Compound at 
Hue, had asked special permission to leave 
Army headquarters and join marines who 
were fighting without a Catholic priest. 

Known throughout Vietnam for his devo- 
tion to the “men in the field,” he was never 
satisfied with celebrating several masses a 
week in the compound, an Army doctor who 
worked with him said. 


AWAITING REPLACEMENT 


He had been assigned to a desk job at 
DaNang and was awaiting his replacement 
when he asked for permision to go out into 
the battlefield. 

He had traveled all over the northern 
provinces since he arrived in South Vietnam 
in December, 1966, and had come to Hue 
when the Army compound was first attacked 
at the end of January. 

According to one report, Father McGonigal 
had traveled with a Vietnamese airborne unit 
and made his own way across the Perfume 
River, at a time when no one else was able 
to cross, in order to reach the old imperial 
capital. 

The slight, 5-foot 6-inch priest had taken 
a leave in his ancestral home of Ireland, 
when he asked for an extension of his tour 
of duty at the end of last year. 

Born in Philadelphia, he studied at Wood- 
stock College from 1944 until 1947 and from 
1950 until 1954. He was ordained in 1953. 

After teaching for several years at Gonzaga 
High School in Washington he came to Balti- 
more in 1956 and taught Latin, English, 
algebra and physics at Loyola High School 
until 1960. 

REQUESTED VIET DUTY 

Father McGonigal then returned to Wash- 
ington, where he studied for a master’s de- 
gree in physics at Georgetown University. 

He first enlisted in the Army in 1961 and 
served for two years. In 1966, he volunteered 
again, asking specifically for an assignment 
in Vietnam. 


Questionnaire 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday 
of this week, I will begin mailing a ques- 
tionnaire to my constituents in the First 
Congressional District of Ohio. The re- 
sponse to the questionnaire mailed by me 
in July 1967 was overwhelming, and has 
encouraged me to again ask my constitu- 
ents to take a position on some of the 
major issues facing the 90th Congress. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
the following are the questions and brief 
note that I am sending to my constitu- 
ents: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1968. 

Dear FRIEND: As your Representative in 
Congress, I need to know your position on 
many of the major issues that are facing our 
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nation today, and would appreciate your 
taking the time to answer the questions and 
return the completed card. 

The Questionnaire may be returned by 
cutting along the dotted line, and mailing it 
to me. If you need more cards for other 
voters, or if you have any additional com- 
ment or questions, please call or drop by my 
District Office, Room 754, U.S. Post Office and 
Court House Building, Cincinnati. Telephone 
684-3284, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT Tart, Jr., 
First District, Ohio. 


— 


. Do you approve of the Johnson adminis- 
tration’s handling of the Vietnam war? 
. Do you favor military withdrawal by the 
United States from South Vietnam even 
without reasonable assurance that the 
Vietnamese people will have a free 
choice of government 
3. Do approve of the United States’ han- 
ing of the seizure of the USS. 
“Pueblo” by North Korea 
4. Should the draft laws be changed to re- 
2 application of national standards 

or induction into the Armed Forces? 


Yes No 


m 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 


5. Should the Nation be working to eliminate 
a compulsory draft 
6. Do you feel the administration’: AS ere 
income tax increase is jusliſiedꝰ 
7. Do you support the administration's pro- 
posed tax on foreign travel?___....._. 
8. Should the administration be doing more 
to combat inſſation 
9. * Federal Government spending be 
10. Do you feel that air pollution is a serious 
problem in the area Cincinnati area? 
11. Do you believe air iy including Grea at 
the Nation's airports, i uding. Greater 
Cincinnati Airport, are ad ee 
12. Do you feel government at a Niesel Pus 
take ae steps to enforce law and 
orde: 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Our Continued National Growth Requires 
Strong Homebuilding and Home Financ- 
ing Industries 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am certain most of us vividly recall 
the financial turmoil of 1966, which 
plunged the housing industry into a 
severe recession. While there is no firm 
indication that we are about to enter a 
similar period, there has been a tighten- 
ing of credit and we have seen some early 
indications of a flow of funds from the 
mortgage market. Lenders are seeking 
prime borrowers for their available mort- 
gage funds, or, are charging large dis- 
counts on FHA-insured loans. If this 
pattern continues it will result in condi- 
tions that could set back homebuilding 
and buying just as they are on the verge 
of recovery. 

On no less than three occasions since 
1950 the housing industry has been se- 
verely constricted as the Federal Reserve 
tightened credit to ward off inflation. 
These fluctuations did not occur by acci- 
dent. They were the result of policies 
that had been planned and implemented, 
and, as such, they can be anticipated and 
preventative action taken. 

The Department of Treasury stated in 
a report to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs, that— 
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If it were not for reductions in availability 
of mortgage funds, housing starts probably 
would have increased in 1966, so it seems 
reasonable to assume that financial condi- 
tions fully accounted, and in effect more 
than accounted, for the year-to-year decline 
in housing starts. 


Historically there seems to me to be a 
correlation between the volume of FHA 
housing finance activity and the ade- 
quacy of the interest rate allowable for 
these loans in relation to interest rates 
prevailing in the capital markets. For 
example, it has come to my attention 
that during the period from early 1962 
until the latter part of 1965, discounts 
on FHA new-home mortgages first de- 
clined from around 4 percent to a level 
below 2 percent which held for over 2 
years. During the same period, the vol- 
ume of mortgage insurance applications 
for existing homes rose steadily from a 
550,000 annual rate to a sustained an- 
nual rate level over 800,000 in the latter 
part of 1965. 

It should be remembered that the 
statutory interest rate ceiling on FHA 
insured mortgages has been 6 percent 
since 1934 with discretion given the Com- 
missioner to vary the rate below that 
ceiling to meet conventional money mar- 
ket conditions. 

In spite of three discretionary inter- 
est rate increases of one-fourth percent 
each in 1966, discounts on FHA new- 
house mortgages rose from 2 to 742 per- 
cent, the level immediately before the 
final increase to the statutory maximum 
interest rate of 6 percent. With this rise 
in discounts, the rate of existing home 
applications dropped more than half 
from the annual rate to a level below 
400,000 late in 1966. 

Easing of mortgage money conditions 
in early 1967 resulted in a decline of dis- 
counts on FHA mortgages from nearly 7 
percent at the beginning of the year to 
2% percent in May, with an accompany- 
ing recovery of existing home applica- 
tions to a 700,000 annual rate in May. 
Later tightening of credit to record 
money market rates has resulted in dis- 
counts on 6-percent FHA mortgages to 
nearly 7 percent and helped to bring 
about a reduction in the annual rate on 
existing home applications by 150,000. 

Our continued national growth re- 
quires strong homebuilding and home 
financing industries. These are also re- 
quired to produce enough new housing 
for the needs of our growing population, 
and to sustain the availability both of 
housing and necessary credit for families 
seeking homeownership. I believe it is 
essential that legislation be adopted for 
this purpose. I have, therefore, intro- 
duced H.R. 15385 to remove the statutory 
limitation on maximum interest rates 
which may be charged on home and 
project mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. This 
amendment to the National Housing Act 
would permit the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to set the maximum interest 
rate at a level necessary to meet the pre- 
vailing mortgage market. Such a flexible 
rate would open the mortgage market to 
many developers—particularly those 
seeking to serve the moderate and lower 
income families. 
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While the interest rate on FHA in- 
sured mortgages has been held to 6 per- 
cent, the yield on long-term Treasury 
bonds has risen from 4½ percent to a 
peak monthly average of 5.44 percent— 
almost eliminating the 14% to 2 percent 
spread which has traditionally reflected 
the differences in risks and servicing 
costs between these two types of invest- 
ments. As a result, lenders are veering 
away from mortgage loans to these oth- 
er, more favorable investments. The at- 
titude of many is, why put money in a 
mortgage loan where the ceiling is 6 per- 
cent, when you can get 7 percent on an 
AA-rated bond? 

In periods of tight money, borrowers 
who are in the greatest need of mortgage 
terms provided through Federal help— 
the low- and moderate-income families— 
are the ones first deprived of access to 
available funds. The FHA programs, de- 
signed to provide financing for these 
families, are put at a competitive dis- 
advantage in the money market because 
of interest rate limitations. 

When FHA maximum rates are un- 
Tealistically low in relation to money 
market rates FHA mortgage financing as 
a practical matter dries up. The upsurge 
of interest rates late last year clearly 
slowed the flow of funds into savings 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
The same is true for the trend in mort- 
gage commitments. Those low- and mod- 
erate-income families who desire to pur- 
chase homes, must make a choice be- 
tween still more onerous credit terms 
through uninsured financing frequently 
with multiple mortgages, or postpone- 
ment of buying. 

If we are to avoid this type of inequity 
in the home buying and mortgage market 
we must raise the present statutory ceil- 
ings to make it possible for insured 
mortgages to compete in the capital mar- 
kets for available funds. 

The housing needs of our Nation are 
great and pressing, and the interest rate 
restrictions of the present FHA law 
simply compound the problems. In view 
of the current state of the money market 
and probable future economic and mort- 
gage market conditions, it is imperative 
that the FHA maximum interest rates 
be raised immediately. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in support of this legisla- 
tion which will relax the existing inflex- 
ible interest rate restrictions. 


Tax-Free Revolution 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, George S. 
Schuyler, a noted American author, has 
set forth in a poignant manner the de- 
structive role being played by too many 
tax-free foundations in financing riots 
and revolution in America. 

Speaking of the upcoming Ameri-Cong 
invasion of Washington, D.C., he con- 
cludes in his own inimitable style: 

Everything will be tax exempt—in other 
words, subsidized by you and me. 
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The anti-American application of 
some tax-free moneys—in addition to 
their uncontrolled giveaway of moneys 
contributing to the responsibility for the 
inflation scare ballyhooed to raise in- 
come taxes—is the reason I introduced 
House Resolution 1066 to investigate 
organizations granted tax-free status 
under section 501(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code for the purpose of revis- 
ing the law so some of these funds be- 
come taxable or their uses greatly cur- 
tailed. 

It has come time for many wealthy 
tax-free organizations to come of age— 
to be responsible and like all good 
citizens pay their taxes. Working people 
do, soldiers do, businessmen do. Why 
should not destructive tax-free founda- 
tions? 

I include George Schuyler’s article and 
House Resolution 1066 following my 
comments: 


THANKS TO THE TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS— 
THE BLACK REVOLUTIONISTS NEED No NEGRO 
DOLLARS 


(Nore.—George S. Schuyler, the outspoken 
Negro conservative has been a newspaper- 
man for more than half a century. He is 
the author of “Black No More” and “Black 
And Conservative.“) 

(By George Schuyler) 

New Tonk. —It takes no Sherlock Holmes 
to deduce that with the government’s anti- 
poverty agencies and the white funds and 
foundations subsidizing the black revolu- 
tionists, those dedicated hustlers need no 
Negro followers to survive and prosper. 

It is no accident that none of the numer- 
ous local and national groups financing 
nuisance and disorder in our cities during 
the past decade has been bankrolled by 
blacks, with the partial exception of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which despite vigorous re- 
cruiting, is losing membership. The others 
can justly hum the turn-of-the-century 
song hit, “I Got a White Man Working for 
Me.” 

In its incipiency, the “revolution” got its 
money from innumerable white Northern 
college chapters of Snick (Student Nonvio- 
lent Co-ordinating Committee), CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality), Jewish left- 
ists, assorted liberals and Martin Luther 
King’s roaming bands of peripatetic parsons 
who stayed long enough in a Southern com- 
munity to skim the cream off the collections 
in local churches, stage public prayers for 
the souls of white folk with television 
cameras grinding, and then move on. 

Today big funds and foundations, local 
and national, have taken over the financial 
obligations of backing the “revolution” with 
susbtantial long green. The Ford Foundation 
recently announced a $200,000 grant to Dr. 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference to aid nonviolent protest (which 
always seems to end up violently). Previously 
King’s clansmen were trained at the High- 
lander Research and Education Center in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and the Dorchester Center 
in Liberty County, Ga., whence they scat- 
tered over the Deep South infecting the 
populace. 

The Ford grant of $200,000 will enable Dr. 
King’s group to operate on a much larger 
scale, to conduct its schools in 15 of the 25 
cities having Negro populations of more than 
100,000. McGeorge Bundy, head of the Ford 
Foundation, says: “Religious leaders of all 
faiths are recognizing the need for a new 
and broader role for the ministry in the 
crisis of the cities.” There will be five-day 
seminars for about 150 Negro ministers 
exploring the fields of education, housing, 
employment and business opportunities: 
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almost everything except religion. Thus will 
the urban Negro masses be enlightened 
through the political pastors. 

The SCLC will operate this program in co- 
operation with Dr. Kenneth B. Clark's Metro- 
politan Applied Research Center (MARC) in 
New York City. Dr. Clark, a City College 
psychologist who has specialized in the 
alleged slum shock in black “ghettos,” is 
credited with helping to persuade the War- 
ren Supreme Court to hand down the 1954 
public school desegregation decision. There 
were then 2.2 million Negro children in all- 
Negro schools; 14 years later there are 2.5 
million black children in all-Negro schools. 

In a generous mood, the Ford Founda- 
tion has also given $522,200 to the leftish 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial 
Justice for its interdenominational program, 
Project Equality, which seeks to overcome 
racial dscrimination in employment. It al- 
ready operates in 12 metropolitan areas, pres- 
suring religious institutions and suppliers to 
review their hiring practices “and to act to 
improve them if necessary,” a seemingly om- 
inous note. 

Not long ago the Ford Foundation handed 
over $150,000 to the Cleveland CORE, which 
came just in the nick of time. The landlord 
was about to oust the group from its head- 
quarters and the telephone had been cut off. 
It looked as if the agitators who had worked 
so valiantly to incite the Hough race riot in 
the Ohio metropolis would have to get jobs. 

Ford saved the day and the sighs of relief 
could be heard in Hanoi. The persuasive na- 
tional director of CORE, Floyd B. McKissick, 
should probably be credited with this tri- 
umph of pandering. And significantly the 
public has been left in the dark as to just 
what it is Ford wants CORE to do in Cleve- 
land. CORE can have no doubt about what 
it is going to do. Roy Innis of New York has 
just become its associate national director, 
and it was Roy who two years ago led the 
ideological fight for Black Power within the 
organization. 

The hotbeds of radical agitation in the 
“ghetto” are well stocked with assorted Negro 
“intellectuals”—actors, writers and singers— 
who have recently switched from integration 
back to segregation. Not surprisingly, the 
Ford Foundation came up with the money 
needed to accelerate the avant-garde trend. 
In 1967 it made a $434,000 grant for a three- 
year period to the Negro Ensemble Company. 
The first play it produced off-Broadway was 
an alien import devoted to the “horrors” of 
the Portuguese Africa, That’s show business, 
these days. 

A separate Negro theater has been estab- 
lished in an old theater building in Harlem 
where, without white subsidy, a group of 
Negro actors produced Shakespeare and cur- 
rent Broadway hits as far back as 1912 and 
periodically until the Depression. To the new 
Jim Crow enterprise Ford gave $18,000. 
Rockefeller gave $17,500. The New York 
State Arts Council forked over $5000, and 
two anonymous members of the Rockefeller 
family gave $2500 each. All tax-exempt, of 
course. 

The Rockefeller Foundation gave a grant 
of $62,500 over three years to the Free South- 
ern Theatre, an integrated group of actors 
which has roamed the rural South since 1963 
where propaganda plays have been taken to 
communities without theaters. Its repertoire 
has been less concerned with Shakespeare 
than with Marx. 

The Mellon millions, siphoned through the 
late Stephen Currier’s Taconie Foundation, 
helped to sustain the “revolution” in Mis- 
sissippi and elsewhere. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches helped bankroll the Delta 
Ministry and aided the “revolution” in the 
Mississippi boondocks, even to the take-over 
of Federal property. Along with funds from 
UAW’s treasury and coin shifted from anti- 
poverty funds, the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic party was long sustained, and 
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will rise again to bedevil the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago this year. 

Some sort of accolade should perhaps be 
given Saul Alinsky of Chicago’s Woodlawn 
Organization for his ability to scrounge funds 
for purposes of the “revolution” not only 
from liberal religious and lay organizations 
but the Federal Treasury as well, to no dis- 
cernible advantage to Negroes, poor or other- 
wise. He has garnered millions in Rochester, 
Syracuse, Buffalo and other cities from those 
who believed he had some magic formula for 
solving the racial problem in the cities. 

His $927,000 Chicago program, funded 
directly by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, is currently under investigation. His 
formula is to organize black ex-convicts, de- 
linquents and mental retardates under pul- 
pitiless pastors, pay “trainees” salaries which 
they could not earn after a decade’s instruc- 
tion, and bulldoze local businessmen and 
authorities. Alinsky is a director of the 
Highlander Center. 

Fattened with additional funds, Dr. Martin 
Luther King has just appointed Rev. Bernard 
Lafayette Jr., a Snick founder, to coordinate 
the “Poor People’s Campaign for Jobs and 
Income,” scheduled to descend upon hapless 
Washington this spring. Rev. Lafayette, a 
veteran bedeviller of white folks in Dixie and 
organizer of the Selma-Montgomery march, 
is also an alumnus of the tax-exempt Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. With Rev. 
Andrew J. Young, former director of the 
Dorchester Center, to aid Rev. Mr. Lafayette, 
the Ford Foundation will be comforted by 
the assurance that the scores of ministers 
King’s schools train will be well mobilized 
for the SCLC upcoming invasion of Wash- 
ington. Everything will be tax-exempt—in 
other words, subsidized by you and me. 


H. Res. 1066 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of 
whom he shall designate as chairman. Any 
vacancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of organizations which have 
been granted exemptions from Federal in- 
come taxes under section 501(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, for the purpose 
of determining whether such organizations 
comply with the provisions of such section, 
and whether modification of such provisions 
would be in the public interest by restor- 
ing to taxable revenue the incomes presently 
declared tax free. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the commit- 
tee designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 
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National Church Council Pleads for 
Bombing Halt 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the general board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, meeting in 
San Diego last Thursday, adopted a res- 
olution on the Vietnamese war. This 
resolution is an urgent plea to both Hanoi 
and Washington to use “restraint” in the 
war “in order to promote possible peace 
negotiations.” 

While the National Council of 
Churches does not represent all church- 
men in our country, it does speak for the 
major portion of Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches. This amounts to about 42 
million Americans who are being guided 
toward examining the activities of the 
Vietnam war on moral grounds. 

I believe that there is a moral issue 
involved in the war and especially in the 
bombing of North Vietnam. I also believe 
that this Government’s position cannot 
long be defended from an ethical point 
of view after our people realize what is 
happening. We should each remind our- 
selves that Americans are a moral peo- 
ple, and they will hold this Government 
responsible for what history records that 
we here did or failed to do as their Rep- 
resentatives. I urge that we all reexamine 
our positions on the war and the bomb- 
ing, and give serious consideration to 
the moral questions involved. 

I put in the Recorp the NCC’s resolu- 
tion on Vietnam because I believe it will 
be useful in taking another look at our 
own personal stand on the Vietnam issue: 


RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 


1. The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches makes the following 
observations concerning the situation in 
Vietnam. 

2. Prime Minister Harold Wilson is re- 
ported to have stated in the House of Com- 
mons on February 13, 1968, concerning the 
prospect of negotiations: “There is a very 
narrow gap to be bridged now, very narrow 
indeed.” On February 14, The New York 
Times reports: “Secretary General Thant be- 
lieves that if the United States uncondition- 
ally stopped the bombing of North Vietnam 
for as long as about two weeks, Hanoi would 
begin meaningful negotiations.” The General 
Board welcomes these statements and con- 
siders that at this time no possibility of a 
peaceful settlement should be left untested 
by our government. 

3. Secretary General Thant is further re- 
ported as saying that there is “a not unhope- 
ful prospect for negotiations despite bloody 
military developments of the last few weeks.” 
In the light of this, we view with disquiet 
the statement attributed to President John- 
son: “that the search for peace appeared to 
be exhausted and therefore the time for de- 
bate had come to an end while brave Ameri- 
cans made their stand in battle.” The General 
Board believes that this is a time when hard- 
ening of attitudes should be avoided, when 
there should be continued examination of 
U.S, objectives and methods in Vietnam, and 
when the search for a negotiated peace should 
be intensified. 

4. Recent military and political develop- 
ments in Vietnam indicate that the funda- 
mental issues remain, and indeed grow more 
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acute. Pacification programs appear to be in 
disarray, and the effective loyalty of large 
elements of the South Vietnamese people to 
the Saigon Government appears to be in 
grave question. The Americanization of the 
war appears to grow in serious measure, There 
are many statements calling for intensifica- 
tion of the U.S. military effort, Assurances by 
General Wheeler that atomic weapons will 
not be used at Khesanh lead us to welcome 
and support the reported statement of Presi- 
dent Johnson that the use of nuclear weap- 
ons has at no time been considered or rec- 
ommended. Whatever the provocation might 
be, we do not believe that nuclear weapons 
should be used in Vietnam. Indeed further 
intensification of the U.S, military effort, 
whether by invasion of Laos or Cambodia or 
North Vietnam or by large increase of man- 
power or firepower appears to us to be futile, 
tending to the destruction rather than the 
attainment, of US. objectives in Vietnam. 
Similarly we believe that a massive attack on 
Khesanh by Hanoi will produce a hardening 
of attitudes in the U.S.A. and we appeal to 
Hanoi for restraint. Further, we ask that 
Hanoi, instead of simply rejecting the “San 
Antonio formula,” initiate in its own way 
the stabilization of the present confrontation 
in the South even as talks are in preparation 
or underway. Intensification of fighting by 
either side appears to us to be self-defeating. 

5. Encouraged by world leaders and mem- 
bers of Congress who feel that an early, 
negotiated peace is possible, we urge the 
President to take leadership now along the 
following lines: 

(a) Hanoi has made repeated statements, 
the latest on February 8 by the Foreign Min- 
ister, that meaningful talks will take place 
once the bombing of the North stops. We 
believe that we should move beyond the “San 
Antonio formula.” Recognizing the grave 
risks involved, we ask for immediate cessa- 
tion of the bombing of the North, realizing 
that this step will provide a definitive test 
of Hanoi’s integrity which if successful will 
lead to negotiations. 

(b) Simultaneously with the above, we 
ask for reference to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly or other international body, 
to the end that cease-fire arrangements and 
negotiations be facilitated. 4 

(c) We believe that the U.S. should restate 
its willingness to negotiate with all major 
elements of the Vietnamese population in- 
cluding the National Liberation Front, and 
with all parties to the conflict. We believe 
also that the U.S. must recognize the neces- 
sity for flexibility in negotiations. 

(d) We believe that it is necessary that 
the U.S. restate now with decisive clarity 
its willingness and determination to with- 
draw militarily from Vietnam at an early 
date once a peaceful settlement has been 
attained. 

6. We appeal to our churches to continue 
and augment study and debate concerning 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam and to re- 
sist hardening of attitudes. Especially in this 
election year, we ask the churches to increase 
activity in respect of these matters to the 
end that both officials of our Government 
and candidates by hearing from voters who 
will have participated in such study and de- 
bate will be aware of the voice of Christian 
conscience concerning these fateful issues. 


Private Enterprise 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore has President Johnson made it so 
clear and convincing that business must 
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work with the Federal Government in 
meeting the urban challenge as he did in 
his recent message on housing. 

The President’s message should allay 
any lingering fears that the administra- 
tion’s program carries a threat to the 
business world. Rather, he has shown 
that the only sensible course to follow is 
one that offers our free enterprise struc- 
ture greater opportunities to bring its 
resources to bear on the problem at hand. 

The President has now called on pri- 
vate enterprise to use all the force of its 
technical, financial, and innovative 
strengths to spearhead the attack on the 
blight, poverty, and misery that pervade 
our troubled cities. 

In the past, Congress has enacted 
much legislation that opened many doors 
of opportunity for private enterprise to 
engage profitably in homebuilding, mort- 
gage financing, manufacture of building 
products, and property sales and man- 
agement. The Congress and the admin- 
istration have worked to encourage busi- 
nesses to contribute time, talent, and re- 
sources to urban growth. Thus, such 
recent programs as the model cities, rent 
supplement housing built by private 
sponsors, the public housing turnkey 
method, and others seek to engage pri- 
vate enterprise in our urban crisis. 

The response has been heartening, but 
as the President indicated, the commit- 
ment must be wholehearted. His new 
housing programs seek also to enlist the 
efforts of the business community. These 
and the President’s efforts to create a 
working partnership with private enter- 
prise deserve our full support. 


Nations, Like Individuals, Need 
Motivation 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an article in the March 
1 issue of Life magazine written by Henry 
Luce II on the present state of England. 
The article raises some provocative ques- 
tions which we perhaps should think 
about in this country. 

I was especially impressed by a quote 
in the article from a series of articles, 
“What Britain Needs,” by Dr. Immanuel 
Jakobovits, England’s chief rabbi. It 
seems to me there is a deep moral lesson 
for all men and all nations in Dr. Jakobo- 
vits’ remarks and I include them at this 


point: 
“Britain’s economic tribulations are but a 
symptom of a deeper moral crisis. Em- 


pires, like families, may be disrupted by the 
intrusion of others: nations, like individuals, 
fade away because of the enemies within.” 
There is a “vacuum of motivation,” Rabbi 
Jakobovits said, and the times call for a new 
set of virtues: “Vision more than experience, 
idealism rather than compromise, the search 
for challenges instead of for precedents, the 
excitement of innovation and experimenta- 
tion rather than tried and trodden paths.” 
He suggested that the welfare state may un- 
intentionally have dampened the citizen’s 
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initiative “by inducing a sense of indolence 
and apathy born of oversecurity.” It may 
well be, he concluded, that the muted voice 
of religion explains why England “now gives 
the lead in the hedonistic cult and in the 
new mini-morality which exchanges the 
pleasure of worship for the worship of 
pleasure.” 


Court Decisions Frustrating—But Not 
Surprising 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
New World, the official newspaper of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago, in its 
February 2 issue carried a penetrating 
commentary by its editor, the Very 
Reverend Monsignor John M. Kelly, on 
recent Supreme Court decisions and their 
relationship to the battle against filth. 
The article follows: 


Court DECISIONS FrusTRATING—Bvut Nor 
SURPRISING 


The Supreme court of the United States 
this past week declared unconstitutional 
Chicago’s movie censorship system. Since 
1906 this board has been reviewing Chicago's 
movies with the objective of protecting our 
populace and in particular our children from 
the sick erotic movies now flooding our coun- 
try. Judge Cornelius Harrington, presiding 
judge of the Circuit court on Aug. 8, 1966, 
after viewing the two films involved, found 
them to be obscene. At the same time he held 
that the Chicago movie censorship system 
was based on valid constitutional grounds. 
Last Sept. 29, the Illinois Supreme court 
ruled on the cases in question and similarly 
upheld the constitutionality of the ordinance 
and after viewing the films ruled that they 
“deal not merely with sex, but with sexual 
deviations which can only appeal to those 
with a shameful and morbid interest in 
nudity and sex,” and confirmed the lower 
court ruling that they were obscene. 

Now comes the United States Supreme 
court in what appears to be the quickest 
appeal decision from that tribunal in its 
history and on Monday, Jan. 29, 1968, de- 
clared the movie censorship ordinance of 
Chicago to be unconstitutional. They cite 
the fact that the city’s method of reviewing 
films and its procedure for appealing a ruling 
in court were too slow.“ It would appear 
that the U.S. Supreme court can certainly 
act with dispatch when its unconstitution- 
ality sword is out of its scabbard. 

A number of lawyers who have been deal- 
ing with this law agreed that this U.S. ruling 
need not be fatal to the movie censorship 
board set up in Chicago. They point out 
that amending the ordinance so as to make 
it conform to the recent ruling can be ac- 
complished. We most sincerely urge the 
proper authorities to accomplish this with- 
out delay. Chicago has been protected from 
the worst of the filth movies by virtue of its 
censorship board. Such a board has been 
ruled valid in the past. Most certainly great 
pressure will be applied to bury the board 
for all time. 

It seems strange that the U.S. Supreme 
court can be unanimous in overturning the 
previous decisions, It has been reported that 
three or four of the justices indicated that 
they did not regard the pictures as obscene 
and that they were not particularly con- 
cerned with the constitutionality of the time 
element. This is not surprising. Neither is 
their overturning of the federal gambling 
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tax law and the weapons control statute. 
Their rulings should make a lot of folks 
happy—especially established purveyors of 
filth, gangsters and would-be gangsters. I 
fail to see where their rulings help anyone 
else. This must be tremendously frustrating 
for the good judges and law enforcement men 
who are struggling to maintain a decent and 
secure atmosphere for God-fearing, law- 
abiding Americans. But then, no one has 
ever accused the present U.S. Supreme court 
of being very much concerned about such 
things. 


The West Comes Alive in Bits and Pieces 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, a west- 
ern magazine, small in size, but great in 
stature, is rapidly gaining notoriety in 
the West. The publication is Bits and 
Pieces, the product of the pen and edi- 
torial creativity of Mrs. Mabel Brown, 
of Newcastle, Wyo. 

Now in its fourth year, Bits and Pieces 
has sought to record the little-known 
incidents and stories of Wyoming and 
neighboring States “before it is too late.” 

Through an informative article in the 
February 1968 Wyoming Travel Com- 
mission’s Travel Log, Mrs. Brown ex- 
plains that she wanted to publish a 
magazine dedicated to the hope that 
fragments of history contained in its 
pages will fill some of the many gaps 
—ä— exist in the jigsaw puzzle of the 
pas 8 

Articles for the magazine have been 
written by several outstanding Wyoming 
freelance writers in addition to con- 
tributors from throughout the area. 
Subscribers come from nearly every 
State in the Nation and from several 
foreign countries. Bits and Pieces is 
noted also for its many and varied old 
photographs. 

The current edition of Bits and Pieces, 
volume 4, No. 1, for 1968, contains an 
article, “Lost Treasures of the Black 
Hills,” by Watson Parker, who also au- 
thored “Gold in the Black Hills“ some 
years ago. The article is an indication of 
the high literary standards of Bits and 
Pieces. 

To better explain the publication to 
readers of the Recorp, I ask to include the 
article by Mr. Parker and the writeup 
on Bits and Pieces to which I have al- 
luded at this point in the RECORD: 

[From Bits and Pieces, vol. 4, 1968] 
Lost TREASURES OF THE BLACK HILLS 
(By Watson Parker) 

“There’s Injuns a-comin’! Git the gold— 
Let’s put it in the cave and make a run for 
it. Jim, you git the hosses! Bill, you help 
me pack up!” Frantically startled miners 
rush to ward off or survive the attack, but 
it is too late. Arrows rain down, bullets crack 
through the air, and a triumphant war- 
whoop echoes through the wooded valley as 
the Indians ride off, leaving death and smok- 
ing ruin behind them. Slowly a single figure 
stirs, struggles to its feet, and staggers off 
toward immortality. The inevitable sole sur- 
vivor has survived again, and his tale of a 
lost mine or a buried treasure will echo longer 
than the war-whoops ever did. 
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The earliest of these Black Hills disasters 
may be that described by the so-called 
Schoepen Stone, found in Deadwood in 1965 
by Peter Schoepen of Sturgis. Signed by D. 
York and B. Carlon (or Carloz, or Carlow), 
it says 1712 Came to the Hills in 1708 Leav- 
ing with all the gold we can carry.” On the 
other side is a more onimous message, “Gold 
cached in cave,” and the signatures. It might 
be quite a bit of gold, if the two men worked 
four years in Deadwood Gulch to get it, but 
where is the cave? Actually, it is unlikely 
that anyone using the word “cache” as a 
verb in 1712 would have spelled it in so 
modern a way: cached“ would probably 
be the way he would write it. “Leaving”, too, 
is a rather modern usage. And undoubtedly 
someone writing in 1712 would write that 
would look to us like hillf“, using the old- 
fashioned long “s” of our forefathers. Fur- 
thermore, these were called the Black Moun- 
tains until 100 years after this supposed 
tragedy. Yet it is safe to say that this mes- 
sage, passed on in newspapers and by word- 
of-mouth, has started a search that will 
never end. 

The next account is about 120 years la- 
ter—in 1834 to be exact—when a miner 
named Ezra Kind is presumed to have 
scratched the message onto a rock: “Came 
to these Hills in 1833 seven of us, De La- 
compt, Ezra Kind, G. W. Wood, T. Brown, 
R. Kent, Wm. King, Indian Crow, all ded 
but me, Ezra Kind. Killed by Ind. beyond 
the high hill got our gold June 1834. Got all 
of the gold we could carry our ponys all go 
by the Indians I have lost my gun and noth- 
ing to eat and indins hunting me.” 

If the stone is authentic, that ought to 
be quite a bit of gold, but so far nobody has 
found it. Here, too, the text seems some- 
what dubious, for the errors seem to be those 
of a learned writer trying to appear unlet- 
tered. The man who would carefully write 
“got all of the gold we could carry” is not 
one who would write “ded” or “ponys”, or 
who would spell “Indians” correctly twice, 
only to later spell it indins.“ The construc- 
tion “I have lost my gun and nothing to eat” 
using “have” in a double sense is neither 
an English nor a Germanic usage, but may 
be somewhat Scandinavian—and Louis 
Thoen, who found the stone in 1887, was a 
Norwegian. Frank Thompson, of Spearfish, 
has devoted long years to the Thoen Stone, 
and his book on the topic published in 1966 
by the Harlo Press, presents a good case for 
the existence of Kind and his party. But I 
don't think that anybody will ever find their 
gold. 

A more authentic tale is that of the Doug- 
las party of 1852 but the fate of the party’s 
members and their gold is equally vague. 
In 1852 a group of miners, led by a Captain 
Douglas of the St. Joseph Valley, Michigan, 
left Council Bluffs, Iowa, for the California 
mines, At Fort Laramie thirty of the miners 
left the party to prospect in the Black Hills, 
In November, eight of these prospectors 
caught up with the main body on the Hum- 
boldt River, and reported that gold had in- 
deed been found in the Hills, first on what 
appears to have been Rapid and Spring 
Creeks, and later in the northern Hills. The 
twenty-two men who remained in the. Hills 
were never heard from again, unless the tale 
of Thomas Renshaw of Cincinnati, who later 
claimed to be one of the party and to have 
barely escaped the inevitable Indian mas- 
sacre, Can be relied upon. When prospectors 
came to Deadwood in 1875 they did find old 
shafts and tunnels, and a breastworks behind 
which lay two skeletons and a notebook, il- 
legible except for a date 1-52 (1852?). But 
if these twenty-two murdered miners found 
enough gold to keep them in the Hills for 
a fall and summer, where is it now? 

Another story of gold and massacre is that 
of a party of sixteen French Canadians who 
came to the Hills in 1854 and were success- 
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ful in their hunt for gold along the bars and 
placers of Castle Creek. Jumped by Indians, 
they hid their gold in a jug which they con- 
cealed in a nearby cave or crevice in the 
rocks. As late as the 1930’s there were old 
Indians who claimed to be able to show—for 
a price—just where it was. 

On Beaver Creek—the one which runs 
along the east side of the Hills—there is a 
flat stone, and under it, so they say, is a 
poke of gold dust worth $40,000. It seems 
that in the early days a band of Indians 
jumped a group of miners and stole their 
gold. Active soldiers from Camp Collier 
rushed after the thieves in hot pursuit. Be- 
fore they caught them, the Indian with the 
gold managed to side it under a rock along 
the creek bed. He never could find it again. 
Its probably just as well—it would weigh 
well over 100 pounds, and anybody who can 
handily carry a bag that heavy probably 
could earn a living by his own exertions. 

Would you like to spend some time in the 
Bear Lodge Mountains northwest of Sun- 
dance? Why not try to find what is left of 
“Crazy Hank” Joplin’s horde—it’s also some- 
where along Beaver Creek. In 1866 Joplin 
left Omaha for the Montana mines accom- 
panied by Henry Ganson, Albert Royer, Jerry 
Detrich, Michael Powers, John Ferrell, and 
James McIntosh, Near Fort Laramie they 
met an Indian boy whose arrows were tipped 
with beaten gold. The boy indicated that 
he had found the precious metal in the 
nearby Bear Lodge Mountains. The seven 
miners there panned out gold at the rate of 
$3,000 a day, until they had some $70,000 
worth. Indians attacked the party and killed 
all of them but Joplin, whom they left for 
dead. Reviving, he caught a horse that the 
Indians had overlooked, loaded two hundred 
pounds (!) of gold dust on its back, and 
burying the rest, headed for civilization. He 
made it, but the experience so ed his 
mind that he was little better than an idiot 
until years later, when, of course, he could 
not find the spot again. 

Do you know of a place, a day's ride north- 
west of Deadwood, where “water runs in 
four directions.” If you do, perhaps you can 
find the 286 pounds of gold buried there 
by a party of New Yorkers who were return- 
ing from the Big Horn in 1876, when they 
were attacked by Chief Crazy Horse. They 
buried their gold, but never could find the 
place again. Now that there are reliable 
topographical maps the place shouldn’t be 
hard to find. 

Camping near Sheridan Lake? Go down the 
valley about two miles to the site of the old 
Burnt Ranch mining camp, and see if you can 
find the $3,000 secreted by the murderer of 
Norman McCully. McCully had prospered in 
the diggings near Sheridan and was on his 
way to Rapid City with his gold. Waylaid by a 
deserting soldier, he was murdered and his 
gold hidden, somewhere. The soldier, appre- 
hended, could not be convicted of the 
murder, but was sentenced to a term in the 
guard house at Fort Benton, Montana, for 
desertion. Put to work in the prison saw- 
mill, he was one day chided by a fellow con- 
vict about the suspected murder. Without a 
word he seized his accuser and shoved him 
into the circular saw, “parting his hair clear 
down to his naval.” The outraged sawmill 
gang hanged him from the rafters without 
pausing to inquire about the missing gold. 
It is still missing. 

How much would a box of gold coin that it 
took two men to lift be worth? Well, there are 
two such boxes hidden in Palmer Gulch, 
probably somewhere near where the old 
Hill City-Keystone road cuts across it. It 
seems that a prospector once lived in what is 
now Addie Camp—at least he prospected for 
the fun of it—and made his living growing 
vegetables to sell to other miners. The mines 
and the truck garden together were so profit- 
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able that he accumulated two big boxes of 
raw gold, boxes so heavy that when he headed 
up to Deadwood with them and stopped for 
the night at Pactola, he had to have help 
lifting them out of the wagon. At Deadwood, 
he changed the raw gold for gold coin, and 
returned again to Palmer Gulch. It is said 
that he buried his gold somewhere in the 
area. Old Uncle Bill Gordon always used to 
think it was near on the old Merle Hendricks 
place, later owned by Martin Kuehn, about a 
mile east of the Gulch along the old Hill 
City- Keystone road. 

But listen! Frank Mills, a rancher in the 
area, once told a friend that he dreamed of 
riding past two great split rocks, and saw, in 
his dream, the corner of a wooden chest, 
exposed by a fall of loose rock. He never 
went to the place himself, though, probably 
because he really didn’t know where it was. 
Perhaps Mills actually did once ride past 
those rocks and subconsciously noticed the 
wooden chest, and then later dreamed it. 
Do you know where there are some huge 
split rocks near Palmer Gulch which might 
have two heavy boxes of gold nestled between 
them? 

Old Mike King was a prospector who had 
hunted gold all over the world—in Australia, 
Alaska, and South Africa—and he knew 
whereof he spoke. When I was a small boy 
my sister and I used to get mother to bake 
an apple pie; then we'd carry it down to 
old Mike’s place, near the Golden Summit 
Mine, just to hear him tell of his adven- 
tures. He knew where the Lost Dutchman 
Mine was, in Arizona’s Superstition Moun- 
tains, and he knew how to find the faulted 
lead in the Golden Summit—and he knew 
just about where two big diamonds were, in 
the blow-down south of the Grizzly Bear 
Mine. 

It seems that about the turn of the cen- 
tury a miner had come to the Hills from 
South Africa bringing with him two rough 
diamonds, which he hid in the log wall of 
his cabin while he worked in a nearby mine. 
Along came a violent tornado—the green 
aspens south of the Horse Thief Lake Road 
across from the Grizzly Bear still mark the 
place—and the miners clung fearfully to the 
walls of their shaft as the wind endeayored 
to suck them upward. When the storm had 
passed nothing was left of the surface work- 
ings: no mine buildings, no cabins, no dia- 
monds. Nobody has ever found them. 

Cornelius “Lame Johnny” Donohue was a 
good boy gone bad. A graduate from Girard 
College (actually an orphanage in Phila- 
delphia) he came to the Hills in the 1870’s, 
took to a life of crime, and eventually ended 
up decorating the limb of a tree near where 
Battle Creek crosses South Dakota highway 
79, south of Hermosa. As well as a crippled 
leg, he had a distinctively large mouth, and 
one of his executioners posted a sign over 
his grave: “Here lies Lame Johnny beneath 
the sod—if he opens his mouth, you're gone 
by God!” 

But what happened to all Lame Johnny's 
treasures? Some say he was mainly a horse- 
thief, and never did have any gold to hide. 
Others claim that he had a cave on Fall 
River, near the present Angostura Reservoir, 
where his loot may still be buried. But the 
most persistent rumor is that he had a 
bucket full of stolen gold watches, and that 
these are buried somewhere near Horsethief 
Lake. This artificial lake, you see, now fills a 
long, narrow valley, which in earlier days 
could be converted into a corral by stretching 
a Tope across its end. Here Lame Johnny is 
said to have kept the horses he stole, and 
it's only reasonable to think that he kept his 
loot nearby. On the other hand one can’t 
help wondering about the decrepit ladder 
which used to lead to the inaccessible basins 
up the crick from the Elkhorn Camp Ground 
and it may have been in these Basins where 
Johnny hid his watches. 
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There's a two-hundred pound lump of 
gold, stolen from a Homestake treasure ship- 
ment, somewhere up in the limestone coun- 
try. The story is that a bandit named Big 
Nosed George was a part of a gang which 
fitted their horses with special saddles to 
carry these ingots, and then successfully 
robbed the treasure coach. Wounded, George 
nearly made his way to the bandit hideout, 
but growing weak had to cache his gold 
under on overhanging cliff. When he re- 
covered he went on into Wyoming, and was 
there arrested and put in jail until the 
1930’s. He came back to the limestone coun- 
try in 1934 to hunt for his gold but could 
never find it, and to enlist help, eventually 
had to tell the story. It didn’t do him any 
good, for the gold is there still, waiting for 
you under the pine needles in the shelter of 
& limestone cliff. 

Maybe it was this same gold shipment— 
some $140,000 worth—that was reputedly 
stolen from a treasure coach, and hidden 
somewhere on Lame Johnny Creek, where it 
crosses South Dakota highway 79. That would 
be just about where Lame Johnny Donahue 
is buried, and perhaps his ghost watches 
over the money. One can’t help but feel that 
8 make him feel good to have it with 

Another whole treasure chest is said to 
have been buried in the foothills, near Hat 
Creek, about four miles south of Battle Creek. 
It was stolen from a treasure coach bound for 
Sidney. Those treasure chests were built 
pretty solid—it ought to still be there. 

Most of these big gold hoards are supposed 
to be the loot from the famous Canyon 
Springs robbery of 1878. But, alas, as far as 
the records show, only $27,000 was stolen in 
this holdup, and most of that was ultimately 
recovered. Perhaps the Homestake never 
would admit how much money it had lost, 
or perhaps the stagecoach company didn’t 
want to publicize how much money could 
be stolen from the heavily-laden treasure 
coaches. There was a man named “Big Nose 
George” involved in the robbery, but as he 
was killed on the spot it doesn’t seem likely 
that he carried any of his gold very far. All 
told, it seems unlikely that any of this treas- 
ure still remains undiscovered. 

The Metz family gold, supposedly hidden 
somewhere in Red Canyon, is another Black 
Hills will-o-the-wisp. Metz, a successful baker 
in Custer, sold out his business in 1876, and 
took the proceeds, $3,000 in gold, with him 
as he left the Hills, When the party was am- 
bushed by the Indians in Red Canyon, only 
William “California Bill” Felton survived the 
massacre. Did the Metz family have time to 
hide their gold before the Indians killed 
them? Or did Persimmons Bill, a local bandit 
who may have joined in the attack, get the 
gold from the Indians and later hide it 
somewhere in the canyon? Whichever it was, 
folks still look for it in the area around Metz 
Spring, and one sheepherder is said to have 
found at least a portion of it, a single nugget 
in an old tin can. 

All of these stories of treasure and mines 
seem to rest upon a common foundation: the 
gold is found, then through accident it is 
lost, and through some mischance the story 
is revealed to the public, but always in a 
brief and garbled form, so that the location 
of the treasure itself cannot be exactly 
known. The size of the hoard always seems 
immense, and yet so easy to find that one 
wonders why someone has not simply walked 
to the place and dug it up. But it is not that 
easy, for time dims and twists the stories, 
subtly alters directions and distances, and 
casts over the lore of hidden riches a golden 
glow of mystery, so that gold, once lost, re- 
mains concealed forever. 

(Nore—Some of these stories were current 
in the West before the Civil War. Others got 
their start during gold rush times in the 
1870's, and were originally recorded in the 
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newspapers of the Black Hills and the sur- 
rounding towns. Some of them may be found 
in Leland Case’s Guide Book to the Black 
Hills and Bad Lands, or in Robert Casey’s 
Black Hills and Their Incredible Characters. 
Whatever the source, all of these tales are a 
part of Black Hills folklore, and now pass 
from facile lip to trusting ear as the gospel 
truth, a certain guide to fortume and ad- 
venture.) 


[From the Wyoming Travel Commission 
Travel Log, February 1968] 
BITS AND PIECES FILLS Gaps 


A deep love and respect for history, espe- 
cially that of northeast Wyoming and the 
Black Hills region, has resulted in a monthly 
magazine dedicated to the hope that “frag- 
ments of history contained in its pages will 
fill some of the many gaps which exist in 
the jigsaw puzzle of the past.” 

“Bits and Pieces,” now in its fourth year 
of publication, is the brainchild of Mrs. 
Mabel Brown, of Newcastle, Wyo., who does 
all of the work on the award winning pub- 
lication, 

“I have always been interested in western 
history, partly I suppose because both my 
father and mother came from pioneer fam- 
ilies. After my own family was grown, I had 
more time to devote to the study, and I saw 
all of the wonderful old pioneers and heard 
their stories. Everyone talked about starting 
a publication to preserve these stories, but 
no one ever did anything about it, I decided 
to get at least some of them before it was 
too late and started ‘Bits and Pieces’,” Mrs. 
Brown notes. 

The history-rich northeast section of the 
state, site of many brief-lived mining towns 
as well as a storehouse of western Amer- 
icana, is a fertile field for the pen of Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Each issue contains and will continue to 
contain at least one story about northeastern 
Wyoming and the Black Hills. Although I 
probably would not pass up a particularly 
good story about a more distant western 
state, I plan to use only articles about 
Wyoming and its surrounding states (and 
North Dakota as it is impossible to tell the 
history of Dakota without including North 
Dakota),“ said the editor-publisher. 

Mrs. Brown has collected a superb collec- 
tion of rare books, and “I try to share bits 
from these with my readers as well as stories 
of pioneers and histories of places.” She 
recently reprinted the entire “Hand Book of 
Wyoming, published in 1877 by Robert Stra- 
horn as a guide to gold seekers and im- 
migrants to Wyoming and the Black Hills. 
This book is long out of print and hard to 
come by: Strahorn was a far-sighted man. 
He told of the importance of the soda ash 
in areas which are just now beginning to 
develop the resource. 

“Bits and Pieces” is noted for its many 
and varied old photographs. 

Mrs. Brown has won various state and 
national awards for her own articles and for 
the publication. 

Accuracy is the byword with the publisher, 
and she checks “as carefully as possible to 
see that my own articles as well as those I 
receive are accurate.” Stories concerning 
pioneers are checked but they are published 
as “tales told” and can, of course, be con- 
sidered as folklore but there is a great deal 
of important history to be found in these 
tales. 

“I have often found bits that when checked 
against court records and old newspaper files 
have been just the piece needed to fill a gap 
in a particular page of history,” notes Mrs. 
Brown. 

Articles for the magazine have been writ- 
ten by several outstanding Wyoming free- 
lance writers in addition to contributors 
from throughout the area. Familiar names 
include Elsa Spear Byron, Sheridan; Eliza- 
beth Thorpe, Newcastle; Helen Oliver and 
Edith Jackson, daughters of Newcastle pio- 
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neers. who themselves have seen more than 
75 years of living in the region; Mildred 
Fielder, author of “Wild Bill Hickok” and 
“Early Deadwood” and several other books; 
Lucy Peterson, a 90-year-old pioneer and 
newspaper woman from Bell Fourche, SD.; 
Mrs. Grace Ries, Mrs. Anna Freel and Louise 
Flynn, all of Cheyenne and Tom Nicholas of 
Casper, just to name a few. 

Poets from throughout the Nation and 
several from Canada have appeared on the 
Poetry Page. These poets include well known 
writers and college professors as well as 
housewives, cowboys, sheepherders and stu- 
dents. 

Subscribers come from nearly every state 
in the Nation and from several foreign coun- 
tries. Many college libraries have subscrip- 
tions as well as a number of public libraries. 

“I love the West and particularly Wyo- 
ming's Black Hills and Big Horn areas. Wyo- 
ming has a little bit of everything. There is 
no place on Earth quite so wonderful,” con- 
cludes Mrs. Brown. 


How C. R. Smith, Evans Built an Airline 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a pioneer in aviation in our Nation 
has now been named Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, formerly president of 
American Airlines, can be expected to 
bring those outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership which he has demonstrated in 
private industry to his new post as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Mr. Smith has deep ties with my home 
congressional district, dating back to 
1933. He was a major influence in devel- 
oping airline traffic in Nashville, Tenn. 
The same energy and enthusiasm he had 
shown in pioneering air transport, air- 
mail, and airlines in his native Texas was 
brought with him when he was assigned 
to Tennessee, and both Tennessee and 
Texas are fortunate to have been the 
recipients of his influence. 

The achievements of our new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Cyrus Rowlett Smith, 
are chronicled in an article by Mr. Joe 
Hatcher, of the Nashville Tennessean. 
Mr. Hatcher has firsthand information 
of Secretary Smith, and worked with him 
when he first came to Tennessee in 1933. 
This article gives an insight into the man, 
his abilities and his accomplishments 
and should be read by every Member of 
the Congress. Therefore, I include the 
following article by Mr. Joe Hatcher, of 
the Nashville Tennessean, in the Recorp 
at this point: 


How C. R. SMITH, EVANS BUILT AN AIRLINE 
(By Joe Hatcher) 

Cyrus Rowlett Smith, the new Secretary 
of Commerce,—we knew him back when— 
back when he first came to Nashville as a 
young lobbyist in the legislature and through 
the years as an influence in Nashville’s de- 
velopment in airline traffic. 

Back in 1933 when the legislature met, a 
tall young Texas known as “C. R.” came to 
Nashville to “lobby” against a proposed state 
tax on gasoline used in airplanes. He was 
little known outside his native Texas, but 
his personality and enthusiasm first gained 
Nashville newspaper support against extend- 
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ing the gas tax to aviation gasoline in the 
infant air transport system. 


BASIC RESPONSIBILITY 


C. R. was then and is now a man who 
thought that industry and business interests 
had a basic responsibility of winning public 
acceptance. His idea of lobbying in those 
days was unique in the terms of the way 
some lobbyists proceed today. 

It was C. R. Smith’s idea that he should 
take his argument about a public issue to 
the public, through every means possible— 
and that included the public press. 

And so that year he came to the Nashville 
Tennessean to convince us of the right pur- 
pose of his trip to our state. He was candid, 
direct, forthright—and because of these 
things he won the confidence of those he 
met. 

It was our privilege to be associated with 
“C. R.” through that session and spend 
time with him in his quarters in the Hermi- 
tage hotel. The legislature turned down the 
new tax, and Nashville was to know C. R. 
Smith well through the years that followed. 

We will always remember the occasion of 
„C. R.“ becoming President of American Air- 
lines. In those days the airlines—like the 
railroads at the time—used “passes” in 
lobbying. 

It was through “C. R.“ that we had Ameri- 
can airlines passes in 1934 to attend the 
National Air Races at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
passes were subject to the terms "if space 
available’—in other words if no pay pas- 
sengers wanted the seats. 


SPACE AVAILABLE 


My wife and I found two seats aboard the 
American plane late one afternoon, and who 
should be aboard but C. R. Smith, then a 
vice president of the Southern division of 
American Airways. He too was bound for 
Cleveland and the air races—and incidental- 
ly a board meeting of American. 

C. R. Smith’s story was that he too was 
traveling on a “space available” ticket, so 
together we sweated out the seat problem at 
Louisville, at Columbus, O. and then at 
Akron O. At Akron, something went wrong 
with a battery and the plane wouldn't start. 
The tension mounted as the time elapsed, 
and “C. R.” figured out he could make it by 
train if he were bounced, None of us were. 

The next afternoon, we read in a Cleve- 
land paper that one C. R. Smith, at 35, had 
been elected President of American Airlines. 
To this day, Smith swears that he did not 
know he was to be elected, and that he was 
actually sweating out his passage. Somehow, 
we never quite believed he would have been 
bounced even as badly as the airlines needed 
dollars in those depression days. 

But we were to know Smith through the 
years afterwards, 

His exalted position never changed his 
warm, down-to-earth friendship. 


A CLOSE FRIEND 


A few years later, Silliman Evans Sr. came 
onto the Nashville scene to purchase the 
Nashville Tennessean. He, of course, was a 
close friend of Smith's. And so through our 
new publisher our association with Smith 
was to grow. 

Smith and Mr. Evans had pioneered air 
transport, air mail, and airlines in Texas in 
the previous years. Together they had lo- 
cated airports and promoted air transport in 
Texas. They had been associated in Texas Air 
Transport, Inc., and then in Southern Air 
Transport, in which Smith became a vice- 
president before becoming part of American 
Airways, Inc. Smith directed the division 
from Nashville westward to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Evans had become a director in the 
new American Airlines when it was formed, 
and as a member of the board of directors 
he had backed “C. R.” for the Presidency of 
the airline in his election at Cleveland in 
1934. 

It was our pleasure to have listened in at 
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some of their gabfests on Smith's visits to 
Nashville with Mr. Evans, on their experi- 
ences in those early days of air transporta- 
tion in Texas. 


DEMAND FOR BROWNING 


In 1946, there was a strong demand in 
Tennessee that Col. Gordon Browning, then 
military governor of Bavaria in Germany, 
return home to run for governor. We were 
assigned to fiy to Germany on American 
Overseas Airlines, long since consolidated 
with American, and it was C. R. Smith who 
arranged our transportation quickly and 
stretched the red carpet all the way to 
Frankfurt and Berlin. 

We failed to persuade Browning to return 
to make the race, but he did agree to let his 
friends leave his name on the ballot and he 
received well over 100,000 votes in absentia. 
He returned by 1948 to win the governor's 
race going away. 

Through all those years, “C. R.” visited 
Nashville frequently, with Mr. Evans, or as 
speaker before the Chamber of Commerce in 
connection with airline business. He rode his 
airlines almost constantly, showing up for 
flights wherever the planes were going with- 
out notice. 

ORGANIZED ATC 

With the outbreak of World War II, he was 
“drafted” to organize the Air Transport 
Command, starting as a colonel. In 1942 he 
became a brigadier general and in 1944 a 
major general and deputy in command of the 
worldwide organization transporting troops 
and supplies to Europe, India, Burma, Africa. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit for the 
African service before his discharge in 1945. 

In his capacity as commander of the Air 
Transport Command, he was further asso- 
ciated with the Evans family through Silli- 
man Evans Jr., who was to serve under him 
as a transport pilot through most of the war. 

Young Evans, still in his teens, learned to 
fiy along with his mother and got his private 
license. He was to become the youngest pilot 
in American Airlines history, and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Army Air Force 
to become the youngest active service pilot 
in the service, in August, 1942 at 17 years of 
age. 

LANDED IN PARIS 

He was pilot of the first plane to land in 
Paris after the city was freed from the Ger- 
mans, serving overseas from February, 1944. 
He was promoted to first lieutenant in 
December, 1944, While stationed in Paris 
and in England, he flew many distinguished 
guests and high Army personnel to points 
in Europe, Africa, and the mid-East—includ- 
ing General C. R. Smith on several occasions 
He was to retain his close personal relation- 
ships with C. R.” until his death in 1961. 

After the war Smith returned to American 
Airlines, and came here in 1949 to speak to 
the Chamber of Commerce. He was here in 
1966 to attend the 30th Anniversary party 
honoring the Evans’ family ownership of the 
Nashville Tennessean. In recent years he has 
served as Chairman of the Board of American. 

Smith's successor as President of American 
Airlines was Marion Sadler of Clarksville, 
who started with American on the ramps 
at the Nashville airport, and first came to 
Smith’s attention here. Sadler only recently 
announced his retirement from the airlines 
because of health. Smith will retire as chair- 
man of the board to join President Johnson’s 
cabinet as Secretary of Commerce. 

Smith's life history reads like a Horatio 
Alger success story. He started as an Office 
boy at nine years of age in Amarillo, Texas. 
Along the way he sold magazines, chopped 
and picked cotton, clerked in a store, and 
drove a grocery delivery wagon. At 17 he 
-became officer manager for a cotton mill. 

He worked with the state of Texas later, 
and attended the University of Texas School 
of Business Administration before entering 
the banking business and then the airlines 
business, then in its pioneering stages. And it 
was there that he found his niche. 
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He knew every pilot and mechanic and 
airport employee on those early lines and 
every type of plane that flew. He led Amer- 
ican Airlines to a top place in the industry. 

At 68 years of age, he will become a mem- 
ber of President Lyndon Johnson’s cabinet, 
probably one of the best equipped and most 
qualified men for the post of Secretary of 
Commerce to ever hold that job. 

Here's a salute to “C. R.“ 


George A. Spater, New President of 
American Airlines 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Aeronautics, I am always in- 
terested in the activities of our domestic 
airlines and their plans for the future. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article from Forbes magazine about Mr. 
George A. Spater, who was recently ele- 
vated to the position of president and 
chief executive officer of American Air- 
lines. I was particularly interested in Mr. 
Spater’s background because American 
Airlines is one of the pioneers serving the 
people of the Baltimore-Washington 
area through Friendship International 
Airport. 

I include the article at this point in 
the Record with my remarks: 

GoopBYE TO ROBIN Hoop? 


(George Spater’s No. One job as American 
Airlines’ new boss is to get some new routes. 
He is taking over just when the CAB is start- 
ing to figure that it has made the once-poor 
smaller airlines rich enough.) 

American Airlines has a new boss, a lawyer 
and the question is, “Why?” George Alex- 
ander Spater took over as president and 
chief executive officer last month after hav- 
ing served American for only nine years. He 
replaces the seriously ill Marion Sadler, 56, 
who took early retirement. 

But the significance of the move goes be- 
yond the fact of Sadler's illness. Until re- 
cently American was pretty much run by a 
triumvirate consisting of Sadler; Chairman 
C. R. Smith, the airline’s 68-year pioneer; 
and William J. Hogan, American’s long-time 
financial boss. Sadler departed around the 
same time as Hogan, who retired recently 
when he turned 65. Which makes George 
Spater CEO in fact as well as in name. 

But why a lawyer? For the simple reason 
that American’s chief problem is the press- 
ing need to improve its route structure, a 
job that calls for intricate and patient nego- 
tiating. Spater is admirably suited for the 
job. 

The situation is rooted in American’s own 
history and in the long-term policies of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The CAB has broad 
regulatory powers over the whole civil air 
transport industry. At the beginning of the 
Sixties, that industry had nothing like the 
fat and sassy look it displays today, In fact, 
it seemed deathly sick: In 1960, for example, 
the 11 trunk lines (major domestic carriers) 
barely broke even on combined revenues of 
nearly $2 billion, and in 1961 they showed a 
combined $35-million loss. In this setting the 
CAB continued its so-called Robin Hood 
policy of awarding new routes in such a way 
as to beef up the poorer and smaller lines at 
the expense of their bigger and better-heeled 
brethren. It did so partly by cutting the 
smaller lines in on lucrative routes flown by 
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the big carriers, partly by awarding them 
new routes while excluding the big carriers. 

Among the big lines, no one was better 
off than American in those days. It made 
$12 million even in the lean year of 1960, 
when such lesser lines as Delta made less 
than $3 million, Northwest less than $2 mil- 
lion and National suffered a $3-million loss. 
American also had the best domestic route 
pattern—from the biggest northeastern and 
midwestern cities via the all-weather south- 
ern route and the Teaxs oil centers, to the 
biggest, fastest-growing part of the West 
Coast. 

Therefore the CAB saw little reason to 
favor American in route awards—or, for that 
matter, the other three of the Big Four trunk 
lines, United, Trans World and Eastern. The 
four lines became the victims in the game 
of Robin Hood. In 1961 the CAB handed down 
its decision on the so-called Southern Trans- 
continental case regarding who should pro- 
vide service from Florida and Georgia via 
Texas to and from the West Coast. The nod 
went to National (Miami to the West Coast 
via Houston) and Delta (Atlanta to the 
West Coast via Dallas). The big lines got 
nothing. By and large, through the mid- 
Sixties the only significant route awards the 
Big Four carriers got were on existing routes 
against other Big Four carriers. 

Route Man. But now the situation looks 
altogether different. The Southern Trans- 
continental decision, says Spater, “had a 
double effect on us. Up until that time we 
had about 85% of the business on the route 
through interchange agreements with Delta 
and National [a single plane flying under the 
banner of two separate airlines], and the 
decision cut us out completely. Now these 
smaller companies are way ahead of the in- 
dustry and us by a wide margin. Their re- 
turn on equity is way over 25%, and their 
return on capital is far above the CAB 
standard of 1014 % set for the largest domes- 
tic carriers. It was an unfair policy. Delta has 
a 124-million-passenger-mile route that is 
a monopoly route. Our largest monopoly is 
roughly one-twentieth that size.” Spater 
has figures to support his point. In fact, 
American's 7.4% return on capita last year 
contrasted sharply with Delta’s 14.2% and 
National’s 13.5%, while Northwest, fattened 
by its sole possession of the New York-Min- 
neapolis run and the best U.S.-Tokyo route, 
reached 17.2%. 

Spater would seem to have the back- 
ground to deal with this kind of problem. 
“Before I came to American Airlines,” he 
Says, “I had over 20 years’ experience ex- 
panding the Trans World Airlines system, 
establishing new routes to Europe and sub- 
sequently to Asia in a period when American 
expanded very little.” That experience came 
with the law firm of Chadbourne, Parker, 
Whiteside & Wolff, which was TWA’s outside 
legal counsel, But he was so intimately in- 
volved with TWA affairs that when the offer 
from American came in 1958, he thought it 
only fair to brainwash himself of TWA by 
taking a six-month vacation before joining 
American. 

The thing that caught C. R. Smith’s eye 
about Spater, however, was not his route ex- 
pertise but his 1957 devising of the airline 
mutual-assistance pact. This provided that 
a strike-bound airline is generaly recom- 
pensed for any traffic thereby diverted to 
other lines that are still flying. At Ameri- 
can, Spater first set about building the com- 
pany’s first legal department, then began 
to branch out, with C. R. Smith’s encour- 
agement. “C. R. made his mind up about 
Spater long ago,” says an industry execu- 
tive who knows both men well, “and the time 
schedule is about what it was supposed to 
be.” 
Abroad Again. Spater’s immediate wants 
in terms of routes are at once both simple 
and monumental: “We want the new Pacific 
route [U.S. to Honolulu, Japan and South- 
east Asia] to be on equal terms with our 
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competitors,” he says, “and we want back 
some of the southern transcontinental busi- 
ness that was taken from us.“ 

To those with long memories, it is ironic 
that American should be casting its eyes 
overseas again. After World War II American 
had a foreign line of its own, American 
Overseas Airlines, with routes from the U.S. 
to West Germany and on (hopefully) to Mos- 
cow. C. R. Smith concluded that there was no 
economic future in overseas air travel. In 
1949 he decided to sell American Overseas 
to Pan American; for this he received many 
a plaudit over the next decade for his seem- 
ing realism. The sale to Pan Am was bit- 
terly though unsuccessfully opposed by TWA 
with the best legal strategems George Spater 
could concoct. 

American frequently gets the needle from 
the competition about its new-found love 
for overseas service, now that the passenger 
jet has made such service highly profitable. 
In discussing the awarding of Pacific routes 
a couple of years ago, TWA President Charles 
C. Tillinghast Jr. remarked: “It would not 
seem inequitable to make a distinction be- 
tween those who had the courage and fore- 
sight to pioneer international air transport 
during the questionable years and those 
whose affection for this arena lay dormant 
until its economic viability had been so 
clearly established that none could fail to 
see it.” In plain English, TWA should get 
credit for being in early. 

Everybody sees it now. Every single U.S. 
trunk line except Northeast has applied for 
rights to fly the Pacific—not counting nine 
other carriers, All 11 trunks plus several 
other carriers have applied to be added to 
the southern transcontinental routes that 
have so fattened National and Delta by giv- 
ing them in a single quarter last year 160 
million and 130 million competition-free 
revenue passenger miles respectively, and 
eight trunks plus others are applying to be 
added to the northern transcontinental 
routes that have helped to make Northwest 
fat and rich. 

New Spirit? The number of applicants for 
a new route does not, of course, necessarily 
have any relation to how many or who are 
certified. As one airline lawyer remarks, 
“Nowadays everybody seems to get in on 
these cases, hoping that a few fruits will fall 
off the tree into their basket.” But there are 
signs that American and the other big trunk 
lines may be in a better position today for 
route awards. 

For one thing, the Robin Hood policy plus 
the surge of air traffic has made the medium- 
sized to smaller lines richer on average than 
the big ones, as Forbes Jan. 1 ratings show. 
The industry talk is that the transpacific, 
southern transcontinental and northern 
transcontinental routes, if not also some 
other smaller ones, are ripe for additional 
competition. That such awards could well 
go to the big carriers is suggested by last 
year’s St. Louis-Seattle route award to East- 
ern—the first major new domestic route that 
Eastern has picked up in at least 20 years. 

This is the setting in which George Spater 
has taken over at American. Given his own 
background and the hard realities of airline 
life, it would seem to be a promising setting. 

WE'LL STILL BR NICE TO PEOPLE 

In an interview with a Forbes reporter 
early this month, American’s new president 
discussed a wide range of topics. “I'm not the 
only lawyer in airlines,” George A. Spater 
said. The president of Western Airlines is a 
lawyer and so is Tillinghast at TWA. “Not all 
lawyers are conservatives, you know. Some 
of us like to take risks.” 

What are Spater's plans? “As president and 
chief executive I would like to retain the 
things that Mr. [Chairman C.R.] Smith has 
done. It was his idea of being nice to people 
and they in turn would be nicer to you. 

“But as a company gets bigger the prob- 
lems become more complicated and require 
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more discipline. I expect to use more long- 
range planning and try to get better use of 
our resources.” 

The SST? “The whole world is tired of 
noise and pollution, For the SST to be palat- 
able, it will have to be quiet. I take this 
noise problem very seriously. I even keep my 
office door closed so I don’t have to hear the 
typewriters.” 

As for future equipment, Spater said, “The 
[Boeing] 747 picture has changed a bit be- 
cause of the new three-engine jet we de- 
signed,” the so-called airbus. Smaller than 
the 747, the new plane can be used in off- 
peak hours and on shorter runways. 

Like his predecessors, Spater has big plans 
for air freight. “It has a great future,” he 
said, but concedes: “It is not growing today 
at the same rate it did 18 months ago. Com- 
petition has come from the railroads and 
their piggyback operations. The growth will 
come but it won’t just drop off the tree like a 
ripe plum.” 

Why, when the vacation business is boom- 
ing, does American still direct its advertising 
at the “professional traveller“? We always 
felt that if we got the professional, the non- 
professional would fiy with us also; just like 
seeing a movie star driving your car.” 

In the past, there has always been the 
question: Would C. R. Smith really let an- 
other man run the airline that he built? “I 
am not responsible to C. R. Smith,” Spater 
declared, “but to the board of directors, Of 
course I will always discuss things with him.” 


Marine Science Affairs 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s Annual Report on Marine Science 
Affairs is expected to be transmitted to 
the Congress next week; it will contain 
proposals for our national oceanographic 
program for the coming year. 

With the increasing evidence that the 
Soviet Union has given oceanography top 
priority, it behooves all of us to study the 
President’s report with care and to sup- 
port a vigorous oceanographic program 
in order that the United States can main- 
tain its position as the world’s leader in 
oceanography. 

The February 21 edition of the Cape 
Cod Standard-Times contains an edito- 
rial which cogently states the necessity 
of maintaining a strong oceanographic 
program that is adequately funded, The 
author points out: 

The United States spends billions for space 
exploration while only millions are expended 
for research of the ocean depths. 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the edi- 
torial in the Recorp because it contains 
a message for all of us who are concerned 
T our Nation's future marine activ- 

es: 


MARINE FUNDS NEEDED 


Predictions have been made that if Russia 
continues at its present pace in marine re- 
search it will be the world’s leader in ocean- 
ography within 20 years. 

This news is not reassuring on the Cape, 
long noted for its oceanographic activity. 
Research has been accelerated in the United 
States within the past five years, but even 
more funds are needed now that the Soviet 
has entered the field. 

Hopefully, new U.S. directions in oceanog- 
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raphy will be set in this term of Congress, 
The annual report of the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment is expected to be made to President 
Johnson within the next few weeks. The rec- 
ommendations will be forwarded to Congress, 

The United States spends billions for space 
exploration while only millions are expended 
for research of the ocean depths. 

Fortunately, now, there is beginning to be 
a realization that the seas contain untold 
wealth. The world’s food problems can and 
probably will be alleviated by farming and 
herding fish. It has been estimated that a 
world catch of 200 metric tons a year could 
be made without thinning out the world 
supply. 

Public pressure for research in oceanog- 
raphy, on which, as President John F. Ken- 
nedy once said, “our very survival may hinge” 
must be continued to insure U.S. leadership. 


Alfred H. Kirchhofer Honored 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Buffalo’s most distinguished sons, Alfred 
H. Kirchhofer, was honored Saturday for 
his 50 years of zeal and affection for his 
city. He received the coveted Buffalo 
Club Medal. 

A former Buffalo Evening News Wash- 
ington correspondent, he is well known 
to countless temporary and permanent 
residents of the Nation’s Capital. 

Since I was fortunate enough to learn 
journalism under his firm but fair tute- 
lage, I want to add my tribute to Mr. 
Kirchhofer. As editor of the News and 
president of WBEN, Inc., he was for 
many years the strong chief of four of 
western New York’s most powerful media 
of public information: The Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, KBEN-TV, WBEN radio and 
WBEN-FM. 

Quoting a comment he has heard 
about Al Kirchhofer, another distin- 
guished Buffalonian, former New York 
Republican chairman, Edwin F. Jaeckle, 
declared at Saturday’s ceremonies: 

No one who has lived or worked in Buffalo 
for any time in the past 50 years can fail to 
have been touched by his work. 


Al Kirchhofer’s efforts and work, Mr. 
Jaeckle emphasized, “have left a definite 
imprint on the people of our community.” 

Mr. Jaeckle recalled that Mr. Kirch- 
hofer has been “ceaseless in campaigning 
for civic improvement and honest gov- 
ernment” and has given generously of his 
“time and energies to business, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic organizations.” 

Responding, Alfred H. Kirchhofer 
looked back over a half century of dedi- 
cation to the city he loves. 

Buffalo has seen great days— 


He recalled— 


Today we are at the crossroads, but let us 
look ahead—not backward, except as it may 
help chart our course toward the 2ist cen- 
tury. 


The respected editor expressed con- 
fidence in younger Americans who will 
meet “big problems” as they assume 
leadership. 


These young men and women— 
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He declared— 
will be equal to the needs t the times for 
they, as one writer has said, will be the best 
prepared, least inhibited, most opportunity- 
conscious generation America has ever pro- 
duced.” 

The environment of the 20th century— 


The young-minded retired editor con- 
cluded— 
is not designed for the static, the stagnant, 
the complacent or the smug, It is designed 
for men who dare greatly and dream, and 
let their work catch up with their dreams. 


Mr. Speaker, I know of no one who has 
had a greater influence on the minds of 
western New Yorkers or who has been a 
stronger force in the molding of their 
values and shaping their outlooks than 
Alfred Kirchhofer. And, Mr. Speaker, I 
think you will agree from his stirring 
message of Saturday that he has been a 
4 force for good in upstate New 

ork. 


Lt. Frank Schap Dies in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Frank J. Schap, a young soldier from 
Maryland, was recently killed in action 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend the 
courage of this young man and to honor 
his memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

Lr. FRANK SCHAP DIES IN VIET WAR—AIRBORNE 

INFANTRYMAN Was WEST POINT GRADUATE 


First Lt. Frank J. Schap, an East Baltimore 
native who went to West Point as a regular 
Army appointee, was killed in action in Viet- 
nam February 14, the Defense Department 
said yesterday. 

An Airborne infantryman with the 173d 
Airborne Brigade, he was on a combat mis- 
sion in the Pleiku area when he was killed by 
enemy small arms fire, members of his family 
said. 

Lieutenant Schap was a 1959 graduate of 
Loyola High School and won a scholarship 
to Loyola College, but he chose to enter 
the Army instead, his brother-in-law, John 
R. Huber, of the 2500 block Anders road, 
Parkville, said yesterday. 


REPORT CHANGED 


Meanwhile, the Defense Department 
changed from missing to killed in action 
its report on Spec, 4 Ronald B. Brown, of 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Specialist Brown was the husband of Mrs. 
Gwenda K. Brown, of Hyattsville. 

Lieutenant Schap was the son of an East 
Baltimore lawyer and political figure, the 
late Frank J. Schap, Sr., who was at one 
time a magistrate. 

The father, who died about 15 years ago, 
maintained a law office in the 2100 block East 
Baltimore street and was affiliated with the 
First District political organization of 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., the former Mayor, 
and George Hofferbert. 


VOLUNTEERED FOR VIET DUTY 


Lieutenant Schap enlisted in February, 
1960, and won a regular Army appointment 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in July, 1962. He was commis- 
sioned upon graduation in June, 1966, and 
volunterred for Vietnam duty a year later, 
Mr. Huber said. 

When his first tour of duty in Vietnam 
ended, he signed up for another six months 
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and repeatedly requested a return to front- 
line duty rather than the support positions 
to which he would normally have been as- 
signed, Mr. Huber said. 

A career Army officer, he had been a mem- 
ber of the squash team at West Point. 

Mr. Huber and his wife, the former Bar- 
bara Schap, and another sister, Alice Mary 
Schap, of the 3100 block Southern avenue, 
are his survivors. 


A Joint Select Committee on Government 
Program Analysis and Evaluation 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues from 
Michigan, Congressman Garry Brown, 
and 69 of my other colleagues in the 
House, in introducing a concurrent reso- 
lution calling for the establishment of 
the Joint Select Committee on Govern- 
ment Program Analysis and Evaluation. 

The primary goal of this committee is 
the determination of means for improv- 
ing the effectiveness and efficiency of 
government operations. This new com- 
mittee would be comprised of five Mem- 
bers of the House appointed by the 
Speaker, and five Senators appointed by 
the President of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution directs this 
newly created committee to study the 
various legislative alternatives pre- 
sented to the Congress as suggested re- 
sponses to the urgent need for an objec- 
tive, scientific review of growing Federal 
expenditures, and for establishing a sys- 
tem of priorities in national programing 
and spending. 

With each new piece of equipment and 
innovative technique developed for the 
study of problems confronting this coun- 
try, there is a coordinate need for a re- 
examination of the role technology plays 
in solving those problems in the public 
domain. A modern means of examining 
and solving the problems of our time is 
found in the technique known as the 
“systems approach,” that facet of 
management planning that emphasizes 
the structuring of relevant information 
so that the overall relationships among 
problems and their potential answers be- 
come apparent and meaningful. 

Government bureaucrats are too often 
notorious for their resistance to change 
and their rejection of solutions for no 
reason other than it is different from 
what they are used to doing. 

It is my hope that this Select Commit- 
tee on Program Analysis and Evaluation, 
and its report which this resolution 
mandates be issued by June 30, 1968, will 
force the adoption by Congress of the 
most efficient means for treating our 
ailing Federal bureaucracy, and inject- 
ing into the Federal Government the 
spirit that we so often see in the private 
sector for solving seemingly insoluble 
problems. 

It was a similar interest in promoting 
efficiency in Government operations that 
prompted me to originally cosponsor in 
the 89th Congress, H.R. 17332, to estab- 
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lish a National Commission on Public 
Management, and again in the 90th Con- 
gress as H.R. 121. 


Deputy Postmaster General Frederick C. 
Belen Honored 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the George Washington University of 
Washington, D.C., deserves special appre- 
ciation for its recognition of a brilliant 
Government career in conferring its 
Alumni Achievement Award upon Dep- 
uty Postmaster General Frederick C. 
Belen, who received his law degree from 
that institution. 

Very appropriately, this award was 
presented to Mr. Belen on George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 1968. 
The First President said of our Govern- 
ment, “let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair.” Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Belen has demonstrated those 
qualities in a very special way in more 
than 30 years of distinguished public 
service. 

I can attest to this personally, because 
I have known Fred Belen during vir- 
tually all of this time, starting with his 
service on the staffs of two Members of 
the Michigan delegation back in the 
1930’s. Then, after 5 years of distin- 
guished World War II military service, 
during which he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel in the Army, he re- 
turned to service in this body, serving 
as counsel and later as chief counsel of 
the Committee on Post Office an Civil 
Service. 

During many of the 15 years he was on 
the committee staff, I was also a member, 
and knew first hand of his work, gaining 
a particularly clear insight into the un- 
usual ability of this man. Through long 
hours of extremely difficult work and 
amid unceasing demands for help from 
every committee member—and indeed 
many other Members of this body—he 
gained a reputation for his ability to find 
solutions to problems which seemed in- 
soluble, for his capacity for work where 
it seemed he just could not have any en- 
ergy remaining, and for his willingness 
to help every Member when it seemed 
that nothing would help. 

He had gained the respect of every 
Member of this House when he was called 
by President Kennedy back in 1961 to 
become Assistant Postmaster General for 
Operations. And his subsequent elevation 
to the post of Deputy Postmaster General 
by President Johnson was received with 
acclaim in both Houses. Many Members 
of this House testified to his high ability 
and unswerving integrity at the Senate 
hearings on his nomination. 

Now, after 7 years as a right hand of 
the Postmaster General, the George 
Washington University award has 
brought to attention some facets of his 
postal career that constitute one of the 
most unusual personal achievements in 
Federal service. 
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The citation reads: 

For bringing an outstanding administra- 
tive talent to the Federal Government, for 
applying perception and imagination to ex- 
ploding demands on Postal Service, and for 
achievements which reflect distinction upon 
the University. 


If anything, the citation is under- 
stated, because Fred Belen has the un- 
usual distinction today of carrying out 
under another outstanding public serv- 
ant—Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien—many of the progressive pro- 
grams and policies for which he helped 
write the legislative foundation. 

As a member myself of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, dur- 
ing the 15 years of Fred Belen’s service, I 
know that such great progressive steps 
as postal mechanization, the nationwide 
improved mail service program, the ZIP 
code sectional center concept, labor- 
management reforms, merit promotions; 
and a host of other forward-looking 
steps would not have been possible had 
not Fred Belen helped us pioneer in the 
studies and legislation upon which they 
are largely based. Moreover, today they 
could not have reached their present 
stage of fulfillment had he not been 
carrying them out. 

I congratulate the George Washington 
University on this recognition. Not only 
do Fred Belen’s achievements do the 
university honor; the university does it- 
self honor in giving him this recogni- 
tion. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the Recor an article which appeared in 
the February 23 issue of the Washington 
Post taking note of the achievement 
award. 

GW ALUMNI HONORED 

Composer David Amram and Deputy Post- 
master General Frederick Belen were honored 
with Alumni Achievement Awards yesterday 
in Constitution Hall during the winter con- 
vocation of George Washington University. 

Amram, a European history major, re- 
ceived a B.A. at GWU in 1952. He is the com- 
poser of “Autobiography for Strings” and 
“King Lear Variations,” both of which have 
been performed by the National Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Belen, received his law degree from GWU in 
1942. He has served as deputy postmaster 
general longer than any other appointee to 
that office. He served as chairman of a study 
committee which came up with the Zip Code 
concept of postal mechanization. 

About 600 persons received degrees at the 
convocation. 


Our Responsibility as a Maritime Power 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the events of yesterday afternoon off the 
coast of Virginia continue to cause 
concern. 

Many questions are being asked about 
the actions, or rather lack of action, by 
the U.S. Coast Guard vessels and men 
which apparently stood by while a small 
vessel containing three Cubans seeking 
political asylum in the United States was 
rammed by The 26th of July, a Cuban 
merchant vessel. 
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The fate of the three persons in the 
small craft is not yet known, but it is 
presumed that they were killed or 
seriously injured. 

I think that it is time this Nation 
assumed some responsibiilty on the seas 
of the world. 

I am today introducing a joint resolu- 
tion which would change the territorial 
limits of the United States at sea. 

The current 3-nautical-mile limit 
would be maintained, except in cases 
where another maritime nation claims 
a greater territorial limit, in which case 
our limit would be changed to be equal 
to that of the other country, up to a 
maximum of 12 nautical miles. 

I think this approach is necessary if we 
are to act responsibly as a maritime 
power and maintain this Nation’s integ- 
rity on the high seas. 


Bishop John J. Carberry 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great sense of pride that I recently 
learned that Bishop John J. Carberry, 
who is presently bishop of Columbus, 
Ohio, had been appointed archbishop of 
St. Louis, Mo. Archbishop-designate Car- 
berry, who is chairman of the U.S. bish- 
ops’ committee for ecumenical and inter- 
religious affairs, is a native of Brooklyn, 
who was consecrated a bishop in 1956 at 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church in 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Prior to that Bishop Carberry who is 
a scholarly priest and also a fine musi- 
cian and athlete, served in the Brooklyn 
diocese as a young priest, assistant pas- 
tor, spiritual director, chaplain, teacher, 
retreat master, and judge. 

I am honored to be able to include and 
cherish the archbishop-designate as a 
warm personal friend and a long-stand- 
ing friend of the Kelly family in Brook- 
lyn. Earlier this month, I was in com- 
munication with Bishop Carberry after 
learning that the Ohio Council of 
Churches had honored him with the 
Pastor of Pastors Award. It is believed 
to be the first time that a statewide Prot- 
estant organization had presented its 
highest award to a Catholic clergyman. 

At this time and especially on this first 
day of the holy season of Lent, I would 
like to take the opportunity to wish Bish- 
op Carberry good luck and Godspeed in 
his new assignment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues from 
the great State of Missouri and espe- 
cially those from St. Louis an article 
from the Tablet of February 22, 1968, 
entitled “Brooklyn’s Bishop Carberry 
Archbishop of St. Louis,” which tells just 
a little bit about this fine and wonderful 
priest: 

BROOKLYN'S BISHOP CARBERRY ARCHBISHOP OF 
Sr. Lours 

Bishop John J. Carberry of Columbus, 
Ohio, who was born in Brooklyn, has been 
appointed Archbishop of St. Louis, He suc- 
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ceeds Joseph Cardinal Ritter, who died June 
11, 1967. 

One of 44 bishops with ties to the Brook- 
lyn Diocese, Archbishop-designate Carberry 
is the second native of Brooklyn to be ap- 
pointed to the archbishopric. The first was 
John Cardinal McCloskey of New York (1810- 
85). 

Well known for his leadership in inter- 
faith and interracial activities, the Arch- 
bishop-designate is a member of the admin- 
istrative committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops and of the admin- 
istrative board of the U.S. Catholic Confer- 
ence. He also serves as chairman of the U.S. 
Bishops’ Commission for Ecumenical and 
Interreligious Affairs. 

He is only the sixth Ordinary in the his- 
tory of the 141l-year-old See. The archdio- 
cese covers 5,968 square miles in the east 
central part of Missouri, on the Mississippi 
River. There are 518,142 Catholics in a total 
population of 1,928,295, two auxiliary bish- 
ops, 1,109 priests, 441 Brothers, 4,053 Sisters, 
249 parishes, 213 elementary schools, 43 high 
schools, seven colleges and universities and 
14 hospitals. 


HOLDS FOUR DOCTORATES 


Archbishop-designate Carberry's early ca- 
reer as a priest of the Brooklyn Diocese en- 
compassed a wide range of tasks, 

The scholarly priest—he holds doctor's de- 
gress in philosophy, theology, canon law and 
laws and letters—served here as an assistant 
pastor, spiritual director, chaplain, teacher, 
retreat master and judge. 

The future bishop was born here July 31, 
1904, one of ten children of James J. and 
Mary O'Keefe Carberry. His father, who was 
a clerk of the county court, died Jan, 21, 
1954, and his mother April 9, 1950. 

John Carberry was baptized Aug. 10, 1904, 
in St. James Pro-Cathedral by Father John 
McGoldrick. He received his first Communion 
on Trinity Sunday, May 18, 1913, in St. Boni- 
face Church and was confirmed May 27, 1917, 
in the same church by Bishop Sebastian 
Walleser, O.F.M. Cap. 


MUSICIAN AND ATHLETE 


He studied at St. Boniface School and 
Cathedral College. He was elected president 
of his class four years in a row. His other 
activities included the presidency of the ath- 
letic association, three years of baseball and 
three years of orchestra. 

The seminary yearbook, Gargoyle,“ com- 
mented on his musical inclinations; under 
his picture it said: “The accompanying pho- 
tograph can hardly give a fair idea of John 
since it fails to show either his feet, his hands 
or his voice, all of which are musical. 


“TINKERS” WITH PIANO 


The bishop still plays the violin for rec- 
reation, and “tinkers” with the piano and 
organ. 

Bishop Carberry was the first Cathedral 
graduate ever to become a bishop and is now 
its first alumnus-archbishop. 

Bishop Thomas Molloy sent the young 
seminarian to study theology at the North 
American College in Rome, where he was 
ordained July 28, 1929, by Archbishop 
Marchetti-Selvagianni. 

A thorough student, a jovial-spirited fel- 
low, an athlete, a convincing talker and 
above all a leader of men, all these and more 
are the attributes applicable to him, and 
well, indeed, does he deserve them. 

“A sunny disposition added to sterling 
qualities of a fine character go to make him 
a fellow who will never be forgotten by his 
classmates who have held him in such high 
regard that they have elected him president 
of our class for the past four years. 

“In any phase of school and class activ- 
ity,” the “Gargoyle” said “John has always 
played a prominent part. He has labored to 
place our class high in the estimation of our 
professors. And in all his efforts can be seen 
the one quality that leaves its impress on 
everything which he does, his sincerity.” 
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From 1931 to 1934, he was assigned to 
graduate work at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., where he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in canon law. 

Father Carberry served several parishes as 
assistant pastor: St. Patrick’s, Glen Cove; 
St. Patrick’s, Huntington; St. Benedict's and 
St. Brigid’s, Brooklyn. 

From 1935 to 1940, the young priest served 
in the Trenton, N.J., Diocese as assistant 
chancellor and secretary to Bishop Moses 
Kiley, later Archbishop of Milwaukee, 

In 1940, Father Carberry returned to this 
Diocese. His first assignment was in St. Dom- 
inic’s, Oyster Bay, a post he held for one 
year. He served as professor of canon law at 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Hunting- 
ton, from 1942 to 1945. He had served a short 
time at the seminary earlier, from January 
to June 1935. 

In 1944, he was named Officialis—head— 
of the diocesan marriage tribunal, a post 
he held till he was named a bishop. 


HEADED CANON LAW SOCIETY 


During this period, he served as president 
of the Canon Law Society of America. 

Pope Pius XII named Father Carberry a 
papal chamberlain in 1948, and a domestic 
prelate in 1954. 

At a testimonial dinner for Bishop Car- 
berry in 1956, Msgr. Francis Donnelly of St. 
Mary's in Flushing told of some of his work 
during this time: 


RADIO AND TV PRIEST 


“More truly than anyone else, he is Brook- 
lyn's ‘radio and TV priest.’ His voice has gone 
out on the airways and over the networks. 
Because of this experience, he was appointed 
dioceasan director for radio and television 
by Archbishop Molloy .. . 

“There is hardly a church in the Diocese 
where Bishop Carberry has not preached a 
sermon for a special occasion... He has heard 
countless confessions of Religious and lay 
people, who sought him out for his spiritual 
counsel and help... 

“Over a 15-year period he has visited the 
Nassau County Sanatorium at Farmingdale 
on the average of once a week . This was 
& labor of love to which he was most faithful 
and this he did on his free day. Who can 
estimate the consolation and encouragement 
and help he has given over these years to 
so many in great need? We do know that 
some souls were converted because of his 
efforts.“ 

He also served the Brooklyn Diocese as di- 
rector of the Archconfraternity of the Honor 
Guard and the Confraternity of the Holy 
Hour. 

On May 9, 1956, Pope Pius XII appointed 
Msgr. Carberry as Titular Bishop of Elis and 
Coadjutor Bishop of Lafayette, Ind. 


CONSECRATED IN BAY RIDGE 


On the feast of St. James the Apostle, 
July 25, 1956, he was consecrated a bishop in 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church in Bay 
Ridge. 

Archbishop Molloy presided at the cere- 
monies, Auxiliary Bishop Raymond Kearney 
of Brooklyn was the consecrating bishop. 

On the feast of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Aug. 22, 1956, Bishop Carberry was 
installed in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Lafayette. 

Bishop Carberry became Bishop of the 
Lafayette Diocese Nov. 20, 1957, upon the 
death of Bishop John Bennett, and was en- 
throned as Bishop of Columbus March 25, 
1965. 

HIS GOODBYE TO BROOKLYN 


At a testimonial given to Bishop Carberry 
by laymen just before he left this Diocese in 
1956, the newly-consecrated prelate expressed 
the hope that his many friends in Brooklyn 
would keep him in their prayers, that Al- 
mighty God might guide and bless his work, 
and that the Blessed Mother might be a con- 
stant source of encouragement and suste- 
nance. 

At the same time, Bishop Carberry prom- 
ised to prayerfully remember those esteemed 
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friends whom he was leaving, with a heavy 
heart, only because it was demanded by the 
responsibility and challenge which took him 
to Lafayette, Ind.—then to Columbus, Ohio, 
and now to St. Louis and the heavier re- 
sponsibilities and challenges of the arch- 
bishopric. 


A New Era for the Papago Tribe 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on February 
17 the Papago Tribe of Indians in Sells, 
Ariz., installed as its new tribal chair- 
man Thomas A. Segundo, a young, well- 
educated, and able Papago whose career 
has attracted much attention of Indians 
and non-Indians alike. 

Officials of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs were among the guests attending 
the impressive ceremony at which Chair- 
man Segundo was installed. Following 
his swearing-in Mr. Segundo gave an 
address which contains a message of im- 
portance to all who are interested in 
helping the Indians of this country ad- 
vance toward a more secure and pros- 
perous status in our society. Without ob- 
jection I will insert the text of Chairman 
Segundo’s remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THOMAS A, SEGUNDO 

Judge Antone, Chairman Mackett, Vice 
Chairman Moristo, Commissioner Rogers, 
Area Director Mr. Head, Superintendent Arti- 
choker, Superintendent Merchant, Dr. Mc- 
Connor, Honor Guests and FPriends—we come 
here today, to observe the solemn ceremonies 
which were prescribed a century and three 
quarters ago by the fathers of our American 
Government, and, to signalize the beginning 
of a new era in the history of our Papago 
Tribal Government—an era which shall bring 
forth an unprecedented surge of the greatest 
effort towards the development of our Papago 
people and their resources, 

To you the people of Chukut Kuk and Sells 
Districts whence came the origins of my par- 
entage; to you people of Santa Rosa village 
and the neighboring villages of Covered 
Wells, Ak Chin, Little Field, Achi and Ane- 
gam, in Gu Achi and Sif Oidak Districts, who 
raised me and shared with me of your cul- 
tural and spiritual origins, giving me that 
richness that is to be found in Papago cul- 
ture—our ancient Heritage; to you people of 
San Xavier, Schuk Toak, Baboquivari, Pisine- 
mo, Gu Vo, Hickiwan, Sif Oidak and Gila 
Bend Districts who, in my youth, gave to me 
the special privilege of serving with you and 
learning from you in those formative years 
of our Papago Tribal Government, I salute 
you this day with my heart full of the great- 
est feeling of gratitude and thankfullness. 

To you, our friends from the other Indian 
Reservations, with whom we share a common 
bond, we welcome you this day and pledge 
to you the loyalty of faithful friends, for 
there is much we can do if we unite in a host 
of cooperative ventures, 

To you, our friends and neighbors of the 
surrounding towns, cities and areas of our 
great State and Country, we welcome you and 
thank you for your continuing interest and 
support. Though we shall not always expect 
to find you supporting our particular view, 
we yet offer our pledge for a new alliance 
that our words may be converted into deeds 
for progress towards our mutual benefit. 

To our Papago people in the villages widely 
scattered across this great Reservation of 
ours, we pledge our best effort to help you 
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help yourselves in your long struggle, year 
in and year out, against our common enemies: 
poverty, disease, ignorance and the lack of 
opportunities for development. 

So we begin anew today—remembering that 
we are not alone and that civility and 
sincerity are prerequisites in the long 
struggle that must be ours. 

To the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Department of Interior we pledge an explora- 
tion of the problems which unite us that we 
may formulate serious and precise proposals 
for the development of our human and nat- 
ural resources, and that we may push back 
the jungle of suspicion and permit a co- 
operative and coordinated new endeavor for 
our peoples welfare. 

We invite the Public Health Service, the 
Public Schools, the Parochial Schools, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and all other State 
and Federal agencies and institutions to join 
us as we seek the knowledge and the re- 
sources of the sciences, and invoke their 
powers in our effort to relieve the heavy 
burden of our people, and to raise the stand- 
ards of their living and performance. 

We shall set our goals and our aims high 
just as the sacrifices, devotion and the 
patience required of you will be great. 

But you have always manifested your 
faith and devotion, and I am confident that 
you will again bring it to this present en- 
deavor, for in your hands will rest the final 
success or failure of our course. 

Our progress, in the past, has been slow 
for there are cultural and traditional fac- 
tors te be accommodated. So our present 
endeavors will take time, perhaps this ad- 
ministration may not even see the fruition 
of our labors, but let us all join together 
in our common effort to lead our Papago 
people, invoking the blessing and help of 
our God. 

We pray to our God that Papago history, 
the final judge of our deeds, may yet record 
that in our era we gave our measure of 
devotion and effort. 


Prosecution by Press Release 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
last year I took note of a decision of the 
US. District Court for the District of 
Columbia and suggested that it may 
prove a landmark in Federal adminis- 
trative law. In this case—now known 
as the Cinderella case—the court en- 
joined the Federal Trade Commission 
from issuing press releases related to 
that agency’s charges until there has 
been a final adjudication of the guilt 
or innocence of the firms charged. Since 
I last discussed this matter, and brought 
to the attention of the House comments 
which appeared in the press, the case has 
been commented upon in the spring 1967 
issue of the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view: 

CONSUMER NEWS: A MIXED REPORT 
(By Arthur E. Rowse) 

Like the Fairy Godmother in the story of 
Cinderella, the Cinderella Career College and 
Finishing Schools Inc. specializes in making 
princesses out of ugly ducklings. It conducts 
extensive advertising campaigns, mostly in 
television supplements of local papers, to 
enroll girls who are looking for exciting 
careers in modeling, public relations, and 
kindred fields. 

Among the avid readers of its ads, how- 
ever, has been the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion, an agency frequently on the lookout for 
business firms that may promise more than 
they can deliver. The Commission issued a 
formal complaint on March 3, accusing Cin- 
derella of misleading advertising and decep- 
tive practices. For example, said the FTC, 
the College is not a college, and “Miss USA 
1965” is not a graduate though represented 
as such, Nine misrepresentations and two 
deceptive practices were charged. 

To that point, Cinderella was a pretty 
routine FTC case, scarcely of interest be- 
yond the eight cities where Cinderella 
schools operate. 

But then the story grew, thanks to a Wash- 
ington lawyer named Alan Y. Cole. As at- 
torney for Cinderella (and its principal 
stockholder), Cole decided not only to deny 
the charges, but to seek an injunction bar- 
ring the FTC from issuing the press release 
that normally amnounces a formal com- 
plaint. In his petition to the court, he 
claimed that publicizing the charges before 
a formal hearing or final decision by the 
commission was unfair and might damage 
business by cutting enrollments, 

Although many business firms over the 
years have felt the sting of unfavorable 
publicity stemming from release of FTC com- 
plaints, this was apparently the first time the 
agency’s publicity practices had been chal- 
lenged in court. Cole’s suit immediately 
turned a local story into a national issue, 
with deep significance to some basic rights, 
such as the “right to know” and the right 
to a fair trial. Also at issue was the role of 
information in the protection of consumers, 

The action was ironic in several respects. 
For if what Cole wanted was minimum pub- 
licity, he might have done better by remain- 
ing silent himself. As editors know all too 
well, not many FTC cases get into the news 
channels even (especially?) whea they in- 
volve local advertisers. 

As it turned out, coverage was better than 
usual. One of the three major dailies in the 
Washington area carried a full account of 
the complaint. This came in the Evening 
Star, two days after the details had been 
released. The Daily News, true to its custom 
in such matters, chose not to inform its 
readers, many of whom are prime candidates 
for the Cinderella curriculum. The Post, 
which occasionally runs brief items about 
FTC complaints on its financial pages, ran 
eleven lines at the end of a roundup of mis- 
cellaneous local items six days after the re- 
lease. 

Meanwhile, the case was argued in court, 
and the judge ruled the request for an in- 
junction moot because the release had al- 
ready been issued. This decision got a total 
of two sentences in the city press, both in 
the Star story. 

The first account of the constitutional 
issues—and Cole’s intention to appeal the 
decision—came in the March 13 Advertising 
Age, which got the story in a tip from with- 
in the FTC. Despite similar reports in other 
trade journals, including Editor & Publisher, 
telling of the upcoming appeal hearing, the 
only members of the press present on April 4 
to hear Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy grant 
the unprecedented injunction were Stanley 
Cohen of Ad Age and this writer. 

The Post learned of the injunction decision 
only when I telephoned to inform a reporter 
later that day. The story appeared the next 
morning among the classified ads. The Star 
picked it up twenty-four hours later. The 
first wire report came two days after the 
event. Coverage on radio and television was 
extremely spotty. 


Mr. Speaker, this important case has 
also attracted the attention of the legal 
scholars and has been the subject of a 
note in the December 1967 issue of the 
Columbia Law Review. It has also be- 
come the precedent for other cases as the 
following article indicates: 
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[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 
19, 1967] 
SMALL Firms Hurt—Jupces Pabrocx FTC 
RELEASES 
(By William Steif) 

Two Federal district court judges have 
restricted the flow of information from the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Com- 
mission is appealing on grounds that its 
ability to protect consumers is being 
crippled. 

Lawyers for companies under FTO inves- 
tigation previously have tried to keep the 
Commission from disseminating news of its 
actions, but until recently have been unsuc- 
cessful. The cases may go to the Supreme 
Court. . 

The cases differ in detail but their impact 
is similar. In both, Federal judges have en- 
joined the FTC from issuing press releases 
and sealed the lips of commissioners and the 
FTC staff. 

COMPLAINT 

In the case of the Cinderella Career and 
Finishing Schools Inc., here, the FTO’s Bu- 
reau of Deceptive Practices last February 
issued a complaint containing several 
charges. 

Cinderella's lawyer, Alan Y. Cole, vainly 
fought to stop FTC’s first announcement of 
the action, but then got an injunction from 
Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy forbidding any 
further press releases on the case. 

“I happen to know,” says Mr. Cole, “that 
FTC pushes very hard to put its press re- 
leases in the various news media and this is 
a kind of a club which is especially harmful 
to small businessmen and firms dealing with 
the public.” 

All allegations against Cinderella are con- 
cerned with misrepresentation and false and 
misleading advertising. They were aired in 
nine days of FTC hearings which ended July 
14. Cinderella’s. side will be presented start- 
ing next Tuesday and two officials of the 
FTC's Bureau of Deceptive Practices have 
been called to testify. Mr. Cole maintains 
they have “polluted the atmosphere by talk- 
ing to the press.” 

He adds that he is “mindful of the right 
to know” and doesn’t ask that FTC proceed- 
ings and hearing records be closed to the 
press and public. He notes that the FTC “may 
or may not win its cases,” but says that by 
the time cases are adjudicated, the Commis- 
sion may have issued “as many as four press 
releases and the businessman may be out 
of business.” 

In the second case, Judge Joseph C. Waddy 
last month enjoined the FTC from issuing a 
press release if the Commission ever issues a 
complaint against a local furniture store 
which has been under investigation for many 
months. 

NO OBJECTION 

Judge Waddy said he had no objection to 
issuing as a press release the full text of any 
complaint which the FTC might make 
against the firm. But he forbade a summary. 

The argument advanced by the store’s 
lawyers is similar to that in the Cinderella 
case. They say a press release would be un- 
fair to a firm confronted with unproved al- 
legations, A further argument is that the 
companies’ denials—ordinarily reported later 
in FTC press releases—never catch up with 
the original charges. 

Normal FTC procedure is to settle nine of 
every 10 investigations before a complaint is 
issued, “Assurances of voluntary compliance” 
are often obtained from investigated firms. 
Another method, more formal than the as- 
surances, involves getting a consent agree- 
ment from the investigated firm. 

Only after these procedures fail are com- 
plaints issued. 

An FTC source said the furniture firm 
went to court after consent efforts fell 
through. A complaint may never be issued, 
this source added. 
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The Federal Trade Commission has 
appealed the District Court’s injunction 
order but the Court of Appeals has not 
yet rendered its decision. 

In the meantime, there has been a 
noteworthy development in this litiga- 
tion. During the summer and fall of 
1967, extensive hearings were held on 
the Federal Trade Commission’s charges 
against Cinderella and the other con- 
cerns named as respondents; and a few 
weeks ago Leon R. Gross, a Federal Trade 
Commission Hearing Examiner, issued a 
meticulously detailed initial decision of 
93 pages dismissing all charges against 
all respondents. Following is a sampling 
of the press comments concerning this 
latest event: 

[From the Advertising Age, Feb. 12, 1968] 
FTC’s CINDERELLA CHARGE BASELESS, 
EXAMINER DECIDES 


WASHINGTON, February 6.—A case which 
the Federal Trade Commission has been pro- 
hibited from discussing reappeared in the 
public record last week, when an FTC exam- 
iner called for dismissal of the FTC com- 
plaint against a charm school. 

Shortly after FTC issued its complaint 
against Cinderella Career & Finishing Schools 
Inc., Washington, attorneys for the school 
induced Joseph C. McGarraghy, federal dis- 
trict court judge, to issue a temporary re- 
straining order preventing FTC from issuing 
further press releases about the pre-decision 
progress of the case. FTC protested that its 
announcements only provide the public with 
information about its actions, and that this 
is the normal procedure in all cases, but 
Judge McGarraghy held that the company 
should not be exposed to unfavorable pub- 
licity based only on unresolved charges. 

In his initial decision, today, following 
hearings on the charges, FTC Examiner Leon 
Gross said that the FTC had failed to prove 
its charges of deceptive advertising and other 
deceptive practices. 

The examiner found that “all of the rep- 
resentations” in the school’s ads challenged 
by the FTC are actually true, including state- 
ments that Cinderella is the official Wash- 
ington headquarters for the Miss Universe 
Pageant and that it teaches courses which 
qualify girls for better jobs in the airline 
transportation and fashion merchandising 
fields. 

Mr. Gross also found that, contrary to FTC 
charges, the school’s ads cannot be construed 
as suggesting that Cinderella confers aca- 
demic degrees, or that funds for tuition are 
available from a government agency. 

The initial decision to dismiss the case 
can be reviewed and changed by the com- 
mission. 


[From the Women’s Wear Daily, Feb. 6, 1968] 
CINDERELLA SCHOOLS AD PRACTICES UPHELD 


WasHINGTON.—A Federal Trade Commis- 
sion hearing examiner ruled this week that 
Cinderella Career & Finishing Schools, Inc., 
here had not engaged in deceptive practices 
as a previous FTC complaint had charged. 

In his initial decision, which can be over- 
ruled by the full commission, the hearing 
examiner cited a lack of “reliable, probative 
and substantial evidence” to support the 
complaint’s charges of misleading adver- 
tising. 

Earlier, Cinderella got a temporary re- 
straining order from Federal district court 
here against issuance of any further pub- 
licity or press releases in the case. Cinderella 
charged that FTC’s policy of making public 
its charges against the company before they 
were litigated was unfair, and prejudicial. 

The 93-page initial decision was made 
available to reporters on request at FTO’s 
docket section without a press release. FTC 
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Officials on all levels have reportedly been 
warned not to discuss any part of the case 
with the press. 

This matter of “trial by press release” 
has been taken by FTC to the Court of Ap- 
peals, here, where no decision has yet been 
made. 

The case is regarded as a precedent- 
setter, since several other regulatory agencies, 
including Food and Drug Administration, 
also issue press releases citing companies 
and individuals before matters are litigated. 

After the Cinderella situation developed, 
FTC revamped its complaint press releases 
to include a prominent paragraph stating 
that the FTC had “reason to believe” the 
law had been violated, and that no litigation 
of the charges had been made. 


Mr. Speaker, the dismissal of the 
charges against the Cinderella respond- 
ents indicates the wisdom of the in- 
junction granted by the district court. 
The prohibition against premature pub- 
licity of unproven allegations prevents 
the unjust public condemnation of busi- 
nesses before they have had their day 
in court. The Cinderella case indicates 
that not all charges made by the Federal 
Trade Commission will be sustained 
aiter a full hearing. Here is an instance 
in which the charges have been dis- 
missed; and the unrestricted use of press 
releases could have worked a serious 
injustice. 


The “Pueblo”: Forgotten—Never 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, 82 Ameri- 
can seamen from the U.S.S. Pueblo, 
specialists in a security job to defend 
our Nation from Communist aggression, 
remain in a stinking Communist prison 
camp denied of their liberties as a result 
of a do-nothing-but-talk reaction to 
piracy. To the shame of our great people 
and country. 

If, as the Russian puppets proclaim, 
the U.S. boys are to be tried and pun- 
ished for so-called criminal acts—the 
American people must understand the 
Communists are not trying 82 military 
men—they are trying us all, symboli- 
cally, because we dare to be free men; 
we dare to help our friends; we dare to 
deny atheistic communism. 

Criminal acts—so many words, but 
what are the acts? An intelligence ves- 
sel armed with .50-caliber machineguns 
which offered no resistance? If having a 
spy boat offshore was criminal, imagine 
what propaganda charges could be levied 
against the Soviets through spying and 
subversion at their Embassy and the 
some 1,000 Soviet spies in our country 
under the cloak of being U.N. represent- 
atives or on a diplomatic visa. 

As for the Pueblo, the American people 
will never forget, nor forgive. The an- 
guished cries from the unforgotten 
graves of millions of free men executed 
by Communist terrorists urge us to say, 
“Never.” 

I include editorials from the San 
Diego Union for February 3, and the 
Amarillo Daily News for February 10, 
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and comments from American Opinion 
following my remarks: 
[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Feb. 3, 
1968] 
No SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY: History CALLS 
FOR “PUEBLO’s” RESCUE 

Recent history and the thoughts of Kim 
Il Sung, head of Communist North Korea, 
can be guides for the United States of Amer- 
ica in dealing with the crisis of the USS 
Pueblo. 

History is particularly fruitful. 

In Korea the first mistake of the United 
States and the non-Communist world was 
in 1948. The Free World did not insist then 
that the Soviet Union must follow the edict 
of the United Nations in unification of 
Korea. The result was a divided nation and 
the kind of conflict on which communism 
thrives. 

In predictable fashion Communist North 
Koreans attacked the South in 1950. Trag- 
ically, the non-Communist world again had 
a chance for victory in its grasp and again 
it retreated in diplomatic halls before the 
Communists. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the brilliant 
American general who pleaded for victory 
then as our military commanders are doing 
today, spoke some prophetic words in the 
1950s. 

“There is,” he said, “no substitute for 
victory.” There still is not today. 

And warning against the folly of “stale- 
mated attrition,” Gen. MacArthur said 
prophetically: “. . by meeting naked force 
with appeasement we would not only per- 
petrate a military disaster in Korea, we 
would enable communism to make its bid 
for most of Asia.” 

As Gen. MacArthur predicted, communism 
today is making a bid for the domination 
of Asia. The capture of the USS Pueblo to 
coincide with a new Vietnam offensive is a 
part of that bid. 

Our history of dealing with communism 
shows it retreats when the United States 
makes a stand and advances when we retreat. 
Berlin, Cuba and the Dominican Republic are 
cases in point. 

History showed also how to deal with ag- 
gression last June when Israel responded 
forcefully to the threat of Arab aggression. As 
a result Israel now holds the upper hand 
over the United Arab Republic. 

And Kim Il Sung, through his representa- 
tives at Panmunjom the day after the USS 
Pueblo capture, had a thought for Americans 
when he said: “Our saying goes, dogs bark at 
the moon.” In short, Communists take talk 
as a sign of weakness and lack of determina- 
tion to act. 

If the President had moved immediately 
to rescue the USS Pueblo and her men his 
popularity with Americans would have 
reached a peak, If he fails to rescue the men 
and the vessel, Mr. Johnson will go down in 
history as the only president who let an 
enemy capture an American ship and get 
away with it unscathed. 

Each day of vacillation without action 
makes the recovery of the Pueblo much more 
difficult and expensive. 


[From the Amarillo (Tex.) Daily News, 
Feb. 10, 1968] 
Finns “PUEBLO” TRAGEDY REVEALS SHOCKING 
UNPREPAREDNESS—SOUND ECONOMY RULED 


Our 
(By Ruthven E. Libby) 

The first Korean war caused the precipitate 
departure of Secretary of Defense Louis A. 
Johnson from the Washington scene by re- 
vealing the shocking state of unreadiness to 
which he had reduced our military establish- 
ment by “cutting the fat but not the 
muscle.” 

History has now repeated itself in part. 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara is 
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on his way out, but the seizure of the USS 
Pueblo by North Korea, creating the threat 
of a second Korean War, once again revealed 
the shocking state of unreadiness to which 
McNamara’s policies (including his fetish of 
“cost-effectiveness”) have reduced our mili- 
tary establishment. 

Despite repeated needlings by the Senate 
Preparedness Committee and other compara- 
bly competent groups, the Pentagon by re- 
peated denials of their revelations and by 
clever public information manipulations has 
contrived to keep an indifferent public pretty 
much in the dark as to the true state of 
affairs. 

Now that same public, a sizable portion of 
it bitterly indignant over what it regards as 
the administration’s disgraceful failure to 
act to force North Korea to return the Pueblo 
and her crew, can no longer ignore the fact 
that our military forces, at their present 
strength and levels of equipment, would be 
hard put to take on another war in addi- 
tion to the one now raging in Vietnam. 

Nor is the country in any better case 
economically, since sound fiscal and economic 
programs consistently have been ruled out 
by the Johnson administration because they 
were deemed politically harmful to its 
chances come November. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
sorry state of our military readiness. One 
was the President's insistence for so long that 
the Vietnam war could be handled on a 
“business as usual” basis without requiring 
any cutbacks in his Great Society giveaway 
programs, and the efforts of Secretary Mc- 
Namara, as a loyal member of the President’s 
cabinet, to support this contention. 

The Stennis Committee pointed out on sev- 
eral occasions that the Pentagon was meeting 
the mushrooming demands of the Vietnam 
war by a widespread robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul—by stripping the forces not deployed 
to Vietnam of their trained personnel and 
most modern equipment, while at the same 
time denying that these raided forces had 
been reduced in combat readiness to any ap- 
preciable degree. Unfortunately it now turns 
out that they have been. 

Another factor was the combining of over- 
optimistic estimates by the Defense Secre- 
tary’s office as to when the war would be over 
and McNamara’s determination to end the 
war with the last bullet and the last can 
of beans in the pipeline. This has meant that 
in many important areas, war production 
has not kept pace with consumption or losses 
by enemy action. 

Perforce, then, supposedly combat-ready 
army units in the United States have been 
required to furnish helicopters, tanks, ar- 
tillery, M-16 rifles and other equipment to 
the deployed forces without receiving re- 
placements in kind. Stocks of bombs, ammu- 
nition and other munitions in the United 
States, severely depleted in order to supply 
the Vietnam demands, have not been rebuilt 
because adequate production lines no longer 
exist. 

National Guard and Air Force reserve units 
have surrendered most of their modern F-100 
and F-102 fighter planes and are now reduced 
to F-86s which are so slow they can scarcely 
get out of their own way. 

Similarly, Army reserve units are making 
do with obsolescent equipment. Even if they 
become proficient in its use, their combat 
effectiveness will be less than it should be. 

At the time of the seizure of the Pueblo, 
U.S. ground and air forces in South Korea 
were inadequate to defend that country 

a North Korean onslaught. The U.S. 
Air Force had only 24 fighter-bombers, and 
the U.S. Army had only two divisions plus 
supporting tr bout 50,000 men in all, 
compared with 350,000 they had at the height 
of the Korean War. It is true that the ROK 
Army numbers over 500,000, but its equip- 
ment is not of the best, and two of its crack 
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divisions are now fighting in Vietnam. Hasty 
deployment of some Air Force and Navy units 
to the areas has improved the situation only 
slightly. 

As for the 750,000 Army troops in the con- 
tinental United States, possibly a third could 
be deployed overseas in a hurry, but of these, 
two armored divisions are earmarked for re- 
inforcement of our North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces and hence are not avail- 
able for deployment elsewhere. 

Our naval forces already are hard put to 
supply combat ready ships to the Sixth and 
Seventh fleets; forces can be and have been 
diverted to the Sea of Japan, but largely at 
the expense of the war effort in Vietnam. As 
for the Air Force, something over half of 
that force, less the Strategic Air Command, 
already is committed to that war. 

So, militarily, we would have trouble tak- 
ing on another war at this time. On the 
economic front the situation is equally pre- 
carious, Unquestionably the expense of the 
Vietnam war has contributed to the fiscal 
mess we are now in, with its staggering 
budget deficits, the prospect of runaway in- 
flation, an unmanageable balance of pay- 
ments problem, and a persistent and pow- 
erful foreign attack on the dollar. 

Any hope that the President would urge 
restraint in spending and a return to fiscal 
responsibility was dashed by his budget mes- 
sage calling for an all-time record spending 

of $186.1 billion and for a planned 
deficit of 8 billion if he gets his 10 per cent 
tax surcharge and a much bigger deficit if 
he does not. 

Under this frightening proposal the al- 
ready astronomical national debt ceiling 
($358 billion) would have to be raised to 
$363.9 billion by June of next year. 

Why does the President, in times as per- 
ilous as these, urge such a suicidal fiscal pro- 
gram? Well, one of our outstanding fiscal 
experts, New Hampshire’s Alden R. Wells, 
puts it this way: 

“All governments at all times are under 
pressure to spend more money. Present re- 
eipients want more, nonrecipients would like 
to participate, idealists want programs at no 
personal sacrifice. Governments also have 
plans for spending in their own interests. 
To enhance their status or security they 
spend money on those who will maintain 
them in office . . . to be astonished or angry 
that such pressures exist is unreasonable. To 
recognize that the greater the power of any 
single government, the greater the pressure 
to spend, is to recognize reality.” 

If we are not to become in fact the paper 
tiger that our failure to react to the Pueblo 
seizure makes us appear to the world, the 
Congress had better recognize and face the 
hard realities and get to work with some 
constructive action. 

(Nore.—The writer is a vice admiral, re- 
tired, of the U.S. Navy.) 


[From American Opinion] 
ABOUT THE “PUEBLO” CASE 


An American “spy ship” is seized in waters 
near Korea by the North Korean Communists. 
The circumstances are so contrived that there 
can be all of the usual arguments about such 
trifles as whether or not the ship actually 
was within the twelve-mile limit “enforced 
by North Korea,” and about other “rights” 
and “wrongs” of the action on both sides. 
Word goes out to a subservient press to give 
the whole episode “the works,” and to in- 
fluence and excite the populace about it in 
full Roman holiday style. 

The reaction of most good citizens to this 
incident, and of many patriotic Congressmen, 
would be vastly encouraging if it were not 
30 ridiculously naive, and so obviously and 
exactly what the Communists have planned 
and desired, Many things, basically far more 
shocking than this one, have been happening 
regularly, even to our armed forces in Asia 
during recent years, and going almost en- 
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tirely unnoticed in the Liberal press. The 
current hullabaloo merely proves how easily 
the American people can be manipulated, 
and turned on and off at will. The impresarios 
of the performance unrolling before us simply 
use the mass communications media to tell 
us what to applaud and when to be horri- 
fied. And lo, we react on schedule, entirely 
according to signal. 

The brazen piracy of the Pueblo, the in- 
dignity and danger to American men in 
uniform, are maddening of course, and should 
not be given the “silent treatment,“ as was 
the murder of Captain John Birch by Com- 
munists of the same stripe over twenty years 
ago. But before discussing it further, let's 
mention briefly something else which hap- 
pened at approximately the same time. This 
was the crash of an American military plane 
in Greenland, with incredibly powerful hy- 
drogen bombs aboard. After the first brief 
reports, that incident was dropped like a hot 
potato, although it involved a question twice 
as interesting and far more mysterious than 
the Pueblo affair. 

That question, which nobody has answered 
and—so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover—nobody else has even asked, is this: 
Where was our plane going with those 
bombs? Where had it come from? To whom, 
and for what purpose, were these American 
bombs being transported across arctic waters 
of the Atlantic? Was this a legitimate SAC 
activity, or was there some more sinister 
explanation? For the plane crash almost cer- 
tainly was an accident, unplanned and un- 
expected, from which we might learn some- 
thing we do not already know about the joint 
conspirings of Washington and Moscow. The 
play has been, however, to have the whole 
thing forgotten by the American public as 
promptly and completely as possible. 

The ship seizure in Korean waters, on the 
other hand, was clearly a part of the stage- 
managed Asiatic show. For the Communists 
act always and only on instructions from 
above. There is no chance whatsoever that 
the North Korean stooges of Moscow per- 
petrated this act of extreme provocation 
without the prior knowledge and the orders 
of the top worldwide Communist command, 
and except as a part of the strategy of that 
command, This piece of dramatic action— 
and the even more dramatic reaction of the 
American people—were both written into 
the script to serve Communist purposes, And 
any idea that this script was not read in ad- 
vance in Washington is as absurd as was the 
original thought that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did not know in advance all about the forth- 
coming Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
(That he did know has long since been ad- 
mitted, of course, by even his most idolatrous 
biographers.) 

The real question, therefore, about this 
particular act of piracy, is why? For what 
purpose, on the part of the Washington- 
Moscow axis? It is too soon, and the con- 
spirators are too subtle, for us to claim to 
know the answer. But we can give you the 
possibilities within which that answer is to 
be found, as time will prove. 

Some five years ago, when the United 
States had only twenty thousand men in 
Vietnam, and when Robert Strange Mo- 
Namara—deliberately lying as usual—stated 
that no more American boys would be needed 
over there because victory was already in our 
hands, we began saying that the American 
forces in Vietnam would be steadily increased 
until they reached huge numbers, because 
it was the obvious plan of the conspiracy to 
make Vietnam the nucleus of a full-scale 
Third World War. With half a million men in 
southeast Asia now, we keep on saying with 
equal assurance that it is the intention of the 
insiders to raise this total to at least two or 
three million within the next few years; and 
to have the war spread over all of eastern 
Asia, with Red China supposedly running 
the team on the Communist side. 

You needed only to observe the frantic 
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building (especially of hotels) going on in 
and around Bangkok a year or or more ago, 
for instance, to realize that the insiders ex- 
pected it to become another Saigon. The fact 
that now we already have forty thousand 
men in Thailand, and that our government 
is visibly dragging Laos and Cambodia into 
the war as well, simply confirmed our 
analysis—before further confirmation was 
added by the present preparatory move for 
spreading the war all the way to Korea (thus 
“encircling” Red China, and giving Peking 
that much more excuse and “necessity” for 
“defending itself”). The only unsolved 
puzzle is that of timing, as affected by the 
American presidential elections. 

It was at least. possible—and still is—that 
the Johnson Administration would be al- 
lowed to engineer some kind of long truce 
during 1968, and use this “approach to 
peace” as a campaign argument. If so, the 
hotter the war becomes before a moratorium 
is declared, the more effective the argument 
will be. On the other hand the strategy might 
be just the opposite. If the war is made ma- 
terially wider and larger and hotter during 
1968, then the old adage about not changing 
horses while crossing a stream could be 
brought into play with its usual powerful 
impact. The present excitement and concern 
over North Korea could be fitted into either 
scheme. And we certainly do not know which 
plan has been plotted. 

Also, let’s remember that the ultimate pur- 
pose of the insiders, and of their whole war, 
is to have everybody—the Soviets, the Red 
Chinese, the United States, and all but a very 
few other areas on the face of the earth— 
come in out of the horrors of war by sacrific- 
ing all sovereignty to a Communist super 
state disguised as the United Nations. So 
that building up the “peace-making” pres- 
tige of the United Nations is a very impor- 
tant segment of the total strategy at work. 
It is entirely possible that a major purpose 
of the present action on the Asiatic stage is 
to enable the United Nations to step in, give 
us our ship back, and thus help to convince 
the American people of its value and its 
power, 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
General Eisenhower has now begun urging 
that all nations turn all their atomic weap- 
ons over to the United Nations. In the UPI 
press report of January 16 the General was 
quoted further as saying that the United 
Nations should then have these nuclear 
weapons used by its “peace forces” in emer- 
gency situations. Such as, we presume, when 
these UN peace forces deliberately (by the 
unanimous testimony of all forty-six civilian 
doctors in the area) shelled ambulances and 
hospitals in Katanga in their cam ot 
terror to enable the Communists to take it 
over. 

This is the same General Eisenhower who, 
among his other major moves to strengthen 
the hand of Stalin in Europe at the end of 
World War II, instituted Operation Keelhaul, 
whereby at least two million refugees from 
Communist Russia were forced at bayonet 
point—amid countless suicides—into box 
cars which returned them to torture and 
death by Stalin’s agents. Not only was Eisen- 
hower directly and personally responsible, 
but for the first several months of this opera- 
tion he was brazenly exceeding his own au- 
thority in carrying out this massive cruelty 
on behalf of the Communists. (For full and 
conclusive documentation, see The Politi- 
cian, Pages 31-46. Belmont Publishing, 
$1.00.) 

This is the same General Eisenhower who, 
while at Columbia University, founded the 
American Assembly, of which he is still Hon- 
orary Chairman; and which organization is 
right now all out for aid and trade with our 
Communist enemies, and is boldly promoting 
treason disguised as idiocy in such policy 
statements as the following: “There is no 
inconsistency of purpose in working for im- 
proved relations with Eastern Europe and the 
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Soviet Union at the same time as we oppose 
communist aggression in Viet Nam and other 
parts of the world.” 

So the drive is now all out to build up the 
prestige of the United Nations, and encourage 
its acceptance by the American people. You 
can judge the purpose of that drive by the 
past actions and sympathies of those who 
promote it. And the Pueblo affair could be 
primarily just a move in that particular 
chess game, with an American ship and 
American lives as nothing more than pieces 
on the board. 

Also, the incident enables the very people 
in Washington most likely to have known 
about this seizure in advance, and even to 
have helped to plan it, to be the very loudest 
now in expressing their horror, and in being 
most outspokenly “patriotic” about the whole 
affair—while serving Communist purposes by 
doing so. And this, almost certainly, was at 
least a collateral purpose. 

Again, we do not know. But we do know 
that everything about the whole business is 
as phony as was the way our earlier war in 
Korea was conducted, or the way our war in 
Vietnam is being conducted today. And that 
any members of these same Administra- 
tions—Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson— 
which have allowed thousands of American 
boys to remain as captives of the North 
Korean Communists ever since that earlier 
war, without an ounce of real concern about 
them—who pretend to be so virtuously dis- 
turbed today over the Pueblo, are stretching 
their hypocrisy to the point where treason 
is showing through. And also that, while it is 
important and necessary to demand and en- 
force the return of our ship and our men, 
it is far more important for the American 
people to demand the exposure and removal 
of the traitors who infest Washington. 

In that endeavor, you will get precious 
little help, and tremendous obstructionism, 
from the American press, radio, or television. 
But it is still possible to create enough un- 
derstanding on the part of the American 
people for an aroused public to sweep the 
whole pack of rats out of their high positions, 


Critical Stage in the Vietnam War 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
attacks on the cities of South Vietnam 
during the Tet holiday last month 
signaled the beginning of a critical stage 
in the Vietnam war. The outcome of the 
military battles now underway could well 
determine the political solution to the 
conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, we should be aware that 
the outcome of the battles now being 
fought is by no means certain, and we 
must be prepared to deal with a broad 
range of eventualities. 

This was the point of a column by 
Crosby S. Noyes in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 27. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
column at this point in the RECORD and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Reaction in this town to the current phase 
of the war in Vietnam is reaching new 
heights of absurdity. 

It is almost as though it were not a war 
at all, but simply a debate. Victory, one 
might suppose, would go to the side which 
talked the loudest, which made the most 
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convincing claims, which succeeded in per- 
suading the opposition that all was lost. 

Yet wars—real wars, that is—are not won 
and lost this way. Victory will not go in the 
end to the side which scores the most de- 
bating points. It will go to the side which 
holds the ground after the battle is over 
which has suffered the least and which has 
the most capacity to make good its losses. 

No one at this point can predict with as- 
surance the outcome of the battle which 
started January 30 with the attack on the 
cities. Even for the opening phase, the re- 
turns are not yet in. The results of the Viet 
Cong offensive, measured against the real 
objectives, are about nine-tenths conjecture. 
What is not conjecture is that the decisive 
rounds of the battle are yet to come. 

In this situation, the precipitous rush to 
judgment in the opening stages of promises 
to be a determining military effort—the 
claims of victory and the concessions of de- 
feat—amounts to a curious phenomenon. 

It is as if attitudes, rather than military 
realities, were the determining factor in this 
war—attitudes which will not be 
by the outcome of any battle. And this, in 
turn, is linked closely to another popular 
obsession about Vietnam: that a “military 
solution” of the conflict is impossible. 

The implication, quite clearly, is that bat- 
tles are irrelevant and that if military action 
could be restrained—starting with a halt of 
the bombing in the north—the diplomats 
could then get on with the job of working 
out a “political solution” in which there 
would be no winners and no losers. 

Yet nothing could be more unrealistic 
than this notion. For when it comes to the 
central issue of the war in Vietnam—the 
question of who controls the government in 
Saigon—one side or the other must prevail. 

Whatever other compromises may be 
reached through negotiation, the Commu- 
nists will either control the government or 
they will not. There is no miracle of diplo- 
matic sleight of hand which can conceal the 
result or prevent the political repercussions 
which would be produced far beyond the 
borders of Vietnam. 

It is this fact which has successfully frus- 
trated all the well-intentioned efforts by 
such people as United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant and Britain’s Harold Wil- 
son to get peace talks started. It is not a 
problem of finding a satisfactory formula. 

The problem quite simply is that neither 

Ho Chi Minh nor Lyndon Johnson is willing 
at this point to accept a defeat at the con- 
ference table on the central issue of the war. 
And as long as this is the case, a negotia- 
tion would stand no chance whatever of suc- 
cess. 
So it would seem that there is, after all, 
a rather close connection between the pro- 
spects of peace talks and the battle which is 
now in progress in Vietnam. 0 

If Gen. Glap succeeds in the coming weeks 
in achieving a significant military victory, 
if a second wave of attacks on Saigon and 
other provincial capitals results in a general 
paralysis of the country or the popular upris- 
ing which Hanoi has predicted, if the Marine 
outpost at Khe Sanh is overrun—then it is 
quite possible that Ho will press hard for 
negotiations. 

If he fails in these objectives at great cost 
to his military force, it is also quite possible 
that he will at last be willing to give up his 
dream of ruling in South Vietnam and set- 
tle for some face-saving formula which will 
leave the real power in non-Communist 
hands. Once the central issue is settled, there 
are a variety of concessions that could be 
made—including perhaps even the appear- 
ance of a “coalition government“! —to make 
a settlement more palatable. 

But the important point is that any polit- 
ical solution” in Vietnam must be preceded 
by a military solution in which one side or 
the other tacitly admits defeat. The battle 
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that may decide this is under way and the 
outcome is uncertain. And for all the cur- 
rent cries of victory or defeat, it is the battle 
that counts. 


Crime: A National Disgrace 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading spokesmen in the 
House of Representatives in the fight 
against crime is my friend and colleague, 
CLARK MACGREGOR, of Minnesota. He was 
one of the legislative architects of the 
amendments to the Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice Assistance Act 
which the House adopted last August 8. 

In the Minnesota Police Journal, the 
official publication of the Minnesota Po- 
lice and Peace Officers Association, for 
January-February 1968, Congressman 
MacGrecor is the author of an article 
entitled “Crime: A National Disgrace.” 
He emphasizes the need for immediate 
action on crime control legislation, as he 
says: 

America at times seems to be the land of 
the bigger—if not always the better—any- 
thing and e g. And if there was ever 
an example of “bigger but not better,” it is 
the continuing unchecked escalation in the 
incidence of crime. It is clear that the funda- 
mental proposition of rule by law, and equal 
justice under law, is being tested as never 
before in the history of our country, 


Mr. MacGrecor’s article also appears 
in the current issue of the Peace Officer, 
the official publication of the Fraternal 
Order of Police, State Lodge of Michigan. 
I am pleased to insert it in the RECORD at 
this point: 


Crime; A NATIONAL DisGRACE—UNITED 
STATES CONFRONTED WITH CRISIS 


(By Congressman CLARK MACGREGOR) 


On December 11, 1967, the President of the 
United States, with fitting solemnity an- 
nounced the latest FBI figures showing that 
for the first 9 months of 1967 crime in the 
United States increased 16 percent over the 
corresponding period in 1966. 

Population goes up, gross national product 
goes up, prices, sales, salaries, stocks, and 
the national debt all go up and there is 
a temptation to feel a certain inevitability 
about it. America at times seems to be the 
land of the bigger—if not always the better— 
anything and everything. 

And if there ever was an example of big- 
ger but not better,” it is the continuing 
unchecked escalation in the incidence of 
crime. It is clear that the fundamental prop- 
osition of rule by law, and equal justice 
under law, is being tested as never before in 
the history of our country. The first nine 
months of 1967 saw 16 percent more murders, 
15 percent more cases of larceny, 17 percent 
more auto thefts and a whopping 27 percent 
increase in robberies over the 1966 record. At 
this rate, the number of robberies alone will 
have more than doubled in less than three 
years. And the statistics are incapable of pro- 
jecting the dire significance of last summer's 
looting, burning, rioting and murder which 
flared in major urban areas throughout the 
country. 

We are confronted with a national crisis 
and a national disgrace. 

Our quest for “liberty and justice for all” 
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threatens to become “license for many and 
security for none.” Without even-handed law 
enforcement, there can be no equality of 
justice for anyone. Yet far too many have 
seemed content to settle for less than equal 
justice and firm enforcement. 

We are all aware that fear, cynicism and 
despair are the legacies of our failure to come 
to grips with this mounting wave of lawless- 
ness. And in 1967, again there was only timid 
and halting progress on the part of the fed- 
eral government to help provide law enforce- 
ment officers with the tools they so desper- 
ately need to bring this problem under 
control. However, there are hopeful signs that 
in 1968, Washington, D.C. is finally prepared 
to become a partner with the states in their 
efforts to solve this immense problem. 

I have been fortunate in this regard to have 
been asked to serve on a number of commit- 
tees designed to explore solutions to these 
problems including the House Republican 
Task Force on Crime, the National Repub- 
lican Coordinating Committee Task Force on 
Crime and Delinquency, and the sub-com- 
mittees of the Judiciary Committee which 
are responsible for developing much of the 
crime legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I would like to summarize for you some of 
the major bills currently before the Congress 
designed to strengthen your hand in the 
performance of your duty. 

Certainly the most significant crime legis- 
lation currently before us is the Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice Assistance Act of 
1967, formerly known as the Safe Streets bill. 
It was a privilege for me, both in committee 
and during House debate last August, to be 
one of its architects. 

The provisions of this legislation as adopted 
by the House include the following: 

State Law Enforcement & Criminal Justice 
Planning Agencies—The proposed law would 
authorize the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States to distribute 22.5 million dollars 
uniformly among the states for the estab- 
lishment and operation of state law en- 
forcement and criminal justice planning 
agencies. What this means is that each of 
the 50 states will receive an initial $100,000 
plus additional funds provided on a per 
capita basis to assist in carrying out this 
essential p function. The legislation 
would require that the members of the plan- 
ning agency to be appointed by the governor 
of the state be representative of law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout each state. 

Law Enforcement Innovations—Once 
these state planning agencies submit plans 
to the Attorney General, he would be au- 
thorized the first year to distribute 39 million 
dollars among the states for the purposes of 
developing new approaches to and improve- 
ments in law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice at all levels of state and local govern- 
ment. In addition these funds could be used 
to acquire new equipment and for construc- 
tion of buildings which fulfill a significant 
innovative function. The purpose here is to 
stimulate the development of new and 
“imaginative approaches to crime control and 
prevention. 

The House bill properly requires that pri- 
ority attention be given to the truly national 
objectives of detecting, preventing, and con- 
trolling organized crime and violent civil dis- 
orders. Ths type of emphasis in my judgment 
is essential. The President’s Commission on 
Crime revealed gambling, narcotics traffick- 
ing and loan sharking alone yields organized 
crime 10 billion dollars each year, or the 
equivalent of $50 for every man, woman and 
child in America. 

Research & Training—This legislation au- 
thorizes the establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice to conduct research and training pro- 
grams and to develop improved methods of 
law enforcement. Regional Training Insti- 
tutes would be established to assist in the 
training of state and local law enforcement 
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personnel. Again the institutes would be re- 
quired to provide programs in controlling 
riots and combatting organized crime. 

Two points need to be made concerning 
the overall philosophy embodied in this 
legislation. First and most important the 
House-passed bill continues to place the 
fundamental responsibility and control of 
law enforcement in the hands of local and 
state law enforcement officials and elected 
representatives. The Administration’s orig- 
inal proposal very unwisely sought a major 
departure from this tradition by placing dis- 
cretionary authority in the hands of the At- 
torney General. He who pays the piper must 
call the tune, and Americans do not want 
to have state and local law enforcement de- 
cisions determined by a non-elected official in 
Washington. 

Secondly, the Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice Assistance Act would place 
the federal government in the job which it 
has demonstrated in the past it can do most 
effectively, namely the collection of revenue 
and the stimulation of state and local ac- 
tivity to meet specific problems such as or- 
ganized crime and violent civil disorder. But 
the point is, we have been careful to retain 
state and local initiative and control in this 
vital function. 

These much needed legislative reforms 
were adopted by a substantial majority in 
the House of Representatives back on Au- 
gust 8, 1967 and the bill was sent to the 
Senate. All of us interested in law and order 
are deeply disappointed at the Senate’s 
failure to approve this bill or any compa- 
rable bill in committee, despite the fact that 
the President called for early action on this 
type of a proposal over a year ago in his 1967 
State of the Union message. While the Sen- 
ate fiddles, the crime rates continue to soar. 


PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


More recently, the House passed a related 
piece of important legislation entitled the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1967, which authorized 25 mil- 
lion dollars in grants to states for juvenile 
delinquency control programs. 

Again we succeeded in incorporating the 
block grant approach to funding so as to 
retrain traditional state and local initiatives 
in coping with juvenile offenders. 

This bill authorizes the federal government 
to provide up to 75% of the cost of state- 
approved projects or delinquent youths as 
well as programs for preventive programs 
for diagnosing, treating and rehabilitating 
services for youths in danger of becoming 
delinquent. Funds would also be available 
to the states on a 50-50 matching basis to 
help upgrade our inadequate juvenile deten- 
tion facilities. Finally the House again em- 
phasized the need for training qualified per- 
sonnel to perform these diagnostic treatment 
and rehabilitation services. 

In this instance, the Senate has completed 
hearings but taken no final action on this 
bill, Again the continuing delay is proving 
to be far more costly than the dollars care- 
fully spent to control the problem. 


ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 


Finally, a number of us in Congress have 
introduced legislation to outlaw the use of 
electronic surveillance by private citizens 
but permit its use, under strict court author- 
ity and supervision, by law enforcement of- 
ficers investigating the most serious of capi- 
tal and organized crimes. Unfortunately, our 
efforts to have this idea even considered in 
the House Judiciary Committee have been 
unsuccessful. Reversing the course of his 
last three predecessors, the present Attorney 
General of the United States continues to 
oppose the use of any such surveillance tech- 
niques except in those instances where he 
or the President determines that national 
security is involved. Obviously, this attitude 
delights those who profit from organized 
crime. 
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On the other hand, there is virtual una- 
nimity in favor of such legislation from such 
diverse interests as the United States Judi- 
cial Conference, headed by Earl Warren, 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, by 
the 1000 member Association of Federal In- 
vestigators, the National Association of At- 
torneys General and the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 

As the counsel for the Association of Fed- 
eral Investigators has pointed out, “from the 
experience of the membership, these devices 
are necessary, useful and effective investiga- 
tive weapons particularly where organized 
crime cases are concerned.” 

The President’s own Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice is equally forceful on this point: 

“The great majority of law enforcement 
Officials believe that the evidence necessary 
to bring criminal sanctions to bear consist- 
ently on the higher echelons of o 
crime will not be obtained without the aid of 
electronic surveillance techniques.” 

Recent Supreme Court decisions give as- 
surance that a carefully-drawn bill would 
meet any constitutional test and could still 
be an effective aid in the vital war on orga- 
nized crime, There is simply no justification 
for denying this tool to our harassed law 
enforcement officers and criminal justice 
agencies. This legislation should be passed 
without further delay. 

There are a number of other relevant bills 
currently before the Congress, but the three 
measures discussed above are of major im- 
portance and are indicative of congressional 
efforts to provide the law enforcement officer 
with improved tools to do his job. It is my 
most sincere hope that this promise of as- 
sistance will soon be converted into a reality. 

Our law enforcement officers continue to 
demonstrate abundantly their ability, per- 
severence and devotion to the cause of equal 
justice under law. Never before has this na- 
tion needed so urgently to nurture just these 
qualities. We as a nation must do everything 
in our power to insure that each law en- 
forcement officer and criminal justice agency 
has the tools and the public confidence 
needed to confront and overcome the forces 
of lawlessness, 


Pfc. James C. Foster, Jr., Killed in 
Vietnam 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
stituents—Pfe. James Clair Foster, Jr., 
of Patterson, N.Y.—died in Vietnam last 
week. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recor, the following article: 

[From the Putnam County (N.Y.) edition, 
Patent Trader, Feb. 24, 1968] 
PATTERSON BoY 19, KILLED IN VIETNAM 

PATTERSON.—Pfc. James Clair Foster Jr., 
19, of Birch Hill Road, Patterson, was killed 
in action near Hue, Vietnam, Monday. He 
had been serving with the 501st Infantry, 
101ist Airborne Division, at the time of his 
death. 

He was born November 5, 1948, in Brewster, 
son of James and Amy Bush Foster, who 
survive. He attended schools in Carmel and 
was a lifelong area resident. 

While attending Carmel Higt. School, Pri- 
vate Foster was a member of the Carmel 
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High School Varsity Club. He participated in 
football for three years and basketball and 
baseball for two. He was a member of the 
high school wrestling team for one year and 
a member of the Patterson Little League for 
several years. 

Private Foster left school to enlist in the 
service, February 28, 1967, serving his basic 
training at Fort Gordon, Ga. He received ad- 
vanced paratroop training at Camp Campbell, 
Ky., and had been in Vietnam since Decem- 
ber 13. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by 
three brothers and five sisters. They are 
Richard Lott, of Pennsylvania, Louis Foster, 
of Carmel, Edward Foster, of Patterson, Mrs. 
Beverly Buechel, of Montrose, Pa., Mrs. 
Bertha Braley of New Fairfield, Conn., Mrs. 
Ellen Osborne of Pawling, Mrs. Sharon Boo, 
of Carmel and Mrs. Carol Bauer of Pawling. 

His brother Louis suffered leg injuries in 
Vietnam twice last year while serving with 
the U.S. Marines in Phua Phien Province. He 
is presently stationed at the Marine Bar- 
racks in Brooklyn for rehabilitation. 

Funeral services, with full military honors, 
will be conducted at the Patterson Presby- 
terian Church upon arrival of the body in 
this country. Rev. James Frost, pastor, will 
officiate. 

Funeral arrangements will be handled by 
the Dwyer funeral Home, Patterson. Burial 
will be at Milltown Rural Cemetery, Brewster. 


Address of Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to be a host at the 
Presidential prayer breakfast at which 
Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army, made a talk. 

General Johnson’s words were an in- 
spiration to me and I feel sure to all 
those present. I include his remarks in 
the Record at this point: 

ADDRESS OF Gen. HAROLD K, JOHNSON, CHIEF 
or STAFF, U.S. ARMY 
INTRODUCTION 

Senator CarLsoN. We have as our guest 
speaker this morning a great Christian lay- 
man, one of our nation’s great military lead- 
ers, the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, General Harold Johnson. 

ADDRESS 

General JoHNsoNn. Mr. President, Senator 
Carlson, friends in God: 

“TIl go where you want me to go, dear Lord; 

Real service is what I desire. 

I'll say what you want me to say, dear Lord; 

But don’t ask me to sing in the choir. 
I'll say what you want me to say, dear 

Lord— 

I like to see things come to pass. 

But don’t ask me to teach girls or boys, 
dear Lord, 

I'd rather stay in the class. 

III do what you want me to do, dear Lord; 

III yearn for the kingdom to thrive. 

III give you my nickels and dimes, dear 


But please dont ask me to tithe. 

I'll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
Ill say what you want me to say. 
But I'm busy now with myself, dear Lord, 

I'll help you some other day.” 


Does that strike a familiar note to anyone? 
Three years ago, when the honor, the privi- 
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lege and the responsibility of appearing be- 
fore this distinguished audience was ac- 
corded to me, I was pretty apprehensive. I 
asked then and I ask now: What in the 
world is this Johnson doing up here this 
morning? 

And I said then and I say now that I don’t 
believe that it’s because I happen to share 
the same name as my Commander-in-Chief, 
but because, like our President, I believe in 
the power and the glory and the strengths 
of Almighty God. And as the task of prepar- 
ing for this appearance this morning began 
to close in once again, I asked: What more 
can I say? And then I began to reflect back 
over a great number of events in my own 
life, and I started out with a number that 
I was going to tie together. And I had them 
boiled down to two last night, and this morn- 
ing as we sat here at breakfast, I reduced it 
to just one that I want to relate very briefly: 

I reflected back to late September, 1945, 
when I returned to the shores of this mag- 
nificent country after more than five years’ 
absence, of which nearly 41 months had been 
spent out of communication, with little in- 
formation and no sensing at all of public 
attitudes here at home. And the most vivid 
impression that I received when I came home 
and that I still carry with me—and, I might 
add, the greatest shock that I felt when I 
returned—was a national attitude of what's 
in it for me?”—money under the counter if 
you expected to rent an apartment, must 
know a friend to get nylons for your wife or 
even a white bath towel, must know someone 
on the Ration Board to get tires for your 
car What's in it for me?” 

And as I thought about this, I decided I 
had become so presumptuous as to try to give 
a brief message today despite the fact that 
I know in my heart that my qualifications 
really place me as a listener rather than as 
a speaker up here. I acknowledge that I am 
no paragon of virtue and that I violate the 
very things that I am going to speak about 
much more and perhaps much, much more 
than anyone who listens this morning. 

And I want to use the third chapter of the 
letter of James, the thirteenth through the 
eighteenth verses, and I am going to read 
from Phillips’ translation, and I quote: “Are 
there some wise and understanding men 
among you? Then your lives will be an ex- 
ample of the humility that is born of true 
wisdom. But if your heart is full of rivalry 
and bitter jealousy, then do not boast of 
your wisdom. Don’t deny the truth that you 
must recognize in your inmost heart. You 
may acquire a certain superficial wisdom, 
but it does not come from God. It comes from 
this world, from your own lower nature, even 
from the devil. For wherever you find jealousy 
and rivalry, you also find disharmony and all 
other kinds of evil. The wisdom that comes 
from God is utterly pure, then peace-loving, 
gentle, approachable, full of tolerant 
thoughts and kindly actions, with no breath 
of favoritism or hint of hypocrisy. And the 
wise are peacemakers who go on quietly 
sowing for a harvest of righteousness in other 
people and in themselves.” 

Our nation today is troubled and uneasy. 
We have those who believe that we should 
pull out of Vietnam and all of Southeast 
Asia. We have those who believe that we are 
not doing enough in Southeast Asia. We have 
those who believe that we are not doing 
enough for the underprivileged of our coun- 
try. We have those who believe that we are 
fostering and harboring a segment of para- 
sites within our population. We have those 
who believe that the laws of our land can 
be flouted and that they can choose the 
laws they will obey and the laws they will 
ignore. We have those who believe that dis- 
respect for the law should be confronted 
with a club or a gun. 

Parents across our land are concerned 
with the use of drugs and dope among our 
young people. 
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So where do we turn? What do we do? 
How many of us—refering back to James— 
and I quote: “deny the truth that you must 
recognize in your inmost heart”? How many 
of us have given real thought to the com- 
mandment that was read in our first scrip- 
ture: “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart and with all thine soul 
and with all thine might. And these words 
which I command thee this day shall be in 
thine heart“? 

We are part of a social structure that is 
growing more crowded with each passing 
day. It is becoming more difficult for an 
individual to establish an identity. The older 
among us are too busy and too preoccupied 
to communicate with the younger. Our con- 
sciences are becoming hardened by con- 
tinued exposure to both the contemptible 
and the pitiable, Unable or unwilling to take 
corrective measures, we offer at first only 
our contempt or our pity. Contempt and 
pity give way to acceptance; acceptance leads 
finally to the worst attitude of all—uneasy 
indifference, anomalous as that may seem. 
We ignore with the vain hope that the dis- 
tasteful or the hard-to-solve problem will 
somehow go away. 

And I wonder if it isn’t time for each of 
us to reflect upon the eighth and the ninth 
verses of the fourth chapter of Genesis. Re- 
member that after Cain slew his brother, 
the Lord said to Cain, “Where is Abel, thy 
brother?” And Cain replied: “I know not. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” And the answer 
is: “Yes, Iam my brother’s keeper.” Each of 
us is his brother’s keeper, and in the eyes 
of God, all of us are brothers. 

We dare not be indifferent to our brothers’ 
needs, whether those needs be material, 
spiritual or just plain communication. 

Now, there is a solution to the problems 
of this world: Turn to God. There is a solu- 
tion to the conflict between nations: Turn to 
God. There is a solution to the problems of 
our cities and our streets: Turn to God, not 
in a superficial way, but in a human and com- 
passionate way. As man to man and friend 
to friend, there is a solution to the problem 
of our young: With them, turn to God. 

What's in it for me? Just the satisfaction 
of becoming a compassionate human being. 

Finally, if we ever wonder how far we 
should carry our love for one another, re- 
member that Jesus was not content with the 
old commandment to love our neighbors as 
ourselves. True to His manner, He added 
glorious new dimensions to that injunction 
by saying, in the words of our final text this 
morning: “This is My commandment—that 
ye love one another as I have loved you.” 

We can never hope to match His matchless 
love, but we grow in grace and glory every 
time we try. 


Young GOP Units Switch to Nixon—He 


Pulls Even With Governor Reagan— 
Others Fall Back 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh Press 
of February 27, 1968: 

Younc GOP Units Switch ro NON H 
Putts EvEN WTrrR GOVERNOR REAGAN— 
OTHERS FALL BACK 

(By Ted Knap) 

WAsSHINGTON.—Former Vice President Rich- 

ard M. Nixon has moved ahead of California 
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Gov. Ronald Reagan as the presidential 
choice of most young Republicans, inter- 
views with delegates to the Young Republi- 
can (IR) National Leadership Training 
School indicated today. 

What little support there was for Michigan 
Gov. George Romney among Young Repub- 
licans appears to have shifted to New York 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


NIXON GAINS IN SOUTH 


The trend toward Mr. Nixon appears to be 
nationwide among the 700 young men and 
women attending the six-day YR conference 
here. It is most noticeable in the South, 
where Gov. Reagan had been the overwhel- 
ming choice. 

“Six months ago, if Regan had given the 
word, you couldn't have walked in the South 
without stepping on Reagan posters,” said 
Mike Hudson of Mississippi, a national YR 
field director. 

“Now it’s pretty even, with maybe a slight 
edge toward Nixon, because Nixon is a candi- 
date and Reagan is not.” 

Alabama YR Chairman Ed Allen, Birming- 
ham, said Mr. Nixon is the choice of most 
Young Republicans in his state. 

“Reagan has faltered,” Mr. Allen said. “A 
lot of Young Republicans still like him, but 
they're being practical—they don't want to 
lose. Nixon is their choice because he’s a pro, 
and the most capable.” 


REAGAN LED BY 16 PERCENT 


When Young Republicans held their con- 
vention last June, in Omaha, Neb., a poll of 
more than 400 delegates showed 46 per cent 
for Gov. Reagan and 30 per cent for Mr. 
Nixon. 

Far behind in the conservative-dominated 
organization were Gov. Rockefeller with 11 
per cent, Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois with 
7 per cent and Gov. Romney 6 per cent, 

Dorothy Ecklund, Harrisburg, Pa., said 
Mr. Nixon’s loser image is “in the past.” 

“He has improved immensely,” she said, 
“I think he can make it.” 

Pennsylvania YR Chairman Ben Sinclair, 
of Media, remains staunchly for Gov. Rocke- 
feller and said the overwhelming majority of 
his members are for Mr. Nixon or Gov. Rocke- 
feller. He said Gov. Romney is “pretty well 
out of it.” 


MICHIGAN DELEGATE LOYAL 


Michigan Delegate Ann Young, Grand 
Rapids, said she “must mention Gov. Rom- 
ney first,” then added, “I also like Mr, 
Nixon.” 

Walt Blank, Poughkeepsie, immediate 
past-president of New York Young Republi- 
cans, said he prefers Mr. Nixon and so do 
məst Republicans in Dutchess County. Even 
in a statewide poll, he said, Mr. Nixon would 
come close to Gov. Rockefeller among Young 
Republicans. 

“I was for Rockefeller until the garbage 
strike,” said Neal Corson, chairman of the 
Maine State College Young Republicans. 
“Now I’m up in the air. I guess I lean to 
Nixon.” 

Another YR from Maine cited a poll of 
Oxford County Republicans, showing 222 
for Mr. Nixon, 91 for Gov. Rockefeller and 
20 for Gov. Romney. He said that was a top- 
off to the March 12 primary in neighboring 
New Hampshire. 

Charlotte Lewis, Barbourville, Ky., said she 
favors Gov. Rockefeller because he can win,” 
but believes most Kentucky Young Repub- 
licans prefer Mr. Nixon because he is better 
known there. She said Gov. Rockefeller 
never has campaigned in Kentucky. 

Bill Fawley, Lynchburg, Ohio, said Gov. 
Rockefeller has gained strength in Ohio be- 
cause Gov. James A. Rhodes seems to favor 
him.” 

But Susan Roberts said the trend among 
Young Republicans at Casper College, Wyo., 
is toward Mr. Nixon “because he has experi- 
ence in the White House” and because “he 
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looks more like a winner than he formerly 
did.” 


The American Effort in Vietnam 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vin- 
cent S. Jones, executive editor of the 
Gannett newspapers, recently returned 
from a trip to Vietnam. In a perceptive 
column, Mr. Jones attempts to answer 
some of the key questions raised about 
American effort in this conflict. 

His column follows: 

[From the Ithaca (N.Y.) Journal, Feb. 23, 
1968] 
QUESTIONS ON THE WAR—ONE ANSWER: “WE 
Can’t Lose IT” 
(By Vincent S. Jones) 

Ever since Governor Romney’s monumental 
goof last year, anyone who returns from Viet- 
nam is certain to be asked not whether, but 
how, he got brainwashed. 

In the course of a 25,000-mile trip last fall, 
I talked with scores of knowledgeable peo- 
ple—ambassadors, generals, admirals, sol- 
diers serving in the Mekong Delta, aviators 
aboard an aircarft carrier, correspondents, 
consular Officials, editors, businessmen. All 
were refreshingly frank; none ducked tough 
questions; most of them had strong feel- 
ings—and none had a simple solution to the 
most frustrating problem of our time. 

There is no censorship—except at the 
source of the news. With 500 correspondents 
covering the war and going out with the 
troops, it would be difficult to hide anything 
for long. 

Where the press and officialdom have dis- 
agreed since the beginning has been in their 
assessment of the over-all situation. Our 
Government has indulged in a great deal of 
wishful thinking and has been unjustifiably 
optimistic. 

Inevitably a visitor is asked for his opin- 
ion. Here, based on long reflection and study 
of the most recent reports and opinions, are 
the answers I give to the questions that 
bother most Americans. 

What about our Army? 

Veteran correspondents say that this is 
the finest army in American history. Morale 
is high. The men serve only a year. Rescue 
systems and superb medical care mean that 
most of the wounded will recover. But there 
is less confidence in our top leadership, which 
has been unable to solve the age-old problem 
of fighting guerrillas, despite overwhelming 
firepower and complete domination of the 
air. 

Why can’t 500,000 men accomplish more in 
a little country? 

It isn't as small as you might think. The 
entire Vietnamese coastline is equivalent to 
that of the 13 original American colonies. 
Much of Vietnam is jungle country and the 
swampy Mekong Delta is no place for con- 
ventional military operations. 

Two years ago, when we first moved in 
large forces, the South Vietnamese were on 
the edge of defeat, But Vietnam is a primi- 
tive country, and we had to spend two years 
building roads, camps, airfields, docks, ware- 
houses. This has been done with typical 
American zeal and efficiency. There are eight 
jet bases with 10,000-foot runways and 80 
other airfields. Six new deep water ports. 
Barracks for hundreds of thousands of men. 
We have enough machinery there to dig the 
Suez Canal in a year and a half, or to pave 
the New Jersey Turnpike every month! 

How can the Viet Cong cause so much 
trouble? 
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The recent attacks on Saigon and other 
cities came as no surprise to anyone who 
has visited the area. We rule this unhappy 
land only by day. Thousands of hamlets 
never have been pacified, At night we retreat 
into our strongholds, and cities observe strict 
curfews. A handful of desperate men can 
create havoc. Even main highways are un- 
safe to any but heavily armed conyoys. 

This is a reflection of the deep split in the 
populace—unlike South Korea, where guer- 
rillas from the North get no help and are 
quickly hunted down by a populace which 
is united and which remembers vividly the 
horrors of being overrun by Communists. 

Why don’t the South Vietnamese fight 
harder? 

They’ve been fighting somebody for 22 
years. Many of the braver, abler, people of 
South Vietnam are on the other side. We are, 
in effect, intervening in a civil war. As the late 
Bernard Fall put it. “This isn’t a Munich, 
it’s another Spain.” The people also remem- 
ber that we supported the French and paid 
for most of that losing war. The Vietnamese 
don’t like any outsiders. The peasants, who 
can live well in the incredibly fertile Delta, 
wish everyone would go away. 

Should we stop the bombing? 

It has hurt North Vietnam and slowed the 
flow of arms and men, It also has hurt our 
image in other parts of the world. But it 
would be folly, I believe, to stop bombing 
without a comparable gesture from North 
Vietnam. We learned, the hard way, in the 
Korean War that negotiations are a Com- 
munist tactic, We lost 20,000 men during the 
two years that these talks dragged on—and 
never did get a permanent settlement. 

Are we risking war with China or Russia? 

The Chinese showed us in Korea that they 
are sensitive when their border is threatened. 
But China is in no position to mount an in- 
vasion of its own. Unlike Vietnam, China has 
big cities and industries which are vulnerable 
to bombing. 

Could we stand a second operation of this 
size? 

I doubt if the American people would 
tolerate defense of another big front. How 
many Americans realize the extent of this 
country’s commitments? The documents 
cover 71 pages—and most of the Free World. 
They range from solemn treaties to this 
ringing reply by Vice President Humphrey to 
a question at a press conference in Korea: 

“So long as there is one American soldier 
on the line of the border . the whole and 
the entire power of the United States is com- 
mitted to the security and defense of 
Korea 

The North Koreans may be on the verge of 
testing the validity of that big blank check. 

What about the dangers of escalation? 

What if the other side starts escalating 
things? Russian or Chinese missiles or 
bombers certainly could make a shambles out 
of Saigon and endanger our Seventh Fleet 
units which now operate only a few minutes 
fiying time off Haiphong, with lights on, re- 
fueling and rearming casually at sea. By 
seizing the USS Pueblo, the North Koreans 
have shown us the limitations of even our 
vast strength when it is stretched too thin. 

Can we win the war? 

We can’t lose it—if we use whatever force 
is necessary. I wish that we could get out, 
even at great loss of face. We have made some 
ghastly mistakes in the last 20 years and the 
biggest one was to go into Vietnam in such 
force. But most of the proopsals for dis- 
engagement seem to me to break down when 
you face the prospect of abandoning people 
we have fought to protect, as well as our 
allies in southeast Asia. 

What can we do? 

Our army has shown that it can beat the 
enemy in formal battle. The Viet Cong 
guerrillas are another matter. They should be 
handled by the South Vietnamese. The 
pacification program. must be stepped up. 
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Only then will the people believe that we 
offer security. 

The new South Vietnamese government 
should be made to do something about the 
corruption and oppression which have been 
the way of life for centuries. So long as we 
are doing most of the fighting and paying the 
bills, I think we are entitled to run the mili- 
tary show instead of continuing the polite 
fiction that we are “advisers”. I don’t share 
the broad optimism in official quarters. Even 
if we win, we will have to keep a strong 
force in Vietnam for years. But could hope to 
build up the South to the point of self- 
sufficiency. 

Whenever I am attracted by proposals to 
get out, I think of a reminder by General 
Bonesteel, the U.N. commander on the truce 
line in Korea: “In 1949,” he said, “the United 
States pulled its troops out of South Korea. 
We saved $15 million that year. But it cost us 
33,000 lives and $30 billion in the next three 
years.” 


Young Republicans Salute Baltic States’ 
Independence 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, this year 
1968 marks the 50th anniversary of the 
short-lived freedom of the Baltic States: 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The 
hardy, freedom-loving peoples are pres- 
ently oppressed by Russian totalitarian 
rule, having lived less than 30 years as 
free and independent nations. 

On February 14 of this year the Young 
Republicans Club of Arlington, Va., 
passed a resolution supporting the in- 
domitable will of these Baltic peoples, 
and calling for support for my bill, H.R. 
13493 and others which would request 
the Post Office to issue a commemorative 
stamp calling the attention of the free 
world to the 50th anniversary of the 
Baltic States. 

At this time I present the Arlington 
Young Republicans’ resolution in its en- 
tirety: 

RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved by the Young Republican 
Club of Arlington, Virginia: 

Whereas the year 1968 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the three Baltic States—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia; and 

Whereas there exist historical, cultural, 
and family ties between the people of the 
Baltic States and the people of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the occupation and subsequent 
annexation of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union is violative of both fundamental hu- 
man rights and international law and has 
never been officially recognized by the United 
States and other nations of the free world; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has overwhelmingly expressed its deep con- 
cern for the plight of the Baltic States, there- 
fore 

The Young Republican Club of Arlington, 
Virginia requests the United States Post Of- 
fice Department to issue a commemorative 
stamp to call the attention of the free world 
to the fiftieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of independence of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. 

Adopted by the Young Republican Club 
of Arlington, Virginia February 14, 1968. 
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Largest Minute Man Flag Awards Pre- 
sented to the Philadelphia Naval Sup- 
ply Depot Compound 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1968, I had the privilege of pre- 
senting the U.S. Treasury Department’s 
Minute Man Tlag Awards to each of the 
seven activities of the Philadelphia Naval 
Supply Depot Compound. I am very 
proud that the Naval Supply Depot is in 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, which I have the honor to 
represent. 

It is a pleasure for me to include a 
story which appeared in the February 16 
issue of the Compound Chronicle which 
describes these awards as the largest 
presentation made at a U.S. Government 
installation in the Greater Delaware Val- 
ley area since the inception of the sav- 
ings bonds program: 

Mass MINUTE MAN FLAG PRESENTATION 
SCHEDULED FOR COMPOUND FEBRUARY 23— 
MULTIAWARD Is LARGEST IN PHILADELPHIA 
AREA SINCE BOND PROGRAM STARTED IN 1941 


On February 23rd the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment’s Minute Man Flag will be pre- 
sented to each of the Compound’s seven ac- 
tivities. The Minute Man Flag is awarded to 
those organizations (both governmental and 
industrial), whose employees are participat- 
ing in the U.S. Savings Bonds Program with 
a 90 percent or better average. The Febru- 
ary 23rd multiple presentation on the Com- 
pound is the largest such presentation made 
at a US. Government installation in the 
Greater Delaware Valley area since the in- 
ception of the Savings Bonds Program. 

Each and every employee on the Compound 
can “take a bow” for attaining this unique 
distinction, Of this award it can truly be 
said, “this WE did!” For without the whole- 
hearted support, and the consequent finan- 
cial sacrifice, of the entire Compound work- 
force this remarkable record could not have 
been achieved. 

Presidents of the United States, from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to Lyndon B. Johnson, 
have urged the citizens of our nation to help 
our country achieve financial stability by in- 
vesting in U.S. Savings Bonds. The over- 
whelming response of Compoundites is re- 
flected in the following U.S. Savings Bonds 
participation percentages: NPPSO—98.2%; 
DISC—96%; NSD—94.7%; NATSF—92.5%; 
NODO—92.3%; ASO—91%; and NRFC—90%. 

A Minute Man Flag bearing two gold and 
two silver stars (denoting 12 years with a 90 
percent or better average in the U.S. Savings 
Bonds Program), will be presented to DISC, 
NATSF and ASO. NSD will receive a flag with 
two gold stars (10 years); NPPSO will accept 
a flag with one gold star (five years); four 
silver stars (four years) will adorn the NRFC 
flag; while NODO will be presented with a 
flag carrying two silver stars (two years). 

PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 

U.S. Representative Joshua Eilberg, D-Pa., 
will present the flags at a formal ceremony 
to be held in the Executive Dining Room at 
11:30 a.m. on February 23. Representative 
Ellberg, a graduate of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the Tem- 
ple University School of Law, will be the 
principal speaker at the presentation cere- 
mony. 

Rep. Eilberg has served in numerous goy- 
ernmental posts including that of Assistant 
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District Attorney for the City of Philadelphia, 
and as Majority Leader and Chairman of the 
Rules Committee of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives. A U.S. Navy veteran of 
World War II, he is active in many civic and 
fraternal organizations in the Greater Dela- 
ware Valley. 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

Captain E, F. Anderson, Jr., SC, USN, Com- 
manding Officer of NSD, will serve as Master 
of Ceremonies for the affair. Rear Admiral 
H. J. P, Foley, Jr., SC, USN, ASO’s Command- 
ing Officer, will make the opening remarks 
on behalf of the Navy activities; and Rear 
Admiral G. C. Heffner, SC, USN, DISC Com- 
mander, will make the closing address on be- 
half of the Defense Supply Agency activity 
on the Compound. Other distinguished guests 
scheduled to address the gathering include: 
Rear Admiral Robert Speck, USN, Com- 
mandant of the Fourth Naval District, will 
speak in his capacity as the U.S. Savings 
Bonds Inter-Departmental Coordinator for 
Federal Employees in the Southeast Penn- 
sylvania area; and Mr. John Utz, Southeast 
Pennsylvania Area Manager, Savings Bonds 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department. Mr. Utz 
also serves as the Philadelphia “Share In 
Freedom” campaign manager. 

ACTIVITY HEADS ACCEPT 

Accepting the flags on behalf of their 
respective activities will be: Admiral Foley, 
ASO; Admiral Heffner, DISC; Captain C. W. 
Pittman, USN, Commanding Officer NATSF; 
Captain Anderson, NSD; Commander R. E. 
Turnage, SC, USN, Commanding Officer 
NRFC; Lieutenant Commander C. V. Thorup, 
SC, USN, Officer-in-Charge NODO; and Mr. 
B. C. Haueter, Director of NPPSO. 

Representatives of the Compound Employ- 
ees’ Association, labor organizations active 
on the Compound, and members of man- 
agement and labor from the seven Compound 
activities will be on hand to view the 
presentation. 


Further, I include herewith the text of 
my address entitled “Savings Bonds and 
the Importance of Buying and Saving 
Them”: 

American patriotism in time of armed 
conflict can be displayed in many ways: 
from service in the Armed Forces to work in 
the Defense Industries to economic assist- 
ance through the purchase of U.S. Savings 
Bonds, All of these contributions are vital 
to our National Security, and every con- 
tributor is worthy of commendation. 

In the several wars involving American 
military forces, from 1776 to date, the fi- 
nancial issue has immediately presented it- 
self, sometimes looming larger than the pros- 
pect of physical conflict itself. In every in- 
stance, however, the American people have 
taken up the burden of financial responsi- 
bility with negligible protest. For clearly, the 
Nation cannot be defended by bravery alone. 
The cost of National defense is monumental 
today, as it always has been throughout our 
history. 

At latest count, Americans have more than 
50 billion dollars invested in U.S. Savings 
Bonds, in tribute to the value of our National 
ideals. This is highly encouraging, but must 
not be regarded as a basis for relaxing popu- 
lar interest in this terribly vital area of 
American responsibility. We must continue 
to purchase U.S. Savings Bonds, and, most 
important, we must actually save them, if 
they are to perform their necessary service to 
our cause. 

In December, 1967, Americans cashed in so 
many Savings Bonds, presumably for the pur- 
pose of buying Christmas presents, that the 
total amount paid out by the Government, 
in this respect, exceeded the amount collected 
through the purchase of new Bonds. This did 
not, however, offset the fact that by the close 
of the year the accrued interest of holdings 
of E and H Bonds had reached $51.4 billion— 
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the highest ever in American financial 
history. 

There are still good economic reasons for 
buying U.S. Savings Bonds. They pay well. 
Series E Bonds are now issued in eight de- 
nominations—$25, $50, $75, $100, $200, $500, 
$1,000, and $10,000—and are sold at 75% of 
face value. Interest is added to the value of 
the bond each six months and at the original 
maturity date will equal the difference be- 
tween the purchase price and the face value. 
The interest rate is low at first and provides 
little benefit to the purchaser if cashed in 
quickly. But during the seventh year of its 
ten-year maturation period the interest rate 
increases to 4.64%, and over the entire seven- 
year period averages 4.15 percent. 

Series H Bonds can be purchased in de- 
nominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, or $10,000. 
Freedom Shares, formerly title United States 
Savings Notes, will be issued through April 
30, 1969, or until the end of the War in Viet- 
nam if it extends through that date. Freedom 
Shares are sold in denominations of $25, $50, 
$75, and $100, at 81% of face value and ma- 
ture in four and a half years. 

It is not only good patriotism to buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds, it is also a good investment, 
especially if you keep the Bonds until they 
mature! 

Don't think that by keeping them that 
long you will be in a class by yourself, be- 
cause you won't. Indeed, we are advised by 
the Treasury Department that some good 
patriots are still hanging on to $5,000,000 
worth of World War I Liberty Bonds and 
Vietory Notes! 


Education on the Dangers of Drug Abuse 


— 


HON. PAUL G. ROC ERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in January of this year a national con- 
ference on public education on drug 
abuse, cosponsored by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration was held 
here in Washington. 

As a result of that meeting, a task 
force of 12 national organizations was 
proposed to develop a plan for the na- 
tional coordination of drug abuse educa- 
tion. Organizations invited to participate 
in the task force are the American Col- 
lege Health Association, American Medi- 
cal Association, American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, American Social Health 
Association, Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts 
of America, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators, National Con- 
gress Parents Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association, 
and others. 

This effort is even more important to- 
day than it was in January. The Congress 
has received additional expert testimony 
on the serious effects of LSD and mari- 
huana on the youth of America. The 
President has proposed the transfer of 
the policing of all drug abuse matters to 
the Justice Department, and additional 
legal penalties are being readied by the 
health committees of both Houses of 
Congress. 

As a participant in the January con- 
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ference also attended by 150 representa- 
tives from the professions, government 
and educational, youth and service orga- 
nizations, and as a member of the Health 
Subcommittee of the House, I can say 
without hesitation that I know of no 
more important work with young people 
today than to provide them with the facts 
on drug abuse. Every Member of the 
Congress should become familiar with 
the pending legislation, and the efforts 
being made by public and private groups 
to help bring the message and warning 
to the youth of our country. 


The Job Corps 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the primary tasks facing any new 
program of great educational, social, and 
economic change is the uphill struggle to 
overcome, not only the inertia of condi- 
tions, but also the stagnation of ideas 
and attitudes. Thus, among the priority 
tasks facing the Office of Economic op- 
portunity in the past has been to wage 
our war on poverty in such a manner as 
to consolidate community feelings and 
public sentiment in support of these edu- 
cational, social, and vocational projects. 

Mr. Speaker, the Job Corps is one of 
these projects which, at first, received 
more than its share of public skepticism 
and opposition. It has taken a lot of ef- 
fort on the part of Job Corps officials, 
private organizations, and corps mem- 
bers themselves, to change this attitude 
and to bring across to the American peo- 
ple the concept and the goals of such an 
ambitious and important program. 

Today, we are witness to the fruits of 
the Job Corps, and to the all important 
community support and encouragement 
which the young Job Corpsmen have 
gained for themselves and for the pro- 
gram. It is unfortunate, however, that 
this support should materialize with such 
strength as it does now, only after the 
Office of Economic opportunity has been 
forced to close down several of its Job 
Corps centers for lack of sufficient funds. 
As a result of cutbacks in the fiscal year 
1968 budget, precipitated by legislative 
mandates in new directions, 16 centers 
2 have to be closed down by March 31, 
1968. 

Those individuals who have had the 
good fortune to come into contact with 
the Job Corps program know of the 
tragedy that this setback will mean for 
not only the potential Job Corpsmen of 
today, but to the communities that have 
housed such centers and to the Ameri- 
can society in general. These individuals 
know of the time and lives which we are 
now wasting through idle facilities and 
idle hands, and they know that we can 
not afford to repeat this mistake. 

I must urge my colleagues to give their 
support to the effort of this generation 
to eliminate poverty and injustice from 
our civilization and I urge in this effort, 
that the consent of this body be given 
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to the full funding of the fiscal 1969 war 
on poverty authorizations. 


Congressman Daniel E. Button and the 
Urban Crisis 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my friend and 
colleague, DANIEL E. BUTTON, of Albany, 
for his continuing effort in the battle to 
resolve the crisis in our cities. 

Representing the important tricity 
area of Albany, Schenectady, and Troy 
as he does, Congressman BUTTON has 
taken the initiative in forming a New 
York State Capital District branch of 
the Urban Coalition, a privately spon- 
sored group concerned with developing 
means effectively to solve urban prob- 
lems. 

As a Representative from New York 
City, I am also deeply concerned with 
this important domestic problem and 
want to bring to my colleagues’ attention 
articles from the Albany Times-Union of 
February 24, 1968, and an editorial from 
that paper of February 27, 1968, which 
detail Congressman Button’s leadership 
in the drive to improve conditions in our 
Nation’s cities, as follow: 

URBAN COALITION FOR THE AREA 

John Gardner, retiring Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is soon to head a 
new national organization known as the 
Urban Coalition. Privately sponsored, the 
unit has been formed to promote govern- 
ment-business cooperation in an effort to 
help solve urban problems, Very much in- 
volved as well are representatives of civil 
rights and labor organizations. All four seg- 
ments of our society have a great deal to 
gain by working together to overcome the 
deterioration of our urban centers. 

It should be highly encouraging to all who 
are concerned with this field to learn that 
last Friday, at a joint dinner meeting of the 
Albany and Schenectady Chambers of Com- 
merce, Congressman Daniel E. Button pro- 
posed formation of a Capital District branch 


of the Coalition. In both of these cities and 
in Troy as well, which is certainly included in 
Button’s thinking, problems of urban blight 
have had their impact on the economic, 
social, cultural, and all other aspects of city 
life. 

The Congressman’s plans call for a meeting 
of local government officials of all political 
faiths, business and labor leaders, and repre- 
sentatives of anti-poverty agencies as a first 
step. 

Understandably, before a business audi- 
ence, Mr. Button emphasized the business 
aspects of urban deterioration: 

“Many of you here tonight are from the 
central cities of Albany, Schenectady and 
Troy. Most of you know full well that your 
profits have been suffering in comparison 
with your suburban competitors ...” The 
flight of more affluent population to suburbia 
and resultant concentration in the city cores 
of low-income families “has resulted in a 
reduction of purchasing power of the fami- 
lies who do most of their shopping in your 
central business districts.” 

And aside from the direct economic as- 
pects, as Congressman Button pointed out, 
“is that solution to the problems confronting 
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our cities must be found if domestic peace 
is to be preserved 

The national Urban Coalition is supported 
by responsible, capable leaders in all fields. 
Our local political, civil rights, business, 
and labor leadership, we hope, will welcome 
Mr. Button's effort to establish a branch in 
the Capital District. Certainly any effort 
which holds the promise of effectiveness to 
the degree that this one does deserves the 
broadest possible support. 


Button PLANS To FORM URBAN COALITION 
UNIT 


Rep. Daniel E. Button of Albany said 
Friday that he expected to “take the initia- 
tive” within the next two weeks to form a 
Capital District branch of the Urban Coali- 
tion. 

The Coalition is a privately sponsored na- 
tional group of business, labor, government 
and civil rights leaders who have joined to 
promote business-government cooperation 
as a means to solve urban problems. 

In discussing his move Friday, Button 
said that he had been discussing the pos- 
sibility of forming an area branch with na- 
tional Urban Coalition leaders, and had been 
encouraged to set up a local meeting. 

Invited to such a meeting, the congress- 
man said, will be governmental figures—re- 
gardless of political affiliation, representa- 
tives of anti-poverty agencies, and business 
and labor leaders. 

Among those active in the Urban Coali- 
tion movement are Henry Ford and Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York. Retiring Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare John 
Gardner will soon head the coalition. 

Button’s announcement that he hoped to 
serve as a catalyst to bring together area 
leaders came at a joint dinner of the Al- 
bany and Schenectady Area Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Button told the businessmen that “the 
factors making the solution of the urban 
crisis a matter of self-interest to business- 
men (as well as all other concerned citi- 
zens) should be obvious to all of us. 

“The first and perhaps most important 
factor is that solutions to the problems con- 
fronting our cities must be found if domes- 
tic peace is to be preserved. 

“(In addition) Many of you here tonight 
are from the central cities of Albany, 
Schenectady and Troy. Most of you know 
full well that your profits have been suf- 
fering in comparison with your suburban 
competitors. 

“This is a direct result of unsolved urban 
problems. The flight of the middle-class to 
the suburbs, and consequent concentration 
of low-income families in the center city has 
resulted in a reduction of purchasing power 
of the families who do most of their shop- 
ping in your central city business district.” 


Questionnaire Polls Feelings on 


National Issues 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fourth consecutive year I am polling the 
constituency of Oregon's First Congres- 
sional District in an attempt to discover 
the views on important national issues 
of those people I represent in Congress. 
The response to my questionnaire last 
year was overwhelming, and I hope to re- 
ceive an even greater percentage of re- 
Plies to this year’s poll. 
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In an effort to make the questions as 
completely unbiased as possible, my 
questionnaire is annually compiled by a 
Political science professor at Oregon 
State University. I would like, at this 
point, to insert a copy of my 1968 ques- 
tionnaire: 


QUESTIONNAIRE POLLS FEELINGS ON NATIONAL 
ISSUES 
FEBRUARY 1968. 

Dear FRIEND: This year the Congress must 
deal with many issues of high importance. A 
possible tax increase, the War in Viet Nam, 
and inflation are but a few of the problems 
with which we must come to grips in 1968. 

For the fourth year in a row I am sending 
out this list of questions so you may have 
an opportunity to indicate to me your opin- 
ions on some of these crucial matters. While 
the final responsibility for my voting record 
rests with me alone, the excellent response 
to my previous questionnaires has been very 
helpful to me in formulating my legislative 
stands. 

I would very much like to know your opin- 
ions on these issues, The following ques- 
tions may serve as a guide. A simple Yes or 
No answer may not fully express your feel- 
ings. If you have further thoughts on an 
issue or opinions on matters not covered by 
the questions, I welcome your comments in 
letter form. 

To return this questionnaire, simply fold 
it over and affix a six cent stamp. There is no 
requirement that it be stapled or taped 
closed. 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL WYATT, 
First District, Oregon. 

1. The War in Viet Nam: 

a. Should the United States withdraw im- 
mediately and unconditionally from Viet 
Nam? 


m| 

No opinion O 

b. Should the United States take the mili- 
tary steps necessary to close Haiphong and 
the other ports of entry in North Viet Nam? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion [J 

c. Should we continue to increase the com- 
mitment of American ground troops to Viet 
Nam? 

Yes OD 

No D 

No opinion O 

d. Do you favor the taking of whatever 
military actions are deemed necessary to 
force North Viet Nam to the conference table? 

Yes O 

No OD 

No opinion O 

e. Should the United States cease, uncon- 
ditionally, its bombing attacks on North 
Viet Nam? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion [J 

2. Foreign Aid: 

a. Should we continue to extend military 
assistance to other countries? 

Yes 0 

No O 

No opinion O 

b. Should we continue to extend economic 
assistance to other countries? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion U 

3. Do you favor the current administration 
policy of promoting trade with the Soviet 
Union and other communist-bloe countries 
in Eastern Europe? 

Yes O 

No OD 

No opinion O 

4, Federal Budget: 
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a. Do you believe that, except in times of 
grave crisis, the budget ought to be balanced 
each year? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion O 

b. In light of the increased expenditures 
made n by the war in Viet Nam, do 
you think that the funds for various “Great 
Society” programs should be cut back? 

Yes O 

No OD 

No opinion O 

5. Tax increase 

a. Do you favor the President's proposal of 
a temporary increase (a 10% surcharge) in 
the federal income tax? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion U 

b. Do you think that the President should 
be required to schedule a general reduction 
of federal spending as a precondition to the 
enactment of a tax increase (surcharge) ? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion U 

6. Do you favor the adoption of a plan to 
provide, either in whole or in major part, for 
the public financing of presidential cam- 
paigns? 

Yes O 

No OD 

No opinion O 

7. Should taxpayers be allowed an income 
tax deduction (of, say, up to $100 a year) for 
political campaign contributions? 

Yes D 

No 

No opinion U 

8. Do you favor the lowering of the voting 
age to 18? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion O 

9. Should Congress propose a constitu- 
tional amendment to grant to the District of 
Columbia one or more seats in the House of 
Representatives? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion O 

10. Do you favor the requirement (added 
by Congress at the close of the last session) 
that all persons receiving assistance under 
the aid to families with dependent children 
(AFDC) program, except for children and the 
infirm, must participate in a work-training 
program as a condition for receiving such 
aid? 

Yes 0O 

No O 

No opinion N 

11. Do you favor the continuation of the 
Federal Highway Beautification program (in- 
cluding such matters as billboard and junk- 
yard control and landscaping efforts) ? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion O 

12. Do you favor the President's proposal 
to improve the U.S. balance-of-payments 
position by imposing restrictions on the 
travel of American tourists outside the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion U 

13. Should Congress enact a statute de- 
signed to make juries in Southern States 
more representative of the local population? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion [J 

14. Should Congress propose a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary 
prayer in the public schools? 

Yes O 

No O 

No opinion Q 
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15. How you do rate the present Adminis- 
tratlon's performance? 

Good O 

Fair [O 

Poor O 


What’s Worse Than Disaster?—-A Worse 
Disaster 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, for most 
Americans, I think, these past few weeks 
have been weeks of painful and agonizing 
reappraisal of the many academic and 
philosophical arguments originally pre- 
sented for our Nation’s involvement in 
Vietnam. We have seen utter disarray in 
the cities of South Vietnam. We have 
seen a near total failure of the Saigon 
government to start any rebuilding pro- 
gram or reestablish its pacification pro- 
gram in the rural areas. The presidential 
candidate who came in second in the re- 
cent national elections has been jailed 
along with dozens of other top-ranking 
South Vietnamese. Our own Armed 
Forces have had to reduce the ancient 
citadel of Hue to rubble in order to “lib- 
erate” it. Many in the South Vietnamese 
Army seem more interested in looting 
than fighting. And out of all this has 
come a huge increase in the throngs of 
homeless, destitute refugees requiring 
immediate help and comfort. 

Last Friday the Wall Street Journal 
in its lead editorial addressed itself to 
this new situation, and what it said has 
to be significant. The Wall Street Journal 
is no oracle of the “new left.” It is not 
known for its sympathy toward war pro- 
testers, draft-card burners or anti- 
napalm demonstrators. And yet we now 
find even the Wall Street Journal, with 
all of its sound, substantial and re- 
strained outlook, asking whether it is 
in our national interest to continue this 
war. 

Granting that abandonment of the 
U.S. effort would be a disaster, the Jour- 
nal editorial arrives at this startling al- 
ternative to disaster: 

The only thing is that continuing in cir- 


cumstances so unprepossessing could be a 
worse disaster. 


Mr. Speaker, this editorial makes so 
much sense, it cuts through so much fog 
and mishmash about commitments and 
honor, that I hope it is being read by the 
administration and that it will be read by 
all of my colleagues who are making their 
Own reassessment of where we stand in 
this treadmill war. 

Without objection I will insert the Wall 
Street Journal editorial at this point in 
the RECORD: 

THE LOGIC OF THE BATTLEFIELD 

We think the American people should be 
getting ready to accept, if they haven’t al- 
ready, the prospect that the whole Vietnam 
effort may be doomed; it may be falling 
apart beneath our feet. The actual military 
situation may be making academic the phil- 
osophical arguments for the intervention 
in the first place. 
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Granted, there is an opposite theory, the 
“last gasp” notion that the weeks’-long wave 
of assaults on cities and hamlets is the 
enemy’s final outburst before greatly de- 
creasing the war's intensity and coming to 
the bargaining table. Perhaps it will turn 
out that way, but right now the evidence 
does not lend the theory much support. 

Hanoi is believed to have relatively large 
numbers of troops still uncommitted in 
North Vietnam. The Communists appear to 
be getting ample supplies of weapons from 
the Soviet Union and Red China. As long as 
the arms keep coming and there are Viet- 
namese Communists to use them, you would 
suppose they could keep up the struggle 
more or less indefinitely. Thus far, at least, 
they are showing with a vengeance their 
ability to sow destruction and demoraliza- 
tion everywhere. 

Meantime the present South Vietnamese 
government, never very impressive, looks 
worse and worse. Most important, the gov- 
ernment can’t protect the people even in 
the heart of the cities. The Saigon-US. ef- 
fort to secure villages and woo villagers to 
the government side has been brought to a 
halt. This is a government and a nation in 
chaos; how long can it go on? The failing, 
it should be stressed, is not in US. will or 
valor, but basically in something lacking in 
Vietnam itself. 

As for the U.S. military undertaking, the 
current tactic is sad to see: The wholesale 
destruction of towns and cities in order to 
“save” them, killing or making homeless 
refugees out of thousands more civilians. 
While it is certainly true that an American 
commander has to destroy a building or a 
town if he considers it necessary for his 
soldiers’ safety, the scale on which it is go- 
ing on is hardly endearing the U.S. or Saigon 
to the populace. 

Hence the question: Are developments on 
the ground making hash of our original, 
commendable objectives? 

The U.S. went in to keep South Vietnam 
out of Communist hands, But no matter 
what our forces do, they can’t seem to do 
that. If practically nothing is to be left of 
government or nation, what is there to be 
saved for what? 

The U.S. also went in to demonstrate to 
Communist China that it couldn’t get away 
with this kind of indirect aggression and that 
it hadn’t better try direct aggression either. 
But the Communists are getting away with 
it; they are putting the mighty U.S. through 
a wringer, and they may be encouraged to try 
more of it. 

Should such be the upshot, that the U.S. 
abandons the effort not because it “should” 
do so but because its purposes have become 
irrelevant in the light of events on the battle- 
field and of Vietnamese politics, let no one 
blink the fact that it will be a disaster. It 
will be a stunning blow to the U.S. and the 
West in the larger struggle with international 
communism. At home it will be a traumatic 
experience to have lost a war in which thou- 
sands of Americans died in vain. 

The only thing is that continuing in cir- 
cumstances so unprepossessing could be a 
worse disaster. If it had in fact been possible 
for the U.S. to intervene three years ago and 
accomplish, at reasonable cost, the objective 
of saving South Vietnam, it probably would 
have been well worth doing. But since it 
seems increasingly doubtful that the original 
purposes can any longer be achieved, the logic 
of the battlefield suggests that the U.S. could 
get forced out of an untenable position. 

We don’t know that the possibility is being 
squarely faced in Washington; it seems rather 
unlikely. The Administration insists that 
the Communist drives are failing of their 
aims, which Senator Fulbright describes as 
“wholly irrational, a fantastic analysis.” Pres- 
ident Johnson seems more firmly committed 
to Vietnam than ever. 
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Now stubbornness up to a point is a vir- 
tue, but stubbornness can also go beyond the 
realm of reasonableness. We believe the Ad- 
ministration is duty-bound to recognize that 
no battle and no war is worth any price, no 
matter how ruinous, and that in the case of 
Vietnam it may be failing for the simple 
reason that the whole place and cause is col- 
lapsing from within. 

Conceivably all this is wrong; conceivably 
the Communists are on the brink of defeat 
and genuine peace talks are about to begin. It 
doesn't look that way, and as long as it 
doesn’t everyone had better be prepared for 
the bitter taste of a defeat beyond American's 
power to prevent. 


— — 


Estonian Independence 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24 and in the following days, Es- 
tonians all over the world observed the 
50th anniversary of the declaration of 
Estonian independence. 

After centuries during which long pe- 
riods of captivity were interspersed with 
short periods of independence, Estonia 
was able to proclaim its independence in 
1918. While much damage was done to 
the land during its subjugation by for- 
eign powers, nothing could undermine 
their strong desire for freedom and in- 
dependence or quell their desire for edu- 
cation and culture. Their literature can 
be documented to 1535, while their first 
university was founded in 1632, 4 years 
before the establishment of Harvard 
University, the oldest in this country. 

Today these observances of the 1918 
declaration are saddened by the loss of 
independence to the Soviet Union 28 
years ago. But the Estonians have not 
given up. Their hopes for freedom rest 
with the United States and other free 
nations. We must, through the United 
Nations, urge the implementation of the 
resolution adopted by the 89th Congress, 
to bring this matter to world attention 
through the United Nations and for ac- 
tion by them, to obtain the freedom of 
the Baltic and other enslaved nations. 

Last Saturday, the Baltimore Estonian 
Society observed the anniversary with 
a banquet, which it was my privilege to 
attend. The invocation was given by the 
Reverend Uno Plank, who also offered 
the prayer in the House yesterday. 

The principal address was given by 
Dr. Vaino J. Riismandel, on the staff of 
the Navy Department, and knowing that 
it will be of interest to all Members, I 
am including it here: 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 
24, 1968, By V, J. RIISMANDEL 

Among national states which arose from 
the ashes of the First World War was the Re- 
public of Estonia. The self-determination 
principle of nations, proclaimed by President 
Wilson in 1917, formed the ideological basis 
for Estonian nationhood declared on Febru- 
ary 24, 1918. Here as well as elsewhere in the 
free world we can gather freely to observe the 
50th anniversary of that day. In Soviet oc- 
cupied Estonia, there will be no celebration 
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allowed but we know the Estonians there 
will join us in a silent prayer. 

The independence of Estonia was destroyed 
in 1940 by Soviet invasion and annexation 
which has remained non-recognized by the 
majority of the Free World. The Communist 
rule was reestablished in 1944-45 in violation 
of International Law rules but has not been 
accepted by the Estonian people. 

Although the Estonian nation was able to 
enjoy the fruits of independence only for the 
short period of some 20 years, these are years 
of which all Estonians, be they under Com- 
munist yoke in occupied Estonia or enjoying 
the privileges of freedom in the Free World, 
can be proud of. These were years of nation 
building, economic and cultural achieve- 
ments, and of political development. Many of 
these achievements have stood the test of 
time and remain shining examples of an in- 
dustrious and politically mature people. We 
need mention just a few of them, such as the 
land reform, treatment of national minori- 
ties, and religious tolerance and freedom. To 
these we can add the consolidation of polit- 
ical processes and the ability to make democ- 
racy work in conditions in which many 
other nations succumbed to dictatorships. 
Many nations in today’s world could learn 
from these achievements. 

One of the social ills of the pre-independ- 
ence Estonia was the concentration of land- 
holdings in the hands of a small upper social 
class which was a remnant of the feudal sys- 
tem. While still fighting the invading Com- 
munist Russia on the battlefield, the Es- 
tonian Constituent Assembly in 1919 enacted 
the Land Reform Act which effected an 
equitable distribution of land and created a 
strong farmers class. More than any other 
measure, the land reform ended social un- 
rest in the countryside. This was one of the 
reasons why Communism could never take 
root among Estonian peasantry. 

The national minorities in Estonia (Rus- 
sians, Germans, Swedes, Latvians, Jews) con- 
stituted only about 12% of the population 
but were accorded the unique opportunity to 
pursue and develop their own national cul- 
ture and heritage unhampered by the Esto- 
nian majority. As the only state in the world, 
Estonia gave its minorities the right to have 
schools in their own language, to use their 
language in dealings with the Government, 
and to administer their own cultural and 
welfare affairs. This not only saved their na- 
tional individuality but also removed irri- 
tants from the national scene and enabled 
the minorities to participate fully in the poli- 
tical life of the country. 

Religious tolerance and freedom deserves 
mention since Estonia was about 4 Luther- 
an, the rest of the population belonging 
mostly to the Greek Orthodox Church. There 
were small groups of Roman Catholics, Jews 
and various Protestant groups. Although 
there was separation of state and church, the 
state provided for religious education in pub- 
lic schools in a unique manner. The teaching 
of religion was compulsory to the schools but 
voluntary to the pupils to attend. Different 
denominations received religious training 
from their own ministers cr priests. No won- 
der then that no religious strife developed 
in Estonia and the Presidency could be held 
by a man belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Church which claimed only 15% of the popu- 
lation. 

Our admiration and recognition should also 
belong to the manner in which Estonia at- 
tained political stability during the stormy 
1930's when dictatorships sprouted and 
flourished all over the world. Democracy in 
Estonia remained viable and was able to sur- 
vive restrictions imposed by national emer- 
gencies. 

These are achievements of which all Esto- 
nians can be proud of still today. If other 
nations—especially the newly independent 
states—would learn from and follow these 
examples, many problems plaguing them 
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would either be diminished or completely re- 
moved. Thus, although Estonia has been un- 
able to enjoy the fruits of independent state- 
hood for the last 28 years, it has left a legacy 
from which the world can learn and which 
will serve as a constant reminder to the con- 
science of the world. 

Today we can proudly observe the 50th 
anniversary of Estonian Independence and 
remind the world of the unjust depriving of 
independence from a nation who so ably and 
convincingly had proven its right to nation- 
hood, The cause of freedom will not be com- 
plete nor can the conscience of the world and 
the United Nations rest until the Soviet 
Union has been forced to relinquish its con- 
quered territories and full freedom and in- 
dependence have been restored to the Es- 
tonian people and to their neighbors on the 
Baltic shores. 

We enter the second half-century of Es- 
tonian Independence with the fervent belief 
that this long awaited day will arrive soon. 


The closing address was given by 
Voldemar Liiv, president of Estonian 
House, Inc., in Baltimore. 

The strong feelings of the members of 
the society for the need for action to re- 
gain the lost freedom of the enslaved 
nations, is expressed in the resolution 
adopted at the banquet, which follows: 
RESOLUTION OF FREE ESTONIANS IN MARYLAND, 

UPON THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF ESTONIAN 

INDEPENDENCE DAY, REQUESTING ACTION BY 

THE UNITED NATIONS FOR THE IMMEDIATE 

WITHDRAWAL FROM ESTONIA OF ARMED 

FORCES OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 

REPUBLICS, FOR THE RETURN BY THE UNION 

or Soviet Socialist REPUBLICS OF ALL 

POLITICAL PRISONERS FORMERLY RESIDENTS 

OF ESTONIA AND FOR PROVIDING AN INTER- 

NATIONAL POLICE Force To ASSURE FREE 

ELECTIONS AND SELF-DETERMINATION IN 

ESTONIA 

Whereas, on February 24, 1918, the nation 
of Estonia regained its independence of 
which it was so frequently deprived since the 
year 1224; and 

Whereas, the occupation of Estonia by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (herein- 
after referred to as U.S. S. R.“) from 1940 to 
1941 and again from 1944 to the present time 
was a violation of the peace treaty of Tartu 
of February 2, 1920, by the terms of which 
the “U.S.S.R. renounced voluntarily and for- 
ever all of her rights of sovereignty over the 
Estonian people and territories” and the 
Pact of Mutual Assistance of 1939, by the 
terms of which the U.S.S.R. declared that 
the Peace Treaty of February 2, 1920, and 
the Treaty of Nonaggression and Peaceful 
Settlement of Conflicts of May 4, 1932, re- 
mained the solid basis of reciprocal relations 
and obligations and further declared that the 
realization of this Pact should not affect the 
sovereign rights of the contracting parties, in 
particular their economic system and state 
organization; and 

Whereas, the occupation of Estonia and 
other Baltic states by the U.S.S.R. was an act 
of flagrant aggression resulting from the 
agreement known as the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact, according to which the spheres of 
political influence in Eastern Europe were 
divided between two dictatorial states, Ger- 
many under Nazi rule and the U.S.S.R., 
without any respect for the sovereign rights 
of the occupied states or for the collective 
will of the citizens of said states; and 

Whereas, the U.S.S.R. through the medium 
of the notorious “Baltic Elections” which 
were conducted under duress and denied the 
Estonian people free political choice, brought 
about the repeal of the Constitution and 
election laws of the Estonian Republic; and 

Whereas, the U.S.S.R. during its occupation 
of Estonia from 1940 to 1941 and from 1944 
to the present time, has denied to the resi- 
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dents of Estonia fundamental human rights 
and dignity and has caused the arrest, de- 
portation and assassination of tens of thou- 
sands of Estonians; and 

Whereas, of over sixty-three thousand 
Estonian refugees, who have escaped Soviet 
occupation of their native country, there is 
scarcely a single family that has not lost 
some of its members through deportation, 
assassination and arrests; and 

Whereas, fifty-one nations, including the 
U.S.S.R., by becoming parties to the Charter 
of the United Nations of June 26, 1945, have 
undertaken the obligation to repair the in- 
juries inflicted upon all nations of the world 
by the violations of the rights of self deter- 
mination of all the people of the world; and 

Whereas, although the absorption of 
Estonia and other Baltic States by the 
U.S.S.R. is an act of aggression and a viola- 
tion of obligations under its treaties and the 
principles of international law, the United 
Nations has not brought about, nor even 
seriously discussed, the restoration of the 
sovereign rights of Estonia and the other 
Baltic nations; now therefore, be it, 

Resolved by the undersigned free Estoni- 
ans in the State of Maryland, United States 
of America, on this 24th day of February, 
1968, That the United Nations take action 
which would assure: 

1. The immediate withdrawal from Estonia 
of all armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 

2. The immediate release by the U.S.S.R. 
of all political prisoners who were formerly 
citizens of the free Estonian Republic of 
1918, and 

3. The immediate occupation of the terri- 
tory, formerly held by the free Estonian Re- 
public of 1918, by an international police 
force for the sole purpose of assuring to the 
residents of such territory free choice of 
their political, economic, social and cultural 
systems. 

BALTIMORE ESTONIAN SOCIETY, INC., 
KaLJo Popp, President. 
LILIAN Esop, Secretary. 


Several of the Members of the House 
made remarks yesterday on the Estonian 
anniversary and I would like to insert 
them at this point: 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE ESTONIAN REPUB- 
LIc 
(Mr. Garmatz asked and was given per- 

mission to address the House for 1 minute 

and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Garmatz. Mr. Speaker, it was our 
privilege to have as our guest chaplain for 
the opening prayer this morning, the Rever- 
end Uno A. Plank, pastor of St. Mark’s Es- 
tonian Evangelical Lutheran congregation 
in Baltimore. 

As the Estonians all over the world are 
at this time commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence 
of the Estonian Republic, it is especially 
fitting that the prayer today should have 
been offered by an Estonian clergyman. 

I know I speak for all present when I ex- 
press the hope that before long, Estonia 
and the other Baltic nations may again be 
able to observe their anniversaries as truly 
free and independent countries. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GarmMatz. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I desire to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland on the statement 
he has made regarding the brave people of 
Estonia—a people who want to be free, a 
nation that should be free, and a nation 
whose freedom we hope will be attained in 
the near future. The House does itself proud 
in recognizing the aspirations and the cour- 
age of Estonia on this day. 
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Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Garmatz. I yield to our distinguished 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack.] 

Mr. McCormack, Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAR- 
MATZ] and the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] in the remarks they have made 
about the country of Estonia and the brave 
people of Estonia. 

I am glad to see our visiting chaplain, Dr. 
Uno A. Plank, here today on this occasion. 
I congratulate him and have expressed my 
pleasure Officially and personally in the fact 
that he is with us today to keep reminding 
us of the great people of Estonia who have 
never given up their courage and never given 
up their faith and who are determined to 
restore the independence of their country 
and the freedom of their people as quickly 
as possible. 

I am very proud that our country has 
never the absorption of Estonia 
into the Soviet Union, and the absorption 
of Lithuania and Latvia as well. The people 
of those countries have made history. They 
God and which comes through God's natural 
law. Some day they will be successful. 

It is well for us that we awaken to the 
realization that communism is still bent 
on its evil intent and purpose to dominate 
the world. If anyone in America, who wants 
to live in freedom in their own land, thinks 
otherwise, they are living in a dream world 
of false hope. 

Might I make the observation that there 
has been what might be called a “snow job” 
that has been done in America with relation 
to communism, If one talks about the dan- 
gers of communism and the evil intent and 
purpose of communism, people look at them 
as if that person was trying to scare them. 
It is about time that the American people 
have a reawakening of their minds to the 
realization that international communism 
is still bent on world communism. The tac- 
tics of the Soviet Union have changed but 
their intent and purpose has never changed. 

A few years ago it was stated as “peaceful 
coexistence” and now it is “war of libera- 
tion.” So it is well that all of us in America 
realize that the evil intent and purpose of 
international communism still exists. The 
presence here today of our visiting chaplain 
brings alive, and vividly to our consciousness, 
that very important fact. 

Mr. Garmatz. I thank our distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr, GeraLp R. Forp. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GarMatz. I yield to the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from Michi- 


Mr. GERALD R. Forp. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Maryland for 
yielding to me. 

The eloquent words of the distinguished 
Speaker should be a warning to communism 
and should offer hope to the captive nations 
and the heroic people who have continued 
their struggle against the aggression of the 
Soviet Union. 

I congratulate the Speaker for setting forth 
clearly again that the heavy hand of com- 
munism first exhibited itself in Estonia and 
in its neighboring nations, The heavy hand 
of communism today in Southeast Asia is 
no different now from what it was before in 
‘Europe. 

I applaud the captive nations that have 
stood so strongly for freedom for so many 
years against the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist bloc nations. 

We must not under any circumstances 
take any action that would encourage com- 
munism and we must, on the other hand, give 
full support to the captive nations that have 
so long stood so bravely against aggression. 
I commend the leaders of the captive nations 
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and their fellow fighters for freedom and 
justice. 

Mr. Garmatz. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. Garmatz. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join with 
my colleague in commending the gentleman 
from Maryland for calling to the attention 
of the House the fact that Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia—these three little Baltic repub- 
lics—are still behind the Iron Curtain. I 
should like to make the further observation 
that the free nations of the world went to 
war over the invasion of Poland, to try to 
preserve the freedom and integrity of Poland. 
Poland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are 
still behind the Iron Curtain. I do not believe 
the world can forever—to paraphrase Lin- 
coln—exist half slave and half free. These 
people are in slavery today. We expended 
300,000 lives to free Poland and some of the 
other nations of the world, and yet these 
countries are still held in the iron grasp of 
slavery. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Patren. Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 
1918, a manifesto was proclaimed to a brave 
people, announcing that “Estonia, in her 
historical and ethnic boundaries, is declared 
to be an independent democratic Republic.” 

This independence, achieved after years of 
struggle and hardship, came to a tragic end 
on June 17, 1940, when the Soviet army oc- 
cupied Estonia. 

Injustice, tyranny and cruelty soon fol- 
lowed under communism. 

Fraudulent elections were held in an at- 
mosphere of terror, resulting in a puppet 
government under the complete domination 
of the Soviet Union. 

The new “parliament” nationalized land, 
industry, banks, transportation, and other 
areas, announcing that they now belonged to 
the all-powerful state. 

Except for small one-family homes, all 
buildings were also acquired by the state. 
And there was no compensation provided 
for these nationalized properties. Even bank 
savings, securities, and church property were 
confiscated. 

Arrests, deportations, and executions of 
Estonians were rampant. Because of these 
Soviet policies of exploitation, terror, and 
murder, the Estonian population decreased, 
while the number of Russians increased from 
8.2 to 21.7 percent of the total population. 

This is not a happy picture, but these dark 
years—as disturbing as they are—will not 
last forever. Tyranny does not—and cannot— 
endure. 

Fifty years ago, that stirring manifesto 
ended with these words of inspiration: 

“Estonian! Thou standest on the threshold 
of a hopeful future in which thou will be 
free and independent in determining and di- 
recting thy fate. Start building a home of thy 
own, to be ruled by right and order, so as to 
be a worthy member of the family of civilized 
nations.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, some day, Estonia “will 
be free and independent” again, and will 
“be ruled by right and order” and will, once 
more, “be a worthy member of the family 
of civilized nations.” 

Mr. JorLson. Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 
1918, 50 years ago, Estonia declared its in- 
dependence, manifesting the aspirations of 
numerous decades of the Estonian people for 
freedom from foreign rule. The combined 
uncertainties of the outcomes of World 
War I and the Russian Revolution had pro- 
vided their long-awaited opportunity. Shortly 
after gaining independence, the Estonians’ 
freedom was thwarted by a German invasion. 
However, by November of 1918, the Germans 
were ousted and Estonia reasserted its 
independence. 

The existence of Estonia as a nation was 
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to be terminated with the advent of World 
War II. A secret protocol to the Soviet- 
German nonaggression treaty of August 1939 
placed Estonia in the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. The Soviet Union quickly acted to 
implement its influence by imposing on Es- 
tonia a so-called treaty of mutual assistance, 
a justification on paper for the establishment 
of Soviet military bases on Estonian soil. 
With the initial foothold of military strength 
in place, the Soviet Union occupied Estonia 
on June 17, 1940; on August 6, Estonia was 
incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

Incorporation meant unspeakable tragedy 
for the Estonians. Not only were they forced 
to witness complete termination of their 
existence as a national entity, but they were 
to endure the terroristic policy which was to 
become characteristic of the installation of 
Soviet control. At the end of 1 year of oc- 
cupation, it is estimated that 60,000 Esto- 
nians were killed or deported by the Soviet 
Union. Their Soviet overlords were to be re- 
placed by Germans, whose occupation en- 
dured 3 years. The defeat of Germany did not 
bring with it an amelioration of living condi- 
tions for the Estonians. The Soviet Union 
through superior military strength once more 
effected occupation of Estonia, once more en- 
suring control through mass deportations. 

We should keep all these facts in mind 
when the Soviet Union attempts to brand us 
as imperialist aggressors because we come to 
the aid of a threatened nation. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we rise today 
in the House to pay tribute to Estonia which 
is observing the anniversary of its short-lived 
freedom which began 50 years ago when that 
nation freed itself from Bolshevik domina- 
tion after incredibly courageous battle. For a 
little more than two decades Estonia enjoyed 
its independence, was accepted into the free 
world and its citizens knew the rewards of 
self-determination, 

The Hitler-Stalin secret pact of 1939 placed 
Estonia again within the orbit of Soviet in- 
fluence and in 1940 Russia by sheer military 
strength seized and occupied the republic. 
Within a year some 60,000 Estonians had 
been killed or deported to remote regions of 
the Soviet Union. Estonia has remained ever 
since under Soviet control. 

I salute Estonia for her continued struggle 
for liberty, for her courage when hope of 
liberation appears dark. 

But I also call on the House of Representa- 
tives, as I have on many similar occasions, to 
do more than eulogize the captive nations. 
We have it in our power to give more than lip 
service to them. For years we have had pend- 
ing legislation to create a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations, to conduct an in- 
quiry into and study of all captive non-Rus- 
sian nations, including those in the Soviet 
Union and Asia, and also of the Russian peo- 
ple, with particular reference to the moral 
and legal status of Red totalitarian control 
over them. This committee would work for 
means by which the United States can assist 
them by peaceful processes in their present 
plight and in their aspiration to regain their 
national and individual freedoms. 

I have introduced and reintroduced this 
legislation myself; my bill this Congress 
bears the number House Resolution 73. 
Frankly I am at a loss as to why this resolu- 
tion has not received consideration, much 
less adoption. 

I know many Estonians in the Cleveland 
area which I serve, as well as representatives 
of many other captive nations. Much as they 
appreciate the good wishes and eloquent sup- 
port we give them in speeches on the House 
floor, I am convinced that our actions in 
creating a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations would speak more loudly than our 
words so far as they are concerned. 

Again I urge the House Committee on 
Rules to approve this legislation and send 
it to the House floor where I trust it would 
be promptly enacted. 
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Mr. McCrory. Mr. Speaker, on February 24, 
people the world over of Estonian descent 
observed the Declaration of the Independence 
of the Estonian Republic. Although the 
American Fourth of July is an unbridled 
celebration in remembrance of its Declaration 
of Independence, the Estonian jubilation 
must be tempered somewhat by the fact that 
Estonia has yet to gain its freedom and self- 
determination. 

Freedom is a precious commodity that does 
not come easily. The Republic of Estonia, 
which has been so long under Communist 
oppression, is one of the nations that fully 
realizes this. The United States has ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the Russian occu- 
pation and annexation of Estonia by refus- 
ing to grant recognition to these acts. 

Struggling to overcome the Communist dic- 
tatorship that has dominated them for 28 
years, the Estonians have shown an enviable 
bravery in their steadfast battle to regain 
this lost gem. Even the arrest of some of their 
leaders by the Russians has not daunted the 
Estonian spirit and desire for independence. 

The arrest, by the Soviets, of the Estonians’ 
commander in chief and their Prime Minister 
and last President, in 1940, has failed to 
suppress the Estonian love of self-determina- 
tion. Rather, these arrests and the subse- 
quent unknown fates of the two men, has 
confirmed the Estonian resolve to win back 
the freedom that was so forcefully taken 
from them. 

The spirit and determination of these Es- 
tonian nationals is to be commended. It is 
this spirit to which we Americans owe so 
much to our forefathers for the freedom we 
enjoy today. The fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence is a long and arduous one, and one 
which the Estonians, as lovers of freedom, are 
not shirking. 

It is a gratifying spectacle to see a people 
fighting so hard, in these days of conflict and 
tumult, for a belief they hold so dear and 
firm, I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy and heartfelt good wishes to all 
Estonian nationals on their 50th anniversary. 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the evening 
of February 24, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the Estonian Society of New Jersey at 
Seabrook in New Jersey. In this little com- 
munity reside some 300 Estonians, most of 
whom are employed by the great Seabrook 
Farms—one of the largest vegetable pro- 
ducing companies in the country. 

February 24, 1918, was the date that Es- 
tonia proclaimed itself a free and independ- 
ent democratic republic. Last Saturday 
marked the 50th anniversary of that historic 
event. I was most impressed by the sincerity 
of the Estonian people almost all of whom 
today in the town of Seabrook are American 
citizens. Through years of hard work they 
have raised their families and have con- 
tributed substantially in the development 
of the community. From these people we can 
learn a great deal. Their love of country, 
their respect for law and order is outstand- 
ing. I have found in my travels that people 
who were born on foreign shores and have 
endured the hardships of life as have the 
Estonian people, are today among the best 
of Americans. It would be such a wonder- 
ful thing if all of the native born popula- 
tion of our country had the same amount 
of respect for our government as the Estonian 
people. We would have no difficulty from 
within and communism would be stopped in 
its tracks. 

It must be remembered that the Estonian 
people over centuries have been the victims 
of invasion by the larger countries that sur- 
round them. Thousands of their people have 
given their lives in an effort to have Estonia 
recognized as a free and independent na- 
tion and although they have had some prog- 
ress since 1918 along this line, on June 17, 
1940, the country was again overrun by the 
Soviet Army as was Latvia and Lithuania. 

Many of the people that I met last Sat- 
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urday at the Estonian celebration have not 
heard from their loved ones abroad since 
1940. Whole families have been enslaved by 
the Communists and in some cases whole 
families have been annihilated. The hope 
and prayer of all of these good people is to 
the end that Estonia will one day be recog- 
nized by all of the world as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

Again may I emphasize that we who are 
Americans mainly because we were fortunate 
enough to be born in this country can learn 
a great deal from the Estonian people. Their 
love of country and their loyalty to the 
United States can never be forgotten. I, 
therefore, urge the Congress of the United 
States to commend the Estonian-American 
population on the 50th anniversary of the 
declaration of the independence of Estonia, 
and also to commend them for their great 
contribution to the growth of our country. 


The Michigan Program Audit 
HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Michigan has an outstanding system of 
program audit. This system, adminis- 
tered through the office of the auditor 
general, was established by the new 
Michigan Constitution in 1963 and since 
that time it has shown great promise for 
improving government services and 
knowledge in both the executive and 
legislative branches. 

As a former member of the Michigan 
State Legislature, I had the opportunity 
to watch this system function. I am con- 
vinced that an independent central staff 
responsible for performing program au- 
dits, evaluations, and analyses is essential 
to improving government. I strongly 
support the proposal authored by my 
distinguished colleague from Michigan, 
Garry Brown, to establish an Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
the thoughtful article by Franklin C. 
Pinkelman describing the Michigan 
audit system. The article is entitled 
“Michigan’s Use of the Program Audit“ 
and appeared in the summer 1967 edi- 
tion of State Government. Mr. Pinkel- 
man is deputy auditor general of Mich- 
igan and is a former assitant professor 
of accounting and business law at the 
University of Michigan. 

The article follows: 

MICHIGAN’s USE OF THE PROGRAM AUDIT 

(By Franklin C. Pinkelman, C.P.A.) 

The development of the performance audit 
in Michigan had its birth in the Constitu- 
tional Convention which prepared our new 
constitution of 1963. The efforts of many 
interested parties have assisted in imple- 
menting related principles and practices 
which should have lasting effects on financial 
administration, budgeting, budgetary con- 
trol, administrative responsibility, legisla- 
tive appropriation, and use of funds. 

BACKGROUND 


The story must start with some of the 
problems recognized by the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The first problem, classified as organiza- 
tional, had to do with the method of select- 
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ing the Auditor General and the position 
of his office in the governmental structure. 
Prior to the 1963 constitution, the Auditor 
General was elected on a partisan ballot-at- 
large, for a two year term, This put the 
Auditor General in the Executive Branch 
and gave him partisan identification. The 
top auditor of state organizations was in 
the same branch of government as the Chief 
Executive who had prime responsibility for 
the administration of state programs, and 
often the Auditor General was in the same 
political camp. Obviously this could affect 
even the most independent-minded indi- 
vidual. 

Another difficulty lay in the fact that the 
Auditor General had responsibility in a num- 
ber of areas clearly outside the scope of post 
auditing. He prepared the State’s annual 
financial report. He was in charge of ap- 
‘proving platting, conducting county and 
local governmental audits, and controlling 
property sold at tax sales. Moreover, the 
Auditor General served on a number of 
boards and commissions throughout the 
State, including the State Administrative 
Board, which was the Executive Committee. 

The 1963 constitution attacked these struc- 
tural problems in the following fashion—(I 
quote various excerpts from its Article IV, 
Section 53) : 

The legislature by a majority vote of the 
members elected to and serving in each 
house, shall appoint an auditor general who 
shall be a certified public accountant l- 
censed to practice in this state, to serve for 
a term of eight years. He shall be ineligible 
for appointment or election to any other 
public office in this state from which com- 
pensation is derived while serving as auditor 
general and for two years following the ter- 
mination of his service. He may be removed 
for cause at any time by a two-thirds vote 
of the members elected to and serving in 
each house. . . He shall be assigned no 
duties other than those specified in this sec- 
tion. . . . The auditor general, his deputy 
and one other member of his staff shall be 
exempt from classified civil service. All other 
members of his staff shall have classified civil 
service status. 

These provisions in the constitution, with 
the requirement that the Auditor General be 
a certified public accountant, represented 
an attempt to give the office the independ- 
ence, in mind and action, that is necessary 
for good auditing practice. The constitution 
clearly defined the duties of the office and 
restricted them to the post audit of adminis- 
trative operations. 

Another major problem which the dele- 
gates recognized was the adequacy and util- 
ity of the type of audit then being con- 
ducted. It consisted of a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the financial transactions and 
the accounting systems, in the context of 
existing laws and policies, to determine the 
accuracy of the data provided by the system 
and the legality and honesty exercised in the 
use of state funds. 

The audit was a financial one, based pri- 
marily on the principles and practices of 
public accounting and internal control and 
audit practices in private enterprise, with 
certain additions peculiar to a governmental 
examination. The audits were conducted 
with excellent, tailor-made audit programs. 
This type of operation was sufficient in many 
cases, and is still necessary. Although it was 
an excellent type, however, and did to some 
degree analyze administrative performance, 
it did not allow for the practices required by 
the 1963 constitution. 

It remained necessary to make the Auditor 
General a useful tool of the Legislature for 
evaluating the programs and performance of 
the Administration. Obviously it is the duty 
of those approving the appropriation of tax- 
payers’ money to the various departments to 
make some test in order to determine proper 
use, according to implicit or explicit promises 
made when the funds were requested. The 
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Legislature was clearly responsible, but had 
no effective tool with which to discharge the 
responsibility. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion recognized this, and to correct it in- 
cluded the following language in the new 
constitution (Article IV, Section 53): 

The auditor general shall conduct post 
audits of financial transactions and accounts 
of the state and of all branches, departments, 
Offices, boards, commissions, agencies, au- 
thorities and institutions of the state estab- 
lished by this constitution or by law, and 
performance post audits thereof. 

With the implementation of the new con- 
stitution, the framework was established for 
an objective, independent and effective audit 
office. 

LEADERSHIP AND STAFF 


The problem next at hand was to provide 
the leadership and an organization to do the 
job. 

As to leadership, the Legislature in Feb- 
ruary 1965 appointed Albert Lee as its Audi- 
tor General. Mr. Lee is a certified public ac- 
countant and was a successful practitioner 
in his own firm. He was Secretary of the 
Michigan State Board of Accountancy for 
four years, Vice-Chairman of the Governor's 
Committee on Audit, Procedures, Collection, 
Reporting and Disbursement for four years, 
and a special consultant to three previous 
Auditors General. With his experience in pub- 
lic accounting and record of service to the 
State, Mr. Lee was well qualified for the job. 

As a foundation for his staff, Mr. Lee was 
given the State Audit Division of the old 
Auditor General's office. This section was re- 
sponsible for the audit of state operations. 
All other sections of the old Auditor Gen- 
eral's office—including the county audit di- 
visions and the tax division—were trans- 
ferred to the office of the Treasurer. 

When he took office in 1965, Mr. Lee felt 
it was necessary to do the following things: 

1. Develop the philosophy, principles, and 
procedures of performance auditing, based 
on existing management in government and 
potential changes in it, and to integrate the 
new techniques involved with the financial 
audit—a well-developed system having clear 
objectives and programs. 

2. Reorient the audits and the audit staff 
along the lines of a certified public account- 
ing office, but in tune with a governmental 
audit that properly synthesizes new per- 
formance audit principles and procedures 
with the existing financial audit. 

8. Expand and reorganize the department 
to facilitate its reorientation toward its new 
responsibilities. 

4. Provide salaries adequate to be competi- 
tive in the employment market. 

The state audit section that became the 
basis for the Legislative Auditor General’s 
staff consisted of thirty-four people, of which 
twenty-seven were well trained auditors. Over 
a period of years they had developed excel- 
lent audit programs. They were in the prac- 
tice of conducting comprehensive, objective 
examinations and reporting their findings 
to the administrative heads. The auditors 
were also well versed in applicable statutes 
and studies pertinent to the various agencies 
and to government operations in general. 

As excellent as these people were, there 
were not enough of them to conduct the type 
of annual audits—of approximately 200 audit 
elements (state departments, agencies, au- 
thorities, boards, commissions, and offices)— 
that the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention had envisioned. To provide the neces- 
sary personnel of the caliber desired, it was 
decided to enlarge the staff to at least ninety 
members in the near future, qualified for 
levels from junior governmental auditor to 
supervisory Assistant Auditors General. 

We wanted to attract people fresh from 
college with a sound academic base of ac- 
counting and auditing knowledge and with 
the potential to become better versed in 
governmental operations, management proce- 
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dures and auditing. We also wanted indi- 
viduals, some of them certified public ac- 
countants, who could enter the department 
as members of its supervisory staff, so that a 
ratio of about four junior staff members to 
one supervisor could be maintained. 

With this objective, we have been engaged 
in a vigorous recruiting program—conduct- 
ing interviews at numerous colleges and uni- 
versities in Michigan. We maintain liaison 
with placement officers and accounting de- 
partment chairmen in approximately fifty 
universities and colleges within and without 
the State. 

Over a period of time, by exposing our- 
selves to various professional organizations 
and by active recruiting, we were able to add 
to our staff a number of experienced people 
who we felt could be quickly converted to 
become governmental audit supervisors. In 
the past sixteen months we have been able 
to hire twenty-eight additional people. Dur- 
ing that time, however, we have lost eleven, 
and our recruiting is far from complete. 
Overall, since February 1965, we have in- 
creased our staff to fifty-seven—including 
men we took from the field because of depart- 
mental reorganization—the next topic of 
discussion in this paper. 

DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

We decided to reorganize our department 
for several reasons; 

We had to be vitally concerned with the 
constant changes in accounting and auditing 
practices, both governmental and private. 
We also had to be concerned with reorienting 
our organization toward a type of audit 
report which is easily read and understood 
by people who are not professional account- 
ants or administrators—namely, members of 
the State House of Representatives and the 
Senate. We wanted our staff to accumulate 
knowledge about the changing conditions in 
auditing and the new tools available to the 
modern auditor. It was also necessary to be- 
come cognizant of the thinking of the Legis- 
lature and its intent in approving appropria- 
tions to various state agencies for carrying 
out their programs. 

The problem, in fact, was a two-way street. 
We had to develop an organization that could 
effectively communicate the results of its ex- 
aminations to the Legislature. And we had to 
adjust the organization to provide more in- 
formation about the gist of legislative con- 
cern. We had to know what specific problems 
the Legislature dealt with in reviewing a 
given organization before appropriating 
money to it, and what its intent was at the 
time the appropriation was made. 

To accomplish these things we created 
within the department several specific 
specialist-type positions: 

1. We made an accomplished field auditor 
responsible for audit review. This is a review 
of working papers to insure sound documen- 
tation of recommendations. It is also a tool 
to guarantee that the reports effectively com- 
municate our findings in nontechnical lan- 
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2. We assigned two staff members to act as 
liaison with the Legislature. They attend 
hearings of the Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees, and their resulting notes 
are necessary background for an audit of a 
given unit. We are able to have on record a 
resume of budget hearings which includes 
what the legislators seemed to be interested 
in, what they questioned, whether any pro- 
grams were specifically denied, and facts 
about the agency’s own defense of its budget. 

8. We took two people from our audit 
group and charged them with becoming ex- 
pert in electronic data processing. They were 
given the responsibility for ultimate review 
of a questionnaire which is used to evaluate 
data processing systems. It is also their re- 
sponsibility to acquire sufficient knowledge 
on the use of data processing for auditors so 
that they can assist in training all our staff 
to audit through the computer rather than 
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around it. Coincidentally, these two men are 
responsible for investigation in other special- 
ized areas. They bring to our attention other 
new audit tools which we may be able to ap- 
ply in our work. Our electronic data proc- 
essing specialists are also heavily involved 
in doing special investigative-type audits 
when requested by the Legislature. 

In addition to these new things, we wish 
our staff to have an on-going training pro- 
gram. This will require exposure to develop- 
ments in the fields of auditing and account- 
ing, financial control, organizational theory, 
management, management controls, and 
management principles. We do not have a 
definite timetable for this, but have decided 
to use seminar discussions led by experts 
from outside the department. Incidentally, 
our budget provides for sufficient funds so 
that each auditor on the staff may have 
twelve days a year for training and develop- 
ment, 

DEPARTMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


With these organizational changes in proc- 
ess, we had to formulate an overall depart- 
mental policy. It was necessary to develop the 
principles and procedures for the perform- 
ance audit and to integrate it with the exist- 
ing financial audit. 

We proceeded in a fashion neither new 
nor unique. We researched the following 
areas: (1) commercial and industrial opera- 
tional auditing; (2) financial and manage- 
ment operations and controls in other States 
and in the federal government; (3) existing 
auditing principles and practices in other 
States and the federal government, 

From readings and discussion in the vari- 
ous fields, we tapped such excellent sources 
of knowledge as government and commercial 
administrators, accountants and auditors, 
university professors, and citizens’ groups. 
And during the exploration we recognized 
certain pertinent facts and concepts: 

First, it was clear that the program budget 
concept would be extremely useful to our 
State and to our type of audit. 

Secondly, it was obvious that the total 
audit we had to conduct consisted of a com- 
bination of internal and outside audits. The 
purposes would include examining financial 
controls and operations, dollar transactions 
for honesty and legality in the use of funds, 
and reliability of financial data produced 
from the records. Also required would be a 
review of operations from the points of view 
of effectiveness and economy in the use of 
funds and overall efficiency. 

At this point in collecting our data, we 
decided to explore further the concept of 
program budgeting. It is our opinion that 
this type of budget, with its clear definition 
of objectives for each program of each de- 
partment, is the best for allocating resources 
among competing wants. It will also assist 
administration in completing an approved 
program and determining whether or not 
progress is being made according to plan. 

The latter point makes the program budget 
particularly useful to us. Some readers may 
recognize the program budget by a name 
used for it in federal circles: Planning, Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting, or PPB. No matter 
what name is used, it still consists of: 

Planning—A choice of clearly defined ob- 
jectives and a general method of operation. 

Program—Selection of a method or pro- 
cedure to reach the objective by implement- 
ing the plan. 

Budgeting—Appropriation of funds ac- 
cording to plan and program. 

We felt strongly about this type of budget. 
We also knew that the State Administration 
and the Michigan Bureau of the Budget were 
considering it and in fact were testing it in 
several major departments. We decided to 
make a positive effort to get program budgets 
and performance standards adopted in Mich- 
igan. Therefore, beginning in early 1966, we 
put the following general comments in all of 
our audit reports. 
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Program budgets and performance stand- 
ards are desirable prerequisites for effective 
evaluation of the performance of the agency 
Operations. We recommend that program 
budgets be developed and coordinated with 
the major department and budget requests 
to the bureau of the budget. It is also rec- 
ommended that the agency develop perform- 
ance standards that will meaningfully meas- 
ure the accomplishments of predetermined 
program objectives and goals. 

As a result of the combined efforts of in- 
terested parties, budget requests for the 
1967-68 fiscal year were to a considerable ex- 
tent prepared in program form, 

The general comment just quoted men- 
tioned performance standards. In our opin- 
ion, any unit which desires reaching an 
objective must have adequate devices to 
measure its performance in terms of what 
it expects of itself. These standards must be 
established by the operating department, but 
they should be subject to review by outside 
parties. In Michigan this review is the re- 
sponsibility of the Auditor General. We shall 
use these same performance standards as 
groundwork for our audits in the future. 

A combination of the program budget and 
related meaningful performance standards 
should enable us to conduct a governmental 
audit of the traditional financial type and 
to integrate a review of operations which we 
could call a program audit. The term “pro- 
gram audit” in this context means a review 
of operations, according to specified programs 
and given standards, in order to evaluate 
progress and success or failure by comparison 
with known objectives. 


POLICY 


Within the framework of an audit which 
was financial and operational, and in the 
context of our position in the government 
structure, we formulated the following policy 
with respect to our audits and reports: 

The policy of the Auditor General shall be 
to strengthen and promote the improvement 
of operations of the executive branch so as 
to achieve maximum efficiency, economy, ef- 
fectiveness, responsibility and equity in the 
conduct of its activities and programs as 
approved by the Legislature. 

This policy is implemented through our 
examination and our reports to the Legisla- 
ture. We are only critical in our reports on 
operations to the extent it is necessary to 
report on existing operations as a basis for 
recommendations to improve. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 


Now as to the objectives of the examina- 
tion and the methods used to conduct the 
audit: We can say that we base our per- 
formance evaluation on answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Are funds being used to advance pro- 
grams that will accomplish identifiable ob- 
jectives according to: (a) The written and 
oral representations of the organization un- 
der examination? (b) The legislative intent 
as reflected by prior budgets, current budget 
hearings and legislative statements? 

2. Have funds been used for programs 
which are obviously in conflict with specific 
legislative intent; or programs which have 
outlived their usefulness according to their 
own terms? 

3. Is the organization managed and oper- 
ated according to specific objectives, and is 
that purpose advanced effectively and effi- 
ciently by existing operational practices? 

To be meaningful, a statement of the audit 
objectives must consider the policy of the 
Auditor General. With this in mind, we can 
define the objectives as “an examination of 
the operations of a state department, by 
program and according to organizational 
structure, thus enabling the Auditor General 
to express an opinion about the agency’s 
financial and operating practices, His opin- 
ion assists the Legislature in reviewing state 
administration of appropriated funds.” 
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We have typically based our efforts in the 
performance audit on the organizational ap- 
proach and the budget request (departing 
from this only in audits of the universities). 
To illustrate, I will relate our experience at 
several mental hospitals. (The same ap- 
proach has been used recently at the De- 
partments of Social Welfare and Education 
and smaller state organizations.) 

We use the following procedures to make 
an overall review, and from our initial find- 
ings choose specific areas for concentration 
of effort. 

First we make a pre-audit review of appli- 
cable statutes, departmental policy, state 
rules and regulations and prior audits. The 
pre-audit familiarizes us with the problems 
of the major department or institution un- 
der review. After the pre-audit review, the 
audit team moves to the field, and while 
carrying on the initial phases of the finan- 
cial audit becomes familiar with the organi- 
zational structure, supervision, personnel 
and inner workings of the unit. 

It has always been our department’s pol- 
icy to meet with the top administrator of 
the organization under examination when 
the audit is initiated. We now meet with 
the administrators not only to make them 
aware of the new type of audit but to find 
out what they have done and are doing, and 
what their thinking is, in the area of orga- 
nization, management, organizational charts 
and internal performance evaluation, From 
our discussions with various supervisory per- 
sonnel we try to define specific objectives of 
the whole and its parts and to identify the 
real organizational structure as opposed to 
the charted one. From these sources we dis- 
tinguish problem areas: what changes the 
supervisors would like, what they plan for 
the future, and last but not least what we 
can do to assist them. 

As we proceed with this, and with the audit 
of the financial transactions, we get a picture 
of the organization and start to recognize 
possible areas for concentrated examination. 
Approximately one-fourth of the audit is 
completed when we have started to make our 
choices for further study; in fact by then 
we already have started some in-depth ex- 
aminations, During the entire audit the field 
supervisor is always in touch with our 
Lansing office; there is a constant exchange 
of information about findings and develop- 
ments. Under a recently instituted plan we 
will try to execute several audits of similar 
institutions at the same time. We hold sey- 
eral free discussion-type meetings for all staff 
members assigned to these audits to review 
common problems and solutions and to ex- 
change relevant information. 

Our in-depth studies of significant problem 
areas include a review of financial and opera- 
tional records and reports, observation, and 
interviews with personnel in the department 
or others concerned with its programs or 
operations. Carefully analyzing a problem 
area, we try to determine what is causing 
the problem, what is happening because of 
it, and what must be done to achieve the 
desired results. 

Having completed several audits, we now 
have designed descriptive performance audit 
programs for use in the major departments. 
These are developed during the conduct of 
the audit, and will be used in the future as 
initial review areas during subsequent audits 


FINDINGS 


In one of our recent reports on a mental 
hospital we state the problems and recom- 
mend a solution in such diverse areas as: 

Resident staff: Organizational problems of 
the Medical Superintendent; the need for a 
good hospital administrator. 

Personnel; Need of tools for communica- 
tion and coordination; poor employee rela- 
tions; staffing needs, attendants. 

Treatment programs: Patients and thera- 
peutic programs; nursing notes. 
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Ward coverage: Utilization of attendants’ 
leave time. 

Physical plant: Safety equipment; ade- 
quacy of safety training programs. 

Budget analysis: Questionable uses of 
funds; questionable budget procedures. 

Business office procedures. 

In a recent report on another major de- 
partment we commented on: 

Organizational structure: Lack of clear 
organization, functional duties and fixed re- 
sponsibilities. 

Electronic data processing: Poor use and 
excessive cost; transfer of certain duties. 

Federal aid: Lack of coordination; duplica- 
tion of effort; record changes. 

Social workers’ staffing and utilization: 
Establishment of standards for caseworker 
loads; maintenance of statistics to measure 
performance and justify needs. 

All of our reports deal with problems like 
those mentioned aboye, and our experiences 
in any agency are helpful in all our audits. 

We divert from our ordinary procedures for 
the performance audit at state universities. 
Since there are a number of these, it is im- 
portant that we gain comparable informa- 
tion from them, Due to their very size and 
diversity, and as a result of our experiences 
of last year we have decided to concentrate 
on five specific areas in auditing them: 
budgets and budget preparation; federal 
funds; purchasing; academic personnel uti- 
lization; classroom utilization. 

We have given our staff a general outline of 
procedures and principles in these areas but 
have not hamstrung them with specific 
techniques that must be used. And although 
we concentrate on the areas just named, the 
staff is instructed to be alert for other major 
problems. Additional studies at the univer- 
sities will be authorized on the basis of the 
significance of the problems involved and 
the available time. 

Special investigations 

Since the Auditor General is under the 
Legislature’s jurisdiction, we are often in- 
volved in studies and investigations initiated 
by special requests from the Legislature. 
Typically these requests are coordinated 
through the Speaker of the House and/or 
the Senate Majority Leader. We consider the 
resulting investigations to be outside our 
normal audit activities, and therefore we 
restrict our examinations to the areas desig- 
nated in the inquiries. The reports usually 
are addressed to the committee chairman in- 
volved, and our findings discussed in confer- 
ence with him and other interested commit- 
tee members. 

Some of the special examinations of this 
type conducted thus far have dealt with the 
military establishment—armory lease agree- 
ments; the University of Michigan—student 
fees and housing costs; the Department of 
Corrections—food costs, menus and meal 
content; and retirement funds—FHA mort- 
gage investments. 

Reports 

Our reports usually are addressed to the 
highest ranking administrative officer of the 
department concerned, and copies are sent 
to the head of the unit under review, the 
Governor and the Legislature. There has 
been discussion about addressing our audits 
to the Legislature, since we are under its 
jurisdiction. We may do that after the cur- 
rent transitional period, but presently we 
are staying within the established system. 

SUMMARY 

The State of Michigan, through its 1963 
constitution, has firmly committed itself to 
an independent audit organization whose 
concern is not only the traditional finan- 
cial audit but also an independent and ob- 
jective operational evaluation. The latter as- 
sures the taxpayers that they will have the 
opportunity, through the Auditor General 
and Legislature, to review the operations of 
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state agencies for effectiveness, efficiency in 
operation, and economy in use or funds. 

We will follow through with our program 
to provide data for the Legislature and to 
inform the Governor and agency adminis- 
trators about the operations under their con- 
trol. We will continue with a broad-based 
training and development program to allow 
our staff to become knowledgeable in finan- 
cial management, accounting, auditing, and 
operational management principles and pro- 
cedures. We also will continue to develop 
tailor-made audit guidelines and programs 
that emphasize imagination and inventive- 
ness, And we will strive for better communi- 
cation of our findings. 

In short, we will follow through with the 
policy of the Auditor General—to strengthen 
and promote the improvement of the ad- 
ministrative operations of the Executive 
Branch so as to achieve maximum efficiency, 
economy, effectiveness, responsibility and 
equity in the conduct of its activities and 
programs as approved by the Legislature. 


Why Not a MacArthur Stamp? 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, WKPT 
radio in Kingsport, Tenn., recently 
broadcast an editorial of the air by Bill 
Freehoff in which they urged the issu- 
ance of a commemorative postage stamp 
in honor of the late Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Because I, too, believe that General 
MacArthur’s memory should be so hon- 
ored, I wish to call this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the RECORD: 

Wuy Nor a MACARTHUR STAMP? 
(By Bill Preehoff) 


Lesser men than he have been honored by 
having their face appear on a postage stamp, 
why not then, honor General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur? 

General MacArthur was one of this na- 
tion’s most brilliant strategists, a man whose 
mind was capable of grasping the big picture 
in war and the degree to which the nation 
has neglected to follow his ideas is the degree 
to which we are in global trouble today. 

General MacArthur was not only a staff 
officer of the very highest calibre, a heroic 
combat leader, he was also an able and 
effective administrator. 

Thanks largely to his administration of 
Japan after that nation’s defeat, Japan has 
remained a stable ally of the free nations 
and has resisted communism. 

General MacArthur was, without question, 
one of the most eloquent public speakers in 
America’s history and his memorable and 
moving address to the Joint Session of Con- 
gress has already gone down in collections 
of great speeches. 

No man in our time could articulate the 
old-fashioned American ideals as effectively 
as this great soldier-statesman. 

With the exception of military heroes like 
Washington and Jackson and Grant—who 
later became Presidents—only four American 
military heroes have been honored by having 
their faces appear on U.S. postage stamps. 

They are: 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry in 1953; 
General George S. Patton in 1953; General of 
the Armies John J. Pershing in 1954; and, 
in that same year, General Robert E. Lee. 

It is time to add MacArthur to that illus- 
trious group. 

Think about it! 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
It's What I Think 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the Moreau 
Publications, which include the West 
Orange Chronicle, the East Orange Rec- 
ord, and the Orange Transcript in the 
11th District of New Jersey, carry a con- 
sistently interesting column, “It’s What 
I Think,” by Mr. Charles E. Moreau, the 
publisher. 

The February 22 column entitled “Mr. 
Johnson” is a thoughtful appraisal of 
the President which I should like to 
bring to our colleagues’ attention at this 
point in the RECORD: 


[From the West Orange (NJ.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 
Is WHAT I THINK 
(By Charles E, Moreau) 
MR. JOHNSON 

No American President of this century has 
received more abuse from press and public 
than Lyndon Johnson, much of the name 
calling coming from the liberals who in the 
past were usually in the Democratic camp. 

Although the country is sadly divided over 
the Vietnam war, it is not the first time as 
many suppose that this has been the case. 
The Korean war found fewer people support- 
ing it in the Gallop polls than the present 
confiict. During the War of 1812 New England 
threatened to secede from the Union and 
during the Civil War, Lincoln had his own 
versions of Hawks and Doves, those who 
wanted to punish the South more vigorously 
and those who wanted to let the Confederacy 
depart in peace. Lincoln only barely won re- 
election. 

I am sure that Johnson is comforted and 
inspired by Lincoln’s steadfastness. Lincoln 
said that all he could do was put forth his 
greatest efforts in pursuit of what his care- 
fully considered judgment was best for the 
country; history would show whether or not 
he had been right. 

And, as in all great issues, history alone 
can judge whether Johnson and those who 
support him were right or wrong in trying 
to hold the line in Asia against communist 

on. 

Richard Rovere, political writer for The 
New Yorker magazine, points out that John- 
son’s record does not begin and end with the 
Vietnam war. 

“The President has also pressed for relaxed 
relations with the Soviet Union and expand- 
ed trade with Eastern Europe,’ he writes. 
“While supporting a military junta in South 
Vietnam, his administration has aided sev- 
eral socialist governments in Africa and sup- 
ported the Congolese government against 
white mercenaries. Domestically, he has sur- 
mounted problems that stymied his prede- 
cessors. His ingenuity was on display, for 
example, when he bypassed Co: to re- 
organize the government of the District of 
Columbia and give it a start toward home 
rule. “In any other period,” writes Rovere, 
“this would seem a rather large and dramatic 
accomplishment.” In the current frantic 
atmosphere, “it was treated as no more than 
a triviality.” 

Johnson is faulted for letting Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara go, writes Rovere, but the 
remarkable fact is that he has kept on many 
Kennedy appointees who might have left 
earlier if Kennedy were still President. Those 
who have resigned he has generally replaced 
with men of equal ability. If it were not for 
the war in Vietnam, he would be considered 
a great President. Despite Vietnam he may 
look like a great President 20 years from 
now.” 
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The fact that the President has attempted 
so much is part of the reason for his trou- 
bles and our troubles, says James Reston 
writing recently in The New York Times. 

“His assumption from the start was that 
he could do almost anything and all at once: 
punish aggression on the Continent of Asia, 
transform the cities, wage war on poverty, 
lift up the Negro, compose our differences 
with the Russians, contain China, strengthen 
the old alliances, and create a Great Society. 

“No chief magistrate and no nation in the 
history of the world ever took on so much in 
so short a time, and certainly no one will ever 
say he did not grapple with the great issues 
of the age and that he did not have influence 
on his time. 

“He made the transition through the Ken- 
nedy tragedy with remarkable skill and com- 
posure. He has extended the Negro’s fran- 
chise. He has raised the standard of educa- 
tion and of living. And he has presided over 
the most spectacular peacetime economic 
boom in the history of the United States.” 

But Reston is severely critical of Johnson’s 
way of waging the war. 

“It was the war on top of all this, and 
more than the war—his methods of enlarg- 
ing the war and conducting the war— 
that raised the critical question of his 
judgment. He did not start it, but he 
enlarged it into a major war almost by 
stealth, and in the process divided the coun- 
try and committed the prestige of the nation 
to a conflict which he has neither been able 
to win nor end. 

“This is what has shaken the confidence of 
so Many people, of the Congress and the allies 
in his judgment and tactics. He did not lead 
the people openly and candidly into the 
ground war, the bombing war, or the nego- 
tiations for peace, but maneuvered them into 
one phase after another, and is now trying 
to govern without the support n 
to confront such a host of momentous prob- 
lems at home and abroad.” 

This is a good description of what has 
happened but I do not think that Johnson 
did it by stealth or by deliberately mislead- 
ing the people. I think he drifted into one 
military escalation after another on the ad- 
vice of his military men. It seems to me that 
he has courage and patience and determina- 
tion and desperately wants to do what he 
thinks is best for the nation. 


U.S. Army Reserve Vessels—Real 
Transportation Assets 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
an article by Maj. Gen. W. J. Sutton, 
Chief, U.S. Army Reserve, recently pub- 
lished in the Military Traffic Manage- 
ment and Terminal Service official mag- 
azine, “Transportation Proceedings,” 
provides informative and very useful 
reading and that reprinting of this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
fully justified. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Army RESERVE VESSELS—REAL TRANS- 
PORTATION ASSETS 
(By Maj. Gen. W. J. Sutton, Chief, U.S. Army 
Reserve) 

On the surface it would seem that the 
growing inventory of ships, boats, and am- 
phibians in the U.S. Army Reserve, all of 
them in port, is doing little to offset the 
admonition that “a ship in port is a liability, 
an asset only when at sea.” 

Quite the opposite is true, however. The 
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ocean-going vessels we now have, those be- 
ing acquired, and our additional 34 smaller 
vessels will help the United States avoid the 
pitfalls to which this adage alludes. Our 
ships are being used for U.S. Army Reserve 
transportation units to conduct training in 
port terminal operations. 

Thus, in their wartime or emergency role, 
the nation’s logistical life-line will be given 
a substantial boost and will enable the 
United States to meet more effectively its 
grave supply responsibilities anywhere in the 
world, 

Two, 5,000-ton, ocean-going cargo vessels 
were the first large ships to join the US. 
Army Reserve fleet“. The first re-named 
Reliance from Buntline Hitch, was christened 
in ceremonies at Curtis Bay in Baltimore, 
Maryland on June 4, 1967. 

At the christening, Commissioner James F. 
Fanseen, Federal Maritime Commission, said: 
“I am sincere when I say that I look upon 
this project as one of major importance in 
the transportation complex of our nation.” 

Stressing the role of merchant shipping, 
Commissioner Fanseen singled out this 
form of transportation as an essential ele- 
ment of the United States effort to maintain 
freedom and democracy. He told assembled 
dignitaries and U.S. Army Reservists that too 
few Americans know the magnitude of this 
nation’s cargo shipment to Vietnam. 

On this he said: “About one million tons 
of cargo must be transported into the action 
zone every month.” This, he noted is roughly 
the equivalent of two office desk-size packages 
of dry cargo for each man in the war theater, 
monthly. 

Commissioner Fanseen reminded the U.S. 
Army Reservists assigned to the Curtis Bay 
Center that “these are the cargoes you men 
will learn to stow to make safe for voyage 
and to move off ship by net and boom.” 

Emphatically, he concluded his address by 

saying: 
“Your skills that you will learn here in 
Curtis Bay will support the decision that 
whether we are fighting for our life or forging 
ahead along the path of free economic enter- 
prise. American ships, and American men 
who know how to sail and build the ships, 
and to load and unload the ships, are es- 
sential to the prosperity and progress of our 
free world.” 

The second 338-ft. ship, taken from the 
“mothball” fleet at Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, where she had also been moored since 
the end of World War II, was renamed 
Resolve, Shedding her former name, Coastal 
High Flyer, this one was christened on No- 
vember 5, 1967 in impressive ceremonies in 
Mobile, Alabama. 

The Resolve is berthed at the Alabama Dry 
Docks and Shipbuilding Company where it 
is being used by U.S. Army Reserve terminal 
service units from Army Reserve marine cen- 
ters during their two weeks of annual active 
duty training. 

Congressman Jack Edwards, 1st District of 
Alabama and member of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee of Congress, 
reiterated the significance of this U.S. Army 
Reserve training. In his dedicatory address 
on November 5 in Mobile he said: “The im- 
portance of the Army Reserve training pro- 
gram aboard the Resolve and the Reliance 
lies in the teaching of rudimentary skills in 
the loading and discharging of cargo.” 

Congressman Edwards pointed out that in 
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spite of the growth of air transportation, it 
is still just as true as ever that a nation’s 
international trade is carried in merchant 
ships. He told the assembled U.S. Army Re- 
servists that only through efficient loading 
and unloading to reduce turn-around time 
in port can supply vessels achieve top useful- 
ness. 

The essential nature of seaborne trans- 
portation was stated with impact when Con- 
gressman Edwards said: “Were it not for 
American shipping, the Red flag would prob- 
ably by flying today not only over Hanoi, but 
over Saigon as well. Without a merchant fleet 
we could not provide for our own security.” 

That the U.S. Army Reserve has a part to 
play in the nation's important logistical life- 
line, in any emergney, gives real impetus to 
the training we are conducting in port termi- 
nal operations. 

Our freight supply ships range in length 
from 132 to 176 feet. They are being used to 
support U.S. Army Reserve transportation 
units in the Carolinas, Florida, and at Ped- 
ricktown, New Jersey, near Philadelphia. 

Another cargo ship of the Reliance and 
Resolve class is being planned for acquisition 
and will be berthed in San Francisco. All 
these ships will enhance port training activi- 
ties in the U.S. Army Reserve and will add 
substantially to our combat readiness stature. 

But, this is only part of the U.S. Army 
Reserve maritime story. The largest ship 
used in Army Reserve training is one we do 
not own. It is the 7,000-ton SS John Brown, 
berthed in New York City, and is leased as 
needed for training by our transportation 
units in that area, Excluding this contracted 
vessel, the remainder of our 38-vessel “fleet” 
includes 45-ft. to 86-ft tugs, barges, 56-ft 
to 115-ft landing crafts, and various utility 
and harbor boats. Sizes range from the small 
25-ft. J-boat, a utility vessel, to the 38-ft. 
Reliance and Resolve—and all of them are 
in active use by the U.S. Army Reserve. 

We have 11 U.S. Army Terminals, five of 
them being active marine centers, in the 
U.S. Army Reserve and 42 transportation 
units which would perform port functions, if 
mobilized for wartime service. Thus, it is 
essential that these units carry on a sus- 
tained and efficient program of training dur- 
ing peacetime for effective emergency use. 

In acquiring the Reliance and the Resolve 
for training purposes, U.S. Army Reserve 
units can add realism to their training ac- 
tivities. The 8,532 citizen-soldiers of the U.S. 
Army Reserve who meet on weekends for 
terminal service training are now able to 
sharpen skills in actual port transportation 
operations without relying on simulation. 

This type of ship sailed the Pacific Ocean 
in World War II, carrying cargo to Ameri- 
can combat forces. They were used in the 
Pacific Theater of Operations because of the 
need for smaller cargo vessels toward the 
end of the war. With a capacity of 228,000 
cubic feet, these cargo vessels logged con- 
siderable sailing time between 1944 and the 
war's end. 

The silent 20-year vigil of both ships near 
the North Carolina coast ended last year 
when marine technicians from the U.S. Army 
Reserve boarded the vessels to begin the dif- 
ficult job of removing thickly layered pre- 
servatives and two decades of accumulated 
dirt and rust. 

The seemingly endless tasks required to 
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remove preservatives, clean and repair mo- 
tors, pumps, valves, switches, and the maze 
of utility lines were rewarded at last when 
the main generators “fired.” Their familiar 
throbbing sound replaced the empty silence 
as the ships commenced a new life. Deferring 
activation of the main engines for a later 
time, the vessels were towed to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia for shipyard repair. While there, ex- 
terlors were re-painted, winches completely 
overhauled and rigging replaced. 

When the ships arrived at their final des- 
tinations, officers and enlisted men of the 
US. Army Reserve units assigned to Curtis 
Bay, Maryland and Mobile, Alabama imme- 
diately began the interior refurbishing tasks 
that resulted in classic “before and after” 
accomplishments. 

U.S. Army Reservists eagerly performed 
maintenance chores to restore the interior. 
Many of them voluntarily gave up free time 
to do the work. They removed heavily crusted 
residue and rust from galley tables and 
piping, scraped and painted rusting bulk- 
heads and lifeboats, laid concrete where 
deck surfaces had eroded away, and com- 
pletely rehabilitated sleeping quarters, the 
captain’s cabin, and the bridge. For several 
months this work was done at every avail- 
able opportunity, mostly on week-ends, until 
the Reliance and Resolve were made, literally, 
ship-shape. 

All this time, however, was not spent 
cleaning up the ships. While some Army 
Reserve units worked on Saturdays and Sun- 
days renewing the interior, other units con- 
ducted training on deck. 

The U.S. Army Reservists practice trans- 
ferring cargo from ship to shore and to 
lighters. In doing so they become experts at 
handling the ships’ lines and rigging. 

Training units on deck respond efficiently 
to such commands as: “Top the boom”, 
“Cleat the fall”, “Open up hatches”, and 
others, not readily familiar to Army ears. 

These U.S. Army Reserve soldiers with such 
strange titles as: Longshoreman, Winch Op- 
erator, Signalman, Hatch Foreman, Winch- 
man, and Gearman, work together smoothly, 
raising hatches, spooling capstans, operat- 
ing booms, and loading cargo as part of the 
U.S. Army Reserve transportation training. 

The U.S. Army Reserve fleet“ has become 
a beehive of activity as individual Army Re- 
servists carry out their training responsi- 
bilities, Our 38 ships and boats, and the 
additional ones to come, will continue to set 
the stage for the kind of realistic training 
that permits our citizen-soldiers to give true 
meaning to the U.S. Army Reserve motto: 
“Strength in Reserve”. 

Our country stands to gain much from 
their service and from their training aboard 
these vessels. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 


37th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 


SENATE—Thursday, February 29, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose goodness and 
mercy has followed us all our pilgrim 
years and whose love will not let us go, 
this day may the meditation of our hearts 
and the words of our lips, be acceptable 
in Thy sight, O Lord our strength and 
our Redeemer. 


Amid all life’s changing scenes Thou 
art as a covert from the wind, a shelter 
from the storm, and as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. Harken to 
the prayers of our hearts as in our high- 
est moments we forget ourselves and 
think of Thee. 
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Open our eyes to see Thee, not just on 
the rim of the universe on some distant 
star, but in the human love which hal- 
lows our lives and sanctifies our homes— 
love which alone is able to cure the hurt 
of the world. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday, February 28, 1968, 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2419) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
with respect to the development of cargo 
container vessels, and for other purposes, 
with amendments in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1227) to pro- 
vide that a judgment or decree of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall not constitute a lien until 
filed and recorded in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 


— 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Credit and 
Rural Electrification of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider a 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The bill clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph M. Bowman, Jr., of Georgia, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes, 
with the exception of a statement to be 
made by the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Harr], and that he be allotted 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTES TO SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE ROBERT S. McNAMARA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today marks 
Robert S. McNamara’s last day as Sec- 
retary of Defense. He has served in that 
post remarkably well. I am sure that 
even his successor, the able Mr. Clark 
Clifford, would readily agree that Mr. 
McNamara’s combination of talents is 
only rarely seen. 

It is always a little sad to see a man 
of such integrity, dedication, and en- 
ergy leave any job; yet, I believe all of 
us must be happy for him personally. I 
certainly am. I have some conception of 
the job. I know that it is one of the most 
trying jobs in the world and that it is 
draining. A man of lesser ability and en- 
ergy would have been drained years ago. 

He possesses a rare combination of 
grace and intelligence and it is this, I 
think, that qualifies him as one of the 
most admirable men on the American 
scene today. 

He has accepted new problems with 
mingled grace and patience, he attacked 
them with combined grace and skill. 

One of the most discouraging things 
about the Vietnam problem is that it 
did not yield to the remarkable mind of 
Robert S. McNamara. 

He has made no secret of his frustra- 
tion with Vietnam and no effort to evade 
any responsibility for it. As one news- 
man so aptly put it, this takes “class.” 

It is, I suppose, tragically inevitable 
that the Nation’s preoccupation with 
Vietnam will obscure the unique achieve- 
ments this man made during his tenure. 

He reshaped our entire defense pos- 
ture so that massive retaliation was no 
longer the only response available to 
us. This one decision alone may prove 
the greatest contribution ever made to 
world peace. 

He brought to the Defense Department 
new management techniques for which 
the American taxpayer has every reason 
to be grateful. 

He brought determined management 
skills that unified our defense effort. And 
anyone who remembers the days when 
the Pentagon was as unified as a bag full 
of warring cougars has to be impressed 
with this achievement. 
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He set a goal of efficiency and he had 
the courage to bowl over any sacred cows 
that stood in the way. 

We are all indeed lucky that he re- 
mains in public affairs—and in a post 
that will be increasingly important in 
preserving world stability, conceivably as 
critically important to our survival and 
success as anything that weapons manu- 
facturers may contribute. 

In my opinion, Robert S. McNamara 
on this day deserves a quiet vote of 
thanks from every citizen in this country. 
And I herewith humbly submit mine. 

One newspaper writer, Saul Pett, has 
done an article that sums up in excellent 
fashion Secretary MeNamara's views on 
leaving the Pentagon. I ask unanimous 
consent that this story, which appeared 
in the Washington Star, together with 
the Secretary's valedictory military 
statement to Congress, as reported in the 
February 3 Washington Post, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Feb. 4, 1968 
MCNAMARA ESTIMATE OF PENTAGON CAREER 
(By Saul Pett) 

The trouble with fiction is people like Rob- 
ert Strange McNamara. 

Had he been the subject of a novel instead 
of a fact of American history the last seven 
years, one could expect to find him now 
either a sputtering basket case or a martyr 
screaming in the night on a pyre of politics 
and special interests. 

But there he still is, Robert Strange Mc- 
Namara, by all that he says and his asso- 
ciates detect, still visibly intact of body and 
soul and pysche after seven years in one 
of the world’s hottest seats. 

After seven years of unending crisis, in 
which he could never be more than a phone 
call away from Armageddon, years of bitter 
controversy, an increasingly agonizing war 
that wouldn't go away, years of monumental 
nuclear decisions in which he had to con- 
template death by the millions. McNamara 
admits to some scar tissue but to no feeling 
that “it has worn me down.” 

Friends and colleagues speak of assorted 
passing traumas but, summing up the wear 
and tear, the retiring secretary of defense in- 
sists that he sleeps about as much as he ever 
did. As much, if not always as well. 


CONTINUING FAITH 


He leaves the Pentagon and its intramural 
battlefields with a positive sense of accom- 
plishment which few people, including crit- 
ics, would deny him. His manner, in leaving, 
is not that of a loser or symbol of a fading 
viewpoint. And he leaves with what he came, 
a continuing faith in reason and logic and 
the processes of objective analysis. 

One might have thought that problems 
like Vietnam, which seems to defy reason 
and logical analysis, would be especially 
frustrating to the man they were calling the 
human computer. 

“I think,” he said during a reflective inter- 
view, there is a place for debate on the role 
of reason—for example, existentialism versus 
rationalism. That is a philosophical matter. 
But I know of no one who has suggested that 
the problem of Vietnam can be solved by an 
existentialist approach. 

“It is true, of course, that there are a 
number of factors about Vietnam on which 
it has been difficult to get enough informa- 
tion—the attitude and thinking of the North 
Vietnamese, for example. So there is a gap 
in our knowledge. I believe the problem of 
Vietnam must be attacked rationally, but 
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the results will be imperfect because we 
lack certain facts.” 

There are those who think McNamara had 
to learn the limits of reason and Vietnam 
was his principal teacher. 


ELUSIVE FACTORS 


“It was the first time he was dealing with 
elusive factors,” said a former highly placed 
officer who generally admires the outgoing 
secretary. “He had to learn that war is not 
an exact science, It depends more on human 
reaction than hardware. You can’t wage it by 
computer methods and engineering.” 

Others who know him say that as the 
Vietnam war persisted, as each new measure 
adopted failed to end it, McNamara grew 
pessimistic and weary in the job. He was 
even quoted once as saying, “I’ve been given 
all the resources I've asked for to solve the 
problem in Vietnam and I've failed. Perhaps 
it’s time for someone else to try.” 

“I have not said that,” McNamara said, 
his back to the big windows that open onto 
the Pentagon’s grassy parade ground, the 
yachts on the Potomac and, in the distance, 
the Capitol dome. “But I will make no com- 
ment on Vietnam now. It’s not yet pos- 
sible to look back on it with any wisdom. 
Perhaps in two or four years but not now.” 

With the admitted benefit of hindsight, 
are there things he would have done dif- 
ferently in Vietnam? 

“Oh surely,” he said quickly. “But it 
would be unwise to comment on that now. 
There will be plenty of time to review mis- 
takes when it is all over.” 

But always there is Vietnam. It came up 
yet again. 

Q. Generals have a lifetime to learn how 
to deal emotionally with casualties. How 
have you, a civilian, learned to deal with 
the inevitable casualties of war? 

A. Sleeping pills help . . It also helps 
to believe in what you're doing and to know 
that the men who are fighting the war also 
believe clearly in what we're doing. The 
morale of our men over there is tremen- 
dous. 

PERSHING’S DESK 

Characteristically, working in his shirt- 
sleeves on a Saturday, McNamara was in- 
terviewed at the big desk once used by Gen. 
John J. Pershing, before the oil portrait of 
James Forrestal, the first secretary of de- 
fense, a public man who took his life in an 
agony of private terror. 

The eighth secretary of defense, who has 
held the job the longest, did not look like a 
man overcome with exhaustion or pessimism. 
Nor did he seem to be a man whose “spiritual 
strength was sapped” by his many fights 
with Congress, as one associate put it. Nor 
did he suggest a man dumped by the presi- 
dent for political reasons or one finally 
squeezed out by the pressure of those who 
disagreed with him. These things may be 
true but Robert McNamara, working this 
day on piles of secret papers that would be- 
come the Pentagon’s new astronomical 
budget, did not look it. 

With the square cut of his combed-back 
hair, the old-fashioned rimless glasses, the 
quick and mostly confident answers, he still 
suggested to this visitor a happy scoutmas- 
ter, who thinks the troop is coming along 
fine, just fine, It is not smugness so much 
as self-assurance and enthusiasm, a gallop- 
ing zest for challenge that one imagines ac- 
companied Theodore Roosevelt into a herd 
of buffaloes. 

Obviously Vietnam and the Pentagon are 
still chock full of challenge. Why leave then 
to head the World Bank? In announcing the 
McNamara move, President Johnson noted, 
“He has richly earned relief from the arduous 
labors and stress” of the defense job. Mc- 
Namara, himself, mentioned then only that 
the country might benefit from the appoint- 
ment of a “fresh person.” Friends and as- 
sociates take him at his word, although sey- 
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eral think the specific timing of the switch 
may have been inspired by political con- 
siderations known only to Lyndon Johnson. 


AN OFFENSIVE GAME 


A former service secretary, with a passion 
for football metaphors, said, “Bob based his 
handling of the job on the assumption he 
wouldn’t stay more than four years. There- 
fore, he played a strictly offensive game, al- 
ways throwing the ball. He took on the Na- 
tional Guard and the reserves, he took on 
the military pros and Congress in things like 
the TFX fight. 

“After awhile you've got to get a little 
punchy. The military, you see, not only has 
a two-platoon system, it has the infinite- 
platoon system. In six years, they get three 
turnovers on the joint chiefs of staff and 
they can keep pounding away at you with 
fresh men.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said a retired officer and 
friend, “he feels like a lemon that’s been 
squeezed dry.” 

To a reporter, McNamara puts it less ex- 
tremely. 

“J believe any individual goes through 
peaks and valleys of creativity,” he said. “One 
brings to a post such as this certain ideals 
and concepts. In the process of putting them 
into effect, a great amount of energy is ex- 
pended. Another person could bring in new 
ideas and new energies to move things far- 
ther along. I think the proper order of serv- 
ice here would be four or five years. I stayed 
longer because of Vietnam. In a way, experi- 
ence is a substitute for innovation. 

% „ I don’t mean by any of this that 
we're not continuing to innovate. We are 
In the last year we have made tremendous 
progress in the use of the Department of 
Defense on major social problems. So prog- 
ress hasn't stopped but the rate of innova- 
tion is less today than four years ago.” 

DIFFERENT WAR POLICIES 


Highly placed people in and out of uni- 

form appear to agree that McNamara’s dif- 
ferences with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 
conduct of the Vietnam war were not “basic” 
but a matter of degree. They concurred, it is 
said, in the levels of power to be used but 
disagreed on the rate by which the increased 
military pressure should be applied. The 
chiefs wanted to move faster; McNamara 
wanted to go slower to make certain the 
United States was not over-reacting in Viet- 
nam. 
“In other words,” said one senior officer, 
“it was the difference between a gradual in- 
crease of pressure versus the big fast blow. 
McNamara’s view has prevailed so far.” 

The man did not lend any ominous em- 
phasis to the words, “so far.” He did not 
indicate which view he thought would pre- 
vail after McNamara is gone. President John- 
son has said McNamara’s leaving does not 
signal any change in U.S. war policy. 

Back in carpeted Suite 3E880 of the Pen- 
tagon, where the civilian head of the defense 
department presides by act of Congress and 
constitutional intent, Robert McNamara 
touched indirectly on his differences with 
the joint chiefs. It came up, not specifically 
about Vietnam, but as it reflected his basic 
theory of running Defense. 

That is, he said, “that the responsible of- 
ficials should be active leaders. It is not a 
question of my over-ruling the joint chiefs— 
it is my job to lead. That demands isolation 
of the issues, analyses of the pros and cons, 
and making a decision. A man in my job 
should be criticized for not doing that, for 
failing to provide that kind of leadership. 

SALUTE FOR AIDES 

“As a matter of fact, the Chiefs have been 
brought much more into the decision-mak- 
ing process here in the last seven years, not 
less. But it was my job to lead and in the 
course of leading I sometimes acted against 
the advice of the majority of my advisers. 
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Some of these decisions have proven right 
and some wrong, but for all of them I as- 
sumed responsibility.” 

Leaning back in his chair and adding up 
the “peaks and valleys” of his tenure at the 
Pentagon, McNamara said he leaves with a 
feeling of “tremendous satisfaction,” not 
frustration of disappointment. He empha- 
sized it had not been a one-man show and 
saluted men like Harold Brown, Charles 
Hitch, Cyrus Vance, Roswell Gilpatric, John 
Foster, Paul Nitze, Alain Enthoven and oth- 
ers. The peaks? 

“First and most important, we reshaped 
our national defense policy to ensure inte- 
gration of our military strategy with our 
foreign policy, our military force structure 
and our financial planning 

“This led to a complete re-examination of 
the concept of the use of our power. It be- 
came clear that we couldn’t win a strategic 
nuclear war, that nobody could. That’s not 
to say that nuclear force wasn’t required in 
our defense picture. A strategic nuclear force 
is absolutely essential to our security. But, 
we would use it only under extreme con- 
ditions, and so we had to have other forces 
to use under other conditions. 

“The concept of massive retaliation was 
ruled out. We needed a whole spectrum of 
responses. We began to tailor our military 
forces to those needs. Then it was necessary 
to educate the public and the Congress that 
you cannot win a strategic nuclear war. We 
said it in different ways over a period of 
time. I consider getting that concept across 
our greatest single accomplishment. 

“A corollary to that is the necessity for 
restraint in the application of power in the 
nuclear age. We applied this theory twice 
with great success. I believe it will prove 
equally applicable in Vietnam. 

the Berlin crisis in 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, with great courage, mobilized 
the reserves and sent air national guard 
squadrons to Europe to reflect our determi- 
nation. We applied with restraint and even- 
tually the Russians withdrew from that con- 
frontation. Again, in the Cuban missile crisis, 
there was great mobilization of power, ap- 
plied with great restraint.” 


THE ERROR 


And Vietnam: Always there is Vietnam, 

“Vietnam, of course, is still in controversy.” 
And the valleys, the errors? 

“The most notable was the Bay of Pigs. 
President Kennedy gallantly took the respon- 
sibility but the fact is that I, along with 
others, recommended it. The President’s ad- 
visers were unanimous but that doesn’t 
change the fact that I was wrong. 

“Other errors? I feel bad about a com- 
mission I set up in 1963 to study racial dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. It made 
recommendations and we tried to put them 
into effect. But nothing happened and I 
didn’t do a thing about it. Not a thing hap- 
pened for four years, and then we finally 
went to work and accomplished something.” 


FACING CONGRESS 


McNamara was asked about the cumula- 
tive effect of high-level combat in Washing- 
ton. He smiled, looking down at his desk, 

“The wear and tear comes in the psycho- 
logical mood with which you approach your 
work and that mood is a function of how you 
take criticism. 

“You must be secure enough in your deci- 
sions so that you can face criticism with the 
right perspective, with tolerance and with- 
out so much antagonism that it begins to 
tear you apart. I don’t think it has worn me 
down. And it is not that I have a thick skin. 
I don’t.” 

Was dealing with Congress a drain on his 
spirits? 

“Well, it’s like being a trial lawyer. You're 
on trial before the jury and that is as it 
should be. Anyone responsible for spending 
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10 percent of the nation’s resources and em- 
ploying four and one-half million people 
ought to be subject to public examination. 
It is an absolutely necessary part of our sys- 
tem and I wouldn't change it in any degree. 
But searching examination is a mental 
struggle and tiring to both parties 

“I've had to act contrary to many view- 
points and interests represented in Congress 
but I think most of the congressmen realize 
I was always acting in what I believed to be 
the national interest. I’ve been pleased and 
touched by their many private comments to 
me since my resignation was announced.” 


EISENHOWER WARNING 


In leaving the White House, President 
Eisenhower warned the nation of the growing 
power of the military-industrial complex. 
Does McNamara share that concern? 

“I don’t as long as the secretary of defense 
operates the way he should, examining all 
the factors of a problem and making deci- 
sions on his own analysis, regardless of the 
pressures applied to him. If he then is 
backed by the President—as I have been 
backed by both Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson—then how can the military-indus- 
trial complex get to him? 

“And Congress cannot be subverted in this 
area if the secretary acts thoroughly and 
rationally and solely for the national inter- 
est, and presents the issues dispassionately 
along with his recommendations. I'd say, in 
this area, we haven't lost more than two per- 
cent of the cases to the so-called military- 
industrial complex—and in those instances 
we failed to present our case properly.” 

McNamara once said he could write a book 
on the negative things one has to learn com- 
ing to Washington. Is he now leaving with 
any great illusions shattered? 

“I leave with a feeling of great gratitude 
to two presidents for the opportunity of sery- 
ing our nation. I still have the strong feeling 
that any individual who can serve his govern- 
ment should do so and that he and his 
family will benefit from it.” 

But what negative things did he have to 
learn? 

“Well, for one thing, to prevent strong dis- 
agreement on a pressing issue from ee 
into personal dislike and to distinguish in 
others between disagreement and disrespect.” 

It is true that he didn’t lose any sleep over 
decisions once they had been made? 

“Yes, because I know no one is infallible— 
certainly not I. One must expect to make a 
certain percentage of errors, and I can ac- 
cept that—depending, of course on the im- 
portance of the error. Most decisions, once 
made, don’t bother me in the slightest.” 


MARGIN OF ERROR 


McNamara pointed to papers on his desk. 

“For example, in taking $10 million or $15 
million out of this or that item in the budget, 
one must expect to make some mistakes. On 
the really major issues, I would hope that our 
mistake level is at an absolute minimum.” 

What, in his mind, is the percentage of his 
errors he could tolerate? 

“As I said, it is the importance of the issues 
which determines the number of errors which 
can be tolerated. We must, and do, strive to 
keep errors on major issues to a minimum. 
Or problems of lesser magnitude, ten percent 
or less doesn’t bother me. But some people 
are afraid to take any action for fear of 
making an error. You can't let that immobi- 
lize you.” 

People who know the retiring secretary of 
defense were surprised to hear that he could 
tolerate that margin of error in anyone, 
especially Robert Strange McNamara. 

McNamara REPORT—A PARTIAL TEXT 


(Nore.—Defense Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara, soon leaving his post, submitted a 
valedictory military-posture statement to 
Congress this week, One of the key sections 
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deals with the life and death choices nuclear 
weapons pose to the world.) 


To put it bluntly, neither the Soviet Union 
nor the United States can now attack the 
other, even by complete surprise, without suf- 
fering massive damage in retaliation. This is 
so because each side has achieved, and will 
mostly likely maintain over the foreseeable 
future, an actual and credible second-strike 
capability against the other. It is precisely 
this mutual capability to destroy one an- 
other and, conversely, our respective inabil- 
ity to prevent such destruction, that pro- 
vides us both with the strongest possible 
motive to avoid a strategic nuclear war.... 

The problem now confronting the Nation 
is how best to ensure our safety and survival 
in the years ahead, in an era when both we 
and the Soviet Union will continue to have 
large and effective second-strike strategic 
offensive forces and when the Red Chinese 
may acquire a strategic nuclear capability. 

Having wrestled with this problem for the 
last seven years, I am convinced that our 
forces must be sufficiently large to possess 
an “Assured Destruction” capability. By this 
I mean an ability to inflict at all times and 
under all foreseeable conditions an unaccept- 
able degree of damage upon any single ag- 
gressor or combination of aggressors—even 
after absorbing a surprise attack. One can 
add many refinements to this basic concept, 
but the fundamental principle involved is 
simply this: it is the clear and present ability 
to destroy the attacker as a viable 20th 
century nation, and an unwavering will to 
use these forces in retaliation to a nuclear 
attack upon ourselves or our allies, that pro- 
vides the deterrent, and not the ability par- 
tially to limit damage to ourselves 

In the case of the Soviet Union, I would 
judge that a capability on our part to de- 
stroy, say, one-fifth to one-fourth of her 
population and one-half of her industrial 
capacity would serve as an effective deterrent. 

Red China represents a somewhat different 
problem, Today Red China is still far from 
being an industrial nation. What industry 
it has is heavily concentrated in a compara- 
tively few cities. We estimate, for example, 
that a relatively small number of warheads 
detonated over 50 Chinese cities would de- 
stroy half of the urban population (more 
than 50 million people) and more than one- 
half of the industrial capacity .. The ability 
of even so small a portion of our strategic 
forces to inflict such heavy damage upon 
them should serve as a major deterrent to a 
deliberate attack on us by that country... 

Now, in the late 1960s, because the Soviet 
Union might deploy extensive ABM defenses, 
we are making some very important changes 
in our strategic missile forces. Instead of a 
single large warhead, our missiles are now 
being designed to carry several small war- 
heads and penetration aids, because it is 
the number of warheads, or objects which 
appear to be warheads to the defender's 
radars, that will determine the outcome in a 
contest with an ABM defense 

Gross megatonnage is an erroneous basis 
on which to compare the destruction capa- 
bility of two forces. The number of 
missiles on launchers alone is not a much 
better measure. Far more important is the 
surviving number of separately targetable, 
serviceable, accurate, reliable warheads . . . 
In terms of numbers of (these), our stra- 
tegic forces are superior to those of the Soviet 
Union. 

But I must caution that in terms of na- 
tional security, such “superiority” is of little 
significance. For even with that “superior- 
ity,” or indeed with any “superiority” real- 
istically attainable, the blunt, inescapable 
fact remains that the Soviet Union could 
still effectively destroy the United States, 
even after absorbing the full weight of an 
American first strike. 

Should the Soviets persist in expanding 
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what now appears to be a light and modest 
ABM deployment into a massive one, we will 
be forced to take additional steps. We have 
available the lead time and the technology to 
so increase both the quality and the quantity 
of our strategic offensive forces—with par- 
ticular attention to more sophisticated pen- 
etration aids—so that this expensive “Dam- 
age Limiting” effort would give them no edge 
in the nuclear balance whatsoever. By the 
same token, however, we must realistically 
assume that the Soviet Union would take 
similar steps to offset any threat to their 
deterrent that might result from our deploy- 
ing an ABM defense of our own cities. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I wish to associate myself with the fine 
remarks that the senior Senator from 
Michigan has made with regard to the 
service of a great American, a resident 
of the State of Michigan, Robert S. 
McNamara. 

The pressures upon a man seeking to 
properly manage the Defense Establish- 
ment are more than any normal human 
being should be expected to bear. Rob- 
ert McNamara has carried that burden 
for approximately 7 years. 

As the Senator has so well pointed 
out, one of the greatest contributions 
that Robert McNamara made was the 
establishment of a Defense Department 
that could fight a war on whatever terms 
this Nation found it necessary to fight. 
The Senator said that it was a great con- 
tribution to world peace that Mr. Mc- 
Namara equipped this Nation to fight a 
war without atomic weapons as well as 
the capacity to fight with them. Whether 
we are able to sustain peace or not, it is 
a matter of survival; for even in war- 
fare, man cannot resort to the most hor- 
rible deadly weapons that have been in- 
vented without endangering the exist- 
ence of both himself and his adversary. 
Robert McNamara has wisely established 
a defense policy and a capability so that 
we need not make that decision except 
as a very last resort. 

It was due in large measure to Secre- 
tary McNamara and the late President 
John F. Kennedy that the decision was 
made early in the Kennedy administra- 
tion that we should have the capability 
to fight a war on terms that did not re- 
quire the use of atomic weapons. 

The job of Secretary of Defense, which 
entails the management of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps, as well as the arrangement for 
the weapons and supplies required by 
that establishment, is by far the greatest 
business in the world, and nothing even 
comes close to it. The budgets of some 
of the largest countries in the world, 
aside from the United States, do not 
approach it, and the magnitude of the 
operation and the entire national prod- 
uct of most countries do not approach 
the tremendous outlay and expenditures 
involved in that Department. 

The Secretary of Defense has enor- 
mous security problems as well, which 
probably are more than a citizen should 
be asked to bear. He must try to produce 
for this country the most sophisticated 
modern weapons, to see that we have 
available the best planning for all con- 
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tingencies that may arise, and at the 
same time he must see that all secrets 
as well as our knowledge of the enemy’s 
capabilities do not leak from his lips. 
Secretary McNamara has carried all of 
that security and the burden of main- 
taining it in others, while he has borne 
the enormous load that the job of Secre- 
tary of Defense entails. 

In many respects, the job carries as 
much responsibility and as much burden 
as the President itself; because the Sec- 
retary of Defense is responsible not only 
for the huge expenditure and operation, 
the secrecy and activity of the Govern- 
ment, but also he is responsible for know- 
ing in detail every facet of it. 

Mr. President, in my experience, I have 
not observed any other citizen who had 
a more complete and detailed knowledge 
of all the facets of our defense estab- 
lishment while he had that responsibility 
as did Robert McNamara. He carried 
with him the most intimate details. It 
has been my experience, when we dis- 
cussed matters of national security with 
him, at all times he had at his finger- 
tips or stored somewhere in his mind 
for immediate use the answers to almost 
any question, no matter how detailed or 
minuscule it might be. He did not have 
to call someone or check the answer; he 
could give the answer, which indicated 
that the amount of effort he put into 
his homework was enormous. 

Mr. President, we are losing a very 
great American in the management of 
our Defense Establishment, It is fair that 
he should be permitted to lay down this 
burden that he carried over this long 
period of time. We owe to him a greater 
debt of gratitude than mere words can 
express. I am sure that a grateful nation 
will always remember how he performed 
in this hour of peril. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join Senators in paying tribute 
to Robert McNamara on his last day in 
office as our Secretary of Defense, after 
having held that office for more than 7 
years. I understand it is a record for a 
Secretary of Defense. I fully agree with 
the statement by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] about the burden- 
someness of this office. 

I have often said I did not understand 
how any man could carry on for a long 
period of time in that office, and I say 
the same thing with respect to the Presi- 
dency and the Secretary of State. Cer- 
tainly those three men in these trouble- 
some times have a load to carry that is 
next to impossible. 

In my opinion, Robert McNamara has 
done one of the most outstanding jobs 
we ever had performed for us by a public 
servant. 

I agree with the Senator from Loui- 
siana with reference to Robert Mc- 
Namara’s handling of the facts. He has 
appeared before our Committee on For- 
eign Relations many times and I always 
marvel at the way in which he would 
have all of the facts at his hands. I have 
listened to him through many, many 
hours of testimony, and I have never 
found any reason or any cause whatso- 
ever to feel that he was not being ab- 
solutely frank, fair, and truthful with 
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our committee, and I feel he has always 
acted in that manner with the American 
public. 

I join Senators in paying tribute to 
Robert S. McNamara and saying my own 
personal words of thanks for a tremen- 
dous job done by a great public servant. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to join the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] in paying 
tribute to Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara. 

Today is the last day in office for the 
Secretary of Defense. Robert McNamara, 
after more than 7 years in the most diffi- 
cult of positions, today leaves his office at 
the Pentagon. As columnist Joseph Kraft 
wrote on Tuesday, “We shall not see his 
like soon again.” 

I had the privilege of working with 
him in a close, personal, and official 
way for three and a half years, 
and I have considered him my friend 
for 7 years. He was an inspiration 
to me as he was to all who were associated 
with him. Not without faults, we recog- 
nized in him courage, wisdom, loyalty, 
perseverance, and those other character- 
istics that are so admirable in a man. His 
prodigious accomplishments as Secre- 
tary of Defense, I believe, will be fully 
understood and appreciated only when 
the history of these decades is written. 
But even now we can understand some 
of what he achieved. 

He established order and direction in 
the Department of Defense. No longer 
do we hear as we did earlier that no one 
can run the Pentagon for now someone 
has. 
Very rapidly he transformed the con- 
cept of civilian supremacy in a miiltary 
establishment from mere rhetoric to liv- 
ing reality. It was not done immediately 
but it was accomplished and further, it 
was accepted for a substantial period of 
time. 

There were those who argued that the 
military voice was muted—was not 
heard during his period of leadership. 
The fact is, as Gen. Maxwell Taylor, for- 
mer Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has said: “It was heard and it was 
listened to as never before in our his- 
tory.” But during this period our mili- 
tary representatives had to know their 
facts and they had to be prepared to sup- 
port their position as never before in our 
history. For in Secretary McNamara 
they were dealing with a brilliant but 
skeptical and inquiring mind. Why, how, 
where, when? What will be achieved? 
What will be the reaction? What will 
our adversaries do? What is the cost? 
What effect will such a step have on the 
United States position around the 
world? What are the political implica- 
tions? These questons and many more. 

And it was natural that some longed 
for the old days when the Secretary of 
Defense’s chief occupation appeared to 
be not to ask questions but to review 
troops, visit ships and officiate at pa- 
rades. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may proceed for 
10 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, after he had reached his conclu- 
sions, he presented his recommendations 
to the President of the United States. If 
there was a difference of opinion, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
representing the military, would have 
the opportunity to argue his position and 
the President of the United States would 
make his ultimate decision. On many oc- 
casions the Secretary of Defense’s opin- 
ion prevailed, but the fact is, as is well 
known in this body, on important occa- 
sions he lost. But, as he should, he sup- 
ported the President in his final deci- 
sions. 

But President Kennedy and later Pres- 
ident Johnson understood at all times 
that they were receiving the benefit of 
the most thorough and logical judgment 
that this brilliant mind could evoke. 

Further, in all the work he did, in all 
the efforts he made, in all of his recom- 
mendations, while he presided over the 
largest and swiftest build-up of our mili- 
tary forces in this country’s peacetime 
history, he believed with Winston 
Churchill that “We arm to parley.” He 
understood as others have not, that, as 
Camus said, “The point is not how to 
die separately but how to live together.” 

President Kennedy, in his first state 
of the Union message, stated his belief 
that public service should be a “proud 
and lively career.” Mr. McNamara’s 7 
years as Secretary of Defense has fully 
fufilled this standard. 

By introducing a precise and rational 
decisionmaking process into military 
budgeting—which had previously been 
governed largely by competitive log- 
rolling among the individual services and 
arbitrary financial ceilings—he fixed our 
force levels according to the necessities 
of our safety and commitments, enabling 
us all to breathe easier, in particular, 
about the dread possibility of a nuclear 
attack. 

His service in the executive branch, 
from beginning to end, has been char- 
acterized especially by three qualities: 
unusual loyalty to his Chief in the White 
House; an extraordinary combination of 
imagination, industry, and managerial 
talent in taking command of the Penta- 
gon; and, above all, a deep dedication to 
the national interest without regard to 
political or personal consideration. 
Whether we agreed or not on all occa- 
sions I have never ceased to have the 
utmost respect for him as a great public 
servant and as a great human being. 

I worked with him and sat by his side 
through many difficult days. I listened 
to the conflicting recommendations on 
how to deal with the problems of Laos, 
Vietnam, Cuba, Berlin. Like all of us he 
made mistakes, but I can attest to the 
fact that his judgment was the most con- 
sistently sound of any of the Presidential 
advisers. When the history of this era is 
written Robert McNamara’s contribution, 
his courage, his deep devotion to his 
country and to mankind, his loyalty to 
his ideals and to his principles will rank 
him high in the annals of American 
patriots. 

Next to President Kennedy his was the 
paramount role in the Cuban missile 
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crisis. Without his persistence and com- 
mitment in support of Averell Harriman, 
the test ban treaty of 1963 would have 
been far more difficult to obtain. 

For these and many chapters that will, 
I hope, some day be written, I rise in this 
Chamber to express my appreciation for 
what he has done and also, with a sense 
of sorrow and loss that he is leaving. I 
do so as a former colleague and as a 
friend; I do so also on behalf of Presi- 
dent Kennedy who had the greatest ad- 
miration and affection for him. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appreciate 
very much the remarks just made by the 
Senator from New York. We speak here 
as Senators, and I as one who knew him 
as a citizen in my State before he came 
here. But ROBERT KENNEDY can speak, 
as he has so eloquently, of the abilities 
and devotion of Robert McNamara, hav- 
ing seen him in the intimacy of—and, 
I assume, some terror-ridden moments— 
three and a half years of his service in 
the executive branch. 

I am very grateful to the Senator from 
New York for his fine comments. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have just been made by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr] and 
others regarding the outstanding serv- 
ices of the Secretary of Defense, Robert 
MeNamara. 

He is truly a man of great ability, great 
dedication, and great courage. While I 
respected his judgments and decisions, 
I would be less than frank if I did not 
state that I did not approve all of them. 

I had the opportunity to be associated 
with him not only in an official capacity 
but also in many other instances, where 
I had the privilege of being with him 
and had the opportunity, really, to ob- 
serve the fine personal qualities of this 
man. 

It was in 1964 that the executive 
branch of the Government determined 
to close many of the military installa- 
tions throughout the country. Many 
States were naturally affected and Kan- 
sas was one of them. To be closed in 
Kansas at that time was the Schilling Air 
Force Base, at Salina, in the First Con- 
gressional District, which is so ably rep- 
resented by Representative ROBERT DOLE. 

Mr. President, such a closing, of course, 
is of great concern not only to Members 
of Congress but also to the community. 
Salina, Kans., is a city of 35,000 popu- 
lation. At this base there were several 
thousand civilian and military person- 
nel and the closing of this base made a 
real problem not only for the community 
but also for the people involved. 

It was my privilege to go personally 
to the Secretary of Defense with 
Representative DoLE and others and dis- 
cuss this matter with the Secretary. 

I want to say for the Recor that he 
was a man greatly interested in those 
who were going to be affected by this 
closing. It was he who set up what was 
known as the Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment, in his own Office, in order to take 
care of the situations not only in Kan- 
sas but also throughout the Nation. He 
placed at the head of that Office, Don- 
ald F. Bradford, who, as its Director, 
surrounded himself with a group of out- 
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standing civilian and military personnel 
who went out into the communities, con- 
tacted the people, and assisted them to 
resolve a most difficult transition from a 
great military operation to a community 
operation. 

As a result of the great interest mani- 
fested by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Schilling Air Force Base at Salina, Kans., 
was selected as a model for the closing of 
future military installations and rees- 
— the community on a sound 

asis. 

I shall be forever indebted to the Se- 
cretary of Defense, and so will the com- 
munities affected. 

I appreciate very much the remarks 
made by the Senator from Michigan and 
his yielding to me to make these few 
remarks. 

Mr. HART. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas very much. 

ROBERT S. M'NAMARA, GREAT AMERICAN 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
join with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the assistant majority leader 
[Mr. Lone], the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] and other Sena- 
tors in expressing admiration for Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, a 
great American, and one of the greatest 
public servants ever to serve the Repub- 
lic. He has been our finest Secretary of 
Defense and in every way has been a 
truly dedicated public servant from the 
day that our late great President John F. 
Kennedy appointed him as Secretary of 
Defense. 

Whether one agreed or disagreed with 
him on individual matters, there is no 
question that he has been a great Secre- 
tary of Defense who streamlined the 
Pentagon and established and at all 
times maintained civilian supremacy 
over the military. One of the most im- 
portant principles written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the 
Founding Fathers, the architects of that 
great document, was that civilian au- 
thority must always be supreme over 
military authority in this Nation. Robert 
S. McNamara alone of all the Secretaries 
of Defense during the past quarter of a 
century asserted that authority and up- 
held that principle. 

Without exception previous Secretaries 
of Defense during the past 25 years have 
almost always yielded deference and de- 
votion to the Joint Chiefs of Staff of our 
Armed Forces. They have invariably gone 
along with the policies and views of the 
generals and admirals in the Pentagon. 
It was Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara who put them in their place. He 
was the hardest working Secretary of 
Defense we have had in many years. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff could express 
their dissent and disgust behind his back 
and no doubt express forcibly to Presi- 
dent Johnson their views and demands 
which were most of the time in support of 
bombing North Vietnam without any re- 
strictions whatsoever and very likely 
even for an amphibious operation land- 
ing of our ground forces in the area above 
the temporary demarcation line at the 
17th parallel. Secretary McNamara never 
yielded to their views and bad advice. He 
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was firm and determined to save our 
citizens from unnecessary expenditures 
amounting to billions of dollars, and he 
was firm and determined in his policies 
which definitely were for the welfare and 
safety of our country and to avoid the 
terror of world war III. 

President Eisenhower, in what has been 
termed his farewell statement, warned 
the Nation of the dangers inherent in 
the growth of the military-industrial 
complex that has arisen in our Nation 
since World War II and the advent of the 
cold war. The Defense Department now 
spends more than $70 billion each year, 
well over half of all moneys spend by 
the Federal Government. It wields im- 
mense power. This is a phenomenon 
which did not exist in this country prior 
to World War II. The lives of millions 
of Americans and thousands of business 
concerns are dependent upon decisions 
made daily by officials of the Department 
of Defense. It is of utmost importance 
to all Americans that these decisions be 
made wisely and that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility concerning them be under 
the control of civilian authority. Robert 
S. McNamara fulfilled that great trust. 
He mastered the farflung Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

He has been a formidable adversary of 
forces hostile to the United States, but 
at the same time his has been the voice 
of reason and understanding seeking 
peace and international accord. He has 
done as much if not more to assure the 
soundness of our national defense than 
any other man in our history. At the 
same time, he has deeply involved him- 
self in the serious economic and social 
matters facing our Nation. 

I have personal knowledge, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, that several years ago, in 
1962 and 1963, all the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with one exception, 
urged the installation of intercontinen- 
tal ballistic-missile defenses allegedly to 
protect cetrain cities from nuclear war- 
heads aimed at us from the Soviet Union 
or Communist China—fancy that De- 
fense Secretary McNamara vetoed this. 
He refused to go along. He saved our 
taxpayers approximately $4 billion. Had 
the views of all the members, save one, 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff prevailed, by 
January 1967 that entire antimissile in- 
stallation as proposed would have been 
entirely obsolete and of no value what- 
soever to citizens within the area of those 
cities and to our Nation in the event the 
Soviet Union would have launched a 
nuclear missile attack against our cities. 
American citizens say “Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary.” 

Americans owe him a great debt of 
gratitude. He has served our Nation well 
and Americans shall not forget him. As 
he leaves his high office. I am certain all 
Americans wish him Godspeed and hap- 
py landings and express the hope that 
his wisdom and counsel will be available 
to all of us in the years ahead. 

11 60 HART. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we on 
the Armed Services Committee were in 
close contact with the far-reaching and 
remarkable work of Secretary McNa- 
mara. Also, it fell to some of us who 
might have disagreed, and did disagree, 
with him at times on major matters to 
take positions that we thought were 
sound, his position to the contrary not- 
withstanding. That occurred sometimes, 
including matters the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi had to handle. But, at the same 
time, that did not mar my relations with 
him, nor dim my views of the many fine 
qualities that he has shown, including 
extraordinary ability. I have said many 
times, and many colleagues have agreed, 
Mr. McNamara is the most effective Sec- 
retary of Defense that our country has 
ever had. I have known all of them. 

I do not mean to make comparisons 
that are not favorable to anyone, but he 
just had the combination of the neces- 
sary qualities—ability, unbounded en- 
ergy, and other qualities—that go to 
make an effective Secretary; he labored 
long and faithfully on all problems, 
many of which had no answer, or com- 
plete answer. But he never gave up. 

Much that Mr. McNamara did at the 
Pentagon in the Department of Defense 
will remain as a part of our Government 
long after his tenure is over, because 
many of his achievements, especially in 
the field of management, were solid and 
substantial and will stand the test of 
time. I am confident of that. 

Mr. President, my attitude about Sec- 
retary McNamara’s work is perhaps ex- 
pressed as well as I could by an introduc- 
tion that I gave him about a year ago. It 
was my privilege then to introduce him 
to a large audience, in Jackson, Miss., at 
the opening of the Millsaps College con- 
vocation program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
troduction I gave at that time be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. I 
thank the Senator very much for yield- 
ing to me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF SECRETARY ROBERT McNa- 
MARA AT MILLSAPS COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS., 
ON FEBRUARY 24, 1967, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE OPENING OF THE MILLSAPS COLLEGE CON- 
VOCATION PROGRAM 

(By JOHN C. STENNIS) 

The man I am privileged to introduce to- 
night holds a position which, in my opinion, 
is second only to that of the Presidency of 
the United States in power, importance, and 
awesome responsibility. 

In the military field there is no position in 
the nation which is more vital to our security 
and survival than that of Secretary of De- 
fense. He has under his supervision 4,000,000 
military and civilian personnel, stationed 
worldwide. Over 500,000 of these are involved 
in a fighting hot war exactly half way around 
the world. For the current 12-month period 
alone, he will have responsibility for the ex- 
penditure of more than $73 billion—more 
than one-half of the entire national budg- 
et—to insure that our country remains 
militarily strong and our people secure. 

I believe he is the most effective man who 
has ever been Secretary of Defense, and I 
have known all of them. 

Our speaker tonight is not, however, just a 
man of military affairs. Before coming to 
Washington he had a distinguished and 
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diverse career. His talents were tested and 
proven in a number of fields. 

After graduating from the University of 
California he attended the Harvard School of 
Business Administration where he received 
a Master’s degree, and later served there as 
a faculty member of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

After wartime service in the then Army Air 
Corps, he joined the business world. His great 
ability, talent and industry were quickly 
manifested and he rose rapidly through the 
top managerial ranks, culminating in his se- 
lection as president of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. He came to Washington in 1961, when 
he was appointed to the high positions he 
now holds. 

As a private citizen as well as an official, 
he has been a staunch supporter of education 
at all levels. As a busy executive, and later as 
Secretary of Defense, he has taken the time 
@ parent should take in supporting his child’s 
school, actively participating in PTA meet- 
ings as well as delivering the address at his 
daughter's graduation. 

In the Military he has kept training and 
education at the very forefront. He comes 
here tonight to help further strengthen one 
of our own great institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Millsaps College. The influence of this 
convocation at Millsaps will extend far be- 
yond its borders to all schools and institu- 
tions of learning in our State, because the 
programs and all participants recognize and 
emphasize both the value and the necessity 
of education. Thus, the Secretary and others 
lead us in the training of the minds and 
character of our youth, which is the road to 
usefulness, and usefulness is the road to 
happiness for the individual and strength 
for the nation. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have you 
in Mississippi and grateful to you for con- 
tributing a major part to this Convocation 
Program. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks by 
Senator Hart concerning Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, who is serving today for the 
last time as Secretary of Defense. I have, 
in other places and at other times, spelled 
out the high respect I hold for Bob Mc- 
Namara as an individual and as a public 
servant. 

Mr. McNamara has, for 7 years, pre- 
sided over our Military Establishment. 
It is a powerful, a terrifying, a frustrat- 
ing job, made even more critical by the 
times in which we live. It requires a big 
man. But Bob McNamara, Mr. President, 
is a man even bigger than the job. He has 
been more than an able administrator. 
He has served as well as a philosopher- 
statesman, bringing to the Pentagon a 
huge capacity for human understanding 
and compassion. At the same time, he 
has held firm in his determination that 
our Nation will fulfill its historic duty 
in Southeast Asia as elsewhere, while 
exercising restraint all the time. 

Mr. President, I regret that Mr. Mc- 
Namara is leaving the Pentagon. But, as 
an American, I am pleased that he has 
served there as Secretary of Defense for 
the past 7 years. And I am pleased that 
he goes now to another job of growing 
importance, for I am sure that Mr. Mc- 
Namara, with his wisdom, insight, and 
ability, will continue to serve the cause 
of world stability and peace and bring to 
that cause all the impact of his vast 
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ability exercised through his new pos- 
tion at the World Bank. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there are few 
men who deserve more of a well done 
than does Secretary of Defense, Robert 
McNamara. Since the creation of that 
vast behemoth of the Defense Depart- 
ment, he is the first to have molded it 
into a cohesive and controlled agent of 
our national policy. 

It was President Eisenhower, who on 
his departure from office, warned us 
against the military-industrial complex. 
And, since the time of James Forrestal 
no man has better understood the striv- 
ings for power of that complex than has 
Robert McNamara. 

One good reason may well be that Bob 
McNamara was a manager by profession 
and had earlier mastered the sophisti- 
cated new techniques of modern man- 
agement. He did much to bring the com- 
puter to Government and was responsi- 
ble for the introduction of the PPB 
budgeting system in the Department of 
Defense. In this age of specialization, it 
is only through the full use of these 
processes and the computer technology 
they entail that the human mind can 
properly comprehend and direct an op- 
eration of this size. 

Robert McNamara’s tenure in the 
Pentagon marked the development of a 
complex so vast that its departmental 
budget exceeds the total national budget 
of every other nation in the world except 
the Soviet Union. Bob McNamara knew 
how to say that most difficult word in 
Government: “no”—and said “no” fre- 
quently to generals, admirals, and, yes, 
us politicians alike. 

All told, I believe that Bob McNamara 
has created a viable, sensible Defense 
Department. Above all, too, he has been 
a man who believes in peace, and who be- 
lieves that the only excuse for the use 
of force is the attainment or enlarge- 
ment of areas of peace. He has sought to 
practice this policy and when he has been 
in error, has said so. 

Here I must add, as one who continues 
to believe our bombing of North Vietnam 
has been counterproductive and that we 
should deescalate in South Vietnam, that 
Secretary McNamara’s statement before 
the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee in August, 1967, was the 
most honest and forthright testimony I 
ever saw. In this testimony, Mr. Mc- 
Namara did not seek to tailor intelligence 
to fit our policy, but rather let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

All told, Bob McNamara has served our 
country well and deserves all thanks 
from the American public. I wish him 
and his lovely wife, the best of luck in 
his new responsibility. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I pay 
tribute to Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara. 

I have listened to his presentations to 
the Foreign Relations Committee on 
many occasions since he became Secre- 
tary of Defense. His assignment has been 
a most difficult one. The moneys expend- 
ed in the Department of Defense are of a 
magnitude that simply overwhelms the 
mind when one considers what other 
governments throughout the world have 
spent not only in their military opera- 
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tions but also in the rendition of serv- 
ices to the citizenry of their respective 
nations. 

Mr. President, I frequently wonder 
why persons accept Government assign- 
ments that are very likely to carry noth- 
ing but grief and very little of approba- 
tion. 

The assignments to the positions of 
Secretary of Defense and Secretary of 
State are precarious in the ultimate de- 
gree. It is practically impossible for any 
person occupying either one of those two 
Offices to manage his Department in a 
manner that would escape the condem- 
nation and odium of the people. 

We are involved in a war. Secretary 
of Defense McNamara is not responsible 
for our position in South Vietnam. 
Neither is Secretary of State Rusk nor 
the President of the United States. Yet, 
they must carry the burden and endure 
the pain of the condemnation that 
comes because of reversals that have 
occurred and are occurring in South Viet- 
nam. 

I speak at this moment to defend the 
position of Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara respecting the truthfulness of the 
statements which he made to the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
last week. I listened fully to what he had 
to say. He presented his testimony ob- 
jectively. 

Mr. President, efforts have been made 
on the floor of the Senate to label Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara as having 
told the committee mistruths. I vigor- 
ously reject those charges. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] stated a few moments ago that 
Secretary of Defense McNamara objec- 
tively and without restraint fully laid the 
facts before the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. President, I was a judge for 10 
years. I learned to weigh evidence. I 
learned to recognize evidence that was 
entitled to consideration and evidence 
that was not entitled to consideration. On 
the basis of that past experience, I ap- 
proached the testimony of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara. 

At the conclusion of the presentation 
by Secretary of Defense McNamara, I 
concluded that the charges that the U.S. 
vessels in Tonkin Gulf on August 4 were 
not attacked, were not correct charges. 
Our vessels were attacked, and our Gov- 
ernment in defense of its honor and in 
defense of the right to move in inter- 
aoa waters was justified in striking 

The charge has also been made that 
through a sort of conspiratorial arrange- 
ment, we went into the Tonkin Gulf with 
the intention of precipitating a condi- 
tion that would cause the North Viet- 
namese to attack our ships. That charge 
is untrue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Third, in a sort of 
veiled and ambiguous way, the charge 
has been made that we were in the terri- 
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torial waters of North Vietnam and not 
in international waters. That charge is 
not borne out by the testimony. Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara pre- 
sented the evidence to the committee 
objectively and impartially. That part of 
his testimony which did not concur with 
those who wanted to place our country in 
bad light was emphasized in the reports, 
and that part which put our country in 
the true light was deemphasized and 
veiled. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara is 
leaving the Defense Department. I wish 
him well. I thank him for the services 
which he rendered to our Government. 
He made mistakes. Mistakes should be 
expected of human beings. Mistakes are 
made by the private citizen and by public 
Officials. History, however, will judge the 
services of Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara not upon isolated mistakes but on 
the basis of all the services he rendered. 

My final words: Democracy is a frail 
structure. The members of the demo- 
cratic or republican government are 
prone to condemn and criticize people 
occupying high office. It is tragic; it is 
wrong. My belief is that the final esti- 
mate will be that the Secretary of De- 
fense was honest, objective, devoted, and 
patriotic; that he had only one objective 
in the overall, and that was the preserva- 
tion of our country as a combination of 
people living in freedom and thus mak- 
ing possible the social and economic de- 
velopment, in a rich degree, of the 200 
million people who live within our 
country. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I want 
to add my voice to those who have al- 
ready expressed their regret at the de- 
parture of Bob McNamara from the 
Cabinet and have wished him the best in 
his new assignment with the World Bank. 

Secretary McNamara’s impact on this 
society has gone far beyond the military 
mechanics of the Department of Defense. 

He has worked hard to bring social 
justice to Negro servicemen who suffered 
the unconscionable insult of being re- 
fused convenient housing near their mil- 
itary assignments. He has succeeded in 
implementing agreements by apartment 
owners not to discriminate. This country 
is better for that. 

He has sought to make the Armed 
Forces a helping hand for young people 
whose environments were so deprived 
that they could not meet the minimum 
standards required for admission into 
our armed services. And he has initiated 
cooperative relationships with groups 
which sought facilities for their efforts to 
help the deprived young people of the 
Nation. His work here has helped the 
Nation, too. 

He has also struggled with the diffi- 
cult issue of our long-range defense sys- 
tem, balancing the necessity for pre- 
paredness against the danger of inter- 
national hysteria and an acceleration of 
the arms race. His recommendation of a 
limited anti-ballistic-missile system was 
a controversial one, because there will al- 
ways be controversy over life-and-death 
issues. Secretary McNamara approached 
his task objectively and defended his 
recommendation eloquently. 

Throughout his long and exhausting 
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term as Secretary of Defense he has al- 
ways proceeded with reason and firm- 
ness. America is better for having had 
Bob McNamara as Secretary of Defense 
during this critical period. 

Mr. President, I know I speak for many 
of my colleagues when I send my hope 
for progress with Secretary McNamara 
to his new task with the World Bank. 
No issue is more important to the peace 
of the world than bridging the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor of our world. 

It is typical of the breadth of Bob 
McNamara that he should be eager to 
take on this problem, too. Pope Paul VI 
has said that the word for peace is de- 
velopment. Mr. McNamara will approach 
this staggering assignment with the same 
great intelligence and dedication to hu- 
manity that he has shown in the Cabinet. 

I hope he will call on us for help. I 
know we will be ready to listen. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Michigan. Much will be said about Sec- 
retary McNamara’s brilliance, his dedi- 
cation, the grueling pace he set, and the 
mountains of work he moved in his 7 
years in the second most difficult job in 
this country. 

But I would like to hold his tenure up 
to the standards that he himself sets: 
Was it effective? Did it do the best job 
for the people of the United States? The 
answer is resoundingly “Yes.” In fact, 
the finest tribute that can be paid to 
Secretary McNamara on his retirement 
is the posture of the Defense Establish- 
ment of this country. 

He held this Office longer than any 
other man, and he made the most pro- 
found changes. They were imaginative, 
they were controversial, they impinged 
on many of the traditions of the separate 
services. But there is no question that 
every aspect of our defense, from the 
missile stations in the West to the boot 
camps for new recruits, have been 
changed and improved significantly un- 
der his leadership; and that the terribly 
complicated job of defending this coun- 
try has been put on a firmer basis be- 
cause of what he has done. 

At the same time as he was building 
our defense, the Secretary made his De- 
partment a leader in the effort to nego- 
tiate limitations on arms. His grasp of 
facts and judgment were helpful to both 
President Kennedy and President John- 
son in many other ways as well. All that 
he did to restrain the use of power by the 
United States and to bring it more in 
keeping with the principles and the re- 
alities of the world will probably never be 
known. 

His personal honor and integrity have 
never been in doubt. Robert McNamara 
served the Government of the United 
States in a time of national peril. He gave 
us of his enormous talents and we can 
all light a candle from his torch. 

He goes now on to the work of develop- 
ment for the poor nations of the world. 
In many ways this is where the real bat- 
tle is going to take place for the future 
of man, and we should all be grateful that 
he will be in the thick of it. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Iam pleased 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, Senator Hart, in paying trib- 
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ute to our retiring Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Robert S. McNamara. 

It is impossible not to admire the in- 
tellectual precision and administrative 
ability and the total dedication which he 
brought to his job. It is precisely these 
qualities, indeed, which have enabled 
him to serve two successive Presidents 
for more than 7 years time as Secre- 
tary of Defense. And I for one would like 
to go on record as endorsing President 
Johnson's decision to confer on Secretary 
McNamara the highest decoration which 
can be given to any civilian, the Medal of 
Freedom. 

Mr. McNamara now assumes a posi- 
tion of equal or perhaps greater im- 
portance as President of the World Bank. 
His qualities of intellect, his business ex- 
perience, his understanding of the world 
situation, and the sympathy which he is 
known to have for the problems of the 
developing nations, make his appoint- 
ment an eminently suitable one. Indeed, 
Ido not think the World Bank could have 
found a man better qualified for the po- 
sition which Robert S. McNamara now 
assumes, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as Secre- 
tary McNamara moves into his new re- 
sponsibilities at the World Bank, I want 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my personal admiration for his uncom- 
mon devotion to duty and farsighted at- 
tention to the national interest during 
his years of service as Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Secretary McNamara brings to public 
service an intelligence, understanding, 
and sensitivity sorely needed in our Na- 
tion today. He has the courage to say 
what he thinks and the ability to make 
hard decisions. He deserves high marks 
both as a thinker and as a doer. He com- 
bines a compassion for his fellow man 
with a realistic approach to today’s 
power politics. He is a man with a hard 
head and yet a soft and understanding 
heart. i 

As he turns from one great responsi- 
bility to another, I wish him well. I am 
glad that he has decided to continue his 
unique contribution to the public in- 
terest. 

To those who believe that America has 
failed to produce enough men of the 
caliber needed to lead this country in 
the critical years just ahead, I would 
say, look at a man like Robert McNa- 
mara, or a man like John Gardner, who, 
regretfully, is also leaving the Cabinet. 
In my judgment, either one of these men 
is highly qualified in terms of experience, 
judgment, ability, and character to be 
President of the United States. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am glad 
that Members of the Senate are paying 
a well-deserved tribute to the Honorable 
Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of 
Defense. 

I do not believe it necessary to speak 
at length on the accomplishments of Mr. 
McNamara. His work in continuing the 
effective unification of the Armed Forces, 
of maintaining their strength as a deter- 
rent against a catastrophic war and for 
our national security, and his provision 
for the welfare of the members of the 
Armed Forces, are well known. He has 
served at a difficult time, particularly 
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during the war in Vietnam, but he has 
maintained a broad viewpoint regarding 
its limits. 

His official work has been marked and 
tempered by the deep and humane quali- 
ties of his character—and for this, too, 
he will be remembered. 

We are confident that he, sustained by 
a very noble wife, will continue to serve 
our country with great ability and honor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara has left the 
Defense Department. While the Nation 
loses much by his resignation, much of 
his contribution, however, will be re- 
tained after his departure. One need not 
be prophetic to observe that years and 
even decades from now, American mili- 
tary personnel—from generals to foot 
soldiers, from admirals to able-bodied 
seamen, from air commanders to crew- 
men—will be enabled to meet their re- 
sponsibilities more effectively because of 
the scientific managerial approach to de- 
fense problems which were introduced by 
this great Secretary of Defense. 

History notes that before accepting the 
job of Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNa- 
mara expressed reservations, claiming in 
particular a lack of personal experience 
in the field. His extraordinary work of 
the past 7 years underscores the ex- 
ceeding modesty of his initial reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. McNamara’s departure from the 
Defense Department deprives the Nation 
of a Cabinet officer whose abilities and 
effectiveness have been unsurpassed 
since the establishment of that demand- 
ing office 20 years ago. His has been an 
achievement of personal leadership in a 
far-reaching managerial accomplish- 
ment. It has done much to illuminate the 
wise foresight of the Constitution in pro- 
viding for ultimate civilian control over 
military affairs. 

The record of Secretary McNamara’s 
achievements speaks for itself. His per- 
sonal contribution lies in his wisdom and 
dedication which found a full expression 
in his astute capacity to view military 
issues in their broadest national and 
international context. His legacy lies in 
the systemized methods which now char- 
acterize operations in the Pentagon, with 
the clearer understanding that they pro- 
vide of the many ramifications of vital 
decisions. 

Nor have his managerial abilities been 
confined to matters related to defense. 
He has been of such great value to two 
Presidents that he has served as a prin- 
cipal adviser on a host of other matters, 
including poverty, economic problems, 
taxes, and labor. 

These past 7 years have not been easy 
times. The Nation has been challenged as 
seldom before. Basic premises on which 
we have long relied have been sorely 
tested. We have had to live through the 
national tragedy of the death of a Presi- 
dent. We have been forced to defend our 
institutions both at home and abroad. 
We are immersed in a fierce war in Viet- 
nam. It is not saying too much to recog- 
nize that because of Robert S. Mc- 
Namara’s contributions we—as a na- 
tion—have been better able to execute 
Government policies in response to these 
challenges. 
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Yesterday the President bestowed on 
Mr. McNamara the Medal of Freedom. 
America is giving him to the world, said 
President Johnson, referring to his new 
post as President of the World Bank. 
That is certainly the case. Moreover, in 
the process of releasing him to an inter- 
national assignment of this magnitude, 
we are really giving him to ourselves 
once again because this Nation is very 
much a part of the world. What happens 
in the world, in the end, happens to us. 
That is a relationship which Robert S. 
McNamara has long understood in its 
most profound sense. Robert McNamara 
leaves the Defense Department with our 
gratitude and with our best wishes for 
the continuance of his great and con- 
Fapte contributions in his new assign- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleague Senator Hart in ex- 
pressing my sincere regret in the retire- 
ment of Secretary McNamara. I, and I 
am sure many others, will miss his astute 
grasp of the overall military situation, 
and his firm guidance and counsel for 
the past 7 years. 

The Department of Defense has grown 
immeasurably as a result of his leader- 
ship and I am sure posterity will appro- 
priately record his contribution. 

He deserves the highest accolades and 
I am glad to join my fellow Senators in 
making it a matter of record. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, let me again 
thank my colleagues who have been kind 
enough to speak as they have of a very 
great American, and a man of whom we 
in Michigan are extraordinarily and 
justifiably proud. I realize now that the 
able senior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] had been seeking to obtain 
time, and I note that he has left the floor, 
but I know perfectly well that he had 
planned to make and, except for the de- 
mands of his schedule, would have made, 
a comment at this point. I make that ex- 
planation in the Recorp for Secretary 
McNamara and by way of apology to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

I simply repeat, Mr. President, that on 
this day Secretary McNamara deserves a 
quiet vote of thanks from all Americans, 
and I very humbly offer mine. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF INCENTIVE Pay, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Navy 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, the 
number of officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps above the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander or major, entitled to incentive pay 
for the 6-month period preceding February 
28, 1968; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for improv- 
ing the administration of the economic as- 
sistance program for Turkey, Agency for 
International Development, Department of 
State (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART BUILDING 


A letter from the Secretary, National Gal- 
lery of Art, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation authorizing the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art to construct a build- 
ing or buildings in the District of Columbia, 
and making provisions for the maintenance 
thereof (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., remon- 
strating against the award of an OEO Om- 
budsman grant; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Resolution adopted by the New York State 
Association of City Councils, Buffalo, N.Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
aid cities in the handling of their many 
problems, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Archivist of the 
United States, dated February 20, 1968, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

C. R. Smith, of New York, to be Secretary 
of Commerce; and 

John H. Crooker, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VISI- 
TORS TO COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I wish to announce that I have 
appointed the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VIS- 
ITORS TO U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I wish to announce that I have 
appointed the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Houtrncs] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr, ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. Ben- 
NETT, Mr. DomINick, and Mr. MoN- 
TOYA): 

S. 3056. A bill to amend section 8c(2) (A) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to include 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico among the 
specified States which are eligible to par- 
ticipate in marketing agreement and order 
programs with respect to apples; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. AlLorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, and Mr. DOMINICK) : 

S. 3057. A bill to amend sections 2(3) and 
8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, so as to 
permit marketing orders applicable to apples 
to provide for paid advertising; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. AtLotr when he 
introduced the above bill, 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 3058. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to revise the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for administering the 
provisions of the act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3059. A bill for the relief of Man Jak 
Cheung (Ting Ping Woo); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3060. A bill to provide benefits for sur- 
vivors of Federal judges comparable to bene- 
fits received by survivors of Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes; 

S. 3061. A bill to amend provisions of law 
relating to the retirement of justices and 
Judges of the United States; and 

S. 3062. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Administrator of the Courts for 
each judicial circuit; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3063. A bill to provide employment and 
training opportunities for low-income and 
unemployed persons; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3064. A bill to amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, as amended, to provide tech- 
nical and financial assistance to the com- 
mercial fishing industry in meeting the 
requirements of the Wholesome Fish and 
Fishery Products Act of 1968; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

S. 3065. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, by providing 
for temporary injunctions or restraining or- 
ders for certain violations of that act; and 

S. 3066. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, by expand- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission by providing for temporary re- 
straining orders for certain violations of that 
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act, and by making any violation of that 
act with intent to defraud or mislead a mis- 
demeanor; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3056 AND S. 3057—INTRODUCTION 
OF PROPOSED BILLS RELATING 
TO AMENDMENTS OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING AGREE- 

MENT ACT OF 1937 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators BENNETT, DoMINICK, 
Montoya, and myself, I introduce a bill 
to amend section 8c(2) (A) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, so as to include, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and New Mexico among the 
specified States which are eligible to par- 
ticipate in marketing agreement and or- 
der programs with respect to apples, 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3056) to amend section 
8c(2) (A) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, so as 
to include Colorado, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico among the specified States which are 
eligible to participate in marketing 
agreement and order programs with re- 
spect to apples, introduced by Mr. ALLOTT 
(for himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The purpose of this bill 
is to enable apple growers of Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico to do a more effec- 
tive job of marketing apples in their re- 
spective States by providing a legislative 
means of entering into voluntary market- 
ing agreement and order programs. Sec- 
tion 8c(2)(A) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, already enables apple growers 
in certain specified States to enter into 
marketing agreement and order pro- 
grams. This bill merely adds Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico to that list of 
States which are afforded an opportunity 
to enter into such programs. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, provided 
the means whereby the orderly and efi- 
cient marketing processes could be used 
for the improvement of the markets for 
various agricultural commodities. This 
legislative tool was provided, not only 
for the economic benefit of the agricul- 
tural industry involved with such com- 
modities, but also for the general benefit 
of the consuming public. This law pro- 
vided an opportunity for proper farmer 
bargaining power through collective 
farmer marketing and selling agreements 
otherwise unavailable to individual 
farmers. 

The applegrowers of Colorado are 
presently permitted by our State law to 
enter into marketing agreements and 
orders on an intrastate basis. What we 
are seeking here, however, is to enable 
applegrowers in Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico to join with other apple- 
growers in the States enumerated in sec- 
tion 8c(2)(A) of the Agricultural Mar- 
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keting Agreement Act to create voluntary 
marketing orders. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the power to enter into 
these marketing orders, which are ex- 
empted from the antitrust laws of the 
United States, with the applegrowers of 
the affected States. 

The passage of the bill would create 
the opportunity for voluntary interstate 
agreements, voted upon by the apple- 
growers directly affected, which would be 
subject to approval by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The public interest is fully 
protected by the processes established 
by law. Prior to approval by the Secre- 
tary, the proposed agreements are sub- 
ject to hearings called by the Department 
of Agriculture to satisfy the Department 
of the voluntariness of the proposed 
agreement and to be certain that there 
is a sufficient number of growers who 
want to enter into such an agreement. 
Thus, there is an ideal industry-govern- 
ment relationship created here by law to 
assure the ultimate protection of the 
public interest. 

The applegrowers in Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico deserve the opportunity 
to afford themselves of the promise of 
the purposes of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937 for the or- 
derly exchange of their commodity in 
interstate commerce by effectuating pro- 
grams beneficial not only to their partic- 
ular industry, but also to the consuming 
public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
I have sent to the desk be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recorp, in accordance with the request 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

S. 3056 
A bill to amend section 8c(2)(A) of the 

Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 

1937, as amended, so as to include Colo- 

rado, Utah and New Mexico among the 

specified States which are eligible to par- 
ticipate in marketing agreement and other 
programs with respect to apples 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 80 (2) (A) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, is amended by striking out “and 
Connecticut” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Connecticut, Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico.”. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I also introduce, Mr. 
President, a bill offered by Senators 
DOMINICK, BENNETT, and myself, “to 
amend sections 2(3) and 8c(6)(I) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to permit 
marketing orders applicable to apples to 
provide for paid advertising,” and ask 
that it, too, be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3057) to amend sections 
2(3) and 8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, so as to permit marketing or- 
ders applicable to apples to provide for 
paid advertising, introduced by Mr. 
ALLoTT (for himself, Mr. BENNETT, and 
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Mr. DomInickK), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Again, this bill is only 
offered in the realm of enabling legisla- 
tion. It would still require that the apple- 
growers themselves, by voluntary agree- 
ment, provide that expenses of paid ad- 
vertising be a part of a marketing agree- 
ment or order. This would require ap- 
proval by a majority of the producers 
themselves, which order, of course, is still 
subject to approval by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The passage of this bill is essential to 
the applegrowing industry to further 
the development of programs which 
would provide a more effective job of 
marketing apples by the apple industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recorp, in accordance with the request 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

S. 3057 
A bill to amend sections 2(3) and 8c(6) (I) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 

Act of 1937, as amended, so as to permit 

marketing orders applicable to apples to 

provide for paid advertising 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 2(3) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is amend- 
ed by inserting “, such marketing research 
and development projects provided in section 
80 (6) (I), and” immediately after “section 
80 (6) (H) “. 

(b) The proviso at the end of section 8c 
(6) (I) of such Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “or avocados” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, avocados, or apples”. 


S. 3058—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO AMENDMENT OF 
WATER RESOURCES PLANNING 
ACT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, by request and for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to revise the 
authorization of appropriations for ad- 
ministering the provisions of the act 
and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
ecutive communication from the Water 
Resources Council requesting the pro- 
posed legislation and the text of the bill 
el be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3058) to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to revise the 
authorization of appropriations for ad- 
ministering the provisions of the act, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
JACKSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 3058 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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401 of the Water Resources Planning Act 
(Public Law 89-80; 79 Stat. 244) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 401. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act— 

“(a) such amounts as may be necessary 
to administer the provisions of Titles I, II. 
III and IV: Provided, That, not to exceed 
$400,000 annually shall be available to ad- 
minister the provisions of Title III; and 

“(b) not to exceed $6,000,000 annually to 
carry out the provisions of Title II: Pro- 
vided, That, not more than $750,000 an- 
nually shall be available for any single river 
basin commission.” 


The letter, presented by Mr. JACKSON, 

is as follows: 
WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act (Public Law 89-80; 79 
Stat. 244; approved July 22, 1965). 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

This p: legislation would revise the 
authorization of appropriations for admin- 
istrative expenses in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Water Resources Planning Act 
that is contained in section 401 of the Act. 
Aside from changing the sequence of the pro- 
visions of section 401, the draft bill would 
make only one change in the substance of 
the section. It would remove the limitation 
of $300,000 annually from the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for administering the 
provisions of Title I of the Act, and substi- 
tute an authorization for appropriations in 
such amounts as may be necessary. The other 
limitations now contained in section 401 
would remain unmodified. 

The passage of the Federal Salary Act of 
1967 has necessitated either the removal of 
the limitation for ‘administering the provi- 
sions of Title I or the curtailment of essen- 
tial functions. Furthermore, experience un- 
der this Act since its enactment in July 1965, 
has pointed to the desirability of removing 
the appropriation limitation so that consid- 
eration may be given in future years to in- 
creases in appropriations to better carry out 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
Water Resources Council. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of this draft bill would be con- 
sistent with the Administration’s ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Chairman. 


S. 3064—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE FISH AND WILDLIFE 
ACT OF 1956, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956, as amended, to provide techni- 
cal and financial assistance to the com- 
mercial fishing industry in meeting the 
requirements of the Wholesome Fish and 
Fishery Products Act of 1968. 

President Johnson, in his consumer 
message, proposed legislation to improve 
the quality of fish and fishery products. 
This legislation would provide for the 
regulation of fish and fishery products 
aboard vessels and in the processing 
plants. The regulations will require the 
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plants and vessels to meet new stand- 
ards of sanitation and quality. 

In many cases this could work con- 
siderable hardship upon segments of the 
industry which will be asked to qualify 
under the proposed legislation. This bill 
would give the Department of the In- 
terior specific authority to make loans 
to processing plants for meeting the re- 
quirements of the new legislation. The 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 now au- 
thorizes loans for vessels. This bill would 
increase the loan fund from $20 milion 
to $30 milion. Half of this increase was 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior in connection with the Senate- 
passed bill—S. 1798. Accordingly, the last 
sentence on line 18, page 2, of that bill 
should be deleted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 


I also ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3064) to amend the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to 
provide technical and financial assist- 
ance to the commercial fishing industry 
in meeting the requirements of the 
Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 
Act of 1968, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3064 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1122; 16 U.S.C. 472f) is amended: 

(a) By redesignating paragraphs (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (5) and (6); and 

(b) By inserting a new paragraph after 
paragraph (3) to read as follows: 

“(4) provide technical assistance to the 
commercial fishing industry in developing 
economically feasible technical improve- 
ments to meet any standards of sanitation 
and quality promulgated under the Whole- 
some Fish and Fishery Products Act of 1968 
and the other provisions of said Act and to 
assure that all fish and fishery products fully 
comply with said standards;”. 

(c) Section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 (70 Stat. 1121) as amended (16 U.S.C. 
472c) is amended: 

(1) By deleting the period at the end of 
subsection (a) and inserting the following: 
“and establishments processing fish and 
fishery products subject to regulations is- 
sued under the Wholesome Fish and Fishery 
Products Act of 1968.” 

(2) By striking the period at the end of 
the first sentence of subsection (b) (4) and 
inserting “and to establishments processing 
fish and fishery products.”; and 

(3) By amending the last sentence of sub- 
section (c) of this section to read as follows: 

“There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the fisheries loan fund the sum of $30,- 
000,000 to provide initial capital.” 


The letter, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son, is as follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill, “To amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to provide 
technical and financial assistance to the 
commercial fishing industry in meeting the 
requirements of the Wholesome Fish and 
Fishery Products Act of 1968.” 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

President Johnson in his Consumer Mes- 
sage proposed legislation to improve the 
quality of fish and fishery products. This 
legislation would provide for the regulation 
of fish and fishery products at the vessel and 
the processing plants. The regulations will 
require the plants and vessels to meet stand- 
ards of sanitation and quality. 

The enclosed proposal would give the De- 
partment specific authority to provide tech- 
nical assistance and authority to make loans 
to processing plants meeting the require- 
ments of the new legislation. The Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 now authorizes loans for 
vessels. The bill would increase the loan 
fund from $20 million to $30 million. Half 
of this increase was recommended by the 
Department in connection with the Senate- 
passed bill S. 1798. Accordingly, the last sen- 
tence on line 18, page 2, of that bill should 
be deleted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE F. PAUTZKE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 


S. 3065 AND S. 3066—INTRODUCTION 
OF TWO BILLS RELATING TO PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT OF THE FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, the Deceptive Sales Act of 1968, 
an act which would amend section 13 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act by 
empowering the FTC, when it believes it 
would be in the public interest to do so, 
to seek a preliminary injunction against 
any person whom it has reason to believe 
is engaged in an unfair or deceptive act 
or practice affecting a consumer, in vi- 
olation of section 5 of the FTC Act. 

This is an amendment which is long 
overdue and is essential to protect the 
American consumer. Too frequently to- 
day persons are engaged in schemes to 
defraud the public which are clearly in 
violation of the FTC Act. Yet Commis- 
sion proceedings are often prolonged, 
sometimes taking as long as 2 years to 
resolve, while a respondent ekes out the 
maximum period of grace afforded by 
exercising his full procedural rights. 
During this time, large numbers of addi- 
tional consumers may be lured into par- 
ticipating in schemes which ultimately 
will defraud them of hundreds of dollars. 
There is no excuse for perpetuating this 
gaping loophole in Commission pro- 


cedures 


To authorize the Commission to seek 
to enjoin a respondent whom it believes 
is violating the act, would enable it to 
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obtain the same type of remedies which 
are currently available to a court of law. 
For, at the present time, a court may en- 
join a defendant from pursuing a par- 
ticular course of action, pending final de- 
termination of the case, when continua- 
tion of that activity might result in 
irreparable harm to the plaintiff. Simi- 
larly, under this bill, issuance of an in- 
junction could thwart extensive swindling 
of consumers, while, on the other hand, 
a respondent’s rights would be adequate- 
ly protected, for the Commission would 
be required to seek its injunction in a 
Federal district court where a Federal 
judge would determine if such a tem- 
porary remedy is warranted by the facts. 

President Johnson, in sending this 
draft bill to Congress, has spotlighted an 
extremely important area for congres- 
sional action. For no proposal could be 
more important in enabling the FTC to 
act speedily and effectively against fly- 
by-night operators who are currently 
fleecing the public. 

While the committee is considering 
this important legislation, however, I be- 
lieve it would also be useful to consider, 
at the same time, two additional amend- 
ments to the FTC Act which have been 
mentioned as essential to combat con- 
sumer fraud. As a result, I am introduc- 
ing a bill today, which complements the 
President’s proposal. Not only will it pro- 
vide the Commission with the authority 
to seek preliminary injunctions, but it 
will broaden the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion and enable it to find a person who 
has willfully deceived a consumer, in 
violation of section 5 of the FTC Act, 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment of not more than 6 months. 

An amendment of this latter nature 
will serve to deter willful violations of the 
act, for at the present time, a fraudulent 
operator frequently sees little harm in 
being placed under a Commission cease- 
and-desist order. As such an order im- 
poses no monetary penalty unless it is 
subsequently violated, he will merely 
launch a new scheme, not covered by the 
original FTC order, and wait for the 
Commission to catch up with him again. 
Yet in those cases where the Commis- 
sion seeks to prosecute an individual 
under this amendment, his rights will be 
adequately protected, for the Commis- 
sion must present its case in a Federal 
court where the defendant will be ac- 
corded his full procedural rights, includ- 
ing the constitutional right to trial by 
jury, before he can be found guilty. 

Finally, as mentioned earlier, this sec- 
ond bill also contains provisions which 
would broaden the jurisdiction of the 
FTC to encompass deceptive acts or 
practices “affecting interstate com- 
merce,” as well as those “in interstate 
commerce.” Although in most cases this 
broader jurisdiction would not be exer- 
cised, there are some instances on record 
where the Commission has investigated 
clearly deceptive acts and has found, 
after developing a complete record, that 
it is unable to bring suit because a fringe 
operator is acting entirely within State 
lines, even though using materials which 
have moved in interstate commerce. Nor- 
mally, of course, it would be proper for 
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State authorities to proceed against that 
individual, but in some cases the State 
attorney general lacks the statutory au- 
thority to do so. While the Commission 
should work closely with the State offi- 
cials in fostering strong consumer pro- 
tection programs within each State, it 
should also be able to act to protect con- 
sumers where effective State legislation 
does not yet exist. 

The Commerce Committee plans to 
hold early hearings on these bills, and 
we hope to report legislation out early 
in this session. We shall attach a great 
deal of urgency to these proposals, for 
the American consumer deserves today 
the added protection which they will 
afford. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the two bills be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son, by request, were received, read twice 
by their titles, referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3065. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, by providing 
for temporary injunctions or restraining or- 
ders for certain violations of that act: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Deceptive Sales 
Act of 1968.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 13(a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 58 (a)) be 
amended as follows: 

“Sec. 13. (a) Whenever the Commission 
has reason to believe— 

“*(1) that any person, partnership, or cor- 
poration is engaged in, or is about to engage 
in, the dissemination or the causing of 
the dissemination of any advertisement 
in violation of section 12, or any act or prac- 
tice in commerce within the meaning of 
section 5 which is unfair or deceptive to 
the consumer, and 

“*(2) that the enjoining thereof pending 
the issuance of a complaint by the Commis- 
sion under section 5, and until such com- 
plaint is dismissed by the Commission or set 
aside by the court on review, or the order of 
the Commission to cease and desist made 
thereon has become final within the meaning 
of section 5, would be to the interest of the 
public, 
the Commission by any of its attorneys des- 
ignated by it for such purpose may bring suit 
in a district court of the United States or in 
the United States court of any Territory, to 
enjoin such dissemination or the causing of 
such dissemination of any act or practice in 
commerce within the meaning of section 5 
which is unfair or deceptive to the consumer. 
Upon proper showing a temporary injunction 
or restraining order shall be granted with- 
out bond. Any such suit shall be brought 
in the district in which such person, part- 
nership, or corporation resides or transacts 
business.“ 

S. 3066. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, by expanding 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by providing for temporary restrain- 
ing orders for certain violations of that act, 
and by making any violation of that Act 
with intent to defraud or mislead a 
misdemeanor: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5(a)(1) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C, 45(a)(1)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6(a)(1). Unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce or affecting commerce, 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce or affecting commerce are here- 
by declared unlawful.’ 

“Section 13 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C, 53) is amended as 
follows— 

“ ‘Sec. 13. (a) Whenever the Commission 
has reason to believe 

“*(1) that any person, partnership, or 
corporation is engaged in, or is about to 
engage in any act or practice in commerce 
within the meaning of Section 5 which is 
unfair or deceptive to the consumer, and 

“*(2) that the enjoining thereof pending 
the issuance of a complaint by the Commis- 
sion under section 5, and until such com- 
plaint is dismissed by the Commission or 
set aside by the court on review, or the 
order of the Commission to cease and desist 
made thereon has become final within the 
meaning of section 5, would be to the in- 
terest of the public, 
the Commission by any of its attorneys des- 
ignated by it for such purpose may bring 
suit in a district court of the United States 
or in the United States court of any Terri- 
tory, to enjoin such unfair method of com- 
petition or such unfair or deceptive act or 
practice. Upon proper showing a temporary 
injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond. Any such suit shall 
be brought in the district in which such 
person, partnership, or corporation resides or 
transacts business.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 14(a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 54 (a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. (a) Any persons, partnership, or 
corporation who violates any provision of 
Section 12(a), if the use of the commodity 
advertised may be injurious to health be- 
cause of results from such use under the 
conditions prescribed in the advertisement 
thereof, or under such conditions as are cus- 
tomary or usual, and any person, partner- 
ship, or corporation who engaged in any vio- 
lation of section 5 with intent to defraud or 
mislead, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment; except 
that if the conviction is for a violation com- 
mitted after a first conviction of such person, 
partnership, or corporation, for any violation 
of such section, punishment shall be by a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment: Provided, That 
for the purposes of this section meats and 
meat food products duly inspected, marked, 
and labeled in accordance with rules and 
regulations issued under the Meat Inspection 
Act, and poultry and poultry products duly 
inspected, marked, and labeled in accordance 
with rules and regulations issued under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, shall be 
conclusively presumed not injurious to 
health at the time the same leave official 
“establishments.” ’” 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 555 
Mr. BAKER submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 

(No. 554) proposed by Mr. DIRKSEN to the 

bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties for 

certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
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dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. BAKER, 
N appears under a separate head- 

g. 

AMENDMENT NO. 556 

Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. DIRKSEN 
to House bill 2516, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amendment 
when submitted by Mr. Cooper, which 
appears under a separate heading. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 557 THROUGH 559 


Mr. TALMADGE submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (No. 554) proposed by 
Mr. Dirksen to House bill 2516, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 560 THROUGH 566 


Mr. ERVIN submitted seven amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to House bill 2516, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. Ervin, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

7 AMENDMENT NO. 567 

Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment (No. 554) in the na- 
ture of a substitute, proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to House bill 2516, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Cooper, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

2 AMENDMENTS NOS. 568 AND 569 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the amendments in the nature of 
a substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
Dirksen to House bill 2516, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 570 THROUGH 575 


Mr. MILLER submitted six amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
Dirksen to House bill 2516, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. MILLER, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 576 THROUGH 578 


Mr. THURMOND submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the amendments in the nature 
of a substitute (No, 554) proposed by 
Mr. Drrxsen to House bill 2516, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENTS NOS. 579 THROUGH 581 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
three amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute (No. 554) proposed 
by Mr. DIRKSEN to House bill 2516, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 582 THROUGH 585 


Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. Brooke) submit- 
ted four amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute (No. 
554) proposed by Mr. Dirksen to House 
bill 2516, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. HART, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ERVIN 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi understands that 
after the conclusion of morning business, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] has been allotted 45 minutes, and 
after that the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] 30 minutes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that following those two 
periods and addresses, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] be recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ape bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A HERITAGE FOR THE WORTHY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very thought-provoking 
editorial entitled “A Heritage for the 
Worthy,” published January 4, 1968, in 
the Record Stockman, one of Colorado’s 
oldest and most respected agricultural 
publications, founded in 1889. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A HERITAGE FOR THE WORTHY 


Above all else, 1967 appeared to be a year 
when the verities were questioned—in poli- 
tics, in economics, in religion, and in vir- 
tually every other element of the structure 
of present-day society, says the Industrial 
News Review. What does it all mean? No one 
really seems to know. Some claim the tearing 
down of old standards refiects what might be 
called a healthy renaissance of advanced 
thought. Others view with foreboding a 
trend they feel is leading to a moral break- 
down and anarchy. 

The experts are the most confused lot of 
all, Sometimes their judgments of coming 
events are ludicrous. Typical of their inabil- 
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ity to assess the future was the recent state- 
ment of one of this country’s leading finan- 
cial authorities that devaluation of the Brit- 
ish pound was unlikely because the English 
program of austerity was so fundamentally 
reassuring as to make a crisis improbable. 
By the time this particular forecast was in 
print, the British pound had been devalued 
and no one knows what the future holds for 
the monetary systems of the world. 

Out of all the confusion of 1967, one fact 
has become clearly obvious—self-govern- 
ment itself is on trial. This is so because the 
very truths which are the mainstay of self- 
government are being altered or swept away 
one after another—truths that were once 
called self-evident. These truths have to do 
with financial responsibility, the integrity 
of the family, the inviolate rights of persons 
and property under the law and concepts of 
individual self-reliance and initiative that 
are inseparable from freedom under repre- 
sentative government. A gradual decline in 
respect for these prerequisites of liberty was 
never more apparent in the observation of 
many people than during the crucial months 
of 1967. 

Outwardly, the United States is invincible. 
But the founding fathers warned nearly 200 
years ago that the greatest danger to the 
American experiment in free government 
could well come from within. A debauched 
currency, a weakening pride in individual 
independence, and the gradual ascendancy 
of state authority are undeniably changing 
the outlook for constitutional government 
as we have known it in the United States. 
Few now living have the capacity to view the 
present era as it will be recorded in the his- 
tory books at some distant time in the 
future. 

Our present civilization, and more spe- 
cifically our own country, measured by ma- 
terial progress and the potential for future 
progress, opens a vista that staggers the imag- 
ination. The precepts under which civili- 
zation has advanced to this point, and which 
have brought a greater measure of well- 
being to more people than has ever been 
known in the world before, must have a va- 
lidity that the hippies, the malcontents, and 
the anti-American demonstrators have failed 
to perceive. 

No political party, no single group of citi- 
zens is solely to blame for the dismal drift 
that has put self-government on trial, and 
as the elections of 1968 approach, we should 
expect no miracles from our elected rep- 
resentatives. They but reflect the temper 
and attitudes of the electorate. The signs be- 
came abundant during 1967 that a turning 
point has been reached in the affairs of the 
world and of our country. 

As we enter 1968, everyone of us should 
resolve to be worthy of the heritage of self- 
government—a heritage for which 500,000 
men in Vietnam are laying their lives on 
the line. 


Mr. ALLOTT. This editorial, in my 
opinion, could well be read by all of the 
people of America. It points out some of 
the great fallacies in our present popular 
thinking in this country. 


THAT DREADFUL COST OF FIGHT- 
ING TO MILITARY VICTORY IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
appears that President Johnson is de- 
termined to fight to military victory in 
Vietnam no matter how long that takes 
nor how great our losses. General West- 
moreland and General Wheeler, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are 
now urging President Johnson to send 
immediately many thousands of addi- 
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tional soldiers to fight in Vietnam. It has 
been reported in the public press and via 
radio that they are urging immediate 
sending of 125,000 or 150,000 additional 
fighting men of our Armed Forces. This, 
despite the fact that only approximately 
70,000 of the more than half a million 
marines, airmen, and GI’s now in Viet- 
nam and Thailand are actually engaged 
in combat operations. Americans may 
expect more officers and men of our 
active reserve to be called for active 
service in Vietnam within the near 
future, The fact is that our fighting men 
have been and are on the defensive in 
most areas in South Vietnam. The initia- 
tive has been and is entirely with the 
forces of the National Liberation Front, 
or Vietcong. 

For many months it has been obvious 
that meaningful negotiations toward a 
cease-fire and an armistice would begin 
without delay if the United States would 
unconditionally stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam. Leaders of many govern- 
ments, including the Foreign Minister 
of Canada, Premier Kosygin, of the So- 
viet Union, and Prime Minister Gandhi, 
of India, have publicly asserted this on 
numerous occasions. Also, this assurance 
has repeatedly been made recently di- 
rect from Hanoi, United Nations Secre- 
tary General U Thant has stated that 
the North Vietnamese government would 
agree to talks within a few days of the 
time the United States announces an 
unconditional halt of our bombing North 
Vietnam. Still, the President refuses to 
end the bombing without a prior 
guarantee by the North Vietnamese not 
to take military advantage of a bombing 
halt. All along we have always con- 
tinued our flow of men, munitions, and 
supplies to Vietnam during previous 
bombing pauses. 

The nearest the administration has 
come to defining this vague condition is 
that Hanoi would be expected not to 
increase the level of its infiltration of 
supplies south of the 17th parallel in 
South Vietnam. Even this was not an- 
nounced until recently. However, noth- 
ing has been said by administration offi- 
cials concerning any reciprocal guaran- 
tee on our part against increasing the 
level of our support and the influx of our 
men and supplies into South Vietnam 
during that same period. While insisting 
that Hanoi pledge not to take military 
advantage of negotiations, we would re- 
main free to do so. 

An unconditional end to the bombing 
would signal our readiness for a com- 
promise based on the hard fact, made 
even clearer by the recent Vietcong of- 
fensive, that a stalemate now exists. Our 
refusal to do so indicates the opposite. 

Mr. President, the real obstacle to ne- 
gotiations remains what it has been for 
months—the apparent intent of the ad- 
ministration to pursue this war to a total 
military victory which becomes more re- 
mote every day unless the war is ex- 
panded to the point where we run the 
risk of starting world war III. The Presi- 
dent appears to reject a diplomatic 
settlement. 

Unfortunately, approximately 3,300 of 
our warplanes have been shot down in 
Southeast Asia, and more than 1,700 of 
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our pilots and airmen have been shot 
down and are missing, prisoners of war, 
or are known to be dead. Those were 
priceless lives. The lives of all our young- 
sters fighting in Vietnam are priceless. 

Furthermore, strictly from a monetary 
standpoint it costs our taxpayers an 
average of $410,000 to train a tactical 
fighter pilot for our F-105’s, $332,000 for 
a pilot of the F—4 tactical fighter, $255,- 
000 for a pilot for an F-100 tactical 
fighter plane, $248,000 for the B—52’s. 
These are approximate figures. Unfortu- 
nately, adverting to property loss, re- 
cently six of our latest and fastest war- 
planes were destroyed on the ground by 
Vietcong mortar fire. Each one of these 
planes cost $6 million. 

England, once the greatest power on 
earth, a nation with a colonia] empire so 
vast in extent that the sun never set on 
the Union Jack of Great Britain, has 
degenerated into a second-rate power. 
This has been due in part to the fact 
that the best blood of England, the finest 
youth of that country, were killed in two 
World Wars. To date more than 20,000 
young American men have been killed 
and more than 100,000 others have been 
wounded in this ugly civil war in Viet- 
nam which we have made into an Amer- 
ican air and ground war. If our Presi- 
dent continues to give in to the will of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other war- 
hawk generals and if he continues to 
yield to the pressure of that industrial- 
military complex against which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his farewell state- 
ment to the American people, referred, 
it may well be written by some future 
historian that the best blood of the youth 
of the United States was ruthlessly 
squandered in an ugly land war in the 
jungles of Southeast Asia and that 
marked the beginning of the decline of 
the United States of America, once the 
greatest nation in the world. 

Let us prayerfully hope that future 
historians will never have to record that 
possibility. Let us hope that sanity will 
prevail and that we will as soon as pos- 
sible end our involvement in this ugly 
civil war in a small agrarian Asiatic 
country of no importance whatever to 
the defense of the United States. We 
have little, if anything, to lose in uncon- 
ditionally stopping the bombing of North 
Vietnam to determine whether the Hanoi 
government is sincere in its desire for 
negotiations toward peace. Secretary of 
Defense McNamara has expressed doubt 
that a halt in the bombing would bring 
a marked increase in American casualties 
as claimed by some of the warhawk gen- 
erals. He also testified that the bombing 
does not seriously hamper the flow of 
men and supplies from North Vietnam 
to the area south of the temporary de- 
marcation line at the 17th parallel. Nor 
does Secretary McNamara believe that 
any bombing of North Vietnam short of 
extermination of North Vietnam’s popu- 
lation would break Hanol's will or force 
a surrender. It is clear from his testimony 
last August before the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee that a suspension of 
the bombing can only advance the pros- 
pects for peace. 

We have everything to gain by testing 
the intentions and good faith of the 
statements made by North Vietnamese 
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leaders and leaders of other nations. We 
have nothing to lose. 


HELPING OUR GOP COLLEAGUES 
FIND GOOD L. B. J. QUOTES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in the 
February 22 Senate Republican memo, 
our colleagues have seen fit to include 
something called “Quotations From 
Chairman L. B. J.” 

The idea, apparently, is to emulate 
the Red Chinese bible, “The Thoughts of 
Chairman Mao.” 

In fact, there are numerous quotes 
from President Johnson which our Re- 
publican colleagues would do well to 
study. And to aid them in the pursuit 
of a positive and purposeful education, 
I submit for their edification a random 
sampling of some of Lyndon Johnson’s 
public statements: 

POVERTY 

If that is what we seek, mere wealth 
and power cannot help us. We must also 
act—in definable and practical ways—to 
liberate each individual from conditions 
which stunt his growth, assault his dignity, 
diminish his spirt. Those enemes we know: 
ignorance, illness, want, squalor, tyranny, 
injustice. 

We cannot rest until every man and wom- 
and and child has been helped out of the 
abyss of poverty. 

Today the question is, “Are we doing 
enough?“ . . The answer—because we are 
Americans—must always be “no.” So long 
as millions of children are poorly taught and 
poorly fed; so long as many men live out 
their lives without useful work, without 
skills, without hope; so long as. disease 
wastes thousands of young lives, and poverty 
haunts the aged, the answer must be “no.” 


ON HELPING RURAL AMERICA 


I do not believe we should stand idly by 
and permit our rural citizens to be ground 
into poverty—exposing them, unassisted and 
unencouraged, to the neglect of a changing 
society. Few other elements of our popula- 
tion are so treated by our humane and 
progressive people. 

THE NEEDS OF OUR CITIES 


A city must be a community where our 
lives are enriched. It must be a place where 
every man can satisfy his highest aspira- 
tion. It must be an instrument to advance 
the hopes of all its citizens. That is what 
we want our cities to be. And that is what 
we have set out to make them, 

To make our cities liveable will require 
the commitment of our best minds, our 
‘selfless determination, our willingness to 
explore new ways of building, and new 
dimensions of planning, and new methods 
of coordinating what we know about man 
and what we know about man’s environ- 
ment. 

We have the wealth and power to make 
slums and crowding and urban decay only a 
memory. And we can do it in our lifetime. 

It is our duty—as well as our privilege—to 
stand before the world as a nation dedi- 
cated to equal justice. 

ON FAIR HOUSING 

I think we are going to get fair housing 
legislation in this country—because simple 
justice demands it and I think the American 
people have always, when they know all the 
facts and they get the truth, done what is 
fair, what is just. 


THE WAR AGAINST CRIME 


Until our streets are safe for every woman 
and every child, we cannot call ourselves a 
truly civilized nation. 
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THE ESSENCE OF FOREIGN POLICY 

The door must be kept open for all who 
wish to avoid the scourage of war. But the 
door of aggression must be closed and bolted 
if man himself is to survive. 


There are just a few quotes from the 
President. We Democrats will be happy 
and proud to supply many others upon 
Republican request. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “DIS- 
ABILITY IN THE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
February 6, I introduced S. 2935, a bill 
to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act so as to provide that the definition 
of the term “disability,” as employed 
therein, shall be the same as that in 
effect prior to the enactment of the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967. 
Forty-one Senators have joined me in 
sponsoring this important piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

Recently, I received a letter from a 
patient in the Veterans’ Administration 
Center at Wadsworth, Kans., that states 
the case for the bill more eloquently 
than anything I could say. He is a man 
who had a part of a lung removed plus 
four ribs and now weighs 108 pounds. 
But I shall let him tell his own story. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WADSWORTH, KANS., 
February 7, 1968. 
Senator L. METCALF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for authoring the 
new bill on Social Security benefits for dis- 
abled workers. I was hospitalized in a V.A. 
hospital here for seven months, I have been 
unable to work for over 4 months since my 
release. I had % of a lung removed plus 4 
ribs removed and now weigh 108 pounds. 
I'm very short of breath and of course very 
sore in the back and rib area and in no con- 
dition to work. 

My social security claim has been turned 
over to a State Disability Determinations 
Unit who informed me by mail this week 
they have plans to rehabilitate me. In the 
meantime I have a $30 per month income 
from a V.A. pension, I hope this letter is 
some help in letting you know I for one 
need your help on this matter. I have all the 
Social Security credits needed but after fil- 
ing claims over nine months ago still no 
benefits. I understand there are 33 other 
Senators as co-authors of this bill. Could 
you supply me with their names please as 
Id like to thank them when I can. 

I feel I will at least have a chance if your 
bill becomes law. 


GUARANTEED INCOME PROPOSALS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a substan- 
tial publicity buildup has been taking 
place during the past several years to sell 
the American public either of several 
schemes for paying cash sums to persons 
who have not earned it through work. 

The proposals mainly are of two types: 
First, the negative income tax proposal 
and the second, guaranteed minimum 
annual income proposal. Both aim at the 
objective mentioned above, although they 
utilize dissimilar means to achieve it. 
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Both propose to utilize government 
channels for distribution and both rely 
on taxation to raise the revenue needed 
for payments. 

Since both plans have been defined and 
compared by other commentators previ- 
ously, I shall not address myself to that 
task here, but recommend that those in- 
terested refer to the paper prepared by 
the eminent economist.and political ex- 
pert, Mr. Henry Hazlitt, for the National 
Symposium on Guaranteed Income, spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Mr. Hazlitt’s remarks, 
entitled “Income Without Work,” and 
reprinted in House Document 172, 90th 
Congress, first session, form the basis for 
my remarks and should be read in con- 
junction with my brief statement. 

REAL WEALTH AND PAPER MONEY 

An effective evaluation of minimum 
income plans will depend upon a clear 
understanding of wealth which can be 
defined as goods and services which are 
valuable in the context of the needs of 
mankind. Wealth is mangoes and mar- 
malade, baby sitting and photo develop- 
ing, and all the many things which have 
their value due to the habits and the 
needs of man as an eating, sleeping, 
clothes-wearing human in need of enter- 
tainment and services. 

As so many nations and civilizations 
have found out to their dismay, wealth is 
not paper money. Wealth is goods and 
services. Germany confused wealth with 
paper money in the early 1920’s. The re- 
sult was a mark which plunged in value 
1.2 trillion times. The result of this classic 
example of inflation was Adolph Hitler. 
Post-revolution France confused the 
speed of the fiat printing press for a rise 
in gross national product and the polit- 
ical product was the dictatorship of Na- 
poleon and a decline of the French eco- 
nomic unit by 200 times. After World 
War II the Chinese had to haul yuan to 
market in wheelbarrows in order to buy 
bread. The result was a communized 
China. 

In each of the foregoing cases govern- 
ments repeated an age-old economic 
error and equated printing press money 
with production. As can be seen, in each 
case the result of cheap money formulas 
was political dictatorship. 

The story is told by economist Melchior 
Palyi in his book, “An Inflation Primer,” 
of the effect of inflation in Germany be- 
tween the two World Wars. In 1923 Palyi 
was a professor in a Berlin college. At the 
institution where he taught, the faculty 
was usually paid every month. When in- 
flation became noticeable pay periods 
were changed to twice monthly so that 
the professors could have the value of 
their money while it was still useful and 
before it had too seriously declined in 
value. Shortly the pay period was moved 
up to weekly, then daily and eventually 
these academicians were receiving cash 
twice a day, once in the morning and 
again in the afternoon. 

Professor Palyi recalls that one day 
after receiving his second batch of infia- 
tionary marks a fellow professor asked if 
he intended to take the streetcar home 
and if he did maybe they had better run 
for it so as to board and pay their fares 
before 6 p.m., at which time the fares 
were to rise again. 
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My purpose in citing this example is to 
illustrate what can happen when there is 
an endless stream of currency without a 
concomitant production of goods and 
services to act as “backing” for the 
money. The central economic fallacy of 
the guaranteed income proposals is that 
they ignore this central economic axiom. 

As Mr. Hazlitt observes, under the 
guaranteed income proposal each citizen 
would be granted as a right an allowance 
“regardless of whether or not he worked, 
could work, or was willing to work.” Re- 
gardless of the precise amount, the cash 
he would receive would be a claim upon 
goods and services produced by others. 
The fact that he has not contributed to 
the gross national product but can now 
demand a share of it is quite serious eco- 
nomically. Inflation will always result 
when too many dollars chase a declining 
amount of goods. We can expect that as 
inflation results and lowers the purchas- 
ing power of currency, the recipient will 
be in no better position than he was be- 
fore the plan was put into effect and the 
purchasing power of his $3,000 or $4,000 
will have declined as inflation chases in- 
flation. It would be naive to assume that 
the whole cycle will not begin again and 
matters will be made even worse as at- 
tempts are made to assist the poor 
through giving even more money to buy 
even fewer goods. 

The point always to remember in con- 
sidering the economic consequences of 
the guaranteed minimum income pro- 
posals is that wealth is goods and services 
which must be produced through expend- 
itures of effort and intelligence. The poor 
are not aided by inflation. Since they 
usually do not own stock or real estate 
by which others “ride out” inflations, 
they are the victims of inflation. Those 
who are truly concerned for mankind 
would be better advised to work for the 
stability of the dollar and of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

The failure to anticipate the inflation- 
ary effects of income without work is 
only one of several of the economic fal- 
lacies of these proposals. Others are the 
enormous cost inyolved, the resultant 
“wiping out“ of such services as car 
washing, lawn mowing, shoe shining; the 
economic dislocation and resulting pro- 
hibitive labor costs for such trades as 
laundering, retail sales clerking, con- 
struction and any number of others. 
These effects have been recognized by 
Mr. Hazlitt and others. I did want to 
point out the difference between paper 
money and real wealth, however, be- 
cause this fallacy is central to the whole 
question. Let us work to eliminate this 
confusion. 

POLITICAL CONFUSIONS 


If there is any professional who should 
recognize the dangers involved in a guar- 
anteed annual income or negative in- 
come tax scheme, it is the political sci- 
entist. I wonder how long representative 
government would last in a country 
wherein a sizable voting bloc was directly 
dependent upon the party in power for 
food, clothing and shelter, the very basic 
foundations of their lives. 

Our form of government was never in- 
tended as a gigantic economic machine 
to cough out an unearned income to mil- 
lions of voters in lower economic brack- 
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ets. It was intended as a finely balanced 
diffusion of political powers between 
three branches. Political theoreticians 
should be cognizant of the danger which 
these schemes represent through a great 
increase in the power of the executive 
branch at a time when misgivings are 
already being expressed over the present 
power of this branch in relation to the 
power of the other two branches. 

Only the most honest and conscien- 
tious administration of the program 
could keep it from becoming a political 
slush fund, and history bears consider- 
able evidence that such is too often the 
eventual use and purpose of giveaway 
programs. 

It would seem to me that the need is 
for a re-establishment of the balance of 
power and a reaffirmation of that princi- 

le. 
IMPACT ON THE INDIVIDUAL 

Aside from the social impact of these 
plans, no individual in the society will 
remain unaffected in his daily life. Con- 
cerned as we may be over the fate of 
those who through no fault of their own 
are unable to care for their own mini- 
mum needs, the proposals not only en- 
compass the unable, they propose to re- 
ward the fit but lazy. 

Perhaps the most damaging case 
against the plans is the result we can 
expect in the deterioration of human am- 
bitions, relaxation of mental capabilities 
and stifled careers. 

As Mr. Hazlitt has pointed out, the 
negative income tax proposal salvages 
some benefits of the “incentive system” 
of the free economy, at least as compared 
to the guaranteed minimum annual in- 
come. In this case it is a compromise, and 
as such incorporates the virtues and the 
flaws of the two systems. 

I do not think that an improved type 
of individual will result by relieving per- 
sons of the responsibility for earning 
their own living. The economic struc- 
ture of the past several hundred years in 
the United States and Western Europe 
has allowed for sufficient capital accu- 
mulation to all but eliminate the brutish 
drudgery which characterized labor in 
previous societies. No longer is work 
backbreaking toil carried on over long 
hours, a dreary round without benefit of 
pride in accomplishment. 

The modern office building, the mech- 
anized farm, the automated factory and 
other places of work made pleasant due 
to capital accumulation have eliminated 
the drudgery which aged workers in sev- 
eral decades and made them old at 30. 
No longer are employment conditions 
mean and brutish. It can no longer be 
argued that honest employment is de- 
basing due to conditions, but the purpose- 
lessness and indolence which would be 
the result of plans for unearned com- 
pensation would be both mean and petty 
by comparison. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 

One important point which should not 
be obscured is the tremendous adminis- 
trative problem posed by the plans. 

Not only would they give birth to a 
whole new bureaucracy with attendant 
expenses and redtape, but they would 
encourage fraud since there would be no 
“means test.” An applicant for a sub- 
sidy would, under the guaranteed income 
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plan, simply fill out a form avowing that 
he received less than the minimum in- 
come and would then be given the sum 
to correct the difference between his in- 
come and the minimum stipulated by 
law. Without a case-by-case analysis, it 
would be impossible to determine if those 
receiving the payments were in fact earn- 
ing below the minimum. 

One can imagine the nightmare in- 
volved in investigation on a case-by-case 
basis of every applicant who seeks to 
benefit under the program. It is safe to 
assume that those applying would be a 
much greater number than are currently 
on welfare rolls, since those currently 
earning incomes up to whatever is the 
eventual stated minimum, say $3,000 or 
$4,000 for the initial operation, who have 
not previously applied for welfare, could 
be expected to lay aside their trades and 
apply under the new program. 

MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


I have saved until last in this analysis 
one of the most important points I want 
to make. Above any other consideration 
is the question of the moral aspects of 
the program. The question is, Is this pro- 
gram fair? By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion do I think it can be called fair. 

It must be remembered that we are 
not talking about furnishing milk for the 
children of destitute families, food and 
shelter for those who cannot furnish 
their own. All these cases are covered 
under present welfare programs. What 
we are considering is the morality of tak- 
ing from the honest and productive of 
society some of its gains and conferring 
them unearned upon those who are ca- 
pable but who have chosen not to ex- 
pend the energy upon which their lives 
depend: those society refers to as 
“bums.” 

Consider the productive tax-paying 
family, already overburdened with taxes, 
and the effect on it of this tremendously 
expensive and socially disrupting welfare 
program. Forced to shoulder the burden 
of caring for the indolent and providing 
them with unearned benefits, there will 
be projects of its own which cannot now 
be accomplished. Perhaps the daughter’s 
teeth will have to wait until next year 
for correction. To make ends meet, the 
family may temporarily have to borrow 
from the children’s school fund and thus 
some child’s college education may never 
materialize. Or perhaps the family will 
have to forego this year’s vacation, or 
next spring's house painting. My purpose 
in suggesting this domestic illustration 
is to show that many quite worthwhile 
activities must be sacrificed for the bene- 
fit of what? 

Charity cases can be divided into those 
that are truly legitimate based on the 
criteria of the recipient’s ability to care 
for his own survival needs, and nonle- 
gitimate cases wherein the recipient is 
capable of work but has chosen leisure. 
The former have historically been cared 
for through a relationship with some 
voluntary charitable organization such 
as a church, private persons, founda- 
tions or other charitable organizations. 

Our free economy has developed a mul- 
titude of voluntary institutions and 
methods of assisting talented persons of 
limited financial means and persons in 
need of financial assistance for the very 
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essentials of survival. Nonprofit institu- 
tions for research, medical treatment, do- 
mestic and foreign welfare activities, 
education and other charitable activ- 
ities abound in our capitalist society. 
They represent some of the ways free 
people have chosen to use their money. 
As a free people we have been remark- 
ably benevolent. 

Now we would substitute for voluntary 
charity a government enforced and ad- 
ministered system, costly, impersonal, 
and, I feel, unjust. 

Although the criteria for determining 
who shall receive welfare income has 
broadened lately, there yet remains an 
ethic which says that those evidencing 
an ability to earn their wages shall not 
be eternal recipients of unearned income 
and benefits. The proposals for a guar- 
anteed income are programed to provide 
such benefits limitlessly. 

We must never ever lose sight of the 
fact that the guaranteed income pro- 
posal is forced charity. Those of us who 
have warned against such schemes in the 
past and who continue to be apprehen- 
sive about them are concerned about the 
Government-enforced approach what 
could be called the mailed fist approach. 

Not only is the proposal of unearned 
income immoral; it is economically op- 
pressive for income earners who must 
support it and may prove fiscally disas- 
trous for the Nation. 


FARMING LOSSES INCURRED BY 
NON-BONA-FIDE FARMERS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 1, I introduced S. 2613, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that farming losses in- 
curred by persons who are not bona fide 
farmers may not be used to offset non- 
farm income. Several Senators have 
joined me in sponsoring the proposed 
legislation. On November 29, an identical 
bill was introduced in the House and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The January-February issue of Chal- 
lenge, the magazine of economic affairs, 
contains an article that deals in cogent 
terms with the same problem. The arti- 
cle is entitled “The Great Farm Tax 
Mystery” and is authored by Hendrik S. 
Houthakker, professor of economics at 
Harvard University. The article has even 
added significance for all of us, since Mr. 
Houthakker is currently with the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers as a senior staff 
economist. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Great FARM Tax MYSTERY 

(The taxable income farmers report to the 
Internal Revenue is a far cry from the farm 
income statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture.) 

(By Hendrik S. Houthakker) 

If we believe the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Texas farmers had a net in- 
come of $824 million in 1964. The Commerce 
Department, which is responsible for the na- 
tional income accounts, put the figure at 
$844 million. But the Texas farmers them- 
selves tell a different story, at least on their 
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tax returns. According to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, these same farmers did not earn 
a penny; in fact, they lost $60 million among 
them. Whom should we believe? 

Nobody knows how accurate the Agricul- 
ture and Commerce Department estimates 
of farm income are, but there can be no 
doubt that they are in the right ball park. 

In 1964 Texas had some 200,000 people who 
made their living wholly or partly from agri- 
culture, and many of them did pretty well. 
The 10 million cattle and calves that roam 
the endless plains are not there merely for 
decoration. In addition, Texas produces more 
than one-half of the nation’s cotton crop 
and a sizable percentage of its grains. To say 
that all this activity resulted in a net loss 
of $60 million is clearly preposterous. 

Of course, it has long been known that 
farmers generally are not among the more 
enthusiastic taxpayers. Even in the Midwest, 
where compliance among farmers appears to 
be highest, the income declared by individ- 
uals on their federal tax returns is only be- 
tween one-third and one-half the estimates 
by the Agriculture or Commerce Departments. 

For the country as a whole, farm income 
in 1964 was $18 billion according to the Agri- 
culture Department, and $12 billion accord- 
ing to the Commerce Department, yet only 
$2.6 billion was declared by individuals. Evi- 
dently, Texas is not the only state where 
there are large discrepancies between tax 
returns and other estimates of farm income. 

In California, the number one farm state, 
farm income exceeds $1 billion, according to 
the Agriculture and Commerce estimates, yet 
only $42 million appeared on individual tax 
returns. And this is not because farmers do 
not file tax returns at all. Except in a few 
Southeastern states where there are many 
poor farmers, the number of farm returns 
filed agrees closely with the number of farms 
estimated by the Agriculture Department. 
The difficulty must be in what farmers put 
down on their tax returns. 

It is true that there are some conceptual 
differences between the Internal Revenue 
Service figures and the other official esti- 
mates. The most important difference is prob- 
ably that the IRS figures do not include part- 
nerships and corporations for which no recent 
data are available. This omission does not 
explain a great deal, however. In 1962, the 
latest year for which figures have been pub- 
lished, partnerships and corporations re- 
ported only about $1 billion in farm income, 
and it is likely that their reporting is more 
accurate than that of individual farmers. 

Apart from this, the only important con- 
ceptual differences refer to revenues from 
breeding cattle and from standing timber, 
both of which may be reported as capital 
gains. The treatment of other components of 
farm revenues and expenditures is essentially 
uniform, 

Despite this conceptual similarity, it is very 
hard to pin down the reasons for the large 
discrepancy between the two estimates, 
known in the trade as “the farm income 
gap.” In fact, there is no major discrepancy 
between the money receipts reported on tax 
returns and the money receipts estimated by 
the Agriculture Department, à 

In 1963, the last year for which this com- 
parison can be made, money receipts of 
farmers (including both receipts from sales 
and government payments) amounted to 
$39.1 billion according to the Agriculture De- 
partment, while “business receipts” reported 
on farm tax returns (including partnerships 
and corporations) amounted to $37.1 billion. 
In addition, farm income should include 
about $1 billion for food produced and con- 
sumed on farms and $2 billion for the rental 
value of farm dwellings. It is likely that very 
little of this is reported on tax returns, al- 
though, in principle, it is taxable. 

Together, these factors on the receipt side 
account for little more than $5 billion of the 
farm income gap, which amounted to some- 
what less than $10 billion in 1963. The re- 
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maining $4.5 billion must therefore be on 
the expense side, but there again it is diffi- 
cult to point to any major source of dis- 
crepancy. 

The farm income gap is not only large; it 
seems to be growing larger. In 1962 the In- 
ternal Revenue Service figure for individuals 
was 27 per cent of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment figure; in 1963 it had dropped to 22 
per cent, and in 1964 to 20 per cent. It had 
been as high as 32 per cent in 1957 and 30 
per cent in 1958. Here again the case of 
Texas is especially significant. 

In 1962 Texas farm taxpayers reported an 
income of $184 million; the next year they re- 
ported an income of $9 million; in 1964, as 
mentioned already, they reported a net loss 
of $60 million. In two years the farm income 
reported on tax returns therefore dropped by 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars, yet the 
Agriculture Department figure for Texas fell 
only slightly between 1962 and 1964. 

It is also interesting that the same thing 
happened on a smaller scale in three ad- 
joining states. In Oklahoma, declared farm 
income. dropped from $35 million in 1962 to 
virtually zero in 1964, and New Mexico went 
from an income of $29 million to a net loss 
of $14 million during this same period. 
Louisiana also went from a gain to a loss. 
In none of these states does the Agriculture 
Department estimate reveal any drastic 
change in agriculture’s profitability. 

Although we have no direct information 
that may account for these strange develop- 
ments, there is a clue in the figures for 
metropolitan areas, which are available only 
for 1963. In fact, it was by looking at these 
figures that may attention was first drawn 
to the present subject. 

It struck me as odd that the taxpayers of 
the Dallas metropolitan area reported a net 
loss of $44 million from farming, although 
this area does not include much farm land. 
Such urban farm losses are also found in a 
few other metropolitan areas, among which 
Houston, San Antonio and Oklahoma City 
may be mentioned. Dallas, however, exceeds 
all the others by a wide margin; even much 
larger cities such as Los Angeles and New 
York come nowhere near it. 

Now Dallas is known, among other things, 
for its relatively large number of taxpayers 
with very high incomes. For such taxpayers 
there is a loophole in the tax laws which is 
especially interesting in a cattle-raising state 
such as Texas. As mentioned previously, the 
proceeds from the sale of breeding cattle may 
be treated as long-term capital gains, which 
means that they are subject to no more than 
25 per cent income tax. 

On the other hand, the expenses incurred 
in raising these cattle (including deprecia- 
tion) may be deducted from ordinary in- 
come, the marginal tax rate on which was as 
high as 91 per cent prior to the 1964 tax 
cut which brought it down to 70 per cent. 

To the wealthy, cattle raising, therefore, 
offers splendid opportunities for converting 
ordinary income into capital gains. A number 
of examples of this were published some 
years ago by the Treasury Department. 

Thus one manufacturer of chain link 
fences, who in 1960 declared an income of 
over $4 million, deducted some $246,000 as 
a loss on the raising of cattle and had a capi- 
tal gain of about $65,000 on the sale of cattle. 
Since this man must have been in a marginal 
tax bracket of about 90 per cent, the loss on 
cattle, after taxes, was only about $25,000, 
while he could keep about $48,000 of the 
capital gain from sales. Although he lost 
about $180,000 before taxes, after taxes he 
was ahead by nearly $25,000. 

Actually, this taxpayer may not even have 
had the best professional advice. It is ap- 
parently quite legal to take the deduction 
for cattle losses without declaring any cap- 
ital gains on sales at all. The owner of a 
herd of cattle kept for breeding apparently 
only has to declare his gains when the whole 
herd is sold. Since a herd may last indefi- 
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nitely, there is nothing to stop him from 
postponing the liquidation until his death, 
when the capital gains tax ceases to apply. 

Treasury also mentioned the case of a 
“musician-conductor” who in two years de- 
ducted about $130,000 in losses on cattle 
without declaring any gains at all. 

How widespread is the use of this loop- 
hole? The most recent data on this point 
refer to 1963, when farm losses still oc- 
curred only on a modest scale. Of the 351 
taxpayers with incomes over $1 million, for 
instance, only 69 reported farm losses, but 
they “lost” an average of $70,000 each. In 
this select group there were only 14 tax- 
payers with positive farm income, 

For the same year it can also be calculated 
that taxpayers in marginal tax brackets of 
50 per cent and over deducted a total farm 
loss of about $116 million, by which they 
saved about $78 million in taxes. 

We do not yet know what the picture was 
after 1963, but the 1964 data quoted earlier 
indicate that, at least in Texas and adjoin- 
ing states, the use of farm losses for tax 
avoidance has increased considerably, In 
fact, the Treasury itself may have uninten- 
tionally stimulated this practice. 

In 1963 it proposed an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code that would have cur- 
tailed the use of the cattle-raising loop- 
hole. Congress refused to go along, but the 
resulting publicity on this angle was prob- 
ably not lost on the tax accountants who 
cater to the very rich. It will be interesting 
to see more recent data on farm losses. 

Pending the release of more detailed and 
recent statistics, we cannot say, with any 
certainty, that it is the cattle deduction that 
is responsible for the sharp drop in declared 
farm income in the Southwest. There may be 
other reasons, 

It is certainly curious that the four states 
where the decline in declared farm income 
has been worst are all in the same Internal 
Revenue Service region, and that the head- 
quarters of this region is in Dallas itself. If 
the Service ever decided to investigate the 
matter, Dallas would be a good place to 
start. 

This does not necessarily mean that there 
is anything wrong with the way the Service 
enforces the tax laws; it may also be that 
the “cattle research” firms, which specialize 
in this type of operation, are particularly ac- 
tive in Dallas, and that the tax rulings from 
which they profit have gradually become 
known in other parts of the region. 

The tax laws, in fact, are quite lenient on 
this point. The capital gains treatment of 
“livestock held for breeding, draft or dairy 
purposes” in an extension of a more general 
rule concerning “property used in business.” 
If a retailer sells his used delivery truck, he 
has a capital gain on any profit made on the 
sale. The original idea appears to have been 
that if a farmer sold a bull that had passed 
its prime, he would be in a position similar 
to the retailer. A dealer in used trucks, how- 
ever, does not get capital gains treatment; 
but a cattle breeder does. 

This favored treatment of the livestock 
industry was no doubt intended to help agri- 
culture, a sector for which Congress tradi- 
tionally has a soft heart, though not always a 
hard head. Unfortunately, agriculture covers 
a multitude of sins. It is doubtful, in fact, 
if the capital gains treatment of livestock is 
of much help to the genuine farmers, who 
are rarely in high tax brackets. 

On the contrary, by bringing pseudo- 
farmers with high nonfarm incomes into 
cattle breeding, it sets up unfair competition 
for those whose livelihood depends on it. 

The further question thus raised is: Who 
is a farmer? This question has often come 
before the courts, and the upshot of all the 
litigation appears to be that everybody can 
be treated as a farmer provided he is not 
overly fond of farming. The tax laws are de- 
signed to prevent so-called “hobby farmers” 
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from claiming a deduction for farm losses, 
but it is easy to escape this classification by 
asserting some hope of ultimate profit. 

The mere fact of losing money year after 
year is not considered to make a taxpayer a 
hobby-farmer, but one rich old lady was put 
into this category (after at least 15 years of 
unbroken farm losses) when a misguided 
friend testified that she “just loved farm- 
ing.” 

If the tax laws are to be effective in this 
area, a more sophisticated definition of 
farmers is needed, or, alternatively, the off- 
setting of farm losses against other income 
should be restricted. But this restriction has 
to be introduced with due regard to the in- 
terests of genuine farmers, 

The best possibility would be to limit the 
farm loss deduction to, say, $10,000 in any 
one year, with provisions to carry larger 
losses backward or forward to be offset 
against earlier or later farm profits, but not 
against nonfarm income. In 1962 the tax- 
payers who claimed over $10,000 in farm 
losses had an average nonfarm income of 
about $50,000. 

Another possibility would be to treat as 
farmers only those who have derived a speci- 
fled fraction of their income from farming 
during the past five years. 

Still another (similar to the Treasury pro- 
posal of 1963 which was rejected by Con- 
gress) would be to allow capital gains treat- 
ment only for the amount by which sales 
exceed deductions for farm losses in prior 
years. This proposal, however, would not deter 
those who do not take capital gains at all. 

Unless something is done, it is likely that 
the livestock loophole is going to cost more 
and more tax revenue without any visible 
economic benefit. Of course, this loophole is 
only one element (and probably a small ele- 
ment) of the farm tax mystery. More anal- 
ysis is needed to determine what the other 
elements are. 

Analysis requires data, and, unfortunately, 
the data published by the Interna] Revenue 
Service, though voluminous and accurate, 
leave much to be desired. Not only are they 
very slow in coming (the last year for which 
complete figures have been published is 
1962), but they are not coordinated with 
other statistics, such as the National Income 
Accounts. It is, therefore, difficult to deter- 
mine how good a job the Internal Revenue 
Service is really doing. 

It is well-known that it collects a vast 
amount of money at a comparatively small 
cost (about 50 cents for every $100 col- 
lected), but this may testify as much to the 
law-abiding nature of the American people 
as to the efficiency of the Service. The data 
on farm taxation suggest this is one area 
where compliance could be considerably im- 
proved. 

But if this sacred cow is to be finally elimi- 
nated, the Internal Revenue Service may 
need some help from Congress, 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Postmaster General, Mr, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, delivered some remarks re- 
cently at the dedication of the Postal 
Service Institute in Bethesda, Md., 
which deserve wide attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
talk be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE F. 
O'BRIEN, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE POSTAL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, 7900 WISCONSIN AVENUE, 
BESTHESDA, MD., FEBRUARY 27, 1968 
I am very pleased to join with you in this 

important dedication. 
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In my estimation, one of the most satis- 
fying events in life comes when we can see 
the translation of a hope and an idea into 
solid reality. 

Therefore, this occasion should be satisfy- 
ing to many here today, for the creation of 
the Postal Service Institute reflects the 
thoughts, the hopes, and the hard work of 
many people. 

Certainly, the great public servants who 
have already spoken to us, Senator Mike 
Monroney, Senator Daniel Brewster, Congress- 
men Tom Steed and Tad Dulski, together 
with their colleagues, have constantly shown 
a keen appreciation of our unique training 
needs, needs that will now be met through 
this Institute. 

This Institute also reflects a recommenda- 
tion I made over two years ago upon my 
return from a survey of European postal fa- 
cilities. At that time I was deeply impressed 
by the training program offered its employees 
by the Dutch Postal Service. I pointed out 
in my report that we had been derelict in 
employee training programs for future lead- 
ers of the Post Office Department. 

My own period of training for the position 
of Postmaster General took place on the job, 
so to speak, There were many days when I 
wished there were some place I could turn 
for a quick course in Postmaster Generalship. 
But, unfortunately, there was no place. And, 
in fact, I suppose there will never be such 
a course. No one could teach it but a former 
Postmaster General, and after serving as one 
of the nation’s biggest targets for a period 
of time, no former Postmaster General would 
have the energy, or lack the constricting scar 
tissue to teach such a course. 

During my period of on-the-job training 
there were many surprises about the nature 
of the post office and its problems. 

Perhaps the most shocking moment of all 
came when I realized that the Post Office 
Department was not an office at all. The 
word “office” makes everyone think of desks, 
and paper shuffling, and inter-office memo- 
randa, and organizational charts and dis- 
tance from the world of action and solid 
accomplishment, 

I found that the word “office” is completely 
misleading. 

For today the Post Office Department is an 
industry. Not the mimeograph machine but 
the high speed letter sorter is the governing 
symbol of our activity. 

We are, in fact, one of the greatest and 
most important industries of the nation, 

Fortune magazine annually publishes a 
listing of the greatest business firms in the 
land. We aren’t listed, of course, but our 
“sales” of $5 billion last year would rank us 
ahead of Texaco, U.S. Steel, IBM, Western 
Electric, Gulf Oil, and all of America’s air- 
craft, chemical, rubber, agricultural, steel and 
machine tool corporations, The US. Mail is 
“big business.” : 

If we consider ourselves a utility rather 
than an industrial firm, there is but one with 
larger operating revenue, American Telephone 
and Telegraph. 

Thus, we are an “office” in words, but we 
are an industry in fact. And we are an indus- 
try that is increasingly turning to mechaniza- 
tion and modern concepts to solve our 
problems. 

We are now involved in the most massive 
program of postal construction and postal 
mechanization and research in the history of 
this Department. And, again, this is a direct 
reflection of the support accorded us by con- 
cerned, committed, and experienced legisla- 
tors, who are experts in postal matters, men 
such as the outstanding Congressional 
leaders with us today. 

As a result of this urgent and badly needed 
mechanization program, the mail moving and 
processing equipment flowing into our major 
post offices is increasingly complicated. This 
equipment will change old habits of thought 
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just as it is increasing the speed and changing 
the flow of mail. 

Such equipment is also slowly but surely 
transforming post offices into communication 
processing factories, postmasters into indus- 
trial managers, supervisors into managerial 
assistants. 

Another look at the Fortune magazine sur- 
vey shows that we rank third among any in- 
dustry or utility in the number of our em- 
ployees. Only AT&T, with 795,000 and General 
Motors with 735,000 exceed the number of 
postal employees—and not by much. 

Thus, we are the third largest civilian em- 
ployer in the land. 

This fact of the postal communications in- 
dustry creates three responsibilities. The 
first of these is using our vast army of 
workers in the most effective manner. Work 
scheduling stands at the heart of effective 
use of manpower, in an industry such as 
ours, which is subject to wide hourly, daily, 
and seasonal variations in mail volume. For 
us the matching of manpower assignment to 
workload, the precise balance of men on the 
job and mail in the post office, is a matter of 
tens of millions of dollars. If a supervisor 
schedules too many men for the amount of 
mail that actually flows through the post 
office, money is wasted. If he schedules too 
few, the mail is delayed. 

The teaching of work scheduling methods 
through this Institute will, I have no doubt, 
produce savings that will more than pay for 
the entire Institute itself. As a result, we are 
giving high priority to the development of 
the necessary course materials. 

Still another important responsibility lies 
in the area of relations between employees 
and postal management, 

As of now, many of our managers—our 
Postmasters and their staffs and super- 
visors—are disadvantaged compared with 
private industrial managers because of a lack 
of training and experience in the collective 
bargaining process. 

This Institute will help us rectify this se- 
rious omission in our inventory of managerial 
skills. 

The third responsibility involves use of this 
Institute to eradicate one of the major faults 
of the postal service—lack of a real career 
ladder for our employees The creation of this 
Institute bears quite directly on our hopes 
to provide greater opportunities for all our 
employees. As new methods of mail process- 
ing are introduced, as new machines are in- 
vented, as old and tired ways decline before 
the dynamism of the many creative minds in 
our Bureau of Research and Engineering, we 
anticipate that the Institute will play a 
major role in the necessary training process. 

In its initial period of growth the Institute 
will concern itself with improving manage- 
ment, because the introduction of so many 
new concepts and new instruments has placed 
a heavy burden upon management, and cer- 
tainly because experience has shown that a 
dollar spent on improving management skills 
quite often yields enormous dividends in 
terms of better service and more efficient 
operations. Among the specific course areas 
to be covered in the first year are safety 
management, postal engineering, mainte- 
nance management, and traffic management 
and materials handling. 

We look forward to moving rapidly toward 
achieving the full potential of the Postal 
Service Institute. 

By 1972, we anticipate a modern facility 
which will share space with our new Bureau 
of Research and Engineering in which engi- 
neers and operations specialists can engage in 
continuous consultation on postal problems. 

We anticipate that the Institute will pro- 
vide the means by which models of advanced 
processing machinery may be rigorously 
tested under laboratory conditions. 

Further; though the Institute will not 
engage in mass education, it will be the 
center of a network of extension courses 
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radiating from ten field locations throughout 
the nation. 

Already the Postal Service Institute has 
arranged with the University of Oklahoma 
for a series of seminars at Norman, Okla- 
homa. These seminars are designed to provide 
postmasters with expert training in the field 
of labor relations. The Postal Service expects 
to gain much through this cooperative ar- 
rangement with the University of Oklahoma, 
an arrangement which, I might add, refiects 
the keen interest of Senator Monroney and 
of Congressman Steed. 

And, finally, the Institute will act as a 
form of seedbed. Either through study here 
or through extension courses, thousands of 
men and women will gain new insight into 
postal problems and the solutions for those 
problems. When they return to their local 
post offices, they will, in turn, organize 
courses and teach locally what they have 
learned at PSI, and thus become a source 
of ideas and motivation for their fellow 
employees. 

My friends, this is an act of extraordinary 
creation. For a school provides the best of 
the past to mold the present and influence 
the future. A school refiects the best effort 
of one generation for succeeding generations. 
A school is a brilliant violation of the laws 
of geometry—through the chemistry of learn- 
ing we discover that the totality of a school’s 
ee is far greater than the sum of its 
P è 


WAR ON HUNGER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as the world 
wrestles with its ever growing hunger 
problem, man is constantly on the look- 
out for new solutions. As I mentioned in 
my book, “Challenge of the Seven Seas,” 
development of aquaculture fish farms 
would be one route to follow to increase 
the world’s food production. 

Now, I am happy to say, a Rhode 
Islander, Robert B. Haig, Jr., has just 
designed an actual fish farm that will 
raise a fish species called grass carp and 
turn them into high-protein fish flour 
at the impressive rate of 10 tons a day. 

Mr. President, Robert C. Frederiksen, 
who is the Providence Journal's knowl- 
edgeable writer on sea-oriented matters, 
has described Mr. Haig’s plan in detail. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Fre- 
deriksen’s article be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FisH FARM PROPOSED AS PROTEIN SUPPLIER 


(By Robert C. Frederiksen) 

Robert B. Haig Jr., a Providence city plan- 
ner, architect and something of a mission- 
ary, has a monumental idea for meeting the 
world’s monumental need for more protein. 

It is a huge, circular, self-contained fish 
farm that would raise a species called grass 
carp and process them continuously into 
high-protein fish flour at the rate of 10 
tons a day. 

He believes that output, in diet supple- 
ments of half an ounce a day a person, 
would help support a population of a million 
at levels above minimum health require- 
ments. 

Mr. Haig, 28, a sandy-haired bespectacled 
man with a desire to help people, drew his 
fish farm idea from his hobby of raising 
tropical fish. 

He developed it in some detail—even 
naming a site, Tiruchirappalli, a city in 
southern India—as a project at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Mr. Haig was grad- 
uated from RISD last June with an archi- 
tectural degree. 
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Despite its somewhat unlikely origins, Mr. 
Haig feels that in a time when half of the 
world’s population of three billion suffers 
from protein deficiency, his or any other 
possible solution merits serious consid- 
eration 

His idea already has gained the interest 
of Dr. Saul B. Saila, a marine biologist and 
director of the University of Rhode Island’s 
marine experiment station. The station, now 
being built in Jerusalem, will specialize in 
aquaculture, or fish farming. 

Dr. Saila, in turn, aroused considerable 
interest when he presented Mr. Haig's idea 
to a recent meeting of the United Nations’ 
Food and Agricultural Organization in Ber- 
gen, Norway. 

A number of authorities, including the 
noted British historian Arnold Toynbee, see 
the changeover from today’s hit-or-miss 
hunting of fish to controlled production as 
historically significant in the history of 
man’s development as the changeover from 
hunting to agriculture on land. 

Fish farming is not new. 

The Japanese have been farming shellfish 
for years and have been experimenting with 
artificial raising of fin fish, as well, to get 
more protein for the nation’s diet. The 
Point Judith Fishermen’s Cooperative has 
asked the federal government to build a pilot 
fish flour plant at its present fish meal plant, 
which produces poultry feed. 

Controlled fish breeding is beset with many 
technical difficulties, not to mention the 
basic economic problem of maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost. This goes for fin 
fish as well as fish flour, which Mr. Haig, Dr. 
Saila, the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and others somewhat starchily call 
fish protein concentrate. 

The excitement in Mr. Haig’s idea rests on 
its simplicity and economy in integrating 
established techniques of fish farming and 
fish flour production, plus its breathtaking 
size. 

Other attractions are that the farm, exclu- 
sive of production machinery, which is avail- 
able commercially now, could be built al- 
most entirely with local labor and materials 
in poor areas of the world. 

Mr. Haig says his farm also would be rela- 
tively cheap to build—about 2 million dol- 
lars, he figures—and could be in partial op- 
ertion before completion, which might take 
several years, putting it on a pay-as-you-go 
basis soon after the start of construction. 

The hub of Mr. Haig's circular farm, liter- 
ally and figuratively, would be a large well, 
500 to 1,500 feet deep, with a generous flow 
of water. 

Radiating out from the well like spokes 
would be 120 wedge-shaped, earthen fish 
ponds, each about seven feet deep and 6,000 
feet long, giving the farm a diameter of 12,- 
000 feet, or more than two miles. 

Two concentric, earthen dikes would cir- 
cle the well, cutting each of the 120 ponds 
into three segments: the first and shortest 
for spawning fish, the second and middle- 
sized one for fingerlings and the third and 
largest for adult fish. 

On the dike nearest the well between the 
spawning and fingerling pond segments 
would be the farm’s fish hatchery and head- 
quarters building. It would be built in a 
circle to serve each of the 120 ponds. 

The second dike between the fingerling and 
adult segments would hold the farm's most 
novel feature—a 60-ton fish fiour plant 
mounted on wheels that would ride railroad 
tracks circling the ponds. 

In operation, water would flow outward 
from the central well by gravity through 
large conduits to fill the three segments of 
each pond, Mr. Haig said. 

PERIODIC VISITS 

Brood carp in the first segment of each 
pond would be stripped of their eggs period- 
ically in the hatchery and the eggs placed in 
the fingerling pond. When they reached the 
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proper size, the fish would be transferred to 
the outer adult segment. 

The mobile fish flour plant would visit 
the adult segment of each pond every 120 
days, drain out the water and process the fish 
into flour. 

The drained water would be pumped into 
the third from the last segment just visited 
by the plant. The intervening two segments 
would be left empty temporarily for clean- 
ing, maintenance and to provide access to 
and from the plant, he said. 

The number of ponds and the mobile 
plant’s visiting schedule are based on a 120- 
day growth cycle in which grass carp reach 
an optimum size of eight to 10 inches in 
length for processing, Mr. Haig said. The best 
fish would be saved and returned to the 
spawning pond to produce more fish, 

He said he chose grass carp because of 
their high egg yield, rapid growth, ease of 
feeding, high protein and low oil content. 
He estimates it would take 50 tons of carp 
to produce 10 tons of flour. 


APPROVED PROCESS 


His proposed fish flour plant would use the 
VioBin process, in which raw fish are ground 
up and suspended in a solvent, ethylene 
dichloride. The mixture is brought to a boil, 
distilling out the water and dissolving the 
Em oils, leaving dehydrated, defatted fish 

our. 

It would cost about 11 cents a pound to 
produce the flour, which is gray, odorless, 
tasteless and easily mixed with cereals, for 
example, as a diet supplement. 

The VioBin process was approved earlier 
this year by the FDA for production of fish 
flour for human consumption from certain 
species of ocean fish, he noted. 

Mr. Haig chose the city of Tiruchirappalli 
on the basis of correspondence with Indian 
authorities. The city has a population of 
249.000. It is in the district of Trichnopoly, 
which has an area of 5.515 square miles and 
a population of three million. 

The people of Trichnopoly need protein 
and normally eat rice and millet, with which 
fish flour can be mixed readily, Mr. Haig 
said. There is a lack of meat products and 
no regular fish supply. 


ADVANTAGE AND DISADVANTAGE 


The climate is warm, ranging from 76 to 
90 degrees, and is favorable for fish farm- 
ing. There also is plenty of water, a good road 
and rail distribution network and a need for 
economic stimulation, he said. 

Mr. Haig acknowledged that the size of his 
projected fish farm is its biggest advantage 
in point of output and need, but also its 
biggest disadvantage because of the cost and 
difficulty of attracting capital in an untried 
scheme. 

Dr. Saila agreed. “I personally think Mr. 
Haig has made a very interesting and poten- 
tially valuable contribution. It certainly is 
the first time a tropical fish farm ever has 
been approached from an architectural point 
of view. At least, it suggests that combining 
architecture and biology could be very val- 
uable,” he said, 

Mr. Haig was born in Glen Olden, Pa. He 
worked as a city planner for Warwick before 
joining the Providence Redevelopment 
Agency earlier this year. Meanwhile, he is 
biding his time, hoping that someone in 
Washington or the state’s congressional dele- 
gation will pick up his Idea. 


ADDRESS BY GOV. JOHN A. 
BURNS BEFORE JOINT SESSION 
OF FOURTH LEGISLATURE OF 
HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE, Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, February 23, 1968, Gov. John A. 
Burns, of Hawaii, addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the Fourth Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii. 
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Knowing of the interest of Senators 
in the progress of our newest State, Iam 
privileged to share with them the con- 
tents of the Governor’s address. 

Iask unanimous consent that the Gov- 
ernor’s remarks be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS TO THE FOURTH STATE LEGISLATURE OF 
HAWAI MEETING IN JOINT SESSION AT THE 
CAPITOL 


(By Gov. John A. Burns, February 23, 1968) 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Honorable 
Members of the Fourth State ture; 
Distinguished Guests and Friends, the open 
sea, the open sky, the open doorway, open 
arms and open hearts—these are the symbols 
of our Hawaiian heritage. 

We are gathered now for our first formal 
assembly in a magnificent new structure— 
still unfinished—which embraces in its beau- 
tiful design and imposing presence all these 
cherished symbols of Hawali Nei and of old 
Polynesia. 

In this great State Capitol there are no 
doors at the grand entrances which open 
toward the mountains and toward the sea. 

There is no roof or dome to separate its 
vast inner court from the heavens and from 
the same eternal stars which guided the first 
voyagers to the primeval beauty of these 
shores. 

It is by means of the striking architecture 
of this new structure that Hawaiil cries out 
to the nations of the Pacific and of the world, 
this message: 

“We are a free people. . . we are an open 
society . . . we welcome all visitors to our 
Island home. We invite all to watch our leg- 
islative deliberations; to study our adminis- 
trative affairs; to see the examples of racial 
brotherhood in our rich culture; to view 
our schools, churches, homes, businesses, 
our people, our children; to share in our bur- 
dens and our sorrows, as well as our delights 
and our pleasures. 

“We welcome you! E komo mai! Come in! 
The house is yours!" 

It is on this theme of the openness of our 
Hawaiian society that I feel privileged to ad- 
dress your Honorable Bodies today. 

It is customary to review for you at the 
opening of each annual session the State’s 
economic affairs, its fiscal standing and the 
financial trends of the times as they affect 
Hawall's progress. 

However, I feel it more suitable in this 
historic year to curtail a discussion of rela- 
tively routine money matters. You have re- 
cently received from this Administration de- 
tailed commentaries both in the Operating 
Budget recommendations and in the Capital 
Improvements Program message. Later, I 
shall discuss these important documents in 
8 ý 
But now, it is about certain new and grave 
developments in Hawaii and in the Pacific 
region to which I call your attention. 

The first of these is, of course, the war in 
Vietnam, 

You know with what anguish, combined 
with great courage and the firmest deter- 
mination, that our President has carried the 
burden of the Vietnam conflict. It is a 
burden we all share, both in our anxiety for 
loved ones in the zone of battle, and in our 
sorrow over the mounting toll of casualties 
from the war. We grieve not only for those 
wounded and killed from our own State, the 
rest of the Nation and our gallant allies, but 
also for the valiant people of South Viet- 
nam who have suffered such dear losses. To 
this date, Hawaii counts 125 of her young 
citizens dead in this war, and hundreds in- 
jured. And for a minority in our community, 
there is the added dimension of a troubled 
conscience concerning all wars, and this war 
in particular. This minority deserves at least 
our attention and our respect. 
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We know this difficult and complex war 
must be fought. It must be brought to an 
end. We pray that peace may come quickly. 
But our prayer is a prayer for justice, for 
freedom from terror for the people of that 
land of pain and sorrow. 

Most of us remember when our local news- 
paper headlines told of the horrors of such 
places as Warsaw... little known Lidice 
... the Anzio Beachhead .. Stalingrad 
. . . our own Pearl Harbor . . . Guadalcanal 
.. . Iwo Jima . . . and Pusan, to name only 
a few. Some of these names mean nothing to 
young people today, but they were the Viet- 
nams of our yesteryears. 

Many of us lived through those terrible 
years. Many of you here today bore arms and 
survived combat in Europe, the Pacific and 
Asia. When it was over, we pledged solemnly 
that the millions who died then would be 
remembered not so much by fine phrases and 
floral wreaths, as by an icy determination 
that the evil of diabolically clever military 
and psychological aggression, against free but 
helpless peoples, would be stopped. 

If our national conscience is troubled, let 
us look at the record of what the heroism of 
our people and our allies accomplished in 
those past conflicts: A free Japan; a free 
Taiwan; a free South Korea; a free West 
Germany; a free Republic of the Philippines; 
a free Malaysia; on and on goes the litany 
of free nations, 

Freedom! This is what the war in Viet- 
nam is about today, This is why Hawaii's 
sons—as their fathers before them in World 
War II and the Korean War—have died in 
that embattled land. 

We who live here must never forget, in 
our peace, in our comfort and in our pros- 
perity, that the war is not a world away; it 
is next door. It is our urgent concern. 

I hope—and suggest to you—that in your 
forthcoming deliberations, you will find place 
for a meaningful expression to strengthen 
the resolve of the rest of our country in this 
new period of national urgency. Hawaii has 
a special, a particular role, in helping to 
shape the national policy in this regard. 

We who saw the bombs fall on Pearl Har- 
bor know well what being on the receiving 
end of bombing means. We who remember 
Midway know how it feels to await news of 
an invasion force, We who in wartime were 
appalled to see American citizens herded into 
California relocation camps because of their 
Japanese ancestry know full well how war 
hysteria can breed fear, greed and reckless 
action. 

Perhaps we in Hawaii have a clearer view 
of war in all its ramifications. We want 
neither namby-pamby efforts in running a 
war we are required to wage, nor a callous- 
ness that would make us as ruthless and 
cruel as the brutal enemy with whom we 
so tirelessly seek to reason. 

In your prudence, caution and wisdom, I 
am sure you can draft a message to the 
President and to the Nation which will 
strengthen and inspire them in these difficult 
days. 

Hawaii is a blood-brother of both East and 
West. We must speak out gently and firmly 
to both, with words of peace, of justice, and 
of hope. 

Again, I refer to the openness of our 
Hawaiian society when I bring to your atten- 
tion the changing population of our islands. 
The jet age has rather swiftly united us 
more firmly than ever to the mainland and 
to our neighbors in the Pacific community. 
This has brought to our State thousands 
of newcomers—visitors and new residents. 

You and I can forsee that this influx of 
“instant Kamaainas” will do much to change 
the social, political and other patterns of 
island life. This has occurred rather sud- 
denly, and is of historic import. 

There is danger in such a movement. But 
the danger is not in the arrival of these won- 
derful adventurers, who have brought to our 
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islands a wide variety of backgrounds, in- 
terests, talents and enthusiasms. Rather the 
danger is in the narrow view which some in 
our State may take of this influx. 

There is danger that some in Hawail may 
not welcome these newcomers with open 
doors, open arms and open hearts, but will 
instead exhibit an attitude entirely alien to 
the spirit of Aloha. 

Provincialism must never get a foothold 
in these islands. None of us owns Hawail. It 
was passed on to us by others. We, too, have 
only a transitory claim to this Paradise; and 
we will pass it on to others. Only the Ha- 
wallan people can rightfully claim it as their 
own, and it was the Hawaiian people who— 
with supreme generosity—risked all they 

essed in welcoming Caucasians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, Puerto Ricans 
and others to their islands. 

For us to be anything but generous and 
open to all who wish to come here would be 
for us to forsake our heritage and our tradi- 
tion. 

Again, in the context of our tremendous 
increase in tourist visitors, we see some re- 
lated troublesome undercurrents. We have 
reached the million-mark in the number of 
visitors arriving annually. Now, there are 
those who would measure the desirability of 
the visitor to be welcomed here by the in- 
come he earns, There are those who fear 
that the influx of the “packaged tourist” will 
bring to our islands a type of visitor who, 
because his spending may be comparatively 
frugal, might be judged not worthy of our 
time, our effort and our resources. 

To me, this is myopic thinking, which must 
be discouraged, Hawaiil must not become a 
closed society—as it was in past years when 
the vast ocean and certain political, busi- 
ness and social interests effectively guarded 
the gates. 

Let us welcome all, Let us share what this 
generation possesses only temporarily. Let 
all of America, all our Pacific neighbors and 
all the world be welcomed here. Obviously, 
this may tax our planning and other re- 
sources. We will have to find imaginative, 
innovative ways of handling all those who 
want to see and feel the beauty and charm 
of these Islands. We must not let the visitor 
influx destroy that beauty and charm, In- 
stead, we must protect, develop and display 
it for all to see—from the sheltered valley 
of Kalalau to the sea-sprayed rocks of South 
Point. 

This can be done. It must be done. If 
Hawaii, by reason of new increases in resi- 
dent and visitor population, loses the spirit 
of Aloha for which it is world famous, then 
it will be a State hardly worth living in. The 
most beautiful girl in the world will have 
turned into “Gold Digger, 1985.” 

In my Capital Improvements Budget Mes- 
sage, I have called your attention to a com- 
ing “new invasion of thousands of ‘immi- 
grant’ workers to service our anticipated two 
million and three million visitors yearly” and 
to meet, as well, our needs in other growing 
industries. 

With proper planning, with help from all 
available sources, we should be able to wel- 
come, absorb, house, employ and service 
these workers, who will be in many fields and 
have many talents of immeasurable value to 
this State. 

Most of these newcomers will probably 
come from the Mainland. We hope, however, 
that we are able to attract many from other 
lands as well, to keep in balance the unique 
character of our society. Where our sister 
states haye been primarily Europe-oriented, 
Hawail has been more cosmopolitan in its 
general attitude because of the broader rep- 
resentation of peoples and cultures in our 
Islands, Our stock comes from the entire 
Pacific and Asia, as well as from the Main- 
land and Europe. 

In considering our future needs, therefore, 
we should be certain that our doors remain 
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open on all sides. We have been a land of 
opportunity for all, and we should continue 
to be so to preserve our heritage and our 
tradition. 

Every mass movement of people to Ha- 
wali—and to the United States—has brought 
some immediate problems, but in the long 
run we have won for our people and our 
nation, tremendous benefits from the dy- 
namic forces set in motion by such change. 
Let us welcome this change. Let us prepare 
for it, plan well for it, work with it and 
benefit from it. These waves of population 
change are the incoming tides of a bright 
new era for Hawali. There is still time for 
prudent planning to absorb them for the 
good of all. 

No wave of visitors to Hawaii has been 
more welcome, nor touched our hearts more, 
than the military men, their wives, children, 
sweethearts, parents and other relatives, who 
have come here under the military Rest 
and Recuperation program. There were 
123,000 of these guests in Hawaii last year. 

This program is extraordinary. It reflects 
superb cooperative effort by the military au- 
thorities, our Hawaii Visitors Bureau, our 
State and local governments, and the busi- 
ness community. There is a poignancy in 
most of these arrivals and departures of Viet- 
nam War veterans. We can see that nearly 
every one who comes to the Islands under 
this program has placed in his family album 
a memory of Hawaiian happiness which will 
never be erased, 

“We will be back some day,” they say, 
again and again. We pray this will be so. 
And this is the Island welcome which must 
also be given to all others, so their lives 
here—as visitors or residents—will be en- 
riched and joyful. This is the spirit of Ha- 
waiian hospitality which we must practice 
always. 

I move on now from these general senti- 
ments to the practical business of the State’s 
annual work, to which you will dedicate so 
much of your legislative skills and energies 
in coming weeks. 

You know our economy basically is sound. 
Our growth continues at unprecedented lev- 
els. Our citizens generally enjoy the highest 
standard of living they have ever attained. 
We have been able to finance extremely vital 
programs of education, health, welfare and 
other public services. And these investments 
will have a “compound interest” effect, ac- 
celerating the growth process which has re- 
ceived such impetus through our combined 
efforts. 

How times change! In earlier years, it was 
felt that a factory here, a business establish- 
ment there, were the chief means of in- 
creasing productivity. Now we begin to see 
that investments in human betterment— 
education, health, work training, vocational 
rehabilitation and similar programs empha- 
sizing people rather than projects—may be 
far more important sources of economic 
success. 

We now see more clearly that the growth 
of our economy is strongly influenced by the 
quality of our people. Our emphasis in im- 
proving that quality is paying outstanding 
dividends. 

All this is the fruition of the years we have 
worked together to build the New Hawall on 
firm foundations. It is a proof of the wis- 
dom of a commitment to comprehensive, 
long-range planning and creative, productive 
programs of economic development. 

Planning and programming and budgeting 
take time—and a measure of firm faith—but 
the results can be exceptionally rewarding. 

While much remains to be done, we are 
proud of the immense progress already made 
by Hawaii, and grateful to all who have con- 
tributed to it. 

We have a balanced budget and cash re- 
serves again this year. As in the prior years 
of our Administration, I recommend caution 
in new spending. I have recommended a “pay- 
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as-we-proceed” policy in capital improve- 
ments, insofar as this is practicable. Just as 
Hawaiis housewives must carefully count 
their nickels and dimes in family budgeting, 
so we in State Government have an even 
more serious obligation to use prudently the 
funds entrusted to us. 

As you already have noted in my Operating 
Budget recommendations, the total budget is 
$413.4 million. My Capital Improvements 
Budget recommendations call for the ex- 
penditure of $175.3 million in the next fiscal 
year. It is a sad fact of life that we cannot do 
all we want to do, nor can we build and 
maintain all we feel we need, with our pres- 
ent income. 

But we must not become anxious or dis- 
couraged simply because prosperity has lim- 
its. We must learn to live with it and “trim 
the fat” in the appropriations process. Cer- 
tainly you are past masters at that fine art! 
You know that I have been referred to on 
occasion as the Hawaii version of “The Great 
Stone Face.” I can assure you that any 
granite you may find between my two ears is 
a reflection of years of understanding how 
low and middle-income families live, and of 
the importance of saving a dollar here and 
there to provide for the future. 

You are guardians of the State’s treasures. 
With these funds you can maintain the 
State’s now excellent credit reputation. You 
can provide jobs, improve and expand ed- 
ucation, help the poor, the deprived and the 
handicapped to help themselves through 
constructive programs. 

Over the past six years we have worked to- 
gether in countless ways to improve Hawaii. 
My respect and gratitude for your accom- 
plishments continue to grow. I believe fu- 
ture generations in Hawaii will look back 
upon these times as goiden years in Pacific 
progress. Perhaps we have been too busy 
with the bookkeeping to pause for a mo- 
ment and to look at ourselves as the world 
sees us. I am sure, however, that the world 
continues to view Hawaii as a social and 
scenic paradise. We must, in turn, continue 
to be just that. 

We are surrounded by nations and cities 
of immense size, only hours away by plane. 
We are a tiny vacationland by comparison. 
We are Islands of peace and refreshment for 
a fraction of the more than two billion 
ple who live and work in the gigantic circle 
around us. 

It has been said of us that we “glow in 
the dark” with a light that can help illumi- 
nate this Pacific world. We must spread that 
light, reaching out with practical plans and 
programs to offer services of assistance to 
the newly emergent regions of the Pacific- 
Asian community. 

Last year you appropriated funds for an 
International Development Assistance Pro- 
gram which has as its goal making Hawail 
a major clearing house and headquarters for 
developing aid programs in Asia and the 
Pacific Islands. There is a vast potential for 
good here, and Hawaii must co-ordinate its 
activities in this area to become 
as & primary center for America’s Pacific pro- 


grams, 

Other work with international implications 
should be centered here—work in research 
and development, education, finance, and 
travel. 

International ecumenical dialogue should 
find a roundtable here, where the humani- 
ties—the philosophies and religions of East 
and West—have met in amicable discussion 
in a variety of temples. 

With work on this great new Capitol near- 
ing completion, let us express our gratitude 
for the goodness and guidance of God. The 
Islands have come a long way from the time 
of King Kamehameha II, whose reign 
marked the opening of the first Hawaiian 
Legislature, the writing of the first Hawaiian 
Constitution, the establishment of the first 
private ownership of land, and the formula- 
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tion of our motto, “Ua mau ke ea o Ka aina i 
ka pono.” 

Let me close with the words Kamehameha 
III used to end his own State of the Na- 
tion” address to the Legislature in 1847: 

“May the Almighty enlighten your coun- 
sels, and guide you in the paths of truth 
and justice, and may all that you say or 
do redound to His glory and the best interests 
of (our) people.” 


PROPOSED TREATIES FOR PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in June 
1967 the Presidents of the United States 
and Panama announced the completion 
of negotiations for a package of three 
proposed new treaties relating to the 
Panama Canal. Through not yet signed 
and officially transmitted to either the 
U.S. Senate or the National Assembly 
of Panama for ratification, the texts of 
these agreements were published as the 
result of the journalistic initiative on the 
part of the Chicago Tribune and were 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 17, 21, and 27 in statements to the 
Senate by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
arousing widespread public interest. 

Among the ensuing discussions of the 
subject was a program on November 12 
and 13, of the Georgetown University 
Forum, participated in by a panel con- 
sisting of Senator THurRMoND; Maj. Gen. 
Thomas A. Lane, public affairs columnist 
and engineer; and Brig. Gen. James D. 
Hittle, author and director of national 
security and foreign affairs of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. The moderator 
of the discussion was Wallace Fanning. 

As the indicated canal program of the 
Georgetown University Forum is highly 
informative and illuminating, it should 
be of interest to all Members of Congress, 
Officials of the executive board con- 
cerned with the formulation of canal 
policies, and the people of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the panel discussion be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
[From the University Forum, 
No. 852, Nov. 12, 1967] 

PANAMA, THE TROUBLED CANAL—Pankt II 
(Verbatim Transcript) 
Participants: U.S. Senator STROM THURMOND 

(R-SC), Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, Brig. 
Gen. James D. Hittle. 
Moderator: Mr. Wallace 2 

Now, here is your Moderator, Mr. Wallace 
Fanning. 

The 852nd in our series of Georgetown Uni- 
versity Television Forums presents the Hon- 
orable Strom Thurmond, United States Sena- 
tor from South Carolina; Major General 
Thomas A. Lane, United States Army Retired, 
public affairs columnist and engineer; and 
Brigadier General James D. Hittle, United 
States Marine Corps Retired, Director of Na- 
tional Security and Affairs, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

A few months ago the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum presented a discussion on the pros 
and cons of the new Panama Canal treaties, 
presently under negotiation. In that program 
it developed the emphasis was on the rea- 
sons for signing the treaties. We have been 
asked to present an additional program de- 
tailing the opposition to the treaties. Ac- 
cordingly, today’s discussion presents three 
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spokesmen who are convinced that the 
treaties, as proposed, militate against the 
best interests of the United States. We are 
going to ask Senator Thurmond, first, what, 
as he sees it, is the key issue in the treaty 
controversy? 

THURMOND. Well, I would say first that we 
have sovereignty in the Panama Canal Zone 
and the Canal, and we should not relinquish 
that. To my way of thinking, it is to the best 
interests of the United States to maintain 
complete control of that Canal. We must do 
this in order to protect the people of the 
United States and of the free world. If we give 
up the control of this Canal, we are jeopard- 
izing the national security of this country. 

FANNING. General Lane. 

Lane. I agree completely with the Senator 
and perhaps I should add a footnote about 
sovereignty itself. What is sovereignty and 
what does it mean? Sovereignty means that 
this sovereign has complete power over this 
domain or jurisdiction. The sovereign may 
make treaties but the sovereign can also 
break treaties at will. And the United States 
supported this position in the case of Suez 
when Nasser unilaterally abrogated his 
treaties, or Egyptian treaties, for the opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal. We said, “Because he 
is sovereign, he has the right to set all those 
treaties aside and make new arrangements.” 
Therefore, when we talk about giving sov- 
ereignty to Panama, we are giving Panama 
the right to set aside all treaties (even the 
treaties we are proposing to negotiate at 
this time) and to enter into arrangements 
with some other power for the operation of 
the Canal. This is what is at stake in this 
case. 

FANNING. General Hittle. 

HITTLE. I believe that the issue is one of 
sovereignty, but there’s a corollary to this. 
And the corollary is: Why should it be sov- 
ereign, as far as the domain of the United 
States is concerned? The answer is that it’s 
no figure of speech to say that the Panama 
Canal is the lifeline, strategically, of the 
United States. Because, it has been, it still 
is, and it will be, way into the future, the 
strategic lifeline of the United States, on 
which we're dependent economically, in 
peace, and for survival, in time of war. 

FANNING. General Lane. 

Lane. I think it's important for our audi- 
ence to understand how the United States 
acquired these rights in the Panama Canal 
Zone. It should be clear that we acquired 
these by treaty with the Government of Pan- 
ama; that the United States paid the Govern- 
ment of Panama, that it pays and has paid 
since, an annuity; that it has paid the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia, from which Panama 
seceded; that the United States Government 
has purchased in fee every square foot of land 
within the Canal Zone; and that it did this 
pursuant to the obligation it was accepting in 
building the Canal; that the United States 
was a trustee for the world in opening up this 
interoceanic canal route, maintaining, op- 
erating, and protecting it, not for the United 
States alone, but for the benefit of the entire 
world. This is the obligation we've accepted. 

FANNING. Senator Thurmond. 

TRUnNMOND. And on that point I might say 
that the Panama Canal Company is a non- 
profit Company. The profits go back into the 
Canal. The United States and other coun- 
tries that carry on commerce get the bene- 
fit of that, including Panama. When we ac- 
quired this property originally, in 1903, we 
paid $10 million for it and agreed to pay an 
annuity of $250,000 a year. We later revised, 
in another treaty, the arrangement some- 
what: in 1936 to pay $430,000 annuity; then 
in 1955 we increased the annuity to $19 
million. So we have tried to keep abreast of 
the situation and treat Panama equitably. 

Now, if it’s a question of giving Panama 
still more funds or a greater proportion of the 
income from the Canal, that might be done. 
And I would have no special objection to 
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some re-arrangement, But to ratify treaties 
here which are going to nullify the treaties 
we made with Panama in 1903, 1936, and in 
1955 and to give a joint control, so to speak, 
with Panama over the Canal, in my judg- 
ment, would be very dangerous. 

It would be dangerous because there are 
pressures in Panama, on the part of the na- 
tionalists and the Communists, to eventually 
get control of the Canal. And, Panama is a 
fine country, they have wonderful people 
and I believe that the policy I am suggest- 
ing, to maintain control of this canal, is in 
the best interests of the people of Panama. 
Because this agitation might lead, with an 
unstable government, eventually to an over- 
throwing of the Government and eventually 
to a takeover by the Communists. And if 
that occurs and the Communists get con- 
trol of this Canal, we are in deep trouble. 
We have used the Panama Canal for haul- 
ing goods in all the wars in which we have 
been engaged in recent years, World War II, 
Korea, and now in Vietnam. We have hun- 
dreds of ships going through this Canal, go- 
ing to Vietnam, carrying guns and weapons 
and equipment. Why would we even think 
of pursuing some policy or adopting some 
policy that would jeopardize the transit of 
these goods and soldiers to the war zone? 
I feel very strongly that we should main- 
tain complete control of this Canal. 

Now the proposed Board (to be set up) 
would contain nine men, five from the United 
States and four from Panama. Any one mem- 
ber from the United States, of course, could 
join Panama, and offset any action of the 
United States. But even though there is a 
division, where there is a controversy, it 
would go up through channels and this 
would take some time. And time is a very 
important element, especially in time of war. 
We must be prepared, instantaneously, to 
protect this Canal. 

We must be prepared to strike and strike 
quickly to preserve this Canal. Because, if 
we should lose this Canal, we are not only 
in deep trouble from an economic stand- 
point, in peacetime, and during war, but also 
this would be the opening wedge for the 
Communists to demand that we give up 
Guantanamo. And then you can lose the en- 
tire control of that area of the world. It 
is important that we preserve it. Because, 
if anything happens to us, the United States, 
the entire free world, of course, would suffer. 

HrrrI z. I would like just to refer a mo- 
ment to the point that the Senator has made 
with respect to Guantanamo Bay. I think 
that the American people must realize, in 
this issue of Panama, that we don’t have a 
neat little package here, that if we settle Pan- 
ama, it's going to be an issue that goes away. 
Because Panama, and what happens to the 
Canal under the treaties, on the part of the 
United States, is inextricably associated with 
our great naval base in Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. And Guantanamo Bay is vital to the 
security of the entire Caribbean area. And 
there’s no doubt about the fact that, already, 
the Communists have served notice, through 
Castro’s English-language radio broadcasts 
out of Havana, that they consider the Pan- 
ama Canal treaty and the Guantanamo Bay 
treaty as much the same, they're wrapped up 
in the same problem, the same package, and 
that if we re-negotiated the treaty with Pan- 
ama, they are going to demand the re-nego- 
tiation of the treaty regarding Guantanamo 
Bay. And if we ever get mixed up in the prob- 
lem with respect to giving up any of our con- 
trol, even a fraction of it, over Guantanamo 
Bay, the crisis that we're headed for is far 
greater and far deeper than any crisis that we 
think we have on our hands with respect to 
relationships with Panama over the Panama 
Canal. 

FANNING. General Lane. 

LANE. Mr. Fanning, I think the American 
people should realize that these treaties are 
a response to riots and pressures 
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FANNING. You're talking about the treaties 
that are being considered? 

Lane. I’m speaking about treaties which 
have been negotiated and are now pending, 
which have not yet been reported to the Sen- 
ate, but these are the treaties which are the 
subject of our general discussion today. 

FANNING. I see. Right. 

Lane. These treaties are the response to 
the riots in Panama in January, 1964. These 
riots were only the last in a series of riots 
which we've had through the past fifteen 
years in Panama. What this sequence of 
riots has established is this: that if the 
Communists foment riots in Panama, the 
United States will reward these rioters and 
this behavior by making concessions. We 
have done this repeatedly. Now, in the 
we have made concessions such as increasing 
the annual payments. These treaties propose 
to cede the sovereignty, and this, of course, 
is the vital issue about which we are all 
concerned. 

Now, in presenting these treaties to the 
American people, they are given under a pre- 
text that this Canal is obsolescent, that it 
will soon be outdated, that we must have a 
sea-level canal to meet the needs of com- 
merce, And this is pure fiction, there is no 
real substance to it at all. 

Fanning, Isn't it a fact we're unable to 
move some of our carriers through the 
Canal? 

Lane, Yes. It is true that some of the larger 
tankers and a few of our carriers cannot 
transit the Canal and must go around the 
Cape. But this problem can be met by put- 
ting in a new set of locks, larger locks which 
will accept our carriers. And, of course, 
there’s no limit to the size of tankers. These 
may be built even larger than the new locks, 
if it’s economical for them to transit around 
South America. But the point I would make 
is this, that the argument for a sea-level 
canal is artificial. The cost of widening or 
increasing the capacity of a sea-level canal 
would be vastly greater than putting in new 
locks. The cost of building a sea-level canal 
has been estimated at $2.5 billion, but these 
are uncertain estimates, because the stability 
of the earth in the Continental Divide in 
Panama is a very uncertain thing. And to 
excavate the canal down to the levels which 
would be required for a sea-level canal brings 
in all kinds of new problems. 

But the point I wanted to emphasize is 
that there is no economic justification for 
the sea-level canal: No sea-level canal is go- 
ing to be built within any future time. And 
to use the sea-level canal as a pretext for 
re-negotiating the treaties is entirely unreal- 
istic. The canal which we are going to use 
for the indefinite future is the Panama 
Canal. By enlarging the locks, by improving 
the transit conditions with the terminal 
lake, at a cost estimated only in the last 
week by Congressman Flood at $850 million, 
the Canal can meet all traffic for the foresee- 
able future. There is no need whatever to 
build a sea-level canal. Moreover, the lake 
Canal which we have today, with a good deal 
of the passage in open water, is much prefer- 
able for the sea captain making the transit, 
much more preferable than the sea-level 
canal where he would be in a narrow channel 
throughout his transit. 

THURMOND. General Lane, isn’t it true also 
that these proposed treaties do not definitely 
commit the United States to build a sea-level 
canal and they do not provide, as some peo- 
ple think, that we will then have a sea-level 
canal if we enter into these treaties? 

Lane. That's correct, Senator. They merely 
provide that negotiations with Panama for 
this purpose will be taken up in the future. 
The matter is not settled in these treaties. 
But this pretext that the Canal is obsolescent 
is used as a basis for presenting these treaties 
to the American people, and I think it should 
be made clear that this is a false issue 
entirely. 

THURMOND. In fact 90% of the ships today 
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can still go through the Canal, can they 
not? 

LANE. Oh yes. 

THURMOND. Only a few large tankers and 
a few carriers are unable to go through the 
Canal, And if you have new locks, if you 
modernize the Canal, then that should 
remedy that situation, or certainly most of 
it. 

Hrrrxk. I think that it’s important to draw 
the picture of the Canal as it relates to our 
national security today. The idea that there 
are certain ships that cannot go through 
the Canal does not make it worn out as far 
as our national security is concerned. We 
only need to go back, for instance, to the 
Cuban missile crisis, One of the ways we 
brought our pressure to bear, to have a suc- 
cessful policy during part of that crisis, was 
the fact that we were able to move military 
amphibious units from the West Coast of 
the United States; and that transit was made 

the Panama Canal. Now you can 
picture what a problem we would have had 
on our hands if we had not had sovereignty, 
if there were riots in the streets in Panama 
against the United States moving forces into 
a troubled area in the Caribbean. In large 
measure the defense of the United States 
would have been impaired if we did not have 
sovereignty and the complete authority to 
exercise what was right as far as decisions 
for the United States. 

FANNING. Is there no provision in these 
treaties that are under consideration that 
would make provision for us to move in that 
type of emergency? 

HITTLE. As a matter of fact, one of the 
most questionable aspects, I believe, of the 
proposed treaties relates to defense as far as 
the rights of the United States are concerned. 
I'd just like to give you one example, to take 
this treaty apart and then re-assemble it 
and see what the parts’ relationships to 
each other really mean. 

Take the matter of defense areas. Under 
the provisions of the treaty, as it’s proposed, 
the defense areas are those areas assigned 
to the United States for the defense of the 
Canal. Of course, in a military sense, any 
area for military purposes doesn't really 
mean very much unless you have free and 
unquestioned access to it. So the treaty 
deals with the matter of access by U.S. forces 
to defense areas, But then under article II 
of the treaty, it says that “access shall be in 
the manner prescribed by a joint committee.” 
Well, then you go down about fifteen or 
twenty more provisions of the treaty, and 
you come to a definition of the “joint com- 
mittee.” The joint committee turns out to 
be one representative from Panama and one 
from the United States. Of course immedi- 
ately you have a built-in veto and a dead- 
lock. The treaty at least seemed to recognize 
this possibility because it then provides that 
matters that cannot be settled satisfactorily 
by the joint committee are referred through 
appropriate channels to the respective gov- 
ernments for further consideration. 

Well, in time of crisis, that’s a long and 
laborious process and probably an endless 
one and the United States would be prac- 
tically hamstrung as far as reacting to a 
crisis to defend our lifeline. In fact, we would 
have lost control from a national security 
standpoint over our freedom of action in 
time of crises in the Panama Cana! area. 

FANNING, Senator Thurmond. 

THURMOND. The Communists in their re- 
cent publications have stated that their goal, 
one of their goals, is to get control of the 
Panama Canal. This would be very vital to 
the Communists. It is very vital to us. It 
would be vital to any nation. And we must 
not take any step that would jeopardize our 
people, this country. And if we enter into 
these new treaties, then Panama would have 
a relationship with us, joint control, so to 
speak, and with the unstable situation exist- 
ing there, I think the people of Panama 
would regret it. In fact, I believe that sound- 
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thinking people in Panama would not favor 
this. They know that we can protect them. 
But they know that under such an arrange- 
ment as this, if their Government should 
fall and the Communists take over, and they 
get control of this Canal, they are in trouble, 
as well as we and the free world. 

We must remember that the goal of the 
Communists is to take the world. When Lenin 
took over Russia in 1917, he said that the 
aim of the Soviets is to be the gravediggers, 
the heirs, and successors to the Governments 
of the world. That was their goal then, that 
is their goal now. And they are very inter- 
ested in waterways, This is a vital waterway. 
They want control of this. Not only do they 
want control of this, but they want the prece- 
dent set here, too, so then they can demand 
that we get out of Guantanamo, This situa- 
tion is a very serious one. We do not wish to 
set such a precedent. 

As has just been explained by General 
Hittle, it is vital that we maintain Guan- 
tanamo and that we remain there and have 
control of it because the Communists are 
trying to spread to every part of the earth. 
They now have control of Cuba. And we know 
that they desire to go into other sections of 
the world, and we must be prepared to cope 
with this situation. We can’t properly cope 
with it if we give up or relinquish control 
in any aspect of the Panama Canal. 

FANNING. General Lane. 

Lane. I think we should address ourselves 
to why these treaties have been negotiated. I 
mentioned, of course, the pressures from 
riots. But I’m sure that our people feel that 
our leaders are sincere—they must have good 
reasons for negotiating these treaties—and 
what would have led them to surrender the 
interests of the United States in the way in 
which we have depicted this surrender in 
this program, 

And I think we have to recognize that this 
action is a part of a broader policy which 
the United States has been pursuing for 
many years. It’s one aspect of our policy of 
detente which seeks accommodation with 
the Soviet Union through conciliation and 
good will. I think there is no evidence, in 
recent history or in ancient history, to sup- 
port the idea that you can moderate the 
ambitions of a conqueror by conciliation 
and good will. Yet this is the fundamental 
thrust of American foreign policy today. 

And as a consequence of this policy, we, 
and because we represent the free world, the 
whole free world has been in a steady process 
of retreat ever since the end of World War 
II. I think that this fundamental error of 
judgment, that by withdrawing from con- 
flict with the Communist world we are serv- 
ing the cause of peace, is at the bottom of 
these treaties. And that, the consequence of 
this, in the retreat of the United States, is 
to increase and accelerate the pressures which 
the Communists place upon us. 

HITTLE. I'd like to add to the Senator’s com- 
ment with respect to the objectives of the 
Soviet Union on a global basis. Because we 
cannot discuss and evaluate the importance 
of Panama without relating it to the over- 
all global strategy of the Soviet Union today. 
I believe that events have well demonstrated 
that one of the basic global strategies of the 
Soviet Union is the drive for control of 
what's known as “the narrow-water corridors 
of the world.” These are the water choke 
points, the small-water areas, the narrow- 
water lines, such as Suez, Gibraltar, Panama, 
and the Straits of Malacca. Because the So- 
viet Union realizes in its basic strategy that 
the free world is really an oceanic confedera- 
tion and if they can control or deny us the 
use of the narrow-waters, they have the free 
world fragmented, strategically. Just take, 
for example, what has happened, along this 
line of strategy. Who a few years ago would 
have ever thought that Suez would be plug- 
ged and that Western Europe would not have 
the direct line to the Persian Gulf oil fields? 
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And many people today are wondering what 
the reason for the fighting in Vietnam is. 
A great big part of the reason is the drive 
of the Communists, southward down the 
Southeast Asian peninsula toward one of 
their key strategic goals in the world, which 
is the Straits of Malacca, and the great base 
at Singapore which controls the passage be- 
tween the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean. And today, going back to Europe, the 
other narrow waterway is Gibraltar and 
Gibraltar continually being brought closer 
to the range of the Russian fleet, which is 
today operating further and further into 
the western reaches of the Mediterranean. 
And Panama fits into this, because they 
know that Panama is a strategic lifeline of 
the United States. So I think that we had 
better evaluate the problem of Panama in 
terms of the strategic objectives of the So- 
viet Union over the long-range future. 

THURMOND. It seems that our entire for- 
eign policy is based today on the theory that 
the Communists are mellowing, that is, that 
their leaders are softening. And this is com- 
plete error. Russia is stronger today than 
she’s ever been. Russia is showing no will- 
ingness today to have peace in the world. 
The goal of Russia today, the Soviets, is to 
take the rest of the world. Thirty-six percent 
of the population now resides behind the 
Iron Curtain. Since World War II about 15 
countries and 900 million people have gone 
behind the Iron Curtain. I have described 
our policy of the State Department as a “No- 
win policy”: In Korea we didn’t win, we 
didn’t lose, we had a stalemate; and as a 
consequence we're fighting the war in Viet- 
nam now. 

But all policy seems to be based on that 
fact: we've got to cater to and try to pacify 
the Soviets. And that’s just like throwing a 
piece of meat to a wild animal. Every time 
you do something he wants more and more, 
because their goal is to take the world. They 
want to get control of the Panama Canal. 
They want to get control of Gibraltar. They 
want to get control of Guantanamo. They 
want to get control of the Straits of Malacca. 
And they want to get these key points, be- 
cause this will be tremendously advantage- 
ous to them in their over-all strategy of tak- 
ing the world. 

FANNING. General Lane. 

Lane. I would like to emphasize that the 
things we've been discussing today, the pro- 
tection of our sovereignty in the Panama 
Canal is a responsibility of all of our citizens. 
We live in a country where the citizens are 
sovereign. And the citizens should be guiding 
and telling their legislators what to do about 
these issues. And I would hope that during 
this next year, when we are having a Presi- 
dential campaign, the people of this country 
will put their legislators on the spot. They 
will charge every candidate for office, in the 
House and in the Senate, with stating his 
position on the surrender of the sovereignty 
of the United States in the Panama Canal 
Zone. They should give an unequivocal di- 
rection to their legislators that we are not 
going to surrender the sovereignty of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

FANNING., General Hittle. 

HrTTLE. I think that in the final analysis 
the matter of Panama is one that today we 
hold sovereignty over the strategic lifeline 
of the United States. I think that, in that 
sense, we are masters of our own fate in 
this particularly critical area of the strategic 
lifeline between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. And I think that if history proves 
anything, it is that any nation that volun- 
tarily gives up the role of being the master 
of its own fate is inevitably doomed to have 
a very unpleasant one. 

THURMOND. This is a vital issue, and I 
hope the people of this nation will study it 
carefully. We must maintain control of the 
Panama Canal, if we are to protect the secu- 
rity of this nation and our people, 
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FANNING. Thank you, gentlemen, very 
much, for your discussion of “Panama, the 
Troubled Canal, Part II.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, many 
concerned persons in the State of Mary- 
land are attempting to find ways to deal 
with the problems of narcotics. State 
Senator Harry J. McGuirk, of Baltimore, 
recently made a statement on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


State Senator Harry J. McGuirk today re- 
quested assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment to “promote improved methods of deal- 
ing with the upsurge of criminal activities 
directly related to narcotics addiction. 

McGuirk stated that there is increasing 
evidence that narcotics addiction is a major 
contributing factor of the property crimes 
committed today. 

McGuirk said, “There has been an increas- 
ing awareness as evidenced by recent studies 
and changes in the Maryland correctional 
system, of the significance of the correctional 
function of increasing narcotic addiction.” 

He added, “It is not enough to incarcerate 
the narcotic addict. He serves his sentence 
but inevitably repeats his criminal acts in 
order to continue his narcotic habit. We have 
departed from the old concepts of ‘lock the 
door and forget about it.“ Now we must pay 
closer attention to the aftercare role that our 
parole boards could assume.” 

McGuirk claimed, “this particular aspect of 
correction and rehabilitation is not receiving 
adequate attention.” 

The Senator commended Paul C. Wolman, 
Director of the Department of Probation and 
Parole in Maryland, for the special narcotics 
parole program initiated by his agency, but 
commented that, “while ambitious and well 
conceived, this embryonic program is under- 
staffed and under-financed. 

“I intend to meet with Mr. Wolman to 
discuss the possibility of requesting a federal 
grant to enable him to implement a broader 
statewide effort, with sufficient staff to keep 
tabs on the narcotic parolee.” 

McQuirk noted that it cost the state 
approximately $4,500.00 to incarcerate one 
man for one year as compared to $1,500.00 
annually for the parolee. “Clearly, effective 
parole and probation methods could prove 
the most valuable and the most effective,” 
McGuirk said. He pointed out that there are 
certain federal funds that have become 
available for the corrective process, but 
these have been essentially limited to internal 
prison rehabilitation measures. “We should 
seek federal monies for these parole func- 
tions which are now without sufficient funds 
to enable us to more effectively promote our 
programs.” 

The Senator recommended a careful study 
of the recent experiment in New York in- 
volving the use of methadon, a synthetic 
narcotic which, according to available sta- 
tistics has been 98% effective in controlling 
the narcotic habit. 

Although he cautioned that he did not 
make these recommendations as a panacea 
for the problem, he said, “implementation 
might serve to facilitate some method of 
control over the narcotics offender and min- 
imize the condition that causes the loss of 
approximately $300,000.00 per day in property 
crime in the Baltimore metropolitan area 
alone.” 

McGuirk strongly urged that we address 
ourselves to a preventative program. “We 
ought to have a massive educational effort, 
using every available means to warn our 
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young people about the dangers of drug use. 
We ought to show them, with facts and fig- 
ures that narcotic addiction and its accom- 
panying social ills, is a dead end street, paved 
with frustration, and inevitably leads to a 
life of crime.” 


TIME TO ACT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS IS NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately many Americans are almost 
totally unaware of the existence of the 
human rights conventions. 

Partly because of this lack of aware- 
ness, some of these conventions have 
simply been pigeonholed in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for almost 
19 years. 

While the Senate did approve the sup- 
plementary convention on the abolition 
of slavery, it remains a cruel paradox 
that this country has not lent approval 
to the other human rights conventions 
on forced labor, genocide, freedom of 
association, and political rights of 
women, 

This failure ranks as a very grievous 
disservice not only to the United States 
but to the United Nations, widely re- 
garded as the last best hope for mankind. 

It was in this spirit that President 
Johnson, in his San Francisco speech 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of 
the United Nations, expressed both his 
personal view and that of a great major- 
ity of the American people. He said: 

The world must finish once and for all 
the myth of inequality of race and peoples, 
with the scandal of discrimination, with the 
shocking violation of human rights and the 
cynical violation of political rights. 


Previously, in his speech at Howard 
University, the President put it even 
more vividly: 

In every corner of every continent men 
charged with hope contend with ancient 
ways in the pursuit of justice. They reach 
for the newest of weapons to realize the 
oldest of dreams—that each may walk in 
freedom and pride, stretching his talents, 
enjoying the fruits of the earth. 


Statesmen of this country were among 
the first to realize the close link between 
peace and human rights. 

I again urge the Senate to lend its ap- 
proval to these human rights conven- 
tions without further delay. 


TRIBUTE TO DONN LARSON 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, all of us in the Senate rely 
heavily on the quiet but effective work 
of our employees here in the Chamber. 
Too often we tend to overlook the con- 
tributions they make to the efficient 
progress of the work of this body. 

In 1959 I brought a young fellow to 
Washington to run an elevator here in 
the Capitol. Two years later he moved 
over to the Republican cloakroom and 
has been laboring there ever since. I am 
speaking, of course, of our good friend 
and aide, Donn Larson. 

Through his years of service here, Donn 
has brought great credit to the Senate 
and to North Dakota. We are especially 
proud of him back home. 

Donn was a student at Minot State 
College in his hometown of Minot, N. 
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Dak., when he came to Washington. He 
continued his studies here and received 
a B.A. degree from George Washington 
University in 1963 with a major in psy- 
chology and a minor in political sci- 
ence. Since that time he has continued 
his academic work with graduate studies 
in psychology at George Washington. 

Donn’s leadership and assistance has 
been invaluable over the years. I have 
relied heavily on him for information 
concerning the progress of legislation on 
the floor and detailed data on pending 
proposals. 

He is leaving us now for employment 
with the American Medical Association. 
I personally will miss him here very 
much but I know that I join the other 
Members of the Senate in wishing him 
every success and thanking him for the 
years of dedicated service he has given 
us. 


NAHRO SUPPORTS PRESIDENT’S 
EFFORTS IN HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the re- 
sponse to the President’s housing mes- 
sage has been most impressive. It is my 
feeling that this bill with its commit- 
ment of resources is a necessary pre- 
requisite for solving the urban crisis. 

I was pleased to read that William 
Rafsky, president of the National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials NAHRO issued a fine state- 
ment calling the President’s message, 
“an impressive contribution toward de- 
velopment of a comprehensive national 
strategy” for improving the quality of 
urban life. 

The National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials is one of the 
most important groups in the housing 
field, for it represents the local officials 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of successfully implementing our na- 
tional programs. NAHRO has been a 
leader in proposing new legislation, and 
urging modifications in existing pro- 
grams. Their prompt response to the 
President’s message is encouraging and 
indicative of the Associations concern for 
expanded programs aimed at assisting 
low-income families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Rafsky’s release to the press 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

William L. Rafsky, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Old Philadelphia Development 
Corporation, today called the President’s 
Message on the “Crisis of the Cities” an im- 
portant recognition of the level of national 
support necessary to rebuild the nation’s 
urban communities; an impressive contribu- 
tion toward development of a comprehensive 
national strategy—involving both public and 
private resources—which will be adequate for 
the urban re-building task. 

In commenting on the proposed Federal 
authorizations covering housing and urban 
development activities—over $6 billion and 


representing authorization periods ranging 
from one to five years—Mr, Rafsky said: “To 
our recollection, no public statement of a 
President has explored urban re-building 
with such comprehensiveness or with such 
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widespread intent to enlist both public and 
private resources. The Message covers a wide 
range of activities—housing production, 
neighborhood renewal, transportation, devel- 
opment of new communities, research. It 
projects an involvement of private resources 
at a new depth.” 

Further, the NAHRO President said, the 
Association particularly applauds the recog- 
nition of the necessity for long-term goals 
and a long-term Federal commitment to 
reach these goals. The 10-year program of 
housing production, with special emphasis 
on the need for housing for low-income fam- 
ilies, was cited as an example. Only this kind 
of approach, Mr. Rafsky said, will provide 
local communities with the encouragement 
and support necessary to attack the total 
urban problems which face them. 

At the same time, NAHRO warmly en- 
dorses those aspects of the Message which 
are aimed at providing immediate action and 
response to urban needs. While the Associa- 
tion has not had a full opportunity to re- 
view the details of the new urban renewal 
program approach as outlined in the Mes- 
sage Nelghborhood Development“ it ap- 
pears that this approach will provide a new 
flexibility enabling local urban renewal agen- 
cies to stage renewal activities on a year by 
year basis—and move quickly to undertake 
those things which can proceed at once. 

The Association is especially pleased to see 
that the President proposes to ask for a $20 
million authorization to promote improved 
tenant services in public housing. This is a 
long-time recommendation of NAHRO; it is 
much needed. 

NAHRO will present further detailed com- 
ments on the Message and on the proposed 
“Housing and Urban Development of 1968” in 
its testimony before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Affairs on March 
12, and before the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the House of Representatives on March 19. 


DEDICATION OF CLINICAL RE- 
SEARCH CENTER, CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL, BY MRS. LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have long 
been interested in Children’s Hospital, 
in Washington, and have been privileged 
to be of some help to it in the past. On 
February 27, last, the Clinical Research 
Center at the hospital was dedicated by 
that gracious lady, Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son, whose family has many deep roots 
in Alabama, particularly in Autauga 
County, which adjoins my own county of 
Montgomery. On the occasion, Mrs. 
Johnson made a most timely and in- 
formative address. She was presented 
to the audience by the distinguished 
Secretary of HEW, Hon. John Gardner. 

The work to be carried on in the Re- 
search Center will be financed by the 
National Institutes of Health, in which 
I have had a very deep and abiding 
interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Gardner’s words of introduction 
and Mrs. Johnson’s speech at the dedi- 
cation of the Center be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION BY SECRETARY GARDNER OF THE 
First LADY AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1968 
Secretary GARDNER. Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Wer- 

ble, Dr. Blair, Dr. Gehrig and others, I am 

particularly gratified that one of my last of- 
ficial acts as Secretary of HEW should be to 
participate in this dedication ceremony. 
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I have had the good fortune to serve under 
a President who has done incomparably more 
for the health fields than any other Chief 
Executive in history. For that reason, it is 
particularly fitting that Mrs. Johnson should 
play the principal role in this ceremony. 

This is the last time that I shall be appear- 
ing as a Cabinet Member with Mrs. Johnson, 
so, perhaps my very few words today can 
serve not only as an introduction, but as my 
way of thanking her for being the kind of 
person that she is. 

A wise man once said that “Every life is 
a profession of faith and exercise is an in- 
evitable and silent propaganda for good and 
ill and that every one’s conduct is an un- 
spren sermon, teaching good lessons or 

Now, Mrs. Johnson is anything but a 
solemn person and she really isn't going to 
relish the idea that her conduct is any kind 
of sermon. Yet, all of us who have worked 
with her are converts. We have learned some 
things that we shall never forget about cour- 
age and grace and strength and warmth and 
kindness and decency. She makes us better 
people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mrs. Johnson. 
REMARKS OF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT 

DEDICATION OF CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTER, 

CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Every hand that has rocked a cradle, every 
parent who has spent a long and watchful 
night with a feverish child knows the great 
responsibilities you bear. In the spring of 
1953, I remember leading a small girl by the 
hand into Children’s Hospital for a minor 
operation that nevertheless could have been 
serious. A few hours later, happy and re- 
lieved, we walked out. That event is repeated 
thousands of times here: the scared child, 
the brave-looking but scared parent, and 
later, the welcome relief at the end of an 
ordeal. Occasionally we know the outcome 
is sad. 

The most intense and poignant hopes of 
the human family are entrusted into your 
care here at Children’s Hospital. 

It is an honor for me to join you today, 
because I warmly support and admire all 
that you do—and because I am thrilled by 
the new facility that we have come to dedi- 
cate. 

And to you, Mr. Secretary, whose guiding 
hand has translated so much compassion 
into Government programs, I want to say 
a special thanks. 

This hospital— Children's Hospital —is one 
of the institutional treasures of metropoli- 
tan Washington. Its doors are open to all 
who knock. Race is never a barrier here; 
income is never a barrier. Last year, 113,500 
children came through these doors and were 
treated. 

In 1871—the year the hospital was first 
established, only 94 children could be helped. 
This thousandfold increase in one hundred 
years refiects the nearly miraculous strides 
medical science and this institution have 
made. 

Visualize Washington one hundred years 
ago. The streets of our capital were mud. 
The city was crowded and maimed with 
the aftermath of the Civil War. A make- 
shift old house at the corner of thirteenth 
and F Streets served as Children’s Hospital. 

The diseases of the time were cholera, 
smallpox, diphtheria—names we hardly hear 
nowadays, as your talents are bent to solv- 
ing the much more complicated problems 
of cancer, retardation, and malformation. 

I look back over these hundred years and 
forward to the future. I find myself hoping 
that we, as American, can address ourselves 
as effectively to the other ills that beset 
society—hard-core unemployment, educa- 
tional inequalities, poor housing, clogged 
transportation—as we have in the past to 
the ills of the human body. For man is a 
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whole, and when we treat his needs, we 
must deal compassionately and effectively 
with his body, his mind, and the environment 
in which he lives. 

There is a message to take to heart here, 
an example for the rest of society to learn 
from its medical achievements. 

The medical achievement we are celebrat- 
ing today is one I welcome wholeheartedly. 

We are dedicating the Montgomery Blair 
Clinical Research Center—a kind of hospital 
within the hospital, a very special island 
within this very special place. 

This is the 92nd clinical research center 
to be established in the United States by the 
National Institutes of Health. The city of 
Washington welcomes it services because 
these centers are the proven way of tackling 
the most delicate and complex medical prob- 
lems. 

The Montgomery Blair Clinical Research 
Center will have eight patient bedrooms and 
ten new laboratory units beside them. A 
specially trained team of doctors, nurses and 
technicians will be working right at the bed- 
side, so that knowlege from the laboratory 
can be instantly applied, and new needs of 
the patient instantly tested. 

Here at any one time will be eight children 
who typify the unsolved health problems of 
our Nation. These patients may have come 
from this hospital’s 230 sick inpatients, or 
its thousands of outpatients, or they may be 
referred from other hospitals and centers in 
the Middle Atlantic Area. They will represent 
both the common health problems and the 
rare: the complex and heart-rending condi- 
tions for which we must find a solution, 
conditions such as: 

Babies who are born but never grow; 

Babies whose bodies grow but whose men- 
tal capacity is stunted; 

Babies whose life and growth are stunted 
because their heart and blood vessels are 
not properly formed; 

Babies who die or are severely affected with 
common virus infections; 

Children and young people who are over- 
weight and stay overweight. 

These young patients, sometimes only 
hours old, will present the questions: Why? 
How? What can be done? These patients will 
also—with their doctor-scientist friends at 
the hospital—provide some of the answers. 

Sometimes the answers will come through 
intricate measurements with special devices; 
sometimes through a sample of blood; some- 
times through a special diet; or a trial of a 
new vaccine or medication. In no case will 
there be a charge to the family: the National 
Institute of Health grant for the center pays 
the bill. 

Each child will be cared for in the atmos- 
phere of love which is typical of Children’s 
Hospital. 

This Center is a focal point of medicine 
and science, doctors and patients, govern- 
ment and private medicine: all directed to- 
ward the needs of children. 

Intensive study of even a modest number 
of children under ideal conditions in a Cen- 
ter like this one can reveal general principles 
which may operate over the years to save 
lives and reduce suffering. 

What you do for—and learn from—the 
eight little patients in this new Montgomery 
Blair Center will bring new life to thousands 
of children throughout our land and around 
the globe. 

Before I came here today, I was leafing 
through the first annual report of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. It is dated 1871, and says, so 
appropriately: “Children whose after-lives 
could only be unhappiness, from suffering, 
deformity and disability, have by the bless- 
ings of God, been restored to health, and 
comeliness, and fitted to enter upon the du- 
ties and enjoyments of a life which had only 
promised affliction and helplessness.” 

I am sure that parents and children 
throughout the country join me in a prayer 
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for your continued devotion to child health 
and for the healings-to-come from the 
Montgomery Blair Clinical Research Center. 

And so it is to all children everywhere and 
their well-being that we dedicate this wing 
today. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OF VIR- 
GINIA RANDOLPH HIGH SCHOOL, 
HENRICO COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recently charged that Vir- 
ginia Randolph High School in Henrico 
County, Va., was “demonstrably inferior” 
in the educational services it offers its 
students. 

This finding was based in part on the 
observation that Virginia Randolph was 
not as large as some other high schools 
and, therefore, it was assumed to be un- 
able to support programs comparable to 
the programs of other high schools. 

The principal of the high school, Mr. 
Robert A. Bracey, Jr., has properly chal- 
lenged this conclusion, noting that the 
size of the school has very little to do 
with the quality of education. 

Among other things, Mr. Bracey 
pointed out that the teacher-pupil ratio 
at Virginia Randolph is 15.5 to 1. He also 
noted that 20 percent of the faculty at 
Virginia Randolph hold master’s degrees. 

Mr. Bracey went on to say that Vir- 
ginia Randolph graduates are now 
studying at some of the best universities 
in this country, including Duke Uni- 
versity, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Michigan State. 

These facts, it seems to me, are the best 
measures of the quality of education 
given at Virginia Randolph. 

The Board of County Supervisors of 
Henrico unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion on February 16, 1968, condemning 
the HEW report as “without basis in 
fact.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of the resolution and a Richmond 
Times-Dispatch article of February 2, 
1968 concerning this matter. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNTY OF HENRICO, To-Wrr: 

At a regular meeting of the Board of 
County Supervisors of Henrico County, held 
in Room #218 Henrico County Office Build- 
ing, 2ist and Main Streets, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on Friday, the 16th day of February, 
1968, at the hour of 9:00 o’clock a.m. 

Present: B. Earl Dunn, Chairman; Edwin 
H. Ragsdale, Vice-Chairman; L. Ray Shad- 
well, Anthony P. Mehfoud, Linwood E. 
Toombs, Members of the Board. 

106-68 On motion of Edwin H. Ragsdale, 
seconded by L. Ray Shadwell, Jr., the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted, the members vot- 
ing as follows: 

Ayes: B. Earl Dunn, Edwin H. Ragsdale, 
L. Ray Shadwell, Jr., Anthony P. Mehfoud, 
Linwood E. Toombs. 

Nays: None. 

“Whereas, the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has charged the Hen- 
rico County School System with failing to 
make sufficient progress toward school de- 
segregation, and more specifically that of- 
ficials are maintaining small inadequate 
schools, and that the educational program 
at Virginia Randolph High School, in par- 
ticular, is “demonstrably inferior“ to other 
schools in the system; and 
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“Whereas, it is the contention of the Hen- 
rico Board of County Supervisors that the 
democratic principle of complete freedom of 
choice for every child, under which the coun- 
ty system is operating, meets the needs of 
the people of Henrico County and provides 
a program of quality education for all stu- 
dents; and 

“Whereas, the record shows that over 42% 
of the non-white students are presently at- 
tending integrated facilities; 27 of the coun- 
ty’s 41 schools are now desegregated; that 
there are no inadequate schools operating in 
Henrico County; and the claims of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare regarding the inadequacy of Virginia 
Randolph High School are without basis in 
fact; and 

“Whereas, the county’s governing body is 
maintaining a policy which faithfully re- 
flects the wishes of the people. 

“Now, therefore be it resolved, that copies 
of this resolution and copies of a Richmond 
Times-Dispatch article of February 2, 1968 
in support of the county’s position, be for- 
warded to the Secretary of Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the U.S. Of- 
fice for Civil Rights, and to Henrico County’s 
Congressional Representatives in Washing- 
ton; and 

“Be it further resolved, that Henrico Coun- 
ty’s Representatives in Washington be re- 
quested to include this newspaper article 
in the Congressional Record to repudiate 
the aforementioned accusation.” 

The newspaper article referred to above, is 
in the following words and figures: 

From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 

Feb. 2, 1968] 

“HEW View or SCHOOL Is ATTACKED—PRINCI- 
PAL Raps STAND OF VIRGINIA RANDOLPH 
“The principal of Virginia Randolph High 

School took exception yesterday to a recent 

accusation by a federal civil rights official 

that his school is ‘demonstrably inferior.’ 

No indeed we don’t subscribe to that,’ 
Robert A. Bracey Jr. said when asked if his 
faculty agreed with the findings of an in- 
spection team from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

When it comes to meeting the needs of 
the people we serve we think we're just as 
good as anybody else,” he said. 

“Earlier this month, an HEW official wrote 
the county's school administration that the 
educational program at the predominantly 
Negro high school in Glen Allen was inferior 
‘partly because Virginia Randolph is not 
large enough to support programs compara- 
ble to those at the other high schools.’ 

“Bracey said his understanding of this 
conclusion boiled down to a finding that just 
because his school is not as large as some 
others in the county it is accordingly inferior. 

“I don’t think you can evaluate a school 
like that,’ he said. 

“The principal said the school, which has 
approximately 575 students, is operating near 
capacity but is not overcrowded. He said his 
students come from all four of the county’s 
magisterial districts. 

“Bracey, his assistant, Leroy A. Richardson, 
and Ernest Parker, a teacher, all stressed that 
at Virginia Randolph a lot of motivating has 
to be done by the staff in addition to prepar- 
ing the students for jobs or college. 

“STIMULATED AT HOME 

“All three said that at some of the larger 
high schools, where parents are college grad- 
uates, the students are stimulated at home 
to work for good grades. Bracey said his 
teachers would find life a lot easier if their 
students were all sufficiently motivated to 
get as much as they could from their high 
school experience. 

“Along this line, the principal said the 
school board might be able to help him by 
giving him a visiting teacher to work with 
parents and try to interest them in the high 
school, 
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“Bracey said he would rather have that 
type of help than some new equipment. 

“He said Virginia Randolph graduates are 
studying now at such colleges as California 
Institute of Technology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity and Duke University. Many of his 
graduates, he added, have full scholarships. 


“COULDN’T GET IN 


“As Bracey sees it, if his school were so in- 
ferior, its graduates simply could not get into 
colleges of such standing. 

We figure the other schools can't do any 
more than that,’ he said pointing to a list of 
universities that have accepted Virginia Ran- 
dolph graduates. 

“Bracey also points out that 20 per cent of 
his faculty members hold a master’s degree. 
According to recent data compiled by the 
Henrico Education Association, approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the county’s instruc- 
tional personnel haye advanced degrees. 

“In addition, he said his teacher-pupil 
ratio is 15.5 to 1, and he claims that is the 
best average in the county. 

“A teacher with 16 years’ experience, 
Parker said he did not think any other Hen- 
rico high school could compete with Virginia 
Randolph in getting scholarship help for its 

uates. 

We feel that our program is unique in 
that we take that step beyond in helping 
them to meet their financial obligations,’ he 
said. 

“Bracey said that for students who do not 
want to go to college, Virginia Randolph is 
offering courses in such fields as shoe repair, 
brickmasonry and cosmetology. Graduates of 
those programs, he said, do not have any 
trouble getting jobs. 

“Bracey said claims of inferiority naturally 
upset him because it might give students the 
idea they are not receiving the best education 
they could get in the county. He said his staff 
feels it is achieving positive results because 
enroliment at Virginia Randolph has not 
dropped, even though students are free to go 
to predominantly white schools.” 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE MATTHEWS 
ON HER RETIREMENT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, the first woman ever 
to hold the office of U.S. District Judge, 
will retire from regular active duty as 
judge of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia on March 1, 1968. 
The unique honor of her appointment is 
surpassed only by the distinction she has 
gained as a judge. Her retirement after 
almost two decades of outstanding serv- 
ice will deprive the Federal judiciary of 
one of its most able and energetic serv- 
ants. The law of this country will carry 
the mark of her fine mind for genera- 
tions to come and her faithful and cour- 
ageous service in the cause of justice will 
remain a worthy example for others to 
emulate. 

It has been my privilege to know Judge 
Matthews for many years, and, of course, 
I shared the pride felt by all fellow Mis- 
sissippians when she was appointed to 
the Federal bench by President Truman 
in 1949. I have followed her remarkable 
career with deep personal interest ever 
since, and I join now with a grateful 
Nation in paying tribute to this gracious 
and gallant lady upon her return to pri- 
vate life. I know she takes with her the 
sincere thanks and best wishes of an ap- 
preciative Nation, and I want to express 
my own personal and special congratula- 
tions for the splendid service she has 
rendered. 
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The fact that she was the first woman 
in the United States to be recognized for 
her legal abilities and honored with ele- 
vation to a Federal judgeship was an im- 
portant milestone, not only in the legal 
profession and the judiciary but also in 
the growth and change in attitudes of a 
great Nation. I think it is fair and honest 
to say, however, that Judge Matthews 
was appointed because of her outstand- 
ing ability, judicial temperment, and 
record as a practicing attorney in the 
District of Columbia and not because she 
was a woman. Since a woman had never 
been appointed District Judge it is ob- 
vious she was appointed in spite of that 
fact and Judge Matthews has been 
blazing new trails ever since. 

Judge Matthews has compiled an en- 
viable record. Since she has served in the 
Nation’s Capital, the seat of our Govern- 
ment, many cases of national importance 
and significance have come before her 
for decision. Among the major cases over 
which she has presided have been the 
Paul Robeson passport case, the decision 
prohibiting the deportation of Dick 
Haymes, the Black Muslem religious 
service case, and many others. The cases 
which have come before her for decision 
have covered the width and breadth of 
our statute books and legal precedents. 
She has decided major cases affecting 
labor unions, Members of Congress, large 
corporations, and millions of citizens, 
presiding over trials of both civil and 
criminal cases with equal ability. Rever- 
sals by higher courts have been rare 
indeed and she has compiled an out- 
standing record in this respect. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Judge 
Matthews upon her retirement and I 
wish her many years of happiness and 
pleasure which she so richly deserves. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in full in the Recorp a 
biographical statement concerning Judge 
Matthews and also the editorial of the 
Washington Post dated February 8, 1968, 
entitled “Judge Matthews Steps Down.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Truman appointed Burnita 
Shelton Matthews Judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia in 1949, and thus she became the first 
woman in this country to serve as a Fed- 
eral District Judge, Her confirmation by the 
Senate had the support of the American Bar 
Association, the Federal Bar Association and 
local bar associations of the District of 
Columbia. 

Judge Matthews has served occasionally 
on the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit by designa- 
tion of the Chief Circuit Judge pursuant to 
statute. 

Born in Copiah County, Mississippi, 
daughter of Burnell Shelton and Lora Bar- 
low Shelton. Attended National University 
Law School (now merged with George Wash- 
ington University), Washington, D.C., re- 
ceiving the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Laws 1919; Master of Laws and Master of 
Patent Law 1920; honorary Doctor of Laws 
in 1950, In 1966 the American University 
conferred on her an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Admitted to bar of District 
of Columbia 1920 and to Mississippi and 
United States Supreme Court bars in 1924. 

Previous to her elevation to bench was 
engaged in the private practice of law in 
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the District of Columbia for over 25 years, 
and was an instructor in the law of evidence 
at the Washington College of Law (now 
of the American University) for six years. 

Member of American Bar Association since 
1924; elected to membership on Local Coun- 
cil for District of Columbia at.annual meet- 
ing of American Bar Association in 1932. 
Named by Association President Loftin as one 
of five persons to represent American Bar 
Association at conference of Bar Associa- 
tion delegates, Los Angeles 1935. At annual 
American Bar Association meeting in Phila- 
delphia, 1955, was panelist on program 
“Cooperation with Laymen”, Section of Judi- 
cial Administration. 

Member National Association of Women 
Lawyers; President 1934-1935; one time 
Chairman of its Committees on Jurispru- 
dence and Law Reform and Status of Women. 
Associate Editor, Women Lawyer's Journal, 
1934-1935. 

Member of Bar Association of District of 
Columbia; former member of its “Commit- 
tee of Nine” dealing with legislation. Mem- 
ber of Women’s Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; President 1925-1926. 

Speaker at dedication of Municipal Court 
Building, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

Honorary member, Kappa Beta Pi Legal 
Sorority. 

Member of National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; speaker at 
National Meeting, Atlantic City, 1937, and at 
two Regional Meetings in 1951; Legal Ad- 
yee to District of Columbia Club, 1946- 
1947. 

Member of National Woman’s Party; at 
various times member of its National Coun- 
cil and Chairman of its Lawyers Council. Was 
attorney for National Woman’s Party, Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont and other property owners 
in litigation brought by United States in 
1927 to acquire present site of the United 
States Supreme Court, and involving au- 
thenticity and historical value of the prop- 
erty of the Woman’s Party as the “Old Brick 
Capitol” of the era of President Monroe. 

Appointed by Governor Whitfield to rep- 
resent Mississippi as a fraternal delegate to 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance meet- 
ing, Paris, France, 1926. 

Active in securing equal rights for women, 
having drafted many laws advancing women’s 
status, such as District of Columbia law al- 
lowing women to serve on juries; Arkansas, 
District of Columbia and New York laws 
eliminating preferences for males in the in- 
heritance laws; Maryland and New Jersey 
laws relative to equal pay for teachers; South 
Carolina law giving married women the right 
to sue and be sued without the joinder of 
their husbands; and the 1931 and 1934 
amendments to the Nationality laws of the 
United States extending to women citizen- 
ship rights theretofore accorded only to men. 
The effect of the 1931 amendment was to 
repeal a provision whereby the United States 
citizenship of a woman was wiped out by her 
marriage to an alien ineligible for American 
citizenship. The 1934 amendment permitted 
an American woman married to a foreigner 
to transmit her United States citizenship to 
their child born abroad on the same terms as 
an American man married to a foreigner 
might transmit his United States citizen- 
ship to their child born abroad. 

Member of Legal Research Committee of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
1932-1934; former member of Committee of 
Experts on Women's Work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

Supported proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment from its inception in 1923, preparing 
much of the earlier literature in its favor, 
taking the side favorable to the Amendment 
in many debates concerning its merits, and 
for years bearing the major responsibility 
for answering the opposition on legal aspects 
of the Amendment before Congressional 
Committees. See article in Volume 12 of the 
American Bar Association Journal, page 117. 
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In 1955 on the 35th anniversary of passage 
of Woman Suffrage Amendment appeared on 
nation-wide television program to com- 
memorate that great event and to encourage 
women to carry on the work for women’s ad- 
vancement in other fields. 

First President of the Sergeant Jasper Unit, 
American Legion Auxiliary, Washington, 
D.C. 

Member of the Women’s City Club of 
Washington; President 1942-1943. 

Named Woman of the Month by the Amer- 
ican Woman's Club, New York City, March 
1950. The certificate reads: “The American 
Woman's Association cites as Woman of the 
Month for March 1950 Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews valiant worker to advance the status 
of women whose distinction in her chosen 
field of jurisprudence won her appointment 
as the first woman judge of a Federal Dis- 
trict Court. Elizabeth Kelley, President. 
Awarded by The American Woman’s Associa- 
tion on March 20, 1950 in New York.” 

Wrote article for Harvard Law School Rec- 
ord concerning women and the law which 
appeared on October 11, 1950 on the occasion 
of the opening of the Harvard Law School 
to women. 

Served as one of three judges in the Build 
a Better Community contest of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. The purpose 
of the contest was to benefit individual com- 
munities throughout the country and to en- 
courage people in the American tradition of 
meeting local problems at the local level and 
of doing as much as they can for themselves 
and by themselves at all group levels. Judg- 
ing the contest involved a study and exami- 
nation of reports and exhibits from one or 
more cities in each state. Judge Matthews 
presented the awards in Boston 1950, the first 
prize being $10,000.00. 

In the Red Cross Drive of 1953 served as 
Department Chairman for United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. This 
covered all workers in the Court House. 

In 1958 The District of Columbia State 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs presented to Judge Matthews 
a citation “in recognition of outstanding 
achievement as a professional woman.” 

Judge Matthews is currently serving as a 
member of the National Committee for De- 
velopment of the American University. She 
is also now Vice-President of the National 
Board of The Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. This college is the only one in 
the western hemisphere chartered for the 
training of women in medicine. 


JUDGE MATTHEWS STEPS DOWN 

When Burnita Shelton Matthews set out 
to become a lawyer half a century ago, the 
practice of law was not a career that par- 
ticularly commended itself to young women. 
In those days, the rights of women were 
sharply restricted, by law as well as by cus- 
tom, and they were, indeed, second class 
citizens. Because of women like Judge 
Matthews, most of those legal discrimina- 
tions have now disappeared, She was one of 
those who picketed the White House for the 
right to vote and she was one of those who 
worked day and night to persuade the Na- 
tion’s males to give women the same legal 
rights that men had long enjoyed. 

Beyond that, however, Judge Matthews 
carved out a path on which other women are 
sure to follow. She was the first woman ever 
to be named a Federal District Judge when 
she was appointed to the bench here by 
President Truman in 1949. Thus, the an- 
nouncement that she will retire on March 1 
has some special poignancy. She was a hard- 
working, conscientious judge who took cases 
as they came, never ducking one because it 
would be difficult to decide or because the 
trial would be long and tedious. Some of the 
judges with whom she worked from time to 
time tried to convince her that she was 
carrying more than her share of the load. 
She was—and she kept on doing it because 
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she never wanted it said that a woman could 
not keep up with the men, Presiding daily 
over major criminal and civil trials, she es- 
tablished that a woman can do the job as 
well as a man—and that was what she had 
set out to do many years ago in Mississippi 
when she gave up a career in music for one 
in law. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
executive board of the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Trades Department has recently 
approved unanimously four resolutions 
pertaining to national maritime policy. 
The existing lack of an aggressive, co- 
herent national maritime policy is a sub- 
ject of concern to many Americans, a 
concern that has been expressed many 
times on the Senate fioor by myself and 
other Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Maritime Trades Department res- 
olutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INDEPENDENT FEDERAL MARITIME ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
(Respectfully submitted by the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, 
AFL-CIO) 


Whereas, the Administration’s economy 
axe fell most heavily on the merchant marine 
and especially subsidized ship construction, 
and 

Whereas, the cut of $156 million dollars in 
ship construction and an additional $7 mil- 
lion on maritime research was the total re- 
duction layed out for the entire Commerce 
Department, and 

Whereas, it is obvious from this treatment 
that the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce have been derelict in promoting the 
American Merchant Marine, and by these 
budgetary restrictions are not concerned 
with its future, and 

Whereas, the need for maritime independ- 
ence is more vital and more necessary today 
than ever; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved; That the Maritime Trades Ex- 
ecutive Board call on the members of the 
United States Senate for quick passage of S. 
1363, companion bill to H.R. 159, already 
passed by the House, which would create an 
autonomous independent Maritime Admin- 
istration, and, be it further 

Resolved; That copies of this Resolution be 
submitted to all affillates of the Maritime 
Trades Department urging them to support 
S. 1363, and, be it further 

Resolved; That upon adoption, a copy of 
this Resolution be immediately sent to the 
President of the United States and all the 
members of Congress. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


(Respectfully submitted by the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmith, Forgers and Helpers, 
AFL-CIO) 

Whereas, The Pentagon has seen fit to use 
defense appropriations for the construction 
of naval vessels in foreign shipyards, and 

Whereas, This action has the effect of 
siphoning of the growth potential for the 
U.S. shipbuilding industry and accompany- 
ing opportunities for employment and tech- 
nological advancement, and 

Whereas, Building naval vessels in foreign 
countries exposes classified equipment and 
material to the world, thus endangering the 
security of our nation, and 

Whereas, The 1969 Budget Document pre- 
sented by the Administration would delete 
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for 1969 Appropriations Act purposes, the 
following which is carried in the Fiscal 1968 
Appropriations Act “Provided further, that 
none of the funds herein provided shall be 
used for the construction of any naval vessel 
in foreign shipyards.”; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved; That the Maritime Trades De- 
partment and its affiliates vigorously oppose 
deletion of the above restrictive language, 
and, be it further 

Resolved; That the Maritime Trades De- 
partment Executive Board support legisla- 
tion which would permanently preclude the 
use of defense appropriations to build any 
naval vessel in a foreign shipyard, and, be 
it further 

Resolved; That upon adoption, the Mari- 
time Trades Department Executive Board 
have copies of this Resolution submitted to 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council at their 
February meeting in Miami, Florida to solicit 
their full support and cooperation in the 
passage of such legislation, and, be it further 

Resolved; That upon adoption, a copy of 
this Resolution be immediately sent to all 
members of Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


(Respectfully submitted by the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Help- 
ers, AFL-CIO) 

Whereas, The sad plight of the United 
States Merchant Marine, due to official 
neglect, can best be characterized as a na- 
tional disgrace, and 

Whereas, The United States flag active fleet 
has contracted to 987 ships, 60% of which, 
because of age, will have to be retired, sold 
foreign or scrapped within the next four 
years, and 

Whereas, The myth of the use of effective 
control of foreign-flag vessels has been 
proven time and time „and 

Whereas, United States flag shipping is cur- 
rently carrying less than 7% of our exports 
and imports, thereby adversely affecting our 
balance of payments, and 

Whereas, These facts, taken together, have 
a direct bearing on our national security, and 

Whereas, It is apparent that the present 
Administration has completely abdicated its 
responsibility to correct this situation; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved; That the Maritime Trades De- 
partment Executive Board petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to take immediate 
action to pass appropriate legislation with 
sufficient funds to implement an immediate 
shipbuilding program, and, be it further 

Resolved; That upon adoption, this Reso- 
lution be submitted to the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council at their February meeting in 
Miami, Florida to solicit their full support 
and cooperation in implementing this Reso- 
lution, and, be it further 

Resolved; That upon adoption, a copy of 
this Resolution be immediately sent to all 
members of Congress. 


OPPOSE FOREIGN BUILDING 
(Respectfully submitted by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 

Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 

Helpers, AFL-CIO) 

Whereas, For every job exported, our na- 
tion’s economy loses a consumer and a tax- 
payer, and 

Whereas, From 1946 to April of 1967, 1167 
vessels were constructed in foreign ship- 
yards for U.S, and U. S.-affiliated interests, 
and 


Whereas, It is estimated that the United 
States balance of payments was adversely 
affected in the approximate amount of $6 
billion, and 

Whereas, It is estimated that one billion 
man hours of direct shipyard labor was lost 
to American shipyard workers by the foreign 
building, and 
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Whereas, It is estimated that one billion 
additional man hours were lost to employees 
of allied suppliers as a result of this foreign 
building; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved; That the members of this Mari- 
time Trades Department Executive Board re- 
new their determination to protect all Amer- 
ican workers against any “Build Abroad” 
proposal, and, be it further 

Resolved; That the members of this Mari- 
time Trades Department Executive Board 
urge all affiliated unions to redouble their 
efforts to exert effective political and legis- 
lative efforts to assure that such “Build 
Abroad” philosophy does not become na- 
tional policy, and, be it further 

Resolved; That upon adoption copies of 
this Resolution be submitted to the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at their February 
meeting in Miami, Florida to solicit their 
full support and cooperation, and, be it 
further 

Resolved; That upon adoption, a copy of 
this Resolution be immediately sent to the 
President of the United States and all the 
members of Congress 


EL DIARIO EDITORIAL CALLS FOR 
INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, as 
the author of the Bilingual Education 
Act, which is now title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act, I was very 
disappointed with the budget request of 
only $5 million out of the $30 million 
authorization for fiscal year 1969 bilin- 
gual education programs. 

The New York newspaper El Diario, in 
its issue of February 8, 1968, echoes this 
disappointment in an appeal to Congress 
to increase these funds. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Recor», to demonstrate the concern 
in the Spanish-speaking community that 
this tokenism has caused. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION Act 

El Diario-La Prensa fought long and hard 
for the Bilingual Education Act. We were 
very proud to have on our side Senators 
Javits and Kennedy (of N.Y.) and Yar- 
borough (of Texas). 

Quite a few of our editorials were read 
during the hearings and formed an integral 
part of the record of this legislation. 

On January 2nd of this year, we thought 
that we had won the battle when President 
Johnson signed this legislation enacting it 
into law. 

Title 7 of the Act contained a three-year 
authorization for bilingual education. It 
authorized $15-million for 1968, $30-million 
for 1969 and $40-million for 1970. These 
funds were to be channeled primarily into 
those states with the highest number of 
Spanish-speaking children. They were to be 
used to provide bilingual instruction 
throughout grammar school, for programs to 
help adults and for those who have dropped 
out of school. 

We envisioned—for a while—great benefits 
for the Spanish-speaking children in New 
York and elsewhere in the United States. 
Our hopes, however, faded away as a result 
of President Johnson’s message to Congress, 
outlining his proposals on Education. In it, 
the President proposed to launch the Bi- 
lingual Education Program with a $5-mil- 
lion appropriation. 

The amount requested by the President 
is so small that it could barely provide for 
a few pilot programs for the millions of 
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Spanish-speaking children in the United 
States. 

To remedy this situation, we are again 
appealing to Senators Javits, Kennedy and 
Yarborough to do their very best to increase 
this appropriation when it comes up before 
the Senate. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRESI- 
DENT ANASTASIO SOMOZA OF 
NICARAGUA 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Anastasio Somoza, of the Republic 
of Nicaragua, spoke last December to the 
businessmen of the American Society of 
Nicaragua. His remarks are especially 
meaningful for all of us, for he destroys 
several of the myths which have ham- 
pered our current thinking about Latin 
America. 

He draws attention to the deep-rooted 
heritage of freedom and liberalism which 
has guided his nation since 1893. He 
speaks not of throwing the Yanaui out 
and expropriating his property, but of 
stimulating and encouraging him to en- 
ter, invest, and grow with his country. 
There is nothing narrow, self-centered, 
or xenophobic about his nationalism—it 
is openminded and dynamic, seeking to 
unlock doors rather than slam them 
shut. 

President Somoza is an old and trusted 
friend of our country. I am proud to say 
that he is a close personal friend of mine, 
as well. I was present at his inaugura- 
tion in April of last year. He entered of- 
fice on a combined platform of anticom- 
munism and economic development. He 
won overwhelmingly. His experience is a 
beacon for other candidates in Latin 
America to look to for guidance. Men 
like President Somoza must know that we 
in this country are with him in his ef- 
forts to break this new ground. 

I commend President Somoza’s re- 
marks to Senators and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Honorable Members of the Cabinet; His 
Excellency Mr. Kennedy Crockett, Ambassa- 
dor of the United States of America; Honor- 
able Mr. José Echeverria; President of the 
American Society of Nicaragua; Honorable 
Members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Society of Nicaragua; Distin- 
guished Members of the American Society of 
Nicaragua businessmen’s luncheon: 

I am pleased, gentlemen, to be here as 
your guest speaker. And I consider it a very 
rare privilege to have the opportunity to 
address you and to give you my personal 
viewpoints and those of my Government 
with respect to the American Society of 
Nicaragua, 

In 1893, my country experienced a trauma 
that revolutionized completely the concepts 
of government and the concepts of people. 
Since 1893, the Nicaraguan people have been 
imbued with the idea of Liberalism, with 
the idea of Freedom and with the idea of 
Progress in Peace. 

Thus, Liberalism has been since 1893 the 
ideal that guides our lives. 

As the President of the Republic, I want 
to welcome you to my Administration as 
representatives of free enterprise in Nica- 
ragua. As a fellow businessman, I want to 
tell you that we Nicaraguans are very happy 
that the United States of America works 
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through free enterprise to help the eco- 
nomical development of Nicaragua. 

Your country was developed by people who 
were a better, more peaceful and a 
less traumatic world than that of Europe in 
those times. 

Therefore, all who wanted to live in free- 
dom, deciding for themselves their way of 
life, were welcomed to the United States. 
The greatest thing that your country has 
received, and is receiving today, is the great 
number of people with useful skills, and 
the incentive of liberty, cornerstone of free 
enterprise and a free market. 

Nicaragua was settled by the Spaniards 
who came to exploit the natural wealth of 
our country and human beings as well. But 
the time came when people realized that 
such exploitation produced only destitution. 
They rebelled against it with a tremendous 
revolution nourished by the spirit the revolu- 
tion took its basic principles for defending 
human integrity and insuring genuine free- 
dom for all. 

Our revolution, begun in 1893—that is, 
long after gaining independence from Spain 
in 1821, and many years before the Soviet 
revolution—was the first in Latin America 
combating colonialism and neo-colonialism. 
It has had and has an enormous repercus- 
sion throughout Latin America. 

After this revolution, Nicaraguans felt that 
they all were equal and enjoyed equal rights. 
My country began growing with a sense of 
freedom and of justice, realizing at last its 
capacity to progress. 

This is the philosophy engraved in the seul 
of the Nicaraguan people. This is the philos- 
ophy that we Nationalist Liberals use in 
talking to the Nicaraguan people. No matter 
how high or low our economic income may 
be, we aspire always to better levels of life, 
to a world free from fear, from disease, from 
poverty and, especially, the fear of being 
unable to progress. 

Take the modern Nicaraguan. If it is true 
that worthwhile men stand out in an amal- 
gamated society such as his, the Government 
gives him every chance to achieve his ideals. 

That is the reason why I will continue to 
push free enterprise in Nicaragua. Because, 
gentlemen, the economic progress of this 
country has not been based on demagogic 
laws. It has not been based on strict govern- 
ment controls. It has not been based on 
restraints. On the contrary, based on such 
stimulus that Government, with the Nation- 
alist Liberal Party, have given to Nicaraguans 
progress in peace, and building towards a 
better future, are now a way of life. 

It is noteworthy that, in many instances, 
the Nicaraguan Government has had to de- 
viate from the objectives of free enterprise. 
Because, on occasion, private enterprise 
lacked needed resources. 

Therefore, the Government—in order to 
attain this objective and to stimulate the 
formation and development of capital—had 
to evolve with its own people, such organi- 
zation of nationalist effort as to obtain posi- 
tive results. 

Now, I can say very happily that our formu- 
la has worked tremendously well. Because 
We, as a constitutional entity, though small 
in size—but big in nationalism—have been 
able to give guarantees to private enterprise 
so that it can develop itself. It gives me great 
pleasure to assure you that you are welcome 
in Nicaragua. 

I have invited many thousands of United 
States citizens to come to Nicaragua to in- 
vest. Because, if anything is to be said in 
favor of investment in my country, I am the 
first one to say it. 

We, who recognize free enterprise as the 
most important principle in the development 
of a country, admire the wonderful people 
of the United States, who have buiit a 
great Nation through those very principles 
of private enterprise and freely elected gov- 
ernment. 
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Today the world is engaged in two ideo- 
logical battles. Democracy, a freely elected 
government, stimulating free enterprise, free 
markets and just taxation, assures develop- 
ment of its own society. Communism, which 
represents total control by the State of all 
Humanity and its activity. Poles apart, as 
you know. 

Eight years ago, when the communists 
took over Cuba, all Latin America was unsure 
of the way. Conflicting ideologies confused 
many. But Democracy won out over red 
strategy on all Latin American fronts. 

Today I can say with certainty it is our 
conviction, as Nicaraguans, as Latin Amer- 
icans, there is no substitute for liberty, there 
is no substitute for autodetermination. Those 
who wave the Red Flag and those who use 
democracy as a front, have failed and are 
failing miserably. 

The reason for this failure is that the 
people have been able to understand Amer- 
ica was initially a Continent of freedom, 
that America is today a Continent for free- 
dom. No cynical bearded Castro, or mystic 
“Che” Guevara, is going to change the basic 
philosophy of the Latin American people. 

Those of us with European ancestry, have 
had it instilled in us that freedom is the 
basis of well-being everywhere, as the United 
States has proved throughout its history. 

I am very pleased to have been honored 
with the request to address you. I do not 
want you to think that my ideas are dif- 
ferent from yours. Perhaps our systems are 
different. But the final goal, the well-being 
of the Nicaraguan people, the well-being of 
Central America and of the World, through 
freedom and democracy, is always in our 
hearts. 

I ask you to send these words to your 
friends in the United States: we too need 
brains, we also need people with the desire 
to work in partnership with us. 

Once an old man told me in the United 
States: “If I were 30 years younger, I would 
go to Latin America because there is a 
future there.” 

Let me tell you too, gentlemen: There is a 
great future in Nicaragua for free enterprise, 
with freedom and with facilities freely offered 
to the people who are coming, and who will 
come later, to share with us the risks and 
benefits of life. 

Thank you very much. 


PEACE CORPS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
March 1, 1961, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, by Executive order, created our 
Peace Corps. On its seventh anniversary 
it is well for all Americans to recall the 
dream upon which the Peace Corps was 
founded and recognize the real accom- 
plishments which the Peace Corps volun- 
teers are making daily to the lives of 
thousands of people. 

In January I had the opportunity to 
visit with Peace Corps volunteers serv- 
ing in three of the great countries of 
Latin America—Peru, Chile, and Brazil: 
I spent 6 full days with the volunteers 
at their work sites and in their homes. 
These volunteers, as well as their coun- 
terparts throughout the world, were 
working long hours under difficult con- 
ditions and were making a real contribu- 
tion to the communities they were serv- 
ing. They were truly fulfilling the vision 
President Kennedy expressed so well in 
1960 when he said: 

Think of the wonders skilled American 
personnel could work, building good will, 
building the peace. There is not enough 
money in all America to relieve the misery 
of the underdeveloped world in a giant and 
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endless soup kitchen. But there is enough 
know how and enough knowledgeable people 
to help those nations help themselves. 

I therefore propose that our inadequate 
efforts in this area be supplemented by a 
“Peace Corps” of talented young men willing 
and able to serve their country in this fash 
ion for three years . . well qualified to rig- 
orous standards—well trained in the lan- 
guage, skills and customs they will need to 
know—and directed and paid by the ICA- 
point 4 agencies. We cannot discontinue 
training our young men as soldiers of war— 
but we also need them as “ambassadors of 
peace.” 

Since 1961, more than 25,000 young 
Americans have gone to unknown lands 
to meet unresolved problems, with a 
spirit of dedication and resolve that has 
seen them not only build a new image 
of Americans but also bring concrete ad- 
vances to the lives of the countless num- 
ber of people. During my 6 days with 
Peace Corps volunteers in South Amer- 
ica I had a chance to meet over 70 of 
them. This is but a small handful of the 
more than 11,000 volunteers who have 
gone south in the past 7 years to assign- 
ments in the 20 countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. Volunteers whom I visited were per- 
forming a variety of tasks. 

In Lima, for example, I met several 
brilliant young American architects 
who, instead of yielding to lucrative of- 
fers from private American businesses, 
had decided to give a small part of their 
lives to designing adequate dwellings in 
the barriadas of Lima. Their architec- 
tural skill was not challenged by the 
requirement that they build beautiful or 
gigantic buildings. Rather, their skill was 
challenged by the need to build adequate 
housing, and public buildings with a 
minimum cost and a minimum of re- 
sources. And, they were meeting that 
challenge. 

Also in Lima I had the opportunity to 
visit some volunteers who had organized 
a Summer camp and related activities to 
bring a little fun and recreation into the 
drab and dull lives of the barriada chil- 
dren. I also met some volunteers who 
were working with the dynamic young 
mayor of El Augustino, Danny Lumbardi, 
to devise, plan and construct needed 
public services for his section of Lima. 

In the Andean altiplano of Peru, I had 
the opportunity to visit a Peace Corps 
couple who were working and living 
among the Andean Indians in a little 
known village of Sangarra. This hardy 
couple was teaching 4-H and basic agri- 
cultural methods and skills in an area 
characterized by medieval conditions. 
Their work had gone slowly for the In- 
dians had been reluctant to accept 
change, although their primitive meth- 
ods were hardly productive. Yet these 
volunteers were getting their message 
through and the Indians had begun to 
use insecticides and fertilizer to make 
their land more productive. 

In Santiago, Chile, I saw volunteers 
developing cooperative housing projects 
in the poblacions. These projects were 
begun with the encouragement of our 
former Ambassador Ralph Dungan who 
not only helped the cooperatives get 
necessary blockmaking machines but 
who also spent many weekends working 
along side volunteers and local inhabi- 
tants. With the help of modern block- 
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making equipment and the spirit and in- 
dustry of the people who they were serv- 
ing, volunteers began construction of 
modern, adequate shelters and dwellings 
were replacing shacks of sticks or clap- 
board. 

In Valparaiso, Chile, I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a number of Peace 
Corps volunteers who were performing a 
variety of services. Some worked in hos- 
pitals as skilled technicians and nurses; 
some were teaching in elementary 
schools; some were helping in the plan- 
ning and construction of new school 
buildings; others were preparing to take 
teaching assignments in Chilean uni- 
versities; and still others were working 
with the Chilean fishing fleet These vol- 
unteers had weathered a number of 
storms especially those who were as- 
signed to teach in some Chilean universi- 
ties, In these universities student strikes, 
aimed primarily at restructuring the cur- 
riculum, also were directed at eradicating 
the Peace Corps presence in the universi- 
ties. Such anti-Peace Corps demonstra- 
tions show that the work of the Peace 
Corps volunteer is not easy and is not 
always readily accepted. But the volun- 
teers persevere and, in spite of obstacles, 
do a fine job. 

In Brazil I had the opportunity to visit 
with the volunteers who were doing basic 
community development work in the 
favelas of Rio and Recife, bringing new 
ideas and new skills to communities 
which are primarily the shelter of hordes 
of rural migrants who are getting their 
first distasteful taste of urban living. The 
favelas are crowded squalid squatter set- 
tlements without sewage or safe water. 
Some in Recife are so horrid that only 
half of those born live to the age of 5. 
Volunteers live in these conditions and, 
through superlative efforts, improve the 
lives of the inhabitants. I was particular- 
ly impressed by the construction through 
Peace Corps help of a community health 
facility in one of the most horrid areas of 
Recife. 

These volunteers are, of course, but a 
handful of the more than 4,300 volun- 
teers serving in Latin America. They 
are but a handful of the more than 600 
volunteers serving in Brazil, the 
more than 300 serving in Peru, and the 
more than 300 serving in Chile. But 
these volunteers whom I visited and 
their counterparts serving in the other 
countries of Latin America and in the 
developing countries of Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific islands have transformed the 
novel idea of a Peace Corps into a vig- 
orous reality worthy of applause. Their 
efforts have erased the skepticism and 
even derision which greeted the idea 
of a Peace Corps. 

The volunteers have not just been 
clean living boys and girls out to prove 
that Americans could inhabit mud huts 
and make friends with foreigners. They 
are men and women given awesome and 
complicated responsibilities. The true 
scope and nature of these responsibilities 
were expressed by one education official 
se Africa who in questioning a volunteer 

d: 

Do you realize the responsibilities you 
have? The education of our future genera- 
tion is in your hands. 
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Volunteers throughout the world are 
meeting such responsibilities with vigor, 
capacity, and courage. 

There are many cultural antecedents 
of our Peace Corps, Christopher Colum- 
bus may have been our hemisphere’s 
first Peace Corps visionary. Finding his 
hosts “very deficient in everything,” the 
Genoan hoped to win their friendship 
by making them beneficiaries of Euro- 
pean technology and culture. To accom- 
plish this “rather by love than by force” 
was his dream. 

The work of Christian missionaries is 
also an obvious antecedent. Franciscan 
priests in the new world demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the “people to peo- 
ple” approach which distinguishes the 
Peace Corps today. Mid-16th-century 
American Indians begged that none but 
the good friars be sent to them since 
“these go about poorly dressed and bare- 
footed like us; they eat what we eat, 
they settle down among us, and they are 
gentle.” These friars introduced iron 
hoes and encouraged the Indians to plant 
and tend maize. They also showed their 
willingness to live with the tribes, speak 
their languages, and help them with 
economic as well as spiritual pursuits. 

It must be recognized that such in- 
struction has never been onesided. Our 
Pilgrim forefathers owed a great debt 
to Squanto, who taught them how to 
plant corn, to fish, and to procure other 
commodities and to find their way in un- 
known places. New England missionaries 
soon tried to repay the debt when, in 
1648, John Eliot of Massachusetts pro- 
posed that the Indians be taught fish- 
ing, building, and various other trades. 

Ever since Eliot's time, American mis- 
sionaries have carried their message in 
ever widening circles and with them they 
have taken the growing knowledge and 
technological skills of the American peo- 
ple. These missionaries not only spread 
the word of God, but also spread Ameri- 
can know how. 

Another cultural antecedent of the 
Peace Corps was President Truman’s 
point 4 program, That program, however, 
dealt directly with governments, not with 
people. 

Dealing directly with peoples were 
several nonofficial foreign aid programs 
which were proving their success before 
the Peace Corps idea was promulgated. 
In 1962, President Kennedy acknowl- 
edged that an organization known as 
Operations Crossroads Africa was one of 
the progenitors of the Peace Corps. Be- 
gun in 1957, Operations Crossroads Af- 
rica is a privately financed organization 
which promotes communication between 
non-African and African people. While 
these volunteers, unlike Peace Corpsmen, 
are not intensively trained to go abroad 
as people-to-people technicians and 
teachers and their visits are quite short 
compared to those of corspmen, the in- 
tent, in terms of developing friendly re- 
lations, is the same. 

Along with Operations Crossroads Af- 
rica, groups like the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Experiment in 
International Living, and the Interna- 
tional Volunteer Services deserve to be 
recognized as private forerunners of the 
Peace Corps. 
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But it was left to the Peace Corps, both 
in concept and reality, to win the imagi- 
nation to our Nation and of our young 
people. Although Peace Corps applica- 
tions have “leveled off,” they have leveled 
off at a very high figure—40,000 a year. 
The Peace Corps has provided a place 
for the energy and talent of many of our 
dedicated young people. It has given to 
many inhabitants of far-off lands a new 
look at the face of America. Efforts of 
the volunteers, of course, are but first 
steps—steps taken alongside peoples of 
the community in which they work. More 
than anything else, the volunteers give 
to the people with whom they work a 
hope and vision for their own nation. As 
one Peace Corps volunteer explained: 

Our reward comes from seeing only the 
beginning—for a project can have no end 
until every stomach gets full and each child 

is strong and healthy. They need us here. 
Two years of our time is a small price to 
pay for bringing help to so many who need 
so much. 


From what I have seen myself the 
Peace Corps has a brilliant future. It has 
built well in 7 years. And I am certain 
that with the continued response of our 
idealistic, dedicated, capable, young peo- 
ple, the Peace Corps will continue to 
build in the future. 

As President Johnson has said: 

Thomas Hardy once said that war makes 
rattling good history but peace is poor for 
reading. You people (Peace Corps Volun- 
teers) I think, have changed that. In three 
years the aspirations and accomplishments 
of the Peace Corps have made the pursuit 
of peace “rattling good history.” Not only 
have you given us new faith in the audac- 
ity and ideals of the American Revolution, 
not only have you reminded us that we are 
a young nation of young people, not only 
have you kept your sights on our deep com- 
mitment to help others to seek peace and 
justice and abundance. But you have also 
inspired us to get on with the unfinished 
work of our own society. 


DALLAS COUNTY YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATS ENDORSE BIG THICKET 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
for years, now, there has been great in- 
terest in preserving the virgin and wild 
timbered areas of southeast Texas. This 
area, called the Big Thicket, has played 
an important role in the history of that 
part of the United States throughout all 
its period of development. 

In the last half century, this area has 
been endangered by the constant en- 
croachments of civilization, and by the 
lumberman’s ax. 

In recognition of the importance of 
the Big Thicket of Texas and of the 
threats imposed to its existence I intro- 
duced a bill to establish a representative 
ee of the Big Thicket as a national 
park. 

Many organizations have supported my 
bill. Threats to the existence of the 
Thicket have caused the rise of conser- 
vation groups dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the Big Thicket; books have been 
written about the wonders of nature 
about to be lost forever; and nearly all 
groups which understand the situation 
agree that the Thicket should be 
preserved. 
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One of the interested groups is the 
Young Democrats of Dallas County. 
They have unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion adopting the preservation of the Big 
Thicket as their club project. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
resolution, passed January 7, 1968, and 
signed by their president, Rita McDonald, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas, The Big Thicket area remains a 
great natural reserve of wildlife and vegeta- 
tion as well as a place of great scenic wonder 
and beauty, and 

Whereas, The crush of civilization is de- 
stroying thousands of acres that could other- 
wise contribute to the education and pleas- 
ure of man, and 

Whereas, United States Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough and many others have made many 
pleas that this area of natural splendor be 
reserved as a National Park, 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Young 
Democrats of Dallas County commend the 
efforts of Senator Ralph Yarborough and 
adopt as a club project an effort to make the 
Big Thicket either a State or a National Park 
in order to secure the beauty and natural 
varieties of the area for future generations. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FARM 
MESSAGE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s prosperity and progress 
for the farmer and rural America mes- 
sage is the best statement ever presented 
to the Congress on the problems, and the 
solutions to the problems, of rural Amer- 
ica. For the first time we are presented 
with a comprehensive package of con- 
structive programs designed to bring 
about the full development of all the 
component parts of the rural economy. 

The needs of family farmers, rural 
communities and the rural poor were all 
considered in this well-balanced message. 

I was delighted that the President 
placed so much emphasis on moving 
forward in our efforts to help the small 
farmer. 

I was especially. pleased to note his 
request for additional funds to help low- 
income ranchers who depend on National 
Forest lands for so much of their live- 
stock grazing areas. 

The President also points out that we 
need to make more funds available to 
small farmers so they can add new en- 
terprises including nonfarm enterprises. 
To this I heartily agree. There are many 
small farmers in New Mexico who could 
build up their crop and livestock enter- 
prises, who could expand their handi- 
craft work, if they had access to credit 
on proper terms. In recent years the 
Farmers Home Administration has made 
headway in providing this type of assist- 
ance through the economic opportunity 
loan program, but much more needs to 
be done. 

The President notes that we need to 
provide credit to help farmers convert 
their land into income-producing recre- 
ation areas. To this I heartily agree. 

Each year New Mexico because of its 
natural beauty, its climate, forests, 
mountains and streams, attracts a grow- 
ing number of tourists. But the potential 
of my State as a center for recreation 
seekers has barely been scratched. 
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I know that hundreds of our farmers 
could profit by turning their land into 
hunting preserves and other types of rec- 
reation areas. 

In his message President Johnson also 
proposed to establish a credit program 
for rural cooperatives now ineligible for 
assistance from the Bank for Coopera- 
tives or the poverty program. This, too, 
is an extremely worthwhile proposal. 

Time and again, in my State, as else- 
where, there have been groups of farm- 
ers who wanted to work together to ob- 
tain needed equipment, to market their 
products, who have been unable to do 
so because they were not low enough on 
the economic ladder to qualify for an eco- 
nomic opportunity loan and not high 
enough to meet the requirements of other 
credit sources. This credit gap should be 
filled. 

In conclusion may I say that I am 
firmly convinced, as the President is, that 
small farmers who want to continue 
farming, who want to stay on the land, 
should be enabled to do so, 

The proposals in the farm message are 
a step in this direction. Not only will 
they provide small farmers with options 
they can exercise, but it will also provide 
them with incentives to become self- 
sufficient in fields in which they are 
familiar. 

It is indeed heartening to see the con- 
cern the President is exercising in this 
field. 

I devoutly hope that we will give his 
recommendations full consideration. 


RETIREMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
PORTER HARDY, JR. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day, the Honorable Porter Harpy, JR., 
dean of the Virginia delegation in the 
House, announced his decision not to 
seek reelection. 

We who have been privileged to be his 
constituents in Virginia’s Second Con- 
gressional District feel a deep sense of 
loss and disappointment at the knowl- 
edge that he does not plan to return to 
Congress. His dedicated, able, and con- 
scientious representation will be missed 
in his home district and on the national 
scene as well. He has been a longtime 
friend of mine. I have benefited many 
times from his wise counsel and have 
long admired his courage and inde- 
pendence. 

Knowing of the respect and affection 
many Members of the Senate have de- 
veloped for PortER Harpy over the past 
22 years, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial comment of the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Virginian-Pilot on Mr. 
Harpy’s illustrious career be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Virginian-Pilot, Feb. 27, 1968] 
PORTER HaRpY’s RETIREMENT: 22-YEAR 
CONGRESSMAN 

Porter Hardy Jr. seemed an unlikely per- 
son to stabilize the Second Virginia Congres- 
sional District’s representation when he en- 
tered politics 24 years ago, In recent times 
Colgate W. Darden Jr. had held the seat, 
then Norman R. Hamilton, and then Mr. 
Darden again, Winder R. Harris realized an 
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old ambition to be a Congressman when Mr. 
Darden withdrew to run for Governor in 1941. 
But he quickly wearied of the office, and 
Ralph H. Daughton, who had been in the 
General Assembly, commandeered the Demo- 
cratic Organizations’ support to succeed him, 
Mr. Hardy, “coming forward rapidly after a 
late start, without previous political experi- 
ence and without visible organization” (in 
the words of a contemporary editorialist), 
came within 719 votes of whipping him. Two 
years later he renewed his challenge and won; 
and the District’s people said, Well, here we 
go again, another in-and-outer, 

But of course they were wrong. Mr. Hardy 
had gone to Congress to stay for 22 years. 
When he announced over the past weekend 
that he would not run again he was senior 
member of the Virginia delegation, a national 
power in the House Armed Services and Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees, a prestigi- 
ous bridge between House liberals and con- 
servatives, and a constructive force in Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth affairs. 

It was as a Churchland farmer that this 
two-city Representative went to Washington. 
The District then included old Princess Anne 
and Norfolk Counties, Suffolk, and Nanse- 
mond, Southampton, and Isle of Wight Coun- 
ties as well as Norfolk and Portsmouth. His 
presidency of the Association of Virginia 
Vegetable and Potato Growers provided him 
a greater base than the urban politicians 
realized. Princess Anne, which then was more 
notable for spinach and strawberries than 
for housing developments and shopping cen- 
ters, lined up for him behind the Kellams; 
the Organization thus broken, the Daughton 
star went down. 

If the farmer was an odd prospect for 
durability, so was he an odd farmer. For one 
thing, he held a degree from Randolph- 
Macon College and was an alumnus of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He was a marketing expert as 
well as a grower. As earthy, horny-handed, 
and sun-squinting as he was, he was well 
qualified, as he soon indicated, to become 
authoritative in naval and military problems, 
particularly the complexities of logistics and 
contracting, and to assume leadership in 
such city matters as redevelopment and edu- 
cation. Yet, to this day some of his old con- 
stituents in Southampton and Isle of Wight 
still call on the farmer for help. 

The Founding Fathers intended for the 
House of Representatives to have a rapidly 
changing membership, in contrast with rela- 
tive continuity for Senators. In the early 
years of the Nation such was the order of 
Congress. But careers in the House have been 
increasingly realized despite the brevity of 
terms. With Mr. Hardy’s long tenure, this 
District has learned the value of a Congress- 
man’s experiences, seniority, and prestige, as 
well as training, devotion, and ambition. 
While it will benefit for a long time from 
Mr. Hardy's achievements, it will miss him. 
Tt will miss him indeed. 

Still, his decision to step down at age 65, 
before straining his capacity in any way, is 
admirable. He is leaving the Congressional 
scene as he entered it—vigorous, able, cour- 
ageous independent, and surprising. 


GUN LOBBY DISTORTS SECOND 
AMENDMENT 


Mr, DODD. Mr. President, I want to 
prepare Senators for the inundation of 
anti-legislation mail on the firearms con- 
trol bill sponsored by me and recom- 
mended by the administration. The bill— 
S. 1, amendment No. 90—is now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
after being approved last September by 
the Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

The most frequent outbursts against 
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any kind of firearms control come from 
trade associations and journals, groups 
of misled sportsmen, and well-financed 
lobbies. They not only oppose the law, but 
indeed question the right of the Federal 
Government to regulate firearms. 

Any law, Federal or otherwise, that 
shows promise of disarming the criminal 
is shouted down with a slogan allegedly 
based on the second amendment, which 
the opposition reduces to “the right to 
keep and bear arms.” 

The half-truths, distortions, and mis- 
representations, of which the truncated 
tag line above is a perfect example, have 
succeeded in confusing the public and 
intimidating legislators. There has been 
no serious change in the Federal Fire- 
arms laws in 30 years. 

S. 1, amendment 90 has not been acted 
upon by either House of Congress. And, 
as the second session of the 90th Congress 
progresses, the lobbyists are preparing 
another funeral for the firearms legisla- 
tion. 

The latest fuel for their pyre is in 
March, 1968, issue of Guns and Ammo 
magazine. A standing feature, “The Right 
To Keep and Bear Arms,” has this month 
a screaming cover headline which quotes 
a retired Army General this way: “Ex- 
clusive: Dopp's Bill Would Take the 
Rifles Away From Sportsmen.” 

On the inside, under a banner which 
again declares the half line “The Right 
To Keep and Bear Arms,” the article 
actually does specifically charge that the 
per bill would deprive sportsmen of their 

es. 

It never ceases to amaze me how such 
clearly erroneous information can con- 
tinually find its way into print and be 
read and believed by large segments of 
our people. 

The article goes even further with the 
interesting suggestion that there is a 
connection between the teachings of 
Lenin, Trotsky, Marx, and Engels and 
what the author sees as the softheaded 
views of those who dare propose or sup- 
port a law to disarm criminals. 

At the prodding of the editors of Guns 
and Ammo, the author and his inter- 
viewee feel that the gun bill will disarm 
law-abiding citizens and will remove an 
important line of defense against a Com- 
munist takeover. 

I cannot seriously believe that dis- 
arming criminals will precipitate a Com- 
munist takeover of the United States of 
America. Nor do I believe any Senator 
sees such a threat. 

A flag-waving distortion of the mean- 
ing of the second amendment to the 
Constitution will not, I am sure, sway 
Congress from its duty in passing effec- 
tive and enforceable firearms control 
laws in this session. 

If planned confusion has helped to keep 
effective firearms laws off the books and 
provide a cornucopia of firearms for the 
underworld, the agitators, and the insane, 
then those who planned the confusion 
have helped to arm the criminal, and 
they share in his crime. 

The “guns-and-ammo” logic has noth- 
ing to recommend it. 

There is no question of the scope or 
intent or the purpose of the second 
amendment to the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court long ago settled that. 
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Neither is there any question of the 
scope or the intent or the need for my 
legislation. It has been documented in- 
dependently a thousand times. 

The second amendment does not guar- 
antee the individual citizen the unlimited 
right to keep and bear arms, and the sec- 
ond amendment does not limit the power 
of Government to regulate or prohibit 
the possession of guns by private citi- 
Zens. 

On March 1, 1967, the Illinois State 
Bar Association published a booklet en- 
titled “Your Bill of Rights,” which in- 
cluded a section on the second amend- 
ment. Concisely and intelligently written 
by Clive Follmer, the chapter answers 
those arguments and puts them forever 
to rest. 

Every Member of Congress should have 
this article at hand as he is relentlessly 
bombarded by the “right-to-bear-arms” 
sloganeering during the coming weeks 
and months. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
analysis be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT II—RIGHT To KEEP AND 
BEAR ARMS 

(Or, more accurately, The Right of States 
to Maintain a Militia) 

Amendment II: Right of people to bear 
arms not to be infringed.—A well regulated 
Militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 

APPLICATION TO STATES, NOT INDIVIDUALS 

The Second Amendment is often mislead- 
ing on a first reading because the historical 
concerns that led to its enactment have been 
largely forgotten. Although it apparently 
creates a right of the individual citizen to 
keep and carry guns, it actually does not ap- 
ply individually to the private citizen. It is 
a guarantee to the states of their right to 
maintain an organized, and armed, militia. 
The key word in the amendment is “militia” 
and the key historical fact leading to its en- 
actment was the 18th century fear of stand- 
ing armies. 

HISTORY 

First introduced in Europe by Charles VII 
of France in 1445, professional armies be- 
came synonymous, to English-speaking peo- 
ples, with the repressive governments of the 
Continent. Blackstone expressed the feeling 
thus: “In a land of liberty it is extremely 
dangerous to make a distinct order of the 
profession of arms. In absolute monarchies 
this is necessary for the safety of the prince, 
and arises from the main principle of their 
constitution, which is that of governing by 
fear. (Book I, Ch. 18, pp. 407, 408.) In 
both England and the new United States, 
major reliance for military defense was 
placed on the militia: the body of citizens 
called into service in times of danger. 

The visceral reaction against standing 
armies was shared by most citizens of the 
United States. However, the country was 
faced not only with the problem of a savage 
frontier, which demanded constant garrison- 
ing, but also with borders touching the ter- 
ritory of two potentially hostile European 
countries—Britain and Spain, The drafters 
of the Constitution therefore concluded that 
the federal government should not be spe- 
cifically denied the power to maintain an 
army in peace time. 

Collateral checks on the possible repressive 
use of such a force would have to suffice. 
Chief among these were: (a) a two year limit 
on congressional appropriations for the army; 
(b) the natural hostility of the people to 
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maintaining a large peacetime force; and (o) 
reliance on the state militias to balance any 
inordinate growth or threat from such an 
army. As Hamilton argued in the Federalist 
XLVI, a standing army can never exceed a 
small percentage of the population, while the 
militias would be composed of all the able- 
bodied men in each state. Therefore, a stand- 
ing army would never be able to defeat the 
combined militias of the states and impose 
repressive policies. 

Nevertheless, heated objections were raised 
by the Anti-Federalists in several state con- 
ventions called to consider the draft consti- 
tution, The minority report of the Pennsyl- 
vania convention, for instance, denounced 
both the power of the federal government to 
maintain standing armies in peacetime, and 
the power of the federal government to na- 
tionalize the militia in times of emergency. 
The objection to standing armies was merely 
the reaction of men willing to carry a 
familiar idea to the extremes of absolute 
prohibition. But the fear of federal control of 
the militia rested on somewhat different 
grounds, 

Since even staunch Federalists believed 
that future wars would be fought primarily 
by levies of state militias, it was necessary to 
provide Congress with the power to wield 
these disparate forces into a unified com- 
mand in times of emergency. This was done 
in Article I, Sec. 8, p. 15. Those suspicious of 
the federal government feared that this 
power might be abused, either by legislation 
limiting the states in maintaining an armed 
militia, or even by using the standing army 
to disarm the state militiamen. 

When the first Congress met, James Madi- 
son, in response to a campaign pledge, took 
it upon himself to condense the many objec- 
tions raised by the various ratifying conven- 
tions into a short Bill of Rights. His purpose 
was to make the Constitution “better in the 
opinion of those who are opposed to it, with- 
out weakening its frame or abridging its 
usefulness, in the judgment of those who are 
attached to it..." (Annals of Congress, 
I Cong., 1 sess., I, 436) On the power of 
Congress to maintain a standing army he 
would make no compromise. This power was 
deemed essential. However, the fears of those 
who believed the government might try to 
disarm the state militias could be assuaged. 
By expressly prohibiting the federal govern- 
ment from infringing the power of the states 
to maintain an armed militia, the Second 
Amendment provided a re-assuring buttress 
to Hamilton’s argument that the militia 
would be a check on the standing army. 

With this background in mind, we may 
turn to an examination of what the Amend- 
ment means today. Since there have been 
few congressional acts regulating weapons, 
the courts have not been forced to fully 
delineate the scope of the Amendment. But 
by forcing past decisions to their logical con- 
clusion, a tentative answer may be reached. 
It would seem that the Second Amendment 
does no more than to prohibit Congress from 
abolishing the state militias or from closing 
off from the states sources of arms for mem- 
bers of their militia. (McKenna, The Right 
to Keep and Bear Arms, 12 Marq. L.R. 138 
(1927) ) 


GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF ARMS 


It does not limit the power of either the 
federal or state governments to regulate the 
use or virtually prohibit the possession of 
guns by private citizens. Three basic factors 
lead to these conclusions. 

First, the Amendment protects only the 
people considered collectively, as members of 
@ militia, and not individually, as private 
citizens. (U.S. v. Adams, D.C., S.D. Florida, 
11 F. Supp. 216 (1935); U.S. v Tot, 131 F. 2d 
261 (1942). This holding is necessary for sev- 
eral reasons. Historically, the right of private 
citizens to keep a gun was not at issue during 
the passage of the Second Amendment. The 
interpretation of the Amendment must be 
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controlled by its purpose, set forth in the 
first clause. Lastly, the words “to bear arms” 
have a military connotation. A hunter does 
not “bear arms” regardless of how long he 
carries a gun. 

If legislation regulating the private use of 
guns is to be attacked as a violation of the 
Second Amendment, it must be shown that 
the law bears a reasonable relationship to an 
infringement of the state’s power to main- 
tain a militia. It is possible to argue that a 
virtual prohibition on private ownership of 
guns would deprive the state of a pool of citi- 
zens who have gained skill in handling guns 
from private practice and who could thus 
serve immediately in the militia. But it is 
unlikely that this argument would be ac- 
cepted today. As early as 1905, a Kansas court 
pointed out: “The weakness of this argu- 
ment lies in the fact that in nearly every 
state in the Union, there are provisions for 
organizing and drilling state militia in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet any emergency.” 
(Salina v. Blaksley, 83 P. 619 (1905) ). The de- 
velopment of complicated new weapons sys- 
tems, the increased standardization of train- 
ing, and the organizational links of the Na- 
tional Guard to the U.S, Army have dimin- 
ished still further the reliance of the state 
on private training. 

Secondly, the Amendment does not create 
a right, but merely limits the power of the 
government to infringe a right. (Cases v. U.S., 
131 F 2d 916 (1942) ). If the Amendment does 
not create a right, the existence and scope 
of the private citizens’ right to keep arms 
must be determined from other sources. An 
examination of the common law reveals that 
such a “right” is a mere privilege subject to 
regulation or prohibition in the interest of 
public safety. 

That the carrying of arms was a threat to 
public safety was recognized as early as 1328, 
when the Statute of Northhampton pro- 
hibited anyone to go armed to fairs or 
markets. (The Constitutional Right to Keep 
and Bear Arms, 28 Har. L. R. 473) (March 
1915) ) 

By the 17th century, the increased danger 
of guns led Parliament to prohibit the lower 
economic classes from even possessing a gun. 
(22 Car. II Ch 25) Thus, even in the more vio- 
lent periods of Medieval and Renaissance 
England, the private right to keep arms 
existed only to the extent that Parliament, 
in the interest of public safety, had not pre- 
scribed that right. 


NO APPLICATION TO STATES 


Lastly, the Amendment is a limit only on 
the federal government and has no applica- 
tion to the states. (U.S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 
542, 23 L. Ed. 588 (1875); Presser v. Illinois, 
116 U.S. 252, 6 S. Ct. 580 (1886)) The only 
limits on state regulation of guns are con- 
tained in the constitutions of the states, or, 
in the general requirements that a use of the 
police power bear a reasonable relationship 
to protection of public safety. Fifteen states, 
including Illinois, have no provisions in their 
constitutions concerning a right to bear arms. 
In such states the legislature may regulate 
or, in proper cases, completely prohibit the 
possession of arms. (People v. Camperlingo, 
231 P. 601 (1924) ) 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the Second Amendment was 
of limited purpose when passed, and today is 
probably in large measure meaningless. The 
right of the individual to keep and carry 
arms is unprotected by the Amendment, and, 
in Illinois, unprotected by the state consti- 
tution. But this fact should not be a cause 
of alarm to hunters or marksmen. The posses- 
sion of guns, like that of autos, butcher 
knives, garden sickles, and other dangerous 
but useful instruments, is not constitu- 
tionally protected. They are all subject to 
reasonable regulation in the public interest. 
The true source of protection is the force of 
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public opinion and the popularly elected 
representatives. 
—CLIVE FOLLMER. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, since the 
first day of this, the second session of the 
90th Congress, we here in the Senate 
have been struggling to work out a just 
solution to one of the most important 
issues of our day, that of adequate civil 
rights legislation. 

As has been the case many times in 
the past, the will of the majority has 
been blocked by a minority. 

Now, however, the minority, after 
causing weeks and weeks of delay on this 
bill and holding up all other floor work 
in the Senate, is ready to sweep in with 
their white hats to become the heroes of 
1968 civil rights legislation. 

Senator Dirksen, after voting against 
cloture twice and securing similar votes 
from a sufficient number of his fellow 
Republicans to utilize the outmoded two- 
thirds rule of the Senate, is now ready 
in this election year to become “Mr. 
Civil Rights.” Many of his fellow Re- 
publicans, some also up for reelection, 
are ready to follow suit. They want the 
best of both worlds. They want to be 
able to tell civil rights opponents they 
voted against civil rights, and they want 
to point out to civil rights leaders that 
they “saved the day” in the Senate. 

Not many people are fooled by this 
flip-flop tactic. The February 29, 1968, 
issue of the Washington Post contains 
an excellent editorial entitled “Bow to 
Minority Rule.” It covers very well the 
point I have made here today, and I 
ask permission to have it entered into 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bow To MINORITY RULE 

The Senate having voted on Monday to 
make Senator Dirksen “Majority Leader for 
Civil Rights,” the Ulinoisian is taking full 
advantage of his opportunity to shape new 
legislation. We hope that, out of his pro- 
posed compromise, the Senate will be able 
to shape and pass a satisfactory bill. But the 
irony of turning over the task of chief archi- 
tect to the Minority Leader who supported 
the filibuster will not be lost. 

Apparently the Senator from Illinois is now 
convinced that he must strive for the enact- 
ment of a civil rights bill of some kind for 
the sake of improving the Republican image 
in the election next November. It might well 
be disastrous to the Republican cause to 
defeat the civil rights bill, which clearly has 
majority support in the Senate, by means of 
a filibuster. In voting to keep the filibuster 
going, Mr. Dirksen had a majority of the 
Republicans in the Senate against him. 

Clearly, then, he is in a hot seat. He must 
produce a satisfactory bill or incur the wrath 
of many leaders in his own Party to say 
nothing of the country as a whole. And he 
must be able to muster a two-thirds majority 
vote to cut off debate so that his compromise 
can pass. All the substantial resources of 
the Minority Leader will be needed to convert 
the two major marks against him (his two 
votes against cloture) into a plus. 

Even if this venture is successful in some 
measure, the country should not forget what 
the Senate has done. It has had to 
that it cannot act by majority vote and so 
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it has resorted to the expedient of trying to 
act by minority vote. Whatever emerges from 
the Dirksen compromise venture will have 
his brand upon it, It will not be the bill 
that a 56-36 majority of the Senate wants. 
The cloture votes have shown unmistakably 
that a substantial majority of the Senate 
favors not only the Hart bill carrying stiff 
penalties for interference with Negroes and 
civil rights workers in the exercise of various 
rights but also the Mondale-Brooke open- 
housing amendment. But the majority has 
mo way of making its will prevail in the 
Senate. Instead of modernizing its obsolete 
rule, it surrenders control to a minority of 
one third. Whatever emerges in the way of 
civil rights legislation, this mockery of demo- 
cratic principle will stand as a reproach to 
the Senate. 


VETERANS FOR MONTOYA 
MEDICARE DRUG BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, in re- 
cent days I have been calling to the at- 
tention of Senators the growing concern 
in this country that Congress should 
meet its responsibility by coming to grips 
with the problem of providing for the 
coverage of prescription drugs under 
medicare. As I have been pointing out, 
since introducing my bill to include pre- 
scription drugs under medicare—S. 2936, 
a bill in which I have been joined by 37 
other Senators—organization after or- 
ganization in this country interested in 
the welfare of the elderly has been writ- 
ing me expressing their support and 
pledging their all-out efforts on behalf 
of S. 2936. For this Iam humbly grateful. 

Mr. President, one of the first orga- 
nizations to announce its support of S. 
2936 was the Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S.A., Inc., with a membership of 
over 250,000 veterans. Led by its able 
National Commander Philip F. O’Brien, 
this organization has been in the fore- 
front of the struggle for much-needed 
legislation beneficial not only to the 
veterans of this country but to the aged 
as well. I am thus deeply moved by their 
expression of support for S. 2936. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Commander O’Brien, on behalf of the 
250,000 veterans of World War I, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no »bjection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS OF WorLD War I or 
THE U.S.A., INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Montoya: As National 
Commander of the Veterans of World War 
I, I certainly want to compliment you on 
your statement which was published in the 
Congressional Record, January 26, 1968, in 
regards to drugs for the older citizens of 
our nation. 

The organization of the Veterans of World 
War I has, for a few years past, been ad- 
vocating that free drugs be given to our 
veterans over the age of 65 years. The meager 
pensions that they are receiving are more 
than offset by the tremendous high cost 
of drugs that they are forced to buy. In 
many, many instances, the drug bill for the 
veteran of World War I and his wife, runs 
between $20-$35 per month. You can readily 
see the need for free drugs for the veterans 
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of Worid War I. Not only for the Veterans 
of World War I, but for all the elderly citi- 
zens living on the meager income Social 
Security provides. 
Again, congratulations on your stand, and 
I can assure you, the Veterans of World War 
I will back you 100% in your efforts to ob- 
tain this needed service for the elderly of 
our nation. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP F, O'BRIEN, 
National Commander. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc., is the fastest growing veterans’ 
organization in the history of the Nation. 
The humble beginning was a meeting of 
some dozen veterans of 1917-18 in the 
Almstead Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, one 
cold October evening in 1949. 

Others, one by one, began to feel the 
same as the Cleveland men—that World 
War I veterans were being forgotten in 
the rush to organize the younger men 
and, with the ranks of the other orga- 
nizations being filled with World War II 
and Korean veterans, they needed an 
organization of their own. 

It was decided to call the local units 
“barracks,” and within a short time 
there were 24 barracks formed. Inquiries 
were pouring in and requests to join 
rapidly increased, but there was no par- 
ticular national setup with which to 
work. 

Finally, in 1953, the demand for some- 
thing really definite to be done could 
no longer be ignored. So, representatives 
from 60 widely scattered groups met in 
the old city of Baltimore, Md, This was 
the launching of the real organization. 

So far, all activities had been under an 
Ohio charter, but at the Baltimore meet- 
ing it was decided to drive for a congres- 
sional charter, thus putting our organi- 
zation on an equal footing with other 
major veterans organizations. 

In 1958 the 85th Congress of the United 
States granted them a congressional 
charter with a vote of 378 to 2 in the 
House of Representatives and unanimous 
in the Senate. President Eisenhower 
signed the charter bill into law on July 18, 
1958. 

Being of the same age group is a strong 
appeal to the veterans of 1917-18. They 
have a common interest that no other 
generation can share. The ties of buddy- 
ship which began in that great war grows 
stronger as the years go by. 

Mr. President, I welcome the support 
of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc. I commend them and Na- 
tional Commander O’Brien for their 
initiative and leadership in seeking to 
provide the elderly of this country with 
lifesaving prescription drugs at a mini- 
mum cost. 


C. R. SMITH WILL SERVE WITH SIG- 
NIFICANT LEADERSHIP IN THE 
PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, many 
nominations have come to the Senate 
from the White House for confirmation 
in the years I have served here. Few 
nominations have elicited my personal 
and official approval and support for 
confirmation in the degree that I re- 
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sponded to President Johnson’s nomina- 
tion of Cyrus Rowlett Smith to be the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

From the moment I heard that “C. R.” 
was to be nominated until the actual 
nomination reached the Senate, I be- 
lieved that the Senate Committee on 
Commerce would act promptly and with 
unanimity to report and recommend 
confirmation of the President’s nominee, 
whom the New York Times headlined 
in its February 19, 1968, issue as “The 
Model Executive.“ That the Commerce 
Committee did so today is fully merited. 

Mr. President, I genuinely admire C. R. 
Smith, who has been one of the giants 
of the aviation industry if it can truly 
be said that there is a “giant” in any 
business. More than 30 years ago, as a 
youthful member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives with an intense interest 
in aviation, I first met C. R. Smith, a 
diligent and aggressive young commer- 
cial aviation executive. From the days 
of that initial conference in my House 
office until today, I have cherished our 
friendship. I support for confirmation 
this gentleman whom I know is thor- 
oughly endowed with character and 
qualifications to be a truly great Secre- 
tary of Commerce—just as he has been 
a thoroughly outstanding chief execu- 
tive officer and chairman of the board 
of American Airlines. C. R. Smith’s 
friends number in the legions, and the 
quality of his character and qualifica- 
tions for leadership are favorably known 
nationwide, indeed, internationally. 

In its February 19 profile of Cyrus 
Rowlett Smith, “The Model Executive,” 
the New York Times’ leading sentence 
included the observation that he is 
“known in the industry as a man capable 
of changing his mind if the facts warrant 
it,” and “has a reputation for being a 
good listener who can make instant 
decisions.” 

I know that in those aspects, the 
Times’ profile reflects accuracy, and I 
know, too, that, as the Times further 
observed: 

A big, kindly man of gruff exterior, C.R., 
as he is called by those who know him, has 
a wide range of interests that run from 
prairie dogs to jet airplanes. 


But, Mr. President, on second thought, 
I cannot quite agree that C. R. is a man 
of gruff exterior because the twinkle in 
his eyes and the wit of the man outshine 
any so-called gruffness of this tall, erect, 
and stalwart Texan who, at 68, may be 
the oldest member of the President’s 
Cabinet in age, but not in ideas nor in 
other vital factors so important at the 
Cabinet level. 

The Times reported that an associate 
once said, “If there was a national award 
for the model executive, he—C. R. 
Smith—ought to get it,” and that, to my 
certain knowledge, reflects the admira- 
tion for the gentleman by his associates 
over the years in American Airlines, and 
it likewise is an evidence of the esprit of 
the organization throughout his long and 
distinguished period of leadership. 

The Wall Street Journal of February 
29, 1968, pointed out that— 

Clearly, President Johnson is putting a 
man of his own mold in the Commerce slot, 
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and that could go a long way toward bol- 
stering its standing in the bureaucracy. 


Mr. President, I predict that C. R. 
Smith will give the kind of leadership in 
his own right to the Office of Secretary 
of Commerce that will strengthen the 
Department of Commerce and, perhaps, 
the Cabinet. 

The Journal noted also that both 
President Johnson and Mr. Smith are 
from humble origins, and that both 
worked their way up to considerable for- 
tunes, and emphasized that the new 
Secretary of Commerce is taking a sub- 
stantial pay cut to join the Cabinet— 
from the $86,875 he was paid as chief 
executive officer of American Airlines to 
the $35,000 annual salary of a Cabinet 
member. 

Born in Minerva, Tex., on September 
9, 1899, C. R. Smith worked hard to earn 
the opportunities to perform in a lead- 
ing role in the development of both 
commercial and military air transporta- 
tion in this country. 

In civilian aviation, Mr. Smith has 
been responsible for much of the growth 
and progress which has made Amer- 
ican one of the Nation’s leading air- 
lines. 

During World War II, as a major gen- 
eral and deputy commander of the Air 
Transport Command, he was largely in- 
strumental in building the global air 
transport system of the Army. For his 
wartime service, General Smith received 
the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Merit and the Air Medal. For 
his efforts in the China-Burma-India 
theater, he participated in a Presidential 
Distinguished Unit Citation. For his work 
with the British, he was named a Com- 
menor of the Order of the British Em- 
pire. 

Mr. Smith was educated at public 
schools in Whitney and Amarillo, Tex., 
and at the University of Texas, where 
he majored in business administration. 
Before he entered aviation, Mr, Smith 
had been employed as a bank teller, as 
a bookkeeper at a cotton mill, as an 
accountant for a public utility company, 
and as a public accountant with Peat, 
Marwick & Mitchell. 

He went to work for Texas Air Trans- 
port, Inc., a small airmail line operat- 
ing in the Southwest, in 1928, and later 
became its vice president. Texas Air 
Transport subsequently was merged into 
a predecessor of American Airlines. He 
became president of American in 1934, 
and served in that capacity until he 
— to enter military service in 

Mr. Smith returned to American in 
1945 after distinguished service in World 
War II, and was president until January 
1964, when he was elected chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer. 

He has been a member of the business 
council and a director of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America and of Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

C. R. Smith has been the recipient of 
many honors in civilian aviation, among 
them the Billy Mitchell Award “as the 
U.S. citizen making the outstanding 
individual contribution to aviation 
progress.” 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 705, H.R. 2516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, 

AMENDMENT NO. 555 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], and ask that it be con- 
sidered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amend- 
ment be waived? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. Baker’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 6, line 18, strike out “without the 
use in any manner of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “without indicating 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation or discrimination if 
there is used in any manner.” 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proposers of 
any amendments at the desk to H.R. 
2516, which have been read and printed 
for compliance with rule XXII, be 
authorized, should cloture be invoked, 
to make such modifications in the lan- 
guage of such amendments as may be 
necessary to make them applicable to 
the Dirksen substitute amendment No. 
554. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, what purpose 
does the Senator have in mind? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All of the amend- 
ments refer to the Mondale bill by page 
and line numbers. They would have to 
be changed in order to conform to the 
substitute. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is merely with ref- 
erence to the page and line numbers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In substance, the lan- 
guage would have to be modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator with- 
hold his request a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
hold my request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I renew my unanimous-con- 
sent request that the proposers of any 
amendments at the desk to H.R. 2516, 
which have been read and printed for 
compliance with rule XXII, be author- 
ized, should cloture be invoked, to make 
such modifications in the language of 
such amendments as may be necessary 
to make them applicable to the Dirksen 
substitute amendment No. 554. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
TALMADGE 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that not- 
withstanding previous orders anent 
speeches to be made by several Senators, 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] may be recognized out 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 557, 558, 559 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit three amendments to the Dirksen 
substitute. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered as read and in full 
compliance with all provisions of rule 
XXII, and that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—do I correctly understand that the 
order that was obtained a few minutes 
ago, on motion of the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], insures that 
amendments to the Mondale-Brooke 
amendment which had heretofore been 
filed and printed be considered as not 
alone filed and eligible as amendments 
to the Dirksen amendment, but also to 
any changes that may be required in 
order to conform to the new Dirksen 
amendment, and that that may be done 
without further action? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. HART. But amendments of the 
nature of those now submitted by the 
Senator from Georgia must be submitted 
and qualified quite without reference to 
the earlier Dirksen unanimous-consent 
request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HART. I have no objection. 

Mr. TALMADGE. These amendments 
comply with the Dirksen unanimous- 
consent order obtained yesterday. They 
apply to the appropriate language in the 
Dirksen substitute. I have placed them in 
technical form. They will come under 
the previous unanimous-consent order, 
but rather than amending the Hart bill, 
they will amend the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. HART. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none. 
The amendments will be received and 
printed and will lie on the table; and 
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without objection they will be printed 
in the RECORD. 
The amendments are as follows: 
AMENDMENT NO. 557 


On page 3, lines 15 and 16, strike out “be- 
cause of his race, color, religion or national 
origin and“. 

On page 5, lines 7 and 8, strike out “, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin,“ 


AMENDMENT NO. 558 


On page 5, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business in 
commerce or affecting commerce, including, 
but not limited to, any person engaged in a 
business which sells or offers for sale to in- 
terstate travelers a substantial portion of the 
articles, commodities, or services which it 
sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or of- 
fers for sale have moved in commerce; or”. 

On 5, line 4, strike out “(3)” and in- 
sert “(4)”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 559 

On page 5, line 22, strike out the quotation 

marks. 


On page 5, between lines 22 and 23, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from carrying out the duties of his 
office; and no law enforcement officer shall 
be considered to be in violation of this sec- 
tion for carrying out the duties of his office 
or enforcing ordinances and laws of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, any 
of the several States, or any political sub- 
division of a State. For purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the term ‘law enforcement 
officer’ means any officer of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, a State, or political 
subdivision of a State, who is empowered by 
law to conduct investigations of, or make 
arrests because of, offenses against the 
United States, the District of Columbia, a 
State, or a political subdivision of a State.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed during the quorum call 
not be charged against the order under 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
speaking. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, are we op- 
erating under a unanimous-consent time 
limitation agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. Un- 
der the previous order the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not have agreed 
to a unanimous-consent request had I 
known about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That or- 
der was entered yesterday. 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware of it 
yesterday. 

Mr. President, may I have the atten- 
tion of the acting majority leader with- 
out the time being charged against the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
major speech to deliver in connection 
with foreign policy, which I announced 
on yesterday I was going to make today. 
Could the acting majority leader give me 
some information as to what time of day 
would be available to me? I always ac- 
commodate others, as the Senator knows, 
even though it gives me the very favor- 
able reputation of being the 5 o’clock 
shadow. I always accommodate at the 
end of the day. I happen to have a 6 
o’clock appointment at the White House. 
I could go to that appointment and re- 
turn if we must have an evening session, 
but I do not intend to limit my speech, 
which is 17 pages of manuscript, which is 
good for about 40 minutes of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, anent the 
question posed to me by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon, on yester- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] was 
granted a unanimous-consent request to 
address the Senate for a period of 45 
minutes immediately following the con- 
clusion of morning business today. 

Also yesterday I secured unanimous 
consent for the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] to speak immediately 
following the conclusion of the state- 
ment by the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for a period of 30 minutes. 

Today unanimous consent was granted 
for the recognition of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] im- 
mediately following the statement by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. President, if it is agreeable to the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I shall now propound a unani- 
mous-consent request that the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon be recognized at the conclusion of 
the speech of the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], for which 
a special order has already been granted. 

Mr. MORSE, I appreciate that very 
much, and it is very typical of the acting 
majority leader, who is always eager to 
cooperate. 

I want to say again that I am per- 
fectly willing to accept a time limitation 
and I accept the agreement, but I have 17 
pages and it takes about 2 minutes to a 
page. I do not intend to say very much 
that is not in the manuscript and I am 
sure I can finish in not more than 40 

minutes. 

I do not want any open-door policy 
under the situation facing the Senate. I 
was not aware of the time limitation 
period. I would suggest that there be 
added to the unanimous-consent request 
an agreement that I be recognized for 
not more than 40 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
be recognized for a period of not to ex- 
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ceed 45 minutes at the conclusion of the 
statement by the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time which 
the Senator from Oregon and I have 
consumed not be charged against the 
Senator from Pennsylvania under the 
order previously entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank both Senators. 


S. 30683—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO JOBS FOR THE 
POOR—THE EMERGENCY EM- 
PLOYMENT TRAINING ACT OF 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to discuss what I believe to be the 
major domestic problem of our time— 
the lack of employment opportunity for 
more than 4 million disadvantaged 
Americans who live in our Nation’s city 
slums and ghettos and in rural commu- 
nities and areas—the more than 4 million 
of our citizens who lack the education, 
the job skills, or the motivation to enable 
them to find steady employment and 
earn a decent living for themselves and 
their families. 

I shall in a few minutes send to the 
desk the Emergency Employment and 
Training Act of 1968, a bill which would 
provide jobs and job training in both the 
public and private sectors of our econ- 
omy for 2,400,000 hard-core unemployed 
during the next 4 years. 

But before introducing the bill I would 
like to discuss why I believe the American 
people and their representatives in Con- 
gress must make the kind of national 
commitment that this emergency jobs 
proposal would require. 

We live in a time of unparalleled pros- 
perity. Our gross national product ex- 
ceeds $800 billion. Our economy has 
grown every year in the last 7 years at 
the rate of 5.2 percent—as compared 
with 2.4 percent growth rate from 1953 
to 1960. Most Americans are enjoying the 
fruits of 7 years of continued economic 
expansion. This growth is reflected in 
employment statistics. 

As President Johnson pointed out in 
his manpower message to Congress last 
month, more of our people are working 
today than ever before, 75 million of us— 
7% million more than 4 years ago. From 
a high of 6.7 percent in 1961, the unem- 
ployment rate has been reduced to an 
average of 3.8 percent for the past 2 years 
and to 34% percent today. In short, eco- 
nomic growth has been and will continue 
to be the foundation for our efforts to 
provide better employment opportunities 
for all Americans including the poor. In- 
deed,without sufficient economic growth 
not enough jobs will be created in the 
private sector of our economy to keep 
up with the growing population and to 
replace those jobs which become obsolete 
because of technological change. 

The reduction in unemployment has 
undoubtedly been a major factor in help- 
ing many families escape poverty. Thus, 
in 1968 more than 5 million fewer Amer- 
icans are below the poverty line than 
in 1960. 

Yet, there is another side to this pic- 
ture of affluence—a side which, unfor- 
tunately, many Americans would like to 
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forget; a side which reveals that nearly 
12 million working-age Americans either 
have no jobs or work at less than a liv- 
ing wage; a side which reveals that in 
addition to 3 million individuals who 
are counted as unemployed another 144 
million are, in fact, unemployed but not 
counted because they had given up look- 
ing for work. 

There are different ways of measuring 
unemployment statistics. They do not 
always add up to the same total but they 
are, nevertheless, revealing and they do 
demonstrate the need for new jobs—jobs 
which do not now exist—for millions of 
poor. 

First, let us look at the poverty 
statistics. 

In 1966, the latest year for which the 
Census Bureau has data, 29.7 million 
Americans were poor. That is, if they 
were living in a family of four their 
yearly income was less than $3,335 and 
if they were living alone their yearly in- 
come was less than $1,635. Of these, 11.8 
million were of working age—they were 
either unemployed or had jobs which did 
not pay them a living wage. 

And 4.6 million poor Americans of 
working age who are heads of families 
are bringing up 12% million children in 
poverty. 

In other words, each unemployed or 
low-income family head of working age 
is rearing three children in poverty— 
three children who are probably destined 
to have an inferior education and who 
may well join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed when they reach adulthood. 

Not all these 4.6 million heads of fami- 
lies need jobs; 1.8 million of them worked 
all year in 1966 and 1.5 million worked 
part time, but at less than a living wage. 

But 1,200,000 heads of families did not 
work at all in 1965. 

Second, let us look at the unemploy- 
ment picture from another angle—the 
total number of unemployed. 

The startling fact is that while the un- 
employment rate—the percentage of em- 
ployed in the work force—has been go- 
ing down since 1961, the total number 
of unemployed persons in the United 
States has gone up. What is more, it 
continues to rise at the rate of about 
100,000 individuals a year. 

An average of 2,975,000 Americans 
were unemployed in 1967 when we had 
an unemployment rate of 3.8 percent. 
Twenty years ago, in 1948, we had the 
same unemployment rate—3.8 percent. 
But then there were only 2,276,000 out of 
work—700,000 less than today. 

Third, there are the uncounted—the 
so-called hidden unemployed. The 
monthly tabulations of the unemployed 
in the work force include only those job- 
less who are actually looking for work. 
In September 1966, when the official 
count of unemployed totaled 2.8 million, 
a special survey was conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to find out 
how many employable people there were 
who were jobless and no longer looking 
for work. 

The answer was 1.4 million. Of these, 
270,000 were about to start looking for 
work, 754,000 wanted to work but had 
long since given up trying to find a job, 
and another 435,000 were women who 
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wanted to work if they could have ar- 
ranged proper care for their children. 

If these hidden unemployed had been 
counted in September 1966, the real un- 
employment rate would have been re- 
ported as 5.7 percent and the total num- 
ber of unemployed as 4.2 million. 

Add to this the fact that Government 
surveys are known to miss a significant 
number of people of working age—esti- 
mated to be 13 percent of the non-white 
and 2 percent of the white members of 
the working force—we should add an- 
other 200,000 to the real total of jobless 
workers. 

Thus, to recapitulate, 4.4 million able- 
bodied working-age Americans were, in 
fact, jobless in September 1966. Except 
for a slight decrease in the reported un- 
employment rate from 3.8 to 3.5 percent, 
there is no reason to believe the total 
number of unemployed is not approxi- 
mately the same today. 

How many job openings are there 
that could be filled if the unemployed 
had the skills to fill them? We do not 
know the exact number of job vacancies 
at any given time. There is no nationwide 
mechanism for the reporting of job 
vacancies. 

However, the best informed judgment 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is that 
as many as 2 million unfilled jobs are 
available at any given time. 

Comparing this upper estimate of job 
vacancies—2 million—with the number 
of unemployed—4.4 million—we have a 
“job gap” of 2.4 million—2.4 million per- 
sons who are able and willing to work but 
for whom no jobs exist anywhere in the 
country. 

This, then, is the unemployment pic- 
ture. What are we doing about it? At 
what rate is the job gap being closed? 
How many jobs are being created to take 
care of the 2.4 million jobless for whom 
no jobs exist? 

Economic growth has created 742 mil- 
lion new jobs since 1964. Another 1.4 
million new members of the labor force 
are expected to be absorbed in new jobs 
in 1968. But this increase is enough to 
take care only of the increase in the work 
force caused by population growth. Un- 
employment can and has been substan- 
tially reduced through manpower train- 
ing and job placement programs such 
as the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, manpower programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and other 
skill-development programs. But by and 
large, these programs do not create new 
jobs. 

The President’s proposed manpower 
budget for fiscal year 1969 contemplates 
a total expenditure of $2.1 billion for 
manpower and employment programs. 
These programs will train and employ 
1,292,000 youth and adults, 648,000 of 
whom will be in so-called structured 
training programs. 

These include on-the-job and institu- 
tional training programs under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
the Job Corps, the new careers program, 
and Indian manpower activities. Over 
the past few years an increasing propor- 
tion of those who are trained under these 
programs are people from poor families. 
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This is true, of course, of all projects con- 
ducted under the Economic Opportunity 
Act. However, under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, less than 
65 percent of the trainees came from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds in 1967. 

Yet MDTA has not, historically, been 
used for the training of so-called hard- 
core or long-term unemployed. In 1966, 
for example, only 41.5 percent of the in- 
stitutional trainees, and only 27.8 percent 
of those trained on the job had, at the 
time of enrollment, been unemployed 15 
weeks or longer. Thus, out of 230,000 
MDTA enrollees in 1966, only about 86,- 
000 were, at the time of enrollment, from 
among the hard-core unemployed. 

Included in the President’s budget for 
manpower is the new program for job 
opportunities in the business sector— 
JOBS. The JOBS programs will enlist 
private industry in a new partnership 
with Government to train and hire the 
hard-core unemployed. Commendable as 
this effort is and promising as it may be 
in the long run, it is only designed to 
put 100,000 hard-core unemployed on the 
job in industry between now and June 
1969. No one knows whether this pro- 
gram will be a success, but to be success- 
ful it must create new jobs—not simply 
displace existing workers in old jobs. 

These manpower training efforts—the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act programs, the Economic Opportunity 
manpower programs, and other projects 
which comprise more than three-quar- 
ters of the President’s $2 billion man- 
power budget—are all, by and large, de- 
signed to train the unskilled for either 
existing jobs or for jobs which, if new, 
have replaced old jobs which have be- 
come obsolete. 

In summary, then, in spite of our man- 
power training efforts and in spite of 
the new jobs created through economic 
growth each year, we are treading water. 
Our present efforts are not sufficient to 
take care of 2.4 million jobless for whom 
no jobs exist. 

About half a billion dollars in the fis- 
cal 1969 manpower budget have been al- 
located for youth and community work 
experience programs. Youth programs, 
such as Neighborhood Youth Corps, are 
expected to provide 469,000 youth in 
school and on summer vacations with 
valuable work experience. Other pro- 
grams, such as the Nelson amendment, 
the work-experience training program 
under title V of the Economie Opportu- 
nity. Act, and the new work-incentive 
program established under the Social 
Security Act will rrovide 121,000 new 
jobs for adults in fiscal year 1969—fewer 
jobs, however, than were provided by 
these programs in fiscal year 1967—in 
fact, nearly 100,000 fewer. 

In short, current and proposed efforts 
to create new employment opportunities 
for the poor, while commendable, are 
scarcely noticeable when measured 
against a job gap of 2.4 million. 

A massive job creation effort is needed 
and it should begin this year. 

Employment statistics and a catalog- 
ing of job training aids as compared with 
existing training and job development 
efforts are not, however, the only rea- 
sons why I believe we must make a na- 
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tional commitment to provide jobs for 
the poor. 

In 1964 we declared war on poverty—a 
war which, in its broadest sense, com- 
mitted us to insure that every Ameri- 
can family was provided an equal oppor- 
tunity for adequate food, shelter, and 
clothing, for education for their children, 
and for a job. 

But we made promises that we have 
not and could not keep. We gave the 
poor a voice in their own destiny. But for 
most of the poor that destiny does not 
look any brighter today than it did 4 
years ago. The poor are still cut off from 
the American dream, from buying the 
kind of house or living in the neighbor- 
hood they want, from giving their chil- 
dren a proper education, and finm the 
right to make a living through meaning- 
ful employment. They live in houses 
owned by slum lords, unwilling or un- 
able to make repairs, and they buy at 
stores which overcharge them. 

They see their children relegated to 
schools that often are as ancient and 
decrepit and rat infested as the slums 
they live in; and they come to know that 
their children’s teachers are underpaid, 
harassed, and disillusioned, frequently 
denied the equipment and facilities now 
e necessary to a child's educa- 

on. 

We have come to realize—or we should 
have—that nothing erodes the human 
personality more than enforced idle- 
ness. Nothing eats away human dignity 
and self-respect more finally than the 
social cancer of joblessness. 

Living in hovels with little or no in- 
come, frequently suffering hunger and 
malnutrition, millions of Americans are 
living lives that amount to something 
much worse than quiet desperation. 
They are living lives of grinding frus- 
tration. 

And here is the crux of our spreading 
urban crisis. The terrible frustration 
that men and women find in the dead 
end of poverty and joblessness not only 
erodes moral values, ambition, and hope, 
it creates hopelessness; and hopeless- 
ness can be the torch set to the dynamite 
lying beneath every municipal surface 
in the cities of the United States of 
America today. 

Hopelessness means that the individ- 
ual no longer cares. It means that the 
impoverished and jobless man or woman 
has lost all fear of consequences. Hope- 
lessness means that the individual says to 
himself, “I have nothing to lose.” 

Because thousands of the Nation’s im- 
poverished men and women felt they 
“had nothing to lose,” 69 American cities 
were hit last year by storms of fire, blood- 
shed, and looting. At least 83 men, wom- 
en, and children were killed, and almost 
2,000 others injured. When it was over, 
more than 16,000 arrests had occurred 
and the Nation counted more than $150 
million in property damage. 

How many slumdwellers were left 
homeless by the fires, how many addi- 
tional jobs were wiped out with the de- 
struction of small plants and businesses— 
these are figures we do not know now, 
and we may never know. 

But this national tragedy was, beyond 
any quibble, the product of frustration 
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and hopelessness, the belief that there 
was nowhere to go, nothing to lose, that 
nothing could be much worse than the 
circumstances in which these tens of 
thousands of Americans found them- 
selves. 

It has become blindingly clear that our 
only salvation—the only salvation for 
our Nation’s continuing social and eco- 
nomic plight—is to eradicate once and 
for all the hopelessness and frustration 
that breed despair and violence. We must 
make sure that no Americans must ever 
again be forced to say, “We have nothing 
to lose.” 

Mr. President, I therefore propose an 
emergency jobs program for the hard- 
core unemployed and for low-income per- 
sons for whom no jobs are presently 
available. I send to the desk the Emer- 
gency Employment and Training Act of 
1968 and ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a copy of the bill together with an 
explanatory statement. I ask that the bill 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this bill 
closely parallels the Emergency Employ- 
ment Amendment to last year’s poverty 
bill as that amendment was voted on in 
the Senate. It includes provisions for 
both public service and private employ- 
ment and training. The private employ- 
ment and training title is identical to the 
revision proposed by the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] last year 
on the Senate floor. By the same token, 
the private employment and training 
title would give legislative sanction to 
the job opportunities in the business sec- 
tor program announced by the President 
in his state of the Union message and 
manpower message this year. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
shall take the time to outline some of 
the main features of the bill. In doing 
so I would like to clear up several mis- 
understandings which were reflected in 
last year’s Senate debate and to some 
extent in press reports on the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1967. First, this is 
not exclusively, or even primarily, a 
cities or urban slum jobs bill. It will pro- 
vide for employment opportunities in 
rural communities and farm areas as 
well as in our larger cities. 

The Department of Labor has esti- 
mated that only 500,000 of the 4.4 mil- 
lion hard-core unemployed live in our 
50 largest cities. While I suspect this esti- 
mate is low, it clearly illustrates the fact 
that most of the 2.4 million employment 
opportunities which would be created by 
the Emergency Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1968 will be in smaller cities 
and communities and in rural areas. 

There is another reason why jobs in 
small communities and rural areas are 
as important as jobs in large cities. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman pointed 
out recently that between 500,000 and 
600,000 persons continue to migrate from 
rural America to urban areas each year. 
If these rural residents had the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living and educate their 
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children, most of them would un- 
doubtediy prefer to remain in the 
countryside. 

Our cities are not going to survive un- 
less we find a way to stem the tide of 
migration from rural America and urban 
America. 

The second misapprehension is that 
emergency jobs created in public service 
are “make work.” 

Let me say that I support the concept 
that every able-bodied American of 
working age should have an opportunity 
for a meaningful job that pays a living 
wage. I support the concept that, as a 
last resort, Government should provide 
employment opportunities for those who 
cannot find employment in the private 
sector of our economy. This does not, 
however, and should not mean “make 
work” projects. It does mean socially 
useful, meaningful work which is de- 
signed to improve our communities, to 
rebuild our blighted neighborhoods, to 
improve the physical environment in 
which we live, and to provide for all the 
human service needs which are not now 
being met. 

Studies have been made over the past 
several years by Presidential and na- 
tional commissions and by private groups 
demonstrating and cataloging the un- 
met needs and recommending a public 
service employment program. 

In fact, 4 years ago, the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Pov- 
erty—which I have the honor to chair— 
recommended direct Government em- 
ployment for the hard-core unemployed 
in the poverty-stricken areas. In 1963, 
the subcommittee conducted a year-long 
study of the Nation’s manpower prob- 
lems. In its report made in January 1964 
the subcommittee recommended: 

Federal, State, and local governments 
should undertake a joint program to directly 
employ the hard-core unemployed in pov- 
erty-stricken areas, both rural and urban, 
in an attack on the deficiencies of their own 
environments. Financial support should be 
provided by the Federal Government. Local 
governments and private groups should pro- 
vide the proposals, planning, and administra- 
tion. Neighborhoods for special consideration 
under this program should be selected on the 
basis of such factors as average family in- 
come, the level of unemployment, the pro- 
portion of long-term unemployed, the labor 
force participation rate, and the level of local 
effort, as well as the overall conditions in the 
city or rural area. 

Cities, counties, Federal agencies, or pri- 
vate non-profit organizations could then 
make proposals and receive grants to em- 
ploy the hard-core unemployed in needed 
projects which would not be otherwise un- 
dertaken privately or by means of more con- 
ventional programs. 


In making this recommendation, the 
subcommittee observed: 

It is recognized that such a proposal calls 
up immediate visions of the WPA, CCC, and 
NYA programs of the New Deal. Such visions 
also recall charges of “make work” and “leaf 
raking.” Even if such charges were valid, 
there is no reason that a direct employment 
program of the 1960’s would have to repeat 
the same mistakes. Even the most casual 
visit to an urban slum or a rural depressed 
area impresses one that work does not have 
to be “made” in these communities. There is 
more to do than rake leaves. 


In February 1966 the National Com- 
mission on Automation, Technology, and 
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Economic Progress recommended that a 
5-year program be established to provide 
5 million public service jobs in 5 years. 
The Automation Commission estimated 
the potential sources of new jobs through 
public service employment as follows: 
[In millions of jobs] 
Medcal institutions and health sery- 


ge A eee e r ee a E 1.2 
Educational institutions------------- 1 
National beautiflcation 1.3 
Welfare and home care T 
Public protection 35 
Urban renewal and sanitation 65 

. a Et mses 5.3 


Again in 1966 the White House Con- 
ference on Civil Rights recommended: 

Jobs must be provided without delay to 
solve the Negro unemployment crisis. And 
these jobs must be made available for 
Negroes at their existing level of skill attain- 
ment. To meet this need, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must assume responsibility for pro- 
viding employment to workers who have 
been unable to find a productive place in 
the regular job market on their own. This 
employment must include the kinds of 
training and experience which are likely to 
increase the employability of the worker for 
regular jobs. 

The tasks assigned to workers of a pro- 
posed Government employment program, far 
from being “make work,” are essential to 
fill the very real and pressing needs for pub- 
lic works and services that have accompanied 
population growth, urbanization, and the in- 
creasing demands on the Nation’s physical 
resources, Workers employed on the proposed 
programs can make major contributions to- 
ward meeting the need for better housing, 
schools, hospitals, and parks in the burgeon- 
ing urban communities . they can fill the 
large scale shortage of sub-professional per- 
sonnel in the fields of education, welfare, 
health, child care and many other services. 


These and other studies too numerous 
to mention were printed last year in a 
document by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare entitled “Emergency 
Employment Act, Background Informa- 
tion.” 

The third misunderstanding concerns 
the charge that the jobs created in pub- 
lic service would be “dead end” jobs. Sev- 
eral features of the legislation are de- 
signed to insure that persons employed 
in public jobs are afforded the earliest 
possible opportunity to move into regu- 
lar competitive employment with private 
enterprise. All community employment 

programs would be expected to include 
training activities so that all participants 
will be given the education, training, and 
supportive services while employed to 
prepare them for placement in regular 
private employment. 

As they become ready and as private 
enterprise jobs become available they will 
be taken off the public payroll. 

How long will they remain on the pub- 
lic payroll? I am frank to say that I do 
not know. I do not think it is possible to 
provide a timetable for a program which 
focuses on the people at the bottom of 
the education and training ladder and 
which, unlike existing programs, provides 
new jobs. A substantial number, I 
suspect, can never be trained for private 
enterprise employment and that is where 
Government must continue to be the em- 
ployer of last resort. But the choice for 
those who cannot be trained for private 
jobs, it seems to me, is either enforced 
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idleness coupled with income mainte- 
nance, on the one hand, or a job which 
will help to meet some of our society’s 
unmet needs and which will accomplish 
socially useful tasks. 

One final question I am sure will be in 
the minds of many of my colleagues: 
How much will 2.4 million new jobs cost 
the Federal Government? The bill has 
been drafted to provide an open-ended 
authorization, but to authorize the ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds to assure 
the employment of 1,200,000 individuals 
in community jobs and an equal number 
of persons in private enterprise. On the 
assumption that the wages paid for pub- 
lic employment in community service 
and development activities are at the rate 
of $4,000 per year, and assuming that 
training and other supportive services 
provided each program participant cost 
the Government an additional $1,000, the 
total cost at the end of 4 years to pro- 
vide 1,200,000 public service jobs would 
be $6 billion. 

The President’s JOBS program is ex- 
pected to provide employment for 100,000 
hard-core unemployed at the rate of $3,- 
500 for each employee. At the same rate, 
1,200,000 jobs in private enterprise would 
cost $4,290,000,000, 

So the total cost of providing 2,400,000 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed would 
be about $10.3 billion. However, this 
would be spread over 4 years. 

The first year the program would re- 
que an appropriation of about $2 bil- 

on. 

Some will ask how we can afford an- 
other $2 billion in Federal expenditures 
when we are bogged down in a war in 
Southeast Asia and faced with the pros- 
pect of having to increase taxes to pay 
for the war, help keep down inflation, 
and assure our continued prosperity. 

My answer is that our first priorities 
should be here at home—not 10,000 miles 
across the Pacific, or in outer space, or 
on the moon, or to subsidize supersonic 
transports. 

If we can spend $79 billion to maintain 
our Defense Establishment and $5 bil- 
lion to get to the moon, $2 billion for the 
human dignity, self-respect and the 
right to earn a living for 450,000 poor 
Americans does not seem to me to be too 
much to ask. 

Mr. President, I close with the an- 
nouncement that the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, to 
which I am confident this bill will be 
referred, will begin hearings on the 
Emergency Employment and Training 
Act of 1968 on March 13. We will during 
that week and subsequent weeks hear 
testimony from every possible interested 
organization and individual who is con- 
cerned with the problem of providing jobs 
for the poor. Our hearings will begin with 
representatives of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, which is about 
to make its report. We will hear repre- 
sentatives of the administration. We will 
invite members of the National Urban 
Coalition and several newly formed local 
urban coalitions, including business lead- 
ers, labor leaders, and civil rights leaders 
to appear at our hearings. 

I would hope that through the hear- 
ings process we can answer the many 
questions which will undoubtedly be 
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asked about the administration of an 
emergency employment program, the 
successes and failures of our present 
manpower efforts, and build a record 
which, I hope, will foster the kind of na- 
tional commitment which I believe to be 
essential if all our citizens are to have an 
equal right to earn a living, if the war on 
Hohe is to be won, and our promises 
ept. 

Mr. President, I now read into the 
Recorp the list of the cosponsors of the 
proposed legislation which I have just 
sent to the desk. 

They are: 

The Senator from Michigan 
HART]. 

The Senator from New York 
KENNEDY]. 

The Senator from Minnesota 
MONDALE]. 

The Senator from Oregon 
Morse]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin 
NELSON]. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL]. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs]. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH]. 

Mr. President, I think I have asked 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks 
an explanation of the Emergency Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1968. If I 
inadvertently overlooked doing so, I 
make the request now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXHIBIT 1 


The bill (S. 3063) to provide employ- 
ment and training opportunities for low- 
income and unemployed persons, intro- 
duced by Mr. CLARK (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1968”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Src, 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) Certain urban and rural communities 
and other areas in the Nation are presently 
burdened by severe unemployment and un- 
deremployment. Many such areas contain 
large concentrations or proportion of persons 
who are unable to obtain jobs in regular 
competitive employment because of lack of 
education, occupational skills, work experi- 
ence or transportation and because of artifi- 
cial barriers to employment and occupational 
advancement. Many of the affected areas are 
doubly handicapped by the lack of sufficient 
jobs for all the potential labor force. These 
conditions are destructive of human dignity 
and result in a loss of national productivity. 
In many localities such conditions have 
reached crisis proportions and often con- 
tribute to social unrest and civil disorder; 

(2) The migration of unskilled residents 
from rural areas which lack employment 
and other economic opportunities to urban 
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areas aggravates such conditions, thereby 
impeding the effectiveness of manpower 
training, job development and related efforts 
in urban centers while at the same time 
undermining the economic potential of such 
rural areas, 

(3) At the same time there is a huge 
backlog of need for additional community 
services and facilities in both urban and 
rural areas in such fields as those which (a) 
contribute to the development of human 
potential, (b) better the conditions under 
which people live, learn, and work, and (c) 
aid in the development and conservation of 
natural resources, 

(4) To the extent practicable private em- 
ployers should provide the training and re- 
lated services necessary to enable such per- 
sons to fill jobs in the private sector of the 
economy. 

(b) Therefore, it is the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to provide meaningful public and pri- 
vate employment opportunities in commun- 
ity service and development and related ac- 
tivities which will relieve severe unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in both urban 
and rural areas and contribute to the na- 
tional interest by fulfilling unmet needs; and 

(2) to provide incentives to private en- 
terprise employers other than nonprofit or- 
ganizations to invest in the improvement of 
the Nation’s human resources by hiring, 
training and employing low-income and un- 
employed persons who reside in areas bur- 
dened with severe unemployment and un- 
deremployment. 


TITLE I-COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of Labor (here- 
after referred to as the Secretary“) is au- 
thorized to provide financial assistance in 
urban and rural areas designated in accord- 
ance with section 301 of this Act for part or 
all of the costs of programs which provide 
meaningful public services and other em- 
ployment opportunities for unemployed or 
low-income persons. Such programs shall in- 
clude, but need not be limited to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Jobs created or made available to 
provide community services and develop- 
ment and related activities in such fields 
as health; public safety; education; recrea- 
tion, streets, parks and municipal mainte- 
nance; housing and neighborhood improve- 
ment; conservation and rural development; 
beautification; and other fields of human 
betterment and community improvement. 
Such jobs shall include (A) those which 
can be made available immediately to per- 
sons who are otherwise unable to obtain em- 
ployment, (B) those which provide place- 
ment resources for persons completing train- 
ing under title I and V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and other relevant manpower 
training programs, and (C) those which use 
the skills of unemployed persons in areas 
with a chronic labor surplus. Priority shall 
be given to projects which are labor inten- 
sive in character. 

(2) Activities designed to assure that per- 
sons employed in such jobs are provided 
opportunity for further education, training 
and necessary supportive services so that they 
may be prepared to obtain regular competi- 
tive employment in the future. For this pur- 
pose, not to exceed twenty per centum of the 
funds appropriated under this Act may be 
used by the Secretary for the purpose of 
carrying out training programs under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, Part B of Title I of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 and other relevant 
Federal training programs if he determines 
that this is the most effective method of 
providing for the activities authorized by 
this paragraph. 

(3) Activities designed to facilitate the 
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placement of persons employed in such jobs 
and other eligible participants in private em- 
ployment and training under part B of this 
Act and in regular competitive employment, 
including the encouragement of private em- 
ployers to adopt innovative approaches which 
create or make available additional jobs and 
new types of careers for low-income and dis- 
advantaged pers 
(b) To 3 een practicable, the Secre- 
tary shall provide financial assistance through 
the sponsor recognized under part B 
of title I of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
However, he may provide financial assistance 
y to other public agencies and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations when he de- 
termines that such assistance would enhance 
program effectiveness or acceptance on the 
part of persons served and would serve the 
purposes of this part. 
EMPLOYMENT, TRAINING, AND PLACEMENT PLAN 


Sec. 102. No financial assistance shall be 
provided under this part except upon ap- 
proval by the Secretary of a plan submitted 
by an eligible sponsor, the provisions of which 
shall include: 

(1) a description of the eligible area or 
areas to be assisted by such programs, in- 
cluding data indicating the number of po- 
tential eligible participants and their income 
and employment status; 

(2) a description of the methods to be 
used to recruit and select participants, in- 
cluding specific eligibility criteria; 

(8) the title and description of jobs to be 
filled, a listing of the major kinds of work 
to be performed and skills to be acquired, 
and the approximate duration for which par- 
ticipants would be assigned to such jobs; 

(4) the wages or salaries to be paid par- 
ticipants and a comparison with the prevail- 

wages in the area for similar work; 

(5) the education, training, and suppor- 
tive services which complement the work per- 
formed and which will prepare participants 
for regular competitive employment in the 
future; 

(6) the placement activities for eligible 
participants, including a description of prob- 
able future job opportunities; 

(7) an indication of the full participation 
and maximum cooperation among local pub- 
lic officials, residents of eligible areas, and 
representatives of private organizations in 
the development of the program and a de- 
scription of their respective roles in the con- 
duct and administration of the program; 

(8) a description of the ways in which the 
program will be coordinated with other fed- 
erally assisted activities, including programs 
operated under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, and 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966, other Federal housing 
and community development programs, and 
other relevant Federal Acts; and 

(9) a commitment to meet the require- 
ments and special conditions of part C of 
this Act. 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to provide financial assistance and make 
loans to public agencies and private non- 
profit organizations for the purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment which support and sup- 
plement projects carried out by participants 
under this part. 

(b) Loans authorized under this section 
may be made without interest and under 
such other terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 

TITLE II—PRIVATE ENTERPRISE EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
DEFINITION 

Sxc. 201. For purposes of this part, the term 
“employer” means any private person, cor- 
poration, firm, or business concern which 
employs more see ten individuals in a trade 
or business. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 202. The Secretary is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to employers for 
training and employment costs incurred pur- 
suant to a plan approved by the Secretary 
under section 203, including— 

(1) the cost of unusual training and other 
unusual services for a limited period when 
an employee might not be fully productive, 
including on-the-job counseling, day care 
and other supportive services; 

(2) all or part of employer costs of sending 
recruiters into areas of high concentration 
of unemployed or low-income persons; 

(3) payments to permit employers to pro- 
vide employees resident in such areas with 
transportation to and from work or to re- 
imburse such employees for such transpor- 
tation; and 

(4) unusual overhead costs incurred as a 
result of an employee’s lack of education, 
training, or experience, such as costs of spoil- 
age of work or of added managerial effort. 

TRAINING PLAN 

Sec. 203. No financial assistance shall be 
provided under this part except upon ap- 
proval by the Secretary of a plan submitted 
by an employer which shall be revised from 
time to time as requested by the Secretary, 
the provisions of which shall include— 

(1) a description of the eligible area or 
areas from which participants will be re- 
cruited; 

(2) a description of methods to be used 
to recruit and select participants including 
specific eligibility criteria; 

(3) the title and description of the job 
objectives for which participants are to be 
trained; 

(4) the length of the training period; 

(5) a schedule listing various operations 
for major kinds of works or tasks to be 
learned and showing, for each, job operations 
or work tasks to be performed, and the ap- 
proximate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task; 

(6) the wage or salary to be paid at the 
beginning of the course of training, at each 
successive step in the course of training and 
at the completion of training; 

(7) the entrance wage or salary paid to 
employees already trained in the kind of 
work for which the participants are to be 
trained; 

(8) the number of hours of supplemental 
related instruction required; 

(9) information respecting the cost of 
usual training and other usual services pro- 
vided employees other than those who are 
eligible participants under this Act in order 
to make such employees fully productive; 
and 

(10) a commitment to meet the require- 
ments and special conditions of Part C of this 
Act. 

SAFEGUARDS 


Sec. 204. The Secretary shall prescribe 
regulations to safeguard against abuses of 
any incentives provided under this title, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, safeguards 
against the use of such incentives in order 
to transfer any enterprise from one area to 
another and safeguards designed to prevent 
such incentives from being used as a sub- 
sidy for normal operations. 


TITLE III— GENERAL PROVISIONS AND 
LIMITATIONS 


ELIGIBLE AREAS 


Sec. 301. The Secretary, in accordance 
with criteria which he prescribes, shall 
designate urban and rural areas to be eligible 
for assistance under part A and from which 
participants may be recruited under part B 
of this Act. Such areas may be defined with- 
out regard to political boundaries and shall 
contain high concentrations or proportions 
of low-income families and individualis and 
shall have severe problems of unemployment 
and underemployment or, with respect to 
rural areas, problems of out migration, 
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ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 302. Participants in programs under 
this Act must be unemployed or low-income 
persons who reside in eligible areas and who 
meet other criteria prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Low income shall be defined as pro- 
vided by section 125 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary shall not pro- 
vide financial assistance for any program 
under this Act unless he determines, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, that— 

(1) no participant will be employed on 
projects involving political parties, or the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility as is used to be used 
for sectarian instruction or as a place for 
religious worship; 

(2) the program will not result in dis- 
placement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services, or result in 
the substitution of Federal for other funds 
in connection with work that would other- 
wise be performed; 

(3) wages paid a participant shall not 
be lower than, whichever is the highest (A) 
the minimum wage which would be appli- 
cable to the employment under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 if section 6 
of such Act applied to the participant and 
he was not exempt under section 13 thereof, 
(B) the State or local minimum wage for 
the most nearly comparable covered employ- 
ment, or (C) the prevailing rate of wages 
in the area for similar work; and 

(4) the program will, to the maximum 
extent feasible, contribute to the occupa- 
tional development or upward mobility of in- 
dividual participants. 

(b) For programs related to physical im- 
provements, preference shall be given to 
those improvements which will be substan- 
tially used by low-income persons and fam- 
ilies in eligible areas, 

(c) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions to assure that programs under this part 
have adequate internal administrative con- 
trols, accounting requirements, personnel 
standards, evaluation procedures, and other 
policies as may be necessary to promote the 
effective use of funds. 

(d) Programs approved under this part 
shall, to the maximum extent feasible, con- 
tribute to the elimination of artificial bar- 
riers to employment and occupational ad- 
vancement, including civil service require- 
ments which restrict employment oppor- 
tunities for the disadvantaged. 


EVALUATION 


Sec. 304. The Secretary shall provide for the 
continuing evaluation of programs under this 
Act, He shall require sponsors of programs 
under Part A and employers assisted by Part 
B to provide such data as may be necessary 
to- evaluate program effectiveness, and he 
shall arrange for obtaining the opinions of 
participants about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the programs. He may contract for 
independent evaluations of programs and of 
selected, individual projects. The results of 
such evaluation shall be included in the re- 
port required by section 305. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 305. Not later than the first day of 
March of each year, the Secretary shall pre- 
pare and submit to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress a full and complete 
report on the progress made in implementing 
R on all activities conducted under this 

DURATION OF PROGRAMS 

Sec. 306. The Secretary shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this Act during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 and the 
three succeeding fiscal years. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 307. The Secretary shall establish ecri- 

teria to achieve an equitable distribution 
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among the States of payments made from 
funds appropriated under this Act, but not 
more than 12.5 per centum of such funds for 
any fiscal year shall be used within any 
one State. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 308. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of Title I of this Act there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 and 
for each succeeding fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to assure the employ- 
ment of not less than— 

(1) 300,000 participants on or before June 
30, 1969; 

(2) 600,000 participants on or before June 
30, 1970; 

(3) 1,200,000 participants on or before 
June 30, 1971; and 

(4) 1,200,000 participants during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of Title II of this Act there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 and for each 
succeeding fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary to assure the employment of not 
less than— 

(1) 150,000 participants on or before June 
30, 1969; 
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(2) 300,000 participants on or before June 
30, 1970; 

(3) 600,000 participants on or before June 
30, 1971; and 

(4) 1,200,000 participants on or before June 
30, 1972. 

(c) Appropriations authorized by this sec- 
tion shall remain available until expended. 


The explanation of the proposed bill, 
presented by Mr. CLARK, is as follows: 
EXPLANATION OF EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING Act OF 1968 


The Emergency Employment and Training 
Act of 1968 would provide employment and 
job training, during the next four years for 
2,400,000 low-income and unemployed Amer- 
icans who live in urban and rural poverty 
areas. It would assure employment for poor 
persons in both the public and private sec- 
tors of the economy by making jobs available 
in community service and development fields 
and by providing incentives to private en- 
terprise employers for the hiring and train- 
ing of the hard-core unemployed. The pro- 
visions of the bill are summarized below. 

NUMBER OF JOBS 

Sufficient appropriations would be author- 

ized to assure the employment and training 


of 2,400,000 persons under the following for- 
mula: 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


Ist year, 2d year, 3d year, 4th year, 
fisca De fiscal reat fiscal year fisca 7 

1969 1970 1971 1972 
Community employment 300, 000 600, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Private enterprise employment 150, 000 300, 000 600, 000 1, 200, 000 
:!: E EEE 2 ENA 450, 000 900, 000 1, 800, 000 2, 400, 000 


TITLE I—COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING 


Community employment 


In community service, community devel- 
opment and related activities, jobs would be 
created or made available in such fields as 
health, public safety, education, recreation, 
streets, parks and municipal maintenance, 
housing and neighborhood improvement, 
conservation and rural development, beau- 
tification and other fields of human better- 
ment and community improvement. Such 
jobs would be provided by both public agen- 
cies and private non-profit organizations and 
in both rural and urban areas. 


Training and placement in regular competi- 
tive employment 


Participants in community employment 
and training p: would be given the 
education, training and supportive services 
necessary to prepare them for placements in 
regular, competitive private employment in 
the future. Thus, participants would be 
placed in regular jobs in the private sector 
as soon as they can be trained and a job 
in private enterprise found for them. 

Supplies and equipment 

Supplies and equipment to support and 
supplement projects carried out by par- 
ticipants in community employment pro- 
grams would be made available through 
grants or loans to program sponsors. 


TITLE IU—PRIVATE ENTERPRISE EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING 

Private enterprise employers (employing 
more than ten persons in a trade or busi- 
ness) would be provided financial assistance 
to pay for specified employment and training 
costs incurred in hiring unemployed and 
low-income persons. Thus, incentives would 
be provided to pay for unusual training and 
other services such as on-the-job counseling 
and day care, for the cost of sending re- 
cruiters into poverty areas, for transporta- 
tion to and from work, and for unusual over- 
head costs. 


Financial assistance would be provided 
pursuant to a training plan which must in- 
clude information on recruitment and selec- 
tion of participants, the jobs for which par- 
ticipants will be trained. the wages to be 
paid trainees, entrance wages of other em- 
ployees and the employer’s usual training 
and other costs in hiring other employees. 

The Secretary of Labor would be required 
to prescribe regulations to safeguard against 
the use of incentives to transfer an enterprise 
from one area to another or as a subsidy for 
normal operations. 


TITLE IN—GENERAL PROVISIONS AND 
LIMITATIONS 
Administration 
The Act would be administered by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Community Employment 
and Training Programs would be operated by 
local public agencies and private non-profit 
organizations with the full participation and 
cooperation of local public officials, area resi- 
dents and private organizations. 
Eligible areas 


Program participants in both the commu- 
nity and private employment programs would 
be recruited from rural and urban areas con- 
taining high concentrations or proportions of 
low-income families and individuals and 
having severe problems of unemployment 
and underemployment, or, with respect to 
rural areas, having out-migration problems. 

Eligible participants 

Eligibility is restricted to persons who are 
either unemployed or low-income and who 
reside in eligible areas. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. I assured the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] that when I concluded 
my remarks I would suggest the absence 
of a quorum. If that is agreeable to the 
acting majority leader, I do so at this 
time. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion for a 
moment? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Caro- 
1 I withdraw the request for a quorum 
call. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that this year, unlike last year, 
I did not actually join today as a sponsor 
of the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. However, I do not 
wish this to be taken as any design on 
my part not to join in the introduction 
of a last-resort public employment bill, 
having important aspects concerning 
private employment as well. I believe it 
would be more conducive to the develop- 
ment of a bill which would emphasize 
and enlist the private sector effectively 
if I sought’ to develop such a bill with 
the assistance of Senators on this side 
of the aisle. 

I have every confidence that that hav- 
ing been done, our ideas will be merged 
and that we may then report an effective 
bipartisan bill, as we did last year. Al- 
though that bill did not pass, it cer- 
tainly represented a strong effort on our 
part. I am hopeful that by adopting the 
technique I now suggest, the maximum 
amount of support for an agreed-upon 
measure may be marshaled on both sides 
of the aisle. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 560-566 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 
submit at this time certain proposed 
amendments, numbering seven in all, to 
amendment No. 554 to H.R. 2516. I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of these amendments be waived, 
and that they be deemed and taken to 
have been read for all purposes required 
by rule XXII and any other rules of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be printed and lie at the desk and be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 560 


On page 20, line 8, after the word “inves- 
tigation" and before the period insert the 
following: Provided, however, the Secretary 
first complies with the provision of the 
Fourth Amendment relating to unreason- 
able searches and seizures.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 561 

On page 19, line 21, strike the period and 
add the following: “Provided, however, the 
court shall not take any action which will 
impair in any respect any title to or interest 
in the property involved acquired by any 
purchaser of encumbrancer under the regis- 
tration or recording statutes of the State in 
which such property is located.” 
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AMENDMENT NO. 562 
On page 2, line 17, after the word force“ 
and before the word “willfully” insert the 
following: , sufficient to constitute an as- 
sault,”. 
AMENDMENT NO. 563 
On page 23, strike out lines 11 and 12. 
AMENDMENT NO. 564 


On page 23, line 11, strike out the word 
“plaintiff” and insert the word “party”. 
AMENDMENT NO. 565 
On page 3, line 14, between the semicolon 
and the word “or,” insert the following: 
“(F) pursuing his employment by any 
department or agency of the United States 
or by any private employer engaged in in- 
terstate commerce or any activity affecting 
interstate commerce, or traveling to or from 
the place of his employment or any other 
place for such purpose;”’. 
AMENDMENT NO. 566 


On page 5, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part 
of law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101 
(9) of title 10, United States Code, members 
of the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101 (9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are en- 
gaged in suppressing a riot or civil distur- 
bance or restoring law and order during a 
riot or civil disturbance.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to enter a quorum call not- 
withstanding the order under which the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] would be immediately recognized 
following the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
JORDAN of North Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
recognition under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York may proceed. 


CONFRONTATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I address 
myself this afternoon to the situation 
in the Middle East, a subject too little 
discussed in these days of preoccupation 
with Vietnam. 

In an overall sense, vital U.S. interests 
in the Middle East are in greater jeop- 
ardy than they have been at any time 
since World War II. The dangers of the 
situation there, as well as our incapacity 
to act effectively, were briefly thrust 
upon the world’s attention last May and 
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June. Fortunately, Israel’s smashing vic- 
tory in the 6-day war gained us a respite 
in time but, if anything, there has been 
a further deterioration of the underlying 
situation from the viewpoint of U.S. na- 
tional interests. At the same time, the 
political influence and military power of 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East con- 
tinue to grow. 

The lessons of the collapse of our pol- 
icy—first, to prevent Soviet intrusion 
into the area, and then to continue to act 
as though the Russians were not present 
in a big way—do not seem to have been 
learned. Indeed, there is a tendency to 
think that the reality of the present So- 
viet challenge is somehow diminished by 
citing historical evidence that even the 
czars had ambitions there. 

In my judgment, unless we begin to act 
now in a more effective and realistic way, 
the Soviet Union will gain a major stra- 
tegic and geopolitical advantage in the 
Middle East, which could have repercus- 
sions throughout the world. The Soviet 
position in the Middle East is based on 
a new Soviet military capability, as well 
as upon its political leverage over certain 
Arab governments. 

A growing Soviet naval force has al- 
ready made its way into the eastern Med- 
iterranean where it maneuvers “eyeball 
to eyeball” with our nuclear-armed 6th 
Fleet. One stark consequence of this de- 
velopment has been to create a danger- 
ous and direct confrontation of United 
States and Soviet power, in perhaps the 
most politically volatile area of the world. 
Also, the Soviet power presence has cre- 
ated a new threat to Israel which—its 
valor notwithstanding—Israel obviously 
cannot handle alone. 

Apparently, Kremlin policymakers 
have calculated that the nuclear “bal- 
ance of terror” has provided a cloak of 
impunity for the pursuit of its expan- 
Sionist aims in the Middle East by the 
conventional devices of power politics. 
The U.S.S.R. continues to support, both 
diplomatically and with a supply—or re- 
supply—of sophisticated weapons, the 
most radical, belligerent, and trigger- 
happy Arab regimes. 

Given the dangers of nuclear confron- 
tation between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., and U.S.S.R.’s continued sup- 
port of radical Arab ambitions, in my 
judgment it is essential that the United 
States commit its full support to the 
achievement of a real and durable peace 
among the participants in the 6-day war. 
We can no longer afford to acquiesce in 
another “armistice” as in 1948, or a 
“paper promise” withdrawal agreement 
as in 1956. 

It will be remembered that at that time 
both President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, in re- 
turn for the withdrawal of its forces 
from the Sinai Peninsula, assured Israel 
the freedom of navigation in interna- 
tional waters. President Nasser’s actions 
of last May—his blockade of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, ordering the UNEF forces out of 
the Sinai, and positioning massive 
Egyptian forces in the demilitarized areas 
on Israel’s border—showed that “paper 
promises” are not valid when challenged 
by Arab militancy and intransigence. 

I visited the area only a few weeks 
ago. I found in Israel a resolute deter- 
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mination that this time there must be a 
meaningful settlement. They intend that 
the peace shall be “hard” this time, but 
they do not look toward the imposition 
of “hard” terms on the Arab States. In 
my judgment, Israel does not seek a 
vindictive or punitive peace. It does insist 
that there be a peace secured by viable 
borders and demilitarized areas; a set- 
tlement which its Arab neighbors par- 
ticipate in negotiating and are thereby 
committed to and bound by. 

There is a true paralleling of interest 
on this point between the United States 
and Israel. We can no longer afford to 
extend “assurances” in support of in- 
direct and gerry-built “agreements,” 
which—like our 1956-57 assurances on 
the Sinai, and transit of the Straits of 
Tiran and Suez—proved to be impossi- 
ble to fulfill. We must reconcile our- 
selves to the prospect that if a “hard” 
peace cannot be attained, Israel will be 
staying wher? it is for some time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
United Nations resolution on the Middle 
East of November 22 be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the resolution will be printed. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President (Mr. 
LauscHE in the chair), may I point out 
the key elements of that resolution? The 
resolution emphasizes the inadmissibility 
of the acquisition of territory by war. So 
far so good. It seeks also, however, “the 
establishment of a just and lasting 
peace.” Then it implements those two 
objectives—inadmissibility of acquisition 
of territory by war and establishment of 
a just and lasting peace—by the follow- 
ing principles. It calls for the withdrawal 
of Israel armed forces from territories 
occupied in the June conflict. But it says 
that that withdrawal must also be 
matched by the principle that there shall 
be a termination of all claims or states 
of belligerency. That was Egypt’s excuse 
for prohibiting the transit of Israel's 
shipping through Suez, and later through 
the Straits of Tiran, and for other acts 
which Egypt justified on the ground that 
she remained at war with Israel. So, bel- 
ligerency must be terminated explicitly. 

Second, the resolution requires respect 
for and acknowledgment of the sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, and political 
independence of every state in the area, 
Clearly, the terrorist raids by El Fatah 
bands, armed and supported by neighbor- 
ing Arab governments, must cease. 

Finally, the right of every state in the 
Middle East to live in peace within “se- 
cure and recognized boundaries, free 
from threats or acts of force.” There are 
no secure and recognized boundaries 
around Israel. 

The United Nations resolution of No- 
vember 30, 1947, which partitioned the 
country established certain boundaries. 
No sooner did that take effect than they 
were swept down by the incursion of all 
the Arab armies. That situation lasted 
until early 1949. At that point there was 
an armistice. New lines emerged from 
that armistice. At no time Israel had any 
“secure and recognized boundaries.” This 
is the time to attain secure and recog- 
nized boundaries. 

Mr. President, the one thought I wish 
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to make in speaking today, as we may be 
on the eve of negotiations perhaps 
through the intermediation of Ambas- 
sador Jarring, is to make clear that this 
time we in the United States will sweat 
it out, too—as Israel must sweat it out— 
on the proposition that there is to be a 
firm and final hard peace which will 
secure the boundaries. 

Parenthetically, I might interject at 
this point that I have read with great 
interest Ambassador Yost’s recent article 
in Foreign Affairs, entitled “How the 
Arab-Israeli War Began.” In his gen- 
erally balanced account, Ambassador 
Yost cites as one of the factors which 
triggered the war, Israeli actions which 
were mistakenly interpreted by Damas- 
cus, Cairo, and Moscow as threats to the 
continued existence of the Syrian regime. 

However, one needs only to look at the 
other side of the coin to discover the real 
cause of war and instability. Israel’s 
Arab neighbors did not unintentionally 
act in a way which was mistakenly in- 
terpreted as a possible threat to the con- 
tinuance of the Eschol government. They 
openly vowed to destroy Israel as a na- 
tion and to annihilate its population. 
Syrian propagandists continue to blare 
forth this line, with an occasional sup- 
porting chorus from Cairo. 

In his interview with Life magazine, 
Mr. Kosygin attempted to assume on the 
Middle East a high moral position— 
despite the U.S.S.R.’s culpability in the 
bloodshed of last June. He entered a 
strong plea for the United States to pres- 
sure Israel into an unconditional with- 
drawal from the territories it occupied in 
the war. This tactic is clearly part of the 
Soviet strategy to keep the Middle East 
pot boiling and return it to the twilight 
zone of a continuing—even if often in- 
active—state of “belligerency” such as 
prevailed in the earlier periods when the 
U.S.S.R. first bought entry into the Arab 
world as the backer of Arab radicalism 
and bellicosity. 

We must make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that we will not stand aside and 
let it have its way in the Middle East. It 
is this lead, this signal of resoluteness, 
which our friends among the Arab mod- 
erates, and Israel, seek most fervently. 

Israel itself recognizes that Soviet pow- 
er in the Middle East is a new factor 
beyond its own capacity to handle. It is 
taking a new look at its Arab neighbors, 
and is prepared to make distinctions 
among Arab nations, although—as shown 
in the 6-day war—the Arabs showed no 
distinctions among themselves toward 
Israel. Tangible evidence of this dimen- 
sion of Israeli thinking is the recent pub- 
lic endorsement by Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan of the U.S. resumption of 
arms supply to Jordan. 

The new Soviet power positions in the 
Middle East, and its alliance with Arab 
radicalism, poses a threat to all the mod- 
erate and friendly governments of the 
region, Arab and non-Arab alike. It is 
this fact which constitutes the challenge 
and the opportunity to our diplomacy. 

In addition to its continuing efforts 
and achievements in the field of strategic 
nuclear weapons, missiles, and anti-mis- 
siles, the U.S.S.R. has been engaged in 
most significant expansion of its mili- 
tary capabilities in another direction. 
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This is the creation of a mobile deep-sea 
naval striking force—a wholly new cate- 
gory of military capability for the So- 
viets. The first big contingent of this new 
force has been deployed in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The coincidence in time frame of the 
British withdrawal “East of Suez’”—par- 
ticularly from the Persian Gulf—and the 
development of the new Soviet naval ca- 
pability, strongly suggest the future 
thrust of Soviet power. With the un- 
raveling of the local Pax Britannica, the 
oil-rich Persian Gulf sheikdoms will pro- 
vide an inviting target for Soviet pene- 
tration. 

Using Egypt as its base, the Soviets 
can be expected to attempt to penetrate 
down the Red Sea, with Yemen and 
Aden as intermediate targets, and then 
up into the vacuum in the Persian Gulf. 
The establishment of a Soviet position of 
dominance in the Persian Gulf could 
have far-reaching impact on the balance 
of power in the world. It would give the 
Soviets new leverage over Western 
Europe’s vital sources of oil. Iran and 
Turkey would be exposed to new Soviet 
pressures from the south to complement 
those which the U.S.S.R. has mounted 
directly from the north. In addition, 
dominance in the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf would give the Soviets a capa- 
bility to establish dominance in the In- 
dian Ocean and strengthen its position 
in the India-Pakistan subcontinent. 

I do not think the Soviet Union will 
achieve all of these objectives. There 
are many barriers of local resistance in 
addition to whatever counter actions we 
initiate. Moreover, I do not think that 
the Soviets are without a measure of pru- 
dence and restraint in their actions. But 
these are capabilities we must consider. 

Nonetheless, Iam greatly concerned by 
the dangers inherent in the situation. It 
is an area where the United States and 
U.S.S.R. now find themselves in direct 
confrontation with no cushion or buff- 
ers—a situation which does not exist 
even in Southeast Asia. The Middle East 
is an area which is as volatile and un- 
stable politically as any in the world. 
And it is an area where growing Soviet 
capabilities are greatly abetted by the 
existence of a power vacuum created by 
British withdrawal. 

Tronically, it is possible that pressures 
for the reopening and orderly function- 
ing of the Suez Canal may come even- 
tually from the Soviet Union. If one pro- 
ject present trends into the future, one 
can see the day—perhaps not far off— 
when the U.S.S.R. will have the greatest 
dependence of any of the major countries 
of the world on access through Suez, to 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian 
Ocean, and points East. 

I hope that this realization will induce 
the U.S.S.R. to play a constructive role 
in helping to achieve a reopening of Suez, 
which is in the interest of so many coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia. Those hardest 
hurt by the closure of the canal, in addi- 
tion to the European maritime powers, 
are Egypt and the Arab oil-producing 
States and India. An agreement to limit 
the outside supply of arms remains, of 
course, the major test of Soviet states- 
manship and responsibility in the Middle 
East. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
an article entitled Influence of Russia Is 
Penetrating Into the Life of Egypt,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. JAVITS. I am satisfied that there 
is no lack of expertise on these matters 
in our State Department. The dangers 
and complexities of the situation are rec- 
ognized by the career officials who deal 
with them in the first instance. How- 
ever, the problems of the Middle East, 
like the problems of Europe and Latin 
America, have been relegated to the sec- 
ond and third echelons of responsibility 
in the administration—while our high- 
est officials preoccupy themselves with 
Vietnam and Asia. Being handled as they 
are, by career officials down the line who 
are precluded from suggesting courses of 
action which require the investment of 
significant resources or conflict with 
established priorities, the problems of the 
Middle East are not positioned within 
the administration in a way that they 
can be dealt with creatively at the high- 
est policy levels. 

The British withdrawal from “East of 
Suez,” by dramatizing the loneliness of 
our position outside of Europe, empha- 
sizes the need for us to find new modes 
of assistance with the burdens of peace- 
keeping. The final withdrawal of Britain, 
and the earlier withdrawal of other Eu- 
ropean powers from colonial-based posi- 
tions, demonstrates that none of our 
close Allies has the capacity or the will- 
ingness to play a world power role as an 
individual nation-state. 

Perhaps a new collective role is pos- 
sible. Despite a strong reluctance to ex- 
tend the area of commitment, the NATO 
powers have finally given evidence of 
their awareness of the need to respond 
collectively to the new Soviet challenge 
in the Mediterranean. 

Given the direct and immediate stakes 
which Western Europe has in the Medi- 
terranean and in the oil of the Middle 
East there is every inducement for NATO 
to concert the actions and policies of its 
members in the Middle East. 

I urge that we press diligently within 
NATO councils for discussions which can 
lead to just such a policy of Middle East 
“concert.” If commercial rivalries are 
permitted to supersede the bonds of com- 
mon interest, if individual energies coun- 
teract and dissipate one another, if the 
potential strength of collective action is 
lost, each member of NATO will be the 
poorer in an overall sense. 

I wish, finally, to close with a brief 
word about the refugee problem. In one 
important aspect there is now a new sit- 
uation with respect to the Arab refugees 
as a result of the 6-day war. For the 
first time in 20 years, virtually all of the 
refugees are now in territories con- 
trolled by just two countries—Jordan 
and Israel. It is essential, in my view, 
that this new circumstance be explored 
fully and creatively to see if there is now 
a new opportunity to effect, on an inter- 
national basis, some resolution—perhaps 
“dissolution” is a more apposite word— 
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for the individual who is a subject of this 
great human and political problem. 
EXHIBIT 1 
TEXT OF RESOLUTION 

The Security Council, 

Expressing its continuing concern with 
the grave situation in the Middle East, 

Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the ac- 
quisition of territory by war and the need 
to work for a just and lasting peace in 
which every State in the area can live in 
security, 

Emphasizing further that all Member 
States in their acceptance of the Charter of 
the United Nations have undertaken a com- 
mitment to act in accordance with Article 2 
of the Charter, 

1. Affirms that the fulfillment of Charter 
principles requires the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East 
which should include the application of both 
the following principles: 

(i) Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces 
from territories occupied in the recent con- 
flict; 

(ii) Termination of all claims or states of 
belligerency and respect for and acknowl- 
edgement of the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of every 
State in the area and their right to live in 
peace within secure and recognized bound- 
aries free from threats or acts of force; 

2. Affirms further the necessity 

(a) For guaranteeing freedom of naviga- 
tion through international waterways in the 
area; 

(b) For achieving a just settlement of the 
refugee problem; 

(c) For guaranteeing the territorial in- 
violability and political independence of 
every State in the area, through measures 
including the establishment of demilitarized 
zones; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to des- 
ignate a Special Representative to proceed to 
the Middle East to establish and maintain 
contacts with the States concerned in order 
to promote agreement and assist efforts to 
achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement 
in accordance with the provisions and prin- 
ciples in this resolution; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to re- 
port to the Security Council on the progress 
of the efforts of the Special Representative 
as soon as possible. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 25, 
1968] 
INFLUENCE OF RUSSIA IS PENETRATING INTO 
THE LIFE oF EGYPT 


(By Joe Alex Morris, Jr.) 


Camo. To foreigners, Egypt today is 
largely a compound of economic problems 
and growing Soviet influence. 

Russian military advisers are present in 
greater numbers than ever before. Zamalek, 
once a plush residential preserve of Western- 
ers and upper-class Egyptians, is now popu- 
lated with Russians in blue berets, huge over- 
coats, and leather sandals. The same is true 
of Nasr City, a new suburb where much of 
the government, including the military com- 
mand, is located. 

Even the Muzak system at the plush and 
half-empty Nile Hilton Hotel now includes 
a few numbers by the Red Army chorus in 
its repertoire. 

The Russians are active partners in Egypt’s 
military establishment. How many new mili- 
tary advisers have come to Egypt since June 
is anyone’s guess, and some of the guesses 
run into the thousands. 


“COURTESY VISITS” 


The Soviet navy has established a semi- 
permanent presence at Port Said, the north- 
ern entrance to the blocked Suez Canal. 
These “courtesy visits” would not be nearly 
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so frequent nor so constant if Israel were not 
occupying virtually the entire Sinai Penin- 
sula. 

This naval presence, plus another one at 
Alexandria, represents the most significant 
escalation of the Soviet commitment to 
Egypt since the June war. In effect President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser is getting all the bene- 
fits of a foreign base on his soil with none 
of the political disadvantages: The Soviet 
presence discourages Israeli military adven- 
tures, and it also discourages adventurism 
by Egyptian line officers like the naval com- 
mander whose guided missile boat sunk the 
Israeli destroyer Eilat last fall. 

That action occurred during an infre- 
quent interval when there happened to be 
no Soviet warships at Port Said. 

ECONOMIC PICTURE 

The Egyptians are trying to improve both 
diplomatic and economic ties with the West 
to restore some balance in their interna- 
tional relations. Diplomatic relations have 
been resumed with Britain, and a greater 
portion of the cotton crop is being sold to 
convertible currency areas this year. Com- 
munist countries have been asked to take 
smaller allotments because of the hard cur- 
rency crisis. 

The June war closed the Suez Canal, 
whose revenues would have hit $240 million 
this year. Loss of the Sinai oil fields was an- 
other 635-40 million. It reduced tourism to 
a trickle, cutting off nearly $100 million. 

Cotton is expected to bring in $90 million, 
and emergency aid from Saudi Arabia, Libya, 
and Kuwait another $240 million. This will 
barely keep the Egyptian economy turning 
over, and do nothing to alleviate the coun- 
try’s pressing burden of debts. 

As of last June 30, Egypt's foreign in- 
debtedness totaled almost $2.2 billion, ex- 
cluding short-term loans and military 
credits. Even before the June war the latter 
were estimated at another $1 billion. Since 
then, Egypt has received a massive dose of 
Soviet military aid to replace equipment lost 
in the war. 

OWES IMF 


Cairo has managed to reschedule debt re- 
payments to most of her major creditors, 
including France, Britain, Germany, Spain 
and Italy. But she has owed the International 
Monetary Fund $45 million since 1966, and 
this is blocking a requested increase in IMF 
drawing rights. The U.S. is owed $179 million 
in dollar repayments, $35 million of which 
was due last year and not paid. 

The Egyptians simply tell their creditors 
they haven’t got the money, and they 
haven't. The Soviet bloc countries, which 
deal with Egypt mainly on a barter basis 
with provisions for payments in hard cur- 
rencies by either side when the swing bal- 
ance goes beyond a certain level, have given 
up trying to collect. The Czechs tried last 
year without success. 

The country’s industrial plant (800 new 
factories since the revolution) is in bad 
shape, and reportedly working at around half 
its capacity. The difficulties stem from bad 
planning and the critical hard-currency 
shortage which forbids imports of some vital 
parts not produced in Egypt. 


QUESTIONING REVOLT 

To Egyptians, the current questioning of 
the methods of their 1952 revolution is more 
important than immediate economic prob- 
lems and growing Soviet influence. 

Admirably, the revolution professes its de- 
termination to give all Egyptians a better 
life. In this it has been markedly successful, 
particularly in the fields of health and edu- 
cation, But the quest for economic viability 
at a new and higher level of public con- 
sumption has so far failed, partly because 
the key sector of industrialization has not 
paid off except in terms of creating new jobs 
of doubtful economic validity. 

The Egyptian government and its planners 
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are not blind to the problem. But they are 
caught between the dogma of the revolution 
and their limited resources, particularly 
since Western sources of industrial credit 
have virtually dried up in recent years, 

The government faces similar problems 
with other fruits of the revolution. Better 
health has only increased the birth rate and 
contributed to Egypt’s major problem over- 
population. Belated efforts at some sort of 
birth control program are only now getting 
under way. 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 

Even education has created new problems. 
The government's program for mass educa- 
tion has spread literacy throughout the 
country. 

But quantity rather than quality has 
been the rule, even in higher education. 
The country’s universities turn out some 30,- 
000 college graduates a year, and there are 
precious few jobs for them. 

Once again, the Egyptian government is 
aware of the problem, It recently decided 
that all university graduates will have to do 
army service, a move which in effect puts off 
for two years any further job pressures as a 
result of the annual graduating classes. But 
this is plainly a stopgap measure. 


Mr. SCOTT. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for a very careful and thoughtful 
analysis, as well as a timely warning, 
of the dangers which confront the world 
in this area, and the fertile crescent of 
land surrounding it, which we have 
thought of as the birthplace of the 
human race, although sadly enough it 
has also been the breeding ground of 
many conflicts and many wars. 

Surely, if we do not utilize the agencies 
which are available to us, such as NATO, 
it would seem to me that we may, 
through simple neglect or failure to re- 
alize the increasing danger of this un- 
buffered confrontation between the 
United States and Soviet Governments, 
let ourselves in for serious consequences. 
I hope that we will use the facilities of 
NATO in this regard. 

Because we are engaged in a bitter and 
difficult war in the Far East, still does 
not justify a lack of concern and aware- 
ness on our part of the necessity to avert 
another war in the Middle East. NATO 
can be most useful there. 

I congratulate the Senator, also, on 
what he has said with regard to the 
refugees. The abrasive soreness of the 
refugee problem exacerbates all other re- 
lationships, since the refugees are now 
gathered, as the Senator has pointed out, 
in only two states; namely, Israel and 
Jordan. I think it is incumbent upon 
those states, and upon all other nations 
whose influence could be helpful, to press 
for a fair and early solution of this very 
serious problem, contributing as it can be 
to so much possibility of future danger. 

Again I want to thank the Senator 
from New York. He has always been 
alert to these problems in the world gen- 
erally, and has contributed a great deal 
to the discussion about the Middle East. 
I regret that it often appears our Gov- 
ernment is so involved—and necessarily 
involved—in Asia that it does not appear 
to be, at some echelons, so alert in the 
attempt to settle the Middle East ques- 
tion as it might be; but I hope that what 
the Senator has said here today will be 
noted at all the proper levels of govern- 
ment and that an improvement in the 
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situation will be affected so that we may 
yet achieve not only the opening of the 
Suez Canal but also the establishment 
of—let us hope—a just and lasting peace. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania who, in his 
whole career, has shown a sensitivity 
and an understanding of this area equal 
to that of anyone in Congress. I am 
grateful for his helpful intercession here. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed briefly 
without prejudice to the rights of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. En- 
vin] to proceed under the previous unan- 
imous-consent agreement granted to 
him, and that I may speak for 5 minutes 
on this subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. On the same subject? 
Fine, I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York for initiating 
this discussion in the Senate on the Mid- 
dle East situation. 

Our best intelligence indicates that the 
broad Soviet objective for the Middle 
East is the reduction and eventual dis- 
placement of Western influence in the 
Arab world and an increased Soviet 
presence and capability throughout the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea basins. The 
Soviets doubtless see, in this objective, an 
important general weakening of Western 
ability to withstand Communist pressure. 
The relevance to Israel and NATO is 
clear. 

Of particular significance is the exten- 
sion of Soviet naval power into the Medi- 
terranean. Today, for the first time in 
history, Russia maintains a regular 
Mediterranean fleet of 35 or 40 ships. 

Our Sixth Fleet, principal NATO 
guardian of the maritime corridor, con- 
sists of approximately 50 ships although 
their striking capacity remains consider- 
ably more than Russia’s. Our problem, of 
course, is complicated by the fact that 
we can no longer count on the help of the 
French naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean area. It is also complicated by 
Britain’s abandonment of its huge Aden 
base on the South Arabian peninsula and 
its decision to quit plans for a new base 
in the southwest Indian Ocean. 

The Soviet Union is already using 
Syrian Latakia as a base for naval sup- 
port, as well as Egypt’s Alexandria and 
Port Said. In accordance with the Al- 
gerian independence agreements, France 
has a right to retain the Mers-el-Kebir 
base in Algeria until 1975. However, Paris 
has decided to evacuate the base within 
a very short period. Moscow’s substantial 
military aid to Algeria and the recent in- 
crease in Soviet instructors and advisers 
there, put Soviet leaders in an excellent 
position to obtain special favors. 

I personally believe that Europe is the 
primary objective of the Soviet move 
into the Mediterranean. A strong Soviet 
power position there, supported by a 
string of client states and base arrange- 
ments along the southern Mediterranean 
shore, would give the Russians control 
of key resources, including oil, essential 
to the European economy. Oil from Arab 
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countries accounts for about 70 percent 
of the oil supply of Western Europe. 
Moscow would also hold positions from 
which to menace the flow of shipping on 
which the survival of Europe’s economy 
depends. 

As I see it, extension of Soviet power 
into the Mediterranean is a deliberate 
effort to separate Western Europe from 
Africa, and when the Suez Canal is 
opened up again, Western Europe from 
Asia. The final success of this policy 
would be marked by the removal of the 
U.S. 6th Fleet from its present positions. 
Leonid Brezhnev, key Soviet leader, 
recently told a gathering of Communist 
leaders in Czechoslovakia: 

There is no justification whatever for the 
constant presence of the U.S. fleet in waters 
washing the shores of southern Europe 
The time has come to demand the complete 


withdrawal of the U.S. Sixth Fleet from the 
Mediterranean. 


As the Senator from New York points 
out, the U.S.S.R. is carrying out a bold 
and risky policy in the Mediterranean 
area. It is one which deserves much more 
attention by this Government and by the 
other members of NATO than it has re- 
ceived to date. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
New York for the effective way in which 
he has presented this problem to the 
Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, who is known in the Senate as one 
of our prime experts on defense policy. 
Iam very pleased he is in essential agree- 
ment with my own analysis of the situa- 
tion. Neither he nor I, is given to dream- 
ing up tough situations. I think it is 
critically important, especially when the 
administration—and we can understand 
it—seems to be overwhelmingly involved 
with Vietnam at the cost of even the 
mental powers and time and energy one 
can give, that we call attention to the 
confrontation between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves in the Mediterranean. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the special order, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator from Ohio for not to exceed 10 
minutes, with the understanding that 
by so doing I do not lose my right to pro- 
ceed thereafter under the previous order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is recognized. 


THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, supposedly acquainted with prob- 
lems confronting the United States 
throughout the world, I have concluded 
that Russia’s main objective at present 
is to obtain control of the Mediterranean. 
If it obtains control of the Mediterra- 
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nean, it will, in effect, be able to strangle 
the lifeline of movement of the United 
States from the Atlantic to Far Asia. 

Throughout the whole life of Russia, 
it has felt impeded about its ability to 
dominate the Mediterranean and the sev- 
eral seas that are connected with it. Since 
the war of last June, in which Israel was 
involved with the Arabs, and the defeat 
of the Arabs was conspicuously achieved 
by the Israelites, Russia has been ex- 
tending every effort to help the Arabs, 
with the objective of dominating the 
Mediterranean. 

We cannot allow that to happen. His- 
tory has demonstrated time and again 
that the short way to the Far East from 
the Atlantic is through the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Russia’s supply of military equipment 
to the Arabs has been of a quantity so 
great that the Arabs are probably now 
in a better position than they were last 
June. 

The query is, Can the United States 
allow Russia, with its Communist ob- 
jectives, to obtain domination of the 
Mediterranean? My answer to that ques- 
tion is, unequivocally, “No.” 

There is a further aspect of this prob- 
lem that I think is worthy of discussion. 
I do not agree with the Senator from 
New York that our future life should be 
completely disconnected from what hap- 
pens in Vietnam. To me the Vietnam 
problem is grave, not less grave than the 
Mediterranean problem. The argument 
that we should sort of surrender in Viet- 
nam and develop our forces in the Medi- 
terranean does not meet with approval. 
The Vietnam problem is serious. The 
Mediterranean problem is grave. My own 
judgment is that there has to be a com- 
plete reappraisal of how far the United 
States can go in the world as a policeman 
in subduing disorders, without endan- 
gering its own security. 

I am convinced that we cannot be the 
policemen of all the world. I am con- 
vinced that we are overextended. We can 
not engage in another land war in Asia. 

The query that we have to make is: 
How far can we go, with our limited 
population of 200 million, in maintain- 
ing peace throughout the world? 

I have not reached a definite conclu- 
sion, but I incline to the belief that a sup- 
ply line 10,000 miles in length is beyond 
our ability to sustain. It becomes espe- 
cially dangerous when we know that, be- 
ing 10,000 miles away from our source in 
the responsibility of supplying military 
men and equipment, we are encounter- 
ing grave trouble. 

The Mediterranean, I suppose, must be 
about 5,000 or 6,000 miles away. A review 
must be made of the whole problem. How 
far can the United States go in main- 
taining law and order, and peace, around 
the world without endangering its own 
security? 

We are in South Vietnam. Neither 
Johnson nor McNamara nor Rusk is 
responsible for that. If we are wrong- 
fully there, the responsibility began in 
1948. But we are there. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot lift the white flag. We 
cannot surrender. To surrender, in my 
judgment, would result in greater danger 
to the security of the United States than 
to stay there. 
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We should pursue every avenue of ef- 
fort to achieve peace. We should try to 
do so with persevering insistence 
through the United Nations. We should 
make every effort possible to arrive at 
the negotiating table. But we cannot 
pull out. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me summarize. 

Israel is our greatest friend in the 
Middle East. 

The Mediterranean is essential for the 
proper defense of the United States. 

We should not permit Russia to obtain 
domination of the Mediterranean. I 
frankly state that events now appear to 
show that Russia is moving into the 
Mediterranean with a force that may 
soon be greater than the force we have 
there. 

In conclusion, I say keep the Mediter- 
ranean open. Keep it at least in a state 
of balance, where the Russians will not 
have superiority over the United States. 
But while we are doing that, I respect- 
fully say to the Senator from New York 
that we cannot, at this hour, lift a white 
flag in South Vietnam. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). 
The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield the Senator from 
Ohio 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor, I think quite unwittingly, has mis- 
understood one thing I said. I cer- 
tainly did not suggest that we lift the 
white flag in Vietnam. I did not at all 
couple the need for turning attention 
to the Middle East. With a laying down 
of our action and responsibility in Viet- 
nam, what I did point out, and lament, 
was the exhausting preoccupation of the 
President and other top officials with 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio, 
whatever may be my views on the mat- 
ter—and incidentally, they are not too 
far from those of the Senator—that in 
prosecuting the effort to find peace, we 
must act in the Middle East consistently 
with the responsibility we are carrying 
in Asia now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. But I wish to emphasize 
these points, as they are pertinent to 
the Senator’s remarks, based on his ex- 
pertise as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

I have suggested three courses of ac- 
tion, all germane to the Senator’s view, 
and I believe they support his argument: 

First, that we should not do what we 
did in 1956 and 1957, try to persuade 
or force Israel to move away from its 
position that this is the time to get a 
settlement in the Middle East. That is, 
it is not for us to presume Israel into a 
withdrawal which is not part of a really 
durable, meaningful peace settlement, to 
which the Arabs are really committed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
yield at that point, I have made a state- 
ment to the effect that our Government 
should not interfere, and that the dis- 
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position of the Middle East affair should 
be left to those nations involved in the 
quarrel, 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree. This must be a 
“firm” peace. Second, certainly we should 
serve notice on the Soviet Union that 
we are not abandoning the Middle East, 
that they face a confrontation with us 
there, and that the Mediterranean must 
be kept open as a lifeline between the 
Atlantic and Asia. We cannot relinquish 
supremacy in the Mediterranean to the 
U.S.S.R. It is too vital to our security, 
and to the security of all NATO mem- 
bers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur completely 
with that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Third, I believe we must 
demonstrate that we mean business by 
taking up within the councils of the 
Alliance the need for a concerted re- 
sponse to the Soviet challenge in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
Ultimately, it should be a NATO respon- 
sibility to assure the security of the 
Mediterranean—not just a U.S. respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the third score, I 
cannot conceive of our Government idly 
standing by while Russia is building up 
her strength in the Mediterranean, with- 
out trying to build up a corresponding 
strength on the part of the free world. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Senator. 

I thank the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for his indulgence. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the political 
disease known as Potomac fever has 
reached epidemic proportions in the Sen- 
ate. When Senators—and I might add, 
Representatives fall victim to it, they 
come to the conclusion that the people 
who sent them here do not have sense 
enough to manage their own affairs, and 
that the management of their affairs 
should be transferred from those people 
to a centralized Federal Government in 
Washington. 

The pending bill and the proposed 
Dirksen substitute constitute very con- 
vineing evidence of the fact that this 
disease, Potomac fever, is now raging in 
the Senate in most virulent form. As a 
consequence, I fear that the Senate is on 
the verge of voting to sacrifice upon the 
altar of politics one of the most precious 
rights of all Americans—their freedom to 
control the use and disposition of their 
privately owned property. 

To be sure, the Dirksen substitute does 
not propose to rob all Americans of this 
precious right at one fell swoop. Instead, 
the Dirksen substitute undertakes to em- 
ulate the example of the owner of a 
longtailed dog who wanted to convert 
his longtailed dog into a shorttailed 
dog. So, he cut off the dog’s tail a little 
piece at a time in order not to hurt the 
dog too much. Undoubtedly, however, the 
ultimate objective of those who support 
the Dirksen substitute is to subject all 
owners of residential property of any 
character to its drastic provisions. 

Mr. President, I want to talk about 
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the supreme value of civilization because 
the supreme value of civilization is at 
stake in the proceedings now pending 
before the Senate. 

The supreme value of civilization is 
the freedom of the individual, which is 
simply the right of the individual to be 
free from governmental tyranny. 

I shall talk to you about this right, 
ae the peril in which it stands at this 

our. 

As the late Justice George Sutherland 
so well said: 

Freedom is not a mere intellectual ab- 
straction; and it is not merely a word to 
adorn an oration upon occasions of patri- 
otic rejoicing. It is an intensely practical 
reality, capable of concrete enjoyment in a 
multitude of ways day br day. 


The Founding Fathers, who drew the 
Constitution of the United States, cer- 
tainly entertained the abiding convic- 
tion that the freedom of the individual 
is the supreme value of civilization. As 
express testimony of this conviction, 
they stated in its preamble that they 
drafted the Constitution to secure the 
blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity. 

With due deference to all other men of 
all generations, I confess my belief that 
the world has never known any other 
group as well qualified as the Founding 
Fathers to write organic law for a people 
dedicated to the freedom of the 
individual. 

They were versed in the heartbreak- 
ing history of man’s fight for freedom 
and knew that a nation which ignores 
the lessons taught by such history is 
doomed to repeat the mistakes of the 
past. They had studied the legal philos- 
ophy of Blackstone and the political phi- 
losophy of Hobbes, Locke, and Montes- 
quieu. They had observed much tyranny 
both in the Colonies and the lands be- 
yond the sea. 

They had meditated often upon these 
things. As a consequence, they had dis- 
covered this shocking, but everlasting, 
truth: Nothing short of tyranny can 
quench the insatiable thirst of govern- 
ment for power; and in its ardor to ex- 
pand and multiply its authority, govern- 
ment will extinguish the freedom of the 
individual, unless it is restrained from 
so doing by fundamental law which it 
alone can neither repeal nor amend. 

For this reason, as Justice David Davis 
declared in his courageous and illumi- 
nating opinion in Ex Parte Milligan, the 
Founding Fathers foresaw that troublous 
times would arise when Government 
would seek by sharp and decisive meas- 
ures to accomplish ends deemed just and 
proper and, in so doing, would put the 
freedom of the individual in peril, unless 
such freedom were “established by irre- 
pealable law.” To forestall this calamity 
in such times, they devised the Constitu- 
tion to define and limit the powers of the 
Federal Government, and to protect the 
freedom of the individual from destruc- 
tion at its hands. 

The purpose of the Constitution to pro- 
tect the freedom of the individual against 
the Federal Government is disclosed by 
the mode in which it was fashioned as 
well as by its contents. The best descrip- 
tion of how the Constitution actually 
came into being as a written document 
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appears in the argument of one of the 
ablest advocates of all time, Jeremiah S. 
Black, chief counsel for the petitioner in 
Ex Parte Milligan. He declared: 

But our fathers were not absurd enough to 
put unlimited power in the hands of the 
ruler and take away the protection of law 
from the rights of individuals. It was not 
thus that they meant to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity. 
They determined that not one drop of the 
blood which had been shed on the other side 
of the Atlantic, during seven centuries of 
contest with arbitrary power, should sink into 
the ground; but the fruits of every popular 
victory should be garnered up in this new 
government. Of all the great rights already 
won they threw not an atom away. They went 
over Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, 
the Bill of Rights, and the rules of the Com- 
mon Law, and whatever was found there to 
favor individual liberty they carefully insert- 
ed in their own system. 


Time does not permit me to detail all 
of the constitutional principles which the 
Founding Fathers embodied in the Con- 
stitution by definitions and limitations of 
the powers of the Federal Government, 
by reservation of the powers of the 
States, and by specification of the rights 
of individuals to secure the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their posterity. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
all of these constitutional principles were 
inserted in the Constitution to make ef- 
fective in American government the 
eternal verities expressed by these polit- 
ical philosophers in these phrases: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. In questions of power 
then let no more be heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the chains of the Constitution. 

THOMAS Hosses. Freedom is political pow- 
er divided into small fragments. 

James Mapison. The accumulation of all 
powers legislative, executive, and judiciary 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few 
or many, and whether hereditary, self ap- 
pointed, or elective, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny. 

Wooprow WILSON. Liberty has never come 
from the government. Liberty has always 
come from the subjects of it. The history 
of liberty is a history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist therefore the concentration 
of power, we are resisting the processes of 
death, because concentration of power is 
what always precedes the destruction of 
human liberties. 

JoHN Locke. Freedom of men under gov- 
ernment is to have a standing rule to live 
by, common to every one of that society, and 
made by the legislative power vested in it; 
a liberty to follow my own will in all things, 
when the rule prescribes not, and not to be 
subject to the inconstant, uncertain, un- 
Known, arbitrary will of another man. 

JOHN ADAMS. Property must be secured, 
or liberty cannot exist. 


Mr. President, I add to these quota- 
tions from the wisest political philos- 
ophers who ever lived, the words of a 
member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a Justice now sitting, Jus- 
tice John M. Harlan, who sees more 
clearly than other members of that Court 
what the present trend in the United 
States portends. 

I quote from an introduction he made 
of Mr. Justice Potter Stewart when the 
latter was preparing to deliver the third 
Robert H. Jackson lecture. 

Justice Harlan said: 
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The basic tenet of our political system is 
that a free society is best assured by a dif- 
fusion of governmental power. Constitution- 
ally, that principle has two aspects: a sepa- 
ration of power within the federal system 
among the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial branches; and, second, reservation to the 
States, or to the people, of all powers not 
delegated to the Federal Government nor 
prohibited to the States. The first of these 
stemmed primarily from considerations of 
political philosophy; the second was born 
out of the necessities of achieving union. In 
their subsequent development, both of these 
aspects of the Constitution have combined to 
serve, in different ways, as barriers to the 
creation of a central overriding political au- 
thority in this country. 


I will confine my comments upon the 
constitutional principles embodied in the 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers to 
those directly relevant to the subject of 
my remarks on the pending proposals. 
Some of these particular principles deal 
with the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and some of them are concerned 
with the rights essential to insure that 
individuals will be free from tyranny at 
the hands of the Federal Government. I 
will endeavor to state these principles in 
everyday English rather than in techni- 
cal terms. 

The constitutional principles which 
deal with the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment distribute or separate govern- 
mental powers in two ways. In the first 
place, they vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment the governmental powers necessary 
to enable it to fulfill its functions as a 
central government and leave all other 
governmental powers to the States. In 
the second place, they assign to Congress 
the Federal power to make laws, to the 
President the Federal power to execute 
laws, and to the Federal judiciary the 
Federal power to interpret laws. The 
power to make laws is the power to es- 
tablish rules of conduct and prescribe 
punishments for their violation. Since 
article I vests “all” of the lawmaking 
power of the Federal Government in the 
Congress, neither the President nor the 
Federal judiciary has any power what- 
ever to make any law. 

Under the constitutional principles di- 
viding governmental powers between the 
Federal Government and the States, the 
Federal Government has the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, which is 
the movement of people, goods, and com- 
munications from one State to another, 
and the States have the power to regu- 
late the ownership and use of privately 
owned property within their borders. In 
the absence of State regulation to the 
contrary, every owner of privately owned 
property has the right to sell or rent such 
property to any person selected by him- 
self. 

All constitutional principles retain 
their original meaning until such mean- 
ing is changed by amendment made by 
Congress and the States in the manner 
set forth in article V. To prevent any 
change being made by usurpation or 
nullification, each Federal official is 
bound by oath or affirmation to support 
the Constitution. 

The provisions inserted in the Consti- 
tution by the Founding Fathers to pro- 
tect the freedom of the individual against 
tyranny at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment create many specific rights. 
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Some of these rights are set forth in 
express terms in the Bill of Rights. 
Others are stated by implication in other 
provisions of the Constitution. Some of 
these rights may be summarized in these 
words: 

First. Every American has the right 
to have his rights and responsibilities 
under Federal law defined by certain and 
uniform laws applying to all men in like 
circumstances. 

Second. Every American has the right 
to have his personal dealings with other 
individuals regulated by his own desires 
or by the laws of the State in which 
such dealings occur rather than by the 
laws or regulations of a centralized Fed- 
eral Government far removed from the 
localities in which such dealings occur. 

Third. Every American has the right 
to acquire, own, use, and dispose of prop- 
erty in all ways permitted by State laws 
without interference from the Federal 
Government. 

Fourth. Every American has the right 
to rent or sell his property, in person or 
through agents, to any persons selected 
by him, if State laws so permit, without 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth. Every American has the right 
to think and speak his honest thoughts 
concerning all things under the sun. 

Sixth. No American shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

(At this point, Mr. TypINGs assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. ERVIN. The constitutional prin- 
ciples and rights enumerated by me 
stand in peril at this hour. They are now 
under attack by men of great power and 
zeal. These men seek to destroy or impair 
these principles and rights by usurpation 
and nullification rather than by an 
amendment to the Constitution under 
article V. It seems fair to infer that their 
omission to invoke article V is due either 
to their impatience or to their realiza- 
tion that is easier to nibble away these 
principles and rights than it is to induce 
the people to sanction their repeal by a 
forthright amendment. 

It would be easy to defeat their efforts 
if they were evilminded men professing 
bad ends. Unfortunately for the cause of 
sound constitutional government, how- 
ever, they are men of good intentions, 
who are willing to do constitutional evil 
because they believe good will result 
from it. In so doing, they emulate the 
example of Mother Eve, who succumbed 
to the temptation to eat the forbidden 
fruit because she saw “it was pleasant 
to the eyes,” and believed it to be “good 
for food,” and was satisfied that it 
“would make one wise.” 

The men who seek to destroy or im- 
pair these constitutional principles and 
constitutional rights claim that it is 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
deprive all Americans of basic economic, 
legal, personal, and property rights to 
give equality to 20 million Negro Ameri- 
cans. The pleas of these groups that 
necessity justifies their efforts calls to 
mind the truth uttered by William Pitt, 
the younger, when he said that “necessity 
is the plea for every infringement of 
human freedom.” 
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Advocates of proposed legislation such 
as the pending bill and the proposed 
Dirksen substitute assert that Federal 
legislation is necessary to confer equality 
upon Negroes. It would simplify the is- 
sue if they would explain exactly what 
they mean by equality. They are cer- 
tainly not referring to equality before the 
law. All Americans of all races now pos- 
sess identical rights under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. 
There certainly is no need for any addi- 
tional Federal legislation to vindicate 
these rights. Existing Federal laws em- 
bodied in sections 241 and 242 of title 
18, and sections 1983 and 1985, of title 42, 
of the United States Code, are sufficient 
to secure to any American of any race 
any right he possesses under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and 
to mulct in damages or punish by fine 
or imprisonment anyone who deprives 
him of any such right. 

Do the advocates of such proposed leg- 
islation mean economic or social equal- 
ity? No men of any race can law or legis- 
late their way to either economics or so- 
cial equality in a free society. Anyone 
who maintains the contrary is either 
fooling himself or trying to fool some- 
body else. 

The so-called open occupancy proposal 
embodied in the proposed Dirksen sub- 
stitute does not really undertake to con- 
fer equality upon its supposed benefici- 
aries. The converse is true. It attempts to 
confer upon its supposed beneficiaries 
privileges superior to those ever granted 
by Federal law to any other Americans 
in history. 

The reason why its advocates are will- 
ing to impose unjust laws upon all Amer- 
icans to confer what they call equality 
upon the beneficiaries of such laws is re- 
vealed by this comment which appeared 
in an editorial in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal 4 years ago: 

In recent times, among other things, Amer- 
ica’s traditional tolerance toward minorities 
has shown a tendency to get twisted; if a 
person is a member of a minority his rights 
are sometimes alleged to be superior to the 
majority’s by virtue of his minority status. 


In the last analysis, the demand for 
the enactment by Congress of open oc- 
cupancy laws destroying or curtailing the 
right of the owner of privately owned 
property to be free from tyranny at the 
hands of the Federal Government is 
based on these arguments: 

Americans now possess the liberty to 
consider the matter of race, and even to 
prefer persons of their own race over 
members of another race, in their busi- 
ness dealings with others, in relation to 
their residential property; this liberty is 
essentially iniquitous and must be 
blotted out by Federal Government to 
confer equality upon members of the mi- 
nority race; the Federal Government 
should blot out this liberty even if such 
action requires the Federal Government 
to destroy all of the principles and rights 
established by the Constitution to protect 
individuals from tyranny at its hands; 
the Federal Government is justified to 
take such drastic action because legally 
coerced equality for persons of the mi- 
nority race is more precious than the 
liberty of all Americans to manage their 
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own affairs free from Federal interfer- 
ence and control. 

I repudiate these arguments as unwise. 
Americans must choose between equality 
coerced by law and the freedom of the 
individual. She cannot have both. As for 
me, I choose freedom of the individual 
as the more precious of these incompat- 
ible things. 

The truth is that there is nothing 
iniquitous in men of one race preferring 
to sell or rent their residential property 
to men of their own race. Such conduct 
is in perfect harmony with the natural 
law that operates in all areas and decrees 
that people prefer to reside in residential 
neighborhoods inhabited by others of 
their race. Like instinctively seeks like. 

Mr. President, the pending bill and the 
proposed Dirksen substitute offend all of 
the constitutional principles and rights 
which I have enumerated. The Hart bill 
and title I of the Dirksen substitute, 
which undertake to create new crimes, 
offend this principle: “Every American 
has a right to have his rights and respon- 
sibilities under Federal laws defined by 
certain uniform laws applied to all men 
in like circumstances.” 

The Hart bill and title I of the Dirksen 
substitute offend this principle in sig- 
nificant respects. They undertake to af- 
ford protection to one group of Ameri- 
cans, who seek to exercise rights, on the 
basis of their race, and deny protection 
to other Americans who seek to exercise 
identical rights. In so doing, they consti- 
tute a flagrant violation of the funda- 
mental truth that every just law must 
apply in like manner to all men in like 
circumstances, regardless of such extra- 
neous matters as race, or color, or reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

If the Congress of the United States is 
to create new crimes based upon a pur- 
pose to secure to Americans protection in 
the exercise of Federal constitutional and 
statutory rights, the Congress should 
provide that those laws should apply to 
all men of all races in like circumstances 
on the basis of the character of the acts 
done and not make criminality depend 
on such extraneous matters as race, color, 
religion, or national origin. In other 
words, Congress should not indicate that 
it prefers to protect men because of their 
race or religion, rather than because of 
their humanity. 

The provisions of the Dirksen open- 
occupancy substitute, which are em- 
bodied in title II, offend these constitu- 
tional rights of all Americans: 

First, the constitutional right of every 
American to have his personal dealings 
with other individuals regulated by his 
own desires or by the laws of the State in 
which such dealings occur, rather than 
by the laws or regulations of a centralized 
Federal Government far removed from 
the localities in which such dealings oc- 
cur. 

Second, the constitutional right of 
every American to acquire, own, use, 
and dispose of property in all ways per- 
mitted by State law, without interfer- 
ence from the Federal Government. 

Third, the constitutional right of every 
American to rent or sell his property in 
person, or through agents, to any person 
selected by him, if State law so permits, 
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without interference from the Federal 
Government. 

Title II of the Dirksen substitute un- 
dertakes to deprive all Americans of the 
power to determine their own dealings in 
respect to their privately owned property 
of a residential nature. 

This proposal undertakes to confer 
upon the Federal Government the ulti- 
mate power to regulate and control pri- 
vate dealings between private individuals 
in respect to privately owned property of 
a residential nature. There is not a 
syllable in the Constitution that gives the 
Federal Government the power to govern 
transactions between individuals in re- 
spect to privately owned property or to 
regulate the title to real estate. This pro- 
posal strikes at a very basic liberty of all 
Americans, because, as John Adams said: 

Property must be made secure or liberty 
cannot exist. 


No people are truly free if the power to 
control the use and disposition of their 
private property is usurped and exercised 
by Government. 

In addition to offending the property 
owner’s liberty of contract and his liberty 
of owning, using, and disposing of his 
private property as he wishes, title II 
of the Dirksen substitute denies the 
landowner freedom of speech, which is 
secured to all Americans by the provision 
of the first amendment, which reads: 


Congress shall make no law. . . abridging 
the freedom of speech... 


I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the words of subsection (c) on page 
11 of the proposed Dirksen substitute, 
beginning at line 15 and continuing 
through line 20. 

To simplify the matter and direct at- 
tention to the specific point I seek to 
make, I do not quote this provision ver- 
batim. 

This provision makes it unlawful to 
make any statement with respect to the 
sale or rental of a dwelling that indicates 
any preference based on race. 

If the substitute amendment should 
be enacted into law, Congress would be 
violating the provision of the first 
amendment, which states: 

Congress shall make no law. .. abridging 
the freedom of speech... 


This provision of the substitute 
amendment is one of the most tyrannical 
ever proposed before this body. It would 
absolutely forbid anyone who may be 
desirous of selling his residential prop- 
erty. even to say that he would prefer to 
sell it to a man of his own race, his own 
religion, or his own national origin. 

For example, if the substitute amend- 
ment should become law, it would be un- 
lawful for a person of Hungarian an- 
cestry, to say he preferred to sell his 
property, which he was contemplating 
selling, to another person of Hungarian 
ancestry in preference to a person who 
came from Borneo, or some other island 
of the south seas. 

If the substitute amendment should be 
enacted into law, it would be unlawful 
for a member of the Catholic Church to 
make an oral statement in connection 
with any proposed sale that he preferred 
to sell his property to another Catholic 
rather than to an infidel. 
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These illustrations show the absurdity 
which would ensue if the Government 
should try to penetrate into the hearts 
and minds of men and women and regu- 
late their transactions solely upon the 
basis of the mental intent, purpose, or 
thought, which accompanies such trans- 
actions. 

Under the open occupancy provisions 
of the Dirksen substitute, the legality or 
illegality of the act of a landowner would 
not depend upon the nature or the qual- 
ity of his act, but upon the kind of 
thoughts he might have in mind at the 
time he engages in the act. 

The Scriptures state, in substance, that 
man judges not as God judges; that man 
judges by external appearances, but God 
judges by the heart. 

If the substitute amendment is to be 
workable and just, it will be necessary 
for the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, in the first instance, and 
the courts, thereafter, to be armed with 
the power of God to look into the minds 
of owners of residential property and as- 
certain what thoughts they had at the 
time they engaged in transactions in re- 
spect to residential property which would 
be perfectly legal in the absence of a 
forbidden mental state. 

Mr. President, let me make one thing 
clear. Although the rights I have enu- 
merated as belonging to the individual 
are undoubtedly constitutional princi- 
ples and have been so declared by the 
Supreme Court, I will not be so foolhardy 
as to say that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as now constituted, will 
so hold in this perplexing day in which 
we now live. Consequently, the people 
have no assured way to continue to en- 
joy these rights unless the Congress 
rejects open-occupancy proposals. 

I say that because I am constrained 
to admit there is more than a modicum 
of truth in the statement which the late 
Justice Robert H. Jackson made in the 
celebrated case of Brown against Allen, 
when he said: 

Rightly or wrongly, the belief is widely 
held by the practicing profession that this 
Court no longer respects impersonal rules 
of law but is guided in these matters by 
personal impressions which from time to 
time may be shared by a majority of the 
Justices. Whatever has been intended, this 
Court also has generated an impression in 
much of the judiciary that regard for prece- 
dents and authorities is obsolete, that words 
no longer mean what they have always 
meant to the profession, that the law knows 
no fixed principles, 


Mr. President, in this connection, I in- 
vite attention to a statement made by a 
sitting Justice of the Supreme Court, to 
whom I referred a moment ago, Mr. Jus- 
tice John M. Harlan, when he introduced 
Justice Potter Stewart to deliver the 
third Robert H. Jackson lecture. 

Justice Harlan, who is very circum- 
spect in the language he uses, had some 
comments on the tendency of the Court 
as now constituted to alter or destroy 
our constitutional landmarks. He said: 

In combination these developments have 
resulted in bringing within the sweep of 
federal power much that has hitherto been 
left to the States. The most wide-ranging 
impacts have been in the flelds of criminal 
law and of state legislative apportionment, 
and I do not think that it can be said that 
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the end is yet in sight. From the standpoint 
of the subject under consideration this eve- 
ning the important thing, I think, is not so 
much whether the particular changes them- 
selves are good or bad as it is the fundamen- 
tal shift such changes evince in the current 
judicial approach to federal-state relation- 
ships. This shift must be recognized as in- 
volving something more than mere differ- 
ences among judges as to where the line 
should be drawn between state and federal 
authority in particular cases arising under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. It reflects, I be- 
lieve, at bottom a distrust in the capa- 
bilities of the federal system to meet the 
needs of American society in these fast-mov- 
ing times, and a readiness on the part of the 
federal judiciary to spearhead reform with- 
out circumspect regard for constitutional 
limitations upon the manner of its accom- 
plishment. To those who see our free society 
as dependent primarily upon a broadening 
of the constitutional protections afforded to 
the individual, these developments are no 
doubt considered to be healthy. To those who 
regard the federal system itself as one of 
the mainsprings of our political liberties, 
this increasing erosion of state authority 
cannot but be viewed with apprehension. 


I read those statements of two mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court to indicate 
that one is, indeed, foolhardy to predict 
what the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as now constituted, will decide 
in respect to any matter in which the 
Constitution is invoked. But I say with- 
out fear of successful contradiction that 
if the Supreme Court is faithful to the 
words of the Constitution and its own 
prior interpretation of those words, it 
will have to adjudge the open occupancy 
provisions embodied in the Dirksen sub- 
stitute unconstitutional under the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment. 
The due process clause of the fifth 
amendment provides, in substance, that 
the Federal Government cannot deprive 
any person of his property without due 
process of law. 

It has been held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States that any statute 
which makes the right of the owner 
of private property to use his property 
dependent upon the will of other indi- 
viduals deprives him of his property 
without due process of law. 

To substantiate this statement, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Record as a part of 
my remarks the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in Eubank v. City of Richmond, 
reported in 226 United States, at page 
137, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Washington ex rel 
Seattle Title Trust Company, Trustee, 
v. Roberge, reported in 278 United States, 
at page 116. 

There being no objection, the decisions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUBANK v. Crry or RICHMOND 
ERROR TO THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEALS OF 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 
No. 48. Argued November 12, 13, 1912.—De- 
cided December 2, 1912. 

While the police power of the State extends 
not only to regulations promoting public 
health, morals and safety but also those 
promoting public convenience and general 
prosperity, it has its limits and must stop 
when it encounters the prohibitions of the 
Federal Constitution. 

A clash between the police power of the 
State and constitutional limitations will not 
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be lightly inferred, but the exact point of 
contact cannot be determined by any general 
formula in advance. Hudson Water Qo. v. 
McCarter, 209 U.S. 349. 

Governmental powers must be flexible and 
adaptive. 

The party assailing the constitutionality 
of a state police statute must clearly show 
that it offends constitutional guaranties in 
order to justify the court in declaring it in- 
valid, 

A municipal ordinance requiring the au- 
thorities to establish building lines on sepa- 
rate blocks back of the public streets and 
across private property on the request of less 
than all of the owners of the property affect- 
ed is not a valid exercise of police power, nor 
does it serve the public safety, convenience 
or welfare. 

Such an ordinance takes private property, 
not for public welfare but for convenience 
of other owners of property, and deprives the 
person whose property is taken of his property 
without due process of law and is unconsti- 
tutional under the Fourteenth Amendment, 

The ordinance of the city of Richmond 
based on Chapter 349 of the Laws of Vir- 
ginia of 1908, requiring the municipal au- 
thorities to establish building lines in any 
block on request of the owners of two-thirds 
of the property is unconstitutional as an at- 
tempt to deprive non-assen' owners of 
their property without due process of law. 

110 Virginia, 749, reversed. 

THE facts, which involve the constitution- 
ality under the Fourteenth Amendment of 
an ordinance of the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, fixing a building line, are stated in the 
opinion, 

Mr. S. S. P. Patteson for plaintiff in error. 

Mr. H. R. Pollard for defendant in error: 

Whether or not the power granted by the 
legislature to cities and towns to establish 
building lines was lawfully exercised by the 
council of the city of Richmond, is not open 
for consideration in this court, Gundling v. 
Chicago, 177 U.S. 188; Williams v. Arkansas, 
217 US. 79, 88; Wilson v. Eureka City, 178 
U.S. 32, 35. 

The Virginia act of 1908, authorizing regu- 
lations concerning the building of houses, 
and, in their discretion, in particular dis- 
tricts or along particular streets, to pre- 
scribe and establish building lines or to re- 
quire property owners in certain localities 
or districts to leave a certain percentage of 
lots free from buildings, is constitutional and 
valid, Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co, v. Illinois, 200 
U.S. 561, 692; McQuillin on Municipal Ordi- 
nances, § 32; 29 Cyc, 859; Bacon v. Walker, 
204 U.S. 311; Dillon on Municipal Corp. § 696; 
People v. D’Oench, 111 N.Y. 359; Welch v. 
Swasey, 193 Massachusetts, 364; S. O., aff'd 
214 U.S. 91; 2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
p. 18; Rochester v. West, 164 N.Y. 510; State v. 
Hurley, 73 Connecticut, 536; Laurel Hill 
Cemetery v. San Francisco, 216 U.S, 858, 365; 
Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, 209 
US. 349, 355. See article of Professor 
Seligman in 25 Pol. Sci. Quarterly, 217. 

This court, in a larger sense than any other 
court of the land, has taken judicial cog- 
nizance of the everyday facts of modern 
complex, social and industrial life, and has 
responded thereto with less apparent reluc- 
tance than the courts of last resort of most 
of the States. 

Prima facie every act of a legally consti- 
tuted legislative body is constitutional, and 
the person who assails an act on that account, 
must clearly establish his contention. Sink- 
ing Fund Cases, 99 U.S. 700, 718; Powell v. 
Pennsylvania, 127 U.S. 678, 684. 

The rule of the construction of a legislative 
act which is apparently in restraint of private 
rights, must not be confounded with the rule 
which governs in the determination of the 
question of the constitutionality of a statute. 
Bostock y. Sams, 95 Maryland, 400, does not 
sustain the contention that the presumption 
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should be against the constitutionality of 
this legislative act. 

There is no question concerning the proper 
construction of the statute, but only whether 
the statute, not the ordinance, is constitu- 
tional, for the ordinance in this court, as 
hereinbefore shown, must stand or fall with 
the statute, it having been enacted in pur- 
suance of express authority conferred by the 
statute. Dillon on Municipal Corp., § 600; 
State v. Clarke, 54 Missouri, 17, 26; Dist. of 
Col. v. Waggaman, 4 Mackey (D.C.), 328. 

Concerning a similar delegation of power 
see Danville v. Hatcher, 101 Virginia, 532; 
Soon Hing v. Crowley, 113 U.S. 710; Wabash 
R. R. Co. v. Defiance, 167 U.S. 102; Strasburger 
v. Commissioners, 5 Mackey (D.C.), 389. 

While neither a state nor a municipal 
statute enacted to accomplish purposes 
purely esthetic, which embarrasses property 
rights, can be sustained as constitutional, 
Tiedeman, State and Federal Control, p. 755, 
there is nothing in the record as hereinbefore 
set out to sustain the contention that the 
General Assembly of Virginia enacted the 
statute for esthetic considerations only. 
Quang Wing v. Kirkendall, 223, U.S. 59. 

As above pointed out the presumption is 
in favor of the constitutionality of the act. 
The failure of the statute to make provision 
for compensation to the lot owner on ac- 
count of depriving him of the right to oc- 
cupy his entire lot with buildings does not 
invalidate the act, and such a contention 
is without merit. Watertown v. Mayo, 109 
Massachusetts, 315, 318. 

In order to justify the rejection of the 
statute as unconstitutional it must be 
wholly, not partially, for esthetic purposes. 
Varney & Green v. Williams, 155 California, 
318; S.C., 23 L. R. A. (N.S.) (decided in 
1910). 

The legislature may limit the height of 
buildings in a section of the city which is 
devoted to fine buildings and works of art, 
for the purpose of protecting such buildings 
and works of art from the ravages of fire. 
Cockran v. Preston, 108 Maryland, 220. 

While the State cannot compel the sur- 
render of private rights in property for pure- 
ly esthetic purposes, still, if the primary and 
substantive purposes of the legislature are 
such as to justify the act, considerations 
of taste and beauty may enter in as aux- 
iliary. Haller Sign Works v. Physical Culture 
School, 249 Illinois, 436, 

MR. Justice McKenna delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

In error to review a judgment of the 
Hustings Court of the city of Richmond 
affirming a judgment of the Police Court 
of the city imposing a fine of $25.00 on plain- 
tiff in error for alleged violation of an ordi- 
nance of the city fixing a building line. The 
judgment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the State. 110 Virginia, 749. 

Plaintiff in error attacks the validity of 
the ordinance and the statute under which 
it was enacted on the ground that they 
infringe the Constitution of the United 
States in that they deprive plaintiff in error 
of his property without due process of law 
and deny him the equal protection of the 
laws. 

The statute authorized the councils of 
cities and towns, among other things, “to 
make regulations concerning the building 
of houses in the city or town, and in their 
discretion, . . . in particular districts, or 
along particular streets, to prescribe and 
establish building lines, or to require prop- 
erty owners in certain localities or districts 
to leave a certain percentage of lots free from 
buildings, and to regulate the height of 
buildings.” Acts of 1908, p. 623, 4. 

By virtue of this act the city council passed 
the following ordinance: “That whenever 
the owners of two-thirds of the property 
abutting on any street shall, in writing, re- 
quest the committee on streets to establish 
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a building line on the side of the square 
on which their property fronts, the said 
committee shall establish such line so that 
the same shall not be less than five feet 
nor more than thirty feet from the street line. 
And no permit for the erection of any 
building line is so established shall be issued 
except for the construction of houses with- 
in the limits of such line.” A fine of not less 
than twenty-five nor more than five hundred 
dollars is prescribed for a violation of the 
ordinance. 

The facts are as follows: Plaintiff in error 
is the owner of a lot thirty-three feet wide on 
the south side of Grace street between 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth streets. He 
applied for and received a permit on the nine- 
teenth of December, 1908, to build a detached 
brick building to be used for a dwelling, ac- 
cording to certain plams and specifications 
which had been approved by the building in- 
spector, dimensions of the building to be 
26x59x28 feet high. 

On the ninth of January, 1909, the street 
committee being in session, two-thirds of 
the property owners on the side of the square 
where plaintiff in error’s lot is situated, peti- 
tioned for the establishment of a building 
line, and in accordance with the petition a 
resolution was passed establishing a building 
line on the line of a majority of the houses 
then erected and the building inspector or- 
dered to be notified. This was done, and the 
plaintiff in error given notice that the line 
established was “about fourteen (14) feet 
from the true line of the street and on a line 
with the majority of the houses.” He was 
notified further that all portions of his 
house “including Octagon Bay, must be set 
back to conform to” that line. Plaintiff in 
error appealed to the Board of Public Safety, 
which sustained the building inspector. 

At the time the ordinance was passed the 
material for the construction of the house 
had been assembled, but no actual construc- 
tion work had been done. The building con- 
formed to the line, with the exception of the 
octagon bay window referred to above, which 
projected about three feet over the line. 

The Supreme Court of the State sustained 
the statute, saying (p. 752) that it was 
neither “unreasonable nor unusual” and 
that the court was “justified in concluding 
that it was passed by the legislature in good 
faith, and in the interest of the health, 
safety, comfort, or convenience of the public, 
and for the benefit of the property owners 
generally who are affected by its provisions; 
and that the enactment tends to accomplish 
all, or at least some, of these objects.” The 
court further said that the validity of such 
legislation is generally and up- 
held as an exercise of the police power. 

Whether it is a valid exercise of the police 
power is the question in the case, and that 
power we have defined, as far as it is capable 
of being defined by general words, a number 
of times. It is not susceptible of circum- 
stantial precision. It extends, we have said, 
not only to regulations which promote the 
public health, morals, and safety, but to 
those which promote the public convenience 
or the general prosperity. C., B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
v. Drainage Commissioners, 200 U.S. 561. And 
further, “It is the most essential of powers, 
at times the most insistent, and always one 
of the least limitable of the powers of gov- 
ernment.” District of Columbia v. Brooke, 
214 U.S. 138, 149. But necessarily it has its 
limits and must stop when it encounters the 
prohibitions of the Constitution. A clash will 
not, however, be lightly inferred. Govern- 
mental power must be flexible and adaptive. 
Exigencies arise, or even conditions less pe- 
remptory, which may call for or suggest legis- 
lation, and it may be a struggle in judgment 
to decide whether it must yield to the higher 
considerations expressed and determined by 
the provisions of the Constitution. Noble 
State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104. The point 
where particular interests or principles bal- 
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ance “cannot be determined by any general 
formula in advance.” Hudson Water Co. v. 
McCarter, 209 U.S. 349, 355. 

But in all the cases there is the constant 
admonition both in their rule and examples 
that when a statute is assailed as offending 
against the higher guaranties of the Con- 
stitution it must clearly do so to justify the 
courts in declaring it invalid. This condition 
is urged by defendant in error, and atten- 
tive to it we approach the consideration of 
the ordinance. 

It leaves no discretion in the committee 
on streets as to whether the street line shall 
or shall not be established in a given case. 
The action of the committee is determined 
by two-thirds of the property owners, In 
other words, part of the property owners 
fronting on the block determine the extent 
of use that other owners shall make of their 
lots, and against the restriction they are im- 
potent. This we emphasize. One set of own- 
ers determine not only the extent of use but 
the kind of use which another set of owners 
may make of their property. In what way is 
the public safety, convenience or welfare 
served by conferring such power? The statute 
and ordinance, while conferring the power 
on some property holders to virtually con- 
trol and dispose of the proper rights of 
others, creates no standard by which the 
power thus given is to be exercised: in other 
words, the property holders who desire and 
have the authority to establish the line may 
do so solely for their own interest or even 
capriciously. Taste (for even so arbitrary a 
thing as taste may control) or judgment 
may vary in localities, indeed in the same 
locality. There may be one taste or judg- 
ment of comfort or convenience on one side 
of a street and a different one on the other. 
There may be diversity in other blocks; and 
viewing them in succession, their building 
lines may be continuous or staggering (to 
adopt a word of the mechanical arts) as the 
interests of certain of the property owners 
may prompt against the interests of others. 
The only discretion, we have seen, which 
exists in the Street Committee or in the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, is in the location of 
the line, between five and thirty feet. It is 
hard to understand how public comfort or 
convenience, much less public health, can be 
promoted by a line which may be so variously 
disposed. 

We are testing the ordinance by its extreme 
possibilities to show how in its tendency and 
instances it enables the convenience or pur- 
pose of one set of property owners to control 
the property right of others, and property 
determined, as the case may be, for business 
or residence—even, it may be, the kind of 
business or character of residence. One per- 
son having a two-thirds ownership of a 
block may have that power against a number 
having a less collective ownership, If it be 
said that in the instant case there is no such 
condition presented, we answer that there is 
control of the property of plaintiff in error 
by other owners of »roperty exercised under 
the ordinance. This, as we have said, is the 
vice of the ordinance, and makes it, we think, 
an unreasonable exercise of the police power. 

The case requires no further comment. We 
need not consider the power of a city to 
establish a building line or regulate the struc- 
ture or height of buildings. The cases which 
are cited are not apposite to the present case. 
The ordinances or statutes which were passed 
on had more general foundation and a more 
general purpose, whether exercises of the 
police power or that of eminent domain. Nor 
need we consider the cases which distinguish 
between the esthetic and the material effect 
of regulations the consideration of which oc- 
cupies some space in the argument and in 
the reasoning of the cases. 

Judgment reversed and case remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion. 
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WASHINGTON EX REL SEATTLE TITLE Trust 
COMPANY, TRUSTEE, ETC. V. ROBERGE, SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF BUILDING OF SEATTLE 

ERROR TO THE SUPREME COURT OF WASHINGTON 


(No. 29. Argued October 11, 12, 1928.—De- 
cided November 19, 1928) 


1, Zoning measures must find their justi- 
fication in the police power exerted in the 
public interest; unnecessary and unreason- 
able restrictions may not be imposed upon 
the use of private property or the pursuit 
of useful activities. P. 120. 

2. A trust company owning and maintain- 
ing, as trustee, a philanthropic home for old 
people in a residential district, sought to 
replace the structure with a larger one for 
the same purposes, but was denied a permit 
under a zoning ordinance providing that 
such a building should be permitted “when 
the written consent shall have been obtained 
of the owners of two-thirds of the property 
within 400 feet of the proposed building.” 
The denial was based upon the sole ground 
that such consent had not been obtained, 
there being nothing to show that the build- 
ing and its use would constitute a nuisance 
or be otherwise objectionable in the com- 
munity or conflict with the public interest 
or the general zoning plan. Held: 

(1) That the condition requiring consent 
of property owners was repugnant to the due 

clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. P. 121. 

(2) The condition being void, the trustee 

was entitled to a permit, P. 123. 


144 Wash. 74, reversed. 

Error to a judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Washington, which affirmed the dismissal 
of an action for a writ of mandate to compel 
the Superintendent of Building of the City 
of Seattle to issue a permit to the relator, 
the plaintiff in error. 

Mr. Corwin S. Shank, with whom Mr. 
Glenn J. Fairbrook was on the brief, for 
plaintiff in error. 

Mr. A. C. Van Soelen, with whom Mr. 
Thomas J. L. Kennedy was on the brief, for 
defendant in error. 

Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

Since 1914, the above named trustee has 
owned and maintained a philanthropic home 
for aged poor. It is located about six miles 
from the business center of Seattle on a tract 
267 feet wide, extending from Seward Park 
Avenue to Lake Washington, having an aver- 
age depth of more than 700 feet and an area 
of about five acres. The home is a structure 
built for and formerly used as a private resi- 
dence. It is large enough to accommodate 
about 14 guests and usually it has had about 
that number. The trustee proposes to remove 
the old building and in its place at a cost of 
about $100,000 to erect an attractive two and 
one-half story fireproof house large enough 
to be a home for 30 persons. The structure 
would be located 280 feet from the avenue on 
the west and about 400 feet from the lake on 
the east, cover four per cent of the tract and 
be mostly hidden by trees and shrubs. The 
distance between it and the nearest building 
on the south would be 110 feet, on the north 
160 and on the west 365. 

A comprehensive zoning ordinance (No. 
45382) passed in 1923 divided the city into 
six use districts and provided that, with 
certain exceptions not material here, no 
building should be erected for any purpose 
other than that permitted in the district in 
which the site is located. §2. The land in 
question is in the “First Residence District.” 
The ordinance permitted in that district 
single family dwellings, public schools, cer- 
tain private schools, churches, parks, and 
playgrounds, an art gallery, private conser- 
vatories for plants and flowers, railroad and 
shelter stations. §3 a. And, upon specified 
conditions, it also permitted garages, stables, 
buildings for domestic animals, the office of 
physician, dentist or other professional per- 
son when located in his or her dwelling 
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($3 b), fraternity, sorority and boarding 
houses, a community clubhouse, a memorial 
building, nurseries, greenhouses, and build- 
ings necessary for the operation of public 
utilities. §3 c. It declared that the section 
should not be construed to prohibit the use 
of vacant property in such district for gar- 
dening or fruit raising, or its temporary use 
for fairs, circuses, or similar purposes. § 3 e. 
By an ordinance (No. 49179) passed in 1925, 
§3 c was amended by adding: “A philan- 
thropic home for children or for old people 
shall be permitted in First Residence District 
when the written consent shall have been 
obtained of the owners of two-thirds of the 
property within four hundred (400) feet of 
the proposed building.”* 

Subsequently the trustee, without having 
obtained consents of other landowners in 


*The pertinent provisions of the ordinance 
as amended follow: 

The title is: 

An ordinance regulating and restricting 
the location of trades and industries; reg- 
ulating and limiting the use of buildings 
and premises and the height and size of 
buildings; providing for yards, courts or other 
open spaces; and establishing districts for 
the said purposes, 

Section 2: 

(a) For the purpose of regulating, classi- 
fying and restricting the location of trades 
and industries and the location of buildings 
designed, erected or altered for specified uses, 
The City of Seattle is hereby divided into six 
(6) Use Districts, namely: First Residence 
District, Second Residence District, Business 
District, Commercial District, Manufacturing 
District and Industrial District. 

(b) The boundaries of the aforesaid dis- 
tricts are laid out and shown upon the map 
designated “Use Map,” filed in the office of 
the City Comptroller and ex-officlo City Clerk. 
. +. The Use Districts on said map are 
hereby established. 

(c) .. No building shall be erected, al- 
tered, or used, nor shall any premises be used, 
for any purpose other than that permitted in 
the use district in which such building or 
premises is located 

(d) Where a use in any district is condi- 
tioned upon a public hearing or the consent 
of surrounding property, such use if existing 
at the time this ordinance becomes effective, 
shall be allowed repairs or rebuilding with- 
out such hearing or consent. 

Section 3. First Residence District. 

(a) The following uses only are permitted 
in a First Residence District: 

(1) Single Family Dwellings. 

(2) Public Schools. 

(3) Private Schools in which prescribed 
courses of study only are given and are 
graded in a manner similar to public schools 
or are of a higher degree. 

(4) Churches. 

(5) Parks and Playgrounds (including 
usual park buildings). 

(6) Art Gallery or Library Building. 

(7) Private Conservatories for Plants and 
Flowers. 

(8) Railroad and Shelter Stations. 

(b) In a First Residence District, build- 
ings and uses such as are ordinarily appur- 
tenant to dwellings shall be permitted, sub- 
ject to the limitations herein provided. A 
garage in a first residence district shall not 
occupy more than seven per cent (7%) of the 
area of the lot, and the business of repairing 
motor vehicles shall not be conducted there- 
in. In the case of a private stable, the written 
consent must be obtained of the owners of 
fifty (50) per cent of the property within a 
radius of two hundred (200) feet of the pro- 
posed building. The number of animals, not 
counting sucklings, in a private stable shall 
not exceed one for every two thousand 
(2,000) square feet contained in the area of 
the lot on which such building is located. 
Not more than one appurtenant building 
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accordance with the provisions just quoted, 
applied for a permit to erect the new home. 
It is the superintendent's official duty to 
issue permits for buildings about to be 
erected in accordance with valid enactments 
and regulations. He denied the application 
solely because of the trustee’s failure to fur- 
nish such consents. Then the trustee brought 
this suit in the superior court of King 
County to secure its judgment and writ 
commanding the superintendent to issue the 
permit; and it maintained throughout that 
the ordinance, if construed to prevent the 
erection of the proposed building, is arbi- 
trary and repugnant to the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. That court held that the 
amended ordinance so construed is valid and 
dismissed the case. Its judgment was affirmed 
by the highest court of the State. 144 
Wash. 74. 

The trustee concedes that our recent de- 
cisions require that in its general scope the 
ordinance be held valid. Euclid v. Ambler 
Realty Co., 272 U.S. 365. Zahn v. Board of 
Public Works, 274 U.S. 325. Gorieb v. Foz, 
274 U.S. 603. Nectow v. Cambridge, 277 U.S. 
183. Is the delegation of power to owners of 
adjoining land to make inoperative the per- 
mission, given by §3(c) as amended, re- 
pugnant to the due process clause? Zoning 
measures must find their justification in the 
police power exerted in the interest of the 
public. Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., supra, 
387. “The government power to interfere 
by zoning regulations with the general rights 
of the land owner by restricting the char- 
acter of his use, is not unlimited and, other 
questions aside, such restriction cannot be 
imposed if it does not bear a substantial 
relation to the public health, safety, morals, 
or general welfare.” Nectow v. Cambridge, 
supra, p. 188. Legislatures may not, under 
the guise of the police power, impose restric- 


having a floor area of not to exceed thirty 
(30) square feet which is used for the hous- 
ing of domestic animals or fowls shall be 
permitted on any lot in the First Residence 
District, except that a building of greater 
area or a greater number of buildings shall 
be permitted when the written consent shall 
have been obtained of the owners of fifty 
(50) per cent of the dwellings within two 
hundred (200) feet of the proposed building; 
provided that such consent shall not be re- 
quired if the number of said dwellings is less 
than four (4). The office of a physician, den- 
tist, or other professional person when 
located in his or her dwelling, also home oc- 
cupations engaged in by individuals within 
their dwellings shall be considered as acces- 
sory uses, provided that no window display is 
made or any sign shown other than one not 
exceeding two (2) square feet in area and 
bearing only the name and occupation of the 
occupant. The renting of rooms for lodging 
purposes only, for the accommodation of not 
to exceed six (6) persons, in a single family 
dwelling shall be considered an accessory use. 

(c) A fraternity house, sorority house or 
boarding house when occupied by students 
and supervised by the authorities of a public 
educational institution, a private school 
other than one specified in paragraph (a) 
this section (3), a community club house, 
memorial building, nursery or greenhouse, or 
a building which is necessary for the proper 
operation of a public utility may be per- 
mitted by the Board of Public Works after a 
public hearing. A philanthropic home for 
children or for old people shall be permitted 
in First Residence District when the written 
consent shall have been obtained of the own- 
ers of two-thirds of the property within four 
hundred (400) feet of the proposed building. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the use of vacant property 
for gardening or fruit raising or its tem- 
porary use, conformable to Law, for fairs, 
circuses or similar purposes. 
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tions that are unnecessary and unreasonable 
upon the use of private property or the pur- 
suit of useful activities. Lawton v. Steele, 
152 U.S. 133, 187. Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 
590, 594. Meyer v. Nebrsaka, 262 U.S. 390, 
399-400. Burns Baking Co. v. Byran, 264 U.S. 
504, 513. Norfolk Ry. v. Public Service 
Comm’n, 265 U.S. 70, 74. Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters, 268 U.S. 510, 534-535. Weaver v. 
Palmer Bros. Co., 270 U.S. 402, 412, 415. Tyson 
& Brother v. Banton, 273 U.S. 418, 442. 

The right of the trustee to devote its land 
to any legitimate use is properly within the 
protection of the Constitution. The facts dis- 
closed by the record make it clear that the 
exclusion of the new home from the first 
district is not indispensable to the general 
zoning plan. And there is no legislative de- 
termination that the proposed building and 
use would be inconsistent with public health, 
safety, morals or general welfare. The enact- 
ment itself plainly implies the contrary. The 
grant of permission for such building and 
use although purporting to be subject to 
such consents, shows that the legislative 
body found that the construction and main- 
tenance of the new home was in harmony 
with the public interest and with the gen- 
eral scope and plan of the zoning ordinance. 
The section purports to give the owners of 
less than one-half the land within 400 feet of 
the proposed building authority—uncon- 
trolled by any standard or rule prescribed by 
legislative action—to prevent the trustee 
from using its land for the proposed home. 
The superintendent is bound by the decision 
or inaction of such owners. There is no pro- 
vision for review under the ordinance; their 
failure to give consent is final. They are not 
bound by any official duty, but are free to 
withhold consent for selfish reasons or arbi- 
trarily and may subject the trustee to their 
will or caprice. Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 
356, 366, 368. The delegation of power so at- 
tempted is repugnant to the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Eu- 
bank v. Richmond, 226 U.S. 137, 143. Brown- 
ing v. Hooper, 269 U.S. 396. 

Cusack Co. v. City of Chicago, 242 U.S. 526, 
involved an ordinance prohibiting the put- 
ting up of any billboard in a residential 
district without the consent of owners of 
a majority of the frontage on both sides 
of the street in the block where the board 
was to be erected. The question was whether 
the clause requiring such consents was an 
unconstitutional delegation of power and 
operated to invalidate the prohibition. The 
case was held unlike Eubank v. Richmond, 
supra, and the ordinance was fully sustained. 
The facts found were sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that such billboards would 
or were liable to endanger the safety and 
decency of such districts. Pp. 529, 530. It 
is not suggested that the proposed new 
home for aged poor would be a nuisance. 
We find nothing in the record reasonably 
tending to show that its construction or 
maintenance is liable to work any injury, 
inconvenience or annoyance to the com- 
munity, the district or any person. The 
facts shown clearly distinguish the proposed 
building and use from such billboards or 
other uses which by reason of their nature 
are liable to be offensive. 

As the attempted delegation of power can- 
not be sustained, and the restriction thereby 
sought to be put upon the permission is 
arbitrary and repugnant to the due process 
clause, it is the duty of the superintendent 
to issue, and the trustee is entitled to have, 
the permit applied for. 

We need not decide whether, consistently 
with the Fourteenth Amendment, it is within 
the power of the State or municipality by a 
general zoning law to exclude the proposed 
new home from a district defined as is the 
first district in the ordinance under con- 
sideration. 

Judgment reversed. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed Dirksen substitute provides, in 
substance, that a man cannot sell or 
rent his own private property of a resi- 
dential character according to his own 
judgment unless individuals of other 
races or other religions or other na- 
tional origins permit him to do so. In 
other words, it makes the right of a man 
to control the use and disposition of his 
own privately owned property of a resi- 
dential nature dependent upon the wills 
of other individuals. 

It is a tyrannical thing to make a 
man’s right to sell or to rent his pri- 
vately owned property dependent upon 
the judgment of other individuals. If 
that is not a deprivation of property 
without due process of law, no one has 
a sufficiently gifted imagination to con- 
ceive what deprivation of property with- 
out due process of law would be. 

The open-occupancy proposal is based 
upon a false premise. The premise is 
that people engage in some kind of 
iniquity if they elect to reside in resi- 
dential sections which are inhabited by 
people of their own race or their own 
religion or their own national origin. 
There is undoubtedly a tendency in this 
country, North, South, East, and West, 
for people to establish their residences 
in neighborhoods inhabited by people of 
their own race or their own religion or 
their own national origin. 

I think it is according to the law of 
nature that like prefers to reside with 
like. I do not think this custom arises 
out of prejudice. I say that I do not think 
it arises out of prejudice because the ad- 
vocates of open housing, so far as I can 
ascertain by observation and inquiry, vir- 
tually all live in residential communities 
inhabited by people of their own race, 
and I know the advocates of open hous- 
ing are not men so base as to entertain 
prejudice on racial grounds, religious 
grounds, or any other grounds. 

Any legislation which erodes the pow- 
er of the States to regulate their internal 
affairs or which transfers to a central- 
ized Federal Government the power to 
make decisions which individuals ought 
to make threatens the existence of that 
which, for want of a better term, we call 
the American way of life. This is made 
manifest by an eternal verity uttered by 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis: 

The States are the only breakwater against 
the ever pounding surf which threatens to 
submerge the individual and destroy the only 
society in which personality can exist. 


I pray that America may not be con- 
verted from the land of the free to the 
land of the regimented. 

The men who made America sought 
liberty because they wanted to be them- 
selves rather than the puppets of tyr- 
anny. When the Founding Fathers 
wrote and ratified the Constitution, they 
did everything they could do by mere 
words to secure the blessings of liberty for 
themselves and their posterity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the words of the Con- 
stitution cannot preserve liberty against 
usurpation of governmental power or the 
nullification of constitutional principles 
unless love for liberty and devotion to 
the Constitution abide in the hearts of 
the people, and in the hearts of those who 
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are selected by the people as their rep- 
resentatives in legislative, executive, and 
judicial positions. 

Mr. President, if I had the power, I 
would make every Senator before he 
votes on the Dirksen open-occupancy 
proposal read Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
“The Old Issue,” which describes in 
poetic language the eternal conflict 
which goes on between governmental tyr- 
anny on the one hand and freedom on 
the other. 

I close by quoting some lines from 
this poem: 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know— 

This our fathers bought for us long and long 
ago. 

Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath we 
draw— 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath 
the Law— 


Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey- 
goose wing, 

Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly from 
the King. 


Till our fathers ‘stablished, after bloody 


years, 

How our King is one with us, first among his 

peers. 

So they bought us freedom—not at little 
cost 


Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our 
gain be lost. 


I want to read again the last two lines: 


So they bought us freedom—not at little 
cost— 

Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our 
gain be lost. 


As an Englishman, Kipling referred 
to the government as the King, and he 
pointed out that the people had better 
2 the King, lest their freedoms be 
ost. 

I would say to the American people 
that they had better watch their Govern- 
ment, and especially, at this moment, 
the U.S. Senate, lest they lose the free- 
doms purchased for them by the blood, 
sweat, tears, and prayers of those who 
created their land. 

There is a statement of Justice Suther- 
oe which expresses a tragic truth. He 

The saddest epitaph which can be carved 
in memory of a vanished liberty is that it was 
lost because its possessors failed to stretch 
forth a saving hand while yet there was time. 


I implore Senators to ponder these 
words before they vote to rob Americans 
of their precious freedom to control the 
use and disposition of their privately- 
owned property. I pray that they will not 
assist in carving this epitaph for the 
right of private property by passing the 
Dirksen open-occupancy proposal. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to my colleague for 
a question. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, I 
commend my colleague for the fine ex- 
planation he has made of this Dirksen 
amendment, and the bill that it seeks to 
amend. 

Because my colleague is an able lawyer 
and a good judge, and has had much ex- 
perience, I ask him this question: I know 
of a case of a family which inherited 
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some property. One sister inherited a 
specific piece of land, and it belonged to 
her by inheritance. Some people wanted 
to buy a lot, and she said, “No, I am not 
going to sell you that lot, because I want 
my brother to have it.” 

Under the Dirksen proposal, she would 
be violating the law in that case, would 
she not? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I do not believe she 
would, if she wanted to sell it to her 
brother. This is true because she would 
have a motive other than a racial motive. 

But if she said, “I want to sell that lot, 
but I prefer to sell it to a person of his 
and my race because persons of our race 
inhabit this neighborhood,” she would 
be violating the law. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
could be her brother. 

Mr. ERVIN. If she put it on the basis 
of his being her brother, I do not believe 
she would violate the law, but if she put 
it on the basis of his being a member of 
the same race she would. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Does 
the Senator know of any law that he and 
I have helped to pass which, when the 
agency to which it was assigned for ad- 
ministration had finished issuing guide- 
lines to construe its meaning, has not 
gone further than Congress intended? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator has placed 
his finger on a point which I tried to em- 
phasize at the beginning of these re- 
marks: 

The reason why the Founding Fathers 
wrote the Constitution and the reason 
why they provided in it that every Pres- 
ident, every Senator, every Representa- 
tive, and every judge must swear to 
support it was because they realized that 
Government officials have an insatiable 
thirst for power, and will not stop short 
of tyranny which robs people of their 
freedoms unless they are restrained by 
some organic law like the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, which the officials cannot alter or 
repeal. 

But unfortunately, constitutions can 
not enforce themselves. They have to be 
enforced by men; and if men have no 
love for constitutional principles, they are 
not going to enforce them; they are go- 
ing to violate them. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. I know that some of 
the guidelines that have been issued have 
been so liberal, so general, and so all in- 
clusive as to enable their employees to 
say, in effect, whatever may have been 
the declared intent of the seller, “That 
was not really your intent. That was not 
your reason. You say you want to sell it 
to your brother, but what you mean is 
that you do not want to sell it to a col- 
ored person; and you are going to have to 
go to court and prove the contrary.” 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator no doubt 
recalls, it was stated on the floor of the 
Senate by the manager of the bill, now 
the Vice President of the United States, 
at the time of the consideration of the 
bill, that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was 
not intended to compel integration, but 
that the intent was to leave open freedom 
of choice. 

But now the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare says that the 
people of the United States can have 
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freedom of choice in their schools only 
if they so choose in a manner in which 
the bureaucrats at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare think 
they ought to choose. If they do not 
choose in a manner that those officials 
think they ought to choose, they are de- 
nied their freedom of choice. 

That is just another illustration of 
the insatiable thirst for power of men in 
office. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I submit 
several modifications to the substitute 
amendment that I offered yesterday and 
ask unanimous consent that my substi- 
tute be so modified; and, in addition, I 
ask unanimous consent that a star print 
of the substitute be made as modified. 

The modifications to the substitute 
amendment are as follows: 


On page 9 strike all of line 8 through 
“nothing” in line 9 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) Nothing”. 

On page 10 at the end of line 5 strike the 
period and insert, or”. 

On page 19, line 4, strike “Charge” and 
insert in lieu thereof “complaint”. 

On page 19, lines 13 and 14, strike “, with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy,”. 

On page 19, line 19, after “may” insert the 

following: “subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 212”. 
On page 19, insert the following after line 
23: 
() Whenever an action filed by an in- 
dividual, in either Federal or State Court, 
pursuant to this Section or Section 212, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary 
compliance.” 

On page 22, at the end of line 20, insert 
the following sentence: 

“Provided however, That the Court shall 
continue such civil case brought pursuant 
to this section or section 210D from time to 
time before bringing it to trial if the court 
believes that the conciliation efforts of the 
Secretary or a State or local agency are 
likely to result in satisfactory settlement 
of the discriminatory housing practice com- 
plained of in the complaint made to the 
Secretary or to the local or State agency 
and which practice forms the basis for the 
action in Court.” 

On page 23, line 18 strike “person or“. 

On page 23, strike all of lines 11 and 12. 

On page 13 at the end of line 20 insert the 
following sentence: “Nor shall anything in 
this title prohibit a bona fide private club 
from limiting the sale, rental, or occupancy 
of dwellings which it owns or operates for 
other than a commercial purpose to mem- 
bers of the club or from giving preference 
to such members.”; 

On page 12, in line 25, strike “204(b)” and 
insert “203 (b)“. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two amend- 
ments which I have introduced to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
No. 554, proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to H.R. 2516, be 
printed and be considered as read for 
purposes of rule XXTI. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I should like my colleague [Mr. ERVIN] 
to see those amendments before they are 
taken to the desk. 

Mr. COOPER, They are very simple 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived; and, without objection, will be 
printed, as requested: 

AMENDMENT NO 556 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Cooper to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to H.R. 2516, an Act to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes: 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “discourage” 
and substitute “prevent”. 

On page 5, line 5, strike out “discourage” 
and substitute “prevent”, 


AMENDMENT NO. 567 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Cooper to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to H.R. 2516, an Act to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes: On page 
4, line 14, after “guests” insert a comma and 
the following: “other than an establishment 
located within a building which contains not 
more than five rooms for rent or hire and 
which is actually occupied by the proprietor 
of such establishments as his residence,”. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the acting major- 
ity leader? 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fan- 
Nin] has requested that I yield 5 minutes 
to him. Since I have a 45-minute time 
limit, if I find myself in need of more 
time at the end of my remarks, I hope 
that the acting majority leader will take 
that fact into consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator has my assurance of that. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Oregon. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, over and 
over I have continued to advocate the 
use of the existing emergency provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in the best in- 
terests of this Nation. I have conferred 
with the governors of copper-producing 
States, including my own State of Ari- 
zona, and find that they, too, are in 
agreement with the use of these emer- 
gency powers. They tell me that the eco- 
nomic situation continues to worsen, that 
mining communities are facing more 
desperate situations every day and the 
tax revenues from mining operations 
which have been shut down for almost 
8 months have dropped to the point 
which makes revision of State budgets 
mandatory. 

Mr. President, we are facing a situa- 
tion the magnitude of which has not yet 
been grasped by the general public. It 
was not particularly difficult for the pub- 
lic to realize the nature of the imminent 
threat to public safety when the garbage 
men of New York began their strike. It 
is perhaps more difficult for the public 
to understand how copper shortages will 
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ultimately affect the price of everything 
they buy that has a significant copper 
content. But I do think the public is be- 
ginning to catch on to the realization 
that irresponsible actions of union lead- 
ers in refusing to unload copper supplies 
imported into this country will dras- 
tically affect the lives of the men in 
Vietnam. If this illegal action is allowed 
to stand, it will mean we will have imme- 
diate severe defense supply cutbacks. 

Mr. President, I am not privileged to 
reveal the source of my information, but 
I know that plants using copper supplies 
in many instances are only hours away 
from being shut down by the lack of 
those supplies. I was informed of one 
instance in which a plant would have 
had to shut down the next day if a truck 
had not arrived containing these vitally 
needed copper stocks. We are living on 
a hand-to-mouth basis right now. 

Even the release of copper from the 
strategic stockpile will be of little help 
since this copper, stored as it has been, 
contains impurities that have to be re- 
moved before the copper can be used for 
critical defense needs. 

Mr. President, I cannot understand 
how the President of the United States 
can continue to let this strike drag on 
and on, threatening not only our do- 
mestic economy, and our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, but also our national war 
effort. 

Mr. President, I shall ask to have 
printed in the Record at the end of my 
remarks a telegram sent to the Secretary 
of Commerce by the president of one of 
the largest copper users in the United 
States, the General Electric Co. Mr. Fred 
Borch sent this telegram to Secretary of 
Commerce Trowbridge Tuesday night, 
February 27. In the telegram he said: 

Further restrictions on supply will require 
near term curtailment of significant company 
operation where copper is a major factor. 


Mr. President, this simply illustrates 
the situation faced by one of our major 
copper users. I am sure that the other 
large copper consumers are in similar 
circumstances. Last Friday the General 
Cable Corp. announced it would have to 
close down 40 plants if the illegal ILA 
boycott went into effect. The Okonite 
Co., one of the Nation’s largest defense 
contractors, shut down two of its five 
plants because of the shortage of ma- 
terials. 

Now, Mr. President, it develops that 
the copper workers intend to send “in- 
formation” pickets to the piers to stop 
the flow of copper. By this subterfuge 
they apparently hope to avoid being 
charged with engaging in an illegal sec- 
ondary boycott. These are all rather 
technical matters, Mr. President, and the 
public has little time for them, but the 
basic issue boils down to this: The Presi- 
dent of the United States by his con- 
tinued refusal to use the powers at his 
command is letting irresponsible union 
leadership blackmail the American peo- 
ple and bludgeon our defense industries 
to their knees. By this they apparently 
hope to win their selfish goals. But at 
what price, Mr. President? 

If the President continues on this 
course, more plants will be shut down, 
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more people will be thrown out of work 
and vital defense supplies to Vietnam 
will be either delayed or will not arrive 
at all. These are the facts of the case, 
Mr. President. They do not stand on my 
word alone. They can be corroborated by 
any objective observer. In the light of 
the Governor’s recommendation to use 
Taft-Hartley, the threat of impending 
defense shortages, and the NLRB’s Gen- 
eral Counsel’s decision to file a complaint 
against the United Steelworkers in the 
Kennecott Copper case which I brought 
to the attention of the Senate Monday, 
there is absolutely no reason for the Pres- 
ident to continue on this course. He must 
act immediately. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram and newspaper editorial to which 
I referred be inserted in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the telegram 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1968. 
Secretary of Commerce, ALEXANDER B. TROW- 
BRIDGE: 

Eight months copper strike situation now 
critical to General Electric operations. 
Further restrictions on supply will require 
near term curtailment of significant com- 
pany operation where copper is a major fac- 
tor. Failure to accept Taylor panel recom- 
mendations or to reach voluntary agreement 
threatens severe economic effects beyond the 
parties, including increasingly heavy impact 
on balance of payments and Federal tax 
revenues. The invocation of the Taft-Hartley 
injunction appears overdue in light of the 
critical situation and the failure of the 
Taylor panel effort. I am taking the liberty 
of sending copies to Joseph Fowler, C. R. 
Smith and Joseph Califano. 

FRED BORCH, 
President, General Electric Co. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 29, 1968] 
COPPER BOYCOTT 


The unions involved in the marathon cop- 
per strike seem bent on compelling President 
Johnson to do the thing they profess to 
want least: obtain an eighty-day injunction 
under the national emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Administration provided both the un- 
ions and the Big Four copper companies with 
an honorable basis for ending the conflict 
over companywide bargaining that has cut 
off the great bulk of American mining for 
more than seven months. The unions refused 
even to test the peace plan. 

Then the International Longshoremen's 
Association clamped a short-lived boycott 
on copper imports from South America and 
Africa. These imports have kept military sup- 
pliers and other copper-dependent industries 
from having to shut down during the long 
tie-up. The I.L.A., warned by its lawyers of 
possible damage suits, decided to lift its 
embargo pending a fuller exploration of all 
the legal aspects. But now the maritime 
unions have, in effect, called on the strikers 
to set up selective picket lines as a means 
of blocking off everything except defense 
shipments. “Not one pound of copper will 
move,” they say. Several fabricating plants 
already have been obliged to shut down for 
lack of metal, and the idleness will un- 
doubtedly spread swiftly. 

Even without the deadening effect of these 
latest developments, the strike has crippled 
the economies of the five chief Western min- 
ing states, worsened the nation’s balance-of- 
payments deficit by several hundred million 
dollars and driven up the cost of weapons 
for Vietnam by forcing reliance on high- 
priced foreign copper. 
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How much worse must the situation be- 
come before the President considers it a 
national emergency? 


THE TONKIN GULF INCIDENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
speech today I propose to discuss in 
chronological order certain events that 
preceded the Tonkin Bay incident. I 
shall also give a running account of what 
I am satisfied happened during the Ton- 
kin Bay incident, including the bom- 
bardment of North Vietnamese islands 
plus installations on the mainland of 
North Vietnam. I shall point out what I 
am satisfied was the U.S. involvement, 
directly and indirectly, in those bom- 
bardments. 

It is my position that the United States 
was a constructive aggressor from the 
very beginning of the attacks on North 
Vietnam. Our country supplied the South 
Vietnamese patrol boats. Our country 
equipped them. Our country trained the 
personnel. Officials of our Government, 
both military and civilian, were fully 
aware at all times of the aggression of 
the South Vietnamese against the North 
Vietnamese islands and shore targets. 
Our Government helped prepare and di- 
rect the plans. 

Therefore, for the Secretary of De- 
fense, military naval commanders, and 
the White House to allege that our de- 
stroyers were conducting a routine pa- 
trol on Tonkin Bay at the time of the 
North Vietnamese attack on the Maddox 
is simply not in accordance with the 
facts. 

The controversy over the Tonkin Bay 
incident will continue for decades to come 
in American history to be one of the most 
controversial subjects connected with our 
undeclared war in Southeast Asia. In my 
judgment, it will take a historic position 
alongside of the sinking of the Maine 
in the war against Spain. 

This part of my speech will concern 
three alleged instances of North Viet- 
namese attacks on American destroyers 
in the summer and fall of 1964. 

The first attack occurred on August 
2, 1964. The United States and Hanoi 
agree this attack took place. The only 
questions raised are whether the North 
Vietnamese attack on the Maddoz oc- 
curred while it was on a “routine 
patrol” on the high seas, as the com- 
mittee was told by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The second alleged attack was on Au- 
gust 4. The question here is, Did this 
attack occur? This is important because 
but for this attack the United States 
would not have retaliated against North 
Vietnam and there would presumably 
have been no urgent request for the 
Tonkin resolution. 

The third alleged attack was on Sep- 
tember 17 to 18. It is mentioned here 
because after a full investigation the 
Navy concluded that the attack did not 
occur. 

In justifying the Southeast Asia 
resolution at the joint hearing of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and 
Armed Services Committee on August 
6, 1964, the administration maintained 
that the USS. Maddox and USS. 
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Turner Joy, the ships involved in the 
incidents on August 2 and 4, were, in 
Secretary McNamara’s words, “engaged 
in a routine patrol in international wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Tonkin” and were 
the victims of “deliberate and unpro- 
voked” attacks. 

Over the last few months the com- 
mittee has received information sug- 
gesting that the incidents involving 
both the Maddox and Turner Joy were 
not as Mr. McNamara described. This 
information has come from a variety of 
sources including unsigned letters and 
the testimony of two former naval 
officers. 

On the basis of this information, as 
well as other letters including one from 
Adm. Arnold True stating flatly that 
the first incident on August 2 could not 
have happened as described, the chair- 
man authorized the staff to ask the De- 
partment of Defense for the relevant 
documents on the Gulf of Tonkin inci- 
dents. These documents include the 
ships’ logs, communications traffic sum- 
mary or action reports, and an analysis 
done by the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Navy. The data 
includes well over a hundred cables sent 
to and from the ships during the time 
of the first and second incidents. 

This information is the basis of the 
following comparison between the events 
in the Gulf of Tonkin as described by 
the administration and what these docu- 
ments show. It is important to make it 
clear at the outset that the informa- 
tion which follows is based on official 
records from the Department of Defense. 
No witnesses or participants have been 
questioned. Thus, the information is 
based exclusively on official records and 
public Government documents. 

I. THE U.S.S. “MADDOX” AND U.S.S, “TURNER 
JOY” INCIDENTS AS DESCRIBED BY THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
According to Secretary McNamara’s 

testimony before the joint hearing of the 

Foreign Relations and Armed Services 

Committee, the U.S.S. Maddox on Au- 

gust 2, 1964, was about 30 miles from the 

North Vietnam coast on a routine patrol 

in international waters when, at about 

noon local time, the ship was approached 
by three North Vietnamese torpedo 
boats. Two hours later the Maddox re- 

ported that she was approached by a 

high-speed torpedo boat. The ship re- 

ported that it was “the apparent inten- 
tion of this craft to conduct a torpedo 
attack.” Some 20 minutes later the 

Maddoz, again according to Mr. Me- 

Namara, reported that she “was attack- 

ed by three PT craft” and that she 

“opened fire with her 5-inch battery, 

after three warning shots failed to slow 

down the attackers.” Despite these warn- 
ing shots, the patrol craft continued 
their closing maneuvers, and two of 
them closed to 5,000 yards, each firing 
one torpedo. After taking evasive action, 
the Maddoz alerted the U.S.S. Carrier 

Ticonderoga, and planes from this car- 

rier moved to attack the torpedo craft. 

Although several of the North Vietnam- 

ese craft were damaged, there was no 

injury to personnel on the Maddox and 
and no damage to the ship. 
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On Monday, August 3, the President 
instructed the Navy to continue routine 
patrols in the Gulf of Tonkin and to 
double the force by adding an additional 
destroyer—the Turner Joy—to the pa- 
trol. The President then instructed the 
destroyers to attack any force which at- 
tacked them in international waters and 
to attack “with the objective of not only 
driving off the force but destroying it.” 
At the same time the State Department 
delivered a note of protest to the North 
Vietnamese Government. The note con- 
cluded with the words: 

The United States Government expects 
that the authorities of the regime in North 
Vietnam will be under no misapprehension 
as to the grave consequences which would 
inevitably result from any further unpro- 
voked offensive military action against the 
United States’ forces. 


Following the incident the Maddoz, 
accompanied by its sister destroyer, the 
Turner Joy, resumed its patrol in inter- 
national waters. Throughout the patrol 
the two ships stayed within a thousand 
yards of each other. The patrol was un- 
eventful on Monday, August 3, and until 
the early evening of August 4. Then, ac- 
cording to Mr. McNamara: 

The Maddox reported radar contact with 
unidentified surface vessels who (sic) were 
paralleling its track and the track of the 
Turner Joy. It was 7:40 p.m. when the Mad- 
doz reported that, from actions being taken 
by these unidentified vessels, an attack by 
them appeared imminent, At this time the 
Maddox was headed southeast near the cen- 
ter of the Gulf of Tonkin in international 
waters approximately 65 miles from the 
nearest land. 

The Maddox at 8:36 p.m. established new 
radar contact with two unidentified surface 
vessels and three unidentified aircraft... 
At 9:30 p.m., additional unidentified vessels 
were observed on the Maddoz radar, and these 
vessels began to close rapidly on the destroyer 
patrols at speeds in excess of 40 knots... 
The destroyers reported at 9:52 p.m. that 
they were under continuous torpedo attack 
and were engaged in defensive counterfire. 
Within the next hour, the destroyer relayed 
messages saying that they had avoided a 
number of torpedoes, that they had been 
under repeated attack and that they had 
sunk two of the attacking craft. 


Secretary McNamara testified: 

The deliberate and unprovoked nature of 
the attacks at locations they were indisput- 
ably in international waters compelled the 
President and his principal advisers to con- 
clude that a prompt and firm military re- 
sponse was required, 


Ten hours after the attack, the United 
States launched 64 attack sorties against 
four Vietnamese patrol boat bases and 
against a large oil storage depot. The 
President also ordered a series of addi- 
tional measures, such as sending aircraft 
into South Vietnam and fighter bomber 
aircraft into Thailand. On August 5, the 
President submitted a message to Con- 
gress requesting passage of the South- 
east Asia resolution. 

Careful reading of the testimony on 
August 6, 1964, and May 24, 1966, shows 
that the administration’s presentation to 
the joint committee was founded on the 
proposition that the attacks were de- 
liberate and unprovoked and the United 
States had no reasonable recourse but to 
attack the North Vietnam bases. 
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H. THE TWO INCIDENTS AS SEEN THROUGH THE 
LOGS AND COMMUNICATIONS TRAFFIC 


Mr. McNamara’s contention that the 
Maddo was “engaged in a routine partol 
in international waters of the Gulf of 
Tonkin” is not an accurate description of 
the Maddoz’s real mission during late 
July and early August of 1964. Moreover, 
in responding to my suggestion at the 
hearing on the resolution that the 
Maddox was somehow involved in a prior 
South Vietnamese attack on the North 
Vietnamese island on Hon Me, Mr. Mc- 
Namara said: 

Our Navy played absolutely no part in, 
was not associated with, was not aware of, 
any South Vietnam actions, if there were 
any. I want to make that very clear to you. 
The Maddo was operating in international 
waters, was carrying out a routine patrol of 
the type we carry out all over the world at 
all times. It was not informed of, was not 
aware of, had no evidence of, and so far as 
I know today has no knowledge of any South 
Vietnamese actions in connection with the 
two islands that Senator Morse referred to. 
(Hearings on the Southeast Asia Resolution, 
August 6, 1964, p. 23) 


The “routine patrol” description is not 
accurate. The Department of Defense 
materials reveal that the Maddor was 
engaged in an electronics spying mission 
along the North Vietnamese and Chinese 
coasts. The basic instruction for this 
mission—the code name DeSoto was 
assigned to the patrol series—was issued 
in January of 1964. The instruction es- 
tablished one-ship patrols along the 
Sino-Soviet coast to collect information 
on both “military and civil activity of 
the Asiatic Communist bloc.” Ships were 
to patrol on a random basis. Special 
equipment aboard included a communi- 
cation van, a mobile photo unit and 
photographer, and, in the case of the 
Maddoæ, apparently a representative of 
the U.S. military assistance group in 
South Vietnam, who was brought on her 
at Taiwan, when she was sent to Taiwan 
to be equipped with electronic spy 
equipment. 

According to the patrol instructions: 

The closest point of approach to the 
ChiCom coast is 15NM. CPA (closest point of 
approach) to the North Vietnamese coast is 


8NM. CPA to North Vietnamese islands is 
4NM. 


And the ship had authority and au- 
thorization and direction to go within 
those limits in regard to its mission. 

Among its missions, the DeSoto patrol 
was directed to observe the North Viet- 
namese junk force with emphasis on de- 
termining possible surface traffic pat- 
terns used by the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong. 

In approving the patrol of the Maddox, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on July 15, 1964, 
cautioned the commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet—CINCPACFLT—that 
the situation in the Gulf of Tonkin had 
become increasingly sensitive. 

That is what the commander of the 
Maddox recognized. Listen to the 
message: > 

A. Last DeSoto Patrol to Gulf of Tonkin 
was made in March. Weather at that time 
greatly precluded visual intelligence 
collection. 

B. U.S. has stepped up assistance to RVN 
(Republic of Vietnam) including stationing 
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of CVA TG (the carrier USS Ticonderoga) at 
mouth of Gulf of Tonkin. 

C. There have been considerable articles 
in news media discussing possibility of action 
against NVN (North Vietnam). 

D. Activity in 84-A operations has in- 
creased. 


After a considerable amount of diffi- 
culty it was learned what these opera- 
tions, referred to as Operation 34-A, 
were. 

Mr. President (Mr. Baym in the 
chair), it should be remembered through- 
out this speech that the 34-A operations 
were the operations of the South Viet- 
namese boats to bombard the North Viet- 
namese islands, to bombard the installa- 
tions on the shores of North Vietnam. 
The boats were supplied to the South 
Vietnamese by the United States, were 
equipped by the United States, the crew 
was trained by the United States, and the 
Navy was at all times aware, contrary to 
the Secretary of Defense, of the progress 
of this particular aggressive course of 
action on the part of the South Viet- 
namese against the North Vietnamese. 
This is the first, Mr. President; this is the 
beginning of the attack, so far as the 
Navy is concerned, against North Viet- 
nam. Throughout it, I repeat, the United 
States was a constructive aggressor un- 
der international law. 

In February of 1964, the South Viet- 
namese and the U.S. military advisory 
group in Saigon devised a program to 
hinder North Vietnam support of Viet- 
cong operations in South Vietnam. This 
program was designated as OPLAN 34-A. 
Under this program—which means Op- 
eration 34-A—U.S. personnel were as- 
signed to provide advice, training, and 
assistance for South Vietnam maritime 
operations against North Vietnam. A 
U.S. Navy detachment was assigned to 
train and advise the South Vietnamese. 
For the first few months in 1964, the 
operations consisted of intelligence and 
interdiction missions. In July of 1964— 
the same month the Maddoz began its 
patrol—the United States made available 
eight fast patrol craft to the Government 
of South Vietnam. These new craft per- 
mitted an extension northward of the 
attacks on North Vietnam. 

On the night of July 30-31, 1964, four 
of these fast patrol craft conducted op- 
erations against Hon Me and Hon Nieu 
Islands. These patrol craft departed their 
base at Da Nang, South Vietnam, in the 
afternoon of the 30th of July. Two of 
the patrol craft arrived off of Hon Me 
Island at 12:21 a.m. local time on the 31st 
of July. Because of enemy fire, the plan 
to lead an attack was aborted. The target, 
however, was taken under fire with 57- 
millimeter, recoilless rifie fire as well as 
40- and 20-millimeter weapons. 

The two other patrol craft proceeded 
at the same time to the eastern end 
of Hon Nieu Island, arriving at approxi- 
mately the same time as the first group 
arrived at Hon Me. During the ensuing 
bombardment of the island, a series of 
explosions started on the beach. The 
raiders left these two islands after at 
least 30 minutes and returned south to 
Da Nang, arriving at approximately 10 
A. m. local time on the 31st of July. 

On the night of August 3-4, 1964, four 
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South Vietnamese patrol craft attacked 
North Vietnamese radar sites and a se- 
curity post. These patrol craft left their 
base at Da Nang at 4 p.m. local time 
on August 3, 1964. The attacks took place 
at around midnight on August 3-4. Pa- 
trol craft ceased fire at around 12:30 
a.m. on August 4 and were returning to 
their base at Da Nang arriving at ap- 
proximately 7 a.m. local time on August 
4. During the withdrawal one of the pa- 
trol craft was pursued for approximately 
an hour by a North Vietnam patrol craft. 

It is important to note that these two 
South Vietnam operations using U.S. 
patrol craft and weapons took place at 
the time first the Maddoz and later the 
Turner Joy were off the coast of North 
Vietnam. 

That is pretty close proximity and 
every reason for the North Vietnamese 
to assume a connection between the 
bombardments and the presence of the 
U.S. destroyers. 

Mr. President, what do you suppose 
would have happened down in the Key 
West area if a foreign power conducted 
the same kind of operation? We would 
have responded. We would have attacked 
their boats, no matter whose, and even if 
they were beyond our 3-mile limit. 

Moreover, these attacks were of an en- 
tirely different nature from the earlier 
raids. These attacks for the first time in- 
volved the bombardment of North Viet- 
nam. 

At the time of the attacks on the North 
Vietnam bases the Maddox was some 75 
miles due east of the 17th parallel—the 
demarcation line between North and 
South Vietnam—and proceeding to the 
coast. Therefore, Secretary McNamara 
was correct in reporting to the commit- 
tee that the Maddox was some 100 to 120 
miles from the islands of Hon Me and 
Hon Nieu at the time the attacks took 
place. 

At the same time, it is important to 
note that Mr. McNamara’s contention 
that “our Navy was not aware of any 
South Vietnam actions, if there were 
any” is not supported by the cable traffic. 
In addition to the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s 
instructions, the commander in chief o; 
U.S. forces in the Pacific on July 10, 1964, 
had authorized his fleet units involved in 
the DeSoto patrol to contact COMUS- 
MACV—commander U.S. military assist- 
ance, Vietnam—for any additional intel- 
ligence required for prevention of mutual 
interference with 34-A operations and 
such communications arrangements as 
may be desired. They not only had knowl- 
edge of it, but also sent out messages in 
regard to the attack. 

As directed, the Maddox proceeded on 
July 25, 1964, to Keelung, Taiwan, where 
the ship took aboard an electronics com- 
munication facility—a large van—and 
operators and photographers. It should 
be noted that the Maddor was author- 
ized during its mission “to stimulate 
CHICOM/North Vietnamese electronic 
reaction.” In other words, the ship was 
authorized to provoke the electronic sys- 
tems of the two countries, and by doing 
so was bound to instill great concern and 
fear in the North Vietnamese when at 
the same time their shore was being 
bombarded. 
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I am at a complete loss to understand 
how the Secretary of Defense would think 
that the American people would be so 
gullible and that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations would be so gullible after 
it gets such facts as to the order of events 
in regard to the bombardment and the 
unroutine patrol, the spy patrol, of the 
Maddoz. 

On July 28, the U.S. S. Maddox left 
Keelung for its first checkpoint off the 
coast of North Vietnam. As noted, the 
Maddox was some 75 miles off the demar- 
cation line at the time the July 30-31 
attacks on North Vietnam took place. 
However, the Maddox was moving in the 
direction of Cape Falaise in North Viet- 
nam. For the DeSoto patrols the Navy 
had established a series of arbitrary 
checkpoints—ABC, and so forth—along 
the North Vietnam coast. The DeSoto pa- 
trols used these points as reference points 
during their mission. 

At 5 a.m. on August 1 eastern daylight 
time the Maddoz arrived at Point Char- 
lie. Point Charlie is 9 miles off Cape 
Falaise and well within the territorial 
waters claimed by North Vietnam. The 
Maddox then continued up the North 
Vietnam coast in the direction of Hon Me 
and Hon Nieu, the islands attacked some 
40 hours before. 

What makes anyone think that the 
North Vietnamese thought that the 
bombardment was over? Here are for- 
eign ships in close proximity to the pre- 
ceding bombardment, stimulating the 
electronic instruments of North Vietnam, 
functioning as spy ships. What made 
them think this was a pleasure tour on 
the part of the Maddox? They had every 
right to be concerned and fearful, as the 
cables show they were, and as I shall 
show later based on the interception by 
the Maddoz of the communications being 
emitted by the North Vietnamese to each 
other at the time. 

At 8:30 a.m. EDT the Maddozr came 
within 4 miles of Hon Me and then 
turned southward toward Point Charlie. 
It should be noted at this point that the 
appearance of an American destroyer 
along the Vietnam coast was highly un- 
usual; only the third U.S. ship to appear 
since 1962. Moreover, the Maddox was 
coming from the same direction as South 
Vietnamese raiders using U.S. military 
equipment had come some 40 hours be- 
fore. Finally, the Maddox could have led 
the North Vietnamese to believe that the 
Maddor was part of the South Viet- 
namese operations, or in any event was 
on a provocative mission. 

What is interesting from the cable 
traffic is that some 10 hours before the 
Maddox was approached by the Viet- 
namese patrol craft it reported that it 
had information indicating “possible 
hostile action” from the North Viet- 
namese. 

Ten hours before the first incident we 
knew how stirred up the Nortl Viet- 
namese were, and how fearful they were 
as a result of what had previously 
transpired. 

Three hours later, about 6:45 p.m., 
eastern daylight time, on August 1, the 
Maddoz cabled its superior: 

Consider continuance of patrol presents 
an unacceptable risk. 
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The commander of the Maddox cabled 
his superior. I think it is interesting to 
hear the alibis that he sought to give 
the other day when he was obviously 
pressed by the Pentagon Building to have 
some new reflections as to what 
happened. 

However, this is the cable at the time 
of the incident: 

Consider continuance of patrol presents 
an unacceptable risk. 


The commander of the Maddor was 
advising his superiors that the boat was 
in an area that involved great risks, and, 
of course, sought to find out whether or 
not he should put further out to sea. 

Apparently this information on North 
Vietnamese intentions was derived from 
the Maddoz’s special electronic equip- 
ment. It was working well. It was cer- 
tainly stimulating the electronic instru- 
ments of the North Vietnamese as it had 
been ordered to do. 

In response, the commander of the 7th 
Fleet authorized the ship to deviate from 
the mission at any time it felt an un- 
acceptable risk existed, but told the 
Maddox that when considered prudent 
resume itinerary,’ in other words, to 
continue the patrol. 

The Maddox then returned to its orig- 
inal patrol schedule and turned north 
toward Point Delta, the point 11 miles 
off the North Vietnamese coast. At 9 p.m., 
eastern daylight time, August 1, the 
Maddox turned south and headed for a 
point 4 miles seaward off the North Viet- 
nam island of Hon Me. Two hours later 
the Maddoz sighted and tracked by radar 
three patrol craft. The Maddoz’s posi- 
tion at the time was 11 miles from Hon 
Me. The ship then turned away from 
Hon Me to return to Point Delta. At 
2 a.m., eastern daylight time, August 2, 
the Maddox detected another radar con- 
tact just north of Hon Me and turned 
southeast. At the time of the first inci- 
dent the Maddox was, indeed, 30 miles 
from the North Vietnamese coast. 

The Maddoz’s log presents a somewhat 
different picture of the first attack than 
Mr. McNamara gave the committee. The 
following is verbatim from the ship’s log. 
The times are in military style. That is, 
1630 is 4:30 p.m.: 

1680—went to general quarters... This 
ship is being closed by three patrol craft. 
1642—CS (changed speed) to 25 knots. ... 
1708—MT (mount) 52 and MT 53 open fire 
with one round a piece on patrol craft bear- 
ing 270 range, 9800 yards. 1711—MT 52, 53, 
31 and 32 open fire. 1712—patrol craft re- 
turning fire. 


There is no indication here that the 
opening rounds were intended as warn- 
ing shots, as stated by Secretary McNa- 
mara at the hearing of August 6, 1964. 

In later cables the Maddox talked of 
warning shots but the log seems to indi- 
cate that the Maddox fired the first shot 
in an old fashioned naval engagement. 

It is reasonable to draw the following 
conclusions from the additional informa- 
tion we now have on the first incident in 
the Bay of Tonkin: 

First. The Maddox was not engaged in 
a routine sea patrol, but in a special 
electronics intelligence mission which 
took the ship well within the North Viet- 
namese territorial waters. Moreover, the 
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mission was of such sensitivity that it 
had to be approved by the JCS. 

Second. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the North Vietnamese could 
have concluded that the Maddox was in- 
volved in the South Vietnamese attack 
on the island of Hon Me and Hon Nieu. 

Third. The Maddoz had ample warning 
from its special electronic equipment that 
the North Vietnamese were stirred up 
and it could have broken off the patrol 
long before it did. 

Fourth. Mr. McNamara misled the 
committee in stating that the Navy was 
unaware of the 34-A attacks on North 
Vietnam. 


THE “‘MADDOX-TURNER JOY” INCIDENT OF 
AUGUST 4, 1964 


The cable traffic here is interesting as 
well as informative and it will be quoted 
at length because it is an indication as 
much of American attitudes as it is a de- 
scription of the course of events. On the 
second of August, commander in chief, 
Pacific Fleet—Cincpacflt—alerted his 
units as follows: 

1. In view Maddoz incident consider it in 
our best interest that we assert right of free- 
dom of the seas and resume Gulf of Tonkin 
patrol earliest. 

2. For Comsevetheflt. Unodir (unless 
otherwise directed, conduct patrol with two 
destroyers, resuming ASAP (as soon as pos- 
sible). When ready, proceed to Point Charlie 
arriving first day thence patrol northward 
toward Point Delta during daylight hours. 
Retire to the east during hours of darkness. 
On second day proceed to Point Delta thence 
patrol south toward Point Charlie retiring at 
night as before. On third day proceed to 
Point Lima and patrol toward Point Mike, 
retiring to east at night. On fourth day pro- 
ceed to Point Mike and patrol Point Novem- 
ber, retiring night, On fifth day, return to 
November and retire to south through Points 
Oscar and PAPA and terminate patrol. CPA 
to North Vietnamese coast eight NM. CPA to 
North Vietnamese Islands four NM. Above 
points as specified. 


What this means is that, as mentioned, 
the U.S. Navy had established a series 
of geographic reference points—Point 
Charlie, and so forth—off the North 
Vietnamese coast. What Cincpacflt was 
ordering his units to do was to run to- 
ward the Vietnam coast during the day 
time and then retire seaward at night. 
The “CPA” in the message means “clos- 
est point of approach.” In other words, 
the mission would bring the vessels with- 
in 8 nautical miles of the North Viet- 
namese coast and 4 nautical miles of 
North Vietnamese islands. This mission, 
you will remember, was described to the 
U.S. Congress as a “routine patrol” and 
by implications was not provocative. 
Several hours before the commencement 
of the patrol the commander of the task 
force in the area sent the following to 
the Maddox and the Turner Joy: 

Mr. President, before I read it, I wish 
to reemphasize the very nature of the 
operation: sending vessels close to the 
coast in the daytime and then taking 
them out at night. That is not a routine 
patrol, when we add to it what had taken 
place before in regard to the bombard- 
ment. It is a clear indication that we 
were provocative, that we were stirring 
them up and, as a result, we got our- 
selves into the situation we now find 
ourselves. 
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I now read the message: 

It is apparent that DRV (Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam) has thrown down the 
gauntlet and now considers itself at war 
with the United States. It is felt that they 
will attack U.S. forces on sight with no 
regard for cost. U.S. ships in Gulf of Tonkin 
can no longer assume that they will be con- 
sidered neutrals exercising the right of free 
transit. They will be treated as belligerents 
from first detection and must consider them- 
selves as such. DRV PTS (Patrol craft) have 
advantage, especially at night of being able 
to hide in junk concentrations all across the 
Gulf of Tonkin. This would allow attack 
from short range with little or no early 
warning. 


As a result of this and other traffic, it 
was agreed that aircraft from the Ticon- 
deroga and Constellation would remain 
airborne at all times to come to the res- 
cue of the Maddox and Turner Joy if 
attacked. 

Remember, not a bit of this informa- 
tion was given to the joint meeting of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Au- 
gust 6, 1964. Let the American people 
be the judge as to whether that was open 
dealing with their representatives by 
this administration when, following it, 
they sought to get the Senate and the 
House to adopt the Tonkin Gulf reso- 
lution. 

It is my opinion that that resolution 
would never have had a chance of pas- 
sage if the Pentagon had come clean. 
But it testified with dirty hands. It did 
not give the Congress the facts. We are 
entitled to all the facts. We were entitled 
to know, as the message I have just read 
showed, that our Navy was of the opinion 
at the time that the North Vietnamese 
had been so stimulated by the electronic 
stimulation of their electronic instru- 
ments, ordered by the Navy, that even 
Navy had thought they had reached the 
point where they considered themselves 
at war with the United States. We were 
not told that. 

Perhaps the most curious exchange of 
cables came in the early morning of Au- 
gust 4. The original plan called for the 
Turner Joy and Maddox patrol—DeSoto 
patrol—to terminate these runs into the 
Vietnam coast after 2 days. Presumably 
because of the lack of results of the mes- 
sage, the commander of the Pacific Fleet 
sent the following cable in the early 
morning of August 4: 

1. Termination of DeSoto patrol after two 
days of patrol ops (operations) subsequent 
to Maddox incident as planned in Ref A this 
was basic instruction for patrol), does not in 
my view adequately demonstrate United 
States resolve to assert our legitimate rights 
in these international waters. 

2. Accordingly, recommend following ad- 
justments in remainder of patrol schedule 
provided para two reference B (another set 
of instructions) in order to accommodate 
ComUSMACV (Commander, United States 
Military Assistance Command Vietnam) re- 
quest that patrol ships remain north of Lat 
(latitude 19-10 North until . .. to avoid in- 
terference with 34-A ops. 4 August patrol 
from Point Delta to Charlie remaining North 
of 19-10 North. 


That was further provocation. It is a 
further example of looking for trouble, 
which we did, and history will so judge. 

Although complicated in language, this 
cable says one thing quite clearly and 
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suggests another. It says clearly that 
CincPacFit was disappointed with the 
results of the mission thus far—that is, 
the United States had not yet “demon- 
strated” its resolve to assert its legitimate 
rights in international waters. This seems 
to mean that we had not as yet had the 
opportunity to demonstrate this forcibly. 
As is now known, the 34-A operations 
were attacks on North Vietnam by South 
Vietnam forces. This, as in the first case, 
indicates that U.S. naval forces knew the 
plans for such an attack and were being 
asked to move their operations further 
north not to interfere. 

The most unusual part of this cable 
comes in the last paragraph: 

The above patrol will: (a) clearly demon- 
strate our determination to continue these 
operations. (b) possibly draw NVN (North 
Vietnamese Navy) PGMS (Patrol Boats) to 
northward away from area of 34-A ops. (c) 
eliminate DeSoto patrol interference with 
34-A ops. 


On the 4th of August, some 15 hours 
before the second incident, the opera- 
tional commander of the Maddoz and the 
Turner Joy who was aboard the Mad- 
doz sent the following to the commander 
of the 7th Fleet. Do not mix him up with 
the commander of the Maddoz. He is an- 
other Navy officer. Do not forget what 
we did in this incident. We did not have 
these boats operating each under a single 
commander. We put an operational com- 
mander on the Maddox above its com- 
mander, but on the Maddoz in charge of 
both boats, he in turn subordinate to 
the commander of the fleet in the Pacific. 

And so, as I said, on the 4th of August, 
some 15 hours before the second incident, 
the operational commander of the Mad- 
doz and the Turner Joy who was aboard 
the Maddor sent the following to the 
commander of the 7th Fleet. Do not for- 
get—this coming out of the Maddoz: 

A. Evaluation of info from various sources 
indicates that DRV considers patrol directly 
involved with 34-A ops. DRV considers United 
States ships present as enemies because of 
these ops and have already indicated readi- 
nan 8 aa us in that category. 


That is the North Vietnamese— 
are very sensitive about Hon Me. Believe this 
is PT operating base and the cove there 
presently contains numerous patrol and PT 
craft which have been repositioned from 
northerly bases. 


The conclusion of the operational U.S. 
commander aboard the Maddox on the 
basis of this information is very interest- 
ing, indeed: 

Under these conditions 15 min. reaction 
time for operating air cover is unacceptable. 
Cover must be overhead and controlled by 
DD's—destroyers—at all times. 


That was his request. Why, the situa- 
tion had become so serious that the op- 
erational commander said to the com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet: “It is not 
acceptable to have airplanes available 
on 15 minutes’ notice; we need them 
overhead at all times“ so serious had it 
become. 

We were not a provocateur? Our hands 
are clean? We did nothing to instigate 
this shocking historical record of the 
United States in Tonkin Gulf? 

Oh, Mr. President, if you and I could 
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come back 50 years from now and read 
the historic accounts of this bad chapter 
in American naval history, we would find 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
was sustained by history, for you can- 
not erase these indelible records from 
the history of the United States in re- 
ase to its provoking conduct in Tonkin 
Gulf. 

Ten hours before the second incident 
the Maddor and Turner Joy reported 
that a radar contact was paralleling the 
ships’ movements. The carrier Ticon- 
deroga then reported to all concerned 
that aircraft were ready for launch and 
support on short notice. 

The events during the “attack” were 
muddled and confused, according to 
cables. At one point after all the firing 
the operational commander of both the 
Maddozr and Turner Joy reported: 

Joy also reports no actual visual sightings 
or wake. Have no recaps of aircraft sighting 
but seem to be few . . . Entire action leaves 
many doubts except for apparent attempt to 
ambush at beginning. 


That is the message that went out 
from the Joy. 

The commander of the Pacific Fleet, 
some 5 hours after the presumed attack 
on the U.S. ships and just 5 hours be- 
fore the retaliatory air strike on North 
Vietnam, sent a telegram as follows: 

1. Can you confirm absolutely that you 
were attacked? 

2. Can you confirm sinking of PT boats? 

3. Desire reply directly supporting evi- 
dence. 


Did the Secretary of Defense, on Au- 
gust 6, 1964, acquaint the joint meeting 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
Armed Services Committee with that in- 
formation? He did not. He did not ac- 
quaint the committee with most of the 
information in this speech; though he 
had a clear duty to do so before asking 
the Congress of the United States to pass 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

In response—still 4 hours before the 
U.S. retaliatory attack—the officer in 
charge of both the Maddox and Turner 
Joy gave a very confused picture. At one 
point he said: 

Maddoz scored no known hits and never 
positively identified a boat as such. Further- 
more, weather was overcast with limited visi- 
bility . . air support not successful in lo- 
cating targets. There were no stars or moon 
resulting in almost total darkness through- 
out action. 


He then reported: 

... No known damage or personal cas- 
ualties to either ship. Turner Joy claims sink- 
ing one craft and damaging another. 


Finally, a cable to the Maddor and 
Turner Joy requested urgently the fol- 
lowing information: 

A. Can you confirm that you were at- 
tacked by PT or Swatow (patrol boat)? 


There was no answer from the Maddox 
but the Turner Joy did reply some 3 
hours before the retaliatory strike by the 
United States that it could confirm being 
attacked by two PT craft on basis of 
following evidence: gun director and di- 
rector crew—presumably by fire control 
radar—sighted torpedo as did one look- 
out; target burned when hit. Black 
smoke seen by many; target silhouette 
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sighted by “some topside personnel.” On 
the other hand, sinking of patrol craft 
“only highly probable” because target 
tracked on radar; “shell bursts observed 
on radar all over contact”; hits reported 
visually; targets disappeared. 

At about 9 p.m. the commander of the 
7th Fleet asked the Turner Joy to amplify 
urgently its reports. The following is from 
the cable: 

Who were witnesses, what is witness re- 
liability? Most important that present evi- 
dence substantiating type and number of 
attacking forces be gathered and dissemi- 
nated. 


Thirty minutes later the Turner Joy 
was ordered to “locate debris to sub- 
stantiate.” 

Two hours and 30 minutes after the 
message of the commander of the 7th 
Fleet, urgently asking for the informa- 
tion, the President appeared on television 
to announce that the strikes against 
North Vietnam had commenced. Pre- 
sumably the order itself had gome out 2 
or 3 hours before the President’s an- 
nouncement. The air strikes took place 
a few minutes after midnight on August 
5. It is significant to note that at only 
at about 1:15 a.m. August 5, that is 1% 
hours after the conclusion of the attacks 
on North Vietnam, the Turner Joy re- 
sponded to the urgent message from the 
commander of the 7th Fleet asking for 
further evidence that the attacks had 
taken place. 

Mr. President, as I said last week in my 
speech, I repeat for emphasis tonight 
that, of course, the bombardment of 
North Vietnam by 64 sorties never should 
have taken place. 

Under international law, it was the 
obligation of the President of the United 
States to take this kind of threat to our 
international rights to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. That was 
his obligation. And what a great record 
would have been made had we done that. 
But this over-reacting, this visceral re- 
sponse, this attack on the mainland of 
North Vietnam by 64 sorties—that, may 
I say, is a great attack—that is what has 
alienated, in my judgment, millions of 
people around the world. They felt that 
the response was all out of proportion to 
the situation prior to the response. 

Mr. President, as I say, 2 hours and 30 
minutes after the message of the com- 
mander of the 7th Fleet, urgently asking 
for the information, the President an- 
nounced that the sorties had begun. 

Unless we have not seen all the perti- 
nent cables, it was on the basis of the 
above information that the United States 
decided to bomb North Vietnam—in spite 
of first, the report of the Maddox that 
it scored no hits and “never positively 
identified a boat as such”; and, second, 
the inability of the air cover to see any- 
thing in spite of numerous flares. 

We should have been told that on 
August 6, 1964, by the Secretary of De- 
fense. All this information should have 
been made available to the commit- 
tees then, so that they could properly 
have judged whether or not to believe 
there was justification for the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. 

A few days after the second incident 
in the Gulf of Tonkin the Department of 
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Defense through the commander in chief 
of the Pacific began an intensive effort to 
interview personnel aboard both ships 
and to prepare affidavits from the per- 
sonnel aboard the Maddox and Turner 
Joy, as well as from officers aboard the 
Ticonderoga. These affidavits and reports 
including the combat action reports of 
the Maddox and Turner Joy were made 
available to the committee staff. This 
data is voluminous. 

The information includes testimony 
of seamen who said they saw the sil- 
houette of a North Vietnamese patrol 
craft, of pilots who said they saw wakes 
and fast moving craft, and of a few of- 
ficers who said they saw hits on the 
patrol craft. On the basis of this in- 
formation, the commander of the Pacific 
Fleet and General Burchinal, who looked 
at the communications traffic, were con- 
vinced that the Maddox and the Turner 
Joy had been struck. 

In compiling this information the Navy 
did not convene a formal board of in- 
quiry as it did after the so-called third 
incident in the Gulf of Tonkin described 
below. The technique was entirely one 
of putting together statements, tracks of 
the ships, and the like. Moreover, it is 
curious to note that nowhere in this 
testimony and reports is there any state- 
ment from any sonarman aboard the 
Maddox. 

In late August of 1964, the Defense 
Department released a list of excerpts 
from some of the cables sent to Wash- 
ington. These excerpts, it can be fairly 
stated, were highly selective, giving only 
those sentences which showed the Mad- 
dox and Turner Joy had been attacked. 

Before drawing some conclusions from 
the material given to the committee, it 
would be worthwhile to describe two 
incidents which followed the August 
events, that are of some significance. 

On September 17-18, two U.S. destroy- 
ers, the U.S.S. Morton and the U.S.S. 
Edwards conducted another DeSoto 
patrol. On September 18 in an action 
similar to the Maddox and Turner Joy 
incident, the Edwards reported that after 
holding a number of radar contacts it 
had opened fire on these contacts. In 
the ensuing engagement the Morton and 
Edwards fired 170 rounds of 5-inch shells 
and 129 of 3-inch shells. This attack, 
according to the information we have 
received, took place at night, but in con- 
trast with the Maddox and Turner Joy 
incident, under a half full moon and 
scattered clouds with visibility up to 
4 miles. 

On September 21 and 22 Rear Adm. 
W. G. Guest convened a board of in- 
quiry in. the Philippines to investigate 
the third incident in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
This inquiry determined that, although 
the Morton and Edwards had held nu- 
merous radar contacts and had a running 
battle with these contacts, the ships had 
not been attacked by North Vietnamese 
patrol craft. It is interesting to note that 
no such formal inquiry was conducted 
in the case of the two incidents involving 
the Maddox and Turner Joy. In the case 
of the Maddox and Turner Joy an in- 
quiry was made but under the direction 
of the commander in chief of the fleet 
without the convening of a formal board. 
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Several excerpts from the formal in- 
quiry concerning the Morton and Ed- 
wards incident are interesting and in- 
structive: 

(1) The board received testimony that 
crew members on the Edwards had seen 
tracer bullet flashes of light and shell bursts. 

(2) The Commander of both ships, Cap- 
tain Hollyfield, who was aboard the Morton 
called for the air support, and his first trans- 
mitted message used the word “attacked.” 
Captain Hollyfield subsequently said that it 
was unfortunate that this word had been 
used. 

(3) The summary of the formal board of 
inquiry made the following comment about 
the communications problem during the en- 
gagement: “Response to queries from higher 
authorities were delayed because of inade- 
quate communications equipment and 
insufficient personnel .. the patrol unit was 
unusually slow with action messages from 
higher authorities and was unable to han- 
dle the volume.” The Commander of the two 
destroyers was much more specific about 
the communication problem: “All the while, 
I was preparing answers to flash messages. 
Composition of a rational Sitsum (situa- 
tion summary) was impossible. I refused to 
say we were fired on when I did not know 
we were, and still do not know. I know that 
careless or inaccurate reports would provoke 
more questions as they had in the Maddor 
case.” 


The second subsequent event of inter- 
est to what happened on August 4, is the 
case of the interrogation reports of a 
number of North Vietnamese sailors. On 
July 1, 1966 the U.S. Navy sank several 
North Vietnamese torpedo boats. Nine- 
teen of the North Vietnam crew members 
were captured, including a senior com- 
mander in the North Vietnam Navy. 
These men were subjected to intensive 
interrogation over a period of time. 

The question of the Gulf of Tonkin at- 
tacks did not arise until the interroga- 
tion was well under way. When the sub- 
ject was finally raised the Navy shifted 
all reports on the Tonkin incidents into 
a sensitive communication channel, The 
information on the attacks was not in- 
cluded in the formal report. However, the 
Defense Department has provided the 
committee with that report. 

It should be noted that the source of 
this information is a North Vietnamese 
officer—a prisoner—who was interro- 
gated for over 100 hours after his cap- 
ture. He was described by the U.S. naval 
officers as cooperative and reliable. 

It is nothing new for a prisoner under 
those circumstances to be cooperative. 

The cables sent to Washington by the 
naval officers who did the interrogation 
report that this North Vietnamese naval 
officer said that he prepared the action 
report following the attack on the Mad- 
dox on the morning of August 2, 1964. 
He gave full details of how the Maddox 
was attacked, by how many patrol boats 
and the results of the action. He named 
the number of each ‘individual North 
Vietnamese patrol craft involved. and 
gave a full report on the damage to both 
the boats and injuries to the crew. It 
was very helpful to the Navy to elicit 
and solicit testimony from a prisoner. 

The U.S. Navy interrogation. report 
contains the following statements: 

1, Extensive interrogation of all po- 
tentially knowledgeable sources reveals they 
have no info concerning a NVN attack on 
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U.S. ships on 4 August 1964. They state defi- 
nitely and emphatically that no PT’s could 
have been involved. They do have knowledge 
of a U.S. air attack on 5 August in which at 
least one and possibly three Swatow! PGM's 
were sunk by ACFT in vicinity of the Gianh 
River (17-43N/106-30E). Slight damage was 
also inflicted by ACFT on 2 PT’s this date as 
stated Ref Alfa, 

2. The possibility that Swatows could have 
committed the 4 Aug attack has also been 
carefully explored, Here again however, all 
sources disclaim any knowledge of such an 
attack. Based on the experience of interroga- 
tions thus far it is very possible that PT 
boat crews in general might not have heard of 
this attack since they apparently have little 
contact with other ship types. On the other 
hand, source (the North Vietnam naval com- 
mander) obviously has traveled in higher 
circles and has proved himself exceptionally 
knowledgeable on almost every naval subject 
and event of interest. Yet he specifically and 
strongly denies that any attack took place. 
When pressed further on this issue he states 
that if such an attack did take place, it 
could only have been committed by Swatows. 


From earlier interrogation source 
stated that Swatows are neither designed 
nor intended for missions against large 

ips. 

They do not carry torpedoes. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS ON THE SECOND INCIDENT 


First. Although the administration 
described the patrol of the Maddox and 
Turner Joy as routine but prepared for 
attack, there is considerable evidence 
that we know the patrol would be provoc- 
ative to the North Vietnamese and we 
were prepared then to bloody them if 
they responded. 

Second. An operation against the 
North Vietnamese directly from South 
Vietnam was underway at the time the 
Maddoz and Turner Joy were running 
in and out from the North Vietnamese 
coast. The U.S. commanders knew that 
the North Vietnamese considered the 
patrol of the two ships as part of this 
South Vietnamese operation. Neverthe- 
less, the important point is that despite 
the knowedge that North Vietnam con- 
sidered the U.S. patrol as a part of the 
South Vietnam operation, the patrol 
continued. 

Third. The second incident was a very 
confused affair. There are ample grounds 
to question whether North Vietnamese 
boats were there at all. And, if they 
were there, the evidence that the Maddox 
and Turner Joy were attacked is circum- 
stantial. 

Fourth. There is considerable evidence 
that the operational demands of striking 
North Vietnam within a few hours were 
so overwhelming that there was not time 
for amplifying information to come into 
Washington. As a result, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had to make a decision on the 
basis of circumstantial evidence that 
was confused and often contradictory. 

V. SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


On August 4, 1964, the United States 
by virtue of launching an open and direct 
attack against North Vietnam went to 
war with North Vietnam. These retalia- 
tory raids were justified to the Congress 
on the basis that the American ships “en- 
gaged in a routine patrol in international 
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waters of the Gulf of Tonkin” were the 
victims of a “deliberate and unprovoked” 
attack. 

The Congress was asked to approve the 
“functional equivalent” of a declaration 
of war, to use Under Secretary of State 
Katzenbach’s phrase, without being given 
the full facts as to what the American 
ships were doing in the Gulf of Tonkin 
and why they might have been attacked 
or harrassed. 

There is no such thing as a “functional 
declaration of war.” And, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there has 
never been a declaration of war appli- 
cable to the operations of the United 
States in South Vietnam. Already, ac- 
cording to the latest reports, it has cost 
us the lives of over 18,000 American sol- 
diers in a war that we do not dare declare. 

As a consequence of the incidents in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, the administration 
had lifted from its shoulders the very 
hard decision as to whether the United 
States should intensify its involvement 
in the Vietnam war. In the spring and 
summer of 1964, the South Vietnamese 
were losing the war and the United 
States had some very difficult decisions 
to make about our role in the Vietnam 
war. In the wake of the emotions de- 
veloped during the Tonkin episodes, pub- 
lic and congressional debate was stilled 
over whether we should intensify our 
military role in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
make a few comments on the propriety 
of my decision to make public documents 
and communications which have hereto- 
fore been secret. 

Some news stories will focus on my re- 
lease of secret information. There are 
those who will pillory me and will charge 
me with breaches of national security. 
Some members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations itself may make these 
charges. 

Let me make my position clear. 

In the first place, such information as 
is included in the remarks I have made 
today and at earlier times on the sub- 
ject of the Tonkin incidents has been 
carefully examined to delete therefrom 
information which might relate to the 
breaking of codes. I have deleted that 
material out of an excessive caution be- 
cause I cannot conceive that our mili- 
tary forces are today using the same 
codes as they did 4 years ago—when 
these messages were sent. Indeed, if our 
codes have not changed since then, some 
security officers had better make a review 
of our procedures a priority subject. 

In the second place, I call attention to 
the fact that none of the material I have 
presented to the Senate today or at any 
earlier time on this subject relates to 
present dispositions of our Armed Forces 
or their capabilities. It cannot remotely 
be related to their present security 
status. Surely no one can contend that 
messages which 4 years ago revealed the 
state of mind of officers and men in the 
Gulf of Tonkin can be related in a sig- 
ae way to our situation there to- 

y. 

In the third place, I call attention to 
the propensity of the Pentagon for de- 
classifying information which suits its 
purposes. When McNamara wants to re- 
lease—to declassify and make it public, 
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as he did in his statement of February 
20, to serve his purpose—then he opens 
up to the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee the right to use in- 
formation which in no way affects the 
security of the Republic in order to an- 
swer the Secretary. And that is what I 
have done. 

In my remarks of yesterday—February 
27—I noted a good example of how the 
Pentagon declassified—or at least made 
public—secret communications that 
served its purposes in 1964. A careful 
reading of Secretary McNamara’s pre- 
pared testimony of February 20, 1968, 
will show numerous instances in which 
he declassified secret information at his 
convenience and to serve his purposes. 

I do not propose to permit this to go 
on without objection. We are not yet a 
dictatorial society. 

Finally, Mr. President, I come to the 
hard problem. That is whether I have 
by the publication of heretofore secret 
information somehow compromised the 
large security interests of the United 
States in time of conflict. I say con- 
flict” because the administration has not 
yet had the courage to ask Congress for 
a declaration of war. And it does not 
dare do so, because the world—the over- 
whelming majority of the nations of the 
world—would be opposed to it. As I have 
said many times, before the ink on a 
declaration would be dry, our interna- 
tional law relations with every non- 
combatant nation in the world would 
change immediately. 

The questions posed narrowly is 
whether my releasing information which 
establishes to my satisfaction that we 
were not subjected to deliberate, unpro- 
voked attacks in Tonkin in 1964 while 
on a routine patrol, has the effect today 
of dividing the country. Does the publica- 
tion of secret information which indi- 
cates substantial doubts about whether 
our vessels were in fact attacked in 1964 
and which led to the Tonkin resolution 
and the deaths of over 18,000 Americans 
show a disregard of the national in- 
terest? 

To answer these questions, I would note 
that it is the truth that makes us free. 
The truth must out. I cannot be party 
to the suppression of facts that the 
American people are entitled to have. 
I do not propose to be a party to denying 
to the American people the facts con- 
cerning the conduct and misconduct of 
their Government. 

It was Carl Schurz who is often quoted 
as saying: “Our country, right or 
wrong’’—thereby implying that mistakes, 
once made, must be compounded. 

Does that statement mean we must 
always support the military, right or 
wrong? Does it mean that we must never 
scrutinize the policies or search for the 
mistakes of the Executive? 

My answer is “No.” And that was the 
answer of Carl Schurz, also. 

I close with the full quotation from 
Carl Schurz: 

Our country, right or wrong. When right, 
to be kept right; when wrong, to be put right. 


The time has come to put a wrong right 
in this country. The time has come to 
stop the slaughtering of American boys 
in Southeast Asia, in an undeclared war, 
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in a wrong war. That is why I consider 
it my duty to make this historic record 
today for future generations. 

We were wrong in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
We were a provocateur in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. We were as wrong in the Gulf of 
Tonkin as some other wrongdoers were 
in the sinking of the Maine, in the war 
with Spain. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 570 TO 575 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk various amendments to amend- 
ment No. 554, submitted by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Rrecorp, and that they 
be printed and regarded as read for pur- 
poses of the pending cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 570 


On page 2, strike all after the period in 
line 6 and all of lines 7 through 12 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“No prosecution of any offense described 
in this section shall be undertaken by the 
United States except upon the formal au- 
thorization in writing of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, which authoriza- 
tion shall not be given if the appropriate 
state or local law enforcement official has, 
within sixty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced judicial proceedings in the mat- 
ter, or, having done so, fails to carry forward 
such proceedings with reasonable prompt- 
ness. In no event shall such authorization by 
the Attorney General be given unless, in his 
opinion, there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the case is of general public im- 
portance, and that a prosecution by the 
United States is in the public interest and 
necessary to secure substantial justice.” 

AMENDMENT. NO. 571 

On page 5, strike lines 4 through 17 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) amy person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person from, affording another person 
or class of persons opportunity or protection 
to participate in any of the benefits or ac- 
tivities described in subparagraphs (1) (A) 
through (1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) 
through (2)(F), without discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion or national 
origin; or 

“(4) any citizen, certified by the Civil 
Rights Commission to be a Civil Rights 
Worker, because he is or has been, or in 
order to discourage such citizen from, urg- 
ing or aiding others to participate in any of 
the benefits or activities described in sub- 
paragraphs (1)(A) through (1)(E) or sub- 
paragraphs (2)(A) through (2) (F), without 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, or participating law- 
fully in speech or peaceful assembly opposing 
any denial of the opportunity to so partic- 
dpate—”. 

Add the following new section between 
lines 24 and 25 on page 5 and renumber the 
following section: 

“Sec. 102. Upon proper application and 
after a reasonable time for such investiga- 
tion as is deemed necessary, the Civil Rights 
Commission shall provide any citizen 18 
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years of age or over and of good moral char- 
acter a ‘Civil Rights Worker’ certificate. The 
Commission is authorized, after consulting 
the head of the appropriate department or 
agency, to designate suitable persons in the 
official service of the United States, with 
their consent, to accept applications for and 
issue such certificates in behalf of the Com- 
mission. Such certificate shall be valid for a 
period of one year and shall be renewable in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission. A certificate shall 
be revoked at any time, subject to appeal to 
the Attorney General, upon a determination 
by the Commission that the holder is not a 
citizen of good moral character. The filing of 
a false or fraudulent application or renewal 
application or document in support thereof 
shall be subject to punishment of a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than one year, or both.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 572 

On page 5, strike all after (F) in line 11 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ 
or“. 

Strike lines 12 through 15. 

On line 16 change “(c)” to “(B)”. 

On line 17, strike participate“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “participate; or”. 

Between lines 17 and 18 on page 5, add 
the following: 

(4) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen from 
lawfully aiding or encouraging others to par- 
ticipate, without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion or national origin, in 
any of the benefits or activities described in 
subparagraphs (1)(A) through (1)(E) or 
subparagraphs (2)(A) through (2)(F), or 
participating lawfully in speech or peaceful 
assembly opposing any denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate—”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 573 


On page 6, line 20, insert the following 
after the word “provide”: “, within consti- 
tutional limitations,”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 574 


On page 8, line 4, strike “(a)” and “sub- 
section”; and on line 5, strike “(b) and”. 

Strike all on page 9 after line 4, all of 
page 10, and lines 1 and 2 on page 11. 

On page 11, line 5, strike “sections 203(b) 
and” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“section”. 

On page 11, add the following after line 


“After December 31, 1968, in the case of 
all dwellings other than those made appli- 
cable by section 203, except as exempted by 
section 207, it shall be unlawful to make, 
print, or publish, or cause to be made, 
printed, or published any notice, statement, 
or advertisement affecting interstate com- 
merce with respect to the sale or rental of 
a dwelling that indicates any preference, 
limitation, or discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or an in- 
tention to make any such preference, limi- 
tation, or discrimination.” 

On page 12, strike all after the word 
“given” on line 23 and all of lines 24 and 25 
and insert in lieu thereof a period (.). 

On page 13, strike lines 3 through 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 206. Upon the date of enactment 
of this Act with respect to all dwellings 
described in section 203, and after Decem- 
ber 31, 1968, with respect to all other dwell- 
ings, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) for any person licensed as a real 
estate broker or salesman, attorney, or auc- 
tioneer, or any agent or representative by 
power of attorney, or any person acting 
under court order, deed of trust, or will— 

“(1) to refuse to sell or rent, negotiate 
for the sale or rental of, or otherwise make 
unavailable or deny, a dwelling to any per- 
son because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; 

(2) to discriminate against any person 
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in the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision 
of services or facilities in connection there- 
with, because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; 

“(3) to make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any oral 
or written notice, statement, or advertise- 
ment, with respect to the sale or rental of 
a dwelling that indicates any preference, 
limitation, or discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or an 
intention to make any such preference, 
limitation, or discrimination; or 

“(4) to represent to any person because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
that any dwelling is not available for in- 
spection, sale, or rental when such dwelling 
is in fact so available. 

“(b) to induce or attempt to induce any 
person to sell or rent any dwelling by repre- 
sentations regarding the entry or prospec- 
tive entry into the neighborhood of a per- 
son or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

“(c) to deny any person access to or 
membership or participation in any multi- 
ple-listing service, real estate brokers’ or- 
ganization or other service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings, or to discriminate 
against him in the terms or conditions of 
such access, membership, or participation, 
on account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 575 


On page 26, strike lines 14 through 24 and 
on page 27, strike lines 1 and 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or 
any other person from, affording another per- 
son or class of persons opportunity or pro- 
tection to participate in any of the activities, 
services, organizations, or facilities described 
in subsection 301(a), without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin; or 

“(c) any citizen, certified by the Civil 
Rights Commission to be a Civil Rights 
Worker, because he is or has been, or in order 
to discourage such citizen from, urging or 
aiding others to participate in any of the 
activities, services, organizations, or facili- 
ties described in subsection 301(a), without 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate—”. 

Add the following new section after line 
8 on page 27: 

“Sec. 302. Upon proper application and 
after a reasonable time for such investiga- 
tion as is deemed necessary, the Civil Rights 
Commission shall provide any citizen 18 years 
of age or over and of good moral character 
a ‘Civil Rights Worker’ certificate. The Com- 
mission is authorized, after consulting the 
head of the appropriate department or 
agency, to designate suitable persons in the 
official service of the United States, with their 
consent, to accept applications for and issue 
such certificates in behalf of the Commis- 
sion. Such certificate shall be valid for a 
period of one year and shall be renewable in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission. A certificate shall 
be revoked at any time, subject to appeal 
to the Attorney General, upon a determina- 
tion by the Commission that the holder is not 
a citizen of good moral character. The filing 
of a false or fraudulent application or re- 
newal application or document in support 
thereof shall be subject to punishment of a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than one year, or both.” 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 576 TO 578 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that there are three 
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amendments at the desk submitted by 
the senior Senator from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s understanding is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered as read for 
purposes of the cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 568 AND 569 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that two amendments 
submitted by the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] are pending 
at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s understanding is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that those amend- 
ments be considered as read for purposes 
of the pending cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 579 TO 581 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk three amend- 
ments to amendment No. 554, which is 
offered in the nature of a substitute to 
H.R. 2516, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered as having been 
read for the purpose of complying with 
rule XXII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that there are 
Members of the Senate who wish to offer 
additional amendments—at least one 
additional amendment, and that that 
Member of the Senate will be present in 
the Chamber in a few moments. 

Therefore, if there is no other Senator 
desiring to speak on any particular sub- 
ject at this particular moment, I am 
going to move that the Senate take a 
brief recess of 10 minutes. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to accommodate 
any Senator, but I think that if we set 
a precedent like that, and ask for a 
recess, not knowing any more about what 
we are going to do and then if we have 
requests one after another, what would 
be the situation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I call for an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am about 
to address the Senate on a matter relat- 
ing to housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that it is 
in order for the Senator from Mississippi 
to object, but that the issue is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I object 
to rescinding the quorum call. I should 
like to make a statement as to why. We 
have been sitting here for some time. I 
am willing to stay as long as anyone 
wishes to transact business of the Senate, 
but I have been holding hearings all day, 
and this matter seems just to have waited 
on and on indefinitely. I am inclined to, 
let the rest of the Senators come in and 
we will all wait together, though ordi- 
narily I am willing to accommodate any- 
one, and not disposed to inconvenience 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. The clerk will continue the roll- 
call. 
The rolicall was continued. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND HOUS- 
ING IN OUR CITIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in his 
message on the cities, President Johnson 
proposed a 10-year campaign to build 6 
million new housing units for low- and 
moderate-income families. Also, the 
President recommended that Congress 
charter privately funded partnerships 
that will join private capital with busi- 
ness skills to help close the low-income 
housing gap. 

Certainly, Mr. President, these steps 
are essential if we are to meet our na- 
tional goal of a decent home for every 
American family. It has long been evi- 
dent that to meet the growing demands 
of our urban complexes will take the 
combined resources of the public and 
the private sectors. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask that the well be cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ate will be in order. The Sergeant at 
Arms will see that order is restored. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it has long 
been evident that to meet the growing 
demands of these urban complexes which 
the President properly titles the crisis 
of the cities, we will need the combined 
resources of the public and the private 
sectors. The unanswered question is how 
we harness private resources with Gov- 
ernment resources, and thereby make the 
city a better place to live. 

Mr. President, in order to do this, we 
need an infusion of ideas which will 
more greatly involve the private enter- 
prise system. That is point one. Second, 
Mr. President, private industry needs to 
recognize that healthy cities are them- 
selves substantial market opportunities. 
One of the most interesting aspects of 
the antipoverty programs and the reason 
why American business is beginning to 
find a great interest in them as a legiti- 
mate business matter—this is quite apart 
from the patriotism, the humanitarian- 
ism, and the good will of individual busi- 
nessmen, which have certainly been evi- 
denced in a very broad fashion—is that 
they represent an enormous market, It 
is felt that adding an element of some- 
what greater productivity to the indi- 
vidual American who is in a city or 
ghetto, through greater training and 
greater job opportunity, will add $30 or 
$35 billion to the gross national product 
of the United States. This is something 
in the area of a minimum of 5 percent, 
and the market which this represents to 
all kinds of businesses has also become a 
matter of interest to the American busi- 
ness community. 

So first we have the need for Govern- 
ment policies and programs which can 
intrigue and interest American business; 
and, second, the market opportunities, 
the business opportunities which private 
industry will find in the rehabilitation 
of the slums and the ghettos in terms of 
increased purchasing power, higher 
standards of living, et cetera. This is 
quite apart from the social effect, which 
is of such great importance to all of us, 
as in the big cities practically everybody 
lives next door to a slum or ghetto, if not 
actually in a slum or ghetto itself. 

The fact that American business is 
ready to embrace this opportunity is seen 
in the urban coalition, Mr. President—a 
grouping of the Nation’s top industrial- 
ists and businessmen, together with those 
in the academic field and other nongov- 
ernmental leaders—which has featured 
the bold and immediate action to fulfill 
the national need to provide at least a 
home, and a suitable living environment, 
for every American family. 

The challenge and the opportunities 
offered by public programs was specifi- 
cally noted in Steel magazine. They re- 
ported that the “public problem mar- 
kets” add up to the beginning of “a 
trillion dollar era.” Housing needs alone 
will require 2.6 million units annually. 
The production required to meet our 
housing needs has an immense impact on 
the Nation’s economy. 

Resources for the future has pointed 
out: 
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Looked at as a capital expenditure, the im- 
portance of housing in the economy is with- 
out question more than one out of every 
three dollars expended on new construction; 
about one out of every four going into in- 
vestment; and about one out of every 25 
dollars in the Gross National Product. 


This statement concerns only the ex- 
penditures directly involved in develop- 
ment and construction of housing. It 
does not take into account the additional 
billions of dollars spent for furniture, 
equipment, heating, appliances, public 
facilities, and the numerous products 
that are required to equip and operate 
a home. If the total effect of housing con- 
struction and the production that it gen- 
erates and supports is considered, hous- 
ing becomes one of the largest factors of 
any production area in our economic life 
and growth. 

Industry’s stake in housing is immense. 
Just replacing the substandard housing 
in cities would involve construction equal 
to the total volume of housing starts over 
the past 5 years. 

Revitalizing the central cities would 
encourage the return of families who 
have fled to the suburbs—and conse- 
quently generate new demand for middle 
and upper income housing. 

A number of excellent proposals to 
increase the involvement of the private 
sector in urban and poverty problems 
has been forthcoming in recent years. 
I feel that members of my own party 
have been in the lead in this endeavor, 
including Senator Percy with his home- 
ownership foundation bill, Senator 
Provuty with the Human Investment Act, 
and my own efforts through the proposed 
Economic Opportunity Corporation and 
Domestic Development Bank proposals. 
The President’s housing message was 
replete with proposals which harken to 
Republican roots. 

First, I would note that the President’s 
proposed National Housing Corporations 
and Partnerships are in their form and 
functions very similar to the profitmak- 
ing Economic Opportunity Corporation 
proposal which I first introduced in June 
1966 and which I introduced in modified 
form, with 23 Republican cosponsors, last 
year. I intend to follow this particular 
piece of legislation most closely and to 
apply to it the experience which I have 
had over 2 years in developing the con- 
cept of joint public-private corporations 
designed to stimulate business interest 
and investment in urban problems. I note 
that one function of the proposed Cor- 
poration would be to provide technical 
assistance in the housing field to inter- 
ested local groups, a function which 
would be performed within the frame- 
work of S. 2700, the bill the Senate com- 
mittee reported last year. Again, we seem 
to see a familiar idea in the President’s 
legislation. 

Second, I would note that last year 
I introduced a proposal to shift the bur- 
den of financing the middle-income 
housing program (221(d)(3)) from the 
Government to the private sector. Under 
my bill, the Government would make up 
the difference between the market rate 
of interest obtained from a private lender 
and 3 percent. The President has pro- 
posed a similar plan whereby the Gov- 
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ernment would pay the difference be- 
tween the market rate and 1 percent. 
Whichever figure the Congress adopts, 
I am convinced this approach is essen- 
tial if the vital 221(d) (3) program is ever 
to achieve its potential. 

Third, I would point to the provision 
in the President’s message which would 
provide insurance to ghetto homeowners 
and businessmen. I had introduced last 
year a bill calling for a pooling of re- 
sources by private enterprise to provide 
for these insurance and reinsurance 
needs, and I look forward to Senator 
Sparkman’s hearings on this matter. 

There is one item which is not in the 
President’s bill which was in S. 2700, and 
it is something which I shall pursue 
again this year. This has to do with the 
provision for assisting in the construc- 
tion of college housing, which I au- 
thored in the Senate, through an interest 
subsidy for private bonds. I very much 
hope that the Senate committee will 
retain this important feature of S. 2700. 

While we now have a full bag of crea- 
tive legislative proposals before us, I wish 
to emphasize the need for adequately 
funding these and our existing urban 
programs. In the long run it is money, 
not good ideas on paper, that gets things 
done, and we must pursue efforts for 
funding throughout this second session 
and through the summer months when 
the Congress will be anxious to adjourn 
and will want to compromise the matter. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. I know 
that he had a very tiring day and I do 
not blame him at all for what he did. 
I would have done the same thing. The 
Senator knows that I have been mark- 
ing time a little in order to give the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr] an op- 
portunity to get ready. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his sentiment, I ap- 
preciate his position. I wanted to bring 
things to a head to see where we were. 
The Senator was very kind. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Mis- 
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sissippi was very courteous to me and I 
appreciate it. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R, 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 582 TO 585 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, for myself, 
and Senators. JAVITS, MONDALE, and 
BROOKE, I send to the desk four amend- 
ments and I ask that they be considered 
as read in order to meet and qualify 
under the requirements of rule XXII, 
and that they be printed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his request, I wish 
to ask a question. 

As I understand from the Senator from 
Michigan these proposed amendments 
really, in effect, would just partially re- 
store the original Dirksen amendment 
that was presented yesterday and subse- 
quently modified. 

Mr. HART. The understanding of the 
Senator is correct. 

I should add that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and I have visited 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]. We have discussed the four 
areas that are involved. We have out- 
lined to him the course we suggest we 
follow, which is the course we are now 
taking. He understands the reason. He 
is not in agreement with all of the 
amendments but he recognizes the de- 
sirability of being in a position if cloture 
is applied to permit the Senate by ma- 
jority vote to exercise its will on the four 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
confirm the statement by the Senator 
from Michigan, and also to add that 
Senator Hart and I thought that there 
was a very legitimate point made here 
the other day that Senators should have 
an opportunity to look at these amend- 
ments before cloture is voted on. We 
knew that could not be possible unless 
we got them in tonight. 

Again, I thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for his courtesy, but 
our purpose was entirely constructive. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
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will have no objection to the request that 
the reading be waived. 

Mr. HART. And that the amendments 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments, ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 582 

In section 207, delete everything after 

the words “national origin”. 
AMENDMENT NO. 583 

In section 210(a) after the words “such 
actions may be brought” insert the words 
“without regard to the amount in contro- 
versy”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 584 

In section 213 after the words “or that 

any” insert the words “person or”. 
AMENDMENT NO. 585 

In section 203(b), delete the initial word 
“nothing”, and insert in lieu thereof, the 
words “Except for dwellings covered under 
section 203(a)(1) nothing”. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, under the 
order just granted are these four amend- 
ments qualified for action in the event 
cloture is applied? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Maen ppi and the Senator from New 
York. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order of yesterday, 
February 28, 1968, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 14 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, March 
1, 1968, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 29, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Joseph M. Bowman, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 29, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Be strong in the Lord and in the power 
of His might.—Ephesians 6: 10. 

God of grace and God of glory on Thy 
people pour Thy power and as we wait 
upon Thee at this noontide moment of 
prayer may the power of Thy presence 
permeate our hearts. 

When doubts disturb us, and worries 
weaken us, and frustrations follow us, be 
Thou our guiding light that we may see 
that the way of truth is the way of wis- 


dom, the path of honesty is the path of 
honor, and the road of faithfulness is the 
road of faith. 

Call us to commanding convictions, re- 
fresh us with Thy renewing spirit, 
strengthen us with Thy steadfast pres- 
ence so essential to worthy tasks worthily 
accepted. By Thy spirit make us courte- 
ous in our conversations, friendly in our 
relationships, ready to serve our country 
with all our hearts, and to truly represent 
those who have sent us here. 

Bless our Nation with Thy favor, make 
wars to cease and cause peace to come to 


our world. In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
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ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(HR. 12603) entitled “An act to supple- 
ment the purposes of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), by au- 
thorizing agreements and leases with re- 
spect to certain properties in the District 
of Columbia, for the purpose of a na- 
tional visitor center, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate (S. 1227) 
to provide that a judgment or decree of 
the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall not constitute 
a lien until filed and recorded in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested. 


CONGRESSMAN POOL ADVOCATES 
AIR AND SEA QUARANTINE OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in the spring 
of 1967, I contacted the Pentagon to dis- 
cuss possibilities of blocking Haiphong 
harbor in order to obstruct North Viet- 
namese shipping. Officials investigated 
my idea and came to the conclusion that 
it was too expensive. 

But the war in Vietnam has been 
expensive, too, and in a way we can ill 
afford. The cost has been high in terms 
of American lives. We owe our valiant 
fighting men every possible assistance in 
their struggle to halt Communist aggres- 
sion and protect the freedoms we cherish. 
I believe therefore that in fairness to 
our soldiers we should make maximum 
use of our vast air and sea power. 

I note that the distinguished chalr- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
in the other body has declared that the 
war in Vietnam could be ended in a 
“reasonably short time” if we impose 
a tight air and sea quarantine on North 
Vietnam. I concur with him. 

Transportation is the primary life- 
line of the North Vietnamese and their 
Vietcong compatriots. If we cut their 
lines of supply through bombing and 
quarantine once and for all, then I be- 
lieve the war would soon be over. U.S. 
quarantine of Haiphong Harbor would 
impress upon the Russians and the Red 
Chinese alike American determination 
to end the war with honor. I feel that 
they would then realize the hazards of 
entanglement and exert their influence 
to bring Hanoi to the peace table. 

If we had quarantined North Korean 
ports when the Pueblo was seized, as I 
called for on January 24 in a telegram 
to the President, then perhaps the Pueblo 
and its crew would now be safely home. 
The quarantine was an effective show 
of American power during the Cuban 
missile crisis, and I believe it is high 
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time we resorted once again to this 
device. 


DEMOCRATIC STEERING COMMIT- 
TEE ON EARLY CONGRESSIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day afternoon at a meeting of the Demo- 
cratic steering committee of the House 
of Representatives, Congressman Dorn, 
of South Carolina, brought up the ques- 
tion of the necessity of the Members of 
Congress, during this critical congres- 
sional and presidential election year, to 
have ample opportunity to return to 
their districts and inform their constit- 
uency regarding their reports on the seri- 
ous domestic problems confronting our 
Nation, and the complex international 
problems not only confronting our Na- 
tion, but the world. 

Two years ago, during the important 
congressional elections, the House of 
Representatives stayed in session almost 
up to the day of the general elections. 
Incumbent Members of the House of 
Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate have a great disadvantage every 2 
years in presenting in person to the peo- 
ple of their districts facts and informa- 
tion concerning legislation and other 
problems in which their constituencies 
are very much interested. The incum- 
bent Member is at a disadvantage be- 
cause his opponent has many months to 
personally cover his congressional dis- 
trict and propagandize against the in- 
cumbent Congressman on matters of leg- 
islation and other controversial ques- 
tions, and in a great many cases, succeeds 
in misleading the homefolks as to what 
the record of the Congressman is and 
some of the true facts concerning the 
activities of their Government. 

On yesterday at the meeting of the 
Democratic steering committee of the 
House of Representatives, Congressman 
Dorn, of South Carolina, presented a 
resolution to the committee which was 
unanimously adopted, and I present this 
resolution for the information of the 
Members: 

DEMOCRATIC STEERING COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved, That this Steering Com- 
mittee recommends and urges that the leg- 
islative committees act to report their bills 
promptly in cooperation with the leadership 
so that the Congress may adjourn no later 
than August 1, 1968 prior to the National 
Conventions. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spirit of cooperating with the efforts of 
the gentleman in that direction, the 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
reported out two administration bills 
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this morning. So we hope to cooperate 
with the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Texas. 


COMMENDING ONE OF THE LAST 
ACTS OF SECRETARY McNAMARA 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the last day for Secretary of Defense 
McNamara. Tomorrow morning a new 
Secretary of Defense will be sworn in at 
the White House. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, along with other mem- 
bers, I have not always agreed with what 
Secretary McNamara has done or said. 
One of his recent directives that the De- 
partment of Defense not participate in 
the 1969 Paris International Air Show 
has gone almost unnoticed. For this deci- 
sion I want to compliment Mr. McNa- 
mara. He deserves the commendation of 
all of us for this, one of his last orders. 

This effort at the reduction of un- 
necessary Government expenditures is 
refreshing. It will not only reduce for- 
eign travel and expenditure of U.S. dol- 
lars abroad, but it may further convey 
the message to General de Gaulle that 
all of us can forgo his capital city until 
such time as he decides to cease his con- 
stant stream of hatred against the Unit- 
ed States. 

A million dollars of taxpayers’ money 
spent in Paris by our military could end 
up being traded in for U.S. gold. True, 
the air show is the “world’s fair” of in- 
ternational aviation in one central ex- 
hibition place. If our private plane build- 
ers want to go, that is all right; but let 
us not spend any of the taxpayers’ money 
over there. 

It is hoped that Secretary Clifford will 
not reverse this decision. It is also my 
hope that the appropriate people in our 
Government will invite those in charge 
of the show to hold it in America. What is 
wrong with Dulles International Airport? 
This would be proof positive that we can 
reverse the trend from our people going 
abroad. Let us sell America for a change. 


IMPACT OF SHOE WEAR IMPORTS 
ON THE SHOE INDUSTRY OF THIS 
COUNTRY 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to in- 
vite all of the Members of the House to 
visit the display in the Congressional 
Hotel on footwear products. The shoe 
industry is attempting to bring to the 
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attention of the Members of Congress 
the impact of shoe wear imports. 

According to the figures released yes- 
terday by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, footwear imports increased for a 
grand total for the month of January 
1968, over January 1967, by the high 
figure of 73.9 percent. 

Last year we had an increase of im- 
ports of over $40 million in footwear. 

It is quite apparent that this is going 
to be a real and stressing problem for 
the footwear industry of America. I be- 
lieve it is important that each and every 
Member of this Congress take the oppor- 
tunity to go over to the Congressional 
Hotel and witness first-hand the type of 
shoes that are being imported into the 
United States, glutting the market, driv- 
ing our shoe industry out of business, 
and creating unemployment. 


MODEL CITIES 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson in his message on the 
cities has spelled out priorities in the 
national attack on critical urban prob- 
lems. I was particularly pleased to see 
that the President has placed great em- 
phasis on the model cities program. I 
supported the model cities program 2 
years ago when Congress passed the 
legislation. I supported appropriations 
for it last year, and I will continue my 
support by pressing for approval of the 
full $1 billion which the President has 
requested. 

I see the model cities program as the 
most effective and flexible tool we have 
yet been able to give the cities for meet- 
ing their problems. Experience has 
taught us that the series of single pro- 
grams for single problems has produced 
fragmented results which have failed to 
meet the real needs of the city of the 
people that live there. 

The model cities program allows the 
city to blend these programs to best 
advantage, and also encourages them to 
go beyond existing programs to find new 
solutions tailored to their own needs. It 
is about time we admit that Washington 
does not have all the answers and give 
the cities the freedom to find some of 
their own. 

Last spring almost 200 cities and coun- 
ties went through the rigorous process 
of picking apart their problems and 
suggesting approaches for solving them. 
Unfortunately not all cities could be 
successful in their applications for model 
cities planning grants, but the 63 named 
last November are now planning to im- 
prove the lives of the 3.7 million people 
that live in their target areas. These cities 
and the others that will follow this year 
will be able to demonstrate new tech- 
niques, and lead the way for other cities 
in their fight against poor housing, in- 
adequate schools, unemployment, and 
sickness. 
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No one answer, no panacea exists. 
Eagle Pass, Tex., will have different ideas 
than Chicago, Ill., and the model cities 
program is fiexible enough to accom- 
modate a wide range of approaches. The 
result will be a rich store of experience 
from which other cities, not just large 
cities, but medium sized and small can 
learn. 

The innovative qualities of the first 
applications indicate that our cities 
are not only willing to meet the challenge 
of the model cities program, but have the 
capability to succeed. We owe it to these 
cities and to our urban future to see that 
their potential becomes reality. 


THREE CLEVELAND CITIZENS HON- 
ORED BY THE REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, three 
distinguished Cleveland citizens, Robert 
O. Fricke, Carl Ernst, and Anton Rumpf, 
were presented the Order of Merit by 
the Government of the Republic of Ger- 
many, The people of my district and I 
are proud that these fine gentlemen have 
been so singularly honored. 

In ceremonies on January 10, 1968, 
and January 26, 1968, Consul Dietrich 
Linke, of the Consulate of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, presented to three 
members of the Greater Cleveland com- 
munity the Order of Merit—Verdienst- 
kruez—awarded such men by German 
President Dr. Heinrich Luebke. 

In the first such ceremony, on Jan- 
uary 10, 1968, Consul Linke presented 
Robert O. Fricke, an attorney in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Order of Merit for his 
services to the German Consulate in 
helping to reestablish its office in Cleve- 
land in 1956. Mr. Fricke continued in 
his late father’s footsteps in represent- 
ing in German Consulate as well as 
members of the German-American com- 
munity in Cleveland. He was also ac- 
credited with helping create a better po- 
litical and cultural understanding 
between the people of the Cleveland 
community and those of Germany. 

On January 26, Consul Linke pre- 
sented the Order of Merit to Carl Ernst 
and Anton Rumpf. 

Mr. Carl Ernst, the editor of the Ger- 
man language publication, Vereinsnach- 
richten, was awarded the order for his 
many years of services for the German- 
American community in Cleveland. Fol- 
lowing World War II, representing the 
American Friends Service Committee— 
Quakers—Mr. Ernst was the first Ger- 
man-American to fly to Germany on be- 
half of American relief for Germany. 
After his return, he toured a number of 
large cities, speaking for such relief. He 
is the president of the German Central 
Organization, a well-known cultural and 
civic organization in Parma, Ohio, and 
has been an officer and active in many 
other German and American organiza- 
tions in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The award of the order to Mr. Anton 
Rumpf was also for his services to the 
German-American community and par- 
ticularly those on behalf of his people 
who were driven from their homes in 
Yugoslavia, following World War II. Mr. 
Rumpf is the honorary president of the 
Vereinigung der Donauschwaben in 
America. While yet in Austria, he estab- 
lished a relief organization for the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia, which he has contin- 
ued following his arrival in the United 
States. He has been very active in aid- 
ing his people adapt themselves to their 
newly adopted homes while retaining 
their cultural heritage. He is also the 
founder of a German language school 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


SERVICEMEN SHOULD NOT BE RE- 
QUIRED TO RETURN TO VIETNAM 
IN LESS THAN 1 YEAR 


Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
and thousands of American families 
breathe a sigh of relief when their sons 
who have served in Vietnam have put 
in their year and are returned to the 
United States. Recently, however, Amer- 
ican families are learning that a re- 
turned serviceman from a combat area, 
when he is in the United States for 60 
days, may be returned back into that 
area. I just do not think it is fair with 
the manpower we have in this Nation. 
So on yesterday I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 664, which provides 
that unless we are in a declared war, 
any American serviceman who has 
served 1 year in a combat area and is 
returned to the United States, is not re- 
quired to return to a combat area for a 
period of 1 year. That will take care of 
a lot of these boys who have been drafted 
for just a 2-year period. 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, 1969 will be 
marked with another census of agri- 
culture, as required by law every 5 yeors. 
During that year and through 1970, the 
Bureau of the Census will deluge farmers 
throughout the country with detailed 
questionnaires covering every phase of 
farm operations. 

The proposed survey for next year 
demands precise figures on such items as 
the amount of irrigating water and 
fertilizer used and other production 
practices and crop yields. The farmer 
will be required to disclose how much 
money he owes, how he finances his op- 
eration and the equipment he maintains. 

As proposed, the questions are so in- 
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volved and complicated that, in many 
instances, outside professional help will 
be required to answer them. 

I am concerned about two aspects of 
this matter. 

First, the nature of some of the census 
questions seems actually invasive. There 
should be a ceiling on how far the Gov- 
ernment is allowed to pry into the 
personal life of any citizen. 

Second, no farmer or other business- 
man wants to disclose private informa- 
tion concerning his operations. The 
farmer, for example, should not be asked 
to tell how much grain he is storing while 
awaiting a good market price. Divulging 
such information would put him at a 
disadvantage to speculators and com- 
petitors. 

For these and other reasons, I am in- 
troducing a bill which would prohibit the 
use of questions directly relating to pro- 
duction, acreage, operation and financ- 
ing of any farm or farmer in the agri- 
cultural census. 

The bill will not restrict legitimate 
and appropriate Government access to 
farm information. The Department of 
Agriculture already secures the needed 
information through their very extensive 
surveys and reports. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of advising the 
House that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gray] will call up the conference 
report on H.R. 12603, the National Visi- 
tors Center Facilities Act, immediately 
following the conclusion of action on the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1968. 


SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
tained in the committee when the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] read 
on the floor of the House the resolution 
which was adopted by the Democratic 
steering committee with reference to the 
adjournment of this Congress. I wish to 
compliment the gentleman. I also wish 
to compliment the steering committee for 
taking this action. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable to me 
that in the situation in which we find 
ourselves now, with the approaching po- 
litical conventions, we should not ad- 
journ this Congress sine die prior to the 
conventions. 

I would hate to think about the polit- 
ical speeches and maneuverings that 
would be made after these conventions, 
if we came back here after the conven- 
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tions adjourn. To say the least the at- 
mosphere would not be conducive to the 
enactment of sound legislation. Last 
year, the Members may recall, the Com- 
mittee on Rules adopted a somewhat 
similar resolution in an effort to get that 
session of the Congress adjourned. We 
think that action served well. We have 
repeated that procedure on several occa- 
sions this year. I have also discussed this 
with the leadership from time to time 
this year. Therefore the purpose of this 
statement is to advise the chairmen of 
the various legislative committees and 
the House that at a date not too far dis- 
tant we propose to take action in the 
Rules Committee to advise the chairmen 
of these committees that by a certain 
date they must have their bills before 
the Rules Committee; otherwise, there 
will be no action except upon matters of 
the direst emergency or in procedural 
matters. 


FILING AND RECORDING OF JUDG- 
MENTS OR DECREES IN OFFICE OF 
RECORDER OF DEEDS OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (S. 1227), to pro- 
vide that a judgment or decree of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall not constitute a lien until 
filed and recorded in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
to the House amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House engrossed amendment 
insert: 

“Sec, 4. (a) The amendments made by the 
first section and section 2 of this Act shall 
apply only with respect to judgments or 
decrees rendered in, or recognizances de- 
clared forfeited by, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia on 
and after April 1, 1968. 

“(b) The amendment made by section 3 of 
this Act shall apply only with respect to writs 
of fieri facias issued by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
on and after April 1, 1968.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina if this 
amendment in which the House is about 
to concur provides only that the filing 
date shall be April 1, 1968, rather than 
January 1, as passed in the House bill 
last fall? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct. This bill passed 
the House on November 20, 1967, but the 
other body did not act on it in time to 
meet the effective date therein—Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

The bill provides that every final judg- 
ment or decree for the payment of money 
rendered in the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall constitute 
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a lien on interests in real property and 
shall be enforceable by execution only 
when filed and recorded in the Office of 
the Recorder of Deeds, thus providing 
the same recordation requirements in 
the same office as now apply to liens es- 
tablished by final judgments or decrees 
rendered, and recognizances declared 
forfeited, by the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions. 

The House amendment to the bill last 
year made it apply to judgments ren- 
dered on and after January 1, 1968. 

The Senate yesterday changed this 
date to April 1, 1968, which will give am- 
ple time and notice to all persons con- 
cerned as to the recordation require- 
ments, so that they may protect their 
liens when judgments are secured in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia concurs in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment to the House 
amendment was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
pa of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 42] 
Ashley Diggs Passman 
Ashmore Edwards, La. Resnick 
Battin Pulton, Tenn. Rostenkowski 
Berry Hagan Roudebush 
Bow Helstoski Roybal 
Brooks Holland St. Onge 
Brown, Calif. King, Calif. Sandman 
Button Kluczynski Schweiker 
Corman McDonald, Selden 
Dawson Mich, Teague, Tex. 
Dellenback Mailliard 
Dent Morse, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 399 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
otis under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that. 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, H.R. 15414, to continue the existing 
excise tax rates on communication sery- 
ices and on automobiles, and to apply 
more generally the provisions relating to 
payments of estimated tax by corpora- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 
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The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 15414, with Mr. 
HAMILTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mis! 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
will be recognized for 2 hours, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the key provisions of 
this bill, H.R. 15414, continuation of the 
existing excise tax rates on passenger 
automobiles and telephone service and 
the acceleration of estimated income tax 
by corporations, were recommended by 
the administration. These provisions 
were part of the package that included 
the administration’s request for a 10- 
percent surcharge on individual and 
corporate income taxes. Although the 
committee has not as yet concluded its 
consideration of the proposals to raise 
the individual and corporate income 
taxes, it has concluded that the proposals 
in the bill now before the House should 
be placed before the Congress for prompt 
consideration. 

The Members will recall that the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 pro- 
vided for the gradual reduction of the 
manufacturers excise tax on passenger 
automobiles down to a permanent level 
of 1 percent. Over the same period, the 
tax on telephone service was to be re- 
duced and finally repealed. In 1966, after 
the budget outlook had been altered by 
the buildup of our forces in Vietnam, the 
Congress placed a temporary mora- 
torium on the scheduled reductions in 
these two excise taxes. This mora- 
torium retained the tax on automobiles 
at the current rate of 7 percent and the 
tax on telephone service at the rate of 
10 percent for a period which ends on 
March 31, 1968, 1 month from today. If 
no further action is taken, on April 1 the 
tax on automobiles will fall to a rate 
of 2 percent and the tax on telephone 
service to rate of 1 percent. 

Clearly, this is not the time to reduce 
excise taxes or any other taxes which 
yield significant amounts of revenue. The 
budget recently submitted by the Presi- 
dent anticipates a budget deficit of $22.8 
billion in the fiscal year 1968 and a 
deficit of $21.1 billion in the fiscal year 
1969 if the tax rates already set by exist- 
ing law are allowed to stand. These 
deficit figures are measured under the 
new, unified budget. In terms of the fa- 
miliar administrative budget, the pro- 
jected deficits are $21.6 billion in 1968, 
and $24.7 billion in 1969 based on the 
same assumptions. Any way you meas- 
ure it, however, the deficits are alto- 
gether too large. A tax reduction in the 
face of deficits of this size cannot be 
justified especially since the economy— 
while it still is not booming to the extent 
some have suggested it would—neverthe- 
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less appears relatively strong and cer- 
tainly is not on the brink of a recession. 

Continuation of the existing excise tax 
rates alone will forestall a reduction in 
Federal receipts amounting to $306 mil- 
lion in the current fiscal year, and $2.66 
billion in the fiscal year 1969. This com- 
bined with the speedup of corporate tax 
payments will reduce the projected 
budget deficits, as I just stated, by $1.1 
billion in 1968 and $3.1 billion in 1969. 

In other words, in the overall or uni- 
fled budget the deficit would be reduced 
from $22.8 billion in 1968 by the enact- 
ment of this legislation to $21.7 billion. 
On the basis of the old administrative 
budget, the deficit in 1968 would be re- 
duced from $21.6 billion in 1968, to $20.5 
billion if we enact this bill. In the fiscal 
year 1969 the unified budget deficit would 
be reduced from $21.1 billion to $18 bil- 
lion by the passage of this legislation. 
The administrative budget deficit for 
fiscal year 1969 would be reduced from 
$24.7 billion to $21.6 billion if this legis- 
lation is passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will this be the result of 
anticipated added revenue, or an end to 
the dog chasing its tail? 

Mr. MILLS. There is $1.1 billion of 
additional revenue under the bill in 1968 
and $3.1 billion in 1969. If the gentleman 
will look on page 7 of the report he will 
understand fully what I am talking 
about. 

In fiscal year 1968 we pick up, by con- 
tinuing the excise tax on automobiles, 
$190 million which otherwise would be 
lost. We get $116 million by continuing 
the 10-percent tax on telephone services, 
which otherwise would be lost. Then we 
get, through the proposal to speed up 
corporate tax payments, $800 million in 
that fiscal year. This gives us a total of 
$1,106 million. 

In fiscal year 1969 we get, from con- 
tinuing the passenger automobile tax at 
7 percent, $1.5 billion. We get $1,160 mil- 
lion from continuing the 10-percent tax 
on telephone service. Then we get, 
through the speedup of corporate tax 
payments, another $400 million. This 
gives us for fiscal year 1969 $3,060 million 
that we would not get if we did not pass 
this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me see if I can get this 
straight. The speedup has to end some- 
time. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, it does, although we 
never lose the additional revenue we have 
picked up in the interval. Over a 5-year 
period we continue to gain $400 million 
a year through this transition to full 
current payment for corporations. 

Mr. GROSS. So that the bookkeeping 
legerdemain ends in about 5 years? 

Mr. MILLS. The transition ends in 5 
years. The gentleman will remember we 
started this process for corporations in 
1950, and we have continued to make 
these changes since that time whenever 
we thought the economy would permit 
it. It also has helped when we thought 
we needed revenues, as we need them 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. MILLS. In view of the budget defi- 
cits in 1968 and 1969, clearly we need to 
continue these excise tax rates. 

It is also clear that action to continue 
the two excise tax rates must be taken 
quickly. While the April 1 deadline is 
still a month away, there is a danger 
that unless consumers can be sure in 
advance that current tax rates will be 
continued, they may begin to defer pur- 
chases of new automobiles in expecta- 
tion of a significant reduction in new car 
prices on April 1. 

The same considerations that apply 
to the excise tax provisions of the bill 
also bear on the provisions regarding the 
acceleration of payments of estimated 
tax by corporations, the second major 
provision of this bill. Since 1950, your 
committee has gradually been converting 
the system for the payment of tax for 
corporations to a current payment sys- 
tem. The objective has been to place cor- 
porations under the same rules for the 
current payment of income tax liabilities 
as apply to the owners of unincorporated 
businesses, who must compete with cor- 
porations. The provisions approved in 
1950 were the first of four actions taken 
to achieve the objective. In each case 
an attempt was made to enact the pro- 
visions at a time when their implementa- 
tion would not hamper the progress of 
the economy. Also in each case the tran- 
sition has been made gradually. 

It is appropriate to complete the tran- 
sition to full current payment for cor- 
porations at this time. The action will 
strengthen the budget and it is unlikely 
to have an adverse effect on the economy. 
However, if the current payment pro- 
visions are to help us with the deficit 
in 1968, we must act promptly so that 
the many corporations using the cal- 
endar year can put the new rules into 
effect on their 1968 payments of esti- 
mated tax which begin April 15. 

Let me emphasize to the Members of 
the House that, in reporting this bill, the 
committee does not intend to foreclose 
possible future action on the administra- 
tion’s surcharge proposal. The question 
remains before the committee and no de- 
cision has as yet been reached. When a 
decision will be reached is uncertain. 
There are too many imponderables. The 
committee as a whole has taken no action 
on the surcharge since last October 3 
when it adopted a resolution temporarily 
laying it aside. Since that time we have 
twice further considered the surcharge 
proposal but reached no different deci- 
sion with respect to it. 

It might be well, however, for me at 
this time to restate my position with re- 
spect to the surcharge proposal although 
I believe my position is clear. I believe 
that any income tax increase should be 
coupled with actions evidencing firm 
control over the expenditure side of the 
budget both in spirit and deed. There 
have been some improvements taken in 
this regard but in my estimation not suf- 
ficient to yet justify final consideration 
of tax increases. 

There, of course, could be factors 
which in effect might force the Congress 
to support tax increases. Let me refer 
to two of them briefiy. 

This could occur, for example, if we 
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were to be faced with a substantial accel- 
eration of war expenditures. But this de- 
velopment should convince even more 
people that you cannot carry on at home 
as usual while paying for the dollar cost 
of a war, and thus bring additional 
retrenchment. 

This need for additional taxes could 
also occur if we were faced with sub- 
stantial inflationary pressures generated 
from an excess of demand. But this, too, 
would make more evident the need for 
greater expenditure. 

So, under either contingency what I 
am pointing out is that there would still 
be the need, even intensified as I see it, 
for the very thing that the Committee 
on Ways and Means initially pointed 
out as a corollary to any tax increase. 

What we are saying is this: In time of 
war heretofore we have always as cit- 
izens and as government had to tighten 
our belts just a little bit. I think in order 
to avoid many, many problems that will 
plague us through not doing it, ultimately 
we are going to find that we have to 
do this same thing for so long as we 
incur these additional war expenditures. 

I am well aware of the fact that prices 
have been increasing in the last several 
months and that our gross national prod- 
uct had been increasing. I recognize 
also that an inventory accumulation 
process has begun. However, it seems to 
me that there still is some slack on the 
demand side of the economy. The latest 
production index, that for January, is 
only slightly above that of a year ago, 
and is actually down slightly from De- 
cember. Plant capacity utilization is still 
well below preferred operating rates. And 
retail sales are not up as much as many 
expected. New orders for durable goods 
and machine tools fell in January and 
the level of housing starts was below the 
November figure. In short it seems to me 
that while the economy is strong, the 
price rises we are getting are still at- 
tributable to a cost-push situation, not 
a demand-pull situation. Under such 
conditions a tax increase not accom- 
panied by rigorous expenditure control 
in my view is of questionable value. Our 
problem occurred because we materially 
increased our annual rate of spending at 
a faster pace than revenue increases 
from enlarged economic activity could 
occur. 

Before leaving this general topic, let 
me also say a word about our interna- 
tional financial situation. I believe it is 
essential to maintain the soundness of 
the dollar. Under present conditions this 
includes maintenance of the present 
price of gold and the settling of our in- 
ternational accounts in gold or in the 
new special drawing rights. I, for one, 
will watch carefully the interrelationship 
5 these matters to our domestic situa- 

on. 

To return once more to this bill, while 
there are a number of factors causing 
us to postpone our decision on the pro- 
posed income tax increase, we do not 
want them to jeopardize the effective- 
ness of the proposals in this bill. We 
must not delay their implementation un- 
til the decision on the surcharge can 
be made. At the same time, we refuse 
to make a premature decision on the 
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surcharge issue simply because prompt 
action must be taken on the measures in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, let me turn now to a 
specific discussion of the features of this 
bill. 

THE EXCISE TAXES 

The first provision in this bill concerns 
the manufacturers excise tax on auto- 
mobiles. It continues the present 7-per- 
cent rate of tax for the remainder of this 
calendar year and the calendar year 
1969. On January 1, 1970, the tax will be 
reduced to 5 percent. Similar 2-percent- 
age-point reductions will be made on 
January 1, 1971, and January 1, 1972. 
Finally, the bill calls for the repeal of 
the tax on January 1, 1973. Under ex- 
isting law, the tax would not be repealed 
but would be retained at a permanent 
rate of 1 percent. 

The schedule of reductions provided 
for this excise tax was determined after 
consultation with representatives of the 
auto industry. A reduction of more than 
2 percentage points at any one time 
might disrupt the industry by causing 
consumers to defer purchases as the 
time for the next tax reduction drew 
near. Furthermore, the market for sales 
of used cars might be adversely affected 
if the price of new cars fell significantly 
as a result of a sharp reduction in the 
Federal excise tax. 

From the industry’s point of view, 
January 1 is the best date upon which to 
schedule a reduction. Sales are usually 
brisk in the fall after new models are 
introduced. Any deferral of purchases 
from this period of strong sales will not 
have serious repercussions. Further- 
more, the purchases will be deferred un- 
til the winter months when sales are 
traditionally weak. 

The bill also continues the present 10- 
percent tax on local telephone service, 
toll service, and teletypewriter exchange 
service until January 1, 1970. Reductions 
in this tax are coordinated with the re- 
ductions in the tax on passenger automo- 
biles. The tax rate will fall to 5 percent 
on January 1, 1970, to 3 percent on 
January 1, 1971, to 1 percent on January 
1, 1972, and will be repealed beginning 
in 1973. 

CURRENT PAYMENT OF CORPORATE TAX 
LIABILITIES 

The bill will also place corporations on 
the same current tax payment system as 
is already applicable to individuals. The 
two groups are not on the same footing 
now. Individuals are required to file a 
declaration of estimated tax and pay 
equal quarterly installments of the esti- 
mated tax if they expect their final tax 
liabilities to exceed withheld amounts 
by $40. Corporations, on the other hand, 
do not have to make current tax pay- 
ments if their expected tax liabilities are 
less than $100,000. Even if their liabil- 
ities exceed this amount, their current 
tax payments need only be based on the 
liabilities in excess of $100,000. 

The existing system provides medium- 
sized and small corporations a tax ad- 
vantage over sole proprietorships and 
partnerships. These corporations can de- 
fer the payment of as much as $100,000 
of Federal tax liability until the year 
following the tax year, while the propri- 
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etorships and partnerships they compete 
with cannot. The owners of these unin- 
corporated businesses have to make cur- 
rent tax payments based on the entire 
expected tax liability of the business. 

This bill removes this advantage cor- 
porations now enjoy by placing them 
under the same rules as those governing 
estimated tax payments of individuals. 
A 5-year transition period is provided, 
however, so that the shift to the new 
basis will not cause hardship for those 
affected. A corporation with $100,000 or 
more of tax liability will have to lower the 
present exemption to $80,000 for taxable 
years beginning in 1968. The exemption 
will be lowered to $60,000 in 1969, to $40,- 
000 in 1970, to $20,000 in 1971, and elim- 
inated in 1972. Corporations with tax 
liabilities of less than $100,000 will be 
asked to pay currently 20 percent of 
their expected tax liability in 1968, 40 
percent of their expected tax liability in 
1969, 60 percent in 1970, 80 percent in 
1971, and the entire amount, if over $40 
in 1972. In this way, all corporations 
with taxable income will begin to make 
some form of current payments this 
year. They will reach a fully current 
status with respect to these payments 
in 1972. 

On a related matter, the bill provides 
for a penalty, or, more accurately, an ad- 
dition to tax, if corporations fail to pay 
at least 80 percent of the amount they 
are required to pay under the current 
payment provisions. At the present time, 
there is no addition to tax if corporations 
pay as little as 70 percent of the required 
amount while individuals have a penalty 
imposed unless they pay 80 percent of 
the amount required under the current 
payment provisions. The penalty for fail- 
ing to meet the 70-percent test under 
present law, or 80-percent test under the 
bill, is computed at the annual rate of 6 
percent of the unpaid liability. This is 
the same percentage that now also ap- 
plies for underpayments of estimated tax 
on the part of individuals. 

QUICK REFUND OF OVERPAYMENTS 


A number of corporations will be re- 
quired to make current payments of tax 
for the first time under this bill. Others 
will have to pay a much larger portion 
of their tax liability on a current basis. 
With this more exacting current pay- 
ment system, it is likely that a number 
of corporations may inadvertently make 
substantial overpayments of tax. This 
may occur because the income they ex- 
pect at the beginning of the year will 
not be realized due to some unfortunate 
experience, such as a fire, flood, or down- 
turn in sales, that occurs toward the 
end of the year. 

Under existing law, it may take quite 
a while to obtain refunds for these over- 
payments of estimated tax because re- 
funds cannot be obtained until the tax 
return for the year is filed. While March 
15 is the tax return due date for a cal- 
endar year corporation, many corpora- 
tions find it difficult to complete the ex- 
tensive preparation required for their 
tax returns by the due date and there- 
fore must request a 3- to 6-month ex- 
tension of time in which to file. Any such 
extension postpones the receipt of a re- 
fund. A further postponement may re- 
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sult from the fact that the Internal 
Revenue Service has 45 days after the 
filing in which to make a refund with- 
out incurring interest charges on the 
overpayment. 

To prevent hardships of the type I 
have described, the committee has in- 
cluded in the bill a provision for quick 
refunds of overpayments of estimated 
tax by corporations. This provision is 
similar in many respects to existing pro- 
visions for quick refunds when there is 
a net operating loss carryback or a carry- 
back of unused investment credits. 

This bill permits a corporation to ap- 
ply for a quick refund immediately after 
the close of the taxable year even though 
it is not ready to file its return at that 
time. A corporation may file for such a 
refund if its revised appraisal of its esti- 
mated income tax liability indicates that 
estimated tax payments made previous- 
ly will exceed the final liability by 5 per- 
cent of that liability and by at least $200. 
When an application for such a refund 
is filed, the Internal Revenue Service will 
be required to make the refund based on 
the excess over the corporation’s latest 
estimate of final tax liability. A refund 
must be made by the Service within 45 
days after the application has been filed 
unless the application contains material 
omissions or errors. To prevent a possible 
abuse under this provision, a penalty or 
addition to tax, computed at the annual 
rate of 6 percent, and of the same type 
as now applies for underpayments of es- 
timated tax, will be made if the refund 
is later found to have been excessive. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 


This bill also simplifies compliance 
with the estimated tax provisions by re- 
lieving corporations of the necessity of 
filing declarations of estimated tax in 
connection with their quarterly estimated 
tax payments. Corporations now gen- 
erally pay estimated tax by depositing 
the amounts in a bank designated by the 
Internal Revenue Service and are pro- 
vided with quarterly deposit forms for 
this purpose by the Service. These forms 
provide sufficient records for both the 
corporation and the Internal Revenue 
Service. A formal declaration of esti- 
mated tax is, therefore, no longer neces- 
sary for corporations. 

The final provision of this bill assures 
a corporation that a deposit of tax which 
is mailed 2 or more days before the 
due date will be considered paid on time 
even if the mail delivery should be de- 
layed so that the deposit does not reach 
the bank until after the due date for the 
installment. For example, if the 15th of 
the month is the due date, the deposit 
must be mailed by midnight on the 13th. 
This applies to deposits of estimated 
taxes, withheld taxes, employment taxes 
and excise taxes. The bill extends the ap- 
proach already applied in the case of 
tax returns to cover the mailing of de- 
posits of estimated tax. The bill provides, 
however, that such a deposit must be 
mailed 2 days or more before the due 
date in order to be treated as paid on 
time since this probably represents the 
average elapse of time before mail de- 
livery occurs. The bill, therefore, estab- 
lishes that timely mailing will be con- 
sidered timely filing without disrupting 
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the timing of the flow of funds into the 
Treasury. A corporation will continue to 
be able, of course, to send a representa- 
tive to make the required deposits in per- 
son on the actual due dates. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, this bill does not in- 
crease tax liabilities beyond levels al- 
ready imposed. It does forestall a reduc- 
tion in tax rates on two important excise 
taxes and it accelerates the collection of 
the corporate income tax to place it on 
the same footing with the collection of 
individual income taxes. The actions 
taken in the bill are appropriate under 
current economic conditions and in view 
of prospective budget deficits. Prompt 
action is essential, however, if the bill is 
to achieve its objective. I urge the House 
to give its speedy approval to the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means yielding to 
me. 

I would like to go back for just a min- 
ute to what I understand from reading 
the report and the bill is the removal of 
the exclusion from small businesses of 
estimated filing of income tax as a cor- 
porate body if their adjusted income is 
less than $100,000 a year for tax purposes. 

Is it true that under those circum- 
stances, there will be in effect not only 
a moving up, according to the table pro- 
vided I believe on page 9 of the bill—but 
also that there very well might be a harsh 
effect on such small businesses, for prac- 
tical purposes, during this 5-year period? 
No one believes that it will ever be re- 
moved, perhaps, if we continue under 
our present assumptions—and that this 
permanent law would have the effect of 
doubling the tax on the smaller corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not think anything 
will be done in the case of small corpora- 
tions which has not already occurred in 
the case of unincorporated businesses. 

Mr. HALL. I just believe that this needs 
more explanation and I am asking only 
for such information. 

Mr. MILLS. Perhaps I did not go into 
it enough in my earlier statement. 

Let me explain how these two speedup 
provisions work this way. At the present 
time corporations are required to pay on 
a current basis only income tax liabili- 
ties in excess of $100,000. In addition, 
there is no penalty if no more than 70 
percent of these liabilities over $100,000 
are paid on a current basis. 

The bill first of all provides that this 
70 percent is to be changed to 80 percent. 
This occurs immediately and is fully ef- 
fective for 1968. This is the same per- 
centage of liabilities which must be paid 
on a current basis by individuals and sole 
proprietorships. 

The bill also removes the $100,000 ex- 
emption over a 5-year period with the 
result that corporations eventually will 
have to pay 80 percent of their tax lia- 
bilities on a current basis if they have tax 
liabilities of over $40. As a result, large 
corporations will have to pay more on a 
current basis, since the $100,000 exemp- 
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tion will no longer apply to them. In ad- 
dition, small corporations which pres- 
ently pay nothing on a current basis will 
gradually have to pay their taxes cur- 
rently, as is already true of individuals, 
sole proprietorships, and partnerships. 

The bill provides, however, a 5-year 
transition period before this $100,000 ex- 
emption is completely wiped out. As a re- 
sult, in 1968 corporations are to have an 
exemption of 80 percent of their tax lia- 
bilities under $100,000. Then, in 1969 this 
exemption is to be 60 percent, and so on, 
decreasing 20 percentage points a year 
until the exemption disappears in 1972. 
This spreads the additional payments 
which must be made during this transi- 
tional period in a manner which will pre- 
vent any substantial increase in current 
tax payments for corporations in any one 
year. 

Bear in mind two things: under no 
circumstances are we changing the basic 
tax liability. That is my first point. 

Then bear in mind this: All we are 
doing with respect to corporations is 
finally placing them on the same basis 
that partnerships, proprietorships, and 
sole proprietorships have been on since 
we put into effect this more rapid pay- 
ment of taxes. 

So I do not believe it can be said that 
we are imposing an undue burden upon 
these corporations, especially in view of 
the transition period. What we are do- 
ing is bringing their current tax pay- 
ments into line with the identical current 
tax payments that have been made by 
sole proprietorships, partnerships and in- 
dividuals for many years. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, he would confirm the fact that 
it is not true that the small units, that is. 
those under $100,000 per annum tax lia- 
bility, will be assessed in effect at 20 per- 
cent surtax, and will have to pay this for 
a ia Toe period under the accelerated 
p. 


Mr. MILLS. If you want to say that 
there is some enlargement in their pay- 
ments during those 5 years, I would have 
to admit the gentleman is correct, but 
there has been no increase in their lia- 
bilities. If we did not add the speed-up 
in payments to the existing payments 
being made in the calendar year 1968 
for the taxable year 1967, we would have 
to forgive some part of the 1967 liability. 
When we put individuals on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, we did forgive a part. But 
when we put the larger corporations on 
that basis, those with more than $100,000 
of tax liability, we did not forgive them 
anything. But we did space it over a 
number of years, and we are doing the 
same thing now, so as not to place an un- 
due burden upon them. Had we said, “Pay 
50 percent the first year, 100 percent the 
second year,” then I think we would 
have been unduly affecting their cash 
flow. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman weights this 
simply with the need of the Nation for 
income, while recognizing that we do 
have in this accelerated process a surtax 
on a surtax, so to speak. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me put it in a different 
way. I do not like to take credit for 
things around here, but it is my recol- 
lection that I was the one who started 
this idea of having corporations pay on 
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an accelerated basis back in the Truman 
administration. I found I could sell my 
idea of bringing greater equity in the tax 
law because at that time they found it 
improved the budget situation. That may 
have been the reason they voted it. I do 
not know. But I have always advocated 
this, not for the purpose of trying to help 
the budget, but for the purpose of trying 
to bring equality of tax payments be- 
tween the fellow who runs the little 
corner grocery store and the general 
grocery across the street that operates 
in a corporate form. I have never been 
able to understand why an individual 
proprietor is called upon to pay 80 per- 
cent of his tax within the taxable year— 
that is if it exceeds $40—and a corpora- 
tion making a lot more, perhaps, is per- 
mitted to pay much or all of its tax over 
a period in the following year. That is 
a tremendous advantage to have your 
money for that length of time when you 
are in competition with someone else who 
does not have the use of this money. 

And bear in mind that although there 
are a lot of small corporations, but there 
are many times more of the individually- 
owned unincorporated businesses. 

Mr. HALL. But the gentleman would 
agree with me that through the OEO 
and the SBA we are subsidizing many 
small corporations that are trying to get 
into production on a self-sustaining 
basis, and they are reporting incomes 
with less than $100,000 a year. So one 
wonders why we do that on the one hand 
and now turn around and put a surtax on 
them on the other. 

Mr. MILLS. My friend from Missouri 
knows that there are many inconsist- 
encies in government rules. I cannot 
explain all of these inconsistencies. Here, 
we are thinking in terms of equating tax 
burdens and the payment of taxes. That 
is all we had in mind. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. While we 
are discussing this question, I believe it 
should be pointed out that I do not 
know we are doing exact equity as be- 
tween the small corporation or the 
small corner proprietorship and the cor- 
porate entity, because if we were going 
to do complete equity, we would forgive 
three-fourths of 1 year’s tax obligation 
in connection with the speedup, which 
is what we did with individuals. There is 
no question that what we are doing here 
is to bring about consistency, and within 
5 years we will have any difference 
phased out. At that time individuals and 
corporations will be on a completely con- 
sistent basis. 

But during this period, a corporate 
entity under $100,000 will be paying in 
a sense 120 percent the first year, 20 per- 
cent additional the next year, and 20 
percent additional the next. In other 
words, for each year, that corporation 
will be paying the balance of the prior 
years’ liability plus an additional 20- 
percent speedup for the current year. 

Mr. MILLS. The point I was making 
is that the percentage is never more 
than a 20-percent increase in payments. 
But, when we placed individuals on a 
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current basis we required them to shift 
over within the first year. Had we not 
forgiven some part of the existing out- 
standing liability, we would have put 
them in the position of paying 200 per- 
cent in that year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. The only point I was trying to 
bring out was that there was a forgive- 
ness when we applied this technique to 
the individual, the private individual 
taxpayer. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
chairman said that in the first place— 
and this seems inexcusable to me, and 
although I came on the floor prepared to 
vote for this bill because of the exigencies 
of the timing, if we are not allowing that 
for that buildup, and people are having 
trouble anyway with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and keeping their em- 
ployees on the payroll, to me it seems 
utterly inexcusable. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out, that although the speedup ac- 
counts for an $800 million tax increase 
in the first year, $400 million of this re- 
sults from the change in reporting from 
70 to 80 percent. This applies to all cor- 
porations. The other $400 million is 
spread among all corporations, both 
those that have more than $100,000 of 
tax and those that have less than $100,000 
of tax; so I think it is reasonable for me 
to say that the burden of much of this 
speedup is on the larger corporatins. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that. 

Mr. MILLS. I would hope the gentle- 
man will see that and go along with it. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman has a good 
legislative record and I appreciate his 
patience. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not recall that there 
was much testimony before the commit- 
tee specifically on the speedup. How- 
ever, I think it is fair to say that one 
of the organizations which speaks for 
small business suggested we provide the 
speedup only with respect to corpora- 
tions that owe $5,000 or more of tax. 
I believe that was the point to begin the 
speedup which they suggested. We in the 
committee, however, thought that this 
was the time—as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] points out 
place the two types of business—propri- 
etorships and corporations—on the same 
payment basis. 

Mr. HALL. If I may just simply state, 
I speak not for anyone of any group. I 
speak as president of two corporations 
that come in this position. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
little afraid the record is not as clear as 
the gentleman from Missouri has sug- 
gested. The chairman has said—and I 
would like to emphasize—this has noth- 
ing to do with the tax liability. It has to 
do with when we pay the tax. Look at 
it this way. If a corporation went out of 
existence, it would not be paying any 
more tax at all. It simply would have 
prepaid its tax or paid it sooner. It has 
to do with cash flow. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, cash flow is 
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an important item. We placed individuals 
almost on a pay-as-you-go procedure on 
taxes long ago. We are trying to do this 
for corporations. It does have a bearing 
on cash flow but not on liabilities. 

Mr. MILLS. It does, definitely. I men- 
tioned that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. . I believe the record 
should be clear on one point. Individuals 
generally were not forgiven a full year's 
taxes. The fact is that they were forgiven 
three-quarters of 1 year’s tax or $50, 
whichever was greater. In addition they 
had to make the transition in a single 
year. I believe these are important dis- 
tinctions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas mentioned the price 
of gold and stated, I believe, that he was 
opposed to the change, for the present 
at least, in the price of gold, at $35 an 
ounce. I have often wondered how the 
price of gold was fixed in the first place 
at $35 an ounce. I understand who was 
in the Executive Office at that time and 
who issued the Executive order which de- 
nied to the American people the right to 
use gold as a medium of exchange in this 
country, but I wonder on what basis it 
was originally fixed at $35 an ounce. I 
have never been able to find out. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not have the histori- 
cal data readily at hand to answer the 
gentleman’s question. 
bv Chairman, I urge passage of this 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has consumed 31 minutes. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this legislation, primarily because of the 
fiscal situation in which we find our- 
selves. 

I am pleased to note that we still are 
phasing out these Federal excise taxes, 
which I believe is desirable. 

As the chairman has pointed out, this 
other reform, getting all of our society 
closer to a pay-as-you-go basis on the 
corporate income tax, as is already true 
in the case of the personal income tax, 
is something that we are always looking 
for. True, it has an immediate advantage 
to the Federal Government, but we ac- 
tually are merely speeding up the time 
when moneys which would eventually 
come in anyway are to be counted as 
revenues. 

I believe the primary matter before us 
is to recognize that this measure is in- 
adequate in that it does not get at the 
basic deficit the administration has for 
the present fiscal year 1968 or at the defi- 
cit projected for the fiscal year 1969. 

I wish to say further, even if we were 
to adopt the President’s program for a 
surtax, bringing in, along with some 
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other things, about $13 billion, this would 
be inadequate to meet the difficulties 
which exist in our fiscal affairs. 

The Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers testified that even with 
the surtax prices will rise about 3 per- 
cent this year. This is an unbearable 
amount. This has a direct bearing on the 
serious problem of the international bal- 
ance of payments. As the domestic infla- 
tion rises, it encourages a further in- 
crease of imports and a diminution of 
exports, thus cutting in on the big plus 
we have had in our international balance 
of payments; namely, our balance of 
trade. 

It is almost unbelievable that we 
should be here on a bill involving a bil- 
lion dollars of revenue when the deficits, 
as shown in the committee report, in 
both fiscal years may be $20 billion, and 
possibly even more. 

That is without even thinking of 
whether or not this Vietnam situation 
should heat up. As I urged in debating 
the rule, if the people thought there was 
a better fiscal way out of this, and if 
anybody wanted to offer a surtax, they 
could do it. This was with respect to the 
thought, which some people had, that it 
was just the chairman on Ways and 
Means that was being obstinate in hold- 
ing it up. Of course it is not. The heavy 
majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means members, including myself, 
backed the chairman on this point. 

Now I do not want to hit on our deficit 
problem through our surtax. If it could be 
offered here, and I think it would be very 
clear that the House feels about the same 
way as the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I might say that the individ- 
ual Members of this House pretty ac- 
curately reflect the thinking of the 
American people on this. To those in the 
administration, who have been saying 
that it is those of us who cannot stand the 
heat and do what they say is the right 
thing, that is, urge a tax increase, and 
who are saying that the people are wrong 
and must be directed toward a correction 
of their ways, I say it is clear that the 
administration is the one that is in error. 
The only clear way to hit at this deficit— 
and they have been told this by every 
economist and businessman in this 
field—is to cut expenditures. However, 
the administration is not going to do it. 

As I said yesterday, there is only one 
thing keeping the people in Europe from 
really making a run on the dollar by 
cashing in their $32 billion in claims. The 
thing holding them back is that they 
realize there is an election this Novem- 
ber. They think that the American peo- 
ple are going to kick out an administra- 
tion which cannot balance the budget— 
and not only cannot but will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. They not only cannot, 
but their theory is that this is not 
necessary. 

Now, getting back to this specific prob- 
lem, I do want to refer to our commit- 
tee report on page 2 which sets up some 
of these budget estimates, in order to 
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clarify them just a bit. I am happy that 
the committee did put in a translation of 
the budgets of 1968 and 1969 into the 
administrative budget estimates which 
we had been following up until this year 
when the budget was revised and pre- 
sented in a unified format. The $137 bil- 
lion expenditures for 1968 must be inter- 
polated because yesterday I referred, and 
correctly so, to an expenditure level of 
over $140 billion. The bases for this es- 
timate are in the economic indicators. 
I simply take the average monthly ex- 
penditures so far this fiscal year, and 
then multiply the average by the num- 
ber of months. Now, the seeming discrep- 
ancy occurs because in this $137 billion 
they still are counting on using sales of 
participation certificates to reduce ex- 
penditures. In the new budget I am 
happy to say they are treating partici- 
pation certificate sales as increased rev- 
enue, which is a way of financing in- 
creased expenditures. They have not yet 
actually sold participation certificates in 
this amount, but actually they are spend- 
ing at a level of about $142 billion on the 
administrative budget basis. This does 
not alter the deficit figure because, if 
they do sell the participation certificates, 
then the receipts will reduce the deficit 
to that extent. The $21 billion figure on 
the deficit is not in error, but suppose 
we do not sell the participation certifi- 
cates. Then the deficit figure would be 
$25 billion. 

Now let us look over at the 1969 column 
because this needs explanation and it 
shows the dangers involved in moving 
to the unified budget. 

The administrative budget expendi- 
tures, of course, are those that are 
financed through general revenues, What 
we are talking about here today in ex- 
cise taxes and what we are talking about 
in income taxes go into general revenues. 
The unified budget includes now in the 
expenditure column those programs, 
whose expenditures are in the trust 
funds, which are not financed through 
general revenues but are financed 
through earmarked taxes such as social 
security, the payroll taxes, and the vari- 
ous excises that have been directed into 
the highway trust fund. 

Now, note how the President, by cut- 
ting back on expenditures in the high- 
way trust fund, can actually change the 
unified budget when he could not change 
the administrative budget. Last year he 
said, “Oh, well, we will cut expenditures” 
and then said “We are going to cut the 
highway expenditures.” My point then 
was that highway expenditures had no 
bearing at all on the deficit because these 
expenditures came out of. earmarked 
funds in the highway trust fund. 

Now, with the unified budget, how- 
ever, if the President cut back on the 
highway trust funds by, say, $800 mil- 
lion, then we would actually show a plus 
$800 million through the trust fund, and 
create the false impression that some- 
how or other we have eased the deficit. 

This is what is called embezzlement in 
the private sector, where one starts to 
use funds that are earmarked for a spe- 
cific purpose and allows them to be used 
in another area. The same thing is true 
in the social security trust fund, because 
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of our increased social security taxes, we 
are increasing the amount of bonds that 
we hold in this trust fund; but these 
funds are earmarked, and we cannot use 
these for any other purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

As I say, we cannot use these funds in 
this way, otherwise it violates our policy 
of trying to figure out carefully, on a 
long-range basis, the fiscal solvency of 
the social security system. This is one 
of the things we count on, we know that 


-is there. 


So I just wanted to warn the Members 
of the House about the dangers involved 
in these figures. They are all there, and 
one can dig out what the true facts are, 
but it does require a little digging. 

The net result is that our difficulty 
today is derived from the deficit. Secre- 
tary Fowler, in testifying before the 
Committee on Ways and Means a few 
weeks ago, in regard to the administra- 
tion’s package on the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, said that the keystone to 
the administration’s program is the 
surtax. 

I said, “If the gentleman will change 
one word, I will agree with him; that 
the keystone to the administration’s bal- 
ance-of-payments program, or any pro- 
gram to do something about the bal- 
ance of payments, is the deficit, then we 
are in agreement.” 

I just do not believe that the surtax 
by itself is any answer without cutting 
the deficit. We must have a priority in 
cutting back in expenditures to reduce 
the deficit. And then once we do that, 
and see what that package is—because 
that has an economic impact itself—then 
look to see whether or not we still would 
not be well advised to ask for a surtax, 
and an increase. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield to the gentle- 
man in just 1 moment. 

Here is where the chairman states— 
and I might disagree a little bit, but I 
respect him for his obseryation—that 
even with cutting expenditures the im- 
position of a surtax might still not be 
the proper remedy. 

What this involves is an estimate of 
what is the economic picture—is it suffi- 
ciently active that a surtax really would 
cut back on inflationary forces—which 
right now are still primarily cost-push 
and not demand-pull. 

I do not know the answers. We can- 
not possibly engage in a fruitful dialog 
until we look at the package of expendi- 
ture cuts. We have not received it. The 
administration has said that they do not 
intend to do it—not in so many words— 
but in their arithmetic. 

So I submit it is not the Congress, my 
colleagues, that has stopped the dia- 
log—it is the administration. 

Mr. YATES...Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Can the gentleman tell 
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the House the amount the deficit as pre- 
dicted by Secretary Fowler would be cut 
by the special surtax? 

Mr. CURTIS. The deficit they say is 
around $8 billion for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. YATES. That is the total? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. May I point out this with 
reference to the administrative budget 
concept, which I think is what you have 
in mind. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. The tax increase that the 
administration recommended for the 
1969 fiscal year anticipate revenues of 
$135,587,000,000. Expenditures are $147,- 
463,000,000—which would make a deficit 
of $11,767,000,000. This assumes the en- 
actment of the administration’s 10-per- 
cent surcharge and their other revenue 
proposals. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors said that 
we would still have—and I can see why— 
over 3-percent inflation. 

Mr. YATES. This would leave an $11 
billion deficit even with the proposed 
surtax recommended by the administra- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. If this be true, why then is 
that not an argument for passing the 
surtax? How much would the deficit be 
without the surtax? 

Mr. CURTIS. Just add another $9.8 
billion. 

If you add the other revenue proposals 
to the surtax itself, it is $13.2 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me clarify this point, 
if I may, since perhaps I may have 
nee about some degree of confusion 

ere. 

It is my recollection that the 10-per- 
cent surcharge alone in the course of the 
fiscal year 1969 would develop about $9.8 
billion in revenue. We are proposing to 
give to the administration a continuation 
of the excise taxes, and an acceleration in 
corporate tax payments which amounts 
to $3.06 billion. Then there are some 
other user charges. I have forgotten the 
amount of that, but they are not in this 
package, But the bulk of what we are 
talking about is $9.8 billion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I am still not clear on 
what is proposed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury testified that there would be 
approximately an $11 billion deficit if 
the surcharge were passed and enacted— 
and based on revenues that it would 
bring in. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. Now you 
add the nearly $10 billion that he would 
anticipate from the surtax—and if it is 
not enacted that would be $21 billion. 

Mr. YATES. A $21 billion deficit? 

Now, without the surtax, then, it is 
proposed by the committee through the 
passage of this legislation and through 
the user tax to reduce perhaps the $21 
billion deficit by how much? 

Mr. CURTIS. The deficit would be 
$24.7 billion without the surcharge, the 
user charges or this bill. The surcharge 
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alone would increase receipts in fiscal 
1969 by $10 billion. 

Mr. YATES. Then there would still be 
$10 billion deficit. 

Mr. CURTIS. Eleven billion dollars. 

Mr. YATES. Eleven billion dollars? If 
that be true, then why should we not 
pass the surtax in order to reduce the 
deficit further? 

Mr. CURTIS. Simply because even with 
that you will end up with over a 3-per- 
cent inflation. 

So it comes back to what some of the 
economists—and I would say a better 
group of them—said, that for every bil- 
lion dollars that you cut in expenditures, 
there is a much greater multiplier effect 
than for a $1 billion increase in taxes. 

So part of this is discipline we are 
trying to impose, to tell the administra- 
tion to cut and to get expenditures 
down. This must be a package at least. 
The first thing is an expenditures cut, 
and then we can talk in terms of what 
we might do by way of raising addi- 
tional revenue. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As I understood what 
the gentleman said, he said there would 
be an approximate $11 billion deficit 
even with the surtax, and without it 
there would be a $21 billion deficit. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. By passing this measure 
providing a user tax you still have the 
$10 or $12 billion deficit without the 
surtax. 

Mr. CURTIS. If we passed this meas- 
ure, the surcharge and the user charge 
proposals, we would be down to about 
$9 billion. 

Mr. YATES. With the user tax and 
with this one. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and with the sur- 
charge too. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has said 
that this would result in an inflationary 
figure of approximately 3 percent. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what the ad- 
ministration would estimate. 

Mr. YATES, Would you still have this 
inflationary figure of approximately 3 
percent if you were to pass the admin- 
istration’s surtax request in addition to 
this measure and the user tax? 

Mr. CURTIS. We would have it 

Mr. YATES. You would have it with- 
out it; would you have it with it as 
well? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what I am say- 
ing. With the surtax you would still have 
a 3-percent inflation. Without the sur- 
tax the inflation would be a great deal 
more. 

Mr. YATES. How much more? 

Mr. CURTIS: They could not give us 
a figure. I asked them. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. The administration 
spokesman said that if we had the en- 
tire package enacted, this total of some 
$13 billion of additional revenue in the 
fiscal year 1969, we could expect at least 
a 3-percent inflation. 
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Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. Then they said that if we 
did not enact the measure, we could ex- 
pect a slightly higher figure, although 
they never said how much. Nobody knows 
that we would have just 3 percent or 
some approximation of that figure. Bear 
this in mind—and this is what I think 
we overlook completely—we had more in- 
flation than that in the time of World 
War II and more inflation in the time of 
the Korean war, when we had price and 
wage controls. We did everything we 
could do in those days, and we enacted 
a tax bill at least every 12 months. But 
we still had inflation. Nobody can tell you 
and nobody can tell me that the passage 
of a tax bill, when we are spending at 
these levels; and we have a cost-push 
situation such as we do now, will neces- 
sarily reduce the inflationary rate to any 
appreciable extent. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill would postpone and 
extend any reduction in the excise taxes 
on telephones and automobiles. 

In addition, the bill would remove the 
exemption of $100,000 which applies to 
the prepayment of taxes by corporations, 
thereby requiring the small company to 
pay its taxes in advance—in equal in- 
stallments—just as individuals do today. 

I hate to see us extend the excise taxes 
again. Everyone agrees that these taxes 
are regressive. The sale of new automo- 
biles has been disappointing—and we 
should not overlook the important role 
of the automobile industry in our econ- 
omy. Increased costs due to safety 
features, increased cost of insurance, in- 
creased financing costs, when added to- 
gether mean that to achieve the same 
volume of car sales that we had a few 
years ago will require an additional $3.5 
to $4 billion in purchasing power. The 
car buyers will have to spend $3.5 to $4 
billion more this year if the industry is 
to sell 9 million cars. 

I would like to see the industry—and 
those 9 million potential car buyers— 
relieved of this tax as quickly as possible. 
I think that the Federal Government will 
get more revenue in the long run from 
an expanding automotive industry. 

I come to the hard decision that we 
must extend the excises only because the 


‘administration has lost all control over 


expenditures. Stopgap measures—no 
matter how distasteful—must be sup- 
ported. 

For more than a year, while the great 
tax debate has been going on, the admin- 
istration has claimed that it is cutting 
back on expenditures. Yet, when we look 
at the results of the administration’s ef- 
forts we find that expenditures for fiscal 
1968 have increased by $2.2 billion over 
the original budget. There has been no 
cutback, 

The administration today proposes to 
spend $2.2 billion more in fiscal 1968 
than was originally proposed in the 
budget. For fiscal 1969, the administra- 
tion proposes to spend $10.2 billion more 
than in fiscal 1968. And I am certain that 
even those amounts will be increased 
when we get the supplemental appro- 


priation bills. 
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It is estimated that normal revenues 
will increase by about $10 billion this 
year. Yet, expenditures—wholly unre- 
lated to the war in Vietnam—show an 
even greater increase. As a result, even 
with this bill we are still facing deficits 
for fiscal 1968 and 1969 of more than $20 
billion a year back-to-back. 

In the face of deficits of over $40 bil- 
lion in the next 2 years, I am compelled 
to vote for an extension of these excise 
taxes. It will not solve the problem, but 
if we allowed these taxes to expire the 
deficit would be that much greater. 

I also must recognize, in fairness, that 
the small company should be required to 
pay its taxes in installments just like the 
small businessman who is not incorpo- 
rated. I can certainly see the fairness of 
treating both the same. 

While I must recognize the fairness of 
this part of the bill, however, I have grave 
misgivings about the timing. Many of 
these small companies will have to go 
out and borrow the money in order to be 
in a position to pay their taxes in ad- 
vance. Interest rates are at an all-time 
high. Money may be tight. I would pre- 
fer to see changes such as this adopted 
at a time when there would be no prob- 
lem in borrowing funds at more favor- 
able rates of interest. 

Finally, as my chairman has stated, 
this bill is not meant to foreclose con- 
sideration of other taxes. But let us be 
realistic. The action the House is tak- 
ing today certainly makes it more diffi- 
cult to enact a surtax. 

This bill raises the taxes for the car 
buyer, it raises the taxes for the tele- 
phone subscriber, and in practical effect, 
it raises taxes for the small company. In 
its short-term impact, acceleration is no 
different than an increase in taxes. 

Whatever we might call it, this is a 
tax increase we are voting today. I would 
find it very difficult to vote for another 
bill in this Congress—or even later— 
which would further increase the income 
tax to be paid by this same group of tax- 
payers. 

I think we must also recognize that 
this Congress is not the only body which 
levies taxes. There are State taxes, coun- 
ty taxes, and municipal taxes. 

The demands of local governmen: for 
schools and public services must be met. 
I would give them priority over some of 
these giveaway programs of the Federal 
Government. I have heard the adminis- 
tration claim that the 10-percent surtax 
only takes back half of the tax reduction 
that the Congress enacted in 1965. Not 
only is this inaccurate, it ignores the fact 
that if there was any slack—that slack 
has already been taken up at the local 
level. 

There is another matter, however, 
which came up in the committee con- 
siderations—which in fact consumed a 
good bit of the time we spent on the dis- 
cussion of this bill—on which I would 
like to comment to the House. I am re- 
ferring to the treatment of deprecia- 
tion deductions for the various regulated 
industries in this country. This includes 
electric companies, gas transmission 
pipelines, telephone companies, airlines, 
railroads, and others. 

Some of the Federal regulatory com- 
missions have taken a position which to 
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at least some of us appears to be incon- 
sistent and also contrary to the intent 
of Congress. The problem I am referring 
to relates to the treatment of deprecia- 
tion deductions. As all of the members 
know, present law allows business to take 
depreciation deductions either on the so- 
called straight line or slow method— 
spread out evenly over the life of the 
property concerned or under one of sev- 
eral rapid depreciation methods which 
tends to concentrate the deductions in 
the early part of the life of an asset. This 
advantage has always been optional with 
a company. Some take the slow method 
and some take the fast. 

Recently the commissions have been 
trending toward a requirement which 
says in effect that for ratemaking pur- 
poses we will treat you as if you took 
the rapid depreciation methods, for pur- 
poses of determining the taxes you pay, 
whether you actually take one of these 
rapid methods or not. The effect of this 
is to minimize the tax deduction which 
the regulated industry can take for pur- 
poses of determining the rate or price 
the utility can charge. However, on the 
other hand for purposes of keeping the 
books of the utility the commissions con- 
tinue to insist that the slow depreciation 
method be used so that the smallest busi- 
ness depreciation deduction appears as a 
cost. In other words, there is a tendency 
on the part of some of the commissions to 
require the regulated industries to take 
an inconsistent position obviously de- 
signed to minimize costs of these indus- 
tries. Over the long run this is bound 
to damage the soundness of these in- 
dustries and work against the interests 
of the country as a whole. 

The committee is concerned about this 
problem, however, in large part because 
requiring these utilities to take fast de- 
preciation for ratemaking purposes when 
computing their taxes can in effect al- 
most force the regulated industries over 
on to the fast methods of depreciation. 
To do so can substantially reduce our 
revenue take from existing levels. Some 
material presented in this regard sug- 
gests an impact in the next few years of 
at least $1 billion with larger losses 
thereafter. Whether this is accurate or 
reflects the total revenue loss is some- 
thing that I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to look into. Nevertheless it is 
clear that this action which the com- 
mission apparently are trending toward 
can have a serious adverse effect on Fed- 
eral revenues. This, of course, is a matter 
of great concern today in our present 
budgetary situation. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
fully aware of the problem in this area 
and it is my understanding that this 
problem will be given attention as soon as 
the schedule of the committee’s work 
permits. I say this because I think the 
courts should understand—and I refer 
here particularly to the decision in the 
Alabama-Tennessee case that the so- 
called silence of Congress on this matter 
of liberalized depreciation in the case of 
the regulated industries is not intended 
to express a congressional point of view 
but simply has resulted from the neces- 
sity on our part to consider other legisla- 
tion first. I hope that this situation can 
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I think it is also important to point 
out that contrary to what apparently was 
the decision in the Midwestern Gas 
Transmission case that Congress did not 
give to the regulatory commissions either 
the duty or the requirement to substitute 
its expertise for that of the manage- 
ment of the industry in deciding the 
type of depreciation to take. Moreover, 
I cannot believe that Congress intended 
to require these industries to take slow 
depreciation deductions in computing all 
costs except taxes and to take large de- 
ductions for this latter purpose alone. 
This kind of inconsistent position in my 
estimation was never intended and I hope 
that it will be possible for the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to analyze this 
problem in detail in the near future. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, may I inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee as to whether or 
not he has any other speakers? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have no 
further requests on this side. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. I 
think there is nothing to be gained by 
further discussions with respect to the 
provisions or details of the legislation. 

I believe that has been amply ex- 
plained by the chairman and in colloquy 
earlier in the debate. 

Fundamentally, we have to recognize 
that there is no alternative except to do 
at least what the committee is recom- 
mending to the House in this instance. 
We are in a fiscal mess. We all have to 
recognize it and acknowledge it. 

Even after the bill is enacted, if noth- 
ing else happens, the calculations on the 
basis of the normal administrative 
budget as presented to us by the execu- 
tive branch, show a deficit of $20.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968, the year we are 
now in. Even with the enactment of this 
legislation there will be a deficit of $21.6 
billion for fiscal 1969. 

Back to back, such deficits, I believe, 
are not only intolerable, they are irre- 
sponsible. But under the circumstances, 
Mr. Chairman, certainly we should not 
permit the lapse of revenue that is cur- 
rently coming in to the Treasury. We 
certainly should not take action which 
would have the effect of reducing reve- 
nue or income of the Government in the 
current year and in the following year 
below the normal sources of revenue of 
last year. 

That, fundamentally, is what this bill 
does. It merely says that under these 
circumstances the excise tax rates pres- 
ently in effect should continue in effect 
and not lapse, as the present law would 
provide. 

We have had a discussion of the item of 
the corporate tax. Frankly, this does im- 
prove our revenue to some degree. I do 
not suggest it is important that it be 
enacted on that basis. I believe it is fun- 
damentally an attempt to bring consist- 
ency so far as the payment of tax liability 
is concerned. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
man, as I say, I believe there is no alter- 
native. 
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I do not recall any disagreement within 
the committee as to the necessity of en- 
acting this legislation. In fact, I joined 
with the chairman in the introduction 
of the bill which the committee in- 
structed be introduced. 

Under these circumstances I can only 
suggest to the House that we enact this 
bill and that we recognize in doing so we 
still have before us a serious problem 
that we cannot ignore. The action on 
this legislation today does not diminish 
the urgency of the fiscal problems to 
which we must address ourselves as this 
session of Congress this year continues. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, by legisla- 
tion adopted by Congress in 1965 and 
revised in 1966, the excise tax on passen- 
ger automobiles will be reduced from 7 
percent to 2 percent on April 1, 1968, and 
then to 1 percent on January 1, 1969. The 
excise tax on general and toll telephone 
service presently at the rate of 10 percent 
is scheduled to be reduced to 1 percent 
on April 1, 1968, and repealed completely 
on January 1, 1969. 

At the time these excise taxes were re- 
duced, the principal argument for their 
elimination was premised on the fact that 
these were wartime excise taxes and no 
war condition existed. Since this action 
by the Congress, the situation has been 
entirely reversed and the Nation is now 
confronted with the problem of conduct- 
ing a major struggle in Southeast Asia 
in addition to preserving and maintain- 
ing our defenses throughout the world. 
From all indications, these obligations 
will entail deficit spending possibly in 
the area of $23 billion in the current 
fiscal year. 

In view of this unprecedented deficit, 
it is unthinkable that the Congress of 
the United States should permit tax re- 
ductions to take place and increase the 
size of the deficit. 

The reduction of the telephone tax 
scheduled for April 1, 1968, will result 
in a Treasury loss of almost $1 billion 
per year on an annual basis. The reduc- 
tion of the automobile excise tax will 
involve a Treasury loss at an annual rate 
of $1 billion per year which will rise to 
81½ billion per year after January 1, 
1969. 

In view of the deficit it seems ex- 
tremely ridiculous for the Congress of the 
United States to permit a $2 to 82% bil- 
lion Treasury loss at this time. These ex- 
cise taxes were originally imposed as war- 
time necessities. The conditions of that 
justification are reinstated today. The 
abatement of these excise taxes can 
certainly be deferred until world tensions 
ease and the reduction of military ex- 
ne make it again a feasible ac- 

on. 

It seems to me that prudence at this 
moment dictates that we in Congress, 
charged with the responsibility of allo- 
cating the burden of our worldwide com- 
mitments, recognize the need at this hour 
for bringing Treasury receipts more in 
line with the expenditures of our Govern- 
ment. The suspension of the contem- 
plated tax reduction in the telephone tax 
and the automobile excise tax is a good 
place to begin. 

I hope that this legislation will be 
adopted. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

H.R. 15414 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, ETC. 

(a) SHORT TrrLe.—This Act may be cited 
as the “Tax Adjustment Act of 1968”. 

(b) AMENDMENT oF EXISTING Law.—Except 
as otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or re- 
peal of, a section or other provision, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 2. CONTINUATION OF EXCISE TAXES ON 
COMMUNICATION SERVICES AND ON 
AUTOMOBILES. 

(a) PASSENGER AUTOMOBILEs.— 

(1) In GeneraL,—Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 4061 (a) (2) (relating to tax on passenger 
automobiles, etc.) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(A) Articles enumerated in subparagraph 
(B) are taxable at whichever of the follow- 
ing rates is applicable: 

“If the article 

is sold— The tax rate is— 


Before January 1, 1970_... 7 percent 


D 1000 a annen 5 percent 
BE ne igi yy ZR SE 3 percent 
During 197222 1 percent. 


The tax imposed by this subsection shall 
not apply with respect to articles enumerated 
in subparagraph (B) which are sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer after 
December 31, 1972.” 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6412(a)(1) (relating to floor stocks refunds 
on passenger automobiles, etc.) is amended 
by striking out “April 1, 1968, or January 1, 
1969,” and inserting in lieu thereof “January 
1, 1970, January 1, 1971, January 1, 1972, or 
January 1, 1973,”. 

(b) COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES.— 

(1) CONTINUATION OF TAX.—Paragraph (2) 
of section 4251(a) (relating to tax on cer- 
tain communications services) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) The rate of tax referred to in para- 
graph (1) is as follows: 

“Amounts paid pursuant to bills 
first rendered 


Before January 1, 1970.-.----~- 10 
During 1970 > TO 
During 1971 — 


Arr. ————— aAA 


"If the requirements of subsection (a) are first met 
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(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4251 (relating to termi- 
nation of tax) is amended by striking out 
“January 1, 1969” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1973”, and subsection 
(c) of section 4251 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) SpecraL RuLe.—For purposes of sub- 
sections (a) and (b), in the case of com- 
munications services rendered before No- 
vember 1 of a calendar year for which a bill 
has not been rendered before the close of 
such year, a bill shall be treated as having 
been first rendered on December 31 of such 
year.” 

(3) REPEAL OF SUBCHAPTER B OF CHAPTER 
33.—Effective with respect to amounts paid 
pursuant to bills first rendered on or after 
January 1, 1973, subchapter B of chapter 33 
(relating to the tax on communications) is 
repealed, For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, in the case of communications services 
rendered before November 1, 1972, for which 
a bill has not been rendered before January 
1, 1973, a bill shall be treated as having been 
first rendered on December 31, 1972. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1973, the table of subchapters 
for chapter 33 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to such subchapter B. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect March 
31, 1968. 

Sec. 3. PAYMENT OF ESTIMATED Tax By COR- 
PORATIONS. 

(a) REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT OF DECLARA- 
TIoN.—Section 6016 (relating to declarations 
of estimated income tax by corporations) and 
section 6074 (relating to time for filing dec- 
larations of estimated income tax by corpora- 
tions) are repealed. 

(b) INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTIMATED 
INCOME Tax By CorPorATIONS.—Section 6154 
(relating to installment payments of esti- 
mated income tax by corporations) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6154. INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF Es- 
TIMATED INCOME TAx BY COR- 
PORATIONS. 

„(a) CORPORATIONS REQUIRED To Pay Es- 
TIMATED INCOME Tax.—Every corporation sub- 
ject to taxation under section 11 or 1201 
(a), or subchapter L of chapter 1 (relating to 
insurance companies), shall make payments 
of estimated tax (as defined in subsection 
(c)) during its taxable year as provided in 
subsection (b) if its income tax imposed by 
section 11 or 1201(a), or such subchapter L, 
for such taxable year, reduced by the credits 
against tax provided by part IV of subchapter 
A of chapter 1, can reasonably be expected 
to exceed $40. 

„(b) PAYMENT IN INSTALLMENTS.—Any 
corporation required under subsection (a) 
to make payments of estimated tax (as de- 
fined in subsection (c)) shall make such 
payments in installments as follows: 


The following percentages of the estimated 
tax shall be paid on the 15th day of the— 


4th 6th 9th 12th 
month month month month 
Before the Ist day of the 4th month of the taxable year. 25 25 25 
After the last day of the 3d month and before the 1st day of the 6th month of the 
taxable years: {2 r cree T— NE wade 3374 335 334% 
After the last day of the 5th month and before the Ist day of the 9th month of the 
c a ee nacre N EA LA AE ES 50 50 
After the last day of the 8th month and before the Ist day of the 12th month of the 
o ß .... 100 


“(c) ESTIMATED Tax DEFINED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
title, in the case of a corporation the term 
‘estimated tax’ means the excess of— 

“(A) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the amount of the income tax 
imposed by section 11 or 1201 (a), or sub- 
chapter L of chapter 1, whichever is ap- 
plicable, over 

“(B) the sum of— 


“(i) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the sum of the credits against 
tax provided by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1, and 

“(ii) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1972, the amount of the corpora- 
tion's transitional exemption for such year. 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (ii) of paragraph (1) (B), the 
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amount of a corporation’s transitional ex- 
emption for a taxable year equals the exclu- 
sion percentage (determined under para- 
graph (3)) multiplied by the lesser of— 
“(A) $100,000, or 
“(B) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to such clause (il). 
“(3) EXCLUSION PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of paragraph (2) and section 6655(e), the 
term ‘exclusion percentage’ means— 
“In the case of a taxable 
year beginning in— 


The exclusion 


d) RECOMPUTATION OF ESTIMATED Tax.— 
If, after paying any installment of estimated 
tax, the taxpayer makes a new estimate, the 
amount of each remaining installment (if 
any) shall be the amount which would have 
been payable if the new estimate had been 
made when the first estimate for the taxable 
year was made, increased or decreased (as 
the case may be), by the amount computed 
by dividing— 

(1) the difference between 

“(A) the amount of estimated tax required 
to be paid before the date on which the new 
estimate is made, and 

“(B) the amount of estimated tax which 
would have been required to be paid before 
such date if the new estimate had been 
made when the first estimate was made, by 

“(2) the number of installments remain- 
ing to be paid on or after the date on which 
the new estimate is made. 

(e) APPLICATION TO SHORT TAXABLE YEAR.— 
The application of this section to taxable 
years of less than 12 months shall be in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

"(f) INSTALLMENTS PAID IN ADVANCE.—At 
the election of the corporation, any install- 
ment of the estimated tax may be paid be- 
fore the date prescribed for its payment. 

“(g) CERTAIN FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.—For 
purposes of this section and section 6655, in 
the case of a foreign corporation subject to 
taxation under section 11 or 1201(a), or 
under subchapter L of chapter 1, the tax 
imposed by section 881 shall be treated as a 
tax imposed by section 11.” 

(C) FAILURE BY CORPORATION To Pay ESTI- 
MATED Tax.— 

(1) RAISING 70 PERCENT REQUIREMENT TO 80 
PERCENT.—Subsections (b) and (d) (3) of 
section 6655 (relating to underpayments of 
estimated tax) are amended by striking out 
70 percent” each place it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “80 mt”. 

(2) DEFINITION OF Tax.—Subsection (e) of 
Section 6655 (relating to definition of tax) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) DEFINITION OF Tax.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—For purposes of subsec- 
tions (b) and (d), the term ‘tax’ means the 
excess of— 

“(A) the tax imposed by section 11 or 1201 
(a), or subchapter L of chapter 1, whichever 
is applicable, over 

„) the sum of 

“(i) the credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, and 

“(ii) im the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1972, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s transitional exemption for such year. 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (ii) of paragraph (1) (B), the 
amount of a corporation’s transitional ex- 
emption for a taxable year equals the exclu- 
sion percentage (determined under section 
6154(c)(3)) multiplied by the lesser of— 

A) $100,000, or P 

“(B) the excess determined. under para- 
ee (1) without regard to such clause 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR SUBSECTION (d) (1) 
AND (2).—In applying this subsection for 
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purposes of subsection (d) (1) and (2), the 
exclusion percentage shall be the percentage 
applicable to the taxable year for which the 
underpayment is being determined.” 

(d) ADJUSTMENT OF OVERPAYMENT.— 

(1) ALLOWANCE OF ADJUSTMENT.—Sub- 
chapter B of chapter 65 (relating to rules of 
special application) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 6425. ADJUSTMENT OF OVERPAYMENT OF 

ESTIMATED INCOME Tax BY COR- 
PORATION. 

„(a) APPLICATION FOR ADJUSTMENT. — 

“(1) TIME FOR FILING.—A corporation may, 
after the close of the taxable year and on or 
before the 15th day of the third month 
thereafter, and before the day on which it 
files a return for such taxable year, file an 
application for an adjustment of an overpay- 
ment by it of estimated income tax for such 
taxable year. An application under this sub- 
section shall not constitute a claim for credit 
or refund. 

“(2) FORM OF APPLICATION, ETC.—An appli- 
cation under this subsection shall be verified 
in the manner prescribed by section 6065 in 
the case of a return of the taxpayer, and shall 
be filed in the manner and form required by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. The application shall set forth— 

“(A) the estimated income tax paid by the 
corporation during the taxable year, 

“(B) the amount which, at the time of 
filing the application, the corporation esti- 
mates as its income tax liability for the tax- 
able year, 

“(C) the amount of the adjustment, and 

“(D) such other information for purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this section 
as may be required by such regulations. 

“(b) ALLOWANCE OF ADJUSTMENT.— 

“(1) LIMITED EXAMINATION OF APPLICA- 
TION.—Within a period of 45 days from the 
date on which an application for an adjust- 
ment is filed under subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall make, to the ex- 
tent he deems practicable in such period, a 
limited examination of the application to dis- 
cover omissions and errors therein, and shall 
determine the amount of the adjustment 
upon the basis of the application and the 
examination; except that the Secretary or 
his delegate may disallow, without further 
action, any application which he finds con- 
tains material omissions or errors which he 
deems cannot be corrected within such 45 
days. 

“(2) ADJUSTMENT CREDITED OR REFUNDED.— 
The Secretary or his delegate, within the 45- 
day period referred to in paragraph (1), may 
credit the amount of the adjustment against 
any liability in respect of an internal revenue 
tax on the part of the corporation and shall 
refund the remainder to the corporation. 

“(3) LIMITATION.—No application under 
this section shall be allowed unless the 
amount of the adjustment equals or exceeds 
(A) 5 percent of the amount estimated by 
the corporation on its application as its in- 
come tax liability for the taxable year, and 
(B) $200. 

“(4) EFFECT OF ADJUSTMENT.—For purposes 
of this title (other than section 6655), any 
adjustment under this section shall be 
treated as a reduction, in the estimated in- 
come tax paid, made on the day the credit 
is allowed or the refund is paid. 

“(c) DeErtnirions.—For p of this 
section and section 6655(g) (relating to ex- 
cessive adjustment) — 

(1) The term ‘income tax liability’ means 
the excess of 

“(A) the tax imposed by section 11 or 1201 
(a), or subchapter L of chapter 1, whichever 
is applicable, over 

“(B) the credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1. 

“(2) The amount of an adjustment under 
this section is equal to the excess of— 

(A) the estimated income tax paid by 
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the corporation during the taxable year, 
over 

“(B) the amount which, at the time of 
filing the application, the corporation esti- 
mates as its income tax liability for the tax- 
able year. 

„(d) CONSOLIDATED RETURNS.—If the corpo- 
ration seeking an adjustment under this sec- 
tion paid its estimated income tax on a con- 
solidated basis or expects to make a consoli- 
dated return for the taxable year, this section 
shall apply only to such extent and subject 
to such conditions, limitations, and excep- 
tions as the Secretary or his delegate may 
by regulations prescribe.” 

(2) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6655.—Section 
6655 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“ (g) EXCESSIVE ADJUSTMENT UNDER SECTION 
6425.— 

“(1) ADDITION To TAx.—If the amount of an 
adjustment under section 6425 made before 
the 15th day of the third month following 
the close of the taxable year is excessive, 
there shall be added to the tax under chapter 
1 for the taxable year an amount determined 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum upon the 
excessive amount from the date on which 
the credit is allowed or the refund is paid to 
such 15th day. 

“(2) EXCESSIVE AMOUNT.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the excessive amount is equal 
to the amount of the adjustment or (if 
smaller) the amount by which— 

“(A) the income tax liability (as defined 
in section 6425(c)) for the taxable year as 
shown on the return for the taxable year, 
exceeds 

“(B) the estimated income tax paid during 
the taxable year, reduced by the amount of 
the adjustment.” 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 6655(d)(1) is amended by 
striking out “reduced by $100,000”. 

(2) Section 243 (b) (3) (C) (v) is amended 
by striking out “$100,000 exemption” and 
inserting in lieu thereof $100,000 amount 
under section 6154(c)(2)(A) and section 
6655 (e) (2) (A) “. 

(3) Section 6020 (b) (1) is amended by 
striking out “section 6015 or 6016)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 6015)”. 

(4) Section 6651(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 6015 or section 6016” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 6015”. 

(5) Section 7203 is amended by 
out “section 6015 or section 6016),” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 6015,”. 

(6) Section 7701 (a) (34) (B) is amended 
by striking out “section 6016(b)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 6154(c)”. 

(7) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part II of subchapter A of chapter 61 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 6016. 

(8) The table of sections for part V of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
6074. 

(9) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 65 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6425. Adjustment of overpayment of 
estimated income tax by cor- 
poration.” 

(f) Errecrive Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1967. 


Sec. 4. TIMELY MAILING or DEPOSITS. 

(a). TIMELY MAILING TREATED AS TIMELY 
Depostr.—Section 7502 (relating to timely 
mailing treated as timely filing and paying) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„(e) MALING or Dxrosrrs.— 

“(1) DATE or pepostr.—If any deposit re- 
quired to be made (pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
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under section 6302(c)) on or before a pre- 
scribed date is, after such date, delivered by 
the United States mail to the bank or trust 
company authorized to receive such deposit, 
such deposit shall be deemed received by 
such bank or trust company on the date the 
deposit was mailed. 

“(2) MAILING REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph 
(1) shall apply only if the person required to 
make the deposit establishes that— 

“(A) the date of mailing falls on or before 
the second day before the prescribed date 
for making the deposit (including any ex- 
tension of time granted for making such de- 
posit), and 

“(B) the deposit was, on or before such 
second day, mailed in the United States in an 
envelope or other appropriate wrapper, post- 
age prepaid, properly addressed to the bank 
or trust company authorized to receive such 
deposit. 

In applying subsection (c) for purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘payment’ includes 
‘deposit,’ and the reference to the postmark 
date refers to the date of mailing.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Datre.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only as 
to mailing occurring after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Are there 
any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hamiiton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 15414), to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and 
to apply more generally the provisions 
relating to payments of estimated tax 
by corporations, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 1074, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those of us engaged 
in discussion of the bill H.R. 15414 in 
the Committee of the Whole may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include tables and extraneous 
matter therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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NATIONAL VISITOR CENTER FA- 
CILITIES ACT OF 1967—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 12603) 
to supplement the purposes of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), by 
authorizing agreements and leases with 
respect to certain properties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the purpose of a 
national visitor center, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gray]? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I trust the gentleman 
will take some time to explain the action 
of the conferees on this bill? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I will be delighted to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1131) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill Sigs 
12603) to supplement the purposes of 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 4059. 
by authorizing agreements and leases with 

to certain properties in the District 
of Columbia, for the purpose of a national 
visitor center, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 15, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 25. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
24, and 26; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “twenty-five”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “twenty-five”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment and on page 3, 
line 23, of the House engrossed bill strike out 
“$3,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: $3,500,000; and the Senate agree 
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recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7 and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken by 
the Senate amendment, on page 4, line 9, 
of the House engrossed bill strike out the 
first comma and all that follows down 
through and including the comma on line 10 
of page 4; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment, on page 6, line 12, 
of the House engrossed bill strike out “in ac- 
cordance” and all that follows down through 
and including 1959“ on line 13 of page 6; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 18: That the House 

recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment and on page 7, 
line 9, of the House engrossed bill strike out 
“111.” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 110.; and the Senate agree to the same. 

KENNETH J. GRAY, 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

JoHN ©. KLUCZYNSKI, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Jim WRIGHT, 

JAMES R. GROVER, Jr., 

FRED SCHWENGEL, 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 

H. L. FONG, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R, 12603) to supple- 
ment the purposes of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), by authorizing 
agreements and leases with respect to certain 
properties in the District of Columbia, for 
the purpose of a national visitor center, and 
for other p , submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 


Amendment No. 1: This amendment 
e the short title of the act from the 
“National Visitor Center Facilities Act of 
1967” to the “National Visitor Center Facili- 
ties Act of 1968”. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3: These amend- 
ments provided for the lease of Union Sta- 
tion Building and the parking facilities to be 
constructed adjacent thereto for a term not 
to exceed 30 years in lieu of the 20 years pro- 
posed by the House bill, The House recedes 
with an amendment providing that these 
leases shall be for terms not to exceed 25 
years. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment pro- 
vides that rentals paid under the lease by the 
United States shall not exceed the fair rental 
value of the eh as mutually determined 
the Administrator, and the 


Amendment No. 5: This amendment elim- 
inates the limitation that the annual aggre- 
gate cost to the United States of all leases 
entered into under title I of this act shall 
not exceed $3,000,000, The House recedes with 
an amendment to increase the limitation 
on the aggregate cost to the United States of 
all leases entered into under this title to 
an amount not to exceed $3,500,000. 

This limitation is intended to include all 
elements of costs under these leases and 
agreements including specifically the pay- 
ment of taxes. 
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Amendment No. 7: This amendment strikes 
out a specific reference to section 18 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959. Section 18 is 
proposed to be added to the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 by title IV of the House bill 
which is stricken by Senate amendment 
No. 26, to which the House agreed. There- 
fore, the House recedes from amendment No. 
7 with a conforming amendment to elim- 
inate all reference to the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment sets 
April 15, 1968, in lieu of January 15, 1968, 
as provided in the House engrossed bill as 
the date on or before which the Secretary 
is to report a certain transportation study 
to Congress. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes 
out section 105 of the House bill, subsection 
(a) of which prohibits the District of Colum- 
bia from including in the assessed valuation 
of Union Station any increase in valuation 
by virtue of agreements, leases, or improve- 
ments made pursuant to title I of this act, 
and subsection (b) of which provides in 
the case of any real property acquired or con- 
structed by the Washington Terminal Co. in 
the District of Columbia after the date of 
enactment of this act, other than property 
leased to the United States under title I of 
this act, that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize or require any re- 
duction or exemption from taxes applicable 
in the District of Columbia to such property. 
The House recedes. 

In agreeing to delete section 105 the con- 
ferees have done so for the reason that this 
might have been construed as a precedent 
since the Federal Government now leases and 
will no doubt lease in the future, a number 
of different properties in the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as elsewhere in the United 
States, and where these properties are held 
in private ownership it is the feeling of the 
conferees that they should pay reasonable 
taxes and that these taxes should become 
a part of the basis for computation in ar- 
riving at the fair rent to be paid for such 
properties. Further, in agreeing to the dele- 
tion of section 105, the conferees do not in- 
tend that other adjacent property owned by 
the Washington Terminal Co. will be 
subject to increased assessed valuation as a 
result of the agreements, leases, or improve- 
ments made pursuant to this act. Moreover, 
the conferees recognize that should there be 
an increase in the assessed valuation for tax 
purposes of properties now owned by the 
Washington Terminal Co. in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by reason of the agree- 
ments, leases, or improvements made pur- 
suant to this act, the increased taxes result- 
ing therefrom will be included in the lease 
payments in accordance with standard esca- 
lation clauses to be contained in the lease 
agreements, 

It is the expectation of the conferees that 
any increase in the assessed valuation of 
such properties, by reason of the agreements, 
leases, or improvements made pursuant to 
this act, would be equitably determined in 
accordance with established assessment prac- 
tices and not for the purpose of indirectly 
increasing the Federal contribution to the 
District of Columbia. 

Amendments Nos, 10 and 11: These amend- 
ments are clerical; the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 12: This amendment 
strikes out a specific reference to section 18 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959. Section 
18 is proposed to be added to the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 by title IV of the House 
bill which is stricken by Senate amendment 
No. 26, to which the House agreed. Therefore, 
the House recedes from amendment No. 12 
with a conforming amendment to eliminate 
all reference to the Public Buildings Act of 
1959. 

Amendments Nos. 13 and 14: These amend- 
ments are clerical; the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 16: This amendment is a 
conforming amendment; the House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 17: This amendment is 
clerical; the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 18: This amendment 
would strike out the section of the House 
engrossed bill requiring the Davis-Bacon Act 
to apply to the alterations and construction 
referred to in the act. The House recedes with 
an amendment which restores this section 
with a conforming amendment to renumber 
it appropriately. 

Amendment No. 19: This amendment 
strikes out from among those persons on the 
National Visitor Facilities Advisory Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the Federal Council 
on the Arts and Humanities. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 24: This amendment re- 
duces from four to three the number of per- 
sons on the National Visitor Facilities Ad- 
visory Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 26: This amendment 
strikes out title IV of the House engrossed 
bill which consisted of a direct amendment 
to the Public Buildings Act of 1959 adding a 
new section 18 thereto authorizing through 
the method of a prospectus submitted to 
Congress the future construction of other 
facilities for visitors to the Nation’s Capital. 
The House recedes. 

KENNETH J. GRAY, 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

JIM WRIGHT, 

JAMES R. GROVER, Jr., 

FRED SCHWENGEL, 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GRAY (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further reading of the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House, and that I may be permitted to 
explain the bill as I go along. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
privilege for your House Committee on 
Public Works, represented by its con- 
ferees, to bring back to the House for 
final passage the conference report on 
the disagreeing vote of the two Houses 
on H.R. 12603, the National Visitors Cen- 
ter Act of 1968. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed proud of both the House and Senate 
conferees because it took less than 45 
minutes to agree on the conference re- 
port before you now. The conference re- 
port is brought to you unanimously by 
both the House and Senate conferees on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to publicly com- 
mend the House conferees for their won- 
derful cooperation and outstanding bi- 
partisan support on this historic and im- 
portant piece of legislation. Mr. JONES of 
Alabama, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI of Illinois, Mr. 
BLATNIK of Minnesota, Mr. WRIGHT of 
Texas, Mr. Grover of New York, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL of Iowa, and Mr. Cramer of 
Florida were all tremendously helpful in 
bringing this legislation to a successful 
conclusion. The distinguished Senators 
RANDOLPH of West Virginia, JORDAN of 
North Carolina, Typmvcs of Maryland, 
and Fonc of Hawaii displayed nothing 
but wonderful cooperation, and their 
progressive mood is to be admired, I also 
want to thank Mr. FALLON, chairman of 
the full Committee on Public Works for 
his tremendous assistance and coopera- 
tion, and, of course, all of us would be 
lost without the wonderful work of 
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Mr. Richard J. Sullivan, Chief Counsel 
of the House Committee on Public Works 
and his able staff including Dorothy 
Beam, executive staff assistant, Clifton 
Enfield, minority counsel, Paul Yates 
and Robert May, staff assistants, and 
Richard Royce, who has done a magnifi- 
cent job on the Senate side. I also want 
to thank a great parliamentarian, Bob 
Monson, of the Legislative Reference 
Service. 

Mr. Speaker, after more than 100 
years, we are finally recognizing the mil- 
lions of American and foreign visitors 
who come to Washington each year who 
are hungry to learn about our form of 
government. This is particularly true of 
the millions of schoolchildren who come 
to this great city on what is truly a pil- 
grimage each year. By providing these 
facilities, I know that all visitors will 
now have a better understanding for, 
and appreciation of, their Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The benefits to be derived from this 
legislation are too numerous to mention 
in the statement accompanying this con- 
ference report. However, I would refer 
all Members and interested persons to 
the debate on this legislation when it 
passed the House. I am sure the constitu- 
ents of all Members of the House and 
Senate will be pleased to learn about 
these facilities that should be available 
for public use within 18 to 24 months 
after the President’s signature. In that 
connection, Mr. Speaker, I want to thank 
the distinguished President of the United 
States for submitting a special message 
to Congress on the need for a National 
Visitors Center, and we have had the full 
cooperation of both the President and his 
First Lady, who are vitally interested 
in seeing that these facilities are pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to conserve 
time, I will briefly explain the changes 
between the two bills as passed by the 
House and Senate, and the final action 
thereon as agreed to in conference and 
then have printed in the Recorp the full 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. Again, let me thank the 
entire membership of the House for their 
overwhelming support of this important 
legislation and I am happy to announce 
that we have an architect’s model of the 
entire visitors center complex that is very 
suitable for television programs, photo- 
graphs, or other similar work if any- 
one is interested in explaining this pro- 
posed facility to the folks back home. We 
will be delighted to supply any Member 
with this model upon request. 

In closing let me again thank the con- 
ferees and the Members of the House 
for helping us provide this important fa- 
cility for the general public without the 
requirement of one dime of Federal funds 
at the present time. As you know the 
railroads will put up all the money for 
the construction of this facility and lease 
it to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the first item that was in 
disagreement in the conference was the 
number of years that the lease should 
run between the Washington Terminal 
Co., the owners of the Union Station, 
and the Department of the Interior. The 
House bill called for a maximum of 20 
years under the lease arrangement. The 
other body increased that time to 30 
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years, and in conference we agreed on 25 
years as a maximum time. 

The owners of the Union Station do 
not want to give the Government a lease 
in excess of 20 years, so the 25 years just 
gives us a little more negotiating power 
for the Secretary of the Interior and the 
owners of the Washington Terminal Co. 
when they sit down to draw up their 
lease agreement. 

The second item changed by the Senate 
was the amount of annual lease pay- 
ments. We felt, with the Vietnam war 
going on that we should tell the Con- 
gress and the people exactly how much 
the maximum lease payments would be, 
and the House bill had a ceiling of $3 mil- 
lion per year. The other body took this 
ceiling off mainly because they felt that 
the Washington Terminal Co. should pay 
100 percent assessed valuation on real 
estate taxes on the parking facility and 
the modernization of the existing facil- 
ity, so the Senate had no limit on the 
annual lease payments. In going to con- 
ference we agreed on putting back a max- 
imum limit on the amount the Secretary 
could pay on an annual lease basis, and 
we agreed on a maximum ceiling of $3.5 
million per year. 

This is a $500,000 increase over the bill 
passed by the House. I would remind you, 
this is only a ceiling and not necessarily 
an increase in costs. 

As I said, it was primarily to take care 
of the next item that I want to talk 
about. The House bill gave a moratorium 
on taxes to be collected by the District of 
Columbia on the parking facilities, and 
on the $5 million modernization of the 
Union Station. It was our feeling in the 
House that since this facility was to be 
for public use that the Union Station 
owners should not have to pay taxes on 
this parking garage and on the modern- 
ization of the facilities to be used as a 
Visitors Center. 

The other body felt it might set a prec- 
edent for other buildings being built by 
private capital and being leased to the 
Federal Government. Therefore, to go the 
last mile, the conferees agreed to allow 
the District of Columbia to assess at all 
of the improvements to be made at the 
Union Station for this Visitors Center 
plus the existing Union Station as it now 
stands. 

So putting it very simply, the District 
of Columbia will collect taxes on the 
existing Union Station and the new train 
station to be built by the Washington 
Terminal Co. plus on the improvements 
to be made. This does not mean however, 
that the District of Columbia should raise 
the valuation of other Union Station 
property because of the improvements 
being made for the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently, and correct 
me if I am wrong, this simply means this 
increase, and we will say the figure 
amounts to $3.5 million, simply means 
that the Federal Government is going 
to pay the tax on this property. Is that 
about right? 

Mr. GRAY. I think it would be a 
correct assessment to say that the Gov- 
ernment will be paying taxes on the park- 
ing facility and the $5 million moderniza- 
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tion, but it is not correct to say that we 
will be paying taxes on the existing Union 
Station and on the new train station be- 
cause this year the Washington Ter- 
minal Co. will pay about $365,000 in taxes 
to the District of Columbia. 

Those taxes will remain approximate- 
ly the same at no cost to this proposal. 
They will also build a new train station. 
They will pay the District of Columbia 
taxes with respect to this new station 
at no cost to us. 

We must remember that the parking 
facility and the modernization is being 
made available to us by the Washington 
Terminal Co. and they are only going 
to charge us a 5-percent return on their 
investment plus exactly what they have 
to pay for borrowed money to construct 
the facility. So naturally if taxes are to 
be assessed there, those taxes will have 
to be passed on to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I must remind the gentleman that in 
charging us a 5-percent return on their 
investment, this is much less than a pri- 
vate owner would charge the Federal 
Government for a leased or rented post 
office or other facility. 

The General Services Administration 
testified before our committee that when 
we allow private enterprise to build a 
public building for Government use, they 
generally figure on the basis of a 10 per- 
cent or more return on their investment. 

The owners of the Union Station have 
agreed to let us have this facility for a 
5-percent return on their investment 
plus interest on their borrowed money. 
So we can pay the District of Columbia 
these taxes and still be paying much less 
than if we had to go out in the market 
someplace and get someone to build this 
facility for us. That is the first point I 
want to make. 

The second point I want to make is 
that while we may be paying the District 
of Columbia—whether it comes out of 
this lease money or out of some other 
fund—the more they receive in taxes, 
the less your people and my people will 
have to pay toward the Federal payment 
to the city. 

Furthermore, I would like to reiterate 
what I said a moment ago—that it is 
still much cheaper than if we just said 
to someone—Come in and build us a 
Visitors Center and lease it to the Gov- 
ernment. Because in the long negotia- 
tions, we got a 5-percent interest rate 
on the value of the property which is 
much less than the going rate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, it is too late to 
debate the merits of this legislation at 
this time. Although we did have some 
debate on the merits of this at the time 
the authorization bill was considered. 

Mr. GRAY. And the gentleman from 
Iowa was very helpful in that debate. 

Mr. GROSS. But I am wondering—if 
this is such a wonderful proposition, why 
does not somebody come in and build 
this new center and operate it—and with 
this parking facility and all that sort of 
thing—if it is such a good private enter- 
prise project? 

Mr. GRAY. It certainly is, and I will 
say to my friend we did have such a 
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proposal before our committee and our 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] can attest to this, 
and others who have served on the com- 
mittee—we had a group to come before 
our committee who said that they would 
spend over $200 million in the vicinity 
of the Union Station and not only pro- 
vide a visitors center facility but also 
exhibit spaces for industries that might 
want to exhibit their products—and a 
transportation facility and many other 
things. But the gimmick, I will say to the 
gentleman, is that we would have to 
charge the John Q. Public enough to sub- 
sidize or to amortize the cost. 

What we are doing here is providing a 
large facility so that your constituents 
and mine and foreign visitors can go 
down there and get free information. We 
are giving you a champagne taste on a 
beer pocketbook, so to speak. We could 
get private enterprise to do it. We would 
have to charge admission to go into the 
door and we would have to charge for 
every bit of service. Everything that 
would be obtained by the public would 
have to be paid for. We are trying to give 
your people and my people something 
free. This is their Government. I for one 
do not feel that these people in the gal- 
leries and the people who come here 
ought to have to pay in order to learn 
about a free society and to learn about 
how our Government operates. 

This is why the owners of the Wash- 
ington Terminal Co. have said, “This is 
a white elephant for us, but for a Gov- 
ernment Visitors Center it would be 
great.” It could handle 15,000 or 16,000 
people an hour and 15 or 20 million peo- 
ple a year in that cavernous station. We 
will have a Visitors Center of which the 
American people could be proud. The 
only cost attendant to the public using 
this facility would be for parking, which 
would be about $1 a car. The rest of the 
3 except food and so forth, will be 

ree. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear today 
that the station is a “white elephant,” 
The reason they are accepting a 5-per- 
cent return on their money is because if 
they did not, they would have a “white 
elephant” on their hands. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is partly 
correct. It is a “white elephant” as far as 
a train station goes. We have not tried 
to hide the fact. I might state an analogy. 
A family of 15 would need a bus for 
transportation, but that would be too 
large for my family. Because it is too 
large and a “white elephant” for a rail- 
road station, makes it great as a visitors 
center. On the contrary, we need a great 
deal of space for 15 to 20 million visitors 
each year and additional facilities with 
our 200th anniversary coming up short- 
ly, in less than 8 years. This will be a 
wonderful place to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of our Republic, two blocks 
from the Capitol. 

Mr. GROSS. For a visitors center we 
would pay 887% million over a 25-year 
period. 

Mr. GRAY. First of all, 20 years will 
be the maximum time, plus the fact that 
if our fiscal situation gets better in a 
few years—and we all hope it will—we 
can buy this facility at an appraised 
price through the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the long 20-year lease 
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payment would not be required. I do not 
advocate this right now, I say to the 
distinguished gentleman. I would remind 
my friend to add up the revenues to be 
collected over the same period and you 
will see that this large figure you quote 
will be offset by revenues. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to commend 
the conference committee for one thing, 
and that is taking the chairman of the 
Federal Council on Arts and Humanities 
out of the bill. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, going on, I will just briefly 
explain the remaining differences be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate bill. 

The House had a provision in the bill 
to pay the prevailing wage rates for the 
construction of the parking facility, the 
so-called Davis-Bacon provision. The 
Senate took out the provision. It was put 
back in by the conference. 

We also changed the number of peo- 
ple who will serve on the Advisory Com- 
mission. There would be six members 
from each body, threc from each party. 
The responsibility of overseeing the Visi- 
tors Center and also any satellite centers 
that may be set up later would be equally 
divided between the parties. We reduce 
the number from 22 to 20. We feel that 20 
will be a little more workable number 
than the 22 called for in the House bill. 

As I mentioned earlier, Mr. Speaker, 
there were no substantive changes. This 
conference report is brought to the floor 
unanimously, on both sides of the aisle. 
It is an historie measure. I know as the 
millions of visitors come here, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, they will appreciate 
what this 90th Congress has done to 
provide them with a wonderful facility. 

If they come here speaking a foreign 
tongue, they can turn a button and have 
translated into their native tongue the 
world of informational services to be pro- 
vided about our Government. If they 
come as a school group, for instance, they 
can assemble in the large areas to be 
provided for that purpose, where the 
Members of Congress can go and discuss 
any matter with their groups of con- 
stituents. Or, they can see a 15-minute 
orientation film telling about their Gov- 
ernment in action, or a film diorama or 
a film cyclorama, wherein they can learn 
about the Capitol, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Arlington Cemetery, or 
George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon, and all the other historic shrines 
around this great city. 

They can do it in comfort and with a 
spirit or feeling that they are wanted 
here. We will be able to show our faces, 
instead of our backs, to the people. In- 
stead of having a frustrating parking 
ticket, they will be able to park in com- 
fort and take an escalator down to the 
waiting area, where people of the Na- 
tional Park Service will extend them a 
warm welcome to the Nation’s Capital. 

I compliment the Members on both 
sides of the aisle for the wonderful sup- 
port they have given in bringing us to 
this point. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire statement on the part of 
the managers be printed immediately 
following my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12603) to sup- 
plement the purposes of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), by authorizing 
agreements and leases with respect to cer- 
tain properties in the District of Columbia, 
for the purpose of a national visitor cen- 
ter, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment 
changes the short title of the act from the 
“National Visitor Center Facilities Act of 
1967” to the “National Visitor Center Facili- 
ties Act of 1968.” The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3: These amend- 
ments provided for the lease of Union Sta- 
tion Building and the parking facilities to 
be constructed adjacent thereto for a term 
not to exceed 30 years in lieu of the 20 years 
proposed by the House bill. The House re- 
cedes with an amendment providing that 
these leases shall be for terms not to exceed 
25 years. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment pro- 
vides that rentals paid under the lease by 
the United States shall not exceed the fair 
rental value of the property as mutually 
determined by the Secretary, the Adminis- 
trator, and the lessor. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 5: This amendment elim- 
inates the limitation that the annual aggre- 
gate cost to the United States of all leases 
entered into under title I of this act shall 
not exceed $3,000,000. The House recedes with 
an amendment to increase the limitation on 
the aggregate cost to the United States of 
all leases entered into under this title to an 
amount not to exceed $3,500,000, 

This limitation is intended to include all 
elements of costs under these leases and 
agreements including specifically the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Amendment No, 7: This amendment strikes 
out a specific reference to section 18 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959. Section 18 is 
proposed to be added to the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 by title IV of the House bill 
which is stricken by Senate amendment No. 
26, to which the House agreed. Therefore, the 
House recedes from amendment No. 7 with a 
conforming amendment to eliminate all ref- 
erence to the Public Buildings Act of 1959. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment sets 
April 15, 1968, in lieu of January 15, 1968, 
as provided in the House engrossed bill as 
the date on or before which the Secretary is 
to report a certain transportation study to 
Congress. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes 
out section 105 of the House bill, subsection 
(a) of which prohibits the District of Colum- 
bia from including in the assessed valuation 
of Union Station any increase in valuation 
by virtue of agreements, leases, or improve- 
ments made pursuant to title I of this act, 
and subsection (b) of which provides in the 
case of any real property acquired or con- 
structed by the Washington Terminal Co. in 
the District of Columbia after the date of 
enactment of this act, other than property 
leased to the United States under title I of 
this act, that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize or require any reduc- 
tion or exemption from taxes applicable in 
the District of Columbia to such property. 
The House recedes. 

In to delete section 105 the con- 
ferees have done so for the reason that this 
might have been construed as a precedent 
since the Federal Government now leases and 
will no doubt lease in the future, a number 
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of different properties in the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as elsewhere in the United 
States, and where these properties are held 
in private ownership it is the feeling of the 
conferees that they should pay reasonable 
taxes and that these taxes should become a 
part of the basis for computation in arriving 
at the fair rent to be paid for such properties. 
Further, in agreeing to the deletion of sec- 
tion 105, the conferees do not intend that 
other adjacent property owned by the Wash- 
ington Terminal Co. will be subject to in- 
creased assessed valuation as a result of the 
agreements, leases, or improvements made 
pursuant to this act. Moreover, the conferees 
recognize that should there be an increase in 
the assessed valuation for tax purposes of 
properties now owned by the Washington 
Terminal Co. in the District of Columbia by 
reason of the agreements, leases, or improve- 
ments made pursuant to this act, the in- 
creased taxes resulting therefrom will be in- 
cluded in the lease payments in accordance 
with standard escalation clauses to be con- 
tained in the lease agreements. It is the ex- 
pectation of the conferees that any increase 
in the assessed valuation of such properties, 
by reason of the agreements, leases, or im- 
provements made pursuant to this act, would 
be equitably determined in accordance with 
established assessment practices and not for 
the purpose of indirectly increasing the Fed- 
eral contribution to the District of Columbia. 

Amendments Nos, 10 and 11: These amend- 
ments are clerical; the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 12: This amendment 
strikes out a specific reference to section 18 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959. Section 
18 is proposed to be added to the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 by title IV of the 
House bill which is stricken by Senate 
amendment No. 26, to which the House 
agreed. Therefore, the House recedes from 
amendment No. 12 with a conforming amend- 
ment to eliminate all reference to the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959. 

Amendments Nos. 13 and 14: These amend- 
ments are clerical; the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 16: This amendment is 
a conforming amendment; the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 17: This amendment is 
clerical; the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 18: This amendment would 
strike out the section of the House engrossed 
bill requiring the Davis-Bacon Act to apply 
to the alterations and construction referred 
to in the act. The House recedes with an 
amendment which restores this section with 
a conforming amendment to renumber it 
appropriately. 

Amendment No. 19: This amendment 
strikes out from among those persons on the 
National Visitor Facilities Advisory Commis- 
sion, the Chairman of the Federal Council on 
the Arts and Humanities. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 24: This amendment re- 
duces from four to three the number of per- 
sons on the National Visitor Facilities Advi- 
sory Commission appointed by the President. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 26: This amendment 
strikes out title IV of the House engrossed 
bill which consisted of a direct amendment 
to the Public Buildings Act of 1959 adding 
a new section 18 thereto authorizing through 
the method of a prospectus submitted to 
Congress the future construction of other 
facilities for visitors to the Nation’s Capital. 
The House recedes. 

KENNETH J. Gray, 

ROBERT E, JONES, 

JOHN C. KLuczYNSsKI, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Jim WRIGHT, 

JAMES R. GROVER, Jr., 

FRED SCHWENGEL, 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker; will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity when this legislation was origi- 
nally considered on the House floor to say 
anything about it. I, too, want to com- 
pliment my colleague from Illinois for 
taking the initiative and seeing this 
project through. 

I have to admit that about 4 years ago 
I had a similar idea I suggested for use 
of Union Station, and I believe the idea 
which is before the fioor in this report 
will be of great benefit to the many visi- 
tors who visit our National Capital, and 
it will be a lasting reminder of the con- 
cern for them of the Members of this 
House. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished friend. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
who labored long and hard with us as a 
member of the Visitors Center Study 
Commission. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, compliment the 
gentleman from Illinois for the leader- 
ship he has given in this field. All of us 
who serve in the Congress recognize that 
much should be done to improve the re- 
ception of our citizens when they come 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

I was one of those, I think, who intro- 
duced one of the first bills to have a 
Visitors’ Center. I was honored to serve 
on this group with the gentleman from 
Illinois. I know he has given a great deal 
of time and direction to this measure. 
Although I was not a member of the con- 
ference, I followed it closely. 

This is an important step. I just hope, 
I say to the gentleman from Illinois, that 
this is the forerunner of other things to 
do in the city for visitors, and surely one 
of the most important things we should 
address ourselves to is the safety of visi- 
tors to the Capital. This is a horrible 
situation and one we cannot do much 
about under the present fiscal conditions, 
but still it must be solved and corrected. 

To the extent this will be helping the 
visitors to the National Capital, I com- 
pliment the gentleman for his distin- 
guished job. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. Again I state for the record, 
the gentleman was one of the important 
and valued members of the study group 
that considered this matter for 2 years. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my friend from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Illinois yielding, the 
gentleman who was the chairman of the 
conference and of the subcommittee that 
handled this bill. 

I have two questions. I believe the 
gentleman said something a while ago 
about satellite visiting centers that might 
be born of this questionable ancestry we 
are voting herewith today. Is it con- 
templated in the mind of the gentleman 
or of the committee that this thing might 
have pups all over the city? 
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Mr. GRAY. I am indeed glad the gen- 
tleman asked that question, because I 
inadvertently left out that section in ex- 
plaining the action of the conference. 
We had in the bill section 4 that would 
have allowed any agency of the Federal 
Government to work up a prospectus to 
present to the General Services Admin- 
istration, who would bring it to the Con- 
gress under the Public Buildings Act of 
1959. 

There is a controversy raging—a mis- 
understanding might be a better word 
between the Congress and the White 
House, as to who has the prerogative of 
making the final decision in regard to a 
public building. The President feels that 
Congress should not give that responsi- 
bility to a House committee. As is now 
the practice, a House committee, working 
for the full House, can approve a public 
building or a small watershed or an agri- 
cultural project under Public Law 566. 
The President feels that those projects 
should run the whole gauntlet, that the 
bill should be passed by the Congress in 
a form that he would have to sign or veto. 

Since we did not want to encumber 
this bill on the Visitors’ Center with this 
controversy, that entire section was 
stricken. 

So, in direct answer to your question, 
there is now no way, under this bill, in 
which a satellite Visitors’ Center can be 
established without going the same route, 
coming to the Congress and to have Con- 
gress authorize it, and sending it to the 
President for his action. 

We feel that the Public Buildings Act 
has worked very well in the building of 
Federal buildings throughout the coun- 
try, and that if a satellite Visitors’ Cen- 
ter were needed it could be handled the 
same way. It would have to be justified in 
the same way they justify the Federal 
buildings, through a space needs survey, 
with GSA justifying a benefit-cost ratio 
and submitting it to our committee. 
Then we would approve it. 

The President, as I said, does not want 
that procedure to be followed now on 
public buildings, small watersheds, and 
agricultural projects under Public Law 
566. 

In order to avoid the possibility of a 
veto on this all-important bill, we struck 
it out in the conference. There is no way 
now that we could build any type of 
satellite Visitors’ Center in Washington 
under any circumstances without full 
congressional authority. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. It is very reassuring to 
me. I knew about the situation so far as 
the conservation districts or watersheds 
were concerned, but I did not know it had 
this far-reaching effect here. 

As I understand what the gentleman 
is saying, additional buildings or addi- 
tional visitors’ centers would certainly 
have to come back and go through the 
legislative process. 

Mr. GRAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. HALL. My second question also 
deals with a capital S, having disposed of 
the question of satellites. 

The gentleman twice said there is no 
substantive change over the House- 
passed bill. 

Is it not true that in the conference 
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report we have gone from a 860 million 
bill over a 20-year period to a possible 
maximum of $87.5 million over a 25-year 
period? That is based on the fact that we 
have gone up from $3 million per annum, 
as the gentleman explained, that includes 
taxes and so forth—to $3.5 million per 
annum, and from 20 to 25 years. My 
rough calculation indicates that the ex- 
penditures involved, if we accept the con- 
ference report today—and this to me is 
quite substantive—would go from $60 
million to $87.5 million. 

Mr. GRAY. I would say to my distin- 
guished neighbor and friend, on the sur- 
face it would appear to be substantive. 
This is what happened. 

The railroads, in negotiating with the 
Secretary of the Interior and with our 
committee, have stated that under no 
circumstances will they sit down and 
negotiate a lease in excess of 20 years. 
All we did, in agreeing to this—the other 
body had put in 30 years—was to com- 
promise half way as a maximum. We 
have been informed in writing, in testi- 
mony and in private conversations with 
the officials that under no circumstances 
will they go beyond 20 years. That is 
mainly because they do not want to wait 
that long to get back their investment. 
They advance the argument that they 
can sell Union Station tomorrow for as 
much as they will get if they have to 
wait 20 years to get it. With a 5-percent 
return, they could certainly sell that 
land and place the money in savings ac- 
counts and get more than 5 percent over 
a 20-year period. 

Mr. HALL. I believe it is only common- 
sense, if that statement could be fulfilled, 
but I shall not argue with the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has designated Union Station as a 
national historical landmark. So we are 
not only providing a Visitors’ Center but 
we are also preserving a national historic 
landmark. 

Mr, HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
for one final comment? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes, I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I note in some instances it 
has been very worthwhile for the position 
of the managers on the part of the House 
to recede, but in total they did recede, 
according to their own statement here, 
in every instance for a total of 16 in- 
stances. 

Mr. GRAY. The House did? 

Mr. HALL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri the 
reason for that is that after we passed 
this bill by a vote of 316 to 34, which is 
10 to 1, we were contacted both by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who will be in 
charge of this program, and the rail- 
roads. You must remember that all we 
are doing here is to authorize these par- 
ties to sit down and negotiate a con- 
tract. That is all. These parties had come 
to us and said that there were certain 
things in the House bill, although minor, 
that we cannot live with. So they went 
to the other body, and they asked if cer- 
tain changes could be made. Had these 
recommendations been made to us on 
our side they would have been embodied 
in the House bill. So this was not a matter 
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of capitulation but merely of trying to 
improve the bill and make it more work- 
able so we could get a better agree- 
ment for the Government and the own- 
ers of Union Station plus the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for yielding to me and for his fine 
explanation. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to my very distinguished friend from 
Iowa, who has been very valuable not 
only on the Commission but also on 
the conference committee [Mr. SCHWEN- 
GEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois. First, 
I want to reiterate what has been said in 
the committee, the conference commit- 
tee, and on the House floor when they 
were considering this bill. That is that 
the chairman we are privileged to serve 
under and who has handled this bill has 
been an excellent one. He has been thor- 
oughly conversant with all of the prob- 
lems and has been very alert to the inter- 
ests of the House and the public. He has 
gone far beyond the call of duty. He has 
taken much time from his own time. On 
one occasion he went with a number of 
us to Williamsburg where we got some 
firsthand observations on how a visitors 
center could be and should be operated. 
We had the benefit of the thinking of 
those people at that wonderful instal- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take a long 
time to go over this bill because the mi- 
nority generally agrees with the proposi- 
tion that has been presented both in the 
original bill and in the conference com- 
mittee. We approve of it and we certain- 
ly applaud the fine leadership that we 
have had. I do want to make just a few 
observations to underscore and clear up 
any question that anybody may have in 
connection with this bill. 

First, there will not be over $3.5 mil- 
lion a year spent. I think it should also 
be said that this is not necessarily a cost, 
but it will come from income that we will 
receive from the installations and serv- 
ices we offer there, and from the parking. 
My feeling is that this will turn out to 
be a very profitable operation and that in 
a very short time we will be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the section 
which provides that we may acquire and 
buy this facility for the Government and 
in the interests of the people who will 
visit this capital in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I also feel that this will 
be so popular and people will appreciate 
it so much that it will increase the traffic 
here and in the not too distant future we 
will have a major expansion of this 
facility. 

One other point ought to be mentioned 
I believe in connection with the point 
that my colleague from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
raised earlier, which is found in the 
report on page 4. This may clear up some 
questions he has and some others also 
may have. This reads: 

It is the expectation of the conferees that 
any increase in the assessed valuation of 
such properties, by reason of the agreements, 
leases, or improvements made pursuant to 
this act, would be equitably determined in 
accordance with established assessment prac- 
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tices and not for the purpose of indirectly 
increasing the Federal contribution to the 
District of Columbia. 


So, I think we have covered every 
possible opportunity of injustice and in- 
equity. I applaud the effort here and 
assure the Members of Congress again 
that what we are doing here is a mighty 
fine thing. The millions of people who 
come in the future will be better able 
to understand this wonderful system of 
government we call the American 
way. All of this will help the people who 
come here to catch something of the 
spirit that burned in the hearts of the 
founders and as a result will be better 
citizens. 

If there is anything this country needs 
right now it is more and better citizens 
who have a better understanding of the 
33 we call the American way of 

e. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman, is it anticipated that there 
will be a further call upon the Federal 
Government to underwrite the operating 
expenses of this Visitors Center? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is my judgment 
and firm belief that all of this operation 
will be self-financing, and probably we 
will realize more income than we ex- 
pected. I can speak from experience on 
mow people react to an opportunity like 


In a very small way several years ago, 
with the help of all of the Members in- 
directly, and some of the Members di- 
rectly, we formed the U.S. Capitol His- 
torical Society. At the time we of course 
did not know whether the venture would 
be successful or not, and in fact we were 
offered some tax money in order to pro- 
duce the publications we produced, and 
we refused it, and we went ahead with 
the program and borrowed money origi- 
nally, and now we have an ongoing his- 
torical society that is paid for by the peo- 
ple who buy our publications. So I know 
that when you have something attrac- 
tive and appropriate that the people will 
respond nobly and generously. This Visi- 
tors Center that we will have, I predict, 
will be one of the finest visitors centers 
found in any capital in the world, and 
that we are going to have a traffic of peo- 
ple in it unmatched by any capital any- 
where else in the world, and I believe 
it will be a tremendous boost to this coun- 
try, and will strengthen the American 
spirit and the American way of life. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa for his great contribution, and I 
know that when this historic piece of 
legislation is signed by the President of 
the United States that the gentleman 
can derive pride in his work. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no further re- 
quests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE DESIGNATION OF “NATIONAL 
SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL WEEK” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1053) to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as “National School 
Safety Patrol Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request to the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, it is my understanding that this 
resolution and the four other resolutions 
that are about to be called up will be 
only one-time designations; that is, as to 
designating of certain weeks, or the ex- 
tending of congratulations, as the case 
may be, just in one instance, and that the 
resolutions will eliminate all whereases 
and all surplus material, and that these 
resolutions will not authorize or appro- 
priate any funds or put any tax burden 
on the Federal Government; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, the gentleman is cor- 
rect. I have two amendments on this 
resolution to make sure that the where- 
as clauses are stricken, and that it is 
only for the year 1968, and is not a per- 
manent designation as a “National 
School Safety Patrol Week.” 

Mr. McCLORY. And no Federal tax 
funds are involved in this? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; that 
is right. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1053 

Whereas more than an estimated forty- 
nine thousand Americans died in traffic ac- 
cidents on the Nation's highways during the 
year 1965 and the prevention of such ac- 
cidents has become a problem of major con- 
cern; and 

Whereas the school safety patrols, since 
their organization on a national scale in the 
early 1920’s, have played an important role 
in the reduction of highway accidents in- 
volving schoolage children; and 

Whereas more than nine hundred thou- 
sand safety patrol members are now serving 
forty thousand schools in all fifty States, 
protecting nineteen million children; and 

Whereas the school safety patrols are a 
cooperative program sponsored jointly by 
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American Automobile Association motor 
clubs, local schools, and police; and 

Whereas more than sixteen million Ameri- 
cans have served as safety patrol members 
during the more than forty years since the 
program was established; and 

Whereas the traffic death rate of school- 
age children since 1922 had dropped nearly 
one-half while the death rate of all other 
age groups has doubled and the efforts of 
the school safety patrols have been a con- 
tributing factor in this reduction; and 

Whereas the lifesaving efforts of the school 
safety patrols play an increasingly important 
role in the nationwide campaign to reduce 
traffic accidents and this program should re- 
ceive public attention and citizen support; 
and 

Whereas the second week of May of each 
year provides an opportunity for due recog- 
nition of the foregoing achievements, ac- 
complishments, and needs: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the second week 
of May of each year is hereby designated as 
“National School Safety Patrol Week” and 
the President is requested to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon all people of the 
United States for the observance of such a 
week with appropriate proceedings and cere- 
monies, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 

COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Colorado: Strike out all whereas clauses on 
pages 1 and 2 down to line 1 of page 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Colorado: On Page 2, line 3, after “May”, 
strike out “each year” and insert “1968”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to provide for the 
designation of the second week in May 
1968, as ‘National School Safety Patrol 
Week.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 691 extending greetings 
and felicitations to St. Louis University 
in the city of St. Louis, Mo., in connection 
with the 150th anniversary of its 
founding. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. RES. 691 

Whereas Saint Louis University, founded 

in 1818 and formally chartered by the Gen- 
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eral Assembly of Missouri in 1832, was the 
first institution of higher learning to be es- 
tablished west of the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas its early administrators and mem- 
bers of the faculty were members of the 
Society of Jesus who came to Missouri with 
the cooperation and aid of the then Secretary 
of War, John C. Calhoun; and 

Whereas certain members of the Society 
of Jesus performed invaluable service for the 
United States in its relations with the In- 
dians and were consultants to various Presi- 
dents of the United States; and 

Whereas the Jesuit Fathers explored and 
arranged important councils between the In- 
dians and the United States Government and 
were able to make suggestions to the United 
States Government for the alleviation of 
Indian problems; and 

Whereas the university served as friend 
and consultant to several of the official ex- 
plorers of the trans-Mississippi and was alma 
mater to others, pioneers and settlers of the 
West; and 

Whereas there have been members of the 
Cabinet of the President of the United States, 
and several Congressmen, Senators, Gover- 
nors, and statesmen who can be counted 
among its alumni; and 

Whereas its graduates have founded many 
schools as well as other institutions of higher 
learning throughout the United States; and 

Whereas in a century and one-half the 
university has enhanced the prestige of 
American scholarship and scientific research 
and has contributed to the advancement of 
learning, the betterment of the professions, 
and the enrichment of the community; and 

Whereas in the past decade, the university 
has expanded its physical facilities and sta- 
bilized a decaying area of the city of Saint 
Louis; and 

Whereas Saint Louis University will dur- 
ing 1968-69 celebrate its founding by signifi- 
cant intellectual and cultural events, under 
the theme “Knowledge and the Future of 
Man” at which illustrious scholars and per- 
sonages will attend; and 

Whereas these activities connected with 
the anniversary will be devoted to further- 
ing and developing the values implicit in 
the theme: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Government 
of the United States extends its greetings and 
felicitations to Saint Louis University, its 
president and board of trustees, its faculty 
and students, and urges the citizens of the 
United States to cooperate with the univer- 
sity anniversary observances to promote the 
deepening of human understanding and the 
enlargement of human knowledge for the 
common good of all men, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Col- 
orado: Strike out all whereas clauses on 
pages 1 and 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
3 to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF MONT- 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Reso- 
lution 1055, to extend the greetings and 
felicitations of the House of Representa- 
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tives to the citizens and government of 
the town of Montclair, N.J., on the occa- 
sion of its 100th anniversary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

H. Res. 1055 

Whereas the year 1968 marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the town of Montclair, which took place in 
April 1868, through an act of the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey; and 

Whereas the town of Montclair has grown 
to attain widespread recognition for its dis- 
tinguished residents and its gracious living 
conditions; and 

Whereas in observance of the centennial of 
the town of Montclair and its citizens are 
conducting ceremonies and other appropriate 
activities in the current year: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations to 
the citizens and government of the town of 
Montclair, New Jersey, on the occasion of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the town of Montclair. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Colo- 


rado: Strike out all whereas clauses down 
to line 1. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
‘take motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


AUTHORIZING PRESIDENT TO PRO- 
CLAIM MARCH 3 THROUGH 
MARCH 9, 1968, “CIRCLE K WEEK” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 1001) authorizing the 
President to proclaim the period March 
3 through March 9, 1968, as “Circle K 
Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—it is my hope that in the future the 
Subcommittee on the Judiciary, that has 
brought all these resolutions to the floor, 
will find something of more importance 
to occupy their time. I do not believe it is 
necessary or fitting that Congress pass & 
pen on every event known to man- 

d. 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1001 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the period 
March 3 through March 9, 1968, as “Circle 
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K Week”, and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities which 
will recognize “Circle K International” and 
its value to the college youth of America as 
a collegiate service organization sponsored 
by Kiwanis International. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCLAIMING NATIONAL JEWISH 
HOSPITAL SAVE YOUR BREATH 
MONTH 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 933) to proclaim Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does this have anything 
to do with “halitosis”? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Not exactly. 
It deals, as you know, with the National 
Jewish Hospital, which is in my con- 

nal district. This hospital has con- 
tributed much to the treatment of res- 
piratory diseases. This resolution is in 
recognition of the work of this hospital 
and also in order that the attention of 
people may be directed to the problems 
of emphysema and other respiratory 
diseases. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, of course the 
gentleman knows I speak in jest, as I am 
familiar with this hospital. I did not 
realize that it is located in the gentle- 
man’s congressional district. 

It is important that we save our breath, 
the way the air is being polluted in this 
day and age. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, because this hospital 
deals principally with children, and in a 
clarified atmosphere helpful to respira- 
tory diseases. I have supported it and I do 
so now, although I question the need for 
all of these memorial weeks. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 933 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in response to 
the growing national concern occasioned by 
the increase of chronic respiratory disease 
and in recognition of the accomplishments 
of medical science in the detection and con- 
trol of such disease, the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation (1) designat- 
ing March 1968 as National Jewish Hospital 
Save Your Breath Month, and (2) emphasiz- 
ing the major public health problem pre- 
sented by chronic respiratory disease, and 
ealling upon the people of the United States 
to observe appropriate medical safeguards 
for their own respiratory health and that of 
their families. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Colorado: On page 1, line 8, after “desig- 
nating”, strike out “March” and insert 
“May”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS IN NEVADA TO COLORADO 
RIVER COMMISSION 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15069) 
to amend the act directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the Colorado River Commission of Ne- 
vada in order to extend for 5 years the 
time for selecting such lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15069 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada to the Colorado 
River Commission of Nevada acting for the 
State of Nevada”, approved March 6, 1958 
(72 Stat. 31), as amended October 10, 1962 
(76 Stat. 804), is amended as follows: 

(1) in section 2, strike out “ten years” 
and insert in Meu thereof “fifteen years”; 

(2) in section 3, strike out “ten years” 
and insert in lieu thereof “fifteen years”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, lines 1 through 4, strike out 
all of paragraphs (1) and (2) and insert the 
following: 

“(1) in section 2, strike out ‘ten years’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘twelve years’; 

“(2) in section 3, strike out ‘ten year’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘twelve year’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada 
to the Colorado River Commission of 
Nevada in order to extend for 2 years 
the time for selecting such lands.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week 
and next. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we have finished the legis- 
lative business for the week and will ask 
to go over upon the announcement of 
the program for next week. 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day. 
There are five suspensions as follows: 

H.R. 15147, to provide for the natural- 
ization of persons who have served in 
combatant areas in active-duty service in 
the Armed Forces; 

S. 159, to provide for consolidated pre- 
trial proceedings of civil actions pending 
in different districts; 

H.R. 11618, to prevent the importation 
of endangered species of fish or wildlife; 

Senate Joint Resolution 123, to ap- 
prove long-term contracts for delivery of 
water from Navajo Reservoir in New 
Mexico; and 

S. 375, to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar Day. On 
Tuesday and the balance of the week we 
have the following bills: 

S. 889, to designate San Rafael Wil- 
derness, Los Padres National Forest, 
California—conference report; 

H.R. 15398, to amend the National 
School Lunch Act—subject to a rule 
being granted; 

H.R. 14940, Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency authorization—subject to 
a rule being granted; 

H.R. 14910, regulation of devices ca- 
pable of causing radio interference—sub- 
ject to a rule being granted; 

H.R. 13058, repealing certain acts re- 
lating to containers for fruits and vege- 
tables, which is subject to a rule being 
granted. The Rules Committee is meeting 
on some of these bills at the present 
time; and 

House Resolution 1031, to authorize 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
investigate certain matters within its 
jurisdiction. 

The announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservations that conference 
reports may be called up at any time, and 
that any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 4, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of my 
making a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
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of Illinois). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH THE CALEN- 
DAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO HAVE UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on H.R. 14940. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


WE MUST PROTECT THE LIVES 
AND PROPERTY OF LAW-ABIDING 
CITIZENS 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT, Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders is expected to shortly make its 
report on riots which occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the United States last 
summer. 

Even before the report is released, 
there is widespread discussion of the ma- 
jor findings and recommendations and 
press reports over the past weekend 
clearly indicate that the Commission is 
preparing to blame society as a whole 
for the disorders rather than those who 
actually went into the streets to riot. 

Considering the tenor of the times 
and the instructions given the Commis- 
sion last year, it is not surprising that 
such results would be achieved, but it 
is hoped that the Commission will con- 
demn those who seek to take the law 
into their own hands. Granted that con- 
ditions in some of our large cities are 
bad, this does not give license to riot, to 
burn, and to steal. This recognition of 
wrong conditions does not open the door 
to lawbreakers and hoodlums who can 
act under the guise that they are trying 
to rectify the misdeeds of society. If we 
are to have that kind of law, then all 
hope for our democratic society is lost 
and we are back to the place where 
might makes right. 

The Commission apparently has given 
a great deal of time and study to the 
root causes. of discontent and these will 
be dealt with by various levels of gov- 
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ernment—but we should not act under 
the threat that if we do not do enough 
to satisfy certain elements, then riots 
will come as our retribution. The time 
has come when all levels of government— 
Federal, State and local—need to make it 
crystal clear that this disorder blackmail 
must stop. We need to state openly and 
clearly that law and order will be main- 
smn and that all criminals will be pun- 
ed. 

The philosophy that we need to obey 
only those laws with which we agree is 
foreign to our concept of democracy. Our 
governments—particularly the Federal 
Government—are spending far too much 
time trying to coddle and pamper those 
who seek change for the sake of change 
and who threaten disorder unless they 
get what they want. I am shocked as I 
hear high officials lament the fact that 
we can expect another so-called “long 
hot summer” and then do nothing about 
it. It is utterly ridiculous that we operate 
on the assumption that lawlessness is 
sure to come and that the way to prevent 
it is to give in to the agitators before they 
begin to state their demands. 

The Commission’s feeling that much 
of the trouble in our cities comes from 
years of neglect on the part of society 
should not become a blueprint for ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money as a 
cure-all. One gets the impression from 
listening to some of the agitators that 
money simply has to be made available 
and overnight the ills of 200 years will 
be cured. In the first place, money itself 
is not going to do the job; and even more 
importantly, the appropriation of large 
sums is just going to whet the appetites 
of those doing the agitating. We all know 
that what satisfies today is cursed to- 
morrow. 

Ours is the only society in the world 
today which allows disobedience of the 
law, riots, and disorders under sanction 
of the law. The Federal courts have so 
cowed local law enforcement officials in 
some places that they are afraid to do 
their duty. We see reports from time to 
time of the number of arrests made in 
last summer’s riots—and they were con- 
siderable. But if we were to follow these 
arrests and determine how many offend- 
ers were actually brought to trial and 
how many were convicted and how many 
received any kind of punishment, their 
number would be few. 

Yet, millions of dollars of property 
damage resulted, insurance protection 
for large areas were lost, policemen and 
firemen were killed trying to do their 
duty—and now we say that this was 
society’s fault. I think not. Until we get 
to the place where we are honest enough 
to see these things for what they are, I 
seriously wonder if we will be able to 
prevent a real disaster in America. Far 
too much of our time and energy is spent 
in trying to speculate on what the law- 
less element is going to do, what certain 
civil rights leaders are planning and how 
we can avoid paying a high price to ward 
off disaster. 

In my opinion, certain politicians in 
various parts of the country and a large 
part of the mass communications media 
are playing an unwitting part in stimu- 
lating trouble. Our leaders’ should not 
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constantly shout the failures of our so- 
ciety in helping the unfortunate nor 
should an effort be made to gain the favor 
of dissenters by playing into their hands. 
Those who for political expedience are 
parroting the claims of the agitators will 
surely not assume any of the responsi- 
bility for any trouble that comes as a 
result of the flames they have fanned. 

The press has an obligation to inform 
but it does not have any duty to glamor- 
ize or emphasize the musings of agita- 
tors, News reporting is one thing, but 
feature stories on impending disaster and 
day-by-day accounts of the threats and 
accusations of those who plan disorder 
neither add to the total of public knowl- 
edge or help society in general. 

Many people seem to have lost all 
sense of proportion in the aftermath of 
last summer’s disorders. Those who 
rioted and caused damage running into 
millions of dollars should not be classed 
as heroes. When the shambles of our 
cities are viewed, those who caused the 
damage should not be held up as serv- 
ing a noble cause. And yet, this is pre- 
cisely the impression being created by 
the kind of logic which comes from the 
President’s Commission. These acts are 
somehow rendered as “justified” in light 
of the conditions which exist. But dis- 
order, rioting, pillage and arson are never 
justified. 

The acts of violence which were 
brought to Detroit, Newark, Cleveland, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere were largely 
against private property—not govern- 
ment. These people suffered losses which 
in many cases were not covered by in- 
surance. Now, because of the riots and 
threats of more, the insurance companies 
understandably have fear of insuring 
against future losses. What kind of logic 
would have the Government turn its 
backs upon taxpaying business people 
who suffer losses and refuse to give pro- 
tection against rioters and yet look with 
sympathy upon those who riot? 

I call upon Congress to take cogni- 
zance of this situation before it is too 
late. No one wants to deny rights for all 
Americans to earn a living and live 
peacefully but the Government has an 
obligation to protect the lawbiding 
against those who willfully and with 
malice break the law. 

I hope the Commission will not in its 
report, as has been done in the past by 
many of our leaders, give an open invita- 
tion to certain elements to expect the 
Government to furnish them an entirely 
new life, and if its not forthcoming at 
once, then they are free to take the law 
into their own hands, take what they 
want, destroy their neighbors’ property, 
and riot until the Government does come 
across with whatever they demand. 

I am convinced that the attitude of 
some of our national leaders, many so- 
called do-gooders, as well as certain orga- 
nizations, and elements of the Federal 
judiciary, has paved the way for the 
summer riots. Unless and until this atti- 
tude changes, especially our national 
leaders and the Judiciary, we can expect 
no improvement nor cessation of the 
rioting. Our Nation as a whole must 
adopt a get-tough policy and take what- 
ever steps are necessary to protect the 
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lives and property of law-abiding citi- 
zens, as well as their right to walk the 
streets of the Nation free from bodily 
harm. 


THE BIG NEWS IN THE WORLD 
OF RICE 


Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the big news in the world of rice is the 
development in the Philippines of IR-8. 
This new variety will multiply rice pro- 
duction dramatically and provde more 
disease resistance along with its other 
good qualities. 

Members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture had a chance to see it grow- 
ing in the Mekong Delta of South Viet- 
nam in January woen. spe weer an 

cultural high school at Cantho. 

rit week we were favored with a visit 
of Dr. Diascoro Lopez Umali, Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture, and Mr. Andres de 
la Cruz, a rice farmer of the Philippines, 
who came for the Second International 
Conference on the War on Hunger to tell 
about it. 

The news release in this connection 
and the remarks of Secretary Umali on 
February 20, 1968, will provide much en- 
lightment to those interested in rice and 
in the world food problem, so as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Oilseeds 
and Rice, I offer them for the RECORD: 

[From the Committee on the World Food 

Crisis] 
PHILIPPINES HONORED FOR RICE PRODUCTION 

The Government and people of the Philip- 
pines were honored today in Washington for 
“outstanding success in expanding rice pro- 
duction.” 

A citation from the Committee on the 
World Food Crisis praised Philippines Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos for his “vigorous 
leadership” and noted that the nation’s self- 
help efforts in agricultural development have 
set an example “for the peoples of other 
food-deficient nations.” 

The presentation was made to Dr. Diascoro 
Lopez Umali, Undersecretary of Agriculture 
for the Philippines, and Andres de la Cruz, 
a rice farmer, They were guests of the Com- 
mittee at a luncheon held during the one- 
day Second International Conference on the 
War on Hunger at the W. m Hilton 
Hotel. They will fly back to the Philippines 
Friday after a four-day visit. 

The award is based on the dramatic in- 
crease in rice yield this year in the Philip- 
pines. The current crop is expected to pro- 
duce nearly three million metric tons of 
milled rice, 10 percent over last year and a 
new all-time record. This means that the 
Philippines will not have to import rice this 
year. There is also the probability that the 
Philippines will not only attain self-suffi- 
ciency in its basic food, but may become a 
rice-exporting nation. 

The success is due to a combination of 
factors: x 

A new miracle“ rice—IR-8—developed 
by the International Rice Research Institute 
at Los Banos, financed by the Rockefeller 
and Ford Foundations; 

—Participation by private enterprise; 

Assistance from the United States Agency 
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for International Development, and, as stated 
in the citation, 

—The Philippine Government's “commit- 
ment to agricultural development great 
energy and dedication” and “an exemplary 
self-help program.” 

Dr. Umali has played a leading role in 
the Philippine Government's food program. 
A noted geneticist, he was chairman of a 
presidential study committee formed by 
Marcos before he became President. The com- 
mittee’s report has become the guideline for 
government agencies engaged in self-suffi- 
ciency programs. 

In addition to his duties as Undersecretary 
of Agriculture, Dr. Umali, 50, is Dean of the 
University of the Philippines Agricultural 
College. Under his administration, the Agri- 
cultural College developed 14 rice varieties 
and five corn hybrids. He is the author of 
numerous publications on rice, corn, abaca, 
avocado, and coconut experiments. 

De la Cruz, a 57-year-old farmer from Pila, 
Laguna Province, is representative of the 
benefits the increased rice harvests are yield- 
ing. Father of 10, de la Cruz received a Presi- 
dential Citation in 1967 for leadership in his 
barrio. He is chairman of the Public Works 
Committee. 

Through self-help efforts, de la Cruz raised 
his yearly cash income on his 4.4-acre rice 
farm from $250 in 1965, to $727 in 1967. De- 
scribed in the World Food Crisis Committee’s 
citation as “a successful and progressive 
farmer,” de la Cruz has increased the yield 
from his rice crop from 231 bushels in 1965 
to 624 bushels in 1967. As a tenant, he keeps 
50 percent. He was able to sell 321 bushels 
last year, after holding enough to feed his 
family, compared to only 52.5 bushels in 
1965. 

De la Cruz now plants the IR-8 rice, which 
was developed at the IRRI by crossing a tall 
Philippine variety that originated in Indo- 
nesia with a short variety from Taiwan. The 
development started in 1962, and by 1966 
TR-8 had proved it could produce four to six 
times the Philippine average. 

IR-8 costs four times as much as ordinary 
rice to cultivate because of the increased 
labor, fertilizer and other necessary supplies. 
This posed a problem in financing. AID pro- 
vided 5 million pesos ($1.25 million) to start 
the Agricultural Guarantee and Loan Fund, 
which furnishes the resources for private 
rural banks to lend money at reasonable in- 
terest rates to individual farmers. 

The IR-8 rice was introduced to thousands 
of farmers through an AID-inspired “do-it- 
yourself” kit. The kits could be purchased 
for 70 pesos each ($17.50) on credit with 
AGLF loans. The kits contained seed, fer- 
tilizer, insecticide and a booklet of instruc- 
tions in native dialect. 

Many of the kits were distributed by the 
Esso Fertilizer and Chemical Company 
through its 500 Agroservice Centers, and the 
Atlas Fertilizer Company through a coun- 
try-wide chain of distributors, 

The Esso interest in the rice kit followed 
an extensive marketing survey and research 
into potential fertilizer use in the Philip- 
pines. The findings led to construction of a 
$30 million fertilizer plant at Limay. 

The Union Carbide Company, which pro- 
duces insecticides in the Philippines, also has 
been active in the rice promotion. 

In addition to the introduction of IR-8 
rice in other Asian countries, the Philippine 
program is being studied as a model of co- 
ordination and cooperation between govern- 
ment agencies and officials; non-government 
institutions, and private enterprise. 


THE PHILIPPINES’ WAR ON HUNGER 
(By D. L. Umali, Under Secretary for Agri- 
culture, Republic of the Philippines) 

On behalf of President Marcos and the 
Filipino people, particularly the farmers, I 
accept with a deep sense of gratitude and 
pride this award being bestowed by the Com- 
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mittee on World Food Crisis upon the Re- 
public of the Philippines. Given in recogni- 
tion of the Philippine contribution to the 
world-wide endeavor to increase food pro- 
duction, this award actually belongs to a 
host of persons and organizations, notably 
Philippine government research, extension 
and training agencies, the Army, civic and 
religious groups and schoolchildren and such 
international entities as the USAID, the In- 
ternational Rice Research Institute, the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, FAO, the 
United Nations Development Program and 
the World Bank. I have no doubt, however, 
that all of those I have mentioned would de- 
cline individual credit and pass on the recog- 
nition to the man who deserves it most—the 
Filipino farmer, who is represented in to- 
day's ceremonies by my countryman, Andres 
de la Cruz. 

Perhaps it is only fitting that we give the 
larger share of the honor to the farmers. It is 
true that our Administration, the private sec- 
tor, and the various national and interna- 
tional agencies contributed in no small 
measure to the achievement of our goal of 
food sufficiency, but all that they provided 
for the whole production program (especially 
rice production) was support—support for 
the farmer. Rice cannot be grown in a Cabi- 
net meeting, or in a bank or in an agri- 
cultural store, It can only be grown by farm- 
ers. The Filipino farmers were the ones who 
took the chances, got into the mud, sweated 
in the sun, and finally grew the rice. The 
Filipino farmers, therefore, are the ones who 
are making the Philippines self-sufficient in 
rice. In doing so, they have proved them- 
selves to be as resourceful, as productive, as 
hardworking and as intelligent as their 
counterparts in Taiwan, Japan and the 
United States. As a matter of fact, if you will 
permit me to indulge in an outburst of na- 
tional pride, I think that the Filipino farm- 
ers’ accomplishment has exceeded every- 
body’s expectations. Under similar circum- 
stances of scarce and costly production ma- 
terials, stringent working conditions and 
lack of incentives, as had existed in the past, 
other peoples might find it difficult to beat 
the Filipinos’ recora. 

Those of you who are familiar with our 
history will recall that Philippine agricul- 
ture was as vigorous as the Filipino war- 
riors who welcomed Magellan and his con- 
quistadores in 1521. A bountiful nature 
was one of the attractions that kept the 
Spaniards in our country for nearly four 
centuries. A steady stream of agricultural 
exports flowed from Manila to foreign ports. 


FOOD CROPS NEGLECTED 


But the agricultural situation in the coun- 
try was reversed during the past half cen- 
tury. The generous incentives given for pro- 
ducing certain export crops lulled the Fili- 
pinos into a false sense of security to the 
extent that they overlooked the need to 
raise the productivity of food crops, provide 
intermediate goods for domestic industry and 
diversify agricultural exports. Much attention 
was given the production of raw materials 
for foreign factories and scarcely any to the 
production of food for domestic needs, 

During the last half of the century, the 
concern for health and sanitation reduced 
mortality and prolonged the life of the Fili- 
pinos, Positive steps to feed the rapidly ex- 
panding population were invariably ne- 
glected, however. Except for a few years, the 
Philippines has, since 1910, imported bil- 
lions of pesos worth of rice. This tremendous 
loss of foreign exchange has set back the 
country’s economic development. 

A BRIGHTER PICTURE 


A much brighter picture of the Philippine 
economy has emerged in recent years. Major 
strides have been made, notably in cereal 
production. Our rice production for Fiscal 
Year 1968 is now estimated to exceed our re- 
quirements for food for the same period. 
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Taking into account carry-over stocks, plus 
some late arrival imports ordered prior to 
July 1967, we expect to have surplus rice 
stocks of 475,000 metric tons by the end of 
June 1968. Our production has placed 109 
grains of rice on the national plate where 
there were 100 grains the year before. Now, 
we stand a better chance of coping with our 
population explosion of two babies per min- 
ute. 

At this point, you are probably asking 
yourselves the reason behind our success in 
rice production. How does one explain the 
paradox that with our fertile fields and abun- 
dant rainfall our farmers’ performance in the 
past was far worse than in the present? 

To my mind, the difference has been due 
mainly to the present Administration's sound 
economic policy which provides: (1) basic 
infrastructures that increase human pro- 
ductivity; (2) strengthened social and eco- 
nomic institutions; (3) workable and appli- 
cable technology; (4) effective extension 
services; (5) realistic price policy; (6) im- 
proved marketing facilities; and (7) efficient 
program implementation. 


THE DE LA CRUZ STORY 


Let me illustrate to you how this program 
has worked out through the typical example 
of Mr. de la Cruz. 

Mr. de la Cruz’ happy story might be 
said to have started one hot afternoon when 
an agricultural extension fieldman paid him 
a visit. The fleldman, a joint product of the 
U.P. College of Agriculture and the IRRI, 
impressed Mr., de la Cruz as trained not only 
in the science and art, but also in the busi- 
ness, of rice-growing. Incidentally, like 780 
other technicians giving guidance to farmers 
who grow the new miracle rice, the field- 
man’s training was financed by USAID. He 
poured into our farmer's attentive ears the 
qualities of a new variety, a miracle variety 
called IR-8 which was developed by the In- 
ternational Rice Research Institute, a re- 
search center jointly financed by Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations. IR-8, the visitor 
asserted, was non-lodging and responsive to 
fertilizers. It could be planted any time of 
the year and matured in the short space of 
4 months. 

Mr. de la Cruz thought matters over. 
Around him he saw how the government had 
gone about in earnest rehabilitating existing 
irrigation systems. As a matter of fact, he 
considered himself fortunate in having his 
rice flelds right where these irrigation fa- 
cilities were undergoing improvement. He 
had been told by many of his friends how, 
with the new system, the farmer could have 
water whenever he needed it and drain it 
off when he wished to do so. The availability 
of more water made it possible for him to 
grow two crops a year and a crop of vege- 
tables in between, To insure fuller utiliza- 
tion of the irrigated areas, the government 
laid out a network of 886 kilometers of feeder 
roads to help the farmers transport their 
produce to market and bring in agricultural 
supplies to their farms. 

With another visit from the fieldman, Mr. 
de la Cruz found himself sold on the idea 
of planting the new rice variety. The farm 
technician later helped him make a farm 
plan, which our farmer then took to a 
nearby rural bank so he could borrow P700 
(about U.S. $175) for every hectare (about 
2% acres) of land he cultivated. It was the 
first time he had been able to borrow from 
a bank. Earlier, President Marcos had or- 
dered the Central Bank of the Philippines 
to authorize rural banks to rediscount rice 
loans. The Cruz loan went mostly to the pur- 
chase of the IR-8 seeds, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and weedicides. Mr. de la Cruz did 
not have to go far for his agricultural sup- 
plies; there were quite a few suppliers and 
dealers in his town. 

Assured of good prices, the Cruz family 
tolled, rain or shine, all year through. Past 
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government policies had always dictated 
that rice be the cheapest food. Hence, few 
farmers were stimulated to grow the staple 
crop or step up their investments in rice 
production. Besides two crops of rice, the 
Cruzes planted vegetables and root crops, 
thus making them, especially Mr. de la Cruz, 
gainfully employed eleven months of the 
year instead of the usual five. At various 
phases of their work they sought help from 
the extension man, who was now a family 
friend, and some technicians who were only 
too willing to give assistance on improved 
cultural practices, Mr. de la Cruz has now 
more confidence in extension agents because 
they are adequately provided with logistic 
support. 

At harvest time, Mr. de la Cruz approached 
private people who owned drying facilities 
and who extended their services to Mr. de la 
Cruz on a service-fee basis. 

His crops properly dried, Mr. de la Cruz 
stored them in a bonded warehouse of a 
farmers’ cooperative to be sold when prices 
went up. With the warehouse receipt issued 
him as proof of what he had stored, he could 
go to any rural bank and secure a com- 
modity loan of 80% of the prevailing price 
of his crops in storage. 

Today, Mr. de la Cruz belongs to a farmers’ 
organization with a rather strong bargaining 
position. His income from marketed produce 
has dramatically risen almost a dozenfold 
from $63 to $725 per crop of rice grown on 1.8 
hectares of land. After all, under President 
Marcos’ administration, a realistic price pol- 
icy was set with the passage of the President’s 
first congressional legislation which set the 
floor price of $4 in contrast to the former $3 
per bag of 44 kilos of rice. 

The Cruz family has attained whatever 
material success they are now enjoying on 
account of their increased income because 
of several important features of the Philip- 
pine rice production program. 


A PRIORITY SYSTEM 


An important element of our rice and corn 
programs is the priority system that was set 
up. Technical, financial and human resources 
were not thinly spread out but concentrated 
in twelve provinces with the greatest produc- 
tive potential, Philippine administrators be- 
lieve, and rightly so, that since the rice 
problem is an economic one, it can only have 
economic solutions; political patronage 
would never do, 

In the top-priority provinces, the Admin- 
istration put into operation 6,000 deep-well 
pumps purchased with government and 
reparation funds. In less than two years, 
156,000 hectare have been put under irriga- 
tion by pump and gravity systems. Today, the 
blueprints for 40 irrigation projects and one 
multipurpose irrigation system have already 
been completed. When implemented, these 
would help us irrigate our projected goal of 
one million hectares. 

The adequate water supply has stimulated 
our farmers to engage in multiple cropping, 
thus paving the way for gradual mechaniza- 
tion of our farms which will inevitably come 
about on account of the increased demand 
for labor. 

BROAD-BASED PROGRAM 

Another feature of our program of develop- 
ment—one with deep social implications—is 
its broad base, In the past, our program used 
to be concerned mainly with big landowners, 
well-to-do farmers, processors and traders. 
At present, the great bulk of our tenants and 
small farmers are the focus of administrative 
concern. It is now possible for them to obtain 
production and commodity loans at reason- 
able rates from rural banks, even without 
collaterals, under the Guarantee Loan Fund 
of P30 million, P5 million of which was con- 
tributed by the USAID. The rural banks 
serve as Outlets for supervised credit under 
this Fund. 

Our Philippine National Bank also gives 
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loans for rice production with interest rates 
one percent lower than those for other crops. 


AVAILABILITY OF SUPPLIES 


Agricultural supplies such as fertilizers, 
insecticides and weedicides are made avail- 
able through agricultural supply stores of 
commercial companies, For instance, ESSO 
Fertilizer Company has about 400 and Atlas 
Fertilizer Company 280 dealers of agricul- 
tural supplies, all well-trained to advise 
farmers in the use of these products. We 
are fortunate in having in our country 4 fer- 
tilizer and 17 agro-chemical companies and 
many farm machinery dealers that make the 
needed equipment and supplies available to 
our farmers. Now our farmers save them- 
selves the trips to Manila to buy these sup- 
plies. 

COORDINATED COUNCIL 


Instead of falling into the temptation, as 
other developing countries have done, of re- 
vamping the governmental set-up to imple- 
ment a program, we have instead established 
a Coordinating Council on a supra-depart- 
mental level. This Council, whose chairman 
is the Secretary of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources (and concurrently our Vice-Presi- 
dent), is our solution to the problem of con- 
solidating, integrating and redirecting our 
common efforts to increase productivity. It 
formulates our overall program and specific 
projects for hastening agricultural develop- 
ment and growth and provides the ma- 
chinery of implementation on a regional, 
provincial and village level. The chief action 
officer of the Council is our Executive Sec- 
retary, the ranking member of our Cabinet. 

The Council has received invaluable as- 
sistance from the USAID, through com- 
modity and money grants, in strengthening 
its administrative machinery on the provin- 
cial level and providing staff incentives. It 
also conducts trends surveys, evaluations of 
the program and management audits of the 
agencies involved in the program. 

Our administration has adopted the task- 
force approach to eliminate exasperating 
bureaucratic red tape and bottlenecks. Work 
groups comprised of technicians of various 
disciplines and departments get things done 
as they concentrate on specific problem areas 
under one leadership and the policies set by 
the Coordinating Council. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF KITS 


Under the present administration, no less 
than 30,000 do-it-yourself rice kits have been 
distributed to far-flung villages throughout 
the Philippines. These kits contain IR-8 
seeds for a 2,000-square meter field, appro- 
priate amounts of fertilizers and farm 
chemicals and simple instructions on the 
culture of the variety. The USAID has 
played an important role in popularizing 
their use. Through the kit method, extensive 
areas of ricelands are now planted to IR-8 
and other new high-yielding varieties like 
IR-5, BPI-76, and the C-18 and C-4 devel- 
oped by the IRRI, the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry and the U.P. College of Agriculture, 
respectively, IR-8 has given promising per- 
formance in seven Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. It is now being tested in 60 other 
countries of the world. 


LEADERSHIP 


Even more important than these technical 
innovations and administrative techniques 
is the intangible element of leadership. 
Much of the break-through in agricultural 
productivity that we have achieved during 
the last two years is due to the determined 
and dedicated leadership of President Mar- 
cos. Instead of merely paying verbal recog- 
nition to the pressing problem of the popu- 
lation-production disparity, our government 
has given it a great deal of thought, admin- 
istrative time and energy and capital re- 
sources, Our President has seen to it that 
macro or national plans are supplemented 
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by realistic micro plans on the provincial 
town and village level and that both are 
properly implemented. However skillfully de- 
signed they may be, programs of develop- 
ment remain meaningless and ineffective 
unless there is a dedicated leader at the helm 
who sees to it that they are implemented as 
carefully as they were conceived. 

Through his example, our President has 
stimulated local leadership, responsibility 
and resources for agricultural production to 
the extent that many provincial governors 
now have their own rice and corn programs 
and are taking an active part in their imple- 
mentation. Many segments of our population 
are likewise involved in our production pro- 
gram. Among these may be mentioned the 
town mayors, religious and civic organiza- 
tions, the Army, and the schoolchildren. 
Catholic priests are deyoting pulpit time for 
the dissemination of information on im- 
proved rice production. Children are excused 
from classes during planting and harvest 
time. 

Even our First Lady, Mrs. Marcos, and her 
children have not been aloof from our na- 
tional effort towards food—, especially rice—, 
sufficiency. With the President, they have 
actually planted rice on their one-acre rice 
paddy on the Malacanang Palace grounds. 
Our First Lady's enthusiasm has contami- 
nated many, especially the ladies. Once she 
invited the wives of several prominent citi- 
zens to our College of Agriculture campus. 
After a rather lengthy seminar, they got into 
the mud and planted rice on our own fields. 
It has now become fashionable to plant rice 
whereas it used to be demeaning in the past. 

Our success in the production of rice and 
corn has encouraged us to move to other 
food-production ventures. We are occupied 
with component programs designed to pro- 
duce more protein food for our people. Con- 
siderable emphasis has been given to the 
intensification and expansion of our livestock 
and fishing industries. Our First Lady is now 
promoting a home garden movement to pro- 
duce more legumes, vegetables and other 
better-quality foods and to utilize the idle 
hours of our Filipino families. We are confi- 
dent that through the sustained efforts of 
our people and the vigorous leadership of 
President Marcos and Vice-President Lopez, 
the Chairman of our Rice and Corn Produc- 
tion Coordinating Council, and Executive 
Secretary Salas as action officer, we shall 
bridge the gap between our goals and our 
achievements. 


A CANDLE IN THE DARKNESS 


To my mind, today's occasion highlights 
more than the Philippine contribution to- 
wards the solution of the world food crisis. 
It gives us an opportunity to share our 
experience with others. We like to think that 
our experience will mute the pessimistic note 
constantly being struck by prophets of gloom 
wtih their dire predictions of worldwide 
starvation. We are also hopeful that our 
experience will eloquently persuade others 
to take a sunnier view of things, leading 
them to adopt the attitude we have taken 
that it is possible even for newly emerging 
countries like the Philippines “to do more, 
know more and have more in order to be 
more.” 

I am sure that I speak for all those to 
whom today’s award properly belongs when 
I say that we accept it as a trust to be used 
for mankind at large. Once again, thank 
you for encouraging us and inspiring us to 
light a candle instead of merely cursing the 
darkness. 


SAN RAFAEL WILDERNESS 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the Members of the 
House will take the time to read the fol- 
lowing letters from two fine conservation 
groups,the National Wildlife Federation 
and the American Forestry Association 
in support of the San Rafael Wilderness 
conference report which will be brought 
to the floor next Tuesday, March 5. The 
National Wildlife Federation’s letter is 
addressed to me and the American For- 
estry Association’s correspondence is ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Washington 
Post in response to its editorial of Feb- 
ruary 10. . 

The letters follow: 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1968. 
Hon: CHARLES M, TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: This is in re- 
sponse to your invitation that the National 
Wildlife Federation comment about the cur- 
rent controversy which has arisen over the 
San Rafael Wilderness Area conference re- 
port. In recent weeks, considerable confusion 
has existed over the position of citizen con- 
servation groups on this issue and we wel- 
come this added opportunity to explain our 
views. 

At the beginning, and probably most im- 
portantly, I should explain what we think 
this issue is not—and must not—be. State- 
ments have been made that the San Rafael 
proposal, first under provisions of the 1964 
Act to advance through both bodies, will 
constitute a history making precedent. One 
hears that the Forest Service must have its 
recommendations adopted in their entirety 
in order to preempt any future challenges to 
its recommendations made to Congress. In a 
similar vein one is told that some conserva- 
tion groups must establish a precedent that 
changes can be made to recommendations 
made to the Congress by the Forest Service. 

If this be true, the present controversy 
over the size of San Rafael Wilderness is an 
exercise in futility for 32,000 acres has al- 
ready been added to the original proposal 
after field hearings. Thus, the Service al- 
ready has given consideration to the views 
of public citizen groups. 

In our opinion, if this lengthy delay over 
2200 acres has done nothing else, it has 
proven that neither of the contesting prin- 
cipals can claim a precedent setting victory. 
It should serve as a useful example, however, 
to support the contention of the National 
Wildlife Federation that each wilderness area 
proposal must stand or fall on its own merit. 
We shall not consider the San Rafael, or any 
other wilderness area proposal, as a prece- 
dent. We shall support the Forest Service (or 
Park Service or Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife) recommendations when we 
think they are sound, but we also shall sug- 
gest alterations, additions and deletions to 
proposed wilderness areas as they appear de- 
sirable or necessary. And, we believe the 
Congress should take the same viewpoint. 
Perhaps if the conferees could adopt a “no- 
precedent” declaration of policy, it would 
clear the air for more thoughtful considera- 
tion of the true points in contention. 

Now to make a few observations about 
specific provisions in the differing San Rafael 
bills: 

1. It is said that the 2200 acres in con- 
troversy are needed in wilderness status 
to protect the endangered California con- 
dor. Of course, we are vitally concerned 
about the welfare of this rare bird. But, 
as we see it, the key to maintaining favor- 
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able condor habitat is limiting human ac- 
tivity and the Forest Service has agreed 
to do this through closure of the critical 
portion of Sierra Madre Ridge Road to pub- 
lic use. The road lies outside the recom- 
mended 2,200-acre addition to the proposed 
wilderness. This would appear to be enough. 
An imaginary wilderness boundary line on 
the ground would not assist in habitat main- 
tenance to any marked degree. 

2. The same reasoning applies to con- 
tention that the 2200-acre addition is needed 
to protect Indian pictographs within it. Pro- 
tection for these pictographs can be provided 
under some other classification. Designation 
as a wilderness area would give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture no new tools to protect 
the artifacts, He already has adequate au- 
thority to protect them in connection with 
National Forest administration, 

8. In view of the foregoing, the major 
point at issue boils down to the relationship 
of the 2200-acre area to planned and par- 
tially completed fire presuppression work on 
the Sierra Madre Ridge. The Forest Service 
contends that its plans for completion of 
type-conversion work on the Sierra Madre 
Ridge do not depend upon once-planned 
use or development, as has been suggested. 
The Service says this work is a preventive 
measure, a necessary precaution to give fire- 
fighters the prepared fuelbreak they would 
need if wildfire breaks out from any cause, 
and cites the recent 90,000-acre Wellman 
Fire nearby as an example of proven need, 
Conservation advocates of the 2200-acre ad- 
dition contend that the area does not need 
to be subjected to bulldozing and vegetative- 
type conversion for fire control purposes. 

In view of the foregoing, one essential 
question must be answered: does the Forest 
Service have the best knowledge and ability 
to handle fire control on the area; and/or 
are responsible officials of the Forest Service 
acting with integrity when they say these 
acres should not be placed in wilderness 
status because of the fire situation? To say 
the Forest Service cannot best cope with 
the fire control situation is to question the 
agency’s ability to handle fire suppression for 
millions of other acres under its jurisdiction, 
or to challenge the integrity of Forest Serv- 
ice officials, which we do not. When faced 
with the judgment the National Wildlife 
Federation concluded the Forest Service has 
the best competency to judge fire suppression 
needs; therefore, we hope the Senate posi- 
tion in this controversy is upheld. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas L. KIMBALL, 
Executive Director. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1968. 
To the EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: To the average reader your Feb- 
ruary 10 editorial would imply that conser- 
vationists are fighting a righteous war against 
evil land despoilers over the San Refael Wil- 
derness issue in California. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The U.S. Forest 
Service backed by many of this country’s 
largest conservation groups, is merely trying 
to defend its professional role as the nation’s 
principal forest fire fighting agency. . . 

Simply stated, this issue is over the loca-. 
tion of a firebreak built in advance to halt 
fires which might threaten the San Rafael 
Wilderness itself, Based upon years of experi- 
ence in fighting fires in these dry brush 
covered hills of Southern California, a con- 
tinuous line of green fields is being created 
along a carefully selected ridge line in order 
to halt fires when they start. Dry brushy 
vegetation is removed by machinery and the 
firebreaks sown to green grasses in a process 
known as brushland conversion, 

The important factor is the location of 
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these firebreaks. Wind driven fires are not 
stopped just any place but only where ter- 
rain and fuel conditions are favorable. These 
ridge-top defensive lines are selected by ex- 
perienced professionals. The lines not only 
must be strategically located, just as in a bat- 
tle plan, but they also must be continuous, 
Two-third of the firebreak at San Rafael 
already has been built and the proposed ad- 
dition of 2,200 acres to the wilderness would 
prevent completion of the remaining third. 
Wilderness classification would rule out any 
further use of machinery or man made de- 
velopments on the area. The fire line would 
be incomplete and therefore useless. 

All conservation groups support the San 
Rafael Wilderness Bill—the dispute involves 
only this 2,200 acre addition to a 143,000 acre 
wilderness. Arguments for the addition itself 
are good, too, because it would include por- 
tions of the giant California condor flyway, 
some outstanding Indian pictographs, and 
unusual natural openings in the brushland 
called porteros. But, all these can be saved 
too because the U.S. Forest Service officials 
have agreed to exclude all other man-made 
developments and public travel in the pro- 
posed addition except that necessary for fire 
control. 

The issue clearly is one of emotionalism 
versus professionalism. The citizen public 
should have a voice in selecting our nation’s 
wilderness heritage. But, if professional land 
managers are to be denied the right to exer- 
cise their judgment based upon experience in 
something as vital as fire control, the future 
of the wilderness is doomed anyway. 

It is unfortunate that such a major dis- 
pute has developed over such a small area of 
land and that conservationists themselves are 
divided. However, the real problem is one of 
principle and precedent, It would be a serious 
mistake to ignore the advice of our nation’s 
foremost professional foresters, especially 
since they have agreed to all restrictions for 
wilderness management of this land except 
minimum activities necessary for vital fire 
‘control. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E, ToWELL, 
Executive Vice President. 


RISING COST OF GOING TO 
COLLEGE 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, the 
costs of a college education are rising 
each year. Next year they will rise an- 
other 4 to 5 percent, 

While we are trying, present Federal 
programs simply cannot meet the needs 
and demands of higher education. 

Last year on October 2 I introduced a 
revised version of the “Iowa Plan for 
Growth and Progress in Higher Educa- 
tion,” H.R. 13255. 

The Iowa plan consists of three phases. 
Phase I grants to a parent a $50 tax 
credit on their Federal income tax for 
each child each year until he or she 
reaches college age, providing an educa- 
tional investment certificate is purchased 
at.a bank or other financial institution. 
With interest, this fund for each child 
would grow to more than $1,300. 

Phase II grants a $200 yearly tax credit 
to the person sustaining the major bur- 
den of a student’s expenses while in col- 
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lege, providing another $800 over a 4-year 
period. 

Phase III requires that a specified per- 
centage of the money set aside for edu- 
cational investment be used for the pur- 
pose of making low-interest loans to 
educational institutions and needy 
students. 

Thus, under the Iowa plan, anyone 
would be able to receive at least $2,000 
toward a college education. In addition, a 
student who finds the amounts provided 
by. the tax credit inadequate may borrow 
up to $1,000 a year to pay for his educa- 
tion, making it possible for every student 
who needs it and is doing satisfactory 
work to have at least $6,000 for a 4-year 
college education. 

The Iowa plan would put at least $25 
billion into the private sector of our 
economy, dedicated to education—both 
to aid colleges in expanding and to help 
needy students. It would in large part re- 
place Federal aid to higher education 
and avoid constitutional church-state 
conflicts. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the 
March 4, 1968, issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report details the increasing col- 
lege costs. The story it tells should con- 
cern us all. The problem stated clearly 
calls for a new, bold approach for its 
solution, The Iowa plan is such a solu- 
tion. 

The article follows: 


RISING Cost OF GOING TO COLLEGE 

Tuition, room, board—every campus ex- 
pense keeps climbing in a spiral that seems 
endless, Private colleges are hardest hit. A 
look at the national trend— 

If you are shocked by the cost of sending 
your son or daughter to college— 

Brace yourself for more bad news. 

Latest official figures show that still an- 
other boost in college bills, averaging 4 to 5 
per cent, is in store for the next school year. 

All this comes on top of a rapid climb in 
college expenses that, over the last decade, 
has far outstripped the rise in most other 
living costs. 

The accompanying chart reveals what has 
been happening, and the trend ahead. Figures 
cover tuition, fees, room and board, and are 
averages. They do not include books, cloth- 
ing, transportation and other expenses that 
can easily add $500 or $600 to the basic cost 
of a year at college. 

Thus a student going to public university, 
if he is a resident of the State, will typically 
spend a total of $1,700 this year. In many 
cases, outlays will run hundreds of dollars 
higher. 

If your son or daughter goes to a private 
college, the expense will be much bigger, in 
most cases. Basic charges at private universi- 
ties rose by two thirds in the last decade, 
reaching $2,266 on average this school year. 

Adding in $600 for other campus costs in- 
curred by the student brings the total to 
nearly $2,900, or about $80 a week over a nine- 
month school year. Actually, in many private 
schools, costs of $4,000 a year are common. 

$12,000 education? The average price for 
four years of private college is approaching 
$12,000. Even at State-supported institu- 
tions, the typical cost of a college education 
is:nearing $7,000. 

All told, college bills can amount to a 
small fortune for a family with two or more 
children of college age. And many students 
hope to go on to graduate schools after get- 
ting a degree. 

The trends shown here Help to account 
for the increasing popularity of two-year 
community colleges, where students can live 
at home, i 
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They also explain the growing pressure to 
get federal scholarships for students, as well 
as the push to provide more Government aid 
to colleges, which are themselves caught in a 
seemingly endless escalation of expenses. 


AVERAGE CHARGES FOR ACADEMIC YEAR AT 4-YEAR 


COLLEGES 
Total Total Total 
10 years this year next i 
ago (es 
mated) 

Public colleges -.--n-+->-- $770. 61,110 $1, 155 
Tuition and fees . 187 313 330 
Dormitory room 172 329 348 
, ats e aah 4il 468 477 
Private colleges..........--- 1.345 2, 266 2, 382 
Tuition and fees 661 1,350 1,434 
Dormitory room 233 391 412 
Fee 451 525 536 


1 Tuition for State or local residents; out-of-State residents 
pay more. 


Note: Costs at many colleges are much higher than these 
averages. Expenses of books, clothing, transportation, and other 
items push total outlays still higher. 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


RAND SHENANIGANS 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have now 
learned that the Rand Development 
Corp., of Cleveland, Ohio, which has 
taken the taxpayers of this country for 
a ride through its subsidiary, Universal 
Fiberglass Corp., of Two Harbors, Minn., 
has been caught trying to bilk the Gov- 
ernment in yet another area. 

It seems that Rand maintains a plush 
apartment in New York City—apartment 
4-H in Building C at 415 East 52d Street, 
to be exact—and was charging the In- 
terior Department most of the rental fee. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but Rand’s 
officers—who did not spare the horses 
when it came to entertainment, liquor, 
and theater tickets for those they were 
entertaining in this apartment—sought 
to make the Government pay for more 
than $20,000 for this entertainment and 
for their own travel expenses. 

All of this was done under a contract 
Rand obtained with the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration of the 
Interior Department. 

Another expensive habit displayed by 
these Rand officials—and I will remind 
Members of the House that they are ap- 
parently close friends of Vice President 
HUBERT Horatio Humpsrey—was their 
use of the long-distance telephone. 

As a matter of fact, records of long- 
distance calls placed from this New York 
apartment and from Rand’s New York 
office show tolls of $23,035.43 eharged to 
the Interior Department contract be- 
tween May of 1966 and May of last year. 

Quite a number of these calls were 
made to the Vice President’s office here 
in the Capitol. A number of others were 
made to telephones in Arlington and 
suburban Maryland—numbers I have not 
identified. 
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A number of calls were also made to 
Universial Fiberglass in Two Harbors 
and to the office of Universal’s attorney, 
Roger Peterson, in Minneapolis. Mr. Pe- 
terson, it will be remembered, is the 
brother of one of HumpnHrey’s top aides. 

What all these calls have to do with 
an Interior Department water pollution 
control contract I do not yet know, but I 
hope to have the answers in due time. 

I also hope to obtain answers as to why 
certain expenses of this company were 
allowed by the Defense Department on 
previous contracts with the Pentagon. 

In the meantime, I wish to congratu- 
late the alert Interior Department audi- 
tors who, it seems, were the first to smell 
something fishy in the expenses this 
company was trying to unload on the 
public, and I suggest that the Internal 
Revenue Service might do well to take a 
look at some of the deductions claimed 
by this outfit over the years. 


RECENT ATTACKS BY VIETCONG 
AGAINST VILLAGES AND TOWNS 
IN SOUTH VIETNAM—FIRSTHAND 
ACCOUNT 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, various pronouncements have 
been made with respect to the vicious 
attacks by the Vietcong against villages 
and towns in South Vietnam, including 
the American headquarters city of Sai- 
gon. 

Some of these accounts have brushed 
off the attacks as no more annoying than 
a swarm of gnats; others have charac- 
terized the assault as almost a death blow 
to victory, peace and economic stability 
for the area. 

In each instance, Mr. Speaker, the in- 
formation has filtered down to the 
American public either through the po- 
litical sieve of administration spokesmen, 
at the White House or State Department, 
or through the sometimes necessary cen- 
sorship of the Pentagon or Saigon mili- 
tary establishments. 

I have in hand, Mr. Speaker, a first- 
hand account of what took place in Sai- 
gon, from a constituent who was there. 
He is a civilian engaged in surveying and 
photogrammetric work in South Viet- 
nam, a brilliant young engineer, I am 
told, well able to judge events which oc- 
cur in his presence. 

I shall read his letter to this body in 
the hope that it will shed light on the 
extent of the disaster that befell our 
own people and those we are fighting for 
in South Vietnam. I hope it will also 
bring home to at least the people of my 
10th District of Virginia the seriousness 
of the situation along with a better abil- 
ity to judge the validity of Government 
and military pronouncements regarding 
future events there. 

My constituent’s letter, in part, reads 
as follows: 
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We were hit very hard Tuesday morning. 
I was at the Embassy about 6 am. It 
amounted to a genuine blood bath, There 
were dead Marines, Army MP’s, and VC’s all 
over the place. The fight at the Embassy 
continued until 9 a.m. Most of this I man- 
aged to capture on 35mm color film. Later 
in the day I went over to Monsieur Routin’s 
house and we were in the kitchen when the 
VC climbed over the garden wall and at- 
tacked. An Army helicopter was blasting at 
them from a height of 75 feet. They used a 
bazooka and blew up a U.S. Army truck and 
killed 19 MP’s about 40 feet from the window. 
A full scale fight ensued between the MP’s 
and the VC's with the result that they blew 
up the garden and four houses, grenaded 
the car and school bus. 

At noon during the lull, I got several shots 
35mm of the massacre, then the fighting 
started and continued into the night. One 
Army Major ducked into the garage across 
the street and seconds later his head and 
an arm came flying out of the window. An 
Army Sgt. walked out minus his left arm. 

We managed to get M. Routin's wife and 
children out of the house and relocated. By 
the time I got back to my house, the VC had 
set up several mortars in the cemetery next 
door. The result was that we had a big battle 
all night. 6 BOQ’s were attacked and the VC 
seized control of the city for 2 days. 

Just today they are driven to the suburbs, 
but seem to be maintaining their ground. 
Many snipers are still in the city and Saigon 
is under Marshal Law with indefinite indoor 
curfew for all. Tan Son Nhut Airbase is 
closed and under attack. 

Of several of the Vietnamese Viet Cong 
that have been captured .. are not in fact 
Vietnamese, but Chinese. 

The PX and Commissary in Cholon was 
demolished and we are now hard pressed for 
food, although I personally eat in the Officer's 
Open Mess. For most civilians and local na- 
tionals food is now a big problem. Rice is 
selling today for 800 per kilo. Bread jumped 
from 15c to 30c and meat went from $2.00 per 
kilo to $10.00 per kilo. Dead bodies littered 
everywhere are beginning to smell and bloat. 
At night the rats are digging in. 

Yesterday, the streets of the entire city 
were vacant saving for the U.S. tanks and 
APC’s. The friendly forces Vietnamese Army 
threw down their guns and ran when the 
attack started. Since then, they have looted 
and damaged homes and have done almost as 
much damage as the VC. In several areas the 
friendly Vietnamese Army turned their guns 
against the American forces. How about that! 

Many VC have stolen friendly Vietnamese 
and American military vehicles and are driv- 
ing about the streets posing as allies and 
machine-gunning police and Americans. The 
American radio has played down the attack. 
It reported only one Marine was killed at the 
Embassy. I took photographs of dead Marines 
all over the yard. The radio said they did not 
get inside the building and I took photo- 
graphs of 4 dead VC being carried out the 
door and witnessed the inside battle myself. 

I do not understand why they lie so much 
from both sides. The city is completely sur- 
rounded with VC. Refugees are beginning to 
pour in from the suburbs. We have 150 cases 
of bubonic plague. I hope the dead and the 
rats do not spread it any further. 

“Hate to trouble you with all these reports, 
but I figure just maybe one person in the 
U.S. would be interested in the truth. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter, dated Febru- 
ary 4, 1968, was addressed by the young 
man to a close friend of mine, who told 
me he felt better just knowing that I 
could see it. He was a man under fire 
pleading for truth. He feels strongly that 
the American people are being denied 
that truth. He begs for help in revealing 
the truth of the situation in Vietnam. 
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I believe he stated it as he saw it. I be- 
lieve it is my duty to assist him in de- 
manding that the American people be 
told the unvarnished truth. I am con- 
vinced, Mr. Speaker, that when they have 
been told the truth they will be better 
able to bear the burden of the cost and 
suffering in Vietnam as well as to 
strengthen their own will on the home 
front to sustain them through the long 
eds ahead before we achieve victory 

ere. 


WIDNALL APPLAUDS ADMINISTRA- 
TION MOVE TO REMOVE ARMS 
CREDIT SALES AUTHORITY TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House completed action on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank bill conference report. 
For nearly a year, the 14 minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency vigorously have fought 
against the Johnson administration pol- 
icy which permitted the Export-Import 
Bank to underwrite secret arms credit 
sales to underdeveloped countries. The 
debate on this controversy lasted for 
nearly a year and culminated on Feb- 
ruary 6 in the defeat of my amendment 
to the Export-Import Bank bill which 
would have prohibited such Export-Im- 
port Bank arms credits to underdevel- 
oped countries after June 30 of this 
year. 

Many Members of the House will re- 
call the spirited House floor debate to 
which I refer. The Democratic House 
leadership stanchly maintained that 
continuation of such secret arms deals 
through the Export-Import Bank was 
essential to our national defense and to 
the defense of such nations as Israel. 

Yesterday, barely a fortnight since the 
House expanded such Export-Import 
Bank arms credit sales authority, the 
Johnson administration sent an execu- 
tive communication reversing this policy. 
According to Executive Communication 
No. 1570, limited arms credits will be 
available to underdeveloped countries un- 
der very close congressional scrutiny and 
under specified standards of need, but 
without any participation by the Export- 
Import Bank whatsoever. 

This is precisely the position both the 
minority and I have taken, and I com- 
mend the Johnson administration for 
making this significant, though belated 
change in policy. There never was any 
need for clandestine arms deals to un- 
derdeveloped nations running through 
Export-Import Bank credit facilities, and 
Executive Communication No. 1570 con- 
firms this position. 

Two weeks ago, although bitterly dis- 
appointed, I tried to be gracious in ac- 
cepting defeat of my amendment by a 
majority of the House. Today, I shall 
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similarly try to be gracious in acknowl- 
edging victory for a hard fought position 
of principle. Those in the executive 
branch who have removed the Export- 
Import Bank from this type of secret and 
uncontrolled activity deserve our thanks. 
By this new administration position, I as- 
sume the expanded authority for arms 
credits to underdeveloped countries con- 
tained in the final version of the Export- 
Import Bank bill will be used for more 
constructive purposes. 


JET ENGINES, THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS, AND JOBS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, information 
coming to light about the jet engines for 
the planned DC-10 airliner, raises some 
vital questions about Government poli- 
cies on our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments now and in the future. Aviation 
Week and Space Technology has just re- 
vealed the liklihood of official U.S. sanc- 
tion of engine purchases abroad that 
could have an adverse payments effect 
of about $7 billion and cost the Nation 
18,000 jobs principally in Cincinnati, Al- 
buquerque and Lynn, Mass. 

In its February 26 issue, the magazine 
states: 

Official Washington sources say the John- 
son administration will sanction U.S. pur- 
chases of Rolls Royce engines, despite this 
country's balance-of-payments problem, to 
smooth entry of U.S. airbus builders into 
the European market. 


However, such smoothing has not been 
necessary to sell superior U.S. airplanes 
abroad in the past as is evidenced by 
our penetration of almost 90 percent of 
the world jet transport market. 

In the case in question, the estimated 
price of engines, service, and spare parts 
is approximately $7 million per plane. 
The estimated worldwide market is 
1,000 aircraft, half of which would 
be for domestic use. 

While the transaction is essentially a 
private one not subject to law or regula- 
tion, Government agreement on the pay- 
ments question has been sought, and ac- 
cording to the article, will be given. 

How does all this happen? Is it de- 
signed as an unofficial foreign aid pro- 
gram to Great Britain? 

Engines of like or superior quality can 
be purchased at competitive prices in 
the United States despite our higher 
labor rates. To divert such an order 
abroad, even by informal approvals, 
seems certain to hurt job opportunities. 
It would seem that any sanction of the 
Government should take this into ac- 
count too. 

If we are to embark upon a system of 
sanctions of this sort, especially if a 
decision with an enormous adverse effect 
on the balance of payments is involved, 
the Congress should know and approve 
of it. Any such system should operate 
in the clear light of day! 
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The Secretary of the Treasury and any 
other administration officials who may 
have been involved, owe the Congress 
and the people an explanation as to 
what has occurred, with a detailing of 
what activities are carried on at the 
Treasury, the White House, and other de- 
partments of Government in this case 
and similar cases. What is going on and 
what will the effect be? 

Mr. Speaker, to discuss and investi- 
gate this matter further, I am reserving 
a special order next Wednesday, March 
6, after the close of legislative business 
and will invite all Members concerned 
with this problem to be present and dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman has 
made a very important and significant 
statement. I wonder if the gentleman has 
any alternative to suggest at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. I have the alternative that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Presi- 
dent, the Transportation Department, or 
whatever other departments are involved 
should lay before the Congress a state- 
ment of what the details of this transac- 
tion are and what action should be taken 
with regard to it. 


FORT POLK, LA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am impelled to rise before the House 
today to discuss a situation in my district, 
which for more than two decades has 
constituted a cruel and unnecessary in- 
justice upon a people whose motives are 
marked by simple trust and patriotism. 
This trust has unfortunately been met 
by gross bad faith on the part of the 
Government. For the past 3% years I 
have worked in the Congress to correct 
this injustice. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts of the case are 
varied and lengthy, and I ask your in- 
dulgence as I untangle the thread of this 
story. 

In 1941 the Federal Government seized 
by expropriation a considerable portion 
of Vernon Parish, La., paying for this 
property including farms and home- 
steads as little as $4.50 an acre, to estab- 
lish what was then called Camp Polk, a 
sister Army post to Camp Beauregard, 
Camp Claiborne, and Camp Livingston, 
three central Louisiana Army installa- 
tions which have long since been de- 
activated and, too, dismantled. It was 
at Camp Polk that the Army conducted 
the now famous Louisiana maneuvers, 
which prepared our troops for the in- 
vasion of North Africa and Europe and 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

The sudden creation of a giant mili- 
tary installation in largely rural Louisi- 
ana caused understandable social and 
economic upheavals, but this short-lived 
inconvenience to the normal affairs of 
the community was nothing compared to 
the destruction of Europe to come later, 
and therefore, the people of the area 
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treated it in the spirit of patriotic sacri- 
fice. If, when World War II had ended, 
the post had been deactivated and dis- 
mantled as her sister posts were, the 
later confusion would have soon cleared, 
and the heavy costs in human and eco- 
nomic terms to a rural area maintaining 
services for a great Army installation 
would have soon abated. But the heavy 
sacrifice paid by these people has since 
been compounded by the opening and 
closing of Camp Polk with a cavalier dis- 
regard to the people and the area. And 
each time, the boom-and-bust atmos- 
phere created and imposed by the Gov- 
ernment has left the people embittered 
and the economy of the region in a 
shambles. It is little wonder that few 
care to trust the Government and that 
rumors run wild each 4 years. 

This is not to say that the people of 
the area do not take pride in the post’s 
great history of service to the Nation and 
in the accomplishment of its present 
mission of training the best infantry 
troops in the world. Because they do take 
a fierce pride in Fort Polk and its officers 
and men. A brief look at the history of 
the fort reveals sufficient reason for this 
pride. 

The post was established in 1941 at a 
cost of about $22 million and named in 
honor of the Right Reverend Leonidas 
Polk, the Episcopal bishop of Louisiana, 
known as the fighting bishop. He was 
killed in action at Marietta, Ga., in 1864 
while fighting for the Confederate Army. 

Covering nearly 199,032 acres of land, 
Polk is the largest of the three remain- 
ing active military installations in Loui- 
siana and the only remaining Army post. 
It was originally activated as an Ar- 
mored Division training center, and dur- 
ing World War II more than 8 million 
men trained at the facility. It was closed 
at the end of the war, but during the 
summers of 1948 and 1949, it was par- 
tially reopened to accommodate summer 
training of National Guard and Reserve 
units. 

In September 1950 at the beginning of 
the Korean war, the post was fully 
opened as the home of the 45th Infantry 
Division, Oklahoma National Guard, 
which trained there prior to shipping to 
Japan in the spring of 1951. 

But in 1954 Camp Polk was again 
closed, only to reopen the next year. And 
it was designated a permanent installa- 
tion and renamed Fort Polk, after an 
unprecedented effort by the people of the 
area and the State of Louisiana to ac- 
quire the cooperation of all facets of the 
economy and to obtain maneuver rights 
to virtually all private property other 
than homes throughout western Louisi- 
ana. However, true to form the perma- 
nent Fort Polk was again closed in June 
1959. 

It served only as a Reserve training 
camp until September 1961, when it was 
again reactivated, this time as part of 
the military buildup over the Berlin 
crisis, and the 49th Armored Division, 
Texas National Guard, trained there. 

In the summer of 1962, the Army 
finally decided to keep Fort Polk open as 
a training center for basic and advanced 
individual training, a mission which it 
still serves. 
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As stated before, Fort Polk covers.199,- 
032 acres of land, making it the fifth 
largest military installation in America. 
The value of its current fixed assets 
based upon replacement cost is approx- 
imately $311 million. 

It has one of the longest training sea- 
sons of any Army training base, because 
of fewer interruptions as a result of ad- 
verse weather. Over one-half million sol- 
diers have been trained at Fort Polk since 
July 1962, the last time the base was 
opened, with over 130,000 trained an- 
nually—this also includes those receiv- 
ing advanced Vietnam oriented infantry 
training 


Fort Polk has a population of 43,000. 
This figure includes roughly 3,700 civilian 
employees, 7,500 military dependents liy- 
ing off base, 10,000 permanent military 
personnel, and 22,000 trainees. Of course, 
this last figure, as well as the others vary 
somewhat from time to time. 

There are about 325 retired military 
families living in the area. In addition, 
there are about 4,800 persons employed 
in the area as a direct result of the 
activation of Fort Polk. 

Mr. Speaker, Fort Polk means a lot 
to the State of Louisiana economically, 
as it is the State's largest single industry. 
Its fiscal year 1967 payroll alone was $78 
million. Another $16 million was spent 
locally for operations, and so forth. The 
Louisiana State Department of Com- 
merce and Industry estimates that all 
told Fort Polk generates about $140 mil- 
lion annually to the economy. 

Although Fort Polk was reopened in 
1961, there was no construction appro- 
prietion until fiscal year 1965, at which 
time only $627,000 was appropriated for 
the rehabilitation of mobilization facili- 
ties. However, in fiscal year 1966 we au- 
thorized and appropriated $1,118,000, and 
have continued to authorize and appro- 
priate some funds each year since. 

In Louisiana four military installa- 
tions have been deactivated in recent 
years. Chenault Air Force Base was 
closed in June 1963. New Iberia Naval 
Air Station was closed on December 31, 
1964. Algiers Naval Base and Air Sta- 
tion was closed on December 31, 1965. 
And Camp Leroy Johnson was closed on 
June 30, 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, can you imagine as pru- 
dent business a military facility worth 
$311 million not being a permanent fa- 
cility? Is this good management? 

At the first of the year, Fort Polk cele- 
brated its 27th anniversary as a mili- 
tary installation of the U.S. Army. But 
despite its long history of gallant and 
loyal service, and despite its nominal 
designation of “permanent,” Fort Polk 
nevertheless is still regarded by the Army 
as temporary. 

And this is the crux of the problem: 
After 27 years of experience, even the 
civilians see through the promises and 
the mythical designation when only tem- 
porary facilities on an otherwise “perma- 
nent” Army post are built. : 

If this Government has spent or is 
spending one red copper cent via either 
military assistance or economic assist- 
ance on family housing for the service- 
men ‘and their families of any foreign 
nation, then it is more than we have 
spent and/or spending on U.S. service- 
men and their families at Fort Polk, La. 
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The economic and social sacrifices 
exacted by the questionable status of 
Fort Polk are by no means restricted to 
the civilian population. They are the 
daily companion of military personnel 
at Fort Polk as well. In the Army Times’ 
“Guide to Army Posts,” published by the 
military service division of the Stackpole 
Company, there appear two sentences 
which tell of inconvenience, sacrifice and 
mental suffering by the men who serve 
at Fort Polk: 

No permanent family quarters on post, 
Housing off post a major problem, 


Something should certainly be done 
to alleviate such conditions. But when 
permanent housing is denied Fort Polk, 
the civilian sector cannot be expected to 
speculate on the intentions of the De- 
partment of Defense, whose attitude 
toward Fort Polk over the years has been 
something less than consistent. 

The fact is that the economy of the 
area cannot stand the terrific strain 
which would be imposed by building ade- 
quate family housing for military per- 
sonnel, in the absence of firm assurances 
from the Defense Department that Fort 
Polk would remain at least long enough 
to pay out the investment. 

Furthermore, troops requiring medical 
treatment while training at Fort Polk, as 
well as hundreds of Vietnam war casual- 
ties who convalesce there, face definite 
sacrifices, which it is our duty to prevent 
whenever it is humanly possible. 

As I pointed out to the House Armed 
Services Committee last year, the 27- 
year-old Fort Polk hospital is conspicu- 
ously inadequate, and moreover, it is 
definitely a fire hazard. 

The hospital was built in 1941 of 
standard World War II cantonment 
frame construction, Its value today is in 
excess of $4 million, but it is incon- 
veniently composed of 145 separate 
buildings, 9,500 linear feet of covered 
ramps and walkways, 622,560 square feet 
of floor space, and costs $121,750 each 
year just to maintain. Originally, its 
capacity was 1,550 beds, but only 570 
beds are now authorized, for very ob- 
vious reasons. In its peak periods, it ac- 
commodates as many as 600 patients, 
with an average of 50 to 55 Vietnam cas- 
ualties at any given time, probably more 
now. I am told that its equipment is such 
that the hospital can rapidly expand its 
capacity, but not enough to return to its 
original 1,550 beds. Although the operat- 
ing, equipment is modern and in good 
condition, and the hospital has recently 
received accreditation by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals, 
the sad fact is that the buildings are 
falling apart. Constant repair is neces- 
sary just to maintain it in current oper- 
ating condition. 

The obvious necessity for a new and 
modern hospital at Fort Polk has con- 
cerned me for several years, and at the 
hearings on military medical benefits be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Armed Services Committee, on which I 
serve, in March 1966, I took the oppor- 
tunity to question Lt. Gen. Leonard D. 
Heaton, Surgeon General of the Army, on 
the subject. This is a record of that ex- 
change: 
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Mr. Lone. Could I ask one question? Have 
you asked for any hospital facilities at Fort 
Polk, Louisiana? 

General Heaton. We have not put in for 
Fort Polk yet. 

Mr. Lona. Why? 

General Heaton, We have not yet put in for 
a new hospital at Fort, Polk, Louisiana. 

Mr. Lone. You say you have not? 

General Heaton. Not yet. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Would you like to have one? 

General Heaton. We would like to replace 
all of our old hospitals, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lona. Well, if the need exists, why 
don’t you ask for it? 

General Heaton. We are, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lonc. You are going to ask for one 
at Fort Polk? 

General Heaton. We are going to ask for 
& new hospital everywhere until all of our 
old ones are replaced. 

Mr. HÉBERT, Are you going to ask for one 
at Fort Polk? 

General Heaton. Yes, sir. 


Despite the testimony of the Surgeon 
General of the Army that the Depart- 
ment of Defense would request a new 
hospital for Fort Polk to replace the pres- 
ent firetrap, the Department a few days 
ago submitted its 1969 fiscal military 
construction authorization request for 
$1.9 billion, including $1,690,000 for 
training facilities at Fort Polk, but none 
for a much needed hospital or long-over- 
due family housing. 

Because of these and other instances, 
the people of the area and I do not doubt 
many servicemen, are asking some point- 
ed questions. The economic hills and 
valleys, which are a direct result of the 
boom-and-bust policy has almost become 
a way of life in this area of America. 
They live daily with the threat of eco- 
nomic depression on the heels of still 
another deactivation, and the morale 
problem understandably affects services 
and support to Fort Polk. Workers take 
jobs there merely as temporary expedi- 
ents, suppliers cater only as far as their 
normal business will permit, financial in- 
stitutions cannot risk Fort Polk-oriented 
ventures. 

At the same time, my constituents are 
asking, Why do we spend billions building 
military installations overseas, of a per- 
manent nature, which eventually are 
turned over lamely to the foreign gov- 
ernments concerned, when we apparently 
cannot spend much less to develop and 
maintain facilities even for a corporal’s 
guard at home? 

Why are the people of France, Ger- 
many, Turkey, and Southeast Asia, 
among others, treated far better by our 
government than our own people who 
have sacrificed so much for so long? 

These questions simply cannot be an- 
swered completely by referring to the 
state of hostilities overseas: Some of the 
answer certainly lies in the management 
of our installations at home, their fund- 
ing and their development. 

During the past 3 years in which I par- 
ticipated in hearings on authorization re= 
quests before the House Armed Services 
Committee, Ihave seen the military con- 
struction. authorization for fiscal year 
1966, the supplemental military con- 
struction authorization for fiscal year 
1966 and the military construction au~ 
thorization for fiscal year 1967, and the 
military construction authorization’ for 
fiscal year 1968 come before the Con- 
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gréss without adequate requests for Fort 
Polk. 

It is true that in fiscal year 1969, after 
considerable prodding, more is asked 
for Fort Polk than previously. But the 
increase is obviously predicated on pres- 
ent requirements with no attention to 
future needs at the installation. 

In fiscal year 1966 the Army was au- 
thorized to spend $1.1 million at Fort 
Polk for rifle squad tactical ranges, elec- 
tric system conversions, and barracks im- 
provements. In fiscal year 1967; the Army 
was authorized to spend $861,000 for the 
construction of training ranges. In fiscal 
year 1968 the Army was authorized to 
spend $954,000 for a cold storage plant, 
deleting requests that year for a light 
vehicle driving range and a rifle range. 
In fiscal year 1969 the Army is rec uest- 
ing authorization for $1,690,000 for train- 
ing facilities at Fort Polk, steadfastly 
refusing to even ask for authorization for 
any permanent facilities. 

But there are times when circum- 
stances force the building of permanent 
facilities even at Fort Polk. For instance, 
in the Armed Services Committee hear- 
ings on fiscal year 1968 military con- 
struction authorization, the Army re- 
quested and received authorization to 
build a cold storage plant at Fort Polk. 
It justified the request for a permanent 
plant by stating that the old facility, 
built in 1941, had rotted away, that no 
other building was large enough for 
alteration as a storage unit, that no com- 
parable commercial facility existed with- 
in 100 miles, and that if a new one was 
not built “five brigades and a cadre at 
Fort Polk will be exposed to undue risk 
of food poisoning as a result of spoilage.” 
I wondered then and still wonder that a 
new hospital was not included in the 
Army’s “undue risk” justification. 

Aside from its military mission, the 
military is responsible for the cultural, 
social, and economic wake it leaves be- 
hind it. This. responsibility is especially 
critical where it is the largest employer 
in the area, in fact the largest in the 
State. It is responsible for operating in 
such a manner that the community can 
with some assurance plan for schools and 
homes and social services, and all the 
benefits of civilized society which Ameri- 
cans expect of its Government and fully 
deserve. In the case of Fort Polk this 
responsibility to the community and to 
its neighbors is being shirked. . 

I would not like to leave a false im- 
pression in the minds of Members here 
today. All of us in my district and 
throughout Louisiana are extremely 
proud of Fort Polk and of its missions in 
the national defense. I have personally 
supported the development of Fort Polk. 
I have repeatedly called for it to be de- 
clared permanent and developed. I have 
pleaded for permanent housing and a 
new modern hospital. I have consistently 
supported the Army’s requests for au- 
thorizations for Fort Polk and worked to 
increase appropriations. 

But it should be understood in the 
highest councils of the Nation that an 
installation such as Fort Polk does not 
exist in a vacuum. It is an integral part 
of the community in which it operates, 
and as such it must assume the larger 
share of social and economic responsi- 
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bilities. Fort Polk has an illustrious his- 
tory. It is unfortunate that its history is 
marred by all too many deactivations. 

The men who have commanded at 
Fort Polk have said that it is one of the 
finest installations, in terms of geograph- 
ical location, weather, and terrain, in 
the Army’s roster. Yet it is relegated to 
a second-class existence. If the testimony 
of these professional soldiers is to be be- 
lieved, then Fort Polk should have been 
declared permanent long ago and de- 
veloped so that it might contribute its 
full share to the defense of the Nation. 

I cannot believe that these men would 
either deceive us or mislead us. And cer- 
tainly, as military men of long experi- 
ence, they could not have been mistaken. 
I do not think they were guilty of either. 
I shall continue to work in the House and 
in committee to effect a policy by which 
the Army can make the best and widest 
use of this excellent facility in the na- 
tional interest and for the national de- 
fense, and hope that the Department of 
Defense will still come in and request in 
the fiscal 1969 military construction bill, 
which is presently before our committee, 
permanent family housing and a new, 
much-needed hospital at Fort Polk, La. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad to hear my 
distinguished friend describe a great 


installation in his district. It so happens - 


that in June 1941 I was stationed at 
what was then Camp Polk in the first 
division ever to occupy it, the 3d Armored 
Division. I concur in what the gentleman 
has had to say about the training, the 
weather and the cooperation of the resi- 
dents of the area. I found that to be true 
as a soldier myself when the camp was 
first opened. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader for his 
kind remarks relative to this great in- 
stallation. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that the House Subcommittee 
on Military Construction, Appropria- 
tions, devotes a lot of time to housing 
for the enlisted men, civilians, officers, 
and I am very happy to hear the gentle- 
man talk on this subject. 

In 1966 we appropriated $1.2 billion, 
mostly at the insistence of my committee 
and the gentleman’s committee, the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is right. 

Mr. PATTEN. And it broke our hearts 
to find out some months later that this 
housing program was being deferred on 
account of economy and other reasons. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I recall that. 

Mr. PATTEN. So I want to commend 
the gentleman. I have seen the tempo- 
rary hospital constructions at Fort Polk, 
and I have seen the other temporary 
facilities, and it does not take any imagi- 
nation whatsoever to know that if you 
have 43,000 people there it is a shame 
they cannot have decent housing. 
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In fact, many of us believe that if we 
provided proper housing we would not 
have so much need for the Selective 
Service System, and that people would 
be glad to make careers in the Army. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am glad to hear the 
gentleman make this statement today. I 
hope that the gentleman will be able to 
get these remarks before our chairman, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES], 
and the other members of our commit- 
tee, so that we can add fuel to the argu- 
ment. I would say further that the com- 
mittees of the House have urged more 
proper housing than any other part of 
the Federal Establishment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. So I say to the gentle- 
man keep up with your good work. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly appreciate the remarks made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey, and 
for his observations, his contributions to 
the servicemen, and to the House of 
Representatives, and to this discussion 
here today. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES—PERMIS- 
SION TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW NIGHT TO FILE A 
PRIVILEGED REPORT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
morrow night to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Patten) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


STATE OF OUR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has sent to the Congress a 
highly realistic and commonsense farm 
message. He has frankly stated that we 
know of no real panacea, but that we will 
continue to struggle to improve the farm 
economy. He pointed out that farm in- 
come between 1952 and 1960 dropped al- 
most 20 percent and farmers netted $214 
billion per year less in 1960 than in 1952 
in spite of the fact that their production 
had increased. In, addition to that, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had by 
1961 accumulated $8 billion in farm com- 
modities which would someday need to 
be fed back into an economy which, on 
the average, was able to produce more 
than could be sold at a reasonable price. 

While net income increased 55 percent 
since 1960 and, to a large extent as a-re- 
sult of farm programs passed since that 
time, the President states that he and 
his administration will not be satisfied 
with that progress and will continue to 
strive to make more progress. The mes- 
sage called for an extension of existing 
commodity programs and for some im- 
provements. He recognizes that while we 
are not completely satisfied with the re- 
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sults, the only alternatives presented 
amount to abolition for these recently 
enacted programs and certainly would 
result in a decrease in farm income back 
toward the 1960 level. These programs 
need to be extended for they have not 
only increased farm income, but they 
have also resulted in an increase in ex- 
ports and in reducing inventories down 
to a manageable level more in line with 
the reserve needs of the country. 

As the President stated in his mes- 
sage: 

For more than thirty years we have tried 
to balance supply and demand, to shatter 
the income-depressing cycle of glut and 
scarcity. 

We have not yet succeeded in reaching that 
difficult goal—but in recent years we have 
made great strides. The foundation for prog- 
ress is now in place with the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965. That act gives us 
the machinery to tailor production to de- 
mand, to produce the right kind of food 
at the right time—in the right amounts, 


Some people have been pointing to the 
“parity” ratio in an effort to ridicule the 
progress made and in that way to argue 
that the feed grains program should not 
be extended. The parity ratio does not 
include the money farmers receive for 
their diverted land, nor does it take into 
account increases in productivity per 
acre and per hour. It is not designed to 
measure progress or net income and to 
claim this can be done with a yardstick 
that does not count money received from 
the Government is ridiculous. While the 
parity ratio dropped, realized net farm 
income has increased from $11.7 billion 
in 1960 to $14.5 billion in 1967. During 
the same period the net average income 
per farm has increased from $2,956 up 
to $4,573. Cash receipts from marketings 
increased from $34 billion in 1960 up to 
$42.5 billion in 1967, and farm foreclo- 
sures dropped from 5,100 in 1960 down 
to 2,400 in 1967. 

Changes in farm production methods 
have been more rapid and adjustments 
required to overcome the problems in- 
creased; but the feed grains program 
and other programs enacted in the past 
few years have permitted farmers to 
make these adjustments and still be bet- 
ter off. 

Tractors are now much bigger on an 
average; one man can produce more; 
the machinery one man can handle costs 
more but it will tend several times as 
many acres before wearing out; and 
some costs per acre, such as seed corn 
have increased while other costs, such 
as nitrogen fertilizer, have been reduced. 
Farmers using 200 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre may find that nitrogen cost for 
that amount per acre is $14 less than it 
was a few years ago and this has gone a 
long way in offsetting increases in cost of 
production per acre. Since the yields per 
acre have increased considerably and the 
number of acres that one man produces 
has increased, there has also been some 
help on reducing costs per bushel of 
grain produced. 

All of these factors are the reason why 
a parity price ratio of 80 in 1960 com- 
pared with 74 in 1967 does not tell the 
story. For example, when the parity 
ratio is adjusted to show the Govern- 
ment payments, it is increased to 79 in 
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1967. Although it is very difficult to 
measure the difference productivity 
should be credited with, it certainly 
would raise it far above the 80 ratio we 
had in 1960. 

Parity is a yardstick of economic 
health which has become outmoded as 
an indicator of progress or as a yardstick 
to measure net income. 

In the 1920's, equality for farmers 
became a much sought after goal by 
farmers who properly felt that they 
should receive a fair share of the na- 
tional income. High tariffs protected 
industry and the immigration laws pro- 
tected labor, but farmers bought in a 
protected market and sold in the world 
market. 

The fair-exchange value was devised 
in 1924 to give farmers the same pur- 
chasing power for their products which 
the products had brought in the years 
1910 to 1914. Thus was born the parity 
concept which soon became national 
policy. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 used the term “parity” for the first 
time in legislation. Parity income was to 
be measured by per capita net income 
from farm operations as compared with 
per capita net income of persons not on 
farms—both were to be related to the 
August 1909-July 1914 base. 

President Roosevelt envisioned parity 
for agriculture as a longtime principle 
to be achieved by programs and methods 
which would be improved over the years. 
He said: 

What counts is not so much the methods 
of the moment as the pathways that are 
marked out down the years. I like to 
think that never again will this Nation let 
its agriculture fall back into decay.... 
Methods and machinery may change, but 
principles go on, and I have faith that, no 
matter what attempts may be made to tear 
it down, the principle of farm equality ex- 


pressed by agricultural adjustment will not 
die. 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son did not share President Roosevelt's 
parity goals for agriculture. He said: 

Price supports should provide insurance 
against “undue” disaster to the farm-pro- 


ducing plant and help to stabilize national 
food supplies. 


He proceeded to lower price supports 
and succeeded in persuading President 
Eisenhower to veto four different bills 
passed by Congress which would have 
prevented Benson from lowering support 
levels. 

The Democratic Congress, however, 
stopped Secretary Benson from lowering 
all price supports to the disaster levels 
he advocated. It could not, however, pre- 
vent him from administering the pro- 
grams in an aggressively unsympathetic 
manner; not only did the farm price 
parity ratio fall from 103 in 1951-52 to 
80 in 1960, but also realized net farm 
income declined $2.4 billion in the 8 years 
he was in office. 

Regardless of the yardstick which is 
used, however, we must continue to strive 
to bring about an increase in farm in- 
come. Net income per farmer, while 
higher than it was under Benson, is now 
pegged at 61 percent of what the non- 
farm individual receives and this level 
should be improved. 
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President Johnson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville L. Freeman and others 
now work with all their energy to in- 
crease the income of the farm family 
to a level on a par with the income of 
the city and urban family. 

Farmers have made substantial eco- 
nomic progress under Secretary Free- 
man’s administration of the voluntary 
programs approved by Congress in the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

It is apparent that a very important 
decision with regard to agriculture, and 
especially as it affects the midwestern 
farmer and the merchants and others 
whose prosperity is affected by our farm 
economy, will be made within the next 
year. The feed grains program could not 
have been passed and extended without 
the help of a large number of Democratic 
Congressmen who represent city dis- 
tricts. Strong leadership urged them to 
cooperate and to understand the need for 
help for the farm economy. In return, 
it was expected that there would be a 
better understanding of urban problems. 
If those who want to divide the urban 
people and farm people instead of build- 
ing this kind of cooperation are in the 
majority in the next Congress, the feed 
grains program and the foundation upon 
which the improvements in our farm 
economy has been made, will undoubted- 
ly go down the drain. Those who want 
to again try the theory of the farmer 
going it alone will then have their way 
and, in my opinion, it would again result 
in the same disastrous results that oc- 
curred in the late 1920’s and were well 
on the way in the late 1950’s. 

I am pleased to see that instead of 
presenting a “pie in the sky” proposal 
the President has sent a message to Con- 
gress calling for a very meaningful and 
realistic approach to our farm problem 
and setting forth a seven-point plan 
based upon extension and improvement 
of existing laws so that the men and 
women who produce our food can share 
more fully in the abundance they helped 
to create. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
America today public officials are echo- 
ing the call for law and order. But for 
all the talk about riots in the cities and 
crime in the streets, seldom is there a 
mention of a fundamental hypocrisy in 
law enforcement. Despite legal prohibi- 
tions against racial discrimination, dis- 
crimination persists without effective 
legal redress. America remains a white 
man’s society, where Negroes and Span- 
ish-speaking Americans are short- 
changed. Until civil rights laws are vig- 
orously enforced, black America can 
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hardly be expected to have faith in white 
America. 

In no area is this hypocrisy more ap- 
parent than in job discrimination. In no 
area is the right to equal treatment more 
clearly written into law and public 
policy. And in no area is the law less 
enforced. 

In Newark, which exploded in riot last 
summer, construction projects will soon 
begin using Federal funds under the 
model cities program. The work force, 
constructing the buildings in full view of 
passersby, will be almost entirely white. 
Unemployed Negro residents, many of 
whom were driven by despair to the 
point of rioting last summer, will wit- 
ness an almost all-white work force in 
jobs paying $6 and $8 an hour in their 
own neighborhood, knowing that these 
jobs are barred to them. The irony of 
public officials who call for law and or- 
der, but fail to uphold laws guaranteeing 
equal treatment is not lost on the ghetto. 

MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT 

It is clear that Negroes, Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans, and other minority 
groups are experiencing a major crisis 
of unemployment. Second, it is clear 
that, where they are employed, they are 
concentrated in dead end jobs, even 
when they are compared with whites of 
comparable formal educational levels. 

Throughout the period since World 
War II Negro unemployment has been at 
least twice white unemployment. A De- 
partment of Labor report, dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1968, for the year 1967, puts the 
unemployment rate in the 20 largest 
cities for nonwhite workers at 7.6 per- 
cent. The comparable rate for white 
workers is 3.7 percent. For nonwhite 
teenagers the unemployment rate is 31.6 
percent—nearly three times the white 
teenager rate of 11.5 percent. 

Despite the legislative gains of the 
civil rights movement, the ratios have 
not improved. When unemployment is 
generally high, Negroes suffer more. 

In St. Louis nonwhite unemployment 
averaged 11.3 percent—more than three 
times the white rate of 3.5 percent. 

In four other cities, it is almost three 
times as high: Chicago, 8.2 percent 
compared to 2.8 percent; Philadelphia, 
7.5 percent compared to 3.2 percent; 
Cleveland, 10.1 percent compared to 3.4 
percent, and Baltimore, 8.0 percent 
compared to 3.3 percent. 

In October 1967, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
issued a report entitled “The Social and 
Economic Conditions of Negroes in the 
United States,” it shows that in 1965, 14.3 
percent of Negro men were unemployed 
in the Hough section of Cleveland, and 
14 percent in Watts. 

Even more revealing are statistics from 
the same study on “subemployment.” 
This category includes workers who have 
given up looking for jobs, or who have 
been unable to get full-time jobs, or who 
are forced to work for pay scales below 
the Federal minimum wage. When these 
factors are included, the rates for slum 
areas are catastrophic—higher than in 
the United States generally during the 
depression. In the 10 slum areas studied, 
an average of one out of three workers— 
32.7 percent—is subemployed. 
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In the slum areas of certain major 
cities, the rates are even higher: 


Percent 
. A a a ee 47 
oll 8 45 
n aot see eda 42 
C T—T—T—T————— Hove,” 72 37 
North Philadelphia 34 
Pash HALOM ee a tn gnc pega 33 


The concentration of employed Ne- 
groes in low status jobs is similarly cat- 
astrophic. Despite claims that it is low 
educational attainment which keeps 
Negroes in poor jobs, equal education 
does not produce equal employment op- 
portunity. 

A study by NAACP labor director Her- 
bert Hill uses Census data to show that 
eight out of 10 negroes with eighth-grade 
education or less are in unskilled jobs, 
but only three out of 10 whites are in 
unskilled jobs. 

According to a Census Bureau study 
by Herman Miller, “the relative earnings 
gap between whites and nonwhites in- 
creases with educational attainment.” 
Hearings, U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, 88th Con- 
gress, page 325. The same study estimated 
that on a nationwide basis Negro factory 
hands earn 32 percent less than their 
white counterparts. 

In the Federal Government Negroes 
comprise 9.7 percent of all classified em- 
Ployees, but only 1.6 percent of those 
above grade 11. 

More than any other factor, it is dis- 
crimination in employment which keeps 
racial minorities at such low levels. 

Despite statutes and executive orders, 
which purport to guarantee equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, we are witnessing 
the administrative nullification of civil 
rights laws through the failure of the 
Government to enforce them. 

LEGAL PROTECTIONS 

The right to employment on an equal 
basis has been embodied in our law since 
1868—100 years. It has been the policy 
of the U.S. Government since 1941 not 
to let contracts to employers who dis- 
criminate. 

Today a Negro worker seeking em- 
ployment may be protected by as many 
as six Executive orders and laws, none of 
which is effectively enforced— 

First. Many cities have ordinances 
prohibiting discrimination; but few have 
effective enforcement mechanisms. 

Second. Thirty-eight States have fair 
employment practice commissions— 
FEPC’s. But most are badly understaffed, 
and all but New York’s state commission 
against discrimination lack the power 
to initiate proceedings. 

Third. Discrimination by a trade union 
is an unfair labor practice under the 
National Labor Relations Act. But en- 
forcement by the NLRB depends on the 
case method, and out of the thousands 
of NLRB decisions, only about 10 have 
involved unfair labor practices based on 
racial discrimination. 

Fourth. A Department of Labor regu- 
lation—29 CFR 30—issued on June 1963, 
provides that trade union apprentice- 
ship programs in which there is discrim- 
ination are to be decertified by the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training of 
the Department of Labor. In the 5 years 
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since that order was issued, no appren- 
ticeship program has ever been decer- 
tified for discrimination. 

Fifth. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 prohibits discrimination in most 
employment. But enforcement of title 
VII is hampered by the cumbersome con- 
ciliation mechanism established by the 
act and the lack of statutory power to 
issue cease-and-desist orders. Since July 
1965, out of more than 8,000 complaints, 
only 14 have resulted in litigation by the 
Department of Justice as provided in 
the act. 

Sixth. Finally, Executive Order 11246 
prohibits most companies which hold 
contracts with the U.S. Government from 
discriminating. This protection is the 
most far reaching, and the least utilized. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 11246 


Executive Order 11246 was issued by 
President Johnson in September 1965. It 
is the latest in a series of orders dating 
back to 1941, which prohibit job discrim- 
ination by Federal contractors. 

Unlike previous orders, 11246 covers 
not only employment directly related to 
the particular contract involved, but all 
employment in companies with U.S. Gov- 
ernment contracts in excess of $10,000. 
In this way, the order is estimated to 
cover one job in three in the national 
economy, or between 20 and 25 million 
jobs out of 74.1 million jobs. 

The language of Executive Order 
11246 is unambiguous. It specifies that 
language shall be written into Federal 
contracts providing that: 

The contrator will not discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. The contractor will take affirmative 
action to ensure that applicants are employed 
and that employees are treated during em- 
ployment, without regard to their race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 


The order also requires contractors to 
furnish the Government with a break- 
down of racial employment data. Agency 
contract reviews are mandated, whether 
or not there have been specific com- 
plaints. And, unlike title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the order contains 
a potent enforcement sanction—the 
withholding or cancellation of lucrative 
Government contracts. It provides that. 
the Secretary of Labor or the appropri- 
ate contracting agency may— 

Cancel, terminate, suspend or cause to be 
canceled, terminated, or suspended, any 
contract, or any portion or portions thereof, 
for failure of the contractor or subcontractor 
to comply with the nondiscrimination provi- 
sions of the contract. 


If the administration took this order 
seriously, it could open new, formerly 
denied job opportunities to millions of 
Americans, Yet, the history of Executive 
Order 11246 is an inexcusable story of 
bureaucratic betrayal. 

Since that order was issued in Septem- 
ber 1965, not one contract has been can- 
celed for noncompliance. Nor was a 
contract ever canceled under any of the 
predecessor orders. 

Precious few contracts have ever 
been held up, even in cases of overt, 
documented discrimination. Companies, 
which have been cited for discrimination 
by the Equal Employment Opportunities 
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Commission or State FEPCs or against 
whom the Department of Justice has 
brought action under title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, continue to 
benefit from Federal contracts in flat 
contravention of the order. 

This leniency tells other companies, in 
effect, that they have nothing to fear 
from the order, that it is not to be taken 
seriously. Despite the good intentions of 
many equal opportunity officials, the 
complaint bureaucracy subverts the pur- 
poses of the order. 

Under a system established in 1965, the 
principal enforcement body is the Of- 
fice of Federal Contract Compliance— 
OFCC—in the Department of Labor. 
However, in practice, OFCC is merely a 
loose supervisory body, with a staff of 
only 12. Actual compliance enforcement 
is delegated to an equal opportunity pro- 
gram in each major Federal agency 
which contracts with the private sector. 

This system subordinates an agency’s 
compliance staff to officials who place 
the smooth flow of contracts above the 
promotion of job equality. The result is 
a dismal picture of mass tokenism. If a 
company can demonstrate anything re- 
motely resembling “progress,” it is usu- 
ally “let off the hook.” In the absence of 
firm support from higher officials, com- 
pliance officers are discouraged from 
energetic action, for their efforts will 
only be undermined. Where individual 
compliance officers here and there do 
make vigorous efforts to monitor con- 
tractors, they often do so at the peril of 
their own careers, 

What has emerged instead of effective 
enforcement is a totally ineffective pat- 
tern of tokenism and voluntary compli- 
ance. 

The so-called plans for progress pro- 
gram emerged in 1961 to enlist volun- 
tary support of major companies which 
would declare themselves “equal oppor- 
tunity employers” and pledge to recruit 
minority workers. More than one equal 
opportunity official has said that it is 
common knowledge that joining plans for 
progress enables a contractor to avoid 
close supervision under Executive Order 
11246. In fact, plans for progress was 
sold to many contractors on precisely 
these grounds, 

I do not mean to impugn the sincerity 
of every plans for progress employer. 
Plans for progress includes some genu- 
inely progressive organizations. But it 
also includes companies against which 
the Department of Justice is proceeding, 
and other companies whose policies on 
equal employment have been deplorable. 

Recent Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission hearings in New York 
City established that out of 100 major 
companies, which voluntarily submitted 
information, the 46 which were signa- 
tories of plans for progress had minority 
employment records much worse than 
the 54 which were not. The Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Commission re- 
port dated January 18, 1968, states: 

While non-members had 1.2% Negroes in 
positions as officials and managers, Plans for 
Progress members had only 0.3% in these 
jobs. 


Voluntary compliance is no substitute 
for enforcement. It is an easy way out, 
which tells minority job seekers and em- 
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ployers alike that the government is not 
serious. 

On February 15, 1968, more than 2 
years after Executive Order 11246 was is- 
sued, regulations pursuant to that order 
were proposed by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance. The Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance has been op- 
erating under regulations which apply to 
the previous order, which exempted cer- 
tain categories of contracts and related 
to the President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity. This is a sad indication of 
how seriously the administration takes 
its own order. 

In the 2 years and 5 months since Sep- 
tember 1965, when President Johnson is- 
sued the Executive order, the racial 
crisis has tragically deepened in large 
part because Negroes continue to be de- 
nied job opportunities. Recently the 
President announced a job opportunities 
program in the business sector for the 
hard-core unemployed, relying once 
again on the voluntary cooperation of 
the private sector, in effect cajoling in- 
dustry to take minority trainees, Cer- 
tainly substantial progress could be made 
by simply enforcing an order already on 
the books. 


THE DOD CASE 


I have said that the bureaucratic 
system which delegates contract com- 
pliance authority militates against ef- 
fective enforcement. Let me describe, 
chapter and verse, the undermining and 
eventual dismemberment of the most 
effective Federal compliance program— 
that of the Department of Defense. 

Approximately 80 percent of the dollar 
volume of Government contracts comes 
through the Department of Defense. 
About 20 million jobs are with companies 
which in one form or another do busi- 
ness with the Department of Defense. 
All of these jobs could be available on an 
equal opportunity basis. 

For a little over a year the Department 
of Defense had a contract compliance 
program which took seriously Executive 
Order 11246. Beginning in October 1965, 
following the issuance of the order, sep- 
arate Army, Navy, and Air Force com- 
pliance programs were centralized under 
the direction of a dedicated official 
named Girard Clark, with 94 men under 
him. The Department of Defense compli- 
ance program began reviews of all De- 
fense contractors industry by industry. 
Corporations in a particular industry 
were reviewed at random. Where there 
seemed to be a pattern of job bias, em- 
ployment patterns of the entire company 
were reviewed in depth. The company’s 
senior officials were then told what steps 
were necessary in order to continue re- 
ceiving defense contracts. In this way, 
unprecedented strides were made and 
employment barriers broken. In case 
after case, when corporations were con- 
fronted with a credible risk of loss of 
contract, they proved cooperative. 

The BVD Co., for example, whose only 
link to the Defense Department was 
through the sale of articles to PX’s and 
ship stores was informed that it could 
no longer do business with the Govern- 
ment until it took steps to desegregate 
plant facilities in the South—Pasca- 
goula, Miss. Only after the company 
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agreed to take the necessary action, did 
the Defense Department learn that it 
had in this way effected the first indus- 
trial desegregation in the State of 
Mississippi. 

A few companies refused to open em- 
ployment opportunities to Negroes, and 
they were barred from receiving further 
contracts. During the year in which the 
program was operating effectively, there 
were 40 top-level confrontations involv- 
ing 35 companies. All but seven agreed 
to make the necessary changes in open- 
ing employment opportunities to Ne- 
groes. 

The most spectacular and effective 
confrontation involved the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 

The Newport News Shipyard, although 
a private company, depends almost ex- 
clusively upon Government contracts, In 
1965, the NAACP filed complaints with 
EEOC, to the effect that Negro workers 
were barred from good jobs, paid lower 
wages for performing the same work, im- 
peded from entering the company ap- 
prentice program, made to use segre- 
gated toilet and locker facilities, and 
other related complaints. The company 
initially refused conciliation. It was only 
after the Department of Defense and the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
threatened to refuse the Newport News 
Co. bids on four submarines that the 
company agreed to integrate its facilities 
and open job opportunities to Negroes on 
as equal basis with whites. According to 
Alfred Blumrosen, then Chief of the De- 
partment of Labor Conciliation Service, 
the Newport News case was “the only 
time during my stay in Government 
when Justice, DOD, OFCC, and EEOC 
worked together”—ConGrREssIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 113, part 18, pages 23518- 
23519. 

The Newport News success clearly 
proves that the Government has the 
power to open up jobs to Negroes, if it 
only has the will to use it. 

By August 1966, when the Newport 
News conciliation agreement was signed, 
the Department of Defense compliance 
program was already on the way out. The 
program had incurred the wrath of both 
industry and many senior procurement 
officials. For example, a panic was cre- 
ated at the Department of Defense when 
sanctions were recommended against 
U.S. Steel for overt discrimination at the 
Fairfield works at Birmingham, Ala. Al- 
though the compliance program director 
found that the charges were accurate, 
and that in no case was U.S. Steel the 
sole source of supply, top officials in the 
Department overruled the director of the 
compliance program and declined to take 
action. 

Every time compliance officials are 
overruled in this way, industry is again 
served notice that it does not have to 
take the equal opportunity requirement 
very seriously. Every time an agency’s 
compliance staff can be circumvented, 
the force of the order is undermined. 

In February 1967, the DOD compliance 
program was reorganized out of exist- 
ence. Gone was the centralized compli- 
ance office; compliance was put under 
the Defense Contract Administration 
Service, where it could no longer be an 
embarrassment. Actual contract super- 
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vision is now accomplished through re- 
gional procurement offices. There no 
longer exists an independent office within 
DOD which sees its task as the promo- 
tion of job equality. Compliance officers 
are now subordinate to procurement of- 
ficers, who are much more inclined to 
put a premium on the maintenance of 
cordial relations with contractors. 

The company reviews, which were an 
effective means of opening up job oppor- 
tunities in an entire company, have been 
abolished. In short, the former Depart- 
ment of Defense compliance program was 
dismembered for being too effective. 

In September 1967, 5 months after 
the effective DOD program was dismem- 
bered, officials of the new DOD program 
explicitly refused to cooperate with the 
supervisory Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance—OFCC. Specifically, they 
refused to inform OFCC in advance of 
compliance reviews, to provide OFCC 
with review summaries, or to notify 
OFCC when a defense contract officer 
had requested a review. DOD representa- 
tives said they regarded it “as an inter- 
ference with their management preroga- 
tives for OFCC to have any role what- 
soever in the establishment of priorities, 
and in DOD determinations of contractor 
compliance.” 

This is a sorry contrast with the suc- 
cessful result of DOD-OFCC cooperation 
in the Newport News case a year earlier. 

As an outrageous example of the fail- 
ure of current DOD compliance policy, 
I cite the example of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., of Canton, Ohio. No less 
than five Government agencies have ac- 
knowledged that there is job discrimi- 
nation at Timken. More than 2 years 
ago, complaints were raised that Negroes 
at Timken are kept in dead-end jobs, 
regardless of their seniority. 

In the summer of 1966, complaints 
were filed with the EEOC and the Ohio 
Civil Rights Commission, both of which 
have since acknowledged that extensive 
discrimination is practiced by Timken. 

The OFCC has publically charged Tim- 
ken with refusal to cooperate—Wall 
Street Journal, November 1, 1966, page 1. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
documented that Negroes are kept out of 
“‘white-only” job progression lines. 

To this day, nearly 2 years after docu- 
mented proof of deliberate and massive 
discrimination, the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. continues to get government con- 


Since the undermining of the Depart- 
ment of Defense program more than a 
year ago, a Government mandate to open 
up millions of jobs has gone unused. A 
random examination of OFCC employ- 
ment data on defense contractors shows 
hundreds of companies located in areas 
of Negro population concentrations, 
which have large payrolls and employ no 
Negroes whatsoever. 

It should be stressed that a great many 
of these jobs involve skills which can 
be learned in apprenticeship training or 
on the job. 

One company in New York employed 
over 1,000 workers throughout the State, 
and not one Negro. Another company 
in New York City employed 429 workers 
and no Negroes. A major airline had a 
payroll of 129 in New York, and no Ne- 
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groes. Innumerable other companies em- 
ployed Negroes, but only at unskilled or 
menial levels. 

With many thousands of companies 
reporting employment data, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Department of Defense 
can even pretend it can fulfiill its re- 
sponsibility with a total compliance staff 
of 50. In the entire New England region 
there are only three DOD compliance 
reviewers. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The Social Security Administration is 
another agency which has failed to en- 
force its compliance program and to open 
up the vast job potential for Negroes in 
the insurance industry. Most major in- 
surance companies are covered by Execu- 
tive Order 11246 because they are medi- 
care intermediaries, or participate in 
other Government insurance programs. 

While a few companies have made 
notable progress, by and large white col- 
lar jobs in the insurance industry re- 
main closed to Negroes and Spanish- 
speaking Americans. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration has a great, deal of 
leverage to open up these jobs, but it is 
failing to use it. 

There are companies in clear violation 
of the order which continue to get Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Three southern insurance companies 
in their company headquarters have no 
Negroes above the clerical levels, despite 
the fact that the cities in which they are 
located have large Negro populations. 

One major northern company in a city 
with a Negro population of 19 percent 
has 1,800 employees above clerical levels 
in its home office, and precisely 13 are 
Negroes. Another northern company in a 
city with a Negro population of 11 per- 
cent had more than 2,200 employees 
above clerical levels, and 28 were Negroes. 
Another northern company had nearly 
1,000 employees all told, and one was a 
Negro. 

These companies should be clearly in- 
formed of their responsibilities under Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246. If they fail to show 
progress, they should simply be denied 
future Government contracts. 

The Social Security Administration 
has never imposed sanctions upon a com- 
pany, even though it is dealing with an 
industry with a notoriously poor record, 
some of whose companies are sincerely 
making efforts while others are doing 
nothing. This is a deplorable abdication 
of agency responsibility. 

THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


The compliance program of the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration is another 
which has consistently failed to carry 
out the intent of Executive Order 11246. 
Billions of dollars of highway trust fund 
contracts are supervised by this agency, 
which is supposed to insure job equality 
on federally financed highway projects. 

The highway compliance program has 
been criticized by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance for its failure to 
implement the Executive order. A full 
report of the failure of the highway 
compliance program is currently on the 
desk of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, and I hope that he will act upon 
its recommendations. 

One notable failure of the highway 
program is its refusal to utilize “pre- 
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award” compliance reviews. As long ago 
as January 10, 1966, the Secretary of 
Labor sent a memorandum to the heads 
of all Government contracting agencies 
urging the use of preaward reviews. The 
Secretary wrote: 

“This is an appropriate occasion to urge 
that the contracting agencies re-examine 
their contract award procedures to ensure 
that contracts are not awarded to those who 
have not met past obligations or are not in 
compliance. 

“The pre-award process must be strength- 
ened to meet this need.” 


It should be clear that compliance of- 
ficials have much more leverage to en- 
sure that contractors are not discrimi- 
nating before contracts are actually 
signed, rather than after. This is the im- 
portance of the preaward compliance 
review. 

The Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance has continued to urge the use 
of preaward reviews. In the proposed 
OFCC regulations circulated on Feb- 
ruary 16, preaward reviews would be 
made mandatory on contracts exceeding 
$1,000,000 in value. 

Nevertheless, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration has flatly refused to follow 
the recommended OFCC preaward pro- 
cedure. Instead, compliance reviews are 
conducted on a preconstruction basis. 
This procedure takes all the teeth out of 
enforcement. Without a preaward re- 
view, a construction company can get a 
contract whether or not it is in com- 
pliance, and it is expected to take the 
necessary steps after the Government’s 
strongest sanction power—to withhold 
contracts—has been removed. It is a well 
known bureaucratic fact of life that con- 
tracts, once placed, are seldom with- 
drawn. And the fact that no contract has 
ever been canceled for noncompliance 
with Executive Order 11246 is the proof. 

BUILDING TRADES 

Mr. Speaker, no discussion of the Fed- 
eral Government’s abdication of equal 
opportunity enforcement would be com- 
plete without considering the building 
trades. Here is one of the clearest in- 
stances of denied job opportunities for 
Negroes, which the Federal Government 
has the power to prevent. 

The 18 building trades internationals 
have more than 3.5 million members. In 
1968 the total national construction ex- 
penditure will exceed $80 billion, of which 
approximately 50 percent will be for 
wages. For more than a decade, a variety 
of Federal and State agencies have docu- 
mented a general pattern of exclusion of 
Negroes from the building trades, with 
the exception of the so-called trowel 
trades, which traditionally have been 
open. 

The statistics are a matter of record. 
Let me cite a few examples. 

A Department of Labor report of 
August 1967, entitled “Manpower, Auto- 
mation and Research, Monograph No. 6” 
contains the significant sentence: 

The 1960 census showed only 2,196 Negroes 
in all the trades throughout the country. 
That figure was one more than had been 
recorded in the 1950 census ten years before. 


In Cleveland, in 1966, after a decade of 
complaints, demonstrations, and negoti- 
ations with unions, the five major craft 
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locals in the building trades had exactly 
four Negro apprentices—Civil Rights 
Commission Annual Report, 1967. 

In Cincinnati, in 1966, the scene of 
civil disorder last summer, nine building 
trades locals had no Negro apprentices. 
On July 24, 1967, the U.S. Department 
of Justice filed an action against Local 
212 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers,—Cincinnati—charg- 
ing the exclusion of Negroes. 

In Pittsburgh, six locals represent- 
ing over 10,000 workers, had three Negro 
members. 

In Atlanta, in 1966, five building trades 
locals had no Negroes. 

In Houston, Negroes are able to get 
construction jobs only as cement masons. 

In Philadelphia, building trades locals 
have been held to be discriminatory by 
the Philadelphia Human Rights Com- 
mission U.S. Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations hearing, ‘Federal 
Role in Urban Affairs,” April 18, 1967, 
page 3130ff. 

The Missouri State Advisory Commit- 
tee to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights reported in 1967 that in Kansas 
City Negro membership was “restricted 
in a number of unions, such as plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, steamfitters, operat- 
ing engineers, and electricians.” 

Similarly, the Louisiana State Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights reported that in New Or- 
leans, In some crafts, notably the elec- 
trical workers, plumbers, asbestos work- 
ers, boilermakers, pile-drivers, elevator 
constructors, hoisting engineers, glass- 
workers, ironworkers, sheet metal work- 
ers, and sign painters, Negroes are com- 
pletely excluded.” 

Arthur M. Ross, former Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a 
study of Negro underemployment, con- 
cluded that, if the percentage of the 
Negro work force in the building trades 
was proportional to white employment, 
Negroes would hold 37,000 more jobs as 
carpenters, 45,000 more as construction 
workers, 97,000 more as mechanics, and 
112,000 more as construction foremen— 
Fortune magazine, January 1968, page 
170. 

The Federal Government has the 
power to open up these jobs, and this 
power is seldom used. 

If Executive Order 11246 were imple- 
mented, unions that discriminate would 
have to choose between admitting mi- 
norities, or losing work on Government 
contracts. 

Despite widely acknowledged discrimi- 
nation in the federally financed San 
Francisco Bay Area rapid transit project, 
a representative of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance testified before the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission that his 
efforts had failed to bring about the em- 
ployment of one minority plumber in the 
San Francisco Bay area—Civil Rights 
Commission Annual Report, 1967. 

In the few instances of resolute action, 
it has been followed by backtracking 
and even apologies, paralleling the sad 
history of the Department of Defense 
program. 

Because of entrenched discrimination 
in the Cleveland building trades locals, 
the Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
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ance selected Cleveland as a target area 
for concentrated enforcement in early 
1967. The OFCC insisted upon proof— 
not pledges—of nondiscrimination in the 
form of Negro apprentices and journey- 
men. By the summer of 1967, few Ne- 
groes had been hired, and in a rare dis- 
play of determination, the OFCC held up 
a total of $80 million dollars of Federal 
funds for construction contracts. This 
resulted in 112 jobs for Negro and Puerto 
Rican workmen by the end of 1967— 
Washington Post, December 31, 1967. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal 
of October 16, 1967, based on an inter- 
view with Department representatives, 
described the Labor Department as 
“working on a whole new approach to 
the problem of putting more Negroes in 
the skilled construction trades. The aim 
is to change the Department’s policy 
regulating union selection of appren- 
tices from ‘nondiscrimination’ which offi- 
cials consider a negative stance to a posi- 
tive policy demanding ‘affirmative ac- 
tion’ by the unions that would insure 
that more Negroes enter the skilled 
trades.” 

However, instead of using the Cleve- 
land experience to break down other bar- 
riers, the Department of Labor has re- 
treated. At the building trades conven- 
tion on November 29, 1967, the Secretary 
of Labor in a speech promised that the 
Department would not hold up contracts 
again in order to open employment to 
minority groups. “It isn’t right as a gen- 
eral policy,” said Secretary Wirtz, “and 
it won’t work.” 

In addition to Executive Order 11246, 
the Government has the power to open 
up jobs in the building trades under sec- 
tion 29, part 30, CFR, which provides for 
the decertification of apprenticeship pro- 
grams in which there is discrimination. 

Each apprenticeship and training pro- 
gram registered with the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training of the De- 
partment of Labor is required to insure 
that “Selection of Apprentices under the 
program shall be made from qualified ap- 
plicants on the basis of qualifications 
alone and without regard to race, creed, 
color, national origin... (29 CFR 30) 

The Department of Labor was con- 
sidering amendments to 29 CFR 30 which 
would have tightened the regulation and 
made enforcement more effective. The 
proposed amendments would have re- 
quired not only nondiscrimination by 
certified apprenticeship programs, but 
also affirmative action to insure equal 
opportunity; second, a stipulation that 
test criteria must be job-related; and 
third, removal of enforcement activity 
from the overly lenient Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training, as was recom- 
mended in the Marshall report, the Labor 
Department’s most thorough study of 
minority participation in apprenticeship 
programs. 

These changes have not been made, 
and a recent letter—February 13, 1968— 
from the Secretary of Labor to the presi- 
dent of the building trades department 
said that amendments to 20 CFR 30 
would not be made. 

Through the Secretary of Labor's 
speech of November 29 and the exchange 
of letters of February 13, 1968, the Labor 
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Department has relented in the use of 
the Government’s two principal compli- 
ance mechanisms—Executive Order 
11246 and 29 CFR 30. In his letter of Feb- 
ruary 13, the president of the building 
trades department pledged that building 
trades would voluntarily recruit minority 
apprentices. 

A nondiscrimination pledge was also 
made to President Kennedy in 1962. 

Pledges are always welcome, but they 
remain subject to proof. Careful scrutiny 
is especially necessary in the building 
trades in light of the past record. The 
building trades department has always 
maintained that it lacks the power to 
compel its local affiliates to act. The text 
of the February 13 letter goes no farther 
than to promise to urge locals to open 
their apprenticeship programs. 

Too often voluntary compliance leads 
to tokenism. The contract compliance re- 
quirements under Executive Order 11246 
and the equal opportunity apprentice- 
ship regulations—29 CFR 30—must be 
enforced. 

MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

I have pointed out how the failure to 
enforce existing laws and orders impedes 
progress in the private sector. There is 
also a failure to promote equal employ- 
ment opportunity within the Federal 
Government. 

I noted that in the Federal civil service 
Negroes comprise 9.7 percent of the em- 
ployees, but only 1.6 percent of those 
above GS-11. 

In certain agencies the statistics are 
particularly distressing. 

In the Selective Service System, out of 
51 employees above GS-11, none is Negro. 

In the Government Printing Office, 
with 92 employees above GS-11, none are 
Negro. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has 880 employees above GS-11, and one 
is a Negro. 

The Federal Insurance Deposit Cor- 
poration has 726 employees above GS-8, 
and no Negroes. 

In the Social Security Administration, 
out of 641 district managers, five are Ne- 
groes, and none in the Deep South. 
There are 50 social security regional rep- 
resentatives, and no Negroes Study of 
Minority Group Employment in the Fed- 
eral Government,” 1966—Civil Service 
Commission. 

Taking the civil service as a whole, 
there are similar regional discrepancies. 

The Atlanta civil service region covers 
seven Southern States. Negroes make up 
13.1 percent of civil service employees 
generally, but only one-half of 1 percent 
of GS-12 s or over. 

In the Dallas region, covering four 
States, they are 9.1 percent of employees, 
but three-tenths of 1 percent of those 
above GS-11. 

In the entire State of Arkansas, with 
1,400 Negroes on the Federal payroll, not 
one is a GS-12 or higher, although 733 
whites are. 

In Louisiana one out of five Federal 
employees is Negro, but above GS-11 only 
one out of 500. 

The record for other minorities is near- 
ly as bleak. For instance, in New York 
City, Puerto Ricans comprised 5.2 per- 
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cent of postal field employees, but only 
0.9 percent of those above level 11. 

In San Antonio, Spanish Americans 
comprised 34.5 percent of postal field 
employees, and there were no Spanish 
Americans above level 12— Study of 
Minority Group Employment in the Fed- 
eral Government,” 1966—Civil Service 
Commission. 

If the Federal Government does not do 
more internally, can it expect private en- 
terprise to do better? Is it surprising that 
the Government is failing to enforce 
equal employment opportunity for in- 
dustry, when many Government agencies 
have records comparable to the contrac- 
tors they ought to be sanctioning? 

CONCLUSION 

In Federal agency after agency, there 
has been a default of responsibility to 
insure equal employment opportunity. 
No matter how effective guarantees may 
look on paper, they have been nullified 
in practice. 

It is inexcusable that jobs created in 
part by tax dollars paid by minorities 
remain closed to minorities. 

It is also appalling that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is failing to use its existing au- 
thority to help remove one of the prime 
causes of legitimate Negro anger. For 
years moderate civil rights groups have 
attempted to move the Government to 
use its powers. For years the Govern- 
ment has moved only where forced to. 
And now, in the face of drastic underem- 
ployment and rising discontent, does 
anyone have the temerity to wonder why 
Negro leaders are not heeded? 

The Federal Government has demon- 
strated by its inaction that, despite pious 
calls for racial equality, the smooth flow 
of contracts and harmonious relations 
with industry and labor still take prece- 
dence over the promotion of job equality. 

In a few weeks Dr. Martin Luther 
King will confront the Congress to seek 
more spending for jobs and urban needs, 
and the passage of stronger civil rights 
laws. Certainly Congress must act in 
these areas. However, a great deal could 
be accomplished if the administration 
simply took contract compliance serious- 
ly. If instead of stressing voluntary com- 
pliance, which has not worked, the ad- 
ministration made it clear that it would 
back up compliance enforcement and 
actually canceled some contracts, and if 
officials were chastised for too little en- 
forcement instead of too much, the effect 
on the entire range of job opportunities 
for minorities would be dramatic. 

In short, the power to end job discrim- 
ination is in the Federal Government's 
hands. Although upgrading educational 
systems is important, millions of Ameri- 
cans continue to be denied entry into 
jobs and apprenticeship training pro- 
grams for which they have the skills— 
simply because of discrimination. 

If the laws and executive orders out- 
lawing job discrimination are not taken 
as seriously as other laws, the racial 
crisis will continue to deepen. I hope that 
President Johnson will give top priority 
to the enforcement of equal employment 
opportunity. 

The time is long overdue to fulfill the 
pledge to black Americans and other 
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minority groups that their Government 
upholds not only the laws that protect 
middle class white Americans, but also 
the laws designed to protect them. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, February 
is the anniversary of the birth of many 
of America’s greatest historical figures— 
Washington and Lincoln among the 
most notable. It is also the month in 
which Susan B. Anthony was born. This 
great and tireless crusader for women’s 
suffrage has been an inspiration to men 
and women alike who cherish the cause 
for which she stood—the cause of free- 
dom and equality. 

The people of the First District of 
Massachusetts have always taken enor- 
mous pride in the fact that Miss An- 
thony was born in the Berkshire town 
of Adams in 1820. I have introduced a 
bill in Congress which would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to desig- 
nate the Anthony birthplace as a na- 
tional historical site. 

Susan Brownell Anthony was a citi- 
zen of the world in the finest tradition 
of Washington and Lincoln, each of 
whom had a similar dream and a sim- 
ilar struggle in behalf of all mankind. 

The story of Susan B. Anthony is a 
familiar one to all Americans. Her name 
has become synonymous with courage, 
vision, freedom, and democracy, and it is 
entirely appropriate that each year her 
memory is honored with ceremonies 
near her statue on the crypt of the U.S. 
Capitol. 

It is a credit to the National Woman’s 
Party that this annual commemoration 
is so well organized and so fittingly con- 
ducted, and that the memory of this 
great American is so graciously perpet- 
uated. 

This year the ceremonies were par- 
ticularly important because of the par- 
ticipation of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, of Maine, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

The magazine of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution has published 
an article dealing with the life of Susan 
B. Anthony. Its author is Mrs. Ada Crebs 
Trigger, of the Du Bois chapter in Penn- 
sylvania, who each year plays an impor- 
tant role in the commemoration cere- 
monies at the Capitol. 

Mrs. Trigger’s article captures the 
spirit of Miss Anthony’s life and crusade. 
Each of us can learn from one example 
she set. A study of her, Miss Anthony’s, 
life would assist every American who 
would seek to safeguard the rights of 
free people and uphold the lamp of 
democracy. 

I therefore include this article at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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Susan B. ANTHONY 


(By Ada Crebs Trigger, Du Bois Chapter, 
Pennsylvania) 

February is the birth anniversary month 
of Susan B. Anthony. Efforts have been made 
for years by the Susan B. Anthony Memorial 
Committee of the National Woman's Party to 
increase the celebration of Susan B. An- 
thony’s birthday, and to have greater recogni- 
tion given to her place in American history 
by public schools and libraries and other 
public places. This is part of a general ef- 
fort for recognition of the contributions 
made by women to the building up of our 
nation—contributions that have had but 
little notice and little appreciation. 

Ida Husted Harper writes in her Life of 
Susan B. Anthony: 

“Every girl who now enjoys a college 
education, every woman who has a chance 
of earning an honest living in whatever 
sphere she chooses, every wife who is pro- 
tected by any law in the possession of her 
person and property, every mother who is 
blessed with the custody and control of her 
own children, owes these sacred privileges to 
Susan B. Anthony. We do not underestimate 
the splendid services of other Pioneers or 
their successors, but it is Susan B. Anthony’s 
name that stands, and always will stand, as 
the everlasting symbol of women’s emancipa- 
tion.” 

Susan Brownell Anthony was born Feb- 
ruary 15, 1820, in Adams, Massachusetts, 
where her father, Daniel Anthony, owned a 
cotton mill. Later, the family moved to 
Rochester, N.Y., and their home there has 
now been acquired and restored by a com- 
mittee of women as a museum, containing 
the records of Susan B. Anthony's great work 
for women, It is now known as “Susan B. 
Anthony’s House.” 

Susan B. Anthony was given an unusually 
good education, compared to that given most 
girls in those days. When she was seventeen, 
her father lost his property in the panic of 
1837, and, because teaching was then almost 
the only paid occupation open to women, 
Susan became a teacher to help with the 
family income, Her first personal experience 
of the degraded position of women came 
when she found that she had to accept $2.50 
per week for work for which a man teacher 
was paid $10.00. 

She also discovered that the little money 
she earned would not be her own if her 
father chose to keep it—which, happily, Mr. 
Anthony did not do. She looked about her 
and found that until a girl marries, she was 
under the legal control of her father, and 
from the day she married, until she died or 
was widowed, she was under the legal control 
of her husband. A married woman could 
own no property, she had no control over her 
children, since they belonged by law to the 
father, she could not testify in a court of law, 
could not sue or be sued. No woman, married 
or unmarried, had any way of protesting 
against such injustices, for women were 
barred by customs from public platforms, 
and women who wrote on the subject were 
practically ostracized. 

Susan B. Anthony broke this first taboo by 
daring to speak at a convention of the New 
York State Teachers Association. No woman 
had ever before asked to be heard, but the 
men, by a majority of one, voted that she 
might speak. After that, she made many 
speeches—advocating modern ideas of educa- 
tion, women’s rights and the abolition of 
slavery. 

As the years passed, women by the thou- 
sands became supporters of woman’s claim 
to the vote. Girls went to college, studied 
medicine, law and science. Practically all 
trades and professions were invaded—but not 
at equal pay. The invention of the type- 
writer and the telephone increased the im- 
portance of women in the world of business. 

Miss Anthony worked for 50 years for Equal 
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Rights for Women, especially for the voting 
privilege. She appeared before every session 
of Congress for many years. Her slogan was: 
“Principle, not policy; justice, not favor; 
men, their rights and nothing more; women, 
their rights and nothing less.” 

During Miss Anthony’s later years Votes 
for Women was no longer laughed at. But few 
people believed it would ever be attained. 
Miss Anthony knew that it would be. She 
saw how the world had changed since her 
girlhood, and she knew that the mind of the 
nation would one day be changed on this 
question. She, who in her youth had been 
insulted, abused, pelted with rotten eggs and 
decayed vegetables for daring to advocate 
yotes for women, in her ripening years was 
one of the most famous and respected women 
in the United States. 

In Washington, she was an honored guest 
at the White House, though no President 
would then ask Congress to pass the Suffrage 
Amendment. She was a Life Member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
(Number 26155), and for several years was 
invited to sit on the platform at the National 
DAR Congress as a guest of honor and to 
address the assembly. 

When she traveled abroad, she was shown 
great respect. Queen Victoria received her at 
Buckingham Palace. In Berlin, the Kaiser 
and his family honored her. To woman all 
over the world her name became a symbol 
of hope and encouragement. 

She never grew weary, never lost faith, 
never stopped working. At 70, 75, and 80 
years, and beyond, she continued to travel 
over the United States, lecturing and orga- 
nizing. At 83 years of age, she was in Berlin, 
helping to organize the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. At 86, she attended a con- 
vention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Baltimore. 

A banquet in her honor was given in 
Washington when she was 86 years old. The 
invitations were accepted by leading states- 
men, writers and other public persons. She 
planned, for this occasion, to put aside her 
little red shawl which had so often covered 
her shoulders as she trudged up the steps of 
the Capitol seeking Equal Rights for Women. 
She wore, instead, a new white silk shawl. Be- 
low her sat the gentlemen of the press, They 
took one glance and sent a note to her, say- 
ing, “No red shawl, no publicity.” She sent 
for the shawl, which had become a symbol of 
heroism. The little red shawl is now & 
treasured possession in the collection of the 
National Museum in Washington, 

The day of Susan B. Anthony’s funeral in 
1906, in the Suffrage movement, especially 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
then proceeded to have introduced in Con- 
gress an Amendment of their own, an 
Amendment expressly giving the vote to 
women. This Amendment was first intro- 
duced in Congress in 1878. It was the 
Amendment that was finally adopted in 1920, 
and is the Amendment under which Ameri- 
can women are voting today. 

On the 114th Anniversary of Susan B. An- 
thony’s birthday, in 1934, in an address be- 
fore the United States Senate, Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas said: “This month 
of February has furnished this Nation with 
three of the greatest warriors for liberty in 
its history, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln and Susan B. Anthony; and may I 
express the hope that somewhere in this Na- 
tional Capitol a fitting memorial, in keeping 
with the memorials erected for George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, may be erected 
to that other great American—Susan B. An- 
thony.” 

Today, in the Capitol at Washington, down 
in the crypt, standing alone, far beneath the 
dome, is a glorious monument to Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan B. 
Anthony, the three great Pioneers of the 
movement for Equality of Rights for Women. 
It was made by Adelaide Johnson, sculp- 
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tress. The monument was presented to Con- 
gress by the National Women’s Party on 
Susan B. Anthony’s birthday anniversary in 
1921 after the Suffrage Victory. The monu- 
ment was formally received on behalf of 
Congress by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Throughout the world this 
is the only monument of women, to women, 
sculptured by a woman, presented by women, 
standing in any National Capitol. 

The Susan B. Anthony Memorial Commit- 
tee of the National Women’s Party has la- 
bored to have Susan B. Anthony’s fame per- 
petuated. The Committee was also instru- 
mental in having a Susan B. Anthony postage 
stamp issued, marking the 16th Anniversary 
of the adoption of the Suffrage Amendment 
to the Constitution. Over 200 million stamps 
were printed. It proved to be one of the most 
popular of the special stamps. Later, in 1955, 
another Susan B, Anthony stamp was issued, 
a 50 cent regular series and is still available. 
The Women’s Party also worked to have a 
Giant Sequoia Redwood tree in California 
named in her honor. The Women’s Party, 
along with the DAR, gave particularly active 
support to the effort to have a statue of Miss 
Anthony placed in the New York University 
Hall of Fame in 1950. Susan B. Anthony was 
one of six from a listing of 186 to receive this 
recognition from New York University at 
that time. The other five Americans elected 
to the Hall of Fame at the same time were: 
Dr. William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General of 
the Army, who rid Havana and Panama of 
yellow fever; Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson, Presidents of the United States; 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone; Josiah William Gibbs, discoverer and 
interpreter of laws of Chemical Equilibrium. 

These honors that have been given Miss 
Anthony since her death are an indication 
that she is gradually winning recognition 
as an emancipator of women, and will have 
a place in history with those other great 
American emancipators, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT OF 1968 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill (H.R. 
15687) entitled “The Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1968.” 

This bill is the culmination of efforts 
to meet objections which have been 
raised by Members of the House and 
others to some of the provisions of S. 355, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1967—the so-called Monroney-Madden- 
Curtis bill—as passed by the Senate. My 
bill is a composite of suggestions made 
by House Members, many of which have 
been incorporated in four committee 
prints of S. 355, prepared at the instruc- 
tion of the. House Democratic members 
of the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress, as well as sugges- 
tions by some of my colleagues on the 
Rules Committee. 

Although there are many changes, 
most of which consist of perfecting the 
language and refining the Senate-passed 
bill, there are four principal areas of 
difference between my bill and the Sen- 
ate-passed version of S. 355. They are as 
follows: 
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First, committees: Committee pro- 
cedures relating to meetings and hear- 
ings of committees have been substan- 
tially modified to preserve greater flexi- 
bility for committee operations. 

Second, House committee jurisdic- 
tions: The entire section making changes 
in jurisdiction of House committees has 
been stricken, but the committee juris- 
diction provisions relating to the Senate 
have not been touched. 

Third, the functions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations, as 
set forth in the Senate-passed bill, have 
been expanded to include the policing of 
lobbying activities, both those of the 
general public and those of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Fourth, title V of S. 355, the regulation 
of lobbying, has been rewritten to vest 
administration of the act in a Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations 
rather than the Clerk of the House and 
the Secretary of the Senate, under pres- 
ent law; or in the Comptroller General, 
as provided in S. 355; or in the Attorney 
General, as provided in the Bolling bill 
(H.R. 10748). My bill would provide for 
fair but effective enforcement by author- 
izing the joint committee to adopt regu- 
lations to implement the act after notice 
and hearings, and would grant the com- 
mittee subpena power. To meet the ob- 
jections of vague phraseology in the act 
and the resulting uncertainty as to its 
coverage, my bill would authorize the 
committee to make advisory rulings. 

Some might regard the administration 
of lobbying legislation by a congressional 
committee a novel idea. It is not. As a 
member of the Assembly of the State of 
California, I had something to do with 
the preparation and enactment of the 
California lobbying law, chapter 8 of the 
California Code, sections 9900 to 9911, 
entitled, “Regulation of Legislative Rep- 
resentation,” adopted in 1949. The Cali- 
fornia law provides for the filing of state- 
ments by lobbyists—named legislative 
advocates—and the registration of lob- 
byists with committees of the California 
Legislature and, in my opinion, that law 
has worked quite well. In addition, I 
point out that efforts to infivence legis- 
lation are intimately concerned with the 
legislative process and should be of 
greatest interest to the Congress, itself. 
By the same token, legislators should be 
far better equipped than the Comptroller 
General or the Attorney General to dis- 
tinguish between the proper and salutary 
exercise of the right of free speech and 
providing information and arguments to 
the Congress, on the one hand; and un- 
desirable pressures to influence legisla- 
tive decisions on the other. 

In my opinion, based on my experience 
as a legislator, both in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the Assembly of the 
State of California, the provisions of my 
bill on the regulation of lobbying are 
stronger and more workable than either 
the existing law, title ITI of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, or the 
amendments proposed in title V of S. 355. 
By vesting the administration of the act 
in an agency of the Congress, we would 
be recognizing the very wise observation 
made by Mr. Justice Jackson of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in his dissenting opinion 
in United States v. Harris (347 U.S. 612): 
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After all, it is Congress that should know 
from experience both the good in the right 
of petition and the evils of professional 
lobbying. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with the majority 
of my colleagues, both in the House and 
the Senate, that congressional reform is 
long overdue. It is for that reason that I 
have devoted a great deal of my personal 
time and have drawn on staff assistance, 
including the House Legislative Counsel 
and the Legislative Reference Service, in 
an effort to work out a bill which I hope 
the Rules Committee can report to the 
House for its consideration in the near 
future. 

In this effort, I have no pride of au- 
thorship. My purpose is to cooperate with 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
and the Members of the House and the 
Rules Committee in getting some form 
of congressional reorganization adopted 
in this Congress. The bill is a long and 
complicated one and I have no doubt 
there are portions of it which are sus- 
ceptible to further refinement and per- 
fection. I solicit the examination of my 
bill by my colleagues in the House and 
would welcome any constructive sugges- 
tions they might care to make. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S FARM 
MESSAGE 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
farm message submitted to Congress this 
week President Johnson has called for 
action on the farm front—action to im- 
prove farm income and increase the op- 
portunity for all rural Americans to im- 
prove their economic progress. 

High on the priority of business for us 
should be early extension of the pro- 
grams for major commodities provided 
in the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
which expire with the 1969 crops. Farm- 
ers must plan far ahead to deal, as they 
must, with the 12-month cycle of the sea- 
sons, They deserve timely action to per- 
mit orderly planning. 

However, let us not think of this legis- 
lation as being for the benefit of farmers 
alone. Few of the ills of rural America 
can or will be cured without fair prices 
and equality of economic opportunity for 
farmers. Nor without these can we as- 
sure the American people of the contin- 
ued abundance we have come to expect 
as a matter of course. Thus, early action 
on farm income legislation is important 
to all Americans, rural and urban. 

No doubt the current programs can yet 
be improved upon. The successful experi- 
ence is undeniably there to build upon. 
There are 78 crops whose annual values 
are regularly reported in statistics. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1967, their total value 
rose by 15 percent. But among them are 
15 major crops which have chronically 
been in trouble price-wise, and therefore, 
have been provided with price support 
programs, and where necessary with 
supply adjustment programs. 
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The farm value of these 15 price-sup- 
ported crops, including payments earned 
by participating farmers, rose from 30 
percent from 1960 through 1966—twice 
as much as the aggregate of 78 crops on 
which value records are kept. 

Even with the temporary setback to 
farm prices in 1967, the 15 program crops 
showed a farm value through 1967 of 26 
percent higher than in 1960. Growers of 
these crops benefited even more than 
the crop values indicate because they 
had less expense—planting, tending, and 
harvesting about 5 percent less acreage 
in 1967 and 11 percent less in 1966. 

The return per acre for the total of 
15 program crops in 1967 was $83.32, in- 
cluding payments, or 36 percent more 
than in 1960. This is an overall average 
including nonparticipating farmers as 
well as program cooperators, who of 
course would have a higher per acre 
average return, including earned pay- 
ments. 

In other words, agriculture has been 
better off by keeping some 10 to 12 per- 
cent of its productive capacity in reserve 
during recent years. This has certainly 
not shorted consumers, either. The 
parallel is rather striking with American 
manufacturing industry, which holds in 
unused reserve just about the same per- 
centage of its production capacity. 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Food and Fiber, in its recent report, only 
confirmed other studies when its con- 
cluded that American agriculture is 
likely to have excess production capacity 
for years ahead. 

Unless the Government acts to hold 
land out of production, excessive market 
supplies would seriously depress farm 
prices. The study made for the Commis- 
sion by Iowa State University economists 
indicated that without programs, the 
price of corn would fall to 75 cents a 
bushel, wheat to $1.27, soybeans to $1.23 
and cotton to 17 cents a pound. 

History shows that a 10-percent drop 
in feed prices usually is followed soon by 
an increase of 142 percent in total live- 
stock production, in turn bringing 5 to 6 
percent drops in livestock prices. 

The bulwark against such disasters— 
disasters not to the farm economy alone, 
but reverberating throughout the entire 
economy—is extension of the commodity 
programs. But the opportunity is at 
hand to improve them as well. And the 
need for such improvement has been 
made evident in the last year especially, 
by market and price effects of the rapid 
shifts in world supply and demand 
balances. 

Along with the basic commodity pro- 
grams of supply adjustment and price 
support, we need measures to isolate 
from the market quantities of strategic 
commodities which will afford us secu- 
rity reserves, without their cost having to 
fall upon farmers in depressed prices. 

Provision for such security reserves is 
a natural and logical and necessary com- 
panion to the programs of production 
adjustment and price support. 

President Johnson’s farm message 
identified the strategic reserve as the 
National Food Bank and urges its enact- 
ment. I concur in the President’s recom- 
mendation wholeheartedly. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 
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THE UNQUESTIONED RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO SUPPORT OUR PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. KEE] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I request this 
time to address the House on “The Un- 
questioned Responsibility To Support 
Our President.” 

In the early and formative years of 
our government we were fortunate that 
our selfless and dedicated leaders devoted 
their talents and wisdom to building a 
government structure best designed to 
preserve for posterity the freedom and 
independence they had won. The patriots 
who framed our Constitution at the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 were 
men who had been active in public life 
in the Original Thirteen Colonies, men 
who had served in the Continental Con- 
gress, and men who had fought in the 
Revolution. 

They realized that the Articles of Con- 
federation which had first bound the 
States together would be inadequate for 
the growing needs of our new Nation. 
Our truly representative democracy was 
made possible through the Constitution 
which they drafted at Philadelphia. Our 
form of government has been responsible 
for our progress as a nation and for the 
maintenance of our rights and freedom. 

To Washington, to Franklin, to Madi- 
son, and the other great statesmen of 
that day we owe our priceless heritage of 
citizenship in the world’s best govern- 
ment, the world’s finest government. 

Under our Constitution, the President 
is our National Executive. To him is 
entrusted the heavy responsibility of 
heading our Government and preserving 
and protecting our charter of freedom 
and liberty. He is our civilian head of 
Government. He is Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces. He is the one with 
the responsibility to speak for the Amer- 
ican people in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

Now we cherish our democratic form 
of government because we know that it is 
the best form of government yet devised 
by the mind of man. This is to use the 
words that Lincoln used, “a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” The fundamental doctrine of 
our governmental system is majority 
rule with recognition of and protection 
for minority rights. We go to the polls 
every 4 years and we elect our Chief Ex- 
ecutive. He is the head of his political 
party, of course, but more importantly, 
he is the President of all Americans re- 
gardless of party political affiliation. He 
is sworn to serve all of us to the best of 
his ability. The man chosen for this de- 
mand is entitled to and must have our 
support if he is to function efficiently in 
our behalf. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy to 
yield to the Representative from the 
State of Oklahoma, our very capable and 
distinguished majority leader, Congress- 
man ALBERT. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, may I com- 
mend my distinguished friend upon the 
remarks he is making. The gentleman 
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has made a strong statement on behalf 
of our great President which is very ap- 
propriate and very timely. The President 
has no stronger supporter in this body 
than the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kee]. I join him in what he has 
said. I say also to all my colleagues that 
the loyalty and the fidelity of the gen- 
tleman to his country, his party, to this 
House, and to its leadership and mem- 
bers have never been surpassed by any 
Member I have ever known. The gentle- 
man is a great Congressman. He repre- 
sents his district with outstanding devo- 
tion and ability. He is honest, he is sin- 
cere, he is industrious, he is effective. He 
is making an important address this 
afternoon. I congratulate him on the 
high quality of his statement. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague the gentleman from Texas, for 
whom I have great admiration [Mr. 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend our distinguished col- 
league for an extremely significant state- 
ment. As always the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. KEE] is constructive 
and responsible. I think what he is say- 
ing is very vital to the very democratic 
process itself. It is true of any President. 
It has been true of every President. It is 
true of those Presidents who belong to the 
same political party that we individually 
belong to. It is equally true of those who 
belong to another political party. Par- 
ticularly of our present occupant of the 
White House I should like to say that no 
man has come to that great responsible 
office better prepared from a background 
of intimate knowledge and experience. 
This is not only knowledge and experi- 
ence of the institutions that make up this 
Government but the human beings who 
make up those institutions. No man has 
worked harder or at greater sacrifice of 
his personal repose to keep his promises 
to the American people and to serve 
faithfully than President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful as one 
American for the statement being made 
here today by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. KEE]. I think he touches 
on a very vital point when he says that 
the President of the United States, who- 
ever he may be, speaks for all of us and 
for the Nation in foreign affairs. There 
was a time when we accepted as a funda- 
mental doctrine that partisanship should 
stop at the waters edge. I believed that 
when Mr. Eisenhower was President. I 
believed that when Mr. Kennedy was 
President and I believe it now when Mr. 
Johnson is President. I am convinced 
that some of the carping and the criti- 
cism that emanates from certain quar- 
ters of the United States today over the 
President’s handling of the very delicate 
and difficult situation in Southeast Asia 
is responsible for prolonging that situa- 
tion. Surely the men in Hanoi cannot be 
expected to understand our system of 
tolerance for dissent and protest. It is a 
sacred system but I am convinced that 
the carping and the unfair criticism, 
some of it bordering almost upon delib- 
erate aid and comfort to the enemy, has 
encouraged the men in Hanoi to the false 
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belief that this country is just about to 
fold up and fall apart at the seams. 

Therefore it seems to me that a state- 
ment of the type that Mr. KEE is mak- 
ing serves a very great purpose, and I 
want to commend my distinguished col- 
league upon his constructive review of 
our basic constitutional position in this 
country, and his great statement of sup- 
port for the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. KEE. I thank the distinguished 
Representative from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT] for his usually well thought out 
and pertinent contribution to the job 
we are all trying to accomplish together. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will my West Virginia colleague 
yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my com- 
mendation to the position voiced by my 
colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Wricut], and for the very learned 
remarks that my colleague from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kee] is delivering. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also say with 
reference to the remarks that the pre- 
vious speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT], made, that on the 13th 
of February 1968, there was an outstand- 
ing address delivered at the Civic Center 
in Charleston, W. Va., by my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] before 1,000 
guests at a dinner during which he elab- 
orated upon the position of the Presi- 
dency in our American system. Mr. 
WRIGHT underscored the necessity to re- 
member that the President of the United 
States is the President of all the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have served in the 
House of Representatives now under 
three Presidents, coming here in 1959 
when President Eisenhower was in the 
White House. At that time I was a little 
surprised to have a few Democrats in my 
State call to my attention that my voting 
record on foreign affairs in support of 
President Eisenhower was very strong. 
I answered then, as I know the gentle- 
man in the well has answered, that who- 
ever is President of the United States is 
President of all of the people, regardless 
of party. 

I had the good fortune to serve as a 
research assistant to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and also as a research di- 
rector at the White House under Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. The Presidency 
is preeminently a position of moral lead- 
ership, and I am delighted that the 
gentleman from West Virginia is under- 
scoring that fact. 

I believe that the remarks of my col- 
league from West Virginia are unusually 
pertinent, as they apply to modern de- 
velopments in this great Nation of ours. 
I believe that the historical research he 
has done on his address has been deep, 
useful and meaningful, and I congratu- 
late him for taking the floor today on a 
subject which he is so well expounding. 

Mr. KEE. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, would the 
distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 
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Mr. KEE. I am pleased and delighted 
to yield to my beloved colleague from 
Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] and the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. HEcHLER] in commending our able 
and distinguished friend for taking the 
lead this afternoon in reminding us of 
some things that we should be constantly 
aware of, and that is the great need to 
support our President, particularly in 
these perilous times. 

As a pilot, I believe I could put my few 
remarks in proper perspective by com- 
paring our great leader, the President of 
the United States, with an airplane flight. 

If you have a twin-engine airplane, 
and you start down the runway and you 
have one throttle pushed forward, and 
you reach back and pull the other throt- 
tle back you are not liable to get air- 
borne. And the President, in trying to 
bring our ship of state into a period of 
peace and prosperity, and certainly while 
he is giving full throttle around the world 
to try and uphold freedom and democ- 
racy, those at home who are pulling 
back on the other throttle and saying 
“No, I do not believe we should have 
troops in Vietnam, I do not believe we 
should defend our freedom, should not 
honor our commitments, I do not be- 
lieve that we should try to stop commu- 
nism in its tracks,” are merely dethrot- 
tling, they are merely slowing up the day 
when we are going to reach this period 
of peace and prosperity. 

I believe those armchair generals that 
I will not call by name, who are going 
around the country, some of our party 
and some of the other party, trying to tell 
the Commander in Chief how to run the 
war in Vietnam and trying to tell our 
great commander in Vietnam, General 
Westmoreland, that he has miscalculated 
many things, and that there is a cred- 
ibility gap in all these things, are doing 
a great disservice to the American peo- 
ple. 

How long it takes to reach that ulti- 
mate day that I have spoken about here 
of peace and prosperity, will in great 
measure depend upon how fast and how 
unanimously the American people want 
to join our great President in giving him 
that support. Whether you agree with 
him politically—whether you agree with 
his manner of handling the war—the 
least that we can do if we do not have all 
the facts is to keep our mouths shut. 

I am sorry to see so many people going 
about the country and going around to 
our young college students trying to tell 
the military how to run a military war. 

I want to again commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
for his efforts in behalf of our President 
and say that as long as I have a breath, 
I intend to be a good American and sup- 
port our Commander in Chief when his 
objectives are so clear in wanting to win 
an honorable peace in the world and at- 
tain greater prosperity at home. 

Iam only sorry that there are not more 
Members on the floor of the House today 
to join in these remarks. But I would re- 
mind the gentleman of the Good Book 
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when it said great things can be ac- 
complished by a small number of people. 

I know the gentleman has not been in 
the best physical health in the last few 
days, and for this reason particularly I 
appreciate the gentleman standing up 
and speaking out on behalf of our great 
Commander in Chief. It is a great honor 
and a privilege for me to join you in this 
support. 

Mr. KEE. I thank my distinguished col- 
league for his most pertinent remarks. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues on the other 
side in paying tribute to the statesman- 
ship and service of our colleague now in 
the well. I am sure he feels very deeply 
what he is telling us. 

But I have a question or two which 
I think ought to be in the Recorp. I am 
sure he does not want to leave the im- 
plication, as I have understood, as to 
those who are making this criticism, that 
it should be directed mostly to the other 
side—or to this side of the aisle. 

Is it not true that the division goes 
across party lines with reference to the 
problems in Vietnam and Asia? 

Mr. KEE. I will state to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Iowa, 
that a little further on in my remarks 
I state that the fact is that most of the 
criticism comes from my own political 
party and not from yours. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Therefore, you are 
talking then about them? 

There is one other point which I think 
ought to be very clear in our understand- 
ing of this. If maybe the President is 
wrong and people feel it honestly that 
he is and feel deeply about it, is it not 
our obligation to speak of this and while 
we are speaking of it, of course, I think 
we ought to point to some other ap- 
proaches to this. 

Iam sure the gentleman does not want 
to imply that we have no right to make 
probes or studies and to make evalua- 
tions of programs when, in fact, we have 
to vote the money to carry on these pro- 
grams. This has been quite a substantial 
amount. 

One very well-known authority has 
suggested that we have already spent 
$90 billion in Vietnam and has said the 
prospect is that another $30 billion will 
be spent this year, so that he says we 
will have spent $120 billion. That is a 
lot of money on that particular problem. 

Then in view of what has happened in 
the last 2 weeks, it must be quite evident 
that something is wrong. So I have the 
feeling that we do have the right and 
indeed an obligation to make some 
probes and studies on our own. I have 
done just that. 

I have taken a group of citizens, 
mostly civilians, to Vietnam, and not at 
the taxpayers’ expense. We wrote a very 
objective report which has been ap- 
plauded by both doves and hawks. So I 
think we have struck some chords and 
sae said some things that need to be 

d. 

The point I want to make is that you 

do not want to imply that we have no 
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right to criticize. Indeed, we do have an 
obligation and maybe in criticising we 
are helping the President, to point at 
some of the weak spots in his program. 
This is the point that I wanted to make. 

Mr. KEE. I am very happy that you 
have, and I congratulate you on it. I shall 
cover that subject a little later in my re- 
marks. But presently I will reply by say- 
ing “yes,” when you talk about construc- 
tive criticism. When it is constructive 
criticism, absolutely. Under our form of 
government the American people will go 
to the polls on November 5 and make 
their choice as to whom they wish to 
be their new leader and their new Com- 
mander in Chief to take office in January 
of next year. 

I shall refer to constructive criticism 
a little later. It is very vital, absolutely. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am happy to yield to the 
very distinguished Representative from 
the State of Florida, a man who has been 
a personal friend for many, many years. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in commending in 
the warmest way the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
for the very thoughtful and very scholar- 
ly dissertation that he is giving us or 
favoring us with this afternoon on the 
character of the responsibility of the ex- 
alted office of the Presidency of the 
United States. I think too seldom do we 
engage in what might be called a con- 
stitutional discourse of such character. 
If our people ever needed to understand 
the awful responsibility that our chief 
magistrate bears it is now, in this critical 
time when his shoulders, his heart, and 
his head are so burdened with the terrific 
responsibility which he bears, not only 
to our people, but to freedom in the world 
today. 

I also wish to commend the able gen- 
tleman for the splendid support that he 
has given to our President in meeting 
the many problems at home and abroad 
which he has had to face. I know the 
distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has been a leader in the great Ap- 
palachian project which will mean so 
much to so many people, not only in his 
immediate area, but in the whole Ap- 
palachian Range. There comes to my 
mind what he has done for the build- 
ing of highways, for the cause of educa- 
tion, for the expansion of the social se- 
curity program, for medicare, the whole 
health program that the President has 
proposed from time to time to the Con- 
gress. He has been one of those men that 
the President could always rely upon to 
support programs which meant some- 
thing for the people because his heart, 
like the heart of his great and gracious 
mother, whom I have been privileged to 
know for a long time, and his great and 
distinguished and eminent father, whom 
I had the privilege to know when I was 
in the other body; like them he has a 
warm heart which has for its first con- 
cern the welfare of all the people of his 
great district, State and country. 

So we are very fortunate to have such 
a man in the House of Representatives 
carrying on a great family tradition as 
he does of dedicated and devoted public 
service. 
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As I have said, I am proud to join my 
colleagues in commending the gentleman 
for the very splendid address he is mak- 
ing to the House this afternoon on the 
character and the responsibility of the 
exalted office of the Presidency of the 
United States. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEE. I am deeply grateful for the 
remarks of one of the most capable men 
who has ever served in the U.S. Con- 
gress, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida, Representative 
CLAUDE PEPPER. He is a man with a feel- 
ing for people. He is a man with a heart. 
And he is a man who, when he speaks, 
gives facts. I have the greatest respect 
for him, and I am in your debt. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from the State 
of Texas [Mr. KAZEN]. 

Mr. KAZEN. Thank you very much, I 
want to thank my colleague for yield- 
ing. I also wish to join with my other 
colleagues in commending the gentle- 
man in the well for his very scholarly 
and, above all, very timely remarks which 
he makes at this time concerning the 
Presidency and the legal government of 
this great Government of ours. I fully 
agree with the gentleman when he says 
the form of government that we have is 
the best yet devised by the mind of man. 
I sometimes wonder if these protesters 
and critics and dissenters, of whom we 
have so many lately, would feel as free 
to do the things they do in this country 
if they lived somewhere else. 

That brings to mind the fact that 
even they, just a few short years ago, 
proved—or people of their caliber 
proved—this was the finest country on 
earth. As my colleague will remember, 
right after the Korean war, several of 
our young men defected and decided to 
remain behind the Iron Curtain, and 
every single one of them came back after 
he had a taste of that life. 

I do not condemn criticism. In fact, 
this makes our country great, this dif- 
ference of opinion. If we all had the 
same opinion, we would not have to have 
a Congress of the United States. We 
would have only one man appear and 
run the show, as some people have done 
in some other countries. Differences of 
opinion make our country great. Criti- 
cism, yes; dissent, yes; so long as people 
do not forget they are doing it for the 
good of the country and do not try to 
tear the country down. 

This is why I commend the gentle- 
man in the well for his well-thought-out 
remarks in saying and in showing this 
is the finest government on the face of 
the earth, run by a democratic process, 
second to none in this world. 

Also, I commend the gentleman for 
the tremendous work he has done and 
for his great contribution to these United 
States. I consider the gentleman in the 
well one of the finest Americans who 
lives in this country at this time, always 
defending this country and always go- 
ing along with what is good for this 
country. It is a great pleasure for me 
to join in the remarks and endorse the 
remarks of the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
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grateful to my colleague whom I hold 
in the highest esteem. I thoroughly en- 
joy the privilege of having the honor 
to sit next to the gentleman on one 
of our committees. 

Going back to what I started to say, 
Mr. Speaker, when I referred to the 
fundamental doctrine of our govern- 
mental system as majority rule and the 
declaration of and protection of ma- 
jority rights, when we go to the polls 
every 4 years, I refer specifically to the 
fact that the man chosen, regardless of 
his political affiliation, to be our Presi- 
dent—there is an unsurpassed demand 
placed upon the individual who is our 
President, and our President is entitled 
to and must have our support if he is to 
function efficiently in our behalf. 

Further answering my distinguished 
colleague, this does not mean that any 
President is supposed to receive blind 
support. In our democracy there is an 
important role for what is termed the 
loyal opposition” of the party in power. 
Criticisms offered in a constructive spirit 
do keep officials on the alert. I am talk- 
ing about our Federal officials. 

In the field of domestic policies this is 
particularly true. This does not follow in 
the field of foreign policy, and it has 
become a tradition with American citi- 
zens that in our dealings with other 
countries we let “politics end at the 
water’s edge.” We unite behind the Pres- 
ident, regardless of his political affilia- 
tion, to support him in what he does for 
us with other nations. 

This tradition still holds with the ma- 
jority of the American people and with 
the majority of those who represent them 
p our National Legislature in Washing- 

n. 

We may have differences of opinion 
during the making of policy, but once the 
decision has been made, we feel bound to 
support it. Ths is in accordance with our 
fundamental principle of rule by the ma- 
jority, and it represents the only feasible 
way of making our democracy respon- 
sive to the will of the majority of the 
American people. 

For example, one of my distinguished 
colleagues described his early misgivings 
a few years ago on the Executive’s policy 
on the Suez crisis. 

He hoped we would support the Brit- 
ish, the French, and the Israeli, and said 
so forthrightly before our policy had 
been finally formulated. In spite of his 
own personal feelings he respected and 
supported the final policy decision, be- 
cause the final decision had been reached 
through our democratic processes. 

As a people we have historically been 
tolerant toward even violent expressions 
of opposition and have remained keenly 
aware that suppression of dissent could 
only lead to destruction of fundamental 
freedoms most near and dear to us. All 
of us do not approve all of the laws on 
our statute books, but it is inconceivable 
to us that we should observe and abide 
by only those which had our personal 
approval—that could only lead to an- 


It would be an understatement to say 
that our present commander in chief has 
& burden of responsibility greater than 
that borne by any of his predecessors. In 
addition to multitudinous pressing do- 
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mestie issues of paramount importance, 
he is confronted with a mass of critical 
and continuing foreign policy problems. 
All of them require the utmost attention 
that he and the best minds in our Gov- 
ernment can devote to them, in finding 
the answers to these problems. The cold 
war is still with us. We have a truce in 
Korea and the world is plagued by con- 
stant overt and covert probings and hos- 
tile actions of the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists. American boys are making 
the supreme sacrifice in Vietnam in an 
effort to halt a most brutal and inhuman 
aspect of Communist aggression. 

The President has the chief respon- 
sibility for U.S. policies in meeting and 
attempting to solve the problems and 
dangers we face. His decisions are not 
unsteady nor are they arbitrary. While 
his is the final responsibility, his deci- 
sions are taken only after painstaking 
study and consideration. In foreign pol- 
icy and military matters this means con- 
sideration and recommendations by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, members of the 
Cabinet, and by the National Security 
Council. In reaching decisions, the Presi- 
dent has the assistance of the best intel- 
ligence estimates available, as well as the 
recommendations of those officials best 
qualified to assess and judge. We may 
not always be happy with certain aspects 
of policies so decided, but as individuals 
we are not in as good a position as the 
President to pass judgment on the facts. 
We have an obligation of citizenship to 
support him. The eyes of the world are 
focused upon the actions, the eyes of the 
world are focused on the spoken words of 
our President. 

Over the past several years a great 
deal has been said about the so-called 
“obligation to dissent.” Legitimate criti- 
cism, even if not exactly inspired by con- 
structive motives, can be helpful, if it 
stimulates and helps in the dissemina- 
tion of facts, If it continues after a deci- 
sion is properly reached, it can degen- 
erate into mere disgruntled opposition 
and obstruction, particularly if no rea- 
sonable clear cut and workable alterna- 
tives are proposed. 

Such opposition is not in accord with 
our basic constitutional principles of 
government. It is in basic violation of the 
doctrine of rule by the majority and can 
actually result in attempts to impose the 
will of a minority. 

For a good many years our Presidents, 
both Republican and Democratic, have 
enjoyed the support of minority leaders 
and Members on foreign policy matters. 

This is still largely true. This is one of 
the sad and perplexing phenomena of 
our time, that a most vocal opposition to 
our President's foreign policy determina- 
tions comes from a relatively few mem- 
bers of his own political party, and that 
is our side of the aisle and not yours. 
Now I am not going to mention any 
names. I do this not only because it will 
violate the rules of this august body but 
because I sincerely wish to avoid the ran- 
cor and to avoid the bitterness that all 
too often occur from an injection of per- 
sonalities into a discussion. I do want to 
emphasize my conviction that it can be 
inconsistent under certain circumstances 
for an official to ignore or even to refuse 
to adhere to political decisions reached 
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through our democratic processes. As 
an individual citizen, or even as an in- 
dividual Member of the legislative body, 
which we all are, or even as an individual 
American, there can be no question of 
that individual's right openly to disagree. 
I do question the propriety of using an 
Office held through political party mem- 
bership to subvert the policies of an 
administration whose head is also chief 
of that party. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. KEE. Yes, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I find myself in 
support with much of what the gentle- 
man has said. He is saying some things 
I believe that need to be said. However, 
I also want to point to our own neglect 
in this regard. Maybe we were too hasty— 
when I say we,“ I mean the legisla- 
tive bodies on both sides—in approving 
the proposition that made possible the 
implementation of the present or appar- 
ent present policy in the Far East. What 
I am trying to say is maybe we ought to 
do more debating before we approve 
policies. We are called on to approve 
them. The other body is more directly 
involved here. 

So I think we should do some in- 
trospective thinking here and be con- 
siderate of the consciences of the people 
on the other side who feel that they did 
not have information they should have 
had on which to base a decision that had 
to be made when they only tentatively 
approved the policy. So while I think it 
is worth while for you to call attention 
to these things, and we need to shoulder 
them. I think we also ought to recognize 
in this situation maybe not enough de- 
bate was held before policy was made. 
On this point the criticism maybe should 
be pointed at the State Department as 
well as at the great Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the other body as well 
as our own because we have to approve 
the appropriations and make the money 
available to implement that policy, I 
think this point ought to be made while 
we are discussing this matter and that 
is the reason why I rise. 

I thank the gentleman very much for 
giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. KEE. I thank the gentleman and 
I thoroughly agree with him, I could not 
agree with him more on his statement. 
This situation calls for our President, 
and I am referring now to some folks 
who might not be—I am talking about 
Federal officials and I am talking about 
some members of my own political party 
and not yours—some folks who have not 
done some of the things that they should 
have done. This sort of a situation, which 
is what I am talking about now, causes 
our President, and he is your President 
as well as mine, it causes our President 
to labor under serious disadvantages not 
experienced by the head of a business 
firm. 

Unless the conscience of a disagreeing 
Official leads him to support a policy, a 
policy that he does not like, or at least 
not to hinder it, or alternatively resign 
from his particular position; he knows 
the President of the United States has to 
endure the situation. The only recourse 
is to the people themselves at the polls, 
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but that is a lengthy process, and not 
practical as a solution, and this can lead 
to quite disproportionate effects result- 
ing from efforts of a tiny minority. 
Now, here at home the American 
people will not be misled by a minority, 
although such criticism I have had in 
mind when I prepared these remarks can 
lead to dangerous misconceptions by 
both our friends and our enemies in for- 
eign lands. It has already been charged 
that the Vietcong have been encouraged 
to believe that.if they can hold out long 
enough and sufficiently increase their 
military efforts, that the American 
people will weary of the conflict and give 
up the cause for which we are fighting. 
The very prominence and importance 
of the position held by some critics en- 
hances this view in their eyes. 
President Johnson in his recent state 
of the Union address said, and I quote: 
For two decades America has committed 
itself against the tyranny of want and igno- 
rance in the world that threatens the peace. 
We shall sustain that commitment. 


This brief statement reduces to the 
simplest terms the many facets of U.S. 
foreign policy. Our President is doing 
his best to live up to his oath of office. 
I have the greatest faith in our demo- 
cratic institutions. It is inconceivable to 
me that the American people will ever 
elect a fellow citizen to this great office 
who does not strive to justify the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the electorate. 
We cannot expect the President to be 
infallible. No man is infallible. But we 
can expect him to be honest in his judg- 
ments and honest in the discharge of 
his duties. Should any man so fail, we 
have a constitutional remedy. 

I know that President Johnson is 
deeply distressed because of the conflict 
in Vietnam, as much as any one of us, 
more so for the simple reason that he 
and he alone has the authority to take 
action. It weighs heavily on his heart. 
And I know that our President wishes 
as deeply as any American citizen that 
it were not essential to our own security 
here at home to maintain heavy mili- 
tary and aid expenditures. I believe it 
is time that we give a little serious 
thought to the possible consequences of 
failure to support the dedicated man who 
heads our Government. As individual 
citizens, determined to preserve the right 
guaranteed us by our Constitution we 
have a vested interest in maintaining 
our orderly democratic processes. We 
have an obligation to respect the rights 
of minorities, but we have no right to 
allow minorities to thwart the will of the 
majority: 

We have some very high-caliber men 
in all branches of our Government, and 
I credit all of them with the highest mo- 
tives of patriotism. I even credit the sin- 
cerity and patriotism of those who criti- 
cize the President’s policies. I deplore the 
fact that a few have taken advantage of 
their positions to supercharge their 
criticism. 

I think the gentleman knows what I 
mean by that. 

Mr. Speaker, in these trying times, 
with American boys making the supreme 
sacrifice in Vietnam for the protection of 
our own people here at home at this very 
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minute, we are meeting here now and 
the time has already passed when we as 
a@ people should be united in our support 
of U.S. policy which has for its primary 
and ultimate objective our own security 
and well-being. 

President Johnson has our full and un- 
qualified support. 

Unless we fulfill this sacred obligation 
of citizenship, history will record the de- 
gree of our own failure. History will also 
record the wisdom of the decisions and 
actions of our President. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let us re- 
member that we live in the finest land 
ever known, blessed by our Creator up in 
Heaven. Let us citizens measure up to 
the responsibilities placed upon our 
shoulders during these days of unrest. 

The younger generation—that is, our 
children and grandchildren and others 
yet to come—the younger generations 
will know in the years to come of our 
demonstrated responsibility. They will 
also know of our demonstrated lack of 
responsibility during this extremely 
grave period of American history in 
which we are now living. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, and let us 
hope that divine guidance will continue 
to direct our President on the path of 
wisdom. 


GOVERNMENT—CAFETERIA STYLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GUBSER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, an amaz- 
ing sequence of events has occurred in 
central California which indicates that 
the administrators of the General Serv- 
ices Administration who handle the dis- 
posal of Government surplus property 
are running their operation almost like a 
cafeteria. If the breezy and flippant quo- 
tations recently attributed by the San 
Jose Mercury to Mr. L. F. Stewart of the 
General Services Administration at the 
Oakland Naval Supply Depot are accu- 
rate, then someone should teach that 
agency some administrative common- 
sense. Property bought et taxpayers’ 
expense should not be treated as a grab 
bag. Administrative guidelines regarding 
the disposal of property should be re- 
viewed and tightened. 

Recently Mr. Joseph Sarzoza, admin- 
istrator of the Gilroy Area Center of the 
Santa Clara County Economic Opportu- 
nity Commission, claimed 11 one-and-a- 
half-ton surplus trucks from the Gen- 
eral Services, Administration. Mr. Sar- 
zoza’s well-intentioned nlan was to give 
seven of the trucks to other poverty 
service centers in Santa Clara County 
and to keep four of them to pick up sur- 
plus vegetables in Gilroy fields to dis- 
tribute to the poor. 

It turned out that no one could author- 
ize insurance for the trucks and the 
whole event triggered a full-scale investi- 
gation of Mr. Sarzoza’s activity after it 
was alleged that he had exceeded his 
authority in claiming the trucks. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not attempt to 
judge the wisdom of Mr. Sarzoza’s ac- 
tivity beyond saying that I personally 
believe it was well intentioned. But the 
testimony during the investigation re- 
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garding the practices of the General 
Services Administration is shocking. Mr. 
L. F. Stewart of GSA is alleged to have 
made statements like: 


Damn the criticism! . You can’t name 
a thing we haven't got. Tou can pick it 
up or have it shipped....If you want a 


helicopter I can get it for you tomorrow. If 
you want a ship, you can have a ship. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, it might 
be wise to include the entire newspaper 
article which appeared in the San Jose 
Mercury on February 24: 

ALL EOC NEeEp Do Is Ask UNCLE SAM 

Gitroy.—He sounded like a streetside 
huckster selling everything from tin pots to 
tanks. 

But he was for real. 

He was L. F. Stewart, top official with Gen- 
eral Services Administration at the Oakland 
Naval Supply Depot. 

Everything under the sun is available, the 
GSA area officer told Gilroy anti-poverty di- 
rectors. 

Come and get it. 

“Damn the criticism!” he added for em- 
phasis. “I could care less! The GSA doesn’t 
police property. Just come with the proper 
credentials. You can get uniforms at Ft. Ord. 
Mattresses. Beds. Bunks. We've got lots of 
good household furniture. 

“Down in Madera, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has 26 homes for Indian families. 
We furnish them all with new furniture. The 
27th house is for unwed mothers. 

“That's going to be full all the time be- 
cause men and women are mixed in dormi- 
tories. 

“Every time a family moves out it gets to 
take the furniture as a start in the cold, 
cruel world, 

“You can’t name a thing we haven't got. 

“You can pick it up or have it shipped,” 
Stewart said. 

“I know that the Visalia anti-poverty group 
made a mistake when it wanted four trucks. 
It sent to Washington, D.C. for permission. 
It took them months.” s 

His remarks were made at a probe here 
into acquisition of 11 trucks by Joe Sarzoza, 
Gilroy Area Service Center chief, without 
knowledge of all his Gilroy directors and 
without specific permission to secure many 
items other than the trucks. 

“The EOC in San Jose has only one credit 
card for the entire county. program,” Sarzoza 
said. “They have a man who takes it in only 
once a month for surplus property.” 

“Damn the criticism!” Stewart snapped. 
“I understand you wanted those 11 vehicles 
here to help poor people carry surplus crops 
out of the fields. Are they supposed to do it 
piggyback? 

“We have clothes for people. Shoes. 

“As for those trucks, I could have held 
them for 30 days if I had been asked,” 
Stewart said. 

Sarzoza has insisted that he had to take 
them immediately because Stewart's secre- 
tary thus informed him. 

“What about controls on surplus prop- 
erty?” asked Fred Wood, Gilroy city ad- 
ministrator. 

“There are reportable and non-reportable 
items,” Stewart said. “This information goes 
on a tape. If you want a helicopter I can get 
it for you tomorrow, If you want a ship, you 
can have a ship. Any Office of Economic Op- 
portunity activity is qualified. 

“I don't worry about what you're asking 
for or taking. But you should have a program 
for it. 

“Joe got those postal trucks legally as far 
as my office and my regulations are con- 
cerned. But they weren't covered by govern- 
ment insurance: 

“About half this surplus stuff is brand 
new.“ i 
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Asked Carmen Patane, a Gilgy Area Serv- 
ice Center director, “If you say it’s new, how 
is it surplus?” 

“I'm still trying to find that out,” Stewart 
answered breezily. 

“Maybe this explains why the American 
people are paying taxes out of their ears.” 
Patane suggested, “If an individual ran his 
business this way, he would go broke.” 

“T agree,” Stewart said. 


The conclusions which appear obvious 
seem to be corroborated in another arti- 
cle in the same issue wherein Mrs. Wen- 
dy Atkins, an employee of another serv- 
ice center, is quoted as saying: “It was 
like shopping in a candy store.” This 
article follows: 

WHALEBOAT ON ORDER FOR ALVISO CHILDREN 

Gitroy.—Mrs. Wendy Atkins, an employe 
of the Alviso Area Service Center, recently 
discovered the wide, wonderful world of sur- 
plus properties at the Oakland Naval Sup- 
ply Station. 

She told members of the Gilroy center: 

“It was like shopping in a candy store. 

“As you know, Alviso is at the end of San 
Francisco Bay. So I put two whaleboats on 
freeze. That meant that if I could find some- 
one who could handle them, I could get them 
for Alviso. 

“Kids could have such a wonderful time 
on whaleboats. 

“There were field kitchens. Poor people 
need kitchens. 

“I could have gotten airplanes, helicopters, 
trucks, the whole bit,” Mrs. Atkins said. 

“And there was that diesel engine train. 
I never did figure out how I would get it 
from the naval base to Alviso. 

“Here was equipment, here were things 
and we didn’t have to beg money to buy 
them. They were free. Blankets, knives, forks, 
spoons, pots, bassinets.” 

And two trucks. 

“I had to give up those two trucks,” she 
admitted ruefully. 

“My Area Service Center didn’t know 
what I was doing. Unfortunately, permission 
had to come from the main office in San 
Jose. 

“When the main office found out, it took 
the steam out of the furnace. 

“The main office chopped out everything. 

“When I called the director, I was put 
on the carpet.” 


Mr. Speaker, the implications of these 
news articles cannot go uninvestigated. 
Something is wrong with our surplus dis- 
posal program if so few controls are im- 
posed and individuals are recklessly in- 
vited to shop for free merchandise, paid 
for by the taxpayers, as though they were 
walking through a candy store or a 
cafeteria line. 

When these remarks are printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I shall forward 
them to the General Accounting Office 
for whatever action that body deems ad- 
visable. I shall also forward these re- 
marks to the General Services Adminis- 
tration with a request for investigation 
and possible corrective action. As I see 
it, the minimum action which GSA 
should take is to give the spokesman 
who made the remarks attributed to him 
a full and complete course in public 
relations. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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particularly gratified by the President's 
recommendation for further expansion 
of the food stamp program in his farm 
message to Congress. 

This food program is not only of in- 
estimable value to the low-income fam- 
ilies who use food stamps to buy more 
and better food but is also of great im- 
portance to local businesses, farmers and 
the general economy. Ever since the 
President signed the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, the program has been steadily ex- 
panding from an original 43 project 
areas to over 850 areas today. By early 
summer food stamps will be helping 
bring better nutrition to over 2 million 
men, women and children in 1,200 areas 
of the Nation. The opportunity for bet- 
ter food is basic to building the health 
and strength necessary to break the cycle 
of poverty in which our less fortunate 
citizens are trapped. 

We must give full support to the con- 
tinued expansion of the food stamp pro- 
gram, for even after the early summer 
goal is reached, there will remain some 
500 U.S. counties without any program 
of food help for their needy families. As 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
said: 

We must continue to press toward the goal 
of assuring every citizen in the US. the 
opportunity for a full and nutritious diet. 


As a nation we have the food and the 
means to distribute it. 

We must be especially concerned in 
the light of Secretary Freeman’s report 
of the latest research on American diets. 
Of special significance is that among 
households with incomes of $3,000 and 
under, 36 percent had poor diets. 

This is further evidence of the urgent 
need for making the best possible use 
of the Federal food assistance programs 
in helping families help themselves to 
a better diet. 

I take great pride as a Member of 
Congress and as a private citizen in the 
progress we have made in recent years, 
steadily expanding family food help to 
the needy. 

But, we must not lose sight of the 
challenges that lie ahead in the great 
humanitarian cause of helping all of 
our needy men, women and children meet 
the basic need for food. 


AVIATION’S TEST-CHEATING 
RACKET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, for the millions who ride with 
our Nation’s airlines and the more than 
100,000 aircraft of business and private 
aviation, £ dangerous and potentially 
deadly situation exists. 

An article published this week in Busi- 
ness and Commercial Aviation, a repu- 
table and prominent aviation journal, 
names people and places which leads one 
to the conclusion that there is a vast 
illegal traffic, probably a nationwide or- 
ganization, in stolen examinations used 
to qualify pilots at all levels. This is not 
only of concern to the public who want 
to see the safety of air travel increased 
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but to the pilots who are proud of their 
profession and want to maintain high 
standards. 

As an experienced pilot in both mili- 
tary and civil aviation, I cannot under- 
score enough, to my colleagues, the grav- 
ity of such a situation. The highways 
of the air are in part composed of sophis- 
ticated electronic signals, very definite 
air traffic rules about which one must 
have an intimate knowledge and safety 
is compromised when a person obtains 
an FAA rating based on the score he 
made on an examination which had been 
stolen and for a price furnished to him 
in advance. 

The article exposes what seems to be 
highly illegal traffic in the actual written 
examinations administered by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration which must 
be passed by anyone desiring a legitimate 
flight rating. It talks of so-called schools 
where one can enroll and—for a price— 
learn not about the art and science of 
flying and the rules and regulations that 
must be followed to be a qualified pilot, 
but rather learn in something on the 
order of less than 2 days the exact an- 
swers to the written Federal Aviation 
test being given. I am told that in one 
instance a current FAA exam was se- 
cured from an illegal source even before 
the FAA personnel in the region who were 
to administer the test received their of- 
ficial copies. 

I have personally discussed the allega- 
tions and accusations set forth in this 
article with people involved in the in- 
vestigation that prompted the exposé. I 
have also spoken to a representative of a 
legitimate private research and evalua- 
tion organization whose own investiga- 
tion into illegal traffic with the material 
administered by the organization for the 
selection of airline crews has been simi- 
larly pilfered, reproduced and illegally 
sold to airline pilot applicants by ap- 
parently the same unsavory individuals. 

I am told that a check into the police 
records of some of those people cited in 
the article shows convictions for grand 
larceny, worthless checks, fraudulent 
mail-order operations, assault and bat- 
tery and forging of draft cards. Some of 
their personal lives have been character- 
ized by divorce, nonsupport, use of sev- 
eral aliases, losing jobs because of steal- 
ing from employers and operating so- 
called flight schools out of motel rooms. 

In addition, one individual as ob- 
served in the magazine, and from whom 
FAA had previously seized 200 or 300 
FAA exams met death under violent and 
mysterious circumstances. 

Judging from the apparent nationwide 
scope of this nefarious activity, one can 
easily believe it is a highly financed and 
well-organized operation and may be 
connected with the more dangerous ele- 
ments of society. 

The authors directly quote an appar- 
ently dedicated FAA official as having 
said in response to a question about the 
theft of FAA exams and how they get 
into the wrong hands of less-than-honest 
flight schools, “What can we do? They 
get them before we do, it seems.” 

Congress must make it clear that we 
shall not tolerate crimes against the 
legitimate structure of society and 
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should bring an immediate halt to the 
activities of the criminals that threaten 
both the safety of the people and the 
confidence they hold in their Representa- 
tives. 

The article calls for an investigation 
by the House Committee on Government 
Operations, on which I have the honor 
to serve, and I concur most strongly. If 
the safety of the American people is 
endangered by fraudulent activities 
about which the FAA can do little, as 
indicated by this journalist, it appears 
the regulations should be amended to 
correct the situation as expeditiously as 
possible. If, under the present Federal 
air regulations, the Government is vir- 
tually powerless in dealing with this 
miasma and if the U.S. attorneys, FBI, 
and FAA lack the statutory muscle to 
maintain the integrity of this govern- 
mental function, further proliferation 
of the illegal activity could result in con- 
ceivable, catastrophic loss of life and 
property. 

I should hope, Mr. Speaker, that my 
very able and distinguished chairman, 
Mr. Dawson, of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, will call im- 
mediate executive sessions of the appro- 
priate subcommittee to gather facts 
from the public and officials involved 
about what is described as a multi- 
million-dollar racket. 

The article points out the legal prob- 
lems involved in closing down such op- 
erations and points out the suggestions 
made by an FAA official: 

Drop the tests as a FAA function. Let each 
licensed flight school devise its own exam, 
oral or written, administered by the school’s 
chief examiner. When the school decides the 
student is ready, the FAA inspector can ad- 
minister a searching oral review as part of 
the complete test, rather than the brief oral 
now given. (Should one school have more 
than its share of failures on the FAA oral, 
it would lose the testing privilege and per- 
haps its approval.) 

Another approach simply would be to 
eliminate the written exams altogether (as 
many colleges are doing) and evaluate a stu- 
dent’s performance from a written record of 
achievement or statement from his instruc- 
tor that he is convinced his student is well- 
versed in the areas covered in the writtens. 
Should an instructor decide to make an ex- 
tra buck with some bogus signing off of in- 
struction, severe penalties could be meted 
out, including revocation of all his tickets 
and a fat fine, and blacklisting by private 
aviation organizations. 


I would offer another alternative for 
consideration: In order to obtain any 
particular level of knowledge and pro- 
ficiency, require that before an applicant 
is eligible to take an examination he 
must first have completed a prescribed 
course from an FAA-approved source and 
have the written assurance of the in- 
structor that the applicant is ready for 
an intensive and in-depth examination 
as well as the actual fiying checkout. 
For those who would object that their 
freedoms were being infringed on by be- 
ing forced to go through FAA-approved 
courses or attend FAA licensed schools 
before they can take an exam to be li- 
censed, we need only point out that the 
precedent is well founded in other pro- 
fessions, such as law, medicine, and so 
forth. 
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Though I do not hold any of these 
alternatives out as the total answer, I 
cannot stand idly by and see the reputa- 
tion, safety, life and limb of all the 
dedicated and conscientious pilots in 
this country being in jeopardy by a few 
who would go up into the airways with- 
out the proper knowledge and/or 
ability. 

As a lifelong pilot and a concerned 
representative of a district that ranks 
as a major aviation terminal, I cannot 
overstate the immediate necessity to in- 
vestigate this matter and the vital need 
to devise summary controls and correc- 
tions should the allegations prove even 
partially true. A poorly qualified pilot 
operating in today’s airspace is guiding 
a potentially lethal missile at both other 
aircraft and citizens on the ground. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the text of the article 
in the Recorp at this point: 

AVIATION’s TEST-CHEATING RACKET 


B/CA collects some notes from the under- 
ground, records some allegations, and makes 
some observations. It's a multi-million-dollar 
operation on one likes to talk about, though 
it could be killing a lot of people. 

In early December, 1967, FAA’s GADO of- 
fice in Denver, Colorado, announced it had 
seized a number of FAA airman exams from 
a flight school in Greeley, Colo., and the re- 
sulting publicity marked the unveiling of 
one of aviation’s best-known secrets. The 
traffic in stolen, copied, photographed, or 
otherwise pilfered FAA examinations is both 
lucrative and long-standing. In 1967 alone, it 
is estimated that some $5 million was plopped 
into the hands of the exam racketeers, and 
that amount is paltry indeed in comparison 
to the inestimable danger to life and prop- 
erty such operations threaten. 

In the Denver incident, an unnamed Swiss 
citizen complained to Denver GADO that Air 
Training Center in Greeley, which had sold 
him a ground school course, was merely tell- 
ing him answers to actual questions lifted 
verbatim from official FAA tests. On the basis 
of the man’s testimony, a search warrant was 
issued and the U.S. Attorney in Denver found 
exams and films of exams in the possession 
of Rodney Capron, a 24-year-old flight in- 
structor. Capron allegedly photographed 
copies of examinations that had been stolen 
previously from FAA Flight Service in Trini- 
dad, Colorado. 

The theft of FAA examinations probably 
began the day the first one was published, 
and the traffic has been lively ever since. One 
of the most revered and able of thieves in 
the aviation business was the late Alfred 
Henry McCurdy, of Miami and other places. 
For years and years, McCurdy peddled FAA 
exam contraband to aspiring pilots in Florida 
and New York, operating from McCurdy 
Aviation, 838 Okeechobee Rd., Hialeah. In 
1962, Miami GADO reports, FAA broke into 
McCurdy’s apartment and picked up 200 
or 300 copies of stolen airman exams,” In 
early June, 1966, the redoubtable McCurdy 
broke into someone else’s apartment himself 
in Miami Beach and was greeted with three 
shotgun blasts from the Miami Beach Spe- 
cial Enforcement Squad, which proved fatal 
to McCurdy but did nothing to crimp the 
business. 

In 1967, FAA-Miami administered more 
than 8000 written examinations, making it 
the busiest in the nation. So for anyone in- 
terested in helping out the test-takers on 
either a legitimate or illegitimate basis, 
Miami is the country’s choicest location. Add 
to this one of the nation’s most exquisitely 
corrupt judicial systems, and the magic city 
of Biscayne must get the nod for being the 
warmest spot for larceny south of Cook 
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County, Ill. For the aviation minded, Miami 
will supply phony pilot’s licenses, forged 
medical certificates, two-day reviews of any 
FAA exam, astoundingly efficient preparation 
for airline pre-employment and Stanine 
examinations, and we are told, someone up- 
state with an FAA-designee approval peddles 
tickets without so much as an airplane ride. 
In view of Miami’s unenviable reputation, 
B/CA went gumshoeing under the sub-tropi- 
cal sun, the results of which furtive investi- 
gation are here recorded. 


EXCITING MIAMI SPRINGS 


To the north and west of Miami Interna- 
tional Airport lies the city of Miami Springs, 
wherein live most Miami-based young airline 
pilots and stewardesses. For many years it 
was the center of much of Miami’s narcotic 
traffic and the home of more than its share 
of criminals. Along NW 36th Street, which 
runs parallel to Miami's runway 9L-27R, are 
aviation ground schools, Pan Am's and East- 
ern’s pilot-hiring offices, a bunch of aircraft 
supply houses, and a continuous parade of 
grinning stewardess trainees. It was in 
Miami Springs that B/CA made its first con- 
tact. On Curtis Parkway, which runs north 
from 36th Street, is Curtis School of Aero- 
nautics, a tiny storefront in the Springs 
Shopping Center. The plate glass window and 
door are backed with closed venetian blinds, 
as they have been since the business opened 
years ago. The Curtis name is pasted inside 
the window with gold luminous house-letter- 
ing. 

Owner (apparent) and operator of Curtis 
is Mr. Fred Landry, a 36-year-old, handsome, 
soft-spoken, young businessman born in Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. Mr. Landry has been in 
aviation most of his life, as a mechanic in 
Massachusetts, then with United Airlines, as 
a helicopter pilot in Alaska, and in some 
capacity with now-defunct Imperial Airlines. 
His pilot's license number (Commercial) is 
1393188, issued in August of 1961. 

One of Curtis’ services to aviation is the 
sale of preparation books for all sorts of 
exams, which Curtis calls “Key Books.” These 
pamphlets contain practice questions for the 
applicable exam, and though they are inter- 
estingly close to the exact questions on the 
real tests, they are not precisely the same. 
But we decided it would provide opportunity 
to discuss flying and such with Fred Landry 
if we were to drop in and buy a book. 

“This won't guarantee you the job, of 
course,” confided Landry as we handed him 
five bucks (which he plopped in his wallet, 
apparently not being able to afford a cash 
register). In the back room of the store sat 
two men studying booklets, and we studied 
the nearest pupil as he slid a ruler down the 
page, step by step. There was no instructor 
present. “What airline are you going with?” 
Landry asked. “Eastern,” we guessed, “can 
you help with the pre-employment and 
Stanine?” 

Landry told us that for $500 he would 
give us a two-day preparation and guaran- 
tee a high grade with the airline tests. “We 
have Eastern’s,” was his assurance. “How 
about the FAA Flight Engineer written?” was 
our next inquiry. “That’s $300, also two days. 
You won’t learn anything, you understand. 
We just give you the pertinent material.” 
Those were almost the exact words that an- 
other investigator (who had worked with 
B/CA earlier) heard when she called Curtis 
about preparation for the Commercial writ- 
ten. Our agent, a Delta Air Lines stewardess, 
contacted Curtis and advised that her boy- 
friend would teach her to fly if she passed 
the Commerical written. At the time, Landry’s 
secretary, Mrs. Betty Linde, who Landry says 
has gotten married and retired now, told our 
stewardess she could pass the test with two 
days preparation, again just getting “perti- 
nent information . . if you follow me...” 
The stewardess advised she had not one hour 
fiying time, and Mrs. Linde said that made 
no difference, 
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B/CA has talked to several pilots (and non- 
pilots) who claim they have bought FAA 
exams and/or pre-employment exams (on a 
study-in-the-school basis) from Curtis 
School of Aeronautics, In April of 1967, Amer- 
ican Institutes for Research persuaded the 
US. District Court of Florida to issue a re- 
straining injunction against Mr. Fred Lan- 
dry, doing business as Curtis School of Aero- 
nautics, to halt Landry’s use of any of the 
materials or copyrighted material of the 
plaintiff, who publishes the Stanine bat- 
teries. Landry was further enjoined from 
claiming he had any part of AIR’s tests, and 
to deny that he knows the real questions, 
answers or problems that appear on the AIR 
Stanine examinations. 

With a promise to Landry to return for 
the test preparation, B/CA took a trip to 
Opa-Locka Airport, probably the busiest 
aviation-training center in the world. We 
talked to the chief of one of the big flight 
schools, one which B/CA personally knows 
to be impeccably honest (and likewise suc- 
cessful). “Well,” our friend offered, “Curtis 
comes around to our dormitories and tells 
one of the kids [flight students] he'll give 
him all the exams for nothing if he will 
bring 15 more guys in that will pay. Of 
course they’re selling hot exams. If we find 
out about one of our kid's involvement, I 
take him in here and straighten him out.” 

The school director was unusually candid. 
We asked 10 to 15 other Miami aviation 
people about this business and almost with- 
out fail got a generally disappointing reac- 
tion. Everyone had kind advice, a half- 
disgusted smile, and usually a quiet ad- 
monition to go back to New York before we 
found ourselves in the Miami River. “This 
isn’t some two-bit operation,” we were told. 
“These guys don’t take kindly to someone 
who threatens a million-dollar-a-year 
business.” 

But we did run into one young man who 
was happy to report that he bought “the 
Stanine” for $500, busted the test anyway, 
and got his money back. Marveling at the 
curious honesty of the test seller, we asked 
where we might get the exam. He sent us 
to Air Florida, Inc., also called AFI, on Opa- 
Locka field. AFT is a little flight school oper- 
ated by Mr. Al Burnett. Burnett is an old 
face around Miami aviation circles, and 
lately has made quite a succes of the flying 
business, Judging from the plush office we 
sat down in to talk. (When Burnett al- 
legedly sold the preparation for the Stanine 
to our confidant, he operated as Southeast 
Aero.) 

On Burnett’s office table was a copy of the 
Fraternal Order of Police Magazine and a 
couple of Beechcraft brochures. Beside him 
hung an Eastern Air Lines copilot uniform, 
which belonged to his partner, he told us. 
Mr. Burnett was not anxious to give us any 
information. He admitted he could prepare 
us for “the Stanine and preemployment” if 
we were to apply to Eastern. Not quite satis- 
fied, we persisted, and said someone across 
the way told us he had taken the test from 
AFI and claimed he had “about half” of it. 
Burnett nodded and suggested that we shop 
around. He then gave us the name of Don 
King, who, he said, gets $300 for the test. 
(The King advertisement appears in the 
Miami Herald regularly, selling simply “Air- 
line Test Preparation.”) We then asked if we 
could get briefed on the FAA Engineers exam, 
and Burnett said he could arrange it. 

We talked to flight-school operators, in- 
structors and students, Everybody knew what 
was happening where, but apparently didn't 
want to kill a good thing or demurred from 
getting involved for fear of loss of good 
health. Other investigations turned up alle- 
gations of operations in Ft. Worth, San Diego, 
Seattle, New York City and Tampa, Fla. 

One company told B/CA it has spent some 
$40,000 for private investigations into illegal 
test ‘traffic in the Miami area, the results of 
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which sleuthing are, of course, private and 
confidential at this point. 

The Colorado case, Denver FAA says, is 
“closed” with its report to the U.S. Attorney. 
Denver Assistant Attorney M. C. Branch, who 
says he hasn't read the report, is doubtful 
that any “substantive action can be taken.” 
In another case in Texas, a publisher has 
been reproducing FAA materials and selling 
the tests through “two flight schools” (some- 
where in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area). FAA 
says no administrative action has been taken 
against the flight schools. Although the pub- 
lisher was “actually publishing the exams,” 
FAA says it can’t do anything because “he’s 
not connected with aviation,” 

Faye Linehan is the head of Miami FAA 
GADO. He “knows all about this business,” 
one commentator assured. So B/CA asked 
Linehan simply why doesn’t he do some- 
thing about Curtis and the others if they are 
in fact dealing in FAA eaxminations illegally, 
phrasing the question so he could deny 
knowledge of such traffic should he choose 
to do so. “What can we do?” was the unsur- 
prising answer. “They get them before we do, 
it seems.” Linehan is known in Miami as a 
good administrator and not one to be pushed 
about. But even his 6-ft-2-in. frame can't 
stop the illicit test traffic in his district, even 
though he knows it’s the busiest place in 
the country for that dubious field of educa- 
tion. 

Linehan’s explanation was nearly the same 
as that of the FAA Compliance and Security 
section in Washington. It concerns, mainly, 
the law, which in this case protects the 
crooks, FAA is not arily an enforce- 
ment agency. In all the Fedral Air Regula- 
tions, just three short paragraphs deal with 
cheating on airman examinations, and the 
penalties provided are about as toothy as 
a timid chicken, The Feds can suspend the 
airman certificate of people involved in such 
duplicity (as they did in Greeley, Colo.) or 
pull the FAA school approval. That’s about 
all. These are “civil penalties,” not criminal 
penalties, Criminal acts against the United 
States are usually handled through the de- 
partment of Justice. So FAA has to go to a 
U.S. Attorney in order to prosecute in these 
matters, again as it did in the Greeley case. 
The applicable laws include defrauding the 
government, theft and possession of govern- 
ment property (Sec. 20.17 of U.S. Code), and 
thwarting the legitimate function of the gov- 
ernment. Obviously, these are fuzzy legal 
areas: Does the possession of photographs 
of government property constitute theft of 
government property? (We have some pic- 
tures of B-58s in our files, after all.) If itis a 
crime to thwart the legitimate function of 
government, what about the usual impunity 
of extremes by protestors and strikes by pub- 
lic employees? And as for defrauding the 
government, the wording is too remote for 
1968 courts to even consider that applica- 
tion. U.S. Attorneys therefore, are not only 
reluctant to get involved, they probably 
would be wasting everyone’s time. The Jus- 
tice Department doesn’t consider a “piece of 
paper” stolen from the government important 
enough to warrant extensive legal action, a 
patently ridiculous contention, of course. 
The simple truth is that there is presently 
no tough law on the books to stop this chi- 
canery. About the only avenue is through 
the Internal Revenue Service and its friends 
at the FBI. The test-sellers, it would seem, 
don’t claim all the take on their tax forms. 

The second major obstacle preventing legal 
restraint of the business is getting the goods 
on the bad guys. FAA has “investigated Cur- 
tis School of Aeronautics and others. 
but we couldn't find exactly what we want- 
ed.” If FAA sends a man into a suspected 
operation (as often probers have done) to 
act as a private citizen buying some services, 
the courts look on it as “entrapment” and 
evidence from that method is not well-loved 
in court. 
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“We are fairly certain this is a nationwide 
cooperative effort,” FAA told us. “We also 
suspect the material is coming through one 
or more government employees. But we can't 
spend a lot of time and money investigating 
brush fires. We have to find the source.” 

Rewriting the examinations is costly, time- 
consuming, and relatively silly. “There are 
only so many ways you can phrase a ques- 
tion,” Miami’s Linehan observed, Or, a FAA- 
Oklahoma City points out, “Hundreds of 
man-hours are needed to devise original 
questions, Then the sharpies change a word 
or two and the tests can’t really be picked out 
as forgeries by the customer nor duplications 
by the FAA.” 

But maybe the solution is not in prosecu- 
tion. Linehan offers this suggestion: Drop 
the tests as an FAA function. Let each li- 
censed flight school devise its own exam, oral 
or written, administered by the school’s chief 
examiner. When the school decides the stu- 
dent is ready, the FAA inspector can ad- 
minister a searching oral review as part of 
the complete test, rather than the brief oral 
now given. (Should one school have more 
than its share of failures on the FAA oral, it 
would lose the testing privilege and perhaps 
its approval.) 

Another approach simply would be to elim- 
inate the written exams altogether (as many 
colleges are doing) and evaluate a student’s 
performance from a written record of 
achievement or statement from his instructor 
that he is convinced his student is well- 
versed in the areas covered in the writtens. 
Should an instructor decide to make an 
extra buck with some bogus signing off of 
instruction, severe penalties could be meted 
out, including revocation of all his tickets 
and a fat fine, and blacklisting by private 
aviation organizations. 

With regard to the Stanine and pre- 
employment psychological examinations, the 
airlines (Eastern claims: “We know who get 
the briefing from Curtis”) require that the 
applicant fill in all sources of his previous 
training. If he fails to name a known test- 
selling school and actually has attended such 
an institution of higher learning, he subjects 
himself to dismissal at any time in the future 
on that basis alone. Further, a man who 
spends $500 on any of these preparations is 
taking a bad bet. The Stanine measures a 
man’s “trainability,” among other things. If 
he beats the tests through collusion, and if 
the tests are reliable and valid, he'll prob- 
ably have his problems in getting through 
the training program anyway. (Considering 
today’s training costs, this is not exactly 
kindness to a potential employer.) Moreover, 
if he is discovered (when applying to Eastern 
for example, who, again, claim they know), 
he’s in trouble with any other airline that 
requires administration of the Stanines to 
applicants, since his earlier false declaration 
that he hasn’t been coached is on record with 
the American Institutes for Research, author 
and administrator of the examination serv- 
ices. This statement, with permission of the 
applicant (mandatory before being tested), 
becomes an integral part of the employment 
application for other airlines. 

The Stanine people claim to be investing in 
a security program that will make it less 
worthwhile for thieves to ply their trade on 
these tests, “But,” said an AIR source, we're 
still going to need all the help we can get 
from the airlines and from the law-enforce- 
ment agencies.” “It’s [the test stealing] a 
very serious matter, which make our normal 
job much more difficult to do,” AIR told us. 

At any rate, B/CA strongly urges the House 
Committee on Government Operations (or 
the Senate counterpart) to conduct a full in- 
vestigation. These committees are ; 
with keeping an eye on the operations of 
government agencies and bureaus. If FAA is 
unable to give examinations to pilots equita- 
bly and efficiently, Congress should know 
about it. 
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The shrugged-shoulders reaction to known 
crime may be fashionable, but it’s hardly de- 
fensible. It is inconceivable that the U.S. 
Government lacks the power (or the inclina- 
tion) to either prosecute those responsible 
for the illegal traffic in examinations or to 
devise a policy that renders the whole busi- 
ness infeasible. The exams are being stolen 
and reproduced and all means to date to 
control the pilfering have failed. Local U.S. 
Attorneys may look upon this as trivia, but 
the aviation community cannot. A man not 
capable of passing a written examination, 
that requires but an average intelligence 
and a minimum of training to negotiate, is 
quite probably incapable of operating an 
aircraft—and most certainly not in today’s 
airspace—safely. 

We are instructed that the primary mission 
or the FAA is safety in the airspace. That the 
sale of these tests is a compromise of safety 
is obvious. And if FAA and Congress cannot 
do the job, or choose not to, it will then 
become incumbent upon every employer to 
vigorously investigate a pilot-applicant’s 
training and assume where there’s smoke 
there’s fire, or in this case, where there is 
unsavory association there is collusion. If an 
airline or corporate operation makes it clear 
to applicants that all previous training will 
be thoroughly reviewed, they'll do everyone 
a favor. (It is axiomatic, of course, that if 
the airlines do know who's getting prepped 
on their employment tests and FAA airman 
exams, the test sellers would not enjoy the 
booming business they obviously do. Further, 
the airlines themselves aren't entirely pristine 
in this preparation business. Many copilots 
undergo intensive cram courses before the 
ATR written, again involving just perti- 
nent information.“) 

The government, should it wish to prose- 
cute and at least limit this crime, needs the 
help of citizens not officially connected with 
a federal agency. If anyone can secure doc- 
mented proof (or at least verbal proof) of 
this racket’s operations anywhere, he would 
direct this information to Washington’s en- 
forcement section of FAA or a local GADO, 
or failing any satisfactory reaction, this 
magazine. If you prefer to stand by and let 
someone else get involved, don't ride in air- 
planes, 


PAYING RANSOM TO EDUCATE YOUR 
CHILDREN: ADDRESS BY GOV. 
CLAUDE KIRK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first major speeches I made during 
my earliest months in Congress was on 
the topic of education. Since then I 
have made many more and I have de- 
voted a great deal of my time to the 
problems in this area. 

No Member of this body takes the prob- 
lems of education lightly, and for this 
reason I wish to include in the RECORD 
today, a speech by the Governor of Flor- 
ida, Claude Kirk, on the topic which has 
recently generated so much attention— 
sanctions. 

I can remember another speech on 
education which I made in late 1963 and 
in which I warned about the drive by 
the National Education Association for 
sanctions rights at the local level. Gov- 
ernor Kirk demonstrates this is the prob- 
lem as it exists on the statewide level. 
Governor Kirk delivered this speech to 
the Public Schools Association, Concord, 
N.H., on February 7. 
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I would also like to indicate the situ- 
ation more fully by including the intro- 
ductory remarks of Mr. Meldrim Thomp- 
son, Jr., president of the association: 

INTRODUCTION OF GOVERNOR KIRK 


(By Meldrim Thompson, Jr., president, Public 
Schools Association) 


We in New Hampshire are justly proud of 
a commitment to public education that, with 
Massachusetts, is the oldest in the Nation. In 
1647 when we were part of the Bay State 
Colony, our colonial legislature provided for 
public education after “the Lord hath in- 
creased the number of householders in a 
town to fifty.” 

This was almost 150 years before Washing- 
ton became President and almost 200 years 
before Florida joined our Union of States. It 
was about that time in Florida’s history 
when the ancestors of the present day Semi- 
nole Indians were cayorting in the Everglades 
as the original land speculators, a multi-mil- 
lion dollar fact recently recognized by the 
U.S. Court of Claims. 

Thus, for 330 years we in the Granite State 
have believed in and worked for the educa- 
tion of our children at public expense. 

It is difficult to categorize quality as it ap- 
plies to education. We think it is significant 
that NEA statistics show that results 
achieved in our public schools are well above 
the average for the Nation in a number of 
categories. For example, in the percentage 
rate of increase in students completing high 
school. 

These better than national average results 
we obtain by a truly remarkable financial 
effort. Approximately one-third of our cur- 
rent State budget of 53 million plus is ear- 
marked for the support of education. In ad- 
dition, we raised last year in our local school 
district meetings 70 million dollars for our 
public schools. 

This huge sum for our public schools, the 
largest percentage locally raised in any State, 
eloquently indicates that our local voters are 
concerned about, committed to, and watch- 
ful over public education, 

Our people believe in good teaching and 
have demonstrated their willingness to pay 
for it. Last year the legislature failed to act 
on a recommended $5,200 minimum teachers 
salary, but today all over our State local 
school boards are quietly and honestly facing 
the fact of teacher salary competition by 
raising their local minimums Above the sug- 
gested $5,200. 

Recently it was discovered by the local 
unit of the NEA that our educational body 
politic was suffering from a malady they de- 
scribe as “seriously deteriorating educational 
conditions.” And the hint is abroad that 
New Hampshire may soon be consigned to the 
same sanction health waters now occupied by 
Florida. 

Thus, the unrest in education as evi- 
denced by 94 teacher walkouts across the 
Nation in the past six months is awash in 
the plains and valleys of our own State. For 
this reason we believe that every citizen of 
our State will want to know what school 
sanctions mean and how to face up to them. 

We or the public schools association are 
genuinely privileged to be able to present to 
you this evening the children’s champion in 
the field of public education, a man of rec- 
ognized courage and constructive vision who 
is now valiantly struggling with many of the 
similar educational problems that loom on 
our New Hampshire horizon—his excellency, 
the Honorable Claude R. Kirk, Jr., the Gov- 
ernor of Florida. 


I have indicated the knowledge and 
concern which Mr, Thompson has for 
education through previous articles of 
his which I have inserted into the RECORD. 
He is, of course, distressed that his State 
is facing the problems discussed by Gov- 
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ernor Kirk. I think we all should be con- 
cerned. 

Governor Kirk’s message follows: 
ADDRESS or Gov, CLAUDE R. KIRK, JR., TO THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, CONCORD, N.H., 

FEBRUARY 7, 1968 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Sanctions is a dirty 
word. 

It is a threat. It is intimidation, It is bully- 
ing, and it has no place in the relationship 
between a sovereign state and those who have 
accepted positions in Government—or their 
representatives, 

We are here tonight because of this dirty 
word—and the threat of it—have been used 
to bully American taxpayers in state after 
state. 

Taxpayers in America are docile. They are 
obedient. They are long-suffering. But they 
don't like to be bullied, Especially by edu- 
cation unions or associations that get the 
lion’s share of their tax dollars. 

Certain of the teacher organizations por- 
tray their members as long-suffering and 
much persecuted, laboring under sweatshop 
conditions, You and I know that this picture 
is not factual and that on the contrary, 
teachers have made tremendous progress to- 
ward improved working conditions and bet- 
ter salaries, 

Their propaganda pays lip-service to the 
“Great Problems” and the “Unfilled Needs” 
of education—but their real demand always 
seem to be one of more money in the pay 
envelopes. 

And while no citizen is uninterested in or 
unconcerned with the needs of education— 
and while there are few indeed who are un- 
willing to pay the bill for real quality edu- 
cation for their children—there are millions 
of Americans who are in a state of near re- 
bellion over this constant goading of the 
public by the teacher unions. 

In Florida we are the 29th state in per 
capita income—but in 1966-1967 we paid in- 
structional salaries averaging within 644 dol- 
lars of the national median—$7,085 dollars. 
Nevertheless, in 1967, the Florida Teacher 
Association threatened us with sanctions, 
imposed sanctions, suspended sanctions, 
threatened to suspend the suspension—and 
announced and re-announced its positive 
determination to walk out of the classroom 
with notice, without notice, on a date cer- 
tain, on a date uncertain, 

Any citizen of Florida who read his daily 
paper with any degree of attention could 
not fail to get the idea that he had to agree 
to pay the Teacher Association a ransom to 
protect. his child’s education. And that is 
exactly the idea the Teacher Association 
wanted him to get. 

Let me tell you just a little bit of the 
background of Florida education so that you 
will understand our reaction to the barrage 
of unprecedented bullying. 

In 1927—the year after I was born—Florida 
had only 375 thousand students and the 
state spent just $973 thousand dollars for 
education. 

In 1947, there were 441 thousand students 
and state spending amounted to $23 million 
dollars. j 

In 1957, there were 852 thousand students 
and the state spent $139 million dollars. 

In 1967, the student total was nearly one 
and a half million—and the total state and 
county spending for education totaled nearly 
$1 billion dollars. On the state level alone, 
this was $245 million more than the previous 
2-year state budget—and it included the 
largest single teacher pay raise in the his- 
tory of Florida. 

For the fiscal year 1968-1969, the state has 
already appropriated $495 million—and I 
have now called our Legislature into special 
session to reconstructure totally our anti- 
quated Public Education System—and to 
invest approximately $400 additional million 
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dollars a year in the new and revitalized 
system that we will create. 

Now does that sound like a state that is 
stingy with dollars for education? That is 
full of downtrodden teachers? That needs 
to be bullied and slandered? 

This does not make sense—especially when 
you consider that Florida is the fastest grow- 
ing state in America—and that its growth 
since the end of World War II has surpassed 
even the wildest expectations of the most 
visionary planners. 

One result of this multiplying growth has 
been that although millions—and billions— 
of dollars have been spent on Florida educa- 
tion, the structure of public education has 
gradually become more and more anti- 
quated—and more relentlessly anchored to 
the dull pace of mediocrity. 

In fact, in over sixty of our sixty-seven 
counties you can be a “garbage collector” 
and be superintendent of public instruction 
because we continue to elect these positions 
and no qualifications are necessary to run— 
except one: They must be registered voters 
in their districts—they do not even have to 
know how to sign their names. 

In addition, Florida is one of only two 
states to have an ex officio State Board of 
Education—the other state is Mississippi. 

Consequently, it has become a system in- 
capable of investing—and all educational 
spending should be considered as an invest- 
ment—the dollars it asks for with anything 
approaching a maximum return, and it sim- 
ply has refused to accept the necessity of 
installing modern management practices to 
analyze what it is producing. 

Obviously, this condition did not spring 
full grown all at once. It is the result of year 
after year—in fact, decade after decade—of 
an ingrown, protective insulation that has 
been in many ways more concerned with pro- 
tecting the system than with educating the 
public. 

In 1967, our Legislature met, It was a 
brand-new legislature, reapportioned by order 
of the Federal Court. It was urban oriented. 
It was very sympathetic to education. And 
how did education greet it? 

With one spending demand after another— 
and without a single innovation in the struc- 
ture, “Praise the Superintendent and pass the 
appropriation” could have been their slogan. 
They didn’t care to be reminded that their 
demands would bankrupt the state or that 
other fields of government service had to have 
at least minimum amounts of consideration. 

As far as the educrats are concerned, tax- 
payers exist to pay taxes and not to ask ques- 
tions. Trying to find out anything about the 
system was just about like raising your hand 
in the schoolroom and having the teacher 
ignore you—forever. 

Not even the wildest stretch of Washing- 
ton-style fiscal irresponsibility could they get 
what they asked for—but they pressured the 
Legislature into spending more money than 
the state had. 

Since Florida law doesn't permit deficit 
spending, I had to veto a couple of unrealistic 
appropriation bills—but in the end we still 
spend 67 cents of every general revenue dollar 
on education. $245 million more than ever 
before—and, as I have said, it included the 
largest single pay raise the state had ever 
given its teachers, 

By the way, in this record education ap- 
propriation was included a $40 million con- 
tribution to the Teacher Retirement Fund, 
which was $500 million in debt—and not one 
penny had ever been contributed to it by 
the state. 

Not that this concerned the militant 
Teacher Association, Their motto was always 
“More today and let tomorrow take care of 
itself.” They may have taken economics in 
college but I wouldn’t care to have graded 
their final exams, 

Would you like to know the reception the 
Teacher Association gave this generous state 
education budget? Or can you guess? 
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Well, let me tell you that to listen to them, 
Benedict Arnold was a national hero com- 
pared with Claude Kirk. And this was not 
only the Association leaders, Our elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
howled loudest of all. When it came to a 
choice between the state and the outdated 
educational system, he swore allegience to the 
system and to the confusion for which it 
stands. 

And so, as in any war, they mobilized their 
union army. They whiped up fighting spirit. 
They held revival meetings—at which they 
closed their eyes and held hands and passed 
out undated resignations in wholesale lots— 
and they threatened to doom Florida and 
blot out the sunshine with that dirty word, 
“Sanctions,” 

They called me so many names, I can’t 
remember them all. And they waved their 
sanctions like they were the sticks and 
stones to break my bones, and some, 
including a visitor jrom Miami in the audi- 
torium tonight, called for my impeachment. 

Janet Dean, President Dade County Class- 
room Teachers Assoc. 

Even sọ, it is with some pride that I re- 
port that we still reman calm, after all, as 
Florida’s first Republican Governor in 94 
years—and having just finished an extended 
session with a Democrat-controlled Legisla- 
ture—I was growing accustomed to a bit of 
fault-finding here and there. 

All governors get a lot of advice, most of 
it well intentioned. The idea is that generally 
we should remain in some ivory tower, far 
above the battlefield, and let our local educa- 
tion systems take the beating. 

This is a very safe approach. Retreat to 
some comfortable rest camp and let the other 
guys take the casualties. But I wasn't ever 
really tempted. 

I'm not a politician—I have never held 
another political office in my life—but one of 
the basic reasons I got into politics was that 
government seemed to be evading its obliga- 
tions more than fulfilling them, particularly 
in education. 

The day Government at any level can’t 
meet—and beat—a naked threat to its leader- 
ship, it is no Government at all. The day it 
yields to this kind of bullying, it ceases to 
exist. 

So I told all those well-meaning advisers 
that we would not run and hide—and that 
we would confront the challenge just as we 
confront other challenges to Government. 
Quickly, openly and confidently. 

Sure, there was a lot of noise—but in spite 
of it, I never doubted for a moment that the 
backing of six million Floridians was behind 
me and against these bullying union tactics. 

Go ahead, I told them. Impose your sanc- 
tions. Do your worst to hurt the state you 
have to look to for every benefit. I even of- 
fered them a chance to “poison the well” 
right in my office. I told them whenever I was 
trying to sell a businessman from out of 
state on investing in Florida, I'd give them 
a chance to come right in and tell him their 
evil story. 

Pretty open-handed offer? I thought so. I 
don’t think you'll be surprised when I tell 
you that not once did they take me up on it. 
They much preferred to fight their battle at 
long distance. 

They collected a typical union war chest 
and they used it for gloomy advertising, to 
write sad letters and to spread all sorts of 
scare propapanda about what a terrible place 
Florida was for teachers. Of course, while 
this was going on, there was no great rush 
to leave Florida by our more than 50,000 
teachers. The vast majority of them remained 
calm and level-headed. 

While the war hawks threatened that their 
members would kiss the Florida sunshine 
Good-bye without a second thought, the 
dedicated professionals in the rank and file 
knew full well what kind of teaching jobs 
were available elsewhere. Apparently, there 
were mighty few who had any great incli- 
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nation to move to the trouble-wracked school 
systems of the nation’s big cities. 

Late last summer, the Association leaders 
decided to make a grand slam publicity move. 
They wired the National Republican Com- 
mittee to instruct them not to hold the 1968 
GOP National Convention in Florida. And 
can you imagine that by some strange co- 
incidence every news medium in Florida got 
a full copy of their communication—together 
with the usual propaganda barrage of still 
more threats. What could be more ridiculous? 

In any case, the 1968 Republican National 
Convention is going to be held at Miami 
Beach—and every responsible person in the 
state is highly enthusiastic about this most 
significant ‘Florida First”. 

And if you want to get the first look at the 
next President of the United States, the best 
place to do it will be at Miami Beach, Florida, 
next August. 

There is usually some element of humor 
even in the most serious situations—and 
there was one thing that was quite funny in 
this “Sanctions vs. State“ battle. 

In late June—just when our politically- 
oriented state superintendent had achieved 
an ear-splitting crescendo of denunciation of 
anyone opposed to education’s financial de- 
mands—lI found out that there were on hand 
about 100 prints of a brand new, full color, 
teacher recruiting film, 

This film—which was an excellent tech- 
nical production and which cost many thou- 
sands of dollars to make—was produced at 
the direction of the superintendent. It was 
called “T Minus Fifteen and Counting” and 
it ran 15 minutes. 

It portrayed the world of Florida education 
as the ideal place for any teacher to come 
and practice the profession. It skipped the 
system's deficiencies—but it did show the 
better life families live in our state. It was 
obviously intended by the superintendent to 
be used in out-of-state teacher recruiting. 

But with the superintendent loudly pro- 
claiming that Florida education was being 
grossly underfinanced—despite the largest 
education budget in history—and Florida 
teachers grossly underpaid—despite being 
within $44 of the national average and num- 
ber one in the Southeast—and despite the 
fact that they had just received the largest 
single pay increase in history—$1050 dol- 
lars—he could hardly proceed to send his 
highly favorable film on its projected tour. 

In fact, what he did was keep quiet as the 
proverbial mouse about it. When I found out 
it existed and had it shown to my staff—he 
became highly agitated and actually threat- 
ened to go to court to prevent me—the 
elected Governor of Florida—from showing it 
to anyone else. 

As it happened, I had no intention of show- 
ing it to anyone else. It—together with the 
thousands of tax dollars it cost—has re- 
mained carefully buried, presumably at the 
superintendent’s instructions, but it is most 
interesting to note that the system he 
thought was so wonderful in March became, 
in his opinion, a real lemon in June. 

The moral of the story, if there is one, is 
that a politically chosen superintendent can’t 
be independent of pressure groups. All the 
education study committees in Florida’s his- 
tory—1927, 1947, and 1967—have recom- 
mended his replacement by an appointed pro- 
fessional Commissioner of Education—a rec- 
ommendation in which I heartily concur. 

The long summer came to an end with the 
threats getting louder and shriller—but, 
curiously, the only real positive action was 
being taken in my office. 

I have never made a secret of the fact that 
I am deeply concerned about the state of 
public education—and particularly about the 
inadequacies of the system responsible for 
its operation. I discussed it at length in my 
campaign for the Governorship. Right after 
taking office, I scheduled four education con- 
ferences to meet with civic and business 
leaders, with parents, with teachers, and with 
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students—the customers of education whose 
ratings are both highly accurate and gener- 
ally ignored by the educrats. These confer- 
ences were held in the spring of last year in 
four different locations in Florida and they 
produced a lot of interesting information. 

All during the summer, my staff and I care- 
fully evaluated Florida education as it stood 
at that time. To handle educational affairs in 
my office, I became the first Florida gover- 
nor—and possibly the first in the nation— 
to have a special assistant on my staff for 
educational affairs. 

I got a good one—and a young one. Ex- 
perienced enough to know when the old 
pros were trying to pull the wool over his 
eyes and young enough to believe that a 
comprehensive restructuring of state educa- 
tion could be accomplished by a determined 
effort. 

School in Florida started on September 
5th, and that eveninng I went on statewide 
television to discuss the state of Public Edu- 
cation in Florida, face-to-face with our citi- 
zens. I showed them the result of months of 
hard work—a 35,000 word report we called 
“Education in Florida: Perspective for To- 
morrow”—and I told them I was appointing 
a 30-member Citizen Commission for quality 
education in Florida. 

The job I gave that commission was to 
examine Florida education from every 
angle—to provide us with a blueprint for a 
master plan to reconstructure public educa- 
tion—to bring us to a standard of excellence 
no later than 1975. 

Oh, you should have heard the howls! 
Those who had previously refused to make a 
move on the road to excellence now de- 
nounced me for not achieving “Instant Ex- 
cellence“—the thought that real excellence 
Was something that took time and huge 
amounts of effort was so disturbing to these 
people that they preferred to stand still— 
wrapped forever in the confronting cloak of 
mediocrity that graded students but never 
graded education. 

The Commission did a really monumental 
job. It organized support teams—and I must 
tell you that the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation—the same split personality group 
that acts half the time as a militant labor 
union—rediscovered its professional side 
and took an active part in the Commission’s 
work, Its president and its classroom teacher 
chairman served as Commission members. 

At this point it is pertinent to point out 
that Florida’s teachers took the high road. 
The road of a constructive professional asso- 
ciation, whose aim and goal coincided with 
that of Florida’s recent Commission for Qual- 
ity Education. The emphasis on a cooper- 
ative and positive approach, through their 
association, earned the teachers new respect 
and enabled us to initiate the most far- 
reaching document ever attempted on the 
subject of education in Florida’s history. 
This of professional participation 
should be the role. But when they play the 
*“Unionistic Role” they are out of step with 
progress and I will stand firm against their 
unrealistic pressure tactics. 

The result of this concentrated effort to 
achieve a plan for educational excellence that 
was originally viewed as a job that would take 
anywhere from a year to 15 months, was done 
by the end of 1967. That took determination. 

The Commission has provided us with the 
guidelines to follow to achieve excellence at 
all levels of public education, The Florida 
Education Association, through the service 
of two of its members on the Commission, 
helped to form its recommendations and ap- 
prove the final report which is entitled 
“Toward Excellence . Changing Concepts 
for Education in Florida.” 

It is interesting to note that this kind of 
citizen commission is exactly what the Na- 
tional Education Association—the parent of 
FEA—recommended early in 1966 after a sur- 
vey of Florida education. My predecessor 
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in the Governor’s office and the still serving 
Superintendent of Public Education—who is 
presently the Chief Education Officer in Flor- 
ida—did not follow this recommendation, 

With the Commission Report in hand, I 
called for a special session of the Florida 
Legislature to meet on January 29th for the 
sole and express purpose of considering the 
reconstructure of our educational enterprise. 
This is the first such legislative session in 
Florida history. 

I have already told the Legislature that I 
am not going to hold still for any politically 
motivated taxing bills nor am I going to give 
in to the professional pressure groups and 
simply pour millions of additional tax dol- 
lars into a system that simply continues to 
do the same thing in the same old way. 

If the people of Florida are going to be 
asked to accept new taxes for education, 
they must have a new system with new capa- 
bilities in which to invest their money. 

And because restructuring will require 
constitutional amendments, the citizens are 
going to be able to vote on this matter. If 
there is no restructuring, there will be no 
new millions for the old and inadequate edu- 
cation system we now suffer under. 

I'll bet you can guess the next act in this 
drama. Now the educrats point-blank refuse 
to go along with a public vote. Isn’t it a 
horrible irony and a paradox that the people 
who have been responsible for the education 
of our citizens are the most fearful of their 
rejection at the polls? 

They have gone right back to their old 
demand—"Give us the money and we'll take 
care of education.” 

But there is a new spirit abroad in the 
land—and a new determination. I am sure 
Florida is not the only state where it exists. 
The people know how important education 
is—and how much better is the job it must 
do to educate our children. They know 
how expensive it has become—and they are 
willing to meet the costs. But they demand 
that we create a system with the capacity 
for self-analysis and with the capability of 
achieving excellence at a time certain. 

And they are no longer going to let this 
system be operated as a closed corporation— 
consuming their tax dollars at an ever in- 
creasing rate, but unwilling to account in 
realistic terms of achievement what has been 
done with them. 

They are insisting on a system with mod- 
ern business management practices—with 
planned program budgeting that will sub- 
stitute specific goals and targets for vaguely 
generalized objectives—with better teachers 
who will earn higher salaries based on ability 
of performance and on their functional roles 
in the school system and not merely because 
they have served time in the schoolroom— 
with administrators who are trained to han- 
dle the investment of hundreds of millions 
of tax dollars and who will acknowledge their 
responsibility for a real public accounting of 
what they have accomplished. 

In short, Florida is willing to pay for ex- 
cellence—but we are not going to settle for 
anything less. 

No longer will we continue to pour unend- 
ing millions of today’s dollars into systems 
that were created for yesterday—are inade- 
quate for today—and totally unable to move 
forward into tomorrow. 

And the answer of six million Floridians 
to militant Education Association leaders 
who assault us with sanctions—who threaten 
us with broken contracts and walkouts—who 
prefer intimidation to workable solutions— 
and who would like nothing more than to 
bully the members of their own profession 
out of the classroom and onto the picket 
line—is the continuing pursuit of quality 
education. 

Money alone does not suffice in our quest 
for genuine quality in our system of public 
education. To the contrary, by simply throw- 
ing more money into a system that has 
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proven to be inadequate is to violate a public 
trust in a way that our children must ulti- 
mately pay for. We must be assured that 
our education dollars are spent effectively 
and that the real beneficiaries are our chil- 
dren. 

Therefore, our position must be summed 
up as follows: “We are willing to spend mil- 
lions—hundreds of millions—for quality 
education—but we are not willing to pay 
one additional cent for the old education sys- 
tem supported by the professional pressure 
groups and old line ‘Do it the same way’ 
educrats.” 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana | Mr. BATTIN] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, the “farm 
problem” is tenacious and intricate. This 
has been a recognized fact for a long 
time. The ramifications of the problem 
defy resolution and plague us every year. 
At times it would seem that anyone who 
dares to try to unravel any element of 
the tangle is destined only to become 
snarled inextricably himself. Perhaps 
this is why some are inclined to avoid a 
farm issue. Perhaps they feel the farm- 
ers’ vote is not strong enough to justify 
listening to their problems any more. It 
is easier to duck the issues. It is easier 
to let someone else do the worrying. 

Agriculture is the vital spark of the 
Nation. It is the basic industry upon 
which all other greatness is founded. To 
ignore the problems of its people because 
the headlines are to be found elsewhere, 
because the Nation might seem to be 
focused for the moment on a riot or even 
on the war, to ignore these problems is 
to invite disaster because these are not 
just the farmers’ problems—the prob- 
lems of one group—they are the prob- 
lems of the Nation. 

I have said that there is a tendency 
among some of “let someone else do it,” 
to throw every puzzling question to an 
administrative agency. But they do not 
stop there. After saying the problem is 
too big to handle, after saying only a 
so-called expert—a bureaucrat by any 
other name—can handle it, these same 
persons would have us relinquish all dis- 
cretion. If we fall into the trap of believ- 
ing that specialists do every job best, we 
will no longer have a representative de- 
mocracy, we will have a government by 
an elite. The separation of powers is a 
fundamental principle of our system of 
government. It is one of the duties of a 
Member of Congress to look closely at 
the actions of administrative bodies and 
not to accept blindly their demands and 
decisions. 

Last week I introduced legislation, 
H.R. 15418, which prohibits questions re- 
lating to production, acreage, operation, 
or finances of any farm or farmer in an 
agricultural census. I fully expect there 
will be some who will immediately decide 
this legislation would limit the effective- 
ness of the farm census and on that basis 
alone put the issue aside. I hope most will 
not do so. It is time to stop accepting 
without question every demand for in- 
formation by any department or agency 
merely because they tell us they need it. 

There is concern in both the House 
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and Senate about the growing invasion 
of privacy by the Federal Government. 
Senator Epwarp V. Lone has said in the 
Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure report, Govern- 
ment Dossier,” that— 

Perhaps one of the most subtle invasions 
of privacy is that which is accomplished 
through the use of the information which the 
Government maintains on American citizens. 


That report also said there are over 3 
billion person-records, over 2,900 million 
person-records filed by individual name. 
Despite this growing awareness that 
there exists in the impersonal file cabi- 
nets of countless dusty offices the im- 
minent possibility of a computerized 
watchdog, there is still a temptation to 
treat the farmer as an unusual type of 
citizen. Because the problems of this 
great industry are complex, there has 
grown a tendency to say that the farmer 
in order to gain the so-called benefits of 
bureaucracy must give up the basic 
rights and privileges to which every 
American is entitled. 

The Congress first appropriated $1,000 
for the distribution of seeds and the col- 
lection of agriculture statistics in 1839. 
The compilation below shows how the 
collection of farm data grew until 1932: 

1839—$1,000 appropriated by the Congress 
to the Patent Office for distribution of seeds 
and collection of agricultural statistics. 

1855—James T. Earle, President of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, tried to col- 
lect information concerning crops through 
State agricultural societies, and he advocated 
collection of such information by an “agri- 
cultural department of the general govern- 
ment.” 

1862—Orange Judd, editor, American Agri- 
culturist, collected monthly crop reports 
from his subscribers and published the re- 
sults. 

1862—United States Department of Agri- 
culture was established by act of May 15 (12 
Stat. 387-8, An act to establish a Department 
of Agriculture), and the agricultural sta- 
tistical work was taken over from the Patent 
Office. 

1868—-Monthly or bimonthly reports on 
condition of crops were published, based 
upon voluntary reports from crop corre- 
spondents in each county. 

1866—Regular reports were begun on con- 
dition, acreage, yield per acre, and produc- 
tion of important crops, and on numbers 
of livestock. 

1867—Regular annual reports were begun 
on prices of farm products. 

1882—Part-time State statistical agents 
were appointed and required to maintain 
independent corps of crop reporters. 

1896—A new, separate, and larger corps 
of crop reporters, known as township re- 
porters, was established. 

1900 to 1914—Crop specialists and regional 
field agents were appointed for personal field 
observation and inquiry. 

1905—Crop Reporting Board was organized. 

1906—Keep Commission! recommended 


The reports of the Keep Commission on 
department methods relating to official crop 
statistics and the investigation of the 
Twelfth Census report on agriculture, in 
compliance with S. Res. No. 135. (Being trans- 
mitted to the Senate on May 29, 1906, by 
President Roosevelt and printed as Doc. 464, 
59th Cong. Ist Sess.) Reference is to a report 
dated Jan. 6, 1906, signed by C. H. Keep 
(chairman), L. O. Murray, J. H. Garfield, 
Gifford Pinchot; committee on department 
methods, 
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that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture make forecasts of crop production. 

1908—Monthly collection of prices of farm 
products was begun. 

1909—Laws were enacted safeguarding Gov- 
ernment crop reports. 

1911—Reports of crop acreages on crop 
reporters’ own farms were estabilshed as in- 
dication of acreage changes. 

1912—The Crop Reporting Board began to 
forecast production of important crops prior 
to harvest. 

1914—Full-time State agricultural statisti- 
cians were appointed, their duties combining 
those of the former State statistical agents 
and regional field agents. 

1914—Truck-crop reports were initiated. 

1919—First objective field counts were 
made by the agricultural statistician in South 
Carolina. 

1919—Data were 
numbers of poultry. 

1922—Pig survey through rural mail car- 
riers was made for first time. 

1923—Livestock-reporting work was orga- 
nized ’ 


collected concerning 


1924—-Rural mail carrier acreage survey 
was initiated. 

1925—Highway frontage of crops as meas- 
ured by a “crop meter” attached to an auto- 
mobile was first used to indicate acreage 
changes. 

1927—Dual inquiries from Washington 
and field offices were discontinued in a few 
States. 

1929—Practical application of correlation 
methods to forecasts of crop production was 
made. 

1932—-Township reports were handled by 
branch offices and dual system of reports 
was discontinued, except for cotton. 


The letters of James T. Earle, presi- 
dent of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety dated July 1855 indicate that the 
first desire for data was inspired by re- 
sentment of dealers and speculators who 
made profits through the circulation of 
misleading reports. Before 1860, there 
was criticism by various States that their 
production of farm goods and numbers 
of livestock were not properly recorded 
and hence their rank in U.S. agriculture 
was lowered, Later on in the 19th cen- 
tury, concern with the public land sys- 
tem led to questions on tenancies, and 
the terrible debt situation led to ques- 
tions about mortgages, acreage, and the 
dollar value of the mortgages. It is on 
these precedents, all established before 
the gigantic expansion of the Federal 
bureaucracy during the depression and 
World War II, that the present nature of 
the census of agriculture is founded. 

In 1932, the Bureau of the Census was 
the primary source of agricultural in- 
formation. Today, its information just 
serves as a base. The primary source to- 
day is the Department of Agriculture 
through its Statistical Reporting Service 
and the Economic Research Service. 

The Economic Research Service carries 
on a broad program of research and 
statistical analysis, ranging from na- 
tional aggregative appraisals of supply, 
demand, and prices of farm products, to 
fairly detailed studies of farm manage- 
ment problems, in specific areas. Mr. 
M. L. Upchurch, Administrator of the 
Economic Research Service, has written 
me that the census data is most useful 
when they need broad aggregative data 
on general characteristics of farms and 
of use of resources. He said, however: 

When our research requires specific infor- 
mation for a limited geographic area, we 
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usually conduct the necessary surveys our- 
selves, cooperate with State experiment sta- 
tions in collecting data, or engage special 
data gathering agencies, either public or 
private. 


The Statistical Reporting Service is 
the primary data collection agency for 
agriculture. Its reports and estimates in- 
clude acreages, yields, production, stocks, 
value, and utilization of crops, numbers 
and production of livestock, poultry and 
their products, prices received by farm- 
ers and prices paid by them, farm em- 
ployment and wages, quantities of food- 
stuffs in cold storage, and other aspects 
of the agricultural economy. However, a 
1946 publication on the work of the 
Statistical Reporting Service, miscellane- 
ous publication No. 967 reports: 

By far the most important source of cur- 
rent data is the farm operator who is asked 
to supply information about his operation. 
For the current estimating program, rela- 
tively few farm operators are asked to supply 
information. These may be regular crop re- 
porters, respondents to a mailed inquiry; or 
they may be a preselected probability sample 
collected by personal interview, by mail, or 
by both methods. 

The voluntary mail sample is the most 
common data collection technique used by 
SRS. It is the chief method used to obtain 
current estimates of crop acreages and pro- 
duction, forecasts of yield, and livestock in- 
ventories. . . . In the voluntary mail sam- 
pling farmers who are willing to cooperate 
are asked to supply two kinds of informa- 
tion: (1) data relating to their own farms 
and (2) data relating to agricultural condi- 
tions in their localities. 


It is clear that the questions which 
the Bureau of the Census now claims it 
needs to ask are the result not of ne- 
cessity but of a tradition of unopposed 
and—sometimes requested—extensions 
which no longer have any real basis in 
need. The broad aggregative data on 
general characteristics supplied to the 
Department of Agriculture by the Bu- 
reau of the Census can readily be ob- 
tained by an expanded use of the re- 
sources of the Statistical Reporting 
Service. There is no need for the Bureau 
of the Census to be in the field at all 
except to gather the reasonable popula- 
tion statistics they have a right to gath- 
er on the members of any other pro- 
fession., 

When I introduced H.R. 15418, I called 
upon the Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics to study the problem in depth 
as part of the overall problem of the 
use of private information by public 
agencies, not only in the area of agri- 
culture but in every area where the Bu- 
reau of the Census is exceeding the 
proper function. Now, I call upon every 
Member of Congress to become involved 
in this issue. H.R. 15418 tells the Bureau 
of the Census to treat the farmer on an 
equal basis with other citizens, to re- 
spect his right of privacy. But even as 
we consider the problem, the Bureau of 
the Census is “discovering” a so-called 
need for information in other areas. On 
February 15 I received a letter from a 
Montana attorney who like many other 
people across the United States is dis- 
covering where the quest for informa- 
tion is taking us. He said, in part: 

I shouldn’t mix business with apprecia- 
tion in this letter, but I can’t help but com- 
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ment about a form CB-81 received by us 
this morning from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce, ad- 
dressed to our law firm. This form is entitled 
“1967 Economic Censuses.” Our response to 
the inquiries requested is going to require 
so much time to gather the information 
that I won't have time to check the US, 
Code to find out what the penalty is if we 
don’t return it by April 30. I don’t know 
whether you have seen the form, but it re- 
quests a great deal of confidential informa- 
tion with respect to our law firm and in 
asking the percentages of our gross receipts 
from various fields of practice, etc. will re- 
quire considerable research on the part of at 
least one of our secretaries, as well as at 
least one of us, to answer the form in a man- 
ner that will keep us out of jail. If the 
U.S. Government continues to plague the 
legal fraternity with the amount, number 
and kinds of reports, etc. that we are re- 
quired to make every year, we are simply 
going to have to hire one secretary for the 
sole purpose of answering governmental in- 
quiries. 


No one can afford to duck this “farm 
problem.” No one can afford to sit back 
and say the Census knows best.” This 
is not just the farmers’ problem. This is 
the problem of the Nation. One cannot 
justly ask the farmer to give up his pri- 
vacy without expecting the Federal 
agencies to ask the same of the lawyers, 
the doctors, the craftsmen, everyone. 


REA AND PARTISAN POLITICS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week for the second time in 5 months, 
somebody played Democratic politics 
with a Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loan announcement to a rural elec- 
tric cooperative in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

At 11:30 a.m. on Monday, February 19, 
a messenger from the REA delivered the 
following announcement to my office: 
[From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Rural Electrification Administration] 
REA Approves $388,000 ELECTRIFICATION LOAN 

In Iowa 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
announces the following loan: JOWA Eastern 
Iowa Light and Power Cooperative, Wilton 
Junction, Iowa, $388,000 loan to finance the 
construction of the 69 kilovolt Louisa 
Switching Station near Wapello. This switch- 
ing station will enable the borrower to inter- 
change electric power with nearby power 
companies. 

On completion of the facilities provided for 
in this and prior REA loans, the borrower 
will be serving 13,349 consumers over 4,252 
miles of line in 12 counties. 

Payments on the REA loans by the Eastern 
Iowa Light and Power Cooperative include 
$5,280,832 on principal as due, $693,919 of 
principal paid ahead of schedule, and inter- 
est payments of $3,647,786. 


This was supposed to be the congres- 
sional notification. This is an elaborate 
precedure: my secretary was required to 
sign a sheet, acknowledging receipt of 
the announcement and to indicate the 
time of arrival in the office. All Mem- 
bers of Congress are supposed to be 
notified at approximately the same time. 

Yet on Sunday, February 18, the fol- 
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lowing story appeared in the Des Moines 
Register: 
A $388,000 Loan TO Iowa UTILITY 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa.—The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration has approved a $388,- 
000 loan to the Eastern Iowa Light and 
Power Company, Representative John ©. 
Culver (Democrat, Iowa) announced Satur- 
day. 

The company serves Clinton, 
Jones and Linn Counties. 

Culver said the money will finance con- 
struction of the 69-kilovolt Louisa switching 
station to interchange electric power with 
nearby power companies. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
someone in this administration is play- 
ing politics with the REA. I decry and 
abhor this. Here is evidence someone is 
leaking the information to give a Con- 
gressman a political advantage. 

The same thing happened last Septem- 
ber. On Friday, September 22 an an- 
nouncement was made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CULVER], 
that a $971,000,000 loan was being made 
to Eastern Iowa Light & Power Coop- 
erative in Wilton Junction. 

My office received official notification 
of the loan approval on Monday, Septem- 
ber 25. Again, a messenger delivered the 
announcement and my secretary was re- 
quired to sign a receipt and indicate the 
time of delivery. 

What a waste of Government money to 
hire the messenger and run off releases 
when the announcement has appeared in 
the paper 1, 2, or in one case 3 days be- 
fore my office receives it. 

To those who may say that my only 
motive is my desire to make the loan ap- 
proval announcement myself, I would 
like to read my policy statement which 
was issued recently on grant and loan an- 
nouncements: 

My policy on grant announcements regard- 
less of my personal feelings on the legislation 
which authorized the grants and contrary to 
the policy of my predecessor, has been to call 
the people directly inyolved first. They were 
informed that any announcements to the 
news media should come from them, 

In a few instances I was asked to make the 
announcement myself and have obliged those 
making such a request. In such cases I have 
always carefully stated that I had been in- 
formed by the department or agency making 
the grant rather than flatly stating myself 
that such a grant was to be made. This is an 
important distinction, again not made by my 
predecessor. 


There are those who argue that, since 
Eastern Iowa Light & Power Coopera- 
tives serves areas in both the First and 
Second Congressional Districts of Iowa, 
Congressmen in each district should be 
given an opportunity to make the an- 
nouncement on such loans. Let me say 
that the headquarters of this cooperative 
is located in the First District, as well as 
are over 70 percent of its customers. 
Furthermore, the last amount which was 
loaned to build a switching station in 
Louisa County is in the First Congres- 
sional District. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion is supposed to be nonpartisan. It 
traditionally has had broad bipartisan 
support in the Congress. Partisan use of 
the REA endangers this kind of support. 
I have been a constant supporter of the 
REA, I applaud what. they have done. 


Jackson, 
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I have repeatedly commended them for 
the great work they are doing, and I was 
one of the few to take the floor on the 
25th anniversary of their operation to 
pay tribute to their contribution to our 
economy. For this I was highly com- 
mended by many, Many leaders across 
the country in the REA movement. I will 
continue to support good REA bills, but 
I strongly protest the policy of this ad- 
ministration, which allows the REA to 
be used for partisan politics. 

Let me say I would decry the practice 
of announcing projects now being fol- 
lowed by REA, and whether it be under 
Republican or Democratic administra- 
tion, all the talking or excuse-making 
in the world is not going to change the 
fact that the REA today is playing par- 
tisan politics in making loan approval 
announcements. It is giving notification 
to some Members of Congress far in ad- 
vance of others, This is unfair, it is un- 
ethical, and it should be stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, if in the future my party 
becomes the majority party—and I hope 
it does—I pledge to carry all public an- 
nouncements on the same basis and un- 
der the same self-adopted rules that I 
have adopted in my office. If at any time 
in the future a comparable situation to 
the one I complain about today prevails, 
I will, before I announce, when the sit- 
uation allows, make every attempt to 
share the credit, if any, with the col- 
leagues, whether they are members of 
my district or my party or not. 

Mr. Speaker, all I am asking is that 
the Members of Congress be treated 
equally and fairly in the disclosure of 
pen approvals. This is not being done 

y. 


IMPLICATIONS OF TAX HARMONI- 
ZATION IN THE EUROPEAN COM- 
MON MARKET—ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY 
SURREY DISCUSSES THE VALUE- 
ADDED TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the value- 
added tax which is being adopted in 
many European countries has become a 
subject of interest and concern for 
Americans, both as a potential form of 
taxation in the United States and for the 
impact on the trade balance which may 
result from its adoption in Europe. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Stanley S. Surrey has discussed this mat- 
ter thoroughly and interestingly in a 
speech given on February 15 to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

The text of Secretary Surrey’s remarks 
follows: 

IMPLICATIONS OF Tax HARMONIZATION IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
(Remarks by the Honorable Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
before the National Industrial Conference 

Board, at New Yòrk, N.Y., February 15, 

1968) 

The subject of European tax harmoniza- 
tion has evoked a misty glamour in the 
United States. Any movement that goes by 
the description of “harmonization” is attrac- 
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tive in these troublesome days. We also hear 
about a new tax that is sweeping across 
Europe, the “value-added tax,” which has 
the intriguing, and also disconcerting for us, 
shorthand label of TVA. Certainly the ques- 
tion, “Is the TVA good for the USA?” can 
throw one of my generation off stride for a 
moment, as he wonders if he is back in the 
1930’s with the shade of Senator Norris of 
Nebraska and hearing a replay of Senate 
debates on our Tennessee Valley Authority. 

As a consequence, many are apt to believe 
the Europeans have suddenly discovered a 
wonderful new tax system and that the rest 
of the world should rush to emulate them. 
The reality is quite the contrary. The Euro- 
peans for years have had a serious tax prob- 
lem on their hands, With the advent of the 
European Economic Community they have 
had to face the fact that this tax problem 
was a serious obstacle to achieving an effec- 
tive Common Market and the desired eco- 
nomic unity. They have therefore started on 
the difficult task of correcting that problem. 


BACKGROUND OF TAX HARMONIZATION IN 
EUROPE 


What is this serious tax problem? The tax 
systems of the EEC countries were all char- 
acterized by high rate sales taxes, whose 
structures were extremely complicated, 
highly discriminatory and economically in- 
efficient. As to rates, France until this year 
imposed a 25 percent tax on a value-added 
basis, and the present rate is 20 percent. 
The other countries had multi-stage, cumu- 
lative turnover taxes (also called “cascade 
taxes”) at basic nominal rates of 4 to 6 per- 
cent (Luxembourg was at 3 percent, and 
Italy at 3.3 percent). These nominal turn- 
over tax rates do not tell the whole story, 
however, since they were levied at each stage 
of the production and distribution process. 
Thus, the German 4 percent turnover tax 
rate was equivalent to an average rate of 
12 percent on the value of the final product: 

As to complexity, consider, for example, 
the French system where in addition to the 
25 percent value-added tax (TVA) on manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and some retailers of 
goods, there was also a retail sales tax cov- 
ering other retailers and handicrafts at 2.83 
percent, and a sales tax on services at 13.66 
percent—along with a whole miscellany of 
specific excise taxes on such items as enter- 
tainment, wines, meat, gasoline, transport. 
Each tax was characterized by a lengthy 
list of special rates, exemptions, and options. 
Thus, the French TVA covered mining and 
building along with manufacturing—but not 
farming and fishing and allied processing, 
or handicrafts. These complexities of basic 
rates followed by innumerable special rates 
and exemptions were characteristic of all the 
European taxes. 

As to discrimination and economic ineffi- 
ciency, consider, for example, the German 
system: Its turnover tax of 4 percent applied 
at each stage of the business process—pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer. 
(Hence the descriptive term “cascade tax” 
applied to these turnover taxes.) And at 
each stage the tax was built into the price 
and thus became pyramided and swollen as 
each sector in turn applied its markup on 
price plus tax and then added its own tax. 
The consequence was acute differences in 
treatment between vertically integrated and 
non-integrated industries and concerns, be- 
tween companies which performed some 
services for themselves and those which 
hired the services from others. In the other 
EEC countries a similar situation prevailed 
under their turnover taxes. 

Sales taxes that run as high as 25 per- 
cent, or even 10 to 15 percent, are not to 
be treated casually or lightly. They have, at 
such levels, a high potential for economic 
mischief. But the exigencies of the past, the 
encrustations that any tax system accumu- 
lates, and the lethargy engendered by a fa- 
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miliarity with the status quo produced for 
the Europeans indirect tax structure that, 
at these high rates, were seriously defective. 

The catalytic agent for change was the for- 
mation of the ECC, If Europe was to become 
a genuine common market in which goods 
and capital could move freely, a prerequisite 
was as much uniformity—harmony—as pos- 
sible among the tax systems of the member 
countries. 

The problem was clear: How to obtain uni- 
formity out of this maze of high but dis- 
parate rates and complicated but disparate 
structures that characterized the sales taxes 
of these countries when seen as a whole. The 
solution chosen was a two-step approach— 
find a common sales tax structure that each 
could adopt and then move to uniformity 
in rates. The tax changes we are now seeing 
in Europe are in response to the first step, 
that of a common structure for these sales 
taxes. 

THE VALUE-ADDED TAX IN EUROPE 


For this first step, the EEC had to answer 
this question: What type of sales tax struc- 
ture’s best suited in their economies to sup- 
port a high tax rate? The choices would be 
among the single stage sales taxes—a manu- 
facturers tax (Canada), a wholesale tax 
(Switzerland, Australia, United Kingdom), 
a retail tax (States in the United States, 
Norway), or a multi-stage tax of the value- 
added type (France). The multi-stage turn- 
over type tax was not a possible choice, since 
it was essentially the villain in the existing 
picture. 

A manufacturers tax has its problem of 
pyramiding through subsequent markups. It 
also has its problems of definition—what is 
“manufacture” and how far does it reach 
into assembly, packaging, bottling, etc.? The 
tax at this stage also discriminates against 
certain forms of distribution (such as manu- 
facturers selling at retail), unless complex 
adjustments in prices are made for tax pur- 
poses. A wholesale tax involves many of the 
problems that beset a manufacturers tax, 
though in a different degree or form. There 
is the aspect of pyramiding; the problem of 
how to handle industries in which retailers 
perform certain wholesale or manufacturing 
functions and hence buy at cheaper prices; 
the problem of wholesalers who also sell at 
retail or manufacturers who skip the whole- 
sale stage and sell at retail. While these con- 
siderations may point to a retail tax, the 
success of a retail tax can test severely the 
enforcement capabilities of a country, since 
the tax offers the largest number of tax- 
payers to police. In addition, these European 
countries already had turnover taxes under 
which each stratum of the economic process 
Was presently being taxed, so that placing a 
tax at one stage only, say on the retailers, 
could well arouse difficult political problems. 

The Europeans therefore turned to the 
value-added tax, which essentially is a multi- 
stage sales tax that achieves the end effect 
of a retail tax on personal consumption (con- 
sumption by households as contrasted with 
businesses). In choosing a value-added tax, 
they desired however to avoid the accumu- 
lated complexities of the French approach 
to a value-added tax—indeed the French 
themselves had already started on their own 
reform. The Germans this year were the first 
to adopt a new value-added tax to replace 
their turnover taxes and we can refer to it 
for understanding of the emerging European 
picture. 

The German tax is imposed at a 10 percent 
rate (11 percent on July 1, 1968) on almost 
all sales of goods and services by any busi- 
ness. Let us start with a manufacturer: He 
applies a 10 percent rate to his total sales 
to find the preliminary tax due. From this 
he subtracts the taxes he has paid on his 
purchases and the net is payable to the Gov- 
ernment. In essence, the tax is thus on the 
“value added” by him as represented by the 
difference between the value of his total sales 
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and the value of his total purchases, “Pur- 
chases” include all types of goods and sery- 
ices—components either as raw materials or 
semi-processed goods; capital goods, such as 
plant machinery and equipment; goods used 
up in manufacture; business furniture, etc. 
The manufacturer, of course, will bill his cus- 
tomer for the 10 percent tax on the sales 
price of the articles he sells, just as the man- 
ufacturer was earlier on his purchases billed 
10 percent by his suppliers. The tax is in- 
voiced separately on all sales and is thus not 
hidden in the sales price. 

The process is repeated at the wholesale 
stage—the wholesaler pays the Government 
10 percent of his sales less the taxes paid 
previously by the wholesaler on his pur- 
chases—and the wholesaler then bills the 10 
percent tax to his customers. But of course 
no pyramiding should occur since the taxes 
paid by the wholesaler are kept apart from 
the price of the goods he purchased and he 
can subtract this tax cost. The process is 
repeated once again at the retail stage—the 
retailer pays the Government 10 percent of 
his sales, less the taxes the retailer paid— 
and of course the retailer charges his cus- 
tomer for the 10 percent tax. The process ends 
there if the retail sale is for personal con- 
sumption—food, an automobile, furniture, 
clothing. But if a business concern buys the 
article for use in its business—say an auto- 
mobile or a desk—the process begins again 
as the concern will subtract the tax on the 
automobile or desk from its tax bill. 

There is one additional important fact 
to note: Under the German system, tax is 
due each month. Suppose a concern has paid 
more tax on its purchases than is due on 
the sales to its customers—its sales may be 
slow, for example. The Government here 
makes a refund each month of any excess 
tax paid, so that the cost of carrying the 
value-added tax is not borne by the concern 
beyond a month or two. 

All this adds up to a 10 percent retail 
sales tax on personal consumption—the 10 
percent value-added levy is designed to be 
passed along from concern to concern until 
the consumer is reached and he is left with 
the tax. The 10 percent tax is not intended 
to enter into the price structure until that 
final sale—until then it is a tax item that 
accompanies each sale, is kept separate on the 
books, and is so indicated. If the tax item is 
not promptly moved along the business 
chain, the Government refunds it promptly. 
(If a concern has to finance the tax during 
this month or two, this cost would enter 
into the price structure.) 

Since the economic effect is that of a re- 
tail tax, the distortions due to pyramiding 
differential burdens on integrated or non- 
integrated firms and industries, and differ- 
ences in distribution patterns that beset a 
manufacturers tax or a wholesale tax, are 
essentially avoided. At the same time the 
pressure for strong policing at the retail level 
that would exist under a retail tax is eased, 
since under the value-added approach the 
tax will have been partially collected at a 
prior level. If a retailer evades the tax, the 
Government has at least taxed the value at 
the wholesale level. And the chances of retail 
evasion are lessened, since the wholesaler has 
notified the Government of his sales to the 
retailer. Parenthetically, it is quite likely, 
however, that countries underestimate their 
capacity to enforce a retail tax. Even some 
developing countries are finding they can 
adequately administer such a tax if care is 
paid to its design and structure The Royal 
Commission (Carter) Report on Taxation in 
Canada (1966) recommended a retail tax to 
replace its present manufacturers tax and 
chose the retail tax in preference to a value- 
added tax. 


1Due, The Retail Sales Tax in Honduras, 
in Bird and Oldman Readings on Taxation 
in Developing Countries (Rev. Ed., 1967) 326. 
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The mechanics of the value-added tax are 
designed to keep the tax from entering into 
business costs even when a concern buys 
goods at retail that are used in its business 
activities. (A retail tax can meet this problem 
by exempting such purchases through a reg- 
istration system; the value-added tax pro- 
vides a refund of tax instead of exemption.) 
Of course, the value-added tax does involve 
pushing every concern into the act, and 
there is a lot more bookkeeping, tax paying 
and tax refunding, and paper passing than 
would occur under a retail tax. Moreover, the 
fact that every stage in the production proc- 
ess is nominally taxed can result in pressure 
drives for rate reductions by industries or 
groups concerned about their ability to keep 
passing the tax along. The value-added tax 
thus has an inherent potential for breeding 
exceptions and special treatment. But if a 
country feels it can't efficiently handle a 
retail tax, then a value-added tax is the next 
best thing. 

The value-added tax is thus a useful solu- 
tion to the sales tax structural problems that 
beset the Europeans and blocked their eco- 
nomic unity. As a consequence, Denmark 
adopted the tax on July 1, 1967; Germany did 
so on January 1, 1968; the Netherlands and 
Sweden plan to doso on January 1, 1969, and 
Austria is also hoping to change on that date; 
Belgium and Luxembourg will presumably go 
to the TVA on January 1, 1970; Italy may 
not be prepared to switch to TVA by Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. The changes in tax structure do 
not appear for the most part to be designed 
to bring about significant changes in the 
total revenue yield of the various tax sys- 
tems or of the sales taxes themselves. France 
is reforming its indirect tax structure to 
achieve a similar application of the TVA. 

Hence it is fair to say that the Europeans, 
by comparison to their present situation, 
have evolved a far more workable sales tax 
capable of application at a high rate—more 
complicated than is needed where a retail 
tax would work, but still a workable mech- 
anism. If a country is in the market for a 
high rate sales tax and if it really believes it 
cannot handle a retail tax, it should look the 
European model over. Should the United 
States be in the market for such a tax? 


A VALUE-ADDED TAX IN THE UNITED STATES 


We can first consider this matter in terms 
of our domestic tax structure and domestic 
economy, and then in terms of international 
aspects. 

Certainly we hope that the long-term trend 
in the United States at the Federal level is 
not that of tax increase but of tax reduction. 
There is indeed justification for us to look 
forward after Vietnam to being able to use 
our fiscal dividends—the increase in Federal 
tax revenues that comes from growth in the 
economy—partly to meet our needed ex- 
penditure increases and partly for tax re- 
duction or debt reduction. As a nation we 
have not, since the Depression, sought to in- 
crease our Federal taxes except for fiscal 
policy reasons in times of hostilities. So we 
should not want a high rate sales tax on the 
ground of increasing our tax take. 

Do we want it as a substitute for an exist- 
ing tax? Here there are some—the Committee 
for Economic Development for example—that 
have for some time urged we should have a 
sales tax at the Federal level as a substitute 
for part of the corporate tax. The CED first 
urged a retail tax and now a value-added tax. 
Here we reach, of course, a classic split in tax 
philosophy—between those who favor main- 
taining a progressive tax structure at the 
Federal level and those who would, by shift- 
ing to a sales tax, lessen that progressivity. 
Economists on the whole would agree that 
the corporate tax is a factor working for 
progressivity in our tax system even though, 
as will be discussed later, there is some dif- 
ference as to whether part of that tax is 
shifted forward in price or perhaps backward 
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in wages and raw material prices. And there 
is general agreement that a retail tax, either 
of the single stage type or that achieved 
through a value-added tax, would increase 
the price level and largely be passed on to 
consumers, though as will be discussed later 
there can be uncertainty as to how fully this 
forward shifting is accomplished. The CED 
itself states that, “While it is true that the 
tax burden is distributed differently under a 
tax system with a value-added tax, we believe 
that the other effects of the tax are such as to 
compensate the nation in larger output and 
more growth.“ 

There is not the time here to examine in 
detail the validity of that latter belief, either 
as to the effect of the tax itself in our econ- 
omy or the need for further incentives to 
investment that the statement implies. We 
must remember that the 7 percent investment 
credit and depreciation reform operate to 
provide incentives to investment under our 
present income tax system. At any event, the 
literature demonstrates that very many, pre- 
sumably the majority, of our fiscal econo- 
mists would disagree with the CED belief 
that we would be better off with the substi- 
tution of a sales tax for a part of our cor- 
porate tax. The Conference Report of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Brookings Institution in 1964 on the subject 
of “The Role of Direct and Indirect Taxes in 
the Federal Revenue System” ends with the 
thought: “It is hard, then, to find much sup- 
port for more reliance on indirect taxation 
in the record of the conference, even though 
some participants came, and left, with a dis- 
position toward this view.” (313) Professor 
John Due, an acknowledged authority on 
sales taxes, has concluded: 

“On the whole, the sales tax must be re- 
garded as a second-best tax—one to be em- 
ployed only if various circumstances make 
complete reliance on income and other more 
suitable taxes undesirable. A carefully de- 
signed sales tax is not perhaps as objection- 
able as it was once regarded; it offers definite 
advantages over widespread excise tax sys- 
tems, with their inevitable discrimination 
among various consumers and business firms 
and their tendency to distort consumption 
patterns; and it is definitely superior to high 
rate ‘business’ taxes with uncertain incidence 
and possible serious economic effects. But it 
must be regarded as secondary to income 
taxation, in terms of ususally accepted 
standards of taxation.“ 

Recommendations for a sales tax at the 
Federal level in the United States generally 
overlook the fact that the States, supple- 
mented by the cities, are gradually evolving 
& sales tax structure for the United States, 
and one at significant rates—44 States and 
the District of Columbia have sales taxes 
(there are municipal sales taxes in 15 States), 
the usual rate is presently around 3 percent 
but some taxes reach to levels of 5 percent 
and 6 percent (the usual municipal rate is 
1 percent), and the trend is of course up- 
wards. While this structure is not at the 
Federal level, its basic economic consequences 
are not different from a Federal sales tax. 

Recommendations for a value-added tax 
also gloss over the complexities involved in 
adding a sales tax to our national system. No 
one should be misled into thinking a value- 
added tax is a simple levy, with a few pages 
of statutory text. It is a highly complex in- 
strument. It is considerably better than what 
most European countries have today—but no 
one should ask a country to adopt it unless 
there is a very clear, real gain to be achieved. 


2 CED, A Better Balance in Federal Taxes 
on Business (1966), 28. 

Due. Sales Taxation (1957) 41. 

See the discussion by Prof. Francesco 
Forte on The Feasibility of a Truly General 
Value-Added Tax: Some Reflections on the 
French Experience.” 19 National Tax Journal 
337 (1966). 
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Moreover, anyone who thinks a value-added 
tax sounds simple should just suppose he was 
back in the past and someone were to say: 
“Here’s a simple way to tax people—you just 
add up their total income and then you sub- 
tract their total expenses, and then you just 
tax the difference. It’s called an income tax.” 
Well, you know the story of that tax! No 
mass tax can be a simple tax—as anyone 
acquainted with a State retail tax will 
agree—and a value-added tax is more com- 
plex than a retail tax. 

These are among the factors that have in 
the past kept Congresses, Democratic or Re- 
publican, from legislating a national sales 
tax. If the past is prophesy, a pragmatic view 
of this question would appear to be that the 
Congress is not likely to change its course. 

One may ask why the Europeans have high 
rate sales taxes. History plays a very large 
part. Most of the Europeans mass sales taxes 
were adopted in World War I or the period 
just after it, and were borne of financial 
necessity. This was a time when no country 
had attempted to apply the income tax on 
a mass basis, and in addition the income tax 
itself was only in its developing stage. It was 
not until World War II that the United 
States demonstrated the income tax could 
be made into a mass tax. Moreover, the 
United States has been more successful than 
other countries in developing a truly mass 
individual income tax effectively admin- 
istered. The European countries, having 
started on a different route through the 
choice of the sales tax as the mass tax, de- 
voted more energy to working on their mass 
sales taxes than on their income taxes. 

We must also remember that European 
countries are high tax countries compared 
to the United States: In 1965 our total tax 
burden (Federal, State and local) came to 
27 percent of our GNP, whereas Italy and the 
United Kingdom came to 30 percent; Ger- 
many and the Netherlands to 34 percent; and 
France to 38 percent. If indirect taxes, prin- 
cipally these mass sales taxes, are treated as 
the “last taxes,” the differences between the 
lower level of United States indirect taxes 
and the higher European levels would gen- 
erally be reflected in these differences in 
total tax burdens. Thus, if we subtract the 
differences between indirect tax levels, so 
that European indirect taxes would be in- 
cluded at our level, the total tax burdens 
become: United States 27 percent; United 
Kingdom 25 percent; Italy 26 percent; Ger- 
many 29 percent; France 30 percent; Neth- 
erlands 33 percent. If we consider direct taxes 
alone as a percent of GNP, and thus leave 
out both indirect taxes and Social Security 
contributions, the comparisons are: United 
States 18 percent; United Kingdom 16 per- 
cent; Italy 17 percent; France and Germany 
20 percent; and the Netherlands 24 percent. 

The Europeans have high rate mass sales 
taxes and as a consequence are countries 
that impose a heavier tax burden overall on 
their peoples. The United States does not 
have sales taxes at those high rate levels, and 
consequently imposes a lower total tax bur- 
den. It is difficult to see why United States 
taxpayers should urge that we emulate the 
Europeans. 

This is not to say that continued study of 
the value-added tax is not useful. At the very 
least we should know what the Europeans are 
doing. But the studies should be tough- 
minded and straight-forward. They should 
not be content just to admire the outside 
wrappings and never examine the contents 
of the package. They should not become be- 
mused with semantics and fail to make clear 
that the European value-added taxes are in 
fact sales taxes in their structural design 
and economic effects. Hence, to substitute 
a value-added tax for the corporate income 
tax does not involve just another way of 
taxing corporations. The issue is not, 
despite the way it is sometimes put in the 
United States, of economic and technical 
judgments over two methods of taxing corpo- 
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rate business. The basic issue still remains 
that between substituting a sales tax on per- 
sonal consumption for an income tax on cor- 
porate profits. However appealing to some 
may be the semantic gain, the issue should 
not be allowed to be blurred by omitting the 
term sales tax when we discuss the value- 
added tax. 

If we are to study the adoption of a sales 
tax in the United States we should extend 
the studies to encompass the retail sales tax 
as well. The studies should also recognize 
there are many issues to be explored in addi- 
tion to that of regressivity and the allocation 
of the tax burden between consumers and in- 
vestors. Thus, there are considerable shifts 
in burden among the various sectors of the 
economy when a value-added tax or any sales 
tax is substituted for a corporate tax: e.g., 
banks and financial institutions are general- 
ly exempted (that is, the tax does not reach 
their services but may reach their pur- 
chases); the activities and profits of foreign 
investment are not reached; unincorporated 
business gets swept into the structure of 
a value-added tax; the tax falls on unprofit- 
able concerns as well as profitable concerns 
so that if the tax cannot be shifted forward 
the former concerns will suffer; the coverage 
of Government-provided services becomes an 
issue. All in all, there is much more to be 
studied than the calls for study have gen- 
erally indicated. 

In pursuing such studies we must also re- 
member we already possess a common mar- 
ket” and economic unity within the United 
States and so do not have the sales tax prob- 
lems that the Europeans must solve to 
achieve their economic unity. As stated above, 
we do have retail sales taxes in most of the 
various States, but they do not produce any 
serious economic distortions or competitive 
effects. There may be some irritating com- 
pliance problems for interstate business, but 
even these are moving, albeit slowly, to im- 
provement. Hence we do not have any sales 
taxes to “harmonize” as do the Europeans, 

In this regard the same story may be told 
for what may some day be the next major 
step in tax harmonization for the EEC—the 
harmonization of corporate income taxes. 
We in the United States invest and our 
businesses operate in our “common market” 
under our Federal corporate rate, which ap- 
plies uniformly throughout the United 
States. While State corporate income taxes 
exist and differ as to rates, their deductibil- 
ity from the Federal corporate tax greatly 
lessens their effective rate, although irritating 
compliance and bookkeeping aspects remain. 
But Europeans in their common market 
must invest and operate under as many dif- 
ferent high rate corporate tax systems as 
there are countries involved—systems that 
differ both as to rates and structure. So if 
Europe finally decides on a common corpo- 
rate tax, it will, as respects economic unity, 
merely be reaching the stage the United 
States has enjoyed for many years.“ 


5 Other aspects of harmonization that have 
a similar consequence may briefly be noted: 
A common market implies a relatively free 
flow of capital within the market area and 
will therefore require removal of existing 
restraints on capital movements. There will 
be increasing concern among European coun- 
tries on the extent to which differences in 
other aspects of direct taxes affect capital 
flows. Low withholding taxes in a given 
country would attract portfolio investments 
from other countries, particularly in the light 
of the widespread use of bearer shares and 
bonds. Consequently uniformity in with- 
holding taxes is important. There may also 
be a reappraisal of attitudes toward the for- 
eign tax credit approach as a means of elimi- 
nating double taxation in contrast to the 
tax exemption approach presently used in 
many European countries. With more vola- 
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EUROPEAN BORDER TAX ADJUSTMENTS— 
THEIR BACKGROUND 


Let us turn now to an aspect of the Eu- 
ropean sales tax systems that has been high- 
lighted in recent years as a result of our 
balance of payments problems—the aspect of 
export rebates and compensatory import 
taxes that characterize the European sales 
tax systems. All countries with significant 
sales taxes or excise tax systems automati- 
cally structure those systems to attempt to 
keep the taxes from affecting external ex- 
port prices and to ensure the application of 
the taxes to imported goods. If the tax is 
a manufacturers tax on the final product— 
an automobile, a refrigerator, cigarettes, 
liquor, and so on—then exports are not made 
subject to the tax, or if taxed, can secure 
a rebate. Imported goods, on the other hand, 
are subjected to the same tax as is imposed 
on domestic manufactured goods, so that 
both goods will compete on equal terms in 
the domestic market in this respect. The 
United States does this for its few manu- 
facturers taxes; Canada does the same under 
its 11 percent broad manufacturers tax. 

If the tax is imposed at the wholesale stage 
or the retail stage, such rebates and import 
taxes are not needed: a manufacturer selling 
goods whether for internal consumption or 
export is not subject to these taxes; a whole- 
saler importing goods will pay the tax on his 
subsequent sale. The sales for export that a 
wholesaler or retailer may make will be ex- 
empted from tax. 

The essential principle under which all 
these taxes are structured is that sales and 
excise taxes are intended to be paid by 
domestic consumers in the form of higher 
prices—that is the purpose of the levy and 
that is the intended distribution of the tax 
burden. But at the same time it is intended 
that a country’s exports should not be 
handicapped by these taxes—and imports 
into the country should not be favored. 

The European turnover taxes followed the 
same principle but ran into additional com- 
plexities. It was simple, of course, to say toa 
German manufacturing firm that it need not 
pay the 4 percent turnover tax on an export 
sale. But what about the 4 percent taxes paid 
by the manufacturer on purchases from its 
suppliers of materials of almost every sort— 
these 4 percent taxes were built into the costs 
of the manufacturing operation, just as the 
4 percent taxes the suppliers had to pay on 
their purchases were built into their costs 
and also passed along as part of the prices 
charged by the suppliers. For that is the 
vice of turnover taxes—they pyramid in 
prices throughout the economy. The eco- 
nomic effects of these taxes were significant 
at the high rate levels applied in Europe. 
The principle of protecting exports therefore 
required a rebate of these taxes previously 
imposed in the production chain and which 
cumulated as costs for the manufacturer on 
its purchases, or for the wholesaler if he 
was the exporter. But how much should be 
rebated? Here these countries had to com- 
pute the amount through an estimating 
procedure, for these high rate taxes were 
hidden in the price structure and, moreover, 
their total would vary with the extent of in- 
tegration of productive activities in the prior 
stages. The European countries therefore 


tile capital movements the consequences of 
tax exemption of foreign income will appear 
more serious than in the past. A common 
market with increased fluidity in capital 
movements requires the removal of barriers 
to corporate mergers, reorganizations and 
the like. Consequently the tax treatment of 
capital gains, for example, will have to be 
modified so as to remove a barrier toward 
integration of industries and reorganizations 
in line with the emerging needs of an en- 
larged market area. But again, the United 
States does not have these problems. 
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carefully developed average figures and used 
them for the rebates. Corresponding figures 
were used for the import charges. 

A common market ideally requires a tax 
system that does not have complex border 
adjustments. A common retail tax would ac- 
complish this—as pretty much occurs in the 
United States—if care is taken to keep the 
tax from applying to purchases for business 
purposes. Failing that, if border adjustments 
are to exist, their calculation should be made 
with as much precision as possible. It is here 
that the value-added tax provided an extra 
advantage for the Europeans. For just as the 
value-added tax eliminated for internal sales 
the distortions resulting from pyramiding 
and differences in integration of business 
activities, it also by the same token and pro- 
cedure offered a ready measure of the taxes 
that the exporting firm had to pay because 
of its purchases, Indeed, under the German 
value-added tax, a firm is given a “rebate” 
through refund or credit for all of the taxes 
it has to pay on its purchases, whether its 
goods are sold internally or externally. The 
structure of the tax thus readily enables the 
Government to determine the amount of 
export rebate needed to reflect the exporter’s 
book costs representing the taxes paid on 
its purchases. And it similarly permits the 
fixing of the amount of import charge to re- 
flect the taxes paid by domestic concerns. 

It time, of course, if Europe can achieve 
uniform value-added rates, then it could 
abandon these border adjustments, export 
exemptions and import charges for intra- 
EEC trade, and simply go to the rule that the 
country of origin taxed the sale. It would 
be a matter of indifference—within the Com- 
mon Market—as far as import and export 
competitiveness are concerned, whether the 
exporting country were to grant an exemp- 
tion or rebate and the importing country 
impose an identical import equalization tax 
(the “destination” approach), or whether the 
exporting country taxed the export and the 
importing country did not impose its import 
tax (the “origin” approach). There would 
be some effect on national revenues to the 
extent that trade is not in balance, but this 
would be minor. The border adjustments 
would, of course, remain applicable to trade 
by the EEC with other countries. 

But the day of uniform sales tax rates will 
take some time to arrive in Europe. In the 
meantime the shift to value-added taxes has 
brought about a precise system of border 
tax adjustments given the structure of the 
taxes, and this will facilitate economic unity 
within the Common Market, In this setting 
our discussion can turn to the effect on the 
external trade of the Common Market coun- 
tries, especially as respects the United States. 


BORDER TAX ADJUSTMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

In the German situation, the rebates for 
taxes paid on goods purchased by the ex- 
porter and import charges under the value- 
added tax are turning out to be higher than 
the averages used under the previous turn- 
over taxes, This varies, of course, from prod- 
uct to product but the over-all result is 
higher. In effect, it would appear that some 
German exporters had presumably not been 
receiving rebates at the level that their tax 
costs under the turnover taxes appeared to 
call for.“ Of course German exporters pre- 
sumably had adjusted to that situation and 
the effect of the undercompensation if it 
existed could no longer be traced through all 
the prior history of exchange rate changes, 


As Professor Due has pointed out, German 
businesses had earlier suspected this: Ger- 
man firms argue that the failure to obtain 
full sales tax refund places them at a dis- 
advantage, particularly in competition with 
American and British firms not subject to a 
similar tax . . . Due, Sales Taxation (1957) 
62. 
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devaluations, and the like. Hence viewed as 
of today as the starting point in time— 
which is the proper way to consider the 
effects of the change—this sudden increase 
in export rebates under the value-added tax, 
while the internal overall burden of the tax 
remains unchanged, becomes an advantage 
to German exporters. And equally, the rise 
in the import charges can be an added com- 
petitive burden to imports.’ 

What is happening in Germany is, and will 
be, reflected elsewhere in Europe as the coun- 
tries shift to value-added taxes. The Nether- 
lands, Austria, Belgium, and Italy are even 
raising their rebates and import charges un- 
der their existing turnover taxes in advance 
of a later shift to a value-added tax. Sweden 
is shifting to a value-added tax because it 
realizes that its previous “retail tax” had 
been levied on producers’ goods and hence 
was in effect a turnover tax to that extent 
but it had not been rebated to exporters. As 
a consequence, European exporters in gen- 
eral will get an added lift in most countries. 

There is an additional feature of the shift 
to a value-added tax that operates to in- 
crease this lift to exporters. Countries with a 
value-added tax seek to achieve as broad a 
base for the tax as possible, since it operates 
effectively to prevent pyramiding as com- 
pared with specific excises. In France, for ex- 
ample, the reforms of the value-added tax 
have been in the direction of increasing its 
coverage and eliminating other taxes. Any 
commodity previously taxed under a specific 
excise tax but now swept into a value-added 
tax immediately falls into the rebate proc- 
ess, under the structure of the latter tax, so 
that the tax paid on the purchase of the 
commodity is rebated whether the business 
concern at that stage is selling internally or 
abroad. Hence, the result is that a number 
of hidden, and hitherto unrebated taxes, in 
effect come to light and now are rebated— 
and also included in the import charge. 

But what about the rest of the world? The 
United States does not have a high rate sales 
tax and therefore only rebates its specific 
manufacturers taxes on final products. The 
United Kingdom has a purchase tax at the 
wholesale level which over-all does not re- 
quire rebates for tax costs since essentially 
it did not apply to business purchases. Can- 
ada also does not apply its manufacturers tax 
to most business purchases and likewise does 
not need rebates except for any tax paid on 
the final products that are exported; sim- 
ilarly neither does Japan for its variety of 
manufacturers excise taxes. Thus, unlike the 
European countries whose high rate turn- 
over taxes entered into the costs of exported 
goods through the cost of the goods pur- 
chased by the exporter and thus necessitated 
export rebates and import charges, these 
countries did not apply their sales taxes to 
business purchases and thus did not have 
high sales tax costs imbedded in their ex- 
ported goods. As a consequence they have not 
been as rigorous in seeking fully to eliminate 
indirect taxes from export costs and hence 
do not have a system of export rebates for 
tax costs or import charges. 

Similarly, the United States has not sought 
in the past to see how much of the Federal 
gasoline tax, the passenger motor vehicle tax, 
the truck tax, the telephone tax, or the al- 
cohol tax, for example, paid by a manufac- 
turer who exports some of his goods is allo- 
cable to those exports and thus increases 
their costs. Nor has it sought similarly to see 
what part of State and local sales taxes paid, 
for example, on office equipment and other 
goods purchased by a business increase its 
export costs. In contrast, under the European 


The Germans assert that these trade ad- 
vantages are offset by transitory tax arrange- 
ments outside the value-added tax affecting 
investments in plant and equipment, and 
state that in any event any calculations are 
to a large extent hypothetical. 
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systems the value-added taxes on such prod- 
ucts, since they are all in the base of the tax, 
automatically are rebated. This was likewise 
the situation under the turnover taxes, since 
in large part such goods were under the base 
of those taxes and figured accordingly in the 
average rebates. (There are, of course, some 
specific European excise taxes outside the 
scope of turnover and value-added taxes that 
are not being rebated.) The United Kingdom, 
several years ago, initiated rebates for its 
special excise taxes—principally the gasoline 
taxes, motor vehicle license taxes, and pur- 
chase taxes on office supplies—on goods pur- 
chased by its exporters, and essentially used 
averages to determine the rebates. 

In the United States it has been estimated 
that the costs attributable to our Federal, 
State and local taxes on goods bought by 
manufacturers represent on the average an 
amount equal to about 2 percent of export 
sales prices. The impact on product lines 
differs, of course, with the range running 
from about 1½ percent to 4 percent of export 
sales prices, A rebate of these tax costs and a 
similar import charge, administered through 
our Customs organization, would reflect for 
the United States an approach that corre- 
sponds to the principle applicable under the 
value-added and turnover taxes of attempt- 
ing to keep sales and similar taxes at prior 
stages of production from increasing export 
costs and export prices. An approach by the 
United States to deal with its indirect taxes 
on a rebate and compensatory import charge 
mechanism would involve the use of product 
averages, and this use would be similar to 
the procedure followed by the Europeans 
under their turnover taxes, Consideration of 
this approach in the United States would 
therefore reflect principles and practices un- 
derlying the treatment of indirect taxes in 
Europe. Moreover, it would parallel the atten- 
tion to, and consequent changes in, border 
tax adjustments now generally resulting in 
Europe from the shift to value-added taxes. 


SALES TAXES AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


But the European efforts to stabilize their 
sales taxes and border adjustments and then 
to harmonize them raise even larger issues of 
trade policy interlocked with tax policy. The 
European practice of rebates and import 
charges for turnover and value-added taxes 
reflects the basic assumption that such taxes 
are passed along through channels of trade 
so that their burden is borne by households 
buying goods for personal consumption. This 
is the assumption behind the exemption of 
exports from a manufacturers tax. It is the 
assumption of legislators who enact whole- 
sale or retail taxes or other sales taxes. As 
a working assumption for domestic legisla- 
tion and for general judgments on the dis- 
tribution of the burden of a tax system, or 
of a new excise or sales tax, it is a useful 
operational device. But the balance of pay- 
ments world of today, with its fixed exchange 
rates and the attention that must be focused 
on both the over-all balance and its com- 
ponent parts, including the trade portion, re- 
quires much more attention to specifics than 
ever before. This need for such attention is 
also heightened by the high levels of tax 
rates that now obtain under modern tax sys- 
tems compared with an earlier period, a de- 
velopment that contrasts with the shift to 
lower levels of tariff barriers that has oc- 
curred. If the generality is only a generality 
and the specific situations show a different 
posture, then the matter must require a 
sharper focus. 

If sales taxes or other indirect taxes 
whether they be value-added, turnover, re- 
tail or other tax forms—cannot be fully 
passed on in price, then a manufacturer 
selling in his domestic market must lower 
his prices and reduce his profits. But if the 
full rebate of the tax cost and the exemption 
of exports from the tax make it unnecessary 
to change his export prices, then he is not 
concerned ‘about passing anything along on 
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an export sale, he need not lower his export 
price, and his export profits would not suf- 
fer as would his domestic profits. The busi- 
ness of exporting becomes that much more 
attractive, and the sales tax system has be- 
come an incentive to export activity. Similar- 
ly, on the import side, the importer to meet 
the competition of lowered domestic prices 
must reduce his price, his profits decline 
and he is less interested in pushing those 
imports. In essence, one gets to the question 
of tax incidence and whether these sales 
taxes are fully shifted forward in price or 
only partly shifted. 

Put another way, a value-added tax is care- 
fully structured to pass the tax along in an 
accounting sense. Its effect on international 
trade, however, depends on whether the eco- 
nomic effects follow the accounting struc- 
ture, If the tax is not fully shifted forward 
in an economic sense, then the international 
trade of the country using the tax will be 
favored regardless of the accounting struc- 
ture. 

It is not the levels of rebates per se and 
the differentials between them that measure 
the competitive effects of border tax adjust- 
ments. If Country A has a value-added tax of 
10 percent and rebates to an exporter the to- 
tal of the taxes, at a 10 percent level, that 
he has paid on his purchases it is because 
Country A does not want his tax costs, which 
are real, to enter into export prices. If Coun- 
try B has no value-added tax or other sales 
tax, then there are in this respect no com- 
parable tax costs to rebate to its exporters. 
But knowing only these facts does not really 
inform us about trade competitiveness be- 
tween these countries, We cannot conclude 
that Country A grants a 10 percent subsidy 
to exporters while Country B has no subsidy. 
Nor can we conclude that the goods of Coun- 
try A have a great advantage entering into 
Country B because they face no import 
charge in the latter country whereas the 
goods of Counrty B face a 10 percent charge 
on entering Country A and hence are a great 
disadvantage in Country A. If sales taxes 
were fully shifted forward, then the goods of 
both countries would, as respects sales taxes 
and border adjustments, be on an equal 
competitive plane despite the different levels 
of adjustment. But if such taxes are not 
fully shifted, then in this regard the ex- 
porters of Country A have been advantaged 
as against the exporters of Country B—not 
necessarily to the full extent of the dif- 
ferentials in border adjustments but only 
to the extent to which the tax in Country 
A is not shifted forward. 

Of course, questions of incidence can be 
raised as to other taxes. The working as- 
sumption of legislators for domestic legisla- 
tion when they consider a corporate income 
tax is that it is borne by shareholders and 
not passed forward in higher prices or back- 
ward in lower wages or lower raw materials 
prices, Again, as a working assumption this 
view of the incidence of the corporate tax is 
a useful generality, But if it is only a general- 
ity and if there is some forward shifting in 
prices, an exporter has added costs, due to 
the corporate tax entering into product costs, 
which are not being rebated and hence which 
affect his export prices and his external com- 
petitive position. Of course, this would be 
true for an exporter in any country with a 
corporate tax, including European countries. 
We should note that the effective rates of 
corporate income tax in major European 
countries do not appear to be significantly 
different from the United States effective 
rate. Certainly, if a differential does exist 
between European corporate taxes in rela- 
tion to the United States corporate tax, it 
is far less than the differential between 
European indirect taxes and our indirect 
taxes. In addition—though there may be no 
studies on this point—the conditions that 
may influence a shift forward of the corpo- 
rate tax into prices, if such shifting does 
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occur, would presumably not differ between 
Europe and the United States.“ 

These are difficult, intriguing—and highly 
important—questions, This matter of tax in- 
cidence and tax shifting is murky, and it 
has kept economists busy for decades. Their 
papers have contributed many volumes to 
the economic literature—and nevertheless I 
suspect that the summaries in Economics I 
are still inconclusive and uncertain. More- 
over, one may have to move from incidence 
and shifting on to levels of taxation and 
then to levels and allocation of Government 
expenditures. But clearly the area requires 
exploration and analysis beyond the generali- 
ties. 

The problem will become more acute if the 
Europeans take the next step of harmoniz- 
ing their indirect tax rates, for this could 
mean an increase in the value-added taxes— 
perhaps to 15 percent or more—for all coun- 
tries except France, which today is at 20 
percent (on the value of the product exclud- 
ing tax). 

Certainly, to the extent that the generali- 
ties are not fully valid, the disparity in in- 
direct tax levels can only be working to the 
disadvantage of the United States in world 
trade. The extent of that disadvantage and 
the extent to which it has been adjusted for 
in prior exchange rates and devaluations may 
be difficult to measure, but the direction is 
that of disadvantage for the United States. 


THE HARMONIZATION OF DIVERSE TAX SYSTEMS 


As a consequence, these basic aspects of do- 
mestic tax systems in their international 
settings require full international discus- 
sion and consultation looking to a solution— 
a process that is already under way. It is 
here that we reach an important implication 
for the United States of European tax har- 
monization. The premises and rules of GATT 
with respect to export subsidies and border 
tax adjustments rest on the generalities of 
incidence and shifting that I have described. 
Under those premises and rules the Euro- 
pean countries have almost entirely kept 
their high sales taxes from increasing their 
export costs and prices. The shift to value- 
added taxes will underscore this effort and 
make it easier of accomplishment. In addi- 
tion, to the extent that the incidence of these 
taxes in the actual economic world is at var- 
jance with those premises and rules, the 
European tax systems operate in the direc- 
tion of providing a trade advantage for the 
Europeans. Looking ahead, most Europeans 
countries may well be moving to higher sales 
taxes in the tax harmonization steps needed 
to perfect their Common Market. Given 
European tax harmonization, the larger 
question becomes that of “harmonization” 
of their tax systems with those of the United 
States and other countries in a broad sense. 
This “harmonization of tax systems” does 
not, however, mean the uniformity of taxes 
that harmonization connotes within the 
EEC. Rather, it means the process whereby 
national tax systems that may differ both in 
kind and in burdens imposed can coexist in 
the world without creating difficulties for 
each other—can coexist in harmony. The full 
exploration of this question within the GATT 
and in other ways can take us into many 
facets of international trade, including those 
of non-tariff barriers. It can take us into the 
mechanisms for reaching adjustments be- 
tween countries in a balance of payments 
surplus position and those in a deficit po- 
sition. 


For a discussion of the possible effects, 
considering the various theories of tax inci- 
dence, on the balance of payments of a shift 
in the United States to greater reliance on 
indirect taxes and less on direct taxes, and 
the relationship of those effects to the effects 
-on domestic policies and conditions, see Sa- 
lant, The Balance of Payments Deficit and 
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Clearly such exploration is needed to pre- 
serve freedom of action for countries to es- 
tablish their domestic tax systems and the 
distribution of their tax burdens in keeping 
with their notions of economic growth and 
tax equity without at the same time pre- 
judicing their international trade position. 
The essential question is how many coun- 
tries which desire to rely on a progressive 
tax structure or countries which do not wish 
to place heavy overall tax burdens on their 
peoples, and hence have no need for high 
rate sales taxes, continue in these domestic 
goals and still maintain in their interna- 
tional trade full competitiveness with the 
Europeans countries which have a different 
domestic tax philosophy? For surely a better 
answer can be found than that the rest of 
the world to protect its trade position must 
simply emulate the Europeans and their do- 
mestic tax philosophies, whatever may be the 
impact of that emulation on the tax systems 
and internal economies of the other coun- 
tries. 

The United States—and the rest of the 
world—thus has a high stake in a full ex- 
ploration of these issues—issues which are 
made both more pertinent and more impor- 
tant by the process of tax harmonization in 
Europe. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important pieces of unfinished 
business in the 90th Congress is the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act—S. 355— 
which the other body, by a vote of 75 to 9, 
passed about a year ago. 

This bill represents a rather modest 
effort to bring the antiquated machinery 
and the procedures of Congress up to 
date. There is some retooling that needs 
to be done if the legislative branch is to 
fulfill its responsibilities in framing laws 
and national policies dealing with the 
complex issues of the space age. 

The Republican task force on con- 
gressional reform has undertaken to 
present a detailed, scholarly comparison 
of the provisions of S. 355 with those of 
other proposals being considered. 

The following portion of this compara- 
tive study, deals with the appointment of 
Capitol Police, Senate and House pages, 
and the Capitol Guide Service: 

Part 2—AUTHORITY OF OFFICERS OF THE 

CONGRESS 
Sec. 421. Authority. 
Sec. 422. Capitol police. 
Sec. 423. Senate and House pages. 
Sec. 424. Capitol Guide Service. 
SECTION 421 

S. 355. Clarifies the authority of elected 
Officers of the Senate and House with respect 
to patronage employees under their super- 
vision, Specifically authorizes the named of- 
ficers to prescribe periods of training for em- 
ployees to be completed either prior to as- 
signment to duty or on the job and to pro- 
mulgate and enforce regulations governing 
the performance of duties by employees. 


(Nore.—Section not amended by Senate. 
See Final Report page 49: “1. The responsible 
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Officers of Congress shall be entitled to re- 
quire all employees to complete successfully 
minimum training prior to employment. 
They shall also be authorized to discipline or 
discharge employees who fail to perform 
their duties satisfactorily.”) 


SECTION 422 


S. 355. Directs the Capitol Police Board 
to formulate a plan for conversion of the 
Capitol Police Force to a professional force. 
The Board is required to give consideration 
to the feasibility of providing for the opera- 
tion of the Capitol Police on the basis of 
standards comparable to those applicable 
with respect to the Metropolitan Police force 
of the District of Columbia. Provision would 
be required to be included in the plan for 
training members of the existing Capitol 
Police force, and for replacing them as 
vacancies occur with professional members 
recruited on the same basis as recruiters are 
selected by the Metropolitan Police. The 
Chief of Police of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia would be 
required to provide the Capitol Police Board 
with information and assistance to aid it in 
carrying out the provisions of this section. 
A report by the Board setting forth its plan 
and recommendations is called for at the 
earliest practicable date. 

Bolling. Same. 

Reid. Same. 

Print No. 3. Essentially same. 

(Nork.—See Senate amendment No. 39, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 3, pp. 
3222-3223, retaining Capitol Police as sepa- 
rate force but “professionalizing” it on basis 
of standards set for Metropolitan Police 
Force, See Final Report page 49: “2. The Capi- 
tol Police force shall be removed from patron- 
age. It shall be a professional force operating 
as a division of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment under such special regulations ap- 
plicable to the Capitol as may be determined 
by the Capitol Police Board. While profes- 
sional police are being recruited and trained, 
existing police shall be given such additional 
instruction and training as the Capitol 
Police Board may believe necessary to im- 
prove the quality of their performance. As 
vacancies occur, replacements shall be filled 
by professional police to the extent that such 
police are available from the Metropolitan 
Police Department.“) 


SECTION 423 


S. 355. Changes the age requirements for 
Senate and House pages (not applicable to 
chief, telephone, and riding pages) by pro- 
viding that no person may serve as a page 
until he has completed the 12th grade of 
school, or during a session of the Congress 
which begins after his 22nd birthday. 
Amends certain pay provisions and requires 
pages to serve at least 3 months. 

Provisions do not apply to current pages. 
When these pages have completed their high 
school, however, the page school will be 
abolished as no longer necessary. 

Bolling. Same, with additional provisions 
that advance written notice must be given 
parents or guardians as to the nature of 
working, schooling, and housing arrange- 
ments before page can be appointed. 

Reid. Same as Bolling. 

Print No. 3. Strikes all language of this 
section, retaining only in its new Sec. 423 
the pay provisions and requirement that 
pages must serve for a period of not less 
than 3 months. 

(Nore.—Section was not amended by the 
Senate. See Final Report page 51: “4. Pages 
shall be limited to persons who have com- 
pleted their high school education, but who 
are not over the age of 21. Pages shall be ex- 
pected to serve for at least one full school 
semester or during the three summer 
months.“) 

SECTION 424 

S. 355. This is a new section, added by 

Senate amendment. Provides for establish- 
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ment of a Capitol Guide Service under su- 
pervision of a Board to be composed of the 
Architect and two Sergeants at Arms. The 
Service would furnish free guided tours for 
visitors to the Capitol. 

Bolling. Same as S. 355 with added provi- 
sion that the newly created Board “shall un- 
dertake planning with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a vastly improved, thorough, and 
logical touring program for visitors to the 
Capitol,” this study to haye been completed 
within 18 months following enactment of the 
Reorganization Act and to have been coordi- 
nated with P.L. 87-790, the National Capitol 
Visitors Center Study Commission. 

Reid, Provides that the Board shall consist 
of the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
bers of the Senate and House administration 
committees (instead of Architect and Ser- 
geants at Arms. Otherwise same as S. 355. 

Print No. 3. Section completely rewritten, 
retaining free tours, composition of the 
Board as per S. 355, etc., but setting salaries 
higher than in S. 355, providing for inclusion 
of guides within annuity benefit program, 
making them congressional employees with 
all rights pertaining thereto, and otherwise 
dealing with operation and transitional prob- 
lems not completely attended to in S. 355. 

(Norz.—See Final Report page 51: “5. The 
Capitol Guide Service shall be supervised by 
the Joint Committee on Congressional Op- 
erations. That joint committee shall study 
the desirability of making the guides legisla- 
tive employees on a salary basis and elimi- 
nating charges to visitors for Capitol tours.” 
See Senate Amendment of Williams (Del.) 
and Tydings, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, 
pt. 5, pp. 5660-5662, adopted on a roll call 
vote, 74 to 8). 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ERNEST 
L. MASSAD, COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL, 95TH DIVISION, TRAINING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, retirement 
ceremonies at Fort Sill, Okla., today bring 
to a close the distinguished military 
career of one of Oklahoma’s most out- 
standing soldiers. Maj. Gen. Ernest L. 
Massad, commanding general, 95th Di- 
vision, Training, retires today. Not only 
is General Massad one of my constitu- 
2 but he is a close personal friend as 
well. 

General Massad and I were students to- 
gether at the University of Oklahoma. 
He was an outstanding football player 
on the university team, winning the nick- 
name “Iron Mike” which has lasted 
through the years. He is one of the most 
popular men in Oklahoma, where he has 
long taken a leading part in civic affairs 
in addition to his brilliant miltary career. 

General Massad’s military career 
began in 1933 when he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant of artillery upon 
completion of ROTC at the University 
of Oklahoma. His first military duty in- 
cluded a tour with the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, Arizona district. He en- 
tered extended active duty in 1940 with 
the ist Cavalry Division and joined the 
82d Airborne Division upon its activation 
in 1942. While with the 11th Airborne, 
he served for a time as Division G-1 and 
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later as commander of the 675th Para- 
Glider Field Artillery Battalion and par- 
ticipated in the battles of New Guinea, 
Leyte, and Luzon. His unit received the 
Presidenial Unit Citation for its par- 
ticipation in warfare in the Pacific 
theater. Among his decorations are the 
Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, 
and the Purple Heart. 

He was promoted to colonel in 1945 and 
released from active duty in 1946. He 
returned to Ardmore and resumed partic- 
ipation in the U.S. Army Reserve. He 
wasassigned assistant division com- 
mander of the 95th in January 1958, and 
the following May was promoted to 
brigadier general. He was promoted to 
major general on December 11, 1962. He 
was appointed to the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Policy Board on March 3, 1964. 

General Massad received the Silver 
Anniversary All-American Football 
Award from Sports Illustrated magazine 
in 1958. 

In 1963, General Massad was named 
the American Lebanese Man of the Year 
by the Western Foundation of American 
Syrian and Lebanses Clubs. He is mar- 
ried to the former Mozelle Sockwell, of 
Pecan Gap, Tex. They have two chil- 
dren, Michael Louis and Mozelle Elaine. 

In 1966, General Massad was elected 
national president of the Senior Reserve 
Commanders Association. 

On this occasion I salute my dear 
friend and thank him personally and on 
behalf of all Oklahomans for his years 
of outstanding service. I know that his 
retirement does not mean the end of his 
contributions to the people of Oklahoma. 
Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, I include an editorial from the 
Oklahoma Journal of February 17, 1968, 
which comments on General Massad’s 
illustrious career: 

GENERAL MassaD, ABLE COMMANDER 

Retirement ceremonies on Feb. 29 at Ft. 
Sill Military Reservation will mark the end 
of a distinguished military career for Gen. 
Ernest L. Massad, commander of the 95th 
Division. 

The former Oklahoma University grid 
luminary has compiled a most enviable re- 
cord during his long term of service that 
began in 1933, spanned World War II and 
has continued up to the present. 

Among his proudest citations is the one 
that lauds his efforts to continue the reserve 
forces. 

The state of readiness to which he has 
brought the 95th Division is ample testimony 
to his executive ability and the hours of 
dedicated work he put into the task. 

Presently he is pushing hard for the con- 
struction of another USAR Center of the 
400-man or 600-man type in the Oklahoma 
City area. In a recent communication with 
the Chief. of the Army Reserve in Washing- 
ton, he pointed out the definite need for 
such a facility and suggested that Midwest 
City may be the most desirable site since its 
Officials had at one time offered to furnish 
at no cost to the U.S. Government sufficient 
land for the construction of another re- 
serve center. 

Gen. Massad has also sent sketches and 
plans for the construction of an additional 
building at the Krowse USAR Center, at 
Northeast 36th and Eastern Avenue. 

He has been a most vigorous and able 
division commander and Oklahoma and the 
nation at large have benefited immensely 
from his years of service. 
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THE WARREN COMMISSION CRITICS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, before get- 
ting into the body of my remarks con- 
cerning certain critics of the Warren 
Commission Report, let me make it per- 
fectly clear that my comments should 
not be construed as having any bearing 
whatever on the criminal investigation 
now being conducted by the New Or- 
leans district attorney, Jim Garrison. 

That investigation involves matters of 
law and findings of fact that will be 
properly left to a judge and jury to 
evaluate. 

My purpose at the moment is solely 
to comment on the leftist and even Com- 
munist affiliations of four of the most 
ardent critics of the Warren Commis- 
sion Report. 

Although two of these men have in- 
terjected themselves into the Garrison 
investigation in one form or another, 
I do not wish, at this time, to be critical 
of Mr. Garrison on that account. I be- 
lieve instead that these men are riding 
the coattails of a situation which they 
hope to exploit, not for the sake of the 
truth, but rather for their own ulterior 
motives. 

Additionally, these remarks are not 
intended to be critical of responsible and 
sincere critics and scholars of the War- 
ren Commission Report. These sincere 
critics and scholars are certainly entitled 
to their own viewpoints in this very com- 
plex case; a case which will perhaps re- 
main unresolved in the minds of many 
of our citizens for generations to come. 

Mr. Speaker, anyone who has followed 
the aftermath of the assassination of 
the late President John F. Kennedy will 
know that there has been much scram- 
bling within leftist circles to discredit 
the report of the Warren Commission. 
There has been much activity in months 
past, and there promises to be much 
more activity in months to come. 

While I do not profess to have per- 
sonal convictions, either pro or con, re- 
garding the accuracy of the Warren Re- 
port, I have continued to note with 
growing interest the many books and 
newspaper articles that claim to “punch 
holes” in the findings of the Commis- 
sion. 

Of particular interest to me is the fact 
that the Communist press both here at 
home and abroad have worked so dili- 
gently to make it appear that Lee Harvey 
Oswald—a man whose background was 
replete with Communist association, a 
man who went to Russia and renounced 
his U.S. citizenship—was a patsy or fall 
guy” in the Presidential assassination. 

Additionally, the Communist propa- 
ganda mills have extended this invective 
against the Warren Commission to in- 
clude the Chief Executive, the CIA, the 
FBI, the Secret Service, and in fact the 
entire Federal Government in an indict- 
ment of collusion to pin the assassina- 
tion on Lee Harvey Oswald. 
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Principally, four men have written 
profusely their various denouncements 
of the Warren Commission findings: 
Messrs. Mark Lane, Harold Weisberg, 
Thomas G. Buchanan, and Joachim 
Joesten. 

A quick bit of research into the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities turned up some interesting 
correlative facts. Whether by coincidence 
or design, the “front four” in the de- 
fense of Lee Harvey Oswald, himself a 
leftist, are ideologically of a similar back- 
ground. And while there is not a shred 
of evidence to link one of them to the 
other three, the four of them are, by 
their driving commitment to clear Lee 
Harvey Oswald, irreversibly wedded by 
the similarity of their special interest. 

MARK LANE 

Mark Lane, lawyer and author, is a 41- 
year-old former New York State assem- 
blyman. He has a long and curious in- 
volvement with a host of extreme left- 
wing causes and is a well-established 
spokesman for leftist ideology. 

Long before the Warren Commission 
had completed testimony of witnesses 
and sifted through the tons of exhibit 
materials, Mark Lane was busy. In a 
series of speaking engagements he ear- 
nestly sought to nullify the damning evi- 
dence against Lee Harvey Oswald and 
lessen the nationwide impact of Oswald’s 
obvious Communist associations. Still 
later, Lane was technically retained as 
Oswald's defense lawyer by Mrs. Oswald. 

Lane is former executive secretary and 
national board member of the National 
Lawyers Guild, a cited Communist front. 
His affiliation with the New York Coun- 
cil to Abolish the House Un-American 
Activities Committee is likewise well 
known. This past year he was a member 
of the committee of sponsors for a Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
dinner, The VALB is also a cited Com- 
munist front. 

Mr. Lane, according to public record, 
is against nuclear testing by this coun- 
try, hearings of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, building of nu- 
clear fallout shelters in New York State, 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, ban- 
ning Communists from speaking on col- 
lege campuses, using mounted police to 
control Communist-manipulated demon- 
strators in New York City, and the Com- 
merce Department ban on shipment of 
food and drugs to Cuba. 

When General Suharto was successful 
in ridding his country of Communists, 
the youth arm of the Trotskyist-Commu- 
nist Workers World Party responded 
with a mock “inquest” in New York City 
Mark Lane was there to address them 
and was applauded for his views. 

In an address at a rally in New York 
City in 1962, Lane stated: 

I believe that the anti-democratic attacks 
on the Communist Party are just as much a 
part of the psychological mobilization for 
war as is the shelter program. Laws like the 
McCarran Act must be fought because they 
are inherently and basically un-American in 
the only meaning in which that word makes 
sense; and they must be fought because they 


are part of the tendency toward a garrison 
state. 
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HAROLD WEISBERG 


According to press releases of the Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate Un-Amer- 
ican and Subversive Activities, January 
30, and 31, 1940, Harold Weisberg paid 
$100 for forged letters which were used 
in an attempt to link then Chairman 
Martin Dies to the militant Silver Shirts, 
an extremist group. The Silver Shirt Le- 
gion of America was a Klan hate-type 
organization which adopted a policy of 
depriving certain ethnic groups and in- 
dividuals of their constitutional rights. 
Weisberg, after obtaining this forged cor- 
respondence, used it in a January 27, 
1940, issue of the Nation. Additionally, 
according to the press releases, Weisberg 
allegedly used the bogus letters to write 
a speech for a Congressman who opposed 
Dies and his committee and who placed 
the misinformation in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Weisberg was earlier, in 1938; dis- 
charged from his investigator post on the 
LaFollette civil liberties committee “for 
giving confidential matter to the Daily 
Worker, the leading Communist news- 
paper in the country.” 

In the summer of 1947, Weisberg was 
fired from his post with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State along with nine others for 
“known association with agents of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Weisberg has appeared several times 
before the New Orleans grand jury in- 
vestigating the Kennedy assassination 
plot alleged to have occurred in that city. 
His latest book on the assassination car- 
ries a foreword by District Attorney 
James Garrison, 

An interesting sidelight on Harold 
Weisberg is found in the summary of dis- 
trict court proceedings—193 F. Supp. 815 
(1961). Weisberg, a Frederick, Md., 
chicken farmer, successfully sued the 
United States for $750 in 1961. The 
judge—Thomsen—awarded Weisberg 
damages even though “Harold Weisberg 
was not, in my opinion, a trustworthy 
witness. He exaggerated repeatedly,” the 
judge found. 

Weisberg, it seems, was suing the Fed- 
eral Government because of low- flying 
training helicopters which were scaring 
his chickens, causing them to eat their 
own eggs, and generally making them 
unfit for market. However, four of Weis- 
berg’s neighbors, who also raised chick- 
ens, “testified that neither they nor their 
chickens had been disturbed by any low 
flight.” 

Earlier, in 1959, he lost a similar suit 
which had to do with sonic booms. 

On December 16, 1966, Harold Weis- 
berg discussed his book on the “Militant 
Forum,” a program conducted by The 
Militant, official organ of the Trotskyist- 
Communist Socialist Workers Party. 

THOMAS G. BUCHANAN 


Self-admitted Communist Thomas G. 
Buchanan has written articles published 
here in the United States and abroad 
discrediting the Warren Commission Re- 
port. He is author of the book, “Who 
Killed Kennedy?” published in London 
and distributed here in 1965. The book 
was favorably reviewed in the Commu- 
nist press. 
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In 1949, Buchanan was fired from the 
staff of a Washington newspaper for 
being a Communist Party member and 
is now a frequent contributor to left- 
wing newspapers and periodicals. He 
currently makes his home in Paris. 

While in this country he was executive 
secretary and legislative director of the 
Civil Rights Congress—CRC—a cited 
Communist front. 

The report and order of the board, 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
Docket No. 106-53, July 26, 1957, page 7. 
contained the following information con- 
cerning Tom Buchanan: 

Washington, D.C. Area——Approximately 
one month after the CRC [Civil Rights Con- 
gress] founding convention, a party leader- 
ship meeting was called in this area to build 
CRC. Petitioner’s witness, Markward, the 
then Party treasurer, was assigned to audit 
CRC books. 

Thereafter, in 1948, the Party decided that 
its member Marie Richardson would be the 
full-time Party functionary in CRC. Shortly 
thereafter Richardson left town temporarily, 
and Party member Tom Buchanan was 
placed in her stead on a full-time basis and 
relieved of all other Party duties. 


In consideration of materials available 
on Thomas Buchanan, it is evident that 
he is a dedicated and obedient party 
functionary employed by the party as a 
propagandist. 

JOACHIM JOESTEN 


The fourth author to write a book 
critical of the Warren Commission Re- 
port is German Communist Party mem- 
ber Joachim Joesten. His book, “Os- 
wald—Assassin or Fall Guy,” was highly 
publicized in various foreign and do- 
mestic Communist publications includ- 
ing: New Times, the Moscow-published 
“internationally circulated Communist 
publication,” and the National Guardian, 
a radical Communist weekly. 

Joesten’s book was published in this 
country by the recently defunct pub- 
lishing firm of Marzani and Munsell. 
Marzani and Munsell had been, through- 
out their existence, one of the foremost 
publishers of Communist and extreme 
left literature in America. 

I have only briefly delved into the 
backgrounds of these four individuals, 
Mr. Speaker, and must confess that I 
have only briefly perused their respec- 
tive books on the subject of the assassina- 
tion. As I leafed through their pages, I 
asked myself various questions that 
many other responsible thinking Amer- 
icans must also ask: “Why has a most 
vociferous attack at the multifarious 
findings of the Warren Report been 
mounted exclusively by individuals de- 
cidedly on the far left?” “Why has the 
center and right wing remained silent?” 
“What motive does the left wing have in 
attempting to discredit the Warren Com- 
mission findings?” Perhaps, someday, 
these answers will come forth. Until 
then, I, and others, can only puzzle 
these answers to ourselves. 


PROTECT THE PUBLIC 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
currently engaged in both an ideological 
and an armed conflict in which the will 
and the ability of this Nation to carry 
out its responsibilities are being severely 
tried. 

In the crucial time of war, more than 
in any other, it is essential to affirm the 
principle that its conduct shall not result 
in the enrichment of a privileged and 
powerful few at the expense of the citi- 
zens of the country. In the “battle for 
men’s minds’—amid charges that the 
free world’s economic health depends 
upon defense expenditures and that the 
pursuit of profits is an irresistible spur to 
indiscriminate military activity—it little 
helps our cause to learn that one military 
supplier charged nearly $400 for an item 
whose cost was $2, In the public disclo- 
sure of such overcharges it is reassuring 
to know that we have working for us an 
independent agency with the sole duty 
of recovering for the American taxpayer 
excessive profits on certain Government 
contracts. I refer, of course, to the Re- 
negotiation Board, which reviews defense 
and space contracts for possible over- 
charges, and which has proven itself a 
most effective instrument for preventing 
abuses of this kind. 

Yet, the Board will pass out of exist- 
ence on June 30 unless its operating au- 
thority is renewed by legislative action. 
At a time when both defense spending 
and the proportion of negotiated con- 
tracts are increasing, it would be tragic 
indeed if Congress failed to act. 

The present fiscal crisis only under- 
scores the desirability of maintaining an 
agency that has returned to the Treasury 
$18 for every dollar spent on its opera- 
tion, and whose very existence testifies 
to congressional concern that every dol- 
Jar spent should provide a dollar’s worth 
of goods and services. 

Mr. Speaker, with these thoughts in 
mind and in the interest of protecting our 
budget and our taxpayers from exces- 
sive profitmaking, I have today filed leg- 
islation to extend the term of the Re- 
negotiation Board until June 30, 1970. 
There have been proposals that the 
Board’s term be extended for a longer 
period and that its authority be ex- 
panded. Perhaps there is merit in these 
additional proposals and I am confident 
that sponsors of these added features will 
stress the need for them in hearings, 
which I hope will be scheduled immedi- 
ately by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


CONTINENTAL SHELF FISHERIES 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a letter from the secretary of state of 
Alaska and a resolution from the Alaska 
State Legislature. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I enclose a letter received from 
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the Honorable Keith H. Miller, secretary 
of the State of Alaska, with enclosure, 
a copy of a joint resolution relating to 
the Continental Shelf fisheries, adopted 
on February 1, 1968, by the State Senate 
of Alaska, and on February 7, 1968, by 
the House of Representatives of Alaska: 
STATE OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, Alaska, February 14, 1968. 
Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am hereby transmit- 
ting to you for your information a copy of 
Senate Joint Resolution 30, relating to the 
Continental Shelf fisheries. 

This resolution has passed both houses of 
the Alaska State Legislature. 

Sincerely yours, 
KEITH H. MILLER, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 30 


Joint resolution relating to the Continental 
Shelf fisheries 


Whereas the United States presently has a 
12-mile exclusive fisheries zone which is not 
adequate for the conservation of the stock of 
fish which this country will need to utilize 
fully in order to remain a major fishing 
nation; and 

Whereas the United States has slipped to 
sixth place in world fisheries behind such 
nations as the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, who intend to expand their fishing 
efforts in the North Pacific; and 

Whereas the commercial fishermen of the 
Pacific Northwest, as well as the economy of 
the United States as a whole, are being detri- 
mentally affected by the heavy flow of im- 
ports of foreign seafood products, gear con- 
flicts and other competition from the massive 
foreign fleets on the fishing grounds, and the 
depletion of precious resources because of 
over-fishing and destructive fishing prac- 
tices of foreign fleets; and 

Whereas the United States has failed to 
implement fully two provisions from Geneva 
Conventions which would give our nation 
valuable bargaining tools in fisheries negoti- 
ations which other nations, the first of which 
states that sedentary species of fish on the 
Continental Shelf are part of the Shelf and 
are considered to be the exclusive property 
of the coastal nation and the second of 
which provides for conservation of the living 
resources Of the high seas and allows the 
United States to designate conservation areas 
and promulgate conservation measures to 
protect these resources; 

Be it resolved that the Congress of the 
United States is respectfully requested to 
enact legislation declaring the Continental 
Shelf of the United States to be this nation’s 
exclusive fisheries zone. 

Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
The Honorable John W: McCormack, Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives; to The 
Honorable Carl Hayden, President Pro Tem- 
pore of the U.S. Senate; and The Honorable 
E. L. Bartlett and The Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, U.S. Senators, and The Honorable 
Howard W. Pollock, U.S. Representative, 
members of the Alaska delegation in Con- 


gress. 
Passed by the Senate February 1, 1968. 
JOHN BUTROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
EMYLOU LLOYD, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed by the House February 7, 1968. 
WiLLIam K. BOARDMAN, 
Speaker of the House. 


Attest: ; i 
] » PATRICIA R. SYMONDS, 
Chief Clerk. of the House. 
By the Governor: 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Governor of Alaska. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hacan, for March 4 and 5, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Wiison, for Monday 
and Tuesday, March 5 and 6, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for February 29, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. KER, for 60 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter and that all 
Members have five legislative days to 
extend their remarks. 

Mr. FEICHAN, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Tart, for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
March 6; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Battin (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL; for 15 minutes, to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GunsEn, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. THompson of Georgia, for 15 min- 
utes today. 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bow, for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, 
March 5. 

Mr. Tart, for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
March 6. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr, 
Kazen), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: . 

Mr. Price of Illinois and to include a 
magazine article. 

Mr. Dutsx1 in three instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Bocas in two instances and to in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr. RuopEs of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr, Derwinski in three instances. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. 

. PELLY. . 

. CHAMBERLAIN in two instances. 
. WYDLER in two instances. 

. KLEPPE. 

. Hosmer in two instances. 
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Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. DOLE. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Broruitt of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 


Mr. GURNEY, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kazen) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. GILBERT in two instances. 

Mr. Irwin in six instances. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Apsirt in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. TIERNAN. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. Frs xn in two instances. 

Mr. GARMATz. 

Mr. Dow in two instances. 

Mr, PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. Howarp. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. CoHELaN. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 4, 1968, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1572. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Food Stamp Act of 


1964, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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1573. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend for 3 years the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1574. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1575. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, transmitting a report 
of all officers on flying status above the grade 
of major, as of August 31, 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of 37 U.S.C. 301(g); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1576. A letter from the Secretary of Navy, 
transmitting a report of the number of offi- 
cers entitled to incentive pay during the 6- 
month period preceding the report, pursuant 
to the provisions of 37 U.S.C. 301(g); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1577. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need to improve procedures for com- 
pensating municipalities for relocation of 
facilities necessitated by construction of 
Federal water resources projects, Corps of 
Engineers (civil functions), Department of 
the Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1578. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of opportunity for improving admin- 
istration of economic assistance program for 
Turkey, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1579. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Gallery of Art, transmitting a report of the 
need and plans for an additional building for 
the National Gallery of Art, and the avail- 
ability of funds to cover construction costs; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

1580. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed amendment to the concession 
contract under which S. G. Loeffier Co. will 
be authorized to continue to operate certain 
designated facilities for the public in areas 
administered by the National Capital region, 
for 1 year, from January 1, 1968, through 
December 31, 1968, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 79 Stat. 969, 16 U.S.C. 20; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Defense Con- 
tract Audits (Relationship Between Defense 
Contract Audit Agency and General Account- 
ing office)” (16th report by the committee) 
(Rept. No. 1132). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Air Force Proj- 
ect Lite (Legal Information Through Elec- 
tronics)” (17th report by the committee) 
(Rept. No. 1133). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “GAO Bid Pro- 
test Procedures” (18th report by the com- 
mittee) (Rept. No. 1134). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the tion of Executive 
Papers, House Report No. 1135. Report on the 
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disposition of certain papers of sundry exec- 
utive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NIX: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 14933. A bill to modify 
certain provisions of title 39, United States 
Code, relating to hours of work and over- 
time for certain employees in the postal field 
service, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1136). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15069. A bill to amend 
the act directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada to the Colorado River Com- 
mission of Nevada in order to extend for 5 
years the time for selecting such lands; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1137). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1031. Resolution amending House 
Resolution 101, 90th Congress, to authorize 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
duct an investigation and study with respect 
to certain matters within its jurisdiction 
(Rept. No. 1138). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1077. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 15398, a bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen and 
expand food service programs for children, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1139). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 14940. A bill to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as amended, 
in order to extend the authorization for ap- 
propriations (Rept. No. 1140). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 15669. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 15670, A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 in order to exempt certain wages and 
salary of employees from withholding for tax 
purposes under the laws of States or sub- 
divisions thereof other than the State or sub- 
division of the employee's residence; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 15671. A bill to prohibit questions 
relating to production, acreage, operation, or 
finances of any farm or farmer in an agri- 
cultural census; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 15672. A bill to eliminate certain lim- 
itations and restrictions (added by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967) relating to 
aid to families with dependent children 
under title IV of the Social Security Act and 
medical assistance under title IX of that 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 15673. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional, permanent, cir- 
cuit judgeships for the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15674. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
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eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 15675. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 15676. A bill to modify certain insured 
student loan programs to make loans more 
generally available to students in need there- 
of; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 15677. A bill to provide hospital in- 
surance benefits under title XVIII of the So- 
cial Security Act for persons entitled to dis- 
ability insurance benefits under title II of 
such act or to annuities for disability under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 15678. A bill to increase the salaries 
of judges of the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions, and the salaries of judges 
of the District of Columbia Court of Appeals; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H.R. 15679. A bill to amend section 11-1701 
of the District of Columbia Code relating to 
retirement of certain judges of the courts of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 15680. A bill to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 15681. A bill to consolidate and revise 
foreign assistance legislation relating to re- 
imbursable military exports; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 15682. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 15683. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 15684. A bill to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
to provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State poultry 
products inspection programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 15685. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that educational 
allowances for flight training be paid on 
a monthly basis; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 15686. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 15687. A bill to improve the operation 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
HoLIFIELD, Mr. Reuss, and Mr. 
ROSENTHAL) : 

H.R. 15688. A bill to extend the executive 
reorganization provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, for an additional 4 years; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 15689. A bill to authorize a study of 
the decentralization of certain departments 
and agencies in the executive branch; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 15690, A bill to reserve certain public 
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lands for a National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System, to provide a procedure for adding 
additional public lands and other lands to 
the system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 15691. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, in regard to the obligation of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
the States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 15692. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide increased pen- 
sions, disability compensation rates, to lib- 
eralize income limitations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 15693. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. Krnos, Mr. LANGEN, Mr. 
RESNIcK, and Mr. Evans of Colora- 
do): 

H.R. 15694. A bill to enable potato growers 
to finance a nationally coordinated research 
and promotion program to improve their 
competitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for potatoes by increasing consumer ac- 
ceptance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of potatoes 
and potato products that are made available 
to the consumer; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 15695. A bill to provide for the orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities by 
the producers thereof and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOLAND; 

H.J. Res. 1141. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 1142. Joint resolution authorizing 
a study of the feasibility of establishing a 
JudiCorps; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. HUNT: 

H.J. Res. 1143. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as “National School Safety 
Patrol Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 1144. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as “National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 bs 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 
H.J. Res. 1145. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as “National School Safety 
Patrol Week ”; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. WATKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 666. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Res. 1078. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the relief of Lt. Comdr. Marcus Arn- 
heiter and Capt. Richard G. Alexander; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 1079. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the relief of Lt. Comdr. Marcus Arn- 
heiter and Capt. Richard G. Alexander; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. WOLFF: 

H. Res. 1080. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the relief of Lt. Comdr. Marcus Arn- 
heiter and Capt. Richard G. Alexander; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


312. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, relative 
to the continental shelf fisheries; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

313. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, relative to enacting legislation 
cited as the Safe Street and Crime Control 
Act of 1967; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DUNCAN: 
H.R. 15696. A bill for the relief of Pyon 
Chun Cha; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 15697. A bill for the relief of An- 
thony Galluccio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 15698. A bill for the relief of Guerino 

Allevato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 15699. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Angel Benito Lagueruela y Gomez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 15700. A bill for the relief of Mee 
June Wong, Chee Wing Yuen, Suet Yi Yuen, 
Wai Kwong Yuen, Pui Yee Yuen, and Man 
Yee Yuen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 15701. A bill for the relief of C. M. 

Nance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 15702. A bill for the relief of Arthur J. 
DeMichiel and his spouse; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 15703. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frida Fallas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, RESNICK: 

H.R. 15704. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Richardo Britos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15705. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Rogue Jarmi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15706. A bill for the relief of Edgardo 
to the Committee on the 


By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 15707. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alberto Furelli, and their children, 
Franca, and Concesione; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15708. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Rosa Penati, and her two children, 
Mario and Paolo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

252. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Laszlo Steurer, Bonn-Bad Godesberg, Ger- 
many, relative to renunciation of U.S. citizen- 
ship, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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Drug Abuse: The Growing Menace 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are increasingly concerned by the alarm- 
ing growth of the illicit drug traffic in 
this country. Large quantities of ex- 
tremely dangerous drugs are being man- 
ufactured and sold illegally. Most im- 
portantly, these drugs are being success- 
fully touted to our youth, with no men- 
tion of the risks involved or the ultimate 
price to be paid. Two newspaper articles 
have come to my attention: one, an 
editorial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune; and the other, an article from 
the Washington Daily News, which I be- 
lieve are pertinent to this subject and 
will be of interest to all Members. 

The articles follow: 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Feb. 25, 1968] 
New LSD Derinirion: Laws Soon DUE 


“Taking a trip” may soon mean in a Paddy 
Wagon, if Congress and the Louisiana Legis- 
lature pass bills outlawing both possession 
and use of the hallucinogenic drug LSD. 

Current federal statutes forbid only pos- 
session of LSD for sale—an act classified a 
misdemeanor, subject to $1,000 fine and up 
to a year in jail, with no need to prove in- 
terstate commerce because of a 1965 law cit- 
ing such central nervous systems drugs as a 
burden on interstate commerce. 

Federal agents relate highway dangers and 
disasters from LSD-doped drivers. The drug’s 
advocates have tried to minimize these as- 
pects by comparing highway death statistics 
on liquor-intoxicated drivers. A key distinc- 
tion needed here, however, is that it is the 
mere use—not abuse—of LSD that creates 
the driving hazards. 

A 1966 Louisiana statute dealing with use 
of LSD ran afoul because of a typographical 
error tagging it Title 14 instead of Title 40. 
Early in 1967 a bill of information was 
quashed in favor of a 23-year-old man 
charged with supplying LSD to a New Orleans 
coed, who police said, crashed her car into 
a French Market stand and then attempted 
to commit suicide by jumping into the Mis- 
sissippi while under the drug’s influence. 

State Rep. Arthur A. Crais said he was 
unsuccessful in getting a new LSD measure 
admitted into last year’s fiscal legislative 
session but would submit one for certain in 
the coming session. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Reps. Hale Boggs and 
Speedy O. Long of Louisiana both announced 
plans for new federal legislation dealing with 
LSD, presumably to stiffen penalties for its 
sale and extend them to possession for use. 
Both solons termed LSD a “growing menace” 
to the young, who succumb to the tempting 
thrill “just one time” and soon find them- 
selves sliding into a wasted life in the grips 
of more powerful drugs. 

Drug authorities have tagged LSD for alter- 
ing chromosomes which may cause the birth 
of deformed babies; and a nationwide poll 
has indicated about 10 per cent of college 
students have tuned in on the wild color 
carnival that LSD conjures up. 

In the same month the case involving the 
New Orleans coed was quashed, a University 
of California coed plunged nude to her death, 
shattering: the closed window of her third- 


floor apartment. Police quoted the girl’s ac- 
quaintance to the effect she was on an LSD 
trip. 

Hopefully, stiffer state and federal penal- 
ties for those who traffic as a racket in such 
hallucinogenic drugs, and as added deter- 
rents to would-be victims of LSD pushers, 
will be successful tools to curtail the “grow- 
ing menace” or cart off hard-core offenders 
for longer “trips” to view less colorful prison 
walls. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 29, 1968] 


ARLINGTON STUDENT View: ALL THEY TALK 
ABOUT Is Por 


(By Jack Vitek) 


The growing use of marijuana and more 
potent and dangerous drugs in Arlington 
high schools comes as no surprise to many 
students there. They have watched it blos- 
som in recent months and have heard it dis- 
cussed in casual and frequent conversations 
over lunch. 

Arlington Det. Charles Bonneville broke 
the story of the crisis Tuesday when he told 
a P-TA meeting at Williamsburg Junior High 
that police had the names of 50 known drug 
users in Arlington’s three high schools. The 
story was exclusively reported by The Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

Det. Bonneville explained that police had 
not arrested the 50 known users “because we 
are concentrating on the pushers.” He also 
pointed out a growing trend toward “speed” 
(methadrine) and “acid” (LSD) in the 
schools and added, “there’s probably a little 
bit of heroin. I know it’s available.” Drugs 
are easily bought and sold between classes, 
during lunch and after school, he said. 


MOVE UP FROM BEER 


Knowledgeable Arlington high school stu- 
dents tend to confirm the police fears. 

The drug scene in Arlington’s three high 
schools began picking up last November, one 
student told The News, “when the beer- 
drinking crowd started on marijuana” and 
then moved thru the hippie faction “to some 
of the students you wouldn’t expect to use 
the stuff—the clean-cut ones.” 

“Speed” and “acid” are becoming popular 
now, he said, adding, “three weeks ago I 
heard of a kid mainlining heroin. A couple 
of days ago I heard of two more.” 

The youth estimated the number of mari- 
juana and other drug users in his school at 
200, adding that he thought the situation 
was about the same in Arlington’s other 
two high schools, 


TWO FACTIONS 


He said students converse quite openly 
about their habits. “They all sit together at 
one table during lunch and all they talk 
about is pot—the new users, their halluci- 
nations, their parties,” he said. 

“In fact, drugs are the number one topic 
with everybody. The straights sit at the other 
end of the table and talk about how much 
they hate the stuff.” 

This boy said he has seen students mak- 
ing “payoffs” for drugs, taking pills (am- 
phetamines) between classes and smoking 
marijuana “in broad daylight” across the 
street from his school. He said some of the 
students use motel rooms for marijuana 

NO PUSHERS THO 

There are no real pushers, the student 
observed. “It’s all students—that’s why the 
movement has been so effective and gone so 
far.” 

Drug usage is now diminishing, the stu- 
dent indicated, because the cops have 


caught on. They're really cracking down.” 
He said he didn’t think the school faculty 
has been aware of the widespread use of 
drugs there until recently. 


Aggression 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled Free- 
dom’s Real Enemy—Not War But Ag- 
gression,” written by Dr. George S. 
Reamey, and published in the Virginia 
Methodist Advocate of February 8, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM'S REAL ENEMY—Nor War BUT 
AGGRESSION 


Whenever churchmen, particularly of high 
rank, meet in conference, sooner or later the 
topic under discussion turns to the very im- 
portant matter of War and Peace. This is as 
it should be, for the peril of war and the con- 
stant threats of further war are heavy bur- 
dens to be borne. 

As this editor reads the frequent news re- 
ports from church meetings, he often won- 
ders if these discussions, and their inevitable 
resolutions sent to Washington, are not usu- 
ally quite short-sighted! The ecclesiastical 
discussion usually centers on the “rightness” 
or “wrongness” of war as an instrument of 
national policy, and it is not surprising that 
the normal conclusion is that war is wrong, 
and even if it is ever right, the present Amer- 
ican engagement in Vietnam is wrong. Some 
misguided clerics go so far as to encourage 
young men to burn their draft cards and to 
refuse to bear arms, even in response to gov- 
ernmental order. 

Has not the time long since come for our 
entire nation—not only the clergy but all 
citizens of good will—to recognize much 
more clearly than we seem to do, just what 
is Freedom's global problem? Is it simply a 
matter of whether or not it is ethical to 
use force to gain one’s ends? Is this merely 
an American problem? Is any single nation 
divinely appointed to assume full respon- 
sibility for the safety of the whole world? 

If recent history is any guide, it would 
appear that there is small need for argument 
to affirm that the problem of freedom-lovers 
throughout the world is largely condensed 
in a single word—Aggression! Russia's domi- 
nant aim is, and has been for years, Worl 
Conquest through Aggression! And the com- 
munist conspiracy is world-wide, China and 
North Vietnam are involved. Tito in Yugo- 
slavia has his own home-grown variety of 
“socialism” (communism), and so the story 
goes. 

Interestingly enough, communist aggres- 
sion frequently means war, but not a war 
that often engages their own armies, Russia 
has a huge army, and planes and guns and 
bombs, but they are sufficiently versatile to, 
further their aims on a global scale without 
direct military engagement of their own! (To 
be sure, they are spending, reportedly, five 
or six billions a year in military supplies to 
North Vietnam, and additional billions to aid 
the Arabs, but their own armies are not 
fighting.) The Russian army doesn’t have to 
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fight, but communist leadership is subtle 
enough to see that American forces are wear- 
ing themselves down in armed conflict! And 
now they seem to be extending the war to 
Korea with the capture by North Korea of 
the intelligence ship Pueblo, and also in the 
Mediterranean. 

With aggression as Freedom's enemy, the 
first question is, shall freemen simply acqui- 
esce and refuse to defend themselves because 
war is immoral? Just how moral is aggres- 
sion? How ethical is human slavery? 

The second, and equally important ques- 
tion is, are there no effective means of oppos- 
ing aggression aside from military conflict? 
If there are, our leadership in Washington 
has been quite derelict in discovering what 
they are, and in using them effectively! This 
is not here stated as a partisan, political 
comment. (Others may so speak if they de- 
sire.) Russia has long shown us that national 
ends can be achieved by other means than 
armed conflict. Are they wiser, more versatile 
than we? We wonder. 

Without elaboration—for extended com- 
ment here is not needed—let us mention at 
least four other methods of dealing with 
international problems than that of military 
might; then raise the question, why cannot 
we make larger use of these? 

1. The first method that will occur to 
some—but one that is not too highly re- 
garded by others except as a sounding 
board—is the United Nations. 

2. Usual channels of international diplo- 
macy through our ambassadorships in the 
several capitals, and related officials, 

3. Joint action of freedom-loving nations, 
and not isolated action by one self-appointed 
nation to police the world. It would appear 
that before this nation, or any other, assumed 
responsibility for world order, it would rec- 
ognize the importance of getting as many 
as possible of the free nations of the world 
to unite with it in determined resistance to 
world-wide aggression. Instead we have man- 
aged to alienate one nation after another un- 
til there is a question as to whether we really 
have any friends anywhere! Normal channels 
of diplomacy appear to have signally failed 
us, possibly because of our use of them is 
out-of-step with the world of today, and 
needs urgent renewal and change. 

Well, what could these free nations do that 
is not now being done? One answer can be 
stated in a single word or two: Organized 
Boycott! Have no dealings of any kind with 
aggressor nations or with nations who have 
dealings with them, and let the world know 
just why this is being done. A boycott can be 
a far more useful instrument than armed 
conflict! Only after all other means have 
failed, should war be resorted to under any 
conditions! 

4. Most important of all, and yet one that 
is difficult for even Christians to believe, is: 
prayer. If Christians of the world could be 
organized and led to pray earnestly and regu- 
larly that God will open the way for commu- 
nist leadership to be reached with the love 
and forgiveness of Christ, who knows what 
might happen? This way might prove diffi- 
cult, slow, discouraging at times, but if God 
is in it, and if He is for us, who can be against 
us? 

Russian communists are not only “masters 
of deceit,” as J. Edgar Hoover describes them, 
but they are masters of infiltration where 
they accomplish much of their dirty work, 
But cannot infiltration also be used in a 
Christian sense? Suppose Christians in the 
so-called freedom-loving nations were so led, 
they could and doubtless would wield consid- 
erable influence in leading their respective 
nations to join in a united boycott of com- 
munism, and at the same time lead their peo- 
ple in united prayer for the guidance of God 
that communist leadership everywhere may 
find God. And while they are praying, they 
might well include in their petitions to high 
heaven the leaders of all the nations of earth, 
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many of whom seem to have but slight knowl- 
edge of the ways of God with men! 


A Shocking Report on U.S. Foreign Aid 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent disclosures of waste and inefficien- 
cy in our foreign aid program, shocking 
and incredible as they are, regrettably 
come as no great surprise. The American 
people have grown accustomed to revela- 
tions of this kind. In his message to 
Congress on February 8, just a few days 
ago, the President assured us that our 
aid program is “further improving and 
streamlining its overall operations.” In 
his foreign aid message last year the 
President intoned: 

Every American citizen is entitled to know 
that his tax dollar is spent wisely. 


Both of these sentences appear under 
paragraphs of these annual messages 
captioned “Efficient Administration,” 
which is incidentally perhaps the small- 
est section in either statement. Yet all 
the lofty humanitarianism that is spoken 
in behalf of this program is meaningless 
unless the actual operation of the pro- 
gram is free from mismanagement and 
fraud. 

This thought has prompted me in part 
to use my vote on foreign aid legislation 
in recent years as a protest, hopefully, 
to encourage the reforms that are obvi- 
ously needed. In a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Mich., on February 19, 1968, some very 
cogent comments are made on this sub- 
ject which I believe should be of interest 
to all the Members of this House and I, 
therefore, include it in the RECORD: 

A SHOCKING REPORT ON U.S. FOREIGN Am 

Since the end of World War II it has been 
the custom of U.S. presidents to accompany 
their requests for multi-billion-dollar foreign 
aid appropriations with statements that vir- 
tually every penny is vital to the interests 
of America and the free world. 

But Congress has sometimes appropriated 
less than requested without noticeable, 
much less catastrophic, effect. 

Moreover, there have been many reports 
of shocking waste and mismanagement 
which means that far more money has been 
spent than necessary to achieve the proper 
objectives of the foreign aid program. 

Another report detailing both waste and 
laxity in U.S. foreign aid was made public 
last week. 

Findings by State Department investi- 
gators have a familiar ring. They range from 
a Vietnam businessman's attempt to buy 
howitzer and anti-aircraft gun parts for the 
Viet Cong to purchase of champagne glasses 
and gourmet foods for the Dominican 
Republic. 

Assuming that the glasses were used, we 
wonder who paid for the champagne. 

This item is likely to be of particular in- 
terest to American taxpayers who are unable 
to afford either champagne or luxury foods. 

The report, prepared at the request of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by the 
State Department's. inspector general of 
foreign assistance, also listed these findings: 

Eighteen large crates of tools en route to 
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Paraguay sat for nine years on a Buenos 
Aires dock, 

A shipment of 150 tons of bridge compo- 
nents went from Tokyo to Bangkok, Thai- 
land, by air instead of ship because of an 
administrative slipup. 

A total of $100,000—$490 a day—was spent 
for water service to Saigon ships with not 
a drop ever delivered. 

Sixteen tons of chains for Pakistan were 
found on a Weehawken, N.J., dock where 
they'd been sitting since 1965. 

American dollars were spent in several 
countries, contributing to the dollar drain, 
while the U.S. government held surplus 
amounts of local currency. 

The new disclosures are regarded as an 
added threat to the aid program's $3 billion 
proposed budget, already having rough sled- 
ding in Congress. 

It also could weaken the force of President 
Johnson’s appeal for prompt enactment of 
his proposed 10 per cent income tax sur- 
charge which he claims is needed to pay for 
part of “your extraordinary defense costs” 
and to curb inflation. 

If the funds wasted in the foreign aid pro- 
gram were available for other purposes, there 
obviously would be less need for another in- 
crease in the tax burden. 

Sen. Hugh Scott, R-Pa., said the report on 
foreign aid makes essential the approval of 
his proposal for a special commission to im- 
prove foreign aid operations. 

“The aid program is very much in need 
of an overhauling to protect the taxpayer,” 
Scott said. 

We agree and so, we are confident, do the 
vast majority of this country’s taxpayers. 


Tribute to Lt. Col. Lloyd “Scooter” Burke 
HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, oftentimes we take for granted 
persons with whom we have daily con- 
tact without recognizing outstanding 
contributions they have made to our 
country and society. It is my pleasure 
today to bring to the attention of the 
House the tremendous deeds accom- 
plished by one of our friends in the Army 
Liaison Office, Lt. Col. Lloyd Scooter“ 
Burke. 

Colonel Burke has performed his du- 
ties as Army liaison officer in an espe- 
cially fine fashion and I am confident 
that every congressional office that has 
called upon him for service has been 
more than pleased with the assistance 
he has given. It is only fitting that the 
military record of Colonel Burke be pre- 
sented to the Nation in order that we all 
recognize the valor and devotion to duty 
which this great soldier has performed 
for his country. 

Colonel Burke is a recipient of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and I set 
forth the citation which explains in de- 
tail the incident which earned him this 
highest of medals: 


First Lieutenant Lloyd L. Burke, 061246, 
Infantry, Company G, 5th Cavalry Regiment, 
Ist Cavalry Division, distinguished himself 
by conspicuous gallantry and outstanding 
courage above and beyond the call of duty in 
action against the enemy near Chong-dong, 
Korea, on 28 October 1951. Intense enemy fire 
had pinned down leading elements of his 
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company committed to secure commanding 
ground when Lieutenant Burke left the com- 
mand post to rally and urge the men to 
follow him toward three bunkers impeding 
the advance. Dashing to an exposed vantage 
point he threw several grenades at the bun- 
kers, then, returning for an M1 rifle and 
adapter, he made a lone assault, wiping out 
the position and killing the crew. Closing on 
the center bunker he lobbed grenades 
through the opening and, with his pistol, 
killed three of its occupants attempting to 
surround him. Ordering his men forward he 
charged the third emplacement, catching 
several grenades in midair and hurling them 
back at the enemy. Inspired by his display 
of valor his men stormed forward, overran 
the hostile position, but were again pinned 
down by increased fire. Securing a light 
machinegun and three boxes of ammunition, 
Lieutenant Burke dashed through the im- 
pact area to an open knoll, set up his gun 
and poured a crippling fire into the ranks 
of the enemy, killing approximately 75. Al- 
though wounded, he ordered more ammuni- 
tion, reloading and destroying two mortar 
emplacements and a machinegun position 
with his accurate fire. Cradling the weapon 
in his arms he then led his men forward, 
killing some 25 more of the retreating enemy 
and securing the objective. Lieutenant 
Burke’s heroic action and daring exploits in- 
spired his small force of 300 troops. His 
unflinching courage and outstanding leader- 
ship reflect the highest credit upon himself, 
the infantry, and the United States Army. 


In addition to the Medal of Honor, 
Colonel Burke has been awarded every 
combat decoration for valor that this 
grateful country can bestow. He has also 
been awarded the Vietnamese Cross of 
Gallantry with Gold Star. 

Lieutenant Colonel “Scooter” Burke, 
a veteran of service in World War II, 
Korea, and Vietnam, is an outstanding 
example of the type of officer now pro- 
viding leadership for our great Military 
Establishment. All of us, I am sure, are 
honored to know him as a friend and 
wish him every success in his future life. 


Rusby, Ambassador for Peace 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a deserving tribute has been 
paid to Mr. Paul G. Rusby for his selfless 
work as a food-for-peace officer in India 
by the Patriot, a local newspaper serv- 
ing his home area in Fleetwood, Pa. 

Mr. Rusby is the son of a prominent, 
respected and dedicated college profes- 
sor, whom I am privileged to know as a 
constituent and as a personal friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the editorial published recently in 
the Patriot, Kutztown, Berks County, 
Pa.: 


RUSBY, AMBASSADOR FOR PEACE 

We can be genuinely proud of our Paul G. 
Rusby, 43, Fleetwood, recently cited in New 
Delhi, India, by none other than Ambassador 
Chester Bowles. 

The award of merit was given for his 
selfless work as acting Food-for-Peace officer 
last summer, helping to avert a starvation 
threat to 15 million Indians: 

When the $25 million foodstuff donations 
began to arrive at Indian ports, Rusby kept 
a close watch on distribution in various 
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drought areas. And that close vigilance 
should dispel doubts that “The food doesn’t 
get there,” “It rots on the docks,” “It gets 
into the black market.” 

We helped to make that distribution pos- 
sible, through AID (our U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development) by which Rusby is 
employed. We contributed through Lutheran 
World Relief, Church World Service, Catholic 
Relief Service and Cooperative for American 
Relief Everywhere (CARE). 

Rusby’s parents live in Fleetwood. His 
father, Paul Rusby, is a retired professor of 
economics, Albright college. His wife is the 
former Sheroo Motivala, of Bombay. Their 
son, Paul, five, was born in Saigon, and their 
daughter Shireen, three, in Daka, East Paki- 
stan. 

Sincere congratulations to our Ambassador 
for Peace. 

May we here at home continue to con- 
tribute to relief agencies and to believe in 
“close watch” distribution. 


Address by Vicente T. Ximenes, Chair- 
man, Interagency Committee on Mexi- 
can-American Affairs, Before the Inter- 
agency Advisory Group of the Civil 
Service Commission, February 14, 1968 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Vicente T. Ximenes, 
chairman of the Interagency Committee 
on Mexican-American Affairs, before the 
Interagency Advisory Group of the Civil 
Service Commission on February 14, 
1968: 


Chairman Macy, Mr. Oganovic, Members 
of the Interagency Advisory Group, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Officers, and Co- 
ordinators for Federal Women’s Programs, I 
am extremely pleased to join you today. 

I wish to recognize, here and now, the per- 
sonal interest taken by Chairman Macy in 
the matter of employment opportunities for 
the minority groups of our nation. I am 
delighted that he attended the Cabinet Level 
Hearings in El Paso last October and that he 
has followed through with meaningful im- 
plementation of some of the recommenda- 
tions made at those hearings. 

Not many years ago, no one would have 
considered a meeting to discuss the employ- 
ment problems of the Mexican American. As 
a matter of fact, even the composition of this 
ethnic group was unclear and some confusion 
still remains. Perhaps, to start with, we 
should clear away some debris of terminology. 
For purposes of our discussion I will use the 
term “Mexican American” to identify ap- 
proximately 6 to 6½ million people who are 
concentrated in five Southwestern states, but 
who have also migrated into the Northwest, 
Midwest and even parts of the East. The 
Mexican American may be a descendant of 
the Spanish explorers Cortez, Cabeza de Baca 
or Coronado. Or he may have recently im- 
migrated from Mexico and may very well be 
a descendant of Montezuma. 

There are others in the United States who 
have the same features, background, lan- 
guage, and surnames, but who are not Mexi- 
can American. For example, there are Puerto 
Ricans, Spanish Americans (from Spain), 
Central Americans (from Costa Rica, Panama, 
Etc.), and South Americans. There are also 
Indians in the Southwest who bear similar 
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features, speak Spanish, and have a Spanish 
surname, but who are not necessarily Mexi- 
can Americans. Although all the above 
groups may rightfully wish to be identified 
as something other than Mexican American, 
they have all shared the same problems and 
experiences as citizens of the United States. 
My discussion is intended to apply to all 
Spanish surnamed groups even though I will 
use the Mexican American handle. 

In many respects, the Mexican American 
experience has not been a happy one. Con- 
gressman Henry B. Gonzalez drew on the 
essence of that experience when he said that 
“If you are hungry, hope itself is a distant 
thing; and if you are defeated, promises of 
better things to come ring empty. If yours is 
a world of dirt floors and tin roofs, tomorrow 
holds no promises and your greatest ambi- 
tion is to live through today.” 

For too long, America accepted the Mexi- 
can Americans as people who lived in “bar- 
rios,” or the poorest and oldest sections of 
town, and who held the menial] jobs that 
were available. The first grade teacher knew 
the Mexican American children as her most 
annoying charges. They could not follow 
class instructions given, of course, in English, 
and they were seemingly the least motivated 
to learn. 

They were the youths who came unpre- 
pared to speak English and they usually 
dropped out of school and loitered on the 
corner for want of something better to do. 
Not many Mexican Americans made it to 
high school and fewer still ever took part in 
a student council election, or were asked to 
join the national honor societies or were 
given good citizenship awards at school as- 
semblies. 

It seems that very few citizens wondered 
why almost an entire ethnic group fell 
steadily behind in the progress of America. 
If they did question it, they most often con- 
cluded that, as a people, the Mexican Amer- 
icans could simply achieve no more. It rarely 
occurred to them that they should examine 
the system for possible causes. 

The Federal government was not much 
more enlightened. Little official notice was 
taken of the Mexican American community’s 
economic and social patterns as they emerged 
from the Census statistics. Few Federal offi- 
cials realized that, in the government itself, 
programs and institutions were not function- 
ing for the Mexican American as they were 
for others. 

The years passed and changes came about. 
Our country entered into the Age of Civil 
Rights—engendered by the despair of the 
Negro population. Studies were made and 
comparisons drawn among the minorities. 
Census figures were examined more closely. 
Rather indirectly, our government began to 
realize the conditions of the Mexican Amer- 
ican community. It learned that 

Approximately 5 million Mexican Ameri- 
cans reside in the Southwest where only one- 
sixth of our Country's entire population lives, 
but where one-fourth of America’s poor can 
be found. 

The Mexican American community ranked 
below any other ethnic group, except the 
American Indian, in the number of school 
years completed; over one-fourth had com- 
pleted less than 5 years of schooling; and, 
among children of school age, the commu- 
nity had the largest number of dropouts. 

Whereas the reported unemployment rate 
in the United States was between 3.7% and 
4%, a Department of Labor 1966 survey of 
slums in Phoenix, Arizona, and San Antonio, 
Texas, indicated much higher rates for both 
areas. In the slum neighborhoods of San 
Antonio where over 114,000 people live, 84% 
are Mexican American and the unemploy- 
ment rate is 8%—twice that of the national 
average. In the Salt River Bed areas of Phoe- 
nix where some 10,000 families reside the un- 
employment rate is 13.2%—almost four 
times the national average. 
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Measuring unemployment beyond the 
“traditional” terms which exclude the spe- 
cial problems of limited employment, low 
wage employment, and completely defeated 
people, who no longer seek jobs the Depart- 
ment of Labor found that one out of every 
two residents of the San Antonio slum had a 
serious employment problem and the same 
held true for more than four out of every 
10 residents of the Phoenix area. Almost 
three-fourths of these people had not 
graduated from high school and nearly half 
had not gone beyond the 8th grade. 

The causes as summarized by the Depart- 
ment closely coincide with the opinion of 
the subemployed themselves. The report con- 
cludes that the problem is “a matter of per- 
sonal rather than economic condition. No 
conceivable increase in the gross national 
product would stir these backwaters. The 
problem is less one of inadequate opportunity 
than of inability, under existing conditions, 
to use opportunity. Unemployment in these 
areas is primarily a story of inferior educa- 
tion, no skills, discrimination, unnecessarily 
rigid hiring practices, and hopelessness.” 

Concerned by these facts which were bol- 
stered by personal knowledge, President 
Johnson completed the process of involve- 
ment for the Federal government. The Presi- 
dent determined that our government can 
and will lead the way toward bringing the 
Mexican American community into the good 
life that our country offers. He has brought 
us to the point at which we now find our- 
selves. 

To accomplish this task will take all our 
determination. For, if the unemployment 
rates are alarming, the prospects for the 
employed Mexican American are not very 
bright. In a 1966 Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission survey of private indus- 
try and in the 1966 Civil Service Commis- 
sion report on minority employment in our 
government, the Mexican American employ- 
ees are found to be in the less skilled and 
lower-paid jobs. Private industry, munici- 
pal, state and Federal institutions are all 
guilty on this point. For example, the 

Department of Agriculture reported 93,260 
world wide identified employees of which 
$2,979 held GS 9-18 level positions. Of these 
32,979, only 140 were Mexican American. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development had 7,475 high level slots, 26 of 
which were held by Mexican Americans. 

The Selective Service had no Mexican 
Americans in top level assignments. 

The Department of Justice had 501 Mexi- 
can Americans out of a total force of 30,548. 
Out of a total of 11,695 positions, only 62 
were occupied by Mexican Americans. 

The 1967 preliminary reports from govern- 
mental agencies are somewhat more encour- 
aging, but we have a very long way to go 
in the area of equal employment for Mexican 
Americans, 

Today, you have asked me to make recom- 
mendations as to how we can brighten this 
picture and remove the obstacles hampering 
the progress of the Mexican American com- 
community. I have, therefore, come prepared 
with recommendations from the community 
itself. 

First, we must make contact with and 
appoint more Spanish surnamed Americans 
to positions of decision, policy-making, im- 
plementation and programming in our gov- 
ernment. It may well be that the future 
success of our employment programs and all 
other governmental efforts that touch on the 
life of Mexican Americans depends on the 
personnel making the policy and carrying 
it through. The most repeated and urgent 
demand made in El Paso by the participants 
was for more outreach and better under- 
standing by the government. For this we 
need the talents of Mexican Americans in 
high leyel posts. Further we need the capa- 
bilities of Mexican Americans who, if they 
are not interested in leaving their profes- 
sions for government service, can be ap- 
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pointed as consultants and advisors for 
government programs in every field from 
personnel through community development. 
Another source of talented manpower is the 
young Mexican American college graduate. 
In the past we have neglected to reach out 
and bring him into government work and, 
consequently, we have lost out on develop- 
ing the future expertise that our country 
needs, It is here, in the professional brackets, 
that our government can and must exert the 
highest kind of leadership—make it stand— 
set an example: for there is no such thing 
as not being able to find a “qualified” Mexi- 
can American. There are most certainly Mexi- 
can Americans who did manage to acquire 
an education and very high qualifications, 

Our second concern is the up-grading 
and mobility of Mexican Americans who al- 
ready are employed by the government. The 
primary considerations of the community are 
the need for improved employee-manage- 
ment relations, the need to examine pro- 
cedures relating to promotions, the need to 
make our equal employment opportunity 
programs more effective and the need for ex- 
tended on-the-job training opportunities. 

So often relations between Mexican Amer- 
ican employees and their supervisors, who 
are frequently Anglo, are strained through 
lack of understanding and communication. 
I think, at times, we overuse the word “com- 
munication”, but there is no real substitute 
for it in our language just as there is no 
real substitute for it in our lives. In this 
case, the Mexican American employee tends 
to judge the actions of his supervisor by the 
kind of unfair treatment he and the major- 
ity of Spanish surnamed Americans have re- 
ceived for so long. There are many good rea- 
sons for this mistrust. Proposals to train 
supervisors in equal employment opportu- 
nity efforts are excellent and I very much 
hope they will become a reality. Perhaps, 
the Regional Training Centers for Federal 
employees which have been established by 
the Civil Service Commission in 10 major 
cities would be a good place to begin the 
process. 

The merit promotion system is viewed with 
the same mistrust by the community and, 
unfortunately, it has been justified in many 
cases. I am convinced of this by the daily 
bulk of mail I receive in my office concern- 
ing discrimination in promotions. The sug- 
gestion has been made that a re-evaluation 
be made of the supervisor's appraisal as a 
ranking factor in promotions and that close 
examination be given to cases in which mi- 
nority employees are passed-over for the bet- 
ter positions. 

Vice President Humphrey has said that the 
discrimination problem is not behind us and 
that this factor . . . is still the number one 
stumbling block in our quest for equal em- 
ployment opportunity—one that shows up 
in testing and training as much as in recruit- 
ment and promotion.” I know that it is still 
a grave factor in the dead-end jobs held by 
many Mexican Americans. The experience has 
been especially bitter at military installa- 
tions. A case at hand—and one on which I 
receive much correspondence—is the existing 
situation at Kelly Air Force Base and other 
military installations in San Antonio, Texas. 
These installations are located in an area 
where almost half the population is Mexican 
American and where government is the em- 
ployer of a large number of Mexican Ameri- 
cans. However, this very sizeable group of 
minority employees hold jobs in the lower 
grades and are consistently denied promo- 
tions on the basis that they are not qualified. 
Efforts by local Mexican American organiza- 
tions to correct the problems have been 
unsuccessful. 

The hearings in El Paso brought forth 
statements on the ineffectiveness of our equal 
employment programs. It was suggested that 
the person responsible for enforcing equal 
employment opportunity programs should 
not be appointed by the head of the instal- 
lation or agency at which he is to serve. An- 
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other suggestion was that an outside agency, 
perhaps the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, should carry out the equal em- 
ployment objectives of the government. 

Discrimination or simply a lack of efforts 
to communicate have also been factors in the 
small number of Mexican Americans who 
participate in on-the-job training to up- 
grade their employability. It will be neces- 
sary to make a conscious effort to let Spanish 
surnamed employees know that such pro- 
grams are available. The community is 
anxious to better itself and to take ad- 
vantage of training while they work. In the 
Phoenix and San Antonio slum survey, 80% 
of the people interviewed said that they 
would be most willing to take training on 
the job—if they had jobs and were training 
offered. I know there are proposals on just 
this kind of thing, such as Operation MUST, 
and we must give them priority to get them 
off the ground. 

Our third area of concern is the recruit- 
ment and hiring of the disadvantaged who 
have been unable to achieve Civil Service 
status and who long ago became discouraged 
about even applying. Further, we have been 
weeding out those whose skills and aptitudes 
do not come through on standard forms 
of measurement—particularly the Mexican 
American person who has difficulty with the 
English language. I am greatly encouraged 
by the recent attention directed toward the 
cultural biases and faults of presently used 
exams, job descriptions, entry-level position 
requirements and interview procedures. 

When we speak of employment opportuni- 
ties then, these are the major areas of con- 
cern for the Mexican American. The com- 
munity is hopefully awaiting the leadership 
of the government and, I am certain that 
we can fulfill that role. To do so, however, 
means that we make certain our concern 
makes itself felt in the regional offices and 
the local offices where the actual work is 
done. We cannot accept any gestures of com- 
pliance as worthwhile unless they render 
hard and fruitful results. 

I would like to leave with you, for your 
consideration, a few “hard” recommenda- 
tions. 

1. Establish systematic and widespread 
means of contact with Mexican-American 
organizations for employment referrals and 
to generally improve communication with 
the community. 

2. Let the Mexican-Americans know that 
top-level positions are not beyond the realm 
of their capabilities and that you welcome 
their applications. 

3. Make the knowledge of the Spanish 
language and culture a part of the require- 
ments for positions in areas of concentrated 
Mexican-American population. 

4. Conduct sustained efforts to visit col- 
leges with a high Mexican-American en- 
rollment and include Mexican-American re- 
cruiters on your teams. 

5. Utilize the Spanish language communi- 
cations media to advertise job openings. 

6. Examine the merit promotion system 
which has been used to enhance, facilitate, 
and legally justify discriminatory practices. 

7. Strengthen the effectiveness and in- 
herent objectivity of the Equal Employment. 
Opportunity officer’s position and perhaps. 
require that he report to a board or advisory 
group of Mexican-American citizens as well 
as to his supervisor and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

8. Utilize the personnel facilities of the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican Ameri- 
can Affairs. We can provide the names of 
n applicants for many posts to be 

Ned. 

Before closing, I wish to re-emphasize that 
the Inter-Agency Committee will help with 
any request you may have. Specifically, the 
Committee is ready to: (1) supply you with 
a roster of names of individuals who can 
be called on to act as consultants and ad- 
visors; (2) assist you in establishing lines 
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of communication with community leaders 
and Mexican American organizations; (3) 
provide the services of staff members to act 
as advisors; and (4) assist you in your efforts 
to improve mutual understanding and com- 
munication with the Mexican American 
community through press and radio cover- 
age. 

There is in our country a restlessness 
against the inequity of opportunity. Senator 
Yarborough pinpointed the feeling when he 
said that “This restlessness is afoot today 
among 5 million Americans whose heritage 
is grounded in the Spanish language. It is 
not a violent restlessness but an eager... 
movement. It says. . . Let me be a mean- 
ingful citizen. Let me be a real American.” 

With concerted effort, we can make this 
dream a reality. 

Thank you. 


Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and Department of Transporta- 
tion Approve President's Plan To 
Coordinate Mass Transit Programs 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson has proposed a reor- 
ganization plan which proposes to place 
in the new Department of Transporta- 
tion a new Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration which would assume re- 
sponsibility for the awarding of grants 
to cities under the mass transit program. 

Heretofore, our Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations has 
recommended funding for the needs of 
this program as a part of the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

However, because of an overlapping 
of responsibility between the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
and the newly created Department of 
Transportation, Secretary Weaver of 
HUD, and Secretary Boyd of DOT 
worked out an agreement dividing the 
responsibility between these two agencies 
and coordinating the mass transit phases 
of the program. Secretary Boyd and Sec- 
retary Weaver conferred with me re- 
cently in regard to this line of demarca- 
tion, and under this proposal, which has 
now been made by the President for- 
mally, mass transit planning in urban 
areas will continue to be handled by HUD 
and coordinated with all the other as- 
pects of urban programs, while grants 
will be made through DOT. 

The net result of this reorganization 
plan will be to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication and will provide a more eff- 
cient operation and approach to the 
problems of mass transit in urban areas. 

I approve of the President’s proposed 
reorganization plan, which was pre- 
sented February 26 to the Congress and 
which will go into effect at the conclu- 
sion of 60 days from that date unless the 
Senate or House disapproves of the 
proposal. 

This plan makes sense and will provide 
for an orderly approach to this most im- 
portant urban problem, preserving the 
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planning coordination necessary for the 
relating of mass transit to other urban 
problems while at the same time giving 
the new Department of Transportation 
the responsibility to administer grants 
which relate to a most important part of 
the mass transportation system. 


Cancer Thrives on Lack of Attention 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, cancer is 
a dread disease that in most cases can be 
controlled—even cured—if sufferers will 
heed warnings promptly. 

Cancer will not go away by itself, and 
those who put off a medical checkup on 
first warning may well be complicating 
their own problem. 

We in Buffalo, N.Y., are most fortunate 
to have the renowned Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute, widely accepted as one 
of the great centers of cancer research. 

Huge strides have been made at Ros- 
well Park in understanding, treating, and 
controlling cancer. 

But the one big factor is the necessity 
for those stricken with cancer to seek 
medical attention promptly. 

Miss Susan Hedling has prepared an 
informative nine-part series of articles 
on cancer for the Buffalo, N.Y., Courier- 
Express. Here are the first three articles 
in the series: 

MYTHS KEEP Many From CANCER Cures—I 
(By Susan Hedling) 

Throughout history, man has explained the 
unknown with myths and fallacies. He has 
covered his lack of knowledge and informa- 
tion with a blanket of fabricated stories, and 
he has protected himself against the mysteri- 
ous by turning it into a “taboo.” 

In the twentieth century, myths have been 
stripped from areas such as religion and 
racial questions. Emphasis on the history of 
man himself has been shifted from the story 
of Adam and Eve to the facts of Darwinian 
Evolution. But cancer remains an enemy to 
many through fear and ignorance. 

Cancer is a disease, and like any other 
human ailment it has a cause, symptoms and 
methods of treatment. Unlike other diseases, 
however, the cause is yet to be discovered, 
and a cure for all cancers could be decades 
away. 

Because of this, cancer has become the 
most dreaded disease. It invades often with- 
out warning and can spread throughout the 
entire body. It is a silent enemy. 

Much has been found about the enemy, 
however. Much can be done for the cancer 
patient today that was impossible yesterday. 

Some cancers are being cured today, and 
tomorrow may bring a cure for all. 

It is the tomorrow that counts for the 
cancer patient. It is the hope for a universal 
cure that motivates him to hang on to life 
with all his strength. 

But the threat of cancer today locks many 
in the jaws of fear and ignorance, and the 
myths many believe in prevent them from 
early diagnosis and treatment. 

According to the American Cancer Society, 
there will be an estimated 22,534 new cancer 
cases in 1968 in New York State. The so- 
ciety states, however, that one-half of all 
cancer victims could be successfully treated 
by present methods if diagnosed early. 

“Sixty years ago, a person afflicted with 
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cancer had only a remote chance of being 
cured,” the society reports. “By 1946, how- 
ever, the ‘cure rate’ expressed in terms of 
five-year survival, had risen to 1 in 4. 

“By 1955 this rate had risen to 1 in 3 and 
many authorities are convinced that this 
could be improved to 1 in 2 if all patients 
were diagnosed and treated adequately by 
presently available methods.” 

The advances researchers and physicians 
have made in combatting the disease haye 
been impressive. Cancer was known to medi- 
cal science in the 19th century. In the 1890's 
surgery was first used as a method of cure. 

In 1895, Roentgen’s discovery of the X-ray 
added a second method of treatment for the 
cancer patient. For many decades, these two 
methods remained the only effective meas- 
ures, but in the 1940’s chemotherapy was 
added. 

Chemotherapy, the use of chemical agents 
to combat tumors, has proved effective with 
some types of cancer. Drugs administered to 
skin cancer patients can achieve a 98 per 
cent cure. In other words, only 2 out of every 
100 skin cancer patients are “incurable.” 
With leukemia, drugs have been successful 
in reducing 34 of the leukemic cells in a 
patient’s system. 

With these advances, and with the hope 
of the cancer patient coming closer to full 
realization each day, why do so many people 
fear the disease to the point of letting it 
prevent them from treatment? 

The answer seems to lie in the mistaken 
fears people hold, and the myths attached for 
many years to cancer which cause the disease 
to become a stigma to the patient and his 
family. 

Like mental illness, cancer has been iden- 
tified with families. One members affliction 
could color the entire family name and be- 
come a source of shame and embarrassment. 

This stigma probably stems from the belief 
still held by some that cancer is hereditary. 
It is associated, therefore, with a family 
weakness and is a disgrace for each member. 

Authorities discount the notion of cancer 
being hereditary. Dr. James T. Grace, Jr., di- 
rector of Roswell Park Memorial Institute, 
said the belief is prevalent in some sections 
of the country, however. 

“People believe this,” Dr. Grace said, “and 
cancer becomes a stigma like venereal disease. 
A woman with a tumor in her breast will wait 
to have it looked at because she is afraid 
it will be cancer. Then, when she finally goes, 
the cancer is incurable. This is a tragedy.” 

Another common myth which makes can- 
cer an enemy through fear is the idea that 
cancer is contagious. Dr. Grace said “there is 
absolutely no evidence that any human 
malignant disease is contagious.” The fallacy 
may stem from the theory that cancer is 
caused by a virus. 

However if it is caused by a virus, it is not 
the usually highly contagious virus as for 
example, the measles virus, The virus theory 
hasn’t been proven with man. A virus has 
been found to cause some cancers in animals. 
Even if the theory is true with humans, the 
virus would not be a contagious one. 

Some people have used an instance where 
a high rate of leukemia was found in a group 
of young persons in a certain town. Dr. Grace 
said that this does not mean the leukemia 
was being passed on from person to person 
through contagion. 

“Those clusters of leukemia cases have not 
been anything unaccountable for by an un- 
usual coincidence. There is no evidence that 
the leukemia was contagious.” 

According to Dr. Grace, one of the most 
vicious and destructive myths existing today 
is the belief that someone has a magical cure 
for cancer that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is deliberately trying to suppress. 

“Quacks have made fortunes out of phony 
cures, Dr. Grace said. This sort of thing not 
only costs the cancer victim his money, but 
it could cost him his life if it prevents him 
from medical treatment. 
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“Any significant improvements in cancer 
treatments are very rapidly disseminated 
throughout the medical profession,” Dr. 
Grace said. “We at Roswell would go out of 
business and like it if it meant a cure. Cancer 
hits the physician and his family, also.” 

Public information is the most important 
weapon in combatting the fear people have of 
cancer. The mistaken ideas they hold about 
the disease makes man his own worst enemy. 
The longer these myths persist, the more 
lives wil be lost to the disease because of 
that fear. 

INVOLVEMENT IS MARK OF CANCER NuRSES—II 

What will I say to a little 10-year-old boy 
with acute leukemia who looks up at me and 
says: “Am I going to die?” How will I react 
when I see my first patient with a facial de- 
formity? And how will they react to me? 

These are only a few of the heartbreaking 
questions any girl who considers becoming a 
cancer nurse must answer. The cancer pa- 
tient has definite needs, and the nurse must 
be able to answer them. 

The cancer patient enters a hospital such 
as Roswell Park Memorial Institute through 
referral. He may be facing radical surgery 
that will leave him disfigured, or he may 
just be facing a series of tests to determine 
whether or not he has a malignancy. 

The cancer patient can be an elderly man 
with skin lesions, a young woman with breast 
cancer, or a small child with leukemia. 

Some patients will leave the hospital cured, 
or at least with their cancer under control. 
Some patients will never leave at all. 

They all have something in common—a 
battle against a dreaded disease. It is their 
common problem, and it binds them in a 
kind of fraternity within the hospital walls 
that excludes the “normal” person. 

Miss Patrician Burns, director of nursing 
education at the institute often tells a story 
of a public health nurse in a class Miss Burns 
was teaching. 

Miss Burns was discussing the relation- 
ship patients unconsciously form, and the 
public health nurse volunteered her own 
story to the class. 

She told of her admission to Roswell Park 
for diagnosis. Other patients gave her en- 
couragement, and drew her to them in her 
anxiety. Once the tests were run, however, 
and her problem was not found to be cancer, 
the relationship she had established with 
these patients evaporated. 

“They were happy for her,” Miss Burns 
said, “and they expressed their well wishes, 
sending her little gifts. But this woman no 
longer shared ‘their problem.’ That close 
bond was gone and she was normal!.“ 

This type of thing doesn’t happen in a 
general hospital, because there patients are 
treated for a broad spectrum of illnesses. The 
close relationships between cancer patients 
is perhaps desirable, however, because each 
one tremendously encourages the other, Miss 
Burns said, and the general atmosphere is 
optimistic. 

The “club” is not founded on resentment 
toward “normals,” Miss Burns said, but on a 
common battle to fight. 

The cancer nurse must be aware of these 
things and use them in dealing with the pa- 
tient. Her biggest job is the psychological 
one—giving hope and understanding to a 
patient without going beyond the limits of 
what is realistic. 

Miss Burns said she thought the majority 
of patients should be told when they have 
cancer. Some doctors advise the family not 
to discuss it with the afflicted member, but 
Miss Burns said this usually does more harm 
than good. 

“By not telling a patient about his cancer, 
you create a barrier because he can’t talk to 
anyone about it. Usually the patient knows 
himself, anyway, whether he is told or not, 
but by not telling him we can’t give over 
the spirit of hope so important to anyone 
with cancer. 
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“From a nursing point of view, I fully 
believe in facing the problem and discussing 
it,” she said. 

Placing a specific time span on a person’s 
life is not right, however, because it’s al- 
most impossible to be accurate, she said. 
“The human thing to do is to give the pa- 
tient a little hope, yet tell him he is seriously 
ill.” 

The cancer nurse, she said, must be some- 
one who cares about people. “A good nurse 
who deals with these patients has to be dedi- 
cated. She has to take the time to listen and 
get involved with the patient's worries and 
concerns.” 

At the same time, she must not be sym- 
pathetic to the point of letting the patient 
feel sorry for himself. Miss Marsha Bain, a 
student nurse at D’Youville College, who 
took part in the American Cancer Society 
Miss Hope contest this month, spoke from 
personal experience. 

As a child, she was hospitalized for a con- 
genital heart condition. “I withdrew into 
myself and felt I couldn't go to anyone else. 
I withdrew into a world of television and 
books.” 

Then, Miss Bain said, she met a nurse who 
drew her out about her illness without mak- 
ing it obvious she felt sorry for her. “She 
gave me someone to talk to, someone who 
understood how I felt, someone who didn’t 
cry.” 

“When I went to the institute as a stu- 
dent nurse,” she said, “I saw patients there 
who were like I had been. I thought that if 
I can give just one of these people what 
that nurse gave me, I will have accomplished 
a great thing. What she gave me was hope.” 

Most nurses also see their function as a 
teaching one. They feel they should perform 
part of the enormous job of going into the 
community to educate people on the warn- 
ing signals of cancer and the importance of 
early detection. 

In the student nursing program at Ros- 
well Park, Miss Burns notices two different 
reactions. “Some student nurses find it de- 
pressing and say they couldn't possibly work 
here. Many, however, are overwhelmed by 
this place and the dedication all around.” 

If the nurse is impressed enough to stay 
and become a cancer nurse, she must meet 
all the qualifications. She must be under- 
standing and compassionate, yet realistic. 

She must be able to answer the question: 
“Am I going to die?” And she must answer 
it every day with hope. 


THEY BATTLE LEUKEMIA—III 

I entered Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
tute’s hospital early that morning to begin 
a day that would give me greater insights 
into methods of fighting leukemia. 

The corridor I entered with the doctor is 
a 16-bed ward containing mostly leukemia 
patients. A young, sandy-haired boy started 
to leave his room and enter the corridor. He 
saw me and quickly turned back inside. 

Without a white uniform designating me 
as a nurse or technician, I was conspicuous 
amongst the staff and pajama-clad patients. 
My purpose there that day was not to draw 
attention, or to satisfy my own curiosity 
about a cancer ward, but to learn. 

Leukemia is a vicious class of cancer. In 
one of its most serious and acute forms, its 
prime targets are youth. Adults are prone 
to several kinds of the disease. Leukemia 
is a disease of the blood-forming tissues 
(the marrow) and eventually the leukemic 
cells overgrow the patient’s normal leuko- 
cytes (white blood cells) so that he is un- 
able to ward off infection. 

Happily, my own education that day was 
combined with an opportunity to contribute 
a small part to the research being conducted 
on the disease. The same tests which are 
conducted on a leukemia patient also are 
performed on normal persons to gain com- 
parative data and thus have a yardstick to 
measure the patient’s condition. 
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The Leukocyte Mobilization Experiment, 
which I underwent, determines how rapidly 
and extensively the white blood cells mobilize 
to a wound to ward off infection. As a 
“normal,” young woman with no detected 
diseases, they predicted I would be a rapid 
fighter of infection, as compared with a 
leukemic patient who might not ward off in- 
fection at all. 

The experiment began with a deliberately 
inflicted wound. Dr. Hansjoerg Senn, a Swiss 
doctor in a research fellowship at Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, shaved a portion 
of my forearm and swabbed it with alcohol 
and then iodine. Using a tool resembling a 
dentist's drill with a small abrasive square 
at the tip, he ground off a small patch of 
my skin. 

The wound looked like a brush burn and 
hurt no more han a skinned knee or scraped 
elbow. A child inflicts such pain on himself 
almost everyday. 

Dr. Senn placed a plastic chamber over 
the wound and injected the chamber with 
my own blood serum (which had been re- 
moved a few days earlier). The serum was 
simply my own blood from which the cells 
had been centrifuged. 

The doctor taped the chamber securely and 
bound my forearm in an elastic bandage. My 
movement was hampered only slightly. 

Throughout this stage, which involved 
slight pain, I noticed myself reacting in a 
rather nervous fashion. Most normal persons 
do notice the discomfort and remark on it, 
Dr. Senn said. 

But the leukemic patient, who is so used 
to tests, doesn’t seem to remark on it at all. 

Two hours later, Mrs. Bonnie Chu, a lab 
technician, removed the serum from the plas- 
tic chamber. She then counted the number of 
white blood cells that had surfaced within 
the wound. Under the microscope she found 
that 100,000 white blood cells were present. 

A leukemia patient, at this point, might 
have 10,000 or 20,000 white cells in his cham- 
ber. Sometimes no cells at all have surfaced. 

At the same time, the technician made a 
smear with the remaining serum. Later, she 
counted the number of each different kind 
of cells because the percentage of cells varies 
between a normal person and a leukemia 
patient. 

Throughout the day, the serum in the 
plastic chamber was removed and the white 
blood cells counted. The next count revealed 
one million cells, and the next three million. 
By the end of the day I had five million cells 
in the chamber. 

This is sufficient to ward off an infection, 
but for the leukemia patient no such pro- 
tection exists because the disease has crip- 
pled their infection-fighting powers. 

Each person has an individual level of 
of white cell mobilization, but there are two 
and perhaps three typical response-patterns 
for normal persons. Likewise, each leukemia 
patient has a different, but invariably low 
level, often depending on the severity of the 
disease. 

Through this test, doctors are able to es- 
tablish comparisons of just how well the pa- 
tient fight infection in comparison with nor- 
mals and other patients. In this way, any 
normal person who volunteers for the test 
is contributing valuable data to research. 

Anyone is eligible to contribute in this 
way, and for other significant tests and do- 
nations, by expressing their desire to be a 
volunteer research subject through the vol- 
unteer office at the institute. In addition to 
this test, the more tangible donation through 
plasmapheresis also aids the leukemia pa- 
tient. 

With this procedure, the donor’s blood is 
taken and the platelets, critical components 
for clotting, are removed with the plasma 
and given to leukemia patients. The remain- 
der of the blood is given back to the donor, 
Platelet donors thus can contribute several 
times a month. 

The platelet transfusion program has cut 
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down tremendously on the number of deaths 
due to hemorrhaging in leukemia patients. 

Dr. James F. Holland, chief of Medicine A 
at Roswell Park, said another volunteer op- 
portunity consists of a test to determine the 
level of synthesis of albumin by the liver. 

The albumin level in cancer patients is 
often decreased. If researchers could deter- 
mine how and why the level drops, perhaps 
they could then determine how to reverse it 
and perhaps improve the patient. 

Dr. Holland said it is impossible to always 
use staff members as volunteer normal sub- 
jects for all the different programs at 
the institute, even though the staff 
does conduct a number of experiments on 
themselves. A broad range of types and ages 
of volunteers is needed because doctors need 
to be able to match a patient with a normal 
his own age. 

The important volunteer programs are 
countless. Blood donations, plasmapheresis, 
leukocyte mobilization and albumin tests 
name only a few. 

As new research evolves, new needs will 
exist for volunteers. This is a way that the 
well can help the sick now. Someday, if the 
hope of an immunizing agent is realized, 
normals will be needed to test the immunity, 
just as with the Salk polio vaccine tests. 

As I left the ward for the final time that 
day, the youth I had seen earlier was walking 
down the corridor. By this time, someone 
had evidently told him what I was doing. 

He didn’t hurry into his room this time. 
Instead, he flashed a quick grin at me and 
said hello. If I could contribute to more tests, 
I would—for the sake of that boy and others 
like him. 


Apathy or Maturity? 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the February 24 issue of the 
UT Daily Beacon, student publication of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
is worthy of consideration, and I would 
like to call this statement to the atten- 
tion of Record readers by inserting it at 
this point: 


APATHY OR MATURITY? 


The favorite criticism of many outsiders in 
a discussion of UT is the fact that the stu- 
dent body, faculty, and administration are 
apathetic, 

In fact, a representative of U.S. Sen. Mark 
Hatfield of Oregon was on the campus earlier 
this month to discuss the apathy of UT 
students as well as those at other colleges. 

This label of apathy is placed on the Uni- 
versity for a variety of reasons, mostly related 
to an apparent lack of interest in the issues 
of the day. While we cannot help but agree 
with our critics that the University com- 
munity does not openly display its feelings 
on major issues, we wonder if maybe our 
University is really in a better shape because 
of this open apathy than many of the col- 
leges throughout the nation. 

A brief look through various college news- 
papers that come to the Beacon office reveals 
the immature manner in which many stu- 
dents react to problems faced on their cam- 
puses. Pickets have been formed at many 
colleges when recruiters for Dow Chemical 
Co., makers of napalm used in Vietnam, were 
on the campus. One of the most recent 
demonstrations against the company, al- 
though it was very orderly, occurred Feb. 14 
at the University of Kentucky. 

The possibility of a demonstration caused 
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Air Force recruiters to cancel a scheduled 
session earlier this year at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Draft card burnings and demon- 
strations have been a common occurrence at 
Berkeley. Some students at Harvard Univer- 
sity are currently conducting a fast in oppo- 
sition to the war in Vietnam. 

These are but a few of the examples of 
immature action displayed by the suppos- 
edly “concerned” students on our nation’s 
campuses. They are so vitally interested in 
the issues of the day that they will risk fines 
or imprisonment to let their feelings be 
known. 

We cannot help but be thankful that these 
students are at other colleges and not UT. 
The argument may still be presented that at 
least these students are showing concern, 
but we can counter this with the fact that 
UT students are concerned but are mature 
enough to control their animal instincts. 

Every male or female student on this cam- 
pus probably has a brother, sister, good 
friend, flance, or husband who is or soon 
will be eligible for the draft. And any per- 
son with a certain degree of common sense 
could reason that these students would be 
concerned. 

The main difference between UT and other 
schools is in the methods used. UT students 
show responsibility, not immaturity. The 
charges will probably continue that this Uni- 
versity is apathetic, but if this is apathy, 
then we say more of it. Responsibility and 
pride are more important than self-centered 
interests. 


Inspection of Poultry 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, legislation has 
been proposed to revise and improve the 
inspection of poultry to protect the Na- 
tion’s consumers. I am pleased to place 
before the House a telegram to President 
Johnson from Mr. Stanley I. Trenhaile, 
president of the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture, ex- 
pressing the association’s support of the 
legislation. I have been authorized by the 
Honorable Phillip Alampi, secretary of 
agriculture of the State of New Jersey, 
to say that New Jersey supports the posi- 
tion of the association. The association’s 
telegram to the President is as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 
February 6, 1968. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Board of Directors of the National 
Association of State Departments of Agri- 
culture has today unanimously approved the 
following statement: 

We recognize the need to update present 
poultry inspection laws, both state and na- 
tional, to keep pace with the nation’s rapidly 
growing population and the ever increasing 
efficiency of poultry production and market- 
ing. The nation’s agribusiness complex has 
developed poultry production and marketing 
to where it is a marvel of the world, making 
it possible for the nation’s consumers to en- 
joy an abundance of wholesome poultry. We 
shall be glad to cooperate with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and others in the 
development of federal-state poultry inspec- 
tion legislation and program that best meets 
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the needs and interest of consumers, indus- 
try, and farmers, and continues to assure 
consumers the most complete protection 
possible in light of today’s scientific knowl- 
edge. 
STANLEY I. TRENHAILE, 
President. 


College-Investor’s Soundest Buy 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, testimony 
on Federal aid to students before the 
House Labor and Education Subcommit- 
tee produced some whopping figures on 
what the U.S. Office of Education would 
like to spend in the years ahead. 

What those figures are saying is that 
the taxpayers cannot continue to sup- 
port the education program as it now 
stands, and that we Members of Con- 
gress are going to have to be more 
realistic about appropriations in this 
field. 

An obvious and immediate duty is to 
get the Federal Government out of the 
scholarship business and help States fi- 
nance revolving student loan programs. 
Otherwise the burden on taxpayers will 
become so heavy that there will be noth- 
ing left for students to borrow in the 
years ahead. 

Furthermore, the scholarship system 
is patently unfair to those who do not 
attend institutions of higher learning, 
for as taxpayers they must contribute 
to the subsidization of contemporaries 
whose income will on the average be 
much higher. For the Recorp, I include 
at the conclusion of my remarks an ar- 
ticle from the November 28, 1967, Wash- 
ington Post showing that a man with at 
least 4 years of college education will 
earn $120,659 more during his career 
than the average male high school 
graduate. 

With this incentive, any boy should be 
more than happy to be able to borrow 
college expenses with the understanding 
that he will repay in order that there 
will always be funds available to give 
the next fellow a chance. While I have 
no statistical support to offer, there is 
every reason to believe that most stu- 
dents who must work or borrow for their 
education have a deeper appreciation of 
their opportunities than do many of the 
student body who have the apparent ad- 
vantage of a free ride. 

There is another factor in the elimina- 
tion of Federal scholarships which 
should be of general concern in Con- 
gress. Many of our States are experi- 
menting in scholarship and loan pro- 
grams, and surely the Federal program 
on top of it all is responsible for a great 
deal of administrative duplication and 
waste that would be eliminated if the 
States were assisted in establishing re- 
volving student loan funds and Wash- 
ington were to bow out of this function. 

Anyone for economy in education will 
join in insisting on this switch as soon 
as possible. 

The Washington Post article follows: 
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COLLEGE CALLED THE INVESTOR'S SOUNDEST 
Buy 


(By Willard Clopton, Jr.) 


A college education is likely to be a 
sounder financial investment than playing 
the stock market, a newly published study 
shows. 

The report concludes that the increased 
lifetime earnings a man enjoys because he 
has a college degree will average more than 
he would have made if the money he spent 
on college had been put into investments 
paying dividends of 5 or even 10 per cent. 

The study was done by Melvin Borland, a 
teaching assistant in economics at Washing- 
ton University, and Donald E. Yett, director 
of the Human Resources Research Center at 
the University of Southern California. 

They report that a man who puts himself 
through at least four years of college will 
earn $120,659 more during his career than 
the average male high school graduate. 

Had he not gone to college but invested a 
sum equal to his college costs in securities 
yielding a 5 per cent rate of return, he would 
collect $94,699 in dividends during his life. 
If the investment paid 10 per cent, he would 
receive $114,915. 

The authors note, however, that some 
stocks yield returns of 12 per cent or more, 
suggesting that at very high dividend rates 
securities can provide a bigger payoff than 
the fruits of higher learning. 

Reported in the November issue of Trans- 
action magazine, the study is based on 1960 
census data and uses some complicated sta- 
tistics to determine the income and college- 
cost figures. 

It was found that Negroes and college 
dropouts do less well, in terms of lifetime 
earnings, than college graduates as a whole. 

The report shows that Negroes with four or 
more years of college earn $67,164 more dur- 
ing their lives than the average high school 
graduate—compared with the $120,659 figure 
for all graduates. 

The corresponding amount for college 
dropouts is $42,193 and, for Negro college 
dropouts, $7251. 

A dropout is defined as a person with 
one to three years of college. The authors 
point out, however, that the census-takers 
included graduates of two-year junior col- 
leges in this category. 

The figures show that the lifetime earn- 
ings of Negro college graduates was only 
$16,260 more than they would have earned 
had their college costs been invested in 5 per 
cent securities, and only $4,205 more than 
the return from investments at 10 per cent. 

The authors predicted, however, that “the 
presently lower returns for nonwhite invest- 
ments in higher education would virtually 
disappear” in future studies. 

A major reason, they said, is that Negroes 
have made significant advances in job and 
educational levels since 1959, when the data 
for the 1960 census was gathered, 

The researchers’ overall conclusion is that 
“practically any investment in higher educa- 
tion can be expected to yield a higher return 
than an equivalently risky investment in 
nonhuman capital.” 


Public Law 480 Helps U.S. Cotton Move 
Abroad 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, while 
Public Law 480 has been principally de- 
voted to food aid, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that fully 12 percent 
of the value of U.S. shipments under 
this legislation has been in the form of 
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raw cotton. Thus, under this program, 
we have been able not only to feed the 
hungry millions of the free world but 
to clothe many of the needy as well. And 
by insisting on self-help measures, we 
give reason to look for sound economic 
development in these friendly countries. 

At the same time, by selling cotton 
on Public Law 480 terms to countries 
which could otherwise not afford to buy 
it, we have exported substantial quanti- 
ties which would not otherwise have 
moved. This has helped us to reduce ex- 
cess domestic stocks, has contributed to 
price stability, and should be of long- 
term benefit to our balance of payments. 

Exports now take more than half of 
the U.S. cotton crop, with close to one- 
third of these shipments moving under 
Public Law 480. Since the start of Public 
Law 480 back in 1954, more than 15 mil- 
lion bales of cotton have been exported 
under this program, at a value of about 
$2 billion. 

The benefits bestowed on the Nation 
and on the cotton farmer by Public Law 
480 are thus clear. Perhaps less evident, 
but scarcely less important, are the di- 
rect or indirect benefits which accrue to 
persons engaged in processing, storing, 
and shipping the cotton, especially in a 
State like Arkansas. 

Public Law 480 thus has the happy ef- 
fect of promoting our domestic economy 
while assisting our friends abroad in 
their struggle for economic development. 
The success of this march toward devel- 
opment should, in turn, create future 
dollar markets for our farm products, 
including cotton. 

I strongly recommend to the Congress 
that the law be extended. 


Legislation To Improve the Federal Labor- 
Management Program 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in support of legislation in- 
troduced by the highly esteemed Mem- 
ber from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] to 
provide for improved employee-man- 
agement relations in the Federal service. 

This legislation, which will create an 
effectual labor-management program in 
the Federal Government, affirms the 
right of union officers to present griev- 
ances in behalf of their members with- 
out restraint or reprisal. 

For many years, disenchantment has 
been allowed to linger in many of our 
Federal agencies because genuine griev- 
ances have not been properly aired. The 
legislation introduced by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] will, 
I believe, provide the means whereby 
a milieu of agreement and unhampered 
productivity may prevail. It will, among 
other things, reassign the responsibility 
of handling grievances from the Civil 
Service Commission to the Department 
of Labor which is indeed the most quali- 
fied Federal body to resolve these dif- 
ferences. 

I urge that all of my colleagues vigor- 
ously support this legislation. 
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Is Our Vietnam Involvement a Mistake? 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, escalation of 
the Vietnam war in the past year, recent 
reports of serious reverses suffered by 
the United States at the hands of the 
Vietcong, and rumors of increased draft 
quotas and possible activation of Re- 
serve and National Guard units are all 
contributing to a crystallization of U.S. 
public opinion on our commitment in 
Southeast Asia. 

The voices of those favoring deescala- 
tion are daily becoming louder. Reports 
of South Vietnamese apathy, refusal to 
support our effort among other factors 
are lending support to these voices. 

An editorial, “Have We the Character 
To Act Honorably?” which appears in the 
February 26 issue of the Salina, Kans., 
Journal is worthy of note. The writer, 
Mr. Whitley Austin, is a highly respected 
writer with an excellent background on 
political affairs of Asia. 

I include the editorial in the RECORD 
at this point: 


Have WE THE CHARACTER To ACT HONORABLY? 


It is crystal clear that unless the Vietnam 
war is stopped it will develop into a war be- 
tween the United States and Russia—a world 
conflagration. 

President Johnson says he seeks peace with 
honor, By this, it is also clear, he means peace 
with victory, and that we will negotiate only 
if we seem able to get our way. The Viet 
Cong, the North Vietnamese, and the 
Russians and Chinese who are supplying 
them, are equally determined to win. They 
are matching with troops and weapons the 
men and arms we are sending across the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Johnson believes he is honor-bound 
to step up the war. 

But there is no course more honorable than 
to admit a mistake. The moral strength to 
confess error is the hall mark of the hon- 
orable man or the honorable nation. It is the 
greatest, the most crucial test of character. 

Is, then, our Vietnam effort a mistake? 

If the war continues, both North and South 
Vietnam will be destroyed and there will be 
nothing to save. The government we have 
established in the South does not govern, 
cannot protect its people and lacks their 
support. It is not a democratic institution. 

The Vietnamese people, refugees, widows 
and orphans now, no longer want to fight—if 
many of them ever did—and considering their 
increasing plight, this is understandable. 

We have not contained Communism or 
stopped the so-called “wars of liberation.” 
Instead, Red guerrilla forces are on the march 
throughout Asia. We have stimulated the 
Communists, not checked them. 

At the same time, we have lost the best 
of our young men, wasted billions of dollars, 
handicapped our own economy, and forfeited 
the leadership of the free world. To the ex- 
tent that we have weakened ourselves we 
have improved the Communist position. 

If our efforts in Vietnam have been proved 
a mistake, it would be a worse mistake to 
continue them, as the Wall Street Journal 
pointed out in the editorial re-printed on 
this page Sunday. 

It is hard for a proud nation such as this 
to admit defeat and error. But if we are a 
moral, honorable nation with a sense of duty 
and destiny, we cannot go on killing and 
destroying to perpetuate an error and deepen 
it. At this point, pride becomes damnable, 
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leading to our own destruction, now and 
everlastingly. 

Our only honorable and wise course is to 
de-escalate the war and to prepare to with- 
draw from Vietnam in the best order and 
with the fewest casualties possible. 

If President Johnson finds his personal 
pride too stubborn, the weight of defeat 
too grievous, then the Congress should re- 
assert its constitutional authority, if neces- 
sary remove him from office, and put this 
nation back on the paths of peace. This is 
the way to true strength in our democracy. 

It would be an honorable as well as a 
practical course for the United States we 
cherish and that is now endangered by the 
mistakes of prideful men in power. 

It could save the world as we know it from 
extinction, 


Dow Chemical Co. Directs Its Efforts to 
a Better Tomorrow 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dow Chemical Co.—whose headquarters 
are in Midland in my district—has been 
the object of some of the most vicious 
abuse in recent months, largely gener- 
ated on college campuses by the new 
left fringe. Why? Because Dow is the sole 
producer for the U.S. Armed Forces of 
napalm, a material of war of inestimable 
value to our men in Vietnam. Mr. H. D. 
Doan, president of Dow, has recently 
written an excellent article setting forth 
the company’s position. The article 
which first appeared in the Dow Dia- 
mond, the company’s publication, is as 
follows: 

Dow Wr. Drmectr Irs EFFORTS TOWARD A 

BETTER TOMORROW 
(By H. D. Doan) 

A letter writer complained to a Chicago 
newspaper recently that the Dow Chemical 
Company was getting a million dollars worth 
of free publicity from anti-war protests on 
college campuses. 

This kind of publicity we don’t need, for 
it fixes us in the public mind only as the 
company that makes napalm. There's a real 
risk, in fact, in the article which follows 
for it adds more mileage to what has al- 
ready been a grossly overexposed subject. 
But the risk is worth it if we can clear 
up a few of the issues in the controversy 
which seems to swirl about our company. 

Dow does make napalm under contract for 
the U.S. government and has done so for 
about three years. We did not develop the 
product. Napalm was first developed in 1942 
and has been used in warfare by many na- 
tions since that time. Dow was asked to bid 
on a contract for its production in 1965 
when the Air Force developed a new formu- 
lation incorporating polystyrene as a prin- 
cipal ingredient. Dow is a leading producer 
of polystyrene, a plastic raw material. There 
have been other producers of napalm but 
Dow at present is the only producer. 

The contract has little economic signifi- 
cance to Dow. It amounted to less than one 
half of one per cent of total sales last year— 
in the range of $5 million—and an even 
smaller percentage of total profits. This year 
it will be in the range of one-fourth of one 
per cent and again a smaller percentage in 
profits. We are not a major defense con- 
tractor. All of our business to all branches 
of government comes to less than five per 
cent of sales. 

Why do we produce napalm? In simplest 
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terms, we produce it because we feel that our 
company should produce those items which 
our fighting men need in time of war when 
we have the ability to do so. 

A quarter of a century ago this answer 
would have satisfied just about anyone who 
asked this question. Today, however, it 
doesn’t. Today we find ourselves accused of 
being immoral because we produce this prod- 
uct for use in what some people consider an 
unjust war. We're told that to make a weapon 
because you're asked to do so by your gov- 
ernment puts you in precisely the same posi- 
tion as the German industrialists who 
pleaded at the Nuremberg Trials that they 
were “only following orders.” 

And these are just a few of the milder 
charges in a barrage of protest that has in- 
cluded picketing of some of our plants and 
sales offices, boycotts against our products, 
thousands of letters of protest to the com- 
pany and to individuals within the company, 
and, most publicized of all, organized demon- 
strations on campuses across the nation 
which have ranged from peaceful protest to 
violence and physical obstruction of Dow 
job interviews. 

THERE COULD BE NO OTHER CHOICE 

The central issue, of course, is the war in 
Vietnam. This is not a popular war. No one 
likes war, least of all the men who have the 
dirty and dangerous and heart-breaking job 
of having to fight it. All of the debate in the 
world about how we got there or how we get 
out is proper and right in its place but it 
doesn’t change the fact that we are there nor 
the fact that our men are there and need 
weapons to defend themselves. 

When Dow first began to face this protest 
movement, more than a year ago, our 
of directors took another look at its original 
decision to make this product for our govern- 
ment. We discussed at great length among 
ourselves the very serious charges and pro- 
tests against us and finally resolved that 
there could be no other choice but to con- 
tinue making this product, 


MEN IN VIETNAM CONFIRM OUR REASON 


In recent weeks, since the increased pub- 
licity about campus protests against Dow, 
we've begun to hear from the men in Viet- 
nam in letters that confirm our reason for 
this decision. A Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner has written, for instance, “War 
and killing is not at all pleasing to anyone. 
The infantry in Viet Nam fights to win and 
stay alive. We need and are thankful for 
napalm.” 

An army enlisted man writes: “The war 
would not end if companies such as yours 
suddenly refused to manufacture napalm 
and other military supplies.” 

An infantry captain: “Your napalm has 
saved the lives of countless American 
soldiers,” 

Fourteen GIs signed a letter including this 
comment: “The effectiveness of napalm in 
saving U.S. lives is overwhelming.” 

And a Marine Corps lieutenant: “War is 
never a pleasant form of existence, but we 
believe we are here to further the cause of 
peace, and stem the tide of communism. 
Napalm is just one of the instruments which 
we must use to support ourselves.” 

Protesters argue, however, that napalm is 
an immoral product in and of itself and that 
it is used indiscriminately against civilians 
in Vietnam. Many protest leaders will readily 
admit, in fact, that Dow has become a focal 
point for protest because of the emotions 
that can be aroused by napalm. 


NAPALM ANSWERS MILITARY NEED 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
has said of these charges in a recent letter 
to Dow, “The implication that napalm is 
used indiscriminately in Vietnam is not 
true. General Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said publicly 
that napalm is a military necessity. It an- 
swers a specific military need in certain 
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combat situations peculiar to the type of 
warfare practiced by the Viet Cong. 

“General Wheeler has also pointed out 
that the precautions we take against injury 
by this weapon to noncombatants are as 
painstaking as we can make them without 
hamstringing our military operations,” Sec- 
retary McNamara continued. “By contrast, 
the Viet Cong has repeatedly carried on 
terror and murder campaigns directed 
against innocent civilians.” 

Other sources, including combat veter- 
ans of Vietnam in their letters to us and in 
conversations with our people, add further 
confirmation to what General Wheeler has 
said. 


DOW WILL DIRECT ITS EFFORTS TOWARD A BETTER 
TOMORROW 


But what of the argument that we are no 
different from the German industrialists who 
“just followed orders”? 

We reject this argument on several points. 
First we reject the validity of comparing 
our present form of government with Hit- 
ler’s Nazi Germany. In our mind our gov- 
ernment is still representative of and re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. 

Further, we as a company have made a 
moral judgment on the long-range goals of 
our government and we support these. We 
may not agree as individuals with every 
decision of every military or governmental 
leader but we regard these leaders as men 
trying honestly and relentlessly to find the 
best possible solutions to very, very complex 
international problems. As long as we so re- 
gard them, we would find it impossible not 
to support them. This is not saying as the 
critics imply that we will follow blindly and 
without fail no matter where our govern- 
ment leads us. While I think it highly im- 
probable under our form of government, 
should despotic leaders attempt to lead our 
nation away from its historic national pur- 
poses, we would cease to support the govern- 
ment. But I can foresee this happening only 
if through resort to anarchy we prevent the 
functioning of democratic processes. 

Our critics ask if we are willing to stand 
judgment for our choice to support our gov- 
ernment if history should prove this wrong. 
Our answer is yes. 

On the related issue of campus recruiting 
we feel that we have th? right and the 
responsibility to meet on campus with stu- 
dents who want to discuss job opportunities 
with our company representatives. This is 
no sinister activity but rather a routine 
function, provided at most colleges for the 
mutual benefit of students and business, 
which allows large and small businesses 
an equal chance to make themselves avail- 
able to interested students. 

When college officials request us to post- 
pone or cancel recruiting visits, of course, 
we do so. We have found, however, that col- 
lege officials in general have been extremely 
helpful and cooperative despite the prob- 
lems which have arisen on various campuses. 


WE ARE WILLING TO STAND JUDGMENT 


Has Dow been hurt by the various kinds 
of protests? This is difficult to answer with- 
out qualification. We can detect no effect 
on our sales, for example. And early in the 
recruiting season our number of interviews 
was up sharply. These are still running 
ahead of a year ago. We can detect no 
decline in the quality of students with whom 
we conduct interviews. And while we have 
had some stockholders sell their Dow stock 
in protest to our stand on this issue, we 
can’t really gauge the effect in this area. 

Yet in the minds of some people we are 
becoming the company that produces 
napalm rather than a highly diversified com- 
pany producing more than 800 products 
basic to all other industries and ranging 
from measles vaccine to brake fluids and 
antifreezes. There may be outstanding busi- 
nessmen or scientists of the future who have 
been lost to Dow because of deep personal 
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feelings on this matter or simply because 
somehow they were deprived of the chance 
to talk to our representative. From a long- 
range viewpoint we could be hurt in many 
ways. 

We point this out not in a plea for sym- 
pathy but as a simple fact. Certainly no 
problem we face now and in the future can 
compare to those faced by the men who are 
fighting this war and by their families. 

But there may also be in this situation both 
for Dow and for business in general some 
very real opportunities, One of these may be 
a start toward more meaningful dialogue be- 
tween business and the campus and other 
groups who have joined in this protest. 


WE MUST FOCUS ATTENTION ON PEACE 


Basically the debate over Vietnam, as long 
as it remains peaceful and honest debate, is 
a healthy thing. And many of the questions 
being asked are pertinent questions which 
business must ask itself. Business should and 
must be willing to discuss some of these 
questions with the campus and intellectual 
community which has raised them—discuss 
them not in the emotional atmosphere of 
demonstrations and confrontations but 
under conditions which will allow a true 
dialogue. The issue of business making moral 
judgments, the issue of duty to country de- 
serve thoughtful discussion. This is not to 
say that business can or should debate spe- 
cific U.S. foreign policy decisions. 

Equally important, however, is the chal- 
lenge to Dow and to the business world to 
focus attention and action on an issue far 
more vital than Vietnam. That issue is peace 
itself, the lasting peace that man has sought 
throughout history. Such a lasting peace can 
be achieved only when we find solutions to 
such basic world problems as hunger and 
disease and lack of economic opportunity. 

We need to change wild jungles to produc- 
tive croplands, to increase crop yields and 
find better ways to process and preserve the 
crops that are abundant, to increase meat 
production efficiency, to improve our recov- 
ery of natural mineral or petroleum resources, 
to bring industry to undeveloped lands and 
thus provide an economic base for sound 
growth, to help clean up and protect valu- 
able water resources threatened by pollu- 
tion, to bring the rest of the world’s standard 
of living closer to our own. 

These are things that Dow is working on 
right now—things on which we spend far 
more time and money and effort than we 
spend on the production of napalm. We 
intend to continue making napalm because 
we feel that so long as the United States is 
sending men to war it is unthinkable that we 
would not supply the materials they need. 
But we also intend to continue to direct our 
talents and efforts toward that better tomor- 
row for all mankind that can build lasting 
peace. 

This we feel is the real challenge of busi- 
ness that calls for the kind of dedication and 
zeal and concern for mankind that is being 
manifested in much of this campus protest. 
We firmly believe that the young men and 
women truly concerned about doing some- 
thing to build a better world rather than 
just talking about it are in the vast ma- 
jority. We intend to make every effort to 
convince them that the business world of- 
fers one of the best opportunities to do that 
job effectively. 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
38th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 661 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I joined with 
my good friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown] on February 27 in cosponsoring 
House Concurrent Resolution 661. My 
paramount concern in this area was evi- 
denced by the first bill I introduced last 
session, H.R. 1982. That bill would create 
a bipartisan joint committee to supervise 
the reorganization of the executive 
branch. Then last July, I joined with a 
number of other Congressmen in cospon- 
soring H.R. 11385, the so-called war on 
waste which also included a close look at 
the legislative branch. It is my under- 
standing that passage of this legislation 
would bring us further down the path 
toward those two goals. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 15, 1967, I, along 
with Congressmen BROTZMAN and HUNT, 
introduced a legislative package consist- 
ing of House Resolution 476 and H.R. 
9966. This proposal has achieved some 
measure of nationwide publicity under 
the title “Truth in Legislation.” In fact, a 
poll conducted by the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business of its 240,- 
000 membership indicated that 82 percent 
were in favor of the proposal. Briefly, 
this approach would require a price tag 
on every bill which would necessitate the 
expenditure of Federal funds. Second, 
the House Clerk would be required to re- 
port semimonthly the estimated total 
cost of all legislation passed up to that 
time, plus the proposed cost of all bills 
still pending. It would also require the 
Bureau of the Budget to furnish to the 
Congress on a monthly basis a current 
estimate of receipts and expenditures of 
the Federal Government. 

In an editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal last December, that 
newspaper suggested the possibility of 
incorporating the truth-in-legislation 
package with a bill to set up a Gov- 
ernment Program Evaluation Commis- 
sion to review spending programs, to 
weigh their justification and to set 
priorities. Shortly after the beginning of 
the second session, I was privileged to 
meet with the distinguished Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. Mitts], who has introduced 
such a bill. It is my understanding that 
Congressman Brown has also been a 
leader in pushing for the establishment 
of such a Commission. Mr. Ms and I 
came to the conclusion that such a com- 
bination would be possible and desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
early hearings could be scheduled on 
House Concurrent Resolution 661. Per- 
haps the hearings on this resolution 
could also be used as a vehicle for focus- 
ing a spotlight on the imperative need 
for a program evaluation commission 
and truth in legislation. All of my col- 
leagues are aware of the current finan- 
cial crisis faced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is time to restore some sem- 
blance of fiscal sanity to the operation 
of the Federal Government and improve 
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the fiscal responsibility of the legislative 
process. 


What’s Wrong With Success? 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1968, made many presentations 
and awards. Mr. Richard Capen, Jr., La 
Jolla, Calif., was the recipient of a 
George Washington Honor Medal for an 
address he made at the recent meeting 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D.C. 

“What’s Wrong With Success?” is a 
most thought-provoking speech which 
sets forth many of the problems which 
we face at this time. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit this address: 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH Success? 
(Opening address by Richard G. Capen, Jr., 
director of public affairs, Copley News- 
papers, La Jolla, Calif., at the sixth annual 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce Association 

Public Affairs Conference, Sheraton Hall, 

Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C.) 

Today, America is obsessed with a seem- 
ingly endless concern for the chronic crimi- 
nal, the drifter, the dope addict, the misfit— 
in general, the loser. 

We have focused so much attention upon 
our weaknesses that our critics happily be- 
lieve that the riots and the anti-war demon- 
strations are typical of life in America today, 

We have become so tolerant of the medi- 
ocre and the irresponsible that some people 
are deliberately unclean and unproductive. 
They strive to be unsuccessful. Others have 
adopted failure as a goal, with time in fail 
admired as a badge of honor, 

We are so reluctant to infringe upon the 
rights of others that we tolerate lawlessness 
in the name of free speech. We overlook 
injuries to innocent people just because the 
hopes of all the poor and prejudiced have 
not been fulfilled. 

Until recently, some of our nation’s top 
leaders generated a national guilt complex, 
claiming we must expect riots. A few legis- 
lators even proclaimed, “We shall overcome” 
in their own speeches. 

They told us so often that we had to expect 
disorders that I cannot help but believe they 
encouraged riots to occur. 

With such a permissive society, it is no 
wonder that crime in America has risen 
seven times as fast as our population, 

Some place more emphasis on the conduct 
of the policeman than on the conduct of 
the criminal. The Supreme Court takes 
months to debate issues that we expect our 
policemen to decide on a split-second basis. 
Criminals are freed on technicalities despite 
the fact that many of them become repeat 
offenders. Regrettably, some courts are re- 
writing the law rather than interpreting it. 

In 1967, more than 100,000 rounds of am- 
munition were fired by Americans, at Ameri- 
cans, in America. 

While crime rates grow, morality declines. 
Outright filth is permitted under a phony 
label of creative culture. Proposals are made 
to legalize the use of dope, free love is 
openly supported, and more than 300,000 il- 
legitimate children are born in America each 
year. 

Self-proclaimed do-gooders demand a bet- 
ter world, but what is their contribution to 
it? Usually, nothing more than four-letter 
words, LSD, and some second-rate art! 

They enjoy criticizing America, but sel- 
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dom assume any meaningful responsibility 
to improve it. Many are provocateurs, striv- 
ing to undermine America rather than to 
strengthen it. 

With so much attention given to the ne’er- 
do-well, I feel we have lost sight of America’s 
greatness. We've lost faith in ourselves and 
in our own country. Never before have so 
many Americans been so disturbed or so wor- 
ried about our country’s future. 

Frankly, I think it’s time we had a little 
less pity for those who refuse to help them- 
selves and a little more respect for the doer, 
for the achiever. 

Too much attention is given to the strife 
on our campuses and too little emphasis is 
placed on the work of the campus leader. 
Too much is reported on the draft card burn- 
er and not enough on the combat hero. 

It’s time we stopped apologizing for Amer- 
ica’s success just because we have a few 
shi Let's be proud of the person 
who sets out to do something and does it. 
Let's also be proud of the person who is con- 
stantly looking for more to do, and who isn’t 
always rationalizing why he can’t do it. 

After all, this pursuit of excellence in 
America has created the highest standard 
of living ever known to man. And yet, we 
are willing to share our success by working 
to bring peace and prosperity to those less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

Today, Americans are the best fed, best 
paid, and best educated people in the world. 
By our example, we have proved that things 
could be done, that dreams could be em- 
bodied in action, that a better life could be 
achieved through hard work and ingenuity. 

Many of our critics come from middle-class 
homes where they were brought up by indul- 
gent parents, where they took economic secu- 
rity for granted, and where they expected 
instant gratification of personal desires, Re- 
grettably, some think they have a right to 
consume more than they produce. 

It is my personal opinion that much of to- 
day’s unrest can be attributed to the frus- 
trations of those who have expected imme- 
diate results from the promises of others. As 
a result, many have come to believe—in fact, 
to expect—that poverty and prejudice can be 
conquered overnight. They believe that Con- 
gress can recognize a problem, pass a law, 
fund a program, and all our problems will 
fade away. 

Now you and I know the solutions will 
never be that simple, and many of our na- 
tion’s leaders have performed a great dis- 
service by implying that the answers could 
be found easily. It will never be possible to 
legislate morality, nor can we guarantee 
prosperity. 

Certainly, no one objects to the goal of 
conquering poverty, but our leaders can be 
criticized for implying that this objective 
could be achieved quickly and easily. 

No matter how serious our problems of 
poverty and prejudice might be, there can be 
no excuse for rioting. Law and order is not 
an academic platitude to be respected only 
when convenient. It is a fundamental basis 
of the American Way of Life. 

Therefore, the question becomes one of 
whether the responsible majority will allow 
an angry, but well organized, minority to 
overshadow the rest of us. 

During this program, you will hear several 
members of Congress express opinions on the 
issues of 1968. Personally, I think the mes- 
sage to them is quite clear. We have lost our 
patience for overpermissiveness and fiscal 
irresponsibility. Most Americans are tired of 
overpromising and underfulfilling. They plead 
for a sense of national purpose, for a priority 
on resources. 

A short time ago, we heard the State of the 
Union address. Frankly, this speech fell far 
short of coming to grips with the problems of 
priorities and crime. In some respects, it was 
a restatement of worn-out Great Society 
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programs. Even more serious was the lack of 
emphasis placed upon the serious crisis in 
our nation’s economy. 

For many years, liberal economists have 
assumed that, if only enough money were 
available, all of man’s problems could be 
overcome. They put their faith in the prin- 
ciple that government could achieve almost 
any goal society wanted. Today, even the lib- 
eral spenders are deeply concerned about 
America’s inflationary binge. 

It seems tragically unfair and inadequate 
for Washington to consider wage, price or 
travel controls when government itself is 
either unwilling or unable to control its own 
spending spree. I believe the harsh realities 
of deficit spending caught up with us some 
time ago. 

The fate of the British pound should be 
a clear warning that no nation, no matter 
how rich or powerful, can go on year after 
year living beyond its means. No nation, no 
matter how prosperous, can tolerate indefi- 
nitely wage settlements in excess of 
productivity. 

This year, our federal deficit may exceed 
$30 billion. Yet we blindly move on, assum- 
ing that we can both fight a war abroad and 
achieve miracles in the slums at home. 

It is pure delusion to imply that our 
deficits and tax surcharge proposal are solely 
the result of the war in Vietnam, The statis- 
tics prove to the contrary. 

There are very few companies in the United 
States that do not have more capital needs 
than can be afforded at any one time. There- 
fore, they plan. They set priorities. They 
select alternatives and develop financial 
strategy. Why shouldn't government take the 
same ? Why can't it set priorities 
that will contribute to sound economic 
policy? 

Equally as essential as priorities are the 
commitments of our country to other free 
nations around the globe. Whether we like 
it or not, the United States serves today as a 
global policeman, particularly since Britain 
has withdrawn as a world military power. 

We make a serious mistake when we look 
upon the crises in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East or Korea as isolated or unrelated devel- 
opments. Each is a challenge to America. 
Each has Russia’s blessing, if not her direct 
support. Each is a test to determine if we 
are overcommitted and underprepared to act. 

You can be sure that Russia has taken 
considerable pleasure in the confiscation of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo right out from under our 
own noses. You also can be sure that they 
take great pride in their fleet, which now is 
a maritime power in the Mediterranean—a 
Russian goal for more than 100 years. 

We also know that her supplies flow regu- 
larly into Hanoi. I join many others who hap- 
pen to believe that the security of South 
Vietnam is just as important to the United 
States as it is to Southeast Asia. 

Because we have drawn the line in Viet- 
nam, we have given some 200 million people 
of other Southeast Asia nations valuable 
time to strengthen their governments and 
economies against the threats of Commu- 
nism. 

If the Communists succeed in their overt 
aggression there, it appears certain that they 
then will continue with “wars of liberation” 
elsewhere—at a far greater cost to the United 
States. 

It serves no useful purpose to carry on 
an academic debate at this point as to 
whether or not we should be in Vietnam in 
the first place. The fact is that we are there— 
525,000 GT's strong, with more than 16,000 
Americans killed and 100,000 wounded. 

Personally, I don't believe there would be 
nearly as much dissention either at home or 
abroad if, from the very outset, the Admin- 
istration had clearly defined our goals in 
Vietnam and fully supported the advice 
of our military in achieving these objectives. 
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Too often our military commanders have 
been overruled. 

Today they advise that bombing halts 
would only prolong the war rather than 
bring peace closer. Yet, some continue to 
press for bombing stops without any recipro- 
cal withdrawal by the enemy—and just when 
the pressure is beginning to hurt. 

We also hear of new peace feelers. On this 
issue, the experts again warn of pitfalls. It 
is a well known fact that the Communists 
use the conference table as another war 
front, particularly when they have lost on 
the battlefield. Let’s not forget that more 
than two-thirds of all Americans killed in 
Korea died after peace talks began. Past ex- 
perience should tell us that there is little 
assurance that negotiations mean either 
peace or a satisfactory solution to the war. 

Regrettably, we have not communicated 
a true image of our country to the rest of 
the world. Naturally, the enemy delights in 
contrasting our weaknesses with their 
selected propaganda. 

We need to remember that the Communists 
have their internal problems too, but they 
purposely refuse to report them. Perhaps the 
best evidence that we are failing to sell Amer- 
ica overseas is the fact that Russia isn't 
even bothering to jam our news broadcasts 
anymore. 

However, our critics should know that the 
rioters, the military deserters and the dem- 
onstrators in no way speak for America 
today! 

We ourselves tend to judge America incor- 
rectly. For example, take a look at the im- 
pression we have of young people. We all 
know that a great many of our troublemak- 
ers include youths. However, too many judge 
the entire younger generation by the irre- 
sponsible acts of a few. We should know 
that the vast majority of young people to- 
day do not take dope, nor do they grow 
beards, nor stage riots. 

Most would not think of carrying a sign, 
or of impeding the draft, or of wrecking the 
institution that is giving them the privilege 
of an education. Most refuse to believe that 
the world owes them a living. While some 
have crime records, most are responsible 
citizens seeking the challenge of oppor- 
tunity rather than some false hope of secu- 
rity. 

As a group, they are better informed and 
more articulate than any other generation of 
the past. They also represent the majority of 
our population, since half our nation today 
is under 25 years of age. 

It is significant to public affairs executives 
that 42 percent of those in their early and 
mid twenties have not yet made their choice 
as to party affiliation. Such factors of youth 
and non-commitment to a political philos- 
ophy offer important challenges to business 
and professional leaders. 

We know that life for these young people 
is incredibly complex, particularly with 
knowledge expanding faster than any of us 
can possibly absorb it. 

To illustrate the latter point, technology 
has advanced more rapidly in the past 50 
years than in the previous 5,000, with scien- 
tific knowledge doubling every ten years. 
Currently there is approximately a hundred 
times as much to know as there was in 1900, 
and by the year 2000, there will be a thou- 
sand times as much to be learned as today. 

No other nation has applied scientific dis- 
covery as fast as America has. However, busi- 
ness and professional men should be con- 
cerned that young people do not readily 
attribute this technological progress to Amer- 
ica’s competitive economy. In fact, many 
take our affluence for granted because they 
have seen so much accomplished in so short 
a span of time. 

Student polls relate that businessmen can- 
not be trusted, that they are too concerned 
about profits, that business careers are not 
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intellectually stimulating. Only 30 percent 
of all college students today are even con- 
sidering careers in business . . only 12 per- 
cent make it their first choice. 

Businessmen need to combat such atti- 
tudes, because our future economic growth is 
directly dependent upon attracting intelli- 
gent and imaginative young leadership into 
business and industry. 

Certainly, we have every reason to be con- 
cerned about how we can meet the challenges 
which all these trends and problems imply. 
Therefore, let me make a few suggestions. 

In the first place, let’s respect the impres- 
sive progress already made to insure equality 
in America. Let’s remember that industry 
itself has reduced poverty dramatically by 
creating more than ten million new jobs in 
the past six years, 

Let's use business leadership to build a 
close working relationship with all levels of 
government. We have no right to abdicate our 
social responsibilities to others. 

We also have an important task ahead in 
selling young people on the benefits of busi- 
ness careers. Let’s remind others that busi- 
ness has already performed remarkably in 
fighting the war on poverty by creating new 
Jobs, by offering job retraining, and by bring- 
ing new industries to slum areas. 

As to our own public affairs responsibilities, 
we must work together to develop common 
goals. I think there is little that private en- 
terprise could not accomplish in Washington 
if we presented a united front. 

We also have a responsibility to express 
our values on the issues to our employes as 
well. A recent Purdue University survey found 
that workers believe what their employers 
say nine to one over that which they are 
told by their union leaders. 

As another essential suggestion, govern- 
ment must establish national priorities and 
fiscal integrity, This includes placing the 
welfare of our country ahead of the ex- 
pedience of partisan politics or narrow busi- 
ness interests, 

We must demand law and order, realizing 
that law enforcement is essential to the very 
survival of our nation. In America good laws 
are made by appropriate action in our courts 
and legislatures, not by breaking the bad 
ones in the street. Certainly, we must pre- 
serve the right to dissent, but that does not 
include any special right to ignore the law. 

During such critical times, we must give 
full support to our nation’s leaders. May they 
demonstrate to our enemy that America will 
not tolerate overt aggression against free 
men, nor will we tolerate piracy on the high 
seas. Let’s also give the same loyalty to our 
troops abroad—after all, that is the least we 
can do while they risk their lives in our be- 
half. 

Perhaps our most important public affairs 
task is to sell America to Americans, Sure, we 
have problems, but let’s keep them in per- 
spective. Much to our credit, America has 
never been satisfied with the status quo, It 
is a measure of strength that we openly ad- 
mit we have problems, 

In conclusion, let’s remember this. Ameri- 
cans can be proud of our concern for the 
underdog, but let’s remember that such gen- 
erosity is available only because someone else 
achieved it. For the most part, this success 
was possible not because of what anyone else 
did for us, but rather because of what we did 
for ourselves. 

In short, this striving to get ahead has 
been the American dream. It has been the 
spark behind the unsurpassed success of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This striving to achieve was the same 
dream that a man named Lincoln cherished, 
too. He had that important will to win. But 
let’s remember that Lincoln’s name is im- 
mortal not because he lived in that log 
cabin but because he got out of it. 

His determination is typical of the suc- 
cess that has built America, and we should 
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challenge our critics to tell us what’s wrong 
with success? 


What Freedom Means to Young People 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the Co- 
lumbus, Ind., High School each year 
sponsors Freedom Appreciation Day. 
Part of this observance involves writing 
an essay on the subject of “What Free- 
dom Means to Me.” 

The following three essays and poem 
were written by students in the US. 
history class in connection with the ob- 
servance of the day on February 12. 

The four authors are Columbus High 
School juniors and are: 

Damian Salinas, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jose M. Salinas; Janis Schnell, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Schnell; Mark Sa- 
batino, son of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Sa- 
batino; and David Mohler, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Floyd W. Mohler. 

These young people are to be com- 
mended for their perceptive and pene- 
trating observations on freedom. The 
above-mentioned items follow: 

Ir Is My Lire 
(By Janis Schnell) 

The worth of freedom can be determined 
by evaluating the important fundamentals 
that it adds to or subtracts from my life. 
A basic question is whether the privileges 
I am granted by freedom are more important 
than possible actions that I am denied so 
that freedom may be shared. 

The most important privilege freedom 
grants me is the right to worship as I desire. 
This privilege is most important to me, be- 
cause freedom of religion is freedom of life; 
a person's life is lived according to his re- 
ligion. Freedom in this context provides for 
an abundant life. 

Freedom to enjoy home, family, friends, 
and education is the element that makes life 
meaningful and complete. I, as a free Amer- 
ican, have this freedom and many more. I 
have the freedom of opportunity to gain 
whatever I am willing to work for. I have 
the freedom to express my individual opin- 
fons and make decisions. I do not have to 
conform. My individuality is important to 
me. 

Freedom is a gift of God that relatively few 
people in the world enjoy; therefore, I should 
cherish and protect it rather than take ad- 
vantage of it for only selfish personal gains. 

Freedom is so often misused. Freedom is 
more than merely the right to protest. We 
should protect and extend freedom as well 
as make use of it. We should be grateful to 
the people who are fighting to preserve free- 
dom. The boys who are fighting and dying 
in Vietnam are offering their lives to pro- 
tect a way of life that I love so much. What 
a debt I owe! 

Freedom is the very essence of a life worth 
living. We often do not realize the value of 
a possession until we lose it. I want to safe- 
guard freedom while I have it, because free- 
dom is life to me. 


FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Mark Sabatino) 

The concept of freedom has possibly been 
the most controversial issue in the forma- 
tion of governmental policies. Freedom 
through the ages has meant a variety of 
things to different classes of men. Kings, 
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philosophers, intellectuals, presidents, dic- 
tators, and the great masses of people have 
all questioned freedom in either its abun- 
dance or its restraint. 

The question that must be answered is 
what freedom should mean to an average 
American citizen. I realize that I cannot 
speak for all as I express my views, but if the 
contents of this editorial are able to stir a 
small portion of the American public to some 
serious thinking about their God-given 
rights, then I have accomplished what I have 
set out to do. 

The freedoms that a government should 
impart to its people in order to maintain a 
prosperous country and a society in which 
one can feel like a man instead of a machine 
are those outlined in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I believe that the Constitution is perfec- 
tion itself in government. The types of free- 
dom guaranteed in it can hardly be added 
to or subtracted from without having a 
resultant adverse effect on any society. 

It is true that many could handle a con- 
siderably greater amount of freedom than 
that with which they are presently entrust- 
ed, yet there are those people in large num- 
bers who have proven themselves unable 
to manage the presently prescribed amount, 

Certain fears concerning freedom as en- 
visaged in the Constitution are readily 
aroused today; Americans have slowly been 
losing their rights. The standards of morality, 
justice, and truth, which I believe are synon- 
ymous with freedom, have been slowly 
decaying. 

Government officials have not hindered 
this alarming decadence, as certain recent 
Supreme Court decisions and the many laws 
and actions of the Congress acknowledge. 
Freedom in this country should mean that a 
man is able to advance himself to the high- 
est state to which his ability will take him. 
Does our present situation allow this? The 
government is apparently getting too strong, 
the very thing which the Founding Fathers 
feared. 

In the near future, there is a possibility 
that I will have to defend, at the cost of 
my life, the ideals expressed in the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of Independence. 
Many men have thought these principles 
worth their time and lives and I, too, con- 
sider them worth mine. 

I am concerned, however, with the dimin- 
ishing number of these individual rights 
which will remain in existence to be de- 
fended. I strongly desire our government to 
exist for the benefit of the people and not 
the people for the government. 

American citizens must not think about 
freedom one day out of the year, but every 
day. The forces that work against our rights 
never rest. 

DEVOTION Is VITAL 
(By David Mohler) 

Freedom, being an intangible quantity, is 
extremely difficult to interpret, but can per- 
haps best be defined as the ability to live 
and function according to one’s own stand- 
ards, coupled with the responsibility of pre- 
serving and assuring this right for others. 

Our country, the United States of America, 
is one of the few countries in today’s world 
that grants freedom of this nature to each 
of its citizens. 

We in America have unbounded freedom 
of thought. We are free to think, and decide 
for ourselves the stand we wish to take on 
any issue we wish to consider. We are free 
to establish our own philosophies, moral 
codes, religious beliefs, and our own political 
beliefs with some restrictions of individual 
sovereignty. We feel free to speak our minds, 
and are guaranteed the right to do so in our 
Constitution. We are also free to print the 
truth as we see it, to assemble if we wish, 
and to do so with whomever we wish, Our 
most unique freedom is our power to deter- 
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mine the functions of our own government 
through voting, petition, active reform, and 
dissent. 

Generally, we are free to live our lives as 
we choose. No one but the individual decides 
whether he will be a farmer, teacher, engi- 
neer or a politician. No one but the individ- 
ual decides whether he will live in New York, 
Seattle, or Miami. There is no one who forces 
him to get up in the morning, or tells him 
what brand of peanut butter he must use, or 
where he should go on his vacation. No one 
will make him go to church on Sunday or 
read a book instead of going to bed. He is 
free to support his government, be apathetic 
about it, or protest against its alleged 
wrongs. In all of these matters he is free to 
make his own decision. 

Part of freedom is the responsibility that 
accompanies it in exercising our freedoms 
we must take care not to infringe upon the 
rights of others. We cannot, in honesty, exer- 
cise a freedom while simultaneously denying 
it to others, or injuring others in the process 
of our use of it. We must refrain from abus- 
ing our freedoms by using them correctly. 
If we use our freedom of speech to defame a 
person through slander and lies, we are then 
encroaching on his freedom. The greatest 
responsibility accompanying freedom is the 
responsibility of perpetuating it. 

This can be accomplished only through 
the proper exercise of that freedom and total 
devotion to the ideals behind it. This de- 
votion may necessitate the extreme of fight- 
ing for and, perhaps, of dying for those 
principles. 


IN THE MIND 
(By Damian Salinas) 


Sometimes because of life’s great speed, we 
seem to take for granted what we need. 

Sometimes we criticize the things we want, 
and that we are being wronged by our gov- 
ernment, 

But think too, of the liberties we get, and 
weigh them against any other country’s set. 

Then you will find that thanks we should 
give, for having freedom, such a precious 
gift. 
And think of all the men who died, some 
of which today could still be alive. 

What is this that men die for? And why are 
men willing to fight the more? 

This answer you will find, not in the Scrip- 
tures, but in the mind. 

Of people who are grateful for this and 
willing to practice and protect our gift— 
freedom. 


Wheat Prices Today and 50 Years Ago 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to Mrs. Paul Prochaska of Ross, 
N. Dak., for bringing to my attention the 
following news item which appeared 50 
years ago—February 15, 1918—in a 
Mountrail County newspaper: 

Senator McCumber, Republican from North 
Dakota, has introduced a bill in the U.S. 
Congress to increase the price of wheat from 
$2.00 per bushel to $2.75. He says price of 
material and labor has become so high that 
something must be done to increase the 
profits of farmers. 


Now, 50 years and three wars later, 
the price of wheat in western North Da- 
kota is around $1.32 per bushel. 

Wheat would have to bring about $6 
a bushel today to give the farmer the 
same purchasing power that $2.75 wheat 
provided in 1918. 
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As an historical footnote, it might be 
added that the price of wheat moved 
well above the level suggested by Sena- 
tor McCumber. In 1919 the Minneapolis 
price of Hard Spring wheat averaged 
out at $3 per bushel. With the removal 
of price controls following World War II, 
wheat again rose above the $3 level for a 
brief period. 

Today, with farm operating costs at 
a record level and moving higher by the 
day, wheat producers are marketing 
their grain at depression-level prices. 


A Memorial of the New Mexico Legis- 
lature Requesting the Cooperation of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in Establishing a Water 
System in an Area of the Sandia 
Mountains in Eastern Bernalillo Coun- 


ty, N. Mex. 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorial of the New Mexico Leg- 
islature: 

House MEMORIAL 8 
A memorial requesting the cooperation of the 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 

opment in establishing a water system in 

an area of the Sandia Mountains in eastern 

Bernalillo County, N. Mex. 


Whereas, the foothills of the Sandia Moun- 
tains in Eastern Bernalillo County, New 
Mexico, is an accessible suburban area of 
the city of Albuquerque with great natural 
beauty and with growth potential; and 

Whereas, the high rate of population 
growth has caused a serious health hazard, 
arising from the use of individual water 
supply systems, so as to necessitate the in- 
stallation of a public water supply system 
to ensure a potable water supply; and 

Whereas, such a public water supply sys- 
tem would be self-supporting and is entitled 
to a long term loan under the community 
facilities program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development as a com- 
munity facility necesary for the protection 
of public health and for the efficient and 
orderly growth of a community; and 

Whereas, there has been established the 
Sandia Utilities Cooperative, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting a loan application to the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development; and 

Whereas, the Sandia Utilities Cooperative, 
Inc., with the assistance and the encourage- 
ment of the state planning officer, has made 
application for a long term loan to the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to construct a public water supply sys- 
tem in this area of Bernalillo County; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment of the United States is requested to as- 
sist the Sandia Utilities Cooperative, Inc., 
and the Middle Rio Grande Council of Gov- 
ernments of New Mexico in arranging the 
financing and the establishment of a public 
water supply in the foothills of the Sandia 
Mountains located in Eastern Bernalillo 
County; and 
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Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
memorial be transmitted to the secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and to the New Mexico delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States. 

Signed and sealed at the Capitol, in the 
City of Santa Fe. 

. Bruce KING, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
ALBERT ROMERO, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


OEO Legal Services Program 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Kiwanis magazine of Feb- 
ruary 1968, contains an excellent article 
on the legal services program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The author, 
Leonard Baker, has given readers a very 
informative glimpse into the ways in 
which antipoverty lawyers are helping 
put an end to practices which have been 
victimizing the poor. 

I am proud of the fact that the Ki- 
wanis, of which I am a member, has 
brought information of such timeliness 
to its readership. Because I know the 
article will be of very great general inter- 
est, I include it in full following my 
remarks: 
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Ramon, 20 years old, wanted to borrow $300 
to start his own business. Because he was a 
product of one of the worst slum areas in the 
United States, the Cardozo area of Washing- 
ton, D.C., regular lending agencies were closed 
to him. So he crossed over to Maryland and 
borrowed the money. 

His interest charges were $9 or 3 per cent a 
month—36 per cent a year. Though seven 
months later Ramon defaulted on the loan, 
the Maryland lending agency waited a year 
before bringing suit. “After all,” explained 
the youth’s lawyer later, “where else could 
the lending agency invest its money at 36 
per cent interest?” 

As many who deal regularly with the poor 
have discovered, there is a great deal of money 
to be made from other people's poverty. The 
chief profiteers are the slumlords and the 
“easy credit” lending agencies that—backed 
by the law—mulct those who for reasons of 
economics or race cannot find decent homes 
or obtain credit from reputable establish- 
ments. 

This situation has existed for years. The 
legal rights of the poor in civil proceedings 
have been neglected primarily because poor 
people have not been able to afford legal aid 
to fight their battles in the courtrooms and 
because privately financed legal aid societies 
have been understaffed and underbudgeted. 

Changes began to come about in 1965, how- 
ever, when the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity developed the Neighborhood Legal 
Services program. The purpose of the new 
program was to take the profit out.of poverty 
through legal action. > 

Today there are approximately two hun- 
dred Legal Services programs in communities 
across the nation. Through them law offices 
have been set up in slum areas, on Indian 
reservations, and in depressed rural areas. 
The more than 1200 lawyers working for these 
programs represent the poor without charge 
in civil cases. The government establishes 
some general guidelines and provides the 
funds to operate the programis, but on the 
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local level they are organized and watched 
over by private citizens. 

Earl Johnson, head of the Neighborhood 
Legal Services program, explains his agency's 
job this way: “The most important goal is 
to accomplish changes in the law to make a 
fairer law for the poor.” This is done in three 
ways: by developing a history of abuses to 
use as a basis for legislative action; by ex- 
ploiting the bargaining power of large groups 
of poor people, as in rent strikes; and by 
using test cases to advance new legal theories. 

But changing the law is the real objective 
of the program. “I believe,” says Johnson, 
“that the Legal Services program fails if it 
only helps a few hundred thousand or, for 
that matter, even millions of poor people to 
negotiate the present legal system. The Legal 
Services program does not fulfill its mission 
unless it achieves fundamental change in 
the present legal system to make that sys- 
tem more responsive to the needs of the 
poor.“ 

A number of young lawyers are answering 
Johnson's call for a crusade. They are turning 
away from the plushy paneled offices of suc- 
cessful law firms to take up the fight for 
fairer laws in dingy rooms and the slums, 
“I was going nuts sitting at a desk,” says 
Paul F. Cohen, a lawyer for the Legal Serv- 
ices program in Washington who left a better 
paying job at the Department of the Interior 
to represent the poor. “While it certainly 
was important,” he says of his work at In- 
terior, “it was too abstract, dealing with a 
national park 3000 miles away. I really felt 
I wanted to do something for people I could 
see,” 

An American Bar Association official ex- 
plains why the Legal Services program is hav- 
ing such success in recruiting bright and 
aggressive lawyers. “We're running with the 
tide today,” he says. “Young people out of 
schools want to go into public service. You 
know, the big corporations and law firms are 
having difficulty filling jobs.” 

Although the tide is strong, it is crashing 
against a rocky shore of archaic civil law, 
handed down from the feudal days when 
landowner and creditor held almost life-and- 
death power over tenant and debtor. Today, 
for example, in landlord-tenant disputes the 
laws of U.S. cities and towns almost uni- 
versally favor the landlord. The tenant's ob- 
ligation to pay him rent is absolute, but he 
is not equally obligated to provide the tenant 
with a habitable dwelling, with enough heat 
and adequate plumbing. 

About the only recourse a tenant has is to 
complain to the municipal government and 
have the landlord charged with a housing 
violation. But usually this does not resolve 
the tenant’s plight because fines, if levied at 
all, are often too small to be much of a 
deterrent. One Legal Services lawyer tells of 
a landlord charged with 110 housing code 
violations, “The judge gave him a thirty-day 
continuance,” he says. “That didn’t do the 
tenants any good.” Also, if a tenant com- 
plains too much he will usually be evicted, 
for most slum dwellings are rented on a 
month-to-month basis. 

Landlords, of course, do not like to be 
labeled “slumiords.” “You always hear about 
the toilets not working,” says one lawyer, 
who represents a number of landlords, “But 
you never hear that the reason the toilet 
isn't working is because someone threw some- 
thing down it.” And many apartment house 
owners insist that they are providing a serv- 
ice in offering dwellings on a monthly-lease 
basis to people who are too transient to want 
a longer lease. 

But it is difficult to accept such arguments. 
Julian H. Levi, professor of urban studies at 
the University of Chicago, has his own opin- 
ion of slumlords. “Few. heroes exist,” he says. 
“Substantial profits are realized in operation 
of substandard housing. If the tenement is 
old and in bad condition, allowable deprecia- 
tion under the Internal Revenue Code will be 
high, while poor condition and depreciation 
will be recognized by the real estate assessor 
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as the occasion for reducing appraisal values.” 
In other words, the worse condition a land- 
lord’s building is in, the less in taxes, both 
income and property, he has to pay. 

And the rents charged for slum dwellings 
are not low. A Chicago study has shown that 
the slum landlord realizes a return of be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent. “The rents here 
are unbelievable,” one Legal Services lawyer 
who lives in a middle-class neighborhood 
says of rents in the slum where he works. 
“Ninety-five per cent of my clients pay more 
than I do.” These people also have trouble 
obtaining receipts for the rent they pay, and 
often find that they are being evicted with- 
out ever knowing that a suit has been 
brought against them. 

The problem of usurious contracts is more 
complicated than that of landlord-tenant re- 
lations. First, problems arise in defining 
“usurious.” The credit unions operated by 
agencies of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity charge an effective interest rate of about 
9 per cent a year. A person financing a car 
through a bank or other reputable lender 
pays interest of between 10 and 12 per cent. 
Financing an appliance such as a washing 
machine through a department store usually 
costs 16 per cent, and department stores 
with “revolving” charge accounts collect be- 
tween 12 and 18 per cent in interest. 

On the other hand, a lending company 
charges a poor credit risk 36 per cent. Is this 
usurious? The answer obviously depends on 
whether one is the borrower or the lender. 
When Maryland early in 1967 was consider- 
ing legislation to reduce the 36 per cent 
maximum rate to 24 per cent, the proposal 
was attacked by the Maryland Consumer Fi- 
nance Association as “completely destructive” 
to its member companies. It argued that the 
legislation would force these companies to 
cut off credit to people unable to secure it 
elsewhere. 

Creditors offer other arguments too. “They 
overbuy,” says one store operator of the poor. 
“When they come in they only care about the 
weekly payments.” A lawyer who represents 
collection agencies scoffs at the idea of poor 
people as victims of unscrupulous lenders. 
“They make so little money that even if the 
creditors get a judgment against them it 
can’t be collected,” he said. “They know 
that.” 

Judges too are often unsympathetic to 
borrowers. When Judge Edward A. Beard was 
sitting on Washington’s small Claims court 
in spring 1967, a defendant appearing before 
him complained about a collection agency 
“playing rough.” The Judge shot back: “Sure 
these people play rough—I admit it. But peo- 
ple play rough with them too. They lie, they 
cheat. They give false names. It’s a two-way 
street.” He then closed the case by telling the 
man, “You can expect your salary to be 
attached.” 

Although borrowing from a lending agency 
is certainly a “two-way street,” the traffic 
lights seem to be green only for the creditor. 
Stores and collection agencies don’t hesitate 
to take advantage of the ignorance of the 
poor. They may have a man sign contracts 
stipulating that the total price of an item 
is, say $200 and later fill in blank spaces 
bringing the figure up to $400. If one pay- 
ment lapses, a suit is instituted immediately. 

Poor borrowers are often quite docile about 
responding to suits. In one case a man being 
sued for $80 allegedly incurred by his wife 
sought the aid of a Legal Services lawyer. 
Asked if he owed the money, the man replied, 
“I'll pay it.” The lawyer asked a few more 
questions and discovered that the man never 
had been married. It turned out that the 
creditor was so anxious to bring suit that he 
sued the wrong man, who was afraid he 
would go to jail if he didn’t pay without 
protest, 

A favorite device of stores and collection 
agencies in dealing with the poor is the “add- 
on” system. For example, a person who has 
bought a sofa and paid for it within a year 
may then buy a dining room set at the same 
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store and pay for it the second year. But if 
the person returns to the store to buy a color 
television set and later misses one payment, 
the store can immediately repossess and resell 
not only the television set, but also the sofa 
and dining room set, even though fully paid 
for. 

Those who lend money and sell mer- 
chandise on credit in the slums usually do 
not bother to collect the money themselves, 
but instead sell the note to a collection 
agency for about 50 per cent of its face 
value. If the consumer later has any com- 
plaint about the merchandise, he is out of 
luck; the collection agency assumes no re- 
sponsibility. 

Most communities have small claims 
courts to handle minor suits involving the 
poor, Although these were originally set up 
to allow poor people to protect their rights 
without incurring heavy expense, the courts 
have become more the tools of the creditors. 
Stores and collection agencies now use them 
to voice their claims. In most cases they seek 
a court order attaching a man’s salary or 
taking possession of his property. 

The courts operate with machinegun 
rapidity. Even before a defendant can walk 
from the spectators’ section to the judge’s 
bench, a bored judge may call out, “Do you 
owe this money?” If the defendant nods, the 
judge turns to an equally bored clerk and 
directs that the order be granted. Case 
closed. 

Often, however, just the fact that a Legal 
Services lawyer is representing a poor per- 
son in small claims court is sufficient to bring 
the matter to a fair solution. So many of 
the cases brought against the poor are so 
insubstantial that they collapse as soon as a 
challenge is presented. 

In one case a woman who bought an inter- 
com system from a salesman who had been 
hounding her for a year suddenly found that 
the bank had a deed of trust against her 
home for $2500, Although the signature on 
the deed had been notarized, she insisted to 
her Legal Services lawyer that she had not 
signed anything in front of a notary. As a 
result, the notary who swore to the signa- 
ture and the salesman both were indicted. 

Judge Tim Murphy of the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Court of General Sessions recently 
pointed up the value of legal representation 
for the poor. Of the small claims court he 
said, “It is primarily the court of the skilled 
lawyer representing large debt collection 
companies, credit stores, corporate defend- 
ants, and insurance companies. Further, these 
lawyers and their organizations are almost 
without exception litigating against pro se 
parties [persons representing themselves]. In 
spite of the court's informal practices, the 
pro se party is at a definite disadvantage 
when he appears in court.” 

Concerning settlements out of court, Judge 
Murphy continued: “In the conference room 
the pro se party must bargain with a trained 
specialist attorney. Although compromise is 
frequently reached for an amount below the 
claim, itis frequently only a token reduction. 
On the other hand, in the rare cases where 
both parties are represented by counsel and 
compromise is effected, the claim is normally 
reduced 50 per cent or more or dismissed al- 
together.” 

But Neighborhood Legal Services attorneys 
are trying to do more than just save their 
clients a few dollars. In landlord-tenant cases 
they argue that even though a tenant has 
only a month-to-month lease, he should not 
be evicted merely for filing complaints for 
housing code violations, They maintain that 
these “retaliatory evictions” hamper a ten- 
ant's constitutional right to petition his gov- 
ernment. 

In a landlord-tenant court, which ordi- 
narily disposes of around four hundred cases 
a day, an argument over such a novel point 
is considered by some judges and lawyers 
more as a harassment than a legal discussion. 
Nevertheless, the Legal Services lawyers con- 
tinue to hammer at that point; eventually 
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they hope to make it stick. Either a Supreme 
Court decision will uphold them, they be- 
lieve, or their efforts will bring about a change 
in the law. 

In another attack, Legal Services lawyers 
are charging that usurious contracts are 
unconscionable and therefore should not be 
upheld in the courts. This is a murky point 
of law because there are so many ways of 
evaluating goods and services. Nevertheless, 
the theory behind the play is that unscrupu- 
lous merchants and creditors will withdraw 
from business rather than try to defend each 
sale in court. “Enough of such defenses as- 
serted at random in a particular community 
against particular sellers,” one lawyer has 
advised, “would, in my opinion, contribute 
more to raising the standards and practices 
in supplying credit to the poor than any 
other approach.” 

The greatest contribution of the Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services program, however, may 
be in educating the poor as to their legal 
rights and responsibilities. “Everytime some- 
one comes into my office with one of these 
contracts,” says one Legal Services lawyer, 
“I ask him what he did wrong. When he 
leaves I ask him what he's going to do the 
next time. These people must learn to ap- 
preciate the value of their signature.” 

Many Legal Services offices use skits and 
discussions to present both the legal rights 
and the obligations. “I don’t care how many 
laws we pass,” remarked one lawyer, “they 
won't do any good until the people are edu- 
cated to deal with the American economic 
system. Its a beautiful system, but no one 
teaches how to live in it. 

Although the Neighborhood Legal Services 
program has the full support of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and of most local bar 
groups where it operates, it has run into 
some criticism. This comes primarily from 
the attorneys who represent the landlords, 
the collection agencies, and the merchants 
who deal with the poor. Quite unexpectedly 
they find themselves having to argue cases 
in court that earlier they would have won 
without challenge. They are disputed on 
points of law they have long ago forgotten. 

“These NLS lawyers,” charges one such 
attorney, “are using dilatory tactics. They are 
making jury demands where they should not 
be made. I had a case a few weeks ago that 
involved just $7 and the NLS lawyer asked 
for a jury trial,” A Washington, D.C., judge, 
Charles W. Halleck, has lodged a similar criti- 
cism, arguing that the NLS lawyers should 
put more effort into advising their clients on 
how to stay out of trouble instead of playing 
“crusading knights on white chargers try- 
ing to take every 15-cent case all the way 
up to the Supreme Court.” 

NLS's Earl Johnson has this to say re- 
garding such criticism: The first measure 
of a program’s success is if you start to get 
complaints like that. You can’t have good 
representation of the poor without disrupt- 
ing the lower courts. 

“These lower courts depend on most cases 
not being contested, otherwise they couldn’t 
handle four hundred cases a day. The only 
way they can handle that many cases is to 
say ‘Judgment!’ ‘Judgment!’ What some lower 
court judges perceive as dilatory issues are 
often valid issues, but they’ve never been 
raised before. Because they've never been 
raised before doesn’t mean they're frivolous.” 

Whatever else the Neighborhood Legal 
Services program may do in the future to 
revamp the law, it has already contributed 
to a discussion on reform. Law school jour- 
nals such as those of Harvard and Notre 
Dame have devoted considerable space to 
examining the problem of the civil law and 
the poor. Across the nation lawyers are hold- 
ing symposiums and law schools are intro- 
ducing new courses on civil law. Judges are 
having to decide on new points of law. 

` Many lawyers believe that the question of 
poor people and the law is at the stage where 
the question of civil rights and the law was 
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a decade or more ago, that it is the 

of a process that will in time bring about 
a change in American life. As with civil 
rights, however, the exact nature of that 
change will remain obscure for many years 
to come. 


The Housing Problem in New Orleans 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last when we had a relatively light 
program because of the birthday of our 
first great President, President Wash- 
ington, President Johnson sent to the 
Congress one of the most comprehen- 
sive housing messages that any Presi- 
dent has ever submitted. The whole 
thrust of that message was the employ- 
ment of the resources in all of our com- 
munities, especially the resources of 
private enterprise by tax concessions, 
and other devices, to rehabilitate and 
rebuild the inner cities throughout our 
country. 

There is not a Member of this body, 
nor, I think, a citizen of this country, 
who is unaffected by the decay of our 
towns and cities. The growing problems 
of urban blight and substandard hous- 
ing touch us all and threaten our way 
of life. 

In my home city of New Orleans, 65,000 
dwellings are classified as substandard. 
Twenty-six percent of the city’s popula- 
tion lives in those dwellings; 40 to 50 
percent of the city’s major crimes orig- 
inate there; 50 percent of its major in- 
fectious diseases are found there; and 
45 percent of New Orleans’ total city 
services go into the area. 

These statistics record the measur- 
able loss. The immeasurable loss is in 
human happiness, dignity, and hope. 
Slums are not merely eyesores; they are 
the breeding places of social, economic, 
and human ills of the worst kind. 

Recently, the New Orleans States- 
Item published a series of articles by a 
very perceptive reporter, David Snyder. 
The articles are a chronicle of several 
days Mr. Snyder spent in the company 
of one of New Orleans’ housing inspec- 
tors. I believe they merit the attention 
and concern of every Member, and in- 
deed, every American, and I include 
them in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) States-Item, 
Feb. 20, 1968] 
NEw ORLEANS FACES SLUM GROWTH: SICKEN- 

ING “RATHOLE” Home ONLY ONE OF MANY 

HERE 


(By David Snyder) 

“This is where I threw up.” 

The man making the admission spends 
most of his working hours steeped in the 
sights, the miseries and the sometimes over- 
powering smells of the city’s burgeoning 
slums. 

He is one of the city’s 19 housing inspec- 
tors. It is a job you don’t pursue for very 
long on a nervous stomach. 

But two weeks ago inspector Jim Capraro 
opened the door to a hovel four blocks from 
the steps of City Hall, sniffed the air, and 
promptly regurgitated on the floor. 

The “dwelling” is still there and it is still 
occupied. You can see the entrance to the 
windowless, dangerous cell at 1107 Lafayette 
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St. The number is painted haphazardly in 
black on the brick wall. 

The place is occupied by one and some- 
times two persons. The walls of the airless 
box are papered with cardboard cartons. The 
source of heat and light is a single gas burner 
set on the concrete floor dangerously close 
to the cardboard wall and to a coal black 
mattress, also on the floor. 

There are no toilet facilities and no run- 
ning water. Waste material, garbage or other- 
wise, is thrown on the sidewalk and into the 
gutter immediately in front of the front door. 

In an adjoining cubicle that might at one 
time have housed a toilet, there is nothing 
but a four-inch waste line that, the inspec- 
tors point out, leaks poisonous sewer gas. 

On that day that inspectors Jim Capraro 
and Fred Evans first saw the room, its Negro 
occupant had been sick on the floor. There 
were also rat droppings and food scattered 
around. 

The rent at 1107 Lafayette is $8 a week. 
The Housing Improvement Division has 
asked the owner, Peter Foto, to have the 
dwelling at the rear of 549 S. Rampart va- 
cated immediately. So far, nothing has hap- 
pened. 

This particular property near the heart of 
“America’s Most Interesting City” has 
flunked inspection. Foto has been given until 
March 29 to make a decision as to whether 
he will rehabilitate the housing unit (there 
is a large apartment on the second floor of 
the building) or close it up. 

These are only two of about 200 living 
units undergoing close scrutiny in a seri- 
ously blighted area bounded by Howard ave., 
Perdido, Loyola Ave. and O’Keefe. 

There are better kept slums than those at 
1107 Lafayette, but there are also worse. We’ll 
see what the inspectors are seeing in the next 
installment. 

Evans and his partner predict that as much 
as 90 per cent of the property in the area 
will not be rehabilitated by the owners. It 
will be closed. 

The area, measuring roughly 15 square 
blocks, is a microcosm of virtually every 
problem that adds up to the word “slum.” 

A tour with Capraro and Evans raises a 
whole string of tough questions and very 
few good answers. 

For instance, Christopher Bellone, head of 
the Housing Improvement Division, esti- 
mates that there are now about 65,000 sub- 
standard housing units in the city of New 
Orleans. 

The figure represents a substantial increase 
over the number of units reported in the last 
U.S. Census taken in 1960. 

If the Housing Improvement Division 
should miraculously succeed in clearing the 
city of its slums, where will the people who 
live in them find housing? 

Will it be a case of a successful operation 
followed by the patient’s death? 

Bellone rates this consideration number 
one. 

“The big problem is finding enough hous- 
ing within the income of these people—in- 
come which is about nil,” he said. 

Traditionally, said Bellone, of the low in- 
come group, “progress is their enemy.” 

“Every time you build an expressway or a 
cultural center you reduce the area where 
these people can live.” 

Inevitably, the area chosen for the big 
“uplift” project is also home, dilapidated 
though it may be, for the slum dweller. 

One answer is public low cost housing, but 
New Orleans has proven that such housing 
isn’t an answer at all. 

Bellone said studies have shown that New 
Orleans could use 60,000 more housing units. 

The city of New Orleans has the third 
largest public housing program in the coun- 
try, behind Boston and Philadelphia, with 
12,270 units. But the housing available ob- 
viously falls far short. 

Even after 2,800 more units have been 
finished by the Housing Authority of New 
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Orleans, there will be almost as great a 
backlog. 

The sparsely-manned Housing Improve- 
ment Division at City Hall is up against some 
staggering problems. 

During 1967 the inspectors made a total 
of 3,216 dwelling unit inspections on 388 
premises. One interesting fact that these 
figures point up is this: there is an average 
of 10 housing units in every substandard 
dwelling. 

In the 1960 census, 62,000 substandard 
dwelling units were discovered. Of this num- 
ber, 14,223 units were classified as dilapi- 
dated; 36,631 as deteriorating, and 11,687 as 
units that were sound but lacking in some 
or all plumbing facilities. 

Despite the stepped up efforts of the Hous- 
ing Improvement Division, the housing situ- 
ation has deteriorated further during the in- 
tervening years. 

Compliance with a new housing code ap- 
proved by the City Council in January of 
1967 has been good, according to Bellone. 

For instance, the housing division obtained 
owner compliance in cases involving 2,236 
units. In addition, 196 units were demolished 
and 350 were vacated. 

At the end of the year another 1,843 hous- 
ing units were brought up to minimum 
standards. 

The number of housing units being va- 
cated and demolished particularly worries 
Bellone. He doesn’t know where the people 
who are losing their slum homes will find 
even comparable housing. 

Crowded conditions now could result in an 
intolerable situation later as even extremely 
low cost housing becomes scarce. 

Slum housing is the result of a seemingly 
hopeless cycle of circumstances. The poorly 
educated slum tenant can get only a mar- 
ginal job or no job at all, resulting in finan- 
cial chaos. His money buys only the worst 
housing. 

Those who provide the housing make no 
repairs until they are forced to do so by the 
Housing Improvement Division. By that time 
the cost of the repairs are too high. If they 
do rehabilitate the property, rents go up and, 
in either case the old tenant is out on the 
street, 

Tomorrow we'll visit housing so bad that 
there is a serious question as to whether a 
person is better off living in one of the slum 
warrens or getting evicted. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) State-Item, 
Feb. 21, 1968] 


POCKET OF MISERY: TOUR Pornts Up DESPER- 
ATE SLUM PROBLEM OF NEW ORLEANS 
(By David Snyder) 

Nothing drives home the desperation of 
New Orleans slums like a walking tour with 
city housing inspectors Jim Capraro and 
Fred Evans. 

They are just winding up a long, sicken- 
ing (sometimes literally nauseating) investi- 
gation of a 15-square block area on either 
side of S. Rampart st. from Howard ave. to 
Perdido st. and from Loyola ave. to O’Keefe 
st. 


Their boss, Christopher Bellone, calls the 
area “the worst pocket of human misery I 
think we've seen.” 

The area along S. Rampart is symbolic 
of a slum housing crisis that has been in 
the making for 20 or 30 years. It is, how- 
ever, but a pocket in a slum problem so 
large that 25 per cent of the city is made 
up of substandard housing that directly 
affects 26 per cent of the population. 

Rampart st. was not always in the present 
disreputable condition. There was a time 
some years ago when the street vibrated 
with commercial activity and many of the 
owners and operators of small businesses 
along the street lived in comfortable quar- 
ters above their stores. 

For the most part this is the housing, 
above and behind the now shabby, often 
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vacant store fronts that has been divided 
into the cubicles. The cubicles have become 
slums. 

One piece of property ruled unfit for hu- 
man habitation is at 708 S. Rampart. An 
attorney for the owners, the Slipman estate, 
has been given until April 1 to tell the 
city’s Housing Improvement Division wheth- 
er the property will be rehabilitated or 
closed, 

A weathered sign hanging over the side- 
walk on S. Rampart advertises, “For Rent, 
One and Two Room Apartments, Furnished 
and Unfurnished.” 

Behind and aboye an abandoned record- 
ing studio are 10 units in varying states of 
disrepair, None of these units has toilet or 
bath facilities and there is no hot water. 
The rent on one-room units ranges from $24 
to $28 a month. Upstairs, a couple of two- 
room apartments bring in $40 a month. 

Evans and Capraro led the way from the 
street down a long passage smelling of urine 
to the back of the store where the down- 
stairs units are located. 

As in the case of most of the units along 
S. Rampart, there is an unheated common 
toilet at the back of a row of cubicles on 
both the first and the second floors. 

When this particular inspection was being 
made, a chill breeze whistled through a 
broken window at the side of the filthy toilet 
room. 

An unheated shower room next to the 
common toilet facility had been closed with 
slats nailed at intervals across the doorless 
entrance. 

Another shower room had been boarded 
up on the other side of the unit. 

The railing on the stairs leading to the 
second floor apartment units was rickety. 
Hand rails supports were missing, leaving 
large gaps of unprotected area. 

Upstairs in an apartment overlooking 
Rampart, an elderly Negro couple is ready to 
move out, they are anticipating, as do most 
residents of the area, that the building will 
be closed. 

Some food and cooking utensils are packed 
in a wash tub on the floor. The old man is 
sick, lying in a bed near a window over- 
looking the street. 

Until you look at a representative number 
of slum dwellings, you take windows for 
granted, But after you've been in and out 
of these hovels for a while, there is a realiza- 
tion that at the bottom level of existence in 
New Orleans, a window in a room or in an 
entire apartment is a luxury. 

If this particular apartment has windows, 
it also has big health problems. Evans points 
to the ceiling over the cooking area of the 
kitchen-dining-living room area. It is coy- 
ered with a black substance. 

At first the blackness on the high ceiling 
looks like dirt or soot. As you step forward 
and look more closely, you realize that the 
black is a blanket of roaches, And they are 
alive. 

Evans warns against walking too close. 
Sometimes they drop from the ceiling when 
the room becomes warm. 

The inspectors apparently had the roaches 
in mind when they wrote in a detailed re- 
port on the apartment units that “food is 
prepared under deplorable conditions, con- 
tributing to health hazards.” 

The elderly Negro woman cannot remem- 
ber when any work was done on the apart- 
ment. She thinks that she remembers some 
painting being done in 1963, but is not sure. 

The inspectors have recommended that 
the whole place be vacated and boarded up, 
which is probably what will happen. 

Bellone, director of the city’s Housing Im- 
provement Division, is well aware of the 
problems existing with the property at 708 
S. Rampart. 

He predicts that it will not be rehabilitated 
because of the cost—$20,000 to $25,000—just 
to meet the minimum standards. The finan- 
cial return just wouldn’t warrant that kind 
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of expenditure. The bathrooms required for 
each of the 10 apartment units would cost a 
total of $10,000. 

If a decision has not been made by the 
property owners by April 1, his housing divi- 
sion will take the matter to court. 

Evans asks the man under the patchwork 
quilt in the S. Rampart st. apartment if he 
is feeling any better. He inquires of the 
woman if they have found another place to 
live. So far, they have not. 

The inspectors assure them that there is 
still time. The couple seems to be defeated 
by the problem. The apartment has been 
their home for 15 years. 

Just down the street at 754 S. Rampart is 
another unique housing complex. It has also 
been found unfit for human habitation, and 
the reasons are readily apparent. 

Aside from the filth, which could be 
cleaned up, there are the obvious shortcom- 
ings—no toilets, no baths and no hot water. 

As a matter of fact, this particular build- 
ing does have a bath, and that’s one of the 
things that makes it different from other 
slum dwellings. 

It is located in a small unheated room at 
the top of the open stairway leading to the 
second floor. 

This bathroom is so centrally located, that 
it is impossible to get to two of the apart- 
ments in the building without walking 
through it. 

The inspectors asked a tenant how they 
could use a bathroom which is also a pas- 
sageway. 

Evans and Capraro estimate that it would 
cost at least $13,000 to make the building 
meet minimum housing standards. They are 
betting it will not be done. 

They did find one change made between 
inspections. 

On the first visit they were astounded to 
find that most of the second floor gallery 
outside the apartment units had no railing. 
Now a wide, rough board has been nailed 
across the opening. 

There are still large holes in the stairs and 
gallery floors where boards have rotted out 
and not been replaced. 

Some tenants have already moved out, 
anticipating the future. But others are still 
hanging on, 

“As long as they have time,” said Evans, 
“they won't leave.” 

By now, the two inspectors are well known 
up and down S. Rampart and on the side 
streets that make up their “territory.” 
They’ve been working in the area for weeks. 

Evans and Capraro have tried hard to 
make the tenants who occupy the slum 
buildings understand that what they are 
doing will eventually be beneficial. 

But in a conversation a few days ago 
prior to another inspection of the molder- 
ing area, Evans was candid about the atti- 
tude of those who live there. 

“They don’t look upon us as a friend,” 
he said. “When are we going to go? That's 
what they're going to ask us today. When are 
we going to go?” 

He was right. All up and down the street, 
that was the question. 

They are not looking with either anticipa- 
tion or excitement to the probability of be- 
ing uprooted. Bad as the housing has been, 
S. Rampart street and its environs is a 
neighborhood where there are friendships 
of long standing. 

Explaining the benefits of closing down 
a slum to the tenant who has no place to 
go “is like explaining Providence to a hungry 
man,” said Capraro. 

The “good government” benefits of slum 
clearance escape the man about to be put 
on the street. 

For instance, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Alleman, 
an elderly Negro couple, live in one of the 
two room apartments at the rear of 756 S. 
Rampart. Their dwelling has neither win- 
dows, toilet nor bath. There is no yard and 
none of the refinements generally associated 
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with a home. In other years, the apartment 
was part of a warehouse. 

But it is spotlessly clean and they do not 
want to leave. Most of all, they do not want 
to be moved into a housing project. Alle- 
man is adamant on this point. 

“I don’t have any special place to go 
unless its the project, and I don’t want to 
go there.” He has heard stories of older 
people being mugged and robbed. 

Capnaro found Mrs. Alleman sitting in a 
chair against a storefront at the S. Rampart 
address and asked her if she would like to 
move out of the blighted area. 

“You know I'd rather stay,” she said. “I’ve 
been in these three blocks since 1928.” 

Again, there seems little reason to believe 
that this particular building will be brought 
up to standard. 

Other things are in the wind for the S. 
Rampart st. area and the biggest possibil- 
ity is the domed stadium. 

The super sports palace is now scheduled 
for construction just across Loyola ave., a 
hop, skip and a jump from the blight of S. 
Rampart. 

Housing experts are guessing that most 
owners will simply oust the tenants, board 
up the buildings and wait for the value of 
their property to increase. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) States Item, 
Feb. 22, 1968] 


May CHARGE 200: SLUM LANDLORDS FACE 
DOUBLE RISK 
(By David Snyder) 

Owners of slum housing in 1968 face double 
the risk of being prosecuted by the city for 
failure to comply with minimum standards. 

Christopher Bellone, director of the Hous- 
ing Improvement Division of the city, ex- 
pects to file about 200 cases in the Municipal 
Court of Judge W. Blair Lancaster seeking 
prosecution of property owners who have con- 
sistently refused to rehabilitate housing 
found unfit for human habitation. 

Only 78 cases were brought into Judge Lan- 
caster’s court last year, 

The pressure is on. 

It rests heavily on the shoulders of Judge 
Lancaster from housing improvement critics 
who contend that he has not been tough 
enough on the owners of slum property. 

It is on Assistant City Atty. A. M. Trudeau 
because, the critics say, he has not prose- 
cuted minimum housing cases vigorously 
enough. 

Most of all, the pressure is on Bellone. He 
is being urged to move faster on slum eradi- 
cation by those laymen who have been most 
active in the fight. 

Bellone, who has been bucking public 
apathy to New Orleans slum conditions for 
years, is more than willing to push harder. 

He is convinced in his own mind that the 
time for endless heart-to-heart talks with 
landlords after interminable reinspections of 
slum property over a period of as much as 
two years is past. 

Part of the reason for the Housing Im- 
provement Division’s new determination is 
the kind of misery that inspectors have 
kicked open beneath the rubble that serves 
as housing for hundreds of tenants in the 15- 
block area bounded by Howard ave., Perdido 
st., Loyola ave., and O'Keefe st. 

A total lack of basic facilities, such as toil- 
ets and bathtubs, is the rule rather than 
the exception in this rat-infested area almost 
on the doorstep of City Hall. 

Every new story of tenant abuse uncovered 
by the Housing Improvement Division’s in- 
spectors strengthens the determination of 
Bellone and those who back him to do some- 
thing about it. 

There is the case, for instance, of the 
housing at 528-32 S. Rampart. 

Inspectors Jim Capraro and Fred Evans 
reported that the owner of the property, 
identified as Carl Naihaus, had ordered re- 
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moval of the gas meters from the building, 
cutting off the heat to all nine units during 
a period of freezing weather. 

“We recommend that the substandard 
units be vacated unless immediate rehabilita- 
tion is started,” they concluded. “Owner has 
removed gas meter (11—2-68) and service for 
all units and tenants who paid their rent for 
this service are now without heat in freezing 
weather. We have reported relocations prob- 
lems of units 1, 2 and 3 occupants to Mr. 
(Arthur) Simon.” 

Simon is the housing improvement di- 
vision’s single, harried case worder. His job 
is to find housing and help for the people 
affected by the eradication of slums. 

One of those, referred to Simon was a blind 
woman living in an apartment on the first 
floor. 

Since being driven out of the old dwelling, 
she has been “taken in” just down the street 
by the owner of another substandard 
building. 

Other individuals and families that occu- 
pied the nine units (rent $25 a month) are 
scattered throughout the inspection area, 
mostly living in other substandard housing. 

Meanwhile, the improvement division has 
given the owner until April 1 to rehabilitate 
the property. Since the tenants are already 
out, there is no reason to think that the 
thousands of dollars worth of required im- 
provements will be made. 

The area is a desperate mixture of unbe- 
lievably bad housing, still occupied, and rot- 
ting strucutres now used by nearby tenants 
for garbage containers, as in the 700 block 
of Rampart. 

Rodent control inspectors at City Hall re- 
port a steadily worsening rat invasion of the 
area. No special expertise is needed to see 
this. Rat droppings are evident in virtually 
every apartment occupied or abandoned. 

Well, that’s no skin off the nose of the 
average comfort-loving New Orleanian. Or is 
it? 

Between 40 and 50 per cent of all crime 
originates in slum areas. 

Fifty per cent of all communicable dis- 
eases are traced from these areas. 

More specifically: 

Inspectors found that a dishwasher in one 
of the better restaurants in town (you would 
recognize the name) was living in a slum 
dwelling in the 500 block of S. Rampart. 

His apartment had neither toilet facilities 
nor water. The building has been found by 
inspectors from the Housing Improvement 
Division to be unfit for human habitation. 

Consider the woman who lived in a rear 
yard slum in the same area. Her apartment 
included a broken sewer pipe and no water, 
hot or cold, for washing. She worked in a 
French Quarter restaurant. 

Those who come from the slums occupy 
positions of service—positions in such in- 
stitutions as restaurants or hospitals. 

Almost all of the housing so near the city’s 
commercial hub and equally close to the pro- 
posed domed stadium site across Loyola ave- 
nue is a cinch to be boarded up. 

“The majority of the property owners will 
close up, sit and wait for the stadium.” 

This is the prediction of Bellone. 

The division tackled the rundown S. Ram- 
part street area at the suggestion of the Com- 
munity Relations Council. 

Bellone considered the fact that the prop- 
erty might be affected by the stadium. This 
factor was. weighed against the probability 
that the stadium will not become a reality 
for another four years. 

After a preliminary inspection that turned 
up a surprising number of “monsters” (the 
inspectors’ term for big complexes of sub- 
standard cubicle apartments), it was decided 
that the area was too critical to be ignored 
for that period of time. 

Not only are those interested in housing 
improvement worried about the health and 
welfare of those persons directly affected by 
life in the slums. They are concerned with 
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the indirect effect on the balance of the com- 
munity. 

It's no secret that Bellone’s department and 
lay people in the housing improvement fight 
are unhappy with last year's results. 

“We're going to test the law again,” said 
Bellone. “We have got the law here. It’s either 
going to work or it isn't.“ 

What really makes the Housing Improve- 
ment Division inspectors burn is the number 
of continuances given property owners in 
Judge Lancaster’s court. Records show that 
some property owners brought into court re- 
ceived five and even eight continuances. 

It is the position of the Housing Improve- 
ment Division and the Citizens Housing Im- 
provement Committee working alongside the 
division that there should be no continuances 
once the case gets to court. 

Bellone points out that in the 79 cases 
that finally wound up in court last year, 
“these people refused to do anything. These 
cases are taken to court only after the de- 
partment has exhaused every effort to get 
that man to take care of his property.” 

In most cases, the forerunner to court 
action is a long (sometimes two years), te- 
dious series of inspections and reinspections, 
followed by more than one hearing by the 
division. 

Bellone contends that excuses such as in- 
ability to find workmen have already been 
considered many times when a case reaches 
Lancaster's court. 

“When the judge says the man should be 
given a continuance—this just doesn't make 
sense. The man has had every chance." 

Critics of the court believe that by the time 
a landlord gets to court, he should be judged 
guilty or not guilty. If he is guilty, he should 
be subject to a fine or imprisonment. 

Nobody has ever gone to jail for a housing 
code violation and last year only two small 
fines were handed out. 

Judge Lancaster replies that he has only 
had a chance to fine two people. The rest 
have complied or their cases are still pend- 
ing. But the housing authorities contend 
that most of the compliances come after a 
number of continuances and after the matter 
has dragged on for months. 

“I have never had an opportunity to put a 
man in jail for non-compliance,” said Judge 
Lancaster. “I only had two people who did 
not comply in the whole year .. Both of 
them were fined.” 

Would he put a person in jail for a hous- 
ing code violation? 

“I would put a person in jail if he was 
a multiple offender,” said the judge. “I’ve 
put thousands of persons in jail.” 

But he makes it clear that nobody is going 
to tell him how to run his court. 

“I’m not going to abdicate the discretion 
of the court to please anyone,” he said. 

The basic difference between the Housing 
Improvement Division and the judge is over 
the interpretation of the law. 

Judge Lancaster believes that the object 
of the law is to put the housing back in 
circulation.” 

The Housing Improvement Division con- 
tends that the landlord has been given every 
possible opportunity to comply with mini- 
mum standards by the time his case reaches 
court and that he should be subject to fine 
or imprisonment. 

Judge Lancaster explains the court pro- 
cedure this way: 

The landlord is arraigned on the day he 
is brought into court and pleads guilty or not 
guilty. A date is then set for the trial. It is 
also the deadline given by the court for repair 
of the property. Judge Lancaster said the 
court acts “if he doesn't come in with a rea- 
sonable excuse . . .” 

Judge Lancaster also contends that the 
“slumlords” do not wind up in his court. 

“The big ‘slumlord’ doesn’t come to court,” 
said Lancaster, He cannot stand the ex- 
posure. When they are threatened with court 
action, they go ahead and comply,” 
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Bellone agrees with this to some extent. 
Most of the big operators do either close up or 
begin repairs when it becomes obvious that 
the Housing Improvement Division has run 
out of patience. 

But Bellone also cites a couple of big prop- 
erty owners who have several cases each 
pending in court. He said one of the opera- 
tors is buying up substandard rental property 
much faster than he has any hopes of be- 
ing able to repair it. More of his property will 
be referred to Judge Lancaster as the year 
progresses. 

And Bellone added this: 

“Suppose the man isn’t big. If he has 14 
units on Rampart street with no baths or 
toilets, is he any less guilty than the big 
landlord? 

“As far as I’m concerned, I think there 
ought to be a little more stringent action.” 

Bellone has heard all of the arguments 
that slum owners can muster in defense of 
their property. He does not agree with the 
big one—the new housing ordinance is so 
strong that tenants are being forced out into 
the street. 

For one thing, Bellone’s housing inspectors 
are often more knowledgeable about the prop- 
erty in question than are the landlords who 
leave the rent collecting and management to 
others. 

Those persons being taker out of the Ram- 
part slums are getting public housing prior- 
ities and other special attention, if they will 
accept it. 

Bellone is so familiar with the filth in 
which these forgotten thousands of persons 
have been living that he long ago came to 
a conclusion that quiets any doubts he might 
have about closing slum property. 

Very simply it is this: 

Pak don't see how they could be any worse 


Looking Back 
HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Columbus Ledger’s Lisa Battle has an in- 
sight into people which distinguishes her 
writing and makes her well loved. She 
projects the soul and depth of her sub- 
jects, and in each seemingly ordinary 
mortal she discerns that which is not 
ordinary; that which is profound. 

In tribute to her and in tribute to Mr. 
Luther Cosby of the Muscogee County 
Nursing Home, I wish to share with my 
colleagues the following excellent lesson 
on life: 

LOOKING Back 
(By Lisa Battie) 

At 87, Luther Cosby is a thin, 
who moves slowly but without help. 

His deepset blue eyes usually hold a 
twinkle as though he might be enjoying a 
private joke. A friendly man, Cosby is also 
reserved. 

As he puts it, “It’s not a very good idea to 
say too much.” 

Asked recently to share a few memories, he 
told a reporter: 

“I can tell you a whole lot of things but I 
will just tell you what I want to. What I 
don’t want to tell I'll let go by. 

“I was born in Dadesville, Ala., over there 
in Tallapoosa County. It was a pretty good- 
sized town, had several stores. 

“We kept warm with fires. We chopped 
wood every evening and morning. 

“I went to the Methodist Church. I liked 
to go because my father and mother be- 
longed. Afterwards, the children would run 
in the woods and play around the house. 


man 
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“There weren’t anything such as moving 
pictures back in my day. The first time I saw 
a picture was when I was 21. I couldn’t tell 
you what it was. I don’t think I liked it. 

“Women dressed differently. They wore 
dresses down near their ankles. I liked it a 
lot better then. I think it’s better for a lady 
to go like that than go half naked. I may 
be wrong but I think I’m right. 

“I never saw a woman smoke cigarettes 
back in my day. I’ve never seen a woman 
drunk in my life. You see how it is now, 
don’t you? 

“I met my wife at church. She was a good 
looking woman and I liked her. She had light 
color hair and blue eyes. 

“I went courting just like anybody else 
would, I reckon. I’d take her to church and 
singings and all like that. In a horse and 
buggy. It took about five or six months 
before I asked her to marry me. 

“We were married about 50 years. We got 
along because I liked her and she liked me. 
I ended arguments by just quitting and 
going on. 

“My wife was a good woman and I tried 
to be a good man, 

“We had four children, two boys and two 
girls. I sent them to school and church and 
all like that. They always minded me and 
they minded their mother. I always treated 
them all right and they treated me all right. 

“I never worried about them. I knew they'd 
be fairly good citizens from the way I raised 
them. 

“I was ordinarily strict, not mean or 
cross with them. It was just business when 
I told them to do something. I didn't spank 
them in the way of controlling them. I 
don't believe in it. I’d just tell them, Don't 
you do that anymore.’ They respected me 
and I respected them. 

“I was a farmer. Cotton and corn, Plowing 
and hoeing. 

“Then we moved to Columbus and I did 
carpentry. I worked for other folks and 
myself too. I worked nine years for Barlow 
(the former Barlow-Gordy Contracting Co.) 
I helped build the Bradley house, what is 
now the museum. It took us about a year. 
I helped build the porch. I helped build five 
houses. 

“I did a whole lot of work but I didn’t 
make so much money in my life. Sometimes 
I made 60 cents an hour. I just stretched 
it. 

“I took a trip to Akron, Ohio. Worked 
at a rubber plant helping build automobile 
tires. I went because I could make more 
money than I could here. 

“I made pretty good out of life, I reckon. 
I've had a lot of things make me happy 
and a whole lots of things made me sorry. 
I couldn't tell you all these things. It 
wouldn't be necessary for anybody to read. 

“I don’t have any advice for anybody. 
To my way of thinking, I do what I think 
is right and let other people do the same.” 


Tribute to a Fallen Marine 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 17 in the battle at Hue, Pfc. William 
L. Draper, a 19-year-old marine from 
Hopewell, Va., lost his life in defense of 
his country. Like many young men, who 
have left homes and loved ones all across 
this land, Private Draper had many 
friends in his home community. 

One of these is his former teacher at 
Hopewell High School, who has written 
a moving tribute to this former pupil. 
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The Hopewell News, in its edition of 
Monday, February 26, saw fit to print the 
tribute in its editorial column and I in- 
sert this at this point in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
[From the Hopewell (Va.) News, Feb. 26, 
1968] 


‘TRIBUTE TO A FALLEN MARINE 


(Eprror’s Norkx.— Today, The Hopewell 
News relinquishes its editorial space for the 
following tribute to a Hopewell Marine, 19, 
who was killed in battle at Hue, South Viet- 
nam February 17, written by one of his for- 
mer teachers at Hopewell High School, Jer- 


rell Sober.) 
To My FREND ButcH DRAPER: Well, 
Butch . you said that you wouldn't be 


coming back. I suppose it is possible that 
people do have premonitions about things 
like that. But I want to tell you that you 
never really left. Oh yes, physically you left 
the U.S. A. .. but there was so much of Butch 
Draper that stayed behind. .. characteristics 
that we can recall so vividly whenever the 
loneliness becomes acute. 

We will remember with joy that spontane- 
ous laughter .. . the sly foolishness that 
made teachers scowl at you, while they men- 
tally wanted to hug you because it was never 
malicious . . just playful. And that rangy 
physique of yours that proved that you took 
care of yourself . . no fat... just muscle. 

Exactly the kind of a physique that one 
thinks of as looking just like a Marine should 
look, And you were a Marine, Butch, in the 
true heritage of that fighting organiza- 
tion ... you had what it took and we (and 
they) were so proud of you! 

We know you wouldn’t want us to brood 
over the sacrifice that you gave so willingly 
for your country. You said yourself that it 
was “your job.” But forgive us the anger we 
feel at a world that cannot settle its disagree- 
ments and maintain itself in peace 
Forgive us the anger we feel at a world that 
gathers its young men as one carefully 
chooses the finest apples from the basket, 
then carefully polishes them to a brilliance 
of perfect beauty. And then, with the joys of 
living and youth surging through their 
bodies, tosses them recklessly (the glories of 
their half-dreamed dreams just beginning to 
take shape) into the battles that prove man's 
inability to govern his own will. 

Oh God, why not old men? Their lives are 
used ... and some are wasted... . It would 
give them a chance to die for something. 
Maybe to recoup their losses. Toss the used- 
up lives into the insatiable maw of death. 
But no, all that death wants of the aged is 
the freshets of tears with which he waters his 
constantly growing garden of broken hearts 
and shattered dreams. What a waste! What 
a terrible waste! 

But forgive us, Butch, for even suggesting 
that you wasted your young life when you 
gave it for something so great and valuable 
as your country. 

A Marine wouldn't like that. But you have 
sacrificed on the altar of man’s failure the 
only hope for man’s success, You were our 
promise of a brighter future, our hope for a 
cure for the ills that plague mankind, our 
philosopher, our teacher, our doctor, our 
brother and our hope. 

Yes, Butch, you will come back . . that 
part of you which left .. the Marine with 
the broad proud shoulders will return to lie 
couched tenderly in the soil for which his 
brave life was given. And winter snows will 
fall this year, and tears, and summer rain 
will fall this year, and tears, and tears, and 
the leaves of autumn will fall, and tears... 

And then, Butch, God being merciful, the 
healing balm of memory will soothe away the 
hurt that now, so fresh, brings only tears 
but not entirely. 

Because, dear Butch, when the Hopewell 
High School Choir which you loved so much, 
sings “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” or 
some other favorite of yours, there will be 
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a renewed tearing at the heart strings that 
will remind us again of a young boy who be- 
came a man in Marine-green, who feared 
that he would never come home again... 
but who never really left. 

Mr. Sober adds a prayer: 

Oh God, hasten the day when the price of 
peace will not be quite so dear. We sometimes 
lack the sight to see in these inconsolable 
losses. Your inscrutable will . . . because our 
eyes are clouded with tears. We pray that 
You will mend the hearts so torn by this 
great loss, and help us to be ever mindful of 
the promise that “For as in Adam all die, 
even so, in Christ shall all be made alive.” For 
indeed, Lord, without that promise, our lives 
are as useless as our tears. Please don’t let 
Butch have died in vain. Preserve this great 
land for which his life was given. Amen. 


Christening of the U.S.S. “Bergall” 


HON. ROBERT O. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, February 17, I had the pleasure and 
privilege to attend the launching of the 
U.S. S. Bergall, the 31st nuclear sub- 
marine to be launched at Groton, Conn. 
The principal speaker at the christening 
of the U.S.S. Bergall was our distin- 
guished and respected colleague from 
Connecticut, the Honorable DONALD J. 
IRWIN. 

I was most impressed with Congress- 
man Irwin's poignant reminder—in fact 
his challenge—to all Americans that as 
we progress in the technological fields 
and develop more sophisticated defensive 
weaponry, we must be prepared to back 
up this machinery with intelligence, 
courage, and decisiveness, 

At this time under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp Congress- 
man Irwin’s remarks of February 17, 
as follows: 

I'm grateful to have this opportunity to 
participate in the launching of the Bergall, 
the thirty-first nuclear submarine to be 
launched here at Electric Boat and the 
seventy-fourth nuclear submarine to join 
our great Fleet. I of course want to pay trib- 
ute to the fine minds that have created and 
designed this magnificent and fantastically 
sophisticated vessel. And never should we 
forget the debt we all owe Admiral Rickover— 
for his intellect and his courage. Nor would I 
fail to acknowledge the devotion of your 
14,000 employees whose skills have built 
thirty-one vessels; vessels whose reliability 
have been proven by the more than 350 pa- 
trols completed without failure. 

I believe this is a good time for all Ameri- 
cans to take stock of our efforts and success 
since the previous Bergall limped into Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire on August 5, 1945. 

A few days later the Japanese capitulated 
and all Americans joyously celebrated the 
end of World War II. Our joy was not un- 
mixed and we have been aware of the con- 
stant risk of World War III ever since. In 1945 
we went to the aid of Greece with General 
Van Fleet and military advisors. West Berlin 
has been maintained free thanks to our un- 
flagging courage and determination. In 1950, 
the Challenge of Korea taught us that the 
price of carelessness is high and today in 
Vietnam challenges every fibre of our society. 

This vessel, those built before it, the others 
yet to be built attest to our performance. 
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We've done well—but we have a long way 
to go. 

The great danger of our time—it seems to 
me—is that having performed well—having 
the technical and physical skill to build the 
Bergall, we Americans might forget that free- 
dom cannot be preserved by technology and 
skill alone. The earlier Bergall (SSN320) was 
also launched here at Electric Boat on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1944. Americans should know that 
her crew knew Cam Ranh Bay—which today 
is a great supply base for our effort in Viet- 
nam, but in 1945 served the cause of Japan. 
Those men served on a vessel that was primi- 
tive compared to this magnificent submarine 
and yet they prevailed thanks to their will 
and determination. 

Now, I don’t doubt the skill, intelligence 
and courage of Commander B. F. Tally and 
the one hundred seamen who will man the 
Bergall. I am sure they will perform well. But 
what about all of us Americans here at home 
participating in the exciting process of hope- 
fully expanding the freedom of the invidual 
in America and in the world? Do we have the 
skill, do we have the intelligence, do we have 
the courage to recognize and carry the 
burden of our times? 

Democracy has not always proved itself 
effective and yet we have survived. In 1940 a 
young American earned senior honors at 
Harvard by writing the following: “We may 
be able to survive because of our national 
geographic position and our great national 
wealth, Our way of life has allowed us to 
develop ourselves tremendously under this 
advantage, but we shall have to be prepared 
to make long sustained sacrifices if we are 
to preserve this way of life in the future.” 

The writer was John F. Kennedy on the 
eve of our involvement in World War II in 
his first book, “Why England Slept.” 

In the last pages of this magnificent work 
the man who was to become our President 
wrote: “We must always keep our arma- 
ments equal to our commitments. Munich 
should teach us that; we must realize that 
any bluff will be called. We cannot tell any- 
one to keep out of our hemisphere unless 
our armaments and the people behind these 
armaments are prepared to back up the 
command even to the ultimate point of going 
to war...” 

“To say that democracy has been awakened 
by the events of the last few weeks is not 
enough. Any person will awaken when the 
house is burning down .. .” 

“Any system of government will work when 
everything is going well. It’s the system that 
functions in the pinches that survives.” And 
these are the closing words of our young 
President's first book. I’m sure many of you 
would like to read all of this book. It is 
available in a 1962 Dolphin books edition, 
“Why England Slept.” 

In closing I pray that we who have been 
nurtured into healthy freedom by our gifted 
democracy shall not fail her. 


Federal Aid to the Poor 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
of this week I had occasion to make ref- 
erence to the forthcoming report of the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Riot Commission, which 
is, I believe, expected sometime this 
weekend. I should like to supplement 
those remarks with some selected sta- 
tistics as to what the Federal Govern- 
ment has been doing through various 
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programs in aids to the poor and cer- 
tain other pertinent information. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting these sta- 
tistics on increased Federal spending in 
various aids to the poor over the past 
several years, I do not mean to suggest 
that I voted for or supported all of the 
programs or items of increase that make 
up the figures. The information is based 
not on my views or votes, or on the views 
or votes of any other individual Mem- 
ber of Congress, but rather on the basis 
of funds available under laws enacted— 
except, of course, as to the forthcoming 
fiscal year 1969, as to which the amounts 
are pending here in Congress in the fis- 
cal 1969 budget. 

In fiscal year 1960, the last full fiscal 
year of President Eisenhower's adminis- 
tration, the Federal Government pro- 
vided aid to the poor of some $9.5 bil- 
lion. 

In fiscal year 1963, the last full fiscal 
year of President Kennedy’s administra- 
tion, the Federal Government provided 
some $12.5 billion in aid to the poor. 

For the current fiscal year 1968, we 
have already provided, in aids to the 
poor, some $24.6 billion, and the Presi- 
dent, in his budget for fiscal year 1969, 
has requested funds for various aids to 
the poor totaling about $27,700,000,000. 

These totals rather dramatically show, 
in capsule form, the rapid growth of Fed- 
eral aids to the poor in rural areas and 
in the cities alike. These are only Federal 
funds; there would be billions additional 
in State and local funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my plea that we 
adjust ourselves to the necessity of fix- 
ing priorities, reducing Federal outlays 
wherever reasonably possible, and being 
willing to seriously consider raising the 
necessary revenues to pay for the pro- 
gam s which Congress continues to sup- 
port. 

If Congress supports these various pro- 
grams, and if Congress votes for the pro- 
grams, it would seem to me that, espe- 
cially at this time of relatively high 
national prosperity, Congress should 
undertake to raise the revenues neces- 
sary to pay for the programs. 

In further elaboration of the totals 
representing Federal aids to the poor in 
various programs, and other pertinent 
figures, I am including selected tabula- 
tions listing various amounts on the 
basis presented in the President's budget 
message of last month: 


SUMMARY OF SELECTED DATA ON FEDERAL AIDS TO THE 
POOR AND OTHER DATA 


Un billions of dollars} 
1960 1963 1968 1969 


1. Federal — to the poor (all 


agencie: 9.5 12.5 24.6 27.7 


1961 1964 1968 1969 

2. Federal outlays for health (all 
agencies) 4.1 5.1 13.9 15.6 

3. Education, training, and related 
programs (all agencies) 3.3 4.7 11.6 12.3 

4. Federal aids to urban areas (all 
Aen.) 7.5 9.9 19.2 22.2 


Note: These items cannot be added to a Jre” 1 there is 
duplication involved; for example, the education, health, and 
— Ee programs which aid the’ poor = included in their 

om funds po for educating ctr, category; ; some of the 
——— funds go for 3 rs, and these expenditures 
are included also in hi 
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SUMMARY aA yea DATA ON FEDERAL AIDS TO THE 
R AND OTHER DATA—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 AS A PERCENT OF PRIOR YEARS 


1969 1969 1969 
over over over 
1968 1964 1961 
1, Federal aid to the pot. +113 14220 24290 
2. Federal outlay for ealth 8 +112 +305 +380 
3. yer ‘ne and related 
F 106 +260 +4370 
4. Felloral a aids to urban areas +115 +224 +296 


11969 over 1963. 
21969 over 1960, 


The tables following contain supporting 
details for each of these four selected 
categories: 


1, FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR (ALL AGENCIES)! 


{New obligational authority for Federal funds; expenditures for 
trust funds} 


Un billions of dollars] 


1960 1963 1968 1969 

0.1 2.3 2.5 

@) 1.2 1.6 

E RD RG 

. n 

Other cash benefit payments 8 I r 750 
Other social welfare and economic 

services. A 1.0 2.4 2.9 

Total 9.5 12.5 24.6 27.7 


t From p. 36 of the 1969 budget. Figures for fiscal years 1961 
— are not immediately available, but in process of com- 
ilstion. 
2 Less than $50,000,000, 


2. FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR HEALTH (ALL AGENCIES) ! 
Un billions of dollars] 


1961 1964 1968 1969 
A. Development of health resources. 1.1 1.8 2.8 3.2 
Health research . 7 Ll 1.4 1.5 


er and medical 


„ LA OA 


2.7 2.9 10.4 11.7 
T 5.1 58 
Medical assistance (includ- 

ing medicaid)) . 2 
Other services (mainly VA 
and 000) 2.4 24 35 3.8 


C. Prevention and control of health 
problems 


Total, all health programs. 4.1 


DESE Eon ES Se 8 7 
5.1 13.9 15.6 


Expenditures for both Federal funds and trust funds. (See 
G0 budget analysis of Federal health programs for further 
etail, 


3. FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS (ALL AGENCIES)! (BUDGET AU- 


THORI 
m {In billions of dollars} 


1961 1964 1968 1969 
Preschool, Pias and sec- 
dary. 06 9.7 29 3.0 
ight — 14 21 44 4.5 
Vocational ries work training, 
rd coer adult or “continuing 
e 
1 1.7 
e 
3.3 4.7 11.6 12.3 


‘Source: The special budget analysis Gaf Federal education, 
— a and related 4 — 1931 and 1964 figures are 
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4. FEDERAL AIDS TO URBAN AREAS: GRANTS-IN-AID AND 
DIRECT PROGRAMS (ALL AGENCIES)! 


[tn billions of dollars} 


Agency 1961 1964 1968 1969 
Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare D AN Bie eee 

Department of Housing and Urban 
evelopment.__......-..-.....- SEO AT) AF 
De; rtment of Transportation. 16 2.0 2.4 2.9 
Veterans’ Administration. 1.8 1.7 2.4 26 
Office of Economic Opportunity E LS 
Other agencies 1.8 5 32 RS 
Total, all agencies 7.8 9.9 1.2 22 


1 Source; Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
Urban areas are defined to include communities of 2,500 or more. 


Fourth District Produces Culinary Artist 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have always been proud of 
the accomplishments of the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District of New 
Jersey—the fine milk produced by its 
dairy farmers, the splendid chinaware 
produced by the great Lenox Co., its fine 
industrial workers, its excellent crafts- 
men, and of course, due to the fact that 
it includes Princeton University, its great 
contribution to the intellectual life of 
the Nation. 

I now have learned that one of those 
whom I have the privilege to represent 
and who, incidentally, is an employee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
is a great culinary artist, as well as obvi- 
ously having gourmet tastes and excel- 
lent discrimination when it comes to the 
choice of feminine companionship. 

I refer, of course, to Austin Patrick 
Sullivan, Jr., of Georgetown and Prince- 
ton, N.J., whose culinary artistry was 
praised by the distinguished food editor 
of the Washington Post, Mrs. Elinor Lee, 
in an article published on Leap Year Day, 
February 29. I have not had the pleasure 
of tasting Mr. Sullivan’s famous cheese- 
cake, although I have heard about it, 
mostly from him. However, I must say 
that the menu selected by Austin’s 
betrothed, Miss Judy Raab, appeared to 
be most excellent. My only criticism was 
that part of the menu, in addition to the 
cheesecake, which was selected by Mr. 
Sullivan, the Chateau Latour 1959. This 
is great wine, but inappropriate, as every 
true connoiseur knows, for the type of 
menu prepared by Miss Raab. To have 
absolutely fully complemented Miss 
Raab’s menu, a Latache 1959 or a Rosé, 
preferably Tavel, would have been just 
the proper accompaniment. 

I include Mrs. Lee’s article describing 
the Leap Year Day dinner: 

Leap Year DINNER May POSE QUESTION 

(By Elinor Lee) 

Leap Year Day, Sadie Hawkins, Bachelors’ 
Day—call it what you will, today’s the day. 
If the man in your life hasn’t popped the 
question, it’s your privilege to do the pro- 
posing. 
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But if you'd rather be subtle about it, take 
a tip from Judy Raab and hook him with 
cooking. 

Judy claims the way to a man’s heart is 
via the kitchen. Her best beau, Austin Sul- 
livan, agrees. Together they planned the Leap 
Year dinner for two shown in the picture. 

“Austin chose the menu—his favorite,” 
said blond, brown-eyed Judy, who works for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
shares a Georgetown house with two other 
girls. 

Austin, legislative specialist with the 
House Education and Labor Committee, has 
a house nearby. He and Judy share an in- 
terest in ice hockey (he plays left defense for 
tonal Washington Chiefs) as well as in gourmet 

Judy likes to cook. Austin likes to eat. For 
their Leap Year dinner (served a few days 
early, at my request), he chose rack of lamb 
with mint jelly, fonds d’artichauts au naturel 
with petits pois, braised celery, cranberry 
rings, new potatoes and tossed salad with 
anchovy dressing. 

Judy prepared everything except the des- 
sert, an Austin specialty called Cheesecake 
Windyknowe (“Windyknowe” is the name of 
his family home in Princeton, N.J.). Austin 
also brought a bottle of his cherished wine— 
Chateau Latour 59. 

Judy set the table in front of the fireplace 
in living room of her home while dinner 
was cooking. Austin lighted the candles and 
took care of the serving. 

Did she pop the question during the eve- 
ning? She didn’t have to. Austin did—three 
weeks ago. 


CHEESECAKE WINDYKNOWE 


Crust: 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, 2 cups crushed graham crack- 
ers, 4 tablespoons melted butter. 

Mix cinnamon and sugar and add to 
crushed graham crackers. Add melted butter 
and mix. Press into a 9” buttered, spring- 
form pan. Put in refrigerator to cool. 

Filler: 3 eggs, beaten, 1 cup sugar, 3 (8 oz.) 
packages of cream cheese, 144 pints sour 
cream, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, Rind of one 
lemon, grated, 1 tablespoon vanilla, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter. 

Beat sugar into the eggs. Stir in cream 
cheese, sour cream and lemon juice. Add 
lemon rind to mixture. Add vanilla and beat 
until smooth, Fold in melted butter. Pour 
filling into prepared, refrigerated graham 
cracker crust. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 45 minutes. Let cool and refrig- 
erate for several hours. 


Critics of General Westmoreland Aren’t 
Aware of Viet Realities 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in the February 24 issue of the 
Washington Post, sage columnist Roscoe 
Drummond’s editorial brings out some of 
the hidden and not often deliberated 
aspects of the basic U.S. military strategy 
in Vietnam. 

The success and failure of American 
military operations will not be decided 
in the American press or on the American 
campus. They will ultimately be decided 
by America’s fighting men in the field, 
led by General Westmoreland and our 
dedicated professional military. To read 
only one side of the story so continuously 
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does disservice to our military leaders 
and their men. 
I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 
CRITICS OF GENERAL WESTMORELAND ARE Nor 
AWARE OF VIET REALITIES 


Sa1con.—One good way to measure the tide 
of battle in Vietnam is to compare the scape- 
goat criticism of Gen. William Westmoreland 
from home with the realities here. 

There is quite a difference. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, the Harvard pro- 
fessor and head of the ADA, can look at 
Saigon from 10,000 miles away and confi- 
dently predict that the government of South 
Vietnam will fall in three weeks. 

There are voices in Washington already 
calling for Gen. Westmoreland to quit or else 
be fired on the grounds that he can’t devise 
a winning strategy. 

Those who have long assumed Communist 
conquest of South Vietnam would be a trivial 
event of no real concern to the United States 
are eager to pounce on the display of hidden 
VC power that proves that all is lost, and 
that we should get out as soon as possible, 

Let’s not minimize in the least the power 
and potential of Hanoi’s winter-spring of- 
fensive. It has produced a military and large 
psychological dividend. 

But the end returns are not in yet, It is 
much too soon to conclude that it is going 
to succeed—or fail. 

The VC are guilty of the most grotesque 
overclaims of what they have been accom- 
plishing. These overclaims should be printed; 
they are news. But we don’t have to believe 
them. 

At the height of the fighting in Saigon, for 
example, a European reporter made contact 
with a Vietcong spokesman who told him: 
“It's clear that the people are with us. That's 
why we'll conquer the capital and the coun- 
try.” 

That statement was news—but it wasn't 
true. They didn’t capture the capital. They 
haven’t captured the country and there was 
yirtually no evidence anywhere in South 
Vietnam that the people wanted to be lib- 
erated from anything but the Vietcong. 

I have just read a transcript of a typical 
tape recording which the Vietcong had pre- 
pared for use in each city as they captured 
the radio station. It was in the kit of a 
captured Communist cadre leader. 

“The people are rising like a storm,” pro- 
claimed the Communist broadcast that was 
never delivered. “Many units of the armed 
forces of the Thieu-Ky puppet regime have 
joined in an uprising throughout the South.” 

It didn't happen. 

And what of the panic-suggestion that 
the United States ought to get Gen. West- 
moreland out because he hasn’t devised “a 
winning strategy?” 

Why did Hanoi turn from its strategy of 
protracted guerrilla war to gamble with the 
strategy of frontal confrontation with the 
U.S. and South Vietnamese forces? Why did 
Hanoi stop fighting the war on its own terms 
and start fighting the war on our terms? 

Certainly not because its strategy of pro- 
tracted war was winning. It was the West- 
moreland strategy of search and destroy, 
clear and hold, and the air pounding in the 
North which was winning. 

The fact is that until mid-1966, when the 
U.S. aid and ground forces became formid- 
able, Hanoi was fighting a relatively easy, 
painless war in the South. It wasn’t being 
hurt much at home and the VC already in 
the South were doing the fighting and they 
were winning hands down. 

But from mid-1966 Hanoi was finding 
itself fighting a costly, painful war. The 
bombing was beginning to bite deep. The 
manpower pinch was hurting—175,000 men 
were needed to man the air defense, 600,000 
were needed for constant repair from 
bombing. 
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And the crucial fact which reveals how 
things have changed for Hanoi is that in 
1965 only 5 per cent of the main and local 
Communist forces in the South were North 
Vietmamese regulars. By late 1967, 60 per 
cent were North Vietnamese regulars. 

North Vietnam was really having to fight 
the war in South Vietnam and when Hanoi 
began the present offensive it had little to 
show for it. 

It was Westmoreland’s strategy which was 
winning, not Hanoi’s strategy which was 
winning. 


Public Law 480 Helps United States as 
Well as Needy 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
Public Law 480 food aid program not only 
is helping to win the world’s war on 
hunger but it also is helping our balance 
of payments and laying the foundation 
for future commercial exports. 

The aid provided through concessional 
sales arrangements to the victims of 
famine, earthquakes, and other calami- 
ties in the form of outright donations, 
has been well publicized. This has truly 
been a remarkable, unprecedented, gen- 
erous use of our agricultural resources. 

But less publicized and perhaps less 
understood by many people in the United 
States is what Public Law 480 has meant 
to this country, in its contribution to our 
export program, its significant balance- 
of-payments help, its market-building 
attributes. 

We in the wheat State of Colorado cer- 
tainly know what Public Law 480 has 
meant to us. Exports absorb over half of 
U.S. wheat production. Half or more of 
this wheat is moving under Public Law 
480. Better than 4 billion bushels of 
wheat have been shipped under the pro- 
gram. Wheat or wheat flour accounts for 
approximately $7 billion worth, almost 
half of the market value of all Public 
Law 480 shipments. 

Wheat continues to be the major com- 
modity exported under Public Law 480. 
Of the $89 million worth of commodities 
programed to date in 1968, wheat rep- 
resents $29 million—about one-third of 
the total. 

Almost one-fourth of U.S. agricultural 
exports are Public Law 480 exports. More 
than $17 billion worth of our farm prod- 
ucts have moved under the program. 
They have represented a substantial part 
of our favorable agricultural trade bal- 
ance, now in excess of $2 billion 
annually. 

Our overall economy in benefiting 
from the balance-of-payments help we 
are getting from our agricultural ex- 
ports under Public Law 480. Since 1960 
$1.4 billion in foreign currencies gener- 
ated under the program have been used 
instead of dollars to pay embassy ex- 
penses, defray costs of market develop- 
ment, and pay for other U.S. Govern- 
ment outlays abroad. Also, in addition 
to adding to the income of our farm- 
ers, the program adds to the profits and 
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wages of people in such export-related 
industries as transporting, handling, 
processing, packaging, forwarding, in- 
suring. And by helping needy countries 
buy the time required for economic de- 
velopment, Public Law 480 is laying the 
foundation for future commercial sales 
of U.S. farm products. 

So while we are helping others we are 
also helping ourselves. It is a program 
the whole Nation can well support. 


CITE Helps Negro Worker Find a Job 
Stick to It 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, much attention of late has been 
given to the need for jobs for the unem- 
ployed and underprivileged. It is an ap- 
propriate concern for the country, be- 
cause effective programs aimed at finding 
the right man for the right job are essen- 
tial. 


This is particularly true for many 
minority group individuals for whom in- 
tensive interest has been shown. The 
President’s recently announced jobs pro- 
gram is such an effort. 

Wisconsin has had a longstanding tra- 
dition in its efforts to insure equal op- 
portunity as well as the pioneering pro- 
grams it has instituted in many fields. 

The Department of Industry, Labor, 
and Human Relations has begun a pro- 
gram in Wisconsin designed to meet the 
critical needs of the disadvantaged. It is 
called CITE and its approach once again 
shows Wisconsin's leadership. 

As a part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point an article from the 
Milwaukee Sentinel by Steve Tatarsky 
which describes this program: 

CITE HELPS Necro WORKER FIND A JOB—STICK 
TO Ir 
(By Steve Tatarsky) 

The first Negro ever hired by one suburban 
industrial plant had a lot of trouble with his 
new job. 

He worked steadily for three weeks, then 
failed to show up one day because he was 
afraid his past legal problems would catch 
up with him. 

The worker’s history of problems was a 
challenge to the Community Involvement 
Toward Employability (CITE) project from 
which he had graduated. 

CITE aide Keith Scott had his own lawyer 
go to bat for the troubled worker and en- 
couraged him to go back to the job. Problems 
solved, the patient employer took the man 
back. He still is on the job. 

“The company is opening a new plant and 
they plan to hire more Negroes,” Scott said. 

CITE is a program of the state department 
of industry, labor and human relations. Men 
and women spend two weeks in CITE classes 
at the state office building and then are re- 
ferred to jobs in industry and business. 

CITE helps only persons with deep per- 
sonal problems and spotty employment 
records. 

So far at least 19 industries, businesses and 
institutions in Wauwatosa, West Allis, Glen- 
dale, Brookfield, Butler, West Milwaukee, and 
Brown Deer have hired CITE graduates. An- 
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other 80 employers in the city also have 
taken part. 

“I'd say that 100% of our enrollees have 
had some problems they would like to for- 
get,” said CITE director Earl A. Heise, Heise 
also is supervisor of staff training and in- 
dustry services of the Wisconsin state em- 
ployment service. 

Persons who go into CITE do not have the 
education or skills often needed to get jobs. 
But CITE finds the enrollees with potential 
to learn and go to work, Helse said. 

CITE is similar to many antipoverty pro- 
grams. The aides who work with the jobless 
themselves have had employment problems 
in the past. “They understand and relate to 
the CITE trainee,” Heise said, Individualized 
instruction and counseling so far has pro- 
duced happier people as well as a good record 
of steering people into jobs, he said, 

The program, like most projects aimed at 
helping the long-term unemployed and dis- 
advantaged, also has had its failures. Two 
CITE graduates now have disappeared from 
Milwaukee and are being sought by police. 
Others have not been able to stay on the job. 

But the latest program statistics show that 
of the first 248 graduates in eight classes, 
47% now are employed. 

Of the 117 persons employed, 17 also are 
going to vocational school at night to try to 
improve themselves even more. Heise said, 
Another CITE class graduated last Dec. 29, 
but because of the holiday and the cold 
weather, the employment records of that 
class are not representative, Heise said. The 
10th class of 30 now is in 5 

Heise pointed out that jobs were not the 
only goal of the program. CITE also helps 
people with educational and emotional prob- 
lems. Twenty-one persons are back in school. 
Twenty-three are taking in-depth counseling 
and 8 are in vocational rehabilitation 
programs. 

Another three are in the job corps or in 
military service. 

This leaves 76 who have gone into the 
eight CITE classes and are not employed or 
in other training. Of these, 13 dropped out 
before graduation. 

Besides the two who are being sought by 
police, four others are in jail. Fourteen per- 
sons quit or were laid off jobs but are seek- 
ing other work. Thirteen moved out of the 
Milwaukee area, 7 said they had other plans, 
18 said they still were trying to find jobs and 
5 were not working because of pregnancy, 
illness or injury. 

The project is operating the first 10 classes 
on a budget of $50,000. Approval has been 
granted for another 10 classes and a $56,000 
budget. Joseph C. Fagan, director of the state 
department, is seeking funds from the $1 
million approved by the legislature for Mil- 
waukee core area problems to expand CITE. 

Heise said efforts also were underway to 
obtain some federal funds under a depart- 
ment of labor program. 

CITE trainees are taught money manage- 
ment, how to take interviews and tests, how 
to travel in the community and other basics. 

Most of the trainees are in the 20 to 35 
age bracket. The oldest trainee was 65, the 
youngest 18. Most have been in their middle 
and upper twenties. 

Trainees are referred to CITE from various 
welfare, antipoverty and social agencies 
throughout the area. Most CITE trainees are 
Negro, with some Spanish-Americans, Heise 
said. 

We have found that the education most 
of our people have is rather meaningless, 
particularly if they received it in the south,” 
Heise said. 

CITE’s efforts do not end when a man 
is placed in the job. There often are prob- 
lems—like those of the first Negro ever 
placed in the one suburban plant. 

Some persons are faced with garnish- 
ments, demands for alimony and other de- 
mands as soon as others find out they are 
working. “We have to help these people face 
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these problems, solve them and encourage 
them to stay on the job,” Heise said. 

The types of jobs CITE graduates are get- 
ting range from clerical and sales to service, 
trades and construction jobs. Pay has been 
ranging from $1.25 to $3.60 an hour. 

Heise said employers in both the suburbs 
and the city had made great efforts to help 
CITE graduates when they start work. 

Persons referred to CITE often have given 
up on other agencies and programs, “When 
they walk in the door, the first thing we do 
is let them know that someone is interested 
in them,” Heise said. 

Many of these people come in with great 
hostilities. “We had one man who came to 
class one day, called everyone dirty names, 
and stalked out. We never thought he would 
come back . . but he did and, most impor- 
tant, the class accepted what he had done. 
This acceptance helped in his rehabilita- 
tion,” Heise said. Informal group sessions 
are used to emphasize this acceptance feel- 
ing. 

CITE trainees spend two or three days just 
getting some of their feelings off their chest. 
But this therapy continues throughout the 
two weeks and into the job itself. 

Part of the problem of training the job- 
less is that the “so-called middle class” does 
not understand that some people have no 
knowledge of basic needs for getting and 
holding a job, Heise said. 

“We had a man placed in a job who one 
day took off to visit his sick child in the 
south without telling his boss. When he came 
back he remembered that he learned in class 
that he was not supposed to do this. 

“When he went back to work and apolo- 
gized, the employer recognized that the man 
had the strength of character to admit his 
mistake and took him back on the job,” 
Heise related. 

“We have had people who were afraid to go 
to the doctor so it has taken them days to 
keep appointments,” 

Now aides work with these people. 

“We feel that industry as well as the pub- 
lic in general has to help people learn con- 
ventional behavior,” Heise said. 

“I do not believe in a subculture of people. 
The disadvantaged aspire to reach the atti- 
tudes and economic position of the middle 
class, All this means is acceptance. The dis- 
advantaged strive to be like others, to do 
things and have things like others. What is 
needed most is understanding and acceptance 
by their peers and by society,” he said. 

“As for the past records of the people, it 
really is not important what happened in 
the past. What is important is what the per- 
son can do now and in the future,” he said. 

“Sure there have been exploiters in our 
program, The pay is not much, only $50 a 
week for persons with dependents and only 
$20 for ones without dependents. .. . One 
man went through two weeks and then told 
us he was just trying to pick up ideas for 
his own project,” Heise said. 


Under the chairmanship of Joseph 
Fagan, the Department of Industry, 
Labor, and Human Relations and the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 
has, I believe, begun a program worthy 
of our attention. 

In addition to CITE, the Department 
has also initiated a Supervisory Sensi- 
tivity Training Program which is 
another facet of their reasoned and 
viable attack on the problems of minority 
groups. These two programs together 
represent a creative and effective ap- 
proach to a problem that we in Congress 
and employers and employees through- 
out the country face. 

I include as a part of my remarks a 
brief description of the Supervisory 
Training Program: 
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SUPERVISORY SENSITIVITY TRAINING—A MIL- 
WAUKEE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


A series of sensitivity seminars for execu- 
tives of business and industry is being con- 
ducted in Milwaukee to help employers im- 
prove procedures for inducting work recruits 
from minority groups into successful, con- 
tinued employment. 

Co-sponsored by the Metropolitan Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, the 
Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations, and the Milwaukee 
Voluntary Equal Employment Opportunity 
Council, the program is a community project 
for sensitizing management to the limita- 
tions of “disadvantaged” work candidates. 

The first seminar, which began October 3 
and continued through October 19, 1967 
enrolled 22 personnel managers and training 
directors from 17 of Milwaukee's major com- 
panies. The participants, in turn, are con- 
ducting or developing comparable programs 
for first line supervisors in their own com- 
panies. 

The program is based on the premise that 
the supervisory function is one of the most 
dynamic forces in management and that one 
of the most important attributes possessed by 
today’s supervisor is skill in interpersonal 
relations. While company training programs 
are increasingly meeting this need, skill in 
handling inter-racial relationships has been 
almost entirely neglected. The Milwaukee 
supervisory sensitivity seminars are attempt- 
ing to provide this by: 

1. Developing in selected members of com- 
pany management an increased sensitivity 
to the life reality, expectations, and behavior 
of a company’s work force drawn from Mil- 
waukee's minority groups. 

2. Developing a cadre of trainers in Mil- 
waukee area companies which can implement 
programs on their own premises relevant to 
this type of training, 

8. Developing a methodology so that this 
teaching can be done by the companies them- 
selves or through an organization selected 
by the sponsoring groups. 

Two companies which participated in the 
first seminar have already begun supervisory 
sensitivity programs, and other companies 
have programs in the planning stage. A sec- 
ond sensitivity seminar for top-level indus- 
trial personnel is now scheduled to begin 
March 11, based upon the successful first 
series which included 30 hours devoted to 
learning about the living conditions, family 
customs, problem situations and psychologi- 
cal background of Milwaukee's minority 
group residents including the Spanish 
speaking. 

The sponsor groups believe that the mod- 
ern executive, to be truly efficient, must 
understand as much about feelings as he 
does about facts, and that this attitude and 
concern can be taught to all levels of per- 
sonnel with incalculable benefits to everyone 
concerned, 


Congressman Gilbert Protests Arms to 
Jordan 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked at the announcement of the re- 
sumption of American arms shipments 
to the Kingdom of Jordan. Iam not im- 
pressed by the blackmail implicit in the 
argument that if the United States does 
not supply arms to Jordan, then that 
country will fall into the Soviet orbit. 
The United States has no business fur- 
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nishing arms to Arab states until they 
consent to negotiate a peace settlement 
with Israel. As long as Jordan maintains 
that it will not make peace with Israel, 
we must not fuel the fires of war with 
our guns and bullets. Jordan needs our 
encouragement to make peace, Our arms 
assistance instead offers encouragement 
to resume the war. I do not think that 
this decision by our Government con- 
tributes in any way to stability in the 
Middle East. I do not believe it serves 
the national interest of the United 
States. I regard it as a mistake and I 
believe that experience will show that 
our best policy lies in contributing to 
tranquillity and not to the explosive po- 
tential of the Middle East. 


More Attention Needed For War on 
Hunger 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Robert M. 
Koch, executive director of the Commit- 
tee on the World Food Crisis, made an 
outstanding statement yesterday before 
the Agriculture Committee, which is 
holding hearings on Public Law 480, food 
for peace. 

American agriculture has been ex- 
tremely successful in feeding our own 
population and can play a vital role in 
helping our fellow nations in solving 
hunger problems and promoting self- 
help programs. It is my feeling that if 
we do not apply ourselves to this prob- 
lem, the continuing population increases 
and resulting masses of undernourished 
people will be easy victims for exploita- 
tion. 

I am pleased to commend my col- 
leagues’ attention to this very fine state- 
ment which presents strong arguments 
for our serious consideration of the war 
on hunger. 

Mr. Koch's statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, COMMITTEE ON THE WorLD Foop 

Crisis, Inc., WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, FEBRU- 

ARY 28, 1968 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of this Com- 
mittee, it is a real privilege for me to appear 
before you in my capacity as Executive Di- 
rector of the Committee On The World Food 
Crisis to support extension of the Food For 
Peace Act of 1966—commonly known as Pub- 
lic Law 480—for 3 years or more. 

First, I want to say that the entire mem- 
bership of our Committee, as well as the 
more than 700 delegates to the Second In- 
ternational Conference on War On Hunger 
which we called last Tuesday here in Wash- 
ington, are appreciative of your participation, 
Mr, Chairman, and that of Congressman 
Dole. Your contributions to our Legislative 
Panel were invaluable. 

Participants who came from all around 
the globe, as well as from nearly every State 
were almost unanimous as to the reasons for 
and the scope of the problems facing the 
World. 

They certainly were unanimous in feeling 
that there can be no effective program to 
establish Peace in the World which does not 
encompass plans to adequately solve our 
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population and food crisis. As Ambassador 
Sol Linowitz said at our final Banquet Ses- 
sion, “Rarely has any international confer- 
ence—on any subject—had the unanimity 
that marked yours today.” 

Before going further, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to offer to your Committee copies 
of the prepared papers presented last Tues- 
day for such use as you would care to make 
of them. 

As you who were there know, and as we 
have all heard at recent Hearings on this 
complex subject, practically no one objects 
to the goals but some differ as to the method 
of obtaining them. They agree with the 
President's statement in his Agricultural 
Message when he said in relation to the 
world food situation: The clock continues to 
tick in the developing nations—as the 
shadow of hunger threatens to turn into a 
nightmare of famine ... This (Food for 
Freedom) lifeline of hope to the needy of the 
world cannot be withdrawn. 

May I say that most of us were very much 
encouraged by the passage of the 1966 Act. 
With its relatively abundant funds—those 
authorized to be appropriated, plus those 
carried over—many of us expected quite sub- 
stantial accomplishments. Frankly, we were 
quite disturbed at the effect on American 
agriculture 

Some of us did not realize that there were 
insufficient safeguards to adequately protect 
the American farmer from the serious price- 
depressing effect of permitting production 
called for to meet these “War on Hunger” re- 
quirements to commingle in market chan- 
nels with the regular commercial supplies 

And, we urge the Congress to pass whatever 
legislation is necessary to see that he never 
again is hurt when he responds to his Gov- 
ernment’s request 

As everyone on your Committee knows, 
never in the history of our Nation have the 
farmers failed to perform when asked to do 
so by their Government. And, all too fre- 
quently, temporary benefits have not only 
been lost but they have suffered for decades 
afterward from “surplus supply” as meas- 
ured against “effective demand.” 

This War on Hunger, or Fight for Peace, 
or whatever you want to call it, is the con- 
cern of all the people and the cost should 
come out of the Federal Treasury and be 
borne by all taxpayers just as we finance 
our Military Wars. 

Our Committee was organized just a little 
over two years ago by a group of us who felt 
that a “citizens group“ without any par- 
ticular program to emphasize, should be 
formed to mobilize grass roots support for 
an all-out War on Hunger. 

The overriding goal was—and is—to im- 
prove the prospect of Peace. We firmly be- 
lieve the forces at work can be devastating. 
We must help the underdeveloped nations 
find the roads to self-help programs. If we 
do not, the population explosion and the 
resulting masses of undernourished, un- 
educated people will become hordes of hun- 
dreds of millions of people easily exploited 
by leaders who will only have to promise a 
better life—not actually provide it. 

The following statistics seem to me to 
prove conclusively that Peace in the World 
is attainable. 

In 1958, there were 23 prolonged in- 
surgencies going on in the world; by 1966, 
there were 40. Furthermore, the total num- 
ber of outbreaks of violence has increased 
every year. In 1958, there were 34; in 1965, 
there were 58. 

Most significantly, there is a measurable 
relationship between the incidents of violence 
and the economic status of the countries 
involved. The nations categorized by the 
World Bank, as per capita income, are: rich, 
middle income, poor, and very poor. 

The “rich” nations are those with a per 
capita income of $750 per year and up. The 
United States level is upwards of $2700. 75% 
of the world’s wealth is possessed by 27 of 
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these “rich” nations, although only 25% of 
the world’s population. 

However, only one of these “rich” nations 
has gone through a major internal upheaval 
since 1958. 

On the other hand, the economic scale, 
however, shows another story. Of the “very 
poor“ nations—those with a per capita in- 
come of under $100 a year—which total 38 
nations, no less than 32 have endured sig- 
nificant conflicts. History shows that these 
nations have undergone an average of two 
major outbreaks of violence, per country, 
over an 8-year period. To be sure, this is a 
significant amount of conflict and predomi- 
nantly of a prolonged nature. 

In the case of the other two categories: 
“the poor, and the middle income” nations, 
the trend holds constantly true. The statistics 
of serious violence for these two categories, 
since 1958, are: 87% of the “very poor“ 
nations, 69% of the poor“ nations, and 48% 
of the “middle income” nations. 

Therefore, there is no question but that 
it is a fact that there is an undeniable rela- 
tionship between violence and economic 
backwardness. And the trend of such violence 
is up—not down. 

We have all heard the literally staggering 
statistics about the millions of people that 
are being added to the World. Most of us 
really can't think in terms of millions and 
billions—or maybe I should simply say, I 
can't. But when I heard Ambassador Linowitz 
describe the problem on the basis of every 
60 seconds, I found I could visualize it better. 
He said, “During the next 60 seconds, 200 hu- 
man beings will be born on this earth. 160 of 
them will be colored—black, brown, yellow, 
red. About half will be dead before they are 
a year old. Of those who survive, approxi- 
mately half will be dead before they reach 
their sixteenth birthday. The survivors who 
live past 16, will have a life expectancy of 
about 30 years. They will be hungry, tired, 
sick most of their lives. Only a few of them, 
if that many, will learn to read or write. 
They will till the soil, working for landlords, 
living in tents or mud huts. They—as their 
fathers before them—will lie naked under 
the open skies of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America—waiting, watching, hoping—starv- 
ing. 

“These are our fellow human beings, our 
neighbors, if you will. Is it any wonder that 
despair and revolt at hunger, envy and, even 
anger, over the inequality of life, is the most 
urgent political economic fact of our day?“ 

Many feel that our Christian heritage de- 
mands our concern for our fellow man—and, 
I yield to no man in the desire to help the 
underprivileged—yet it seems to me that all 
we advocate is in our own self-interest. 

Nearly everyone will agree we cannot pull 
back to our shores and attempt to enjoy 
our affluence. Possibly, all of us in this room 
could live to enjoy relative freedom from 
World problems for a few years if we did 
this. But what a legacy to bequeath our 
children and future generations! 

The more than 10,000 organizations and 
individuals associated with us share a desire 
to work together for a better World. Some 
would emphasize population control, some 
would increase the teams of trained 
now fanning out through the World under 
the supervision of our colleges and uni- 
versities; others would increase the agri- 
business projects of new installations, bet- 
ter distribution facilities, etc., etc. But, I 
would like to stress, ALL would increase our 
total effort. Furthermore, I must emphasize 
that all of us who organized this Commit- 
tee were literally astounded that the grass 
roots seemed to be ‘way ahead of us. 

Our first Conference was not only well- 
attended by experts in every field associated 
with the problem, but many others who 
were unable to be present, wrote offering 
their cooperation. And, as you know, your 
former Chairman gave this meeting credit 
for stimulating much of his thinking which 
went into his War on Hunger Bill. 
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Before I go any further, let me emphasize 
that our name seems to give some the 
wrong impression. 

While we firmly believe that the American 
farmer can play a leading role in this na- 
tional effort to obtain and maintain Peace, 
we must not overstress this facet of the many 
needed to reach the ultimate goal. Popula- 
tion control, in some form, is absolutely 
essential, And no one on this Committee 
believes that American agriculture should 
try to feed the World. But, in the interim 
of helping developing nations solve their 
hunger problems, American agriculture can 
be a most useful tool in promoting self-help 
programs. 

Everyone attending the Conference was 
most conscious of the dollar drain on this 
Nation for its many efforts throughout the 
World—and, of course, particularly now with 
the Vietnamese War. However, the question 
was asked over and over, “why can’t we send 
bushels and tons of foodstuffs overseas with- 
out hurting our dollar balance?” 

If we can protect the American farmer, 
and if we can send food overseas without 
hurting the Balance of Payments, then it 
seems to some of us that we ought to take 
a real hard look at the alternatives, if we 
don't wage an all-out War on Hunger. 

One of the principal reasons why this 
Nation is such an outstanding producer of 
food is because of our Land Grant Colleges 
and collaborating County Extension Agents. 
True, we have teams of land grant college 
experts around the globe now. But, in my 
opinion, we have only scratched the surface 
of this “facet.” 

To those who say that we should have 
more help from other Nations, we agree, 

However, we are not alone and very sub- 
stantial progress has been made. So much so 
that the “prophets of gloom” have already 
been proven wrong. It was my privilege to 
present a Citation from our Committee to 
the Philippine Republic and President Fer- 
dinand Marcos through two Filipinos at our 
Luncheon last Tuesday. 

Philippine Under Secretary of Agriculture 
D. L. Umali, and Andres de la Cruz, a Phil- 
ippine farmer who has made a remarkable 
record, accepted the Citation in behalf of 
President Marcos. 

Under Secretary Umali told the dramatic 
story of this farmer who used the new 
“miracle” rice developed by the International 
Rice Research Institute, and financed jointly 
by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. 
His income went up from $63.00 to $725.00 
per crop from 1.8 hectares of land (about 4.5 
acres). 

This is not just an isolated case history. As 
Dr. Umali said, “Except for a few years, the 
Philippines has, since 1910, imported bil- 
lions of pesos worth of rice.” Then he re- 
ported they would have a surplus of rice 
stocks of 475,000 metric tons by June 1968. 

Here is a developing Nation that has proved 
that they can be helped to help themselves. 
But, listen again to his words: “Mr. de la 
Cruz’s happy story might be said to have 
started one hot afternoon when an agri- 
cultural extension fleldman (one of 780 AID- 
financed technicians) paid him a visit.” He 
then went on to recount the de la Cruz 
story. 

Again, I refer back to the many “facets” 
of the total problem. One of the key points 
in this success story was a good government 
“climate”, as well as a natural one. The 
government had pegged the price at $4.00 in- 
stead of $3.00 per bag of 44 kilos of rice. All 
too frequently there is relatively little in- 
centive in undeveloped nations for the farm- 
ers to make the effort to increase production. 
And then there are problems of credit, fer- 
tilizer, distribution, etc. 

Our Committee is very conscious of the 
need and wants to urge that a well-rounded 
program, including active participation of 
voluntary agencies, the agribusiness com- 
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munity, as well as those previously men- 
tioned, is the only way we can be sure of at- 
taining the ultimate goal of Peace we are all 
seeking. 

We firmly believe, by properly mobilizing 
our American ingenuity, personnel and fi- 
nances, we can help every Nation attain the 
basic materials each human being needs to 
live in dignity. When that point is reached, 
the hordes which are so susceptible to ex- 
ploitation when hungry and starving, will be 
more stable. 

This may seem like a dream, at least many 
years off, but, if we do not make a start, 
future generations may condemn us for 
quietly going our affluent way as Nature’s 
bomb—which could be more destructive than 
man-made atomic ones—goes ticking on. 

It is the considered judgment of our Com- 
mittee that this Nation—whether it is joined 
by other nations or not (and parenthetically, 
we believe that they should be urged to share 
this burden)—cannot afford not to make this 
effort. 

We are now spending between $3 and $4 
billion a month in Vietnam, Why shouldn’t 
we make a similar “peaceful” effort? While I 
realize many will scoff at this proposal, if 
we think about it, there are many of us who 
not only can afford to, but would pay size- 
able amounts if we thought we could rid the 
World of this terrible threat. And all the ex- 
perts agree, we could make real progress with 
only a fraction of what we are currently 
spending for munitions, 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of government and 
its programs have been of great interest to 
me for many years. When I left my home in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, for an education 
at the University of Massachusetts. I doubt 
anyone could have been more conservative. 
I was frightfully scared of the large“ ex- 
penditures during the early ’30s and the 
“staggering” national debt. 

Then we went into World War II. If all 
the dire predictions I had been brought up 
to believe were going to happen, because 
the early 308 expenditures were true, it 
seemed to me we were surely headed for 
complete national bankruptcy. 

But I am continually impressed with the 
fact that in spite of all the dire predictions 
that some have continued to make, this 
Nation is the most affluent on the face of the 
globe. 

Our total gross national product today 
has crossed the $800 billion mark and is 
rapidly heading for a trillion dollars a year. 
And today our per capita share of the na- 
tional debt is $1,642.00. This looks like and 
is, of course, a substantial figure. But we 
are making progress and are a lot better off 
today than we were 20 years ago. 

When I left the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and took my present position with 
the National Limestone Institute in 1946, the 
per capita share of the national debt was 
$1,909.00. But the difference between the 
$1,909.00 in 1946 and the $1,642.00 is not the 
major reason why I said we are better off. 

In 1946, our national debt was 129.4% of 
our Gross National Product. In 1967, the debt 
is only 41.6% of our G.N.P. While all of us 
should be concerned about our increasing 
national debt, it seems to me we should not 
let things get out of proportion. The greatest 
factor in our favor is our tremendous growth. 
Although we should be concerned about our 
debt, we should not, in my opinion, be so 
concerned that we lose our perspective. 


NATIONAL DEBT COMPARED TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


National Per capita Percent 
GNP debt share of national 
billions) (billions) national debt is of 
debt GNP 
1948 $208 $270 $1, 909 129, 4 
. 799 327 1,642 41.6 


While I certainly want to advocate a sound 
and cautious approach, I fail to see why our 
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Nation cannot afford to spend .005% of its 
gross national product on what literally 
everyone says is the most serious problem 
facing the World. And, that is all $4 billion 
a year for Public Law 480 would be—.005% 
of the gross national product. 

Although solving the Vietnamese War has 
us all concerned and it seems to defy all 
solution, it will be solved—and in our life- 
time. This problem of World Hunger cannot 
be solved in our lifetime, but we must make 
a more concerted effort than we are now 
doing, if we are not going to betray the trust 
of our children and their children's children. 

And, so, our Committee would like to urge 
the Congress to extend the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966, without any restrictive amend- 
ments and with at least the same funds pre- 
viously authorized, We also hope that the 
record at these Hearings can be so unmis- 
takably clear that the Administration will 
take steps immediately to fully utilize the 
1966 Act, 


NLRB, Coalition Bargaining, and the 
Copper Strike 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, few persons 
are aware of the very close connection 
between the disastrous copper strike 
which has been underway since July 15 
and the National Labor Relations Board. 

Yet, any examination of the facts will 
prove, I believe, that the NLRB had a 
lot to do with the inception of the strike 
and a lot to do also with its prolongation. 

One of the chief issues in the copper 
strike, which has proved to be a tragedy 
for 60,000 copper workers, and for the 
Western copper States, is coalition bar- 
gaining. An authority on this subject is 
Guy Farmer, former head of the NLRB, 
who describes such negotiating as seek- 
ing “to coordinate the efforts of several 
unions representing different bargain- 
ing units in a company or group of com- 
panies.” 

Originally, the concept of collective 
bargaining was quite different from what 
it has become with the growth of na- 
tional and international unions and with 
the prounion bias of the NLRB. The 
Wagner Act, enacted in 1935, provided 
that employees could band together in 
units, approved by the NLRB, to bargain 
on wages and other terms of their em- 
ployment. Ideally, the employees of a 
particular plant, craft, or department 
would choose representatives to speak for 
them in bargaining sessions. The latter 
would then sit down with representa- 
tives of the employers to talk about nego- 
tiating a labor contract. But, as a rule, 
each plant, craft, or department nego- 
tiated separately with the employer rep- 
resentatives and did not band together 
to present joint demands. 

This pattern has eroded badly with 
the passage of time. Unless they are in- 
dependent unions, few local unions have 
any significant degree of autonomy. The 
national and international unions have 
a high degree of centralized control. 
With the growth of such powerful unions 
as the United Automobile Workers, the 
United Steelworkers Union, and the 
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United Mine Workers, industrywide bar- 
gaining has become commonplace, and 
the power of union leaders has risen 
steadily. For example, as the United 
Automobile Workers Union proved not 
too long ago, the union leaders can close 
down a major company, or the entire in- 
dustry, as it sees fit. Walter Reuther, 
head of the UAW, began negotiations 
late last year by closing Ford. After a 
settlement with Ford at close to 6 per- 
cent, a highly inflationary settlement, he 
then proceeded to other inflationary set- 
tlements with the other big automobile 
companies. In industrywide bargaining, 
management is at an almost hopeless 
disadvantage as events over the years 
have proved. Coalition bargaining is de- 
signed to give the leaders of organized 
labor the power over every major com- 
pany and industry such as Reuther has 
where the automobile manufacturers are 
concerned. To do this plant-by-plant 
bargaining and unit-by-unit bargaining 
must be destroyed. 

Such bargaining still is highly impor- 
tant. In such instances, a strike can oc- 
cur at one plant or unit, while other 
plants or units in the company or in- 
dustry continue to operate. Thus the im- 
pact of the strike is confined primarily 
to the plant or unit and its overall force 
is lessened. This the leaders of the big 
unions do not like at all. 

In 1961, the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, which is headed 
by Walter Reuther, developed coalition 
bargaining, through which the combined 
power of a group of unions is thrown 
against a company or an industry. The 
idea is to force uniform settlements on as 
many items as is possible—pensions, in- 
surance, holidays and other fringe bene- 
fits. Uniformity in wages also is sought, 
although, some differences may be per- 
mitted in this and other items as coali- 
tion bargaining is tested and perfected. 

In the last analysis, however, I think 
we must assume that there will be such 
uniformity that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, collective bargaining as we know 
it will have disappeared. There will be 
nothing to bargain about. If anyone 
thinks my view is extreme, I will quote 
to them an excerpt to the IUD from its 
bargaining services section in 1965. The 
bargaining services section was created 
to coordinate the activities of the vari- 
ous industry committees which had been 
established to explore the practicality of 
coalition bargaining on a countrywide 
basis. 

The report said: 

In coordinated bargaining, several locals 
whose contracts expire over a short period of 
time band together and jointly prepare a 
list of major economic demands which each 
presents to the company. As local negotia- 
tions progress, additional meetings are held 
to discuss strategy and agree on a minimum 
package which will be acceptable. When one 
local has secured this minimum pattern, it 
does not accept it until all locals have se- 
cured a similar offer from the company. 


representatives of the coordinated locals is 
established to participate in all local ne- 
gotiations . .. the ultimate goal of coordi- 
nated bargaining is to force companies to 
negotiate major economic items on a national 
level. (Emphasis supplied.) 
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One tactic employed in coalition bar- 
gaining is for the unions involved to seek 
common expiration dates for their con- 
tracts. This almost always involves a 
strike and many times a lengthy one. 
There is the strong suspicion that the 
lengthy copper strike has been prolonged 
until all the major contracts held by the 
copper companies have expired. This will 
enable a speedier and more effective 
shutdown of the major copper companies 
and the copper industry when the time 
comes for another round of wage nego- 
tiations. 

With coalition bargaining almost every 
strike which affects a large company or 
an industry brings about a crisis and 
Government intervention. Generally 
speaking, with Government intervention, 
a settlement is made which is favorable 
to the union position. So, even if the 
unions do not attain all their objectives, 
they benefit greatly. In several strikes in 
which coalition bargaining was the cen- 
tral issue, the unions have boasted that, 
although they didn’t get all they were 
after, the tactics used got a good deal 
more than they would have otherwise. 

The question arises. What is the rela- 
tionship of the NLRB to the calamitous 
copper strike? 

In this instance, as in so many others, 
NLRB has been prounion and has dodged 
the fundamental fact that coalition bar- 
gaining plainly is illegal, unless both 
sides are in agreement on it. I think it 
is illegal, which is perhaps of no great 
consequence, but my opinion is but- 
tressed by that of some of the foremost 
authorities on the subject of labor law. 
Moreover, a recital of events, on their 
very face, indicates that the NLRB re- 
fuses to recognize reality and that its 
rulings on this matter are, in essence, 
subterfuges. 

There are probably instances where 
coalition bargaining would be perfectly 
legal on a companywide basis, or, for 
that matter, on an industrywide basis. 
But the Labor Board, itself, has ruled in 
the past that coalition bargaining is 
legal only if both parties agree to it. In 
the tests thus far the companies have 
opposed it. 

In connection with the legality of 
coalition bargaining, the recent testi- 
mony of David L. Benetar, an attorney 
for the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., before a Government panel named 
to look into the copper strike is very 
enlightening. 

The panel is composed of Dr. George 
W. Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Geore C. Higgins, and George 
Reedy, former press secretary to Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Here are some excerpts from Mr. 
Benetar’s statements: 

The form in which it (coalition bargain- 
ing) is presented here is a bolder and more 
naked bid to coerce company-wide bargain- 
ing through the use of economic power, 
bolder than any that have come down the 
pike thus far. 

Company-wide bargaining is consensual. 
It depends on mutual accord. Unlike a wage 
increase, which also depends on mutual 
accord, however, company-wide bargaining, 
for its persistence as an issue in a bargaining 
setting, depends on the willingness of both 
parties to continue to discuss it. 
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What I have said is that the Labor Board 
has said that where a group of unions of a 
single employer wish to consolidate, a single 
combined unit can be achieved only with 
the employer’s agreement. 

A wage increase can be pressed through 
economic power until it is achieved. But this 
kind of consolidation or enlargement of the 
bargaining cannot be achieved against the 
will of the employer legally. 

Chairman Taytor: Or against the will of 
the Union, I take it. 

Mr. BENETAR: Or against the will of the 
Union. 

Chairman TAYLOR: There are cases about 
the employers who would want to do it. 

Mr. BENETAR: Precisely. Where the situa- 
tion is turned around, the law is just the 
same. 

Chairman Tayrtor: In other words, it is not 
a subject for mandatory bargaining. 

Mr. BENETAR: Not at all. 

Up until now, the IUD and the coalition 
unions have started out by asking for com- 
pany-wide bargaining, or substantially com- 
pany-wide, and when it was refused they 
resorted to device of saying, “All right, we 
give up that demand, but we are going to 
have observers in from the other Unions.” 

They sit there and they have participated 
in the bargaining. For all practical purposes 
they are an active part of the expanded 
union, 


Since the Labor Board has ruled that 
management cannot be forced to bargain 
with a combination of unions against its 
will, the unions, as Mr. Benetar points 
out, have pretended in some cases that 
the representatives of the other unions 
were simply observers. The NLRB has 
gone along with this pretense. 

In 1966, a combination of unions de- 
manded coalition bargaining from the 
General Electric Co. All in all, about 150 
bargaining units were involved, although 
approximately 70 of these were repre- 
sented by locals of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers. A commit- 
tee was named to do the actual bargain- 
ing with GE. It was composed of the 
presidents of the international unions 
representing the company’s employees 
with a couple of exceptions. 

The committee asked GE to bargain on 
a national basis but the company re- 
fused. Then the IUE asked for a meeting 
apparently to bargain as it had in the 
past. But the IUE confronted GE with its 
own negotiating committee and also with 
representatives of each of the other seven 
unions on the overall steering committee. 
GE balked at efforts to force coalition 
bargaining. 

Almost immediately, both the IUE and 
GE filed charges of refusal to bargain in 
good faith with the NLRB. The Board 
took up the union charges for considera- 
tion but dismissed without any hearing, 
the GE charge that the unions had re- 
fused to bargain in good faith. The mat- 
ter was taken to the courts and a final 
decison has not been rendered. But it is 
evident that the Board, as the sardonic 
saying goes, was impartial in favor of the 
unions. ' 

Another and more flagrant case of the 
Board’s prounion bias is found in a 1965 
controversy between the American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corp., against 
the Standard Allied Trades Council. The 
SATA was the bargaining representative 
for the company employees at the Louis- 
ville plant. SATA met with five other 
unions to draft a set of uniform pro- 
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posals with regard to the company’s 
pension system. The company balked at 
meeting with the group. As a result, the 
NLRB upheld one of its trial examiner’s 
decisions that American Radiator re- 
fused to bargain in good faith through 
its refusal to sit down with the combined 
union group. In one of its typically far- 
fetched decisions, the NLRB held the 
evidence did not support the charge by 
management that the unions were trying 
to force it into companywide bargaining. 

As Mr. Benetar pointed out in his testi- 
mony before the special panel in the cop- 
per dispute: 

The law is based on the fact that the em- 
ployees in the Labor Board select the units 
within which they are to bargain. No one has 
the power to weld all these units into a 
single one, which is the practical effect of 
company-wide bargaining. 


The NLRB has twisted the National 
Labor Relations Act as if the provisions 
of the statutes were pretzels. If the NLRB 
in the first cases centering around coali- 
tion bargaining had not dodged and 
evaded in its effort to go along with the 
unions, the copper strike never would 
have been called in the first place. The 
26 unions involved in the copper strike 
would have recognized that their primary 
objective of forcing companywide 
bargaining on the copper companies had 
no chance. 

As it is, the copper strike has cost 
around $1 billion and has been a catas- 
trophe to the 60,000 workers in the in- 
dustry. Even if they get all their leaders 
asked for originally, most of the workers 
will never get back what they have lost. 
Too many years will be required to do so. 

As I have indicated, coalition bargain- 
ing is a carefully worked out program 
by which already powerful union leaders 
seek to extend their already great power. 
As Guy Farmer sees it, the end results 
could be as follows: 

Clearly, if the unions can obliterate legal 
bargaining units by the simple device of 
establishing a coalition negotiating team 
and bargaining from unit-to-unit with the 
same committee pledged to attain common 
bargaining goals, employers have no practical 
or legal defense against national bargaining 
throughout all our industries. This will mean 
that the pattern of bargaining on a unit- 
by-unit, plant-by-plant basis will soon dis- 
appear and be replaced by a national in- 
dustry-wide or even multi-industry bargain- 
ing pattern. National crisis bargaining will 
then become the order of the day. This will 
herald an increase in government interven- 
tion almost as a matter of course, and in 
the end will mean that political factors and 
considerations of expediency, not the eco- 
nomics of the particular plant or company 
or industry, will be critical in determining 
the content of the settlement reached. 


I do not have to tell the House that 
the process of free collective bargaining 
is imperiled today. Once management 
held the proverbial whip hand but now 
it is the labor leaders. Inflationary wage 
settlements are not only common; they 
are the rule and the big unions vie with 
each other in negotiations to up the 
ante. There is more and more Govern- 
ment intervention, and the end result is 
higher wages and more inflation. 
Through favoritism legally and other- 
wise, we have given union leaders such 
political power that few dare stand 
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against them. They have a most effective 
organization and millions to spend to 
elect their candidates and this same 
organization and millions and millions 
also are on hand to defeat candidates 
who oppose them. 

One of the primary reasons for the 
state of affairs which confronts us today 
is the National Labor Relations Board. 
On October 21, I detailed the undeclared 
war which has been waged and is being 
waged against J. P. Stevens by the Tex- 
tile Workers of America, the AFL-CIO 
and by the National Labor Relations 
Board. In the eyes of the NLRB, the 
Stevens Co., one of the largest textile 
firms in the country, had been guilty of 
a cardinal and almost unforgiveable sin. 
The company had dared to tell its em- 
ployees that it did not believe unioni- 
zation would benefit them. 

The Textile Workers Union held a 
series of representation elections at the 
Carolina plants of Stevens and, losing 
these, filed charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices against the textile manufacturer. 
The results of such charges where there 
is a question of union representation is 
almost a foregone conclusion. The com- 
pany loses; the union wins. So it was in 
the Stevens cases, although to obtain the 
desired results the NLRB examiners had 
to decide that all the company witnesses 
were lying and all the union witnesses 
were telling the truth. 

The unions have millions of dollars to 
spend in the drive to unionize Stevens 
and, as I have said and now repeat, the 
AFL-CIO has all the assistance which 
the NLRB can give. The Textile Workers 
Union may lose election after election, 
as has been the case, but it will win just 
as many unfair labor practice cases as 
it files against the company. This is a 
foregone conclusion. Each case is duti- 
fully reported in the press and the im- 
pression goes forth that the textile man- 
ufacturer is a willful violator of the labor 
laws and that the firm is willfully refus- 
ing to let its employees unionize. 

As a matter of fact, it is evident that 
the overwhelming majority of the em- 
ployees of J. P. Stevens feel they are 
better off unorganized. Otherwise, long 
ago they would have voted to unionize 
since the NLRB has seen to it that the 
Textile Workers of America has all the 
best of it in its attempt to organize the 
Stevens plants. The union has the best of 
it as to the time to hold an election. It 
has all the best of it in what it may say 
to the workers. To repeat, it has the best 
of it in every way. The restrictions upon 
the rights of employers to give their side 
of a controversy has been shamefully re- 
stricted. 

In a 1964 case involving the General 
Electric Co., the NLRB held that ordi- 
nary informative statements made by 
an employer during the course of bar- 
gaining constituted evidence of bad 
faith and a basis for finding the com- 
pany guilty of an unfair labor practice. 
The Board is now in the process of try- 
ing to force employers to furnish lists 
of the employees to the union so that 
the latter can use them in the effort at 
unionization. In another 1964 case, the 
Bernel Foam decision, the Board ruled 
that a union which had lost an election, 
could still enforce its bargaining 
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rights, if prior to the election it had 
obtained the signatures of a majority of 
the employees on union authorization 
cards. With the acquiescence and con- 
nivance of the NLRB, the unions have 
avoided elections and their secret bal- 
lots through the use of the authoriza- 
tion cards, even though in many in- 
stances a worker signed a card simply 
to get the union representative off his 
back. 

Robert Stevens, head of the Stevens 
Co., is a man of great courage and in- 
tegrity. Otherwise, he would have 
sought the easy way out and would have 
let unionization be forced upon his 
workers. He could have saved a lot of 
time and probably money too by so 
doing. But he has a question about the 
value of unionization insofar as his 
workers are concerned and he has told 
them what he thinks. From all accounts, 
he will continue to tell them what he 
thinks. 

Mr. Stevens is right in raising a ques- 
tion about unionization. There is case 
after case and instance after instance 
on the record where workers in a union 
have been sacrificed to further the am- 
bitions and interests of their leaders. 

Not far from the Carolinas is a situa- 
tion at Kingsport, Tenn., which the em- 
ployees in the Stevens factories might 
ponder. A strike was called in 1963 and 
the controversy goes on and on. The 
situation is highly involved but, the evi- 
dence indicates that the workers at the 
Kingsport Press, a book printing con- 
cern, were called out because the Press 
was furnishing very keen competition to 
other and less efficient unionized book 
plants in localities far removed from 
Tennessee. 

The strike has been long drawn out 
and a very agonizing affair. It has hurt 
Kingsport and, undoubtedly, has caused 
employers to shy away from locating 
there, since there has been much violence 
attending the dispute. And the approxi- 
mately 1,000 workers who went out on 
strike have been injured most of all, since 
most of them have lost their jobs and 
have been replaced by other men. The 
evidence indicates—as I have stated— 
that the strike was not called for their 
benefit at all but for the benefit of con- 
cerns in other States which had difficul- 
ties in competing with the Kingsport 
Press. I wonder what the 1,000 former 
employees of Stevens think about the 
value of unionization. 

I wonder what the 60,000 copper work- 
ers, deep down in their hearts, think 
about it. For, curiously enough, the cop- 
per strike is being directed by the leaders 
of the giant Steelworkers Union, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh and steel 
competes directly with copper. Most of 
the workers in the aluminum industry 
belong to the Steelworkers Union and 
aluminum is a principal competitor of 
copper. The copper industry in the 
United States can be put out of business 
without any great injury to the Steel- 
workers Union or its leaders. For the 
giant union has 1,100,000 members, as I 
have pointed out, only 60,000 of these 
work in copper. 

But, if the NLRB had done its duty 
and had not evaded the issue posed by 
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coalition bargaining, I don’t think there 
would have been any copper strike in the 
first place. 

I have cited chapter and verse about 
NLRB prejudice, intemperance and will- 
fulness on other occasions to this House 
and no one has come forward with suc- 
cessful challenges or refutation about 
the facts. These speak for themselves. 

The NLRB has been consistent. I will 
grant that. It has hampered manage- 
ment in every important area of collec- 
tive bargaining. Twice the Congress has 
tried to restore balance in labor relations, 
once in the Taft-Hartley Act and once 
in the Landrum-Griffith amendments to 
the National Labor Relations Act. The 
NLRB has so twisted the meaning of 
these two pieces of legislation that today 
they are almost unrecognizable. 

I regard the NLRB as too far gone for 
rescue. I see no hope in trying to amend 
the Act again to force it to restore judi- 
cial competence and independence of 
judgment to its operations. I think the 
Board must be abolished and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act rewritten once 
again. Perhaps through this drastic step 
we can yet save genuine collective bar- 
gaining in this country. But the time 
grows short. 


Need For New Housing Legislation 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for providing more decent housing for 
the low- and moderate-income families 
of this Nation has been developing for 
many years and we have now reached 
the stage where we must accelerate pro- 
duction of housing to meet this need. 

Legislation has been introduced em- 
bodying the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Johnson which will go a long way 
toward meeting this critical need. 

The new legislation will utilize the pro- 
grams already in existence and provide 
additional programs to cope with the 
growing problem. 

Among the provisions of the legislation 
is an extension of a worthwhile program 
which provides decent housing for the 
low-income families. This is the rent 
supplement program. We have been 
asked to provide a modest increase in 
authorization for this program and as 
one approach to the problem, it merits 
our support. 

The requested $65 million in additional 
authority to contract for rent supple- 
ment housing will make it possible for 
private housing developers to create 
more than 72,000 new housing units. 

Rent supplements already has demon- 
strated its great potential. Some 42,000 
housing units have been approved by the 
Federal Housing Administration under 
the current authorization. Many are 
nearing construction. Other units are 
being built and will be completed in the 
near future. And still other units are 
already providing decent shelter for fam- 
5 with incomes at the public housing 

evel. 
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This program, in addition to the great 
advantage of providing decent homes, 
has other advantages. The units are de- 
veloped, owned, and operated by private 
sponsors; the financing is by private 
traditional methods; the property is on 
the local tax rolls. Tenants have the in- 
centive to improve their lot in life be- 
cause they are not forced to move as their 
economic status improves. 

The rent supplement program, which 
represents an innovative approach to 
meeting the housing needs of the low- 
income families, has gained considerable 
momentum and we should do everything 
possible to increase its benefits. 

Another program which needs our sup- 
port and is provided for in this legislation 
is providing 300,000 dwelling units for 
people in the low- and moderate-income 
economic levels during the next fiscal 
year. 

Of these 300,000 units—which is part 
of the 6 million units of all kinds Presi- 
dent Johnson calls for in the coming dec- 
ade—an estimated 54,000 would be ob- 
tained through the rehabilitation of 
existing structurally sound dwelling 
units. 

The remainder would be in new con- 
struction and would be obtained through 
a number of existing programs. A third 
of the proposed 300,000 homes would be 
designed for homeownership; nearly an- 
other third would be rental housing, and 
the remainder would be included in low- 
rent public housing and in rent supple- 
ments housing. 

With the assistance of Federal subsi- 
dies, the benefits of homeownership 
would be extended to low- and middle- 
income families—people who in the past 
did not have a chance to enjoy such ben- 
efits. 

On the low-rent public housing side, 
the legislation calls for authorizing suf- 
ficient homes which would make possible 
the construction next year of 75,000 new 
units, which would provide homes for 
300,000 low-income families. 

In addition, authorization is requested 
which would enable local housing au- 
thorities to modernize some of the older 
and larger projects. 

Both in the new and modernized pub- 
lic housing, there is increasing emphasis 
on improving the quality of life of the 
tenants. Local authorities are involving 
more and more of the tenants in helping 
to make decisions which affect their lives. 
Local authorities are providing more 
community services and assisting the 
tenants to improve themselves. 

During the current year, more of the 
public housing is being constructed un- 
der the turnkey process, which uses the 
skills and experience of private develop- 
ers to provide this housing. The turnkey 
process is bringing in more private enter- 
prise in the construction of public hous- 
ing and makes it possible to construct 
more housing faster and at a savings to 
the taxpayer. 

Another portion of the legislation de- 
signed to improve the condition of our 
cities and the people who live in them is 
that which deals with the model cities 
program. 

The legislation calls for $1 billion for 
this program, which became a reality 
only 2 years ago. The potentialities of 
this program are enormous. 
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With the $1 billion, we will be able 
to have approximately 130 cities in 
this Nation working on their individual 
problems in a concerted, coordinated 
way. The people in charge of working 
on these problems will be the people 
with the problems. 

The people living in the slum areas and 
blighted neighborhoods where model 
cities techniques are to be created and 
used will be responsible for the planning 
and execution of the program dedicated 
to improving their living conditions. 

For 30 years we have been trying one 
program after another to cure the prob- 
lems of the slums and the slumdwellers. 
Many of them worked, but provided only 
partial solutions. 

Now, through model cities, we have a 
coordinated program which involves the 
people themselves. 

Last November, 63 cities were selected 
for model cities planning grants. An- 
other 70 will be chosen in a few months. 
The first group represented almost every 
kind of urban condition, including the 
large and the small city. The group en- 
compassed problems of Appalachia, of 
Southern agricultural centers, of old, 
worn-out sections of large cities in the 
East and North, of decaying portions of 
Midwestern industrial centers, and of 
pockets in the booming cities of the West 
and Southwest. 

While each of the cities in the first 
group—and I am sure this will be true 
of the second group as well—have their 
own peculiar problems, but a common 
thread runs through them all. They all 
have slums and blighted areas, popu- 
lated by families and individuals carry- 
ing a burden of poor housing, poor 
schools, poor health facilities, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. Each of 
these areas is beset by apathy, frustra- 
tion, and hopelessness. 

The model cities approach—along 
with other programs of help—gives these 
people hope. 

We must keep that hope alive; we 
must see to it that these hopes result in 
meaningful and beneficial results. 

We can do this by passing the legisla- 
tion geared to helping our cities—the 
legislation which will pave the way for 
improved and increased housing and 
will provide the tools for improvement 
of neighborhoods and cities. 


Estonian Independence 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago this month, a small Baltic country 
gained its natural right to independence 
for the first time in 2 centuries. As we 
celebrate the golden anniversary of 
Estonian independence, we once again 
reaffirm the principle of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples and mourn this Baltic 
republic’s loss of nationhood to the in- 
satiable forces of aggression. 

First the victim of Nazi infiltration and 
then the object of Communist russifica- 
tion, the Estonian people have bravely 
and steadfastly fought to maintain their 
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own language, customs, and religion de- 
spite a yoke of oppression. 

The American people join with other 
freedom-loving peoples in the world in 
expressing tribute to the Estonians who 
led their country toward freedom. We 
hope that someday Estonians will once 
again be free to celebrate their anniver- 
sary of independence on the liberated soil 
of their homeland. 


The A-7D Airplane 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee I have been much disturbed 
in recent months about the effect of the 
war effort on the Air Force inventory 
of tactical airplanes. The older airplanes, 
such as the F-100, are being ground up 
by daily attrition, and the newer-type 
airplanes that are being used in the 
strikes against North Vietnam are also 
suffering serious attrition. 

One bright spot in the future is the 
purchase of the A-7D airplane which 
will soon join the inventory. This air- 
plane is a ground attack airplane, and 
as such constitutes something of a de- 
parture from previous concepts of multi- 
purpose airplanes capable of accomplish- 
ing the air superiority role and the 
ground attack role as well. 

The Air Force Association magazine 
Air Force and Space Digest has an ex- 
cellent article on the new airplane in the 
current issue. Let me quote from it: 

The A-7D will provide the Tactical Air 
Command with: 

A greater load-carrying capability than any 
other single-jet aircraft. 

A greater range than any other single-jet 
aircraft. 

An all-weather/day-night attack capability 
unequaled in a single-seat aircraft. 

Probably the best maintenance-to-flight- 
time ratio of any jet in service. 

An outstanding degree of aircraft accessi- 
bility for testing, maintenance, fueling, and 
rearming. 


The Air Force Association is to be com- 
mended for its thoughtful article, and I 
know that my colleagues will want to 
read the article in its entirety. I am in- 
troducing it into the Recorp for that pur- 
pose, as follows: 

CORSAIRS FOR THE AIR FORCE 


(By Norman Palmer, contributing editor, Air 
Force/Space Digest) 

This month the first models of a new Air 
Force warplane come off the production line. 
The plane is Ling-Temco-Vought’s A-7D 
Corsair II. 

The A-7D will provide the Tactical Air 
Command with: 

A greater load-carrying capability than 
any other single-jet aircraft. 

A greater range than any other single-jet 
aircraft. 

An all-weather/day-night attack capabil- 
ity unequaled in a single-seat aircraft. 

Probably the best maintenance-to-flight- 
time ratio of any jet in service. 

An outstanding degree of aircraft acces- 
sibility for testing, maintenance, fueling, and 
rearming. 
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But there being two sides to every coin, 
there are those in the Air Force who are not 
happy with the A-7D. This attitude stems 
primarily from the plane's being subsonic— 
in the Mach 0.9 class. Some in USAF would 
have preferred a supersonic aircraft. Indeed, 
the A-7D is the first turbojet fighter-type 
aircraft to enter Air Force service in more 
than fifteen years which has not been super- 
sonic. 

However, in discussing the requirement for 
ground support aircraft, Gen. John P. Mc- 
Connell, Air Force Chief of Staff, has stated: 
“I would rather have them [A—7D Corsairs] 
than any other airplane that we now have 
available.” 

Elaborating further, Dr. Harold Brown, 
Secretary of the Air Force, explained: “Look- 
ing at the close support mission. . we looked 
at the A-6, the A-7, and the F-5, and the 
Chief [General McConnell] concluded, and 
I agreed, that the A-7 was the best for that. 
Now the substitution or change of A-7 ver- 
sus F-111 versus F-4 is really dependent on 
the judgment of how much close support 
you are going to be doing, compared with 
interdiction and air-to-air combat. There 
I think is where there was a difference of 
opinion in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense from what the Air Force recommended. 
They said to do more close support and less 
of the other things.” Thus, the Air Force 
is buying the A—7D Corsair II. 

Current Air Force planning is reported to 
provide four to five wings of A-7D Corsairs 
in the Tactical Air Command. In addition, 
the US Navy is expected to purchase A-T7A, 
A-TB, and A-7E Corsairs to equip some thirty 
carrier-based attack squadrons (fourteen 
aircraft each) and about twelve Marine at- 
tack squadrons (some twenty aircraft each). 

According to W. Paul Thayer, President of 
LTV’s Aerospace Corporation, the A-T pro- 
gram could run to a total of about 1,600 air- 
craft of all models on the basis of current 
plans. 

Even this number would probably place the 
A-T Corsair second only to the F-4 Phantom 
as the biggest warplane buy of this period. 

In the numbers game, the A-7 is the re- 
placement for the F-100 Supersabre in the 
Air Force and for the A-4 Skyhawk in the 
Navy and Marine Corps; nearly 2,300 F-100s 
were produced by North American, and 
Douglas has delivered almost 2,000 A-4s, 
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The decision that the Air Force would op- 
erate the A-7 Corsair was made at the highest 
Defense-Air Force levels in 1965. According to 
General McConnell, “I personally recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Defense that we 
buy a certain number of A-7 aircraft for the 
purpose of providing close air support to the 
ground forces in a permissive environment, 
not only where we are now [South Vietnam], 
but [also] at a later date.” 

General McConnell quickly added that he 
did not mean for the Air Force to “load up” 
on A-—7s to the exclusion of other types of 
aircraft, but that he wanted some A-7s in 
the Air Force inventory. 

Although the Navy plans to operate the 
subsonic A-7 over North Vietnam on strike 
interdiction missions, Air Force philosophy 
calls for using supersonic fighter-bombers 
such as the F-105 Thunderchief and F-4 
Phantom over the North. In the Air Force 
inventory the A-7 will replace the venerable 
F-100 Supersabre, the oldest of the Air Force 
supersonic fighter-bombers. There are four 
F-100 wings in South Vietnam, used almost 
exclusively for “in-country” support missions 
where Allied air superiority is assured. 

In the Air Force weapons spectrum this 
places the A-7 between the A-1 Skyraider/ 
AX concept and the F-4 Phantom/FX con- 
cept: 


Operational. A-1 
E AR TE AX 
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The A-7D will differ in four major areas 
from Navy models, to meet Air Force require- 
ments: (1) powerplant, (2) gun armament, 
(3) avionics, (4) small-arms protection. 

The A-7A/A-7B Corsairs in Navy use are 
launched on combat missions from aircraft 
carriers that can accelerate fully loaded air- 
craft to flying speeds with a 250-foot steam 
catapult. The TF30 engines in the 11,000- to 
12,000-pound-thrust range are considered in- 
sufficient for runway takeoffs of combat- 
loaded aircraft in the Southeast Asian en- 
vironment, An obvious solution was to add 
an afterburner, but this would add weight 
to the aircraft at its after extremity, an un- 
favorable aerodynamic feature, and would 
give off hot“ exhaust, making the aircraft 
more vulnerable to infrared detection and 
heat-seeking missiles, 

Accordingly, the Air Force decided to power 
its A-7D variant with the TF41-A-1 Spey 
turbofan engine, being developed and manu- 
factured jointly by Rolls-Royce Ltd., of Eng- 
land, and the Allison Division of General 
Motors. The A-7D engines are being as- 
sembled in the US with some components 
being produced in Britain. 

The TF41 was rated at approximately 
14,500 pounds maximum thrust. Tests to date 
indicate that the engine will develop about 
500 pounds more thrust than had been esti- 
mated earlier, a very welcome bonus. (The 
first two A-—7Ds off the production line this 
month will have Navy TF30-P-8 engines; 
subsequent A-7Ds will have the TF41 Spey.) 

Related to the A-7D’s powerplant, the Air 
Force variant will have a fuel receptacle 
opening behind the cockpit for in-flight re- 
fueling by KC-135 tankers equipped with the 
flying boom. The Navy models are fitted with 
& swing-out fuel probe on the starboard side 
of the fuselage. This is compatible with the 
Navy KA-3B carrier-based tankers, “buddy- 
pack” fuel tanks carried by other Navy at- 
tack planes, and KC-135s equipped with a 
special drogue attachment. 

On the basis of Vietnam experience, the 
Air Force A-7Ds will mount a single M61 
Vulcan “Gatling Gun“ in lieu of the twin 20- 
mm Mk.12 guns in the A~7A/A-7B. The 20- 
mm M61, made by General Electric, can fire 
at the rate of 6,000 rounds per minute, a 
faster rate than the Mk.12s can fire. 

In the avionics area, the A-7D will have 
a highly advanced navigation and weapons 
delivery capability, equaled only in the F- 
111A Mark II. The A-7D package will provide 
the pilot with continuous solutions for day 
and night attack, for radar bombing in low 
visibility conditions, and for all-weather 
navigation and landing. 

Changes over the A-7A/A-7B avionics 
package include an IBM digital computer in 
place of the CP-741 analog computer. This 
change will be the key to the aircraft’s im- 
proved operational capabilities. 

In place of an optical sight, the A-7D will 
have a Head-Up Display (HUD), the first 
installed in a U.S. warplane. Produced by 
Elliott Brothers, Ltd., of Britain, the HUD 
will provide the pilot with continuous attack 
solutions and navigation data displayed at 
his eye level. Although Elliott Brothers will 
fabricate the HUD in Britain, some of the 
material used in the system will be obtained 
in the United States. 

An improved Doppler radar set will be 
provided for the A-7D by the General Pre- 
cision Laboratory and the plane will have 
Texas Instruments’ APQ-126 radar. An ASN- 
58 inertial platform will be provided for the 
A-7D by the Kearfott Systems Division of 
GPL. The navigation roller map in the earlier 
models has been deleted in the A-7D, and 
TAC has requested an advanced moving-map 
display system. 

These avionic changes are said to provide 
most of the capabilities of the Integrated 
Light Attack Avionics System proposed 
earlier, at considerably less than the cost of 
ILAAS, which was planned for the Navy’s 
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B model but has run into development de- 
lays. 

The fourth major group of changes initi- 
ated by the A-7D is for protection against 
enemy gunfire. The A-7A/A-7B provides 
some armor protection for the pilot and a 
self-seallng main sump fuel cell. The other 
fuselage fuel cells and fuselage controls are 
protected from ground fire by the avionics 
bays and engine. The A-7D design provides 
for additional armor to include protection 
of certain controls, redundancy in vital con- 
trols, and all self-sealing fuel tanks. 

The Air Force A-7D will also have larger 
tires and brakes than the Navy variants be- 
cause of the different landing surfaces en- 
countered; the A-7D will not have the Navy 
automatic carrier landing system; and the 
Air Force is considering use of a different 
ejection seat (all Corsairs will have some 
type of zero-zero ejection seat). 


FAST DEVELOPMENT 


The A-7 Corsair was developed in record 
time. Its genesis was the Navy's Sea-Based 
Air Strike Study conducted by the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations in 1963. This 
study was part of the Navy’s efforts to justify 
the attack carrier program to the Department 
of Defense. In studying carrier strike capabil- 
ities the Navy determined that the Fleet's 
existing light attack aircraft—the A-4 Sky- 
hawk—could not meet anticipated require- 
ments for range, payload, and mission flexi- 
bility in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

The A-4 Skyhawk had been developed in 
the early 1950s as a lightweight, high-per- 
formance, day attack plane capable of de- 
livering a nuclear weapon or performing lim- 
ited interdiction and close-support missions. 
The plane initially had minimum instru- 
mentation and no radar, relying on a well- 
trained pilot for navigation and bomb 
aiming. 

Although many modifications had in- 
creased the capabilities of the Skyhawk, the 
plane was still judged inadequate for pro- 
jected operational requirements. 

In June of 1963, a month after the Sea- 
Based Air Strike Study was completed, the 
Navy initiated competition for a new light 
attack aircraft (VAL in Navy symbolism, the 
“y” indicating fixed-wing aircraft). The 
study had determined that for bombing ac- 
curacy both supersonic and subsonic aircraft 
must release their bombs at subsonic speeds, 
hence vulnerability over the target area is 
essentially the same for both types of air- 
craft. On the basis of cost, the Navy felt it 
could purchase two to three subsonic aircraft 
for the price of one supersonic plane, put- 
ting more aircraft over the target for the 
same cost. Then, by providing sophisticated 
electronics to enable the plane to fly close 
to the ground or water, avoiding radar de- 
tection, and reducing exposure to antiaircraft 
fire, the subsonic plane’s vulnerability would 
be reduced. Thus, supersonic speed was not 
made a requirement for the VAL. 

The Navy looked at proposals to adapt 
existing aircraft designs to the VAL role in 
an effort to speed introduction of the new 
aircraft into the Fleet. Modifications of four 
designs were considered: the small Douglas 
A-4 Skyhawk; the Grumman A-6 Intruder, 
& new, subsonic, twin-engine, all-weather 
attack plane; the North American F-1 Fury, 
an improved, navalized version of the F-86 
Sabre which was used as an attack plane by 
the Navy; and the Ling-Temco-Vought F-8 
Crusader, a carrier-based jet fighter. The 
winning proposal came from Ling-Temco- 
Vought. 


The F-8 Crusader is a Mach 1.7 fighter used 
aboard the US Navy’s smaller attack carriers 
and on French carriers. An improved single- 
engine, single-seat, Mach 2+ Crusader II 
almost edged out the F-4 Phantom as the 
Navy's big-carrier fighter. 

A month after winning the VAL competi- 
tion, LTV and the Navy negotiated a fixed- 
price contract for seven preproduction alr- 
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craft in March of 1964. The company chose 
the name Corsair II for its design, carrying 
on the name used for a series of highly suc- 
cessful Navy scout planes in the 1920s and 
1930s, and the gull-winged F4U Corsair 
fighter-bomber of World War II and Korean 
War fame. 


THE A-7 CORSAIR DESIGN 


The A-7 Corsair is probably the first sub- 
sonic aircraft to be redesigned from a super- 
sonic plane. The major change in aircraft 
design was the adoption of a fixed wing for 
the A-7 in place of the variable-incidence 
wing of the F-8 Crusader fighter. The lat- 
ter’s wing rests flush with the top of the 
fuselage to provide a low angle of attack 
for high-speed and cruise flight. For land- 
ings and takeoffs the F-8 wing pivots up- 
ward to increase its angle of attack, in effect 
lowering the fuselage to provide the pilot 
with a good view of the flight deck or run- 
way. The plane’s ailerons, a section of the 
flaps, and the wing leading edges all droop 
simultaneously with the increase in wing 
incidence to further increase the effective 
camber to facilitate landing. 

Other airframe changes in the redesign of 
the F-8 to the A-7 configuration included 
reduction in size (partially made possible 
by not having an afterburner in the Cor- 
sair), a slightly reduced wing sweepback, 
and the addition of outboard ailerons. 

These airframe changes have drawn criti- 
cism from opponents of the A~7, who claim 
that the A-7 provides for current avionics, 
weapons delivery, and powerplant technology 
to be installed in an airframe reflecting the 
state of the art in the early 1950s when the 
F-8 was designed. These critics contend that 
for a relatively small expenditure, especially 
in view of the number of aircraft contem- 
plated, an airframe capable of Mach 1+ 
speeds could be designed—employing pivot- 
ing or variable-sweep wings—with all other 
A-7 capabilities. 

The question of cost is subjective, and de- 
bate on cost and relative survivability of 
supersonic versus subsonic light attack air- 
craft appears to have no end. The Navy 
wanted the A-7 quickly, and the subsonic 
F-8/A-7 design appeared to be the fastest 
and least expensive course to take in 1963- 
1964. (Initially there was talk of the A-7 
being built for just under $1 million per air- 
craft; the A-7A/A-7B models run about $1.5 
million, if a large number of planes is pur- 
chased, and the more-sophisticated A-7D/ 
ATE will probably cost about $1.75 million.) 

The Pratt & Whitney TF30 turbofan en- 
gine was selected for the A-7. The basic en- 
gine design is that of the engines in the 
Mach 2.5 F-111 series, but without after- 
burner. 

The first Corsair off the production line, 
the Navy A-7A variant, has the TF30-P-6 
engine, rated at 11,200 pounds of thrust. 
Early catapult tests with the A-7A revealed 
engines were stalling from steam ingestion 
as the planes were about to be launched by 
the superheated steam catapults. (All Navy 
attack carriers have steam-powered cata- 
pults.) The A-7 is pulled down the cata- 
pult by its nose wheel, and the engine air 
inlet, directly in front of the nose wheel, 
sucks in steam while the plane is being 
launched. 

After extensive tests, the P-6 engines were 
modified by opening the twelfth stage of 
the compressor, which bled off air that had 
been compressed but not yet fed into the 
turbine to be burned. This caused a reduc- 
tion in pressure—and thrust—but stopped 
the compresor from stalling. The loss in 
thrust was about 1,700 pounds, cutting maxi- 
mum engine thrust to some 9,500 pounds 
during the moment of catapult launches. 
Beginning with the 200th aircraft, the Navy 
has installed an improved TF30-P-8 engine 
which is believed to deliver about 12,200 
pounds thrust. The Navy planes fitted with 
this P-8 engine are designated A-7B; the 
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first came off the production line in January 
of 1968. 

Another major consideration in the A-7 
design was aircraft maintenance. The A-7 
Corsair was the first aircraft for which a 
specified number of maintenance man-hours 
per flight-hour (including avionics) was 
written into the contract, with LTV having 
to pay a dollar penalty for failure to meet the 
specified 11.5-to-1 ratio of maintenance time 
to flight time. According to an LTV spokes- 
man, it was a “one-way street” because there 
was no bonus to be gained if the company 
met or exceeded the guarantee. However, if 
the ratio exceeded 17-to-1 the company 
would have to meet all expenses incurred to 
bring the maintenance requirements down 
to that figure. Finally, the maintenance per- 
sonnel would be Navy men and other Navy 
men would hold the stopwatches. 

LTV’s engineers took a deep breath and 
went to work. Traditionally it has been nec- 
essary to take off a large section of the after 
fuselage to remove an engine, with the asso- 
ciated hydraulic lines and electrical wiring 
being disconnected, then reconnected and 
checked out when the engine is replaced. In 
the A-7, the engine can be removed after de- 
taching the tail cone and lowering one panel. 
The only hydraulic lines and wires discon- 
nected are those going directly to the en- 
gine. Only a standard Navy dolly with a 
lightweight LTV adapter is needed to re- 
move the engine. The engine is taken out 
with the plane in its normal position on its 
landing gear. LTV says that the engine can 
be removed in less than thirty minutes. This 
writer saw it done in eighteen minutes, ad- 
mittedly with a four-man LTV demonstra- 
tion team. 

To permit quick access to avionics and 
other equipment, the A-7 has thirty-five ac- 
cess panels and two avionic equipment bays. 
Most of the panels—as well as most remov- 
able components—can be reached without 
workstands. These features permit rapid 
maintenance without awkward, space-taking 
workstands, 

Most items which require checkout after 
each flight can be tested from the wheel 
wells, requiring no opening of the panels 
unless corrective maintenance or 
ment is required. 

Finally, pressure fueling of the aircraft is 
accomplished through a wheel-well recep- 
tacle, meaning, in theory, one man can refuel 
the aircraft without electrical power being 
required, Gravity fueling can be done 
through wing and fuselage points. 

The maintenance goal was an 11.5-to-1 
ratio. During 1967 the Navy conducted main- 
tenance and reliability evaluation with six 
A-TA Corsairs. Navy pilots flew the planes 
and Navy maintenance men worked on the 
Corsairs when they were on the ground. Navy 
men and LTV representatives held the stop- 
watches. 

The A-7A exceeded both maintenance and 
reliability requirements. According to LTV 
spokesmen, the maintenance time was be- 
tween eight and nine man-hours per flight- 
hour; the Navy has not yet announced its 
official calculations. 


A QUICK LOOK AT THE A-T7A 


Powerplant: Pratt & Whitney TF30-P-6 
turbofan in A-7A (estimated 11,200 pounds 
of static thrust); Pratt & Whitney TF30-P-8 
turbofan in A-7B (estimated 12,200 pounds 
of static thrust); Rolls-Royce-Allison/GM 
TF41-A-1 Spey turbofan in A-7D (estimated 
15,000 pounds of static thrust). 

Performance: Maximum clean esti- 
mated 680 mph at 5,000 feet (Mach 0.9); 
tactical radius with internal fuel only and 
3,600 pounds of ordnance: 700 miles; ferry 
range with internal fuel: 3,400 miles; ferry 
range with four 300-gallon drop tanks: 4,000 
miles. 

Weapons: Two Mk. 12, 20-mm cannon in 
A-TA/A-7B; one M61 20-mm Vulcan cannon 
in A-7D; up to 15,000 pounds of bombs, mis- 
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siles, rockets, and gun pods on two fuselage 
and six wing pylons. 

Weights: 14,657 pounds empty and 32,500 
pounds designed catapult weight for A-7A/ 
A-7B; A-7D approximately 1,000 pounds 
heavier. 

Dimensions: Span, 38 feet, 834 inches; 
length, 46 feet, 144 inches (except A-7C, 48 
feet, 4½ inches); height, 16 feet, 2 inches; 
wing area, 375 square feet. 

Fuel Capacity: 1,500 gallons internal plus 
two 300-gallon drop tanks and two 450-gallon 
drop tanks. 

THE A-7 CAPABILITIES 


The Navy wanted a light attack aircraft 
with a good all-weather/day-night capability 
as well as a significant improvement in pay- 
load and combat radius over the A-4 Sky- 
hawk. The A-4E, with an empty weight of 
9,853 pounds, can carry up to 8,200 pounds of 
weapons and has a radius of more than 300 
miles with 4,000 pounds of ordnance. The 
A-7 has a superior avionics package and is 
credited with twice the load-carrying capabil- 
ity and twice the combat radius of the Sky- 
hawk. 

The A-7A radar-navigation package con- 
sists of a General Precision Laboratory APN- 
153 Doppler navigation sensor working with 
an ASN-41 navigation computer and a Lear 
Siegler ASN-50 all-altitude reference system. 
Other navigation equipment includes a Ben- 
dix APN-141 altimeter, a Servo-Mechanism 
air data computer, Applied Science Industry 
roller map display, and ARN-52 TACAN. 

A-7A radar is Texas Instruments’ APQ-116 
terrain-avoidance and ground-mapping 
radar, a TPQ-10 tracking radar, and an APN- 
154 radar beacon. The avionics for weapons 
delivery includes a CP-—741 weapons delivery 
computer, a television display for the Walleye 
missile, an ARW-77 Bullpup missile com- 
mand system, weapon selection-arming con- 
trols, and a weapons-release programmer. 

To give a Corsair pilot the most assistance 
possible in weapons delivery, the A~7B model 
was to have had an integrated Light Attack 
Avionics System (ILAAS), as mentioned ear- 
lier, which was to incorporate a digital cen- 
tral computer, inertial navigation, microcir- 
cuitry, and miniaturization. 

As a weapons carrier the A-7 Corsair has no 
single-engine equal. The Navy has generally 
preferred external store stations to internal 
bomb bays for carrier-based aircraft. (No 
Navy aircraft now used in the attack role 
have internal weapon bays.) The A-7 is fitted 
with three weapon-carrying pylons under 
each wing and one on each side of the fuse- 
lage for a total of eight pylons. The two fuse- 
lage (“cheek”) pylons each have a 500-pound 
capacity and are intended primarily for air- 
to-air missiles. These missiles plus two Mk. 12 
20-mm cannon (with a total of 680 rounds) 
provide the A~7A and A-7B with a potent air- 
to-air capability. The Navy periodically uses 
light attack aircraft of the A-4 series, armed 
with two 20-mm cannon and two Sidewinder 
missiles, as fighters aboard antisubmarine 
carriers deployed to the Western Pacific. The 
A-7s, when available in sufficient numbers, 
may similarly be employed in a limited fighter 
role. 

But the A-7's primary missions are strike, 
interdiction, and ground support. For these 
roles the two inboard wing pylons each hold 
up to 2,500 pounds of bombs, rockets, missiles, 
or gun pods, and the four outboard pylons 
can each hold up to 3,500 pounds of bombs, 
rockets, or missiles. (The Navy’s A-7 Corsairs 
are all fitted to deliver nuclear weapons; the 
Air Force A-7D does not now have these 
features.) 

To supplement the 1,500 gallons (10,200 
pounds) of fuel carried internally, the A-7's 
two inboard wing pylons can be fitted with 
300-gallon drop tanks and the two outer- 
most pylons can carry 450-gallon tanks. Com- 
binations of weapons and external fuel tanks 
can be carried for a total external load of 
about 15,000 pounds. LTV has published 
these mission profiles for the A-7A/A-7B: 
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Hi-Hi-Hi Attack Mission: Takeoff weight of 
26,399 pounds with 8,250 pounds of internal 
fuel and 1,800 pounds of weapons. This would 
permit a mission radius of 700 miles with 
the aircraft flying at optimum cruise alti- 
tudes with five minutes at sea level over the 
target and twenty minutes at sea level over 
base. 

Hi-Lo Attack Mission: Takeoff weight of 
30,283 pounds with 10,200 pounds (full) in- 
ternal fuel and 3,600 pounds of weapons. 
This would permit a mission radius of 700 
miles with the aircraft flying at optimum 
cruise altitude except for a 230-mile run to 
the target at low level, five minutes over the 
target, and twenty minutes over base at sea 
level. 

Close-Support Mission: Takeoff weight of 
34,511 pounds with 10,200 pounds of internal 
fuel and 7,500 pounds of weapons. This would 
permit a mission radius of about 450 miles 
with sixty minutes loiter over the target at 
5,000 feet and twenty minutes over base at 
sea level. 

In all of the above missions the aircraft 
has its two 20-mm guns and requires no ex- 
ternal fuel stores. The use of drop tanks 
would increase the above mission radii con- 
siderably. On a ferry mission with only in- 
ternal fuel an A-7A/A-7B has a range of 
some 3,400 miles; with four 300-gallon drop 
tanks, the plane could travel 4,000 miles 
(these distances include fuel reserves for 
twenty minutes loiter at sea level before 
landing). On paper the A-7’s range is virtu- 
ally unlimited because of its in-flight fueling 
capability. 

THE CORSAIR FLIES 

The first flight of an AFA came on Sep- 
tember 27, 1965—nineteen months after LTV 
won the light attack competition and twenty- 
five days ahead of schedule. The A-7A proved 
an easy-to-handle and agile airplane as it 
went through its paces in the Texas sky. 

The Corsair reached a speed of Mach 1.2 in 
a dive and slowed to almost walking speed 
with its flaps and large center-line dive brake 
extended. “Clean,” an A-7 can make 4.5-G 
turns and roll 160 degrees in the first second; 
with a 7,500-pound payload it can roll ninety 
degrees in the first second. 

A month after the first flights the Navy 
announced a contract for 157 Corsairs in ad- 
dition to the forty-two aircraft already on 
order (three previous contracts having been 
signed for three, four, and thirty-five air- 
craft). 

Deliveries of A-7A Corsairs to Fleet squad- 
rons began late in 1966 when about thirty 
aircraft had been produced, Then November 
carrier trials were conducted aboard the large 
carrier America—the Navy’s newest attack 
carrier testing the Navy's newest warplane. 

The Navy decided to show off the Corsair 
at the Paris Air Show during the summer of 
1967. Two A-7A Corsairs piloted by Navy 
Cmdr. Charles W. Fritz and Marine Capt. 
Alec Gillespie took off from Patuxent River, 
Mad., at 10:56 a.m. on May 19 (Paris time). 
Seven hours and one minute later they 
touched down at Evreux Air Base, near Paris, 
after a nonrefueled flight of 3,900 statute 
miles. Their average airspeed was 517.5 mph. 

According to Captain Gillespie, “We landed 
at Evreux without a single discrepancy and 
with enough fuel on board to fly 500 more 
miles and still have plenty to spare.“ 

Both aircraft in the transatlantic hop were 
standard A-7A Corsairs fitted with drop 
tanks. Captain Gillespie’s plane had come off 
the LTV production line in Dallas, Tex., the 
day before it took off for France. 

Meanwhile, at Lemoore, Calif., Navy Attack 
Squadrons 147 and 987 were completing 
qualification with the A-7A Corsair. Late in 
October of 1967. squadron VA-147, com- 
manded by Cmdr. James C. Hill, embarked in 
the attack carrier Ranger for the first combat 
deployment of the Corsair. The squadron 
had its normal complement of fourteen air- 
craft plus four spares. In addition to its Navy 
flight and support personnel, VA-147 was as- 
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signed three Air Force pilots, one mainte- 
nance officer, and twenty-one enlisted main- 
tenance technicians for training under 
combat conditions, 

The Ranger entered the war zone late in 
November. Air operations over North Viet- 
nam were hampered by bad weather, but by 
early December the Corsairs were flying reg- 
ular strike missions over the North, The 
Ranger and her seventy-odd warplanes are 
still deployed in Southeast Asian waters and 
no realistic evaluation of the Corsair’s per- 
formance was available at press time. It was 
known, however, that one A-7A was lost to 
a Communist surface-to-air missile early in 
the deployment. 


PROJECT STATUS 


At this writing Ling-Temco-Vought was 
completing production of the 199 A-7A Cor- 
sairs for the Navy and delivering the first of 
196 A-7B Corsairs powered by the improved 
TF30-P-8 engine. By the end of 1967 two 
Navy combat squadrons, VA-147 and VA-87, 
were fully operational with the Corsair and 
several other squadrons were in the process 
of transition. 

The first of seventy-four A-7D Corsairs 
ordered for the Air Force will be rolled out 
and begin flying this month. After extensive 
testing out of LTV’s Dallas facility, later in 
1968 the planes will begin arriving at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base for Category II testing, 
and TAC squadrons should begin receiving 
Corsairs late in 1968 or early in 1969. 

Side by side with the Air Force A-7Ds on 
LTV's production lines, a similar A-7E will 
be produced for the Navy. This variant, ex- 
pected to become the “standard” Navy Cor- 
sair, will include the Air Force avionics pack- 
age and the M61 “Gatling Gun.” At this time 
the Navy is planning to use the TF30—P-8 
engine to power the A-7E, but there is a good 
possibility that the higher thrust provided 
by the TF41 Spey will prove sufficiently at- 
tractive for the Navy to adopt it too. A 15,- 
000-pound-thrust plus TF30-P-18 is also un- 
der development for possible Navy use. 

Of course, the Navy’s A-TE will have the 
smaller wheels and brakes, automatic car- 
rier-landing equipment, nuclear weapons ca- 
pability, and other “naval” features of the 
AT-A/A-7B. Reportedly, the Navy has now 
contracted to LTV for 151 A-7Es. 

No final decision has been made in regard 
to which variant the Marine Corps will fly 
when Corsairs begin to replace A4 Skyhawks 
in Marine air wings during the early or mid- 
1970s. It will probably have the P-18 or TF41 
Spey engine because Marine attack planes 
usually operate from advanced bases, but 
with the features necessary to permit carrier 
operation, as all Marine fighter and attack 
squadrons are equipped and trained to fly 
from Navy carriers. 

Two final Corsair variants being considered 
are the A-7C and KA-7F. The A-7C is a two- 
seat aircraft based on the A-7B design. The 
Navy is interested in the plane for its ad- 
vanced training squadrons. It would be 
slightly longer than the standard A-7 and 
would have the same performance and weap- 
ons characteristics. To date no decision has 
been made to buy the A-7C; however, if the 
Navy does buy some the Air Force may also 
obtain some for advanced training. 

The designation KA-7F is a proposal for a 
carrier-based tanker version of the Corsair 
to replace the aging KA-3B Skywarriors now 
in service. The KA~-7F configuration provides 
for a fuselage-mounted drogue and hose reel 
for in-flight refueling of probe-fitted Navy 
aircraft and some Air Force planes (F-5, 
B-66, etc.). The plane would carry 18,600 
pounds of fuel in its internal tanks and four 
450-gallon drop tanks. 

The A-7 Corsair II program promises to be 
a big one in terms of aircraft and capabilities. 
With maximum anticipated use by the Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, the “about 
1,600” total suggested by LTV’s Paul Thayer 
could be low. Coupled with US service inter- 
est, the West Germans are watching A-T de- 
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velopments with keen interest as a possible 
replacement for the eight squadrons of Fiat 
G.91s which the Luftwaffe operates as strike 
fighters. The short-field capability of a Spey- 
powered A-7 coupled with the plane’s main- 
tenance characteristics make a Corsair with 
simplified avionics of interest to several 
smaller nations, 

Without too much imagination, one can 
see the jet-propelled Corsair rivaling its 
propeller-driven predecessor, the gull-winged 
F4U. The first XF4U-1 Corsair flew in 1940, 
and the last of the 12,681 aircraft came off 
the production line on Christmas Eve, 1952. 
The US Marines flew Corsairs throughout the 
Korean War, and the French Navy flew them 
a couple of years ago—when they were re- 
placed by LTV F-8s. It wouldn’t be sur- 
prising to see A~7s in US markings in 1980 
and in Allied insignia into the 1990s, 


Private Enterprise and Urban America 
HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend President Johnson for his ex- 
cellent message on the cities. He has rec- 
ognized the important role that private 
enterprise has to play in rebuilding our 
urban complexes. 

Private enterprise has a vital stake 
in the rebuilding of our cities. By and 
large, private funds, private firms, and 
private leadership must bear the brunt 
of this stepped-up drive to make our 
commies decent places in which to 

ve. 

Local governments must furnish the 
leadership and creative building efforts 
necessary to accomplish these goals. This 
is a major challenge in the face of the 
pressure now being exerted on city tax 
dollars and available manpower. 

But an even greater challenge faces 
private enterprise. It must be the actual 
pr of the renewed city and the new 

In the long run, it is in the best inter- 
est of the business community to move 
wholeheartedly into the work of rebuild- 
ing our cities to preserve those basic con- 
ditions on which business’ own growth— 
and profits—depend. 

Some critics contend that a commit- 
ment to build homes for the poor and 
to accept public guidance in community 
development requires shrinking profit 
margins—and consequently a serious re- 
duction in business enthusiasm. 

There are idealists who equate the new 
business interest with the abandonment 
of the profit motive—an expectation that 
crisis produces charity. 

Neither position provides the real an- 
swer. The real answer is that business 
can participate and still be in business: 

If it looks beyond immediate prospects 
to longrun returns. 

If it recognizes the savings in social 
costs that prompt and visible results can 
now provide. 

If it acknowledges that private enter- 
prise has objectives that transcend the 
classic portrayal of material gain—that 
3 values other than shopkeeper’s 
values. 
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Today President Johnson recom- 
mended that Congress authorize “the 
formation of private-funded partner- 
ships that will join private capital with 
business skills to help close the low-in- 
come housing gap.“ 

This is a sound proposal. It will direct 
the energies and resources of private 
enterprise to solving the problems of our 
cities. I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in supporting this proposal. 


Case for a Nuclear Navy 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, news 
stories of world events increasingly make 
the point of the challenge to America’s 
once great naval supremacy. 

As the Los Angeles Times editorialized 
on February 27, 1968: 


This country obviously cannot afford to 
take future U.S. Naval supremacy for granted. 


The case for nuclear surface ships and 
submarines has been apparent to many 
for a long time. It rests not only on the 
superior capabilities which nuclear power 
affords but also on monetary efficiencies. 

The Los Angeles Times editorial points 
out that if the U.S. Navy is to retain its 
lead over the Soviet Navy “in this era 
of tight budgets, we must get the most 
for our money.” And: 


That being so, surely the time has come to 
build nuclear warships instead of arguing 
over their merits—which have now been 
amply proven. 


I commend to the reading of all the 
Members the Times editorial, Case for 
a Nuclear Navy”: 


CASE FOR A NUCLEAR NAVY 


With Russian shipyards working overtime 
to build a navy capable of challenging 
American power anywhere in the world, this 
country obviously cannot afford to take 
future U.S. naval supremacy for granted. 

Thus, incoming Defense Secretary Clark 
Clifford should give the most serious con- 
sideration to the cries of alarm which are 
coming from the Pentagon admirals and 
from the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Soviet Adm. Sergei Gorshkov has been 
quoted as boasting that “sooner or later, the 
United States will have to understand that 
it no longer has mastery of the seas.” 

In testimony released by the joint com- 
mittee over the weekend, Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover warned, in effect, that Gorshkov 
may be proved right unless the Administra- 
tion can be nudged into building more nu- 
clear submarines, and setting a faster pace 
on surface warships. 

Other Navy spokesmen are expected to 
say much the same thing in a hearing today 
before the House Armed Services Committee, 

At present, the U.S. Navy has 78 nuclear- 
powered warships. These include 74 sub- 
marines, the aircraft carrier Enterprise, the 
guided missile cruiser Long Beach and two 
guided missile frigates. 

Thirty-six more nuclear vessels have been 
authorized or under construction, all but 
four of which are attack submarines. The 
Defense Dept. is asking for a handful of 
additional surface warships in next year’s 
budget. 
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Welcome as the latter development is, 
military affairs experts in Congress are dis- 
turbed by outgoing Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara’s refusal to start construction on 
some of the ships already authorized, and 
the decision to build only four more 
atomic subs before closing out the program. 

When McNamara took over the Pentagon 
in 1961, he quickly accepted the wisdom of 
using nuclear power for submarines. But 
nuclear propulsion for surface warships 
failed to meet his cost-effectiveness tests. 

Thus, he blocked nuclear power for the 
carrier John F. Kennedy, and has been 
rather unenthusiastic about it for other 
vessels. 

Experience has proved that McNamara 
was too cautious—that nuclear- powered 
warships are not only more effective in mili- 
tary terms, because of their long range and 
much lesser dependence upon logistical 
support, but are as cheap as or cheaper than 
oil-fired warships in the long run. 

The carrier Enterprise and three smaller 
nuclear warships have now steamed over 
10 million miles without having to cancel a 
single mission because of reactor plant 
failure. 

If our navy is to keep its lead over the 
Russians in this era of tight budgets, we 
must get the most for our money. That 
being so, surely the time has come to build 
nuclear warships instead of arguing over 
their merits—which have now been amply 
proven. 


Resolution on the James Madison 
Memorial Building 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a resolution by 
the American Library Association urg- 
ing the creation of a James Madison 
Memorial Building, badly needed by the 
Library of Congress. 

This excellent resolution deserves the 
careful consideration of all persons 
interested in an adequate facility for the 
great Library of Congress and for the 
great services it provides for our people. 
RESOLUTION ON THE JAMES MADISON MEMORIAL 

BUILDING 
(Adopted by the Council of the American 
Library Association, January 11, 1968) 

Be it resolved that the American Library 
Association, a professional organization 
with a membership of more than 37,000, 
hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action to make 
appropriations to further the construction 
of the Library of Congress James Madison 
Memorial Building in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, because, due to escalation in 
prices, any delay only adds to the cost of 
the building, which is generally recognized as 
essential. Funds now necessarily being ex- 
pended for rental space could be saved; and 
services vital to the library world, the re- 
search community and the public would not 
be endangered because of lack of appropriate 
space; 

Therefore the American Library Associa- 
tion calls upon the Congress to act swiftly in 
the national interest on behalf of the Library 
of Congress, which serves as the national 
library of the United States and whose sery- 
ices are central and essential to the welfare 
of the Nation’s libraries and all the people 
they serve. 


February 29, 1968 
Guaranteed Student Loan Programs 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which I feel is essential 
to the effective operation of the guaran- 
teed student loan programs as provided 
for under the Higher Education and Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Acts of 1965. This bill would raise 
by 1 percent the possible interest rate 
that could be charged for loans guaran- 
teed under those programs. 

The additional interest would be paid 
by the Government while the student was 
in school. Thereafter, it would be shared 
by the student and by the Government, 
each paying one-half. 

This bill would make the student loans 
more accessible to the many students who 
desire them. At present, they are in 
search of loans that have been promised 
but in fact do not exist. They do not 
exist because the lending institutions 
cannot afford to offer these loans at the 
interest ceiling provided by the laws now 
in existence. 

I have received communications from 
many lending institutions in my district. 
I have sought the views of many others. 
All would like to participate in this pro- 
gram. Those who do participate do so 
as a public service—at a loss. 

Almost without exception, the lending 
institutions indicate that participation 
is either foreclosed or severely limited 
because of the loan yield. As one com- 
pares net yield on loans offered by 383 
banks reporting for a 1965 survey by the 
American Bankers Association, and yield 
on student loans, the difference is more 
than 2 percent. In a survey of the guar- 
anteed student loan programs conducted 
by the college entrance examination 
board, it was found that the large com- 
mercial banks felt the following with 
regard to a 6-percent simple interest 
rate, which is now the interest ceiling for 
the guaranteed student loan programs: 
2 percent considered it profitable, 13 per- 
cent considered it a break-even proposi- 
tion, 85 percent considered it as a loss 
operation. 

The survey found: 

The staff of this study is convinced that 
the lending institutions must secure a rea- 
sonable profit on guaranteed loans and that 
the burden of evidence indicates that six 
percent simple interest is not yielding a rea- 
sonable profit to most lending institutions. 
It recommends therefore that the return be 
set to yield a reasonable profit. 


The effective operation of the guar- 
anteed student loan programs is a 
needed investment in the area of educa- 
tion. It provides added incentive to 
middle-income families who find it a 
hardship to finance a college education. 
A multitude of Federal and private pro- 
grams provide advanced education for 
those gravely in need of financial assist- 
ance. The middle-income persons, who 
may in fact feel as severe a need, are 
passed by the wayside. 

Very importantly, the program would 
also apply to the student not wishing to 
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attend college, who would prefer to pur- 
sue vocational education at a high level. 

I urge favorable consideraton of addi- 
tions to the guaranteed student loan 
programs. 


Take the Positive Approach on Travel 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, you know I 
represent one of the greatest tourist areas 
in the United States and that I have been 
greatly concerned by our failure to make 
the most of our opportunities to attract 
foreign visitors to the United States. This 
lack of emphasis upon promoting the 
United States as a travel destination was 
impressed upon me when I served as 
chairman of a special travel subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Although I have left 
that committee for the Rules Committee, 
I have continued to be deeply concerned 
by the lost opportunities inherent in our 
lack of adequate funding of the U.S. 
Travel Service and its overseas travel 
promotion program. To help remedy this 
situation I introduced H.R. 3934 to pro- 
vide more adequate funding of this pro- 
gram and to give domestic support to 
the overseas promotion through im- 
proved reception facilities for visitors 
from overseas. In the more than a year 
since I introduced this legislation in the 
House, our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion has continued to deteriorate. Now 
we are being asked to support restrictive 
legislation to retard international travel 
rather than promote. I cannot support 
this restrictive course when I know we 
have not tried the positive course of an 
adequate travel promotion program. I ap- 
peared, therefore, before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on February 29 
to oppose this restrictive legislation. I 
insert in the Recorp at this point my 
testimony before that committee in the 
belief that it will be of interest to my 
colleagues. 

I also am enclosing a copy of my re- 
cent letter to the honorable chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], urging 
hearings on my bill. His most informa- 
five and encouraging comments on this 
legislation, and my letter are also in- 
serted at this point in the Recor, along 
with a reprint of my bill, H.R. 3934: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CLAUDE PEP- 

PER BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 

COMMITTEE REGARDING THE PRESIDENT’S 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROPOSAL, FEBRUARY 

29, 1968 

Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, I wish to thank the 
Chairman for this opportunity to express my 
views on the proposed enactment of a series 
of measures designed to restrain American 
travel abroad in order to improve our bal- 
ance of payments position. At the outset, 
let me state that I am greatly disturbed by 
the tax proposals which you have before you 
for consideration, and that I do not favor 
their enactment, I say this not because I 
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do not share the Administration’s concern 
with the balance of payments dilemma in 
which the United States now finds itself, 
This is a situation which cannot be allowed 
to continue indefinitely. But I do not think 
it is necessary to accept the negative defeat- 
ist approach. I do not think we should de- 
spair, before we have tried, of finding sound 
and constructive alternatives. 

I wish to stress particularly the alterna- 
tive of doing more to bring foreign visitors 
to our country and of doing a better job of 
making them welcome so that they will 
serve on their return as an encouragement 
for their fellow countrymen to visit us. The 
President’s Industry—Government Special 
Task Force on Travel has recommended that 
we follow the positive course, and there is 
already before the Congress legislation to 
expand our travel promotion program. 

Over a year ago, on January 26, 1967, I 
introduced a measure, H.R. 3934, which 
would be designated as the International and 
Domestic Travel Act and would amend the 
International Travel Act of 1961, to strength- 
en substantially the United States Travel 
Service and enable it to be far more effective 
in encouraging many more foreigners to visit 
the United States. This is the positive route, 
This is not retrenchment. This is not a re- 
versal of our traditional policy of encourag- 
ing the removal of travel restriction through- 
out the free world. 

H.R. 3934 aims at greater stimulation of 
the friendly contact that promotes under- 
standing and cooperation among the peoples 
of the world. It would increase the annual 
authorization for the United States Travel 
Service from the present $4.7 million to $15 
million. It would authorize up to $10 million 
a year for direct travel promotion to attract 
foreign visitors to our shores, and it would 
authorize up to $5 million for use in improv- 
ing our domestic reception facilities to help 
us keep the flow of satisfied foreign tourists 
rising year after year. 

The present Travel Service authorization 
is $4.7 million but the actual appropriations 
were only $2,975,000 for this fiscal year—1968. 
This sum is grossly inadequate and I believe 
the Congress should double the authoriza- 
tion for overseas promotion and triple the 
actual appropriation. I have talked in the 
past with the able director of the United 
States Travel Service and he has consistently 
indicated to me his confidence in the ability 
of the Travel Service to do a real job on 
travel promotion if we give the Service an 
adequate budget. I am sure he still believes, 
as he has told me previously, that a $10 mil- 
lion appropriation would enable his agency 
to have a significant impact on our travel 
deficit. 

Even with its present and very inadequate 
appropriation, the United States Travel Serv- 
ice has done a gratifying job of bringing 
the wonders of the United States and the ad- 
vantages of visiting our country to the atten- 
tion of tourist agencies and would-be trav- 
ellers in many, many foreign countries, This 
is reflected in the fact that, for the first 
ten months of 1967, the number of business 
and pleasure visits to the United States was 
up over 30 per cent above the first ten months 
of 1966. Since the Travel Service was created 
in 1961, the flow of visitors from overseas— 
where we need to have our greatest impact— 
has tripled: from a half million in 1961 to 
one and a half million in 1967. 

This has been accomplished despite the 
fact that the direct promotion aspects of 
the Travel Service budget are those that 
have to be cut back most deeply when we 
fail to provide the full amount authorized, 
The administrative costs take up a larger 
share of the money available and we have 
less, even proportionately, to spend on travel 
advertising, special promotions, and other 
essential ingredients of a good travel promo- 
tion program. 

I would like to point out that the money 
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we give the United States Travel Service 
is far less than the amount allotted by 
most foreign countries for their respective 
Official travel promotion agencies. For exam- 
ple, last year Greece spent $11 million; the 
United Kingdom, $9 million; Ireland over 
$13.5 million; Canada over $8 million. 

I feel strongly, therefore, that until the 
Travel Service has had a chance to demon- 
strate what it can accomplish with addi- 
tional funds, we should refrain from taking 
any action which would not only be a blow 
to the freedom of Americans to travel but 
might well have the most unfortunate re- 
percussions and bring retaliation abroad. 

I know you have heard many statements 
of well-founded and cogent opposition to 
these travel tax proposals and I do not want 
to add unduly to this record. I do not need 
to stress the administrative complexity and 
ease of evasion of the expenditures tax, nor 
the discriminatory burdens it places on cer- 
tain classes of Americans who would like to 
travel abroad. 

But I do want to indicate why on principle 
I think this tax is an appallingly regressive 
step. Last year, after long drawn out nego- 
tiations, we finally completed the Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations. As the Presi- 
dent said in his Economic Report on Febru- 
ary 1 of this year, this was “the most suc- 
cessful multilateral agreement on tariff re- 
duction ever negotiated.” With this tax, we 
are going directly counter to the spirit of 
the Kennedy Round. Not only will it put a 
brake on American travel abroad, a step 
which will have serious implications for the 
economies of many of our partners abroad, 
but it will cause many of these countries to 
curtail their purchases of American goods 
and services. How can we at one and the 
same time tell our own people not to travel 
abroad and burden them with high taxes 
when they do, and at the same time expect 
foreign countries to let their nationals travel 
freely to this country? We cannot single out 
in tax legislation those countries abroad 
which seek to exploit our balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and prohibit travel to 
those countries, without bringing on retalia- 
tion. But our American citizens, if left free 
to choose, can make their own judgments 
about who our friends are and can make 
their travel plans accordingly. Many of 
them are doing this already, and this can 
be done to help our balance of payments 
without involving official coercion and pro- 
voking official retaliation. 

We cannot expect to enact a travel tax in 
a vacuum; we cannot expect it to work sim- 
ply to our advantage and not have far- 
reaching consequences for our travel and 
trade policies. A travel tax would be aimed 
at only a symptom of our balance of pay- 
ments problem and it could not bring a long- 
term solution. I am not certain that a travel 
tax would even be beneficial as far as the 
payments balance is concerned in the short- 
run; I know it will not serve our long-run, 
long-term international interests. 

Our balance of payments problem is serl- 
ous, but it has been serious for a long time, 
and it has been serious so long because we 
haye tried to rely upon expedients, rather 
than developing long-term solutions. I think 
we now should do what we could have been 
doing for several years to close the travel gap 
in a positive and constructive way, I think 
we should take this positive step forward, 
before we take two steps backward and live 
to regret our short-sightedness. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
giving me this opportunity ot express my 
views. I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will hold 
hearings soon on my bill. The Chairman of 
that committee has advised me that he hopes 
to have such hearings in the near future. I 
urge your committee to give us a chance to 
pursue this positive approach before this ad- 
ditional tax burden is imposed upon the 
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American traveller and upon the system of 

increasingly freer international travel which 

we have labored so hard and for so many 
years to build. 

Thank you. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1968. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, Rayburn House 
Office Building. 

Dear HARLEY: You will recall that my bill, 
H.R. 3934, to authorize an annual appropria- 
tion of $15 million for the United States 
Travel Service was referred to your committee 
on January 26, 1967. At this time, I most re- 
spectfully but urgently request that you hold 
hearings on this measure at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

We in the Congress face the prospect of 
imposing burdensome taxes upon Americans 
who wish to travel abroad as a means of re- 
ducing the deficit in our country’s interna- 
tional accounts. Yet we have not done any- 
thing like all we could do to reduce the 
“travel deficit” by bringing more foreign 
visitors to the United States. 

All of us agree that the balance of pay- 
ments situation is serious and that action 
needs to be taken to bring down the overall 
deficit. But, before we impose a burdensome 
and administratively cumbersome tax upon 
American travelers, I feel we should explore 
thoroughly the opportunities for taking a 
positive and constructive approach to this 
problem. I have been assured by the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Travel Service, Mr. John W. 
Black, that in his opinion the amount of 
money I am requesting in my bill would en- 
able his agency to reduce significantly the 
travel deficit. I believe we should afford him, 
and others who would wish to testify, an 
opportunity to be heard on what could be 
done to promote additional travel to the U.S., 
if the program were given adequate support. 
I am convinced that it would not be enough 
to increase our investment in the Travel 
Service from the $3 million level of recent 
years to the $5 million level now authorized. 
I believe we must double the authorization 
and triple the appropriations to assure an 
effective program. 

In view of the heightened concern over our 
balance of payments situation, I urge that 
you consider appropriate hearings on H.R. 
3934 at the earliest possible date. 

Warmest personal regards to you and the 
members of your honorable committee, and 

Believe me, 

Always sincerely, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1968. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoLLEAGuE: Your letter of February 
13 regarding your bill, H.R. 3934, is timely 
in view of the current discussion of our 
balance-of-payments problems and the var- 
ious proposals for seeking a solution through 
the imposition of some restrictions on Amer- 
ican travelers. This is a subject to which our 
Committee is giving attention and is one to 
which I trust one of these days we can give 
an appropriate amount of time. 

We have been aware of the operations of 
the United States Travel Service and the 
fact that it was our intention in the original 
enactment of the legislation to have a thor- 
ough review after the first few years of its 
operation to determine its effectiveness and 
what additional support, if any, should be 
given to this kind of activity. 

It would be my hope that when the re- 
ports currently being prepared by the Task 
Force are completed we should be enabled to 
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get into this matter, at which time naturally 
we would be pleased to hear from you as to 
your own suggestions of what might be done. 
Sincerely yours, : 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


H.R. 3934 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the In- 
ternational Travel Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2121-2126) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first and second 

sections and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 
“That it is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States, and promote 
friendly understanding and appreciation of 
the United States by encouraging foreign 
residents to visit the United States and by 
facilitating international travel generally, 
and by otherwise encouraging and facilitat- 
ing travel within the United States (includ- 
ing its possessions for the purposes of this 
Act). f 

“Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
‘Secretary’) shall— 

“(1) formulate for the United States a 
comprehensive policy with respect to do- 
mestic travel; 

“(2) develop, plan, and carry out a com- 
prehensive program designed to stimulate 
and encourage travel to and within the 
United States for the purpose of study, cul- 
ture, recreation, business, and other activi- 
ties and as a means of promoting friendly 
understanding and good will among peoples 
of foreign countries and the United States; 

“(3) encourage the development of tourist 
facilities, low-cost unit tours, and other ar- 
rangements within the United States for 
meeting the requirements of all travelers; 

“(4) foster and encourage the widest pos- 
sible distribution of the benefits of travel 
at the cheapest rates between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States and within the 
United States consistent with sound eco- 
nomic principles; 

“(5) encourage the simplification, reduc- 
tion, or elimination of barriers to travel, and 
facilitation of travel to and within the Unit- 
ed States generally; 

“(6) collect, publish, and provide for the 
exchange of statistics and technical informa- 
tion, including schedules of meetings, fairs, 
and other attractions, relating to travel and 
tourism; and 

“(7) establish an office to be known as 
the Office of Travel Program Coordination, 
which shall assist the Secretary in carrying 
out his responsibilities under this Act for the 
purpose of (A) achieving maximum co- 
ordination of the programs of the various 
departments and agencies of the United 
States Government to promote the purposes 
of this Act, (B) consulting with appropriate 
officers and agencies of State and local gov- 
ernments, and with private organizations 
and agencies, with respect to programs under- 
taken pursuant to this Act, and (C) achiev- 
ing the effective cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local governmental agencies, and 
of private organizations and agencies, con- 
cerned with such programs.”; 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of section 3(b) the following: “and shall 
not otherwise compete with the activities 
of other public or private agencies"; 

(3) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 4", and 
by inserting at the end of such section 4 a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary may appoint two as- 
sistant directors for the purpose of this Act. 
Such assistant directors shall be compen- 
sated at the rate provided for GS-18 in the 
Classification Act of 1949.“; 
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(4) by redesignating sections 5, 6, and 7 
as sections 6, 7, and 8, respectively, and by 
inserting after section 4 a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall establish a 
National Tourism Resources Review Commis- 
sion. Such Commission shall be composed of 
fifteen members appointed by the Secretary 
from among persons who are informed about 
and concerned with the improvement, de- 
velopment, and promotion of United States 
tourism resources and opportunities or who 
are otherwise experienced in tourism re- 
search, promotion, or planning, The Secre- 
tary shall appoint a chairman from among 
such members. The Commission shall meet 
at the call of the Secretary. 

“(b) The Commission shall make a full 
and complete study and investigation for 
the purpose of— 

“(1) determining the domestic travel 
needs of the people of the United States and 
of visitors from other lands at the present 
time and to the year 1980; 

“(2) determining the travel resources of 
the Nation available to satisfy such needs 
now and to the year 1980; 

“(3) determining policies and programs 
which will insure that the domestic travel 
needs of the present and the future are ade- 
quately and efficiently met; 

“(4) determining a recommended program 
of Federal assistance to the States in pro- 
moting domestic travel; and 

“(5) determining whether a separate 

agency of the Government should be estab- 
lished to consolidate and coordinate tourism 
research, planning, and development activi- 
ties presently performed by different existing 
agencies of the Government. 
The Commission shall report the results of 
such investigation and study to the Secre- 
tary not later than two years after the effec- 
tive date of this section, The Secretary shall 
submit such report, together with his rec- 
ommendations with respect thereto, to the 
President and the Congress. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to engage 
such technical assistance as may be necessary 
to assist the Commission, the Secretary shall, 
in addition, make available to the Commis- 
sion such secretarial, clerical, and other as- 
sistance and such pertinent data prepared by 
the Department of Commerce as the Com- 
mission may require to carry out its func- 
tions. 

(d) Members of the Commission, while 
serving on business of the Commission, shall 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including traveltime; and, while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

“(e) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $2,500,000 for the purpose of 
this section.” 

(5) by striking out “$4,700,000” in the sec- 
tion redesignated as section 7 and inserting 
in lieu thereof 815,000, 000; and 

(6) by striking out “International Travel 
Act of 1961“ in the section redesignated as 
section 8 and inserting in lieu thereof “In- 
ternational and Domestic Travel Act". 


National Engineers Week 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last week, designated “National 
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Engineers Week“ in recognition of the 
fact that our first President, George 
Washington, was a notable civil and mili- 
tary engineer, my attention was called to 
a local association affiliated with a na- 
tional engineering society to whom I 
would like to give recognition. 

District of Columbia Association No. 1 
is composed of power and plant engineers 
and operators throughout the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. They are affiliated 
with the National Association of Power 
Engineers, with more than 12,000 mem- 
bers in 192 chapters throughout the Na- 
tion. The organization was founded in 
1882, and is one of the oldest engineering 
societies in this country. 

The association is a nonprofit engi- 
neering society for the engineer/operator 
and all men engaged in maintenance and 
operation of powerplants and building 
service plants. Its purposes are to ad- 
vance careers through continuing educa- 
tion programs, to increase public aware- 
ness of the responsible role performed by 
the engineer/operator, to enhance the 
prestige of careers in plant engineering 
and maintenance, to advance the compe- 
tency of engineer/operators to assist 
them in doing a more efficient job safely 
and economically, and to promote a shar- 
ing of knowledge and exchange of experi- 
ence among its members. 

The association does not interfere in 
any way between its members and their 
employers, recognizing the identity of 
interests between employer and em- 
ployee, and not countenancing any proj- 
ect or enterprise that will interfere with 
perfect harmony between them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to pay 
tribute to this fine organization and to 
congratulate its members on the fine job 
they are doing. 


Leftists Running Out of Time 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
the Members are aware that the political 
performances of actress Menila Mercouri 
are often Hollywood public relations pro- 
ductions and not legitimate spontaneous 
public gatherings. Therefore, I believe 
the following article, which appeared in 
the Greek Press on February 21, and 
which describes a recent performance by 
Miss Mercouri in Chicago, merits atten- 
tion: 

LEFTISTS RUNNING OUT OF TIME 

Melina Mercouri’s appearance in Chicago 
over the week-end was a very poor opening 
performance, indeed. As a self-proclaimed 
heroine of “Democracy” in Greece she failed 
to convince anyone. Her well publicized rally 
ended in a room with 50-60 people, mostly 
the well-known leftists of her entourage. The 
Greek-American community turned its back 
to her and no Civic organization could be 
convinced to sponsor her appearance—ex- 
cept her own leftist “committee,” 

Melina had no surprises. She continued on 
her hate campaign (“I hate dictators,” “I 
hate everyone who is not anti-Junta,” Don't 
go to Greece,” Don't buy Greek products”) 
and announced that she will collect money 
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for “refugees” and “families of tortured pris- 
oners in Greece.“ 

Actually whatever money will be collected 
will go to communistic purposes since there 
are no “refugees” abroad, except the Com- 
munists who were chased out of Greece after 
their defeat in 1949 and there are no prison- 
ers except 2000 hard-core communists who 
refuse to sign a declaration that they will 
abstain from subversive activities. And they 
refuse such a declaration for the simple rea- 
son that they are professional communists 
and they take orders from the international 
communist conspiracy. Had they signed such 
a declaration and be set free, Melina would 
have no stand for her campaign. 

Melina said she has evidence of “tortures” 
of Greeks but she produced none. Even the 
leader of communist youth of Greece (the 
Lambrakis organization) the composer Mikis 
Theodorakis, who was recently released after 

the declaration, denied in his inter- 
view to foreign correspondents that he was 
ever mistreated, 

“Greece needs a period of peace to settle 
political passions of the past,” Theodorakis 
said. 

Another denial of mistreatment came from 
Andreas Papandreou who, after receiving an 
amnesty from the present Government of 
Greece, for crimes for which he was indicted 
by the previous government, he was released 
and free to travel anywhere. 

Melina cannot receive any support from 
the Greek-American community for two rea- 
sons: 

First, because her campaign is purely anti- 
Greek and she proclaims she will even take 
up arms against the Greeks, and, second, be- 
cause her leftist background and associa- 
tions are well-known. Her father was a 
deputy of the communist-front party of EDA 
of Greece and her movie-producer husband 
Jules Dassin was investigated and exposed 
for his communist activities by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
banned from Hollywood. He since makes his 
pictures in Europe. 

On the other hand, Greek-Americans have 
their own firsthand information about con- 
ditions in Greece and cannot be fooled so 
easily by Melina’s lies. Thousands are con- 
tinually going to Greece and coming back 
only to praise unanimously the present Gov- 
ernment for its constructive work for the 
welfare of the people of Greece. 

The sentiments of the Greeks are senti- 
ments of satisfaction and happiness—with 
the exception of professional communists and 
politicians who lost their jobs. And even they 
admit that can only blame themselves for 
the Army take-over, a take-over forced upon 
the Greek military “in order to prevent a 
new Viet Nam in Greece” (to use the words of 
none other than Gen. James Van Fleet him- 
self). 

The Greek government has already an- 
nounced the timetable of a plebiscite on the 
new Constitution to be followed by elections 
and return of Greece to the parliamentary 
form of government, under the provisions set 
by the new Constitution. 

This plebiscite and these elections will 
prove a final mortal blow to the communists. 
Because democracy will not only be 100% re- 
stored to Greece. It'll be also protected. 

That is why communists cannot wait. They 
know they are running out of time, And so 
is Melina. 


Congressional Questionnaire Results 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
during the first session of the 90th Con- 
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gress the people of my Third Congres- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
first questionnaire. Of the 168,000 mailed, 


February 29, 1968 
on the feelings of my constituents, which 


sional District in Arkansas received my 27,213 were returned. Below is a report may be of interest to my colleagues: 


Percent Percent 
Questions Yes No No Questions Yes No No 
opinion Yes No No opinion Yes No No 
opinion opinion 
1. Do you favor: 5. Do you favor Federal regulation of the right 
(a) A 6-percent surtax on the income to buy or own a gun 2. 6,802 18,206 2,205 25.0 66.9 8.1 
tax as proposed by President 6. Would a favor a plan whereby a sub- 
Johnson to provide an additional stantial portion of Federal taxes would be 
$5,000,000,000 for the War? 3,227 21,218 2,768 11.9 77.9 10.2 returned to the States to spend as they 
(b) Would you rathercut back domestic WOE or ath eines E 19,193 5,119 2,901 70.5 188 10.7 
spending $5,000,000, regard- 7. Would yy favor reducing the voting age 
less of — popular or worth TTT 11,945 13,418 1,850 43.9 49. 3 6.8 
while the programs 17,148 6, 572 3,493 63.0 24.1 12.9 | 8. Do you think the poverty program is reach- 
2. Do approve of tHe Presidents handling ing the people in need 1,480 21,716 4,017 5.4 79.8 14.8 
of the Vietnam War 2,704 20,914 3,595 9.9 76.8 13.3 
3. Do „9 2 1 i z 
a 20-percen! rease in soc 
security benefits with an accom- Number Percent 
7555 — as ‘the 1 6,525 16,483 4,205 23.9 60. 5 15.6 
BS proposed by ne Peete Le x x r p 4 9. Do you feel the Buffalo River would serve the people better: 
(0) b * rone, = 15 By being dammed for flood control and hydroelectric power... 3, 458 12.7 
8 he ts without b) By being protected in its natural state with the creation of a 
an increase in payroll taxes?.... 14,608 7,575 5,030 53.6 27.8 18.6 WW 7 28. 
4. Do you favor extending medicare, at an in- d) No interest one way or the o 6.967 25.8 


creased tax cost, to an additional 1,500,- 
000 people under age 65 who are disabled?. 7,700 16,309 


3,204 28.3 59.9 11.8 


Vietnam and Patriotism 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Alexandria Gazette in Alex- 
andria, Va., America’s oldest daily news- 
paper, carried an editorial on George 
Washington’s Birthday which I believe 
merits the attention of all Members of 
this House. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


VIETNAM AND PATRIOTISM 


We are at war in Vietnam. This is the 
truth and this is the reality. Why we are 
there is of little consequence today. What 
is important is that being there the American 
people must begin to grow up in their think- 
ing. Our first thoughts should be to raise 
our voices in support of our men who must 
fight this bloody war. To call this war im- 
moral, implying that any war could be moral, 
shows plain unadulterated childish stupidity. 
It does only the Viet Cong good when the 
mouthings of the supposed intellectuals and 
social misfits are given unlimited valuable 
newspaper space. 

When influential newspapers, news media 
and their analysts report half truths or their 
perverted views instead of the truth the Viet 
Cong knows that he has an unwitting dupe. 
He knows that many who read the story will 
be easy prey for his propaganda. He knows 
he has a helper who will slowly in the name 
of Freedom of the Press erode the unwary 
Americans feelings of patriotism. 

It is time that we here in the United States 
begin to have a large dose of patriotism. It 
is time that we began to remember that liv- 
ing under the red, white and blue of the 
American flag makes any other life pale by 
comparison. It is time that we shout 
“hurrah” for the flag and sing the Star 
Spangled Banner with real fervor not just 
in a hurry to get on with a ball game or 
some other happy pastime. 

It is time that we began to show respect 
for the sacrifice of men such as the President, 
Secretary of Defense and Secretary of State. 
We will no longer be the land of the Free 
or the Home of the Brave the day men of 
such stature feel that it is not worth the 
slings and arrows of humiliation to serve our 
country. It is revolting to see and hear that 
one of these men has had to hurry into a 


public gathering by a back door because the 
dirty, unkempt rabble are allowed to bar- 
ricade the front door and streets in the name 
of Free Speech and Assembly. 

It is unthinkable that a man of General 
Westmoreland’s training and intelligence 
must be defended for doing his duty. That 
some of the American elected officials and 
politicians are so blinded by their fears and 
political ambitions at this time of grave 
national danger as to join in this criticism is 
unbelievable. How the world wide Commu- 
nist leaders must see our country, they have 
every right to feel that these officials and 
politicians care only for self and not for 
this the greatest nation on earth. 

Let us drive out the hippies and the mis- 
guided intellectuals who foul the air and 
building walls with filthy mouthings. These 
are the ones who last fall caused over one 
million of our tax dollars to be spent for 
their few days of turmoil, and completely 
wasted the energies of those who had better 
things to do to help our men in Vietnam. 

It is time for all real red blooded Amer- 
icans to rise and drive out these immoral, 
psychotic and neurotic dregs of our society. 
Let us return them to their proper place in 
America, the bottom of our social structure. 
Let us return to responsible journalism and 
the true meaning of freedom of the press. 
Let us back and respect our men in high 
places. Let us back our men in Vietnam in 
all they must do to win the war. 

In summation we believe the words of 
General Bruce C. Clarke (USA-retired) upon 
his return from an inspection trip to Viet- 
nam are wise indeed. “Our troops in Viet- 
nam represent the best of dedicated Ameri- 
can manhood. They deserve our whole- 
hearted support. To add to their casualties 
by statements or actions is both immoral 
and unjustified by any U.S. citizen. They 
have unity and morale on a high order, If 
the same were true at home the outcome of 
their efforts would not be in any doubt and 
the war might soon be over.” 

God grant us a swift return to peace. 


Resolution on Estonian Independence 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
50 years ago, after decades of struggle, 


Estonia proclaimed its independence as 
a democratic republic. To commemorate 
this anniversary, the City Council of 
Baltimore, adopted a resolution on Feb- 
ruary 19, which I include in the RECORD 
at this time: 


RESOLUTION—CITy CouNcIL 137 


(Introduced by Mr. Gallagher at the request 
of the Baltimore Estonian Society, Inc., 
Kaljo Popp,, President, 1932 Belair Road, 
Baltimore, February 19, 1968) 


Read and adopted. 

City Council Resolution on the occasion of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence of the Republic of Estonia, 

Estonia is a country of about 1,100,000 in- 
habitants, surrounded in th: West and North 
by the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Finland. 
Its people are fiercely devoted to liberty and 
freedom and in defense of this ideal, the na- 
tion has, throughout its history, been at arms 
to repel aggressors. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
after a long struggle lasting nearly three 
decades, the southern part of Estonia was 
conquered by German crusaders and the 
northern part by Danish King Valdemar II. 
As a pawn in power politics, Estonia was in 
the sixteenth century to become a Swedish 
province, and in the eighteenth century 
Sweden ceded this people to Imperial Russia. 

Following World War I, on February 24, 
1918, Estonia achieved the goal of her long 
fight and proclaimed herself independent as 
a democratic republic, and was so subse- 
quently recognized by the Allies as well as 
other countries. However, this small democ- 
racy was under constant harassment and 
attack by Soviet Russia and in 1940 under an 
ultimatum from the Soviet Union, a puppet 
government completely servient to the So- 
viet Union was imposed on Estonia and the 
land was renamed Estonia “a Soviet Repub- 
lic” and she became one of the Soviet Union 
Republics. 

The enslavement of this people has con- 
tinued on to the present time, with a short 
interruption when the land was occupied by 
the Germans from 1941 to 1944. This small 
land suffering from oppression and exploita- 
tion will never reconcile herself to the status 
of a Soviet colony. 

On Saturday, the 24th of February, 1968, 
Estonian people and their brethren through- 
out the world are commemorating the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the Republic of Estonia. 
Their struggle for freedom continues un- 
abated and they look forward to the day 
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when the invader will be gone and when 
again they will be able to “proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabit- 
ants thereof”; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the City Council of Balti- 
more, That the wishes of our City are ex- 
tended to the people of Estonia that they 
may again enjoy peace in their land, with 
liberty and freedom for all of their people; 
and that they may in the near future achieve 
self-determination for their land, free of the 
oppressive yoke of a conqueror; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Estonian 
Ambassador to the United States, to the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from Maryland, and to the Baltimore Esto- 
nian Society, Inc. 


A Specific Recommendation for Ending 
the War In Vietnam 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 13, 1967, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a report of the Ameri- 
can Security Council concerning six 
different ways of blocking the port of 
Haiphong in North Vietnam. Last fall 
Defense Secretary McNamara admitted 
before a Senate committee that 80 per- 
cent of North Vietnam’s imports were re- 
ceived through Haiphong, yet this port 
still remains operative as a prime source 
of supply. 

The American Security Council, in its 
Washington Report of February 19, has 
provided yet another possibility for 
bringing Ho Chi Minh to his knees, thus 
terminating eventually the unbelievable 
program of terror which has been visited 
upon the people of South Vietnam. 
Entitled, “Carrying the War to North 
Vietnam: Time to Strike the Red River 
Dike System,” the report was authored 
by Norborne T. N. Robinson III, who is 
editor of the locally based Congressional 
Digest. In October, 1967, Mr. Robinson 
submitted to the President and congres- 
sional leaders of both parties a memo- 
randum on this subject. The pro and con 
Digest takes no editorial positions, there- 
for the author’s views are advanced as 
an individual vitally interested in this 
issue. 

The author contends, along with many 
of us, that “the ultimate in humaneness, 
once a war has started, is to use every 
practical means to conclude it.” Specifi- 
cally, it is recommended that considera- 
tion should be given to an attack, or 
threat of attack, on the man-made 
earthen dikes, canals and irrigation 
works in North Vietnam which both 
produce and distribute that country’s 
vital rice supply: 

North Vietnam’s rice production, concen- 
trated in a relatively small area along the 
Red River, is dependent upon a water system 
of man-made earthen dikes, canals and 
irrigation works, very vulnerable to U.S. air 
strikes. Attack or even the threat of an attack 
on these water system could measure the 
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war’s duration in months instead of years, 
since it would simultaneously limit internal 
distribution of the now vital food imports 
from Red China and the Soviet Union. 


The report points out that the Korean 
War offers a precedent for this type of 
attack: 

Eisenhower, as part of a pressure campaign 
necessary to conclude the Korean War, 
bombed in May, 1953, North Korean irriga- 
tion dams, flooding rice crops by the square 
mile. 


This strategy, in my opinion, should be 
given serious thought in view of recent 
events in South Vietnam and the ap- 
parent willingness of the Communist 
forces to continue their planned carnage 
against their brothers in South Vietnam. 
I agree with the author that— 


As a bloodless, humane method of attain- 
ing a solution to the problem of shortening 
the war, a plan of selective cuts in the Red 
River water system accompanied by the safe- 
guards to the civilians, would seem to be 
worthy of consideration. 


I include the Washington Report of 
February 19, 1968, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

CARRYING THE WAR TO NORTH VIETNAM: TIME 

TO STRIKE THE RED River DIKE SYSTEM 


(By Norborne T. N. Robinson III, guest 

editor) 

(Eprror’s Note—Guest editor, Norborne 
T. N. Robinson III, is editor of Congressional 
Digest. In October, 1967, he submitted to the 
President and congressional leaders of both 
parties a memorandum on this subject. The 
pro and con Digest takes no editorial posi- 
tions. Mr, Robinson writes on this matter as 
an individual.) 

North Vietnam not only has a serious food 
shortage, but both production and distribu- 
tion are heavily dependent upon the 
turbulent Red River and the dikes that con- 
tain it. 

The ultimate in humaneness, once a war 
has started, is to use every practical means to 
conclude it. Based on this precept, part of 
the strategy employed by effective U.S. peace- 
makers has been systematic attack on enemy 
food resources. Lincoln sent Sherman to the 
sea. Wilson reinforced the Allied blockade of 
Germany. Roosevelt pressed a submarine and 
air campaign to cut vital Japanese food im- 
ports. Eisenhower, as part of a pressure cam- 
paign necessary to conclude the Korean War, 
bombed, in May, 1953, North Korean irriga- 
tion dams, flooding rice crops by the square 
mile. 

North Vietnam’s rice production, concen- 
trated in a relatively small area along the 
Red River, is dependent upon a water system 
of man-made earthen dikes, canals and ir- 
rigation works, very vulnerable to U.S. air 
strikes. Attack or even the threat of an at- 
tack on these water systems could meas- 
ure the war’s duration in months instead of 
years, since it would simultaneously limit in- 
ternal distribution of the now vital food im- 
ports from Red China and the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, targeting the food would be the 
opposite of waging war against people by 
“carpet-bombing” population centers, for the 
strategy would involve conserving a rice-eat- 
ing population while curtailing the rice. 
Leaflet drops could warn civilians to evacuate 
selected floodable areas, There need be no 
famine. The Allies have ample food supplies 
and the means to distribute it easily. After 
the war, if the North Vietnamese people had 
a less hostile regime and desired U.S. tech- 
nical help, the earthen water systems could 
be rebuilt at a fraction of a year’s war cost. 
The extent of the damage would, of course, be 
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up to the North Vietnamese. They can call off 
their war at any time, 

Adding water systems to the prime target 
list would not entail risking a “flash point” 
bringing in greater Soviet and Red Chinese 
intervention because the same geographical 
and technological factors that now establish 
a perimeter to the war would still prevail. 

The “inner-directed” Soviets have never 
even intimated committing nuclear suicide 
over Vietnam any more than they did after 
the recent defeat of their Near East clients. 
Unable to support an expeditionary force 
over a lengthy line of sea communication, 
vulnerable to conventional interdiction by 
U.S. surface forces, their response capability 
is effectively limited to war materiel shipped 
to the Northeast coast. 

On the north is Red China, where the 
maxim of judging a potential enemy by his 
“capabilities not his probabilities” is par- 
ticularly applicable. Unlike in Korea, Red 
China now knows in advance that any mas- 
Sive intervention risks interdiction by U.S. 
tactical nuclear weapons. Red China physi- 
cally cannot now break through this nuclear 
Shield even if disposed to try. The western 
geographical dimension to the war, Laos and 
Cambodia, is fundamentally a position of 
sanctuary, not strength. Aside from limited 
supplies via the Sihanouk Trail and from 
rice raids in Laos, the Main Force units 
which sortie from there are reinforced 
from North Vietnam. Closing the geo- 
graphical ring around the war are the Allied 
positions on the south and southeast. 

Operating within this general perimeter 
to the war, the strategic objective of the 
Allies is pacification. U.S. forces, however, 
cannot be free to help hold and pacify to 
their maximum effectiveness so long as they 
must contend with Main Force units con- 
stantly reinforced and supplied from the 
North. Substantially slow the rhythm of this 
infiltration and U.S. ground forces could 
rapidly accelerate pacification. Cut-off enemy 
units in Cambodia and Laos would face a 
modified “withering on the vine” fate simi- 
lar to that of the Japanese on by-passed Pa- 
cific Islands in World War II. ARVN forces 
could gain military supremacy throughout 
Scene Vietnam and the U.S. phase-out could 

The fastest and surest way to stop the 
major infiltration is to cause its collapse 
from the rear by removing North Vietnam 
as an effective belligerent. The key to this 
objective may lie in a combination of its 
food shortage and certain unique geographi- 
cal factors. 

THE VULNERABLE RED RIVER DIKE SYSTEM 

North Vietnam, agriculturally, is even 
smaller than it appears on a map. The bulk 
of the population is concentrated in a 100- 
mile coastal triangle growing rice in the low- 
lying Red River delta, most of the rest of 
the country being unsuitable for major cul- 
tivation. The unique characteristic of this 
rice production is its dependence on the Red 
River which is hemmed in by gigantic dikes, 
rising in places 40 feet above sea level, 60 
feet wide at the base and 20 feet wide at 
the top. The delta area is laced with a sub- 
sidiary system of major dikes, dams and 
irrigation canals to prevent crop flooding 
during high water periods and parching dur- 
ing dry spells. 

Although the delta water system is a struc- 
tural labyrinth, certain fundamentals illus- 
trate the situation. The Red River, after 
absorbing two main tributaries where the 
delta area begins, some thirty miles above 
Hanoi, carries an average of 140,000 cubic 
feet of water per second for a hundred miles 
through the delta to the sea. Moreover its 
irregular flow can vary from 20,000 to a po- 
tent 850,000 cfps (twice the discharge of the 
Nile), depending on the weather. The Red 
River flow, if unchecked, is sufficient to turn 
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the entire 5,000 square mile delta into a lake 
and swamp blending into the sea. In places 
the delta is also vulnerable to tidal inunda- 
tion, and a related system of sea dikes exists. 

The objective of targeting this water sys- 
tem would not, however, be to create such a 
lake, but to use selective cuts to curb food 
production and distribution and to create in- 
ternal political problems for the Hanoi 
regime. The intricate pattern of the water 
system lends itself naturally to such selec- 
tive targeting. 

With its heavy military operation in the 
south, North Vietnam cannot feed itself, The 
food shipments from Red China and the So- 
viet Union that attempt to meet the deficit 
come in via ports in the northeast (shoal 
waters along the lower coast require lighter- 
ing which is very vulnerable to interdiction) 
and down overland through the “northeast 
corridor” from Red China. 

Since the Red River bisects North Vietnam, 
these shipments go to the populated areas of 
the delta or through it to the south, Internal 
distribution is by rail, highway and the 
transportation network created by the water 
system itself: canals and roads on top of the 
dikes. Since the level of the Red River sea- 
sonally fluctuates by at least 25 feet, certain 
representative heights above sea level illus- 
trate the vulnerability of the transportation. 
The main road directly south from Haiphong 
passes through country only seven feet above 
sea level. Kien An, the air base outside the 
port, is 16 feet. Yen Vien, the rail yard for the 
lines coming in from Red China, located 
seven miles northeast and across the river 
from Hanoi, is also 16 feet, although 60 air- 
line miles inland. 

TARGETING THE DIKES 

Should U.S. air strikes begin by making 
only a few modest dike cuts and leaflet drops 
when the good flying weather resumes in 
March a morale-cracking tremor would run 
throughout North Vietnam. There isn’t a 
delta peasant who doesn’t live with the sig- 
nificance of the dikes. Hanoi’s total war 
mobilization requires tight organization, as 
does the very existence of the regime itself. 
It would be difficult to retain this organiza- 
tion intact if thousands of peasants started 
walking to high ground. There would be ade- 
quate time for evacuation. The center of the 
delta is no more than 35 miles from high 

For most of the people it would be a 
day or two's easy walk. All the people could 
evacuate before the high water period of 
June-October. Hanoi’s problem, however, 
would be that there are some 8-10 million 
people in the delta. 

A short air campaign having the poten- 
tial of causing a major population reloca- 
tion, without attacking the population, 
would in itself place an intolerable strain 
on the internal distribution. By June, if the 
war continued, the air campaign could con- 
centrate on rice crops proper. Serious attacks 
would not only cost one crop by inundation 
put next winter’s crop as well. Much of the 
November-March monsoon consists of driz- 
zle, providing enough humidity for rice but 
not enough water without irrigation from an 
impounded supply. 

The winter monsoon, inhibiting pin-point 
bombing by its cloud cover, has been taken 
advantage of by Hanoi to distribute imports 
of war materiel, including food. With much 
of Hanoi’s organized transportation in dis- 
array from selected flooding, precision tar- 
gets, such as rolling stock and bridges would 
be of less importance. Fewer routes would 
mean greater transport congestion, increas- 
ing interdiction impact. By establishing, 
with leaflet drops to warn the populace, 
aerial “free fire zones” similar to those em- 
ployed for allied artillery near the DMZ, 
radar bombing through the cloud cover 
could be continued remaining lines 
of communication until the weather cleared. 
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With transportation across the delta se- 
verely hampered, the regime would be forced 
to rely more on routes crossing the river 
upstream from Hanoi. Not only would this 
add some 200 miles to the route south, an 
important factor for primitive transporta- 
tion, but the delta evacuees north of the 
river could present a problem. They would 
be athwart the import supply line. This hill 
and forest terrain is ideal for guerrilla war- 
fare. Delta exacuees to the south would have 
the river between them and the imports. 
They might also decide to take action against 
bicyclists and foot porters moving food for 
the war in the south. 

It is doubtful that the regime would wish 
to see such a food war scenario played to 
the end, for it would risk being overthrown. 
Even should it elect to try, the regime could 
not fight effectively in the south at the 
same time. Enormous manpower resources 
are already being diverted to repair of exist- 
ing communications, under impact of the 
air war. The only remaining military man- 
power pool left to contend with dike repair 
supervision and an uneasy populace is the 
regular army earmarked for the war in the 
south, In a “two front war” the regime could 
afford to lose on the southern front, but 
never on the new front in their heartland. 

In a relatively short time Red China will 
have the nuclear ICBM capability to reach 
downtown urban America in 30 minutes, 
quicker than most commuters. The U.S. needs 
the “short punch” capability of forward 
Asian positions to assist in maintaining max- 
imum deference. Corollary to this is the de- 
sirability of removing a half million U.S. 
ground forces as potential nuclear hostages 
to early-phase limited range Chinese nuclear 
weapons. 

The surest way to prevent a major escala- 
tion of the war may well lie in accelerating 
it. On humanitarian grounds alone, accelera- 
tion is superior to attrition for the end of 
the war would be in sight. 

As a bloodless, humane method of attain- 
ing a solution to the problem of shortening 
the war, a plan of selective cuts in the Red 
River water system, accompanied by the safe- 
guards to the civilians, would seem to be 
worthy of consideration. 


The San Rafael Wilderness Bill: Let’s 
Have the Whole Loaf 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference committee report on the San 
Rafael Wilderness bill, S. 889, will shortly 
come before the House for its considera- 
tion. S. 889 omits from legal wilderness 
designation 2,000 acres of natural wilder- 
ness along the Sierra Madre Ridge. The 
House included this 2,000 acres in its bill 
as passed in October 1967, because the 
area fully qualifies as wilderness under 
the definition of the Wilderness Act and 
because the people at the official public 
hearing required by the Wilderness Act 
strongly expressed themselves as want- 
ing this 2,000 acres placed within the na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. 

The argument advanced by the ad- 
ministering Federal agency, our excellent 
Forest Service, for omitting this 2,000 
acres was based on old plans for heavy 
public use of this area, including intro- 
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duction of a new public automobile 
road, which it was claimed would necessi- 
tate special and extensive fire prevention 
measures inconsistent with the Wilder- 
ness Act. With the abandonment of 
these plans by the Forest Service itself 
a number of years ago, special fire-pre- 
vention treatment would not be needed 
and the argument does not apply. 

The prime point at issue now in con- 
nection with the San Rafael Wilderness 
bill is whether the wishes of the citizens 
as expressed at the public hearings re- 
quired by the Wilderness Act are going to 
be given full weight as the Congress con- 
siders each bill proposing an addition to 
the national wilderness system. These 
hearings were provided for under the 
Wilderness Act to assure the people of 
an effective opportunity to be heard. How 
effective this opportunity proves to be 
depends upon how faithfully the Con- 
gress is prepared to listen. 

On the San Rafael Wilderness the offi- 
cial hearing record is strong and clear 
that the people want the 2,000 acres 
along the Sierra Madre Ridge made a 
part of the national wilderness system. 
Acknowledging the wishes of the people, 
I will vote to return to conference the 
committee report endorsing S. 889, and 
I urge my distinguished colleagues in the 
House to do likewise. 


Fabulous Fourth Questionnaire 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, with unan- 
imous consent, I submit the fifth an- 
nual Fabulous Fourth Questionnaire for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 


ASSIST YOUR CONGRESSMAN, JOHN W. WYDLER, 
WITH Your ADVICE AND OPINION 


WHY A QUESTIONNAIRE? 


Dear FIND: As has been my custom since 
you first sent me to Washington, I am asking 
your views on a number of matters. The tre- 
mendous response to my four previous ques- 
tionnaires indicates a great and intelligent 
interest in Federal affairs. Your comments 
were interesting and informative and further 
cement the necessary communications be- 
tween a Congressman and his constituents. 

I realize the questions are general in na- 
ture and that the issues I vote on are more 
specific. Your answers, however, will act as 
guidelines by which you can help shape my 
votes. Often my vote is on a program which 
I do not prefer. I must then choose to sup- 
port that program or none at all. I try to 
make the choice that you would prefer. 

When you have completed this question- 
naire, to return it, refold the mailer so that 
my name appears on the outside. I will be 
glad to send you a report on the results, and 
to reply to questions and comments, This will 
ne time because of the limitations of my 
staff. 

I want to thank every one of you for the 
time and thought given to answering this 
questionnaire, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. WYDLER, 
Member of Congress. 
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[Please check your choice] 
| For For 
His Her tabulation His Her tabulation 
only only 
A. FOREIGN POLICY B. DOMESTIC POLICY—Continued 
1. The wr in Vietnam should be— 5. The urban crisis should be dealt with by— 
(a) en a Bon pO than itis at Rn to 2 (d) Increasing State and Federal ex xpenditures for public hous- 
PS Oo 4 ing, jobs, slum clearance, and welfare aid oO a 
one — ‘at the present level Oo 3 (e) Undecided or no opinion o (0 
Brought to an end b 4 negotiated withdrawal. o 2 6. Excessive outflow of the amera dollar should be dealt with by 
Ended by U.S. withdrawal now 0 1 one of the following, primarily— 
Undecided or no opinſon o 0 a) Restriction o American investments abroad. Oo oO 4 
2. Marlen ad mission of Communist China to the United Nations should b) Restrictions of foreign | — — of Americans o oO 3 
c) Reduction of milita nog ace o o 2 
preconisa absolutely. o a 4 Reduction in nonmi Mary o 6 1 
poned for now. [m] [m] 3 e) Undecided or no opinion Oo a 0 
Posto 10 considered [m] o 
D arn as soon as ible.. o o 1 C. INDEX OF IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC ISSUES 
3 600 ded or no opinlon -a.n ---+---->- ==>... -2 o Oo 0 
3. . te commitment in Europe should be— 7. pe bose 5 1 will find a number of issues . — Lene de- 
er SE RR a ey agers a 4 Eqs} 1) GF 4 You can help me evaluate their significance by 
8 Maintained at present levels o o 3 tolling. — baw important they are to you. In the space next to 
Reduced without being abandoned [5] oO 2 each item pease piaco a number ind ting the seriousness of 
Eliminated completel - — 1 we uestions to you 
Undecided or no opinion. g (m) 0 ay gf extremely critical; (4)—If serious; (3)—If important 
ut not serious; ( —— but not important; 
B. DOMESTIC POLICY or noteworthy but not significant; (0)—if of no con- 
cern 
4. The 188 ated 2 cit in the Federal budget should be— „ aanas GEA aa eas 9898 1 
iminated by reducing Government expenditures in Vietnam war... s134) o 2 
civilian but not in military functions... ...-....-.-... at] o (5) rban crisis 0 o 3 
ye Eliminated by reduction in military expenditures primarily Civil rights struggle Oo Oo 4 
C (m) (4) Public education Bes g 5 
(c) Eliminated by cutting military and ci Crime 504 and con eo jo 6 
edera! Governmen g o (3) NUON cs a E D6 
(d) 8 by es nie surtax of 10 percent as desired ) Aid to 2 nations Ine. 8 
President Johnson 1 .,a 2 Public or low rent housing... oy è | g 
2 Left standing as a debt. against the future. m] [m] 1 Care for the aged Oo oO 0 
Undecided or no opinion Oo oO 0 ) Congressional reform.......... U U 11 
5. The bag crisis should be dealt with by— Y) Federal-State revenue sharing Cis 12 
Increasing the number and power of the police o o (4) m) Tax deduction for political contributions a Oo 13 
b Letting private enterprise provide jobs, housing, etc., Tax deduction for college tuition o [m] 14 
through business activities 88728 3 Use of drugs. Garg 15 
(c) Reducing the role of government generally Oo o 2 


Pinned by Girl Scout Brownie Patrice Af- 
fonso of Westbury, Congressman Wydler 
promises to do all he can to further annual 
cookie drive. [Photograph, not printed in 


RECORD.) 

Mrs. Marie Chichester of Hempstead asked 
Congressman Wydler’s advice on what to do 
with priceless 1777 thirteen star American 
Flag. She is shown presenting it to Curator 
Edward Smitts of Nassau County Historical 
Museum. [Photograph, not printed in REC- 
ORD.] 

Important: If you wish to receive a reply 
to your comments in regard to the questions 
asked or a tabulation of the results, please be 
sure to include your name and address in the 


space below. 


LEGISLATIVE BOX SCORE 


In the first session of the 90th Congress I 
supported the following proposals which I 
think were good legislation: 

S. 780 (Public Law 90-148)—Air Quality 
Act—Broadens and extends the Clean Air 
Act. Expands the authority to conduct and 
assist in research relating to fuels and vehi- 
cles to eliminate pollution of air by prevent- 
ing and controlling the discharge into the air 
by various types of pollutants. 

H.R. 10783 (Public Law 90-226)—The Anti- 
Crime Law—Revises various aspects of crimi- 
nal procedure in the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12144 (Public Law 90-201)—Whole- 
some Meat Act—Clarifies, strengthens, and 
extends the Federal laws pertaining to the 
inspection and marking of meat used as hu- 
man food. 

H.J. Res. 888 (Public Law 90-218)—Makes 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968—Republican proposal to cut $5 billion 
in spending. 

H.R. 12080 (Public Law 90-248)—Social Se- 
curity Amendments—increases social secur- 
ity and medicare benefits. 


WYDLER EXAMINES PROSPECTS OF PRESENT 
CONGRESS 


The President renewed his call for in- 
creased taxes in his State of the Union mes- 
sage. Last year, a coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats ed to forestall a similar 
demand. Economists are divided on the mat- 
ter, but I do not see how transferring the 
spending of your money from your hands to 
those of the Government is going to defer 
inflation. The President's budget is still very 
much in the red with or without the tax 
increase, 

I oppose the President's proposal for a spe- 
cial tax on travel, or even the prohibition 
of foreign travel. Any amount saved would 
be unsubstantial. The President must come 
up with something more basic and far reach- 
ing before I could approve it, The balance 
of payments deficit is the result of the Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal mismanagement, 

The President also proposed another pro- 
gram to train the “hard core unemployable.” 
That is admirable and I applaud it, but we 
already have expensive programs under way 
to do just that, Adding another program 
would only add millions in administrative 
costs and duplication of duties and efforts. 
The most effective way to get quick results 
would be to expand and improve our pres- 
ent manpower retraining programs, 

This can be a busy and productive session. 
I believe last year’s session was a most pro- 
ductive one, possibly not for the production 
of new legislation, but for voting down many 
bills which would have proved tremendously 
expensive, and by forcing some cut-back in 
Federal spending. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION A MUST 


This session can also continue the im- 
portant work of protecting the American 
consumer, Last year we passed a Clean Meat 
Act and a Flammable Fabrics Act. This year 
we will pass the Truth-in-Lending legisla- 
tion. All these matters have my full support. 
I am leading a fight to see that viewers are 
protected from dangerous X-rays emitted 
from some color television sets. 


FABULOUS FOURTH FORUM: SOCIAL SECURITY 
AND MEDICARE BENEFITS INCREASED 

I am making available, for free, informa- 
tion on the new Social Security and Medi- 
care benefits, passed by the 90th Congress. I 
supported the improvements in the Social 
Security and Medicare laws which provided 
these increased benefits. 

If you are interested in obtaining a bro- 
chure which will explain the benefits to you, 
please write me for a copy. 

SENIOR CITIZENS FORUM 

A Senior Citizen Forum will be held at 
Roosevelt Field, Friday, March 29 at 2 p.m, 
Refreshments will be served and a drawing 
conducted. All senior citizens are welcome. 

TOURIST TIME 

As spring approaches, I look forward to 
seeing many “Fabulous Fourthers” in Wash- 
ington. Let my office know of your plans sev- 
eral weeks in advance and tours and passes 
will be arranged. 

Jack WYDLER. 


Vietnam Claims Ex-Art Student 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Alexander S. Chin, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the RECORD: 

VIETNAM CiLamms Ex-Arr STuDENT—PRIVATE 

First Crass CHIN, 23, Was DUE FOR DIS- 

CHARGE IN MARCH 


Pfc. Alexander S. Chin, a 23-year-old ma- 
rine who had attended the Maryland In- 
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stitute of Art on a scholarship, was killed 
last week in South Vietnam, the Defense 
Department announced yesterday. 

Private Chin, who enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in March, 1966, was killed February 22 
when a fragmentation bomb exploded near 
him while he was on an infantry operation 
at Quang Tri, his family was told. 

A 1963 graduate of Douglass High School, 
Private Chin had been in Vietnam since 
February, 1967. He was scheduled to return 
to Baltimore on March 8 and, shortly there- 
after, to be discharged from the Marines. 


IN 3D MARINES 


He was assigned to the 3d Marine Division 
and, after completing his training at Parris 
Island, S.C., and Camp Lejeune, N.C., had 
been stationed at Camp Pendleton, Cal., from 
May, 1966, until he was sent to Vietnam. 

Private Chin attended the Maryland In- 
stitute for three years before leaving school 
and working briefly for the Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency. 

An artist whose work ranged from realism 
to surrealism to abstract paintings, Private 
Chin had exhibited paintings at the Druid 
Hill Park art show, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Hospital and at the Institute. 

Also a sculptor, he intended to complete 
his studies at the Institute after his dis- 
charge from the Marines. 

Private Chin, who lived in the 2100 block 
Koko lane, was “dissatisfied with the war in 
Vietnam,“ a family friend said yesterday. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. Betty 
Chin; two sisters, Mrs. Lottie Green and 
Yvette Chin; and three brothers, Levi, John 
R. and Tyrone Chin, all of Baltimore. 


Russia’s Navy 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks there have been many arti- 
cles and editorials concerning the dra- 
matic growth and surging activity of the 
Soviet Navy. This broad attention re- 
fiects a basic change in the Soviet strat- 
egy which is sure to have a most pro- 
found influence on the world in years to 
come. 

Because of the potential impact of 
these developments on our national se- 
curity, I include three recent articles 
devoted to the new Soviet Navy in the 
Extensions of Remarks portion of the 
Recorp. They are: Russia's Navy,“ from 
Time magazine, February 23, 1968; “The 
View From Grosvenor Square,” by 
Holmes Alexander, in the American 
Security Council’s Washington Report, 
dated February 5, 1968; and “Ivan Hugs 
the Shores of Tripoli,” by John Maffre, 
published in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1968: 

Russia: POWER PLAY ON THE OCEANS 

“The flag of the Soviet navy now proudly 
files over the oceans of the world. Sooner 
or later, the U.S. will have to understand that 
it no longer has mastery of the seas.“ 
Admiral Sergel Gorshkov. 

The author of that threatening boast 
walked up to a snake charmer in the Indian 
city of Agra last week and, while his sides 
looked on aghast, seized a thick, six-foot- 
long python in his strong hands and draped 
it over his shoulders. Making a ten-day tour 
of India, the commander of the Russian navy 
was acting like the traditional sailor on 
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shore leave. He viewed the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight, visited the Nehru Museum and 
the site where Mahatma Gandhi’s body was 
cremated, and shopped for souvenirs. But 
Admiral Sergei Georgievich Gorshkov's trip 
to India had an entirely serious purpose, as 
do all his trips these days. He is trying to 
line up a worldwide system of ports of call 
and bases for his navy, and he hoped to 
persuade India, which is about to receive 
at least three submarines from the Soviet 
Union, to reciprocate by allowing Soviet men- 
of-war to fuel and make repairs in Indian 
ports. 

While the attention of the U.S. is focused 
on Viet Nam, the Russians are mounting at 
sea a new challenge that the U.S. and its 
allies will have to deal with long after the 
fighting in Southeast Asia is ended. This may 
come as a surprise to most laymen—but not 
to U.S. naval experts. While Russia’s stock 
of intercontinental missiles and its huge 
land army on Europe's periphery still remain 
the major military threats to the West, in 
recent years the Russians have developed a 
global navy second only to the U.S. in size 
and weaponry. As a comparison between the 
two navies shows (see chart), the U.S. re- 
mains indisputably the world’s greatest sea 
power. But, in a remarkable turnaround 
since World War II, Moscow has transformed 
a relatively insignificant coastal-defense 
force that seldom ventured far from land 
into a real blue-water fleet. If any one man 
is responsible for this change, it is Admiral 
Gorshkov, 57, who became the youngest 
admiral in Soviet history at 31 and has 
guided the growth of the navy as its chief 
for the past twelve years. He has totally 
re-shaped the Soviet Union’s once conserva- 
tive naval strategy and transformed the 
fleet into the most effective and flexible arm 
of Soviet foreign policy. 


NAVAL STRENGTH 


United States U.S.S.R. 
Type Number Type Number 
Attack carriers 15 Attack carriers 0 
5 and support 
carriers 17 Helicopter carriers 2 
Battleships and 
cruisers. 14 rukers 19 
Destroyers, frigates, Destroyers, frigates, 
and destroyer and destroyer 
i SE Ta EEE 330 escorts 170 
Nuclear-powered Nuclear-powered 
Submarines 75 ubmarines 55 
Other submarines...... 80 Other submarines.... 305 
Landing craft 105 Landing craft 


Torpedo and missile Torpedo and missile 
boats. boats 


FORMIDABLE FLEETS 


Since 1957, Russia has added to its navy 
virtually all of the ships that now make up 
its impressive striking power. It has a mod- 
ern force of 19 cruisers, 170 destroyers, mis- 
sile frigates and destroyer escorts, and 560 
motor torpedo boats. Its 360 submarines, 55 
of them nuclear, give Russia the world’s 
largest submarine fleet, far exceeding the 
U.S. total of 155 subs but falling short of the 
U.S, fleet of 75 nuclear subs. 

Moreover, unlike other naval powers, the 
Soviet Union uses its merchant marine and 
other seagoing services as important arms 
of the navy. Russia has the world’s fastest- 
growing merchant fleet, which will pass the 
lagging U.S. merchant marine in tonnage 
in the early 1970s. Its high-seas fishing fleet 
is the world’s largest and most modern; 
many of its 4,000 craft fish for vital informa- 
tion along foreign coasts as well as for the 
creatures of the sea. The Soviet Union also 
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has the largest oceanographic fleet, whose 
200 ships plumb the earth's waters for mili- 
tarily valuable data on depths, currents, 
bottom topography and other information 
of interest to its ships and submarines, Says 
Admiral John McCain Jr., commander in 
chief of U.S. naval forces in Europe: “The 
Russian program to develop its seapower is 
more advanced and fully developed today 
than most people realize. It encompasses the 
full spectrum of the uses of the sea—in its 
military, economic, political and commer- 
cial connotations.” 

The new Soviet emphasis on seapower 
represents a major strategic decision, With 
its arsenal of 720 ICBMs more than offset by 
a larger U.S. deterrent, with its huge land 
army muscle-bound and deprived of global 
mobility in the middle of the great Eurasian 
land mass, Russia has turned to the sea to 
break out of its own geographic confines 
and attempt to wield truly global power. 

Using the navy as a political as well as a 
military force, the Kremlin hopes that its 
mere presence in many places will act as a 
deterrent to the U.S. Moreover, the Russians 
want to be ready to move quickly into any 
areas where U.S. power and prestige may 
recede. They not only plan to project a more 
tangible Russian influence in the underde- 
veloped world but also, by using their mer- 
chant fleet, to get a strong hold on the raw 
materials vital to Soviet—and often to Amer- 
ican—industry. Ultimately, though, the Rus- 
sian navy's biggest threat is a military one. 
Its offensive strategy not only zeroes subma- 
rine-carried nuclear missiles in on U.S. 
cities, but aims to isolate North America 
from Europe and Asia in case of war. 


BRIDGE OF TROUBLE 


The imperial reach of the Soviet navy has 
already begun to have its impact on world 
events. In the tense Sea of Japan, a flotilla 
of 16 Soviet cruisers and missile frigates has 
in the past few weeks shouldered its way 
between the coast of North Korea and the 
U.S. Navy task force that was sent into the 
area to add some muscle to U.S, diplomatic 
demands for the return of the Pueblo and 
its crew. Soviet destroyers have also closely 
shadowed the carrier Enterprise, which with- 
drew because of North Korean protests 
shortly before the Soviet navy’s approach. 
The Soviet presence checkmates the U.S. 
pressure on North Korea and gives the Krem- 
lin a local pressure point without having to 
resort to nuclear threats. 

Soviet seapower sustains the two countries 
that are giving the U.S. the most trouble. 
A bridge of 150 freighters from Russian ports 
carries to Haiphong the SAMs, the petro- 
leum, the rockets, the assault rifles and the 
ammunition that keep North Viet Nam 
fighting and killing U.S. soldiers. Moreover, 
it is the fear of hitting those Russian ships 
that has so far kept the U.S. from bombing 
Haiphong’s piers or mining the harbor. And 
it is another bridge of Soviet ships that car- 
ries the $1,000,000-a-day in supplies that 
sustains Castro’s Cuba as the only Commu- 
nist foothold in the Hemisphere, 


OUTFLANKING NATO 


In the Mediterranean, the impact of the 
Soviet fleet has been particularly dramatic. 
Where Russia had only half a dozen ships 
a year ago, it now has 46 ships, almost as 
many as the 50-ship U.S. fleet, which for 
years had made the “Med" practically an 
American lake. Many of the Soviet ships 
came through the Dardanelles during the 
Six-Day War, and their arrival helped per- 
suade the Israelis to accept a cease-fire. The 
Soviets have enhanced their new image as 
the protector of their Arab allies by keeping 
a few ships in Alexandria and Port Said so 
that Israeli bombers will not be tempted to 
blast away at the vast amount of war maté- 
riel that is flowing into those ports. 

One main Soviet objective is to outflank 
NATO's land-based defenses—a goal that the 
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Russian navy has partially reached by pene- 
trating the Mediterranean. In a report to the 
Western European Union last November, 
Dutch Delegate Frans Goedhart warned: “It 
is no longer correct to speak of the ‘danger’ 
of the Soviet Union outflanking the NATO 
southern flank. This ‘danger’ has become & 
reality.” To the north, the Russians have 
also turned the Baltic into a virtual Red Sea 
on which their warships now outnumber 
NATO forces 5 to 1. 

To support its growing naval activity, Rus- 
sia is searching for new bases and ports of 
call. Soviet diplomats are setting up an em- 
bassy in the new republic of South Yemen, 
where the Russians have their eye on the 
former British naval installation at Aden; 
the installation not only controls entry to 
the Red Sea but is an ideal base from which 
to expand influence into the oil-rich Sheik- 
doms of the Persian Gulf. The Soviets may 
also be able to use the facilities of the big 
British naval base at Singapore, which Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew has said he will rent 
to all comers after the Royal Navy pulls out 
in 1971. The big question in the Mediterra- 
nean is whether the Russians will move into 
the Algerian naval base at Mers-el-Kebir, 
which the French evacuated last month; it 
is only 315 miles east of Gibraltar. Russians 
have also used their influence with the Arabs 
to set up secret stockpiles of spare parts 
within trucking distance of Arab ports. 


RUSSIAN MARINES 


Admiral Gorshkoy’s ships are not only 
wide-ranging but among the world’s newest 
and best equipped. Unlike the U.S. and Bri- 
tain, both of which emerged from World War 
II with large surface fleets, Russia had to 
start practically from scratch after the war. 
The result: while 60% of the U.S. fleet con- 
sists of ships 25 years old or older, the Soviet 
navy’s surface fleet is sleek and modern, “Al- 
most every time you go into a harbor,” says 
U.S. Navy Captain Harry Allendorfer, an ex- 
pert on Soviet seapower, “if there are no 
flag markings and you pick out the cleanest 
and best-looking ships, nine out of ten of 
them will be Russian.” 

The Soviet Union is adding to its fleet of 
55 nuclear-powered submarines at the rate 
of five a year. Most of the Soviet nukes are 
hunter-killers whose mission is to destroy 
U.S, Polaris subs in time of war, but a grow- 
ing number fire a new underwater missile 
that has a range of at least 1,500 miles (v. 
the U.S. missile’s range of 2,500 miles). Since 
he believes that naval guns are obsolete, Ad- 
miral Gorshkov has equipped almost all So- 
viet surface ships, from the smallest to the 
largest, with ship-to-ship missiles. The So- 
viet missiles are so-called “cruise missile” 
that fly about 700 miles an hour, steer them- 
selves either by radar or heat-seeking sys- 
tems and carry either conventional or nu- 
clear warheads. The U.S. experimented with 
similar weapons in the 1950s but dropped 
them in favor of concentrating on the Po- 
laris and airpower, No Western navy in fact, 
has such missiles. 

Soviet cruisers and the Kresta- and Kynda- 
class destroyers carry the SS—-N-3 missile, 
which can hit enemy ships at a range of 200 
miles. The Krupny- and Kildin-class destroy- 
ers carry the 100-mile range SS-N-1 missiles, 
and the speedy Osa and Komar torpedo boats 
are armed with Styx missiles, whose effective 
range is 20 miles. A Styx fired by the Egyp- 
tians from a Komar sank the Israeli destroyer 
Elath off Port Said last October. U.S. Navy- 
men insist that their planes would knock out 
Soviet ships before they got within fir- 
ing range of U.S. warships or, failing that, 
that U.S. antiaircraft rockets would intercept 
the missiles in flight. But the U.S. Navy has 
now started work on ship-to-ship missiles of 
its own. 

Admiral Gorshkov is also developing a new 
force that will give the Russians the ability 
to intervene in trouble spots, much as the 
U.S. did in Lebanon and the Dominican Re- 
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public. The Soviet navy has built its first 
carrier, a new 25,000-tonner called the Mos- 
cow, which is now on a training course in 
the Black Sea, and is readying a second the 
Leningrad, for sea trials; some Western sea 
experts feel that the Russians may build 
many more. The Soviet carriers have landing 
areas only on the rear and can thus handle 
only helicopters or vertical-takeoff aircraft. 
They are similar, in fact, to the American 
Iwo Jima-type LPH (for Landing Pad Heli- 
copter), of which the U.S. Navy has eight, 
two of them stationed in Viet Nam waters as 
offshore bases for Marines. So far, the Soviets 
have given no indication that they will ad- 
vance to the large U.S.-style attack carriers, 
since they consider such carriers vulnerable 
to attacks by missiles. 

The Russians do have, however, a force 
similar to the U.S. Marines. It is the so-called 
Naval Infantry that fought as regular ground 
units during World War II but was later dis- 
banded. Reorganized in 1964 just after the 
construction of the carriers began, the Naval 
Infantry now numbers 10,000 men who wear 
distinctive black berets, are chosen for out- 
standing physical fitness and aggressiveness. 
The Naval Infantry are carried on special 
landing craft and have tanks that can “swim” 
from ship to shore in amphibious landings. 


COLLECTING LOVERS 


The Soviet surge at sea should come as no 
surprise to the West. Actually, the Russians 
have been reaching out to the oceans since 
Peter the Great ascended the throne in 1689. 
Under the guise of Peter Mikhailov, carpen- 
ter, the young Czar traveled to The Nether- 
lands and England to learn how to build 
ships. In 1714, his fleet defeated the Swedes 
at Hango, thus opening through the Baltic a 
“Window to the West” for his backward 
country. 

Peter’s successors frittered away the fleet, 
but when Catherine the Great came to 
power in 1762, she began a massive rebuild- 
ing program. To find enough officers to com- 
mand her new ships, Catherine collected 
foreign naval men almost as fast as she col- 
lected lovers. Among them was the American 
Revolutionary War hero, John Paul Jones, 
who, despite his bravery and gift for quick 
phrasemaking, had risen no higher than 
captain in the U.S. Navy. In return for an 
admiral’s rank, Jones took command of a 
Russian sailing fleet composed of four bat- 
tleships, eight frigates and assorted smaller 
craft that helped chase the Turks from the 
Black Sea. Unfortunately, his morals were 
nearly as bad as Catherine’s, and rival ad- 
mirals used a scandal about his deflowering 
a young Russian girl to chase him out. 

Throughout the 19th century, Russia re- 
mained the world’s third largest naval power 
(after Britain and France), but it was a 
largely untested one. The testing came in the 
1904-05 war with Japan. In the straits of 
Tsushima, the Japanese met a fleet of 37 
Russian ships and sank or captured all but 
four of them. It was the last time the Rus- 
sians fought a naval engagement on the 
high seas. 

What was left of the navy became a hotbed 
of anti-czarist agitation. In 1917, the guns 
of the cruiser Aurora fired a blank salvo at 
the Winter Palace in Petrograd and started 
the October Revolution. At first, sailors were 
the new Soviet government’s most trust- 
ed fighters, but Lenin managed to alienate 
them. He put in charge of the navy a com- 
missar who was, of all things, a woman, 
named Larisa Reisner-Raskolnikova, and re- 
fused to allow the sailors to organize their 
own self-ruling local governments. As a re- 
sult, the Baltic Fleet suddenly mutinied in 
1921. Lenin crushed the revolt, but he never 
forgave the navy. He demoted it to the in- 
glorious position of “naval forces of the Red 
Army” and decreed a new strategy that 
called for only a defensive fleet whose main 
weaponry would be submarines. 

By 1932, the U.S.S.R. had some 25 subs, 
but Lenin's successor, Stalin, was dissatis- 
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fied with such an invisible fleet. In the mid- 
1930s, he reinstated the navy as an inde- 
pendent service and started building a huge 
surface fleet. The Germans captured the 
partly finished hulks when they swept into 
Russia in 1941. Thus the mission of de- 
fending the Red Army’s coastal flanks fell to 
the Soviet navy’s ragtag fleet. Most seagoing 
men would have chafed at such a coastline 
assignment, but a young captain named 
Sergei Gorshkov welcomed it as an oppor- 
tunity. 
YOUNGEST ADMIRAL 


Born in the Ukraine, Gorshkov joined the 
navy when he was 17, and graduated from 
s Frunze Academy, the Russian 
equivalent of Annapolis, four years later. 
When war broke out, he was the commander 
of a handful of antiquated cruisers and as- 
sorted small craft in the Black Sea. As the 
German invaders rushed toward the oilfields 
of the Caucasus, Gorshkov became expert at 
amphibious operations, plucking trapped 
Soviet troops from the Crimean coasts and 
landing them farther eastward to fight again. 
During those years, Gorshkov also formed 
the attachment for heavily armed small craft 
that is reflected today in the Soviet navy's 
emphasis on Komar and Osa torpedo boats. 
He welded the turrets from T-34 tanks to 
motorboats and formed a river fleet that har- 
assed the Germans from Rostoy-on-Don to 
Vienna on the Danube. The young admiral 
impressed some Red Army officers who were 
fighting in the area. One was a major general 
named Leonid Brezhnev, another a lieuten- 
ant general named Nikita Khrushchev, 


SITTING DUCKS 


After the war, Stalin started building big 
warships again, but only 15 cruisers had been 
completed by the time he died in 1953. The 
new chief in the Kremlin had no sympathy 
for Stalin’s plans. Nikita Khrushchev fired 
Stalin’s navy chief, Admiral Kuznetsov, and 
brought in Gorshkov, who by then was naval 
chief of staff. 

The assignment turned out to be a bitter 
one. Khrushchev believed that missiles had 
made surface ships “sitting ducks.” He de- 
rided cruisers as “fit only for traveling on 
state visits,” and scrapped four that were 
still under construction. He even passed the 
word to the admirals to stay away from the 
round of receptions and parties during the 
1956 air force day celebrations. Spotting four 
soldiers rowing a boat on a Moscow pond, 
Khrushchey joked to one of his American 
guests: “There is our navy!” He went as far 
as to contemplate disbanding the navy and 
transferring its missile-firing submarines to 
a new unified missile command. 

As a party member since 1942, Gorshkov 
knew better than to openly oppose Khru- 
shchev. But as a skilled politician himself, 
he knew well how to stall. He subtly resisted 
the missile enthusiasts in the Kremlin, kept 
alive the concept of surface ships. Then 
Khrushchev decided to put missiles in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba—and the whole game changed. 
The humiliation of their backdown under 
the guns of the U.S. Navy impressed on the 
Soviet leaders the value of naval power. 
Shortly after the crisis, Khrushchev sent an 
order to the admiral: Create a surface fleet. 

Gorshkoy’s own status reflects the navy’s 
elevation to a place of importance. His fleet 
ranks in the top troika of Russian weaponry, 
alongside the ICBM command, a separate 
service in the Soviet setup, and the air force 
strategic bombers. In the chain of command, 
Gorshkov reports directly to the Defense 
Ministry. He was elected to the Central Com- 
mittee in 1961, became a Hero of the Soviet 
Union in 1965 and was promoted last year to 
the exalted five-star rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet of the Soviet Union, only the third to 
get that honor in the history of the Soviet 
navy. 

As befits his rank, he is chauffeured each 
morning from his spacious Moscow apart- 
ment to the Defense Ministry in Arbatskaya 
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Square. Gorshkov seldom entertains and 
rarely appears at diplomatic functions. Mar- 
ried, he often spends weekends with his wife 
at their government-supplied dacha near 
Moscow. Like most high-ranking Soviet of- 
ficers, he is withdrawn even from his personal 
staff, spent most of the time that he was not 
traveling about in India alone in his bed- 
room. 
CZARIST TRADITIONS 

Peter the Great would probably feel more 
at home in the Soviet navy than Lenin or 
Trotsky. Aside from the fact that nearly all 
officers are party members and that each 
ship has a political officer who gives daily 
indoctrination lectures for everyone, navy 
life refiects the traditions of the czars more 
than those of the commissars. Discipline is 
extremely rigid, and the gap between officers 
and men is far greater than in the U.S. or 
British navy. The officers’ quarters are far 
more spacious, their food far tastier, their 
dining rooms more elegant, their uniforms 
much fancier. The disparity in pay between 
officers and men is right out of the times 
that drove Karl Marx to write Das Kapital; 
a first-term seaman earns $5 a month, a 
lieutenant earns 100 times more, and a rear 
admiral 400 times that much. There is an 
additional discrimination that probably is 
due to the Soviet Union’s problem with al- 
coholism. While officers may tipple in mod- 
eration onshore—and those of the Black Sea 
Fleet may even enjoy white wine at meals— 
Soviet sailors are forbidden at all times to 
drink on either land or sea. From all indi- 
cations, the order is surprisingly well obeyed. 

Russia’s seamen—nearly all are draftees 
who serve for three years—nonetheless live 
better than many factory workers. The food 
is plentiful, and the crew quarters are rela- 
tively comfortable and clean. The ships have 
air conditioning, well stocked libraries, TV 
sets for reception in ports and coastal areas 
and movies twice a week. Sailors organize 
singing and music groups, play dominoes 
and chess and, at every opportunity, sun- 
bathe on deck in what U.S, Navymen call the 
“Soviet uniform”—white jockey shorts. 

Unlike their Western counterparts, the 
Soviet sailors are not allowed to let off steam 
in foreign ports. They go ashore only in 
groups escorted by a petty officer, take in 
local museums, points of historical interest, 
and window-shop. They buy few souvenirs, 
avoid bars and prostitutes and never tip. 
Usually they return to their ships by night- 
fall. In the ports along the Mediterranean 
where the Soviet fleet has displaced the West- 
ern ones, hawkers and whores are dismayed 
by the spartan conduct and serious demeanor 
of the Russian sailors. 

HARASSMENT POLICY 

The Soviet navy’s 465,000 men are also 
deadly serious about their chief task: a 
potentially lethal game of espionage and tag. 
Gorshkov's fleet has expanded its activity on 
the seas by three hundredfold in the last ten 
years, and much of its effort is devoted to a 
determined policy of harassment, probing and 
provocation. Across the oceans of the world, 
the light-grey-hulled Soviet warships are 
watching, trailing and sometimes crowding 
the ships of the Western fleets, especially 
those of the U.S. Navy. 

Soviet warships and electronic intelligence 
trawlers stalk U.S., British and other Western 
fieets far from the shores of the Soviet 
Union. Soviet subs and destroyers shadow the 
U.S. carriers in the Mediterranean, keeping 
a watch offshore when the carriers go into 
port and taking up the chase again when they 
come out. A fleet of espionage ships keeps 
watch off U.S. Polaris submarine bases at 
such places as Holy Loch in Scotland, Rota in 
Spain and Charleston, S. C. Other snoopers sit 
off Seattle, New England, and Cape Kennedy, 
where the Soviets monitor the U.S. space 
shots. 

Soviet behavior at sea is becoming in- 
creasingly cocky. From the Mediterranean to 
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the Sea of Japan, Soviet destroyers and trawl- 
ers boldly maneuver into the midst of forma- 
tions of U.S. ships. Frequently, the intruders 
suddenly cut across the bow of an American 
ship to test the skill and technique of the 
helmsmen. The Russians also try to ruin 
maneuvers between the U.S, and its allies. In 
the Sea of Japan last year, Soviet warships 
scraped the U.S. destroyer Walker twice in an 
obvious attempt to break up a joint antisub 
exercise between U.S. and Japanese fleets, 
“Seafaring nations for centuries have allowed 
ships to proceed peacefully on the high seas,” 
says Vice Admiral William I. Martin, com- 
mander of the U.S. Sixth Fleet. “This is quite 
new—to barge in on a formation.“ 


CARRIER VERSUS BOMBER 


Because the Russians consider the U.S.’s 
seaborne airpower to be a major threat in 
case of all-out war, one of their favorite 
tricks is to harass and probe U.S. carriers. 
Soviet destroyers and trawlers try to break 
a carrier’s screen of protective smaller ships 
in order to force the flattop to change course 
while launching or landing aircraft and thus 
maybe dump a few planes into the sea, In 
the air, bombers of the Soviet navy's 750- 
Plane, land-based air force continually test 
to see how close they can approach U.S. car- 
riers before they are detected by radar and 
intercepted by the carrier’s own planes. Their 
aim is to avoid being caught until they have 
got within 100 miles of the carrier. Reason: 
from that range, the Russians would have a 
good chance of scoring a hit with their air- 
to-ship missiles before the carrier could 
scramble fighters to shoot down their bomb- 
ers. 

The U.S. Navy has become increasingly 
watchful and wary of the Soviet navy. To 
keep track of its movements, U.S. reconnais- 
sance planes overfly Soviet warships at sea 
at least once daily and sometimes more often 
in areas near the U.S. coasts and Viet Nam. 
U.S. planners plot the course of every Soviet 
ship in the Pacific on a huge map in the war 
room of the U.S. Pacific Fleet headquarters in 
Hawaii; the U.S.’s Atlantic and Mediterranean 
fleets keep similar grids on the location of 
Red warships. As a precautionary measure, 
U.S. carriers keep a so-called Air Cap of three 
or four fighters in the air at all times when- 
ever they sail within range of Soviet navy 
bombers. The Air Cap mission is to intercept 
the Soviets at least 200 miles out and to 
“escort” the Russians as they fly over the 
U.S. task force. 


SEARCH FOR SCARS 


The most dangerous game of all takes 
place beneath the seas. For the U.S., the 
game involves chiefly the detection and 
tracking down of Soviet subs. For the Rus- 
sians, it is largely a matter of attempting to 
elude the American searchers. 

As they pass through the ocean depths, 
submarines invariably give off scars“ 
traces of heat and turbulence caused by the 
ship’s passage through the waters. The U.S. 
employs ultra-sensitive infra-red devices in 
satellites and planes to look down into the 
oceans and detect the scars. Submarines also 
give off what Navymen call “an electronic 
signature” that, like a human fingerprint, 
is unique. The signature is the sum total 
of the sub’s sounds—the beat of its screw, 
thump of its pumps, rustle of its wake. To 
detect those signatures, the U.S. uses a va- 
riety of acute listening devices, including 
two networks of sonar cables, called Caesar 
and Sosus, that are placed in the ocean 
depths in areas frequented by Soviet subs. 
U.S. planes, destroyers and hunter-killer 
subs also use sonar devices to trace Soviet 
subs. Through such systems, the U.S. Navy 
is able to track Soviet subs with uncanny 
accuracy throughout most of the world’s 
waters. 

SUB HUNTING 


A sonar operator needs a highly trained 
ear to sort out the sounds of the sea. Apart 
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from a sub's noises, the sea is full of other 
sounds, a syncopated symphony of crackling 
shrimp, clucking sea robins and grunting 
whales; there is even the engine-like throb 
of an unknown sea animal that Navymen 
call the “130-r.p.h. fish.” Once the various 
sounds have been sorted out, the American 
sub hunters flash the details of the sub’s 
signature to a Navy base in the U.S., where 
a computer has memorized the signatures 
of the vast majority of the Soviet subma- 
rines. Within seconds, the computer flashes 
back the name and description of the sub. 

On some occasions, the U.S. hunters 
pounce on the Soviet sub in what the Navy 
euphemistically calls “informal exercises.” 
The object of the chase is to give the Soviet 
submarines a healthy respect for the capa- 
bilities of the U.S. Navy’s ASW (Antisub- 
marine Warfare) forces. In a duel reminiscent 
of the fictional shoot-out in The Bedford 
Incident, a U.S. destroyer locks on the enemy 
boat and tracks his every move. Sometimes, 
to impress on the Soviets the futility of their 
plight, an American skipper will play The 
Volga Boatmen over and over again on his 
destroyer’s underwater sound system until 
the ears of the Russian sonar operator are 
numbed by the noise and the Soviet sub is 
finally forced to surface. 

The Russians lag well behind the U.S. in 
submarine warfare. One reason is that their 
ships are slower (about 25 knots submerged), 
make more noise and cannot dive so deeply 
as U.S. subs, and are thus easier to detect. 
But the Soviets are continually trying to im- 
prove. They are using their big hydrographic 
fleet to learn more about the sea environ- 
ment and to find hiding places in the can- 
yons of the ocean for future generations of 
deep-diving submarines. The U.S. Navy tries 
to keep up with even the most minor changes 
in the development and deployment of 
Soviet subs. One reason that Pueblo was 
cruising off Wonsan was to check on a report 
that, because of ice in Vladivostok, the 
Soviets had temporarily switched their Pa- 
cific sub base to Wonsan and the nearby 
island of Mayang-Do. The U.S. is also equip- 
ping its nuclear submarines with silent 
pumps and heat-dispersal systems so that 
the Soviets will not be able to use infra-red 
detection systems to locate the scars of 
American subs. 

SOVIET 6TH FLEET 


One reason the Soviets watch the U.S. Navy 
so close is that they learn so much from it. 
As perceptive students of naval warfare, 
Gorshkoy and his admirals were impressed 
with the performance of the U.S, Navy in 
World War II. When they began to build 
their own navy, they consciously patterned 
much of it on the successful American 
model, Soviet admirals even refer to their 
new Mediterranean flotilla as “our Sixth 
Fleet.” 

The Soviets have a long way to go before 
they catch up with their American teachers. 
They lag far behind in perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of all: combat experience. 
Many Western experts refuse to rate the 
Soviet navy as a truly efficient seapower until 
its untested officers have been called upon to 
handle their complicated modern wea 
under combat conditions. Nor have the Rus- 
sians yet mastered the sophisticated tech- 
nique of refueling and replenishing their 
ships while under way, as U.S. ships do. Thus, 
they must spend great amounts of time in 
sheltered anchorages where they would be 
easy targets in time of war. Because their 
navy has no large attack carriers, Soviet war- 
ships lack air coverage when they venture 
away from their own shores, even though 
Gorshkov himself has conceded that no fleet 
can fight successfully on the high seas with- 
out air protection. 


AMERICAN RESPONSE 

Such drawbacks are unlikely to deter the 
Soviet Union from placing increasing em- 
phasis on seapower. Moscow not only relishes 
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the new global reach that Admiral Gorsh- 
kov's navy has finally brought it, but it also 
views as an ideal opportunity the chance to 
capitalize on the U.S.’s preoccupation with 
Viet Nam and Britain’s hasty withdrawal 
from East of Suez, seeking to impose its own 
presence where Western influence is dimin- 
ishing. 

The West, and especially the U.S., has no 
alternative but to accept the Soviet chal- 
lenge on the seas, because the welfare of the 
U.S.—and of the entire free world—is so 
solidly tied to the sea and to the untram- 
meled flow of trade. It would be a historic 
error if a nation as powerful as the US. 
allowed a crisis elsewhere, no matter how 
troublesome, to distract it from its deter- 
mination to retain the mastery of the sea 
that. Admiral Gorshkov is so anxious to 
wrest from it, 

RUSSIAN SEAPOWER 


Pacific Ocean fleet, Admiral Amelko, 750 
ships: 


— TT 6 
Destroyers, frigates, and escorts 50 
Submarines (nuclear and other) 100 
Torpedo and missile patrol boats 150 


Northern fleet, Admiral Lobov, 800 ships: 


Gt Ä wbl. „%.? 3 
Destroyers, frigates, and escorts___--.._ 35 
Submarines (nuclear and other) 150 
Torpedo and missile patrol boats 60 
DT 28 

Baltic fleet, Admiral Mikhailin, 750 ships: 


RE oe eee sets ee 
Destroyers, frigates, and escorts 
Submarines (nuclear and other) 
Torpedo and missile patrol boats 


Black Sea fleet, Admiral Chursin, 700 
ships: 


SA.! —ůQꝛA ˙ A wum cei i 8 
Destroyers, frigates, and escorts 50 
Submarines (nuclear and other 40 
Torpedo and missile patrol boats 150 
Helicopter carriers (new) 2 


Scattered around the world are some 35 
intelligence ships. 


[From the American Security Council Wash- 
ington Report, Washington, Feb. 5, 1968] 
THE View From GROSVENOR SQUARE: COLD 

Wan ESCALATION IN THE 

(By Holmes Alexander, guest editor) 

(Eprror's Nore—Guest editor Holmes 
Alexander has been an astute observer of 
foreign affairs and the Washington scene 
for over two decades. The author of a number 
of books, he has written a widely syndicated 
column for the McNaught Syndicate since 
1947.) 

Admiral John S. McCain, Jr., a seadog of 
bull terrier poise and fighting propensities, 
paces his headquarters, Grosvenor Square, 
London, and growls with frustration. He has 
reason. McCain is commander in chief, U.S. 
Naval forces, Europe. The American strategic 
concept for this part of the world sometimes 
seems as tattered as a shell-torn battle flag. 

Look north of Britain, look south of 
France, the Russians are outflanking the 
landlocked stalemate in the heart of Europe. 
The combined navies of NATO, which is 
longhand for the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, were 
supposed to prevent this breakout, but the 
rules of the Cold War favor the enemy. The 
crafty Soviets are winning positions-in- 
strength that can be as disastrous to the 
Free World as Trafalgar was to the French 
and the loss of Suez was to the British. 

One must go to foreign references for apt 
analogies, The U.S. Navy has never lost a 
major engagement that endangered its role 
as a world power. Today we are slipping to- 
ward an Apocalypse catastrophe both in the 
Mediterranean and the North Atlantic, and 
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McCain can see what's coming. Never was a 
victory-minded sailor in such a tight set of 
psychological irons. He cannot order a shot 
in anger, and does not feel free to talk for 
quotation. He can only describe the harrow- 
ing situation, as he did to this newsman, and 
exhort the scribe to check it out and report 
it. - 
Mr. Cain’s parting remark was to bid his 
visitor, headed into the Middle East, to be 
sure and interview American ship command- 
ers in the Mediterranean. But a few weeks 
later, three ships of the Sixth Fleet ap- 
proached Istanbul, Turkey, and were pre- 
vented from landing at that NATO port by a 
mob of student-demonstrators. And in Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, when the reporter asked Am- 
bassador Dwight Porter when and if the 
Fleet might dock, the story was much the 
same. The people and government of Leba- 
non were friendly, said the Ambassador, but 
the dock workers’ union wasn't—hence no 
shore leave for American sailors. 

These tawdry examples indicate the 
quandary of American seapower, and the 
vacuum which the Russian Navy is moving 
to fill. The Sixth Fleet, a detachment of 
the Atlantic Fleet, has the dual purpose of 
maintaining peace and friendship in the 
Mediterranean world and of buttressing that 
flank of NATO. The purpose of the Russian 
presence is to nullify our efforts and to bring 
the entire area into the Communist sphere. 
Today there isn’t anywhere along the Med’s 
eastern and southern shores (unless it’s 
Haifa, Israel, which we diplomatically avoid) 
that our sailors are welcome. 

But Russian sailors, intensely indoctri- 
nated for super-correct behavior and exag- 
gerated friendliness, are warmly received at 
Latakia in Syria, and Alexandria and Port 
Said, Egypt. Recently, a delegation of Rus- 
sian Navy officers made a hush-hush call 
at Mers-el-Kebir in Algeria, two thousand 
miles from the Soviet homeland. Actually, 
it wasn't a social visit. Mers-el-Kebir is a 
French-built navy base, soon to pass into 
Algerian control, and it had been receiving 
Soviet freighters which reportedly were 
bringing 90-foot missiles. 

The turn of events in the Mediterranean 
staggers the imagination and mocks the wit- 
ness of personal observation. At the time of 
the Cuban missile crisis (these self-same 
Soviet freighters were probably there) the 
Sixth Fleet, with its two carriers, two 
cruisers, its Polaris submarines and 40-odd 
other vessels, was supreme in the waters be- 
tween Europe and Africa. The Russians had 
only two to four ships in the million square- 
mile spread, and these were there under the 


‘sorry pennants of a loser’s legend, since 


Russia for centuries hadn’t been able to win 
at sea, and had many times failed to estab- 
lish herself in warm water. 

Despite attempts to take advantage of the 
early Cyprus troubles, Russia placed no more 
than 10 to 12 ships in the area in January 
87. Then, suddenly, with the Arab-Israeli 
June war, the Soviet had 47 ships, almost 
equal to the Sixth Fleet’s normal comple- 
ment of 50. The Communists were not merely 
making a show of force. Their two cruisers, 
numerous destroyers, and submarines were 
missile-armed to fight, but more especially 
they had the short-range missiles and torpe- 
does for commerce-raiding. Particularly in- 
triguing and alarming to American observers 
were two Russian assault ships, capable of 
putting 1000 fighting men on beach heads. 
The U.S. Marine detachment, 1500 strong, 
was not much larger. Supremacy had passed 
from American hands, and superiority was in 
contention. 

In a pitched battle, there’s no doubt that 
the Sixth Fleet has the seapower, airpower 
and nuclear sock to blast the Russians off 
the water and out of their home cities. It’s 
the Cold War positioning, where bluff and 
audacity are the plays, that we are losing. 
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The enemy is roaming the Mediterranean, 
once a NATO lake, in frowning gray hulls 
that plainly tell the helpless, poverty-ridden, 
unstable inhabitants that the same force 
which rules in East Europe is standing off- 
shore from their vulnerable peninsulas and 
scattered islands. In three years the Soviet 
presence, measured in ship-days, has 
increased 600 percent. 

Before examining the Soviet sea monster 
more closely, we must notice the other claw 
of the pincer which the Admiral watches 
from Grosvenor Square. This talon arches 
out from the Baltic Sea and down the Arctic 
Ocean where Soviet nuclear-driven, nuclear- 
armed submarines hide under fog and ice. 
The Norwegian Sea, off that nation’s Atlantic 
coast, is the practice ground for Russian 
war games which have increased every year 
in participants and complexity. The make- 
believe battles are between surface ships, and 
between submarines that are pitted against 
landbased aircraft. From McCain’s viewpoint, 
all this is dummy practice for cutting the 
Western world’s lifeline between North 
America and West Europe. 

In two world wars, the Battle of the At- 
lantic was crucial to eventual victory. Today, 
with Britain deficient as a naval force and 
France an arrant deserter, it’s very much up 
to the U.S. Navy’s Eastern Atlantic Command 
which, like the Sixth Fleet, is being drained 
of men and materials for the war in Asia. 
Again, if it came to shooting, there’s little 
doubt that the Russian flotillas would end 
up with Davy Jones. But in Cold War terms 
the Communists are exerting a relentless and 
simultaneous abrasion upon the morale and 
confidence of Norway and Denmark, the 
northern NATO partners, and upon Greece, 
Turkey, and Italy, the southern patrners. 
Meanwhile, an inexorable time factor seems 
running everywhere in favor of the enemy. 

We must ask whence came this emergence 
of Soviet seapower. The quasi-peaceful mani- 
festations can be taken as outcroppings of 
scientific and industrial growth. Russia is 
the fastest moving nation of all in fish cul- 
ture, with protein factories off every coast 
in the world. She has 200 oceanographic and 
hydrographic research vessels at work. Her 
merchant marine calls at 500 ports in 61 
countries, and ranks far better than our own. 
Nearly all these craft are of postwar con- 
struction and equipped with the best of 
modern devices. Since Communist statecraft 
is total, we have to assume that every moy- 
ing Soviet object in water, air and space is 
an active gatherer of military intelligence 
and of potential use in warfare. 

Slavic creativeness accounts for much, but 
the Western World never expected Mother 
Russia's womb to deliver an armada of war- 
ships in an abnormally short period of gesta- 
tion. Tradition was against it. Professor 
James Billington, the American Russologist, 
writes that fear of the sea “was perhaps to 
be expected among an earthbound people 
whose discovery of the sea coincided with 
their traumatic discovery of the outside 
world.” Czarist Russia almost never had a sea 
victory over its maritime neighbors, Turkey 
and Egypt, unless allied with such seagoing 
powers as Britain and France. On occasion 
& Russian fleet would lurch out from the 
Bosporus to make a grab at the Greek island 
of Corfu, the Ionian islands and even at 
Crete, midway in the Mediterranean. But 
these conquests never held. An ambitious 
Naval program was blitzed out of existence 
by the Nazis, and Russian submarine forays 
in World War II were reckless but feckless. 
As recently as Khrushehev's regime, the 
Soviet Navy was a coastal defense unit. Pro- 
grams for aircraft carriers were begun and 
cancelled. 

But, if U.S. Navy thinkers are right, the 
modern Kremlin discovered a tenuous rela- 
tionship between guerrilla warfare and oper- 
ations at sea. The so-called “wars of libera- 
tion” could be fought on oceans as well as in 
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jungles. If the capitalist powers were weak by 
being over-wealthy and too democratic, they 
were also awkward in being dependent upon 
their long sealines of supply. Admiral Gorch- 
kov, Chief of the Soviet Navy, wrote in 1963: 

“Atomic submarines are the foundation 
of combat might . . . New submarines, air- 
craft and surface ships with the powerful 
weapons have radically changed former con- 
cepts of the Navy's missions. 

Soviet leaders made use of the Toynbee 
principle of challenge-and-response. Natural 
handicaps of the landmass, inland seas and 
ice-locked harbors could be turned to ad- 
vantage. Shipyards could operate in the in- 
terior without much foreign scrutiny. The 
four great fleets at the coastlines of the 
Arctic, the Baltic Sea, the Black Sea and the 
Pacific could be centrally supplied by intersea 
transfers. 

There was an inland route of every ocean. 
The Volga-Dan canal system connects the 
Caspian Sea with the Black Sea which has 
egress into the Mediterranean. The Marlinski 
canal system connects the Baltic-White Sea 
waterway with the Volga River. But by far 
the most impressive link in the USSR’s in- 
tersea exchange is the Northern Arctic Sea 
Route which allows Soviet ships to pass from 
European Russia to Asian Russia without 
leaving Soviet territorial waters. The fog- 
shrouded, ice-jammed passage from Mur- 
mansk, just behind the Scandinavian penin- 
sula on the Barents Sea, to faroff Vladivostok 
on the Pacific is certainly the most difficult 

ar sea route in the world, and it may be 
the most significant. Writing in the U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings for December, 
1967, Navy Captain T. J. Laforest calls it “an 
integral geographic part of the Soviet Master 
Plan for world economic domination.” 

While these routes were carrying shipping 
and ship supplies, twenty Navy officers train- 
ing schools with four year courses in naviga- 
tion, gunnery, engineering and general sea- 
manship were turning out cadets for sum- 
mer cruises. Lack of bases was another 
handicap to be surmounted. Russian plan- 
ners copied American “fleet trains” to reach 
distant fleets, and devised floating bases in 
weather-protected international waters. 
There are two principal anchorages in the 
Mediterranean, one off the Greek island of 
Kithra; another in the Tunisian Gulf of 
Hammamet. These logistic-depots will serve 
very well until the Russians get permanent 
tieup harbors in Egypt, Syria and Algeria, 
with a possible missile-base at the latter 
place just opposite the U.S. Polaris base at 
Rota, Spain. 

Soviet entrance to the Mediterranean is 
not restrained on the western end, past 
Gibraltar. Turkey controls the eastern in- 
gress at the Dardanelles, but the Montrieux 
Convention permits peaceful passage of ships 
if reported in advance. Turkey has quarreled 
with Greece, the U.S.A. and Britain over the 
Cyprus affair, and has become progressively 
friendly with Russia, despite 13 wars in 200 
years with the Bear. 

It is not necessary to guess very wildly 
about Russian capabilities in the Mediter- 
ranean. The two Soviet cruisers there during 
the Six Day War are identified by the Penta- 
gon as OCA-159 (Sverdov class) and CLG- 
145 (Kirov class), both heavily armed with 
six inch guns and guided missiles. The des- 
troyers and submarines are also missile- 
equipped. There is a sizeable complement of 
ELINTS (electronic intelligence trawlers) 
that watches every American move. Soon to 
join the amphibious assault vessels are two 
Russian helicopter-carriers for putting 
“nayy-infantry” (the Russian equivalent of 
Marines) ashore. Last October, in an ominous 
exhibit of strike-power, an Egyptian Rus- 
slan-made warship, with a Russian-trained 
crew, jumped an Israeli destroyer. The Eilat 
was destroyed in a matter of minutes with 
Russian-made Styx sea-to-sea missile that 
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works by automatic, unjammable, infrared, 
homing guidance. It was about the fastest 
job of destruction in naval history. 

As U.S. Navy authorities study the Medi- 
terranean, they see hostile or distrustful 
countries in an almost unbroken line east- 
ward from Algeria to Turkey. On the north- 
ern shore they see the client-nation of 
Franco Spain, the ex-partner of Gaullist 
France, an Italy flanked entirely by neutra- 
list or Communist neighbors, a disturbed 
Greece with land frontiers up against Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Rumania, a changing 
Turkey that is contiguous to the USSR and 
Nasserite Syria. 

Only the sea-borders of these nations front 
on Western power, which means the Sixth 
Fleet. When American ships had the run of 
the Mediterranean, a comforting blanket of 
friendship and encouragement covered them 
all. The 26,000 merchant ships which carry 
99 percent of the imports into innumerable 
ports and inlets were guarded by mighty ves- 
sels, by more than 200 carrier-borne war- 
planes, by underwater arsenals of nuclear 
deterrence and, above all, by the immeasur- 
able prestige of an invincible custodian. 

But today the Mediterranean inhabitant 
and politician cannot sight a hull and know 
it almost surely has to be a guardian of peace. 
The hull might be a merchant-raider, or it 
might be the transport of some landing party 
to support a Communist coup. 

From the Grosvenor Square headquarters, 
the pincer prongs say that Soviet power is no 
longer contained in continental Europe. The 
only known way to meet Communist pene- 
tration on land or sea is by the employment 
of such manifestly superior force in which 
allies have complete confidence. Sadly, the 
U.S. Navy can no longer display near- 
omnipotence nor offer full security. 

The “drawdowns” ordered by Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara to reinforce the Seventh 
Fleet in Asia have enfeebled the European 
naval forces. True, as McNamara has insisted, 
the billets are filled with bodies and the in- 
ventories show sufficlent supplies on hand or 
on order. But the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, reporting last year, found many 
deficiencies: “destroyer escorts. . unable to 
go to sea . . shortage of trained and ex- 
perienced petty officers . . . boatswains mates, 
electronic technicians, diesel engineermen, 
aviation ordnancemen . . many pilots bil- 
lets . . filled by nonpilots.” 

In both the North Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, the Russians are approaching naval 
parity. The deterrence that flows from 
American superiority, let alone supremacy, is 
no longer self-evident. 

A solution? In layman’s language—give the 
American Navy whatever it needs to do the 
job. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 25, 1968] 
IvAN HUGS SHORES oF TRIPOLI 
(By John Maffre) 

The admission was painful for a sea dog 
who once rammed the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
through the tricky Straits of Gibralter at 
night, in fog and at 27 knots, only a bit below 
his rated speed. 

“We are losing our unquestioned control 
of the Mediterranean, which we first enjoyed 
in the days when our young but vigorous 
nation defeated the Barbary pirates.” 

To whom is the control being lost? To the 
Russians. That’s the sad judgment of Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, retired former Chief of Naval 
Operations whose wartime flair for flank 
speed earned him the nickname 31-knot 
Burke. 

Even if Burke’s version of who controlled 
the Med in the early 1800s raises the eye- 
brows of British naval historians, there is no 
question that the U.S. Sixth Fleet no longer 
controls it as it did 20 or ten or even five 
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years ago. And all the indications are that 
this erosion of control will persist. 


DOUBTS CREATED 


Not that the Russians have any intention 
of slugging it out with the larger, stronger 
Fleet. They don’t have to. Just by being in 
the Med in respectable force, they compro- 
mise the freedom of action of the Fleet— 
and what is vastly more important—they 
create doubts that it will act decisively. The 
existence of doubts where few existed before 
has a somber diplomatic significance. 

“They can work toward their objectives 
without risking a confrontation with us,” 
says David G. Nes, former deputy chief of 
mission at the U.S. Embassy in Cairo. He quit 
the State Department in January, to no one’s 
great surprise, after openly criticizing its 
handling of the Middle East tensions that 
exploded last June in the Arab-Israeli war. 

“Their objectives are primarily political. 
They want to raise their own prestige and 
influence, to get control of the Arab military 
establishments, to create a military presence 
that is disadvantageous to us. They've taken 
advantage of our indifference to the whole 
area.” 

Nearly a year ago former Ambassador to 
Iran Julius C. Holmes directed a team from 
State and the Pentagon to survey the par- 
lous state of U.S. influence from Morocco to 
the Horn of Africa and north to Turkey. The 
report is still classified, though it is known 
to contain a clutch of recommendations to 
bolster the conservative, traditional regimes 
that look to the United States for backing. 
Some of State are unhappy at remaining in 
this groove, or at least seeming unable to get 
out of it. Others, who say the Pentagon de- 
tachment was more solidly in favor of the re- 
port’s tone than State was, are fearful that 
the report will remain pigeonholed instead of 
being given White House attention. 

In any event, there is a general agreement 
that the persuasive power of the Sixth Fleet— 
like that of U.S. diplomacy in the Med—has 
diminished. 

LEBANON LANDING 


It wasn't always this way. Just ten years 
ago the Fleet could squelch what was seen as 
an incipient Communist coup in Lebanon by 
landing some Marines, with hardly a second 
thought about who might say them nay. To- 
day a small but spry and well-led Russian 
flotilla, made up of new ships compared to 
the aging U.S. warships they constantly 
shadow, must be taken into account. 

Just seven years ago there were stout allies 
around like the British, who could mount an 
impressive show of force to cool 's desire 
to gobble up Kuwait. But by 1972 the British 
will have faded away east of Suez and to a 
token force in the Med, in a striking fulfill- 
ment of Kipling’s 1897 prophecy: “Far-called, 
our navies melt away...” 

The French naval force in the Med melted 
away from NATO some years ago. The Italians 
are chiefly concerned with watching their 
long and vulnerable coastline. The Greeks 
and Turks are chiefly concerned with watch- 
ing each other. 

All this leaves the United States very lonely 
in the Med, and since the Arab-Israeli war 
last June the Russians have taken advantage 
of it. Their warships make increasingly fre- 
quent show-the-flag visits, praticularly to 
sensitive Arab ports that are now closed to 
U.S. Navy ships. Americans say the Russians 
are very good “on the beach,” meaning that 
they behave themselves well ashore. Moscow 
has even established relations with inde- 
pendent Malta, which has a fine naval harbor 
at Valetta to rent out now that the British 
have left. It’s ironic that back in 1799 
Britain’s greatest naval hero, Lord Nelson, 
wrote: “The Russians are anxious to get 
to Malta, and they care for nothing else.” 


SOVIET GLOBAL ROLE 


Today the Russians do indeed care for 
much more besides Malta. After centuries of 
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regarding seapower mainly as a “wet flank” 
for their land armies, they have in the last 
decade taken a historic step: their huge and 
new navy, allied to the world’s newest and 
largest merchant marine, has been given a 
global, strategic and offensive role. Western 
intelligence experts were not at all surprised 
when in 1963 Admiral of the Fleet Sergei 
Gorshkov, the dynamo behind Russia’s naval 
rebirth, said: “We must be prepared through 
broad offensive operations to deliver crushing 
strikes against sea and ground targets of the 
imperialists on any point of the world ocean 
and adjacent territories.” 

One of the 465,000-man Russian navy's 
next natural projections will be southward 
from the Med through a reopened Suez Canal 
and the Red Sea into the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. There it will have an even 
freer hand than in the Med. Soon there will 
be no warship there on patrol with white en- 
signs at their mainmasts to maintain a Pax 
Britannica. Nor is there much likelihood that 
the overstretched U.S. Navy will attempt to 
fill the vacuum left by the departing British. 

So far the Russians in the Med, like the 
Americans, have avoided seeking formal base 
rights, which involve sticky political over- 
tones. The Sixth Fleet refuels and resupplies 
while it is under way, a sophisticated naval 
exercise that the Russians have not yet 
mastered although they are studying it. 

Instead, their task force—anywhere up to 
46 ships and rarely without at least ten 
submarines—heaves to in shallow anchorages 
in international waters to take on supplies. 
There are half a dozen such spots that they 
favor, from near Spain’s Alboran Island in 
the western Med to the Crete area. At one 
time the Russians had a fine submarine base 
in Albania, but then Albania sided with 
Peking, and that finished that. 


BRUSHFIRE WARS 


Nothing bothers Western observers more 
than the fear that Russia's force in the Med 
is gearing up to intervene in small, brush- 
fire wars, or “wars of national liberation” 
that have become a Communist article of 
faith. They have reactivated their naval in- 
fantry, a sort of marine commando, and last 
year they launched landing-tank ships. Also 
last year, they broke with the past by build- 
ing two “baby flattops“ or helicopter car- 
riers, which are handy for injecting into 
“third world” conflicts, These elements can 
be supported by new, fast destroyers 
and frigates—some armed with long-range 
“cruise” ship-to-ship missiles that Ameri- 
cans envy—which compare favorably with 
their older counterparts in the Sixth Fleet, 
many of which are of World War II vintage. 

Moreover, the Russians have been pouring 
more and more arms into the Arab countries 
that are rankled over the face they lost to the 
Israelis last June, With those arms have gone 
top-level officers and technicians. As Nes put 
it, “our minimal position with the so-called 
progressive, radical states—Algeria, the UAR, 
Syria—has been eliminated.” 

Some, like Burke, feel the United States 
may well have been influenced by the Soviet 
naval presence in the Med when it strove to 
cool the Greek-Turkish crisis over Cyprus last 
November. The Sixth Fleet was kept well in 
the background while Cyrus Vance, the 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, joined 
with top NATO and U.N. officials to keep that 
pot from boiling over. 

“War in the Mediterranean potentially in- 
volving both the United States and the Soviet 
Union has been avoided—for the moment,” 
said Burke, who now directs Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic Studies, in 
a recent speech. 

“But no longer is the Sixth Fleet free to 
ply those blue troubled waters without risk 
of a confrontation with the Russians. Mare 
Nostrum could one day become Nashe 
Marye—lIvan’s sea—so the U.S.S.R. hopes.” 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, today 
Secretary McNamara leaves his post in 
the Pentagon. As with all such changes 
in command, we are now afforded an op- 
portunity to reevaluate our policies in 
Vietnam. 

Recently, an article in Science & Me- 
chanics magazine was brought to my at- 
tention. It is entitled “We Can Win the 
War in 6 Weeks.” A very enterprising re- 
porter, Lloyd Mallan, interviewed many 
of the most distinguished military fig- 
ures of our time relative to their views 
on Vietnam—such experts as Nathan 
Twining, Thomas S. Power, Arleigh A. 
Burke, George H. Decker, and Arthur G. 
Trudeau. 

There is a general consenses among 
these men that the Vietnam war can be 
ended quickly and decisively. While I do 
not necessarily agree with all of their 
conclusions, I feel that now that the ad- 
ministration, free of Mr. McNamara, is 
able to move in new directions, the 
thoughts contained in this article should 
be read by all concerned with our par- 
ticipation in the Vietnam war. I, there- 
fore, include it as part of my remarks: 

We Can WIN THE War IN 6 WEEKS 
(By Lloyd Mallan) 

If you are a parent with draft-age sons, if 
you are any draft-age male, if you are simply 
a decent American who desires all peoples of 
the world to live in peace and freedom—then 
you will be happy to learn that the war 
against North Vietnam can be irrevocably 
won in six weeks. It may also make you happy 
to know that Communist intimidations and 
aggressions in the free areas of Asia can also 
be struck a paralyzing blow in that same brief 
frame of time. 

And once the war in the North is ended, 
the remaining Vietcong guerrillas in the 
South could be conquered within six months 
—their tactics of terror and murder reduced 
to sporadic individual acts of desperation. 
Eventually, these, too, would vanish under 
pressure from the free Vietnamese people. 

The foregoing time-estimates for victory in 
Vietnam are based on serious, lengthy discus- 
sions with some of the most experienced and 
astute military straegists in this country. Not 
one of these military authorities knew in ad- 
vance what the others had told me. Yet every 
one of them was in strict agreement with 
every other one. They were also unanimous in 
their confidence that neither Russia nor Red 
China would dare step in physically to con- 
front us—if we did what we have to do for 
victory. 

Here are their recommendations for a quick 
victory in Vietnam: 

Officially declare a state of war against the 
Hanoi Government. 

Immediately close the port of Haiphong, 
through which Hanoi receives at least 70 per- 
cent of her war supplies. 

Invade the North above the 17th Parallel. 

Swiftly destroy all targets of consequence, 
after first warning the North Vietnamese peo- 
ple to get out of the target areas. 

Warn Red China and Russia that we are 
now legally at war with North Vietnam—and 
that any attempt to supply the North with 
arms would be answered militarily as an 
overt act of war against us, 
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Harsh as these measures may appear to be, 
they are the only way abrutly to stop a war 
that may go on for another five, ten or more 
years—if it continues to be fought as at 
present. 

The average person—no matter how well- 
informed he may be in other matters—can- 
not possibly know what goes on behind the 
scenes of Government. He cannot know the 
spurious political “reasoning” that deter- 
mines why we are fighting a war in a weak- 
sister manner that is unprecedented 
throughout the history of military science 
—when we have the strength to squash North 
Vietnam in practically a single blow. 

Feeling that the American public has an 
inalienable right to know why our Govern- 
ment is not doing just this, S & M assigned 
me to the task of finding an answer. The task 
took three months of steady digging and 
a ad for behind-the-scenes informa- 
tion. 

My first bit of information was surprising: 
I tried the Pentagon and discovered that no 
military officer of either high or low rank 
was permitted to talk about why we are 
doing things the way we are in Vietnam. 
They are allowed to give you a “briefing” 
on the way things are going in the war, but 
they are not allowed to give you their per- 
sonal criticisms—even off-the- record.“ As 
one Public Affairs Officer in the Department 
of Defense explained it to me: “Even if you 
would not attribute your quotes to a specific 
officer, his name would be known after you 
published your article—because there would 
be a record here of the officers we cleared you 
with for interviews. That record is manda- 
tory.” 

In other words, the press of this free nation 
does not have a right to inform the public 
about Government policies that could be 
wrong. I was effectively blocked by the De- 
partment of Defense at the very beginning— 
or so they thought. Since I happen to have 
a few old friends in the Pentagon who are 
willing to see me without the intervention 
of the DoD Public Affairs people, I went di- 
rectly to one of them who had spent more 
than a year in Vietnam and was not long 
back in his new job. To make things “legal,” 
I talked with him outside of the Pentagon 
Although I cannot identify either him or the 
military department in which he works 
(otherwise he would be in deep trouble), 
I can say that he is a ranking officer with 
considerable experience. Here’s what he told 
me: 

“I can’t understand the way we're fight- 
ing this war. We knew about the SAM (Rus- 
sian Surface-to-Air Missile) sites at least 
five months before the first one was fired— 
and we did not knock them out for fear of 
killing Russians working on them! Now the 
SAMS are killing our boys. So now we at- 
tack those missile sites—a/fter the enemy has 
had a chance to protect them with modern 
radar-controlled weapons. 

“In fact, our slowpoke way of fighting this 
war has given the enemy the time and se- 
curity to build up the most concentrated 
antiaircraft firepower in military history.” 

What would he suggest doing to win the 
war faster than we are now doing? 

“Although the element of surprise is now 
gone,” he answered, “the North could be 
paralyzed quickly with an all-out invasion 
by air, sea and land. Blockade all of Hanoi’s 
harbors. We coud do this effectively by filling 
some of our old Liberty Ships with cement, 
drive them on up there to the harbor-mouths 
and scutte them—sink them in the shallow 
waters. Of course, they would have to be 
convoyed to their scuttling destination by 
our Navy and protected against enemy fire 
by both the Navy and our Air Force. But it 
can be done. 

“I would also mine the Haiphong harbor. 
It would be comparatively easy to drop the 
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mines from our aircraft. Hell, the enemy has 
mined the harbor at Saigon—and caused a 
lot of damage to our shipping. Why don’t we 
do the same thing to North Vietnam? 

“Meanwhile, an amphibious landing of our 
forces in the area surrounding Haiphong 
would be decisive. It would force Ho Chi 
Minh’s hand. He would have to recall his 
troops from the South to fight for survival in 
his own homeland. And I might mention that 
our firepower is superior to that of the North 
Vietnamese Army. Another factor, an ex- 
tremely vital one, in this kind of invasion is 
the psychological one. The people of North 
Vietnam would see that we meant business. 
It would shake them up. And Ho would be 
faced with internal dissent as well as with 
external military force. 

“Add to this an invasion over the 17th 
Parallel and concentrated bombardment of 
every important target by air and sea—and 
the war in the North would be finished 
within six weeks.” 

“But how about the Vietcong in the 
South?” I asked. “Wouldn’t they continue 
to fight their guerrilla war against Saigon?” 

“They would—for awhile,” he said. “But 
anyone who wants to fight effectively needs 
food as well as arms. Their major supply of 
both would be cut off with the defeat of 
Hanoi. Then you blockade the borders of 
Cambodia and Laos—and you cut off their 
minor sources of supply. The Vietcong 
couldn't last. They would just dry up and 
drop off the trees.” 

There remained a great big question: why 
are we not fighting the war in Vietnam the 
way it should be fought? I asked this of an- 
other officer, even higher in rank and broader 
in experience. Understandably he wants to 
remain anonymous. His answer was: Poli- 
tics, people who mistrust the military, na- 
ivete and fear resulting from misinforma- 
tion. Another important quality involved in 
the concept of ‘flexible response,’ which was 
derived from the personal aspirations of a 
single individual.” 

This very high-ranking military officer then 
told me the following story: 

“Just after the Air Force was disengaged 
from Army control and set up as a separate 
military department, the emphasis was being 
placed on air power. At the time, President 
Eisenhower saw the vital importance of build- 
ing a powerful Air Force, second to none in 
the world. So the biggest portion of the De- 
fense budget went into realizing this aim. 

“General Maxwell Taylor, then Army Chief 
of Staff, resented this, He personally had two 
dislikes. Number one, with a vengeance, was 
the Air Force, Number two, with lesser inten- 
sity, was the Navy. He saw the Army being 
neglected, losing the elite prestige it had held 
during all the years before. He tried persist- 
ently to persuade the President to build up 
the Army rather than the Air Force. His rea- 
soning was that, if a shooting war ever again 
got started, there would be a huge vacuum if 
the Army were not supported. 

“Ike wouldn’t buy this reasoning. There are 
some enemy armies—the Red Chinese, for in- 
stance, with their multitudes of potential 
conscripts—that you cannot effectively fight 
with a land army. But you can destroy an 
enemy’s capability to support an army with 
superior firepower from the air and sea; you 
knock out his means of communication, in- 
dustrial production and food production. 
Thereby you paralyze not only an enemy’s 
capability but his will to wage war. So who 
cares about the vacuum? You can't step into 
it anyway. 

“Nevertheless, General Taylor continued to 
badger General Eisenhower about the need to 
fill that vacuum. He finally went to his 
friends in the Congress, asking them to put 
pressure on the President. Ike got mad. He 
called Taylor in and very firmly demanded 
that Taylor stop hitting away at the subject 
on Capitol Hill and elsewhere. 
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“General Taylor was silenced until a new 
President was elected. Then he went to FK 
with his old pitch. He also proposed a new 
approach to warfare—because he wanted to 
get some Army troops into Vietnam. (During 
Ike’s Administration, a comparative handful 
of U.S. military advisors had been sent to 
Vietnam at the request for aid of the Saigon 
Government, And Ike had insisted that these 
advisors wear civilian clothes.) Taylor’s new 
plan would be step one toward rebuilding 
the Army's prestige and power. 

“He proposed the present system of minor 
escalations: hit an enemy—but not too 
hard—and stop and wait to see what he will 
do next. This was the theory of “flexible re- 
sponse.” It is a slow-moving way to fight a 
war, because it keeps you basically on the 
defensive. But it served its purpose for Gen- 
eral Taylor, 

“The idea appealed to President Kennedy 
and his intellectual advisers in the White 
House, Department of State and Department 
of Defense. Most of them mistrusted the 
military anyway. They thought that this 
would be a ‘humane’ way to show the enemy 
we were supporting the South Vietnamese 
Government—without any danger of an ac- 
tual confrontation with Red China or the 
Soviet Union. 

“After they bought the idea, General Tay- 
lor saw his Army gradually come to life 
again. The comparatively few American mili- 
tary advisers wearing civilian clothes in Viet- 
mam under Eisenhower soon expanded to 
16,000 troops in uniform under Kennedy. Be- 
cause the ‘flexible-response’ technique ac- 
tually bought time for the enemy to in- 
filtrate more and more troops from the 
North into the South, the United States was 
forced to meet the challenge by sending an 
ever-increasing number of troops to Viet- 
nam. As of right now (mid-November 1967), 
there are almost a half-million of our men in 
Vietnam, much more than half of them being 
troops of the U.S, Army. Little more than 
ten percent of them are Air Force and Navy 
personnel, 

“So under LBJ, the war has escalated in 
terms of men and firepower. But both are re- 
stricted to a ‘flexible response’—which is not 
so flexible after all, because it places us in 
an unscientific straightjacket of limiting our 
objectives. In the minds of those civilian 
Government intellectual advisers to the 
President, the phrase ‘Limited War’ has been 
equated with ‘Limited Warfare.’ And this is 
a no-win policy.” 

After listening to this story, I was stunned. 
It just couldn’t be true that a tiny group of 
intellectual advisers could control the des- 
tiny of the most powerful nation on Earth. 
Whether or not they were sincere in their be- 
liefs is beside the point. I decided to check 
out the story at its source: I phoned General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, now retired from the 
Army, at his home in Washington, D.C. He 
was at work and his wife gave me the phone 
numbers for his two offices. One of these was 
in the White House. It was late in the after- 
noon and I could not reach him. But next 
morning I caught him in at home, Here’s 
how our brief conversation went: 

“I’m Lloyd Mallan from Davis Publications 
in New York.” 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“One of our magazines, Science & Me- 
chanics, is trying to do an objective article 
on the war in Vietnam, from a military point 
of view. I wonder if you’d mind answering a 
few questions?” 

“No, I’m not for quotation, thank you.” 

“Well, at least, can you give me some back- 
ground information?” 

“No. Just read (he laughed). Just read 
the record. (A pause.) Call General (Earl) 
Wheeler. He's on duty. I’m not.” 

“I did try the Pentagon. They won't talk.” 

“Well (another laugh), they’re the people 
that ought to talk. I'm just another private 
citizen, out here reading the newspaper.” 
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That was it. But I was curious about his 
having an office in the White House, so I 
phoned to ask for his title. General Taylor 
wears two hats in the White House. He is 
Special Consultant to the President and a 
member of the President’s Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board. Some “private citi- 
zen“ 


My two anonymous military friends had 
earlier given me an excellent suggestion: try 
to get in touch with general officers of out- 
standing experience and insight, who are now 
retired. No Pentagon restrictions can prevent 
them from talking and being quoted by 
name. They suggested a few names to start 
and this led me to others. Altogether I in- 
terviewed nine generals and an admiral. All 
of them took valuable time away from other 
work to talk with me for periods of from one 
to two-and-a-half hours. 

I will now present their cases for a quick 
end to the war in Vietnam, trying to list 
them in the order of their position and rank, 
as well as alphabetically in these terms 
wherever possible. 

Air Force General Nathan F. Twining is a 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the recipient of 27 medals from the 
United States and numerous foreign govern- 
ments in recognition of his skill and courage. 
During World War II, among many other 
duties, he was respectively Commander of the 
Mediterranean Allied Strategic Air Forces and 
Commander of the 20th Air Force in the 
Pacific. 

General Twining feels most strongly that 
“either we should hit the North of Vietnam 
with everything we've got, bring them to 
their knees fast—or get out. My own opin- 
ion is that we should declare a state of war 
and invade the North. Then we could legally 
blockade the harbor of Haiphong—and sink 
any foreign shipping that attempts to vio- 
late the blockade. Running the blockade 
would be a tacit act of war against us—and 
the Russians as well as Red China and any 
other nation supplying the North well know 
this.” 

He is not worried one bit about China or 
Russia coming into a war against us. He is 
only worried that the longer we wait to 
finish the job, the more strength we're 
allowing the enemy to build. “I would tell 
them all that we’re changing our strategy, 
that as of right now we are starting a new 
war. Id ask them to get their people out 
of important target areas—and then I’d 
lower the boom on them! We'd win that 
kind of a war real fast.” 

Regarding the desultory way we are now 
fighting in Vietnam and the way in which we 
give Hanoi sanctuaries to build strength by 
stating that certain targets are off-limit to 
our flyers, General Twining has this to say: 
“I played a lot of football in my day. You are 
in there to win the game, so you don’t ever 
tell the opposing team when you are going 
to try a pass or make an end run. But this 
is exactly what we are doing in Vietnam. We 
even tell Ho that we have no intention of 
destroying either his economy or Govern- 
ment. Therefore he knows that there are vi- 
tally important targets we cannot destroy.” 

General Twining told me an exceptionally 
interesting inside story to illustrate how 
Russia and Red China have our Government’s 
civilian advisers hoodwinked—and how these 
same advisers can impress their views upon 
the highest office in the land, unless at least 
one person with ranking authority bothers 
to investigate all sides of the issue. The issue 
in this case was the crisis in Lebanon, when 
the Russians were preparing to send in their 
tanks and armies to take over that small 
Middle Eastern nation. If the Kremlin could 
take over Lebanon, they would feel confident 
to attempt other coups among the CENTO 
(Central Treaty Organization) and even the 
NATO nations. President Eisenhower was 
worried about engaging us in a war with 
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Russia if we took military steps to prevent 
a Kremlin invasion of Lebanon. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles was even more deep- 
ly disturbed because the President was de- 
pending upon his advice. 

At two o’clock in the morning on the day 
of decision, General Twining received a phone 
call from the Secretary of State. The Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs was asked to come 
over and discuss the situation from a mili- 
tary point of view. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment had requested American troops to 
thwart the Kremlin, but Dulles’ civilian 
advisers had warned him that by making a 
show of force in Lebanon World War III 
would be started. 

Twining found Dulles pacing the floor 
when he arrived. The Secretary's first words 
were: “Nate, I want you to advise me about 
this. Is there any real danger that the pres- 
ence of our troops in Lebanon would cause 
the Russians and their allies to go to war 
against us?” 

The Chairman shook his head. “Negative, 
Not a chance,” he answered. “They know our 
response would be massive—and our power 
is superior to theirs.” 

“Are you absolutely sure of this?” asked 
Dulles. 

“Nobody can be absolutely sure of any- 
thing,” said Twining. “But I am as sure as 
anybody can be that it will not happen.” 

Dulles was still disturbed. “If that’s the 
real truth, why are my advisers so worried?” 

“I don’t know,” answered General Twining. 
“But maybe they misread the situation and 
underestimate our military strength—some- 
thing that the Russians never do. But if you 
want, I'll phone the Chiefs of Staff and ask 
them to come over here and verify what I’ve 
just told you. They'll tell you, I'm sure, 
that the real danger to world peace would 
be to allow the Soviets to get away with 
this maneuver.” 

The Secretary of State smiled. “That won't 
be necessary, Nate. I've known you for a 
number of years and asked your opinions 
on many serious questions. You've never let 
me down yet. Go back home and go to bed.” 

Not long after that early morning meet- 
ing, more than 3,000 Marines were landing 
on the shores of Lebanon. Khrushchev, who 
had been loudly rattling his tanks and rock- 
ets, never sent a single weapon to stop them. 

According to General Nathan Twining, 
John Foster Dulles was one Secretary of State 
who wanted to stay on top of military mat- 
ters. He frequently consulted with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for information about current 
opinions and strengths. He understood that 
the validity and effectiveness of any foreign 
policy are dependent upon the military 
force ready to back it up. 

This is something that the civilian intel- 
lectual advisers in the White House, State 
Department and Department of Defense have 
yet to learn. Their naivete not only pro- 
motes the concept of “flexible response” in 
Vietnam but goes even farther afield with 
another concept: that of military parity. 
They feel that by reducing our own military 
power to the level of our next most power- 
ful enemy, we will gain the confidence of 
that enemy to the point where he will be 
content with a status-quo deadlock. In other 
words the Government civilian intellectual 
advisors feel that the destiny of this nation 
is in their hands, that world peace can be 
maintained only by reducing American su- 
periority in arms to a parity with Russian 
military strength. 

As General Twining put it to me: “I was 
never afraid of our military superiority caus- 
ing a war. I knew that we had no intention 
of using it in an aggressive way. It was 
there solely as a deterrent, to discourage any 
other major power who is a potential enemy 
from attempting acts of aggression.” 

One thing that bothers the former Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs most is the misuse 
of airpower in Vietnam: “What is going on 
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there now might someday reduce our Air 
Force to a small ineffectual fighting force— 
when we will most sorely need it! In Vietnam, 
the role of airpower is being played down. 
Research and development of new aircraft 
is practically at a standstill. And everything 
in Vietnam is controlled from Washington— 
all the target-strike decisions are made here, 
none by commanders in the field—even down 
to the platoon level in the case of the Army 
and Marine Corps.” 

In full agreement with General Twining 
about the way the war in Vietnam is being 
mishandled is Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, the 
only man ever to hold the position of Chief 
of Naval Operations for three successive 
terms. During World War II in the Pacific, 
he became known as “31-knot Burke” because 
he pushed the destroyers under his com- 
mand to their targets at just under boiler- 
bursting speed. The nickname is symbolic 
of how you win wars: strike fast, hard and 
with full force. Admiral Burke was a member 
of the United Nations Truce Delegation in 
Korea to negotiate with the Communists for 
a military armistice—so he is well-famillar 
with the sneaky and evasive tactics of the 
Reds. He has been decorated many times for 
“extraordinary heroism,” for ‘conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity,” for “exceptionally 
meritorious service to the Government of the 
United States” and for “exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct.” He has received three Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals and three Legion 
of Merit awards. 

At present, Admiral Burke is Director for 
the Center of Strategic Studies of George- 
town University. Ispent more than two hours 
with him in his spacious oak-paneled office. 
Against the wall facing his desk are three 
flags: flanking each side of the centrally 
placed American Flag are the Navy Depart- 
ment Flag and his personal 4-Star Flag as 
Chief of Naval Operations. A large ashtray on 
his desk is filled with pipes, Shortly after we 
shook hands, he picked up a pipe, filled it 
with tobacco—and then forgot to light it 
as we talked. 

Well over six feet tall, he stood up and 
paced the room to emphasize his answers to 
my questions. There was an interesting con- 
tradiction in his quietly philosophical atti- 
tude as he made emphatic points. 

When I asked him: “What would you do 
to win the war in Vietnam?” his answer was 
instantaneous. 

“I would put our entire nation on a war 
footing. Mobilize the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Go into mass-production of airplanes, 
take battleships out of mothballs (we are 
only just now beginning to use the “New 
Jersey”). I'd call up the reserves. Then I 
would attack the enemy on all fronts—and 
show him that we really mean what we are 
doing, that we want to win. 

“Individuals always act on an emotional 
basis—not on the basis of logic. When an 
enemy sees that you mean to win, his emo- 
tional response will be to retreat. He may still 
try to harass you and come back at you on a 
small scale—but if you convince him that you 
are out to win, he will psychologically know 
he is defeated. Provided you have superior 
war power—as we do. 

“At no time in the entire history of warfare 
has a war been won through minor escala- 
tions. Yet this is what we are doing in Viet- 
nam—using minor escalations. So the enemy 
must feel that he can hold out. His reason- 
ing goes: ‘We're not being hit as badly as we 
thought we would be. We can hold out this 
way long enough for the peace-doves in the 
United States to prevail.’ 

“So we escalate ten percent at a time—and 
each time the enemy feels that he’s not being 
hit so hard after all, that we're not hitting 
him as hard as we can hit him, if we wanted 


to. 

“Of course, if you go all-out to convince 
an enemy that you really mean to win, it may 
at the moment appear to cost more money. 
But it’s much better to have more men and 
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equipment than you need—than to have too 
little. 

“This is where Mr. McNamara makes a sad 
mistake. He is basically interested in ‘cost- 
effectiveness’; ‘Do I get the maximum value 
for each dollar I spend? And does this value 
represent the minimum ne force to 
maintain our military strength?’ But he is so 
much concerned with minute details that he 
cannot see the broad picture. He is lost ina 
murky morass of details—yet he is absolutely 
self-assured that he is correct. 

“Only God and McNamara know they are 
right. 

“In fact, the reason that Mr. McNamara 
was chosen as Secretary of Defense by the 
Administration was precisely because of his 
attitude—his interest in saving money—and 
not in saving lives or equipment. His is truly 
a political job—and not a military one. To 
him, war is a game of showmanship, often of 
salesmanship, but rarely of a deep desire to 
win. 

“Then there's the matter of body- counts. I 
believe this was Mr. McNamara’s idea—to re- 
lease counts on the number of enemy dead 
versus our own dead. But body-counts don’t 
mean a thing—they’re barbaric to begin 
with—because you don't want to kill people; 
you want to paralyze an enemy to the point 
where he is convinced that he must lose if 
he continues the war. 

“We are not doing this today in Vietnam. 
And as a result, our own people are becoming 
discouraged, tired, disinterested and disen- 
chanted. Many of them want us to pull out of 
Vietnam—and that would be fatal now. 

“We can’t pull out, because if we do, the 
Communists—and the world—would think 
we are weak. But nobody in the Pentagon— 
particularly Mr. McNamara—among the 
civilian planners ever asks the question: “If 
we fail with our present attitude in Viet- 
nam, what is our alternative to win the 
war?” We have no alternate plan. 

“At the present rate of minor escalations 
of the war, we'll be in Vietnam for another 
five or six years—or more, Maybe we'll 
eventually contradict the known facts of 
military history and win. We probably will. 
But the cost in lives, equipment and money 
will have been tremendous.” 

“Well,” I asked, “if we take your approach 
toward winning the war, how about the So- 
viet Union and mainland China? There are 
a lot of intelligently thoughtful people who 
feel that a third global war would be started 
if we invaded North Vietnam.” 

Admiral Burke nodded and smiled. “You're 
right. Many people who know nothing about 
military science are afraid of what Mainland 
China and the Soviets would do if we in- 
vaded North Vietnam—and I would invade 
the North as well as mine the harbors, 
Haiphong and all the rest. In the case of Red 
China, they have their own internal political 
problems. Besides, their logistics to support 
an expeditionary force in Vietnam would be 
formidable. Our Navy and Air Force could 
strike and destroy vital targets anywhere 
inside the great Chinese land mass, thereby 
cutting off supplies from the Chinese Army 
in Vietnam. As for the USSR, their logistics 
would be also formidable—and their econ- 
omy might be so strained in these conditions 
that they would just say to themselves: It’s 
not worth it. Let's pull out altogether. 

“These are alternatives that the Adminis- 
tration and many of our people never seem 
to consider.” 

“Admiral Burke,” I said, “if you were given 
full command of the war in Vietnam, how 
long do you think it would take you abso- 
lutely to defeat the enemy?” 

He smiled again. “Nobody really can know 
how long it will take to win a war. There are 
too many variables and individuals involved. 
But considering the time required to mo- 
bilize and deploy the required forces, I would 
guess at from eight weeks to three months. 
At any rate, it would be a much, much 
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shorter time than the years it will take using 
our present rate of minor escalations.” 

Supporting Admiral Burke’s thesis that 
the war in Vietnam, if properly fought, could 
be won quickly is four-star General George 
H. Decker, a former Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army. Among his many important as- 
signments, General Decker has been Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief, U.S. European Com- 
mand; Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command; Commander, United States Forces 
in Korea; and Commanding General, Eighth 
United States Army. He is a soft-spoken, 
earnest and intelligent man—a thoughtful 
person who is not given to snap judgments. 
Before our interview began, he asked me to 
emphasize that he was not on a soap box 
to promote his ideas, but any answer that 
he gave to my questions would be carefully 
considered. I spent a full hour talking with 
him. 

My first question was: “What can we do, 
that we are not now doing, to win the war 
in Vietnam fast?” 

His answer was: “Invade the North and 
blockade the port of Haiphong.” 

“Wouldn't that actively bring Red China 
and Russia into the battle?” I asked, to see 
whether or not his answer would match the 
answers of Admiral Burke and General Twin- 
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It did: I am not afraid of mainland China 
or Russia. We are the most powerful nation 
on Earth today. We might not be able effec- 
tively to inactivate the Chinese foot armies, 
but we wouldn’t have to. If we destroyed 
their strategic targets—notably their nuclear 
development installations—they would be de- 
feated. They know this and it could be a 
strong deterrent to their entering a war 
against us. People around the world would 
cheer if we knocked out Red China's future 
potential as a nuclear power.” 

My next question was: “Then why don’t 
we invade North Vietnam and blockade 
Haiphong?” 

He grinned, “We try to build the illusion 
that this is not our war, that we are cooperat- 
ing with friends—which we are. That illusion 
would be destroyed if we formally declared 
war against the North. But although this is 
essentially an Asian war, it is actually our 
war—a war to protect our national interests. 
A Communist-controlled Asia would be a real 
threat to those interests. Yet unless we do 
declare war against the North, we cannot 
legally invade or blockade. 

“We do not have to fire shots to blockade. 
We merely tell the Soviet Union, Red China, 
Britain—whatever nation is delivering sup- 
plies to Hanoi—to keep their ships out of the 
area, if they do not want them damaged or 
sunk. This would be an effective deterrent. 

“We have to be credible. Because of our 
present position of weakness, neither Hanoi, 
nor the Soviet Union, nor Red China believes 
us. They do not believe that we are deter- 
mined to win. 

“China entering the war physically would 
be abhorrent to Hanoi because they would 
overrun the North. They would probably pre- 
tend that their armies were comprised of 
volunteers, as they did in Korea, but this 
would make no difference if we were legally 
at war with the North.” 

“How about the Vietcong in the South?” I 
asked. 

“They would dry up on the vine,” answered 
General Decker. “Without supplies from the 
North and/or the Soviet Union and Red 
China, they could not continue to fight. 
Right now they have trouble getting recruits 
from among their own Southern people. They 
have had to draw on the North for ‘recruits.’ ” 

“Then you do believe that the only answer 
to sure and quick victory is to go ‘all-out’ to 
win right now?” 

He nodded. “Now our stated policy is that 
we do not want to destroy the Government 
of North Vietnam. Invasion might do this— 
but not if we handled things as General Mac- 
Arthur did in Japan. We could make a 
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treaty with Hanoi and place restrictions on 
their aid to the Vietcong, among other 
things. They would have to abide by that 
treaty, whether or not they wanted to, be- 
cause we would police them.” 

“General Decker, would you mind elaborat- 
ing a little more on why Red China would 
not enter a war against us if we invaded 
North Vietnam?” 

“Well, there are a half-million Nationalist 
Chinese troops on the island of Taiwan. I 
saw them practice maneuvers—and they are 
excellently trained soldiers and airmen. They 
are eager to take a crack at the Red Chinese. 
In case of war, we, of course, would have 
to transport them to the mainland of China. 
But in the doubtful event that we are in a 
formal state of war with Red China, such a 
move would be routine. 

“I don’t know how nervous mainland 
China would be about this threat from Tai- 
wan, but the threat is not inconsiderable—in 
a practical physical sense.” 

General Decker’s personal attitude is, in 
summary: “We have never won the war in 
Korea—because of our methods. We are not 
winning in Vietnam for the same reason. If 
we are going to fight a war—we should fight 
it.” 

General George Decker should certainly 
know whereof he speaks. As Commander of 
all United Nations troops, including those of 
the United States, in Korea for two years, 
his experience in firsthand. 

Another officer with great firsthand experi- 
ence is Air Force General Thomas S. Power, 
who not too long ago was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command. In 
fact, as Vice Commander of SAC under Gen- 
eral Curtis E. LeMay, he was responsible, 
along with his boss, for building the com- 
mand into the world’s most powerful strate- 
gic force. This was accomplished within six 
short years. Today, SAC remains the world’s 
most potent force for peace, since no poten- 
tial enemy of the United States would dare 
to challenge its power. 

Apart from his combat tour of North Africa 
and Italy as a B-24 pilot with the 305th 
Bomb Wing, during World War II General 
Power was also Commander of the 314th 
(Very Heavy) Bomb Wing in the Pacific. He 
directed the first large-scale B-29 flre- bomb 
raids on Tokyo. He was also Commander of 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand (now the Air Force System Command). 
In 1959 he was presented the Air Force As- 
sociation’s H. H. Arnold Award as Aviation's 
Man of the Year.” 

His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Silver Star, the Legion 
of Merit with one cluster, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Bronze Star Medal, the Air 
Medal with one oak-leaf cluster, the Com- 
mendation Ribbon with one cluster, and the 
French Croix de Guerre with palm. 

I asked General Power: “What would you 
do to end the war in Vietnam—fast?” 

“First I'd close the port of Haiphong,” he 
answered, “and then I would keep going until 
the works of man were literally destroyed. At 
any time along the way, the North Viet- 
namese could end the war—if they wanted 
to. All they would have to do is say: ‘We will 
stop the killing in South Vietnam. We will 
get out of South Vietnam.’ And the war 
would end at that minute. They have com- 
plete control over ending the war.” 

“So if you were in command, what specifi- 
cally would you do to convince Hanoi that 
their goal was futile?” 

Without hesitation, General Power said: 
“I'd destroy the works of man in North Viet- 
nam.” 

“You mean, all strategic targets?” I asked. 

“I mean all targets. All the works of man.” 
He paused and then stated emphatically: “If 
you show them that you mean what you say, 
you're going to defeat them.” 

“Do you feel that they think we mean what 
we say right now?” 
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“Well, right now we're doing things in a 
very restrained and moral way—but in this 
way we lose the psychological impact. We 
cause the enemy to think he can survive, be- 
cause someday we'll be forced to quit due to 
internal pressure. 

“And of course all these damned fools here 
in this country who are creating the wrong 
image—one of weakness—cause Ho Chi Minh 
to think that he is going to win this war in 
Washington. And this is what keeps him 
going.” 

“How would you change his mind?” 

“I think the thing to do is just increase the 
level of pressure on him—so that he'll be 
damned well convinced that these knotheads 
in the United States who are so loudly pro- 
testing for peace are not going to be able to 
stop our actions. Because those actions will 
be coming at him too fast for him to be en- 
couraged. 

“The worst thing you can do in a war is 
to fight it piecemeal—because then you en- 
courage the enemy to keep going. And we're 
piece-mealing the whole thing right now. I 
think we're winning, but very slowly. The 
enemy can't take all that pounding day after 
day and not be somewhat discouraged. But 
air power—and any other power—is not being 
used properly in North Vietnam. We're piece- 
mealing it. 

“One of the lessons we learned in World 
War II was: never go back to a target. In other 
words, you're going in to destroy it—so de- 
stroy it. For two reasons: one, it saves your 
life—you don’t have to keep on going back 
into that fiak again and again. But the sec- 
ond thing is: the psychological impact of 
destroying a target—all at once, for good. 
This has a tremendous impact. Now if the 
enemy survives an attack, this kind of gives 
him hope that he'll survive all attacks 
which, psychologically, is bad.” 

“If our Government acted on your advice, 
how soon do you think the war would end?” 

General Power paused. “It would depend 
upon the condition the North Vietnamese are 
left in. There’s not too much in their coun- 
try to begin with. But after all, they have to 
have something—they have to have food. So 
if you closed their ports and then really ham- 
mered them— that war would be over, but 
quick! 

“My only point is this—and this is a crude 
example: if we leave Ho Chi Minh sitting on 
a broken down orange crate with his bare 
butt sticking out of his ragged trousers while 
he looks over his whole country in ruins, 
then he would have to ask himself: “Well, 
Little Man, was it such a good idea after all 
to invade the South?’ 

“I think we ought to ask him if he'd like 
to be in that position. 

“And if he does end up in that position, I 
think we ought to tell all other potential 
gangsters who are trying to grab countries, 
such as Thailand, for instance: Take a look 
at Ho! This is what can happen to you. This 
is no child’s play. We're just not going to let 
you get away with aggression. And if you try, 
here's what will happen to you.’ That's the 
way I feel about the war in Vietnam.” 

Another Air Force General, Frederic H. 
Smith, Jr., has equally strong feelings about 
the way the war in Vietnam is being fought. 
General Smith was Vice Chief of the Air 
Staff under General LeMay. His other cre- 
dentials include: Chief of Staff, Strategic 
Air Command; Commanding General, Eastern 
Air Defense Force; Vice Commander, Air De- 
fense Command; Commander, Fifth Air 
Force; Commander, United States Forces in 
Japan; and Commander, United States Air 
Forces in Europe. He has been awarded 14 
major decorations, several of them with 
clusters, and is a keen, earnest student of 
military history. 

How does General Smith feel about our 
present tactics in Vietnam? 

“The war could continue for years if it is 
carried on at the present rate. We allow the 
North Vietnamese to get used to our bombing 
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each time before we step it up. Then they 
get used to the step-up. And so it will go for 
a long, long time. Using this approach, at the 
very beginning we lost the element-of-sur- 
prise advantage that is vital to winning a 
war. That war would have been over in less 
than a year—if we fought it correctly at the 
beginning.” 

“What would be the correct way to fight 
it?” I asked. 

His answer matched the answers of every 
other knowledgeable military man I had 
spoken with: “Blockade or mine the port of 
Haiphong. At least seventy percent of all sup- 
plies to Hanoi come through Haiphong and 
ancillary ports. Once the ports are knocked 
out, the main supply-load would be placed 
on a couple of railroads from mainland 
China—which could easily be knocked out at 
strategic points. 

“Then there are the dikes and canals in 
North Vietnam which feed the rice paddies. 
If we knocked them out, the people would 
soon be without food—and give up. Once 
they surrendered, we could supply them with 
food, of course, and help them rebuild their 
agriculture and industry.” 

I asked: “How soon would the war be over 
if we did as you suggest?” 

“A couple, three months—maybe less,” he 
answered immediately. 

“Would this apply to the Vietcong in the 
South as well?” 

“Well, they would be cut off from supplies 
because Hanoi was cut off. We could then go 
all-out to pacify the Vietcong—divide, 
‘splinter’ them. When the Southern villagers 
saw that we meant business, when they knew 
that we were fighting for them, then they 
would not cooperate with the Vietcong—who 
get their support by intimidation and ter- 
rorism. The villagers really do not care for 
the Vietcong—but under the pressure of 
threat they really don’t know what else to do 
but support and supply the Communist guer- 
rillas.“ 

The question of small nuclear weapons 
came up, since General Smith is an expert in 
this field. He does not recommend their use 
but feels that if we did use them the war 
would be over in a week, without any radia- 
tion danger either to the people of Vietnam 
or of the world. As he put it: 

“The radiation effects would be local, they 
would not spread if we used small two- 
tenths-of-a-kiloton bombs in air bursts. 
Only the dust kicked up would be radioac- 
tive and soon would be dissipated harmlessly 
to the atmosphere. A nuclear ground burst, 
of course, would create a ‘hot spot’ at the site 
of the explosion. But you could get away with 
air bursts for specific targets. 

“The public, including the press in gen- 
eral, doesn’t know the difference between 
tactical nuclear weapons of low yield and 
strategic weapons of megatonnage yield. They 
equate both—and our own Government has 
laid the foundation for this belief by years 
of ‘abhorring’ the use of nuclear weapons. 
Now this present Administration cannot dare 
to employ even the smallest tactical nuclear 
weapons, It would take a new Administra- 
tion, using a solid educational program on 
the subject, to be able to build up to the 
use of small nuclear weapons. 

“Of course, if we did employ these small 
‘nukes’ there would be a big fuss kicked up by 
Russia and Red China. But neither would 
dare attack us. They would know that we 
meant business. The Russians would try to 
harass us in Europe, of course, as they did 
in the situation that caused the Berlin air- 
lift—but they would not want to start a 
global war over our use of small nuclear 
weapons in Vietnam. Neither would China 
want to start such a war. They know that 
the odds would be against them. Peking is 
extremely sensitive to the well-trained half- 
million troops on Taiwan. Before employ- 
ing any small tactical nuclear weapons, we 
could make a big show of getting those troops 
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ready for an invasion of Red China: we could 
openly build their efficiency even further by 
giving them practice in war-games. We could 
have a number of landing barges sitting in 
the Taiwan harbors. This would intimidate 
the Red Chinese leaders—who would expect 
an invasion of their homeland if they entered 
the war against us in Vietnam. But I don't 
really advocate the use of nuclear weapons— 
except for their element of surprise and to 
clear out the Demilitarized Zone in Vietnam.” 

Regarding the so-called Demilitarized Zone, 
which is used as a staging area by the North 
Vietnamese Army, General Smith pointed out 
that a tremendous saving in time, American 
lives and equipment could be accomplished 
swiftly by the use of low-yield nuclear bombs, 
One 20-klloton tactical nuclear bomb would 
be equivalent in its effect to 16,000 sorties of 
tactical aircraft each carrying two napalm 
tanks under its wings. If Hanoi wants to 
fight dirty, he feels, so should we. But we can 
do it without any dirty fallout of radiation— 
even if we used tactical nuclear weapons. 

Still another Air Force General, one with 
three stars this time, who is bitterly critical 
of the way that our Government is waging 
the war in Vietnam is Lt. General Ira C. 
Eaker. General Eaker is an oldtimer with con- 
siderable military experience and insights. He 
has assiduously kept himself current on all 
aspects of world affairs, and especially on the 
war in Vietnam. General Eaker was Vice Chief 
of the Air Staff under the famous and for- 
ward-looking General “Hap” Arnold, the man 
who founded and developed the science of air 
supremacy. General Eaker was Commander 
of the Eighth Air Force in England during 
World War II. Later, he became Command- 
ing General of all U.S. Army Air Forces in 
the United Kingdom. Following this assign- 
ment, he was named Air Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, 
He has also been Chief of the Air Staff. 

One. of General Eaker’s many citations 
reads: “His contribution was of major im- 
portance in the successful prosecution of 
the war against the Axis.” 

As regards the prosecution of the war in 
Vietnam, I'll let General Eaker speak for him- 
self: 

“Without question, Ho Chi Minh is encour- 
aged to continue his efforts against us by the 
Vietnam war-critics in this country, His con- 
tinued aggression is now causing more than 
2,000 U.S. casualties each week. 

“Having a few of our people give aid and 
comfort to the enemy appears to be a price 
we pay for fighting an undeclared war. Such 
criticism of national policy was not toler- 
ated in World Wars I and IIl—and it prob- 
ably would be muted now if we were officially 
and legally at war. 

“Our civilian leaders have also said that 
they do not wish to build up a war-psychol- 
ogy in this country. This might bring irre- 
sistible pressure upon them to use more force 
than they presently desire to employ. Well, 
they can’t have it both ways. They can 
scarcely expect all-out popular support when 
they themselves are not sure whether we are 
really at war. 

“The most serious form of dissent and 
criticism of our tactics in Vietnam is the con- 
stant expression, in some quarters, of a mor- 
bid fear that our effort there may bring Red 
Chinese or Russian forces into the conflict. 
This hand-wringing, craven attitude is an 
open invitation for such an intercession. If 
the Red Chinese become convinced that our 
national leadership is palsied with fear and 
can be deterred from our just purpose in 
Vietnam, they will certainly invade there as 
they did in Korea. 

“The clearest lesson from fifty years of 
dealing with Communists must be this: ne- 
gotiate only from strength and with firm- 
ness. Our leadership should now issue an 
unmistakable warning that any Russian or 
Chinese forces which invade South Vietnam 
will be destroyed promptly.” 
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Among the many points made to me by 
General Eaker, the following are most per- 
tinent to our quick success in Vietnam: 

1. “After our determination to go to war, 
subsequent decisions involved the forces to 
be committed and the strategy and tactics to 
be employed. These have been made by our 
political leaders, sometimes without—or 
heedless of—military advice. These leaders 
made such frequent and pleading proposals 
to the enemy to come to the peace table that 
Ho Chi Minh drew the natural conclusion 
that he was winning. At times our political 
leaders have appeared to be palsied by fear of 
world opinion, or of what Russia and Red 
China would do. The Israelis recently dem- 
onstrated that these need not be controlling 
considerations.” 

2. “Our political leaders elected to fight a 
land war, where every advantage lay with the 
enemy, and to employ our vast sea and air 
superiority in very limited supporting roles 
only.” 

8 “Surprise, perhaps the greatest of the 
principles of war (confirmed by the Arab- 
Israeli conflict), was deliberately sacrificed 
when our leaders revealed our strategy and 
tactics to the enemy. For example, they told 
the enemy that he need not fear invasion 
of North Vietnam. Whether or not we ever 
intended to invade the North, we should have 
employed every ruse known to the military 
art to convince Ho Chi Minh that invasion 
was imminent.” 

4. The enemy was told also that we would 
not bomb populated areas, heavy industry, 
canals, dams and other critical targets—and 
thus sanctuaries were established by us 
along the Chinese border and around Hai- 
phong and Hanoi. This permitted the enemy 
to concentrate antiaircraft defenses around 
the North Vietnamese targets that our Air 
Force was permitted to attack—greatly in- 
creasing our casualties. Missiles, oil and am- 
munition were permitted to enter Haiphong 
harbor unmolested and without protest.” 

5. “Unified command in the war zone, a 
necessity for military success as demon- 
strated in World War II and Korea, has not 
been established in Vietnam.” 

6. “U.S. political leaders have said that we 
do not desire to eliminate a viable economy 
in North Vietnam. This is tantamount to 
foreswearing victory—since a prime essential 
for military success is a viable economy, If 
Allied leaders had pursued such a policy in 
World War II. Hitler and Tojo might now be 
in charge of Europe and the Pacific nations.” 

7. “The Vietnam war is costing Russia 
about one billion dollars a year (at the du- 
bious Russian established rate-of-exchange). 
It is costing the Red Chinese even less. The 
United States is spending more than twenty- 
five billion dollars in Vietnam annually. And 
the Allies are suffering over ten thousand 
casualties a month, of which about seven- 
or-more thousand are Americans. The Krem- 
lin and Peking obviously look upon Vietnam 
as à very profitable venture in the overall 
East-West conflict, They can be expected, 
therefore, to insure that it continues so long 
as it proves profitable.” 

8. “Our leaders have elected to remain on 
the defensive in Vietnam. If we had stayed 
on the defensive in Korea, we might still be 
fighting there. If the Israelis had remained 
on the defensive in the Arab War, they would 
not have won.” 

What is General Eaker’s recommendation 
to end the war in Vietnam quickly? It is 
exactly the same as the recommendation of 
every other experienced military expert with 
whom I have spoken; invade the North, close 
Haiphong and destroy every target that per- 
mits Hanoi to continue carrying on the war 
against us and the Sotuh. 

One of the most astute of the military ex- 
perts I questioned is Lt, General Arthur G. 
Trudeau, former Army Chief of Research and 
Development, His earlier assignments of im- 
portance, to name only a few, include: Com- 
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mandant, Army War College; Assistant Chief 
of Staff, Intelligence; Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Plans, Headquarters, United Nations 
Command and Far East Command; and 
Commanding General, Headquarters, First 
Corps, in Korea. At present, General Trudeau 
is President of the Gulf Research and Devel- 
opment Company, Gulf Oil Company. He has 
been awarded a dozen important decorations 
for heroism and distinguished service. 

Regarding the “threat” of mainland China 
and the Soviet Union, he said: “Red China 
doesn’t both me. They won’t enter the war. 
They have too many internal troubles. And to 
support a war today would be beyond their 
logistic capabilities. Soviet Russia would not 
overtly enter the war either. They might try 
to harass us in many ways—to divert our 
efforts and energies. But again, their logistic 
lines would be impossible for them to sup- 
port a war against us in North Vietnam.” 

With that big bugaboo cleared away, Gen- 
eral Trudeau then proceeded to analyze the 
war situation in Vietnam as it stands now: 
“Two years ago, we could have quickly de- 
feated Hanoi. When you decide to apply 
force—as we have decided to do—then you 
must apply it at once and on as massive a 
scale as possible. 

“But the way we're doing it is like someone 
suffering from a long illmess that gradually 
gets worse. The gradual development allows 
the victim to become accustomed to more 
and more pain—so he learns to bear it. While 
if he were in an accident and broke a leg, or 
suffered an even worse, more abrupt shock, 
his tendency would be to give up. It’s an ‘un- 
bearable’ situation—because he was not pre- 
pared for it. In warfare, the element of sur- 
prised shock is vitally important. And we 
have not used that element in Vietnam.” 

“Is they any possibility,” I asked, “that we 
can still recover that advantage of surprise 
and shock, How would you do it now?” 

General Trudeau was thoughtful for sev- 
eral moments. “What would I do to bring this 
element into being again—although now it’s 
late and much tougher to achieve? One, I 
would close the port of Haiphong. Two, I 
would destroy the rail communications be- 
tween Hanoi and Red China. Three, I would 
cross the Seventeenth Parallel and set up a 
land army at two positions above the line to 
command passes and roads to the South. 

“This would not be easy to do, but it’s pos- 
sible—if we controlled access to the sea, we 
could supply our troops by sea. It appears to 
me that we are already in control of the sea— 
if we wanted to make a point of it.” 

General Trudeau picked up a pencil and 
drew a map for me. He pictured the Chinese 
island of Hainon, on which Russian MiG 
fighters are based, safe from our bombs be- 
cause we are afraid to irritate Russia and the 
Red Chinese. From the sanctuary of Hainon, 
the MiGs fiy out to engage our tactical 
bombers and fighters, They've shot down far 
too many of our pilots as of this writing. But 
General Trudeau was now talking about con- 
trol of the sea. “Our ships pass by this island 
at will right now. The Chinese have done 
nothing to stop us.” 

Next he drew the Vietnamese seacoast and 
indicated the positions of Haiphong. Vinh 
and a small mountainous area with a high 
point of 3,000 feet. The area is 150 miles 
north of the Seventeenth Parallel. He con- 
tinued to draw in the Ho Chi Minh Trail and 
the roads that branch from it into Laos and 
Cambodia. Over these roads come a per- 
centage of war supplies for the Vietcong from 
the two “neutral” countries. He indicated 
the position of a pass along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, which lies south of the roads and just 
below the 3,000-foot high-ground area. Final- 
ly, he penciled in the railroad from the Port 
of Haiphong to Longson on the Chinese 
Border, as well as another railroad that 
branched off from it at Hanoi to No Cay in 


“Now,” said General Trudeau, “if we make 
an amphibious landing of troops and settle 
them in on the high ground, they can control 
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that pass and prevent supplies from going 
south to the Vietcong. Then we close 
Haiphong and destroy those railroads—to 
prevent supplies from China and anywhere 
else from reaching Hanoi. If we do this, the 
war will be over fast.” 

“How fast?” was my natural question. 

He paused long and thoughtfully. “That’s 
tough to answer. But let me put it this way: 
if we closed off the enemy’s supply lines as 
I suggest starting now, it would be a great big 
boost to the Democrats’ convention next 
August. I am not saying that it would take 
that long for the war to end. I am just giving 
you a time-envelope so you can make your 
own deductions. 

“Personally, I am a Republican—and I 
would hate to see the Democrats gain such 
a boost. They would win the election, prob- 
ably. But I would like to see them do this 
right now—for the good of our country. The 
security and survival of the United States 
must not depend upon partisanship, It must 
cut across all political considerations. 

“The war in Vietnam is not merely an Asian 
war to give the South Vietnamese a chance 
to govern themselves, It is much bigger than 
that. It is a policy war to stop those behind 
both the Bamboo and Iron Curtains. It is 
aimed at preventing both Russia and Red 
China from gaining their stated objectives— 
which are to defeat their mightiest ‘enemy,’ 
the U.S.A. 

“In this sense, it is a war of survival for 
us. And the sooner the people of the United 
States understand this, the healthier and 
safer we will be.” 

As to closing the port of Haiphong. Gen- 
eral Trudeau believes that the easiest way 
would be to sink the North Vietnamese barges 
that are continually clearing out and deep- 
ening the port’s shallow channels, The barges 
could be sunk from the air. 

General Trudeau punctuated our interview 
with an indignant postscript: 

“McNamara claims that Haiphong supplies 
only a small percentage—he says about fifteen 
percent—of war materials to Hanoi. He is 
simply not correct. A major source of supply 
is Haiphong. It’s more like seventy percent.” 

Neither General Trudeau nor Admiral Ar- 
leigh Burke is alone in their censure of the 
Secretary of Defense. One very high military 
authority, who doesn’t want to be named, 
told me: “Mr. McNamara has never made a 
major military policy, decision or forecast 
about the war in Vietnam that has been 
correct,” Still another authority said of the 
Defense Secretary: “He reasons from a con- 
clusion to a hypothesis.” 

A more bitter critic of the Secretary is Air 
Force Maj. General Gilbert L. Meyers, a man 
who has been intimately associated with the 
Vietnamese war. In fact, until about a year 
ago, he ran the air war both inside and out- 
side of Vietnam. As Deputy Commander of 
the Seventh Air Force, he had the practical 
nuts-and-bolts job of not only managing the 
air strikes over the North but also of direct- 
ing the Thailand-based B-528 in their bomb- 
ing of the South. One of my Pentagon friends 
says of him: “Gil Meyers is the most knowl- 
edgeable man you'll ever find regarding the 
war in Vietnam.” 

General Meyers himself says of Secretary 
McNamara: “If you can't come up with a 
numerical figure that proves we're going to 
win, why he won’t buy any plan or sugges- 
tion. He’s always looking for ‘evidence.’ And 
you just can’t look at a war on a facts-and- 
figures basis. For example, Mr. McNamara 
uses a figure to show why we don't have to 
knock out Haiphong. He claims that in South 
Vietnam the Vietcong and the North's regu- 
lars need only a relatively small tonnage of 
supplies to continue the war. And that if we 
knock out Haiphong, they could still bring in 
that minimum amount of tonnage without 
any difficulty.” 

“Is that true?” I asked. 

No, it isn't true!“ 

General Meyers continued. “I think the 
best description I’ve heard about the way 
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Washington runs the war in Vietnam was 
General Eaker’s. The sum and substance of 
his comment was that in the past, wars were 
fought by the civilians and managed by the 
professionals. But in this war, it’s being 
fought by the professionals and managed by 
the amateurs.” 

General Meyers certainly has the profes- 
sional background to speak out authorita- 
tively. He is a fighter pilot with many im- 
portant credits and 22 major decorations and 
medals. He was Commander of the First 
Fighter Group, the first jet fighter unit in the 
Air Force. For two years, during the Korean 
War, he was Director of Operations of the 
Fifth Air Force. Under his command, the 
368th Fighter Group was the first Air Force 
unit to land in Normandy during World War 
II. More recently, before he was assigned to 
Vietnam, he was Commander of the USAF 
Tactical Air Warfare Center. His personal 
philosophy of life is: “Initiative and hard 
work will solve any problem.” This is borne 
out by his survival of almost 60 tough com- 
bat missions on which he destroyed tanks 
and gun positions. 

What does General Meyers think we should 
do to end the war in Vietnam quickly? 

“You go after the lighters that unload the 
ships in Haiphong Harbor. The water is fair- 
ly shallow up there and the ships from Rus- 
sia, China and Eastern Europe have to anchor 
some distance offshore—which means the 
lighters have to travel a considerable dis- 
tance. They can obviously be intercepted and 
destroyed by our Navy and some of them by 
air. I don’t see any reason why we’d have to 
come in contact with the ships themselves— 
if we're afraid of angering the Russians and 
Chinese—in order to destroy their cargo. 

“And I'd keep going after those lighters un- 
til the enemy ran out of them, could not build 
any more. Then there are other important 
targets I'd hit. There's the Command Head- 
quarters in Hanoi. The Air Defense Head- 
quarters are there too. These are the kinds of 
targets, for example, that we hit all the time 
in World War II. And all I'm suggesting is 
that we use the same kind of targets in North 
Vietnam.” 

“So why don't we?” I asked. 

“Well, that question defeats me. Of course, 
in Washington, the big bugaboo they talk 
about is a fear that the Russians and the 
Chinese will come into the war. I think that’s 
ridiculous! Our civilian planners in Wash- 
ington always refer to the ‘increased risk.’ 
Now, I'll admit that there would be some in- 
creased risk. But you have to qualify that 
risk. It’s a one-in-a-thousand kind of 
thing—which is a heck of a lot different than 
if it were one out of two. Nobody has ever 
attempted either to qualify or quantify it. 
And as you well know, our Secretary of De- 
fense is a great man for quantifications. He 
quantifies many other things. Why not this 
risk? 

“Personally, I think that the greatest risk 
we ever took in the war was our initial at- 
tack against the enemy in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin. If the Russians and Red Chinese wanted 
to come in against us, that was the time to 
come. Obviously, today, in Vietnam, we're in 
a much better position to fight the Russians 
and the Chinese if they decided to come into 
the war. But if they were afraid to come in 
against us earlier, why would they want to 
come in against us now? There are too many 
reasons against it. 

“As far as Russia is concerned she'd have 
to bring her troops in through Chinese terri- 
tory—and obviously, the Chinese wouldn’t 
let Russian troops come into her territory. 
I know. Sure, China would permit the Rus- 
sians to support the war—just as she’s doing 
now, with supplies and instructors, But Rus- 
sia couldn’t really do much about fighting 
us—not much more than she could do about 
our confrontation with her over the Cuban 
missiles. 

“On the other hand, China is so occupied 
at home that she needs all the troops she’s 
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got just to maintain law and order within 
the country. So when you add these two 
facts together, I just don't see how there can 
be any chance at all of those people coming 
into the war against us.“ 

If we fought the war as General Meyers 
feels it should be fought, how long does he 
think it would take to victory? 

“Well, Im going to estimate this on the 
long side intentionally. It would probably be 
much shorter than this—but I'd say we'd 
have it over in six months, at the most.” 

Hypothetically, if General Meyers were 
given complete command of the situation, 
what would he do? 

“In the air war, I'd hit the North with 
everything we had. And in the South, I would 
give Westmoreland the ground troops that 
he needs to win the ground war. He's never 
been given what he’s asked for. And I know 
this, though it never comes out publicly. I 
know what he thinks: I've talked with him 
many, many times about this. What we're 
doing now violates every principle of warfare 
that we in the military have ever known. 
For comparison take the Israeli-Arab affair. 
Israel got there ‘firstest with the mostest 
and the war was over in six days. That’s be- 
cause they went all-out. 

“You can’t win wars necessarily by killing 
people. You've got to overwhelm the enemy. 
And when you overwhelm him, you kill fewer 
people than you do by picking at him day 
after day—as we do now. This has been my 
feeling all along. And Westmoreland and the 
Army people certainly feel the same way 
about this as I do. 

“But you never read this in our newspap- 
ers. This is why I feel so strongly about the 
situation, It really hurts me to see American 
people over there dying unnecessarily. You 
have to understand all the little details—how 
the targets are picked, for instance—to really 
know how closely this war is being run from 
the White House and the Department of De- 
fense. Every target, of course, is cleared with 
the President. I don't think the general pub- 
lic knows this. 

“Let me give you an illustration: when 
Lyndon Johnson was sick with his first op- 
eration a year ago, we didn't get any new tar- 
gets. I'll give you the man’s name who told 
me this, but please don’t use it. (It was 
someone exceptionally high up in Govern- 
ment.) I met him in Vietnam on a visit. 
And I asked him: ‘Why aren’t we getting 
more air targets?’ And he said: ‘Gil, you’ve 
got to remember the President is sick—and 
nobody wants to bother him.’” 

My final interview was with Brig. General 
Henry C. Huglin. General Huglin is a mili- 
tary-political scholar and a specialist in 
strategic warfare. He was Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the NATO Military Committee 
and Standing Group from 1959 to 1963. He is a 
graduate of the National War College and a 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, as well as the Institute for Strate- 
gic Studies, London. At present he is Sen- 
ior Military Scientist with TEMPO, General 
Electric Company's Center for Advanced 
Studies. 

General Huglin's is the objective scholarly 
approach. He feels that we're coming along 
fairly well now in the Vietnam War—but 
not well enough. He told me: 

“I think that several years ago we should 
have put on a lot more concentrated pres- 
sure with our air strikes—and I think that 
would have helped to defeat the enemy. 
Right now I would like to see the port of 
Haiphong mined—or closed off. And I would 
like to see more overall pressure used against 
Hanoi. 

“I also think that we would have had the 
results we were seeking if we hadn't had the 
dissent in this country that Hanoi has mis- 
read into thinking that they could hold on 
a little bit longer—until finally the dissent- 
ers would prevail.” 

“How about mainland China and the 
Soviet Union?” I asked him. 
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I'm not worried a bit about them. Never 
have been. 

“Why should Soviet Russia take us on over 
Vietnam, when she didn’t take us on over 
Cuba—where she was directly concerned? 
And China—belligerent though she is ver- 
bally—has been extremely cautious in actual 
actions wherever our interests or commit- 
ments are involved. And rightly so. Because 
things are so much different now than they 
were during the Korean War—where we were 
relatively weak. We are so very much stronger 
now. And China isn’t any stronger today than 
she was during the war in Korea. Politically, 
she’s much weaker. The atom weapons that 
she may have don’t make that much differ- 
ence. And she’s not about to give us an ex- 
cuse to launch even conventional air strikes 
against key installations that we would 
choose to strike. Such as her nuclear re- 
search center or her transportation system— 
or anything. 

“We wouldn't have to fight a land war 
with China. And I don’t think we would 
choose to do it. So I don’t think there ever has 
been any real chance of China coming into 
the Vietnam War—although, of course, a lot 
of people have been worried as hell about 
this. Many of these are really thoughtful 
people, not merely peaceniks. But they just 
don't assess the situation the way I think 
that the Chinese have to assess it—before 
taking any action.” 

Thus General Huglin, from the scholarly 
point of view, is in agreement with everyone 
else I interviewed regarding the tenuous 
“risk” we would be taking if we went all-out 
to win the war in Vietnam. So why don't we 
win it? 


America’s Antipoverty Program: An Es- 
sential Part of Our National Effort To 
Meet the Growing Crisis in the Cities 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, in his recent message to Con- 
gress on the crisis of the cities, has asked 
for $2.18 billion to continue the war on 
poverty. I certainly hope this Congress 
will heed his request. 

Last year, the President asked for $2.06 
billion to combat poverty. Unfortunately, 
the Congress appropriated less than even 
the $1.788 billion Sargent Shriver said 
he needed to carry out most existing pro- 
grams at last year’s levels. 

The result, as we have seen in recent 
days, has been the cutback of virtually 
every antipoverty program in the coun- 
try. Sixteen Job Corps centers have been 
closed. And good applications for new 
and necessary programs are being turned 
down for lack of funds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a false economy to 
shortchange the poverty program. For 
one thing, it costs less to rur. the war on 
poverty than most people think. Tax- 
payers pay less than 2 cents per Federal 
tax dollar to keep the war on poverty 
going. War on poverty administrative 
costs at the Government level are just 
about 3 percent of the total cost of the 
program. 

Even more important, the war on pov- 
erty is not a giveaway but an invest- 
ment. It benefits not only the poor, but 
all of us. Each man-year of unemploy- 
ment costs the economy about $3,000 in 
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lost wages or production, or about $9 
billion for some 3 million unemployed. 
More than that, unemployment means 
additional millions of dollars paid out 
in welfare checks. 

The war on poverty is the first national 
effort designed to move poor children 
into schools, poor adults into training 
and jobs, poor elderly citizens into use- 
ful, meaningful lives, and to extend to 
all our 30 million poor some of the basic 
American blessings all the rest of us 
have come to take for granted. 

These are the considerations I hope 
we can keep in mind when considering 
this new and important Presidential 
message, which I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point: 

THE CRISIS OF THE CITIES 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The cities that sprang up along the sea- 
ports, the river banks and the prairie cross- 
roads of America were built and grew with 
pride and hope—until the early 20th cen- 
tury. 

For several decades, now, the tide has run 
against the growth, strength and vitality of 
cities. 

Today, America’s cities are in crisis. This 
clear and urgent warning rises from the 
decay of decades—and is amplified by the 
harsh realities of the present. 

The crisis has been long in forming. At 
the turn of the century, Lincoln Steffens 
told of “the shame of the cities.” Jane Ad- 
dams spoke of “the vast numbers of the 
city’s disinherited." 

Powerful forces swept the city after World 
War II, hastening its erosion. 

People who could afford to began moving 
by the hundreds of thousands to new suburbs 
to escape urban crush and congestion. Other 
hundreds of thousands were trapped inside. 
by a wall of prejudice, denial, and lack of 
opportunity. 

They were joined by still thousands more 
from America’s rural heartland—the un- 
skilled and the unprepared, displaced by 
advances in technology. Their thirst was for 
opportunity, for jobs, and for a better life. 
They found instead a mirage: for stripped 
of its bright lights, the city for them was 
poverty, unemployment and human misery. 

We see the results dramatically in the great 
urban centers where millions live amid de- 
caying buildings—with streets clogged with 
traffic; with air and water polluted by the 
soot and waste of industry which finds it 
much less expensive to move outside the city 
than to modernize within it; with crime 
rates rising so rapidly each year that more 
and more miles of city streets become unsafe 
after dark; with increasingly inadequate 
public services and a smaller and smaller tax 
base from which to raise the funds to im- 
prove them, 

But these problems exist in hundreds of 
smaller towns and cities across America— 
towns and cities whose growth is in numbers 
of people, but not in homes, or jobs, or public 
services, or schools or health facilities to 
serve them, The result too often is that these 
cities grow with decay, human misery, lack 
of job opportunity and increasingly concen- 
trated poverty. 

If the promise of the American city is to 
be recaptured—if our cities are to be saved 
from the blight of obsolescence and despair— 
we must now firmly set the course that 
America will travel. 

There is no time to lose. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE CITY 

The human problems of the city are stag- 
gering: 

Ghetto youth with little education, no 
skills and limited opportunity. 

Citizens afraid to walk their streets at 
night, and justifiably so. 

Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexican Amer- 
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icans barred by prejudice from full partici- 
pation in the city’s life. 

Illiteracy and disease, a lack of jobs and 
even dignity itself—these are the problems 
of the city, just as its tenements, traffic jams 
and rats are problems. 

The city will not be transformed until the 
lives of the least among its dwellers are 
changed as well. Until men whose days are 
empty and despairing can see better days 
ahead, until they can stand proud and know 
their children’s lives will be better than their 
own—until that day comes, the city will not 
truly be rebuilt. 

That is the momentous and inescapable 
truth we face in this hour of America’s his- 
tory. 
No single statement or message can em- 
brace the solutions to the city’s problems. 
No single program can attack them. 

No one can say how long it will take, or 
how much of our fortune will eventually be 
committed. For the problems we are deal- 
ing with are stubborn, entrenched and slow 
to yield. 

But we are moving on them—now— 
through more than a hundred programs, 
long and short range, making financial com- 
mitments of more than $22 billion to the 
task. 

THE WORK SO FAR 


The last several years have witnessed a re- 
markable record of legislative achievement 
and most of it has borne on the problems 
of the cities. 

We struck down discrimination in job op- 

nities, public accommodations, and 
toe in the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 
1965. 

We provided job training for nearly two 
million disadvantaged men and women who 
now have the skills to support themselves 
and their families with dignity and self-re- 
spect. 

We cut through a century of opposition 
and controversy to help the poor school child 
with the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

We brought healing and health to the 
elderly and the poor through Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

We moved to help combat the pollution 
that poisons a city’s air and fouls its waters. 

And, with the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, we finally embarked on a concen- 
trated effort to eliminate poverty in this 
nation. That landmark measure has helped 
to change the lives of 6 million Americans. 

These programs have brought hope to 
people in every city and town in America. 
Children from the slums find a new chance 
to succeed through Head Start. Poor teen- 
agers earn their first paychecks through a 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program and stay 
in school. Needy young men and women, 
whose talents might once have been their 
life’s frustration, go on to college through 
Upward Bound. Men find self-respect and 
good jobs through work training programs. 
Half a million volunteers are engaged in a 
mission of service to the destitute of their 
communities. More than 6 million Ameri- 
cans have been lifted out of poverty. 

But almost 29 million citizens still re- 
main in poverty. 

If the problems of the city are to be solved, 
there can be no retreat in the War on Pov- 
erty. It must be pressed, with renewed em- 
phasis on the most critical needs of the 
poor—job opportunities and education for 
the young, and the chance to join in coopera- 
tive self-help efforts to improve their own 
lives, as well as to participate in the broader 
community attack on poverty. 

Last year the Congress extended the life 
of the poverty program for two years—but it 
appropriated only $1.77 billion, some $290 
million less than we sought. 

For Fiscal 1969, I recommend appropria- 
tions to the full level of Congressional au- 
thorization—$2.18 billion or the anti-pov- 
erty program. 
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All of these measures help the people 
who live in our cities. 

They are new programs, and only now are 
they beginning to take hold in improving 
lives of men, women and children. 

With other proposals I have made to Con- 
gress this year—for open housing, for safe 
streets, for gun control, for 500,000 new, pri- 
vate sector job opportunities for the hard- 
core unemployed, for better education—we 
can further protect and improve the lot and 
the life of the city dweller. . 

Today, however, I want to speak of Pro- 

designed especially for our cities— 
of shelter for its citizens and plans for its 
revitalization. This message, too, is for men 
and their families. For our lives are pro- 
foundly affected by the environment in 
which we live, the city in which we work 
and reside, the home in which we relax and 
renew our strength. 


AN EVOLUTIONARY RESPONSE 


Five Presidents and fifteen Congresses 
have forged the Federal response to the 
problems of housing and urban development. 

It began in 1937, when Franklin Roosevelt 
saw a third of the nation ill-housed. He and 
the 75th Congress recognized that poor fami- 
lies could not, with their own resources, af- 
ford homes on the private market, and that 
some form of Government help was neces- 
sary if they were to have decent shelter. The 
result was the historic legislation that 
launched the Public Housing program. 

Twelve years later, with the Housing Act 
of 1949, President Truman and the 8ist Con- 
gress started urban renewal and pledged “as 
soon as feasible ...a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every Ameri- 
can family.” 

In the 1954 Housing Act, President Eisen- 
hower and the 83rd Congress expanded the 
program of urban renewal. 

At the beginning of this decade, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the 87th Congress en- 
larged the Government's role to bring decent 
houses into the reach of families with 
moderate income. 

In spite of these strides, when I became 
President: 

We had a loose collection of federal hous- 
ing agencies, each operating programs in 
isolation, not only of each other but also 
of the federal assistance programs of other 
departments. 

Urban renewal was demolishing slum hous- 
ing and dislocating people, but not enough 
new housing was being built for those forced 
to relocate, 

There was little interest in the private 
sector—by builders, architects and engi- 
neers—in providing decent shelter for poor 
families, and the public housing program was 
stagnated in numbers and in quality. 

Our concern with housing, health care, 
education, welfare and other social services 
was fragmented in the local neighborhoods 
where it counts. 

Over the past four years, you in the Con- 
gress have approved our proposals to: 

Establish a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to bring scattered hous- 
ing and urban development programs to- 
gether and give the American city the cabi- 
net role it deserves. 

Begin a new program of Rent Supplements 
to increase the housing supply for needy 
families. Built and operated by private en- 
terprise, the portion of rent paid by the 
Government declines as the tenant's income 
rises. 

Inaugurate the Model Cities Program, the 
first effort to attack blight on a massive scale 
and renovate entire neighborhoods, by pro- 
viding special supplementary grants to those 
cities that concentrate the entire array of 
Federal, State and local programs, from 
health to housing, in the worst slum neigh- 
borhoods. 

Even these achievements are not sufficient 
to deal with the crisis our cities face today. 
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They do provide a base on which the pro- 
posals in this message build. 


THE HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1968 


I propose the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1968—a charter of renewed 
hope for the American city. 

With this Act, the Nation will set a far- 
reaching goal to meet a massive national 
need: the construction of 26 million new 
homes and apartments over the next 10 years, 
Six million of these will finally replace the 
shameful substandard units of misery where 
more than 20 million Americans still live. 

This Act will authorize the construction 
and rehabilitation of 2.35 million housing 
units with $2.34 billion of contracting 
authority for the first five years of the ten 
year program. 

Under this legislation, we will in the year 
ahead: 

Start 300,000 housing units for more than 
one million citizens who need federal assist- 
ance to obtain decent housing. This is triple 
the rate of this year, and more than half the 
number built over the last decade. 

Continue to restore the core of our center 
cities—and with that, improve the lives of 
nearly 4 million Americans—through the 
Model Cities Program. 

Summon the talents and energies of pri- 
vate enterprise to the task of housing low 
income families through the creation of a 
federally-chartered private, profit-making 
housing partnership. 

Make Urban Renewal a more effective in- 
strument for reclaiming neighborhoods, 
through a new neighborhood development 
program. 

Add many thousands of construction job 
opportunities in the inner city. 

Stimulate the flow of private credit for 
home building in the city by providing flexi- 
ble interest ceilings on FHA mortgages and 
transferring the secondary market operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
to private ownership. 

Help American cities develop modern and 
efficient mass transit systems and services. 

Offer the American family an alternative 
to crowded cities and sprawling suburbs, 
through a program to build new communities. 

Improve planning for the orderly develop- 
ment of public facilities for urban areas. 

Establish a base of research, analysis and 
knowledge of urban areas so we can make 
better informed decisions about the cities. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED 


To achieve our housing goal, we must move 
from low to high production. 

We can make that shift only if the chal- 
lenge summons the commitment of 

The capital and mortgage finance mar- 
kets, to supply the private funds which are 
the lifeblood of the construction industry. 
These funds must flow steadily and in in- 
creasing scale, 

The home building industry, to tap an ex- 
panded Federally-assisted market for private 
low and moderate income sales and rental 
housing. 

The genius of American business to bring 
to home building its skill and resources and 
the methods of modern technology so that 
houses can be built faster, less expensively 
and more efficiently than ever before. 

American labor, which has pledged to pro- 
vide the necessary skilled manpower without 
discrimination. 

Government at all levels, to improve the 
working relationships with each other, and 
with the builders, lenders, and low income 
families who will be served by this program. 

Most importantly, the Congress. 

First, the Congress must take steps now to 
insure strong, stable economic growth for 
the nation as a whole and the home building 
industry in particular. 

Once again I call upon the Congress to pass 
the anti- inflation tar which I recommended 
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more than a year ago. Soaring interest rates 
will cripple the homebuilding industry. The 
temporary surcharge tax legislation can help 
to keep that from happening. 

Second, I urge the Congress to enact the 
fair housing legislation recommended repeat- 
edly by this Administration. 

Third, I urge the Congress to renew, fully 
fund and strengthen the basic housing and 
urban development legislation already on the 
books. 

HOMES FOR AMERICANS 


I urge the Congress to enact a program to 
provide 300,000 housing starts in fiscal 1969 
for the poor, the elderly, the handicapped, 
the displaced, and families with moderate 
incomes. 

This pr would: 

1. Enable 100,000 low-income families to 
buy or repair their own homes. 

Home ownership is a cherished dream and 
achievement of most Americans. 

But it has always been out of reach of the 
nation’s low-income families. 

Owning a home can increase responsibility 
and stake out a man’s place in his commu- 
nity. The man who owns a home has some- 
thing to be proud of and good reason to pro- 
tect and preserve it. 

With the exception of the pilot program 
I began last year, low-income families have 
been able to get Federal help in securing 
shelter only as tenants who pay rent. 

Today I propose a program to extend the 
benefits of home ownership to the nation’s 
needy families. 

Under this program, the broad outline of 
which has already been set forth in S. 2700, 
low-income families will be able to buy mod- 
est homes financed and built by the private 
sector. These families will devote what they 
can reasonably afford—a specified percentage 
of their income—to mortgage payments, with 
the Government paying the difference in 
the form of an interest subsidy. Under this 
interest subsidy, the Federal Government 
would pay all but 1 percent of the interest 
on the mortgage, depending on the income 
of the homebuyer. 

2. Start 75,000 public housing units, to 
provide homes for 300,000 Americans. 

The job is to turn authorization to action— 
by accelerating the processing of applica- 
tions, by moving quickly from commitment 
to construction, and by involving private in- 
dustry fully under the new Turnkey concept. 

Under Turnkey, a low-income project can 
be put up in less than half the time tradi- 
tionally required for public housing. 

Turnkey frees the builder from compli- 
cated and cumbersome procedures and stim- 
ualtes his initiative to develop imagina- 
tive and well-designed buildings at lowe: 
cost. 

We have already extended the Turnkey 
concept to enable private industry not only 
to build low-income housing developments, 
but also to manage them, 

Some Public Housing projects built in the 
past—when the challenge was simply to get 
units in place reflect a tastleless conformity, 
and an indifference to community amenities. 

At my direction, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
has been working with leading architects 
and planners to achieve higher design stand- 
ards for public housing developments. We 
know new projects can be pleasant places to 
live, reflecting the needs of human beings, 
with attention to comfort and convenience. 

Our concern must be not only with the 
quantity of new public housing, but with 
its quality as well. 

I propose a $20 million program to pro- 
mote improved tenant services in public 
housing developments. 

With these funds, we can enable those 
who live in public housing to take better 
advantage of job, health and education op- 
portunities. 
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We can help and encourage them to be- 
come involved, personally and responsibly, 
in the day-to-day problems of the projects 
where they live. 

8. Authorize 72,500 units under the Rent 
Supplement Program to provide shelter for 
almost 250,000 poor Americans. In fiscal 1969, 
35,000 dwelling units will be started under 
this program. 

This program, which holds so much 
promise for the poor families of America, has 
been underfunded by the Congress. Last 
year, we sought $40 million in annual pay- 
ment authority. The Congress granted only 
$10 million. 

Rent Supplements is a free-enterprise pro- 
gram, strongly endorsed by the home build- 
ing, real estate, and insurance industries 
which have responded enthusiastically to 
this new approach to low-income housing. 
It contains incentives for escape from pov- 
erty, while creating modest, but decent shel- 
ter for those in poverty. 

If we are to match our concern for the 
cities with our commitments, this program 
must be adequately funded. 

I recommend $65 million in authority for 
the Rent Supplement Program for Fiscal 
1969. 

4. Begin to build 90,000 rental housing 
units for 360,000 members of moderate in- 
come families. 

A program to provide housing for families 
with incomes too high to qualify for public 
housing, but too low to afford standard 
housing began in 1961. 

This is a below market interest rate pro- 
gram known as 221 (d) (3).“ It serves fami- 
lies earning between 84.000 and 88.000 a year. 

Af ter 5 years of testing, we are ready now 
to move this program into full production. 

But first we must improve it. 

I recommend legislation to strengthen the 
financial tools under which the moderate 
income rental housing program operates. 

Under this legislation, capital financing 
would be shifted to the private sector, and 
the Government would increase its support 
by providing assistance to reduce rents to 
levels moderate income families can afford. 

Now the Government provides financial 
support for loans at 3 percent interest. Un- 
der this new arrangement, the private sector 
would make loans at market rates. The Gov- 
ernment would make up the difference be- 
tween the market rate of interest and 1 per- 
cent. The loans would remain in private 
hands. 

TO HELP THE NONPROFIT SPONSOR 

Many housing projects are sponsored by 
non-profit organizations—including church 
groups, and fraternal orders. In many in- 
stances these groups lack the technical and 
financial know-how which modern construc- 
tion demands. 

Their efforts are in the best interests of 
this nation, and the nation should help them. 

I propose legislation to provide needed 
technical assistance and skills to the non- 
profit sponsors of our housing programs. 

Through grants, loans, and technica] as- 
sistance, this program will help small private 
non-profit organizations in our cities. These 
organizations will then be able to draw 
quickly upon architects, engineers and fi- 
nancial experts to speed the construction of 
low income housing. 


THE BLIGHTED NEIGHBORHOOD 
Model Cities 


The slum is not solely a wasteland of brick 
and mortar. It is also a place where hope 
dies quickly, and human failure starts early 
and lingers long. 

Just as the problem of the slum is many- 
faced, so must the effort to remove it be 
many-sided. 

The Model Cities program gave us the 
tools to carry forward the nation’s first com- 
prehensive concentrated attack on neighbor- 
hood decay. 
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It was developed by some of the country’s 
foremost planners, industrialists and urban 
experts. 

The program is simple in outline—to en- 
courage the city to develop and carry out a 
total strategy to meet the human and physi- 
cal problems left in the rubble of a neighbor- 
hood's decay. 

That strategy, which Model Cities spurs 
through special grants, is to bring to a dying 
area health care services, as well as houses; 
better schools and education, as well as re- 
paved streets and improved mass transit; 
opportunities for work, as well as open space 
for recreation. 

This program is now in its early stages. 
Sixty-three cities are drawing their plans to 
reclaim the blighted neighborhoods where 4 
million Americans live. By this summer, a 
second group of cities will begin their 
planning. 

Last year, I requested full funding of the 
amount authorized for Model Cities—s662 
million. But the Congress approved less than 
half that amount. 

To the cities of this land, that cut came as 
a bitter disappointment. 

In the cities’ struggle for survival, we dare 
not disappoint them again. We must demon- 
strate that they can rely on continued Fed- 
eral support. 

I recommend $2.5 billion for the Model 
Cities special grants over the next three 
years: 

$500 million for fiscal 1969. 

$1 billion each for fiscal 1970 and 19/1. 

In addition, for fiscal 1969 I recommend 
$500 million in appropriations for urban 
renewal solely related to the Model Cities pro- 
gram. This includes full funding for a $350 
million increase in the authorization. 

The total funds needed to move the Model 
Cities program forward in fiscal 1969 are $1 
billion. 

I urge the Congress to fund fully this vital 
requset for the people who live in America’s 
worst urban neighborhoods. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Urban Renewal is the weapon that deals 
primarily with the physical side of removing 
blight. An essential component of the Model 
Cities Program, it is a major instrument of 
reform in its own right. 

Last year, nearly 900 American communi- 
ties were reclaiming inner city land under 
urban renewal. 

Last year, the Congress appropriated $750 
million for Urban Renewal — Fiscal 1060. 

To give communities sufficent lead time 
for planning, I recommend that the Con- 
17 75 appropriate now $1.4 billion for fiscal 


Even at these higher appropriation levels, 
under existing law Urban Renewal will not 
operate at sufficient speed to overtake the 
decay of our cities. 

The lag between a community’s decision to 
rebuild a neighborhood and the breaking of 
ground is far too long. Urgent neighborhood 
needs go unmet, awaiting the development 
and approval of a total plan for an entire 
area. 

We must begin now to make urban renewal 
more immediately responsive to urban needs. 

To apply our resources more quickly, I 
recommend that Congress authorize a new 
Neighborhood Development Program under 
Urban Renewal. 

This legislation would permit detailed 
planning and execution to proceed segment 
by segment in an urban renewal area. Under 
existing law, neither demolition nor rehabili- 
tation can begin on any portion of the area 
to be renewed until it is ready to begin 
throughout the entire area. 

With this Neighborhood Program, cities can 
start work quickly on the most pressing prob- 
lems that are to be renewed, with the em- 
phasis on the construction of new and re- 
habilitated housing. 
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MEETING THE INSURANCE CRISIS OF OUR CITIES 


Insurance protection is a basic necesstty for 
the property owner. But for the resident of 
the city’s inner core and the local business- 
man who serves him, protection has long 
been difficult to obtain. 

The problem has been heightened by civil 
disorder or its threat. 

Last August I established a Special Panel 
to seek the solutions to this problem. The 
Panel, headed by Governor Richard Hughes 
of New Jersey, offered a clear example of how 
the States, industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment can join in a constructive effort. 

The Panel looked deeply into the property 
owner’s dilemma, and reported: 

“Society cannot erase the suffering of the 
innocent victims of fire, windstorm, theft, 
or riot. But it can at least provide the op- 
portunity to obtain insurance to safeguard 
their capital, and thereby prevent a disas- 
trous occurrence from becoming a perma- 
nent tragedy.” 

The Panel recommended a comprehensive 
program of mutually supporting actions by 
the insurance industry, the States, and the 
Federal Government. 

My advisers and I have reviewed the 
Panel’s proposals carefully. We believe they 
are sound. 

Accordingly, I call upon the insurance in- 
dustry to take the lead in establishing plans 
in all States to assure all property owners 
fair access to insurance. These plans will 
end the practice of “red-lining” neighbor- 
hoods and eliminate other restrictive activi- 
tles. They will encourage property improve- 
ment and loss prevention by responsible 
owners. 

I call upon the States to cooperate with 
the industry and, where necessary, to orga- 
nize insurance pools and take other steps to 
cover urban core properties. These measures 
will assure that all responsible property own- 
ers can obtain insurance, and provide a 
method of spreading equitably throughout 
the insurance industry risks that no single 
insurer would otherwise accept. 

I recommend that the Congress establish 
@ cooperative Federal-State-Industry pro- 
gram by chartering a National Insurance De- 
velopment Corporation within the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 

This Corporation will bring together all 
those vitally interested in the inner city in- 
surance problem—members of the public, 
state insurance regulators and other state 
officials, insurance industry representatives, 
and interested Federal agencies. 

The Corporation will perform a number of 
vital functions in support of the actions of 
private industry and the states to assure ade- 
quate property insurance in all areas of our 
nation’s cities. 

Through the sale of reinsurance against 
the risk of civil disorders, the Corporation 
will marshall the resources of the insurance 
industry and add to this backing of the 
states and the Federal Government. Without 
this reinsurance, many insurers and state 
insurance regulators do not believe the in- 
dustry can move forward to provide adequate 
property insurance in urban areas. 

This program will assist the insurance in- 
dustry and the States to offer adequate prop- 
erty insurance for the inner cities. Through 
reinsurance, the program can help the States 
provide for the contingency of any large 
emergency losses. 

For those companies who participate in 
this program, I recommend taz deferral 
measures, proposed by the Panel, to increase 

the industry's capacity to insure homes and 
businesses in the center city. 

This program will encourage insurance 
companies to increase their reserves to cover 
unusual losses. Any deferred taxes will be in- 
vested in appropriate Government securities, 
so that no Federal revenues will be lost by the 
tax deferral unless unusual losses do occur. 

Insurance is vital to rebuilding our cities. 
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It is a cornerstone of credit. It can provide 
a powerful incentive for homeowners and 
businessmen to rehabilitate their own prop- 
erty and thereby improve the community. 


THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The Federal role—a quarter of a century 
in the making—is designed to assure that 
every citizen will be decently housed. 

The Government's concern is to stimulate 
private energy and local action—to provide 
capital where needed, to guarantee financing, 
to offer assistance that encourages planning 
and construction. 

The real job belongs to local government 
and the private sector—the homebuilder, the 
mortgage banker, the contractor, the non- 
profit sponsor, the industrialist who now 
sees in the challenge of the cities a new op- 
portunity for American business. 

All of the programs I have outlined in this 
message are directed toward the deeper in- 
volvement of the private sector. That in- 
volvement must match the massive dimen- 
sion of the urban problem. 

What is needed is a new partnership be- 
tween business and Government. The first 
outlines of that partnership are already 
visible, 

We see it in: 

The recent undertaking of the American 
Bar Association to improve the landlord- 
tenant laws—now more medieval than 
modern—and to attack other legal problems 
in our urban centers. 

The commitment of 318 of the nation’s 
life insurance companies to invest $1 billion 
of their capital in low-income housing. 

Within the next several days, the Savings 
and Loan Associations and the Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank of this nation will announce their 
plans to intensify the investment of their 
capital for similar purposes. 


NATIONAL HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS 


How can the productive power of Amer- 
ica—which has mastered space and created 
unmatched abundance in the marketplace— 
be harnessed to meet the most pressing un- 
filled needs of our society: rebuilding the 
urban slum? 

Last June, I asked a select Commission of 
leading industrialists, bankers and labor 
leaders to study this question. That Com- 
mission, headed by Edgar F. Kaiser, has now 
given me an interim report with many valu- 
able recommendations. 

Acting on the Commission's recommenda- 
tion, I propose that the Congress authorize 
the formation of privately-funded partner- 
ships that will join private capital with busi- 
ness skills to help close the low-income hous- 
ing gap. 

The Kaiser Commission identified three 
principal reasons why American industry has 
not yet been attracted to the field of low 
and moderate-income housing. The problems 
and the steps proposed to meet them are: 


1. Concentration of risk 


The profitability of individual housing 
projects varies widely and the risk of loss on 
any one project is high. The proposed na- 
tional partnerships would permit industrial 
and financial firms to pool their investments 
and spread their risks over a large number 
of projects. 

2, Rate of return 

Substantial operating losses are usually in- 
curred in the first 10 years of a housing 
project's life to cover operating expenses, in- 
terest and depreciation. 

By employing the partnership form of or- 
ganization, which some building owners now 
use, under existing tax law these operating 
losses can be “passed through” to each in- 
vestor, and offset against the investor's other 
taxable income. This reduces the investor's 
current income taxes otherwise payable, and 
makes possible an annual cash return on 
investment comparable to the average earn- 
ings of American business in other manu- 
facturing enterprises. 
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3. Management 


The management personnel of major cor- 
porations are inexperienced in the field of 
low income housing. They cannot afford to 
devote substantial time to occasional hous- 
ing ventures, 

The proposed national partnerships would 
be strongly financed organizations, fully com- 
mitted to long term activity in the single 
field of housing for the poor. As such, the 
proposed partnerships should be able to at- 
tract top flight management and technical 
experts on a competitive career basis. 

The objective of these partnerships will be 
to attract capital from American industry 
and put that capital to work. Their exclusive 
purpose will be to generate a substantial 
additional volume of low and moderate in- 
come housing. They will use the best private 
management talent, planning techniques 
and advanced methods of construction. They 
will probe for the savings inherent in the 
latest technology and in economies of scale. 

They will: 

Participate in joint ventures throughout 
the country in partnership with local build- 
ers, developers and investors. 

Join with American labor to open new job 
opportunities for the very people their proj- 
ects will house. 

Participate in our existing and proposed 
federal programs for assisting low and mod- 
erate-income housing projects on the same 
basis as other project sponsors, 

This new undertaking will begin with 
one national partnership, We expect that 
others will follow as the approach proves 
itself. 

A NEW ERA IN HOME FINANCING 

The supply of credit is not unlimited. 
The nation’s banks, insurance companies, 
pension funds and other financial sources 
have an obligation to their depositors and 
shareholders to seek a fair and competitive 
return for their investments. 

To insure that home financing remains 
competitive with alternative long-term in- 
vestment opportunities, I recommend that 
the Congress: 

Authorize the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to adjust the FHA in- 
terest rate ceilings. 

Authorize federal insurance of bond obli- 
gations issued by private mortgage com- 
panies or trusts holding sizeable pools of 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed home 
mortgages. 

Transfer the secondary market operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
to completely private ownership. 


FHA interest rates 


Mortgages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans Admin- 
istration can by law carry no more than a 6 
percent interest rate. In today’s market this 
is no longer competitive. In practical terms, 
the result is the sale of mortgages at sub- 
stantial discounts. 

Discounts require hard cash beyond the 
normal downpayment. They erode the 
hard-earned equity of a home-owner and 
the profit margin of the builder of new 
housing. For when the rate of return on 
federally-insured mortgages is less than lend- 
ing institutions can obtain from other in- 
vestments, they require property-sellers to 
absorb discounts. To sell their homes, there- 
fore, sellers realize less than they originally 
anticipated. And when builders of large proj- 
ects—with 90% mortgages of $1 or $2 mil- 
lion, or more—must find additional hard 
cash to pay deep discounts, they will defer 
construction until the cash requirements are 
reduced. 

As a result, many a house goes unsold and 
many apartment projects go unbuilt in a 
deep credit squeeze, 

To assure a steady flow of funds into home- 
building, I recommend that the Congress 
authorize the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to adjust the FHA in- 
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terest rate ceilings to reflect the economic 
realities of the financial markets. I have al- 
ready recommended a similar adjustment on 
the interest rates for home loans to veter- 
ans, 


Federally insured mortgage bonds 


Some private institutional and individual 
investors have shunned investments in home 
mortgages because they could realize nearly 
comparable rates of return in other invest- 
ments, and avoid the bookkeeping and paper 
work associated with hundreds of individual 
mortgages. 

These pools of savings—in large institu- 
tional pension funds, private trusts, and oc- 
casionally in individual estates—can be at- 
tracted to residential finance. It will take a 
new, marketable financial investment, with 
competitive yields and security. Such a 
bond-type obligation can be created to cover 
federally-insured mortgages held by private 
mortgage bankers or trusts. 

To enhance the attractiveness of such an 
obligation to investors, and thus attract ad- 
ditional funds to the housing market, I rec- 
ommend that the Congress authorize the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to insure mortgage bonds that are 
secured by pools of FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed mortgages. 


Federal National Mortgage Association 


Through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the Federal Government has 
helped keep mortgage funds flowing by buy- 
ing mortgages when credit was tight and 
selling them when money was plentiful. 

Today, FNMA is a hybrid, owned in part 
by private shareholders, in part by the gov- 
ernment, but managed by Government of- 
ficials. 

This secondary market operation is largely 
a private function, which ought to be per- 
formed by the private sector—as the Con- 
gress has always intended. 

I propose legislation to transfer the sec- 
ondary market operation of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association on an orderly 
basis to completely private ownership. 

This new FNMA, concerned exclusively 
with providing an increasing and continuous 
flow of funds into residential financing will 
close an important gap in the existing net- 
work of financial institutions. 

This change will not affect the Govern- 
ment’s special assistance to selected types 
of mortgages which are not yet readily ac- 
cepted in the private market. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


In the modern city the arteries of trans- 
portation are worn and blocked, The traffic 
jam has become the symbol of the curse of 
congestion. 

It was only a few years ago, however, that 
we recognized this as a national problem. In 

the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
in 1964, I said: 

“This is a many sided challenge. We can- 
not and we do not rely upon massive spend- 
ing programs as cure-alls. We must instead 
look to closer cooperation among all levels 
of government and between both public and 
private sectors to achieve the prudent prog- 
ress that Americans deserve and that they 
expect.” 

Under this Act, we are 

Aiding cities to draw the blueprints to 
modernize, expand and reorganize their 
transportation systems. 

Helping to train specialists in the urban 
transportation field. 

Advancing research to improve the system 
and the service. 

Assisting communities to buy the capital 
equipment and to build terminals for their 
transit systems. 

We must step up this effort. 

In the year ahead, we expect to increase 
our grants to cities from $140 million to 
$190 million. 
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I recommend that the Congress provide 
$230 million for fiscal 1970 so cities can begin 
now to plan the improvement of their mass 
transit systems and service to the people. 

Urban transportation is the concern of our 
two newest Departments—Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, and Transportation. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the metropolitan community—and 
transportation is an essential part of that 
effort. 

The Department of Transportation is re- 
sponsible for the coordination of different— 
but closely related—modes of transportation. 
Moreover, research facilities bearing on 
transportation—out of which will come the 
transportation technology of tomorrow—are 
concentrated in this Department. 

When the Department of Transportation 
was established in 1966, the Congress re- 
quired both Secretaries of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and Transportation to 
study this problem and recommend the ar- 
rangement which would best assure the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to meet the transportation 
needs of America’s urban citizens. 

On the basis of their intensive study, and 
their recommendations, I will shortly submit 
a reorganization plan. 

Transferring to the Department of Trans- 
portation the major urban transit grant, 
loan, and related research functions now in 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

Maintaining in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development the leadership in 
comprehensive planning at the local level, 
that includes transportation planning and 
relates it to broader urban development ob- 
jectives. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY FOR THE CITIES 


Federally-sponsored research has helped us 
guard the peace, cure disease, and send men 
into space. 

Yet, we have neglected to target its power 
on the urban condition. Although 70 per- 
cent of our people live in urban areas, less 
than one-tenth of one percent of the Gov- 
ernment’s research budget has been devoted 
to housing and city problems. 

We must: 

Learn how to apply modern technology 
to the construction of new low-income homes 
and the rehabilitation of old ones. 

Test these ideas in practice, and make them 
available to builders and sponsors. 

Look deep into the fiscal structure of the 
cities—their housing and building codes, 
zoning, and tax policies. 

Learn how best the federal government 
can work with state and local governments— 
and how states and local governments can 
improve their own operations. 

Evaluate our city programs, so we can as- 
sess our priorities. 

Last year, I sought the first major appro- 
priations for urban research: $20 million. 
Congress appropriated only half that amount. 

I once again propose a $20 million appro- 
priation for urban technology and research. 
This will assist the universities and private 
institutions of America to carry out the 
studies so crucially needed. 

These funds, along with those from other 
Government agencies, will also help launch 
the new Urban Institute, which I recently 
recommended. This is a private non-profit 
research corporation formed to create a bank 
of talent to analyze the entire range of city 
problems, 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


A passenger on an airline flying from 
Miami to Boston is rarely out of sight of city 
lights below. 

As our urban areas expand, the citizen’s 
sense of community broadens. He may live in 
one locality, work in another and seek leisure 
in still another. 

The face of the landscape is changing with 
our growth. 
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The question is: How shall our communi- 
ties grow? 

Uniess we decide now for order and pur- 
pose, the result will be surrender to chaos, 
confusion, ugliness and unnecessary and ex- 
orbitant cost. 

The key to orderly growth is planning— 
planning on an area-wide basis. 

Planning, both immediate and long-range, 
is the function and the responsibility of the 
State and community. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment has long recognized the need for 
its support. 

That need grows as the problem grows. 

I urge the Congress to provide $55 million 
ts Fiscal 1969 to assist planning for the 
orderly growth of our urban areas, a 22 
percent increase over last year. 

So essential is orderly development to the 
future of our urban centers that we must 
provide incentives to encourage it. In 1966 
the Congress authorized - but did not fund 
such a program of incentive grants. 

I ask Congress to authorize $10 million for 
a program of area-wide Incentive Grants in 
Fiscal 1969. 

The Federal share of a project will in- 
crease by up to 20 percent of the costs of 
projects of areawide significance—if they are 
part of a comprehensive area plan, 

The far-sighted community which responds 
to this incentive program will find its bur- 
dens lighter in providing hospitals, roads, 
sewage systems, schools and libraries, 


NEW COMMUNITIES 


Over the next decade, 40 million more 
Americans will live in cities. 

Where and how will they all live? By crowd- 
ing further into our dense cities? In new lay- 
ers of sprawling suburbia? In jerry-bullt strip 
cities along new highways? 

Revitalizing our city cores and improving 
our expanding metropolitan areas will go far 
toward sheltering that new generation. But 
there is another way as well, which we should 
encourage and support. It is the new com- 
munity, freshly planned and built. 

These can truly be the communities of to- 
morrow—constructed either at the edge of 
the city or farther out. We have already seen 
their birth. Here in the nation's capital, on 
surplus land once owned by the Government, 
a new community within the city is spring- 
ing up. 

In other areas, other communities are be- 
ing built on farm and meadow land. The con- 
cept of the new community is that of a 
balanced and beautiful community—not only 
a place to live, but a place to work as well. It 
will be largely self-contained, with light in- 
dustry, shops, schools, hospitals, homes, 
apartments and open spaces. 

New communities should not be built in 
any set pattern. They should vary with the 
needs of the people they serve and the land- 
scapes of which they are a part. 

Challenge and hard work await the 
founders of America’s new communities: 

8 plans must be laid. 

ge parcels of land must be acquired. 

Large investments in site Drenalin roads 
and services must be made before a single 
* or pa built and sold. 

e development period is long, and 
turn on investment is slow. 2g 58 

But there is also a great opportunity for, 
as well as a challenge to, private ee 

The job is one for the private developer. 
But he will need the help of his Government 
at every level. 

In America —where the question is not so 
much the standard of living, but the quality 
of life—these new communities are worth 
the help the Government can give. 
„ the New Communities Act of 

For the lender and developer, this Act will 
provide a major new financing method. 

A Federally-guaranteed “cash flow” de- 
benture will protect the investment of pri- 
vate backers of new communities at com- 
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petitive rates of return. At the same time, 
it will free the developer from the necessity 
to make large payments on his debts, until 
cash returns flow from the sale of developed 
land for housing, shops and industrial sites. 

For the local and State government, the 
Act will offer incentives to channel jointly- 
financed programs for public facilities into 
the creation of new communities. The incen- 
tives will take the form of an increased Fed- 
eral share in these programs. 

A SENSE OF PLACE AND PURPOSE 

“A city,’ Vachel Lindsay wrote, “is not 
builded in a day.” 

Nor—we know well—will its problems be 
conquered in a day. For the city’s tides have 
been ebbing for several decades. We are the 
inheritors of those tragic results of the city’s 
decline. 

But we are the ones who must act. For us 
that obligation is inescapable. 

Our concern must be as broad as the prob- 
lems of men—work and health, education for 
children and care for the sick. These are the 
problems of men who live in cities. And the 
very base of man’s condition is his home: he 
must find promise and peace there. 

The cry of the city, reduced to its essen- 
tials, is the cry of a man for his sense of place 
and purpose. 

8 will not bring this. But neither 
should fear forestall it. 

The challenge of changing the face of the 
city and the men who live there summons 
us all—the President and the Congress, Gov- 
ernors and Mayors. The challenge reaches as 
well into every corporate board room, uni- 
versity, and union headquarters in America. 
It extends to church and community groups, 
and to the family itself. The problem is so 
vast that the answer can only be forged by 
responsible leadership from every sector, pub- 
lic and private. 

We dare not fail to answer—loud and clear. 

To us, in cur day, falls the last clear chance 
to assure that America’s cities will once 
again “gleam, undimmed by human tears.” 

No one can doubt that the hour is late. 

No one can understate the magnitude of 
the work that should be done. 

No one can doubt the costs of talk and 
little action. 

As we respond to the cities problems—to 
the problems caused by the accumulated 
debris of economic stagnation, physical decay 
and discrimination—let us recall and re- 
affirm the reasons for our national strength: 
unity, growth and individual opportunity. 

And recalling these truths, let us go for- 
ward, as one nation in common purpose 
joined, to change the face of our cities and 
to end the fear of those—rich and poor 
alike—who call them home. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 22, 1968. 


Nixon Pulls Even With Johnson 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Press of February 25, 1968: 

Tur GALLUP Pott: Nrxon PULLS EvEN WITH 
JOHNSON 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Richard Nixon has 
drawn even with President Johnson in the 
latest test of election strength after having 
trailed the President by a sizable margin in 
a survey conducted prior to the Red offensive 
in Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Nixon, as reported Wednesday, holds a 
commanding lead (his widest to date) as the 
top choice of both Republicans and Inde- 
pendents for the 1968 presidential nomina- 
tion. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
is the runner-up with both groups. 

Although Mr, Nixon has registered impres- 
sive gains on President Johnson since 
January, his support falls short of his 
November showing when he ran 4 percentage 
points ahead of the President. 

The public’s attitudes about the course of 
the war and, specifically, the President's 
handling of it, are closely related to the 
changing tide of political sentiment and may 
well be the decisive factor in the election 
this fall. 

When confidence in the President’s Viet- 
nam policies falters, his political standing 
suffers. Last October, for example, when the 
proportion who approved of President John- 
son's handling of the Vietnam situation was 
at a relatively low point, Richard Nixon ran 
ahead of the President. 

The President moved ahead of Mr, Nixon 
however, as optimism over the war increased 
during the closing weeks of 1967 and the first 
weeks of 1968. 

The following question was put to a care- 
fully-drawn sample of registered voters in 
a survey conducted in early February: 

“Suppose the presidential election was 
being held today. If Richard Nixon were the 
Republican candidate and Lyndon Johnson 
were the Democratic candidate, which would 
you like to see win?” 

The following table gives the latest results 
and the trend over the last three months: 


L.BJ. Nixon Undecided 
42 42 16 
51 39 10 
47 43 10 
45 49 6 


Another factor that could also greatly affect 
this year’s race—and one that is causing 
mounting concern in both Republican and 
Democratic circles—is the candidacy of ex- 
Gov. George C. Wallace of Alabama. Mr. Wal- 
lace, who is running on the American Inde- 
pendent Party ticket, hopes to place his name 
on the ballot in 48 states. 

If Mr. Wallace should win enough states 
to deny either major party a majority of elec- 
toral votes (270), the Constitution requires 
that the U.S. House of Representatives decide 
the winner on a straight allocation of one 
vote for each state delegation in the newly- 
elected Congress. 

If Wallace succeeds in bringing this about, 
he says he will seek a covenant“ with one 
of the candidates and throw his votes to the 
man who agrees to support his policies. 

To test Mr. Wallace’s strength, he was 
matched against President Johnson and 
Richard Nixon in a three-way trial heat. 

The Alabamian, who draws 11 per cent of 
the vote nationally in such a test and 25 per 
cent of the vote in the South, is found to 
hurt both major party candidates about 
equally. 

With Wallace in the race, President John- 
son and Richard Nixon each lost 3 percentage 
points nationally and the race remains a 
standoff. The losses for both men are great- 
est in the South. 

Here are the results of the 3-way race: 


Percent 
JOHNSON Seese — 89 
Nixon — 39 
422 ĩͤ oe ea ah ON aes 11 
Undecided See S ee seo 11 


Present survey evidence indicates that Mr. 
Wallace would take away more votes from 
Gov. Rockefeller of New York than from Mr. 
Nixon. 

The latest survey was completed just prior 
to the recent clash between Gov. Rockefeller 
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and Mayor John Lindsay of New York over 
the sanitation strike. 

Gov. Rockefeller has been widely criticized 
for bypassing New York's Taylor law which 
prohibits strikes by public employees. 

In view of these developments the latest 
Rockefeller-Johnson results may not accu- 
rately mirror current attitudes. They do, 
however, reliably indicate the impact of the 
Wallace candidacy on Gov. Rockefeller. 

Gov. Rockefeller runs a stronger race 
against Mr. Johnson than does Mr. Nixon, 
and leads by a 46 to 41 per cent vote with 13 
per cent undecided. 

Gov. Rockefeller leads the President by 40 
per cent to 37 per cent, with 13 per cent 
for Mr. Wallace and 10 per cent undecided. 

The South accounts primarily for Gov. 
Rockefeller’s losses nationally. Mr. Wallace 
takes away twice as many votes from him in 
this region as he does from President John- 
son, 


Tonkin Information Gap 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 27, the New Britain Herald, one of 
Connecticut’s best and most responsible 
daily newspapers, gave voice to area 
concern about the quality of informa- 
tion given to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican public prior to enactment of the 
Tonkin resolution. 

I believe this editorial deserves the 
attention of every Member of this body. 


Tue TONKIN HEARINGS 


The air war against North Vietnam dates 
to the Tonkin Gulf incidents. On August 2 
and 4 of 1964, North Vietnamese gunboats 
attacked two United States destroyers. In 
reprisal, President Johnson ordered air at- 
tacks against the North Vietnamese main- 
land, The bombing of the north had begun. 

It is quite clear that until last week, the 
American public was never fully told the 
story of what happened on those fateful days 
in 1964, We were told only that the destroyers 
were on routine patrol, in international 
waters, and were subject to unprovoked gun- 
boat attack. 

Last week, testimony given in private ses- 
sions of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, disclosed that there were dimensions 
to the Tonkin Gulf incidents which tend to 
put the whole affair into a slightly different 
light than we have all previously understood. 

Secretary McNamara’s testimony indicated, 
for instance, that there was something more 
than “routine” about the destroyers’ activi- 
ties. Use of sophisticated radar, for example, 
would suggest information-finding missions. 
Further, there are indications that the de- 
stroyers had been ordered to cruise in such a 
way as to divert North Vietnamese attention 
from other activities to the south. 

None of that testimony tended to change 
the basic facts of the gunboats’ attacks on 
our ships. But it did tend to raise questions, 
serious questions, such as: Did the Defense 
Department overreact to the situation? 

But even more significant is the realiza- 
tion, belated as it may be, that both the 
Senate’s action on “Tonkin Resolution,” and 
the national attitude toward the events of 
that fateful month, were based on incom- 
plete information. This is really the nub of 
the criticism. It is sheer speculation to as- 
sume that things might have been different 
had the whole story been known. But it is 
fair comment to remark, belatedly as it may 
be, that the course of history might well have 
been different. 
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The lesson we take from these revelations 
is an old and obvious one. Our democracy 
functions best when the truth is known. We 
have ultimate confidence in the wisdom of 
the people to make fair and honest judg- 
ments when they are fully informed. It is 
when they are told selected parts of the story 
that uncertainty and doubt begin to set in. 

We can only regret that there had not been 
more candor about this situation a long time 


ago. 


Action Hot for Former Press-Chronicle 
Staffer 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from a young Marine offi- 
cer serving in Vietnam, recently ap- 
peared in the Johnson City, Tenn., 
Press-Chronicle, and I am pleased to 
pass it along to my colleagues and the 
readers of the RECORD. 

More and more often I am asked, 
“Why are we in Vietnam?” and I feel 
that Lieutenant Toohey’s letter does a 
much better job of answering that ques- 
tion than I could ever do. 

It is indeed encouraging to know that 
we have officers of his caliber leading our 
fighting men in Vietnam. 
VietNAM—AcTION Hor FoR FORMER PRESS- 

CHRONICLE STAFFER 

A Johnson City Press-Chronicle staffer on 
a leave of absence while serving in the Ma- 
rine Corps is where the action is hot in Viet- 
nam. 

Lt, Bill Toohey, the newspaper’s day tele- 
graph editor when he entered the Marine 
Corps, writes from near Danang, 

“This place is something else. The first day 
I was out on a seemingly routine patrol,” 
Toohey writes, “and before the day was out, 
all hell had broken out. Our force got 27 con- 
firmed kills and we lost 5 KIA (killed in 
action) and 4 WIA (wounded in action), but 
I guess those things are a part of the big 
picture.” 


RELATIVELY QUIET 


He adds, “Other than that things are rela- 
tively quiet where I am,” 

Toohey also passed along some observa- 
tions on the Vietnamese situation: Vietnam 
is worth fighting for, and I’m glad I am get- 
ting my chance to do at least something to 
help. These children over here are really piti- 
ful. Most of the 2-3-year-olds don’t have 
clothes and all of them lack at least some 
staple part of their meals. 

“If for no other reason, Vietnam is worth 
fighting for. 

“I'm not gung-ho or anything like that, 
but just stating a fact.” 

Toohey said he had recently shaken hands 
with Gen. William Westmoreland, command- 
er of all U.S, forces in Vietnam, when the 
general stopped to see Gen. Robertson, the 
Marine commander in Danang. 


A BIG PAIN 


“All the derogatory, sensational type of 
stories about the troops over here are a big 
pain,” Toohey writes, “as far as I’m con- 
cerned, and in a lot of cases, very much ex- 
aggerated. They don't affect the troops over 
here but they give a lot of people in the 
States a pretty grim picture of their young 
servicemen.” 

Toohey said that “none of the Marine 
Officers I have talked to has seen any mari- 
juana smokers or even heard of any although 
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75 per cent of all servicemen smoke it, ac- 
cording to a story in print.” 

Toohey has been in Vietnam since Janu- 
ary. His wife and his daughter are living here 
with Mrs. Toohey’s mother. 


Skipper Loses Command 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately 1 year ago, a New York State 
newspaper published the first of many 
articles about a young lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy who had been re- 
lieved of command of a ship—without 
the benefit of court-martial—as a result 
of a conspiracy against him by two jun- 
ior officers. Today, that lieutenant com- 
mander may have his day in court be- 
fore a select committee of this Congress. 

The lieutenant commander is Marcus 
A. Arnheiter and the newspaper is the 
Middletown Times Herald-Record. For 
its initiative and enterprise in bringing 
this story to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public, the Middletown Record 2 
weeks ago was awarded a first-place 
plaque in the sixth annual New York 
State Publishers’ Association contest for 
newspaper excellence. 

As a matter of fact, the Middletown 
Record was awarded two first-place 
plaques—one for distinguished public 
reporting of the case of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Arnheiter, and the other for dis- 
tinguished editorial writing. The Record 
has also, in the past, been the recipient 
of three national awards for typography 
and page makeup. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Ulster, 
Orange, and Sullivan Counties, and 
everyone who has an opportunity to read 
the Middletown Record, owe its editor, 
Al Romm, and Publisher Charles King a 
vote of thanks—for unrelenting pursuit 
of the best in American journalism and 
steadfast refusal to settle for anything 
less. 

I respectfully place the original article 
which first brought the case of Lieuten- 
ant Commander Arnheiter to the atten- 
tion of the American public, which was 
written by Thomas E. Pray, in the REC- 
orD at this point: 

SKIPPER Loses COMMAND—-CLAIMS INJUS- 
TICE—PROMOTION PASSED OVER 
(By Tom E. Pray) 

GREENWOOD Lake.—A young Naval officer, 
fighting to regain his lost command, has 
raised an issue which strikes at the very 
heart of the war effort in Vietnam: Can a 
competent commander be cashiered for pros- 
ecuting the war too hard? 

Lt. Cmdr. Marcus A. Arnheiter says he was. 

And he’s fighting now to save what's left 
of a 15-year career shattered when the Navy 
suddenly removed him as commander of the 
destroyer escort Vance. By the time Cmdr. 
Arnheiter learned that he had been secretly 
smeared by a group of disgruntled junior offi- 
cers, he had already lost his command and a 
chance for promotion. 

The Navy’s abrupt dismissal of Cmdr. Arn- 
heiter and its indifference to his plea for a 
full-scale court of inquiry to clear his name 
also casts grave doubt on the integrity of the 
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Navy. What kind of a system would permit a 
career officer—with a record good enough to 
have earned him a ship to command in the 
first place—to be relieved of it three months 
later without so much as a warning that 
charges had been filed against him, an op- 
portunity to confront his accusers, or the 
chance to obtain adequate legal defense to 
counter the charges? 

Several senior Navy officers, three of them 
retired, were outraged. Vice Admiral L, 8. 
Sabin, formerly chief of staff to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic, put it this way: 

“The whole crux was and is the manner in 
which Arnheiter was undercut and the man- 
ner of his relief. That represents the much 
larger and far more important issue, namely, 
whether a captain (commanding officer) of 
a Navy ship could—by the malicious actions 
of a group of dissident officers—be summarily 
relieved of his command in a war zone. This 
is the important thing to determine, since— 
unless it is determined—the whole basic 
structure of military authority is placed in 
jeopardy.” 

Another flag officer, Vice Adm. Ruthven E. 
Libby, USN, Ret., put it more succinctly: “A 
couple of beatnik junior officers cut the 
throat of their C.O. from behind his back and 
got away with it.” 

Pentagon admirals, however, weren't as 
candid. No, they would not convene a gen- 
eral court martial, they told Arnheiter, it 
was an “administrative matter” that had al- 
ready been decided.“ Why hadn't the Navy 
furnished him with a copy of all the charges 
before he was relieved? Arnheiter asked. No 
comment. 

“You'd better look forward instead of back- 
ward,” one high Navy official warned, adding 
that if he (Arnheiter) continued pressing his 
appeal he would “alienate powerful people” 
and should not be surprised to find himself 
“selected out of the Navy” altogether. 


WHERE TROUBLES BEGAN 


Lt. Cmdr. Arnheiter’s troubles began when 
he stepped aboard the U.S.S. Vance in Pearl 
Harbor a few days before Christmas, 1965. A 
1952 Annapolis graduate, he had moved 
steadily through the various grades—from 
ensign on the battleship Iowa in the Korean 
War to full lieutenant on the destroyer 
Coolbaugh and Abbot, and executive officer 
on another destroyer, the Ingersoll. Arnheiter 
was one of the first of his Naval Academy 
class to be qualified for command of a 
destroyer. As the Ingersoll's executive officer, 
he received a perfect 4.0 rating. 

The young captain’s mission was three- 
fold: To stop and search any tron-hulled 
vessels on the high seas suspected of carrying 
arms or contraband to the Viet Cong, to 
stop and search junks of sampans plying 
coastal waters with suspected cargo, and to 
destroy any assigned targets ashore with 
gunfire if friendly troops called for assistance 
or an urgent situation existed. 

That was the mission intended for the 
Vance as she lay berthed in Pearl Harbor, but 
neither the ship nor her crew was ready for 
it when Arnheiter came abroad. 

The ship, itself, was fully filthy and roach- 
infested from one end to the other. Much of 
its gear and equipment was operationally 
unreliable or in need of repair or replace- 
ment, and the crew was untrained and un- 
disciplined, Indeed, one senior petty officer 
has testified that before Cmdr. Arnheiter 
took command, the ship had had only six or 
eight battle drills in a nine-month period. 

For the most part, the officers seemed to 
be indifferent to the war or their part in it 
preferring to keep the ship far out to sea on 
patrol—far from any possible encounter with 
the enemy the Vance had been sent out to 
intercept, Arnheiter says. 

In short, the Vance was more of a yacht 
than a warship and Cmdr. Arnheiter soon 
realized that he would have to shape it up 
fast. The ship was due to return to the war 
zone in less than a week. 
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It was not going to be an easy task, but it 
was his first command and he had been 
chosen from an eligibility list of more than 
4,000 lieutenant commanders to command 
one of the 35 destroyer-type ships such as the 
Vance. 

With a good many years of destroyer service 
behind him, the commander felt up to the 
task and expected his executive officer, Lt. 
Ray S. Hardy, to be equally enthusiastic. 

Hardy apparently was not. 

As documents on file in the Navy De- 
partment would reveal, Hardy played a 
double role. To the new captain he said 
one thing. To his fellow officers he said an- 
other. Although he agreed at first with Arn- 
heiter that the Vance needed fast, firm di- 
rection to put her in fighting trim, he was 
ever the apologetic bearer of bad tidings from 
the bridge when he was in the wardroom 
with his colleagues. 

Accustomed to accommodating rather than 
ordering, Hardy chafed under the new bit. 
And it wasn’t long before the CO and the XO 
were having daily arguments in the captain’s 
quarters over the operation of the ship. The 
Vance was into a warship, but Arn- 
heiter felt his executive officer was not doing 
his job. 

Instead, the skipper found himself having 
to take on more and more of the XO’s duties 
and responsibilities: Seeing that daily in- 
spections were held for officers and men, 
supervising daily routines, attending to the 
material condition of the ship, and following 
through on all projects and programs, etc. 

ON PROBATION 


These were the things Arnheiter did as 
executive officer on the Ingersoll and he ex- 
pected Hardy to do the same. Hardy knew 
he was on probation and that he either im- 
proved his performance or would be relieved. 
He already had been warned that the new 
captain expected more of him than he was 
giving. And so the seeds of a conspiracy to 
“get Cmdr, Arnheiter” were sown, the cap- 
tain said, 

The actual conspiracy began with a letter 
sent by the Vance’s operations officer, Lt. 
(jg) William T. Generous to a priest Jan. 23, 
1966—one month and a day after Arnheiter 
came aboard. The priest was a personal 
friend. 

He was also close to Arnheiter’s boss, Cmdr. 
O. G. Baird. In that letter, which Arnheiter 
Was not shown until after he was relieved of 
command, Generous said: 

“My rage forces me to use my limited time 
particularly. Today’s gem was no more nor 
less than a Protestant service . 

Generous was complaining that he had to 
attend an All Hands Aft“ ceremony designed 
to instill a certain sense of Naval pride in 
the crew and to acquaint them with the ex- 
istence of Divine Providence. 

Although he admitted later that he had 
long since ceased to be a practicing Catholic, 
he used his enforced attendance at the “All 
Hands” to suggest that his constitutional 
right of free religious choice was being 
abridged. And he went on to write: 

“The Nurenberg trials have settled for all 
time the loyalty a military man must show 
his superior. I cannot be openly disloyal to 
him (Arnheiter), but I cannot accept illegal- 
ity and infringement of my constitutional 
rights. I see relief from this burden, but I 
do so anonymously.” 

Generous admitted later that Hardy told 
him to submit his complaint anonymously to 
avoid repercussions. As time went on, other 
letters were sent anonymously to clergymen, 
also complaining of the quasi-religious 
“character guidance“ sessions. 

Were these guidance sessions religious 
services? Rear Admiral James W. Kelly, Navy 
Chief of Chaplains, who recently evaluated 
one of them, didn't think so. 

And neither does Arnheiter, who described 
them as a series of patriotic pep talks de- 
signed mostly for the younger seamen, re- 
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minding them that they were going into a 
war zone, where they might be shot at and 
suggesting that they had best put a little 
trust in their Maker to get them through it. 

The Vance was no longer going to settle for 
“Barrier Reef patrol” 20 miles out. This time, 
she was going in close to shore where contra- 
band was most likely to be found. The 
outboard runabout that had been used for 
shore leave and water-skiing was to be 
mounted with a .30-caliber machine gun to 
add to the Vance’s effectiveness in heading 
off suspicious junks. 

And the men were to be trained in the use 
of the ship's three-inch guns and rifies in 
cone they should be required to repel board- 


rel was going to seek out VC contraband 
and, where possible, enemy targets, not wait 
for them to come to me,” Cmdr. Arnheiter 
sald. 

While the commander was fighting his 
brand of war off the coast of South Vietnam, 
Lts. Hardy, Generous, and an ensign named 
Louis Belmonte (who was the Catholic lay 
leader on board) were conducting a private 
war of their own against the skipper. No one 
knows how many letters were sent, but this 
much is known, 

Lt. Cmdr, Arnheiter saw none of them, 
was not aware that dissident officers were 
trying to have him dismissed, and had no 
idea that his own immediate superiors, Cmdr. 
Orlie G. Baird in Pearl Harbor and Cmdr. 
Donald F. Milligan in Subic Bay, the Philip- 
pines, were assembling a dossier on him. 

Milligan, without notifying Arnheiter as 
he was required to do under Navy regulation 
1404-1 (which makes mandatory the imme- 
ate furnishing of verbatim complaints, no 
matter how received, to the man accused) 
assembled a list of reports and complaints 
brought to him by his own chaplain, Lt. 
George W. Dando, who had been visiting the 
Vance on a “routine” tour of ship-hopping, 
and sent them along to higher headquar- 
ters. 

SPOKE ABOUT CHARGES 


Dando arrived on the Vance on Feb. 28. 
For the next 10 days on and off he spoke 
with Hardy, Generous, and Belmonte about 
the charges they had secretly compiled 
against Arnheiter. He entered them in a log 
book Belmonte called his Captain's Madness 
Log.” Among the charges were these: 

Illegal of edible food. What was 
that all about, the chaplain wanted to know? 

Their answer was that the captain had de- 
clared a supply of candy bars “unfit for 
human consumption” so that they could be 
given to South Vietnamese boatmen and 
their families. 

Violating a welfare and recreation regula- 
tion by mounting a .30-caliber machine gun 
on a runabout purchased by the men for 
their leisure. What was that? 

The captain wanted to use the boat to 
chase suspected VC. We can do our job by 
radar surveillance with a lot less risk, they 
said. 

Manufacturing enemy targets to fire at. 
What was that all about? 

The commander was seeking gunfire mis- 
sions for his ship and asking spotter planes 
to designate targets. “He was taking us in 
much too close, they complained. 

The charges went on and on and on, There 
were 41 of them, There are three standing 
today, none of which warrants the dismissal 
“for cause“ of a commanding officer; Arn- 
heiter claims. 

A commander is “dismissed for cause” only 
if he has committed some serious offense, 
murder, assault, culpable damage to his ship, 
or the like. Generally speaking, dismissal “for 
cause” warrants a general court martial be- 
cause it is assumed the commander did 
something serious enough to warrant prose- 
cution. 

Arnheiter got no such court martial and 
has several times been denied one. 
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PROPER . CHANNELS 

Cmdr. Arnheiter feels, as do several senior 
flag officers, that if the unsubstantiated com- 
plaints against him had been handled prop- 
erly through normal channels, they would 
never have reached the two admirals who 
ultimately agreed to relieve him of his com- 
mand: Rear Ad. D.G. Irvine and Rear Adm. 
T.S. King. However, since they did act on the 
complaints without checking them out or in- 
forming Arnheiter of them, they are equally 
responsible for a mistake in judgment, 
Arnheiter feels. 

The mistake was apparently procedural as 
well as judgmental. Vice Admiral Thomas G. 
W. Settle points out that under Article C-7801 
of the Navy Bureau of Personnel manual, 
higher commanders (in this case two of the 
top flag officers in the Pacific fleet) should 
have first advised Arnheiter of the brewing 
discontent and attempted to correct the 

“morale problem” on his ship without pre- 
cipitously di him. 

They should also have verified the allega- 
tions of misconduct, by forma] or informal 
investigation. And, if they had suspected that 
Arnheiter was unfit to command, they should 
have given him strong command guidance 
and, in fact, issued him an unsatisfactory re- 
port. Arnheiter got none of these. In fact, the 
only communications he got from his seniors, 
prior to his dismissal from command, were 
commendatory in nature. 

` ADMIRALS OR ARNHEITER? 

Why, then, was he not given his day in 
court? It seems obvious to Arnheiter: The 
Navy made a mistake and is not willing to 
undo it where the full weight of censure may 
well fall on two senior flag officers in the Pa- 
cific fleet. It’s a question of the admirals or 
Arnheiter. Not that all the admirals were 
timorous, not at all. 

Adm. Walter H. Baumberger, USN, com- 
mander Cruiser Destroyer Force Pacific Fleet, 
for example, twice recommended that Arn- 
heiter be returned to command. He was twice 
reversed by higher authorities. 

But Adm. Tex Settle summed it all up 
when he wrote: 

“Has the Navy come to such a pass that 
it will sweep under the rug a junior flag 
Officer’s serious error of judgment and dere- 
liction, thereby jeopardizing future com- 
manding officers’ confidence in their senior’s 
loyalty and torpedoing reliance upon their 
senior’s carrying out Navy Department di- 
rectives? Is the Navy no longer ‘big’ enough, 
has it no longer enough ‘guts’ to admit a 
mistake and redress it?” 

A few weeks ago, Adm. Settle added: 

“Were I, now, again a ship comman 
officer, I could no longer be confident that 
my seniors would obey Navy Department di- 
rectives. I would feel in jeopardy of being 
similarly torpedoed by clandestine com- 
plaints of a dissident in my crew. I would feel 
constrained to ‘go easy’ in maintaining mili- 
tary discipline in my ship and operating her 
aggressively in a war zone, My esprit-de- 
corps and that of my crew would sag.” 

Settle was invited by the Navy to examine 
the full record on Arnheiter and comment 
on it. This past February he did so, recom- 
mending strongly “that Arnheiter’s relief for 
cause be not sustained, and that he be or- 
dered to command an Atlantic Fleet ship.” 

Vice Adm. Lot Ensey, a deputy chief of 
naval operations, apparently had the same 
conviction. Comparing Arnheiter to Lord Nel- 
son, he suggested that Arnheiter’s actions 
deserved commendation—not censure. But 
that was last July. 

Since then, events have taken an tronic 
twist. Arnheiter has been passed over for 
promotion, but Hardy and Generous—with 
nothing in their records about the case which 
they initiated—are up for promotion with 
their names pending before the Senate. 


CHARGES OF MUTINY 


Arnheiter has filed charges of mutiny and 
conspiracy to commit mutiny against them, 
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and can only hope Congress will act not to 
advance, but to terminate the careers of 
two officers who, in Admiral Settle’s opinion, 
are “unfit for commissions in the Navy.” 

Under ordinary circumstance, an officer 
such as Lt. Cmdr. Arnhetier would not seek 
redress in publicity. He would, instead, prefer 
to work in official channels, But these by his 
own admission, are not “ordinary circum- 
stances.” 

When a three-star admiral writes that he is 
not only “distressed,” but “frightened” at 
the way Arnheiter's case has been handled, 
there could be cause for alarm. 

When a CO of a Navy ship can be relieved 
in a combat zone area for cause without even 
being informed of why he is being relieved 
by his superiors, without being given an op- 
portunity even to make a statement, and 
without any knowledge of any charges 
against him, it seems to me that someone in 
authority should take a good hard look at 
this sort of procedure. It is something I never 
encountered in all of my 44 years of service, 
and it is distressingly disturbing,” Sabin said. 


COMMANDER ARNHEITER STATES His CasE 


“First, let me say that I am most reluc- 
tant to express any view which might be 
construed to refiect questionably on the 
Judgments of any of my superiors. However, 
I would hope that by my firm continued ap- 
peal of this case, I may be able to prevent 
other dissident malcontents elsewhere in 
the Armed Services from covertly and suc- 
cessfully banding together to cause the re- 
moval of their commanding officer in the 
way that my own relief was engineered. 
The official position seems to be that I 
was removed in accordance with established 
procedures. However, not only have I con- 
tested this but several flag officers, Adms. 
Libby, Sabin, and Settle, have actively sup- 
ported my position that I was relieved con- 
trary to lawful, mandatory requirements 
which were long ago established to safeguard 
and insulate a commanding officer from just 
such an experience. 

I do not know for certain why. I cannot 
presume to comment on what motivated a 
denial to me of basic rights.” 


Northeast Iowa’s Mr. “Politics” 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA ¢ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a personal privilege for me 
to be able to pay tribute this afternoon 
to a man who represented northeast Iowa 
in this body during the 1930’s, and who 
remains today one of the most respected 
and loved public figures in our area— 
Fred Biermann of Decorah, Iowa, 

Fred Biermann has been active in the 
life and development of northeast Iowa 
since he left Harvard Law School in 
1908—as Congressman, newspaper pub- 
lisher, postmaster, U.S. marshal, and 
political leader as well as an Army 
officer. 

It has been a most rewarding pleasure 
for me to know him, and to have the 
invaluable benefit of his experience, 
counsel, and most importantly his 
friendship. 

Last weekend, the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette featured an interview with him 
which I found to be particularly interest- 
ing and timely, and include the article 
at this point in the RECORD: 
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FRED BIERMANN OF DEcORAH—NORTHEAST 
Iowa’s Mr. “PoLtrics” 
(By Art Hough) 

DecoraH.—Mrs. Woodrow Wilson “caused 
more harm to this country than any woman 
that ever lived” says Bred Biermann, 83, who 
was born a Democrat and has been Closely 
identified with politics most of his life. 

Now retired and slowed down by emphy- 
sema and feet crippled long ago by X-ray 
burns, Biermann lives in a red brick house 
on Mechanic street that was built in 1881. 
Born in Rochester, Minn., Decorah has been 
his home since he was four. 

A big man—he stands over six feet in his 
stocking feet—Biermann has been a news- 
paper publisher, U.S. Congressman, 
master, U.S. marshal, an army officer, and 
a park commissioner, as well as a party 
leader, during his long career, 

He met Wilson before he was nominated 
for President, knew Franklin Roosevelt when 
Biermann was in congress at the start of the 
New Deal, and had an acquaintance with 
John “Cactus Jack” Garner, FDR's first vice- 
president. 

IMPRESSIVE SPEECH 


Biermann met Wilson in Des Moines in 
1912, when Wilson was circulating for nomi- 
nation (The Iowa delegation was for Champ 
Clark), and met him again early in 1916, 
when President Wilson made a speech on 
preparedness. 

“It was the most impressive speech I ever 
listened to,” Biermann recalls. 

“There was great interest in his recent 
bride. Every woman in Decorah asked me to 
pay special attention to her.” 

“No, it was nonsense that she dominated 
Wilson,” he declared, “but in his illness she 
determined who would see him. 

“She caused more harm to this country 
than any woman that every lived. Congress 
was considering the League of Nations, She 
sifted out who would see him, she and Ad- 
miral Grayson (his personal physician). 

“If he (Wilson) had compromised even a 
little bit, the League would not have been 
rejected by congress. 

“If we had joined, there wouldn't have 
been the second World war.” 

It is Biermann’s belief that the League of 
Nations would have held Hitler down and 


that the U.S. would have helped prevent the 


war if it had had some say in Europe. 
ROAD AID 


Biermann regards Wilson as one of the 
great Presidents, recalling that “Wilson gave 
us the Federal Reserve bank and federal aid 
to roads. Before 1918, every state scrambled 
its own roads, To get federal aid they had to 
follow a government system instead of a 
hodge-podge. 

“The Federal Reserve act preserved our 
banking system.” 

Fred Biermann was graduated from De- 
corah high school in 1901, attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for three years and 
was graduated from Columbia college in New 
York in 1905. He attended Valder Business 
college in Decorah for a year and studied 
law at Harvard in 1907-1908. 

Between Columbia and Harvard he home- 
steaded in North Dakota. 

“I didn’t know what I wanted to do, so 
I went out and homesteaded.” 

Still not sure what he wanted to do after 
Harvard, Biermann bought half of the De- 
corah Journal in 1908 (the other half in 
1911) and ran it 23 years In a Republican 
town which had three Republican news- 
papers In competition. He sold out in 1931. 

“Democrats were scarce and persecuted,” 
he says. “It was tough sledding for years. 
Job work and advertising was bought on a 
party basis.” 

Biermann became active in politics and 
was Winneshiek county chairman for 25 
years, at various times, as well as a member 
of the Democratic state central committee 
for eight years. d Y 
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WORLD WAR I 


During this period he saw service in World 
War I. He volunteered in April, 1917, and 
served in this country and in France until 
June, 1919. He was a first lieutenant in the 
army at the time of his discharge. 

From 1913 until 1923, with time out for 
war service, he was Decorah's postmaster. 

He was a member of the Decorah park com- 
mission from 1922 until 1968. During this 
time, the Decorah park system developed 
from one park of 43 acres to eight parks of 
328 acres, with 3 miles of river front. 

Biermann was elected to Congress from the 
old Fourth District in 1932, 1934, and 1936, 
but was defeated in 1938. 

He went to Congress in the first Roosevelt 
landslide and he remembers that first 100 
days of the Roosevelt administration were 
bedlam.” 


CHARMING 


Biermann was on the committee on agri- 
culture and admits he had a tiny bit to do 
with agriculture legislation,” notably the 
old AAA. 

“FDR was a charming man personally, a 
very able speaker, He accomplished some 


Asked whether it was true that Roosevelt 
was sometimes ruthless, as well as charming, 
eee replied: 

"I have no personal knowl of an 
like that.” * W 

Mrs. Biermann, the former Adel Rygg of 
Decorah, whom Biermann married in 1930, 
accompanied him to Washington. Mrs. Bier- 
mann died in 1963. 

Without the aid of TV or radio and with no 
speaking aids, Biermann made his 1934 cam- 
paign on crutches, due to his foot ailment, 
hit most of the towns in the district. 

In 1937, Congress sent Biermann to Paris 
as a delegate to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union conference, 


MARSHAL 


Biermann found it a “pleasant change to 
get back to Decorah” after his years in 
Washington, but from 1940-53, he served as 
the U.S. marshal for northern Iowa. 

“There was only one murder (under federal 
jurisdiction). An Indian on the Tama reser- 
vation murdered another Indian—due to 
drinking.” 

It was then illegal for Indians to buy alco- 
holic liquor. The government has since made 
a but Biermann thinks it was a mis- 

e. 


Asked whether he has been more or less 
retired since 1953, Biermann said: 

“More.” 

When the Decorah Elks celebrated the 
lodge’s 100th anniversary a couple of weeks 
ago, Biermann was presented with a 55-year 
pin, He also has a 50-year pin from the Ma- 
sonic lodge, having been a member for 56 
years. He was marshal of the Decorah Cen- 
tennial parade in 1949. 

He was a delegate to the Democratic na- 
tional conventions of 1928, 1940, and 1956. 
In 1928, Al Smith was nominated and in 
1956 Adlai Stevenson was named for Presi- 
dent. Both were defeated, In 1940 Biermann 
backed Jim Farley for the presidential nomi- 
nation, being against a third term for FDR. 
Roosevelt, of course, was re-nominated. 


THE 1968 RACE 


Biermann has no doubt about the outcome 
of the 1968 presidential election. He says; 

Johnson will be re-nominated easily and 
reelected. I suppose the Republican candidate 
will be Nixon. He’s the best qualified of the 
Republicans. But he'll run No. 2 again and 
it won't be as close as it was when he ran 
against Kennedy. 

“There was more bitter opposition to Lin- 
coln in 1864 than there is to Johnson now. 
The Republicans haven't any outstanding 
candidate or possible candidate.” 

Biermann added that a President has never 
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been defeated in the middle of a war, not 
even an undeclared war. 

“We can figure our Presidents will try to 
do the right thing—Republican or Demo- 
erat.“ 


Foreign Aid Pays Off for United States 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent article appeared in 
the Boston Sunday Globe, on February 
25, by a veteran reporter of the Globe, 
Otto Zausmer. Mr. Zausmer has been 
foreign affairs expert of the Globe for 
many years, He wrote on economics and 
was a newspaper editor in Vienna before 
World War II. During the war he was 
stationed in London where he served as 
the deputy chief of the Office of War 
Information in the Intelligence Section. 

Mr. Zausmer is very well qualified to 
write on the subject of foreign aid and 
his incisive, pertinent article deserves the 
careful consideration of all the Members 
of the House. I am happy to place it in 
the RECORD: 

FOREIGN Am Pays Orr FOR UNITED STATES: 
Nations We HELPED Are Now ABLE To 
HELP OTHERS 

(By Otto Zausmer) 


Why couldn’t the United States just scrap 
its foreign aid program—and after all these 
scandals, instances of corruption, graft and 
waste, use the $3 billion for a good purpose 
at home? 

The answer is simple: because there are 
few better investments this nation has ever 
made than the money spent on foreign aid. 

A few weeks from now, in April to be exact, 
it will be 20 years since this country started 
the Marshall Plan at the cost of a little under 
$20 billion. These huge funds, except for a 
small contribution from Canada, were exclu- 
sively American taxpayers’ money. 

The United States distributed this enor- 
mous ple among the hungry, war-impover- 
ished nations, who were practically facing 
chaos and catastrophe in 1948. 

Today, Washington pays roughly half the 
foreign aid bill to needy nations, while the 
other half is contributed by those countries 
who were recipients in 1948. 

In other words, about as many countries 
as depended on the United States for assist- 
ance two decades ago are now giving assist- 
ance to several dozens of poor nations around 
the globe. 

More than that, while American foreign aid 
has been cut back consistently year after 
year—and rightly so—foreign aid of the one- 
time “have-nots,” who are “haves” now, has 
increased consistently year after year. 

In Europe, in fact, there is an amazing 
enthusiasm for giving foreign aid to under- 
developed countries. The Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, for example, has been nudging the 
government, again and to increase aid to 
other countries—unlike the Congress in 
Washington. 

The West German Minister of Economics, 
Prof. Karl Schiller, a few days ago, made it 
clear that “my government and the German 
people share the cares and efforts of the de- 
veloping countries. Our destiny is theirs. We 
know that nobody can withdraw to a ‘splen- 
did isolation’ of national prosperity. We, the 
older industrialized and the developing lands, 
are living in one world.” 


NO CUTS IN BRITISH AID 


Britain, in spite of all her much adver- 
tised economic problems, has year after year 
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held fast to her foreign aid program without 
cuts. 

France has perhaps the biggest foreign 
ald program in Europe, primarily directed at 
former French colonies. It is true, of course, 
that the French foreign aid program is a 
little different from the Marshall Plan. 

In the words of French Prime Minister 
Pompidou, it is meant to spread French cul- 
ture. It is also true that the tiny island of 
San Pierre and Miquelon receive the fantas- 
tic amount of $400 per capita for what might 
be considered somewhat political purposes. 
It is furthermore true that there are some 
40,000 French teachers in Africa alone as 
part of the foreign aid program with its cul- 
tural overtones, 

But, this does not mean that these French 
teachers are not most helpful and that re- 
gardless of the purpose behind the pro- 
gram, its effect should be underrated. 

Japan, too, the one-time bad boy in world 
affairs, has demonstrated considerable en- 
thusiasm and sacrifice to lend underdevel- 
oped nations her assistance. 

Why all this activity and brotherly love? 

The meaning is obvious, Germany’s Min- 
ister of Economics, Karl Schiller, put it some- 
what more rhetorically when he said, “our 
destiny is their’s. We know that nobody can 
withdraw to a ‘splendid isolation’ of national 
prosperity.” 

“HELPED EUROPE TO BUY SHOES” 


One of the original leaders of the Mar- 
shall Plan put it more simply just 20 years 
ago. 
“It's just like this,” he said, “we have 
played with our European friends and we 
have won. We have all the marbles now and 
the game is over, they can't play anymore 
unless we give them a few marbles to start 
all over again. If we don’t help them to get 
on their feet, they won’t be able to buy from 
us.” 

He might also have quoted one of the 
toughest capitalists of this century, the 
Czech shoe manufacturer, Thomas Bata, 
who built his shoe empire all over the 
world, and used to say that “so long as there 
are barefoot people in Africa, I don’t have to 
worry about selling my shoes.” 

What the Marshall Plan did was to help 
the Europeans “buy shoes” in this country. 
And, what the now prosperous, one time 
“have nots” are doing is to help the under- 
developed countries “buy shoes.” 

Of course, there are flaws and failures in 
foreign aid. Only within a week we have 
heard from Washington about abuse of U.S. 
foreign aid in Brazil and about the purchase 
of wine glasses and liquor with U.S. aid 
money in the Dominican Republic. In the 
latter instance, for example, the amount 
thus misappropriated was about one percent 
of what Uncle Sam contributed to the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Of course, even one hundredth of one per- 
cent would be too much misspent, but it 
would be a rare big business cooperation in 
which one could not find funds being poorly 
spent. 

STILL ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The main point in this unjustifiable waste 
of American money, however, is that it was 
the Inspector General of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State which reported the abuse to 
Congress. In other words, the administration 
itself is and has been eager to detect and 
eliminate dishonesty or waste. 

It cannot and should not be denied, also 
that in many instances, foreign aid could 
have been used more imaginatively and more 
effectively. There, too, is much room for im- 
provement. 

But, while the administration of foreign 
aid here or abroad may leave something to 
be desired, the idea of foreign aid has more 
than proved itself. 

What Uncle Sam started single handedly 
in 1948 has now been taken up by a score of 
the former “have nots” and even the Soviet 
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Union has found it imperative to initiate a 
vast foreign aid program. 

It might well be that the Marshall Plan 
will go into history as the most creative, po- 
litical, economic scheme of the 20th century. 
If nowhere else, in foreign aid it has been 
demonstrated that there are no iron cur- 
tains, that there is one world only, that for- 
eign aid is not charity but well understood 
interest and security and prosperity. 


Private Enterprise: Launching of ST 
“Overseas Alice” 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration might well learn a lesson 
from private enterprise—nonsubsi- 
dized—regarding the value and cost of 
keeping a fleet of ships up to date. For 
several years many of us have been em- 
phasizing the need for a modern, ade- 
quate maritime fleet. The past several 
administrations, for economy reasons, 
have not pushed such a program. 

Last Thursday it was my privilege to 
attend the launching of the ST Over- 
seas Alice, at the Bethlehem shipyard in 
Baltimore. This 660-foot, automated, 
air-conditioned oil tanker, designed for 
easy conversion to the grain trade, is the 
first of three ships to be constructed for 
the Maritime Overseas Corp. 


The sponsor was Mrs. Isaac Shalom, 
whose son is a director of the Maritime 
Overseas Corp. Mr. Shalom spoke at the 
launching and I think his remarks de- 
serve careful reading by all members. It 
seems to me that Mr. Shalom has the 
answer for those who feel we cannot 
afford to update our merchant fleet. His 
remarks follow: 


SPEECH By S. SHALOM 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is indeed a pleasure for us to be here 
on this Washington’s Day after the success- 
ful launching of the Overseas Alice. My pri- 
mary function today is, of course, to thank 
Mr. Raphael Recanati and Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation for the honor given to my 
mother in inviting her to launch this fine 
vessel. For this, my family and I are deeply 
grateful. 

But since I am also a Director of Maritime 
Overseas Corporation, I am not going to let 
you get away without telling you something 
about MOC. 

Let me first say that today’s event is only 
the first of three similar ones scheduled to 
take place within the next few months. Be- 
sides, the Overseas Alice is by no Means our 
first postwar vessel built by Bethlehem yard, 
since two of Mod's tankers were already built 
right here in Baltimore by Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation. 

As most of you well know, the U.S. tanker 
fleet is in a poor state. It has declined appre- 
ciably in relation to the world fleet and it 
is at least twice as old as aggregate world 
tonnage. In fact, the Overseas Alice and her 
two sister ships will be the first tankers bullt 
in a U.S. shipyard for an independent owner 
without government subsidy in the last dec- 
ade. And—if I may be permitted to gloat 
about MOC for a moment—these three tank- 
ers will bring the MOC fleet to a total of 18 
vessels aggregating about half a million dead- 
weight tons which—among other things— 
establishes MOC as one of the largest inde- 
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pendent operators of US. tankers with an 
average age of less than five years compared 
with fifteen years for the U.S. tanker fleet 
as a whole. 

For MOC, dynamic expansion has been the 
best formula for survival and growth. As 
those of you who are concerned with this 
type of operation well know, the tanker trade 
is highly competitive. MOC is required to en- 
gage in flerce price competition where a dif- 
ference of a few cents on the freight rate 
will determine who will carry the entire 
cargo. Accordingly, the success of MOC in 
such a market depends on the extent to which 
it can maximize the efficiency of its opera- 
tion and the productivity of its capital equip- 
ment. And fully recognizing this, since its 
establishment in 1953, MOC has constantly 
strived to replace older units with newer, 
more efficient, and more adaptable vessels. 
In this way MOC was able to achieve pro- 
ductivity levels commensurate with healthy 
and growing operations. This is evidenced by 
the fact that over 80% of Mod's currently 
operating tanker tonnage was built in the 
1960s. 

With the Overseas Alice and her two sis- 
ter ships, MOC now introduces its newest 
generation of U.S. tankers. These vessels are 
designed for economical operation, superior 
service, and a maximum degree of flexibility. 
They are provided with engine room and 
bridge automation, and they are specially 
coated internally and externally. MOC hopes 
that these features will increase operating 
efficiently; minimize maintenance expendi- 
ture and down time for repairs; and enhance 
the vessels’ ability to shift rapidly and eco- 
nomically between different cargoes and in 
different trades. I am confident that the fu- 
ture will prove us right. 

In conclusion, in behalf of the vessel own- 
ers and Maritime Overseas Corporation, I 
wish to thank the Management and Work- 
ers of Bethlehem Shipyard, as well as all 
those who have participated in the concep- 
tion, design, and construction of the Over- 
seas Alice and her sister ships. 


Travel Under Tourist-Dollar Program 
Should Be Exempt From Travel Tax 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, my pur- 
pose today is to urge that travel financed 
under the existing tourist-dollar ex- 
change program be exempted from any 
tax or restriction on U.S. travel this 
House may enact; and, further, that 
travel be exempted in other countries 
which participate in the debt-credit ar- 
rangement which I will outline in this 
statement, 

As a result of an amendment to Public 
Law 480, which I initiated in 1962, and 
two subsequent amendments of similar 
nature, U.S. visitors—business as well as 
tourist—to Israel, India, Pakistan, Tu- 
nisia, Egypt, Ceylon, or Guinea may pur- 
chase from the local American embassy 
a supply of U.S.-owned local currencies 
ae to their needs while in that coun- 
ry. 

The local currencies available for pur- 
chase were acquired by the United States 
in connection with Public Law 480 trans- 
actions. The exchange is entirely volun- 
tary, and occurs only when U.S. visitors 
take the trouble to visit the embassy and 
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utilize this means of easing our balance- 
of-payments situation. 

Under this voluntary program, visitors 
to these countries purchased a total of 
$7,235,300 in local currencies between the 
inauguration of the program in 1963 and 
November 30, 1967. 

Purchases and the amount of curren- 
cies still remaining available for pur- 
chase on November 30, 1967, as reported 
by the U.S. Treasury Department: 


Purchases Balance 
through No- available for 
vember 1967 purchase 


does not impair the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position in any way whatever. 
Indeed, under it U.S. citizens enjoy the 
advantage of travel and thereby make 
use of currencies which are certified to 
to excess—or, in a practical sense, other- 
wise useless. 

It therefore makes no sense to impose 
penalties upon such travel or to dis- 
courage it in any way. I therefore 
strongly urge that it be exempted from 
any tax or proposed restriction this 
House may enact. 

In addition to the $112,458,500 pres- 
ently available for tourist-dollar ex- 
change, the United States has agree- 
ments with a number of other countries 
where this same program could readily 
be established. 

Bolivia, Morocco, Paraguay, and Sudan 
are each classified by the U.S. Treasury 
as “near excess” currency countries be- 
cause our holding of Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies in each country is considered to 
be nearly in excess of the anticipated re- 
quirements of U.S. Government opera- 
tions there. 

In each case, the local government has 
already agreed to cooperate in the tour- 
ist-dollar exchange program, and cur- 
rencies, in varying amounts, are avail- 
able for this purpose. But due to the 
“near excess” classification our Govern- 
ment has not yet inaugurated the 
exchange. 

Under Public Law 480 agreements al- 
ready consummated, local currencies are 
available for exchange in ‘‘near-excess” 
countries under the tourist dollar pro- 
gram in the following amounts: 


DONT 3.06 eae eee ae $1, 100, 000 
Congo!“ 4, 000, 000 
eee 4, 000, 000 
l.... 1. 000, 000 
y ag OnT eee eee ee bd 
Ze Neer ean eee 10, 100, 000 


* Less than $50,000. 
**Congo is classified as “excess-currency” 
country. 


In 16 additional countries, the pro- 
gram has likewise been accepted by the 
local government and could be put into 
operation on short notice. In each case 
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the holdings of local currencies are such 
that the country is classified as “non- 
excess” and therefore the U.S. Treas- 
ury has not seen fit to inaugurate the 
exchange program. 

In view of the alarming monetary 
plight of our Nation, it would seem pru- 
dent for the U.S. Treasury to review 
these classifications and inaugurate the 
exchange program in every possible 
country, even though this might use up 
U.S.-owned local currencies somewhat 
earlier than would otherwise be the case. 

Under present circumstances, the 
United States should seek conversion of 
foreign currencies into dollars at the 
very earliest date. It may be that planned 
U.S. programs will eventually use up the 
stockpiles of currencies, but the need for 
immediate improvement in our pay- 
ments balance is so evident that cur- 
rency needs for future programs could 
wisely be reviewed and met when the 
need or request for them actually occurs. 

Meanwhile, the currencies should be 
available for immediate conversion to 
dollars by means of tourist-dollar ex- 
change. 

Under Public Law 480 transactions al- 
ready consummated, local currencies are 
available and approved for tourist-dol- 
lar exchange in these “nonexcess” 
countries but our Government has not 
implemented the program. 

Local currencies available for U.S. use on 

January 1, 1967 (but tourist-exrchange not 

implemented) 


CODIA 55 econ den 
Ghana 


Turkey*** 
Uruguay 


*Less than $50,000. 
***Classified as ‘“near-excess” 
country. 


To summarize currencies available for 
existing tourist-dollar exchange pro- 
gram: 

US.-owned local currencies 

presently available for pur- 

chase in a total of seven 

countries by U.S. tourists and 

other U.S. travelers under the 

tourist-dollar exchange pro- 

F EE ep ao N $112, 458, 500 
Available for purchase in five 

additional “excess or near- 

excess currency” countries 

under the program but not 

implemented as yet by U.S. 

Treasury 
Available for purchase in 16 

additional countries which 

have approved the program 
but where U.S. Treasury has 
not implemented it because 
countries are classified as 

“nonexcess currency” coun- 

tries 


currency 


10, 100, 000 


14, 900, 000 
137, 458, 500 


Twenty-eight countries 
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In three “excess currency” countries, 
the tourist-dollar exchange program has 
not been approved by the local govern- 
ment, as follows: 

Local currencies available for U.S. use on 

January 1, 1967 (but tourist-erchange not 

approved) 


Burma $11, 100, 000 
Poland 486, 700, 000 
Yugoslavia... 49, 000, 000 

TENS GAS gd choosen e od eek haces 546, 800, 000 


Yugoslavia, in lieu of entering into the 
program several years ago, agreed to pur- 
chase with dollars $250,000 in U.S.-owned 
local currency. In view of the heavy level 
of U.S. tourist and business travel to 
Yugoslavia and the heavy inventory of 
U.S.-owned currency, this would seem to 
be a bargain much to the advantage of 
Yugoslavia. It would be interesting to 
determine just why this compromise was 
accepted by our officials in consum- 
mating the Public Law 480 soft-currency 
transaction in question. 

In 33 other countries our Government 
has local currency holdings, most of them 
acquired under postwar programs other 
than Public Law 480, and under condi- 
tions which make the currencies of little 
or no prospective value to the United 
States. 

Here is the inventory, as of January 
1, 1967: 

{In millions of dollars] 


do 


Czechoslovakia 


to 
nA 


an e * 
e 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Irecommend that, in formulating legis- 
lation on travel tax or restriction, the 
House exempt travel which utilizes the 
tourist-dollar exchange program; fur- 
ther, that the Treasury Department in- 
augurate the tourist-dollar exchange 
program in each of the 21 countries 
where the program has been accepted 
by the local government and where the 
United States owns currencies. 

In my view, the monetary crisis is so 
grave that this should be done regardless 
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of whether our Government considers 
our holdings of local currency to be ex- 
cess, near-excess or non-excess. If the 
United States owns local currencies in 
any of these countries they should be 
made available to U.S. visitors. 

In addition, I urge that travel in coun- 
tries which cooperate in a debt-credit or 
currency-credit arrangement be ex- 
empted. 

Under this proposal, the local Govern- 
ment would be required to redeem with 
dollars $5 worth of U.S.-owned local cur- 
rency—or apply a like amount on past- 
due debts—for each day a U.S. citizen 
travels in that country. 

I have just listed 33 countries in which 
the United States now owns $111,800,000 
in local currency. In addition a num- 
ber of countries owe us large sums dating 
from World War I. To illustrate, Britain 
owes $7 billion, France $5 billion, Ger- 
many $1 billion and Italy $1 billion. 

U.S. travelers abroad spend an average 
of $18 a day. This is attractive business 
to any country. Because of this, most 
countries would give careful thought to 
cooperating in the debt-credit or cur- 
rency-credit arrangement, in order to 
keep dollars from U.S. travel coming in. 
Even with the $5 adjustment, represent- 
ing the redemption of U.S.-owned cur- 
rency or payment on old debts to the 
United States, the local country would 
still realize an appealing net of $13 per 
day per U.S. visitor. 

Most travelers will naturally seek to 
avoid taxes and will therefore travel 
where they can do so tax-free. Travel 
under the existing tourist-dollar pro- 
gram would not impair our balance-of- 
payments at all. 

Travel under the proposed currency- 
credit or debt-credit arrangement would 
substantially ease the adverse monetary 
impact of U.S. travel abroad and would 
have the further virtue of causing other 
governments to unfreeze a portion of 
presently useless U.S. currency holdings 
or begin a modest payment on long-over- 
due debt. Either development would be 
propitious, and serve as a precedent for 
further unfreezing of currency and debt 
payment in time to come. 

These exemptions would also protect, 
to an important extent, the basic right 
of individual U.S. citizens to travel 
abroad without penalty. 

The debt-credit or currency-credit ar- 
rangement I suggest could be adminis- 
tered in any of several ways. To me, the 
most efficient arrangement would be set- 
tlement of accounts when the U.S. 
traveler returns. On checking through 
customs, he would pay the per diem tax 
for travel in countries not cooperating 
in either the tourist-dollar, or in the cur- 
rency-credit and debt-credit arrange- 
ment. 

For travel in other countries customs 
officials would establish the correct dollar 
claim to be paid by the appropriate gov- 
ernments. When the government-to- 
government account is paid, credit would 
be made against U.S. holdings of local 
currencies or other obligations to the 
United States. Travel could be verified 
by passport endorsements or other docu- 
mentation approved by mutual agree- 
ment. 
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If the Congress should decide against 
reporting a bill taxing or restricting U.S. 
travel abroad, I hope it will give consid- 
eration to a proposal I made to you 3 
years ago—H.R. 6474, 89th Congress. 

At that time I noted that the tourist- 
dollar exchange program, like today, was 
not being utilized nearly to the maximum 
extent, and suggested that travelers be 
given an incentive to use it. 

My suggestion was that travelers mak- 
ing full use of this program be given a 
bonus in tax-free allowance for goods 
brought back to this country. This would 
give them a special incentive to visit 
countries where the program is in 
tion and there to take the trouble to 
utilize the program. 

Funds used for the bonus purchases 
would be U.S.-owned local currencies, so 
the tax-free bonus would not actually be 
a dollar-loss to the U.S. Treasury. 

Here is the operative part of H.R. 6474, 
89th Congress: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That item 
915.30 of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(Tariff Schedules of the United States; 28 
F.R., part II, Aug. 17, 1963; TTA Stat. 434; 19 
U.S.C. 1202) is amended by inserting after 
“acquired abroad as an incident of the jour- 
ney from which he is returning,” the follow- 
ing: “and articles other than alcoholic bev- 
erages and cigars, not over $500 in aggregate 
value acquired with currencies of the coun- 
tries in which such articles were purchased, 
if such currencies were sold to such person 
by the Secretary of the under sec- 
tion 104(s) or section 104(t) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704) ,”. 

SEC. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to articles purchased with currencies 
sold after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


Unless by some means the United 
States motivates travelers to utilize the 
tourist-dollar exchange program, a valu- 
able opportunity to improve our balance- 
of-payments position will be lost. 


President Received Bad Advice on Elim- 
inating Visas for Alien Visitors 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent whose 
occupation places him in a position of 
having firsthand knowledge of the immi- 
gration practices of the United States. I 
think the observations of this gentleman 
should be brought to the attention of not 
only the President, but to all Members of 
Congress. Under unanimous consent I 
include this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter, which is self- 
explanatory, follows: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1968. 
Hon. THOMAS PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mn. PELLY: I recently read in a local 
newspaper that President Johnson is re- 
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questing Congress to give him authority to 
eliminate the need for alien visitors to this 
country to obtain visas from American Con- 
suls abroad. His argument in behalf of the 
request is that it will promote tourist trade 
to this country and help our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 

Mr. Pelly, that scheme is all wrong. I am 
an Immigrant Inspector and have been for 
many years and I and hundreds of other Im- 
migrant Inspectors khow that the average 
alien non-immigrant to this country costs 
Americans more than the alien brings in. 
Most of the aliens arrive here with very few 
funds and while here live off their relatives 
and friends and very often return home with 
more money than they arrived with. And a 
big percentage of them obtain jobs here 
against the law and, if they return home, 
take money with them. A lot of alien stu- 
dents, especially, are working. Some of them 
send money home, while if, as was the intent 
of the law, they were required to obtain their 
funds to attend school here from home, it 
would help our money situation. The alien 
student program, incidentally, is terribly 
abused in several respects. 

Another point the President should con- 
sider is that, if travel agencies are permitted 
to control permission to visit in the U.S. 
as proposed, it would open up big oppor- 
tunities for them to take fees on the side. 

The President has obtained bad informa- 
tion on this matter. Actually, it would be in 
the best interests of this country to cut down 
on admitting non-immigrants, and, even 
more so, to drastically reduce immigration, 
rather than increase it, as the elimination 
of quotas effective July 1, 1968, is going to 
do. I doubt that you will recognize the area 
you represent ten years from now after the 
flood of Asian immigrants that is going to 
start in July. But that is another story. I do 
hope for now that you will check into the 
matter of admitting non-immigrants to the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


Americanism 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to submit for readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech by Rob- 
ert C. Machado, commander, Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Cali- 
fornia, at the past commander’s night 
meeting of San Jose chapter 11 and aux- 
iliary, Disabled American Veterans, on 
February 21, 1968: 

AMERICANISM 
(Address by Robert C. Machado, commander, 

Disabled American Veterans, Department 

of California at Past Commander’s Night 

meeting of San Jose Chapter 11 and Aux- 
iliary, Disabled American Veterans, Feb- 

ruary 21, 1968) 

In his farewell address to the people of the 
United States, on September 17, 1796, George 
Washington—whose birthday we commemo- 
rate tomorrow—sald, “It is our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the Foreign world.” 

It is interesting to note that he emphasized 
portion“. . . of the foreign world. In to- 
day’s terms, this would mean foreign doc- 
trines and opinions. We cannot serve two 
masters—be an American and believe in a 
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foreign philosophy too, there is room only for 
100 per cent Americans—wholly and com- 
pletely FOR America. 

That is Americanism. 

And as Theodore Roosevelt said, there can 
be no fifty-fifty Americanism. 

Today, we are seeing too much of this 
allegiance to so-called “one world.” Interna- 
tional communism wants nothing better 
than to lull Americans into the liberal philos- 
ophy that ALL nations are aiming at the 
same goal, a true and lasting universal peace. 

Believing that myth has given too many 
Americans—especially those misguided pro- 
testers of today—a false security that will 
ultimately make good Russia’s Lenin’s pre- 
diction that capitalism will destroy itself 
from within, and become enslaved to the 
chains of communism. 

There are a number of opinions as to our 
country's policy and position in South East 
Asia. 

On this score, I would like to relate a few 
observations, I am thinking in particular 
of those who desecrate our flag, the draft- 
card burners and others who confuse free- 
dom and Americanism. They are of general 
concern to all members of the Disabled 
American Veterans and to all Americans who 
cherish and understand the full dimensions 
of freedom. 

Let me say first that no one, surely, under- 
stands better than us how precious is the 
right to dissent. We also recognize that our 
institutions have been carefully framed to 
accommodate all kinds of utterly opposing 
viewpoints—including merits of our Viet- 
nam policy. It so happens that the Disabled 
American Veterans is pledged to support our 
policy in Vietnam—and we are proud to be 
counted in that category. But we recognize 
the right to those in opposition to disagree. 

What we do not recognize—what we do 
condemn—what we view with disgust and 
outrage—are the antics of those who abuse 
their freedom, make a mockery of their 
rights and who subvert the whole meaning 
of liberty. 

Let there be no confusion about the iden- 
tity of these willful delinquents: I am talking 
about the so-called demonstrators who burn 
their draft cards, vilify the sacrifices of Amer- 
ican soldiers, desecrate our flag, sit in at the 
Pentagon and, in other childish acts and 
protests, render ald and comfort to the ene- 
mies of everything we hold dear. 

No single right of citizenship exists with- 
out a corresponding responsibility. Freedom 
is not a license. The right of one individual 
cannot be equated as outweighing the rights 
of many individuals. 

This great fight cannot and will not be 
sustained, if citizens cannot walk their 
streets in safety, if our storekeepers are 
terrorized by criminals, if our police are 
insulted and criticized for doing their duty, 
if—in short—something is not done—and 
done soon—to insure law and order. 

Kooks and cowards have a right to their 
kookiness and a right to be cowardly in the 
privacy of their own kennels. They have no 
right to cripple the progress of our nation 
and the pursuit of its legitimate policies in 
peace as well as war. 

A man who burns his draft card or who 
counsels others to do so is in clear violation 
of the law of the land and must be prose- 
cuted. 

If there is no law to prohibit burning of 
the American Flag, there definitely ought to 
be. The flag is more than a piece of silk or 
cloth. It is a symbol of all we honor and 
cherish, 

We will all rise and pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America. 

The pledge we have just taken, restates 
the words and thinking of our country's 
great statesmen, George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin and others, to keep America free 
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and Americanism alive, remain loyal Ameri- 
cans first, last and always. 
Thank you. 


Three Marylanders Die in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Everett Justice, Jr., L. Cpl. Louis W. 
Kalb, and WO Millard E. Price, Jr., three 
fine men from Maryland, were recently 
killed in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
their bravery and honor their memories 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

THREE MARYLANDERS DIE IN VIETNAM—JUS- 
TICE, KALB, PRICE KILLED IN COMBAT, ACCI- 
DENTS 
The Defense Department announced yes- 

terday the deaths of three more Maryland 

servicemen in Vietnam. They were: 

Pfc. Everett Justice, Jr., of Mount Airy, 17, 
who was killed in combat February 17. 

Lance Cpl. Louis W. Kalb, 18, of the 400 
block South Lehigh street, who was killed 
February 14 at Quang Tri, in a grenade ex- 
plosion. 

Warrant Officer Millard E. Price, Jr., 42, of 
Salisbury, who was killed in a helicopter 
crash January 8. 

The Defense Department also announced 
the death in combat of Staff Sgt. Luther 
Page, Jr. 

Sergeant Page, who lived most of his life 
in San Francisco, was the husband of Mrs. 
Ruth Page, who was staying with relatives 
in the 1700 block West Lafayette avenue 
while her husband was in Vietnam. 

Acquaintances said last night that Mrs. 
Page was on her way back to San Francisco, 
where funeral arrangements were being 
made. 

She was expected to remain in San Fran- 
cisco after the funeral, the acquaintances 
said. 

Private Justice was a June, 1967 graduate 
of Mount Airy High School. 

Relatives said last night that he enlisted 
after graduation and was sent to Vietnam 
shortly after his basic training. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Jus- 


Marines last April at the age of 17 and had 
been on active duty in Vietnam since last 
September. 

Born in Baltimore, he had been a student 
at Patterson Park High School before his 
enlistment, At Patterson Park he had been 
on the varsity swimming team for two years. 

SURVIVORS LISTED 

Surviving are his mother, Mrs. Ruth Kalb, 
two sisters, Anna Kalb and Pauline Kalb, and 
one brother, Charles Kalb, all of the home 
address. Also surviving is another brother, 
Petty Officer 3d Class John G. Kalb, of the 
Navy, who is stationed at Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

Warrant Officer Price, who was a twenty- 
year veteran of the Marine Corps, had been 
on his first tour of duty in Vietnam since 
last June. 

Mr. Price is survived by his wife, the former 
Marion E. Ward, to whom he had been mar- 
ried for eighteen years. 

surviving are two sons, William Price 
and Millard E. Price 3d, and a daughter, 
Julie, all of the home address; his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Millard E. Price, Sr., of Chance, 
Md.; and three sisters, Mrs. Dorothy Waller, 
also of Chance; Mrs. Sarah Vincent, of Cam- 
bridge, Md., and Mrs. Rebecca Ringgold, of 
Stevensville, Md. 
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Lithuanian Independence 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


~ Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with the long tradition of the House 
and its annual public recognition of the 
national holiday of Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent, I take great pride in 
bringing to the attention of our col- 
leagues two resolutions which were 
adopted in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the restoration of Lithua- 
nian independence. 

While the resolutions of the Linden 
branch of the Lithuanian-American 
Council and of the Lithuanian Council 
of New Jersey speak for themselves, Mr. 
Speaker, it is important to recognize in 
each the unflagging spirit of freedom, 
the continued determination of free men 
to work for the restoration of freedom 
and independence in their homeland. 
It is this spirit and this determination 
which has helped to keep America free 
and which shines so brightly as a symbol 
of hope to those nations still suffering 
oppression. 

The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON FEBRUARY 4, 1968, BY 
THE LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, LIN- 
DEN, N.J., BRANCH FOR COMMEMORATION OF 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION 
OF LITHUANIA’s INDEPENDENCE 


Whereas on February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
was formally declared a free and independ- 
ent State by the Council of Lithuania in 
Vilnius; and 

Whereas Americans of Lithuanian origin, 
commemorating this year the 50th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of a free and in- 
dependent Lithuania, strongly emphasize 
the fact, that the years of independent gov- 
ernment fully proved and justified the na- 
tion’s integrity for self-government and 
completed warranted credence and recogni- 
tion as a free and independent state, ac- 
corded her by the other world rations; and 

Whereas the Americans of Lithuanian des- 
cent hope that Lithuania, presently occupied 
by the communist Soviets, will again regain 
the rights of freedom and liberty as a sov- 
ereign nation; and 

Whereas now, more than ever it has been 
indicated that no nation is secure from the 
ominous threat of a dictatorial communism, 
now bolstered by scientific technology which 
may be utilized for further harassment of 
world peace; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we Americans of Lithua- 
nian descent are determined and united to 
uphold the efforts of the Lithuanian people 
to regain their independence and libera- 
tion; and 

Resolved that we declare, as in the past, 
our appreciation of the United States policy 
of non-recognition of the incorporation by 
force of the Baltic States into the Soviet 

Resolved that it is our hope, that the rep- 
Union; and 
resentatives of our Government will firmly 
maintain this policy at any future delibera- 
tions regarding the status of the enslaved na- 
tions; and 

Resolved that copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Lyndon B. Johnson, 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Rusk, to the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations, the Honorable Arthur J. 
Goldberg, to the United States Senators of 
New Jersey, the Honorable Clifford P. Case 
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and the Honorable Harrison A. Williams, to 
the Representatives of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Congressional Districts of New 
Jersey, the Honorable Florence P. Dwyer 
and the Honorable Cornelius E. Gallagher 
and to the Governor of New Jersey, the Hon- 
orable Richard J. Hughes. 


STASYS VAICIUNAS, 
Secretary. 
MARGARITA SAMATAS, 
Chairman of Resolutions Committee. 
RESOLUTION OF LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
New JERSEY 


The delegates of Lithuanian organizations 
of New Jersey, representing 60 thousand loyal 
citizens and permanent residents of the 
United States of America, gathered on this 
lith day of February, 1968 at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, New Jersey, to com- 
memorate the 50th Anniversay of the Resto- 
ration of Lithuanian Independence; Resolve: 

1. To renew their solemn protest against 
the usurpation by the Soviet Government of 
the sovereign rights of the Baltic nations of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and the trans- 
formation of the once progressive and pros- 
perous Baltic States into colonies of the 
Soviet Union. 

2. To ask the governments of the free 
world, and especially that of the United 
States, to undertake all ways and means to 
restore the exercise of the rights of self- 
determination in the Baltic countries. 

8. To request the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations to demand that the abolish- 
ment of Soviet rule in the Baltic States be 
included in the agenda of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

4. To request the U.S. delegation to ask the 
United Nations to put an end to inhuman 
practices of the Soviet government in the 
Baltic States. 

5. To draw the attention of newly emerged 
nations of Africa and Asia to the evils of 
Soviet colonialism in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

6. To renew the dedication of the peoples 
of the Baltic nations to the cause of liberty 
and to reaffirm their dedication to continue 
together with other captive nations of East- 
Central Europe the struggle against Soviet 
occupation and oppression. 

7. To demand that the Soviets return 
Lithuania’s beautiful Cathedral of Vilnius to 
the people for worship, rather than main- 
taining it as a pagan museum. 

Newark, New Jersey, February 11, 1968. 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, 


Secretary. 


Foreign Investment Controls Questioned 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the following article by 
the noted Washington financial writer of 
the Chicago Tribune, Louis Dombrow- 
ski, which appeared in the February 28 
edition of that newspaper, and which 
raises very valid and timely questions on 
segments of the President’s proposed for- 
eign investment controls: 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT CONTROLS QUESTIONED 
(By Louis Dombrowski) 
WASHINGTON, February 27.—Now that the 
initial shock of President Johnson's New 
Year’s balance of payments program has 
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worn off, a number of legal questions are 
being raised on the validity of the executive 
order establishing mandatory controls on new 
investments abroad. 

President Johnson based his order and au- 
thority on the national emergency proclama- 
tion of former President Harry S. Truman in 
1950 and the World War I trading with the 
enemy act. 

The World War I law which has been 
amended several times since 1917, provides 
that authority under the act may be exer- 
cised in “time of war during any other period 
of national emergency declared by the 
President.” 

BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 


However, Johnson did not issue his own 
national emergency proclamation to invoke 
the 50-year-old statute. Instead, he issued an 
executive order. 

The order did not declare that the balance 
of payments problem has resulted in a na- 
tional emergency, or declare any new emer- 
gency. 

It did state, however, that it was being 
issued “in view of the continued existence of 
the national emergency” declared by Presi- 
dent Truman in 1950, and in view of “the 
importance of strengthening the balance of 
payments position... during this national 
emergency.” 

Truman’s proclamation was related prin- 
cipally to our military effort in Korea, In 
fact, there was no balance of payments prob- 
lem at the time. The United States gold 
stocks were at their highest level in history. 


EARLIER INTERPRETATION 


The main thrust of the 1950 proclamation 
emphasized an emergency “which requires 
that the military, naval, air, and civilian de- 
fenses of this country be strengthened as 
speedily as possible” to carry out our military 
effort in Korea and maintain national secu- 
rity. 

Among the questions being asked now are: 
is the national emergency declaration issued 
18 years ago a valid basis for invoking con- 
trols to deal with the balance of payments 
problem? 

Assuming that a given national emergency 
situation ceases to exist at some point, does 
the emergency proclamation expire at the 
same point? 

Does the emergency declaration referred to 
in the 1917 act mean any emergency declara- 
tion without regard for its relevancy to the 
purpose for which it is used? 

MUST FIND POWERS 

Legal analysts have long contended—and 
have the support of the United States Su- 
preme court—that “emergency does not cre- 
ate powers.” 

Assuming that the 1950 declaration of 
emergency is still valid, the President must 
still find his powers in the statutes, the an- 
alysts said, altho an emergency declaration 
can make a statutory power operative. 

It is pointed out that the trading with 
the enemy act is, in general, a prohibitory 
statute. Some legal authorities question 
whether the law authorizes an affirmative 
order requiring a person to bring back for- 
eign earnings to the United States.” In fact, 
they point out, the act does not use the term 
“repatriation.” 

TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS QUESTIONED 

Although the powers of the 1917 act are 
indeed broad, President Johnson’s legislative 
proposal to control foreign travel also is 
posing questions of legality. 

The 1917 act authorizes the President to 
“regulate, or prohibit any transaction in for- 
eign exchange. ... and the importing, ex- 
porting .. . of. . . silver coin or... cur- 
rency . . . by any person . . subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States”. 

Are these powers, including the authority 
to control foreign exchange transactions by 
foreign travelers, sufficient to regulate travel 
outside the western hemisphere? 
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Congress or the courts will be called upon 
for the answers. 


Edwin O. Reischauer Discusses Future 
American Role in Asia 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Congress was honored to have as a wit- 
ness before the Asian and Pacific Affairs 
Subcommittee, former Ambassador Ed- 
win O. Reischauer. 

His comments on our dilemma in Viet- 
nam and his suggestions for U.S. policy 
in the future are worth careful study by 
all Members of the House. With unani- 
mous consent, I place his statement in 
the RECORD: 

It is a great privilege to appear again be- 
fore this distinguished Committee, but the 
task you have assigned me is a very heavy 
one indeed. I have been asked to give an 
overall appraisal of the future American role 
in Asia, particularly in the light of the de- 
veloping political realities in that vast region. 
Such an assignment would at any time be ex- 
tremely difficult; today it is almost impossi- 
ble because of the great uncertainties that 
surround the outcome of the war in Vietnam. 
But the effort must be made, because, if we 
cannot even formulate in our own minds 
what a desirable and feasible American role 
in Asia might be, we can have little hope of 
extricating ourselves from our present pre- 
dicament and moving toward a more favora- 
ble position, 

For the past 18 years, that is, ever since 
the outbreak of the Korean War, the United 
States has seen Asia as menaced by a great 
wave of Communist aggression and subver- 
sion and has sought to stop this wave by 
military action, with a view to giving Asian 
countries the peace and stability they need 
to develop economically and politically, with 
assistance from us and other advanced na- 
tions. Not all Asian countries have been ready 
to accept our military aid and guarantees, 
and our allies among the advanced nations 
have for the most part given us only token 
support in our effort. But we have extended 
what amounted to unilateral guarantees to 
several of the less developed countries of 
Asia and, as in the case of South Vietnam, 
have tried to live up to these commitments 
at great cost to ourselves. 

This concept of our role in Asia has been 
well motivated and generous, but the Viet- 
mam War has proved that it is not realistic. 
The cost in American lives, wealth, national 
unity, and international prestige and in- 
fluence has proved far higher than any 
American administration would knowingly 
have accepted for the objectives achievable 
through this war. And even these objectives 
are now proving to be beyond our reach, 
while the costs continue to mount. 

Despite all our effort and suffering—to say 
nothing of Vietnamese suffering—it seems 
unlikely that we shall be able to create a 
viable, fully non-Communist South Vietnam. 
An even more important American objec- 
tive in the war—to show that we could stop 
so-called “wars of national liberation” and 
thus discourage further attempts of this 
sort elsewhere in the world—is even less 
attainable. In fact, we have already proved 
the contrary. We have demonstrated that 
Vietnam alone can so enmesh us militarily 
that we could not easily meet additional 
threats of this nature if they broke out now. 
Another reasonable conclusion for Asians 
to draw would be that Americans have found 
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Vietnam so painful that they would not be 
willing to repeat the experience again else- 
where. In other words, proponents of “wars 
of national liberation” have probably been 
encouraged rather than discouraged by the 
Vietnam War. 

We thus are approaching the end of a 
Policy. We need to reappraise the situation 
in Asia as it now is and will probably develop, 
what this means in terms of our own na- 
tional interests, and what we are capable 
of doing at a bearable cost to better the 
situation. In short, we need to define for 
ourselves a new and more effective role. 

One hopeful fact is that, although the 
war in Vietnam has proved our inability 
to stop “wars of national liberation” at a 
cost that would make the effort worthwhile, 
there has been no upsurge of such wars. 
There may have been some spill-over from 
Vietnam into nearby areas, such as Laos 
and Thailand, but the fighting in Laos ac- 
tually antedates our military involvement 
in Vietnam, and the insurgency in Thai- 
land is small-scale and fundamentally the 
product of local conditions in the poverty- 
stricken northeast of Thailand. Elsewhere 
in Asia there have been no stirrings in re- 
sponse to the Vietnam War. In fact, in 
Indonesia the course of history has lain 
in the opposite direction. The North Korean 
forays into South Korea have elicited no 
popular response. Smouldering Communist 
subversive movements in other countries 
have not flared up, or, where they have, 
as in the Philippines, it has been entirely 
because of local conditions. 

If the Communist threat in Asia were 
primarily one of the foreign aggression or 
even subversion organized from abroad, this 
is the time it should have shown up. The 
United States is militarily tied down, while 
the Soviet Union and China have committed 
very little of their resources in Vietnam. 
But nothing has happened, proving, as some 
have argued all along, that the Communist 
threat in Asia is fundamentally internal, not 
external, It is produced by local discontent, 
not foreign aggression. 

Of course, Communists of all sorts hope 
that their faith and their system will sweep 
the world some day, and most of them are 
probably willing to work toward this end. At 
the same time, neither the Soviet Union nor 
China seems to expect to expand Communism 
in much of Asia by aggression. The Russians, 
in fact, appear to be more interested in sta- 
bility in Asia than in revolution, much less 
war. They would like to avoid situations that 
run the risk of expanding into a major 
American-Soviet confrontation, and they 
show little desire to help spread revolutions 
that are likely to rebound more to the bene- 
fit of their Chinese rivals than to themselves. 
The Chinese, for their part, believe that Com- 
munist revolution will spread largely of it- 
self, and they are so bound down by their 
own internal confusion and economic weak- 
ness and face such uniform suspicion and 
hostility among surrounding peoples that 
they have little capability of winning mas- 
tery over much of Asia. 

The developing Chinese nuclear capacity 
does not change this situation fundamen- 
tally. Neither of the two great nuclear powers 
can afford to let minor nuclear powers play 
the game of nuclear aggression or blackmail. 
Barring a complete collapse of the United 
States or a breakdown of the nuclear balance 
with the Soviet Union, any effort by the 
Chinese to rattle their nuclear weapons at 
their neighbors will ring very hollow. 

Communists, no doubt, will continue to 
intrigue and attempt to stir up revolutions 
in Asia, but overt aggression is unlikely. The 
history of the past fifteen years has also 
shown that the key to success in subversive 
movements in Asia is not the degree of for- 
eign instigation and support but the level of 
local discontent and willingness to partici- 
pate. The danger to the stability of the less 
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developed countries of Asia thus is largely 
from within. 

If this is true then the Vietnam War has 
taught us a very important but sobering les- 
son. We cannot, at a tolerable cost to our- 
selves or to the nation involved, meet this 
sort of internal threat successfully with our 
own military power. In other words, if an 
Asian government is not capable of main- 
taining itself against internal subversion or 
revolution, we cannot give it the protection 
it needs. 

Our chief advantages in military power are 
lost or at least seriously reduced in a guer- 
rilla-type war. The might of our military 
machine may prove too heavy for the local 
economy. Our resemblance to erstwhile colo- 
nial masters as well as the inevitable mas- 
siveness of our presence are likely to make 
our opponents seem more nationalistically 
pure than the side we support, thus turning 
nationalism against us. The world as a whole, 
too, is likely to see our enemies as the pitful 
underdog—the David in a fight with an ugly 
Goliath—while we appear as neo-colonialists 
and aggressors. These images are even present 
in American minds, undermining our own 
resolve. 

The chief defense of any regime in Asia 
against internal subversion and revolution is 
its own capacity to offer efficient government, 
economic progress, and hope to its people. 
Victory almost inevitably goes to the side 
which wins popular support and confidence. 
A regime which cannot do this cannot, in the 
long run, be maintained even by our great 
power—and probably should not, in any case. 
The guarantees we offer relieve it of the 
pressure to reform itself, and, to the extent 
our military support preserves it, we freeze 
an unsatisfactory status quo, slowing down 
rather than speeding up the sort of economic, 
social and political development that alone 
can build a less developed country into a 
healthy and stable part of the world. 

Our concept of the problems we face in 
Asia has been wrong, and therefore we have 
seen ourselves in a mistaken role. On the 
analogy of our postwar efforts in Europe, we 
have imagined ourselves as building a mili- 
tary dike against an on-rushing Commu- 
nist wave. But there has been no wave. The 
real problem has proved to be the swampy 
economic and political terrain behind the 
dike we were attempting to raise. It was the 
local ground water that was undermining 
political structures. When this threatened to 
happen in Vietnam, the heavy machines we 
brought in to heighten the military dikes 
proved unmaneuverable in the swampy land 
and, by breaking through the thin crust of 
the bog, made it even less capable of main- 
taining the sagging political structure. Eco- 
nomic land fill would obviously have been 
more helpful. 

The Vietnam War has proved that the 
United States is not very effective in dike- 
building in the marshy terrain of the less 
developed countries of Asia—that is, in giv- 
ing military protection to a beleaguered re- 
gime. But we can be extremely effective 
in providing land fill—that is, in giving eco- 
nomic and technological aid to Asian coun- 
tries so that they do not become beleaguered 
in the first place. One great tragedy of the 
Vietnam War is that we have so concentrated 
our efforts on a relatively ineffective military 
approach to maintaining stability in one 
small corner of Asia that we are cutting 
down on the much more effective economic 
approach almost everywhere else. 

Some may feel that the land-fill approach 
is too slow and uncertain for the urgencies 
of the situation. I would disagree. We have 
only very minor national interests at stake 
in the immediate situation in the less devel- 
oped countries of Asia. Their resources and 
trade are not important to us. Their power is 
little and cannot threaten us, Routes 
through Asia lead us nowhere we cannot 
reach more easily by other routes. In fact, 
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our interests in the area are only long range. 
On the positive side, we would like to see 
the countries of Asia develop in wealth and 
~ stability so that they will not threaten to 
disrupt world peace and diminish world 
prosperity but will instead contribute to 
both these goals. On the negative side, we 
would not wish to see any great part of 
Asia so dominated by a hostile power, such 
as the Soviet Union or China, that this hos- 
tile power gained substantial new strength. 

For both these long-range objectives, how- 
ever, the land-fill approach is more effective 
than dike-building. This is clearly so for the 
positive aim of building healthy, independ- 
ent nations. On the negative side, it seems 
very doubtful that effective Chinese or Soviet 
domination of much of the rest of Asia is 
feasible in the face of the massive problems 
of poverty, backwardness, and violent na- 
tionalistic opposition, and moreover, if such 
domination were achieved, it seems probable 
that it would weaken, rather than strength- 
en, the dominating power. But, if for the 
sake of argument we assumed that domina- 
tion by China or the Soviet Union were a 
real long-range menace in Asia, then the 
economic land-fill approach would obviously 
be a more effective defense against it than 
military action by us, because economic aid 
makes the local countries stronger and there- 
fore their nationalistic response firmer, while 
our military intervention tends to push the 
forces of nationalism into the hands of our 
opponents. 

My emphasis on economic and technologi- 
cal aid rather than military defense does not 
mean that I feel the United States has no 
valid military role to play in Asia. Our rela- 
tionship with Asia is complex, being made 
up of many specific contacts with and com- 
mitments to a great variety of individual 
nations. No simple rule of thumb can be 
applied to all. Nor can a great country like 
ours move precipitately from one role in 
Asia to another without ca confusion 
and possibly chaos, Any shift in role must be 
in terms of specific moves in situations where 
these moves best apply. 

Japan has the bulk of Asia’s industrial 
power and therefore has great potential mili- 
tary power, It is our second greatest trading 
partner, coming next to our great neighbor 
Canada, and it has many other mutually 
beneficial relations with us. It provides the 
bases that make possible an effective Amer- 
ican naval presence in the Western Pacific. 
As a thoroughly modernized nation, it is not 
internally unstable or susceptible to subver- 
sion. For all these reasons, it is entirely 
sound—one might say inevitable—that we 
and the Japanese should be joined in a firm 
pact of mutual security. 

Special considerations of history and geo- 
graphy also make the continuation of Ameri- 
can defense commitments to South Korea, 
Taiwan, and the Philippines seem both fea- 
sible and advisable. Beyond such specific 
commitments, an American military presence 
in the Western Pacific has two other values. 
It helps support the nuclear umbrella which 
we tacitly hold over all nations that might 
be threatened by nuclear attack or black- 
mail. It also gives us the option in East Asia 
and the Pacific region to oppose blatant ag- 
gression if such should occur. The mere fact 
that we had this option would, no doubt, go 
a long way toward deterring any would-be 
aggressor, 

There are, however, many aspects of our 

t military involvement in Asia from 
which I believe we should attempt to with- 
draw. I am speaking of military commitments 
to less developed countries like Vietnam 
which can end up by involving us in revo- 
lutionary guerrilla wars that we cannot fight 

effectively. We should be careful not to make 
more commitments of this sort and should 
move toward extricating ourselves from those 
we have made. It would be impossible to say 
how this can best be done, until the outcome 
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in Vietnam is clearer than it is at present. 
But in any case it would not be easy o1 wise 
for the United States to back out of commit- 
ments already made until there are satisfac- 
tory substitutes for the guarantees we have 
given. 

Regional groupings might be one answer, 
and there have been in recent years hopeful 
beginnings in regional solidarity in South- 
east Asia. International guarantees would 
probably be even more effective. The people 
in the less developed countries of Asia as well 
as our allies and partners in the advanced 
lands of Japan, Australia, Canada and West- 
ern Europe share our long-range interests in 
the development of independent, prosperous 
and stable nations throughout Asia. In most 
cases they also have much greater immediate 
interests in the peace and stability of the 
area than we do. For example, South and 
East Asia constitute an important trading 
area for Japan; the life-line of her shipping 
routes passes through the region; and close 
to half of the energy resources on which 
Japan lives come from the oil of the Persian 
Gulf. Western Europe, too, depends on the 
Middle East and North Africa for three-quar- 
ters of the oil it consumes. 

One of the greatest tragedies of the go-it- 
alone role we have been trying to play in 
Asia is that we have convinced most other 
nations that they could count on us to do 
all that reasonably could be done. As a re- 
sult, they have tended to sit back and watch 
and, often enough, criticize us. In other 
words, our overly eager response to the prob- 
lem of instability in Asia has tended to in- 
hibit the development of a truly interna- 
tional response, which in the long run will 
probably prove to be the only successful way 
to approach the problem. 

Since this has been, at the request of this 
Committee, an overall appraisal of our role 
in Asia, it has inevitably run to broad gen- 
eralizations. I hope, however, that some of 
these generalizations may prove helpful in 
indicating areas in which the specific facts 
should be more carefully examined, I would 
be happy to try to answer whatever questions 
the members of the Committee have regard- 
ing either my generalizations or the specific 
facts in Asia that lie behind them. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
Appalled by Vietnam War Suffering 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Recorp a resolution on 
the Vietnam war by the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. The concern 
expressed in this statement for the vic- 
tims who are suffering in this conflict 
should be the concern of all men who 
love justice. I quote from the resolution: 

We continue to be horrified by the ap- 

suffering sustained by all subjected 
to the ravages of this war. 


This resolution reminds us that the 
justice we seek will not come by any 
amount of might or power that is being 
employed in this war on both sides. What 
is needed, instead, is a genuine effort to 
seek peace through renewed attempts 
to neogtiate, since such talks must even- 
tually come if this tragedy will ever come 
to an end. Only when peace comes will 
the suffering stop. The entire resolution 
follows: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNION OF AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONS, NOVEMBER 11 To 16, 1967 

VIETNAM 

We belieye that, while men are capable 
of great evil, they are as children of God, 
also capable of creating those processes by 
which conflict in a world of dynamic change 
can be y resolved. Furthermore, we 
believe that the insights of Jewish tradition, 
the lessons of Jewish experience, the values 
of Judaism and our own organizational 
strength are a precious resource in work for 
a world without war. 

We Jews have ever kept before us the 
ideal that justice emerges “not by might 
and not by power but by My spirit.” 

Along with many millions of our fellow 
Americans, we are deeply troubled in con- 
science by the involvement of our nation 
in Vietnam. The war’s continued escalation 
not only increasingly disturbs a growing 
number of our citizens, drains urgently 
needed economic resources, and threatens a 
world war, it also brutalizes and degrades 
all nations. 

We reject the ugly campaign of calumny 
and vilification which seeks to ascribe to the 
United States a major responsibility for the 
creation of the Vietnam problem. Equally do 
we reject the counsel of those calling for 
intensified military engagement. We con- 
tinue to be horrified by the appalling suffer- 
ing sustained by all subjected to the ravages 
of this war. 

Therefore: 

1. We commend President Johnson for his 
offer of November 11, 1967 to meet negotia- 
tors from parties to the conflict on a neutral 
ship and in neutral waters. This offer is con- 
sonant with the proposals contained in the 
UAHC resolutions of 1965, In view of reports 
from many sources that a cessation of bomb- 
ing is a necessary precondition for peace 
negotiations, we believe that prospects for a 
successful outcome to the constructive pro- 
posal by the President would be facilitated 
by an immediate cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

2. We urge the government of North Viet- 
nam and the NLF to respond favorably to 
such United States initiatives. 

3. We ask the United States government 
to announce its support for the free entry 
into the political life of South Vietnam of 
all political forces, including the NLF. 

4. We support the proposal of the President 
of the United States that the United Nations 
establish an international peace corps to 
aid in the reconstruction and development of 
Vietnam, inviting all nations to recruit for it, 
and ask him to designate now the interna- 
tional agencies to which the United States 
will contribute the billion dollars 
by him to aid the people of South East Asia. 

5. We salute the courage and sacrifice of 
those members of our armed forces now in 
the service of our country. 


Business Looks at Social Problems 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now I have advocated amend- 
ing the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide for tax deductions for busi- 
nesses which engage in training and em- 
ploying unskilled persons who would 
otherwise be incapable of obtaining ade- 
quate jobs. On January 10, 1967, I intro- 
duced H.R, 244 for this specific purpose. 
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Iam pleased to note that Mr. F. D. Hall, 
the chairman and chief executive officer 
of Eastern Airlines, advocated a similar 
program in a speech he gave before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce on 
Febuary 1, 1968. It is gratifying to know 
that American business leaders are will- 
ing to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in meeting the Nation’s social 
problems, and I include in the RECORD 
portions of Mr. Hall’s speech: 

An unemployed slum dweller with inade- 
quate training to qualify him for a satisfying 
job, who cannot earn enough to feed him- 
self and his family, and who lacks the mini- 
mum basic decencies of life, is a social and 
economic liability. When, as recently, he be- 
comes a violent force, destroying the lives 
and property of innocent and productive 
Americans, the effect of his liability widens. 

So it makes sense, for the good of both 
stockholders and the general public, for the 
private sector to step up to social problems, 
to conserve our assets in people as well as 
machinery and facilities. It makes sense to 
prevent unnecessary liabilities. It makes 
sense for the private sector to become di- 
rectly involved; we need be neither office- 
holders nor office-seekers to step up to the 
challenge and assume leadership in social 
progress as we now take leadership in scien- 
tific and economic progress. 

We can take justifiable pride that American 
business has indeed already begun to respond 
to the challenge. Two outstanding examples 
come to mind. The insurance companies of 
the United States have decided to invest one 
billion dollars to provide housing in the 
slums of our cities, and to give the people 
who live there the opportunity for a better 
life. And the Ford Motor Company has gone 
into the ghettoes of Detroit to recruit the 
hard-core unemployed, and has made a 
largely successful attempt to suspend rigid, 
formal initial requirements in order to fa- 
cilitate the hiring of the under-educated and 
underprivileged. 

Others have begun in smaller ways. Last 
year we at Eastern began what we called 
Operation Summertime, in which we hired 
and trained 81 young people from the ghetto 
areas of New York City, Miami and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Of these, 79 completed their 
period of summer employment and 65 have 
been recommended for full-time employment 
once they complete their formal education. 
We intend to step up this program in 1968, 
with 150 teen-agers participating, and with 
Atlanta and Chicago added to the list of lo- 
cations. 

But these are only beginnings and the 
greatest challenges continue to beckon us, 
Each company must answer in a way for 
which it is best suited. We in the airline 
industry, for example, think we do a good 
job of training people for skilled work—and 
in integrating the efforts of the relatively 
unskilled with those of the skilled to weld 
an effective, harmonious team. Certainly all 
of us know that training is a basic require- 
ment for our neediest citizens to become pro- 
ductive, hopeful members of our society. 

But effective training programs cost money, 
and we cannot in conscience embark on them 
without serious consideration of the effect 
of these costs on the other publics to whom 
we have obligations—our stockholders, our 
customers and our present employees. Neither 
should we fail to recognize that our govern- 
ment has, with us, a very real stake in this 
battle, 

But the primary function of the govern- 
ment should be, I think, to provide a climate 
of encouragement and cooperation in which 
private industry can do the job. 

Fortunately such cooperation is not with- 
out precedent. In 1962 the economists of the 
federal government became concerned over 
the country’s slow economic growth, and 
that year saw the enactment of the Invest- 
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ment Tax Credit, This action has since been 
credited with a major role in stimulating the 
growth that began to accelerate again in 
1963. Similarly, the suspension of the tax 
credit in October, 1966, triggered a six-month 
economic slowdown. When the tax credit was 
in effect, new orders for plant and equipment 
increased by some 15 percent a year. When 
it was suspended, the growth rate dropped 
7 percent. Again, the restoration of the tax 
credit in March, 1967, led to a turnabout in 
which the economy resumed its forward 
progress, 

The analogy and its meaning are clear. 
Surely it is as important for business to in- 
vest in its assets in people as to invest in 
machines and property. 

Could we not, then, provide the same kind 
of tax incentive for investment in people as 
we a for investments in tools and machin- 
ery 

I propose an investment tax credit for 
corporate investments in people; I firmly be- 
lieve that such a credit would go far toward 
alleviating—on a long-range basis—the prob- 
lem of the hard-core unemployed in our city 
ghettoes. 

I propose a tax incentive that would repay 
a corporation for its out-of-pocket costs, but 
not for its investments in existing physical 
facilities, nor the time and talents of its pro- 
fessional managers, or its tested training 
techniques. There would be no penalty to the 
company’s stockholders but it would make a 
major contribution to the alleviation of the 
problem of training the underprivileged. 

There will be those who will say that such 
ideas are not completely new, that Congress 
has already turned them down, But has busi- 
ness really urged their adoption? 

Others will say—and with justice—that 
many of the people we try to help to help 
themselves may not be immediately grate- 
ful. Some may have a chip on their shoulders. 
Many will be hard to train. The work we do 
may well cause us to be visible targets for 
someone's wrath. The rough spots our com- 
panies will have to go through will be enor- 
mous, Furthermore, there can be no turning 
But there is one fact that in my opinion 
overrides everything else. A new opportunity 
is being presented to American business. If we 
fail to meet it because it has risks, people 
will rightfully accuse us of failing again 
in an hour of need—and they will call on 
someone else to do the job. 

Through prompt, energetic and well- 
organized action, on the other hand, we can 
help to create a generation of Americans 
who, working for the public good, can 
strengthen the system that has made us the 
greatest country in the world, and give every 
man the opportunity to be an uncommon 
man through his own initiative. 

The private sector has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to help recapture the American dream. 

I think we have no choice but to step for- 
ward—and now, 

You may remember the story about Mar- 
shal Lyautey, the remarkable French admin- 
istrator who built up modern Morocco and 
then retired to live there. One fine morning, 
the Marshal asked his gardener to plant some 
fig seeds the next day. 

“Tomorrow?” asked the gardener. “But the 
trees won't bloom for a hundred years.” 

“In that case,” replied the marshal, “plant 
them this afternoon.” 


Parts 3 and 4 of the Reorganization Bills 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my remarks today, I include below 
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parts 3 and 4 of title IV of the reor- 
ganization bills—comparison project 
undertaken by our House Republican 
task force on congressional reform. This 
material comprises the provisions of the 
various bills relating to congressional 
adjournment, postmaster appointments, 
and a section of the Bolling bill relating 
to appointments to the military service 
academies, 

Under “Congressional adjournment,” 
I am including from the final report of 
the Joint Organization Committee the 
supporting language to the committee’s 
recommendation of an annual August 
recess, together with recommendation 
No. 14 contained in the supplemental 
views of Representatives Curtis, Hatt, 
and CLEVELAND, as follows: 


Part 3— CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 


Sec. 433. Congressional adjournment, 

S. 355. Amends the 46 Act so as to provide 
that the Senate and House shall adjourn 
not later than July 31 of each year either 
sine die or to a date subsequent to August 31 
of each year, such date to be fixed by con- 
current resolution adopted by roll call vote 
in each house. The effect would be that in 
any year in which the two houses were un- 
able to adjourn sine die by July 31, they 
would adjourn or recess at least through the 
month of August, 

Provision not applicable if a state of war 
exists pursuant to a declaration of war by 
Congress. 

Bolling. Same, 

Reid. Same. 

Print No. 3. Same. 

(Nore.—Section not amended by Senate. 
See Final Report page 55: “Both Houses 
should schedule committee and floor ses- 
sions on & 5-day workweek, so that the busi- 
ness of a session may normally be completed 
by July 31, the time for congressional ad- 
journment as provided by law. A session shall 
be extended beyond that date only by a reso- 
lution adopted by a majority rollcall vote in 
each house. In no event, however, shall any 
meetings of either House be held during the 
month of August, except in time of war as 
declared by Congress. 

From the Final Report, pages 55-56: 

“The 1946 act provided that Congress 
should adjourn no later than July 31, ex- 
cept in time of national emergency. The 
‘national emergency’ clause has been used 
to avoid the provision in every session since 
1946. The section provides for adjournment 
sine die on July 31 unless otherwise provided 
by the Congress. 

“Every effort should be made to encourage 
more expeditious handling of legislative 
business in order to meet the legal adjourn- 
ment date. Committees have grown accus- 
tomed to transacting business on a Tuesday- 
to-Thursday basis, rather than a 5-day 
workweek. With a requirement for a ma- 
jority vote in each House to extend the 
session, committees might work a longer 
schedule early in the session, realizing that 
the session’s business might be completed 
by July 31 if they did so. 

“Whether or not the business of the 
session can be completed, no session should 
be held during the month of August other 
than in time of war as declared by Congress. 
The individual Member has great difficulty 
in scheduling his own time because he can- 
not determine with any degree of certainty 
the schedule for the business of the session. 
This results in inadequate opportunity to 
plan for visits in the State or district to 
work with constituents on their problems 
or to plan family trips which do not con- 
flict with the school term, 


“If a long session were necessary, an 
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August break would furnish a period during 
which the Member could ‘feel the pulse’ of 
his constituents on major issues. This would 
also cause the session to conform more nearly 
to the school year and work less hardship 
on Members with school-age children. 

“Implementation of this recommendation 
cannot, of course, lessen the Member’s work- 
load. This will continue to increase. Nor 
would the recommendation necessarily re- 
duce the length of sessions of Congress. But 
it will allow the Member to discharge his 
duties more effectively—both in Washington 
and in his home district.” 

From the supplemental views of Thomas 
B. Curtis, Durward G. Hall, and James C. 
Cleveland, Final Report, page 91. 

“14. PROGRAMING AND SCHEDULING 


“We recommend, not only in consideration 
of the minority but for all Members of Con- 
gress, that the work of the House be more 
fairly programed and scheduled than is 
presently the case. The legislative calendar 
should be arranged so that individual Mem- 
bers would be advised of its makeup at least 
2 or 3 weeks in advance. All Representatives 
bear an important obligation to make ap- 
pearances in their own districts. Proper pro- 
graming and scheduling of legislation would 
permit this and enable Congress to complete 
it work by its legal adjournment date.” 


Part 4—APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


Sections 441 thru 444. Appointment of 
postmasters by Postmaster General, Vacan- 
cies in positions of postmaster; Vacancies on 
rural routes; Saving provision. 

S. 355. Provides that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall appoint postmasters of all classes 
in accordance with civil service examinations, 
laws, and rules. Members of Congress are pro- 
hibited from soliciting favored treatment for 
any applicants. Rural route mail carriers are 
similarly to come under civil service regu- 
lations. The usual saving provision protects 
those already appointed. 

Bolling. Same, but see next page. 

Reid. Same. 

Print No. 3. Essentially same. 

(Nore.—Sections not amended by Senate. 
See Final Report page 56: “1. Appointment of 
postmasters and recommendation of rural 
mail carriers shall be by the Post Office De- 
partment under civil service qualifications 
rather than on recommendation of Members 
of the House of Representatives, the Senate, 
or others, Confirmation by the Senate shall 
not be required.“) 


BOLLING BILL ONLY—SECTION 445 


Eliminates Congressional role in military 
service academy appointments but retains 
requirement for geographical representation 
of all states. Applicants would be selected 
on the basis of merit as established by com- 
petitive examinations. 

(Note—The Joint Committee recom- 
mended retaining the Congressional role in 
service academy appointments. See Final Re- 
port page 56: “2. Appointments to service 
academies by Members of Congress should 
be retained with continuing emphasis and 
reliance on competitive examinations for the 
appointments.” 

(Ref. also to Supplemental Views of Mr. 
Hechler, page 80, Item 7: “Congressional con- 
trol over service academy appointments 
should be retained, but much of the paper- 
work can be taken out of Members’ offices. 
A full-time clerical staff member should be 
provided for the selection board, with the 
duty of informing schools and applicants of 
the terms of selection by competitive civil 
service examination, with interview by the 
selection board. In this way, the Congress- 
man retains control over general policy, in- 
cluding the work of the selection board, but 
the entire operation does not consume the 
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great amount of time which it now takes 
the Congressman and his staff.“) 


President Johnson Pays Tribute to Lance 
Cpl. James McCann—America’s Kind 
of Man 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, young 
James McCann, a lance corporal sta- 
tioned in Vietnam wrote home to his 
parents saying: 

If I make it home to vote, President John- 
son will be my man. He knows the most 
about the war and I think he will handle it 
all right if he gets re-elected. . . . That is 
the way I feel and I hope all the people will 
stop to realize that it was not Johnson's 
fault and nobody could have done it any 
different. 


Corporal McCann did not make it 
home to vote. 

He suffered fatal wounds while de- 
fending Khe Sanh earlier this month. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. John McCann, 
of 6223 North Oak Park, Chicago, Ill., 
have given me permission to place into 
today’s Recorp a letter they received 
from the President of the United States. 
The President wrote that Jimmy was 
“my kind of man.” 

The McCanns, in this terrible loss, 
must certainly feel a great pride for their 
son who committed everything he pos- 
sessed to this Nation and its defense of 
freedom. James McCann was America’s 
kind of man, 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s letter 
follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN McCann, 
6223 North Oak Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs, McCann: I have al- 
ready written to express my deepest sym- 
pathy in the loss of your son. Since then 
I have learned from several sources of 
your courage and compassion in face of 
tragedy. 

It is clear from press accounts that 
your Jimmy was a devoted son and 
dedicated American. 

Mrs. Johnson and I talked about him 
last night. We feel that we know him. 
To use Jimmy’s own words, he was my 
kind of man—strong in faith, unselfish 
of heart, proud of his freedoms, and un- 
fearing in defending them against ag- 
gression. 

His life was not wasted, I promise you 
that. Its lesson is humbling and inspir- 
ing for all who are determined to make 
sacrifice meaningful by securing lasting 
peace. That day will come. It will be a 
day when man will have proud cause to 
honor your son anew. 

You will always have my own deep 
pride and gratitude. I ask God to allow 
you comfort in that and extend to you 
His blessings always. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


February 29, 1968 
Irwin Opinion Poll 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next few days, my questionnaire—the 
Irwin opinion poll—will be sent to more 
than 180,000 postal patrons in my dis- 
trict, the Fourth Congressional District 
of Connecticut. 

It has, admittedly, been a long time 
between questionnaires and newsletters 
and I am highly pleased that at long last 
I am able to issue a questionnaire which 
I believe is extensive in its scope, specific 
in its content, and perhaps somewhat 
unusual in its presentation. 

I have been anxious to increase the re- 
turn percentage over my previous ques- 
tionnaires and I therefore departed from 
the normal procedure in addressing this 
questionnaire to postal patrons in my 
district. 

Therefore, on the “Postal patron” ad- 
dress portion of the questionnaire I in- 
serted the following to catch the atten- 
tion of the recipient: 


CONGRESSMAN DON IRWIN'S OPINION POLL 
What shall 1 do with this questionnaire? 


His Hers 
1. Throw it away right now 2 oO 
2. Answer it tonigh Oo o 
3. Let is sit around for several weeks. Oo o 


In a covering letter included with the 
questionnaire, I also stressed this busi- 
ness of responding. I declared in my let- 
ter addressed to “Dear Constituent”: 

I hope you will spend 10 or 15 minutes 
before you retire tonight in going over this 
questionnaire carefully, thinking about your 
responses and then filling it out. 

Then you should fold it—Please do not 
staple it, glue it or tape it—and affix a six- 
cent stamp on the fold which addresses the 
questionnaire back to me, and drop in a 
mailbox. 

The deadline for returns is April 1. 

This questionnaire is going to about 180,- 
000 addresses in the Fourth Congressional 
District—and I hope that the returns will 
be a great improvement on the last question- 
naire I sent out, when only about six per 
cent responded, 

You may well ask: why so long since the 
last questionnaire or newsletter? 

The answer is money! 

While the Congressional franking privi- 
lege does not require a mailing expense to 
me, I have to pay personally for the cost of 
paper and printing (approximately $1,600). 
The computer-tabulated statistical results 
cost me an added $1,850. 

I still believe very strongly that this means 
of communication is invaluable to me and 
to you, the people I represent. That is why I 
again urge you to take the time to consider 
your answers to this questionnaire carefully, 
then fill it out and mail it back to me. 

I then launched into my questionnaire 
proper and would like at this time to re- 
produce my questions for the benefit and 
guidance of my colleagues. I shall pub- 
lish the results of the tabulations when 
they are completed. Here is the question- 
naire itself: 
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IRWIN OPINION POLL 
[Please place an “X” in the boxes that represent your opinion] 
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His Hers His Hers 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
1. Do you want Congress 2o pass legislation to prevent discrimination round basis, so we could have an extra hour of daylight in the 
in the sale or rental of housing Oo Oo o evening during the winter? „„, o a o 
2. Do es favor celebrating national a (except Christmas and 4. Would you like to see the voting age lowered to 187 3 1 | 
Year's) on Mondays and Fridays o oO o o 5. Do you think there should be a law to limit the total amount of 
3. In your opinion, should we observe daylight saving time on a year money spent by or for a candidate running for public office.. O 0 Oo o 


For each question below, please choose the 1 alternative which most closely represents your opinion. 


6. Do yar feel 68 the 7 financial responsibility in solving the problems of our 


cities should be met 
1. The Federal Gouws 
2. The State government 
3. Local government. - 
J. Private enterprise.. 


7. Do Beni oe nels United States has an obligation to support Israel in the Middle 


0000 
0000 


12. Do * pos that the peace demonstrations will— 


to peace. 

2. Contribute to better communication in our society 

3. Make no contribution, but are not harmful... 

4. Contribute to contusion and discontent in our 

5. Lend encouragement to the enemy 

13. How do you feel about age distrimination i in employment? 
Do you think this problem is (check one)— 


00000 
00000 


I. Through moral encouragement... .............-------.--------+--- | [m] eo ⁵ SAS T „„ Oo — 
2. Through diplomatic support Soa e 2. Not very important es es PRS aos g 
3. With military assistance 1 8 3. One that can be solved by private interests outside the Government. O O 
4. By direct U.S. involvement. CP 2 o 4. One that can be solved by Federal . a ROE [m] Oo 
Ce aie Ee LS Ae ae o o 5. One that needs efforts by all government levels and private enterprise... O o 
8. In Vietnam, do you think that the United States and her alli 
1 Losing ground. 82 
2. Standing still. G nE 14. Should the government apno more (M), less (L), or 
1 2 progres Oo) 2 the same (S) for the following programs: 
, 
o (m) His Hers 
2. Held an po ulated Areas o o 
3. Stop all bombing of North Vietnam o o M L 8 M L 8 
4, Maintain present diplomatic and military efforts b- 2 
5. Bomb Hanoi and the pm r ea AN O oO 
6. Wage an all-out attack on North Vietnam and if necessary, Red China.. O Oo o Oo Oo o o o 
10. Do you think that the program you have advocated above would— De Li eh renee 
. Lead to immediate peace in Metnam 0 [m] Oo Oo oO Oo o [m] 
2 Lead to a negotiated settlement excluding the Communis 8 er e 
3. Lead to a negotiated settlement including the Communists. o o — Oo Oo QO o 
4. Lead to a general cease für Oo oa OO) 04 Oo»? Gh wie 
5. Lead to a Communist takeover.. QO o oO — QO Oo oO [m] 
77777000000... ĩ ͤ ͤ ̃ ᷣ ELECTS TVE RERNE 5 e GEPET. 3) | Oy Oks 
11. Do you think the United Nations can be helpful in the Vietnam dilemma in— 1 o [m] 1 a | 
1 for oy oom 0 o o on o 1 > SR T | 
2. poeot ETT A e a i T wya E | 
3. Providing a peace 2 force to enforce a negotiated settlement. Qo o 
ay ͤ AA. · A 2 „ G 2h 


15. Beyond any cuts you may have advocated 
60 do you think Congress ought to— 
1, Legislate the proposed 10 percent sur- 
tax on personal and corporate incomes. 
2. Legislate a surtax above 10 percent 
3. Notes a surtax below 10 percent. 
8 545 islate any surta g 
know more about it... 
16. Would Bi 122 wage and price controls as— 
1. An alternative to the above mentioned 


teps. 

17. 1085507 ms sal 
1. Republica 

2. Leaning —. — Republican 
3. Independent. — 
4. Leaning toward Democratic. 
5. De tic 


o 


0000 oooo00 


00000 oooo000 


0000000 


00000 


0000000 00000 ooo0000 o000 oon000 O o 


22. Do you live in: 
Bridgeport... ................- 5 
Darien 3 


So 


estport. 
23. Would you be willing. 


but 
to the production ( par and 1 lhs of 


ee news and question- 
naires? 
Yes O No O Maybe O 
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x - 
Pe will not be . — your views will be eg 


Steuben Society Opposes Travel Tax, 
Backs Positive Measures To Increase 
European Tourism to the United States 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
excellent recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s industry-government travel task 


force have been made, the best course 
for the short run as well as for the longer 
haul would be to devote our energies to 
the steps the task force proposes to at- 
tract more European visitors to the 
United States. 

At the same time, we should put aside 
the proposal for a tax on the expendi- 
tures of American travelers overseas. 

I have been pleased to note that this 
is the position adopted by the National 
Council of the Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica. I include hereafter the Steuben 
Society’s statement on measures to im- 
prove our balance of payments by re- 
ducing the deficit on travel: 

THE BALANCE OF PAYMENT—DEFICIT—TRAV- 
EL—RESTRICTIONS—THE WRONG WAY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y. 

The worsening balance of payments deficit 
and the drain on America's gold reserve have 
long been a matter of concern to the mem- 
bers of the Steuben Society of America who 
will therefore support wholeheartedly any 
proposal which will help effectively to correct. 
this, now dangerous, condition. 

It is our firm belief however that the meas- 
ures proposed by the President concerning 
travel outside of the Western Hemisphere 
(other than the reduction from $100 to $10 
of duty-free exemptions, and $10 to $1.00 for 
packages by mail) will not produce the 
needed result. The proposed 5% tax on over- 
seas travel and the high graduated tax on 
expenditures, causing decreased tourism to 
Europe will unquestionably lead to retalia- 
tory measures by the countries effected caus- 
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ing reduced foreign tourism to America 
which we have just begun to encourage with 
some results. For example, Germany alone 
sent 100,000 tourists to America last year. 
These two items alone would not only make 
the measure self-defeating but produce an 
adverse affect. 

In addition the taxes tend to restrict our 
citizens freedom to travel and because they 
are selective and discriminatory to various 
elements of the American people. 

Consequently, we are opposed to the grad- 
uated tax on expenditures and the 5% trans- 
portation tax. The solution lies not in meas- 
ures which tend to curtail tourism to Europe 
but rather in the expansion of programs 
which would encourage more European tour- 
ism to the United States of America. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE Srorz, 
Chai 


rman, 
National Public Affairs Committee. 


For Hartford, a Crisis and a Challenge 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has issued a call to action in 
meeting the crisis of our cities. The pro- 
grams outlined in his message deserve 
the support of every Member of this 
body. The problems of urban areas are 
indeed vast and demand our increased 
attention. Since I have the privilege of 
representing the city of Hartford, I am 
especially interested in those provisions 
in President Johnson’s program dealing 
with insurance for inhabitants of the 
inner city. 

Some may choose to call it “riot in- 
surance.” I do not agree with that termi- 
nology. It is true that insurance com- 
panies cannot offer adequate low-cost 
insurance to property owners in the 
area where a riot has occurred. But I 
believe the record will show the same in- 
ability on the part of the industry to 
insure in ghettos where there have been 
no riots. 

Most insurance companies must steer 
clear of blighted neighborhoods, regard- 
less of whether a riot has already taken 
place, or whether it is considered as a 
potential breeding ground for violence, 
because of the basic economics involved. 
The risk in such areas is too high to be 
borne by the insurance industry, which 
is faced with the problems of financing 
required growth and expanded coverage 
services. 

This then becomes a vicious circle. Be- 
cause he cannot get insurance, except 
possibly at too high a price, the owner 
of a store or home has no incentive to 
maintain his property in good condition, 
and so the property deteriorates still fur- 
ther, lessening its value on the market 
and leaving still deeper scars on the 
neighborhood. 

If, on the other hand, the owner has 
some assurance that a well maintained 
house or store will result in more reason- 
able insurance rates, he would be foolish 
indeed to allow his property to decline 
in value. 

Mr. Speaker, the insurance provisions 
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in this bill can restore pride of owner- 
ship to property owners in the inner 
city. It is one more step we can take to 
revitalize urban America. It is a step we 
must take. 

More than in the insurance area, how- 
ever, the President’s proposed programs 
would encourage communities to cooper- 
ate with the Federal Government in un- 
dertaking local actions and to continue 
and accelerate those efforts already 
initiated. Increased public awareness of 
the need for such actions is evident all 
around us. I call to the attention of the 
membership, for example, the following 
editorial which appeared in the February 
20, 1968, edition of the Hartford Times 
as evidence of these expressions of social 
conscience: 


For HARTFORD, A CRISIS AND A CHALLENGE 


Greater Hartford has a crisis on its hands. 

It is not moving fast enough to make 
things better for the poor, particularly the 
Negro and Puerto Rican poor. 

Greater Hartford has the talent, the money 
and the conscience. It could make rapid 
strides in housing, employment and educa- 
tion. 

But goals become confused. People of good 
will turn to bickering. Strong leadership is 
diluted. 

As another summer approaches, there is 
much talk about law and order. But, as the 
commission studying the Newark riot noted, 
law and order can prevail only in conditions 
of social justice. 

We must not do the right thing simply 
because it is risky not to. We have a moral 
obligation to speed the day of fulfillment for 
democracy. The Hartford area needs to take a 
fresh look at its goals and its resources. 

As a contribution to this process, The Hart- 
ford Times today lists 10 . These 
programs promise results. They can be 
achieved with reasonable speed. 

The list does not pretend to be all-inclu- 
sive. It does try to bring some blurred objec- 
tives into focus. Here are the programs: 


I. HOUSING: COLT PARK SOUTH 


The 90-acre site of Colt Park South should 
be bought and cleared of junk cars without 
the red tape of federal participation. This 
will require City Council approval, by June, 
and voter approval of a $3.5-million bond 
issue this fall. This would be only a fraction 
of the investment. Aetna Life & Casualty has 
expressed interest in financing housing there. 
The potential: 800 to 1,000 units of housing. 


Il. HOUSING: SOUTH ARSENAL 


Some $1li-million in federal money has 
been set aside for this 65-acre South Arsenal 
renewal project. The area lies east of North 
Main Street. Some of the worst slums in the 
city would be torn down. Neighborhood resi- 
dents are working on a plan to keep their 
neighborhood integrity. Ordinarily, federal 
red tape would hold this up until 1969, but 
that red tape conceivably could be cut. Hun- 
dreds of new housing units would result. 


IIt. HOUSING: SCATTERED SITES 


City Manager Eli Freedman is asking the 
City Council for $70,000 as seed money (prob- 
ably recoverable) for housing on five scat- 
tered pieces of city-owned open land. This 
project could yield 160 units—cooperative 
apartments, row houses and single-family 
homes, many built by church and other 
private groups. 

IV. RECREATION 


Hartford’s 17 recreation centers are busy 
on weekdays but closed on weekends. We lag 
behind other towns and cities which conduct 
full weekend programs. In the new budget, 
City Council can open these pools, gyms and 
other recreation centers on weekends for an 
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annual additional appropriation of around 
$60,000, which is not an overwhelming item 
in a $64-million budget. 

In addition, Hartford has the resources to 
enrich the recreation program of underpriv- 
Ueged youngsters with art, drama, music 
and other cultural events on the kids’ home 
grounds. For instance, the council can and 
should find funds to operate a portable stage 
that the Knox Foundation is willing to do- 
nate to the city. 


V. EDUCATION 


In a burst of progress, the voters have ap- 
proved a $44.9-million first-phase school 
building program. Differences among city 
and school officials have threatened delays. 
This can be unlocked with responsible leader- 
ship and a genuine willingness to move 
ahead. 

School officials have proposed a $20-million 
second phase involving an educational park, 
a complex running from kindergarten 
through college, between the new Annie 
Fisher elementary school and the University 
of Hartford. The money would build a mid- 
dle school (grades 5-8) and a high school. 
The complex would draw heavily on the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education, This 
would draw hundreds of pre-teachers into 
city schools and create a new vitality there. 

Still needed for Phase II is approval by 
the City Council and a referendum in No- 
vember. 

The cost is well within Hartford's resources 
and is, in fact, small compared with the price 
of neglect. 

VI. EMPLOYMENT 


There must be a concerted attempt to hire 
people who do not have the usual qualifica- 
tions for jobs, who cannot pass the ordinary 
tests. For many employers and unions, it is 
time to stop merely talking about equal 
opportunity and adopt some flexibility in 
hiring standards now, and to improve job 


training. 

Of all the subsidies we now underwrite— 
ranging from farms to oil fields—none will 
be as effective as an investment in a nation’s 
most valuable resource: People. 


VII. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The police and the courts play important 
roles in the effort to bring about respect for 
one another in our society. Hartford obvi- 
ously must insure the safety of its streets. 
It also must make it plain to citizens liv- 
ing in high-crime areas that heavy patrols 
operate for them, not against them, 

There is much evidence that present com- 
munity-relations programs in the Police De- 
partment must be deepened and widened. 
While training policemen in riot control, we 
must also insure all citizens of equal treat- 
ment in the booking process, in bonding, in 
jail and in court. 

Police Chief John Kerrigan’s formation of 
a five-man community relations unit last 
week is a step in the right direction. 


VIII. PROJECT CONCERN 


This federal-local program buses 265 Hart- 
ford pupils, mostly nonwhite, into schools 
in five suburbs. It can be expanded to 700 
this year if more towns agree to join and if 
the city makes up for expiring federal sub- 
sidies, Some new towns have joined, others 
are reluctant. 

The evidence is that this program has done 
incalculable good, for both city and subur- 
ban children. The suburbs are slowly realiz- 
ing that they are not and cannot be walled 
off from the city. 

IX. MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 

The future of the Model Cities program is 
uncertain, but so far Hartford is part of it. 
This can help with renewal in terms of peo- 
ple as well as houses, We must provide the 
leadership and imagination and sincerity of 
motivation to keep it from bogging down in 
interminable planning and quarreling. 
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X. VOTER REGISTRATION 


The registration of voters is low in Negro 
and Puerto Rican sections, partly because 
people must go to City Hall to register. The 
proposed city budget contains $14,000 for a 
traveling bus (Infomobile) to bring City Hall 
to the people, offering information on health, 
job training and other subjects. This vehicle 
could and should be used for voter registra- 
tion. Council also ought to consider an ap- 
propriation, perhaps $2,000, for voter educa- 
tion sessions in the neighborhoods. 

To repeat, this 10-point program is not all- 
inclusive. Work must go forward on many 
other fronts. Ordinary city services must be 
provided more equitably. 

But the 10 projects are achievable without 
inordinate delay. Much of the groundwork 
has been laid by conscientious people. Now 
a concentrated effort of leadership is re- 
quired. 


The 10-point program outlined in the 
editorial is indicative of the kinds of 
problems faced in many of our urban 
centers. Leadership in solving these 
problems is required. The President’s 
proposal to meet the challenges of our 
cities would provide much of that lead- 
ership and initiative, and should be sup- 
ported. 


Old Gun Law Finally Fires Its First Shot 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REecorD an excellent ar- 
ticle appearing in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Press of February 6, 1968, entitled “Old 
Gun Law Finally Fires Its First Shot,” 
by Mr. Roger Latham, the distinguished 
outdoors editor of that fine newspaper. 

This fine article points out that if ex- 
isting law were used, we might not be 
receiving so many suggestions for unwise 
and unnecessary firearms control legisla- 
tion. Much of such legislation now pend- 
ing is directed principally at stripping 
the law-abiding citizen of the right to 
acquire firearms for legitimate sporting 
and defense purposes. 

Perhaps if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury devotes himself and his agency more 
vigorously to the handling of existing 
laws on Federal firearms, and uses less 
energy and time for traipsing up to the 
Hill to sponsor legislation Congress will 
never consider, law enforcement will 
achieve a remarkable uplift and the al- 
leged need for the Dodd bill will vanish 
like the phantom it is. 

The article follows: 

OLD Gun Law FINALLY Frees Its First SHOT 
(By Roger Latham) 

An article in the February issue of Ameri- 
can Rifileman is written by Charles Lee How- 
ard, an inmate in the Ohio State Penitentiary 
at Columbus. 

Howard, who is serving his third felony 
sentence (15 to 55 years for armed robbery 
and kidnaping), tells how at 26 he had 

20 different pistols and got all but 
one of them illegally. In fact, 19 of the 20 
were stolen. 

He claims that from inside prison walls, 
the antigun uproar makes strange reading. 
He says: 

“It’s baffling that the people who want to 
prevent criminals like me from getting hold 
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of guns expect to accomplish this by passing 
new laws. Do they forget that the criminal 
makes a business of breaking laws? No crimi- 
nal would obey a gun law while committing 
a crime of equal or greater seriousness.” 

To carry this subject of gun laws a little 
further, a recent conviction by Federal agents 
revealed a startling fact. For the first time 
since its passage in 1938, a provision in the 
Federal Firearms Act concerning the inter- 
state shipment of guns has been enforced! 

Just recently, U.S. Attorney Robert Mor- 
genthau obtained a Federal grand jury in- 
dictment against a Nanuet, N.Y., firearms 
dealer. The indictment charged that the 
mail-order house violated the 30-year-old law 
by shipping guns to individuals in other 
states who had not produced the required 
state or local licenses or permits. 


ENFORCE PRESENT LAW FIRST 


Sportsman interests have maintained for 
years before congressional committees and 
subcommittees considering new legislation 
that existing Federal firearms laws suffer 
from lack of enforcement by the U.S. Treas- 
ury and Justice departments. 

At the same time, the Treasury and Jus- 
tice departments have been working strenu- 
ously for more rigid gun laws, pushing in 
particular for increasingly restrictive ver- 
sions of the Dodd bills. 

The delay in acting upon a provision of 
Federal law is a glaring example of lax en- 
forcement. It lends strength to the position 
of law-abiding gun owners that existing laws 
never have been given a real chance. 

Sportsmen see little merit in passing ad- 
ditional laws when Federal enforcement 
agencies have scarcely sampled the effective- 
ness of laws passed three decades ago. 

This same lack of active enforcement prob- 
ably also has contributed to the general lack 
of information about gun laws on the part 
of the public. 


PENALTIES ARE THERE 


The public has been led to believe there 
are no laws which prohibit criminals from 
obtaining firearms, even though such pro- 
hibitions have been a basic part of the Fed- 
eral law since 1938. 

The Act provides: “It shall be unlawful for 
any person who has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a term 
exceeding one year or is a fugitive from 
justice to receive any firearm or ammuni- 
tion...” 

A violation of the act can bring imprison- 
ment up to five years, a fine up to $5000, 
or both. 

Once again, it may well have been the 
singular lack of enforcement which has cre- 
ated this impression among the public and 
the news media. Under questioning by Con- 
gressmen at hearings in Washington, Treas- 
ury Officials have claimed they are unable to 
enforce these firearms laws because of lack 
of manpower. 

During the 1965 hearings, Treasury officials 
admitted that only two men and three women 
were assigned full time to enforcement of 
both the 1938 Federal and 1934 National Fire- 
arms acts. This hardly seems a strenuous 
effort for a department which views the com- 
merce in firearms with such alarm, 

This lack of enforcement seems to go along 
with the lack of action on reasonable and 
useful firearms legislation. 


Programs for Spanish-Speaking 
Americans 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 29, 1968 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, a new day 
has dawned for the Mexican American 
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and Spanish-speaking citizen of this 
land, and the man most responsible for it 
is the President of the United States. 

Believing that equal rights and equal 
opportunity are goals be reached 
rather than slogans to be enunciated, the 
President last summer directed his new 
Cabinet Committee on Mexican Affairs’ 
to come up with solutions to longstand- 
ing problems. 

Based on a special conference held in 
El Paso in October, in which over 1,200 
Spanish-speaking Americans met with 
the President and selected Cabinet offi- 
cers, new and dramatic steps have been 
taken to insure improved opportunity for 
the Mexican Americans, 

The President has signed the Bi- 
Lingual Education Act. He has directed 
HUD to help cities with large Spanish 
populations to formulate plans for model 
cities applications. He has directed that 
employment offices have people who can 
speak Spanish work with Mexican Amer- 
icans on job opportunity. He has stepped 
up health and day-care programs for the 
children and families of migrant work- 
ers—many of whom are Spanish speak- 
ing. He has instructed Government to 
step up the training of specially trained 
teachers to work with Mexican American 
children. 

The list of positive steps is long. The 
results are already being seen. The Mex- 
ican American is not to be forgotten— 
not by Lyndon Johnson and not by the 
Democratic Party. 

I join my colleagues in this House in 
a salute to the President for helping 
bring about that new day which is on the 
horizon for the Spanish-speaking citizen 
of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
in the CONGRESIONAL RECORD at this point 
the following report by the President of 
his progress and actions on behalf of 
Spanish-speaking Americans: 

PROGRAMS FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 


(Statement by the President on actions taken 
based on recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, 
February 23, 1968) 


Last October, in El Paso, I attended a con- 
ference of high . There, with the Vice 
President and members of the Cabinet, I met 
with 1,200 Spanish-speaking Americans, 

This was the first time that the Mexican- 
American community had an opportunity to 
discuss matters of direct concern—ranging 
from education to economic opportunity, 
housing to health—with the highest officials 
of government. 

The aim of the 3-day conference was to 
assure that America’s second largest minor- 
ity was receiving its fair and just share of 
Federal programs in these areas. 

Out of that conference, ideas and sugges- 
tions flowed to a Cabinet-level committee on 
Mexican-American Affairs, which I appointed 
last June. 

Based on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee—many of which stemmed from the 
El Paso conference—I have taken the follow- 
ing actions: 

In education: 

I have signed into law the first Federal bi- 
lingual education program. It will help Span- 
ish-speaking children overcome the barriers 
of language which have prevented them from 
receiving the fullest benefits of education. 

I have asked Congress to provide funds to 
expand and improve adult and vocational 
educational programs aimed particularly at 
those Americans who have no high school 
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diplomas, About 20 percent of these are Span- 
ish-speaking. 

I have instructed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Accelerate the training of specially-trained 
teachers to work with Mexican-American 
school children and migrant workers. 

Insure compliance with Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. This forbids discrimi- 
nation in school-district boundaries and in 
quality of education, wherever the schools 
receive Federal financial assistance. 

In health and welfare: 

I have requested the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to: 

Simplify application and claim procedures 
in Medicare, Social Security and other pro- 
grams serving the Mexican-American com- 
munities. 

Gather and analyze data on the health of 
Spanish-speaking Americans. 

I have asked the Congress to increase its 
support of special medical programs for 

t farm workers, most of whom are 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans. 

I have appointed a distinguished Mexican- 
American scholar, Dr. Julian Samora, to a 
Presidential Commission evaluating the Na- 
tion’s welfare system. 

In housing: 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has selected a number of cities 
to begin planning under the Model Cities 
program. Among them are San Antonio, 
Eagle Pass, and Waco, Texas; Denver and 
Trinidad, Colorado; Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; New York City and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico—all with large Spanish-speaking popu- 
lations. 

I have directed the Secretary of HUD to 
work with Laredo, Texas and its sister city 
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in Mexico, Neuvo Laredo, in an international 
cooperative effort to help develop a Model 
Cities program that will improve the condi- 
tion of life in this border area. 

I have requested, in the 1969 budget, $1 
billion for the Model Cities program to re- 
vitalize and rebuild entire slum neighbor- 
hoods and barrios. In my special message on 
the cities, I asked the Congress, industry and 
labor to begin a ten-year program to con- 
struct six million new housing units for low 
and moderate income families, many of whom 
are Spanish-speaking. 

I have urged the Congress—once more— 
to pass a Fair Housing Law, insuring that 
all Americans can have the opportunity to 
live in a place of their own choosing. 

In Federal employment: 

I have instructed all Federal agencies: 

To work together to increase employment 
opportunities for Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans. 

To require employees to know Spanish 
where they serve large groups of Spanish- 
speaking people, 

To re-examine their hiring and recruiting 
methods to assure that potentially good 
workers are not refused jobs because a lan- 
guage barrier works against them in written 
examinations. 

In private employment: 

I have asked Congress for funds to extend a 
test training program to relocate workers 
from areas of high unemployment to those 
where work is available. 

I have moved to assure that Federal man- 
power training programs provide English 
language training for Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple who need it. 

I have proposed the job opoprtunities in 
business sector (JOBS) program—a new 
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partnership between government and private 
industry—to train and hire those who have 
the greatest difficulty finding work. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor to 
bring together in one unified effort all man- 
power programs for an attack on hard-core 
rural and urban unemployment. As a result, 
the concentrated employment program is 
underway in several of the largest cities of 
the Southwest. I have recommended expan- 
sion of this program in the 1969 budget. 

I have urged Congress again, as I did last 
year, to give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission the power to order a halt 
to employment discrimination. 

In rural matters: 

I have asked the Congress to authorize a 
major project to improve Forest Service graz- 
ing land in the Southwest, to serve the small 
rancher, 

I have instructed the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to expand the activities of the County 
Extension Service to meet more fully the 
needs of the small Mexican-American farmer. 

I am directing the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Labor to hold hearings so that they 
can set realistic minimum wages for certain 
farm workers. 

Last June, when I established the Cabinet 
Committee on Mexican-American Affairs, I 
said: “We today reaffirm this truth: that 
what we do for any minority, we do as well 
for any majority. After all, we do this for all 
of America.” 

These convictions remain firm and reso- 
lute. 

With this report of progress and action, 
we have begun the journey towards full 
opportunity for the Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and other Spanish-speaking 
people of our land. 


SENATE—Friday, March 1, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all worlds and Redeemer of all 
mankind by whose providence we are 
citizens of this land of hope and free- 
dom, we rejoice in our heritage. 

We praise Thee for leaders of past 
years who in times of crisis pledged to 
Thee and each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their honor that today we 
enjoy life in a land of freedom and hope. 

We give Thee thanks for a continued 
march of dedicated leadership as we 
meet in a moment of prayer at this ses- 
sion of the U.S. Senate. We pray for 
strength and guidance through the day 
as these men and women of leadership 
debate and develop decisions affecting 
so many. May they feel the support of 
their people. Bless their homes, their 
companions, and children. Always we 
are strengthened for the demands of the 
day, O God, when we remember those 
who love us most. 

Be with our President, his advisers, 
as well as all world leaders. Empower 
them with a wise use of authority in 
finding peace in a world sick of war. 
We pray in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, even Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 29, 1968, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be- 
tween now and 11 a.m. be equally divided 
between the majority and the minority 
leaders or whomever they may desig- 
nate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this side I yield time for the message 
from the House of Representatives, and 
I yield the remainder of my time to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. HART]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12603) to supplement the purposes 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 
Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements 
and leases with respect to certain prop- 
erties in the District of Columbia, for the 
purpose of a national visitor center, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 


House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 15069. An act to amend the act di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey certain public lands in the State of 
Nevada to the Colorado River Commission 
of Nevada in order to extend for 2 years the 
time for selecting such lands; 

H.R. 15414. An act to continue the existing 
excise tax rates on communication services 
and on automobiles, and to apply more gen- 
erally the provisions relating to payments of 
estimated tax by corporations; 

H.J. Res. 691. Joint resolution extending 
greetings and felicitations to St. Louis Uni- 
versity in the city of St. Louis, Mo., in con- 
nection with the 160th anniversary of its 
founding; 

H.J. Res. 933. Joint resolution to proclaim 
“National Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month”; and 

H.J. Res. 1001. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period March 
3 through March 9, 1968, as “Circle K Week.” 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 15069. An act to amend the act di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey certain public lands in the State of 
Nevada to the Colorado River Commission 
of Nevada in order to extend for 2 years the 
time for selecting such lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 15414. An act to continue the exist- 
ing excise tax rates on communication serv- 
ices and on automobiles, and to apply more 
generally the provisions relating to pay- 
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ments of estimated tax by corporations; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H.J. Res. 691. Joint resolution extending 
greetings and felicitations to St. Louis Uni- 
versity in the city of St. Louis, Mo., in con- 
nection with the 150th anniversary of its 
founding; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H.J. Res. 933. Joint resolution to proclaim 
“National Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month”; and 

H.J. Res. 1001. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the period 
March 3 through March 9, 1968, as “Circle 
K Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INTERFERENCE WITH 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield one- 
half minute to me? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield an- 
other one-half minute to me? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope that laudatory remarks in connec- 
tion with nominations will be inserted 
in the Recorp at an appropriate time, 
rather than now, because of the press of 
business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go into executive session to consider 
the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
C. R. Smith, of New York, to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
John H. Crooker, Jr., of the District of 
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Columbia, to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. How is the time di- 
vided, and who has charge of the disposi- 
tion of the time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The majority and 
the minority leaders, or whomever they 
may designate. 

Mr. STENNIS. In view of what has 
been done, both are on the same side 
now. Where will that leave those who are 
in opposition? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am certain that 
those who control the time will see that 
those in opposition will be given suffi- 
cient time to present their case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will yield half of my 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the only way to 
divide the time, according to prece- 
dent—half to each side. 

Mr. HART. I will yield half of my 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They will each yield 
half of their time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time be equally 
divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia for 15 
minutes, a portion of the time allocated 
by earlier agreement to the opponents to 
cloture. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate will make a grave mis- 
take if Members vote today to invoke 
cloture on the Dirksen substitute for the 
committee substitute. I do not intend to 
be a party to such action, because I in- 
tend to vote against cloture. 
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I call attention to the fact that the 
substitute offered by our able and dis- 
tinguished minority leader has only been 
before the Senate 42 hours, it having been 
submitted at 4:15 p.m., Wednesday, the 
day before yesterday. The clerk began 
reading the bill at 4:17 p.m., on Wednes- 
day and concluded the reading at ap- 
proximately 4:45. The cloture motion 
was submitted about 5:25 p.m., on 
Wednesday. So, here we have a far- 
reaching, complex measure, dealing with 
basic property rights, and we are being 
asked to shut off debate when, in fact, 
the Senate has had only one afternoon, 
that being Thursday, in which to discuss 
the measure. 

The substitute that is before us has 
never been studied in committee, and it 
is a completely new bill insofar as the 
Members of this body are concerned. It 
was put together by approximately a 
dozen able and illustrious Senators, and 
their staffs, with the help of the Attorney 
General’s office, and the Senate has not 
had an opportunity to give the provisions 
thorough and searching scrutiny. It was 
kept under wraps, so to speak, virtually 
until the moment it was offered at 4:15 
p.m., on Wednesday, and, except for those 
Senators who had had a voice in its 
formulation, the remainder of the Sen- 
ate had no opportunity to ascertain its 
contents until the clerk, upon demand, 
was asked to read the proposal. Senators 
had no opportunity to read it for them- 
selves until yesterday morning when they 
received the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and 
yet we are being asked to apply the gag 
rule and shut off debate when there actu- 
ally has been no time for debate. 

The haste in which this measure was 
conceived was evidenced by the fact that 
the distinguished author, within 24 
hours after having offered the substitute, 
submitted modifications to the pending 
measure. The Journal will show that at 
4:05 p.m., yesterday, the distinguished 
minority leader submitted two modifica- 
tions and at 4:25 they were finally agreed 
to for incorporation, and a star print of 
the entire substitute was ordered. Sena- 
tors, in the main, could not have been 
aware of the modifications until last eve- 
ning when they may have listened to 
radio broadcasts, or this morning when 
they received the RECORD. 

I ask, Mr. President, if this is a proper 
way to legislate when we are dealing with 
one of the most far-reaching measures 
ever to come before the Senate? 

There are those who will say that the 
Senate has been debating civil rights for 
a period of several weeks. Yet, what the 
Senate is being asked to invoke cloture 
on today is an entirely new bill. One hour 
and 10 minutes transpired between the 
time that the substitute was offered on 
Wednesday late afternoon and the time 
that the cloture motion was submitted. 
This is not the bill which the Senate has 
been debating. I ask my colleagues, there- 
fore, not to invoke cloture. 

This is a bill which tampers with the 
fundamental property rights of all Amer- 
icans, white and nonwhite, and its en- 
actment will produce profound results. 
Property rights constitute a basic human 
right. Property rights existed long before 
the Constitution of the United States was 
ever written, long before the Magna 
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Carta was ever signed by King John, 
at Runnymede, in the year 1215, and 
were, in fact, accorded recognition in 
the Eighth Commandment: “Thou shall 
not steal.” 

There are those who say that the Sen- 
ate has talked long enough, and that it 
must now act. Regardless of how long 
the Senate may have talked, this is no 
justification for enacting a bad law. 

There are those who think that we 
have to pass a new civil rights bill be- 
cause it is an election year. Election year 
or no, this is no excuse for passing a bad 
law. 

There are those who say that we must 
enact this measure in order to avoid riots 
this summer. I do not subscribe to this 
theory. Riots or not, this is no excuse 
for enacting a bad law. I sit in this Sen- 
ate day after day and hour after hour 
and listen to those who repeatedly cite 
the threat of riots if the Senate does not 
pass one measure or another, or add mil- 
lions or billions of dollars to one program 
or another. Almost every new program is 
being justified on the basis that if we do 
not authorize it, we will see a summer of 
riots. When additional moneys are re- 
quested for programs, we are threatened 
with riots. I wonder when we are going 
to get back to adopting measures on 
their merit. 

If Congress enacts this far-reaching so- 
called fair housing measure, this will not 
have any effect upon the prospects of 
riots. There will still be riots. What will 
we be asked to enact next? Today it is 
fair housing, this term constituting the 
sugar coating on a forced housing pill. 
What will be the patent medicine offered 
next in the name of civil rights? Will it 
be a bill to bring about equalization in 
property ownership—in other words, an 
equal division of property in order to 
forestall riots? This is really not too far- 
fetched, in view of the trial balloons that 
are now being floated in support of a 
guaranteed annual income to all, whether 
or not an individual works or the income 
is earned. 

Back in 1964, we were all being pres- 
sured by mobs in the streets, demonstra- 
tors, special interest groups, and vis- 
iting clergymen, to enact the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. We were told that if Con- 
gress did act favorably on that measure, 
it would take the mobs out of the streets. 
I predicted then and there that it would 
have no such effect, and that the mobs 
would be right back in the streets. Came 
1965, and they were back in the streets. 
And it will be the same with riots. 

Congress should not act out of fear. 
If people insist upon rioting, let the laws 
be strictly enforced. Let us not be stam- 
peded into passing a piece of legislation 
which will constitute an invasion of the 
rights of people who have acquired prop- 
2 through their own sweat and in- 


The organized pressure groups are in 
the saddle today, Mr. President. The 
great majority of American voters are 
unorganized and apathetic while their 
rights are endangered. But there will 
come a time when the average American 
voter will awaken to find that he has lost 
so many of the rights which he took 
for granted. Then there will be a real 
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riot and it will be of a different kind. It 
will also be a lawful one. It will take 
place at the ballot box. And when that 
reaction sets in, many of the voices that 
have urged the scuttling of rule XXTI so 
as to permit the invoking of cloture by 
a mere majority of Senators may find 
themselves in the minority here in this 
body and they will then be the first to re- 
sort to that weapon—so despised at the 
moment—unlimited debate, and will 
cling to it as though it were, in the 
words of the hymn, “the old rugged 
cross.” 

I know it is easy to be misunderstood 
on the subject of civil rights. Any meas- 
ure which carries a civil rights title is 
automatically clothed in an aura of re- 
spectability which makes rocky the path 
of anyone who opposes it. Senators are 
automatically designated liberals or con- 
servatives, depending upon how they 
stand on one subject alone—the subject 
of civil rights. Everyone is for civil rights. 
But all too often so-called civil rights 
measures are debated and enacted in or- 
der to placate a minority, and there is 
little thought given to the fact that the 
rights of the majority, as well as those of 
the minority, have been whittled away 
in the process. 

Iam as much for civil rights as is any- 
one. I voted for the 1957 Civil Rights Act, 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act and the 1962 
constitutional amendment outlawing the 
poll tax in Federal elections. I voted 
against the 1964 and 1965 Civil Rights 
Acts. Yet, I am called a conservative. 
Whether or not this is a price to pay, I 
do not know, and I care even less. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli said that he was “a con- 
servative to preserve all that is good in 
our Constitution, and a radical to remove 
all that is bad.“ 

Whether we like to style ourselves as 
ultra-liberals, liberals, moderates, con- 
servatives, or ultraconservatives, or 
whether we think ourselves as middle-of- 
the-roaders or centrists, the American 
people will be blind to synthetic titles 
when they awaken to find that their 
elected representatives have taken away 
one of their most precious rights—the 
right to manage, use and dispose of one’s 
property according to one’s own judg- 
ment. 

So I plead with Senators that they not 
invoke cloture, for once debate is re- 
stricted, no new amendments can be 
offered. Only those which have already 
been offered and which have qualified 
under rule XXII may be considered. Each 
Senator will be limited to 1 hour of de- 
bate and God Almighty Himself cannot 
add 1 minute to that hour, 

Mr. President, 163 years ago tomor- 
row, Vice President Aaron Burr bade a 
formal farewell to the U.S. Senate over 
which he had presided for 4 years. Prob- 
ably no other address ever cast a greater 
spell upon the Senate. One of its Mem- 
bers wrote that the whole Senate was in 
tears and so unmanned that it was half 
an hour after Burr’s departure before 
they could recover themselves suff- 
ciently to come to order, choose a Presi- 
dent pro tempore and then adjourn. 

In closing that address which had so 
hypnotized his hearers, the Vice Presi- 
dent spoke as follows: 
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This House is a sanctuary; a citadel of law, 
of order, and of liberty; and it is here, in 
this exalted refuge, here, if anywhere, will 
resistance be made to the storms of political 
phrensy and the silent arts of corruption; 
and, if the Constitution be destined ever to 
perish by the sacrilegious hands of the 
demagog or the usurper, which God avert, 
its expiring agonies will be witnessed on this 
floor. f 


Life, liberty, and property are given 
equal status in the fifth and 14th 
amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Let Senators beware lest this sacred 
Chamber become the final resting place 
of one of the basic constitutional rights 
of all Americans, Negro and white, the 
rights which naturally inhere in the 
ownership of property. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, earlier we 
made an agreement that in the division 
of time of 30 minutes, 15 minutes to each 
side, the 15 minutes entrusted to me 
would be assigned to the minority leader. 
I have yielded to opponents, The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has 
15 minutes of the 30 minutes to give. I 
doubt that he has used all that time. 
May I inquire of the Chair if that is so? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has not con- 
sumed his 15 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana the remainder of the 15 min- 
utes available to the opponents, under 
the informal agreement reached earlier. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time would I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes have been consumed. Seven min- 
utes of that time remain—now it is 6. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 28, the Senate voted to table the 
Mondale amendment to the proposed 
1968 civil rights bill, with the express 
understanding of several Senators that 
a compromise measure in the nature of 
a substitute bill would then immediately 
be offered. There was a tacit understand- 
ing, I am informed, that the so-called 
compromise would be acceptable to at 
least two-thirds of the Members of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I contend that there has 
been no appreciable change in the open 
housing proposals submitted by the mi- 
nority leader of the Senate. 

The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute contains almost the identical pro- 
visions of the original bill submitted by 
Mr. Harr and the amendment by Mr. 
MonpaLe. The changes are insignificant. 
There has been no compromise what- 
soever. 

In the late hours yesterday I do under- 
stand that further changes to the 
amendment were proposed but I am not 
familiar with those changes. 

I have been a candidate for public of- 
fice a good many times during my life 
and at one time I was the Democratic 
National Committeeman from Louisi- 
ana, and, therefore, I believe I have some 
understanding of political necessity. But 
recent developments here in the Senate 
would cause even the rankest wardheel- 
er to blush with embarrassment. I want 
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to point out, Mr. President, that I am not 
now referring to any particular Senator 
or group of Senators. The abandonment 
of principle on both sides of the issue 
will earn no great credit for the Senate. 
I am not speaking in bitterness, but only 
with a sense of sad disappointment. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute—No. 554 — contains two titles. 
The first embraces substantially the 
same provisions as the Hart bill with 
reference to the protection of civil rights 
workers; the second title contains sub- 
stantially the same provisions as the 
Mondale amendment on open housing; 
and the third for criminal prosecution 
for any violation on the part of one or 
more who attempts to interfere with civil 
rights granted in the substitute bill. 

The substitute contains two provisions 
which are not found in the original bill. 
The first is that it is clearly stated that 
this proposed new law to protect civil 
rights workers is not intended to displace 
State and local law in cases where there 
are violations of State and local law. 
This, of course, is a commendable provi- 
sion of the substitute. However, I do not 
believe that any judge would find that 
language especially necessary. But the 
provision goes on to add: 

Nor shall anything in this section be con- 
strued as depriving State and local enforce- 
ment authorities of responsibility for prose- 
cuting acts that may be violations of this 
section and that are violations of State and 
local law. 


Now, it would seem to me that if en- 
acted into law, this provision would give 
the State governments coextensive juris- 
diction in the enforcement of this law. 
This makes me highly suspicious of the 
motives of the drafters of this amend- 
ment, especially in view of the sentence 
which follows that provision: 

No prosecution of any offense described in 
this section shall be undertaken by the 
United States except upon the certification 
in writing of the Attorney General or the 
Deputy Attorney General that in his judg- 
ment a prosecution by the United States is 
in the public interest and is necessary to se- 
cure substantial justice, which function of 
certification may not be delegated. 


Frankly, Mr. President, these two pro- 
visions of the substitute amendment 
smack of regional discrimination, to 
which we have all grown accustomed in 
the past 100 years. I can very well see 
that the Attorney General or his deputy 
might find it politically expedient and 
convenient to turn prosecutions over to 
the State agencies. It is not necessary for 
one to have an advanced degree in politi- 
cal science to know that the Attorney 
General is going to treat Detroit and Chi- 
cago differently from Gaffney, S.C. This 
ruse will no longer work. The Negroes 
are the ones that the politicians are try- 
ing to placate and the Negroes know 
better. 

Title 2 of the substitute amendment 
contains a similar provision with regard 
to State open housing laws and city ordi- 
nances on the subject. Again, deference 
is shown to State and local law. Approxi- 
mately 20 States have already enacted 
open housing laws and it is my under- 
standing that about 90 cities have done 
likewise. If these State laws and city 
ordinances amounted to anything, we 
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certainly would not have mass marches 
through Chicago, Dearborn, Milwaukee, 
and dozens of other cities in the North. 
And yet, the representatives of these 
cities and States tell us over and over 
again of the fine laws they have on the 
statute books, guaranteeing to every 
citizen, without regard to race, the right 
to rent or purchase a home or apartment 
of his choice. If this were true, would 
you have the so-called Negro ghettos all 
over the North, the Northeast and the 
west coast? The same arguments were 
advanced in previous years regarding the 
fair employment practices laws. I recall 
very clearly that many Senators came 
forward, proud to display their State and 
local FEPC laws, and yet the debate goes 
on. The chant in the street for jobs is 
louder than it was in 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 3 
additional minutes, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I said at the outset of 
my remarks that there is substantially no 
difference between the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute and the 
original Hart bill and the Mondale 
amendment, That is, the provisions are 
almost identically the same with the ex- 
ceptions which I have just noted. That is, 
that bigger loopholes are constructed for 
certain States of the Union to escape 
coverage by the Federal law. The same 
constitutional objectives exist in the 
substitute as in the original bill. Both 
state “whether or not acting under color 
of law.” This is the same attempt to 
stretch and distort the provisions of the 
14th amendment. As Senators well know, 
that amendment is an injunction against 
State action only and not against the 
private wrongs committed by individuals, 
regardless of how obnoxious or odious. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said this time and time again. The 
right of life, liberty, and property has not 
changed. Man’s right to be safe and 
secure in person and property has not 
changed; the right to be confronted by 
witnesses in a duly constituted court of 
law has not changed; the right of trial by 
one’s peers has not changed. The only 
thing that has changed, Mr. President, 
is the political necessity of the moment. 

A section-by-section comparison of the 
old and new amendments, an invidious 
comparison, will disclose that there is 
very little change in the substance of the 
two measures. I cannot for the life of me 
see how Senators who have no axes to 
grind or political gain to be had can 
make an about-face on this vital issue. 
The provisions of the substitute, at least 
as they apply to the South, are almost 
identically obnoxious as in the original 
bill. I implore and sincerely request those 
few Senators who have nothing to gain 
and nothing to lose by changing their 
position, to stand fast against cloture. 
Do not be caught up in what I am sure 
history will record as the most monstrous 
credibility gap of all. You can be sure 
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that your political opponents will not let 
this hour pass unnoticed. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
one-half minute to the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for one- 
half minute. 


AMENDMENT NO, 586 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to amend- 
ment No. 554 and ask that it be printed 
and regarded as read for purposes of the 
pending cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 587 AND 588 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself half a minute. 

I send two amendments to the desk 
and ask that they be considered and 
qualified as having been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? Time is running 
against both sides. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, let us re- 
mind ourselves of the chronology here. 
The pending business became the pend- 
ing business on the 15th of December, 
last year. 

On the 18th of January of this year 
we began to debate it. I do not have a 
calendar before me, but the period be- 
tween January 18 and the first day of 
March, today, is not brief. I suspect that 
all that could be said was said some- 
where halfway back on that road. 

In the course of the evolution of this 
matter, we have had five record votes. 
One was on the 5th day of February, 
when the Senate adopted the approach 
that substantially is reflected in the 
Dirksen substitute, title I. Then, after 
cloture was filed, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, we voted, on the 20th of February, 
failing, although a majority supported 
it. 

On the 21st of February the Mondale- 
Brooke amendment was offered and was 
pending. Again a cloture motion was 
filed, which was voted on on the 26th 
of February. There was a joint leader- 
ship effort to table the Mondale-Brooke 
amendment, filed and voted on on the 
2ist of February. A second effort to table 
this amendment prevailed on February 
28. 

On the ist of March we again ask the 
Senate to permit its will to be exercised. 

I think the suggestion that our action 
is unreasonable and ill-timed and pre- 
mature would not fit the dictionary defi- 
nition of any of those adjectives. If there 
is criticism, it is that question asked by 
the people of America: “What in 
heaven’s name are you doing? Why 
don’t you act?” I hope we do. 

I now yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 
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Mr. President, this morning the Wash- 
ington Post, and every newspaper in the 
country, carries the story of the most 
searching, most profound study ever 
made of the problem of the American 
cities. The basic finding of this alarming 
report is, as reported by Mr. William 
Chapman, that: 

America is dividing into two societies, black 
and white, separate and unequal, and only a 
massive redirection that requires heavy Gov- 
ernment spending can change that pattern. 


It also says: 

Discrimination and segregation have long 
permeated much of American life. They now 
threaten the future of every American. 


In its findings, this Commission, which 
is composed of able people throughout 
the country, people who have studied this 
issue more fully than ever before, have 
come out strongly for a fair housing 
measure. They say: 

What white Americans have never fully un- 
derstood—but what the Negro can never for- 
get—is that white society is deeply impli- 
cated in the ghetto. White institutions cre~- 
ated it, white institutions maintain it, and 
white society condones it. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news story by Mr. Chap- 
man be included in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RACISM, POVERTY BLAMED FOR Riots: HUGE 
EFFORT Is URGED BY L. B. J. PANEL 
(By William Chapman) 

America is dividing into two societies— 
black and white separate and unequal—and 
only a massive redirection that requires heavy 
Government spending can change that pat- 
tern. 

That is the central conclusion of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, a presidential unit that released 
yesterday a summary of its 7-month intensive 
investigation of urban riots. The full report 
will be released Saturday night. 

The riots are not caused by conspirators, 
but arise from an “explosive mixture” of per- 
vasive discrimination, poverty, and Negro 
concentration in the slums. “White racism” 
is basically responsible for that mixture, the 
Commission said. 

FUTURE SEEN THREATENED 

“Discrimination and segregation have long 
permeated much of American life,” it de- 
clared. “They now threaten the future of 
every American.” 

The Commission, headed by Gov. Otto 
Kerner of Illinois, reported that: 

Last year’s riots involved Negroes acting 
against local symbols of white authority and 
property. They were triggered not by one un- 
usual act, but by a series of tension-heighten- 
ing incidents which, routine and trivial, 
finally reached a breaking point. Half of 
those incidents were police actions. 

Since those riots, little has been done to 
change the underlying conditions that 
caused them, and tensions have not been 
significantly reduced. 

“Black Power” represents a retreat from 
American society and a throwback to the 
separatist programs of Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 


To control civil disorders, police should 
quickly muster maximum police manpower 
and seasoned commanders at the first out- 
break. Weapons such as automatic rifles, ma- 
chine guns and tanks should not be used in 
the cities. 

Certain news media exaggerated both the 
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mood and the events in riots and routinely 
failed to report on the misery and hopeless- 
ness of ghetto life. 

Eliminating the underlying causes of riots, 
the Commission said, involves changes in 
private attitudes as well as Government pro- 
grams that "will require unprecedented levels 
of funding and performance.” 

The Commission did not put a price tag 
on its social recommendations, but listed 
several goals which amount to a huge pro- 
gram of physical and social renewal in 
American cities—far greater than the Ad- 
ministration is now undertaking. 

It recommended creation of two million 
jobs—a million each by the public and pri- 
vate sectors—to absorb the hardcore un- 
employed. There should be maximum efforts 
to break down de facto school segregation 
and a plan for enriching ghetto schools on 
a year-round basis. 

The U.S. should establish national mini- 
mum welfare standards that would give 
every urban family of four at least $3335 
in annual income, the Commission said. 
Federal housing programs should provide 
six million new or existing units of decent 
housing within five years and attempt to 
break down segregated housing patterns. 

The Commission did not adopt two of the 
more controversial recommendations urged 
by some members—an immediate guaranteed 
annual income and a radical provision to 
let poor children buy education outside of 
private schools. 

It did, however, suggest that a “long- 
range goal” of the Federal Government 
should be a national income supplement 
program based strictly on need, an idea that 
approaches the guaranteed income plans. 

The Commission seemed to place less im- 
portance on recommendations than on the 
essential racism it deemed to be rampant in 
American society. It described that element 
in dramatic, stark terms, 

“What white Americans have never fully 
understood—but what the Negro can never 
forget—is that white society is deeply im- 
plicated in the ghetto,” the Commission said. 

“White institutions created it, white insti- 
tutions maintain it, and white society con- 
dones it.” 

Segregation and poverty have created in 
the ghetto a “destructive environment” that 
is totally unknown to most white Americans, 
it added. 

The only acceptable alternative, the Com- 
mission found, is in programs that will both 
improve the quality of ghetto life and lead 
to a thoroughly integrated society. It rejected 
the concept, increasingly popular among 
black militants, that integration should be 
abandoned as an ideal while Negroes con- 
centrate only on helping themselves. 

If the present situation remains un- 
changed, the Commission declared, increasing 
numbers of Negroes will see deprivation and 
segregation as a justification for violent 
protest. 

“Large-scale and continuing violence could 
result, followed by white retaliation, and, 
ultimately, the separation of the two com- 
munities in a garrison state,” it warned. 

Abandoning integration as a goal, it said, 
is only “another way of choosing a perma- 
nently divided country.” 

“We believe that the only possible choice 
for America . . . is a policy which combines 
ghetto enrichment with programs designed 
to encourage integration of substantial num- 
bers of Negroes into the society outside the 
ghetto,” the Commission declared. 

LACK OF ACTION CRITICIZED 

The summary report released yesterday 
was especially critical of the lack of action 
taken to remove the underlying causes of 
riots. 

“Actions to ameliorate Negro grievances 
have been limited and sporadic,” it found. 
“With but few exceptions, they have not sig- 
nificantly reduced tensions. 
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“In several cities, the principal official re- 
sponse has been to train and equip the po- 
lice with more sophisticated weapons.” 

And it asserted that in several cities there 
is increasing polarization of whites and 
blacks, accompanied by the springing up of 
militant white and black separatist groups. 

In recommending changes for local com- 
munities, the Commission said that the 
greatest need is for new channels of com- 
munication between city governments and 
residents of the ghetto. 

Among other things, it suggested the de- 
velopment of “Neighborhood Action Task 
Forces” to improve communications and the 
delivery of city services to the ghetto. 

Citing the “abrasive relationship” between 
the police and ghetto residents, the Com- 
mission called on police forces to take vig- 
orous action to improve law enforcement and 
better police-community relations. 

It also proposed recruitment of more Ne- 
groes into police forces and assurances that 
Negro Officers receive full opportunity to gain 
promotions. 

The Commission appointed a special in- 
vestigative squad to look into 23 riot cities 
and determine whether organized conspira- 
cies lay behind the disorders. 

Their findings produced the flat conclu- 
sion that there was no conspiracy. “The 
urban disorders of the summer of 1967 were 
not caused by, nor were they the conse- 
quence of, any organized plan or con- 
spiracy.” 

However, the Commission declared that 
militant organizations that repeatedly fore- 
cast or called for violence encouraged trou- 
bles and helped to create an atmosphere that 
contributed to the outbreak of disorders. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the summary of 
the riot report by the National Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders which appears in 
the Washington Post be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and that a pro- 
found and moving editorial, entitled 
“Riot Report,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post also appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Our Nation Is Movinc Towarp Two 
SOCIETIES ... UNEQUAL” 
(Note.—Following is the text of the Na- 
tional Commission on Civil Disorder sum- 
mary of its riot report.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The summer of 1967 again brought racial 
disorders to American cities, and with them 
shock, fear and bewilderment to the Nation. 

The worst came during a two-week period 
in July in Newark and then in Detroit, each 
set off a chain reaction in neighboring com- 
munities. 

On July 28, 1967, the President of the 
United States established this Commission 
and directed us to answer three basic 
questions: 

What happened? 

Why did it happen? 

What can be done to prevent it from hap- 
pening again? 

To respond to these questions, we have 
undertaken a broad range of studies and in- 
vestigations. We have visited the riot cities; 
we have heard many witnesses; we have 
sought the counsel of experts across the 
country. 

This is our basic conclusion: 

Our Nation is moving toward two societies, 
one black, one white—separate and unequal. 

Reaction to last summer’s disorders has 
quickened the movement and deepened the 
division. Discrimination and segregation 
have long permeated much of American 
life; they now threaten the future of every 
American, 
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This deepening racial division is not 
inevitable. The movement apart can be re- 
versed. Choice is still possible. Our principal 
task is to define that choice and press for a 
national resolution. 

To pursue our present course will involve 
the continuing polarization of the American 
community and, ultimately, the destruction 
of basic democratic values. 

The alternative is not blind repression or 
capitulation to lawlessness. It is the real- 
ization of common opportunities for all 
within a single society. 

This alternative will require a commit- 
ment to national action—compassionate, 
massive and sustained, backed by the re- 
sources of the most powerful and the rich- 
est Nation on this earth. From every Amer- 
ican it will require new attitudes, new un- 
derstanding, and, above all, new will. 

The vital needs of the Nation must be 
met; hard choices must be made, and, if 
necessary, new taxes enacted. 

Violence cannot build a better society. 
Disruption and disorder nourish repression, 
not justice. They strike at the freedom of 
every citizen. The community cannot—it will 
not—tolerate coercion and mob rule. 

Violence and destruction must be ended 
in the streets of the ghetto and in the lives 
of people. 

Segregation and poverty have created in 
the racial ghetto a destructive environment 
totally unknown to most white Americans. 

What white Americans have never fully 
understood—but what the Negro can never 
forget—is that white society is deeply im- 
plicated in the ghetto, White institutions 
created it, white institutions maintain it, 
and white society condones it. 

It is time now to turn with all the pur- 
pose at our command to the major unfin- 
ished business of this Nation. It is time 
to adopt strategies for action that will pro- 
duce quick and visible progress. It is time 
to make good the promises of American 
democracy to all citizens—urban and rural, 
white and black, Spanish surname, Amer- 
ican Indian and every minority group. 

Our recommendations embrace three basic 
principles: 

To mount programs on a scale equal to 
the dimension of the problems; 

To aim these programs for high impact 
in the immediate future in order to close 
the gap between promise and performance; 

To undertake new initiatives and experi- 
ments that can change the system of failure 
and frustration that now dominates the 
ghetto and weakens our society. 

These programs will require unprecedented 
levels of funding and performance, but they 
neither probe deeper nor demand more than 
the problems which called them forth. There 
can be no higher priority for national action 
and no higher claim on the Nation’s con- 
science, 

We issue this Report now, four months 
before the date called for by the President. 
Much remains that can be learned. Con- 
tinued study is essential. As Commissioners 
we have worked together with a sense of 
the greatest urgency and have sought to 
compose whatever differences exist among 
us. Some differences remain. But the gravity 
of the problem and the pressing need for 
action is too clear to allow further delaying 
in the issuance of this report. 

WHAT HAPPENED? 
Chapter 1: Profiles of Disorder 

The report contains profiles of a selection 
of the disorders that took place during the 
summer of 1967, These profiles are designed 
to indicate how the disorders happened, who 
participated in them, and how local officials, 
police forces, and the National Guard re- 
sponded. Illustrative excerpts follow: 

Newark 

It was decided to attempt to channel 

the energies of the people into a nonviolent 
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protest. While Lofton promised the crowd 
that a full investigation would be made of 
the Smith incident, the other Negro leaders 
began urging those on the scene to form 
a line of march toward the city hall. 

Some persons joined the line of march. 
Others milled about in the narrow street. 
From the dark grounds of the housing proj- 
ect came a barrage of rocks. Some of them 
fell among the crowd. Others hit persons in 
the line of march. Many smashed the win- 
dows of the police station. The rock throw- 
ing, it was believed, was the work of young- 
sters; approximately 2500 children lived in 
the housing project. 

Almost at the same time, an old car was 
set afire in a parking lot. The line of march 
began to disintegrate. The police, their heads 
protected by World War I-type helmets, sal- 
lied forth to dispose the crowd. A fire engine, 
arriving on the scene, was pelted with rocks. 
As police drove people away from the station, 
they scattered in all directions. 

A few minutes later a nearby liquor store 
was broken into. Some persons, seeing a cara- 
van of cabs appear at city hall to protest 
Smith’s arrest, interpreted this as evidence 
that the disturbance had been organized, 
and generated rumors to that effect. 

However, only a few stores were looted. 
Within a short period of time, the disorder 
appeared to have run its course. 

On Saturday, July 15, [Director of Po- 
lice Dominick] Spina received a report of 
snipers in a housing project. When he ar- 
rived he saw approximately 100 National 
Guardsmen and police officers crouching be- 
hind vehicles, hiding in corners and lying on 
the ground around the edge of the court- 
yard 


Since everything appeared quiet and it was 
broad daylight, Spina walked directly down 
the middle of the street. Nothing happened. 
As he came to the last building of the com- 
plex, he heard a shot. All around him the 
troopers jumped, believing themselves to be 
under sniper fire. A moment later a young 
Guardsman ran from behind a building. 

The Director of Police went over and asked 
him if he had fired the shot. The soldier 
said yes, he had fired to scare a man away 
from a window; that his orders were to keep 
everyone away from windows. 

Spina said he told the soldier: “Do you 
know what you just did? You have now cre- 
ated a state of hysterla. Every Guardsman up 
and down this street and every state police- 
man and every city policeman that is present 
thinks that somebody just fired a shot and 
that it is probably a sniper.” 

A short time later more “gunshots” were 
heard. Investigating, Spina came upon a 
Puerto Rican sitting on a wall. In reply toa 
question as to whether he knew “where the 
firing is coming from?” the man said: 

“That’s no firing. That's fireworks. If you 
look up to the fourth floor, you will see the 
people who are throwing down these cherry 
bombs.” 

By this time four truckloads of National 
Guardsmen had arrived and troopers and po- 
licemen were again crouched everywhere 
looking for a sniper. The Director of Police 
remained at the scene for three hours, and 
the only shot fired was the one by the 
Guardsman. 

Nevertheless, at six o'clock that evening 
two columns of National Guardsmen and 
state troopers were directing mass fire at the 
Hayes Housing Project in response to what 
they believed were snipers. 

Detroit 

A spirit of carefree nihilism was tak- 
ing hold. To riot and destroy appeared more 
and more to become ends in themselves. Late 
Sunday afternoon it appeared to one ob- 
server that the young people were “dancing 
amidst the flames.” 

A Negro plainclothes officer was standing 
at an intersection when a man threw a molo- 
tov cocktail into a business establishment at 
the corner. In the heat of the afternoon, 
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fanned by the 20 to 25 m.p.h. winds of both 
Sunday and Monday, the fire reached the 
home next door within minutes. As resi- 
dente uselessly sprayed the flames with gar- 
den hoses, the fire jumped from roof to roof 
of adjacent two- and three-story buildings. 
Within the hour the entire block was in 
flames. The ninth house in the burning row 
belonged to the arsonist who had thrown the 
molotov cocktail. 

Employed as a private guard, 55-year-old 
Julius L. Dorsey, a Negro, was standing in 
front of a market when accosted by two 
Negro men and a woman. They demanded 
he permit them to loot the market, He ig- 
nored their demands. They began to berate 
him. He asked a neighbor to call the police. 
As the argument grew more heated, Dorsey 
fired three shots from his pistol into the 
air, 
The police radio reported: “Looters, they 
have rifies.” A patrol car driven by a police 
officer and carrying three National Guards- 
men arrived. As the looters fied, the law en- 
forcement personnel opened fire. When the 


firing ceased, one person lay dead. 


He was Julius L, Dorsey. 

As the riot alternately waxed and waned, 
one area of the ghetto remained insulated. 
On the northeast side the residents of some 
150 square blocks inhabited by 21,000 per- 
sons had, in 1966, banded together in the 
Positive Neighborhood Action Committee 
(PNAC). With professional help from the In- 
stitute of Urban Dynamics, they had orga- 
nized block clubs and made plans for the 
improvement of the neighborhood. 

When the riot roke out, the residents, 
through the block clubs, were able to or- 
ganize quickly. Youngsters, agreeing to stay 
in the neighborhood, participated in detour- 
ing traffic. While many persons reportedly 
sympathized with the idea of a rebellion 
against the “system,” only two small fires 
were set—one in an empty building. 

According to Lt. Gen. Throckmorton and 
Col. Bolling, the city, at this time, was sat- 
urated with fear. The National Guardsmen 
were afraid, and the police were afraid. 
Numerous persons, the majority of them 
Negroes, were being injured by gunshots of 
undetermined origin. The general and the 
staff felt that the major task of the troops 
was to reduce the fear and restore an air of 
normalcy. 

In order to accomplish this, every effort 
was made to establish contact and rapport 
between the troops and the residents. The 
soldiers—20 per cent of whom were Negro— 
began helping to clean up the streets, col- 
lect garbage, and trace person who had dis- 
appeared in the confusion, Residents in the 
neighborhoods responded with soup and 
sandwiches for the s. In areas where 
the National Guard tried to establish rap- 
port with the citizens, there was a smaller 
response. 

New Brunswick 

A short time later, elements of the crowd— 
an older and rougher one than the night 
before—appeared in front of the police sta- 
tion. The participants wanted to see the 
mayor. 

Mayor Sheehan went out onto the steps 
of the station. Using a bullhorn, she talked 
to the people and asked that she be given 
an opportunity to correct conditions. The 
crowd was boisterous. Some persons chal- 
lenged the mayor. But, finally, the opinion, 
“She’s new! Give her a chance!” prevailed. 

A demand was issued by people in the 
crowd that all persons arrested the previous 
night be released, Told that this already 
had been done, the people were suspicious, 
They asked to be allowed to inspect the 
jail cells. 

It was agreed to permit representatives 
of the people to look in the cells to satisfy 
themselves that everyone had been released. 

The crowd dispersed. The New Brunswick 
riot had failed to materialize. 
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Chapter 2; Patterns of disorder 


The “typical” riot did not take place. The 
disorders of 1967 were unusual, irregular, 
complex and unpredictable social processes. 
Like most human events, they did not un- 
fold m an orderly sequence. However, an 
analysis of our survey information leads to 
some conclusions about the riot process. 

In general: 

The civil disorders of 1967 involved Ne- 
groes acting against local symbols of white 
American society—authority and property 
in Negro neighborhoods—rather than against 
white persons. 

Of 164 disorders reported during the first 
nine months of 1967, 8 (5 per cent) were 
major in terms of violence and ; 33 
(20 per cent) were serious but not major; 123 
(75 per cent) were minor and undoubtedly 
would not have received national attention as 
“riots” had the Nation not been sensitized 
by the more serious outbreaks. 

In the 75 disorders studied by a Senate 
subcommittee, there were 83 deaths. Eighty- 
two per cent of the deaths and more than 
half the injuries occurred in Newark and 
Detroit. About 10 per cent of the dead and 
36 per cent of the injured were public em- 
ployes, primarily law officers and firemen. 
The overwhelming majority of the persons 
killed or injured in all the disorders were 
Negro civilians. 

Ini estimates were greatly ex- 
aggerated. In Detroit, newspaper damage esti- 
mates at first ranged from $200 million to 
$500 million; the highest recent estimate is 
$45 million. In Newark, early estimates 
ranged from $15 million to $25 million. A 
month later damage was estimated at $10.2 
million, 80 per cent in inventory losses. 

In the 24 disorders in 23 cities which we 
surveyed: 

The final incident before the outbreak of 
disorder, and the initial violence itself, gen- 
erally took place in the evening or at night 
at a place in which it was normal for many 
people to be on the streets. 

Violence usually occurred immediately fol- 
lowing the occurrence of the final precipitat- 
ing incident, and then escalated rapidly. 
With but few exceptions, violence subsided 
during the day, and flared rapidly again at 
night. The night-day cycles continued 
through the early period of the major dis- 
orders. 

Disorder generally began with rock and 
bottle throwing and window breaking. Once 
store windows were broken, looting usually 
followed. 

Disorder did not erupt as a result of a 
single “triggering” or “precipitating” in- 
cident. Instead, it was generated out of an in- 
creasingly disturbed social atmosphere, in 
which typically a series of tension-heighten- 
ing incidents over a period of weeks or 
months became linked in the minds of many 
in the Negro community with a shared net- 
work of underlying grievances. At some point 
in the mounting tension, a further incident— 
in itself often routine or trivial—became the 

breaking point and the tension spilled over 
into violence. 

“Prior” incidents, which increased tensions 
and ultimately led to violence, were police 
actions in almost half the cases; police 
actions were “final” incidents before the out- 
break of violence in 12 of the 24 surveyed 
disorders. 

No particular control tactic was success- 
ful in every situation. The varied effective- 
ness of control techniques emphasizes the 
need for advance training, planning, adequate 
intelligence systems, and knowledge of the 
ghetto community. 

Negotiations between Negroes—including 
young militants as well as older Negro 
leaders—and white officials concerning 
“terms of peace” occurred during virtually all 
the disorders surveyed. In many cases, these 
negotiations involved discussion of underly- 
ing grievances as well as the handling of the 
disorder by contro) authorities. 
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The typical rioter was a teenager or young 
adult, a lifelong resident of the city in which 
he rioted, a high school dropout; he was, 
nevertheless, somewhat better educated than 
his nonrioting Negro neighbor, and was 
usually underemployed or employed in a 
menial job. He was proud of his race, ex- 
tremely hostile to both whites and middle- 
class Negroes and, although informed about 
politics, highly distrustful of the political 
system. 

In a survey of Negro males between the 
ages of 15 and 35 residing in the disturbance 
area in Newark, about 45 per cent identified 
themselves as rioters, and about 55 per cent 
as “noninvolved.” But a Detroit survey re- 
vealed that only approximately 11 per cent of 
the total residents of two riot areas partic- 
ipated in the rioting, over 16 per cent identi- 
fled themselves as counter-rioters, who 
urged rioters to “cool it,” and about 73 per 
cent identified themselves as noninvolved.“ 

Most rioters were young Negroe males. 
Nearly 53 per cent of arrestees were between 
15 and 24 years of age; nearly 81 per cent 
between 15 and 35. 

In Detroit and Newark about 74 per cent 
of the rioters were brought up in the North. 
In contrast, of the noninvolved, 36 per cent 
in Detroit and 52 per cent in Newark were 
brought up in the North. 

Numerous Negro counter-rioters walked 
the streets urging rioters to “cool it.” The 
typical counter-rioter was better educated 
and had higher income than either the rioter 
or the noninvolved. 

The proportion of Negroes in local govern- 
ment was substantially smaller than the 
Negro proportion of population. Only three of 
the 20 cities studied had more than one 
Negro legislator; none had ever had a Negro 
mayor or city manager. In only four cities 
did Negroes hold other important policy- 
making positions or serve as heads of mu- 
nicipal departments. 

Although almost all cities had some sort 
of formal grievance mechanism for handling 
citizen complaints this typically was re- 
garded by Negroes as ineffective and was gen- 
erally ignored. 

Although specific grievances varied from 
city to city, at least 12 deeply held grievances 
can be identified and ranked into three levels 
of relative intensity: 

First Level of Intensity: 1. Police prac- 
tices; 2. Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; 3. Inadequate housing. 

Second Level of Intensity: 4. Inadequate 
education; 5. Poor recreation facilities and 
programs; 6, Ineffectiveness of the political 
structure and grievance mechanisms. 

Third Level of Intensity: 7. Disrepectful 
white attitude; 8. Discriminatory administra- 
tion of justice; 9. Inadequacy of Federal 
programs; 10. Inadequacy of municipal serv- 
ices; 11. Discriminatory consumer and credit 
practices; 12. Inadequate welfare programs. 

The results of a three-city survey of various 
Federal programs—manpower, education, 
housing, welfare and community action—in- 
dicate that, despite substantial expenditures, 
the number of persons assisted constitute 
only a fraction of those in need. 

The background of disorder is often as 
complex and difficult to analyze as the disor- 
der itself. But we find that certain general 
conclusions can be drawn: 

Social and economic conditions in the riot 
cities constituted a clear pattern of severe 
disadvantage for Negroes compared with 
whites, whether the Negroes lived in the area 
where the riot took place or outside it. Ne- 
groes had completed fewer years of education 
and fewer had attended high school. Negroes 
were twice as likely to be unemployed and 
three times as likely to be in unskilled and 
service jobs. Negroes averaged 70 per cent of 
the income earned by whites and were more 
than twice as likely to be living in poverty. 
Although housing cost Negroes relatively 
more, they had worse housing—three times 
as likely to be overcrowded and substandard. 
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When compared to white suburbs, the rela- 
tive disadvantage is even more pronounced. 

A study of the aftermath of disorder leads 
to disturbing conclusions. We find that, de- 
spite the institution of some post-riot pro- 


Little basic change in the conditions 
underlying the outbreak of disorder has 
taken place. Actions to ameliorate Negro 
grievances have been limited and sporadic; 
with but few exceptions, they have not 
significantly reduced tensions, 

In several cities, the principal official re- 
sponse has been to train and equip the police 
with more sophisticated weapons. 

In several cities, increasing polarization is 
evident, with continuing breakdown of in- 
terracial communication, and growth of 
white segregationist or black separatist 
groups. 

Chapter 3: Organized activity 

The President directed the Commission to 
investigate “to what extent, if any, there has 
been planning or organization in any of the 
riots.” 

To carry out this part of the President's 
charge, the Commission established a special 
investigative staff supplementing the field 
teams that made the genera] examination of 
the riots in 23 cities. The unit examined data 
collected by Federal agencies and congres- 
sional committees, including thousands of 
documents supplied by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, gathered and evaluated in- 
formation from local and state law enforce- 
ment agencies and officials, and conducted 
its own field investigation in selected cities. 

On the basis of all the information col- 
lected, the Commission concludes that: 

The urban disorders of the summer of 1967 
were not caused by nor were they the conse- 
quence of, any organized plan or “con- 
spiracy.” 

Specifically, the Commission has found no 
evidence that all or any of the disorders or 
the incidents that led to them were planned 
or directed by any organization or group, in- 
ternational, national or local. 

Militant organizations, local and national, 
and individual agitators, who repeatedly 
forecast and called for violence, were active 
in the spring and summer of 1967. We believe 
that they sought to encourage violence, and 
that they helped to create an atmosphere 
that contributed to the outbreak of disorder. 

We recognize that the continuation of 
disorders and the polarization of the races 
would provide fertile ground for organized 
exploitation in the future. 

Investigations of organized activity are 
continuing at all levels of government in- 
cluding committees of Congress. These in- 
vestigations relate not only to the dis- 
orders of 1967 but also to the actions of 
groups and individuals, particularly in 
schools and colleges, during this last fall and 
winter. The Commission has cooperated in 
these investigations. They should continue. 

WHY DID IT HAPPEN? 
Chapter 4. The basic causes z 

In addressing the question “Why did it 
happen?” we shift our focus from the local 
to the national scene, from the particular 
events of the summer of 1967 to the factors 
within the society at large that created a 
mood of violence among many urban N 

These factors are complex and Interacting: 
they vary significantly in their effect from 
city to city and from year to year; and the 
consequences of one disorder, generating 
new grievances and new demands, become 
the causes of the next. It is this which cre- 
ates the “thicket of tension, conflicting evi- 
dence and extreme opinions” cited by the 
President. 

Despite these complexities, certain funda- 
mental matters are clear. Of these the most 
fundamental is the racial attitude and be- 
havior of white Americans toward black 
Americans. 

Race prejudice has shaped our history 
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decisively; it now threatens to affect our 
future. 

White racism is essentially responsible for 
the explosive mixture which has been ac- 
cumulating in our cities since the end of 
World War II. At the base of this mixture 
are three of the most bitter fruits of white 
racial attitudes: 

Pervasive discrimination and segregation 
in employment, education and housing have 
resulted in the continuing exclusion of great 
numbers of Negroes from the benefits of 
economic progress. 

Black in-migration and white exodus have 
produced the massive and growing concen- 
trations of impoverished Negroes in our ma- 
jor cities, creating a growing crisis of de- 
teriorating facilities and services and unmet 
human needs. 

In the black ghettos segregation and pov- 
erty converge on the young to destroy op- 
portunity and enforce failure. Crime, drug 
addiction, dependency on welfare, and bitter- 
ness and resentment against society in gen- 
eral and white society in particular are the 
result. 

These three forces have converged on the 
inner city in recent years and on the people 
who inhabit it. At the same time, most 
whites and many Negroes outside the ghetto 
have prospered to a degree unparalleled in the 
history of civilization. Through television 
and other media, this affluence has been end- 
lessly flaunted before the eyes of the Negro 
poor and the jobless ghetto youth. 

Yet these facts alone cannot be said to 
have caused the disorders. Recently, other 
powerful ingredients have begun to catalyze 
the mixture: 

Frustrated hopes are the residue of the 
unfulfilled expectations aroused by the great 
judicial and legislative victories of the Civil 
Rights movement and the dramatic struggle 
for equal rights in the South. 

A climate that tends toward approval and 
encouragement of violence as a form of pro- 
test has been created by white terrorism di- 
rected against nonviolent protest; by the 
open defiance of law and Federal authority 
by state and local officials resisting desegre- 
gation; and by some protest groups engaging 
in civil disobedience who turn their backs 
on nonviolence, go beyond the constitution- 
ally protected rights of petition and free as- 
sembly, and resort to violence to attempt to 
compel alteration of laws and policies with 
which they disagree. 

The frustrations of powerlessness have led 
some Negroes to the conviction that there 
is no effective alternative to violence as a 
-means of achieving redress of grievances, and 
of “moving the system.” These frustrations 
are refiected in alienation and hostility to- 
ward the institutions of law and government 
and the white society which controls them, 
and in the reach toward racial consciousness 
and solidarity reflected in the slogan “Black 
Power.” 

A new mood has sprung up among Negroes, 
particularly among the young, in which self- 
esteem and enhanced racial pride are replac- 
ing apathy and submission to “the system.” 

The police are not merely a “spark” factor. 
To some Negroes police have come to sym- 
bolize white power, white racism and white 
repression. And the fact is that many police 
do reflect and express these white attitudes. 
The atmosphere of hostility and cynicism 
is reinforced by a widespread belief among 
Negroes in the existence of police brutality 
and in a “double standard” of justice and 
protection—one for Negroes and one for 
whites. 

To this point, we have attempted only to 
identify the prime components of the “ex- 
plosive mixture.” In the chapters that follow 
we seek to analyze them in the perspective 
of history. Their meaning, however, is al- 
ready clear: 

In the summer of 1967, we have seen in our 
cities a chain reaction of racial violence, If 
we are heedless none of us shall escape the 
consequences. 
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Chapter 5: Rejection and protest: An 
historical sketch 

The causes of recent racial disorders are 
embedded in a tangle of issues and circum- 
stances—social, economic, political and psy- 
chological—which arise out of the historical 
pattern of Negro-white relations in America. 

In this chapter we trace the pattern, iden- 
tify the recurrent themes of Negro protest 
and, most importantly, provide a perspec- 
tive on the protest activities of the present 
era. 

We describe the Negro’s experience in 
America and the development of slavery as 
an institution. We show his persistent striv- 
ing for equality in the face of rigidly main- 
tained social, economic and educational bar- 
riers, and repeated mob violence. We portray 
the ebb and flow of the doctrinal tides—ac- 
commodation, separatism, and self-help—and 
their relationship to the current theme of 
Black Power. We conclude: 

The Black Power advocates of today con- 
sciously feel that they are the most militant 
group in the Negro protest movement, Yet 
they have retreated from a direct confronta- 
tion with American society on the issue of 
integration and, by preaching separatism, 
unconsciously function as an accommodation 
to white racism. Much of their economic pro- 
gram, as well as their interest in Negro his- 
tory, self-help, racial solidarity and separa- 
tion, is reminiscent of Booker T. Washington. 
The rhetoric is different, but the programs 
are remarkably similar. 

Chapter 6: The formation of racial ghettos 


Throughout the 20th century the Negro 
population of the United States has been 
moving steadily from rural areas to urban 
and from South to North and West. In 1910, 
91 per cent of the Nation’s 9.8 million Ne- 
groes lived in the South and only 27 per 
cent of American Negroes lived in cities of 
2500 persons or more. Between 1910 and 1966 
the total Negro population more than dou- 
bled, reached 21.5 million, and the number 
living in metropolitan areas rose more than 
five-fold (from 2.6 million to 14.8 million). 
The number outside the South rose eleven- 
fold (from 880,000 to 9.7 million). 

Negro migration from the South has re- 
sulted from the expectation of thousands 
of new and highly paid jobs for unskilled 
workers in the North and the shift to 
mechanized farming in the South. However, 
the Negro migration is small when compared 
to earlier waves of European immigrants. 
Even between 1960 and 1966, there were 1.8 
million immigrants from abroad compared 
to the 613,000 Negroes who arrived in the 
North and West from the South. 

As a result of the growing number of Ne- 
groes in urban areas, natural increase has 
replaced migration as the primary source of 
Negro population increase in the cities. 
Nevertheless, Negro migration from the 
South will continue unless economic condi- 
tions there change dramatically. 

Basic data concerning Negro urbanization 
trends indicate that: 

Almost all Negro population growth (98 
per cent from 1950 to 1966) is occurring 
within metropolitan areas, primarily within 
central cities. 

The vast majority of white population 
growth (78 per cent from 1960 to 1966) is 
occurring in suburban portions of metropoli- 
tan areas. Since 1960, white central-city pop- 
ulation has declined by 1.3 million. 

As a result, central cities are becoming 
more heavily Negro while the suburban 
fringes around them remain almost entirely 
white. 

The 12 largest central cities now contain 
over two-thirds of the Negro population out- 
side the South, and one-third of the Negro 
total in the United States. 

Within the cities, Negroes have been ex- 
cluded from white residential areas through 
discriminatory practices. Just as significant 
is the withdrawal of white families from, or 
their refusal to enter, neighborhoods where 
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Negroes are moving or already residing. 
About 20 per cent of the residents of aver- 
age United States neighborhoods move every 
year. The refusal of whites to move into 
2 areas when vacancies occur 
means that most vacancies eventually are 
occupied by Negroes. 

The result, according to a recent study, 
is that in 1960 the average segregation index 
for 207 of the largest United States cities 
was 86.2. In other words, to create an un- 
segregated population distribution, an aver- 
age of over 86 per cent of all Negroes would 
have to change their place of residence 
within the city. 

(Nore.—A central city” is the largest city 
of a standard metropolitan statistical area, 
that is, a metropolitan area containing at 
least one city of at least 50,000 inhabiitants.) 


Chapter 7: Unemployment, family structure, 
and social disorganization 


Although there have been gains in Negro 
income nationally, and a decline in the num- 
ber of Negroes below the “poverty level,” the 
condition of Negroes in the central city re- 
mains in a state of crisis. Between 2 and 2.5 
million Negroes—16 to 20 per cent of the 
total Negro population of all central cities— 
live in squalor and deprivation in ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

Employment is a key problem. It not only 
controls the present for the Negro American 
but, in a most profound way, it is creating 
the future as well. Yet, despite continuing 
economic growth and declining national un- 
employment rates, the unemployment rate 
for Negroes in 1967 was more than double 
that for whites. 

Equally important is the undesirable na- 
ture of many jobs open to Negroes. Negro 
men are more than three times as likely as 
white men to be in low-paying, unskilled or 
service jobs. This concentration of male 
Negro employment at the lowest end of the 
occupational scale is the single most impor- 
tant source of poverty among Negroes. 

In one study of low-income neighbor- 
hoods, the “subemployment rate,” including 
both unemployment and underemployment, 
was about 33 per cent, or 8.8 times greater 
than the overall unemployment rate for all 
United States workers. 

Employment problems, aggravated by the 
constant arrival of new unemployed mi- 
grants, many of them from depressed rural 
areas, create persistent poverty in the ghetto. 
In 1966, about 11.9 per cent of the Nation’s 
whites and 40.6 per cent of its nonwhites 
were below the “poverty level” defined by 
the Social Security Administration (cur- 
rently $3,335 per year for an urban family 
of four). Over 40 per cent of the nonwhites 
below the poverty level live in the central 
cities. 

Employment problems have drastic social 
impact in the ghetto. Men who are chronically 
unemployed or employed in the lowest status 
jobs are often unable or unwilling to remain 
with their families. The handicap imposed on 
children growing up without fathers in an 
atmosphere of poverty and deprivation is in- 
creased as mothers are forced to work to pro- 
vide support. 

The culture of poverty that results from 
unemployment and family breakup generates 
a system of ruthless, exploitative relation- 
ships within the ghetto. Prostitution, dope 
addiction and crime create an environmental 
“Jungle” characterized by personal insecurity 
and tension. Children growing up under such 
conditions are likely participants in civil 
disorder. 


Chapter 8: Conditions of life in the racial 
ghetto 

A striking difference in environment from 
that of white, middle-class Americans pro- 
foundly influences the lives of residents of 
the ghetto. 

Crime rates, consistently higher than in 
other areas, create a pronounced sense of in- 
security. For example, in one city one low- 
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income Negro district had 35 times as many 
serious crimes against persons as did a 
high-income white district. Unless drastic 
steps are taken, the crime problems in pov- 
erty areas are likely to continue to multiply 
as the growing youth and rapid urbaniza- 
tion of the population outstrips police 
resources. 

Poor health and sanitation conditions in 
the ghetto result in higher mortality rates, 
a higher incidence of major diseases and 
lower availability and utilization of medical 
services. The infant mortality rate for non- 
white babies under the age of one month is 
58 per cent higher than for whites; for one 
to 12 months it is almost three times as high. 
The level of sanitation in the ghetto is far 
below that in high income areas. Garbage 
collection is often inadequate. Of an esti- 
mated 14,000 cases of rat bite in the United 
States in 1965, most were in ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

Ghetto residents believe they are “ex- 
ploited” by local merchants; and evidence 
substantiates some of these beliefs. A study 
conducted in one city by the Federal Trade 
Commission showed that distinctly higher 
prices were charged for goods sold in ghetto 
stores than in other areas. 

Lack of knowledge regarding credit pur- 
chasing creates special pitfalls for the dis- 
advantaged. In many states garnishment 
practices compound these difficulties by al- 
lowing creditors to deprive individuals of 
their wages without hearing or trial. 


Chapter 9: Comparing the immigrant and 
Negro experience 

In this chapter, we address ourselves to a 
fundamental question that many white 
Americans are asking: why have so many 
Negroes, unlike the European immigrants, 
been unable to escape from the ghetto and 
from poverty. We believe the following fac- 
tors play a part: 

The Maturing Economy: When the Euro- 
pean immigrants arrived, they gained an eco- 
nomic foothold by providing the unskilled 
labor needed by industry. Unlike the immi- 
grant, the Negro migrant found little oppor- 
tunity in the city. The economy, by then 
matured, had little use for the unskilled 
labor he had to offer. 

The Disability of Race: The structure of 
discrimination has stringently narrowed op- 
portunities for the Negro and restricted his 
prospects. European immigrants suffered 
from discrimination, but never so pervasively. 

Entry Into the Political System: The im- 
migrants usually settled in rapidly growing 
cities with powerful and expanding political 
machines, which traded economic advantages 
for political support. Ward-level grievance 
machinery, as well as personal representa- 
tion, enabled the immigrant to make his 
voice heard and his power felt. 

By the time the Negro arrived, these politi- 
cal machines were no longer so powerful or 
so well equipped to provide jobs or other 
favors and were unwilling to share their re- 
maining influence with Negroes. 

Cultural Factors: Coming from societies 
with a low standard of living and at a time 
when job aspirations were low, the immi- 
grants sensed little deprivation in being 
forced to take less desirable and poorly paid 
jobs. Their large and cohesive families con- 
tributed to total income. Their vision of the 
future—one that led to a life outside of the 
ghetto—provided the incentive necessary to 
endure the present. 

Although Negro men worked as hard as the 
immigrants, they were unable to support 
their families. The entrepreneurial oppor- 
tunities had vanished. As a result of slavery 
and long periods of unemployment, the Negro 
family structure had become matriarchal; the 
males played a secondary and marginal fam- 
ily role—one which offered little compensa- 
tion for their hard and unrewarding labor. 
Above all, segregation denied Negroes access 
to good jobs and the opportunity to leave 
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the ghetto. For them, the future seemed to 
lead only to a dead end. 

Today, whites tend to exaggerate how well 
and quickly they escaped from poverty. The 
fact is that immigrants who came from rural 
backgrounds, as many Negroes do, are only 
now, after three generations, finally begin- 
ning to move into the middle class. 

By contrast, Negroes began concentrating 
in the city less than two generations ago, and 
under much less favorable conditions. Al- 
though some Negroes have escaped poverty, 
few have been able to escape the urban 
ghetto. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Chapter 10: The community response 


Our investigation of the 1967 riot cities 
establishes that virtually every major episode 
of violence was foreshadowed by an accumu- 
lation of unresolved grievances and by wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among Negroes with 
the unwillingness and inability of local gov- 
ernment to respond. 

Overcoming these conditions is essential 
for community support of law enforcement 
and civil order. City governments need new 
and more vital channels of communication 
to the residents of the ghetto; they need to 
improve their capacity to respond effectively 
to community needs before they become 
community grievances; and they need to pro- 
vide opportunity for meaningful involve- 
ment of ghetto residents in shaping policies 
and programs which affect the community. 

The Commission recommends that local 
governments: 

Develop Neighborhood Action Task Forces 
as joint community-government efforts 
through which more effective communication 
can be achieved, and the delivery of city 
services to ghetto residents improved. 

Establish comprehensive grievance- re- 
sponse mechanisms in order to bring all pub- 
lic agencies under public scrutiny. 

Bring the institutions of local govern- 
ment closer to the people they serve by es- 
tablishing neighborhood outlets for local, 
state and Federal administrative and public 
service agencies. 

Expand opportunities for ghetto residents 
to participate in the formulation of public 
policy and the implementation of programs 
affecting them by improved political repre- 
sentation, creation of institutional channels 
for community action, expansion of legal 
services, and legislative hearings on ghetto 
problems. 

In this effort, city government will require 
state and Federal support. 

The Commission recommends: 

State and Federal financial assistance for 
mayors and city councils to support the re- 
search, consultants, staff and other resources 
needed to respond effectively to Federal pro- 
gram initiatives. 

State cooperation in providing municipal- 
ities with the jurisdictional tools needed to 
deal with their problems; a fuller measure of 
financial aid to urban areas; and the focus- 
ing of the interests of suburban commu- 
nities on the physical, social and cultural en- 
vironment of the central city. 


Chapter 11: Police and the community 


The abrasive relationship between the po- 
lice and the ghetto community has been a 
major—and explosive—source of grievance, 
tension and disorder. The blame must be 
shared by the total society. 

The police are faced with demands for in- 
creased protection and service in the ghetto. 
Yet the aggressive patrol practices thought 
necessary to meet these demands themselves 
create tension and hostility. The resulting 
grievances have been further aggravated by 
the lack of effective mechanisms for handling 
complaints against the police. Special pro- 
grams for bettering police-community rela- 
tions have been instituted but these alone are 
not enough. Police administrators, with the 
guidance of public officials, and the support 
of the entire community, must take vigor- 
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ous action to improve law enforcement and 
to decrease the potential for disorder, 

The Commission recommends that city 
government and police authorities: 

Review police operations in the ghetto to 
ensure proper conduct by police officers, and 
eliminate abrasive practices. 

Provide more adequate police protection 
to ghetto residents to eliminate their high 
sense of insecurity, and the belief of many 
Negro citizens in the existence of a dual 
standand of law enforcement. 

Establish fair and effective mechanisms for 
the redress of grievances against the police, 
and other municipal employes. 

Develop and adopt policy guidlines to assist 
officers in making critical decisions in areas 
where police conduct can create tension. 

Develop and use innovative programs to 
ensure widespread community support for 
law enforcement. 

Recruit more Negroes into the regular po- 
lice force and review promotion policies to 
ensure Negro officers full opportunity for fair 
promotion. 

Establish a “Community Service Officer” 
program to attract ghetto youths between 
the ages of 17 and 21 to police work. These 
junior officers would perform duties in ghetto 
neighborhoods but would not have full police 
authority. The Federal Government should 
provide support equal to 90 per cent of the 
cost of employing CSO’s on the basis of one 
for every ten regular officers. 


Chapter 12: Control of disorder 


Preserving civil peace is the first responsi- 
bility of government. Unless the rules of law 
prevails, our society will lack not only order 
but also the environment essential to social 
and economic progress. 

The maintenance of civil order cannot be 
left to the police alone, The police need guid- 
ance, as well as support, from mayors and 
other public officials. It is the responsibility 
of public officials to determine proper police 
policies, support adequate police standards 
for personnel and performance, and partici- 
pate in planning for the control of disorders. 

To maintain control of incidents which 
could lead to disorders, the Commission rec- 
ommends that local officials: 

Assign seasoned, well-trained policemen 
and supervisory officers to patrol ghetto 
areas, and to respond to disturbances. 

Develop plans which will quickly muster 
maximum police manpower and highly qual- 
ified senior commanders at the outbreak of 
disorders. 

Provide special training in the prevention 
of disorders and prepare police for riot con- 
trol and for operation in units, with adequate 
command and control and field communica- 
tion for proper discipline and effectiveness. 

Develop guidelines governing the use of 
control equipment and provide alternatives 
to the use of lethal weapons. Federal sup- 
port for research in this area is needed. 

Establish an intelligence system to pro- 
vide police and other public officials with re- 
liable information that may help to prevent 
the outbreak of a disorder and to institute 
effective control measures in the event a riot 
erupts. 

Develop continuing contacts with ghetto 
residents to make use of the forces for order 
which exist within the community. 

Provide the machinery for neutralizing ru- 
mors, including creation of special rumor 
details to collect and evaluate rumors that 
may lead to a civil disorder, and to dissemi- 
nate effectively the true facts to the ghetto 
residents and leaders. 

The Commission believes there is a grave 
danger that some communities may resort 
to the indiscriminate and excessive use of 
force. The harmful effects of overreaction 
are incalculable. The Commission condemns 
moves to equip police departments with mass 
destruction weapons, such as automatic rifles, 
machine guns and tanks. Weapons which 
are designed to destroy, not to control, have 
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no place in densely populated urban com- 
munities. 

The Commission recognizes the sound prin- 
ciple of local authority and responsibility 
in law enforcement, but recommends that 
the Federal Government share in the financ- 
ing of programs for improvement of police 
forces both in their normal law enforcement 
activities as well as in their response to civil 
disorders. 

To assist government authorities in plan- 
ning their response to civil disorder, this re- 
port contains a Supplement on Control of 
Disorder. It deals with specific problems en- 
countered during riot control operations, 
and includes: 

Assessment of the present capabilities of 
police, National Guard, and Army forces to 
control major riots, and recommendations 
for improvement; 

Recommended means by which the con- 
trol operations of those forces may be co- 
ordinated with the response of other agen- 
cies, such as fire departments, and with the 
community at large; 

Recommendations for review and revision 
of Federal, state and local laws needed to 
provide the framework for control efforts 
and for the call-up and interrelated action 
of public safety forces. 


Chapter 13: The administration of justice 
under emergency conditions 


In many of the cities which experienced 
disorders last summer, there were recurring 
breakdowns in the mechanisms for process- 
ing, prosecuting and protecting arrested per- 
sons. These resulted mainly from long-stand- 
ing structural deficiencies in criminal court 
systems, and from the failure of communi- 
ties to anticipate and plan for the emergency 
demands of civil disorders. 

In part, because of this, there were few suc- 
cessful prosecutions for serious crimes com- 
mitted during the riots. In those cities where 
mass arrests occurred many arrestees were 
deprived of basic legal rights. 

The Commission recommends that the 
cities and states: 

Undertake reform of the lower courts so as 
to improve the quality of justice rendered 
under normal conditions. 

Plan comprehensive measures by which 
the criminal justice system may be supple- 
mented during civil disorders so that its de- 
liberate functions are protected, and the 
quality of justice is maintained. 

Such emergency plans require broad com- 
munity participation and dedicated leader- 
ship by the bench and bar. They should 
include: 

Laws sufficient to deter and punish riot 
conduct. 

Additional judges, bail and probation of- 
ficers, and clerical staff. 

Arrangements for volunteer lawyers to help 
prosecutors and to represent riot defendants 
at every stage of proceedings. 

Policies to ensure proper and individual 
bail, arraignment, pre-trial, trial and sen- 
tencing proceedings. 

Procedures for processing arrested persons, 
such as summons and release, and release on 
personal recognizance, which permit separa- 
tion of minor offenders from those dangerous 
to the community, in order that serious of- 
fenders may be detained and prosecuted ef- 
fectively. 

Adequate emergency processing and deten- 
tion facilities. 


Chapter 14: Damages: Repair and compen- 
sation 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government: 

Amend the Federal Disaster Act—which 
now applies only to natural disasters—to 
permit Federal emergency food and medical 
assistance to cities during major civil dis- 
orders, and provide long-term economic 
assistance afterwards. 

With the cooperation of the states, create 
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incentives for the private insurance industry 
to provide more adequate property-insur- 
ance coverage in inner-city areas. 

The Commission endorses the report of 
the National Advisory Panel on Insurance 
in Riot-Affected Areas: “Meeting the Insur- 
ance Crisis of our Cities.” 


Chapter 15: The news media and the riots 


In his charge to the Commission, the Presi- 
dent asked: “What effect do the mass media 
have on the riots?” 

The Commission determined that the an- 
swer to the President’s question did not lie 
solely in the performance of the press and 
broadcasters in reporting the riots. Our anal- 
ysis had to consider also the over-all treat- 
ment by the media of the Negro ghettos, com- 
munity relations, racial attitudes, and pov- 
erty—day by day and month by month, 
year in and year out. 

A wide range of interviews with govern- 
ment Officials, law enforcement authorities, 
media personnel and other citizens, includ- 
ing ghetto residents, as well as a quantitative 
analysis of riot coverage and a special con- 
ference with industry representatives lead 
us to conclude that: 

Despite instances of sensationalism, in- 
accuracy and distortion, newspapers, radio 
and television tried on the whole to give a 
balanced, factual account of the 1967 
disorders. 

Elements of the news media failed to 
portray accurately the scale and character 
of the violence that occurred last summer. 
The over-all effect was, we believe, an 
exaggeration of both mood and event. 

Important segments of the media failed 
to report adequately on the causes and con- 
sequences of civil disorders and on the un- 
derlying problems of race relations. They 
have not communicated to the majority of 
their audience—which is white—a sense of 
the degradation, misery and hopelessness of 
life in the ghetto. 

These failings must be corrected, and the 
improvement must come from within the 
industry. Freedom of the press is not the 
issue. Any effort to impose governmental 
restrictions would be inconsistent with fun- 
damental constitutional precepts. 

We have seen evidence that the news 
media are becoming aware of and concerned 
about their performance in this field. As that 
concern grows, coverage will improve. But 
much more must be done, and it must be 
done soon. 

The Commission recommends that the 
media: 

Expand coverage of the Negro community 
and of race problems through permanent 
assignment of reporters familiar with urban 
and racial affairs, and through establish- 
ment of more and better links with the 
Negro community. 

Integrate Negroes and Negro activities into 
all aspects of coverage and content, includ- 
ing newspaper articles and television pro- 
gramming. The news media must publish 
newspapers and produce programs that rec- 
ognize the existence and activities of Negroes 
as a group within the community and as a 
part of the larger community. 

Recruit more Negroes into journalism and 
broadcasting and promote those who are 
qualified to positions of significant responsi- 
bility. Recruitment should begin in high 
schools and continue through college; where 
necessary, aid for training should be pro- 
vided. 

Improve coordination with police in re- 
porting riot news through advance p 
and cooperate with the police in the desig- 
nation of police information officers, estab- 
lishment of information centers, and devel- 
opment of mutually acceptable guidelines for 
riot reporting and the conduct of media 
personnel. 

Accelerate efforts to ensure accurate and 
responsible reporting of riot and racial news, 
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through adoption by all news gathering orga- 
nizations of stringent internal staff guide- 
lines. 

Cooperate in the establishment of a pri- 
vately organized and funded institute of Ur- 
ban Communications to train and educate 
journalists in urban affairs, recruit and train 
more Negro journalists, develop methods for 
view coverage of riots and racial issues, and 
support continuing research in the urban 
field. 

Chapter 16: The future of the cities 


By 1985, the Negro population in central 
cities is expected to increase by 72 per cent 
to approximately 20.8 million. Coupled with 
the continued improving police-press rela- 
tions, re-exodus of white families to the sub- 
urbs, this growth will produce majority Negro 
populations in many of the Nation's largest 
cities. 

The future of these cities, and of their 
burgeoning Negro populations, is grim. Most 
new employment opportunities are being 
created in suburbs and outlying areas, The 
trend will continue unless important changes 
in public policy are made. 

In prospect, therefore, is further deteriora- 
tion of already inadequate municipal tax 
bases in the face of increasing demands for 
public services, and continuing unemploy- 
ment and poverty among the urban Negro 
population: 

Three choices are open to the Nation: 

We can maintain present policies, contin- 
uing both the proportion of the Nation’s 
resources now allocated to programs for the 
unemployed and the disadvantaged, and the 
inadequate and failing effort to achieve an 
integrated society. 

We can adopt a policy of “enrichment” 
aimed at improving dramatically the quality 
of ghetto life while abandoning integration 
as a goal. 

We can pursue integration by combining 
ghetto “enrichment” with policies which will 
encourage Negro movement out of central 
city areas. 

The first choice, continuance of present 
policies, has ominous consequences for our 
society. The share of the Nation’s resources 
now allocated to programs for the disad- 
vantaged is insufficient to arrest the de- 
terioration of life in central city ghettos. 
Under such conditions, a rising proportion 
of Negroes may come to see in the depriva- 
tion and segregation they experience, a justi- 
fication for violent protest, or for extending 
support to now isolated extremists who advo- 
cate civil disruption. Large-scale and con- 
tinuing violence could result, followed by 
white retaliation, and, ultimately, the sepa- 
ration of the two communities in a garrison 
state. 

Even if violence does not occur, the con- 
sequences are unacceptable. Development of 
a racially integrated society, extraordinarily 
difficult today, will be virtually impossible 
when the present black ghetto population of 
12.5 million has grown to almost 21 mil- 
lion. 

To continue present policies is to make 
permanent the division of our country into 
two societies; one, largely Negro and poor, 
located in the central cities; the other, pre- 
dominantly white and affluent, located in 
the suburbs and in outlying areas. 

The second choice, ghetto enrichment 
coupled with abandonment of integration, is 
also unacceptable. It is another way of choos- 
ing a permanently divided country. Moreover, 
equality cannot be achieved under conditions 
of nearly complete separation. In a country 
where the economy, and particularly the re- 
sources of employment, are predominantly 
white, a policy of separation can only rele- 
gate Negroes to a permanently inferior eco- 
nomic status. 

We believe that the only possible choice 
for America is the third—a policy which 
combines ghetto enrichment with programs 
designed to encourage integration of sub- 
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stantial numbers of Negroes into the society 
outside the ghetto. 

Enrichment must be an important ad- 
junct to integration, for no matter how am- 
bitious or energetic the program, few Negroes 
now living in central cities can be quickly 
integrated. In the meantime, large-scale im- 
provement in the quality of ghetto life is 
essential. 

But this can be no more than an interim 
strategy. Programs must be developed which 
will permit substantial Negro movement out 
of the ghettos. The primary goal must be a 
single society, in which every citizen will be 
free to live and work according to his capabil- 
ities and desires, not his color. 


Chapter 17: Recommendations for national 
action 


Introduction 


No American—white or black—can escape 
the consequences of the continuing social 
and economic decay of our major cities. 

Only a commitment to national action on 
an unprecedented scale can shape a future 
compatible with the historic ideals of Amer- 
ican society. 

The great productivity of our economy, and 
a Federal revenue system which is highly 
responsive to economic growth, can provide 
the resources 

The major need is to generate new will— 
the will to tax ourselves to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the vital needs of the Nation. 

We have set forth goals and proposed strat- 
egies to reach those goals. We discuss and 
recommend programs not to commit each of 
us to specific parts of such programs but to 
illustrate the type and dimension of action 
needed. 

The major goal is the creation of a true 
union—a single society and a single Ameri- 
can identity. Toward that goal, we propose 
the following objectives for national action: 

Opening up opportunities to those who are 
restricted by racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation and eliminating all barriers to their 
choice of jobs, education and housing, 

Removing the frustration of powerlessness 
among the disadvantaged by providing the 
means for them to deal with the problems 
that affect their own lives and by increasing 
the capacity of our public and private in- 
stitutions to respond to these problems. 

In communication across racial 
lines to destroy stereotypes, to halt polariza- 
tion, end distrust and hostility and create 
common ground for efforts toward public 
order and social justice. 

We propose these aims to fulfill our pledge 
of equality and to meet the fundamental 
needs of a democratic and civilized society— 
domestic peace and social justice. 

Employment 

Pervasive unemployment and underem- 
ployment are the most persistent and serious 
grievances in the Negro ghetto. They are in- 
extricably linked to the problem of civil dis- 
order. 

Despite Federal expenditures for 
manpower development and training pro- 
grams and sustained general economic pros- 
perity and increasing demands for skilled 
workers, about two million—white and non- 
white—are permanently unemployed. About 
ten million are underemployed, of whom 6.5 
million work full time for wages below the 
poverty line. 

‘The 500,000 “hard-core” unemployed in the 
central cities who lack a basic education and 
are unable to hold a steady job are made up 
in large part of Negro males between the 
ages of 18 and 25. In the riot cities which 
we surveyed, Negroes were three times as 
likely as whites to hold unskilled jobs, which 
are often part time, seasonal, low-paying and 
“dead end.” 

Negro males between the ages of 15 and 25 
predominated among the rioters. More than 
20 per cent of the rioters were unemployed, 
and many who were employed held intermit- 
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tent, low status, unskilled jobs which they 
regarded as below their education and ability. 

The Commission recommends that the Fed- 
eral Government: 

Undertake joint efforts with cities and 
states to consolidate existing manpower pro- 
grams to avoid fragmentation and duplica- 
tion, 

Take immediate action to create two mil- 
lion new jobs over the next three years—one 
million in the public sector and one million 
in the private sector—to absorb the hard- 
core unemployed and materially reduce the 
level of underemployment for all workers, 
black and white. We propose 250,000 public 
sector and 300,000 private sector jobs in the 
first year. 

Provide on-the-job training by both pub- 
lic and private employers with reimburse- 
ment to private employers for the extra costs 
of training the hard-core unemployed, by 
contract or by tax credits. 

Provide tax and other incentives to in- 
vestment in rural as well as urban poverty 
areas in order to offer to the rural poor an 
alternative to migration to urban centers. 

Take new and vigorous action to remove 
artificial barriers to employment and pro- 
motion, including not only racial discrimina- 
tion but, in certain cases, arrest records or 
lack of a high school diploma. Strengthen 
those agencies such as the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, charged with 
eliminating discriminatory practices, and 
provide full support for Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act allowing Federal grant-in- 
aid funds to be withheld from activities 
which discriminate on grounds of color or 
race. 

The Commission commends the recent 
public commitment of the National Council 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Unions, AFL-CIO, to encourage and recruit 
Negro membership in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. This commitment should be intensi- 
fied and implemented. 


Education 


Education in a democratic society must 
equip children to develop their potential and 
to participate fully in American life. For the 
community at large, the schools have dis- 
charged this responsibility well. But for many 
minorities, and particularly for the children 
of the ghetto, the schools have failed to pro- 
vide the educational experience which could 
overcome the effects of discrimination and 
deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent sources 
of grievance and resentment within the Negro 
community. The hostility of Negro parents 
and students toward the school system is 
generating increasing conflict and causing 
disruption within many city school districts. 
But the most dramatic evidence of the rela- 
tionship between educational practices and 
civil disorders lies in the high incidence of 
riot participation by ghetto youth who have 
not completed high school. 

The bleak record of public education for 
ghetto children is growing worse, In the criti- 
cal skills—verbal and reading ability—Negro 
students are falling farther behind whites 
with each year of school completed. The 
high unemployment and underemployment 
rate for Negro youth is evidence, in part, of 
the growing educational crisis. 

We support integration as the priority ed- 
ucation strategy; it is essential to the future 
of American society. In this last summer's 
disorders we have seen the consequences of 
racial isolation at all levels, and of attitudes 
toward race, on both sides, produced by three 
centuries of myth, ignorance and bias. It is 
indispensable that opportunities for inter- 
action between the races be expanded. 

We recognize that the growing dominance 
of city school district populations by dis- 
advantaged minorities will not soon be ar- 
rested. No matter how great the effort to- 
ward desegregation, many children of the 
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ghetto will not, within their school careers, 
attend integrated schools. 

If existing disadvantages are not to be 
perpetuated, we must drastically improve the 
quality of ghetto education. Equality of re- 
sults with all-white schools must be the goal. 

To implement these strategies, the Com- 
mission recommends: 

Sharply increased efforts to eliminate de 
facto segregation in our schools through 
substantial Federal aid to school systems 
seeking to desegregate either within the sys- 
tem or in cooperation with neighboring 
school systems. 

Elimination of racial discrimination in 
Northern as well as Southern schools by vig- 
orous application of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Extension of quality early childhood edu- 
cation to every disadvantaged child in the 
country. 

Efforts to improve dramatically school serv- 
ing disadvantaged children through substan- 
tial Federal funding of year-round quality 
compensatory education programs, improved 
teaching and expanded experimentation and 
research. 

Elimination of illiteracy through greater 
Federal support for adult basic education. 

Enlarged opportunities for parent and 
community participation in the public 
schools. 

Reoriented vocational education empha- 
sizing work-experience training and the in- 
volvement of business and industry. 

Expanded opportunities for higher educa- 
tion through increased Federal assistance to 
disadvantaged students. 

Revision of state aid formulas to assure 
more per student aid to districts having a 
high proportion of disadvantaged school-age 
children. 

The Welfare System 


Our present system of public welfare is 
designed to save money instead of people, 
and tragically ends up doing neither. This 
system has two critical deficiencies: 

Pirst, it excludes large numbers of per- 
sons who are in great need, and who, if pro- 
vided a decent level of support, might be 
able to become more productive and self- 
sufficient. No Federal funds are available for 
millions of men and women who are needy 
but neither aged, handicapped nor the par- 
ents of minor children, 

Second, for those who are included, the 
system provides assistance well below the 
minimum necessary for a decent level of ex- 
istence, and imposes restrictions that en- 
courage continued dependency on welfare 
and undermine self- 

A welter of statutory requirements and 
administrative practices and regulations op- 
erate to remind recipients that they are con- 
sidered untrustworthy, promiscuous and lazy. 
Residence requirements prevent assistance to 
people in need who are newly arrived in the 
state. Regular searches of recipients’ homes 
violate privacy. Inadequate social services 
compound the problems. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government, acting with state and 
local governments where necessary, reform 
the existing welfare system to: 

Establish uniform national standards of 
assistance at least as high as the annual 
“poverty level” of income, now set by the So- 
cial Security Administration at $3335 for an 
urban family of four. 

Require that all states receiving Federal 
welfare contributions participate in the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children-Unem- 
ployed Parents program (AFDC-UP) that 
permits assistance to families with both fa- 
ther and mother in the home, thus aiding 
the family while it is still intact. 

Bear a substantially greater portion of all 
welfare costs—at least 90 per cent of total 
payments, 

Increase incentives for seeking employment 
and job training, but remove restrictions re- 
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cently enacted by the Congress that would 
compel mothers of young children to work, 

Provide more adequate social services 
through neighborhood centers and through 
family-planning programs. 

Remove the freeze placed by the 1967 wel- 
fare amendments on the percentage of chil- 
dren in a state that can be covered by Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Eliminate residence requirements. 

As a long-range goal, the Commission rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government seek 
to develop a national system of income sup- 
plementation based strictly on need with two 
broad and basic purposes: 

To provide, for those who can work or 
who do work, any n supplements in 
such a way as to develop incentives for fuller 
employment; 

To provide, for those who cannot work and 
for mothers who decide to remain with their 
children, a minimum standard of decent 
living, and aid in saving children from the 
prison of poverty that has held their parents. 

A broad system of supplementation would 
involve substantially greater Federal expend- 
itures than anything now contemplated. 
The cost will range widely depending on the 
standard of need accepted as the “basic al- 
lowance” to individuals and families, and 
on the rate at which additional income above 
this level is taxed. Yet if the deepening cycle 
of poverty and dependence on welfare can be 
broken, if the children of the poor can be 
given the opportunity to scale the wall that 
now separates them from the rest of society, 
the return on this investment will be great 


indeed. 
Housing 


After more than three decades of frag- 
mented and grossly underfunded Federal 
housing programs, nearly six million sub- 
standard housing units remain occupied in 
the United States. 

The housing problem is particularly acute 
in the Negro ghettos. Nearly two thirds of all 
nonwhite families living in the central cities 
today live in neighborhoods marked with 
substandard housing and general urban 
blight. Two major factors are responsible. 

First: Many ghetto residents simply cannot 
pay the rent n to support decent 
housing. In Detroit, for example, over 40 per 
cent of the nonwhite occupied units in 1960 
required rent of over 35 per cent of the 
tenants’ income. 

Second: Discrimination prevents access to 
many nonslum areas, particularly the sub- 
urbs, where good housing exists. In addi- 
tion, by creating a “back pressure” in the 
racial ghettos, it makes it possible for land- 
lords to break up apartments for denser oc- 
cupancy, and keeps prices and rents of 
deteriorated ghetto housing higher than 
they would be in a truly free market. 

To date, Federal have been able 
to do comparatively little to provide hous- 
ing for the disadvantaged. In the 31-year 
history of subsidized Federal housing, only 
about 800,000 units have been constructed, 
with recent production averaging about 
50,000 units a year. By comparison, over a 
period only three years longer, FHA insur- 
ance guarantees have made possible the 
construction of over ten million middle and 
upper-income units. 

Two points are fundamental to the Com- 
mission’s recommendations: 

First: Federal housing programs must be 
given a new thrust aimed at overcoming 
the prevailing patterns of racial segregation. 
If this is not done, those will con- 
tinue to concentrate the most impoverished 
and dependent segments of the population 
into the central-city ghettos where there is 
already a critical gap between the needs of 
the population and the public resources to 
deal with them. 

Second: The private sector must be 
brought into the production and financing 
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of low and moderate rental housing to sup- 
ply the capabilities and capital necessary 
to meet the housing needs of the Nation. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government: 

Enact a comprehensive and enforceable 
Federal open housing law to cover the sale 
or rental of all housing, including single 
family homes. 

Reorient Federal housing programs to 
place more low and moderate income hous- 
ing outside of ghetto areas. 

Bring within the reach of low and mod- 
erate income families within the next five 
years, six million new and existing units of 
decent housing, beginning with 600,000 units 
in the next year. 

To reach this goal we recommend: 

Expansion and modification of the rent 
supplement program to permit use of sup- 
plements for existing housing, thus greatly 
increasing the reach of the program. 

Expansion and modification of the below- 
market interest rate program to enlarge the 
interest subsidy to all sponsors and pro- 
vide interest-free loans to nonprofit spon- 
sors to cover pre-construction costs and 
permit sale of projects to non-profit corpora- 
tions, cooperatives and condominiums. 

Creation of an ownership supplement pro- 
gram similar to present rent supplements, to 
make home ownership possible for low-in- 
come families. 

Federal writedown of interest rates on 
loans to private builders constructing moder- 
ate-rent housing. 

Expansion of the public housing program, 
with emphasis on small units on scattered 
sites, and leasing and “turnkey” programs. 

Expansion of the Model Cities program. 

Expansion and reorientation of the urban 
renewal program to give priority to projects 
directly assisting low-income households to 
obtain adequate housing. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the first witnesses to be invited to 
appear before this Commission was Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Clark, a distinguished and percep- 
tive scholar. Referring to the reports of ear- 
lier riot commissions, he said. 

I read that report. . of the 1919 riot in 
Chicago, and it is as if I were reading the 
report of the investigating committee on the 
Harlem riot of 35, the report of the investi- 
gating committee on the Harlem riot of 43, 
the report of the McCone Commission on the 
Watts riot. 

I must again in candor say to you mem- 
bers of this Commission—it is a kind of Alice 
in Wonderland—with the same moving pic- 
ture re-shown over and over again, the same 
analysis, the same recommendations, and 
the same inaction. 

These words come to our minds as we con- 
clude this Report. 

We have provided an honest beginning. We 
have learned much. But we have uncovered 
no startling truths, no unique insights, no 
simple solutions. The destruction and the 
bitterness of racial disorder, the harsh po- 
lemics of black revolt and white repression 
have been seen and heard before in this 
country. 

It is time now to end the destruction and 
the violence, not only in the streets of the 
ghetto but in the lives of people. 


RioT REPORT 


The report of the Riot Commission splits 
the darkness like a flash of lightning. It is 
a distinguished, powerful and potentially 
useful document not because it presents any 
startling revelations or novel solutions but 
because it tells the truth with stark candor, 
exposing the hideous cancer of racial dis- 
crimination and injustice which must be 
excised from the American system if it is not 
to prove fatal to American life. 

The danger is more than a danger of dis- 
order. It goes beyond the perils of “the long, 
hot summer.” It threatens more than vio- 
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lence and arson and looting and destruction, 
What is at stake is the unity of America. 
This Nation, the Commission warns, is mov- 
ing toward two societies, one black, one 
white—separate and unequal. If that moye- 
ment is not arrested and reversed, it will 
bring death to the most hopeful of all man- 
kind’s attempts at political organization. 
The alternative to separation is unity—the 
extension of the promise of American life 
to all Americans irrespective of race. 

One of the most useful aspects of the Riot 
Commission’s report is that it shatters some 
myths. It dismisses unequivocally the idea 
that last summer’s riots were the result of 
any organized plan or conspiracy. The true 
causes lie in pervasive segregation and dis- 
crimination in education, employment and 
housing, in the concentration of impover- 
ished and desperate Negroes in the decaying 
inner cities, and in the squalor, degradation, 
bitterness and alienation of these ghettoes. 

How much of the violence of last summer 
was a direct consequence of misguided police 
conduct is one of the startling disclosures of 
the report. Again and again, shots fired by 
nervous or trigger-happy police officers were 
assumed to come from snipers and were an- 
swered by volleys tragically destructive to 
life and property. The Commission warns in 
the sternest terms against the danger of ex- 
cessive force in combating unrest and most 
particularly against resort to weapons of 
mass destruction, such as automatic rifles, 
machine guns and tanks. The use of such 
weapons in densely populated urban areas is 
sheer madness. 

Is there yet time to avert the waste and 
sorrow and disaster of rioting in the summer 
months that lie ahead? Little time is left: 
and little has been learned from the experi- 
ence of the summers that have passed. But 
the truth, if understood and accepted by a 
free people, can be immensely invigorating 
and liberating. The Commission points to 
solutions. They are obvious but they are not 
easy. They call, in short, for an obliteration 
of all color lines and for the generous hold- 
ing out of a helping hand to all those—es- 
pecially to the youth—who have for so long 
been confined in the basement of the Amer- 
ican economy and the American polity. 
Treated in time, cancers may be curable. 

The report—or at least the summary of it 
currently available—provides few specifics as 
to expenditures and commitment of re- 
sources. It does, however, say one thing that 
goes to the very heart of the problem. Ob- 
serving that the programs it p “will 
require unprecedented levels of funding and 
performance,” it declares that “there can be 
no higher priority for national action and 
no higher claim on the Nation’s conscience.” 
Here is the real nub of the matter. When 
this truth is genuinely and unstintingly ac- 
cepted by the Nation’s leadership—when it 
can really be made the first order of business 
for the American people—it may afford the 
margin of hope that will restore the national 
health. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
timing of this report, with its urgent and 
alarming conclusions, comes at a critical 
point in this debate and I think 
strengthens our argument to the point 
where we simply must, as the Senate and 
as the Congress and as decent Americans, 
remove the curse and blight of discrim- 
ination in the sale and rental of housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we deal, im 
this cloture vote, first, with the ability 
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of the Senate to unshackle itself of a 
rule to which it is chained and has been 
for a long time. 

It is very interesting to me that our 
colleagues who bitterly oppose cloture 
do not reconsider the position of the 
South as it now faces the rest of the Na- 
tion. It is making a section of itself, it 
is not being made a section of, by its un- 
willingness to accept developments, in its 
own society. 

I make the prediction that if rule XXII 
were relaxed—we hear the arguments 
that we suddenly spring amendments and 
that the time is limited to 1 hour—the 
rule would be less used. The reason we 
have the paroxysm is that we become dis- 
heartened or exasperated over the inabil- 
ity of the democratic process to func- 
tion in this Chamber, so Senators who 
may not favor particular proposals or 
amendments, or even the basic measure, 
can see that the Senate does not stand 
impotent before the country. The debate 
must be closed. The rules were written 
also to protect those who complain that 
it is not protecting them. So I hope our 
whole attitude toward this rule will be 
revised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The other point I wish to 
make here is that what we are going to 
deal with represents the moral position 
of the Nation, precisely because there is 
fear that there may be disorders in the 
cities, as there were in 1967, and precisely 
because it is the determination of all 
Members of Congress to uphold the law 
and to inexorably suppress insurrection, 
civil disobedience, and public disorder. 
Precisely for that reason, we must be 
in a moral position to be able to say to 
the country, “We have done everything 
we can as legislators to begin to afford 
ise acon where it has been denied so 
ong.” 

That is the attitude we must bear in 
mind. In my judgment, this is as much an 
antiriot bill as any suppressive measure 
or any measure to fortify the Armed 
Forces or the police could be. This rep- 
resents the moral basis of the country. 
We are trying to do justice. If we deny 
it, we have no complaint if people feel 
Government processes are impotent and 
that they cannot work even if a decided 
majority wants them to work, so there is 
no other recourse but extralegal means. 

I hope Members of the Senate will 
think of it in that manner in view of 
the very portentous issue before the 
country. 

I thank the minority leader for yield- 
ing to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
me 30 seconds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the disposition of the pending cloture 
motion, the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to clear the floor and the lobbies of all 
staff personnel except the staffs of the 
Secretary of the Senate, the Sergeant 
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at Arms, the secretary for the majority, 
the secretary for the minority, and the 
two policy committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Sergeant 
at Arms is so directed. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the very distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, all of my 
life, I have heard that nothing is certain 
but death and taxes. During recent years, 
we have found another item that might 
properly be added to these two. It has 
become equally certain that in every 
election year a so-called civil rights bill 
will be pressed in the Congress. 

This is an election year, and the pend- 
ing legislation is entitled a civil rights 
measure. 

The Congress is constantly threatened 
with all kinds of civil disorders and riots 
unless we pass every bill of this type that 
is presented. Back of this legislation is 
the contention repeated again and again 
that poverty and squalor in the ghettos 
and lack of income on the part of our 
largest minority group will drive this 
Nation into the throes of a racial revo- 
lution. This morning’s radio in present- 
ing a brief outline of the report of the 
President’s Commission dealing with 
riots and civil disorders emphasizes this 
feature. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, there are 
more than five white families in this 
country whose incomes are below the na- 
tional median for every Negro family be- 
low that level. Seldom do we hear of the 
plight of the poor whites in this land. 
They escape the attention of the Presi- 
dent’s various Commissions. Apparently, 
they are not registered to vote and or- 
ganized into blocs, for they are seldom 
mentioned on this floor. The Attorney 
General and the remainder of the ad- 
ministration appear committed only to 
the poor Negroes of the land, for I have 
not heard of any voting drives to assure 
this larger number of poor whites will 
express themselves at the ballot box. Be 
that as it may, Mr. President, there are 
as many or more whites in our ghettos 
than there are Negroes. I am happy that 
we have not had an intensive and long 
drawn out racial clash in the South in 
the last few years. We have had several 
in other areas of the country, such as 
Los Angeles, Detroit, and Newark. To 
show the fallacy of the income argu- 
ment, studies made of the areas where 
these riots raged indicate that, at least 
in Watts and Detroit, they occurred in 
above-average-income Negro sections. In 
Detroit, the average family income in the 
areas involved ran well above $6,000 per 
family and more than 40 percent of 
those who resided in that area were in 
the employ of the large automobile 
manufacturers of Detroit who pay much 
better than average wages. 

All of the facts brought forward to 
date fail to indicate that the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money—I have 
heard estimates of from $10 to $40 thou- 
sand million—will eliminate all of the 
racial tensions attributed to lack of in- 
come. 

I assume, Mr. President, that as long 
as people are born of different races and 
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until the process of amalgamation of the 
races is complete in this country, there 
will always be racial incidents. But I am 
glad, Mr. President, that the most notable 
riots and rebellions that have occurred 
since 1964 have occurred far from the 
Southern States. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this 
fact is causing northern and western 
politicians some trouble. The original bill 
that was brought here was tailored only 
to fit the South and to extend Federal 
protection only to the rights of minority 
groups. When politicians in riot-torn 
areas have been asked what they pro- 
pose to do about the situation, they 
spread their arms to hide the desolation 
and destruction of the riots in their areas 
and take a verse from the old song of 
Dixie. Instead of proposing any remedy 
for their own shortcomings, they magnify 
those in the South and in effect attempt 
to divert attention by saying, “ ‘Look 
away, look away, look away down south in 
Dixie.’ I have here a bill that will punish 
any southerner who violates the civil 
rights of a minority group.” 

Mr. President, there are many features 
of this bill that will promote more viola- 
tion of civil rights than they will remedy. 
Indeed, many eminent newspaper editors 
in the South have shown an absolute 
disregard for the potential for the viola- 
tion of civil rights of white people con- 
tained in this measure. 

In my own State, there are almost 40 
counties which have more Negro resi- 
dents than whites. It is only a matter of 
time until the Negro majority will take 
over the government of those counties. 

When this occurs and white people are 
intimidated and kept from the polls and 
other rights are violated and denied, it 
is highly unlikely that they will be able 
to secure prosecution. 

The majority in the county, though 
the minority in the State and Nation, 
would control the State courts in those 
counties, and nothing is more unlikely 
than that a Federal Attorney General 
will go into a county in a Southern State 
to protect the rights of a member of the 
white minority in that county. 

For that reason, Mr. President, an 
amendment was offered which extended 
the protection of this bill to all people of 
all races. Nothing could be fairer than 
that, but that amendment was tabled. 
Let me say, Mr, President, that as long 
as there is one county in my State where 
this situation prevails, I shall continue to 
resist legislation of this character that 
is tailored specifically for the benefit of 
a chosen group. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the Senator 
from Georgia 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, an ob- 
servation was made on the floor a few 
minutes ago critical of Senators from 
the Southern States who oppose this bill 
and who likewise are opposed to gag rule 
in the Senate. The limitations of time 
prevent extended discussion, but I will 
say, Mr. President, that Iam very proud 
of the fact that southern Senators have, 
with few exceptions, for years defended 
the Constitution of the United States as 
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it is written. Only a few of them have 
accepted the most recent accordion 
theory of the Constitution, that it can 
be expanded and contracted to meet any 
condition or need, real or imaginary. 

We still cling to the belief that the 
Constitution should be amended only in 
the manner provided therein. We oppose 
its constant amendment by judicial de- 
cree or Executive order or by simple leg- 
islation in conflict with its terms. 

However laudable and desirable the 
objectives of this legislation may be, I 
shall never have apologies for voting 
against a bill that I believe to be clearly 
in conflict with the provisions of the 
Constitution I am sworn to uphold. 

One word now with respect to this 
housing provision. Mr. President, many 
men have worked hard and stinted and 
saved to own their own homes. Many 
have done it without the assistance of 
the Federal Government. This bill would 
have the Federal Government invade the 
right, of private property and put re- 
strictions around the right of ownership. 
Tt, in effect, extends the right of eminent 
domain to individuals belonging to a mi- 
nority group to take property for private 
instead of public uses, In addition, this 
right will be asserted by the Attorney 
General at the expense of all of the 
taxpayers. 

If we go this far in striking down the 
right of property, one of the three pil- 
lars of our free enterprise system, we will 
soon see other invasions or limitations 
of the liberty and rights of our people. 
This bill tends to make Nikita Khru- 
shchev a notable prophet with respect to 
his statement that the children of this 
generation of Americans would live in a 
socialistic state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 10 seconds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield one-half min- 
ute to the Senator from Ohio. 

AMENDMENT NO, 589 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed and that it be 
deemed to have been read under rule 
XXII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my 
remaining 2 minutes to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Declaration of Independence contains 
these words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuant of Happiness. 


What is wrong with giving all Ameri- 
cans the liberty to choose their own 
homes? 

The Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States of America says: 

We the People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common Defence, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 
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I believe, Mr. President, that freedom 
of choice in housing for all Americans 
is one of the best means of realizing 
the aims of this Preamble. 

Then there is the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
states: 

SECTION I. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. 


I think it is only proper that we give to 
all Americans the rights of full citizen- 
ship which are so patently and inher- 
ently theirs, as has been written so in- 
delibly in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, an article in this morn- 
ing’s paper under date of March 1 from 
Saigon reveals that 470 Americans died 
in the fighting last week. That is the sec- 
ond highest total for any week in the 
Vietnamese war. I wonder what was the 
color of those Americans who died for 
their country? 

That same article relates that 2,675 
were wounded. They were Americans of 
all colors. 

The total killed to date in Vietnam 
is 18,709. They were Americans of all 
shades and hues. There have been 115,114 
Americans of all colors killed and 
wounded. 

The total casualties—and it is getting 
pretty close to the Korean war total of 
killed and wounded—are 133,853. They 
came from all walks of life and represent 
all creeds and colors. 

Mr. President, I only wish to add that 
the responsibility of all Americans is 
closely and inextricably tied to the judi- 
cial protection and equality of oppor- 
tunity that is the right of all our citizens. 

The Dirksen substitute goes a long 
way in assuring that all our people— 
North, South, East, and West—are al- 
lowed to exercise the full measure of 
these rights. 

I urge its support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, after much 
refiection, I have reached for my own 
part the basic conclusion that, after 
years of debate on civil rights and hous- 
ing, I would facilitate the Senate in work- 
ing its majority will on these subjects 
under reasonable circumstances. 

In consequence, I have voted against 
each motion to table and for each motion 
for cloture. 

There is now pending a cloture peti- 
tion on an entirely new bill. Moreover, 
the bill was changed by its author only 
late yesterday in major manner which 
I have not had the opportunity to study. 
Other changes, about 70 amendments, 
are proposed. 

Mr. President, I cannot in good con- 
science vote to forestall debate on far- 
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reaching amendments which I have not 
had the opportunity to read. 

This is not to foreclose the possibility 
of voting for the pending bill, or, perhaps 
at another time, of voting for cloture on 
the pending bill. However, under the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, I cannot now 
in good conscience do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Illinois 
is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 1964 
when we came to grips with a major civil 
rights bill, I reminded the Senate of what 
Victor Hugo wrote in his diary the night 
he died. 

There he wrote: 

Stronger than all the honors is an idea 
whose time has come. 


This matter of equality of opportunity 
in civil rights is an idea whose time has 
come. And all the fulminations, whether 
substantial or superficial, will not stay 
the march of that idea. 

When pure food was before the Senate 
years ago, we could have heard the same 
type of plea inveighing against the in- 
trusion of the Government into the af- 
fairs of the people. 

When child labor first engrossed the 
attention of Congress—and we can go 
back and read those debates—the same 
arguments could be heard then. 

When equality for women by confer- 
ring on them the right of suffrage was 
before the Senate, there were the same 
arguments, 

The arguments we hear today are the 
ones that we heard on the major rights 
bill in 1964. We heard them even when 
the matter was before the Civil Rights 
Commission. We heard the same argu- 
ments on prior civil rights bills, and we 
heard them again today. 

This idea simply will not be stayed. 
The States have been slow on the trig- 
ger. In 9 years 21 States have actually 
come to grips with it. Five of them, how- 
ever, had to go back and implement their 
statutes because what they originally did 
was weak. 

It would probably take 15 years to 
reach this goal that has been so well set 
out by the majority leader in the Con- 
stitution and in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. And, in my judgment, this 
social cleavage, this divisive force will not 
wait that long. 

Mr. President, this is a crucial hour in 
the history of the Senate because either 
we embrace the opportunity and show 
that we have the ability to do it, or we 
confess here and now either our inability 
or our unwillingness to advance this idea 
in the interest of equality of opportunity. 

That is what is involved in this vote 
on cloture. This is a procedural matter, 
and the question is whether we shall have 
an opportunity within limited time to go 
ahead and push this work of many minds 
to a conclusion or shut it off. 

I remind my colleagues that, going 
back over the history of filibusters and 
cloture, nearly every measure that was 
filibustered sooner or later found its way 
to the Federal statute books. And this 
measure will do likewise, notwithstand- 
ing the outcome of the vote today. 

This is a day when we make some his- 
tory in this country. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 590 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield me 30 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit an amendment and ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be considered as read and having 
qualified under rule XII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? Time is under con- 
trol. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, on yester- 
day I submitted an amendment to the 
pending Dirksen substitute. 

I wish to state at this time that the 
reason for the proposal, as I disclosed to 
my colleagues, or part of my colleagues 
yesterday, was that I was under the mis- 
taken impression that the substance of 
the amendment had been embodied in 
the language of the draft proposal. I was 
mistaken in this respect. I make no criti- 
cism. It was an honest misunderstanding. 

I feel, however, obligated, and choose 
this amendment as my route, to try to 
offer what I thought was the original 
agreement. 

I point out that while I hope the 
amendment may be agreed to, I believe 
this matter is of such urgent importance 
and the need and the requirement for 
reasonable and moderate legislation in 
this field is so great that I shall support 
the passage of the pending bill with or 
without the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized for 
1 minute. í 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we have 
two vital issues before us today. One mat- 
ter involves the legislative procedure of 
the Senate on the application of cloture. 
The other matter involves civil rights. 

I have voted for every civil rights bill 
that has been enacted by Congress since 
I have been a Member of Congress for 
nearly 30 years. 

I have also consistently opposed the 
promiscuous and capricious use of clo- 
ture. 

I agree thoroughly with what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] said this morning. If we 
are going to start now to invoke cloture 
on new legislation which we have not 
read, and on which even the authors are 
still trying to change the text, we will be 
making a mockery of the rules of the Sen- 
ate. Surely Senators have the right to 
expect the authors of this so-called com- 
promise to place before us an agreed upon 
finished package upon which to work our 
will before asking us to apply the cloture 
rule to their nebulous proposals. 
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Consequently, I shall vote against 
cloture. I hope in the end to vote for a 
civil rights bill, but not at the cost of 
sabotaging orderly and responsible Sen- 
atorial procedure by casting all legisla- 
tive prudence to the four winds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 11 a.m. having arrived and all time 
having expired, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the pending motion, which will 
be stated by the clerk. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
motion, as follows: 


MOTION FoR CLOTURE 


We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule 22 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the pend- 
ing amendment to H.R. 2516, an act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes. 

PHILIP A. Hart, ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, ED- 
WARD W. BROOKE, CLAIBORNE PELL, ED- 
WARD M. KENNEDY, WALTER F, MONDALE, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, JacoB K, JAVITS, 
HAM L. FONG, JOSEPH S. CLARK, GALE 
W. MCGEE, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Josera D. Typincs, STUART SYMING- 
TON, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, BIRCH BAYH, 
ERNEST GRUENING, EVERETT MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, MIKE MANSFIELD, WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, HUGH Scorr, MARK O. HAT- 
FIELD, HOWARD H. BAKER, JR., GEORGE D. 
AIKEN; CLIFFORD P. Cas", Tuomas H. 
KUCHEL, CHARLES H. PERCY, LEE MET- 
CALF, FRANK E. Moss, EDMUND S. MUS- 
KIE, JOSEPH M, Montoya, THOMAS J. 
MCINTYRE, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, WAYNE MORSE, FRANK 
J. LAUSCHE, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, DANTEL 
B. BREWSTER, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, DAN- 
IEL K. INOUYE, Fren R. HARRIS, HENRY 
M. JACKSON, GAYLORD NELSON, GEORGE 
McGovern, THOMAS J. Dopp, HARRISON 
A. WILLIAMS, EUGENE MCOARTHY, NOR- 
RIS COTTON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to rule XXII, the Chair now directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 13 Leg.] 

Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Anderson Harris Morse 
Baker Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bayh Hatfield Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Murphy 
Bible Hickenlooper Muskie 
Boggs Hill Nelson 
Brewster Holland Pearson 
Brooke Hollings Pell 
Burdick Hruska Percy 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Lausche Spong 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Stennis 
Dodd Long, La. Symington 
Dominick Magnuson Tal 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McCarthy Tower 

McClellan dings 
Fannin McGovern Williams, N.J 
Fong McIntyre Williams, Del 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Gore Miler Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Mondale Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Rhode 
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Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber, so that we 
can hear the rolicall? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will please 
resume their seats. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The pending vote on 
cloture will be controlled, will it not, as 
to its coverage, by the cloture motion 
that has been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
on cloture will extend to the final adop- 
tion of the amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the reference to 
the Dirksen amendment that is con- 
tained in that motion mean the amend- 
ment that is offered as a substitute to 
the entire measure, which is the pending 
measure now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This 
amendment by Mr. Dirksen would not 
have been germane, therefore, the motion 
to invoke cloture was directed to it, but 
the amendments that are pending now 
are to the Dirksen amendment and the 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would mean, 
would it not, Mr. President—and I ad- 
dress this parliamentary inquiry—that 
cloture, if voted at this time applicable 
only to the Dirksen amendment in the 
nature of a substitute and amendments 
that have been offered thereto, does not 
apply to the general original measure 
which is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not apply to closing debate on passage 
of the bill itself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are certain amendments at 
the desk which are offered to the bill as 
reported to the Senate. In the event that 
the Dirksen. substitute is agreed to, will 
it be in order that those amendments 
5 be offered to the Dirksen substi- 

ute? 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair requests that the Senator restate 
the question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a bill before us to which 
the Dirksen substitute is offered. There 
are a number of amendments at the desk 
which have been offered and would be 
in order, under rule XXII, to the orig- 
inal text of the bill. 

In the event the Dirksen substitute 
is agreed to, would it then be in order 
that those amendments, which are of- 
fered to the original bill, H.R. 2516, may 
be offered to the Dirksen substitute, al- 
though the page and section numbers 
would be different and although they 
would be offered as amendments to the 
a substitute rather than to the 

? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
been entered into a unanimous-consent 
agreement that gives authority to the 
sponsor of the amendment to make al- 
terations and references in the amend- 
ments so as to adjust them to the Dirk- 
sen substitute; and, therefore, under 
rule XXII all pending amendments 
which are directed as amendments to the 
Dirksen substitute will be the pending 
business before the Senate if cloture is 
invoked. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. CURTIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, my inquiry 
is this: If cloture is voted, and after the 
amendments to the Dirksen substitute 
are considered, and the Dirksen substi- 
tute adopted, then there would be the 
right of unlimited debate on whether or 
not the bill as amended should pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. But no further amend- 
ments would be in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if cloture 
is voted how much time will be allotted 
to each Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule each Senator will be entitled to 
1 hour. 

Mr. CURTIS. My further question is: 
Can a Senator yield part of his time to 
another Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, He may 
not do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. May a Senator use his 
time at any point in the consideration 
of the Dirksen substitute or amendments 
thereto? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. My further question is: 
Based upon the amendments placed at 
the desk and the number of amendments 
that were covered in the unanimous- 
consent request, before I vote for a limi- 
tation of debate I ask the Chair as a 
parliamentary inquiry to inform the 
Senate how many amendments are cov- 
ered by the cloture vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We do 
not have an exact count but the amend- 
ments are available here. I have them 
here but I have not counted them. 

The clerk informs me there are ap- 
proximately 70 amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS, Seventy amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. CURTIS. That would be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And those amendments 
will have to be disposed of under clo- 
ture? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, if the amendments 
are called up. 

The question is: Is it the sense of the 
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Senate that debate shall be brought toa 
close? On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let us 
have order so we can hear Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee]. If they were present 
and voting, they would vote “yea”. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typ1ncs] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator 
from Florida would vote “nay,” the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 59, 
nays 35, as follows: 


No. 14 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 
Aiken Hart Montoya 
Allott Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hatfield Morton 
Inouye Moss 

Bayh Jackson Muskie 
Boggs Javits Nelson 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Case Kuchel Prouty 
Clark Lausche Proxmire 
Cooper Long, Mo. Randolph 
Cotton Magnuson Ribicoff 
Dirksen Mansfield Scott 

d McCarthy Smith 
Dominick McGovern Symington 
Fon: McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Griffin Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 
Harris Monroney 

NAYS—35 
Bennett Gore Mundt 
Bible Hansen Murphy 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Sparkman 
Cannon Hill Spong 
Carlson Holland Stennis 
Curtis Hollings ‘Talmadge 
Eastland Hruska Thurmond 
Ellender Jordan, N.C, Tower 
Long, La. Williams, Del, 

Fannin McClellan Young; N. Dak. 
Pulbright Miller 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Bartlett, against. 
NOT VOTING—5 

Church Past di 
McGee ee n 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, there are 59 yeas and 35 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing not having voted in the affirmative, 
the cloture motion is rejected. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW, SATURDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I was 
here when the Chair announced the re- 
sult of the vote. I ask that the Senate 
reconsider the vote so that I can be re- 
corded. I was in the doorway when the 
Chair announced the result of the vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the request of 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land be granted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I recall one time 
when the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] had a similar problem. He 
was stalled in the subway car getting 
over here 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senate be in order so we can hear? Will 
the Chair insist on order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will take their seats. Let us have a little 
order in the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, I recall a 
few years ago when the Senator from 
Alaska missed a rollcall vote because, as 
he pointed out when he arrived on the 
floor shortly after the vote was an- 
nounced, the subway car got stalled, and 
he was stranded in that car and was not 
able to get here. My recollection is that 
the majority leader pointed out that the 
rules of the Senate would not permit him 
to be recorded, but that he would be re- 
corded in this fashion in the RECORD: 
that if he had been present, he would 
have voted as he wished to vote. 

If my recollection does not serve me 
correctly, I would like to have it cor- 
rected, but if that is in fact the rule of 
the Senate, and if that rule applied to 
the Senator from Alaska at that time, it 
seems to me we ought to keep it uniform. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, is it not true that under the rules 
of the Senate a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to allow a Senator to vote after the 
rolicall has been announced cannot be 
entertained by the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I were 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Recorp so show. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that the question I have just 
propounded will not be interpreted by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland as 
having an implication which I did not 
mean for it to carry. I can understand 
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his situation, and I hope the Recorp will 
show how he would have voted, but I 
merely wanted the Recor» to show what 
the Senate rule requires in this regard. 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be in- 
cluded in the Record an editorial from 
the Washington Post with relation to 
the historic report of the Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Rror REPORT 


The report of the Riot Commission splits 
the darkness like a flash of lightning. It is 
a distinguished, powerful and potentially 
useful document not because it presents any 
startling revelations or novel solutions but 
because it tells the truth with stark candor, 
exposing the hideous cancer of racial dis- 
crimination and injustice which must be ex- 
cised from the American system if it is not 
to prove fatal to American life. 

The danger is more than a danger of dis- 
order. It goes beyond the perils of the long, 
hot summer.” It threatens more than vio- 
lence and arson and looting and destruction. 
What is at stake is the unity of America. 
This Nation, the Commission warns, is mov- 
ing toward two societies, one black, one 
white—separate and unequal. If that move- 
ment is not arrested and reversed, it will 
bring death to the most hopeful of all man- 
kind’s attempts at political organization. The 
alternative to separation is unity—the exten- 
sion of the promise of American life to all 
Americans irrespective of race. 

One of the most useful aspects of the Riot 
Commission’s report is that it shatters some 
myths, It dismisses unequivocally the idea 
that last summer's riots were the result of 
any organized plan or conspiracy. The true 
causes lie in pervasive segregation and dis- 
crimination in education, employment and 
housing, in the concentration of impover- 
ished and desperate Negroes in the decaying 
inner cities, and in the squalor, degradation, 
bitterness and alienation of those ghettoes. 

How much of the violence of last summer 
was a direct consequence of misguided police 
conduct is one of the startling disclosures 
of the report. Again and again, shots fired 
by nervous or trigger-happy police officers 
were assumed to come from snipers and were 
answered by volleys tragically destructive to 
life and property. The Commission warns in 
the sternest terms against the danger of ex- 
cessive force in combatting unrest and most 
particularly against resort to weapons of 
mass destruction, such as automatic rifles, 
machine guns and tanks. The use of such 
weapons in densely populated urban areas is 
sheer madness. 

Is there yet time to avert the waste and 
sorrow and disaster of rioting in the sum- 
mer months that lie ahead? Little time is 
left: and little has been learned from the ex- 
perience of the summers that have passed. 
But the truth, if understood and accepted 
by a free people, can be immensely invigo- 
rating and liberating. The Commission points 
to solutions. They are obvious but they are 
not easy. They call, in short, for an oblitera- 
tion of all color lines and for the generous 
holding out of a helping hand to all those— 
especially to the youth—who have for so long 
been confined in the basement of the Ameri- 
can economy and the American polity. 
‘Treated in time, cancers may be curable. 

The at least the summary of it 
currently available—provides few specifics as 
to expenditures and commitment of re- 
sources. It does, however, say one thing that 
goes to the very heart of the problem. Ob- 
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serving that the programs it proposes will 
require unprecedented levels of funding and 
performance,” it declares that “there can be 
no higher priority for national action and 
no higher claim on the Nation’s conscience.” 
Here is the real nub of the matter. When this 
truth is genuinely and unstintingly accepted 
by the Nation’s leadership—when it can 
really be made the first order of business for 
the American people—it may afford the mar- 
gin of hope that will restore the national 
health. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
have a little order in the Chamber and 
a little order in the galleries. 

We do not have order in the Chamber 
and we do not have order in the galleries. 

The Senator from New York. 


POVERTY CUTBACKS TAKE THEIR 
TOLL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as many 
of my colleagues know, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH and I-—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
Senators resume their seats so that we 
can have order in the Chamber? 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as many 
of our colleagues know, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH and I are presently engaged in 
an effort in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to gain supplemental funds for sum- 
mer jobs and antipoverty programs. The 
situation around the Nation is serious, 
as certainly evidenced by the findings of 
the Commission on Civil Disorders, and 
local program administrators are look- 
ing forward with dismay to a summer 
when they will have less money for 
special projects and summer jobs than 
they even had last year. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The doorkeepers in 
the galleries are instructed to maintain 
order in the galleries. 

Will Senators please resume their 
seats? 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. They are already reeling 
under cutbacks in full-year antipoverty 
programs such as Headstart—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator speak a little louder? I cannot 
hear him. I will move over a little closer. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all right. 

The administrators are already reeling 
under cutbacks in full-year antipoverty 
programs such as Headstart, dear to the 
hearts of so many Senators. 

This process creates dissolution at the 
local level among both the poor and the 
dedicated people who are seeking to help 
them. 

One of the most dedicated and able of 
New York City’s antipoverty officials, the 
Honorable George Nicolau, commissioner 
of the Community Development Agency, 
which is the community action agency 
for New York City, recently resigned 
rather than have to take personal charge 
of this cutting back process. He gener- 
ally expresses the tremendous expertise 
as well as the frustration of those admin- 
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istrators in his letter of resignation to 
Mayor Lindsay, which bears tragic wit- 
ness to the effect this action is having in 
the cities in the existing situation and 
shows the critically urgent need for the 
$150 million for summer jobs in the sup- 
plemental appropriation for which Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH and I are contending. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter of resignation to Mayor Lindsay may 
be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE City or New York Human 
RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION, Com- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT AGENCY, 

New York, N.Y., January 30, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor, City of New York, 
City Hall, New York City. 

Dear Mr, Mayor: It is with deep personal 
regret that I submit my resignation as Com- 
missioner of the Community Development 
Agency, effective March 31, 1968, a regret 
heightened because our association over the 
past sixteen months has confirmed what I 
surmised in the beginning, that our relation- 
ship would be close and personally satisfying. 
But given recent actions of the Congress and 
the national administration, I no longer be- 
lieve I can be useful to you or the City of 
New York in my present position. 

The day I was sworn into office, I expressed 
my hope that we could create a program 
which would give the greatest number of 
people the greatest measure of control over 
their own lives. 

As the Mid-Term Report which I submitted 
to you in December details, the agency, de- 
spite many obstacles and continued Con- 
gressional hostility and indifference, made 
substantial strides toward that end. 

However imperfect the fifteen Community 
Corporations may be at this moment, I am 
convinced that if they are nurtured and sus- 
tained, they can become significant institu- 
tions in the government of this city. 

But the goal of social justice towards 
which this program and those Corporations 
strive needs more than your commitment 
and mine. The problems of poverty are na- 
tional problems and demand national solu- 
tions. As hopes rise, poverty in the midst of 
affluence becomes less and less tolerable to 
the poor, and community action programs 
need an increased, rather than a leveled off 
or reduced, commitment from the national 
government. Yet today that national com- 
mitment is on the wane. In December, the 
Economic Opportunity Act itself barely sur- 
vived, with just enough money, or so we 
thought, to sustain present programs. This 
small victory was followed, however, by the 
punitive welfare amendments to the Social 
Security Act which callously shifted the 
financial burden of supporting an archaic 
welfare system to the cities and the states, 
leaving them in a worse position than they 
were before. 

And now, despite the valiant efforts of 
OEO, the national administration has 
snatched even our small victory from us and 
decreed that new programs must be financed 
by cutting back on existing programs already 
helping the poor—community action pro- 
grams must be cut by at least 10 to 25% 
across the board, Head Start must be re- 
duced by 13,000 children, sixteen Job Corps 
Centers must close, even the OEO share of 
the allotment check which new enrollees 
send home to their parents must end, and 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps must reduce 
the number of youngsters in that program 
by 170,000. 

For New York City, this means a cut of 
up to $2-$2% million in community action 
programs and the consequent loss of jobs 
and hope. It means the elimination of vir- 
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tually all the Head Start expansion which 
we so painstakingly planned over the past 
year and were on the verge of implementing. 
It means a deep slash in the programs just 
beginning to bring legal services to the poor. 
It means the disillusionment of those who 
were involved in dealing with their own 
destinies for the first time. 

This declining commitment at a time of 
sharply rising expectations creates nothing 
less, in John Gardner’s exceedingly accurate 
phrase, than a devastating whipsaw for both 
the responsible leader and the poor alike. 
It is, I am convinced, the most important 
contributing cause of the racial tensions 
which now exist in New York and the other 
major cities of the United States. It tells 
the poor that they must continue to be 
patient, that other problems are now more 
important. 

I have been with this program both as a 
Federal and City official for almost 2½ years, 
helping to raise the hopes of the poor con- 
sistent with what I thought was a continu- 
ing national resolve. But I personally can- 
not now take part in a retreat. I can no 
longer tell the poor that they must wait. 
Rather, I will move to other arenas where I 
can more usefully serve you and them. 

My gratitude to you is boundless for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to serve this great 
city and all its people and for your continued 
support. 

With warm regards, 
GEORGE NICOLAU, 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

ie bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a motion for cloture, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the pend- 
ing amendment to its adoption to H.R. 2516, 
an act to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, THOMAS H. 
KUCHEL, PHILIP A. Hart, WALTER F. 
MONDALE, J. K. Javrrs, GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, HAR- 
RISON WILLIAMS, EDWARD W. BROOKE, 
CLIFFORD P, CASE, JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
STEPHEN M. YoOuNG, FRANK E. Moss, 
EDMUND S, MUSKIE, EDWARD KENNEDY, 
GAYLORD NELSON, EUGENE J. McCar- 
THY, THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, Marx O. 
HATFIELD, WAYNE Morse, Hiram L. 
Fonc, DANIEL B. BREWSTER, CHARLES 
H. Percy, JOSEPH D. TypINGs, DANIEL 
K. INOUYE. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion re- 
main at the desk until the close of busi- 
ness today, so that other Senators who 
may wish to do so may have the oppor- 
tunity to affix their signatures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this week 
in Washington the National Executive 
Committee of the National Council of 
Jewish Women adopted a very forth- 
right statement in support of the pend- 
ing civil rights legislation. 

I would have brought this matter to 
the attention of the Senate under any 
circumstances, but I am particularly 
pleased to do so today because Mrs. 
Leonard H. Weiner, the national presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, is, I am proud to advise my fel- 
low Senators, a distinguished citizen of 
Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the National Council of 
Jewish Women adopted this week be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON CIVIL RIGHTS By NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
is gratified by the breakthrough in the 
parliamentary log-jam in the Senate and 
the prospect of a vote on a meaningful Civil 
Rights Act of 1968. The passage of legisla- 
tion prohibiting discrimination in housing 
is of crucial importance to the nation and 
is the key to the completion of the task of 
“creating a legal framework that will guar- 
antee equality and opportunity to all” in 
the words of President Johnson, 

Open occupancy housing will help fulfill 
the rising hopes and expectations of Negro 
Americans who are now trapped in segre- 
gated and impoverished areas. Their edu- 
cation and employment opportunities are 
seriously affected by their inability to re- 
side in a neighborhood of their choice and 
their sense of dignity is greatly impaired 
by the exclusion from the mainstream of 
American society. 

We urge all members of the Senate to vote 
for cloture and for a meaningful Civil Rights 
Act and to resist all efforts to delete im- 
portant provisions of the pending bill. 


Mr. HART. I think, Mr. President, that 
the voice raised in support of civil rights 
and the pending legislation by the na- 
tional council is one which we could also 
hear from a vast number of other con- 
cerned men and women in this country. 
They will, I think, be glad to learn that 
again a majority of the Senate has dem- 
onstrated its desire that we adopt effec- 
tive fair housing for this country and 
effective worker protection. They will, 
I am sure, continue to wonder why a ma- 
jority of the Senate, at a tense moment 
in history, remains as yet unable to ex- 
press this national will. I hope very 
much that such opportunity will yet be 
given the majority. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Michigan has the 
floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
that there are concerned people in the 
country, North and South, who would 
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find it extraordinarily difficult to under- 
stand the existing situation. I think that 
we could send all the parliamentarians 
we know all across the country from now 
until Labor Day to explain the matter 
and the public would not yet understand 
why a majority of the Senate is unable 
to refiect on the statute books its will. 


PAST SUMMONED TO SPEAK ON 
ASIAN COMMITMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle entitled “Past Summoned To Speak 
on Asian Commitment,” written by 
Crosby S. Noyes, was published in 
yesterday's Washington Evening Star. 

I believe that the items referred to in 
Mr. Noyes’ article are highly significant, 
especially at this time of concern and 
sharp debate over our policy and posi- 
tion in South Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Past SUMMONED To SPEAK ON ASIAN 
COMMITMENT 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

How times and people change. The roar- 
ing debates of the day arouse curious echoes 
out of the past. 

Consider, for instance, the following state- 
ment on the events that took place in the 
Gulf of Tonkin: 

“The Senator refers to the sensitiveness of 
the North Vietnamese. What about the fact 
that the North Vietnamese have for years 
been sending in trained personnel, materiel, 
guns and ammunition to attack their neigh- 
bor? Why should the United States be so 
careful about the sensitivities of North Viet- 
nam? 

“Of course we were there for the purpose 
of observation of what went on in that area 
because our people felt it necessary as a part 
of our activities in protecting and helping to 
protect South Vietnam... . It has been as- 
serted on the floor, and elsewhere, that the 
United States is to provocateur, the ag- 
gressor, and that we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves. I do not subscribe to that 
view. oe 

“We had every right to have patrols in the 
Gulf of Tonkin to see what was going on 
and to be informed about any movements— 
the usual function of patrol in a critical 
area. . For my part I do not apologize at 
all. I do not believe they (the North Viet- 
namese) are in any position to question our 
right to be in the Gulf of Tonkin, or in any 
position to question our right to assist South 
Vietnam, however irritating it may be to Ho 
Chi Minn. 

“Whenever there is a state of tension such 
as exists between us and South Vietnam on 
the one hand and North Vietnam on the 
other, I think it is traditional that the ac- 
tivities of the adversary be observed as 
closely as possible. This is one of the princi- 
pal sea routes for the supply of North Viet- 
nam, The information we would normally 
find there is important.” 

So spoke, on August 6, 1964, Senator J. 
William Fulbright, D-Ark. 

Or, going back a bit further in time: 

“We are going to win in Vietnam. We will 
remain here until we do.. . I think the 
American people understand and fully sup- 
port this struggle. Americans have great af- 
fection for the people of South Vietnam. 
I think the United States will do what is 
necessary to help a country that is trying 
to repel aggression with its own blood, tears 
and sweat. 
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“This is a new kind of war, but war it 
is in a very real sense of the word. It is 
war fought not by massive divisions, but 
secretly by terror, assassination, ambush and 
infiltration. Hanoi may deny its responsibil- 
ity, but the guilt is clear. In a flagrant 
violation of its signed pledge at Geneva in 
1954, the North Vietnamese regime has 
launched on a course to destroy the Re- 
public of Vietnam 

„The American people will see Vietnam 
through these times of trouble to a period 
when the Vietnamese people will find a long- 
sought opportunity to develop their country 
in peace, dignity and freedom.” 

The author of this stirring promise, made 
February 19, 1962—Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, 
D-N.Y., then attorney general. 

Or finally, to go back to Olympus it- 
self: 

“It has fallen to America’s lot to or- 
ganize and lead that portion of the world 
which adheres to the principle of consent 
in the ordering of human affairs. It is an 
assignment we undertook not by choice but 
by necessity and without prior experience. 

“The burden is without historical parallel 
and so is the danger and so is our response. 
The first phase is ending, The outward 
thrust of aggression in Europe has been ar- 
rested, now we shall have to address our- 
selves to Asia, to perpetual siege and to the 
unending tasks of greatness. 

For the quest for peace is not a day’s or 
a decade’s work; for us it may be everlast- 
ing.” 

These words, which deserve to be pasted 
in the hat of every politician who presumes 
to speak in the name of the United States 
today, were spoken at Harvard in 1954 by 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Indeed, how times and people change. And 
80, apparently, does the truth which, as our 
latter-day politicians like to remind us, 
“makes us free.” 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I very 
much regretted having to vote against 
the end of debate on the pending civil 
rights measure. As I said last Monday, I 
was hopeful that a reasonable compro- 
mise could be worked out so that cloture 
could be invoked and a step forward in 
the cause of civil rights would be made. 
During the days since that time I have 
done all I could to confer with the pro- 
ponents of the basic bill and the Mon- 
dale-Brooke amendment and obtain the 
incorporation of amendments which 
would bring about a package that would 
represent a sound, workable, and consti- 
tutional measure. The Dirksen proposal 
has not, in my judgment, met this test. 
If it had used the approaches I suggested, 
or something similar to them, I could 
have voted for cloture. But where, I ask, 
do the proponents find a constitutional 
basis for saying to an owner of a four- 
unit home that he can discriminate, but 
the owner of a five-unit home cannot? 
Where do they find a constitutional basis 
for saying to a homeowner that he can- 
not put a sign in his front yard reading 
“White Power Sale” or “Black Power 
Sale“ —obnoxious as such signs are to me, 
personally? The Constitution does not 
cover everything—although I know there 
are some sincere individuals who think it 
does. 

We can still make a great step forward 
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in the cause of civil rights. Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it is going to require a greater 
willingness to compromise than has been 
demonstrated so far. 

If a motion to lay aside the pending 
matter is made, it is my intention to 
vote “No” and to continue to work with 
all interested parties so that an agreed- 
upon measure—one agreed upon so that 
cloture can be invoked—will be pre- 
sented. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
SATURDAY TO MONDAY AT 
11 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tomorrow, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o'clock 
Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], statements in relation to the 
transaction of routine morning business 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would like 
0 have my comments be in the morning 

our. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the period for 
the transaction of routine business go 
into effect now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 3067, A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to finance the establishment of 
grazing associations without a shift in land 
use, to provide a supplemental source of 
credit to cooperatives serving rural people, to 
authorize insured operating loans to low- 
income small farmers, to extend the cut-off 
date for completion of comprehensive water 
and sewer plans, and for other purposes; 

S. 3068. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended; and 

S. 3069. A bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
METCALF, and Mr. Moss): 

S. 3070. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Small Business Act to the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 3071. A bill to amend the tariff schedules 
of the United States to accord to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands the same 
tariff treatment as is provided for insular 
possessions of the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 3072. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the rehabilitation of 
Guam, and for other purposes,” approved 
November 4, 1963; and 

S. 3073. A bill to promote the economic 
development of the Trust Territory of the 
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Pacific Islands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. NELSON: 
S. 3074. A bill for the relief of Chun Leung 
Yeung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2862) to enable 
potato growers to finance a nationally 
coordinated research and promotion pro- 
gram to improve their competitive posi- 
tion and expand their markets for po- 
tatoes by increasing consumer accept- 
ance of such potatoes and potato prod- 
ucts and by improving the quality of po- 
tatoes and potato products that are 
made available to the consumer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2930) for the relief of refu- 
gees from Sicily, Italy, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HATFIELD], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Louvre] be added as a cosponsor of 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
63) relating to the extension of the 
ground war in Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 2964) to 
amend title 23, United States Code, in 
regard to the obligation of Federal-aid 
highway funds apportioned to the 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION OF PRINTING OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF SENATE 
HEARINGS ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A COMMISSION ON 
BALANCED ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 64); which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Con. Res. 64 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations one thousand 
additional copies of its hearings of the Nine- 
tieth Congress, first session, on S.J. Res. 64, to 
establish a Commission on Balanced Eco- 
nomic Development, and S. 1602, to create 
a Northwest Regional Services Corporation. 
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PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 586 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
(No. 554) proposed by Mr. DIRKSEN to 
the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intim- 
idation, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. MILLER, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 587 AND 588 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) proposed by him to 
House bill 2516, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
which appears under a separate head- 

By 
ing AMENDMENT NO, 589 

Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to House bill 2516, supra, which 
was ordered to be on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. LAUSCHE, 
which appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
AMENDMENT NO. 590 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (No. 554) proposed by 
Mr. DIRKSEN to House bill 2516, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, which appears under & 
separate heading.) 


AMERICANS [UNDERSTAND THE 
LEGISLATIVE DELAY ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have a 
very high conception of the intelligence 
of the American people. And I would like 
to say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Michigan, that I believe the Ameri- 
can people are intelligent enough to 
know that the reason the majority of 
the Senate cannot vote its will at this 
particular moment is that the good and 
wise men who established the rules of 
the Senate saw fit to establish a rule 
which would protect the American peo- 
ple from the tyranny of the majority. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

15 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

E bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A WORKING MODEL FOR PEACE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a new 
prospect for peace may just possibly be 
emerging in the Near East following the 
consultations of the Swedish diplomat 
Gunnar Jarring. At any rate, I hope so. 
No American, indeed, no human being 
anywhere in this world can fail to appre- 
ciate what a profound gain for world sta- 
bility a successful settlement to the long- 
burning Arab-Israel conflict would bring. 

The pattern of peace must be woven 
strand by strand from the meager 
threads available to us in this era of 
recurring warfare. In my view, a settle- 
ment in the eastern Mediterranean 
could provide a necessary impetus to set- 
tlement of differences throughout the 
world—and most hopefully, particularly, 
in Southeast Asia. 

As I have pointed out in a series of 
earlier statements, the world has, in the 
Near East, the experience, the common 
interest and, may I add, the accom- 
plished resolution of some of the issues 
as a result of last June’s conflict that 
provide real prospects for settlement. 
This is what we hope to see but cannot 
seem to find in Vietnam. 

Last Sunday, I was honored to address 
the 60th annual Order Day dinner of 
B’nai Zion in New York City. My theme 
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was “Peace Now in the Holy Land.” I 
firmly believe that theme is possible of 
accomplishment if we but put our minds 
to it. The devices of peace are, regret- 
tably not so well known to mankind as 
are the implements of warfare and de- 
struction. The course of history, alas, 
confirms this unhappy fact. But there 
is no reason why it must always be. 

I have proposed in these remarks a 
system of defensible frontiers between 
Israel and the Arab States. These mili- 
tary borders would be separated by de- 
militarized zones, composed of some 
lands returned to Arab control, such as 
Sinai and the west bank of the Jordan. 

Today I want to add a fresh sugges- 
tion. I have earlier proposed that a sys- 
tem of “spy in the sky” warning satellites 
be inaugurated under United Nations 
control to guard against renewed out- 
breaks of conflict. The atmosphere and 
the open spaces of the lands of the east- 
ern Mediterranean render mass military 
movements easily visible from the sky. 
Advance warning of military movements 
would give a clear advantage to those 
nations dedicated to keeping the peace, 
or to any international peacekeeping 
force which might be established for that 
purpose. 

The American aerospace industry is 
fully capable with technology now avail- 
able to develop the kind of mechanism 
which I envisage. I believe it would re- 
spond creatively to the challenge. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
us to think imaginatively about peace 
and how best to set about to achieve it. 
We have a genuine opportunity to reach 
a settlement in the Near East if we but 
put our minds to the task. The combi- 
nation of demilitarized zones together 
with observation satellites could con- 
tribute to concluding the cycle of inter- 
national violence which has scarred and 
bloodied the Holy Land now three times 
in the past two decades. 

I ask unanimous consent that a par- 
tial text of my remarks to the B’nai Zion 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Twenty years ago, the dream and the vision 
of centuries became at long last a reality. 
The State of Israel was re-established in this 
planet’s ancient crossroads. Prophecy was 
fulfilled. What the founders of your orga- 
nization, Bnai Zion, envisaged in the be- 
ginning, as now, indeed, come to pass. The 
re-creation of this ancient state formed the 
capstone of the aspirations found in our 
Judeo-Christian culture. The words of 
Zephaniah came crashing through the cen- 


turies: 

“At that time will I bring you again, even 
in the time that I gather you: for I will make 
you a name and a praise among all people of 
the earth.” 

The future, safety, and prosperity of the 
State of Israel, and the establishment of 
peace and fraternity in the land where faith 
flowered and where miracles were wrought, 
are vital to all Western Civilization and, con- 
sequently, to the entire world. 

Much of recorded time has been indelibly 
marked by the courageous struggle of the 
peoples of Israel. In this context, the very 
establishment of a national Jewish state 
ought to be heralded as an augury of peace— 
despite recurrent bloody conflicts which have 
plagued the Near East in the past twenty 
years. If there is to be any meaningful peace 
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in this war-weary globe, peace in these an- 
cient lands must be made a part of it. For 
if they were suddenly to erupt again in 
flames and destruction, the whole family of 
man could be pushed toward an obliterating 
inferno. 

The American people believe in peace. That 
is the theme I wish to lay before you this 
evening. Our unerring objective must be 
peace now in the Holy Land. The future can 
offer no better prospect than we have today. 
To the contrary, the risks of disaster, if the 
world were now to fail to achieve a lasting 
settlement, are completely unacceptable. In 
the past twenty years, there have been three 
wars for the safety and survival of Israel. 
The events of last June have changed the 
map, They have presented another chance 
for genuine peace. It could be the last. We 
cannot lose this opportunity. 

The cycle of struggle of the people of Zion 
is reaching a climax. Neither Israel nor the 
Arab nations can afford to countenance a war 
every decade. The time, as I say, could come 
when a widening scope of conflict would 
engulf, not merely the Near East, but the 
rest of the world. The ominous incursion of 
the Soviet fleet into the Mediterranean warns 
that the ice flows of the Cold War could soon 
reach her shores, where already large quan- 
tities of war material have been assigned to 
Nasser's Egypt and some of her allies. 

As time goes on the task of achieving a 
durable peace will grow more difficult, and 
not merely because the Near East could be- 
come a Cold War battlefield. There are evi- 
dent and dynamic forces at work making 
change inevitable, and vastly raising the 
stakes. 

The prospect of yet another round of hos- 
tilities across the deserts of Sinai or the 
basalt plain of Southern Syria must be real- 
istically faced. In the not too distant future, 
the technical sophistication of weapons held 
by both sides will spiral spectacularly. Nasser 
has openly boasted of his capacity to build 
missiles. Surely, the advanced capabilities 
of Israel will anticipate the Egyptian boast. 
And if there is any doubt on this score, let 
the world be well aware that America cannot 
and will not leave Israel unprotected in her 
hour of need. 

The mere possession of powerful weapons 
is no key to permanent security. The advan- 
tages possessed by one side can be quickly 
overcome by the other. Know-how can be im- 
ported in a modern weapons package—or 
supplied by a friendly technician, perhaps 
from the Soviet Union. He can set up a mis- 
sile, aim it and keep it in ready working con- 
dition, When he is ready to move on, Ivan 
merely leaves behind a piece of paper that 
says, “Ahmet, press button A. And, Ahmet, 
if you miss that one, try stand-by button 
B. 

President Eisenhower once said: Arms 
alone can give the world no permanent peace, 
no confident security. ... They are only a 
costly insurance. They cannot add to human 
progress.” 

It is the paradox of our age that armament 
as the key to power, by virtue of its very 
destructiveness, is becoming passe. The world 
may come to a stalemate by balance of ter- 
ror. To rational men and women this course 
of events has long been clear. The alternative 
to military action is obviously political and 
diplomatic solution. The latter should al- 
ways take precedence. But in the bitterness 
of conflict, rational option is often obscured 
by emotion. 

Colonel Nasser's book, The Philosophy of 
the Revolution, betrays the role which envy, 
primitive animus, and military bravado have 
played in the minds of Arab leaders. Small 
wonder that the path to reason has been 
so tortuous. In the Arab mind, as in those of 
poor peoples everywhere, is a plaintive yearn- 
ing to be part of the Twentieth Century. This 
drive is called by some people, “revolution- 
ism.” They see it in the recurrent self- 
destructiveness of nations like Syria. They 
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see it also in the passion for conflict that 
has forced Arab leaders to allow a frightening 
level of citizen armament they cannot con- 
trol, and which, in truth, they ought greatly 
to fear themselves. 

The problem for Arab states is to get 
over the “conflict psychosis” and recognize 
their real needs. Five years ago I said, The 
Arab struggle for dignity does not have to 
end in war with Israel and the hegemony of 
President Nasser. It could end in integrity 
for Israel, for every Arab state and peace in 
the Middle East.” I believe this is as correct 
in 1968 as it was when I first said it. 

Nasser, on the one hand, and Communism, 
on the other, have tried to present the Arabs 
with total political and economic models for 
development by which, allegedly, they can 
escape the stranglehold of the 12th Century. 
At least that is the pretext. They have met 
with some popular support, not because the 
cures they offer have been effective, but 
simply because they address a real malady. 

The peoples of the Near East are looking 
for a model to follow, and that, in itself, 
presents a deadly serious problem. It means 
dissatisfaction with the status quo within 
the Arab world. It provides fuel for ex- 
plosive change. So far little progress has been 
made in defusing it. 

American assistance in the decade since 
the Eisenhower Doctrine has been extremely 
important to nations like Lebanon and 
Jordan. To a large extent, we can thank 
the American economic effort in these coun- 
tries for keeping Israel from encirclement 
by militant Arab socialism on the Nasser 
model, or even worse, on the Maoist Syrian 
one. It has left at least some hope for Arab 
development in freedom, 

We all know that in the Near East, there 
are successful examples of self-starting 
growth. The Turkish regeneration initiated 
by Kemal Ataturk, one of the great national 
leaders of the Twentieth Century, trans- 
formed a bloated “Sick Man of Europe” into 
a vital nation, prosperous, growing and free, 

The example of Israel herself, and the 
unflinching national determination of the 
people of Zion to live in peace, security and 
freedom and to progress in wisdom and 
abundance is, of course, a shining ray of 
light. Others see it clearly. The success of 
the Israeli assistance programs in Africa is 
proverbial, so much so that Moscow’s Isvestia 
has called Israel’s aid program the “Trojan 
Horse” of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization in Africa—high praise from the 
competition. 

Recently a prominent official in Ghana put 
it more effectively. He said, “Russia and 
America are tackling giant problems with 
unlimited resources and unlimited man- 
power. But you (Israel) have had to solve 
problems with little manpower, little money 
and no other resources, This is the language 
we can understand.” 

The idea of making the desert bloom by 
dint of the creative energy of a determined 
nation has inspired the entire world. As a 
Californian long dedicated to the solution of 
the immense water problems of my state, 
I feel a keen sense of drama in the people of 
Israel bringing to reality the biblical vision 
of the Land of Milk and Honey. 

The possibilities of expanded reclamation 
works to bring water to Israel and to some of 
the parched lands of the Fertile Crescent 
have been waiting decades for exploitation. 
Last year the Senate passed a resolution, of 
which I was a co-author, urging the adop- 
tion of the Eisenhower-Strauss plan for de- 
velopment of water resources through nu- 
clear energy. This is an idea whose time has 
come. Fresh water from the sea would create 
thousands of jobs for Israelis and Arabs, and 
especially for Arab refugees. It would provide 
a solid basis for cooperation between the 
governments of the Near East, and common 
ground for lasting cooperation. y 

How tragic that the great boon of that 
kind of united effort has not long since 
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been applied to all of the antique lands of 
early civilization. Reason dictates that the 
mutual interest of the peoples of the Near 
East will ultimately be the determinant 
force in bringing them together for peace 
and mutual benefit. 

Israel has much to offer the Arabs, Not long 
ago it was the claim of Tel Aviv that it had 
more doctors per capita than any other city 
on earth, Certainly, neither Cairo, nor Jedda 
can make a rival claim. The Arab need for 
modern knowledge is great. Nowhere can it 
be filled better than by the people whose 
homage to wisdom is second to none. 

The greatest plague of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean today is the continuing, and per- 
haps growing, divisions among peoples who 
have much to gain by helping each other. 
These divisions are not simply described by 
the 1948 Armistice line. Among the Arab 
states themselves are deep rifts. The wave 
of extreme nationalism has overwhelmed 
more rational men and women who might 
long ago have chosen the peaceful road, Con- 
tinued terror raids across the Jordan are the 
work of extremists who serve no cause but 
that of chaos and destruction. They serve 
no useful Arab purpose, They are the work 
of those who seek a vested interest in pro- 
tracted war against Israel, keeping alive the 
flames of enmity that render calm delibera- 
tion and progress for peace impossible. 

Of all the divisions of the ancient world 
none has been more tragic than the separa- 
tion of Jerusalem. In 1966, with my wife, I 
wandered through the teeming, timeless 
streets of the Old City. No American with 
any sense of history at all can escape the 
overwhelming sense of human struggle and 
of hope which remains etched in those an- 
cient stones, 

Jerusalem was divided then. It is not di- 
vided today, and must never be divided again. 
It must remain one city—as the capital of 
Israel, as a living and joyous center for the 
celebration of harmony in the Western world. 
We all have a stake in that cause. 

As a member of the United States Senate, 
I strongly believe that the continued unity 
of Jerusalem, both as capital and as a world 
religious center must be a cardinal objective 
of our foreign policy in the Near East, Unity, 
indeed, must be the touchstone of our efforts. 
On June 5, 1967, I was the first member of 
the Senate, in those early anxious hours of 
conflict, to lay before the Chamber the awe- 
some problem of polarization in the Near 
East, which the Soviet Union’s unrelenting 
support of the Arab cause had posed. That 
remains, my fellow citizens, a basic concern 
for America, and for those who yearn for 
peace, 

There is ‘a none too subtle threat in the 
Soviet proposition— Tou take Israel, we'll 
take the Arabs and may the toughest win.” 
I have no doubts about the outcome of such 
a struggle, nor do I have any question about 
our firm commitment to Israel. The response 
of the American public to last summer's con- 
flict was clear. The people of the United 
States believed in her cause, In my opinion, 
the Administration has erred in trying to 
conceal this point from Arab nations, friendly 
or otherwise. We have permitted the so-called 
Palestine problem to move us, rather than 
striking the one firm position in which the 
people of the United States believe. This has 
been no service to our diplomacy, to Israel, 
or even to our few remaining Arab friends. 
We have, by our unwillingness, or our hesi- 
tation, to proclaim our stand, given unwit- 
ting cause to continued Arab emotionalism 
and hostility. 

Honest policy is the best policy. Rational 
Arabs must come to see that another conflict 
in the Near East could be all consuming. The 
Administration must take the initiative to 
make this clear. 

In avoiding collision, much depends on the 
Soviet Union. We must have no illusions 
about her eagerness to dominate the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Russians, far before the Cri- 
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mean War, had a consuming interest in this 
area. Lately, Moscow has done its best to take 
advantage of Arab hostility toward our Israeli 
commitment, 

In the long run, the Soviet Union has much 
to gain from peace in this area. She suffers 
as much as anyone from blockage of the Suez 
Canal. Her desire for broader markets cannot 
benefit from continued fighting and broken 
communication. Surely, there must be some 
in the Soviet leadership who understand the 
risks of a global conflict touched off by the 
very Soviet arms given to Syria and Egypt. 

A good deal depends on Soviet behavior. 
A good deal more depends on the imagination 
of the United States, Israel, and our few re- 
maining Arab friends in pursuing a vigorous 
policy toward final settlement. The picture 
is hopeful, if all sides summon the courage 
to see the realities of their common interest 
and to act on them. 

Hopes for peace depend on the future 
course of negotiations. Nothing will be gained 
by continued Arab insistence on keeping 
Israel at a diplomatic arms length. In some 
form, there must be talks between the pro- 
tagonists. The United States has an impor- 
tant stake in their success, and surely they 
do not pose an impossible dilemma. 

My view is that the question of any move- 
ment of Israeli forces from present positions 
turns on the declaration by all belligerents 

the state of war, and on agreement 
for demilitarization of Sinai and other lands 
returned to Arab control. As for Syria, if she 
continues to ignore all reasonable approaches 
to peace, let it be her fate to live with the 
status quo. Syria must pay the penalty for 
her indifference to the cause of peace. 

Israel must have defensible frontiers. The 
Armistice line of 1948 provides no point of 
return for purposes of negotiation. The es- 
tablishment of demilitarized buffer areas 
should reduce, if not curtail, terror raids. 
Behind these areas the Israeli Defense Forces 
and the Arab armies as well, must have mili- 
tary frontiers that can be efficiently defended. 
The old Armistice line was just the opposite. 
Its very zigs and zags were salients inviting 
hostilities. 

Nothing will be served by delay. The in- 
evitable balance of weapons means that nei- 
ther side can gain by further resort to mili- 
tary force. The productive ability of Israel on 
the one hand, and the resolve of the Arab 
peoples to be part of the modern world on the 
other, provide a forcing bed for peace and 
common developments. 

Time may not be on the side of the peace- 
maker, but reason is. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FEDERAL CITY COLLEGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the recep- 
tion of the Federal City College by stu- 
dents, citizens, the Mayor and City 
Council of the District of Columbia is 
very gratifying and heartening to me. I 
am informed that presently there are 
over 6,000 applications received by the 
college, far surpassing the anticipated 
enrollment. This enthusiastic response to 
higher education supports what many of 
us have been saying for years, that there 
was and is a serious need and desire for 
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a public liberal arts and science college 
in the District of Columbia. 

The record shows I have urged for a 
dozen years that we meet this need. It 
seems to me that it is a need we must 
meet if we are going to face up to a very 
serious problem in the District of Colum- 
bia in regard to the lack of educational 
opportunity for young men and women 
in the so-called low-income bracket 
within the city. 

I strongly support President Farner 
and the Board of Higher Education in 
its “open door” policy of admitting high 
school graduates and other qualified 
citizens to the college. I wish to highly 
praise the administration and the Board 
for designing a broad curriculum to meet 
the educational reeds of students. The 
philosophy of allowing students and citi- 
zens to achieve through higher educa- 
tion their own self-achievement, to im- 
prove their opportunities in the field of 
employment, and to contribute more 
fully as citizens of the city and country 
needs to be supported. 

I can appreciate fully the dilemma 
facing the administration and the board 
of the Federal City College when at- 
tempting to honor the “open door” policy 
with its budget insufficient to staff and 
accommodate 6,000 students. I am dis- 
appointed that the college officials say 
that at this time they must limit enroll- 
ment to 2,400 students. I want to urge 
the college to enroll as many full- and 
part-time qualified students seeking en- 
trance into the college as possible. 

It is difficult for me to believe that with 
some extra effort on the part of the 
Board of Higher Education, the adminis- 
tration, Congress, and the community 
that some extra facilities and additional 
staff could be obtained so that at least 
3,000 full- and part-time students can 
begin their college education this fall. I 
strongly urge the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation to see if it can, with extra effort, 
obtain the necessary facilities and staff 
to accommodate at least 3,000 students. 

To do this, I would seek the necessary 
additional funds for it is essential that 
the quality of academic instruction, 
library, and facilities not be diluted to 
meet the increased enrollment. 

Mr. President, with over 6,000 appli- 
cants having already applied, I do not 
think we can justify supporting facilities 
so limited that not more than 2,400 stu- 
dents can be accommodated. We have a 
very serious problem in this District. Do 
not forget, Mr. President, these young 
men and women do not live in States 
where there are available not only one 
but several public institutions of higher 
learning, including technical institutes. 
And do not forget, as I have been heard 
to say so many times, with our 900,000 
inhabitants in this District, that is more 
people than live in each of 11 States. In 
addition, in States with a small popula- 
tion the young men and women in those 
States are not limited to only one public 
institution of higher learning; there are 
several. 

What we are doing here is participat- 
ing in really a form of discrimination, 
when one compares the lack of oppor- 
tunity for low-cost higher education in 
the District of Columbia to the oppor- 
tunity for a low-cost higher education in 
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these States that have a smaller popula- 
tion than does the District of Columbia. 

I want to look at it, for a moment, from 
the standpoint of what we all recognize is 
a growing problem in metropolitan areas 
such as the District of Columbia. Now is 
the time to exercise wisdom and fore- 
sight, recognizing that there is a crying 
need for this facility and that there are 
applications for admission. I happen to 
think that the extra money we should 
make available in order to accomplish 
this need will be money not only well 
spent, but also money much less in 
amount than it would cost if we have a 
rehabilitation program which develops 
because of the growing dissatisfaction, 
restlessness, and tension in the metro- 
politan areas across the country. 

The issue has been put up to us 
squarely, with the applications for the 
higher educational opportunities, in the 
District of Columbia whether we will take 
the position that this is the place to 
economize. I do not think it is. I think 
that would be a pennywise and pound- 
foolish policy. I think that we should 
take emergency action on this matter, 
and that the officials of the District of 
Columbia government, the Board of 
Higher Education, the White House, and 
Congress, should join in a cooperative 
effort to recognize that this is an emer- 
gency need, and help to make the funds 
and facilities available very quickly in 
whatever amount President Farner can 
make a case for, instead of accommodat- 
ing a minimum of 3,000 or 4,000 students, 
but certainly the minimum should be 
3,000 students. 

There are facilities in the District of 
Columbia, I am advised this morning, 
which can be rented. They are not the 
most desirable facilities. They will be 
somewhat scattered. But, that has been 
the history in beginning colleges across 
the country for the past 10 years. 

I speak for a moment as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Education. Why, it 
is miraculous and it is inspiring to see 
what the new colleges have done across 
this land. Why, they have rented vacant 
stores and, in many instances, undesir- 
able buildings as makeshifts for classes. 
But here, we are dealing with young men 
and women who have the yearning for 
an opportunity to work to obtain an edu- 
cation degree. When we have that kind 
of inspiring response on the part of our 
young people, I do not see how we can 
justify not responding to them. 

Here is a specific example, right here in 
the District of Columbia. One of the fin- 
est things that Congress and the admin- 
istration can do would be to give Presi- 
dent Farner what he wants, and quickly, 
even if it requires a supplemental appro- 
priation to make available to him the rel- 
atively small amount of money neces- 
sary, in comparison to the needs and the 
justification, so that we can accommo- 
date an enrollment of 3,000 students— 
and, I would hope, 4,000 students. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Oregon may be allowed to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I strongly 
support President Farner in his efforts to 
staff the college with faculty with the 
highest standards. The increased enroll- 
ment must be accompanied by an appro- 
priate budget increase to insure quality 
higher education in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The desire of these 6,000 students to 
enter the Federal City College this fall 
poses a very real challenge for the com- 
munity and the college to develop the 
college much more rapidly than has been 
planned. If we are not to deny large 
numbers of students in the District of 
Columbia an opportunity for higher edu- 
cation, we must all move with maximum 
speed to provide sufficient facilities and 
staff to take care of them consistent with 
sound educational development and 


planning. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
Senator from West Virginia, the acting 
majority leader, for once again extend- 
ing to me, as he never fails to do, his 
cooperation and his courtesy. I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMPETITION FOR AIRBUS 
ENGINES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, pres- 
ently under discussion, and a cause of 
great concern to the manufacturers of 
airplane engines, is the question whether 
the engines which are to be used in the 
DC-10 airliners are to be bought in Great 
Britain or the United States. 

A program is afoot among private air- 
line carriers to develop a huge fleet of 
what are known as airbuses. American 
manufacturers of engines are, of course, 
deeply interested in getting the orders 
for the jet engines that will be installed 
in these huge airplanes. 

It is believed that, in spite of higher 
wages being paid in the United States, 
the American firms, on a competitive 
basis, will be capable of underbidding the 
foreign competitors, among whom the 
principal competitor is the British Rolls 
Royce. 

A recent issue of the magazine Aviation 
Week & Space Technology contains an 
article entitled “More Airlines Expected 
To Order DC-10.” 

The DC-10 plane will carry, according 
to my recollection, 292 passengers. It will 
be in the form of a bus traveling in the 
air. 

In this issue of Aviation Week & Space 
Technology is contained the following 
statement: 

Official Washington sources say the John- 
son Administration will sanction U.S, pur- 
chases of Rolls-Royce engines, despite this 
country’s balance of payments problem, to 
smooth the entry of U.S. airbus builders into 
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the European market. McDonnell hinted at 
& possible deal with a British airline. 


This article, carried in the the maga- 
zine at present, is merely a rumor, and 
yet I cannot allow it to go unnoticed. 
Whether the statement accurately rep- 
represents the facts, I, of course, am not 
able to state at this time. 

Ohio has grave cause to become deeply 
concerned about the sources from which 
the engines will be obtained. It is calcu- 
lated that the expenditures for the 
needed jet engines in the course of about 
15 years will amount to $7.2 billion. 

In the manufacture of jet engines, 
Ohio industries now employ about 15,000 
workers. It is estimated that if an Ohio 
firm obtained such a contract, employ- 
ment would be provided about 10,000 
workers a year over a 15-year period. In 
addition, subcontracts would be let, giv- 
ing further employment to Ohioans. 

At this point, Mr. President, that there 
are two other States connected with 
Ohio in the manufacture of these jet en- 
gines in competition with other manu- 
facturers situated in other States. The 
two States that are jointly interested 
with Ohio are Massachusetts and New 
Mexico. Competing with the manufac- 
turers of Ohio are other manufacturers 
of jet engines located in other States. 

The argument which I have just made 
in behalf of Ohio would also apply to 
other States that have large manufac- 
turers of jet engines. The purchase of jet 
engines from a manufacturer situated in 
a foreign country would further aggra- 
vate the U.S. balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. This problem is acute. It is one that 
we cannot look upon with indifference. 
It is one that must be solved. And if it is 
not solved, it will bring grief upon every 
person holding a bond of the United 
States, every person receiving a pension 
or retirement pay, every person who 
thriftily has put aside money in the bank 
for the purpose of providing for himself 
in his aged years. 

When we buy, in the course of 15 years, 
$7 billion worth of jet engines from for- 
eign countries, we are sending out of 
the United States $7 billion which will 
further aggravate our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Ohio may proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, this subject is one that ought 
not to be looked upon lightly. I suggest 
that Senators who represent States hav- 
ing jet manufacturing enterprises con- 
cern themselves with it. 

The issue is, shall there be expended 
approximately $7.2 billion, over a period 
of 15 years, in buying jet engines manu- 
factured in foreign countries, or shall 
that money be spent buying jet engines 
manufactured in the United States? 

What I have stated as to the ability 
to afford jobs in Ohio, New Mexico and 
Massachusetts applies equally to every 
State in which prime manufacturing in 
the building of jet airplanes is conducted 
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where and subcontracts are let as an in- 
cident to that primary business. 

From the standpoint of Ohio, New 
Mexico, and Massachusetts, I have 
spoken this morning with the Senators 
from those three States, and we have 
agreed to have a meeting, next Tuesday 
afternoon at 12:15 p.m., in one of the 
dining rooms of this building, with a 
view of making as complete a study as 
possible in the brief time available of 
what our country should do about this 
matter. 

It looks to me, finally, Mr. President, 
as though this is considered a sort of in- 
direct way of granting foreign aid. As 
to whether it should or should not be 
done, my own feeling is that it should 
not, but I am not, at this point, ready to 
make a final statement on that subject. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEW MEASUREMENT STANDARDS 
FOR CONNECTICUT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce has announced 
that on Monday, March 4, a new set of 
weights and measures standards will be 
presented to the State of Connecticut. 
This action is part of a comprehensive 
program to eventually replace the weights 
and measures standards of all the States. 
The last time this was done was more 
than a century ago, and modern demands 
for measurement accuracy in trade and 
commerce require the utmost in uni- 
formity and accuracy among the States. 
The new standards will be presented by 
an official of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Mr. John P. Eberhard, and 
will be received by Lt. Gov. A. R. Frassi- 
nelli. 

I ask unanimous consent that the an- 
nouncement of the Department of Com- 
merce be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

On Monday, March 4, Connecticut will re- 
ceive a new set of weights and measures 
standards under a program to replace the 
standards of all 50 States. 

John P. Eberhard, Director of the Institute 
for Applied Technology of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce's National Bureau of 
Standards, will present the set to Connecti- 
cut’s Lieutenant Governor A. R. Frassinelli 
in a 10:30 A.M. ceremony at the State Office 
Building in Hartford. 

Many of the standards and instruments 
used by the States in weights and measures 
administration were provided by the Federal 
Government 100 years ago or more. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is supervising re- 
placement of the State standards to update 
and extend measurement competence 
throughout the Nation, as required by scien- 
tific and technological advances. Standards 
have previously been presented to Ohio, Ili- 
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nois, Oregon, Utah, California, New Mexico, 
and Delaware. Within the next few months 
sets will be presented to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, 

It is expected that new standards and 
instruments will be provided to about 10 
States per year until all State standards 
facilities have been modernized. 

Each new set includes standards of mass 
(weight), length, and volume and necessary 
laboratory instruments, including high pre- 
cision balances, all specially designed to meet 
State weights and measures requirements. 
Each set costs the Federal Government about 
$70,000, including calibration, installation, 
and of laboratory personnel. The 
State contribution to the program, in the 
form of new or expanded laboratory facilities 
and better qualified personnel, will be con- 
siderably more than the Federal cost. 

Measurement uniformity among the States 
began in 1836 when Congress authorized the 
Federal Government to supply each State 
with “. . . a complete set of weights and 
Measures adopted as standards—to the end 
that a uniform standard of weights and 
measures may be established throughout the 
United States.” 

In the United States, the actual regulation 
of weighing and measuring equipment in 
commerce is retained largely by the States, 
The National Bureau of Standards is the 
principal technical resource for the States 
in this area. 


LANCE CPL. JULIUS C. “CORKY” 
FOSTER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was not many weeks ago that the 
attention of the Nation was briefly 
focused on the deed of a young marine, 
Lance Cpl. Julius C. “Corky” Foster, of 
Welch, W. Va. 

Lance Corporal Foster walked the 300- 
odd miles from Welch, to Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., to reenlist in the Marine Corps. 

He made his walk to dramatize his love 
for the United States and for the cause 
of freedom in Southeast Asia. 

On February 22, Lance Corporal Foster 
gave his life for that cause. He was struck 
down by enemy mortar fire while on 
patrol in the Quang Tri Province of 
South Vietnam. 

My deepest sympathies go out to Cor- 
poral Foster’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Foster, of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and his grandfather, Julius Cartwright, 
of Welch. 

The real tragedy of the war in Vietnam 
is the loss of such brave and patriotic 
young men as Corporal Foster. Men of 
his courage have made our Nation the 
great land which it is. 

In paying my respects to Lance Cor- 
poral Foster, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Lance Cpl. 
“Corky” Foster Gives Life in Vietnam,” 
published in the Welch, W. Va., Daily 
News, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lance CPL. “Corky” Foster Gives LIFE IN 
VIETNAM—WALKED 300 MILES To ENLIST IN 
MARINES 

(By Angelene Footo) 

He walked across the heart of a nation to 
show his support of U. S. policy in Vietnam— 
hoping that an apathetic segment of his 
ae would join him in backing that 
Peron on the birthday of America’s first 
President, 29-year-old Julius ©. (Corky) 
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Foster, Welch’s walking marine, made the 
supreme sacrifice. Struck by direct mortar 
fire in the Quang Tri Province of Vietnam, 
Lance Cpl. Foster gave his final and utmost 
effort for a cause which he thought all 
Americans should support. 

The foot blisters which plagued him on a 
300-mile walk to Camp Lejeune, N. C. where 
he reenlisted, and the torch that he lit in a 
tiny insignificant country overseas, pale the 
headlights of cars being turned on today by 
other Americans who believe in the same 
cause. 

Corky Foster had already served a tour of 
duty in Vietnam and had been discharged 
from service when he decided last summer 
to re-enlist. So earnestly did he believe in the 
efforts that he decided to walk from Welch 
to the North Carolina camp to focus atten- 
tion on the conflict. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Foster, 
formerly of Welch, received word of Corky's 
death Monday night at their home in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. A Marine Corps officer 
called in person to tell them of their son’s 
death. 

“Its what he chose. .. it was what he 
wanted,” his mother said in Welch this morn- 
ing. She and her husband left Winston-Salem 
immediately last night so that they could 
arrive in Welch before Julius Cartwright, 
Mrs. Foster’s father, heard the news from 
other sources, 

Mr. Cartwright was deeply devoted to the 
grandson who had spent much time in the 
Cartwright home on Riverside Drive. 

Mrs. Foster reported that she talked with 
her son by radio-telephone only four days 
before his death. In the conversation on Feb. 
18 he informed her that he was in the Ameri- 
can hospital at Da Nang, receiving treatment 
for the feet which had become blistered on 
the walk and which considerably delayed his 
arrival at Camp Lejeune. 

During their talk, the mother said the 
young Marine told her several times that he 
was anxious to get out of the hospital and 
rejoin his men in the fierce fighting. 

Mrs. Foster said that she heard from her 
son frequently and in instances when he was 
away from his division he always expressed 
the hope of reentering the conflict at the 
earliest possible time. 

His feet apparently pained him at all times, 
and in one letter he wrote that he had ac- 
quired a pair of tennis shoes to wear. In the 
radio-telephone talk with his mother, Corky 
reported that the fierceness of battle made it 
necessary for the men to get whatever sleep 
was possible in their foxholes. 

Within the next week or ten days, Corky 
will come back to the starting point of his 
marathon walk. This time, a plane will re- 
turn him in a flag-draped coffin. The body 
will be brought to the O. J. Douglas Mortuary 
in Welch and funeral and burial arrange- 
ments will be made in the town of his birth. 

Young Foster was discharged in February, 
1967 after a tour of duty with the Marines 
in Vietnam. Then last Aug. 27 he embarked 
on the jaunt for reenlistment, arriving at 
Camp Lejeune on Sept. 26. From there, a 
Marine escort took him to Raleigh where he 
re-enlisted and was sworn in. 

Corky requested immediate duty overseas 
and the Corps complied. He was sent to 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. and on Dec. 6 arrived 
at his final destination. His death occurred 
at Quang Tri, a short distance from the 
DMZ. 

Corky was serving with the 3rd Platoon, E 
Co. of the 2nd Branch, 26th Marines, 3rd 
Marine Division, FMF. 

A native of Welch, he was born Sept. 28, 
1938. Survivors include his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter S. Foster, Jr.; a brother, Walter 
S. III (Punky), and his grandfather. 

Following his discharge, Corky returned to 
West Virginia University to receive his de- 
gree. He was a member of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
fraternity and was active in the Young Re- 
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publican Club in Morgantown. He was also a 
member of the First Baptist church of Welch, 

“I hope to register the intent of the Amer- 
ican people to win the war—not to talk about 
it or buy it—but win it,“ Corky said when 
he reached the home of his parents in Wins- 
ton-Salem during the Labor Day weekend 
last year. 

Along the walk, people wished the dedi- 
cated young Marine well. Newspapers 
throughout the country had widely pub- 
licized his trek and he was a familiar figure 
along the route. 

“People stop now and then and wish me 
luck, express kind things or ask if there is 
something they can do,” Corky told newsmen 
during a Winston-Salem interview. 


THE SELECTION OF FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
and I share the privilege of membership 
on the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Improvements in Judicial Machinery. 
This subcommittee has been most active 
in a number of areas aimed at assisting 
the judiciary in the performance of its 
ever-increasing and far-ranging respon- 
sibilites. Such a laudable goal has our 
support. 

An essential component of any judi- 
cial system is, of course, the people who 
“sit on the bench.” In an article entitled 
“The Selection of Federal Judges” in the 
fall 1967 edition of the Washington and 
Lee Law Review, Senator Scott discusses 
the present method of selecting Federal 
judges and legislation he has introduced 
which he believes will improve the sys- 
tem. He concludes his article with an 
analysis of judicial selection in Great 
Britain, France, Turkey, and Tanzania, 

In view of the important function of 
the judiciary and the interest of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania in this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SELECTION OF FEDERAL JUDGES 
(By Huc Scorr*) 

In approaching the problem of selecting 
federal Judges, we must ask what ends are to 
be sought from the selection process. The late 
Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New 
Jersey stated the goals in this area to be: 

“[An] essential of a sound judicial system 
is, of course, a corps of judges, each of them 
utterly independent and beholden only to 
the law and to the Constitution, thoroughly 
grounded in his knowledge of the law and of 
human nature including its political mani- 
festations, experienced at the bar in either 
trial or appellate work and preferably in 
both, of such a temperament that he can 
hear both sides of a case before making up 
his mind, devoted to the law and justice, 
industrious, and, above all, honest and be. 
lieved to be honest,” 1 

Mr. Justice Miller in United States v. Lee 
appropriately stressed the fact that the 
power and influence of judges rest to a large 
degree “on the confidence reposed in the 


*United States Senator, Pennsylvania. 
Member, Senate Judiciary Committee and 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery Sub- 
committee. A.B. 1919, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege; LL.B. 1922, University of Virginia. 

1 Vanderbilt, The Essentials of a Sound 
Judicial System, 48 NW. U.L. Rev. 1, 3 (1953). 
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soundness of their decisions and the purity 
of their motives.” 2 

Against this background, I would like to 
discuss the present method of selecting fed- 
eral judges and the legislation which I have 
introduced in the United States Senate to 
alter and improve this system. 

As I believe we must assess our system and 
possible means of improvement from the 
vantage point of awareness of the approaches 
taken by other Nations. I will conclude with 
an analysis of the judiciary and judicial se- 
lection in Great Britain, France, Turkey and 
Tanzania. 

Let it be clear though, there are no wonder 
formulae in the area of judicial selection. As 
aptly stated by Robert Leflar in “The Quality 
of Judges”: 

“No judge was ever great because he was 
selected in a certain manner, but the man- 
ner of his selection may cause him to be less 
great than he could have been had he been 
free of the limitations imposed upon him by 
the circumstances of his selection.. It is 
certainly fair to ask, as to any method of 
selection that already exists or is proposed: 
Will it achieve, or at least will it move in the 
direction of achieving, the designation of 
judges solely from among those of our num- 
ber who will really make good judges?” + 

The present system of selecting federal 
judges in the United States represents the 
most prominent example of the appointive 
system: the President appoints all judges 
with the “advice and consent“ of the Senate. 

The Committee on the Federal Judiciary of 
the American Bar Association serves in an 
advisory capacity to the President in this 
process, gathering information on judicial 
candidates and assessing their qualifications. 
Though this advisory role is desirable and 
beneficial, it fails to guarantee continued 
high quality appointments. 

The crux of the matter is found in the 
1961 Annual Report of the American Bar 
Association Committee on the Federal 
Judiciary: 

“Invariably, Presidents have made their 
judicial appointments primarily from the 
ranks of their own party.. . These facts do 
not prove that all the appointments made 
in this way are bad. What they do suggest 
is that the best qualified judiciary is apt to 
be sacrificed for political purposes under an 
appointive scheme.” ¢ 

Statistics bear out the historical relation 
between the party of the President and the 
party of the appointee. For example, from the 
time of President Cleveland to the present, 
over 92 per cent of those appointed have 
been from the party of the President.“ 

The Chairman of the Committee on the 
Federal Judiciary, in referring to President 
Johnson’s appointment of 107 Democrats 
and 5 Republicans during his Administration 
stated: 

“The Committee sincerely regrets the 
widening of the already existing and glar- 
ing discrepancies in political party afilia- 
tion in... the appointments by President 
Johnson 

What is wrong with a selection method 
oriented towards political affiliation? By 
stressing political affiliation, our present 
selection process excludes from consideration 
experienced state judges who have with- 
drawn from political activity during their 
term on the bench. Moreover, completely 
overlooked are those capable and well- 
qualified people who “suffer the misfortune” 


2106 U.S. 196, 223 (1882). 

®Leflar, The Quality of Judges, 35 IND. L.J. 
289, 300-1 (1960). 

Standing Committee on the Federal Ju- 
diciary, Report, 86 A.B.A. Rep. 509 (1961). 

ë Standing Committee on the Federal Ju- 
diciary, Report, 81 A.B.A. Rep. 439 (1956) 
(as supplemented). 

Proceedings of the House of Delegates: 
Houston, Texas, February 13-14, 1967, 374, 
385 (1967). 
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of belonging to a party not in control of the 
Presidency during their most promising 
years. 

Another defect in our system is that the 
chief litigant in the federal courts, the De- 
partment of Justice, plays such an important 
role in apprising the President of highly 
qualified ns available to serve on the 
federal bench.’ No sitting judge desirous of 
promotion should have to operate under the 
realization that his chances for elevation 
depend on the extent to which his actions 
on the lower court please or displease the 
chief litigant. 

What of the public’s concern that factors 
unrelated to the legal merits may influence 
a judge’s decision when the Justice Depart- 
ment is involved in the case. Whether these 
factors do or do not come to bear, the system 
seems to undercut the necessary public con- 
fidence in the judiciary. It presents a situa- 
tion contrary to American notions of fair 
play, leading some citizens to believe that 
the cards are stacked against them. 

No judge should be forced by the system 
which selects him to bear the burden of 
removing public suspicion as* to his par- 
tisanship. An impartial method of selection 
offers the best solution. 

One of the most serious defects in the 
present system is succinctly stated by Judge 
Samuel Rosenman: 

“Most of the agitation to change methods 
of selection comes from a desire to keep out 
lan unqualified] judge. But it is not enough 
for a system of judicial selection to aim at 
exclusions, It should not be designed nega- 
tively as a “keep out” system. It should be 
affirmative and positive—providing a means 
of bringing to the bench, not haphazardly 
or occasionally but as consistently and rou- 
tinely as possible, the very best talent avail- 
able and willing to serve.” “ 

A continuing permanent body regularly 
and actively seeking out highly qualified and 
talented persons for the bench and bringing 
them to the President's attention is neces- 
sary. Such a body is lacking under the pres- 
ent method. Public dissatisfaction with the 
current method is evidenced by a Gallup 
Poll“ indicating that nearly two-thirds of 
those asked approved a suggestion that the 
American Bar Association be permitted to 
draw up a list of approved candidates from 
which the President would select his nomi- 
nations. 

Because of the importance of this whole 
issue of judicial reform and the defects of 
our present system of judicial selection, I 
have given considerable thought to this prob- 
lem. The result is a bill which I introduced 
on June 30, 1966, in the United States Sen- 
ate. My bill would establish a seven-man 


Miller, Federal Judicial Appointments: 
The Continuing Struggle for Good Judges, 41 
AB. A J. 125, 128 (1955). 

* Rosenman, A Better Way to Select Judges, 
48 J. Am. Jud. Coo’y 86 (1964) 

The Washington Post, April 6, 1966, at 
A-2, cols. 4-5. 

0 S. 3579, 89th Cong., 2d Sess. (1966); S. 
949, 90th Cong. Ist Sess. (1967). The text of 
the Bill is as follows: 


“A bill to establish a Judicial Service 
Commission 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That chapter 21 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“*§ 461. Judicial Service Commission 

“*(a) There is hereby established in the 
executive branch of the Government an 
agency to be known as the “Judicial Service 
Commission,” hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission.” 

““(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of seven members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
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Judicial Service Commission to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Three members would 
be lawyers, three would be laymen from the 
public at large, and one a retired federal 
judge. No more than four members could 
come from the same political party. 

The Commission would examine the quali- 
fications and availability of potential ap- 
pointees to the federal bench. The Commis- 
sion would make recommendations to the 
President to fill vacancies in the judiciary as 
they occur. The bill expresses the sense of 
Congress to be that whenever the President 
appoints an individual to the federal judi- 
ciary who was not recommended by the 
Commission, he shall furnish the Senate with 
a statement explaining why he did not fol- 
low the Commission's advice. Thus, under 
my plan, although a permanent body is 


Senate. Three of the members of the Com- 
mission shall be selected from among persons 
who are members of the bar of the highest 
court of a State or of a Federal court, three 
shall be selected from among persons who 
are not such members, and one shall be 
selected from among members of the Federal 
judiciary who have retired from regular ac- 
tive service. Not more than four members 
shall be from the same political party. One 
of the members shall be designated as Chalr- 
man of the Commission by the President at 
the time of appointment. Each member of 
the Commission shall be appointed for a term 
of three years, except that (1) the terms of 
the members first appointed shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of 
their appointments, two at the end of one 
year, two at the end of two years, and three 
at the end of three years, following the date 
of such appointments, and (2) a member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring before the 
expiration of the term of his predecessor shall 
serve under such appointment only for the 
remainder of such term. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to ascertain the qualifications of pros- 
pective appointees to positions as justices or 
judges of the United States and their avail- 
ability for appointment to such positions, 
and, upon the occurrence of a vacancy in any 
such position, to make recommendations to 
the President for the filling of such vacancy. 

d) It is the sense of the Congress that 
in any case in which the President nominates 
for appointment as a justice or judge of the 
United States a person not recommended by 
the Commission for such appointment, he 
should transmit to the Senate at the time 
of such nomination a statement of his rea- 
sons for failing to nominate a n rec- 
ommended by the Commission for such ap- 
pointment. 

e) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such em- 
ployees, and to make such expenditures, as 
may be necessary to enable it to perform its 
functions, With the consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, the 
Commission may utilize, on a reimbursable 
basis or otherwise, the services or facilities 
of any department or agency in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

„) Members of the Commission who are 
not otherwise rceiving compensation as of- 
ficers or employees of the United States shall 
be entitled to receive compensation at the 
rate of 8 per diem while engaged in 
carrying out their duties as members, in- 
cluding traveltime. All members of the Com- 
mission shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in Heu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently, while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business.’ 

“Sec. 2. The analysis at the beginning of 
chapter 21 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new 
item: 


461. Judicial Service Commission.’” 
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charged with recommending qualified per- 
sonnel to the President, the final responsi- 
bility for selection rests with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

My bill is based on the principle of the 
Missouri Plan of nominating candidates, 
which has long been advocated by the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society and the American 
Bar Association™ In a resolution dated 
August 26, 1958, the Association urged: 

“Suggestions for nominations should origi- 
nate in an independent Commission estab- 
lished as an agency of the President, to ad- 
vise with the President on appointments, and 
to receive from outside sources and from all 
segments of the organized Bar, suggestions of 
names of persons deemed highly qualified 
for appointments as judges in their respective 
jurisdictions.” 12 

This Commission would be composed of 
persons of “the highest personal integrity, 
character and objectivity,” chosen by the 
President to serve at his pleasure, and ca- 
pable of judging the qualifications of persons 
for judicial appointment. The Commission's 
function would be to screen and to obtain 
suggestions from any source and to advise 
the President of its recommendations.” 

While believing most strongly in the prin- 
ciple of selection embodied in the Missouri 
Plan, I have no irrevocable tie with any spe- 
cific provision of the bill I have introduced. I 
therefore welcome the recommendations, 
comments, assistance, and criticism of the 
bar, the bench, educators, aspiring law stu- 
dents, interested citizens, and all who 
strongly desire and would actively work to 
formulate and install a better plan for se- 
lecting men to be federal judges than pres- 
ently exists. We must forthrightly exercise 
our duty to ensure that the important func- 
tions of the judicial branch of our govern- 
ment are entrusted only to the most quall- 
fied members of the bench and bar. There 
must be no doubt in the minds of the public 
as to the qualifications and loyalties of the 
men comprising the federal judiciary. 

With the hope of provoking informed dis- 
cussion of this most important subject, I will 
conclude this article by outlining the judici- 
ary and judicial selection in Great Britain, 
France, Turkey and Tanzania. Thus, we will 
examine briefly the British, European, Near 
Eastern and African approaches to this prob- 
lem. These variant systems, and the back- 
ground leading to their creation, show a vital 
regard for an impartial judiciary and the dif- 
ficulties involved in achieving so desirable 
an end. 


[Appendix] 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Introduction 
The judicial system in Great Britain, the 
composition of the present-day courts and 


u Watson, Missouri Lawyers Evaluate the 
Merit Plan for Selection and Tenure of 
Judges, 52 A.B.A.J. 539 (1966); Editorial, 
Selection of Judges, 52 A.B.AJ. 548 (1966). 

12 Proceedings of the House of Delegates: 
Los Angeles, August 25-29, 44 A.B.A.J. 1062, 
1109-12. See also Rogers, Judicial Appoint- 
ments in the Eisenhower Administration, 47 
J. Am. Jp. Soc’y 38 (1957); American Bar 
Association Adopts Resolution Calling for a 
Non-Partisan Federal Judiciary, 42 J. Am. 
Soc'r 91 (1958). 

13 Brief submitted for the American Bar 
Association Through Its Special Committee 
on Nonpartisan Selection of the Federal Ju- 
diciary 7 (1958). This Brief states that the 
Committee did not contemplate that this 
Commission would be a statutory one. 

it At this point, I wish to express my sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Lewis C. Coffin, Law Librar- 
ian and the Legal Specialists in the Ameri- 
can-British; European; and Near Eastern and 
African Law Divisions of the Law Library of 
the Library of Congress for their valuable 
assistance. 
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the appointment of judges are the result of 
significant reforms found in the Judicature 
Acts, 1873-76, and amended in 1925. The 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, the Master of the Rolls, the Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division, the Lords Justices of Appeal, and 
the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary are all ap- 
pointed by the Crown on the recommenda- 
tion of the Prime Minister. The Judges of 
the High Court are appointed by the Crown 
ya the recommendation of the Lord Chancel- 
or. 
The High Court of Parliament 


The House of Lords—Both the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons constitute 
the High Court of Parliament. The House of 
Lords consists of (1) the peers of the realm 
(the United Kingdom) and (2) the lords 
spiritual (Archbishops, Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, and twenty-one 
other diocesan Bishops of England). It is the 
supreme court of appeal in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. To hear appeals at 
least three of the following persons, desig- 
nated Lords of Appeal, must be present: the 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, the Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary, and any peer of Parli- 


ament who holds, or has held, any of the. 


following judicial offices: (1) Lord Chancel- 
lor, (2) member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, (3) Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary, or (4) judge of the Supreme Court 
of England or Northern Ireland or of the 
Court of Session of Scotland 

As from May 1, 1707 (the date from which 
the union with Scotland took effect) there 
has been one Lord Chancellor for Great Brit- 
ain, He is appointed by the Sovereign deliver- 
ing the Great Seal of the United Kingdom 
into his custody and verbally addressing him 
by that title. Although no special qualifica- 
tions, other than those required by statute 
as to religion, are required by law.“ it is the 
usual practice for the Soverign to appoint 
the person recommended by the Prime Min- 
ister from among the Bench or such members 
of the Bar as hold or have held the office of 
Attorney-General or Solicitor-General.® 

The Lords of Appeal in Ordinary are ap- 
pointed by letters patent.“ Qualification for 
appointment is either to have held judicial 
office for two years, or to have been for fifteen 


1 Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, 39 & 40 
Vict.., c.59, 88 5, 25; Appellate Jurisdiction Act 
of 1887, 50 & 51 Vict., c.70, §5; Government 
of Ireland Act of 1920, 10 & 11 Geo. V, c.67, 
§§ 38, 40, 41; Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Northern Ireland) Order, 1921, S.R. & O. 
1921, No. 1802; General Adoption of Enact- 
ments (Northern Ireland) Order, 1921, S.R. 
& O. 1921, No. 1804. 

2 See 3 BLACKSTONE, COMMENTARIES 47 (14th 
ed.); CAMPBELL, LIVES OF THE CHANCELLORS 21 
(1845 ed.) The appointment was formerly 
made occasionally by patent or writ of privy 
seal, or by suspending the Great Seal around 
the neck. 

Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829, 10 & 11 
Geo. IV, c. 7, § 12, by which nothing in the act 
is to enable any person, otherwise than as he 
was on April 13, 1829 by law enabled, to hold 
the office of Lord Chancellor, ie. Roman 
Catholics are not qualified for the office. 

Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolida- 
tion) Act of 1925, 15 & 16 Geo. V. c.49 §9, 
which specified the qualifications of judges 
of the Supreme Court, makes no allusion to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

‘This is true in the case of the present 
Lord High Chancellor, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Gardiner. However, neither Lord Haldane, 
who held the office from 1912 to 1915 and 
again during 1924, nor Lord Sankey, 1929 to 
1935, nor Lord Maugham, 1938 to 1939, nor 
Lord Simonds, who became Lord Chancellor 
in 1951, was or had been, a Law Officer of the 
Crown. 

ë Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, 39 & 
40 Vict., c.59, § 6. 
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years a practicing barrister in England or 
Northern Ireland, or a practicing advocate 
in Scotland. The tenure is during good be- 
havior. The number of Lords is maintained 
at seven unless the Lord Chancellor, with 
the concurrence from the Treasury, is satis- 
fied that the state of business requires an 
increase up to nine? A Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary is entitled to sit and vote for all 
business as a member of the House of Lords 
during his life. 

The House of Commons—The House of 
Commons consists of members elected as 
representatives of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Northern Ireland. Although the House 
of Commons, together with the House of 
Lords, forms the High Court of Parliament, 
it is not strictly speaking a judicial body. 
Its jurisdiction is limited to bills of at- 
tainder and of pains and penalties, and the 
obsolete divorce bills. In addition, the House 
of Commons has jurisdiction over persons for 
committing any breach of the privileges of 
the House or of any of its members. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 


The Judicial Committee is an appellate 
and a judicial body, although its primary 
duty is to make a report or recommendation 
to the Sovereign in Council. As the fountain- 
head of all justice throughout the dominions, 
the Sovereign has always exercised jurisdic- 
tion through the Council who act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Crown. 

The Committee consists of the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, ex- 
Lord Presidents, the Lords of Appeal in Ordi- 
nary, and such other members of the Privy 
Council as shall from time to time hold or 
have held “high judicial office,“ and two 
other privy councellors, who may be appoint- 
ed by the Sovereign by sign manual.” 

Initially, membership had been extended to 
include former chief justices or judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada or of a superior 
court of any province of Canada, or of New 
South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, 
Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and 
New Zealand or any other superior court 
of Her Majesty’s dominions named in that 
behalf by Order of Council2° Subsequently, 
membership was extended to the chief justice 
and judges of the High Court of Australia u 
and of the Supreme Court of South Africa 


Supreme Court of Judicature 


High Court of Justice—The court is di- 
vided into three divisions: Chancery, Queen's 
Bench, and Probate, Divorce and Admiralty. 
All jurisdiction vested in the High Court be- 
long to all the divisions alike, and all the 
Judges of the High Court have equal power, 
authority and jurisdiction.“ 

The judges of the High Court are the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division, and the puisne judges (styled “Jus- 


7 Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1947, 10 & 
11 Geo. VI, ¢.11, §1(1) Proviso; there are 
presently nine Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 

8 Within the meaning of the Appellate Jur- 
isdiction Act of 1876, 39 & 40 Vict., c.59, § 25 
and Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1887, 50 & 
51 Vict., c.70, §§ 3, 5. 

® Judicial Committee Act of 1833, 3 & 4 
Will. IV, c.41, $1; Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act of 1876, 39 & 40 Vict., c.59, § 6; Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction Act of 1887, 50 & 51 Vict., 
c.70, § 3. 

10 Judicial Committee Amendment Act of 
1895, 58 & 59 Vict., c.44, §1(1), Schedule; 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1913, 3 & 4 Geo. 
V. ¢.21, §3(4), sched. 

m Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1908, 8 Edw. 
VII, c.51, § 3(1). 

* Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1913, 3 & 4 
Geo. V, c.21, $ 3(2). 

n Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolida- 
tion) Act of 1925, 15 & 16 Geo. V, c.49, 
§§ 2(3), 4(1), 4(4); Administration of Justice 
Act of 1928, 18 & 19 Geo. V. c.26, $6. 
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tices of the High Court”) of the several di- 
visions. A person who is qualified for ap- 
pointment as a Lord Justice of Appeal (see 
below) or who is a judge of the Court of Ap- 
peal, is qualified for appointment as Lord 
Chief Justice, Master of the Rolls, or Presi- 
dent of the Probate Division. The Lord 
Chancellor, as head of the judicial adminis- 
tration, is responsible for the appointment of 
the puisne judges of the High Court. The re- 
sponsibility for selection for appointment of 
the Lord Chief Justice and the President of 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division 
rests with the Prime Minister. The appoint- 
ment of judges is by the Crown by letters 
patent. 

The qualification for a puisne judge of the 
High Court is to be a barrister of not less 
than ten years’ standing, All judges hold their 
offices during good behavior, and are remov- 
able only on an address to the Crown by both 
Houses of Parliament.” No judge of the High 
Court is capable of being elected to or of sit- 
ting in the House of Commons. The office of 
a judge of the High Court may be vacated 
either by resignation in writing under his 
hand addressed to the Lord Chancellor with- 
out any deed of surrender, or by his being 
appointed a judge of the Court of Ap * 

The Court of Appeal—At present, the 
Court of Appeal consists of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who is the president of the Court, ex- 
Lord Chancellors, any Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary who, at his appointment, would 
have been qualified to be appointed an ordi- 
nary judge of the Court of Appeal, or who, 
at that date, was judge of that Court, the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, 
the President of the Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division and eight ordinary mem- 
bers called Lord Justices of Appeal.“ All are 
ex-officio judges, although, in practice, the 
Master of the Rolls is the president of the 
Court. The Lord Chancellor may appoint 
one of the Lords Justices to be Vice-Presi- 
dent,” to preside when sitting and acting 
in any division of the Court of Appeal if no 
ex-officio judge is sitting. Appointed by let- 
ters patent of the Crown, the Lords Justices 
of Appeal are required to be barristers of 
fifteen standing or to have been 
judges of the High Court. 


Courts of criminal jurisdiction 


Court of Criminal Appeal—The Lord Chief 
Justice of England and all the judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division (see above) are the 
judges of the Court of Criminal Appeal.” 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolida- 
tion) Act of 1925, 15 & 16 Geo. V, c.49, § 9(3). 

15 Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolida- 
tion) Act of 1925, 15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 49 § 11 
(1); under the proviso of this section, except 
when the number of puisne judges of the 
High Court is less than twenty-five, a vacancy 
is not to be filled unless the Lord Chancellor 
with the concurrence of the Treasury is sat- 
isfled that the state of the business requires 
that the vacancy should be filled. See also; 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Amendment) 
Act of 1944, 7 & 8 Geo. VI c.9, §1(2) (5), 
sched. 

16 Ibid., § 12(1). 

1 Ibid., § 10(1) (2). 

13 Ibid., § 6; Supreme Court of Judicature 
+ sige am Act of 1938, 1 & 2 Geo. Vi, c. 

7. 8 1. 

0 P. S. JAMES, INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LAW 
47 (Butterworths 1966). 

* He is also styled the Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal, Supreme Court of Judicature (Consoli- 
dation) Act of 1925, 15 & 16 Geo. V, c.49, 
§ 6(3) (4); Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Amendment) Act of 1935, 25 & 26 Geo. V., 
c.2 §2(1) (2), sched. 

* Criminal Appeal Act of 1907, 7 Edw. VII 
0.23 §1(1); Criminal Appeal (Amendment) 
Act of 1908, 8 Edw. VII, c.46, §1; Statute 
Law Revision Act of 1927, 17 & 18 Geo. V, 
0.42, §1, sched., Part 1. 
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As duly constituted, the Court consists of an 
uneven number of judges and never less 
than three. In the absence of the Lord Chief 
Justice, the next senior judge presides. 

Central Criminal Court—Constituted in 
1834," the Court took the place of the former 
sessions at the Old Bailey which had been 
held from very early times under special 
commissioners of gaol delivery for Newgate 
and of oyer and terminer for the city of Lon- 
don and county of Middlesex. It is a branch 
of the High Court of Justice. 

Persons named in the commission are the 
Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Chancellor, 
all judges of the High Court, the Dean of the 
Archer, the aldermen of London, the Re- 
corder, the Common Serjeant, the judges of 
the Mayor's and City of London Court, and 
any person who has been Lord Chancellor, or 
& High Court judge together with such others 
as the Crown shall name.” In practice, the 
Recorder and Common Serjeant and the ad- 
ditional judge of the Mayor's and City of 
London Court act as regular judges of the 
Court. 

Magistrates courts 


The Magistrates Courts consist of justices 
of the peace acting under an enactment or by 
virtue of their commissions or under common 
law% or of a stipendiary magistrate. They 
are inferior courts with both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and for some purposes, 
they are courts of record. 

Justices of the peace for a county are 
assigned to the commission of the peace on 
the authority of the Lord Chancellor, who 
normally acts on the advice of an advisory 
committee has appointed. The commit- 
tee is advisory only; final responsibility rests 
with the Lord Chancellor. No one is dis- 
qualified for the office of justice of the peace 
because of profession or sex. 


FRANCE 

The main feature of the legal system in 
France is the coexistence of two distinct sets 
of courts, one for the administration of law 
in cases between private persons, and the 
other for disputes in which one party is the 
public authority. The Court of Cassation and 
the Council of State are the top organs for 
these two systems, respectively. The power 
to adjudicate conflicts between two jurisdic- 
piara is conferred on the Tribunal of Con- 

cts. 

The French Constitution of October 4, 
1958, contains the following provisions on 
judicial authority: 

“Art. 64. The President of the Republic is 
the protector of the independence of judicial 
authority. He is assisted by the Superior 
Council of the Judiciary. 

“An organic law regulates the position of 
the Judiciary. Judges are irremovable. 

“Art. 65. The Superior Council of the Ju- 
diciary is presided over by the President of 
the Republic. The Minister of Justice is ex 
officio its Vice-President. He may deputize 
for the President of the Republic. 


= Central Criminal Court Act of 1834, 4 
& 5 Will. IV, c.36. 

23 Ibid, § 1. 

™ See, Magistrates’ Courts Act of 1952, 15 
& 16 Geo. VI and 1 Eliz. II, ¢.55, § 124(1); 
Justices of the Peace Act of 1949, 12, 13 & 
14 Geo. VI, c.101, § 44(1). 

= Metropolitan Police Courts Act of 1839, 2 
& 3 Vict., c.71, § 14; Stipendiary Magistrates 
Act of 1858, 21 & 22 Vict. c.73, § 1; Magistrates 
Courts Act of 1952, 15 & 16 Geo. VI and 1 
Eliz. II, c.55, § 121. 

% ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SELECTION OF 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE Cp. No. 5250 (1910). 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
Cmp, No. 7463 (1948). 

* See Justice of the Peace Act of 1906, 6 
Edw. VII, c.16, §3, and the Sex Disqualifi- 
cation (Removal) Act of 1919, 9 & 10 Geo. 
V. 0.71, §1. 
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The Superior Council has, in addition, nine 
members appointed by the President of the 
Republic under the conditions laid down by 
an organic law. 

“The Superior Council of the Judiciary 
submits recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of judges to the Court of Cassation and 
to the posts of first Presidents of the Appeals 
Courts. It gives its opinion under the con- 
ditions laid down by the organic law, on the 
proposals of the Minister of Justice, concern- 
ing the appointment of the other judges. It 
is consulted on reprieves under the condi- 
tions laid down by an organic law. 

“The Superior Council of the Judiciary 
sits as the Disciplinary Council for judges. It 
is then presided over by the first President 
of the Court of Cessation.” 1 

The organic law on the Judiciary was 
enacted on December 22, 1958, and was 
amended on February 4, 1959 by Ordinance 
No. 59-226" and on August 6, 1963,‘ by the 
Organic Law No. 63-805. 

The members of the judiciary (magis- 
trature) are members of the career profes- 
sion and are recruited from among young 
law graduates, by means of a special exami- 
nation, after they receive training in a spe- 
cial school established in 1958 under the 
name of the centre nationale d'études judi- 
claires (Ordinance of December 22, 1958). 

“This school is a post-entry civil service 
training school modelled on the Ecole Na- 
tionale d'Administration. Entrance is by a 
competitive examination open to law grad- 
uates, and students follow a three-year 
course. In the first year they are attached 
to some part of the judiciary and gain prac- 
tical knowledge. The second year is spent 
at the school itself in academic studies. At 
the end of the second year there is an exami- 
nation on the basis of which the students’ 
future careers are determined. The third 
year then trains them for the type of court 
to which they will subsequently be posted. 
Students become civil servants and receive 
a salary as soon as they enter the school: 
it was thought that this would raise the 
standard of recruitment—many potential 
candidates having been deterred in the past 
because they could not afford to remain 
without income during the two years of the 
barrister's training period.” 5 

Candidates for the training school must 
meet the following conditions: 1) be law 
school graduates; 2) have been French na- 
tionals for at least five years; 3) enjoy civil 
rights and be of good moral character; 4) 
be in a regular position in regard to the laws 
on recruitment for the armed forces; 5) meet 
the physical conditions necessary for the 
performance of their functions and be un- 
injured or recovered from any sickness 
which would entitle them to prolonged 
leave. (Art. 16 of Ordinance No. 1270 of Dec. 
22, 1958). 

The candidates admitted by the competi- 
tive examinations are appointed by the order 
of the Minister of Justice as judicial audi- 
tors. In addition the following may be ap- 
pointed as judicial auditors, on the proposal 
of the special commission, with or without 
examinations: 

(1) doctors of law who, in addition to the 
diplomas required for a doctor’s degree, have 


1Constitution. Paris, Journaux officiels, 
1962, No. 1119, 19-20. 

Law of December 22, 1958 [1958] Journal 
Officiel (hereinafter cited as J.O. 11551, 
11959, Bulletin Législative Dalloz (herein- 
after cited B.L.D.), Paris, Jurisprudence Gén- 
érale, 15-22. 

3 Ordinance of February 4, 1959, [1959] 
J.O. 1684, [1959], BL. D. 512. 

Law of August 6, 1963, [1963] J.O. 7347, 
[1963], B.L.D. 468. 

6 F, RIDLEY & J. BLONDEL, PUBLIC ADMINIS- 


TRATION IN France. 135-36 (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1964). 
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some other diploma of higher studies or who 
have been assistants in the State law schools 
for two years; 

(2) doctors of law who prove that they 
have been admitted to the Bar (Ordre) in 
one of the jurisdictions in the Republic or 
in one State of the [French] Community for 
at least three years; 

(3) doctors of law who prove that they 
have practiced as lawyers at the State Coun- 
cil and at the Court of Cassation, solicitors 
(avoués), notaries public or court clerks in 
charge for at least three years. 

Public officials, graduates of law school, 
whose competence and activities in legal, 
economic or social fields qualify them for the 
performance of judicial functions may also 
be appointed as judicial auditors under the 
same conditions. (Art. 22). Their studies in 
the training school are reduced by one third. 

The capacity of the auditors to fulfill ju- 
dicial functions, after their training in the 
center, is attested to by their inscription on 
the classfication list according to their rating 
by a jury. This list is submitted to the Min- 
ister of Justice, who has it published in the 
Journal officiel. The jury may reserve an aud- 
itor for judicial functions or prescribe that 
he continue training for one more year. 

The judicial corps consists of two grades. 
Steps of seniority are established within each 
grade. The President of the Republic ap- 
points auditors of justice to the second grade 
of the judicial hierarchy on the proposal of 
the Minister of Justice. In addition, within 
each grade one vacancy out of ten may be 
filled by persons who are not auditors of 
justice under the following conditions: 

In addition to the former magistrates of 
the judicial order, there may be appointed to 
the first or second grade of the judicial hier- 
archy directly [the following persons] who 
meet the requirements established in Ar- 
ticle 16: 

1. Public officers whose competence and 
activities in the legal, economic or social 
fields qualify them for the performance of 
judicial functions and who have been in 
service for more than eight years. The list of 
these categories will be established by a pub- 
lic administration regulation. 

2. Professors (agregés) of law schools and 
deputy lecturers (chargés des cours) who 
have had at least two years’ teaching experi- 
ence in the State Law School; 

3. Lawyers, counsels for the defense 
(avocats defenseurs), lawyers at the Council 
of State and the Court of Cassation, solici- 
tors (avoués), notaries public, titulary court 
clerks (greffiers titularies en charges), chief 
clerk of the Court of Cassation, court clerks 
of the chambers of the said Court who have 
had at least two years of service in their pro- 
fession in the jurisdiction of the Republic 
or States of the Community; 

4. Lawyers, counsels for the defense, no- 
taries public who have practiced their pro- 
fession for at least ten years in the jurisdic- 
tion of the State in the territories of which 
these professions are open to the nationals of 
the Community; 

5. Central administration attachés of the 
Ministry of Justice and attachés of justice 
who have had at least fifteen years of service 
in this capacity. (Art. 30 of the Ordinance of 
Dec. 22, 1958) 

The above-mentioned persons, however, 
may be appointed according to Article 31 of 
Ordinance No. 58-1270 of December 22, 1958, 
only upon the advice of the Commission for 
Promotions. 

A certain number of high magistrates speci- 
fied in Article 3 of the above-mentioned 
Ordinance, as amended on August 6, 1963, 
are placed outside of the judicial hierarchy, 
namely: 

The judges of the Court of Cassation, the 
first presidents of the appeal courts and the 
prosecutors (procureurs générauz) of the said 
courts, the presidents of the chambers of 
the Court of Appeal and the assistants of the 
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attorneys general (avocats générauzr) at these 
courts, the president and the first vice-presi- 
dent at the Tribunal of the Seine, the head 
of the prosecution department (procureur 
de la République) and his assistants at this 
court. 

The appointment of the judges outside of 
the judicial hierarchy is subject to special 
rules established in Articles 37 to 41 of the 
Ordinance of 1958. The judges of the bench 
(magistrats du siége) are appointed by the 
President of the Republic under conditions 
laid down by Article 65 of the Constitution. 
This Article prescribes that “The Superior 
Council of the Judiciary submit recommen- 
dations for the appointment of judges to the 
Court of Cassation and to the posts of first 
Presidents of the Appeal Courts.” 

In addition, the following persons who do 
not belong to the judicial corps may be 
appointed to posts outside of the hierarchy: 

1) Councilors of State in ordinary sery- 
ice; 2) directors of the Ministry of Justice 
and the Director of the National Center for 
Judiciary Education, or former magistrates; 
however, to be appointed to the Court of 
Cassation they must prove that they have 
five years of seniority in service as directors; 
3) maitres de requétes of the State Council 
having at least ten years of service in this 
capacity; 4) professors of the law schools of 
the State universities having at least ten 
years of teaching experience as professors or 
assistant professors (agrégés); lawyers at the 
State Council and the Court of Cassation, 
members or former members of the Council 
of the Bar (Orde) having at least twenty 
years of professional practice. 

The candidates listed in categories 3, 4 and 
5 may be appointed to functions outside 
of the hierarchy only upon the advice of the 
commission of promotion. (Art. 40 of the 
Ordinance of Dec. 22, 1958) 

Until the reform of 1953 the Council of 
State was judge of the first and last instance 
in administrative matters, while the prefec- 
tural councils were only courts of the first in- 
stance in specific cases. By Decree No. 59-934 
of September 30, 1953, prefectural councils 
were transformed into administrative courts 
(tribunaux administratifs). The status of 
administrative court judges was defined by 
Decree No. 63-1963 of December 30, 1963. 

The auditors of the administrative courts 
are recruited from among the graduates of 
the National School of Administration: 

“This institution was set up by the French 
Government in October 1945 as an adminis- 
trative laboratory, as it were, to prepare 
those destined for careers at the upper level 
of the French administration. Admission to 
the School is by annual competitive exam- 
ination. There are two types of examinations. 
The first is open to university graduates of 
less than twenty-six years; the second is in- 
tended for those who have already had at 
least four years of service in the administra- 
tion and are between twenty-four and thirty 
years of age. ... The course of study, of three 
years’ duration, includes practical train- 
ing in various administrative agencies as well 
as the more normal type of academic study. 
While at the School, students are in effect in 
the position of civil servants, and they re- 
ceive a fixed salary from the State.” * 

The members (councilors) of the adminis- 
trative tribunals are appointed by a decree 
on the proposal of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, countersigned by the Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

In addition, the councilors may be re- 
cruited from among government employees 
according to the following scheme estab- 
lished by Article 9 of Decree No. 63-1386 of 
December 30, 1963: 

Art. 9. The councilors of the second class 
of the administrative tribunal are recruited 


B. SCHWARTZ. FRENCH ADMINISTRATIVE 
Law AND THE CoMMON-LAW WorLD 26 (New 
York Univ. Press 1954). 
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from among former students of the National 
Administrative School for five vacancies out 
of six. 

They are also recruited from among gov- 
ernment employees according to the two 
following cycles: 

First cycle: 

When five appointments are made by the 
application of the provisions of the first para- 
graph of the present Article, one councilor 
of the administrative tribunal is appointed 
from among the magistrates of the judicial 
order, candidates admitted to the fellowship 
(agrégation) of public law, and the principal 
attachés of the prefecture, law graduates, 
who prove that they have had ten years of 
effective service in their corps. 

Second cycle: 

When five new appointments are made to 
the corps of councilors of the administrative 
tribunal by the application of the provisions 
of the first paragraph of the present Article, 
one councilor of the administrative tribunal 
is appointed from among the magistrates of 
the judicial order, candidates admitted to 
the fellowship of public law, and government 
employees, law graduates belonging to the 
corps classified Category A, specified in Arti- 
cle 17 of the above-mentioned Ordinance of 
February 4, 1959, who prove that they have 
had ten years of service in this capacity. 

The candidates are subject to the opinion 
given by a special commission, presided over 
by a Councilor of State, the chief of the 
permanent inspection of administrative jur- 
isdictions, and two representatives of the 
Minister of the Interior and one representa- 
tive of the Guardian of the Seal, the Minister 
of Justice, and by the President of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal of Paris.“ 

The Council of State (supreme adminis- 
trative court) consists of three types of mem- 
bers: the councilors of State, maitres des re- 
quétes, and auditors. Since 1946 the suditors 
have been chosen from among the graduates 
of the School of Administration. Auditors of 
the second class are subject to a probationary 
period of two years. Appointments of the sec- 
ond class are made in order of seniority as 
vacancies occur by a decree of the Vice- 
President of the State Council on the pro- 
posal of the president of a section. 

Maitres des requétes are recruited from 
among the auditors of the first class in order 
of seniority. However, every fourth appointee, 
according to established rule, must be chosen 
from among outsiders, who must have had 
at least ten years of public service. In such 
a way the possibility of appointing persons 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
public service is created. 

Councilors of state are chosen from among 
the maitres des requétes in order of seniority. 
However, one out of every three appointees 
must be an outsider. 

The member of the administrative courts 
and the Council of State do not enjoy the 
status of irremovability. They belong to the 
Civil Service. However, as B. Schwartz stated: 

The right to remove members of the Coun- 
cil has not been exercised for nearly a cen- 
tury, and its exercise today would be almost 
unthinkable.’ 


‘TURKEY 

In the highly complex Turkish system of 
Judicial selection, judges, for the most part, 
are selected by other judges, by courts and 
by legislative bodies, while only two are ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic. 
No judges are selected by the elective process. 

Law No. 2556 of July 14, 1934, regulates the 
required qualifications for judgeships, the 
selection and appointment of judges and all 
matters relating to the judicial profession. 


t Decree of December 30, 1963, [1963] J.O. 
11908, [1963], B.L.D. 51. 

8 Schwartz, op. cit. at 32. 

Published in T. C. Resmi (Turkish official 
gazette) No. 2751 of July 14, 1934. 
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According to this law, no person may become 
a judge or a public prosecutor without first 
serving an apprenticeship for a term of two 
years in the courts (this period of time is 
only one year for law graduates who have 
obtained their doctorate degrees) and prov- 
ing his competence in compliance with the 
conditions stated in the above mentioned 
law. 

A person can be nominated for apprentice- 
ship if he is a Turkish citizen between the 
ages of 21 and 40; if he has performed his 
military service or has been excused by rea- 
son of unsuitability; if he has no contagious 
disease or mental or physical infirmity which 
would render him incapable of performing 
his duties properly; if he has no defaults 
in his moral conduct; if he is not married 
to a foreigner (anyone marrying a foreigner 
during the training period shall be auto- 
matically discharged); and if he is a grad- 
uate of one of the law schools or the School 
of Political Science of Ankara. If the appli- 
cant is a graduate of the School of Political 
Science or a foreign law school, he must be 
examined by a Turkish law school official in 
those courses not taken by him but required 
in the Turkish law school curriculum. 

At the end of the probationary term, the 
apprentices shall be nominated to become 
assistant judges or assistant general prose- 
cutors by the Council of Selection which con- 
sists of the Chief Public Prosecutor, four 
members of the Court of Cassation, the 
Chief of the Board of Inspection, and the 
Chiefs of General Directorate of Civil and 
Criminal Affairs. The Council convenes under 
the chairmanship of the First President of 
the Court of Cassation. The Council of Selec- 
tion determines also, pursuant to the Law 
on Judges, whether the assistant judges or 
the judges and the general prosecutors are 
eligible for promotion. Such determination 
is based on their moral conduct, their profes- 
sional knowledge and capacity, their zeal, 
their work productivity, their legal opinions, 
etc. After the Council of Selection has de- 
termined the persons who are eligible for 
promotion, it indicates in front of the name 
whether he has greater ability as a judge or 
as a public prosecutor, 

Professors who have been teaching law 
courses in a law school may be appointed di- 
rectly to membership in the Court of Cassa- 
tion and associate professors may be ap- 
pointed to positions of judges or public pros- 
ecutors, 

The Court of Cassation is the single ap- 
pellate court in Turkey. Its members are 
elected by the High Council of Judges. The 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and the Chief 
Prosecutor are elected by the plenary ses- 
sion of the Court of Cassation by an absolute 
majority on a secret ballot.? 

The High Council of Judges consists of 
eighteen regular and five alternate members. 
Six of these members are elected by the 
General Assembly of the Court of Cassation 
and six by judges of the first rank from 
among themselves by secret ballot. The Na- 
tional Assembly (Turkey’s lower house) and 
the Senate each elects three members by 
secret ballot and by a vote of absolute 
majority of its plenary session from among 
individuals who have served as judges in the 
higher courts or qualified for membership in 
such courts. Two of the alternate members 
are elected by the Court of Cassation, and 
three members are elected by the judges of 
the first rank, the National Assembly and the 
Senate. The High Council of Judges elects 
its Chairman from among its own members 
by a vote of absolute majority of its plenary 
session. The term of office of members of the 
High Council of Judges is four years, and 


2 Article 139 of the Constitution of the 
Turkish Republic, Law No. 334 of July 9, 
1961, published in T. C. Resmi Gazete No. 
10859 of July 10, 1961. 
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the election of half of them shall be renewed 
every two years. Members elected while serv- 
ing as Judges may not be reelected twice in 
succession,*® 

The Chairman, members and the Chief 
Attorney of the Council of State, the Court 
having jurisdiction on administrative dis- 
putes and suits, are elected by the Consti- 
tutional Court‘ among individuals meeting 
the qualifications prescribed in the Law on 
Organization of the Council of State.“ 

The Constitutional Court, whose main 
task is to review the constitutionality of laws 
and by-laws enacted by the Turkish General 
National Assembly (composed of the National 
Assembly and the Senate), consists of fifteen 
regular and five alternate members. Four 
regular members are elected by the Court of 
Cassation, three by the General Assembly 
of the Council of State, one member elected 
by the Audit Court, three members elected 
by the National Assembly, two members 
elected by the Senate, and the other two 
members of the Constitutional Court are 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 
The Court of Cassation elects two alternates, 
the Council of State elects one, and each 
legislative body selects one alternate respec- 
tively to the Constitutional Court.“ 

TANZANIA? 

The United Republic of Tanzania is an 
independent African nation composed of the 
former British colonies of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar.? Its judicial and court systems are, 
therefore, patterned after the British al- 
though these systems have assimilated cer- 
tain traditional African elements. In fact, 
Tanzania alone among former British Afri- 
can countries has completely integrated its 
English and customary court systems so there 
is now only one hierarchy of courts.® 

The authority to appoint all judges and, in 
fact, all judicial officers, is vested in the 
President of Tanzania by its Constitution.‘ 
The President, however, has delegated to the 


* Ibid, Article 143. 

‘Ibid, Article 140. 

SLaw No. 521 of 1964, published in T. C. 
Resmi Gazete No. 11896 of December 31, 
1964. 

ë Constitution, note 2 supra, Art. 145. 

Tanzania has been selected as the one 
country in Africa for a brief survey of its 
system of judicial appointments due to its 
relative importance on that continent and 
because it has been a stable, yet, on the 
whole a progressive nation, 

* Tanganyika gained its independence on 
December 9, 1961, and Zanzibar on December 
9, 1963. They merged officially on April 26, 
1964. The judicial system considered in this 
report will be that of Tanganyika, which is 
provided for by the Constitution and Acts of 
Tanzania, The courts and judiciary of Zanzi- 
bar are for the most part exempted by the 
Tanzanian Constitution from regulation by 
the Tanzania central government and 
operate independently thereof. 

Again, this is aside from the separate 
Zanzibar courts. McAuslan, The Republican 
Constitution of Tanganyika, 13 INTERNA- 
TIONAL & COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY 550 
(1965), Lewis-Barned, Integration of Judicial 
Systems: the Recent Reform of the Local 
Courts Appeal System of Tanganyika, 7 
Journal of African Law 84-94 (1963), Cotran, 
The Unification of Laws in East Africa, 1 
JOURNAL OF MODERN AFRICAN Srupies 217 
(1963). 

*The Interim Constitution of Tanzania, 
$$ 57, 61, Bill Supplement to the Tanzania 
Gazette, Volume XLVI, No. 13, June 25, 1965, 
pp. 27-28, 30. The Interim Constitution was 
enacted by the Tanzania National Assembly 
on July 5, 1965, in the same form as that 
appearing In the above-mentioned Bill Sup- 
plement. See Fact Sheets on the Common- 
wealth: Tanzania, September, 1965, p. 4. 
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Judicial Service Commission,’ which in turn 
has delegated to the Chief Justice of the 
High Court, authority to select subordinate 
court judges and officers,’ retaining for him- 
self the appointment of High Court judges. 

The Chief Justice of the High Court is se- 
lected directly by the President while the 
puisne judges (comparable to associate 
judges in this country) and associate judges 7 
of that court are appointed by the President 
after consultation with the Chief Justice.“ 
The High Court in Tanzania is tantamount 
to the Supreme Court of the United States“ 
with the important exceptions that certain 
non-constitutional cases may be appealed 
from that court to the Court of Appeal for 
Eastern Africa“ and it is empowered to en- 
tertain original jurisdiction over all criminal 
and civil cases. 1 

Subordinate court judges are to be selected 
by the Chief Justice of the High Court from 
among members of the newly created judicial 
service under his delegated authority from 
the Judicial Service Commission. The judi- 
cial service functions in a fashion similar to 
that of most civil services: career men begin 
at the bottom in remote, lesser posts even- 
tually working their way up to higher posi- 
tions, presumably on the basis of individual 
merit? While the Chief Justice is required 
by regulation to give consideration to mem- 
bers of the judicial service, the present 
shortage of qualified members necessitates 
the selection of some outside lawyers.” 

Throughout this whole appointment proc- 
ess, the President retains his prerogative to 
appoint whomever he wishes, despite any 
delegation of authority to the Judicial Serv- 
ice Commission or Chief Justice.“ Also, while 
the Commission is required to furnish ad- 


ë Constituent Assembly Act No. 10 of 1962, 
Section 29, Chapter 508, Judicial Service, 
Laws of Tanganyika: Revised Laws. Dar es 
Salaam, Government Printer (1963 looseleaf 
replacement), Volume XI, p. 10. The Judicial 
Service Commission consists of the Chief 
Justice of the High Court, a puisne judge of 
the High Court designated by the President 
after consultation with the Chief Justice, 
and a member appointed by the President. 
See Constitution, Section 60, p. 29. The Com- 
mission has other powers besides the ap- 
pointment of judges including the removal 
and discipline of judges and termination of 
their appointments. See Constitution, Sec- 
tion 1(1)(b), p. 30. 

The Judicial Service Commission Regula- 
tions, 191. Government Notice No. 239, Sup- 
plement of the Tanganyika Gazette, Volume 
XLII, No. 32, July 5, 1961, 358-62. 

7A new judicial office created in 1963 hav- 
ing limited duties. Magistrates Court Act, 
1963, No. 55 of 1963, 6th sched., Part 4. 

8 Const., § 57, at 27, note 4, supra. Section 
57 also provides that “a person shall not be 
qualified for appointment as a judge of the 
High Court unless: (1) he is, or has been, 
a judge of a court having unlimited juris- 
diction in civil and criminal matters in some 
part of the Commonwealth that may be pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament, or a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction in appeals from any such 
court; or (2) he holds one of the specified 
qualifications for a total period of not less 
than five years.” 

® CONST., note 4, supra, § 64, at 30-31. 

10 Ordinance No. 55 of 1961, Chapter 451, 
Appellate Jurisdiction, Laws of Tanganyika: 
Revised Laws. Dar es Salaam, Government 
Printer, (1962 looseleaf replacement), Vol- 
ume XI, pp. 2-8. 

u A. N. ALLOTT, JUDICIAL AND LEGAL SYS- 
TEMS IN AFRICA, 98. (Butterworth, 1962). 

12 McAuslan, 549-550, note 3, supra. 

133 The Judicial Service Regulations, 1961, 
op. cit., § 22, at 359, note 6, supra. 

1t McAuslan, 550, note 3, supra. 

48 Constituent Assembly Act No. 10 of 1962, 
§ 15 (4), at 6, note 5, supra. 
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vice upon request by the President, such ref- 
erence to the Commission does not preclude 
his seeking advice elsewhere.“ 


MARYLAND COMPANY AIDS GHETTO 
JOBLESS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion in the Cham- 
ber of the need for private industry to 
increase its commitment to providing 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed. 

This morning, I was delighted to read 
in the Washington Post that a leading 
Maryland firm has made a significant 
move in this direction. The Fairchild- 
Hiller Corp., an aerospace company with 
headquarters in Gaithersburg, Md., has 
joined with the Model Inner City Com- 
munity Organization of Washington, 
D.c., in forming a new company, Fair- 
micco, Inc., which will be located in 
northeast Washington. 

The new company will hire from 60 to 
80 hard-core unemployed people within 
the next few weeks and will put them to 
work building wooden loading platforms 
under Government contract. Plans are 
underway now to sell a majority of the 
company’s stock to its employees and 
other residents of the Washington inner 
city. 

Mr. President, this initiative on the 
part of Fairchild-Hiller is the result of 
progressive thinking and a forthright de- 
sire to take action immediately to im- 
prove the conditions of those without jobs 
in the ghettos of Washington. I believe 
Fairchild-Hiller has undertaken a highly 
commendable activity, and that the 
firm’s officers and directors, especially 
Edward G. Uhl, president, deserve great 
praise for what they have done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Robert G. Kaiser, 
published in today’s Washington Post de- 
scribing the formation of the new Fair- 
micco company, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GHeETTO-MANNED FIRM Is SET UP 
To Arp JOBLESS 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 

The Fairchild-Hiller Corp. and the Model 
Inner City Community Organization an- 
nounced formation yesterday of a new com- 
pany, Fairmicco, Inc., which will be manned 
and partially owned by residents of Wash- 
ington’s ghettos. 

Fairmicco will begin operating March 18. 
Its first job will be to produce wooden load- 
ing platforms for the Department of De- 
fense as a subcontractor to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The firm will hire 60 to 80 “hard-core” un- 
employed persons in the coming weeks. These 
men and women will be trained and put to 
work building the wooden platforms in 
Fairmicco’s newly leased factory, an old de- 
partment store warehouse at 59 M st. ne. 

Eventually, Fairmicco hopes to have 200 or 
more on the payroll. 

The Federal Government has given Fair- 
micco contracts totaling $384,000 to begin its 
operations. Two contracts totaling $174,000 
are for training and technical assistance; the 
es for $220,000, is for the loading plat- 

orms. 

An additional amount, perhaps $200,000, 
will be raised through a stock issue, Fairmic- 


co’s board of directors wants to sell a major- 
ity of the company’s stock to residents of 


10 Ibid., § 16, at 6. 
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the inner city and employes of the new com- 
pany. 

Spokesmen for Fairchild-Hiller said the 
aerospace firm would be only a minority 
stockholder. “Fairchild-Hiller does not want 
to establish a plantation in the ghetto,” Mel- 
vin Barmat, a vice president of the company, 
said at a press conference yesterday. 

Mayor Walter E. Washington also spoke at 
the press conference. He hailed the Fair- 
micco project as “one of the most significant 
at this moment in America” and had special 
praise for the “ownership aspect of the pro- 
gram.” 

The Mayor also said that he hoped “to 
launch similar programs in the future.” One 
more will be announced next Monday, when 
the Economic Development Administration 
will make a job-training grant to the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade, 

The first stock to be bought for ghetto 
residents will be purchased by Micco itself. 
Officials said they could not give details on 
how individual members of the public could 
buy stock until the Securities and Exchange 
Commission approves a stock issue, 

Micco was established to give the people of 
the Shaw urban renewal area a voice in the 
renewal process in that neighborhood. 

Fairchild-Hiller’s only cash contribution to 
Fairmicco will be the money it spends for 
stock in the company. The firm will also con- 
tribute top-level management personnel who 
will help get the Fairmicco operation going. 

Fairmicco is now looking for a president 
and general manager. It hopes to find Ne- 
groes to fill its top jobs. 

As Fairmicco grows, its directors want to 
expand from woodworking into sheetmetal 
work and electrical production. Officials fore- 
see construction of wooden boxes, footlock- 
ers, furniture, trash containers, exhaust muf- 
fiers, lighting fixtures, printed electrical cir- 
cuits, and other small electrical equipment. 

There is no schedule for expansion into 
these areas, and no firm plan for training 
men and women capable of producing those 
goods. 

To apply for grants from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Micco has set up the 
Model Inner City Development Corp., a non- 
profit group, wholly owned by Micco. 

Edward G. Uhl, president of Fairchild- 
Hiller, said yesterday that his company’s in- 
volvement in Fairmicco would become 
smaller and smaller as the new company 
grows stronger. 


THE ELECTION OF BERNARD SEGAL 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE ABA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the unani- 
mous selection of the Philadelphia law- 
yer, Bernard G. Segal, as president-elect 
of the American Bar Association is an 
action in keeping with the great tradition 
of this organization. 

I have known Mr. Segal as a friend for 
many years now, and I must say that I 
was in no way surprised by his election. 
Indeed the American Bar Association 
could not have made a more fitting selec- 
tion for the position of president of the 
association. 

Mr. Segal is widely recognized as a 
lawyer’s lawyer and as one of the ablest 
members of the American bar. As an 
intellectual, he has a scholar’s love of the 
law and of the philosophy of law. As a 
practitioner of the law, he has done far 
more than merely represent his clients; 
he has, through his unflagging efforts, 
sought to make the law a more rational 
and more effective vehicle for the admin- 
istration of justice. 

This is what prompted him to lead the 
American Bar Association in its success- 
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ful efforts to play a more vital role in the 
selection of Federal judges. 

His high ideals, his love of true jus- 
tice, and his boundless energy have 
raised the caliber of judges in Pennsyl- 
vania and throughout the country as 
well. 

With Mr. Segal at its helm the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is certain to be an 
even more effective force in the crucial 
struggle to improve our judicial system. 

I heartily congratulate the American 
Bar Association on its wise decision in 
selecting Bernard G. Segal as its next 
President, and I congratulate Mr. Segal 
on this richly deserved honor. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL SUPPORTS 
HOUSE TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Journal published 
an editorial endorsing the strengthened 
truth-in-lending bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. The editorial sup- 
ports the wage garnishment provisions 
of the truth-in-lending bill which re- 
strict creditors from attaching more than 
10 percent of a person’s weekly salary 
in excess of $30. The editorial points out 
that these provisions would be of partic- 
ular value in Wisconsin, where creditors 
can obtain the garnishment even before 
a judgment in court is obtained. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION 

House passage of a tough “truth in lend- 
ing” bill amounts to something of a per- 
sonal triumph for Rep. Leonor Sullivan 
(D-Mo.), who has fought the good fight for 
legislation to let the often baffled consumer 
know approximately what borrowing win 
cost him. It carried by an overwhelming 382 
to 4 vote. 

This version is considerably more sweeping 
than one passed earlier by the Senate. Now 
the whole matter goes to conference com- 
mittee. 

Like the senate, the house would require 
that the credit user be told in advance the 
total finance charge in dollars, and the ap- 
proximate annual interest rate on the de- 
clining balance. Unlike the senate, however, 
the house would require retailers, such as 
department stores, to state their interest 
charge at an annual—not monthly—rate on 
revolving charge accounts. The house also 
knocked out a senate exemption on dis- 
closure when the credit charge is less than 
$10. 

To cap things off, the house tacked on a 
provision to restrict the sometimes cruel 
garnishment of people’s wages by creditors. 
Only 10 percent of a debtor’s wages above 
$30 a week could be attached. Employers 
would be barred from firing workers the first 
time a garnishment is filed against them. 
These provisions would be of significant 
value in Wisconsin, where existing law ex- 
empts only a pittance of a garnishee’s earn- 
ings and offers no protection against dis- 
missals. Federal action, however, would not 
alter the odious fact that Wisconsin permits 
wages to be garnished even before a judg- 
ment is obtained in court. 

The tougher house version is given a fair 
chance of success in conference. For the 
sake of consumers in the $100 million con- 
sumer finance jungle, it deserves success. 
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USDA HALTS PURCHASES—CHEESE 
PRICES DROP 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, last week’s 
decision by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to discontinue purchases of 
cheese for school lunch and welfare pro- 
grams caused price reductions of 2 cents 
a pound on the Green Bay cheese market. 

There is every indication that this 
sharp drop in cheese prices will be 
quickly followed by corresponding de- 
clines of up to 20 cents per hundred 
pounds for milk produced by dairy 
farmers. 

This potential 5-percent price reduc- 
tion on milk comes at a time when parity 
prices for milk are declining at a faster 
rate than nearly any other agricultural 
commodity. 

I have urged Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman to resume the use of 
cheese for export in the food-for-peace 
program and take action on my earlier 
request this week to restore the price 
support for manufacturing milk to the 
full 90 percent of parity permitted by 
law, or approximately $4.27 per hundred 
pounds. The present support price is $4, 
or less than 9 cents a quart. 

The time has come to give renewed at- 
tention to the opportunities to use dairy 
products to a greater extent in the food- 
for-peace program. 

Nonfat dry milk is being displaced more 
and more, in quantitative terms, with 
nonmilk compounds prepared primarily 
from cornmeal and soybean meal. This 
has resulted in a sharp reduction in the 
volume of dairy products that are finding 
export outlets and, therefore, contributes 
to the weakness in the price of milk sold 
for processing into cheese, butter, dry 
milk, and other dairy products. 


SENATOR MORSE’S GREAT PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN REVEALING TRUTH 
ABOUT TONKIN GULF INCIDENTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] deserves the 
thanks of the entire Nation for his efforts 
during the past week to bring to light 
the truth about what happened in the 
Gulf of Tonkin between July 29 and 
August 4, 1964. 

Even while the now famous Tonkin 
Gulf resolution was being debated on the 
floor of the Senate—a joint resolution 
which only he and I voted against; a 
joint resolution which was used to justi- 
fy the vast escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam—both he and I expressed doubts 
that the Congress and the American peo- 
ple were being told all the truth. 

That suspicion is now confirmed. 

A careful reading of Senator Morsr’s 
great speeches in the Senate and the 
transcript of the February 20, 1968, hear- 
ing before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin inci- 
dents show clearly that when Secretary 
of Defense McNamara testified before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, sitting 
jointly, he did not tell the whole truth. It 
is clear now that the U.S. destroyers in 
the Gulf of Tonkin were constructive 
aggressors—provocateurs—on August 2 
and 4, 1964, and the North Vietnamese 
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could logically come to the conclusion 
that the U.S. destroyers were a part of 
the operation of the South Vietnamese, 
United States supplied vessels attacking 
the North Vietnamese bases. 

There can also be no doubt that the 
United States reacted more strongly than 
the facts justified and even before the 
facts were definitely ascertained. 

It seems to me that the facts now 
brought to light call for a complete re- 
examination of the premises on which 
the United States instituted its bombings 
of North Vietnam for from the stand- 
point of the North Vietnamese it would 
seem obvious that the United States at- 
tacked first and without justifiable prov- 
ocation when it launched the air strikes 
against North Vietnam on August 4, 1964. 


STATESMANSHIP BY INDUSTRIAL 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION ON 
TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the jobs of Washington trade associ- 
ations is to inform Members of Congress 
of the views of the pertinent industry 
concerning legislative issues. However, 
trade associations also have another im- 
portant job, and that is to inform the 
industry of the views of Congress. In 
other words, communications is a two- 
way street. 

In this connection, I was delighted to 
encounter an excellent editorial written 
by Mr. Max A. Denney, of the American 
Industrial Bankers Association. This as- 
sociation has over the years consistently 
opposed the truth-in-lending bill. How- 
ever, now that the bill appears to be 
reaching its final enactment, Mr. Den- 
ney is advising the members of the In- 
dustrial Bankers Association to accept 
reality and to recognize the heightened 
awareness which Congress has for con- 
sumer protection issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Not too long ago, when I was in the full- 
time practice of law, I sat in the court room 
after having taken part in a bitterly con- 
tested law suit and heard the judge say, as 
he was about to render a decision in the 
case, “The hour of decision is a lonely one.” 
This need not necessarily be so if one does 
not become involved in the emotional dis- 
turbances that sometimes accompany the 
necessity of making a decision. 

In the business world hardly a day passes 
without an executive being called upon to 
make one or more decisions which may af- 
fect the future of his business. What he 
tries to do is to analyze all the facts, weigh 
the alternatives, then determine what is best 
for everyone concerned—without becoming 
emotionally involved. 

This year, 1968, may well be called the 
“Year of Decision“ for the finance industry. 
Two very important matters are coming up 
this year that can, and no doubt will affect 
the future of this industry for many years 
to come. The first is the decision Congress 
is about to make on federal regulation of 
the consumer credit industry. If Congress 
passes either the Proxmire Bill (S. 5) or the 
Sullivan Bill (H.R, 11601), or a combina- 
tion of both, the federal government will 
soon start regulating and issuing rules per- 
taining to the operation of all consumer 
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credit, And the finance business is a very big 
part of the consumer credit industry. 

In all probability, a so-called “truth-in- 
lending” bill of some type will be passed be- 
fore Congress adjourns for the Presidential 
Convention in August and from that day for- 
ward we will be under federal control. 

The basic premise of this type of legisla- 
tion is that the consumer has not been fully 
informed on the cost of credit because it has 
not been disclosed to him as simple annual 
interest. Therefore, in order for the consumer 
to understand, and be able to make a wise 
choice in his use of credit, it is essential that 
all credit transactions disclose the cost there- 
of in percentages. Many of those who have 
advocated this legislation have attempted 
to play upon the emotions of their listeners. 

One decision the finance industry will have 
to make in this connection is how it is going 
to adjust its operations, now and in the fu- 
ture, to this legislation. In addition, it must 
start preparing itself for more regulations 
from the federal level, as this is only the 
first move from Washington toward complete 
control. We must look at the future in this 
respect from a purely abstract standpoint. 

The second big decision which will have 
a tremendous affect on the future of the en- 
tire consumer credit industry in all its 
phases, is one that will be made by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws when it presents to the in- 
dustry in August, 1968, its “final draft” of 
a Uniform Consumer Credit Code. 

The draft as it now reads, declares that two 
of its underlying purposes are to simplify, 
clarify and modernize the law governing re- 
tail instalment sales, consumer credit, small 
loans and usury, and to further consumer 
understanding of the terms on credit trans- 
actions. Whether this will be the final result 
remains to be seen, But the decision the fi- 
nance industry has to make is whether or 
not it is going to get behind and support this 
new far-reaching Uniform Code when it 
comes before the various state legislatures. 

In order to assist our members in arriving 
at these decisions we have included in this 
issue of the Industrial Banker, articles writ- 
ten for the specific purpose of explaining the 
history, background, and theories behind 
both the “truth-in-lending” legislation and 
the Uniform Consumer Credit Code. It is our 
hope these articles will be helpful. 

One important thing to keep in mind in 
connection with the proposed Code and legis- 
lation is that there is a very close relation- 
ship between the two. Both of these activities 
are the result of the tremendous push on 
the part of some people during the past sev- 
eral years to create a “Consumer Protection- 
ist Movement” throughout the country. All 
business is being affected by this movement. 
A decision on the part of our industry regard- 
ing these two activities is not going to be 
easy, but it will be necessary. 

An individual who has been closely con- 
nected with this industry’s legislative prob- 
lems for many years, was discussing recently 
the situation the finance industry finds itself 
in today and commented, “I don’t mind 
evolution, but I sure don’t like revolution!” 

Well, like it or not, agree with it or not, a 
change is taking place in the manner in 
which the finance business and consumer 
credit will be conducted in the future. Very 
few people like change, but often in look- 
ing back on some big change, one wonders 
why it had not been made earlier. And wheth- 
er the decision you, as a member of this in- 
dustry, have to make is a lonely one or not, 
you are going to have to decide, and decide 
soon, where we go from here! 

As you consider these matters in reaching 
your decision, may I suggest you keep in 
mind these very wise words? “Grant me the 
strength to accept the things I cannot 
change; the courage to change the things I 
can, and the wisdom to tell the difference.” 

Max A. DENNEY, 
Executive Vice President. 
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THE FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, agricul- 
ture is North Dakota’s largest and most 
important industry, producing nearly 80 
percent of our new wealth. 

The Future Farmers of America orga- 
nization has an outstanding role in as- 
suring the future progress and prosperity 
of our State. 

FFA members are students studying 
vocational agriculture in our public 
schools in preparation for careers 
in farming, ranching, and off-farm agri- 
cultural occupations. 

The training of those who will be our 
farmers and ranchers of tomorrow is es- 
sential if we are to have a plentiful sup- 
ply of farm products for our ever in- 
creasing population. It is equally impor- 
tant that we train those who will carry 
on the many necessary off-farm agri- 
cultural occupations. This is being done 
in the vocational agriculture classes in 
our public high schools throughout the 
Nation. 

In studying the science of agriculture, 
Future Farmers strive to prepare to carry 
on our great agricultural industry for the 
welfare of all our citizens. The FFA also 
has an outstanding record for the de- 
velopment of leadership, cooperation, 
character, patriotism, and citizenship 
among its members. 

The Future Farmers are young men 14 
to 21 years of age who are preparing to 
take their places in American agricul- 
ture. They are studying modern methods 
of farming in high school vocational 
agriculture classes, and within a few 
years will be the leaders in agriculture 
throughout our Nation. Today the de- 
mand for more and better food is one of 
the greatest problems facing the world. 

Forty years ago a small group of high 
school vocational agriculture students 
gathered together in Kansas City, Mo., 
to form a farm-boy organization. Today 
that organization, the Future Farmers of 
America, has a membership of 450,000 
young men in nearly 9,000 chapters in 
every State in our Nation and Puerto 
Rico. They are studying vocational agri- 
culture in our public high schools, pre- 
paring themselves for careers in farm- 
ing, ranching, and off-farm agricultural 
occupations. 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, earlier 
this week Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara received the Medal of 
Freedom—our Nation’s highest civilian 
award. 

At the presentation ceremonies, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

This is an intensely loyal, brilliant, and 
good man America is giving to the world * * * 


The President aptly described a truly 
remarkable man. Loyalty, brilliance, and 
integrity are qualities I admired in Sec- 
retary McNamara when we served to- 
gether in President Kennedy’s Cabinet. 
They are the qualities that have made 
him one of our most valuable public 
officials during 7 years of dedicated 
service. 

Robert McNamara’s rare technical and 
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managerial talents leave their imprint 
on the Department of Defense, which he 
so competently reorganized. But his 
vision has always extended well beyond 
the purely military aspects of any given 
problem to the broadest context of its 
setting. Before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, in Montreal, he wise- 
ly remarked that in a nation’s security 
the “purely military posture is not the 
central element.“ 

There are always regrets when a man 
of outstanding ability leaves a position 
he has filled so well. But in this instance 
we can also rejoice. For Robert S. 
McNamara brings the same intense 
loyalty, brilliance, and integrity to his 
new position as president of the World 
Bank. Here his leadership will help to 
determine the path that social and eco- 
nomic development will take in the 
emerging nations of the world. His job 
is crucial. We wish him the best of luck. 


WE SHOULD BE WORKING TO ALLAY 
CIVIL UNREST AT HOME—NOT 
FIGHTING IN A CIVIL WAR IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
summary of the report of the National 
Commission on Civil Disorders, headed 
by Gov. Otto Kerner, of Illinois, presents 
a most serious and disturbing picture. 

All evidence at hand supports the Com- 
mission’s conclusion that this “Nation is 
moving toward two societies: one black, 
one white—separate but unequal.” 

The Commission rightly points out: 

To continue our present course will involve 
the continuing polarization of the American 
community and, ultimately, the destruction 
of basic democratic values. 


Fortunately, the Commission concluded 
that the continuation of our present 
course is not inevitable. 

There is an alternative. 

The Commission states— 

The alternative is not blind repression or 
capitulation to lawlessness. It is the realiza- 
tion of common opportunities for all within 
a single society. 


The Commission’s recommendations 
fall within three broad principles: 

To mount programs on a scale equal to the 
dimension of the problems; 

To aim these programs for high impact in 
the immediate future in order to close the 
gap between promise and performance; 

To undertake new initiatives and experi- 
ments that can change the system of failure 
and frustration that now dominates the 
ghetto and weakens our society. 


Seeking causes for last summer’s 24 
disorders in the 23 cities surveyed, the 
Commission identified at least 12 basic 
grievances which it grouped into “three 
levels of relative intensity.” These were 
listed as follows: 

First Level of Intensity: 

1. Police practices. 

2. Unemployment and underemployment. 

8. Inadequate housing. 

Second Level of Intensity: 

4. Inadequate education. 

5. Poor recreation facilities and programs. 

6. Ineffectiveness of the political structure 
and grievance mechanisms. 

Third Level of Intensity: 

7. Disrespectful white attitudes. 

8. Discriminatory administration of justice. 
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9. Inadequacy of Federal programs. 

10. Inadequacy of municipal services, 

11. Discriminatory consumer and credit 
practices. 

12. Inadequate welfare programs, 


The Commission makes specific recom- 
mendations for immediate national ac- 
tion in the fields of employment, educa- 
tion, welfare, and housing. 

To carry out these recommendations, 
however, it will be necessary to devote a 
far greater portion of our Nation’s sub- 
stance than we are now devoting to this 


purpose, 

With the Nation bogged down in a 
senseless war in Vietnam—an illegal, un- 
declared war—which is costing the 
United States at least $3 billion per 
month—with far greater costs ahead if 
the rumored escalation is undertaken— 
it will be impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry out the Commission’s 
sound recommendations in a timely 
fashion. 

For it must be remembered that time is 
running out—and running out fast. 

It makes no sense whatsoever to me 
to be fighting a war 10,000 miles away to 
impose so-called democracy upon a peo- 
ple who have never known democracy 
and whose corrupt rulers do not want it, 
while, at the same time, because of lack 
of resources, we are not taking the nec- 
essary steps to save democracy at home. 

The money we are wasting in South 
Vietnam is keeping in power a corrupt, 
military junta in Saigon intent solely on 
lining their own pockets and suppressing 
their own people. 

As the Commission stated: 

It is time now to end the destruction and 
the violence, not only in the streets of the 
ghetto. but in the lives of the people. 


Each and every member of the Com- 
mission deserves the heartfelt thanks of 
the entire Nation for a job well done. It is 
my fervent hope that their recommenda- 
tions will be heeded and that history will 
not record that theirs were voices crying 
in the wilderness. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp “Chapter 17: Rec- 
ommendations for National Action,” of 
the summary of the Commission’s report 
as it was published in the Washington 
Post of March 1, 1968. 

There being no objection, the chapter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHAPTER 17: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NATIONAL 
ACTION 


Introduction 


No American—white or black—can escape 
the consequence of the continuing social and 
economic decay of our major cities, 

Only a commitment to national action on 
an unprecedented scale can shape a future 
compatible with the historic ideals of Ameri- 
can society. 

The great productivity of our economy, and 
a Federal revenue system which is highly re- 
sponsive to economic growth, can provide the 
resources. 

The major need is to generate new will— 
the will to tax ourselves to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the vital needs of the Nation. 

We have set forth goals and proposed 
strategies to reach those goals, We discuss 
and recommend programs not to commit 
each of us to specific parts of such programs 
but to illustrate the type and dimension of 
action needed. 
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The major goal is the creation of a true 
union—a single society and a single Ameri- 
can identity. Toward that goal, we propose 
the following objectives for national action: 

Opening up opportunities to those who are 
restricted by racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation and eliminating all barriers to their 
choice of jobs, education and housing. 

Removing the frustration of powerlessness 
among the disadvantaged by providing the 
means for them to deal with the problems 
that affect their own lives and by increasing 
the capacity of our public and private in- 
stitutions to respond to these problems, 

Increasing communication across racial 
lines to destroy stereotypes, to halt polariza- 
tion, end distrust and hostility and create 
common ground for efforts toward public or- 
der and social justice. 

We propose these aims to fulfill our pledge 
of equality and to meet the fundamental 
needs of a democratic and civilized society 
domestic peace and social justice. 

Employment 

Pervasive unemployment and underem- 
ployment are the most persistent and serious 
grievances in the Negro ghetto, They are in- 
extricably linked to the problem of civil dis- 
order. 

Despite growing Federal expenditures for 
manpower development and training pro- 
grams and sustained general economic pros- 
perity and increasing demands for skilled 
workers, about two million—white and non- 
white—are permanently unemployed, About 
ten million are underemployed, of whom 6.5 
million work full time for wages below the 
poverty line. 

The 500,000 “hard-core” unemployed in the 
central cities who lack a basic education and 
are unable to hold a steady job are made up 
in large part of Negro males between the 
ages of 18 and 25. In the riot cities which 
we surveyed, Negroes were three times as 
likely as whites to hold unskilled jobs, which 
are often part time, seasonal, low-paying and 
“dead end.” 

Negro males between the ages of 15 and 25 
predominated among the rioters. More than 
20 per cent of the rioters were unemployed, 
and many who were employed held inter- 
mittent, low status, unskilled jobs which 
they regarded as below their education and 
ability. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government: 

Undertake joint efforts with cities and 
states to consolidate existing manpower pro- 
grams to avoid fragmentation and duplica- 
tion, 

Take immediate action to create two mil- 
lion new jobs over the next three years—one 
million in the public sector and one million 
in the private sector—to absorb the hard- 
core unemployed and materially reduce the 
level of underemployment for all workers, 
black and white. We propose 250,000 public 
sector and 300,000 private sector jobs in the 
first year. 

Provide on-the-job training by both public 
and private employers with reimbursement 
to private employers for thë extra costs of 
training the hard core unemployed, by con- 
tract or by tax credits, 

Provide tax and other incentives to invest- 
ment in rural as well as urban poverty areas 
in order to offer to the rural poor an alterna- 
tive to migration to urban centers. 

Take new and vigorous action to remove 
artificial barriers to employment and promo- 
tion, including not only racial discrimination 
but, in certain cases, arrest records or lack 
of a high school diploma. Strengthen those 
agencies such as the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, charged with elimi- 
nating discriminatory practices, and provide 
full support for Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act allowing Federal grant-in-aid 
funds to be withheld from activities which 
discriminate on grounds of color or race. 
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The Commission commends the recent 
public commitment of the National Council 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Unions, AFL-CIO, to encourage and recruit 
Negro membership in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. This commitment should be inten- 
sified and implemented. 


Education 


Education in a democratic society must 
equip children to develop their potential and 
to participate fully in American life. For the 
community at large, the schools have dis- 
charged this responsibility well. But for many 
minorities, and particularly for the children 
of the ghetto, the schools have failed to pro- 
vide the educational experience which could 
overcome the effects of discrimination and 
deprivation. 

This failure is one of the persistent sources 
of grievance and resentment within the 
Negro community. The hostility of Negro 
parents and students toward the school sys- 
tem is generating increasing conflict and 
causing disruption within many city schooi 
districts. But the most dramatic evidence of 
the relationship between educational prac- 
tices and civil disorders lies in the high inci- 
dence of riot participation by ghetto youth 
who have not completed high school. 

The bleak record of public education for 
ghetto children is growing worse. In the criti- 
cal skills—verbal and reading ability—Negro 
students are falling further behind whites 
with each year of school completed. The high 
unemployment and underemployment rate 
for Negro youth is evidence, in part, of the 
growing educational crisis. 

We support integration as the priority edu- 
cation strategy; it is essential to the future 
of American society. In this last summer's 
disorders we have seen the consequences of 
racial isolation at all levels, and of attitudes 
toward race, on both sides, produced by three 
centuries of myth, ignorance and bias. It is 
indispensable that opportunities for interac- 
tion between the races be expanded. 

We recognize that the growing dominance 
of city school district populations by disad- 
vantaged minorities will not soon be arrested. 
No matter how great the effort toward deseg- 
regation, many children of the ghetto will 
not, within their school careers, attend in- 
tegrated schools, 

If existing disadvantages are not to be per- 
petuated, we must drastically improve the 
quality of ghetto education. Equality of re- 
sults with all-white schools must be the goal. 

To implement these strategies, the Com- 
mission recommends: 

Sharply increased efforts to eliminate de 
facto segregation in our schools through sub- 
stantial Federal aid to school systems seek- 
ing to desegregate either within the system 
or in cooperation with neighboring school 
systems. 

Elimination of racial discrimination in 
Northern as well as Southern schools by vig- 
orous application of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Extension of quality early childhood edu- 
cation to every disadvantaged child in the 
country. 

Efforts to improve dramatically schools 
serving disadvantaged children through sub- 
stantial Federal funding of year-round qual- 
ity compensatory education programs, im- 
proved teaching and expanded experimenta- 
tion and research. 

Elimination of illiteracy through greater 
Federal support for adult basic education. 

Enlarged opportunities for parent and 
community participation in the public 
schools. 

Reoriented vocational education emphasiz- 
ing work-experience training and the in- 
volvement of business and industry. 

Expanded opportunities for higher educa- 
tion through increased Federal assistance to 
disadvantaged students. 

Revision of state aid formulas to assure 
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more per student aid to districts having a 
high proportion of disadvantaged school-age 
children, 

The welfare system 


Our present system of public welfare is 
designed to save money instead of people, 
and tragically ends up doing neither, This 
system has two critical deficiencies: 

First, it excludes large numbers of persons 
who are in great need, and who, if provided a 
decent level of support, might be able to be- 
come more productive and self-sufficient. No 
Federal funds are available for millions of 
men and women who are needy but neither 
aged, handicapped nor the parents of minor 
children. 

Second, for those who are included, the 
system provides assistance well below the 
minimum necessary for a decent level of 
existence, and imposes restrictions that en- 
courage continued dependency on welfare 
and undermine self-respect. 

A welter of statutory requirements and 
administrative practices and regulations 
operate to remind recipients that they are 
considered untrustworthy, promiscuous and 
lazy. Residence requirements prevent assist- 
ance to people in need who are newly ar- 
rived in the state. Regular searches of recip- 
ients’ homes violate privacy. Inadequate so- 
cial services compound the problems, 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government, acting with state and 
local governments where necessary, reform 
the existing welfare system to: 

Establish uniform national standards of 
assistance at least as high as the annual 
“poverty level” of income, now set by the 
Social Security Administration at $3335 for 
an urban family of four. 

Require that all states receiving Federal 
welfare contributions participate in the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children-Unem- 
ployed Parents program (AFDC-UP) that 
permits assistance to families with both 
father and mother in the home, thus aiding 
the family while it is still intact. 

Bear a substantially greater portion of all 
welfare costs—at least 90 per cent of total 
payments. 

Increase incentives for seeking employ- 
ment and job training, but remove restric- 
tions recently enacted by the Congress that 
would compel mothers of young children to 
work, 

Provide more adequate social services 
through neighborhood centers and through 
family-planning programs. 

Remove the freeze placed by the 1967 wel- 
fare amendments on the percentage of chil- 
dren in a state that can be covered by Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Eliminate residence requirements. 

As a long-range goal, the Commission rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government seek 
to develop a national system of income sup- 
plementation based strictly on need with two 
broad and basic purposes: 

To provide, for those who can work or 
who do work, any necessary supplements in 
such a way as to develop incentives for fuller 
employment; 

To provide, for those who cannot work and 
for mothers who decide to remain with their 
children, a minimum standard of decent liv- 
ing, and aid in saving children from the 
prison of poverty that has held their parents. 

A broad system of supplementation would 
involve substantially greater Federal expend- 
itures than anything now contemplated. The 
cost will range widely depending on the 
standard of need accepted as the “basic al- 
lowance” to individuals and families, and on 
the rate at which additional income above 
this level is taxed. Yet if the deepening cycle 
of poverty and dependence on welfare can 
be broken, if the children of the poor can 
be given the opportunity to scale the wall 
that now separates them from the rest of 
society, the return on this investment will 
be great indeed. i 
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Housing 


After more than three decades of frag- 
mented and grossly underfunded Federal 
housing programs, nearly six million sub- 
standard housing units remain occupied in 
the United States. 

The housing problem is particularly acute 
in the Negro ghettos. Nearly two thirds of all 
nonwhite families living in the central cities 
today live in neighborhoods marked with 
substandard housing and general urban 
blight. Two major factors are responsible. 

First: Many ghetto residents simply can- 
not pay the rent necessary to support decent 
housing. In Detroit, for example, over 40 per 
cent of the nonwhite occupied units in 1960 
required rent of over 35 per cent of the 
tenants’ income. 

Second: Discrimination prevents access to 
many nonslum areas, particularly the 
suburbs, where good housing exists. In addi- 
tion, by creating a “back pressure” in the 
racial ghettos, it makes it possible for land- 
lords to break up apartments for denser 
Occupancy, and keeps prices and rents of 
deteriorated ghetto housing higher than 
they would be in a truly free market. 

To date, Federal programs have been able 
to do comparatively little to provide housing 
for the disadvantaged. In the 31-year history 
of subsidized Federal housing, only about 
800,000 units have been constructed, with 
recent production averaging about 50,000 
units a year. By comparison, over a period 
only three years longer, FHA insurance 
guarantees have made possible the construc- 
tion of over ten million middle and upper- 
income units, 

Two points are fundamental to the Com- 
mission’s recommendations: 

First: Federal housing programs must be 
given a new thrust aimed at overcoming the 
prevailing patterns of racial segregation. If 
this is not done, those programs will con- 
tinue to concentrate the most impoverished 
and dependent segments of the population 
into the central-city ghettos where there is 
already a critical gap between the needs of 
the population and the public resources to 
deal with them. 

Second: The private sector must be 
brought into the production and financing 
of low and moderate rental housing to supply 
the capabilities and capital necessary to meet 
the housing needs of the Nation. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government: 

Enact a comprehensive and enforceable 
Federal open housing law to cover the sale 
or rental of all housing, including single 
family homes. 

Reorlent Federal housing programs to 
place more low and moderate income hous- 
ing outside of ghetto areas. 

Bring within the reach of low and mod- 
erate income families within the next five 
years, six million new and existing units of 
decent housing, beginning with 600,000 units 
in the next year. 

To reach this goal we recommend: 

Expansion and modification of the rent 
supplement program to permit use of sup- 
plements for existing housing, thus greatly 
increasing the reach of the program. 

Expansion and modification of the below- 
market interest rate program to enlarge the 
interest subsidy to all sponsors and provide 
interest-free loans to nonprofit sponsors to 
cover pre-construction costs and permit sale 
of projects to non-profit corporations, co- 
operatives and condominiums. 

Creation of an ownership supplement pro- 
gram similar to present rent supplements, to 
make home ownership possible for low-in- 
come families, 

Federal writedown of interest rates on loans 
to private builders constructing moderate- 
rent housing. 

Expansion of the public housing program, 
with emphasis on small units on scattered 
sites, and leasing and “turnkey” programs, 
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Expansion of the Model Cities program. 

Expansion and reorientation of the urban 
renewal program to give priority to projects 
directly assisting low-income households to 
obtain adequate housing. 


Conclusion 


One of the first witnesses to be invited 
to appear before this Commission was Dr. 
Kenneth B. Clark, a distinguished and per- 
ceptive scholar. Referring to the reports of 
earlier riot commissions, he said. 

I read that report. . . of the 1919 riot 
in Chicago, and it is as if I were reading 
the report of the investigating committee 
on the Harlem riot of '35, the report of the 
investigating committee on the Harlem riot 
of 43, the report of the McCone Commission 
on the Watts riot. 

I must again in candor say to you members 
of this Commission—it is a kind of Alice in 
Wonderland—with the same moving picture 
re-shown over and over again, the same 
analysis, the same recommendations, and 
the same inaction, 

These words come to our minds as we con- 
clude this Report. 

We have provided an honest beginning. 
We have learned much. But we have uncov- 
ered no startling truths, no unique insights, 
no simple solutions. The destruction and the 
bitterness of racial disorder, the harsh polem- 
ics of black revolt and white repression have 
been seen and heard before in this country. 

It is time now to end the destruction and 
the violence, not only in the strees of the 
ghetto but in the lives of people. 


APPOINTMENT OF AMBASSADOR 
AT LARGE W. AVERELL HARRI- 
MAN TO PRESIDENT’S COMMIS- 
SION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR 
OBSERVANCE IS GRATIFYING TO 
ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson recently appointed a dis- 
tinguished group of Americans to serve 
on his Commission for Observance of 
Human Rights Year. Among them is 
Ambassador at Large W. Averell Harri- 
man, a special envoy who has handled 
missions of great importance to all Amer- 
icans. 

Ambassador Harriman has been a dip- 
lomatic troubleshooter“ for five U.S. 
Presidents and has been Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union and to Great Britain, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Governor 
of New York. 

This man of calm wisdom is a stand- 
out as an American public servant. At the 
age of 76, Ambassador Harriman has 
etched a record into America’s diplomacy 
that is unsurpassed. 

Ambassador Harriman’s selection to be 
part of the President’s Commission on 
Human Rights is good news for the ad- 
vancement of the Human Rights Con- 
ventions in this anniversary year. 

Ambassador Harriman has spent more 
time in direct consultation with Stalin, 
Khrushchev, and other Communist Rus- 
sian leaders than any other American 
official. He functioned as our Ambassa- 
dor to Soviet Russia from 1943 to 1946— 
a period in post-World War II history 
that saw tensions move from a hot war 
to a cold war phase. 

He was with President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt at Teheran and Yalta 
and with President Harry Truman at 
Potsdam, and was in the forefront at the 
inception of the United Nations. 

This great American was also a super- 
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visor of the Marshall plan, that helped 
to block the Communists in Europe. 

I am indeed pleased by the President’s 
appointment of Ambassador Harriman 
to his Commission on Human Rights, 
which, hopefully, will pave the way for 
the ratification this year of the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Genocide, Freedom of Association, and 
Political Rights of Women. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH BELIEVES 
CLOTURE SHOULD BE INVOKED; 
CITES NEED FOR CHANGE IN 
RULE 22 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
appropriate that we note the fact today 
that the pending bill before the Senate 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, virtually has been the only 
business since Congress reconvened Jan- 
uary 15, a condition I consider to be 
deplorable. 

We must face the conditions of vio- 
lence and intimidation and act forth- 
rightly to prescribe in law proper penal- 
ties for such acts. Moreover, we must 
move in this body to other high priority 
business of our country. 

Mr. President, I announce that, for the 
fourth time since February 15, I will vote 
on Monday for cloture action to begin an 
orderly phasing out of the debate on the 
measure which not only has been stymied 
by the so-called extended debate, but 
which has been keeping this body from 
acting on much unfinished business of 
last year’s session and new legislation of 
this 1968 session. 

Cloture will not end debate precipi- 
tiously, as some persons charge, because 
even though it has been going on for 
more than a month and a half, debate 
can continue after cloture is invoked on 
the pending measure for as much as 100 
additional hours—1 hour for each Sen- 
ator. This is indicated so that voting on 
amendments and on the main issue can 
begin. 

The penalties for violence and intimi- 
dation measure, with many amendments 
pending has been before the Senate a 
sufficient length of time to indicate that 
we should invoke cloture, begin the or- 
derly phasing out of general debate, and 
reach as promptly as possible the actual 
voting state. It is neither precipitate nor 
presumptuous to ask again on next Mon- 
day, for the fourth time, whether the 
debate has been adequate and whether 
the issues have been explored and fully 
developed. The cloture motions simply 
ask these questions and 56, 58, and 59 
Senators—well over a majority—have 
answered in the affirmative on the three 
votes on cloture motions since Febru- 
ary 15. I have joined Senate Majority 
Leader Mansrietp in signing the four 
cloture petitions. 

During the more than 9 years I have 
been a Member of this body, I have sup- 
ported a change in the Senate rules on 
debate to provide that a majority of Sen- 
ators present and voting on a cloture 
motion be sufficient to invoke cloture. 

I feel more earnestly than ever that 
rule XXII of the Senate should be 
changed from the present requirement 
of two-thirds of those present and voting 
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to order a limit on debate to a require- 
ment that a majority of those present 
and voting can bring about the stopping 
of a filibuster by the invocation of clo- 
ture. I plan to be among these actively 
advocating the majority rule when the 
change action certainly will be attempted 
again in the new Congress convening in 
January 1969. 


AVIATION DOES NOT EXIST SEPA- 
RATE AND APART FROM THE 
REST OF OUR WAY OF LIFE— 
NEW PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL 
AIRPORTS-AIRWAYS SYSTEM IS 
NEEDED, SENATOR MONRONEY 
TELLS AERO CLUB WHICH HON- 
ORED HIM WITH CITATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Aero Club of Washington presented a 
thoroughly merited citation on February 
27, 1968, to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] in 
which it appropriately noted: 

The Honorable A. S. Mike Monroney has 
maintained an ardent and knowledgeable 
interest in aviation during his 18 years in 
the U.S. Senate—his activities having brought 
him distinguished recognition and honors, 
such as the coveted Wright Brothers Memo- 
rial Trophy. 


And the citation further declared: 

His perceptive legislative efforts have stim- 
ulated expansion of air mail service, con- 
tinued improvement of our airport and air- 
Ways system, more aviation research by fed- 
eral science agencies, and extension of mod- 
ern air service to an evergrowing number of 
cities and town; experience has proved that 
all of his contributions in these areas have 
been vital and essential to the public interest. 


The Aero Club then significantly re- 
solved, with ample reason to do so, that— 

Senator A. S. Mike Monroney is undisputed 
possessor of the title “Mr, Aviation” in the 
Senate, and that he is a vital and necessary 
asset to the continuing campaign for future 
advancement and expansion of this nation’s 
important aerospace industry. 


Mr. President, our able colleague from 
Oklahoma responded with an address to 
the large audience of aviation experts 
and enthusiasts and their guests—a truly 
informative and encouraging speech 
which I was privileged to hear and which 
I urge be given wide distribution and 
availability—and I know of no better way 
to do so than through publication in the 
Recorp. I request unanimous consent, 
therefore, that the text of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma be 
printed in the Recor following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
BEFORE THE AERO CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1968 


It is a genuine thrill for me to have this 
opportunity to visit with you after just 
getting back to Washington from a trip to 
the West Coast where I had a chance to 
look at so many new developments in avia- 
tion technology and to discuss aviation 
problems with some of the best informed 
leaders of the industry. 

I was fortunate this trip to have with me 
Senator Cannon of Nevada and Secretary 
of Transportation Alan Boyd. While in the 
state of Washington, we met with another 
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great leader in transportation, Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson. All in all, this was a very 
inspiring four or five days. They were days 
that gave us greater understanding of fan- 
tastic technology and better appreciation of 
serious airport and airways problems which 
are coming because of this new technology 
and the expanding passenger and air cargo 
traffic. 

We were in the cockpit of air transporta- 
tion for the free world—the proving ground 
for radically new concepts of the movement 
of people and cargo. Those days of conversa- 
tion and inspection with the gifted leaders 
of the aircraft industry gave me a far better 
perspective than you can get flying behind 
a Senate desk. 

I never cease to be amazed by the ingenu- 
ity, inventiveness, dedication and determina- 
tion of American businessmen and Ameri- 
can industry. We saw the world’s largest 
building which Boeing constructed for as- 
sembly of its 747—on a site which a little 
more than a year ago was a hilly area 
forested with tall pines. Out of the gigantic 
building on December 17—a revered date in 
aviation history—the Wright Day—the lat- 
est product from the imagination of Ameri- 
can technology will roll out the 300-foot 
wide doors of Boeing's facility. 

From Seattle we traveled to Los Angeles 
area where three other greats of the aero- 
space industry have their headquarters. By 
accident and not design, Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee trips to Los Angeles always 
seem to be made when significant aviation 
announcements are being made. The last 
trip we took was during the week the Air 
Force announced its selection of the con- 
tractor for the C-5A. We missed the Lock- 
heed victory party—but attended the Doug- 
las-Boeing wakes. 

On this trip the day before going to Los 
Angeles, the American Airlines’ order for 
$800 million worth of Douglas DC-—10 aircraft 
was announced. We arrived at Long Beach in 
time to share the jubilation of Douglas Air- 
eraft executives, Two days later we journeyed 
to Burbank where we expected Lockheed offi- 
cials to greet us with downcast faces and 
forlorn looks. 

We were met instead with cheerful counte- 
nances of confidence, competitiveness, and 
determination—reminded me of the second 
half of the Orange Bowl game when Ten- 
nessee stormed back to almost defeat a mag- 
nificent team from the great state of Okla- 
homa, 

The trio of new jumbo jets—the Boeing 
747, the DC-10, the Lockheed 1011—are not 
only an order of magnitude jump in size and 
carrying capacity, but an evolution of exist- 
ing aircraft technology. They will foment a 
revolution in swift, mass transportation of 
people and cargo—a radical change in the 
vacation habits of travelers throughout the 
world. 

These aircraft will have a direct effect on 
decisions relating to the location of indus- 
tries, airports, and cargo assembling facili- 
ties and new neighborhoods, Changes will be 
required in the whole system of transporta- 
tion movement, dispersal of population and 
world mobility. A combination of rising in- 
come, rising expectations, and lower air fares 
will trigger the timing mechanism on the 
travel explosion bomb. 

We had an opportunity to see other new de- 
velopments in aviation technology that will 
reduce congestion and travel time from air- 
port to home or office and between city pairs 
where major concentrations of people are 
located. 

We had a demonstration flight around Los 
Angeles area in the De Havilland Twin Ot- 
ter, a good STOL aircraft in commercial op- 
eration, I am quite impressed with perform- 
ance characteristics of this bird. It offers 
utility today for air taxi operators to provide 
desperately needed small third level aircraft 
service in major metropolitan areas. It also 
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serves as a prototype for future upgrading 
in size and performance of STOL aircraft to 
handle major inter-city, short haul move- 
ments between city pairs such as New York 
Oity- Washington, Los Angeles-San Francisco, 
Chicago- Detroit. 

We saw two significant developments in 
vertical lift transportatlon—the Lockheed 
rigid rotor helicopter, which holds out a fas- 
cinating promise for the future—and Clar- 
ence Belinn’s Los Angeles Airways operation. 

I still don't understand the physics of the 
rigid rotor. But I have flown in it with Sen- 
ator Cannon and Secretary Boyd and was 
briefed in layman’s language by helicopter 
experts. I am convinced this concept repre- 
sents a major breakthrough in helicopter 
development. 

Lockheed is flying prototypes which have 
already proved the validity of the concept in 
terms of increased safety, greatly improved 
operational stability, and drastically lower 
maintenance cost. Large scale versions of the 
rigid rotor will enable helicopters to be 
used for safe, efficient and economic car- 
riage in and around cities and between dense 
city pairs. 

I visited with Clarence Belinn—an aviation 
pioneer who has received little recognition 
and suffered mighty tribulations over the 
long years he has strived to prove the utility 
of helicopter transportation. His vision, his 
determination, his fight against all odds will 
prove to be a godsend for airlines and air- 
ports which must devise better means of get- 
ting passengers to home or Office. 

For every setback Clarence has had in 
Congress and Los Angeles he has made a 
hundred tiny steps forward in the develop- 
ment of this concept of air transportation 
because of his doggedness and attention to 
daily details of perfecting helicopter trans- 
portation. I take my hat off to him today 
and I believe the aviation community should 
do likewise. 

We saw the Downtown Transportation 
Center planned for the city of Pomona—an- 
other Belinn idea. This is the type of facility 
which will be needed soon to cope with the 
deluge of people traveling on jumbo jets. 
Transportation centers can disperse traffic 
going into major airports, provide passengers 
with all facilities now available at airports, 
unclog the highways leading to and from 
these airports, and greatly reduce travel time 
involved. That is what we need to do right 
here in Washington. I am glad to see that 
work is proceeding on the development of 
such a facility to bridge over the railroad 
tracks at Union Station. 

North American's Autonetics Division gave 
us a fascinating briefing on breakthroughs 
in electronics and micro-miniaturization. 
The tremendous improvements in reliability 
of electronic equipment, coupled with almost 
unbelievable reductions in the size and cost 
of units will be of great importance to the 
modernization and improvement of our air 
traffic control system. 

The type of work North American is doing 
will also permit development of low cost 
clear air turbulence detection devices and 
collision avoidance systems. As I sat there 
listening to North American’s briefing, I 
could not help but recall the fascination and 
thrill I used to experience when I read the 
Buck Rogers comic strip. Sometimes I think 
the true apostles of science and the seers of 
the future are the comic strip writers of 
America. 

It was reassuring that in every briefing by 
the company executives, at least one-fourth 
of our time was spent discussing the side 
effects of this technology. I am referring to 
aircraft noise, to surface congestion and to 
air pollution. Industry recognizes the over- 
riding importance of maintaining the quality 
of community life. Aviation does not exist 
separate and apart from the rest of our way 
of life. We must plan and move aggressively 
to deal with noise problems, to prevent pol- 
lution of our air and to avoid further escala- 
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tion of the overcrowding and confusion that 
exists around many air terminals. 

The enthusiasm and ebullience generated 
by our trip last week was cut back sharply 
by the realities of getting back to Washing- 
ton from Oklahoma City on a commercial 
flight. Actually the trip home was not that 
bad—compared with others I have experi- 
enced recently. But all the irritants were 
there—transit time to the airport, congested 
conditions at the airport, delayed departure 
from all stops, ATC delays, circling in the 
holding pattern, the baggage fight at Wash- 
ington National, and finally and most impor- 
tant, the irate wife who had been waiting 
impatiently one hour for the long overdue 
flight. 

It is fun to review with you the high- 
lights of our trip and contemplate the tech- 
nology of the future. But what does new air- 
craft technology, toegther with the tremen- 
dous traffic growth that it will produce, mean 
in terms of our national airport and airways 
system? 

The answer is simple. It means chaos and 
it could mean danger—unless something is 
done now—right away—to improve our sys- 
tem. 

Industry either has, or will supply in the 
near future, the technology needed to cope 
with most problems of airports and airways. 
The critical areas are governmental and 
financial. And when I say governmental, I 
mean state and local governments as well, 
which must be the prime innovators and 
initiators of solutions to airport access prob- 
lems and land use development. This will 
require changes in local government struc- 
ture and increased expenditure of funds. 

The federal government's role is to assist 
rather than insist—by providing money, 
planning and coordination. The number one 
legislative item on the transportation agenda 
of the Congress this session is a new program 
for development and modernization of the 
national airports/airways system. 

Most of you have read by now the interim 
report of the Senate Aviation Subcommit- 
tee which resulted from airport hearings 
held by the Senate Aviation Subcommittee 
last August. As you know, it recommends 
establishment of an airport trust fund for 
the financing of airport and airways im- 
provements and the imposition of user fees 
on commercial and general aviation. 

Some of the minor details of the airport/ 
airways legislation—like whose ox gets gored 
the most—have not been resolved. Nor will 
they likely be resolved in time, if commercial 
and general aviation continue to engage in 
back-biting, back-street brawling. If as much 
time could be spent in coming up with sound, 
moderate, sensible proposals as on name 
calling, we would already be well on our way 
toward final enactment of new legislation. 

As the teenagers would say, it is “time to 
cool it”. General aviation people, airlines 
people and those representatives in other 
modes must get together and deal sensibly 
with each other. 

The tremendous swirls of controversy 
created by the round-house rights commer- 
cial and general aviation have been throwing 
at each other have generated enough updraft 
to get a 747 off the runway in 500 feet. But 
by the same token, this type of activity 
creates a counter-productive downdraft that 
could keep new airport/airways legislation 
deep in the bowels of the Capitol for another 
five years. 

Let's be frank with each other. The timing 
mechanism on the travel bomb is ticking 
away right now. If we don’t prevent that 
bomb from going off, then we are all going 
to be hurt—the airlines, general aviation, the 
traveling public and the economy of this 
country—right in the pocketbook where the 
pain is most severe. 

The failure to make timely airport and air- 
Ways improvements will, in my opinion, 
greatly exceed the cost to the airlines and 
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general aviation of the user fees that will be 
needed, Right now both sides are devoting 
most of their time and attention to recom- 
mending to Congress how much the other 
side should pay and exactly what the nature 
of that charge should be. 

It is time for a little statesmanship and 
moderation. We are more interested in hear- 
ing sensible proposals from the airlines as 
to what is reasonable for them to pay and 
from general aviation as to what is reason- 
able for them—not what the other should 
pay. Congress needs advice and assistance— 
not arguments and anger. 

The Aviation Subcommittee will hold ad- 
ditional hearings on this problem in about 
two weeks. I urgently plead with airline and 
general aviation leaders to lay down your 
claymores and your battle axes. I am not 
afraid of a good fight—in fact sometimes I 
enjoy them, like the personal one I have 
coming up this year back home. But I want 
our subcommittee to be able to make an in- 
telligent decision, based on reasonable 
proposals. 

Congress will make a decision on airports 
and airways this year. It will act, in effect, 
as the umpire. I hope we will be behind the 
Plate calling balls and strikes as we see 
them—not in the middle of a legislative 
melee with brickbats and unkind epithets 
being hurled around the committee nearing 
room. 

One important thing that would be of 
great assistance to us all would be the sub- 
mission of an airport/airways proposal by 
the Executive Branch. It is long overdue. 
Until our own government can speak with 
one tongue instead of three, it is difficult to 
expect commercial and general aviation in- 
terests to do so. 

Sometimes I feel that Executive branch 
legislative proposals are based on the diver- 
sionary tactics used by General Giap of North 
Viet Nam. Just as Congress is readying itself 
to enact legislation to authorize a new fed- 
eral airport/airways program to handle the 
burgeoning air traffic predicted for the next 
10 years, the Administration sends up a for- 
eign travel tax bill to reduce air travel. 

This may be the Administration's airport/ 
airways proposal in disguise. Eliminating 
traffic is certainly one way to alleviate 
congestion. 

The Administration proposal on foreign 
travel has been made in all seriousness. The 
balance of payments problem is seyere and 
there does not appear to be any easy answer 
to it. But Congress will consider the Admin- 
istration’s proposal with great care, because 
of the sensitiveness of airline travel and air- 
craft manufacture to price considerations. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
travel tax plan. I am not so sure foreign 
travel will be restricted by that means, be- 
cause you will have to take an accountant 
along as an extra passenger to figure out 
what your tax is each day. 

There have even been rumblings that re- 
strictions would be placed on the financing 
of export sales through the Export-Import 
Bank. Fully recognizing the seriousness of 
the balance of payments problem, I still 
believe close examination must be given to 
the negative impact of travel taxes or credit 
restrictions. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce the net favorable balance of aero- 
space sales in 1967 was $1.5 billion of which 
$654 million was from commercial aircraft 
alone. The prediction for 1968 is a net favor- 
able balance of $1.9 billion for aerospace 
sales of which $954 million would be com- 
mercial aircraft sales. In discussing trends 
in the aerospace industry, the Department 
of Congress publication entitled United 
States Industrial Outlook 1968 said: 

“For the immediate future, jet transport 
purchases by foreign airlines wlil be pre- 
dominantly in the short-range category and 
by potential customers in the developing 
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nations of the Middle East, Africa, Latin 
America and Asia. Potential customers are 
located in foreign exchange and capital 
scarce areas. Purchase decisions will be 
greatly influenced by financing terms as well 
as technological considerations.” 

With backlog orders from foreign airlines 
amounting to $2.7 billion and with thou- 
sands of Americans who have saved for years 
to take the one overseas trip they have 
waited for all their lives, Congress will be 
cautious about what it does. Congress will 
have to be convinced there are no other ra- 
tional alternatives. 

One last item before I close—the decision 
to delay construction of the SST prototype. 
The decision was sound and based entirely 
on working out technical problems that 
have arisen. The decision is characteristic 
of the manner in which the program has 
been conducted from the start—on a sound, 
safe, prudent and deliberate basis. 

The policy all along has been to build a 
safe, efficient, and economic prototype at the 
least possible cost. Every critical program de- 
cision has followed that policy consistently. 
The decision to delay the construction while 
working out design problems is not a re- 
versal of policy or a withdrawal of commit- 
ment to the program. 

It is a reaffirmation of this government's 
intention to build at the earliest practicable 
time the best SST in the world. As Secretary 
Boyd said in Oklahoma City last week, we are 
disappointed, but not surprised, when delays 
occur in a program that is as far on the 
fringes of technology as is the SST. I am 
convinced we will be far better off making 
changes on paper than in metal. 

One final word of advice for my friends 
in the airline industry, I am reminded of this 
situation every few days when I go to an air- 
port to catch a commercial flight somewhere. 
It is a relatively minor irritation, but one 
that should be recognized for what it is by 
the airline executives who have been taken 
in by the Madison Avenue boys with their 
fancy labelling act for aircraft. I simply 
am against calling airplanes “yellow birds”, 
“Whisperjets”, Astrojets“, etc. if these 
names hide from the traveling public the 
actual type of aircraft being offered for sery- 
ice. 

I have always wanted to know whether it 
was a Tri-Motor Ford, a Twin-Fokker or a 
DC-2. I am just as concerned whether I am 
going to ride in a 707, a DC-9 or a DC-8. 

Please fellows, let's label airplanes for 
what they really are. Let’s give credit to the 
master planners of the world’s greatest air- 
craft fleet. At least, let’s place in parentheses 
in the ads and on the airplanes themselves 
the correct designation of these aircraft. 
Let’s give the true names of these aircraft 
at least equal billing with the fanciful nick- 
names conceived by the advertising agencies. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to ad- 
dress the Aero Club early in the year. All my 
legislative hearings are planned for early 
this year too. I again urge the aviation com- 
munity to get together on the airport/air- 
ways problem. Don't make it any harder on 
Monroney than you have to, because I have 
other things to do in Oklahoma “and miles 
to go before I sleep.” 


ALFONSO MARTINEZ DOMINGUEZ 
HEADS INSTITUTIONAL REVOLU- 
TIONARY PARTY OF MEXICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of this week, the distin- 
guished former leader of the Chamber of 
Deputies of the United Mexican States, 
the Honorable Alfonso Martinez Dom- 
inguez, was elected the head of the In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party of Mex- 
ico, better known as the PRI, a party 
which has done much to bring progress to 
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Mexico and its people. This party, which 
came into existence as a result of the 
revolution of 1910, is active in all the 
Mexican States, and has played a large 
part in electing the Presidents of that 
republic since those early days. 

I am delighted that this high honor 
has been accorded to Alfonso Martinez 
Dominguez, a longtime close friend of 
mine, who has made a distinguished rec- 
ord in behalf of his country, and who 
was one of the outstanding leaders of 
the Chamber of Deputies during his ten- 
ure in office. 

The Chamber of Deputies, may I say, 
has representatives of other political par- 
ties serving in it. In this respect I would 
point out that Mr. Martinez Dominguez 
has stated that Mexico is not nor does 
it want to be a one-party state. In his 
eloquent words: 

Democracy is diversity and competition 
among interests, ideologies, tendencies and 
opinions. 


In Mexico, they have a tradition, a 
custom, a precedent, and a law that no 
one can run for a second term, at least 
immediately, in either the Chamber of 
Deputies or the Senate. In many respects, 
that is a good law, and has worked well 
for Mexico, though I do not think it would 
work so well in this country. 

Mexicans also have another custom, 
tradition, precedent, and law that a Pres- 
ident is elected for a 6-year period and 
is ineligible to run for a second term un- 
der any circumstances. 

I think that is an excellent law, be- 
cause it gives the incumbent a chance to 
put into practice and operation those 
issues in which he believes. He is not 
looking forward to a second term, and it 
enables him to do his best for his country 
during the 6-year period which his office 
entails. That was the case during the 
term of the former distinguished Presi- 
dent, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, and has been 
the case during the administration of the 
present distinguished President of the 
United Mexican States, the Honorable 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 

I take this means to wish to Alfonso 
Martinez Dominguez good luck and suc- 
cess in the years ahead, to the President, 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, a continuation of 
his wise, sound administration, and to 
the people of Mexico continued progress 
in the development of their natural re- 
sources and the betterment of their live- 
lihood. 

These attempts have been and are still 
being made, and the national output of 
Mexico is increasing at a very satisfac- 
tory rate. However, because of the in- 
crease in population as well as the shift 
from the rural areas to the urban centers, 
problems are being created at the same 
time. These problems are being met head 
on, and while they are not always suc- 
cessful in every respect, nevertheless, 
they are being faced up to. They are not 
being avoided. 

To the credit of President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz and the Mexican Congress 
and the Mexican people, progress is being 
made and the welfare and the best in- 
terests of the people have always been 
kept in mind. The Senate of the United 
States salutes a sister republic and ex- 
presses its gratification for the under- 
standing, tolerance and good will which 
marks the relations of our two great na- 
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tions—relations based on equality and 
dignity. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

2 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF A RESO- 
LUTION OF OUR INVOLVEMENT IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the problem 
of Vietnam and what we should do in 
achieving a decent resolution of our in- 
volvement in that wartorn, unhappy 
land is a problem that looms over the 
thinking, the plans, and the aspirations 
of us all. 

There is no Senator amongst us who 
is more familiar and knowledgeable con- 
cerning this problem than is the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
whose knowledge of the area and whose 
experience with its people is great. 

The distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana made a singularly perceptive and 
forthright speech at the convocation of 
the University of Indiana a week ago to- 
day. In the course of that speech, the 
Senator made the fundamental point 
that— 

There is no obligation to continue to pour 
out the blood and resources of this Nation 
until South Vietnam is made safe for one 
Vietnamese faction or another. 


The Senator also cited the sad statis- 
tics when he made his speech a week 
ago that reveal that there were 543 young 
American men who had been killed in 
the preceding 7 days. That was the high- 
est weekly total of deaths in the war. To- 
day, only 1 week later, we find that we 
have reached the second highest total of 
deaths of the war, 470 deaths have oc- 
curred. This brings us to a total of 18,709 
young men killed and 115,144 wounded 
in this unhappy war—a total that is not 
far from the total young men killed and 
wounded in the Korean conflict. 

These mounting casualty figures of 
the United States alone—figures that do 
not include the young Vietnamese men, 
women, and children that have been and 
are being killed in North and South 
Vietnam—I believe show, stress, and un- 
derline the importance of the speech of 
the Senator from Montana and make it 
singularly significant today. 

I call the speech to the attention of 
my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSESSMENT IN VIETNAM 
(Remarks of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 

Montana, at the Indiana University Con- 

vocation, Bloomington, Ind., February 23, 

1968) 

The struggle in Vietnam has turned grim, 
pitiless, and devastating. The casualty fig- 
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ures are staggering. The physical damage is 
enormous. Men, women, children, soldiers, 
guerrillas, weapons, machines, cities, towns, 
and villages—all are thrown together in an 
inferno of destruction. 

It is not surprising that the situation has 
been interpreted in some quarters as ap- 
proaching some sort of climax. It may well 
be, as has been suggested, the beginning of 
the end. The question is what beginning and 
what end? Peace by military victory? Peace 
by negotiations? With whom? For what? 
There is no certainty at this point as to what 
will emerge in Vietnam, or for that matter, 
whether the end of this war is to be found in 
Vietnam. 

I have no desire, therefore, to indulge, to- 
day, in what has become a kind of parlor 
game called Who's winning in Vietnam?” It 
is offensive to me, as I know it must be to 
you, to hear this deadly conflict treated as 
some sort of athletic contest, The lives of too 
many young Americans are on the line in 
Vietnam. Too many bewildered men and 
women and children are being burnt, 
bloodied and broken by this war. Too much is 
in ruins. Too many lie dead. Vietnam is not 
a game. There can be no winners; there are 
only losers and the longer the war persists 
the greater are the losses for all concerned. 

The tragedy of Vietnam constrains us all to 
great sobriety in discussion. There Is little 
point in speculating on the current clashes— 
who is winning and who is not or what is 
being won and what is not. The need is to 
try to define accurately the character of the 
present tragedy and, in that way, hopefully, 
to see more clearly what the interests of this 
nation will require in the days ahead. 

In this respect, seldom has a problem pre- 
sented greater difficulties than Vietnam and 
seldom has the need for a solution been 
greater. A restoration of peace is imperative 
for the welfare of the people of Vietnam; 
they have been fought over for so long that, 
in the millions, they are torn from their 
ancestral places seeking refuge where there 
is no refuge. For us, too, an honorable solu- 
tion is of the utmost urgency. The war in 
Vietnam has been deeply divisive in its ef- 
fects on this nation, It has diverted energy 
and resources from the great needs of our 
own society. The vast difficulties of the urban 
areas, for example, cry out for attention, 
but the cry is barely heard above the din 
of the distant conflict. 

The nation’s economic equilibrium is in 
danger of being thrown out of kilter by the 
immense demands of the war. In this con- 
nection, we have already suffered a signifi- 
cant degree of inflation, Furthermore, we 
are confronted with what can only be called 
the embarrassment of having to discourage 
the travel of Americans abroad, because of 
difficulties which the war and other foreign 
commitments have introduced into the na- 
tion’s balance of payments. 

In our relations with the rest of the world, 
the war in Vietnam has placed formidable 
blocks in the way of further progress in in- 
ternational cooperation. It has brought in 
its wake new threats to the stability of peace, 
as in the case of the U.S.S. Pueblo incident 
which may be but the precursor of others. 
In these pinpoints of instability, moreover, 
there are ever-present threats to the frail 
defenses of the world against nuclear catas- 
trophe. 

We did not arrive at this situation over- 
night. Our involvement in Vietnam is not 
new born. If we are at a crossroads, today, 
it is but one in a chain of crossroads which 
extends backwards for many years. There 
comes to mind, for example, the moment of 
the French collapse and the Geneva Con- 
ferences of 1954; the assassination of Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963 and the re- 
placement of civilian government in Saigon 
by a series of unstable regimes, drawn ever 
more steadily from military sources, ever 
more dependent on the United States. 
Finally, there comes to mind the Tonkin Bay 
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incident and the large-scale direct military 
engagement of the United States thereafter 
in the war in Vietnam. 

In retrospect it is apparent that at each of 
these crossroads the American military in- 
volvement has deepened. It is also apparent 
that the successive increases in military 
commitment have led, so far, not to peace, 
but rather to an increase in counter military 
commitment. At the end of 1965, five Sena- 
tors including myself visited Vietnam. In a 
report made public at the conclusion of our 
study, we stated that we had found that 
this nation’s military effort was “. . . pressing 
against a military situation which is, in effect, 
open ended. How open is dependent on the 
extent to which North Vietnam and its sup- 
porters are willing and able to meet increased 
force by increased force.” 

How open the war? How able and willing 
the opposing forces to meet increased force 
by increased force? 

Our armed forces in Vietnam have in- 
creased from 23,000 at the beginning of 1965 
to more than half a million today. The bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam by air and sea has 
grown from specific retaliation for specific 
Viet Cong acts of offense against our forces 
into the most systematic air and naval bom- 
bardment since World War II. The tonnage 
of explosives which has fallen upon Vietnam 
is already higher than in Korea, or, for that 
matter, in the entire Pacific Theatre during 
World War II and probably close to that 
unloosed in Europe. Moreover, one by one, 
the limitations on bombing-targets in North 
Vietnam have been removed until a mere 
handful is all that now stands against in- 
discriminate destruction of life and property. 
Indeed, the search for an elusive victory has 
led some to clamor for that indiscriminate 
destruction, even to the point of returning 
Vietnam to the Stone Age. 

With escalation has come mounting losses 
of life on all sides. U.S. casualty lists are 
already longer in the first five or six weeks of 
1968 than they were during the entire year 
of 1955. In all of 1965, 1,369 Americans were 
killed. By February 10, this year, 1,674 Amer- 
icans had already been killed. According to 
reports issued in Saigon on yesterday, 543 
additional Americans were killed in the last 
seven days, the highest weekly total of the 
war. The over-all figures now stand at 18,239 
deaths and the wounded total 112,469. Among 
the opposing forces, of course, there are re- 
ports of astronmical increases in men killed, 
taken prisoner, or deserting. 

I cite these gruesome figures to indicate 
the immense growth in the scope of the con- 
flict, particularly as it has involved the United 
States. I find it most inappropriate that this 
effort and these great sacrifices are, in effect, 
called inadequate in some quarters. The fact 
is that, short of what Prime Minister Wilson 
has called the “lunacy” of nuclear war, this 
nation has made a massive military effort in 
Vietnam. The effort has been made by dedi- 
cated Americans, ably led, who have carried 
out their orders with courage and skill. At 
this late date, it ought at least to be clear 
that if the situation in Vietnam has not 
changed as anticipated, it has not been for 
want of an extraordinary military effort by 
the United States. American forces may well 
have done too much but by no stretch of 
the imagination can it be said that they have 
done too little. 

Nevertheless, the reality is that the situa- 
tion has not changed as anticipated. At the 
time of my last visit to Vietnam in 1965, 
available estimates indicated that 22 percent 
of the population of South Vietnam was 
under control of the National Liberation 
Front, 60 percent under government control, 
and 18 percent contested. At the end of last 
year, the Saigon government was reported as 
controlling 67 percent of the population, pre- 
sumably a gain of 7 percent. Substantial pro- 
gress was also reported in the so-called 
pacification program which had been 
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designed to strengthen and expand Saigon's 
control over the rural areas. 

Then came the wave of attacks against 
the cities of South Vietnam. One can put 
whatever interpretation one chooses on these 
recent clashes, Whatever else they may mean, 
they bring into question the validity of the 
measures of military progress which have 
been used in Saigon. They bring into ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the Saigon political 
structure, in its present form. They bring 
into question the pacification program 
which appears to have gone the route of at 
least a dozen prior contrived techniques for 
“winning the people” of Vietnam. They make 
clear, finally, that the cities of South Viet- 
nam which have heretofore been spared, 
almost by tacit agreement, have now been 
drawn fully into the vortex of the war's ter- 
rible devastation. 

Whatever the outcome of the present bat- 
tles, the basic military problem is as it has 
been from the outset, The war remains open- 
ended and escalation continues to rise with 
escalation. The National Liberation Front 
remains omnipresent, from the demilitarized 
zone at the 17th parallel to the southern tip 
of the peninsula. Its regular forces and guer- 
rillas are obviously steeled to accept great 
privation and to make enormous sacrifices. 
The Viet Cong remain entrenched and yir- 
tually untouched in their traditional strong- 
holds—the swamps, paddyfields and hamlets 
of the Mekong Delta—from whence they are 
able to dispatch forces to reinforce units 
which, as is now apparent, honeycomb 
Saigon and other cities. 

It is dangerous to presume that either the 
forces of the National Liberation Front or 
North Vietnam are nearing the end of the 
rope. Actually, Hanoi has committed to the 
war in the South considerably less than a 
quarter of the forces of General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, who is generally credited with master- 
minding the current military strategy in the 
South, And beyond North Vietnam lies the 
untapped manpower of China and the supply 
sources of both China and the Soviet Union. 

These are some of the realities which are 
not measured by the computers of “progress” 
in Saigon. These are some of the realities 
which seem to me to make it imperative to 
recall the original purposes of the American 
commitment to South Vietnam. They were, 
above all else, limited purposes. There is not 
now and there has never been a mandate to 
take over a war, The commitment is to sup- 
port not to supplant. 

At the outset, it was not an American re- 
sponsibility and it is not now an American 
responsibility to win a victory for any par- 
ticular group of Vietnamese or to defeat any 
particular group of Vietmamese. Even if we 
could, it is not in the interests of this nation 
to synthesize a political structure for South 
Vietnam. That is not and ought not ever 
to become the function of the American 
military command, the American economists, 
administrators, diplomats, political scien- 
tists, aid-officials, and others who are 
gathered in Vietnam, The sooner that the 
limits of our commitment are understood by 
all directly concerned the better for all con- 
cerned. 

It is time to recognize that our immense 
effort has already gone a long way to alter 
the character of what was once an inner 
struggle among Vietnamese. It is also time 
to recognize that whatever we may do, the 
future of Vietnam depends not on us but on 
the Vietnamese themselves, It is their coun- 
try; they live in it. They will be living in it 
long after we are gone from it. 

Our responsibility is to sustain, not to sub- 
merge. To strip the Vietnamese struggle of 
its Vietnamese character, to convert it into 
a war to be won or lost by this nation, is to 
detract from its relevance both to the people 
of Vietnam and to the people of the United 
States. To do so is to consolidate an Ameri- 
can involvement on the Southeast Asian 
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mainland of indefinite duration and obscure 
purposes whose terminus is not visible—not 
in Vietnam, not in Laos, or in Cambodia, In- 
deed, it may well be an involvement which 
is without exit except in World War III. 
This nation is deeply committed in South 
Vietnam but let us not make the mistake 
of interpreting that commitment as com- 
pelling us—in the name of victory or what- 
ever—to see to it that every last member 
of the NLF is either dulled, dead, captive, or 
in flight. That course leads not to an ending 
but to an endless succession of violent be- 


gs. 

An inextricable involvement of American 
forces in Vietnam may meet the needs of 
some but it accords neither with the in- 
terests of the United States or the people 
of Vietnam. In this connection, President 
Johnson has repeatedly stated that this na- 
tion’s objective is. . . only that the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam be allowed to guide 
their own country in their own way.” He 
has stated that he is willing to move at any 
time in negotiations which might bring 
about that result. He has stated that we are 
prepared to move out lock, stock, and barrel 
in a matter of months after a satisfactory 
settlement is achieved. 

It should be clear, therefore, to all con- 
cerned—Americans and Vietnamese in Wash- 
ington, in Saigon, and in Hanoi and to 
whomever, wherever—that that is the accu- 
rate measure of this nation’s commitment. 
There is no obligation to continue to pour out 
the blood and resources of this nation until 
South Vietnam is made safe for one Viet- 
namese faction or another. On the con- 
trary, there is an obligation to the people 
of the United States to conserve that blood 
and those resources and, to the people of 
Vietnam, there is an obligation to avoid the 
destruction of their land and society even 
in the name of saving them. 

Indeed, in my judgment, there is now 
little prospect of meeting these deep obliga- 
tions to the people of this nation and to the 
people of Vietnam unless there is a prompt 
cessation of the bloodletting and the nego- 
tiation of an honorable settlement. For that 
reason, every possibility of peace must con- 
tinue to be explored fully and with the ut- 
most urgency, 

The North Vietnamese have stated that 
they will open negotiations if the bombing 
of the North is discontinued. In that con- 
nection, it should be noted, first, that the 
bombing has not achieved the purposes for 
which it was sanctioned. The bombing has 
not stopped the movement of men and sup- 
plies into the South; on the contrary, the 
routes of infiltration carry a heavier traffic 
than ever before and the traffic includes ever 
more sophisticated weapons. The bombing 
has done little, if anything, for the morale 
of the people of South Vietnam and such in- 
dications as there are, suggest that it has 
done a great deal to strengthen the determi- 
nation of the people of North Vietnam. 
Finally, the bombing has not yet brought 
Hanoi to the conference table, as a suspen- 
sion, now, probably will. In short, the bomb- 
ing of the North has added a vast dimension 
to the war. It has raised the cost of the war 
in lives and resources—American and other 
but it has not brought closer—so far as can 
be seen—an honorable end to the conflict. 

It is in this context that I have endorsed 
a proposal to confine the bombing to the 
infiltration routes at the 17th parallel. It 
may be that in this proposal, which was ad- 
vanced initially by Senator Cooper of Ken- 
tucky—a former Ambassador to India—may 
be found a first step to peace. I am frank to 
state, however, that while there is reason to 
expect an opening of negotiations if the 
bombing of the North is curbed, it is not at 
all certain that negotiations, in turn, will 
bring the conflict to an honorable conclusion. 
Negotiations may be futile; they may fail. In 
the end, they may prove no more effective, 
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than military escalation has proved to be, in 
bringing this war to an acceptable end. 

Indeed, it is not likely that negotiations 
will be fruitful at this time if the conflict 
is defined as a simple, clear-cut case of ag- 
gression on the part of the North against 
the South or as some sort of final test which 
has pitted the forces of freedom in Vietnam 
in a showdown against Communism. The 
reality in Vietnam is far more complex, both 
in the relationships which exist between 
North and South Vietnam and among the 
various groups and elements within South 
Vietnam. How complex, for example, is in- 
dicated by the composition of the present 
government in Saigon. It is based almost en- 
tirely upon a military faction and most of 
its pals are not Southern Vietnamese 
but Northern Vietnamese. They are clearly 
not the whole coin of political leadership 
in South Vietnam. There are other sources 
of indigenous leadership, other groups which 
are without significant voice in the present 
Southern political structure. 

It would be an advance towards peace, in 
my judgment, if the door to reconciliation 
could be opened among South Vietnamese of 
all political inclinations, If that is not to 
be, however, I cannot see that the diplomacy 
of this nation must remain hog-tied by the 
inflexibility of others. The responsibilities 
which are owed to the people of this nation 
and Vietnam urge the seeking of an honor- 
able peace, wherever and however it may 
be found and regardless of who may be 
willing to join in the search. 

It is possible that the divergent fears and 
interests which are involved—directly and 
indirectly—in the Vietnamese conflict may 
still be reconcilable on the basis of the 
Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962. These 
agreements might still provide a framework 
for determining, in peace, the future rela- 
tionship of the two parts of Vietnam and 
for guaranteeing the neutralization of Viet- 
nam and of Indochina. A reactivation of the 
Geneva Conference, therefore, by the co- 
chairmen—the United Kingdom and the So- 
viet Union—is clearly desirable. Geneva, 
however, is not necessarily the only beacon 
of peace and, in any event, it has yet to 
be lit. If the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, a group of Asian nations, European 
nations, African nations, Communist na- 
tions or any combination thereof were 
prepared and able to convene a peace con- 
ference, those approaches, too, are obviously 
worthy of every consideration. 

The Senate voted a resolution on Novem- 
ber 30th last, urging that Vietnam be 
brought actively before the Security Council 
of the United Nations. The proposal was 
for a direct approach to the problem by 
means of the open processes of the U.N. 
Charter. 

At the very least, an initiative in the U.N. 
Security Council would help to clarify the 
significance of the words of peace which are 
raised on all sides. At the very least, it 
could help to emphasize this nation’s readi- 
ness to take its chances on a peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict in accord with the 
world-sanctioned premises of the Charter. 

In my judgment, we should and can make 
clear, by procedural vote, that we are willing 
to submit this question of Vietnam to the 
Security Council. We should and can make 
clear, by procedural vote, that we are pre- 
pared to invite any nation or group which 
is of relevance to a settlement, including 
Hanoi and the NLF and China, to participate 
in a face-to-face discussion of the war. We 
should and can make clear, by procedural 
vote, that if the emotions kindled by the con- 
flict render undesirable a meeting of the 
Security Council in New York, we are pre- 
pared to see the Council meet in Geneva or 
anywhere else, as provided for by the Char- 
ter. In short, we should and can make 
clear, by votes, that we are willing to follow 
the U.N. path to peace. 
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It would seem that among the 15 member 
nations of the Security Council, there ought 
to be found at least the required nine votes 
to respond to an initiative of the United 
States, calling for a U.N. effort to open the 
door to a settlement in Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, if such is not the case, it 
seems desirable to know now, by formal and 
open test, win or lose, who is willing and who 
is unwilling to confront the issue of peace in 
Vietnam before the bar of the world. May I 
say that it does no service to the United Na- 
tions to shrink from bringing before it a 
situation which involves its fundamental 
reason for being. 

On this point, I would note, too, that the 
members of the U.N. ought not to overlook 
the obligations of the organization in con- 
nection with the rising tensions in Korea. 
The U.N. has been involved—deeply in- 
volved for two decades in Korea. It was with 
the sanction of the U.N. that this nation car- 
ried the main burden of the war which was 
fought in Korea. It was with U.N. guidance 
that the truce in Korea was achieved. It is 
still within the competence of the U.N. to 
deal with the unresolved questions of Korea, 
and, in particular, when they pose threats 
of renewed war. 

Insofar as this nation’s unilateral responsi- 
bilities respecting Korea are concerned, the 
firm restraint which President Johnson has 
exercised from the outset in the Pueblo af- 
fair, in my judgment, has set a wise course. 
The question is being pursued quietly at the 
Panmunjom truce site in discussions between 
or representatives and those of North Korea. 
Third-party channels are also being explored. 
In short, the effort at this time is to seek 
by diplomacy the release of the crewmen 
alive—I repeat, alive. It is a prudent course 
in what is, at best, a delicate and dangerous 
situation and it deserves every support. 

Talks at Panmunjom and the search for 
third party intercession, however, do not 
begin to exhaust the possibilities of solution. 
If these efforts do not bear fruit, other op- 
tions may also be available. The President 
has already had the matter raised at the U.N. 
Security Council by Ambassador Goldberg. If 
necessary, it can and should be pressed anew 
in that forum. It may be feasible, thereby, 
to seek an impartial investigation, arbitration 
or mediation of the dispute or a presentation 
of the entire matter to the World Court. 

Whatever the specific recourse, in my 
judgment, the efforts to find a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Pueblo affair are attuned to 
this nation’s interest. What matters, first, is 
the safe release of the crewmen. What mat- 
ters most is the substance not the shadow 
of this nation’s interests. 

The flare-up in Korea, coming on top of 
Vietnam, indicates the hydra-headed po- 
tential of war on the Asian continent. The 
new and dangerous confrontation in the 
former suggests the urgency of ending the 
conflict on an honorable basis in the latter. 
I do not know what the prospect for peace 
may be by way of the U.N. approach which 
has been suggested. Obviously, a U.N. ap- 
proach cannot be any less effective than the 
countless other approaches which have al- 
ready been attempted without success. On 
the other hand, it may not be any more 
effective. 

In any event, somewhere, somehow, there 
must be the gs of a negotiated set- 
tlement. Until it is found, the fires of conflict 
will blaze ever more fiercely in Vietnam; 
the arc of war’s wreckage will continue to 
open on the continent of Asia. And if the 
fires burn out of control to World War II, 
what nation will then claim the victory? 
Indeed, what nation will be left to claim it? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
URGES CONSERVATION OF URA- 
NIUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Resources for the Future, Inc., is 
a nonprofit corporation financed by the 
Ford Foundation. It enjoys an excellent 
reputation for being impartial. In its 
January 1968 report, entitled “Some 
Highlights of 1967,” Resources for the 
Future points out that the actual com- 
petitive status for nuclear energy will 
not be known until some of the plants 
now under construction have operated 
for some time. As RFF puts it: 

There is, as yet, insufficient experience to 
confirm or disprove the projected costs of 
nuclear operations, The flood of orders indi- 
cates that utilities are persuaded by the 
estimated cost comparisons of nuclear and 
conventional plants, but the long-term va- 
lidity of these comparisons with regard to 
Plant costs and fuel cost arrangements is far 
from assured. 


RFF also points out the Russians have 
decided not to build any more nonbreeder 
reactors, stating they are not economi- 
cally competitive with conventional- 
fueled power stations. It appears that the 
Russians are going to save their uranium 
to be used in breeder reactors when 
breeders become possible. 

Mr. President, the National Coal As- 
sociation has submitted to the Atomic 
Energy Commission some compelling 
arguments to the effect that the United 
States should conserve its uranium for 
use in breeders, rather than waste it by 
encouraging the construction of more 
nonbreeder reactors. If the National Coal 
Association is correct in its view—a view 
apparently shared by the Russian scien- 
tists—we are running the risk of im- 
posing terrible burdens on future gen- 
erations by wasting a valuable resource 
in inefficient reactors, for little or no 
possible gain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full text of the argu- 
ments the National Coal Association 
submitted to AEC under date of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1968, inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1968. 
The SECRETARY, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sır: In the Federal Register of No- 
vember 9, 1967, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion published a proposed statement clarify- 
ing its policies relating to uranium supply 
and describing its plans for related research 
and development, and for compilation and 
evaluation of information on uranium re- 
sources. This letter constitutes the comments 
of the National Coal Association on that 
proposed statement, 

THE NEED FOR A CHANGE IN BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

As we have stated before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on several occa- 
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sions (see, for example, our testimony before 
JCAE on September 13, 1967), the Atomic 
Energy Act imposes upon the AEC a man- 
date to promote the utilization of nuclear 
energy “to the maximum extent consistent 
with the common defense and security and 
with the health and safety of the public.” 
The AEC's proposed statement of policy 
shows that AEC interprets the Act as a man- 
date for near-term emphasis on nuclear 
power development, and that AEC feels it is 
not free to adopt policies to insure the maxi- 
mum long-range benefit to mankind. 

The priority of the near-term promotional 
effort of the AEC over the long-range effort 
is reflected by the following language from 
parargaph 16 of the proposed policy state- 
ment: “In addition to its responsibility to 
see that its uranium supply policies ade- 
quately meet the needs of the various seg- 
ments of the nuclear energy industry in the 
near term, the Commission is charged with 
assisting in the effective long-term develop- 
ment of nuclear energy.” (Emphasis added.) 

We believe AEC has correctly interpreted 
the Act as it is now written. We have often 
urged Congress to give AEC the authority to 
emphasize policy for the long-range benefit 
of mankind. We now urge AEC to ask Con- 
gress for such authority, and to withhold the 
proposed policy statement until Congress can 
respond. Without such a change in basic 
philosophy, AEC will be forced to continue 
policies which (for little or no gain) will 
impose upon future generations the risk of 
permanent loss of the real promise of nuclear 


wer. 

The tremendous research effort to develop 
nuclear power was inspired by a humani- 
tarian purpose—to make low-cost energy 
available, not only to the United States, but 
also to the have-not nations of the world. 
As a result of that effort, light water nuclear 
reactors have been developed until they can 
generate electricity at costs competitive with 
fossil fuels. 

But the research effort has been only par- 
tially successful, and what at first appeared 
to be a blessing now appears to be an anath- 
ema. The breeder reactor (the eventual 
answer to man’s need for a limitless supply 
of low-cost energy) remains an unattained 
research goal and the proliferating light 
water reactor plants may consume so much 
of the limited United States supply of low- 
cost uranium ores that the potential benefits 
of the breeder, when it is perfected, will be 
nullified. 

In addition to encouraging the wasteful 
use of U.S. reserves, the AEC is considering 
exploiting the world supply of low-cost nu- 
clear fuels to sustain the nuclear industry 
it has created, thereby jeopardizing the 
achievement of the noble goal for which the 
nuclear power program was established. It 
is difficult to understand how the United 
States could now revoke its earlier promises 
and say to the rest of the world, “We have 
an abundant supply of fossil fuel energy and 
you don't. Nevertheless, we are preserving 
our nuclear industry by using your low-cost 
uranium, even though it means you may 
forever lose the long-range benefit of the 
breeder reactor unless fantastic new reserves 
of low-cost uranium are found in the next 
20 to 50 years.” Yet that, in substance, is 
exactly what we are saying when we talk 
about using foreign uranium in nonbreeders! 

We are confident that there will be—be- 
cause there must be—a change in basic 
philosophy to give priority to the long-range 
benefits of nuclear power to mankind. Hope- 
fully, this change will come before it is too 
late. We will, in the remainder of this docu- 
ment, discuss the proposed policy statement 
in the light of what should be done for the 
best interests of the public. 


U.S. RESERVES AND CONSUMPTION OF NUCLEAR 
FUELS 

The U.S. reserves of nuclear fuels and their 

projected consumption have previously been 
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discussed in detail by the National Coal As- 
sociation (see pages 44-52, 266-274, 519, and 
59, Hearings on “Uranium Enrichment Serv- 
ices Criteria and Related Matters,” JCAE, 
August 1966). We will here merely point out 
again that it is not realistic to expect that 
“new finds” of low-cost ores will satisfy the 
tremendous differences between the amount 
of reserves known to exist and the antici- 
pated consumption if the use of light water 
reactors is expanded. 

In the 1962 Report to the President, the 
AEC expressed the belief that “timely” de- 
velopment of nuclear power would be accom- 
plished if installed capacity grew to 40,000 
megawatts by 1980, if breeders became avail- 
able in the 1980's, and if nuclear power took 
over about half of the total electricity gen- 
eration load by the year 2000 (see pages 
42-47). Even with such a modest timetable, 
the AEC pointed out (page 45) that “should 
breeders be seriously delayed, for example 
by as much as a few decades, the high grade 
uranium ore might be exhausted while large 
amounts of uranium-235 were still required.” 
Further, the Commission said (page 22) that 
if the breeder could not be developed to 
utilize U-235 and thorium, “the contribution 
to our total energy reserves would scarcely be 
worth the developmental cost.” 

Today, of course, the timetable has changed 
and the fuel supply situation has worsened— 
drastically. Instead of 40,000 megawatts of 
nonbreeders wasting U-235 by 1980, AEC ex- 
pects 150,000 megawatts. Some 60,000 mega- 
watts of nuclear capacity is already under 
construction, on order or announced, and 
these plants alone will require in their life- 
times about 50 per cent more than the known 
US. reserves of nuclear fuel 

Insofar as is now known, U-235 (which is 
only seven-tenths of one per cent of natural 
uranium) is the only fissionable material 
found in nature—the only resource which 
nature has given us to make available the 
potential energy of U-238 and thorium. We 
are told that a light water reactor converts 
only about 1.5 per cent of the potential of 
nuclear fuels into usable energy. The use 
of the limited reserves of low-cost uranium 
ores in light water reactors of such ineffi- 
ciency is an unjustifiable waste of a valuable 
resource and portends the creation of an 
unnecessary economic burden on future 
generations. 

There is a popular misconception that 
breeder reactors, when perfected, will supply 
all the power needs of the world at low-cost, 
regardless of the original cost of the nuclear 
fuel used. This is not true. A tremendous 
penalty must be paid if we consume so much 
of our fuel reserves in nonbreeders that yel- 
lowcake costing $100 rather than $10 a pound 
must be used in the breeder reactors. No 
matter how efficient and how economical 
the breeder of the future may be, this penalty 
will have to be paid by consumers, since it 
will be an extra cost which did not have to 
be incurred. In return for this risk, the public 
has little to gain—the possible savings from 
additional nonbreeders is insignificant. 

Although the AEC’s policy decisions ignore 
entirely the waste inherent in building addi- 
tional nonbreeders, personnel of the AEC are 
aware of it. For example, James A. Lane of 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory presented at 
the IAEA meeting in Vienna, Austria, in Sep- 
tember 1966, a paper entiled “Optimum Utili- 
zation of Nuclear Fuels.” Mr. Lane pointed 
out that if atomic power were to grow at the 
rate then forecast (increased since), and if 
nothing but light water reactors were to be 
used, “the fuel requirements, for pressurized 
and boiling water reactors would require the 
mining of all our reserves costing less than 
$30 per pound by shortly after the year 2000.” 
After discussing the large requirements for 
fissile material which will be required to make 
the breeder system of the future self- 
sustaining, Mr. Lane said: 

“Building additional thermal converter re- 
actors does not seem to be a profitable way to 
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provide the inventory. Instead, most of the 
early fast breeders (and many of the later 
ones if the doubling time is long) should be 
fueled initially with U-235 and operated as 
fast converters to produce the plutonium for 
the breeding cycle.” 

The wasteful nature of nonbreeders was 
also recognized by Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, of 
Oak Ridge, in a presentation before the 
Forums for Economic and Political Discus- 
sions at Santa Barbara, California, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1967, when he said: “For the American 
reactors convert only a small fraction of the 
uranium found in the earth into energy; 
about 50 to 100 times as much uranium goes 
unused as is burned. This is wasteful, partic- 
ularly since it means that only very cheap, 
and relatively rare, uranium ore can be used 
economically in the American reactors. In 
fact, the known low-cost reserves of uranium 
in the U.S. are sufficient only to last about 
20 years. After that time, unless we find very 
much more uranium, the cost of nuclear 
power will rise, perhaps catastrophically.” 

In the words of Guveren M. Anderson, Of- 
fice of Program Analysis, Division of Reactor 
Development and Technology, Atomic Energy 
Commission (speaking at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, August 24, 1967), “Continued use of 
light water reactors as the basis for expand- 
ing our nuclear power industry could result 
in vast quantities of potential energy being 
forever locked in the fertile isotope uranium- 
238 should the supply of natural uranium 
peter out.” 

Nuclear industry scientists also recognize 
the point we are here making—and which the 
AEC is ignoring in its policy decisions—con- 
struction of multiple nonbreeders drastically 
increases the total amount of uranium which 
will be required before the breeder system of 
the future becomes self-sustaining. The May 
29, 1967, issue of Electrical World contained 
an article headlined “Only Breeder Can Make 
Reactor Industry Viable,” by J. H. Wright, of 
Westinghouse. He said, in part: 

“Whatever the effect of introducing high- 
gain breeders by 1980, the present multiplica- 
tion of water reactors keeps increasing the 
demand for uranium. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
effect of water reactor capacity reaching 
100,000 and 150,000 Mwe, in conjunction with 
the introduction of economic high-gain 
breeders in 1980. The 100,000-Mwe level will 
require the mining of 1.6 million tons of 
uranium to reach equilibrium in 2020. The 
150,000-Mwe level will require no less than 
2.0 million tons. Thus even the high-gain 
breeder cannot bring the situation under con- 
trol before well over 1 million tons of ura- 
nium have been consumed.” 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECT OF OPERATING NON- 
BREEDER REACTORS AT LESS THAN BASE LOAD 


In addition to the long-range penalty for 
using nonbreeders, a more immediate eco- 
nomic penalty is threatened by depletion of 
our resources of low-cost uranium ores 
through needless proliferation of nonbreeder 
reactors. The light water reactors now being 
installed in the U.S. will, if they operate as 
well as expected, provide power at a cost 
comparable with modern fossil-fueled plants, 
during the early years of operation. They 
may, however, force a severe increase in 
power costs in future years. To appreciate 
how this can happen it is necessary to con- 
sider the costs of electricity from a fossil- 
fueled plant as compared to a nuclear plant 
when each is operated at less than base 
load (which in utility parlance means oper- 
ating the plant 80 per cent or more of the 
time). 

New power plants are designed to be oper- 
ated at base load in the early years of their 
life, with older (and usually less efficient) 
plants carrying only peak power demands. 
But it is not possible to operate every plant 
at base load, At some point in the future 
the light water reactors being constructed 
today will have to operate at less than base- 
load—that is, at about 30 per cent instead 
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of 80 per cent of capacity. For any type of 
plant, this increases cost, but the increase is 
much more severe in the case of a nuclear 
plant than for a fossil plant. The reason lies 
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in the high investment in cost of plant and 
in fuel inventory for the nuclear plant. Com- 
parative costs for coal and nuclear plants 
are illustrated in the following table: 


Coal plant (fuel at Nuclear plants 
25 cents per million 
B.t.u. Fuelat $8 Fuel at $24 


Plant investment, per Kilowatt 
Investment in fuel inventory per Kilowatt 


Power cost, mills per kilowatt-hour: 
Cost of capital carrying charge, at 12 percent. 
Fuel Piya cost (other than inventory) 
O. & M. (other than fuel) 


Total mills per kilowatt-hour..-......-.---.-------- 


80 per- 30 per- 80 per- 30per- 80 per- 30 per- 
cont load cent load cent load cent load cent load — 5 
$120 $120 $145.00 $145.00 $145.00 $145.00 
2 2 29. 40 29. 40 58. 20 58, 20 
2.09 5.57 2.99 7.96 3.48 9.28 
2. 26 2.26 1.30 1.30 2. 26 2. 26 
«20 53 32 86 32 86 
4.55 8. 36 4.61 10.12 6. 06 12. 40 


In the nonbreeder nuclear plant the fuel 
inventory (including the in- core and out- of- 
core fuel) is derived from about 1.8 pounds 
of yellowcake for each kilowatt of capacity. 
In addition, there is an average fuel invest- 
ment of about $15 per kilowatt representing 
the cost of conversion to feed material, cost 
of enriching, cost of fabricating, etc. When 
the plant is using $8 per pound fuel and 
operating at base load the cost of carrying 
the investment in yellowcake amounts to 
about 0.24 mills per kilowatt hour, and the 
cost of carrying the other $15 investment 
amounts to about 0.26 mills/kwh, for a total 
fuel inventory carrying charge of 0.50 mills/ 
kwh (based on 12 per cent carrying charges). 
If the nuclear plant operates only 30 per 
cent of the time, these same charges total up 
to 1.83 mills/kwh. 

The economic penalty becomes even more 
severe as the nuclear fuel cost increases. Un- 
less truly fantastic quantities of low-cost 
uranium are discovered, the cost of uranium 
will be higher in about 15 or 20 years—when 
the breeders become available and complete 
for the limited supply, or when utilities in 
foreign countries, where fossil fuel costs are 
high, are forced to bid against U.S. plants 
for uranium for nonbreeders. It is not un- 
realistic to assume, for example, that the 
cost of yellowcake in 1985 will be $24 per 
pound. If it is, the results will be disastrous 
to the nonbreeders. At this cost for fuel, in 
a plant operating at a 30 per cent plant 
factor, the inventory carrying charge for yel- 
lowcake will be 1.97 mills/kwh, and the 
carrying charge for the other $15 per kw in 
fuel inventory will be 0.68 mills/kwh, for a 
total inventory carrying charge of 2.65 mills/ 
kwh. Since the inventory costs could be 
avoided by abandoning the plant and salvag- 
ing the fuel, these carrying charges partake 
of the nature of “incremental” costs, with 
the result that the power will be so expen- 
sive the plant may have to be abandoned 
rather than kept on standby. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN NUCLEAR FUELS 

AEC says it will propose removing restric- 
tions on enrichment of foreign uranium for 
domestic use “at the earliest date consistent 
with reasonable assurance of the viability of 
the domestic uranium industry as a whole.” 
We believe that low-cost uranium from for- 
eign sources will be available only for an 
extremely short time and that domestic 
utilities should not be misled into believing 
that they can long depend on it. Although 
the utilities in the United States are cur- 
rently ordering nuclear plants on a scale 
somewhat above that of the rest of the free 
world, the projected requirements of the rest 
of the free world indicate that within a few 
years there will be a “sellers’ market” in 
uranium. In a sellers’ market, the foreign 
utilities will outbid U.S. utilities by a wide 
margin, 

The foregoing point seems to have been 
ignored in discussions of the future avail- 
ability of uranium. Data published by the 
AEC indicate that when the price of coal goes 


up $1 per ton, the competitive position of 
yellowcake improves by $5 per pound. Where 
the price of coal is low, as it is in the United 
States, the competitive ceiling price on yel- 
lowcake will be low; where the price of coal 
is high, as it is in Europe and Japan, the 
competitive ceiling price on yellowcake will 
be high. 

German utilities pay about $10 per ton 
more for coal than U.S. utilities pay. This 
means that, all other things being equal, 
the German utilities will be able to offer 
about $50 per pound more for yellowcake 
than the price which U.S. utilities can pay 
and still operate reactors competitive with 
coal-fired plants. In England the average 
cost of coal for utilities is about $8 a ton 
more than in the U.S. This means that, all 
other things being equal, the English will 
be able to offer about $40 per pound more 
for yellowcake than the price which U.S. 
utilities can pay and still produce power 
from reactors at a cost competitive with 
coal-fired plants. The cost of fossil fuels in 
practically all of the other countries which 
are expected to build atomic plants—Japan, 
Spain, France, Italy, Sweden and the Nether- 
lands—is far higher than the cost of fossil 
fuels in the U.S. The result is apparent— 
in a sellers’ market, domestic utilities will 
be unable to compete for uranium with 
foreign utilities. The “ceiling price” on yel- 
lowcake to be consumed in nonbreeders, 
imposed by the competition of coal, is from 
$40 to $50 per pound lower in the United 
States than it is in the foreign countries 
which are expected to invest heavily in 
nuclear power plants. 


THE GOVERNMENT STOCKPILE 


Because of military secrecy, there is no 
public information on the amount of ura- 
nium currently held in government stock- 
piles and the portion thereof which is being 
reserved for possible future military needs— 
including such needs as additional weapons, 
anti-missile systems, and fueling the nuclear 
navy of the future. The AEC has said that 
some of the stockpile will be released as 
surplus, but the only official information as 
to the amount thereof is that “perhaps on 
the order of 40,000 or 50,000 tons might be 
involved eventually, but this is certainly 
subject to changes in Government require- 
ments” (page 104, Hearings before JCAE on 
“Uranium Enrichment Services Criterla and 
Related Matters,” August 1966). 

The possible availability of uranium from 
the government stockpile has a very definite 
impact on the immediate growth rate of 
nuclear power plants, For that reason, the 
most complete information which military 
security permits should be made available 
to the public. Is the figure of “40,000 to 
50,000 tons” based on the assumption that 
no part of the government stockpile will be 
required to meet contingent commitments to 
foreign nations under enrichment contracts? 
Does it include the tonnage still to be de- 
livered to AEC under purchase contracts— 
tonnage already included in the figure of 
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190,000 or 200,000 tons of known“ reserves 
available at $10 per pound? 

If there is any truly surplus uranium in 
government stockpile, it should be disposed 
of only on terms which will recover the en- 
tire government cost of acquisition and stor- 
age—including, particularly, interest during 
the average period of stockpile. Within a 
short period of years the price of uranium 
on the open market will be high enough to 
permit recovery of all government costs, and 
we see no reason why government should 
encourage waste of uranium in nonbreeders 
by distributing the stockpiled uranium at any 
lesser figure. The stockpile was not acquired 
for the purpose of subsidizing the utility 
industry and it should not be used for that 
pu 7 
There is precedent for government realizing 
a profit from stockpiled minerals. The history 
of the silver stockpile shows, first, that a 
stockpile cannot permanently maintain a 
ceiling price on a mineral and, second, that 
there is nothing immoral about government 
benefiting from the price increase of a stock- 
piled mineral. The government has realized a 
net profit of about two billion dollars from 
the silver stockpile. We note the proposals to 
have government pay the cost of compensa- 
tion for lung cancer incurred by the uranium 
miners who produced the stockpile, This, too, 
should be added to government's cost and 
recovered in the price for surplus uranium, 

In the proposed statement of policy the 
AEC states that it “reaffirms” its willingness 
to sell enriched uranium on a single trans- 
action basis, thus leaving the impression that 
this is the same policy as that which was set 
forth before JCAE in the enrichment criteria 
hearings. We submit that the proposed policy 
does constitute a change, since it requires no 
showing on the part of the purchaser except 
that the purchaser has made a “reasonable 
effort” to secure uranium from commercial 
sources, If the purchaser has tried and failed 
to buy yellowcake at $8 per pound, and finds 
it is available at $9 per pound, is the $8 per 
pound stockpile available to him? We assume 
it is. This proposed statement constitutes, in 
effect, an open door to the government stock- 
pile—limited only by the requirement that 
orders must be limited to a core at a time. 

In the enrichment criteria hearings, Dr. 
Seaborg discussed (pages 15 and 16) the 
policy as then envisioned, and explained that 
AEC then felt it was relatively unimportant 
because yellowcake would be available from 
industry at a lower price. He said, in part, 
“Sale will be available as I have indicated 
and may possibly be desired by customers 
to meet needs where rapid delivery is re- 
quired, where the material may be available 
in processed form on lease, or where the 
quantity desired is small enough that undue 
effort would be involved in employment of 
the toll enrichment route.” 

If the AEC is merely going to “reaffirm” 
its previous position on disposal of the stock- 
pile, the proposed policy statement should be 
amended to provide that uranium from the 
stockpile will be available, on a single trans- 
action basis, only “where rapid delivery is 
required, where the material may be avail- 
able in processed form on lease, or where the 
quantity desired is small enough that undue 
effort would be involved in employment of 
the toll enrichment route.” Otherwise, the 
drastically increased demands for uranium 
may well result in use of the “single trans- 
action” loophole for the purpose of raiding 
the government stockpile. This could result 
in delay in development of marginal domestic 
uranium deposits because of the temporary 
“ceiling price” imposed by the availability of 
government uranium at $8 per pound. 


STRETCH-OUT CONTRACTS 
In the enrichment criteria hearings, the 
AEC explained (pages 482, 483) its reasons 
for not giving uranium producers the option 
of cancelling deliveries during 1969 and 
1970. Basically, AEC said (a) it felt it was 
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inappropriate to relinquish its rights to buy 
uranium at prices which, in some cases at 
least, are expected to be somewhat below the 
going market price at the time; and (b) any 
waiver would “enhance the competitive posi- 
tion of the stretch-out producers relative to 
the companies having no Government con- 
tracts in the private market in 1969-1970.” 
We believe these reasons are insufficient. 

If the AEC intended to insist upon full 
return of Government cost (including com- 
pounded interest during the average period 
of stockpile) in disposing of stockpiled mate- 
rial—as we believe should be done—there 
would be some sense to the argument that 
government should not relinquish its rights 
to buy at lower than the market price. In 
the absence of such an intention, govern- 
ment should not compound its stockpile 
problem by insisting upon the purchase of 
uranium which the producers do not wish to 
sell and which the government claims is not 
needed by government. 

The stretch-out program was conceived for 
the benefit of the domestic uranium indus- 
try. By insisting upon deliveries which AEC 
claims are not needed, the program is being 
converted into a program for the benefit of 
the utilities. Stockpile programs have always 
created difficult problems, There should be no 
inclination to add unnecessary material to 
any stockpile against the wishes of the pro- 
ducers thereof. 

If AEC would agree to waive, upon request, 
1969-1970 deliveries, and notify the utilities 
that the deliveries thus foregone will not be 
available from stockpile, the position of both 
stretch-out producers and non-stretch-out 
producers would be enhanced, Such action 
would put the utilities on notice that the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand would 
govern the price of uranium in the future. 
Such action would be a service to the util- 
ities also, because the utilities should be dis- 
abused of the notion that AEC will somehow 
“muddle through“ and use government funds 
to protect them from the necessity of look- 
ing realistically at the problem of future 
uranium supply, 


ADDITIONAL ENRICHMENT CAPACITY 


Construction of nonbreeders is being en- 
couraged by the AEC’s apparent determina- 
tion to provide, in one way or another, what- 
eyer additional enriching capacity may be 
needed in the future. In the enrichment 
criteria hearings there was some suggestion— 
as there has been since—that AEC might ask 
Congress to appropriate funds to build an- 
other enrichment plant when one is needed. 
At present, AEC is discussing the possibility 
of selling one or more of the government 
plants at surplus property prices. At the 
same time the AEC is apparently. planning to 
add capacity to existing enriching plants. 
This situation is ridiculous. It is high time 
to tell the utilities that AEC will not assume 
any responsibility for additional enriching 
capacity. We have spent a great deal of money 
developing the nuclear power industry; we 
are going to spend a great deal more de- 
veloping a breeder reactor; there is no ex- 
cuse for spending additional government 
funds to subsidize wasteful nonbreeder reac- 
tors which will hurt the long-range energy 
picture of the entire world, 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


We urge upon AEC the following policies: 

Government stockpile: AEC should make 
public the most complete information about 
the government stockpile which military 
security permits. Does the figure of 40,000 to 
50,000 tons include amounts which may be 
required by foreign governments under en- 
richment contracts? (This question is quite 
important, because the 215,000 kg of con- 
tained U-235 which AEC is authorized to dis- 
tribute to Euratom would represent more 
than 50,000 short tons of yellowcake.) In ad- 
dition, AEC should announce that it will not 
dispose of the stockpile until the market 
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price permits recovery of Government's full 
cost—including compound interest during 
the average period of stockpile, 

Stretch-out contracts; Unless AEC decides 
to insist upon recovery of full government 
cost for stockpiled material, the AEC should 
permit stretch-out producers to cancel 1969 
and 1970 deliveries to the stockpile. 

Imports: Instead of eliminating at an early 
date restrictions against imports, AEC should 
announce that no consideration will be given 
to a change in present policy unless and un- 
til low-cost uranium is discovered in other 
countries in sufficient quantities—beyond 
reasonable doubt—to start breeders when 
they are developed. 

Proliferation of wasteful nonbreeders: The 
Commission is, of course, aware that the 
proliferation of wasteful nonbreeders jeop- 
ardizes the future availability of the poten- 
tial energy which is still “locked in“ in U-238 
and thorium. Unfortunately, the Commission 
sees only two possible solutions to this serious 
danger—speeding up efforts to develop the 
breeder, and encroaching as far as politically 
Possible into the field of Government ex- 
ploration for uranium, There is a third meth- 
od of protection—one which is far more cer- 
tain and far less costly—and yet it is being 
overlooked completely. The third method is 
simply this: Discourage rather than stimulate 
the construction of additional wasteful non- 
breeder reactors! 

Government can quite properly and quite 
easily discourage the construction of non- 
breeders, merely by removing the “no re- 
course” provision of the Price-Anderson Act 
with respect to nonbreeders which are li- 
censed in the future, The law should be 
amended to provide that the utilities build- 
ing such plants will not be exempt from lia- 
bility for damages which exceed the $560 mil- 
lion available to the public under that Act. 
Many representatives of utilities have testi- 
fled before the Joint Committee that without 
such exemption they would not bulld such 
plants; there is no reason to suspect their 
veracity. 

As we stated at the beginning of this pa- 
per, we recognize that the law directs the 
AEC to promote the increased use of atomic 
power without regard to the long-range con- 
sequences. We do not ask you to violate the 
law. We do ask you to urge upon Congress a 
change in the law which will permit you to 
promote the long-range interest of humanity. 
Until Congress sees fit to give you such per- 
mission, we ask you to withhold any com- 
prehensive statement of policy such as that 
proposed under date of November 9, 1967. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Brice O'BRIEN, 
General Counsel. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair), last January I 
had the privilege to participate in an 
annual Anglo-American Conference at 
Ditchley, near Oxford, England. The 
eonference discussion topic for this year 
was the Middle East. 

Participation in this conference only 
strengthened my conviction that a stable 
and durable peace in the Middle East 
is of vital importance to the stability and 
peace of the world at large. 

At the same time, I have continued 
to be only too aware of the many and 
complex problems which must be solved 
before the Middle East can be consid- 
ered secure, and of the increasing diffi- 
culties which arise each day that a set- 
tlement is not reached. 

Recent reports indicate that the 
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United Nations mission led by Swedish 
diplomat Gunnar V. Jarring may have 
made a first, small move toward solving 
the problems of the Middle East by ob- 
taining the agreement of both Arabs and 
Israelis to a form of negotiations. It has 
been speculated that Mr. Jarring might 
serve as the mediator between Arab and 
Israeli delegations which would be sent 
to meet with him in Cyprus, a neutral 
territory for both groups. 

The Jarring mission was appointed 
after the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil on November 22, 1967, adopted a res- 
olution requesting Israel to evacuate 
territories which it occupied as a result 
of the June war and asking the Arab 
nations to accept the “secure and recog- 
nized boundaries” of the Jewish State. 
Mr. Jarring has spent the major portion 
of his time since early December working 
out of his Nicosia, Cyprus, headquarters 
and consulting with the Middle East 
nations. 

Although it is not definite that nego- 
tiations will occur or that such negotia- 
tions would produce the desired settle- 
ment, the very fact that the Arabs and 
Israelis may be moving toward a discus- 
sion of the problems which face them is 
indeed reassuring. I am most hopeful 
that earnest negotiations will evolve from 
the work of the UN mission and that 
progress cam be made in solving the 
problems of the Middle East—not only 
the ones which result directly from the 
June war but also the ones which go back 
even farther. 

At the same time, however, I think we 
must remember that the Middle East sit- 
uation has required the presence or at- 
tention of the United Nations since 1947. 
There are basic problems such as those of 
water rights, and Arab and Israeli na- 
tionalist aspirations, which have never 
been solved, and which can perhaps 
never be resolved in a manner satisfac- 
tory to both sides. 

But the time for negotiation is now. 
Each day that passes, the prospect that a 
valid and workable settlement will be 
found weakens. One of two patterns gen- 
erally evolves. 

Actualities such as the presence of 
troops and the occupation of territories 
can cause situations to stabilize and peo- 
ple to accommodate. The status quo may 
become so rigid that massive relocations 
of persons and border changes become 
infeasible. A readymade settlement, dic- 
tated by the conquests of war rather 
than by reason and rationalization, may 
take precedence over a negotiated peace. 

On the other hand, the failure to 
achieve a negotiated peace can simply 
serve to feed hatreds and emotions, and 
provide new cause for violence and in- 
stability. 

Any future for the Middle East with- 
out a negotiated and accepted peace is 
at most precarious—both for the Arabs 
and Israelis who reside in the area and 
for the many nations of the world which 
share an irterest in the Middle East be- 
cause of its oil resources and geographi- 
cal location, and who might be encour- 
aged to involve themselves in any con- 
tinuing controversy in order to preserve 
their own interest. 

I am therefore hopeful that negotia- 
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tions may proceed and proceed immedi- 
ately to a successful conclusion in order 
that the threat to peace which exists in 
the Middle East may be minimized. 
Understandably, U.S. attention has 
been focused on Southeast Asia in recent 
months, and the demands on us there 
are unquestionably great. But the United 
States cannot and should not concen- 
trate on Southeast Asia to the exclusion 
of the rest of the world. It would indeed 
be improvident for us to disregard our 
responsibilities in the Middle East, where 
continued instability and confrontations 
are so likely. In the Middle East, time 
and events, as well as the apparently 
auspicious prospects for success of the 
Jarring mission, dictate that the United 
States use its influence to encourage both 
the Arabs and Israelis to conclude an 
equitable and acceptable settlement. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PEACE CORPS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit to the Congress the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Peace Corps—an 
idea come of age, no longer a novelty 
but now a part of American life. 

The Peace Corps is one of President 
Kennedy’s most enduring achievements. 
It is now larger than ever. Today, the 
Peace Corps is a leading employer of new 
college graduates. Last year 21,000 college 
seniors formally applied for membership 
in the Peace Corps—3.5 percent of the 
graduating classes. In one college, 25 per- 
cent applied, in another 20 percent and in 
a third 17 percent. 

More than 12,000 Peace Corpsmen are 
doing America’s work in 57 countries. 
They are in: 

Micronesia, on lonely islands across 
the Pacific, working in many fields— 
from teaching to drafting legislative 
proposals. 

—Peru, helping villagers 
schools and social clubs. 

—Colombia, helping expand and im- 
Brave the educational television net- 
work. 

Malawi, conducting a successful pro- 
gram of tuberculosis control. 

In the long run, perhaps the Peace 
Corps’ most significant contribution will 
be made at home. Last year, for the first 
time, the number of returned Volunteers 
surpassed those in the field. By 1980, the 
Agency estimates 200,000 of them will be 
involved in every level of our society. 

Many Volunteers return and continue 
their studies; others enter the business 
world. What most returned Volunteers 
seek is a career serving others. Thus, they 
teach in ghettos, work in anti-poverty 
projects, and join the government on the 
local or national level. 

This, then, is the Peace Corps: seven 
years old and still growing. The idea of 
service to humanity is much older, but 
few institutions have embraced the con- 
cept as fervently and capably as has the 
Peace Corps. As this report indicates, our 
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journey has begun and the future is 
promising. 

If you would confirm your faith in the 
American future—take a look at the 
Peace Corps, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 1, 1968. 


COPPER SCRAP EXPORTED TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President (Mr. 
Srone in the chair), my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunprT], has called to my 
attention a very serious situation bearing 
on the copper strike that has afflicted this 
Nation for far too long. 

Senator Munpt has discovered that we 
are actually issuing export licenses for 
copper scrap at the same time our in- 
dustry here at home could be using that 
scrap for vital defense needs. In a letter 
to Secretary Trowbridge, the distin- 
guished Senator finds that on February 
14 of this year a total of $177,001 in cop- 
per scrap was authorized to be shipped 
to Yugoslavia. He further notes that 
since copper scrap presently makes up 
about 34 percent of the total domestic 
input to copper users—the largest single 
source of supply at present—it makes 
little sense for this Nation to be authoriz- 
ing the export of such copper to an iron 
curtain satellite at the same time we 
appear to be in such critical need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Munopr’s letter of in- 
quiry to Secretary Trowbridge be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1968. 
Hon. ALEXANDER TROWBRIDGE, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Examination of re- 
cent export licenses approved by the Office of 
Export Control discloses that in spite of the 
shortage of copper in the United States, 
copper products, in particular copper scrap, 
continues to leave this country at a steady 
rate. For example, the list of Export licenses 
authorized under date of February 14, 1968, 
includes a total of $177,001 worth of copper 
scrap—all being shipped to Yugoslavia. 

It is my understanding that the prolonged 
copper strike coupled with the demand for 
copper for military uses has reduced our 
supply of that metal to a dangerously low 
level. According to a recent Washington Post 
editorial our present stockpile is down to 
287,000 tons although our national objective 
is a copper supply of 775,000 tons on hand 
and in the stockpile. 

Domestic users are already running short. 
The situation has become so critical that 
earlier this week it was announced that as a 
result of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association boycotting of copper imports 
over the weekend, one of the Nation’s larg- 
est defense contractors, Okonite Co., was 
forced to close two of its five plants. 

Imported copper has been used to make up 
the shortages caused by the strike. It has 
been brought to my attention, however that 
copper imports are responsible for only 26% 
of the supply presently being used. Stock- 
piles provide 30% and new domestic stock, 
from companies unaffected by the strike, 
20%. The largest category is copper scrap, 
34%. It has been estimated that due to the 
critical need for copper in this country that 
last month alone 80,000 tons of scrap copper 
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were simply melted down for re-use without 
any re-refinement. 

In view of the above and the expected con- 
tinued heavy demand for copper for military 
uses, under what rationale can these export 
licenses for copper scrap shipments to com- 
munist bloc countries be approved? 

I would appreciate an explanation of the 
above situation and also at your convenience 
a rundown on the role Yugoslavia and other 
countries play in the world copper market. 

Specifically, is Yugoslavia a net exporter to 
the Soviet bloc nations of finished copper? 
Of all forms of copper? What percentage of 
copper sales by other nations are to the 
Soviet Union and other eastern European 
Communist bloc nations? 

Looking forward to your answer, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, additional 
shortages are coming to light in the cop- 
per strike that drags on and on. Mr. 
James Simon, president of the Hermetic 
Refrigeration Co. in Phoenix, sent a wire 
to my office this morning urging that im- 
mediate action be taken to end the strike. 
He states: 

It appears that the copper strike may soon 
force us to shut down operation in our 
Phoenix plant which would necessitate the 
lay-off of the majority of our 106 employees. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Simon’s telegram be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 29, 1968. 
Hon. PAUL Fannin, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It appears the copper strike may soon force 
us to shut down operation in our Phoenix 
plant which would necessitate the lay-off of 
the majority of our 106 employees. Our com- 
pany rebuilds air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion compressors and copper magnet wire is 
a necessary material in the rebuilding opera- 
tion. Last year we used over $60,000.00 of 
copper wire in our Phoenix plant. I urge you 
to take immediate action to end the copper 
strike. 

r JaMes S. SIMON, 
President, Hermetic Refrigeration Co., Inc. 


Mr. FANNIN. Small manufacturers are 
not the only ones affected, Mr. President. 
The President has received communica- 
tions from eight of the largest manu- 
facturers of air-conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment stating their 
serious copper inventory situation. These 
companies are among those building re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning equip- 
ment so vital to our Vietnam effort. They 
urge the President to invoke Taft-Hartley 
as has been done in similar emergencies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram to which I have referred be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARLINGTON, VA., 

February 28, 1968. 

President L. B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Secretary W. W. Wimtz, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Secretary A, B. TROWBRIDGE, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D C.: 

The uncertain situation created by the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
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followed by the recent necessary Department 
of Commerce's drastic curtailment on the 
civilian usage of copper is adding to the 
increasingly serious curtailment of produc- 
tion of essential air-conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment and will contribute to 
an immediate unemployment problem. In- 
ventories of copper at manufacturing level 
are within days of being depleted. 

This recent development aggravates the 
already critical situation within the air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration industry caused 
by the copper strike now in its eighth month. 

The undersigned manufacturers of air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment 
strongly urge that the administration im- 
mediately invoke the Taft-Hartley Act in 
this instance as has been done in previous 
similar emergencies. 

Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich.; 
American-Standard, Inc., New York, 
N. T.; Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N..; 
Dunham-Bush, Inc,, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Lennox Industries, Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; McQuay, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; The Trane Co., La 
Crosse, Wis.; York Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., York, Pa. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal has done a most compre- 
hensive job for the past 2 days in round- 
ing up the total picture of this extremely 
serious copper situation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that two articles on the 
copper situation, published in the Wall 
Street Journal, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GE Jorns FIRMS ASKING COPPER STRIKE Bar, 
Bur JOHNSON APPEARS UNLIKELY TO AcT 
Soon 


Many copper users are reaching the bot- 
tom of their supply barrels and facing pro- 
duction layoffs, but a few consumers still 
have surprisingly hefty inventories of metal 
on hand. 

General Electric Co., which ranks as the 
world’s second or third largest private copper 
buyer, wired Commerce Secretary Trowbridge 
that the deteriorating copper supply picture 
now is “critical to GE operations.” The wire 
was signed by Fred Borch, president of the 
giant electrical products maker. It asked the 
Government to use an 80-day injunction 
procedure to halt the 231-day-old nation- 
wide copper strike. 

GE then officially Joined a growing list of 
big manufacturers that have expressed con- 
cern over their dwindling inventories of cop- 
per and have asked the Government to call 
for a Taft-Hartley Act injunction to halt the 
strike. 

INJUNCTION OUTLOOK 

In Washington, however, there were grow- 
ing indications the Administration planned 
to attempt to get the parties back to the 
bargaining table before making any decision 
on whether to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. 

At the urging of the Administration, tele- 
grams have been sent by delegations from 
five strike-affected states to both sides, urg- 
ing a return to the negotiating table. The 
telegrams generally urge that talks start 
from the Taylor Panel recommendations, 
which the unions have previously rejected. 
And at least one recommended negotiation 
of all issues, although the companies have 
repeatedly refused to negotiate the issue of 
company-wide bargaining. 

Some Washington observers interpreted 
the sending of the telegrams as an effort by 
President Johnson to stall for time, while 
considering other alternatives. 

In its reply to one telegram, one major 
producer noted it was willing to resume talks 
Monday morning at each of its local com- 
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pany offices. This reply seemed to rule out 
company-wide bargaining, the chief union 
issue. 

Western Electric Co., the manufacturing 
arm of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the world’s biggest copper user, earlier 
this week said it will be forced to idle more 
than 15,000 workers within a few weeks if 
copper shipments aren’t forthcoming. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES CHARGED 


Yesterday, Western Electric filed charges 
at the New York and Newark, N.J., offices of 
the National Labor Relations Board against 
all unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Unions Committee. The labor groups on 
Wednesday invited the striking copper work- 
ers to set up picket lines at dock- to initiate 
a boycott on foreign copper arriving at all 
U.S. ports. The picket lines haven't been 
set up yet, but a partial blockade is in effect 
at the docks. 

Western Electric asserted in its NLRB ac- 
tion that the unions are engaging in unfair 
labor practices, and that their refusal to 
handle or work on copper cargoes constitutes 
an illegal secondary boycott. 

Maritime sources disclosed yesterday that 
the dock blockade actually was proving less 
than 100% effective. They said that Thomas 
W. Gleason, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, ordered his 
union’s checkers—men who tally waterfront 
shipments—to move copper through if it 
was consigned to companies not directly 
involved in the long copper strike. 

However, a union spokesman insisted that 
the only copper being moved was that belong- 
ing to makers of military goods. Others close 
to the scene said that about 15,000 tons of 
copper still await delivery in New York 
harbor. 

Phelps Dodge Corp. accused the United 
Steelworkers of America and 25 other strik- 
ing copper unions of unfair labor practices 
in charges filed with the local NLRB in 
Phoenix. The major copper producer’s ac- 
tion goes a step further than an earlier NLRB 
charge by a colleague, Kennecott Copper 
Corp., against the same unions. 

The NLRB’s general counsel on Wednesday 
had upheld Kennecott's charge that the 
copper unions illegally refused to bargain 
through their insistence on companywide 
negotiations. However, that case was due 
to go for a full hearing before the NLRB 
and possibly involve a lengthy delay. 

Phelps Dodge is said to have asked the 
NLRB to short-cut procedures by applying a 
little-known law permitting an injunction 
in cases where refusal to bargain is involved. 

GE was only one of many sizable users to 
feel the two-way pinch on copper supplies 
stemming from the dock snarls and a Com- 
merce Department rule limiting domes- 
tically refined copper to defense applications 
only. 

y OTHER FIRMS AFFECTED 

General Cable Corp., New York, a leading 
fabricator of copper and brass, yesterday 
laid off 2,000 of its 10,000-man work force 
and closed all or parts of six large plants. 
Another major fabricating mill, the Okonite 
Co. subsidiary of Ling-Temco-Vought Inc., 
Dallas, “drastically curtailed” operations at 
three more plants; the concern earlier re- 
duced work at three of its wire and cable 
facilities. 

GE's chief competitor, Westinghouse Elec- 
trie Corp., said in Pittsburgh that copper 
inventories at its wire-making divisions in 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Athens, Ga., are down to 
below a one-week level, less than half the 
normal supply. The majority of its copper- 
using plants will have to be closed eventually 
if new supplies aren’t found, but it isn’t yet 
known how many of the 71 divisions could 
be hurt, a spokesman said. 

In St. Louis, Emerson Electric Co. indicated 
there might be layoffs due to the copper 
strike. W. R. Persons, chairman, said in a 
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letter to Missouri Governor Hearnes that 
“the end (of the industries’ copper supplies) 
is now in clear view,” and the company has 
no recourse but to tell” any workers laid off 
“why they have had to be deprived of their 
livelihood.” Emerson makes electrical and 
other products for commercial, industrial and 
military uses, 
GM HAS SUPPLIES 

A General Motors Corp. spokesman said 
the auto maker is getting copper supplies “in 
batches and dribbles” from foreign sources 
and can “continue to operate for the present,” 
The Frigidaire division of GM appears to 
have fared all right, too; the cooling equip- 
ment manufacturer said it currently has an 
inventory in excess of the normal 30-day 
backlog. 

But a Sidney, Ohio, producer of refrigera- 
tion equipment, Copeland Refrigeration 
Corp., is letting everyone know that copper is 
causing it a king-sized headache. Its officials 
have fired off between 250 and 300 telegrams 
to suppliers, customers, Government agen- 
cies and others, urging some form of Federal 
intervention to halt the long copper walkout. 

Said a Copeland spokesman: “Customers 
tell us they can’t get copper and therefore 
can’t use our refrigeration equipment. It 
isn’t just that our own plant is in danger 
of being closed down, but that the whole 
industry and lots of others would be halted if 
something isn’t done.” 

Three separate Ohio-based manufacturers 
of copper commutators for electric motors all 
asserted that their supplies of copper have 
been tight for many weeks, though each is 
getting sufficient amounts from Canadian 
suppliers to scrape by for the moment, 
Canada’s largest exporter of copper to the 
U.S., Noranda Mines Ltd., said most of its 
shipments go by rail or truck and haven't 
been delayed by the East Coast dock troubles. 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 


Largely due to the U.S. strike that began 
last July 15, Canadian shipments of copper 
to American consumers last year skyrocketed 
to 140,431 tons from 85,699 tons the previous 
year. 

Surprisingly, a number of domestic con- 
sumers are in good shape on supplies after 
more than seven months of the strike, For 
example, Reliance Electric Co., Cleveland, 
said that its current copper stockpiles will 
last between three and four months, roughly 
double the normal quantities on hand. “We 
have been playing a protective game for some 
time,” Hugh D. Luke, president, remarked 
in somewhat of an understatement. 

McGraw-Edison Co., an Elgin, III., supplier 
of utility equipment and housewares, noted 
that it is “in fairly good shape for three or 
four months yet.” 

Several producers of magnet wire, used in 
television sets, raised their price to 65 cents 
a pound of copper content from 56% cents 
previously. They included Belden Corp., 
Phelps Dodge, Essex Wire Corp. and Rea 
Magnet Wire Corp. They blamed the move 
on the scarcity and rising cost of copper raw 
materials. 

Corn Unions Askep To PICKET PIERS— 
NLRB Are Assas USW ApamMancy— 
BLOCKADE or Imports oF METAL SOUGHT 
BY MARITIME UNITS—USER INVENTORIES 
DWINDLE 
Leading maritime labor groups requested 

the 26 striking copper unions to send pickets 

to block vital copper imports at all U.S. ports, 

The boycott loomed amid growing signs 
there would be White House action in the 
copper crisis and a Government counsel's 
complaint against the copper workers for as- 
sertedly refusing to bargain with a major 
metals producer. 

Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union and chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Committee, said he wired the 
copper unions to “extend their picketing to 
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any and all ships carrying copper imports.” 
These picket lines would be honored by the 
maritime unions and probably by segments 
of the Teamsters Union, Mr. Curran said at a 
New York press conference. 

The boycott of foreign copper, together 
with a standing Commerce Department 
freeze on domestic supplies for military use, 
apparently will entirely cut of supplies of the 
metal only to all civilian customers. Several 
copper-dependant manufacturers raised 
product prices yesterday, and others notified 
the Government their production lines will 
begin closing soon, 

At least one major copper consumer indi- 
cated its inventories will be depleted before 
any court ruling can be obtained as to the 
legality of the dock boycott. Several consum- 
ers indicated they will test the boycott. 

The Maritime Committee represents seven 
unions of dock workers, seamen, Officers and 
shipyard workers and comprises 290,000 
members. Mr. Curran said he was informed 
by the Teamsters Union District Council 73 
(New Jersey) and the Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil 12 (New York) that they would give their 
“full support” to picketing copper workers. 

WAR COPPER EXEMPT 


Neither the maritime nor copper unions 
have any intention of “harming the war ef- 
fort,” and will work with Government agen- 
cies to decide which cargoes of copper may 
be moved through the picket lines, Mr, Cur- 
ran asserted. And he said he didn't expect 
general cargo movements wculd be inter- 
rupted. “We'll talk in terms of cargoes, in 
terms of ships,” he stated. 

The committee’s telegram was sent to 
Joseph P. Molony, a vice president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, which rep- 
resents directly about 85% of the 60,000 cop- 
per workers on strike. The Steelworkers also 
bargain on behalf of 25 smaller copper unions 
and Mr. Molony is chairman of the strike- 
coordinating committee of the copper em- 
ployes. 

“We aren't going to allow these (copper) 
unions to be broken up,” the press confer- 
ence was told by Thomas W. Gleason, presi- 
dent of the International Longshoremen's 
Association and vice chairman of the Mari- 
time Committee. “Nobody ever heard about 
the copper strike until we came into the 
picture,” he declared. 

However, a shipping source said that con- 
siderably more” than 10,500 tons of copper 
has piled up on the piers in Port Newark, 
NJ. The source also said that a dock boss 
of the longshoremen’s union turned away 
trucks that had arrived at the Belgian Line's 
pier in Manhattan to haul copper, A simi- 
lar incident took place at Black Diamond 
Lines’ pier in Brooklyn, although copper 
continued to move from another Brooklyn 
pier tenanted by Chilean Line freighters. 

NLRB ACCUSES UNION 

In Washington, the general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board charged the 
Steelworkers and other copper unions with 
an illegal refusal to bargain through their 
insistence on companywide negotiations. The 
move was a major victory for Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., which filed the charges with the 
NLRB, and the rest of the industry affected 
by the strike that began last July 15. 

A spokesman for the NLRB said the gen- 
eral counsel, after investigating the Ken- 
necott charges, had authorized the issuance 
of a complaint against the steelworkers 
union, “In the opinion of the general counsel, 
after investigation, the company’s charges 
are valid that the union has violated ‘“Fed- 
eral law” and has refused to bargain by in- 
sisting on companywide negotiations,” the 
NLRB spokesman said. 

The union’s demand for companywide talks 
is the main issue in the strike, now in its 
eighth month. 

The NLRB officials’ action means the case 
will be brought to a hearing before an NLRB 
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trial examiner, unless the unions agree to 
drop their demand for companywide nego- 
tiations. Since a hearing couldn't be held for 
some time, however, the NLRB complaint 
won't necessarily have an immediate affect 
on the strike. However, it strongly bolsters 
the position of the copper concerns and 
weakens the case of the unions. 

The general counsel’s opinion, if upheld 
by the NLRB trial examiner and the full five- 
man board, would declare that the union’s 
main objective in the strike isn't a subject 
the companies must negotiate over, and thus 
the unions couldn't legally hold out for 
companywide talks. 

The complaint was filed last Oct. 18 in Den- 
ver by Kennecott’s Western mining divisions. 
It charged that from the outset of negotia- 
tions the union insisted “to the point of 
impass” they wouldn't conclude negotiations 
until settlements had been reached company- 
wide. The complain said “there is no history 
of companywide negotiations in Kennecott 
Copper Corp.,” and that Kennecott consid- 
ered the unions’ demand “wholly unaccept- 
able.” 

The NLRB spokesman said the general 
counsel’s opinion was only in the process of 
being formally drafted, but that the parties 
had been informed on his decision Tuesday. 
He said procedures leading up to a trial ex- 
aminer’s hearing normally take “a matter of 
a few weeks,” and the hearing itself could 
take days or weeks. He said that “every short- 
cut that can be taken” while preserving the 
parties’ rights of due process would be taken 
by the board to expedite the important cop- 
per case. 

Yesterday, President Johnson met with 
governors and members of Congress from the 
strike-affected states. White House assistant 
press secretary W. Thomas Johnson said it 
was a “general discussion of the serious situ- 
ation” in those states. 

The governors and legislators told the Pres- 
ident they would urge the companies and 
unions to resume negotiations with a special 
Federal panel’s report as a working basis. 

There were indications the Administration 
was planning further moves to end the strike. 
Two avenues open to it are resumption of 
negotiations under White House auspices, or 
failing that, getting a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion that would order strikers back to work 
for 80 days. 

Yesterday’s decision by the NLRB general 
counsel to press refusing-to-bargain charges 
against the unions may put added pressure 
on them to accede to the call for negotiations 
on the Federal panel’s formula. It calls for 
dividing the bargaining to cover three major 
categories of operations—mining, smelting 
and refining; wire, cable and fabricating 
plants; and other nonferrous metals, such as 
lead and zine. 

SEVERAL RAISE QUOTES 


Several manufacturers of copper products 
raised prices. A Kennecott subsidiary, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., boosted charges on most 
of its fabricated copper and brass items to re- 
flect a copper content price of 63 cents a 
pound, an increase of four cents for the com- 
pany and one cent above the highest com- 
petitor. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., another copper 
fabricator, announced an average price in- 
crease of 5% for its finished wire and cable 
goods. Vikoa Inc., a maker of communications 
cable and community television antenna 
equipment, said it will raise prices selectively 
by from 6% to 10% on various products, ef- 
fective Friday. All the concerns blamed the 
scarcity and high cost of copper raw mate- 
rials. ’ 

Such soaring prices and a threat of wide- 
spread layoffs among some of the nation’s 
largest companies are adding to the pressure 
for Administration intervention. 

POSSIBLE LAYOFFS AT WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Western Electric Co., the manufacturing 
arm of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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and the world's largest private copper buyer, 
warned it might have to idle as many as 
15,000 workers within the next few weeks be- 
cause of the boycott of foreign copper sup- 
plies. “A continued boycott could affect many 
thousands more of our 165,000-man work 
force,” said a spokesman for the company, 
which uses 450 million pounds of copper a 
year. 

Initial layoffs are likely to start in the next 
few days at Western Electric wire and cable 
plants in Chicago, Omaha, Phoenix, Balti- 
more, Buffalo and Kearney, N.J., the spokes- 
man said. Western Electric attorneys are pre- 
paring papers for filing with the NLRB charg- 
ing that union boycott of copper imports is 
illegal, he said. 

“The company will take all other appro- 
priate and necessary legal steps to protect the 
interests of its employes,” asserted the West- 
ern Electric spokesman, 

The vice president of industrial and per- 
sonnel relations for one of the nation’s larg- 
est users of copper said that the maritime 
unions’ efforts to “disguise an illegal sec- 
ondary boycott through legal picketing is 
just too blatant to skirt the law, and it will 
be struck down by the courts.” His company 
will “be in court shortly,” to challenge the 
picketing, he said. 

But, the official said, the “individual copper 
users are powerless to prevent this boycott 
from having an immediate catastrophic im- 
pact on the nation’s economy.” They would 
be required to go through the NLRB, and this 
would “probably mean a two-week delay 
before any action could be taken to halt the 
boycott,” he noted. 

By then, his company and presumably 
many another consumer would be entirely 
out of copper, he said. 

“The crucial question now is what will the 
Government do,” asserted the official, adding 
that he “doesn’t see any choice remaining for 
the President but to get a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction, a move that is long overdue.” 

Eight leading producers of air conditioners 
and refrigeration equipment also asked for a 
strike injunction in wires to Labor Secretary 
Wirtz and incoming Commerce Secretary 
Smith, They included Carrier Corp., Trane 
Co. and the York division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. All said they were facing serlous pro- 
duction troubles due to w lack of copper 
inventories. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona has once again brought 
up the copper strike, which has now been 
plaguing five Western States, primarily, 
for 8 months. 

It is my understanding that while I 
was in Salt Lake City last Wednesday, 
there was a meeting at the White House 
attended by Governors from copper-pro- 
ducing States in the Rocky Mountains 
and Members of the House and Senate 
from those States. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my further 
understanding that at that time the 
President indicated a deep personal in- 
terest in the copper strike and suggested 
that the Governors and the Members of 
the House and Senate contact both the 
companies and the unions to see if some- 
thing could not be done to get them both 
down to hard day-to-day negotiations. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator is correct. 
The President did request the Governors 
and the Members of Congress to help to 
bring this copper strike to a close. 

I am sorry that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader did not have the oppor- 
tunity to be there. I know he would have 
certainly contributed greatly to that 
meeting. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure the Gov- 
ernors and my colleagues in the House 
and Senate were aware of my feelings in 
this matter. I was in Salt Lake City that 
day, and being in the heart of the copper 
country I heard a great deal about cop- 
per. I was in touch with the White House 
later that evening so I was able to re- 
ceive a fairly verbatim report of what 
happened. 

AS a result of that conference I know 
that the Senator and his colleague from 
Arizona (Mr, HAYDEN], the dean of this 
body, and others have sent telegrams and 
established contact with the companies 
and the unions in an attempt to get them 
together. 

My junior colleague from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF] and I did the same thing. 
We contacted the Anaconda Co. and the 
steelworkers. 

I have before me an answer from 
Joseph P, Molony, chairman of the Non- 
ferrous Strike Coordinating Committee, 
of the Steel Workers Union. The tele- 
gram is in answer to the telegram sent 
by Senator Mrcarr and me. The tele- 
gram from Mr. Molony reads as follows: 

The unions involved in the copper strike, 
in a meeting in Denver, Colo., have jointly 
and carefully considered your telegram of 
February 29. We want nothing more and 
nothing less than a fair settlement of our 
strikes at all locations of each company 
involved. We are prepared to resume nego- 
tiations with each company without any 
preconditions. If the companies are willing 
to negotiate without any preconditions, 
hopefully we can get on with collective bar- 
gaining and a settlement of the strike. Cc 
Mike Mansfield, cc Lee Metcalf. 

JOSEPH P. MOLONY, 
Chairman, Nonferrous Strike Coordi- 
nating Committee. 


We also received a telegram from C. 
Jay Parkinson, president of the Ana- 
conda Co., in response to our joint tele- 
gram to him, and his telegram reads as 
follows: 


I am generally in agreement with your 
telegram and am pleased to advise you that 
each company negotiating team in the bar- 
gaining units on strike have been alerted 
and will be ready to receive the negotiating 
group from the appropriate unions on Mon- 
day morning, March 4, at 10:00 a.m, at the 
respective company offices to start negotia- 
tions from the beginning without any pre- 
conditions or concessions and that all dif- 
ferences whether economic or otherwise that 
are properly negotiable will be discussed and 
deliberated, and I hope settled. You will 
notice I have used your phrasing in the fore- 
going to avoid any misunderstanding. 

Kindest personal regards. 
C. Jay PARKINSON, 
President, The Anaconda Co. 


I also have a copy of a telegram sent 
by Mr. Molony of the Steel Workers to 
Mr, Simpkins, Chief of the Mediation and 
Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor. The telegram reads as follows: 

The unions involved in the Copper Strike 
have received a number of telegrams from 
members of Congress urging immediate re- 
sumption of collective bargaining with each 
company to achieve a settlement of the 
strike. The unions are prepared to resume 
collective bargaining with each company 
without pre-conditions. We urge that you 
arrange bargaining meetings with each com- 
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pany in New York City at any time next week 
starting March 6. Unions will have the neces- 
sary personnel present. 

(Signed) Morony. 


Mr. President, this is a slight sign of 
progress. We will only know that the 
unions and companies mean business 
when they meet on either March 4 or 
March 6, and that is too long a time to 
wait, in my judgment, to sit down around 
the table to try to work out differences 
that keep them apart at the present time. 

The strike itself has had a deadening 
effect on the five Western copper-pro- 
ducing States and has crippled their 
economies drastically. It has worsened 
the Nation’s balance-of-payments deficit, 
and it has driven up the cost of many 
articles because of the high cost we pay 
for copper at the present time. 

All in all, the strike has had a very 
debilitating effect, not only on the indi- 
viduals concerned but on the economies 
in general of the States of Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

I repeat that the time for these folks 
to get together is long overdue and I 
would hope they would get away from 
this bullyragging which has been going 
on for so long, and that they would get 
down to negotiations—and I refer to both 
officials of the unions and the com- 
panies—to see what they can do to bring 
about some alleviation of the terrible 
economic plight which faces the miners 
and the smeltermen throughout the 
Western States. 

I wish they would realize how much 
copper means in our economies. In cities 
like Butte and Anaconda there is no oth- 
er commodity on which people can turn 
for a livelihood. It is too bad they must 
depend on one product for their liveli- 
hood, but there is no other business to 
which they can turn in which they can 
find work from which they can make a 
living. 

I join all of my colleagues from the 
Rocky Mountain States, as well as those 
from the fabricating States, in urging 
that as soon as possible the unions and 
the companies get together and really 
get down to bedrock in this matter of 
negotiations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Copper Boycott,” 
which was published in the New York 
Times on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COPPER BOYCOTT 

The unions involved in the marathon cop- 
per strike seem bent on compelling President 
Johnson to do the thing they profess to want 
least: obtain an eighty-day injunction under 
the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Administration provided both the 
unions and the Big Four copper companies 
with an honorable basis for ending the con- 
flict over companywide bargaining that has 
cut off the great bulk of American mining 
for more than seven months. The unions re- 


fused even to test the peace plan. 

Then the International Longshoremen’s 
Association clamped a short-lived boycott on 
copper imports from South America and 
Africa. These imports have kept military 
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suppliers and other copper-dependent in- 
dustries from having to shut down during 
the long tie-up. The I.L.A., warned by its 
lawyers of possible damage suits, decided to 
lift its embargo pending a fuller exploration 
of all the legal aspects. But now the maritime 
unions have, in effect, called on the strikers 
to set up selective picket lines as a means of 
blocking off everything except defense ship- 
ments. Not one pound of copper will move,“ 
they say. Several fabricating plants already 
have been obliged to shut down for lack of 
metal, and the idleness will undoubtedly 
spread swiftly. 

Even without the deadening effect of these 
latest developments, the strike has crippled 
the economies of the five chief Western 
mining states, worsened the nation's bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit by several hun- 
dred million dollars and driven up the cost 
of weapons for Vietnam by forcing reliance 
on high-priced foreign copper. 

How much worse must the situation be- 
come before the President considers it a 
national emergency? 


Mr. FANNIN. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend our majority leader 
for the manner in which he has pushed 
for a settlement of the strike. 


At this time I should like to inform 
my colleagues, and to advise the ma- 
jority leader, that today it is expected 
that a 10-j (temporary) injunction cut- 
ting off the unions’ insistence upon com- 
pany-wide bargaining will be requested 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
against the steelworkers and other unions 
involved in the Kennecott case. I am fur- 
ther informed that the Board’s petition 
for relief will include a demand that the 
unions cease insisting upon a common 
expiration date for all contracts with the 
company. 

I praise the distinguished majority 
leader for the effort he put forth in bring- 
ing this case to the attention of the ad- 
ministration and for the action that was 
taken immediately after he had done so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say to the 
Senator that he was the one who brought 
it to the attention of the Senate. All I 
did was to follow up his initiative. I agree 
with him that it took the National Labor 
Relations Board entirely too long to 
reach a decision on this particular mat- 
ter, regardless of the merits involved. 

Mr. FANNIN. I understand and I 
highly commend the majority leader for 
his graciousness. I also trust that there 
will be an early report from the National 
Labor Relations Board, on the Phelps 
Dodge case where a similar proceeding 
has been initiated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I repeat, in my 
opinion, the best way to handle the 
strike is really not through Government 
interference, because the Government 
should be used only as a last resort—and 
when I say “Government,” I mean Con- 
gress as well. The best thing to do is to 
get those people in a room, lock the door, 
throw away the key, not even give them 
a coffee break, and make them stay there 
until they finish. 

One of the Montana newspapers, the 
Missoulian, stated that maybe something 
worthwhile could be achieved by locking 
them in a room and by starving or thirst- 
ing all of them until they came up with 
a settlement. While such a procedure 
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would not be a love-in, it might bring 
results. 

Mr. FANNIN. I say to the majority 
leader that I join him in the hope that 
this matter can be brought to an early 
conclusion. At the same time, I feel that 
a time does come when the President 
must take action under the existing laws. 
I feel that if something does not happen 
over the weekend, or the first part of 
next week, such action will be taken. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say that, as 
the Senator knows, the invocation of 
Taft-Hartley is bound by certain specifics 
in the law before the President can in- 
voke such a procedure calling for an 
80-day suspension. It is my understand- 
ing that the President has discussed this 
matter with the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Commerce, and I be- 
lieve and I am quite sure with the At- 
torney General as well. There are certain 
legal questions which have to be looked 
into. I would say that this is one of the 
things which the President muy well have 
in the back of his head, if something is 
not done to bring about a settlement of 
the differences between the companies 
and the union. This strike has gone on 
entirely too long and it should have been 
settled a long time ago. In the meantime, 
many people are starving in my State, as 
well as in the Senator’s State. Our people 
are undergoing great hardships because 
of the lack of revenue which the State 
must depend upon from the mining oper- 
ations, income taxes, and the like. There- 
fore, I would hope that some way, some- 
how, both the companies and the union 
will wake up to reality in recognizing 
that something must be done and done 
shortly. 

Mr, FANNIN. I certainly agree. The 
magnitude of the suffering of our people 
is almost unbelievable. I understand that 
the President has been sustained when 
28 times the Taft-Hartley emergency 
provisions have been invoked. The court 
has never once turned down the Presi- 
dent when he has invoked the emergency 
provisions of Taft-Hartley. 

Thus, I am pleading with the majority 
leader to assist in bringing about this 
settlement and, if necessary, to request 
of the President that the emergency pro- 
visions of Taft-Hartley be invoked at an 
early date if settlement of the strike is 
not forthcoming soon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope that it will 
not be necessary to do that because I 
think the companies and the union 
themselves have the keys. If they would 
only use them and unlock the doors 
which are barring negotiations, they can 
go inside and get underway and dis- 
cuss the matter face to face; and perhaps 
undergo a little sacrifice themselves in 
trying to bring about a satisfactory con- 
clusion on behalf of the people whom 
they represent as stockholders, and those 
who represent the union as miners and 
smelters. 

Mr. FANNIN. I certainly agree with 
the majority leader. But, in case that 
does not happen, I do not believe that 
the President can let this suffering con- 
tinue. Not only are we concerned about 
the defense of the country but we are 
concerned about the many people in our 
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Nation who have been brought almost to 
starvation conditions as a result of this 
strike. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In my opinion, this 
is a rather late date and I doubt that 
Taft-Hartley would do too much good, 
and out of it might come a resumption 
of the strike at the end of the 80 days. 
But if the President is forced to do so, 
he will, of course, have to consider the 
only tools he has at his disposal. He has 
only two; namely, one, the invocation of 
Taft-Hartley and, two, the sending of 
legislation to Congress for its considera- 
tion, as happened in the case of the 
machinists in the railway shop union 
issue, the Senator will recall. 

Mr. FANNIN. I do recall. If we do not 
have an early settlement of the strike, 
then I think it is mandatory that the 
President should take action. 

Let me say this: Through a survey 
I made of editors of newspapers in small 
communities throughout Arizona, I re- 
ceived information that the miners do 
want to go back to work. If they could 
have voted to settle the strike, it would 
have been settled long ago. I do not 
feel there is any doubt that if they go 
back to work, they will continue to work. 
They are so close to settlement now so 
far as money is concerned. The problem 
issue is coalition bargaining. 

Thus, I do not feel the strike should 
continue where the difference in money 
is so slight, and where the other issues 
are so unimportant so far as the men 
in the unions are concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say that 
Taft-Hartley is on the books. May I say, 
also, that there is one group of citizens 
whom we have not mentioned, and that 
is the small businessmen who have been 
carrying a lot of “paper” in order to keep 
some of the strikers going. Some of them, 
at least in my part of the country, in 
the Butte and Anaconda areas, are get- 
ting pretty close to the edge of the 
precipice because they can only operate 
so long on a credit basis themselves. 

Mr. FANNIN. That is also one of the 
great problems in Arizona where many 
small businesses are going out of business 
entirely. Many have lost their life 
savings. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The sad thing is that 
a great many of our good people are 
going into other parts of the country in 
order to find employment. They will 
never come back. We will be the losers 
because of their leaving. 

Mr. FANNIN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I have 
listened with considerable interest to the 
colloquy between the Senator from Ari- 
zona and the distinguished majority 
leader. I should like to emphasize the 
urgency for Congress, certainly the Sen- 
ate, to focus its attention upon the need 
for reforms in labor-management legis- 
lation. 

I was interested in the statement of 
the Senator from Arizona to the effect 
that it was believed generally that if the 
striking copper miners had the right to 
vote they might go back to work. Did I 
understand that correctly? 

Mr. FANNIN. Yes. The survey indi- 
cated that if they could have had a vote 
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at the local level, they would have gone 
back to work a long time ago. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. For many months, I 
have had a resolution, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 66, pending before the Senate 
to create a joint Senate-House commit- 
tee to investigate the problems of in- 
dustrywide bargaining, strikes, and lock- 
outs, with a view toward developing 
realistic changes in our labor-manage- 
ment laws. 

Most of us in this body would cer- 
tainly agree that it is important to pre- 
serve and protect the right of workers 
to organize into unions, and the basic 
right to strike. At the same time, we 
must recognize that necessarily there 
are limits to every right. 

Unfortunately, the right to strike— 
and the right to continue striking—have 
not always been associated with the 
wishes of the majority of workers in a 
particular union. 

I have suggested that among the re- 
forms which might be enacted would be 
legislation providing for a Government- 
supervised secret ballot on management’s 
last offer before a strike would actually 
take place. In addition, there should be 
an opportunity for additional secret, 
Government-supervised, votes at rea- 
sonable intervals after a strike is in 
progress. 

I believe that in many instances the 
will of a majority of the workers, as 
well as the public interest, actually would 
be better served if such a tool were avail- 
able. It is not available at the present 
time. 

The Senator from Arizona has pointed 
to the current copper strike as a very 
dramatic situation where a secret ballot 
could be helpful—not only to the work- 
ers involved but to the Nation as a whole. 
Unfortunately, the copper strike is more 
than an emergency; it is a tragedy. Not 
only has the strike created serious prob- 
lems with respect to our balance of pay- 
ments and our Vietnam requirements, 
but the strike is also affecting adverse- 
ly the use of copper and the market for 
copper in this country. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would say conditions 
are almost chaotic in some areas of our 
country. 

I would like to commend the Senator 
from Michigan. I believe the work he is 
doing now would prove beneficial to the 
union member, and certainly not detri- 
mental to the union official if he but 
considers what is involved. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I would like to refer to 
a very unfortunate strike going on in 
Michigan at the present time. Both of 
Detroit's newspapers are on strike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Both Detroit news- 
papers have been on strike for many 
months now. The publishers there, in 
each case, deal with some 14 different 
unions. This means that those who are 
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running any one of the unions can 
throw all of the employees out of work 
by calling a strike. 

I frankly believe that if a committee 
such as I have proposed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 66 were trying to develop 
reforms in our labor laws, it might well 
consider whether the right to strike 
should be dependent upon the vote, not 
just of a single union within a company, 
but of all of the employees represented 
by unions within the particular company 
or establishment. 

Mr. FANNIN. I wholeheartedly agree. 
An example is the situation in the copper 
strike. There are some 26 unions, and we 
have what is referred to as bullyrag bar- 
gaining. It is extremely bad for the mem- 
bers. 

A company in Connecticut which 
makes brass valves finds itself involved 
in the strike because the components of 
those products are derived from copper. 
That company and its employees are af- 
fected because workers in a mine in Ari- 
zona, are on strike. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Unfortunately, the 
President has failed to come forth with 
any legislative proposals in this critical 
area. He is not pressing for legislation 
along these lines. And, in addition, the 
Congress of the United States, is doing 
nothing whatsoever to come to grips with 
this problem. Indeed, the one bill being 
considered—the so-called common situs 
picketing bill—goes in the opposite di- 
rection. It would legalize strikes that are 
now unlawful. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
last time Congress made progress in this 
area, its action followed appointment of 
a select Senate committee—a committee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

I wish the regularly established legis- 
lative committee would assume this re- 
sponsibility. It has the authority but it 
has not done the job, and I see no partic- 
ular reason to hope that it will move, and 
I speak as a member of the Senate’s 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
Unfortunately, it seems that the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, which is 
concerned with poverty, education, and 
veterans legislation and so many other 
subjects, all of which are very important, 
cannot give the necessary time and ef- 
fort to the problem of strike legislation. 
That being the case, I believe we should 
establish a special committee to which 
We can say, “Look, take a look at this 
problem and come up with some an- 
swers.” 

Mr. FANNIN. I wholeheartedly agree. 
A good illustration is the strike settle- 
ment bill which I have offered. It has 
not received any consideration by the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
We have not had any assistance from 
the administration. If we had we could 
have passed legislation to settle the 
publ we are talking about at this 

ime. 

My bill does not prohibit the workers 
from striking, but 30 days after the strike 
is begun, permits them to petition the 
NLRB for an election on the question of 
continuing the strike. 
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As the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has said, we have received no 
consideration from the committee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Perhaps we are talking 
only to each other, but I hope we may 
be able to get the attention of others 
and that something will soon be done in 
this field. 

Mr. FANNIN. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Michigan 
for discussing this serious problem. 


HANDLING OF NEWS ABOUT 
RACIAL TROUBLES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the chal- 
lenge facing us today is to move public 
opinion forward—not backward—in the 
cause of better racial relations. Publicity 
given civil rights extremists has been 
out of all proportion to their true impor- 
tance. It has not only encouraged these 
extremists in their misguided activities, 
but it has had a detrimental impact on 
public opinion. 

Members of the press should realize 
that they, along with all responsible citi- 
zens, have a responsibility in not aiding 
and abetting a backward step in public 
opinion. 

In today’s Wall Street Journal, a 
timely article, entitled Media Split in 
Debate Over Handling of News About 
Racial Troubles,” relates some of the ef- 
forts certain public-minded members of 
the press have been making in meeting 
this responsibility; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESS DILEMMA: MEDIA SPLIT IN DEBATE OVER 
HANDLING oF NEws ABOUT RACIAL TROU- 
BLES—FULL COVERAGE MIGHT PROMPT MORE 
VIOLENCE SOME FEEL—OTHERS DECRY RE- 
STRICTIONS—WHO Is A “RESPONSIBLE” NE- 
GRO? 

A racial disturbance erupts. Do you report 
it or not? If you do, how do you present the 
news? How do you decide that a disturbance 
has become a riot? In plumbing the senti- 
ments of the Negro community, how do you 
decide who the “responsible” leaders are—or 
should you even presume to make such a de- 
cision? 

In newsrooms across the country, racial 
tension and violence have forced journalists, 
particularly radio and TV newsmen, to grope 
for answers to these unanswerables, In the 
process, the conscience and competence of 
the press are being tested as they seldom 
have been before. 

Talks with scores of newsmen, public offi- 
cials and others reveal a press beleaguered by 
outside pressures and criticisms, and torn in- 
ternally by conflicting concepts of its role in 
racial coverage. The dilemma is this: If the 
press hews to its ideals and holds a mirror up 
to society, reflecting all its evils, cankers and 
tensions as well as its virtues, it runs the risk 
of stirring dangerous passions. But if it de- 
liberately distorts the image or blots out the 
parts that might inflame, it casts itself in the 
dubious role of censor and judge. 


UNEASY AGREEMENTS 
Some papers and stations apparently have 
decided that the censor role, however dis- 
tasteful, may be a higher form of service in 
times of tension. Many have entered, albeit 
uneasily, into agreements with local authori- 
ties, sometimes adhering to “codes” that 
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limit the scope and timing of racial news 
coverage. Others enforce internal strictures 
that sometimes amount to the same thing; 
in some cases, voluntary news suppression 
has occurred. Still others give little or no 
space or air time to extreme militants, fear- 
ing their comments might inflame. 

But many other papers and stations dis- 
agree vehemently. Though they strive to be 
extra-careful in covering racial incidents and 
tensions, they will have no truck with codes 
or internal policies that place any limit on 
coverage other than the individual judgment 
of reporters and editors. It is the public, not 
the press, that must in the end find a way out 
of racial crisis, they argue—and the public 
can’t be expected to do that unless the press 
gives it an accurate picture of soclety, warts 
and all. 

More than once, these disagreements have 
brought journalists into conflict, sometimes 
within the same city. Consider what hap- 
pened Sept. 19 in Columbus, Ohio, when 
police were hard-put to keep a major racial 
disturbance from becoming a full-blown riot. 
Viewers of WBNS-TV had no inkling any- 
thing was going on; though the trouble 
“peaked” at 6:30 p.m., according to city 
officials, station newscasts carried not one 
word, not one scrap of film alluding to it 
all that night. 


GOING ALONG WITH POLICE 


News Director Thomas W. Dorsey had or- 
dered a news blackout. Throughout the 
evening, eager cameramen and reporters 
waited at the station’s offices, forbidden to 
enter the trouble area, while Mr. Dorsey 
monitored the police radio. He was ready to 
deploy his forces if he judged that the situa- 
tion was out of control and the community 
had to be informed, Of the city’s three TV 
stations, his was the only one to comply 
with a police request not to report the dis- 
turbance on the 11 p.m. newscast. 

Mr. Dorsey says other newsmen accused 
him of “selling his soul” in ordering the 
blackout. If so, he maintains, it is a sale 
many journalists make often—in withhold- 
ing news about a kidnaping, for example, 
when to air it might endanger the victim's 
life. 

In a memo to his staff the day after the 
event, he urged them to feel proud, not 
ashamed, that they “had the intelligence and 
restraint to black out a story that could 
have caused a full-scale riot.” He said that 
“no story, no exclusive, no film is worth one 
single life.” He concluded: “If our com- 
petitors got an exclusive, they got it as a 
gift from us, and on highly questionable 
terms—terms that put their self-interest 
above other men’s lives. On those terms, 
they can have it.” 

A COMPETITOR'S VIEW 

One of those competitors is WLWC-TV, 
whose news director, Hugh DeMoss, views Mr. 
Dorsey’s statements as “his way of justify- 
ing nonaction.” Mr, DeMoss says he saw no 
reason not to cover the disturbance, main- 
taining that “it was news.” He adds: “If it 
had been a disturbance that arose from a 
strike, we would have broadcast that.” 

In Detroit, there was a general and volun- 
tary embargo of news on that summer Sun- 
day when the most destructive race rioting 
of last year began. The incident that trig- 
gered it occurred early Sunday morning, but 
broadcasters didn’t air any coverage until 
late in the afternoon. “We felt it was for 
the good of the community, and we didn't 
want to attract any kooks to the area,” says 
William Fyffe, news director of radio station 
WXYZ. Only when it became apparent that 
the situation was out of control did his 
station and others refer to the rioting. 

They had been urged to hold off by Damon 
Keith, then head of the Michigan Civil 
Rights Commission and now a Federal judge. 
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But Richard Marks, director of Detroit's 
Community Relations Commission, believes 
that Mr. Keith was wrong to make this re- 
quest and that the stations were wrong to 
impose a blackout. 

“When there is an honest-to-God problem, 
you must inform the public,” he insists, 
claiming that the Negro community quickly 
knew of the trouble anyway, via the grape- 
vine. “Without the media giving them the 
full story,” says Mr. Marks, “there was a dis- 
torted belief that the police weren't even 
trying to stop looters.” 

Officials elsewhere don’t seem quite as 
eager to promote full, fast coverage as Mr. 
Marks is. In times of tension, they often 
contact local papers and stations, urging 
them to play down or ignore incidents. Now 
and then, the pressures come from the Fed- 
eral level, 

The approach is subtle but clear in its in- 
tent. “A few days after some riot show, we'll 
get & call from someone in Government 
not a top man, but pretty high up—seem- 
ingly about something unrelated to the 
riots,” relates a National Broadcasting Co. 
spokesman, “Then after a couple of minutes, 
he'll say, Gee, we sure were all upset by that 
stuff you guys showed the other night.’” 
NBC says it never bows to this kind of quar- 
terbacking. 


A 30-MINUTE DELAY 


In a number of cities, however, huddles of 
Federal and local officials with broadcasters 
and publishers have produced informal 
guidelines for racial coverage, ranging from 
somewhat fuzzy advisories to pacts that im- 
pose delays on the dissemination of news. In 
Toledo, Omaha, Buffalo and elsewhere, for 
example, media generally have agreed to a 
30-minute delay in airing news of racial in- 
cidents to give police a chance to reach the 
scene and contain the trouble. 

In Boston, radio and TV stations delay 
“inflammatory” stories or ignore them alto- 
gether. In Dallas and Denyer, they have 
agreed to withhold coverage of racial trouble 
until police can cordon off the disturbed area. 
Newspapers in these cities are cooperating, 
too, say city officials; in Denver, a veteran 
reporter says his colleagues no longer “see” 
incidents that would have been reported be- 
fore. 

Most formal codes also provide suggestions 
for the handling of news that is reported. 
After 1965 Watts rioting, coverage of which 
was widely criticized, the Radio and Televi- 
sion News Association of Southern California 
formulated a 16-point code. 

Besides general exhortations to keep re- 
porting in perspective and to avoid spreading 
news that might spark violence, it suggests 
that the location of disturbances not be pin- 
pointed until police have a chance to get 
things in hand; that newsmen use unmarked 
vehicles; that they avoid “cruising” through 
trouble areas; that they refrain from detail- 
ing how weapons are made; that reporters 
and photographers stay out of a trouble area 
unless police are there; that they use offi- 
cial descriptions in their reporting (don't 
call a disturbance a riot until the police do); 
and that they don’t interview “known in- 
elters.“ 

REDUCING ERRORS 


These provisions, many of which are found 
in other codes, are not binding on area 
broadcasters and are mainly advisory—also a 
common arrangement. But Los Angeles police 
say they were generally well observed during 
a racial disturbance at a high school there 
last fall. 

Advocates of codes and other such agree- 
ments say their adoption will do much to re- 
duce erroneous or sensationalized reporting 
that might stir violence. No one disputes that 
mistakes are made, often because deadlines 
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and the press of competition lead a news 
outlet to publish or air an item that hasn't 
been checked thoroughly. 

In one Connecticut town last summer, for 
example, a TV newsman announced in sten- 
torian tones that “this station has just 
learned that firemen were stoned by Negroes 
today, narrowly escaping death and injury.” 
Actually, a few ghetto youngsters aged seven 
to nine had dropped some marbles and water- 
filled balloons on the firemen. 

When broadcasters and publishers resist 
codes that would curb the collection or dis- 
semination of news, their motives are some- 
times pragmatic rather than philosophical. 
Papers and stations don't like to be scooped. 
But on occasion they have been beaten on 
riot coverage when national wire services and 
broadcast networks, not restrained by local 
agreements, have quickly spread word of a 
disturbance, after which the news was fed 
back into their city via national newcasts. 


INFORMING THE CITIZENRY 


In some instances, codes have been adopted 
only to erode under the pressures of com- 
petition. Chicago’s, adopted in 1955, has been 
diluted into a weak advisory that some news- 
men say has little or no influence on what 
they broadcast or print. One of its provisions 
calls for voluntary withholding of news until 
police say it’s all right to run it. Some weeks 
back, radio station WBBM broadcast news of 
a disturbance at two high schools when it 
deemed it had “enough information to build 
a good, full report,” even though a police 
“hold” was in force until after the broadcasts. 

John Callaway, director of programing and 
news, says he felt compelled to inform inno- 
cent citizens who might be passing through 
the trouble area. Besides, he adds, other sta- 
tions had carried the report before his did. 

Thomas Boardman, editor of the Cleveland 
Press, reflects the attitude of the many news- 
men who object to all restrictions on riot 
coverage. “Codes are unrealistic,” he says. “If 
we don’t know how to do this (cover racial 
news) without some code, we're in the wrong 
business.” Cleveland has no code despite 
meetings of representatives of the city’s com- 
munity relations office and news media dur- 
ing the past two summers to consider the 
drafting of guidelines. 

At one of these meetings, whites and Ne- 
groes from racially tense areas complained 
about the reporting of incidents in their 
neighborhoods; as a result, a list of “respon- 
sible” residents from both areas was made 
available to the media. The names haven't 
been used. Says one news executive: “I think 
what we were given was a list of people who 
represent the Establishment.” 

COVERING CARMICHAEL 

Many newsmen resist strongly the sug- 
gestion that they should confine their inter- 
views to “responsible” parties—freely trans- 
lated, those who aren't apt to say or do any- 
thing that might inflame relations between 
the races. Drawing a line between the respon- 
sible and the irresponsible is simply impos- 
sible in many cases, say journalists, and it 
may be wrong even to try. 

The director of the Washington bureau of 
a major TV network says: “If you don't 
cover Stokely Carmichael, the public will 
start to wonder who else you're not cover- 
ing.” 

Many journalists also react strongly to the 
idea of moderating their coverage in line 
with police advisories. The police, some main- 
tain, can’t help but be partisan themselves 
when called upon to quash racial trouble. 
“You can’t trust the cops,” says a wire serv- 
ice man, 

The press today is working hard to reduce 
errors and distortions in coverage. In Chi- 
cago, for example, the Daily News has made 
it a point to perform detailed post-mortems 
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on inflammatory rumors or erroneous stories 
that could lead to racial violence. 

Last summer Pittsburgh news media were 
getting frequent calls about an influx of 
Negroes into the city; some of the excited 
callers described “carloads of them,” some 
supposedly armed with knives. Negroes were 
coming all right—for a religious meeting at 
Forbes Field. The city media responded by 
disseminating none of the rumors and cover- 
ing the meeting like a blanket. “We covered 
it better than we might ordinarily have, pri- 
marily to dispel the ‘race war’ riot talk,” says 
Paul O'Friel, general manager of KDKA-TV. 


NO “COLOR” 


WINS in New York, a round-the-clock, 
all-news radio station, verifies any report it 
gets of local racial disturbance; if it can’t 
be confirmed, it isn't used. It will employ no 
generalities about crowds, damage or the 
like, sending a man to check if early reports 
seem unclear. “Color words” are forbidden. 
“We understate rather than overstate,” says 
Stanley Brooks, executive editor. “We'll never 
fault a reporter for writing dull copy on a 
racial disturbance.” 

The station won’t quote those involved in 
riots, be they police or lawbreakers, because 
“they aren’t rational then.” It deliberately 
fuzzes up the location of trouble spots so 
as not to attract hotheads and shuns live 
reporting from riot scenes. 

Though it is willing to put all these re- 
strictions on itself, WINS will have no part 
of any formal arrangement with officialdom. 
“When you agree to something like that, you 
open the door to who knows what,” says Mr. 
Brooks. “Where do you stop? The same rules 
could be applied to strikes, peace demonstra- 
tions, you name it.” He sums up the feeling 
of most newsmen when he adds: “We want 
to report the news and be responsible at the 
same time. But we want to do it on our own 
hook—not because somebody tells us to.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the previous or- 
der, I move that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o'clock and 37 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Saturday, 
March 2, 1968, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 1, 1968: 
U.S. Navy 

Vice Adm. Charles K. Duncan, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Chief of Naval Personnel 
for a term of 4 years pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5141. 

Rear Adm. Walter D. Gaddis, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Director of Budget and 
Reports in the Department of the Navy for 
a term of 3 years. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 1, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
C. R. Smith, of New York, to be Secretary 
of Commerce, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
John H. Crooker, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Civ Aero- 


nautics Board for the remainder of the term 
expiring December 31, 1968. 
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The Shameful Sacrifice in Vietnam 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 25, 1968, edition of the State 
newspaper, Columbia, S.C., contains an 
editorial entitled “Shameful Sacrifice,” 
which I commend to Senators. 

In the editorial, Mr. William Work- 
man, Jr., asks the very pointed question: 

How many American boys must die in 
Southeast Asia before the United States de- 
cides to win the war? 


This sentiment, which expresses the 
frustration and bitterness of people all 
over the country, is something that the 
present administration must answer. 
The death toll in South Vietnam now 
totals more than 18,000, and in addition, 
more than 100,000 of our men have been 
wounded. During this bloody experience, 
our Armed Forces in South Vietnam 
have been operating under severe re- 
strictions that are dictated by the lead- 
ers of the administration in Washington. 

It is well known that I have objected 
strenuously to this kind of military non- 
sense, and have castigated the adminis- 
tration for conducting a no-win war. 
The editorial supports my contentions, 
and suggests that we are “fighting a half 
war against a whole enemy.” Further, it 
points out: 

We strike and strive and bleed and die 
with one arm tied behind our back. 


In the hope that the administration 
and more responsible legislators will see 
the light and demand a change in the 
manner of conducting the military op- 
erations of this war, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHAMEFUL SACRIFICE 


How many American boys must die in 
Southeast Asia before the United States de- 
cides to win the war? 

How many ground troops must be fed into 
the Communist maw before the United States 
uses the full and awesome might of its mill- 
tary potential to achieve victory? 

How long will U.S, policy be determined 
by a timorous concern over a mealy-mouthed 
but meaningless world opinion” rather than 
by the best interests of this nation and the 
best means of halting Communist aggression? 

Never in history has a nation at war im- 
posed as many restrictions upon itself as has 
the United States in its bloody and seem- 
ingly interminable fight with Communist 
North Vietnam, 

If anyone wishes to question use of the 
word “war,” let him consider the dismal fact 
that almost twice as many American service- 
men have given their lives in Southeast Asia 
than were slain on all of the battlefields of 
the American Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the War with Mexico, and the Spanish Ameri- 
can War—all put together. 
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If the continuing sacrifice of the cream of 
young American manhood was bringing the 
war measurably closer to conclusion, the 
losses could be justified by the gains made 
for freedom in South Vietnam, in Asia, and 
in the entire world. 

But if Americans (and South Vietnamese 
and their few other allies) are to lay down 
their lives while politicians and diplomats 
tip-toe through the haze of international 
relations and the maze of the United Na- 
tions, their deaths become as burnt offerings 
to foolish gods. 

The price paid by the United States in the 
recent days of heavy fighting about Hue may 
be tragically eclipsed by even heavier losses 
if the North Vietnamese forces overrun the 
embattled and encircled Marines at Khe 
Sanh. We have no doubts about the fighting 
ability of the 5,000 Marines, but they face 
not only overwhelming odds in manpower 
but a startling array of firepower which has 
been assembled from material shipped into 
enemy hands from their Communist col- 
leagues in Russia and Red China, 

Perhaps the coming battle at Khe Sanh 
will bring home to the American people, if 
not to the Johnson administration, the su- 
preme idiocy of trying to wage war in mod- 
eration. 

Here are U.S. forces, surrounded by the 
regular forces of a determined enemy within 
a few miles of the enemy's homeland. Yet we 
are restrained from setting foot on enemy 
soil by way of counter-offensive or invasion. 
We launch aerial attacks against selected 
military targets in North Vietnam, yet we 
allow military goods to flow virtually unim- 
peded into the enemy’s hands by sea and by 
land. We complain to neighboring Cambodia 
and Laos over the use of those nations as 
sanctuaries and supply routes, seemingly 
without result, 

In short, we are waging half-war against 
a whole enemy. We strike and strive and 
bleed and die with one arm tied behind our 
back. The record being written by our fight- 
ing men on the scene is one of valor. Is it to 
be in vain? 

The need is not so much for more fighting 
men in Vietnam as for more fighting spirit 
in Washington. 


The Time Is Now 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
editorial that appeared in the New York 
Times, Wednesday, February 28, which 
emphasizes the urgent need for a change 
of direction of the course of the war in 
Vietnam. France today indicated that 
there has been a softening of the con- 
ditions by the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and that such an action as the ces- 
sation of strategic bombing of the North 
on the part of the United States would 
lead to the “peace table” talks so ear- 
nestly sought by the world as well. We 
must not wait any longer else we will 
have waited too long. 

The editorial follows: 


ESCALATION, U THANT STYLE 


President Johnson has taken the advice of 
military men and men of a military turn of 
mind in regard to Vietnam for more than 
four years now. Repeatedly, he has heeded 
their pleas for just a few more troops, just 
a little more escalation, and accepted their 
assurances that “victory” was just around 
the corner, It never was. Today it is clear 
that the policy of military escalation has 
reduced to a shambles American hopes for 
insuring a free and secure South Vietnam. 

During this same period the Johnson Ad- 
ministration has turned to the United Na- 
tions from time to time, purporting to seek 
a peaceful solution to the Vietnam problem. 
On Dec. 19, 1966, the United States Govern- 
ment asked Secretary General Thant to “take 
whatever steps you consider necessary to 
bring about the necessary discussions which 
could lead to... a cease-fire.” Mr. Thant re- 
sponded with an appeal to the United States 
to stop bombing North Vietnam as an essen- 
tial first step toward peace. Although this 
advice has been repeated by Mr. Thant and 
many others, including leading Americans 
and foreigners friendly to the United States, 
it has not recently been fully tested. 

Today the President and the nation face 
another time of critical decision about Viet- 
nam. The same old discredited militants, 
unwavering in their faith in shattered prem- 
ises, clamor anew for escalation. This is 
a certain path to further massive losses of 
American lives, further death and destruc- 
tion for ravaged Vietnam, further waste of 
precious resources urgently needed at home, 
further erosion of America’s military posture 
and moral status in the world, It could be 
the road to World War III. 

Challenging this pernicious counsel on be- 
half of a worried world community, U Thant 
once more has stated the case for a peaceful 
solution. Fresh from a visit to world capitals 
which included talks with North Vietnamese 
statesmen, Mr. Thant has repeated his con- 
viction that a bombing halt would lead 
promptly—perhaps within a few days—to 
productive talks. He has indicated his belief 
that if the bombing is stopped, the question 
for security for American forces immediately 
below the Demilitarized Zone—a question 
uppermost in the thoughts of Americans 
these days—‘will be dealt with in good 
faith.” 

Mr. Thant may be unduly optimistic. But 
the possible risks involved in putting his 
neglected proposals to the test are far less 
than the certain dangers of plunging deeper 
into an unlimited and unproductive war. The 
time has come, as Senator Mansfield says, 
for “escalating our peace efforts,” 


Dr. James McDowell Richards—Man of 
the South 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, each 
year Dixie Business magazine presents 
a “Man of the South” award to one of 
the outstanding citizens of my region. 

The award for 1967 went to Dr. James 
McDowell Richards, president of the Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary in Deca- 
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tur, Ga. This is indeed well deserved rec- 
ognition for Dr. Richards, and I join 
his many friends and associates in ex- 
tending my warm personal congratula- 
tions. 

Hubert F. Lee, editor of the Dixie Busi- 
ness magazine, said Dr. Richards was se- 
lected from 200 men in the “South’s Hall 
of Fame,” and Jack Williams, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Waycross, Ga., Journal- 
Herald, was added to the Hall of Fame 
n list during these ceremo- 

es. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks 
the article from the Journal-Herald con- 
cerning Dr. Richards’ award, and an edi- 
torial column written by Jack Williams. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Waycross Journal-Herald, Feb. 17, 
1968] 
MAN or SOUTH: Dr. RICHARDS ACCEPTS “Man 
OF SOUTH” AWARD FROM LEE 

DecaTUR—Dr. James McDowell Richards, 
President Columbia Theological Seminary 
accepted the “Man of the South” award for 
1967 “for Columbia Seminary and Jesus 
Christ” at an award dinner for 200 at Decatur 
Presbyterian Church. Invocation was by Dr. 
Vernon Broyles, minister of North Avenue. 

Tributes were given by Harvey Walters, of 
Columbia Seminary Class of 1970; Jack Wil- 
liams, Jr., Ruling Elder First Presbyterian 
Church, Waycross; Dr. Felix B. Gear, Dean 
of Instruction, Columbia Seminary; Dr. P. D. 
Miller, Executive-Secretary, Board of Church 
Extension, and Dr. J. Davison Phillips, Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, Columbia Seminary. 

Walters told of life at the Seminary and 
stressed Dr. Richards important counseling 
with students. Some are angry young men 
who want to change the church he com- 
mented. 

Williams, a friend of the family and former 
Bible student of Dr. Richards father, the 
late Dr. C. M. Richards, made some personal 
mention, of Dr. Richards sisters who also at- 
tended. His sister Jane Leighton is Mrs. Lis- 
ton, wife of the President of King College, 
Bristol, Tenn, His sister Mary Richards of 
Davidson, N.C. also attended. 

Dr. Gear reported that “Dr. Richards is 
Columbia Seminary.” He spoke of how effi- 
cient, capable and effective he is. He regis- 
tered every ministerial student personally 
when he became President in 1932, thirty- 
five years ago. He also teaches a quarter or 
so each year. 

“It takes a double-dose of patience to 
teach in a Theological Seminary” he com- 
mented. 

He laid a foundation for a leading Theo- 
logical School and it occupies a strategic 
location. 

“Atlanta is to be a leading Theological 
Center in the U.S.” he stressed. 

Patrick Miller reported a man can be bril- 
liant to keep his mouth shut. (Dr. Richards 
is not known for talking much but if asked 
a question will respond). 

He mentioned that Dr. Richards had served 
as Vice President of National Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Davison Philips, pastor Decatur Pres- 
byterian Church declared he “had new re- 
spect for the award.” 

Hubert F. Lee, Editor Dixie Business Maga- 
zine, donor of the award reported Dr. Rich- 
ards was chosen from 200 men in the South’s 
Hall of Fame. He said that the late Jack 
Williams of Waycross had been a member. 
He also added that Jack Williams, Jr., Pub- 
lisher of the Journal Herald had been added 
to the list. The list was limited to 200 South- 
erners in 1953. 

Dr. Richards is not the first theologian to 
be honored. Bishop Arthur Moore, formerly 
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of Waycross received this award and also Dr, 
A. W. Wilson, minister who started a lepro- 
sarium in Korea. 

In presenting the award Hubert Lee, 
founder declared: 

“It does not take our praise to make this a 
great work, for it is great in itself...” 

Twenty-five years ago, Dr. J. Davison 
Philips, the one most responsible for our 
being here this evening, used these inspired 
words when, on May 7, 1943, Dr. Richards’ 
10th Anniversary as president was commemo- 
rated at a Chapel Service conducted by the 
Senior class of 19 men. 

Dr. Richards today doesn’t need our praise 
to make him great. 

Being titled the “Man of the South” does 
not make a man any greater than he Is. 

In response Dr. Richards sald “a lb of taffy 
is better than ‘epitaphy’ anytime.” 

Dr. Richards commented that he loves the 
South and is glad to serve. He said like Paul 
who was a Hebrew of the Hebrews he was a 
“Southerner of the Southerners.” 

“I should like to see this region more cul- 
tural and not necessarily with material pros- 
perity but moral leadership to solve the 
problems which vex us” he declared. 

“The South has been called the ‘Bible Belt’ 
with derision but it is a just heritage” he 
continued. He added the Bible should not 
only be honored, but put into practice. 

He gave credit to any accomplishments he 
has made to those with whom he worked. 

He said he accepted the honor not for its 
personal significance although being human 
he is glad to have it, but because here is 
testimony to the fact that Dixie Business 
Magazine and those it represents have taken 
testimony to the importance of the training 
of men for the ministry, and the preaching 
of the word of God in our day. 

He also paid tribute to his staff and Steve 
Bacon, Dr. Philips assistant for banquet ar- 
rangements. 

Dr. Philips mentioned that almost 1,500 
graduates of Columbia Seminary speak out 
for this selection. Dr. Richards has had in- 
fluence of lives throughout the world. He 
closed by thanking Jim and Lucile Newton 
for their assistance with arrangements. Rich- 
ards has roots in Alabama, South Carolina 
and was reared in North Carolina. Both his 
grandfathers were chaplains with the Con- 
federate Army, He has now lived in Georgia 
for the past 40 years. Dismissal prayer was 
by Dr. James G. Patton. 


OLD HOME WEEK 


Mrs, Martha Graham, attractive matron is 
President of Scott Candler class who served 
the steak dinner. She has been on Board of 
Visitors at Davidson where her son was bas- 
ketball star from Indiana. Dr. M. T. McGoo- 
gan’s aunt and uncle Mr. and Mrs. James 
Newton were active in preparations for the 
event. Dr. Philips jetted from Tallahassee in 
a friend’s plane after attending his mother’s 
75th birthday dinner there. He brought back 
a basketful of colorful camellias for honored 
ladies at the banquet. Dr. and Mrs. Secrest 
attended. They report they were married in 
Decatur Church and jested that Indians were 
looking in the windows at the time. Nelson 
Bell of Washington and Montreat also at- 
tended and Jerry Achenback of Vidalia, 


Dr. RICHARDS HONORED As MAN OF THE SOUTH 
(By Jack Williams, Jr.) 

Missionaries and manses around the world 
will applaud the choice of Dr. J. McDowell 
Richards, President of Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, as “Man of the South” in the South’s 
Hall of Fame, Hubert Lee, Founder. 

Dr. Richards has been a Moses to his peo- 
ple. During his first year as President of 
Columbia Seminary in 1932-33, that institu- 
tion had 56 students compared to 213 en- 
rolled now. At some times during the past 
few years, enrollment has risen as high as 
260 students. 

When he came to Columbia it had perma- 
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nent assets of $916,000 of which $486,000 
represented the value of two buildings, and 
campus with $418,000 representing invest- 
ments and real estate. The Seminary had a 
deficit of $17,000 for the preceding year and 
a total indebtedness of $108,000. Total assets 
today are over $9 million of which approxi- 
mately $4 million represents the value of the 
physical equipment and the remainder in 
endowment. 

The faculty too has grown from six mem- 
bers in 1932 to 22 full time members today 
with four others providing part time instruc- 
tion. Five additional academic buildings have 
been completed and also three student apart- 
ment buildings and 14 faculty homes, giving 
Columbia one of the finest physical plants 
of any theological institution in America. He 
also head an able faculty of which he is 
without peer. 

Dr. Richards had the privilege of having a 
part in training for the ministry over 1,400 
students who have graduated during his 35 
years administration. 

He owes a debt of gratitude to his wonder- 
ful parents. His mother was a helpmate to 
her distinguished husband Bible teacher at 
Davidson College and a real mother to the 
man honored. He is also indebted to his fine 
wife for his work could not have been done 
without their help. 

How many ministers he has secured for 
churches we will never know! 

In addition to his father, Dr. Richards 
had two sisters who followed in lines of edu- 
cational service. Mary studied at Oxford 
University, England, as did he and later 
taught in Davidson public schools which are 
highly regarded. The other sister Jane Leigh- 
ton was Dean of Women at Flora McDonald 
College before the merger. She is now Mrs. 
Liston of Bristol, Tenn., where her dis- 
tinguished husband is President of King 
College. 

Mrs. Hodgkin’s mother Mrs. McCaskell of 
Waycross is a cousin of the Richards. 

Columbia Seminary has a claim to fame 
the Great Society might emulate. It is with- 
out present indebtedness except for some 
current bills which will be promptly paid. 
That sounds like a true Scotsman! 

There was perhaps the most famous base- 
ball game in the Carolinas at the Richards 
family reunion in Lancaster, S.C., in 1949. 
Dr. Richards was pitcher and players, all 
Richards and their descendants included 
& congressman, superintendents of schools 
in Aiken and elsewhere; an Annapolis grad- 
uate, an Air Force cadet, and a Marine offi- 
cer. Dr. Richards’ father was the umpire. The 
thing the oldtimers enjoyed about it was 
they beat the youngsters 4-3. 

He continued this tradition in Georgia, 
rearing his family, assembling his fine 
faculty, counseling young ministers, obtain- 
ing scholarships which nurtured the church. 
The recent dinner honoring him in Decatur 
was a fitting tribute to a great Southerner. 
And like Paul he said he was a “Hebrew of 
the Hebrews”. Dr. Richards maintains he is a 
“Southerner of the Southerners”, 

We can think of no greater service and 
thank Dr. Richards for services rendered in 
the name of God and country. 

We close quoting Chap. 2 of II Timothy, 
verse 15: “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” We feel this typifies this adopted 
Georgian, James McDowell Richards. 
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Knowles spoke recently at the third an- 
nual Governor’s Conference on Housing 
and Employment in Milwaukee. 

His remarks represent the dedication 
and conviction of both the Governor and 
our State of Wisconsin in fields in which 
a true commitment is required. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to his statement and applaud the leader- 
ship shown by the Governor in these 
troubled times. 

The statement follows: 

COMMUNICATING OUR COMMITMENT 


This conference on housing and employ- 
ment has been called at my request and in- 
vitation. It has largely been planned by the 
Equal Rights Division of the Department of 
Industry, Labor and Human Relations. 

I am grateful to those who have expended 
so much effort in the practical arrangements. 
But most of all I am grateful to you—the 
representatives of labor, industry, govern- 
ment and the community at large—who 
have taken time to come here today. Your 
presence, I am sure, is a sign of your commit- 
ment to equal opportunity, your awareness 
of the problems we face, and your willing- 
ness to engage in meaningful communica- 
tion that will help assure the general wel- 
fare of all our citizens in days ahead. 

Although it wasn’t premeditated, I think 
it is appropriate that this conference should 
take place now—during Brotherhood Week. 
For this is a time and an occasion on which 
we can demonstrate a human and brotherly 
concern for the well-being and progress of 
our fellow-man. 

Among the persons present here, among 
the groups represented, I hope that no one 
thinks he has all the answers. I hope that 
no minds are closed, and that all are pre- 
pared to listen as well as talk. 

Communication is not a one-way street. 
It entails give and take, the willingness to 
learn from each other, and the kind of faith 
that at least gives the other person the credit 
for good intentions. Another popular word 
for it today is “dialogue”—the kind of con- 
versation, the kind of challenge and response 
that takes place when men of essential good- 
will get together. 

In this spirit, I suggest that the State of 
Wisconsin, in its law and statement of pub- 
lic policy, has a long term commitment to 
equal opportunity. 

Even before it became a state—in the 
early 1840's, Wisconsin was the northern 
terminus of the underground railroad, a 
refuge for escaped slaves, not one of whom 
Was ever returned to his master by virtue 
of the fugitive slave law. In 1860, Wiscon- 
sin aided in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Shortly thereafter it rose to the de- 
fense of the Union in the War between the 
States. In 1866, it settled once and for all 
the question of voting rights for Negroes. 
In 1895, when less than 2,500 Negroes lived 
in the State, and only 500 of them in Mil- 
waukee, members of this minority group, 
finding support and a political lever with- 
in the Republican Party, succeeded in ob- 
taining the passage of a civil rights act pro- 
hibiting discrimination in inns, restaurants 
and other places of public accommoda- 
tions. 

But this was only the beginning. In this 
century, particularly in the last 25 years, 
through legislative mandate and executive 
leadership with general public approval, the 
State of Wisconsin has said that equal rights 
and opportunities shall prevail in civil serv- 
ice, employment, veteran’s housing, urban 
development, Indian and migrant welfare, 
schools, the National Guard and state con- 
tracts, All these areas—and more—have been 
covered by law to the end that discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin and ancestry—-and in some 
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cases, age, sex and handicap—should not be 
practiced. 

More recently a fair housing law was passed 
in 1965. Limited in its coverage to housing 
as a business, still it declares state policy 
that “All persons shall have an equal op- 
portunity for housing regardless of race, col- 
or, religion, national origin or ancestry;” 
and it places on municipalities the duty and 
responsibiilty to implement housing oppor- 
tunities on the local level. And how weil 
in recent weeks and months a number of 
our cities and towns have responded to this 
challenge. The city of Racine and some ten 
Milwaukee suburbs and nine other commu- 
nities in the State have enacted ordinances, 
most of them more comprehensive in cover- 
age than the state law. 

Most recently, through the reorganization 
of state government, the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the Equal Op- 
portunities Division became a single civil 
rights agency, combining the educational 
and enforcement functions so necessary to 
change discriminatory patterns and to en- 
courage all segments of our society to a 
greater understanding, appreciation and 
practice of human rights. With offices both 
in Madison and Milwaukee, with the larger 
resources of the Department of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations to help it, this 
Equal Rights Division stands ready to serve 
in more effective fashion the needs of our 
state and all its citizens. 

Now all of this—whether we think in 
terms of law and public policy or agency 
implementation—means that a principle has 
been accepted and a commitment made on 
the part of State government. I am con- 
vinced that the Federal Government is no 
less concerned and committed, and as gov- 
ernment at all levels has moved in this 
direction the forces of labor and industry 
have declared no less forcibly their com- 
mitment to equal opportunity. 

Recently several members of State govern- 
ment attended the Plans for Progress Con- 
ference in Washington and came back con- 
vinced that business, industry and labor are 
determined to make equal opportunity in 
employment not just a statement of good 
intentions but a reality from top manage- 
ment on down. 

We are making real progress. And, I’m 
proud to be able to say that your state 
government is leading the way. 

In recent months, we have taken substan- 
tial steps toward equality of opportunity in 
education, consumer protection, insurance, 
housing and employment. 

But, the kind of long-term result we're 
after takes time and no matter how much we 
want to speed up the process and produce 
immediate results, there is no point kidding 
ourselves. 

The best example of the adverse time 
factor is in the field of education. The edu- 
cational process takes time—twelve long 
years in the elementary-secondary level— 
and the products of improved educational 
opportunity cannot be fully realized until 
the educational process has had time to 
function. 
` And so, while Wisconsin has historically 
made progress towards the goal of equal op- 
portuntiy, I would not paint too bright a 
picture. 

The rate of unemployment and under- 
employment remains alarmingly higher 
among minority groups than in the white 
majority. While opportunities have greatly 
increased for the middle class, educated 
Negroes, we also know that at the bottom 
of the ladder there is a host of hard-core 
jobless: ill-trained, ill-educated, hopeless 
men and women who have quit looking for 
work and whose number has not even been 
counted by our labor statisticians. It is at 
this point that private industry and labor 
should demonstrate its good intentions by 
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a massive effort to recruit and train the job- 
less. As yet this simply has not been done. 

Despite fair housing laws, urban renewal 
and the war against blight and poverty, 
the shape of the ghetto remains little 
changed. Many of our citizens have not real- 
ized the hope of America or shared its pros- 
perity. They remain outside the main- 
stream, and this can only result in increas- 
ing bitterness and alienation—and attacks 
on our democratic system itself. 

But I am convinced, given the desire, and 
the will, we can make the system work. I 
believe that increasing opportunity in em- 
ployment and housing is not an empty prom- 
ise. I am sure, with concerted and co- 
operative effort between the private and 
public sectors, that we can translate our 
good intentions into practical results. 

To this end, I have requested the heads of 
major departments of state government to 
become personally acquainted with areas of 
greatest need and to review state services in 
the light of what they found. With no ex- 
ceptions, they have done just this; leaving 
their desks, taking a firsthand look at pov- 
erty areas, and getting involved with the 
people themselyes. And I think they have 
been responsive, instituting or revising pro- 
grams that will have an immediate and long 
term effect. 

Take the Insurance Department—it has 
held public hearings and listened to com- 
plaints of people who have problems in the 
insurance of automobiles and property in 
the inner city of Milwaukee. It has relayed 
these problems to the heads of insurance 
companies making them aware of the 
situation. 

The Insurance Department developed a 
unique program which was passed into law 
during the last legislative session. The new 
law is designed to encourage private con- 
tractors and lending institutions to improve 
slum area housing through an indemnity 
fund to provide reinsurance for private in- 
surance on loans to finance multiple unit 
and other housing in congested urban areas. 

This approach to improved housing for low 
income families builds on the partnership 
between the free enterprise system and gov- 
ernment and deals directly with one of the 
most important aspects of poverty—housing 
for low-income citizens of Wisconsin. 

This Department has also sponsored suc- 
cessful legislation requiring that no insurer 
cancel or refuse to renew an automobile 
liability insurance policy solely because of 
the age, residence, race, color, creed, national 
origin or occupation of anyone who is insured, 
and prohibiting cancellation without giving 
at least 30 days advance notice. This law also 
makes possible the disclosure of reasons for 
cancellation of policies, thus assuring that 
capricious action in this respect will not be 
taken. Furthermore, on April 20, this De- 
partment will hold an Insurance Fair to pro- 
mote insurance education, to engage in prob- 
lem solving, and to open up jobs in the in- 
surance business. 

The Department of Public Instruction, not 
only studying the needs of inner city schools 
but also becoming more aware of the feelings 
and aspirations of the whole community, has 
made available $300 per school to provide 
extra and needed supplies, and it has fostered 
increased communication between the people 
and school authorities, thus helping to bring 
about a united approach to the needs and 
problems of education in the inner city. 

The Banking Department is working with 
the people of the community to provide 
financial consulting services and to assist in 
the establishment of a credit union. 

The Department of Agriculture, concerned 
with the problems of consumers, aware that 
often the poor pay more, has employed a 
representative to work with this problem in 
the community. 
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The State Board of Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education, becoming more closely 
acquainted with the problems of basic 
education in the core area, has introduced a 
proposal that would establish centers in the 
community itself where people can learn to 
read and write. 

The Department of Health and Social Serv- 
ices, instructing its entire staff to look at 
the services of this department in the light of 
community needs, has taken both imme- 
diate and long range action to increase its 
effectiveness. 

Payments for fuel, for example, are now 
made when they are needed rather than on a 
monthly basis. 

It is working with the principal child care 
centers of the city to devise a more com- 
prehensive program for the care of chil- 
dren of working mothers. It is taking a 
close look at state and federal welfare regula- 
tions in the light of the problem it has found, 
with the prospect of suggesting future legis- 
lation and executive action. It is also re- 
thinking the public assistance program in the 
light of housing needs, 

The Department of Industry, Labor and 
Human Relations, in addition to carrying 
forward its long established programs in 
equal opportunities, employment and ap- 
prenticeship, has instituted, with the co- 
operation of labor and industry, many 
exciting new programs, described by Senator 
Leonard this morning, having to do with out- 
reach and recruitment, job training and de- 
velopment, sensitivity training for industry 
and labor, and housing opportunities. Peo- 
ple indigenous to the community have been 
involved in all such programs and in many 
cases employed to make the programs work. 
A heartening example is the use of such peo- 
ple in counseling returnees from corrective 
institutions and in finding them jobs. 

Last but not least, we are expecting a great 
deal from a new agency of state government, 
The Department of Local Affairs and Devel- 
opment. Already the head of this department 
has spent much time in the core area, listen- 
ing to the people, assessing the needs and 
aspirations they express. Through a com- 
munity council established by the depart- 
ment, recommendations are being made re- 
garding the best possible use of a special ap- 
propriation of one million dollars to meet es- 
tablished needs in the core area. And through 
this Department I have established a State 
Services Center in the inner city, where un- 
der one roof, all major departments of state 
government will have their representatives, 
and where the services offered by the state 
will become immediately available. 

I am not saying here that we have done 
enough or that we cannot do more, but I do 
assert that in a concerted effort, your state 
government is busy now translating its com- 
mitment to equal opportunity into practical 
programs—programs not simply handed down 
from above but programs devised with the 
consultation of the people they must directly 
affect. This means that we are working not 
only for people but with them. I also think 
Wisconsin is unique among states in the spe- 
cial appropriations of $1 million to meet spe- 
cific needs in the core area, and of $3.7 mil- 
lion to increase educational opportunity in 
inner city schools. I was glad to recommend 
this expenditure. The Legislature, joining me 
in common concern, authorized this forward 
step. I think in other words, that we have 
a lot going for us, and I commend all who 
have had a part in our efforts. 

It was said years ago—and I suppose it is 
still true—that the American dilemma is its 
failure to practice what it preaches. So the 
challenge now, as always, is to match action 
with performance; to make this affiuent na- 
tion a place of opportunity for all; and to see 
to it that every American has the chance to 
realize his full potential as a worker, a house- 
holder, a citizen, in our midst. 
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Congress and Citizens Generally Must 
Give Attention to Crime Crisis—Presi- 
dent Johnson Urges Action—Editorial 
Stresses Need 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Governors of our States heard a timely 
plea this week from President Johnson on 
the pressing need for a workable and 
necessary program to cope with our crime 
problems. 

I believe the priority on control of 
crime is paramount. Congress and our 
people generally realize that we must be 
realistic in our law enforcement efforts. 

The Christian Science Monitor in an 
editorial “Get After Crime” in the issue 
of February 10, 1968, has a reasoned ap- 
proach on this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the editorial inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


Get AFTER CRIME 


The American public may be split over 
Vietnam. It may be uncertain over the best 
ways to fight inflation. It may take this posi- 
tion or that on a number of burning issues. 
But there is one question on which the coun- 
try shows utter one-mindedness. This is on 
the overriding, critical, first-priority need to 
do something about crime, all kinds of crime. 

If there is a political or civic leader in the 
country who does not know this, he could 
not have been listening to President John- 
son’s state of the Union address. It will be 
recalled that on that occasion the only real, 
spontaneous, tumultuous applause drawn 
from Congress came with the President’s 
statement that something must be done 
about crime. 

To put it on a crass basis, there are likely 
to be few better platforms on which a can- 
didate for public office can run next Novem- 
ber than on that of having done something 
tangible about this terrifying aspect of mod- 
ern American life. 

President Johnson has now sent Congress 
a number of proposals for upgrading and 
sharpening the war on crime, on the drug 
traffic, on rioting, on the possession of fire- 
arms, and about police efficiency. Almost 
without exception, these proposals deserve 
strong public support and early congres- 
sional action. 

The President showed wisdom in stress- 
ing that his program proposed putting the 
major burden of law enforcement and of 
breeding respect for the law on state and 
local government and on the home. Clearly, if 
these goals are not attained in these areas, 
they will not be achieved by the federal gov- 
ernment. Thus, as we see it, Washington's 
role in this fight should boil down to (a) 
making its own vast knowledge and facili- 
ties locally available, (b) keeping pressure 
on local authorities to keep moving forward, 
(c) providing such sums as must be granted 
when they cannot be raised locally, and (d) 
serving as a coordinating and data-compil- 
ing center, 

We agree that, step by step with crime 
control, must come the measures which root 
out the social and economic causes of 80 
much of America’s violence, rioting and law- 
breaking. But the time has also come, and 
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the situation is so desperate that crime con- 
trol cannot wait on these other reformative 
measures. Crime and violence, on their own, 
must be brought under firm control. 

It would be wrong and self-defeating if 
this war on crime were visualized as an anti- 
Negro move, as some Negroes have charged. 
It must be an attack on that spirit of law- 
lessness and violence which is prevalent on 
all levels of American society, and among 
all races. It is part of the shame of America.“ 
It must be rooted out both through firm 
action and, even more importantly, through 
raising the nation’s moral outlook on this 
issue. 


Peace Corps’ Seventh Anniversary 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to our colleagues’ atten- 
tion the fact that the Peace Corps 
celebrates its seventh anniversary today. 

The Peace Corps has changed and 
matured a great deal in its brief history. 
It has grown from 1,000 volunteers in 
15 countries in early 1962 to some 16,000 
men and women presently serving in 57 
countries throughout the world—work- 
ing, planning, thinking, and 
and at the same time, learning about 
other people as well as themselves. 

Jack Vaughn, who today celebrates his 
second anniversary as the agency’s Di- 
rector, recently noted that “at the age 
of 7, the Peace Corps still maintains a 
high sense of participation on the part of 
its members.” 


The Peace Corps is an example of a new 
kind of institution— 


Mr. Vaughn continued 
that enables the groups to work to a com- 
mon goal while simultaneously allowing in- 
dividuals to maximize their expression and 
their potential. 


As I have pointed out in the past, the 
Peace Corps has proved the validity of 
working from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and the Near East. The success 
of Peace Corps volunteers has clearly 
shown that work in primitive societies 
does not necessarily require highly 
skilled, highly paid techicians. It shows 
that the skills of the average American 
citizen can play a meaningful role in the 
development of a country whose people 
are often uneducated, underfed, and 
poverty stricken yet desperately striving 
to become more productive members of 
the world community. 

Mr. Speaker, Jack Vaughn recently de- 
livered a major address at Columbia. I 
believe it deserves the consideration of 
our colleagues and I insert it herewith, 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

THE PEACE CORPS AND THE SHRINKING MAN 


(Note.—Following is the text of a speech 
delivered by Peace Corps Director Jack 
Vaughn, at the Ferris Booth Hall, Columbia 
College, New York, N.Y., February 14, 1968.) 

Tonight I want to tell you about the cool- 
ing off of the Peace Corps establishment. 

This cooling is not climatic, It is the seven 
year evolution of a non-bureaucracy. 
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In another era we would have had a less 
complex word for it, like decentralization. 
But that was before Marshall McLuhan came 
along with hot and cool media and hot and 
cool cultures. 

McLuhan, you will recall, believes that 
societies have been shaped more by the 
nature of the media by which men communi- 
cate than by the content of the communica- 
tion. Since Gutenberg devised the printing 
press, the dominant medium has been print, 
logical and linear—a “hot” culture of mova- 
ble type. But today we are evolving toward 
the “cool world” of mass communication, in 
which electronic media alter man’s percep- 
tual senses. Media are hot or cool—a hot 
medium is one that extends one single sense 
in “high definition,” that is a state of being 
well filled with data. A cool medium gives 
little information, and leaves much to be 
filled in by the listener—the images have 
to be completed by the audience, which 
means that they become involved in the 
message with a high sense of participation. 

The Peace Corps started out seven years 
ago as a hot medium and has been getting 
cooler ever since. 

One of the first tenets of the cool struc- 
ture is not to lecture. For, as McLuhan 
points out, a lecture is hot (even if the 
lecturer is cool), It doesn’t permit as much 
participation. Peace Corps people disdain this 
medium—they refuse to be talked to, and 
especially talked at—they want to partici- 
pate as fully as possible. So we have seminars, 
forums and round-tables. 

You will forgive me if I ignore the hot 
medium, this podium, in the interests of a 
cool message: the Peace Corps. 

Fortunately, at the age of seven the Peace 
Corps has maintained a high sense of par- 
ticipation on the part of its members. Thirty 
thousand Volunteers have testified, even de- 
manded, this condition of service, a maxi- 
mum opportunity to fill in the picture. They 
are still talking about it in terms of a 24 
hour a day job. 

But the major evolution has been that the 
Volunteers have defined that job for them- 
selves, not in terms of a structured work 
habit decreed by some distant bureaucrat or 
social engineer, but in terms of a role and 
commitment, at once something extra and 
something new. In the process they have 
served to refine the goals of the Peace Corps 
and have demonstrated that the roles they 
play can serve the goals of human develop- 
ment, 

In so doing they have encouraged the al- 
teration of the structure of the Peace Corps. 
In another day we might have said that the 
institution has been decentralized; today it 
is “cooler” because instead of one definition 
we have many, highly individual in nature 
and, more than before, the individual has 
greater opportunity to maximize his talents 
productively on behalf of himself and the 
people he serves, 

For the idea of the Peace Corps has worked. 
It evolved as and remains an expression of 
the Volunteers—not so much a searching, 
now, as an affirmation. It has taken shape; it 
has evolved a structure, neither novel nor 
necessarily permanent, but it is an institu- 
tion, doing things. 

Even at what used to be our “action cen- 
tral'—the headquarters building in Wash- 
ington—we have some new methods for the 
old, inevitable chores. Instead of red tape, we 
claim brown computer tape. Instead of Wash- 
ington Grey filing cabinets, we prefer punch- 
ing out memories for a computer. We are 
using videotape for instant playback in 
language training and instant feedback in 
sensitivity training for new staff members 
headed overseas, Our Keroxography excels— 
we are the instant publishers of Peace Row. 
Then there is the computer itself, storing 
memories for the immediate and total recall 
of Peace Corps applicants, invites, trainees, 
Volunteers and returned Volunteers. 

Our not-so-complicated weapon—the un- 
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guided peace missile—is far more decisive 
and personal, It is experienced youth. 

Almost half of our overseas and Washing- 
ton staff is composed of former Peace Corps 
Volunteers, In nine of the 57 nations where 
the Peace Corps serves, the programs are di- 
rected by former Volunteers—seven of them 
are under 30 years of age. At home, all of the 
full time recruiters for the Peace Corps—the 
men and women who carry the message of 
the Peace Corps to the campuses and com- 
3 of America —are returned Volun- 

ers. 

Volunteers still tend to dismiss in their 
minds the idea of the Peace Corps as an in- 
stitution, or as a government agency. They 
appear to bypass the structure and identify 
with the spirit—a logical American outlet 
through which they “become the yery best 
that is within them to become.” 

I believe that this aspiration is the model 
for successive non-bureaucracies of the 
future. 

This is a far cry from the alienation of the 
“Age of Anxiety” which we have belabored for 
more than a decade. 

As Marshall McLuhan suggests, that aliena- 
tion and anxiety may be the product of the 
tensions of transition into the elctronic age 
of mass communication. Whatever the rea- 
sons, it is clear that one of the great chal- 
lenges of the remaining third of the century 
is the reformulation of the relationship of 
individuals to institutions. For in making 
the world smaller, technology has also gen- 
erated a feeling among men that they, alone, 
as individuals, are somehow smaller, too— 
that somehow it is difficult if not impossible 
for one man to accomplish great deeds, to act 
on history on behalf of himself or on behalf 
of other men, The technological renaissance 
produces machines, not Renaissance Men. 

These forces of technology operate fre- 
quently in unseen ways and we are often 
unable to assay their impact upon us. Some- 
how, we know, we are being influenced by 
hidden persuaders, or pesticides, or polluted 
air and water, or mass media, but we are not 
always sure when and how. Out of this it is 
natural to perceive conspiracies at work, in- 
vidious controls operating behind the scenes 
to manipulate individuals. Technology has 
carried fear in its wake. 

The Peace Corps is a rebellion against the 
concept of the shrinking man. 

It is an example of a new kind of insti- 
tution that enables the group to work to a 
common goal while simultaneously allowing 
individuals to maximize their expression and 
their potential. 

Organizationally, the structure of the 
Peace Corps has been defined as an inverted 
pyramid, with 13,000 Volunteers at the base- 
line on the top and the director at the apex 
on the bottom, 

Fortunately, I don’t have to perform the 
entire balancing act myself. Thousands of 
Volunteers have testified over and over that 
the idea of the Peace Corps is greater than 
the experience, yet 94 per cent of them would 
do it all over again knowing what they know 
at the end of their service. It is the strength 
of this idea, of service and peace, that sus- 
tains the structure. 

In the heady early days of the Peace Corps, 
the structure was Washington-oriented, full 
of a fanfare that, in McLuhan’s terms, cre- 
ated a high definition, a “hot Peace Corps” 
busily engaged in gaining public acceptance 
in the United States. We were probably over- 
heated in the years 1961, 62 and 63, by 
which time we had a reading on what the 
Volunteers were doing and what they were 
capable of, contrasted with what we thought 
they were doing. 

Today, with more than 16,000 Volunteers 
back home and 13,000 more at work overseas, 
we have a cooler definition that allows for 
individuals to create and articulate their own 
experience. In short, the real Peace Corps 
moved overseas. We still have a structure in 
Washington, but it is the same size as it was 
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in 1963, while the number of Volunteers in 
service has tripled. 

The Washington establishment of the 
Peace Corps is one of 58 establishments to 
which we claim membership, and the least 
important among these. The other 57 are the 
host governments of the nations where Vol- 
unteers serve. 

Altogether, we have on occasion been 
lumped in that vague and most elusive of 
conspiracies, The Establishment—the one 
with the capital T and capital E. 

I agree with Richard Rovere, the established 
authority on Establishment Authority, that 
most of the people who concern themselves 
with The Establishment try to keep them- 
selves outside and even victimized by it. 

I might be one of the victims on the inside. 
According to the studies, I apparently have 
been a member for the better part of my 20 
years in Government, but I have never been 
invited to a meeting. Mr. Rovere tells me that 
the whole of The Establishment’s power is 
greater than the sum of its parts. I can only 
conclude that I am classified. somewhere in 
the Establishment Gap—between its whole 
and the sum of its parts. 

Anybody who talks about The Establish- 
ment with a capital T and a capital E makes 
a proper noun of some very improper people. 
The Peace Corps establishment ranks in the 
lower case, and we think of ourselves in terms 
of verbs, not nouns. We are engaged in the 
act of establishing, not in settled arrange- 
ments. 

Any delineation of “The Establishment” 
as a monolithic enterprise is inevitably super- 
ficial. The currency of the term implies a 
deeper malaise, a suspicion and a rejection 
of power that is exercised arbitrarily. “The 
Establishment” is really the symbol for one, 
several or many tangible institutions. The 
use of the phrase is a reflection of shrinking 
man’s alienation from the sources of power 
with which he must deal, but from which 
he feels farther and farther removed, Man 
senses a conspiracy in the realignment of 
his relationships to the institutions of his 
time. 

Our society has arrived at few final solu- 
tions to this dilemma. The evolving bureau- 
cratic model of the Peace Corps is, I believe, 
to be one of them. We recognize the structure 
as a means to an end, and it is designed to 
enhance both the individual and the goals 
of the institution. 

It is no secret that the Peace Corps is con- 
sidered within the organization charts of the 
United States Government. But most stu- 
dents of government recognize the unique 
niche occupied in that structure by the 
Peace Corps. Our annual appropriations bill 
is voted on by the Congress along with other 
appropriations for foreign assistance. Under 
the legislation passed by the Congress in 1961, 
authority for the administration of the Peace 
Corps was delegated to the President. He 
subsequently delegated that authority to the 
Secretary of State, who in turn delegated 
the authority to the Director of the Peace 
Corps. 

At one point in the crucial formulation 
stages of the Peace Corps, there was consid- 
erable pressure on the part of some bureau- 
crats to place the agency under existing 
structures. A presidential task force recom- 
mended against any real independence for 
the Peace Corps, saying that it should be 
part of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, Sargent Shriver contested this with 
President Kennedy, who was adamant. He 
then went to Vice President Johnson who in- 
tervened and persuaded Kennedy to change 
his decision. To win acceptance from the 
American public and from the Congress, 
Johnson said, the new wine has to be put 
in a new bottle. And that is how the Peace 
Corps came to be classified an independent 
agency. The independence was spelled out in 
clear and umistakable terms—the Peace 
Corps was to operate apart from foreign poli- 
cy—it was to be a political—not a part of 
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the quid pro quo of diplomacy. As the Sec- 
retary of State has said, “The Peace Corps 
cannot be used as an instrument of foreign 
policy, for to do so would be to destroy its 
contribution to our foreign policy.” 

Peace Corps country directors have firmly 
resisted the increasingly rare attempts to 
consider Peace Corps Volunteers as members 
of the official American community. One of 
our country directors said to his Volunteers: 
“I am a member of the country team. You 
are not. If I want to see a Minister of the 
President, I’m required to check with the 
Ambassador or the Deputy Chief of Mission. 
You are not. Let me know what you're up 
to because I may have to catch you on the 
way out. But it won’t take an Act of Con- 
gress before you can move.” 

Peace Corps Volunteers do not carry official 
passports, nor do they receive extra allow- 
ances for hardship posts, or have commissary 
and PX and diplomatic mail pouch privileges. 

Once back home it is another matter. I 
understand that one fourth of a recent grad- 
uating class at the Foreign Service Institute 
consisted of former Peace Corps Volunteers. 
Someday I hope that Peace Corps service will 
be a required prerequisite to duty in the 
foreign service. I can think of no more mean- 
ingful experience and preparation for those 
who will make foreign policy. 

Rather than consider the Peace Corps as an 
instrument of foreign policy, I think it is 
more correct to say that it is an instrument 
of domestic policy in 57 nations. 

In many cases, the establishments in these 
countries are new, the result of independence 
movements since World War II. In other 
instances, the agencies are new governmen- 
tal responses to problems; in some cases 
Volunteers find no local structure whatsoever. 
Wherever they are, though, the Volunteers 
are communicating by words and by action, 
that the old ways are not the only ways, that 
old systems can perform new tasks or that 
new structures can be devised where others 
have failed. These Volunteers represent no 
“unseen” establishment or bureaucracy. By 
training, they are sensitive to the conditions 
of the country in which they serve; by ex- 
perience, they learn the requirements of the 
last agencies to which they are assigned. 
Thus, the Peace Corps is both the carrier 
and the repository of their sincere ideals, In 
this sense the Peace Corps is very much a 
conduit instead of a logical system for ad- 
ministration and control. 

I once heard a minister criticize the for- 
eign mission arm of his church for the man- 
ner in which it had mapped its mission 
units—the huge wall map had ribbons run- 
ning from a large nail in New York City to 
scores Of small pins throughout the world. 
All roads led to and from New York. In the 
Peace Corps all we have is a map of 57 coun- 
tries, We have plenty of pins and some paint 
for our map, but no ribbons running to and 
from Washington. 

The point is the we don't want a “Peace 
Corps program for Kenya.” We have no Kenya 
program, no Malaysia program, no Colombia 


program. 

There will be, we hope, a Kenya program 
for the Peace Corps, a Malaysia Peace Corps, 
a Colombia Peace Corps. If we perform well, 
there will be 57 Peace Corps. But such pro- 
grams come because in each instance where 
they may happen, leaders are satisfied that 
the organization, like the best of our Vol- 
unteers, learned to lead by staying a step 
behind; by stimulating leadership in others— 
and then living with the consequences of the 
leadership of others, 

For example, in Turkey recently we took 
great interest in the proposal of a foreign 
agency which would have placed develop- 
ment funds in the hands of local farmers 
with no collateral and a minimum of red 
tape. But we knew that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment had little interest in the program, 
beyond official permission, and local busi- 
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nessmen had little confidence in the idea. 
Therefore, we stood aside. It didn't matter 
that we may have thought the project viable. 
The point is that the Turks themselves con- 
sidered it unworkable. 

Sometimes our own manifestations of 
“brain power” trip us up. We have had a 
large English-teaching program in Iran, 
where Volunteers are teaching in secondary 
schools to make up for a critical shortage 
of teachers. Then we hired an American 
specialist, who began to speculate on how 
much greater impact would be derived if 
Volunteers could be advisers rather than 
teachers. Instead of just being English teach- 
ers as the Iranians had requested, they could 
be teacher trainers. Slowly he began pulling 
the Volunteers out of the classroom and used 
them to observe and criticize their counter- 
parts. 

It didn’t work. Iranians responsible for 
English teaching in the country simply lost 
interest and confidence in the Peace Corps. 
Here we were again—Americans being “help- 
ful” our way, deciding what was good for 
Iran. They left us alone, for they decided 
if we were doing little of value, at least we 
were harmless. 

Fortunately, the encounter had a happy 
outcome, for the Iranians were so surprised 
when the Peace Corps reversed itself in the 
field that they threw themselves with a 
will into the job of reassigning teachers as 
they were truly needed. Literally within 
days, the project again became relevant to 
the needs of Iran as their own people had 
determined, 

Volunteers and visiting Washington brain- 
power alike shared the responsibility for an- 
other important lesson—this one in French- 
speaking Africa. Right from the early days, 
Volunteers had been teaching English in for- 
mer colonies there. However, many thought- 
ful Volunteers had observed that there were 
other ways in which Volunteers could be of 
service to people, notably in agriculture and 
public health. Moreover, French citizens were 
there to be helpful themselves, and finally, 
people simply had to learn French anyway— 
so why add English? After much considera- 
tion, we made plans to ease back on English 
teaching in French Africa. 

Bear in mind, if you will, that our conclu- 
sions were drawn entirely from the best of 
intentions: they represented our ideals about 
new and better ways to be helpful. And the 
Volunteers’ thinking was reinforced by a 
brilliant analysis, turned in by a Peace Corps 
evaluator in a thorough report. 

But the Presidents and foreign ministers 
of French-speaking Africa knew their na- 
tion's wants more clearly, and I think we 
ought to count it ever as a compliment that 
they lost no time in telling us. We had sim- 
ply overlooked the aspirations of the people 
of Africa to talk with each other—and to talk 
in English, the language most vital for the 
study of the modern technologies. 

We reversed ourselves and quietly filed our 
brain power away. Volunteers continue to 
teach English as before, and such programs 
are expanding now. 

In Niger, Volunteers had been engaged in 
an adult literacy program for over four years, 
with little appetite. Government support 
seemed uncertain; transportation and mate- 
rials were not always reliable; jobs were ill- 
defined; and results were painfully slow. 
Every American criterion—timing, con- 
fidence, organization—tested wrong. We 
planned to withdraw. 

But then our hosts offered the sobering 
thought that the Peace Corps, after all, was 
supposed to be the organization which saw 
a struggle through; that we were supposed 
to be the patient ones who would stand by 
while a government tried to probe and find 
its best abilities to serve. 

We stayed with it—and perhaps that de- 
cision had some bearing on President Diori 
Hamant's own decision, during a recent visit 
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here, to cut short any part of his schedule 
except his time with Volunteers training 
for service in his country, because, as he 
pointed out, they were so much a part of 
his people. 

At times, decisions abroad entail some 
strain on the part of our colleagues. In 
Kenya, for example, the government decided 
that a rich farm region, the “White High- 
lands,” which had long been the preserve 
of the prosperous European farmers, should 
be restored to African ownership. The issue 
was sensitive and political. We were warned 
of tribal rivalries and racial resentments. 
But the government asked, and the Volun- 
teers went. They organized the transfer well, 
helping black Kenyans to enter into the 
region on a profitable basis. 

An instance which has not escaped atten- 
tion, of course, is the decision to aid in 
Family Planning Programs, notably in India, 
Simply, the largest democracy in the world 
has elected to turn to family planning as a 
key measure in making life viable for its 
more than five hundred million people. The 
nation is growing now at the rate of a mil- 
lion people every month, 

We were asked to help; we sent help, For 
the past years, Volunteers have been con- 
fined to the promotional and educational 
aspects of the various state programs. This 
venture met with some criticism at home, 
and our critics included leaders who we 
have long been proud to count as allies. Yet 
we could do no other. 

And we are going to do more. Shortly, 12 
nurses will start work in the Punjab, to assist 
in training Indian nurses in both pre-in- 
sertion and follow-up care as part of the 
interuterine device program underway there. 

The Government of India has requested 
that every Volunteer who chooses to do so 
promote Family Planning education wher- 
ever possible. The Peace Corps has agreed. 
Right now all one thousand Volunteers in 
India receive copies of India’s Family Plan- 
ning literature, and the government has re- 
quested that each of them promotes the 
Family Planning symbol now being publi- 
cized throughout the country. We have 
agreed to this, also. 

This summer, incidentally, Family Plan- 
ning educational materials will be made 
available to every Peace Corps trainee who 
wishes to have it in the event they are 
called upon to assist in such promotional 
programs by host governments in lands where 
they will serve. 

In these and countless other ways, we 
are learning to ease our hands off the deci- 
sion-making power, perhaps as foreign na- 
tionals have never done before, In time, per- 
haps, we shall not know of such transitions 
as surrenders of power because we will never 
become attuned to sharing power in the 
first place. 

These processes and experiences overseas 
certainly affect our own Peace Corps organi- 
zation, for we learn as we teach. Where the 
Volunteers identify with the spirit, more 
than the body, of an organization, a paradox 
is posed for those of us who have Inherited 
the title and roles of “administrators.” For 
the same spirited people who hardly ac- 
knowledge the Peace Corps as government— 
who perhaps could not care less for Wash 
ington” or “the bureaucracy” or the Estab- 
lishment’”—those very people are becoming 
a vital force in the achievement of goals 
“Washington” and the rest of the nation wish 
so desperately to attain. Time will judge 
them, but we who have served near them 
know how to place our bets. 

As for the administration, time, too, will 
haye its way. The Peace Corps is the first 
government agency in history to limit the 
duration of staff appointments. The maxi- 
mum tour is five years. The bottom half of 
the inverted pyramid—perhaps we should 
call it the lower-archy—tends to rotate 
much faster than that. A staff member knows 
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it is time to quit when he starts reciting the 
way it was done last time. 

Such turnover demonstrates one element 
of what Professor Warren G. Bennis, an as- 
tute student of bureaucracy, has anticipated 
for the future: rapidly changing temporary 
systems made up of groups arranged on or- 
ganic rather than mechanical models. They 
will evolve in response to a problem rather 
than to programmed role expectations. Exec- 
utives will be differentiated not vertically, ac- 
cording to rank and role, but flexibly and 
functionally according to skill and profes- 
sional training. Adaptive, problem-solving, 
temporary systems will replace bureaucracy. 

Even as this process develops, a drop in 
manual jobs will be more than compensated 
for by growth in service type organizations 
such as the Peace Corps. Professor Bennis 
says: “In times of change, where there is a 
discrepancy between cultures, when indus- 
trialization and especially urbanization pro- 
ceeds rapidly, the market for men with train- 
ing and skill in human interaction in- 
creases.” The professor estimates that no less 
than 40 per cent of the population will be 
involved in this type of job. 

If the professor is correct, we will have a 
pyramid to outstrip those of Cheops and 
Rameses combined. 

That is a Peace Corps for tomorrow. It is 
in the making, by a generation of Volunteers 
who as problem solvers have chosen this 
unique and adaptable structure of the 
Peace Corps as their means to personal and 
public progress. In refining their roles, as 
individuals, they have created a “cool” Peace 
Corps, which is involving, highly participa- 
tory, and best defined in terms of the individ- 
ual, They have carried the action, and the 
institution of the Peace Corps, overseas. They 
Tepresent no policy save that which they 
were invited to serve, no establishment save 
the 57 which invited them. 

Our own non-bureaucracy, the 58th estab- 
lishment, will someday attract a historian of 
its labors, if not an archaeologist for its in- 
stitutional pyramid. I assure you that then, 
as now, the Peace Corps Volunteers will be 
writing the history of the Peace Corps in the 
first person, future tense. 


Action for the Nation’s Good 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
offices of the Nassau County executive, 
Mr, Eugene H. Nickerson, for his action 
in promptly responding to the Presi- 
dent’s effort to bring the Government- 
Business Training and Placement Coun- 
cil on Long Island to fruition. Also to be 
congratulated is the Long Island Associ- 
ation for its prompt support to this nec- 
essary manpower project. It is this type 
of response that will undoubtedly lead to 
solving many of the problems that now 
beset the unemployed and the unemploy- 
able. The statements of the county exec- 
utive, Mr. Nickerson, and the Long Island 
Association program development direc- 
tor are as follows: 

LIA Norirtes HENRY Forn II or Lone ISLAND 
GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS TRAINING AND 
PLACEMENT COUNCIL 
Lone ISLAND, N.Y., February 23.—The Long 

Island Association of Commerce & Industry 

this week notified the Chairman of President 

Johnson’s National Alliance of Businessmen 

Council of the LIA’s regionally sponsored 

training council. 
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In a telegram to Henry Ford II; Howard J. 
Gresens, LIA Chairman of the Government- 
Business group and Director of Personnel for 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory said: 
(Telegram) 

“Creation of the Long Island Government- 
Business Training and Placement Council 
under sponsorship of the Long Island Asso- 
ciation of Commerce & Industry was an- 
nounced publicly today. This new organiza- 
tion supported by our County Governments 
and endorsed by the State Department of 
Commerce and State Employment Service is 
gearing itself to participate in the jobs pro- 
gram to which your National Alliance of 
Businessmen is serving as the President's 
Advisory body. We are anxious to cooperate 
and learn how our efforts can be maximized 
in our goal to find work for the hard-core 
unemployed. Your assistance and advice to 
us will be appreciated. Our cooperation is 


pledged.” 


STATEMENT OF NASSAU COUNTY EXECUTIVE 
EUGENE H. NICKERSON ON ESTABLISHMENT 
OF GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS TRAINING AND 
PLACEMENT COUNCIL FOR LONG ISLAND, FEB- 
RUARY 20, 1968 


The establishment of a Government- 
Business Training and Placement Council on 
Long Island signifies a forward step in the 
continuing efforts of both government and 
business to prepare the unemployed, who are 
most often lacking in education and skills, 
for rewarding employment in private indus- 
try. 


I hope that by bringing together the 
knowledge which business has of its specific 
manpower needs, and the knowledge which 
government has concerning the educational 
and social service needs of the hard-core un- 
employed, the newly established Council will 
make possible a more effective and better- 
coordinated employment program in Nassau 
County. Certainly it will merit the full co- 
operation of all our Nassau County agencies. 

The more we try to raise our disadvan- 
taged families above the poverty level, the 
more aware we become of the complexity of 
the task. The federal government’s new 
“JOBS” Program recognizes this complexity 
by providing funds for supportive services 
such as day care and transportation, as well 
as for remedial education. I will be pleased 
to support the Council’s application for fed- 
eral funds under the “JOBS” Program. 

In addition to commending the Long 
Island Association for its initiative in this 
program, I wish to welcome the support 
which the LIA is giving to our program for 
summer employment of youths from the 
poverty areas. Summer employment can be 
an important step in preventing the chain of 
events which leads to dropping out of school, 
discouragement and lifelong poverty. 


Changing the Guard 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 25, 1968, issue of the Hearst 
Newspapers contains an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “Changing the Guard,” 
written by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr. Mr. Hearst, who has known all the 
Secretaries of Defense since James For- 
restal, offers considerable hope that 
Clark Clifford will support policies that 
will make this country stronger. 

For example, on the issue of nuclear 
strength, Mr. Hearst predicts that Clif- 
ford will move to reestablish U.S. su- 
premacy over the Soviet Union, and will 
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discard the nuclear parity” theory of his 
predecessor. He supports a follow-on 
bomber to the B-52 and nuclear-powered 
warships. Further, there is already evi- 
dence that Mr. Clifford will not antag- 
onize military leaders by ignoring their 
advice, as Mr. McNamara has done so 
often in the past. 

It is also my hope that Mr. Clifford 
will move quickly to recommend steps 
that will put the country on a suitable 
footing to conduct the war in Vietnam, 
and will remove the restrictions that 
have hampered our military men during 
3 frustrating years of combat opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eprror’s REPORT: CHANGING THE GUARD 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON.—The man he’s replacing is 
on the short side of six feet, has straight, 
slicked-back dark brown hair, wears round 
glasses through which smallish eyes look out 
coldly from a not too friendly narrow face. 

The fact is he doesn’t have too many 
friends, either in civvies (on Capitol Hill) 
or in uniform (among the Armed Forces). 

The new guy—my friend for 20-odd years 
is in most ways just about the complete op- 
posite: he is tall (about 6’ 1”), broad- 
shouldered, has wavy ash blond hair framing 
a broad forehead and grey eyes with creases 
at their edges from smiling. In brief, he 
looks like a cross between Ralph Bellamy and 
Charlton Heston, only handsomer. 

Besides that, he makes friends easily and 
keeps them a long time. 

By now I’m sure you've guessed that our 
mystery guest is none other than the real 
Clark M. Clifford, who, on March 1, will be 
the new Secretary of Defense, succeeding 
Robert S. McNamara. 

After pointing out the differences in the 
two men, I do want to stress that there are 
two things they have in common—great 
patriotism and administrative ability. 

Im not bragging—just stating a fact 
when I say I have known all the Secretaries 
of Defense, starting with James Forrestal, the 
first one. And I’m not just flattering Clark— 
just telling the truth—when I say that I 
think he’s probably better equipped—by 
character, disposition, ability and back- 
ground—than any of his predecessors. 

Why, Clark helped write—and then re- 
write—the legislation which was designed to 
unify the Armed Forces and which defined 
the duties and responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Younger people will not realize how mo- 
mentous and troublesome a piece of legisla- 
tion that was because of the bitter antago- 
nisms between the services. And strangely 
enough among the most steadfast opponents 
of unification was Jim Forrestal, who had 
been brainwashed by the admirals. They 
hated being considered on an equal basis 
with mud-slogging foot soldiers and the 
fledgling force of feather-brained flyers. 

It was a stroke of genius for Harry S. 
Truman to name Forrestal the first secretary. 
Truman realized that whatever his personal 
views, Jim Forrestal’s sense of duty would 
lead him into the course that was best for 
the forces and the country—unification. 

One helluva lot of water has passed under 
the keel of the USS Forrestal since Jim's 
untimely death, but today the forces—partic- 
ularly in wartime—are truly united. And the 
new secretary, Clark Clifford, pays unreserved 
tribute to his predecessor, Bob McNamara, 
for completing the work that Forrestal 
started. 
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A funny coincidence surrounds Clark Clif- 
ford’s coming to Washington. His home town 
is St. Louis, Missouri, the same state Truman 
came from (remember?). But the coinci- 
dence—odd by Washington standards—is 
that when he was named assistant Naval 
aide in the White House in 1945 he was com- 
pletely unknown to HST. 

Since that time though he has been quite 
well and favorably known to each and every 
President, which gives you an idea of my 
friend’s character and capabilities. He was 
special counsel to Truman, helped arrange 
the transfer of power from Eisenhower to 
Kennedy, has been one of Lyndon Johnson’s 
closest advisors. 

Our conversation this week was off-the- 
record but his views on vital matters of 
state are spread out on the record because 
of the careful grilling the Senate gave him 
before confirming his nomination as secre- 
tary. A lot of senators rued the day they ever 
let McNamara into the Pentagon. 

The day I went in to see Clifford the news- 
papers were frontpaging stories about the 
fact the Soviet Union seems to be catching up 
with the United States in nuclear capability. 
There's no doubt in my mind that American 
superiority has helped keep what little peace 
the world has enjoyed. 

McNamara has been willing to settle for 
“nuclear parity” between the two nuclear 
superpowers. Clifford obviously has a lot of 

and re-assessing to do before he 
makes a final recommendation to President 
Johnson, but most Americans will be relieved 
to hear that he leans to “nuclear supremacy” 
for the United States. 

McNamara has particularly outraged the 
Armed Services by going against their advice 
on matters they think they're better 
equipped to analyze than the civilian 
secretary. 

McNamara has opposed producing another 
manned bomber to succeed the B-52. Clifford 
“intuitively” suports a follow-on bomber. 

The Navy thinks McNamara blundered in 
stopping the construction of nuclear-powered 
warships. Clifford favors building more of 
them, although he isn't committed to do so. 

And on the value of American bombing of 
North Vietnam, Clifford clearly feels more 
strongly than McNamara that it serves a vital 
purpose in reducing the flow of Communist 
manpower and materiel from North Vietnam 
into the South. 

There's another aspect of the Allied effort 
in Vienam that I think has been neglected 
and Clifford’s track record offers some hope. 
It has never been American policy to get a 
lot of our troops involved in an Asian war. 
But, except for South Korea, our Asian Allies 
are contributing very few fighting men to 
the battle against Communism. 

Last year Clifford and Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
made a swing through the Pacific nations 
which have joined us in Vietnam, and he 
made it clear that the U.S. wants to see more 
help on the battlefield from them. I hope and 
expect he'll keep the pressure on. 

I predict that Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford will do a great deal to establish a new 
harmony between the Pentagon and Capitol 
Hill—excepting of course Senators Morse or 
Fulbright—and among the civilian and uni- 
form groups in the Defense Establishment. 

We could sure use now a new wave of uni- 
fication in this country's efforts against its 
enemies. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, too often 


we read and hear about misguided young 
people, so it is always a pleasure to call 
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special attention to the many—the vast 
majority—of our teenagers who are 
proud to be Americans and are growing 
up to be the kind of citizens we of our 
generation will be happy to see take over 
the reins of our country. 

Just such teenagers are the more than 
1,300 students who competed in the re- 
cent “Voice of Democracy” contest con- 
ducted in the Sixth Massachusetts Con- 
gressional District by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars posts comprising District 
10, Essex County Council, Department 
of Massachusetts. 

The winning essay, on Freedom's 
Challenge,” was written by 17-year-old 
Janice M. Gallant of 68 Dearborn Street, 
Salem, Mass., a student at St. James 
High School in that city. It is heartening 
to know that the rare privilege of being 
an American is understood by members 
of the upcoming generation; and in the 
hope that other young people may derive 
inspiration from her views, I appreciate 
this opportunity to present Miss 
Gallant’s essay, as follows: 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Janice M. Gallant) 


Freedom challenges me, one teenager 
among millions in the United States of Amer- 
ica, And I accept this challenge, for my 
country needs me. Yes, it needs me as much 
as it needs the Constitution. It needs me as 
much as it needs a governing system. I am 
important. And because I am so important, 
it is my duty to accept this challenge of 
freedom; that is, to care. 

Care—it’s a very simple word. But in this 
word the future of my country lies. I must 
care when the rights of people I meet every 
day are being ignored or when the religion of 
another is being condemned. I must care 
when the property of another is being un- 
justly destroyed, or when someone is being 
degraded because of his race or color. When a 
man is being jeered because he speaks what 
he believes, I must be concerned. And I must 
care when I am not fulfilling my responsi- 
bility as a student or just as a person. I must 
care when litter is thrown on my American 
streets and highways, or when Nature is 
destroyed by thoughtless individuals. All in 
all, I must care when personal, political, prop- 
erty or religious rights of any institution or 
person are ignored. 

So, I care! I see the challenge. Freedom 
cannot be safeguarded unless I help right 
these wrongs. Now that I care, it is my 
duty to use my liberties and freedoms in the 
right way; that is to see that all men are 
equal in my eyes, and have the American 
freedoms he deserves. It is my duty as a per- 
son as well as a citizen to help where I am 
needed for the betterment of my society. Does 
this mean that I should go help with the 
Civil Rights Issue in the South? Or should 
I give my help in Vietnam? No! My role right 
now is as a student. 

I must begin in these surroundings, for 
my environment is a small part of America. 
This is where I am needed. Many people I 
now meet may forget and ignore the rights 
of others. They may overlook this challenge 
of every citizen in the United States of Amer- 
ica. And when they do, it will be the turning 
point of a new era in the history of the 
United States. But I can’t overlook it. I have 
found the real essence of freedom, caring for 
all, and I feel it is my duty to live up to it. 
I must not ignore this challenge for one sec- 
ond of one day. Twenty-four hours of each 
day I must be the keeper of the American 
freedoms, my freedoms. This demands the 
best of me. And I am willing to accept it. 
Every day will be a challenge for me to prac- 
tice the principles which I believe and want 
believed. I must begin now, in this stage of 
my life, to work for freedom. 
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Freedom cannot and will not exist if I re- 
fuse to accept the challenge of caring. And 
it is a challenge. What could be harder than 
to be called upon to be concerned of 200,- 
000,000 Americans? But I want freedom! I 
want to be free to speak what I feel or wor- 
ship where I want. I want to be free to help 
with the governing system of my country. 
But most of all, I want to be free to be me! 
I want to be free to be an individual. 

My American democracy is really not a 
form of government. It is not the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is a way of living 
together, created by man, so that he may be 
free: free to speak, to believe, to choose, to 
change, to hoid firm, and free from want 
and fear. The day when my fellow Americans 
and I stop caring about our country, will 
be the day when the words to the Star 
Spangled Banner will be changed to: “. .. the 
land once of the free, and once of the brave.” 


A Helpful Statement on Aid 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks a number of incidents have fo- 
cused unfavorable attention on a few in- 
dividual employees of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

Because of the confusion. surrounding 
these cases, I asked the agency for a 
copy of the remarks made 10 days ago 
by Administrator William S. Gaud to 
the employees of AID. The remarks, I 
believe, help to clear away much of the 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Gaud meets the issues head on. He 
discusses the three cases in some detail 
and makes no effort to gloss over or con- 
ceal what appear to be some mistakes 
within his organization. At the same 
time, he notes the need not to put all 
details of one of the cases on the record 
because the agency “cannot take the 
risk of prejudicing the further investi- 
gation and possible prosecution of this 
case. Nor can we take the risk of violat- 
ing the rights of the individuals in- 
volved.” 

In connection with two of the cases, 
Mr. Gaud stresses two points which I 
feel are worth quoting: 

First—We in AID are determined to police 
our operations to the very best of our ability. 
We will tolerate no monkeybusiness in this 
Agency. We will take prompt and vigorous 
action whenever we find any evidence of it. 
We will not overlook any evidence of wrong- 
doing, we will let no evidence of misconduct 
gather dust in our files, we will sweep no 
dirt under the carpet. And I submit that 
our handling of the two cases I’ve just been 
discussing demonstrates this convincingly. 

Second—Some of our critics have said that 
these cases cast doubt on the integrity of the 
whole AID operation. Nonsense. The vast 
majority of the employees of this Agency 
are honest, loyal, devoted, and hard-working 
people. These are isolated cases. They are 


not representative. It is outrageous to sug- 
gest that they are. 


Mr. Speaker, the full text of Mr. 
Gaud’s statement follows: 


I have called you together today to discuss 
the cases which have been the subject of 
so much comment in the last few weeks. 
I want to give you my views on them and 
say a little bit about how I think we in the 
Agency should carry on our business. 
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First, the Antwerp excess property case. 

In carrying out our excess property pro- 
gram we have established a number of 
rehabilitation centers around the world, and 
have entered into contracts with local con- 
tractors to repair and refurbish the excess 
equipment. One of these centers is in 
Antwerp, Belgium. 

This past summer we began an intensive 
investigation and audit with respect to the 
performance of the Belgian contractor. In 
the course of that investigation it became 
apparent that the conduct of some of the 
AJ. D. officials concerned with that contract 
raised serious questions. Our investigation 
then took two parallel courses; one with 
respect to the operations and books of the 
contractor, the other with respect to the 
conduct of these employees. 

As a result of our audit of the contractor's 
operation, we have notified him of claims 
amounting to about $250,000 arising from al- 
leged overcharging and excessive billing. The 
contractor denies the validity of all these 
claims. Nevertheless, to protect the United 
States, we have withheld payments from the 
contractor to cover the claims. 

During the course of our investigation, 
four A.ID. employees resigned when con- 
fronted by the Agency with facts which 
seemed to us to indicate improper behavior 
on their part. All four of them assert they 
were guilty of no wrongdoing or improper 
conduct. 

We have sent our files on this entire matter 
to the Department of Justice for such action 
if any as it deems appropriate. We are now 
cooperating with the Department of Justice 
in a further investigation of the matter. We 
have also prepared a written summary of our 
investigation and delivered it to four com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

Despite this, some of our critics have 
accused us of covering up—of trying to 
sweep the whole business under the rug. 
Rubbish! I know of no other word for it: 
rubbish! 

Some wild stories have circulated about 
this case. For example, some stories have 
referred to claims of $250,000 arising out of 
kickbacks to A.I.D. employees. There is not 
a word of truth in this. Our claims against 
the contractor are for over-billing and ex- 
cessive charging—not for kickbacks to A.I.D. 
employees. 

In the interest of accuracy, and in order 
to put a stop to wild rumors, it is tempting 
to put all the details of this case on the 
record, But we cannot do it. We cannot take 
the risk of prejudicing the further investiga- 
tion and possible prosecution of this case. 
Nor can we take the risk of violating the 
rights of the individuals involved. No matter 
how much other people may talk, we in 
AID. must keep silent in fairness to the 
interests of our own Government and of 
the individuals involved. 

The next matter to which I want to refer 
relates to an Official here in Washington 
who—as it appears to us—has been padding 
his expense account. Separation charges 
have been served on him. The regular pro- 
cesses available to every Government em- 
ployee with respect to a right to reply and 
to have his case considered dispassionately 
are being preserved and adhered to in his 
case. He has a right to reply to the charges, 
to demand a hearing, and to appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission. Here again, neither 
I nor anyone else in A.L.D. is going to prej- 
udice his rights by discussing the facts 
before a final determination is arrived at. 
Civil Service Commission rules are rigorous 
in this respect. And my own sense of fair 
play and due process leads me to the same 
conclusion: 

I want to stress two points in connection 
with these two cases: 

First—We in A.ID. are determined to 
police our operations to the very best of our 
ability. We will tolerate no monkeybusiness 
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in this Agency. We will take prompt and 
vigorous action whenever we find any evi- 
dence of it. We will not overlook any evidence 
of wrongdoing, we will let no evidence of 
misconduct gather dust in our files, we will 
sweep no dirt under the carpet. And I sub- 
mit that our handling of the two cases I’ve 
just been discussing demonstrates this con- 
vincingly. 

Second—Some of our critics have said that 
these cases cast doubt on the integrity of 
the whole AID. operation. Nonsense. The 
vast majority of the employees in this Agency 
are honest, loyal, devoted, and hard-working 
people. These are isolated cases. They are not 
representative. It is outrageous to suggest 
that they are. 

Now let me say a few words about another 
matter which has received a good deal of 
publicity in the last few days: the February 
15 report of the Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I doubt if many of you have seen this 
report. It is 11 pages long and is headed 
“Some Recent Examples of the Work of the 
Office of the Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance.” 

The report contains some 55 items con- 
cerning the A.I.D. program, the Military As- 
sistance Program, PL-480 projects, and the 
operations of the Peace Corps, 

Of the A.I.D. items, some were brought to 
our attention by the Inspector General in 
1965, some in 1966, some in 1967 and a few 
in 1968. 

The Inspector General’s Office, as most of 
you know, was created by the Congress. The 
Inspector General reports directly to the 
Secretary of State, not to me. His investiga- 
tion, audit and review of foreign assistance 
programs supplement those which we our- 
selves conduct and those which are conducted 
by the General Accounting Office. 

We have had very close contact and a very 
good working relationship with the Inspector 
General and his staff. We take seriously the 
shortcomings which they point out to us, and 
do our best to correct them. 

The fact that they have found shortcom- 
ings in our operations—the fact that our own 
investigators and auditors also find short- 
comings in our operations—is almost in- 
evitable in an Agency of over 10,000 employ- 
ees half of whom are stationed in some 60 
countries around the world, which has the 
responsibility of administering a program as 
complicated, diverse and far-flung as ours. 
There are bound to be some mistakes, some 
bad decisions, some errors of judgment and 
some violations of our many regulations. 

I do not say this to condone these mistakes. 
Far from it. It is up to us to do everything 
within our power to avoid them—and to cor- 
rect them when they are discovered. But no 
matter how hard we try some mistakes will 
occur. 

Consider, for example, those cases where it 
turns out that items have been financed by 
A.LD. which are ineligible for AD. financing. 
As an example of this, the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s report refers to the importation of 
certain luxury items into the Dominican 
Republic. His original report to us indicated 
some $134,000 of ineligible transactions. This 
list was later reduced to $85,000, and a refund 
was received by A.I.D. in October 1967. 

The average person probably assumes that 
ALD. went out and bought these ineligible 
items and shipped them to the Dominican 
Republic. You and I know that’s not the 
way our program works. We act as bankers. 
We don’t buy things. We put the money in 
The Chase Bank, or in some other bank, to 
finance the importation of goods into the 
Dominican Republic by private suppliers and 
importers and rely upon them to comply 
with AJ. D. rules and regulations. The Bank 
pays out against shipping documents pre- 
sented by the private concerns that are 
involved. We then audit their transactions 
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and—if we find a violation on the part of 
the supplier or importer—move to obtain 
refunds and bar violators from further deal- 
ings with A.ID. 

That is what happened here. We were 
carrying out a $27 million crash program in 
an effort to bring political stability to the 
Dominican Republic. 99.6% of the funds 
were properly spent. Four-tenths of one 
per cent were not. But the taxpayer was 
protected by our filing a refund claim and 
obtaining payment on it. 

Again, I don’t condone the four-tenths of 
one per cent. 

Everyone in this Agency must constantly 
be on his toes to improve our operations. 
Over the past few years we have done much 
to improve our efficiency and effectiveness. 
We have hired more and better auditors, 
more and better investigators, more and 
better inspectors. We have improved our 
management techniques. We have learned 
more and more about how to carry on suc- 
cessfully @ program like ours. But we can 
do better still—and we must. I look to 
each of you to see to it that we constantly 
improve and tighten up our procedures, our 
operations and the implementation of our 
programs. You, who are supervisors in the 
Agency, are responsible not only for your 
own performance but for that of those who 
work under you. Closer supervision must be 
exercised. Irregularities and derelictions 
must be promptly and forcefully investi- 
gated. I look to every man and woman 
in the Agency to help us make more and 
more progress in this direction. 

I am proud of this Agency. I am proud of 
being its Administrator. I am proud of the 
people in it, and of what it is trying to do. 
For more than six years I have worked with 
many of you personally. I know the dedica- 
tion that is characteristic of you, and I feel 
deeply the importance of our job. 

We cannot afford to be deterred from 
achieving our goals by mistakes, snafus and 
boners that bring the kind of publicity we 
have been getting the last two weeks. 

The world stands today on the threshold 
of a great opportunity. Mankind realizes 
today as it never has before, the imperative 
necessity of achieving a balance between peo- 
ple and resources. The production of food 
must be increased wherever it is possible to 
do so. Technological breakthroughs which 
have produced new varieties of wheat, rice 
and corn—the availability of fertilizer in 
enormous quantities—these and other 
favorable factors carry the promise of a 
great agricultural revolution in the years 
Just ahead. 

There is almost equal awareness today of 
the need to control rapid population growth. 
This realization—and our ability to capitalize 
on it—adds a new dimension to everything 
that we and the underdeveloped world are 
doing. For the first time one can talk hope- 
fully of making real gains in per capita 
wealth and growth, of realizing man’s dream 
of a full stomach, better health, education 
and opportunity for all. Not today, not to- 
morrow, not next year. But in time—if we 
continue down the road on which we have 
made such a good start. 

Let’s don’t throw away our chance to help 
achieve these goals! 


More and More and More 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 1, 1968 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the list of - 


names in support of House concurrent 
resolution 622 grows. Yesterday another 
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25 distinguished Members of the House, 
headed by the gentleman from the great 
State of Washington, Mr. Tuomas S. 
Forey, added their names to the roster 
of those who desire to see France pay its 
long overdue World War I debt. 

When I first introduced this resolution 
it was said that I was on a “solo crusade.“ 
This solo, thanks to my colleagues, is 
now more like a symphony and its music 
shall be heard by Mr. de Gaulle. 


The Education for the Public Service Bill 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 1, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that many Members of Congress 
will be interested in reading the testi- 
mony of Dr. Stephen K. Bailey, the dis- 
tinguished dean of the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Syracuse University, on 
“The Education for the Public Service 
Bill” on which the Special Subcommittee 
on Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor has been conduct- 
ing hearings. 

Dean Bailey is an educator but he also 
served in a number of governmental 
positions and combines great knowledge 
both of education and the public service. 

I believe that his testimony this week 
contains not only a most thoughtful 
discussion of the importance of provid- 
ing better education opportunities for 
persons who plan to enter the public 
service at all levels of government but 
also a most eloquent commentary on 
ee of the problems facing our country 


T am therefore pleased to draw his 
statement to the attention of the House: 


A STATEMENT BY DR. STEPHEN K. BAILEY, 
DEAN OF THE MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, ON THE EDUCATION 
FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE BILL, TrTLe XII 
or H.R. 15067, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 26, 1968 


(Nore.—Dr. Stephen K. Bailey is Dean of 
the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs of Syracuse University, 
former Director of the Graduate Program of 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Princeton 
University, President of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York.) 

Madam Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee: The fact, Madam Chairman, that the 
two great passions in my life—education and 
the public service—coincide with the dem- 
onstrated concern of your own distinguished 
career, and with the key words of Title 
XII of the Bill before you, makes me es- 
pecially grateful for your invitation to ap- 
pear before this Special Subcommittee at 
this time. 

Some years ago, when I was Administra- 
tive Assistant to Senator William Benton of 
Connecticut, I was brought face to face with 
the operating dilemmas of the legislative 
process. The volume of business even then 
was staggering. Then, as now, unmet domes- 
tic needs of the nation had to be considered 
in the context of the financial and man- 
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power demands of an Asian war and of ubiq- 
uitous international tension. Then, as now, 
a bewildering variety of special groups— 
each with its own sincere view of the con- 
sonance of its wishes with the interest of the 
broader public—contended for legislative 
advantage and support. Then, as now, exec- 
utive agencies and various levels of our fed- 
eral system vied with one another for budg- 
etary or jurisdictional advantage. Then, as 
now, the normally healthy division in our 
government between President and Congress 
was in danger of producing a national paral- 
ysis of will—threatening effective and con- 
sistent responses to observed national and 
international pathologies. 

And yet, in retrospect, the world of 1951 
seems almost bucolic compared to the world 
of 1968, It is as though all of the generic 
problems of the recent past had suddenly 
taken an exponential leap without a com- 
parable jump in human wisdom and skill. 
The bonds of community at home and abroad 
seem suddenly to have become unglued. We 
are in danger of a nation of stran- 
gers and a world of sullen and apocalyptically 
dangerous tribal antipathies. Frustrated by 
the complexities and inertias of what we 
observe and experience, we either withdraw 
into protective self-indulgence or we lash out 
blindly at those whose prudence restrains 
our collective compulsions to trigger suicidal 
aggressions. 

It is in this context that you are consider- 
ing the Education for the Public Service 
Act, It is not that public officials are the only 
resources available for our national sal- 
vation. Self-government cannot be totally 
delegated. If community commitments of 
private, professional, and voluntary energies 
should wither away, politicians and bureau- 
crats would have no function but to preside 
over the melancholy wake of freedom. But 
if government cannot exist without the sup- 
port of an underlying society, the reverse is 
equally true. Government is the proximate 
guarantor of order and the major instrument 
of achieving those more positive values en- 
capsulated in the beautiful rhetoric of our 
Constitutional Preamble. And the very power 
and scope of government today, and the com- 
plexity of its agenda, make patent the need 
in the public services for the ablest and best 
educated of our citizens. To paraphrase 
Dwight L. Moody’s comment about religion, 
wee is too important to be left to 

ers. 


ONE-SIXTH OF THE LABOR FORCE EMPLOYED BY 
GOVERNMENT 

There are roughly 90,000 units of govern- 
ment in the United States. These units em- 
ploy directly over a sixth of our total labor 
force. Even so, thousands of important gov- 
ernment jobs remain unfilled. In 1964, for 
example, the Municipal Manpower Commis- 
sion found that one of every four professional 
jobs in New York City was vacant because of 
the shortage of qualified and interested ap- 
plicants, And the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has estimated the need for additional state 
and local administrative, professional, and 
technical personnel at nearly 3 million by 
1975. By then it is estimated that the federal 
government will need nearly an additional 
million civilian employees. 

At this very moment I can testify to the 
government manpower shortage from my 
own experience as Dean of the Maxwell 
School. Each year our average graduating 
class of about 50 young American master’s 
degree candidates in Public Administration 
is besieged by job recruiters from scores of 
federal, state, and local agencies. Last week, 
for example, the Commissioner of Adminis- 
tration of the State of Wisconsin and the 
Head of the New York City Housing and 
Development Authority both visited our 
campus. Health, Education, and Welfare; 
The Department of Defense; The Bureau of 
the Budget; Interior; TVA; and Housing 
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and Urban Development are among the Fed- 
eral agencies that have sent representatives 
to Syracuse in the past few weeks. Last year 
one of our students alone received 25 offers 
of public employment. And our situation 
is not unique. All major university centers 
of public administration and public affairs 
report that they could place several times 
the number of candidates they graduate. 
Yet in the face of this overwhelming de- 
mand for professionally educated manage- 
ment personnel, the national annual pro- 
duction of masters degrees in public ad- 
ministration was under 700, according to a 
quick survey by the American Society for 
Public Administration conducted in 1967. 

This shortage of trained administrative 
generalists and staff officers would be serious 
in itself, for there is an ever increasing need 
for men and women of broad background in 
public management at every level of govern- 
ment. But the problem is compounded by 
the fact that most higher positions in the 
government services are manned by people 
who have come out of highly specialized 
technical and professional backgrounds: en- 
gineering, law, education, forestry, agricul- 
tural science, social work, economics, busi- 
ness administration, medicine, and so on. 
Not only are not enough of the new crop of 
specialists opting for government service; 
many who do so opt are inadequately edu- 
cated in the arts and sciences of govern- 
mental affairs. There is nothing in the nor- 
mal professional training of an engineer 
or a doctor that would prepare him for the 
communications, organizational, human re- 
lations, and confliet- resolution problems 
that comprise the basic stuff of the public 
service. 


A VAST DISPARITY BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


We need more and infinitely better trained 
people entering government service than is 
presently the case. 

The reasons for this vast disparity be- 
tween supply and demand are numerous: 
the low prestige of public service in the na- 
tion at large and within the academic com- 
munity; the shortage of financial assistance 
for students in professional management 
programs; and the paucity of qualified in- 
structors. For each of these causes, the 
Education for the Public Service Bill pro- 
vides a strategic remedy. 

First, in its symbolic value alone, the bill 
would for the first time place public service 
education on a level with other kinds of pro- 
fessional education. Like engineering, law, 
teaching, and medicine, preparation in public 
administration and public policy is profes- 
sional training. The recognition extended 
by this Act would make a significant con- 
tribution to publicizing that fact. Second, in 
its provision of fellowships, the bill would 
vastly increase the number of students who 
could enroll in public affairs programs. And 
what is equally important, it would permit 
public service programs to compete for the 
very best students, students who are now 
attracted into other fields of graduate study 
where financial assistance is more plentiful. 
Third, in its provisions for training and re- 
training of faculty, the bill could contribute 
importantly to the expansion of the pool of 
qualified instructors for public service edu- 
cation. Fellowships of three year duration 
will permit the best students to achieve the 
doctorate degree, thus preparing them to 
serve both the public service and education 
for the public service in tandem or at differ- 
ent times in their careers. 

As noted earlier, however, most professional 
personnel in government do not receive their 
training in public management. The health 
sciences, engineering, social work, law, the 
natural sciences are all areas of great gov- 
ernment demand. The Education for the 
Public Service Act contains important sup- 
port for developing and implementing, in a 
variety of flexible organizational patterns, a 
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public service component in the curricula 
of professional schools, New and relevant 
courses will serve the twin purposes of at- 
tracting more professional school graduates 
into government and fitting them to operate 
more effectively in the unique environment 
of the public sector. 


NEEDED: MORE RELEVANT AND BETTER 
QUALITY COURSES 


But more fellowships and more courses 
are only half the answer to the problems of 
education for public affairs. The other half 
has to do with the quality of the courses 
we teach and their relevance to the chal- 
lenges confronting public executives at all 
levels of government. The role of computer 
technology, the problems of the inner city, 
social accounting systems, planning for the 
future, the internationalization of public 
policy, the changing patterns of creative fed- 
eralism, new management techniques, the 
control of environmental pollution, the inter- 
relationship among social, economic, and 
political developments—these are random but 
staggering examples of subject areas where 
educators and curricula need extensive 
updating. 

Clearly one of the most important impacts 
of the Education for the Public Service Act 
will be its provisions for grants to univer- 
sities to permit them to take a good hard 
look at their own offerings and to come up 
with better programs of public affairs educa- 
tion—and better ways of teaching. For we 
have barely begun to tap the exciting pos- 
sibilities for the utilization of techniques 
and technology for communicating more N- 
fectively and efficiently with our students. 
TV, programmed learning, audio-visual tech- 
niques are all underutilized; team teaching, 
syndicate and T-group techniques, self-in- 
struction all offer valuable improvements 
over traditional methods when properly em- 
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ployed. Innovative internships and exchange 
programs can be richly rewarding. But up 
until now we have had neither the time nor 
the resources to do the experimentation to 
determine what are the most productive 
teaching methods for different kinds of sub- 
ject matter with different types of students. 
In this area I see the provisions of Section 
1204 as a challenge to the universities and 
to private associations like the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration, the Inter- 
national City Managers Association and the 
Public Personnel Association to develop new 
knowledge and new ways of disseminating 
it, and to utilize existing capabilities in the 
stronger institutions to foster new capabil- 
ities through regional cooperative arrange- 
ments with institutions that are currently 
weak. None of these are easy tasks, but they 
must be faced and mastered if we are to up- 
grade the nation’s ability to develop and 
implement public policies to master our pub- 
lic problems. 

For this is really the purpose of Title XII, 
to improve the capacity of the American peo- 
ple to govern themselves. The vast new re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to the public service 
of state, local, and national governments 
can be met only by a vastly improved public 
service backstopped by universities with 
heightened capabilities for public purposes. 
Public Service Fellowships; newly devised 
internship and exchange programs; updated 
faculty, curricula, and teaching materials; 
and new kinds of institutional arrangements 
are all made possible by the Education for 
the Public Service Act. All will contribute to 
attracting and educating more and better 
qualified college and professional school stu- 
dents for careers in government. Together 
with the equally important provisions of the 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act, Title XII 
of the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968 constitutes a strategic program for 
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raising the quality of government in the 
United States. And the two bills are interre- 
lated, for in-service and mid-career training 
of existing Federal, state, and local officials 
must depend in no small measure upon uni- 
versity-based research, teaching materials, 
and talent. 
THE TIME IS NOW 

Madam Chairman, the President and the 
Congress have taken giant steps in recent 
years to develop appropriate legislative re- 
sponses to some of this nation’s most serious 
and intractable problems. This has been true 
in education, in health, in housing, in urban 
renewal, in civil rights, in transportation, in 
consumer protection, in social security, and 
so on. Billions of dollars have been appro- 
priated. New and exciting intergovernmental 
partnerships have been established. These 
responses have been heartening. But without 
trained men and women to carry out these 
complex functions with imagination and 
skill, the laws themselves can be thwarted by 
administrative Incompetence and can them- 
selves create a bureaucratic quicksand 
perilous to freedom itself. 

Unless Congress helps our educational 
institutions to attract and to prepare out- 
standing young people for modern pubic serv- 
ice careers, the great hopes and purposes of 
our government cannot possibly be achieved. 
We cannot, in Lord Balfour’s great phrase 
continue to be “so fundamentally at one that 
we can safely afford to bicker.” We cannot 
harness our collective and diverse energies for 
the accomplishment of common and humane 
goals 


In the long run, the legislation before you 
may spell the difference between success and 
failure for what is surely “the last best 
hope on earth.” 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. I shall be 
happy to discuss, to the best of my abilities, 
any questions the Committee may have. 


SENATE—Saturday, March 2, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, amid the tensions of 
these days we seek in Thy presence a 
saving experience of inner quiet and 
certainty. 

We thank Thee that this is our Amer- 
ica, and that amid all the contentions 
and convulsions of these days, still we 
can say with utter confidence, “God lives 
and the Government at Washington still 
stands,” and with Thy help will continue 
to stand as the beacon light of truth in 
these days so fraught with destiny. 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 

The Lord make His face shine upon 
thee and be gracious unto thee. The 
Lord lift up His countenance upon thee 
and give thee peace. 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 1, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my great pleasure and grati- 
tude that President Johnson announced 
on yesterday that he was summoning all 
parties in the 231-day copper strike to an 
emergency conference at the White 
House on Monday. 

I am also glad that the President made 
it quite plain in his request to the parties 
that he expected them not only to come— 
and I am sure they will accept his in- 
vitation—but also to work on an around- 
the-clock basis, to the end that a settle- 
ment of this most serious economic dis- 
ruption in the five Western States pri- 
marily affected will be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I wish 
to concur with the distinguished major- 
ity leader that this is a breakthrough 
with respect to this strike. The President, 


with all good will, has indicated that he 
wants these people to come in and bar- 
gain collectively on words that Senator 
MANSFIELD and I used in our telegrams, 
that those words are “without precon- 
ditions,” without any of the other conces- 
sions, to come in and lay all these ne- 
gotiable things on the table. 

If the companies will come in and de- 
clare that they will give economic bene- 
fits and a substantial wage increase and 
the unions will come in and withdraw 
some of the bargaining provisions they 
have laid down, I believe that, with the 
prestige of the President on the line, 
we will settle this unfortunate long 
drawn out strike. We will settle it for the 
benefit of the people involved, we will set- 
tle for industry, and we will settle it for 
the benefit of America. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROVISION FOR DISPOSITION OF FUNDS APPRO- 
PRIATED TO Pay JUDGMENT IN Favor OF 
CREEK NATION OF INDIANS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to provide for the disposition of 

funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
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favor of the Creek Nation of Indians of Okla- 
homa in Indian Claims Commission docket 
No. 276, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON DESALTING AND ELECTRICAL POWER 
GENERATION PROJECT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report regarding the progress and results 
obtained by the United States from partici- 
pation in the desalting and electrical power 
generation project (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


LOWER BRULE AND CROW CREEK INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to supplement Public Law 87-734 
and Public Law 87-735 which took title to 
certain lands in the Lower Brule and Crow 
Creek Indian Reservations (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


THIRD-PREFERENCE AND SIXTH-PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATION FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to third-preference and 
sixth-preference classifications for certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 

CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE FOR 
CERTAIN ALIEN 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& copy of an order granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by Yeu-Long 
Wang, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to this 
alien, and the reasons for granting such ap- 
plication (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Cavalier County Water 
Management District, of Langdon, 
N. Dak., praying for the enactment of 
legislation relating to flood control on the 
Pembina River, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3075. A bill for the relief of Dr. Richard 
Francis Power; and 

S. 3076. A bill for the relief of Dr. Miguel A. 
Gomez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S.3077. A bill for the relief of Olusegun 
Adewale Oduko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 3078. A bill to amend title 5, United 

States Code, to make the exemption from the 
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prohibition against participation in political 
activities applicable to the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia and the members of 
the District of Columbia Council; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
& separate heading.) 


S. 3078—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
MAKE THE EXEMPTION FROM THE 
PROHIBITION AGAINST PARTICI- 
PATION IN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
APPLICABLE TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA AND MEMBERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have today 
introduced a bill which would allow the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
and the members of the District of Co- 
lumbia Council to take an active part in 
political activity and campaigns. The 
Hatch Act, of course, generally prohibits 
an individual employed by the Federal 
Government from taking an active part 
in political management or in political 
campaigns. The act, however, expressly 
exempted the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia from this pro- 
hibition. It is appropriate that the free- 
dom to take part in political activities 
which was accorded to the former Com- 
missioners should be shared by their 
successors. 

The heads of the District of Columbia 
government should take an active part in 
the political life of their community. The 
legislation I am introducing would give 
them this opportunity. The assistant to 
the Commissioner is not covered by any 
proposal, and he would continue to be 
subject to the Hatch Act. The assistant 
to the Commissioner is not a successor 
to the powers of the former Board of 
Commissioners, who were exempted from 
the Hatch Act. Moreover, his function is 
not that of a political leader of the com- 
munity; rather he is a manager charged 
with carrying out the policy directives of 
the Commissioner and the Council. It is 
thus appropriate that he be barred from 
partisan political activities. 

This is not a partisan proposal. It is 
interesting to note that among the pres- 
ent nine members of the District of Co- 
lumbia Council, at least two Democrats 
and two Republicans have been active in 
party affairs. Thus, this is not a measure 
designed to help any particular political 
party or individual. Rather, it will bene- 
fit the entire community by allowing the 
heads of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment to assume their rightful role as 
active and representative political 
leaders. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3078) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to make the exemp- 
tion from the prohibition against par- 
ticipation in political activities appli- 
cable to the Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia and the members of the 
District of Columbia Council, introduced 
by Mr. BIBLE (by request) was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 591 AND 592 


Mr. COOPER submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to the bill (H.R. 2516) to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. COOPER, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

ji AMENDMENTS NOS. 593 AND 594 

Mr. MILLER submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. 
DIRKSEN to House bill 2516, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. MILLER, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


HEARINGS ON MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate under the 
chairmanship of Senator WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, will begin hearings on 
March 26 on the effect of railway merg- 
ers on mass transportation. The hear- 
ings, expected to last 3 days, will be 
held in room 5302, New Senate Office 
Building, and will commence at 10 a.m. 
each day. 

Persons wishing to testify on this sub- 
ject should contact Miss Doris I. Thomas, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, room 5226, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, telephone 225-6348. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
release that was issued by the office of 
Senator WILLIAMS of New Jersey be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, February 26—-The Housing 
and Urban Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
will conduct hearings into the effect of rail- 
road mergers on commuter service. 

Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D-NJ) 
who announced the hearings, said Senator 
John Sparkman, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee has agreed to set 
aside three days in late March for the hear- 
ings. Senator Williams will conduct the 
hearings. He is author of the existing Fed- 
eral Mass Transportation Program. 

Invited to testify at the hearings will be 
railroad executives, representatives of munic- 
ipal and regional transit agencies, federal 
officials, members of Congress, state trans- 
portation officials and representatives of the 
riding public. 

The witnesses will not be asked to address 
themselves to any specific legislation pres- 
ently before the committee. They will be 
asked to give their views on how the pres- 
ent rash of railroad mergers will affect com- 
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muter service, together with any recom- 
mendations they may have for legislative 
or administrative action designed to improve 
the service. 

Specific questions on which the subcom- 
mittee will seek testimony are: 

(1) Will the increased economic strength 
of the newly merged railroads lead to im- 
proved commuter service? 

(2) Will the absorption of the weaker 
railroad systems into larger systems enable 
commuter services to be put on a financially 
sound basis. 

(3) If not, what forms of cooperation be- 
tween private enterprise and government are 
necessary to maintain good commuter serv- 
ice? 

(4) Observations or suggestions concern- 
ing the existing Federal Mass Transporta- 
tion program. 

In announcing the hearings today, Sena- 
tor Williams said: “An increasing number of 
mergers is creating transportation giants and 
giving new economic strength to once ailing 
railroads. In my view, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has acted wisely in ap- 
proving these mergers. A strong and finan- 
cially sound railway network is still a vital 
part of our transportation system. 

“There is one aspect of these mergers that 
is of particular interest to the Subcommit- 
tee: the impact they will have on weak, near 
bankrupt commuter lines. 

“One of the new economic giants, the Penn 
Central Transportation System, will take over 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford. The 
Norfolk & Western, which seeks merger with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, is under court order 
to absorb the Erie Lackawanna, the Boston 
and Maine and the Delaware and Hudson. 

“The railroads, the so-called ‘weak sisters 
of the East’, are in serious economic condi- 
tion. The New Haven, for instance, is in 
bankruptcy and the Erie Lackawanna de- 
pends for its existence on subsidies from the 
State of New Jersey, 

“But one fact is paramount: these com- 
muter services are vital to those citizens who 
depend on them. 25,000 New Jerseyans a 
day travel on the Erie Lackawanna alone; the 
New York Central and the New Haven moves 
thousands daily to and from New York. 

“The question of the impact of these 
mergers on the commuter has not been dis- 
cussed or even raised. And there are big 
questions involved. 

“Will a portion of the savings resulting 
from these mergers be used for the benefit of 
good commuter service? 

“Will a change in the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Program or other federal, state or 
local assistance programs be required? 

“Is some new form of federal cooperation 
with the railroad industry indicated? 

“Will these mergers slow or, perhaps, even 
reverse, the trend of railroads to cut passen- 
ger service? 

“These hearings also will provide a forum 
for the voice of the commuter. And it’s im- 
portant that the commuter’s voice be heard 
before it is drowned out by the rumble of 
freight cars.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the chairman of the 
full committee making this announce- 
ment and giving all the details of how 
people can reach Miss Thomas. We are 
always willing to give everybody who 
wants to be heard an opportunity to be 
heard. 

This program is working and will work 
and we want to continue it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I wish to remind the Senate—I am 
sure it needs only a reminder—that the 
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distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
was the initiator of mass transit legis- 
lation in the Senate. I remember that 
he introduced a bill. It was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. We were having hearings on hous- 
ing when the Senator from New Jersey 
asked me if he might include the urban 
transit bill. I demurred at first, because 
I said it was not connected with hous- 
ing; but he convinced me that it was a 
very vital part of maintaining the down- 
town areas in our cities throughout the 
land. 

We had those hearings, and we put 
it through as a part of the housing bill 
on the Senate floor, on a trial basis, un- 
til we could see how it has worked out. 

The Senator from New Jersey probably 
knows more about the problem than any 
other Member of Congress, and when 
he says that it has been successful, I am 
sure he knows what he is talking about. 
I am very glad to follow his lead in the 
matter of mass transit, particularly ur- 
ban transit. We have not gone into in- 
terurban or transcontinental transit, but 
only mass transit as it pertains to the 
urban areas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I hope 
the Senator’s words were taken down. 
I cannot express to the chairman of the 
full committee how grateful I am for his 
statements. I am grateful, indeed. I hope 
his words were taken down. I will re- 
member them forever. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 


THE “FAT” DOCTORS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, some days 
ago the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee concluded its hearings on 
the “fat” doctors—or obesity specialists. 
Because of the magnitude of the facts 
revealed, I reserved the right to file con- 
clusions after I had read the record. 

These conclusions were filed today, and 
I would like to share them with my 
colleagues. 

Mr, President, based on these hearings 
and three other sets the past 4 years, I 
see a compelling necessity for enactment 
of S. 260, the Medical Restraint of Trade 
Act. By prohibiting doctors generally 
from selling what they prescribe, in my 
opinion, this bill would protect patients 
from doctors whose medical judgment 
becomes confused with economic goals. 
It also would protect independent com- 
petitors. 

Doctor-merchants are in the minority 
of the profession. However, their num- 
ber is sufficient to cause deep concern— 
especially when evidence is before us of 
the physical harm and apparent deaths 
they have caused. 

May I appeal to my colleagues to study 
my conclusions and then join with me in 
enacting corrective legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks be printed in full 
at this point of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. HART AT 
CLOSING OF DIET PILL HEARINGS 

Death, dressed in statistics, has no face. 

But this committee has listened sadly to a 
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recital of at least 35 deaths suspected to be 
caused by diet pills which had more than 
faces. They had names, personalities and 
families. 

A nurse and mother died suddenly in the 
night in Illinois—a 25-year old girl died sud- 
denly in Texas—a 20-year old in Iowa. 

You don’t have to be a parent or spouse 
to know the suffering. Each of us has the 
potential to put ourselves in the place of 
those families, 

Any of the deaths—most in youth or mid- 
dle age—would have been tragic. But these 
were worse. Apparently, they were needless. 

For these families we can do nothing. Con- 
dolences don’t wipe out heartache. 

But we can vow not to sit quietly any 
longer—long enough for more needless losses. 

This subcommittee in 1964 began the in- 
vestigation of doctor-merchants because of 
the anticompetitive practices alleged. As we 
have gone along, human drama has seeped 
through the economics. First, it was financial 
harm to independent competitors resulting 
in loss of employees’ jobs. Then it was bank- 
ruptey. 

Slowly, we became aware that doctor-mer- 
chants may be endangering the health of 
their patients in the search for fatter annual 
incomes, But, this was supposition—based on 
statistics. There were not death certificates 
offered for the record. 

At this set of hearings the death certifi- 
cates—in full and grim detail—were entered 
into the record, In just two states—Oregon 
and Illinois—20 persons apparently lost their 
lives when they sought only to lose pounds, 
Most of these deaths occurred in the past 
four years. 

Other suspected deaths make the total 35 
now. State medical officers and others still are 
reporting more. 

Medical opinion is that it is almost im- 
possible to prove the cause in these cases 
because of chemical changes death brings, 
But, competent pathologists have assured us 
that it is their considered opinion diet pills 
can be blamed. 

Also, we have heard detailed case histories 
of other patients who got to non-obesity doc- 
tors in time to avoid death—or for correction 
of medical conditions—caused by the pills. 
Some of these were pilots—grounded because 
of adverse side-effects, 

How many Americans make up the total of 
the diet pill victims we will never know. Nor 
will we know if a doctor-merchant killed— 
or made ill—any patient by overprescribing 
for other ailments. 

But, you do not need a degree in psychology 
to understand the great temptation to write 
an extra prescription—or six—per patient 
when this will add thousands of dollars to the 
doctor’s annual income. The hearing record 
over the past four years contains cases where 
doctors did succumb to that temptation. 

And the record of these hearings is replete 
with examples of questionable medical atten- 
tion to patients—of doctors handing out 
dangerous combinations of pills with no 
physical examination—of doctors who never 
see the patients who stop by to pick up re- 
supplies of pills. 

The Drug Abuse Control Bureau reports 
that of 28 obesity doctors inspected in the 
Kansas City region, 25 were breaking the law 
covering handling of dangerous drugs. These 
25 represent 20 percent of the 123 doctors 
known to specialize in obesity in the region. 

It seems we have dallied long enough with 
the question—doctor-merchants: good or 
bad? 

Until 1955 the American Medical Associa- 
tion had no problem with their reply. It was 
“bad.” They had an ethical rule cautioning 
doctors to limit professional income to fees 
and to avoid selling products. But, the rule 
has been modified. And, frankly, following 
almost four years of work in this area, I don’t 
believe it makes much difference what the 
professional ethic is. For it is apparently un- 
enforceable. 
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Doctors who value the dollar most highly— 
and these are the minority of the profession— 
would rather give up membership in pro- 
fessional groups and even lose hospital privi- 
leges than give up lucrative merchandising. 

If the professional groups can’t do the job, 
what of the states—through licensing 
boards? As I said, the subcommittee began 
uncovering these questionable practices four 
years ago. Diet pill deaths have been suspect- 
ed for over 20 years. 

To this day, I have not learned of one doc- 
tor whose license has been revoked or who 
has been censured because of these practices. 
It seems a little late in the game to suggest 
we can wait the several years necessary for 
all 50 states to investigate each dispensing 
doctor and decide if he is helping or hurting 
the patients. 

What then can the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration do under present law? Frankly, I'm 
convinced they could do a lot more than they 
have been. 

The FDA Commissioner, Dr. James L. God- 
dard, told the subcommittee the agency med- 
ical adviser had been recommending for some 
23 years that one of the combination drugs— 
Thyroid and digitalis—used by obesity doc- 
tors be taken of the market because it was 
so dangerous. 

The first seizures of this pill came in Jan- 
uary, a few days before this subcommittee 
opened its hearings. Dr. Goddard said agency 
lawyers thought the difficulty of the burden 
of proof made earlier suits inadvisable. 

Difficulty of a case—especially when peo- 
ple are dying—seems a poor excuse for not 
trying it. And Dr. Goddard was kind enough 
to agree. 

However, it is my opinion that FDA has 
had the authority—under the New Drug Ap- 
plications section of the law—to rid the mar- 
ket of these drugs or to forbid labeling them 
for weight control, for years. If that is wrong, 
then FDA should have asked Congress for 
new law. 

But no law would prevent a doctor from 
dispensing any drug for a patient—whether 
recommended for that usage or not. Nor 
would it be advisable for government to get 
into the practice of medicine. 

Yet, I am convinced that as long as a doc- 
tor can make $100,000 to $300,000 yearly sell- 
ing pills, patient interest isn’t always going 
to be the first consideration. Certainly it 
hasn't been with some of the diet doctors. 
Legislation seems the only answer. 

before the subcommittee is S. 
260—the Medical Restraint of Trade Act— 
which would prohibit a doctor from selling 
anything he prescribes. The bill has been 
troublesome in the drafting because consid- 
eration has been given to doctors who are 
dispensing to aid patients financially or to 
offer convenience. 

But in the age of welfare and medical in- 
surance it would seem doctors are treating 
fewer indigent patients. Also, with 70 per- 
cent of our population already living in 
urban areas it would seem that generally 
pharmacies are equally or more convenient 
than an individual doctor's office. 

In 1962, malformed babies born in Europe 
alerted us to update our own drug laws. 

In 1967, just one day of testimony before 
this subcommittee of the deaths caused by 
inaccurate medical laboratory work led to 
almost immediate enactment of corrective 
legislation. 

Surely in 1968, reports of deaths from diet 
pills should move us to act again. 

I, for one, don’t ever again want to be con- 
fronted with a death certificate bearing the 
statement: “Apparent cause of death—diet 
pilis.” 


HELICOPTER AMBULANCES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, everyone 
shudders at the soaring auto fatality rate 
in the United States. 
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We have tried to tackle the problem by 
building better roads, offering driver edu- 
cation and putting seatbelts, headrests 
and other safety devices in our cars. 

This is well and good, but we are still 
going to have accidents. But accidents 
do not have to be fatalities. 

Many victims who die enroute to a 
hospital 30 miles away would have a 
better chance to live if they could receive 
hospital treatment shortly after the acci- 
dent. 

And they could, if the ambulance was 
a helicopter. 

Superior Ambulance Service of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., is presently providing heli- 
copter ambulance service for two Mich- 
igan counties—and University of Mich- 
igan physicians report that the quick 
transportation can make a difference. 

In the interest of public safety, I 
should like to bring this new service, as 
described in a Bell Helicopter news re- 
lease, to the attention of my colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent that the release 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HELICOPTER AMBULANCES 


The first private helicopter ambulance 
service in the United States—only a few 
weeks old—already has dramatically proved 
its life-saving capabilities. 

The helicopter, a Bell 47J Ranger, is owned 
by Superior Ambulance Service of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., a Detroit suburb. Superior has 
a large fleet of surface ambulances which 
operate from 11 different locations in Wayne 
and Washtenaw Counties, 

On Dec. 6, a demonstration flight from 
Garden City, Mich., to the University of 
Michigan Medical Center clearly showed the 
time-saving advantage of the helicopter over 
ground transportation. Since the University 
Center is a referral hospital, it receives many 
difficult cases from other institutions. 

University officials and the Highway Safety 
Institute are particularly interested in how 
the helicopter service would work out as part 
of their study for improving patient care 
from the moment a person is injured until 
he is in the hands of a doctor. 

A mock patient was used in the demonstra- 
tion, but since then the Superior patients 
have been for real. 

First mission of the helicopter ambulance 
involved the transfer of a critically burned 
patient from Wayne County General Hospital 
in Detroit to the U-M Burn Center. 

Superior President Walt Gutowski antici- 
pated that most trips would be 20 to 25 miles, 
but planned to offer the service within a 
100-mile radius of Ann Arbor. 

However, on Jan. 11, another emergency 
sent the Bell helicopter some 200 miles away 
to Dayton, Ohio. The night flight involved 
transportation of a brain tumor patient. The 
Superior ambulance landed on the rooftop 
heliport of an industrial building in Dayton 
after a non-stop flight from Detroit. The 
helicopter, running into strong headwinds 
on the return flight, made a refueling stop 
but still delivered the patient to Ann Arbor 
in little more than three hours. 

“The doctor told me the patient could not 
have survived a move of this distance if it 
had not been for the helicopter,” Gutowski 
said. “In addition to the smooth trip, we 
saved an hour to an hour and a half over 
surface transportation.” 

The U-M Medical Center presently has a 
70-foot bare ground landing pad, but this 
will be black-topped, lighted and fenced by 
spring. 

Five other hospitals in the area are pre- 
paring helicopter landing areas. Included are 
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Mt. Carmel in Detroit, Bayer in Ypsilanti, 
Seaway in Trenton, Garden City Osteopathic 
and Wyandotte General. 

Superior officials have contacted additional 
hospitals within 100 miles of Ann Arbor, ex- 
plaining their service and offering help in 
arranging for heliports. Several of these have 
a DE pads under consideration, Gutowski 

The company purchased the Bell 47J last 
June, then spent several months laying the 
groundwork for its addition to the ambu- 
lance fleet. The helicopter, normally a four- 
seater, has pilot in front and three seats 
across the back of the cabin. It cruises at 
about 90 miles per hour. The helicopter was 
equipped for night flying and two-way air- 
craft and ambulance radios were installed. 

It also was equipped with special doors 
that permitted installation of a Ferno-Wash- 
ington dual litter in place of the fold-up 
back seats. 

As a standby helicopter, Superior has a 
Bell 47J-2A, owned by Hi-Lift Helicopters 
and outfitted in the same fashion. Barney 
Stutesman, operator of Hi-Lift, and well- 
known for his traffic patrols over the Detroit 
area, is one of four pilots on call by Su- 
perior. Stutesman has logged more than 
8,000 hours of helicopter flying time. 

Maintenance of both helicopters is per- 
formed by Hi-Lift. 

Also on call is Attendant James Boucher, 
a former Navy chief hospital corpsman 
trained in helicopter rescue, The helicopter 
can accommodate two litter patients in ad- 
dition to the pilot and attendant or doctor. 

University of Michigan physicians, after 
studying the effectiveness of helicopters for 
transport of wounded in military combat 
zones, concluded that civilian accident vic- 
tims would benefit greatly from similar 
prompt handling, especially in cases of ex- 
tensive burns, head injuries and spinal in- 
juries. 

The helicopter has great potential for 
rescue-ambulance service in cities by per- 
mitting vertical access to an injured person 
when highways are clogged—possibly by the 
very accident that caused the injury. It also 
is valuable in rural areas where roads may be 
non-existent or blocked by snow or mud. 

Dr. Roger B. Nelson, senior associate direc- 
tor at the U-M Center, said that while it 
might be hard to define the number of lives 
that might be saved by cutting a few minutes 
off the transportation, a half hour would 
make a lot of difference. 

Dr. Charles F. Prey, assistant professor of 
oral surgery at the University and one of the 
leaders in the study of helicopter ambulance 
service said, "Most of our traffic deaths occur 
in rural areas where there are inadequate 
hospitals.” He believes that in the long run 
it would be best to transport emergency cases 
directly to the Center. 

One large utility company with many em- 
ployes on jobs in remote areas already has 
called on Superior to demonstrate its heli- 
copter ambulance techniques. Inquiries have 
been received from industrial, medical and 
safety groups, Gutowski said. 

Cost of the helicopter service is $30 plus 
$1.50 per mile, exceptionally reasonable in 
light of equipment and personnel require- 
ments. For its “land ambulances,” Superior 
charges $25 plus $1 per mile. 


NUCLEAR POWER FOR SMALL ELEC- 
TRIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 27 of this year, Charles R. Ross, Com- 
missioner of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, addressed the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association annual 
meeting at Dallas, Tex. The address re- 
lates to a bill I introduced on behalf of 
myself and several other Senators re- 
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lating to the development of nuclear 
power. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Access TO NUCLEAR POWER FoR SMALL ELEC- 
TRIC SYSTEMS: THE AYKEN-KENNEDY BILL 


(An address by Charles R. Ross, Commis- 
sioner, Federal Power Commission, at the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation annual meeting, Dallas, Tex., 
February 27, 1968) 

The Aiken-Kennedy Bill, upon which I 
have been asked to comment, represents a 
thoughtful approach to provide for the most 
economical development of nuclear power. 
It was inevitable that scientists would even- 
tually unlock the secrets of the atom. It is 
not inevitable that civilization will profit. It 
is up to us to see to it that the dreams for 
the peaceful use of the atom come true. If 
we do not destroy ourselves in the meantime, 
atomic power may, if properly controlled 
and developed, dwarf the visions of the con- 
servationists like Theodore Roosevelt, who 
recognized the tremendous potential of our 
streams—an inexhaustible but limited source 
of energy. As the Federal Power Commis- 
sion under Chairman Kuykendall pointed 
out in the summer of 1953 during the hear- 
ings on the amendments to the present 
Atomic Energy Act: 

“It becomes pertinent to test any legisla- 
tive proposals with respect to non-federal 
development of atomic energy to see whether 
the public interest in atomic energy is pro- 
tected and benefited as adequately is the 
Congress of an earlier generation sought to 
do for the Nation’s interest in water power 
(p. 1128) .“ 

In my opinion the Atomic Energy Act as 
amended has failed miserably in this respect 
during the last fourteen years of trial. 

Before I discuss in detail some of the pro- 
visions of the Aiken-Kennedy Bill and why 
NRECA should support it, let me discuss for 
a moment why this bill is needed by the 
consumers of electric systems throughout 
the nation, whether public, private, coop or 
federal. This is not a public versus private 
power fight. It is an attempt to take a pub- 
lic resource, in this case the “know-how” 
which was developed at a tremendous ex- 
pense to the public at large, and turn it into 
the most efficient source of low-cost power. 
It is up to the public’s representatives, 
whether in Congress or in the Administra- 
tive agencies, to settle for nothing less. We 
must not hesitate to vigorously push for its 
adoption even though the opponents will 
seek to brand the supporters as public power 
advocates. This is not a new role for me 
since I have been a hero and a traitor at 
various times to the various segments of the 
industry. 

By defending the Aiken-Kennedy Bill, 
someone is sure to accuse me of sacrificing 
our glorious free enterprise systems, and of 
being ready, willing and eager to force the 
1.0.U.’s to capitulate to the hungry, grasp- 
ing public power advocates. I don’t think so. 
I believe that the average man in the street 
who is my client, the one I represent to the 
best of my ability, wants large-scale proj- 
ects; he wants low-cost power. He doesn't 
want to generate power in small local sta- 
tions which clutter up his landscape, pol- 
lute his air and defile his lakes and streams. 
He senses that there are only so many sites 
for these large stations. Were he to think 
further about it, he probably would con- 
clude that these sites should be preserved 
for future use in the most economical fash- 
ion, He is hopeful that his Federal Power 
Commission will set some guidelines as to 
the location of these sites after due consid- 
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eration to the many factors involved in 
selecting such sites. He knows full well that 
a site suitable for atomic generating plants 
is fully as unique and valuable a resource 
as were the many natural water power sites 
which are reserved under the law. Of course, 
if a study were to be made as to feasibility 
of various sites, he probably would assume 
it would be done by those who work for him 
and are paid by him. Should advisory com- 
mittees be used, he undoubtedly would ex- 
pect all segments to be fairly represented 
on it. 

The average man in the street, grown ac- 
customed, though reluctantly so, to regional 
schools, regional transportation systems, and 
regional governments, would naturally as- 
sume that the same rules must apply gener- 
ally to power systems. He just might even 
wonder for a moment why electric rates keep 
coming down instead of going up like every- 
thing else. If he had a child in the Mont- 
gomery County schools in Maryland, the 
child might even explain to him something 
called economies of scale. 

Because the average man in the street is 
gregarious and has a tendency to join every 
possible organization, he wants to get in. Of 
course, he says to himself, if they don’t want 
me, I'll form my own club; I don't have to 
accept crumbs from them just because they 
say so. He is reluctant in this case to do so, 
however, because it will mean using some of 
his own valuable land and in order to gain 
economies of scale, he may have to build 
duplicate transmission systems which again 
would incur the wrath of those other citizens 
who are getting fed up with all the utility 
leaders who throw their weight around when 
selecting rights of way. 

This unknown but real life citizen wants to 
do right; he wants his leaders to do right. 
He knows he has invested a lot of dough 
in solving the mystery of the atom and he 
wants a return, not only on what has already 
been invested but what has to be invested 
in the future to develop the breeder reactor, 
without which all these glorious hopes may 
become a figment of our imagination. 

Above everything else, this citizen, in my 
opinion, is going to insist that some govern- 
ment agency take charge and provide a ra- 
tional and orderly means for the develop- 
ment of atomic power. The Aiken-Kennedy 
bill seeks to do this, For the first time in his- 
tory, a nuclear generating proposal would 
be analyzed to determine whether this par- 
ticular plant was best adapted to provide the 
most economical source of power. Govern- 
ment would not be able to order construction 
of any particular size plant but it could sure 
say “no” if the cost to man’s environment 
had not been adequately recognized or if 
there were a better alternative, such as the 
development of a feasible hydro-electric 
project. It might be quite interesting to de- 
termine whether a project were being built 
in a certain company’s area to satisfy some 
local or state government official, whether 
the site selected was chosen because it 
would be the least resisted, whether compet- 
itive bids were sought and competitive fuels 
costed, whether the size of the plant was dic- 
tated by the size of the market or by politics, 
whether a plant was being built by a particu- 
lar company in order to avoid a declining 
rate base, or whether the plant was the re- 
sult of some promoter’s or financier’s dream. 
These are interesting questions for both 
public and private applications. They will be 
answered if the Aiken-Kennedy bill is 
passed, In view of the fact that I don’t expect 
to be around to see such a bill administered 
even if it were to pass this year, and thus 
cannot be charged with seeking to become 
more power-oriented than I already am, I 
must confess that I believe that the Federal 
Power Commission is the logical government 
agency to administer such a bill and I doubt 
that the sponsors would quarrel too much 
about it. 
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As the bill now stands, it provides that the 
A. E. O. shall administer it. 

It would do essentially four things for 
small systems. It would 

(1) Give them a chance to own a fair and 
reasonable portion of a proposed nuclear 
plant 

(2) Make output from nuclear plant avail- 
able for sale on fair and nondiscriminatory 
terms 

(3) Require transmission from the nuclear 
plant to provide reasonable service to its own- 
ers and purchasers 

(4) Coordinate the size and operation of 
the plant with the best development of the 
region’s natural resources and power needs 
and consistent with the antitrust laws. 

Much of what has been presented by Sena- 
tors Aiken and Kennedy in this bill is not 
new. At the time the Atomic Energy Act 
was amended in 1954, Representatives Holi- 
field and Price presented their separate views 
in a Minority Report regarding the deficien- 
cies of the legislation. 

Had Congress passed legislation along the 
lines recommended by the minority report, 
it is quite possible that much of the aggra- 
vation that has accompanied recent hearings 
for licenses before the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would have been avoided, 

Nuclear energy would not be a source of 
further aggravation between public and pri- 
vate power. Conceivably, some delays could 
have been avoided in the licensing procedure 
as well. 

In order to correct the omission of Congress 
in 1954, Senators Aiken and Kennedy have 
co-sponsored a bill to assure that the mix of 
large and small power systems will both share 
in the benefits of nuclear energy and that 
such energy shall be used to the greatest 
advantage. Clearly, the bill does not provide 
a preference for any segment of the electric 
industry nor does it give anybody a free ride. 

In my opinion, as I have already said, the 
Aiken-Kennedy Bill is a timely and necessary 
piece of legislation. It’s timely because the 
small systems must participate now in the 
development of nuclear power in order not 
to fall behind in what will probably comprise 
50% of electrical energy by the year 2000, 
slightly more than 30 years away. It’s neces- 
sary because the small systems apparently 
have not yet been offered a share in the 
participation of nuclear plants nor rates re- 
flecting the cost of power from such plants. 
In fact, several municipalities so attempting 
have actually been turned down by the pri- 
vate utilities. Whether or not the courts will 
uphold the legality of the actions is still an 
open question. 

As individuals responsible for managing 
systems, you're only too aware that time's 
a-wasting. Either you must install your own 
generation or power contracts must be ar- 
ranged that will provide your customers with 
power for the next month, the next year— 
and for the next 20 years, if possible in some 
cases. You must know now whether you are 
going to be blackballed from the pools that 
are constructing the large nuclear and fossil- 
fuel plants and the transmission grids which 
will keep down future energy costs. 

I think entry into the pools by the smaller 
systems will become more and more common 
but I am worried about the terms that will 
be imposed on the smaller systems as a con- 
dition of doing business. A review of recent 
filings as the Commission indicates that very 
favorable economic terms are being worked 
out between large systems in a manner which 
essentially seeks to enlarge the generation 
capacity beyond the needs of any one com- 
pany by selling on an incremental basis. For 
example, I have seen a steady progression 
during the last two years towards more so- 
phisticated arrangements for firm power. 
There are companies now that state in their 
contracts that firm power shall be billed at 
the cost of the lowest-cost unit after all 
other firm commitments have been met—and 
not on an overall system basis. Likewise, 
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energy is often billed at the average fuel cost 
of the latest unit, with energy taken beyond 
the capacity of the unit billed at incremental 
costs plus a percentage. Where one company 
returned firm energy to another company 
during its off-peak season, it informed the 
FPC staff that it was using incremental costs 
as a basis, costs which were lower than its 
average costs. (Iowa-Illinois). Another cate- 
gory that is utilized is “short term firm pow- 
er” which in one contract runs for periods of 
“not less than seven consecutive days nor 
more than twelve consecutive months” with 
a weekly rate plus 110% of the supplier’s 
energy costs. In one contract, allowances were 
made for days in which power was not needed. 
(Union Electric-Kansas City Power & Light). 
In addition, there are firm power and asso- 
ciated energy terms available for delaying 
installation of a new generating unit or to 
cover a lengthy contingency. 

The variety of terms are the normal out- 
come of an industry that is becoming inter- 
connected to a greater degree—and the terms 
I’ve noted above indicate that, done in the 
spirit of comity, there are real economies in 
interconnection. 

Although some small systems and public 
systems have been able to benefit from the 
kind of terms I’ve described, they represent 
more the exceptions than the rule. You are 
all familiar with the Buckeye proposal and 
perhaps some of you know of arrangements 
like that recently taken among Minnesota 
Power & Light, Otter Tail Power, Northern 
States Power and the Cooperative Power 
Association to build an integrated transmis- 
sion grid that would provide for more efi- 
cient utilization of each party’s facilities 
and eliminate future duplication. But, what 
is critical is whether you, as individual sys- 
tems, have been offered such terms or been 
able to receive them when you have sought 
them on your own initiative. It does make 
one wonder how valid is the argument that 
it would be discriminatory if the public 
power systems were to be able to purchase 
power incrementally from these pools. 

Make no mistake, I am not saying that the 
terms between parties of different sizes 
should be identical. Probably the small sys- 
tem would not want to be subject to some 
conditions that a large system should gladly 
undertake or vice-versa. What I am advo- 
cating, however, is that the same attitude 
about bringing about the lowest costs for 
both the supplier and the purchaser should 
prevail, regardless of the size of each party. 

The Aiken-Kennedy bill proposes to do 
just that—that is, make nuclear power avail- 
able to all systems, large and small—public 
and private—on fair terms. 

In addition, the bill is proposing to take 
the fullest advantage of the economies of 
size available in nuclear reactors in order to 
obtain the maximum benefits. It simply 
doesn’t make sense to allow political bound- 
aries to cut off the dollars and cents that 
technology would otherwise make available. 
For example, I understand that legislation 
may be pro to allow the Power Au- 
thority of New York permission to construct 
nuclear plants. Under the Aiken-Kennedy bill 
PASNY would be required to satisfy the reg- 
ulatory authorities that the size of the 
plant was not determined by political 
geography. For example, it would be sense- 
less for PASNY to build a 500 megawatt unit 
rather than a 1,000 megawatt unit—despite 
the availability of cooling water and a market 
for the additional 500 megawatts in systems 
adjoining New York State. The savings from 
the additional 500 megawatts thus would be 
irrevocably lost for the consumers of not only 
New York State but also the adjoining 
systems. 

One justifiable criticism of the bill may be 
that it focuses on nuclear power. Why not 
coal-fired or gas-fired units, too, which are 
also bringing down the price of energy be- 
cause of their increasing size? The answer is 
that these units should be subject to the 
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same nondiscriminatory terms as the Aiken- 
Kennedy bill, and legislation should be forth- 
coming unless the private sector that owns 
the bulk of these facilities recognizes the 
problem and acts on it. However, because nu- 
clear power is becoming such a large per- 
centage of the sources of electric energy and 
because of its attractive economic potential, 
it is the logical starting point for assuring 
the smaller systems an opportunity to share 
in the technology of the industry. 

All the criticisms of the Aiken-Kennedy 
bill are not justified however. One criticism 
by an I. O. U. particularly comes to mind, in 
which the company resurrected all the old 
arguments used in the public-private power 
controversy . . . only updated to use the 
word “nuclear.” 

While I am tempted to answer such criti- 
cisms with a single phrase—t’ain’t neces- 
sarily so!—I will forego such simple answers 
before this knowledgeable audience. The 
facts of life are simply this: 1) public 
power—whether federal, state or municipal 
is here to stay; 2) the development of pres- 
ent nuclear technology is largely the result 
of federal expenditures; 3) the development 
of future nuclear technology, in particular 
the breeder reactor, depends upon federal 
expenditures; 4) the federal government is 
subsidizing every nuclear plant being built 
today through its insurance of each nuclear 
plant; 5) private development alone will not 
assure the most efficient use of nuclear 
energy for electric generation. 

Let me elaborate just a bit. Public power 
systems have played a unique role in the 
development of power in this country— 
they've prodded, competed and fought with 
the private power companies—and yet both 
have managed to come up with viable sys- 
tems and generally speaking, low-cost power. 
Essential to the health of the public sys- 
tems has been their power to exercise their 
option of self-generation if terms weren’t 
favorable enough. As a regulator, I must 
confess that the value of this option at 
times far exceeds what any law or regula- 
tory body could contribute to low-cost 
power. But—the times are changing—and 
I don’t think you appreciate a proliferation 
of small steam plants across this country 
any more than I do. It’s an inefficient way 
of doing business and this country simply 
isn’t so wealthy that it can afford to waste 
its land, water, and natural resources in the 
inefficient generation of electricity. 

Passage of the Aiken-Kennedy bill is essen- 
tial and the small systems and public power 
must be willing to pave the way for it. They 
must be willing to share the research and 
development expenses incurred by private 
industry and to give up some of their auton- 
omy in order to participate fully in pool 
operations. On their own part, they must 
review their charters or seek empowering 
legislation to make sure that they can par- 
ticipate in out-of-state facilities. State regu- 
lation of rates for the first time may have to 
be considered in some cases as well as ac- 
cepting the concept of territorial integrity. 
The latter two items in particular have been 
points of aggravation between public and 
private power—and public power can do 
much to relieve the tension in these areas. 

I would urge your support of the Aiken- 
Kennedy bill either as a separate piece of 
legislation or an adjunct to the Electric 
Reliability Bill and further urge you to seek 
support from both political parties. Without 
these two or some modification thereto, the 
smaller systems will continue to survive, but 
in a haphazard manner that will not bode 
well for their future well-being. 


TRIBUTES TO SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE ALEXANDER B. TROW- 
BRIDGE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 

yesterday, another great public servant, 
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Alexander B. Trowbridge, left the Cabi- 
net along with Secretaries McNamara 
and Gardner. While it is with regret that 
I noted the resignation of Mr. Trow- 
bridge, it is with understanding, also, as 
well as an appreciation of the many con- 
tributions he has made to bettering our 
Government. 

I worked very closely with Mr. Trow- 
bridge in endeavoring to find a solution 
to the copper strike, and I know that in 
this field, as in so many others, he de- 
voted his full energies to attempt to bring 
about a settlement. 

I wish Mr. Trowbridge every success 
in whatever endeavor he pursues in the 
future, and I wish to note that, like John 
Gardner and Robert McNamara, he car- 
ries with him the best wishes of the Sen- 
ate and our recognition of a job well done. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL—AMEND- 
MENTS NOS. 591 AND 592 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two amendments to H.R. 2516, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be considered as read and qualified for 
all purposes under rule XXII. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MAN IN THE NEWS: SENATOR FRED 
R. HARRIS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s New York Times, in its “Man 
in the News” column, appears a story on 
our remarkable colleague, Senator FRED 
Harris. He is, indeed, the “man in the 
news” today, but he will be the “man in 
the news” for many years to come. His 
remarkable ability, his sense of devotion 
toward the best interests of the country, 
and his remarkable sensitivity to the 
needs of our people mark him as one of 
the truly great Members of this body, 
and I am glad that the New York Times 
has recognized him to be such. 

The article also points out that his 
wife, LaDonna, is an equally effective 
partner in this team for national ad- 
vancement. Marrying LaDonna was the 
smartest thing this smart man ever did; 
and in the two of them we have a team 
2 for 1—serving the citizens of Oklahoma 
and this country. 

I am proud that I am seated next to 
him. Even more than that, Iam grateful 
that Frep Harris is a Member of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGROES’ ADVOCATE: FRED ROY HARRIS 

WASHINGTON, March 1.—A few days ago a 
staff member of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders pointed 
to a stocky, brown-eyed man rushing down a 
Capitol corridor with his hands stuffed in 
his coat pockets and said: “There goes my 
favorite commission member. He really cares 
about people.” Senator Fred Roy Harris, the 
object of the remarks, seems at first glance 
unlikely as an expert in urban affairs or a 
champion of black masses confined to the 
urban slums of Northern communities. 

The 32-year-old Oklahoma Democrat rep- 
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resents a constituency that is largely white 
protestant fundamentalist. He holds the Sen- 
ate seat occupied for many years by the 
late Robert S. Kerr, who is remembered as a 
wheeler-dealer from the oil country and 
whose record fell somewhat short of being 
altruistic. 

Fred Harris can wheel and deal in his own 
way, and he did this on the commission to 
get a stronger report on the riots in the 
cities last year—one that would shock white 
America into action and commit the nation 
to new programs that would help the victims 
of the inner city. The commission issued a 
summary of its report yesterday and will is- 
sue the full report tomorrow. 

SHAKESPEARE FROM MEMORY 

But Mr. Harris departs from the Oklahoma 
stereotype in several respects. An able and 
suave politician, he is also an intellectual 
who consumes books. He quotes Shakespeare, 
Shaw and Bacon from memory, and he is a 
lawyer with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

While the commission was holding mara- 
thon work sessions during the last seven 
months, the Senator turned out a book for 
Harper & Row, scheduled for summer pub- 
lication, giving his own account of the com- 
mission's findings. 

Unlike most members of Congress who 
write books, Mr. Harris did the writing him- 
self. He typed the rough drafts at his home 
in McLean, Va., and dictated it by telephone 
to a secretary in his office. 

In an institution composed largely of old 
men, Senator Harris is known as a promising 
newcomer—he had been a Senator since No- 
vember of 1964. He gets along well in the 
Senate establishment, which commands con- 
formity and respect for seniority. 

The Senator manages somehow to please 
diverse interests and individuals. He is close 
to both Senator Robert F. Kennedy, Demo- 
crat of New York, and President Johnson. 

He had not joined Senator Kennedy and 
other liberals in publicly attacking President 
Johnson's policies in Vietnam. He tells his 
constituents that any criticism he has of 
that policy he conveys to the President in 
private. 

Senator Harris was born on a farm in 
southwestern Oklahoma on Nov. 13, 1930, the 
son of a sharecropper. Before he was 12 years 
old he went to work as a printer for a news- 
paper. He later worked in the wheat harvest 
between sessions in the public schools. 

At the University of Oklahoma he earned 
bachelor and law degrees and later set up a 
law firm at Lawton, Okla. 

He served eight years in the Oklahoma 
Senate before he ran for the United States 
Senate in 1964. He defeated the incumbent, 
former Gov. J. Howard Edmondson, in the 
primary and Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson, 
former University of Oklahoma football 
coach, in the general election. 

Since coming to Washington Mr, Harris has 
made himself an expert in education, science 
and urban affairs. He is a member of the 
Senate's Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, which also has been studying the 
causes of the riots, and is chairman of a gov- 
ernment research subcommittee that has 
been delving into the problems of cities. 

When he is not attending to Senate busi- 
ness, reading or traveling around Oklahoma, 
he likes to fish and go to the beach. 

His wife, LaDonna, is a Comanche Indian. 
They have three children, Kathryn, 18, a 
student at the University of Oklahoma; 
Byron, 10, and Laura, 7, all enrolled members 
of the Comanche tribe. 

Much of Senator Harris’ concern for the 
poor is said to stem from his wife, who has 
been active in helping underprivileged mem- 
bers of her race. 

They were married when the Senator was a 
freshman in college. When he is campaigning, 
she goes along to help. 

“She is a flerce and warlike Comanche,” the 
Senator says jokingly in introducing her to 
audiences, “But I domesticated her.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE LONDON GOLD MARKET IS A 
THREAT TO THE DOLLAR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, February 28, 1968, the very 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javirs] made a speech in connec- 
tion with our gold reserves and sug- 
gested that the threat of the dollar 
was a result of the activity of the London 
gold market. He made a speech with 
which I wholeheartedly concur. 

The biggest drain on the U.S. gold 
reserves is not from dollar conversion by 
official holders or from the deficit in 
the balance of payments, or from tour- 
ists or from troop maintenance—but 
from the U.S. support of the so-called 
free market for gold in London. The 
United States supplies 59 percent of all 
the gold purchased there out of its of- 
ficial reserves. During the past few 
months the losses to our reserves to the 
London gold market amounted to more 
than $1.5 billion. This is the greatest loss 
of U.S. gold in a comparable period on 
record. This gold goes into private hoards 
and is a complete loss to the free world’s 
reserves. It is the operation of the Lon- 
don market and the gratuitous agree- 
ment of the United States to supply it 
with 59 percent of its sales that con- 
stitutes a continuing and unlimited drain 
on the U.S. gold reserves and no one is 
benefited thereby except hoarders, spec- 
ulators against the dollar, and a few Brit- 
ish gold bullion dealers. This London 
gold market should be closed at once. 

During the war there were no dealings 
in gold except on black markets and for 
years after the war the market in London 
was closed. Then, in 1953 the five or six 
bullion dealers asked the Bank of Eng- 
land for permission to open, citing trades 
in gold on black markets in Lebanon and 
Zurich; the Bank of England in turn 
asked the U.S. Treasury’s approval, which 
was given in the cause of “free markets” 
anywhere and for everything. The only 
thing free about the London gold market 
is that anyone with any kind of money 
can have recourse to it to buy gold which 
is supplied at a fixed price by the partic- 
ipants in the “gold pool” with a guar- 
antee that it can be sold back to Uncle 
Sam without loss. If that is a free market 
it certainly does not look like one. 

What would happen if the London gold 
market were closed? Probably there 
would be black markets in such places as 
Lebanon and maybe the price of gold 
there would rise to as much as $40 per 
ounce. Who would care what the price 
was in a black market? And if further, 
the United States would terminate its 
gratuitous commitment to buy all the 
gold offered at a fixed price of $35 maybe 
there would be some selling and dis- 
hoarding. At any rate the United States 
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would be free of its commitments to sup- 
ply gold to speculators out of its reserves 
and to repurchase from them without 
loss; that is, assuring them against loss, 
a condition that no other commodity 
enjoys. 

Officially the United States will sell its 
gold only to central bank holders of dol- 
lars, and if this were the true state there 
would be no threat to the dollar because 
these holdings are known, limited and 
subject to bilateral agreements. But 
actually, through its support of the Lon- 
don gold market, the United States has 
made an open end commitment to supply 
gold out of its official reserves and this 
has been and continues to be the most 
serious threat to our ability to continue 
the gold-dollar relation without deplet- 
ing our gold holdings to a point at which 
our own defense needs must be consid- 
ered. When this point is reached we shall 
perforce stop selling gold altogether. 
Where this point is should be a matter of 
determination now. It is important to 
note that the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit has little to do with the dollar 
threat here described. As long as holders 
of zlotys, pesos, and so forth can ex- 
change them for British pounds they can 
purchase U.S. gold—59 cents for each 
dollar of purchase—right out of Fort 
Knox. In this context the foreign hold- 
ings of dollars, whether official or unof- 
ficial, represent only a marginal factor. 

Until there is a reversal of present ar- 
rangements which favor the speculators 
against the dollar and the gold hoarders, 
these will continue to operate regardless 
of the pious declarations of the US. 
Treasury that all dollar commitments 
will be met at the fixed price of $35 per 
ounce of gold, which is an impossibility 
and actually a fraud. And regardless of 
official denials, the inevitability of one 
of the following alternatives is accepted 
by all knowledgeable financiers with an 
eye to international forces: 

First. The official price of gold will be 
raised materially in order to satisfy the 
expectation of speculators and to cause 
dishoarding on a measurable scale; that 
is, the return of the $15 to $20 billion of 
privately held gold; 

Second. The United States will cease 
to supply the private gold demands either 
on the London market or on any other 
with the result that the London market 
would close and gold would be dealt in 
on the black markets at prices unrelated 
to the official price; 

Third. The U.S. gold reserves will be 
depleted to a point considered essential 
for national defense—because gold may 
be justly maligned as a medium for set- 
tling trade balances, but it is still a valid 
call on strategic supplies in case of war— 
and at that point the United States will 
stop selling altogether. This would 
mean an end to the gold exchange stand- 
ard which has prevailed since the war 
and probably result in a series of com- 
petitive devaluations with resultant de- 
flation on the pattern of the 193078. 

For years the U.S. Treasury has in- 
sisted that radical remedies must be de- 
ferred until the United States has bal- 
anced its international payments, that is, 
we must only act from “a position of 
strength” as they say. Meanwhile they 
have been resorting to patchwork reme- 
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dies and the position has cumulatively 
weakened. This writer has since 1961 
urged the Government to take certain 
specific steps, including withdrawal from 
the London gold market and discontin- 
uance of gold purchases at a fixed price, 
as measures to discourage hoarding, but 
he has always encountered the response: 
‘not now, we must wait for better con- 
ditions, for the elimination of our pay- 
ments deficit.’ Now we know that we 
do not have much more time to wait, 
that we had better take action before it 
is forced upon us as it was upon the 
British in 1967 with disastrous conse- 
quences which have not yet been fully 
realized. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN W. GARDNER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago I commented on the remark- 
able contribution of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] in 
this body. 

On a less happy note we should ob- 
serve that one of the greatest men ever 
to serve in the executive branch of our 
Government, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, John W. Gard- 
ner, yesterday retired from that position. 

Iam greatly heartened by the fact that 
he is assuming leadership of the Urban 
Coalition because in that position he will 
be able to translate the prestige of the 
business community into power in the 
halls of Congress, State legislatures, and 
local government. 

Upon the Urban Coalition may depend 
the success that we will have in meeting 
the problems of the Nation’s cities, and 
the many compelling humane problems 
with which the Secretary dealt so effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

Mr. President, I know that I speak for 
many Members of the Senate, if not all, 
when I commend John W. Gardner for 
his magnificent and moving service as 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MONDALE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks just 
made by the Senator from Minnesota in 
regard to the retirement of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
John W. Gardner. 

Mr. Gardner was truly a dedicated, 
able, and outstanding public servant. He 
took charge of one of the greatest agen- 
cies in our Federal Government which 
has many problems and he carried on 
through a very difficult period when we 
entered into the medicare and medicaid 
fields. 

The Nation owes him a great debt. I 
deeply appreciate his service. I regret 
that he is leaving this position in the 
Government, but I wish to say that I 
think under the leadership of Acting 
Secretary Wilbur Cohen the Department 
will be in good hands. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
meet Mr. Cohen in 1935 when I first 
served in the House of Representatives. 
I worked with him as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and I 
am fully aware of his ability and his in- 
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terest in the programs of that Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas for his most useful obser- 
vations. As he rightly said, the Depart- 
ment remains in good hands under the 
leadership of the present Acting Sec- 
retary, Wilbur Cohen, who is, I am sure, 
one of the truly remarkable men to serve 
in the executive branch, and in whose 
able hands the Department will continue 
to deal efficiently with the human prob- 
lems of our country. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BIRTH RATE PUZZLE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
pears in this morning’s Washington Post, 
entitled “The Birth Rate Puzzle.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BIRTH RATE PUZZLE 


Scientific interest in population growth 
traces back to the great Arab historian and 
philosopher of the 14th century, Ibn 
Khaldun. Since his insightful speculations, 
successive generations of investigators have 
sought to explain or rationalize variations 
in the rate at which human populations 
grow. And while there has been progress, 
some of the principal mysteries remain. 

Recently the Population Reference Bureau, 
an organization whose publications are al- 
ways worth reading, called attention to the 
fact that the United States birth rate in 
1967 fell to 17.9 live births per 1000 of 
population, a level lower than that reached 
during the depressed 1930s, The low birth 
rate for 1967 will be reflected in a dimin- 
ished demand for elementary school facilities 
in 1972-73. And should that depressed rate 
prevail for any extended period of time, the 
impact on the growth of the total popula- 
tion would be quite significant. If the birth 
rate remains constant at 17.9 per 1000 and 
the death rate constant at 9.6 per 1000, the 
population in 1990 would be about 249 mil- 
lion, But if with the same death rate the 
birth rate were set at 19.7 per 1000, the 1990 
population would be about 270 million. Over 
time, seemingly small changes in birth rates 
can result not only in large differences in to- 
tal population, but in significant differences 
in the age composition of those popula- 
tions. 

But birth rates rarely if ever remain con- 
stant, a fact of life that makes popula- 
tion projecting hazardous and causes the 
Census Bureau to prepare four sets of esti- 
mates which range from a low of 256 mil- 
lion for 1990 to a high of 300 million. And 
no one, to our knowledge, has provided a 
satisfactory explanation of the short-term 
swings. Mr. Robert C. Cook, president of the 
Population Reference Bureau, believes that 
the rising costs of rearing and educating 
children is one of the principal factors that 
are depressing the birth rate. If that is the 
case, however, why did the birth rate rise 
so sharply in the early postwar years, a 
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period of far more severe inflation? Perhaps 
the answer lies in a rising level of aspira- 
tion, that the proportion of parents who 
regard expensive higher education to be es- 
sential has risen very sharply in the past 
two decades. 

Perhaps the rising cost of bringing up 
children explains the recent decline in the 
U.S. birth rate. But will it suffice for the 
future. Those who recall the population 
projections of the late 1930s, when it was 
confidently expected that the population 
would begin to decline by the 1960s, will re- 
main stubbornly skeptical. 


TRIBUTES TO SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE JOHN W. GARDNER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with regret and sorrow that I note the 
resignation and the passing from the 
secretaryship of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of John W. Gardner. He has 
served the Nation with dignity and un- 
derstanding, and I would hope that, be- 
ing the unobtrusive man that he is, we 
would give full consideration to his many 
contributions in a most difficult assign- 
ment and that he would understand that 
he has our deep appreciation for the 
many contributions he has made. 

In his leaving Government, I want to 
extend to Mr. Gardner my congratula- 
tions for his dedication to duty and for 
a job well done. I know that his imme- 
diate successor, the Acting Secretary of 
HEW, Mr. Wilbur Cohen, will carry on 
in the same dedicated manner. They 
formed a good team. It is with a sense of 
sadness at this particular time that I 
note John Gardner leaving the Govern- 
ment, but with a sense of anticipation 
and confidence that Wilbur Cohen re- 
mains. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AMEND- 
MENTS NOS. 593 AND 594 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two amendments to amend- 
ment No. 554, the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
known as the star print, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Recorp, and that they be printed 
and considered as read for purposes of 
the pending cloture motion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The amendments 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MiLIEn's amendments are as 
follows: 

On page 2, strike all after the period in 
line 6 and all of lines 7 through 12 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “No prose- 
cution of any offense described in this sec- 
tion shall be undertaken by the United 
States except upon the formal authorization 
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in writing of the Attorney General or Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States, which 
authorization shall not be given unless the 
appropriate State or local law enforcement 
Official has failed to promptly, after the al- 
leged offense has been brought to his atten- 
tion, commenced proper proceedings in the 
matter, or, having done so, failed to carry 
forward such proceedings in good faith and 
with dire diligence and reasonable prompt- 
ness. In no event shall such author- 
ization be given except upon the certification 
in writing of the Attorney General or the 
Deputy Attorney General that in his judg- 
ment a prosecution by the United States is 
in the public interest and necessary to se- 
cure substantial justice, which function of 
certification may not be delegated. 

Strike all after (a)“ in line 6 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: ; or”. 

Strike lines 8 through 10. 

On line 11 change “(3)” to “(2)”. 

On line 12, strike “particlpate—” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “participate; or’’. 

Between lines 12 and 13 on page 27, add 
the following: 

“(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen from 
lawfully aiding or encouraging others to par- 
ticipate, without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion or national origin, in 
any of the activities, services, organizations 
or facilities described in subsection 301(a), 
or participating lawfully in speech or peace- 
ful assembly opposing and denial of the op- 
portunity to so participate—”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

0 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for filing the report of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging be 
extended from March 15, 1968, as 
granted by unanimous consent January 
18, to April 1, 1968. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

Wy bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEDICATION AT SIOUX EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 


Mr. MUNDT. On February 17, in 
Hawarden, Iowa, a significant program 
was held dedicating the campus of a 
new educational activity of great promise 
in the upper Midwestern section of these 
United States. While I was invited to 
participate in the dedicatory ceremonies, 
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other public duties prevented my attend- 

ance. As Senator from a State closely 

neighboring Hawarden, Iowa, however, 

I wish to join in the many congratula- 

tions being extended this community and 

its new educational achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the 
dedicatory program. President George S. 
Reuter, Jr., of Sioux Empire College, his 
excellent staff, and the trustees of this 
new and growing college are bringing a 
great new educational opportunity to the 
people of western Iowa and the entire 
Nation. 

In this era of crowded college class- 
rooms and exploding student body popu- 
lation, it is good to know that our Na- 
tion has the services of this enterprising 
new college which expects to carve out 
for itself a special niche in our educa- 
tional world by developing instructional 
programs designed to graduate young 
citizens with special devotion to the good 
life and to the concepts which have made 
America great and kept it strong. I wish 
for it a total and highly constructive suc- 
cess in these endeavors. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDICATION, SIOUX EMPIRE COLLEGE, HAWAR- 
DEN, IOWA, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1968 
Invocation, Rev. John Vos, Pastor, Commu- 

nity Reformed Church. 

“In the Time of Roses,” by Reichhardt; 
Professor B. N. Browm, Sioux Empire College, 
Mrs. Don Hummel at the piano, 

Remarks from Board Chairman, Mr. Roger 
O. Blake, Editor, The Independent. 

Messages from Board Secretary, Mr. Don 
Hummel, Booth Pharmacy. 

“How Beautiful Upon the Mountains,” Dr. 
H. Johann Eschbach, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Remarks from Prominent Americans (in- 
troduced by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the College). 

Mr. Gay Orr, Superintendent of Schools. 

Dr. Robert Hayes, Nebraska-South Dakota 
Regional Medical Program, University of 
South Dakota. 

Hon. Jack Miller, U.S. Senator from Iowa. 

Dr. Lars I. Granberg, President, Northwest- 
ern College, Orange City, Iowa, 

Hon. Wiley Mayne, U.S. Representative 
from Iowa. 

Dr. John R. Spaulding, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Hon. Stanley L, Greigg, U.S. Post Office 
Department, Washington, D.C. 

Charles H. Sedgwick, Jr., Mayor of Hawar- 
den. 

Hon. John Ligtenberg, Ligtenberg, Goebel 
& DeJong, Chicago, Illinois. 

Elmer Den Herder, State Representative, 
Sioux Center, Iowa. 

Mr. Marvin Rist, Director of Admissions, 
University of South Dakota. 

Dr. C. Howard Hursey, East St. Louis, Ii- 
nois. 

Lucas D. Koster, State Senator, Hull, Iowa. 

Michael L. Blake, For Student Council, 

“Though With the Tongues of Men & Holy 
Angels,” Dr. H. Johann Eschbach. 

Dedicatory Address, Dr. Harry H, Kalas, 
President, Westmar College, LeMars, Iowa. 

Special Recognition of: Dean Charles S. 
Wehrer, Dr. W. L. Roy Wellborne. 

Benediction, Dr. G. S. Bruland, Pastor, 
First Methodist Church. 

Tour of the Campus, under direction of 
Student Council, Faculty & Staff. 

Special hour in commons area of classroom 
building, 3:00 to 4:30; under direction of 
Dames’ Society of Seco. 

Basketball game; Seco vs. Freeman Jr. Col- 
lege, 8:00 P.M. High School Gym. 
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LISTER HILL: “STATESMAN FOR 
HEALTH” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, recently the chairman of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
the Honorable Lister HILL, announced 
that he would retire at the end of his 
present term of office. As my chairman, 
he almost literally—from my first day in 
Congress—took me by the hand and led 
me down the path toward that ultimate 
goal of being a good legislator. 

The Bulletin of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges recently re- 
ferred to him as “Undoubtedly one of 
the greatest, most influential, and 
most effective Members of the Senate.” 
I agree completely. But even more than 
that, the article referred to him as the 
“Statesman for Health.” In this capacity, 
the chairman is known far and wide 
throughout the country. He well deserves 
the tribute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO LISTER HILL OF ALABAMA 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest, most 
influential, and most effective members of 
the Senate of the United States in its entire 
history, Lister Hill of Montgomery, Alabama, 
has announced that he will not seek re-elec- 
tion and will retire from the Senate January, 
3, 1969. 

Known as the “Statesman for Health,“ Hill, 
the son of a doctor whom he proudly remem- 
bers as one of the very first to successfully 
operate on the human heart, has done more 
to advance the health of our people and to 
promote the art and science of medicine in 
the United States and for all mankind than 
any other individual. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Lister Hill studied law 
at Alabama, Michigan, and Columbia. What 
was to be a life-long interest in the educa- 
tional process and the needs of our schools 
became early apparent when, at the age of 
23, he became president of the Montgomery, 
Alabama Board of Education. Elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1923 and re- 
elected through 1938, he soon became recog- 
nized as an authority on education. 

However, named after the great Lord Lister, 
raised in the atmosphere of clinical medicine, 
intimate friend of scores of physicians 
throughout his lifetime, Senator Hill's over- 
riding interest has been in the field of health 
and, with his election to the Senate in 1938, 
he found opportunity to demonstrate it. 

The drafting and passage of the Hill- 
Burton Act, his first monumental achieve- 
ment in the health field, well illustrates the 
approach and technique which has ever since 
been the Lister Hill trademark and the basis 
of his amazing success as a legislator. Be- 
fore the measure was even drafted, Hill and 
his staff spent well over a year in repeated 
consultations with every group which might 
be concerned. Hospital administrators, hos- 
pital organizations, representatives of phy- 
siclans and of nurses, and experts from fed- 
eral and state health departments, of course. 
But with consumer groups, as well, and— 
then most unusual in the federal legislative 
process—with state and municipal officials 
who would have to live with the results, The 
first draft of the legislation was then sub- 
mitted to these same groupings for continued 
consultation and step two of the unvarying 
Hill formula undertaken: the resolving of 
differences. In that instance and repeatedly 
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since, Senator Hill, by gently but insistently 
forcing contending bodies to focus on a 
shared objective and to talk out their differ- 
ences in private but before a group of their 

, has devised measures which won the 
wholehearted support of what had been and 
what in other areas often continued to be 
bitterly antagonistic groups. “A great com- 
promiser,” some have said of Senator Hill. 
But it never was compromise of principle or 
of objective. A resolution of differences, yes; 
compromise, no! 

Step three in the Hill progression, which 
was carried on concurrently with step two, 
was to win bipartisan support for his objec- 
tives and his measures by the very simple 
tactic of proving to his colleagues that he 
really knew what he was talking about, that 
he had pre-resolved possible political differ- 
ences, and by the not too common tactic 
of giving his colleagues, both Republican and 
Democrat, full and public credit for their 
co-sponsorship or other help in passing his 
bills. Almost without exception, Hill-spon- 
sored bills on health have been reported to 
the Senate with the overwhelming or unani- 
mous support of Republican as well as 
Democratic members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

This was the pattern followed religiously 
during the next 20 odd years during which 
Lister Hill sponsored and saw the Congress 
enact several score of measures each of which 
meant a betterment in the health of Amer- 
ica. In that pattern one element was of 
utmost importance: Lister Hill’s knowledge 
of his subject. In the Congress of the United 
States, if a man is to really have influence 
with his colleagues in any area, he must 
display, in tandem, personal integrity and 
a real knowledge of his field. The mainte- 
nance of integrity was never a problem with 
Lister Hill. The acquisition of knowledge in 
the field of health and medical care he made 
his personal and ceaseless quest. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Senate's all-important Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Lister Hill devoted 
an unbelievable number of days over more 
than 10 years to the non-publicized drudgery 
of listening hour after hour as witness fol- 
lowed witness to testify at length and in 
pitiless detail as to why this, that, or the 
other item in the federal government's health 
budget should be maintained, increased, or 
stricken. And when witnesses differed, Lister 
Hill and his staff spent still more hours 
ascertaining the facts. By a most strange 
quirk of history, Senator Hill's counterpart 
in the House, the chairman of that body’s 
Subcommittee on Health Appropriations, the 
late John Fogarty, was engaged in the same 
avid search for the fiscal facts of America’s 
health system, Concurrently they became not 
only the most knowledgeable men in the 
Co; in that area but almost certainly 
the most knowledgeable in the country. The 
result, as we all know, was the unprece- 
dented, really revolutionary, federal fund- 
ing of health measures by the Congress 
which has occurred over the last two decades. 
And Lister Hill and John Fogarty not only 
persuaded the Congress to appropriate but 
their knowledge of the facts and of the why’s 
and of the consequences were such that, 
until this time of wartime stringency, they 
were able to persuade Presidents to spend 
more on health than they had asked for and 
more than their budgeteers thought desira- 
ble. 

Appropriations are essential to the carrying 
out of programs. But Congress cannot appro- 
priate save to carry out measures that have 
been enacted into law. Here Lister Hill has 
stood alone in his preeminence, As both chair- 
of its Subcommittee on Health and of the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Sen- 
ator Hill helped draft, introduced, held hear- 
ings on, wrote reports for, and guided through 
the Senate every major piece of health leg- 
islation enacted by the Congress over the last 
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two decades. In this process, too, he was 
constantly adding to his store of knowledge 
and his reputation with his colleagues, 
Apparently even this double immersion in 
the pool of learning—through the appropria- 
tions and the substantive legislation routes— 
was not enough for Lister Hill. His social eve- 
nings, more often than not, were spent with 
a group of carefully selected, key members of 
House and Senate, at a well appointed soiree 
or dinner hosted by Mary Lasker, his socially 
and financially prestigious ally in all his 
health promotions. And at these affairs, too, 
the main topic would invariably be the need 
for more research, for more health facilities, 
for more education in the health professions 
as presented by one or another of the Hill- 
Lasker assemblage of friends and outstand- 
ing men of medicine such as Drs. Connie 
Traeger, Sidney Farber, Mike DeBakey, Isi- 
dore Ravdin, Dusty Rhoades, Alan Gregg, 
Paul White, C. J. Van Slyke, Jim Shannon, 
or others. 
Lest we inadvertently create the picture of 
& narrow minded, single track, pedantic bore, 
We open a parenthesis to point out that the 
Lister Hill of whom we speak is a cultured, 
urbane, witty and gallant gentleman with a 
host of other interests and conversant in 
many other fields. Nonetheless, it has been 
the awesome breadth and depth of his knowl- 
edge in the field of health and their com- 
plete awareness of it that has been respon- 
sible for the unparalleled willingness of the 
members of the Senate to follow without de- 
bate where Lister Hill leads in health legis- 
lation. Only once in more than 20 years, so 
far as the Bulletin knows, was the Senator 
wrong in his facts while presenting and ex- 
plaining a measure to the Senate. In that in- 
Stance, someone he had reason to trust as 
knowledgeable and accurate had given him 
misleading information. Learning this, just 
moments before the Senate was about to pass 
the bill unanimously, Lister Hill took the 
floor, explained the situation, and moved to 
defeat the measure he himself had sponsored. 
Such is the man to whom the world of 
medicine and medical education owes so very 
much today. And that debt will no doubt be 
compounded before the year is out. For in 
this year of 1968, when so much legislation 
of such vital import to us all will be up for 
reconsideration, Lister Hill will still be serv- 
ing in his dual role as chairman of the 
Committee which will enact our bills and of 
the subcommittee which will fund them. His- 
torically, a lame duck Congressman, one who 
has been defeated or announced retirement, 
is a man bereft of influence. In this instnace, 
the very opposite will be true. The Senate 
will more than ever be eager to take advan- 
tage of this man’s wisdom while it can. The 
Administration will have its bills to propose. 
A host of claimants will appear with counter- 
proposals. Lister Hill will listen to all, study 
all, reason with all, and, finally, it will be he, 
more than any other man, who will dispose. 
Once again the cause of medicine and of 
health manpower will have been well served. 
The Bulletin knows it speaks for all our 
teaching hospitals and schools of medicine 
and their staffs and faculties when it pays 
tribute to this great man. It is especially glad 
to do so at this time because it is so obvious 
that we are not writing an epitaph. For Lis- 
ter Hill, hale, hearty, and keen of mind at 
72, has too much to offer to be permitted to 
retire. A 45 year career in House and Senate 
will come to a close. We are certain that the 
President and our people will call on him to 
start another. And knowing Lister Hill, we 
know he will respond. 


THE RIOT COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disor- 


1 Save Medicare and Medicaid which were 
not within the jurisdiction of his Committee. 
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ders warns, “Our Nation is moving to- 
ward two societies, one black, one white— 
separate and unequal.” Pervasive dis- 
crimination and segregation in housing 
has kept the millions of Negroes from 
sharing the opportunity and economic 
progress that most whites know and en- 
joy. The one major sector of American 
life in which overt racial discrimination 
remains is housing. 

The Riot Commission specifically rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government 
enact a comprehensive and enforceable 
Federal open housing law to cover the 
sale or rental of all housing, including 
single family homes. Rarely is a report 
as timely as this one. Rarely has a study 
in such depth been done at a time when 
we could respond immediately. And our 
failure to respond to such a clear and 
explicit statement—prepared not by a 
pressure group or a group with a vested 
interest, but by a commission appointed 
by the President—will only be a signal 
to those trapped in the ghettos that our 
Government is paralyzed, that it cannot 
respond to a need that affects every 
single American. In the words of the 
Commission, unless drastic remedies are 
begun at once, there will be “continuing 
polarization of the American community 
and, ultimately, the destruction of basic, 
democratic values.” 

On Monday we face the fourth cloture 
vote on fair housing. A majority of the 
Senate is on record in favor of what the 
Riot Commission recommends—a law 
covering the sale or rental of all housing. 
We have compromised this stand in or- 
der that the Senate not remain paralyzed 
behind the cloture requirement. Mon- 
day’s vote may be the final attempt—the 
choice remains with less than a majority 
of the Senate. Their choice is whether 
to send America further along the road 
of polarization and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of a democracy based upon equal- 
ity—or to indicate to Americans and to 
the world that we are not a racist so- 
ciety. A vote for cloture on Monday will 
reinforce our determination to end the 
unconscionable insult of racial discrimi- 
nation in housing. 

The Commission report contained two 
other housing recommendations: to as- 
sist nonprofit groups with preconstruc- 
tion costs for their housing programs and 
to provide supplements which would 
make homeownership possible for low- 
income families. During the last session 
I introduced legislation for both of these 
programs, and the proposal currently be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee includes these provisions. 

In addition, there are many other fine 
recommendations in this report. It 
focuses on the tremendous task that 
faces us if we are to have a society in 
which peace is our way of life and the 
call for violence falls on deaf ears. It 
seems to me that every thoughtful Amer- 
ican will support the recommendations 
of the President’s Commission. 

But these recommendations are not 
the only striking part of the Commission 
report. During these several months of 
tremendous effort, the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders has taken on 
the task of finding out what is wrong 
with America at home. Their asnwer is 
a grim one. But I believe it is a true one. 
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Mr. President, last summer the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] 
and I, along with several other Senators, 
introduced a joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Special Commission on Civil Strife. 
At Senator Harris’ suggestion, the Pres- 
ident acted the next day to create a 
commission by Executive order. 

In my remarks at the introduction of 
this resolution last July, I said that one 
of our problems in dealing with civil dis- 
orders is “that we have not, surprisingly, 
explored the fundamentals resulting in 
these examples of civil strife, and have 
not come to a national understanding of 
what they involve.” 

I said I hope that this study would 
“help disclose to the American people the 
enormous character of the social prob- 
lem we are facing. I believe that this 
Nation is as sick as it has ever been. I 
believe that one of the first and neces- 
sary steps to its cure is an understanding 
of the vast character of the problem that 
lies ahead of us. It literally involves the 
remaking of the Nation.” 

The President's Commission on Civil 
Disorders has diagnosed that sickness for 
us. It describes an America that is be- 
coming a divided society, with black and 
white separate but not equal. It defines 
an explosive mixture of discrimination, 
poverty, and ghetto frustration. It 
bluntly tells the patient the source of his 
symptoms—white racism. 

That is as hard to take as a diagnosis 
of cancer. And it is just as threatening. 
For white racism is by nature a fatal ill- 
ness in a free society, and our pride in 
the skill and forthrightness of the diag- 
nosis should be matched by our horror at 
what we find within us, at the final ver- 
dict which we have suspected and feared, 
but hoped to avoid. 

This is a society of opportunity. White 
racism will kill it if we do not act to 
protect ourselves from it. This is a so- 
ciety of freedom. White racism will kill 
it if we do not act. The prognosis is just 
as clear as the diagnosis. 

The illness of this society has reached 
the point where its symptoms are specific 
and dramatic—violence, despair, rage. 
Our system is crying out to us for treat- 
ment. I cannot believe that we will ignore 
the best advice we have. I cannot believe 
that we will refuse to face up to the 
critical state of our national social health. 
I cannot believe that we will fail to ac- 
cept treatment that can sustain the life 
of the society we cherish. 

We must have fair housing. We must 
have greater opportunity. We must de- 
stroy the cancer of white racism. If we 
do not, history may have an interesting 
autopsy to perform. But autopsies are al- 
ways performed on corpses—and this one 
will be the corpse of the free society to 
which we are dedicated and which we are 
elected to protect and serve in this 
Congress. 

If we do act, there will be no miraculous 
24-hour cure, for this is no 24-hour ill- 
ness. But every day that we delay makes 
recovery more difficult. We must begin 
now. 


SERVICE TO OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, President Johnson recently 
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announced the award of contracts total- 
ing more than $2 million to establish 
service centers for older Americans. At 
the same time, President Johnson pointed 
out that while we have not done all that is 
needed, we have made great strides dur- 
ing the past 7 years in helping older 
Americans attain a secure and decent life. 
At this point, I should like to insert 
President Johnson’s remarks on that oc- 
casion into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SIGNING OF 
CONTRACTS FOR OLDER AMERICANS, THE CAB- 
INET ROOM, FEBRUARY 15, 1968 
Secretary Wirtz, my distinguished friends: 
One of our great poets had this to say 

about getting older: “The years between 50 

and 70 are the hardest. You are always being 

asked to do things, and yet you aren’t ancient 
enough to turn them down,” 

Well, today we are giving a great many 
older citizens a chance to do a great many 
things. And I’m willing to bet that we won’t 
get turned down. 

Today we are launching a program to pro- 
vide work in community service projects for 
retired or unemployed citizens who are 55 
and over. 

The three contracts that were referred to 
by Secretary Wirtz that we will sign will 
create more than 3,000 job opportunities in 
the coming year. These jobs will be in schools, 
hospitals, in beautification projects and other 
efforts that will improve life for all of us. 

There are a good many of us in this room 
today who can remember seeing people grow 
old 20 or 30 years ago: seeing what old age 
did to them. 

Too often, it meant being alone. Too often, 
it meant being dependent on someone else— 
their children or their sons-in-law. It meant 
that as the years mounted up, their savings 
dwindled down, And worst of all, it meant 
being sick and afraid because they just didn’t 
seem to be able to afford to be sick. 

Things have changed some since then, 
largely because of a leadership that people 
like you have provided. 

In March, more than 17 million older citi- 
zens will receive a Social Security increase of 
some 13 percent. When the benefit checks 
go out, another one million Americans will 
be lifted above the poverty line—a goal that 
we are working toward. 

Medicare—that for many, many years 
was not seriously considered and after it 
was considered and passed, many said would 
not work at all—is now fiourishing. More 
than 20 million senior citizens have its pro- 
tection. Last year, 7½ million of these senior 
citizens received help in paying their medical 
bills. That is a fact—not a fantasy. 

But beyond all of this, we all have another 
goal. That goal is to guarantee—to every 
older American—not only security, but the 
pride of being able to be active and being 
able to be productive. 

Last year we took a major step toward 
that goal, 

We passed a law forbidding age discrim- 
ination in employment. 

We renewed and strengthened the Older 
Americans Act. It promised a new sense of 
involvement and usefulness to hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens, 

And that is only a small part of the story. 
More than 4,000 Foster Grandparents in 38 
states; nearly 300 older VISTA volunteers; 
500 older Peace Corps volunteers; more than 
3,000 members of SCORE—the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives—have already learned 
what it is to have a feeling of pride in serv- 
ing others, regardless of one’s age. 

Now we meet here again this morning in 
another good cause. Soon, after the signing 
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of these three contracts, thousands of older 
citizens will know what it is to have a long 
life. They will know what it is to have a full 
life; to know what the wise Frenchman 
meant when he said: “Growing old is noth- 
ing more than a habit which a busy man 
has no time to form.” 

In this day of trouble and trial for our 
people, I want to salute those representatives, 
who are here in the Cabinet Room this morn- 
ing, of the older Americans in our country, 
for your objectives, for your goals, for your 
persistence and for the manner in which you 
have represented those for whom you speak. 

You have spoken where it counts; you have 
been represented in the rooms where there is 
a pay-off. 

In December we signed a Social Security 
Bill. It affected the lives of millions of people 
directly; it affected the lives of all of us—all 
200 million—indirectly. 

President Truman proposed Medicare. But 
you testified for it—and you presented your 
opinion—your concern—and your dissent— 
and your voice—and your logic—and your 
argument before the committees. 

Those committees listened and they 
learned. As a subsequence, 7½ million of 
your fellow citizens have benefited. 

There will be hearings in the days to 
come—hearings on poverty, hearings on edu- 
cation, hearings on health, hearings on secu- 
rity for older Americans, 

While we have made great progress, we 
have just gone a few steps up a long road. 
I had three figures in my mind that were 
brought to me by the Budget Director this 
year when we signed the budget. 

The first one was on manpower training 
that is very important to you. In 1960, our 
budget was $3 billion—$3 billion for man- 
power training. 

By fiscal year 1964—just before I took of- 
fice—that had increased to $4 billion plus. 

From 1964 to 1968, largely through help 
that you and other concerned citizens have 
rendered in the Congress, in the precincts 
and in the election, the Congress—by an 
overwhelming vote—increased that $3 billion 
in 1960 and that $4 billion in 1964 to $12 
billion in this year’s budget. 

In poverty, which affects us all, but af- 
fects no one more than the older American— 
one million were removed from the poverty 
level by the last Social Security Bill alone— 
that poverty group was receiving a little 
over $9 billion in the year 1960. 

We had moved that $9 billion up to $12 
billion by the fiscal year 1964. In 1964, we 
renewed our pledges that were made and our 
promises of 1960 when President Kennedy 
went from one end of this Nation to the 
other, We pleaded with the members of the 
appropriate committees to try to move for- 
ward with the New Frontier and the Great 
Society. 

From 1964, when we had $12 billion to 68, 
this year, we have $28 billion—more than 
double the amount of federal funds spent for 
those below the level of $3,000. 

Now, finally, if there is anything that is 
vital to every citizen of this land, it is health. 
It doesn’t make any difference how many 
PhD’s he has if he is bedridden and can't 
get out of his room and requires the care of 
other people. 

Education is one of the reasons, I think, 
that America leads the world. I was reading 
a book last night; Europe was very con- 
cerned about our industrial management. 
They felt that we were taking the place that 
some of their citizens should be taking. But 
they said we have this great ingenuity and 
this great industrial management system 
primarily because of the education of our 
people. 

So health, education and Social Security: 
In 1960 we were spending $19 billion in that 
field. Fiscal 64—a little over three years 
later—we were spending $23 billion in that 
field. 
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We moved it up $4 billion. Since 1964, to 
1968, we moved it not one billion, not four 
billion—but we have more than doubled it 
from $23 billion to $47 billion in the budget 
this year. 

The Social Security Bill, the Poverty Bill, 
the Training Bill—all of these items over- 
lap. But the important thing is that we 
are moving along. 

Now that is not nearly what we ought 
to do. That is not nearly as much as we 
want to do. But it is a sign when you can 
triple manpower and when you can more 
than double aid to poverty in one Admin- 
istration. When you can go in health, edu- 
cation and Social Security from $23 billion 
to $47 billion, it is something that you are 
not justified in saying is being completely 
neglected. 

So to those of you who man the ram- 
parts—to those of you who have marched 
in the committee rooms—to those of you 
who have written the letters and talked to 
your Congressmen and your Senators of 
both Parties, and the leaders of both par- 
ties, I salute, congratulate, and thank you 
for what you have done for your fellow 
man. 

Thank you. 


TRIBUTE TO HARPER SIMMS, OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, too 
often we fail to give deserved recogni- 
tion to some of our faithful public serv- 
ants who contribute much to the beauty 
and general welfare of our country. 

On March 1, 1968, a native son of 
New Mexico, Harper Simms, retired from 
Federal service to return to our State 
where he will reside. I wish to pay tribute 
to Mr. Simms for the outstanding job 
he has done with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and for his contribution to 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement concerning Har- 
per Simms be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

D. Harper Simms retired as director of the 
Information Division of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service on March 1, 1968 after 17 years 
of imaginative and meritorious national 
leadership in conservation information and 
education. 

He served with distinction for the only 
three heads the Soil Conservation Service has 
had—Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Dr. Robert N. 
Salter, and the present Administrator, Dr. 
Don Williams. 

The quality and quantity of his contribu- 
tions to the conservation of our national 
resources—soil, water, plants, wildlife, water- 
sheds, outdoor recreation, and beautifica- 
tion—are recognized by leading national pub- 
lic and private organizations. 

Mr. Simms joined the newly-organized Soil 
Conservation Service in 1935 as an assistant 
messenger at a salary of $1,080 per year. Jobs 
were scarce then, even for a young man with 
two college degrees and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

He rose through the ranks, becoming re- 
gional information chief. at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico in 1943, a job he held until 1951 
with time out for service as a Navy lieuten- 
ant in World War II. He became SCS infor- 
mation director in Washington in June 1951. 

Since Harper Simms is a native of New 
Mexico, and worked in that State for many 
years before his national assignment, and 
since I had the honor to be the Secretary of 
Agriculture from 1945 to 1948 and have since 
closely followed the activities of the SCS and 
of Harper Simms, I believe I am qualified to 
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assess his contributions to the Nation—and 
I do not hesitate to classify them as first 
rate. 

Mr, Simms has served in the No. 1 public 
information spot of the SCS during its most 
trying times. He weathered the transition 
from the SCS founder and original Chief— 
Hugh Bennett—through two successors, a 
major reorganization of the agency that 
eliminated its regional offices and established 
a State-Washington set-up, and an enlarge- 
ment of the agency’s responsibilities from 
one mainly concerned with erosion control 
to one directly involved in more than 15 
major activities. 

His work has not gone unnoticed. He holds 
the Department of Agriculture’s Superior 
Service Award and the American Motors Na- 
tional Conservation Award. He was made a 
Fellow of the Soil Conservation Society of 
America—a rare honor for a non-scientist. 

But in the main he is another in the long 
line of unsung public servants who dedicate 
their lives and subordinate their own ambi- 
tions for an ideal—to serve the public in a 
cause about which they have deep personal 
concern. 

The words Harper Simms has written, and 
the informational materials created under 
his direction—while largely credited to 
others or to SCS or the Department of Agri- 
culture—will, in the words of Shakespeare’s 
Mare Anthony, “live long after him.” 

Perhaps our greatest public servants are 
those who have an honest passion for ano- 
nymity. Harper Simms is one of these. As he 
leaves, I wish the public record to show that 
many have long recognized his true worth 
and wish much happiness to him and his 
good wife, Effie, as they leave the scene of 
action in which Harper has performed so 
creditably for 31 years and return to their 
native land of sunmshine—New Mexico. 


MASS TRANSIT FORGES 
PARTNERSHIP 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, President Johnson has rec- 
ommended the transfer of the urban 
mass transit program from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to the Department of Transporta- 
tion. As you know, I have been a vigorous 
supporter of the mass transit program 
since its very conception. I consider my- 
self among those responsible for con- 
gressional enactment of this essential 
program which holds forth such promise 
for solving one of the major problems 
facing our cities—that of traffic con- 
gestion. 

I believe the program has measured 
up to what we had hoped would be its 
accomplishments in its early years and 
I pay tribute to Secretary Weaver, As- 
sistant Secretary Haar, and others in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, for having done so much 
to nourish this effort in its formative 
stages. 

The President has made his proposal 
and I support it because it will provide 
for a more effective utilization of all 
Federal resources in the transportation 
field to improve urban transportation. 

Approximately 142 years ago this Con- 
gress voted to establish the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation. We lodged 
within that new unit all of the nonreg- 
ulatory and nonmilitary transportation 
functions of the Federal Government, 
excepting the maritime and urban mass 
transit programs. If we had one partic- 
ular goal in mind, it was to insure a 
sound planning and development effort 
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necessary for a balanced transportation 
system in the United States. 

Certainly an effective urban transpor- 
tation system is a key ingredient in such 
a balanced transportation system. By 
proposing a transfer of the urban mass 
transportation program to the new De- 
partment, the President has taken one 
more step that will bring us closer to a 
sound, effective and efficient national 
transportation system. 

I do not see how planning for urban 
transportation can take place outside 
the context of the national planning 
effort now underway within the new 
Department. At the same time, such 
planning must necessarily take place 
within the context of the comprehensive 
planning for our urban areas by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. The proposal before us very ef- 
fectively combines these concepts and 
for that reason it has my support. 

As a member of the Housing and Urban 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, I know this 
committee can work effectively with the 
two Departments concerned on legisla- 
tive proposals that will strengthen and 
expand this program. It is my intention, 
as a member of the committee, to work 
to insure that the committee reports a 
bill to extend the life of the program and 
to provide authority to encourage private 
transit companies to take advantage of 
the opportunity to provide more ade- 
quate transportation for their customers. 
The future of our great cities depends 
in large measure on the future effective- 
ness of this partnership. As a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
I will certainly look forward to work- 
ing with such a partnership in attempt- 
ing to solve at least this portion of the 
problem of our urban areas within this 
decade. 

Let me conclude by commending both 
Secretary Weaver and Secretary Boyd 
for the cooperative effort that has re- 
sulted in this constructive suggestion by 
the President. It is my understanding 
that the total planning effort for urban 
areas will be strengthened in this trans- 
fer process, The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development will continue 
to oversee the comprehensive planning 
effort for our cities. It will be a part- 
ner in the decision as to whether a pro- 
posed urban transportation system is 
consistent with the plan for the overall 
development of a community. This rep- 
resents a very happy accommodation, 
and I believe it deserves the full support 
of Congress. 


STUDY BY MR. DOUGLAS PIKE ON 
THE 1968 VIETCONG LUNAR NEW 
YEAR OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, North Vietnam’s defense minister 
and chief military strategist, Vo Nguyen 
Giap, has been quoted as having once 
said: 

I am not a western general. You must not 
judge me by those standards. I am a Marxist. 
All my military operations have a purpose. 


We are indeed fortunate that in our 
Government we do have men who have 
the training, motivation, and insight to 
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take Giap at his word and to study the 
problems which face us in Vietnam from 
the viewpoint of the enemy, the Commu- 
nist leaders in Hanoi. One such expert, 
Mr. Douglas Pike, a U.S. Information 
Agency officer has recently written a 
study analyzing the Communist strategy 
underlying the recent Communist offen- 
sive against the cities of South Vietnam. 
I would like to place in the Record the 
text of this study entitled “The 1968 
Vietcong Lunar New Year Offensive in 
South Vietnam.” 

Mr. Pike brings considerable expertise 
to the task of writing about the Viet- 
namese Communists and their strategy. 
He has many years of professional expe- 
rience in Asia and has served a total of 6 
years attached to the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon. Following his service in Vietnam 
Mr. Pike spent a year in 1963-64 at the 
Center for International Studies at MIT 
writing a book entitled Vietcong, the 
Organization and Techniques of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of South Viet- 
nam.” This book is considered by many 
to be the most objective and careful 
study on the Communists in South Viet- 
nam. Mr. Pike has recently been in South 
Vietnam studying the Communist cam- 
paign 


In his study Mr. Pike outlines General 
Giap’s timetable for a determined and 
general winter-spring offensive during 
which the Communist leaders hope to 
achieve: the destruction of the American 
military capability and the Vietnamese 
armed forces; the seizure of the gov- 
ernmental centers and the establishment 
of a coalition government excluding the 
present leaders in Saigon; and the unifi- 
cation of North and South Vietnam. I 
commend this study to anyone who 
wishes to get a clearer insight into the 
recent events and be better prepared to 
interpret future Communist moves. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
study in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

THE 1968 Vrerconc LUNAR New YEAR 

IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


(By Douglas Pike) 

The lunar new year offensive launched by 
the communists against 36 major South 
Vietnamese population centers in the early 
hours of January 31 bears the unmistakable 
stamp of North Vietnamese Defense Minis- 
ter, General Vo Nguyen Giap. Any assess- 
ment of the objectives, magnitude and sub- 
sequent developments of the campaign must 
attend closely to the mind and personality 
of this master tactician, victor of the Viet 
Minh war and supreme strategist of the 
present one. 

General Giap is one of the best tactical 
commanders of the 20th century, expert at 
seizing the local initiative and master of the 
surprise diversion. He is meticulous in his 
planning, imaginative and bold in executing 
his military strikes. Only Giap, among all 
North of South Vietnamese communists, 
could have supervised the elaborate synchro- 
nization not only of the Tet offensive but 
of the broader Winter-Spring campaign of 
which it is part. For this audacious strike— 
and audacity is what carried it as far as it 
did go—must not be viewed as something 
isolated nor unique, but rather as the inten- 
sified continuation of something under way 
at least since August 1967. 

The backdrop, against which General 
Giap planned and acted, was both temporal 
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and internally political. He was working 
against time, trying to cope with what he 
knows is in the long run a strategically hope- 
less situation in which American firepower 
eats deeper and deeper into his reserves of 
men and arms. And he faced, in the world 
of Politburo politics in Hanoi, increased 
pressure from younger members who see his 
preoccupation with military victory as a for- 
lorn attempt to restage the Viet Minh war 
under vastly changed conditions because a 
generation of military technology has out- 
dated many of the military techniques that 
were successful against the French. 

The broad view of the war, as Giap sees 
it, and as he outlined it in an important 
series of articles published in Hanoi last 
September 1 goes something like this: 

The American military build-up in South 
Viet Nam, beginning in mid-1965, resulted 
in two American military offensives, the 1965 
dry season offensive and the 1966 dry season 
offensive. Both offensives failed, Giap believes, 
and resulted in a condition of stalemate 
which offered him unprecedented opportu- 
nities if only they could be properly seized. 
Dissension was rising in the United States, he 
held, and pessimism was spreading in the 
American ranks in Viet Nam. Foreign sup- 
port for the communist cause was growing 
abroad, in terms of increased hostility to 
American military activities in Viet Nam, 

But, at the same time, a sort of mirror- 
image condition was developing in Hanoi. The 
stalemate which General Giap thought he 
saw was, of course, a stalemate in both direc- 
tions. Dissension in the Politburo developed 
over the lack of progress and particularly 
over the “no-win” policy for which General 
Giap held the chief responsibility. A sense 
of impotency developed as American planes 
continued to pound away at the North Viet- 
namese transportation and communication 
centers, curtailing the flow of food, consumer 
goods and people throughout the country as 
well as military material in from China and 
out to South Viet Nam. From the communist 
capitals, especially from Peking? but also 
from the USSR came muted but stronger 
criticism of the manner and means by which 
General Giap was conducting the war. In 
Hanoi, especially among younger Politburo 
members, General Giap was in trouble, al- 
though not serious trouble, for there is noth- 
ing definite to suggest that the dissension or 
dissatisfaction was at the level of a schism. 
But the stalemate condition which General 
Giap had proclaimed did have the effect of 
putting him—as well as Ho Chi Minh and 
Pham Van Dong, the other two of the big 
three in Hanoi—on the defensive, and forced 
General Giap to act more precipitously in 
commitment that he prefers, being by na- 
ture a cautious man reluctant to act while 
loose ends remain. 

Throughout the Viet Minh war and during 
the present war General Giap has pursued 
what he calls his Three Phase Strategy, 
namely: resistance, general offensive and 
general uprising. The Viet Minh war is to- 
day divided by Hanoi historians into these 
stages, and the three also have been used in 
explaining the course of events of the pres- 
ent war. 

In the summer of 1967, General Giap de- 
cided that for political and personal reasons, 
if not for military ones, the moment had ar- 
rived when he must order the start of the 
general offensive and subsequently, the gen- 
eral uprising phases in the south. He and his 
staff began work on what internally was 
called the Winter-Spring campaign. The 


1 Great Victory, Big Tasks, by Vo Nguyen 
Giap. New York: Praeger, 1967. 

The Chinese Communist response to the 
Tet offensive was formal to the point of 
coldness. In keeping with past Chinese at- 
titudes and position on Viet Cong tactics 
and strategy, the Chinese Communists appear 
to consider that the Viet Cong are doing 
virtually everything wrong. 
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broad characteristics of the campaign have 
been an intensification of what General Giap 
calls Co-ordinated Fighting Methods, mani- 
fested at Dak To in Kontum Province, Con 
Tien in Quang Ngai Province and Loc Ninh 
in Binh Long Province, all three in the moun- 
tainous interior of South Viet Nam along the 
Cambodian and Laotian borders; an intensi- 
fication of what he calls Independent Fight- 
ing Methods, that Is, revolutionary guerrilla 
war, aimed at the cities, airfields, military 
headquarters, and Allied military logistic, 
transportation and communication networks. 
These were the military aspects. Also as part 
of the Winter-Spring campaign was a 
stepped-up of terrorism, especially 
against the Government of Viet Nam’s pac- 
ification program, which largely had been 
ignored before this. And, by increased or- 
ganizational and motivational work by polit- 
ical cadres, employing the three, long-stand- 
ing communist programs or techniques 
known as dan van (motivating and harness- 
ing the energies of those South Vietnamese 
people controlled by the communists), dich 
van (non-military activities by the commu- 
nists in GVN-controlled areas, specifically in 
this case, social organization work by covert 
cadres, to form the people of the towns and 
cities into mass movements that would en- 
gage in public disorders and, eventually, the 
general uprising, thus supporting the mili- 
tary assault) and binh van (proselyting ef- 
forts among members of the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces and civil service) . 

General Giap’s campaign had three phases 
following the initial planning, training and 
indoctrinational work which preceded it and 
which began in July of last year. The first 
phase came in October, November and De- 
cember, the second is taking place in the first 
three months of 1968 and phase three is 
scheduled for April, May and June. The 
scenario therefore calls for an end to the 
war by mid-1968. This is not to say Giap an- 
ticipated peace arriving by mid-year, rather 
that a decisive point of no return would be 
passed in which inexorably and irreversibly, 
the war would begin to work itself out to 
final victory, much like the situation in 
Europe in late 1944, when the fate of Ger- 
many was sealed and the final victory, no 
longer in doubt, became simply a matter of 
time, although months of hard fighting lay 
ahead. Seen lying along the route to this 
goal are the destruction of at least a por- 
tion of American military capability in South 
Viet Nam, disintegration of the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces as a military organization, 
seizure of the governmental centers in South 
Viet Nam down to and including the district 
or county level, establishment of a broad- 
based coalition government, although not 
one which would include present power hold- 
ers in Saigon, and unification of North and 
South Viet Nam, the final objective being 
the goal which General Giap and fellow 
members of his Politburo have been pursuing 
ceaselessly and relentlessly since 1954. 

The Co-ordinated Fighting Methods at- 
tacks at Dak To, Loc Ninh and Con Tien, 
in the early winter, resulted in heavy DRV 
casualties and were, for General Giap's pur- 
poses, inconclusive. They served to increase 
the grumblings by the younger elements in 
the Politburo, joined perhaps by certain of 
the “professional” generals in Hanoi, the 
line commanders, who argued that they had 
lost a sizeable number of good men in these 
mountain battles to no very good purpose 
in a campaign large enough to extract a real 
price but too small to be decisive. However, 
the campaign ground on and the plans went 
forward for the general offensive which was 
to deal a major, or hopefully catastrophic, 
blow at the enemy, in actuality, the South 
Vietnamese rather than the Americans. 

Meanwhile, the diplomats and propagan- 
dists in Hanoi were busy developing a peace 
overture campaign which was a fabric woven 
of many threads. Peace or “talks” overtures— 
the difference between the two being lost as 
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the word “peace” spread around the world 
served propaganda ends, possibly could 
achieve a cessation of air strikes into North 
Viet Nam, helped reduce the grumbling in 
the Politburo and, above all, formed the 
right hook which together with the left jab 
was to assure victory. 

Thus, in the broadest terms, the grand 
strategy of Hanoi, which goes beyond General 
Giap’s military contributions, is a two- 
salient thrust, one salient being military and 
the other being diplomatic-negotiational, 

The military salient has two prongs. Em- 
ploying independent fighting methods, a 
maximum strike is being mounted in South 
Viet Nam and focused on the cities. It is 
billed as the general uprising and portrayed 
to the rank and file as Armageddon. General 
Giap used at least fifty percent of his main 
strike forces, estimated at 118,000 total,’ al- 
though he employed southern Viet Cong 
soldiers rather than Northern (PAVN) troops 
wherever possible. The Tet offensive, heart of 
the general offensive, concentrated on air- 
fields and air support activities, military 
headquarters, civilian governmental com- 
plexes, material and logistic centers, as well, 
of course, as the 36 largest towns and cities 
of the country. Hopefully, to General Giap, 
the general offensive will have these results: 
the Americans will crack, militarily and 
psychologically; a significant portion of what 
he regards as the real American strength— 
aircraft, communication and transportation 
techniques and well-coordinated command 
centers—will be destroyed; the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces will disintegrate, and the popu- 
lation will rise up in massive support of the 
communists, if not enthusiastically at least 
because it appears to be the wise individual 
thing to do. Employing concentrated fight- 
ing methods, the other prong of the salient, 
comes the Dien Bien Phu gambit, probably 
at Khe Sanh. The essence of the military 
salient is a play for time—take and hold is 
the order, so that time will run out espe- 
cially for the Americans, 

The diplomatic-negotiational salient is the 
political attack. Its first prong is the nego- 
tiational ploy, offering a political “settle- 
ment” of the war. Beginning in December of 
last year Hanoi began its overtures directed 
at talking the Americans out of South Viet 
Nam under the world worst possible circum- 
stances to them. The second prong is aimed 
at the establishment of a coalition govern- 
ment in South Viet Nam, a coalition govern- 
ment as that term is used peculiarly by the 
communists. The vehicle for this is a series 
of specially designed interim communist 
front organizations in South Viet Nam, most 
important of which is the Alliance of National 
Peace Forces in Saigon, (described in Ap- 
pendix A). These sprang up in South Viet 
Nam beginning in early February of this year. 
They are supposed to help establish a new 
ruling group in South Viet Nam that excludes 
the present members of the Government of 
Viet Nam. 

Implicit in this double-pronged salient 
strategy is a difference of opinion among 
members of the DRV politburo. Giap con- 
tinues to see the route to victory as military— 
the way to win, he argues, is militarily, on the 
ground, in South Viet Nam, not at the con- 


3 Estimates of the enemy strength at the 
start of the Winter-Spring campaign were 
these: National Liberation Front full- 
military, 64,000; North Vietnamese units in 
the South, 54,000; National Liberation Front 
para-military (the regional or territorial 
troops and the local guerrillas) 70,000- 90.000; 
National Liberation Front membership: 
300,000 (including 40,000 civilian cadres). 
One captured document said that one-third 
of all forces and units employed must be 
members of the People’s Revolutionary Party, 
the communist party of South Viet Nam, 
which may have been a limiting factor on 
the number of forces employed in the Tet 
offensive. 
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ference table and not as the result of the 
American presidential elections. This view, 
from all evidence, is shared by Ho Chi Minh 
and Pham Van Dong, who is Ho’s most likely 
successor. Le Duan, the fourth leading fig- 
ure in the Politburo probably supports, the 
big three but with some reservations, while 
Truong Chinh, the fifth man plays a role 
which, if it is important, is unclear. The 
younger members of the Politburo while sub- 
scribing to the two-salient approach, argue 
for greater emphasis on the diplomatic-ne- 
gotiational salient, regarding the military 
salient as valuable chiefly as a means of clos- 
ing the ring. Essentially this fighting-nego- 
tiating method was the pattern during the 
1954 Indochina Conference in Geneva and, in 
Korea, during the period prior to and during 
the armistice talks that ended Korean hos- 
tilities. 

The Tet offensive, within this context, 
quickly became many things to many men. 
Assessment of the degree of failure must be 
built on an assessment of the enemy’s in- 
tentions. If intentions in the offensive were 
limited, then the failure was a limited one; 
if more ambitious, then the failure was a 
major one. And if the enemy intention was 
a knock-out punch then, quite obviously, 
the failure was monumental. In short, in- 
tentions are a continuum. The Tet offensive 
was wrapped in the great Vietnamese com- 
munist social myth of the General Uprising.“ 
which like all social myths essentially is 
something existing in men's minds, not in 
the finite world. What counts is not truth 
but what is believed to be true. In com- 
munist public statements the events of early 
February generally were termed “the offen- 
sive campaign and uprising campaign”; in- 
ternal documents called it a “general offen- 
sive to culminate in the general uprising”; 
during indoctrination sessions for the rank 
and file, in previous months, it was most 
frequently billed as a general uprising; and 
the political cadres mingling with the popu- 
lation during the offensive almost univer- 
sally said or implied it was the general up- 
rising. 

An indication of what the offensive meant 
to the rank and file communists can be found 
in a tabulation of prisoner interrogation 
reports.’ 

With respect to the basic purpose of the 
assignment given individuals, a sample shows 
40 percent were told this was to be the 
General Uprising; 32 percent were told simply 
they were to take part in an attack of un- 
specified dimensions (overwhelmingly, this is 
what those who attacked Saigon in individual 
actions, such as the attack on the U.S. Em- 
bassy, were told); 26 percent were told they 
were to seize and hold the cities; (chiefly the 
explanation in Central Viet Nam area); about 
20 percent were told the purpose of the attack 
was “to drive out the Americans”; and about 
15 percent were given to understand that the 
military attack would culminate in establish- 
ment of a coalition government. 

An oblique indication of the direction the 
leadership believed the offensive would move 


4 General Uprising, or Khoi Nghia, is a so- 
cial myth, a term employed here in the sense 
used by Georges Sorel, the French sociologist. 
As such it has precise and concrete meaning, 
but still is something that exists chiefiy in 
the mind. Sorel is most directly associated 
with the myth of the General Strike, the 
idea that some day the workers of the world 
simultaneously will strike, bringing all in- 
dustry, transportation, government, society 
itself, to a standstill, after which the 
workers will simply take over the controls 
of power. The General Uprising is the 
same myth in an agrarian setting. 

A sample of about 200, covering persons 
who were captured or surrendered in the pe- 
riod January 31—February 9. 

Some prisoners gave more than one ex- 
planation. 
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lies in the fact that a large number of the 
rank and file, especially in Central Viet Nam 
did not have any specific withdrawal plans. 
Some 47 percent of the prisoners said they 
did not receive withdrawal plans as part of 
their individual assignment; 21 percent did 
have some such plan; and 22 percent either 
were given no instructions (although their 
officers may have received them) or were told 
that subsequent actions would depend on 
developments. These troops may have been 
regarded by the leadership as expendable, 
but the pattern is quite unlike previous com- 
munist military behavior in the war and most 
certainly will hurt future communist leader- 
ship credibility. 

One of the best indications of the leader- 
ship’s calculation can be found in the battle 
order of the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Liberation Front (see 
Appendix B). The heart of this order was 
these specific instructions to the troops: 

“1. Wipe out a good deal of the enemy’s 
potential, defeat the U.S. and satellite troops; 
cause disintegration of the puppet army. 

“2. Overthrow the lackey government at all 
echelons, drastically punish all high-level 
traitors and all tyrants. 

“3. Establish a People’s Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment at all levels, strive to defend this 
government and resolutely smash all enemy 
counter-offensive attempts. 

“Implement all policies set down by the 
National Liberation Front.” 

The major anticipated results of the Tet 
offensive and the Winter-Spring campaign 
appear to be three-fold. First, that the Viet- 
namese Armed Forces would disintegrate as 
a coherent military organization, that is 
reach a condition in which individual mili- 
tary units might remain intact but in which 
the system would be in disarray, fragmented 
and chaotic, its officers receiving no orders 
since higher headquarters would have been 
overrun, its troops disoriented and de- 
moralized. The pattern of the attacks, it is 
clear from documents, consisted of strikes at 
the ARVN chain of command rather than at 
the decimation of large numbers of troops. 
The documents and prisoner reports also in- 
dicate the leadership counted heavily on the 
soldiers of the Vietnamese Armed Forces, not 
only not fighting, but joining the commu- 
nists en masse. The creation of the paper 
organization, the Patriotic Armed Forces, 
(see Appendix B) was for the purpose of 
quickly employing the services of vast num- 
bers of defecting ARVN soldiers. 

Second, the calculation of General Giap 
was that a great deal of public support would 
be forthcoming, This is the political dimen- 
sion of the Tet offensive. It is a safe estimate 
that for every five communist soldiers in the 
offensive there was one political cadre in ac- 
tion. During individual city operations politi- 
cal cadres moved from house to house or 
among the early morning crowds, mingling 
with the people, explaining the general up- 
rising and soliciting support. Many carried 
with them lists of names of persons osten- 
sibly willing to take part in public demon- 
strations. A common theme used by these 
cadres was that the NLF stood for democracy, 
social welfare, neutralism. Peace was a re- 
current theme, directed especially toward 
Buddhist women, Commando units striking 
at specific targets in the cities had satellite 
political cadres circling, four or five blocks 
away, the installation under attack, keeping 
people out of the fire fight and soliciting 
support. A special “coalition” flag was flown. 
Typical of this political activity was a “peo- 
ple’s court” held at the intersection of Minh 
Mang and Su Van Manh streets in Cholon, 
A cadre on a soap box told an assembled 
crowd that standing next to him was a 
woman whose son was a GVN security agent, 
He asked the crowd what “justice” should be 
meted out. The crowd shouted: “Don't ex- 
ecute her.“ So the cadre replied that she 
would be let off with a warning to call her 
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son back from the GVN ranks, Then the 
cadre went on to explain the general upris- 
ing. A clique of other political cadres in the 
crowd applauded throughout the speech, 
urging those next to them to do likewise. No 
one of these incidents in itself may be sig- 
nificant. What is important is that the com- 
munists expended a great deal of effort and 
allocated considerable resources, especially 
manpower, in creating them, 

Although almost all of the rank and file 
communists were told to expect support 
from the population, either specific assist- 
ance or the General Uprising, 90 percent of 
the prisoners said they received no aid from 
the general population; only two percent 
said they received unsolicited assistance; six 
percent of the reports did not touch on this 
matter. 

The third expectation by General Giap 
was that a strong punitive blow could be 
delivered against the Americans. Again, the 
pattern of the offensive suggests that he 
Sought not to decimate large numbers of 
Americans—this being futile in a manpower 
sense, like trying to bail the ocean dry— 
but to cripple the American air strike ability, 
and to disrupt the American military and 
civilian network that ties central command 
centers with field headquarters through an 
elaborate communication network. In short, 
the target was the American ability to assess 
and respond quickly to attack. 

Beyond this lies the domain of the un- 
knowable: how much General Giap was the 
victim of overly optimistic reports from his 
commanders in the south, and, to what 
degree Politburo politics caused him to over- 
ride his better judgement. Only historians, 
far into the future, will be able to answer 
these questions with certainty. 

At this writing the prospects for the re- 
mainder of the Winter-Spring offensive, in a 
very tentative way, appear to be these: 

1. Communist assertion of victory and the 
semblance of continuity, the “all is going 
according to plan” approach.’ Doctrinally, in- 
creased emphasis on the protracted conflict 
theme. 

2. Continued public reference to a nego- 
tiated settlement but, for the short run, ac- 
tually, a tapering off of negotiational over- 
tures. 

3. An effort to maintain the appearance of 
high tempo military activity—especially po- 
litical work and military pressure on the 
urban centers—while the obviously neces- 
sary regrouping, resupplying and retraining 
missions are pursued. Military activity by 
PAVN troops especially at Khe Sanh although 
this need not involve a full closing of the 
battle of Khe Sanh. 

4. Possibly the introduction of new, more 
sophisticated weapons by the communists. 
Possibly Hanoi requests for more foreign as- 
sistance from communist nations, 
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INTERIM COMMUNIST POLITICAL GROUPS 
FORMED AS PART OF 1968 TET OFFENSIVE 
The chief communist front organizations 

formed during the 1968 Tet offensive consists 

of three types, negotiational front organiza- 

tions, military proselyting (binh van) orga- 

nizations, and administrative organs: 
Alliance of National Peace Forces in Saigon 

(Lien Minh Cac Luc Dan Toc va Hoa Binh a 

Saigon). First reference to this came in a 

Nhan Dan (Hanoi) article dated January 31. 

It is aimed at “intellectuals, industrialists, 

political party representatives, religious or- 

ganzation representatives, etc.” which is to 


7 Apparently this was anticipated early in 
the Tet offensive. The North Vietnamese 
newspaper, Nhan Dan, published in Hanoi, on 
February 5, 1968, urged continuance of the 
military tempo in the south and specifically 
called for the “second wave attack’’, presum- 
ably a working out of the Winter-Spring 
offensive. 
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say, urban middle-class Vietnamese. The 
platform of the group consists of four 
planks: “a) Overthrow the Thieu govern- 
ment and establish power representing all 
strata of the South Vietnamese people; b) 
Fight to regain national sovereignty and 
press for an end of the U.S. unjust war 
and withdrawal of all U.S. and satellite 
troops; c) Restore peace and build an in- 
dependent, democratic and peaceful South 
Viet Nam. (Note: in the South Viet Nam 
version, this read “. . . independent, demo- 
cratic, peaceful and mental South Viet 
Nam”); d) Negotiate with the National Lib- 
eration Front, political organ of the Viet 
Cong, in order to enforce above aspira- 
tions . . .” This group is apparently intend- 
ed to present the appearance of being a third 
force in South Viet Nam, standing between 
the communists and the Americans, by-pass- 
ing the GVN. 

National, Democratic, Peace Alliance Front 
of Central Part of Central Viet Nam. This is 
the so-called Hue-group. First known pub- 
lic reference to it came on February 1, in a 
broadcast over the captured Hue radio sta- 
tion. It said the group stood for: “1) inde- 
pendence, sovereignty; 2) freedom, democ- 
racy; 3) peace, neutrality; and 4) food, 
clothes and land”, Subsequent broadcasts 
lumped the above four planks into one, add- 
ing then two others: “2) withdrawal of U.S. 
and foreign troops and 3) establishment of 
a coalition administration in South Viet 
Nam, normalization of north-south relations 
and preparation for unification.” This plat- 
form puts the Hue group closer to the North 
Vietnamese objectives then is the Saigon 
group. Head of the Hue group is listed as 
Dr. Le Van Hao, a Hue University ethnologist, 
who had been active in the 1966 Buddhist 
Struggle Movement as editor of that move- 
ment's publication, Vietnam Vietnam. He is 
generally regarded in Hue as a Trotskyite. 
The appeals of this group indicate that it 
is aimed chiefly at students in Central Viet 
Nam. 

The second type of interim organizations 
formed during the Tet offensive are ad hoc 
military groups to incorporate Vietnamese 
armed forces’ defectors, hopefully as com- 
plete military units. These include such 
groups as 

1. Association of Patriotic Soldiers and 
Officers in Quang Nam-Da Nang. 

2. Federation of Peace-Loving Buddhist 
Armymen in Central Viet Nam. 

3. Association of Soldiers and Officers of 
the First (ARVN) Division Who Have Broken 
with the Saigon Army. 

4. Quang Ngai Insurrectionary Army Corps. 

Apparently these groups collective are to 
be known as the Patriotic Armed Forces, al- 
though possibly the PAF is conceived as still 
another collection of ARVN defectors fight- 
ing with the Communists. 

The third group of organizations is made 
up of revolutionary administration councils, 
which apparently were designed to adminis- 
ter towns and cities once they had been 
taken by the Viet Cong. The concept of these 
appears to be of a commune nature, similar 
to the original Paris commune or the 
Shanghai commune of the 1920's. There were 
a number of public references to these coun- 
cils in the first days of the General Offensive, 
but none after February 4, as far as can be 
determined. 


APPENDIX B 


ATTACK ORDER FROM THE PRESIDIUM OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FRONT FOR 
THE LIBERATION OF SOUTH VIETNAM 
(NFLSVN), To ALL CADRE AND MEN OF THE 
LIBERATION ARMY 


Compatriots: In the wake of the succes- 
sive victories achieved during the past few 
years, the situation at home and through- 
out the world is favorable to the revolution- 
ary task being undertaken by our people. 
The confused Americans are bogged down 
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and are hurting badly. The puppet army, a 
mercenary instrument at the Americans’ dis- 
posal, is well on its way to complete disrup- 
tion. The corrupt and ineffective stooge is 
increasingly exhibiting its traitorous nature. 
Our revolutionary forces have attained full- 
fledged maturity and have become unprece- 
dentedly powerful, North Viet Nam, the ma- 
jor rear base of the South, is unceasingly 
consolidated; is dealing the most stunning 
blows to the American aggressors in their 
war of destruction; and, together with the 
South, is doing its utmost to fight the Amer- 
icans for the country’s salvation. Our friends 
all over the world, including the progressive 
American people, sympathize with and sup- 
port us wholeheartedly. 

We are confronted with an extremely 
profitable situation. The Presidium of the 
Central Committee, NFLSVN, has decided to 
launch a full-scale attack to defeat the en- 
emy and to return the government to the 
people. 

All military forces of the Liberation Army 
and militant political forces are ordered to 
collaborate closely with different patriotic 
forces and the entire population to simul- 
taneously dash forward to: 

Wipe out a good deal of enemy potential, 
defeat the American and satellite troops, and 
disrupt the puppet army; 

Overthrow all levels of the stooge govern- 
ment and drastically punish all high echelon 
traitors and all “tyrants”; 

Establish the people's revolutionary gov- 
ernment at all levels, strive to defend the 
[revolutionary] government, resolutely smash 
all enemy attempts at counter-offensive un- 
der all circumstances: 

And implement all policies that have been 
laid down by the Front. 


Compatriots, cadre and men: 

Courageously march forward. 

We are bound to score full victory. 

APPENDIX C 
{Inclosure B] 
HEADQUARTERS, SOUTH VIETNAM, 
LIBERATION ARMY. 
ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE HEADQUARTERS, ALL 

SOUTH VIETNAM LIBERATION ARMED FORCES 
To all cadre and combatants: 

Move forward to achieve final victory” 

The [1968] Tet greeting of Chairman Ho 
[Chi Minh] is actually a combat order for 
our entire Army and population [to carry 
out the all-out attack]. 

And in compliance with the attack order 
of the Presidium, Central Committee SVN 
Liberation Front, all cadre and combatants 
of all South Viet Nam Liberation Armed 
Forces should move forward to: 

Carry out direct [overt] attacks on all the 
headquarters of the enemy [FWMAF/ 
RVNAF], to disrupt the U.S. Imperialists’ 
will for aggression and to smash the Puppet 
Government and Puppet Army, the lackeys 
of the U.S. [We will] restore power to the 
people, completely liberate 14,000,000 people 
of South Viet Nam, fulfill our revolutionary 
task of establishing democracy throughout 
the country. 

This will be the greatest battle ever fought 
throughout the history of our country. It 
will bring forth world-wide change but will 
also require many sacrifices. It will decide 
the fate and the survival of our Fatherland 
and will shake the world and cause the 
most bitter failure to the imperialist ring- 
leaders. 

Our country has a history of four thousand 
years of fighting and defeating foreign ag- 
gression, particularly glorious battles such 
as Bach Dang, Chi Lang, Dong Da and Dien 
Bien Phu. We defeated the special war and 
are defeating the limited war of the Ameri- 
cans. We resolutely move forward to com- 
pletely defeat the American aggressors in 
order to restore independence and liberty in 
our country. 
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Dear comrades, our liberation armed units 
have had many achievements in the past. 
This will be a good opportunity for you to 
score more brilliant and heroic victories. 
Through this opportunity, you will be able 
to make maximum use of your abilities, 
demonstrate your devotion to the revolution 
and your unsubdued will to get even for 
what has been done to our country and 
brighten our beloved country. 

In the name of our Fatherland’s inde- 
pendence and liberty, headquarters of all 
South Viet Nam Liberation Armed Forces 
orders every cadre and combatant to— 

1. Move forward aggressively to carry out 
decisive and repeated attacks in order to 
annihilate as many American, satellite and 
puppet troops as possible in conjunction 
with political struggles and military prose- 
lyting activities. Each cadre and combatant 
must be doggedly determined to accomplish 
their combat mission. Each local area must 
also accomplish its assigned mission. 

2. Display to the utmost your revolution- 
ary heroism by surmounting all hardships 
and difficulties and making sacrifices so as 
to be able to fight continually and aggres- 
sively, Be prepared to smash all enemy coun- 
terattacks and maintain your revolutionary 
standpoint under all circumstances, Be 
resolute in achieving continuous victories 
and secure the final victory at all costs. 

3. Correctly comply with all combat dis- 
cipline and the Front policies. Strive to as- 
sist and protect the people and motivate 
them to comply with the Front policies. 

Dear comrades, it is evident that the 
American aggressors are losing. 

The call for assault to achieve independ- 
ence and liberty has sounded. 

The Truong Son [Annamese Cordillers] 
and the Mekong River are moving. 

You, comrades should act as heroes of 
Viet Nam and with the spirit and pride of 
combatants of the Liberation Army, 

The final victory will be with us. 

Day Month 1968. 

(Instruction: This Inclosure B will be read 
to every cadre and combatant prior to de- 
parture for attack.) 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE AND THE 
SMALL BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, indi- 
vidual initiative and the small business- 
man are sinew and bone of the American 
way of life. It has always been the Amer- 
ican dream, from the very beginnings 
of our country, to be one’s own boss, That 
this is true today becomes obvious when 
we read what President Johnson said 
last October: 

Today, 95% of the businesses in the 
United States are small. They employ 4 out 
of every 10 of our wage earners. They pro- 


vide a family income for more than 75 mil- 
lion Americans. 


The 95 percent of our businesses rep- 
resents more than 5 million small busi- 
nessmen who are most certainly a vital 
force in our economy. 

I commend the Small Business Ad- 
ministration for its active role in pro- 
moting the growth of the economy 
through assistance to the small business- 
men of the United States. 

Through the capable direction of Ad- 
ministrator Robert C. Moot, and with the 
support and interest of the President, 
the Small Business Administration con- 
tinues to effectively provide financial as- 
sistance and administrative guidance to 
the Nation’s small businessmen so that 
they may take full advantage of oppor- 
tunities available to them. 
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Mr. President, in my home State of 
Alabama the Small Business Adminis- 
tration during fiscal year 1967 made 220 
long-term loans totaling $14,203,000. 

Included in this total are 183 loans 
made to help small businessmen, adding 
up to $11,554,000. 

Twenty-one disadvantaged persons re- 
ceived $254,000 to help establish a busi- 
ness or improve an existing one. 

Three displaced businesses, forced to 
relocate due to highway or urban re- 
newal programs, received $313,000 in 
long-term loans. 

Four disaster loans—$17,000—were 
made, and nine local development com- 
panies received $2,065,000. 

I am gratified that the Small Business 
Administration devotes itself to helping 
small businesses all over the United 
States. 

A notable example of SBA’s assistance 
to a small business in one of our urban 
centers is the help given Aladdin Clean- 
ers & Dyers, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala. 

In April of 1946 Alacdin Cleaners & 
Dyers was purchased by Mrs. Gladys D. 
McNeal, her husband, and another man. 
They had had previous experience in op- 
erating a small drycleaning plant at 
Dora, Ala. 

When her husband died in 1950, Mrs. 
McNeal assumed full management of the 
Aladdin Cleaners & Dyers, and proved to 
be a very efficient and progressive busi- 
nesswoman. 

In 1957, the company opened a plant in 
Mountain Brook, Ala., and established 
three branch offices in 1959. The follow- 
ing year Mrs. McNeal opened a com- 
pletely new drycleaning plant at the 
Eastwood Mall Shopping Center in the 
Birmingham suburbs. In 1962 they added 
to it a coin-operated drycleaning center. 
A small laundromat in another Birming- 
ham suburb, Crestline Village, was added 
to the company in 1963. 

During May of 1963, Mrs. McNeal made 
the decision to replace the original Alad- 
din plant located in the Woodlawn sec- 
tion of Birmingham. The firm applied 
for an SBA loan to construct and equip 
the new location. 

At the time they obtained the loan the 
firm had assets of $84,296 and a net worth 
of $66,825. Sales for the fiscal year 1962 
were $260,649. 

Today, less than 5 years later, Aladdin 
Cleaners & Dyers has shown great suc- 
cess and rapid growth. Sales for the fiscal 
year 1966 were $425,000. The firm reports 
total assets of $250,000 and a net worth 
of $183,566. 

When the 1963 loan was granted, the 
firm had three drycleaning plants with 
three branches manned by 34 employees. 
Now there are three plants, eight busi- 
ness offices, and a staff of 60. 

Mrs. McNeal credits a great deal of 
her success to the long-term financing 
provided by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. She acknowledges that the firm 
would not be at the point it is today with- 
out such assistance. 

Mrs. MeNeal's foresight, capability, 
and ambition helped her utilize the op- 
portunities made available to her 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion. Her ability has been recognized 
in trade journals of the drycleaning in- 
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dustry—a 1960 article in the Guide, and 
a Dry Cleaning World story in 1966. 

The help that the Small Business Ad- 
misistration provides small businesses 
such as Aladdin Cleaners & Dyers is of 
great importance to the continued ex- 
pansion and good climate of our Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Moot and the staff of 
the Small Business Administration for 
their awareness of the needs of the small 
businessman and for their aggressive and 
progressive actions in assisting them. 

Mr. President, I have taken the time 
of the Senate to narrate the experience 
of one firm, but I believe it illustrates the 
many thousands of firms throughout the 
United States that have been helped. 
Many of them have been enabled to stay 
alive, to grow, and to prosper not only 
through loans and credit from SBA but 
also through advice and help that SBA 
is constantly giving to the small busi- 
nesses throughout America. I believe it 
is worthy of note. 


CHARTER DAY CONVOCATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 24, 1968, at a charter day con- 
vocation, Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the American University, made a 
report to Congress through Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY. Let me say that the 
speaker at the charter day convocation 
was the distinguished Vice President of 
the United States. 

The Congress passed the charter leg- 
islation 75 years earlier, and President 
Benjamin Harrison signed the act into 
law on February 24, 1893. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report by Dr. An- 
derson on the 75th anniversary of the 
chartering of American University, in 
Washington, D.C., be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In RETROSPECT 
(By Hurst R. Anderson) 

Mr. Vice President, members of the board 
of trustees of the university, members of 
the faculty, student body, staff, and other 
distinguished guests and institutional repre- 
sentatives: We are met today in a simple 
ceremony to express our gratitude for the 
federal charter under which this university 
has operated for seventy-five years. The Con- 
gress passed the Charter legislation, and 
President Benjamin Harrison signed the bill 
on February 24, 1893. The act, a very remark- 
able one indeed, created for us the oppor- 
tunities and charged us with the respon- 
sibilities which have become The American 
University heritage cherished through the 
years. 

We thought it only fitting that on this date 
we report to you, Mr. Vice President, on our 
seventy-five years of stewardship—what we 
believe we have accomplished on this hill 
overlooking the nation’s capital. 

The beginnings were in the dreams and 
hopes of a few men, led by a distinguished 
scholar, Dr. John Fletcher Hurst, the Bishop 
of The Methodist Church in residence in 
Washington. He chose the site, and he him- 
self made the down payment on this prop- 
erty, undergirded only by a faith that here 
would be built a great university dedicated 
to the welfare of men of all faiths and creeds 
and, indeed, to the nation and community of 
nations. He gave his life in the struggle to 
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pay in full the purchase price of $100,000 
(land now worth several million), which 
cleared the title on the property on which 
we even now continue to build for the future. 

The University was opened in 1914 with 
twenty-eight graduate students enrolled. 
President Woodrow Wilson delivered the ad- 
dress from a platform erected in front of the 
steps of Hurst Hall. He was the first of a 
number of Presidents and other distinguished 
government officials who have participated in 
major events on this campus; of this fact we 
are justly proud. 

The life and growth of The American Uni- 
versity have been interwoven with the eco- 
nomic and political life of the nation. The 
postponing of its opening was made neces- 
sary because of the difficulty of securing 
funds in a period when gifts were not readily 
available. 

During two world wars, all of the facilities 
on this hilltop were offered to the Govern- 
ment for whatever uses were deemed de- 
sirable. In the uncompleted McKinley Hall 
was born the Chemical Warfare Division of 
the United States Army. In other buildings 
were housed the Red Cross and the United 
States Naval Bomb Disposal School. During 
the New Deal days of rapid government ex- 
pansion, our downtown property was used 
to further the advanced education of hun- 
dreds of young government workers. This 
was the origin of our School of Government 
and Public Administration. 

The College of Arts and Sciences was 
opened in 1925 to undergird the already 
established graduate program, to insure the 
broadest general education needed as a pre- 
requisite for intensive and fruitful grad- 
uate study. The Washington College of Law 
became the law school of the University to 
further the development of this program in 
a city with unusual demands for those 
trained for the legal profession. The School 
of Business Administration was organized 
as the first such school in the city, estab- 
lished to serve the expanded business com- 
munity and to emphasize the analysis and 
understanding of the relationship between 
business and government. The School of In- 
ternational Service was founded in a period 
when the needs of a nation for trained man- 
power in this area had become critical. The 
Theological Seminary was invited to join the 
cluster of schools and, though independent, 
now graces the northwest corner of our cam- 
pus with a name appropriate to its theo- 
logical tradition, Wesley Theological Sem- 
inary. In an attempt to help supply the 
needs for trained nursing personnel, the 
Lucy Webb Hayes School of Nursing was 
established, carrying the name of the wife of 
former President Rutherford B. Hayes. The 
College of Continuing Education was for- 
mally organized to bring dignity and stature 
to the growing demand for adult education 
courses. 

Thus it can be fairly said that the Uni- 
versity, opened for a few graduate students 
in a semi-rural section of the District of 
Columbia, has grown with, and because of, 
the spectacular expansion of this national, 
and now international, city and has, in each 
four or five-year period, so adapted itself 
to meet the needs of one of the world’s great 
urban areas that its growth has been, in 
fact, inevitable. 

A few relevant facts concerning this 
growth speak for themselves: 

In 1893 the University consisted of ninety- 
two acres of undeveloped land, with a newly 
acquired federal charter and broad powers to 
develop any kind of higher education which 
the Board of Trustees deemed wise. It had no 
faculty; it had no students. 

In 1914 the University consisted of one 
building, Hurst Hall, twenty-eight recently 
admitted graduate students, a Chancellor, 
and seven “faculty members.” 

In 1968 one has but to look about to see 
the changes wrought between 1914 and 1968. 
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Total resources of the institution are now 
approximately $50,000,000. We have about 
14,000 students from all states of the Union 
and from eighty-five foreign countries, and 
610 faculty members actively participating in 
the life of the University, individually and 
through the University Senate with its nu- 
merous effective committees. There are now 
eight Schools and Colleges with a substantial 
enrollment in each. Undergirding all of this 
we have a fundamental belief in the future 
mission and position of this University in the 
total program of higher education in 
America, 

Needless to say, Mr. Vice President, we are 
proud of this record. With all of the normal 
struggles of a new, expanding institution, we 
have achieved reasonable maturity, with a 
restlessness characteristic of one with sig- 
nificant dreams and hopes for the future. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention 
what seems to many of us here in Washing- 
ton to be the future grand design for higher 
education in this city. We have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia five great universities. We 
are now in the Consortium of 
Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. We feel that our growth in the future 
should be closely related to the growth of 
each and every member of the Consortium 
and that together we can bring to this great 
city the most profound distinction as a 
major center of research, of teaching, and of 
public service. The American University has 
pledged itself, and renews its pledge today, 
to work with devotion and with an uncondi- 
tional commitment to this significant Con- 
sortium objective. 

Seventy-five years of growth and develop- 
ment are therefore but a prologue to the 
future. We are humbly grateful for the au- 
thority and trust which the federal govern- 
ment extended to us in 1893. We have tried 
to measure up to this faith and pledge to 
you today, Mr. Vice President, and to the 
Congress of the United States that our efforts 
will continue and be intensified with the 
realization that our greateat challenges lie 
ahead. 


THE REAL ISSUES CONCERNING 
VIETNAM NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Economist of London is one of the most 
respected publications in the world. In 
recent years its coverage of the war in 
Vietnam has been particularly astute, 
lucid, and responsible. Time and again, 
the Economist’s writers have blown away 
the rhetorical smokescreen that has so 
frequently obscured the real issues in the 
Vietnamese conflict. 

Perhaps a part of their success in deal- 
ing with the war has been due to the fact 
that they are able to take the perspec- 
tive of noncombatants. This the English 
are—and yet they are noncombatants 
who wish America well, and who under- 
stand that the conflict has ramifications 
that deeply affect noncombatants as well 
as combatants all over the world. 

The current issue of the Economist is 
especially enlightening. It makes a major 
point that is frequently overlooked in 
America—where hope and prayer for 
speedy negotiations leading to a settle- 
ment sometimes obscures the central 
point of the struggle. That point is this: 
Who will control the Government of 
South Vietnam? 

Americans forget this sometimes; and 
when we do, it is easy to become impa- 
tient—and angry—at the apparent snail’s 
pace toward the negotiating table. What 
we neglect to note in our anger is that 
there is little to negotiate about concern- 
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ing the basic issue of the war—that is, 
who will dominate the Government of 
South Vietnam, the Communists or the 
non-Communists; the majority of the 
people of South Vietnam, or a nonmajor- 
ity directed by the North? 

And that is the point that the Econom- 
ist makes. Negotiations may be very use- 
ful to paper over a defeat for one side 
or the other, and both President Johnson 
and President Ho Chi Minh are aware of 
ee But the central issue remains—who 

? 

President Johnson has stated again 
and again that he will abide by any sys- 
tem of South Vietnamese Government 
that derives from a one-man, one-vote 
system—even should a free election favor 
the Vietcong. President Ho Chi Minh has 
been equally insistent that a South Viet- 
namese Government be established on a 
nonrepresentative basis, where Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese influence would 
prevail. 

That is why negotiations have been so 
slow in coming and, indeed, why a war 
is going on. 

Neither a cessation of bombing, nor 
the unwillingness for a “political settle- 
ment,” nor the lack of U.N. participation, 
nor lack of site, are the factors that post- 
pone negotiations. What postpones nego- 
tiations is the very basic substantive 
nature of what those negotiations would 
yield. And, at least for now, neither the 
Americans and the South Vietnamese on 
one side, nor the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese on the other, are willing to 
ah up control of South Vietnam to the 
other. 

That is the sad but accurate state of 
affairs as of this moment. If we wish to 
understand the situation, if we wish to 
contribute our efforts toward a resolution 
of the conflict, we had better under- 
stand that this is the situation as it 
exists and not fool ourselves with an 
easier, but false, appraisal. 

I ask. unanimous consent that the lead 
article of the Economist of February 17, 
1968 be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir HE GETS TO SAIGON 

The trouble with Vietnam is that there can 
be no such thing as a neutral solution to this 
war. One side must win, and the other lose, 
and the result will have an ideological impact 
far beyond Vietnam, That is what plagues 
the peacemakers: U Thant, hustling from 
Moscow to London and from London to the 
North Vietnamese mission in Paris; Mr. Wil- 
son, telling the House of Commons on Tues- 
day that the gap between the two sides is 
“very narrow indeed”; and everybody else 
who just wants the war to stop. They would 
all like to find a way of ending the fighting 
that did not require either side to accept de- 
feat. The men who are conducting the war, 
President Ho Chi Minh and President John- 
son, know that this is impossible. On every- 
thing except the central issue of the war 
they can and should offer each other liberal 
terms. The ultimate acceptance of defeat, by 
one side or the other, will come sooner if the 
winner is magnanimous about non-essentials. 
But both President Ho and President John- 
son know that the central issue is who will 
dominate the government in Saigon after the 
war: the communists, or the noncommunists. 
And there is no way of fudging the answer to 
this question. It has got to be one or the 
other. 
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It is necessary to say this, because the 
beastliness of the past two weeks has driven 
many people to hope for the impossible. The 
war cannot just be switched off, by the flick 
of a master-finger, before the question it is 
being fought to answer has been answered. 
On Wednesday night Mr. Dean Rusk gave a 
chilling reminder of how little real progress 
there has been towards negotiations while 
the peacemakers have been making the head- 
lines. The North Vietnamese still seem to 
see negotiations primarily as a device that 
will stop them being bombed. The Americans 
see no advantage in talking for talking’s 
sake. So the war goes on. 

This does not mean that two sides will not 
meet to negotiate some time this year. It 
could even happen quite soon. The great 
battle that opened on January 30th with 
the Vietcong’s attacks on the towns looks 
more and more like the knife-edge of the 
war. If General Giap beats General West- 
moreland at Khe Sanh, and if the Vietcong 
show that they can continue to dispute the 
allies’ control over the towns, it is unlikely 
that the Americans will have the heart for 
the total military campaign that would then 
be needed to regain the upper hand, If the 
communists achieve neither of these things, 
the casualties they have suffered in this of- 
fensive—the loss of key men like General 
Tran Do as well as many of their best 
troops—will make it harder for them to fall 
back on the strategy of a “protracted war.” 
When this battle has been fought to a finish 
both sides may at last be ready to negotiate. 
But that moment will not come—they will 
not meet to talk, or the talks would be no 
more than a verbal tennis match if they 
did—until one of them is ready to give the 
other best on the heart of the matter. There 
is no reason to think that the battle has yet 
produced the evidence that will bring that 
about. 

There is one way, and one way only, in 
which the war could be ended in anything 
like a draw. That is by a physical division 
of the country, as Ireland was divided in 
1921 and Korea in 1945 and Laos in 1962. 
But it is very difficult to believe that Ho Chi 
Minh will agree to that. The Irish formula 
might give him the northern provinces 
around the old imperial capital of Hué. The 
Laos formula, which began as an attempt to 
share the country’s government among the 
contending parties but almost immediately 
broke down into a partition based on the 
areas each army occupied, has even less to 
offer him. It would leave the communists 
running part of the Mekong delta and very 
little else except large stretches of almost 
uninhabited back- country. Ho is an old man 
and, according to some communists who have 
recently been in Hanoi, a sick one. His aim 
is to bring the whole of Vietnam, and prob- 
ably the whole of Indochina, under a com- 
munist government. That means establishing 
the communists in Saigon; and, if he wants 
to live to see it, doing it soon. It is desper- 
ately hard to see him settling for a few frag- 
ments of his life’s dream. 

The real issue is who controls Saigon, and 
here the result cannot be a draw. The South 
Vietnam that emerges from the war may be 
neutral in a military sense, as Austria and 
Finland are. It cannot be politically neuter. 
It will either be a society organised on a 
marxist basis, or it will not. There is no third 
option. The peace settlement may give cer- 
tain secured positions to the people on the 
losing side. They may be allowed the right 
to operate as a tolerated opposition; they 
may even be given a few junior jobs in what 
will politely be called a coalition government. 
But the commanding heights—which means 
the ministries that regulate the armed forces 
and the economy—will be controlled by men 
who speak for one system or the other. Until 
there is at least a tacit agreement about 
which way the commanding heights will go 
a negotiation will be a dialogue between peo- 
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ple speaking different languages. Can anyone 
imagine the two sides seriously sitting down 
to persuade each other of the relative merits 
of communism and capitalist pluralism for 
the South Vietnam of the future? It is the 
balance of military advantage, and nothing 
else, which will decide that argument. The 
job of negotiations is to work out the lesser 
concessions that will make the pill palatable 
to whoever has to swallow it. 

This is why the Russians (see page 27) say 
that negotiations ought to begin at once. 
They know that, with the Vietcong still fight- 
ing in parts of Hué and Saigon and the 
North Vietnamese regulars still sitting 
around Khe Sanh, General Giap’s offensive 
may have reached its high-water mark. The 
next round of the campaign, if Giap insists 
on it, could be much dicier for him, The Rus- 
sians are saying that if Mr. Johnson will ad- 
mit defeat now they will arrange for the con- 
cessions of detail that would ease his with- 
drawal. That is the kind of situation to which 
professional intermediaries like U Thant 
(and Mr. Wilson) feel they must respond, 
time and again, in the belief that they are 
on the brink of making history. For a day 
or two it even looks interesting. 

But Mr. Johnson knows that the conces- 
sions the Russians are still talking about 
would not, and could not, disguise the ex- 
tent of the United States’ defeat. It is not 
just a matter of Vietnam. The Americans 
cannot give up Saigon to Ho Chi Minh with- 
out enormously weakening their position in 
the five other countries of south-east Asia 
that already have communist insurrections 
on their hands. And it would go beyond that. 
The Americans would be admitting that they 
had been beaten by the technique of guer- 
rilla war as applied by a minority of the 
population of one small Asian country. That 
would affect the way that men in Moscow, 
and in many other places, make their plans 
for the future. There are a lot of people in 
Britain who, from what they have said and 
written in the past two weeks, look forward 
to an American defeat of that magnitude. 
They do not see it exactly that way, of 
course. They are bemused by the false excite- 
ment of diplomatic matchmakers, by good 
intentions outrunning all recognition of 
what, in reality, they do intend. President Ho 
does not live in this particularly illusory 
world; nor does President Johnson which is 
why, through the years, the matchmakers 
have invariably failed: the North Vietnamese, 
like the Americans, insist on fighting. 


H.R. 2516—EXPLANATION OF THE 
PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE BILL 
(AMENDMENT NO. 554) 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Justice has prepared an ex- 
planation of amendment No. 554, offered 
to the bill H.R. 2516. The distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] is the 
author of amendment No. 554. 

On his behalf I ask unanimous consent 
that the explanation offered by the De- 
partment of Justice be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question. Did the Department of 
Justice prepare that statement in its ca- 
pacity as legal adviser or as chief lobby- 
ist for the administration? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that the Department 
of Justice was requested to prepare an 
explanation of the substitute which the 
minority leader has authored. I have 
read the explanation. I believe it is ac- 
curate. I believe its inclusion in the REC- 
orp would be helpful to our colleagues. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator possess 
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sufficient information as to the motive 

which inspired preparation of the paper 

by the Department of Justice? The De- 
partment of Justice acts, in respect to 
this bill, certainly in the capacity of chief 

lobbyist for the administration, and I 

want to know if this is the argument of a 

lobbyist or a legal opinion; and I would 

like to know how it is that the Depart- 
ment of Justice furnishes legal opinions 
to the distinguished minority leader when 
it has always informed me, when I asked 
for a legal opinion, that it did not furnish 
legal opinions to anybody except the 

President. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I believe I have ade- 
quately explained the reasons for intro- 
ducing this explanation into the RECORD. 
It is to the credit of the Department of 
Justice that it indicated its belief in the 
validity of certain legislation now pend- 
ing. I believe it is also to the credit of 
the Department of Justice to have pre- 
pared such a clear English explanation 
of some of the problems which are before 
us and which are a part of the Dirksen 
substitute. This is why I have requested 
that it be set out in the RECORD. 

Does the Senator from North Carolina 
object? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not object to it being 
placed in the Recor. I was trying to find 
out which of its capacities the Depart- 
ment of Justice was exercising in pre- 
paring this paper. 

I have, on prior occasions, asked the 
Department of Justice to interpret for 
me certain existing laws, and they have 
always informed me that they do not 
give legal opinions to anybody except the 
President or executive officers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I cannot 
understand why the Department of Jus- 
tice will give opinions to an individual 
Senator upon proposed legislation which 
has not become law, and refuse to give 
opinions upon legislation to another Sen- 
ator upon matters which have already 
become law. 

But the Department of Justice is per- 
haps like the Lord in one respect. It 
moves in mysterious ways its wonders to 
perform. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the able Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The explanation, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

H.R. 2516—ExPLANATION OF THE PROPOSED 
SUBSTITUTE BILL (AMENDMENT No, 554) 
Title I of the substitute bill would accord 

federal protection against violent interfer- 

ence with the exercise of a variety of bene- 
fits and activities, some public in nature 
and others the subject of previous legisla- 
tion. The bill is intended to assure persons 
who are exercising rights or privileges se- 
cured by the Constitution or federal law 
that they may do so without fear of un- 
redressed violent intimidation. The bill is 
drawn with considerable specificity to over- 
come many problems encountered in the 
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present law, 18 U.S.C. § 241. Under present 
law the United States must prove the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy; the proposed bill 
would operate against persons acting singly. 
The present law has been construed to re- 
quire proof of a specific intent to deprive 
the victim of a known right; the proposed 
bill identifies those rights. Present law in- 
cludes a maximum penalty of 10 years im- 
prisonment, regardless of the circumstances 
of the crime; the proposed bill would pro- 
vide graded penalties varying with the seri- 
ousness of the offense, and providing up to 
life imprisonment where the crime results 
in the death of the victim. 

Section (a) of the bill expresses the in- 
tent of Congress not to supersede state 
and local law enforcement except when re- 
quired by the public interest in order to 
obtain substantial justice. In all cases state 
and local law would continue to apply, and 
would not be preempted by federal law. 
However, in those situations when state and 
local law enforcement is unable or unwilling 
to prosecute effectively, federal prosecution 
may be undertaken. To assure that decisions 
relating to exercise of this dual jurisdiction 
are carefully made, the bill requires advance 
certification of prosecutorial authority by 
the Attorney General or the Deputy Attorney 
General. To assure effective federal enforce- 
ment, however, federal officers or grand jur- 
ies may undertake investigations of possible 
violations of the section at any time. 

Subsection (b) contains the substantive 
provisions of the bill. The initial paragraph 
makes clear that the bill applies to private 
persons as well as to persons acting under 
color of law. The bill prohibits injury, in- 
timidation or interference with the subse- 
quently defined activities, but only where 
that injury, intimidation, or interference is 
made by means of force or the threat of force. 
Thus, personal injury, bombings of build- 
ings and the like would be within the act, 
but economic sanctions would not be in- 
cluded. 

Persons protected from violence are of 
three classes described in subparagraphs (b) 
(1), (b) (2), and (b) (3). Subparagraph (b) 
(1) includes all persons who are injured, 
intimidated or interfered with because of 
their participation in certain activities. The 
participation may have been in the past, in 
the present, or may be intended for the 
future. The intimidation may be intended to 
preclude the victim’s participation in the 
protected activities, or it may be intended 
to intimidate others from participating. 
The activities protected in this subparagraph 
include a variety of direct federal facilities 
and programs, including yoting or campaign- 
ing, participating in federal programs or pro- 
grams receiving federal financial assistance, 
applying for or enjoying employment by any 
agency of the United States, or serving as 
a federal juror. The section on voting has 
been drawn so as to include all elections— 
federal, state or local—because of the par- 
ticular importance of elections. 

Subparagraph (b) (2) defines a number of 
additional activities, all of which are either 
state operated or supported activities or 
are private relationships affected by the 
1964 Civil Rights Act or other federal law. 
These activities include attendance at pub- 
lic schools, participation in state programs 
or utilization of state facilities, employment 
by a state or subdivision, service as a state 
juror, private employment, participation in 
labor unions, travelling in interstate com- 
merce, or use of public accommodations. In 
the activities described in subparagraph 
(b) (2), however, it will be necessary to show 
that the assault was not only because the 
victim had been or was participating in 
the activities, but also that the violent 
interference was because of the victim’s 
race, color, religion or national origin. The 
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federal interest in these cases is to insure 
against interference with the Fourteenth 
Amendment-guaranteed right to equal par- 
ticipation in state activities. Some of the 
activities protected are based on rights cre- 
ated by federal law with respect to certain 
private relationships—for example, employ- 
ment and public accommodations. 

Subparagraph (3) defines three additional 
kinds of acts relating to the protected ac- 
tivities which will also be covered by the 
bill. In (b) (3) (A) it is made clear that acts 
intended to discourage persons or classes of 
persons from participating without racial 
or religious discrimination in the previously 
described activities will be covered, This 
completes the coverage of (b) (2) which ap- 
plies to racially or religiously motivated 
assaults against persons who have been or 
are participating in the activities described 
in (b) (2); these persons are now also cov- 
ered in situations where they are attacked 
in order to discourage them from participat- 
ing nondiscriminatorily in the protected ac- 
tivities. In addition, persons who lawfully 
aid or encourage others so to participate, or 
lawfully speak or assemble to protest denial 
of the opportunity so to participate, or who 
afford opportunity or protection to others 
so to participate, will be covered by the 
bill. 

Finally, the bill also includes a revision 
of the penalty sections of present law to 
make them conform substantially with the 
penalty structure of the new law. The pen- 
alty section of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 is modified to avoid duplication. 


TITLE II—FAIR HOUSING 


The purpose of Title II of the substitute 
bill is to assure the availability of most hous- 
ing in the United States to all persons, with- 
out discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 

Immediately upon passage of the bill, sub- 
ject to certain exemptions outlined below, 
housing provided with the aid of Federal 
funds, including loans, grants, loan insur- 
ance or guarantees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and urban renewal redevelopment 
housing obtained from State or local agen- 
cies receiving Federal financial assistance, 
would be subject to the prohibitions against 
discrimination, if such housing was provided 
under agreements or contracts entered into 
after November 20, 1962, Dwellings owned or 
operated by the Federal Government would 
be similarly covered. Thus, the effect of the 
bill would be to cover by statute the kinds 
of housing now subject to prohibitions on 
discrimination under the Executive Order on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing, No. 11063, 
signed on November 20, 1962 by President 
Kennedy. 

After December 31, 1968, the bill would 
extend coverage to all housing, except any 
single-family house sold or rented by an 
owner who was the most recent resident of 
such house prior to the sale or rental, and 
rooms or units in dwellings occupied by no 
more than four families, if the owner of 
such dwelling resides therein. This is the 
so-called “Mrs. Murphy” exemption. Also in- 
cluded in the bill are limited exemptions 
permitting religious organizations and pri- 
vate clubs to prefer members of their own 
group when making available housing owned 
or operated by such organizations for other 
than a commercial purpose. 

All the exemptions contained in the bill 
are permanent, but the single-family home 
exemption becomes a limited one on Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. After that date, sales or rentals 
of owner-occupied single-family homes 
would continue to be exempted from coverage 
only if a sale or rental transaction was com- 
pleted without the use of the sales or rental 
facilities of a real estate broker or other 

m in the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, and also without the publication 
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or posting of any notice or advertisement in- 
dicating an intention to discriminate in the 
selection of a purchaser or tenant. The bill 
will permit the use of the professional serv- 
ices of attorneys, escrow agents, abstractors, 
title companies, and other such persons as 
necessary to perfect or transfer title, even 
when the sale has been made on a discrimi- 
natory basis. What is prohibited is the use 
of sales and rental services and facilities, i.e., 
the use of a professional real estate dealer or 
other person in the business of selling or 
renting dwellings to help in accomplishing 
the individual's discriminatory purpose 

Individuals who wish to sell or rent their 
own dwelling would be permitted to adver- 
tise such intention, but if discriminatory 
advertising were used, such a dwelling would 
thereby be brought within the coverage of 
the bill. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 


The following acts would be prohibited by 
the bill if such acts were based on discrim- 
ination because of race, color, religion or 
national origin: 

1. Refusal to sell or rent, negotiate for 
the sale or rental of, or otherwise make un- 
available a dwelling to any person; 

2. Discrimination against any person in 
the terms, conditions or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision 
of services or facilities in connection there- 
with; 

3. Making, printing, or publishing any no- 
tice, statement or advertisement indicating 
a preference, limitation or discrimination, or 
an intention to make any such preference, 
limitation or discrimination. 

4. Representing to any person that a 
dwelling is not available for inspection, sale, 
or rental when such dwelling is in fact so 
available. 

5. Inducing or attempting to induce any- 
one to sell or rent any dwelling by repre- 
sentations regarding the entry or prospective 
entry into the neighborhood of a person or 
persons of a particular race, color, religion 
or national origin. This is the “anti-block- 
busting” provision, 

6. Denying a loan or other financial assist- 
ance to any person applying therefor for the 
purpose of purchasing, constructing, improv- 
ing, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, or 
otherwise discriminating against such person 
in the terms, amount, interest rate, or other 
conditions of such a loan. This prohibition is 
applicable to banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, insurance companies, or any other 
enterprise whose business consists in whole 
or in part in the making of commercial real 
estate loans. 

7. Denying access to or membership or 
participation in any multiple-listing serv- 
ice, real estate brokers’ organization or other 
service relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings, or discriminating in the 
terms or conditions of such access, member- 
ship, or participation. This provision simply 
guarantees free access to the listed facilities 
to otherwise qualified persons barred by 
discrimination, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT 


Under the provisions of the bill, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment would have the power to accept and 
act upon complaints alleging discriminatory 
housing practices which have occurred or 
are about to occur. Whenever a person ag- 
grieved filed such a complaint with the Sec- 
retary of that Department, the Secretary 
would have thirty days to investigate the 
complaint and give notice to the person ag- 
grieved whether he intended to resolve it. 
If the Secretary decided to resolve a com- 
plaint, he would engage in informal confer- 
ence and conciliation with the person al- 
leged to have committed the discriminatory 
housing practice, and attempt to bring an 
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end to such practice by that means. If con- 
ciliation failed, or if the Secretary declined 
to resolve the charge or otherwise did not 
act within the thirty day period, the ag- 
grieved person would thereafter have an 
additional thirty days in which he could file 
a civil action in either a State or Federal 
court. The aggrieved person must file his 
complaint with the Secretary within 180 days 
after the alleged discriminatory housing 
practice. 

The Secretary, after receiving a complaint, 
ordinarily would be required to refer the 
complaint to a State or Local agency where 
such an agency exists, if the complaint ap- 
pears to allege a violation of State or Local 
law, and that law provides rights and rem- 
edies substantially equivalent to the rights 
and remedies provided in the bill, However, 
where the Secretary certified that in his 
judgment the protection of the rights of 
the parties or the interests of justice pre- 
clude such referral, he may immediately 
begin his own investigation of the com- 
plaint. In the case of a complaint referred 
to a State or local agency, an additional 
thirty days is allotted for resolution of such 
complaint before the time period begins 
within which the complainant's civil action 
must be brought. 

In any case brought to the Secretary, or in 
any judicial proceeding commenced there- 
after, the bill specifically provides that the 
burden of proof shall be on the complainant. 
Where an individual who has complained to 
the Secretary has thereafter brought a civil 
action and that action comes to trial, the 
Secretary would be required immediately to 
terminate all efforts at conciliation. 

The Secretary would be given the power 
to subpena records, documents, individuals 
and other evidence or possible sources of evi- 
dence for the purpose of carrying out his 
investigative function. Persons accused of 
discriminatory acts would have comparable 
power to subpena witnesses and materials in 
connection with such investigations. 

In addition to his conciliation function, 
the Secretary would be required to make 
studies and to publish and disseminate re- 
ports with respect to the nature and extent 
of discriminatory housing practices in the 
United States. He would also be directed to 
cooperate with and to render technical as- 
sistance to Federal, State, local and private 
agencies which were carrying on programs 
to prevent or eliminate discriminatory hous- 
ing practices, and to administer Department 
of Housing and Urban Development programs 
and activities in a matter affirmatively to 
further the policies of the bill. 


PRIVATE CIVIL ACTIONS 


In addition to the administrative remedy 
provided through the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the bill provides 
for an immediate right to proceed by civil ac- 
tion in an appropriate Federal or State court. 

Such an action would have to be com- 
menced within 180 days after the alleged 
discriminatory housing practice occurred, al- 
though in cases where a complaint had been 
made to the Secretary prior to filing suit, it 
is possible in some circumstances that a civil 
action could be brought at a time beyond 180 
days after the alleged practice, since the time 
limitation in such cases is expressed in terms 
of a period of days after the complaint is 
made to the Secretary. 

In any civil action brought under Title II, 
where previous agency proceedings have been 
involved, the court could continue the case 
from time to time before bringing it to trial 
if the court believed that conciliation ef- 
forts by the Secretary or by a State or local 
agency were likely to be successful. 

The bill would authorize, in appropriate 
cases, the appointment of an attorney for 
the plaintiff and the commencement of a 
civil action upon proper showing without 
the payment of fees, costs or security. Relief 
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could include permanent or temporary in- 
junctions, temporary restraining orders, or 
other appropriate orders, as well as the 
awarding of actual damages and not more 
than $1,000 punitive damages. 

The bill would also make it unlawful to 
coerce, intimidate threaten or interfere with 
persons seeking to exercise or enjoy the rights 
granted or protected by title II. Civil actions 
would be authorized to enforce the right 
to be free from such interference. 

ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

The Attorney General would be empowered 
to bring civil actions in Federal courts when- 
ever he had reasonable cause to believe that 
any person or group of persons was engaged 
in a pattern or practice of resistance to the 
enjoyment of rights granted by Title II, or 


whenever he had such cause to believe that 


any group of persons had been denied such 
rights in a case of general public importance. 

In any case brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or by a private plaintiff under Section 
212 of the bill, the court would be directed 
to expedite the proceedings. 


RELATION TO STATE LAWS 


The bill provides that nothing within 
Title II shall be construed to invalidate or 
limit any State or local law that grants or 
protects the same rights. The Secretary of 
HUD would be authorized to cooperate with 
State and local fair housing agencies and, 
with their consent, could utilize the services 
of such agencies. 

TITLE IIT 


Using language similar to that in Title I, 
this Title would protect persons from forci- 
ble interference or injury because of race, 
color, religion or national origin and be- 
cause they were seeking to sell or acquire 
housing, or to exercise ancillary rights con- 
nected with housing. 

Finally, after Senator Dirksen offered his 
substitute, Amendment No. 554, it became 
apparent that there were still two points that 
had not been adequately clarified by the com- 
promise agreement. 

The first is whether the exemption for 
single-family, owner-occupied housing is to 
be applicable to housing that is financed 
by the Federal Government, or through loans 
insured or guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The second is whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be able to bring suits on behalf 
of individuals to remedy violations of the act 
where, in the Attorney General's opinion, the 
case involves issues of general public impor- 
tance. The alternative would be to restrict 
the Attorney General to bring such suits only 
where a pattern or practice of discrimination 
is alleged, or on behalf of groups of individ- 
uals who have been discriminated against. 

In the case of both of these issues, those 
who were parties to the compromise agree- 
ment have determined that the Senate 
should, by majority vote, decide which posi- 
tion should be adopted. To this end, amend- 
ments to the Dirksen substitute have been 
filed by Senator Hart that will allow the Sen- 
ate to make these choices after cloture is 
voted. 


RUSH UPON GOLD IN THE EURO- 
PEAN MARKET 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words on a question which 
is of great importance to our country 
right now, the matter of gold. 

The Washington Post this morning in 
a Reuters news dispatch reports— 

Heavy demand for gold hit European mar- 
kets yesterday, leading to sudden pressure on 
the dollar and British pound. 

The wave of speculative buying stemmed 
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from rumors of an imminent U.S, embargo 
on the sale of gold abroad or a change in 
U.S. gold policy. 

Demand for gold on the London bullion 
market was believed to be the highest this 
year and in Paris 17.5 million francs ($3.5 
million) worth of the metal was traded, more 
than three times the normal dally average. 


Pressure on gold inevitably brings pres- 
sure on the dollar and its stability in the 
world markets. Reuters reported that— 

Within minutes of reports of sharply in- 
creased gold turnover in London, (the dollar) 
had shed 80 points against the Swiss franc. 
Dealings were suspended shortly after mid- 
day. The dollar also dropped in Frankfurt, 


Mr. President, unfortunately, a rumor 
without any substance at all has resulted 
in a rush upon gold in the European mar- 
ket, threatening the stability of our own 
currency, all as an outgrowth of un- 
founded reports that the United States 
plans to forsake its firm commitment to 
redeem dollars held by foreign central 
banks at $35 an ounce. 

I have the honor to serve as chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I think I know something about 
the feelings of the members of that com- 
mittee. We have had continuing consul- 
tation with Treasury Secretary Fowler 
and Federal Reserve Chairman Martin. 
They have testified before our commit- 
tee. Their views should be well known to 
all. In addition, I have had occasion to 
discuss the matter at length with each 
of them on different occasions. I know 
of their determination to stand behind 
our present policy. 

Mr. President, there is just no plan 
either in the Government or our com- 
mittee to recommend any change in the 
price of gold or our commitmen: to buy 
and sell it at that price. 

Our committee has just approved over- 
whelmingly the Treasury Department’s 
proposal to remove gold reserve require- 
ments. While I know it is the Treasury 
Department’s proposal, I call attention 
to the fact that it was strongly supported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. It is true 
that some amendments have been sug- 
gested. I have urged that they be re- 
jected. I believe that they will be and 
that the proposal will be enacted prompt- 
ly so that our gold supply will be free to 
discourage the speculator and to em- 
phasize our resolve to stand behind the 
dollar. 

Speculators had best be on notice that 
the United States is going to stand by 
its pledge and that those who trifle with 
the American dollar do so at their peril. 
They are going to end up with some gold 
15 com at and a loss of profit to show 

or it. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order of yesterday, 
March 1, 1968, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock on Monday 
morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o'clock and 22 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 4, 1968, 
at 11 a.m. 


March 4, 1968 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, March 4, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom 
and the man that getteth understand- 
ing.—Proverbs 3: 13. 

Almighty God, our Father, who hast 
made us for Thyself so that our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in Thee, 
lead us into the green pastures of Thy 
presence and beside the still waters of 
Thy patience, that our strength may be 
renewed, our spirits restored, and re- 
freshment for daily tasks be given us. 

Grant unto us wisdom for the facing 
of this hour and courage for the living 
of these days. Make us equal to the chal- 
lenge of this time and more than a 
match for the modern mood which 
would motivate our movements. 

Keep our faith steady, our hope stable, 
and our good will strong that we may 
be the instruments of Thy will in lead- 
ing our Nation to a higher plane of 
unity with liberty and justice for all. 

In the name of Him whose truth sets 
man free we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 29, 1966, was read 
and approved. 


THE GENERAL APPROPRIATION 
BILLS—REPORTING SCHEDULE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Mappen] presented to the House 
a resolution of the Democratic steering 
committee urging the legislative com- 
mittees to bring the various authoriza- 
tion bills to the floor of the House as 
soon as reasonably possible with the 
hope that the legislative business could 
be completed in sufficient time so that 
the Congress might adjourn sine die 
prior to the national political conven- 
tions in August. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] 
gave notice of intent of the Committee 
on Rules shortly to take some action 
designed to a similar end. We earnestly 
hope that these efforts will bear fruit. 

There is an urgent necessity for expe- 
diting action on appropriation bills as 
well as legislative type bills. Under the 
rules a number of the annual appropria- 
tion bills hinge either wholly or partly 
on prior enactment of various legisla- 
tive authorizations. Thus, expeditious 
processing of some of the appropriation 
bills through the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the House hinges some- 
what on expeditious processing of the 
underlying authorization bills. 

In connection with these remarks, I 
shall insert in the Recor the reporting 
schedule of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. I am most hopeful that we can 
keep this schedule provided authoriza- 
tion legislation is approved in a timely 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, today is March 4—Presi- 


dential inauguration day from the time 
of George Washington through the first 
term of President Franklin Roosevelt, I 
would hope that today is inauguration 
day for a reporting schedule which Con- 
gress can regard as realistically attain- 
able. 
The schedule is as follows: 


SCHEDULE OF REPORTING DaTES, COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS, MARCH 4, 1968 


WHOLE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Urgent Supplemental, 1968, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Treasury—Post Office, 1969, Friday, April 5 

(Easter is April 14; Good Friday—April 12). 

Interior, 1969, Friday, April 26. 

Agriculture, 1969, Tuesday, April 30. 

Ind. Off.—HUD, 1969, Friday, May 3. 

1968 Supplemental (pay, etc.), Friday, May 
10, 
Dist. of Col., 1969, Friday, May 17. 
Labor—H.E.W., 1969, Tuesday, May 21. 
8.J.C.J., 1969, Friday, May 24. 

Public Works, 1969, Friday, June 7. 

Defense, 1969, Friday, June 14.1 

Foreign Assistance, 1969, Friday, June 21. 

Legislative, 1969, Friday, June 21. 

Transportation, 1969, Tuesday, June 25. 

Military Construction, 1969, Friday, June 
28.1 

Supplemental for 1969, at end of session. 

(NoTe.—Friday dates may be advanced to 
Thursday.) 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders after 7 months of intensive study, 
using a task force staff of over 200 people 
have now made public their study and 
recommendations. 

The press has covered the report 
throughout the Nation. 

The Nation Broadcasting Co. featured 
the report on their “Meet the Press” 
program seen March 3. The panel guests 
were six mayors from the six major 
cities which have experienced serious 
disorders in the past year. Their names 
are: Mayor Yorty, of Los Angeles; Mayor 
Allen, of Atlanta; Mayor Addonizio, of 
Newark; Mayor Stokes, of Cleveland; 
Mayor Maier, of Milwaukee; and Mayor 
Cavanaugh, of Detroit. 

It is important to note that every one 
of these mayors endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. They 
praised the scope of the study and 
stressed the need for local, State, and 
Federal implementation. Certainly these 
mayors, all of whom were subjected to 
the tragic and destructive riots which 
took place in their cities, speak from the 
practical background of a harrowing 


1 Requires legislative authorization before 
reporting; nearly every bill requires some 
authorization but would not delay reporting 
to wait for it. 


experience in the breakdown of munici- 
pal law and order. 

In conclusion, I believe that we in the 
Congress owe a vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation to our two House colleagues 
who worked so hard and so constructive- 
ly as members of the Commission. 

Congressmen JAMES CORMAN and WI 
LIAM McCULLOCH, two of our most dis- 
tinguished and respected Members, cou- 
rageously faced the challenge of decay 
and disorder in our cities and helped to 
guide this study and report to its impor- 
tant conclusion, Whether we agree with 
all of the recommendations or not, I 
am sure we can agree that they served 
with courage and dedication. 


A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF 
NOTHING 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the American 
public has just paid $1 million of hard- 
to-get tax money for a visionary but 
worthless document which may even 
prove to be harmful. It is a 250,000 word 
report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. It represents the 
labors of 200 people. It may be the most 
expensive trash reading in history. 

The report proposes opening the Treas- 
ury to all; a guaranteed income for 
everyone, and a turn-the-other cheek 
attitude for law breakers. It carefully 
avoids placing blame for last summer's 
disturbances on the agitators who travel 
from city to city stirring up violence and 
the criminals who are quick to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to loot and 
burn. It does not even find fault with 
the Communists who are at the bottom 
of most of our racial troubles. It tries 
to pin responsibility on the law-abiding, 
tax-paying, church-going citizen for the 
mess our Nation has experienced. 

Despite a 7-month effort on the part 
of the Commission, their product does 
not touch top, sides, or bottom of the 
issue. It simply urges spending programs 
which extend even beyond those of the 
Great Society as a cure. It is hard to 
find in its vaguely worded language, a 
single proposal which could be termed a 
practical approach to the problems of 
civil disorder. 

The Chairman of the Commission re- 
portedly is to get a Federal judgeship. 
Come to think of it, this is not surprising. 


WRIGHT PATMAN BEGINS 40TH 
YEAR IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of 1929, a young prosecuting attorney 
from Texas came to Washington to take 
his seat in the House of Representatives. 

This month the former prosecuting at- 
torney, WRIGHT PATMAN, begins his 40th 
year in the House of Representatives. 
Only two present Members of this body 
have served longer, and only 11 men in 
the entire history of the Congress have 
completed more terms in the House of 
Representatives than the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 

Tomorrow evening CUNA Interna- 
tional, the worldwide credit union asso- 
ciation, will honor Chairman PATMAN 
with a ceremony and reception beginning 
at 6 p.m., in the Banking and Currency 
Committee hearing room. Members of 
both Houses of the Congress, the Cabinet, 
and officials from all branches of Gov- 
ernment will be in attendance as well as 
credit union officials from around the 
world. And, it would not surprise me at all 
if both the President and Vice President 
dropped by to honor our distinguished 
colleague. 

Although WRIGHT PaTMAN represents 
the First District of Texas, his con- 
stituency is made up of the little people 
throughout the country and in his years 
as a capable legislator, he has consist- 
ently striven to better the lives of the 
little people. He has authored every piece 
of credit union legislation and a major 
small business bill since coming to Con- 
gress. He has been a crusader for lower 
interest rates so that the little man will 
be able to better afford the necessities 
of life, particularly decent housing. 

Perhaps more so than any other man 
that has come to Congress, WRIGHT 
Patman has not backed away from a 
fight solely because the odds were against 
him. He secured passage of the famous 
Soldiers Bonus bill over a veto, proving 
that his convictions cannot be overturned 
lightly. 

It is fitting that the credit unions of 
the world are honoring WRIGHT PATMAN 
as he begins his 40th year in Congress. 
On many occasions WRIGHT PATMAN has 
said: 

Next to the church, the credit unions 
have accomplished more for this country 
than any other financial institution. 


I salute WRIGHT PATMAN as a man who 
has accomplished, like the credit unions, 
so much that is good for the people of 
this country. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
TO INVESTIGATE CIVIL DISOR- 
DERS IN OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, like 
many Members, I spent the weekend 
studying the report of the National Ad- 
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visory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
Yesterday, I spent a good part of the day 
watching the various television programs 
on which members of the Commission, 
mayors of cities and others qualified to 
discuss the subject appeared. And I 
must say that it left me in a rather som- 
ber mood. Shocking as the report is, even 
more disturbing to me, is the fear ex- 
pressed by so many people, including Dr. 
Clark, a leading sociologist, who de- 
spaired of the country doing anything 
about this massive problem which 
threatens the very life of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think history is going 
to deal very harshly with the 90th Con- 
gress if, in the face of this report, we do 
not do anything about it during the de- 
liberations of this, the last session of the 
90th Congress. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, as a Member of 
this Congress it is my hope that the his- 
torians will not be looking back at me 
and the rest of us and declare that we 
constituted the “Nero Congress” which 
took this report and did nothing about it. 

I do not care whether it is an election 
year or not. I believe we ought to stay 
here as long as it is needed to tackle this 
extremely serious problem. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO THE 
PARLIAMENTARIAN, MR. LEWIS 
DESCHLER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, March 4 is 
a historic day in this Nation, because 
for many years it was the day when new 
Congresses convened, and Presidents 
were inaugurated. March 3, yesterday, 
Sunday, was also an important day to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives. Yesterday was the birthday of the 
great Parliamentarian, Mr. Lew Desch- 
ler. It marked the 43d year of dedicated 
service to this body by this great Amer- 
ican whom the Speaker has properly 
called on many occasions the No. 1 Par- 
liamentarian of the world. 

For 40 years Lew Deschler has sat at 
the right hand of Speakers of the House 
under both political parties. His advice 
on parliamentary matters, procedural 
matters, and indeed on substantive mat- 
ters has been indispensable to every 
Speaker and every Member of the House 
of Representatives. This House would 
not, could not be the same without Lew 
Deschler. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time, which is 
1 day late because the House was not 
in session yesterday, to wish my good 
friend, our great Parliamentarian, many 
happy returns of the day, and many 
more of them. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the majority leader yielding 
at this time. 
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We on this side all subscribe to all of 
the generous and richly deserved com- 
ments and observations made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader concerning 
our good friend, the Parliamentarian, 
Mr. Lew Deschler. We wish Lew, as does 
the majority leader, many happy years 
ahead. I am sure that he will continue 
helping to assist us in our day-to-day 
labors here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We all may have some regrets about 
annual birthday anniversaries coming 
and going, but despite that I am certain 
the future of the Parliamentarian will 
be as bright as it has been in the past, 
and we will continue to enjoy working 
with him in the future as we have in the 
past. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend for his comments. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders has rendered significant 
service to the Nation in analyzing the 
crisis which confronts us in our cities. 

I certainly hope that the Congress will 
respond. This is a matter of urgent ne- 
cessity. This is a matter of highest prior- 
ity. The crisis in our ghettos is of greater 
priority than any crisis anywhere else. 
We must begin to face the problems in 
the streets of our cities and put them 
ahead of the streets of Saigon. 

The Commission noted three major 
objectives for national action. 

It called for removing all discrimina- 
tion and barriers to jobs, education, and 
housing. 

It called for increasing communica- 
tions. 

The Commission said we must give the 
disadvantaged the means to deal with 
problems that affect their own lives. We 
must increase the capacity of our public 
and private institutions to respond to 
the problems. 2 

We lack neither the money nor the 
means to carry through our struggle and 
to solve the urban crisis. 

The President's Commission has 
pointed out that it will take considerable 
funds to begin to meet our ghetto prob- 
lems. It also noted that there is no higher 
priority on the Nation’s conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, if we can spend $30 bil- 
lion a year for the war in Southeast 
Asia, then we can afford the expenditure 
of $30 billion a year to meet the prob- 
lems which are highlighted by the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders. 

Last year, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Congressman Conyers, and other 
colleagues and I introduced the Full 
Opportunity Act—H.R. 14492—which 
would do just this. It would devote about 
$30 billion a year—what we are spend- 
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ing in Vietnam—to employment, educa- 
tion, housing, and other urban needs. 

Perhaps most fundamental to the 
whole urban problem is housing—slum 
housing. In calling for a massive attack 
on slum housing, the Commission recom- 
mended we establish an ownership sup- 
plement program to make home owner- 
ship possible for low-income families. 

Last year I introduced the Coopera- 
tive Rehabilitative Housing Act—H.R. 
14034—to help tenants buy, renovate, 
and convert slum buildings into coop- 
eratives. 

Under the bill, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development would ad- 
minister a revolving loan fund and pro- 
gram to provide slum residents with 
technical assistance and capital. 

The program would help tenant 
groups organize and acquire violation- 
ridden slum buildings. Tenants would 
become homeowners, and we could be- 
gin to drive the absentee slumlord out 
of the slums. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for these 
and other bold approaches. It is time 
for Congress to make a firm commit- 
ment to begin to resolve the crisis of 
our cities. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the increasingly serious military situa- 
tion in Vietnam and the attacks on the 
cities should not preclude maximizing 
diplomacy, as opposed to widening the 
war, and insisting on immediate and 
dramatic action by the Government of 
South Vietnam to institute sweeping so- 
cial and economic reforms and to deal 
with pervasive corruption at all levels. 

Unless this is recognized at the highest 
levels in both Washington and Saigon, 
a viable South Vietnamese Government, 
enjoying support from the countryside, 
will become an extremely remote pos- 
sibility, and our efforts and sacrifices 
in that country increasingly futile. 

I would call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to “Land Reform in 
Vietnam,” the report of the Foreign Op- 
erations and Government Information 
Subcommittee, as approved by the full 
Committee on Government Operations. 
It is based on a GAO report, extensive 
committee work, and hearings in Saigon 
and Washington, and it documents the 
failure of the GVN in this field, char- 
acterized with few exceptions by a rec- 
ord of pledges unsupported by consistent 
and major action, meaningful to the 
peasant. 

The South Vietnamese peasant’s feel- 
ing that he lacks a stake in his country, 
that he pays exorbitant rent to an 
absentee landlord, and that he does not 
own the land he tills will in no small 
part continue to be responsible for the 
deteriorating security situation in the 
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countryside. Further, any action to pro- 
vide for and settle millions of refugees, 
including at least 600,000 who are home- 
less as a result of the recent attacks, is 
in part dependent on land reform. 

By contrast, the Vietcong have report- 
edly distributed some five times the 
amount of land distributed by the GVN. 
This program has not been effectively 
countered by the government in Saigon. 
Explicitly, the committee report states: 

The Viet Cong have instituted their own 
land reform program which has not been 
effectively countered by the GVN. They have 
eliminated landlord domination and reallo- 
cated lands owned by absentee landlords and 
the GVN to the landless and others who co- 
operate with Viet Cong authorities. Although 
there is no evidence that firm titles have 
been given to the land, possession is stressed 
by the Viet Cong and taxes rather than 
rentals are collected. Under existing GVN 
policies, when rural areas are recovered from 
the Viet Cong ownership rights are restored 
to the former owners. This means that even 
if the occupants are permitted to remain on 
the land allocated to them they will return 
to the status of tenants. 

It would appear that such policies do not 
have a significant potential for motivating 
people in areas under Viet Cong control to 
shift their allegiance to the GVN. In Saigon, 
the AID mission’s land reform adviser stated 
before the subcommittee: “Considering the 
seriousness of the land problem in this 
country and the motivations that caused 
people to be tempted to support the Viet 
Minh and later the Viet Cong, I do not be- 
lieve a return to the status quo that existed 
prior to the current struggle is sufficient.” 
The farmers’ interest in land reform is la- 
tent and enduring. In short, the peasant 
wants to own the land he farms. 


Further, Prof. Roy L. Prosterman, as- 
sistant professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law School and land 
law consultant to the Stanford Research 
Institute, which is currently completing 
a survey for the Department of State, 
has written: 

The failure to undertake a sweeping and 
genuine land reform in South Vietnam as- 
suredly is costing, during each year of de- 
lay, the lives of large numbers of American 
soldiers over and above the number that 
would otherwise be killed. It is signifi- 
cantly prolonging the war. 


In spite of a speech by President Thieu 
to the National Agrarian Reform Con- 
gress in Saigon on January 19, the Con- 
gress reported relatively modest resolu- 
tions for improvement—clearly lacking 
urgency and scope commensurate with 
the need. 

For the future—and the hour is al- 
ready very late—I believe the following 
steps should be strongly recommended by 
the United States for action by executive 
decree by the Government of South Viet- 
nam, with such legislative steps as may 
be required: 

First, total remission of all rents for 
arable lands, at least in most areas, with 
appropriate compensation for landlords; 
and 

Second, lowering of the retention limit 
per family from 247 acres to 8 to 10 acres, 
in conjunction with a program of return- 
ing land to the tillers of the soil, where 
security permits, and with full and ap- 
propriate compensation to landlords. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentleman 
familiar with the land reforms that have 
been submitted to the new general as- 
sembly of Vietnam by President Thieu 
in his budget message at the beginning 
of this year? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am, and it is 
not much good because it is weak and 
insufficient and not commensurate with 
the needs. Moreover, the main point here 
is that further pledges are totally inade- 
quate. What is needed is action, deeds 
not words. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. What the gentle- 
man is proposing, if I heard him cor- 
rectly, is the ending of private owner- 
ship of property in effect by saying the 
executive could decree that no individual 
could own more than 8 to 10 acres of 
land. It seems to me that he is proposing 
that they inaugurate a constitutional 
government by eliminating constitu- 
tional safeguards as to the ownership of 
private property. 

Mr. REID of New York. The gentleman 
did not hear me correctly because what I 
said was that the retention limit should 
be lowered similar to what has occurred 
in Japan, Taiwan, and the Philippines 
and Korea. 

If the gentleman studied the record, 
he would find that Ambassador Bowles, 
our Ambassador to India, and Professor 
Prosterman at the Stanford Research 
Institute, currently one of the advisers 
to the Department of State, feel that ac- 
tion here is imperative. 

Specifically, Ambassador Bowles has 

The team of American specialists who 
sparked the reforms in Japan, Taiwan, and 
South Korea made a similar effort in South 
Vietnam in the mid-1950’s. However, reac- 
tionary forces in the Diem government and 
lack of strong support from the United States 
blocked the necessary changes. 

If this effort had succeeded, it is unlikely 
that American troops would now be involved 
in this tragic country, fighting against peas- 
ant guerrillas. 

Agrarian reform, particularly in countries 
without large tracts of uncultivated lands, is 
no easy matter. In a democracy, where the 
rights of private property are respected, it is 
particularly difficult, for land reform is al- 
most inevitably—if mistakenly—associated 
with coercion and expropriation. 

Whatever the obstacles may be, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any developing country can 
achieve political stability or rapid economic 
growth unless it puts the land into the hands 
of the men and women who till it. 

The record of the United States in this area 
has by and large been solid and construc- 
tive. Our recommendations to the Japanese, 
South Korean, and Taiwanese Governments 
have resulted in enduring agricultural revo- 
lutions. 

Still tens of millions of Asian, African and 
Latin American peasants are still held in 
semifeudal bondage by traditional patterns 
of landownership and tenure. The liberation 
and integration of these peasants into the 
mainstream of 20th-century life is essential 
to democratic development and, in the final 
analysis, to international stability. 

It is an issue on which the United States 
must take a firm and positive stand. 


LAND REFORM IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
highest regard for the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rew], but I wonder how 
many more committees are going to have 
to get in the foreign affairs act and try 
to tell the people of Vietnam how to run 
their business? I do not know whether 
the Government Operations Committee 
has any special competence in the field 
of land reform. I do not even know ex- 
actly what they mean by “land reform.” 
But I doubt that the report which was 
issued is really going to do much to help 
the situation out there, and might even 
do something to hurt it. 

I know a little bit about farming. Land 
acreage can be reduced to the point at 
which an individual has such a small 
amount that it is not possible to viably 
farm it. I do not know what that point is 
in Vietnam. I think I know what it is in 
this country. I wonder if a lot of these 
comments about land reform are not 
made by people who do not really know 
very much about farming or what agri- 
culture is all about. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. The report 
is based on a GAO study and briefing by 
some of the key experts in the embassy. 

Mr. HAYS. Before you go any further, 
let me say to you that the GAO is the 
General Accounting Office, and I doubt 
if there is an honest-to-God farmer in 
the whole outfit. I do not know what 
they know about it either. So you are 
basing your whole study on a doubtful 
report. It is a little bit like a bunch of 
people attempting to perform an opera- 
tion which they are not competent to 
perform and of which they do not know 
anything. You are taking their word for 
it and saying, “You ought to do thus and 
so.” The only thing I am trying to say is 
that I doubt anyone really knows what 
the answer is, and certainly the answer 
will not be found here by the General 
Accounting Office or the Government 
Operations Committee. 


LAND REFORM IN VIETNAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker I 
have no doubt about the fact that all of 
us are concerned about many of the in- 
ternal problems of South Vietnam, and 
all of us would like to see greater prog- 
ress along the line of reform in that 
country. But I think that to come before 
this body and to propose that a govern- 
ment that is constitutionally organized 
along lines very similar to our own Con- 
stitution should terminate private own- 
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ership rights by executive decree, and 
that a limit should be placed on the 
amount of land that any individual can 
hold—which is apparently what the 
gentleman from New York is proposing— 
is certainly very, very difficult to recon- 
cile with the constitutional principles 
that I believe we are trying to encourage 
and to promote in Southeast Asia. 

To my way of thinking, credit is due 
and should be given to the new Govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. The Congress 
over there has been in existence for only 
a few months. The President of that Re- 
public submitted his first budget mes- 
sage within the last 5 weeks. We have 
today for the first time a Congress in 
session attempting to deal with some of 
these reform problems. 

To rise on the floor of the House and 
lament the fact that they have not al- 
ready solved the land reform problem 
which has been with the country for 
many, many years certainly seems to me 
to be both unrealistic and uncooperative. 
Certainly we should not urge unconsti- 
tutional methods upon an ally that is 
fighting at our side in South Vietnam at 
the present time. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 
WEEK 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the Sen- 
ate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 72) to pro- 
vide for the designation of the second 
week of May of each year as “National 
School Safety Patrol Week.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

S.J. Res. 72 

Whereas more than an estimated fifty-two 
thousand Americans died in traffic accidents 
on the Nation’s highways during the year 
1966 and the prevention of such accidents has 
become a problem of major concern; and 

Whereas the school safety patrols, since 
their organization on a national scale in the 
early 1920's, have played an important role in 
the reduction of highway accidents involving 
school-age children; and 

Whereas more than nine hundred thousand 
safety patrol members are now serving forty 
thousand schools in all fifty States, protect- 
ing nineteen million children; and 

Whereas the school safety patrols are a 
cooperative program sponsored jointly by 
American Automobile Association motor 
clubs, local schools, and police; and 

Whereas more than sixteen million Ameri- 
cans have served as safety patrol members 
during the more than forty years since the 
program was established; and 

Whereas the traffic death rate of school-age 
children since 1922 has dropped nearly one- 
half while the death rate of all other age 
groups’ has doubled and the efforts of the 
school safety patrols have been a contribut- 
ing factor in this reduction; and 

Whereas the lifesaving efforts of the school 
safety patrols play an increasingly important 
role in the nationwide campaign to reduce 
traffic accidents and this program should re- 
ceive public attention and citizen support; 
and 

Whereas the second week of May of each 
year provides an opportunity for due recogni- 
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tion of the foregoing achievements, accom- 
plishments, and needs: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the second week 
of May of each year is hereby designated as 
“National School Safety Patrol Week” and 
the President is requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon all people of the United 
States for the observance of such a week with 
appropriate proceedings and ceremonies, 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Colorado: Strike out all the “Whereas” 
clauses on pages 1 and 2, down to line 1 of 
page 2. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “each year” 
and insert “1968”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to provide for the 
designation of the second week of May 
of 1968 as ‘National School Safety 
Patrol Week’.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar resolution, S.J. Res. 1053 
was laid on the table. 


Mr. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1968. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor of transmit- 
ting herewith a sealed envelope received by 
my Office at 1:08 p.m., Friday, March 1, 1968, 
from the White House and said to contain 
a Message from the President wherein he 
transmits the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Peace Corps, 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


— — 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PEACE CORPS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit to the Congress the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Peace Corps—an 
idea come of age, no longer a novelty but 
now a part of American life. 

The Peace Corps is one of President 
Kennedy’s most enduring achievements. 
It is now larger than ever. Today, the 
Peace Corps is a leading employer of new 
college graduates. Last year 21,000 col- 
lege seniors formally applied for mem- 
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bership in the Peace Corps—3.5 percent 
of the graduating classes. In one college, 
25 percent applied, in another 20 per- 
cent and in a third 17 percent. 

More than 12,000 Peace Corpsmen are 
doing Americas’ work in 57 countries. 
They are in: 

—Micronesia, on lonely islands across 
the Pacific, working in many fields— 
from teaching to drafting legislative 
proposals. 

—Peru, helping villagers 
schools and social clubs. 

—Colombia, helping expand and im- 
prove the educational television 
network. 

—Malawai, conducting a successful 
program of tuberculosis control. 

In the long run, perhaps the Peace 
Corps’ most significant contribution will 
be made at home. Last year, for the first 
time, the number of returned Volunteers 
surpassed those in the field. By 1980, the 
Agency estimates 200,000 of them will 
be involved in every level of our society. 

Many Volunteers return and continue 
their studies; others enter the business 
world. What most returned Volunteers 
seek is a career serving others. Thus, 
they teach in ghettos, work in anti-pov- 
erty projects, and join the government 
on the local or national level. 

This, then, is the Peace Corps: seven 
years old and still growing. The idea of 
service to humanity is much older, but 
few institutions have embraced the con- 
cept as fervently and capably as has the 
Peace Corps. As this report indicates, 
our journey has begun and the future is 
promising. 

If you would confirm your faith in the 
American future—take a look at the 
Peace Corps. 


develop 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE Warre House, March 1, 1968. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE CONSOLIDATION 
AND USE OF FUNDS ARISING FROM 
JUDGMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE 
APACHE TRIBE OF THE MESCA- 
LERO RESERVATION AND OF EACH 
OF ITS CONSTITUENT GROUPS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1727) to 
authorize the consolidation and use of 
funds arising from judgments in favor 
of the Apache Tribe of the Mescalero 
Reservation and of each of its constitu- 
ent groups. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire about this bill 
from some member of the committee. 

I notice rather an odd expenditure that 
this tribe intends to make; that is, to 
spend $50,000 for a liquor or bar license. 
Do I correctly understand that with this 
money they are going to build a pretty 
good sized bar on this reservation and 
pay $50,000 for the license? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, the gentleman is 
not correct. They already have this fa- 
cility, but in order to take care of the 
purchase of the franchise which is in- 
volved it will be necessary to spend the 
$50,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. In 
other words, they will buy and own this 
bar license themselves? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. The 
franchise will be theirs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Then 
they would continue to operate this fa- 
cility; is that the idea? 

Mr. ASPINALL. As their own. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Is 
there any Federal law or admonition 
against selling liquor on Indian reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No. We took care of 
that several years ago. We made it pos- 
sible to have liquor on Indian reserva- 
tions and for the Indians to be served 
liquor if they so desire. On many reser- 
vations they do not have it because of 
tribal regulations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1727 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds or the share of the funds, which are 
or hereafter may be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Mescalero Apache Tribe, the portion of the 
Chiricahua Apache Tribe on the Mescalero 
Reservation, and the Lipan Apache Tribe 
(certain constituent groups of the Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation), or any 
other constituent group of the Apache Tribe 
of the Mescalero Reservation, or the Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation, to pay 
any judgments arising out of proceedings in- 
stituted before the Indian Claims Commission 
in dockets numbered 22-B, 22-C, 22-G, 30, 
48, 49, and 182 and the interest on said 
funds, after payment of attorney fees and 
expenses, shall be consolidated and credited 
to the account of the Apache Tribe of the 
Mescalero Reservation, and the judgment re- 
covered in docket numbered 22-B, and the 
interest thereon, may be advanced, expended, 
deposited, invested, or reinvested for any pur- 
pose that is authorized by the tribal govern- 
ing body of the Apache Tribe of the Mescalero 
Reservation and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Any part of such funds that 
may be distributed per capita to the mem- 
bers of the tribes shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 281 AND 344 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT TO ELIMINATE 
THE STATUTORY PRESCRIPTION 
OF FEES, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2792) 
to amend sections 281 and 344 of the Im- 
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migration and Nationality Act to elimi- 
nate the statutory prescription of fees, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EXPEDITIOUS 
NATURALIZATION OF THE SUR- 
VIVING SPOUSE OF A U.S. CITIZEN 
WHO DIES WHILE SERVING IN AN 
ACTIVE DUTY STATUS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10135) 
to provide for the expeditious naturaliza- 
tion of the surviving spouse of a U.S. citi- 
zen who dies while serving in an active 
status in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 10135 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 319 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1430; 66 Stat. 244) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
additional subsection: 

“(c) Any person who is the surviving 
spouse of a United States citizen, whose 
citizen spouse dies during a period of honor- 
able service in an active duty status in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, may be 
naturalized upon compliance with all the 
requirements of this title except the provi- 
sions of clause (1) of section 316(a) if such 
surviving spouse immediately preceding the 
date of filing the petition for naturalization 
has resided continuously, after being law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, 
within the United States for at least three 
years, and during the period beginning with 
the date of the marriage to such citizen 
spouse and ending with the date of his death 
lived in marital union with such citizen 
spouse. No specified period of physical pres- 
ence within the United States, or residence 
within the State in which the petition is 
filed, or specified period during which the 
citizen spouse was a citizen, or specified 
period of marital union with such citizen 
spouse, shall be required in respect to a peti- 
koner for naturalization under this sub- 

on.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Beginning on page 1, line 6, strike out the 
remainder of the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) Any person who is the surviving 
spouse of a United States citizen, whose citi- 
zen spouse dies during a period of honorable 
service in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States and who was 
living in marital union with the citizen 
spouse at the time of his death, may be 
naturalized upon compliance with all the 
requirements of this title except that no prior 
residence or specified physical presence 
within the United States, or within the ju- 
risdiction of the naturalization court shall 
be required.” 


Seti committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, to be eligi- 
ble for naturalization under existing law, 
an alien who is the spouse of a U.S. citi- 
zen must show that during the 3 years im- 
mediately preceding the date of filing her 
petition, she has resided continuously 
within the United States after being law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, 
she has been physically present in the 
United States for periods totaling at least 
one-half of this 3-year period, she has re- 
sided within the State in which the peti- 
tion is filed for at least 6 months, and has 
continuously lived in marital union with 
the citizen spouse during these 3 years. 
An alien who is not married to a U.S. citi- 
zen, or one who is widowed before the 
final hearing, must fulfill the above re- 
quirements for 5 instead of 3 years. 

On several occasions in recent months, 
the wife of a serviceman had petitioned 
for naturalization, had complied with all 
of the requirements except the final 
hearing in naturalization court, but was 
unable to become naturalized, for shortly 
before the final hearing, her eligibility 
failed when her U.S. citizen-husband was 
killed in Vietnam. 

The denial of the naturalization peti- 
tion must follow, for under the present 
law, the allen spouse of a U.S. citizen 
applying for naturalization on the basis 
of resulting exemptions from the usual 
residence requirements in the law, must 
be a “spouse” right up to the final hear- 
ing on the petition when citizenship is 
conferred by the courts. 

This bill specifically provides that no 
specified period of physical presence or 
residence within the United States, or 
specified period during which the citizen 
spouse was a citizen, or specified period 
of marital union with such citizen 
spouse, shall be required in respect to a 
petition for naturalization. 

This bill will therefore permit imme- 
diate naturalization for an alien, male or 
female, widowed by the death of the U.S. 
citizen spouse on active duty in the U.S. 
Armed Forces, provided the alien has 
been admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence, was living in mari- 
tal union with the US. citizen at the 
time of his death, and is otherwise quali- 
fied for naturalization. 

The committee amendment substi- 
tutes new language for that originally 
proposed to achieve the above-stated 
purpose. The original language would 
have required the alien to have lived in 
continuous marital union from date of 
marriage up to the time of death, without 
allowing for possible separation and rec- 
onciliation, and 3 years’ continuous resi- 
dence in the United States before being 
eligible to naturalize. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation just adopted 
by this distinguished body. I have a per- 
sonal interest in this legislation as it is 
similar to legislation which I introduced 
during the early days of this session of 
the 90th Congress. I am certainly pleased 
to note the interest and concern by this 
distinguished body in correcting an in- 
equity that presently exists in our im- 
migration laws. 

My personal interest in this matter 
stems from the plight of a young widow 
living in Erving, Mass., which I am privi- 
leged to represent here in the Congress. 
Mrs. Margaret Hallett, a native of Ger- 
many was married in June 1963 to Sgt. 
Robert Hallett. She was admitted as a 
permanent resident on October 28, 1963, 
and has lived continuously in this 
country ever since. In this regard, she 
had satisfied section 319(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, having 
been married to an American citizen for 
a period of 3 years and having resided in 
this country for the same period of time. 

Mrs. Hallett had made several at- 
tempts to resolve her American citizen- 
ship. While her husband was stationed 
in Missouri, she took the necessary steps 
to become an American citizen. She was 
scheduled to appear before the court to 
be sworn in as a citizen on August 14, 
1967; however, prior to that time, her 
husband received his orders for Vietnam. 
In the interest of his family, Sergeant 
Hallett moved his wife and child to his 
home in Massachusetts in July 1967, and 
she was unable to appear at the ap- 
pointed time in Missouri. She then re- 
quested the clerk of courts in Springfield, 
Mo., to forward her papers to the clerk 
of courts in Greenfield, Mass. 

Since the law requires that an indi- 
vidual reside for 6 months in the State 
where the swearing in will take place, 
Mrs. Hallett was then eligible to take the 
oath of citizenship at the next sitting of 
the court, which was January 18, 1968, 
at which time she was scheduled to ap- 
pear. Thus this additional waiting period 
caused her a further delay in acquiring 
her citizenship. 

Then tragedy struck. Her husband, 
while serving in Vietnam, was killed in 
action on December 31, 1967—just 18 
days prior to her scheduled appearance 
before the court. In view of his death, 
she was no longer the wife of an Ameri- 
can citizen, but became the widow of 
an American who had died gallantly 
fighting in the service of this country. 
Under present immigration laws, this 
fact meant that she could not be sworn 
in as a citizen, despite the fact that she 
had already fulfilled all the requirements 
for citizenship except for the swearing- 
in ceremony. 
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To my way of thinking, this was a com- 
pounding of the tragedy that had already 
occurred with the death of her husband 
in battle. 

I would like to quote from an editorial 
which appeared in the Greenfield Re- 
corder on January 12, 1968, which 
labeled this as an “American Tragedy,” 
which is certainly very true. The edi- 
torial said: 

The sympathy of this county and of the 
Nation is extended to Mrs. Hallett, a devoted, 
responsible, and courageous mother, and an 
ardent contributor to the moral, spiritual, 
and patriotic concepts of the United States. 
The Nation’s foundation was built on hero- 
ism among the Armed Forces and domestic 
stability. A technicality must not be allowed 
to threaten these fundamentals. 


This editorial eloquently portrays my 
own feelings in this matter. 

I am sure the fathers of our Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act did not con- 
template that an individual would be 
denied citizenship solely because her 
spouse had lost his life in the service of 
this country. In order that these same 
unfortunate circumstances do not occur 
again, I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation to correct this 
obvious and discriminatory inequity that 
presently exists in the law. 


APPROVING OF LONG-TERM CON- 
TRACTS FOR DELIVERY OF WA- 
TER FROM NAVAJO RESERVOIR, 
N. MEX. 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 123) to approve long-term con- 
tracts for delivery of water from Navajo 
Reservoir in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 123 

Whereas section 11(a) of the Act of June 
18, 1962 (76 Stat. 96; Public Law 87-483) , pro- 
vides that: “No long-term contract except 
contracts for the benefit of the lands, and for 
the purposes specified in sections 2 (Navajo 
Indian irrigation project) and 8 (San Juan- 
Chama project of this Act, shall be entered 
into for the delivery of water stored in 
Navajo Reservoir or of any other waters of 
the San Juan River and its tributaries, as 
aforesaid, until the Secretary has determined 
by hydrologic investigation that sufficient 
water to fulfill said contract is reasonably 
likely to be available for use in the State of 
New Mexico during the term thereof under 
the allocations made in articles II and XIV 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact 
and has submitted such determination to the 
Congress of the United States and the Con- 
gress has approved such contracts.”; and 

Whereas the Secretary has made such 
determination in connection with the follow- 
ing contracts transmitted to Congress by let- 
ter dated November 21, 1967: 


“Water Estimated 


diversion water Proposed uses 
(acre-feet) depletion 
(acre-feet) 
Public Service Co, of New Mexico 20, 200 16, 200 Thermal-electric generation, 
Southern Union Gas Co 50 Pump cooling.“ 
20, 250 16, 250 
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Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That such contracts 
are hereby approved by the Congress. The 
Secretary may enter into amendments there- 
to which would in his judgment be in the 
interest of water conservation, but the total 
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water depletion shall not exceed the esti- 
mates set forth in this joint resolution. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 

In the last “whereas” clause of the pre- 
amble, after “November 21, 1967:” strike out 
all of the four columnar entries and insert 


the following: 


Public Service Co, of New Mexico. 
Southern Union Gas 
Utah Construction and Mining Co. 


“Water Estimated 
diversion water Proposed uses 
(acre-feet) depletion 

(acre-feet) 
20, 200 16, 200 Thermal-electric generation. 
50 50 Pump cooling. 
44,000 35, 300 Thermal-electric generation.“ 
64, 250 51, 550 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of Senate Joint Resolution 123 is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into three contracts for the de- 
livery of water for industrial purposes 
from the existing Navajo Reservoir in 
New Mexico. The Navajo Reservoir is a 
feature of the Colorado River storage 
project which was authorized in 1956. 
In 1962, Congress approved the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project and the San 
Juan-Chama reclamation project which 
takes water from the Navajo Reservoir. 
In the legislation authorizing those two 
projects, there is a provision that long- 
term contracts for water service from 
Navajo Reservoir, other than those re- 
lated directly to the Navajo and San 
Juan-Chama, projects, shall be entered 
into only upon further hydrologic stud- 
ies and determinations by the Secretary 
as to the availability of water and only 
after such determination has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress and the contracts 
have been approved by the Congress. It 
is this provision which makes necessary 
the legislation we have before us today. 

Mr. Speaker, before proceeding fur- 
ther, I would like to advise my colleagues 
that the enactment of this legislation 
will not involve any additional cost to the 
Federal Government. 

As a matter of fact, it will permit the 
collection of additional revenues from 
the sale of water which could not be 
marketed without this legislation. De- 
livery of the full amount of water in- 
volved in the contracts covered by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 123 will return to 
the United States approximately $450,000 
annually. 

It is not the usual practice to require 
congressional approval of contracts for 
the marketing of water from reclama- 
tion projects. However, the requirement 
was placed in the authorizing legislation 
in this instance because of the critical 
water situation in the San Juan River 
Basin in New Mexico. When we had be- 
fore us in 1962 the legislation to au- 
thorize the Navajo and San Juan-Chama 
projects, the committee’s studies indi- 
cated that, with those two projects in 
operation, New Mexico would be ap- 
proaching its full entitlement to Upper 


Colorado River Basin water. While the 
water situation in the San Juan River 
Basin has not improved since 1962 and, 
as a matter of fact, is probably even 
more critical now, the committee has 
given its approval to this legislation for 
three reasons: first, the contracts are 
temporary in nature, terminating in 
2005; second, the contracts include ade- 
quate protection against excessive use of 
water in the State of New Mexico; and 
third, the committee believes it is pri- 
marily New Mexico’s responsibility to de- 
termine how its limited water supply is 
to be used. 

The three contracts approved by this 
legislation call for water diversions of 
not to exceed 64,250 acre-feet from the 
reservoir and estimated depletions of 
51,550 acre-feet. The contracts are with 
the Public Service Co. of New Mexico, the 
Southern Union Gas Co., and the Utah 
Construction & Mining Co. The Public 
Service Co. and the Utah Construction 
Co. would use the water for thermal 
electric generation while the Southern 
Union Gas Co., which will divert only 
50,000 acre-feet annually, will use the 
water for pump cooling. The contracts 
call for a payment of $7 per acre-foot 
and include all the other usual provi- 
sions. In addition, the contracts with the 
Public Service Co. and the Utah Con- 
struction Co. include provisions for both 
water pollution and air pollution con- 
trol. 

The legislation has the support of the 
State of New Mexico and the Navajo In- 
dian Tribe which is directly affected 
both by the water diversion and by the 
fact that a large percentage of the coal 
for the thermal electric plants will come 
from Indian lands. The committee knows 
of no opposition to the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 123, as amended 
by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. WALKER] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, approval 
of these contracts will be very beneficial 
to the economy of New Mexico. 

The Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
is expected to construct a thermal power- 
plant at an estimated $140 million. Utah 
Construction likewise plans to construct 
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a new powerplant. The availability of 
this water will mean hundreds of new 
jobs. Coal deposits on the Navajo Reser- 
vation will be utilized and there is a pos- 
sibility that a chemical plant may be 
constructed in the area. 

I agree with the chairman of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
AsPINALL], in his contention that Con- 
gress must be provided with meaning- 
ful, accurate, and complete information 
regarding the availability of water in 
order to base its decisions. I wholeheart- 
edly support the efforts of the honorable 
chairman to bring about improvements 
in the state of the technology regarding 
hydrological determinations. 

There are enough safeguards in the 
existing legislation to preclude excessive 
use of water by the State of New Mexico 
and these contracts call for use of little 
more than one-half of the 100,000 acre- 
feet available to New Mexico, until the 
year 2005. Even if all the amount diverted 
were depleted, there still would be 35,750 
acre-feet available. However, this is ex- 
tremely unlikely. No additional requests 
have come to my attention. If requests 
are made for additional water in the 
future, such requests will have to be ap- 
proved by Congress and will receive the 
same close attention of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee as these con- 
tracts. 

As House Report No. 1106 points out, 
no opposition has been voiced and the 
State of New Mexico and the Navajo 
Tribe both favor congressional approval. 

Water is, as the committee points out, 
in limited supply in New Mexico. We 
must use it with that fact always taken 
into consideration. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT TO PROVIDE FOR 
NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS 
WHO HAVE SERVED IN COMBAT- 
ANT AREAS IN ACTIVE-DUTY 
SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15147) to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to provide for the natu- 
ralization of persons who have served in 
combatant areas in active-duty service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15147 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 329 (a) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (8 U.S.C. 1440) is amended by in- 
serting after “July 1, 1955,” the following: 
“or after February 28, 1961, in an area which 
the President by Executive order has desig- 
nated as an area in which Armed Forces of 
the United States have engaged in military 
operations involving armed conflict with a 
hostile foreign force, and before the date 
designated by the President by Executive 
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order as the date of termination of such 

military operations in such area,“. 

Sec. 2. The third sentence of section 318 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1429) is hereby amended by striking 
out the language “sections 327 and 328” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the language 
“sections 328 and 329”. 

Sec. 3. Section 328(b)(2) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1439) 
is hereby amended by inserting after the 
word “notwithstanding” the language “sec- 
tion 318 insofar as it relates to deportability 
and“. 

Sec. 4. Section 329 (b) (1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1440) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(1) he may be naturalized regardless of 
age, and notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 318 as they relate to deportability 
and the provisions of section 331;”. 

Sec. 5. The section heading of section 329 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“NATURALIZATION THROUGH ACTIVE-DUTY SERV- 
ICE IN THE ARMED FORCES DURING WORLD 
WAR I, WORLD WAR II, THE KOREAN HOSTIL- 
ITIES, OR IN COMBATANT AREAS AFTER FEBRU- 
ARY 28, 1961” 

Sec. 6. That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which ap- 
pears under the heading Title I1I—Nation- 
ality and Naturalization” is amended by 
changing the designation of section 329 to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 329. Naturalization through active- 

duty service in the Armed 
Forces during World War I, 
World War II, the Korean hos- 
tilities, or in combatant areas 
after February 28, 1961.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 15147 
is to provide for the expeditious natural- 
ization of aliens who have served in an 
active-duty status in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in an area desig- 
nated by the President as an area in- 
volving armed conflict with a hostile 
foreign force. This bill extends to such 
aliens the same naturalization benefits 
which have been extended to aliens who 
served honorably in our Armed Forces 
during World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean hostilities. In order to put 
the provisions of this bill in their proper 
perspective, I would like to review the 
basic naturalization requirements which 
are involved, and to note the naturaliza- 
tion benefits presently available to aliens 
who have served or are now serving in 
our Armed Forces under both wartime 
and peacetime conditions. 

The physical presence and residence 
requirements for naturalization are in 
section 316 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended. In order to 
qualify for naturalization, an alien must 
establish that during the 5 years imme- 
diately preceding the date of filing a 
naturalization petition, he has resided 
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continuously within the United States 
after being lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence, he has been physically 
present in the United States for periods 
totaling at least one-half of the 5-year 
period, he has resided within the State 
in which the petition is filed for at least 
6 months, and he is at least 18 years of 
age. In addition, a waiting period of at 
least 30 days must elapse between the 
date of filing his petition and his admis- 
sion to citizenship, and such admission 
to citizenship cannot be conferred during 
the 60 days immediately preceding a 
general election in the State. Section 319 
provides that in the case of an alien 
married to a U.S. citizen, the above 5- 
year period is reduced to 3 years if the 
alien has continuously lived in marital 
union with the citizen spouse during 
these 3 years. 

The two basic exceptions of these resi- 
dence and physical presence require- 
ments pertaining to honorable, active- 
duty service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States are found in sections 328 
and 329 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Section 328 deals essentially with 
peacetime service, and provides that an 
alien who served honorably at any time 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
for a total of 3 years may be naturalized 
without regard to the requirements con- 
cerning residence or physical presence in 
the United States or in the State where 
the petition is filed, or any waiting pe- 
riods. If the alien has been separated 
from the Armed Forces, such separation 
must have been under honorable condi- 
tions and the naturalization petition 
must be filed within 6 months after the 
termination of such qualifying service. 

Section 329 deals with wartime service 
and provides that an alien or noncitizen 
national who has served honorably in an 
active-duty status in the U.S. Armed 
Forces during World War I, World War 
II, or the Korean hostilities, may be 
naturalized without regard to the re- 
quirements concerning age, residence, 
physical presence, court jurisdiction, or a 
waiting period. Furthermore, the wartime 
serviceman can substitute for the lack of 
lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence his enlistment or induction while 
in the United States or its possessions, 
and he can petition anytime after sepa- 
ration if separated under honorable con- 
ditions. 

There are thus three basic differences 
between these two sections. The peace- 
time serviceman must have a minimum 
of 3 years’ service, the wartime service- 
man has no minimum required. The 
peacetime serviceman must petition 
while still in the service or within 6 
months after its termination, the war- 
time serviceman has no time limitation. 
The peacetime serviceman needs a law- 
ful admission for permanent residence, 
while the wartime serviceman can sub- 
stitute in its stead his induction or en- 
listment while in the United States. 
These distinctions between naturaliza- 
tion benefits accorded wartime veterans 
and benefits available to those who 
served during times of peace have always 
been a part of the act. 

Inasmuch as the benefits of section 
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329 are presently limited to specified pe- 
riods of time, such as in the case of Ko- 
rean veterans who served between June 
25, 1950, and July 1, 1955, aliens now 
serving in Vietnam are eligible only for 
the benefits of peacetime service found 
in section 328. In view of the fact that 
these aliens serving in Vietnam are will- 
ing to give our country faithful and hon- 
orable service, even to the point of laying 
down their lives in combat, they deserve 
the benefits of citizenship of this coun- 
try for which they are fighting. Many of 
my colleagues shared this view and 
joined with me in introducing bills to 
confer to them the naturalization bene- 
fits of section 329. 

My Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Nationality held extensive hearings and 
meetings on these bills, in both public 
and executive sessions. We received testi- 
mony from Members of Congress, from 
officials of the Departments of State and 
Justice, from military representatives of 
the Department of Defense, and from 
representatives of veterans organiza- 
tions. In evaluating this testimony, it 
was the considered judgment of the sub- 
committee that section 329 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act relating 
to wartime service should be amended 
to provide these expeditious naturaliza- 
tion benefits on a continuing basis for 
aliens who served, or will serve at any 
time in the future, and actual areas of 
combat. This approach is distinguished 
from prior legislation wherein expediti- 
ous naturalization benefits were made 
available to aliens serving in our Armed 
Forces between periods of time relating 
to World War I, World War IT, and Ko- 
rea. These benefits, for the most part, 
were enacted into law after hostilities 
ceased, and specified beginning and cut- 
off dates of qualifying honorable service 
which was not limited as to in what area 
of the world the service was performed. 

Seventeen Members of the House 
joined in cosponsoring the new approach 
contained in H.R. 15147 which is before 
us today. 

H.R. 15147 embodies two basic changes 
from prior legislation in this area. First, 
it extends the eligibility for the benefits 
of section 329 to those aliens serving in 
“an area in which Armed Forces of the 
United States have engaged in military 
operations involving armed conflict with 
a hostile foreign force.” Second, it pro- 
vides the flexibility for these benefits to 
be extended at any time whenever the 
President defines a combatant area with- 
out the need for specific legislation to be 
passed 


There are several basic reasons for this 
new approach. In the past, and particu- 
larly during World Wars I and II, there 
was complete mobilization for the war 
effort. A serviceman called upon to serve 
in a combat area at a moment’s notice 
in effect entered combat conditions the 
instant he left the United States, begin- 
ning with submarine attacks on troop 
convoys. Staging and other rear areas 
overseas were likewise subject to attack, 
witness the air attacks on England. Be- 
ginning with Korea, and more so in Viet- 
nam, our country has found it necessary 
to commit its Armed Forces to the bat- 
tlefield in relatively isolated, readily de- 
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finable areas. Although the dangers 
faced by the serviceman in the combat- 
ant areas are certainly no less now than 
before, the dangers faced by the service- 
man in noncombat areas nowhere near 
approach wartime conditions. The serv- 
iceman now serving in Europe for ex- 
ample, serves under essentially peace- 
time conditions: These conditions have 
been relatively unaffected by the Viet- 
nam hostilities. Unless the serviceman 
so serving is actually called upon to face 
combat, such as in Vietnam, there ap- 
pears less justification to afford him the 
greater naturalization benefits of section 
329. He is, of course, eligible for the ben- 
efits of section 328 relating to peacetime 
2 after 3 years of honorable serv- 
ce. 

In recognition of the continual possi- 
bility of changes in our country's com- 
mitments to the defense of freedom on 
the battlefield, the flexibility for the def- 
inition of combatant service by Presi- 
dential Executive order is most desirable. 
In this context, should the hostilities in 
Vietnam cease, the wartime naturaliza- 
tion benefits would no longer be justi- 
fied and would accordingly be termi- 
nated. If, on the other hand, unfortunate 
as it is to contemplate, the area of the 
Vietnam hostilities increase, or similar 
commitments are required elsewhere in 
the future, such service can be immedi- 
ately recognized through appropriate 
Executive order. 

H.R. 15147 therefore permits expediti- 
ous naturalization based on honorable 
service under wartime conditions when- 
ever proclaimed by the President. The 
benefits accrue to the alien serviceman 
actually serving in a combat area. They 
can be extended to the alien even during 
the period of hostilities, without the de- 
lay which would be incurred if special 
legislation had to be passed each time. 
And finally, H.R. 15147 maintains the 
distinction between the qualifying pe- 
riods of service during peacetime and 
eligible for the benefits of section 328, 
and the greater benefits of section 329 re- 
warding actual combat service. 

The committee further concluded that 
the commencing date of this legislation 
should be February 28, 1961, since on that 
date American military advisers began 
to accompany their Vietnamese counter- 
parts in military operations. That date 
also coincides with the date selected by 
the Department of the Army for the 
award of the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge and the Combat Medical Badge. 
This date was also selected in recogni- 
tion of the lack of combatant conditions 
between the end of the Korean and the 
beginning of the Vietnamese hostilities. 

According to figures presented by the 
Department of Defense during testimony 
before Subcommittee No. 1 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on March 1, 1967, 
there were 24,416 aliens then serving in 
the U.S. Armed Forces. This number in- 
cluded 15,316 Philippine nationals, 14,585 
of whom were in the Navy and 732 in the 
Coast Guard, and 9,100 other aliens, con- 
sisting of 1,400 in the Army, 3,000 in the 
Air Force, 2,400 in the Marines and 4,300 
in the Navy. It has been estimated that at 
least 20 percent, or approximately 4,800 
of these aliens have served in Vietnam at 
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one time or another since 1961, and ac- 
cordingly, could be then eligible for the 
benefits of this legislation if they fully 
qualify. In view of the fact that other 
aliens already serving, or who subse- 
quently might serve, in the Armed Forces 
could be ordered to a combatant area as 
defined by the President, no maximum 
estimate of those who might be eligible 
can be made. 

The Defense Department noted in its 
testimony that the number of Philippine 
nationals in the Armed Forces has re- 
mained substantially unchanged over the 
preceding 5 years. The vast majority of 
these Philippine nationals are recruited 
and enlisted in the Philippines pursuant 
to the military bases agreements between 
the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines. Under the terms of these 
enlistments, no special privileges leading 
to U.S. citizenship are conferred, nor are 
the alien’s chances of obtaining citizen- 
ship enhanced. Accordingly, the Philip- 
pine national must fulfill all the require- 
ments of this legislation, including a law- 
ful admission for permanent residence, 
or in the alternative, an induction or en- 
listment while in the United States or its 
possessions. In this context, the Philip- 
pine national is usually reenlisted wher- 
ever he is when the original enlistment 
expires, and if in the United States or its 
possessions, would qualify under this leg- 
islation in lieu of the requirement of a 
lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 of this bill are tech- 
nical amendments to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. During the confer- 
ence on the act in 1952, the words “sec- 
tions 327 and 328” were inadvertently 
incorporated into section 318 of the act 
instead of “sections 328 and 329.” The 
purpose of these amendments is to cor- 
rect this error. 

Iam pleased to note that the objectives 
of my proposals to recognize and to re- 
ward those aliens serving in our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam are met in this bill, 
and in a manner which permits the 
naturalization benefits rewarding combat 
service to be expeditiously extended to 
any alien so serving at any time in the 
future. What is of primary import is not 
so much why these gallant men are being 
called upon to fight in Vietnam, but that 
among those who are serving on the bat- 
tlefields in defense of freedom, there are 
those who are not citizens of our great 
country. Because these aliens are even 
now willing to make the greatest sacri- 
fice in defense of America’s ideals, we 
should honor them by passing this bill 
without further delay. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15147, and I want to 
commend my distinguished colleague for 
bringing to the floor this most timely 
and meritorious bill. This proposed legis- 
lation, designed to offer expeditious 
naturalization to aliens serving in the 
Armed Forces, is timely and appropriate. 
The objectives are in keeping with our 
country’s time-honored history and 
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tradition of giving due recognition to 
those who have served and are serving 
honorably in the U.S. Armed Forces. The 
Congress has, on many past occasions, 
found it proper to enact legislation to 
grant naturalization benefits to aliens 
who have faithfully served their adopted 
country. In fact, legislation providing 
for the expeditious naturalization of 
noncitizen servicemen was first enacted 
over a century ago and has been ap- 
proved intermittently as needed up to the 
present time. 

The benefits thus conferred are a re- 
ward to the alien in one sense and an 
understanding of the problems attend- 
ant to the alien in another. It is only 
right that the Congress give an alien 
serving the United States the oppor- 
sg to gain time toward his citizen- 

p. 

During World War II and the Korean 
hostilities, Congress enacted similar 
legislation granting U.S. citizenship op- 
portunities to aliens who served in our 
Armed Forces during those conflicts. 
The reasons which moved Congress to 
act then are present today. The hostil- 
ities in Vietnam are no less brutal and 
no less demanding than any previous 
conflict. 

Although I support, and have cospon- 
sored, this legislation under considera- 
tion, I strongly feel that the limitations 
as to eligibility are not only unfair, but 
violate a longstanding tradition by re- 
stricting the expeditious naturalization 
benefits to those aliens who have served 
in areas involved in armed conflict with 
a hostile foreign force. This represents 
a departure from the long legislative his- 
tory which has made service during pre- 
scribed periods the sole criteria for 
eligibility without regard to the areas in 
which the services may have been per- 
formed. 

On January 18, 1967, I introduced H.R. 
2903, which would have provided expedi- 
tious naturalization benefits to any alien 
serving in the U.S. Armed Forces after 
February 28, 1961. This approach is to me 
the fairest and most reasonable. How- 
ever, when it became evident that there 
would be difficulty in getting this ap- 
proach approved, I joined in cosponsor- 
ing H.R. 15147 now under consideration. 
I feel that legislation offering expeditious 
naturalization to aliens in the Armed 
Forces is extremely important and must 
be enacted even if my initial approach 
must be compromised. In my opinion, 
any amendment to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of this nature should 
not contain any geographical limitations 
as to eligibility, but should apply equally 
to all noncitizens who have faithfully 
served or are serving in an active duty 
status during the period approved by 
Congress. 
A person in the military forces is cer- 
tainly a mobile person and as such can 
be dispatched from one corner of the 
world to meet acts of aggression in an- 
other. Some of our military units have 
been developed for such purpose. Each 
airman, soldier, marine, or sailor has a 
part to play in maintaining our military 
posture whether that part is played in 
an area of conflict or an area of compar- 
ative safety. 
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There may be two sailors serving 
within several hundred miles of each 
other—one on a ship in a combat area 
and one on a ship just outside of a com- 
bat area and this is merely a matter of 
chance. 

Recognizing that a serviceman’s as- 
signment to a combat zone is contin- 
uously present and that our servicemen 
in Vietnam are no less deserving of such 
consideration than those who have 
served during earlier conflicts, it would 
have been more desirable to remove the 
combat zone limitation and extend bene- 
fits to members of the Armed Forces 
whether or not they have actually served 
in areas of combat. 

I am joined in this position by the 
Department of Defense, the Attorney 
General, and by such veterans organiza- 
tions as Veterans of Foreign Wars, Amer- 
ican Legion, Jewish War Veterans of 
United States of America, Italian Amer- 
ican War Veterans of United States, 
American Veterans Committee, and the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. It is my 
hope that this flaw in otherwise meri- 
torious legislation can be corrected in 
Senate action on the bill. Mr. Speaker, 
this legislation must be enacted. In all 
justice and equity, we must not send 
aliens into combat or subject them to po- 
tential combat without first giving them 
the opportunity to become citizens. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the previous speaker, my colleague, and 
compliment the gentleman for bringing 
out the bill H.R. 15147 to the floor of the 
House. 

I certainly do support this bill. How- 
ever, I do have one question. Was there 
ever a time in the history of our country 
when servicemen who did not serve in 
combat areas were permitted expeditious 
naturalization? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I was unable to quite 
hear the question asked by the gentle- 
woman. Would the gentlewoman from 
New York be kind enough to repeat the 
question again? 

Mrs. KELLY. I will be glad to. 

Was there ever a time in the history 
of our country when aliens who did not 
serve in combat areas were given the 
privilege of faster naturalization? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes, they were, during 
World War I and World War II, and dur- 
ing the Korean hostilities, the difference 
being that that was after the cessation 
of all hostilities. 

Mrs. KELLY. That was what I wanted 
to pursue. 

Is there any possibility that those who 
served in noncombat areas, when we 
hopefully attain peace, might be given 
the same consideration? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. This matter was given 
very serious consideration. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully support the pur- 
poses of the bill, H.R. 15147 which 
amends the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in order to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of persons who 
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have served in combat areas in active- 
duty service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. I regret, however, that the 
substance of my bill, H.R. 763, was not 
incorporated into the bill currently un- 
der consideration. 

Under H.R. 15147, the area in which 
the Armed Forces personnel serve will 
be designated by the President of the 
United States as an area involving armed 
conflict with foreign hostile forces. 

The past 100 years of American his- 
tory have witnessed similar legislation 
concerning the naturalization of non- 
citizens who have rendered honorable 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. However, exemptions granted to 
wartime servicemen and veterans have 
always been more liberal than those for 
service rendered during peacetime. 

On January 10, 1967, I introduced H.R. 
763 to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. My bill would grant U.S. 
citizenship for aliens who serve in the 
Armed Forces of the United States for 
at least 90 days during the Vietnam hos- 
tilities and who are then honorably dis- 
charged from the armed services. Con- 
gress enacted similar legislation during 
World War II and during the Korean 
war when the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was amended so that any mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces serving honor- 
ably in an active-duty status would be 
eligible to apply for naturalization if he 
were a permanent resident or had en- 
listed or had been inducted into the 
Armed Forces while in the United States. 

The privileges of citizenship should at 
once be extended to aliens who are 
drafted or enlist in our armed services, 
serve at least 90 days, may be sent to 
Vietnam or any other area of conflict, 
risk their lives in a real war, and are 
honorably discharged. It should be axio- 
matic that those who risk their lives in 
the defense of freedom are entitled to all 
of the benefits and privileges which we 
can bestow upon them. 

I trust that at a future date H.R. 15147, 
if enacted, will be amended to include 
servicemen. who serve in noncombat 
areas as well. I therefore urge my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to favorably consider not only H.R. 15147, 
but to consider the purposes of my Dill, 
H.R. 763, by amending the present Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to extend 
expeditious naturalization to all Armed 
Forces personnel of the Vietnam era, re- 
gardless of where they are stationed 
around the world serving the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. My support 
is based on personal experience with a 
case in point brought to my attention by 
Mayor Edward J. LeClair, of the city of 
La Mirada, Calif. As a result, I intro- 
duced similar legislation, H.R. 15107, a 
private bill for the relief of Lance Cpl. 
James McCormick Bain, a young marine 
who came to this country from Scotland. 
He came to this country because he be- 
lieved in the principles for which it 
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stands, and because he wanted more 
than anything else, to become a citizen. 
He made our war his war, because he 
knew that by enlisting in the armed 
services he could become a citizen in a 
shorter duration of time. He was willing 
to sacrifice his life, if necessary, to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

Lance Cpl. James McCormick Bain 
was sent to Quang Tri Province, Viet- 
nam, where, a year after his entry into 
the United States, he was seriously 
wounded. He is presently in very serious 
condition in the Veterans Hospital at 
Long Beach, Calif., and passage of this 
legislation would do much to encourage 
him on his long road to recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good 
bill. This is a time when we do not hear 
enough about patriotism. Certainly a 
man who comes to this country, and who 
is willing to fight for her and, if neces- 
sary, die for her, ought to be awarded 
full citizenship for his gallant devotion. 

The committee is to be commended 
for reporting H.R. 15147 and I trust it 
will pass without opposition. 

I trust that amendments may be add- 
ed in the legislative process which will 
also make eligible noncombatant mem- 
bers of the armed services who are 
listed as aliens. This general provision 
has obtained in legislation, heretofore 
passed for the benefit of aliens who 
served in World War I, World War I. 
and the Korean conflict. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
gentleman from Ohio and the members 
of the subcommittee in bringing out this 
worthwhile piece of legislation—not 
only this bill, but the companion bill that 
was passed during the consideration of 
the Consent Calendar, H.R. 10135. Mr. 
Speaker, we recently had a very terrible 
experience in Franklin County in Mas- 
sachusetts, where a German girl married 
on American soldier, and he brought her 
over to this country. 

Just before she went into court to be 
sworn in as an American citizen, her 
husband received his orders to go to 
Vietnam. This forced her to cancel her 
appearance in the court at Springfield, 
Mo., where they were living at the time. 
Her papers were then transferred to 
Massachusetts. She was scheduled to 
take her oath of naturalization on Janu- 
ary 18, 1968, and just 18 days prior 
to this, on December 31, 1967, her hus- 
band was killed in Vietnam. So, the 
young German girl no longer was eligible 
under our law to become an American 
citizen because her husband, who was an 
American citizen and a soldier, had been 
killed in action. Both of these bills will 
assist in righting that kind of situation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I too want to commend the committee 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Feicuan] for taking affirmative action on 
this legislation. I believe it is something 
that will prove beneficial, and it is highly 
desirable for us to act in this area. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Ohio, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, and also the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
the ranking Republican member on the 
subcommittee, for bringing out this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I give my support to 
this legislation. As a cosponsor of this 
legislation, and as a sponsor of the 
original bill in the first session of the 
90th Congress providing for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of aliens serving in 
an active combat duty status, I wish to 
reaffirm my belief that this legislation 
is a fitting tribute to those aliens who 
have put their lives on the line in defense 
of the United States. 

Recognition of these brave men and 
women who have earned the privileges 
of American citizenship through their 
service in combat areas is by no means 
an innovation. Congress has a long his- 
tory of waiving the customary naturali- 
zation requirements and extending ex- 
peditious benefits of citizenship to those 
aliens who served in World War I, World 
War II, and in Korea. Extending these 
benefits to alien servicemen and women 
in Vietnam and other combat zones dur- 
ing the life of this bill is the extension 
of a worthy precedent. 

There is one greater sacrifice than for 
a man to lay down his life for his coun- 
try. That greater sacrifice is for a man 
to lay down his life in the service of a 
country that is not his own. The alien 
combat veteran naturalization bill is 
proof of the fact that these sacrifices 
in Southeast Asia have not gone unno- 
ticed, just as those before did not go 
unnoticed by Congress. Therefore, it is 
my sincere belief that we will reaffirm 
our pledge of tribute to those who have 
earned the privileges of citizenship by 
passing this bill. It is also my hope that 
broad support for this measure will 
bring a prompt and positive response 
from the Senate so that this policy will 
soon be the law of the land, making 
citizenship available to alien combat 
soldiers of freedom, 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to my colleague 
and neighbor from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I too commend and 
congratulate my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, on introducing this leg- 
islation and steering it successfully to 
the floor so that the House can give it 
prompt approval. 

When men are willing to risk their lives 
in defense of this country, there is every 
reason to reward their courage and de- 
votion by relaxing some of the general 
requirements applicable to civilians seek- 
ing to become naturalized American 
citizens. 

CxIv——310—Part 4 
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I shall vote for this bill and urge all of 
you to join me in making this vote 
unanimous. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the ranking member 
of the subcommittee on immigration and 
nationality of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
enactment of H.R. 15147. This legisla- 
tion will expedite the naturalization of 
those alien veterans who serve our coun- 
try honorably in Vietnam or similar 
combat involvements of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Previously, we have enacted similar 
legislation for those aliens who served 
in the Armed Forces during World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. It is fitting and proper that those 
who risk their lives for our country 
should be accorded special treatment in 
acquiring citizenship. 

This bill is intended primarily to bene- 
fit servicemen who have served in Viet- 
nam. However, it has been so drafted as 
to be applicable hereafter in any in- 
stance in which the President designates 
a given area as one in which U.S. Armed 
Forces are engaged in combatant activ- 
ities. 

It is only in reference to this limita- 
tion to service in a combat area that this 
bill differs, and is more restrictive, than 
previous legislation of this nature. For 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict, all who served honor- 
ably during the periods of combat were 
eligible for citizenship benefits. Under 
this bill, qualifying service must be with- 
in a geographical area in which “Armed 
Forces of the United States have en- 
gaged in military operations involving 
armed conflict with a hostile foreign 
force.” 

In essence, the bill provides that an 
alien or noncitizen national of the 
United States who has honorably served 
in a combat area, who was inducted or 
enlisted in the Armed Forces while in 
the United States or its possessions, or in 
the alternative, who subsequently is law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence, can be naturalized 
without regard to age, residence, physi- 
cal presence or waiting period. Relief 
from these general requirements does 
not, however, include exemption from the 
requirement of good moral character, 
attachment to the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and favorable disposition to 
the good order of the United States. 

Many citizens are not aware that 
aliens in the United States are subject 
to military service. If drafted, they may 
be exempted, if they wish; but once hav- 
ing pleaded alienage, they are forever 
thereafter barred from becoming citi- 
zens, 

As of March 1, 1967, there were 24,416 
aliens then serving in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. It was estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense during testimony before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary that at least 20 percent 
have served in Vietnam at one time or 
another since 1961, and, accordingly, 
would be eligible for the benefits of this 
legislation if they qualify in all respects. 
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If these aliens are willing to give us 
faithful and honorable service, and are 
willing to risk their lives in combat 
against the enemies of the United States, 
they deserve the benefits of citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the favorable con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 15147, and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
strongly that any aliens wearing the 
American uniform, serving in the de- 
fense of our country and risking their 
lives for the United States, should have 
the opportunity of immediately becom- 
ing American citizens if they qualify. We 
can bestow upon them no higher honor 
for the great service they are rendering 
our Nation. 

The legislation before us, H.R. 15147, 
will make it possible for all aliens who 
serve in the armed services of the United 
States against a hostile force to be nat- 
uralized promptly. It grants exemption 
from the age and residence requirements 
so that, if the alien served honorably in 
a combat zone, he can become a citizen 
upon the establishment of good moral 
character, attachment to the principles 
of the Constitution, and favorable dis- 
position to the good order and happiness 
of the United States. 

There is ample precedent for vhis bill. 
Similar legislation was enacted for aliens 
serving honorably in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean war. 

This bill differs in two respects from 
earlier legislation. First, it limits qual- 
ifying service to combat zone duty as so 
designated by the President. Second, it 
is open-ended in that it provides that 
its benefits shall be available for all com- 
bat service after February 28, 1961. Thus, 
future combat duty in areas other than 
Vietnam would be covered, Mr. Speaker, 
even as we hope this feature will never 
be utilized. 

I hope the Congress will speedily enact 
this legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, certainly the 
benefits of American citizenship should 
not be denied to the courageous men who 
are risking their lives in Vietnam or to 
those who are on active duty and may be 
called upon to do so. 

I have joined in introducing this bill, 
but I do regret that it is before us under 
the suspension of the rules procedure 
which does not allow amendments. There 
is a basic distinction, which has been 
pointed out, between this legislation and 
the bill which I originally introduced, 
and that is that this is limited to those 
who have served in a combatant area. It 
is intended, of course, to benefit service- 
men who have served in Vietnam. I be- 
lieve it should also benefit those who 
have served on active duty during the 
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period of the Vietnam war. All members 
of the Armed Forces are subject to the 
risk of being sent to Vietnam. 

For the past several years I have urged 
that Congress make it possible for aliens 
serving honorably in the U.S. Armed 
Forces to become citizens without being 
required to fulfill the residence and phys- 
ical presence requirements of section 316 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended. In the 89th Congress, I in- 
troduced H.R. 15175; in the 90th Con- 
gress it is H.R. 40. 

When Congress legislated in this area 
in the past, it waived the requirements 
for all those on active duty, wartime 
service so that any person who served in 
an active duty status in World War I, 
World War II, or during the Korean hos- 
tilities was eligible. 

In his letter of September 26, 1966, 
commenting upon similar legislation, the 
then Deputy Attorney General, Ramsey 
Clark, said: 

It is noted that H.R. 15432 would limit its 
benefits to those who have performed sery- 
ices in the combat zone of Vietnam or its 
adjacent waters. This is contrary to other 
pending bills .. and to the existing com- 
parable provisions of section 329 relating to 
service in World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean hostilities. —To be consistent with 
these provisions it probably would be de- 
sirable to eliminate this limitation and to 
extend the benefits of the bill to members 
of the Armed Forces, whether or not they 
served in Vietnam, so long as their service 
is within the periods designated. (Rept. 
No. 1129, 90th Cong., p. 9.) 


And the Department of Justice rec- 
ommended enactment of a bill which 
would include all aliens on active duty. 
See report, page 7. 

Likewise the Department of the Navy 
on September 27, 1966, said: 

While H.R. 15432 is considered to be laud- 
able, the Department of the Navy, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, prefers en- 
actment of H.R, 13436 which would provide 
special naturalization benefits or all Armed 
Forces personnel without regard to geo- 
graphical area of service. (Rept. No. 1129, 
90th Cong., p. 12.) 


If all active duty aliens were included 
as of March 1, 1967, there would have 
been only 9,038. The committee esti- 
mates that approximately 4,800 of these 
aliens have served in Vietnam since 1961. 

The courageous aliens who are willing 
to risk their lives for America, without 
enjoying the benefits of American citi- 
zenship, come from many lands. Among 
them are a number of fine young Irish- 
men about whom J. Frank O’Connor has 
written with deep understanding in the 
Irish Echo, which is published in New 
York City. 

Mr. O’Connor and the Irish Echo are 
entitled to great credit for focusing pub- 
lic attention on the forgotten GI alien. 
Through articles and editorials they 
have reminded the Congress of the basic 
injustice which this legislation seeks to 
correct. 

There is a particular reason now to in- 
clude all aliens on active duty because 
the President of the United States pre- 
sented us with a message on veterans on 
January 30, 1968, in which he proposed 
the Veterans in Public Service Act, to as- 
sist veterans who have served during the 
Vietnam conflict. Ironically, the benefits 
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of that proposed act would not be avail- 
able in many instances to veterans who 
are not citizens. 

Because of the longstanding general 
prohibition against using Federal appro- 
priations to pay the compensation of any 
employee of the U.S. Government, un- 
less he is a citizen of the United States— 
Public Law 90-147—alien veterans who 
did not serve in combatant areas would 
be excluded from the benefits of this new 
program. 

Many veterans might not be able to 
participate in the veterans in public serv- 
ice program and the various training 
programs. In addition, aliens are not 
eligible to take civil service examinations. 

I have in my hand a letter which I re- 
ceived today from the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission which points out: 

Noncitizens generally may be appointed to 
competitive civil service positions in the 
United States only on a temporary basis, and 
then only when qualified citizens are not 
available. Commission regulations prohibit 


noncitizens from participating in civil serv- 
ice examinations. 


Later on the letter points out, regard- 
ing Executive Order No. 11397 which pro- 
vides for excepted transitional appoint- 
ments of Vietnam era veterans and their 
subsequent conversion to regular ap- 
pointments: 

On this basis non-citizen veterans are 
not eligible for transitional appointments. 


I inquired of the postmaster in New 
York, who recently announced a pro- 
gram for bringing veterans into the 
postal service in New York. Postmaster 
Strachan has replied to me. I think it 
is important to see what he said as to 
who would be eligible under his program. 
He said in a letter dated February 23, 
1968: 

Regarding your question concerning the 
employment of Vietnam veterans who are 
not yet citizens, regulations outlined in 
Part 711.53 of the Postal Manual state that 
9 y persons who are citizens of, or 
owe allegiance to the United States shall be 
given appointments in the Postal Service. Na- 
tives of American Samoa are the only non- 
citizens who, as a group, owe permanent 
allegiance to the United States.” I must be 


guided by these regulations when making 
appointments. 


The words of President Johnson in his 
recent message on veterans are perti- 
nent. He said that it was the Nation’s re- 
sponsibility to see to it that “the veter- 
an may return to his community as a 
free, upstanding and self-reliant citizen.” 

The President used the word “citizen.” 
I would hope that all aliens on active 
duty, whether the roulette wheel of the 
Pentagon has sent them to Vietnam or 
not, would be included in this legislation. 

Therefore, I was pleased to hear the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN], who worked so hard to bring 
this bill to the House floor, say he be- 
lieved there would be further considera- 
tion of this question. I hope that the 
other body will broaden the bill to in- 
clude all aliens serving on active duty 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam 
conflict. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the letter dated March 4, 1968, from the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission: 


March 4, 1968 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
BUREAU OF POLICIES AND STANDARDS, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ryan: This is in further reply 
to your letter of February 20 about the par- 
ticipation of noncitizen veterans in the bene- 
fits programs announced by the President on 
January 30 and in the transitional appoint- 
ment program authorized under Executive 
Order 11397. 

The President's message spelled out a broad 
program for veterans but the Commission is 
in a position to speak only to those aspects 
related to Federal employment. I am confin- 
ing my comments to that area. 

In this connection there are two broad 
categories of Federal jobs; those in the com- 
petitive civil service and those in the “ex- 
cepted” service. The Commission’s regular 
competitive program of civil service exami- 
nations applies to the former but not to the 
latter. 

As the enclosed pamphlet states, nonciti- 
zens may be appointed to competitive civil 
service positions in the United States only 
on a temporary basis, and then only when 
qualified citizens are not available. Commis- 
sion regulations prohibit noncitizens from 
participating in civil service examinations; 
only citizens of the United States and per- 
sons who owe allegiance to the United States 
are permitted to compete. 

Executive Order 11397 provides not only 
for excepted transitional appointments of 
Vietnam era veterans, but also for their 
subsequent conversion to regular appoint- 
ments in the competitive service when re- 
quired education, training, and employment 
have been completed. Because of this provi- 
sion for movement into the competitive serv- 
ice, the order states specifically that a vet- 
eran is disqualified for transitional appoint- 
ment if he would be disqualified for appoint- 
ment in the competitive service for any 
reason, On this basis noncitizen veterans are 
not eligible for transitional appointments. 

The situation in the excepted service is 
different. A qualified noncitizen may be ap- 
pointed to a position in the excepted service 
if the agency concerned is not covered by 
the statutory prohibition described in the 
attached pamphlet. 

As you can appreciate, opportunities for 
noncitizen veterans in the Federal civil 
service will not be numerous, but appoint- 
ments are possible. In line with the Presi- 
dent’s expressed wish that all Vietnam era 
veterans receive personal attention and 
counsel concerning the benefits available to 
them, the Commission will cooperate in the 
Veterans Assistance Centers established by 
the Veterans Administration. Civil service 
representatives will provide special counsel- 
ing service at these one-stop centers for vet- 
erans interested in Federal employment and 
will offer all possible assistance on the choice 
of the most appropriate opportunities. Our 
efforts in this regard will extend to all vet- 
erans, citizens and noncitizens alike. 

The Commission has not been asked by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary for 
a report on H.R. 40. Matters relating to im- 
migration and naturalization are not cus- 
tomarily referred to us. Since the policy is- 
sues involved are not immediately within 
our functional area, we would defer to the 
views of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Justice on them. I would ex- 
pect, therefore, that the reports of these 
Departments when cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget would state the Administration’s 
position on the bill. 

I appreciate this opportunity to explore 
with you the matter of Federal employment 
for noncitizen veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. STEELE, 
Chief, Program Systems and Instruc- 
tions Division. 


March 4, 1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] has 5 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] has 
10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the pending 
bill, H.R. 15147, which I introduced on 
February 6, 1968—for myself, Mr. FEIGH- 
AN, Mr. DoNnoHUE, Mr. RopiIno, Mr. 
Dowpy, Mr. Moore, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. 
MACGREGOR, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MINISH, Mr. FARBSTEIN, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Horton, Mr. ROONEY 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Ka of New 
York. I express my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary [Mr. CELLER], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration [Mr. FEIGHAN], and all the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee which 
reported out this bill. 

The pending bill represents a compro- 
mise, which I accepted in the interest of 
getting some immediate legislation on 
this subject, even though not as good as 
I would like, passed here in the House 
so as to get a bill to the other body where 
it might be improved by the distinguished 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

In the second session of the 89th Con- 
gress, on March 9, 1966, I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 13436, on this subject after tak- 
ing up the matter of expediting citizen- 
ship for our Vietnam veterans with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Justice. Subse- 
quently, and on the opening day of the 
first session of this Congress, to wit: 
January 10, 1967, I again introduced a 
bill which became known as H.R. 1, to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and for other purposes. This bill, 
H.R. 1, is, in my humble estimation, a far 
superior bill to H.R. 15147, and would 
expedite citizenship to all Vietnam 
veterans. 

I would like to see the other body pass 
a bill similar to the bill, H.R. 1, together 
with an additional section which would 
waive the payment of the naturalization 
fee for filing a petition for naturaliza- 
tion or issuing a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion upon the alien war veteran’s admis- 
sion to citizenship. This section would 
read as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no clerk of a United States court shall 
charge or collect a naturalization fee from 
an alien, who has served in the military, air 
or naval forces of the United States during 
the period, and in the area, described in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act and who is applying for 
naturalization under section 329 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act as amended 
by this Act, for filing a petition for natu- 
ralization or issuing a certificate of natural- 
ization upon his admission to citizenship, 
and no clerk of any State court shall charge 
or collect any fee for such services unless the 
laws of the State require such charge to be 
made, in which case nothing more than the 
portion of the fee required to be paid to the 
State shall be charged or collected, A report 
of all transactions under this section shall 
be made to the Attorney General as in the 
case of other reports required of clerks of 
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courts by Title III of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


Under the permission heretofore 
granted me, I include the contents of the 
bill, H.R. 1, which would fairly apply to 
all Vietnam war veterans: 

HR. 1 

A bill to amend the Immigration and Nation- 

ality Act and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
101 (d) (1) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 1101), is here- 
by amended by inserting immediately after 
“July 1, 1955,” the following: “or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1963,”. 

(b) Section 101(d) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 
1101), is hereby amended (1) by striking 
out “and (D)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(D)”, and (2) by inserting immediately after 
“July 1, 1955” the following: “; and (E) the 
Vietnam hostilities relates to the period sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1963”. 

(c) Section 329(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 US.C. 1440) is 
amended by inserting after “July 1, 1955,” 
the following: “or during a period beginning 
January 1, 1963,”. 

(d) Section 329(b) (4) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1440) is hereby 
amended by inserting after “July 1, 1955,” 
the following: “or during a period beginning 
January 1, 1963,”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
feel that any alien wearing the American 
uniform and engaged in the armed serv- 
ices of this country should have the op- 
portunity of immediately becoming an 
American citizen, if that is his desire. 
I feel that the best legislation to effectu- 
ate this is contained in the bill, H.R. 1, 
which I commend to the other body. 

I trust that the rules will now be sus- 
pended and the pending bill, H.R. 15147, 
will be passed unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

HONORABLE COMBAT SERVICE BY ALIENS DESERV- 
ING OF “THANKS” THROUGH CITIZENSHIP 
Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Speaker, I am deeply grateful for the 

tremendous concern and cooperation 

shown by everyone responsible for bring- 

ing to the floor today the bill, H.R. 15147, 

to provide for the naturalization of aliens 

who are serving our Nation honorably in 
combat in Vietnam. 

A couple in my congressional district 
await with great anticipation the passage 
of this bill because it will make possible 
the naturalization of their son, Sgt. 
Graham Bishop, who is serving his 
adopted country, the United States. 
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Sergeant Bishop was born in England 
and is a Canadian citizen. He has been 
serving in Vietnam since last October. He 
already holds the Purple Heart for an 
injury suffered in Vietnam, 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bishop, of 1921 Washington Boulevard, 
Easton, Pa., have been seeking for 
months to clear the legal barriers which 
until now prevent Sergeant Bishop’s be- 
coming a citizen unless he returns to 
Pennsylvania. I have been pleased to 
work with them in this matter. 

His parents are understandably con- 
cerned about the hazards of combat and 
the possibility that their son may not re- 
turn from Vietnam. Their objective, 
therefore, is to have him achieve Ameri- 
can citizenship while still serving his 
Nation in Southeast Asia. 

This bill will make possible the dream. 
H.R. 15147 will enable Sergeant Bishop 
to be naturalized while on rest and re- 
habilitation leave either in Guam or 
Hawaii. 

Sergeant Bishop and other aliens like 
him who are serving the United States 
honorably in Vietnam deserve the oppor- 
tunity this measure affords them. We in 
Congress, through swift passage of this 
measure, can express our thanks. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues who may be interested to know 
more of Sergeant Bishop’s distinctive 
service, I would like to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point several newspaper arti- 
cles about him: 

[From the Easton (Pa.) Express, Jan, 24, 
1968] 


EAHS GRADUATE Is “Mayor” oF VILLAGE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


About 15 miles south of Chu Lai, Vietnam, 
in the coastal village of Le Thuy a new 
school is being finished to take the place 
of two tiny hovels. A new dispensary is in 
full operation. The village chief is building 
a new house, 

Not long ago Le Thuy belonged to the Viet 
Cong—but that was before a young Easton 
soldier became mayor. 

Staff Sgt. Graham W. Bishop, a 1964 grad- 
uate of Easton Area High School, was not 
actually elected to the post. It was more of 
an appointment. 

Bishop is a son of Mr. and Mrs, George 
Bishop who live at the Washington Court 
Apartments, Wilson, The family came to the 
Easton area from Canada 5% years ago. 
Before that time they lived in England where 
Graham was born. 

Bishop, according to his company com- 
mander, set up an outpost in Le Thuy the 
day Co. A, Ist Battalion, 52nd Infantry moved 
into the area nearly two months ago. The 
young sergeant related how he met village 
Officials moving up the hill that first night 
to sleep in the protection of the soldiers. 

A company doctor went to work on a 
couple of children who needed medical treat- 
ment, and the next morning a line of vil- 
lagers, all nursing some kind of cut or dis- 
ease, greeted Bishop and his men. 

Within a few days “Outpost Black,” as 
Bishop’s new home is called, became the 
center of village activities. 

Bishop was able to get some weapons for 
the men of the village and in a short time 
the Vietnamese were manning guard posts 
at night. An old stockade type fence was 
repaired and an alarm system—hollow logs 
beat with sticks by the village elders—now 
alerts the people when an attack is imminent. 

“Before we close the gates each night,” 
Bishop said, “more than 1,000 men from 
nearby hamlets come in for our protection.” 
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The Army reports that local Viet Cong 
do not normally hurt women and children, 
but the Vietnamese men are drafted into 
terrorist groups as the enemy moves through 
the unprotected villages at night. 

Visitors to Le Thuy are amazed most at 
the cleanliness of the village and the chil- 
dren. 

Bishop notes that “once we got them to 
take baths, the doctor’s business was cut in 
half.” Each morning the dirt streets are 
swept by the villagers and there is a new 
drive going on against litterbugs. 

“It’s starting to shape up,” said Bishop, 
who has convinced the local Vietnamese 
parents they should not let their six and 
seven-year-olds smoke cigarettes. 

Ironically, Bishop, who enlisted in the 
Army after attending the University of In- 
diana two years, is not a U.S. citizen. His 
mother explained that her son's required 
five years residence in this country for citi- 
zenship was interrupted by his enlistment. 

Despite his family’s efforts to cut through 
government “red tape“, the young sergeant, 
who has been promoted six times in less 
than two years—the last meritoriously—is 
technically an alien. 

“He actually will be a resident of this 
country six years if they would count Viet- 
nam,” his mother said. 

Bishop is married to the former Marsha 
Eirschsner of Indiana. She is expecting their 
first child momentarily and is living with her 
parents in Arcanum, Ohio. 

Bishop’s mother said that Graham's let- 
ters cheer us up. He writes that ‘once you 
have been out here you realize how much 
good is being done.’ He is full of what good 
is being done by the American soldier.” 

According to his commander, Bishop has 
brought a new free life to a village that had 
known only the terroristic rule of the Viet 
Cong Communists for the past 20 years. 
[From the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, 

Feb. 3, 1968] 
Pep TAPE BINDS ALIEN IN VIETNAM 
(By Tom Wilson) 

Graham W. Bishop, 25, of Wilson, wants 
to become a citizen of the United States. 
But, although he meets all the requirements, 
he cannot. 

Why not? Because Graham Bishop is a 
staff sergeant in the U.S. Army serving in 
Vietnam. There are others, many others, just 
like him. 

As a Canadian citizen, Bishop is an alien 
in this country. In fact, he is now con- 
sidered a “delinquent alien” because he failed 
to register with the U.S. Citizenship and 
Naturalization Service in January as re- 
quired by law. 

It was not the local soldier’s fault, how- 
ever. He couldn’t register. Registration cards 
for aliens were not available in Vietnam, 
even though U.S. law requires them to 
register. 

Bishop is not alone in his predicament. 
There are reportedly some 14,000 Canadian 
citizens serving in the armed forces of the 
United States, many of them in Vietnam. 

If it sounds strange that a man fighting 
for the U.S. should be required to register 
as an alien, and cannot become a citizen 
of the nation for which he is fighting, you 
are not alone. 

Btshop’s mother, Mrs. George Bishop of 
1921 Washington Blvd., Wilson, said last 
night: “I think it’s crazy. He’s allowed to 
fight for the country but he’s not allowed to 
join the club.” 

I'VE TRIED EVERYTHING 

Mrs. Bishop brought her son’s plight to 
The Morning Call in the hope something can 
be done. “I’ve tried everything myself and I 
can’t get any help,” she said. 

Some young Americans have gone to 
Canada to avoid the draft, without losing 
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their U.S. citizenship. Bishop and the other 
Canadians, meanwhile, are fighting in Viet- 
nam when they could lawfully avoid it by 
returning to Canada. 

And Bishop was not drafted. He enlisted. 

“Graham believes in what he's doing. He 
feels the United States is 100 per cent right 
in Vietnam,” his mother said. 

Mrs. Bishop feels any allen who honorably 
serves in the armed forces of the United 
States for one year should automatically 
become a citizen. The law now requires aliens 
to serve three years before they can even 
apply for citizenship. 

“How many of them will be killed in Viet- 
nam before they can even apply for citizen- 
ship?” the mother of four asked. 

She also feels men serving in the armed 
forces of this country should not be required 
to register as aliens. 

“I’m doing all the complaining; he isn't. 
All he wants is to become an American citi- 
zen. It means so much to him,” Mrs. Bishop 
said of her son. 

Bishop was eligible to become an Ameri- 
can citizen before going to Vietnam. He'd 
lived the required five years in this country. 

But when he went to his adjutant general 
on Aug. 29 and asked to file his citizenship 
papers, his mother said he was told, “You're 
bound for Vietnam buddy; worry about it 
when you get back.” He left for Southeast 
Asia a month later. 

He is still eligible to apply for his citizen- 
ship, but the application must be made 
through a civil court and there are no 
American civil courts in Vietnam. 

Mrs. Bishop noted that in World War II 
and Korea civil court judges were sent into 
the war zone so that aliens fighting for the 
United States could become citizens, but 
none have been sent to Vietnam. 

And now Graham Bishop is considered a 
“delinquent alien” because he did not 
register in January. 

“They could deport him and sometimes I 
wish they would,” his mother said. How- 
ever, she adds, her son, like the rest of his 
family, does not want to leave the United 
States (in Graham’s case, the U.S. Army). 
“We all love this country,” Mrs. Bishop said. 

So, she began a one-woman campaign of 
telephone calls, telegrams and letters to poli- 
ticians. She wrote to Rep, Fred B. Rooney of 
Bethlehem, Sens. Joseph Clark and Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, Robert F. Kennedy of 
New York and Everett Dirksen of Illinois. She 
even wrote President Johnson. 

Scott, Dirksen and the President did not 
bother to answer her letters. Kennedy said 
she should contact Clark. Clark only replied 
by forwarding a letter from Col. Fred D. 
Clarke, Jr., executive officer of the Enlisted 
Personnel Directorate, who said: 

“A large number of aliens enter the United 
States each year. It is believed that these new 
arrivals should not only share the benefits of 
residence in the United States but they 
should also share in the responsibilities.” 

Sen. Clark and Col. Clarke evidently did 
not understand what Mrs. Bishop wanted— 
citizenship for her son. 

Only Rep. Rooney, according to Mrs. Bishop, 
was sympathetic. But in the end, she noted, 
all he did was send her a citizenship applica- 
tion for her son. 

Mrs. Bishop also tried to obtain an alien 
registration card for Graham. She telephoned 
the Lehigh County Naturalization Service 
office in Allentown and said she was told: 

“Why don’t you and your whole family go 
back to Canada.” 

WOUNDED IN ACTION 

Another call to Rooney’s office brought a 
promise that a card would be obtained and 
sent to Graham. 

Mrs. Bishop also went to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for help. She was told only 
that if her son is killed in Vietnam, he can 
be buried at Arlington National Cemetery. 
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“Nobody wants to help, but if my son was 
& hippie or a dope addict we'd get national 
attention,” Mrs. Bishop said. 

Meanwhile, Graham Bishop is still not an 
American citizen. But he’s still fighting in 
Vietnam. Only recently he received the Purple 
Heart for shrapnel wounds of the leg. 

Bishop, a 1964 graduate of Easton Area 
High School, is more interested in helping 
people than in killing them. He has helped 
build churches, schools and hospitals wher- 
ever he went in Vietnam. 

He has always loved children, heading a 
Boy Scout troop before enlisting, and in his 
letters home he always asks for articles for 
village children, 

His address is: Staff Sgt. Graham W. Bish- 
op, B. Troop, 1-1 Cavalry, A.P.O. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 96374. 

Last month, a local newspaper ran a story 
of Bishop's help to Vietnamese civilians. 
What thanks did his parents receive for 
sending their son to Vietnam? 

“Obscene telephone calls,” Mrs. Bishop re- 
ported, “such as ‘How does it feel to have a 
son who is a murderer?’ ” The Bell Telephone 
Co, now monitors her line. 

Even so the Canadian family wants to be- 
come American citizens—‘“as soon as they 
make Graham a citizen.” 

Graham enlisted in the Army in 1966 after 
completing two years at the University of 
Indiana, where he met his wife, the former 
Marsha Kirschner. They are expecting their 
first child any day. His wife is living with her 
parents in Arcanum, Ohio. 

Mrs. Bishop said she wants to hear from 
the parents of other aliens serving in Viet- 
nam. 

“Maybe if we band together we can do 
something for our sons,” she said. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of the bill, I rise in support of 
H.R. 15147, which would provide for the 
naturalization of aliens who have served 
in combatant areas while on active duty 
with the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

The legislation is designed specifically 
to enable aliens who are veterans of mili- 
tary operations involving armed conflict 
with a hostile foreign force, including 
the Vietnam war, to apply for U.S. citi- 
zenship by naturalization. Existing law 
extends this naturalization privilege to 
aliens who served honorably in an active- 
duty status in the Armed Forces during 
World War I, World War II, or the Ko- 
rean hostilities. 

The alien serviceman who qualifies 
under this bill may be naturalized re- 
gardless of his age. The usual statutory 
provisions regarding period of residence 
and period of physical presence within 
the United States would not apply in his 
case. However, the alien serviceman 
would still have to met all standards con- 
cerning moral character, loyalty and 
understanding of the English language 
which are required of all others who pe- 
tition for citizenship. 

The benefit of the exceptions provided 
in the bills we are considering has been 
available to all aliens fighting under the 
U.S. flag since the First World War. 
H.R. 15147 does not change or add to 
them. It simply makes existing legisla- 
tion applicable to veterans who have 
served since February 28, 1961, in areas 
which the President by Executive order 
has designated as areas in which the 
Armed Forces of the United States have 
engaged in military operations involving 
armed confiict with a hostile foreign 
force. 
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Surely, no one can deny that the valor 
displayed by aliens who fight under the 
U.S. flag today is just as great as that 
which was displayed by noncitizen fight- 
ing men of the previous wars of this cen- 
tury. The same magnanimity and grati- 
tude which compelled this Nation to ex- 
tend these benefits in 1942 and 1953 com- 
pel us now. 

In examining the basis for this legisla- 
tion, I have been unable to think of any 
legitimate argument against passage of 
the bill. Any argument against passage 
would have to be founded on the supposi- 
tion that today America is less grateful 
to all aliens who are fighting under our 
flag and giving their blood and lives for 
freedom's cause. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a favorable vote 
for H.R. 15147. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, I 
rise in support of H.R. 15147 which 
amends the Immigration and National- 
ity Act to provide for the naturalization 
of persons who have served in combatant 
areas in active duty service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

The purpose in amending the act is to 
facilitate naturalization of aliens who 
have served in an active duty status in 
our Armed Forces in an area designated 
by the President as involving armed con- 
flict after February 28, 1961. This legis- 
lation would provide the same benefits to 
the Vietnam veteran that was afforded 
our veteran aliens of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean conflict. 

Since the passage of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, our nationalization laws have 
conferred special benefits upon aliens 
serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. It is only appropriate that 
we afford to these most recent combat 
veterans relief from some of the general 
requirements for naturalization appli- 
cable to civilians. 

The amendment embodied in this bill 
does not limit the benefits of section 329 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to Vietnam veterans but adds a new 
category which includes those persons 
who after February 28, 1961, served in 
any area during a period of time desig- 
nated by Presidential Executive order as 
an area in which the Armed Forces of 
the United States have engaged in mili- 
tary operations involving armed con- 
flict with a hostile foreign force. 

I urge all my colleagues to join with 
me in supporting H.R. 15147. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as au- 
thor of preceding related legislation and 
coauthor of the measure before us here, 
I most earnestly urge and hope that the 
House will speedily and overwhelmingly 
approve H.R. 15147, designed to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
order to provide for the naturalization 
of persons who have served in combatant 
areas in active-duty service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

As most Members here are aware, leg- 
islation providing for the expeditious 
naturalization of noncitizens who have 
rendered honorable service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States covers a span 
of more than 100 years of American his- 
tory. Throughout this period of time, 
when circumstances warranted, our basic 
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naturalization laws have been amended 
to confer special opportunities for citi- 
zenship upon aliens serving honorably 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Special benefits for aliens serving in 
peacetime are included under section 
328 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. Section 329 of the act deals with 
wartime service, and provides that an 
alien or noncitizen national who has 
served honorably in an active-duty status 
in the U.S. Armed Forces during World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean hos- 
tilities may be naturalized without re- 
gard to the requirements concerning age, 
residence, physical presence, court juris- 
diction, or a waiting period. Further- 
more, the wartime servicemen can sub- 
stitute for the lack of a lawful admission 
for permanent residence his enlistment 
or induction while in the United States 
or its possessions, and he can petition 
anytime after separation if separated 
under honorable conditions. 

The bill now before us is primarily 
designed to extend the special benefits 
outlined in section 329 to certain service- 
men who have served, are now serving 
or who may serve in Vietnam or in any 
other area which may be designated by 
the President of the United States as a 
military combat area. 

Mr. Speaker, there are, indeed, a great 
many patriotic and dedicated individuals 
from my congressional district, and all 
over the country, who qualify for and 
deeply desire the special citizenship ben- 
efits provided by this bill and I submit 
that it is only right and just that the 
courageous members of our Armed Forces 
serving in the Vietnam war area should 
be recognized and rewarded, in keeping 
with our traditions, by being giving the 
opportunity to expeditiously become citi- 
zens of this great country for which they 
have so bravely fought in armed conflict. 

Therefore I again urge the Members 
here to resoundingly approve this meas- 
ure and I most earnestly hope it will be 
adopted without extended delay. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak again in support of H.R. 15147 
which would provide that servicemen 
who fight for, but are not citizens of the 
United States, may more expeditiously 
acquire citizenship. 

I was one of the early sponsors of this 
legislation, and I want to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio, the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. FEIGHAN, the oustanding 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Nationality, as well as the 
gentleman from New York, the Honor- 
able EMANUEL CELLER, the eminent 
chairman of the full Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the Honor- 
able PETER W. RODINO, JR., who is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee and committee 
and has always been a champion of the 
cause of the immigrant, for the expe- 
ditious consideration which was ex- 
tended to this legislation. 

Surely there is no need to argue the 
point that fighting men enlisted in our 
armed services have proven their devo- 
tion and loyalty to our country. Their 
gallantry in volunteering to risk their 
lives for American democracy before they 
are even citizens speaks for itself. Many 
of the alien volunteers will never benefit 
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from this proposal, for they have already 
made the supreme sacrifice in defense of 
democracy and America. 

Our Nation has flourished through the 
loyalty, energy, and talents of the immi- 
grants who came to its shores. Our coun- 
try today is a bastion for democracy and 
a bulwark against despotism because of 
the fine contributions which our immi- 
grants have made to the growth and ad- 
vancement of our beloved United States 
of America. Let us therefore take this 
opportunity to enrich our society by in- 
fusing into it the alien members of our 
fighting forces who demonstrate those 
qualities in such superlative degree. This 
proposal to facilitate their naturaliza- 
tion, needless to say, will be to our benefit 
as well as to theirs. 

H.R. 15147 will provide the following 
exceptions regarding naturalization of 
U.S. alien fighting men: First, they may 
be naturalized regardless of age. Second, 
the petition for naturalization may be 
filed in any court having jurisdiction, 
regardless of the petitioner’s domicile. 
Third, the petitioner may be naturalized 
immediately after his examination by a 
representatve of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Finally, and most 
importantly, no specified period of resi- 
dence in the United States will be re- 
quired. If the alien serviceman has been 
in the United States at the time of enlist- 
ment, he may avail himself of the excep- 
tions even if he did not enter the United 
States for permanent residence. 

The alien’s petition, of course, must 
state that he served honorably in the 
armed services of the United States, and, 
of course, the alien must meet every 
standard concerning morality, loyalty, 
and understanding of the English lan- 
guage, which are required of all other 
citizenship applicants. 

H.R. 15147 actually adds nothing to 
the law which has not been provided U.S. 
servicemen of all wars of this country. 
We made the same dispensation for aliens 
fighting under the Stars and Stripes in 
World War I, World War II, and in the 
Korean conflict. This proposal simply ex- 
tends to Vietnam veterans the same nat- 
uralization benefit extended to veterans 
of these previous conflicts. Not to enact 
this legislation would constitute a serious 
departure from our established expres- 
sion of gratitude to the courageous aliens 
fighting in our country’s behalf. 

The only new provision which H.R. 
15147 adds to the laws is the insertion 
of the term, “in combat areas after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961,” after the phrase, “World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
Hostilities” of section 329 of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Act. 

By enacting this legislation, we will 
benefit our Nation and at the same time 
act within our long-established, tradi- 
tional concept of gratitude to our alien 
fighting men who stand ready to give 
their lives in our defense. 

I urge my colleagues in the Congress 
to give their bipartisan support to this 
timely and appropriate measure. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill H.R. 15147. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 15147. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 335, nays 0, not voting 97, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—335 
Abbitt Daniels Holland 
Abernethy Davis, Ga Horton 
Adair Dawson Hosmer 
Adams de la Garza Howard 
Albert Dellenback Hull 
Anderson, Il. Denney Hunt 
Anderson, Dent Hutchinson 
‘enn. Devine Ichord 
Andrews, Ala. Dickinson Jacobs 
Andrews, Dingell Jarman 
N. Dak. Dole Joelson 
Annunzio Donohue Johnson, Calif. 
Arends Johnson, Pa 
Ashbrook Downing Jonas 
Dulski Jones, Ala. 
Ayres Duncan Jones, Mo 
Baring Dwyer Karsten 
Barrett Edmondson Karth 
Bates Edwards, Ala. Kastenmeier 
Belcher Edwards, Calif. Kazen 
Edwards,La. Kee 
Bennett Ellberg Keith 
Erlenborn Kelly 
Be vill King, N.Y 
Biester Eshleman Kleppe 
Bingham Everett Kluczynski 
Blackburn Evins, Tenn. Kornegay 
Blanton Fallon Kuykendall 
Boland Fascell Kyl 
Bolling Kyros 
Bolton Findley Laird 
Brademas Landrum 
Brasco Flood Langen 
B Flynt tta 
Brinkley Ford, Gerald R. Leggett 
Fountain Lennon 
Broomfield Lipscomb 
Brotzman Frelinghuysen Lloyd 
Brown, Ohio Fulton, Pa. Long, La. 
Broyhill, N. 0. Fuqua Long, Md. 
Broyhill, Va. Gallagher McCarthy 
Buchanan Gardner McCloskey 
Burke, Fla. Garmatz McClure 
Burke, Mass Gathings McCulloch 
Burton, Calif. Gettys 
Burton, Utah Gilbert MacGregor 
Bush Gonzalez Machen 
Button Mahon 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Oreg. Mailliard 
Byrnes, Wis. Green, Pa. Marsh 
Cabell Martin 
Carter Grover Mathias, Calif. 
Casey Gude Mathias, Md. 
Cederberg Hagan 
Celler Haley May 
Chamberlain Hall Mayne 
Clancy Halleck Meeds 
Clark Halpern Meskill 
Clausen, Hamilton Michel 
Don H. Hammer- Miller, Calif. 
Clawson, Del schmidt Miller, Ohio 
Cleveland ey 
Cohelan Hansen, Wash. Minish 
Collier Harrison 
Colmer Minshall 
Conable Harvey Mize 
Conte Hathaway Monagan 
Corbett Hawkins Montgomery 
Cowger 8 
Cramer Hébert Moorhead 
Culver Hechler, W. Va. Morgan 
Cunningham Henderson Morris, N. Mex, 
Curtis Herlong Morse, Mass. 
Daddario Holifield Mosher 
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Murphy, Il Rogers, Colo. Sullivan 
Myers Rogers, Fla. ‘aft 
Natcher Ronan Talcott 
Nedzi Rooney, N.Y. Taylor 
Nelsen Rooney, Pa. Teague, Calif. 
Nichols Rostenkowski Tenzer 
O’Hara, Mich. Roth Thompson, Ga. 
O’Konski Roudebush Thomson, Wis. 
Olsen Tiernan 
O'Neal, Ga. Roybal Tunney 
Ottinger Rumsfeld Udall 
Patten Ruppe tt 
Pelly Ryan Van Deerlin 
Perkins Sandman Vander Jagt 
Pettis Satterfield Vanik 
Pike Saylor Vigorito 
Pirnie Scherle Wal 
Poage Scheuer Walker 
Poff Schneebeli Wampler 
Pollock Schweiker Watkins 
Pool Schwengel Watson 
Price, III Scott Whalen 
Price, Tex Shriver White 
Pryor Sikes Whitener 
Quie Skubitz Whitten 
Quillen Slack Wiggins 
Rallsback Smith, Calif. Williams, Pa. 
Randall Smith, Iowa illis 
Rees Smith, Okla. Wilson, Bob 
Reid, II Snyder 
Reid, N.Y. Springer Wolf 
Reifel Stafford Wyatt 
Reuss Staggers Wydler 
Rhodes, Ariz, Stanton Wyle 
Rhodes, Pa. Steiger, Ariz. Wyman 
Riegle Steiger, Wis. Yates 
Roberts Stephens Young 
Robison Stratton Zablocki 
Rodino Stubblefield Zwach 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—97 

Addabbo Goodell Patman 
Ashley Gray pper 
Ashmore Griffiths Philbin 
Battin Gubser Pickle 

rry Gurney Podell 
Blatnik anna Pucinski 

Hansen, Idaho Purcell 

Bow Rarick 
Brooks Heckler, Mass. Reinecke 
Brown, Calif. Helstoski Resnick 
Brown, Mich, Hicks Rivers 
Burleson Hungate Rosenthal 
Cahill Irwin St Germain 
Carey Jones, N.C. St. Onge 
Conyers King, Calif. Schadeberg 
Corman Kirwan Selden 
Davis, Wis. Kupferman Shipley 
Delaney Lukens isk 
Derwinski McClory Smith, N.Y. 
Diggs McDade Steed 
Dorn McDonald, Stuckey 
Dowdy Mich. Teague, Tex. 
Eckhardt McEwen Thompson, N.J. 
Evans, Colo. McMillan ck 
Par Macdonald, Ullman 
Fino Waggonner 
Foley Madden Watts 

rd, Morton Whalley 

William D. loss Widnall 
Friedel Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn, Charles H. 
Galifianakis O'Hara, Il Wright 
Giaimo O'Neill, Mass. Zion 
Gibbons 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

3 Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr, Boggs with Mr. Bow. 

Mr, Delaney with Mr, Cahill. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mrs. 
Heckler of Massachusetts. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Patten. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Smith of 
New York. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. McDade, 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Morton. 
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Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. McDonald of Michigan. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. McEwen, 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Brown of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Schadeberg. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr, Hansen of Idaho, 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Corman with Mr, Conyers. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Helstoski. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Foley with Mr, Brown of California, 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Blatnik. 

Mr. Galifianakas with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Fulton of 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Burleson with Mr. Hungate. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. McMillan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained at the installation of 
His Excellency George Henry Guilfoyle 
as the new bishop of the diocese of Cam- 
den. 

I flew down by plane immediately after 
the religious ceremony with the hope of 
speaking in favor of the bill that has just 
passed the House. 

As a member of the subcommittee I 
participated in the drafting of this legis- 
lation and in the development of it in 
committee. For that reason, I hoped to 
be present to speak in favor of the bill. 
I arrived just a few moments after the 
completion of the vote by the House and 
had I been present, I would of course 
have wholeheartedly supported the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 


municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


TEMPORARY TRANSFER TO SINGLE 
DISTRICT OF CIVIL ACTIONS IN- 
VOLVING ONE OR MORE COMMON 
QUESTIONS OF FACT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
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159) to provide for the temporary trans- 
fer to a single district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings of 
civil actions pending in different districts 
which involve one or more common 
questions of fact, and for other purposes, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 159 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
87 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting therein after section 1406: 
1407. Multidistrict litigation 

“(a) When civil actions involving one or 
more common questions of fact are pending 
in different districts, such actions may be 
transferred to any district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings. Such 
transfers shall be made by the judicial panel 
on multidistrict litigation authorized by this 
section upon its determination that transfers 
for such proceedings will be for the conven- 
ience of parties and witnesses and will pro- 
mote the just and efficient conduct of such 
actions, Each action so transferred shall be 
remanded by the panel at or before the con- 
clusion of such pretrial proceedings to the 
district from which it was transferred unless 
it shall have been previously terminated: 
Provided, however, That the panel may sep- 
arate any claim, cross-claim, counter-claim, 
or third-party claim and remand any of such 
claims before the remainder of the action is 
remanded, 

“(b) Such coordinated or consolidated pre- 
trial proceedings shall be conducted by a 
judge or judges to whom such actions are 
assigned by the judicial panel on multidis- 
trict litigation. For this purpose, upon re- 
quest of the panel, a circuit judge or a dis- 
trict judge may be designated and assigned 
temporarily for service in the transferee dis- 
trict by the Chief Justice of the United States 
or the chief judge of the circuit, as may be 
required, in accordance with the provisions 
of chapter 13 of this title. With the consent 
of the transferee district court, such actions 
may be assigned by the panel to a judge or 
judges of such district. The judge or judges 
to whom such actions are ed, the mem- 
bers of the judicial panel om multidistrict 
litigation, and other circuit and district 
judges designated when needed by the panel 
may exercise the powers of a district judge 
in any district for the purpose of conducting 
pretrial depositions in such coordinated pre- 
trial proceedings, 

“(c) Proceedings for the transfer of an 
action under this section may be initiated 
by— 

“(i) the judicial panel on multidistrict 
litigation upon its own initiative, or 

„() motion filed with the panel by a 
party in any action in which transfer for 
coordinated or consolidated pretrial proceed- 
ings under this section may be appropriate. 
A copy of such motion shall be filed in the 
district court in which the moving party’s 
action is pending. 

“The panel shall give notice to the par- 
ties in all actions in which transfers for 
coordinated or consolidated pretrial proceed- 
ings are contemplated, and such notice shall 
specify the time and place of any hearing 
to determine whether such transfer shall 
be made. Orders of the panel to set a hearing 
and other orders of the panel issued prior 
to the order either directing or denying 
transfer shall be filed in the office of the 
clerk of the district court in which a trans- 
fer hearing is to be or has been held. The 
panel’s order of transfer shall be based upon 
a record of such hearing at which material 
evidence may be offered by any party to an 
action pending in any district that would 
be affected by the proceedings under this 
section, and shall be supported by findings 
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of fact and conclusions of law based upon 
such record. Orders of transfer and such oth- 
er orders as the panel may make thereafter 
shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
district court of the transferee district and 
shall be effective when thus filed. The clerk 
of the transferee district court shall forth- 
with transmit a certified copy of the panel’s 
order to transfer to the clerk of the district 
court from which the action is being trans- 
ferred. An order denying transfer shall be 
filed in each district wherein there is a case 
pending in which the motion for transfer 
has been made. 

„d) The judicial panel on multidistrict 
litigation shall consist of seven circuit and 
district judges designated from time to time 
by the Chief Justice of the United States, 
no two of whom shall be from the same 
circuit. The concurrence of four members 
shall be necessary to any action by the panel. 

“(e) No proceedings for review of any order 
of the panel may be permitted except by 
extraordinary writ pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title 28, section 1651, United States 
Code. Petitions for an extraordinary writ to 
review an order of the panel to set a trans- 
fer hearing and other orders of the panel 
issued prior to the order either directing or 
denying transfer shall be filed only in the 
court of appeals having jurisdiction over the 
district in which a hearing is to be or has 
been held. Petitions for an extraordinary writ 
to review an order to transfer or orders sub- 
sequent to transfer shall be filed only in 
the court of appeals having jurisdiction 
over the transferee district. There shall be 
no appeal or review of an order of the panel 
denying a motion to transfer for consolidated 
or coordinated proceedings. 

“(f) The panel may prescribe rules for 
the conduct of its business not inconsistent 
with Acts of Congress and the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall apply 
to any action in which the United States 
is a complainant arising under the antitrust 
laws, ‘Antitrust laws’ as used herein include 
those acts referred to in the Act of October 
15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730; 15 U.S.C. 
12), and also include the Act of June 19, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1526; 15 U.S.C. 13, 18a, and 
13b) and the Act of September 26, 1914, as 
added March 21, 1938 (52 Stat. 116, 117; 15 
U.S.C. 56); but shall not include section 4A 
of the Act of October 15, 1914, as added July 
7, 1955 (69 Stat. 282; 15 U.S.C. 15a).” 

Sec. 2. The analysis to chapter 87 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing the following new section: 

“1407, Multidistrict litigation.” 
after 


“1406. Cure or waiver of defects.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, AL- 
BERT). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York is recognized for 
20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Maryland will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 159 is to provide formal ma- 
chinery to transfer for coordinated 
pretrial proceedings, civil actions pend- 
ing in different judicial districts that 
involve one or more common questions 
of fact. 

This legislation grows out of the ex- 
periences of the Federal courts in proc- 
essing the massive multidistrict anti- 
trust litigation involving the electrical 
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equipment industry which flooded the 
district courts in the early 1960’s. In that 
litigation more than 1,800 separate 
damage actions were filed in over 30 dif- 
ferent Federal districts. Because of the 
multiplicity of parties plaintiff and the 
multiple counts, these cases involved 
more than 25,000 separate antitrust 
claims for relief. This litigation threat- 
ened to engulf the Federal courts. Un- 
less coordinated action was taken, it was 
feared that conflicting pretrial discov- 
ery demands for documents and wit- 
nessess would disrupt the functions of 
the courts. A national pretrial discovery 
program was developed through the 
consent and cooperation of all parties, 
the numerous presiding Federal judges, 
and the efforts of the Coordinating 
Committee on Multiple Litigation estab- 
lished by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States to deal with the problem. 
The procedures worked successfully and 
today all of the electrical cases have 
been finally disposed of. 

The purpose of S. 159 is to furnish 
statutory authority for the kind of pre- 
trial coordination successfully imple- 
mented in the electrical cases but which, 
in that situation, entirely depended on 
the voluntary agreement of all the parties 
as well as presiding judges. 

The types of cases in which massive 
filings of multidistrict litigation are rea- 
sonably certain to occur are not only 
civil antitrust actions but also common 
disaster—air crash—litigation, patent 
and trademark suits, products liability 
actions, and securities law violation 
litigation, among others. In this connec- 
tion, I have attached to my remarks the 
most recent report of the Coordinating 
Committee to the Judicial Conference of 
the United States describing types of 
multidistrict litigation now pending in 
the Federal courts. 

Mr. Speaker, the objective of S. 159 
is to provide centralized management 
under court supervision of pretrial pro- 
ceedings in multidistrict litigation, Its 
purpose is to assure the just and efficient 
conduct of such cases. To accomplish 
this objective, the bill provides for the 
transfer of venue of any action for the 
limited purpose of conducting pretrial 
proceedings. The proposed statute would 
only affect the pretrial stages in multi- 
district litigation. The bill would not 
affect the place of trial in any case or 
prevent the possibility of transfer under 
other Federal statutes. 

S. 159 provides for a Judicial Panel on 
Multidistrict Litigation to consist of 
seven circuit and district judges desig- 
nated by the Chief Justice of the United 
States, no two of whom shall be from 
the same district. The concurrence of 
four members is necessary for any ac- 
tion taken. 

Under the bill, the Judicial Panel is 
authorized to transfer civil actions, 
pending in different districts, that share 
one or more common questions of fact 
when it determines that such pretrial 
transfer would be for “the convenience 
of the parties and witnesses” and will 
promote the just and efficient conduct” 
of the actions transferred. The bill au- 
thorizes the initiation of proceedings for 
the transfer of any action either by the 
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Judicial Panel itself or upon motion of 
any party. It also requires a hearing upon 
notice to all parties to determine whether 
a transfer shall be ordered. 

The bill limits review of transfer and 
subsequent decisions of the Panel to 
mandamus in the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals for the transferee district. No re- 
view, however, is available for an order 
of the Panel denying transfer. Since such 
an order would not affect the ordinary 
course of legal proceedings, review is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

Finally, the bill excludes from its cov- 
erage antitrust actions in which the 
United States is complainant. The reason 
for this exclusion is that pretrial con- 
solidation in such cases might induce 
private plaintiffs to file actions merely 
to ride along on the Government’s suit. 
Government antitrust enforcement 
would then almost certainly be delayed, 
often to the disadvantage of injured com- 
petitors who would predicate their dam- 
age actions on the outcome of the Gov- 
ernment’s suit. However, the bill does not 
exclude Government damage suits. In 
such cases the Government sues in a 
proprietary capacity and its purpose is 
the same as that of a private party. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this legis- 
lation will enhance the quality of the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Federal 
courts. The Committee on the Judiciary 
has favorably reported S. 159 to the 
House, unamended. The amendments to 
which I made reference in my motion to 
suspend the rules and pass this measure 
are corrections of typographical errors 
in the bill, discovered after the commit- 
tee action was taken. They would insert 
the word “the” before the words “district 
court” in one place, and add the word 
“an” before the words “extraordinary 
writ” in another. The final amendment 
corrects the spelling of the word trans- 
fer”. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommends the enactment of this 
legislation and the Department of Justice 
also supports the bill. On February 20 of 
this year the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association recommended 
that the measure be approved. 

I urge my colleagues to support S. 159. 

The report referred to follows: 
REPORT OF THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR 

MULTIPLE LITIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

DISTRICT Courts, A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON TRIAL PRACTICE AND TECH- 

NIQUE OF THE JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 

UNITED STATES 
To the Chief Justice of the United States, 

Chairman, and members of the Judicial 

Conference of the United States: 

I, INTRODUCTION 

In its last report to the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States under date of Sep- 
tember 6, 1967, the Coordinating Committee 
summarized its principal activities in coordi- 
nating certain types of multidistrict liti- 
gation. 


Although without staff the Coordinating’ 


Committee has endeavored to continue to 
perform its services by identifying, analyzing, 
and recommending procedures for coordi- 
nated processing of, major multidistrict civil 
actions which present complex problems sim- 
ilar to those raised by, and amenable to tech- 
niques developed in, the electrical equipment, 
rock salt, and aluminum cable antitrust liti- 
gation, and in the aircraft disaster cases. 
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Il, PENDING AND IMPENDING MULTIDISTRICT 
LITIGATION 

The pending and impending multiple liti- 
gation which has been identified by the Co- 
ordinating Committee is as follows: 

1. Aircraft disaster multiple litigation 

The September, 1967, report of the Co- 
ordinating Committee indicated that multi- 
district litigation has arisen as a result of 
the crashes of three Boeing—727, two Boeing- 
707, one BAC 1-11, and one Lockheed Electra 
aircraft; and that new multidistrict litiga- 
tion is expected to arise in the wake of the 
crashes of a fourth Boeing-727 and a second 
BAC 1-11. Since that report, a Convair-—880 
jet has crashed, resulting in the deaths of 67 
persons The attention of the Coordinating 
Committee has also been drawn to a heli- 
copter crash in the Gulf of Mexico which 
resulted in 11 fatalities. The multidistrict 
litigation resulting from the aircraft disasters 
mentioned above consists of 120 cases pend- 
ing in 22 federal districts. The Coordinating 
Committee expects that multidistrict aircraft 
disaster cases will continue to increase. 


2. Antitrust multiple litigation 


The September, 1967, report of the Co- 
ordinating Committee listed the many 
sources of potential multidistrict litigation 
involving alleged violations of the antitrust 
laws. The following multidistrict antitrust 
actions, some of which were predicted in the 
September, 1967, report, are now pending: 
school and children’s book cases (13 cases 
in 6 districts); concrete pipe cases (24 cases 
in 9 districts); plumbing fixture cases (12 
cases in 5 districts); gasoline antitrust cases 
(9 cases in 3 districts) ;* 2 protection devices 
and equipment and central station protec- 
tion service cases (37 cases in 4 districts); 
chlorine (chlor-alkali) cases (56 cases in 6 
districts); steel wheel, and asphalt cases. The 
Coordinating Committee also invites atten- 
tion to the recent filings of civil antitrust 
actions resulting from the criminal convic- 
tions in New York of major producers of 
antibiotic drugs. The Coordinating Commit- 
tee believes that these drug convictions may 
be a source of extraordinarily massive civil 
antitrust litigation, rivaling the electrical 
equipment cases in numbers and complexity. 


3. Patent and trademark multiple litigation 


The Coordinating Committee has previ- 
ously identified a major instance of multi- 
district litigation involving the three Eisler 
patents owned by Technograph, Inc., et al. 
Multidistrict litigation based on these 3 pat- 
ents is pending in 18 districts, including dis- 
tricts in the First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh and Ninth Circuits, and in 
the Court of Claims. The Coordinating Com- 
mittee has undertaken to coordinate the 
processing of these cases in the Seventh and 
Ninth Circuits and in the Court of Claims. 
In the remaining circuits the litigation is in 
a unique passive condition, 

Another instance of multidistrict patent 
litigation is the so-called Henricks Patent 
litigation (involving a patent also owned by 
Technograph, Inc., et al.) which is pending 
in the Third, Fourth, Sixth and Seventh 
Circuits. Efforts to coordinate the cases in 
the Fourth and Seventh Circuits will be 
undertaken, 


4. Products liability multiple litigation 


Multidistrict litigation in the drug field, 
particularly involving use of the oral polio 


1 This is the second aircraft disaster to 
have occurred, within slightly more than two 
years, during a landing approach at the Cin- 
cinnati airport, located at Constance, Ken- 
tucky; the first crash was one of the three 
Boeing-727 disasters mentioned above. 

*This is the litigation concentrated in an 
essentially 3-state area: New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania, Other gasoline anti- 
trust cases are pending on the West Coast. 
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vaccine and of oral contraceptives, was noted 
in the September, 1967, report and continues 
to be identified. No action by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee in this field has been deemed 
desirable up to this time. The situation may 
change sufficiently to require action. 


5. Securities multiple litigation 


Potential multidistrict litigation has been 
noted in the corporate management, securi- 
ties and stock brokerage fields. The Coordi- 
nating Committee has not undertaken to 
recommend procedures for co-ordination up 
to this time. 


6. Surety bond multiple litigation 


The Coordinating Committee has been 
studying multidistrict Mtigation involving 
the interpretation of standard bond forms 
used in the insurance industry; these cases 
aer pending in the Ninth and Tenth Circuits. 
Action by the Coordinating Committee may 
be taken in this litigation in the future. 

IN. ROCK SALT ANTITRUST LITIGATION 

In September, 1967, it was reported that 
in the midwest rock salt antitrust litigation 
concentrated in the District of Minnesota 
on recommendation of the Coordinating 
Committee, the Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit had affirmed a significant de- 
cision of Judge Earl R. Larson concerning the 
four-year statute of limitations for private 
antitrust treble damage actions under Sec- 
tion 4 of the Clayton Act. Judge Larson held 
that the statute of limitations is tolled under 
Section 5(b) of the Clayton Act not only as 
to co-conspirators named as formal parties in 
the government antitrust proceedings but 
also as to co-conspirators not named as for- 
mal parties to the proceedings. See Hardy Salt 
Company v. State of Illinois, et. al, (C.A. 8, 
1967) 377 F.2d 768, affirming 259 F. Supp. 35. 
The United States Supreme Court has denied 
a petition for certiorari to review this Eighth 
Circuit decision. Hardy Salt Co. v. State of 
Illinois, et al. (October 23, 1967) ——U.S.—., 
—— S. Ct. ——, 19 L.Ed. 2d 260. Depositions 
in the only remaining case in the District of 
Minnesota have, therefore, resumed, and a 
trial in that case has been scheduled for 
September, 1968. All other midwest rock salt 
cases have been terminated. 

Decisions in the District of New Jersey 
cases on the same statute of limitations 
question were reversed on December 8, 1967, 
by the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
followed the decision of the Eighth Circuit 
affirming the decision of Judge Larson, A 
petition for certiorari from the Third Cir- 
cuit’s decision has been filed in the Supreme 
Court. 

The New England rock salt cases which 
were pending in the District of Massachusetts 
at the time of the September, 1967, report 
have been terminated. 

Thus, of the 40 rock salt cases originally 
pending in 5 districts in 1965 when the Co- 
ordinating Committee made its initial rec- 
ommendations for co-ordination, only 5 cases 
remain pending. 

IV. PARTICIPATION OF JUDGES IN MULTIDISTRICT 
LITIGATION IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE CO- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
Since the September, 1967, report the Co- 

ordinating Committee has held two meet- 

ings with Judges before whom multidistrict 
litigation was pending. The purpose of these 
meetings was to consider various alterna- 
tives for coordinated processing of the mul- 
tidistrict litigation discussed hereinabove. 

The following Judges involved in the follow- 

ing multidistrict litigation were invited to, 

and attended, either or both of these two 
meetings held in Kansas City, Missouri, on 

November 3-4, 1967, and in Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania, on January 18-20, 1968: 

Judge, district, and multidistrict litigation 


Anthony T. Augelli, district of New Jersey, 
Gasoline Antitrust. 
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M. Joseph Blumenfeld, district of Connecti- 
cut, Constance, Ky,, B-727 Air Crash. 

Andrew A. Caffrey, district of Massachu- 
sets, School and Children’s Book Antitrust. 

Olin Hatfield Chilson, district of Colorado, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, B-727 Air Crash, Con- 
crete Pipe Antitrust. 

William R. Collinson, western district of 
Missouri, Concrete Pipe Antitrust. 

John Morgan Davis, eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, Concrete Pipe Antitrust. 

James E. Doyle, western district of Wis- 
consin, School and Children’s Book Anti- 
trust. 

Joe Eaton, southern district of Florida, 
Mount Fuji, Japan, B-707 Air Crash. 

Reynaldo G. Garza, southern district of 
Texas, Helicopter Crash, Gulf of Mexico. 

William P. Gray, central district of Call- 
fornia, Mount Fuji, Japan, B-707 Air Crash. 

Peirson M. Hall, central district of Cali- 
fornia, Salt Lake City, Utah, B-727 Air 
Crash, Technograph Patent (Eisler). 

George B Harris, northern district of 
California, Mount Fuji, Japan, 8707 Air 
Crash; Salt Lake City, Utah, 8-727 Air 
Crash; School and Children’s Book Anti- 
trust; Plumbing Fixture Antitrust. 

Alexander Harvey II, district of Maryland, 
Concrete Pipe Antitrust. 

Frederick J. R. Heebe, eastern district of 
Louisiana, Constance, Ky., B-727 Air Crash. 

Timothy S. Hogan, southern district of 
Ohio, Constance, Ky., B-727 Air Crash. 

Elmo B. Hunter, western district of Mis- 
souri, Concrete Pipe Antitrust. 

Damon J. Keith, eastern district of Michi- 
gan, Protection Devices Antitrust. 

C. William Kraft, Jr., eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, School and Children’s Book 
Antitrust. 

Donald E. Lane, Court of Claims, Techno- 
graph Patent (Eisler). 

Edwin Langley, eastern district of Okla- 
homa, “Gene Autry” (Ardmore), Okla., Elec- 
tra Air Crash. 

Earl R. Larson, district of Minnesota, Rock 
Salt Antitrust. 

John W. Lord, Jr., eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, Technograph Patent (Eisler). 

Edward J. McManus, northern district of 
Iowa, Lake Michigan B-727 Air Crash. 

John L. Miller, western district of Pennsyl- 
vania, Constance, Ky., B-727 Air Crash; 
Plumbing Fixture Antitrust. 

Philip Neville, district of Minnesota, Mount 
Fuji, Japan, B-707 Air Crash. 

John W. Oliver, western district of Mis- 
souri. 

H. Vearle Payne, district of New Mexico, 
Concrete Pipe Antitrust. 

Martin Pence, district of Hawaii, Concrete 
Pipe Antitrust. 

David S. Porter (representing Timothy S. 
Hogan at Philadelphia meeting), southern 
district of Ohio, Constance, Ky., B—727 Air 
Crash. 

Richard E. Robinson, district of Nebraska, 
Falls City, Nebr., BAC 1-11 Air Crash. 

Edwin M. Stanley, middle district of North 
Carolina, Technograph Patent. 

Sidney Sugarman, southern district of New 
York, “Gene Autry” (Ardmore), Okla., Elec- 
tra Air Crash; Falls City, Nebr., BAC 1-11 
Air Crash; Gasoline Antitrust; Protection 
Devices Antitrust. 

George Templar, district of Kansas, School 
and Children’s Book Antitrust. 

E. Mac Troutman, eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, Gasoline Antitrust. 

V. PROPOSED TITLE 28, U.S.C., § 1407 (S. 159) 

The Coordinating Committee reported in 
its September 1967 report that Senate Bill 
159, containing proposed new § 1407 of Title 
28, U.S.C., was passed by the Senate on Au- 
gust 9, 1967, without dissenting vote. The 
Coordinating Committee also reported that 
proposed § 1407, so passed by the Senate, was 
being considered by Subcommittee Number 
5 of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, 
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On February 7, 1968, Subcommittee Num- 
ber 5 transmitted S. 159 to the House Judi- 
ciary Committee with a recommendation that 
the Committee issue a favorable report on 
the bill and place S. 159 on the consent cal- 
endar for vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

S. 159 authorizes the appointment by the 
Chief Justice of the United States of a na- 
tional judicial panel on multidistrict litiga- 
tion. This panel would be empowered to 
transfer related multidistrict civil actions to 
a single district for coordinated or consoli- 
dated pretrial proceedings, Provision is made 
for remand to the original district for formal 
trial of the transferred actions. The enact- 
ment and employment of proposed § 1407 
would obviate the necessity, and eliminate 
the time and expense, of convening many 
judges (see Section IV of this report) at one 
place to consider alternatives for coordinated 
processing of the cases. 

It should be noted that by letter of Jan- 
uary 9, 1968, Richard W. McLaren, Esquire, 
Chairman of the Section of Antitrust Law of 
the American Bar Association, informed 
Judge Murrah that the Ad Hoc Committee 
of the Antitrust Section had changed its 
original position of opposition to H.R. 8276 
(the House version of S. 159 in the 89th Con- 
gress) and that a favorable report would be 
submitted to the Council of the Section, 
recommending that the Association support 
S. 159 (containing substantial amendments 
to H.R. 8276). 

The Coordinating Committee plans to con- 
tinue its active support of S. 159. 


VI, OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED PROCEDURES AND 
MATERIALS FOR PRE-TRIAL AND TRIAL OF COM- 
PLEX AND MULTIPLE LITIGATION 


In its September, 1967, report, the Co- 
ordinating Committee stated that in accord- 
ance with the action of the Judicial Confer- 
ence at its September, 1966, meeting, the 
Coordinating Committee made plans for re- 
vising the Outline into a two-part work: 

I. A handbook to be entitled Manual for 
Pretrial and Trial of Complex and Multidis- 
trict Litigation, containing a condensed ver- 
sion of the entire program of recommended 
procedures for coordination of complex and 
multidistrict litigation; and 

II. A loose-leaf appendix to the Manual 
containing a continually revised and supple- 
mented collection of legal essays, briefs, doc- 
uments, forms and sample orders for use in 
implementing the procedures recommended 
in the Manual. The title tentatively selected 
for this appendix is Materials for Pretrial 
and Trial of Complex and Multidistrict 
Litigation, 

It was originally planned that a draft of 
the Manual (Part I) would be completed and 
submitted to the Judicial Conference at this 
February, 1968, meeting of the Conference. 
Because of the lack of staff, the preparation 
of the draft has been rendered impossible. 
The drafting subcommittee of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee plans to meet and complete 
the first draft of the Manual in May, 1968, 
with or without staff assistance. 


VII. PROVISION OF STAFF FOR THE COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 

Although having suffered for the past year 
from the lack of staff, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee has continued to function. Under S. 
159 containing new proposed § 1407 of Title 
28, U.S.C., the proposed National Panel on 
Multidistrict Litigation may be provided with 
a staff which will enable the continuance of 
the services now rendered by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Multiple Litigation to the 
federal judiciary. 

VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Coordinating Committee makes, and 
submits for approval of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, the following recommendations: 

(1) That the Coordinating Committee con- 
tinue to perform its functions and render its 
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services to the federal judiciary as hereto- 
fore done by it. 

(2) That the Coordinating Committee con- 
tinue to study the problems presented by 
multidistrict litigation, to develop plans and 
guidelines for use in multidistrict litigation, 
and to recommend to the Judicial Conference 
of the United States such additional rules, 
practices, standards and legislation as may 
hereafter appear to the Coordinating Com- 
mittee to be necessary or useful in the ex- 
pediting of multidistrict litigation in the 
federal courts. 

(3) That the Coordinating Committee con- 
tinue to undertake a revision of the Outline 
of Suggested Procedures in the form of (I) a 
Manual for Pretrial and Trial of Complex 
and Multidistrict Litigation and (II) collec- 
tion of Materials for Pretrial and Trial of 
Complex and Multidistrict Litigation to be 
completed as soon as possible and submitted 
to the Judicial Conference of the United 
States for its approval. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chief Judge ALFRED P. Murran, 
Chairman; Chief Judge WILLIAM 
H. Becker, Vice Chairman, Chief 
Judge THomas J. CLanr, Chief 
Judge Jon E. Estes, Chief Judge 
RoszeL C. THOMSEN, Judge SYL- 
VESTER J. RYAN, Judge WILLIAM 
M. Byrne, Judge Grorce H. 
Boror, Judge Epwin A. ROB- 
SON. 

Coordinating Committee for Multiple 
Litigation. 

FEBRUARY 19, 1968. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. MA of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of S. 159. 

The very distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the able chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, has already ex- 
plained the highlights of the bill. I would 
like to add my own strong endorsement 
to that he has already given to the 
House. 

The problem of the inefficient opera- 
tion of the Federal courts is a very grave 
one, it is complex, and it does not seem 
to be easy to solve. This bill for pretrial 
consolidation in certain civil actions is a 
beneficial step in promoting some greater 
degree of efficiency both in the Federal 
court system and affording greater equity 
and convenience to the parties to certain 
kinds of litigation. 

I have had not only the benefit of the 
committee discussion on the bill, but I 
have discussed it personally with several 
of the distinguished Federal judges who 
have firsthand knowledge and experi- 
ence with this kind of problem. I know 
how urgently they feel the bill is needed 
in order to make the administration of 
justice more expeditious and more 
efficient. 

The bill was originally drafted by a 
committee of Federal judges established 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. It has been strongly endorsed by 
the Judicial Conference, by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and, on the 20th of last 
month, by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association. 

In our deliberations in both the Sub- 
committee and the full Committee on 
the Judiciary, we did not have a single 
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voice raised in opposition to the bill. All 
of those present agreed it was a necessary 
and desirable piece of legislation. I take 
this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to add my 
voice in urging favorable action on the 
bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the committee bill. In so doing, 
I wish to emphasize that the language of 
this amended bill is substantially the 
same as that recommended by the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Multiple Liti- 
gation of the U.S. District Courts, ap- 
pointed by Chief Justice Warren in 1962. 

S. 159 provides the machinery neces- 
sary for the transfer of civil actions 
pending in different judicial districts for 
the purpose of coordinating and con- 
solidating pretrial procedures in cases 
involving common questions of fact. 
Such authority is necessary in certain 
instances of mass litigation which have 
arisen recently with regard to antitrust 
damage suits, product liability claims, 
patent infringement litigation and simi- 
lar cases where more than one juris- 
diction may be involved. 

In urging my colleagues’ support of 
this legislation, I wish to acknowledge 
particularly the work of the Honorable 
Edwin A. Robson, district court judge for 
the northern district of Illinois. Judge 
Robson, a distinguished jurist and mem- 
ber of the Coordinating Committee, has 
been active in the development of this 
legislation and testified in behalf of S. 
159 during the hearings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
dicial Machinery, held in Chicago 
in October 1966. I commend the 
efforts of Judge Robson and the Coor- 
dinating Committee, and urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to give overwhelming 
support to this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 159, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTO THEFT PREVENTION 
HEARINGS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that Subcommittee No. 5 of 
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the Committee on the Judiciary will 
begin hearings on H.R. 15215, the Auto 
Theft Prevention Act of 1968, and related 
measures, on Wednesday, March 6, at 
10 a.m., in room 2226, Rayburn House 
Office Building. 

It is anticipated that these hearings 
will continue on March 13 and 14. In- 
dividuals and organizations wishing to 
present testimony to the committee 
should contact the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, room 2137, Rayburn House 
Office Building. 


HEALTH RECOMMENDATIONS—A 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 270) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

My health recommendations to the 
ae this year include five major new 
goals: 

First, to reduce sharply the inexcusably 
high rate of infant mortality in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Second, to meet the urgent need for 
more doctors, nurses, and other health 
workers. 

Third, to deal with the soaring cost of 
medical care and to assure the most effi- 
cient use of our health resources. 

Fourth, to lower the shocking toll of 
deaths caused by accidents in America. 

Fifth, to launch a nation-wide volun- 
teer effort to improve the health of all 
Americans. 

Each of these goals—and others which 
I will discuss in this message—will re- 
quire an unprecedented national com- 
mitment. Each will take years to achieve. 
But every one of them must be reached 
if we are to guarantee to every citizen a 
full measure of safety, health and good 
medical care. 

The first generation of Americans built 
their dream of a new nation on the con- 
viction that life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are the inalienable rights of 
every man. 

For nearly two centuries, our Nation 
has sought to make those rights a reality 
for more and more of our people. 

It has fallen to this generation to as- 
sure that those rights have real mean- 
ing for every citizen. And this generation 
of Americans has made an historic com- 
mitment to open new opportunities—for 
economic advance, for educational fulfill- 
ment, for equality—for every citizen: 

—Through unprecedented economic 
growth during the last 83 months 
and the war against poverty, nearly 
12 million Americans have been 
lifted out of the depths of want and 
despair. 

—Through more than 18 landmark 
education measures in the last four 
years, a tripling of the Federal in- 
vestment in education, and a dou- 
bling of all public and private ex- 
penditures on education in the last 
six years, the Nation is moving 
rapidly to give every American child 
a real chance for full growth and de- 
velopment. 
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Through the landmark Civil Rights 
Acts of 1964 and 1965, we have moved 
closer to the day when equal jus- 
tice and opportunity will become a 
reality for all Americans. 

We have sought also to make these 
basic rights meaningful to the older per- 
son stricken with arthritis, to the poor 
child with rheumatic fever, to the infant 
who in an earlier day might have suf- 
fered the ravages of polio. 

In the last three years, the Federal 
Government enacted nearly 30 new 
health measures. We have increased its 
investment from $6 billion to nearly 
$14 billion annually to assure that the 
benefits of modern medicine are avail- 
able to all our people: 

—To make medical care available to 
those who need it most, the elderly 
and the poor, expenditures have 
risen from $1 billion to nearly $8 bil- 
lion. Another $2.5 billion is spent 
each year to bring the finest health 
care to our servicemen and veterans. 

To build new laboratories, hospitals 
and health clinics, and to train the 
men and women to work in them, 
expenditures have risen from $2 bil- 
lion to nearly $3 billion annually. 

To prevent and control disease, ex- 
penditures have risen from $450 mil- 
lion to nearly $700 million. 

The real meaning of these statistics is 
found in the lives of people who have 
been helped: 

—19.5 million Americans, 65 and over, 
are now able to receive the medical 
care they need without suffering 
crushing economic burdens. 

—20 million children who have been 
vaccinated against measles, and 
323,000 fewer children suffer from 
measles each year. 

—30 million have been protected 
against diphtheria, polio, tetanus 
and whooping cough, reducing by 
more than 50 percent the number of 
children who suffer from these dis- 
eases. 

—43,000 retarded children can now 
look forward to more productive 
lives because of the 150 special 
clinics built to serve them. 

—47 million Americans live in com- 
munities served by new mental 
health centers. 

-The life expectancy of Americans 
continues to increase, promising 
millions a longer and fuller life. In 
1920, it was 54.1 years; today it is 
over 70. 

And the discoveries of modern science 
promise a better life for all citizens: the 
prevention of German measles, the ad- 
vances in treating leukemia, the progress 
in understanding life’s processes. 

We must continue to build upon those 
proud achievements. 

THE BIRTHRIGHT OF SOUND HEALTH 


The American child is born into a 
land richer with promise than any na- 
tion in the history of the world. 

But to share in that promise, he must 
survive the perils of birth and infancy. 
For too many American children, the 
hazards of survival are steep. 

This great, wealthy, resourceful Na- 
tion—which should lead the world in 
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saving its young—instead ranked 15th 
in infant mortality in 1965. 

In that year, nearly 25 infants out 
of every 1,000 born in this country died 
before the age of one. Thousands more 
were handicapped for life because of in- 
adequate health care in their first year. 

The infant mortality rate among poor 
families was nearly double the national 
average. In certain city ghettos and 
pockets of rural poverty the rate was 
7 times that in surrounding suburban 
areas. 

Those figures shamed this enlightened 
Nation. And we acted to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Through the Maternal and Child 
Health program: 

—300,000 women are now receiving 

family planning services. 

—390,000 receive maternity care. 
680,000 infants are getting the at- 
tention so crucial to their later 
development. 

Through the Crippled Children’s pro- 
gram, 460,000 children will be treated 
for handicapping conditions each year. 

Through Medicaid, thousands of needy 
mothers and their infants are receiving 
the care vital to their health and well 
being. 

The infant mortality rate in this coun- 
try dropped from 25.2 deaths per thou- 
sand in 1963, to 22.1 per thousand in 
1967—a 12% decline in four years. 

The success of these programs in two 
cities demonstrates that the tragic rate 
of infant mortality can be reduced even 
faster. Last year, because of modern 
medicine and a concentrated effort, the 
rate in Washington, D.C. fell 8.5%; 
the rate i nChicago, in the first 10 
months of the year, dropped 15%. 

In 1963, 100,000 infants died. In 1967, 
that figure was reduced to 80,000. But 
this progress is not enough. For thou- 
sands more did not receive the medical 
care so vital to their future growth and 
development. 

THE CHILD HEALTH IMPROVEMENT AND 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1968 

This Nation must accelerate its efforts. 
The cost of future care rises every time 
a child’s disease or handicap is left un- 
attended. A man’s potential is dimin- 
ished every time an affliction that could 
be cured in childhood causes permanent 
damage. Most important of all, Amer- 
ica’s conscience is scarred and her future 
dimmed every time a child dies need- 
lessly. 

We must now attack the problem of 
infant mortality on a nation-wide basis 
‘by providing essential medical care to the 
700,000 needy mothers who give birth 
each year and to their infants. 

To launch this effort, I recommend a 
$58 million increase in appropriations for 
the maternal and child health care pro- 
grams in fiscal 1969. $25 million of this 
increase will provide for the expansion of 
maternity and infant care centers and 
clinics. 

Our goal is to assure every needy Amer- 
ican family: 

—Adequate prenatal and postnatal 

care for the mother. 

—A safe delivery by trained health 
professionals. 
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—Competent examination of the child 
at birth, and expert treatment when 
needed. 

Ahe best of modern medical care for 
the infant during his first year to 
prevent disease, cure illness, and cor- 
rect handicaps. 

—An opportunity, on a voluntary basis, 
to plan the number and spacing of 
children. 

To fulfill this objective, I propose the 

Child Health Act of 1968. 

With this authority, the Nation will be 
able to provide comprehensive medical 
care for every needy mother and her 
infant. 

FOR AMERICA’S YOUNG 

As we launch a major new effort to im- 
prove health care for the very young, we 
must not lose sight of our responsibility 
for all of America’s children. We are en- 
couraged by the gains made under our 
pioneering efforts: 

—Head Start and other preschool pro- 
grams, which have brought educa- 
tion and better health care to more 
than 2 million children. 

—Medicaid, which will provide health 
care to more than 3 million children 
this year. 

—137 new mental retardation clinics 
have been built to save over 40,000 
retarded children. 

Nevertheless, the dimensions of what 
remains to be done are seen in these grim 
statistics: 

—436,000 children are victims of cere- 

bral palsy. 

—424,000 have epilepsy. 

—12.3 million have eye defects. 

—2.5 million have hearing impair- 
ments. 

—3.2 million have speech defects. 

—2.3 million have orthopedic handi- 
caps. 

—48 million are emotionally dis- 
turbed. 

To continue our efforts to meet the 
needs of America’s children, I recom- 
mend that the Congress provide $1.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1969—an increase of $215 
million—for child health services under 
Medicaid and other Federal health pro- 
grams. These funds will provide: 

—3.5 million poor children with health 

services under Medicaid. 

More than 1 million children with 
comprehensive health services at 56 
Children and Youth Centers. 

—500,000 Head Start children with 
medical examinations and follow-up 
treatment. 

—460,000 children with treatment for 
handicapping conditions. 

200,000 children with family services 
at Neighborhood Health Centers. 


THE BENEFITS OF RESEARCH 


The history of our times is not solely 
a study in crisis. It is also one of hope: 
when polio was conquered; when other 
infectious diseases that had plagued man 
for centuries fell one after another; 
when breakthroughs in genetics brought 
A paktar, understanding of the process of 

e. 

These are the quiet successes achieved 
in countless laboratories, leaving their 
mark forever on the future of man. 

1967 was a breakthrough year which 
brought many rich dividends: 
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1. Measles can now be completely 
prevented. 

2. The creation of life in a California 
test tube startled the world. 

3. The Minnesota-trained doctor's 
first heart transplant was a historical 
milestone. 

But none of these achievements were 
the result of a single year’s research. 
They came from the careful work of 
many years. They were made possible by 
the Federal Government’s continuing 
support to scientists who seek to ex- 
pand our store of fundamental knowl- 
edge. That support has grown from $1 
billion in 1963, to nearly $1.5 billion to- 
day, and comprises 65 percent of the 
Nation’s total expenditures for bio- 
medical research. 

Yet we have only begun to unlock 
on secrets of better health and a richer 

e. 
Our understanding of disease and hu- 
man development is woefully incomplete. 
We can control some types of cancer, but 
do not yet know their exact causes. 

We are still groping to understand the 
causes and the cures of mental illness. 
We have only begun to discover the rea- 
sons for mental retardation. 

The relentless search for knowledge 
must go on. To assure the breakthroughs 
of next year, and the years after, I rec- 
ommend that the Congress provide $1.5 
billion for health research in fiscal 1969. 

POPULATION AND HUMAN REPRODUCTION 


Two vital fields long neglected by re- 
search are population and human repro- 
duction. Thousands of parents want help 
in determining how to plan their fam- 
ilies. Thousands of others are unable to 
have the children they desire. 

Our lack of knowledge impedes our 
effort to provide the help they need. 

—Far too little is known about the 

physiology of reproduction and its 
effect on all aspects of human life. 

studies are needed to de- 
termine the complex emotional, so- 
ciological, physiological and eco- 
nomic factors involved. 

A wide range of scientists must bring 
to these problems their specialized disci- 
plines—biologists, behavioral scientists, 
biochemists, pharmacologists, demog- 
raphers, experts in population dynamics. 

To launch this effort, I have directed 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish a Center for Popu- 
lation Studies and Human Reproduction 
in the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development. The Center 
will serve to give new energy and direc- 
tion to the research activities of all Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies in these 
fields. 

I am asking the Congress to appropri- 
ate $12 million to support the research 
activities of the Center during its first 
year of operation. 

As we move to expand our knowledge 
of population and human reproduction, 
we must make that knowledge available 
to those who want it. Last year, the Fed- 
eral Government helped to bring infor- 
mation and counseling on a voluntary 
basis to more than 500,000 women. But 
there are millions more who want help. 

I recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide for an increase in funds from $25 
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million in fiscal 1968 to $61 million in 
fiscal 1969 so that three million women 
can have access to family planning help 
if they so desire. 

HEALTH MANPOWER 

Several years ago, this Nation set out 
to encourage the training of more doc- 
tors, nurses and medical technicians. 

As the result of the imaginative pro- 
grams recommended by the Administra- 
tion and approved by the Congress over 
the last five years, 

—An additional 100,000 doctors, 
nurses, dentists, laboratory techni- 
cians, and other health workers are 
being trained this year to meet the 
health needs of our growing popu- 
lation. 

More than 850 medical, dental and 
nursing schools have enlarged their 
capacity or improved their instruc- 
tion. 

This rate of progress is encouraging. 
But our increasing population and the 
demand for more and better health care 
swell the need for doctors, health pro- 
fessionals and other medical workers. 

Yet we lack the capacity to train to- 
day those who must serve us tomorrow. 

To train more health workers and to 
train them better and faster, I propose 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968. 

This Act will extend and strengthen 
five vital measures which are due to 
expire in June 1969: 

(1) The Health Educational Act of 
1963 will be reinforced to: 

—Provide new classrooms, labora- 
tories and libraries needed to train 
more doctors and other health pro- 
fessionals. 

—Authorize new operating and proj- 
ect grants which will encourage the 
schools to expand their enrollment, 
improve their curricula, and reduce 
the length of their training. 

Extend financial aid to thousands of 
students each year. 

—Simplify procedures so that schools 
can obtain funds for joint research- 
teaching-library projects through 
one application. 

(2) The Nurse Training Act of 1964 

will be improved to: 

—Strengthen the loan, scholarship, 
and traineeship program so that 
nearly 50,000 nursing students can 
be helped through school in the first 
year of the program. 

—Encourage nursing schools to expand 
enrollment and overcome high attri- 
tion rates by revamping their cur- 
ricula and tailoring their courses to 
the needs of the students. 

(3) The Health Personnel Training Act 
of 1966 will be continued to speed the 
training of paramedical personnel and 
other health workers by 

—Constructing new classrooms. 

Improving the quality of instruction. 

—Developing new curricula and meth- 
ods of training. 

(4) The Health Research Act of 1965 
will be amended to permit greater em- 
phasis on the development of research 
facilities meeting critical regional or na- 
tional needs. 

(5) The Graduate Health Training Act 
of 1964 will be extended to increase the 
number of skilled administrators and 
public health workers. 
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I urge the Congress to appropriate 
$290 million in fiscal 1969 to carry for- 
ward our vital health manpower pro- 
grams. 

This effort will be bolstered by the 
Veterans in Public Service Act, which I 
recently proposed to the Congress. Under 
that Act, the talents of the veteran will 
be enlisted for service to his community. 
For those who return to meet critical 
health manpower shortages, there will be 
special benefits while they are in train- 
ing and on the job. 

I urge the Congress to launch this pro- 
gram promptly so that we can bring the 
skills and experience of the veteran to 
bear on our pressing health needs. 

PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 


In 1966 we launched the Partnership 
for Health. Its purpose was to support 
State and local efforts to: 

—Identify the health needs of each 

State and city. 

—Mobilize the resources of the State 
to meet those needs. 

—Determine what additional re- 
sources, facilities, equipment and 
manpower, are required. 

In the brief period since its enact- 
ment, this great Partnership has pio- 
neered in the expansion of State and 
local responsibility for the health of our 
citizens. 

Every State and many communities 
have now created health-planning agen- 
cies which are at work developing and 
implementing bold new health strategies. 
This planning, tailored to the special 
needs of each State, will forge Federal, 
State and local efforts into an effective 
instrument to bring better health care 
to the people. 

This important work must continue— 
and it must be expanded. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate $195 million for the Partnership 
for Health in fiscal 1969, an increase of 
$35 million over fiscal 1968—an increase 
of 22 percent. 

THE REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAM 


In 1966, we began the Regional Medi- 
cal Program to reduce the toll of death 
and disability from heart disease, cancer, 
stroke and related illnesses. Its purpose 
is to translate research into action, so 
all the people of our Nation can benefit 
as rapidly as possible from the achieve- 
ments of modern medicine. 

Fifty-four regions, spanning the na- 
tion, have begun planning. Eight regions 
have already begun action programs. 
Most of the others will start by the end 
of the year. 

These programs are concentrating 
regional resources and developing more 
effective ways to attack the three chief 
killers in this country. Thousands of 
Americans stricken by heart disease, 
cancer or stroke are already receiving 
better care. 

But these threats to our health and 
vitality remain stubborn and unyield- 
ing. 
I recommend that the Congress extend 
the Regional Medical Program and in- 
crease—by almost 100 percent—to $100 
million the funds available for the pro- 
gram in fiseal 1969. 

CONTROLLING COSTS OF HEALTH CARE 

Virtually every family feels the burden 
of rising costs of medical care. 
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Thousands of Americans today are not 
getting urgently needed medical care be- 
cause they cannot afford it. 

Others pay for it only by giving up 
necessities, postponing a long-held 
dream, or mortgaging their futures. 

The outlook is sobering. It has been 
estimated that between 1965 and 1975, 
the cost of living will increase by more 
than 20 percent. But the cost of health 
care will increase by nearly 140 percent 
by 1975: 

—Average payments per person will 
nearly double, from about $200 a 
year to some $400 a year. 

—Drug payments will rise by 65 per- 


cent. 

—Dental bills will increase 100 per- 
cent. 

—Doctors’ bills will climb 160 per- 
cent. 


Payments for general hospital serv- 
ices will jump 250 percent. 

Part of these increases will be for ex- 
panded and improved health services. 
But a large part of the increase will be 
unnecessary—a rise which can be pre- 
vented. 

Last year I appointed a Commission of 
distinguished citizens—physicians, hos- 
pital officials, teachers, business execu- 
tives, and other leaders—to make a com- 
prehensive study of health manpower 
and medical care. 

The Commission, which reported in 
November, cited three major deficiencies 
in present practices which contribute to 
unacceptable increases in medical costs: 

—Most health insurance plans en- 
courage doctors and patients to 
choose hospitalization even when 
other, less costly, forms of care 
would be equally effective. 

—Health professions are generally 
paid in proportion to the amount of 
service they render. There are no 
strong economic incentives to en- 
courage them to avoid providing care 
that is unnecessary. 

—Hospitals charge on a cost basis, 
which places no penalty on ineffi- 
cient operations. Moreover, present 
systems of hospital management 
make it very difficult to maintain 
effective control over hospital costs. 

The Commission concluded: 

If the needs for health care are to be met, 
the health care system must be organized 
to employ its resources with more wisdom 
and effectiveness. The two areas which ap- 
pear to offer the greatest potential for im- 
provement are (1) reducing unnecessary (or 
unnecessarily expensive) medical care and 
(2) increasing efficiency in the provision of 
hospital care. 


It will not be easy to carry out this 
recommendation. 

But unless we do—unless we act now— 
health care will not improve as fast as it 
should. 

Congress has recognized this problem 
of rising medical costs. Late last year it 
authorized the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to test different 
types of payment systems under Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and the Maternal and 
Child Health programs. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to begin imme- 
diately extensive tests of incentives de- 
signed to reduce the cost of medical care. 

First, we must explore ways to pre- 
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vent unnecessary hospitalization. Our 
experience in Medicare can serve as a 
guideline. Under that plan, hospital stays 
are limited to periods which are clearly 
necessary, and payments are provided 
for other less expensive types of care 
which serve the patient equally well: 
outpatient clinic service, home treat- 
ment, nursing home care. We can also 
draw on the experience of new private 
prepaid comprehensive plans featuring 
incentives designed to reduce unneces- 
sary hospitalization. 

Second, we must test incentives de- 
signed to control the cost of hospital care 
itself. The Health Manpower Commis- 
sion reported that costs among some of 
the Nation’s best hospitals vary by as 
much as 100%, without significant dif- 
ferences in quality or scope of services. 
This shows that savings in hospital costs 
can be achieved. We must find ways to 
encourage efficiency and penalize waste. 

These tests will call for the cooperation 
of doctors, hospitals and insurance com- 
panies. 

They will be the pioneer efforts. If they 
are successful—and if they can be ap- 
plied on a broad basis—they will hold 
much promise for the American people. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, under Medicare, Med- 
icaid, and the Maternal and Child Health 
programs, to employ new methods of 
payment as they prove effective in pro- 
viding high quality medical care more 
efficiently and at lower cost. 

It is appropriate that the Govern- 
ment—which pays more than 20% of the 
nation’s medical bill—take the lead in 
stemming soaring medical care costs. 

But this can be only part of the effort. 
Ultimate success will depend on the in- 
genuity of our health profession and in- 
stitutions, and the insurance systems 
allied with them. 

The rewards of success—and the 
penalties of inaction—demand a dedi- 
cated effort by all. Unless the cost spiral 
is stopped, the Nation’s health bill could 
reach a staggering $100 billion by 1975. 
The cost of providing adequate medical 
care to a family could double. 

THE COST OF DRUGS 


Beyond this, we must make certain 
that the American taxpayer does not 
pay needlessly high and exorbitant 
prices for prescription drugs used in, 
Federally-supported programs. 

Recent surveys have shown, for in- 
stance, that 12 drugs of the same type 
range in retail price from $1.25 to $11 for 
30 tablets. The taxpayer should not be 
forced to pay $11 if the $1.25 drug is 
equally effective. To do this would permit 
robbery of private citizens with public 
approval. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish a rea- 
sonable cost range to govern reimburse- 
ment for drugs now provided under 
Medicare, Medicaid and the Maternal 
and Child Health programs. 

This payment method will apply in all 
parts of these programs, except in those 
cases where hospitals and other health 
care institutions have established effec- 
tive and reliable systems for cost and 
quality control. 
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The physician will be free to select 
more expensive drugs of the same quality 
and effectiveness, if he chooses, but re- 
imbursement will be limited to the pay- 
ment range established by the Secretary. 

TO PROTECT THE AMERICAN PATIENT 


The wide array of medication avail- 
able to the American patient is a tribute 
to modern science. 

But the very abundance of drugs cre- 
ates problems. 

In our society, we normally demand 
that the consumer be given sufficient in- 
formation to make choice between prod- 
ucts. But when the consumer is a patient, 
he must rely exclusively on his doctor’s 
choice of the drug that can best treat 
his condition. 

Yet the doctor is not always in a po- 
sition to make a fully informed judgment. 
He has no complete, readily available 
source of information about the thou- 
sands of drugs now available. 

He must nonetheless make a decision 
affecting the health, and perhaps the 
life, of his patient. 

To make sure that doctors have ac- 
curate, reliable and complete informa- 
tion on the drugs which are available, 
I recommend that the Congress author- 
ize this year publication of a United 
States Compendium of Drugs. 

This Compendium would be prepared 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in cooperation with phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, who would 
bear the cost of its publication, and with 
physicians and pharmacists. 

It will give every doctor, pharmacy, 
hospital, and other health care institu- 
tion complete and accurate information 
about prescription drugs—use and dos- 
age, warnings, manufacturer, generic 
and brand names, and facts about their 
safety and effectiveness. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ACCIDENTS 


More than 630,000 Americans died in 
accidents in the last six years. 

This is a tragedy heightened by the 
fact that much of it is senseless and un- 
necessary. 

Thousands of deaths will be prevented 
under the Highway and Traffic Safety 
laws passed by the Congress in 1966. 
Thousands more can be prevented by 
prompt medical attention. 

The needed medical services are often 
available. But because of an inadequate 
rescue system, the victim dies before he 
reaches the hospital. 

The compelling need is for modern, 
effective rescue systems to give immedi- 
ate attention to accident victims—on the 
spot and while they are being speeded to 
the hospitals. 

We have proven excellent rescue sys- 
tems in action, saving fighting men in- 
jured in battle. First in Korea, and now 
in Vietnam, the military has shown the 
speed and effectiveness of helicopter 
erews, paramedical personnel and com- 
munications experts mobilized to save the 
lives of wounded men. 

Few States and communities have 
drawn upon that experience. In many 
areas, ambulance crewmen are not even 
trained in first aid: Ambulances them- 
selves are rarely well-equipped. Com- 
munications systems are inadequate, if 
they exist at all. 
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I have directed the Secretaries of 
Transportation, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Defense to devise a test 
program to help our States and commu- 
nities develop effective rescue systems to 
fit their own needs. 

In a previous message to the Congress 
this year, I proposed the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1968, to safe- 
guard 75 million American workers on 
the job. 

Through this Act we can attack the 
conditions which cause nearly 15,000 
deaths and 2.2 million injuries each year. 

With these measures, we can move far 
toward reducing the tragic toll of acci- 
dental death and injury in America. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS 


For more than a decade the Federal 
government has taken a direct interest 
in improving the physical fitness of 
Americans. 

President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy and I have taken steps to encour- 
age our citizens—particularly the 
young—to pursue the active life. 

Through these efforts, boys and girls 
across America have discovered the joys 
of exercise and sports competition. 

But here—as in our health programs— 
we must look not only at the progress 
that has been made, but at the problems 
that remain. 

In tests of physical strength and 
stamina, American children still 
score substantially lower than chil- 
dren in other countries. 

—32 million children get less than the 
recommended physical fitness pro- 
gram in school; seven million get 
none at all. 

—Only 50 percent of all college stu- 
dents meet accepted physical fitness 
standards. 

Physical fitness activities and sports 
contribute to more than health. They 
teach self-discipline and teamwork. They 
offer excitement and a wholesome alter- 
native to idleness. They combat delin- 
quency. They permanently enrich the 
individual and his society by developing 
qualities of leadership and fair play. 

To expand opportunities to engage in 
exercise, active recreation, and sports, I 
am establishing the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, to be 
chaired by the Vice President. 

The Council will be a Cabinet-level 
group, with an Advisory Committee of 
distinguished citizens, to develop nation- 
al goals and programs to promote sports 
and fitness in America. 

As a first step, the Council will call a 
national conference to explore the long- 
term requirements of physical fitness 
and sports in the Nation. 

LEADERSHIP AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Health expenditures in the United 
States are now nearly $50 billion a year. 
The Federal Government pays $14 bil- 
lion of that amount, up from $5 billion 
four years ago to $16 billion in fiscal 
1969. 

The expanding Federal programs must 
be managed efficiently, with the most 
careful attention to the most urgent 
needs of the American people. To that 
end, I am today directing the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
submit to me a modern plan of orga- 
nization to achieve the most efficient and 
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economical operation of the health pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. 

But better organization and leadership 
will be wasted if we cannot find and hold 
the quality of people essential for these 
great tasks. 

I recommend the Health Personnel Act 
of 1968 to modernize the health person- 
nel system within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This Act 
will provide: 

Pay increases and a flexible person- 
nel to attract and retain profes- 
sionals of the highest caliber. 

A new promotion system based upon 
quality of performance. 

MOBILIZATION FOR HEALTH 


In our drive toward a healthier Amer- 
ica, Federal programs and Federal dol- 
lars have an important role to play. But 
they cannot do the job alone. 

An even larger role belongs to State 
and local government, and to the private 
enterprise system of our Nation. The 
medical and hospital associations, the 
health care institutions, the health in- 
surance industry, the communication 
media, voluntary civic associations, em- 
ployers and labor unions, charities and 
church groups must join this effort. I 
call upon them to join in a 12-point vol- 
unteer effort to build a healthier 
America: 

(1) To examine every child under the 
age of five to identify potentially crip- 
pling ailments and provide early and 
effective treatment. 

(2) To use the public airways for pub- 
lic profit by offering regular health pro- 
grams on television and radio to help 
every American preserve his cherished 
birthright of good health. 

(3) To give prominent magazine and 
newspaper coverage to good health prac- 
tices for our children and older Ameri- 
cans. 

(4) To identify and reward new ap- 
proaches by medical societies, group 
practice organizations and hospitals for 
rae caged better health care at lower 

(5) To expand voluntary health insur- 
ance to those not now covered and in- 
clude services not now included. 

(6) To establish local systems of new 
incentives to recruit, train, retrain, 
license and effectively use nurses and 
medical corpsmen leaving the Armed 
Services, and other vital members of the 
health team. 

(7) To make home health care part of 
the education of every young girl in all 
the schools of America. 

(8) To encourage the opening of 
health centers to provide complete care 
in every community. 

(9) To make physical fitness programs 
and recreational facilities available to 
people of all ages and in all walks of life. 

(10) To alert teenagers and their 
parents to the danger of drug’ abuse. 

(11) To develop better programs for 
health services for the one-third of the 
working poor who suffer from chronic 


(12) To mobilize a new spirit of pub- 
lic concern and private action to meet 
and master our health problems. 

Great changes have taken place in the 
financing of medical care in this country. 
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The Federal Government will invest 
some $16 billion in the health field in 
fiscal 1969. We should now expect our 
Nation’s great private resources, through 
volunteer and cooperative action, to step 
up their efforts to bring better health to 
all our citizens. 


HEALTH CARE FOR ALL AMERICANS 


In the medical research laboratories 
of the world, a quiet revolution is chang- 
ing the condition of man. Enemies which 
have held man in hostage throughout 
history are conquered each year. Hope 
turns daily to promise, and promise to 
practical achievement. 

But progress cannot be measured in 
the laboratory alone. Triumph in a test 
tube is not triumph enough—if it re- 
mains there. 

Success in a laboratory, however bril- 
liant, is not complete if barriers of pov- 
erty, ignorance or prejudice block it from 
reaching the man who needs it, or the 
child who wastes away without it. 

With the program I have outlined in 
this message, I believe we can move 
closer to our goal of decent health care 
for every American. 

This is a program to assure that Amer- 
ican medicine will continue to build on 
its great record, and that its benefits will 
enrich and improve the life of every 
citizen. 

I urge the Congress to act promptly 
on this program. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, March 4, 1968. 

The message was, without objection, 
referred by the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENT’S HEALTH MESSAGE OF- 
FERS IMPROVED MEDICAL CARE 
FOR ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s health message to Congress 
offers a comprehensive program to as- 
sure every American of better health, 
increased safety, and improved medical 
care. 

In the last 3 years alone, America has 
taken enormous strides to assure that 
the miracles of modern medicine are 
available to all our people. As the Gov- 
ernment’s investment in a healthier 
America has more than doubled, new 
help and hope have been brought to mil- 
lions of homes. 

But we must build upon our achieve- 
ments, not be satisfied with them—for 
many serious health problems confront 
us. 
Our infant mortality rate is shock- 
ingly high—more than. 80,000 babies died 
last year and thousands more were per- 
manently injured. There are not enough 
doctors, nurses, and medical workers to 
meet the crushing demand for medical 
care—and we are not training enough 
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people to meet tomorrow’s needs. More- 
over, the soaring cost of medical and 
hospital care have become burdensome 
for virtually every family—and insur- 
mountable for many. 

President Johnson’s health message 
offers new proposals and builds on 
proven programs to reverse these—and 
other—menaces to our health and 
welfare. 

The President’s Child Health Improve- 
ment Act of 1968 will help lift our Nation 
to the top in saving the lives of our chil- 
dren—from 15th—by providing improved 
maternal care and the best of medical 
care for infants during their first year. 

An imaginative Medical Manpower 
Act of 1968 will help relieve the shortage 
of trained medical personnel so that no 
American need go wanting for proper 
medical attention. 

To reduce skyrocketing medical costs, 
the Federal Government will lead the 
way in testing economic incentives to en- 
courage less expensive hospital care and 
to reduce the exorbitant price of many 
drugs. 

These programs—along with the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to broaden our medical 
research, strengthen our partnership for 
health program, and extend our success- 
ful regional medical program—deserve 
the support of an enlightened nation 
concerned with its health care. 

I am confident they will receive the 
prompt attention of a concerned Con- 
gress—anxious to fulfill its trust to the 
American people. 


OBSCENE, ABUSIVE, OR HARASSING 
TELEPHONE CALLS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 375) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to obscene or 
harassing telephone calls in interstate 
or foreign commerce, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 375 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That title IIL of the 
Communications Act of 1934 is amended by 
nading at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“OBSCENE OR HARASSING TELEPHONE CALLS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA OR IN INTERSTATE 
OR FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS 
“SEC. 223. Whoever— 

“(1) in the District of Columbia or in in- 
terstate or foreign communication by means 
of telephone— 

“(A) makes any comment, request, sug- 
gestion, or proposal which is obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, filthy, or indecent; 

“(B) makes a telephone call, whether or 
not conversation ensues, without disclosing 
his identity and with intent to annoy, abuse, 
threaten, or harass any person at the called 
number; 

“(C) makes or causes the telephone of an- 
other repeatedly or continuously to ring, with 
intent to harass any person at the called 
number; or 

D) makes repeated telephone calls, dur- 
ing which conversation ensues, solely to har- 
ass any person at the called number; or 

“(2) knowingly permits any telephone un- 
der his control to be used for any purpose 
prohibited by this section, 
shall be fined not more than $500 or impris- 
oned not more than six months, or both.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 3(e) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 153(e)) is 
amended by inserting “(other than section 
223 thereof)” immediately after “title II of 
this Act”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring to the House a bill 
which makes the use of a telephone for 
the placing of obscene, abusive, or 
harassing telephone calls across State 
lines or within the District of Columbia 
a Federal crime punishable by a fine of 
not more than $500 or imprisonment for 
not more than 6 months, or both. 

In the last year 12 States have enacted 
legislation with respect to obscene, 
abusive, or harassing telephone calls so 
that today each of the 50 States have 
laws on this problem. This bill closes the 
last legislative gaps with respect to this 
problem. 

The scope of the problem is shown by 
the fact that for the year 1967, the Bell 
Telephone System received 641,821 com- 
plaints about these calls. And these com- 
plaints by no means reflect all of the 
obscene, abusive, and harassing calls that 
were made in the United States during 
1967. In most instances these calls are 
wholly intrastate and would be the 
subject of State or local detection and 
enforcement. 

But the real damage done by these calls 
is not shown by their great number. 
Think instead of the person—in many 
instances a young woman or a child 
who answers the telephone only to be 
met with a tirade of oaths, obscenities, 
and threats. Or of the person called to 
the telephone countless times during the 
day and night only to have the caller 
hang up when he answers. Or, worse yet, 
put yourself in the place of a family with 
a son or husband in Vietnam and think 
of the grief that is caused by the vicious 
minds that call and falsely report the 
death of that son or husband. Where 
such a death has in fact occurred, there 
have been cases where calls have been 
received by the man’s family gloating 
over the death. 

But there are effective techniques and 
devices to detect and bring about the 
arrest of persons making such calls. 
Some of them were demonstrated to the 
committee during hearings on this legis- 
lation. Their effectiveness is shown by 
the fact that there were 358 persons con- 
victed in 1965, 788 persons convicted in 
1966, and 1,105 persons convicted in 1967 
of making obscene, abusive, or harassing 
telephone calls. 

But enactment of this legislation will 
not only provide victims of such calls 
with a remedy, it will also, I am con- 
vineed serve as an effective deterrent 
against the making of such calls. I urge 
its passage by the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the telephone has been 
the greatest boon to personal communi- 
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cations to come from our great techno- 
logical advances of the century. We 
sometimes wonder how business was con- 
ducted before phones were in widespread 
use. We even wonder how families con- 
ducted their own internal affairs without 
it. To a large degree the realinements of 
social relationships are based upon the 
ubiquitous telephone. 

Like every other boon to mankind it 
can be the instrument for unlawful, 
fraudulent, annoying, and vicious prac- 
tices. There are people in our society so 
intent upon hurting fellow humans that 
they would subvert the uses of the tele- 
phone and transform it from a warm tie 
with family and friends to a demoniac 
instrument of torture. Enough has been 
said about the details of these practices 
for abuse, harassment and threats to 
public officials and private citizens. 
Frightening and sometimes obscene calls 
to women and children can create a reign 
of terror within the very heart of the 
home, where security and freedom from 
incursion should be best insured. 

Every State in the Union has recog- 
nized the necessity to crack down on 
these vicious offenders and has passed 
laws to deal with it. In addition, the com- 
munications industry has cooperated 
fully in implementing procedures to dis- 
cover and prosecute such cases. And this 
is the very reason for bringing forth S. 
375 at this time. The fact is that no Fed- 
eral law exists to cover those calls which 
go from State to State. 

There is no desire or intention to take 
over the problems of investigating and 
prosecuting all cases of improper phone 
calls by substituting Federal authority 
for State authority. On the contrary, the 
purpose of this legislation is to assist 
and supplement the very fine effort now 
being made by plugging the one loop- 
hole in the nationwide net set to catch 
violators. That loophole is the interstate 
call. It is estimated that of the thou- 
sands of such calls investigated yearly 
probably only about 500 may come with- 
in the purview of Federal authorities. 
By passage of this legislation a large in- 
crease in these interstate calls may be 
averted. 

It is the feeling of our committee that 
this legislation will complete the chain 
of laws necessary to pursue these abuses 
of the telephone system. Hopefully it 
will also serve as a deterrent and help in- 
form the public that relief from these 
practices is available. 

I recommend this bill to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
was mentioned by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I have intro- 
duced a bill dealing with this subject 
matter. In my opinion, it is important, 
most important, that the Members of the 
House realize that we must pass this 
legislation. This legislation has my full 
support, because having worked for many 
years in the writing and sponsorship of 
a particular piece of legislation having to 
do with the movement of obscene ma- 
terials through the mail, which bill 
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finally became law last year, this bill has 
a relationship with my work against 
obscenity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my home over in 
Virginia, been receiving certain harass- 
ing calls, as well as the various members 
of my family, who have also been receiv- 
ing these calls. These are harassing tele- 
phone calls. It is my opinion that these 
calls emanate from dealers in smut who 
are very much up in arms about the fact 
that this Congress had the courage to 
pass the particular legislation to which 
I have earlier made reference. As a re- 
sult of these harassing calls, we had to 
install a second telephone in our home 
over in Virginia with a silent number in 
order to avoid this harassment of myself, 
my children, and my wife, which calls we 
have been receiving. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had this personal 
experience with reference to this legisla- 
tion. I do not know if any of the other 
Members of the House have had such ex- 
perience as I have had. However, this 
seems to me to be very worthwhile legis- 
lation, legislation which, in my opinion, 
will certanly go a long way toward elimi- 
nating this harassment and abuse to 
which many people throughout the 
United States have been subjected. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I wholeheart- 
edly endorse and support this legislation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, during the hearings on 
S. 375, I had the honor of chairing the 
Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power before which those hearings were 
held. I am impressed now as I was then 
of the need for enacting this legislation. 
These obscene, abusive, and harassing 
telephone calls are made in substantial 
numbers in the United States and aver- 
age about 58,000 per month. They are 
the source of untold terror, hardship, and 
grief to the recipients and their families. 
But, in addition to their impact upon 
our civilian population, testimony from 
the Defense Department indicates that 
harassing telephone calls are now being 
used by a perverted few against the 
families of our servicemen who are serv- 
ing overseas, particularly in Vietnam. 

These harassments have included 
everything from false reports of the death 
or injury, to threats, demands for money 
for the Vietcong, and gloating comment 
on the actual death in combat of service- 
men. For example, a bereaved widow of 
an Army sergeant killed by enemy fire in 
Vietnam received an anonymous call ad- 
vising her that her “husband had got 
what was coming to him.” A telephone 
call to the wife of an Air Force sergeant 
stationed in Vietnam said, “I know your 
husband is in Vietnam and deserves 
everything he gets. Before he can come 
home you will be a widow.” 

Mr. Speaker, 50 States have enacted 
laws against obscene, abusive and harass- 
ing telephone calls. The time is overdue 
when the Congress should enact this 
legislation to outlaw such calls in the 
District of Columbia and in the channels 
of commerce between the several States. 
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Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to rise and lend my sup- 
port to the bill we are now considering. 
This bill makes the use of a telephone— 
or the granting of such use—for the 
purpose of obscene, abusive, or harass- 
ing telephone calls across State lines or 
within the District of Columbia a Fed- 
eral crime punishable by a fine of not 
more than $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months, or both. I believe 
this legislation is much needed. 

Since its invention, the telephone has 
been the source of many and great bene- 
fits to the American people. But re- 
cently its use has been perverted by 
some to make it an instrument for in- 
flicting incalculable fear, abuse, annoy- 
ance, hardship, disgust, and grief on 
innocent victims, who, in many in- 
stances, are young women and children. 
It is hard to imagine the terror caused 
to an innocent person when she answers 
the telephone, perhaps late at night, to 
hear nothing but a tirade of threats, 
curses, and obscenities, or equally 
frightening, to hear only heavy breath- 
ing. 


On the other hand, it is easy to sym- 
pathize with the anger and uneasiness 
that develops in persons whose tele- 
phones ring repeatedly at various times 
in the day and night only to have the 
calling party hang up when the phone 
is answered. 

Even more vicious and cowardly is 
the practice of calling families of men 
serving in Vietnam and falsely report- 
ing the serviceman’s death, or, if death 
has in fact occurred, of gloating over it. 

These are some of the ways the tele- 
phone has been turned into a weapon 
of cowardice. 

The magnitude of the overall problem 
is readily shown by statistics. Beginning 
with February 1966, the Bell Telephone 
System has been filing a monthly report 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission setting forth the number of com- 
plaints received by the Bell System from 
its subscribers because of telephone calls 
received which were of an obscene, har- 
assing, or threatening nature, or which 
caused interference. In the 11 months of 
1966 for which reports were made, there 
were 568,774 such complaints. For the 
year 1967 there were 641,821 such com- 
plaints. 

In considering these statistics, it should 
be remembered that since approximately 
80 percent of the telephones in the 
United States are serviced by the Bell 
Telephone System they would have to 
be increased by about 25 percent to reflect 
all such complaints in the United States. 
Furthermore, many persons receive such 
calls but fail to complain. One reason for 
such failure is that many of these per- 
sons are unaware that techniques and 
equipment have been developed to 
identify the persons making such calls, 

These techniques and equipment have 
been effective in bringing about the ap- 
prehension and conviction of persons 
making obscene, abusive, or harassing 
telephone calls. Two were demonstrated 
in the course of the hearings on this leg- 
islation. Still others are available but 
were not demonstrated because wide- 
spread knowledge of them would limit 
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their effectiveness. The effectiveness of 
these techniques and of this equipment 
is in part responsible for the fact that in 
the areas served by the Bell Telephone 
System there were 358 persons convict- 
ed in 1965; 788 persons convicted in 1966; 
and 1,105 persons convicted in 1967 of 
making telephone calls which were ob- 
scene, harassing or threatening or caused 
interference. It should be noted that none 
of these techniques requires monitoring 
the content of conversations on the call- 
ing or called person's line. 

Since S. 375 was passed by the Senate 
in April 1967, the 12 States not having 
laws dealing with the problem of ob- 
scene, abusive, or harassing telephone 
calls at that time have enacted such 
laws. Today each of the 50 States has 
legislation dealing with this problem. 
This fact has also contributed to the in- 
creased number of convictions. 

The fact that all the States today have 
such legislation is even more reason for 
passage of the bill. It would be ironic, if 
because of failure to enact this legisla- 
tion, the risk of conviction for making 
obscene, abusive, or harassing telephone 
calls across State lines was less than the 
risk from making such calls intrastate. 
Therefore, I urge all my colleagues to join 
with me in supporting this bill. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take a minute to commend my colleagues 
on the Commerce Committee for their 
diligent efforts to put clamps on those 
depraved minds whose callous disregard 
for human feelings has caused so much 
tragedy in our society. 

It is unfortunate that in a free so- 
ciety the Congress is compelled to move 
in this direction, but the magnitude of 
the problem and agony it has caused and 
indeed causes, while we are debating, 
leave no alternative course open. 

I support the proposal before us to- 
day and urge my colleagues to pass this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I enter into the RECORD, 
at this point, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Syracuse Post Standard. 
The editorial places this extraordinary 
nuisance in proper perspective. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues’ attention: 

CRANK CALLS Law 

A House Commerce subcommittee is con- 
ducting hearings on a proposal that would 
make it a federal crime to make obscene, 
abusive or harassing telephone calls. 

The Bell Telephone Company is reported 
to have received 46,000 complaints concern- 
ing such calls in one month, 

Anonymous calls of this nature apparently 
are increasing. Detection of the morons who 
make them is difficult. They range from ob- 
scenities to threats, and the parents of men 
serving in Vietnam often are targets of these 
callers. 

In one case a father was told his son had 
been killed in the war, and in another the 
mother of a boy who died in combat was 
gloatingly reminded of her tragedy. 

Many people have had the experience of 
answering the phone only to hear nothing 
but heavy breathing on the other end of the 
line. 

If a federal law is needed to curb these 
anonymous calls let’s have one. Tough pen- 
alties will be required to discourage the sick- 
minded individuals who engage in this 
ridiculous pastime. 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
S. 375 would be a powerful deterrent to 
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those twisted individuals who derive 
— by placing hateful telephone 


8. 

Every State now has statutes for deal- 
ing with intrastate calls of this nature. 
But the only interstate communications 
now punishable under Federal law are 
those containing a specific threat of 
physical injury. There is no provising at 
all in the United States Code for punish- 
ing the far more numerous obscene, abu- 
sive and harassing calls. 

Obviously the bill before us today 
would not in itself eliminate this prob- 
lem. It would, however, close a distinct 
gap in our communications law and give 
law enforcement officers at all levels of 
government a valuable new tool for pros- 
ecuting offenders. 

In addition, would-be offenders might 
think twice before placing an abusive 
call, if they knew the Federal Govern- 
ment were at least as committed as the 
separate States to protecting the public 
against this offense. 

As matters now stand, no one is safe 
from the cruel and subtle attacks which 
can so easily be made by telephone. 

Statistics compiled by the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies indicate that the num- 
ber of abusive calls rose about 13 percent 
last year. In my own congressional dis- 
trict, hundreds of these calls are placed 
every month. The practice of tormenting 
the families of men serving in Vietnam 
has become widespread enough to enlist 
the full support of the Defense Depart- 
ment for S. 375. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I be- 
lieve we have an obligation to do some- 
thing about the telephonic ordeals to 
which so many of our constituents are 
being subjected. 

The telephone is one of our most valu- 
able instruments for communication. Let 
us do what must be done to stop those 
who would pervert its use—by giving 
overwhelming approval to S. 375. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have an opportunity today to complete 
a legislative task which has been pending 
now for almost 3 years. We have the 
opportunity to give a measure of peace 
and security to the citizens of this coun- 
try—and particularly the women of 
America—who depend on and use the 
telephone. 

On August 15, 1965, I first introduced 
legislation to raise the penalties for ob- 
scene and harassing telephone calls made 
within the District of Columbia. The 
available criminal penalties at that time 
and now are sadly inadequate to cope 
with the rising numbers of obscene calls 
received by the thousands of women who 
live in the District. Since the time of my 
first bill, it has become known that there 
is a need to strengthen penalties for ob- 
scene and harassing phone cails placed 
into interstate commerce. I first intro- 
duced the bill we are considering today, 
which covers both interstate calls and 
those made within the District, on May 
18, 1966. 

The fright and disgust that a woman 
alone in her house or apartment experi- 
ences when she receives one of these calls 
can scarcely be imagined by most of us. 
There is a very real and pressing need 
for strong penalties to prosecute these 
callers, and by such active prosecution 
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act as a deterrent to future callers. The 
bill we consider today would increase the 
maximum penalty to 6 months in jail 
and/or a $500 fine for obscene calls made 
in interstate commerce or within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, the telephone companies 
have refined the technology for tracking 
down obscene telephone callers to a point 
that allows almost certain capture in 
Many cases. These ingenious devices, 
combined with stricter penalties, will act 
as an effective discouragement against 
obscene phone callers. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, one aspect of 
this problem which I feel should be in- 
cluded in this bill and I intend to pro- 
pose such an amendment by subsequent 
legislation. Many, if not most, of these 
callers are driven to their perverted acts 
by a sick mind, and a jail sentence or 
fine does not get to the root causes of this 
offense against society. I will propose 
that the judge at his discretion be al- 
lowed to direct mental treatment in 
place of a jail sentence for the case in- 
volving a caller with a mental disturb- 
ance. 

When an individual contracts to have 
a telephone installed he or she does not 
consent to intrusion by any type of call. 
Certainly, the telephone user cannot ex- 
pect to be completely free from a wrong 
number in the middle of the night, a 
solicitor in the middle of dinner or a 
friend’s call in the middle of the night, 
but just as certainly we have an in- 
evasible responsibility to protect the tele- 
phone subscriber from malicious and in- 
tentional obscene and harassing calls. It 
is against these calls that this legislation 
is aimed. 

Another facet of this problem has re- 
cently raised its ugly head. Many wives 
and loved ones of servicemen in Vietnam 
have been subjected to the most vile and 
filthy telephone calls from antiwar types 
who would have us believe they are sin- 
cere in their search for peace. Many fam- 
ilies have received false reports of death 
or injury of relatives in Vietnam. Many 
wives and mothers, after having gotten 
official notification of the death of a hus- 
band or son, have been shocked by a tele- 
phone call during which the caller openly 
gloats over the death and says something 
to the effect that “he got what he de- 
served.” Mr. Speaker, we should make it 
crystal clear in the debate today that 
these penalties are aimed and directed 
at this kind of call and I would hope that 
the Justice Department will track these 
callers down and prosecute them to the 
fullest degree. 

The telephone is designed as an instru- 
ment of use and benefit, yet some are 
perverting it into an instrument of fear, 
disgust, and annoyance. The individual 
States have acted in one degree or an- 
other to halt the growing numbers of 
these obscene and harassing calls. By 
this bill the Federal Government can 
contribute to this effort and, hope- 
fully, the future will see a rapid decrease 
in the numbers of such calls. 

I am confident that with the enact- 
ment of this legislation combined with 
the efforts of the telephone industry and 
the active concern of the citizens of this 
Nation, the threat of the obscene phone 
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call will be greatly reduced. I urge unani- 
mous approval of this bill today. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
state my wholehearted support for S. 375, 
a bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 with respect to obscene or harass- 
ing telephone calls in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

Hearings were held on this legislation 
on January 30, 1968, before the Sub- 
committee on Communications and 
Power of which I have the honor to serve 
as chairman. Members of Congress and 
other witnesses who testified before the 
subcommittee were unanimous in their 
support of this legislation. 

This legislation will make it a crime to 
use a telephone, or permit its use, for 
making obscene, abusive, or harassing 
telephone calls in interstate commerce 
or within the District of Columbia. The 
penalty for such use will be a fine of not 
more than $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months, or both. 

The telephone, despite its many bene- 
fits in our daily business and personal 
lives, unfortunately provides a ready 
cloak of anonymity to the sort of person 
who somehow derives satisfaction or 
pleasure from tormenting others. This 
cloak has been used by such people in 
various ways. The telephone may ring at 
any hour of the day or night, to produce 
only a dead line when answered. Some- 
times the caller will merely breathe 
heavily and then hang up. Sometimes he 
will utter oaths, threats, or obscenities. 

Recently, a new and most offensive 
form of harassment has been devised. 
Families of servicemen are called and 
given false reports of death or injury, 
or even, hard as it is to believe, are gloat- 
ingly reminded of the death of a son or 
husband in the service. 

The magnitude of the problem is 
shocking. The Bell Telephone System 
which serves approximately 80 percent 
of the Nation’s telephones, began keep- 
ing statistics on such calls beginning 
with February 1966. For the 11 months 
of 1966 there were 568,774 complaints 
about such calls, and for 1967 there were 
641,821 such complaints filed with the 
Bell Telephone System. 

Today, each of the 50 States has en- 
acted legislation on this problem. By en- 
acting this legislation with respect to 
obscene, abusive, or harassing calls in 
interstate commerce and within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we are plugging the 
last legislative gaps. 

Mr. Speaker, in plugging these gaps 
we are not only providing a remedy for 
the victims of such calls, we are also 
creating an effective deterrent against 
the continuation of this foul and cow- 
ardly practice. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from West Virginia that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, S. 375, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

105 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed, S. 375. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 43 I was unavoidably detained, and 
missed the rollcall. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea.” 


IN PRAISE OF THE CENSUS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
bills have been introduced during this 
session seeking to impose limitations on 
the functions of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, which has aptly been termed fact- 
finder for the Nation.” No one is in 
greater accord than I with the usually 
avowed purpose of most of these bills to 
prevent “invasion of privacy” and to pro- 
tect the individual, the family, the 
farmer, and the businessman against the 
unwarranted intrusions of the much- 
maligned bureaucrats. But, there is a 
great deal that needs to be said about 
the effects of these bills on vital govern- 
mental and nongovernmental programs. 
In the near future, I shall seek permis- 
sion to speak at length on the subject. 

For the present, I am immediately and 
deeply concerned with recently intro- 
duced bills, well intentioned though they 
may be, which, for all practical purposes, 
would eliminate the census of agricul- 
ture. These bills would make it impos- 
sible for the Bureau of the Census to 
provide even a count of farms, since the 
acreage and value of products sold are 
necessary criteria in the definition of a 
farm, and they would prohibit collecting 
such information. 

Questions relating to agriculture ap- 
peared for the first time in the 1840 
census. Subsequently, agriculture sched- 
ules, sometimes in extensive detall, were 
included in each decennial census under 
authority of legislation. Legislation en- 
acted in connection with the Fourteenth 
Decennial Census additionally provided 
for a census of agriculture to be taken in 
1925 and every 10 years thereafter. There 
is an extensive legislative history which 
demonstrates the need for and the use- 
fulness of agricultural statistics obtained 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

I am afraid some of my colleagues 
have been misled when they state that 
the information which the Bureau is 
asking is already available to those agen- 
cies that serve the farmer. I know that 
the Bureau of the Census is most care- 
ful in avoiding the collection of data 
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which are already available from other 
sources. It is these very agencies which 
have placed the most pressure on the 
Census Bureau to expand the agricul- 
ture census. The Department of Agri- 
culture was a major participant with 
the Bureau in developing the plans for 
this census. The very agencies mentioned 
by critics of census, namely the Eco- 
nomic Research Service and the Statisti- 
cal Reporting Service, would feel most 
severely hampered in their programs if 
they did not have the census as a refer- 
ence point. They use the resulting sta- 
tistics as benchmark data in preparing 
their annual estimates. Classifications of 
agriculture by size of farm, tenure, class, 
and type of farm, so essential in devel- 
oping programs and in future planning 
are not available from any other source. 
Nowhere else can one find extensive de- 
tail at the county level which is of in- 
creasing importance in area planning. 

The increasing participation of con- 
glomerate corporations; the changing 
structure of agricultural operations, with 
ever greater use of capital investment; 
innovations in farming techniques; the 
greater use of improved seeds; special- 
ized breeds of livestock and poultry; as 
well as other changes are factors which 
dictate the need for adequate agricul- 
tural statistics to meet the requirements 
for effective planning in both the Gov- 
ernment and the private sectors. Should 
we now retreat from excellence? Can we 
afford to dismember what the President 
in his economic message termed the best 
system of statistics in any government in 
T world? Rather, let us aim to improve 

I can assure you that the personnel 
of the Bureau are not interested in 
whether my shower is shared with 
another family or in how many head 
of cattle the President has on his ranch. 
Statistical data can be compiled only 
from the reports of individuals. They 
are the end product which meet many 
and varied needs. The Congress has as- 
signed to the Bureau the responsibility 
for maintaining the confidentiality of 
the information which is obtained and 
the Bureau is most zealous in meeting 
this responsibility. 

The occasional reluctance of the 
farmer to reveal details of his operations 
to the enumerator—in many instances 
a neighbor from down the road, who, 
when hired as a census employee was 
required to take an oath not to reveal 
any of the information obtained 
has been a factor in the Bureau’s plan 
to use a mail procedure for the 1969 
Census of Agriculture. I am informed 
that some of the respondents in a cur- 
rent pretest have noted on the ques- 
tionnaire which they mailed back to the 
Bureau that they approve this proposed 
change in procedure. 

It has been my intention to indicate 
briefly some factors which should be 
considered with regard to abolishing the 
census of agriculture. I am against un- 
warranted intrusion, by professionals or 
others. I do not believe that the farmer 
should be required to hire an account- 
ant, surveyor, or marketing expert to 
fill out his census forms. It may be that 
the Bureau should revise its forms to 
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make them simpler. I understand that 
continuing efforts are made in that 
direction. We should encourage such ef- 
forts. We should not, unwittingly, do 
away with a major tool for needed eco- 
nomic planning. 


GUIDELINES FOR A VIETNAM 
SETTLEMENT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning 18 Members of the House issued 
a joint statement outlining what we con- 
sidered should be the basic guidelines 
for a negotiated settlement of the Viet- 
nam conflict. The statement and the list 
of the 18 Members who joined in it are 
as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT 

The undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives are deeply disturbed by the 
present course of events in Vietnam. We are 
convinced that the conflict cannot be ended 
in the near future by military means. At the 
same time, we oppose unilateral withdrawal 
or any action inconsistent with U.S, national 
interests. 

While the undersigned hold different opin- 
ions as to the best method of achieving a 
solution to the conflict, we are agreed that 
more imaginative and intensive efforts should 
now be made to get negotiations started and 
that the passage of time, with steadily 
mounting casualties on both sides, will only 
make less likely a solution by negotiated 
settlement. 

President Johnson has on many occasions 
stated that among our objectives is true 
self-determination for the South Vietnamese. 

We believe a long step forward would be 
taken if the U.S. were to give greater em- 
phasis to our declarations about self-deter- 
mination by making explicit the kind of 
honorable and just settlement that we would 
accept consistent with our aims. We have 
never done this. We have only kept repeat- 
ing a kind of first position, which would 
give the NLF no role whatever in South Viet- 
nam and therefore could not possibly be 
within the negotiable area for them, It seems 
obvious that some bold and imaginative new 
moves are called for. 

Therefore, we have undertaken to set forth 
below seven points which in our view could 
be put forward by the U.S. government as 
consistent with announced U.S. objectives, 
which could command world-wide approval, 
and ought to be acceptable to Hanoi and the 
NLF. 

In our view these basic principles for a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam would in- 
clude the following: 

(1) The people of South Vietnam, includ- 
ing the NLF, should be given the opportunity 
to determine their own political future 
through free and fair elections in which all 
parties would be free to participate. 

(2) For a period preceding such elections, 
a general cease-fire, supervised by an ap- 
propriate international body, banning mili- 
tary operations and terrorist acts, would 
have to be in effect and be effective. During 
this period, mutually acceptable interim gov- 
ernmental arrangements (both in areas pre- 
viously controlled by Saigon and in areas 
previously controlled by the Viet Cong) must 
be provided. 

(3) Overall supervision of the arrange- 
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ments for the elections, including campaign- 
ing, and of the conduct of the elections 
would have to be provided by a mutually 
acceptable body. Probably, this body would 
be of an international character, but it might 
instead be a Vietnamese Joint Commission 
or a combination of the two. The elections 
would have to be free from any external 
interference or internal terrorism. 

(4) To the extent necessary to comply with 
the foregoing, the 1967 Constitution would 
have to be modified, or perhaps replaced, pur- 
suant to agreed procedures. 

(5) Subsequent to these elections, all for- 
eign troops would be gradually withdrawn 
from South Vietnam on a mutually agreed, 
reciprocal and phased basis which would as- 
sure no possible advantage to one side over 
the other. 

(6) International guarantees and arrange- 
ments should be provided to assure that the 
results of the elections not be overturned 
by renewed outside interference or by a coup 
of the right or the left. 

(7) The question of future relations be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, including 
the possibility of reunification, would be left 
for future discussion and negotiation, pri- 
marily between the government of North 
Vietnam and the new government of South 
Vietnam. 

Obviously, there will be many difficult 
questions to be resolved concerning the ap- 
plication of these principles and the method 
and timing of putting them into effect. 

Within the scope of each principle, there 
would be various alternatives. For example, 
the elections referred to could be for a con- 
stituent assembly to draw up a new consti- 
tution, or for the election of a new govern- 
ment under the 1967 Constitution appropri- 
ately modified, or conceivably on some sort 
of referendum. (Constitutional safeguards to 
prevent undue control by a monolithic mi- 
nority, as well as to protect minority rights, 
would have to be devised and accepted, per- 
haps through some form of proportional 
representation in the elected government.) 

As another example, the international body 
which it is expected would be needed to 
supervise the cease-fire and the pre-elections 
arrangements and the elections themselves 
might be (a) the U.N. (which has had much 
experience in supervising elections), (b) a 
beefed-up International Control Commis- 
sion, or (c) a new body created by agreement 
for the purpose. 

One of the most difficult problems would be 
the establishment of mutually acceptable 
interim governmental arrangements during 
the pre-election and election period. The NLF 
and Hanoi would be highly skeptical of any 
arrangements which would leave the Saigon 
government in all the key positions of power; 
similarly Saigon (and the U.S.) would be 
properly unwilling to accept voting results 
from Viet Cong controlled areas if the V. C. 
had remained in effective control. One ap- 
proach to the problem might be through a 
form of international trusteeship, compa- 
rable to the United Nations administration of 
West New Guinea during the period after 
the departure of the Dutch and before Indo- 
nesia assumed control. 

Another exceedingly difficult problem 
would be to devise the nature of the inter- 
national guarantees to prevent frustration 
of the will of the electorate by violence. 

But these are all matters that could be 
worked out at the negotiating table, if the 
parties concerned, including the present 
government of South Vietnam, Hanoi and 
the NLF and other Vietnamese groups in- 
volved, had agreed on the basic principles we 
have set forth. 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, New York; JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, Minnesota; Epwarp P. 
BoLaN D, Massachusetts; LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, New York; DonaLp M. FRASER, 
Minnesota; FLOYD V. Hicks, Washing- 
ton; ANDREW Jacoss, Jr., Indiana; 
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JOSEPH E. KarTtH, Minnesota; ROBERT 
W. Kastenmeter, Wisconsin; ROBERT L. 
LEGGETT, California; JomN E. Moss, 
California; Tuomas P. ONENL, Jr., 
Massachusetts; RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
New York; THomas M. Rees, California; 
Henry S. Reuss, Wisconsin; James H. 
SCHEUER, New York; HERBERT TENZER, 
New York; Sry R. Yates, Illinois. 


At a press conference this morning 
several members of the group expressed 
individual views on various other ques- 
tions presented by the Vietnam con- 
flict, such as whether the bombing of 
North Vietnam should be stopped as a 
necessary preliminary for negotiations, 
whether defense appropriations should 
be supported, whether the present is a 
propitious time to get negotiations go- 
ing, and others. As I pointed out at the 
press conference these are matters on 
which the 18 Members who issued the 
joint statement have differing opinions. 
We are agreed, however, as the joint 
statement indicates: 

The conflict cannot be ended in the near 
future by military means ... that more 
imaginative and intensive efforts should now 
be made to get negotiations started ... 
{and that] a long step forward would be 
taken if the U.S. were to give greater empha- 
sis to our declarations about self-determina- 
tion by making explicit the kind of honorable 
and just settlement that we would accept 
consistent with our aims. 


We have made no effort to canvass the 
membership in advance of issuing this 
statement, but we would welcome any 
thoughtful comments on it by Members 
of this House and of the Senate, as well 
as by others. 

By issuing this statement we are not 
trying to pressurize or to criticize. We 
hope that the statement will be con- 
sidered on its merits by all concerned, 
both in this country and overseas, and 
that its issuance at this time may con- 
tribute to bringing to an end the tragic 
conflict which rages in Vietnam. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York, as one of the 18 Members of 
the House who have signed this joint 
statement. 

The recent tragic events in Vietnam 
have again illustrated the need for a 
just, peaceful, and lasting solution to the 
war. We all know that the only enduring 
resolution of this conflict will be one 
achieved by the people of South Vietnam. 
Such a settlement, agreed to by all sides 
in this conflict, holds the only hope for 
peace and cooperation in South Vietnam. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the seven-point program suggested today 
is reasonable and fair. President John- 
son has stated that our objective is un- 
impeded self-determination for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. The program we 
have outlined presents a way to reach 
that objective. 

Although we have mentioned possible 
methods, arrangements, and guarantees, 
we have primarily been concerned with 
the basic principles which are consistent 
with U.S. national interests and which 
embody our objective of self-determina- 
tion for South Vietnam. The clarifica- 
tion of basic elements makes this policy 
both reasonable and realistic. 
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We believe these principles will be 
acceptable to all parties to this conflict. 
The method for implementing this foun- 
dation can and must be decided upon 
through negotiations. 

The increasing scope of the conflict is 
eroding our manpower and diverting our 
resources. Thousands of young Ameri- 
cans have been killed; many thousands 
more have been wounded. Hundreds of 
thousands of South Vietnamese have 
been killed, wounded, or made refugees. 

We are spending $30 billion a year in 
Vietnam; money which we need to edu- 
cate our children, rebuild our cities, care 
for the sick and the elderly, and provide 
for the poor. 

The tragic loss of life on all sides 
should spur us on to seek negotiations to 
bring a peaceful and just end to this 
agonizing war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that this 
program will be examined and accepted. 
We cannot afford to wait much longer. 


MEMBERS ENDORSE GUIDELINES 
FOR SETTLEMENT OF VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the 18 Members who participated in the 
press conference this morning, I wish 
to commend my colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BINGHAM], for the outstanding leader- 
ship which he has shown in organizing 
our joint efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert at 
this point in the Record a statement in 
yesterday’s New York Times, by Louis 
Halle, former member of the State De- 
partment policy planning staff, in em- 
phasizing the desperate need for new 
initiatives from Capitol Hill—and from 
the public—to help our Government find 
a way out of our tragic and futile in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

Mr. Halle’s letter follows: 

MILITARY COMMITMENT IN VIETNAM 
To the Eprror: 

A plausible rumor has it that General 
Wheeler will ask for another 100,000 men to 
be sent to Vietnam. 

This is a war we should never have got 
into, Not wickedness in Washington but mis- 
conceptions generally shared by the Ameri- 
can people got us into it. 

The dynamics of the situation, however, 
compel the Administration to move in ever 
deeper, and the deeper we get in the greater 
the disaster for our country and our civiliza- 
tion. 

Over the years (and several administra- 
tions) Washington has allowed itself to be 
funneled into a situation that has brought it 
at last to intellectual bankruptcy. Continu- 
ing failure in Vietnam drives it constantly 
to compound the military commitment be- 
cause it can think of nothing else to do. 

Up to now I have limited my public com- 
ment on this wrong and calamitous war be- 
cause it has been (and still is) so hard to see 
how we can get out of it without disaster. 
But this must be our entire aim, and in pur 
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suit of that aim it is essential that we get in 
no deeper than we already are. 

If the American people and the Congress 
refuse to allow the Administration to go any 
further in increasing the size of our com- 
mitment, it may be compelled to face the 
need of some alternative to the impracticable 
military way out—as the French Govern- 
ment was compelled to do in 1954, when the 
attitude of the French people prevented it 
from sending any conscripts at all to Indo- 
china. 


Louis G. HALLE, 

GENEVA, February 27, 1968. 

(Note.—The writer is author of “The Cold 
War as History” and former member of the 
Policy Planning Staff in the State Depart- 
ment.) 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders in declaring that it “is time 
now to end the destruction and the vio- 
lence, not only in the streets of the ghetto 
but in the lives of people” has challenged 
the Congress to provide the leadership 
and means of reshaping American insti- 
tutions and attitudes. 

As the report indicates, only immediate 
action on an unprecedented scale can 
end the racism and disorders which 
threaten to split our Nation into “two 
societies,” black and white, a goal which 
ironically black power extremists and 
white supremists agree upon. 

This official documentation of the 
causes of the disorders that have afflicted 
our major cities should lay to rest the 
baseless charges of black conspirators 
and organized subversion directed from 
Moscow. It shakes the professional seg- 
regationists that the findings indicate the 
riots and disorders are caused by defects 
in American institutions and that white 
society is involved in creating the condi- 
tions that cause some hopeless Negroes to 
turn to violence as their only choice of 
“weapons” to correct their grievances. 

Immediate action in implementing the 
Commission’s recommendations is criti- 
cally essential. The task is a most diffi- 
cult one for political decisions are in- 
volved which require a complete reversal 
of current trends to take the easy way 
out by voting against taxes in an election 
year, knuckling under to the white back- 
lash, and blaming our economic ills on a 
“hostile black population.” 

Specifically in the three primary areas 
of concern: jobs, housing, and police 
practices—emotional and tough barriers 
must be removed. Creating job oppor- 
tunities for residents of slum-ghettos 
imposes new demands on private indus- 
try and union officials; rehousing peo- 
ple is expensive and involves “open hous- 
ing” legislation bitterly opposed by 
ordinary whites, and any attempt to sub- 
ject police practices to civilian scrutiny 
runs counter to those who are now mass- 
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ing weapons and “attitudes” to keep 
blacks “in their place” by force. 

The record of the present Congress 
on voting for those things that form the 
basis of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is far from hopeful, Civil rights 
have become bogged down by repressive 
“antiriot” amendments; social security 
has been used as a means of attacking 
mothers on welfare. And the war on pov- 
erty has been sidetracked into destroy- 
ing “community action” and self-re- 
Uance by the impoverished victims. 

In a wild orgy of political chicanery, 
this Congress has voted without rational 
selectivity to limit Federal spending time 
after time. Will the same body now re- 
verse its stand in support of programs 
that mean substantial increase in taxes? 
And, if not, where will the massive new 
effort required to prevent violence be 
financed? The answer seems to suggest 
the people back home must act if the 
Congress in Washington is to be moved 
in the proper direction of heading off 
trouble. 

Contrary to popular beliefs, our 
mounting taxes are not due to antipov- 
erty programs and “welfare” mothers 
with illegitimate children. Our major 
expenditures are in two fields: military 
and education. If fiscal reform is to be 
achieved, costs in these areas must be ex- 
amined more carefully. 

In defense, former Secretary McNa- 
mara did a good job of improving logistic 
Management and fiscal budgeting. But 
great changes are needed in the area of 
manpower and consolidation of functions 
now spread out under separate services, 
such things as training, research, and re- 
cruitment. 

We need to know why expensive mili- 
tary recruitment is needed instead of 
more reliance on the draft, why basic 
training common to all the services 
should not be consolidated, and why cer- 
tain specialists must be trained then 
either not retained or advanced in rank. 

It is highly possible that a five percent 
saving can be made in reducing the 
“brass” and overlapping services in the 
Pentagon. This can mean well over a bil- 
lion dollars a year for domestic pro- 
grams. 

Education is our second largest “indus- 
try” in which we spend over $50 billion a 
year.We need to get more use out of the 
educational dollars. Our schools, for ex- 
ample, should be used as community cen- 
ters on a full-time basis throughout the 
year. And the schools need to begin 
teaching our youngsters a useful skill 
and stuff that makes sense in their daily 
lives. 

The President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders has pointed the way. It is now 
up to Congress in the first place to act— 
and if it does not, then the people must 
act, hopefully, in grassroots political 
action, peaceful demonstrations, and 
town hall rallies, 


A FEDERAL “NEW COMMUNITIES” 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, while other 
nations have been developing a “new 
communities” program as a means of 
guiding their internal growth, the United 
States has not. 

Developers, discouraged by the large 
sums needed initially and the slow return 
on their capital investment, have been 
slow to enter the picture. The Federal 
Government, through provisions of the 
New Communities Act proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, could help developers hur- 
dle these obstacles and pave the way to 
creation of truly new communities. 

Such new communities would provide 
an increased supply of housing, more 
jobs, more effective use of land, and a 
better distribution of our people and of 
their economic activities. These are na- 
tional objectives in housing and urban 
development. They are goals we all seek 
but have been slow to win. A Federal 
“new communities” program could point 
the way to a new approach to urban de- 
velopment, with most of the progress 
being achieved through the private en- 
terprise system. 

Federal guarantees for loans needed 
for development, with repayment geared 
to the cash flow experience of the project 
as it progresses, offer a realistic option to 
the would-be developer. Incentives for 
cooperation by local public agencies 
would be provided through on-going 
Federal grant-in-aid and loan programs. 
The Federal Government, through such 
& program, would throw its weight be- 
hind the effort to ease the population 
pressures on our cities and to build the 
kind of communities in which we all 
would like to live. 

The program offers yet another oppor- 
tunity. That is the opportunity to har- 
ness the power of modern science and 
technology to urban problems. As “show- 
case” communities, the new communities 
would show what can be done today—to 
improve the urban environment. 

I commend the President for his excel- 
lent message on the cities and in partic- 
io his proposal for a New Communities 


CENSUS STATISTICS VITAL TO 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, the base of 
the American agricultural system is com- 
posed of about 3 million diverse and in- 
dependent farms. Collection of informa- 
tion concerning these farms, their opera- 
tion, and output is vital to the farmer and 
the Nation. 

The Statistical Reporting Service, from 
information gained in the U.S. Census 
of Agriculture, prepares valuable guides 
and bulletins for agricultural use. The 
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subjects range from estimates of crops 
and livestock by counties to data on feed 
grain and allotment programs. 

Some Members have suggested that 
agricultural census questions relating to 
production, acreage, operation, or fi- 
nances of any farm or farmer are an 
invasion of privacy, would compromise 
the farmer’s position, and are an un- 
necessary Government intrusion. 

However, Roy Potas of Sioux Falls, 8. 
Dak., one of the Nation’s leading agri- 
cultural statisticians, believes that this 
basic data is essential for agricultural 
estimates. He states: 

At a time when many of our estimates are 
being questioned for accuracy, it would seem 
ridiculous to destroy the source of data used 
to make these estimates. It would be very 
difficult to attain any degree of accuracy in 
agricultural production if we did not have 
this agricultural information. 


I agree with Mr. Potas and believe that 
this important census information should 
not be eliminated. 


BUSINESSMEN SHOULD TELL US 
HOW THEY LIKE IT NOW 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 23, 1964, issue of Time magazine, 
a group of some 130 businessmen called 
the National Independent Committee for 
President Johnson and Senator HUMPH- 
REY ran an ad exhorting their fellow 
Americans to vote for L. B. J. as the con- 
servative course.” As their reasoning 
they stated: 

President Johnson has a long, impressive 
record of outstanding leadership. Bipartisan 
leadership. 

His actions to reduce taxes and hold down 
government spending are providing the con- 
fidence that will keep the economy growing. 

He is giving the private enterprise system 
an opportunity to do its job. 

In foreign affairs, his firm but temperate 
position has given the free peoples of the 
world confidence in America’s leadership. 

Continuity of sound policy and leadership 
is vital to America’s future. Therefore, we 
the undersigned urge you to vote for Presi- 
dent Johnson and Senator Humphrey. 


Included in this august list are such 
men as Henry Ford II and Arjay R. 
Miller of Ford Motor Co., Edgar Kaiser 
of Kaiser, Donald C. Cook of American 
Electric Power, Ralph Lazarus of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, and Sol M. 
Linowitz of Xerox. I have watched their 
mail over the past 3% years. I keep this 
little ad on my desk and refer to it often. 
Most of these men have in their cor- 
respondence repudiated the Johnson 
policies, it would seem. Not all, however. 
Just the other day I got a telegram 
from Ralph Lazarus asking me to support 
the Johnson tax increase. If it were pos- 
sible for Mr. Lazarus and his pro-John- 
son gang to pay for the tax as some pen- 
ance for L. B. J. support, most of us might 
approve. He might want to take it out of 
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the taxpayers’ hides for L. B. J. and his 

mistakes but I do not want to. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be interesting 
to have these men pay for another full- 
page ad in Time magazine and tell us 
just how much they like things now. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the ad at this point: 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENT COMMITTEE FOR PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON AND SENATOR HUMPHREY 
At this crucial time, it is the conservative 

course to follow a man who is a leader—and 

who is leading well. 

President Johnson has a long, impressive 
record of outstanding leadership. Bipartisan 
leadership. 

His actions to reduce taxes and hold down 
government spending are providing the con- 
fidence that will keep the economy growing. 

He is giving the private enterprise system 
an opportunity to do its job. 

In foreign affairs, his firm but temperate 
position has given the free peoples of the 
world confidence in America’s leadership. 

Continuity of sound policy and leadership 
is vital to America’s future. Therefore, we 
the undersigned urge you to vote for Presi- 
dent Johnson and Senator Humphrey. 


CHAIRMEN 
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CLOSING THE DUGOUT DOOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, whether 
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Washington Senators’ Manager George 
Selkirk means what he says or not, his 
words about Frank Howard’s contract 
demands should be made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for possible fu- 
ture reference. 

In view of management’s enviable posi- 
tion whereby a player, bound by the re- 
serve clause, cannot contract with more 
than one professional baseball club, it is 
unfortunate that he should be subjected 
to insults when he seeks to bargain for a 
salary raise. 

Frank Howard may not be worth what 
he is asking, or even what he has been 
offered, but whether a ball club’s exclu- 
sive seigniory carries with it the right to 
public castigation of its vassals is open to 
a question of ethics. In any case, Frank 
Howard is an outstanding gentleman, of 
whom Washington is proud, if the Sena- 
tors’ management is not. 

The Washington baseball club is not a 
nonprofit organization—no more than 
the runaway Senators who moved to 
Minnesota because profits did not come 
up to the levels desired by the owners. 
Under these circumstances, one might 
expect its chattel to be treated with some 
respect, whether or not wage demands 
are considered unreasonable. 

The following article appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 25, 1968: 
SELKIRK CALLS Ir FINAL—HOWARD REJECTS 

OFFER OF $45,000 

PoMPANO BEACH, FLA., February 24.—Out- 
fielder Howard has rejected Washington's 
“final” offer of $45,000 and appears ready to 
hibernate in his Green Bay, Wis., home. 

The Senators’ slugger wants $52,000 and 
he told general manager George Selkirk on 
the phone that he wouldn’t budge for less. 
He said he would call Selkirk within a week, 
which means Howard would miss the Mon- 
day reporting date for outfielders and in- 
fielders. 

Taking several roundhouse swings at his 
large leftfielder, Selkirk termed Howard “un- 
reasonable” in snubbing “a liberal offer” call- 
ing for a $9000 raise over last season. Howard 
received an estimated $36,000 a year ago after 
accepting a $2000 salary cut. 


ONE-SIDED VIEW 


“If he doesn't report, perhaps it might be 
pleasant to see someone out there in left 
who can throw, run and field,” continued 
Selkirk. 

We've treated him well,” said Selkirk, who 
answered yes“ when asked if he considered 
Howard ungrateful. 

“All he can say is 36 home runs (third 
best in the American league last year) and 
89 runs batted in. When you mentioned his 
outfielding. His base running or his weak 
throws to the infield Howard becomes upset. 

“He doesn’t want to hear anything about 
his strikeouts.” Howard went out on strikes 
155 times last season, a team record. 

“Baseball got along nicely before Howard 
and it will when he goes.” 

Actually, Selkirk isn’t as unyielding as he 
sounds. His tough talk apparently is part of 
a general manager's psychology to convince 
holdout employees that they’re not going to 
squeeze another penny from the company 
coffers. 

He used the same “who needs them?” ap- 
proach earlier in the week in discussing the 
salary problems of relievers Bob Humphreys 
and Casey Cox. 

And last spring he vowed that Camilo Pas- 
cual would take a big pay cut or else—but 
Pascual held out successfully and received 
most of what he asked. 

“That was a different case,” Selkirk said. “I 
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was concerned about his arm—it had trou- 
bled him the previous year—and we didn’t 
reach an agreement until I was assured his 
arm was all right.” 

NO DRAWING CARD 

Selkirk sees no value in Howard, the draw- 
ing card. There's no such thing as a draw- 
ing card and that goes for Mickey Mantle, 
too. If you win the people will come out 
to see you.” 

He conceded that Howard hits “tremen- 
dous” home runs but insisted, with unrefuta- 
ble logic, that such rocket-type blasts don’t 
count any more than drives which barely 
clear the fence. 

“Who ever heard of anyone coming to see 
him hit one into the upper deck?” he asked 
without expecting an answer. Nobody's 
coming if you don’t win, not even with 
Howard playing.” 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL DIS- 
ORDERS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I assume by 
now that everyone has read the report of 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. I realize this is a risky 
assumption since that report is thou- 
sands of pages long, and the sum total 
of all the volumes is 4 inches thick. I 
for one, resent this or past Congresses 
being dubbed as “white racist,” either 
directly or by inference. 

From what I have read thus far, I 
think the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s panel can be summed up in three 
words, “spend more money.” 

Just how much more money the tax- 
payers ought to be spending is not stated, 
and I doubt whether anyone on this so- 
called blue ribbon panel ever took the 
time to find out how much we are spend- 
ing at the present time—about $29 bil- 
lion according to information submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD last week 
by the chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

I am particularly disturbed by the 
findings of Governor Kerner and his 
“blue ribbon friends,” that— 

So far congressional appropriations for 
even present federal programs have been so 
small that they fall short or effective en- 
richment.... 


Whatever that word combination im- 
plies. 

I find it interesting that Governor 
Kerner, who apparently has decided not 
to try to be Governor again, does not 
suggest that the State government raise 
these huge additional funds, or that the 
mayors of our urban centers raise more 
funds—but only that we in Congress 
ought to be the ones to “generate new 
will—the will to tax ourselves to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet the vital needs of 
the Nation.” 

It is remarkable to me that the Kerner 
Commission, after detailing at some 
length how none or few of the Great So- 
ciety programs are working, then con- 
cludes that the way to avoid riots is to 
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spend more money for more of the same; 
for example, rent supplements, model 
cities, urban renewal, wars on poverty, 
and so forth. 

How much more ought to come out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers boggles the 
imagination, so much so that not even 
Governor Kerner was willing to say how 
much. This is probably the kind of rec- 
ommendation that might have been ex- 
pected of a commission that blames the 
riots on the vast elements of our society 
who do not go around smashing windows 
and looting stores, and vindicates those 
who do. It is full of comments about 
white racism but ignores as insignificant 
black racists such as Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael. 

If the only way to avoid new racial 
outbreaks and violence in our cities is to 
spend money we do not have, for pro- 
grams which do not work, then we are 
indeed a nation in crisis. A panel which 
can come up with such naive and un- 
realistic recommendations is hardly 
worth the cost. I hope our people, their 
elected representatives and the “national 
will,” shall do better. 


WISE PROPOSAL WOULD LET 
ANIMALS LIVE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, following 
the publication of an article by William 
E. Scheele, director of the natural sci- 
ence museum and nature writer, in the 
Cleveland Press on February 24, many 
of my constituents wrote to me in sup- 
port of H.R. 11618, known as the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

This very meritorious bill has been 
reported out of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and will be 
come before us shortly. Believing that 
Mr. Scheele’s article will be of interest 
to all my colleagues and other readers 
of the Recor. I include it as part of my 
remarks: The article follows: 

WISE PROPOSAL WOULD LET ANIMALS LIVE 

(By William E. Scheele) 

The disgraceful animal import situation 
which exists in the pet trade and similar 
enterprises relating to rare animals has fi- 
nally led our government to propose a bill 
which deserves everyone’s attention. H.R. 
11618 is designed to protect endangered spe- 
cies of animals and has been favorably re- 
ported by the full committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

It is vitally important to enact this bill 
into law and action upon it is due shortly. 
Simply stated, the bill prevents importation 
into the United States of any species threat- 
ened with extinction except by special permit 
from the Secretary of the Interior, Equally 
important, the bill is also designed to prevent 
the interstate shipment of any wildlife taken 
contrary to state laws. 

Huge sums of money are spent annually 
by smugglers and poachers throughout the 
world. Their goal is to satisfy the American 
and European markets in the fur, leather, 
pet and curio market, and the research ani- 
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mal trade. Some unscrupulous zoos and ani- 
mal fanciers also contribute to this market. 

At Kennedy Airport alone between June 25 
and September 11 of last year, approximately 
20,000 birds, 4,000 primate and 6,000 reptiles 
and amphibians were declared as imports. In 
foreign countries, bird collectors may receive 
as little as one cent per bird yet they capture 
so many that their earnings often exceed 
prevailing local wages. 

Efficient modern capture methods allow 
these men to totally wipe out a bird popula- 
tion in areas corresponding in size to local 
counties, or in some cases, state sized ter- 
ritories, 

For example, Colombia is known the world 
over for its wealth of bird life. There is an 
incredible list of species to be found there 
and yet within the past 20 years, at least 500 
of these listed have been made extinct. This 
is an incredibly bad record. 

The brilliant cock-of-the-rock which is 
well known to zoo visitors commands a very 
high price. It is rellably known that at least 
50 of these birds die for each one that ap- 
pears as a surviving cage bird. 

Also from Colombia, there is an annual 
record for just one port of more than 100,000 
baby caimans shipped as skins for the curio 
trade, These are the gruesome little stuffed 
alligators people buy as jokes and which most 
housekeepers throw away at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The reliable zoo organizations of the world 
have all passed legislation within their pro- 
fessional groups aimed at blackballing un- 
scrupulous collectors and refusing to pur- 
chase rare animals that have been obtained 
illegally. This helps a great deal, but research 
labs and private zoos are not restricting their 
purchases and until bills such as H.R. 11618 
are passed, our government agencies are al- 
most powerless to apprehend and prosecute 
violators once imported captives have passed 
the point of importation. 


A PRELIMINARY CRITIQUE OF THE 
REPORT ON CIVIL DISORDERS BY 
THE PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders appointed by the Presi- 
dent has made its report, the important 
thing for the Congress to do is to hold 
extensive public hearings on this report. 

I am afraid that an erroneous belief 
has grown up that an executive report 
can take the place of a congressional 
study. An executive report can provide a 
good base upon which to conduct the 
public hearings of the congressional com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over the vari- 
ous subject matters touched on by the 
report but they can do little more than 
that. Executive reports cannot by their 
very nature be a substitute for public 
hearings where the witnesses and the ad- 
vocates of different theories testify in 
public under cross examination and un- 
der the discipline of refuting the diver- 
gent theories advanced by their intellec- 
tual peers. 

Yet in recent years we have seen great 
efforts to have executive reports by blue- 
ribbon commissions supplant instead of 
assist the study and deliberative process 
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of the Congress. Three recent commis- 
sions issued reports on the military draft 
program and because Congress did not 
use these reports as the basis for con- 
ducting its own studies the Congress is 
no further along in coming up with im- 
proved programs for military manpower 
utilization than it was before the reports. 
The same situation exists in respect to 
the social security system. The Executive 
Commission reports have simply gath- 
ered dust instead of being utilized as the 
base for full blown congressional studies. 

The only reason the Congress has ad- 
vanced a bit in coping with economic 
problems of the day is because the Pres- 
ident’s annual economic reports prepared 
by the Council of Economic Advisers 
have been used as the base for extensive 
congressional hearings and studies. 

However, the report of the Commission 
on Civil Disorders in typical fashion is 
already being hailed as if it were a com- 
plete study rather than the beginning of 
what might be a very good study. This 
kind of approach will badly interfere 
with going ahead to conduct the exten- 
sive study that is necessary. Such a study 
can only be made if done publicly with 
the powers and facilities the Congress 
alone possesses as the representatives of 
the people. 

My preliminary judgment, after read- 
ing the report, is that the report might 
well have been written before any studies 
were made or any testimony taken. It 
expresses the well-known theories of a 
particular school of social, economic, po- 
litical thinking of our day which have 
been around for years and, in my judg- 
ment, the cause of much of the failure of 
our social and welfare programs. The 
first series of questions to be asked of 
the Commission is, Are your working 
papers available for others to see? If not, 
why not? If so, let us see them so all of 
us will know who were called as witnesses 
and what, if any, cross-examination was 
conducted? Let us see what studies were 
presented to the Commission for review- 
ing and who did the studies; what was 
the depth and what the comprehensive- 
ness of the studies; what were the tech- 
niques employed in making the studies. 

If this Commission is like the recent 
Executive commissions there will be little 
backup material available for scholars 
to sink their teeth into. In fact, the hack- 
neyed and unsatisfactory answer will be 
trotted out that in order that the wit- 
nesses be free to give their honest 
thoughts assurance was given that their 
names and what they said would be kept 
confidential. 

I hope the Commission did do some 
real studying and not just a slapdash job 
of gathering what material was available 
to backstop a report which had already 
been written. 

This is something that the appropriate 
congressional committees should im- 
mediately proceed to find out. Then if 
some real studying has been done, it 
can serve as the basis for moving for- 
ward to do the comprehensive job which 
is so badly needed. 

But the congressional committees, in 
my judgment, will do nothing of the 
sort. Any more than this Commission 
undertook to find out what the congres- 
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sional committees which had been study- 
ing and legislating in this area for years 
had done or why. For example, the Com- 
mission was critical of some of the 
amendments to the social security sys- 
tem adopted by the Congress last ses- 
sion and yet to my knowledge the 
Commission did not trouble to contact 
any of the Congressmen who had the 
responsibilities for conducting the 
studies that lay at the base of these 
changes. In fact, I would hazard a guess 
that the Commission did not even read 
the Ways and Means Committee report 
and debate, let alone the printed public 
hearings. Recognizable in the Commis- 
sion’s report is the propaganda being 
issued by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare criticizing the 
congressional action, and this propa- 
ganda is just an unfactual in the Com- 
mission report as it has been in the 
administration’s press releases. 

The pattern of the past executive 
commission studies is quickly being fol- 
lowed. Marquis Childs had an article 
in the March 3, Sunday, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch headlined as follows, “Civil 
Orders Report. Question Now Is: Will 
Study’s Warning Be Heeded?” The article 
goes on the assumption that Commis- 
sion’s report is accurate, comprehensive, 
and the final word. So the question is 
only one of whether the committee’s rec- 
ommendations will be followed, not 
whether the report is a factual one or 
propaganda designed to keep alive dis- 
credited approaches to poverty and to 
the Negro problems. 

The news columns of the same Sunday 
edition of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
report that all civil rights leaders in the 
St. Louis area hail the report as factual 
and the recommendations needed. Of 
course, a reading of their actual state- 
ments reveals that this is wishful think- 
ing on the part of the Post Dispatch. The 
fact that a Congressman like myself who 
has served on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee for the past 16 years, which commit- 
tees over the years have been trying to 
study these problems in depth has pub- 
licly stated that the report is hackneyed 
and does not get to the bottom of any- 
thing, is biased and its recommendations 
are in essence the tired old formula of 
“throw Federal tax money at it and it will 
go away,” is not even mentioned in these 
news columns. 

Am I not quoted because my views are 
so “extreme” or am I not quoted because 
the idea that this Commission report is 
the last word, not the possible beginning 
of a badly needed and necessary study, is 
to be drummed into the public’s mind? 

I will leave for a later time a detailed 
and definitive criticism of the substance 
of the report. Suffice it to say that 
nothing in the report is said about the 
80 percent Negroes who are part of the 
America we all cherish and who have 
contributed so much to its development. 
By innuendo these good people are dis- 
missed as “Uncle Toms.” Nor by men- 
tioning the fact that over 80 percent of 
the Negroes are in the mainstream of 
American society do I mean to minimize 
the problems they still experience in try- 
ing to become an even greater part of this 
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mainstream. But their problems are dif- 
ferent from the problems of the minority 
of Negroes, who, along with many—and 
more in number, white people, are not in 
the mainstream. 

I think it is about time to examine into 
this epithet which is so widely and 
quickly bandied about whenever the 
American Negroes who are part of our 
culture and who have made great con- 
tributions of their own to its develop- 
ment are mentioned. Are they indeed 
“Uncle Toms” in the derogatory sense 
that this word is meant to convey? In- 
deed there are Uncle Toms in this sense, 
Uriah Heeps, of all races, creeds and 
colors. When any minority group is try- 
ing to move into the main stream there 
will always be those who toady to the 
powers that be. But are the Negroes, the 
80 percent, who are part of our common 
American melting pot—Uncle Toms in 
this sense of the word? I think not, and 
those who believe this to be so need to 
stop their name calling a bit and come 
forward with some definitive proof if 
they think differently. 

If we do not analyze this name calling 
and stop it if it is unjustified what prog- 
ress indeed can be made toward the 
integration of our society? If every time a 
Negro citizen advances himself through 
hard work, decent living and character 
building he is called an Uncle Tom, how 
indeed are we to move these matters for- 
ward? Or the more subtle accusations 
being made against the Negro citizen who 
has advanced himself and his family and 
possibly moved to the suburbs that he has 
forgotten his people? Whether he has 
forgotten them or not—just the name 
calling? 

What is this business of making out 
that America is a white culture? Is there 
anything white or black for that matter, 
about the “Ten Commandments”? I 
would observe there is not. The “Ten 
Commandments” are eternal truths 
stated and restated in different words, it 
is true, but in essence the same, by every 
religion. By every culture. By every gov- 
ernment which has moved out of sav- 
agery. Is there anything white or 
black about the words in the Sermon on 
the Mount”—again expressed in various 
ways by most advanced religions? Is there 
anything black or white in the Bill of 
Rights of our own Constitution? 

The goodness of American culture is 
human culture, not white culture. The 
basic American values are human values, 
not white men’s values. And those who 
are teaching that the Negro citizen need 
not conform to these human ethics and 
values—on the grounds that these are 
whitey’s set of values, are doing a dis- 
service to all human beings. 

And those who attack these high moral 
and religious values in a taunting way 
by pointing out that whitey does not live 
up to them are just as much in error. 
Since when is the failure to live up to 
high ideals a case for attacking the ideals 
themselves? Rather it should be to re- 
emphasize these ideals and call upon 
whitey and blackie and every other hu- 
man being to try to do a better job of 
matching these ideals with daily deeds. 

I recall appearing on the same plat- 
form with the then majority leader of 
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the Senate, Lyndon Johnson. The occa- 
sion was a well publicized rally being 
held under the auspices of the AFL-CIO 
at the Armory in Washington, D.C., to 
call attention to unemployment around 
the country in 1958. 

Senator Johnson said, as soon as I 
leave this platform I am going back to 
the Senate and introduce a resolution to 
create a commission to go around the 
country to these areas of unemployment 
to see what we can do about it. 

I said, I thought the idea of creating a 
commission to study the problem was all 
right, but that I would suggest that it 
devote its efforts to studying the areas 
which had minimal unemployment be- 
cause I felt we would do a better job in 
helping those that had not made it by 
finding out from those who had made it 
what they had done and passing on these 
suggestions. 

In other words, I think it is about time 
we began “to accentuate the positive in 
order to eliminate the negative and in 
order to avoid messing with Mr. In-be- 
tween.” There has been an unhealthy ac- 
centuation of the negative, going on for 
years in America, somewhat like hypo- 
chondrism which aggravates the ills and 
stands in the way of correcting them. 

The purpose of these remarks is not to 
gloss over our shortcomings in meeting 
the high ideals we Americans, the prod- 
ucts of the melting pot, have set for our- 
selves. Quite the contrary, it is to con- 
trast the areas of failure with the areas 
of success to gain the understanding and 
the inspiration to move forward even 
more vigorously in identifying and elimi- 
nating these shortcomings. But when 
only failures are studied we lose the es- 
sential context with the successes, and 
in this process we may lose the very gains 
we have made. After all there are two 
ways of eliminating a difference of this 
sort—upward by raising the lower to the 
higher level and downward by lowering 
all to the lowest level. 


THE HONORABLE WILLIAM HENRY 
HARRISON TO SEEK REELECTION 
TO CONGRESS 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
age is a state of mind. Some who are 
young in years are old in viewpoint; while 
others, mature in years, have the vision 
and vigor customary in persons many 
years young. BILL Harrison is a man who 
combines experience, dedication, and the 
wisdom of age with an up-to-date outlook 
on our many problems at home and 
abroad. , 

It is typical of BILL Harrison that he 
would conscientiously analyze all aspects 
of the situation to determine whether he 
should seek reelection. 

The careful thought which entered into 
his decision has been examined in a fine 
article about my good friend and able 
colleague, BILL Harrison, by Willard Ed- 
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wards, one of the finest newsmen and 
political columnists in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, 
Feb. 17 1968] 
CAPITOL VIEWS 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, February 16.—For Rep. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison [R., Wyo.], as with many 
another member of Congress who has passed 
the age of 70, the time has come to face up 
to some questions: 

“Am I getting too old to handle the burdens 
and responsibilities of representing the peo- 
ple of my state? Can I stand up to the rigors 
of an exhausting reelection campaign? Should 
I yield to a younger man?” 

He made up his mind and announced this 
week that he would ask Wyoming voters to 
renominate and reelect him to a sixth term 
as the state’s lone representative. 

Harrison’s debate with himself, leading 
up to this decision, was revealed in a candid 
interview. It should be of interest to millions 
of voters who will be confronted with a choice 
between age and youth in scores of con- 
gressional races next November. 

It will not be an easy judgment. Voters 
will see, on one hand, an incumbent senator 
or representative, heavy in seniority and pres- 
tige but revealing the ravages of time; on 
the other, a candidate of youthful appeal, 
lacking experience. They must weigh the ad- 
vantages and handicaps attached to such 
rival candidacies. 

Not too long ago, the odds were all in favor 
of the incumbent. Reelection was routine in 
traditionally Democratic and Republican re- 
gions which have since yielded to the two- 
party system. However, the trend in recent 
elections has favored the younger candidate. 
The age level in both houses has been steadily 
lowered in the last decade. 


PLEASED BY YOUTH INFUSION 


Harrison, 71, considered this infusion of 
youth and vigor into the membership and 
found it good, particularly since it has been 
concentrated in the ranks of his own party. 
He has witnessed, as a result, the growing 
and refreshing independence of Congress as 
a branch of the tripartite system of govern- 
ment. 

The personal problem confronting him was 
one, he knew, which had induced a number 
of his colleagues to announce retirement this 
year. Some were just bone-weary; others 
knew they faced dangerous opposition. The 
retirees include senators like Bourke Hicken- 
looper [R., Iowa], 71; Frank Carlson IR., 
Kans.], 75; and Lister Hill ID., Ala. ], 73. At 
least seven House members of advanced age 
have announced similar decisions. 

But in Illinois, Sen, Dirksen [R., 72], the 
minority leader, is preparing to run again. 
In Ohio, Sen, Frank Lausche [D.], 72, is 
bucking the party organization which had 
attempted to dump him overboard. A big 
group of House members, over 70, some in 
their 80s, will seek reelection. 


HASN’T MISSED A WORK DAY 


In allying himself with this latter group, 
Harrison took cognizance of a truth obvious 
to any intelligent observer—that some men 
are old in mind and body at 50; others alert 
and mentally keen at 80. He, himself, appears 
10 years younger than his age and hasn't 
missed a day of work in a decade because of 
illness. He will rely on the vigor of his cam- 
pi to convince voters that he is in top 
physical condition. 

But his major weapon against the younger 
opponents he anticipates in the primary and 
general elections is one available only to 
members of long service. He is a member of 
the House appropriations committee, a prized 
position to be gained only by seniors. He 
handles funds for the interior and agricul- 
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ture departments which conduct operations 
vital to Wyoming’s mining and ranching in- 
terests. If the voters replace him, he will note 
pointedly, the state will have to wait a long 
time before it gets as powerful a voice in the 
executive branch. 


NEW IDEAS PROPOSED TO MEET 
PROBLEMS IN MIDDLE EAST AND 
TO DEAL WITH THE PLIGHT OF 
RUSSIAN JEWRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HO.iFIeLp). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, an en- 
tirely new concept has been envisaged 
by Congressman GRRALID R. Forp, the 
leader of the Republican Party in the 
House of Representatives, to alleviate the 
plight of the Soviet Union’s Jewish resi- 
dents who face extinction as a religious 
group. 

A detailed proposal was advanced in 
the minority leader’s remarkable speech 
on February 28, wherein he presented 
a compelling review of the Russian Jew- 
ish situation and the developments in the 
Middle East following the 6-day war 
last June. His program for effective ac- 
tion on these problems is of historic sig- 
nificance. 

On the question of Soviet Jewry, the 
distinguished minority leader has served 
notice both on the Kremlin and the ad- 
ministration of our own country that 
action must be taken to prevent the liqui- 
dation of Judaism in the U.S.S.R. Mr. 
Forp very correctly stated that the con- 
science of the world was not aroused 
until too late when Nazi genocide mur- 
dured more than 6 million Jews. 

Mr. Ford noted that Federal laws now 
require that all business concerns trad- 
ing with our Government treat em- 
ployees on a nondiscriminatory basis. He 
has suggested that this antibias concept 
be applied to our trade relations with the 
Soviet Union. The Kremlin wants cer- 
tain things from us. We can use this to 
dramatize to the Kremlin that the Gov- 
ernment cares about the fate of the Jews 
of Russia. 

The administration has expressed it- 
self on the racist policies of Rhodesia 
and South Africa. Why not add an anti- 
bias clause to all legislation desired by 
Russia—whether an airline agreement, a 
trade pact, or anything else? 

This would dramatize to the Kremlin 
that religious prejudice is bad business in 
terms of world trade and commerce. 

The Ford concept can be a break- 
through, a beacon of hope to the isolated 
Jews of Russia. Mr. Fonp is telling those 
unfortunate people that the world has 
not forgotten nor abandoned them. He 
has correctly observed that things can 
be done by the U.S. Government, to ef- 
fectively help Russian Jewry—but no 
such policy exists in the Johnson admin- 
istration. 

On the Middle East issue, Americans 
of all faiths will find important points 
in Mr. Fonp's evaluation of recent de- 
velopments. He has revealed how the 
President’s preoccupation with Vietnam 
has allowed the Russians to exploit a 
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vacuum in the Mediterranean. The Rus- 
sians are penetrating that region to the 
great danger not only of Israel but also 
to the jeopardy of America and all tree 
nations. 

Instead of authorizing the sale of Phan- 
tom jet fighters sought by Israel, the ad- 
ministration has trained Arab pilots in 
Texas. While Prime Minister Eshkol of 
Israel was a guest at the L.B.J. Ranch, 
Arab pilots were flying over his head in 
US. Starfighter jets. 

Mr. Forp’s address will provide in- 
sights and inspiration to many Members 
of this Congress. It was delivered before 
the Jewish Men’s Club, East Rockaway, 
N.Y. Under unanimous consent I place 
it in the Recorp so that Mr. Forp’s vision 
port serve as a guideline to essential 
action: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD 
BEFORE THE JEWISH MEN’s CLUB AT EAST 
Rockaway, N.Y. 


Tonight I would like to share with you 
some of my thoughts on developments in the 
Middle East. 

While our Government has been preoccu- 
pied with events in the Far East, the Soviet 
Union has turned the massive set-back of 
last June’s Six-Day War into a victory in 
terms of regional penetration. 

The Administration has developed no de- 
finitive policy to meet the problems of this 
region. There has been talk of “five points”, 
and so forth, but mainly we have drifted. 

Tonight there is talk of United Nations 
sponsored peace talks. But the details are ob- 
scure. I feel that the State of Israel would 
be well-advised to retain territories presently 
occupied and not budge until such time as 
appropriate mutual arrangements are made 
in face-to-face talks agreeable to both sides. 
Previous experiences with the United Nations 
would indicate the need for caution. 

The fluctuations of United States policy 
are such that I frankly have been unable to 
determine just what our wavering policy is. 
I think it is a non-policy. It is so lacking in 
reality that it is like an Arabian desert 
mirage. The harder one looks at it, the less 
one sees. 

In terms of United States policy, we are 
looking at a vacuum in the Middle East—a 
very dangerous vacuum. The power and in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union is flowing into it. 

Yet President Johnson did not even men- 
tion in his recent State of the Union message 
that a new power structure, very hazardous 
to freedom, had developed during the last 
year in the Middle East and Mediterranean. 
He did not call attention to the dramatic 
and aggressive Russian moves in that region. 

But the President used many words to ex- 
plain and justify his position on Vietnam. He 
has said many times that we are in Vietnam 
to draw a line against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

I cannot understand how we are keeping 
faith with our brave men in Vietnam, who 
are holding the line, when we are so mys- 
teriously silent about the end run the Rus- 
sians are taking through the Middle East and 
into the Mediterranean! 

The Soviet Union sought to exploit Amer- 
ican preoccupation in Vietnam last 
by instigating and aiding the Arab move 
against Israel. Yet an authorized spokes- 
man for the Johnson Administration an- 
nounced, when the outcome was in doubt, 
that we were “neutral in thought, word and 
deed”. 

The heart-warming six-day victory 
achieved by Israel was the only reassuring 
triumph of free men against Communism 
and aggression in a long time. But I have 
yet to hear our President publicly voice grat- 
ification that Israel, a free nation, has de- 
feated aggression. 
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The Russians, of course, are using the 
radical Arab regimes by proxy just as the 
Nazis used Spain in the 1930's—to test their 
new weapons. And, more important, to test 
the will of the democracies. 

Let us recall that the first time in history 
a surface-to-surface missile was used to sink 
a ship it was a Soviet Styx“ missile. The 
victim was an Israeli destroyer. 

The Soviet navy was operating in the area 
where an Israeli submarine mysteriously dis- 
appeared, suddenly and without trace, only 
a few weeks ago. 

The Russians have embarked on a danger- 
ous game in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East. They are playing for high stakes. Brit- 
ain has withdrawn from commitments East 
of Suez. France has deserted NATO. The 
Kremlin is using the Arabs to turn the Medi- 
terranean into a Russian lake. 

Last year there were a scant half-dozen 
Russian naval ships in the Mediterranean. 
Now there are about 50, almost on a par 
with the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 

The Russians are moving to outflank 
NATO’s land-based defenses. In the north, 
the Russians made the Baltic a virtual Red 
Sea. Their warships in the Baltic now out- 
number NATO forces 5 to 1. 

A massive Soviet naval program is under 
way. The Johnson Administration is failing 
to keep pace. We just heard a warning from 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy that the United States might 
be “unable to counter the rapidly increas- 
ing Soviet submarine threat” unless the Ad- 
ministration changes its policies on con- 
struction of nuclear submarines. Admiral 
Hyman Rickover has long been making this 
very point. 

Indeed, the Russians already have 55 nu- 
clear submarines to our 75 while possessing 
305 conventional submarines to our 80. 

There are also the questions of deficien- 
cies in Administration planning to meet the 
new Mach 3 Soviet jet interceptor which 
flies over 1800 miles per hour. 

And now we hear that the Russians are 
rapidly closing the missile gap with a mobile 
ICBM. 

Russia has the world’s fastest growing 
merchant fleet. Its tonnage will surpass our 
own by the early 1970's. Sixty percent of 
U.S. naval warships are 25 years old or older. 
The Russian navy is sleek and modern. 

The new challenge of Russian seapower 
and penetration of the Mediterranean may 
haunt us long after we finish with Ho Chi 
Minh. Soviet ships and submarines boldly 
shadow every unit of the Sixth Fleet. Now 
we learn that the Russian navy is shadowing 
even Israeli merchant vessels. 

The Russians have built two aircraft car- 
riers, the “Moscow” and “Leningrad,” sim- 
ilar to our Iwo Jima-type carriers used off 
Vietnam. The Soviet aim is to use such 
vessels for amphibious support in areas like 
the Middle East. 

We know that Russia is moving a newly- 
formed marine landing force, called the 
“black berets,” into the Mediterranean. They 
are aboard special landing craft that carry 
amphibious tanks. 

Meanwhile, Arab terrorists are talking of 
themselves as the “Viet Cong of the Mid- 
dle East.” The Israelis could be hit along 
the cease-fire lines by terrorists who retreat 
behind a privileged sanctuary in the Rus- 
sians moved in their aircraft carriers and 
amphibious forces as a screen to defend Arab 
territory. 

The Soviet Union has made it very clear 
that she actually supports the most militant 
Arabs. The Red Navy is operating out of the 
ports of Alexandria and Port Said in Egypt; 
Latakia in Syria; and perhaps soon from 
Yemen and Aden on the Red Sea, menacing 
the Indian Ocean; and from Mers-el-Kebir in 
Algeria, within range of Gibraltar. 

Is all this build-up solely to eradicate Is- 
rael? The objectives are far greater. It is the 
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dominance of the entire region and 60 per 
cent of world’s oil resources. It is the neutral- 
ization of Europe. It is the fate of Africa. 
It is even the future of South America, 

Already we see Russian gains. Three mem- 
bers of the Central Treaty Organization— 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan—are pursuing 
closer relations with Moscow. The Turks are 
building stronger economic ties with Russia. 
Iran and Pakistan, which received much aid 
from the U.S. taxpayer, are buying Russian 
arms. India is buying Soviet submarines. 

The Russians have resupplied the Arabs 
with even more modern weapons than those 
lost in the war last June. Soviet military of- 
ficers are to be found advising at every 
echelon of command in the Egyptian armed 
forces. Russian heavy bombers, manned by 
Soviet Air Force crews, have flown from 
Egyptian air bases. 

The Chinese Communist radio broadcast 
from Peking in Arabic on February 18 that 
Arab terrorists were inspired by the Viet 
Cong. A spokesman for the Arab terrorist 
group stated in Damascus that “our battles 
in. the occupied territory enjoy increasing 
support from the Arab masses there. We have 
thoroughly understood Chairman Mao’s 
teachings about the relations between the 
popular army and the people, which are 
similar to the relations between the fish and 
the water.” 

A few days later, the Chairman of the 
Egyptian National Assembly, Anwar Sadat, 
Nasser’s right-hand man, cabled North Viet- 
nam and North Korea of Arab support in 
the “struggle against aggression” and ex- 
pressed “solidarity in the struggle against 
the racists.” 

Mr. Sadat was in Washington last year as 
a guest of the Administration. The Arab 
press and radio also voiced hope that such 
persons as H. Rap Brown and Stokely Car- 
michael provide American cities with a 
“Viet Cong” summer. 

The official radio of Jordan broadcast a 
defense of Soviet naval operations in the 
region. The Jordanians said this was merely 
a move to defend the Arabs against Israel. 

What was President Johnson’s response to 
all this? The Administration announced 
that tanks, artillery, and even F-104 Star- 
fighter supersonic jets were being provided 
to Jordan, The Jordanian armed forces are 
still linked with a unified Arab high com- 
mand advised by Russian generals. The Arab 
terrorists, known as the “El Fatah,” operate 
from Jordanian territory frequently with 
the assistance of the Jordanian army. 

On the very day that the announcement 
of arms for Jordan was published in Wash- 
ington, the terrorist attacks from Jordan 
reached such intensity that Israeli armed 
forces were forced to bomb bases of 
sion on the east bank of the river that serves 
as the cease-fire line. 

The Arab terrorists are already using Rus- 
sian and Chinese machine-guns and mines 
of types used in Vietnam. Now they will have 
heavy weapons—financed, no doubt, by our 
taxpayers. 

The Administration maintained that 
supplying arms to Jordan was necessary to 
maintain the throne of King Hussein. If he 
goes, they say, the extremists might come, It 
seems to me that the extremists are al- 
ready there. 

The least that the Administration could 
have asked from Jordan in exchange for the 
arms is that she make peace with Israel. 
That seems a reasonable enough condition. 
There is also the very real danger that arms 
shipped to the shaky Hussein regime may 
end up in other thanks. It is like sending our 
F-104's “to whom it may concern.” 
It the Soviet military experts need any of 
these arms for testing, to perfect methods for 
destroying our forces in Vietnam, they need 
-only apply to their Arab friends. 

I must note that President Johnson, while 
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he has authorized supersonic jet fighters for 
the Arabs, has agreed only to sell some sub- 
sonic Douglas Skyhawks to Israel. The trans- 
action with Israel was signed two years ago. 
The planes are, for the greatest part, as yet 
undelivered, They are allowed to trickle out, 
one by one, It will be 1969 before Israel gets 
all of them. 

Israel meanwhile noted the Soviet escala- 
tion in the region against a und of 
French cancellation of all supersonic jets 
ordered by the Israelis. 

An application was made by Israel to buy 
50 supersonic Phantom jets from the United 
States to meet current needs because of the 
new situation, President Johnson has defer- 
red action. It has been hinted that the 
planes may be sold next Autumn, at the 
time of the election. 

Those Phantom jets should be on their 
way now. They are vital to Israel’s deterrent 
capacity. It takes time to train pilots, 
technicians, and mechanics for such so- 
phisticated equipment. 

Can Israel’s friends really believe the 
Johnson Administration's promises? 

The 1964 plank on the Middle East in the 
Democratic Platform solemnly promised to 
guard “against the dangers of a military 
imbalance resulting from Soviet arms ship- 
ments”. Is the Administration doing this 
by shipping U.S. arms to some Arabs to 
balance the Russian arms received by other 
Arabs—with all the guns pointing against 
Israel? 

Let me pause here to ask: Where is our 
national self-respect? The Egyptians have 
burned down our consulates, spit on the 
American flag, abused U.S. citizens, severed 
diplomatic relations, lied about our role in 
the six-day war, collaborated with the Com- 
munists, praised North Korea for seizing the 
Pueblo, congratulated the Viet Cong for the 
Tet offensive—and yet the Administration 
still insists that we buy Egyptian cotton. 

Are we to impose a travel tax on Ameri- 
cans visiting, for instance, in Israel—but 
permit dollars to go to Egypt to support the 
Russian munitions industry? 

I have heard reports in Washington that 
the Administration is eager to resume rela- 
tions with Egypt in hopes of wooing Nasser 
by resuming aid to his government. 

We would do much better to spend such 
sums for the strengthening of the Sixth 
Fleet. 

If it is desirable to draw a line in Vietnam, 
why permit the Arab “Viet Cong” to rampage 
across the cease-fire lines in the Middle East? 

Why is President Johnson still training 25 
Arab pilots, from Jordan, at U.S. airbases in 
Texas? It is ironic that while Prime Minister 
Eshkol of Israel was a guest at the LBJ 
Ranch, Arab pilots were flying over his head 
in Star-fighter jets. 

Let us now leave the Middle East to discuss 
a related and timely issue involving the 
Soviet Union. 

The conscience of the world was not 
aroused until too late when Nazi genocide 
liquidated over six million Jewish people in 
Europe. Today we find a cruel irony. Some of 
the survivors of Nazism, those who reside in 
the Soviet Union, find themselves again sub- 
jected to discriminatory treatment because of 
their religious faith. 

The Government of the Soviet Union has 
embarked on a subtle campaign of cultural 
genocide, to destroy the Jews as a people and 


-Judaism as a religion. I have heard that there 


are only four rabbis, all very elderly men, left 
in the entire Soviet Union which has a Jew- 
ish population of over three million, This is 
because Soviet authorities have liquidated 
Jewish education, religious schools, semi- 
naries, and so forth, to the extent that no 
new rabbis or religious teachers are being 
trained. 

Jews in Russia are denied even the meager 
religious facilities permitted non-Jewish 
minority groups. Pressures against the Jew- 
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ish people have been intensified following the 
defeat by Israel of the Russian-backed Arab 

on. When the USSR severed diplo- 
matic relations with Israel last June, all exit 
visas for Jews were abruptly cancelled. 

It should be a matter of deep concern to 
all humanity that the Russians are scape- 
goating the Jews—in effect, holding those 
innocent people hostages for the behavior 
of the State of Israel, 

A wave of propaganda, reminiscent of the 
Nazi era of cruel caricatures, has flooded the 
state-controlled Soviet press. 

A number of the young Russian writers 
recently sent to jail for publishing ideas 
challenging the totalitarian concept were 
Jewish. 

Some of America’s most eminent citizens 
are persons of Jewish faith who still have 
relatives in Russia. There is a terrible an- 
guish in realizing that another generation of 
oppression and systematic cultural genocide 
may finally liquidate the once-flourishing 
Russian Jewish community. 

At times in the past, once when Taft was 
president and even as far back as the presi- 
dency of General U.S, Grant, the United 
States Government used its influence to ame- 
liorate anti-Jewish pressures abroad. Our 
Government has expressed itself on the racial 
policies of the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia, I do not understand why more 
cannot be done in Washington to let the 
rulers of the Soviet Union know that the 
Government of the United States cares about 
what happens to the Russians of Jewish 
faith. 

Some say that it is all to easy for an op- 
position political party to oppose policies of 
the Administration. In this instance I want 
very sincerely to propose a policy to help 
Russian Jews. No such policy exists in the 
Johnson Administration! 

I believe that Russia is responsive, within 
certain limits, to the pressure of world public 
opinion. I believe there are things that the 
Kremlin wants from the United States. Last 
year the Russians were very eager for the 
agreement to permit the Soviet airline, Aero- 
flot, to have landing rights at Kennedy Air- 
port. An agreement was made to exchange 
landing rights. The Russians remain ex- 
tremely anxious to expand East-West trade. 

It seems to me that the time has come to 
take affirmative action to dramatize to the 
Russians that we mean business on the issue 
of their treatment of minorities. When the 
next measure comes before the Congress in- 
volving East-West trade or a similar appro- 
priate bill. I will advocate an amendment. 
I hope with bi-partisan support, to express 
the sense of the Congress that the Soviet 
Union should display concern for American 
opinion in Soviet policies affecting the Jews. 

Our Federal laws now require that all busi- 
ness concerns trading with the Government 
treat employees on a non-discriminatory 
basis. I do not see why we cannot make such 
a request of the foreign nations with which 
we trade, with special reference to the Soviet 
Union. The notorious anti-religious policies 
of the Soviet Union might be ameliorated if 
the Kremlin comes to realize that such bias 
is simply bad business in terms of world 
trade and commerce. 

I am confident that a Republican Congress 
would enact such an amendment. 

It would keep the faith with the six million 
Jews who died during World War II. We 
grieve that some of those brutal murders 
could have been averted by more affirmative 
action by free people of other lands at that 
time. 


THERE IS NEED FOR AN INVASION 
OF NORTH VIETNAM 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there is un- 
easiness throughout the Western World 
about the military situation in Vietnam. 
The Communists have seized the offen- 
sive and despite heavy losses and in- 
ability to take and hold prime objectives, 
they are keeping allied forces off balance. 
For the first time since the serious build- 
up of U.S. forces began in 1965, we are 
on the defensive. 

There is no panic; the outcome is not 
in doubt, but new tactics are called for 
to reverse the present unsatisfactory sit- 
uation. We are fighting a strange war 
under difficult conditions. There is no 
well defined front and the enemy is 
everywhere. Supply is not difficult for 
him and as long as he has organized 
forces, he can keep fighting. 

This can be changed. It is important 
that allied forces gain the initiative and 
the invasion of North Vietnam offers fer- 
tile possibilities for this. The South Viet- 
namese Government is known to favor 
escalation of the war against the North 
and a recent Saigon newspaper called for 
an invasion of North Vietnam. The bril- 
liant success of the Inchon landing dur- 
ing the Korean war points to the desir- 
ability of a similar effort along the nar- 
row waist of North Vietnam, perhaps in 
the Vinh area. An amphibious attack 
north of the DMZ or an invasion through 
Loas along the infiltration route could 
change the entire complexion of the war. 
No longer would the North Vietnamese 
be free to attack at will in South Viet- 
nam. North Vietnamese troops in South 
Vietnam would be jeopardized by enemy 
forces in their rear—supplies would be 
threatened and the North Vietnamese 
would get a taste of the kind of war their 
Government is inflicting on South Viet- 
nam, 

The United States has ruled out an in- 
vasion of North Vietnam in order to 
avoid the risk of triggering Red Chinese 
intervention. Not so, the South Viet- 
namese. Their country has been openly 
invaded by North Vietnamese forces. 
They have been subjected to destruction 
and death and they have every right to 
fight back with the most effective means 
at their command. 

An obvious problem is the availability 
of forces with which to launch an in- 
vasion. However, both United States and 
Vietnamese forces are being increased 
and the fact of invasion would serve to 
relieve some of the pressure being ex- 
erted by Communist forces in South 
Vietnam. 

Wars are not won by defensive tactics. 
We are not winning now. A second front 
in North Vietnam could spark a winning 
offensive for allied forces. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE MUST 
BE RENEWED 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture announced the discontinuation of 
the Federal-State Livestock Market 
News Service to the Tulsa, Okla., stock- 
yards, 

This news is especially distressing to 
Oklahomans. The Oklahoma House of 
Representatives has passed a resolution 
calling for a rescission of the order, and 
I have personally written to Secretary 
Freeman calling for a reconsideration 
of this decision. 

The information made available by the 
service is not available elsewhere to 
ranchers. The ranchers in the area of 
Oklahoma affected advise me that this 
service is essential to them if they are to 
market their cattle at the best possible 
times and prices. 

For this reason, I would like to place 
in the Recorp the text of Oklahoma 
House Resolution 605, as enacted on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1968, and signed by Oklahoma 
Speaker of the House Rex Privett. 

The resolution follows: 

ENROLLED House RESOLUTION 605 


A resolution memorializing the Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to re- 
consider and rescind administrative order 
discontinuing the Federal-State Livestock 
Market News Service at Tulsa Stockyards; 
and directing: distribution 


Whereas, the Federal-State Livestock Mar- 
ket News Service at the Tulsa stockyards has 
been in continuous operation since Novem- 
ber 1, 1949; and 

Whereas, many livestock producers rely on 
bea information dispensed by this service; 
an 

Whereas, due to the order of the Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture federal funds for this service will no 
longer be available necessitating that this 
service be terminated March 31, 1968; and 

Whereas, due to the discontinuance of the 
service the vital information presently pro- 
vided will not be available from any source; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the second session of the thirty-first 
Legislature: 

SECTION 1, That the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is hereby 
requested to reconsider and rescind the ad- 
ministrative order discontinuing the Federal- 
State Livestock Market News Service at the 
Tulsa stockyards. 

SECTION 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution, after consideration and 
enrollment, shall be prepared for and trans- 
mitted to each member of the Oklahoma 
Congressional Delegation and to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 22nd day of February, 1968, 


THE SHARPENED CRISIS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 20, 1961, the AFL-CIO 
executive council prepared and issued a 
statement entitled “The Sharpened 
Crisis in Vietnam.” This splendid state- 
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ment, which I include in my remarks, is 
sound, logical, effective, and most appro- 
priate. This statement should be widely 
read. I have no recollection of having 
read in the newspapers any news item 
about this ringing American statement. 
THE SHARPENED CRISIS IN VIETNAM 


(Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, Bal Harbour, Fla., February 20, 1968) 
For nearly three years, the U.S. has re- 

peatedly offered to enter unconditionally into 
negotiations for ending the war in Vietnam. 
These offers have fallen on deaf ears in Hanol, 
Moscow, and Peiping. To demonstrate fur- 
ther its earnest desire for negotiations, our 
government recently reduced considerably, 
for over a month, its bombing of the Hanoi 
and Haiphong military targets. But Ho Chi 
Minh interpreted these peace efforts as proof 
of American weakness. Then, under cover of 
the Tet holiday, Hanoi proceeded to escalate 
its aggression by launching an offensive 
against the main South Vietnamese urban 
centers, slaughtering thousands of innocent 
civilians, turning the city streets into bloody 
battlefields. 

The latest escalation of terrorist warfare by 
Hanoi is a development of sinister interna- 
tional significance. In this connection, it 
would be folly to disregard the address re- 
cently delivered by LeDuan, General Secre- 
tary of the North Vietnam Communist Party, 
in which he emphasized that: “The theory 
and practice of the October revolution has 
helped the Vietnamese revolutionaries realize 
that national liberation must be linked to 
world proletarian revolution. The struggle of 
the Vietnamese people forms the spearhead 
of the world revolutionary tide.” This decla- 
ration should make clear, to even the most 
embittered critic of the President, the austere 
and painful reality of Vietnam, freed from 
wishful thinking, false hopes, and sentimen- 
tal dreams, 

Furthermore, for days prior to their on- 
slaught, the clandestine Communist “Libera- 
tion Radio” appealed to the South Viet- 
namese people, as Lenin did to the Russian 
people on the eve of the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. The so-called “National Leadership 
Committee” urged: “We exhort the officers, 
soldiers, and the police forces of the Saigon 
regime to side with the ranks of the people 
and to give their arms and ammunition to 
the revolutionary armed forces. Let us go 
forward together. The revolution will cer- 
tainly be crowned with success.“ The Com- 
munists appealed for and counted on a popu- 
lar uprising to welcome their raiders as lib- 
erators. In this, they failed dismally. The 
only place in the capital where the self-styled 
nationalist Viet Cong succeeded in winning 
some popular support was in the Chinese 
township of Cholon, 

It is still too early to estimate the extent 
of damage which this fruitless Communist 
attempt to seize power has inflicted on the 
pacification and re-development programs 
or on the recent progress made by the South 
Vietnamese in building constitutional gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions. Clearly, 
this aggression against the cities was an 
integral part of the Communist strategy 
aimed at undermining America's determina- 
tion and at strengthening those in our 
country who, wi y or otherwise, would 
have the U.S. submit to the dictates of Hanoi 
as the road to peace in South East Asia. 

This offensive has been of no decisive mili- 
tary value to Hanoi. However, it does show an 
unexpected Communist capacity to launch 
destructive attacks against targets of their 
choice, with the enormous yolume of aid from 
all other Communist countries, and testi- 
fies to the effectiveness of Hanoi’s under- 
ally built up in South Vietnam for more 
ground apparatus which has been continu- 
than twenty years. In the face of these de- 
velopments and their possible recurrence, 
there is a paramount urgency for the demo- 
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cratic allies in Vietnam to avoid all overcon- 
fidence and expand their social, economic, 
political and military moves to deter and 
defeat aggression, while persisting in their 
efforts to negotiate peace. 

The opponents of the Administration’s ten- 
acious resistence to Communist aggression 
have hastened to seize upon whatever ini- 
tial political and psychological successes 
Hanoi may have scored in its latest escala- 
tion of the war as evidence that our coun- 
try's policy is wrong and that we should get 
out of South Vietnam and all Southeast 
Asia. In panic, some academicians have 
rushed to conclude that the time has ar- 
rived for U.S. policymakers to realize that 
we have been defeated in terms of our orig- 
inal objective—to prove that so-called wars 
of national liberation do not pay and that 
we can stop them. 

This hasty conclusion is without founda- 
tion in fact. Vietnam is not the first or only 
place where the Communists have resorted 
to their so-called national liberation tactics. 
After World War II, they tried it in Greece 
and Korea and failed in both countries. They 
tried and failed in Malaysia and Indonesia, 
in Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. 
They have not had much luck with such 
tactics in Burma and the Middle East. Nor 
have they gotten far in South Vietnam, de- 
spite years of preparation, subversion, and 
aggression. They have already been driven 
out of most towns and the remaining fight 
in the cities is not going their way. In addi- 
tion, the Communists have had to pay dearly 
in heavy losses among their elite cadres who 
controlled vital rural areas and were trained 
for months for their operations against the 
cities. Since many of them were killed, 
wounded, or captured, the Communist grip 
on these rural regions will consequently be 
weakened. 

The destructive capacity of the Communist 
underground does not mean that Hanoi has 
the support of the workers and the people 
as a whole. In fact, the Saigon CVT Council 
has pointed out that the “armed Viet Cong 
propaganda teams” which “toured the work- 
ers’ neighborhoods, trying to hold rallies to 
influence the population against the South 
Vietnamese government and the U.S. did not 
attract crowds because of worker indifference 
and hostility to the Viet Cong.” We welcome 
the assurance of our CVT colleagues that 
“the terrorist campaign has only hardened 
the resolve of Vietnamese labor to resist ter- 
ror and oppression.” 

Today, the people of South Vietnam are 
fighting harder to “win for themselves” than 
France, the Lowlands, and some Scandina- 
vian countries fought against the overwhelm- 
ing Nazi onslaught in World War II. Clearly, 
there are situations where the first and most 
direct targets of aggression are themselves, 
alone, not able to conduct effective military 
resistance and must have massive support 
from countries thousands of miles away in 
order to defeat the aggressors and restore 
and safeguard their independence and secu- 
rity. We need but cite the plight of western 
continental Europe and the resulting neces- 
sity of our country entering the war against 
Nazi aggression and subsequently providing 
the European peoples with generous assist- 
ance for the reconstruction and recovery of 
their economy and free way of life. In the 
light of their own experience, the free people 
of Europe should have no difficulty in under- 
standing our country’s current Vietnam 
policies and the urgency of their supporting 
the struggle against Communist aggression 
in Vietnam. 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
appeals to the millions in our ranks, to work- 
ers everywhere, to the entire American peo- 
ple:—Strengthen the President’s hands in 
his persistent efforts to end the war through 
negotiations. We further pledge our full sup- 
port to the President in his determination to 
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achieve our country’s sole aim in the Viet- 
nam conflict—to halt Communist aggression 
against the people of South Vietnam. We 
pledge our all-out support to help the CVT 
enhance its effectiveness and enable it to 
play an increasing role in defeating Commu- 
nist subversion and promoting social justice, 
the development of democratic institutions, 
and a viable economy. We are confident that 
the CVT and all other democratic forces in 
South Vietnam will do their utmost to have 
their government speed rural reforms which 
will immediately give land to the individual 
peasant. Coincidentally, we urge our govern- 
ment to provide the peasants with the fer- 
tilizers and technical assistance which will 
enable them to raise their agricultural pro- 
ductivity and improve their living standards. 

Such reform measures, combined with an 
invigorated campaign against corruption, 
will facilitate the resumption of the pacifica- 
tion program on a sounder basis and firmer 
foundation. Such social and economic actions 
will rally the people of South Vietnam and 
strengthen the determination of our country 
and the efforts of our allies to halt the 
Communist aggressors and promote peace in 
South East Asia and throughout the world. 


ROCKEFELLER’S STRANGE 
THINKING 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, like 
many Republicans, I find myself some- 
what perplexed by the strange reasoning 
of Governor Rockefeller in not announc- 
ing his candidacy. He stated, according 
to the March 2 New York Times: 

I am not going to create dissension within 
the Republican party by contending for the 
nomination but I’m ready and willing to 
serve the American people if called. 


It is rather interesting to consider his 
opinion that he would cause dissension 
as a candidate between now and August 
but would not cause dissension as a nom- 
inee. Does he think Republicans will for- 
get? or that they can be brainwashed? 
Mr. Speaker, I travel this country very 
extensively and I can say without equivo- 
cation that whatever dissension Mr. 
Rockefeller thinks he would cause by 
“coming out in the open” is nothing com- 
pared to what it would be if by some 
perverse twist of fate he were to capture 
the Republican nomination. 

Maybe it is not so strange at that. His 
plan is obviously to avoid a confrontation 
with the Republican voters, sit back 
while the liberal press talks about his in- 
vincibility—never having a check taken 
at the polls to see—and then emphasize 
smoke-filled-room politics at Miami 
Beach to acquire the nomination. Re- 
publicans should summarily reject these 
tactics. 

He says he will run if asked by the 
GOP. Let us look at a few of the many 
reasons the GOP should not ask him. On 
his record, he is closer to Democrat 
thinking than Republican. Republicans 
in Congress have established a good 
record regarding economy in govern- 
ment and the fight for limited govern- 
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ment. How could Rockefeller campaign 
on these basic Republican issues? He is a 
Democrat-style big-government advo- 
cate and his own record in New York 
shows anything but economy. 

His record of increased spending, in- 
creased taxation, and increased debt in 
the State of New York makes it obvious 
that we would have no issue at all in a 
Rockefeller-Johnson confrontation. 

Many Americans thought Rockefeller 
sounded like a conservative Republican 
earlier this year when he made his oft- 
repeated statement that the people very 
well may be demanding more things than 
government can provide. Later, he un- 
veiled a budget which indicated he had 
not changed at all. His initial 1959 budget 
called for spending of $2 billion. Nine 
years later, it had soared to a record 
$5.5 billion and he asked for another 
$500 million in new taxes. 

His new budget is $856 million higher 
than last year’s. His last year’s budget 
was balanced with the aid of new taxes 
and a half-billion dollar bond issue. The 
January 9 New York Times headlines 
presented a familiar sight to New York 
taxpayers. It proclaimed: “Rockefeller’s 
Tax Plan: A 20 Percent Income Sur- 
charge, ‘Gas’ and Business Rises.” 

New York taxpayers, already among 
the hardest hit in the Nation, were asked 
for even more under the Rockefeller plan. 
He now seeks a 20-percent surcharge on 
their income tax. He asked for higher 
gasoline, liquor, and parimutuel levies. 
Corporation and utility taxes are slated 
for increases of as much as 50 percent. 

This budget certainly puts to rest any 
effort at portraying him as a tight-fisted 
administrator. Tax and spend seems 
to be his theme. Many of us are afraid 
that L. B. J. could campaign as the 
more conservative of the two—with some 
justification. 

TRADE WITH THE ENEMY 


Another basic issue distinguishing the 
parties is the matter of dealing with 
world communism. Most Republicans are 
opposed to the Johnson administration’s 
effort to “build bridges” to aid the Com- 
munists. Rockefeller would again negate 
this issue. In January 1967, the New York 
Times announced the formation of an 
alliance between Cyrus Eaton and the 
Rockefeller brothers with the avowed 
purpose of trading with our Communist 
enemies. 

It is this way with issue after issue. It 
is impossible to figure out the type of 
campaign Nelson Rockefeller could wage 
against the President except to outspend 
him and outpromise him. Republicans 
can take very little consolation from the 
prospects of this type of candidacy. 

THE “ADD STRENGTH” MYTH 

The next myth that the Rockefeller 
press agents have tried to create is the 
premise that Rocky would add strength 
to the ticket and lead us in a Republi- 
can sweep this fall. His record also 
negates this false notion. It is inconceiva- 
ble that anyone could fall for this notion 
after studying his record. Look at his 
“success” in carrying his own campaign 
to the people of New York. He has gotten 
weaker each time he went before the 
voters and dropped to 44 percent in 1966: 
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NEW YORK STATE GUBERNATORIAL VOTE FOR 1958, 1962, 


AND 1966 
Candidate Votes Percentage 
1958 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (Republican) 3, 126,929 54.74 
Averell Harriman (Democrat)_.....- 2, 269, 969 39.74 
283, 926 4.97 
31, 658 .55 
1962 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (Republican) 3, 081, 587 53. 0 
Robert M. Morgenthau (Democrat)... 2, 309, 743 39.79 
Robert M. Morgenthau Waden 242,675 4.18 
Richard Garza ialist Worker, 19, 698 34 
Eric Hass (Socialist ee Se 9, 76 17 
David H. Jaquith (Conservative) 141,877 2.40 
1966 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (Republican). 2, 661, 891 44.8 
Frank D. O'Connor (Democrat). 2, 258, 784 38. 0 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (Liberal) 513, 350 8.6 
Paul Adams (Conservative). m 3,521 8.6 


As I pointed out in my remarks on 
the floor on February 21, Rockefeller’s 
coattails have been very weak in his own 
State of New York. When he first ran 
for office there were 26 Republican Con- 
gressmen and only 17 Democrats. Dur- 
ing the 10 years which followed and his 
three campaigns, New York fell far be- 
hind the rest of the Nation with Rocke- 
feller’s brand of Republicanism. How- 
ever, some still think he would sweep 
Republicans into office throughout the 
country. Look at what has happened in 
New York. After 10 years of Rockefeller, 
the Republicans have only 15 Congress- 
men and the Democrats have 26. Some 
progress with Rocky heading the ticket. 

While Michigan was picking up five 
Republican Congressmen in 1966, Ohio 
gaining five and other industrial States 
making similar progress in knocking off 
incumbent Democrats, not one Demo- 
crat was defeated in New York when 
Governor Rockefeller was running for 
reelection. Many one-term Democrats 
were returned. New York was a Demo- 
crat fortress against the nationwide Re- 
publican tide. When Rocky first ran for 
office there were 91 Republicans in the 
State legislature; today there are only 
69. 

There were 34 Republican State sen- 
ators when he first ran for Governor; 
today there are 31. Where is his record of 
helping Republicans He has done pre- 
cious little for anyone except himself and 
this talk of adding strength to the Re- 
publican ticket is pure fantasy. 

If anything, as columnist Raymond 
Moley put it, “the GOP is dying in his 
hands.” 

A PATSY FOR LABOR BOSSES 


Rockefeller probably showed his true 
self best in the way he knuckled under to 
the labor bosses in the recent garbage 
strike in New York City. Mayor John 
Lindsay put it best when he said: 

The central issue in this reprehensible 
strike is whether New York can be black- 
jacked into awarding exorbitant contract de- 
mands to a union. 

The city will not submit. I will not pay 
blackmail. We intend to fight lawlessness 
with every lawful resource we have. 


The liberal New York Times referred 
to the Rockefeller sellout as “rewarding 
this compounding of anarchy.” Editorials 
from the New York Times and the Wall 
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Street Journal shed great light on his 
handling of this situation and give a good 
indication of how he would handle na- 
tional strikes—indeed Communist black- 
mail—were he to ever become President: 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1968] 
THE GOVERNOR'S LEGACY 


The clanking of the sanitation trucks was 
the most welcome sound in New York yes- 
terday, even though it will take at least five 
days to end the health and fire emergency 
created by the avalanche of garbage that still 
chokes the streets. The even more damaging 
legacy left by the sanitation strike—the en- 
couragement that its weird settlement has 
given to the use of lawless force—will be 
much harder to eradicate. 

The takeover proposal Governor Rocke- 
feller intends to put before the State Legis- 
lature today adds insult to the injury he has 
already inflicted on this city—and every 
other in the state—by his torpedoing of the 
model law he sponsored less than a year 
ago to assure peace and equity in the civil 
service. Not content with overruling Mayor 
Lindsay in his refusal to pay “blackmail” to 
the sanitation lawbreakers, the Governor now 
seeks use of the state’s emergency powers for 
a sham takeover under which the city would 
be ordered to pay the bill for the settlement 
the Mayor rejected. 

And, of course, that would be only the be- 
ginning of the payments. The price has now 
gone up for the contracts New York must ne- 
gotiate later this year with its policemen, 
firemen and many other groups among its 
300,000 public employes. Even the sanitation 
men will be back in line again when the 
retroactive agreement the Governor has just 
handed them runs out at the end of June. 
The whipsaw will start with the elected offi- 
cers and negotiating committees of the mu- 
nicipal unions, each eager to outdo every- 
body else in the wage scramble. 

But the strike threats that will undoubt- 
edly accompany this process are by no means 
the worst element in the bargain morass the 
Governor’s political cowardice has created. 
The sanitation strike represented a mob 
action in which the rank-and-file trampled 
on the recommendations of its weak leaders 
and forced them to acquiesce in a tie-up 
that violated the constitution of their own 
international union as well as the law of this 
state. The strikers treated court orders as 
more trash to add to the garbage they were 
allowing to engulf the city. 

By rewarding this compounding of an- 
archy, the Governor has invited demagogic 
elements in every other public union—in- 
cluding those representing state employees— 
to wreck settlements accepted by their 
leaders and use their control over vital serv- 
ices to extort still larger payments from the 
overstrained public treasury. The union 
leaders who are so loudly acclaiming the 
Governor today may find themselves casual- 
ties of his unsound action. 

The proposal the Governor will submit at 
Albany today is dolefully reminiscent of 
those that were pushed through the Legisla- 
ture with bipartisan support two years ago 
giving retroactive forgiveness to the Trans- 
port Workers Union and other New York City 
groups that had won fat wage increases by 
calling strikes in defiance of the old Con- 
don-Waldin Act. That process of legislative 
partnership in rewarding illegality led to re- 
placement of the old no-strike law last April 
by the Rockefeller-sponsored Taylor Law, 
designed to make the strike ban workable 
by guaranteeing equity to public and public 
employees alike. 

The question every legislator will have to 
ask himself today is: What will be left of 
the Taylor Law or of the Office of Collective 
Bargaining, the instrument for labor peace 
established jointly in this city by the Mayor 
and most municipal unions, if the Governor’s 
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surrender is solemnized by the Legislature? 
And what becomes of the doctrine enunci- 
ated three decades ago by the father of the 
New Deal, Franklin D. Roosevelt, that “the 
paralysis of government by those who have 
sworn to support it is unthinkable and 
intolerable”? 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 13, 1968] 
UNBELIEVABLE 


Today’s believe-it-or-not: Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller solved the New York city garbage- 
men’s strike by promising the union a new 
state law directing the city to give in. 

Since public employe unions throughout 
the nation are sure to take notice, events are 
worth reviewing to enlighten everyone in 
places where labor relations have not yet 
evolved into New York’s ultimate refinement. 

The city and union leaders had agreed to a 
mediation settlement giving the garbagemen 
a $400 raise over their present pay, $7,956 a 
year for anyone with three year's seniority. 
But union stewards and members hooted 
down this settlement and coerced their lead- 
ers into striking. Naturally, this was plain 
defiance of a state law, sponsored last year 
by Governor Rockefeller, against strikes by 
public employes. 

Mayor John Lindsay refused to sweeten 
the settlement. It was already in line with 
increases for other city workers, and further 
increases would set off a new round of de- 
mands and public strikes. He asked the Gov- 
ernor to call out the National Guard to clear 
garbage-littered streets. 

The Governor, facing political debts to 
the garbagemen’s union and the threat of a 
general strike by city labor leaders, refused to 
aid the city. Instead, he set up another medi- 
ation panel which decided on a $425 a year 
raise, sweetened by greater retroactivity. The 
mayor refused to submit to even “a little 
blackmail.” So the governor got the union to 
agree to return to work when he promised 
a new state law allowing the state to take 
over the city sanitation department, pay the 
$425 raise and charge it to the city. 

Like other tales of the incredible, this one 
has its moral: If you belong to a union with 
control over vital municipal services, pay no 
heed to laws saying you can't strike. Flout the 
law, strangle the public by cutting off your 
services, refuse to settle until you've topped 
what the last union got, exercise your in- 
genuity to invent new brands of irrespon- 
sibility. Why not? Your control over vital 
services, the political power of the union 
movement, the whole ideology that strikes 
are sacred will eventually insure you get 
what you want. 

If you are not involved in such a union, 
though, the moral might be somewhat differ- 
ent: Laws simply outlawing strikes by public 
employes are not going to be effective in the 
present general climate of labor relations. 
Legislators who want to prevent those strikes 
could better spend their time reviewing 
things like labor’s antitrust exemptions, the 
lenient laws on union involvement in politics, 
and labor control of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Unless the labor movement's general power 
is trimmed at its foundations, in short, the 
expansion of public employes’ unions can 
only mean that the unbelievable will con- 
tinue to happen. 

PRECONVENTION STRATEGY 

Mr. Speaker, the preconvention strat- 
egy is very clear. The New York Gover- 
nor will only become an avowed candi- 
date if it is absolutely necessary. The 
original plan was this: Rocky was not to 
be a candidate until he made his ac- 
ceptance speech in Miami Beach. With 
Romney out of the race and Dick Nixon 
making an excellent showing, the king- 
makers may be forced to make a change 
in plans. 
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The theory is to downgrade the pri- 
mary races. Liberal reporters are already 
saying that the primaries do not count 
except for Oregon, of course. Columnist 
Richard Wilson recently wrote an article 
in the Washington Star entitled “Oregon 
May End GOP Search for a Winner.” 
That is a nice trick. Oregon is the last 
primary. Oregon is the one primary 
where Nelson Rockefeller would probably 
do very good. This is a case of having 
your cake and eating it, too. 

The other preconvention strategy, in 
addition to touting the theme that 
Rockefeller is the one Republican who 
can win, is to indicate that he has broad 
acceptance among conservatives. I do 
not believe this is true. In a Time maga- 
zine article, for example, an effort was 
made to indicate that I might be recep- 
tive to the Rockefeller blitz. I sent the 
following answer in reply: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1968. 
The EDITOR, 
Time Magazine, 
Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: In the January 19 issue of Time 
you correctly identify me as a conservative 
and one of the original backers of Barry 
Goldwater’s 1964 Republican nomination for 
President. But you mistakenly leave your 
readers with the impression that I might be 
in some degree receptive to Governor Rocke- 
feller’s current calculated drive to gain the 
1968 GOP nomination. While I recognize that 
his presidential machine is rolling again, I 
do not favor Governor Rockefeller as our 
nominee, nor do a majority of the Republi- 
cans. In fact, Rockefeller is the one man 
who cannot unite the Republican Party. 

If, by some extraordinary perverse twist of 
fate, he were to be nominated by the con- 
vention in Miami Beach, I would have to 
consider at that time whether I could even 
support him for election. I do not expect 
to ever have to make that decision, but I 
can assure you my loyalty to my party would 
mean far more to me than his did to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller when he not only deserted 
the ticket in 1964, but was the chief architect 
of the lie and smear campaign waged against 
my friend, Barry Goldwater. 

I might add that those who think Rocke- 
feller at the head of the ticket would win 
additional House seats for the GOP are 

. Not only has the New York Gov- 
ernor failed to carry any additional New York 
GOP House candidates to victory, his State’s 
House delegation has lost Republicans during 
his three terms as Governor. In 1966, his 
Was one of the only industrial states failing 
to make major gains in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Rockefeller himself, in 1966, 
scored only a dismal 44% of the votes in 
New York (in 1958 he got 53% and in 1962, 
51%), while three others got the majority 
of the votes cast for Governor. The truth is, 
Rockefeller cannot win in 1968 and on his 
own record should not. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Representative to Congress, 17th District. 


UNITY AN IMPOSSIBILITY 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, Rockefeller’s 
chief shortcoming is not even these lia- 
bilities but the fact that he is the one 
Republican who could not unite our 
party. He was not only an architect of 
disunity in the last presidential election, 
he was, in fact, the originator of many of 
the smear phrases which were used 
against Barry Goldwater. It was Rocke- 
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feller who gave birth to the big lie about 
Goldwater’s alleged threat to social se- 
curity. It was Rockefeller who brought 
up the “trigger-happy” diatribe. Think- 
ing Republicans will remember his in- 
sidious part in the 1964 election and will 
want no part of him. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear a lot about the 
so-called 11th commandment. It is a 
good one. President Johnson and the 
Democrats have given us plenty to crit- 
icize. We should not, in general, talk 
critically about Republicans. On the 
other hand, equity demands that there 
be a 12th commandment: “No Republi- 
can presidential candidate should ben- 
efit from his own perfidy.” The 11th com- 
mandment should not apply to Rocke- 
feller because in so doing it would make 
him benefit from his own treachery in the 
1964 campaign. Those who caused dis- 
unity in 1964 should not now cry “Unity.” 

There are many impelling reasons why 
Rockefeller does not deserve serious con- 
sideration as the Republican standard 
bearer. Certainly our party cannot bé so 
destitute that it has to turn to his ques- 
tionable brand of Republicanism. Of 
course, he is the choice of Walter Lipp- 
man, Marquis Childs, and the liberal 
coterie of columnists who have never 
been for us anyway. This should make 
him even more suspect. I do not think 
that he is the choice of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Republicans through- 
out the country who Rockefeller is afraid 
to face. It is clear that he wants to pull it 
off at the convention. Republicans should 
be forewarned right now. Beware of the 
blitz. Beware of the brainwashing. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
February 23, 1968: 

THE GOVERNOR'S CAREER IN ALBANY SHOWS 
How He’p TACKLE PRESDENCY—HE PRESSES 
New APPROACHES TO Crry, MEDICAL PROB- 
LEMS, AND PILES Ur HUGE DEBT—BIG GAR- 
BAGE-STRIKE BLUNDER 

(By Alan L. Otten) 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Anyone wondering what 
sort of President Nelson Rockefeller would 
make—and a lot of people are wondering— 
might begin by considering a few items from 
his current legislative agenda for New York: 

A compulsory health insurance law, first 
such state law in the nation. 

New long-term low-interest loans to build 
and modernize hospitals. 

An urban teacher corps to recruit and 
train teachers for slum schools. 

Mobile geriatric teams to set up local pro- 
grams to care for aged mental patients. 

Tax incentives to attract businesses to 
the slums. 

A new state research center on heart dis- 
ease. 

Licensing of auto repair shops. 

Grants to help towns and cities figure 
out ways to pool police forces. 

These and a dozen other “new” and “first” 
proposals typify Gov. Rockefeller’s approach 
to his job. He is above all action-oriented 
there is practically no area of life—from 
education, housing and transportation to 
parklands, civil rights and the arts—where 
he doesn’t see a problem crying for govern- 
ment solution. His answers usually blaze 
trails ahead of other states or even the Fed- 
eral Government, 

COSTLY, TOO 

They're also expensive. His proposed new 
$5.5 billion budget, second only to Cali- 
fornia’s $5.7 billion, is up 18.5% from last 
year, and nearly triple his first budget of 
just under $2 billion in 1959. The budget 
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is precariously balanced with heavy use of 
bond financing, sharp cutbacks in far-reach- 
ing Medicaid benefits for the needy, and & 
$494 million package of tax increases, his 
fourth in nine years. Included are a 20% 
income tax surcharge and higher taxes on 
gasoline, liquor and business firms. 

If Mr. Rockefeller makes it to the White 
House, “this would be the national pattern,” 
a top aide predicts. “This is the kind of 
guy he is, the way he thinks and reacts. 
He wouldn't change just because he’d moved 
from Albany to Washington.” 

The Governor may never make that move, 
of course. His recent attempt to force an ex- 
pensive settlement of a New York City gar- 
bage collectors’ strike has revived conserva- 
tive Republican opposition to his nomina- 
tion, just when it had seemed to be dying 
away. The latest polls show a drop in his 
national popularity since January, and the 
Governor himself said this week that “only 
time will tell” whether his handling of the 
strike has hurt his national political stand- 
ing. 
But Rockefeller fans are still confident he 
will be a strong contender at the GOP con- 
vention in Miami Beach in August. And his 
chances are not so remote as to render un- 
warranted a close examination of the char- 
acteristics that his nine-year record as Gov- 
ernor, and his current program, indicate he 
would transplant from Albany to Washing- 
ton. 

A PRAGMATIST 


Some of these characteristics: 

His responses are pragmatic, rather than 
neatly “liberal” or “conservative.” He tends 
to the traditionally liberal approach in his 
readiness to spend taxpayer money and his 
willingness to meet labor demands. But he's 
on the traditionally conservative side in his 
program to make dope addicts take treat- 
ment and in his current request for more 
state police and relatively far-reaching wire- 
tap laws. He talks in one breath of ambitious 
plans to help the ghetto dweller, in the next 
breath of plans to crack down on rioters. 

He turns almost automatically to the “best 
brains” he can find for new ideas and an- 
swers and he seems uniquely successful, 
even critics concede, in getting such talent 
to help him. It's this success that enables 
him to keep churning out new schemes, 
maintaining a momentum rare in an ad- 
ministration in office nine years. 

Example: Over 100 of the nation’s most 
prestigious businessmen, labor leaders, edu- 
cators, and social workers spent two days 
last fall at a Rockefeller-summoned semi- 
nar to explore new national approaches to 
the problem of mounting welfare rolls, His 
follow-up task force is at least as top-drawer 
as one that President Johnson named more 
recently; the Rockefeller group, headed by 
Xerox Chairman Joseph Wilson, includes 
Ford Motor Co. Vice Chairman Arjay Miller, 
Inland Steel Co. Chairman Joseph Block and 
New York Stock Exchange Chairman Gustave 
Levy. It hopes to report early in May, well 
over a year before the President’s group. 

UNPOPULAR DECISIONS 


Though the Governor occasionally ducks 
tough issues such as state-church relations, 
he often makes unpopular decisions and 
strives to swing public support behind them. 
He has made it clear that his spending 
schemes do cost money and has proposed and 
fought for the tax increase to pay for them. 
Last fall, he campaigned as though running 
for office himself for a $2.5 billion bond is- 
sue to build more highways, airports and 
mass-transit facilities. He won, too, over 
strong opposition. 

He has shown expanding talent for work- 
ing his way with skeptical or hostile state 
legislators of both parties, partly by rally- 
ing public opinion and partly by private 
deals. At first inclined to resist trades and 
compromises he now is adept at dangling a 
judgeship or swapping other favors in re- 
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turn for votes. His current budget and leg- 
islative program will be trimmed, but he 
probably will win most of what he is seeking. 

Like many politicians, he tends to an “end 
justifies the means” approach that permits 
him to abandon principles and switch posi- 
tions. For the most part, this backsliding and 
flipfiopping has brought him a minimum of 
criticism: In his early years, he trumpeted 
his allegiance to pay-as-you-go financing, at- 
tacked Democratic plans to borrow heavily 
to pay for new state programs. Then, as his 
own plans grew more expensive, he not only 
embraced borrowing but outdid the Demo- 
crats in devising ingenious plans for financ- 
ing costly construction of university, mental 
health and other projects. And no one really 
seemed to notice or care. 

But the Governor’s plan to settle the New 
York City garbage strike has drawn criti- 
cism as an effort to curry favor with labor 
leaders and a betrayal of a state law he 
himself had sponsored to settle labor dis- 
putes with public employees. This affair 
shows that Mr. Rockefeller can make monu- 
mental miscalculations. He wanted to avoid 
calling up the National Guard to clean up 
the garbage, and reasoned that Mayor John 
Lindsay would have to agree that the end, 
to the Governor's proposed settlement. The 
mayor’s refusal upset the strategy. 

By and large, though, the Governor's nine 
years draw praise, wholehearted or grudg- 
ing, from most top New York politicians. 
“He has been an expensive Governor,” says 
one Republican, “but it takes money to do 
big things, and he’s done big things. New 
York will lead the nation for decades in 
quality education, clean air and water, 
health care and half a dozen other fields be- 
cause of Nelson Rockefeller.” Says a Demo- 
crat: He's been a better Governor, in terms 
of getting the things done that my party has 
always wanted, than almost any Democrat 
I could think of.” 

For all that, Mr. Rockefeller is not now 
close to winning the Republican nomina- 
tion. He insists he is not and will not be a 
candidate. He even says he feels no burning 
desire to be President—though talks with 
him and aides indicate that the desire may 
now be flaring more than a little. 

less of Mr. Rockefeller’s own stand, 
though, Michigan Gov. George Romney’s dif- 
ficulties on the campaign trail have liberal 
Republicans now looking more to Albany for 
their man—while Mr. Rockefeller’s strong 
showing in public-opinion polls had been 
persuading many victory-minded conserva- 
tives to swallow their doubts, at least until 
the garbage strike came along. 

The debate among Rockefeller supporters 
right now is over the best way to win the 
nomination: Whether the Governor should 
enter the Oregon primary, risking further 
revival of conservative animosities, or re- 
main a non-candidate until the Aug. 5 con- 
vention, hoping for a draft. Odds are he 
will take the second course, even though it 
risks letting Richard Nixon lock up the prize 
before convention. 

For a while, in any event, Mr. Rockefeller 
will have his hands full in New York fight- 
ing for his tax increases, his budget and his 
legislative program. 

g to sell his budget as a tight one, 
he has said some surprisingly conservative- 
sounding things. “We may well be reaching 
the point where the level of expectations of 
the American public is rising at a rate which 
is outrunning our capacity to raise the rey- 
enue on a sound basis—a basis that will not 
seriously affect economic growth and in- 
creased job opportunities,” he declared in his 
annual message to the legislature in January. 

The Governor and his aides claim they 
granted only $496 million of $1.5 billion of 
requests for increased help from local gov- 
ernments and school districts. The state de- 
partment of education asked $10 million to 
start the urban teacher corps; the Governor 
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budgeted $1 million. And even before the 
garbage set-to, Mayor Lindsay said that if 
New York City did not get more state aid 
than the Governor budgeted, it would “cut 
the heart out of the city.” 

LACK OF PRIORITIES? 

But there also are those who think the 
Governor still is doing too much. A Dem- 
ocratic legislator argues that Mr. Rockefeller 
has set no priorities and is trying to do 
eve . “A man who really understands 
government,” he says, “should have a better 
feel for how much the state can really af- 
ford.” 

The state spending increases actually are 
bigger even than they seem; the budget 
spending figures do not show the increas- 
ingly heavy use of borrowing. Not only was 
there the $2.5 billion transportation bond 
issue last year, but a $1 billion bond issue 
in 1965 for cleaning up polluted waters, and 
a flock of smaller bond issues backed by the 
“full faith and credit” of the state. 

There’s another widely used device: Self- 
liquidating bonds, which do not appear in 
the budget totals and do not require voter 
approval. These bonds are being issued by 
state agencies to finance middle and low- 
income housing, the mammoth state univer- 
sity construction program, new mental 
health facilities, new nursing homes and hos- 
pitals. Fees received from patients, students 
and housing-project residents go to pay off 
the bonds. 

One Democratic legislator figures that state 
debt of all varieties was up to $2.6 billion 
last March 31 from $897 million on March 31, 
1959, during Rocky’s first year in office. He 
estimates the total could be over $8 billion 
by March 1972. 

GETTING THE JUMP ON WASHINGTON 

Many Democrats, and some Republicans, 
contend that many of the Governor’s proj- 
ects aim more at enhancing his Presidential 
standing than at solving home-state prob- 
lems. One possible example: His welfare- 
study group. He loves to get the jump on the 
Democratic Administration in Washington; 
last summer, when Congress voted down rat- 
control funds, he jumped in with a $1.5 mil- 
lion start on a state program. 

“We are financing programs the Feds can’t 
find money for,” complains a state Demo- 
cratic leader. “If they don’t have the dough, 
we certainly don’t. He’s merely trying to up- 
stage LBJ.” Right now, critics say, the Gov- 
ernor is pushing a variety of urban-help 
programs because he thinks an “urban 
image” is a good one for a Republican Presi- 
dential candidate. 

The Governor maintains he’s just contin- 
uing to follow a plan of tackling one major 
area at a time—first education, then pure air 
and water and recreation, then transporta- 
tion, and now urban needs generally. 

In his current program, he’s pushing such 
urban-aid innovations as state loan guaran- 
tees for small ad medium-sized businesses in 
central-city areas, special job training allow- 
ances for trainees with small firms, funds, to 
help support local day-care programs for 
children of working mothers and special 
allowances to upgrade slum schools. 

There's practically no field where Rocke- 
feller men can’t reel off a string of stunning 
statistics. Any recitation of the Rockefeller 
record by his fans glitters with “first” and 
“most” and “initiated” and “biggest.” 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Many fans think his greatest monument 
will be the State University of New York, 
probably the fastest-growing system of high- 
er education in the country. Frequently, as 
the Governor drives to or from the airport 
here, he detours slightly to inspect construc- 
tion on the huge new Albany campus; when 
aloft, he orders the pilot to dip for a better 
view of the striking buildings there designed 
by Edward Durell Stone. 
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Rocky’s higher education record includes 
some $1 billion of projects begun since 1962 
and nearly $2 billion to start by 1975. In 1958, 
some 38,000 students attended a small string 
of mediocre teachers colleges. Today, 140,000 
students swarm over 29 major campuses, and 
the enrollment will swell to 300,000 by 1975. 

Below the college level, almost $1.8 billion, 
or one-third of the total state budget, now 
goes to local governments for school aid. 
This is more than triple the amount in the 
Governor's first budget in 1959. 

The $2.5 billion transportation bond money 
is being allocated for new airports, garage 
and maintenance facilities, highways, bus 
buying and high-speed mass transit facilities 
all over the state. The Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Authority, set up to improve com- 
muter and other transportation in the New 
York City area, will get a huge chunk of the 
money. 

New York probably jumped in faster than 
any other state to take advantage of Uncle 
Sam's Medicaid program, for the poor. “We 
went to Washington with a bushel bask: 
one Official admits. As a result, the state of- 
fered extremely broad benefits at first. Now, 
as the Federal Government holds down its 
aid, the Governor finds he must cut back 
state benefits. Proposed restrictions could 
disqualify some 600,000 now getting Medicaid 
benefits of one kind or another. He blamed 
the Federal Government for “breaking faith” 
but even with the cutbacks, the state pro- 
gram is very liberal. 


AGITATORS OF RIOTS GET A 
WHITEWASH 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, March 1, the press carried ex- 
cerpts from the summary report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders headed by Gov. Otto Kerner of 
Illinois. The Commission found that: 

White racism is essentially responsible for 
the explosive mixture which has been ac- 
cumulating in our cities since the end of 
World War II. 


As was to be expected, remedies rec- 
ommended by the Commission centered 
around massive Federal aid programs, 
and woefully absent was reference to the 
individual’s responsibility for maintain- 
ing law and order. Conspicuously miss- 
ing was the theme stressed by the 
President before the Nation’s Governors 
here in Washington that preservation of 
order “rests on the consent of our peo- 
ple.” Or as Archie Moore, the retired 
light heavweight boxing champion, 
bluntly phrased it: 

The devil is at work in America, and it is 
up to us to drive him out. Snipers and loot- 
ers, white or black, deserve no mercy. Those 
who would profit from their brother’s mis- 
fortunes deserve no mercy, and those who 
would set fellow Americans upon each other 
deserve no mercy. 


I believe that Archie Moore’s approach 
comes closer to the truth than the con- 
venient placing of the blame on racism 
of whatever color. 

The 1,000 hostile whites who were 
taunting open housing demonstrators in 
Louisville, Ky., on April 20, 1967, and 
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who responded to tear gas fired by the 
police with a barrage of bricks and 
bottles are certainly blameworthy. 

So were the 200 rock-throwing Negroes 
in Clearwater, Fla., on June 4, 1967, who 
rioted following an attempt by a white 
policeman to aid a Negro police officer 
trying to break up a fight between two 
Negro men. 

One cannot deny that conditions in the 
ghettos cry out for corrective action. In 
the area of housing, for instance, sub- 
standard housing for low-income families 
has no doubt added to the frustration 
felt by the underprivileged. But one can- 
not attribute to “white racism” the bun- 
gling and waste committed by the Fed- 
eral Government in its urban renewal 
programs, As the Commission’s report 
acknowledges: 

To date, Federal programs have been able 
to do comparatively little to provide housing 
for the disadvantaged. In the 31-year history 
of subsidized Federal housing, only about 
800,000 units have been constructed with 
recent production averaging about 50,000 
units a year. 


Presumably, “white racism” alone 
drove Jesse Gray, an identified Commu- 
nist, at a rally prior to the riots in Har- 
lem to call openly for “guerrilla warfare” 
to stop “police brutality.” 

And one might surmise from the Com- 
mission’s report that for the same reason 
Bill Epton, the revolutionary, stated 1 
hour before the Harlem riots began that: 


We will not be fully free until we smash 
this state completely and totally. 


The U.S. Supreme Court, in ruling on 
Epton’s appeal stated: 

Proof that the petitioner had actively par- 
ticipated in the formation of a group dedi- 
cated to armed revolt against the police un- 
der the direction of “block captains” and 
with the assistance of “terrorist bands” 
equipped with Molotov cocktails that the 
petitioner himself had explained how to use. 
In the context of this record, activities such 
as these can make no serious claim to con- 
stitutional protection. 


The Chicago Tribune of March 2, 1968, 
carried an editorial which also questions 
the validity of the Commission's report. 
I place “Agitators of Riots Get a White- 
wash,” in the Recorp at this point: 


Acrrators oF Riots GET A WHITEWASH 


The report of the Kerner commission on 
the 1967 riots is awash with tears for the 
poor, oppressed rioters. The disorders, said 
the report, “were not caused by, nor were 
they the consequence of, any organized plan 
or ‘conspiracy.’ ” No evidence was found, said 
the commission, “that all or any of the dis- 
orders or the incidents that led to them were 
planned or directed by any organization or 
group, international, national, or local.” 

The commission then went on to con- 
tradict itself by saying: 

“Militant organizations, local and national, 
and individual agitators, who repeatedly fore- 
cast and called for violence, were active in 
the spring and summer of 1967. We believe 
that they sought to encourage violence, and 
they helped to create an atmosphere that 
contributed to the outbreak of disorder.” 

This is plain evasion of a principal cause 
of the riots. Regardless of the incident that 
triggered each of the disorders, much of the 
blame must be placed on those who have 
been preaching anarchy, telling people they 
can violate laws which they feel are wrong, 
and encouraging Negroes to believe that all 
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their troubles are the fault of somebody else. 
If this activity has not been an organized 
plan to promote violence, what was it? 

Furthermore, it is impossible to believe 
that wholesale arson, gunfire, and looting are 
spontaneous, unorganized, undirected, or 
unprepared. Few mobs, whether they are com- 
posed of white, black, brown, or yellow men, 
are unorganized groups. The Kerner commis- 
sion was so eager to whitewash the agita- 
tors that it discarded a good deal of powerful 
evidence, 

After the Newark riot a commission ap- 
pointed by the governor of New Jersey found 
“no evidence” of conspiracy and said the vio- 
lence was spontaneous. The police, who were 
on the firing line during the disorders, dis- 
agreed fervently. The New Jersey State Pa- 
trolmen’s Benevolent association, which has 
16,000 members, set up a bi-racial commis- 
sion of its own to study the riot, and found 
much evidence of conspiracy. This evidence 
was ignored by the governor’s commission 
and by the Kerner commission. 

Before and during the Newark riots sniper 
classes were conducted in various parts of 
the city, according to John J. Hefferman, 
president of the police association. Agitators 
printed thousands of leaflets giving detailed 
instructions on how to make a Molotov cock- 
tail, he said, 

“First they would loot, then they would 
burn,” Hefferman added. “Much of the loot- 
ing was done without maliciousness by peo- 
ple who just wanted to keep the goods they 
took, but a lot of the looting was directed by 
agitators for the specific purpose of adding to 
the intensity of the riot.” 

Hefferman said the police investigation 
showed that agitators who had come to New- 
ark before the riot later went on to Plain- 
field, N.J., and to Detroit after order was 
restored in Newark. 

“Most of the agitators did not even get ar- 
rested,” he said. “They played it cool and 
dropped out of sight when things got going.” 

The police on the scene of riots are as well 
qualified to discuss them as the Kerner com- 
mission’s psychologists and sociologists. 


NAVY’S $16 MILLION WORTH OF 
WASTED MOTION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
and the Nation owe a debt of gratitude 
to our friend and colleague, Congress- 
man H. R. Gross, of Iowa, for calling 
our attention to what James J. Kilpat- 
rick has termed the “Navy’s $16 million 
worth of wasted motion.” 

The sequence of events involving the 
“big dish” move from Cheltenham, Md., 
to Sugar Grove, W. Va., is one more in- 
dication of the “Great Society’s” bu- 
reaucracy. I insert the following article 
at this point in the Recorp: 

Navy’s $16 MILLION WORTH OF WASTED 

MOTION 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Put it down as an inescapable fact of life, 
like weeds in the pea patch or dirt behind 
the icebox, that whenever a defense estab- 
lishment undertakes to spend $75 billion a 
year, there will be waste. When the waste is 
relatively small and results from ignorance 
or haste or the emergencies of war, it is 
pointless to complain, 
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But when a deliberate decision is made 
within the defense establishment to toss 
away $16 million in public funds, after re- 
peated warnings and the most careful ad- 
vice, it is time to raise a howl. Iowa’s Rep. 
H. R. Gross is doing just that. The Waterloo 
Republican has taken aim on the Navy's in- 
credible action in pouring good money after 
bad at Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

The very words, “Sugar Grove,” cause in- 
tense pain in Navy circles. It was at Sugar 
Grove, a remote hamlet in the Appalachian 
Mountains, that the Navy ten years ago pro- 
posed to build its “Big Dish”—a radio tele- 
scope of fantastic power. The project proved 
fantastic, sure enough. Before it finally was 
abandoned in 1962, some $64 million in pub- 
lic funds had gone down the drain. The dis- 
mal story has been often told. 

Not much had been publicly heard of Sug- 
ar Grove until a few days ago, when the in- 
defatigable Gross brought the chronicle up 
to date. It appears that the Navy for some 
years has operated a long-range radio station 
at Cheltenham, Md., near Andrews Air Force 
Base. In July of 1962, just one week after can- 
cellation of “Big Dish,” the then Secretary 
of the Navy, Fred Korth, came up with a re- 
markable finding and a capital idea, The 
finding was that Cheltenham was suffering 
from “an electronic encroachment problem 
which is getting progressively worse.” The 
idea was to move Cheltenham’s receiving 
unit to Sugar Grove. 

Now, the finding was remarkable because 
no one else, before or since, appears to have 
found the same thing. But the idea came 
along in Kennedy’s day, when Appalachia was 
very big, and what is good for Appalachia, etc. 
In a twinkling, the idea zipped through the 
mill, On Nov. 23, 1962, the secretary of de- 
fense approved the relocation project at an 
estimated cost of $3.8 million. 

Interestingly, this was done before any for- 
mal study had been made of the proposal. It 
was not until the following March that some 
Massachusetts consultants produced an ap- 
propriate report. They brought the glad tid- 
ings that Sugar Grove would be a superior 
site for the receiver, that its superiority “will 
be enhanced with the passage of time,” that 
the salvageable facilities of “Big Dish“ made 
the venture “impressively economical,” and 
that a receiver of “internationally exceptional 
excellence” could be erected there. No one 
has said a kind word for the project since. 

The Navy's own people began to get seri- 
ously upset at what seemed to them an utter 
waste. In July of 1965, the Bureau of Ships 
filed a report: The Cheltenham station “does 
not have a serious problem of encroachment.” 
Moreover, the Sugar Grove site presents se- 
rious technical difficulties.” Relocation would 
cost at least $13 million, and the new site 
would be “definitely no better, and in our 
opinion worse, than the present site at Chel- 
tenham.” 

In August of 1965, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks concurred: “Encroachment has 
not been a problem to date at Cheltenham.” 
The Chief of Naval Material agreed; in a 
memorandum to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, he described logistical problems at 
Sugar Grove and “strongly recommended” 
that the relocation plan be dropped, Subse- 
quently, a fresh study of the idea was made 
by ROA, at a cost of $200,000. The RCA ex- 
perts were not impressed: Sugar Grove does 
not appear to offer special or unusual merit 
as a relocation site.” The Defense Research 
and Engineering branch agreed. 

In the teeth of these repeated adverse rec- 
ommendations, the Navy plunged ahead, The 
chief of naval operations defended the proj- 
ect: A receiver at Sugar Grove “will be at 
least as good as it is at Cheltenham, although 
it may not be greatly improved.” In July of 
1966, the secretary of the Navy wrote Mc- 
Namara: “While there are no technical rea- 
sons which would dictate removing the ex- 
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isting receiving facilities from Cheltenham, 
the risks associated with relocation at Sugar 
Grove are acceptable.” 

The job is now under way. Contracts have 
been let for $5.6 million in preliminary con- 
struction. The new receiver, to cost $11.6 
million will be complete in December. There- 
after, it will cost one million dollars a year 
more to operate than the Cheltenham sta- 
tion. By 1973, upwards of $16 million will 
have been tossed away. No wonder Gross is 
howling. The taxpayers ought to be howling 
too. 


EFFECTS OF REMOVAL OF 
GOLD COVER 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the recent debate in the House, there 
were a number of us who commented on 
the possible reaction among foreign 
speculators, hoarders, and central banks 
if we remove the gold cover from our 
currency and make “every ounce” of gold 
available for redemption of foreign-held 
dollars, predicting that the psychological 
effect would be to have a “run on the 
bank,” so to speak. Others argued the 
reverse would be true. But recent reports 
of activity in the gold market are dis- 
quieting. More and more the position of 
those who opposed the removal of the 
gold cover is being vindicated, unfortu- 
nately. I would like to submit for the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House the 
following two articles which appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington papers, one with 
a London dateline from the Sunday Star, 
and a column by Hobart Rowen in the 
Washington Post: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Mar. 3, 1968] 
RENEWED RUSH ON GoLp Is PREDICTED IN 
EUROPE 

Lonpon,—Financial experts yesterday pre- 
dicted the rush into gold and silver that kept 
the dollar and pound under heavy pressure 
all week in Europe's jittery money markets 
will continue tomorrow. 

The gold rush in Europe’s bullion markets 
was still far below the crisis level of Novem- 
ber and December after devaluation of the 
pound. But dealers estimated that the fully 
100 tons of the metal, worth $112 million, was 
bought up on the London market alone dur- 
ing the week. 

Rumors were rampant throughout the 
week and each brought fresh sales of dollars 
and pounds and purchases of precious metals 
or the next best thing, gold and silver mining 
stock. 

PUBLIC STILL WARY 

The rumors were an indication that public 
confidence, which took a heavy blow with the 
Nov. 18 devaluation of the pound, has still 
not been restored. 

Financial experts said the rush also showed 
a widespread and growing belief the United 
States economy may be unable to support 
the weight of America’s commitments at 
home and abroad. 

The continuing drain on the Fort Knox 
gold supply could force Washington to de- 
clare an embargo on further supply of gold 
or to raise the price from the present $35 
an ounce. 

Experts believe an American embargo 
would lead to such a buildup of demand 
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pressure for gold that widespread unofficial 
sales would result at prices far above the 
U.S. parity level. 

WAIT FOR RUPTURE 

In Paris, Raymond Aron, respected col- 
umnist of Le Figaro, said yesterday, No one 
believes that Mr. Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler, despite solemn declarations, will de- 
fend the present parity of the dollar to the 
last gram of gold in Fort Knox. Foreigners 
are wondering only at what level will come 
the embargo on gold, the rupture of the offi- 
cial link between gold and the dollar.” 

The attacks on the pound Friday sent ster- 
ling to its lowest level since devaluation, 
closing at $2.4006 despite support buying by 
the Bank of England to the tune of an esti- 
mated $48 million. 

As The Guardian observed, the attack 
could not have come at a worse time for the 
British government, which is hard at work 
drafting a budget that is expected to produce 
heavy new taxes. Any further drains of the 
nation’s gold and foreign exchange reserves 
would mean the taxes would have to be that 
much heavier. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 3, 
1968] 


New SCHEMES To DEFEAT GOLD DRAIN ARE 
STUDIED 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

There are tremendous pressures through- 
out the world for an increase in the price 
of gold. It is now abundantly clear that if 
the gold pool nations hadn’t “fed” the pri- 
vate speculative market to the tune of $1.5 
billion in gold in just six weeks at the end 
of last year, the price would haye broken 
the $35 ceiling then. 

The corollary of that fact is that if the 
price of gold remains at $35, and nothing 
else is done, there will be additional serious 
drains on the world’s monetary gold stock. 

Thus, at the highest levels of Government 
in this country and in Western Europe, the 
question being asked is: 

How long should the gold pool continue to 
feed speculators $1 billion or more a year? 
What new arrangements might be made 
which permit the monetary authorities— 
rather than the speculators—to call the 
tune? 

Simply closing down the London gold mar- 
ket isn’t the answer, in the view of the most 
astute experts in the field. It would accen- 
tuate the notion that the speculators had 
won a considerable victory over the central 
banks, and probably persuade central bank- 
ers themselves to feel that the time had 
come to get rid of their dollars. 

A sophisticated variation of this idea, sug- 
gested by an Italian expert, would involve 
an agreement among the gold-holding na- 
tions to sell and buy gold only to each other. 
They would “freeze” the amount of gold pres- 
ently in international reserves, and forever 
bar the purchase of newly-mined gold. 

That would automatically create an “out- 
side” market in non-monetary gold with 
prices moving up and down at will. Presum- 
ably, it would accelerate the creation of 
“paper gold,” because the world would need 
some new form of reserves. 

But the plan, its backers concede, would 
not solve the U.S. balance of payments prob- 
lem, even if it took the speculators out of 
the gold market. 

But the most intriguing plan of all, now 
being carefully examined by Government of- 
ficials, is a dramatic scheme which its author 
thinks would finally eliminate the scramble 
for gold among central banks and speculators 
alike. It is being discussed only in strictest 
confidence, with papers marked “confiden- 
tial” to prevent leaks. 

It would establish an Account—probably 
in the International Mone Fund—into 
which each country would deposit all or a 
major part of its reserves—gold, foreign ex- 
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change, even the new Special Drawing Rights 
when they are created. 

All of these deposits would be lumped to- 
gether in one “pot,” and each country would 
be credited with its share—without differen- 
tiation according to the type of asset it put 
in. 


Then, each country would have a pro rata 
claim on the total account. Each type of 
asset—gold, foreign exchange, and SDRs— 
would be equally valuable and attractive, and 
thus there would be eliminated the current 
preference for gold—among nations as well 
as speculators—which is upsetting the apple- 
cart. 

The deposits would be transferable without 
limit—and if the big trading countries set- 
tled their balance of payments deficits 
through this account, it would put at rest 
the competitive race for gold. 

Gold would thus continue to play an im- 
portant role in the international monetary 
system, without a price increase, although as 
a percentage of total reserve assets, it would 
be declining while SDRs are increasing. 

German banker Otmar Emminger recently 
made a guarded—and not unfavorable—ref- 
erence to this proposal in his speech in New 
York to the National Industrial Conference 


What are the weaknesses of the scheme? 
It is clear, of course, that the major nations 
would have to be convinced that it is safe to 
transfer their gold and dollars to an inter- 
national agency. Questions of national soyer- 
eignty would be raised. 

Then, those nations—the U.S., France, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland—who now have 
& greater share of their reserves in gold than 
would hold true for the big “pot’—would 
wonder whether they’re getting the short end 
of the deal. 

It is hard to tell yet how the three Euro- 
pean nations who have big gold reserves 
would react. Ultimately, one hopes, they 
might go along with an international scheme 
to avoid a unilateral action by the United 
States. 

As for the Germans, Italians, the sterling 
area countries, and those who have been 
holding dollars—they all could be expected 
to look on the plan favorably. 

Combined with the SDR plan, the new ar- 
rangement would provide for a steady en- 
largement of reserves without an increase in 
the price of gold, which would promote a 
world-wide inflation and benefit the gold 
nations at the expense of the others. 

Realistically, to be sure, if the French and 
the Dutch refused to go in, the Germans and 
Italians might also be hesitant—not because 
they wouldn’t benefit—but because it could 
mean the breakup of the Common Market. 

Thus, any new scheme is a long and tor- 
tuous way off, and what appears to be a 
ridiculous business—the dissipation of mone- 
tary gold to hungry speculators in London— 
will go on for a while. 

But what convinces some insiders that a 
dramatic new form of international agree- 
ment will eventually come into being is the 
strong probability that this country—at some 
point in time, at some dwindling level of its 
gold hoard—will call a halt to the gold out- 
flow and make its own decisions. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON CITES 
CRUCIAL IMPORTANCE OF ADE- 
QUATE FUNDING FOR RENT SUP- 
PLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, the American people have been be- 
sieged with new ideas, new warnings and 
new program proposals on how to solve 
the problems of our cities. 

We have seen new offensives mounted 
in job training, youth opportunity, sum- 
mer employment programs and other 
aspects of the urban problem. Public and 
official frustration with the massive and 
complex urban situation has established 
an atmosphere which is conducive to 
the acceptance of new experimental and 
short-run programs. These, of course, 
have their place—they will in the long 
run better equip us with the know-how 
that will be needed for permanent solu- 
tions. 

I am concerned, however, Mr. Speaker, 
that we tend too easily to gloss over the 
importance of tried and tested ap- 
proaches to these urgent problems. One 
problem for which the administration 
and many Members of Congress, includ- 
ing myself, have suggested new and dy- 
namic solutions is the problem of pro- 
viding low- and middle-income housing. 
At the same time that I have supported 
programs for homeownership, for mort- 
gage supplements, and for housing proj- 
ects undertaken by nonprofit organiza- 
tions, I have urged expansion of present 
programs in this area, including the rent 
supplement program. 

I am concerned about the possibility 
that this program, itself only 2 years 
old, will be swept aside in the enthusiasm 
to try new and untested approaches. 

The basic living needs of disadvan- 
taged Americans in the slums of our cities 
are largely dependent on our replacing 
dilapidated structures with decent and 
sound housing. The rent supplement 
program is one vital tool for meeting 
this goal. It is most deserving of ade- 
quate funding in this session of the 
Congress. 

Rent supplement is a program under 
which the Government and private en- 
terprise team up to build new housing or 
rehabilitate old. The finished construc- 
tion is designed to house low-income 
families whose incomes meet public hous- 
ing requirements and who also qualify in 
one of several other ways. 

They must be displaced by governmen- 
tal action from their former quarters, be 
62 years old or older, be handicaped, live 
in substandard housing, or have had 
their present or former home destroyed 
or extensively damaged by a disaster. 

These families pay one-fourth of their 
income as rent and the Government pays 
directly to the landlord whatever is 
needed to make up the difference in the 
economic rent. This assistance is reduced 
as a family’s income increases and ceases 
when it meets the rent. At this time, how- 
ever, the family is not required to move. 

We see then that the rent supplement 
program is one which contains two very 
attractive elements: Incentive for the 
low-income family and involvement of 
private landlords and property owners 
instead of Government owned and man- 
aged public housing. 

So far, we have given a very timid 
go-ahead to this new approach to low- 
income housing. However this 2-year-old 
program has admirably demonstrated its 
value. This program must remain one of 
the mainstays of Federal efforts to pro- 
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vide housing in the cities, for the need is 
great. Tens of thousands of our less for- 
tunate families will benefit from an ade- 
quately funded program. Therefore, I call 
upon my colleagues to provide the neces- 
sary capital to bring the benefits of this 
program to eligible residents. of- every 
city in America, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HELSTOSK IT (at the request of Mr. 
MrntisH), for Monday, March 4, 1968, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, March 4, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Corman, for the week of March 4, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
HALPERN (at the request of Mr. Hunt), 
for 30 minutes, today; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Ho.irretp in three instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts to ex- 
tend his remarks following Mr. BING- 
HAM, Of New York. 

Mr. WHITENER and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Kornecay and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA to extend his remarks 
immediately preceding the vote on H.R. 
15147. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hunt) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

. DEL CLAWSON. 

Bog Witson in four instances. 
. TaLcott in two instances. 

. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

. HORTON. 

. Porr in two instances. 

. HARRISON. 

. CAHILL. 

. THomson of Wisconsin. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 

Mr. Sxusirz in two instances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marsuxada) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico. 

Mr. EILBERG in two instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Moorueap in three instances. 

Mr. Jacogs in two instances. 

Mr. Corman in five instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 
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Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. SIKEs in 11 instances. 

Mr, KAZEN. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in two instances. 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. BarING in two instances. 
Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. GonzALEz in three instances. 
Mr. DULsKI. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. CaBELL. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr, Ranrck in six instances. 

Mr. Conyers in three instances. 
Mr. TAYLOR in two instances. 
Mr. PoLANco-ABREU, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 12603. An act to supplement the pur- 
poses of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 
Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements and 
leases with respect to certain properties in 
the District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
a national visitor center, and for other pur- 
poses. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1155. An act to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act, as amended, to change the 
name of the Bank, to extend for 5 years the 
period within which the Bank is authorized 
to exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank's lending authority and its authority 
to issue, against fractional reserves, export 
credit insurance and guarantees, to restrict 
the financing by the Bank of certain trans- 
actions, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1227. An act to provide that a judgment 
or decree of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia shall not constitute a 
lien until filed and recorded in the Office of 
the Recorder of Deeds of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1581. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 516(a) of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended 
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(7 U.S.C. 1516(a)); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1582. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a report on special pay 
for duty subject to hostile fire, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 306 and section 310, 
title 37, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1583. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report regarding the 
progress and results obtained by the United 
States from participation in the desalting 
and electric power generation project, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 90-18; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1584. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to arm his employees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1585. A letter from the Commirsioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1586. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of an order entered in a certain case, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 13(c) of 
the act of September 11, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1587. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in certain cases of aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) 
(28) (1) (11) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1588. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases exercised in behalf 
of certain aliens, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 212(d) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1589. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of 
Justice, transmitting a report with respect to 
positions in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in grades 16, 17, and 18 during calen- 
dar year 1967, pursuant to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code Annotated, 
section 5114; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1590. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report on the use of funds 
to provide additional research laboratory 
space in the Lunar Science Institute at Hous- 
ton, Tex., pursuant to the provisions of 79 
Stat. 192, 193; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Recreational 
Boating Safety (Interim Report)” (19th 
report by the committee) (Rept. No. 1141). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 15709. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 15710. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to make the exemption from 
the prohibition against participation in po- 
litical activities applicable to the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia and the 
members of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 15711. A bill to promote safety in the 
operation of submersible vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 15712. A bill to permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury to fix for limited periods of 
time the value of imported merchandise 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 15713. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs, SULLIVAN (for herself, Mr. 
HEcHLER of West Virginia, Mr. FUL- 
TON of Tennessee, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. ABERNETHY, and Mr. 
SNYDER): 

H.R. 15714. A bill to extend until June 30, 
1970, the period for compliance with certain 
safety standards in the case of passenger ves- 
sels operating on the inland rivers and water- 
ways; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 15715. A bill to provide for the grading 
by the Department of Commerce of all soft- 
wood lumber and all plywood sold in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 15716. A bill to protect members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States by 
Prohibiting coercion in the solicitation of 
charitable contributions and the purchase 
of Government securities; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 15717. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries, 
to confirm to the several States such 
authority and responsibility with respect to 
the management, regulation, and control of 
fish and wildlife on lands owned by the 
United States, and to specify the exceptions 
applicable thereto, and to provide procedure 
under which Federal agencies may otherwise 
regulate the taking of fish and game on such 
lands; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1146. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to proclaim 
the. period April 21-27, 1968, as Discover 
America Vacation Time; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Con. Res. 667. Concurrent resolution 
creating the Joint Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Program Analysis and Evaluation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Res. 1081. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Film Classification; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 15718. A bill for the relief of Italo 
Vittorio Marricchi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15719. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Giacobbe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15720. A bill for the relief of Franco 
and Ida Angelucci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15721, A bill for the relief of Biagio 
Ciccarello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15722. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
Nuzzo, nee Giambardella; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15723. A bill for the relief of Olga 
Vatalara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 15724. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Vatalaro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 15725. A bill for the relief of John 

; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 15726. A bill for the relief of Car- 
mina Napolitano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 15727, A bill for the relief of Miss 
Florence Logan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 15728. A bill for the relief of Rosa- 
lina C. Sibayan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15729. A bill for the relief of Julieta 
J. Urbano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 15730. A bill for the relief of Zosima 
P. Ramirez; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

253. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to agricul- 
tural subsidies; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

254. Also, Petition of the Common Coun- 
cil, City of Buffalo, N.Y., relative to the OEO 
ombudsman grant; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


SENATE—Monday, March 4, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Father David E. Foley, St. 
Francis Xavier Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we pause at this mo- 
ment to invoke Your blessing, we realize 
the providential care that You have given 
our United States over years past and 
that You have singularly protected our 
country to this very moment. Divine 


being, supreme over all, patron of order, 
fountain of justice, continue Your bless- 
ing on this Nation and the men respon- 
sible for its laws so that their acts may 
always be consistent with the ends of 
Your providence. Direct, O Lord, we ask 
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You, all their acts by Your holy inspira- 
tion and carry them on by Your assist- 
ance that every work of theirs may al- 
ways begin from You and, through You, 
be brought to completion. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Satur- 
day, March 2, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution of the 
Committee on Public Works and the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe the penalties for cer- 
tain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between the majority 
and minority leaders, or whomever they 
may designate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The time is under control. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to give half of the time 
from this side to those who are opposed 
to the Dirksen substitute, if they ask for 
it. In the meantime, I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair), on July 25, 1967, 
joined by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MonpatEe] and others, 
I introduced a resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 97, asking for the creation of 
a special Presidentially appointed Com- 
mission to look into the causes of the 
riots which had occurred in the cities 
during the summer of 1967, and to rec- 
ommend appropriate action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the declaration of policy in- 
cluded in that resolution and contained 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
113, part 15, page 20194, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the declara- 
tion of policy was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 97 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Secrion 1. Riots and civil strife in many 
of the cities and urban centers of the United 
States constitute a domestic crisis which 
must be met and dealt with on an emer- 
gency basis. 

Sec. 2. Lawlessness and violence cannot 
be tolerated or condoned in the American 
society, founded on law. 

Src. 3. Equality of social, economic, and 
political opportunity is the foundation of 
American society and must be made real, 
immediately, for all American citizens. 


Mr. HARRIS. Thereafter, as is well 
known, the President of the United 
States, acting under his own authority, 
appointed a National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, made up of 11 
members, of which I was one. We 11 
Commissioners labored at our task for 
the next 7 months after we were ap- 
pointed, keeping in our minds the Pres- 
ident’s request that each of us remain 
objective and work as hard as we could, 
As is also now well known, we issued our 
report this past Saturday, 4 months 
ahead of the schedule which originally 
had been set. 

I can say, Mr. President, that it was 
no pleasant and enjoyable task that the 
President gave those of us who served 
on that Commission. It was no pleasure 
for any of us to have to write the alarm- 
ing and depressing report we have issued. 
But the President had said, when he 
appointed this Commission, “Let your 
search be free. As best you can, find the 
truth and report it.” That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is what we have tried to do. 

I believe we would have been less hon- 
est had we reported to the country that 
anything less than we recommended 
would meet the kind of deep crisis that 
this country faces as a result of the vio- 
lence and the lawlessness and rioting 
which occurred in this country last sum- 
mer and in summers before that. 

I rise now, Mr. President, to call spe- 
cial attention to a portion of the sum- 
mary of our report which deals with fair 
housing. I ask unanimous consent that 
the excerpt, from page 75 of the sum- 
mary of the report, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Commission recommends that the fed- 
eral government: 

Enact a comprehensive and enforceable fed- 
eral open housing law to cover the sale or 
rental of all housing, including single family 
homes. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, having become convinced of the 
great urgency of this matter, decided 
months ago by unanimous vote not to 
wait until July to issue its final report, 
but to do so by the self-imposed deadline 
of March 1. We did not know then that 
when that date would come, the Senate 
would be considering a fair housing 
measure. However, I believe it is very 
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important to make note of the fact that 
the Senate is now considering a fair 
housing measure just at the time when 
our report has been made public. 

I agree with an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Sun- 
day, March 3, 1968, entitled “The Sen- 
ate’s Opportunity,” which calls for the 
passage of the present measure, now the 
pending business before the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 3, 1968] 
THE SENATE’s OPPORTUNITY 


An argument for open-housing legislation 
that is powerful, unanswerable, authoritative, 
factual and decisive has been delivered, 
fortuitously, in the very midst of the Senate 
debate on the issue. It is in one of the most 
specific and particular of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders. 

“The Federal Government should enact a 
comprehensive and enforceable open-oc- 
cupancy law making it an offense to discrimi- 
nate in the sale or rental of any housing— 
including single family homes—on the basis 
of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

That is the unequivocal judgment of the 
Commission. It has decided that “there is no 
substitute for enactment of a Federal fair 
housing law.” It rightly points out that the 
key to housing discrimination is “universal 
and uniform coverage, and such coverage is 
obtainable only through a Federal statute.” 

And so, the Commission concludes: “We 
urge that such a statute be enacted at the 
earliest possible date.” 

There are other recommendations and sug- 
gestions for halting the Nation’s dangerous 
drift into two separate and unequal societies. 
Many of them involve billions of dollars in 
appropriations. Many of them require exer- 
tions and expenditures the sheer magnitude 
of which raise grave questions as to the Na- 
tion’s ability to carry them out. 

But here is a proposal that does not fur- 
ther burden the financial capacity of the 
Nation and that does not exceed any of the 
enforcement power and authority of the 
country. The Commission has made the 
clinching argument for open housing legis- 
lation, It has made it unmistakably clear 
that this would be a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the avoidance of a destiny from 
which every patriotic American, black and 
white, must instinctively recoil. We must 
begin to take apart the discriminations, eco- 
nomic, political and social, that are separat- 
ing the two major racial constituencies of 
the land into alien and irreconcilable fac- 
tions. 

This act alone will not solve all our prob- 
lems or end all our troubles. But it can be 
an earnest of the Nation’s good intentions, 
a promise of its further purpose and a sym- 
bol of its goodwill. 

Seldom has a combination of circum- 
stances put it into the hands of Senators to 
work, by one stroke, so much good for their 
country. Those who have honest scruples 
about the principle of unlimited debate must 
be respected for their high regard for what 
many might dismiss as a mere procedural 
matter, That principle will not stand or fall 
on this one vote to now put an end to an 
already long debate. Monday’s vote will not 
be fatal to that cause. But another adverse 
vote well may be fatal for this happy chance 
to show that Congress means to take the 
country forward, as one nation and one peo- 
ple. Let this fair chance not be lost. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, much has 
been said about the cost—the estimated 
or projected cost—of the recommenda- 
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tions of our Commission. The Senate is 
now presented with an opportunity to 
enact a very major recommendation of 
our Commission which will not cost one 
penny, but which I believe the country 
will regard as a very important symbolic 
act, and a helpful one as well. I am proud 
that the Senate of the United States, in 
its last votes, has very nearly reached 
the two-thirds vote necessary for the 
passage of an open housing measure. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hartl, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], and all the 
others who have played such an im- 
portant part in this effort, for I believe 
that the pending business of the Senate 
goes to the very heart of the matters 
which our Commission had before it. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
now invoke cloture, so that we may have 
a vote on the merits of this important 
measure. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes from the minority to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to again vote against the clo- 
ture motion, which is the pending busi- 
ness of the Senate. I feel my reasons for 
such a vote are sound. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that every civil rights law enacted 
since 1957 has received my vote and my 
support. In two instances, in 1964 and 
1965, as a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I was instrumental in the 
formulation, the phraseology, and the 
composition of those laws, and I voted 
for cloture. 

I have no argument with the gravity of 
the present situation or of the need for 
some effective, proper legislative action. 
But the Senate should pass legislation 
that will endure and be helpful. It is 
still my hope, my earnest hope, and my 
belief that such a measure can be writ- 
ten, processed, and enacted in a timely 
way. This, however, cannot be done by 
imposing upon the pending measure clo- 
ture and the parliamentary conditions it 
entails. 

It is said that this bill will not solve 
the housing problem but that it is a sym- 
bol. It is said, “Let us expedite our ac- 
tion. Let us do something. Let us do it 
now.” 

Mr. President, shall we do so without 
reference to merit? Shall we do so with- 
out reference to the fashion in which 
the measure has been processed or, 
rather, without reference to the lack 
of processing? 

The pending measure in large part 
ventures into a new field of Federal leg- 
islation. It seeks to create and impose 
new restrictions and limitations upon 
the rights of property owners—in a fash- 
ion and degree which would alter radi- 
cally many rights which have developed 
and existed for centuries in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, and in our own country 
as well since long before the adoption of 
our Constitution and the founding of our 
Republic. 
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It seeks to confer on the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to regulate and con- 
trol private dealing between private per- 
sons, relating to privately owned resi- 
dential property. 

It will deeply affect the homes, the 
fortunes, and the freedoms of tens of 
millions of Americans. 

Clearly, this subject must be ap- 
proached with great deliberation, study, 
and caution. If passed, this statute will 
govern in a vital, fundamental field the 
two hundred millions of citizens of the 
United States. 

But action is sought on this bill with- 
out the benefit of proper study, inquiry, 
and deliberation. The normal and bene- 
ficial procedures to process legislation 
have been bypassed. 

Consider, Mr. President, that the pend- 
ing bill is not the one which has been 
before the Senate since January 17, and 
which has been discussed at length. The 
instant proposal contains much new ma- 
terial. It was introduced only late last 
Wednesday. It first reached the hands of 
the Senate on the following day in 
printed form. But on that day, it was 
changed by its introducer in four signifi- 
cant particulars, insofar as concerns the 
open housing title. 

Few hearings were held on that title. 

There is no committee report. 

There is no Senate or committee sec- 
tion-by-section analysis or description of 
its provisions, 

It has had insufficient debate—prob- 
ably about 3 hours at best. 

There is not a sufficient understanding 
and awareness of its provisions and their 
impact. 

All this relating to as far reaching a 
measure as the Senate has been called 
upon to act upon in a long time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, what has 
just been related is further and griev- 
ously complicated and burdened by the 
parliamentary situation which develops 
by reason of cloture which is now re- 
quested. Each Senator will be afforded 
not to exceed 1 hour of debate. With some 
70 amendments pending, a travesty can 
readily come about since amendments 
may be approved which are in conflict 
with one another. With debate oppor- 
tunity closed off, no corrective action 
can be taken by amendments newly de- 
vised, since none may be added to the 
present list. 

Since the title on open housing was 
not in the bill approved by the other 
body, conference committee negotiations 
will be limited when the committee 
meets to consider any bill which might 
be approved by the Senate. With such 
limitations the form and substance of 
any conference bill are unknown now and 
will be of dubious quality. 

Such a course should be most earnest- 
ly avoided. The cloture petition should be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a great deal 
of comment has been made upon the re- 
port of the President’s Riot Commission. 
I invite the attention of the Senate to a 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
Raleigh News and Observer of March 2, 
1968, which sets forth an interview with 
the evangelist, Billy Graham. In the in- 
terview Billy Graham pointed out that 
the report of the Riot Commission calls 
for a massive welfare state. He expresses 
serious doubt as to whether this recom- 
mendation, if implemented by Congress, 
would produce any substantial result. He 
points out that in England, which was 
once the earth’s greatest empire, a wel- 
fare state was established and instead 
of solving the problems it made the prob- 
lems worse. 

Billy Graham also expresses the 
thought that we could spend $100 bil- 
lion in our cities in America and that 
would not solve all our problems because 
our basic need is spiritual and moral. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred, which was published in the Ral- 
eigh News and Observer of March 2, 
1968, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVANGELIST WILL WORK IN GHETTOS 

MonTrEAT.—Evangelist Billy Graham, wor- 
ried about the “great failures of our national 
leadership to understand the basic causes 
of our problems,” said Friday he will step 
up spiritual aid to America’s ghettos this 
summer. 

Graham made the announcement after 
reviewing the federal government's riot 
report released in Was n Thursday. 
He said he was “not sure” the recommenda- 
tion for massive programs in the report 
would be “the answer.” 

“Of course I agree with the report that 
the need is critical and the hour is late,” 
Graham said. “But I am not sure that a 
welfare state such as they seem to recom- 
mend is the answer, The British have al- 
ready tried it and their problems are worse, 
not better.” 

He said, “To me the report illustrates the 
great failures of our national leadership to 
understand the basic cause of all our prob- 
lems from Vietnam to racial tension. 

“Our basic problems are not crime and war 
and poverty and racism, they are a diseased 
human nature filled with lust, hate, greed 
and pride. You could spend $100 billion on 
our cities in America and that would not 
solve all our problems because our basic need 
is spiritual and moral,” he said. 

Graham, just back at his mountain home 
here after a doctor-ordered vacation to 
Florida to recover from a December respira- 
tory illness, said he plans to concentrate 
his crusade schedule in the United States 
this summer so he can devote more time to 
the cities. 

He also said Negro associate evangelist 
Jimmy McDonald would spend his summer 
in the ghettos and recruit youth groups to 
help him conduct evangelistic activities. 

Graham revealed, “I have seen a plan to 
burn 17 American cities and I believe this 
came from very high officials in Washington 
who sent it to us. There is no doubt that 
this is serious. 

“One of the things I think needs to be 
done is to stop these people who are inciting 
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people to riot. They are saying Let's kill the 
President. Let's burn down the White House.“ 
They are wearing buttons saying ‘Go to Hell 
Jesus’ and all that and this is the type of 
thing that incites riots. The basic cause is 
spiritual,” he said. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “On 
Causes of Riots,” which was published in 
the Wall Street Journal of today, March 
4, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Causes OF RIOTS 

So the President's riot commission report, 
long billed as “uncomfortable for the Ameri- 
can people,” merely tells us again it’s all the 
fault of the white majority. Shucks. To face 
really uncomfortable truth, it could have re- 
ported that, in important respects, poverty 
programs cause riots. 

It is grossly simplistic, after all, to argue 
that the rash of riots since 1964 was caused 
solely by poverty and racial prejudice. Those 
particular demons have been around some- 
what longer than that. Indeed, a glance at 
history demonstrates they have never been 
less with us than in the past few years; ten, 
twenty or whatever years ago, poverty was 
greater and prejudice more blatant. Why 
then no riots a decade ago and lots of riots 
now? 

Poverty and prejudice, while not the whole 
story, perforce have played a critical part. 
Masses of poor Negroes were induced, in 
large part by Federal agriculture policies, to 
migrate to urban areas for which they were 
socially and educationally unprepared. They 
carried with them understandable racial and 
économic resentments. The concentration of 
these resentments into small geographical 
areas certainly created volatile tinder. Yet 
even that tinder lay for some years without 
flashing into riot. 

Something in the temper of the times 
about 1964, obviously, struck spark to the 
tinder. The spark has grown stronger and 
hotter with each passing summer. No one 
thing, of course, sets the temper of the time. 
Still, we doubt that it is entirely coincidence 
that the first riots broke out in the midst 
of the hoopla selling the war on poverty. 

Recall a few snippets of the rhetoric: That 
poverty, defined as any income below $3,000 
a year, is something a nation as rich as this 
one “cannot tolerate.” That the problem is 
“our failure to give our fellow citizens a fair 
chance to develop their own capacities.” That 
there exists one fifth of our people. . on 
whom the gates of opportunity have been 
closed,” That the Federal Government de- 
clares “unconditional war on poverty” with 
the objective of “total victory.” That “we 
shall not rest until that war is won.” 

Here is an invitation for anyone making 
less than $3,000 a year to blame his fate 
simply on exploitation by the more fortunate; 
what could be more natural than an impulse 
to strike back? Here also is an invitation, 
since no Government program can conceiv- 
ably abolish all poverty, to inevitable dis- 
illusionment and bitterness. Columbia Uni- 
versity sociologist Amitia Etzioni put it per- 
fectly: 

“The closest you can come to sociological 
dynamite is to promise people a Great So- 
ciety and then deliver small handouts. If you 
were waiting a hundred years, were told that 
the promised land were just around the cor- 
ner and then were given a few pieces of 
candy, you would be in the streets too.” 

Yet curiously the commission rather 
abruptly dismissed its sociologists and other 
staff members equipped to plumb the riot- 
ing through social science rather than liberal 
dogma about “white racism.” 

Now, nothing above should be taken as 
an argument that the Government should 
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stop realistic efforts to aid the poor. Some 
Government programs, in particular those 
stressing education, can in the long run 
help overcome poverty. To the extent that 
these programs are effective, they can reduce 
the tinder for riots though they can never 
entirely eliminate it. 

The riot potential of political rhetoric, 
by contrast, could be turned off quickly and 
fairly completely. To start, everyone—and 
most of all politicians of the stripe who 
served on the riot commission—needs to 
recognize that short-term Government pro- 
grams to abolish poverty are at best mar- 
ginally helpful. Then they could deescalate 
their rhetoric. 

What political leaders ought to tell urban 
Negroes is this: The doors of opportunity 
have been closed on no one (which is far 
nearer the truth than the opposite). Sta- 
tistics show that vast numbers of Negroes 
raise themselves from poverty every year. 
There is no reason others cannot do like- 
wise. Doing it, while the Government may 
be able to assist in a few little ways, involves 
mostly individual effort. It’s up to you, baby. 

That is not cruel; that is merely the truth. 
And however dysfunctional such hardheaded 
talk may be in winning votes for liberal 
politicians, it is the best antidote for the 
Kind of public temper that has proved so 
conducive to rioting over the last four years. 

From the Presidential commission we get 
no such realistic talk, only new excesses of 
the social dynamite of which Professor Etzi- 
oni warns. The danger is that perhaps riot 
commissions can cause riots too. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
add that the report of the Commission is 
what those who are familiar with the 
personnel who constituted the Commis- 
sion predicted would be brought in when 
the Commission made the report. As one 
commentator stated, in substance, there 
was no reason why the Commission 
should take evidence and for that reason 
delay making its report because anyone 
familiar with its attitudes could an- 
ticipate what the report would be. 

Mr. President, the report charges, in 
essence, that all people except the rioters 
are responsible for the riots. I deny that 
conclusion because everyone above the 
grade of an idiot knows it is wrong to 
burn the property of other people, that 
it is wrong to loot and steal, and that it is 
wrong to assault and kill people. It is 
ridiculous to say that those who com- 
mitted the riots are innocent parties. 

I think, from my reading of history 
and my observation of this Nation, that 
perhaps Abraham Lincoln was as dis- 
advantaged a person as ever lived in 
America. His educational opportunities 
were far inferior to most of those who 
participated in the riots. He did not start 
riots. He improved his lot, and others 
can do the same. 

Mr. President, many outstanding 
citizens of my State, such as Asa T. 
Spaulding and John H. Wheeler, illus- 
trate by their achievements that the 
doors of opportunity are open to mem- 
bers of the minority race. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Kentucky. , 

AMENDMENT NO. 595 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the pending 
measure and I.ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered as read and be eligi- 
ble for consideration under rule XXII. 


March 4, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall, 
as in my former votes, vote against the 
cloture motion today. I think the need 
for time and reflection is even greater 
now than it was then. 

We have just had the report of the dis- 
tinguished Commission of which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] is a 
member. We do not have, however, the 
advantage of even having read the full 
report, much less having had the ad- 
vantage of having read the record, and 
I understand it is a long record including 
thousands of pages of testimony, upon 
which the members of that Commission 
base their judgment and recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in- 
stead of urging a cloture and an imme- 
diate or almost immediate vote upon ill- 
considered amendments—and there are 
more than 80 of them at the desk—that 
we now have opportunity to review the 
hearing, which I am sure was conducted 
by earness men and one earnest woman, 
and we would get much information from 
it if we had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. President, I make no criticism of 
the filing, at this last moment, of the 
Commission’s written report, because I 
understand from my distinguished col- 
league that this was the date chosen in 
the past and it only happens that this 
measure is pending at this time. How- 
ever, making available to us the record 
of testimony and the full report would 
give us an opportunity we have not had 
heretofore to advise ourselves about facts 
not within the knowledge of any of us 
except the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
think that is one good reason to vote 
against cloture on this occasion. 

Mr. President, I think there is a second 
reason and I call attention to the anal- 
ysis by the Attorney General which ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
March 2 ending on page 4908. 

The first of the questions which the 
Attorney General raises is one which has 
to be decided by majority vote because 
of the fact that the Senator from Minne- 
sota and others were not satisfied with 
the substitute bill, and I shall read it: 

The first is whether the exemption for 
single-family, owner-occupied housing is to 
be applicable to housing that is financed by 
the Federal Government, or through loans 
insured or guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


I invite attention to the fact that those 
loans are the so-called FHA and VA 
loans, 

So far as I am concerned, I do not be- 
lieve that any Senator would ever admit 
that in making the rather generous pro- 
visions for veterans to get VA loans as a 
part of their compensation from a grate- 
ful Government, it was ever in the minds 
of any of us that the owner of such a 
home would have a more limited right to 
it than anyone else who had paid for his 
own home under more fortuitous cir- 
cumstances applicable to himself, but 
whose home was no dearer to him than 
was the home of the veteran who ob- 
tained a veteran’s loan. 
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Mr. President, if there is any case to be 
made at all for placing beneficiaries of 
VA loans or FHA loans under the pro- 
visions of this open housing act it 
would certainly, in order to be fair, have 
to be made applicable from the enact- 
ment of this law or from a brief time fol- 
lowing that enactment, certainly not as 
against people who, in good faith, have 
got their loans or their insurance from 
the Government and have had their 
homes erected and are now occupying 
them, and whose homes are as dear to 
them as the home of any Senator or any 
other citizen of this country who has 
paid for it and who lives in it as the well- 
deserved fruit of his labor and industry. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive of 
any Senator voting for cloture which 
would force us to vote for or against, by 
majority vote, the provisions inserted 
here as an amendment by the Senator 
from Minnesota and others to the substi- 
tute bill, and which would undo that 
which would be done by the proposed 
substitute bill at the present time—that 
is, an exemption from coverage of VA 
loans and FHA loans. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned two 
perfectly good reasons why cloture should 
not be voted. If I had the time, I would 
discuss others, Let me mention just one 
here, and that is the provision, again to 
be decided by majority vote, as to 
whether we will turn loose the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice, 
at the expense of the whole Nation, to 
bring cases for any complainant regard- 
less of who he may be or how poor his 
case if the Department of Justice thinks 
it should bring such case. 

I much prefer the wording of the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois which confines inter- 
vention by the Attorney General to those 
cases where there is general application 
of a case applicable to a great class of 
people whom he finds are concerned with 
the bringing or nonbringing of a suit in 
a particular case. 

I shall vote against cloture and hope 
that the Senate will do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
March of 1862, the Nation was in a panic 
over the report that a Confederate vessel, 
ironclad, had sunk a Union vessel and 
decommissioned two others. Everyone 
was in a panic except Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, who had been 
working with John Ericsson, the Swedish 
inventor, and immediately produced a 
vessel referred to as a cheese box on a 
raft. It was the ironclad Monitor, with 
a revolving gun turret and heavy guns. 
In its encounter with the Merrimac, nei- 
ther vessel could sink the other and the 
age of the iron and steel Navy was born. 
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The panic subsided but there were 
other things. There were battle reverses. 
There was disloyalty. There was the 
Emancipation Proclamation which Lin- 
coln had written 6 months or more before 
it was announced. 

Foreign nations were encouraged to 
take a position against the Union. 

In this disturbing atmosphere, Lincoln 
sent his annual message to the 37th Con- 
gress on December 3, 1862. 

In it he said: 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administra- 
tion will be remembered in spite of our- 
selves. No personal significance or insignifi- 
cance can spare one or the other of us. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down in honor or dishonor of the 
last generation. 


A few weeks later, he issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Eleven 
months later, he stood at Gettysburg and 
said: 

It is for us the living rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work, which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. 


One hundred and five years after Lin- 
coln uttered those sentiments at Gettys- 
burg, we still strive to advance the un- 
finished work. For when the slaves were 
freed and clothed with citizenship, it was 
but the first phase toward integrating 
these freed people into a free society. 

There has been progress but there is 
also a long way to go. Discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin can be an ugly and tenacious pas- 
sion. But we must go forward, even 
though the progress is slow. 

The Presidential Commission on Civil 
Disorders has just presented its report. 
It is a disquieting document. In its very 
first basic conclusion, that report states: 

Our nation is moving toward two societies, 
one black, one white—separate and unequal. 


This is indeed a tragic indictment of 
our times and our unwillingness to face 
up to reality. 

The substitute before us is our best 
effort. I admit its imperfections. How 
strange it would be if legislation, so com- 
plicated and involved, done under such 
pressure, would not have imperfections. 
But they can be corrected in another 
time. It is the start that counts. 

I have nothing else to offer. I have 
tried, under difficult circumstances, to 
bring together a substitute bill on which 
the Senate could agree, if it would but 
gives it a chance. 

Long years ago, Baron Rothschild 
went from Paris to London in an hour 
when there was a crisis in England. A 
friend encountered him on the street and 
said, “Baron, what of all things, brings 
you to London?” To which the baron 
replied, “I came to save England.” The 
rejoinder was “one man cannot save 
England.” The baron answered, “One 
man can try.” And, Mr. President, before 
the cloture vote, all I have to say is, as 
one Senator, I have tried. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
minority yields 1 minute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 596 TO 599 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk four amendments to the pend- 
ing amendment No. 554, by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and ask 
that they be received, printed, and re- 
garded as having been read for the pur- 
pose of the pending cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time taken for the quorum call to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
any Senator wish to speak at this time? 
If so, let his voice be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time to be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
during the disposition of the pending 
cloture motion, the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to clear the Chamber and the 
Senate Lobby of all personnel except 
personnel on the staffs of the Sergeant at 
Arms, the Secretary of the Senate, the 
secretary for the majority, the secretary 
for the minority, and the two policy com- 
mittees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the Ser- 
geant at Arms is so directed. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I thank 
my colleagues. 

It is evident that there are not many 
Senators who wish to speak. Normally 
that might be construed as evidence of a 
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lack of interest. I think this morning, 
however, it should be construed as in- 
dicating a depth of interest too profound 
for speech. 

Mr. President, we have been working 
indefatigably to win this cloture vote. We 
feel that this is a vital issue, because it 
deals with an enormous crisis confront- 
ing our Nation. It is not simply a matter 
of a cloture vote and closing off debate 
on a civil rights bill. I do not think it 
would be conducive to the public interest 
to spread upon the Recorp the depth of 
our feelings in this matter, except to state 
it is an explanation to all our people of 
why, momentarily, there seems to be a 
dearth of speakers on the floor. The sub- 
ject is too deep, too profound, and too 
serious in all of our hearts and minds 
for speeches. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the quorum call to be charged equally 
to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How goes the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has 5 minutes. The 
Senator from Illinois has 7 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the re- 
mainder of the time on this side to the 
distinguished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, today, for 
the fourth time in this now not so young 
session of Congress, we will attempt to 
bring about what is clearly the majority 
will in the Senate, an end to the filibuster 
which has paralyzed other floor action 
this year. 

Our previous votes have all indicated 
the majority will of the Senate, which 
I am confident reflects the majority will 
of the American people; but because of 
the Senate’s outdated rule XXII, the will 
of majority may be subjected, as it has 
been subjected, to the will of the 
minority. 

We in the Senate have had a weekend 
to anticipate this most important vote 
today, and the American people have had 
the same weekend to wait and see what 
our action will be. 

During this weekend, we have also 
been able to contemplate the report of 
the President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission of Civil Disorders. Seven hours 
of prime, nationwide television time were 
devoted yesterday to an examination of 
the Commission’s report and what now 
should be done to curb the civil disorders 
that threaten our country. 

It seems to me almost unbelievable that 
we could have gone through a summer of 
riots like we experienced last year and 
now a few months later that we should 
be so jolted by the Commission’s report. 
Our memories are truly short in this 
country. For here in the Senate, we have 
been discussing the basic right of an 
American citizen—any American citi- 
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zen—to live where he would like to live, 
in the type of house he can afford to pro- 
vide for his family. 

And we as a body are refused the right 
to take action and to correct that wrong, 
not because the majority are against 
such action, but because the minority 
favors inaction and the minority have a 
strong ally in our out-dated rule XXII. 

But now we have the Commission’s re- 
port, and our memories are pulled back 
to Detroit, Newark, and Watts. And we 
are forced to remember that American 
citizens living in the ghettos of this coun- 
try have legitimate complaints to voice. 
Most would rather voice those com- 
plaints through the legal means pro- 
vided by the courts and the Congress. 
But when those legal means are closed 
to them, they then turn to the means 
employed last summer. 

How can you explain to the young 
Negro that you want to help him, that 
most of the Senators want to help him, 
but because of something called a fili- 
buster, you just cannot do it right now? 

The Commission report left many 
things unanswered, such as how much 
their recommendations will cost. Obvi- 
ously they will cost billions, but as Mayor 
John Lindsay said yesterday, the cost of 
inaction will far outweigh the cost of 
action. Still we should know what the 
cost will be so we can weigh priorities 
and take necessary action in the legisla- 
tive field. 

But regardless of the cost of imple- 
menting the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, may I remind my fellow Senators 
that it costs nothing to enact open hous- 
ing and worker protection legislation. 
But come this summer, the cost of inac- 
tion may be overwhelming. 

I urge those Senators who have voted 
against this proposal to listen to the 
findings of the Commission, and to listen 
to the will of the American people. Let 
the Senate majority work its will so we 
can press on to the other work we must 
accomplish during this session. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
inaction today will be costly for years 
to come and may be overwhelming. 

I urge that the vote taken in the Sen- 
ate Chamber within the next 7 or 8 min- 
utes be to terminate the debate on the 
matter before the Senate so that we can 
get on with the work pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 
newspapers published throughout the 
land, appeared the remarks and state- 
ments of 14 business leaders who urge 
the Senate to invoke cloture today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Fourteen Business Chiefs Appeal to 
Senate for Open Housing,” written by 
Marjorie Hunter, and published in the 
New York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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FOURTEEN BUSINESS CHIEFS APPEAL TO SEN- 
ATE FOR OPEN HousING—ASSERT, ON EVE OF 
FOURTH VOTE ON CLoTURE, THaT Law Is 
URGENTLY NEEDED Now—LoncG NEGLECT Is 
CITED—LEADERS, ONE OF THEM ON RIOT 
PANEL, POINT TO CONCERN OVER CITIES’ 
PROBLEMS 

(By Marjorie Hunter) 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—A group of the 
nation’s business leaders urged Congress to- 
day to lower housing barriers for Negroes 
and minority groups. 

Their urgent appeal came on the eve of a 
crucial Senate vote on halting a civil rights 
debate and clearing the way for action on 
legislation for open housing and protection 
of Negroes and civil rights workers, 

The Senate has three times in recent weeks 
refused to halt the debate. A fourth attempt 
will come tomorrow. 

In their statement, the business leaders 
said: 

“As businessmen concerned with the grave 
problems facing American cities and towns 
today, we believe this legislation is urgently 
needed and now. 

“We urge the Senate to permit a vote 
on this important measure. We urge the 
Congress to enact it.” 


RIOT COMMISSION MEMBER 


Among those appealing for immediate ac- 
tion was Charles B. Thornton, chairman of 
Litton Industries. He was a member of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, which only last week warned that the 
United States must halt the movement to- 
ward “two societies—one black, one white— 
separate and unequal.” 

Joining him in asking for Senate approval 
of the open housing bill were 13 other busi- 
ness leaders. 

Many of the nation’s businessmen have 
become increasingly involved in recent 
months in efforts to wipe out slums and to 
provide employment for Negroes and others 
in minority groups. 

The Senate showdown on open housing is 
scheduled for early afternoon. Just two days 
ago, the Senate failed by four votes to halt 
the civil rights debate. 

Previous attempts to invoke closure— 
shutting off debate—failed by seven votes, 
and later by six votes. A two-thirds vote of 
those present is required for closure. 

At issue in tomorrow's vote is ending debate 
on a far-reaching compromise, agreed upon 
in the middle of last week by Senate liberals 
and the Senate Republican leader, Everett 
McKinley Dirksen of Illinois. 

The compromise would have barred dis- 
crimination in the sale and rental of about 
two-thirds of the nation’s estimated total 
of 65 million housing units. 

However, Senator Dirksen later weakened 
the compromise that bears his name. Without 
consulting the liberals, Senator Dirksen suc- 
ceeded in excluding from the discrimination 
ban single-family dwellings with mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

The liberals will seek to remove this exclu- 
sion if the Senate finally invokes closure and 
moves toward action on the bill. 


POTENTIAL 100 HOURS 


Tomorrow's closure vote will be on the 
Dirksen compromise and on 80 to 90 pending 
amendments. If closure is approved, each of 
the 100 Senators will be limited to an hour 
of debate on the compromise and all amend- 
ments—with a potential total of 100 hours. 

However, many of the Senators will prob- 
ably use no part, or only a portion, of the 
allotted one hour apiece. 

In their statement issued today, the 14 
business leaders said that the right of every 
family to live in a home or neighborhood of 
its choice has too long been denied to thou- 
sands of Americans.” 
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The statement continued: 

“Fair housing means more than lifting the 
barrier that has deprived minority groups of 
adequate housing for generations. It means 
making available new job opportunities, im- 
proved education and better community re- 
lations. It means improving the quality of 
life for all Americans by giving real meaning 
to a fundamental right—the right to buy or 
rent a home of one’s choice,” 

OTHER SIGNERS 

The other signers of the appeal, in addition 
to Mr. Thornton were: 

James M. Roche, chairman, General Motors 
Corporation. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, chairman, Kaiser Indus- 
tries Corporation. 

Ben W. Heineman, chairman, Chicago and 
North Western Railway. 

Walker L. Cisler, chairman, Detroit Edison 
Company. 

John T. Connor, president, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, 

Donald C. Cook, chairman, American Elec- 
tric Power Company. 

David Kennedy, chairman, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company. 

Gaylord A. Freeman, vice chairman, First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

James MacCormack, chairman, Communi- 
cation Satellite Corporation. 

Graham James Morgan, president, United 
States Gypsum Company. 

J. Irwin Miller, chairman, Cummins Engine 
Company. 

Herbert Silverman, chairman, James Tal- 
cott and Company. 

Sidney J. Weinberg of Goldman, Sachs and 
Company. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
statement to which I have referred says, 
among other things: 

As businessmen concerned with the grave 
problems facing American cities and towns 
today, we believe this legislation is urgently 
needed and now. 

We urge the Senate to permit a vote on 
this important measure. We urge the Con- 
gress to enact it. 


Mr. President, the statement refers to 
the fair housing measure. 

The statement by these leading busi- 
nessmen further states: 

Fair housing means more than lifting the 
barrier that has deprived minority groups of 
adequate housing for generations. It means 
making available new job opportunities, im- 
proved education and better community re- 
lations. It means improving the quality of 
life for all Americans by giving real mean- 
ing to a fundamental right—the right to buy 
or rent a home of one’s choice. 


Mr. President, I shall not read the 
names of all the signers of this important 
statement. However, they include names 
of leaders of business throughout the 
country, including such distinguished 
leaders as Mr. James M. Roche, chair- 
man of the General Motors Corp., and 
many others. 

One of the most impressive things that 
have happened of late in this country 
has been a very deeper involvement by 
business in trying to solve the problems 
of exploding American cities and social 
deprival wherever it is found. It is 
equally encouraging to see these same 
business leaders turn to Government and 
ask Government to do its share as well. 

One thing is certainly true. If we are 
going to solve this great social crisis in 
our land, there is not one single aspect 
of American life than can do it alone. We 
need the help of everyone. 

I congratulate the business leaders for 
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their leadership and their appeal to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rather 
nurse the idea that if this measure were 
to go to conference, titles II and III 
might not actually be in conference. 
However, from an informal discussion 
with the Parliamentarian, I am advised 
otherwise. I think it might be well for the 
Chair to rule on my inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
titles were inserted by the Senate in the 
House bill, then the titles would be a 
matter for the conferees to handle in 
conference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My further under- 
standing is that if they were in confer- 
ence, the conferees could shorten or 
modify, but could not expand those titles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Gen- 
erally speaking, that is correct. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
time has come for the Senate to face up 
to its responsibilities; as individuals and 
on a collective basis as well. 

There has been more than enough de- 
bate on the subject matter now before 
the Senate; more than enough even 
without the Presidential Commission re- 
port released in full over this past week- 
end. 

The issue is clear and on any future 
vote, I doubt whether any Senator will 
change his position from what it is at 
present. 

This is no time for apprehension, but 
it is a time for understanding. It is a 
time to recognize that this Nation is a 
conglomerate of people—white, black, 
brown, red, and yellow. 

It is time to realize that this Nation 
is in its most difficult period since the 
founding of the Republic, and I include 
the Civil War in that statement. 

We face tremendous difficulties abroad, 
and we cannot see our way out of them. 
We face tremendous difficulties at home, 
and we have had the warnings summer 
after summer after summer. 

Yes. These are very difficult times, and 
this Senate has a responsibility which 
I hope it will not shirk, a responsibility 
which, in spite of rule XXII, does indi- 
cate that a very clear majority of the 
Senate believes that something should be 
done. I think that it is time for some- 
thing to be done. I think this is the mo- 
ment of truth for the Senate. And I 
think that moment is long overdue. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to limit 
the debate on the Dirksen substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One minute 
remains. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. If we vote for cloture, 
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ae shall be included under the cloture 
e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will be 
the application of time and other re- 
quirements under rule XXII on the 
substitute and all amendments pertain- 
ing thereto except for final passage. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that include 
amendments to the original bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those amend- 
ments which are qualified. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. How many amendments 
are at the desk that would be eligible to 
be called up if cloture is voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that there are more than 80—the 
word is 83. That could be subject to 
change on a second count, but there are 
more than 80. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it correct that there 
are nine more amendments than when 
we voted on cloture the other day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair is 
unaware of the exact number, but the 
Chair is advised by the clerk that that is 
approximately correct. 

Mr, CURTIS. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could a motion to table 
any amendment be voted upon without 
debate, even if cloture were not invoked? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator repeat his inquiry? 

Mr. CURTIS. Could a motion to table 
any amendment be voted upon without 
debate, even though we did not invoke 
cloture? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
table, as the Senator knows, is never 
debatable. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, it would be pos- 
sible, Mr. President, to dispose of amend- 
ments, or at least some of them, without 
debate, without invoking cloture? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the basis 
of a tabling of the amendment, yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now may I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, what the Record shows as to the 
number of hours that the Senate has 
debated this matter since the substitute 
has been printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor would have propounded that question 
earlier, the Chair could have given the 
Senator an accurate report. The Chair 
does not have the timetable as to the 
number of hours that have been directed 
precisely to the question before the Sen- 
ate. The Chair believes that the Senator 
would have as good a judgment of that 
as the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is not a 
question of whether or not I have good 
judgment. It is a question of what the 
Recorp shows, and I believe it is impor- 
tant that the Recorp does show it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not know how many hours have 
been spent on this debate, except that 
the Chair knows that many hours have 
been spent on it—on the substitute or on 
all items relating to the subject matter 
before the Senate. The Chair does not 
have that accounting. The Chair will be 
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more than happy to give the Senator such 
an accounting before the end of the day. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 
12 has arrived. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule of 
the Senate prescribes that when the hour 
of 12 has arrived, all time having ex- 
pired—and such time has expired—the 
Chair is compelled to lay before the Sen- 
ate the pending motion, which will be 
stated by the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read the motion, 
as follows: 

MOTION FOR CLOTURE 

We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the pend- 
ing amendment to its adoption to H.R. 2516, 
an act to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, THOMAS H, 
KUCHEL, PHILIP A. HART, WALTER F. 
MoNpaLeE, J. K. Javirs, GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, HAR- 
RISON WILLIAMS, Epwarp W. BROOKE, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
STEPHEN M. Younc, Frang E. Moss, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, EDWARD KENNEDY, 
GAYLORD NELSON, EUGENE J. McCar- 
THY, THomas J. MCINTYRE, Marx O. 
HATFIELD, WayNE Morse, Hiram L. 
Fono, DANIEL B. BREWSTER, CHARLES 
H. Percy, JosePrH D. TYDINGS, DANIEL 
K. INOUYE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
rule XXII, the Chair now directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 15 Leg.] 
Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Allott Hansen Morse 
Anderson Harris Morton 
Baker Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hatfield Murphy 
Bennett den Muskie 
Bible Hickenlooper Nelson 
Boggs i Pearson 
Brewster Holland Pell 
Brooke Hollings Percy 
Burdick Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Inouye 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Randolph 
Cannon 3 oi Ribicoff 
Carlson ordan, 
Case Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Spong 
Curtis Long, Mo Stennis 
Dirksen Long, La. Symington 
Dodd Magnuson 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Elender McGee dings 
Ervin McGovern Williams, Del 
Pannin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Miller Young, Ohio 
re Mondale 
Monroney 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 


nounce that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartruy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are necessarily absent. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is: Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate shall be brought to a 
close? On this question the yeas and nays 
are required, and the clerk will now call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Sen- 
ate be in order during the rollcall; then 
there will be no need to ask again for 
order. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartHy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 65, 
nays 32, as follows: 


[No. 16 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 
Aiken Griffin Mondale 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Harris Montoya 
Baker Hart Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Bayh Hatfield Moss 
Boggs Inouye Muskie 
Brewster Jackson Nelson 
Brooke Javits n 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Cannon 8 Percy 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Case Kuchel xmire 
Church Lausche Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cooper uson Scott 
Cotton Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McGee Symington 
Dodd McGovern Tydings 
Dominick McIntyre Yarboro 
Fong Me Young, Ohio 
Gore Miller 
NAYS—32 
Bennett den Russell 
Bible Hickenlooper Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Spong 
Curtis Hollings Stennis 
Eastland e 
Elender Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La. Tower 
n M an W 
Fulbright Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Murphy 
NOT VOTING—3 
McCarthy Pastore Williams, N.J. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote, 
there are 65 yeas and 32 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing having voted in the affirmative, the 
motion is agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
Public Law 90-206, the Chair appoints 
the following as members of the Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries: Mr. Stephen K. Bailey, 
of New York, and Mr. Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, of New York. 

The Chair, under the provisions. of 
Public Law 207 of the 81st Congress, 
appoints the following Senator to the 
Board of Visitors to the Coast Guard 
Academy: CLAIBORNE PELL. 
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ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with the time not 
charged to the allocation under rule 
XXII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, limiting 
debate in the Senate on any issue is one 
of the most serious decisions any Sena- 
tor must make. It involves the question 
of protecting the rights of a minority— 
a minority in this body. This minority 
may exist in any State or region, and my 
own State is no exception. 

I believe the question to be decided 
today qualifies in urgency and serious- 
ness as an issue critical to the future 
of this country. We are being asked 
whether every American can exercise 
freedom of choice in the selection of his 
home. 

The extremists, the black nationalists, 
the fomenters of discord and dissension 
are hoping that our answer will be no. 
They want to be able to tell the people 
who listen to them that they have no 
recourse but to take to the streets in 
violent protest. They want to say that the 
Government has turned its back upon 
them and that peaceful redress of ancient 
grievances is impossible under our sys- 
tem. I have searched my conscience and 
find that I cannot say I agree with those 
who believe that our democracy has 
failed; and certainly I cannot find it in 
my conscience to give this same answer 
to any American when he returns from 
Vietnam, having done his duty for his 
family and his country. 

I have voted today to permit the Sen- 
ate to reach this question upon the merits 
of the real question which is before us 
at this time and to permit each Senator 
to work his or her will on removing this 
remaining vestige of institutional dis- 
crimination in our society. 

At no point has this issue been more 
clearly dramatized than by the report of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
order, filed only a few days ago. Against 
a backdrop of the prospect of more riot- 
ing in American streets this summer we 
have the challenge of improving the 
quality of American life. Money and pro- 
grams, in my view, are secondary to the 
far more urgent need to demonstrate in 
open and clear fashion that Americans 
have the will to meet these problems. The 
vote today offers an alternative to the 
present course of our national turmoil, 
and it is fitting that this course should be 
charted and set in the U.S. Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is 
now under the time limitation as re- 
quired by rule XXII. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REEXAMINATION OF GULF OF 
TONKIN INCIDENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, an 
excellent summary of the findings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in its 
recent reexamination of the incidents of 
1964 in the Gulf of Tonkin has been writ- 
ten by John W. Finney. The article is 
published in the New Republic of March 
9, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TONKIN VERDICT 


(By John W. Finney, a New York Times 
reporter who covers the Congress and for- 
eign affairs) 

It took three-and-one-half years for all the 
evidence to be presented on what happened 
that night of August 4, 1964, in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, Now, some 100,000 casualties and 
billions of dollars later, the most lenient ver- 
dict that can be reached on the evidence. is 
that the Administration asked the Congress 
to go to war on the basis of incomplete, con- 
flicting and even misleading information, 

That might sound like a harsh indictment, 
and lest it be misunderstood, it should be 
pointed out that no suggestion is being made 
that the Administration fabricated the inci- 
dent or that no engagement took place that 
night between North Vietnamese patrol boats 
and two American destroyers. Rather, the in- 
dictment being made is that the Administra- 
tion reacted precipitately in ordering reprisal 
air strikes against North Vietnam and then 
misled Congress about the details of the 
North Vietnamese attack. 

Back in August 1964, it will be remem- 
bered, the Administration described the 
North Vietnamese action as a case of delib- 
erate and unprovoked attack on American 
destroyers that were on routine patrol in in- 
ternational waters. It was on the basis of this 
description of the incident that the Admin- 
istration ordered the first bombing raids 
against North Vietnam and obtained congres- 
sional approval of the Tonkin resolution that 
was later to be described by the State Depart- 
ment as a “functional equivalent” of a dec- 
laration of war against North Vietnam. 

The principal point to emerge from the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s reex- 
amination of the incident is that the case of 
North Vietnamese attack was not as clear-cut 
as presented by the Administration in Au- 
gust 1964. By minimizing or glossing over the 
uncertainties in its case then, the Adminis- 
tration perhaps misled itself in ‘those five 
fateful hours in which it reached a decision 
to attack North Vietnam. But more impor- 
tantly, it misled the Congress and thus the 
American people. 

Just how the Administration misinformed 
by uninforming Congress becomes apparent 
by comparing the testimony that Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara presented the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
August 6, 1964 with the testimony he gave 
the committee last week. Out of the com- 
parison emerge two major questions: Was the 
attack completely unprovoked or was there 
an element of American provocation? And, 
secondly, did the Administration have con- 
clusive proof of North Vietnamese attack 
before ordering the retaliatory air raids? 

Take first the question of provocation. The 
way Mr. McNamara described it back in 
1964, the destroyers were on a “routine 
patrol” in international waters. That was an 
essential element in the Administration’s 
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case, particularly since it raised the patriotic 
cry about an attack on the American flag on 
the high seas. Only last week did it come out 
that the destroyers were not just engaged in 
a “routine patrol” to show the flag. Rather 
they were also engaged in an intelligence- 
gathering mission, with an assignment, as 
Mr. McNamara put it, of conducting visual 
and electronic surveillance“ of the area, In 
fact, he acknowledged, one of their orders 
was to “stimulate” the radars and radio 
circuits of North Vietnam and Communist 
China. But it was still routine, Secretary 
McNamara insisted, since such patrols along 
the coastlines of communist countries in the 
Western Pacific have been going on since 
1962. 

Furthermore, Mr. McNamara said, they 
were “open” patrols in “international waters.“ 
But on this point Mr. McNamara introduced 
a significant and surprise modification of his 
1964 testimony. The destroyers, he disclosed, 
were instructed to approach no closer than 
eight nautical miles to the North Vietnamese 
coast and no closer than four miles to any 
offshore island. After the August 2 attack, 
the Maddoz, now joined by the Turner Joy, 
were instructed to remain at least 11 miles 
from the coast. But still, Mr. McNamara con- 
tended, the destroyers did not “leave the 
high seas” because it was not until some 
three weeks after the Tonkin incidents that 
Hanoi radio claimed a 12-mile territorial sea 
for North Vietnam. For the Administration 
this was a new argument, seemingly incon- 
sistent with its past position. When the 
Tonkin resolution was being debated, Senator 
Fulbright, then defending the Administra- 
tion’s position, referred to the 12-mile limit 
claimed by North Vietnam. At that point, the 
Administration, which was supplying Ful- 
bright with arguments, made no attempts to 
correct his statement. Similarly, in a 1966 
hearing of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the late John T. McNaughton, then Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Affairs, 
acquiesced to statements that North Viet- 
nam had claimed a 12-mile limit. And finally, 
as Sen. Claiborne Pell brought out, North 
Vietnam radio protested after the August 2 
attack that its territorial waters had been 
violated. 

Last week’s hearings also forced the Ad- 
ministration to discuss another possible ele- 
ment of provocation that was brushed aside 
in 1964. This was the question of whether 
there was any relationship—either in the 
minds of the U.S. Navy or Hanoi—between the 
patrol of the destroyers and the South Viet- 
namese naval operations at the time against 
North Vietnamese positions on the coast of 
the Tonkin Gulf, Under a US-supported op- 
eration, called “Op 34-A,” South Vietnamese 
patrol boats had bombarded the North Viet- 
namese islands of Hon Nieu and Hon Me 
two days before the August 2 attack on the 
Maddox. On August 3—a day before the 
crucial August 4 incident—the South Viet- 
namese boats conducted another raid against 
North Vietnamese positions. 

For some inexplicable reason, the usually 
well-informed Defense Secretary was not 
aware of the second South Vietnamese attack 
when he testified on August 6, 1964—a fact 
which by itself raises some disturbing ques- 
tions as to how much high-level officials 
knew about what was going on in the Gulf 
of Tonkin during that crucial week. In any 
event, when the issue was raised back in 
1964 by Sen. Wayne Morse, Mr. McNamara 
testified: “Our Navy played absolutely no 
part in it [Op 34-A], was not associated with 
it, was not aware of South Vietnamese ac- 
tions, if there were any’”—obviously an over- 
statement if not a purposefully misleading 
misstatement. As Senator Morse disclosed 
last week, the commander of the Pacific Fleet 
on August 3 had sent a message proposing 
a change in the course of the destroyers’ pa- 
trol in order, among other things, to pos- 
sibly draw NVN [North Vietnamese] PGMS 
[patrol boats] to northward away from the 
area of the 34-ops.” This proposal was never 
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approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 
nevertheless it does illustrate that the Navy 
was well aware of OP 34-A and more im- 
portantly was relating the South Vietnamese 
operation to the destroyer patrol. 

When confronted with this evidence, Mr. 
McNamara, in one of his rare admissions of 
error, acknowledges there was “an ambigu- 
ity” in his 1964 statement. By “Navy,” he said 
he meant that the Maddor and commander 
of the destroyer task group were not “aware 
of the details” of the Op 34-A operations. 
But again the Secretary was being ambigu- 
ous, for the messages show that the destroy- 
ers were aware of the concurrent 34-A opera- 
tions in the Gulf of Tonkin. On A’ 3— 
15 hours before the second attack, for ex- 
ample, the task group commander sent a 

to the 7th Fleet commander warning 
that North Vietnam apparently considered 
the destroyer patrol “directly involved with 
34-A operations” and “considers US ships 
present as enemies because of these opera- 
tions and have already indicated readiness to 
treat us in that category.” 

Why, Senator Fulbright asked, “did his 
superiors not order him to break it [the 
patrol] off in view of that cable if they did 
not wish to provoke an incident?” 

“Because,” Mr. McNamara answered, “we 
were on the high seas and operating legally 
and entirely within our rights. The Presi- 
dent stated publicly that we would continue 
to carry out the patrol in international wa- 
ters in a legal fashion.” 

None of the evidence suggests there was 
necessarily deliberate provocation on the 
part of the United States. As Mr. McNamara 
emphasized, the destroyers were separated 
by time and distance from the South Viet- 
namese operations. But that does not ex- 
clude the possibility of provocation, perhaps 
unintentional from the US point of view but 
intentional as seen by Hanoi. How was Hanoi 
to know that the movement of the destroyers 
was not related to those of the South Viet- 
namese patrol craft, which during the pe- 
riod were conducting their first bombard- 
ment raids against North Vietnam? How was 
Hanoi to know that the destroyers had no 
hostile intent when they were engaged in 
maneuvers designed to “stimulate” North 
Vietnamese radar? And finally, if there was 
no provocation, why did Hanoi order patrol 
boats, some armed only with 37 mm machine 
guns, out to tangle in the open seas with 
heavily armed destroyers—an unfair naval 
match, as any PT-boat officer can attest? 

The second major question is whether the 
Administration had conclusive proof of the 
second attack at the time it ordered the 
reprisal air strikes. On this question there 
also is a significant contrast between the 
McNamara testimony in 1964 and last week. 
In 1964 Mr. McNamara never even hinted 
that there was the slightest doubt the de- 
stroyers had been attacked. But under ques- 
tioning last week, Mr. McNamara acknowl- 
edged that there was considerable doubt for 
a while, both on the part of the Pentagon 
and the destroyers. The hearing brought out, 
for example, that at 1:30 p.m. (Washington 
time) as the engagement was ended, the 
destroyer task group commander sent a mes- 
sage: “Review of action makes many recorded 
contacts and torpedoes fired appear doubt- 
ful. Freak weather effects and overeager so- 
narman may have accounted for many re- 
ports. No actual visual sightings by Maddoz, 
Suggest complete evaluation before any 
further action.” 

For the next five hours—before the “ex- 
ecute order” was issued for the air strikes— 
Mr. McNamara described how the Admin- 
istration examined and reexamined the evi- 
dence. The delay may have reflected pru- 
dence; but it also reflected doubts as to 
whether the attack had taken place, 

Before issuing the “execute order,” Mr. 
McNamara insisted, the Administration had 
“conclusive” proof of the attack. But once 
again he indulged in one of his misleading 
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overstatements. In support of his conten- 
tion he noted how the director of the Joint 
Staff had “analyzed the incoming informa- 
tion from message traffic” and “then gave his 
evaluation to the Secretary of Defense: “The 
actuality of the attack is confirmed.’” Not 
mentioned by Mr. McNamara was that this 
evaluation was not given until three days 
after the decision. 

Mr. McNamara acknowledged that some of 
the reports from the destroyers were ambig- 
uous and conflicting, although he insisted 
they were sufficient to reach the decision of 
a North Vietnamese attack. But springing 
another surprise, Mr. McNamara said the in- 
controvertible proof came from intercepted 
North Vietnamese radio . These mes- 
sages, he said, showed that the North Viet- 
namese boats had been ordered to attack the 
destroyers, that the boats reported they were 
attacking and then that they were breaking 
off the engagement with the loss of two 
craft. Unfortunately, for intelligence security 
reasons, the intercepted radio messages were 
censored from the testimony, so it is impos- 
sible to judge to what extent they support 
the Administration’s case. But at least two 
senators who have read the messages—Sena- 
tor Fulbright and Senator Gore—suggest they 
do not support the Secretary’s conclusion 
that an attack was under way. 

The basic point at issue, however, is not 
whether the second attack took place or not. 
Even such outspoken critics as Senator Morse 
are willing to acknowledge the attack. What 
is at issue is the whole decisionmaking proc- 
ess followed by the Administration, first in 
reacting to the incident and then in dealing 
with Congress. The evidence may have been 
conclusive to the Administration, but was 
the confused nighttime engagement, in 
which no damage was done to American de- 
stroyers, sufficient provocation for immedi- 
ately launching 64 air strikes against North 
Vietnam and then going to Congress for 
what amounted to a declaration of war 
against Vietnam? The Administration can 
argue that the near-unanimous vote by 
which the Tonkin resolution was approved 
proves that the evidence was sufficient and 
its actions justified, But after the retrial it 
is apparent that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—and Congress as a whole—would 
not have been so quick or unanimous in 
approving the resolution if they had known 
then about the mounting doubts about the 
attack, had been told about the intelligence 
mission of the destroyers, and had been 
aware of the concurrent South Vietnamese 
naval operations against North Vietnam. 

The Administration comes out of the re- 
trial in a peculiar position. It has probably 
proved that the second attack took place. 
But in proving its case, it has undermined 
its credibility three-and-one-half years ago 
and now. It has justified its actions in seek- 
ing the Tonkin resolution, but in the process 
compounded congressional doubts about the 
resolution. The new evidence has had the 
effect of making the committee feel it was 
misled about the resolution in the original 
instance. If nothing else, the retrial may 
have made a dead letter of the Tonkin reso- 
lution. Certainly the Administration is not 
going to be so ready in the future to cite 
the resolution as an expression of congres- 
sional support for the American involvement 
in the Vietnam war, And in the long run 
the retrial is likely to force a reexamination 
in Congress—and hopefully in the executive 
branch—of how the nation should go about 
declaring a “limited war.” 


VIETNAM AND DISSENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, there 
is a great deal of emphasis these days on 
the fact that North Vietnam counts on 
dissent within the United States to help 
it win the war. Indeed, some of our gen- 
erals and political strategists seem to 
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believe that any failures they have in 
South Vietnam are attributable to dis- 
sent within the United States. 

In this connection, I refer to an article 
which was published in the New York 
Times of March 2, 1968, and written by 
Profs. David Mozingo and John W. 
Lewis, of Cornell University. The article 
concludes with a statement by North 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Pham Van 
Dong reading as follows: 


Our enemy pretends that we seek victory 
through United States peace movements. But 
we know that we must count mainly on 
ourselves and no one else. The war will be 
decided in Vietnam and nowhere else. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article written by Pro- 
fessors Mozingo and Lewis printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANOI Isn’t COUNTING ON AMERICAN DISSENT 
(By David Mozingo and John W. Lewis) 


Analysis of United States and North Viet- 
namese commentaries on the war shows how 
differently the two sides view the strategic 
development of the conflicts. The United 
States measures military success in terms of 
battles won and Communist casualty rates. 
Less impressed by battles and casualties, 
Hanoi’s indices are the over-all balance 
of forces,” battlefield “initiative” and the 
status of Saigon’s pacification program, Of 
the three, balance of forces is key. 

Ho Chi Minh's strategy has had the funda- 
mental objective of maintaining a favorable 
military balance of forces in the South. North 
Vietnamese leaders hold that this crucial 
objective can be achieved, despite America’s 
formidable military might, because the Unit- 
ed States entered the conflict with a crucial 
handicap. 

The United States cannot respond to 
mounting Communist military pressure 
throughout the country and, at the same 
time, permanently station enough troops to 
provide security for Saigon’s pacification ef- 
fort—which will ultimately determine who 
wins. Such a protracted deadlock, Hanoi is 
confident, will further undermine Saigon’s 
tenuous authority and demoralize those who 
depend on United States power, thereby en- 
abling the Vietcong to expand its popular 
following. 

According to Hanoi’s calculation, if the 
United States cannot decisively change the 
balance of forces, then the Communist side 
is in a position to grasp the military initia- 
tive in the South. As one North Vietnamese 
document put it, for the Communist side to 
lose the strategic initiative would mean that 
the United States had “achieved a victory, 
after which it could end the war in terms of 
large-scale operations [and] enter into the 
phase of pacification.” 

NORTHERN INITIATIVE 

Communist-launched strikes are designed 
to keep the powerful battalions off balance 
and unable to force the Communist armies 
to fight the war on American terms. As should 
now be obvious Hanoi welcomes large-unit 
battles—at places and times of its own 
choosing. 

To retain strategic initiative the Com- 
munists only need to frustrate American 
power rather than defeat it in the conven- 
tional sense. In Hanoi’s view, for the United 
States to win decisive victory she must break 
up the Communist main-force units and 
change the character of the conflict from 
large-scale insurgency to localized guerrilla 
warfare. The strategic objectives of their of- 
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fensives are to maintain Communist initia- 
tive, force the allies to reassign mobile 
battalions to static defensive missions and 
weaken the South Vietnamese Army. 

In order to sustain an offensive strategy the 
North has been compelled to minimize the 
destructive effects of United States bombings 
by reorganizing its whole society. Strategi- 
cally viewed, North Vietnam is largely a 
human pipeline—rather than a supply 
depot—through which the critical Russian 
and Chinese weapons flow to the South. 
Bombing this kind of logistics system can- 
not shut off those supplies which enable the 
southern insurgents to maintain battlefield 
initiative. 

Over the last eighteen months, moreover, 
infusions of Soviet heavy weapons have 
transformed the fighting capabilities of the 
Communist main forces, Having partially 
offset United States firepower, Communist 
manpower requirements are less than before, 
while the costs in casualties to the United 
States of attempts to change the balance of 
forces are greater. 

Given this strategic assessment of the war, 
it follows that Hanol's hope of final victory 
is not pinned on dissent in the United States. 
The North’s leaders regard military factors 
as decisive and downgrade the significance 
of protest movements. 

They naturally welcome all forms of ex- 
ternal political support, but nevertheless be- 
lieve that United States forces “will fren- 
ziedly attack the North, even though their 
war escalation acts are despised and con- 
demned by the people of the world, includ- 
ing the progressive American people.” The 
high-level documents captured in the Cedar 
Falls operation, for example, deal extensively 
with military strategy and tactics. 

U.S. DISSENT DOWNGRADED 

The role of the American peace movement 
is not even mentioned as a major factor in 
the war. Instead, Hanoi’s generals bluntly 
say: “Our basic intention is to win mili- 
tarily. . . . We want to end the war through 
military victories and not peace negotia- 
tions.” Regarding the effectiveness of political 
strategies as dependent on which side dom- 
inates the battlefield, these generals declare, 
“We must multiply our military victories if 
we want to succeed diplomatically.” 

Pham Van Dong has put it this way: “Our 
enemy pretends that we seek victory through 
United States peace movements. But we know 
that we must count mainly on ourselves and 
no one else, The war will be decided in Viet- 
nam and nowhere else.” On one thing Wash- 
ington and Hanoi seem to agree. Each now 
regards the battlefield as the other’s best 
teacher. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Manchester Guardian weekly of Thurs- 
day, February 29, 1968, contains a very 
interesting article by David Marquand 
which discusses America’s role in the 
world. 

Mr. Marquand makes a point which is 
becoming increasingly clear to the Amer- 
ican people and that is that our deep 
involvement in Vietnam where we are 
allegedly fighting Communist aggression, 
in fact is strengthening communism 
throughout the world. Every escalation 
there gives the Soviet Union political, 
economic, and military strength through- 
out the world. 

Mr. Marquand compares our inyolve- 
ment in Vietnam to the misadventure of 
Napoleon III in Mexico. His key para- 
graph is as follows: 

Indeed, the analogy is alarmingly close. 
The Mexican adventure brought no profit to- 
France, but great profit to Prussia. The Viet- 
nam adventure has brought no profit to any 
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of the combatants, least of all to the United 
States, but by tying down large numbers of 
American troops and pre-empting the growth 
of the American economy it has brought in- 
estimable profit to the Soviet Union. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
full article in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN HONOUR Is LED ASTRAY 
(By David Marquand) 

The folly and bankruptcy of President 
Johnson's Vietnam policy are now so obvious 
that even the most sycophantic members of 
his entourage must be asking themselves 
whether there can be any other outcome 
than a humiliating American defeat. But al- 
though American policy in South-east Asia 
has been disastrously inept, there is some- 
thing faintly nauseating about the self- 
righteous anti-Americanism which the spec- 
tacle of successive American blunders has 
evoked on this side of the Atlantic. The Viet- 
nam war is a tragedy, not a melodrama. 
American policy has been made, not by 
wicked men pursuing wicked designs but by 
honourable men led astray by a fatally over- 
simplified picture of the world and of Amer- 
ica’s place in it. If similar tragedies are to 
be avoided in future, it is more profitable to 
analyse the reasons for their folly than to 
denounce them for evil intentions which 
they do not, in fact, possess. 

The essence of their oversimplification is 
brilliantly described in Professor Draper's 
new book.! After pointing out that American 
policy in Vietnam cannot be understood in 
terms of Vietnam alone, but only in terms of 
the disproportionate military and political 
investment which has been made there, he 
goes on to ask why such an investment was 
decided upon in the first place. 

His answer is as follows: “From the Presi- 
dent down, leading officials have spread the 
glad tidings that power has given us global 
responsibilities which seem to be the func- 
tions not of our infinite wisdom or bound- 
less altruism but mainly of our incomparable 
power. In his speech at Johns Hopkins in 
April, 1965, for example, President Johnson 
exhorted that we have the power and now 
the opportunity, for the first time in cen- 
turies, to make nations stop struggling with 
one another. That is such a large order; the 
struggle to end all struggles may also be the 
end of mankind. 

“Not inappropriately, the former Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Orga- 
nization Affairs, and present United States 
Permanent Representative to NATO, pub- 
lished a book in 1966 with the title “The 
Obligations of Power.’ In it he argued that 
the United States must be ‘so very much in- 
volved in so many ugly grudge fights, in so 
many places, simply because it is so large 
and powerful... He comforted us with the 
thought that we do not have to be the world’s 
policeman if we and other nations can build 
international peacekeeping machinery. But 
no such machinery exists, and its future is 
more than doubtful. Thus this comfort 
proved to be cold indeed.” 

Years ago, George Kennan berated his 
fellow-countrymen for their excessive moral- 
ism in world affairs. Because of this, he 
argued, they were unwilling to accept limited 
aims and limited results; hence the disaster 
of unconditional surrender in the Second 
World War, and repeated follies after it. The 
first part of his message sank in; the sec- 
ond did not. Today few American policy- 
makers think in the moralistic terms of a 
Woodrow Wilson or a Franklin Roosevelt, 
even though the conventions of American 
public life still compel them to talk as though 
they did. But although the old moralism has 
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gone, the accompanying refusal to accept the 
limitations of power still remains. It is Bis- 
marck, not Thomas Jefferson, whose spirit 
presides over the State Department today. 
But whereas the real Bismarck was, above all, 
a shrewd and cautious politician who knew 
exactly where to stop, his American succes- 
sors combine his realpolitik with delusions 
of grandeur more appropriate to a Napo- 
lean III. 

Hence the tragedy of their Vietnam ad- 
venture—the nearest equivalent in the mod- 
ern world to the Mexican adventure which 
embroiled Napolean III in a distant conti- 
nent, where no French interests were at 
stake, and made it harder for him to concen- 
trate on his real advisary in Europe, Indeed, 
the analogy is alarmingly close. The Mexi- 
can adventure brought no profit to France, 
but great profit to Prussia. The Vietnam ad- 
venture has brought no profit to any of the 
combatants, least of all to the United States, 
but by tying down large numbers of Ameri- 
can troops and pre-empting the growth of 
the American economy it has brought inesti- 
mable profit to the Soviet Union. 

Since the Cuba crisis of 1962 the Soviet 
Union and the US have had a healthy respect 
for each other’s capacity to blow the world 
to pieces. Dulles’ brinkmanship has been 
banished from the State Department as thor- 
oughly as Khrushchev’s from the Kremlin. 
In his relations with the Soviet Union, Presi- 
dent Johnson has been at least as restrained 
as his predecessor. Then why the lack of 
restraint in Vietnam? Why the terrible series 
of miscalculations and failures so acidly 
recounted by Professor Draper? 

The answer lies in the passage I quoted 
earlier. The official doctrine it sets out con- 
tains two elements. The first is the concept 
of the world’s policeman: the notion that 
in the absence of a world peacekeeping 
machinery, the US must act as the trustee 
of humanity. The second is the concept of 
the struggle to end struggle: the notion that 
somewhere just beyond the horizon, to be 
reached with one last effort of will, there lies 
a happy ending of complete peace and se- 
curity. 

These notions are dangerous enough by 
themselves, and they are even more danger- 
ous in combination. In a civilised society the 
police do not have unlimited power, and 
they are not allowed to make the laws they 
enforce. When they use their power without 
restraint, or make the law to suit themselves, 
it is a sure sign that ordered society is 
breaking down. But in the world community 
this cannot apply. The reason no world 
peacekeeping machinery exists is that there 
is no world authority to control it, and no 
world law for it to enforce. Thus, the US 
cannot be the world’s policeman without at 
the same time being the world’s magistrate. 
But no one in his right mind would entrust 
his destiny to a combination of policeman 
and magistrate rolled into one—and par- 
ticularly not if the policeman concerned 
appeared to believe that he could one day 
stamp out crime altogether. 

But if the US cannot be the world’s 
policeman, then who can? This question is, 
of course, the nub of the argument; and 
it is a major weakness of Professor Draper's 
otherwise excellent book that he does not 
seriously try to answer it. In fact, there is 
an answer; but it is a good deal more un- 
comfortable than most opponents of Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam appear to realize. The 
answer is that until the United Nations 
has developed a degree of authority which 
we are unlikely to see in the foresable fu- 
ture, there can be no policeman at all; that 
the happy ending of complete peace and 
security is not within our reach, or even our 
grandchildren’s. Even if the Americans could 
be brought to realise this, it would not guar- 
antee them against a repetition of their orig- 
inal involvement in Vietnam. It would, how- 
ever, make it a good deal easier for them 
to cut their losses now. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


CHAIRMAN RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
SPEAKING ON OUR MILITARY 
STRATEGY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the U.S. Senate, there are a consider- 
able number of former military men who 
served with distinction in World War 
II and who are presently generals in 
the Active Reserve Forces of our coun- 
try. Any one of them is well qualified for 
leadership in the field and in combat 
with our Armed Forces at the present 
time. I am confident that any of these 
generals would make an excellent record 
as a general officer on active duty with 
our Army overseas were he to be called 
on for such service. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL of Georgia 
is regarded by his Senate colleagues as 
an exceedingly highly respected chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. In my considered opinion he is 
by far the most knowledgeable of all 
Senators on military matters. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that the Washington 
Post reported that Senator RUSSELL is 
highly critical of our generals in South 
Vietnam for sticking to what the Sen- 
ator termed “outmoded World War II 
tactics.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am greatly honored 
by the comments of the Senator, but may 
I say that while I have been critical of 
some of the tactics and policies pursued 
in Vietnam, I did not mention General 
Westmoreland. Of course, he is our com- 
manding general there, and someone 
might draw that implication, but I was 
critical of some of the tactics pursued 
there. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am simply 
quoting, from the Atlanta Constitution, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, whose judgment 
we all respect. 

In an interview for the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, Senator Russet. stated that the 
United States has made a serious mis- 
take by using conventional tactics in the 
Vietnam jungles. He said: 

It is time we expanded our own Green 
Beret training. We need to make more use of 
guerrilla-type tactics in Vietnam. 


He then went on to say, according to 
the Atlanta Constitution, that under 
General Westmoreland in Vietnam, “we 
Americans have very nearly followed the 
strategy of the French over there.” He 
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said this in criticizing our fighting over 
there using large battalion-sized fighting 
units. 

I advert to this, Mr. President, because 
here is a voice of authority speaking out 
in a manner highly critical according to 
the newspaper account of General West- 
moreland and other of our generals. The 
facts are evident that General West- 
moreland and other of our generals were 
outgeneraled and outwitted by North 
Vietnamese Minister of Defense Giap and 
other generals commanding the forces of 
the Vietcong and North Vietnam. When 
in Southeast Asia, Thailand, Vietnam, 
and Laos, I vividly recall that on Janu- 
ary 17 General Westmoreland and other 
generals in Vietnam confidently ex- 
pressed their conclusion that the Viet- 
cong intended to attack Khe Sanh 2 or 
3 days before the start of the Tet lunar 
holiday, and that along about January 
27, 28, or 29, there would be a massive at- 
tack on the Khe Sanh outpost. The Viet- 
cong expected to overrun that outpost 
defended by some 5,000 marines, and 
General Westmoreland on the basis of 
the alleged massive Vietcong encircle- 
ment of Khe Sanh had ordered from the 
central highlands and other areas of 
Vietnam thousands of men of our 
Armed Forces who were poised and 
ready to encircle the Vietcong surround- 
ing Khe Sanh and turn the expected 
mass attack on Khe Sanh to a mass de- 
struction of the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese troops. Well, we know now 
that the Vietcong struck everywhere in 
Vietnam except where they were ex- 
pected by General Westmoreland and 
our generals who predicted in talks with 
my escort officer and me that the Viet- 
cong would attack our Khe Sanh out- 
posts and expected to celebrate their vic- 
tory a few days later in the Tet lunar 
holiday. They even seized our Embassy in 
Saigon, freed 3,000 political and other 
prisoners in Saigon jails, jailed by the 
Saigon military junta without trials. 
They held a portion of the city of Saigon 
for many days as they held Hue for 
longer than a month, and they overran 
some 38 provincial capitals holding them 
for hours or days. 

Mr. President, for many years General 
Westmoreland has been issuing optimis- 
tic statements on the progress of the war 
and how he finally had the Vietnamese 
on the run. Starting in 1964 with 27,000 
American fighting men, he has con- 
sistently requested more troops until 
today he has more than 525,000 Amer- 
ican GIs, marines and airmen fighting 
in this ugly civil war in Vietnam which 
President Johnson, largely on General 
Westmoreland’s assurances of victory, 
has made into an American air and 
ground war. In addition, he has at his 
disposal more than 700,000 South Viet- 
namese soldiers and approximately 50,- 
000 fine Korean fighting men who as 
fighting men are in my judgment super- 
ior to five or ten times their number in 
ARVN forces, so-called, of South Viet- 
nam. 

All we have to show for this enormous 
commitment of men and for the expendi- 
ture of more than $70 billion of tax- 
Payers’ money, I report with sadness, is 
20,000 young Americans killed in combat 
and more than 100,000 wounded young 
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Americans and more than 150,000 civil- 
ian Vietnamese casualties, for the most 
part women, children, and old men. 

On July 13, 1967 General Westmore- 
land stated: 

During the past year tremendous progress, 
has been made... We have pushed the enemy 
farther and farther back into the jungle... 
The (south Vietnam) troops are fighting 
much better than they were a year ago... We 
have succeeded in obtaining our objec- 
tives. 


The fact is that as a result of the 
recent Vietcong offensive it is evident 
they have not been driven deep into the 
jungles. Instead the fighting has now 
spread to the cities of South Vietnam. 
Indeed, the Vietcong held a part of the 
capital, Saigon, for some days, and a 
portion of the ancient capital city of Hue 
for more than a month, They attacked 
and for a time held 38 of the 44 provincial 
capitals. The Vietcong are attacking the 
perimeter of our bases including the huge 
Tansonnhut air base facility outside of 
Saigon, This morning’s newspapers re- 
ported that the Vietcong shelled three 
U.S. airfields and six other American in- 
stallation across South Vietnam. The 
South Vietnamese Army is not fighting 
better now than a year or more ago. It 
has demonstrated an increasing inca- 
pacity to deal with even standing guard 
over its own cities. The South Vietnamese 
Army and police could not even defend 
the American Embassy in Saigon. 

Having made what he perceives as 
“tremendous progress,” the general now 
contends he needs more troops, perhaps 
as many as 150,000 or more, and indica- 
tions are that he will get them even if 
it means draining our strategic reserves 
to the limit and calling up Reserves and 
National Guard units. His request for 
more troops is the latest step in the futile 
policy that mires us ever more deeply in 
a land war in Southeast Asia which is 
directly contrary to the advice of Amer- 
ican military leaders including Generals 
MacArthur and Ridgway made time and 
time again over the past 15 years. 

It simply makes no sense to continue to 
pour American blood and treasures into 
a limitless war that is clearly not worth 
the price that it has already cost. Viet- 
nam is not worth the life of one Ameri- 
can boy, to quote Marine General Shoup. 
When will the administration wake up 
to the complete unreliability of any as- 
sessment by General Westmoreland of 
our really dismal predicament in Viet- 
nam. It is crystal clear that this general 
has failed to evaluate correctly and real- 
istically our situation and predicament 
in that conflict. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
AT ACADIA NATIONAL PARK, MAINE 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the mes- 


sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1821. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1821) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange certain property at Acadia 
National Park in Maine with the owner 
of certain property adjacent to the park 
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which was, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior may 
convey to one Maurice Rich, Senior, a portion 
of the Acadia National Park, comprising ap- 
proximately one and eight-tenths acres in 
the town of Southwest Harbor, Maine, and in 
exchange therefor the Secretary may accept 
from said Maurice Rich, Senior, any property 
which in the Secretary’s judgment is suita- 
ble for addition to the park. The values of 
the properties so exchanged either shall be 
approximately equal, or if they are not ap- 
proximately equal the values shall be equal- 
ized by the payment of cash to the grantor 
or to the Secretary as the circumstances re- 
quire, Any cash payment received by the 
Secretary shall be credited to the land and 
water conservation fund in the Treasury of 
the United States. A conveyance of the fed- 
erally owned lot shall eliminate it from the 
park. 


Mrs. SMITH. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce at this time that it is 
anticipated that all Senators will be 
present throughout this week, and that if 
they have other engagements, they will 
give thought to perhaps canceling them. 

I believe that the minority leader 
agrees with me on this point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed so. 


COMPENSATION FOR COMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the minority leader and myself, 
I send to the desk a resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. RES. 262 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, the 
compensation of employees of Senate com- 
mittees which would be payable for Treasury 
1968 if Senate resolutions presently on the 
Senate Calendar had been agreed to, such 
payments to be charged to the aforesaid 
resolutions, if and when agreed to by the 
Senate. If any such resolution fails to be 
agreed to, payments made to the employees 
under Senate Resolution 260, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 21, 1968, and this resolution shall be 
charged to this resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 262) was agreed 
to. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Dirksen amendment, with all the 
amendments thereto that have been filed 
prior to the vote on cloture, is the pend- 
ing business. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It will be necessary, 
however, to call up the amendments to 
the so-called Dirksen or Javits amend- 
ment, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator repeat his inquiry? 

Mr, RUSSELL. The question I wish 
to have determined is whether any of 
those amendments come up for consider- 
ation automatically, or whether it is nec- 
essary for Senators to offer the amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The par- 
ticular amendments would have to be 
called up; otherwise the question would 
be on agreeing to the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Kg bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will resume the 
call of the roll. 

a bill clerk resumed the call of the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is withdrawn. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1155, An act to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act, as amended, to change the 
name of the Bank, to extend for 5 years the 
period within which the Bank is authorized 
to exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank's lending authority and its authority 
to issue, against fractional reserves, export 
credit insurance and guarantees, to restrict 
the financing by the Bank of certain trans- 
actions, and for other purposes; 

S. 1227. An act to provide that a judgment 
or decree of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia shall not constitute a 
lien until filed and recorded in the office of 
the Recorder of Deeds of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12603. An act to supplement the pur- 
poses of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 
Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements and 
leases with respect to certain properties in 
the District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
a national visitor center, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (E.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 581 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment No. 581. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendments be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator also ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered en bloc? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Ves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendments will be 


-printed in the RECORD. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 8, lines 4 and 5, strike out “sub- 
section (b) and“. 

On page 9, line 7, strike out “subsection 
(b)“ and substitute “section 207“. 

On page 9, beginning with line 8, strike 
out all through line 2, on page 11. 

On page 11, line 5, strike out “sections 
203 (b) and”, and substitute section“. 

On page 13, line 11, strike out the section 
heading “EXEMPTION” and substitute “Ex- 
EMPTIONS”. 

On page 13, line 12, after "Sec. 207.“, insert 
“ (a) n: 

On page 13, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

“(b) (1) None of the prohibitions contained 
in this title shall apply to (A) any private 
person with respect to the sale or rental of a 
dwelling owned or rented by such person or 
by such person and other private persons, or 
(B) any real estate broker, agent, salesman, 
or other person while he is acting in accord- 
ance with instructions by any private person 
with respect to the sale or rental of a dwell- 
ing owned or rented by such private person 
or by such private person and other private 
persons. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection the 
term ‘private person’ means an individual as 
distinguished from a corporation, partner- 
ship, company, or other legal entity created 
under the laws of any State or political sub- 
division of a State. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the pending amend- 
ment—which has several parts—to the 
Dirksen substitute for the committee 
amendment is to exempt from title II the 
so-called fair housing section—which 
term, in my judgment, constitutes noth- 
ing but sugar coating on a forced housing 
pill—any private person with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling owned 
or rented by such person, or by such per- 
son and other private persons, and also to 
exempt from the application of title I of 
the Dirksen substitute for the committee 
substitute any real estate broker, agent, 
salesman, or other person while he is act- 
ing in accordance with instructions by 
any private person with respect to the 
sale or rental of a dwelling owned or 
rented by such private person, or by such 
private person and other private persons. 

The term “private person” would be 
defined as meaning an individual as dis- 
tinguished from a corporation, partner- 
ship, company, or other legal entity cre- 
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ated under the laws of any State or any 
political subdivision of that State. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we have witnessed the stam- 
peding of the Senate into invoking the 
gag rule. The Dirksen substitute for the 
committee substitute has been before 
the Senate since 4:15 p.m. last Wednes- 
day afternoon: There has been little de- 
bate on that substitute, and in that sub- 
stitute, of course, is contained title II, the 
so-called fair housing title. 

Ihave an amendment at the desk which 
would strike title II from the bill. I be- 
lieve it should be stricken from the bill. 
But I seriously doubt, Mr. President, that 
there are enough Senators who would be 
willing to strike title It from the bill at 
this point. So I have called up this 
amendment, which does not strike title II 
but which does exempt from the applica- 
tion of title II the private individual who 
owns a dwelling and who wishes to lease 
or rent or sell that dwelling, and who may 
wish to instruct the real estate agent as 
to his desires in regard thereto. 

Mr. President, under amendments to 
the original Constitution of the United 
States, amendment No. 5 and amend- 
ment No. 14, property is given equal 
status with life and liberty; in those 
amendments it is stated, in the one, that 
Congress shall not deprive and, in the 
other, that a State shall not deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law. 

Property is a basic human right. 
There are those who say that property 
rights are not to be confused with 
human rights; but I maintain that the 
rights that are inherent in the owner- 
ship of property are basic human rights. 
They existed long before the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was written. 
They constitute one of the natural 
rights of man. They were recognized in 
the Magna Carta. In several instances, 
property is alluded to in the Magna 
Carta, signed by King John in 1215 at 
Runnymede. The rights of property are 
recognized in the Eighth Command- 
ment, which says, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” Steal what? Property, of course. 

Mr. President, we are witnessing an 
assault upon one of the most priceless 
of all human rights, the right to use, to 
manage, and to dispose of property ac- 
cording to one’s own wishes and one’s 
own good judgment. This right—for 
which those of us stood who have op- 
posed cloture—is a right which is a price- 
less heritage not only of the white prop- 
erty owner but also of the nonwhite prop- 
erty owner. 

We have heard a great deal in the last 
2 or 3 days about the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Riot Commission. Undoubtedly, 
there are some good recommendations in 
that report. I read the summary of the 
report over the past weekend. That re- 
port recommends a Federal fair housing 
law. The phrase “fair housing” is a mis- 
nomer. There is nothing at all fair about 
any law which authorizes governmental 
invasion of the natural, legal, and con- 
stitutional rights that inhere in property 
ownership. 

Mr. President, I stated on the floor of 
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the Senate only a few days after that 
Commission was appointed—after listen- 
ing to Mr. Roy Wilkins and the mayor 
of Atlanta as they appeared on a televi- 
sion program—that one could then pre- 
dict the contents of the report, without 
waiting for hearings or the presentation 
of a formal report. And we find now 
that it has recommended, as we thought 
at that time, the expenditure of untold 
billions of dollars and further govern- 
mental incursions into the rights of in- 
dividuals. There is no price tag attached 
to the Riot Commission report and we 
have no estimate of the cost of imple- 
mentation, but we are told that fair 
housing can be enacted by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives now 
without any cost in terms of dollars. Of 
course, the Riot Commission’s report 
came at a timely moment when it could 
generate additional pressures to all of 
the manifold pressures that were being 
brought to bear upon various Senators 
in an effort to get them to vote to invoke 
cloture. I do not mean to say that the 
timing was thusly deliberately planned. 

Mr. President, I am offering this 
amendment, hoping that reason will yet 
prevail in the Senate, at least with re- 
spect to the private individual who owns 
property, and hoping that Senators will 
vote to eliminate the private individual 
from the application of title II, the so- 
called Fair Housing Title. 

Mr. President, I shall reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President; the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia is, 
in my opinion, unacceptable from the 
standpoint that if it were agreed to it 
would delete virtually all the substance 
of the pending Dirksen substitute. It 
would do so in two fundamental and 
sweeping respects. 

First, it would drastically reduce cover- 
age of the fair housing title of the Dirk- 
sen substitute, which, as we know, is in 
itself a compromise in terms of coverage. 
It would substitute for the limited ex- 
emption suggested in the Dirksen sub- 
stitute, and found in section 203(b), an 
extremely broad exemption, in that the 
amendment would exempt the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination, with re- 
spect, to any private person—that is, an 
individual—with respect to the sale or 
rental of a dwelling owned by him, and 
in section (B), any real estate broker, 
agent, salesman, or other person while 
acting in accordance with instructions 
of such private persons. 

This exemption would even apply to 
federally aided housing covered by sec- 
tion 203(a) (1) where the owner is a pri- 
vate person. 

Second, this amendment would give to 
individuals and agents acting in accord- 
ance with instructions a license to dis- 
criminate, and coverage would extend 
only to housing owned by corporations 
or other businesses. 

Mr. President, if this amendment were 
adopted there would be little left of the 
Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 1, 1968, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1124) to 
amend the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards to authorize a fire 
research and safety program, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make these re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the calling off of the quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Florida 
that the quorum has already been called 
off. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. Has not the Senator from Cali- 
fornia been recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California has been recognized. 


USE OF MILITARY TRANSPORTA- 
TION BY MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, at this 
time, I should like to commend the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for the re- 
marks he made recently, as reported in 
the press, concerning the use of military 
aircraft by Members of Congress. I shall 
not discuss the specific incident which 
inspired his comments, since it is the 
overall principle that I wish to explore. 

It is most definitely not my purpose 
to embarrass, directly or indirectly, any 
of my colleagues who have used or have 
been provided with military transporta- 
tion. 

On one occasion, I have used military 
transportation myself, when I went to 
Vietnam at the request of the President. 

I have also been denied use of military 
aircraft when I requested it on one occa- 
sion for assistance in performing my 
duties as a Senator to visit an outlying 
military base in my State of California. 

Therein, within the scope of my own 
personal experience, lies a good example 
of the problem involved in this issue. 

What are the ground rules, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Frankly, I think they should be spelled 
out clearly and definitively. Then we 
would know who decides whether mili- 
tary transportation shall be made avail- 
able to an individual Member of Con- 
gress, or to a group, under what condi- 
tions, and for what prescribed purposes. 
Then we would know how such decisions 
were made. 

When congressional leadership re- 
quires the immediate presence of a 
Member who cannot obtain prompt com- 
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mercial transportation, must the request 
for military assistance be made by the 
joint leadership, or can it be submitted 
on some other basis? 

Under what regulations can reservists 
in the armed services take advantage of 
military flights? 

Mr. President, these are all obvious 
questions. I believe that they all deserve 
answers. More than that, I believe they 
deserve to be resolved with the issuance 
of a clear set of guidelines which can be 
applied quickly and impartially in any 
and all circumstances, so that there will 
be no question about this matter in the 
future, and so that it will not be neces- 
sary for the distinguished majority 
leader to speak about it again. 

I believe that Members of this body, 
and of the House of Representatives, 
have a right to know. I think it would be 
good if the people of this country—the 
taxpayers—could know. 

In fact, if it would not be out of line, 
I might even suggest it would be il- 
luminating to Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and 
the taxpayers, to see a list of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the executive 
branch who have used military trans- 
portation during the past 12 months— 
and the reasons for the trips. 

Are the personal preferences or desires 
of our colleagues given consideration, 
and if so, what weight do they have? 

What criteria are used to judge 
whether use of military aircraft is neces- 
sary? 

Does seniority play arole? Does a 
Member’s committee membership? Does 
a Member’s political affiliation? 

Exactly what are the conditions? 

Under what conditions can a depart- 
ment other than the Department of De- 
fense commandeer military aircraft for 
inspection tours, good-will trips, and 
other activities not directly associated 
with the defense of the Nation? 

Mr. President, I am told that a trip is 
presently being planned to take a re- 
ported 100 persons in one case, and 60 
in another, around the world—or at least 
to the Far East. 

Who these people are, it seems uncer- 
tain. They are recorded as being “farm 
leaders” or “public leaders.” No one 
seems to know. But the trip has been re- 
ported twice now in the public press, and 
I should like to know the purpose and I 
think the people of this country have a 
right to know the purpose as well—who 
the people are, who issued the invita- 
tions, on what basis, how much will it 
cost, and how will it affect the Treasury. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I again 
commend the distinguished majority 
leader for his interest in this matter. I 
respectfully recommend that remedial 
action be taken at once, and that the 
ground rules be laid out and spelled out 
so that all will understand what the con- 
ditions will be in the future. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President; I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
it is rather disgraceful that the Senate is 
not attending this very important debate 
now going on in the Chamber on this 
very important amendment which has to 
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do with whether individual homes, 
owned and occupied by individual citi- 
zens, shall or shall not be exempted from 
the proposed law. 

I shall ask for a quorum, and it is going 
to be live. Mr. President, if we are going 
to have this kind of attendance, then I 
am going to ask for a good many live 
quorums during the remaining hours of 
this debate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


No. 17 Leg.] 

Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Anderson Harris Morse 
Baker Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bayh Hatfield Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Murphy 
Bible Hickenlooper Muskie 
Boggs 11 Nelson 
Brewster Holland Pearson 
Brooke Hollings Pell 
Burdick Hruska Percy 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel th 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 

Long, Mo. Spong 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
Dodd Magnuson Symington 
Dominick Mansfield Talmadge 
Eastland McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Tydings 
Fannin McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fong McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Gore Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Grifin Mondale Young, Ohio 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 

is present. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withdraw his request for a 
quorum call? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I with- 
draw it. 


HEALTH RECOMMENDATIONS—A 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC, NO. 270) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
on health organizations. Without objec- 
tion, the message will be printed in the 
Record without being read, and referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
My health recommendations to the 
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ee this year include five major new 
goals: 

First, to reduce sharply the inexcus- 
ably high rate of infant mortality in the 
United States. 

Second, to meet the urgent need for 
more doctors, nurses, and other health 
workers. 

Third, to deal with the soaring cost of 
medical care and to assure the most ef- 
ficient use of our health resources. 

Fourth, to lower the shocking toll of 
deaths caused by accidents in America. 

Fifth, to launch a nation-wide volun- 
teer effort to improve the health of all 
Americans. 

Each of these goals—and others 
which I will discuss in this message—will 
require an unprecedented national com- 
mitment. Each will take years to achieve. 
But every one of them must be reached 
if we are to guarantee to every citizen 
a full measure of safety; health and good 
medical care. 

The first generation of Americans built 
their dream of a new nation on the con- 
viction that life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are the inalienable rights of 
every man. 

For nearly two centuries, our Nation 
has sought to make those rights a real- 
ity for more and more of our people. 

It has fallen to this generation to as- 
sure that those rights have real meaning 
for every citizen. And this generation of 
Americans has made a historic com- 
mitment to open new opportunities—for 
economic advance, for educational fulfill- 
ment, for equality—for every citizen: 

—Through unprecedented economic 
growth during the last 83 months 
and the war against poverty, nearly 
12 million Americans have been 
lifted out of the depths of want and 
despair. 

—Through more than 18 landmark 
education measures in the last four 
years, a tripling of the Federal in- 
vestment in education, and a dou- 
bling of all public and private ex- 
penditures on education in the last 
six years, the Nation is moving rap- 
idly to give every American child a 
real chance for full growth and 
development. 

—Through the landmark Civil Rights 
Acts of 1964 and 1965, we have 
moved closer to the day when equal 
justice and opportunity will become 
a reality for all Americans. 

We have sought also to make these 
basic rights meaningful to the older per- 
son stricken with arthritis, to the poor 
child with rheumatic fever, to the infant 
who in an earlier day might have suf- 
fered the ravages of polio. 

In the last three years, the Federal 
Government enacted nearly 30 new 
health measures. We have increased its 
investment from $6 billion to nearly $14 
billion annually to assure that the bene- 
fits of modern medicine are available to 
all our people: 

—To make medical care available to 
those who need it most, the elderly 
and the poor, expenditures have 
risen from $1 billion to nearly $8 
billion. Another $2.5 billion is spent 
each year to bring the finest health 

care to our servicemen and veterans. 

To build new laboratories, hospitals 
and health clinics, and to train the 
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men and women to work in them, 
expenditures have risen from $2 bil- 
lion to nearly $3 billion annually. 

—To prevent and control disease, ex- 
penditures have risen from $450 mil- 
lion to nearly $700 million. 

The real meaning of these statistics is 
found in the lives of people who have 
been helped: 

—19.5 million Americans, 65 and over, 
are now able to receive the medical 
care they need without suffering 
crushing economic burdens. 

—20 million children who have been 
vaccinated against measles, and 
323,000 fewer children suffer from 
measles each year. 

—30 million have been protected 
against diphtheria, polio, tetanus 
and whooping cough, reducing by 
more than 50 percent the number of 
children who suffer from these dis- 
eases. 

—43,000 retarded children can now 
look forward to more productive 
lives because of the 150 special 
clinics built to serve them. 

—47 million Americans live in com- 
munities served by new mental 
health centers. 

The life expectancy of Americans 
continues to increase, promising 
millions a longer and fuller life. In 
1920, it was 54.1 years, today it is 
over 70. 

And the discoveries of modern science 
promise a better life for all citizens: 
the prevention of German measles, the 
advances in treating leukemia, the 
progress in understanding life’s proc- 
esses. 

We must continue to build upon those 
proud achievements. 

THE BIRTHRIGHT OF SOUND HEALTH 


The American child is born into a 
land richer with promise than any nation 
in the history of the world. 

But to share in that promise, he must 
survive the perils of birth and infancy. 
For too many American children, the 
hazards of survival are steep. 

This great, wealthy, resourceful Na- 
tion—which should lead the world in sav- 
ing its young—instead ranked 15th in 
infant mortality in 1965. 

In that year, nearly 25 infants out of 
every 1,000 born in this country died 
before the age of one. Thousands more 
were handicapped for life because of in- 
adequate health care in their first year. 

The infant mortality rate among poor 
families was nearly double the national 
average. In certain city ghettos and 
pockets of rural poverty the rate was 7 
times that in surrounding suburban 
areas. 

Those figures shamed this enlightened 
Nation. And we acted to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Through the Maternal and Child 
Health program: 

—300,000 women are now receiving 

family planning services. 

—390,000 receive maternity care. 

—680,000 infants are getting the at- 

tention so crucial to their later de- 
velopment. 

Through the Crippled Children’s pro- 
gram, 460,000 children will be treated 
for handicapping conditions each year. 

Through Medicaid, thousands of needy 
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mothers and their infants are receiving 
the care vital to their health and well 
being. 

The infant mortality rate in this coun- 
try dropped from 25.2 deaths per thou- 
sand in 1963, to 22.1 per thousand in 
1967—a 12% decline in four years. 

The success of these programs in two 
cities demonstrates that the tragic rate 
of infant mortality can be reduced even 
faster. Last year, because of modern 
medicine and a concentrated effort, the 
rate in Washington, D.C. fell 8.5%; the 
rate in Chicago, in the first 10 months 
of the year, dropped 15%. 

In 1963, 100,000 infants died. In 1967, 
that figure was reduced to 80,000. But 
this progress is not enough. For thou- 
sands more did not receive the medical 
care so vital to their future growth and 
development. 

THE CHILD HEALTH IMPROVEMENT AND 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1968 

This Nation must accelerate its efforts. 
The cost of future care rises every time 
a child’s disease or handicap is left un- 
attended. A man’s potential is diminished 
every time an affliction that could be 
cured in childhood causes permanent 
damage. Most important of all, Amer- 
ica’s conscience is scarred and her future 
dimmed every time a child dies need- 
lessly. 

We must now attack the problem of 
infant mortality on a nation-wide basis 
by providing essential medical care to 
the 700,000 needy mothers who give birth 
each year and to their infants. 

To launch this effort, I recommend a 
$58 million increase in appropriations for 
the maternal and child health care pro- 
grams in fiscal 1969. $25 million of this 
increase will provide for the expansion of 
maternity and infant care centers and 
clinics: 

Our goal is to assure every needy Amer- 
ican family: 

—Adequate prenatal and postnatal 

care for the mother. 

—A safe delivery by trained health 
professionals. 

—Competent examination of the child 
at birth, and expert treatment when 
needed. 

The best of modern medical care for 
the infant during his first year to 
prevent disease, cure illness, and cor- 
rect handicaps. 

An opportunity, on a voluntary basis, 
to plan the number and spacing of 
children. 

To fulfill this objective, I propose the 

Child Health Act of 1968. 

With this authority, the Nation will be 
able to provide comprehensive medical 
care for every needy mother and her 
infant. 

FOR AMERICA’S YOUNG 

As we launch a major new effort to im- 
prove health care for the very young, 
we must not lose sight of our respon- 
sibility for all of America’s children. We 
are encouraged by the gains made under 
our pioneering efforts: 

Head Start and other preschool pro- 
grams, which have brought educa- 
tion and better health care to more 
than 2 million children. 

—Medicaid, which will provide health 
care to more than 3 million children 
this year. 
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—137 new mental retardation clinics 
have been built to save over 40,000 
retarded children. A 

Nevertheless, the dimensions of what 

remains to be done are seen in these grim 
statistics: 

—436,000 children are victims of cere- 
bral palsy. 

—424,000 have epilepsy. 

—12.3 million have eye defects. 

—2.5 million have hearing impair- 
ments. 

—3.2 million have speech defects. 

—2.3 million have orthopedic handi- 
caps. 

—4.8 million are emotionally disturbed. 

To continue our efforts to meet the 

needs of America’s children, I recom- 
mend that the Congress provide $1.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1969—an increase of $215 
million—for child health services under 
Medicaid and other Federal health pro- 
grams. These funds will provide: 

—3.5 million poor children with health 
services under Medicaid. 

—More than 1 million children with 
comprehensive health services at 56 
Children and Youth Centers. 

—500,000 Head Start children with 
medical examinations and follow-up 
treatment. 

—460,000 children with treatment for 
handicapping conditions. 

—200,000 children with family services 
at Neighborhood Health Centers, 

THE BENEFITS OF RESEARCH 


The history of our times is not solely a 
study in crisis: It is also one of hope: 
when polio was conquered; when other 
infectious diseases that had plagued man 
for centuries fell one after another; when 
breakthroughs in genetics brought a bet- 
ter understanding of the process of life. 

These are the quiet successes achieved 
in countless laboratories, leaving their 
mark forever on the future of man. 

1967 was a breakthrough year which 
brought many rich dividends: 

1. Measles can now be completely pre- 
vented. 

2. The creation of life in a California 
test tube startled the world. 

3. The Minnesota-trained doctor’s first 
heart transplant was a historical mile- 
stone. 

But none of these achievements were 
the result of a single year’s research. 
They came from the careful work of 
many years. They were made possible by 
the Federal Government’s continuing 
support to scientists who seek to expand 
our store of fundamental knowledge. 
That support has grown from $1 billion 
in 1963, to nearly $1.5 billion today, and 
comprises 65 percent of the Nation’s 
total expenditures for biomedical re- 
search. 

Yet we have only begun to unlock the 
secrets of better health and a richer life. 

Our understanding of disease and 
human development is woefully incom- 
plete. We can control some types of can- 
cer, but do not yet know their exact 
causes. 

We are still groping to understand the 
causes and the cures of mental illness. 
We have only begun to discover the rea- 
sons for mental retardation. 

The relentless search for knowledge 
must go on. To assure the breakthroughs 
of next year, and the years after, I rec- 
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ommend that the Congress provide $1.5 
billion for health research in fiscal 1969. 


POPULATION AND HUMAN REPRODUCTION 


Two vital fields long neglected by re- 
search are population and human repro- 
duction. Thousands of parents want help 
in determining how to plan their fam- 
ilies. Thousands of others are unable to 
have the children they desire. 

Our lack of knowledge impedes our ef- 
fort to provide the help they need. 

—Far too little is known about the 
physiology of reproduction and its 
effect on all aspects of human life. 

—Searching studies are needed to de- 
termine the complex emotional, so- 
ciological, physiological and eco- 
nomic factors involved. 

A wide range of scientists must bring 
to these problems their specialized disci- 
plines—biologists, behavioral scientists, 
biochemists, pharmacologists, demog- 
raphers, experts in population dynamics. 

To launch this effort, J have directed 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish a Center for Popula- 
tion Studies and Human Reproduction in 
the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development. The Center 
will serve to give new energy and direc- 
tion to the research activities of all Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies in these 
fields. 

I am asking the Congress to appro- 
priate $12 million to support the research 
activities of the Center during its first 
year of operation. 

As we move to expand our knowledge 
of population and human reproduction, 
we must make that knowledge available 
to those who want it. Last year, the Fed- 
eral Government helped to bring infor- 
mation and counseling on a voluntary 
basis to more than 500,000 women. But 
there are millions more who want help. 

I recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide for an increase in funds from $25 
million in fiscal 1968 to $61 million in 
fiscal 1969 so that three million women 
can have access to family planning help 
if they so desire. 

HEALTH MANPOWER 


Several years ago, this Nation set out 
to encourage the training of more doc- 
tors, nurses, and medical technicians. 

As a result of the imaginative pro- 
grams recommended by the administra- 
tion and approved by the Congress over 
the last 5 years, 

—An additional 100,000 doctors, 
nurses, dentists, laboratory techni- 
cians, and other health workers are 
being trained this year to meet the 
health needs of our growing popula- 
tion. 

—More than 850 medical, dental and 
nursing schools have enlarged their 
capacity or improved their instruc- 
tion. 

This rate of progress is encouraging. 
But our increasing population and the 
demand for more and better health care 
swell the need for doctors, health profes- 
sionals and other medical workers. 

Yet we lack the capacity to train today 
those who must serve us tomorrow. 

To train more health workers and to 
train them better and faster, I propose 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968. 

This Act will extend and strengthen 
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five vital measures which are due to ex- 
pire in June 1969: 

(1) The Health Educational Act of 
1963 will be reinforced to: 

—Provide new classrooms, laboratories 
and libraries needed to train more 
doctors and other health profes- 
sionals, 

—Authorize new operating and project 
grants which will encourage the 
schools to expand their enrollment, 
improve their curricula, and reduce 
the length of their training. 

Extend financial aid to thousands of 
students each year. 

—Simplify procedures so that schools 
can obtain funds for joint research- 
teaching-library projects through 
one application. 

(2) The Nurse Training Act of 1964 

will be improved to: 

—Strengthen the loan, scholarship, 
and traineeship program so that 
nearly 50,000 nursing students can 
be helped through school in the first 
year of the program. 

—Encourage nursing schools to expand 
enrollment and overcome high attri- 
tion rates by revamping their cur- 
ricula and tailoring their courses to 
the needs of the students. 

(3) The Health Personnel Training 
Act of 1966 will be continued to speed the 
training of paramedical personnel and 
other health workers by 

—Constructing new classrooms. 

Improving the quality of instruction. 

—Developing new curricula and meth- 
ods of training. 

(4) The Health Research Act of 1965 
will be amended to permit greater em- 
phasis on the development of research 
facilities meeting critical regional or na- 
tional needs. 

(5) The Graduate Health Training 
Act of 1964 will be extended to increase 
the number of skilled administrators and 
public health workers. 

I urge the Congress to appropriate 
$290 million in fiscal 1969 to carry for- 
ward our vital health manpower pro- 
grams. 

This effort will be bolstered by the 
Veterans in Public Service Act, which 
I recently proposed to the Congress. Un- 
der that Act, the talents of the veteran 
will be enlisted for service to his com- 
munity. For those who return to meet 
critical health manpower shortages, 
there will be special benefits while they 
are in training and on the job. 

I urge the Congress to launch this 
program promptly so that we can bring 
the skills and experience of the veteran 
to bear on our pressing health needs. 

PARTNERSHIP FOR HEALTH 


In 1966 we launched the Partnership 
for Health, Its purpose was to support 
State and local efforts to: 

—lIdentify the health needs of each 

State and city. 

—Mobilize the resources of the State 
to meet those needs. 

—Determine what additional re- 
sources, facilities, equipment and 
manpower, are required. 

In the brief period since its enactment, 
this great Partnership has pioneered in 
the expansion of State and local respon- 
sibility for the health of our citizens. 

Every State and many communities 
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have now created health planning agen- 
cies which are at work developing and 
implementing bold new health strategies. 
This planning, tailored to the special 
needs of each State, will forge Federal, 
State and local efforts into an effective 
instrument to bring better health care 
to the people. 

This important work must continue— 
and it must be expanded. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate $195 million for the Partnership 
for Health in fiscal 1969, an increase of 
$35 million over fiscal 1968—an increase 
of 22 percent. 

THE REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAM 


In 1966, we began the Regional Medi- 
cal Program to reduce the toll of death 
and disability from heart disease, cancer, 
stroke and related illnesses. Its purpose 
is to translate research into action, so all 
the people of our Nation can benefit as 
rapidly as possible from the achieve- 
ments of modern medicine, 

Fifty-four regions, spanning the na- 
tion, have begun planning. Eight regions 
have already begun action programs. 
Most of the others will start by the end 
of the year. 

These programs are concentrating re- 
gional resources and developing more 
effective ways to attack the three chief 
killers in this country. Thousands of 
Americans stricken by heart disease, can- 
cer or stroke are already receiving better 
care. 

But these threats to our health and 
vitality remain stubborn and unyielding. 

I recommend that the Congress extend 
the Regional Medical Program and in- 
crease—by almost 100 percent—to $100 
million the funds available for the pro- 
gram in fiscal 1969. 

CONTROLLING COSTS OF HEALTH CARE 


Virtually every family feels the burden 
of rising costs of medical care. 

Thousands of Americans today are not 
getting urgently needed medical care be- 
cause they cannot afford it. 

Others pay for it only by giving up 
necessities, postponing a long-held 
dream, or mortgaging their futures. 

The outlook is sobering. It has been 
estimated that between 1965 and 1975, 
the cost of living will increase by more 
than 20 percent. But the cost of health 
care will increase by nearly 140 percent 
by 1975: 

—Average payments per person will 
nearly double, from about $200 a 
year to some $400 a year. 

N payments will rise by 65 per- 
cent. 

— Dental bills will increase 100 percent. 

—Doctors’ bills will climb 160 percent. 

Payments for general hospital sery- 
ices will jump 250 percent. 

Part of these increases will be for ex- 
panded and improved health services. 
But a large part of the increase will be 
unnecessary—a rise which can be pre- 
vented. 

Last year I appointed a Commission of 
distinguished citizens—physicians, hos- 
pital officials, teachers, business execu- 
tives, and other leaders—to make a com- 
prehensive study of health manpower 
and medical care. 

The Commission, which reported in 
November, cited three major deficiencies 
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in present practices which contribute to 
unacceptable increases in medical costs: 

Most health insurance plans encour- 
age doctors and patients to choose 
hospitalization even when other, less 
costly, forms of care would be equally 
effective. 

Health professions are generally 
paid in proportion to the amount of 
service they render. There are no 
strong economic incentives to en- 
courage them to avoid providing care 
that is unnecessary. 

—Hospitals charge on a cost basis, 
which places no penalty on inefficient 
operations. Moreover, present sys- 
tems of hospital management make 
it very difficult to maintain effective 
control over hospital costs. 

The Commission concluded: 

If the needs for health care are to be met, 
the health care system must be organized 
to employ its resources with more wisdom 
and effectiveness. The two areas which ap- 
pear to offer the greatest potential for im- 
provement are (1) reducing unnecessary (or 
unnecessarily expensive) medical care and 
(2) increasing efficiency in the provision of 
hospital care. 


It will not be easy to carry out this 
recommendation. 

But unless we do—unless we act now— 
health care will not improve as fast as 
it should. 

Congress has recognized this problem 
of rising medical costs. Late last year it 
authorized the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to test different 
types of payment systems under Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and the Maternal and 
Child Health programs. 

I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to begin 
immediately extensive tests of incentives 
designed to reduce the cost of medical 
care. 

First, we must explore ways to pre- 
vent unnecessary hospitalization, Our 
experience in Medicare can serve as a 
guideline. Under that plan, hospital 
stays are limited to periods which are 
clearly necessary, and payments are 
provided for other less expensive types 
of care which serve the patient equally 
well: outpatient clinic service, home 
treatment, nursing home care. We can 
also draw on the experience of new pri- 
vate prepaid comprehensive plans fea- 
turing incentives designed to reduce un- 
necessary hospitalization. 

Second, we must test incentives de- 
signed to control the cost of hospital 
care itself. The Health Manpower Com- 
mission reported that costs among some 
of the Nation’s best hospitals vary by as 
much as 100%, without significant dif- 
ferences in quality or scope of services. 
This shows that savings in hospital costs 
ean be achieved. We must find ways to 
encourage efficiency and penalize waste. 

These tests will call for the coopera- 
tion of doctors, hospitals and insurance 
companies. 

They will be the pioneer efforts. If 
they are successful—and if they can be 
applied on a broad basis—they will hold 
much promise for the American people. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, under Medicare, 
Medicaid, and the Maternal and Child 
Health programs, to employ new meth- 
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ods of payment as they prove effective 
in providing high quality medical care 
more efficiently and at lower cost. 

It is appropriate that the Govern- 
ment—which pays more than 20% of 
the nation’s medical bill—take the lead 
in stemming soaring medical care costs. 

But this can be only part of the effort. 
Ultimate success will depend on the in- 
genuity of our health profession and in- 
stitutions, and the insurance systems al- 
lied with them. 

The rewards of success—and the pen- 
alties of inaction—demand a dedicated 
effort by all. Unless the cost spiral is 
stopped, the Nation’s health bill could 
reach a staggering $100 billion by 1975. 
The cost of providing adequate medical 
care to a family could double. 

THE COST OF DRUGS 

Beyond this, we must make certain 
that the American taxpayer does not pay 
needlessly high and exorbitant prices 
for prescription drugs used in Federally- 
supported programs. 

Recent surveys have shown, for in- 
stance, that 12 drugs of the same type 
range in retail price from $1.25 to $11 for 
30 tablets. The taxpayer should not be 
forced to pay $11 if the $1.25 drug is 
equally effective. To do this would permit 
robbery of private citizens with public 
approval. 

I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish a reason- 
able cost range to govern reimburse- 
ment for drugs now provided under 
Medicare, Medicaid and the Maternal 
and Child Health programs. 

This payment method will apply in all 
parts of these programs, except in those 
cases where hospitals and other health 
care institutions have established effec- 
tive and reliable systems for cost and 
quality control. 

The physician will be free to select 
more expensive drugs of the same quality 
and effectiveness, if he chooses, but re- 
imbursement will be limited to the pay- 
ment range established by the Secretary. 

TO PROTECT THE AMERICAN PATIENT 


The wide array of medication available 
to the American patient is a tribute to 
modern science. 

But the very abundance of drugs 
creates problems. 

In our society, we normally demand 
that the consumer be given sufficient in- 
formation to make choice between prod- 
ucts. But when the consumer is a patient, 
he must rely exclusively on his doctor’s 
choice of the drug that can best treat 
his condition. 

Yet the doctor is not always in a posi- 
tion to make a fully informed judgment. 
He has no complete, readily available 
source of information about the thou- 
sands of drugs now available. 

He must nonetheless make a decision 
affecting the health, and perhaps the 
life, of his patient. 

To make sure that doctors have accu- 
rate, reliable, and complete information 
on the drugs which are available. I rec- 
ommend that the Congress authorize this 
year publication of a United States Com- 
pendium of Drugs. 

This Compendium would be prepared 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in cooperation with phar- 
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maceutical manufacturers, who would 
bear the cost of its publication, and with 
physicians and pharmacists. 

It will give every doctor, pharmacy, 
hospital, and other health care institu- 
tion complete and accurate information 
about prescription drugs—use and dos- 
age, warnings, manufacturer, generic 
and brand names, and facts about their 
safety and effectiveness. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ACCIDENTS 


More than 630,000 Americans died in 
accidents in the last six years. 

This is a tragedy heightened by the 
fact that much of it is senseless and 
unnecessary. 

Thousands of deaths will be prevented 
under the Highway and Traffic Safety 
laws passed by the Congress in 1966. 
Thousands more can be prevented by 
prompt medical attention. 

The needed medical services are often 
available. But because of an inadequate 
rescue system, the victim dies before he 
reaches the hospital. 

The compelling need is for modern, ef- 
fective rescue systems to give immediate 
attention to accident victims—on the 
spot and while they are being speeded to 
the hospitals. 

We have proven excellent rescue sys- 
tems in action, saving fighting men in- 
jured in battle. First in Korea, and now 
in Vietnam, the military has shown the 
speed and effectiveness of helicopter 
crews, paramedical personnel and com- 
munications experts mobilized to save 
the lives of wounded men. 

Few States and communities have 
drawn upon that experience. In many 
areas, ambulance crewmen are not even 
trained in first aid. Ambulances them- 
selves are rarely well-equipped. Com- 
munications systems are inadequate, if 
they exist at all. 

I have directed the Secretaries of 
Transportation, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Defense to devise a test 
program to help our States and com- 
munities develop effective rescue systems 
to fit their own needs. 

In a previous message to the Congress 
this year, I proposed the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1968, to safe- 
guard 75 million American workers on 
the job. 

Through this Act we can attack the 
conditions which cause nearly 15,000 
deaths and 2.2 million injuries each year. 

With these measures, we can move far 
toward reducing the tragic toll of 
accidental death and injury in America. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS 

For more than a decade the Federal 
government has taken a direct interest 
in improving the physical fitness of 
Americans. 

President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy and I have taken steps to encour- 
age our citizens—particularly the 
young—to pursue the active life. 

Through these efforts, boys and girls 
across America have discovered the joys 
of exercise and sports competition. 

But here—as in our health programs— 
we must look not only at the progress 
that has been made, but at the problems 
that remain. 

In tests of physical strength and 

stamina, American children still 
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score substantially lower than chil- 
dren in other countries. 

—32 million children get less than the 
recommended physical fitness pro- 
gram in school; seven million get 
none at all. 

—Only 50 percent of all college stu- 
dents meet accepted physical fitness 
standards. 

Physical fitness activities and sports 
contribute to more than health. They 
teach self-discipline and teamwork. They 
offer excitement and a wholesome alter- 
native to idleness. They combat de- 
linquency. They permanently enrich the 
individual and his society by developing 
qualities of leadership and fair play. 

To expand opportunities to engage in 
exercise, active recreation, and sports, 
I am establishing the President's Coun- 
cil on Physical Fitness and Sports, to be 
chaired by the Vice President. 

The Council will be a Cabinet-level 
group, with an Advisory Committee of 
distinguished citizens, to develop na- 
tional goals and programs to promote 
sports and fitness in America. 

As a first step, the Council will call a 
national conference to explore the long- 
term requirements of physical fitness and 
sports in the nation. 

LEADERSHIP AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Health expenditures in the United 
States are now nearly $50 billion a year. 
The Federal Government pays 814 bil- 
lion of that amount, up from $5 billion 
four years ago to $16 billion in fiscal 
1969. 

The expanding Federal programs must 
be managed efficiently, with the most 
careful attention to the most urgent 
needs of the American people. To that 
end, I am today directing the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
submit to me a modern plan of orga- 
nization to achieve the most efficient 
and economical operation of the health 
programs of the Federal Government. 

But better organization and leader- 
ship will be wasted if we cannot find and 
hold the quality of people essential for 
these great tasks. 

I recommend the Health Personnel Act 
of 1968 to modernize the health person- 
nel system within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
Act will provide: 

—Pay increases and a flexible per- 
sonnel to attract and retain pro- 
fessionals of the highest caliber. 

—A new promotion system based upon 
quality of performance. 

MOBILIZATION FOR HEALTH 

In our drive toward a healthier Amer- 
ica, Federal programs and Federal dol- 
lars have an important role to play. But 
they cannot do the job alone. 

An even larger role belongs to State 
and local government, and to the pri- 
vate enterprise system of our Nation. 
The medical and hospital associations, 
the health care institutions, the health 
insurance industry, the communication 
media, voluntary civic associations, em- 
ployers and labor unions, charities and 
church groups must join this effort. I 
call upon them to join in a 12-point 
volunteer effort to build a healthier 
America: 

(1) To examine every child under the 
age of five to identify potentially crip- 
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pling ailments and provide early and 
effective treatment. 

(2) To use the public airways for 
public profit by offering regular health 
programs on television and radio to help 
every American preserve his cherished 
birthright of good health. 

(3) To give prominent magazine and 
newspaper coverage to good health prac- 
tices for our children and older 
Americans. 

(4) To identify and reward new ap- 
proaches by medical societies, group 
practice organizations and hospitals for 
delivering better health care at lower 
cost. 

(5) To expand voluntary health in- 
surance to those not now covered and 
include services not now included. 

(6) To establish local systems of new 
incentives to recruit, train, retrain, li- 
cense and effectively use nurses and 
medical corpsmen leaving the Armed 
Services, and other vital members of the 
health team. 

(7) To make home health care part 
of the education of every young girl in 
all the schools of America. 

(8) To encourage the opening of 
health centers to provide complete care 
in every community. 

(9) Tomake physical fitness programs 
and recreational facilities available to 
people of all ages and in all walks of 
life. 

(10) To alert teenagers and their 
parents to the danger of drug abuse. 

(11) To develop better programs for 
health services for the one-third of the 
working poor who suffer from chronic 
illness. 

(12) To mobilize a new spirit of public 
concern and private action to meet and 
master our health problems. 

Great changes have taken place in the 
financing of medical care in this coun- 
try. The Federal Government will invest 
some $16 billion in the health field in 
fiscal 1969. We should now expect our 
Nation’s great private resources, through 
volunteer and cooperative action, to step 
up their efforts to bring better health to 
all our citizens. 

HEALTH CARE FOR ALL AMERICANS 


In the medical research laboratories of 
the world, a quiet revolution is changing 
the condition of man. Enemies which 
have held man in hostage throughout 
history are conquered each year. Hope 
turns daily to promise, and promise to 
practical achievement. 

But progress cannot be measured in 
the laboratory alone. Triumph in a test 
tube is not triumph enough—if it re- 
mains there. 

Success in a laboratory, however bril- 
liant, is not complete if barriers of 
poverty, ignorance or prejudice block it 
from reaching the man who needs it, or 
the child who wastes away without it. 

With the program I have outlined in 
this message, I believe we can move 
closer to our goal of decent health care 
for every American. 

This is a program to assure that Amer- 
ican medicine will continue to build on 
its great record, and that its benefits 
will enrich and improve the life of every 
citizen. 
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I urge the Congress to act promptly on 
this program. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, March 4, 1968. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I want all Senators who are present to 
know that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] has already argued his 
amendment No. 581, which was drawn by 
legislative counsel under instructions to 
make it provide for the exemption from 
this bill of any private dwelling owned 
and occupied by a private individual—a 
person as distinguished from a corpora- 
tion, partnership, or any other entity— 
and to make it possible for such person 
to list his property with a real estate 
broker with instructions as to what type 
of purchaser he desires. 

So far as I am concerned, I think this 
is one of the vital issues in this debate. 
I believe that, the yeas and nays now 
having been ordered, Senators ought to 
realize they now have a chance to say 
whether they favor the retention of the 
right of a private citizen, homeowner, 
and occupant, which has never been 
questioned heretofore, to sell to whom he 
wishes to sell. 

That is what this amendment would 
do, and I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 18 Leg.] 
Aiken Holland Monroney 
Anderson Hollings Montoya 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Moss 
Cooper Inouye Muskie 
Cotton Javits Prouty 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Ervin Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 
Gore Kuchel Stennis 
Gruening Long, La Talmadge 
Hansen Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Hart Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Hayden McCarthy Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Mondale 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Bennett Brooke 
Baker Bible Burdick 
Bartlett Boggs Byrd, Va. 
Bayh Brewster Cannon 
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Carlson Jackson Pell 
Case Jordan, N.C. Percy 

nurch Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Clark Lausche Randolph 
Curtis Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Dirksen McClellan Scott 
Dodd McGee Smathers 
Eastland McGovern Smith 
Ellender McIntyre Sparkman 
Fannin Metcalf ymington 
Fong Miller Thurmond 
Fulbright Morse Tower 

rifin Morton Tydings 
Harris Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Murphy Young, Ohio 
Hatfield Nelson 

Pearson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the distinguished major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is on my time, 
Mr. President. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
believe it is worth noting that there will 
be a number of live quorum calls as well 
as record votes from now on. It seems to 
me that at least the 65 Members who 
voted for cloture should make it a point 
to be on the floor. Otherwise, the con- 
sideration of this measure could go on 
forever and ever. Quorum calls and the 
time consumed in voting are not taken 
out of the hour which is allocated to each 
Senator. So if Senators desire to get on 
with the business and dispose of the 
matter, they should be on the floor or 
nearby at all times. If they do not, if they 
want to lolligag and delay the matter 
they need only do what some have been 
doing by not remaining in the Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to thank the 
Senator for making that statement, and 
I want it clearly understood that this has 
nothing to do with voting for cloture or 
not voting for cloture. This has to do with 
the question of hearing important 
amendments which cannot be debated 
but for a very few minutes under the 
situation now existing. 

I agree with the distinguished major- 
ity leader that the 65 Senators should 
be here, and I believe that the other 35, 
or whatever the number was, should be 
here, also. I believe all Senators should 
be here, because the pending amend- 
ment, for instance, strikes at the very 
root of a right that has been inherent 
under our system of Government ever 
since the days of the common law. I be- 
lieve Senators would want to hear the 
debate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

R Mr. MANSFIELD., I yield on my own 
ime. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator said what he has said. To 
avoid any misunderstanding on the part 
of the press or the public, I believe that 
most Senators fully expect to be avail- 
able and in the vicinity. But I believe 
that their absence from the floor be- 
tween quorums and between votes can 
often be attributed, as we all know, to 
the fact that we have constituents and 
problems of constituents. 

I expect to be available. I will make a 
solid effort to do so. In fairness to all 
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Senators, I know the Senator will agree 
with me that being available is one 
thing and being on the floor is another. 
It will not be possible for me to sit here 
all day long, much as I would enjoying 
listening to my colleagues. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that the parliamentary explana- 
tions of the distinguished Senators from 
Florida and Pennsylvania are in order, 
and both of them have explained the 
reasons why we would like to have at 
least a quorum of Senators if not on 
the floor, somewhere close in the vicinity. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have remain- 
ing in my 1 hour under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
advises the Senator that he has 49 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to clear the 
Senate Chamber and the Senate lobby 
of all staff personnel except the person- 
nel on the staff of the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Sergeant at Arms, the secre- 
tary for the majority, the secretary for 
the minority, and the two policy com- 
mittees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I will never do any- 
thing consciously to disturb the leader- 
ship, but I believe we should understand 
each other. 

We have 80 amendments, and we need 
assistants on the floor. Would the Sena- 
tor be kind enough to modify his request 
so that when the majority leader and the 
minority leader agree upon certain as- 
sistants being on the floor to help work- 
ing Members deal with every amend- 
ment, they may do so? Otherwise, we 
would find it very difficult to function. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I modify my unanimous-consent 
request to this extent: That the Chamber 
be cleared and the lobby be cleared until 
the pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to say 
this: Cloture was voted, and now we have 
before us 80 amendments. I do not know 
whether all of them will be voted upon. 
Many of them will be brought up on short 
notice. I believe it is impossible for every- 
one here to know exactly what is in every 
amendment and what its implications 
will be. I know that a request has been 
made to allow the associates and staff 
members of those in charge of the bill to 
remain on the floor, and I believe that is 
proper. What about the rest of us? We 
have to vote, also. 

I may say that on Saturday and Sun- 
day I went over each of these amend- 
ments, more than 80 of them, with one 
of my assistants, and I tried to list and 
make notes on what was contained in the 
amendments and what was meant. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I assume that the Senator is speak- 
ing on his own time. 

Mr. COOPER. So I believe that we 
should have that right. If we have an as- 
sistant who has worked on this matter, 
he will help us to understand what the 
amendment is about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
prove of the proposal made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
LMr. Byrp], because he wishes to have 
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the floor cleared during a vote, rather 
than, as was formerly the case, have the 
walls lined with attachés. 

So far as the Senator from Kentucky 
is concerned, if he needs an assistant 
here, he can make a unanimous consent 
and this will be allowed. 

Mr. COOPER. Will it be allowed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Any Senator 
can do that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. How may a Senator as- 
certain in advance that a unanimous- 
consent request made of a future time 
will be allowed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator, as he already 
knows, there is no way of telling. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that that 
assurance was just given to Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not so understand it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what about my unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, as modified? 

The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Chair desires to ask the Senator 
from West Virginia, is it included in his 
unanimous-consent request that the 
Presiding Officer be notified of those 
attachés who are permitted to be on the 
floor? How would the Chair be able to 
enforce the rule otherwise? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, let the time begin running against 
my time. 

Earlier this year, in our Democratic 
conference 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; I do 
not yield at this moment. Later I shall 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor 
and he declines to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, earlier this year in our Democratic 
conference we discussed the matter of 
attachés running all over the Chamber, 
standing all around the walls, running 
up and down the aisles, and standing in 
the well of the Chamber. We decided, on 
motions to be presented from time to 
time, to bring about a clearing of the 
Chamber. That is the way I have at- 
tempted to use the motion and have con- 
Sistently confined it within a certain 
time frame. 

I think that every time I have made 
the motion, I have asked that it apply 
only during the disposition of whatever 
matter was before the Senate, so that 
upon the conclusion of that particular 
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subject, attachés could return to the 
Chamber. 

Of course, after this sweeping motion 
is agreed to, any Senator who feels his 
aide must be on the floor can ask unani- 
mous consent to have that aide on the 
floor. Nobody is going to object to that. 

I am attempting to speak on what I 
think is one of the most important 
amendments that will be offered here, 
and I want as much quiet in the Cham- 
ber as I can have. 

I am going to renew my unanimous- 
consent request. I want the Chamber 
cleared. If unanimous consent is not 
granted, I shall move and then find out 
where Senators stand. This matter was 
discussed in conference; now let Senators 
stand behind the decision agreed upon 
in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. COOPER Mr, President, I do not 
object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator may 
make the request later. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand, but I want 
to make it clear, so that Senators will 
not be misled, that I do intend to make 
the request. I shall do it not only to 
protect myself but also because I think 
any of us has that right and I intend 
to assert it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the Sergeant at Arms di- 
rected to do? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will clear the Chamber 
of all attachés not specified by their 
Senators who desire them to be present. 
That will be done immediately. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have the floor. Let the time run 
against me until the Chamber is cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate Chamber will be cleared of all at- 
tachés unless Senators request that they 
be present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan and the Senator from 
New York, and to others to make what- 
ever request they wish concerning at- 
tachés needed on the floor. 
saci HART. This will be charged to my 

e. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Terry Segal of my staff; Miss 
Connell of the staff of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]; Clyde Flynn, 
Philip B. Byrne, of the staff of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] ; and 
James Flug, of the staff of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be 
permitted to be on the floor during the 
consideration of these 80 amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that William Haley, 
of my staff, be permitted to remain on 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that Lawrence Mey- 
er, of my staff, be allowed to be on the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
Senator cannot yield to another Senator. 
Each Senator has 1 hour. I hope Senators 
will not go to extremes to permit at- 
tachés, aides, assistants, and interns to 
be present. This matter was discussed in 
the policy committee and passed onto the 
distinguished minority leader. We 
thought we had worked out a good pro- 
cedure. I hope that the Senate will act 
responsibly. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I had 
made my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will repeat it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that William Haley, 
of my staff, be permitted to remain on 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on my 
time, I ask unanimous consent that 
Richard Murphy, my legislative assist- 
ant, may be on the floor during this con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on my 
time, I ask unanimous consent that 
Lamar Alexander, of my staff, be per- 
mitted to remain on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, on my 
time, I ask unanimous consent that 
Lawrence Meyer, of my staff, be allowed 
to remain on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that David Dom- 
inick, of my staff, be allowed on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, how 
many exceptions have been made to the 
general request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that nine exceptions 
have been made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Only nine? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine, and 
each on a Senator’s own time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order so that we may hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the amendment which I have 
called up this afternoon would exempt 
any private individual from the appli- 
cation of title II, the so-called fair 
housing title of the bill. 

If my amendment is agreed to, a 
private individual may use, manage, or 
dispose of his property whether or not 
it is his home, without regard to the 
application of title II. 

Mr. President, I am appealing to rea- 
son on the part of Senators, and I ex- 
press the hope that they will not vote 
against my amendment, I am expressing 
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the hope that Senators will want to re- 
tain that age-old property right which 
has come down to us from the earliest 
days of the common law: The right to 
manage, to use, to dispose of one’s prop- 
erty whether or not the individual lives in 
the dwelling, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience and his own good 
judgment. When property rights are 
gone, liberty will have fled; when prop- 
erty rights are gone, freedom in this 
country will have gone. That includes the 
liberty and freedom of the nonwhite 
property owner as well as the white prop- 
erty owner. 

I do not believe that Senators want 
to legalize governmental invasion of the 
right of any individual to sell or to refuse 
to sell, to rent or to refuse to rent, to 
lease or to refuse to lease his property as 
he sees fit. 

I happen to believe that I, as the 
owner of property, have a right to rent 
or dispose of it as I want to rent or dis- 
pose of it. If I want to sell it to a non- 
white individual, that is my business. I 
pay the taxes on the property. It was out 
of my sweat and industry that the 
property was acquired. I paid the fire in- 
surance on it. I maintain it. I keep a new 
roof over it. I paint it every 2 or 3 
years, It is my property. I feel that I 
can sell that property to a Negro if I 
want to sell it to a Negro. I can also sell 
it to a Jew. I can sell it to a gentile. I 
can sell it to a Democrat. I can sell it toa 
Republican. Or, I can refuse to sell it to 
anyone in those categories. It is no one’s 
business but my own. I am under no obli- 
gation to explain my reasons if I wish to 
refuse to rent, to sell, or to lease my 
property to any individual. That prop- 
erty is mine. 

Does any Senator wish to propel the 
Federal Government into my business, to 
tell me that I cannot refuse to sell or rent 
my property, for whatever reason I may 
desire to refuse? 

That is what the pending amendment 
adds up to, the right to use property, the 
right to manage it, and the right to dis- 
pose of it as one wishes. This right is as 
much a part of property as are the 
physical characteristics of the property 
itself. 

Mr. President, if we erode and take 
away the right to use, to manage, or to 
dispose of property, to that degree we 
take away a man’s property. 

There are those who say that we must 
give a man the right to buy wherever 
he wishes. He has that right at the 
present time. Any individual can buy 
property where he wishes. He can buy 
my property, if I wish to sell it to him. 
But, I maintain that the owner of prop- 
erty has rights which are superior to the 
rights of a would-be buyer. 

Any man can buy wherever he wishes 
now. I maintain that the owner of prop- 
erty has rights, too. Unless we eliminate 
the housing provisions, we will give to a 
would-be purchaser rights which will be 
superior to those of the man who already 
owns the property. 

Mr. President, I cannot understand 
how anyone would urge that a would-be 
purchaser should have any legal claim, 
any constitutional claim, any moral 
claim, or any natural claim on that 
which he does not possess. 

I hope that the Senate does not intend 
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to give to a prospective buyer that to 
which he has never had any claim since 
the earliest days of common law. 

I should like to see every individual in 
this country obtain decent housing. I 
believe that we can so act that individ- 
uals will have the opportunity to rent, 
to lease, or to purchase decent housing. 

But, that in itself will not be satis- 
factory to the forces behind the bill. 
They maintain that housing can only be 
decent housing if it is integrated hous- 
ing or only when it can be situated in 
an inter-racial neighborhood. 

When, Mr. President, will this country 
come to its senses? 

We are legislating here under the 
threat of riots. 

Day after day and hour after hour, I 
have sat in this Chamber and listened to 
Senator after Senator cite as the reason 
for appropriating millions or billions of 
dollars, or the reason for authorizing 
this or that new program, that we will 
have riots if we do not so act. 

We heard that same argument in 1964, 
that if we did not pass the 1964 Civil 
Rights act, the mobs would not get out 
of the streets. 

I had clergymen come to my office and 
say, “Senator, vote for this bill.” 

I said, “Why?” 

They said, “Because we have got to 
get the mobs out of the streets.” 

Mr. President, I said then, and I say 
now, that the mobs will not get out of the 
streets. They will be back. We know that 
in 1965 they were back, in spite of passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. President, we hear that if we do 
not pass a Federal fair housing bill, we 
will have riots. 

Mr. President, we are going to have 
riots, in any event, because there has 
been too much encouragement of riots by 
those in high places, for one thing. 

Every time a public official stands on 
his feet and says, “If we do not do this 
or that, or if we do not pass appropria- 
tions for this or that, we will have more 
riots,” that is nothing but an incitement 
and an encouragement to riot. 

Edmund Burke said: 

I do not know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against an whole people. 


Yet the Riots Commission, over the 
past weekend, indicted a whole people— 
the white race—for the riots that have 
occurred in the Nation’s cities in recent 
months. 

What has it said about the responsi- 
bilities of nonwhites? Placing the sole 
blame for riots upon white people is an 
encouragement toward further riots. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Congress should legislate out of fear of 
riots. If it passes a fair housing bill, there 
will still be riots. As long as criminals 
want to riot, as long as individuals want 
something for nothing, as long as hood- 
lums want to take by force that which 
does not belong to them and for which 
they do not want to expend sweat and 
toil, as long as they are motivated by a 
passion to “get whitey” there will be 
riots. If Congress passes forced housing 
legislation, what laws will we then be 
urged to enact in order to placate would- 
be rioters? 

I suppose it will then be recommended 
that we pass laws providing for an 
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equalization of property. They will say: 
“Divvy up your property. Let everyone 
have an equal share,” in order to prevent 
riots. 

Mr. President, today the pressure 
groups are in the saddle. This country 
has gone on an emotional binge, and 
the pressure is on. The little individual 
property owner is not being heard. 

But, there will come a day when there 
will be a real riot in this country, and 
it will be at the ballot box. That is 
where the little property owner will be 
heard. That is where the great, unor- 
ganized majority in this country will be- 
gin to move. It will at last be heard. 

Mr. President, I implore Senators to 
take a stand today for the rights which 
have been the rights of free men since 
time immemorial—the right to use prop- 
erty, the right to manage property, and 
the right to dispose of it as one wishes, 
without governmental interference, 
without governmental dictation, and 
without governmental compulsion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Not just 
at this moment. I shall be glad to do soa 
little later. 

Mr. President, this message is going 
to be heard over this country. It may 
not consist of my words—and that does 
not matter—but there is going to come a 
day of reckoning. The people of this 
country are going to ask their repre- 
sentatives for an accounting. I for one 
am not going to be charged with having 
whittled away their rights—their prop- 
erty rights. That is the last—when 
property rights go, freedom will have 
gone. 

The elder Pitt said: 

The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid 
defiance to all the force of the Crown. It 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storm may enter, 
the rain may enter, but the King of England 
cannot enter; all his force dares not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement! 


Mr. President, let us keep America 
free. Let us keep the “king and all his 
forces” from crossing over the threshold 
of that ruined tenement no matter how 
frail it may be, no matter how humble 
it may be; let it be safe from the king. 

I urge Senators to vote for my amend- 
ment. By so doing they will cast a vote 
for individual liberty and freedom in this 
Nation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield for 
the purpose of my making a point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No, I do 
not. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question, on my time? 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I want to get it clear in 
my mind. The Senator has said that his 
amendment applied not only to private 
dwellings but also to private property. If 
his amendment were adopted, and a per- 
son owned an apartment house with 100 
apartments in it, could he discriminate in 
the renting of those apartments? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It was the 
intention of the author of the amend- 
ment to make it so apply. Now, it is my 
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understanding, in further explanation, 
that the great majority of apartments in 
this country are not owned by private in- 
dividuals; but my amendment would ap- 
ply to that private individual who may 
happen to own a number of apartments. 
For example, I believe the Buckingham 
Apartments in Arlington are owned by a 
widow. I am not sure of that; I have only 
heard it. If my amendment were adopted, 
it is my understanding that it would ap- 
ply there and that she would be free to 
sell, rent, or lease her apartments to 
whomever she so desired, without Gov- 
ernment invasion or interference or com- 
pulsion. She would also be permitted to 
instruct any real estate broker, agent, 
salesman, or other person accordingly 
with respect to the sale or rental of her 
apartments. 

Mr. COTTON. I thoroughly agree and 
wish to exempt a person’s use of his own 
home, but would not the Senator’s 
amendment, if adopted, strike at the 
whole public occupancy part of this bill, 
making it ineffective? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am sor- 
ry. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. COTTON. Would not the Senator’s 
amendment, if adopted, in essence strike 
out the public occupancy portion of this 
bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; I do 
not think it would. It would apply only 
to the private individual as opposed to 
a partnership or as opposed to a cor- 
poration, et cetera, and that was my in- 
tent. If the amendment has been faultily 
drawn, I would like to see it technically 
corrected. I asked the legislative counsel 
to draw it and to draw it with the intent 
of excluding the private owner of dwel- 
lings. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have 
a home in a good neighborhood, a white 
neighborhood. Suppose I wanted to sell 
that home. Would I be required to sell it 
to a white man who might have a long 
criminal record and a bad reputation as 
a neighbor, under the proposed bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I think I 
can answer that question to this extent: 
The white individual would not have any 
recourse if the Senator discriminated 
against him, but a person of a different 
color would have recourse, under the bill, 
if he could show that the Senator dis- 
criminated against him on the basis of 
race or color. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Then I 
would take it the bill discriminates 
against the white race. 

Will the sponsor of the bill answer that 
question, on my time? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
proposal before us, in the form of the 
Dirksen substitute, prohibits any dis- 
crimination on account of race, whether 
it is black, white, or whatever color it is. 
It would be equally applicable to a white 
man. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It would 
be equally applicable to members of the 
white race? I would not be able to dis- 
criminate against a white man? 

Mr. MONDALE. On the basis of his 
color. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
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myself one minute. I differ very strongly 
with the Senator from Minnesota. Tech- 
nically, he is correct, but he has not an- 
swered the Senator from North Dakota. 
The Senator from North Dakota is a 
white man. He wants to know whether 
he would be precluded from selling his 
home in his neighborhood to a white 
man. The answer is “No.” What he 
means is that if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota were a Negro, he 
would be precluded from selling to a 
white man for racial or color reasons— 
which is quite a different thing from the 
question addressed to him by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on my 
own time, the proposal of the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia is 
not a modest amendment. If adopted, 
there would be little, if anything, left in 
the Dirksen amendment. This amend- 
ment exempts from the pending proposal 
houses, duplexes, fourplexes, apartments 
of any size, even if they are assisted by 
funds made available through FHA or 
VA financing, if owned by a private per- 
son. All that would have to be done would 
be to make a technical change in owner- 
ship from partnerships or corporations 
to that of a private person. If this amend- 
ment were adopted, little, if anything, 
would be left of the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is there anything 
in the Dirksen amendment which would 
prohibit me, if I owned a house and for 
some reason I was transferred and I 
wanted to sell it and I knew the Senator 
was looking for that type of home, from 
calling him up and saying, “I want to 
sell my house. I would like you to buy it. 
We have not agreed on the price yet.” Is 
there anything to prohibit that? 

Mr. MONDALE. No. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. The only prohibi- 
tion is if I sought the Senator out to 
prevent someone else from buying it and 
discriminating against him. If that hap- 
ee that would be a violation of the 

aw? 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes. The bill simply 
reaches the point where there is an offer- 
ing to the public and the prospective 
seller refuses to sell to someone solely 
on the basis of race. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And he would have 
to prove discrimination. 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes; and the burden 
is on the complainant. The case the 
Senator is citing is that of a purely pri- 
vate sale to someone. That is exempt. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, if I 
offer it on the public market 

Mr. MONDALE. If the Senator used a 
broker, under the Dirksen substitute, 
after January 1, 1970, the sale would 
have to be under the rules of nondis- 
crimination. Under the Dirksen substi- 
tute there is no prohibition if the Sena- 
tor sells his house without the use of a 
broker. It is exempt. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, so 
that you could sell your home from pri- 
vate person to private person? 

Mr. MONDALE. And not come within 
the act at all, that is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what I want- 
ed to know. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I challenge 
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that interpretation. If the Senator from 
Washington called up the Senator from 
Minnesota to sell his private home, be- 
cause he knew he was a white man, this 
act would be violated. 

Mr. MONDALE. No, if I may say so, 
this amendment unarguably and by its 
clear terms does not apply to the situa- 
tion where an individual sells his home 
and does not use a broker. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Speaking on my own 
time, I can think of many instances 
where one might want to sell his home 
for one reason or another, and have a 
relative, a nephew, a brother, or a sister 
whom he wanted to buy the home, and 
he would call them up and not go to a 
broker. That situation is not covered by 
this bill? 

Mr. MONDALE. No, not at all. If I may 
read the language, on the Senator’s 
time 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can a Senator ex- 
plain anything on another Senator’s 
time, under the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not if ob- 
jection is made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There being no ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MONDALE. The Dirksen amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute pro- 
vides, on page 9, starting at line 8: 

Nothing in section 204 * * * shall apply 
to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner residing in such house at the 
time of such sale or rental, or who was the 
most recent resident of such house prior to 
such sale or rental 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 minute, for a ques- 
tion on my time? 

Mr. MONDALE. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. MURPHY. I believe the Senator 
made reference to a public offer. What 
does that mean? 

Mr. MONDALE. The distinction in the 
Dirksen substitute is based upon whether 
the owner-occupant of a single-family 
dwelling does or does not use a broker. 
If you use a broker, you are covered after 
January 1, 1970. If you do not use a 
broker, you are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, the 
reference the Senator made to a public 
offer means the use of a broker? 

Mr. MAGUNSON. That is correct, or 
if you put an ad in the paper. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is this on the Senator's 
time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, on my time. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have one other ques- 
tion with regard to the Dirksen amend- 
ment, on my time. I have reference to 
the last two lines on page 6. Would the 
Senator from Minnesota do me the great 
favor of reading the last two lines, where 
it says “provide for fair housing through- 
out the United States’’? 

Mr. MONDALE. In the Dirksen sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. MURPHY. Here it is. I wonder 
what meaning the Senator would put 
on that exact language. 
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Mr. MONDALE. The statement to 
which the Senator from California makes 
reference reads as follows: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
provide for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 


Obviously, this is to be read in context 
with the entire bill, the objective being 
to eliminate discrimination in the sale 
or rental of housing, for the housing de- 
scribed and under the circumstances pro- 
vided in the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is there not a possibil- 
ity of misconception of what the word 
“provide” means? 

Mr. MONDALE. Not at all. 

Mr. MURPHY. Based on my experi- 
ence in the short space of 3 years that I 
have been here, I would think there 
could be a great chance that the word 
“provide” could be read to mean almost 
anything, including give.“ 

Mr. MONDALE. This is a declaration 
of purpose. The phrase to be construed 
includes the words “to provide for.” I see 
no possibility of confusion on that point 
at all. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the Senator will for- 
give me, it says “provide fair housing.” 
Does that mean to give the housing, to 
make it available? 

Mr. MONDALE. Without doubt, it 
means to provide for what is provided in 
the bill. It means the elimination of dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing. That is all it could possibly mean. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding the fact that the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may modify 
my amendment. 

I should like to state in what particu- 
lars I wish to modify, before I seek to 
make the modification. 

Mr. President, as a result of questions 
that have been raised, I should like to 
modify my amendment on page 2, line 7, 
to insert the words “one family” before 
the word “dwelling”; and again on line 
11 on page 2, to insert the words “one 
family” between the word “rental” and 
the word “of”; so that it would apply 
only to one-family dwellings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In both cases, before 
the word “dwelling”? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the modification may be made. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
myself one-half minute. 

Mr. President, I want Senators to un- 
derstand that the modification. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I think, 
Mr. President, that without my glasses 
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I did not correctly state just where the 
words “one family” should go. 

On line 7 on page 2, the words “one 
family” would precede the word ‘“dwell- 
ing”; and again on line 11, the words 
“one family” would precede the word 
“dwelling.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
we Senator from West Virginia, as modi- 

ed. 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may use, reserving 
the remainder. 

Mr. President, many of us now in the 
Senate, over a period of years, have sup- 
ported civil rights acts of many kinds and 
natures. I remember when I first came 
here, and the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp] was chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

So my interest in civil rights goes 
back as far, I believe, as that of any 
Senator now in the Chamber, barring 
no one from that statement. I have either 
authored or cosponsored some 57 acts 
or amendments for the purpose of ex- 
panding civil rights since I came to the 
Senate. I have, in every instance, voted 
for cloture in an attempt to bring civil 
rights matters to a vote. So I believe I 
have earned the right, as a Senator in- 
terested in civil rights, to speak, and to 
speak my mind. 

We have now come to a place that 
I have been foreseeing for a long time, 
and that is the place where, in attempt- 
ing to guarantee rights to some people, 
we are circumscribing or attempting to 
circumscribe and diminish the basic 
rights of others. It was inevitable that 
some day, in the United States, we would 
come to this place, where each one of 
us would have to decide whether or not, 
in giving additional rights, or guarantee- 
ing them by law, to those who we know 
have long been discriminated against in 
the past, we would also, by the same 
process, diminish and lessen the rights 
of others in our society. 

The essence of freedom in this country 
consists of a great many things. But the 
quintessence of freedom is the right to 
own property. Certainly, there are some 
limitations on the ownership of prop- 
erty. There is the obligation to pay taxes. 
In addition, all private property is owned 
subject to the power of condemnation by 
the Federal Government or by the State 
government or by an other part of gov- 
ernmental authority which may be so 
constituted by law. 

Private property is also sometimes 
owned under the zoning limitations. 
However, according to our Supreme 
Court decision—at least, the last guess of 
our Supreme Court—we cannot diminish 
a man’s original ownership. So he may 
be in a nonconforming use, but that 
ownership may not be diminished. 

I am sure that all of us here are inter- 
ested in seeing that the rights of home- 
owners are protected. And, believe me, 
we are not merely talking about Negroes, 
but we are also talking in the West about 
Spanish-Americans and Indians. We 
are all interested in seeing that these 
people have expanded rights of owner- 
ship and opportunities of ownership. 

I am, however, compelled to believe in 
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my own mind that the basic discrimi- 
nation is not one of race or religion, but 
is rather a discrimination of ethics. And 
it is in this area of training people and 
providing jobs and helping people that 
we should perhaps wage our major bat- 
tle. I am, nowever, not unmindful of 
the fact that there can be discrimination 
as to a person’s race. 

The question occurs: How do I, as an 
American, as a lawyer, as a man who 
studied the common law, the law of his 
own State and of Western States, as a 
man who was for several years a member 
of the State board of bar examiners, 
appointed by a democratic supreme 
court in my own State, determine what 
my course of action will be in this par- 
ticular matter? 

Mr. President, it seems to me—and I 
hope that my colleagues in the Senate 
will feel the same way—that we have 
reached a place where we may not go 
further. 

I could not have voted for the Byrd 
amendment before the Senator modified 
it, because if I, as an individual, were 
to own an apartment house with 20 or 
50 or 100 apartments, the mere fact that 
the ownership rests in an individual 
rather than in a corporation is no rea- 
son why I should be free from the pro- 
scription in the law against discrimina- 


on. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, with 
the modification made by the Senator 
from West Virginia to his own amend- 
ment, thus limiting it to one-family 
dwellings, that we would be taking a 
great step in the future, with the so- 
called Dirksen substitute, a step to which 
every minority citizen in this country 
should ascribe. 

What otherwise are the results? In the 
first place, the Dirksen amendment, if I 
may say so, completely misunderstands 
the law of agency. It throws the complete 
law of agency out of the window. It 
makes the broker not an agent of the 
seller, but an agent of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. If a man is going to be an agent, 
he cannot be an agent for the seller and 
also for the U.S. Government at the same 
time. However, that is what the Dirksen 
amendment would do. 

So, I propose—and I think it is proper 
and is commonsense—not to tear up and 
rewrite all of the law of agency in this 
country, but to leave it where it is. And 
the Byrd amendment would do that. 

Second, I think the amendment has 
come a long way, and I am pleased with 
some changes in it. 

In looking at the entire matter, I think 
we have to realize that what we are doing 
here is avoid taking any seller of his own 
home anywhere, at anytime, and make 
him a defendant in court, and require 
him to say why he sold to one individual 
and not to another, or put him under 
the burden of extreme legal expense 
either before administrative bodies or 
courts as to why he sold to one person 
or another. If we do this, we have dimin- 
ished that man’s ownership, and-we have 
in effect destroyed private ownership in 
the United States of America as far as 
that man’s homeownership is concerned. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for the 
Byrd amendment. I do not believe in do- 
ing so that I am abandoning in any re- 
spect my lifelong wish and desire to see 
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these minority groups in our country 
have greater opportunity for jobs, for 
education, for homes. The greater oppor- 
tunity for homeownership will come 
mainly from jobs and education, rather 
than from anything we do with the pend- 
ing bill. 

I hope that my colleagues will support 
the pending amendment as modified be- 
cause, to me, we have reached the cross- 
roads where not to support the modified 
amendment would mean that we are 
diminishing the right of our free citizens. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a long time 
before our country became free, the own- 
er of a cottage was restrained in its dis- 
position. Indeed, the early common law, 
about which mention has been made, 
provided against an owner so arranging 
the disposition of his property, even 
when he intended that it remain in his 
own bloodline. 

I was not a member of the board of 
law examiners, and even when I wrote 
my examination, I was very unsure about 
the rule of perpetuities and the restraint 
on alienation, but it is there. 

A long time ago, we recognized that 
the public was best served by applying a 
restraint on an individual in the disposi- 
tion of his home even when all he wanted 
to do was to keep it within the family. 

We are suggesting in the Dirksen 
amendment that public policy calls for 
some restraint with regard to freedom to 
discriminate when one goes out to sell 
his home. The Dirksen amendment pro- 
tects the homeowner who wants to be 
discriminatory. Such a homeowner would 
be free to go ahead and discriminate. 

I think it is tragic that we have to say 
so, but there it is. However, that would 
not be so if one were to engage a broker. 
And there is nothing destructive of the 
law of agency in establishing restraints 
on what one can do with his broker. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, is the 
Senator not destroying the law of agency 
if he provides that an individual cannot 
employ an agent to sell his home, but 
can sell it himself? 

Mr. HART. A restraint on the employ- 
ment of an agent is required. An indi- 
vidual cannot engage someone who has 
a sign proclaiming that he furnishes bur- 
glar protection and ask him to shoot 
somebody. It is a restraint order, but 
public policy demands it. 

We heard much about economic dis- 
crimination. We heard much about the 
fact that really the way to open homes 
for minority groups was to give them 
jobs. 

Think with me about the case that I 
cited earlier. I cited the case of a Negro 
who works hard and does all of the 
things we tell him to do if he wants 
to advance. The man rears a family. He 
does save his money, and one day he 
goes out to buy a home in a better 
neighborhood. And then he has to come 
home that night and explain to his chil- 
dren why he could not make the pur- 
chase. Think of the reaction that has 
in that home. And perhaps that is what 
the President’s Riot Commission was 
talking about. That is something that 
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we should finally say shall not be the 
test you run. When you go to a prop- 
erty that is publicly offered, let us not 
run the litmus test of how I spell my 
name, or where I went to church on 
Sunday or Saturday, or what color God 
gave me. We will be a better Nation 
when we put that on the books. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The pending amendment has one fatal 
flaw, notwithstanding its amendment by 
the sponsor. It includes developments. 
So a man might own 5,000 homes, and 
if they are single-family dwellings, he 
can discriminate all he wishes. I cannot 
conceive of anybody in this Chamber 
going for that—not Senator DIRKSEN, 
not Senator Baker, not perhaps even 
Senator Byrp. So, Mr. President, that, 
to me, seems to be absolutely fatal. 

Second, there is no discretion whatever 
as to the buyer. Suppose the buyer is a 
veteran of Vietnam? Are you going to 
tell him, “I’m sorry, son, but I reserve 
my sovereign right to discriminate 
against you,” notwithstanding that I may 
employ a broker who only lives because he 
is licensed by the State, as Senator Hart 
has said? 

This is a key amendment. Senator 
Byrp is absolutely right. It is a very key 
amendment. And because it is a key 
amendment and destroys everything we 
are trying to construct, it should be re- 
jected, and I hope the Senate will do so. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 minutes on my time? 

The point made by the Senator from 
New York is well taken, We make a di- 
vision between a private dwelling and a 
multiple dwelling. What the Senator from 
New York has pointed out is a weakness. 
Aman may own 50 houses or 100 or 1,000, 
none of which actually is his private 
dwelling. 

I would suggest that the Senator 
change the amendment to make it read 
the private dwelling used by the owner, 
not a series of houses, which, for all in- 
tents and purposes, would be the same as 
owning an apartment house or many 
multiple dwellings owned only for invest- 
ment purposes rather than a dwelling 
used by the owner. 

I thank the Senator. 

I would like to support the amend- 
ment, but on this basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment as modified. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, mention has been made a 
number of times about the veteran who 
seeks to buy or to rent property and 
who is told that he cannot do so because 
of his color. It seems to me that this 
overlooks the rights of the property 
owner. His rights are superior, again I 
say, to the rights of the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

A man who is a veteran would also like 
to feel that his Government cannot com- 
pel him to dispose of his own property or 
to rent his own property or to lease his 
own property in a way which does not 
comport with his own wishes and his own 
good judgment, 

The property owner, himself, may be a 
Medal of Honor winner. We do not want 
to whittle away his freedom, his rights. 
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He may be a Negro property owner. He 
may be a Negro Medal of Honor winner. 
He may, for some reason that he does not 
wish to state, not want to rent to a white 
prospective tenant. I maintain that that 
is his business; that is his right. This is 
his freedom; this is his liberty; this is 
something he fought for. I hope that 
Senators, by their votes, will not whittle 
away that right. 

I have no objection to those individ- 
uals who wish to rent or lease or sell to 
à person of a different color or of a differ- 
ent religion or of a different race. I only 
maintain that they have a right to sell 
and use and rent their property as they 
see fit. I believe that we, as Senators, 
want to protect that right today. 

I hope that Senators will vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on my time, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

It is incredible that anybody would 
think that there is anything sacred about 
the right of a person, when he decides 
to dispose of his property, to keep a dead 
hand on it, and that is exactly what we 
are doing here. So long as he owns it, 
that is one thing; it is his. When he 
decides to dispose of it, it is gone. The 
law, as the Senator from Michigan and 
other Senators have pointed out, long ago 
made it very clear that a man may not 
keep his dead hand on his property after 
he goes. 

In this small way, because this is a very 
little thing, a small approach to decency 
in this country, if the Senate fails to 
come through on the decent side, I shall 
be deeply disappointed. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on my 
own time, I rise to say that I will support 
the amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. I do 
so, in contrast to the expressions that 
were just voiced by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, because I do 
not agree at all that the dead hand— 
the mortmain—is going to apply. All this 
amendment provides is that so long as I 
own a one-family dwelling, I can sell it 
to whomever I choose; and once that 
sale has been consummated, I have no 
further right of interest in it; All the 
rights I had at that time pass to the 
person to whom I have sold the home. I 
do not see anything un-American about 
that. I do not.see anything undemocratic 
about that. 

Mr. President, I appreciate that some 
Senators do not agree with me, but I 
would. hope that they would do me the 
courtesy of listening, because I have lis- 
tened very closely and I intend to con- 
tinue to do so when they speak. 

I will support the amendment, because 
I believe there is something almost sacred 
about the right of ownership of property. 
One of the Ten Commandments refers 
to it. The Eighth admonishes “Thou shalt 
not steal.” We are talking about the 
right to own and sell individual homes, 
and I will support the amendment, be- 
cause I believe this is a very basic, funda- 
mental, American freedom. I believe we 
will do a disservice to the citizens of this 
great Nation and to freedom generally 
if we rule out the right that people now 
have, the right that I believe should be 
continued, to ‘sell one’s home to whom 
he wishes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on my 
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own time, I ask the Senator from West 
Virginia a question. 

One of the distinctions between the 
Dirksen substitute and the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia is that 
the Dirksen substitute applies and re- 
stricts the right of a property owner to 
the disposition of a single-family house 
in which the owner resides. Does the 
Senator’s amendment extend only to the 
single-family house in which the owner 
resides, or does it extend to other single- 
family dwellings owned by him in which 
he does not reside? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In answer 
to the question, I would think it would 
apply to the latter. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It would 
apply to both. 

Mr. COOPER. A person owning 100 
single-family dwellings? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the Senator's 
amendment, they would be included? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. They 
would. Yes, they would, because they are 
one-family dwellings owned or rented by 
a private person, not by a corporation, 
company, or partnership. 

Mr. COOPER. If we take this step, it 
is a very large step. 

Without going into detail, many of us 
have supported all civil rights bills 
throughout the years. 

Admittedly, this housing bill is a major 
step. If it is to be taken—and I, myself, 
am going to vote to take it—then, I do 
not see any distinction between making 
the bill applicable to housing beyond the 
ownership of single-family homes, 
whether owned by one person, a number 
of persons, or otherwise, because, basi- 
cally, what we are attempting to do in 
this bill is to open up housing to as large 
an extent as possible, to all people with- 
out discrimination. The family home is 
and should be protected, but the amend- 
ment of the Senator basically changes 
the bill. 

If we are to approve this bill I do not 
see any point in including the disposition 
of houses not lived in by the owner. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in reply to the Senator I can only 
say that the right of ownership should 
be sacred whether a man owns one house, 
two houses, or three houses. That is pre- 
cisely what my amendment strives to do: 
To protect private ownership, not owner- 
ship by a corporation, partnership, or 
company, but the private ownership of 
a dwelling or dwellings as long as they 
are one-~family dwellings, and to give that 
owner the right to instruct a real estate 
agent as to how he would like his prop- 
erty disposed of and to define those in- 
dividuals to whom he would wish to rent 
it, or wish not to rent it. 

Mr. President, I close my case by say- 
ing once again I trust Senators will sup- 
port this amendment. I think it is basic 
to one of the greatest of human rights: 
The right to use, manage, and dispose 
of property as one wishes and according 
to one’s own good judgment. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

I ask unanimous consent that Leon 
Panetta, of the staff of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL], and Alton 
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Frye, of my staff, be permitted to remain 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment—No, 581—0of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], as mod- 
ified. On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Minnesota, 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 56, as follows: 


No. 19 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Bennett Hansen Murphy 
Bible Hayden Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill jparkman 
Cannon Holland Spong 
Carlson Stennis 
Curtis Hruska Talmadge 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Ellender Jordan,Idaho Tower 
Ervin Long, La Williams, Del. 
Fannin McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Monroney 
NAYS—56 
Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Anderson Harris SS 
Baker Hart Muskie 
Bartlett Hartke Nelson 
Bayh Hatfield Pearson 
Boggs Inouye 
Brewster Jackson Percy 
Brooke Javits Prouty 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Church Kuchel Ribicoff 
Clark Long, Mo Scott 
Cooper Magnuson Smith 
Cotton Mansfield Symington 
Dirksen McGee Tydings 
Dodd McGovern Williams, N.J 
Dominick McIntyre Yarborough 
Fon, Miller Young, Ohio 
Griffin Mondale 
NOT VOTING—6 
Lausche Metcalf Morton 
McCarthy Morse Pastore 


So the amendment of Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 560 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment. No. 560 by changing 
“line 8” to the figures “9 and 10”—— 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from North Carolina please send 
his modification to the desk. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 20, line 10, after the word “‘investi- 
gation” and before the period insert the 
following: ; provided, however, the Sec- 
retary first complies with the provisions 
of the fourth amendment relating to 
unreasonable searches and seizures.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Appropriation Committee is meeting 
in executive session on the supplemental 
appropriation bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my legislative aide, Reed Mar- 
tin, may remain on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to guide me and help me later, inas- 
much as I have to attend that session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I make the 
same request with respect to Vincent 
Wilbur, my legislative aide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I make 
the same request with regard to my leg- 
islative assistant, Tom Cole, and ask 
that he may be present in the Chamber 
for the deliberations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered 

Mr. FONG. Mr. Presiicri, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my legislative aide, 
Donald M. Chang, be allowed the privi- 
lege of the floor during these delibera- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withcu. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may need. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate? I cannot 
hear the Senator and I am sitting right 
next to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
North Carolina will suspend until we do 
have order and everyone has left the 
Chamber who is going to leave. 

The Senator from North Carolina may 
proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on page 20, 
section 211 of the star print of the Dirk- 
sen substitute appears the following: 

In conducting an investigation the Sec- 
retary shall have access at all reasonable 
times to premises, records, documents, in- 
dividuals, and other evidence or possible 
sources of evidence and may examine, record, 
and copy such materials and take and record 
the testimony or statements of such persons 


as are reasonably necessary for the further- 
ance of the investigation. 


That provision violates the fourth 
amendment; and all my proviso does is 
to assure that the Secretary must, before 
he has access to anybody’s premises or 
anybody’s records, comply with the 
fourth amendment of the Constitution, 
which says: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
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scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


I do not think it takes any argument 
to persuade members of a body who have 
taken a solemn oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution to vote for this amendment. I 
hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it would be 
my hope that we would not accept the 
amendment, and I wish to comment 
briefly on the reasons. It is our feeling 
that the amendment is not necessary. 
Under the Dirksen substitute bill, when 
a person refuses to permit the Secretary 
access to premises or records, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to issue subpenas. 

Anyone subject to subpena may peti- 
tion the Secretary to revoke or modify it. 
The Secretary is required to grant the 
petition if the subpena is unreasonable 
or if any good reason for revocation or 
modification is shown. 

In the event of refusal to obey the 
subpena, the Secretary may petition for 
its enforcement in the U.S. district court. 
The other party may then appear in 
court in order to support his position. 

These procedural safeguards and re- 
view provisions are adequate to protect 
the rights of all concerned. The sub- 
pena power is not like the search and 
seizure power of a law-enforcement offi- 
cer. It is our judgment that there is no 
need for incorporating in the Dirksen 
bill this reference to the fourth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in reply, let 
me say this amendment is necessary be- 
cause it relates to access to premises. 
You cannot bring premises to a court by 
subpena. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment, and I ask all Senators who 
believe in upholding the Constitution to 
vote for my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, with refer- 
ence to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina, notwith- 
standing the very learned argument I 
made, based on a nice memorandum 
furnished by an equally able official from 
the Justice Department, it fails to per- 
suade me, too; and I think it would make 
pretty good sense for us to accept the 
amendment. So, if there is no objection, 
I would move that we agree to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Dirksen substitute is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that my legislative 
assistant, Mr. John Stringer, may be 
permitted to be on the floor during the 
debate on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my legislative 
assistant, Mr. Richard Nelson, be per- 
mitted the privilege of the floor during 
the debate on the pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my legislative 
counsel, Mr. Robert Franks, be per- 
mitted to be on the floor during the con- 
sideration of the pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my legisla- 
tive assistant, Mr. Hastings Wyman, be 
allowed to be on the floor during the 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I make 
the same request for my administrative 
assistant, Mr. Chester Wiggin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Dirksen substitute is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 561 and ask that the 
clerk state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 561) as follows: 

On page 19, line 21, strike the period and 
add the following: “; provided, however, the 
court shall not take any action which will 
impair in any respect any title to or interest 
in the property involved acquired by any 
purchaser or encumbrancer under the reg- 
istration or recording statutes of the State 
in which such property is located.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that line 21 be changed 
to line 20, to make it correspond with 
the star print of the Dirksen substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, every State 
in this Union has enacted what are 
called registration or recording statutes 
to enable those participating in land 
transactions to determine the title to 
land by the public records of the counties 
in which the land lies. 

The Dirksen substitute would make the 
title to land, depend on oral offers to con- 
vey or even on oral refusals to convey 
real estate enforceable in the Federal 
courts. Under the amendment no person 
seeking to buy property from the owner 
or to loan money to him on it would be 
protected on account of any purchase 
of property or any mortgage taken on the 
property by relying on the public records 
of the county in which the land lies. 

This amendment should be adopted. 
Otherwise innocent parties would have 
no way in the world of protecting them- 
selves by looking at recorded titles under 
State law. They would have no way of 
protecting themselves. But persons avail- 
ing themselves of the Dirksen substitute, 
could protect themselves by filing his 
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pendens or notices of suits in the coun- 
ties where the property is located. With- 
out this amendment, there would be 
chaos in titles to land throughout the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from North Carolina send his 
modification to the desk? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
call being in progress; the Senator’s re- 
quest is out of order. 

T clerk will resume the call of the 
roll. 

The bill clerk resumed the call of the 
roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


[No. 20 Leg.] 

Aiken Griffin Montoya 
Allott Gruening Moss 
Anderson Hansen Mundt 
Baker Harris Murphy 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Bennett Hatfield Pearson 
Bible Hayden Pell 
Boggs Hickenlooper Percy 
Brewster Hill routy 
Brooke Holland Proxmire 
Burdick Hollings Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Russell 
Cannon Jackson Scott 
Carlson Javits Smathers 
Case Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Church Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Spong 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Dirksen Long, La Thurmond 
Dodd Magnuson Tower 
Dominick Mansfield Tydings 
Eastland McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McGee Williams, Del. 
Ervin McGovern Yarborough 
Fannin McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 

‘ong Miller Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Mondale 
Gore Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

eg bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require and 
shall reserve the remainder of my time. 

I would like to have the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN], 
amendment No. 561, states: “; provided, 
however, the court shall not take any ac- 
tion which will impair in any respect any 
title to or interest in the property in- 
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volved acquired by any purchaser or en- 
cumbrancer under the registration or re- 
cording statutes of the State in which 
such property is located.” 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
my amendment No. 543 which contains 
this provision: “, but any sale or rental 
consummated prior to the issuance of 
a temporary order and involving a bona 
fide purchaser or tenant without actual 
notice of the existence of the filing of a 
formal charge of discrimination filed un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall not 
be affected”. 

Mr. President, I was unfortunately at- 
tending an Appropriations Committee 
meeting and did not know that the pend- 
ing amendment had been called up. I 
feel that the Ervin amendment goes fur- 
ther than I would like to go. 

I believe that my amendment is a bet- 
ter amendment. I had it drawn by legis- 
lative counsel after informing them of 
the problem. 

If the Ervin amendment should be 
withdrawn for any reason—and even 
whether or not it is—I shall offer my 
amendment. 

I inquire of the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MON- 
DALE], on my time, concerning his dis- 
position and attitude toward the so- 
called Allott amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I think 
the Allott amendment is a very sound 
amendment. I would like to see it agreed 
to. 

I fear that the proposal presented by 
the Senator from North Carolina goes 
clear beyond the bona fide purchaser re- 
striction which the Senator from Colo- 
rado wisely incorporates in his amend- 
ment. 

We would welcome the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. I shall call up my amend- 
ment at the appropriate time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Allott 
amendment offers little protection. It 
only protects a man prior to the time a 
temporary order is issued. A temporary 
order is issued at the request of the 
counsel for the party, who can travel, like 
Nicodemus, by night, to the court and get 
a temporary restraining order. 

If the Senate does not wish to intro- 
duce chaos in titles in real estate 
throughout the United States, it had bet- 
ter vote for my amendment. There is no 
trick in it. My amendment, like most 
State laws, makes the title depend upon 
the record. The individual who is seek- 
ing to enforce a right based upon dis- 
crimination has protection. He can file 
a notice lis pendens in the county where 
the property is located. 

Unfortunately, the Federal courts have 
held that one is required to take judicial 
notice of actions in Federal courts, not- 
withstanding he may be a thousand 
miles away from where the land lies. 

My amendment is a protection for 
those who purchase or take mortgages 
on land after an oral refusal to sell or 
rent or after an oral offer to sell or rent 
is made. The Allott amendment would 
not protect anybody very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The question is 
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on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmaTHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senators from Montana [Mr 
MANSFIELD and Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 21 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 
Bennett Gore Murphy 
Byrd, Va n Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Sparkman 
Carlson Hill Spong 
Cooper Holland Stennis 
Curtis Hollings Talmadge 
Eastland a Thurmond 
Ellender Jordan, N.C Tower 
Ervin Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Fannin McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright Mundt Young, N. Dak, 
NAYS—58 
Aiken Gruening Mondale 
Allott Harris Monroney 
Anderson Hart Montoya 
Baker Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hatfield Muskie 
Bayh Hayden Nelson 
Bible Inouye Pearson 
Boggs Jackson Pell 
Brewster Javits Percy 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Scott 
Church Lausche Smith 
Clark Long, Mo. Symington 
Cotton Magnuson dings 
id McGee Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McGovern Young, Ohio 
Fong McIntyre 
Griffin Miller 
NOT VOTING—9 
Dirksen Metcalf Pastore 
Mansfield Morse Russell 
McCarthy Morton Smathers 
So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 561) 
was rejected. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDALE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
will be a matter dealing with irrigation 
problems before the Senate shortly. 

I ask ous consent that Jerry 
Verkler, clerk of the committee, be 
granted the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in order 
that the people of the United States may 
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understand that the Senate has just 
voted to refuse to continue the protec- 
tion given subsequent purchasers or en- 
cumbrancers under the registration or 
recording statutes of the 50 States, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
which has just been voted on be printed 
in full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 19, line 20, strike the period and 
add the following: “; provided, however, the 
court shall not take any action which will 
impair in any respect any title to or interest 
in the property involved acquired by any 
purchaser or encumbrancer under the regis- 
tration or recording statutes of the State in 
which such property is located.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 559 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 559 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 22, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

On page 5, between lines 22 and 23, insert 
a new subsection, as follows: 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from carrying out the duties of his 
office; and no law enforcement officer shall be 
considered to be in violation of this section 
for carrying out the duties of his office or 
enforcing ordinances and laws of the United 
States, and the District of Columbia, any of 
the several States, or any political subdivi- 
sion of a State. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the term ‘law enforcement officer’ 
means any Officer of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, a State, or political 
subdivision of a State, who is empowered by 
law to conduct investigations of, or make 
arrests because of, offenses against the 
United States, the District of Columbia, a 
State, or a political subdivision of a State.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
amendment just presented is designed to 
protect law enforcement officers in 
carrying out the duties of their office. 

And theirs is the most important duty 
of government—that is, to protect the 
life, liberty, and property of American 
citizens. 

Law as the ruling force in American 
society is being violated as never before 
by a vast and growing army of immo- 
rality and criminality. 

Crime is increasing in America eight 
times as fast as our population, and in 
recent years we have witnessed mob rule 
in American cities, with the threat of 
more to come this summer. 

Untold numbers of American citizens 
in many areas live in fear for their lives 
and the safety of their families, their 
homes, and their businesses. The cause of 
their fear is crime. That crime and law- 
lessness have become the Nation’s No. 1 
domestic problem was confirmed only 
this week by the Gallup poll. 

On the one hand we have crime and 
mob violence in the streets increasing at 
alarming rates, and on the other we have 
law enforcement officers who have been 
virtually handcuffed by court decisions 
and apathy by a large part of the public. 

Now we are confronted with a bill that 
would make law enforcement even more 
difficult. And not only that, this bill 
would subject policemen to harsh penal- 
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ties for merely attempting to do their 
jobs. 

I submit that our primary concern to- 
day should be in the prosecution and 
conviction of criminals, rather than in 
the restriction and persecution of law en- 
forcement officers. 

Yet, the Dirksen substitute, while 
adding nothing to the effectiveness of law 
enforcement, not only would further 
frustrate enforcement of the law, it could 
very well result in the prosecution and 
imprisonment of police officers. 

This legislation would apply to anyone, 
as the law states, “whether or not acting 
under color of law” who allegedly inter- 
feres with the would-be rights of others 
as spelled out in this bill. 

This phrase would remove any pro- 
tection that policemen now have in pur- 
suance of their duties as officers of the 
law. 

For example, consider this situation 
that occurs daily in cities such as Wash- 
ington. Suppose a white policeman in 
Washington, D.C., sees what he thinks 
is a fight developing between two Ne- 
groes in a bar. 

He hears loud threats being passed, 
and other indications that they intend 
to do violence to each other. 

Suppose that they are actually good 
friends engaged in a minor argument, 
with a lot of loud talk thrown in just 
to impress bystanders. 

The men resent the intrusion and, 
having gained courage from their drink, 
they try to shove the officer around. Try- 
ing to defend himself, the policeman 
draws his billy club and whacks one of 
them on the head, causing a minor 
injury. 

If a court should determine months 
later that the two Negroes supposedly 
engaged in the argument were lawfully 
enjoying the bar, one of the public ac- 
commodations covered by this bill, the 
policeman would then be subject to pros- 
ecution. Because he was white and the 
others were Negro, it could be claimed 
that he acted because of race. 

A jury might find that the officer had 
knowingly injured, intimidated, and in- 
terfered with a minority group in their 
right to enjoy a public accommodation. 
For using his billy club, the police offi- 
cer could be fined $10,000 or sentenced 
to 10 years in prison. If the man died 
because of the blow on the head, the 
officer could be put in jail for life. 

Of course, we are told that such sit- 
uations as this will never arise because 
people have to be “lawfully” engaged 
in enjoying these rights and privileges 
before being protected by the law. 

This presents the crux of the problem. 
Just what is lawful? 

At what point does a citizen’s use of 
a public accommodation cease to be law- 
ful and become disorderly conduct? 

At what point does Stokely Car- 
michael’s harangue to a mob exceed his 
right of free speech, and become inciting 
to riot? 

At what point does a gang of people 
parading up and down the street cease 
to be a lawful demonstration and become 
a threat to peace and good order? 

At what point does a peacenik’s inter- 
ference with the draft cease to be an 
exercise of his right to dissent and be- 
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come unlawful obstruction of the recruit- 
ing or enlistment service of the United 
States? 

A 21-year-old policeman may have to 
make a snap decision in a situation that 
the courts may take weeks and even 
months to resolve. Are we going to ask 
the policeman on the beat to assume the 
role of constitutional lawyer, at the risk 
of being put in jail should he happen to 
be wrong? 

I submit that policemen should be 
given freedom to act on the merits of 
a case as he sees it as it is taking place. 

He should not be hampered by the 
ominous threat of being indicted by a 
Federal grand jury and perhaps even 
convicted and confined to prison. 

The policeman has a hard enough row 
to hoe as it is. The physical danger that 
confronts them daily is only one of the 
factors that has demoralized police offi- 
cers across the land. 

Police have been demoralized by 
trumped up charges of brutality when 
most often it is the police themselves 
wno have been brutalized. 

Police are demoralized by Supreme 
Court decisions which have freed crimi- 
nals on highly technical grounds even 
when there is no question of quit. 

Police have been demoralized by a 
penal system which sometimes allows 
hardened criminals to beat the arresting 
officer back to the scene of the crime to 
do the same thing all over again. 

It should come as no surprise that the 
ranks of policemen have grown very thin 
indeed. Capable and experienced men are 
resigning in droves from the seemingly 
hopeless job of controlling crime in to- 
day's society. 

Mr. President, this bill would further 
aggravate the demoralization of the po- 
lice forces of America. 

This bill would create situations in 
which policemen would rather look the 
other way when they see a crime in the 
making, than risk subjecting themselves 
to fines and imprisonment. 

We would have a situation where po- 
lice officers would be extremely hesitant 
to accost anyone in a restaurant, hotel, 
lunchroom, soda fountain, theater, con- 
cert hall, sports arena, stadium, or any 
other public accommodation, for fear of 
infringing upon someone’s alleged civil 
rights. 

We would have policemen and Na- 
tional Guardsmen afraid to act to put 
down a riot for fear of being prosecuted 
themselves. 

I regret very much that a limitation 
of debate has been imposed upon the 
Senate, for I believe that this bill de- 
serves close examination in order to ap- 
prise the Nation’s law enforcement offi- 
cers of how this legislation will affect 
them, and how it will affect the Ameri- 
can people at a time when there is an 
overpowering need for stronger—and not 
weaker—law enforcement. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I believe my amendment is vital 
to the continued effectiveness of law en- 
forcement in our Nation. 

My amendment grants no special 
rights or privileges to anyone. It takes 
away no rights or privileges. It simply 
provides that nothing in this bill shall 
be construed to deter any law enforce- 
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ment officer from carrying out the du- 
ties of his office. 

It simply enables the policemen to do 
the best job that he can in enforcing 
the law and protecting the lives and 
property of our people. 

I hope that it will not be said that 
this Congress, in its zeal to protect 
rights, will put a law on the books to 
hamstring law enforcement officers. 

I hope that this Congress is not more 
interested in legislating special protec- 
tion for the few, than it is in providing 
equal protection for all of our law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

I say in this time of increasing crime 
and mob violence, the Congress should 
give our law enforcement officers an un- 
qualified vote of confidence. 

Mr. President, if there are a sufficient 
number of Senators now in the Chamber 
I ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 1969 
BUDGET 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on January 31, as appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 1689 
to 1708, I discussed and introduced two 
bills, the purpose of which was to— 

First. Make a mandatory reduction in 
expenditures—other than those repre- 
senting the cost of the Vietnam war—of 
at least $8 billion. 

Second. Increase taxes by $6.5 billion 
annually—6 percent on individuals effec- 
tive April 1, and an 8-percent increase on 
corporations effective January 1, 1968. 

Third. Extend for 1 year the excise 
taxes on automobiles and telephones, 
which otherwise would expire April 1, 
1968. 

Fourth. Reduce expenditures by writ- 
ing into law the provisions of President 
Johnson’s Executive order of September 
20, 1966, wherein he would freeze Federal 
civilian employment at the July 1, 1966, 
level. 

Fifth. Place a moratorium on all new 
projects and programs until such time as 
the war in Vietnam is over or our budget 
is balanced. Exceptions are made where 
such programs or projects are certified as 
essential to our national interest. 

Instead of taxing foreign travel, these 
bills offered an alternative whereby Gov- 
ernment officials would be required to set 
the example. 

The Treasury Department has taken a 
position against all sections in these bills 
which propose to reduce expenditures. 

The Treasury Department endorses 
only those sections which would increase 
taxes, and thus provide more spending 
money for the Great Society. 

The Treasury Department dodges the 
question of reducing oil depletion by ask- 
ing for further delay awaiting a report 
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from a study which was initiated 5 years 
ago. It is apparent that the Johnson ad- 
ministration is still not ready to face up 
to the basic problem of reducing ex- 
penditures. 

However, notwithstanding their op- 
position, I serve notice again that the 
provisions of these bills will be pushed to 
a vote in the Senate. The American tax- 
payer has a right to know what, if any- 
thing, Congress will do. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
ments by the Treasury Department on 
these two bills be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, along with attachments. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 4, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This letter is in 
reply to your request for the views of the 
Treasury Department on your bills, S. 2902 
“A Bill to improve the balance of payments 
and protect the domestic economy of the 
United States”, and S. 2903 A Bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to limit 
the maximum rate of percentage depletion 
to a rate of 20 percent.” 

Sections 3, 4, 5 and 10 of S. 2902 are within 
the direct purview of the Director of the 
Budget, dealing as they do with the number 
of civilian employees, the initiation of public 
works projects, budget expenditures gener- 
ally, and foreign travel by Government offi- 
cers and employees. I am therefore attaching 
a copy of a statement by Director Zwick com- 
menting on these sections. As that state- 
ment indicates, the Administration strongly 
opposes the provisions of these sections. 

The remaining provisions in these bills 
relate to matters within my area of respon- 
sibility, and I am commenting upon them in 
a statement attached to this letter. In addi- 
tion to that statement, I would like to make 
a few overall observations on S. 2902. 

The sections of S. 2902 within my area of 
responsibility cover matters which are the 
subject of proposals of the Administration 
presently before the Congress. The principal 
thrust of those sections is in the same direc- 
tion as those proposals, and I therefore wel- 
come your support of our objectives. More- 
over, for the most part the provisions of your 
bill dealing with these matters are sub- 
stantively quite close to our own recom- 
mendations, so that in a number of in- 
stances the difference becomes one of detail. 
Thus, your recommendation in Section 2 of 
the bill for a continuation of existing auto- 
mobile and communications excise taxes is 
quite close to our proposal in this area and 
to what has been already adopted by the 
House. Your recommendation in Section 8 
of the bill relating to reductions in existing 
Customs exemptions is likewise close to the 
proposals I presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means on February 5, and which 
have been the subject of recent hearings be- 
fore that Committee. Your recommendation 
in Section 11 of the bill to repeal the gold 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
Notes parallels legislation now before the 
Senate which we strongly support. The rec- 
ommendation in Section 6 of the bill for 
a temporary surcharge on individuals and 
corporations adopts the same form for a 
temporary tax increase that we have been 
steadily and strongly urging. 

Your recommendations in these sections 
thus deal directly with the basic objectives 
of our fiscal program—the reduction of the 
budgetary deficits that would otherwise pre- 
vail in fiscal 1968 and 1969 to more manage- 
able and acceptable levels, and a reduction 
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in our balance of payments deficit. In these 
substantive areas I welcome and appreciate 
your support. 

As respects Section 6 of your bill, where 
you recommend a temporary 8 percent sur- 
charge on corporations and a 6 percent sur- 
charge on individuals, I would of course 
strongly urge that we achieve the temporary 
surcharge at the 10 percent level recom- 
mended in the Budget. A surcharge at that 
level will add over 8½ billion in fiscal 1968 
and over $3 billion in fiscal 1969 to the 
revenues that would be obtained under the 
rates you suggest. I feel that this additional 
revenue is needed to achieve the reductions 
in the budget deficits that are desired. 

The paramount need is that of achieving 
legislative enactment of the requisite 
revenue-producing measures, We should also 
secure that enactment as promptly as pos- 
sible, so that delay does not cause us to see 
revenues keep draining away that a prompt 
enactment would have put into the coffers of 
the Government. I must leave to the Con- 
gress the question of Congressional procedure 
involved in obtaining the desired legislation, 
Presumably that procedure is a matter to be 
worked out between the leaders of both 
Houses and the leaders of their Tax Com- 
mittees. 

Although we have major reservations with 
respect to the sections of your bill dealt with 
in Director Zwick's statement, again let me 
express my appreciation for your encourag- 
ing support of our tax balance of payments 
objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET COMMENTS ON S. 2902 


S. 2902, “Balance of Payments and Domes- 
tic Economy Act of 1968,” contains a com- 
bination of tax measures and expenditure 
provisions “to improve the balance of pay- 
ments and protect the domestic economy of 
the United States.” Some sections of the bill 
are similar to proposals made or actions al- 
ready underway by the Administration with 
the same objectives in mind. Other sections, 
however, represent unwise, inefficient, or im- 
practical methods of accomplishing the de- 
sired purposes. In total they are a prescrip- 
tion for inefficient government. 

The Bureau of the Budget is primarily con- 
cerned with Sections 3, 4, 5, and 10 of the 
bill; analyses of each of these sections are 
presented below. Sections 3, 4, and 5 are, in 
our view, particularly troublesome. These sec- 
tions, taken together, are designed to accom- 
Plish an expenditure reduction of $8 billion 
in fiscal year 1969. Section 3 calls for a freeze 
on civilian officers and employees in the ex- 
ecutive branch at the September 20, 1966 
level. Section 4 requires a moratorium on 
public works, Section 5 imposes an expendi- 
ture limit of $178 billion in fiscal year 1969. 

These sections are undesirable, from the 
point of view of both policy and administra- 
tion. To summarize briefly, they would— 

Require an arbitrary, meat-axe approach 
to Government programs and services instead 
of careful and deliberate program-by-pro- 
gram review; 

Fall inequitably upon the activities which 
are relatively controllable, requiring, in many 
eases, crippling reductions; 

Cause considerable uncertainty since, if, as 
the year progressed, expenditures for uncon- 
trollable programs were to increase over the 
estimates, the limited controllable portion 
of the budget would have to be cut more 
and more deeply to keep within the statu- 
tory ceiling on total expenditures; 

Transfer from the Congress to the Ex- 
ecutive virtually all decision-making as to 
which programs to fund and staff, regard- 
less of congressional action through the ap- 
propriations process. 

Orderly, efficient Government requires ex- 
plicit decisions—program by program—after 
consideration of needs and priorities by both 
the Executive and the Congress. Moreover, 
to be effective in these rapidly changing 
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times, Government must have a degree of 
flexibility. A statutory expenditure limit, 
combined with a retroactive freeze on civilian 
employment and an across-the-board mora- 
torium on public works, runs counter to both 
of these requirements. 


ANALYSIS OF SECTIONS 3, 4, 5, AND 10 


Section 3. Reduction in Executive Branch 
Employment 

Summary.—During any period in which 
employment in the executive branch exceeds 
the level of employment of September 20, 
1966, no more than 25% of total vacancies 
occurring may be filled. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
is required to determine which vacancies 
may be filled, reserve from expenditure the 
savings in salaries and wages and other cate- 
gories of expense resulting from this action, 
and make quarterly reports to the Congress 
of his activities. 

The section would not apply to employees 
in the Department of Defense, the postal field 
service, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Offices filled by appointment by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or to positions filled by transfer from the 
same or another agency. However, all such 
employees and offices would be counted in the 
aggregate number of employees employed 
September 20, 1966 and the number employed 
at any particular time. 

The section would take effect April 1, 1968. 

Comments,—Total Federal civilian employ- 
ment in the executive branch at the end 
of September 1966 was 2,762,000. The Post 
Office and the Defense Department accounted 
for 1,834,000 and all other agencies 928,000. 
The 1969 budget estimates of employment 
were based on careful review and determina- 
tion of the minimum numbers of employees 
essential to support the proposed program 
levels. The estimates indicate an increase 
of 315,000 in June 1969 above the September 
1966 level. Post Office and Defense will ac- 
count for 207,000 of this increase and all 
other agencies will account for the balance 
of 108,000. 

Since the provisions of section 5 about not 
filling 3 out of 4 vacancies do not apply to the 
Post Office and the Defense Department, but 
their numbers are included in the totals, 
employment in the rest of the Government 
agencies would have to be reduced below the 
level of September 20, 1966 to the extent that 
the Defense Department, the Post Office and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation exceed 
their September 20, 1966 level. Therefore, the 
other Government agencies would have to re- 
duce employment not only by the 108,000 by 
which they are estimated to increase, but 
also by the 207,000 that the Post Office and 
Defense Department are estimated to in- 
crease. 

A reduction of some 315,000 employees in 
those agencies is in excess of 30% from the 
estimated June 1969 level and more than 
200,000 below the September 1966 employ- 
ment level which section 3 is designed to 
maintain! This would completely disrupt the 
functions of Government. 

Section 3 appears to give discretion to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget as to 
which vacancies should be filled, but in real- 
ity the Director would have little or no dis- 
cretion. Neither the President, the Congress, 
nor the public would want air safety jeopard- 
ized, for example. The choice would then be 
to limit air travel or to increase employment 
in the Federal Aviation Administration. The 
effect of section 3 would be that for each per- 
son added by the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, four vacancies elsewhere would have 
to go unfilled. If employment were to be 
merely held level at FAA, all vacancies in 
FAA would be filled, and for each vacancy 
that occurred and was filled at FAA three 
vacancies must be left unfilled elsewhere. 

Similarly, programs such as social security 
or Medicare must handle all of those who are 
eligible. Accordingly, maintaining or increas- 
ing employment in the Social Security Ad- 
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ministration to cope with rising workloads 
would mean that four times the number of 
increases and three times the number of 
vacancies filled at the Social Security Admin- 
istration would have to be left unfilled else- 
where in the Government. 

Long before the Director could satisfy re- 
quirements of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, social security, and other important 
activities, such as law enforcement, veter- 
ans’ hospital care, and civillan agency sup- 
port for Vietnam operations, the number of 
vacancies that legally could be filled would 
undoubtedly be exhausted. The result would 
be that a large number of agencies would be 
forced to drastically curtail or eliminate 
services to the public. 

Section 3 completely disregards the fact 
that demands for Government services are 
increasing and that there must be additional 
employees to handle the resulting increased 
workloads. 

For example, it is estimated that the num- 
ber of establishments requiring Federal meat 
inspectors will increase by 78% in 1969. The 
only alternative to permitting uninspected 
and perhaps unwholesome meat to pass to 
the consumer is to increase the number of 
inspectors. Similarly, additional employees 
are necessary for projected increased services 
in 1969 such as: 

Loans to small business—up 21%. 

New Federal manpower programs aimed at 
both the urban and rural disadvantaged—a 
20% increase in program level, 

Maintenance of air travel safety while air 
traffic significantly increases—landings and 
takeoffs at airports with FAA towers will in- 
crease 15%. 

Processing of mortgage insurance applica- 
tions to the Federal Housing Administration 
by prospective homeowners—expected to in- 
crease by 100,000. 

Disposition of 4% more patent applica- 
tions in the Commerce Department. 

Handling of complaint applications con- 
cerning monopolistic and unfair trade prac- 
tices—up 7%. 

Disposition of electric rate filings to the 
Federal Power Commission—up 4.4%. 

Adjudication of air carrier rate and fare 
cases—up 16%. 

Disposition of applications for motor car- 
rier operating authority—up 8%. 

Mediation of unfair labor practice cases— 
up 7.5%. 

Handling of 112 million tax returns by the 
Internal Revenue Service—up almost 3 
million. 

In the face of these workload increases, 
it is apparent that appropriate action with 
regard to Federal employment is not to im- 
pose arbitrary and disruptive decreases, but 
to limit increases to what is essential. This 
was the policy pursued by the President in 
his 1969 budget. 

The selection of the month of September 
for the base period in section 3 would crip- 
ple the regular and special summer activities 
of the Government. These include programs 
to accommodate visitors to the national for- 
ests and parks, construction activities in 
agencies such as the Corps of Engineers and 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the President’s 
summer program for disadvantaged youth, 
etc. Most temporary summer employees have 
left the rolls by September. 

Section 3 requires the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to decide which va- 
cancies should be filled. The number of va- 
cancies occurring each year, apart from De- 
fense and Post Office, is about 250,000. For 
the Director to carry out this function on any 
but a generalized basis would require a con- 
siderable increase in staff. 

Employees of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government are hired to carry out 
the laws enacted by the Congress and at 
levels of activity determined by the Congress. 
The effection of section 3 would be to require 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
to decide which of those laws should be ig- 
nored or only partially carried out. It would 
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be more appropriate for the Congress itself 
to make those specific determinations 
through normal legislative processes. 

Section 4. Moratorium on public works 

projects 

Summary—tThis section has four prin- 
cipal provisions: 

From the date of enactment and during 
the time in which a tax surcharge is in 
effect, no Federal agency shall initiate the 
planning or construction of any public works 
project (excluding highway projects), or 
make any grant to any State or local govern- 
ment agency for initiating planning or con- 
struction of any such projects. 

Planning or construction of new projects 
may proceed only when the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, after investiga- 
tion, determines that a delay in planning or 
constructing such projects would cause ir- 
reparable damage to the “public health or 
welfare.” 

The Director of OEP is required to in- 
vestigate all public works projects (except 
highway projects) being planned or con- 
structed on the date of enactment to deter- 
mine which projects can be temporarily halt- 
ed without causing irreparable damage to the 
public health or welfare. 

No Federal agency shall continue the plan- 
ning or construction of Federal projects or 
make any grant for continuing planning or 
construction of State and local projects if the 
Director of OEP determines that such proj- 
ects can be temporarily halted. 

Comments.—The proposed moratorium on 
public works projects would be costly and 
difficult to administer. It would require un- 
economic actions to stop many worthwhile 
projects already underway if large reduc- 
tions in expenditures were to be achieved. 

The intent of S. 2902 in restricting new 
public works construction starts may be 
only slightly more limiting than the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations in the 1969 budget. 
The budget proposes very few new direct 
Federal projects other than those essential 
to the national defense and health and wel- 
fare of the public, and holds going work to 
a minimum level. 

The principal difference from the Presi- 
dent's recommendations is the intent to halt 
going projects. In this respect, the bill goes 
far beyond actions taken in the Korean 
crisis, when contracts were generally allowed 
to be completed on less essential projects be- 
fore placing the projects on a standby basis. 
The present bill would require cancellation 
of existing contracts. 

More specifically, section 4 would create 
the following difficulties: 

First, the proposal to stop projects under 
construction would be economically waste- 
ful and costly to the Federal Government 
and to State and local governments. It would 
require additional costs to place projects on 
a standby basis and would subject the Fed- 
eral agencies to damage claims for cancel- 
lation of construction contracts. The eco- 
nomic waste would apply also to Federal 
grant programs whenever additional grants 
would be necessary to complete a project al- 
ready underway. 

Second, the proposal to stop planning on 
projects (even though construction is not yet 
underway) would severely damage Federal 
and State and local construction programs 
with very little saving in Federal expendi- 
tures. Halting of planning work would re- 
sult in the loss of highly skilled agency staff 
who could not easily be replaced when the 
Federal construction program was resumed. 
In addition, deferral of planning could im- 
pair later effectiveness and timing of re- 
sumption of Federal public works construc- 
tion if this were deemed desirable to facili- 
tate postwar adjustments. 

Third, determination of which projects 
could be undertaken within the phrase es- 
sential to the public health or welfare” would 
be controversial and time-consuming. With- 
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out clear definitions, the bill would be diffi- 
cult to administer fairly and efficiently. 

Fourth, investigation of the projects being 
planned or under construction before a deter- 
mination to stop a project would require a 
time-consuming investigation period. The 
application of the moratorium to all going 
projects could well take several years, by 
which time some of these projects would 
already be completed. If an investigation of 
going projects were to be required, it is ques- 
tionable whether OEP is the proper agency 
to review the agencies’ proposals and make 
the final determination as to what is “essen- 
tial to the public health and welfare.” 

Fifth, there is no clear reason why the 
Federal highway construction program 
should be excluded from the moratorium, 
since in many cases highways could as well 
be delayed as public buildings, educational 
facilities, water resources projects, and other 
projects beneficial to the domestic economy. 
Moreover, the provisions of section 4 appear 
to limit the exclusion to direct Federal high- 
way projects and do not mention the exclu- 
sion with reference to grants to States or 
local governments. Most of the highway pro- 
program is, of course, financed through 
grants from the Highway Trust Fund. 

Finally, section 4 has a number of other 
technical difficulties which would compli- 
cate its administration and in some cases 
raise serious questions as to equity in its ap- 
plication to Federal pr . For example, 
there is no definition of the word “project,” 
although this term can be applied with con- 
siderably different effects in different con- 
struction programs. It also affects the deter- 
mination of what is “new work” or “work 
underway.” No mention is made of Federal 
loans to State or local governments, although 
projects similar to, or complementary to, 
projects financed by grants are also financed 
by Federal loans. Private or quasi-public in- 
stitutions (e.g., educational and health) re- 
ceive construction assistance through Federal 
grant programs, but the bill limits the mor- 
atorium to grants to State and local govern- 
ment agencies. 


Section 5. Expenditure limitation 


Summary.—tThis section of the bill would 
limit expenditures in fiscal year 1969 (using 
the new budget concept) to $178 billion. 
This limit would not apply to expenditures 
in excess of $25 billion for our military effort 
in Southeast Asia, if the President deter- 
mines greater expenditures to be necessary 
for that purpose in 1969. 

The limit on expenditures is to be accom- 
plished by reserving amounts of obligational 
authority heretofore or hereafter made 
available. 

Comments—The Bureau of the Budget 
opposes attempting to hold budget expendi- 
tures to a legally set limit. Such an attempt 
presents many serious difficulties, both for 
the executive branch and the Congress. 

First, the Congress provides appropria- 
tions which grant the Administration power 
to enter into contracts or obligate money. 
Expenditures are simply the process of paying 
off those contracts and honoring those obliga- 
tions, Expenditures alone cannot be con- 
trolled; the initial contracts or obligations 
must be controlled. An expenditure ceiling 
does not face this fact—it is like locking the 
barn door after the horse has gone. 

Second, an expenditure limitation makes 
no allowance for uncontrollable changes in 
expenditures. The President would, of 
course, have to make an initial round of 
program reductions. However, later in the 
fiscal year, expenditures could increase— 
and the Administration would be power- 
less to stop this—in such locked-in programs 
as interest on the public debt, CCC price 
supports, veterans’ pensions, and Medicaid, 
for example. These increases would immedi- 
ately require even further cuts in other pro- 
grams which could be controlled—aid to 
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education, airway safety, and health re- 
search, for example. As a matter of fact, if 
substantial uncontrollable expenditure in- 
creases took place late enough in the fiscal 
year, some vital programs might be crippled 
or might well have to shut down completely 
to offset the increases and stay within the 
legal ceiling. 

Third, an expenditure limitation would 
require a whole new and cumbersome set 
of controls. The entire Federal accounting 
system is set up to control at the point 
where contracts or commitments are made. 

nditures are simply an estimate of how 
rapidly checks will be written as work pro- 
gresses, plans are delivered, States draw their 
grant authorizations, and so forth. But with 
a legal limit on expenditures, all the agen- 
cies would have to set up a whole new and 
wasteful management system to control 
those expenditures. 

Along with these very practical problems 
associated with a statutory expenditure limit, 
there are fundamental considerations involv- 
ing the separation of powers and congres- 
sional processes. 

An absolute ceiling on expenditures, as 
provided in section 5, would, in effect, trans- 
fer most of Congress’ powers of the purse to 
the President by giving him carte blanche 
authority to reserve funds made available by 
the Congress. The President, not the Con- 
gress, would thereby have almost complete 
authority to decide whether new or old pro- 
grams should be funded, and at what levels. 

An absolute ceiling on expenditures, as 
provided in section 5, would also completely 
undercut the congressional appropriations 
process. The Appropriations Committees 
make a careful examination of individual 
programs, Agency witnesses are questioned 
closely and at length on each budget request. 
The specific appropriations are considered by 
the House and Senate as a whole, and nor- 
mally by conference committees as well, be- 
fore final action is taken. Section 5 would 
undo the results of this process before most 
appropriations for fiscal 1969 are even en- 
acted, and would substitute a sweeping meat- 
axe approach—enacting obligating authority, 
on the one hand, while disregarding it on the 
other. 

There can be no question that a reduction 
of $8 billion from the estimated level of ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1969 would mean sweep- 
ing reductions in programs. To achieve a 
reduction of that magnitude would require 
cutting program levels by roughly double that 
amount—around $16 billion. Where could re- 
ductions of that amount realistically or de- 
sirably be made? 

As noted earlier, there are some programs 
which are relatively uncontrollable, under 
which payments are virtually fixed by stat- 
utory formula in the short term. These 
include social security, Medicare, and other 
social insurance trust funds; veterans’ pen- 
sions; interest on the Federal debt; and 
public assistance grants. The Government 
is both legally and morally obliged to make 
the payments required for these types of pro- 
grams, unless the authorizing legislation is 
changed. And these payments are often diffi- 
cult to estimate, since they involve factors 
largely outside of Government actions. 

Our defense needs outside of Southeast 
Asia were examined with great care in for- 
mulating the 1969 budget. It would not be 
possible to effect large cuts in national de- 
fense at this point in time without damage 
to our national security. 

This leaves $39.5 billion of relatively con- 
trollable civilian programs, including outlays 
from prior year contracts and obligations, to 
bear the full brunt of the reduction—which 
could require cripping and destructive cuts 
in elementary and secondary education; re- 
search on cancer, heart disease, mental ill- 
ness, and other health problems; loans for 
rural electrification, telephones, and hous- 
ing; veterans’ medical care; activities to com- 
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bat crime; Internal Revenue Service audits 
of tax returns; grants for maternal and child 
health and welfare; school lunch, special 
milk, and food stamp programs; operation of 
airways by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion; programs for Model Cities and urban 
transportation; and air and water pollution 
control, 

This list could be extended, but the issue 
is clear. If we want reductions in these pro- 
grams of the magnitudes involved in section 
5, the Congress should say so in terms of 
the specific activities to be reduced, 

The President’s 1969 budget calls for tight 
controls on all programs—with selective ex- 
pansions in some areas almost entirely offset 
by reductions in other controllable programs. 
The expenditure program in the budget is 
based on a strict review of national needs and 
objectives. Coupled with the President's tax 
program, it represents a responsible way of 
meeting our economic, fiscal, and program 
requirements. 


Section 10. Limitation on foreign travel by 
Government employees 

Summary.—sSection 10 provides that no 
civilian officer or employee of any of the 
three branches of Government may travel in 
a foreign country unless the travel is certi- 
fied as essential by a proper certifying officer. 

The term “proper certifying officer” is de- 
fined as: 

(1) The President, for the heads of de- 
partments and agencies in the executive 
branch, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, the Chief 
Justice of the United States, the Justices and 
Judges of the Courts of the United States, 
and officers and employees in the judicial 
branch. 

(2) Department and agency heads, for 
their officers and employees. 

(3) The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, for Members, officers, and employees of 
the Senate. 

(4) The Speaker of the House, for Mem- 
bers, Officers, and employees of the House. 

The section does not apply to travel in a 
foreign country by employees whose principal 
place of duty is in that foreign country. 

The section would remain in effect until 
termination of the interest equalization tax. 

Comments.—The provisions of section 10 
are unnecessary for reducing foreign travel 
in view of the measures already undertaken 
in the executive branch. In a memorandum 
of January 18, 1968, the President directed 
the heads of departments and agencies to 
reduce official travel overseas to the minimum 
consistent with the orderly conduct of the 
Government's business abroad. On Febru- 
ary 14, the Bureau of the Budget issued fur- 
ther instructions in Bulletin No. 68-8. Each 
agency head was asked to take as his objec- 
tive a reduction of 25% in all overseas travel 
to and from places outside the United States 
except travel inherent in permanently as- 
signing personnel overseas. 

Each agency is required to report to the 
President a plan covering all of its overseas 
travel through fiscal year 1969 including a 
statement describing the actions taken by the 
agency head to reduce overseas travel, the 
amount that travel is expected to be reduced 
by such actions, and recommendations as to 
any additional measures that might be taken. 

In addition, agencies will make quarterly 
reports comparing actual overseas travel costs 
with the plan previously submitted. 

The designations of “proper certifying offi- 
cer” in section 10 present certain difficulties. 
It would be most improper, if not uncon- 
stitutional, for the President to determine 
whether or not foreign travel could be per- 
formed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House or all of 
the Justices, Judges, and officers and em- 
ployees in the Judicial branch. 

Moreover, the administrative burden re- 
quired for some agency heads to certify per- 
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sonally the essentiality of foreign travel of 

all employees of their agencies could seriously 

interfere with their primary duties. 

Views oF TREASURY DEPARTMENT ON S. 2902 
(SECTIONS 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11) AND S. 2903 (IN- 
TRODUCED BY SENATOR WILLIAMS) 

This memorandum sets forth the analysis 
and views of the Treasury Department on 
sections 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11 of S. 2902, “A 
BILL To improve the balance of payments 
and protect the domestic economy of the 
United States”, and on S. 2903, “A BILL To 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
limit the maximum rate of percentage deple- 
tion to a rate of 20 percent,” both introduced 
by Senator Williams. S. 2902. 

Section 2 of S. 2902 provides a one year 
postponement of the scheduled rate reduc- 
tions for the automobile and communica- 
tions excise taxes. Thus, the reduction from 
7 percent to 2 percent of the excise tax on 
automobiles, now scheduled for April 1, 1968, 
would be postponed until April 1, 1969, after 
which the rate would drop to a permanent 1 
percent. The tax on communications, now 
scheduled to drop from 10 percent to 1 per- 
cent on April 1, 1968, would be continued at 
a 10 percent rate until April 1, 1969, after 
which the tax would be repealed. 

The Treasury, of course, favors postpone- 
ment of the excise tax rate reductions now 
scheduled for April 1, 1969. We believe, how- 
ever, that the provisions of H.R. 15414, “The 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1968,” in this regard 
are more aptly suited to our revenue needs 
for fiscal year 1969 than the procedure 
adopted in S. 2902. Under this bill, which has 
been passed by the House, the scheduled ex- 
cise tax reductions are postponed until De- 
cember 31, 1969, after which date a schedule 
of gradual reductions eliminates these taxes 
by 1973. The continuance of the excise taxes 
in this manner produces an estimated $2.7 
billion of additional revenue in fiscal year 
1969 over the revenue from these excise taxes 
if the reductions take effect as presently 
scheduled. Under section 2 of S. 2902, this 
revenue yield would be reduced by an esti- 
mated $360 million. 

In addition, a sudden large drop in the 
excise tax rate on automobiles, such as 
would occur under section 2, produces prob- 
lems for the industry. H.R. 15414 provides for 
more gradual rate reductions in order to 
avoid a significant deferral of automobile 
purchases that might take place in the 
months immediately preceding a reduction 
date. 

Section 6 of the bill imposes a 6 percent 
surcharge on individuals and an 8 percent 
surcharge on corporations. The surcharge 
would be effective April 1, 1968, for individ- 
uals (thus producing a 4.5 percent surcharge 
for calendar year taxpayers for 1968), and 
January 1, 1968, for corporations. The tax 
would terminate on July 1. 1969, for both 
corporations and individuals. 

The Administration strongly supports a 
temporary surcharge. For the reasons indi- 
cated and more fully set forth in my state- 
ments before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, we believe that the surcharge 
rate should be set at 10 percent as proposed 
by the President. Reduction of the surcharge 
rate to 6 percent for individuals reduces the 
revenue yield from the Administration’s pro- 
posal by $370 million for fiscal year 1968 
and by $2.770 billion for fiscal year 1969. 
Reducing the corporate surcharge rate to 
8 percent yields $190 million less than the 
Administration ‘proposal for fiscal year 1968, 
and $580 million less for fiscal year 1969. 
Thus, the rates proposed in S. 2902 reduce 
the revenue yield from the 10 per- 
cent surcharge by a total of $560 million in 
fiscal year 1968 and $3.350 billion in fiscal 
year 1969. 

Section 7 of the bill provides for the re- 
moval of interest limitations on Govern- 
ment bonds. In 1967, the Treasury Depart- 
ment asked the Congress to redefine Treasury 
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notes, which are not subject to the in- 
terest rate ceiling, to include maturities of 
up to 10 years, and to allow issuance of as 
much as $2 billion of longer term bonds 
without regard to the ceiling. The Congress 
amended this request by restricting the term 
of notes to seven years and did not give the 
Treasury the authority to issue bonds with- 
out regard to the ceiling. We would natu- 
rally like to see the recommendations we 
made last year enacted into the law. While 
the Treasury would not want to issue a sub- 
stantial amount of long-term bonds in the 
foreseeable future because of the current 
high level of interest rates and the problem 
of competing in the market for long-term 
mortgage funds, we would have no objection 
to removing the ceiling as proposed in sec- 
tion 7. 

Section 8 of the bill would reduce tempo- 
rarily the exemption from customs duty ac- 
corded to returning residents from the $100 
and $200 provided in item 813.31 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to $25. 

On February 5, 1968, I appeared before the 
Committee on Ways and Means to present 
certain legislative aspects to the President's 
balance of payments program. That program 
includes a recommendation that the tourist 
exemption of $100 be reduced to $10 for U.S. 
residents returning from countries other than 
Canada, and Mexico, and the Caribbean area. 
The $10 duty-free gift privilege for articles 
arriving in the mails would be reduced to $1. 
These changes (as well as that provided in 
section 8) would impose a heavy administra- 
tive burden with substantial increased costs 
on the Customs Service. It is therefore im- 
portant to alleviate such problems by impos- 
ing a schedule of flat rates of duty. Thus, 
under the Treasury proposal, a flat 25 percent 
rate of duty plus any tax due would be as- 
sessed on all dutiable articles valued at $500 
or less imported by travelers for non-com- 
mercial purposes, Non-commercial mail par- 
cels (and non-commercial shipments arriv- 
ing by other means) valued at $250 or less 
and more than $10 would be assessed a 
flat 25 percent duty rate plus any tax due. 
A $2 charge would be imposed on all dutiable 
non-commercial parcels arriving by mail 
which are valued at $10 or less retail. Arti- 
cles valued at $1 or less arriving in the mails 
or otherwise would continue to be duty free, 
These steps would achieve a balance of pay- 
ments savings of about $100 million, The 
Tre: thus, supports the objective of 
section 8, but believes that the Administra- 
tion proposals deal with the problem in a 
more comprehensive manner. 

Section 9 would encourage the use of excess 
foreign currencies by offering them to Amer- 
ican travelers at a 10 percent discount. How- 
ever, this would not be available to a traveler 
who visited another foreign country unless 
such travel was reasonably necessary to reach 
the country in which the excess currency was 
available. 

We are opposed to this provision for sev- 
eral reasons. It would do little to aid the 
problem since travel to excess currency 
countries is not significant, and the amounts 
of currency available are limited by prior 
agreement. The United States is bound to 
obey the currency contro] laws and official 
practices of each country with respect to 
its own currency. The offering of a “bonus” 
upon conversion by a traveler would consti- 
tute unilateral devaluation of that country’s 


1The U.S. on June 30, 1967, owned excess 
currencies in only ten countries: Burma, 
Ceylon, Guinea, India, Israel, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Tunisia, the UAR, and Yugoslavia. 
Ninety percent of the total U.S. holdings of 
foreign currency of $2.18 billion is in these 
ten countries, and sales are presently being 
made in seven of these. (See table attached.) 
While our currency holdings are large in 
these ten countries, only a proportionately 
small number of American tourists visit these 
countries, 
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currency with all the incident results to its 
economy. This would constitute a violation 
of our IMF obligations with respect to an- 
other IMF member country. Further, it is 
likely that many of these countries would 
hesitate to enter into the P.L. 480 agree- 
ments if they were forced to agree to the 
discount arrangement for U.S. travelers. The 
resultant effects on our agricultural export 
program would be much more serious than 
any possible gain from the slight increase 
in the use of excess foreign currency. 

Section 11 of the bill would repeal the gold 
reserve requirements for Federal Reserve 
Notes, United States Notes and Treasury 
Notes of 1890. The Administration supports 
the objective of this section. On January 
22, 1968, the Treasury Department submitted 
to the Congress draft legislation to repeal 
the gold cover requirement which was intro- 
duced as S. 2857 and H.R, 14743. The House 
has passed H.R. 14743, with amendments, and 
the Senate Banking and Curreucy Committee 
has reported S. 2857. 

S. 2903 

S. 2903 provides that the rate for per- 
centage depletion for oil and gas would be 
reduced from 27½ percent to 20 percent over 
a 3-year period beginning in 1968. The pres- 
ent depletion allowance of 23 percent ap- 
Plicable to uranium, sulphur and other 
minerals would be reduced to 20 percent over 
a 2-year period beginning in 1969 

The depletion allowance is a part of this 
nation's overall energy policy. In his Message 
last year on Protecting Our Natural Herit- 
age, the President directed the President’s 
Science Advisor and his Office of Sicence and 
Technology to sponsor a study of our energy 
resources and to coordinate our energy policy 
on a government-wide basis. This study is 
underway and will include an examination 
of the tax rules regarding natural resources, 
including those covered by this bill. It would, 
I believe, be premature to comment directly 
on S. 2903 until the results of that study 
are completed and its recommendations have 
been considered. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the distinguished floor 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Michigan, and he is prepared to accept 
the amendment I have offered, with three 
modifications, as follows: 

On line 5, after the words “officer 
from” and prior to the words “carrying 
out”, insert the word “lawfully”. 

On line 7, after the words “section for” 
and prior to the words “carrying out”, 
insert the word “lawfully”. 

On line 8, after the words “duties of his 
office or” insert the word “lawfully”. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
modifications be made as I have read 
them, by inserting the word “lawfully” 
in the three places provided. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Kentucky is reserving the 
right to object. 
` Mr. COOPER., I am not reserving the 

right. I want to speak briefly, for about 
half a minute. I will ask the Senator 
from Georgia 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. With the modifications, 
is the amendment identical to the 
amendment which was adopted in the 
House? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The amendment 
protecting officers in carrying out their 
duties was agreed to in the House. I do 
not know that this is verbatim what the 
House adopted, particularly in view of 
the modifications, but the House did, by 
a substantial majority, when it was be- 
fore the House last year, adopt an 
amendment to protect law officers. 

Mr. President, in view of the agree- 
ment by the floor manager of the bill to 
accept the amendments with the modi- 
fications, I am prepared to ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the yeas 
and nays be withdrawn and that the 
amendment be agreed to by voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modifications? The 
Chair hears none, and they are agreed 
to. 
Now is there objection to withdrawal 
of the order for the yeas and nays? The 
Chair hears none, and the order for the 
yeas and nays is withdrawn. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if I may ask the Senator, what difference 
does this modification make? I should 
like to have a better understanding of it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I do 
not think it makes any substantial dif- 
ference. I do not think one could expect 
an officer of the law to be carrying out 
his duties at the same time he may be 
burglarizing a store. The Senator from 
Michigan requested this change in the 
language, I understand, at the behest of 
the Department of Justice. I do not think 
it makes any material difference, and 
that is why I was willing to accept the 
modification. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for clarification. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, those of us 
supporting the Dirksen amendment in 
the nature of a substitute believe that 
the law-enforcement officer acting within 
the scope of his office would not be in 
violation of any of the protective fea- 
tures of the statute, even without the 
recital now proposed to be added by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

However, it is clear that with the ad- 
dition of the word “lawfully,” at three 
points in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia, there could be no 
misunderstanding the intention; namely, 
that certain rights are created and pro- 
tected by the statute, but that a police 
officer properly exercising police author- 
ity within the scope of his office, reacting 
to any incidents which are within the 
scope of the protected activities, would 
nonetheless not be affected by the bill. 

It is clear, however, that we wanted 
to insure that we were not, by oversight, 
endorsing the proposition that a law en- 
forcement official could enforce a law in 
an unlawful way. That is the reason 
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that, with the additions of the word 
“lawfully” in the three places indicated, 
we are satisfied that the Senator from 
Georgia has made a constructive sug- 
gestion, and we believe that the bill would 
be improved by its adoption. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The reason I 
asked the question is that in some in- 
stances there may be a statute which is 
subsequently declared unconstitutional, 
which the law officer, in enforcing it, is 
doing his duty and is following his or- 
ders. After all, a policeman is usually 
not a lawyer himself. He is obeying his 
orders and doing his duty as he under- 
stands it. 

I wonder if the Senator feels that, in 
any event, whether the word “lawful” is 
in there or not, or even without the 
amendment, the policeman would be 
protected if he is acting to enforce a 
statute which, as far as he knows, is 
valid and has never been declared un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is my im- 
pression that a law enforcement official, 
acting under a statute or ordinance which 
has not theretofore been held unconsti- 
tutional, would be protected against a 
subsequent charge if it were later held 
to be unconstitutional. There is some 
question in the minds of some Senators 
about that; but I make the point that in 
the case before us—namely, the worker- 
protection features—several specific mo- 
tives must be established to exist in the 
mind of the officer or of anyone else who 
is charged with violation, and I am sure 
that the policeman, unless he was im- 
properly motivated, would be protected 
by that feature of the statute, whatever 
the legal answer is to the question of 
whether a law enforcement official who 
enforces an act on its face valid, which 
later is held unconstitutional, is in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am con- 
strained to disagree with my good friend 
from Michigan on this point. In support 
of my position, I refer to a statement 
attributed to Dean Mordecai, of the Duke 
University Law School. 

He said that the law required different 
things of different men; that it required 
the layman to know every bit of the law 
and the lawyer to know a reasonable 
amount of the law, but it did not require 
a judge to know a damn thing. 

Mr. HART. I will restrain my tempta- 
tion to suggest that we Senators also 
fall in that category. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of the 
Senator from Illinois, as amended. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
after the prayer tomorrow, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, and that a time limitation of 3 min- 
utes on statements made therein apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 573, and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The But CLERK. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] proposes an amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 6, line 20, insert the following 
after the word “provide”: “, within constitu- 
tional limitations,”, 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order, I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment be modified to 
change the figure “20” on line 1 of my 
amendment to read “21”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to state explicitly 
what I am sure we all intend by making 
it clear that the provision for fair hous- 
ing must be within constitutional limita- 
tions upon Congress in so providing. 

It would merely change the policy 
statement on page 6, under title II, to 
read: 

It is the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide, within constitutional limitations, for 
fair housing throughout the United States. 


I have discussed my amendment with 
the manager of the bill, and I understand 
that it is acceptable to him. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as indicated 
by the Senator from Iowa, his sugges- 
tion has great appeal. I think it ought 
not to be construed as an acknowledg- 
ment that we consciously intend to leg- 
islate beyond the reach of the Constitu- 
tion; but when read against the back- 
ground of the explanation just given us 
by the Senator from Iowa, I think his 
suggestion a most worthwhile one, and 
hope his amendment will be agreed to. 
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I certainly join in the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment, as modified (No. 573) 
was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 572 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 572, which is in sey- 
eral parts, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, strike all after (F) in line 11 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
, or", 

Strike lines 12 through 15. 

On line 16 change “(C)” to “(B)”. 

On line 17, strike “participate—” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “participate; or”. 

Between lines 17 and 18 on page 5, add the 
following. 

“(4) any citizen because he is or has 
been, or in order to discourage such citizen 
from lawfully alding or encouraging others to 
participate, without discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the benefits or activities de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (1) (A) through (1) 
(E) or subparagraphs (2)(A) through (2) 
(F), or participating lawfully in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of the 
opportunity to so participate—”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that his 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment is designed to limit the pro- 
tection under title I which is afforded 
civil rights workers to citizens rather 
than to all persons as provided in the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The reason for the amendment is that 
the activity of assisting or aiding others 
in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights is properly one of a citizen rather 
than one of a noncitizen. 

In order to clarify the amendment so 
that the protection of citizen civil rights 
workers relate to other persons in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, I 
modify my amendment in line 10 by 
changing the word “others” to “other 
persons.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly so modified. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed my amendment with the man- 
ager of the bill, and I understand it is 
acceptable to him as modified. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Iowa is, of course, correct in his 
statement. 

The senior Senator from Illinois, whose 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the committee bill we are actually dis- 
cussing here, is in agreement with the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

I think the suggestion advanced by the 
Senator from Iowa is very worthwhile. 
I support him in his request that we agree 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly understand the purpose of the 
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amendment of the junior Senator from 
Iowa. But I do not think it constitutional. 

I point out that days and hours have 
been spent in argument by the sponsors 
and opponents of this bill with respect 
to its constitutionality. 

Some very dramatic changes regard- 
ing the constitutionality of such legisla- 
tion have been made since the 1964 civil 
rights bill was passed. 

For example, in 1964 the Department 
of Justice opposed the argument that I 
made at the time that the constitution- 
ality of the public accommodation section 
could be based on the 14th amendment. 

I raise the point to emphasize that a 
proper insistence should be made on the 
development of the constitutionality of 
the bill. I will vote against the amend- 
ment, because I think that the amend- 
ment which you are accepting is wholly 
unconstitutional, 

We know that the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution protects not only citi- 
zens of this country, but also every per- 
son physically present in this country. 
All such persons are entitled to due proc- 
ess of law. 

We should recall the case of the Ger- 
man spies who were captured during 
World War II. Questions arose about 
whether they should be accorded due 
process, since they were not citizens, The 
courts finally determined that due proc- 
ess did not apply in terms of the 14th 
amendment because they were captured 
in an area of the land which was prop- 
erly under military jurisdiction. 

In spite of all the debate on constitu- 
tionality—and by my beloved friends, the 
sponsors of the measure—if they now 
agree to an amendment which is patently 
unconstitutional, I believe the action 
takes away some of the serious aspects 
of the debate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, as modified, of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The amendment, as modified (No. 572), 
was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 594 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 594, which is in several 
parts, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 27, strike all after “(a)” in line 
6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Soren 

Strike lines 8 through 10. 

On line 11 change “(3)” to “(2)”. 

On line 12, strike “participate—” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “participate; or”. 

Between lines 12 and 13 on page 27, add 
the following: 

„(e) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen from 
lawfully aiding or encouraging others to par- 
ticipate, without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion or national origin, in 
any of the activities, services, organizations 
or facilities described in subsection 301(a), or 
participating lawfully in speech or peaceful 
assembly opposing and denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate—”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that his 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment, 
which is in several parts, may be further 
modified in line 9 on page 1 by inserting 
after the word “citizen” the phrase “or 
any other citizen.” 

I should like to say, in explaining this 
modification, that this really does not 
change the meaning of the amendment 
at all. It just conforms it to language 
that appears elsewhere in the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is identical in its content to 
the previous amendment, except that it 
relates to civil rights workers under title 
III. In order to clarify the amendment, I 
have already obtained unanimous con- 
sent for modification of the amendment; 
and I understand that, as modified, the 
amendment is acceptable to the manager 
of the bill. 

Mr. HART. That is correct, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. MILLER. If there are no further 
questions, I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment (No. 594), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
language in the modification of the 
amendment which was just adopted 
should also have been in the previous 
amendment. In order for the amend- 
ments to be consistent, I now move that 
the vote by which amendment No. 572 
was adopted by the Senate be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
No. 572 be modified in line 9 by insert- 
ing after the word “citizen” the phrase 
“or any other citizen.” 

May I say, in explanation of this, that 
it is needed to conform this amendment 
to other parts of the section. It is a tech- 
nical matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. I now move the adop- 
tion of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment (No. 572), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 586 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I now call 
up my amendment (No. 586) and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendment, as follows: 

On page 18, strike the word “for” in line 
23 and all of lines 24 and 25, and lines 1, 2, 
and 3 on page 19, and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: “if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, fails to carry forward such 
proceedings with reasonable promptness. In 
no event shall the Secretary take further 
action unless he certifies that in his judg- 
ment, under the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case, the protection of the rights of 
the parties or the interests of justice require 
such action.” 

On page 19, insert the following after the 
period in line 12: “Provided, That no such 
civil action may be brought in any United 
States district court if the person aggrieved 
has a judicial remedy under a State or local 
fair housing law which provides rights and 
remedies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if Sena- 
tors will refer to page 18, line 16, they 
will find that there is a provision in the 
pending Dirksen substitute covering a 
situation in which a State or local fair 
housing law provides rights and remedies 
for alleged discriminatory housing prac- 
tices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in 
this title. However, I regret to say that 
the way the substitute reads, after 30 
days, the Secretary can, in his own dis- 
cretion, intervene and take over. 

It seems to me that if a State or local 
fair housing law provides substantially 
equivalent rights and remedies, if we are 
going to let the local agencies of govern- 
ment carry out their responsibilities, they 
should be given the opportunity to do so. 
That is why the first part of my amend- 
ment provides that if the appropriate 
State or local enforcement official has, 
within 30 days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his atten- 
tion, commenced proceedings in the mat- 
ter, or, having done so, failed to carry 
forward such proceedings with reason- 
able promptness, then and only then 
can the Secretary enter the matter. 

The amendment provides, further: 

In no event shall the Secretary take further 
action unless he certifies that in his judg- 
ment, under the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case, the protection of the right of 
the parties or the interests of justice require 
such action. 


There is a second part to my amend- 
ment which is in several parts. It will be 
noted that on page 19, line 12, of the 
Dirksen substitute is a provision that ac- 
tions may be brought in the U.S. district 
court by one who is allegedly discrimi- 
nated against. 

I wish to repeat that, if we are dealing 
with a State or local fair housing law 
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which provides equivalent remedies, why 
do we not require the one who has al- 
legedly been discriminated against to go 
through the remedies so provided? 

That is why I provide in the second 
part of my amendment that no civil ac- 
tion may be brought in any US. district 
court if the person aggrieved has a ju- 
dicial remedy under a State or local fair 
housing law which provides substantially 
equivalent rights and remedies to this 
act. 

I believe it is a matter of letting the 
State and local courts have jurisdiction. 
We in the Senate know that our Federal 
district court calendars are crowded 
enough, without adding to that load if 
there is a good remedy under State law. 

Mr. President, that is what the amend- 
ment is all about. I have discussed it at 
some length with the manager of the 
bill and I understand it is acceptable 
to him. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Iowa, in making this suggestion, 
may very well have improved the bill. 
It certainly recognizes the desire all of 
us share that the State remedies, where 
adequate, be availed of and that unnec- 
essary burdening litigation not further 
clog the court calendars. 

The Senator from Iowa in developing 
this approach has made the bill much 
more acceptable. The senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], whose sub- 
stitute we are actually discussing, shares 
this opinion. 

I support the request of the Senator 
from Iowa that we agree to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
of the Senator from Iowa. {Putting the 
question.] 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 543 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 543, which I have 
sent to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 23, line 7, strike the period and 
add the following: “, and Provided, however, 
That any sale, encumbrance, or rental con- 
summated prior to the issuance of any court 
order issued under the authority of this Act, 
and involving a bona fide purchaser, en- 
cumbrancer, or tenant without actual notice 
of the existence of the filing of a complaint or 
civil action under the provisions of this Act 
shall not be affected.”. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the original 
amendment may be modified in accord- 
ance with the amendment as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment will be modified. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I think everyone recog- 
nizes what this amendment is intended 
to do. 

In a situation where a bona fide pur- 
chaser has bought a property or has 
taken an encumbrance on property, or 
leased property, without knowledge of a 
complaint or civil action, and is actually 
in possession as a bona fide holder or 
purchaser, that he will not be thereafter 
injured by reason of any court order or 
court authority. This is stating the sit- 
uation about as simply and plainly as 
I think it can be stated. 

I have discussed this proposal with 
the manager of the bill and I believe that 
it is in a form acceptable to him. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for identifying this prob- 
lem in the pending substitute and for 
developing a responsible amendment 
which, first of all, protects the sanctity 
of our recordation procedures, which is 
indispensable to the handling of real 
estate, and second, distinguishes be- 
tween that situation and the non bona 
fide purchaser without knowledge. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado clearly does so. We not only 
have no objection but we are glad to ac- 
cept the amendment, and I think it 
strengthens the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator and 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 543, as modified, of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so orderd. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am going 
to ask unanimous consent, but first let 
me explain the suggestion I wish to make. 

Amendments have been agreed to in 
the course of the day. It would seem 
helpful to all of us if we could obtain 
unanimous consent that the Dirksen 
substitute, as amended by the several 
actions of the day, be printed in the REC- 
orD in order that tomorrow there will 
be available to all Senators the Dirksen 
substitute as it has evolved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. And that the same thing 
be done every day until the Dirksen 
substitute is voted upon. 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—but did the Senator mean to say 
printed in the Recorp, or having a clean 
print made? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HART. We want it to be printed 
in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent 
that this be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The substitute amendment, as amend- 
ed, is as follows: 


TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FED- 
ERALLY PROTECTED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 101. That chapter 13, civil rights, title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 
“§ 245. Federally protected activities 

“(a) (1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to prevent any State, any 
possession or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section, nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
and local law enforcement authorities of re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting acts that may 
be violations of this section and that are 
violations of State and local law. No prosecu- 
tion of any offense described in this section 
shall be undertaken by the United States ex- 
cept upon the certification in writing of the 
Attorney General or the Deputy Attorney 
General that in his judgment a prosecution 
by the United States is in the public interest 
and n to secure substantial justice, 
which function of certification may not be 
delegated. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investigate 
possible violations of this section. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with, 

“(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) voting or qualifying to vote, quali- 
fying or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
Official, in any primary, special or general 
election; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any agency of 
the United States; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

“(E) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

“(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been— 

“(A) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility 
or activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any pri- 
vate employer or any agency of any State 
or subdivision thereof, or joining or using 
the services or advantages of any labor or- 
ganization, hiring hall, or employment 
agency; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
of any State in connection with possible 
service, as a grand or petit juror; 

“(E) travelling in or using any facility of 
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interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air; 

“(F) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establish- 
ment which provides lodging to transient 
guests, or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch- 
room, lunch counter, soda fountain, or other 
facility which serves the public and which 
is principally engaged in selling food or bev- 
erages for consumption on the premises, or 
of any gasoline station, or of any motion pic- 
ture house, theater, concert hall, sports 
arena, stadium, or any other place of exhibi- 
tion or entertainment which serves the pub- 
lic, or of any other establishment which 
serves the public and (i) which is located 
within the premises of any of the aforesaid 
establishments or within the premises of 
which is physically located any of the afore- 
said establishments, and (il) which holds 
itself out as serving patrons of such estab- 
lishments; or 

“(3) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the benefits or activities 
described in subparagraphs (1)(A) through 
(1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) through 
(2) (F); or 

“(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
ticipate; or 

“(4) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or encour- 
aging other persons to participate, without 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the bene- 
fits or activities described in subparagraphs 
(1) (A) through (1)(E) or subparagraphs 
(2)(A) through (2)(F), or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned more than one year, or both; and 
if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death re- 
sults shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life. 

„d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of this 
section for lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office or lawfully enforcing ordinances 
and laws of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, any of the several States, or any 
political subdivision of a State. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, the term ‘law en- 
forcement officer’ means any officer of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, a 
State, or political subdivision of a State, who 
is empowered by law to conduct in investiga- 
tions of, or make arrests because of, offenses 
against the United States, the District of 
Columbia, a State, or a political subdivision 
of a State.” 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title II of 
this Act, 

Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“245. Federally protected activities.” 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 241 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the final paragraph thereof and substi- 
tuting the following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
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at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life.” 

(c) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 12 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words “or (b)” following the words “11 
(a) . 

TITLE II— FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 


Sec. 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional 
limitations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(b) “Dwelling” means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied 
as, or designed or intended for occupancy as, 
a residence by one or more families, and any 
vacant land which is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location thereon of 
any such building, structure, or portion 
thereof. 

(c) “Family” includes a single individual. 

(d) “Person” includes one or more in- 
dividuals, corporations, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, labor organizations, legal repre- 
sentatives, mutual companies, joint-stock 
companies, trusts, unincorporated organiza- 
tions, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, re- 
ceivers, and fiduciaries. 

(e) “To rent” includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a 
consideration the right to occupy premises 
not owned by the occupant. 

(f) “Discriminatory housing practice“ 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
204, 205, or 206. 

(g) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 

Sec. 203. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 207, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 204 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
with the aid of loans, advances, grants, or 
contributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans guaranteed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment thereon 
has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the development 
or the redevelopment of real property pur- 
chased, rented, or otherwise obtained from a 
State or local public agency receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance for slum clearance or 
urban renewal with respect to such real prop- 
erty under loan or grant contracts entered 
into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Nothing in section 204 (other than 
paragraph (c)) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner residing in such house at the 
time of such sale or rental, or who was the 
most recent resident of such house prior to 
such sale or rental; Provided, That after 
December 31, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepted 
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from the application of this title only if such 
house is sold or rented (A) without the use 
in any manner of the sales or rental facilities 
or the sales or rental services of any real 
estate broker, agent, or salesman, or of such 
facilities or services of any person in the 
business of selling or renting dwellings, or of 
any employee or agent of any such broker, 
agent, salesman, or person and (B) without 
the publication, posting or mailing, after no- 
tice, of any advertisement or written notice in 
violation of section 204(c) of this title; but 
nothing in this proviso shall prohibit the use 
of attorneys, escrow agents, abstractors, title 
companies, and other such professional as- 
sistance as necessary to perfect or transfer 
the title, or 

(2) rooms or units in dwellings containing 
living quarters occupied or intended to be 
occupied by no more than four families liv- 
ing independently of each other, if the owner 
actually maintains and occupies one of such 
living quarters as his residence. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), a 
person shall be deemed to be in the business 
of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three or 
more transactions involving the sale or rental 
of any dwelling or any interest therin, or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than in 
the sale of his own personal residence in 
providing sales or rental facilities or sales or 
rental services in two or more transactions 
involving the sale or rental of any dwelling 
or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 
HOUSING 


Sec, 204. As made applicable by section 
203 and except as exempted by sections 203 
(b) and 207, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent, to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to 
any person because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

(b) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale or 
rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith, 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause to 
be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indicates 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation, or discrimination. 

(d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to in- 
duce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF HOUSING 


Sec. 205. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, imsurance company or other 
corporation, association, firm or enterprise 
whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such 
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person or of any person associated with him 
in connection with such loan or other 
financial assistance or the purpose of such 
loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, ten- 
ants, or occupants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given, 
provided that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall impair the scope or effectiveness 
of the exception contained in section 203(b). 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 


Sec. 206. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to or 
membership or participation in any multiple- 
listing service, real estate brokers’ organiza- 
tion or other service, organization, or facility 
relating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or to discriminate against him 
in the terms of conditions of such access, 
membership, or participation, on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec. 207. Nothing in this title shall prohibit 
a religious organization, association, or so- 
ciety, or any nonprofit institution or or- 
ganization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or in conjunction with a religious organi- 
zation, association, or society, from limiting 
the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or 
national origin. Nor shall anything in this 
title prohibit a bona fide private club from 
limiting the sale, rental, or occupancy of 
dwellings which it owns or operates for other 
than a commercial purpose to members of 
the club or from giving preference to such 
members. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec, 208. (a) The authority and respon- 
sibility for administering this Act shall be 
in the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

(b) The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development shall be provided an additional 
Assistant Secretary. The Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act (Public Law 
89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is hereby amended by— 

(1) striking the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor “five,”; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 
of said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) and 
substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, duties, and powers to employees 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hearing, 
determining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to any work, business, 
or matter under this title. The persons to 
whom such delegations are made with respect 
to hearing functions, duties, and powers shall 
be appointed and shall serve in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development in 
compliance with sections 3105, 3344, 5362, and 
7521 of title 5 of the United States Code. Inso- 
far as possible, conciliation meetings shall be 
held in the cities or other localities where the 
discriminatory housing practices allegedly oc- 
curred. The Secretary shall by rule prescribe 
such rights of appeal from the decisions of 
his hearing examiners to other hearing ex- 
aminers or to other officers in the Depart- 
ment, to boards of officers or to himself, as 
shall be appropriate and in accordance with 
law. 


(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and ac- 
tivities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title and shall co- 
operate with the Secretary to further such 
purposes. 
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(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived from 
such studies; 

(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such techni- 
cal and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban development 
in a manner affirmatively to further the 
policies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 209. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his judgment will further the purposes 
of this title. He shall call conferences of per- 
sons in the housing industry and other inter- 
ested parties to acquaint them with the pro- 
visions of this title and his suggested means 
of implementing it, and shall endeavor with 
their advice to work out programs of volun- 
tary compliance and of enforcement. He may 
pay per diem, travel, and transportation ex- 
penses for persons attending such confer- 
ences as provided in section 5708 of title 5 
of the United States Code. He shall consult 
with State and local officials and other inter- 
ested parties to learn the extent, if any, to 
which housing discrimination exists in their 
State or locality, and whether and how State 
or local enforcement programs might be uti- 
lized to combat such discrimination in con- 
nection with or in place of, the Secretary's 
enforcement of this title. The Secretary shall 
issue reports on such conferences and con- 
sultations as he deems appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 210. (a) Any person who claims to have 
been injured by a discriminatory housing 
practice or who believes that he will be irrev- 
ocably injured by a discriminatory housing 
practice that is about to occur (here- 
after “person aggrieved”) may file a com- 
plaint with the Secretary. Complaints shall 
be in writing and shall contain such infor- 
mation and be in such form as the Secretary 
requires. Within thirty days after receiving a 
complaint, or within thirty days after the 
expiration of any period of reference under 
subsection (c), the Secretary shall investi- 
gate the complaint and give notice in writing 
to the person aggrieved whether he intends 
to resolve it. If the Secretary decides to re- 
solve the complaint, he shall proceed to try 
to eliminate or correct the alleged discrim- 
inatory housing practice by informal methods 
of conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 
Nothing said or done in the course of such 
informal endeavors may be made public or 
used as evidence in a subsequent proceeding 
under this title without the written consent 
of the persons concerned. Any employee of 
the Secretary who shall make public any in- 
formation in violation of this provision shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year. 

(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory hous- 
ing practice occurred. Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. A 
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respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of the 
Secretary, which shall be granted whenever 
it would be reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Both com- 
plaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 
Secretary shall take no further action with 
respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, fails to carry forward such 
proc s with reasonable promptness. In 
no event shall the Secretary take further 
action unless he certifies that in his judg- 
ment, under the circumstances of the partic- 
ular case, the protection of the rights of the 
parties or the interests of justice require 
such action. 

(d) If within thirty days after a complaint 
is filed with the Secretary or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Secretary 
has been unable to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance with this title, the person aggrieved 
may, within thirty days thereafter, commence 
a civil action in any appropriate United 
States district court, against the respondent 
named in the complaint, to enforce the rights 
granted or protected by this title, insofar as 
such rights relate to the subject of the 
complaint: Provided, That no such civil ac- 
tion may be brought in any United States 
district court if the person aggreived has a 
judicial remedy under a State or local fair 
housing law which provides rights and rem- 
edies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title. Such actions may be brought in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing prac- 
tice is alleged to have occurred or be about 
to occur or in which the respondent resides 
or transacts business. If the court finds that 
a discriminatory housing practice has oc- 
curred or is about to occur, the court may, 
subject to the provisions of section 212, en- 
join the respondent from engaging in such 
practice or order such affirmative action as 
may be appropriate. 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant to 
this section, the burden of proof shall be on 
the complainant. 

(f) Whenever an action filed by an in- 
dividual, in either Federal or State court, 
pursuant to this section or section 212, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary 
compliance, 


INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF EVIDENCE 


Sec, 211. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible sources of evidence and may ex- 
amine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation: 
Provided, however, The Secretary first com- 
plies with the provisions of the Fourth 
Amendment relating to unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The Secretary may 
issue subpenas to compel his access to or 
the production of such materials, or the ap- 
pearance of such persons, and may issue 
interrogatories to a respondent, to the same 
extent and subject to the same limitations 
as would apply if the subpenas or interroga- 
tories were issued or served in aid of a civil 
action in the United States district court for 
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the district in which the investigation is 
taking place. The Secretary may administer 
oaths. 

(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of sub- 
penas by and in the name of the Secretary to 
the same extent and subject to the same 
limitations as subpenas issued by the Secre- 
tary himself. Subpenas issued at the request 
of a respondent shall show on their face the 
name and address of such respondent and 
shall state that they were issued at his re- 
quest. 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of 
the Secretary shall be entitled to the same 
witness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respond- 
ent shall be paid by him. 

(d) Within five days after service of a sub- 
pena upon any person, such person may pe- 
tition the Secretary to revoke or modify the 
subpena. The Secretary shall grant the peti- 
tion if he finds that the subpena requires ap- 
pearance or attendance at an unreasonable 
time or place, that it requires production of 
evidence which does not relate to any mat- 
ter under investigation, that it does not de- 
scribe with sufficient particularity the evi- 
dence to be produced, that compliance would 
be unduly onerous, or for other good reason. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena, the Secretary or other person at 
whose request it was issued may petition for 
its enforcement in the United States district 
court for the district in which the person to 
whom the subpena was addressed resides, was 
served, or transacts business. 

(t) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in his power to 
do so in obedience to the subpena or lawful 
order of the Secretary, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both, Any person who, with intent 
thereby to mislead the Secretary, shall make 
or cause to be made any false entry or state- 
ment of fact in any report, account, record, 
or other document submitted to the Secre- 
tary pursuant to his subpena or other order, 
or shall willfully neglect or fail to make or 
cause to be made full, true, and correct en- 
tries in such reports, accounts, records, or 
other documents, or shall willfully mutilate, 
alter, or by any other means falsify any doc- 
umentary evidence, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct all 
litigation in which the Secretary participates 
as a party or as amicus pursuant to this 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 

Sec. 212. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 203, 204, 205, and 206 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred: Pro- 
vided, however, That the court shall continue 
such civil case brought pursuant to this sec- 
tion or section 210D from time to time be- 
fore bringing it to trial if the court believes 
that the conciliation efforts of the Secre- 
tary or a State or local agency are likely 
to result in satisfactory settlement of the 
discriminatory housing practice complained 
of in the complaint made to the Secretary or 
to the local or State agency and which prac- 
tice forms the basis for the action in court: 
And provided, however, That any sale, en- 
cumbrance, or rental consummated prior to 
the issuance of any court order issued un- 
der the authority of this Act, and involving 
a bona fide purchaser, encumbrancer, or ten- 
ant without actual notice of the existence of 
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the filing of a complaint or civil action under 
the provisions of this Act shall not be af- 
fected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
Just, a court of the United States in which 
a civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for the 
plaintif and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper showing 
without the payment of fees, costs, or se- 
curity. A court of a State or subdivision 
thereof may do likewise to the extent not 
inconsistent with the law or procedures of 
the State or subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, temporary restraining or- 
der, or other order, and may award to the 
plaintiff actual damages and not more than 
$1,000 punitive damages, together with court 
costs and reasonable attorney fees in the case 
of a prevailing plaintiff. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 213. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, he may bring a civil 
action in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing with it a complaint set- 
ting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoyment 
of the rights granted by this title. 


EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Src, 214. Any court in which a proceeding 
is instituted under section 212 or 213 of this 
title shall assign the case for hearing at the 
earliest practicable date and cause the case 
to be in every way expedited. 


EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Sec. 215. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or of 
any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law of a State, a political 
subdivision, or other such jurisdiction that 
purports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
under this title shall to that extent be in- 
valid. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 

Src, 216. The Secretary may cooperate with 
State and local agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration of State and local fair housing 
laws and, with the consent of such agencies, 
utilize the services of such agencies and 
their employees and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, may reimburse such 
agencies and their employees for services 
rendered to assist him in carrying out this 
title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies. 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 

Sec. 217. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or 
on account of his having exercised or en- 
joyed, or on account of his having aided or 
encouraged any other person in the exercise 
or enjoyment of, any right granted or pro- 
tected by section 203, 204, 205, or 206. This 
section may be enforced by appropriate civil 
action. 
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APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 218. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 219. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the title and the application of the pro- 
vision to other persons not similarly situated 
or to other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 


TITLE III 


PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR HOUSING 
CASES 


Sec. 301. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, fi- 
nancing, occupying, or contracting or negoti- 
ating for the sale, rental, financing or occu- 
pation of any dwelling, or applying for or 
participating in any service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the activities, services, or- 
ganizations or facilities described in subsec- 
tion 301(a); or encouraging others to so par- 
ticipate; or 

(2) participating lawfully in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of the 
opportunity to so participate; or 

(3) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging others to participate, without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the activi- 
ties, services, organizations or facilities de- 
scribed in subsection 301(a), or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing and denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1727) to authorize the con- 
solidation and use of funds arising from 
judgments in favor of the Apache Tribe 
of the Mescalero Reservation and of each 
of its constituent groups. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON FACILITIES AND GRANTS OF NA- 

TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 

TRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
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the use of $580,000 of funds of the Agency 
to provide additional research space in a 
Lunar Science Institute at Houston, Tex. 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 515 (a) of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1516(a)) (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON SPECIAL Pay For DUTY SUBJECT 
To HOSTILE FIRE 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary, De- 
partment of Defense; reporting, pursuant to 
law, the number of members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces entitled to special pay for duty 
subject to hostile fire, along with the amount 
of the special pay, for the calendar year 
1967 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT or Am FORCE OFFICERS ABOVE THE 
GRADE OF MAJOR ON FLYING STATUS 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of Air Force officers above the grade 
of major on flying status, dated August 31, 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 


PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION To ARM His EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to arm his employees, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


Report OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AND RESULTS 
OF OPERATIONS OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the twelfth annual report on the financial 
condition and results of the operations of the 
highway trust fund (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 15399. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1012), 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3079. A bill for the rellef of the Cuban 
Truck & Equipment Co., its heirs and assigns; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3080. A bill for the relief of Mr. Ernesto 
Julio D’Escoubet Blanco; 

S. 3081. A bill for the relief of Mr. Eduardo 
Raul Fernandez Santalla; 
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S. 3082. A bill for the relief of Dr. Narciso 
A. Lores; 
S. 3083. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan M. 


S. 3084. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jose G. 


S. 3085. A bill for the relief of Mr. Manuel 
Hector Mere Hidalgo; 

S. 3086. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Irma 
G. A. Boleda; and 

S. 3087. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the manufac- 
ture for sale, offer for sale, sale and trans- 
portation in or affecting commerce of ma- 
chineguns, and sawed-off shotguns, or rifles, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3088. A bill to provide certain essential 
technical and marketing assistance to the 
U.S. fishing industry; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr, HARTKE: 

S. 3089. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of servicemen's group life 
insurance which a member of the Armed 
Forces may purchase, and to authorize the 
granting of national service life insurance 
to Vietnam era veterans; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HarrKe when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3089—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
FOR IMPROVING SERVICEMEN’S 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to improve the life in- 
surance program for those who are so 
rapidly increasing the rolls of the so- 
called Vietnam era veteran. The bill I 
offer increases the maximum amount of 
servicemen's group life insurance avail- 
able under the servicemen’s group life 
insurance program established in 1965, 
and rejuvenates and improves the na- 
tional service life insurance program, 
which under the bill would become open 
to these newer veterans as well as to the 
past World War II and Korean service- 
men. I might add that it is a pleasure for 
me to note that this bill has the approval 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars already, 
and I trust that it will gain the support 
of both servicemen and veterans in 
general. 

First, the bill would modify the provi- 
sions now existing for the Vietnam era 
servicemen by improving the service- 
men’s group life insurance—SGLI—pro- 
gram now in effect. 

The SGLI program, which became ef- 
fective September 29, 1965, provides the 
entering serviceman with an automatic 
$10,000 of term of protection, for which 
the present premium is $3 per month by 
the man and $3 per month by the Gov- 
ernment in a 50-50 split of the costs. But 
unlike the earlier programs, when the 
serviceman separates from his service he 
cannot continue his insurance on a term 
basis with the NSLI, the older national 
servicemen’s life insurance program, nor 
is he eligible for any other form of NSLI 
insurance. He can convert to the same 
amount he holds now—that is, the auto- 
matic $10,000, or $5,000 if he has reduced 
it to that by written request. He may also, 
in writing, request to have no coverage. 
His conversion under SGLI is now to a 
commercial group policy, with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Insurance Service 
supervising the program. But the top 
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limit he can get under the program is 
$10,000. 

This limitation should be lifted, and 
my bill does so. President Johnson asked 
for this improvement in his 1967 veterans 
message of January 31, when he proposed 
as the fourth of six legislative points “to 
increase the amount of servicemen’s 
group life insurance.” 

The President noted that the program 
adopted by the 89th Congress “with the 
outstanding cooperation of the Nation’s 
insurance firms has worked smoothly 
and effectively.” But he went on to say: 

We should now raise the limits of coverage. 
This will provide a further career incentive 
for the men and women of the Armed Forces 
as well as added protection for their loved 
Ones. 


This year he repeated the request. 

However, his proposal, for which no 
legislation has been introduced, would 
have raised the $10,000 only to $12,000, 
but would make further increments 
available proportionally to the service- 
man’s military pay to a limit of $30,000. 
My bill still provides for a top of $30,000 
upon written election, the 10,000 auto- 
matic coverage and old provisions con- 
tinuing. The additional increments would 
be in $5,000 steps and there would be no 
limitation of any amount to a particular 
officer class because of their pay. In 
other words, any serviceman, even a 
lowly private first class, could choose up 
to $30,000 in term insurance, for which 
he would pay while in service $9 per 
month to be matched by the Govern- 
ment, a simple trebling of the present 
program open to any member. I see no 
reason why a frontline Marine in Khe 
Sanh should not have the same oppor- 
tunity for insurance for his family that 
is given to a rear-echelon captain, 
colonel, or even general. He and his fam- 
ily run the greater risk and under my 
bill every man who wishes can elect up to 
the full $30,000 recommended by the 
President. In commenting on the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, and thereby supporting 
the principle of this bill, the VFW Legis- 
lative Newsletter for February 1968 said: 

Main objection is that entitlement to the 
low-cost group insurance would be based on 
rank, 


The other major portion of my bill is 
that which would enlarge and strengthen 
the present slowly dying but in the past 
highly successful NSLI program. It would 
do so by giving the separating veterans 
a choice. Within 126 days he could 
choose, as presently provided, the com- 
mercially provided group life insurance 
as offered by participating companies, of 
whom there are 522 acting as reinsurers 
and converters as the program is oper- 
ated under the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America as its administrator, under 
VA supervision. But he could choose in- 
stead, if he preferred, within the same 
120 days to convert to a national service 
life insurance policy under ordinary life, 
20-pay life, 30-pay life, 20-year endow- 
ment, endowment at age 60, or endow- 
ment at age 65. The amount would be 
that for which he has carried the term 
insurance while in service, but he could 
not continue to carry term insurance— 
experience shows that in later years, as 
at present for many World War II veter- 
ans, the rising term rates become a great 
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hardship. Any Vietnam veteran dis- 
charged prior to passage of the bill would 
also have 120 days to get into the NLSI 
program by applying to do so. 

I would like to emphasize that while 
this program, now consisting of $34 bil- 
lion worth of insurance in force under 
the 1965 act, would allow the use of the 
old NSLI instrument to grant compara- 
ble insurance in a direct Government 
program under VA, for which the ma- 
chinery already exists and the experience 
as well, it does not take the private in- 
surance industry out of the business. Any 
veteran may still, if this bill is enacted, 
choose to be insured by the commercial 
firms. Both the Government and the 
commercial companies use the same ac- 
tuarial statistics. However, the past 
proves that with a very large group such 
as NSLI provides, and with the facilities 
of the Veterans’ Administration to oper- 
ate it, there are economies which make 
the premium costs in the long run less. 
The size of dividends and rebates under 
the NSLI confirms that probability. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill may appear 
at the close of these remarks. 

Th PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill, S. 3089, to amend title 38, 
United States Code, in order to increase 
the maximum amount of servicemen’s 
group life insurance which a member of 
the Armed Forces may purchase, and to 
authorize the granting of national service 
life insurance to Vietnam era veterans, 
introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the S. 3089 RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3089 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (a) of section 767 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “(2) to be insured in the amount of 
$5,000.”, and inserting in lieu thereof “(2) to 
be insured in an amount greater than $10,- 
000. Any member who elects to be insured in 
an amount greater than $10,000 may be in- 
sured up to a maximum of $30,000 in any 
multiple of $5,000.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If any member elects not to be in- 
sured under this subchapter or to be insured 
in any amount less than $30,000, he may 
thereafter be insured under this subchapter 
or may increase the amount of his insurance 
to an amount not in excess of $30,000 under 
this subchapter (in multiples of $5,000), as 
the case may be, upon written application, 
proof of good health, and compliance with 
such other terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator.” 

Sec. 2. Section 768 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by (1) striking out “Each” 
at the beginning of such section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(a) Each”; and (2) 
adding a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) (1) Any eligible veteran who makes 
application therefor within one hundred and 
twenty days after being separated or re- 
leased from active duty and upon payment 
of the required premiums, shall be granted 
national service life insurance, as provided 
in this subsection, without a medical exam- 
ination. Such insurance shall provide for 
the payment of a sum equal to the sum pay- 
able under the policy of servicemen’s group 
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life insurance in effect at the time of the 
veteran’s separation or release from active 
duty. 

“(2) Insurance may be issued under this 
subsection on the following plans: Ordinary 
life, twenty-payment life, thirty-payment 
life, twenty-year endowment, endowment at 
age sixty, and endowment at age sixty-five. 
Premium rates and policy values shall be 
prescribed as provided in section 702 of this 
chapter. No person may carry a total amount 
of national service life insurance in excess 
of $30,000, 

“(3) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection and except as may be otherwise 
provided in regulations promulgated by the 
Administrator, national service life insur- 
ance issued under this subsection shall be 
subject to the same terms and conditions as 
policies issued under section 602(c)(2) of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 prior to the repeal of such Act. 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, any eligible veteran who 
was discharged prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this p ph shall have one hun- 
dred and twenty days after such date to make 
application for national service life insur- 
ance under this subsection in an amount 
not in excess of $10,000. 

“(5) As used in this subsection the term 
‘eligible veteran’ means any person who 
served on active duty for a period of more 
than ninety days any part of which oc- 
curred during the Vietnam era and who was 
discharged or released therefrom under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable.” 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 703 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “No” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided in section 768 
(b) of this title, no”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be 
added as cosponsors of the bill, S. 2871, 
to amend the National School Lunch Act, 
to strengthen and expand food service 
programs for children, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION 


TO PROVIDE COMPENSATION FOR 
INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
262) providing for compensation for in- 
vestigating subcommittee employees, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN ACTS OF 
VIOLENCE OR INTIMIDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 595 


Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN to the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes, 
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which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Cooper, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 596 THROUGH 599 

Mr. MILLER submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute (No. 554) proposed by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN to House bill 2516, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. MILLER, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


THE INTERSTATE LAND SALES FULL 
DISCLOSURE ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 600 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (S. 3029) to 
assist in the provision of housing for low- 
and moderate-income families, and to ex- 
tend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing and urban development, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 4, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1155. An Act to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act, as amended, to change the name of 
the Bank, to extend for five years the period 
within which the Bank is authorized to exer- 
cise its functions, to increase the Bank's 
lending authority and its authority to issue, 
against fractional reserves, export credit in- 
surance and guarantees, to restrict the fi- 
nancing by the Bank of certain transactions, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1227. An Act to provide that a judgment 
or decree of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall not con- 
stitute a lien until filed and recorded in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion will resume hearings on S. 2865 on 
Thursday, March 7, 1968, in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building at 10 a.m. At 
that time we will hear testimony from 
representatives of General Motors Corp., 
Ford Motor Co., Chrysler Corp., and 
American Motors Corp. 


MONTANA UNIVERSITIES CELE- 
BRATE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
University of Montana, at Missoula, and 
Montana State University, at Bozeman, 
this year celebrate their diamond 
jubilee—75 years of providing quality 
higher education to the young people 
of Montana and the Nation. Each is 
located in a city of tremendous natural 
beauty, surrounded by mountains and 
fertile valleys. The physical appearance 
of the campuses has changed consider- 
ably since the days when I was able to 
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spend more of my time in the State. Each 
has become a sprawling campus dotted 
with many new classrooms and dormi- 
tories. 

The University at Missoula and the 
State University at Bozeman have been 
friendly rivals from the very beginning, 
especially in sports and student affairs. 
Academically, both universities have 
strong liberal arts programs. Montana 
State University has concentrated on ag- 
riculture and the sciences. The Univer- 
sity of Montana has a number of fine 
professional schools—business adminis- 
tration, pharmacy, journalism, forestry, 
fine arts, and education. 

Recently, each of the universities cele- 
brated its 75th birthday anniversary with 
appropriate ceremonies and special 
events. The major address at the Univer- 
sity of Montana ceremonies was given by 
President James A. McCain, of Kansas 
State University. 

President McCain is well known in 
Montana as president of our university 
from 1945 to 1950. Jim McCain is an old 
friend and is one of the finest of our uni- 
versity presidents. His Charter Day ad- 
dress was quite meaningful and timely. 
I was especially impressed by his warn- 
ing to the student body and faculty that 
man is threatened by a technical society. 
I commend the text of this speech to Sen- 
ators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the ConcrEssion- 
AL Recorp a feature story and editorial 
published in the Missoulian of Febru- 
ary 16, 1968; a news story published in 
the February 17 edition of the same 
newspaper; and the text of President Mc- 
Cain’s speech on Charter Day. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian, Feb. 
16, 1968] 
AFTER 75 Years “WE'RE Just GETTING 
STARTED” 
(By Dennis Curran) 

As the University of Montana pauses to 
commemorate its first 75 years of existence, 
plans are already being made for the con- 
tinued growth and improvement of the 
University’s facilities. 

Starting with two buildings completed in 
1899, the University today is a sprawling 
giant by comparison with over 40 buildings on 
the main campus and more than 6,000 stu- 
dents, yet University officials envision even 
greater growth in the future. 

Huge construction cranes are a common 
site on the campus today, and University 
planners think that they will become almost 
permanent fixtures as UM attempts to cope 
with the increasing influx of new students. 

University president Robert T. Pantzer 
said, however, that the growth of the Uni- 
versity of Montana involves more than con- 
struction of new buildings. 

Engaging in some cautious speculation, the 
president said that it is hard for anyone to 
say definitely what will happen in the future 
and that anything said would only be specu- 
lation and musing. 

BROAD TRENDS 

However, Pantzer outlined some broad 
trends that he thinks the University of 
Montana and other universities throughout 
the country will follow in the future. 

One of the major trends, he said, is to up- 
date and expand graduate and undergraduate 
programs. Educators all over the country are 
saying that graduate work is almost a ne- 
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cessity because of the complex nature of 
modern society, and some say that the 
bachelor degree of today is more like the 
high school diploma of yesteryear, he said. 

“The growth of our graduate programs in 
future years is one of our missions that has 
been approved by the state Board of Regents, 
and we'll develop existing masters degree pro- 
grams to strengthen them and develop new 
specialties,” he said. 

An example of a new specialty is the Uni- 
versity’s masters program in urban studies, 
which includes studies in sociology, econom- 
ics and political science. 


URBAN PROBLEMS 


“The problems facing urban areas are great 
throughout the country, but a few years ago 
we would not have even talked about a pro- 
gram in urban affairs because it wasn’t rec- 
ognized as an important field,” Pantzer said. 

But he warned that there is just as much 
need for improving and updating of exist- 
ing graduate study programs because of the 
large influx of graduate students in the last 
several years. 

“Graduate study is expensive, but if we 
are to maintain our position of a multi-pur- 
pose state university, we must meet these 
expenses,” he added. 

Undergraduate programs are also being 
studied constantly so that changes can be 
made to meet the complex problems of the 
modern age as they become evident, he said. 
While there is often no physical evidence 
of change, it is constantly occuring, he said. 

Some of the types of curriculum changes to 
which the president was referring can be 
seen in the definition of the phrase by the 
Board of Regents: New and different types of 
degrees; course changes which alter the basic 
purposes of programs; changes in major or 
minor offerings; and course changes leading 
to new degrees. 

Another major problem facing colleges 
and universities all over the U.S. is simply 
the sheer numbers of high school students 
that are going on to college, he said. 

Whereas only a small percentage of high 
school graduates went on to college 50 years 
ago—and even 25 years ago—it is now almost 
commonplace for the high school graduate 
to go on to an institution of higher learning, 
he said. 

MORE EXPENSES 


President Pantzer added that the increases 
of numbers has led to another problem—in- 
creased expenses, “The tremendous, astro- 
nomical costs of higher education are in- 
creasing, and all colleges are facing a most 
difficult financial problem,” he said. 

Institutions of higher learning include 
advanced vocational and technical training, 
too, and although such instruction does not 
fall into the province of the university sys- 
tem, the University of Montana is cooperat- 
ing because of the need for technical train- 
ing in society, he said. 

Pantzer cited the rising personnel costs 
for qualified teachers, and he also said that 
the need for modern facilities such as build- 
ings, specialized laboratories and elaborate 
equipment is a vital factor. 

“Most schools have produced the necessary 
number of classrooms, but many are using 
old buildings that are not adapted to mod- 
ern needs—and that includes the University 
of Montana,” he said. 


QUICKLY OBSOLETE 


And not only is elaborate special equip- 
ment expensive, it rapidly becomes obsolete 
because of the rapid changes in technology, 
he said. The former business administration 
professor cited the computer as an example, 
but he added that computer training is nec- 
essary in all fields because “everybody has to 
face computers.” 

And so planning continues to provide the 
increasing number of students with class- 
room space, special equipment and rooms in 
which to live during their stay at the Uni- 
versity. Almost all of the available space on 
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the main campus has been used, and the Uni- 
versity envisions expansion into nearby 
areas—perhaps some day reaching the mar- 
ried student housing area south of the main 
campus. 

With over 6,000 students under his charge 
now, Pantzer said there is no ceiling placed 
on the University of Montana’s enrollment, 
and he hopes that there never is a limit 
placed on the number of students. “However, 
if we have the projected 9,000-10, 000 stu- 
dents by 1975 or 1980, we might have to take 
a long, hard look at the situation,” he added. 

Presently all graduates of accredited Mon- 
tana high schools are admitted to the uni- 
versity, and there is no numerical limit on 
out-of-state students, although they do have 
to pay about three times the tuition costs of 
in-staters, he said. 

Students in general are the sole reason for 
a university's existence and as such are a 
school’s greatest asset, and Pantzer said that 
he and the faculty want to continue close, 
personal relations with them, 

“As we get larger numbers of students, we 
have a little less possibility of personal con- 
tact, but we don't have a grave problem al- 
though I hear that some students are con- 
cerned over communications with faculty 
members,” he said. 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


The University of Montana still has rea- 
sonably small classes, mnd there is no mass 
television teaching because “we still believe 
that a human professor in front of the stu- 
dents is important,” he said. 

The University does have some classes of 
several hundred students but nothing on 
the order of some universities that have 
classes with enrollments of 500 or 1,000 stu- 
dents. 

However, the faculty members are con- 
cerned with what could develop into a major 
problem, and students are invited to staff 
meetings by several departments, 

According to Pantzer, students are also 
given an increasing voice in rynning the 
school with appointments to student-faculty 
committees. “The faculty has to plan for the 
real direction of the school because students 
are largely transients, but the students can 
help with their young, fresh insight,” he 
said. 

And so with lofty goals for serving the 
people and youth of Montana, the University 
of Montana is off and running on its second 
75 years. 

From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoullan, Feb. 
16, 1968] 
Many Happy RETURNS, UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA 

Tomorrow is Charter Day at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, and Missoula and the rest 
of the state extend their best wishes on this 
75th anniversary and hope for many happy 
returns. 

From 50 students with five faculty mem- 
bers in 1895, the University has grown to 
more than 6,000 students and 300 faculty 
members. 

And within the next 17 years, the campus 
will have 13,500 students and over 600 fac- 
ulty members. 

Missoula can take immense pride in the 
University. It lends the entire community a 
diversity and tone it otherwise would sadly 
lack. 

Without the University, Missoula’s cul- 
tural programs would be without much of 
their vital stimulus and direction. 

Without the University, Missoula’s stu- 
dents would find it harder and more ex- 
pensive to obtain a higher education, 

Without the University, the city’s economy 
would be far less well developed. 

Without the University, the city’s growth 
prospects would not be nearly as bright. 

Without the University, Missoula would 
be without that intellectual element which 
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makes this a stimulating, interesting place 
in which to live. 

The University of Montana is a grown-up 
institution. Over the years it more and more 
has acquired independence and self-respect, 
defending those principles of academic free- 
dom and intellectual ferment on which alone 
a great institution can be constructed, Now 
its freedom and authority are undisputed 
and the University, consequently, is 
respected. 

We are proud of you, University of Mon- 
tana. The interplay between you and Mis- 
soula and the rest of the state is fruitful 
to us all. We celebrate this 75th anniver- 
sary with you. 

To wish you well now is to wish well for 
the future of all Montana. 


[From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian, 
Feb. 17, 1968] 
McCatn WARNS Max's IDENTITY IN DANGER 


“State universities like the University of 
Montana must help to maintain the primacy 
of man,” Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
Kansas State University, said Friday. 

Dr. McCain, who was president of the Uni- 
versity of Montana from 1945-1950, told 400 
persons gathered for the University of Mon- 
tana Charter Day convocation that man is 
threatened by a technical society. 

Citing not only crowded campuses and 
crowded cities, McCain said that man’s iden- 
tity is threatened by the new advances in 
science. 

“Computers are doing his thinking for 
him; numbers are replacing his name—zip 
codes, bank account numbers, service num- 
bers, Social Security numbers; his stature is 
dwarfed by the vastness of explored space, 
and now surgeons threaten to reassemble 
him from used organs,” he said. 

Although he did not disparage the won- 
ders of space and modern medicine, McCain 
stressed that man’s identity could only be 
protected by greater achievement in the arts 
and those fields that have been bypassed by 
science, 

“Our universities will have more reason 
than ever to lay stress on those fields of en- 
deavor where man will remain supreme and 
reach his highest pinnacles of achievements,” 
he said. 

Dr. McCain also said that western state 
universities have emerged as an important 
part of American education with departures 
from university traditions without abandon- 
ing the traditions. 

He cited three major developments: That 
state universities have accepted a responsi- 
bility for mass education without relin- 
quishing a commitment to the highest 
standards of academic excellence; that they 
have broadened their horizons to encom- 
pass a variety of international programs 
while sharpening their services to their 
states and the nation; and that they have 
intensified their professional curriculums 
while clinging tenaciously to the ideal of a 
broad liberal education. 

“Without detracting from this commit- 
ment to spiritual values, the state universi- 
ties have taken the high learning from the 
ivory tower to the market place, the halls 
of government and wherever else they can 
foster the progress of man and society,” he 
said. 

DEMOCRATIC 

McCain, who received his doctorate from 
Stanford University, told the Charter Day 
crowd that state universities are a demo- 
cratic institution, and he pointed to the fact 
that 40 per cent of American youths attend 
college in contrast to 6 or 7 per cent in most 
nations. 

“For the past half century the state 
universities have made great progress toward 
redeeming America’s commitment to a demo- 
cratic system of higher education,” he said. 

UM President Robert T. Pantzer and Loren 
Haarr, Two Dot, president of the associated 
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Students at the University, spoke before Dr. 
McCain gave his address. 

“One cannot help but marvel at a school 
such as this,” Pantzer said, “especially when 
one realizes it is only 75 years old.” 

He said the University “is a young institu- 
tion” compared with many other institutions 
of higher learning throughout the nation, 
yet the Missoula school, Pantzer added, has 
made great strides educationally during its 
relatively brief existence. 

Haarr said that anyone who had been 
around the Missoula campus 75 years ago 
“would be pleasantly surprised” at the ad- 
vancements made by the University. 

Haarr added that the value of an institu- 
tion such as the University of Montana can 
be appreciated more when one realizes that 
“99 per cent of the men who run this coun- 
try are college graduates.” 

THE MAINSTREAM OF AMERICAN HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


(Address by President James A. McCain 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kans. 
on the occasion of the 75th anniversary of 
the University of Montana) 

As your guest on this happy occasion, it is 
my privilege to congratulate the University 
of Montana on your 75th birthday. Such an 
anniversary obviously calls for a review of 
past achievements. Those which can be 
claimed for this University—the education of 
some 65,000 students, and three quarters of 
a century of devotion to scholarship, to a 
zealous search for new knowledge, and to 
public service—have earned the gratitude 
and the pride of every citizen of Montana. 

I am profoundly grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have shared in five years of this rec- 
ord. I still recollect vividly a first impres- 
sion after I planted my feet comfortably 
under the President's desk in 1945 and began 
to take stock: that in a state like other of 
the Rocky Mountain area not noted for its 
generous support of higher education, Mon- 
tana could boast a faculty of remarkable at- 
tainments. Such men as Bill Leaphart in law, 
Dick Jesse in the sciences, Paul Phillips in 
history, Nels Lennes in mathematics, and 
Harold Merriam in the humanities were truly 
giants in their respective disciplines and 
would have been ornaments to the faculties 
of any university in the land. To borrow a 
phrase, they were men to match your moun- 
tains and testify to the commitment to aca- 
demic excellence which has been a hallmark 
of this University. 

Another impression on a new president was 
that of a faculty flerce in its defense and as- 
sertion of its rights and privileges as em- 
bedded in the university tradition of the 
western world. However, if Montana once 
achieved notoriety as less than a tranquil 
center of learning, one need only to take 
stock of the turmoil which is now the order 
of the day in Academe to appreciate that you 
were just ahead of your time! 

I was asked to discuss today the role of the 
western state university during the 20th 
century. This is not only a theme to suit the 
occasion but one of absorbing personal inter- 
est. For recently I characterized the state 
universities of the West (by which I mean 
those west of the Alleghenies) as the “main- 
stream of American higher education,” and 
was promptly challenged to document this 
assertion. This I now propose to do. 

To a considerable extent I can rest my 
case on numbers. The public colleges and 
universities, which enrolled only 40 percent 
of all students before World War II, today 
enroll 70 percent. Although state universities 
represent only five percent of all higher 
institutions, public and private, they enroll 
half of that 70 percent, or 1,700,000 students. 
Of the 15 largest state universities, 14 are 
located west of the Alleghenies. The excep- 
tion, the State University of New York, is a 
“Johnnie Come Lately” founded in 1948 and 
modeled after her sisters to the west. 

The more generous support they receive 
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from taxes is an indication of the relatively 
greater status enjoyed by state universities 
in the West. The 21 states making the largest 
appropriations on a per capita basis to uni- 
versities in 1966-67 were all west of the Alle- 
ghenies; 12 of the 13 making the smallest 
appropriations were eastern states where 
private colleges and universities command 
greatest prestige. 

The state universities now award 30 percent 
of the bachelors degrees earned in the Na- 
tion, 40 percent of the masters, and 60 per- 
cent of the doctorates. They enroll 36 percent 
of all graduate students and lead the field in 
most major disciplines, producing, for ex- 
ample, well over half of our scientists and 
mathematicians, 40 percent of our social sci- 
entists and over a third of our teachers. 

State universities conduct more than half 
of the 2 billion dollars worth of research 
undertaken on the Nation’s campuses annu- 
ally. 

But such figures tell only part of the story 
and the less significant part at that. The 
emergency at midcentury of the western 
state universities as the dominant sector of 
American higher education was a product of 
three significant and exciting developments, 
all of them abundantly in evidence in the 
history of the University of Montana. 

In each instance, these developments rep- 
presented a departure from university tradi- 
tion without an abandonment of the tradi- 
tion and therein lie these paradoxes: 

The state universities have frankly ac- 
cepted a responsibility for mass education 
without relinquishing a commitment to the 
highest standards of academic excellence. 

They have intensified their professional 
curriculums while clinging tenaciously to the 
ideal of a broad liberal education. 

They have broadened their horizons to en- 
compass a variety of international programs 
while sharpening their services to their re- 
spective states and to the Nation. 

For the past half century, the state uni- 
versities have made great progress towards 
redeeming America’s commitment to a demo- 
cratic system of higher education. We hold 
that every qualified youth is entitled to an 
opportunity to attend college. That some 40 
percent of our youth now attend in contrast 
to 6 or 7 percent in most other nations is 
testimony to this progress. 

Far and away the most striking gains have 
been achieved west of the Alleghenies, 
notably in the Rocky Mountain and North 
Central states. Montana, for example, with 
only half the population of a New England 
state I recently surveyed has twice the num- 
ber of your youth attending college, and the 
great majority of these are in your two state 
universities. New York and Pennsylvania, for 
example, where the emphasis has been de- 
cidedly on private colleges and universities, 
have been notoriously near the bottom of the 
50 states in percentage of youth going to 
college. 

It is greatly to their credit that the state 
universities have accepted this responsi- 
bility for mass education (not an altogether 
complimentary label) without diminishing 
their zeal for academic excellence. Such dis- 
tinguished European scholars and educators 
as Sir Richard Livingstone and C. P. Snow 
while questioning our open-door policy have 
focused their criticism on our high student 
attrition and, in fact, found the quality of 
our graduates to be first rate. And these 
graduates numerically represent four times 
the proportion of youth earning diplomas 
in the universities of Western Europe. 

Surprisingly, the growth of the state uni- 
versities has been accompanied by improve- 
ments in quality. Impressive evidence can 
be cited. Their alumni, for example, include 
over half the living American Nobel Prize 
winners, almost half the members of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Their stu- 
dents win a disproportionately large share 
of such prestige awards as National Science 
Foundation fellowships (54 percent), NDEA 
modern language fellowships (48 percent), 
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and Woodrow Wilson fellowships (27 per- 
cent). 

As a source of public leadership, the Ivy 
League is clearly giving way to the state 
universities. The majority of the cabinet 
members in the Eisenhower administration 
were products of western state universities, 
probably the first cabinet in history so con- 
stituted. Harvard slipped back into Wash- 
ington during the Kennedy administration 
but the trend towards the selection of state 
university alumni for positions of major 
responsibility has now been resumed. 

Or, looking briefly at industry, more than 
half of the top executives of the Nation’s 
largest private corporations are products of 
state universities, 

The University of Montana has obviously 
redeemed her responsibility for both mass 
and class. Today's unprecedented and ex- 
panding student population leaves no doubt 
that the door is open wide and no one can 
gainsay the excellence of an academic en- 
vironment which produced a Bill Allen in 
industry, a Bud Guthrie in literature, a 
Harold Urey in science, a Russell Niles in ed- 
ucation, and a Mike Mansfield in statecraft. 

The state universities have rendered yeo- 
men service in the fields of professional and 
specialized scientic education. They were the 
first institutions to offer academic degrees 
in the newer curriculums such as forestry, 
chemistry, home economics, agriculture and 
civil engineering and they have contributed 
substantially to the refinement and develop- 
ment of such traditional disciplines as law 
and medicine. 

In the process they have risked and no 
doubt earned censure for undue emphasis on 
the vocational. The stress the Morrill Act 
placed on “practical education”, for example, 
postponed the evolying of the original land 
grant colleges into comprehensive univer- 
sities with appropriate respect for the liberal 
subjects. 

But today the state universities are in- 
alterably committed to the whole man, to 
his spiritual, aesthetic, and political life as 
well as his professional competence, to his 
imagination as well as his mind. Students 
specializing in the most demanding of pro- 
fessional fields must devote a respectable 
portion of their curricula to liberal subjects; 
majors in the sciences or humanities are per 
force exposed to education in the “other 
culture.” In fact, Professor C. P. Snow, who 
made us so conscious that there are two 
cultures, expresses approval that American 
college education is “much more diffuse and 
less professional” than the British (his 
phrase, not mine). 

The state universities have led the way 
in experimenting with academic arrange- 
ments and developing systematic procedures 
for insuring each student a liberal education 
regardless of his field of specialization. Al- 
though it was Harvard that produced the 
land-mark volume, General Education in a 
Free Society, the first experiments in basic 
colleges and formalized general education 
took place much earlier at Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and other western state universities. 
Montana, for example, pioneered in the 
development of comprehensive courses. 

In their superb libraries and presses, dis- 
tinguished poets and artists and composers 
in residence, theatrical and operatic produc- 
tions, and symphony orchestras, the state 
universities are a major source of cultural 
enrichment in contemporary America. The 
magnificent art collection at U.C.L.A., the 
annual production of Wagner's Parsifal at 
Indiana, the edition of Doctor Zhivago in 
its original Russian published by Michigan, 
the multi-million dollar collection of Eng- 
lish literature at Texas are examples along 
with Montana's widely acclaimed School of 
Music and recently established Repertory 
Theater. 

For many years Paul Bunyan, the legend- 
ary lumberjack whose prodigious accomplish- 
ments included the Mississippi River, Grand 
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Canyon, and Rocky Mountains was, as a man 
of action, the patron saint of the western 
state universities. With due deference to 
Montana’s famed School of Forestry, I fear 
that he has outlived his usefulness, Our beau 
ideal today is the Man of the Renaissance, 
versatile but thoughtful, competent profes- 
sionally but with a mind enriched by the 
arts and the humanities. 

Without detracting from this commitment 
to spiritual values, the state universities 
have taken the high learning from the ivory 
tower to the market place, the home, the 
halls of government, and wherever else they 
can foster the progress of man and society. 
Through their programs of research, exten- 
sion, and public service, they have expanded 
the campus to encompass the state. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for example, despite 
distinguished faculties in such academic dis- 
ciplines as economics, physics, psychology, 
and political science, is not dismayed by the 
label “service station” but prides itself on 
contributions to its state's economy through 
dairy and wood products research. 

Montana is typical of this response of the 
state university to the needs of its state. 
Your Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search conducts investigations to aid not 
only private industry but state and local 
government. Your scientists study the 
grizzly bear and your social scientists are 
actively assisting your Indian population, 
the conservation and development of your 
natural resources are a paramount concern 
of your School of Forestry. 

Until very recent years, the state universi- 
tles were alone among the world's higher 
institutions in providing such regional serv- 
ices. Yet today they are simultaneously in 
the vanguard of institutions embracing the 
new international dimension of higher edu- 
cation. 

The rapid expansion of international ac- 
tivities could well be the most significant 
change on the American campus since mid- 
century. Striking evidence of this trend is 
the surge in the numbers of foreign students 
attending our colleges and universities, 
100,262 this year with more than 40,000 of 
these attending state universities. 

This unprecedented enrollment represents 
a triumph for the United States appreciated 
by far too few. It means that Oxford and 
Cambridge and the ecoles of Paris, intellec- 
tual meccas for young scholars all over the 
world during the past 100 years, have been 
replaced by American universities, that we 
are outdrawing the Soviet Union at the ratio 
of some 5 to 1 in spite of the more generous 
financial aid offered by the Russians. 

Almost 11,000 foreign professors are teach- 
ing and studying in America this year, 57 
percent of them in state universities. 

In sponsoring programs of technical as- 
sistance to developing countries, a major 
facet of American foreign policy, our na- 
tional government has drawn heavily on the 
resources of the state universities, especially 
those of the West. In this crucial area where 
self-interest coincides with our humani- 
tarian commitments, it is not uncommon 
for such universities as Indiana and Mich- 
igan State to be maintaining faculties of a 
dozen or more teachers and scientists simul- 
taneously six or seven different nations on 
three separate continents. 

Your special provisions for accommodating 
foreign students, the opportunities you 
afford your students to study abroad, and the 
exciting Mike Mansfield Lectures on Inter- 
national Relations are examples of Montana's 
involvement in this important new inter- 
national dimension. 

But of course on such an anniversary as 
this it behooves us all to look forward as 
well as backward, to chart the course of the 
future—and what a future it promises to be! 
The timeworn story has a place here of the 
Washington, D.C., cabbie who explained to 
his fare that the motto inscribed across the 
front of the National Archives Building, “The 
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past is the prologue,” really meant, “You 
ain’t seen nothing yet!“ 

In closing I'd like to examine briefly several 
challenging developments that lie ahead. 

Enrollments will continue to rise at a 
rapid rate and it is generally agreed that 
8 out of every 10 additional students will 
attend public colleges and universities. The 
majority of those starting out in junior and 
community colleges will eventually arrive at 
state universities. It is safe to predict that 
well within the tenure of younger members 
of the present faculty, the University of 
Montana will have 20,000 students. 

Graduate students will increase more rap- 
idly than undergraduate. Thirty years ago 
graduate enrollments represented only 5 
percent of all students, today they represent 
12 percent, before the end of the century 
they may constitute 50 percent. 

Problems that now plague us will be in- 
tensified: how to increase financial support 
to accommodate more students, where to find 
the additional teachers even if we have the 
money to hire them, how to adapt the cur- 
riculum to a wider variety of student abili- 
ties, how to insure each student the oppor- 
tunity for a richly personal educational ex- 
perience despite the size of the student pop- 
ulation. 

In view of their superlative record of inno- 
vation and resourcefulness, the state uni- 
versities can be expected not only to main- 
tain but to improve quality in the face of 
such difficulties. For some years now through 
honors programs the highest ability stu- 
dents in even our most crowded state uni- 
versities have received instruction which in 
intimacy and quality compares with the best 
offered in the Ivy League universities and the 
most exclusive liberal arts colleges. To im- 
prove even this instruction and develop 
equally effective programs for students at 
other levels of ability, the state universities 
are conducting promising experiments in- 
volving independent study, tutorials, under- 
graduate research fellowships, residential 
colleges, and even “super” honors programs. 

The future should find interdisciplinary 
curricula replacing the more specialized 
studies in many undergraduate fields as the 
new knowledge we discover increasingly cuts 
across the lines separating the traditional 
academic departments. For the more talented 
students, better integration of upper divi- 
sion and graduate courses should make for 
more efficient instruction and simultaneously 
reduce the time required to earn an advanced 
degree. 

Such developments will reshape the state 
universities into more effective agencies for 
the education of their larger and more diverse 
student population. 

Inevitably our state universities will be- 
come more international. In fact, Samuel 
Gould, Chancellor of the State University of 
New York, anticipates an age of global uni- 
versities with far more exchanges of profes- 
sors and students. 

Certainly, if the state universities continue 
to keep step with the times they will em- 
brace enthusiastically this widened concept 
of their responsibilities. The marvels of 
transportation and communications con- 
tinue to shrink the globe and intensify the 
interdependence of peoples. A tribal revolu- 
tion in Nigeria or a drought in India can 
now have an impact on residents of the 
Rocky Mountain states. 

Once the basic problem of hunger has 
been solved for the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, we can anticipate an era 
of rapidly expanding international trade, 
resource development, and cultural exchange. 
To prepare students for the attractive career 
opportunities thus created will require new 
emphasis in state university curriculums. 
Instruction in language, including the exotic 
languages, must be more widespread and 
intensive; I foresee the time when mastery 
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of one and perhaps even two modern lan- 
guages will be considered basic in the cur- 
ricula of such professional fields as business 
administration, forestry, and engineering. 
Many more students will receive instruction 
in the history, political institutions, culture 
and economic resources of foreign peoples. 
It is high time we recognized civilizations 
other than Western and set about more effec- 
tively informing our students about the 
people and culture of Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

Fortunately, Federal support will be avail- 
able for such international programs. The 
International Education Act passed by the 
89th Congress is designed to strengthen and 
expand foreign area and language studies 
in American universities. Foreign scholars 
will be brought to the United States to aid 
in this process, The Agency for International 
Development is making plans to support doc- 
toral programs in selected state universities 
in order to prepare scientists and technicians 
for future assignments in developing coun- 
tries. Under these programs, the doctoral 
candidate will spend one year in a develop- 
ing country writing his dissertation. 

Finally, the state universities can be ex- 
pected to accomplish more effectively in the 
future what historian Allan Nevins labels 
their most vital task, “the fortification and 
enrichment of democracy.” 

We have, for example, an opportunity with- 
out precedent to prepare for enlightened, 
responsible citizenship. Never before have 
we seen anything like the concern of today’s 
student with the world off the campus. What 
with sit-ins and speak-outs, pickets and 
placards, riots and vigils, protest marches, 
free universities, and underground news- 
papers, faculty and administrators can be 
forgiven if occasionally they yearn for the 
good old days of the “silent generation.” 

With all its intellectual promise, this fer- 
ment could breed a new wave of anti-intel- 
lectualism if it is taken over by extremists 
who would physically throttle the expression 
of views contrary to their own and sub- 
stitute name calling and sloganeering for a 
logical discussion of issues, 

Universities must channel this student 
concern constructively by providing abun- 
dant opportunities for students to acquire 
the knowledge and understanding that are 
the requisites of political wisdom. The Mike 
Mansfield lectures should make just such a 
contribution. More frequent conyocations 
and regularly scheduled forum discussions 
can absorb much of the time students have 
hitherto devoted to aimless organized ac- 
tivities. Most important of all, students 
should have access through their electives 
to formal instruction on contemporary issues, 
on a pass-fail basis if you will! 

By wisely exploiting this newly-found stu- 
dent concern, the state universities will be 
well on their way towards producing a cali- 
bre of future citizen commensurate with the 
baffling problems he must solve. 

Above all, the state universities must help 
maintain the primacy of man! 

Man’s identity is threatened today not only 
by crowded campuses and crowded cities: 
computers are doing his thinking for him, 
numbers are replacing his name (zip codes, 
bank account numbers, service numbers, so- 
cial security numbers), his stature is dwarfed 
by the vastness of explored space, and now 
surgeons threaten to reassemble him from 
used organs. 

Our universities will have more reason than 
ever to lay stress on those fields of endeavor 
where man will remain supreme and reach 
his highest pinnacles of achievements, not 
the conquest of space or probing the secrets 
of DNA, but art, literature, philosophy, and 
music, and not merely to benefit Arnold Ben- 
nett’s passionate few but to uplift and inspire 
the entire student population entrusted to 
our care. 
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“EDUCATION FOR WHAT?’—AD- 
DRESS BY DR. PHILIP M. CRANE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1967, Dr. Philip M. Crane ad- 
dressed the Clarendon Hills, II., 
Women’s Republican Club on the sub- 
ject “Education for What?” Dr. Crane 
raises some very important points with 
reference to our educational system. I 
feel that his speech merits wider atten- 
tion; therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it and a brief sketch of Dr. 
Crane’s background be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 


(Address by Dr, Philip M. Crane, at a meeting 
sponsored by the Clarendon Hills, III., 
Women's Republican Club on September 
20, 1967) 

(Note.—Dr. Crane earned his M.A. and 
Ph. D. degrees at Indiana University, where 
his academic record has never been excelled 
in the history of that institution. He was a 
Professor of History at Indiana University 
and, more recently, at Bradley University. 
He is now Director of Schools, Westminster 
Academy, a private school in Northbrook, 
Illinois. Listed in Who's Who in American 
Education, he is a lecturer for the Intercol- 
legiate Studies Institute; is on the advisory 
boards of several college youth organizations; 
is President of the American Public Affairs 
Educational Fund; is a contributor to schol- 
arly and popular journals and the author of 
the book, “The Democrat’s Dilemma”.) 

Iam happy to have the chance to talk with 
you about something which is very dear to 
my heart—namely, education. Education is 
one of those subjects that extends vastly 
beyond the classroom; we are in the process 
of being educated on a daily basis in our lives, 

The subject matter which I would like to 
discuss today—education for what?—is one 
that has political relevance, unfortunately, 
at this particular moment in history. I say 
unfortunately because I think ideally the 
subject of education should be divorced from 
politics, but it is becoming increasingly a 
political issue such as most other aspects of 
our lives are becoming politicalized today. 

We're all familiar with the term the Great 
Society”. Our national government has set 
for itself the goal of creating in America a 
“Great Society”. This is a laudable objective, 
yet we have not precisely defined what we 
comprehend by the term “Great”. By now, 
most of us have become familiar with the 
general content of the proposals. I don't 
think any of us would take serious issue 
with the objectives, as stated; that is, trying 
to alleviate poverty, trying to remove or at 
least isolate organized crime, and improving 
the general quality of our lives. However, on 
the basis of performance and promise, it 
would appear that the “Great Society” places 
emphasis upon qualitative and quantitative 
improvement in the material aspects of our 
life (and at the sacrifice of some of the moral 
and spiritual aspects of our life). Now I don't 
say there’s no merit in this by any means 
because this material well-being that we 
enjoy today is a highly desirable thing; if 
we had our druthers“ and were capable of 
doing it, we would want to wish this same 
kind of material well-being upon the rest of 
the people throughout the world. 

But I don’t think it is significant in the 
field of education because such an emphasis 
is the logical outgrowth of our educational 
emphasis. For it is incontestable that the 
educational emphasis in a nation’s schools 
will be presently translated into the values 
of society, and, in a highly politicalized age 
such as our own, this will mean the realiza- 
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tion of those values through the legislative 
process. 

This is why I think the “Great Society”, 
as articulated by our president and various 
others, is rather meaningful and, at the same 
time, in one respect, just a little alarming. 

I say alarming because I searched rather 
exhaustively to find an emphasis in the 
“Great Society” proposals that in my judge- 
ment would fall in the category of creating 
not so much a great society from a material 
point of view, but as to creating a good 
society—and I mean in a spiritual and moral 
view. This good society—or Godly society— 
however you might want to put it—is, I 
think, the proper emphasis. One of the by- 
products of a good society is a great material 
society. That is why in these United States, 
after almost 200 years of a general emphasis 
on a good society, we are in a position to 
talk meaningfully about extending some of 
the material blessings that so many Amer- 
icans enjoy to some of those who are less 
fortunate than ourselves. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


This leads me to the basis behind this 
materialistic emphasis, and the basis can be 
found in educational theory. The educational 
theory in any society finally rests upon a 
basic assumption about the nature of truth. 

The educational theory of this country can 
be broken down into two schools of thought, 
today described as conservative“ vs. pro- 
gressive,” generally. But the concepts of con- 
servative and progressive education are not 
new concepts by any means. In ancient 
Greece the respective positions were advanced 
by Pythagoras and Protagorus, men with 
similar sounding names but diametrically 
opposing views on the nature of truth. 

ras took a view about the question 
of truth which has vitally influenced a whole 
school of educators since his time. This was 
that truth was an objective thing; it was 
eternal and abiding, a view held in common 
with the Judeo-Christian heritage of western 
civilization. The emphasis of the educational 
system then should be to try to arrive at a 
better understanding of what truth is. Once 
that is perceived (that is, the basic truths of 
society and human relationship), then to 
seek to inculcate those basic fundamental 
truths in oncoming generations. 

By contrast, Protagorus took the view that 
truth was a subjective matter, to be deter- 
mined on an individual basis, and one could 
not make any broad generalizations about 
absolutes. Man, in effect, was the measure 
of all things. If this particular point of view 
was correct then, quite obviously, the em- 
phasis of an educational system should not 
be on inculcating an appreciation of basic 
fundamental truths because these were pro- 
tean. They changed in our own lives on a 
day to day basis—or, conceivably, from hour 
to hour, What is true for you today may not 
be true for you tomorrow. What is true for 
one of you may not be true for any other 
person in this room or any other person in 
society. 

Consequently, the former system, that em- 
braced by Pythagoras, put a great emphasis 
on the ends of education. The approach that 
was the result of the view held by Protagorus 
put a great emphasis on the means of educa- 
tion. 

We incline to continuing dialogue from the 
days of Pythagoras and Protagorus on down 
to 1967, September 20, because this issue is 
still being debated in our society. It is one, 
moreover, that in my judgment will be de- 
bated thousands of years hence. I’m not sure 
that we are ever going to get any broad con- 
census on the point, We'll probably have the 
dialogue continuing, and I’m not sure there 
isn’t some merit in periodically being forced 
to reexamine our point of view and having 
some Devil's Advocate, whether I happen to 
be the Devil’s Advocate today (and I think 
that’s the category in which I find myself in 
this day and age)—or rather those who take 
a Protagorun point of view playing a Devil's 
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Advocate role in another day, as they did in 
days past when my point of view was one 
that was prevalent. 

My point is this: that going back through 
the history of our educational system in the 
United States, up through World War I, the 
general point of view held by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans was that one em- 
braced by Pythagoras. 

I might also add that not only was it held 
by most Americans, but it is a bedrock of 
Christian belief, as it was also for orthodox 
Hebrews—this belief in absolutes. The Ten 
Commandments and the teachings of Jesus, 
of course, comprise the essential body, from 
the Christian point of view, of some of those 
important absolutes; those important truths 
that are as true today as they were when 
Moses descended from Mount Sinai and will 
hold true, say, 5000 or 10,000 years hence. 

By contrast, there came to develop a school 
that certainly was rather widespread in the 
post Worid War I era, generally described as 
“progressive”, owing much of its historical 
background to the influence of John Dewey, 
his writings and his philosophy. It was a re- 
emergence on a more widespread basis than 
at previous times in American history of 
many of the points of view that were gen- 
erally subscribed to by Protagorus and others 
in ancient Greece. 

It is important for us to compare the two 
schools and try to make some assessment on 
the basis of the products of these differing 
educational emphases to determine where we 
are headed; whether, in fact, we should have 
objections to our educational system; 
whether there was merit in an earlier system 
that can be resurrected; or whether, perhaps, 
there is no correlation or no relationship at 
all between certain developments in our sọ- 
ciety today and our educational system. 


BEGINNING OF STATE-SUPPORTED EDUCATION 


The man probably most identified with 
state-supported education in America was 
Horace Mann. He started his work in the 
state of Massachusetts. He got a state law 
passed for compulsory education in that 
state in the pre-Civil War era. He also got 
tax-supported schools widely accepted in 
Massachusetts and devoted the greater part 
of his life to extending our system of public 
education. 

Horace Mann was one who did believe in 
the philosophy which in regard to truth was 
embraced by Pythagoras. It was Horace 
Mann who said that the purpose of the edu- 
cational system should be to educate young 
people to an appreciation of those great and 
eternal truths that undergird the length 
and breadth of human history. We find this 
theme being constantly reiterated in the 
writings of Mann; you can find it recaptured 
in the textbooks of the 19th Century, most 
specifically in those written by William 
Holmes McGuffey. 

McGuffey Readers, as you know, put 4 
great premium on inculcating an apprecia- 
tion and love for those values which most 
Americans, at least at that time, insisted 
were an integral part of the foundation of 
this Republic and those liberties that we 
have come to enjoy here. Consequently, this 
emphasis prevailed, and the reflections of it, 
in my judgement, are not found simply in 
the school emphasis that came after the 
day of Horace Mann because this was the 
educational emphasis which preceded Horace 
Mann. The educator prior to the public 
school system in the state of Massachusetts 
put an emphasis upon precisely the same 
things that Mann felt to be important. One 
of the reasons why public education was so 
quick to catch on in this country was, I be- 
lieve, the fact that Mann was reflecting 
values and ideals that were so widely held 
by other Americans. 


DARWIN AND DEWEY 


Mann died in 1859, on the eve of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in America. This was a 
significant date in history. It was the same 
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year in which two important events oc- 
curred: one was the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of the Species”; the second was the 
birth of John Dewey. 

John Dewey was born into the age of a 
great transformation of our society, It was an 
evolutionary, almost revolutionary, age in 
many respects because it was during the lat- 
ter half of the 19th Century that we wit- 
nessed the great growth of technology and 
industrial productivity of this country. There 
were many people who were influenced not 
just by changes brought about by the Indus- 
trial Revolution, but also by the writings of 
Charles Darwin. 

Charles Darwin, publishing his “Origin of 
the Species", saw an evolutionary develop- 
ment. . . since the beginning of time in this 
world; man, succeeding first from a one-cell 
amoeba, evolving into the condition in which 
he finds himself today. This was an evolu- 
tionary process; man was in a process of 
change. 

Dewey could look at his society and could 
concur that society was being refashioned 
and remade on such a prodigious scale as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution that this 
seemed to correlate at least to some of the 
theses that were advanced by Charles Darwin 
about man's changing nature. Now if man 
and society were both in this constant state 
of change and were evolving, as Dewey was 
disposed to believe, toward some level of 
moral and ethical practicality, then one could 
no longer generalize about those absolute 
truths—those truths of antiquity which 
should be passed on to the next generation. 

Consequently, Dewey. influenced by his 
surroundings and by the writings of other 
men, came to accept this point of view whole- 
heartedly and to write in such a way as to 
influence our educational system to put an 
emphasis on the means rather than the ends 
of education. This was perfectly logical if one 
accepted his basic premises. Because if man's 
basic nature was in fact changing, to be sure 
you could not put a stress upon ends because 
the ends were not constant things—the ends 
were going through this state of change as 
well, And so if you were going to seek to de- 
velop an appreciation of the Ten Command- 
ments in the young people—the Ten Com- 
mandments that had a relevancy 5000 years 
before—what use or what service could those 
teachings be to a young person growing up in 
a time undergoing such a prodigious change, 
and when man’s nature itself was also chang- 
ing? So Dewey came to place great stress 
upon the means of education. 

Teaching methods certainly became an im- 
portant part of the emphasis growing out 
of John Dewey’s writings. In addition to 
that, the emphasis of the educational system 
was primarily to teach the child to adjust, 
to adjust to a changing world. A world where 
you could not formulate judgments about 
certain absolutes that existed in times past 
and would exist in the future. 

Many people agreed with Dewey. In fact, 
undoubtedly a majority of people came to 
agree implicitly in Dewey’s concepts because 
our educational system has indeed come to 
reflect to a vastly greater degree the approach 
and attitude of John Dewey than it has the 
attitude of Horace Mann. Not totally, No 
system is totally and completely accepted 
in any age. Just as Horace Mann had his 
day in the sun, so too John Dewey has his 
day in the sun at the present time—or really, 
more so in times past, because I think there 
is evidence today indicating that increasing 
numbers of people are reexamining premises 
subscribed to by John Dewey. I see it in the 
educational system. I see it in some of the 
questions raised by an increasing body of 
educators in this country who are prone to 
disagree rather profoundly with some of 
those views that were so widely held by 
Americans of 25 years ago. 


CHANGING VALUES 


The emphasis that John Dewey held we 
can find reflected in our school system in 
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such books as one written by Philip Jacobs, 
“Changing College Values”. Jacobs obviously 
subscribes to the premises of John Dewey. 
In this book, which was published about ten 
years ago, Jacobs was despairing over the 
fact that our school system was not doing 
enough to “liberate” youngsters coming 
through that system from the “supersti- 
tions” and those “parochial” viewpoints held 
by their parents that the parents had some- 
how inculcated in them during those formu- 
lative years before they went off to college. 

Jacobs could despair over this because the 
purpose of the educational system, from his 
point of view, essentially is to do just exactly 
that: to free those youngsters from those 
“outmoded” and “archaic” values and ideals 
that are held by previous generations be- 
cause this still smacks of the earlier 19th 
Century approach to education—that is, to 
perpetuate and pass on what are, from Ja- 
cobs’ point of view, “bad” ideas. 

It is in this area that parental concern 
has been greatest, for after conscientiously 
endeavoring to instill in their children an 
appreciation of the basic virtues, the par- 
ents find that the schools have been guilty 
of eroding the child’s commitment to those 
virtues. Overturning the home-bred values 
of the student is theoretically calculated to 
enable the young person to adjust to a life 
where those old-fashioned virtues no longer 
have a place. The purpose of the educational 
system is then to “liberate” youngsters from 
“bad” ideas, those “outmoded” ideals, those 
“archaic” institutions that were held by our 
generation and the ones that went before 
it. 


I think that, carried to its logical extreme, 
you can see the direction in which Jacobs is 
moving and that is to remove control, to 
remove the authority over the education of 
young people from that basis of funda- 
mental responsibility—namely, the parent— 
and transfer it over into the hands of the 
professionals. 


THE CONTEST FOR AUTHORITY 


This contest is three-cornered; there are 
three elements that I can see at work here. 
One is the parents, who are still trying to 
retain control and exercise responsibility 
over their children, The second is the state— 
there are those who have already come out 
and made the point that it should be the 
exclusive responsibility of the state to edu- 
cate the young on essentially the same 
grounds that Jacobs is talking about and 
because of the same problems that Jacobs 
attempted to analyze. Thirdly, there is kind 
of an independent group—the professional 
educators. They have certain insights that 
are at times antagonistic with the objec- 
tives of the state because, to be sure, here 
we're dealing frequently with political per- 
sonalities rather than people who have de- 
voted their professional lives to the field of 
education. So there is kind of a three-way 
tug on the child. 

Too frequently, at least on the basis of 
what I have seen evidence of, there has been 
a tendency on the part of many professional 
educators to team up with some of the politi- 
cians temporarily in order to wage their bat- 
tle against parents for the contro] of that 
child with the ultimate expectation, I pre- 
sume, that the educators themselves will 
finally emerge victorious—because they cer- 
tainly qualify more for the label “philos- 
opher-king” than do the professional pol- 
iticians on the whole. 

I think both the emphases are wrong, but 
you can see how they came about, certainly, 
because if one holds to this point of view, 
then you can pursue such emphases in your 
educational system. Emphases that would 
seek to insulate that child against what a 
little UNESCO publication that came out in 
1947, entitled “Toward World Understand- 
ing”, referred to as those “superstitions 
that the children pick up in the home”... 
and that the purpose of the teacher at the 
kindergarten level, according to this publica- 
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tion, is to “free that child from the polson- 
ous sentiments of nationalism”. 

Nationalism, of course, has been much de- 
cried since Hitler's National Socialism. At 
the same time, if you'll look in Webster's 
for a definition of nationalism, it is equated 
with patriotism. There is yet a third thing, 
referred to in governmental and academic 
circles as ethnocentrism. 

Ethnocentrism is neither nationalism nor 
patriotism, but it is the point of view that 
all of that which is a part of your own na- 
tional experience is good and all that which 
is alien to it is bad—that’s ethnocentrism. I 
don’t think any one of us would take the 
point of view that everything in our society 
is universally good—everything outside of 
our society is universally bad; this is an irra- 
tional point of view. We have the attitude— 
on the whole—that Americans would agree 
that what we have is superior to what most 
other people have, I think that this accounts 
for the fact that so many millions of people 
historically have been beating a path to our 
door, rather than the reverse; that’s the best 
testimonial right there—just as our ances- 
tors did. At the same time, I don’t think any 
reasonable American would take the position 
that is generally described as ethnocentric. 

Yet, in this UNESCO publication there was 
the tendency to equate nationalism, which 
is simply defined by Webster as “love of 
country”, with ethnocentrism, and then to 
insist that the purpose of the teacher in 
educating “for world understanding” is to 
“free that child from the poisonous influence 
of nationalism”. 

This is a classic illustration of that point 
of view that I remarked on earlier—that view 
that is held, unfortunately, by too many 
educators in America. And it is a point of 
view that you can find reflected in politics 
by that individual who is determined to run 
other people’s lives according to the dictates 
of his own conscience because he doesn’t 
trust the capabilities of that individual. 

You can find this same thing, of course, 
in every totalitarian state, Certainly, it exists 
in the Soviet Union. Certainly, it existed in 
Hitler’s Germany. Certainly, it existed in 
Mussolini’s Italy, in Peron’s Argentina. Every 
totalitarian state is predicated on the notion 
that there is in fact some philosopher-king 
who has been ordained to control. 

James Madison, writing on the question of 
monarchy, made the observation that there 
is nothing inherently wrong with monarchy 
as a system (and you can equate dictator- 
ship with monarchy as it was used at that 
time), “provided we get an angel for a king”. 
The same thing holds true in consolidating 
the power and control in the hands of any 
individual. 

A parent, at least from the Christian point 
of view, is the author (and this goes back 
to the Latin word: auctor) of his children 
and, consequently, he is the authority over 
those children. As the authority over the 
children, then, the parent has a tremendous 
responsibility imposed upon him (which too 
many parents have not fully exercised), and 
there is no one who can make any claim to 
that authority, unless, of course, the parent 
is deranged or confined for violation of the 
law and the child thus comes under custody 
of the state. But otherwise, any responsible 
parent is the authority for his child. 

As the authority, the parent contracts or 
hires someone to perform an agency function 
for him, and this is the educator, In the case 
of state-supported education, he does this 
through an intermediary—namely, his elected 
representative down in Springfield, Illinois, 
who is to supervise the educational system. 

The educational system then should be a 
reflection of the person who is hiring to have 
this service performed. 

Now in independent, private schools, this 
is still the relationship; the parent is hir- 
ing to have a service performed and it is on 
a more direct basis. There is no coercion in- 
volved, of course, and the parent can with- 
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draw the child if he feels that the school is 
not performing according to their expecta- 
tion or according to their contractual agree- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case when 
you have a school system that depends upon 
compulsion or a coercive factor. At the same 
time, I do think that behind the concept 
of state-supported education there was the 
notion that the parent was still the authority 
for the child and that he would simply now 
work through intermediaries to fulfill the 
function which the parent himself felt he 
could not as effectively handle—or which he 
did not have the time to do and simultane- 
ously earn a livelihood to provide food and 
shelter for his family. We have gravitated 
away from this. 

I had the occasion to debate with Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas a couple of years ago on 
the question of federal aid to education. In 
the course of the debate, I pulled out a book- 
let that was put out by Commissioner Howe’s 
office (at that time it was Mr. Keppel who 
was behind the publication of this booklet), 
and it was an explanation of the “blue- 
print” held by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the United States government for 
the “educational system of the future” in 
this country. 

Senator Douglas, when I read excerpts 
from it, dramatically threw it on the floor 
and stepped on it and said “That’s what we'd 
do with this program if anyone tried to in- 
troduce it on the floor of Congress”, The 
fact of the matter was that in that session of 
Congress, they had already implemented a 
portion of it. 

What it called for was establishing na- 
tional norms; national norms for education 
because of the inequities in our state-sup- 
ported educational system—and this seems 
to be a legitimate concern. Certainly, ideally 
we would have the same quality of education 
in Alabama and Arkansas as we have in 
Illinois or New York. And yet the solution to 
the inequities (and here you're getting into 
a value judgment as to why exactly one sys- 
tem is superior to another) was to turn over 
control of the curriculum, to turn over con- 
trol of teacher certification, to turn over 
control of selection of textbooks, and to turn 
over control of the content of the textbooks 
to the U.S. Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It is—or should be—a source of mounting 
concern of parents because we find that 
there is an increasing tendency in our educa- 
tional system today to hold to a point of 
view—and to insist upon it rather dogmati- 
cally in many instances—that in fact parents 
do not have the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the young; that in fact parents are 
rather ignorant people; that there is a body 
of secular priests in our society today who 
shall interpret what is best for the child and 
that once you have turned him over to the 
system, this man shall assume full control 
and responsibility for it. 

This man, moreover, is disposed to take 
the point of view that he has some kind of 
monopoly of truth and, consequently, he 
is going to insulate the child from that per- 
nicious family environment. He is going to 
pursue the recommendations set forth by 
Philip Jacobs in his book, “Changing College 
Values”, and he is going to “free” that child 
from those “superstitious beliefs” that are 
still held in our rather provincial and paro- 
chial homes in America. 


ADJUST TO MADNESS? 

I think there could conceivably be merit 
in the idea that man’s nature is changing. 
We may in fact be moving on an evolution- 
ary basis in some directions—although look- 
ing at it from an historian’s point of view, 
looking at the 20th Century, there is a better 
case for devolution than evolution. 

As Max Rafferty, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of California, said: 
“To teach any child to adjust to the 20th 
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Century is to teach him to adjust to mad- 
ness“. 

Moreover, I do not think that the desire of 
any individual is life- adjustment“. On the 
contrary. I had an opportunity to debate the 
point when I was in college, and I was mak- 
ing a case for maladjustment. Because it 
strikes me that the ideal educational system 
does maladjust—hbecause it creates a greater 
sensitivity to certain things that we know to 
be wrong or to be unsatisfactory in our so- 
ciety, and it gives us that motivation to try 
to make them right. 

Consequently, an educational system that 
has such an emphasis is one that puts a tre- 
mendous stress upon the creation of a good 
society because that Godly society—perhaps 
Utopian—is an ideal which has not been 
realized since the time of Jesus Christ, cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding the fact that he told 
us how it could be realized. Man’s nature is 
such that he appears incapable of creating 
that completely Godly society, but that in- 
dividual who recognizes what that Godly so- 
ciety is will constantly be striving to cre- 
ate it. 

So we should be maladjusted in the proc- 
ess—but it would be a healthy maladjust- 
ment, in my judgment. It is a kind of healthy 
maladjustment that keeps us constantly 
pursuing the ideal, And the ideal is the 
Godly society. 


PRESERVING FREE CHOICE 


One of the important prerequisites of what 
Godly society is (and this is the dilemma of 
any free society—how we come to grips with 
the situation of handling free-will action in 
areas of choice in our lives. 

To be a free society, by definition, we must 
preserve freedom of choice. To have a moral 
society, we must preserve freedom of choice. 
In other words, the citizen must have the 
option of doing the wrong thing as well as 
the right thing but, because conscience 
pricks him, he does the right thing more 
times than not. 

Now if a majority of citizens do the wrong 
thing consistently, we've lost a free society. 
If, as a means of guarding against that, we try 
pulling a bar against every individual test in 
every one of these areas where he is free to 
make important decisions in life, and try 
pulling a gun against his head to insure that 
he does the right thing—then again, by defi- 
nition, we've lost our free society. 

How do you resolve the dilemma? It seems 
to me you go back to a stress on that earlier 
concept that there are important rules which 
govern human relationships and that these 
are as true today as they were back in the 
days of Moses. You go back to those funda- 
mental rules governing moral conduct and 
you stress these so that when citizens come 
up with that situation of making a free-will 
choice, they opt to do the right thing more 
consistently than they opt to do the wrong 
thing. 

This does in fact mean the inculcation of 
certain ideas, of certain moral values in the 
young. 

THE TEST 

Some say: “How do you know that these are 
true? How do you know these are not relative 
truths instead of absolutes?” I think the test 
is not whether one citizen or one individual 
you know has managed to break every one 
of the Ten Commandments, seemingly with- 
out any retribution. I don’t think that is the 
test of the validity of laws governing human 
relationships. On the contrary, I think the 
test is if you contemplate a society that 
totally ignores the Ten Commandments. 

Can you imagine a society that could sur- 
vive that did not put a stress upon "Thou 
shalt not steal”? “Thou shalt not kill?” 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's goods”? 
“Thou shalt honor thy father and thy 
mother”? These are fundamental values; 
they are so fundamental in our society 
that, while the emphasis on them has been 
passing, they still govern our day to day 
activities. And certainly everyone of the Ten 
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Commandments has been written into the 
statutes of law of this land. 

The First Commandment, of course, is 
“Thou shall have no other Gods before me”, 
and this is the basis of our system of govern- 
ment, in contrast to that of totalitarian 
states. Every totalitarian state has perverted 
the First Commandment. 

Back in ancient Egypt, the Pharaohs pre- 
tended to be divine—they were in fact God; 
consequently, we had, as Madison said, angels 
for kings, in theory. As long as the people 
subscribed to that, the subject was designed 
to serve that divinity; man was designed to 
serve the state. 

While the 20th Century totalitarians have 
not necessarily made the argument that they 
are God, most, like the Soviet Union, have 
moved God out altogether and the state 
has usurped all the power and prerogatives 
of God Almighty. 

No citizen of the Soviet Union can main- 
tain that he is created in God's image and, 
as such, endowed with inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and property. No, these are to be 
prescribed by the state, as they were in 
Hitler's Germany. No Jew in Germany had 
inalienable rights, God-given rights. He had 
rights that were determined by whoever the 
gangsters were who were in control of the 
country at any given time. Because this was 
a power of God Almighty and the state had 
usurped it, and it had, in the process, per- 
verted it—that vital First Commandment. 

By contrast, in our own society, as you 
know, man was the precious thing—he was 
created by God in God’s image—this was the 
inalienable right. Why did he create govern- 
ment? He created government to make him 
secure in the possession of that which God 
gave him which, as an individual, he could 
not effectively do against a mob, against a 
group of bandits, the gangsters of society. He 
structured a government, gave it the police 
power to make sure that God's law was 
served, that there were not trespassers and 
transgressors of society. And he made that 
government the servant of man instead of 
the other way around. He had the right 
order of priorities. 

There are other Commandments, however, 
all of which are still part of our state law. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” is the 
basis of our minors laws. “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy” is historically 
the basis of our Sunday closing laws, and 
still many communities observe this. 

The Commandment against the 
Lord's name in vain—if you violate that 
Commandment, you can still get a prison 
sentence because, as you know, if you're 
called into court to testify you raise your 
right hand and swear to tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth so help you God. 
And taking the Lord’s name in vain is called 
perjury in that instance. 

The Commandment against bearing false 
witness is the basis of our laws protecting 
us against false arrest. Of course, the ones 
against murder and theft are obvious. 

So our lives are still powerfully governed 
by these fundamental laws. One can go back 
historically and find even in primitive socie- 
ties a general recognition over a period of 
time—as they grew more civilized—of the 
validity of God's law. 

I for a while taught Latin American His- 
tory, and the thing that struck me about this 
was that the pre-conquest civilization up in 
the Andes, the Inca civilization, had come to 
an understanding of the Commandment of 
“honor thy father and thy mother“; the 
Commandment against adultery, which car- 
ried a death sentence in their society; the 
Commandment against murder carried a 
death sentence. They were moving toward 
the concept, the recognition, of the one true 
God. They had already separated from their 
pantheon of deities toward one all-important 
creator-God. So you find even in primitive 
societies, as they grow increasingly sophis- 
ticated, the gradual discovery of the validity 
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of these vital laws governing human rela- 
tionships. 

By contrast, you can go back and look 
at Moses’ injunction against eating pork. 
That I would put into the category of a rela- 
tive truth. Moses, you remember, had all the 
advantages of a graduate school education; 
he was reared by the Pharaoh’s tutor. He was 
a brilliant man, in addition. Moses, quite 
obviously being an intelligent man, was able 
to make a correlation between eating pork 
and death. Now that was true in Moses’ age; 
the correlation between death and eating 
pork was true. But it was a relative truth— 
relevant to the time and the circumstances 
before we developed an understanding of how 
you can eat pork safely. 

You can contrast that with the Ten Com- 
mandments because the Ten Commandments 
have as much validity today as they had in 
earlier times. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


In comparing the two systems, harking 
again back to scripture—“By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Here I'd like to make a couple of com- 
ments on certain distressing events we have 
all witnessed within the course of the last 
several years—certain events which, in my 
judgment, can be traced rather directly to 
this deemphasis upon the ends of education 
and the elevation of the means of education 
which puts a priority on adventure and ex- 
perimentation. A child under this system 
which is so widespread today is encouraged 
to go out and adventure in order to arrive 
at an understanding of what is true for 
himself. 

I think there is a correlation between this 
and this generation of so-called hippies, 
which is oriented toward psychedelic experi- 
ences. They want to experiment to arrive at 
an understanding of what is true for them. 
Dr. as you know, has tried to make a 
religion out of it. They are in quest of cer- 
tain answers, to be sure, and they cannot 
accept the answers of antiquity because they 
do not have the groundwork for appreciating 
those answers of earlier times. 

Ideally, I’m sure, if they lived long 
enough—if they lived as long as the span of 
recorded history—they would ultimately, as 
the Incas were doing, come to a reapprecia- 
tion of the Ten Commandments. But the fact 
of the matter is: man does not live long 
enough to commit all the follies of human 
history . . in this process of adventuring 
and experimenting to find out for ourselves 
what is true, we simply are not going to be 
around long enough to fully appreciate what 
is true, and we do have to draw upon that 
pool of wisdom of past experience. 

It is the intelligent man who learns vicari- 
ously rather than having to go through the 
experience himself and having to relearn all 
over again. 

The hippie generation is simply a part of 
the reflection of this. 

I’m sure you all remember the professor, 
Mr. Van Doren, who was on that quiz pro- 
gram. We sat and marveled at what a wizard 
he was—that encyclopedic memory he had. 
As you recall, after the event we discovered 
that it was a rigged TV show; he was being 
exposed to the questions in advance. This 
was bad enough, but something was vastly 
more disturbing. A survey was subsequently 
conducted at Queen’s College which revealed 
that 86% of the students saw him as a 
“tragic hero”. A “tragic hero”. And 26% of 
those students saw absolutely nothing wrong 
in what he had done. Absolutely nothing 
wrong. 

This is simply one symptom of it. 

Some years ago in Chicago a group of teen- 
age boys shocked the nation with the sense- 
less bludgeoning to death of an innocent 
Negro boy. Restless and idle one evening, they 
pulled up to a bus stop where the Negro boy 
was standing and jumped upon him and 
then beat him over the head with a mechan- 
ic’s hammer. The awful thing about this inci- 
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dent was the fact that the boys who com- 
mitted this atrocity had no guilty feelings 
over what they had done. They were not im- 
moral, but amoral. Social Frankensteins who 
could not distinguish between right and 
wrong. 

Another symptom: a few years ago a survey 
was made at Harvard University amongst 
male students as to how many thought there 
was anything worth dying for. About 25% 
of those surveyed concluded there was 
nothing—not God—not man—not country— 
nothing worth dying for. 

There was a study made at Vassar College 
to contrast the changing values after four 
years of a high-powered Vassar experience. 
They found that after four years the young 
ladies of Vassar concluded that in contrast 
to those “provincial” attitudes—those su- 
perstitions” they carried out of their home 
environment when they started college— 
such as a belief in chastity before mar- 
riage—such as a belief that honesty is a 
virtue—such as a belief that cheating is 
morally wrong—they had been “liberated” 
from those “superstitions” by their senior 
year....Now they thought there was 
nothing necessarily morally wrong about 
abortion. They thought that what was good 
for men was good for women, too—that im- 
moral conduct, pre-marital sexual relations 
were not necessarily such a bad thing; that if 
they could cheat and get away with it, there 
Was nothing necessarily bad about that; that 
if they could sneak into a movie without pay- 
ing, they thought they'd do that, too. 

There was one girl who was attending the 
course—a freshman. In this course the 
teacher obviously held to the view that part 
of the purpose of the educational system 
should be to change the values of parochial- 
ism that the students brought to school 
with them. The students were asked to write 
an essay in the Fall, explaining what their 
values were. They were told that they would 
be asked to do the same thing again in the 
Spring. The presumption was that, after a 
sophisticated course, their values would 
change, This young lady wrote: “I believe in 
God. I believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica and I believe in human dignity. More- 
over, next Spring I shall believe in God, I 
shall believe in the United States of America 
and I shall believe in human dignity.” 

She went on to defend herself in the stu- 
dent newspaper on campus and she was called 
to task for this by her teacher. The teacher 
told her that she obviously had no reticence 
about “breaking into print” with her “dan- 
gerous ideas”; That if this young girl con- 
tinued to remain that inflexible in her point 
of view, that it could jeopardize her grade. 
In fact, it did. She failed the course. The 
student newspaper jumped upon this action 
because, in the view of the students, this 
girl had “shut her mind to change”. 

It’s that concept of philosophical rela- 
tivism applied to some of these important 
areas where I think we have not made the 
proper distinction between intellectual rela- 
tivism and religious toleration Toleration is 
one thing, but relativism is a wholly different 
thing. And I think it is a by-product (I’m 
not sure which came first, the chicken or the 
egg) of a particular point of view which is 
too widespread in America today. 


A WARNING 


Certainly we're all familiar with the slogan, 
“Better Red than dead.” Moreover, we are 
increasingly aware, with the Viet Nam war, 
that there are some students—and profes- 
sors—who are wishing a victory for the enemy 
in Viet Nam over our American boys. There 
are others who in their misguided way—in 
their theoretical opposition to war—are giv- 
ing comfort and aid to the enemy. There are 
others who are criticizing everything in 
American life as fundamentally evil and 
wicked, while being able to somehow blindly 
shut out the wickedness of certain individ- 
uals or certain governments which fall into 
the category of arch enemies of every value 
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and every ideal which gives these people the 
opportunity to sound off as they're doing. 
Many of us are quite probably condemning 
them. Our feeling is that “Goodness—some- 
thing should be done with these people— 
they should be put away—thrown in jail— 
or exported to the Soviet Union if they love 
it so much”. There are all sorts of solutions 
we can think of immediately. 

And yet, perhaps we ought to view this in- 
stead in a slightly different context and see 
these actions, this behavior, as kind of a 
tocsin or a warning bell. A warning bell that 
there has been an emphasis in our educa- 
tional system that has lost sight of some very 
fundamental, vital thing: namely, the in- 
culcation of the values and ideals which, 
placed upon nations, made for the greatness 
of this country and can still provide for con- 
tinuing greatness if we go back and resurrect 
some of those spiritual and moral values 
which provided the foundation, the basis, for 
the formation of this country; for the foun- 
dation of what I would maintain is still, on 
the basis of a good society, approximately the 
best society that this tired old world has seen 
to date, for all its shortcomings; that our 
great material blessings are a direct by- 
product of this emphasis of preserving free 
choice, of preserving that moral condition 
where citizens can still, in vast areas, make 
decisions for themselves rather than having 
them forced or imposed upon them from 
without. 

We must acknowledge the fact that there 
are morally right and wrong ways of behav- 
ing, that the Ten Commandments have as 
much validity today as in the days of Moses. 
These are the eternal and abiding truths 
about which Horace Mann spoke, 

If we ignore these truths we shall create 
a rootless, valueless, neurotic race of highly 
trained Frankenstein monsters. 

The responsibility of all Americans who 
recognize or accept the idea that there is a 
cause and effect relationship between some 
of the emphases which are prevalent in our 
educational system and some of the tragic 
and unhappy events that have been occurring 
in our land for the last several years—these 
individuals shall have to take action and 
shall have to fight to rectify what are some 
of the fundamental deficiencies. 

This is our responsibility. An overwhelm- 
ing responsibility. It goes back to where the 
responsibility should be appropriately placed, 
and that is on the backs of the parents. 
Parents should stand up and be counted, 

There’s an old saying: “If you want to be 
seen, stand up. If you want to be heard, 
speak up. If you want to be appreciated, shut 
up.” I think too many Americans have taken 
the view that they want to be appreciated. 

It is not a case of being appreciated. There 
are certain positions that all concerned par- 
ents have the responsibility of taking. I think 
of restoring a balance as to where the author- 
ity lies governing control of the children and 
the kind of educational emphasis those 
children are going to get. That authority lies 
with the parents. 

Alexander Hamilton once made the obser- 
vation that we get the kind of government 
we deserve. I think that this is true in the 
educational system, too. We get the kind of 
educational system we deserve. 

If some parents have in fact been bull- 
dozed a little bit by some of the professional 
educators on the charge that they lack the 
proper credentials to make value judgments 
and proper assessments as to what should or 
should not go into the curriculum, then I 
think it is the responsibility of those parents 
to open their eyes. 

They must recognize that if they abdicate 
their responsibility in this important area, 
they have given up not just their children, 
but very conceivably they have given up all 
that we cherish and hold dear in our society. 
Conceivably, we have given up not just our 
nation, but that part of the world that still 
stands outside the pale of that dismal and 
despairing thrall of the totalitarian states. 
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the free world—we have given up those peo- 
ple, too, 

It’s not too late. We stand at an important 
crossroads, but certainly it’s not too late to 
start righting wrongs. And the best time to 
start, of course, is right now. 

Question, I'm sure you have some thoughts 
on the teachers throughout the country who 
are going out on strike? 

Dr. Crane. Absolutely. I don’t classify them 
as teachers, first of all. (Applause.) I think 
what's taking place is that we're getting 
tradesmen in school professions and there’s 
a fundamental distinction between a trade 
and a profession. I, for example, taught his- 
tory, and I wandered into it by accident. I 
had a double major as an undergraduate. 
I was a psychology major by intent when I 
started my graduate work, After coming out 
of the army, I concluded that I didn’t know 
what I wanted to do but I was sure of what 
I didn’t want to do. 

When I examined my undergraduate rec- 
ord, I discovered that I had a major in His- 
tory too. So I came back to school with some 
trepidation as a major in History, conclud- 
ed that I'd picked up all those hours obvious- 
ly because I must have loved history. That 
turned out to be correct, and I wasn’t back 
more than half a semester before I was to- 
tally convinced I’d never made a wiser de- 
cision. Moreover, once I got into teaching, 
I was completely convinced of this. It’s 
been a source of such joy and such satis- 
faction to me personally that even in my 
present job, which is primarily administra- 
tive, I still hope to continue teaching on a 
part-time basis, even if nowhere else than at 
Westminster Academy. 

I read a paper on this very subject before 
the Illinois Association of Professions, In it 
I was trying to make the point that what I 
was doing was earning a livelihood at what 
I loved to do and what I would do as a 
hobby. In other words, if I were not being 
paid to teach History at that time, I still 
would have continued something that caused 
me great joy, an avocation that I was able to 
convert into a vocation. 

Not everyone, of course, is that lucky. Some 
people have to earn a livelihood doing that 
which is basically a drudgery. These people, 
then, engage in a trade. They relinquish 50 
many hours out of their lives in exchange 
for so much compensation so that they can 
then divert that money toward the pursuit 
of things that they like to do. A profession, 
as I see it, differs from this in that when one 
goes into a profession his primary considera- 
tion is not remuneration. (A colleague of 
mine made this distinction and went on to 
say that remuneration was totally inconse- 
quential—I disagree with him there—with 
six children, it has to be a factor, but it is 
not the paramount factor.) 

The good teacher is the person who looks 
forward with despair to retirement. No good 
teacher wants to retire. All the great teach- 
ers I ever had—the sorriest and saddest days 
of their lives were those days when they were 
forced to go into retirement because a good 
teacher will continue teaching until he dies 
in the profession. You end up doing on your 
summer vacetions and on your periods off 
from teaching the same thing you do during 
the school year (with the exception of grad- 
ing papers, which I confess isn’t a pleasant 
task—most of the papers, anyway). But at 
the same time, you're doing constantly what 
you love to do and you're being paid for it. 

I kept asking myself the question, when I 
started teaching, how lucky can a person be 
to be able to do what he loves to do passion- 
ately and be able to provide for his family 
in so doing? This is the great worth of any 
profession, whether it’s going into medicine 
because of a love for medicine, going into law, 
going into teaching—those areas that we 
used to refer to as representing a calling“ to 
a person, 

By contrast, if you're simply selling z num- 
ber of hours of your life on a daily basis, 
you have a legitimate right to be concerned 
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about how much you are going to be paid on 
an hourly basis, how soon you can retire 
from this drudgery, how long your vacations 
will be, and how many fringe benefits you 
are going to receive, and so forth. That should 
be the paramount concern of that person who 
is simply going through a painful experience 
in expectation of a return that frees him to 
do certain other things. 

Now, this, historically, is not teachng, but 
this is what we are getting in teaching. I 
think that any teacher who would contem- 
plate walking in a picket line—going out on 
strike—makes a mockery of the profession 
that is still, in my judgment, a dignified pro- 
fession, and still rep esents a “calling.” Are 
they so arrogant that they shall look with 
disdain upon that man who earns his daily 
bread as a plumber, or as an electrician, or as 
a carpenter (because these people make more 
than college professors do)? If they are just 
concerned about fringe benefits and working 
hours and how much they are going to 
make—for goodness sake, let them go into 
one of those fields where they can perform a 
trade where they are not going to be inflicting 
an injury, which I think they are doing when 
they walk out of a classroom, upon young- 
sters in that classrcom. (Applause.) 

This is one of the unfortunate things that 
is destroying what was once a very fine 
and esteemed profession. They (the teachers) 
are losing g eat, great stature in the eyes of 
the people because of it. 

Question, Would you tell us something 
about Westminster Academy and how it dif- 
fers from public schools? 

Dr. Crane, That would be another talk all 
its own, but let me just read you something 
of the philosophy of the school and make a 
comment or two about the curriculum and 
how it helps to implement the philosophy: 

“Accepting the idea that there are eternal 
and abiding truths undergirding the length 
and breadth of human history, Westminster 
Academy seeks to develop in the minds of its 
students a keener perception of these truths. 

“Foremost of these is our belief in an 
omniscient and omnipotent God. Secondly, 
we believe that the Decalogue and the teach- 
ings of Jesus contain the laws best calculated 
to produce the good society. 

“Since a moral condition is precluded in 
the absence of choice, we recognize the 
essentiality of preserving individual liberty. 
Since liberty depends upon the preservation 
of a man’s righteous claim to exercise 
control over the fruits of his labor, we seek 
a better understanding of the economic sys- 
tem which rests upon free and willing ex- 
change between individuals. 

“We recognize as well that man is an im- 
perfect creature. We would seek, therefore, to 
discover how these imperfect mortals might 
be restrained—without the resort to coer- 
cion—from committing trespasses against 
their neighbors; and the corollary to this, 
how men might develop that sense of per- 
sonal responsibility which makes possible 
a free society for the glorification of God.” 

One could amplify at great length on any 
part of the statement I just read to you. We 
put a stress on inculcating these moral values 
which the statement clearly implies here 
and, in addition, we equip the youngsters 
with those tools that are so basic to coming 
to grips with any problem situation in life. 
How, for example, to make the correct deci- 
sions when confronted with those moral 
choices by the streess on morality but, in 
addition, providing those youngsters with 
skills for greater justifying and understand- 
ing. 

Something that we’ve found there is that 
there has been a great breakdown in teach- 
ing youngsters to read. Fortunately, this is 
going out in most of the public school—that 
silly “sight-reading” system which was gen- 
erally designed to facilitate reading by teach- 
ing the child to recognize the general config- 
uration of the word. Of course, the danger 
in this is that many words look alike: 
zoology; philosophy; psychiatry; physiology; 
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psychology. I've been grading blue-book ex- 
aminations for the last seven years and can 
confess to you that we have produced an il- 
literate generation in America. They are com- 
ing through the colleges today. 

You may have seen the report in “U.S. 
News and World Report” a couple of months 
ago, “Why Johnny Still Can’t Read”. An em- 
ployer’s business today is to deal with il- 
literate college graduates—and we've got 
them—lI can absolutely guarantee you. They 
can’t spell either, because they don’t know 
the component parts of a word. They were 
not taught phonics. The schools are general- 
ly putting back the phonics, but there is 
still a kind of a synthesis, kind of a blend of 
phonics with sight-reading. Many of the 
schools have not totally recognized the great 
tragedy that was brought upon a generation 
of Americans. 

I recently spoke at a coffee up on the North 
Shore, and I told the parents that perhaps 
they didn’t fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem because they were about my 
age or a little older. I said, “You people were 
never exposed to ‘Dick and Jane“ . There was 
a little ripple of laughter but some quizzical 
looks, and I said, “... because you were about 
the last of the phonics generation before 
sight-reading and ‘Dick and Jane’ fully took 
over.” Afterwards, one of the women said to 
me, “You don't realize it, but this is where it 
all started, up here on the North Shore.” 
When she asked where I went to school, I 
told her that I grew up on the South side of 
Chicago and, of course, we were under- 
privileged youngsters out there, so, because 
we were under-privileged, we were taught on 
phonics, Now Phonics is back “in” and sight- 
reading is “out.” 

To give you an idea of what can be done 
in this area and what was done in an earlier 
time. . . . This is a publication called “The 
New National Spelling Book”. It was pub- 
lished in 1833. The man who published it was 
a principal at Adams Grammar School in 
Boston. The book was widely adopted in the 
lower primary grades in the Boston public 
school system. To give you an idea of some 
of the content, let me read a little selection 
out of it to you which I think should help to 
illustrate my point as to what can be done 
and what was done in an earlier day—in con- 
trast to what is being done today. III first 
read one of the selections in here and then 
Ill read a little excerpt from my favorite 
“Fun With Dick and Jane”. 

Mind you, this was used in the lower pri- 
mary grades—with up to five-syllable words. 
To give you an idea of some of the lessons 
in here: criminology; generosity; liberality; 
personality; principality; reciprocity; simi- 
larity; credibility; eccentricity; flexibility; 
indivisible; inexpressible, etc.—this for the 
primary grades; and this one selection, an 
example of how the whole book is punctuated 
with little essays— 

“Come and I will show you what is beauti- 
ful. It is a rose fully blown. See how she sits 
upon her mossy stem like a queen of all the 
fiowers. Her leaves glow like fire. The air is 
filled with her sweet odor. She is the delight 
of every eye. She is beautiful, but there is a 
fairer than she. He that made the rose is 
fairer than the rose. He is all-loving. He is 
the delight of every heart. 

“I will show you what is strong. The lion 
is strong. When he runs across his lair and 
he shaketh his mane, when the voice of his 
roar is heard, the cattle of the field fly and the 
wild beasts of the desert hide themselves, 
For he is very terrible. The lion is strong. But 
He that made the lion is stronger than he. 

“T will show you what is glorious. The sun 
is glorious. When he shineth in the clear sky, 
when he sitteth on his bright throne in the 
heavens, the warmth of his glow over all the 
earth, he is the most excellent and glorious 
object the eye can behold. The sun is glori- 
ous. But He that made the sun is more glori- 
ous than he. 

“The eye beholds Him not, for His bright- 
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ness is more dazzling than we could bear. He 
seeth in all dark places, by night as well as 
by day. And the light from His love is His 
worth. Who is this great name and what is 
He called by them that praise Him? 

“This great name is God, He made all 
things. But He is himself more excellent 
than all that He has made. 

“They are beautiful, but He is Beauty. 
They are strong, but He is Strength. They 
are perfect, but He is Perfection.” 

Now I'd like to contrast this with Fun 
With Dick and Jane”. The title of this selec- 
tion is called, Look Up“ 

“Dick said, ‘Look. Look. Look up. Up. Up. 
Up.’ Jane said, Run. Run. Run, Dick. Run.“ 
‘Look, look,’ said Dick. ‘See Sally? See funny 
Sally and Spot?’ See, see,’ said Sally. ‘Sally is 
up, up, up.“ 

Don't laugh—hbecause Dick and Jane have 
not found their way out of the school system 
yet. And if you think that that is innocuous 
simply because it is one of the earlier selec- 
tions, you can go to the later part of the 
book 

Lock, Dick’, said Jane. Do you see what 
I see? Is this a hen? Is it Spot? Is it Puff?’ 

“ ‘No’, said Dick. ‘It is not a hen. This is not 
Spot. This is not our little kitten.’ 

“Is it a black cat?’ said Jane. A mother cat 
and baby kittens? One. Two. Three. Four. 
Four baby kittens. A cat and four kittens.“ 
.., and this goes on... 

I have a copy of “McGuffey’s Fourth Eclec- 
tic Reader” here. There were several virtues 
to McGuffey’s Readers, not the least of which 
was the fact that they put a great stress 
upon morality. In addition to this, the vocab- 
ulary level is vastly beyond what youngsters 
are getting today. 

Schools such as Westminster Academy 
have found that you can start building 
vocabulary with youngsters with phonics 
because they are able to break a word into 
its component parts; you can get them 
reading rather effectively by even kinder- 
garten level when you teach them phonies. 
They can then read fables and various other 
greatly more interesting and entertaining 
selections. 

Regarding vocabulary—and this is from the 
Fourth Reader (and last year our First grade 
class advanced into the Third Reader) and at 
the end of the poems and essays, they have 
definitions of new terms—I’d like to read 
some of them to you: cataract; overthrown; 
exquisite; loyal; Godless; nectar; intrusively; 
revert, and so on. I can guarantee you per- 
sonally that I would be willing to take a 
vocabulary list out of “The Fourth Eclectic 
Reader“ and give that to any class of college 
freshmen in the United States today and the 
majority would fail. 

They can’t define their terms. They can’t 
because of this improper reading instruction. 
Now if you cannot read, you cannot learn. 
We think in words. That means that if one 
has an imprecise understanding of the mean- 
ing of words—or, if in addition, one has a 
limited vocabulary, then his capacity for in- 
dependent thought is circumscribed just that 
much, 

You can't stress basic reading skills enough. 
If you go back historically, you will find that 
all Abraham Lincoln got from his mother 
was phonics; his mother taught him phonics 
and he started in the Bible. His education 
then was obviously encouraged, but he also 
had the motivation himself—and he had the 
basic tool. 

So at Westminster Academy we put a great 
stress on these basic tools, but we also teach 
other things, We do teach Bible—not Reli- 
gion. We leave the denominational interpre- 
tation up to the parents at home. Conse- 
quently, we have virtually all the Protestant 
denominations and about twenty percent 
Catholic enrollment. We also have a Jewish 
student enrolled. I explained to his parents 
that we stress basic Christian education and 
and there was no deviation from this. They 
told me they understood this fully before 
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they enrolled their son and they were quite 
willing to have their son get basic Christian 
education in the classroom because what they 
liked about Westminster Academy was, fun- 
damentally, the stress on morality and, sec- 
ondly, the curriculum, 

We've divided the Social Sciences into their 
independent disciplines instead of teaching 
what Max Rafferty calls “social stew”. We 
teach Economics as Economics, History as 
History, Geography as Geography, and so 
forth. You can start teaching basic prin- 
ciples in all these disciplines to youngsters at 
the First grade level. 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with some 
of the work of the American Economic 
Foundation. In an exhibit they had at the 
New York World’s Fair, there was an illus- 
tration; “MMW = HE + NR X T”. What this 
formula means in economics is: Man’s Ma- 
terial Welfare equals Human Energy plus 
Natural Resources times Tools. Now you can 
teach this concept to a First-grader. You 
won't think so at first, but it can be illus- 
trated, and it is, in a little textbook entitled, 
“How We Live“ 

There is a log cabin = a man standing 
there + Christmas trees X an axe. 

It illustrates a very profound concept. The 
great multiplier in the equation is tools. 
You can't have tools without savings. Some- 
one has to provide capital. So you have 
started on the basic principles of our eco- 
nomic system. 

From Kindergarten through eighth grade 
the child is led through a carefully developed 
program aimed at a thorough understanding 
of the free market and its antithesis, the 
managed economy. Mathematics is taught as 
an exact discipline. Conservational German 
is begun in Junior Kindergarten and instruc- 
tion in German continues throughout the 
school. German was chosen as the second 
language because the majority of the greatest 
writings in the world have been in Ger- 
man; 1.e., philosophy, economics, religion, 
science. German also has always been re- 
quired for the granting of a Ph. D. degree, 
Since Latin, more than any other tongue, has 
influenced the language of Europe and the 
Americas, an elementary knowledge of Latin 
leads to making the student more secure 
in his use of English. Furthermore, the learn- 
ing of Latin serves as a training ground in 
accuracy, application, memory and reasoning. 

In the reading curriculum, we use the 
“Open Court” series, which uses the phonetic 
approach, With this series and supplemen- 
tary material, reading skills are mastered by 
the third grade—and “remedial reading” is 
not necessary. In addition, time is spent 
each day studying the McGuffey Eclectic 
Readers which contain excerpts from the 
best classical literature and, as I mentioned, 
stress high ethical values. Grammar as a 
necessary tool of learning is taught begin- 
ning in Second grade. 

For those who are interested, I will leave 
some brochures which will more fully de- 
scribe the complete curriculum of Westmin- 
ster Academy. 

Thank you for your kind attention—I've 
enjoyed being witl. you. I might add—those 
of you who would like to visit the school are 
welcome if you will contact me at the school 
beforehand. Since we have a full enrollment, 
we aren't able to accept additional students 
at this time, but we welcome your interest. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S RURAL 
AMERICA MESSAGE TO CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
join Senators in praise of the President’s 
farm and rural America message. The 
President has shown great depth of un- 
derstanding and compassion in defining 
the problems of the farmer and the non- 
farm rural resident. His statement shows 
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his sympathy and compassion for the 
poor and the boxed-in families living in 
our countryside. 

The President has shown very clearly 
that these citizens are in a situation not 
of their making, and not of their control. 
He has ably demonstrated in his message 
the great need for substantial and imme- 
diate relief. He has also shown that con- 
tinuation and expansion of present pro- 
grams must be immediately implemented 
or the Nation will suffer irremediable 
damage. 

To these aims and principles I add my 
wholehearted support. 

I also want to say at this point and I 
believe the problems stated by the Presi- 
dent and the solutions he has proposed 
should be considered regardless of party 
lines and no matter from what part of 
the country my colleagues may come. 
The problems we face must be dealt with 
realistically, wholeheartedly, and with 
a deep concern for the continuing prog- 
ress of our Nation. 

As the President stated, his proposals 
to place American commercial agricul- 
ture on a sounder and stronger footing 
constitute only half the battle we face in 
our rural areas. The other half of the 
problem is made up of combating the 
problems of our rural people who are ill 
housed, unemployed, underemployed, 
undereducated, and lacking in full health 
facilities. It is appalling to me that in 
this time of abundance across our coun- 
try, so many of our citizens lack the basic 
facilities of water and sewer systems. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, Federal water and sewer loan 
and grant programs helped finance 78 
such systems to the benefit of more than 
12,000 rural people in 1967. 

In fiscal year 1966, these basic facili- 
ties were provided for more than 40 
Oklahoma communities. 

But the problem is by no means 
solved, or even being touched in hun- 
dreds of other communities in Okla- 
homa and thousands of similar rural 
areas otherwise scattered throughout 
America. These programs constitute the 
best and most prudent way of giving 
these communities assistance at a mini- 
mum cost to the taxpayer. To me the 
relatively small amount of grant money 
necessary to carry out the program rep- 
resents a wise investment in the future 
of rural America—an investment that 
will be repaid manyfold in the economi- 
cally developing years to come. 

Mr. President, I was particularly de- 
lighted to note that the President urges 
the creation of a National Food Bank— 
a security reserve of wheat, feed grain, 
and soybeans—to protect the consumer 
against food scarcity and the producer 
against falling prices. I have introduced 
a bill to fill this need, and several other 
Senators have done likewise. My bill 
provides for the establishment of re- 
serves of wheat, feed grains, and soy- 
beans by the purchase through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of 200 
million bushels of wheat, 15 million tons 
of feed grains, and 30 million bushels 
of soybeans. This reserve is to fill the 
need stated by the President to meet de- 
mands of emergency situations and is 
to be insulated from the marketplace for 
times of emergency. 
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In addition to the amounts held by 
the Department of Agriculture, my bill 
provides for an additional 200 million 
bushels of wheat, 15 million tons of feed 
grains, and 30 million bushels of soy- 
beans to be held by the producer under 
the Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
tended resale program. In addition to 
the firm reserve held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, these additional 
quantities are insulated from the mar- 
ket and held as a reserve and controlled 
by the producers. 

I sincerely believe that the provisions 
of this measure fulfill the requirements 
laid down by the President for a national 
food bank. The bill fulfills the needs 
stated by the President when he said: 

A National Food Bank can provide im- 
portant protection for all Americans. 

The farmer will not have to bear the bur- 
den of depressed prices when production ex- 
ceeds needs. 

The consumer will be protected from unan- 
ticipated food scarcity. 

The Government will have a reserve stock 
“cushion” in making acreage allotment deci- 
sions and in responding to international 
emergencies. 


My colleagues and I are hopeful that 
these measures urged by the President 
not only in the farm and rural America 
message, but also in his state of the 
Union address will receive early consid- 
eration and approval by Congress. 

If we get this bill through Congress 
this spring, we will be in a position to 
take immediate action for the crops 
which will develop this year, and I believe 
that this represents the spearhead of im- 
plementation of the President’s policy. 

My colleague from Oklahoma Mr. 
Harris] and I have also cosponsored leg- 
islation to assist industry in locating in 
rural areas. The President’s message like- 
wise gave support to this principle. His 
message clearly shows the depth of 
understanding and the multitude of com- 
plex problems surrounding this need, 
and I am quite happy to work with the 
President in this area. 

Mr. President, our great President has 
presented a strong, broad program which, 
if fully implemented, will mean a change 
in the economic regression now being 
suffered by our nonurban areas. I believe 
the President has stated it well when he 
said that this program will help the 
American farmer gain his place and 
privilege in the life of the Nation. I 
sincerely urge the Senate and the House 
of Representatives to give immediate at- 
tention to these proposals so that these 
deplorable needs can be met without 
unreasonable hindrance and delay. 


NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, all of us 
are aware that our national civil defense 
programs have not enjoyed a high prior- 
ity in recent years. 

Walter Cronkite, the distinguished 
television commentator, calls this fact to 
our attention in an introduction to a 
forthcoming book to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, entitled “Who 
Speaks for Civil Defense?” The introduc- 
tion was published in the February 1968, 
issue of the National Association of State 
Civil Defense Directors report. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cronkite’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CRONKITE ON “WHO SPEAKS FOR CIVIL 
DEFENSE?” 


There probably is no one—in low place or 
high—who does not believe in civil defense. 
That is, there is no one who does not respond 
to the primary animal urge for self-survival. 
But there are many who attempt to comput- 
erize this instinct, either consciously or sub- 
consciously, or unconsciously. 

In the “high” places of government, civil 
defense is rationalized and given low pri- 
ority—a conscious act of pigeonholing one 
set of considerations in favor of immediate 
action on others. 

Among millions of our citizens there is 
momentary concern about civil defense 
when a world crisis threatens to boil over— 
but subconsciously these busy citizens also 
pigeon-hole the matter when their attention 
no longer is focused on the immediate possi- 
bility of nonsurvival. 

Among millions of others there is a mis- 
taken belief that there is nothing they can 
do about the problem anyway, combined with 
a blind faith that somehow the government 
will protect them—an unconscious rejection 
of the whole complicated, unpleasant issue. 

It is to all of these groups that this book is 
addressed. What can be hoped is that it will 
renew much wider discussion of the problem 
and public and government contemplation 
of this pressing issue, and perhaps even in- 
spire action. 

It seems ridiculous to have to “sell” civil 
defense. And yet there are reasons for the 
lack of attention devoted to it, and they are 
clearly outlined in the following pages. 

In government it is partly a problem of 
cost priorities and partly a problem of poli- 
tics. There are many needs demanding a 
share in the national income. We can see im- 
mediately before us the specter of our de- 
teriorating cities and of our underprivileged 
millions, We can see the filth in our streams 
and our air. We can see the paralysis over- 
taking our transportation systems. Fortu- 
nately there is no evidence on our streets or 
on our rural horizons of the horror of nu- 
clear attack. So in the competition for the 
tax dollar, Washington directs attention to 
correcting the evils about which the nation 
has daily reminders. Thus political expedi- 
ence rules over political statesmanship. 

There may be another political reason for 
the lack of attention to civil defense. Even 
as one might suspect that the long delay in 
developing anti-ballistic missiles was dictated 
by the military’s unwillingness to admit that 
ballistic missiles could be knocked down be- 
cause we had an arsenal full of them, it 
might be that our government leaders are 
reluctant to face the public with the fact 
that we should prepare for a failure of the 
policy of deterrence on which the whole nu: 
clear bomb race has been predicated. Aggres- 
sive and defensive weapons have been em- 
phasized on the theory that through such 
strength the enemy will be deterred from at- 
tack. To appropriate the billions needed for 
an adequate civil defense as well is to admit 
that deterrence is only a theory on which 
millions of American lives are being gam- 
bled. Is it too harsh to say that the inter- 
national poker players are bluffing with our 
lives? 

In addition, there is a very real problem in 
public relations that perhaps none of our 
leaders will admit. This is the question of 
how the public would react to the constant 
reminders, necessary to sustain the fund 
drive for adequate civil defense, of the hor- 
rors of atomic conflict. Perhaps such a cam- 
paign would encourage popular pressure for 
new approaches to foreign policy. A demand 
for radical change might be an unintended 
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result of the campaign to give our people 
shelter in the case of war, and professional 
diplomats are traditionally cold to amateur 
incursions. They believe they are doing best 
that which must be done and any mass move- 
ment for change is not welcome. 

The speculations on political motivations 
for inaction, however, are interesting only as 
a social study of the nature of intransigence 
at the seat of power. What is more impor- 
tant is the impact of our failure to have an 
adequate civil defense. 

There is the potential for atomic blackmail. 
We know that the Soviet Union is far ahead 
of us in providing shelters. We know the Red 
Chinese leadership has made brutal state- 
ments about the millions of Chinese it is pre- 
pared to lose in war. Neither thus seems to be 
as susceptible as are we, who have no shelters 
and no callous disregard for our lives, to the 
threat of a nuclear exchange, This matter is 
the subject of examination in the following 
pages, so let it be sufficient here to simply 
state the imescapable conclusion that such 
openness to blackmail mocks the whole pol- 
icy of deterrence. 

There would be many morale problems for 
a nation under nuclear attack. Examination 
is included here of some of the major ones. A 
nation that faces as we do now the possi- 
bility of nuclear war must look beyond the 
immediate dislocation to the very continua- 
tion of its governmental system. 

Thus we must not merely prepare for the 
survival of individuals but also for the sur- 
vival of our democratic system. To insure 
that, the pre-war government has an obli- 
gation of highest priority to be certain that 
everything is done to preserve the post-war 
population’s confidence in government. It is 
obvious that in case of nuclear war, confi- 
dence would be shaken to the point of an- 
archy if no, or inadequate, provision has been 
made for civilian defense. 

If this book sets off a chain reaction of 
discussion, examination and, finally, action, 
on civil defense, a nation will have cause for 
gratitude. The course of such action is not 
predictable. Nor is much in life—except per- 
haps one thing. If there are enough of us 
left after a nuclear war to carry on our gov- 
ernment, one can safely forecast that the first 
order of business of the first post-war Con- 
gress will be the gosh-darndest investigation 
this nation has ever witnessed. Subject? What 
Ever Happened to Civil Defense? 


BARNEY OLD COYOTE HONORED AT 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
Bozeman, Montana State University 
presented four honorary degrees on 
Founder’s Day—to Bertha C. Olsen, chief 
of the technical services branch of the 
school lunch division, Consumer Mar- 
keting Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture; to John H. Morrison, Sr., one of 
Montana’s foremost engineers; to Coit A. 
Suneson, a research agronomist with the 
Cereals Research Division, ARS, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and to Barney Old 
Coyote, a Crow Indian, now Coordinator 
of the Office of Job Corps Coordination 
in the Department of the Interior. The 
first three are MSU alumni, and Barney 
Old Coyote is a graduate of Morningside 
College, in Iowa. Barney is doing a fine 
job with the Job Corps program. He was 
the featured speaker or. Founder’s Day. 
His speech is most enlightening in that 
it represents the thinking of an American 
Indian on the problems that confront 
his brothers in the 1960’s. The diamond 
jubilee at Montana State University also 
was the occasion for the release of “A 
History of Montana State University,” by 
Merrill Burlingame, Ph. D., professor 
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emeritus of history, This story of 75 years 
of investment in people is informative 
and exciting reading. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp the foreword to the 
Burlingame History of Montana State 
University; and a news story of Barney 
Old Coyote’s address at Bozeman and an 
editorial, both from the February 22, 
1968, edition of the Hardin Tribune, and 
printed in Crow Indian country. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

History, MONTANA STATE History 
FOREWORD 


This is a short history, In fact it is a short, 
short history. But this is the longest history 
which the institution has had. 

The 25th anniversary occurred during 
World War I without any formal recognition 
or recording of events. The 50th birthday was 
similarly observed without fanfare during 
World War II. 

The history of Montana State College and 
since 1965, Montana State University, is 
sketched with a broad brush. It is designed 
to portray only the outlines of the 75 years 
of productive experience cf a cooperative 
Montana enterprise—of 75 years of invest- 
ment in people. 

Almost everyone thinks first of the Uni- 
versity’s teaching function. The growth from 
46 students enrolled in degree courses in 
1893 to 6,819 in the autumn of 1967 has been 
encouraging. Almost 60,000 have enrolled in 
degree courses during the school’s 75 years, 
and 17,711 have received degrees. 

But numbers are not the measure. There 
has been space in this history to mention 
the accomplishments of only a few of the 
hundreds of students who have made im- 
measurable contributions to their fellow 
men. The loyalty, dedication and harmony 
with which both students and staff have 
worked has also been barely touched upon. 

Montana State has included from its be- 
ginning the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Only a few colorful examples of its work 
have been included here; they help illustrate 
the tremendous accomplishment of the 
skilled men and women who have worked 
quietly on applied and pure research. This 
work has gone far beyond the scope of agri- 
cultural research in a restricted sense. Many 
of these scientists have won world renown. 
And many of their discoveries have ap- 
proached a dollar value equal to the entire 
cost of operating the institution during its 
75 years. 

Since 1914 the valiant staff of the Coop- 
erative Extension Service has fanned out over 
the state. County agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents, 4-H leaders, and other specialists 
have worked closely, as has the staff at the 
Experiment Station, with Montana’s farmers 
and ranchers, as well as with the citizens 
on main street. 

Many wise observers make the point that, 
physically, Montana is just about what it has 
always been. The average mean temperature 
varies little; rainfall is still light and vari- 
able; some soils are rich, some poor. It is what 
Montanans have been able to do with their 
resources, human and otherwise, that has 
made the difference in 75 years. 

Particularly during the last two decades, 
progress has snowballed. Community organi- 
zation has made possible better government, 
better schools and better roads. Greater se- 
curity has been provided in many areas by 
dams, both large and small, and irrigation 
ditches, Rural electrification has progressed. 
The soils have responded magnificently to 
fertilizers, and the new breeds of animals 
prospered on the new grains and forage. 

No longer is the watchword “to trap it, to 
shoot it, to mine it, and get out.” The people 
have developed a confidence and a maturity 
which contains rich promise for the future. 
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Montana State University is proud to have 
Played a small part in this 75 years of prog- 
ress. 


BARNEY OLD COYOTE Gets DOCTORATE 


A Crow Indian who went from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to an important job in 
Washington has acquired a new title. He is 
Dr. Barney Old Coyote now. 

He was awarded an honorary degree last 
Friday at Montana State University, as that 
institution began its celebration of its dia- 
mond anniversary. 

More than a dozen friends and relatives 
from the Crow Reservation came to witness 
the event. A Pawnee friend, Alex Matthews, 
flew to Bozeman from Washington. Ben 
Pease, Jr., another Crow who has built a 
successful off-reservation life, came from 
Moses Lake, Wash. Other Indian tribes in 
Montana were represented at the ceremonies, 

Dr. Old Coyote and his friends attended a 
dinner Thursday night and a luncheon Fri- 
day at the University. Miss Harriette Cush- 
man entertained faculty members and other 
guests in his honor at a dinner Friday. 

In his speech at the convocation Friday 
morning, when four honorary doctorates 
were granted to Montanans and ex-Montan- 
ans, Old Coyote challenged the University— 
and Dr. Leon Johnson, its president, prompt- 
ly accepted the challenge. 

The speaker said in his address, “this an- 
niversary should present a challenge . 
particularly to those of you who will make 
it possible for Montana State University to 
be an outstanding example when it comes 
to meeting the needs of the nation, the state 
and our people.” 

Old Coyote went on to outline these needs. 
“It is essential,” he said, “to strive for a per- 
fect work of engineering, but such perfection 
has little meaning if it does not serve man- 
kind and make this world a better place for 
people.” 

He emphasized rural poverty as a Montana 
problem, and cited Indian population as one 
deprived group. He pointed out that rural 
poverty is the breeding place of urban pov- 
erty, and urged that poverty problems be 
fought where they begin. 

“We know that no single agency nor a 
single approach will solve the plight of the 
poor for long.. . We also know that we 
must change attitudes to succeed in our 
efforts.” 

A large portion of the speech was devoted 
to Indian problems. Old Coyote disagreed 
with those who say too much has already 
been done for the Indian, and also with those 
who feel “we can never do enough for In- 
dians,” and that the American Indian will 
never attain a level that will make him a 
useful citizen to himself and his nation. 

“To be a good American I believe we need 
to be a living part of this country every 
moment of our lives—not necessarily agree- 
ing with everything being done, but being a 
living part of it,” he said. He does not believe 
that the American Indian is “the only Amer- 
ican or the real American,” but is confident 
that Indians can live up to his definition of 
citizenship, given the proper opportunity: 

He described Indian life and tradition and 
traced Indian history to explain the plight 
in which Indians find themselves today. Sta- 
tistics on educational levels, employment and 
income among Indian people supported his 
contention that Indians do have a problem. 

“I suggest to you,” he went on, “that the 
Indian problem is a mental attitude—a state 
of mind—and it remains for Indians to learn 
not only to live another way but to learn to 
use the tools of the dominant society.” 

“We as Indians, need to go more than half 
way when we enlist the aid of that part of 
the Americah community that can enable 
us to become a living part of our country,” 
he said. He suggested that advice of experts 
in money management and management of 
real estate be consulted, as well as those in 
the field of education, welfare, etc. 
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“It is true that we want to be understood 
as a race and as individuals, and we should 
help you understand us—but it also re- 
mains for us to understand you better, and 
you can help us do that,“ Old Coyote con- 
tinued. 

In outlining his challenge, the Crow leader 
pointed out that the poor who live in rural 
communities have been shortchanged when 
it comes to educational facilities. 

In laying down his challenge to MSU, Old 
Coyote used these words: 

“There is no simple solution for poverty, 
but for the first time in our history it is 
feasible to eliminate it, and only the will 
to do this is lacking. ... Large sums of 
money to aid the poverty stricken rural 
population have been appropriated, but too 
frequently such measures have not helped 
those farms and those communities where 
production is small.... 

“Those of us that are here and our State 
institutions can begin to work toward ef- 
fective government at all levels in order 
that we may begin to eradicate rural pov- 
erty in our own back yard. Changes in atti- 
tudes and approaches will be needed to do 
this. 

“We can provide leadership toward a con- 
certed effort for systematic and orderly 
planning for the development of our na- 
tional resources. This leadership should 
extend into redirecting of energies and atti- 
tudes of our citizens in a manner that em- 
braces all segments of our society.” 

This is the challenge that Dr. Johnson 
accepted for Montana State University. 


STRICTLY BIASED 
(By H. M. P.) 


Dr, Leon Johnson, president of Montana 
State University, is a quick-witted gentle- 
man, expert at the art of repartee. 

Members of his faculty commented last 
week that it looked as though he met his 
match—twice. The brothers Old Coyote, Hen- 
ry and Barney, are as fast with the comeback 
as is Dr. Johnson, and I wish I could remem- 
ber all the rapid replies that were bandied 
among the three of them. 

Even if I hadn’t been most eager to see 
Barney become Dr. Old Coyote, the conversa- 
tion would have been worth the trip! 

Friends of Barneys’ couldn’t help wonder- 
ing. Does his honorary degree entitle him to 
be called a medicine man now? 

Degree or not, Dr. Old Coyote has been 
making good medicine for his own people 
for a good many years now. When he says 
he considers his education and his other 
accomplishments a “license” to do more 
for others, he means just that. 

In his present position, he’s working for 
underprivileged youth of all races and creeds. 
Always he is an example to the rest of the 
nation of the very best type of American In- 
dian, who takes pride in his race and joy in 
the traditions of his people. 

All of Barney's family and friends were en- 
tertained very graciously by Montana State 
University. The number of graduate degrees 
that surrounded us was somewhat over- 
whelming. 

Henry was not in the least nonplussed. At 
one point he announced that he was entitled 
to use some letters after his name, too. They 
are F. B. I. he said, and went on to explain 
that this stands for full-blooded Indian. 

One story Barney told during his speech 
last Friday morning is worth repeating. He 
prefaced it by saying that Dr. Johnson's Nor- 
wegian aticestry and that MSU’s head came 
orginelly from Minnesota reminded him of 
this yarn. 

It seems that a religious group offered 
to present Bibles to all the pupils in a 
Minneapolis school district. School Board 
members were undecided about this gift. 
Finally one of them, Lars by name, offered 
to read the book carefully and report at 
the next meeting. 
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He returned the next month to say he'd 
been through the Bible from cover to cover. 
It's a pretty good book,” he announced, “but 
I don’t think I can recommend it for the 
children in our school district. The first part 
was all right, but along in the last part I 
noticed there was an awful lot about St. 
Paul—but not a word about Minneapolis!” 

Looks like last week’s editorial and last 
week’s column stirred up a lot of comment, 
much of which has come back to me. 

Most remarks on the editorial made in 
my hearing were complimentary, but I think 
it may have been misunderstood by some 
people, I didn’t say the City Council was 
right in its action. On the basis of rather 
incomplete knowledge, I am inclined to dis- 
agree with the Councils’ action. 

All I was really saying was that, right or 
wrong, our elected officials should make deci- 
sions free of financial pressure of any kind. 

As for the column, I've defended, compli- 
mented and praised Hardin schools. and 
Hardin teachers many times in this news- 
paper, and will continue to do so. 

This newspaper has been criticized often, 
and will, I am sure, be panned again and 
again—sometimes justifiably. 

But when I hear of any criticism which 
I feel is misinformed or unfair, I have a 
perfect right to defend the Tribune-Herald, 
and I'm not about to stop. 

One phrase—"He’s nuts’—in a rapidly 
written column, was probably unjustified. So 
T'll apologize for that. 

Some statements credited to teachers have 
been denied, And perhaps they were over- 
stated to me—or by me. I am still uncon- 
vinced, however, that everything I've been 
hearing from a variety of sources over the 
last few months is completely untrue. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Americans of 
Estonian descent recently observed the 
50th anniversary of the Declaration of 
the Independence of the Estonian Re- 
public. Their deep attachment to the 
spirit of freedom that animates all 
Amercians and that makes so repugnant 
the suppression of freedom in their 
homeland was most effectively stated in 
resolution adopted on this occasion by 
the Estonian Association of Lakewood, 
N.J. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, LAKEWOOD ESTONIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

We, Americans of Estonian ancestry, 
gathered on this 24th day of February 1968 
at the Estonian House in Jackson, New Jersey 
to obserye the 50th anniversary of the Proc- 
lamation of Independence of Estonia, and 
mindful of the fact that the homeland of our 
forefathers is still oppressed and suffering 
under the totalitarian rule of Soviet Rus- 
sia, declare the following: 

“Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

“Whereas the peoples of Estonia and the 
other Baltic countries of Latvia and Lithu- 
ania have been forcibly deprived of these 
rights by the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas it has been the firm and con- 
sistent policy of the Government of the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
the Baltic peoples for self-determination and 
national independence: 

“Now, therefore be it— 

“Resolved, That we Americans of Estonian 
descent reaffirm our adherence to the prin- 
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ciples for which the United States stands and 
pledge our support to the President and the 
Congress to achieve lasting peace, freedom, 
and justice in the world; also be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the President of 
the United States, in fulfillment of the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 416 
unanimously adopted by the Eighty-Ninth 
Congress, to direct the attention of world 
opinion at the United Nations and at other 
appropriate international forums to the 
denial of the rights of self-determination for 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania; also be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress 
to establish a permanent Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations; also be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the Postmaster 
General and the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory 
Committee to act favorably on the proposal 
calling for the issuance, in 1968, of a U.S. 
commemorative stamp to mark the 50th an- 
niversaries of the proclamations of independ- 
ence of the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania; also be it 

“Resolved, That we express our support 
to the President of the United States for his 
determined policy of resisting Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam and that we 
declare our solidarity with the American 
servicemen in Southeast Asia, among whom 
are our sons and brothers; and be it finally 

“Resolyed, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, the Governor 
of New Jersey, the U.S. Senators of New 
Jersey, the Representatives of the Third and 
Sixth Congressional Districts of New Jersey, 
the Postmaster General, the Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee, and the press.” 

Unanimously adopted on the 24th day of 
February 1968. 

JULIUS KANGUR, 
President. 
Epa TREUMUTH, 
Secretary. 
JUHAN SIMONSON, 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] spoke on February 28 at the 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in Dal- 
las, Tex. In his remarks, Senator PEARSON 
discussed the need to redevelop rural 
America through the creation of better 
job opportunities, better educational fa- 
cilities, and better housing and health 
facilities. One approach to the redevelop- 
ment which he emphasized is the enact- 
ment of S. 2134, the Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act, which he and I cosponsored 
last year. Because I feel that his remarks 
on this subject are timely, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES 

I have discussed the general subject of 
rural development before a number of differ- 
ent audiences, but in all frankness I must 
say that I can think of no other place where 
a discussion of this subject is more appro- 
priate than at a gathering of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, For 
in modern times, few other efforts have made 
a more positive contribution to the economic 
development and social improvement of rural 
America than the work of the REA Co-ops. 
And I fully anticipate that this positive con- 
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tribution will continue into the future and, 
indeed, will grow in importance. 

Let me begin my remarks by pointing to a 
paradox; Almost every economic indicator 
would suggest that rural America is better 
off today than in 1935 when the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration was established. 
One such indicator is the fact that only 10 
percent of the farms were electrified in 1935, 
but today that figure is 98 percent. Yet des- 
pite the record of apparent progress it is no 
exaggeration to say that rural America is in 
deep and serious trouble today. 

Let me cite some statistics to demonstrate 
this paradox. In 1936 the per capita income 
of farmers was only 40 percent of the per 
capita income of non farmers. In 1966 farm- 
ers still trailed, but the gap had been nar- 
rowed; the average farmer’s income being 72 
percent of the average non farmer's income. 
Now we would all agree that there shouldn't 
be any gap, but on the other hand, no one 
can deny that these particular statistics do 
show progress. 

However, we have to probe deeper to un- 
derstand what's happening in agriculture. 
And I think the most significant fact we 
have to take note of is that while individual 
farmer income has gone up gradually over 
the past few decades, the actual number of 
farmers has gone down dramatically. In 1935 
the farm population was 32 million, today 
the farm population numbers only 11 mil- 
lion; a decline of 70 percent! 

Thus whereas the total income earned by 
agricultural as a whole is less today than in 
the late 1940’s and early 1950's, individual 
farm income has shown some increase simply 
because there are so far fewer people left on 
farm to divide up the agriculture income 
pie. 
Now I have used farm statistics simply to 
demonstrate a point. But I don’t want to 
limit my comments to agriculture. I want 
to talk about the total rural community and 
I would include here, in addition to farms, 
most rural orientated towns and cities, even 
many which have populations as high as 
thirty or forty thousand. 

Somewhat the same thing that is hap- 
pening on the farm is occurring in many of 
our rural towns. In many areas the out 
migration of people has been so great that 
hundreds of the smaller towns are literally 
dying. And thousands of other towns have 
ceased to grow and are just barely holding 
their own. 

Now as all of you know, this condition of 
rural America isn’t new. It is several decades 
old, but within the past year there has been 
a great deal of talk in Washington and 
across the country about the necessity of an 
economic and social revitalization of rural 
America. 

Thus we have another paradox. 

While rural America has been plagued with 
problems for many years it is the great 
trouble in the cities which has finally caused 
the nation as a whole to more clearly see 
and understand the difficulties of the coun- 
tryside and small towns. 

The headlines of the past two or three 
years have made all of us painfully aware 
of the gigantic social and economic problems 
of urban America. And the term, “crisis of 
the cities“ has come into common usage—a 
crisis described in terms of festering slums, 
rising crime rates, disintegrating families, 
chronic unemployment, racial tension, con- 
gested streets, polluted air and contaminated 
water. 

We have now begun to recognize that many 
of these problems can be traced to the over- 
crowding of people and the excessive concen- 
tration of industry into a few great metro- 
politan centers. 

We are now beginning to realize that one 
of the most sensible and effective approaches 
to dealing with the crisis of the cities is to 
devise programs which will have the effect, 
hopefully, of slowing down or at least better 
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controlling the great rural to urban migra- 
tion. 

The long, hot urban summer of 1967 has 
proven to be something of a catalyst, and 
we have begun to accept the idea that as we 
attempt to deal with the crisis of the cities 
the challenge is not simply to make the cities 
more efficient and more livable for more 
and more people, but how to keep more and 
more people from crowding into them, 

Faith in the old assumption that the mi- 
gration of the rural poor to the city repre- 
sents the first step up the ladder of eco- 
nomic opportunity and social advancement 
has been shattered. Instead of economic sal- 
vation, the rural poor too often find tene- 
ments, unemployment and welfare. And ill- 
equipped to resist the depersonalizing forces 
of the city, their sense of responsibility is 
dulled and they are demoralized by the 
contagion of the slum environment. 

The rural exodus is not, of course, com- 
posed only of the poor and unskilled. It 
catches up in its movement the talented 
youth and the highly educated. The bright, 
the young, the ambitious turn to the city 
for the economic and social opportunities 
lacking in their home communities. Thus, 
rural communities are being bled of their 
best human talent and most productive eco- 
nomic resources, in a cycle that continually 
feeds upon itself, The loss of productive peo- 
ple means a loss of productive income, and, 
equally important, the loss of the initiative 
and leadership so necessary to the prevention 
of further community stagnation, Ironical- 
ly, the rural areas are subsidizing the cities 
by the continuing export of their educated 
youth. 

As a result, thousands of rural communi- 
ties are in deep trouble and many are facing 
the prospect of virtual extinction. And when 
@ rural community dies, a valuable and ir- 
replaceable part of the nation dies. 

The forces which underlie the massive 
urbanization of this country are indeed sym- 
bols of progress. But the festering slums, 
polluted air and monotonous suburbs, on the 
one hand and the deserted farms and rural 
ghost towns on the other are damning testi- 
mony of our failure to diffuse this progress 
throughout the entire population. 

Thus the whole question of our rural- 
urban balance has come to be seen in a new 
light. And because more and more people are 
not satisfied with what they see, a great na- 
tional debate has begun centering on the 
question of how we can better control and 
moderate the rural migration to the cities. 
And I think it is accurate to say that a na- 
tional concensus of a need for an economic 
and social revitalization of America has 
developed. 

This growing national debate is most en- 
couraging. But at the same time, I think all 
of us here today mu-t recognize that there is 
a real danger that we won't get past the talk- 
ing stage, that we won’t take the really hard 
firm actions that are necessary. 

I recognize, of course, that because the 
problems are so great, more study and debate 
are necessary. But we must do more than 
talk. We must begin to act. We can and should 
take these steps now: 

First, we must shore up farm prices and 
prepare to rewrite our present farm programs, 
when they expire next year to better assure 
the preservation of the family farm system 
of agriculture. 

Second, we must improve rural education, 
expand rural housing and provide additional 
and improved public services and facilities 
needed to support new industries. 

Third, we must write into law a bill passed 
by the Senate last year to create a Commis- 
sion on Balanced Economic Development. 

Fourth, I would urge speedy enactment 
of the Rural Job Development Act introduced 
last year by Senator Harris and me. Unless 
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we can actually create upwards of 500,000 
new jobs each year in our rural communi- 
ties, nothing else we do will have any mean- 
ingful or lasting effect. 

I believe the Rural Job Development Act 
would serve as a good beginning. The bill 
would provide a series of tax incentives, in- 
cluding a tax credit on building and ma- 
chinery and an accelerated depreciation al- 
lowance to new businesses and industries 
locating in rural areas. 

I want to emphasize that the bill would 
apply to almost all rural areas: And not just 
the really poverty stricken areas. And I 
think this is extremely important because 
so many of the existing rural development 
programs are concentrated in but a few 
restricted geographical areas. But there are 
many rural areas which need help even 
though they don’t fit the poverty stricken 
category. In fact it is in these areas that you 
find the greatest potential for economic de- 
velopment and the proper incentives are 
available. 

Another great advantage of the bill is that 
it does not involve a direct cash subsidy. And 
this is an extremely important factor in 
today’s tight budget situation. Moreover, if 
the bill really works as we believe it will, 
the new wages and income created will gen- 
erate a new flow of tax revenue to the Treas- 
ury that will more than offset the revenue 
lost through the tax incentives. 

Now I would be the first to say, and I am 
sure Senator Harris would agree, that this 
bill certainly won't solve all the problems of 
rural America. 

But I believe its enactment would be a 
solid, constructive beginning in our efforts 
to strengthen our rural communities. And to 
strengthen our rural communities will truly 
be a strengthening of the country as a whole. 

In closing I want to pay tribute to the 
great contribution that the leadership of the 
NRECA has made in helping to call to the 
nation’s attention the urgent necessity for 
revitalizing rural America. Clyde Ellis in 
particular has performed a most valuable 
service in this respect. 

Now as I have said, meeting the challenge 
that faces us will not be easy and the effort 
to revitalize rural America will necessarily 
involve many approaches and many groups. 
But surely the REA cooperatives will be mak- 
ing one of the most valuable contributions. 

Because of your intimate knowledge of 
rural America you are eminently qualified 
to exercise effective leadership. 

In addition as all of you well know, elec- 
trical service is an absolutely basic com- 
ponent of economic development. And in 
many areas the REA cooperatives are best 
qualified to provide this vital service. Thus 
I believe that the REA cooperation not only 
can but must play an expanded role in the 
strengthening of rural America. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN AND GRANT APPLICATIONS 
FOR WATER AND SEWER PROJ- 
ECTS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Farmers Home Administration State di- 
rector in Arkansas has sent me informa- 
tion on the status of loan and grant ap- 
plications for water and sewer projects 
in my State. He states that because the 
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volume of applications on hand is so 
large in relation to funds available, the 
agency has established a processing 
schedule to apportion an inadequate 
supply of funds. According to the State 
director, this processing schedule has 
been developed in order that first, the 
best use may be made of available loan 
and grant funds; second, applications 
for which funds are available may be 
processed in the most expeditious man- 
ner; and third, applicants for whom 
there are no funds available at this time 
may be so informed. 

Applications have been assigned to 
three categories: 

First. Projects which have been au- 
thorized for approval but cannot be ap- 
proved until additional loan and grant 
funds are made available. The total 
amounts for this category are: Grants, 
$1,322,410; loans, $3,595,540. 

Second. Projects that have been 
“scheduled for processing” include addi- 
tional applications, which together with 
those projects already authorized, will 
not exceed 200 percent of the loan and 
grant funds available in this fiscal year. 
Totals for this category are: Grants, 
$684,200; loans, $6,311,170. 

Third. Projects “not scheduled for 
processing.” This category includes ap- 
plications which cannot be scheduled for 
processing due to lack of funds. Totals 
for this category are: Grants, $6,998,766; 
loans, $13,932,099. 

The total amount of funds involved 
in all three of these categories is $32,- 
844,185, over half of which comes from 
the third category, those projects “not 
scheduled for processing.” 

Mr. President, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration does an excellent job in 
my State. Its State director, Mr. Her- 
man Hankins, is most cooperative. 
Without the help of this agency many 
small towns and communities in Ark- 
ansas would be without adequate water 
and sewer systems, and such facilities 
are basic to the economic development 
of any region or community. 

Arkansas has a great need for eco- 
nomic development. Its per capita in- 
come is well below the national average. 
There are many economically depressed 
areas in the State. All but six counties 
of the State have qualified for and have 
become part of seven newly organized 
economic development districts assisted 
by the Department of Commerce. Half 
of the State is eligible for the program 
of the Ozarks Regional Development 
Commission. 

The immediate need of the people of 
my State for economic development as- 
sistance is being delayed because of a 
war halfway around tue globe, which is 
costing the American taxpayers over $30 
billion a year and with little prospect for 
success. 
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The backlog of FHA water and sewer 
applications indicated by the second and 
third categories above is a result of un- 
availability of funds, and is just one 
more example of how the Vietnam war 
is hindering the implementation of 
worthwhile domestic programs. It is sig- 
nificant to note that the total amounts 
for all of these FHA projects in Arkansas, 
including the more than half that are 
“not scheduled for processing” would re- 
quire less money than it is currently 
taking to finance the war in Vietnam for 
10 hours—and more than 72 percent is 
for loans which would be repaid with 
interest. 

And, Mr. President, that is not taking 
into account what I would consider to 
be the real cost of the war in Vietnam, 
the national sacrifices over and above 
the tax money paid out—the tragic loss 
of thousands of young American lives, 
the sidelining of other urgent domestic 
programs, including the incalculable cost 
to our educational system. 

Congress has been attentive to the 
needs of economically depressed areas 
and has expressed its desires in many 
recent legislative enactments such as the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act, the Economic Opportunity 
Act, and amendments to the Farmers 
Home Administration Act; but the im- 
plementation of these laws has been 
frustrated by the staggering cost of the 
Vietnam war. 

The Arkansas State Legislature, like- 
wise aware of this diversion of Federal 
resources for the war, a year ago passed 
a resolution—House Resolution 12—ask- 
ing Congress to reconsider the reason for 
U.S. participation in the Vietnam war. 

I have stated repeatedly that I think 
we should revise our national priorities. 
We must weigh the costs and benefits of 
involvement in foreign wars against the 
costs and benefits of strengthening our 
domestic economy and solving domestic 
problems. We must weigh the costs and 
benefits of going to the moon against the 
costs and benefits of rehabilitating our 
cities. We must weigh the costs and bene- 
fits of the supersonic transport, which 
will propel a fortunate few across the At- 
lantic in 2 or 3 hours, against the costs 
and benefits of economic development, 
slum clearance, and school construction. 

We must weigh the benefits and con- 
sider the awesome disparity between the 
$904 billion we have spent on military 
power since World War II and the $96 
billion we have invested in education, 
health, welfare, housing, and community 
development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the data received by me from 
the FHA State Director be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATUS OF ASSOCIATION LOAN AND GRANT APPLICATIONS, WATER AND SEWER, AS OF JAN, 1, 1968—ARKANSAS 


County and name of project 


Ashley: 
1 0 T Pe a 


Town of Fountain Hill 
Baxter: City of Cotter 


Facility Grant 
Sos rL 1 $13, 000 
ä — S cone ts A 43, 000 
3 8 182, 000 


Loan 


Comment 


$13,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
„000 Do. 
275, 000 Do. 
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STATUS OF ASSOCIATION LOAN AND GRANT APPLICATIONS, WATER AND SEWER, AS OF JAN. 1, 1968—ARKANSAS—Continued 


CxXIV——-315—Part 4 


County and name of project Facility Grant Loan Comment 
Benton: 
. eee Cn ͤ ̃œ QA ĩ⅛ 0⅛il˙in!!!. 17, 300 27,050 Authorized; awaiting funds. 

City of Gentry._.....-.-.--.---- +s Non „000 Scheduled for processing. 
South Gentry Water Association. None , 000 Do. 

Francis Park Water Association None 175, 000 Do. 
City of Centerton 123, 800 160,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
City of Sulphur Spr 117, 000 117, 000 0. 
A ‘own of Avoca... None 122,000 Scheduled for processing. 
ra 
City of Thornton None 180,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
City of Hermitage 74, 418 103, 981 Do. tk 
9 Town of Harrell 1, 000 43,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
arrol: 
// A EE a Water and sewer.. ------------ None 546,000 Authorized; awaiting determination of private financing. 
City of Green forest. ae ti None 280, 000. Scheduled tor processing. 
7 75 Chicot County Water Associatio None 100, 000 Do. 
ark: 
City of Amity. 88, 4 110,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
City of Gurdon -- 190, 000 „000 Not scheduled for processing. 
1 WA EEE Oe N 48, 000 76,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
City of tt.. None 358,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
Town of Datto. , 000 32, 000 Do. 
City of Pollard. , 000 50, 000 Do. 
Town of NMimmogs 74, 000 75, 000 Do. 
Cloburne:ns ow0ot Higden. Ji . A eas eal ow , 000 314,000 Scheduled for processing. 
Columbia; Walker Water Association None 64, 000 Do. 
e ee eee 35, 000 40,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
ra 7 
‘own of Boo . Sewer... 50, 000 80,000 Authorized; awaiting funds, 
. None 400.000 Schad led for processi 
one . u n 
„ 50,000 Not scheduled for Pe 
None 120,000 Scheduled for processing. 
No 443, 000 Do. 
188, 250 251,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
Crittenden; 
Sunset Water Association, Inc. 50, 000 50, 000 Do. 
è Town of GIHmore 50, 000 50, 000 Do. 
ross: 
City of Hickory Ridge. 22, 100 95,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
Town of Cherry Valley. None 176,000 Scheduled for processing. 
City of Parkin........ None 400,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
5 35 % Ac E 0, 000 70, 000 Do. 
rew: 
A A E T S S L AE ͤ E E SS $40, 000 $108,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
30, 700 49, 700 Do. 
86, 345 86, 345 Do. 
354, 000 359,000 Scheduled for processing. 
547, 000 565,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
16, 880 71, 500 Do. 
45, 000 50, 000 Do. 
None 275,870 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
50, 000 110,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
111, 500 115,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
45, 000 158,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
ne: 
Oak Grove Water Users Association 64, 000 95, 000 Do. 
Walcott Stanford & Light Water Users Association. 101, 764 101, 764 Do. 
Town of Delaplaine—ꝛ „000 42, 000 Do. 

own of Fulton. 142, 600 170,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
Town of Perrytown.- one 34,050 Not scheduled for processing. 
Bois D'Arc Water Use: None 8,250 Scheduled for processing. 
Town of Washington. 000 50,000 Not scheduled for processing. 

HOWAID ONY ME NURSING: conc cele .... None 607, 480 Do. 
Independence: 

MMI WEEN esa opt tase nae et tue ar ba E 54, 700 160,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
Pfeiffer Water Users Association... i None 89,400 Scheduled for processing. 
Town of Magness- .-..-.--------- s 43,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
Town of Pleasant Plains 490, 000 900, 000 Do. : 

i N of Sulphur Rock 90, 050 125, 000 Do. 
zard: 
Town of Mount Pleasant.. 21,350 38,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
j Pe of Guion „500 65, 500 Not scheduled for processing. 
jackson: 
/ ↄ 0 ˙ r VOTAN 34, 270 34,270 Authorized: awaiting funds. 
City of Campbell Station 19, 390 25, 530 Do. 
Town of Tupelo... 40, 000 55,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
% ͤ⁵Ä˙ßr,P f. .. d „000 25, 000 Do. 
Jefferson: 
Town of Sherrill 37, 350 54, 150 Do. 
Town of Wabbaseka_ 37, 700 63, 300 Do. 
3 City of Bradley None 200,000 Scheduled for processing. 
wrence : 
Town of Ravenden 31, 300 55,000 Authorized: awaiting funds. 
Town of Strawberry. None 46,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
Town of Lynn 2 33, 840 48, 660 Do. 
F RAT N EE S S a 107, 000 124, 000 Do. 
Les: í 
P er mm 40, 000 40,000 Do. 
Town of Aubrey IDE 50, 000 52, 000 Do. 
Town of Moo 80, 000 80, 000 Do. 
Lincoln: City of Grady. None 338,000 Scheduled for processing. 
Loa: Town of Scranton... 33, 700 61, 00 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
noke: 
Town of Co 66, 500 66,500 Not scheduled for processing. 
Aee of Humno! 70, 000 70,000 Do. 
arion: 
City of Flippin- - -<23 5: 89,100 184,900 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
Town of Summit None 109,000 Scheduled tor processing. 
Town of Bull Shoals. __ ._ None 262, 000. Not scheduled for processing. 
City of Yellville. 22... 170, 000 170, 000 Do. £ 
Miller: Mandeville Water Corp 61,000 64, 000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
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STATUS OF ASSOCIATION LOAN AND GRANT APPLICATIONS, WATER AND SEWER, AS OF JAN. 1, 1968—ARKANSAS—Continued 


County and name of project Facility Grant Loan Comment 
Mississippi: 
City 0 Wilson None 384, 5 Do. 
Town of Joiner. None 200,000 Scheduled for processing. 
Town of Manila None 122,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
Driver-Grider Water Users Association None 133,000 Scheduled for processing. 
Whitten Water Association 75, 000 75,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
Town of Luxor 120, 000 211, 000 Do. 
Missco Water Association. 270, 000 , 450, 000 Do. 
Town of Keiser.. 146, 000 152, 000 Do. 
Town of Dell. 117, 300 130, 800 Do. 
Town of Burde! 56, 000 57, 000 Do. 
Birdsong Water Association. 32, 000 32, 000 Do. 
momce: OMNI E T AEA, SES AA AS 69,579 72, 000 Do. 
4 N 
100, 000 100, 000 Do. 
114, 600 220,400 Authorized; awaiting funds, 
35, 000 35,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
d niaan 
, 0 ul r n 
11, 000 28. 000 Do. si 
None 300,000 Scheduled for processing. 
i None 290, 000 Do. 
e: 
Pi Town of Antoine. 95, 000 98,000 Authorized; awaiting funds. 
ba City of Murfreesboro. None 330,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
'oinsett: 
ity of an A E E E E E E S None 122, 000 Do. 
Payneway Water Association..............-------------- None 63,000 Scheduled for processing. 
E aca RE a aaaea pa „500 102,719 Not scheduled for processing. 
Town of Coe. None 


Searcy: C 
Sebastian 


Sevier: 
d ata A r 
ene 


Sharp: 
to %%“ E N E 


Own of Smackover 
Highway 82 Water Association. 
Faircrest Water Association 

Van Buren: 


%% VVA TATA ON EE N GS 


Washington: 


/ / / A AEE NELE 


City of Prairie Grove... 
Town of Tontitown. 


Town of Letons 

a sala %%% 00006 

ell: 

City of Danville 

Centerville Rural Water Associatior 
own 


* eee for processing. 
55, 000 Not scheduled for processing. 
45, 000 Do. 


5, 
125, 000 Do. 
125, 000 Do. 
185, 000 Do, 
250, 000 Do. 
$111,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
530,500 Scheduled for processing. 
200,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
60, 000 Do. 
102, 500 Do. 


115,000 Scheduled for processing. 
153,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
60, 000 Do. 


56,000 Authorized; awaiting funds, 
191, 000 Do. 


47,500 Do. 
27,500 Do. 
150,000 Not scheduled for processing, 
88.888 E u! r processing, 
% p 
0. 
153, 750 Do. 
20, 000 Do. 
Do. 


53,600 Authorized; awaiting funds. 

70,900 Scheduled for processing 
210,000 Not scheduled for processing. 
125 000 Scheduled for processing. 
117,000 Not scheduled for processing. 


76,000 Scheduled for processing. 
170,000 Not 5 for processing. 


42, 400 

60, 000 Do. 

46, 000 Do. 

49, 000 Do. 

153,120 Scheduled for processi 

138, 000 Do. 3 85 

12.000 Not scheduled fo processin 
r 

75, 000 Do. € 

122, 000 Do. 


MARYLAND SMALL BUSINESSES 
COMPETE IN WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, all too 
often, when we think of exporting in 
world markets, we think of giant inter- 
national corporations as the only com- 
panies big enough to compete on a global 
basis. This is not necessarily true, how- 
ever, aS was demonstrated recently by 
three small firms in Maryland. As one 
part of President Johnson’s efforts to 
help expand American exports, the U.S. 


Department of Commerce offers a num- 
ber of services to make it easier for 
American companies to display their 
products before potential buyers around 
the world. The three small companies in 
Maryland took advantage of the export 
expansion program. They benefited 
themselves through the sales they made, 
and they benefited the Nation because 
exports help our international balance 
of payments and strengthen the U.S. 
dollar. 

Hygrodynamics, Inc., of Silver Spring, 


went to the Environmental Test Equip- 
ment Show in London, last fall. The firm 
exhibited its humidity measuring and 
control systems. Company projections of 
sales directly resulting from the show 
come to $20,000 over the next 12 months. 

Tate Architectural Products, of Balti- 
more, took part in an office machine and 
data processing equipment show in 
Stockholm, last September. Although 
new to this market, the firm made floor 
sales of $15,000—and 12 months projec- 
tion of future sales arising from the 
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pers a show come to an additional 
30,000. 

Automatic Service Computer, at the 
same show, introduced a data retrieval 
and editing system. The Baltimore com- 
pany was new to exporting up until the 
Stockholm exhibition. The firm signed 
up a sales agent to handle its product, 
and it estimates that about $20,000 in 
exports will be realized as a direct result 
of the Stockholm show. 

I congratulate these Maryland small 
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businesses for their success in the world 
export market. 


REPORTS ON FOREIGN CURREN- 
CIES AND U.S. DOLLARS USED BY 
COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL 
AND SPACE SCIENCES AND COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS IN 1967 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
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of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized by those com- 
mittees in 1967 in connection with for- 
eign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, U.S. SENATE, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 


DEC. 31, 1967 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency or U.S. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
James Gamble: 
Australia Australian dollar 12. 00 13.37 8. 00 8.91 5, 00 5.57 3.00 3. 28. 00 31.19 
New Caledonia 3 375. Rs k 00. 00 111.40 50. 00 55.70 695. 00 774. 23 
Fij? 84 00 28. 00 31.19 11.00 12. 25 129. 00 143. 70 
17. 35 228. 03 139. 88 29. 20 2, 500. 85 510, 03 
24, 1, 124.70 282. 
Ree TM 1,741.95 
Amount 
0 ⁰ AAT ⁰——•—[— p ——TT½TTT ꝶp̃ a teenie a tae tino ͤ — ð N a 1. 741. 95 


FEBRUARY 28, 1968. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS BY THE COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, U.S. SENATE, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 


Name and country 


Eilene Galloway: 
France. 


Name of currency 


AND DEC. 31, 1967 


1 To and from France and to and from Yugoslavia bought by the State Department with German marks. 


Lodging Meals Transportation Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent equivalent 
currency or US. currency or U.S. currency or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
36. 60 191.90 
30. 00 282. 80 
31.78 80. 41 
798. 99 798. 99 
985.75 985.75 
31.59 31.59 
F 2, 371. 44 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency: (O.S: dollar equivalent). .-.3 5.202 A N E A vemwin y ane deca ben Seem . 2,371.44 


FEBRUARY 29, 1968. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


A PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 


PEACE PARK IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, for 
many years, officials and citizens, both 
Mexicans and Americans, have discussed 
the possibility of the establishment of an 
international peace park in the vicinity 
of Columbus, N. Mex., just across the 
border from Las Palomas, Mexico. This is 
the point where Pancho Villa crossed 
into the United States during the Mexi- 
can Revolution in the early 1900’s. We 
can now be proud of the fine relationship 
that has grown between our country and 
Mexico based on mutual help, trust, and 
understanding, and such a peace park 
would strengthen this relationship. 

During the second session of the 28th 
Legislature of New Mexico, the State 
Senate passed a memorial urging Con- 


gress and the National Park Service to 
give consideration to the establishment 
of this park. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Memorial No. 7, passed by the New Mex- 
ico State Senate, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SENATE MEMORIAL 7 
A memorial requesting the Congress of the 

United States and the National Park Serv- 

ice to consider the establishment of an in- 

ternational peace park between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States of 

America in the vicinity of Columbus, New 

Mexico 

Whereas, the relationship between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States of 
America, sharing a common border, has been, 


for many years, one that is based on mutual 
help, trust and understanding; and 

Whereas, the interests of these two great 
countries are common to one another and 
in times of stress both have had the same 
goal; and 

Whereas, in these times of international 
dispute and worry, it can be a satisfaction 
to every Mexican and every American citi- 
zen that the relationship between the two 
countries is one based on peaceful coopera- 
tion and trust; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of the State of New Mexico that it respectful- 
ly requests the U.S. Congress, the national 
park service in Washington and the south- 
western regional office of the national park 
service to consider the establishment of an 
international peace park between the Repub- 
lic of Mexico and the United States of Amer- 
ica in the vicinity of Columbus, New Mexico, 
as a symbol of the relationship of the two 
countries; and 


/ 
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Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be sent to the New Mexico delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States, to 
the director of the national park service and 
to the director of the southwestern regional 
Office of the national park service, 

Signed and sealed at the Capitol, in the 
City of Santa Fe. 

E. LER FRANCIS, 
President, New Mexico Senate, 
JUANITA PINO, 
Chief Clerk, New Mexico Senate, 


JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine of March 3, 
1968, contained an article entitled ‘““Dep- 
uty President for Domestic Affairs,” writ- 
ten by Patrick Anderson. It applies to 
Joseph A. Califano, Jr., who, in his un- 
obtrusive, effective, efficient way, has 
been able to do a great deal to bring the 
President's program in the domestic area 
to the attention of the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and the American 
people as a whole. 

Joe Califano is a hard-working young 
man -from Brooklyn. He received his 
metal-testing apprenticeship for his 
present responsibilities in the Defense 
Department under former Secretary 
Robert McNamara. He has shown him- 
self to be a tower of strength to the Pres- 
ident in the field of domestic affairs and 
related matters, and is entitled to a great 
deal of credit for the significant achieve- 
ments of this administration in the field 
of domestic affairs. His unostentatious 
manner, his keen knowledge of the issues 
confronting the Nation and his under- 
standing of the sensitivities of others, 
make Joe Califano not only one of most 
effective men in Government but also 
one of the most respected. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Deputy PRESIDENT FoR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


(By Patrick Anderson, a Washington polit- 
ical writer, author of the forthcoming “The 
Presidents’ Men: A Study of Recent White 
House Advisers’’) 


WASHINGTON.—Ever since Franklin Roose- 
velt began the expansion of the White House 
staff into the large, influential institution 
we know today, it has been an accepted fact 
of Washington life that the President's top- 
ranking assistant—all protestations of a 
“passion for anonymity” notwithstanding— 
will fall heir to generous portions of both 
power and glory. His power is precarious, 
his glory may turn to notoriety, but his posi- 
tion always carries the potential for far- 
reaching influence on national affairs. So 
it was with Rexford Tugwell, Tom Corcoran 
and Harry Hopkins during the Roosevelt 
era; with Clark Clifford under Truman; with 
Sherman Adams in Eisenhower's White 
House, with Ted Sorensen in the Kennedy 
years, and with Bill Moyers until his resigna- 
tion from President Johnson's staff early 
last year. 

Joseph A. Califano Jr., the 86-year-old, 
Brooklyn-born lawyer who is today Mr. John- 
son's most influential White House assistant, 
is in the odd position of approaching these 
illustrious predecessors in power while lag- 
ging well behind them in glory. If you are 
neither a Washingtonian nor a politician, 
you can be forgiven if you have never heard 
of Califano. His round, forgettable face has 
graced no newsmagazine covers, as Moyers’ 
and Sorensen’s did; he has not become the 
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center of violent political criticism, as did 
Adams, Tugwell and Hopkins. 

Yet in the past year, with no fanfare, 
Califano has come to be, in function if not 
in title, the Deputy President for Domestic 
Affairs—a fact amply documented in the 
events of recent months. Califano’s office was 
the focal point for the development of the 
President's State of the Union Message and 
thus for the Administration’s 1968 legisla- 
tive program. He and his staff have been 
entrusted with shaping the various Presi- 
dential messages—on economics, education, 
civil rights, crime—that go to Congress in 
the wake of the State of the Union Address. 
It was Califano who declared on behalf of 
the President that “the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is not an instrument to oppress and 
punish unpopular views,” thus overruling 
Selective Service Director Lewis Hershey’s 
willingness to let draft boards punish anti- 
war demonstrators by induction. When draft 
deferments for graduate students were abol- 
ished, it was Califano, together with Special 
Assistant Douglass Cater, who was instru- 
mental in obtaining the provision that will 
allow students already in graduate school to 
complete work on their degrees, And it was 
Califano who was named the President's co- 
ordinator for Government-wide efforts to 
solve the balance of payments problem. Cali- 
fano’s performance has moved his onetime 
boss, former Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara, to call him “the man who, next 
to the President, has contributed more than 
any other individual in our country to the 
conception, formulation and implementation 
of the program for the Great Society.” The 
attitude of Johnson himself was indicated 
at a Cabinet meeting in 1966 when he an- 
nounced that Califano was in charge of put- 
ting together the proposed Department of 
Transportation—and added, for emphasis: 
“When Joe speaks, that’s my voice you hear!” 

The position Califano holds reflects a trend 
in Presidential administration that has vast- 
ly accelerated since F.D.R.’s days, It is rooted 
in the fact that the Presidency has become 
an impossible job, Even for as hard-working 
a President as Mr. Johnson, there is not 
enough time in the day to be commander in 
chief, chief of state, chief executive, chief 
legislator and party chief. He must set priori- 
ties on his time and delegate authority ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Johnson’s two immediate predecessors 
were far more interested in forelgn than 
domestic affairs and delegated considerable 
power in the later area, Eisenhower to Adams 
and Kennedy to Sorensen, 

If he had a choice, Mr. Johnson would no 
doubt devote most of his time and energy 
to domestic affairs, but he can’t do that and 
also direct the war and his re-election fight. 
He must rely upon his Cabinet executives; 
and, insofar as he thinks they need advice, 
supervision or coordination from the White 
House, he must put a great deal of trust in 
someone like Califano, 

Califano’s job must be considered on sev- 
eral levels, To begin with, he is, in domestic 
matters, an omni-present White House trou- 
bleshooter. On a given day he may accept, 
reject or modify a departmental legislative 
proposal, negotiate with Congressional lead- 
ers on another proposal, brief the press on 
a new domestic program, thrash out some 
poverty-program dispute with a big-city 
Democratic mayor, mediate a disagreement 
between two Cabinet members, prod top- 
level bureaucrats throughout the Govern- 
ment and finally, over a late dinner in the 
President's private dining room, report to Mr. 
Johnson on all these matters and a dozen 
more. 

This aspect of his role comes to a head 
with the work on the State of the Union 
Message and the individual Presidential mes- 
sages that follow. This is the roughest pe- 
riod of the year,” he said recently, “Seven 
full days a week, always late into the night; 
100 telephone calls a day.” 

In addition to working out the details of 
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the messages with representatives of differ- 
ent—and sometimes competing—agencies, he 
does much of the writing of some mi 

that on the cities, for example. Others he 
edits. He briefs Congressional committee 
chairmen on the substance of messages in 
their fields, then goes on to perform the 
same service for the press. 

Califano is also deeply involved in two 
little understood but highly important 
aspects of Mr. Johnson’s attempts to tune 
up the machinery of government. First, Call- 
fano is both the chief implementer and the 
symbol of the effort to apply McNamara’s 
systems-analysis techniques, so effective at 
the Pentagon since 1961, to the domestic 
agencies of government. Second, Califano has 
assembled a little-known, five-man staff with 
which he hopes to bring to the domestic side 
of government the same sharp-eyed White 
House supervision that McGeorge Bundy's 
National Security Council staff brought to 
foreign affairs in 1961-66. 

Why has Califano, with all these trappings 
of power, failed to achieve anything like the 
celebrity of his famous predecessors? One 
reason, of course, is the President’s habit of 
reminding his assistants that there is only 
one man in the White House running for 
office; they are understandably cautious 
about seeming to seek credit or publicity. 
But the most important reason for Califano’s 
anonymity seems to be an absence of those 
dramatic personal elements so beloved by the 
imagemakers. 

Superficially, at least, Califano is a rather 
ordinary young man. He is neither hand- 
some nor unattractive, neither tall nor short, 
neither curt in the manner of a Sherman 
Adams nor aggressively charming in the style 
of a Tom Corcoran. He dresses tastefully but 
conventionally, He is intelligent but not 
intellectual. His conversation is relaxed, in- 
formed, wry and relatively candid, but not 
sparkling, self-searching, surprising or mem- 
orable. He is not the stuff of which legends 
are made. One friend, asked for stories about 
Califano, said, “There aren't any stories 
about Joe; he just gets things done.” And 
that is the important point about Califano: 
beneath his unexceptional exterior lurks an 
exceptional talent, something close to a 
genius, for getting things done. 

This, is, of course, the one talent that 
Lyndon Johnson most admires—the one 
that, over the years, he has sought out and 
encouraged in such diverse young men as 
John Connally and Walter Jenkins, Bobby 
Baker and Bill Moyers. Despite the difference 
in their ages and backgrounds, Califano and 
the President have one basic quality in com- 
mon: they are action-oriented men, men 
with a taste for the tangible, the immediate. 
Thus Califano has increasingly become a 
Presidential companion and soundingboard, 
from early in the morning until late at night. 

It would be too simple to polarize Johnson 
and Califano as Texas-style politician and 
McNamara-style manager—for Johnson is 
not ignorant of management and Califano is 
not innocent of politics—yet their relation- 
ship does often divide along those lines. Not 
long ago, for example, Califano suggested 
to the President that, from the point of view 
of efficiency, it would make sense to. appoint 
for each major city a Federal expediter with 
authority to coordinate all the Federal pro- 
grams operating in that city. But the Presi- 
dent argued that to set up, in effect, a Fed- 
eral “mayor” in a city would be political 
dynamite; increased efficiency would have to 
be achieved in some less explosive manner, 

When the proposed anticrime bill came 
to the White House from the Justice Depart- 
ment, it seemed to Califano to overempha- 
size worthy but intangible goals, such as 
strengthening court procedures. Califano in- 
jected into the bill many more visible bene- 
fits—money' for. police training and equip- 
ment, for example—that pleased the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Johnson, also likes his legislative 
proposals to have snappy, positive-sounding 
names (as a White House alde asks, Who 
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can be against the truth-in-lending bill?”). 
Apparently, in Mr. Johnson's view, Califano 
had been laggard in this regard on what his 
office was calling the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act. One day the President said, 
“Joe, call that the Safe Streets Act; that’s 
what the people want—safe streets.” Thus 
was born the Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act of 1967. 

` Califano’s work often reflects Johnson’s 
belief that the Federal Government is not 
doing enough with its existing authority. 
“We're always looking for ways we can do 
more with what we've got,” Califano says. 
“For example, one morning I was literally in 
the President's bedroom, and he was talking 
about the high cost of housing for poor peo- 
ple. He said there ought to be some way we 
could make use of surplus Federal land to 
ease the problem, He told me to call in the 
people involved and find out what we could 
do.” The result was the new program to en- 
courage private developers to build on sur- 
plus Federal lands; the National Training 
School for Boys in northeast Washington is 
one of the first projects. 

Time and again, Califano must fight to im- 
pose the President’s wishes over the narrower 
interests of the departments of government. 
Late in 1965 Mr. Johnson told Califano he 
wanted a big, imaginative housing program, 
but the responses from Federal housing offi- 
cials did not. rise to the occasion. Califano 
helped organize the task force which put 
forth the Model Cities proposal—but he had 
to overcome stiff resistance from high officials 
of the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, who insisted that the Model Cities 
program was too big and too controversial for 
them to undertake in their first year of 
operation, 

One of Califano’s associates says of his 
role: “You can't imagine how many hang-ups 
are straightened out at that big table in Joe's 
office. If you have a problem, as we did re- 
cently, between Justice and H.E.W. [Health, 
Education and Welfare] on the content of 
the juvenile delinquency bill, with H.E.W. 
pushing prevention and Justice pushing con- 
trol, Joe will get the people involved into his 
office. He’ll call in the two Cabinet members 
and say, Let's look at this from the Presi- 
dent's point of view—what should he do 
about this?’ When you put it that way, you 
begin to get accommodation, He tries to um- 
pire these things, to get an agreement he can 
take to the President; if he can’t get an agree- 
ment, he’ll boil down the alternatives and 
take them to the President for a decision.” 

Califano was born in Brooklyn on May 15, 
1931. His father was of Italian descent and 
held an administrative job with I.B.M.; his 
mother was Irish and taught school. Joe 
was their only child. He attended Holy Cross 
and Harvard Law and between 1955 and 1958 
served as a legal officer in the Navy, stationed 
at the Pentagon. Then, completing his rise 
from Flatbush to fortune, he went to work 
for Thomas E. Dewey’s law firm—Dewey, 
Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer & Wood. 

While Califano was handling tax cases and 
corporate law problems his wife, Trudy, was 
becoming active in New York’s Reform Dem- 
ocrat movement, “I wasn't particularly in- 
terested in government or politics,” Califano 
recalls. “Then I happened to be home sick 
one day in February, 1960, when Trudy was 
having a meeting of the reform group. I got 
interested in what they were trying to do, 
and I worked a little for Kennedy that fall, 
but at the lowest level.“ 

After Kennedy’s victory, Califano became 
increasingly aware that he was (a) “bored 
with splitting stocks for Tom Dewey’s law 
firm” and (b) drawn to the excitement and 
promise of the New Frontier. In January, 
1961, Califano wrote to Cyrus Vance, Ken- 
nedy’s appointee as General Counsel for the 
Department of Defense, outlined his experi- 
ence and offered his services. Vance hired him 
as his Special Assistant. 

In 1962, when Vance was promoted to Sec- 
retary of the Army, Califano rose with him, 
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still with the title of Special Assistant. On 
July 1, 1963, Califano was promoted again, 
this time to General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. At the time he was 32 
years old. During those early years he handled 
the Army’s case in the Congressional hear- 
ings on the ‘“muzzling” of the ultraconserva- 
tive general, Edwin Walker; he supervised 
the Corps of Engineers’ $1-billion-a-year 
civil-works program, and he was the Govern- 
ment’s chief lawyer in the investigation of 
the 1964 riots in Panama. 

In these and other chores, Califano had 
caught the eye of Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara, and in the spring of 1964, when Adam 
Yarmolinsky shifted to the Administration’s 
War on Poverty, Califano was given Yarmo- 
linsky’s dual title: Special Assistant to the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
In effect, he became McNamara’s top trouble- 
shooter, involved in everything from the de- 
velopment of the supersonic transport to the 
use of Federal troops during racial disturb- 
ances in Selma, Ala. 

Most important, McNamara assigned Cali- 
fano to be the liasion man between the De- 
fense Department and the White House, and 
his job brought him into daily contact with 
Moyers and Bundy and into occasional con- 
tact with the President. On the day after the 
1964 election, Moyers called Califano and 
asked if he’d be interested in coming to work 
at the White House. Califano said he'd have 
to talk with McNamara, who had-no desire to 
lose Califano and who successfully stalled 
the transfer. 

Then, in July, 1965, on the day Moyers was 
unexpectedly made press secretary, he called 
Califano and said the President wanted him 
to take over Moyers’ duties as legislative co- 
ordinator and top White House trouble- 
shooter. At this point, all Califano could do 
was keep quiet while the President and Mc- 
Namara decided his future. This time, Mr. 
Johnson prevailed, and Califano became a 
special assistant to the President, 

Obviously, it is a tribute to Califano's re- 
markable talents that he was able, after four 
years of immersion in defense and military 
affairs at the Pentagon, to make an abrupt 
transition to domestic affairs at the White 
House. In this changeover, he had patient 
support from the President, who supervised 
a cram course in domestic affairs for his new 
protégé and carefully increased Califano’s 
powers as he thought he was ready for them. 

In his role as chief expeditor for an impa- 
tient and demanding President, Califano has 
made many enemies. The same was true at 
the Pentagon where one official recalls: 
“There was a time after Califano joined Mc- 
Namara’s staff when the mood of the troops 
was moving from sullen to mutinous. He 
would call for papers overnight and not read 
them for a week, that sort of thing, But he’s 
probably learned better by now.” 

In today’s White House, Cabinet members 
who want to carry an issue to the President 
are often told to “talk to Joe,” and this 
breeds resentment. Part of Califano’s job is 
to knock heads together, and this wins him 
no friends among those whose heads are 
knocked. 

High officials sometimes call him “Little 
Joe” behind his back, and they don’t smile 
when they say it. Others who have crossed 
his path have called him a “hatchet man“ 
and worse. Yet, although Califano is a most 
hard-driving young man, there is no indica- 
tion that he relishes power for its own sake 
or wields it with malice, and for the most 
part he seems to be accepted as (to use a 
term he himself sometimes uses) “the Presi- 
dent's instrument’—a man with a job to 
do, one he will do pleasantly if he can but 
effectively in any event. 

It has often been Califano’s fate to be 
compared with his predecessor Moyers, and 
not always favorably. The comment one often 
hears from pro-Moyers observers generally 
runs like this: Joe is a magnificent operator, 
a master of the governmental process, but 
he’s not the philosopher Bill was. He's a bril- 
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liant technician who sees it as his job to 
carry out the President’s wishes, not to in- 
fluence the President's course.” 

Most people who know both men would 

agree that Moyers is the more reflective and 
philosophical of the two, but the difference 
between their roles also reflects the changing 
times, The Johnson Administration’s creative 
phase came in 1964-66, when Moyers was in 
his heyday; today the need is for implemen- 
tation, and Califano fills that need very 
well, 
No one who knows Califano would accuse 
him of being a yes-man. Obviously he dis- 
agrees with the President on countless issues 
that arise. But it is generally felt that he is 
not inclined to challenge the President on 
basic issues and that, more generally, his 
rise to power has been based not only on his 
intelligence, energy and cool judgment, but 
on the high degree of prudence he has exer- 
cised in his dealings with the older, more 
powerful men he has served, 

An important instance of Callfano's cau- 
tion concerns Vietnam. Coming to the White 
House as he did, after four years in the Pen- 
tagon, Califano had the contacts and the 
knowledge to become one of the President's 
key sources of ideas and advice on the war. 
But Califano at the outset made a conscious 
decision not to inject himself into the Viet- 
nam debate—unless asked a question by the 
President—to avoid any risk of conflict with 
Bundy, then the top White House adviser on 
foreign affairs. 

Despite these feelings, Califano devoted 
part of a recent speech at Holy Cross to de- 
fending the Government’s Vietnam policy. He 
decried the “myth that the conflict in Viet- 
nam so saps our resources and strains our 
budget that the unfinished work on our 
urgent needs at home must stop. . until 
the war is over.“ But he conceded, “To be 
sure, Vietnam imposes an obvious budgetary 
strain and clear and present pressure on our 
economy,” 

He added the helpful intelligence that “the 
end of the war in Vietnam will not produce 
some magic rainbow with a pot of addi- 
tional gold for domestic programs,” and went 
on to explain that Vietnam presents “not pri- 
marily a budgetary or a resource problem” 
but “one of the greatest tests of will the 
American people have ever faced.” 

Califano barely knew the President when 
he arrived in the White House in 1965, and he 
continues to serve him with the snap-to ef- 
ciency of a very junior lieutenant in the 
presence of the commanding general. When 
Mr. Johnson calls on the phone, Califano 
greets him with an emphatic “Yes, sir,” and 
when he is summoned to the oval office 
Califano grabs his coat and runs, But this is 
what Mr. Johnson expects from all his young 
men, and over the months a warm and easy 
relationship has grown up between the two. 

Califano has seen his share of the Presi- 
dent’s famous temper, but he has also en- 
joyed many favors and courtesies. He remem- 
bers the first time his father, who is now 
retired, visited the White House, and Mr. 
Johnson insisted on seeing him and having 
the three of them photographed together. 
Mr. Johnson inscribed one of the pictures: 
“To Joe, the pride of both of us.” Later he 
remarked to Califano that he, as a young 
man, couldn't imagine how much his success 
meant to his father, and he spoke of his 
own pride in the way his son-in-law, Patrick 
Nugent, had handled himself during his 
much-publicized engagement to his daugh- 
ter Luci. More recently the President, learn- 
ing that Califano’s parents were visiting in 
Washington, invited them to the White House 
dinner for the Italian President. 

Califano’s workday usually runs from 
9 AM. to 9 P.M. on weekdays and until 
7-P.M. or so on Saturdays; his hours have 
grown even more unpredictable in recent 
months as the President has increasingly 
invited him to late-hour dinners at which 
Mr. Johnson can unwind, reflect and toss 
out new ideas. 
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With such a schedule it is hard to plan a 
social life, but Califano and his wife try 
to get out a couple of nights each week to 
the theater or to small dinner parties with 
close friends, most of whom are young 
lawyers with whom Califano works. The Cali- 
fanos have two children, whose crayon draw- 
ings decorate his office, the biggest and best 
in the West Wing. 

On the basis of his performance in the 
Government, Califano has had some ex- 
tremely attractive offers from private law 
firms—the kind that begin at $100,000 a year 
and moye up fast. It is not unlikely that 
he will accept one of them after the 1968 
election. The same is true of the President’s 
two other top White House aides, Special 
Counsel Harry McPherson Jr. and Special 
Assistant Cater. All three have been known 
to tell friends that the staff of a hard-driving 
President needs an injection of fresh blood 
periodically; the implication is that after 
several years theirs is very tired blood. 

Califano is concerned with the legislative 
proposals and the day-to-day problems, as 
they warrant White House consideration, of: 
the welfare segment of H.E.W., the poverty 
program, the Agency for International De- 
velopment and all areas of foreign trade, and 
the various agencies affecting the domestic 
economy—primarily the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor and the Treasury and the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

On the legislative side, the President has 
given Califano virtually a free hand in shap- 
ing the Administration’s program. Califano, 
like Johnson, is no ideologist, but he shares 
the President’s concern for the problems of 
the poor, and this concern has been a main 
factor in his shaping of the legislative pro- 
gram. Califano is an important advocate of 
the Johnsonian thesis of “a hand up, not a 
handout”—i.e., emphasis on education and 
job training rather than on welfare pay- 
ments, a guaranteed income or other cash 
benefits. 

For a time Califano and the President were 
virtually the only two men in the Adminis- 
tration in favor of the $20-million-a-year rat- 
control legislation. White House sources say 
high officials of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment were opposed because they found the 
subject of rats distasteful. This attitude in- 
furiated the President. “Have you ever been 
scared of a wasp in your home?” he demanded 
of one official. “Scared he’d bite you? Well, 
how'd you like to have 50 rats in your home?” 

Califano has also done much to point the 
direction of the Administration’s problem- 
ridden War on Poverty. When newspaper 
stories reported that the impact of the poy- 
erty program’s Head Start preschool projects 
was largely lost after the participants en- 
tered the first grade in low-quality slum 
schools, Johnson told Califano to find some 
way to offset the problem, Califano and pov- 
erty-program officials came up with the Fol- 
low Through program, providing for special 
instruction in schools that had carried out 
outstanding Head Start projects. Califano 
was also a moving force behind Head Start’s 
expansion of a pilot project to include large- 
scale involvement of 3-year-olds and even 
2-year-olds, 

One of Califano’s goals is to have estab- 
lished, by the time he leaves the White 
House, a domestic equivalent of the small, 
skilled staff developed by McGeorge Bundy 
in the foreign affairs field. The staff’s job: 
to help him spot crises before they erupt, 
provide White House coordination of inter- 
agency programs and the information to re- 
solve interagency disputes—and to push for 
departmental follow-through on Presiden- 
tial decisions. 

Califano is extremely proud of the staff he 
has assembled, and he thinks it is off to a 
good start. Its members are Lawrence E. 
Levinson, 36, a classmate of Califano’s at 
Harvard Law and also a graduate of the De- 
fense Department (Levinson, who holds the 
title of Deputy Special Counsel, is Califano’s 
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closest associate but in recent months has 
increasingly been working directly for the 
President); Jim Gaither, 30, who led his law 
class at Stanford and was a clerk to Chief 
Justice Warren; Fred Bohen, 30, a political 
scientist who was assistant dean of the Wood- 
row Wilson School at Princeton; Stan Ross, 
36, Harvard Law graduate who taught a 
course in taxation at New York University, 
and Matthew Nimetz, 28, who led his class 
at Harvard Law, studied at Oxford and 
clerked for Supreme Court Justice Harlan. 

Another of Califano’s goals grows out of 
his four years in Robert McNamara’s Defense 
Department, where he learned at first hand 
the workings of the facts-and-figures, sys- 
tems-analysis approach to decision-making 
called the Planning-Programing-Budgeting 
System (P.P.B.8.). On Aug. 25, 1965, Mr. 
Johnson initiated the controversial system 
throughout the executive branch. Califano 
is committed to the experiment’s success—as 
are other McNamara protégés who have fan- 
ned out to H.E.W., the Post Office, the Bureau 
of the Budget and elsewhere, where they keep 
in close touch with Califano’s White House 
command post. 

As Califano looks to the future, he has no 
doubt that the growing complexity of na- 
tional life will force basic changes in the 
way the Government makes decisions, im- 
plements programs and evaluates their ef- 
fectiveness, and it is in such matters that 
he probably is having his most important 
influence on the Administration. Johnson 
spent two decades in Congress operating 
with a Congressional view—asking what was 
good for Austin or good for Texas, rather 
than what might be good for the nation as 
a whole. Now, as President, he must take 
a broader view, and he must reconcile his 
desires with his resources. In accomplishing 
this end, he has primarily followed the 
McNamara-Califano approach. 

For many years now, and particularly 
since 1961, the Government's social workers 
and poverty fighters have been talking 
about “interdisciplinary action” and “in- 
creased coordination of services“ but there 
has in reality been precious little progress 
in these areas. If Califano is to have a last- 
ing impact on the Government, it will most 
likely come less in his specific imprint on 
this or that piece of legislation (though 
such imprints have been considerable) than 
in the possibility that he may use his talent 
and influence to help turn all the high- 
sounding clichés about coordination and 
efficiency into concrete rules and regula- 
tions in the governmental process. 

Probably Califano’s preoccupation with 
organization, with systems, with decision- 
making will never make him appear the 
glamorous or heroic figure that some of his 
predecessors have been. Yet it should be 
said in his favor that Presidents rarely lack 
for men with ideas about what the Govern- 
ment should do; men like Califano, with a 
real talent for getting things done, are al- 
ways in short supply. 


MARRINER ECCLES ANALYZES THE 
NATION’S CRISIS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Marriner S. Eccles, one of our country’s 
leading citizens, from 1934 until 1951 a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and for 12 years its Chairman; indus- 
trialist, banker, statesman, has given an 
interview on the state of our Nation 
which appears in the February issue of 
Forbes magazine. As this is a notable 
contribution to the discussion of our Na- 
tion’s present dilemma, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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As I SEE Ir: An INTERVIEW WITH MARRINER 8. 
ECCLES 


(Note.—His name and his face were once 
as familiar to the business public as those 
of his successor today, William McChesney 
Martin, but Marriner S, Eccles has been out 
of the public eye since he retired from the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1951. Now 77, and 
still hale and hearty (see Side Lines, p. 7), 
the blunt, outspoken Salt Lake City Mormon 
remains a full-time working businessman. 
He is chairman of the big San Francisco- 
based Utah Construction & Mining Co., a 
firm of which his father was co-founder, He 
is also chairman of First Security Corp., a 
Salt Lake City bank holding company, and 
director of several Utah firms. 

(Eccles first came to Washington early in 
the New Deal of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
to serve briefly as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. A few months later, in 1934, the 
President appointed Eccles to the Federal 
Reserve Board. In 1936 Roosevelt moved the 
then 47-year-old Eccles up to chairmanship 
of the revamped Fed. He remained in that 
post until 1948 when Harry Truman de- 
moted him. Stubbornly, however, Eccles 
clung to his board membership for three 
more years before returning home. He has 
Maintained a keen interest in national, fi- 
nancial and political affairs; in 1964 he was 
an active contributor and campaigner for 
Lyndon Johnson.) 

Question. You’ve been in business and in 
policy-making government roles under all 
sorts of conditions: wars, depressions, times 
of prosperity, inflation, deflation. How do 
you read present economic conditions? 

Eccies. I believe that our country today 
is confronted by the most serious economic, 
social and political problems, both domesti- 
cally and abroad, in its history. 

We've got rising prices, high interest rates 
and a balance-of-payments deficit. But these 
are only effects. They are not causes. You 
must look for the causes, and—today es- 
pecially—that means examining economic 
problems in a broad context. 

Just list some of our national problems— 
the very large and continuing budget deficit, 
the inflationary pressures, the balance-of- 
payments deficit, the lack of confidence 
abroad in our dollar, the riots in our cities, 
the unrest on our campuses, the split among 
all classes of our populace and within our 
political parties. I believe that all of these 
can be traced to a common cause, 

Question. Which is? 

Eccies. Which is the war in Vietnam, I 
believe very strongly that by ending or 
greatly reducing the Vietnam war, many of 
these national problems would be brought 
a long way toward solution. By greatly re- 
ducing, I mean discontinuing the bombing, 
bringing about a cease-fire and submitting 
to binding negotiations, 

Question. We know you oppose our in- 
volvement in Vietnam on moral and politi- 
cal grounds. Evidently, though, you oppose 
the war on economic and financial grounds 
as well. 

Eccies. Most certainly. Let me explain the 
economic predicament that the Vietnam war 
has gotten us into, Because of the war we 
now have a defense budget of around $75 
billion. This has produced a huge federal 
budget deficit that will run at an estimated 
$28 billion for this year. Now, all this spend- 
ing has come at a time when our economy 
was already fully utilized. There are no sur- 
pluses of manpower and production, as was 
the condition at the start of World War II. 
So we are getting inflation in our prices and 
we are getting inflation in our wages and 
production costs. We are also experiencing 
steady increases in our interest rates as busi- 
ness seeks capital to accommodate the high 
levels of both government and consumer 
spending. Now this has had an international 
effect. ... 

Question. Before you go on, aren't you ig- 
noring the steps the Johnson Administration 
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has taken to trim this deficit and control 
inflation with the proposed income-tax sur- 
charge and budget cuts for the next fiscal 
year? 

Eccies. The tax surcharge, if it passes 
Congress, may bring in additional revenues 
of $10 billion and slow down consumer 
spending a bit. The budget cuts the Presi- 
dent is talking about may reduce federal 
expenditures by around $3 billion or so. 
But that will still leave a very large, war- 
inspired budget deficit of between $12 bil- 
lion and $15 billion. 

Question. You’re saying that compared 
with the magnitude of the Vietnam thing, 
these measures are chicken feed? 

Eccies. That's right. I don't think infla- 
tion can be adequately reduced with a deficit 
of that size in a wartime economy. Nor, to 
get on with my discussion of the interna- 
tional effects, do I believe the Administra- 
tion’s moves are adequate to bolster the 
sagging confidence abroad in the value of 
our dollar. This is another major crisis 
brought on by our involvement in Vietnam. 

Question, That’s due to Vietnam, too? 

Eccies, Well, to begin with, we have run a 
deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments in 17 out of the past 18 years. This 
means the amount of dollars we have spent 
and invested in other countries is in excess 
of what other countries have spent or in- 
vested here. As a result there has been built 
up $30 billion of obligations we owe to other 
countries due in one year or less. 

Recently this payments deficit has been 
rising in rather alarming fashion. In the 
last quarter of 1967 this deficiency ran to $1.8 
billion; for the entire year it was approxi- 
mately $4 billion. This deficiency has greatly 
shaken the confidence of the world in our 
dollars, which, as you know, many nations 
hold as the reserve for their own currencies. 

Now, our huge federal deficit and resulting 
inflation at home have further aggravated 
this lack of confidence. Our friends abroad 
are rightfully concerned about the purchas- 
ing power of their dollars. 

They are especially concerned about the 
value of the dollars they own when they 
see that our inflation is caused by a non- 
productive military venture in Vietnam which 
shows no indication of quick termination. 
The inevitable result has been a run on our 
gold to the extent that our national gold 
supply has been reduced by nearly $1 bil- 
lion since the British pound was devalued 
late in November. 

Question. What about the President’s re- 
cent measures to reduce the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficiency? 

Eccies, You are referring to the cutbacks 
in foreign lending of banks by $500 million, 
the reduction of the tourism deficit by $500 
million, the $1 billion reduction in foreign 
investment by U.S. capital and the $500 mil- 
lion reduction in government spending 
abroad. 

This is the program where the Govern- 
ment is expecting the private sector to ab- 
sorb $2 billion of the cut while it proposes 
to absorb only $500 million. How could they 
do less! 

Question, Don’t you think, though, that 
these measures tend to bolster confidence in 
the dollar? 

EccLES. Johnson had little choice. I'm sure 
our friends abroad put the “bee” on him. 
Certainly these measures will have a direct 
effect on our balance of payments. But these 
are strictly emergency measures; they will 
only temporarily ease the situation. They do 
not really get to the heart of the matter— 
our large budget deficit and inflationary 
pressure at home and the lack of confidence 
both at home and abroad in a country at 
war, These, I believe, will continue to erode 
the value of the dollar as the world’s re- 
serve currency. 

Question. Even if these measures are made 
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in concert with a tax increase and cuts in 
nondefense spending? 

Eccies, Yes, because in my opinion the tax 
increase and the budget cuts will be too small 
to make a truly significant reduction in the 
inflationary pressures and psychology 
brought about in a country at war. 

Question. How about sharp cuts in the 
budget? 

Eccies. That’s whistling in the dark. You 
simply cannot make big enough cuts in non- 
defense spending to counter the effects of 
the war. In the first place, no party in power 
would think of making nondefense reduc- 
tions of the size that would be required— 
especially in an election year. 

Actually, there is a growing need to in- 
crease nondefense spending to take care of 
problems of our cities, schools, transporta- 
tion and foreign economic aid—especially in 
Latin America, to prevent the spread of com- 
munism. We are way behind on some of these 
needs already, and the war is preventing us 
from catching up. 

Question. How about eliminating some of 
the strictly pork-barrel appropriations with 
which congressmen and senators favor one 
another? 

Eccies. They are chicken feed; they don't 
amount to very much. Besides, some of those 
expenditures for rivers and harbors are justi- 
fied by real need. And you can’t accomplish 
much by chopping away at things like Medi- 
care and the poverty program. They may be 
badly administered, but even now the 
amount of money being spent on them is a 
pittance compared with what we are spending 
in Vietnam. 

Question. How about putting on traditional 
wartime measures like wage and price con- 
trols to combat inflation? Or perhaps reviv- 
ing the excess-profits tax? 

Eccies. Well, you could do these things, 
but they would be impossible to administer 
under present conditions and politically im- 
possible to legislate. And they would not be 
a solution to the problems I have enumerated 
before. 

Question. Can't the Federal Reserve do 
something about inflation by tightening the 
money supply? 

Eccies. There really isn’t very much the 
Fed can do in the present instance. It is 
obligated, as an arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to keep enough reserves in the banking 
system so the Treasury can finance the war 
as well as refund the tens of billions of dol- 
lars of its obligations falling due each year. 
This, of course, only tends to fuel the infla- 
tionary fires. Now, if the budget were bal- 
anced and the debt were not so high, perhaps 
the Fed would be free to tighten credit under 
infiationary conditions. But that is not the 
case right now. 

Question, This did not prevent the Fed 
from clamping down hard on the money sup- 
ply in 1966, when our Vietnam involvement 
and military budget were already quite large. 

Eccies. But that was two years ago. The 
budget deficit, even then, hadn't reached 
nearly the size it has now. Nor was inflation 
so evident then. You didn’t have one huge 
wage increase after another producing & cost- 
push type of inflation. You didn’t have ris- 
ing prices throughout the economy. Nor was 
our balance-of-payments deficiency as acute 
as it is now. It’s a new ball game for the Fed 
today. 

Question. You are saying, then, that the 
Fed is powerless under present conditions to 
combat inflation. Could the Fed have done 
anything, say, three or five years ago to pre- 
vent the current outbreak of inflation? 

Eccies. No, no, no. The Fed couldn't have 
done a solitary thing that would have affected 
the situation today. The Fed has been doing 
a good job. Now this war has upset the whole 
d—— show. 

Question. You don't paint a very hopeful 
picture. 
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Eccies. Not if we stay in Vietnam. As I 
mentioned earlier, the problems are not just 
economic, As long as the federal budget def- 
icit is so high there is little our Government 
can do to combat the causes of violence, riots 
and crime in our country, especially in the 
cities. It can make little progress toward solv- 
ing problems of education, housing, transpor- 
tation, air and water pollution and the like. 

Already we have had to cut back on our 
foreign-aid program, in no small measure be- 
cause of our war expenditures, I believe that 
foreign economic aid should be increased in 
backward countries, not decreased. The best 
way to fight the spread of communism is 
through foreign aid, not through aggression. 

In addition, we have this great split among 
our populace over the war, disenchantment 
among our youth, serious divisions within 
our political parties and a growing lack of 
confidence in our Government both at home 
and especially abroad—as witness the run 
on the dollar. 

As I said earlier, all of this broad spectrum 
of problems can only ultimately be solved 
by our getting out of Vietnam. Consider 
what that would mean. Vietnam is the cause 
for the deficit in our federal budget, the 
need for a tax increase, the heavy spending 
that is causing inflation. These problems, in 
turn, are behind the deficiency in our bal- 
ance of payments, the lack of confidence in 
the dollar, the run on our gold supply. The 
war is the main cause of unrest in our col- 
leges, the inability to cope adequately with 
the causes of violence in the cities and the 
splits in our populace and our political 
parties. 

Question. You certainly blame a great deal 
on this one factor. Is the war there all bad? 

Eccies. In my opinion there is every rea- 
son to get out of Vietnam and no good reason 
to stay there. But one of the most compelling 
reasons to get out is so that this country 
can maintain its world leadership. Losing 
that position would tend to bring about a 
very disruptive economic condition in our 
own country and throughout the western 
world. 

The world needs a smoothly operating 
monetary system to support a rapidly grow- 
ing world trade which would result in a world 
at peace. The basis for such a system must 
be gold and the dollar, plus adjustable draw- 
ing rights from the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Now, the supply of gold is limited, so a 
strong dollar is of paramount importance. 
Even if the dollar should be devalued, in 
which case all other countries would quickly 
follow suit, the world could not live without 
the dollar to carry on an expanding world 
trade. The dollar is needed as the connecting 
link between all other currencies, so the 
threat to our world leadership caused by our 
involvement in Vietnam is critical. 

Question. Do you think the President will 
pull out or pull back in Vietnam? 

Eccies. Not in the near future. Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Rusk and their Administration have 
gotten themselves so committed and deeply 
involved in Vietnam that they must save 
face. Therefore it would take a change in 
administration to get us out. 

Question, So you believe that a change in 
administration is the only realistic solution 
to our present economic problems? 

Ecos. Let me put it this way: As long as 
we are in Vietnam and are spending so heav- 
ily to remain there, I do not believe we can 
cope successfully with our economic situa- 
tion. Now, getting out of Vietnam will not 
suddenly clear away all our national prob- 
lems. There will still be plenty of them left, 
But we would not be in the same dilemma we 
are in now. 

We would not be wasting our economic re- 
sources in a nonproductive enterprise that we 
cannot win. And make no mistake about it, 
even if we are victorious militarily, we will 
still lose. Russia and China are only too 
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happy to have us wasting our money and 
manpower over there and damaging our re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 

Question. A quick end to the Vietnam war 
would play hob with the defense industry 
and its supporting industries. Do you feel 
that some of the support for this war is from 
vested interests? 

Eccies. I think one of the real great dan- 
gers in our country today is the influence of 
the defense establishment. Let’s face it. The 
defense industries like the business, As in- 
dividuals I'm sure these men want peace. But 
in running their companies they want peace 
with a $75-billion defense budget, too. These 
companies have a powerful voice in the Goy- 
ernment and with the Congress. Now if these 
companies are to get the full benefit of their 
superior technology, for our own people as 
well as others, we must have peace in the 
world. We have the strength, we have the 
power and we have the capacity—if directed 
in our own ted self-interest—to win 
acceptance as a world leader for good. 

Question. If we were to pull out of Viet- 
nam, what would happen? Wouldn't there 
be a swift diversion of military funds into 
domestic programs—with little actual reduc- 
tion in inflation and the budget deficit? 

EccLEs. It would take time to divert the 
larger military expenditures into domestic 
programs, and I would expect a leveling out 
more than an inflation. Johnson couldn't get 
Congress to appropriate funds that quickly 
or easily, nor would he probably wish to. 
But with the war it is different. Congress 
has no choice but to agree to the President’s 
requests for money. Our boys are already 
over there, the defense contracts have been 
signed, the national commitment must be 
supported. 

Question. In other words, you think that 
some of the Vietnam money would go into 
nondefense spending, but not all of it. But 
you don’t favor giving all of the saving back 
to the public as a tax cut. 

Eccies. I'm a very substantial capitalist. 
If there weren’t more and more federal 
money going to fill domestic needs, I would 
lose confidence in my investments, I am very 
much opposed to inflation as well as defia- 
tion. I favor government fiscal and mone- 
tary policy as the way to maintain produc- 
tion and employment at satisfactory levels 
on the basis of a stable currency. 

Question. And if the war goes. .? 

EccLES. It would depend on whether it 
was a continued escalation or merely a hold- 
ing position, In the case of escalation, our 
economic problems would go from bad to 
worse. Increased controls, war taxation and a 
much larger military establishment would be 
necessary. But if we discontinued our bomb- 
ing and our search-and-destroy ground ac- 
tion and adopted a holding position, negotia- 
tions bringing about a peaceful settlement 
would in my opinion ultimately develop. In 
that case a tax increase’ would not be nec- 
essary, and sufficient budget cuts could be 
made to curb inflationary developments. 


U.S. S. “PUEBLO” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
house of delegates of the Maryland State 
Legislature recently adopted a resolution 
supporting the President and Congress 
on any action taken to secure the release 
of the U.S.S. Pueblo and its crew. The 
resolution also expressed sympathy to 
the families of the Pueblo crewmembers. 
The house of delegates resolution is a 
well-thought-out expression of na- 
tional resolve in this crisis. I ask unan- 
imous. consent that the resolution and 
my own remarks on the day the Pueblo 
was seized, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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House RESOLUTION 17 

(By Delegates Burgess, Warfield, R. C. Mat- 
thews, Holub, W. Evans, R. M. Matthews, 
D. J. Minnick, Jr., Fornos, Becker, Athey, 
Thomason, Helm, Connell, Anderson, Al- 
len, Benner, Hargreaves, Wright, Donald- 
son, Hoffman, Avara, Dixon, Bell, Curran, 
Mooney, White, R. Hickman, Kent and 
O’Brien.) 


House Resolution supporting the President 
and Congress on any action they may take 
to secure the release from North Korea of 
the vessel U.S.S. Pueblo and its crew, and 
expressing sympathy to the families of the 
crewmembers of the U.S.S. Pueblo) 
Whereas, The members of the House of 

Delegates of Maryland are gravely concerned 

over the capture by North Korea of the ves- 

sel, U.S.S. Pueblo and its 83 member crew; 
and 

Whereas, This incident will cast a heavy 
burden on the leadership of this Country and 
require that very important decisions be 
made; and 

Whereas, All citizens of the United States 
and especially the families of the crew mem- 
bers of the U.S. S. Pueblo are extremely con- 
cerned over the safety of those crew mem- 
bers; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of 

Maryland, That the members of this body ex- 

tend their full support to the President and 

members of Congress on any action they 
may take to secure the return of the U.SS. 

Pueblo and its crew; and be it further 
Resolved, That the members of this body 

extend their sympathy to the families of 

the crew members of the U.S.S. Pueblo; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be sent to each member of the Maryland 
delegation of the U.S. Congress. 

By the House of Delegates, January 31, 

1968. 

Read and adopted. 
MARVIN MANDEL, 


Speaker of the House. 
JAMES L. MAUSE, 
Chief Clerk. 
[News release from Senator JosEPH D. 
TypiIncs] 
WasHINGTON, D.C., January 25, 1968.— 


Senator Joseph D. Tydings today made the 
following statement on the floor of the Sen- 
ate concerning the U.S.S. Pueblo situation: 

The entire nation is angered, alarmed and 
concerned about the fate of the U.S.S, Pueblo 
and her crew. 

We have to act with a hard resolve, but 
with a cool head, in d with North 
Korea about the U.S.S. Pueblo incident. Our 
first and most important objective is to re- 
trieve the 83 men of The Pueblo. A boy from 
my own state of Maryland is on that ship 
and we want him, his shipmates, and their 
vessel back, safe and sound, as soon as pos- 
sible. Our first Strategy should be diplomatic, 
especially in light of the scanty information 
we have as yet on what actually happened 
out there. The President is right to take 
every reasonable diplomatic step to secure 
return of the Pueblo without armed force 
which would risk the safety and lives of the 
Pueblo’s crew. 

If diplomacy fails, we will have to consider 
other measures, of course. The reserve call- 
up underlines both the gravity of this crisis 
and the President’s intention to meet it with 
a strong hand. With many American lives in 
the balance, however, this is a time for 
wisdom, caution and restraint. But we must 
act firmly to protect American prestige and 
the lives of our men. 

I think Congress should investigate the 
policy of sending these ships into dangerous 
waters without air cover, naval escort or 
means of self defense. This is the second 
time in seven months that virtually unarmed 
U.S. reconnaissance ships have been attacked 
on the high seas. 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF PASSENGER 
TRAINS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have received many letters of complaint 
about the discontinuance of a number of 
passenger trains serving New Mexico. 
These complaints indicate there has 
been considerable disruption of passen- 
ger travel and in the prompt delivery of 
mail since these trains have been dis- 
continued. Not only has this service been 
affected but a number of railroad em- 
ployees have been laid off their jobs and 
there have been difficulties in relocating 
the mail clerks who worked these trains. 

The New Mexico State Corporation 
Commission has appealed to Congress to 
halt the discontinuance of passenger 
trains and has requested an investigation 
to determine the impact these discon- 
tinuances are having on the welfare and 
safety of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
resolution passed by the New Mexico 
State Corporation Commission on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1968. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION, NEw MEXICO STATE CORPORATION 
COMMISSION 


Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
senger train discontinuances during recent 
years; and 

Whereas, numerous applications for dis- 
continuance of passenger trains have been 
filed, prosecuted and allowed or arbitrarily 
and peremptorily discontinued pursuant to 
the provisions of Sec. 13a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act until few such trains remain; 
and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post 
Office Department, Railway Express Agency 
and/or the railroads themselves has mate- 
rially reduced passenger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuances; and 

Whereas, the New Mexico State Corpora- 
tion Commission knows of its own knowledge 
acquired from several such applications be- 
fore it and the participation in such hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that such facts are true; 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that the 
New Mexico State Corporation Commission 
joins its sister states in appealing to Con- 
gress to call an immediate moratorium on all 
passenger train discontinuances and to in- 
vestigate and determine the impact these 
discontinuances are having on the welfare 
and safety of our country including its na- 
tional defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this 23rd day of February, 1968. 

COLUMBUS FERGUSON, 
Chairman. 
FOr D Cross, 
Murray E. MORGAN, 
Commissioners. 
Attest: 
L. C, CYPERT, 
Director, Traffic and Rate Division. 


CORRECTION OF VETERANS’ PEN- 
SION LAWS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as a 
result of action by the Committee on Fi- 
nance on Wednesday, the Senate will 
soon have an opportunity to correct what 
I consider to be an extremely unjust as- 
pect of the pension laws covering vet- 
erans who have reached retirement age. 
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At present, social security increases are 
included in the calculations of income 
that are used to determine the pension 
entitlement of veterans who are also re- 
ceiving social security payments. 

As a consequence, some 30,000 veterans 
were penalized by having their VA 
checks reduced following the 7-percent 
increase in social security benefits 
adopted in 1965. Moreover, these men and 
women who have contributed so much 
to the safety and well-being of our coun- 
try suffered a net loss in income, because 
the social security improvements were 
not large enough to offset the pension re- 
duction. 

Just a few examples will suffice to in- 
dicate how these people were damaged. 
One recipient in my State was entitled 
to $47 per month in social security prior 
to the 1965 increase. His VA pension was 
$100 per month. The ‘7-percent raise 
boosted his social security to $51, but it 
also placed him in the next higher step in 
the VA scale of permissible income for 
pensions and thus brought about a $25 
cut in that monthly payment—a net loss 
of $19 per month. 

Another constituent was forced to ac- 
cept a $7 raise on one hand which 
carried with it a $35 per month drop 
on the other. A widow gained $4 per 
month and lost four times that amount. 

The same thing will happen this year 
and on a much larger scale, unless H.R. 
12555, reported on Wednesday by the 
Finance Committee, is handled expedi- 
tiously by the Senate. The Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1967, including an 
increase of 13 percent in benefit pay- 
ments, went into effect in February and 
will be reflected in checks received early 
this month. Unless we act quickly, those 
checks—fulfilling urgent needs of most 
older Americans—will severely penalize 
thousands among them. 

The Senate has responded favorably 
to this dilemma on several occasions in 
the past. In 1966 a bill to liberalize pro- 
visions relating to dependency and in- 
demnity payments also carried language 
excluding social security increases from 
computations of veterans income. It was, 
however, rejected by our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, and their 
position prevailed in conference. An 
identical fate met similar language that 
we included in the Veterans Pension and 
Readjustment Act of 1967. 

This year the outlook is immensely 
improved. I am pleased that the House 
has already given its approval to this 
measure, and I urge prompt Senate 
adoption. 


THE DRAFT ENDANGERS OUR EDU- 
CATION SYSTEM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
weekend I spoke at several Maryland 
colleges on the subject of the Selective 
Service Act. I pointed out that I voted 
against the current Selective Service 
Act because I believe it perpetuates the 
worst features of the old law and bars 
needed reforms. I particularly criticized 
selective service actions denying educa- 
tional deferments, especially in the case 
of junior college students pursuing oc- 
cupational courses of study. 
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In light of my remarks last weekend, 
I am pleased that General Hershey has 
now reversed the policy of denying edu- 
cational deferments to students pursuing 
occupational and technical courses in 
junior colleges. But many other reforms, 
both in the basic law and its administra- 
tion, have yet to be made. 

The graduate student deferment policy 
Selective Service announced 2 weeks ago 
is really intolerable. Dr. Wilson Elkins, 
president of the University of Maryland, 
told me this week that the new graduate 
deferment policy will cut Marylands’ 
graduate enrollment by about 40 per- 
cent. President Elkins says that the 
denial of postgraduate deferments will 
seriously disrupt and retard educational 
development in this country and will 
deplete the ranks of graduate research 
assistants and graduate teaching assist- 
ants upon which colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country depend. 

Dr. Elkins concluded his letter to me 
with the words: 

It is my firm belief that it is essential to 
the welfare, not only of the universities, but 
of the nation as well, that every effort be 
made to persuade the Congress to reconsider 
the existing Selective Service Act, 


I agree with Dr. Elkins’ concern and 
with the course of action he suggests. 
Congress must act and act quickly to 
correct the defects with last year’s draft 
law and its administration. For that rea- 
son, I have cosponsored the legislation 
introduced by Senator Kennepy this 
week to overhaul the draft law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my remarks last weekend and 
Dr. Elkins’ letter be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[News release from Senator JosePpH D. 

TYDINGS] 

WASHINGTON, D.C., February 24, 1968.—Sen- 
ator Joseph D. Tydings this weekend criti- 
cized the present military draft system and 
called for its complete revision, 

Senator Tydings was especially critical of 
Selective Service actions denying educa- 
tional deferments, especially for junior col- 
lege students pursuing occupational courses 
of study. Tydings said: 

“The draft law and its administration 
urgently need revision. No military draft 
which, like ours, takes only one out of every 
40 eligible men can be completely fair, since 
some men must serve, while most will not. 
But the present draft system creates a night- 
mare of uncertainty for every young man. 
The draft system is unnecessarily discrimina- 
tory in theory and capriciously unequal in 
practice. 

“The Selective Service System has denied 
educational deferments to college students 
who are pursuing technical or occupational 
courses while continuing to grant them for 
courses leading to a baccalaureate degree. 
This order grossly discriminates against 
those who cannot afford or do not wish four 
years of college, and is hitting junior col- 
leges and their students especially hard. 

“In addition, last week's order by the Se- 
lective Service abolishing graduate defer- 
ments and requiring the oldest draft-eligible 
men to be drafted first means that our 
graduate schools are going to be gutted, the 
armed forces are going to get the least suit- 
able class of draftees, and young men turning 
18 will either have to volunteer for the Army 
or wait four or five years in uncertainty as 
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to whether they will, in fact, ever be drafted. 
In the meantime, the opportunity to find 
stable employment and to make firm career 
and marriage plans without fear of disrup- 
tion is denied them. 

“The administration of the draft system 
is going from bad to worse. It was bad enough 
when the House of Representatives ignored 
the advice of all the experts and gutted the 
draft reforms we had passed in the Senate, 
thereby perpetuating in the 1967 draft law 
the worst faults of the old system, But now 
we are witnessing an administration of the 
draft by the Selective Service System which 
is even more callous and thoughtless than 
the law itself, 

“Selective Service recently instructed all 
Government Appeal Agents—mostly lawyers 
who contribute their time to counsel young 
men of their rights under the draft law— 
to inform on those young men whenever a 
possible violation of the draft law comes to 
light in the course of such counsel. This 
instruction blatantly violates the lawyer- 
client relationship, creates an impossible con- 
flict of interest for the Appeals Agents, and 
will certainly discourage young men uncer- 
tain of their draft status from taking advan- 
tage of this right they have under the law. 

“In addition, we hear reports that despite 
Justice Department directives to the contrary, 
the Selective Service System and some local 
boards around the country are apparently 
acting both as judge and jury of possible 
violations of law by draft-eligibles, and, in 
a few cases, are even acting as censors of 
freedom of speech.” 

Recalling his own vote last year against the 
present law, Tydings said: 

“The present draft law penalizes the poor 
who cannot afford college deferment and en- 
sures unequal administration of the draft 
across the country by failing to set uniform 
national standards for draft selection and 
exemption, 

“Many of us believe the best system for 
meeting the military manpower needs of this 
country is a system which takes the younger 
draft-eligibles first, through a lottery-type 
selection. This system would treat all men 
equally, regardless of race, economic condi- 
tion, or educational status, and would give 
every man over the age of nineteen the 
knowledge of exactly where he stood regard- 
ing the draft. He would either already have 
been drafted or he would have an assurance 
that he could plan his life without worrying 
about the disruption of ever being drafted 
except in grave national emergency. This is 
the plan the Army wants and most young 
men want. It is the least unfair and the 
most certain. 

“These reforms were eliminated by the 
House Armed Services Committee in last 
year's draft act. That is why, I voted against 
the final conference committee version of 
the bill, even though I supported and voted 
for the Senate bill which contained the draft 
reforms. Now we are witnessing a complete 
debasement of the entire draft system—both 
the law and its administration. Congress 
should act this year to remedy both.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, February 23, 1968. 
Hon. Josep D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS:The situation con- 
fronting the graduate student population 
which will be precipitated by the vulner- 
ability of all graduate male students to the 
draft beginning with the Fall 1968 semester, 
is very grave. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion has been called to the attention of the 
President of the United States by many na- 
tional organizations including The Council 
of Graduate Schools in the United States, 
the American Council on Education, the 
National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges and others. As of 
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this date, there has been no indication that 
the President or the Department of Defense 
will seek changes either by legislation or by 
regulation in the current Selective Service 
Act. 

I am, therefore, asking for your considera- 
tion of the problem. I urge that you recon- 
sider the existing Selective Service Act. 
Hopefully, you may conclude that certain 
modifications of this legislation are required; 
otherwise, our graduate student enrollment 
will be cut by drastic proportions. 

Please allow me to briefly summarize how 
the current legislation is likely to affect en- 
rollment of graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland: 

Current graduate student enrollment, 
7,429; males, 4,942; females, 2,487. 

Projected 1968-69 graduate enrollment 
based upon a normal growth pattern, 8,320. 

Anticipated 1968-69 graduate enrollment 
under present draft law, 6,202. 

The number 6,202 was arrived at as follows: 


Returning male gradute students com- 
posed of the physically disquali- 


We pple he ES 1, 260 
VE CE Sy ee eee 600 
Those over 26 years of age 1, 300 


Graduating male seniors (using Uni- 
versity of Maryland figures) who 
may go on to graduate school by 
virtue of being physically disquali- 


fied for the draft or being a veteran. 442 
Female students 2, 600 
ey SS eh ae 6, 202 


Anticipated 1968-69 graduate enroll- 
ment deficit if present draft law 


The current draft legislation will, as can 
be seen by the foregoing figures: 

(1) Reduce our projected male graduate 
enrollment by about 40 percent. 

(2) Alter the graduate student population 
so that 63 percent will be women, men over 
26 years of age, and persons physically dis- 
qualified for service. 

Although I am presenting data refiecting 
the situation at the University of Maryland, 
this is, of course, a national phenomenon. A 
disruption of graduate education of the order 
inherent in the new draft legislation will 
seriously curtail the national movement and 
the growing need for more advanced educa- 
tion. In addition, it will result in a depletion 
in the ranks of graduate research assistants 
and graduate teaching assistants. Both of 
these categories of graduate students are 
central to the achievement of the objectives 
of graduate education. 

It is my firm belief that it is essential to 
the welfare, not only of the universities, but 
of the nation as well, that every effort be 
made to persuade the Congress to reconsider 
the existing Selective Service Act. We shall 
appreciate your thoughtful consideration of 
this important matter, and it would be help- 
ful if we could have your reaction to the cur- 
rent outlook. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


NEW LOOK FOR POSTAL TRAINING 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
February 27 I had the honor to attend 
the dedication of the new Postal Serv- 
ice Institute at ceremonies held in 
Bethesda, Md. 

This new training institute for postal 
employees is a major step forward in 

aster General O’Brien’s continued 
effort to improve the postal service and 
most particularly to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of postal employment as a 
career. 

During the period that I have served 
as chairman of the Committee on Post 
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Office and Civil Service, I have con- 
stantly stressed the need for improve- 
ment of promotion opportunities in the 
postal service so that young men who join 
the ranks of postal letter carriers, clerks, 
and mail handlers will not consider the 
job a dead end job. 

Providing an educational facility such 
as the Postal Service Institute is a long 
step toward achieving this goal. It is 
part of the general modernization of the 
postal service that we are striving for, 
and it is certainly the most important 
part. There are more than 700,000 postal 
employees and it is the Department’s 
and the Congress’ duty to assure that 
employment in the postal service meets 
the needs of the employees economically 
and psychologically as well as the needs 
of the public which they serve. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Postmaster General O’Brien at 
the dedication ceremonies be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE POSTAL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, BETHESDA, MD., FEBRU- 
ARY 27, 1968 


I am very pleased to join with you in this 
important dedication. 

In my estimation, one of the most satis- 
fying events in life comes when we can see 
the translation of a hope and an idea into 
solid reality. 

Therefore, this occasion should be satis- 
fying to many here today, for the creation 
of the Postal Service Institute reflects the 
thoughts, the hopes, and the hard work of 
many people. 

Certainly, the great public servants who 
have already spoken to us, Senator Mike 
Monroney, Senator Daniel Brewster, Con- 
gressmen Tom Steed and Tad Dulski, to- 
gether with their colleagues, have constantly 
shown a keen appreciation of our unique 
training needs, needs that will now be met 
through this Institute. 

This Institute also reflects a recommenda- 
tion I made over two years ago upon my re- 
turn from a survey of European postal fa- 
cilities. At that time I was deeply impressed 
by the training program offered its em- 
ployees by the Dutch Postal Service. I 
pointed out in my report that we had been 
derelict in employee training programs for 
future leaders of the Post Office Department. 

My own period of training for the posi- 
tion of Postmaster General took place on the 
job, so to speak. There were many days when 
I wished there were some place I could turn 
for a quick course in Postmaster-generalship. 
But, unfortunately, there was no place. And, 
in fact, I suppose there will never be such a 
course. No one could teach it but a former 
Postmaster General, and after serving as one 
of the nation’s biggest targets for a period of 
time, no former Postmaster General would 
have the energy, or lack the constricting 
scar tissue to teach such a course. 

During my period of on-the-job training 
there were many surprises about the nature 
of the post office and its problems, 

Perhaps the most shocking moment of all 
came when I realized that the Post Office 
Department was not an office at all. The 
word “office” makes everyone think of desks, 
and paper shuffling, and inter-office memo- 
randa, and organizational charts and dis- 
tance from the word of action and solid 
accomplishment. 

I found that the word “office” is completely 
misleading. 

For today the Post Office Department is an 
industry. Not the mimeograph machine but 
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the high speed letter sorter is the governing 
symbol of our activity. 

We are, in fact, one of the greatest and 
most important industries of the nation. 

Fortune magazine annually publishes a 
listing of the greatest business firms in the 
land. We aren't listed, of course, but our 
“sales” of $5 billion last year would rank us 
ahead of Texaco, U.S. Steel, IBM, Western 
Electric, Gulf Oil, and all of America’s air- 
craft, chemical, rubber, agricultural, steel 
and machine tool corporations, The U.S. Mail 
is “big business.” 

If we consider ourselves a utility rather 
than an industrial firm, there is but one with 
larger operating revenue, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. 

Thus, we are an “office” in words, but we 
are an industry in fact. And we are an in- 
dustry that is increasingly turning to mech- 
anization and modern concepts to solve our 
problems, 

We are now involved in the most massive 
program of postal construction and postal 
mechanization and research in the history of 
this Department. And, again, this is a direct 
reflection of the support accorded us by con- 
cerned, committed, and experienced legis- 
lators, who are experts in postal matters, 
men such as the outstanding Congressional 
leaders with us today. 

As a result of this urgent and badly needed 
mechanization program, the mail moving 
and processing equipment flowing into our 
major post offices is increasingly complicated. 
This equipment will change old habits of 
thought just as it is increasing the speed 
and changing the flow of mail. 

Such equipment is also slowly but surely 
transforming post offices into communica- 
tion processing factories, postmasters into 
industrial managers, supervisors into man- 
agerial assistants. 

Another look at the Fortune magazine sur- 
very shows that we rank third among any 
industry or utility in the number of our 
employees. Only AT&T, with 795,000 and 
General Motors with 735,000 exceed the num- 
ber of postal employees—and not by much. 

Thus, we are the third largest civilian em- 
ployer in the land. 

This fact of the postal communications 
industry creates three responsibilities. The 
first of these is using our vast army of work- 
ers in the most effective manner. Work 
scheduling stands at the heart of effective 
use of manpower, in an industry such as 
ours, which is subject to wide hourly, daily, 
and seasonal variations in mail volume. For 
us the matching of manpower assignment to 
workload, the precise balance of men on the 
job and mail in the post office, is a matter 
tens of millions of dollars. If a su 
schedules too many men for the amount of 
mail that actually flows through the post 
office, money is wasted. If he schedules too 
few, the mail is delayed. 

The teaching of work scheduling methods 
through this Institute will, I have no doubt, 
produce savings that will more than pay for 
the entire Institute itself. As a result, we are 
giving high priority to the development of 
the necessary course materials. 

Still another important responsibility lies 
in the area of relations between employee 
and postal management. 

As of now, many of our managers—our 
postmasters and their staffs and supervi- 
sors—are disadvantaged compared with pri- 
vate industrial managers because of a lack 
of training and experience in the collective 
bargaining process. 

This Institute will help us rectify this 
2 omission in our inventory managerial 
skills. 

The third responsibility involves use of 
this Institute to eradicate one of the major 
faults of the postal service—lack of a real 
career ladder for our employees. The creation 
of this Institute bears quite directly on our 
hopes to provide greater opportunities for all 
our employees. As new methods of mail proc- 
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essing are introduced, as new machines are 

invented, as old and tired ways decline be- 

fore the dynamism of the many creative 

minds in our Bureau of Research and 

Engineering, we anticipate that the Institute 

will play a major role in the necessary train- 
process. 

In its initial period of growth the Insti- 
tute will concern itself with improving 
management, because the introduction of 
so many new concepts and new instruments 
has placed a heavy burden upon manage- 
ment, and certainly because experience has 
shown that a dollar spent on improving 
management skills quite often yields enor- 
mous dividends in terms of better service 
and more efficient operations. Among the 
specific course areas to be covered in the 
first year are safety management, postal 
pe ig maintenance management, and 

traffic management and materials handling. 

We look forward to moving rapidly toward 
achieving the full potential of the Postal 
Service Institute. 

By 1972, we anticipate a modern facility 
which will share space with our new Bureau 
of Research and Engineering in which engi- 
neers and operations specialists can engage 
in continuous consultation on postal prob- 
lems. 

We anticipate that the Institute will 
provide the means by which models of 
advanced processing machinery may be 
rigorously tested under laboratory condi- 
tions. 

Further, though the Institute will not 
engage in mass education, it will be the 
center of a network of extension courses 
radiating throughout the nation, 

Already the Postal Service Institute has 
arranged with the University of Oklahoma 
for a series of seminars at Norman, Okla- 
homa. These seminars are designed to pro- 
vide postmasters with expert training in the 
field of labor relations. The Postal Service 
expects to gain much through this coopera- 
tive arrangement with the University of 
Oklahoma, an arrangement which, I might 
add, reflects the keen interest of Senator 
Monroney and of Congressman Steed. 

And, finally, the Institute will act as 
a form of seedbed. Either through study 
here or through extension courses, thou- 
sands of men and women will gain new 
insight into postal problems and the solu- 
tions for those problems. When they return 
to their local post offices, they will, in turn, 

courses and teach locally what 
they have learned at PSI, and thus become 
a source of ideas and motivatior for their 
fellow employees. 

My friends, this is an act of extraordinary 
creation. For a school provides the best of 
the past to mold the present and influence 
the future. A school reflects the best effort 
of one generation for succeeding generations. 
A school is a brilliant violation of the laws 
of geometry—through the chemistry of 
learning we discover that the totality of a 
school’s influence is far greater than the 
sum of its parts. 


LORD HARLECH’S ELOQUENT RE- 
MARKS IN MEMORY OF WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, one of our most able contem- 
porary diplomats is Lord Harlech, who 
was Britain's Ambassador to the United 
States in recent years. A few weeks ago 
he had occasion to speak in Philadelphia 
at a dinner in memory of Sir Winston 
Churchill. His remarks were, as always, 
eloquent and learned. 

I believe that these thoughtful and 
articulate observations about a great 
statesman and friend of the United 
States deserve the attention of every 
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Member of the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that Lord Harlech’s remarks be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WINSTON CHURCHILL MEMORIAL DINNER, 
PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 7, 1968 


So much has been said and written about 
Sir Winston Churchill in the three years 
since his death that no words of ours to- 
night can add lustre to his name. All we 
can do is pay our humble tribute to his 
genius and express our deep gratitude for 
the way in which he enriched the life not 
only of his own country, but of America and 
of the world. 

I still find it an awesome thing to survey 
the extraordinary variety of his talents. 
Apart from an immensely full and rumbus- 
tious political life and apart from his match- 
less oratory so closely connected with it, he 
was also a distinguished historian, a superb 
writer of English prose, a talented and pro- 
lifc amateur artist, a passable bricklayer 
and a not unsuccessful race-horse breeder. 
Some who have attempted the same feat 
might say that the last is by no means the 
easiest of achievement, 

And he did all this not under a personal 
regime of ascetic, grinding drudgery like 
the Emperor Justinian, but with such 
panache, with such wit and with such en- 
joyment of the good things of life that his 
name is now associated with more funny 
stories than a professional comedians—and 
some of them are undoubtedly true. 

The other aspect of his life which always 
staggers me is the extraordinary length of 
the period during which he bestrode the na- 
tional and international stage. He did not 
expect to. As early as 1896 he was saying 
“Churchills peg out early. So I’m going to 
make sure of my innings.” Two years later, in 
the Sudan, he took part in what was perhaps 
the last great cavalry charge between armies 
drawn up in old fashioned close-order. By 
the turn of the century he was a national 
figure, a Member of Parliament and was still 
worrying about his life-expectancy. “The 
worst of it is,” he said, “I’m not a good life. 
I must try and accomplish what I can by 
the time Im 40.“ 

In 1908, when he was still only 34, he be- 
came a member of the British Cabinet. Al- 
ready his generous but pugnacious character 
had made him a centre of controversy and 
so he remained until, half a century later, 
he slipped humbly and with dignity from 
public life. What incredible contrasts he had 
witnessed in man’s environment and in the 
world's political structure. He had charged 
with the cavalry at Omdurman—yet in his 
later years he was to find himself grappling 
with the problem of nuclear weapons. When 
he was young, one quarter of the world was 
under British rule and the Royal Navy was 
kept at a strength to match any other two 
navies combined. This early background 
might have anchored his thoughts in an out- 
dated mould. Yet the vigor and suppleness of 
Churchill’s mind was such that he remained 
to the end of his career an extraordinarily 
prophetic judge of world trends. His “Iron 
Curtain” speech at Fulton, Missouri in 1946 
immediately springs to mind, Indeed if you 
read it today, you will see just what a very 
accurate forecast it gave of the struggle 
against militant Communism which so occu- 
pied the attention of our two countries for 
the next two decades. 

We now know that he had sensed the 
threat from the Soviet Union even earlier 
than this. Talking about his latest volume 
of memoirs Mr. Harold Macmillan has told 
of a conversation he had with Churchill in 
1944, when the Prime Minister asked him 
whether he regarded Oliver Cromwell as a 
great man. When Macmillan said “Yes” 
Churchill retorted that Cromwell’s mind had 
been so preoccupied about Britain's tradi- 
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tional enemy, Spain, that he had failed to 
perceive the growing menace of France. What 
Churchill was implying, of course, was that 
although we were still locked in mortal com- 
bat with a Germany, which had twice de- 
stroyed the peace of Europe within a 
generation, it was not from Germany, but 
from Russia that we would have to protect 
ourselves after the war. 

Mention of Germany does, however, lead 
me on to another aspect of Churchill's char- 
acter and to my mind a most noble aspect. 
He was above all a man magnanimous in 
victory. 

In a speech in the House of Commons just 
twelve months after the defeat of Germany 
he said: “I fall back on the declaration of 
Edmund Burke—I cannot form an indict- 
ment against an entire people. We cannot 
plan or even dream of a new Europe which 
contains pariah nations—that is to say, na- 
tions permanently or for long periods out- 
cast from the human family. Our ultimate 
hopes must be founded on the harmony of 
the human family . .. We must strive to re- 
deem and reincorporate the German and 
Japanese peoples in the world system of 
free and civilized democracy.” 

Indeed the theme of his whole political 
life was that the inhabitants of the earth 
must be treated as part of one human family 
and must be shielded from “the two gaunt 
marauders—War and Tyranny.” That he be- 
lieved was the chief purpose of national and 
international politics. 

It is always tempting to try and state what 
would be the attitude of some great man if 
only he was still alive. But it is usualy a 
foolish and fruitless enterprise and it would 
be highly presumptuous of me to attempt any 
such thing with regard to Winston Churchill 
tonight. However, we can at least learn les- 
sons from history and from those who have 
made it, and to my mind the most important 
lesson we can learn from contemplating the 
life of Churchill is that you can be an in- 
tensely patriotic person and yet think and 
act in global terms. 

Now no-one has cast the slightest doubt 
on Churchill's passionate patriotism. Indeed 
on occasions, it led him to espouse policies 
for maintaining British rule in overseas ter- 
ritories, which were in some cases mistaken 
and certainly unsuccessful. But in almost 
every other aspect he had an ultra-modern, 
forward-looking approach to international 
affairs. 

He placed great hopes in the United Na- 
tions. Not through any starry-eyed theoreti- 
cal approach to the problems of the world 
but because from hard practical experience, 
covering half a century of human history, 
he had come to believe that an effective world 
body was essential for the well-being and 
peace of this shrinking planet. He was not 
among those who saw fit to deride the inef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations. He sor- 
rowed at it and typically, wished to explore 
means of remedying its deficiencies. 

Similarly he did not take the view that 
because Britain throughout much of her his- 
tory had stood alone behind her watery ram- 
parts, she should continue with the same 
policy in the 20th Century. His patriotism 
was never narrow. He was convinced that 
Britain’s future was closely bound to that 
of Europe. It was he who, when France had 
been beaten to her knees by the Nazi on- 
slaught, made the astonishingly bold offer, 
that Britain and France should for ever be 
linked together and all their peoples enjoy 
joint citizenship. 

After the war he was the earliest champion 
as well as the most persuasive, of a United 
Europe, The man who, in President Ken- 
nedy’s words had ‘mobilized the English 
language and sent it into battle” now used 
his inspired eloquence to plead the cause of 
the coming together of the European family. 
How shocked he would be to see how little 
that cause has prospered—how astonished to 
see the revival of a narrow nationalism which 
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had wrought such havoc in Europe twice in 
his lifetime. 

Finally in his general approach to all other 
nations, the historical caste of his mind led 
him to think not just in terms of what they 
were now, but of what they might become; 
not just of their present failings but of the 
possibility of their future goodwill. This was 
why, though few had greater cause to dis- 
trust Germany, he “refused to indict a whole 
nation.” This was why he, who had begged 
the United States at Yalta not to be so trust- 
ing of Stalin and the Soviet Union, later 
called again and again for Summit Meetings 
in order that East and West might explore 
the possibility of a peaceful modus vivendi 
and greater mutual cooperation. 

He refused to regard any nation as a per- 
manent enemy whether it was Germany dur- 
ing the war, or the Soviet Union after the 
war, or Communist China in the 1950’s. On 
the contrary, his fertile mind was always 
searching for the means to change the course 
of history so as to achieve that harmony of 
the human family of which he often spoke. 
Any other attitude he would have regarded as 
being beneath the level of events in a world 
armed to the teeth with nuclear weapons. 

Does this not teach us that one can be pa- 
triotic without being nationalistic; one can 
be patriotic without being isolationist; one 
can be patriotic without being belligerent; 
one can be patriotic without having to erect 
bogey-men in the guise of permanent ene- 
mies, 

Churchill perhaps less than anyone was 
content to see the decline in power and in- 
fluence of Great Britain—a decline brought 
about to an overwhelming extent by the vast 
outpourings of centuries of accumulated 
wealth in two titanic world wars, in both of 
which Britain fought from the first day to 
the last day. (Being outside my own coun- 
try I will refrain from commenting on the 
more recent decline in our power and influ- 
ence, and the reasons for it.) But the one 
compensation for Sir Winston Churchill was 
that if circumstances required us to hand on 
the torch which we had born so long as a 
beacon of resistance to tyranny and of peace 
with justice, then he was overwhelmingly 
thankful that it was passing into the strong, 
safe and friendly hands of the United States 
of America. 

Through his American mother he had 
strong emotional ties with this tremendous 
country and no one could have felt a keener 
joy or pride at being uniquely honored with 
American citizenship. But there was some- 
thing more than emotion that inspired his 
admiration and devotion. It was the consid- 
ered judgment of this great man’s formidable 
mind that America stood for all those prin- 
ciples and ideals towards which the British 
people had painfully striven throughout 
their history. 

He once said, “We must never cease to pro- 
claim in fearless tones, the great principles 
of freedom and the rights of men which are 
the joint inheritance of the English speaking 
world and which through the Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, Trial 
by Jury and the English Common Law, find 
their most famous expression in the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence.” 

If then Britain, not without honour, had 
given her all in the dogged struggle to uphold 
these high principles in human affairs and 
could no longer play the major role, who 
then was to take up the challenge in her 
place? Churchill never had the slightest 
doubt that, despite an earlier history of 
isolationism, it would be the U.S.A—and he 
was glad. We and other free nations would 
henceforth be relying on you. This faith in 
you of free men in every corner of the globe 
is the terrible responsibility that now rests 
upon you, the people of America. 

I have always felt that the most moving 
peroration in any of Churchill’s wartime 
speeches was one he ended with four lines of 
simple poetry—and they will end my speech 
tonight. He was speaking at one of the 
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climacterics of the war and he urged us to 
look beyond our present perils and take com- 
fort in the fact that the giant democracy 
lying to the West of the Atlantic was coming 
to our aid, and this ensured for the allies 
final victory. These were the words he 
used 


“And not through Eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the 
light. 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly 
But Westward, look, the land is bright.” 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
VETERANS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased with the President’s message 
setting forth his recommendations on the 
benefits for servicemen and veterans. He 
has outlined a good program for the ac- 
complishment of legislation carrying out 
the consent of the people toward our 
fighting men. 

I was pleased to see a new policy with 
respect to our national cemetery system. 
I feel sure that the hearings on this 
matter will demonstrate that this Nation 
wishes to assure every veteran the right 
to burial in a national cemetery reason- 
ably near his home. 

The President is right to remind us of 
two basic benefits left on our unfinished 
agenda. The logical reasons he presented 
last year in recommending an increase in 
the servicemen’s group life insurance 
program bear repeating: 

We should now raise the limits of coverage. 
This will provide a further career incentive 
for the men and women of the Armed Forces 


as well as added protection for their loved 
ones. 


The need is still there. 

President Johnson has also requested 
legislation to protect veterans against 
disproportionate pension losses that 
could result from increases in other in- 
come such as social security. Veterans 
deserve these safeguards. 

The President's new proposals, coupled 
with his administrative directives enlarg- 
ing the scope of the counseling of our 
servicemen on their rights and benefits, 
reflect his determination to close the 
gap in a veteran’s life caused by his 
time in the service of our country. 

Certainly, when a man completes his 
military obligations, he wants, and is en- 
titled to, a decent home. In considering 
the price of real estate today, there can 
be no doubt that we must increase the 
maximum guarantee on GI home loans. 

Like all of us, veterans must rely on the 
fruits of their labor to provide the good 
life for which they fought. The Presi- 
dent has mustered the facilities of the 
Departments of Defense and Labor, and 
the Civil Service Commission, to help new 
veterans receive training and employ- 
ment. Furthermore, he has urged us to 
express the sense of Congress urging 
private employers to give job priority to 
our returning servicemen. 

To strengthen further the jobs and 
training program, the President has 
asked us to implement the Veterans in 
the Public Service Act. This legislation 
would encourage veterans to lend their 
talents in answering the urgent needs 
of our Nation. I see benefits in this pro- 
gram for the State of Maine and for the 
rest of the Nation. 
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Mr. President, it is time to act so that 
opportunities afforded our veterans will 
exceed mere words of commendation and 
provide a way for self-betterment while 
aiding the Nation in service rendered. I 
urge speedy consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s program. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ORDER OF ELKS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. Through the years, the Elks 
have contributed significantly to thou- 
sands of communities throughout the 
United States, and I think they not only 
deserve a hearty “Happy Birthday” but 
also a grateful “Thank You.” I ask unan- 
imous consent, therefore, to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Happy Birthday,” published in the Troy, 
N.Y., Times Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Happy BIRTHDAY 

Reaching the century mark is an accom- 
plishment in itself, but doing good in each of 
those 100 years along the way toward such 
an anniversary is a feat few can match. 

Today’s observance of the 100th birthday 
of the Elks is a good time to say “Thank you” 
for all the contributions made by the frater- 
nal organization during all of these years. 

Troy, particularly, is thankful for 78 of 
those years, for its lodge has been a member 
of the community for that number of years. 
And it plans many more because in its future 
are plans for new lodge quarters. 

From one who has had Elks’ help in choos- 
ing and shaping a career, it is a great pleas- 
ure to say “Happy Birthday.” 

The brotherhood and good fellowship that 
membership has given residents of the com- 
munities who have Elks’ lodges is to be com- 
plimented. But the Elks do more than make 
for good company. They give scholarships to 
deserving young people; they support com- 
munity causes of improvement; they con- 
tribute to worthy endeavors and they make 
patriotism—through their annual Flag Day 
observance—a day of profession of pride. 

Again, to the Elks, wherever they are, 
“Happy Birthday!” 


PROPOSED CLOSURE OF TULSA OF- 
FICE OF MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that as an economy measure it 
will close the Tulsa office of the Market 
News Service. Reaction to this announce- 
ment in northeastern Oklahoma has 
been widespread and strong. 

In response to the severity and false 
economy of this proposed closing, the 
Oklahoma Legislature has passed a res- 
olution introduced by 99 representatives, 
asking that Secretary Freeman recon- 
sider and rescind that order. At this time, 
for myself and my colleague [Mr. 
Harris], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp that resolu- 
tion as an expression of the feelings of 
the good people from my State of Okla- 
homa to this move of false economy, and 
urge likewise the Department of Agricul- 
ture to reconsider and rescind this move. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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House RESOLUTION 605 


(By Briscoe; Bean, Abbott, Allard, Andrews, 
Bamberger, Barr, Beauchamp, Bengtson, Ber- 
nard, Bickford, Blankenship, Boren, Bradley, 
Brown, Bynum, Camp, Cate, Clemons, Cole, 
Conaghan, Connor, Converse, Cox, Derry- 
berry, Dickey, Doornbos, Dunn, Fair, Fergu- 
son, Ferrell, Finch, Fine, Ford, Fowler, Frix, 
Goodfellow, Green, Greenhaw, Grey, Har- 
grave, Harrison, Hatchett, Hesser, Hill, Hola- 
day, Hopkins, Howard, Hunter, Hutchens 
(David), Hutchins (Walter), Inhofe, John- 
son, Jones, Kamas, Lane, Lawson, Levergood, 
McCune, Miskelly, Mountford, Musgrave, 
Nigh, Odom (Martin), Odom (V. H.), Page, 
Patterson (Frank), Patterson (Ruth), Peter- 
son, Poulos, Privett, Raibourn, Rushing, 
Sandlin, Sanguin, Skeith, Smith (E. W.), 
Smith (Norman), Smith (Vondel), Smithey, 
Sokolosky, Sparkman, Spearman, Tabor, Tag- 
gart, Tarwater, Thompson, Thornhill, Town- 
send, Trent, Vann, Watkins, Williams, Wil- 
liamson, Willis, Witt, Wixson, Wolf (Leland) 
and Wolfe (Stephen).) 

Resolution memorializing the Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to reconsider and rescind administra- 
tive order discontinuing the Federal-State 
livestock market news service at Tulsa 
stockyards; and directing distribution 
Whereas, the Federal-State Livestock Mar- 

ket News Service at the Tulsa stockyards has 

been in continuous operation since Novem- 
ber 1, 1949; and 

Whereas, many livestock producers rely on 
the information dispensed by this service; 
and 

Whereas, due to the order of the Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture federal funds for this service will no 
longer be available necessitating that this 
service be terminated March 31, 1968; and 

Whereas, due to the discontinuance of the 
service the vital information presently pro- 
vided will not be available from any source. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the second session of 
the thirty-first Legislature: 

Section 1. That the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is hereby 
requested to reconsider and rescind the ad- 
ministrative order discontinuing the Federal- 
State Livestock Market News Service at the 
Tulsa stockyards. 

Section 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution after consideration and 
enrollment, shall be prepared for and trans- 
mitted to each member of the Oklahoma 
Congressional Delegation and to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 22nd day of February, 1968, 

Rex PRIVETT, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ON THE SUGAR BEET CROP IN 
MAINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, potato 
farmers in Maine’s Aroostook County 
have for many years been threatened by 
economic crisis because of the fluctuat- 
ing prices of potatoes. 

Today, these farmers have a new op- 
portunity for stabilizing their businesses 
and the economy of their county. That 
opportunity is a second crop in sugar 
beets. 

In the the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 12, Reporter Robert Metz describes 
how Mr. Luman Mahaney quickly seized 
the opportunity of converting part of 
his acreage to sugar beets, and how this 
decision is paying off. 

Because of the importance of this op- 
portunity to other farmers in Aroostook 
County, I ask unanimous consent that 
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Mr. Metz’ article be printed in the Rec- 

ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POTATO FARMER FINDS SWEETNESS IN ADVER- 
SITY—-WHEN MAINE TUBERS FAIL, HE SWINGS 
TO SUGAR Bseers—New Crop Purs HIM IN 
BLACK 

(By Robert Metz) 

Luman Mahaney is a small-business man. 
He's not only small, he’s economically weak. 
He's so weak that on more than one occasion 
in recent years, it seemed the stocky, sun- 
browned down-Easter might face serious 
financial difficulties. 

Some of his neighbors have even walked 
the dusty road to bankruptcy in recent hard 
times. 

Mr. Mahaney—like the others—is weak, 
even though he is good at his trade, But he 
has little flexibility. In his topsy-turvy 
world, when he sells more goods, the price 
comes down and trims, even wipes out his 
profits—and then some. 

Luman is a Maine potato farmer caught in 
a tide of changing markets that has backed 
the potato state against the wall. His prob- 
lems illustrate the dilemma faced by every 
small-business man in periods of changing 
tastes and technology. 

As for the Maine potato, Mr. Mahaney 
believes it is second to none. Any one who 
has watched the women—mostly farmers’ 
wives—at the Easton, Me., processing plant 
operated by Vahlsing, Inc., hand-pick the 
best of the crop for the supermarkets, will 
tend to agree. 

But the underlying reason for the excel- 
lence of the Maine potato is men like Lumen 
who plant the crop and laboriously cultivate 
it through Maine’s short growing season. 

It is a labor of the generations for the 
Maine farmers of northern Aroostook County 
where the state’s most highly cultivated acres 
lie. In the past, the potato has been good to 
the Maine farmer and the signs of former 
prosperity are still apparent. 

Lumen's beautifully kept home symbolizes 
this recent era of middle-class comfort, The 
white frame house is dominated by bow win- 
dows on one side which are rimmed with a 
rich growth of ivy near the portal. 

The well-tended grounds and a multitude 
of flowers in the spring bespeak good hus- 
bandry at home, as well as in the fields, 

While many city children of the same age 
as Mr. Mahaney’s children have been denied 
college for lack of means, the prosperous 
potato years helped send Luman’s daughter 
Carolyn to Germany for studies toward a 
Ph. D. degree. 

Another daughter, Barbara, has an ad- 
vanced degree and is a teacher in Maine. 
Luman’s son, Gerald, attended the Univer- 
sity of Maine—like the two sisters—and is 
a farmer like his father. A third daughter, 
Brenda, is married and lives in Bangor. 

But the college expenses were financed by 
money put aside in the good years for pota- 
toes. And the potato is no longer the key to 
prosperity—quite the contrary. 

This last growing season, Maine lost an 
estimated $50-million on the potato crop and 
many of the state’s banks have groaned under 
the strain of extended loans and defaults. 
Potato prices are the lowest in the history of 
the state—relative to growing costs. 

Why are Luman and fellow potato growers 
in the doldrums? Chalk it up to a revolution 
in potato marketing. Back in the late 1950s, 
Maine potatoes dominated the market east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Now the markets are localized over much 
of the country. Several states whose markets 
were once dominated by Maine potatoes, pro- 
duce much of their own tubers. 

Sagging fertility has also cut Maine yields 
and the state is now 13th in the nation in 
potatoes produced per acre, 

Moreover, the American consumer has 
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added to potato farmers’ headaches. For a 
number of years—beginning around 1950— 
weight-conscious Americans shunned pota- 
toes in an effort to trim waistlines, 

In that decade, potato-shy consumers ate an 
average of 196 pounds of potatoes a year. There 
were no processed potatoes in those days. 

Now, fresh potato consumption, according 
to official figures, is down to 67 pounds a 
person annually. While consumption of 
processed potatoes has spurted to a healthy 
87 pounds a person, Maine does not share 
in this market to a significant degree. 

Thus, dwindling markets and changing 
tastes have taken their toll. And, unlike 
farmers with many crops, the Maine grower 
does not live off the land. 

As Luman puts it: 

“My living expenses are the same as any- 
one else’s, I buy everything as do most of the 
farmers here. I don’t raise anything for the 
table. No butter, eggs, chickens . . . Every- 
thing comes from the store.” 

Just how serious the situation has become 
is clear after an examination of Mr. Ma- 
haney's costs in raising potatoes and the 
market price they bring. 

In the last season, Luman spent $2.60 to 
grow and harvest each barrel of potatoes— 
including, among other things, fertilizer, in- 
sect spray, seed, tractor fuel and mainte- 
nance, picker wages and storage costs. 

But the price has been significantly lower 
than that. No, 1—best quality—potatoes 
brought $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel in the open 
market. “If you get a marketing slip for $1.75, 
you would probably get closer to $1.40 a 
barrel because small and misshapen potatoes 
are mixed in. They discount for that,” one 
farmer commented. 

Meanwhile, the market has slumped even 
lower to approximately a dollar a barrel. 

Multiply a loss of at least $1 a barrel by 
the 10,600 barrels of potatoes Mr. Mahaney 
grew in 1967 and you see what he and his 
fellow farmers are up against. 

And yet, in a good year when the potatoes 
are relatively scarce. Luman can lay aside 
thousands of dollars. Further, frozen potato 
processers will guarantee a price well above 
cost to farmers who commit part of their 
crops before weather and market conditions 
determine whether the crop year will pro- 
duce a windfall or a disaster. 

Meanwhile, Luman’s costs go on in good 
and bad years. Mr. Mahaney refused to dis- 
cuss his income, but his living costs can be 
accurately estimated. 

A family of four spends $9,250 in Portland 
to maintain a moderate living standard while 
a similar non-urban family in the Northeast 
United States spends $9,000. 

Maine farmers have to borrow their way 
out of deficit years and hope for better times. 
And better times are clearly on the way. 

Years ago, the outcry over the Maine farm- 
ers’ plight has begun to reach the highest 
quarters of Government. Maine clearly 
needed another cash crop if the farmer—and 
the state’s banks—were to avoid bankruptcy. 

At this juncture, Luman and other Maine 
farmers are happily preparing to plant their 
third crop of sugar beets which have proved 
profitable enough to change the atmosphere 
in Aroostook County from one of gloom to 
one of rising hope. 

Unlike the early beet crops that were of 
indifferent quality, the latest sugar beets 
compared with the best anywhere. A state- 
inspired sugar mill built for $15-million with 
Wall Street’s help and raised by Maine Sugar 
Industries, Inc., has operated flawlessly to 
turn the bulging roots into crystal pure su- 
gar and has solved the problem of manufac- 
ture for market. 

The Maine farmers are so pleased with the 
results of the latest crop that they are pre- 
paring in many instances to triple their acre- 
age. That says a lot in a land of taciturn, 
hard-to-convince Yankees. 

Optimists say that between 40,000 and 

50,000 acres will be planted this year, com- 
pared with 10,000 last year. 
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Luman’s own experience with sugar beets 
will illustrate why they are enthusiastic. 
First of all, he does not face an uncertain 
market—he can produce as many beets as 
he wants knowing the sugar will bring 10 
cents a pound. 

The price trend, generally speaking, has 
been up because the domestic sugar growers 
are not producing enough sugar to meet 
Government-stipulated allotments. 

As one expert comments, “There is not a 
chance in the world that Maine sugar grow- 
ers will meet with a cost-price squeeze in 
the future—given normal economic condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Mahaney raised sugar beets last grow- 
ing season at a cost of $170 an acre. He got 
back a total of $308 an acre. 

He raised 14.7 acres of the beets last season 
and is enthusiastically planning to double 


Unlike many of his fellow farmers who 
have gone slowly in moving to beets as a 
second crop, Luman has taken to beets nat- 
urally. 

“They had no difficulty persuading me to 
plant beets, I think they are adapted to the 
soil and we need another cash crop. I don’t 
expect to lose money every year on potatoes 
even now a good potato year can bring the 
farmer thousands of dollars of profits—and 
will continue to produce them. But it's 
worthwhile to utilize more of our good land 
for another cash crop with a better market.” 

For many of Maine’s hard-pressed farm- 
ers, the beets have meant the difference be- 
tween a future on the land they love and a 
move away from the land to the regular 
paychecks available in the city. 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Bul- 
garians were among the tens of millions 
in the Balkans who had suffered under 
the heavy yoke of the Turks for cen- 
turies. For more than 400 years these 
sturdy people had done their utmost to 
free themselves from the clutches of 
their oppressors, but all their efforts 
ended in failure, and sometimes in blood- 
baths, because they themselves alone 
could not beat their more powerful over- 
lords. In the 1870’s, however, they had 
Russia helping them, and they succeeded 
in winning their freedom. 

In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 
Bulgarians fought with the Russians, 
and when Russia won the war, then Bul- 
garia was made free by the peace treaty 
that was signed on March 4, 1878. Since 
that day Bulgarians celebrate March 4 as 
their national holiday. Of course, they 
have not had freedom during all that 
time, for since the end of the last war 
they have been ruled by the Communist 
dictatorship imposed. upon them by the 
Kremlin. Today the Bulgarian people still 
suffer under alien totalitarian tyranny, 
but they have not forfeited their right to 
freedom and are working for its attain- 
ment. On the observance of the 90th an- 
niversary of their Liberation Day we all 
hope for the attainment of their nation- 
al goal. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AWARDS TO KANSAS FARMERS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman, 
has just awarded certificates to four of 
our outstanding farmers for 35 years of 
voluntary reporting on their local crop 
and livestock conditions in Kansas. 
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These certificates were also signed by 
Roy Freeland, the secretary of our State 
board of agriculture. 

During the past 18 years, 120 Kansas 
farmers have won 35-year certificates. 

More than 3,000 Kansas farmers cur- 
rently supply basic information to be 
used for making State and National of- 
ficial estimates of crop and livestock 
production. 

These reports from individual farmers 
are continually assembled by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, which pre- 
pares State estimates to be sent to the 
Department in Washington. 

The four men who received 35-year 
awards this year are Frank N. Ney, 
Hoisington, Kans.; J. J. Kurt, Attica; 
R. L. Patterson, Oxford, and Paul Corke, 
Allen. 

The Crop Reporting Service of our 
Federal and State Governments is valu- 
able to agriculture as a whole and is im- 
portant to every individual farmer in the 
Nation. These men are entitled to great 
2 for rendering this outstanding 
service. 


LATIN AMERICA’S WAR ON HUN- 
GER AND POVERTY—ADDRESS BY 
MRS. FRANCES HUMPHREY HOW- 
ARD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Frances Humphrey Howard spoke re- 
cently at the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion Ladies’ Clubs of the United States 
luncheon on the subject of Latin America 
and its war on hunger and poverty. Her 
speech followed a recent trip through- 
out Latin America during which time 
she visited eight countries and had con- 
tact with numerous individuals in pub- 
lic and private walks of life. 

To a large extent the political develop- 
ment of Latin America rests on its eco- 
nomic and social reforms. Efforts to 
secure for Latin America, the economic 
and social necessities have met with sur- 
prising success. 

The Vice President’s sister, through 
her diligent and spirited contributions 
at the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, has done much to further the goals 
of all Latin Americans. Her remarks 
are especially important for they reveal 
the human side of the emergence of an 
economically sound, socially stable, and 
politically mature state. The pride of 
landownership and the prospect of self- 
sufficiency lend much to creating a 
strong and viable Latin America. 

I invite the attention of all Senators to 
Mrs. Howard's comments on the current 
status of our neighbors to the south and 
ask unanimous consent that her speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LATIN AMERICA’S WARS ON HUNGER AND 

POVERTY 
(Address by Mrs. Frances Humphrey Howard, 
chief, Special Projects and Organization 

Liaison Branch, Office of the War on 

Hunger, Agency for International Develop- 

ment, at the Reserve Officers’ Association 

Ladies’ Clubs of the United States lunch- 

eon given during their Mid-Winter Con- 

3 Sheraton Park Hotel, on February 

I am delighted to meet and break bread 
with you today. I am always interested in 
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groups of ladies such as you who patiently 
and cheerfully stand by your husbands as 
they stand ready and resolute to defend our 
country and the freedom of the world. 

I have been asked to discuss with you Latin 
America’s wars on hunger and poverty. 

Only a few weeks ago I returned from a 
six-week trip through eight Latin American 
countries. 

I participated in the 14th Assembly of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
which is a specialized agency of the Organi- 
zation of American States, as a member of 
the United States Delegation. 

The Women’s Assembly was held in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. I subsequently visited Argen- 
tina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Panama and 
Mexico, with a brief stop in Brazil. 

In all these countries I met with heads of 
states, other government officials, our own 
diplomatic, cultural and technical represent- 
atives, leaders in the fields of nutrition, 
health and education and representatives of 
voluntary social and welfare agencies. 

I have visited various welfare projects, as 
well as major Alliance for Progress and A.L.D. 
projects in the fields of agriculture, trans- 
portation, education, consumers and savings 
cooperatives, clearing of slums and housing. 

I am happy to say—and I say this in a 
spirit of sincere humility—I have been re- 
ceived everywhere most cordially and various 
information media have been placed at my 
disposal to discuss U.S.-Latin American rela- 
tions’ problems related to the War on Hun- 
ger; rural youth projects; technical schools 
and research institutions for nutritions and 
family planning; techniques of community 
development; and the need for increasing 
private voluntary efforts. 

If I were to give you a bird’s-eye descrip- 
tion of what is taking place today in Latin 
America, the pivotal words would be: Change 
and transformation. 

Latin America is undergoing a major trans- 
formation into a modern society, motivated 
by an ambition to attain the benefits and 
the opoprtunities for self-fulfillment that 
economic development offers. 

This transformation process and its im- 
plications are echoing even in the most iso- 
lated areas of Latin America and are pro- 
gressively affecting the lives and decisions of 
a large segment of the region’s 240 million 
inhabitants. 

The changes under way have dramatic 
significance for the future, since the present 
pattern of population growth indicates that 
by the year 2000, Latin America will have a 
population of more than 600 million. 

Latin America has many dreams. But the 
ones the people seek to fulfill more passion- 
ately are those of democratic growth and 
social justice. 

They want the opportunity for the farmer 
to own land, to obtain credit, and to market 
his production at fair prices. 

The opportunity for youth to obtain an 
education and to make an intelligent and 
meaningful contribution to society while 
preparing also to lead it within short years. 

The opportunity for the worker to get 
work and to be rewarded properly for his 
labor. 

The opportunity for business to invest 
under just and equitable laws and earn fair 
returns. 

The opportunity for all to stand equally 
before the law without fear of favor and to 
live out their years in peace, honor, and 
dignity. 

It is clear that we have entered a new 
era in the Americas—an era of sighting new 
horizons, of moving on toward them. 

The people of all social strata are involved 
in this effort toward improvement and 
change. An effort of such gigantic propor- 
tions will require the work, devotion and 
perseverance of all sectors of the people of 
all the South American countries. 

And, naturally, half the population of 
Latin America consists of women. We in 
North America are very happy to know that 
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Latin American women have truly emerged 
from their old seclusion; and have cast off 
attitudes and customs which for years pre- 
vented them from participating in the life 
and progress of their countries. 

The principal impression I gained from 
my participation in the Women's Assembly 
in Montevideo and my talks with various 
women's groups, is that Latin American 
women are now aware of their new status. 

They are happy to accept it, and they are 
willing to assume the responsibility that goes 
with it. They want to be prepared for their 
new responsibilities. They want to learn to 
become familiar with the new tools and to 
use them effectively. 

The Women's Assembly adopted some 
thirty significant resolutions, and in the 
faces of all the ladies present I saw an 
inflexible determination to follow up and to 
see to it that these resolutions on such 
issues as economic integration; civil rights; 
family law; the need for establishing wom- 
en's bureaus in various ministries, and so 
forth, are promptly and effectively imple- 
mented. 

They are not only doers—these Latin Amer- 
ican women of today. They want us all in 
North America to know what they are ac- 
complishing in their respective fields. At a 
memorable meeting in Argentina, represent- 
atives of some twenty women’s groups 
brought to me written reports of their ac- 
tivities in the fields of health, education and 
community development. 

The Alliance for Progress was created to 
answer the needs of swiftly changing times, 
and indeed the Alliance already has been 
the engine for vast and sweeping changes 
in the Hemisphere. 

The progress achieved by Latin America 
in its transformation effort in the postwar 
years, particularly since 1950, is apparent in 
these highlights: 

»The region's gross product in 1966 was 
approximately $82 billion, or twice the 1950 
level. 

*Latin America’s industrial growth has 
been particularly impressive, having ex- 
panded by an average of 6 percent a year 
since 1950. 

*Agricultural output has risen by 70 per- 
cent since 1950. 

*Latin America’s gross investment reached 
$17 billion in 1967, 

At least 90 percent of such investment 
comes from domestic sources. 

Substantial institutional reforms have also 
been carried out. 

For instance, tax and other revenues col- 
lected by Latin America’s public sector have 
increased by 25 percent since 1960. In some 
of the larger countries, such as Brazil and 
Mexico, they have risen by 50 percent or 
more. 

Growing consciousness of social needs, 
backed by foreign assistance, have resulted 
in notable improvements since the adoption 
of the Charter of Punta del Este in 1961 in 
such fields as education, health and housing. 

In education, university enrollment has 
gone forward 80 percent since 1960, having 
reached 920,000 students in 1966. High school 
enrollment jumped even more—140 percent— 
during the same period, reaching 7.7 million 
students; and elementary school enrollment 
also increased by 80 percent, to 39 million 
pupils. 

Offsetting this encouraging news, however, 
was a reminder from UNESCO that illiterate 
adults in Latin America exceed 50 million! 
Additionally, there are uncounted millions of 
illiterate school-age children. 

The educational priority is, in effect, a 
cornerstone of the Alliance for Progress, lend- 
ing emphasis to President Johnson’s remark 
before the Ambassadors of the Organization 
of American States. As he put it, “Education 
must become the passion of us all.” 

And, I assure you, it has become the pas- 
sion of the leaders and the people of Latin 
America. President Rene Barrientos Ortuno 
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of Bolivia recently told me, “I want to be 
the President of an educated people”. He then 
described to me in detail Bolivian projects 
underway to teach illiterate adults how to 


Similarly, Chile’s President Eduardo Frei 
Montalva showed me five new reading manu- 
als that will serve the double purpose of 
teaching rural adults how to read and in- 
structing them on forming marketing co- 
operative for farm products and on how to 
use credit unions. 

The Organization of American States, with 
A.LD. support, is now developing regional 
programs in education, science and tech- 
nology. 

In national plans for education, I happen 
to know that a $10 million education loan 
from AI. D. to Chile is now being implement- 
ed. It provides for a general upgrading of 
teacher training and the quality of educa- 
tion for the lower grades and middle-level 
vocational schools. 

Among the A.I.D.-assisted school building 
projects completed in 1967 were: 30 new pri- 
mary schools in Panama: a 40-school con- 
struction program in Chile; and a primary 
school in El Salvador involving 1600 class- 
rooms for 64,000 children. 

In the field of health, improvements par- 
ticularly in sanitation, epidemiology and 
pediatrics, have resulted in the dramatic re- 
duction in mortality rates. 

The incidence of some serious diseases has 
been dramatically cut. Doctors found the 
physical health of Latin Americans—individ- 
ually and collectively—at all-time high. This, 
in turn, accounts, in large measure, for the 
region's population explosion, since birth 
rates have remained practically unchanged. 

Shortage of housing is one of Latin Amer- 
ica’s most severe problems. Virtually all 
countries in Latin America are now embarked 
on programs designed to help bring adequate 
homes to their citizens. 

I was amazed at the extent of slum clear- 
ance and building of new dwellings in 
Panama, for instance. Accompanied by the 
dynamic USAID Director in Panama, Mr. 
James Magellas, I saw scores of rebuilt city 
blocks. 

In many cases, such house building proj- 
ects are being facilitated by United States 
housing guaranties, The program is admin- 
istered by A.I.D.’s Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Division of the Latin American 
Bureau. 

Steady progress is also made in the field 
of agriculture. Thousands of small farmers 
have now acquired the “know-how” for dou- 
bling, tripling and quadrupling their annual 
crop production with a corresponding in- 
crease in family income and purchasing 
power. 

Oddly enough, these increases are possible 
through the use of ox-drawn plows and other 
primitive tools and hand-labor. Moreover, as 
a farmer can raise his production from 10 
bushels of corn per acre without fertilizer to 
40 to 80 bushels per acre with fertilizer and 
other improved practices, his increased in- 
come makes him a vital factor in the national 
economy. 

Our A.ID. missions in Latin America are 
assisting in the organization and manage- 
ment of rural electric cooperatives, credit 
unions, cooperative banks and consumer 
cooperatives, 

More than 200 new credit unions were es- 
tablished in 1967, bringing the total to about 
2,400 with a membership in 12 countries and 
a total of savings of about $44 million at year- 
end. 

Thus, a family on a remote hacienda in 
Ecuador may now buy a sewing machine by 
borrowing the money from a credit union 
by putting up as collateral “Elsa the cow”, 
or a family can put a tile roof on the house 
by pledging “ten good sheep”. 

During 1967, these credit unions disbursed 
about $16 million in small loans for farm 
supplies, education, health and consumer re- 
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quirements. More than 30 rural electrical 
cooperatives have been organized in 12 Latin 
American countries. Our mission technicians 
have been giving special technical and man- 
agement training in rural cooperative opera- 
tions. 

Now, some of you may wish to know the 
extent of assistance provided by the United 
States to the Alliance for Progress. 

AJ. D. loan and grant disbursements to the 
Alliance countries for the year ending June 
30, 1967, amounted to $563 million, a new 
high in the annual volume of such assist- 
ance. 

Over the past six years—1962 through 
1967—U 8. economic aid to Latin America 
amounted to $7 billion. This included AD. 
loans and grants, Food for Freedom, the So- 
cial Progress Trust Fund, and the Export- 
Import Bank programs in Latin America. It 
also includes contributions to the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Peace 
Corps, and the Inter-American Highway. 

Now, specifically, how is the War on Hun- 
ger being waged in Latin America? Before 
we attempt to give the answer to this im- 
portant question, let us examine briefly the 
overall challenge of meeting the world food/ 
population problem. 

In his State of the Union message last year, 
President Johnson stated the problem in 
these words: “Next to the pursuit of peace, 
really great challenge to the family is the 
race between food supply and population in- 
crease. The race tonight is being lost.” 

The stark fact facing humanity is that the 
world is running out of food. Obviously we 
are now losing the race between available 
food and the growing number of stomachs. 
The world is now adding a million more peo- 
ple each week—most of them in the less 
developed countries. The flood of people has 
been washing away all the benefits that 
would accrue from foreign aid. 

Hunger is not an occasional visitor but a 
constant companion to half of mankind. 
Half a billion humans suffer from too little 
food. Another billion lead brief half-lives 
because their diets lack proper proportions 
of protein minerals or vitamins. 

I trust, most of you have enjoyed the 
delicious food at this luncheon today, in 
these very pleasant surroundings. I, for one, 
always enjoy good food, But I must confess 
that whenever I enjoy a meal, a very dis- 
turbing thought is never far from my mind. 
And that gnawing thought is that half the 
people in this world of more than 3 billion 
souls have never had a satisfying fully 
nutritious meal. 

The really disturbing fact is that we are 
producing people faster than we can feed 
them, just as the English economic 
philosopher, Thomas Malthus predicted in 
1798, that we would. 

It has taken mankind since the Garden of 
Eden to achieve a population of 3 billion; 
but before the end of the century—less 
than 32 years hence—world population will 
exceed 6 billion. 

The United States is of course one of the 
leaders in to find a solution to the 
world food/population problem. Congress 
has authorized the use of up to $1.4 billion 
over the next two years in launching a 
world war on hunger. 

The funds voted by Congress will 
mobilize the greater U.S. technology and 
resources by transferring American fi 
techniques and equipment to the develop- 
ing countries, constructing fertilizer and 
pesticide chemical plants; establishing more 
extension services, and financing research 
for better and nutritious crops. 

In today’s War on Hunger it becomes a 
matter of the highest priority to produce 
more food. As Vice President Humphrey put 
it, “Food is life. Food is wealth. Food is 
power, because a nation without food is 
powerless.” 

To emphasize the importance attached to 
this effort and to better coordinate its ele- 
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ments—food, family planning, nutrition, 
agricultural, technical and financial assist- 
ance—President Johnson last year created 
a new central office in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development of the Department of 
State, devoted to the War on Hunger. 

Today, 1300 A.I.D.-financed agricultural 
experts are working overseas; 2000 foreign 
agricultural professionals are studying in 
this country under AI. D. auspices. A.I.D. 
projects are helping to irrigate millions of 
acres in the less developed areas of the 
world. 

Meanwhile, the new Food-for-Freedom pro- 
gram will increase food aid shipments to fill 
the food gap while local output is being in- 
creased. The food supplied in many cases will 
be used as wages in rural development pro- 
grams to promote self-help. 

As for the problem of population control, 
aid is now offered under a new policy permit- 
ting United States funds to be spent for con- 
traceptive material when it is requested for 
voluntary family-planning programs. 

Now, how is the War on Hunger being 
waged in Latin America? 

During 1967, more than six million Latin 
American school children received nutritious 
meals through U.S. Food for Freedom pro- 
grams, Another 1.1 million pre-school chil- 
dren and mothers also benefited. 

I found my visit to the University of Chile 
Nutrition Research and Pediatrics Center 
most interesting. I was all ears when Dr. 
Monckenberg, its Director, described the re- 
search work of the Center and presented 
some comparative statistics on the perma- 
nent mental and physical damage to children 
caused by poor nutrition during the first 
years of life. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, I visited a rural school, 
observing such activities as preparation of 
school lunch in a typical campesino kitchen 
with locally furnished commodities balancing 
the Food for Peace principle. 

During 1967, four U.S. industrial firms 
under A.I.D. service contracts undertook 
high-protein food studies in Latin America 
for the purpose of overcoming the critical 
protein shortage and developing marketing 
techniques for protein-rich food supple- 
ments. 

Fifteen nationwide nutrition surveys were 
conducted in Latin America by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, in collaboration with the 
Pan American Health Organization and the 
Nutrition Institute of Central America and 
Panama. 

In 1967, commodities valued at more than 
$110 million were channeled through Food 
for Freedom programs in Latin America. 

As for the problem of family planning and 
population control, Latin America, where for 
years talk of birth control, were most wary 
and private and often engaged only in whis- 
pers has in recent months been the scene of 
two major gatherings to explore “population 
policies in relation to development”. 

Last year's conference of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation held in 
Santiago, Chile, brought together chiefly 
population experts and medical men. The 
more recent Caracas meeting, sponsored by 
the Organization of American States, the 
Pan American Health Organization, the 
Population Council and the Venezuelan 
Government, involved policy makers. 

The chief aims of the Caracas meeting 
were to establish that population policies 
must be a part of national planning for 
development and to determine the role of 
public and private organizations in this 
task. 

All efforts thus far by governments and 
private organizations to raise the standard 
of living appreciably in Latin America have 
been frustrated by the ever-soaring popu- 
lation. 

The population of Latin American nations 
is rising almost 3 percent per year. At the 
current rate the region will double in popu- 
lation in 26 years. The population of the 
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United States, in contrast, is growing at 1.6 
percent per year; India’s is increasing at a 
2.3 percent rate. 

Some of the Latin American states have 
awakened to the need to check population 
growth. Chile permits the distribution of 
birth control information and devices 
through its public health service. 

A governmental family planning unit in 
Jamaica and a private medical organization 
in Colombia are working with United States 
foreign aid grants. Peru has taken the pre- 
liminary step of forming a population 
studies center. 

It is estimated that birth-control pills, 
currently being used by at least 1.5 million 
Latin American women of the upper and 
middle classes, are the largest selling phar- 
maceutical product in the region. 

We trust that common sense will prevail 
especially in the less developed countries 
and the world will finally find it possible to 
cope with the human tidal wave. 

The Food/Population problem is indeed 
baffling. But I am an optimist. A world that 
can send men to the moon and envision 
journeys to other planets surely should be 
able to devise ways to prevent people from 
starving on earth. 

But all of us must recognize that the 
burden of solving these staggering world 
problems falls on all nations alike. The help- 
ing hand that we of the United States can 
and do offer represents only a small part of 
the effort required. 

The concept of self-help must be fully 
realized if we are to move forward together 
towards the ultimate Alliance for Progress 
goal of bringing a better life to all the peo- 
ple of the Americas. 

I thank you. You have been a wonderful 
audience. 


APPOINTMENT OF GEORGE MEANY, 
AMERICA’S STATESMAN OF LA- 
BOR, TO HUMAN RIGHTS COMMIS- 
SION DESERVES PRAISE FROM 
SUPPORTERS OF TREATY RATIFI- 
CATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as the 
struggle against repression goes on, it is 
heartening to see President Johnson 
wholeheartedly support the U.S. ratifi- 
cation of the Human Rights Conventions 
on Forced Labor and the Political Rights 
of Women. 

He urged ratification of these treaties 
last October and just 5 weeks ago estab- 
lished the President’s Commission for the 
Observance of Human Rights Year. 

One of the 10 distinguished Americans 
named to the Commission by President 
Johnson is an outstanding stateman of 
American Labor, George Meany, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

George Meany’s entire public career 
has been a living testimonial of his com- 
mitment to human rights. He supports 
the finest principles embodied in these 
conventions and for this country’s ratifi- 
cation of them. 

This outstanding American served as 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL from 1940 
to 1952 when he ascended to the presi- 
dency of that organization. From 1934 to 
1939, Mr. Meany handled the reins of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
coming up through the ranks of labor 
from his beginning as an apprentice 
plumber. 

In addition to his official duties, Mr. 
Meany devoted time to serving on the 
National Defense Mediation Board in 
1941. He also was a member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, the National 
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Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, 
the Government Contract Committee 
and a representative of the United States 
to the 12th session of the United National 
General Assembly in 1957. 

In 1959, Mr. Meany was appointed a 
representative of the President, with 
rank of Special Ambassador, to attend 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration 
of the President of the Republic of Vene- 
zuela and also represented this Nation 
at the 14th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

He was a key figure on the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy, the President’s Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission and 
the Missile Sites Labor Commission in 
1961. 

His appointment to the President’s 
Commission for the Observance of Hu- 
man Rights Year merits high praise from 
all of us who support U.S. ratification of 
the Human Rights Conventions. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MANSFIELD 
IN ACCEPTING THE ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS DISTINGUISHED CON- 
GRESSIONAL SERVICE AWARD 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
Thursday our distinguished majority 
leader was an honored visitor in Utah, 
accepting that evening the first Arthur V. 
Watkins Distinguished Congressional 
Service Award. 

Although I previously congratulated 
Senator Mansrietp for this distinction 
in a Senate speech the day before the 
award ceremonies, I would now like to 
call attention to the remarks delivered by 
Senator MANSFIELD that evening. 

Senator MANSFIELD makes no excuses 
for being a politician, in the best sense of 
that term. I believe he is succinctly 
stating the true complexity of finding 
oneself in a position of allegiance not 
only to his State and Nation, but also to 
the Chief Executive of the Nation, when 
he says: 

I am frank to say that the difficulty of 
carrying water on each shoulder as a Senator 
of a state and as a Senator of the United 
States is greatly heightened when this third 
bucket is set on the top of one’s head. 


I commend Senator MANSFIELD’s re- 
marks to your reading and am certain 
you will find them enlightening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, DEM- 
OCRAT, OF MONTANA, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Uran FOUNDERS’ Day, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH, IN ACCEPTANCE OF THE ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS DISTINGUISHED CONGRESSIONAL 
SERVICE AWARD, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 
1968 


It has been said with considerable validity 
that a statesman is a dead politician. I 
should like to note at the outset, therefore, 
that it is my preference to remain for as long 
as possible in the status of politician. It is 
not that I am unmindful of Senator Wat- 
kin’s efforts to lift me by his words, so to 
speak, to a higher plane. I appreciate them 
more than I can say. 

I can lay claim, however, neither to the 
wisdom nor the irreproachability which is 
usually associated with statesmen. On the 
contrary, I acknowledge my full complement 
of shortcomings and more than enough mis- 
takes in a quarter of a century of public 
life. To the extent that I have not reproached 
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myself for them, there have been political 
opponents enough over the years who have 
been ever-ready to call them to my attention. 

The point that I am trying to make is that 
the path of political virtue is neither one- 
track, clearly delineated, nor brightly lit. 
On the contrary, in a nation and time of 
sharply conflicting interests, a public official 
has no choice but to grope in a forest of 
many pressures in the search for the course 
of responsibility. 

I speak. of this problem as a Member of 
Congress, as a Senator. The integrity of 
every Senator is always on the line. He learns 
to live with the constant stress of conflict- 
ing interests or, soon enough, he dies from 
it. 


This stress is greater, today, than at any 
time in my experience in public life. At home, 
our institutions are seriously tested by a 
range of discontents and anxieties which find 
a most disturbing expression in the great 
metropolitan areas of the nation. In these 
enclaves of poverty and deprivation a rage 
of despair, alienation, and bitterness tears 
at a great segment of the nation’s people. 
There are, indeed, just causes for discontent 
in these cores of concentrated human in- 
equity and social ills. On the other hand, 
we are distracted from dealing with these 
causes by the violence and rioting which has 
occurred in many of the nation’s cities in 
recent years and which seems once again to 
be rising to a new summer of simmering dis- 
content. 

Abroad, our institutions are tested, too, by 
the inadequately understood commitments 
which have been assumed, notably in Viet 
Nam. We are in a war—deeply in a war— 
which seems without end or exit. Its per- 
sistence generates a grave sense of national 
frustration and leads to a polarization of 
positions in which the alternatives which are 
advocated seem to call for the total destruc- 
tion of Vietnamese society in the name of 
saving it or, virtually, the overnight with- 
drawal of American forces from the conflict. 

A Senator of the United States must try 
to come to grips with the many specific ques- 
tions which arise out of these great issues 
and, of course, the many lesser problems of 
government. How, together with other 
elected officials, he forms his answers to these 
questions are the stuff of public policy. In 
the aggregate, his answers contribute sig- 
nificantly to the determination of the direc- 
tion and quality of our national life. 

A Senator does not respond to issues in 
a vacuum. Rather he functions under the 
constant pressure of conflicting interests. 
There is, for example, the fundamental con- 
flict of personal affairs and public respon- 
sibility. It is not easy to draw a fine line be- 
tween the right of all Americans, including 
Senators and other public officials, to the 
privacy of their personal concerns and the 
right of the people to have the nation’s busi- 
ness conducted with full consideration of 
their interests. In a free society, personal 
affairs are thought to be just that: personal. 
Even income tax returns are filed in strict- 
est confidence, with their improper dis- 
closures made a criminal offense. Holding 
one’s self open to public scrutiny is not a 
practice which is appreciated by Americans. 

Nor do groups of Americans relish the 
necessity of being singled out to submit to 
special codes of conduct. Nevertheless, there 
are special codes for special situations and, 
however reluctantly, groups of Americans 
do submit to them. Lawyers, for example, 
recognized long ago that the special trust 
granted them required special canons to 
guide their behavior in dealings with clients. 
So it is in the contact between doctor and 
patient. In a similar vein, the Senate is now 
trying to come to grips with this problem as 
it involves the special relationship of Sen- 
ator to public. What is being sought are 
ethical standards which would make precise 
the distinction between public interest and 
private financial concerns. 
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A Special Committee of Senators has done 
extensive work on this question. On that 
basis, I am hopeful that the Senate will 
soon be able to act to adopt an adequate 
measure. An effective code of financial ethics 
to guide Senators and staffs should be 
helpful not only to the Senate but may 
also point the way to the establishment 
of uniform public standards for all federal 
officials—elected and appointed—in all 
branches. The problem of possible conflicts 
in financial interests, after all, can pre- 
sent itself not only in the Senate, but also 
in the other branches of government. 

In my judgment, the achievement of a 
uniform standard of ethics in this connec- 
tion would serve to strengthen the institu- 
tions of government and public confidence 
in them. It would provide a yardstick for 
helping to assure that in a free society, pub- 
lic office remains a public trust, to be met 
by a special commitment of all incumbents 
to the public interest. 

The establishment of a uniform standard 
should also help, to curb public cynicism re- 
specting government which is all too preva- 
lent, especially among the young people of 
the nation. May I say that that is not a new 
state of affairs. Throughout the history of the 
nation, a public notion has persisted—on 
occasion, not without cause—that the 
policies and actions of the government, in 
one or more of its branches, are not always 
formed on merit, within a framework of the 
Overall national interest. There has been 
suspicion that public decisions are sometimes 
produced by private pressures, particularly by 
pressures which may be generated by sub- 
stantial contributors to political campaigns. 

An accurate system for disclosing the 
sources of campaign financing, therefore, is 
closely related to the problem of establishing 
an effective standard of ethics in government. 
If it can be devised, and the Senate last year 
passed a sweeping bill for that purpose, an 
effective disclosure procedure could go a 
long way to remove the notion that the finan- 
cial generosity of campaign contributors is 
a significant determinant of the policies of 
government. 

As a practical matter, however, I think it 
must be recognized that political campaigns 
are an integral element in the free political 
life of this nation and that the cost of such 
campaigns has skyrocketed, especially with 
the ever-wider usage of television. The costs 
of campaigning must be met in some way. 
It is met now in some instances by candi- 
dates of wealth out of personal wealth. It 
is met, too, by the private contribution 
whether in the form of a five-dollar or five- 
thousand dollar donation; whether by a one- 
hundred-dollar-a-plate political dinner, or a 
one-thousand-dollar-a-head political gather- 
ing. Each party searches constantly for new 
fund-raising enterprises in order to meet the 
mounting costs of political activity. 

In my judgment, the present methods of 
political financing are clearly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory but they remain the only 
methods which are available. They pose a 
problem which must be faced and faced 
soon, as an aspect of the over-all problem 
of the ethical conduct of government. Unless 
it is faced, entry into the highest elected 
offices of the nation is likely to be more and 
more shut off, as a practical matter, from 
broad public control. The needs of the nation 
in my view, require equitable opportunities 
for citizens to participate in the entire elec- 
toral process, from beginning to end, not 
merely in the final casting of ballots. 

The only visible answer to this problem, so 
far as I am aware, is some form of direct or 
indirect public financing of at least major 
election costs, coupled with strict and en- 
forceable maximums for all expenditures in 
election campaigns. Stating a solution, how- 
ever, is far easier than devising a workable 
formula. The problem is immensely com- 
plicated. I regret to say in this connection 
that the Senate spent many weeks last year 
im trying without success to create a practical 
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system of public campaign financing. That 
we were unsuccessful, however, makes the 
need no less imperative. The effort must be 
continued, and it will be continued. 

In addition to conflicts involving financial 
matters, elected officials are under the con- 
stant stress of what might be termed the 
conflicts of constituencies. A Senator is a 
Senator from a particular state. As such, he 
owes a primary political allegience to that 
group of Americans who inhabit his state. 
He is elected to speak for them—for those 
who voted against him as well as for those 
who voted for him. He is also, however, a 
Senator of the United States. His oath of 
office encompasses the nation as a whole and 
is addressed to the national interest. 

The problem of reconciliation of these two 
responsibilities is difficult, notably when 
questions of immediate and specific state and 
sectional interest arise. In the long run, how- 
ever, the problem tends to take care of itself 
because in this day and age, it is doubtful 
that any Member of the Senate can serve his 
state's interests adequately without also serv- 
ing the nation’s interests effectively. More 
and more, the issues encompass the entire 
nation. 

For a Majority Leader, there is a further 
complication. He is not the President's 
Majority leader, but rather the Senate’s lead- 
er, elected by the majority of the Senate 
and serving at its pleasure. Nevertheless, the 
Majority Leader also has a responsibility 
respecting the policies of an incumbent ad- 
ministration. To his personal estimates of 
the interests of his state and the nation, 
therefore, he must add a sympathetic con- 
sideration of the administration’s programs 
and he must do what he can to bring them 
before the Senate for decision. 

I am frank to say that the difficulty of 

ng water on each shoulder as a Sena- 
tor of a state and as a Senator of the United 
States is greatly heightened when this third 
bucket is set on the top of one’s head. 
Nevertheless, I have performed this func- 
tion under tho Administration of the late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy and that 
of President Johnson, Far more often than 
not, I have found myself in agreement with 
the policies of both Presidents. Occasionally, 
however, there have been disagreements. I 
do not think it is any secret, for example, 
that I have had my individual convictions 
respecting the Vietnamese problem. As a 
Senator of Montana, I have expressed these 
convictions many times. Nevertheless, as 
Majority Leader, I have sought to interpret 
to the Administration the sentiments of the 
Senate, as a whole, as they have developed 
with respect to this issue and, to the Sen- 
ate, I have on many occasions tried to in- 
terpret the President's position. 

There is for a Senator one other stress 
to which I should like to make reference 
before concluding, It arises from a conflict 
of conscience. “Your representative,” said 
Edmund Burke in the British Parliament 
two centuries ago, “owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment; and he is betraying 
instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion.” 

Arthur Watkins, as a Senator of this State 
of Utah, clearly understood this conflict. 
In an area of fear and apprehension which 
bordered upon panic, he responded to the 
dictates of his conscience. He carried out 
faithfully what has always been one of the 
most distasteful responsibilities that the Sen- 
ate can place upon a member—the judgment 
of the acts of another member. His contribu- 
tion, as I recall, was not a popular one at 
the time, but the Senate followed his lead- 
ership and history has adjusted the right- 
ness of his course. His was an act of the 
highest integrity which did much to safe- 
guard the demeanor of the Senate and the 
processes of orderly government in the United 
States. His was a decisive contribution to the 
direction and quality of our national life at 
a most critical moment. 
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I conclude now by accepting this award, 
g that there are those associated 
with me in the Senate who are far more 
deserving of this singular honor. I accept it, 
therefore, not for myself personally, but as a 
kind of agent of those Americans of cour- 
age, integrity, and wisdom who, elected to 
serve this nation and its people in the Sen- 
ate, have tried to serve to the best of their 
abilities. 


THE SECOND MORTGAGE RACKET 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
number of recent newspaper exposés 
have revealed the shocking practices en- 
gaged in by those in the second mortgage 
racket. Innocent homeowners have been 
duped into signing second mortgage notes 
at excessive rates of interest, sometimes 
as high as 40 percent. The evidence in- 
dicates a substantial area of abuse in 
second mortgages which exists in a num- 
ber of States. 

Congressman CAHILL, of New Jersey, 
has offered an important amendment to 
the truth-in-lending bill which tightens 
up on the second mortgage racket. First, 
it would require a 3-day waiting period 
before a second mortgage transaction 
can be completed. Second, it would re- 
quire a disclosure of the fact that credit 
is being secured by a mortgage on the 
homeowner’s property. Third, the 
amendment increases the legal rights of 
consumers with respect to those who 
purchase mortgages from the original 
home improvement contractor. 

Mr. President, recently the Evening 
News, of Perth Amboy, N.J., has pub- 
lished an excellent editorial on the sec- 
ond mortgage problem. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Laws Can BE STRENGTHENED To CURB 
MORTGAGE LOAN ABUSES 


New legislation can do only a part of the 
job of cleaning up the secondary mortgage 
loan business. But there is cause to rejoice 
in the new legislation that has been offered. 

Rep. William D. Cahill of Camden showed 
a real dedication to the welfare of consumers 
in New Jersey and throughout the country 
when he submitted four meaningful amend- 
ments on second mortgage credit to the 
Truth-in-Lending bill last week. 

The House of Representatives adopted 
the amendments without objection the eve- 
ning before it gave overwhelming approval 
to the whole bill, 

State Sen. Norman Tanzman of Middlesex 
County also deserves strong praise for two 
bills he is sponsoring before the current ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

According to Cahill’s amendments and sev- 
eral sections of Tanzman’s new 
Secondary Mortgage Loan Act, the big 
finance companies whose money enables de- 
ceptive loan brokers to work their outrageous 
schemes on the public never again would be 
able to deny responsibility for what the bro- 
kers do. 

These finance companies have in the past 
hidden behind the privilege of holder in due 
course. This privilege says that a person who 
buys a debt note on the open market in 
good faith has a right to collect on that note 
despite later complaints against the person 
who originally lent the money. 

In the case of many of the secondary mort- 
gage loan abuses catalogued in this news- 
paper since September, the finance compa- 
nies frequently did not buy the debts in 
good faith. They either knew how the bro- 
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kers were deceiving their clients or they 
were incredibly and irresponsibly naive. 

Cahill’s amendments say that all future 
assignees (purchasers) of second mortgage 
debts must take responsibility for the de- 
ceptive practices of their regular brokers. 

The amendments protect innocent holders 
in due course by removing responsibility 
from persons who don’t buy debts regularly 
from the same sellers, or who can prove they 
made a real effort to see that the debts they 
bought were signed in honest circumstances. 
The laws would hurt only those who regular- 
ly use brokers to advertise, negotiate or even 
sign deceptive loans when they themselves 
will collect the payments. 

Tanzman’s bill says all future assignees of 
second mortgage loans must be licensed by 
the state and live up to the terms of state 
law. It could be strengthened by the inclu- 
sion of its own restriction on the privilege 
of holder in due course to those who deserve 
it, 

The new Second Mortgage Loan bill as it 
now reads needs some other amending, but 
Tanzman has promised to make the neces- 
sary corrections. 

For one thing, the bill reduces many of 
the fines for violators from $1,000 per viola- 
tion under the present act to $500 under the 
proposed substitute. Judging from the lack 
of compliance with the present act, the 
penalties need to be strengthened rather 
than weakened. 

Moreover, a conflict in the wording of two 
paragraphs in the new bill leaves in doubt 
whether loans made in violation of the law 
would be wholly voided, or whether violators 
would merely have to give back the excess 
charges. Tanzman says he will move to raise 
the fines back to $1,000 and to make clear 
the intent of the bill that illegally-made 
loans should be 100 per cent null and void. 

Another bill Tanzman is sponsoring may 
do more to eliminate loan abuses than the 
beefed-up second mortgage loan act itself. 
That is the consumer protection bill, which 
contains a provision lowering the maximum 
interest rate on revolving charge accounts 
to 12 per cent (now it is 18 per cent.) 

None of this legislation has yet been made 
law. Financial groups and other lobbies are 
sure to try to pressure Congress and the Leg- 
islature into paring away some of the most 
important provisions of the bills, 

Good public servants such as Rep. Cahill 
and state Sen. Tanzman will need support 
from the average citizen during the coming 
months, Consumers who want lower interest 
rates on installment contracts and revolv- 
ing credit accounts, and protection from 
phony holders in due course should make 
their opinions known now in the mail of 
their representatives and legislators. 

Of course all the consumer protection laws 
in the world won't help if the finance com- 
panies think they won't be enforced, If 
penalties are not assessed for violations of 
laws already on the books, the finance com- 
panies hardly can escape that idea. The state 
Department of Banking and Insurance, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Post 
Office should proceed with all prudent speed 
in their current investigations, and act boldly 
on their findings. 


ARTHUR R. GORANSON INSTILLED 
LOVE OF MUSIC IN YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, an era of school music has 
come to a close in upstate New York 
with the passing of Arthur R. Goranson 
of Jamestown, for more than 40 years a 
man devoted to the cause of teaching 
music to young people. 

His sister, the late Ebba H. Goranson, 
who died in 1957, also taught in James- 
town and was his partner in the devel- 
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opment of school music not only in New 
York State but nationally. 

Mr. Goranson was the founder and 
first president for 10 years of the New 
York State School Music Association. 

He also was a former vice president of 
the National Band Association and had 
served as judge and guest conductor at 
band, orchestra and instrumentalist con- 
tests throughout the Nation. 

He was an accomplished musician 
himself and both he and his sister in- 
stilled a love and enthusiasm for music 
in their students which brought wide 
recognition over the years. 

Mr. President, western New York has 
lost a fine citizen, a loss that is well ex- 
pressed in the following editorial from 
the February 28 edition of the James- 
town, N.Y., Post-Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GIFT or THE GoRANSONS 


Many dedicated citizens have left indelible 
marks on the community they served, but 
none quite like Arthur R. and Ebba H. 
Goranson, a brother and sister who made 
Jamestown synonymous with the finest in 
high school music. 

The death Tuesday of Arthur R. Goranson 
at the age of 78 comes a little more than ten 
years after that of his talented sister. Be- 
tween them they elevated school music in 
Jamestown to a peak where all over the State 
and farther their accomplishments were ac- 
cepted with awe by others in their profes- 
sion. In the decade of the 1930's particularly 
the local band and a cappella choir won state 
and national acclaim and countless honors. 
The band was the handiwork of Art and the 
a cappella choir that of Ebba. Such was the 
standard of musical achievement here that 
it was a lament of coaches that all the best 
physical talent preferred music to football. 

Yet the teaching of music was only one 
facet that gave the Goransons their great 
leadership. Both for many years were ex- 
tremely active in church music and their 
Christian character and devotion to their 
pupils set up a relationship that lasted 
through the years long after graduation. 

Mr. Goranson reaped many tributes from 
far and near for his 60 years of church and 
school activity but none touched him more 
deeply than those tributes from former pu- 
pils, such as a testimonial in 1961 that 
brought them back to Jamestown from all 
parts of the nation. 

Mr. Goranson came to Jamestown with his 
parents in 1908 when his father became music 
director at the Zihn Covenant Church. Later 
Mr. Goranson became choir director of the 
same church, a position he held for 34 years. 
He served also the Epworth Methodist and 
the First Methodist church, amassing a total 
of 42 years of such service. He had not been 
in Jamestown long before he and Prof. Sam- 
uel Thorstenberg, another prominent figure 
in Jamestown’s musical history, formed the 
Jamestown Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Music Man" or “Uncle Art,” as he 
was affectionately known, accepted a posi- 
tion in the Jamestown schools in 1923, The 
late Milton J. Fletcher, superintendent, asked 
Mr. Goranson to start the program that led 
to organization of school bands and the later 
fabulous reputation achieved by the Goran- 
sons, 

There is no medium of measurement of the 
joy and pleasure to juveniles and adults 
alike that the Goranson talent provided or 
the imprint they made on thousands of pu- 
pils over the many years they served together. 
Certainly there is a lump in thousands of 
throats and the “angels must be singing.” 
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VIETNAM IS NOT STIMULATING 
THE ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, latest 
Defense Department statistics point to 
a drop in military spending for both the 
most current month and for the last 
quarter of 1967. 

With the Defense Department looming 
as the largest single purchaser of goods 
and services from the private economy, 
changes in the rate of military expendi- 
tures can create significant repercus- 
sions throughout all sectors. For ex- 
ample, a 30-percent surge in Defense De- 
partment net expenditures during 1966 
contributed greatly to the production 
and price dislocations suffered in the 
latter half of that year and the early 
months of 1967. 

At present, however, current Depart- 
ment of Defense spending trends coun- 
teract administration arguments that 
Vietnam expenditures are causing major 
inflationary pressures. In the February 
“Selected Economic Indicators,” pub- 
lished by the Department of Defense, 
military prime contract awards, season- 
ally adjusted, fell over 15 percent be- 
tween December 1967 and January 1968. 
Compared to July 1967, contract awards 
were down over 21 percent. What this 
decline means is that military spending 
now is not acting as an overstimulant to 
the economy as it did in 1966. 

The February “Indicators” also con- 
tain complete figures for the last quarter 
of 1967. Down the line, the fourth quarter 
statistics show Defense stimulation wan- 
ing; reductions ranged irom around 2 
percent for gross unpaid obligations out- 
standing to over 7 percent for gross obli- 
gations incurred. The net effect: military 
spending has been serving as a harness 
rather than as a spur to the economy. In 
essence, tax surcharge proponents who 
claim military expenditures are to blame 
for public sector exuberance are being 
proved wrong. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Feb- 
ruary “Selected Economic Indicators,” 
issued by the Department of Defense, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the Economic 
Indicators were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

(Nore.—The attached table and chart 
(chart not printed in Recorp) show selected 
financial and employment data related to the 
impact of Defense p: on the economy. 
The data reflected in the table cover seven 


1966 
1 li m July Aug. 
1. Military prime contract awards: $1,945 $2,989. $2,696 

CCC y 2 $2,262 $2,102 $3,049 8394 $636 
Missile and space systems 1, 040 987 1,314 861 1.20 + 166 535 521 

— ae 355 491 876 239 679 407 178 104 
Weapons and ammunition 555 1,486 940 818 1,769 92 415 
Electronic and communications equipment 918 1,574 666 915 971 1,848 169 364 
Other hard goods 843 1,842 660 1,029 915 1,564 202 355 
Soft goods a 709 922 1,078 989 638 652 588 280 
Construction ae 207 392 198 150 232 626 56 100 
PUN a ne e a capac teenies 1,406 1,963 2,356 1,639 1,605 1,987 1,194 568 

Total (excluding work outside United States)... 7,978 12,646 10,536 9,024 9,190 13,068 3,408 3, 343 

Total seasonally adjusted — 8,703 10,144 10,716 10,14 , 2 x 
Work outside United States.. reer $ 1,195 83556 19 672 10 43 10.854 517 82 
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major subject areas, beginning with the first 
quarter of calendar year 1966 and continuing 
through the latest month for which infor- 
mation is available. The chart covers three 
areas—obligations, expenditures and con- 
tracts—by quarter year. Explanations of the 
terms used are also attached.) 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE TERMS USED 


I. Military Prime Contract Award. A legal- 
ly binding instrument executed by a mili- 
tary department or Department of Defense 
Agency (DOD component) to obtain equip- 
ment, supplies, research and development, 
services or construction. Both new instru- 
ments and modifications or cancellations of 
instruments are included; however, modi- 
fications of less than $10,000 each are not 
included. 

The series includes awards made by DOD 
components on behalf of other Federal agen- 
cies (e.g, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration), and on behalf of foreign 
governments under both military assistance 
grant aid and sales arrangements. It also 
includes orders written by DOD components 
requesting a non-Defense Federal agency to 
furnish supplies or services from its stocks 
(e.g., General Services Administration stores 
depots), from in-house manufacturing fa- 
cilities (e.g, Atomic Energy Commission), 
or from contracts executed by that federal 
agency. 

The series does not include awards paid 
from post exchange or similar non-appro- 
priated funds, nor does it include contracts 
for civil functions, such as flood control or 
river and harbors work performed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers. Project orders is- 
sued to Defense owned-and-operated estab- 
lishments, such as shipyards and arsenals, 
are not included, but contracts executed by 
such establishments are. 

The distribution by broad commodity 
group includes only contracts which are to 
be performed within the United States or 
its possessions. Each commodity group in- 
cludes not only the indicated end item, but 
also associated components and spare parts, 
research and development, and maintenance 
or rebuild work. Electronics and Communi- 
cations includes only such equipment and 
supplies as are separately procured by DOD 
components. Electronics procured by an air- 
craft prime contractor is reported as Air- 
craft. Other Hard Goods contains tank-auto- 
motive, transportation, production, medical 
and dental, photographic, materials han- 
dling, and miscellaneous equipment and sup- 
plies. Soft Goods includes fuels, subsistence, 
textiles and clothing. All Other contains 
services (e.g., transportation) and all new 
contracts or purchase orders of less than 
$10,000 each. Commodity identification is 
not available for these small purchases. 

Work done outside the United States re- 
fers to the location where the work will be 
physically performed. About 55-60% of this 
work is awarded to U.S. business firms, but 
a lesser percentage of the contract dollars 
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in this category directly impacts on the U.S. 
economy. 

II. Gross Obligations Incurred, Total 
amounts recorded in official accounting rec- 
ords of the military departments and De- 
fense Agencies from source documents such 
as signed contracts or any instrument which 
legally binds the government to payment 
of funds. Present coverage extends only to 
general fund accounts; obligations incurred 
in revolving funds are excluded. Included, 
and double-counted, are obligations which 
are recorded first when an order is placed 
by one appropriation upon another appro- 
priation, and second when the latter appro- 
priation executes an obligation for material 
or services with a private supplier. This dup- 
lication averages about 8% of gross obliga- 
tions. 

a. Operations. The Military Personnel ap- 
propriation and Operation and Maintenance 
appropriation of the Department of Defense. 

b. Procurement. The Procurement appro- 
priation. 

c. Other. The RDT&E, Military Construc- 
tion, Family Housing, Civil Defense, and 
Military Assistance appropriations. 

III. Gross Unpaid Obligations Outstand- 
ing. Obligations incurred by the Department 
of Defense for which it has not yet expended 
funds. Present coverage extends only to gen- 
eral fund accounts; obligations in revolving 
funds are excluded. 

IV. Net Expenditures. Gross payments less 
collections by the military departments and 
Defense Agencies, including revolving funds 
and Military Assistance. Payments represent 
checks issued. 

V. DOD Personal Compensation. Wages 
and salaries earned by personnel employed 
by the Department of Defense. Military com- 
pensation represents pay and allowances to 
active duty personnel; reserve pay and re- 
tired pay are excluded. Civilian compensa- 
tion represents gross pay and includes lump 
sum payments for final annual leave. Both 
figures are inclusive of individual contribu- 
tions to retirement and social insurance 
funds, but are exclusive of any employer 
contributions to these funds. 

VI. Outstanding Payments. Payments to 
contractors by the military departments and 
Defense Agencies made before the goods or 
services contracted for are completed and 
delivered. 

a. Advance Payments. Payments to con- 
tractors in advance of performance of a con- 
tract. 

b. Progress Payments. Payments to con- 
tractors as work progresses on a contract, 
These payments serve to reimburse the con- 
tractor for a major portion of the costs in- 
curred to date. 

VII. Strength. The number of persons on 
active duty with the Department of Defense 
at the end of the period. 

a. Military. Men and women on continuous 
or extended active duty. Excludes reserves 
on temporary active duty for reserve training. 

b. Civilian. Direct hire personnel. 


{Dollars in millions; manpower in thousands; quarters by calendar year] 
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1967 1968 
Jan. 
Sept. tl Oct. Nov. Dec. Iv 

$1,483 $2,513 $1,249 $578 $805 $2,632 $442 
524 1,580 323 429 316 1, 068 348 
135 417 153 147 110 410 109 
597 1,104 454 451 439 1,344 226 
283 816 272 247 305 824 359 
228 785 252 153 248 653 246 
188 1,056 175 118 198 491 437 
76 232 56 44 113 213 61 
573 2,335 522 486 649 1,657 457 
4,087 10,838 3,456 2,653 3,183 9,292 2,685 
3,665 10,961 3,665 3,329 3,467 10, 461 2, 862 
195 891 193 117 145 455 288 
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1967 


1 11 N IV 1 H July Aug. Sept. m Oct. Nov. 


3,689.. 11,224. 3,776 
3,215 % 154 2,699 
1.112 3/420 860 


8,016 20,798 


Il. Gross obligations incurred: 
Operatio 8,326 9,604 1% 2 10, 229 11,435 3,700 3,835 

8,539 2 05 „113 8,948 1,045 1,894 

2, 429 3,470 3 153 2.230 2.519 3,510 1,246 1.062 


„ 15,129 21,613 19,247 17,208 17,861 23,893 5,991 6, 791 


3.374 3, 
1,717 1 
"665 


7. 335 5,755 


--- 3,828 3,777 4,792 5,024 4,844 4, 513 8 5,115 5,267 5,267 5,270 5,050 5,150 
= 18,023 22,119 22,738 25 173 22, 780 25, Si i 23,874 24,925 24,925 25,423 24,982 
7,392 -8,179 7,888 7.626 8,27 0 8.559 6.722 8,722 8,598 8,340 8 082 


v. DOD erora! compensation: 


ilitary 
Civilian: 


689 $9,076 $8,968 


33,288 35,707 36,085 35,050 38,031 (1) 


968 89,087 $10,002 $10,731 
3,886 4,392 4,264 5,074 5,282 
2,847 2,484 3,052 3,160 2,00 


15,609 16,443 18,236 18,014 6,166 


37,548 38,914 38,914 39,291 


$3,722 
1,982 


$3,382 $10,001 $3,641 
2. 041 6,060 2,005 1,880 1.704 
833 3.047 790 


19,108 6,436 6,194 275,825 


$10, 494 
25, 598 
22) 363 

18, 45 


3.249 
2,015 


5, 254 


3.551 3,606 
2, 135 


5,741 


3,624 
2,170 


5,794 5, 894 


3, 646 1,260 
2,248 736 793 


Vi. Outstanding payments: 
Advance payment sz 
Progress payments 


90 83 92 
5,461 5,981 


5,544 6,073 


3, 4.334 3.371 
1,184 1,230 1, 268 


79 
4. 346 
4. 425 


094 


3, 3,377 3 
1, 138 1 


80 
. 
CMS ˙ eee ae 
382 3.393 


3, 842 
2.271 


6,113 


110 
di E AA AEN oS Ea ee 
r AE. eae y SS 


3,412 3,412 3,416 3,412 
1.274 1,277 1,277 


1 Not available. Note: Open —— for indicators other than No. VI indicate information not available at time of 
2 Revised. publication. Indicator No. VI information available only on a quarterly basis. Totals may not add 
3 Preliminary. due to rounding. 


WE SHALL NONE OF US ESCAPE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the report 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders has received a great deal 
of attention over the weekend. There 
has been much talk about the serious- 
ness of the situation and whether or not 
anything can be done to eliminate or al- 
leviate the possibility of riots this sum- 
mer. Though the maintenance of law and 
order in our cities is of great importance, 
the real message of the Commission re- 
port is to be found elsewhere. To use the 
Commission’s own words: 

It is time now to end the destruction and 
the violence, not only in the streets of the 
ghetto but in the lives of people. 


The Commission report clearly points 
out the extent of our urban sickness, the 
basic causes and the need for an urgent 
response from the white majority as well 
as the minorities. However, it is equally 
clear that the response cannot come 
from the top down, but must come first 
from the heart of each American citizen 
and then realized through organizations 
at the local community level. 

It is the mayors of our cities who, be- 
cause they struggle with the myriad of 
problems in the city on a daily basis, 
best know the needs and frustrations of 
the urban areas. Therefore, it was with 
great interest that I listened to “Meet 
the Press” yesterday and heard an ex- 
cellent discussion of the report by six 
distinguished mayors from across the 
country. Lawrence Spivak provided a fine 
service to the Nation by inviting these 
mayors to discuss the report for their 
wisdom and experience was extremely 
helpful in placing these matters in proper 
perspective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 


transcript of this program be printed 
in the Recor» so that Senators may note 
their suggestions and comments. 

The report speaks to the individual 
American more than to any particular 
organization or group of organizations. 
But it is clear that the Congress has a 
special responsibility to lead the country 
by enacting programs which will offer the 
opportunities to enable all Americans to 
become equal citizens. I hope that every- 
one will read the report as well as engage 
in discussion about it. But more impor- 
tantly to make the report meaningful, 
each citizen must apply its message to 
his own life. The value of such a report 
lies not in its clarion call, but rather in 
its implementation. 

This is what must be done—it is what 
will be done, for if we fail individually or 
collectively, the Commission warns, “we 
shall none of us escape the conse- 
quences.” 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak, Sunday, 
Mar. 3, 1968) 

Guests: Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, De- 
troit; Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio, Newark; 
Mayor Carl B. Stokes, Cleveland; Mayor 
Henry W. Maier, Milwaukee; Mayor Sam 
Yorty, Los Angeles; Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., 
Atlanta. 

Moderator: Edwin Newman, NBC News. 

Panel: Haynes Johnson, Washington Eve- 
ning Star; Samuel F. Yette, Newsweek; 
Richard Valeriani, NBC News; Lawrence E. 
Spivak, Permanent Panel Member. 

Mr. Newman. The President's Special Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders has 
just released a report on its seven months’ 
investigation of urban problems, Our guests 
today in this special one-hour edition of 


Meet the Press are the Mayors of six major 
cities which have had serious disorders. 
They are Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh of De- 
troit; Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio of Newark, 
Mayor Carl B. Stokes of Cleveland; Mayor 
Henry W. Maier of Milwaukee, Mayor Sam 
Yorty of Los Angeles and Mayor Ivan Allen, 
Jr., of Atlanta. 

We will have the first questions now from 
Lawrence L. Spivak, permanent member of 
the Meet the Press Panel. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Cavanagh, now the 
Commission on Civil Disorders’ report says 
that white racism is at the heart of the 
problem which has led to civil disorders, Its 
words are “white institutions created it, 
white institutions maintain it and white 
society condones it.” 

Now, based on your own experience in your 
city which had a series of disorders, do you 
agree with that indictment completely? 

Mayor CavanaGH, I think yes, I must agree 
with that indictment. I think it is at the 
heart of the problems which have occurred 
in Detroit, as well as every other city in the 
country. I think this whole question of 
racism, both white and black, I might add— 
and there is black racism also—really is the 
most consequential thing which that report 
has pointed out. I think it is a good report; 
I think the consequences of not doing what 
that report suggests are most serious. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Addonizio, you had one 
of the most serious riots in Newark, Do you 
agree with that conclusion? 

Mayor Apponizio, Yes, I agree basically with 
that conclusion, I think Mayor Cayanagh and 
I are certainly in the same area there. I 
would think this is probably the most serious 
problem that faces America. I think I have 
been saying now after six years as Mayor of 
the City of Newark, and I would hope now 
that the Presidential Commission has come 
out with this report, that truly America 
would be concerned and would do something 
about it. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mayor Stokes, your riot took 
place before you became Mayor and I don’t 
mean to put you in that context, but I would 
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like to ask you about the basic conclusion 
which the Commission reaches and that is 
that our nation is moving towards two socie- 
ties, one black, one white, separate and un- 
equal. 

Now I believe there are many Americans 
who believe that the very opposite today is 
true, that we are making progress. Now, what 
do you think? 

Mayor Srokxs. I think that you are making 
progress if you talk about single or very 
small illustrations of breaking out of the 
confines in which this whole situation has 
placed us, but if we take the vast body of 
the Negroes, there is no question about it that 
they are still confined, both by way of their 
living conditions and areas, by way of em- 
ployment, by way of having visited upon 
them all of the unmet environmental needs. 
All of these things continue to perpetuate 
that which has been a feature of our coun- 
try, namely a separation between the races. 
Unless in fact the recommended massive 
applications of both attention as well as 
funds and corrective remedies are applied, 
then I would have to agree that we are head- 
ed for almost an irrevocable separation of 
the two races in this country, 

Mr, Sprvak. Mayor Yorty, the Watts area of 
Los Angeles had the first serious riot. Do you 
agree with the conclusion, on the basis of 
your own experience? 

Mayor Yorry. I agree somewhat. Of course, 
I don’t think that we should have been the 
first to experience the riots. As I pointed out 
many times, the year before the National 
Urban League said we were the best city in 
the United States for Negro people. 

I don’t think it is fair to accuse all whites 
of racism with one big broad stroke, but I 
think any fair-minded person would admit 
very readily that there has been discrimina- 
tion in our country and that it reached the 
point that the Negroes were angry, even Ne- 
groes who were well off were angry and I 
think that their anger was justified on the 
basis of the long discrimination against them. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mayor Allen, for a long time 
the North especially thought that racism 
was present only in the South. Now you are 
the Mayor of one of the southern cities. 
What do you think of that conclusion? 

Mayor ALLEN. No, I think it is a universal 
problem or a national problem. I feel that 
racial discrimination and segregation plus 
the immigration of millions of Negro citi- 
zens into the urban centers of America have 
created the most serious domestic problem 
that the nation has ever been confronted 
with. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Maler, would you say 
from your experience in Milwaukee that the 
white society of Milwaukee condones racism? 

Mayor Mawr. Well, I think that in the 
sense in which the Commission was speak- 
ing—and I believe the definitive sense of 
the Commission's attitude is that the white 
power structure has not done enough to al- 
leviate the conditions of the ghetto and I 
think that it can be said, certainly, that in 
this sense alone I do not think that the in- 
fluentials of our community have done in 
years past what they ought to be doing to 
alleviate the conditions of the ghetto, but 
this applies not only to the racial issue but 
it applies to people who are hemmed into a 
general ghetto which includes people other 
than non-whites. 

Mr. Yerre. Mayor Cavanagh, if your Po- 
lice Commissioner called you tonight and 
said that he must talk with you on a mat- 
ter concerning Operation Sundown, to what 
would he be referring? 

Mayor CavANaGH. Well, Operation Sun- 
down is the term that I think the National 
Guard has assigned to the mobilization of 
their resources in Michigan, or particularly 
in the Detroit area, the mobilization plan, 
the new refined and amended plan which the 
National Guard itself has. That is not a name, 
if Iam not mistaken, that our Police Depart- 
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ment has given to any kind of mobilization 
plans of their own. 

Mr: YETTE. Do you have a mobilization 
plan of your own? 

Mayor CavanaGH. Yes. I think obviously I 
must say we do have, because we do. It has 
been certainly changed since last summer. 
Any city that went through what Detroit 
or many other cities went through that did 
not learn, and learn the very difficult, hard 
and agonizing lesson I think would be either 
naive or very foolish, and we have, and as a 
result I think we are much better able to 
respond more quickly and more promptly to 
disturbance. 

Let me emphasize, though, that as im- 
portant as that is—and I do ascribe con- 
siderable importance to it—we also are em- 
phasizing considerably the preventive meas- 
ures, the root causes of riots and I think 
to isolate them out is really a mistake. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mayor Addonizio, one of the 
central conclusions, it seems to me, in this 
report just issued deals with the problem of 
police brutality and the wanton shooting 
that occurred during the riot cities last sum- 
mer and they detail accounts in Newark 
where this happened there, and the Commis- 
sion comes up with the idea that there 
should be police review boards established 
and yet just last week you rejected such an 
idea for your city. Why did you do that? 

Mayor Apponrzio. Well, Mr. Johnson, I did 
not see the full report. I did read a summary. 
Ido not come to the same conclusions that 
you do. I think they brushed over that mat- 
ter rather lightly and I think that they in- 
dicated that there should be rather a cen- 
tral complaint area which all complaints 
could take in, not only as it pertains to po- 
lice, but I think the whole gamut of city 
agencies. 

This is what I suggested when I turned 
aside the review board in my city. I talked 
about an ombudsman plan that they have 
in the Scandinavian countries and I indi- 
cated that that matter ought to be studied 
to see if it could apply to my city and I sug- 
gested that that report be submited to me 
in 45 days. 

Mr. JoHNson. To be more specific, what 
steps have you taken since the riots to build 
better police-community relations in your 
own city? You are talking about a plan that 
may occur in 45 days. 

Mayor Apponzzio. I think, Mr. Johnson, you 
ought to understand that first of all we had 
one of the only police-community relations 
programs in the nation, funded through the 
Federal Government, which took place even 
before the riots. I think, too, that there has 
been, certainly since the riots, more com- 
munications between our Police Department 
and the community. We are now in the proc- 
ess of establishing storefront areas for po- 
lice and I think overall that the picture is 
steadily building up to a better understand- 
ing between the community and the Police 
Department. However, I must say that I think 
the police is only one small part of how 
the riots, at least in our city, affect, gen- 
erally, the whole gamut of complaints, 

Mr. VALERTANT. Mayor Stokes, the thrust of 
the Commission’s report seems to take the 
burden off rioters and place it on the white 
society. Yet so many Negroes make it out— 
do make it—make it out of the ghetto and 
they make it in life. 

Do you think the report fails to emphasize 
the self-help measures that the Negro com- 
munity should adopt? 

Mayor Sroxes. I would think in that re- 
spect there is plenty that—the burden has 
been placed on the Negro continuously. “Pull 
yourself up by your bootstraps,” you know. 
The very people who do not have any boots. 
There have been all sorts of riotings. This 
is the first time now that there has been a 
report which placed the focus, the burden, 
on the primary party that is responsible, 
here, and in that regard, for you to try to 
denigrate the report, diminish it in any kind 
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of way, by saying, “You should have included 
what they ought to be doing themselves,” is 
ridiculous. I can just show you volumes of 
things that are written all year long about 
“Why don't you do for yourself” while at 
the same time the institution precludes you 
from doing for yourself. You have to take a 
look at those who have prepared themselves 
and then tried to break into the white cor- 
porate ranks or into the white university 
structures, or into the other areas of busi- 
ness. Or, for instance, every—in almost ev- 
ery community in this country where you 
have Negroes running, unquestionably the 
Negro who is running is a man of high qual- 
ity, high preparation. And yet he will run into 
that barrier of discrimination based not on 
his qualifications, but on his race. So I would 
just say that the Commission did a service 
this time in just taking who has the pri- 
mary responsibility. It does not ignore what 
in fact the Negro or anyone of the other 
non-white groups could and should do for 
itself if it has the opportunity to do those 
things. 

Mr. VALERIANI, Mayor, the report does seem 
to skim over black racism. In the ghettos, 
don’t you also encounter black racism that 
also exacerbates relations and serves as a 
barrier to better communities? 

Mayor Apponrzio. Unquestionably. To ey- 
ery action there is a reaction. But you will 
never be able to compare racism on the part 
of the Negro with the racism to which he is 
reacting. I think one of the fundamental 
things that the Commisison must have 
found in its investigations is that basically 
the Negro reacted to the racism practiced 
upon him but the racism coming from the 
white sector was voluntary instilled and en- 
grained factor which then created the reac- 
tion on the part of the Negro, but not even 
yet with all of the depredations upon him, 
in any amount, in relationship to the orig- 
inal racism on the part of the white person. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Yorty, after the trouble 
in Watts, it was reported that you said that 
you defied anyone to name anything you 
could do that you hadn’t done to prevent a 
riot. 

Now, does the Commission Report tell you 
anything that you might have done to pre- 
vent a riot that you hadn't done? 

Mayor Yorry. Well, in the sense that 
everything was done that could be done, I 
wouldn't have used that phrase. I meant, as 
Mayor, with limited power, I had done every- 
thing that I could do and I got very little 
support from some very strong elements in 
our community for doing anything for the 
Negroes until after the rioting. So I am not 
one of those who says that the rioting didn’t 
actually, as bad as it was, have some con- 
structive results. There were a lot of people 
who didn't recognize the plight of the Negro 
and the discrimination was suddenly pan- 
icked and wanted to find somebody to blame 
for what had happened when they hadn't 
been cognizant of the problem at all. Even 
a great newspaper in my community didn’t 
even have a Negro reporter to go and report 
the facts. Then suddenly they started blam- 
ing me, ignoring the fact that I had com- 
pletely integrated the Los Angeles City Gov- 
ernment in 1961, , 

Mr, Spivak. Well, have you yourself done 
anything since the riots to make the changes? 
What have you done? 

Mayor Yorry. We have done many, many 
things. Of course, the Police Department pro- 
gram of community relations is, I hope, grow- 
ing in effectivenss. We have a City Human 
Relations Commission which I never could 
have gotten authorized before the riots, but 
I think that the best things that are happen- 
ing are happening as a result of a merging 
Negro leadership, with the help of some of 
the President’s programs and I think the 
President deserves more credit than he gets 
for seeing this problem and trying to get 
some finance. But the Industrial Union De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO has a program go- 
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ing in the Watts area, south-central Los An- 
geles, that I think is truly effective and may 
be a model for the nation. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, do you think conditions 
have been improved enough so that you are 
not likely to have another riot this coming 
summer? 

Mayor Yorry. One, of course, never knows 
for sure, but I would say that since 1965 
conditions have improved sufficiently that we 
should not have a riot and I don’t think we 
would have had a riot in Los Angeles in 1965 
if the people had not been watching what 
was going on, on television, in other parts of 
the country. 

Mr. YETTE. Mayor Allen, the report states 
that less than two weeks prior to a racial 
flare-up in Atlanta last June the Ku Klux 
Klan—and now I quote the report - marched 
through one of the poorer Negro sections and 
the massive police escort prevented the racial 
clash.” Will you tell us, sir, why your massive 
police force was escorting the Klan rather 
than preventing such an inflammatory ex- 
cursion? 

Mayor ALLEN. Well, we extended the same 
right to the Klan to march that we do to 
any other demonstration. They have the right 
to march down the streets. We merely put 
the police there in order that adequate pro- 
tection for the members of the Klan, as well 
as for the citizens that gathered to watch it, 
could be fully carried out. That is the way 
that you protect law and order; that is the 
way you bring about an orderly demonstra- 
tion; that was the purpose and the reason 
for the police department escorting the Klan 
march. 

Mr. YETTE. Well, sir, are you suggesting 
that the activities of the Klan are legitimate? 

Mayor ALLEN. No, I don’t suggest that the 
activities of the Klan or what they have car- 
ried on through the years is legitimate. We 
have made vigorous efforts in public denun- 
ciation to rid ourselves of it. There have been 
laws passed in the state, but apparently the 
Ku Klux Klan still has the right to orga- 
nize and they still have chapters all over the 
nation, and although I, for one, would like 
to see them entirely eliminated, apparently 
the laws of this country do not provide for 
that type of elimination. 

Mr. YETTE, The report recommends income 
maintenance for persons below the poverty 
wage level and some such guaranteed income 
as may be mentioned in, say, some Model 
Cities Programs. Do you favor income main- 
tenance in your Model Cities Program? 

Mayor ALLEN. I certainly favor an improve- 
ment in the present welfare system. I think 
that we are coming directly to a guaranteed 
income of some type. It may be on a mini- 
mum scale, but obviously we are going to 
have to find a better way than the present 
method of welfare payments to take care 
of the poor and the impoverished in this 
country. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mayor Maier, as I under- 
stand it, you are running for Mayor again 
or are just about to start a campaign and, 
if the press is treating you fairly, they are 
quoting you as saying you want to continue 
the crusade for resources, for homes and for 
jobs. 

Where are those resources coming from? 

Mayor Marer. Well, a long time ago, at least 
& half a decade ago I introduced in the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and Mayor Cavanagh 
supported it very vigorously at the time, a 
resolution that called for a reallocation of 
national resources, 

Now implicit in the Commission’s report is 
the embodiment of this idea, I said that 
Nationally we should take, for instance, from 
the Space Program, perhaps we should take 
from Agriculture, if possible from the mili- 
tary, and devote these resources to the prob- 
lems of our cities. At the state level I have 

ed to revise the state formula of 

state aids and shared taxes. We are now pre- 
a constitutional suit on the way our 

State agency shared taxes are distributed. I 
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have also introduced a program designed— 
called—“The War on Prejudice,” and de- 
signed to bring the resources of the metro- 
politan area, including the suburbs, to bear 
on many of our basic problems. 

Mr. YETTE. One of the points in the report, 
of course, is we don’t have the funds now. It 
doesn’t mention your city, but I think it says 
what the government is spending today for 
programs in Detroit comes out to about $35 
per poor person and in Newark about $21 per 
poor person. Should we raise taxes as a 
nation? 

Mayor Mater. Well, the report strikes at the 
very heart of what I was talking about earlier 
in supporting the resolution in the National 
League of Cities and what I have been trying 
to do in our locality and in our state. The 
report says that you cannot finance the cen- 
tral cities. 

In other words, the property tax was never 
designed to finance the problems of poverty 
and I think very largely we are talking about 
the problems of poverty. And I think that the 
report outlines very clearly that we have got 
to have state action, we have got to have 
national action, we have got to have incisive 
metropolitan action if we are going to move 
against the problems that the Commission 
was dealing with. 

Mr. VALERIANI, Mayor Cavanagh, the com- 
missions report strongly condemns what it 
calls mass destruction weapons to control 
riots. Yet I think you have asked your City 
Council to purchase about $9 million worth 
of things such as armored cars and other 
equipment to control riots. Would you com- 
ment, please? 

Mayor CAVANAGH. I would be delighted to 
comment. The Council authorized a $7 mil- 
lion emergency bond issue, most of which by 
the way went in payment for city employees’ 
overtime during the course of the riot. 

Much of it is going for new fire equipment, 
which either was needed or destroyed during 
the course of the riot. There is less than a 
million dollars going toward police equip- 
ment. Most of that, replacement equipment. 
Stoner rifles, tanks, are not being purchased 
by the Detroit Police Department, and I 
think that ought to be put in the kind of 
perspective in which it belongs. 

All police departments, I am sure, need 
certainly better professionalization, better 
technique and better equipment to deal with 
not just the problems of crime on the streets 
but it is necessary to insure in the hearts and 
minds of all people, whether they be white or 
Negro, that government has the ability if 
called upon, to be able to maintain order in 
our society, and I think one of the very dam- 
aging things happening in this country to- 
day is this whole question of fear and ru- 
mors that are spreading throughout every 
community in America, and we need a degree 
of sanity to be restored in this nation and, 
unfortunately, the fears and the stories 
about standing armies and so on just don’t 
help at all. 

I consider that one of the most conse- 
quential things that has taken place and 
that is why this report, by the way, Mr. Val- 
eriani—just to wind up this answer—really 
should have the attention which it deserves, 
because what previously might have been a 
matter of principle with most people now, 
through this report—and, incidentally, the 
report merely says what a lot of us have been 
saying for the last five or six years—now 
should be a matter of really enlightened self- 
interest on the part of the majority of our 
citizens in this country. 

I hope that is its effect and I hope it has 
the effect upon our national government of 
creating something we don’t have in America 
and that is a national urban policy which we 
do not have. 

Mr. VALERIANI. To be clear, Mayor, are you 
saying Detroit is not going to buy an armored 
car for riot control? 

Mayor CavanaGH. We don't have any au- 
thorization to buy armored cars if my recol- 
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lection of the authorization is correct, and I 
am quite sure it is, Mr. Valeriani. 

Mr. VALERIANI, You haven't asked for any? 

Mayor CavanaGH. Yes, there was a request 
originally made that bond authorization be 
given to the acquisition of some kinds of that 
equipment. This authorization, though, 
through compromise between the Mayor's 
office and the Council was whittled down to 
the figure I just mentioned. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Addonizio, have you any 
idea how much money the City of Newark 
needs to solve the problems that will pre- 
vent future civil disorders? 

Mayor AbpoN ro. Mr. Spivak, that is quite 
a question. First of all, I think I would need 
about $300 million just to take care of the 
area of education. We presently have before 
us a $51 million school construction pro- 
gram just to take care of the shortage of 
classroom space. We need another $250 mil- 
lion for school construction generally be- 
cause all of our schools are antiquated, and 
so forth. 

We did not have a new school built for 
almost 30 years, before I became Mayor of 
the City of Newark, so I am sure that this 
indication will show you what the needs are 
as far as money is concerned, in my commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Sprvak. Well, what about the city itself, 
is there nothing that the city itself can do 
about more money, do you have to go to the 
Federal Government? 

Mayor Appontzto. I have practically sent 
our city bankrupt trying to meet the prob- 
lems in our community. We have reached 
our bonded capacity, the limit. We are spend- 
ing twice as much money in education as 
we were before I became Mayor. 

We have a very serious problem. We have 
the highest tax rate of any city our size in 
the country. And unless the Federal Govern- 
ment and State Government step in and help 
our community, I doubt very much whether 
there is any kind of a future for the city 
of Newark. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, are you saying that there 
isn't anything that the city can do without 
money, that everything must be money, that 
you, yourself, cannot do much to improve it? 

Mayor Apponrzio. No, I haven't said that, 
Mr. Spivak, but I must insist that money is 
most important, 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Addonizio, you were a 
member of Congress before you became 
Mayor. You know you are not very likely to 
get all the money you want out of Congress. 
What happens if you don't? Where are you 
going to get it? 

Mayor Apponizio. Well, I don’t believe that 
the Commission’s call for massive spending is 
in any way unrealistic. Certainly the money 
may not be forthcoming at once, but I think 
we have to condition our nation and our 
people to the fact that it must be spent. 
I would hope that the Congress would rec- 

these very serious problems and 
would certainly recognize that they must 
appropriate additional funds, which I haven't 
seen forthcoming since the riots. 

Mr. Spivak. My question, Mr. Mayor, is 
what are you going to do if you don't get 
the money from Congress and you apparently 
are not going to get it. 

Mayor Apponizio. Well, we have made a 
beginning in many areas in our community. 
We have resolved the very controversial med- 
ical school problem in our community just 
this recent Friday. We have started an urban 
coalition. We have appointed a Negro police 
Captain to a precinct command, 

There are many things taking place in my 
community which I think help meeting the 
problem. However, there must be massive 
spending, on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and on part of state governments. 

I testified before the Commission about 
two things that I deeply believed and that 
is, namely, that society must make up its 
mind to accept black Americans as equals 
and that it also will take an infusion of 
billions of dollars to correct this situation. 
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Mr. YetrTe. Mayor Stokes, the early reactions 
to this report at the federal level indicate 
that little will be done towards its im- 
plementation in view of the astronomical 
costs of U. S. involvement in Vietnam. 

Do you, sir, support U. S. involvement in 
Vietnam, even if it means that these rec- 
ommendations will not be implemented? 

Mayor Sroxes. Well, I reject the position 
that in order to meet these problems that 
you have to resolve the Vietnam question. 
I don’t believe it. I believe that this country 
has the resources, has the potentials, to have 
both a guns and butter economy, and I say 
that anyone who permits either the Admin- 
istration or the members of Congress to fall 
back on an excuse of not meeting domestic 
problems because of defending our national 
interests, are doing nothing but to help a 
failure on the part of those who have the 
responsibility, the primary responsibility of 
fighting the domestic war that must be in- 
curred. And I might say here at this point, 
I don’t want to put everything on the Fed- 
eral Government because this is in relation- 
ship to Mr. Spivak’s question. 

There are some things that local govern- 
ment can do. I inherited, for instance, a 
government that for 25 years had been so 
penurious that it had reached the bottom 
in doing the kinds of things, in providing 
services for people, and I have gone to our 
Council now, for instance, with an increase 
in an income tax in order to provide better, 
from the local government’s share, what it 
should be doing in order to provide services 
to people and to meet our needs. But to the 
extent that we do this on the local level, 
also I hold liable those on the national level, 
and there is no question in my mind but 
that the Administration has been less guilty 
in this regard than has Congress, that has 
consistently used the excuse of fighting the 
Vietnam War and cutting down on the do- 
mestic problems. And yet any time that we 
need an appropriation for something that 
is sexy and dramatic, to Congress, they are 
able to come up with this money and I say 
whatever one’s position is in relationship to 
Vietnam, do not let those who are respon- 
sible for the money needs of the domestic 
problems avoid that responsibility. 

Mr. YETTE. But, Mayor Stokes, if we must 
narrow this to one question, the political 
reality may in fact leave it just that way. 
What would your choice be if the choice is 
Vietnam or implementation of these recom- 
mendations? 

Mayor Srokxs. I have to put my priorities 
on home. You have got to take care of home 
first. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mayor Yorty, would you 
agree with Mayor Stokes? 

Mayor Yorty. I am not sure that I would. I, 
of course, accept the fact that the home must 
have a high priority but when you get 500,000 
Americans out in Vietnam dependent upon 
us for their lives and their lives are being 
risked, I think giving them everything they 
need to protect themselves and try and win 
the war has to be No. 1. But, following closely 
along Mr. Stokes’ line of reasoning, I feel 
that we can do more at home at the same 
time than we are doing, but that means 
convincing Congress that the people are will- 
ing to accept the higher taxation, and so far 
President Johnson hasn't been able to do that. 
Congress doesn’t have any money and when 
we talk about Congress and money, that is 
fallacious, Only the people have money and 
the only way Congress can get money is to 
go to the people and the people have to be 
willing to accept this taxation, or this hang- 
up between Vietnam and domestic expendi- 
tures cannot be solved. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me ask you just another 
question about your own feeling about race 
relations in Los Angeles. You gave us a 
rather optimistic appraisal a while ago. 

The President’s report here says that it 
found no evidence of a conspiracy behind the 
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riots of this last year. When you testified in 
Congress, I believe you said that you thought 
there were evidences of conspiracy, of com- 
munist groups infiltrating and so forth. 

Mayor Yorty. I didn’t say I thought; I know 
there are. I think every Mayor of a big city 
has intelligence services, and we know that 
there are people coordinating protest-type 
demonstrations; sometimes coordinated all 
over the world on the same day, and their 
intentions are to try and cause riots. Many 
organizations are openly in the field and com- 
munist-backed. They are trying to take 
advantage of the situation that exists, to 
worsen it rather than to try to solve it. 

Mr. JoHNsSON. What are the names of one 
of them, Mayor Yorty? 

Mayor Yorty. Well, so-called “RAMS,” The 
Revolutionary Action Movement. There is no 
question about some of their connections and 
they certainly do not disguise what their 
intentions are and we are very concerned 
about the type of armaments that they may 
have now. 

Mr. JoHNnson, There is one more question 
that I may just ask you along that line: Has 
the report been wrong, is this a whitewash, 
do they just brush this aside? Are there con- 
clusions? How do you interpret this? 

Mayor Yorry. I think what they were say- 
ing is that they did not feel, for instance, 
there was a conspiracy to cause a riot in 
Watts on a given day, and on that I would 
agree. There were a lot of agitators in Watts, 
but also there were a lot of problems. There 
was an agitational atmosphere existing and 
I think, based not only on the problems 
there, but what was happening in other 
parts of the country that were viewed on the 
TV, and it took a spark to set this off and 
once it is set off, then I know the commu- 
nists tried to move in and throw gasoline on 
the fire. 

Mr. VALERIANI. Mayor Allen, to go back to 
Mr. Spivak’s original question, while you rec- 
ognize the dimensions of the problem, do 
you agree with the Commission’s basic con- 
clusion that white racism is essentially to 
blame for it? 

Mayor ALLEN. Yes, I agree with the report 
as made by the Civil Disorders Commission. 
I think that they have been factual, I think 
that they have been sound, I think that they 
have recognized the fact that white racism 
is a problem in it, that we are responsible 
for the condition that the Negro citizen is in 
today, that we have been the leadership 
group in this country. We have failed to live 
up to our obligations in the past. The time 
has come when we should do something about 
it, and it is a matter of first priority that we 
do what this Commission reports and that 
it be accomplished within a reasonable length 
of time. 

Mr. VALERIANI. What can you do in Atlanta, 
sir, to eliminate racism from your city gov- 
ernment? 

Mayor ALLEN. Well, unfortunately, I would 
have to say to you that in the last eight 
or ten months that the gap between white 
and Negro has vastly increased all over the 
country. And this is indeed unfortunate. It 
behooves leadership at all levels to try to 
close that gap, to try to take the neces- 
sary steps to make a Negro citizen a full 
American citizen so that he can be accepted. 
It is a responsibility of leadership to provide 
sufficient funds—in this instance both at a 
local and, I hope it will be recognized, at a 
state level, and certainly at a federal level— 
to implement this type of program, these 
types of programs that are recommended in 
this report. 

Mr. VALERIANI. Well, Mayor, the report 
notes that after the trouble in the Dixie 
Hills area in your city, that city services were 
vastly improved but that lasted for only 
about a month and a half and then discon- 
tinued. Is this the way to bridge the gap? 

Mayor ALLEN. Well, the report in that in- 
stance does not tell the whole story and 
I do not expect the report to tell the whole 
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story in every instance, City services went 
back to normalcy after the city has moved 
in, after the wreckage. You know a city 
always has to follow up any wreck, whether 
it is an automobile accident or a drowning or 
a fire or a race riot. We have to move in and 
clean up the debris and build it back into 
a state of normalcy and that is what you 
do. You go in and you provide additional 
facilities. 

Yes, the cities do go in, wherever there is 
a problem. If you want to take the posi- 
tion that this is rewarding the rioters, per- 
haps you can take this position. It is not 
that. It is the fact that a difficult situation 
arises and you must move in and take cor- 
rective action to try to prevent it from hap- 
pening again. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Maier, based on your 
experience in Milwaukee, is there anything 
of significance the Commission omitted? 

Mayor Marer. Well, Mr. Spivak, I want to 
say first of all, I think that this is a very 
good report and secondly, I want to say that 
I appreciate the fact that it deals in multiple 
variables and recognizes there is no one var- 
lable solution to these problems. However 
and I appreciate, also, the Commission’s hu- 
mility, because the Commission said: This is 
just a beginning, and the Commission said, 
there are no simple answers. P 

The thing, Mr. Spivak, however, that I 
think the Commission did fail to deal with 
is a very important overriding problem and 
this is the problem of coordinating the struc- 
tures that are involved and the entities that 
are involved in the problems. 

Let’s take one specific case: Let’s go right 
down to the bottom and look at what we are 
talking about, really. Let’s take the case of 
a problem family. There is no father. There 
is a mother who is the head of the house- 
hold. There is a delinquent child in the 
family. There is a mentally retarded child. 
And then sitting over in the corner there is 
grandfather. Now to help this family we have 
agencies involved, everything from, let’s say, 
a city health agency to the psychiatrical case 
of a county agency, and our psychiatric prob- 
lems are handled by the county in our area 
Then you have the federal benefits such as 
Social Security, and this thing can add up 
to a whole maze of some 30 possible agencies 
involving the city, the county, the state, and 
the Federal Government, and yes, the pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr. Spivak. What do you think ought to be 
done about it? 

Mayor Mater. Well, the thing is supplicated 
from top to bottom. We have now a general 
in HUD, we have a general in OEO, we have 
a general in HEW, at the top and each one 
of these generals goes down the line to deal 
with generals at the county level, the city 
level, the private sector. And I think that 
what we ought to have is something—if we 
look upon this as a war against the ghetto, 
or whatever term you use for blighted areas, 
that I think we need something that parallels 
a Joint Chiefs of Staff, starting at the top, 
and some models of coordination going down 
to the bottom, and also a particular recom- 
mendation on the necessary input authori- 
ties to do the job that has to be done. 

Now, every Mayor here knows about this. 

Mr. Spivak. You are not suggesting that 
this whole business should be turned over to 
the mayors who, you must admit have made 
a pretty sorry mess in the past? 

Mayor Mater. Well, now, Mr. Spivak, let me 
say this: If the mayors have made a sorry 
mess of it it is because, for instance, in the 
social environment—and we have charted this 
in our metropolitan area—there are 300 sep- 
arate entities dealing with the social en- 
vironment alone. There are 170 dealing with 
the economic environment. There are 135 
dealing with the fiscal environment and these 
problems involve the social and the economic 
and the fiscal. 

In other words, the mayor, for instance, 
of Milwaukee, and the government which he 
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works with, has less function involving the 
social environment than either the county, 
the state, the private sector, or the federal 
government, and yet when a marcher comes 
in and you try to say to him on a particular 
proposition “Now we have to enroll——” 

Mr. Spivak. May I interrupt a minute? 

Mayor Mater. Surely. 

Mr. Spivak. Then why don’t you do some- 
thing about it in your city, why don’t you do 
something about it on your local level rather 
than go to the federal government and de- 
mand things of them? 

Mayor Mater. How can a mayor get the au- 
thority to coordinate a separate entity of 
government at the county, a separate entity 
of government at the state and a separate 
entity of government in the national agen- 
cies? He cannot possibly get the authority to 
do this. Most mayors are working as best 
they can, running to the county, to the com- 
mon councils, to the state and to the federal 
government, trying to coordinate these vari- 
ous things. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Mayor, are you saying the 
situation is hopeless? I don't understand 
what it is you are trying to say. 

Mayor Marer. I do not say the situation is 
hopeless. I am saying this, that if we have 
enough sense to coordinate this thing from 
the top down, in terms of organization and 
models of organization, the input authority, 
we can move much, much better against our 
problems now. For instance, in the case of the 
problem family, there is an inter-reaction in 
that family and you can’t solve those prob- 
lems by separation, 

Mr. NewMan. Mayor Maier, something that 
has been said here has brought from Mayor 
Stokes a desire to be heard, I hope briefly. 

Mayor Sroxes. As briefly as I can. I react 
to Mr. Spivak’s question of why do you 
run to the federal government. It sounds like 
there is a plaintiveness in it, and it has been 
repeated in one form or another through- 
out the country, of why we run to the fed- 
eral government. That is where the money 
is. Sixty-five percent of all the money in this 
country is collected there, whereas 35 per- 
cent is only collected on the local level, with 
a less minority of that being collected within 
the city proper. Meanwhile we are faced with 
a steadily deteriorating, declining tax base, 
because of the exodus of the white—of the 
white and productive person to the suburbs. 
This leaves us with ever-mounting, ever- 
escalating problems within the center city, 
with the ever-dwindling means to meet 
them. Now, I think this has to be faced 
squarely, people have to understand it, and 
what needs to be done, since money is one 
of the basic things needed to meet this 
problem, is, let’s take a good, hard look and 
take up this section, (a) of a guaranteed 
annual income of some form, or (b) a dis- 
tribution back to the cities of the monies 
collected from them. 

Mayor Apponizio, I would just like to re- 
spond to Mr. Spivak and tell him I dis- 
agree most strongly with his statement. 

Mr. Spwak. I didn't make a statement. I 
just asked a question. 

Mayor Appon1zio. Well, I don’t think you 
can blame this mess on these Mayors 
throughout the country who unfortunately 
have had riots. I think that this is some- 
thing that has come about over a long pe- 
riod of time in the history of the United 
States, and I might point out to you that for 
six years I have been Mayor of Newark and 
I have been crying out for help from all levels 
of government. I have gone to the county; 
I have gone to the state; I have gone to the 
Federal Government, and I don't believe 
there is any man sitting here in this room 
that has more entree to offices in Wash- 
ington than I do because I was a Congress- 
man for 14 years; I know my way around. 
But everyone is sympathetic but no one does 
anything. They haven't done anything since 
the riots. 

Mr. Yerre. Mayor Addonizio, while you 
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have been crying out and having entrees to 
federal offices, I would like to know whether 
in your Model Cities Program, which is to re- 
place 5,000 dilapidated units, whether Negro 
entrepreneurs, Negro contractors, Negro 
builders are in fact going to get contracts 
under the Model Cities Program? 

Mayor AppONIZzIO. May I point out to you, 
Mr. Yette, that we have agreed at meetings 
with the community, and also with various 
civil rights groups, that we would make 
every effort to do exactly what you are ask- 
ing. The state government has also indicated 
that, that is overseeing our Model Cities 
Program. 

Mr. JoHNsON. Mayor Cavanagh, specifically 
on the report again, what do you intend in 
the City of Detroit to implement its recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. CavanacH, One, I think, is the variety 
of things that are presently being done both 
publicly and privately within the city. As 
I see the great value of that report, it is to 
spur a lot of people, including where much, 
incidentally, of our political and economic 
power in this country lies in the suburbs 
and at a state level. 

I don’t think that can be stressed strongly 
enough, In no sense, I am sure, is any Mayor 
sitting on this panel trying to defend him- 
self. I, for one, will acknowledge all the de- 
ficlencies of my own administration and 
the fact that we haven’t done hardly enough 
in any area. But let’s not forget that the 
state has sat as largely a silent spectator 
and yet they are one of the few agencies of 
government that has some ability to respond. 

Now, I think that if this report turns on, 
so to speak, a lot of people that tradition- 
ally have felt it is just a central city prob- 
lem, and once they cross that city line at 
night and head back into that all-white 
suburb, that it is a nice, safe, sanctuary and 
enclave, if it changes their attitude some- 
what, as well as change our public response, 
then I think it has made a contribution. 

Mr. VALERIANI. Mayor Yorty, you have said 
that your administration has done many 
things in Los Angeles since the rioting. Why 
then is the situation in Watts worse today 
than it was in '65, with unemployment 
higher and welfare going up 

Mayor Yorry. It is definitely not worse in 
Watts today than it was in 1965. It is con- 
siderably better. The relationship between 
the city government and the people of Watts 
is vastly improved. But I can say to you that 
listening to, for instance, my good friend 
from Milwaukee, Mr. Maier, that we face that 
same problem of fractionated governmental 
structure where the state, for instance, has 
the employment service, the county has the 
health and the welfare and so forth. 

We tried to overcome this early. We actu- 
ally foresaw some of the problems of coordi- 
nation in the Poverty Program and we set up 
a Joint Board composed of the city and the 
county, the city schools, the county schools, 
and the state, and tried to tackle the Poverty 
Program in a coordinated way. The state 
pulled out on us eventually, but we are still 
trying to carry it on with the other agencies 
involved. But coordination is a very difficult 
problem and there’s lots of waste and lots 
of duplication because of the inability to co- 
ordinate at the local level by ourselves. 

Mr. Newman. We have about three minutes 
left, gentlemen. 

Mr. Spivak. Mayor Stokes, there are a great 
many Negroes who believe today that they 
cannot achieve a goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity by lawful means. Now, you have been 
in office now for almost three months. Do you 
think they can? 

Mayor Strokes. I believe they can if in 
fact the recommendations of this report are 
implemented. If this massive attack on job 
opportunity, if in fact—for instance, tomor- 
row—that the civil rights bill, with the hous- 
ing, or at least the housing bill before Con- 
gress passes the Senate tomorrow, in order 
to make housing available to Negroes, if we 
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tackle this problem of health and other en- 
vironmental factors, then in fact yes, the 
system will work for most Negroes and will 
then alleviate, reduce and perhaps end this 
present problem that faces us. 

Mr. YETTE. Mayor Maier, the report recom- 
mends a fair housing law such as the Mil- 
waukee City Council has recently rejected 
and continually rejected amid considerable 
turmoil in Milwaukee. You yourself, have 
said that you will not support a fair housing 
law unless the county also adopts one, and 
you are Mayor only of the city. 

Would you, sir, extend your rule also to the 
entire United States, to say that there should 
be none in Milwaukee until all of the state 
has 

Mayor Mater. Mr. Yette, that is precisely 
my argument. Now the Commission has 
validated and underscored the argument 
that I have been making, that we should 
not, first of all, try to vulcanize our housing 
laws and secondly, we should not add to the 
creating of the apartheid society by having 
a central city law without the metropolitan 
area, 

Now the Commission goes a step further, 
and I agree with it emphatically. It says 
that we should have a federal law. And all 
tangled up in the argument in Milwaukee 
was just simply this, that the big drive was 
to put this thing in the aftermath of the 
civil disorders, into central-city existence 
only. 

Now among the 39-point program which 
got buried in Milwaukee, I had a position 
for a metropolitan open housing law. I had 
the same position in the election campaign 
of 1964. The Commission has underscored 
and heavily validated the position of the 
Office of Mayor of Milwaukee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Allen, you talked of 
the responsibilities of leadership a while ago 
and I suppose what has come out of this 
report is a question of attitudes more than 
dollars, that Negroes in this country, as the 
report says, many of them do not think this 
country is worth fighting for. 

How do you reach them, how do you 
change that kind of an attitude? 

Mayor ALLEN. Well, basically it gets down 
to an opportunity for good housing, reason- 
able housing, job opportunity, and adequate 
education. No matter how far we go away 
from the basics of the problem, we always 
get back to the fact that both the poverty 
areas, white and Negro, principally Negro 
in this country, have been deprived of the 
full opportunity to be a full American citi- 
zen, to get back to this point. 

Mr. Newman. Thank you, Mayor Allen, I 
must interrupt you there because our time 
is up. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being with us 
today on this special edition of Meet the 
Press, 


THE CHOICE FOR AMERICANS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
President’s National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, in the foreword 
to its excellent and timely report, said of 
its work: 


This was a bipartisan and nonpartisan 
effort. 


That it was. The Commission’s wise 
recommendations should not only be 
heeded but should be implemented with 
every possible speed. Time is not on the 
side of those who would procrastinate or 
who think that, at this late date, the 
rightful aspirations of our colored fellow 
Americans can be repressed by bullet and 
bayonet. 

America’s future, as always, lies in 
the hands of its people. They must 
choose—and choose quickly. 
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As expressed by the New York Times 
in its leading editorial on March 3, 1968, 
there are two roads along which the 
American people may choose to go. 

First, they can accept the Commis- 
sion’s report: 

If Congress and the public respond af- 
firmatively to its recommendations—as they 
should and must—the American people will 
move decisively toward that one nation of 
free men enjoying domestic tranquillity that 
the founders of this nation envisaged. 


Second, they can reject the Commis- 
sion’s report: 

If they turn away in anger, in false racial 
pride, and in selfish complacency, then 
Americans will move equally decisively to 
become two nations, divided by fear. 


For those who believe in a free, stable, 
and strong United States, there really is 
no choice. A divided America, in which 
the rights and freedoms of one-tenth of 
its population were denied and those peo- 
ple themselves repressed, would inevi- 
tably result in the loss of the rights and 
freedoms of more and more Americans. 

Reflecting the decades of neglect, the 
price tag for carrying out the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations will be high. 

But no price is too high to avoid the 
dire consequences of not carrying out 
these recommendations. 

Of course, one method for financing 
what the Commission has recommended 
could be by ending the U.S. military in- 
volvement in Vietnam, which is currently 
costing the United States $3 billion a 
month. 

On February 26, 1968, on the floor of 
the Senate, I proposed a method for a 
phased withdrawal of U.S. military 
forces from Vietnam and a logical and 
practical method for turning South Viet- 
namese affairs over to the South Viet- 
namese for settlement by them. I ask 
unanimous consent that that portion of 
my remarks relating to the withdrawal 
of the United States from Vietnam be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

But whether or not my suggested solu- 
tion is adopted, and even if, as seems to 
be the current trend, the military in- 
volvement of the United States in Viet- 
nam is escalated still further, the money 
to carry out the Commission’s recom- 
mendations must be found. The United 
States cannot be in a position where it is 
pouring large sums of money into win- 
ning a civil war in South Vietnam while 
refusing to do the same to prevent a civil 
war in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the New York Times of 
March 3, 1968, entitled The Choice for 
Americans” be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Feb 26, 1968] 
ONE POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE VIETNAM 
DILEMMA 

Recommendations for extrication of the 
United States from its Vietnamese folly are 
not the responsibility of those who for years 
have dissented from United States policy in 
Vietnam. It is the responsibility of those who 
got us into the Southeast Asia mess, 

However, if President Johnson really wants 
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to get the United States out of the morass 
in Vietnam, and save us from ever-mounting 
and ever-deepening disaster and the increas- 
ing slaughter of the flower of our youth and 
of thousands of Vietnamese noncombatants, 
his opportunity is here and now. 

He could go on nationwide radio and tele- 
vision and, in effect, say to the American 
people: 

“My fellow citizens, I have tried for 4 
years and my predecessors have tried for a 
decade previously to bring a semblance of 
self-government and democracy to the people 
of South Vietnam. It has become clear be- 
yond peradventure that it is not their desire, 
and that the United States, despite its prodi- 
gious efforts in manpower and money, and 
the sacrifice of thousands of American lives, 
cannot achieve these desired results for them. 

“I have today ordered the unconditional 
cessation of all bombing of North Vietnam 
and of all offensive operations in South Viet- 
nam. In addition, I have directed there be an 
immediate in-place cease-fire in South Viet- 
nam on the part of United States and have 
requested the South Vietnamese Armed 
Forces to do likewise, with only defensive 
action authorized. I have called upon the 
forces of the National Liberation Front and 
of North Vietnam in South Vietnam to do 
the same. It is my purpose, which I now 
declare, to initiate a phased military with- 
drawal which should be completed within a 
year. In the meantime, behind the shield of 
American military forces with the leverage 
afforded by U.S. military and economic aid, 
U.S. representatives in South Vietnam will 
insist that the Thieu-Ky government broaden 
the base of its Government to include their 
non-Communist opponents, represented in 
large measure by those whom they have now 
jailed and put in protective custody, and 
that this broadened South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment begin immediate negotiations with 
the National Liberation Front so that all 
these Vietnamese components can work out 
their own destinies. 

“In addition, I have directed our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations to work with 
other nations there to find places of refuge 
in other lands for those who would not want 
to live in South Vietnam under the new 
regime which will be formed and I will ask 
the Congress for such additional authority as 
may be needed to admit such refugees to the 
United States and to assist in their resettle- 
ment elsewhere. 

“Further, I have instructed our Ambassa- 
dors to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Can- 
ada, India, and Poland to purpose a greatly 
strengthened International Control Commis- 
sion to supervise any elections to be held in 
South Vietnam to obtain an expression of 
the peoples’ will. 

“The United States will assist in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the 
burned villages, destroyed buildings and de- 
foliated fields, and give suitable fiscal assist- 
ance to economic development. But our mili- 
tary efforts will cease. We will make every 
effort to assist the people of both North and 
South Vietnam to establish whatever form 
of government they can develop.” 

Here lies a solution which both Americans 
and Vietnamese, I am confident, will wel- 
come. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1968] 
THE CHOICE FOR AMERICANS 


The American people face a national crisis 
which is dangerous, profound and far-reach- 
ing. Like the economic collapse after 1929, 
its effects are felt in every sphere of life and 
endanger everyone. Like a major war it has 
to be fought on many fronts and victory 
hangs in doubt. The report of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorder is an effort to 
describe this crisis for all Americans, alert 
them to the danger and summon them to a 
supreme common effort. 

The nation is in crisis because its major 
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cities are turning into Negro ghettos as the 
whites flee to the suburbs. The Negroes left 
behind in those cities do not regard them, as 
did earlier generations of white European im- 
migrants, as an urban frontier rich in oppor- 
tunity. Instead, the younger, more restless 
Negroes are increasingly prone to violence 
because they feel trapped. 

Their sense of entrapment is not imagined. 
It is the bitter heritage of centuries of slav- 
ery, degradation and discrimination. It is the 
result of a more sophisticated economy that 
has fewer jobs than in the past for unskilled 
labor. It is the result of brutal profiteering 
by real estate interests which exclude Negroes 
from certain neighborhoods and suburbs, 
thereby driving the rents in deteriorating 
urban neighborhoods to exorbitant levels. It 
is the result of schools that fail to educate 
and of welfare programs that sustain life but 
kill hope. 

The facts set forth in the commission re- 
port abundantly document and validate this 
Negro despair; and the members of the com- 
mission with commendable candor lay the 
responsibility where it belongs—on white 
racism. Whites have created and enforced an 
inferior status for Negroes; whites cannot 
now shy away from the evil consequences. 

It is not a question of apportioning blame; 
it is a matter of assuming responsibility. 
Negroes cannot “go it alone” in a society 
where economic, legal and political power is 
predominantly in the hands of whites. 
Negroes can lash out violently in their misery 
and anger, but only with white cooperation 
can they achieve success and fulfillment. 

The commission members recognize the 
need for effective public policies to prevent 
and control riots, but they are properly scorn- 
ful of those whites, including many police 
and city officials across the nation, who be- 
lieve that the answers to legitimate discon- 
tent can be found in tanks and machine guns. 
Weapons of mass destruction have no place 
in America’s crowded cities. 

The positive answers suggested in the re- 
port are in the four critical areas of employ- 
ment, education, welfare and housing. These 
recommendations go well beyond anything 
proposed this year by the Johnson Adminis- 
tration or under consideration in this rela- 
tively conservative Congress. It is a powerful 
testament to the harsh, threatening circum- 
stances of life in the Negro slums that the 
panel’s members, all of them people of re- 
sponsibility with diverse backgrounds, are 
not only in favor of the far more ambitious 
programs but also emphasize their urgency. 

They stress that the problems of the hard- 
core unemployed cannot be met without put- 
ting men to work in public jobs. Private in- 
dustry has to do its share, but it is not going 
to be able to do it alone. Similarly, the vari- 
ous Federal housing programs must be re- 
oriented in favor of the low-income families 
and drastically accelerated if they are to have 
sufficient impact. 

The commission recognizes that an enor- 
mous investment in improving the quality 
of slum schools is imperative and will repay 
society many times over. It underscores, how- 
ever, that integration must remain a primary 
objective in the schools as well as other as- 
pects of American life. 

As against the regressive tinkering engaged 
in by Congress last year, the commission calls 
for a new approach to helping low-income 
families in place of the present bankrupt wel- 
fare system. It also recognizes the national 
character of the problem by calling for a 
vastly expanded assumption of Federal finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The commission's report is sure to mark 
a major turning point in the history of this 
nation. If Congress and the public respond 
affirmatively to its recommendations—as they 
should and must—the American people will 
move decisively toward that one nation of 
free men enjoying domestic tranquillity that 
the founders of this nation envisaged. If they 
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turn away in anger, in false racial pride, and 
in selfish complacency, then Americans will 
move equally decisively to become two na- 
tions, divided by fear. Every citizen, by his 
actions and inactions in the days to come, 
will share in the making of that fateful 
choice. 


THE GAO REPORT ON THE NAVAL 
RECEIVING STATION AT SUGAR 
GROVE, W. VA. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from time to time the Naval Radio 
Station, Sugar Grove, W. Va., comes to 
public notice and I believe it worthwhile 
to review the record once more concern- 
ing this station. I am pleased to see the 
Navy proceed with the development of 
this vital installation which is sched- 
uled to become operational in December 
1968. Sugar Grove will be the main re- 
ceiver site for worldwide Navy radio 
communications coming into the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. Additionally, the 
Sugar Grove Station will play an impor- 
tant role as a “gateway” receiving sta- 
tion of the Defense Communications Sys- 
tem. In this role the Sugar Grove facili- 
ties may well evolve into a primary 
Defense Department high frequency re- 
ceiving site for the east coast. 

Owing to the industrial development 
and general growth in metropolitan 
Washington, we must look ahead in pro- 
viding for such things as radio communi- 
cations. The Naval Radio Station at 
Sugar Grove is urgently required now 
and will become more valuable as time 
goes by. 

Sugar Grove, W. Va., is located in a 
large national radio quiet zone set aside 
in 1959 for radio and electronic develop- 
ments. Not only is this zone unique to 
the United States, but I understand that 
it also is the only such designated area 
in the free world. This 100-mile-square 
area is remote from industrial and other 
manmade electronic interference 
sources, and, as one of our fast disap- 
pearing national resources, should be 
preserved and utilized for electromag- 
netic propagation purposes. 

The development of Sugar Grove 
comes about as a result of a considered 
decision by Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara to transfer a small part of 
the Navy communications facilities from 
Cheltenham, Md. This move will have 
a number of distinct advar.tages to our 
defense effort. 

First, the Sugar Grove installation 
will be much more secure militarily. 
This is true not only with respect to 
any major disaster in the Washington 
area, but also with regard to small- 
scale, even unintentional acts which 
could interfere with military communi- 
cations. The main operating installation 
will be in an existing two-story under- 
ground building remaining from the 
canceled radio telescope project of a 
few years ago. And Sugar Grove itself 
is outside the Washington target area. 

Moreover, Sugar Grove will provide in- 
creased flexibility in communications 
routing, Dual routing of communications 
cables into Cheltenham, Md., will pro- 
vide alternate communications links be- 
tween Washington and our Navy ships 
and aircraft at sea as well as overseas 
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Navy bases. And in addition, it will 
provide improved access to nationwide 
commercial telecommunications facili- 
ties. 

Additionally, the high frequency capa- 
bility to be afforded by the Sugar Grove 
station will have no equal within the 
Department of Defense. This in part is 
due to the location in a quiet zone, and 
also the isolation assured by the large 
national forest which surrounds the site. 

Also, the move will make available 
about 200 acres of land at Cheltenham 
for other defense use. The property will 
be used for functions which must be 
located in the Washington area where 
land costs have skyrocketed since Chel- 
tenham was acquired in 1935. 

A recent General Accounting Office 
report stated that money could be saved 
if the Navy cancelled its plans for Sugar 
Grove and remained at Cheltenham. 

The report indicates considerable dif- 
ference of opinion throughout the De- 
partment of Defense on the merits of 
the move. Some disagreement is to be 
expected in such a highly sophisti- 
cated field as modern telecommunica- 
tions technology. 

Unfortunately, however, the GAO ad- 
dressed itself only to seven rather pointed 
questions put to it by a Member of the 
other House, In its report and comments, 
therefore, the GAO did not present the 
entire picture. 

For example, the GAO report did 
not bring out clearly the four matters I 
have mentioned previously; namely, first, 
increased military security; second, in- 
creased and improved communications 
flexibility; third, improved capability; 
and, fourth, making high value land 
available at Cheltenham for other de- 
fense purposes. 

Further, the GAO report did not men- 
tion that whereas the radio receiver en- 
vironments at Sugar Grove and Chelten- 
ham are approximately equal now, the 
environment at Cheltenham has been en- 
dangered over the years, principally from 
manmade interference—automobiles, 
commercial radio and television, indus- 
trial equipment and the like. So far, it 
has been difficult to maintain radio re- 
ceiver quality at Cheltenham by advances 
in radio technology--advances which 
would have greatly improved the qual- 
ity at more desirable locations. 

The GAO report notes a considerable 
expense to transfer operations to Sugar 
Grove, but also notes: 

By accepting the Navy's estimate, however, 
it appears that it will cost the Government 
an additional $16.5 million over the next 5 
years to relocate to Sugar Grove without 
considering possible costs for upgrading facil- 
ities at Cheltenham if the move were not 
made, 


In other words, much of the expenses 
of moving to Sugar Grove would have 
been incurred even by staying at Chel- 
tenham. The onetime costs of $11.5 mil- 
lion for establishing the Sugar Grove 
facility would be offset by the costs of re- 
maining at Cheltenham. 

It is my understanding that two inde- 
pendent studies, made less than 2 years 
ago, indicated that appropriations in the 
order of $9 to $10 million would be re- 
quired to modernize and augment the 
Cheltenham facilities so as to equal the 
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design capabilities of the Sugar Grove 
Station. But even these study estimates 
do not, and cannot, recognize the im- 
pact of continued urban and suburban 
growth in the Cheltenham area. By mod- 
ernizing and continuing current heavy 
operations at the same time at Chelten- 
ham, serious problems affecting South- 
east Asia and other worldwide com- 
munications undoubtedly would arise. 
However, by moving to Sugar Gorve, this 
modernization can proceed without in- 
terference with current operations. 

Neither does the GAO report point 
out that approximately $2 million of the 
expense at Sugar Grove is for barracks 
and 40 sets of family quarters for mili- 
tary personnel. Barracks and family 
quarters would have been required at 
Cheltenham, or the equivalent number 
of military personnel and families would 
have been paid a cash allowance to find 
their own housing in metropolitan Wash- 
ington. I might also mention that the 
cash allowance falls far short of actual 
expenses for military families in the 
Washington area. 

The GAO report does not adequately 
emphasize that Cheltenham is already 
beyond the point of no return for preven- 
tion of “encroachment” by civilian inter- 
ests and “degradation” of communica- 
tions by man-made noises. To acquire an 
adequate buffer or protective zone around 
Cheltenham is now utterly impractical 
and prohibitive in cost. Yet, such isola- 
tion and protection are necessary to 
achieve full capability of present day 
high performance modern antennas. Is 
it not far better to permit normal devel- 
opment of the area surrounding Chelten- 
ham, while moving these sensitive radio 
receiving facilities to another location? 

The report also does not make clear 
that this move to Sugar Grove will utilize 
a valuable existing installation which, 
though inactive up until recently, has re- 
quired the expenditure of Government 
funds for maintenance. The inactive 
facility had little or no potential for 
non-Government development, and so 
would have brought no significant return 
by being declared excess. 

Without doubt that GAO report pro- 
vides much useful information. But in 
view of the limited purpose of the re- 
port; namely, to answer seven specific 
questions, I believe it pertinent to place 
the report in proper perspective as I have 
tried to do here. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 589 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 589 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
LAUscHE is as follows: 


On page 6, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 

“ ‘CHAPTER 102.—RIOTS 
“ ‘Sec. 
“ ‘2101. Riots. 
2102. Definitions. 
“*§ 2101. Riots 

(a) (1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, or television, with intent 

A) to incite a riot; or 

“"(B) to organize, promote, encourage, 
participate in, or carry on a riot; or 

„) to commit any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; or 

„D) to aid or abet any person in incit- 
ing or participating in or carrying on a riot 
or committing any act of violence in fur- 
therance of a riot; 


and who either during the course of any such 
travel or use or thereafter performs or at- 
tempts to perform any other overt act for 
any purpose specified in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph; or 

%) Whoever uses any facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, including, but not 
limited to, the mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, or television, for any purpose (other 
than for his travel) specified in subpara- 
graph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of paragraph 
1): 


); 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

„b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant has engaged or 
attempted to engage in one or more of the 
overt acts described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) at any place within the United 
States, and at any time within fifteen days 
after (1) his travel in interstate or foreign 
commerce to that place, or (2) his use of 
any facility of interstate or foreign commerce, 
including, but not limited to, the mail, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, or television, to com- 
municate with or broadcast to any person or 
group of persons at that place, or to transport 
any person or convey any article to that 
place, shall be deemed sufficient proof to es- 
tablish that such defendant traveled in, or 
used such facility of, interstate or foreign 
commerce with intent to commit one or more 
of the overt acts described in such subpara- 
graph, unless such defendant explains his 
travel in, or use of such facility of, interstate 
or foreign commerce to the satisfaction of the 
jury (or of the court when tried without 
Jury). 

e) A judgment of conviction or acquit- 
tal on the merits under the laws of any 
State shall be a bar to any prosecution here- 
under for the same act or acts. 

„d Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may lie from any 
decision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department’s 
reason for not so proceeding. 

e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility 
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of, interstate or foreign commerce for the 
purpose of pursuing the legitimate objectives 
of organized labor, through orderly and law- 
ful means. 

“*(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section; nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
and local law enforcement authorities of re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting acts that may be 
violations of this section and that are viola- 
tions of State and local law. 


“*§ 2102. Definitions 

“‘(a) As used in this chapter, the term 
“riot” means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or shall 
result in, damage or injury to the property of 
any other person or to the person of any other 
individual or (2) a threat or threats of the 
commission of an act or acts of violence by 
one or more persons part of an assemblage of 
three or more persons having, individually or 
collectively, the ability of immediate execu- 
tion of such threat or threats, where the 
performance of the threatened act or acts of 
violence would constitute a clear and present 
danger of, or would result in, damage or in- 
jury to the property of any other person or 
to the person of any other individual. 

““(b) As used in this chapter, the term 

“to incite a riot”, or “to organize, promote, 
encourage, participate in, or carry on a riot“, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or 
instigating other persons to riot, but shall not 
be deemed to mean the mere oral or written 
(1) advocacy of ideas or (2) expression of 
belief, not involving advocacy of any act or 
acts of violence or assertion of the rightness 
of, or the right to commit, any such act or 
acts.“ 
“(b) The table of contents to ‘Parr 1.— 
Cres’ of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


101. Records and reports--------------' 207 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
908; POs 2a ease eens pean 2101˙.“ 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during consider- 
ation of the present legislation and the 
amendments, that my legislative assist- 
ant, Mr. Joseph Blake, be allowed the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered would 
make it a Federal offense for any person 
who travels in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, using any facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce, including but not lim- 
ited to the mails, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and television, with the intent of 
inciting to riot or organizing, promoting, 
encouraging, or participating in or car- 
rying on a riot, or committing any act of 
violence in furtherance of a riot, or aid- 
ing or abetting any person in inciting or 
participating in or carrying on a riot, 
or committing any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to criminally pros- 
ecute any individual who, in interstate 
movements, commits any of the acts 
which I have just described. 
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The definition of a riot, as contained 
in the amendment, is as being “an act 
or acts of violence by one or more per- 
sons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall 
constitute a clear and present danger of, 
or shall result in, damage or injury to the 
property of any other person.” 

I do not believe it is necessary for me 
further to describe the purposes and in- 
tent of this amendment. The country has 
been plagued with riots. Damage in the 
amount of millions of dollars has been 
inflicted. National Guardsmen have been 
called out, I believe, in 37 States, to quell 
disturbances, resulting in burning and 
looting and the destruction of property. 

I understand that the Senate will 
shortly adjourn for the day and, there- 
fore, I suggest that my amendment be 
laid down as the first order of business 
for tomorrow. 

Does the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, THURMOND] want me to yield to him 
at this point? 

Mr. President, let me say that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has an amend- 
ment substantially similar in its provi- 
sions and nature to mine, In fact, it is 
practically identical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. LAUscHE] will be pending, if the 
Senate does not take action on it tonight. 
His motion is unnecessary. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
February 29, I introduced an antiriot 
amendment. I notice that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, submit- 
ted on March 1, is identical in wording. 
We discussed this matter, and I told him 
that I would join him or he could join 
me. Since he has called up his amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that my 
name just be added to his amendment, 
and I will withdraw mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be with- 
drawn, and the Senator’s name will be 
added to the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the amendment now will 
go over until tomorrow morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is correct. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. HART. Do I correctly understand 
that the Lausche-Thurmond amendment 
will be the pending business tomorrow 
morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in view of 
the understanding developed by the lead- 
ership, and in accordance with the order 
previously entered, I move that the Sen- 
ate now stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 5, 1968, at 10 a.m. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Thank You, Mr. President 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Belmont, N.C., Banner on Wednesday, 
February 28, 1968, a column entitled 
“Quirky Quill,” written by Mrs. Estelle 
Swink, impressed me greatly. I believe 
that the message which Mrs. Swink sets 
forth in this column is one which should 
be brought to the attention of more 
cr ie during these troublesome 

es 


Each week, Mrs. Swink writes her 
column for several North Carolina news- 
papers. She is a very excellent writer, 
and I am honored to count her among 
my personal friends. During the several 
years that I have known her, I have read 
with great interest many of the products 
of her very splendid mind. 

I make Mrs. Swink’s column a part of 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp: 
THANK You, Mr. PRESIDENT 

When you think about it, it’s hard to be- 
lieve any man in his right mind would ac- 
tually run, and run hard too, for public 
office of any kind—much less the President 
of the United States. I doubt if there could 
be a more demanding job, and at the same 
time be a more thankless one. 

The President is only a man. He has his 
virtues and he has his faults, He can do just 
so much and no more. If we were in his 
shoes, we would be begging for mercy. 

The critics never quit. 

A President is not born or raised in the 
White House, but he inherits the many head- 
aches, and heartaches also, that come with 
it, Instead of thanking our President for the 
many good things he has done, and the 
many bad things he hasn’t done, we dwell on 
situations that irk us. 

Somewhere along the line it got to be con- 
sidered “smart” to critcize our public offi- 
cials. We are privileged to vote for our choice. 
After election, we immediately begin to seek 
faults and they are aired far and wide and 
through every channel. 

It would seem we have run the course in 
condemning public servants. We pretend we 
see only evil, hear only evil, and only evil is 
spoken. It’s time for a complete about face. 
We can make a start by looking for the good. 
Perhaps we won’t have to look as hard as we 
might think, We just haven’t been looking. 

I think the so-called comedians have had 
their day with sick jokes about the President 
and his family, and all concerned. Enough 
is enough. It’s time to look for material 
somewhere else. They are not nearly as funny 
as they think they are. 

If there’s one word that should be con- 
nected with any public office it is respect. 
Very little is shown today and this is a sad 
state of affair. The person who shows respect 
usually gains respect. 

This is a time in the history of our coun- 
try when none of us feel secure. It would 
seem the burden of being the President of 
the United States was too heavy for any man 
to bear. Whether we agree with his every 
move or not, we could show some apprecia- 
tion for a man who is giving all he has of 
himself to keep our country from falling to 
pieces. 


There is trouble first one place and then 
another, both at home and abroad. Most of us 
concentrate on what is happening in our lit- 
tle corner of the world that fails to suit us. 
Suppose you tried to please everybody. It 
wouldn't take anyone long to realize that in 
pleasing some, you displease others. 

The American people have become so ac- 
customed to griping no matter what, they 
even fuss when times are good for them. They 
actually act like they are afraid they will be 
thought an oddball if they can find anything 
right. It’s just got to be all wrong. Think 
back, when can you remember saying or 
hearing anything good about your President, 
your governor, your mayor? 

Time was when it was supposed to be a 
mother’s fondest dream to see her son in the 
White House as President of the United 
States. You don’t hear of such thoughts 
today. The glory and honor are mingled with 
much that is downright humiliating. 

You wonder how the President has the 
strength and courage to face each new day 
after being drawn through beds of hot coals 
by those who hurl insults and malicious re- 
marks his way by using their freedom of 
speech. 

Not many of us use good grace or good 
manners or even good common sense when 
evaluating our government officials, Some- 
how our feelings of brotherly love don’t apply 
where they are concerned. They asked for it 
and now they've got it, but it doesn’t look 
like to us they know what to do with it. 

Most of us are still able to live a fairly 
good and decent life, This didn’t just happen. 
Much more than we will ever know went into 
making our life what it is. Many people 
worked, and worked hard, to make this land 
called “America.” 

Every President must dream of a peaceful 
America, where the people are busy and con- 
tent. He must hold on to what must seem 
like an impossible dream to be able to carry 
on, It does look like we could help carry the 
ball more often instead of trying to be ref- 
eree. It’s our ballgame too! 

How does this look in print? "Thank you, 
Mr. President.” 


Address by Senator Mansfield in Accept- 
ance of Arthur V. Watkins Distin- 
guished Congressional Service Award, 
University of Utah Founders’ Day 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there is 
never time, with the weight of work be- 
fore the Senate, for the majority leader 
to discuss his role, as he sees it, or to 
ponder out loud on some of the stresses 
on the Senate of the enormous problems 
with which the Nation and the world are 
faced. 

However, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] took time to do just 
that in his remarks at the University of 
Utah Founder’s Day observances, when 
he was named to receive the Arthur V. 
Watkins Distinguished Service Award 
on February 28 of this year. His speech 
is scintillating reading. 


No one could have been more delighted 
than I when the distinguished majority 
leader was chosen by my alma mater as 
the first recipient of this award. I con- 
sider it was an honor for our university 
and our State that he accepted and de- 
livered this speech. 

His talk was inspirational and inform- 
ative, and it was delivered with the dry 
touch of humor with which we are all so 
familiar. He talked about the paths of 
political virtue, and the necessity of 
coming to grips with a code for financial 
ethics, and of revising our campaign fi- 
nancing laws, and of the many problems 
which plague the Senate and of which 
there is far too little understanding in 
the country at large. Could his speech be 
read and discussed out across the land, 
the people would be far wiser about their 
Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the majority leader’s speech at 
the University of Utah be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, DEM- 
OCRAT, MONTANA, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Uran Founpers’ Day, SALT Lake CITY, 
UTAH, IN ACCEPTANCE OF THE ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS DISTINGUISHED CONGRESSIONAL 
SERVICE AWARD, FEBRUARY 28, 1968 


It has been said with considerable validity 
that a statesman is a dead politician. I 
should like to note at the outset, therefore, 
that it is my preference to remain for as long 
as possible in the status of politician. It is 
not that I am unmindful of Senator Wat- 
kin's efforts to lift me by his words, so to 
speak, to a higher plane. I appreciate them 
more than I can say. 

I can lay claim, however, neither to the 
wisdom nor the irreproachability which is 
usually associated with statesmen. On the 
contrary, I acknowledge my full complement 
of shortcomings and more than enough mis- 
takes in a quarter of a century of public life. 
To the extent that I have not reproached 
myself for them, there have been political 
opponents enough over the years who have 
been ever-ready to call them to my attention. 

The point that I am trying to make is that 
the path of political virtue is neither one- 
track, clearly delineated, nor brightly lit. On 
the contrary, in a nation and time of sharply 
conflicting interests, a public oficial has no 
choice but to grope in a forest of many pres- 
sures in the search for the course of re- 
sponsibility. 

I speak of this problem as a Member of 
Congress, as a Senator. The integrity of every 
Senator is always on the line. He learns to 
live with the constant stress of conflicting 
interests or, soon enough, he dies from it. 

This stress is greater, today, than at any 
time in my experience in public life. At home, 
our institutions are seriously tested by a 
range of discontents and anxieties which find 
a most disturbing expression in the great 
metropolitan areas of the nation. In these 
enclaves of poverty and deprivation a rage of 
despair, alienation, and bitterness tears at a 
great segment of the nation’s people. There 
are, indeed, just causes for discontent in 
these cores of concentrated human inequity 
and social ills. On the other hand, we are 
distracted from dealing with these causes by 
the violence and rioting which has occurred 
in many of the nation’s cities in recent years 
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and which seems once again to be rising to a 
new summer of simmering discontent. 

Abroad, our institutions are tested, too, by 
the inadequately understood commitments 
which have been assumed, notably in Viet 
Nam. We are in a war—deeply in a war— 
which seems without end or exit. Its persist- 
ence generates a grave sense of national frus- 
tration and leads to a polarization of posi- 
tions in which the alternatives which are 
advocated seem to call for the total destruc- 
tion of Vietnamese society in the name of 
saving it or, virtually, the overnight with- 
drawal of American forces from the conflict. 

A Senator of the United States must try 
to come to grips with the many specific 
questions which arise out of these great is- 
sues and, of course, the many lesser problems 
of government. How, together with other 
elected officials, he forms his answers to these 
questions are the stuff of public policy. In 
the aggregate, his answers contribute signifi- 
cantly to the determination of the direction 
and quality of our national life. 

A Senator does not respond to issues in a 
vacuum. Rather he functions under the con- 
stant pressure of conflicting interests. There 
is, for example, the fundamental conflict of 
personal affairs and public responsibility. It 
is not easy to draw a fine line between the 
right of all Americans, including Senators 
and other public officials, to the privacy of 
their personal concerns and the right of the 
people to have the nation’s business con- 
ducted with full consideration of their in- 
terests. In a free society, personal affairs are 
thought to be just that: personal. Even in- 
come tax returns are filed in strictest con- 
fidence, with their improper disclosures made 
a criminal offense, Holding one’s self open to 
public scrutiny is not a practice which is 
appreciated by Americans. 

Nor do groups of Americans relish the ne- 
cessity of being singled out to submit to 
special codes of conduct. Nevertheless, there 
are special codes for special situations and, 
however reluctantly, groups of Americans do 
submit to them. Lawyers, for example, recog- 
nized long ago that the special trust granted 
them required special canons to guide their 
behavior in dealings with clients. So it is in 
the contact between doctor and patient. In 
a similar vein, the Senate is now trying to 
come to grips with this problem as it involves 
the special relationship of Senator to public. 
What is being sought are ethical standards 
which would make precise the distinction be- 
tween public interest and private financial 
concerns, 

A Special Committee of Senators has done 
extensive work on this question. On that 
basis, Iam hopeful that the Senate will soon 
be able to act to adopt an adequate measure. 
An effective code of financial ethics to guide 
Senators and staffs should be helpful not 
only to the Senate but may also point the 
way to the establishment of uniform public 
standards for all federal officials—elected and 
appointed—in all branches. The problem of 
possible conflict in financial interest, after 
all, can present itself not only in the Sen- 
ate, but also in the other branches of the 
government. 

In my judgment, the achievement of a 
uniform standard of ethics in this connec- 
tion would serve to strengthen the institu- 
tions of government and public confidence 
in them. It would provide a yardstick for 
helping to assure that in a free society, pub- 
lic office remains a public trust, to be met 
by a special commitment of all incumbents 
to the public interest. 

The establishment of a uniform standard 
should also help to curb public cynicism re- 
specting government which is all too preva- 
lent, especially among the young people of 
the nation. May I say that that is not a 
new state of affairs. Throughout the history 
of the nation, a public notion has persisted— 
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on occasion, not without cause—that the 
policies and actions of the government, in 
one or more of its branches, are not always 
formed on merit, within a framework of the 
overall national interest. There has been 
suspicion that public decisions are some- 
times produced by private pressures, partic- 
ularly by pressures which may be generated 
by substantial contributors to political cam- 
paigns. 

An accurate system for disclosing the 
sources of campaign financing, therefore, is 
closely related to the problem of establishing 
an effective standard of ethics in govern- 
ment. If it can be devised, and the Senate 
last year passed a sweeping bill for that 
purpose, an effective disclosure procedure 
could go a long way to remove the notion 
that the financial generosity of campaign 
contributors is a significant determinant of 
the policies of government. 

As a practical matter, however, I think it 
must be recognized that political campaigns 
are an integral element in the free political 
life of this nation and that the cost of such 
campaigns has skyrocketed, especially with 
the ever-wider usage of television. The costs 
of campaigning must be met in some way. 
It is met now in some instances by candi- 
dates of wealth out of personal wealth. It 
is met, too, by the private contribution 
whether in the form of a five-dollar or five- 
thousand-dollar donation; whether by a one- 
hundred-dollar-a-plate political dinner; or a 
one-thousand-dollar-a-head political gather- 
ing. Each party searches constantly for 
new fund-raising enterprises in order to meet 
the mounting costs of political activity. 

In my judgment, the present methods of 
political financing are clearly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory but they remain the only 
methods which are available. They pose a 
problem which must be faced and faced 
soon, as an aspect of the over-all problem of 
the ethical conduct of government. Unless it 
is faced, entry into the highest elected offices 
of the nation is likely to be more and more 
shut off, as a practical matter, from broad 
public control. The needs of the nation, in 
my view, require equitable opportunities for 
citizens to participate in the entire electoral 
process, from beginning to end, not merely 
in the final casting of ballots. 

The only visible answer to this problem, so 
far as I am aware, is some form of direct or 
indirect public financing of at least major 
election costs, coupled with strict and en- 
forceable maximums for all expenditures in 
election campaigns. Stating a solution, how- 
ever, is far easier than devising a workable 
formula. The problem is immensely compli- 
cated. I regret to say in this connection that 
the Senate spent many weeks last year in 
trying without success to create a practical 
system of public campaign financing, That 
we were ‘unsuccessful, however, makes the 
need no less imperative. The effort must be 
continued, and it will be continued, 

In addition to conflicts involving financial 
matters, elected officials are under the con- 
stant stress of what might be termed the con- 
flicts of constituencies. A Senator is a Sena- 
tor from a particular state, As such, he owes 
a primary political allegiance to that group 
of Americans who inhabit his state. He is 
elected to speak for them—for those who 
voted against him as well as for those who 
voted for him. He is also, however, a Senator 
of the United States. His oath of office en- 
compasses the nation as a whole and is ad- 
dressed to the national interest. 

The problem of reconciliation of these two 
responsibilities is difficult, notably when 
questions of immediate and specific state and 
sectional interests arise. In the long run, 
however, the problem tends to take care of 
itself because in this day and age, it is doubt- 
ful that any Member of the Senate can serve 
his state’s interests adequately without also 
serving the nation's interests effectively. More 
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and more, the issuse encompass the entire 
nation. 

For a Majority Leader, there is a further 
complication. He is not the President's Ma- 
jority Leader, but rather the Senate's lead- 
er, elected by the majority of the Senate 
and serving at its pleasure. Nevertheless, 
the Majority Leader also has a responsibility 
respecting the policies of an incumbent ad- 
ministration. To his personal estimates of 
the interests of his state and the nation, 
therefore, he must add a sympathetic con- 
sideration of the administration’s programs 
and he must do what he can to bring them 
before the Senate for decision. 

I am frank to say that the difficulty of 
carrying water on each shoulder as a Sen- 
ator of a state and as a Senator of the United 
States is greatly heightened when this third 
bucket is set on the top of one’s head. 
Nevertheless, I have performed this func- 
tion under the Administration of the late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy and that 
of President Johnson. Far more often than 
not, I have found myself in agreement with 
the policies of both Presidents. Occasionally, 
however, there have been disagreements, I 
do not think it is any secret, for example, 
that I have had my individual convictions 
respecting the Vietmamese problem, As a 
Senator of Montana, I have expressed these 
convictions many times. Nevertheless, as 
Majority Leader, I have sought to interpret 
to the Administration the sentiments of the 
Senate, as a whole, as they have developed 
with respect to this issue and, to the Sen- 
ate, I have on many occasions tried to in- 
terpret the President's position. 

There is for a Senator one other stress 
to which I should like to make reference 
before concluding. It arises from a conflict 
of conscience, “Your representative,” said 
Edmund Burke in the British Parliament two 
centuries ago, “owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment; and he betrays in- 
stead of serving you if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” 

Arthur Watkins, as a Senator of this State 
of Utah, clearly understood this conflict. In 
an era of fear and apprehension which 
bordered upon panic, he responded to the 
dictates of his conscience. He carried out 
faithfully what has always been one of the 
most distasteful responsibilities that the 
Senate can place upon a member—the judg- 
ment of the acts of another member. His 
contribution, as I recall, was not a popular 
one at the time, but the Senate followed his 
leadership and history has adjudged the 
rightness of his course. His was an act of 
the highest integrity which did much to 
safeguard the demeanor of the Senate and 
the processes of orderly government in the 
United States. His was a decisive contribu- 
tion to the direction and quality of our na- 
tional life at a most critical moment. 

I conclude now by accepting this award, 
recognizing that there are those assoclated 
with me in the Senate who are far more de- 
serving of this singular honor. I accept it, 
therefore, not for myself personally, but as 
a kind of agent of those Americans of cour- 
age, integrity, and wisdom who, elected to 
serve this nation and its people in the Sen- 
ate, have tried to serve to the best of their 
abilities. 


Right To Strike 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the question of compulsory arbi- 
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tration was debated in Congress. I am as 
solidly opposed to such a law as I was 
then, for I cannot accept the principle 
that any American worker should be 
forced to work for private profit under 
conditions that he finds unacceptable. 
The delegates to the recent AFL-CIO 
convention confirmed that the labor 
movement remains unalterably opposed 
to compulsory arbitration, regardless of 
the title or label that may be put on it. 
With unanimous consent, I offer the 
AFL-CIO resolution entitled the “Right 
to Strike,” and include it at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas, The year 1967 has brought in- 
creasing attacks in Congress and in the press 
on the most fundamental of all trade union 
rights, the right to strike, and 

Whereas, Free collective bargaining cannot 
work when laboring people are deprived of 
the right to strike, their only peaceful eco- 
nomic weapon for winning fair wages and 
working conditions, and 

Whereas, Compulsory arbitration of wages 
and working conditions under a no-strike 
law is especially unfair and one-sided when 
imposed on the employes of profit-making 
companies, since it usually forces these em- 
ployes to work for worse terms than they 
themselves could win, for the benefit of their 
private employers, and 

Whereas, Congress enacted such a law in 
1967, known as P.L. 90-54, covering the wage 
dispute of the railroad shopcraft employes, 
despite the united opposition of organized 
labor, and 

Whereas, Before passage of P.L. 90-54, the 
railway labor unions, including the shop- 
craft unions, recognizing that the nation 
was at war in Viet Nam, offered to work out 
with the Secretary of Defense a plan for 
moving all rail shipments essential to the 
national defense and the public health in 
event of a shopcraft strike, but this patriotic 
proposal was rejected out-of-hand by the 
Administration, and 

Whereas, Before passage of P.L. 90-54, 
spokesmen for railway labor and for the AFT 
CIO urged Congress, if it insisted on taking 
away the railroad shopmen’s right to strike, 
to adopt an even-handed approach by at the 
same seizing the railroad companies and im- 
pounding their profits pending a negotiated 
settlement of the wage dispute, but this 
plea also was rejected by the Administration 
and by the leadership of both parties in Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas, Despite the valuable participa- 
tion of President George Meany in the arbi- 
tration board under P.L. 90-54, which helped 
to obtain a better wage award for the rail- 
road shopmen, the passage of this law set an 
evil precedent for the future of free collec- 
tive bargaining on the railroads and through- 
out American industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That this Seventh Constitu- 
tional Convention of the AFL-CIO: 

1. Salutes those true friends of labor in 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives 
who fought to the end against passage of 
P.L. 90-54, and 

2. Vows unalterable opposition to any 
other similar or more general laws that 
would thrust a dagger in the heart of free 
collective bargaining by abolishing the right 
to strike and setting up compulsory govern- 
ment arbitration of wages and working con- 
ditions for private employes, whether in the 
guise of “labor courts,” “mediation to final- 
ity” or any other sugar-coated phrases, and 

3. Reaffirms the willingness of 
labor to consider a voluntary no-strike 
pledge, if and when the President declares 
that a state of national emergency exists; 
such pledge to be contingent upon the prin- 
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ciple of equality of sacrifice, which must in- 
clude equally strict controls on prices, profits, 
dividends and corporate salaries as well as 
wages.” 


Use of National Guard in Civil 
Disturbances 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from Maj. Gen. 
James F. Cantwell, president of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United 
States, on the subject of the use of the 
National Guard on civil disturbance duty. 

General Cantwell points out that since 
World War II the Army and Air National 
Guard have been called to State or Fed- 
eral duty for civil disturbance assign- 
ments a total of 143 times. Twenty-nine 
of these occurred in 1967. Approximately 
180,000 National Guardsmen have served 
in civil disturbances or disorder duty in 
37 States. By far the largest number of 
incidents has been in connection with 
race riots, civil rights demonstrations, 
and school integration. 

In this letter General Cantwell lists 
each specific occurrence that required 
the use of troops. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to this illuminating report and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 
March 1, 1968. 
Memorandum for each Member of Congress: 

Enclosed is a chronological listing of the 
incidents of civil disturbance arising sub- 
sequent to World War II which have in- 
volved the use of the National Guard. 

The unique State/Federal Character of 
the National Guard which makes this force 
available to both State and Nation under- 
lines its value and the necessity for its 
continued support and maintenance. It is 
interesting to speculate on what might have 
been the trend of events if there had been 
no National Guard during these times. 

It is hoped that this information will be 
of some assistance and benefit. 

Maj. Gen. JAMES F. CANTWELL, 
President. 


CIVIL DISTURBANCE DUTY, ARMY AND AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD SINCE WORD War II 


(A chronological factsheet, prepared by: the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States, Washington, D.C.) 

State Mission, National Guard: “To provide 
units organized, equipped, and trained to 
function efficiently at existing strength in 
the protection of life and property anc the 
Preservation of peace, order, and public 
safety under competent orders of Federal 
or State authorities.” (NGR 45.) 

THE NATIONAL GUARD IN CIVIL DISTURBANCE 

DUTY 

The National Guard is the only military 
force which has both a State and a Federal 
mission, As such, it is the primary force 
used by State and Federal authorities when- 
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ever State authorities require assistance in 
preserving law and order within a com- 
munity or State. Since Worla War II, the 
Army and Air National Guard have been 
called to State or Federal duty in this role 
143 times, 29 of them occurring during 1967 
alone. Approximately 180,000 National 
Guardsmen have served in civil disturbance 
or disorder duty in 37 States. 

The type of duty has varied widely. By far 
the largest number of incidents has been 
in connection with race riots, civil rights 
demonstrations and disturbances, and 
school integration, with 84 instances occur- 
ring between World War II and 1 January 
1968. The National Guard also has served 
in 14 Labor Day, student, or youth riots; 13 
industrial disputes; six prison riots; three 
lawlessness crises; three Viet Nam demon- 
strations; two instances of sabotage; two in- 
surrections; and nine other miscellaneous 
activities. 

In 1967, some 40,014 National Guardsmen 
were called to civil disturbance duty in the 
29 instances in 20 States, which included 
a minor insurrection in Rio Arriba, New 
Mexico, by Spanish-American dissents in 
June, and the Viet Nam peace demonstra- 
tions in Washington, in October, in addi- 
tion to disorders related to racial problems. 
National Guardsmen were federalized once 
during 1967, the Michigan Army and Air 
— Guard for the Detroit riot during 

‘uly. 

Prior to the Detroit riot, National Guards- 
men had been federalized for civil disturb- 
ance duty seven times since World War II. 
In 1957, the Arkansas National Guard was 
federalized during the Little Rock school in- 
tegration crisis. Mississippi National 
Guardsmen were federalized once in 1962 
and again in 1963 in connection with the 
integration of the University of Mississippi, 
in Oxford. Alabama National Guardsmen 
were federalized three times in 1963 in racial 
disturbances at Birmingham, university in- 
tegration incidents at Tuscaloosa and 
Huntsville, and school integration incidents 
at Birmingham, Mobile, and Tuskegee. Ala- 
bama National Guardsmen were federalized 
again in 1965 to protect the Selma Civil 
Rights March. 

National Guardsmen have performed civil 
disturbance duty in 37 States, with Missis- 
sippi National Guardsmen being called upon 
for 27 separate tours. Ohio and California 
National Guardsmen have served 10 times; 
Alabama eight times; and Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Tennessee, seven times. National 
Guardsmen in Alaska, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Hawaii, Maine, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming are not reported as having 
performed any civil disturbance or disorder 
tours since World War IT. 

Between 1945 and 1960, there were 55 in- 
cidents, involving 33,184 National Guards- 
men. The next five years, from 1960 to 1965, 
saw 27 instances, involving 65,592 National 
Guardsmen. In 1965, 15 instances occurred, 
with 22,752 Guardsmen on duty. Seventeen 
incidents occurred in 1966, involving 18,117 
Guardsmen. 

The largest actual number of National 
Guardsmen involved in civil disturbance 
duty was the callup of 13,393 California 
Army and Air National Guardsmen to serve 
during the 1965 Watts Riots. More Guards- 
men had been ordered to duty in Alabama 
during the 1963 federalization, but only a 
small number of these actually served in the 
civil disturbance area. 

The longest tours of civil disturbance duty 
were from June 14, 1963, to July 15, 1964, 
for some 800 Maryland National Guardsmen 
at Cambridge, and for some 500 Alabama 
National Guardsmen at Phenix City from 
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June 18, 1954, to January 17, 1955. In both thousands of National Guardsmen have at about 175 per year; some involving only 

cases, Guardsmen were rotated through the served on State duty in times of natural a handful of men and some vehicles for a 

duty so that no individual Guardsman would disaster or State emergency. These periods day or two, others bringing thousands of 

have to remain on duty for the full period. of duty are not included in this fact sheet. Guardsmen to duty, with all their equipment 
In addition to civil disturbance duty, State callups of this kind will average out for one to four weeks. 


NATIONAL GUARD DUTY IN CIVIL DISTURBANCES SINCE WORLD WAR Ii 


Date Place Nature of disturbance Control of troops Number of troops 
Sept. 29,-Oct. 3, 1945. Ice petri diepates oo. oo A ¼ꝛ 1,480 National Guard. 
Sept. 21,-Oct. 21, 1845 Gulf coast of Texas inknown do | 174 National Guard. 
Dec. 3-6, 17, 1945... — Jackson and Decatur, Miss- do. | 91 National Guard. 
Feb. 25-28, 1948 I Columbia, Tenn i — 755 National Guard. 
Mar. 1-5, 1948 Z Nashville, Tenn — 879 National Guard. 
Aug. 4-6, 1! About 1,000 National Guard. 
Aug. 17742, 1 About 600 National Gaurd. 
7, 1 39 National Guard. 
PPP Unknown. 
May 14-22, 1 a 2,500 National Guard. 
May 19, 1948_ Waterloo, Io) do 2 1,000 National Guard. 
Oct. 30, 1 T About 50 National Guard. 
July 19, 1949 . Groveland, Fla -- 200 National Guard, 
y 19, 1950. 400 National Guard. 
„1850. -- Morristown, Tenn. eA i -- 300 National Guard. 
30-Nov. 6, 1950. Se arabe Rico . agalnst government About 5,000 National Guard, 
July 12-17, 1921 Cicero, Il. ~ Race ndt. StS See nae 500 National Guard. 
Apr. 20-24, 1952. 1 40 National Guard (others on alert). 
May 20, 1952. About 100 National Guard. 


700 National Guard. 


- Crisis in law About 500 National Guard. 
Prison riot. 


Unknown. 
sane = eas — 120 National Guard. 
SoS TS a SE Be .-.d0 -- About 300 National Guard. 


‘iste following natural dis 0% 200 National Guard. 
aster. 
pt, 5 Gulfport, Miss s Crisis in law enfor cement ER SS eee en a 40 Nationa! Guard. 
Oc 5-20, 1955. New Castle, Ind Industrial dispute_ x I. 000 National Guard 
Jan. 11-14, Pensacola, FFC do. do. ~ 315 National Guard. 
Feb. 26-27, Daytona Beach, F Teena; 2 About 200 National Guard. 
Sept. 2-11, 1956. Clinton, Jenn School i .. 600 National Guard. 
Sept. 5-11, 1956 aa 3 5 200 National Guard. 
Sept. 12-22, 1956. Clay, K.. 300 National Guard. 
January 1987. . — Benion County Civil disturbance 11. 9 National Guard. 
88 =.. Prentiss County, Miss... 00 F --- 69 National Guard. 
Feb 1957 Portsmouth, 5 industrii 3 — do. -- 76 National Guard. 
August 1957 Marion County, i --do_ -- 39 National Guard. 
a Simpson County, Miss at “de nina moans --d0. -- 26 National Guard. 
Sept. 2-20, 1957 --- Little Rock, Ark 2 integration crisis do. 280 National Guard. 
Sept. 24, 1957-May 29, 1885 JJ AS AR SET, LOE, I Sia AR VES HES OER, NT tee eae 1,200 Active Army, 1,800 federalized 
National Guard used. (9,873 National 
Guard called to Federal service and 
entire Arkansas Army and Air 
Guard, all but 900 released from active 
duty on Nov. 10, 1957.) 
JJ See ae Parchman, Miss 9 A A ( o S nde ORE GA RA i Be 37 National Guard. 
188 — Prentiss County, 232 WEEE Sens SDS RD re Bas oe or ~- 53 National Guard. 
March 1958. Lamar County, -- 11 National Guard. 
June 1958. rentiss County, Miss 00 96 Na r 
Do... an —— County. -- 14 National Guard. 
December 1958. —— County. -- 47 National Guard. 
February 1959__ Lauderdale County, Miss. -- 70 National Guard 
March 1 S ee. 12 National Guard, 
| ae Quitman County, 1 National Guard 
Apr. 18, 1959___ Deer Lodge, Mont. 200 National Guard. 
Apr. 24-Ma) Hazard, K 2,000 National Guard. 
June 4-25, Henderson, N. 305 National Guard (Air). 
August 1959. Parchman, Miss -- 68 National Guard. 
Dec. 10, 1959-Jan. 4, 1960. ZI Albert Lea, Minn- ---- 275 National Guard. 
July 1901 1880 ENEA — Newport, f. , About 500 National Guard. 
May 1961 -- Statewide, New Mexico. station ---- 216 National Guard 
May 14-29, 196. Anniston, Birmingham, and Mont- 5 isturbance (freedom Riders) B PUREE Stee a8 National Guard (about 1,500 Active 
rmy on a 
sees) 163 National Guard. 
200 National Guard. 
About 10 to 20 National Guard. 
425 National Guard. 
150 Nationa’ 
.. 5 National Guard. 
- 55 National Guard. 
12,000 Active Army, 2,700 federalized 
National Guard in area 


; 20,600 Active 
Army and 10,400 federalized National 
Guard at one time available for 


service, 
May 12 IOS eon T ew nonce Birmingham, Ala. Bombings; race riot.............----.--.-- [SAR ren Saas Ae ies 3 — 3,000 deployed to Alabama 
ses, but never moved to Birming- 
June 11-Nov. 20, 19583333 Tuscaloosa and Huntsville, Ala University integration crisis.. . e- * ity federalized, entire Alabama 
ard. 4,000 National Guard on duty 
ater 3 days ony 300 on duty by 
Ji „ Sey ees . ST Racial disturbance. _.__...........-.- Res eee ee pod S Haon | Guard. 
June 14, 1963-July 15, 1984. | Cambridge, Md REEE LE LN Racial disturbance (civil rights) — 800 National Guard (Army National 
Guard); smaller numbers rotated 
» during period. 
P oe S Auto-race not. e n 45 National Guard. 
Aug. 28, 1983. - Civil rights demonstration District of Columbia Commis- sare — i Guard (4,000 Active 
rm! 
2 1963. = — Labor oe ey Natonal Gus Guard. 
Sept. 10, 1963... - Birmingham, “Mobile, and Tuskegee, School in Governor called about National 
Guard; 16,000 National Guard fed- 
abou! w 
a 


ZI 1,300 National Guard. 
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Control of troops 


Number of troops 
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NATIONAL GUARD DUTY IN CIVIL DISTURBANCES SINCE WORLD WAR !!—Continued 
Date Place Nature of disturbance 
September 1964. Hampton Keach; N. H. 


Seaside, 


Aug. 13-22, 196 Los Angeles, Cal 
August 1965.. hicago, III. 

22, 1965. Springfield, Mass. 
September 1965. Ocean Beach, Wash 

DOs roca .. Seaside, Oreg ae Dhaka 
Sept. 3-6, 1965.. Natchez, Miss... 
September pe Z. Indianapolis, Ind 


Claiborne Coun 
Los Angeles, Ca it 
Jackson Miss... 
.. Los Angeles. 
. Omaha Nebr_ 
July -~ Gary, Ind... 
july 15-19 1986. Chicago, . 
July 19-31, 1966. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aug. 28-30, 1985. Wauwatosa, Wis ERDO 
Aug. 31, Sept. 5, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Sept. 1-7, 1966 Dayton, Ohio 
Sept. 4, 1966. Chicago, 1M 
September 1966. State fair, Nebraska. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 1 San Francisco, Calif. 
October 1966_. - Oakland, Calif.. 


Berkeley, Calif__...... 


Ind 
— 8 and Oakland, Calif_ 


=a Vallejo, C 
-- Richmond and Los Angeles. Calif_ 


— — Civil nghi a demonstration and racial. 


ri 
— Civil rights i demonstra! 


Racial disturbanc 
- Motorcycle riot 
Civil disturbance. 
Teenage riot.. 
Watts race riot. 
Civil disorder. 

Civil rights dem: 
Civil 3 7 45 


State fair incident. 


--- 714 National Guard. 

-- 150 National Guard. 
1,000 Active Army, 2,200 National 

Guard in active role; 1,000 additional 

Active Army on alert: entire Alabama 
National Guard federalized. 

7 National Guard. 

250 National Guard. 


rd. 
13,393 California Aray and Air Guard. 
2,570 National Guard. 
2'299 National Guard. 
500 National Guard. 
150 National Guard. 
753 National Guard. 
99 National Guard. 
400 National Guard. 
470 National Guard. 
-- 450 National Guard. 
1.000 National Guard. 
588 National Guard. 
500 National Guard. 
364 National Guard. 
34 National Guard. 
. 1,051 National Guard. 
300 National Guard. 
- 4,185 National Guard. 
1,771 National Guard. 
828 National Guard. 
293 National Guard. 
- 1,142 National Guard. 
2,850 National Guard. 


37 National Guard. 

3,118 National Guard, 

> 27 National Guard. 
29 National Guard. 


NATIONAL GUARDSMEN EMPLOYED IN CIVIL DISTURBANCES, JAN. 1, 1967, TO JAN. 1, 1968 


Jackson, Miss 


— Birmingham, Ala 
— Detroit, Mich 


Gramblin, 
2 Anneo 


Student riot, Jackson State College 
Spanish American insurgents. 
Riot over voting demonstratio 
- Rioti — Negro di 


a Vandalism and riots in resort area. — 
Riot i js Negro districts .......2.-.....22 


aaa < Negro demonstration.. 
--- Rioti 3 Negro district. 
pas Standby duty; not committed. 
Riot in Negro districts 


Riot in Negro district 
. Riot in Negro district (standby duty) 
- Riot in Negro district. 

Riot in ogro, district (standby at — 

Portland A 
Riot in in Negro triet (held in reserve - 
‘al a rae Armory). 

Riot H Negro dist 


riot 

ed racial violence municipal 
oma (standby duty). ig 
Student disorder do 


oA do 
Fiot in Negro district (standby duty) do. 


400. 
- 9,700 Federal oops) July 24-Aug. 2; 4,700 
eral coopers 

600 (1,200 maximum; forces rotated). 
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300. 
4,000. 
100. 
500 
150 


Nature of disturbance 


Number of troops 


Riot in Negro district. 
--- State reaction force (held in) reserve. 
Riot in Negro district 


A Modern Nuclear Navy—An Urgent 
National Need 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: A MODERN NUCLEAR 
Navy—AN URGENT NATIONAL NEED 


The congressional clarion has sounded loud 
and clear. 


L. Mendel Rivers, Chairman of the House 
Armed Service Committee, spoke for a restive 
Congress recently when he denounced the 
ploy of the contractual “stretch out,” the 
Pentagon-ordered restudies of studies already 
made, and he demanded a halt to the self- 
imposed moratorium on construction of nu- 
clear-powered surface ships. 

“Frankly, I do not know how Congress can 
make its position on this matter anymore 
clear. We are bound and determined that we 
shall provide our Navy with nuclear-powered 
warships...” he said. 

Deep is the debt of gratitude owed the 
Congress by the American people, for its per- 
sistent advocacy kept the nuclear-powered 
surface ship program alive and preserved a 


major strategic advantage the United States 
holds over the Soviet Union. 

Heavy pressure from the lawmakers gave 
the Navy, after a five-year delay, its latest— 
and second—nuclear frigate, the U.S.S. Trux- 
tun, which is now at combat ready in the 
Sea of Japan. Congress, with the wisdom of 
years of defense experience, re-enforced by 
the courageous counsel of Vice Admiral H. G. 
Rickover, has set an unfaltering course. 

Notwithstanding congressional effort, con- 
troversy still marks the pace of the transi- 
tion from “oil to the atom,” reminding one 
of President Kennedy’s favorite biblical quo- 
tations: ‘‘Where there is no vision the people 


The USS. Kennedy, a fossil-fueled car- 
rier, steams toward the 21st century a red- 
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neon reminder of his thoughts on “vision.” 
In glaring contrast to the late President's 
oceanic vision, is the obsolescent power plant 
of the ship bearing his name. 

Thirteen years after the submarine U.S.S. 

Nautilus first signaled, “Underway on nuclear 
power,” only four nuclear surface ships have 
joined the U.S. Fleet. For a nation that boasts 
a yearly gross national product of more than 
$800 billion, the record is singularly unin- 
spiring. 
But hopeful signs show on the horizon. 
The focus Secretary of the Navy Paul 
R. Ignatius developed on the spectacular per- 
formance of nuclear-powered ships in his 
1967 Navy Day talk in Chicago was one. He 
concluded that three nuclear-powered war- 
ships during a Viet Nam deployment can ac- 
complish the task of four conventionally 
powered ships. Notwithstanding the slight 
oversimplification, the superiority of a nu- 
clear Navy, as an instrument of national 
policy offering decisionmakers a wider choice 
of options, was driven home convincingly. 

The conclusive evidence of actual opera- 
tions support this thesis. Commanders at 
sea appreciate the increased tactical flexi- 
bility made possible by unlimited endurance 
at high speed. Experienced military planners 
grasp the significance of the totally new 
strategic and tactical dimension gained with 
the sustained mobility of nuclear power. 
They understand the quantum jump in 
naval readiness provided, but unfortunately 
this escapes the “Cost Effectiveness” analysts 
and their computers. 

The under-publicized first circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe by nuclear-powered surface 
ships on Operation Sea Orbit in 1964, dra- 
matically demonstrated the superb strategic 
performance of the nuclear task force. 
Throughout the 31,000-mile, 57-day voyage, 
USS. Enterprise, USS. Long Beach and 
U.S.S. Bainbridge cruised at close to top 
speed, showing how quickly the U.S. presence 
can be re-enforced in remote areas of the 
world. There were no stops for refueling or 
replenishment, revealing an unprecedented 
logistic self-sufficiency. The integrity of the 
task force in long-range high-speed steam- 
ing high-lighted the importance of nuclear 
destroyers within the task force. The 
strangulating necessity for slowing or stop- 
ping to fuel destroyers having been elimi- 
nated, the top speed of advance of nearly 30 
knots could be maintained indefinitely. 

Subsequent to Sea Orbit, wartime deploy- 
ments in Viet Nam confirmed the vastly im- 
proved tactical performance. Not needing 
fuel, they remained on the line far longer 
with an “instant readiness,” enhancing their 
safety. 

Both strategically and tactically, even in 
terms of cost, the concept of a nuclear Navy 
speaks convincingly for itself. The rapid 
shrinkage of multibillion dollar overseas 
bases, the closure of the Suez Canal, the sov- 
ereignty struggle for the Panama Canal and 
the existing power vacuum in the Indian 
Ocean, coupled with the rapid rise of the 
Soviet challenge at sea, failed to impress a 
land-oriented, cost-conscious Defense regime 
as to the vital need for nuclear fleet. But 
these same facts must now be faced up to 
frontally to fulfill the Nation's future. 

I contend, with the Congress, that now is 
the time to pull out the “nuclear propulsion 
stops,” and gain the full advantage of this 
revolutionary power for peace. But to do so, 
a new order of determination is needed. 

In building a nuclear Navy, the Polaris 
precedent is well established. Given pur- 
poseful policy by our government, rapid 
results follow. Forty-one nuclear-powered 
fleet ballistic missile submarines were built 
in eight years. The McNamara-prepared 
Pentagon budget presented to the Congress 
by the President fails to provide for any 
new nuclear ship construction in FY 1969. 
However, the long-awaited breakthrough 
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may have been heralded when Clark M. Clif- 
ford, the newly appointed Secretary of De- 
fense, told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee late last month, that he favors con- 
struction of nuclear powered surface ships. 

The Navy League pledges its fullest sup- 
port in this premise to the new Secretary of 
Defense, holding as a matter of deep con- 
viction, that the course of action proposed 
by the Congress is clearly in the national 
interest. 

It is our hope that the Navy—to borrow 
a Churchillian phrase—soon will be able to 
“stop breeding slow race horses” of the sea, 
and help the Nation celebrate its 200th An- 
niversary with a new and modern nuclear 
Navy. 

CHARLES F, DUCHEIN, 
National President, 
Navy League of the United States. 


Soviet Weapons To Kill Americans 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks for February 27, page 4387, on the 
“Soviet Armed Forces Day, 1968,” I in- 
serted an AP release which outlined the 
tremendous military aid Soviet Russia is 
giving North Vietnam to tear the hearts 
out of Americans in Vietnam. 

The February 26 issue of the U.S. News 
& World Report goes into detail to iden- 
tify and discuss some of the thousands 
of Soviet supplied weapons in the hands 
of North Vietnamese troops facing our 
boys and free world allies at Khe Sanh. 

I include the U.S. News & World Re- 
port article following my remarks: 


Waar GI’s Face: FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF SOVIET 
WEAPONS 


Thousands of Soviet weapons are in the 
hands of North Vietnamese troops facing 
US. forces at Khe Sanh and elsewhere in the 
northern Provinces of South Vietnam. A par- 
tial list— 

PT-76 Amphibious tank: Weighs 15.4 tons. 
Has a 76-mm. cannon, several antiaircraft 
machine guns. Used for first time in success- 
ful attack on Lang Vel near Khe Sanh. 

Antiaircraft weapons: Surface-to-air 
(SAM) missiles, and 37-mm. up to 100-mm. 
radar-directed guns. Smaller models defend 
North Vietnamese positions near Khe Sanh. 

Artillery: Medium artillery—76-mm. up to 
152-mm.—with 10-mile range, used exten- 
sively in shelling American positions south 
of the Demilitarized Zone. 

Barrage Rockets: Include 102-mm. and 
140-mm. rockets that carry 6 miles. 

Mortars: 82-mm. MI937 fires 25 rounds a 
minute. Larger 120-mm. MI943 weighs 600 
pounds, fires 36.3-pound round at rate of 15 
a minute, with range of 6,000 yards. 160-mm. 
model will carry 9,000 yards. 

Grenade launchers: 80-mm. RPG-2 weighs 
6.3 pounds, fires 4-pound antitank grenades 
4 to 6 times a minute, with range of 100 
yards. 

Heavy machine guns: 12.7-mm. DSHR 
model weighs 347 pounds with its mount, has 
an effective range of 3,000 yards against 
ground targets and 1,000 yards or more 
against air targets. 

Light machine guns: Model RPD is fully 
automatic, fed from a drum-type magazine. 
RP-46 model is also fully automatic, nor- 
mally belt-fed. All models fire a 7,62-mm. 
shell. 
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Submachine guns: Two models, PPSH M- 
1941 and PPS-1943, use 7.62 mm. shell, are 
fully automatic, fired from the waist. 

Carbines: The M-1944 is an older bolt- 
action weapon; the newer model is the semi- 
automatic SKS. Both use 7.62-mm. shells, 
are fired from the shoulder. 

AK-47 Assault rifle: Weighs 10.5 pounds. 
Loaded with 30-round magazine, fires 7.62- 
mm. shells. Equivalent to America’s latest 
weapon, the M-16. 


The Church and Impending Crisis 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the issuance of the recent report of the 
President’s Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders have come a welter of 
comments from throughout our land. 

Prior to the release of the Commis- 
sion’s report, a distinguished North Caro- 
lina minister commented publicly on 
what he viewed as “The Church and the 
Impending Crisis.” Dr. Allen P. Brantley, 
a retired superintendent of the Burling- 
ton District, North Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Church, submitted his 
views to a weekly newspaper column, 
published in the February 24 issue of the 
Burlington Daily Times-News. 

Herewith, I would like to have re- 
printed in the Record the “Message of 
the Week” from a prominent former pas- 
tor, who I am proud to claim as a con- 
stituent of the Sixth District of North 
Carolina. 

With the current dialog surrounding 
the Riot Commission’s report and rec- 
ommendations, I think it is a particu- 
larly appropriate moment to digest the 
words of Dr. Brantley, for they are a wise 
commentary on what is happening in 
America today. 

The article follows: 

THE CHURCH AND IMPENDING CRISIS 

The Church has always been a bulwark 
against the onslaught of impending crisis. 
The voice of the church through the years 
has been heard above the approaching dan- 
ger signals in every generation. Today seems 
to be an exception. People including Chris- 
tians seem to be disturbed and worried about 
the immediate future. There are very few 
nations, not plagued with unrest, riots, crime, 
rebellion and revolution. Our own country 
is no exception. We are confronted with a 
general breakdown of law and order. No one 
seems to be at the controls. The turbulent 
upheavals in lands far and near, have brought 
panic, riots, crime and universal revolution. 
The street of many of our cities are unsafe 
both day and night. The courts of our land, 
beginning with the Supreme Court of our 
nation, must take much of the blame for this 
unsavory situation. Our country has been 
turned over to the criminal elements, while 
the innocent must suffer at the hands of 
murderers, rapists, rioters, thieves and dem- 
onstrators. The people who love America and 
the American way of life, are asking who 


has let us down? Why are we in such a pre- 
dicament? Wherein have we failed? There 
seems to be but one logical answer, namely, 
the men and women who stand in the high 
places of power today. Those who occupy 
places of influence are afraid to use their 
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influence or to act, for fear they lose their 
right to rule. The nations of the world seem 
to be in a state of moral decadence. The high 
and noble ideals of American Democracy, 
upon which our civilization has been built 
have all been forgotten. Our leaders are 
grasping for power at the expense of honesty, 
truth and moral integrity. All this opens the 
door for hoodlums to do the same in riots, 
thievery and demonstrations, For they know 
when they are apprehended and taken to 
court they can always make it to the supreme 
court which will likely turn them loose, on 
the filmsy grounds of constitutional rights. 
The prophet Amos lived in a day similar to 
ours and his words of warning have thun- 
dered down the ages “Thus saith the Lord I 
will not turn away their punishment because 
they have despised the law, and their lies 
caused them to err; because they sold the 
righteous for silver and the needy for a pair 
of shoes.“ 

Our people have been deceived by poli- 
tlolans, who have promised great things, but 
when once elected, many of them fall from 
the snares of publicity, the guile of the pres- 
sure groups, and are inveigled to “pass the 
buck.” They are afraid to vote their convic- 
tions for fear of retaliation from mobs, They 
sacrifice truth, honesty and integrity for elec- 
tion returns. Many of our lawmakers are 
afraid to vote for laws that should be passed, 
because of political entanglements, blinded 
prejudices and for fear of being unseated. 
Thus we are at the mercy of the pressure 
groups, the onslaught of criminals and the 
weaklings who pose as our representatives. 
They in turn say how can we do anything 
when the high courts of our land turn crimi- 
nals loose under the guise of constitutional 
rights of the individual. 

Our local law enforcement officers are dis- 
couraged by the rulings of the supreme court. 
They have their hands tied while trying 
to do their duty in the protection of lives 
and property. When they arrest a criminal, 
all the offender has to do is to cry police bru- 
tality, regardless of how gentle the officer may 
have been, and the courts begin to try the 
officer as though he were the criminal. Since 
such attitudes have developed among our 
leaders, crime has doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled in many states and cities of our 
land. How long can we as a nation last with 
such moral deterioration in practically every 
category of life. Once again we hear the 
words of Amos as he says “Hear this you 
that swallow up the needy, even to make 
the poor of the land to fail by making your 
money great and falsifying the balances by 
deceit.” Thus saith the Lord though they 
dig into hell, thence shall my hand take 
them, though theyclimb up to heaven, 
thence will I bring them down.“ 

Too many of our spiritual leaders have 
joined demonstrators, who proclaim by their 
action, that they will not observe the laws 
of our country if they run contrary to their 
thinking. How can leaders who refuse to 
observe our laws expect others to. Some of 
our spiritual leaders have become so ob- 
sessed with the social status of man, that 
his spiritual welfare is sadly neglected, Jesus 
said “I have come to seek and save the lost.” 
That was the one great mission of Jesus. 
However, He was aware of the pitfalls in a 
world of faltering society. He was called upon 
to heal the sick and to feed the multitudes. 
He did this sparingly. He could have turned 
the stones into bread and fed the thousands 
of all lands. That would have made a bread- 
feeding Messiah. This he refused to do. “He 
said the poor ye have with you always.” 
Merely feeding a person is not going to 
change his character. Jesus never forgot his 
mission on earth which was spiritual and 
not social or temporal. When they were about 
to arrest Him, Peter drew his sword and cut 
off the ear of one of the soldiers, Jesus com- 
manded that he put up his sword, saying 
“They that take the sword will die by the 
sword.” He commanded his disciples to ob- 
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serve the law, even though they did not 
approve. 

Jesus both recognized and observed the 
laws on earth as well as the laws in heaven 
when He said: “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.” Unless our spiritual 
leaders are willing to recognize and observe 
the laws of our land and refuse to be led 
by extremists who want demonstrations for 
publicity, regardless of the consequences, we 
are headed for moral, social and spiritual 
bankruptcy. This in turn leads to national 
disintegration and finally to anarchy. This 
is a prologue to the decline and fall of the 
most distinguished and glorious democracy 
that ever existed. 

Time is running out. One crisis after an- 
other. How many can we face? Does the 
church have any encouragement for us? 
Does the ministers have any fresh word from 
God? If so, now is the time to proclaim it. 
We need something that is eternal and some- 
thing we can believe and trust in, regard- 
less of what the earthly conditions may be. 


Speech of Hon. William B. Widnall Before 
the National Housing Conference 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, our able ranking 
minority member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and ranking 
member of the Housing Subcommittee, 
addressing the National Housing Confer- 
ence in Washington today, makes some 
excellent points which, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House. Mr. WIDNALL, in pointing 
out the inaccuracies of recent statements 
placed in the Recorp, could, in my opin- 
ion have gone even further in the para- 
graph where he deals with rent supple- 
ments. It is worthy of mention that, since 
1965, of the 1,663 units currently under 
contract in the rent supplement program, 
1,227 are for housing units for the elderly 
already in place, and only 436 are new 
units constructed under this program. 
Members of the House should not be mis- 
led by the distorted statistics on these 
programs. Following is the text of the 
speech of my esteemed colleague, WIL- 
LIAM B. WIDNALL: 

SPEECH oF Hon, WILLIAM B, WIDNALL BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
MARCH 4, 1968, DELIVERED AT THE STATLER— 
HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Urban problems cover, and are concerned 
with, a multitude of sins. Just what sins 
is another question, We have thousands of 
housing experts—some of whom may even be 
for real—and this entitles us—at the least— 
to a million opinions of sins, cure-alls, THE 
program, and the dire future if THE pro- 
gram is not adopted, fully funded, and im- 
plemented at once. 

I remind myself of this constantly, and 
particularly when addressing gatherings such 
as this, knowing that regardless of the num- 
ber of my audience, I am faced with that 
many critics and all of them experts. 

Let me say at the start that I differ from 
most in that I do not think that any one 
program will do THE job and cure all the 
sins. It will take many programs, The only 
criterion I would apply to each is that it 
has to work. Saying that it would work if 
we had more money and authority is an an- 
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cient gambit that eventually has to face 
up against the law of diminishing returns. 
And from there we can all proceed to the 
area we all know is paved with good inten- 
tions, 

I have been concerned with urban prob- 
lems for a long period of time, not only 
those of my District in Northern New Jer- 
sey, but also the ones that many of my 
constituents bring across the river from New 
York City each night. Good intentions are 
still part of my portion, but after spending 
so much time in the minority I am happy 
to have them occasionally translated into 
legislation. In recent years my sponsored 
Measures have included code enforcement, 
rehabilitation, rent certificates, mass transit, 
historic preservation, and urban renewal, I 
like to think that they all hang together and 
contribute one to the other. 

These programs, however, have to produce 
results, If they do not, I shall be the first 
to request their removal from the Statute 
Book. At the same time, let me remind you 
that it behooves us to look at the way 
all current programs are operating and con- 
duct ourselves accordingly. I do not expect 
this sort of cooperation from extreme par- 
tisans, but from housing experts it is an 
absolute necessity. 

All programs now operating must face 
up to the facts of life and survive on the 
question of whether they are or are not pro- 
ducing for the body politic. Our financial 
condition demands it. We must establish 
priorities, forget about saving face, and 
remember only the good that certain pro- 
grams are producing and in what quantities. 

Ido not mean that we must have only the 
economic realities in mind. They are most 
important, but there is social justice to be 
served as well. The latter, however, cannot 
be served by paper shuffling, visions of things 
to come, and tattered hopes pridefully sup- 
ported. We must expand our successes, dis- 
card our failures, and learn that productive 
ideas are more important than increased 
appropriations. 

To be more specific, the experience of the 
concentrated code enforcement program 
show that more homes have been targeted for 
rehabilitation under this operation in one 
and a half years than have been done under 
Title I rehabilitation since 1954. This is a 
sample of what HUD can best learn from its 
far flung operations and profit greatly there- 
by. The profit will flow not only to the De- 
partment, but also, and more importantly, 
to the people seeking rehabilitation tools. 

HUD could start by reviewing thoroughly 
its workable program, particularly with re- 
spect to progress in code adoption and en- 
forcement and every possible assistance 
should be provided to localities by HUD to 
permit them to comply. This is particularly 
pertinent since statutory provision on code 
enforcement must be met. It also might save 
HUD some embarrassment such as it is now 
undergoing. During HUD’s long delay on an- 
nouncing its chosen few Demonstration 
Cities, one of them let its Workable Program 
lapse without which few of HUD’s programs 
can operate. 

Legislative possibilities are infinite as the 
Administration’s blockbuster proposal 
proves. The unfortunate thing about such a 
measure is that it takes months to put it 
together and studied comment is expected 
at once. 

This is manifestly impossible. Neither I 
nor anyone else has had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to make a close examination of the 
Administration’s new omnibus bill since it 
was introduced. However, I can promise you 
that this must and will be done. HUD is 
right now cursed with so many complicated 
procedures and interlocking requirements 
that it cannot efficiently function except in 
the preparation of propaganda packages. 

Its present bill reminds me of the dress ad- 
vice to a bride. Within its 154 pages it has 
“Something old, something new, something 
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borrowed, and something blue.” The old and 
the new are quickly spotted. That which is 
borrowed is, of course, the plans for home 
ownership, which were embodied in bills 
which I introduced in the House and Sena- 
tor Percy in the Senate last year. Some of the 
details differ—HUD will always pick up the 
option for more government control and red 
tape—but the similarities are striking. The 
use of private enterprise corporations, direct 
interest subsidy, guarantee of privately is- 
sued debentures, the new stress on home 
ownership for low income families, technical 
assistance to non-profit groups, you heard of 
all these from us in 1967. They have been 
borrowed. “Something blue” will be the state 
of the taxpayer’s face when he gets the bill 
for the Administration’s legislative crafts- 
manship. 

This borrowing may come as something of 
a blow to Senator Percy, or he may be flat- 
tered. As for myself, I remember that rent 
supplements passed in 1965, followed my in- 
troduction of the rent certificate, or leased 
housing plan in 1964. Now after both pro- 
grams were simultaneously made a part of 
the law, it is enough to know that rent cer- 
tificates, my proposal, has, to date, housed 
over 10,000 families in decent, safe, and sani- 
tary homes that they did not have before, 
while rent supplements has placed only 1,663 
in the same kind of housing in the same time. 
Statement in the Congressional Record to the 
contrary notwithstanding, those are the facts. 

I will have new proposals this year, but no 
blockbusters. HUD is close to choking on what 
it is trying to digest now, I do not want to 
overly complicate matters. 

It is my hope that the committees of Con- 
gress can initiate legislation of a reciprocal 
nature in the tax field, working with the 50 
states. There is great need for this. 

For example, it does no good to encourage 
a family to rehabilitate and improve their 
home or place of business if their reward is 
an immediate, and much heavier tax burden. 
Particularly, is this true while the slum land- 
lord reaps benefits from failure to live up to 
code provisions and the basic needs of his 
tenants. We should tax him and not the man 
who improves his property. 

What we need is some partnership system 
between federal and local governments and 
the property owner that will reward him for 
neighborhood. betterment, penalize him for 
failing to correct conditions that cause his 
property to be labeled substandard. I do not 
think a permanent tax abatement is the an- 
swer, but I can conceive of one lasting three 
years that would help immeasurably. The 
local government could still collect its pre- 
vious taxes and look forward to increased 
revenues after three years. 

The previously mentioned rent certificate 
program, technically known as Section 23 or 
leased housing, is one I recommend for ex- 
amination with a view to fuller use. It has 
come to my attention that builders are com- 
ing to the HAA and offering, without even 
the assurance of a binding contract, to build 
housing that could be then leased. When 
leased the contract could contain a purchase 
option which the local housing authorities 
could exercise in behalf of the low income 
tenant when he rose above the locality’s in- 
come limits for subsidy. The local housing 
authorities working through state laws could 
give the owner of the property its commit- 
ment for a guaranteed rental for five years, 
enabling him to make his profit from both 
construction and rapid depreciation. 

There would be other possibilities, such as 
sales to a non-profit organization which 
might later pass the property on to the 
tenant. Those that could climb would, those 
that did not so wish could remain on an 
extended lease. There could be tax remission. 
The possibilities of good working programs 
are infinite. They need only a little legislative 
help and that I will be glad to extend them. 

I would also recommend that HUD stream- 
line its processing in the area as much as 
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possible in order to aid the localities desiring 
to use this tool for benefitting their low in- 
come families. 

To date HUD has not been noted—and I 
differentiate here between HUD and HAA— 
for smoothing the path of this program, It 
has placed obstacles in its path, misrepre- 
sented the position of Congress as to the total 
number of units that could be utilized under 
the program, and given it very little, if any, 
and no favorable, publicity. 

Such hindrances have not been placed in 
the path of the rent supplement program. 
In fact, at greater cost to the government 
and to the low income tenant, HUD has pre- 
empted the field of existing housing, and re- 
habilitated housing, which is properly the 
field of rent certificates. It may come as a 
surprise to you, but as of February, 81 per- 
cent of the units on which HUD was paying 
supplements were conversions from the 202 
elderly program. Rent supplements was 
touted as a program that would spur new 
construction and most of the statistics which 
you hear in this connection are the Depart- 
ment's over enthusiastic projection of esti- 
mates which it has yet to produce, Mean- 
while, it has used the 202 program which like 
rent certificates is a responsibility of HAA, 
not FHA, to make such record as it has, 

The President keeps taking Congress to 
task for not supporting fully rent supple- 
ments. He may have been fooled by HUD's 
theorists, the Congress has not been. The 
harsh treatment given the rent supplement 
program in 1967 was deserved. HUD is at- 
tempting to perpetuate an expensive program 
that it foisted off on FHA, which by its very 
nature is unworkable. 

HUD has, also, in numerous instances, re- 
stricted, over the objections of the directors 
of the local housing authorities, the use of 
rent certificates in towns that have vacancies 
of 3 percent or less, unless such housing was 
rehabilitated. It has justified this on the 
grounds that to permit utilization of such 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing would 
drive rents up. 

The theory of their reasoning gets through 
to me, but the practical results of their op- 
eration do not, There are families particu- 
larly those classed as elderly, that pay a 
disproportionate part of their income for 
decent, safe and sanitary quarters and who 
are eligible for public housing. Where does 
this leave them? Also, a considerable num- 
ber of the rent supplement 202 residents 
would fit this classification. Did HUD place 
similar strictures on the use of rent supple- 
ments? It did not. It has used every means 
possible to create an artificial demand for 
the rent supplement program—FNMA back- 
up, large reserves for payment to sponsors, 
etc. 

Iam happy to report that in recent months 
HUD has thought better of its restrictive 3 
percent vacancy clause. It has been dropped 
from its rent certificate contracts in New 
York City and Washington, D.C. If it can 
be dropped from there, it can be dropped 
anywhere. The local housing authorities are 
doing well with the rent certificate program. 
I recommend HUD give them its fullest co- 
operation. That represents, as HUD well 
knows, its best chance of reaching the far 
off goal of 70,000 additional low income 
families under roof by September of 1968. 

HUD, however, is also now requiring, as a 
federal matter, certain information as to the 
racial character of the units occupied under 
the leasing program. This is not in its prov- 
ince. The leasing program was purposely de- 
signed as something of a local and voluntary 
nature. It also has built in features aimed 
at avoiding the concentration of problems 
that have plagued public housing. HUD could 
better spend its time reorganizing and expe- 
diting its own Washington directed pro- 
grams, which need it, than in manufactur- 
ing red tape to strangle forward-going pro- 
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grams which have proved themselves de- 
spite HUD’s condemnation. 

I have been for every civil rights measure 
that has been presented to the Congress. My 
record extends back beyond that. I do not, 
however, think that civil rights in housing 
can be enforced on the low income families 
alone. The HAA, formerly, the PHA, has 
pushed a policy of open housing upon the 
local housing authorities. It has not pro- 
duced integration; it has produced segrega- 
tion. Well over half of public housing is 
today occupied by minority races, in the 
larger cities it borders on 80 to 90 percent. 
And there are quite a few urban low income 
families that do not qualify as minority 
racial families, 

If the public housing program is to con- 
tinue it cannot alone carry the burden of 
civil rights in housing. Nor can the rent cer- 
tificate program be expected to survive if 
HUD weaves a noose of red tape for its neck. 

What has the rent certificate program ac- 
complished to date? It has caused consider- 
able rehabilitation activity. It is being used 
in all parts of the country, in over 37 states 
and 151 cities. HAA has had a total of over 
40,000 units applied for. Of these over 30,000 
units are already under contract, over 10,000 
families are under roof. In a little more than 
a year’s operation—when the Administration 
did not anticipate a demand for half that 
number—I think that it is a good start, Con- 
siderable credit is due the Housing Assist- 
ance Administration, not so much for the 
contract record I have recited as for the fact 
that it has placed some 40 thousands of peo- 
ple under roof in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing. I congratulate the HAA for that. 

Rent certificate housing affords us the ad- 
vantage of closer working relationship be- 
tween local code enforcement agencies and 
local housing authorities. HUD ought to give 
emphasis to this and encourage it, 

Note the word “encourage.” You still do 
better with sugar than vinegar. I like the 
idea of code enforcement agencies and the 
local housing authorities working together 
because I think it brings people and the goals 
that we are striving for a little closer to- 
gether. It certainly means that the total 
picture is that much more in focus. And 
the focus must be crystal clear for the ulti- 
mate housing goal of a decent, safe, and 
sanitary home to be realized for every family 
in the United States. 

Iam mindful of the fact that the 312 Re- 
habilitation Loans and the 115 Rehabilita- 
tion grants are available only in concen- 
trated code enforcement and urban renewal 
areas. I know that this has produced requests 
for the same assistance from peripheral 
areas. It is hard to justify assistance to the 
first and not the second. I do not want HUD, 
however, to use the programs I originally 
sponsored to first tell a property owner that 
his title is sufficient to levy on him a $3,000 
plus repair bill, but not good enough, because 
of HUD administrative regulations, to allow 
him to obtain rehabilitation loans made pos- 
sible by federal law in 1964. If this is ridicu- 
lous, you have made the judgment. Credit 
HUD with one more comedy routine made at 
the taxpayer’s expense. 

Perhaps no concept has engendered as 
much idealistic, and as much angry com- 
mentary, as that of “new towns.” Your or- 
ganization can do a great service in its ap- 
praisal of the newly proposed legislation in 
this field, when you present your testimony 
to the Congress, if you give the concept 
some sort of priority perspective. 

For example, I know that the supply of 
specialists in urban planning, housing and 
other aspects of urban affairs is limited. 
Shortly their abilities and experience will be 
strained to the utmost by the tasks pro- 
posed in the Administration's housing meas- 
ure, the recommendations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, and 
elsewhere. Their possibilities of starting 
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anew in “new towns”, without the problems 
of the existing community's social structure, 
political alignments, zoning patterns, build- 
ing codes, transportation systems, and the 
like, is already a powerful attraction, not 
to say temptation. To build a “guaranteed” 
new town is a fascinating approach to any 
planner's ambition. 

It is beneficial, however, to concentrate our 
limited, and in some cases untried, pool of 
talent in this particular field when to do so 
will have little or no effect on our existing 
urban problems? Given our limited person- 
nel resources, the impact the lucky plan- 
ners may make may be visible, good or bad, 
5, 10, or 15 years hence, but what about 
NOW? So often, and too often, we end up 
doing a little bit of everything and not 
enough of anything. We must remember our 
existing cities and their adjacent metropoli- 
tan areas, the great problems they have that 
need solving now. 

What are our priorities? What should they 
really be? My colleagues and I would welcome 
a realistic appraisal. 

Maybe we need “new towns.” Maybe we 
are ready to accept Frank Lloyd Wright's 
radical, rough, but perhaps realistic advice 
to abandon our large cities. But while we are 
still beset with urban problems of existing 
cities, let us give them first priority, Last 
year, I asked HUD for information on the 
Urban renewal programs of Detroit—past, 
present, and planned for—specifically for the 
facts with regard to the number of small 
business establishments, the number that 
would be displaced and replaced. The answer 
that I got was that there was no such in- 
formation available. 

Again, when HUD cut off additional urban 
renewal funds to Cleveland, a year ago, I in- 
quired as to relocation procedures for fami- 
lies of 5 persons or more, the availability 
of both private and public housing for relo- 
catees, etc. Again, I was told no such in- 
formation was available. 

Now, one reason for the cutoff was said 
by HUD to be faulty relocation procedures. 
I still do not know how the procedures could 
be known to be faulty and such basic in- 
formation as I requested not be available to 
prove it. 

Four years before I had fought a battle 
with Cleveland's urban renewal officials and 
HUD over the way the program should be 
conducted. HUD then gave Cleveland a clean 
bill of health, but only four years later had 
to withdraw it. I do not think it took them 
that long to find the matter out. It is my firm 
suspicion that they knew when the 1963 
hearings were conducted that the program 
was mismanaged and to the detriment of 
Cleveland. 

Further, it is my firm conviction that HUD 
is quick and tireless in its quest for research 
funds, but slow and weary when it comes to 
supplying the documentation for its ad- 
ministrative action or reactions. 

At a time when our budget deficit ap- 
proaches $30 billion any attempt to do every- 
thing that needs to be done, may get us more 
problems than we have solutions for. Still, we 
can think, experiment on a small scale, and 
learn in the process. New ideas produce un- 
looked for solutions as long as they are 
grounded not so much in theory as in fact. 

There is room for all of us and our ideas in 
the field of urban problems. The only thing 
that I insist on—not always successfully—is 
that the solutions work and that we not be 
overlong at determining whether they work 
or not. Insisting that something will event- 
ually work is no service to those of us that 
so badly need solutions now. 

So let our plans be well grounded, our red 
tape be protective, but minimal, and our 
cures for urban problems sufficient for the 
next thirty years rather than the current 
legislative session. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Nuclear Energy 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States can take justifiable pride 
in the development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy during the past two 
decades. Due to the leadership of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and indus- 
try, the United States today is in the 
forefront in the civilian uses of atomic 
energy. In agriculture, in medicine, in 
industry, the civilian atom is making 
major contributions. Not the least, of 
course, is the introduction of a com- 
pletely new energy source in the gen- 
eration of electricity. 

During the past 2 years over 70 nuclear 
stationary powerplants were ordered by 
electric utility companies in the United 
States. These plants are not being built 
by Government funds. Electric utility 
companies throughout the country have 
been ordering these plants from equip- 
ment manufacturers without any Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Recently there are some who have 
been attacking the peaceful atom be- 
cause they fear economic competition. 
One official of the United Mine Workers, 
for example, is calling upon his union 
members to boycott all products of cer- 
tain equipment manufacturers because 
they manufacture civilian nuclear prod- 
ucts. Fortunately, however, all officials of 
the United Mine Workers are not so 
shortsighted but have a proper under- 
standing of the need for scientific prog- 
ress. 

District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, on February 13, 1968, adopted 
a resolution recognizing that our future 
is “inextricably interwoven with our age 
of great scientific progress as our sci- 
entists, engineers, and workers continue 
expanding their goals directed toward 
the creation of a better life to support 
present and future civilization.” They re- 
fused to be stampeded into trying to hold 
back technology. I believe that Mr. 
Elwood Moffett, president, Angelo J. Ce- 
falo, vice president, and John J. Badoud, 
secretary-treasurer, of District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
International Executive Board members 
who signed the resolution are to be con- 
gratulated on their intelligent approach 
to the peaceful atom. They recognize it 
not as a threatening competitor but 
rather as an additional form of energy 
which, together with oil, gas, and coal, 
will help to keep the United States in the 
forefront as an industrial nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks, the 
resolution on atomic energy adopted by 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, together with a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor press release, dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1968, which announced that 
employees in privately owned and oper- 
ated establishments in the atomic energy 
field sustained fewer work injuries and 
lost fewer workdays than workers in 
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manufacturing on the average, according 
to a study of the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


RESOLUTION—NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Whereas, a quarter of a century ago atomic 
energy was discussed by scientists only, To- 
day, it has become a significant part of our 
culture and has a profound importance for 
all mankind. Atomic energy provides strength 
for the defense of the Free World. It is used 
to generate electric power and for the treat- 
ment of disease, It has improved agricultural 
production, increased industrial processes, 
and broadened horizons in nearly every area 
of scientific endeavor. Only man’s ingenuity 
will foretell future applications, and 

Whereas, nuclear energy in existence since 
the beginning of the earth, is playing a vital 
role in the life of every man, woman and 
child in the United States today, In the 
years ahead, it will affect increasingly all the 
peoples of the earth. Its impact will continue 
to be felt in the generation of electricity, 
in population, in medicine, in engineering 
and to create a better life, It is essential 
that all Americans gain an understanding 
of its vital force if they are to discharge 
thoughtfully their responsibilities as citi- 
zens and if they are to realize fully the un- 
limited benefits that nuclear energy offers 
them, and 

Whereas, the United States Government 
has the sole authority to license the con- 
struction, operation and use of nuclear 
energy plants of which there are some sixteen 
operable. Another sixteen are under con- 
struction and thirty-nine are on order and, 
when in operation, will be used for National 
defense, for light and power, to track down 
disease, to sterilize medical supplies, to pow- 
er ships and test lubricating oils; and, the 
industry has adopted isotopes in other ways 
to test welds and auto pistons, to measure 
carpet thickness and in the manufacture of 
chemicals, as well as in various aspects of 
food preservation and growth, and 

Whereas, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, for more than third of a century, 
has counted among its members many thou- 
sands of workers employed in the production 
of energy for National defense and for power, 
light, steam, scientific development and 
medical research from oil, gas, electricity and 
nuclear energy, and many such employers 
of our members are including the use of 
nuclear energy in their current and future 
plans for expansion and development, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That in our rapidly 
expanding economy in a growing world it 
is encumbent upon the International Of- 
ficers and the members of the International 
Executive Board of District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, to recognize on behalf 
of our membership that our future is in- 
extricably interwoven with our age of great 
scientific progress as our scientists, engineers 
and workers continue expanding their goals 
directed toward the creation of a better life 
to support present and future civilizations. 
This is contrary to the thinking of those who 
sporadically would remind us that progress 
in the field of nuclear energy represents a 
destructive force which could annihilate hu- 
manity. Mounting scientific statistics 
amassed through the 2,000,000 man years of 
experience in the Atomic Industry discounts 
this pessimism, and 

Be it further resolved, That, since our 
Union’s present and future is so clearly inter- 
woven with the progress and development of 
the Atomic Industry, District 50 will con- 
tinue to represent and safeguard our mem- 
bership employed in every phase of the 
Atomic Energy Industry and will offer to 
bring union representation to workers en- 
gaged in the Atomic and Nuclear Industry 
wherever they may be located in our juris- 
diction. 
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Adopted at Washington, D.C., this 18th 
day of February, 1968. 

International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America; Elwood 
Moffett, President; Angelo J. Cefalo, 
Vice-President; John J. Badoud, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

[Also signed by members of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board—names illegible.] 


National Commander of American Legion, 
William E. Galbraith, Launches SS 
“American Legion,” February 27, 1968, 
at Chester, Pa. 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 27 the SS American Legion, con- 
structed for the United States Lines was 
launched in my hometown of Chester by 
the Sun Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. 
The naming of this latest addition to our 
Nation’s merchant marine fleet is but 
another tribute to almost 50 years of 
American Legion support for a strong 
American merchant marine. 

With the traditional words, “I christen 
thee the SS American Legion,” Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Galbraith, wife of the American 
Legion’s national commander, sent a 
mighty ship, named for the world’s great- 
est veterans organization down the ways. 
The SS American Legion becomes the 
second ship to bear that proud name. 
Her predecessor served with distinction 
as a troop transport in World War II and 
participated in the invasion of Guadal- 
canal. 

Following the launching ceremonies, 
a distinguished group of Legionnaires, 
government officials, and top shipping 
industrialists heard National Command- 
er Galbraith deliver a major maritime 
address. 

I commend Commander Galbraith’s 
speech to the Members of the Congress 
and insert it in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a great honor 
that has been bestowed upon The American 
Legion here today with the christening of 
this splendid new vessel as the S.S. American 
Legion. 

This is the second great American ship to 
bear the proud name of The American Legion 
and I know that Legionnaires throughout 
this land and around the world join with me 
in expressing our gratitude to the United 
States Lines for this new recognition of The 
American Legion. 

This is a timely moment in history for The 
American Legion to be renewing its service 
upon the seas, for our organization now is 
approaching the half-century mark of serv- 
ice to God and country, and an important 
part of our 50th Anniversary observance in- 
volves planning for a second half-century 
of effective service. Also, the American Mer- 
chant Marine is, we believe, approaching its 
Armageddon. 


It is coincidental too that within the space 
of five months I have had personal experi- 
ence regarding both the original S.S. Ameri- 
can Legion and the new S.S. American 
Legion. 

During our National Executive Committee 
meetings last October I was privileged to 
accept on behalf of the National Organiza- 
tion of the Legion the plaque from the ship 
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which first bore the name. Originally a proud 
passenger liner, the first S.S. American Legion 
was “drafted” as a troop transport in World 
War II and had a distinguished war record. 
As the U.S.S. American Legion (AP-35) she 
carried elements of the First Marine Division 
to the invasion of Guadalcanal. 

The plaque from that ship was inscribed 
as follows: 

“A million fighting men, banded together 
for God and country, have called themselves 
The American Legion, Gladly they lend their 
name to this good ship, dedicated to the 
task of promoting amity among free people 
of the Americas. As long as this imperishable 
bronze endures may such ideas prevail,” 

Ladies and gentlemen, today some 2 million 
six-hundred thousand American Legionnaires 
gladly lend their name to this beautiful new 
cargo liner of the United States Lines and we 
would wish for her and her crew a career of 
service that will even excel that of her prede- 
cessor, 

We would also express the fond hope that 
this occasion may be but one of many, many 
similar events throughout this nation over 
the next several years which will mark the 
rebuilding and revitalization of the American 
Merchant and the restoration of the Amer- 
ican Flag to a position of preeminence upon 
the seven seas. 

The American Legion has long been con- 
cerned with the status of our Merchant 
Marine for we have seen examples of the un- 
reliability of foreign flags when the chips 
are down and we must supply American 
fighting men overseas. We recall all too 
vividly the refusal of some foreign ship op- 
erators, in the summer of 1965, to transport 
vital cargoes from West Coast ports to Viet- 
nam. 

This is all the proof anybody should need 
that America must maintain the capability 
to do it ourselves as far as transporting and 
supplying our fighting men is concerned. 
Ships such as the S.S. American Legion, 
christened here today, are playing a most 
important role in sustaining our fighting 
forces in Southeast Asia. 

We are advised the ninety-eight per cent 
of the combat equipment and supplies de- 
livered to our troops in Vietnam is carried 
by American ships, that nearly a million tons 
of such equipment is moved each month, 
and that since April of 1965 American ships 
have transported well over twenty-five mil- 
lion tons of material to Vietnam, 

Let's face it, the movement of such a yol- 
ume of material by any other presently 
available means of transportation would be 
an utter impossibility. We are talking in 
terms of some 280,000 standard box cars full 
of supplies, which would make a train more 
than 2,300 miles long, and which would reach 
almost across this country from Washington, 
D.C, to Los Angeles, California. 

This bridge of ships to Vietnam is gaining 
another important span with the addition of 
the S.S. American Legion to America’s cargo 
liner fleet. She is the second ship in a one 
hundred million dollar building program 
which, by early 1969 will give the United 
States Lines a fleet of the largest, fastest, 
most modern cargo liners on any ocean, 

America’s cargo liner fleet, however, is the 
one bright spot in an otherwise pretty 
gloomy picture of this country’s overall posi- 
tion with regard to our Merchant Marine 
and our comparative standing with the 
Soviet Union. Yes, we are maintaining the 
supply line to Vietnam, but we should point 
out how we are maintaining it. We are do- 
ing it with the help of reconditioned ships 
of World War II vintage, which has helped 
earn the Vietnam sea lift the title of the 
“Rust Bucket” brigade. 

Not only are we forced to pull the aging 
World War II ships out of mothballs, but 
we are failing to keep pace with other na- 
tions of the world with a realistic building 
and replacement program. This is even more 
difficult to understand when it is consid- 
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ered that an adequate Merchant Marine is 
so vital to this country not only from a 
military standpoint, but economically as 
well. 

At a time when we are so concerned about 
the world monetary situation, the gold flow 
and America’s balance of payments deficit 
we continue to ignore our Merchant Marine 
which, we are advised, makes an annual 
contribution of some $750 million to $800 
million annually to the plus side of our 
balance of payments. Some eighty cents of 
every dollar of ocean freight payments to 
U.S. Cargo ships is retained in the United 
States and on U.S. passenger ships that 
figure increases to ninety cents on the 
dollar. 

This certainly looks like a pretty sound 
investment, not only from the standpoint 
of national security, but from the stand- 
point of fiscal security as well. 

We have mentioned that America’s cargo 
liner fleet, which the S.S. American Legion, 
christened here today, is joining, is the one 
healthy segment of our four-fleet Merchant 
Marine. The other three parts, the bulk 
carriers, tankers and irregular tramp fleets 
all are hurting, and this is made shockingly 
clear when it is realized that our own Mer- 
chant Marine carries only about seven per 
cent of the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

America, once the world’s number one 
maritime nation, now has slipped to six- 
teenth place among the nations of the 
world in merchant ship building. Finland 
has moved ahead of the United States in 
new merchant ship construction, and the 
Soviet Union, which already has surpassed 
Great Britain, now is moving full speed 
ahead to challenge the United States as 
the world’s leading maritime nation. 

At current construction rates that day will 
come all too quickly. Russia is building about 
12 merchant vessels to every one now being 
built by or for the United States. Not only 
are the Soviets outdistancing us in the mat- 
ter of tonnage now under construction, but 
they are moving to computer control tech- 
niques for their merchant fleet which is ex- 
pected to increase its carrying capacity an- 
other five to six per cent. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that Amer- 
ica’s vessel replacement program is not ade- 
quate. Even the replacement program insti- 
tuted a decade ago in running 90 to 100 
ships behind schedule. 

The American Legion is acutely aware of 
the deficiencies of the American Merchant 
Marine. We believe that steps to remedy those 
deficiencies are long overdue. We believe that 
action must be taken now, and we are hope- 
ful that this session of congress must act 
favorably on the Magnuson-Garmatz bill for 
a new maritime program. 

It is our understanding that this bill will 
be coming up for hearings very shortly, and 
its passage would accomplish much of the 
intent of our National Convention resolution 
on the American Merchant Marine adopted 
last September in Boston, Massachusetts. 

It is not within these past few months that 
The American Legion has been concerned 
about, and expressed its opinions upon the 
maritime situation. Far from it, the action 
of our most recent convention reflects the 
concern of almost a half century, and is a 
reiteration of American Legion policy of long 
standing. 

Basically, what we advocate is an orderly 
and adequate vessel replacement program 
that would prevent our merchant fleet from 
becoming obsolete. We believe the Magnu- 
son-Garmatz bill would be a major step in 
the right direction, and we believe that step 
is needed now. 

The American Legion’s latest Convention 
resolution was a strong, 14-point measure, 
much too lengthy to recite in detail here, but 
I would like to call attention to those clauses 
pertinent to this occasion, and which we be- 
lieve would be accomplished, at least in part, 
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by passage of the pending maritime legis- 
lation. 

Directed to the Congress of the United 
States, the President and applicable execu- 
tive agencies, our resolution urged that they: 

1. Implement as fully as possible the sound 
national maritime policy including parity 
payments to ship operators in the liner serv- 
ices, established in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, calling for a United States Flag 
merchant fleet adequate for our national 
defense and commerce. 

2. Assure the appropriations of adequate 
funds to enable the industry and govern- 
ment to proceed with an accelerated vessel 
replacement program to effectively combat 
the challenge of the Soviet Union for the 
supremacy and domination of seaborne com- 
merce. 

3. Assure the appropriation of adequate 
funds to enable the government to proceed 
with research and development in the mari- 
time field, particularly in connection with 
new types of vessel propulsion, specifically 
including nuclear power, and new design 
and cargo handling techniques. 

We believe these steps are necessary and 
we believe they are necessary now, for as we 
said at the outset, it is our belief that the 
American Merchant Marine stands at its 
Armageddon, 

In less than five years, more than two 
thirds of our present merchant fleet of 969 
ships will be 25 years old, this is assuming 
a continuing 11-ship-a-year program, which 
would by 1972 give us only 357 vessels less 
than 25 years old. 

Our reserve fleet of 1,326 ships is mostly 
of World War II vintage. They are being 
reactivated at a cost of from $350,000 to 
$400,000 each and are proving tremendously 
costly to keep operating. Obviously, the 
American Merchant Marine is approaching 
the point of no return from the standpoint of 


age. 

The American Legion stands to be counted 
in the corner of those who favor fast action 
to revitalize our own merchant marine for 
we believe it would be a serious, possibly a 
fatal mistake to place our reliance upon 
foreign flags in times of crises. 

The American Legion will continue its pro- 
gram of support for, and of education and 
information about the American Merchant 
Marine as a fourth arm of national security 
and, as such, vital to the defense of freedom. 


Citizens Protest Bridge Toll Raise 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, on January 
17, 1968, the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority Commissioners of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey voted to increase the 
tolls on the Walt Whitman and Benja- 
min Franklin Bridges, both spans con- 
necting Philadelphia with Camden 
County, from 25 cents to 50 cents. This 
was a sharp increase of 100 percent toll 
raise. Considering that this affected 
thousands of motorists daily, I entered a 
sharp protest and requested that public 
hearings be held. 

On January 25, 1968, I met with the 
Secretary of Transportation, Alan Boyd, 
along with other Congressmen who rep- 
resent the area affected in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey at which time Secretary 
Boyd was requested to intercede. Our 
major request was for a public hearing 
on the matter and also a request was 
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made to hold the toll raise in abeyance 
until the public hearings were held. On 
January 31, 1968, Chairman David 
Walker of the Delaware River Port 
Authority announced that the toll 
raise would not be held in abeyance 
and, accordingly, the rate raise went 
into effect on February 1, 1968. Mr. 
Walker and the port authority commis- 
sioners in their prepared statement de- 
clared that the toll raise was absolutely 
essential if they were to continue port 
facility expansion. There is currently 
pending the proposed building of two 
new bridges. One at Delair, N.J., and one 
in the Chester-Bridgeport, N.J., area. 
Secretary Boyd has advised me that his 
office is currently studying the situation 
and that they will advise us as soon as 
possible as to their findings. 

On February 23, 1968, I met with Ray- 
mond V. S. Miller of Camden, N.J., at 
his request. Mr. Miller has been active in 
civic and community affairs in the Cam- 
den, N.J., area for a number of years. 
Currently, Mr. Miller is representing the 
Delaware Valley chapter of the American 
Veterans’ Committee. This committee 
has been protesting the advance in the 
bridge toll structures. Mr. Miller brought 
with him petitions signed by over 11,000 
persons from the New Jersey and Phila- 
delphia area. The petitions call for the 
abolishment of the Delaware River Port 
Authority. I advised Mr. Miller that As- 
semblyman Lee Laskin of Camden, N.J., 
had introduced legislation in the New 
Jersey Assembly that coincided with Mr. 
Miller’s petitions. My advice to him was 
to consult with Mr. Laskin. Considering 
that I am currently awaiting the result 
of Secretary Boyd’s investigation, I do 
not deem it advisable to become involved 
in any phase of legislation currently 
pending in the New Jersey Legislature. 

I have known Mr. Miller for a number 
of years. He is an energetic person and 
has been involved in many civic and 
community exercises. His interest in the 
toll raise is commendable. 

It behooves us to make sure that legis- 
lation commensurate with the problem 
of determining whether toll raises are 
necessary or not must be in evidence. If 
the current law does not cover this situa- 
5 then new legislation should be en- 
acted. 


U.N.O. Discredited 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more it becomes apparent that most lead- 
ers of the free world have come to regard 
the United Nations as a do-nothing, dis- 
credited body of officious intermeddlers. 

I include a comment from the Febru- 
ary 26 U.S. News & World Report, com- 
ments from the February 28 News from 
South Africa, and the RBC broadcast 
for August 12, 1967, for our colleagues’ 
information: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 26, 
1968] 

U Thant, Secretary-General of the United 

Nations, is not regarded very highly by top 
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American diplomats. Commented one diplo- 
mat, after Thant’s latest trip to world cap- 
itals: “Really, Thant is the most discredited 
Asian of them all.” 


LETTER TO U THANT MADE PUBLIC 

South Africa’s Foreign Affairs Minister, Dr. 
Hilgard Muller, has told U Thant, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, that South 
Africa would continue to combat terrorist 
activities by appropriate measures, includ- 
ing the Terrorism Act, at least until cur- 
rent political and social turmoil in Africa 
has abated and made way for greater stabil- 
ity.” 

This was South Africa’s reply to a U.N. 
General Assembly resolution of October 27 
last year purporting to revoke South Africa’s 
mandate over South West Africa and which 
is regarded as illegal by Pretoria. 

The letter, which runs to 54 legal size 
pages, gives extensive information about 
terrorist activities and legislative measures 
taken by South Africa to combat terrorism. 
It gives salient points of the recent Terrorist 
Trial in Pretoria, including extracts from the 
judgment from the record of evidence. It 
deals with the death of one of the accused 
during the trial, and refutes allegations made 
at the United Nations and elsewhere that he 
was tortured to death and that the accused 
in the trial were not provided with medical 
treatment. 

The letter also gives South Africa’s reply 
to most of the allegations made at the United 
Nations about the Terrorism Act and the 
Terrorist Trial. 

The usual procedure at the United Na- 
tions is for the Secretary-General to make 
a document of this kind available to all 
delegations. 

In his letter, Dr. Muller says: “Being re- 
sponsible for the welfare of all the inhab- 
itants of South West Africa, the Government 
of the Republic of South Africa cannot al- 
low a group of trained terrorists to create 
a Vietcong-like reign of violence.” 

After giving the salient features of the 
Terrorist Trial, including extracts from the 
judgment and the record of evidence, Dr. 
Muller said that in most countries of the 
world there was legislation empowering the 
State to take exceptional measures to com- 
bat subversion and there was no reason 
why South Africa should be an exception. 

The letter also said: “The persons arrested 
in Ovamboland and elsewhere were arrested 
with the full support and assistance of the 
Ovambo and Okavango people themselves 
who demanded that firm action be taken by 
the South African authorities to prevent 
further infiltration of terrorists into their 
territories.” 

The Minister said that in South Africa 
terrorists were allowed the process of law 
which was not afforded them in many other 
parts of the world. The main charge against 
the accused in the Pretoria Terrorist Trial 
under the Terrorism Act, he said, comprised 
activities such as conspiracies to murder, 
armed robbery, arson, possession of firearms, 
firing on the police and violently resisting 
arrest—all with the object of endangering 
law and order. The ruthless nature of the 
acts of the so-called freedom fighters was 
well-known and included the most barbarous 
murders of innocent members of the civilian 
population. Numerous attacks had been 
made on witnesses, many of whom have been 
killed. 

The Terrorism Act had been made retro- 
active because of those who intentionally 
planned and took required steps to execute 
subversive terrorist activities. 

Dr. Muller concluded his letter by saying: 
“The South African Government is as much 
concerned as any other civilized state about 
fundamental human values, freedom, dig- 
nities and justice for all. Despite all efforts 
by foreign instigators to counter them, South 
Africa’s policies enjoy the support of the 
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overwhelming majority of the peoples of 
South West Africa and are achieving increas- 
ing success bringing satisfaction and secu- 
rity to them. 

“The Republic’s policy of self-determina- 
tion provides the opportunity for political 
self-realization for each population group to 
the fullest extent. South Africa’s efforts have 
already resulted in a standard of well-being 
comparing very favorably with the rest of 
Africa. The South African Government sub- 
seribes to the rule of law, but it is not 
prepared to expose the peoples committed to 
its care to terrorist aggression because of a 
dogmatic insistence on the immutability of 
certain selective legal rules and procedures.” 


COASTAL DEFENSE DISCUSSED 


Recent events had accentuated the im- 
portance of Simonstown tremendously, the 
Leader of the Opposition, Sir de Villiers 
Graaff, said in the Assembly on February 20 
when he referred to the statement in the 
British House of Commons that the British 
Prime Minister had attached importance to 
the Simonstown Agreement and that he had 
had no communication from the South Afri- 
can Government about the use of Simons- 
town. 

Speaking on the third reading of the Part 
Appropriation Bill, Sir de Villiers said the 
House and the country were entitled to an 
explanation., The British attitude in regard 
to Simonstown was inexplicable and was 
causing bitterness, he said. The Government 
should use all its persuasive powers to get 
the present and future governments in 
Britain to honor the Simonstown Agreement 
in letter and spirit. “I believe that in this 
matter right is on our side. I believe that 
time is on our side.” 

After giving an account of the defense 
agreement of 1955, Minister of Defense P. W. 
Botha said it should be quite clear to the 
House that “we have throughout honored 
these agreements both in the letter and the 
spirit. If there had been an abrogation of 
these agreements, the responsibility there- 
fore must be laid foursquare at the door of 
the British Government, 

“Whilst we have always been prepared to 
carry the burden of our responsibilities in 
accordance with the clear understandings 
reached in 1955, and subsequent discussions, 
and while we continue to be prepared to do 
so in the interests of the defense of the Free 
World, I am now constrained to say that in 
view of the attitude of the United Kingdom 
Government in the matter of the supply to 
us of defense equipment for the implementa- 
tion of our agreement on the defense of the 
sea route round southern Africa, the United 
Kingdom Government cannot continue to 
rely On our benevolent acquiescence to the 
use of our airfields, or the naval base at 
Simonstown, or any other of our harbor fa- 
cilities in peace or in war, except if we deem 
it in the interests of South Africa to make 
them available.” 

The Minister concluded his statement by 
saying: “I hope the leaders of the great coun- 
tries of the world, such as the United States 
and Great Britain, will eventually accept the 
fact that we have a joint task as to the sea 
routes around the Cape of Good Hope.” 

The Minister said that after the 1967 de- 
fense talks in Cape Town between Britain 
and the Republic which took place on the 
basis of the traditional relationship and co- 
operation which had always obtained be- 
tween the two armed forces, the South 
African Government presented the British 
Government with a “shopping list’’ on mari- 
time defense equipment which would pos- 
sibly be required during the next ten years. 
The British delegation had taken note of 
the list and had given an assurance that it 
would be considered urgently. 

“I have been in correspondence with the 
British Defense Minister on this matter but 
in spite of several reminders the only reac- 
tion so far was the British Prime Minister's 
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statement in the House of Commons that 
the arms embargo still applies.” 

It was only then that the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Vorster, had reacted the way he had done 
when in his New Year message he had said 
that South Africa would look anew at the 
Simonstown Agreement. The Minister said 
the defense of any country, not the least 
South Africa, needed forward planning. “In 
the light of the British Government's deci- 
sion we accordingly have no choice but to 
develop more rapidly our own resources to 
provide as far as possible for our defense re- 
quirements.” 

“And insofar as our supplies of weapons 
from overseas sources is concerned, those 
countries willing to cooperate with us will 
naturally reap the benefit.” 


R. B. C. COMMENTARY 


Sanctions are in the news again, but more 
so overseas than in this country. Last night 
the British Commonwealth Secretary, Mr. 
George Thomson, hotly denied that economic 
factors would soon force the British Govern- 
ment to give up sanctions and come to a 
settlement on Rhodesia’s terms; he did ad- 
mit, however, that sanctions are imposing 
some extra burdens on the British economy. 

Speaking to the members of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society in London, Sir Roy 
Welensky pointed out that beating sanctions 
has become a national game with Rhode- 
sians, and he told his audience: “You are liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise if you think that 
sanctions can produce a political change in 
Rhodesia.” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations has 
just published a report on sanctions against 
Rhodesia. U Thant presented this document 
to the Security Council, and it contained 
what statistics he had been able to amass. 
These cannot have been of much help to the 
Council—for the gaps were obvious. No 
statistics were provided by Communist coun- 
tries—they obviously do not intend to 
give away any trade secrets, whether these 
relate to Rhodesia or anywhere else. Most of 
the independent African states also failed to 
submit any figures, and another blank spot 
was the lack of information from the oil- 
producing Middle East countries, who did not 
say where their oil was going. 

Whether or not sanctions are hurting ei- 
ther Britain or Rhodesia economically is one 
point, but Mr. Thomson’s remark that sanc- 
tions would continue for as long as they were 
necessary to achieve the British Govern- 
ment’s purpose, raises another: just what is 
the British objective? Presumably it is ma- 
jority rule, one-man-one-vote and the rest of 
the Six Principles. These seem to have become 
a matter of conscience, and Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Thomson set themselves up as the keep- 
ers of the British conscience as far as Rhode- 
sia is concerned. But do they seriously sug- 
gest that the British conscience believes one- 
man-one-yote to be more important than 
human lives? 

If “might is right” and the British con- 
science has no qualms over the lives lost in 
Palestine, in Burma, in Kenya, in Cyprus and 
in Aden—then Mr. Thomson may have a case. 
If Britain had used sanctions to preserve law 
and order in those countries—and had been 
successful—then Mr. Wilson could stand up 
for his Six Principles. But, to infer that those 
countries are more peaceful and more worthy 
of independence than Rhodesia is an insult 
to the intelligence of the British people, The 
franchise may be a worthy objective, but 
even if it is achieved, it is valueless to those 
who were shot in the back by terrorists. 

The Labour Government’s reasoning may 
be that if Rhodesia’s economy could be de- 
stroyed by sanctions, then the country could 
be turned into a black African state, and 
built up again with British financial aid. 
But recent events have shown that even if 
the first part of the objective were achieved, 
Britain would be in no position to give finan- 
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cial help. Perhaps Mr. Wilson hopes that 
sanctions will create an opposition to the 
present Government, and thus give him 
someone else to turn to. If he does, then his 
tactical and political skills are over-rated. 
The one established result of sanctions is 
that they have united Rhodesia as never 
before. 

Sir Roy Welensky admitted to the Royal 
Commonwealth Society that he was a strong 
opponent of the Rhodesian Government, but 
he added that if people still think there are 
any prospects of an opposition starting up 
in Rhodesia ... they should forget it. Any 
opponent who stands up against it is doomed 
to failure, and there can be no opposition in 
Rhodesia until the independence issue is out 
of the way. 

In short, the Rhodesian Government of 
today represents the will of the people. 


Let’s Not Kid Ourselves About the 
Vietcong 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, two 
weeks ago the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong units launched a series of brutal 
and devastating attacks against the civil- 
ian population of South Vietnam. Thou- 
sands of Vietnamese have been killed, 
many more wounded and over 200,000 
made homeless. Communist terror and 
destruction which have long scarred the 
villages and villagers of the South Viet- 
namese countryside have now made 
agony a common experience among the 
people of the cities. 

In this broad pattern of deliberate ter- 
ror one act in particular exposes the 
Communist enemy for what he really is. 
According to several news reports I have 
seen, the Communist forces in the an- 
cient Vietnamese capital of Hue mur- 
dered 300 Vietnamese civilians with cold 
deliberation and buried them in a mass 
grave. Principal victims of this slaughter 
were government officials and techni- 
cians, the very people who represent the 
South Vietnamese attempts to achieve 
stability and progress. But even this ter- 
rible act can only underscore the cease- 
less campaign of terror that the Commu- 
nists have carried on in South Vietnam 
for years. Since 1957 over 13,000 civilians 
have been killed by Vietcong terrorists 
as part of their campaign to take over 
South Vietnam. Last year alone over 
3,700 Vietnamese died as a result of de- 
liberate Communist terror. Seventy-three 
hundred others were wounded and 4,500 
kidnaped. 

I dwell on these facts because I think 
it is important for us and all Americans 
to realize the nature of enemy we face in 
Vietnam. We should keep this clearly in 
mind when we hear some people crying, 
Let's get out of Vietnam at any cost, 
the Communists aren’t really that bad.” 
We should remember what the enemy is 
like when people question the morality 
of our commitment in Vietnam. 

Let us remember we are not dealing 
with a simple group of agrarian reform- 
ers or patriotic nationalists, as some 
naively claim. We are dealing with a de- 
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termined, disciplined, and ruthless Com- 
munist force which wants total control 
of South Vietnam no matter what the 
cost in lives of the people who live there. 

Let us continue in our ceaseless efforts 
to bring Hanoi to the negotiating table 
and peace to Vietnam. But let us at the 
same time have no illusions about our 
Communist opponent. The South Viet- 
namese people have no illusions and for 
this reason, they have continued to fight 
Communist aggression and domination 
these many years. 


I Am Freedom’s Soldier 
HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, within 
a week, many fine young men and women 
will arrive in Washington to participate 
in a contest well known and respected by 
every American. 

Each year the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and its ladies 
auxiliary conducts a Voice of Democracy 
contest. 

This year over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest, competing 
for the five scholarships which are 
awarded. 

The contest theme this year was 
“Freedom’s Challenge.” 

In this time of consternation and 
strife, both at home and abroad, the 
challenge of freedom is being sorely 
tested. 

The outcome of this challenge will be 
determined by such men as Kent Hall, 
of Gillette, Wyo., our State’s winning 
contestant. 

I am very proud to share with you this 
young man’s conception of “Freedom’s 
Challenge,” as follows: 

I Am FREEDOM’s SOLDIER 

I am freedom’s soldier. I have no name, 
rather, I have a cause. My cause is freedom. 
Long have I fought for freedom, and great 
has been the blood I have shed, but I am 
freedom’s soldier, and freedom does not 
come easy. 

Early in my life, my heart and mind 
were burdened with oppression. Sad was I, 
when the English were my masters. I watched 
with tears, the injustices suffered by my 
friends ...And then I listened—I heard 
the words of Patrick Henry and read of the 
deeds of Samuel Adams—I soon knew my 
cause, and the price I would have to pay. I 
fought at Trenton and I fought at Princeton. 
I killed many—and saw many killed. My feet 
and hands froze at Valley Forge, but I per- 
severed—for I know my life was not my 
own. I left my blood at Saratoga—but I 
would not die. I walked many long, tiresome 
miles, but I knew I could not stop. At York- 
town, my dreams were realized—for freedom 
was born, Harsh was the suffering I en- 
dured, and harsh was the sadness I felt— 
but I am freedom’s soldier, and freedom 
does not come easy. 

As I grew older, I watched with anxiety 
the actions of others throughout the world. 
I listened with despair to the words of Hit- 
ler and his kind, I learned with sadness the 
fate of Denmark and of Norway at the hands 
of oppression. I realized my cause was being 
threatened—and I knew again, I would have 
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to fight. I fought at Guadalcanal, in the 
ominous jungle heat. I saw great suffering 
and watched as many died for my cause... 
I watched at the Battle of the Bulge, as my 
friends dropped like flies. But when I saw 
my flag being raised on Iwo Jima—tI gained 
new hope. I knew I must go on. And I did go 
on—on to the beaches of Okinawa, where I 
fought for freedom. I fought in the Philip- 
pines and I fought in the Marianas—and I 
soon knew that freedom would not die, that 
freedom could not die. Many were the tears 
I shed, and great was the blood I lost—but 
I am freedom’s soldier, and freedom does not 
come easy. 

And now I am fighting again. This time in 
Southeast Asia. I sweat during the day and 
I sweat during the night—I sleep with the 
dead and the dying, and my heart cries out 
for the wounded. Again, I have to kill, not for 
myself, but for freedom. And when I grow 
tired—I look to America for support—but 
in America, support is not to be found. In- 
stead, I am criticized and condemned for my 
actions. I remind myself that freedom is 
not just for Americans, but still I grow 
weary. I see new hope when I look down at 
the faces of Vietnamese children—and hear 
their cries of joy upon my sight, but still 
I grow weary. I look again to America—to 
give me something to which I can cling— 
but I see only bittermess and discontent. 
Never before have I had to fight without the 
full support of my countrymen—but now I 
do. I know now, I am on my own, I am not 
fighting for America—nor for South Viet- 
nam—I am fighting for freedom. I am free- 
dom's soldier, but freedom does not come 
easy. 


Vander Jagt’s Views 
HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
part of my remarks today, I include be- 
low my statement at the time Gov. 
George Romney withdrew from the 
Republican presidential race: 

VANDER JAGT’s VIEWS 


Governor George Romney withdrew from 
the Republican presidential race with class, 
courage and conviction. 

The people at large are the real losers. They 
are denied a fundamental right of choice. 

In bowing out of the jungle of national 
politics, George Romney left the Republican 
Party with a challenge to either rally around 
one candidate early in the game or suffer an- 
other agonizing defeat. 

I had the privilege of spending a quiet 
hour with the Governor in his Washington 
hotel suite a few minutes after he made the 
dramatic announcement. 

Along with other Michigan freshmen 
Republican Congressmen, I had the rare op- 
portunity of sharing historic moments with 
Gov. Romney away from the noise and con- 
fusion of the campaign. 

What was said there belongs only in the 
minds and hearts of those who listened with 
deep respect and humility to a dedicated man 
describe, still with strong conviction, the 
righteousness of his cause. 

He talked without bitterness, although he 
had reason to be bitter. He spoke with a 
warm smile, although he had reasons to weep. 
He recalled without anguish, how he had 
been deeply wounded by the rifie-fire of a 
political war. 

Then, with a characteristic flash of deter- 
mination, he pledged to keep fighting the 
good fight on the awesome issues of this 
deeply-troubled time. 
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Gov. Romney told us he is proud to have 
frankly admitted he was “brainwashed” 
about Vietnam by the Administration. As he 
spoke, I thought how important it is for a 
man to realize that he had been brainwashed. 
Beware the man who is unaware that he has 
been given a snow job. 

So, I salute a good loser, a fine and dedi- 
cated American. 


Rx: Fertilizer and Pills 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
familiar with that well-worn admonition, 
“don’t do as I do, do as I say.” This seems 
to have particular application when we 
think about this worldwide problem of 
overpopulation and the assistance which 
our country has provided to countries 
such as India in bringing their explosive 
population growth under control while 
at the same time helping them to im- 
prove their own food-producing capacity. 
Happily, the desperate situation in India 
shows dramatic signs of improving and 
this year they are enjoying an alltime- 
record bumper crop. 

The population crisis in Latin America 
and Asia is also being subjected to a 
frontal attack by various programs of 
“planned parenthood” and for the first 
time in years, food production in under- 
developed countries is moving forward 
faster than child production. 

Strangely, the United States which 
has provided a good deal of the impetus 
for “planned parenthood” in other coun- 
tries around the world, has been rather 
ineffective in combating the same prob- 
lem right here at home. This whole story 
is set forth rather vividly in an editorial 
appearing in the Peoria Journal Star of 
March 4, 1968. I include the editorial 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Rx: FERTILIZER AND PILLS 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

While articulate people wallow in a welter 
of ideologies, the real revolution goes on 
throughout the world almost unnoticed. 

And of all the odd places, this revolution 
seems to have begun in Chiang Kai Shek’s 
Formosa. 

On that over-crowded island, with its vio- 
lent opposition to Communism, the years of 
struggling for a way to survive in the Twen- 
tleth Century brought about what Kipling 
said would never happen—East met West. 

On the little (comparatively speaking) 
island of Formosa the over-whelming prob- 
lem of a truly productive Asian-style agricul- 
ture made its first appearance. 

Today, South Korea is showing similar 
signs of emerging as an effective food pro- 
ducing Asian country as well as making 
strides in industry. 

Malaysia is beginning to prosper. 

But the big breakthrough has come in the 
most hopeless area of all and the biggest 
nation outside of China—India. 

India, inured to centuries of starvation, 
has been the king-pin in the gloomy forecasts 
repeatedly made over the past five years of 
the world out-producing itself in children 
and under-producing in food with horrible 
consequences. 

Two years of drought and disaster in India 
suggested that perhaps the time of crisis was 
coming much faster than realized. 
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But as is so often the case with “trends”, 
the crisis of this sort, in and of itself, 
creates a new condition and a drastic change. 

India, made desperate by two successive 
years of unprecedented failure, amazed the 
experts, Instead of being stubbornly resistant 
to change and faithful to tradition, Indian 
farmers were eager, clamoring, and some- 
times even rioting to obtain modern ma- 
terials and to get scientific farming methods! 

Monsanto made a major contribution, just 
in the business of pursuing its normal ob- 
jectives, and had invested millions in a fer- 
tilizer plant there. Its products were eagerly 
snatched, and the demand exceeds their pro- 
duction capability. 

This year India is enjoying an all-time 
record bumper crop, and everybody (includ- 
ing the Indians) is amazed at the sudden 
“turn of fortune”, and the reversal of their 
situation. 

Japan, which lacks the arable lands, has 
long since turned the corner on productivity 
in the industrial feld, made the most of 
what agriculture it can support, but only 
recently really turned the corner on the rela- 
tionship of these activities to population. 

Japan, amazingly for an Asian nation, 
which once led the others in its “runaway 
population growth”, has leveled off in popu- 
lation and seems “out of danger.” 

The answer there has been, quite simply, 
the wide adoption of “planned parenthood.” 

In the last few years, with the United 
States providing the “pills” and know-how 
involved in different systems of “planned 
parenthood”, and government programs in 
many under-developed countries, the results 
are beginning to be seen. 

For the first time in memory, food pro- 
duction throughout the underdeveloped 
world leaped forward faster. than child 
production! 

In Portugal, and in Latin America, the 
shift is showing itself. 

The hope that has suddenly taken place 
is like a sunrise. 

The unsolvable problems suddenly become 
solvable. 

Asia can escape the age-old scourge of 
starvation, and the other under-developed 
countries can develop fruitful agriculture 
and avoid runaway population problems, 
thereby making genuine economic progress 
possible—and decent living conditions. 

Ironically, while the U.S. provides much 
of the impetus for “planned parenthood” 
throughout so much of the world, as well as 
for the techniques of food production at dra- 
matically higher levels, at home we still find 
our own “War on Poverty” swamped by the 
multiplying numbers of “ADC babies”, and 
the runaway birthrate among the poor which 
so often traps them into permanent poverty. 

The whole world is learning that if a fam- 
ily only has as many kids as it can handle 
and provide attention for and give opportu- 
nities to, poverty and want can be fought 
effectively. 

The whole world but the United States— 
which has led the revolution elsewhere. 

When the day comes that families are of 
such size among American poor that they 
do not drag the parents down, that parents 
can effectively concern themselves with how 
the youngster is doing in school and where 
he goes at night, a great many problems will 
be solved here. 

The parent who is “snowed under” by her 
own fertility is a large part of our problem 
in terms of both poverty and of juvenile 
problems. 

It's about time we learned the lessons we 
have been teaching around the world, and 
applied them more effectively at home. 

Must it wait, as in India, for some years of 
exceptional tragedy, until desperation forces 
people to face such facts? 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
“Freedom’s Challenge” 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and 
it ladies’ auxiliary conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest. I am pleased to call 
my colleagues’ attention to the winning 
speech, Freedom's Challenge,” by my 
constituent, Miss Jo Ann Wagner of 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., as follows: 


The ocean is misty; a small fragment of 
land is visible from the deck. Slipping 
through the water, the boat gains the harbor. 
A thousand pairs of eyes are turned anxi- 
ously, searching. And suddenly they discern 
her emerging through the mist: head held 
high, torch in hand, her eyes smiling: “Wel- 
come to freedom!” 

That statute began almost 200 years ago 
with a handful of genius, a group of men 
who would influence a people, a government, 
and a world. The stone was set, but it took 
191 years of striving to hew this figure. 
Thousands of hands shaped that symbol 
through sunny and foggy weather. With goals 
set high and eyes shining bright, those peo- 
ple fashioned a statue. And today, they place 
that statue in our hands. Now, it is our 
turn to grasp hammer and chisel, to take 
up where they left off; to go on creating and 
renewing that eternal symbol of democracy. 

That symbol of liberty must never be 
dulled but always polished and shining. We 
must temper her form by our prudence and 
respect. Liberty has endured war, pestilence, 
and famine, and came out triumphant. Now 
under our workmanship, she must be 
strengthened by vigilance to keep her free; 
she must be enriched by originality to main- 
tain her inventiveness; and she must be sup- 
ported by patriotism to retain her unity, 

Liberty was erected by individuals working 
together to shape her with principles of in- 
tegrity and mutual cooperation. She gained 
her arms, her feet, her face, and her features 
from the hands of individuals. Lest liberty 
should become dowdy and commonplace from 
apathy, these men chiseled within her the 
opportunity for education; the vital freedom 
of religion, speech, press, and assembly; and 
the privilege of every maker to vote. Today 
Liberty’s eyes are steady, her ears, listening, 
because her sculptors were fearlessly pursu- 
ing truth. This is the continuing challenge 
for the youth of America: to preserve these 
rights and to pursue truth. 

Today as our hands reach out to grasp the 
hammer and to grip the chisel, we must 
realize what responsibilities the use of these 
tools demands of us. Before we can accept 
these tools we must be determined to know, 
love, and serve the United States of America. 

Our hands must reach out with knowl- 
edge—gained by diligent study of the United 
States, its history, its government, and its 
problems today; these same hands must 
grasp the hammer of patriotism—with en- 
thusiastic loyalty to the fundamentals of our 
democratic government, with a willingness 
to vote, to obey her laws, and to respect her 
leaders; and finally, these hands must grip 
the chisel of service—which begins by serv- 
ing the local community and ends by par- 
ticipating in national projects. 

Then and only then have we accepted and 
met the challenge of freedom. 

Then and only then, can we proudly raise 
our eyes to Liberty and say, “This is my coun- 
try, land of the free, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 
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Are We Asleep at the Switch? 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Extensions of Remarks of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I submit an article, 
“Are We Asleep at the Switch?” written 
by Albert G. Hulett, M.D., colonel, U.S. 
Army, retired, and published by the So- 
journers, a national magazine of the 
patriotic Masonic-military society called 
National Sojourners, Inc. 

The purposes and pronouncement are 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, INCORPORATED 
PURPOSES 


The purposes of National Sojourners shall 
be to organize Commissioned Officers and 
Warrant Officers (past and present) of the 
uniformed forces of the United States, who 
are Master Masons, into chapters for the 
promotion of good fellowship among its 
members, for assisting such as may be over- 
taken by adversity or affliction, for culti- 
vating Masonic ideals, for supporting all 
patriotic aims and activities in Masonry, for 
developing true patriotism and American- 
ism throughout the nation, for bringing to- 
gether representatives of the uniformed 
forces of the United States (past and pres- 
ent) in a united effort to further the mili- 
tary needs of national defense, and for op- 
posing any influence whatsoever calculated 
to weaken the national security. 


PRONOUNCEMENT 


National Sojourners believe in God as The 
Supreme Architect of the Universe. 

We hold that political, economic and so- 
cial problems are subsidiary to and ever 
separate from that steadfast belief in God. 

We maintain that God must motivate 
man if present day problems are to be solved 
and we urge active participation in main- 
taining that Government for which our 
forefathers fought. 

Sojourners remember that George Wash- 
ington once said, “When we assumed the 
soldier and we did not lay aside the citizen.” 


ARE WE ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH? 


Did you ever ask yourself, “What is the ac- 
tual purpose in having a government!” I 
just did and then found the answer in the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States which I quote in part: 

“e + + to establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, * * *.” 

To implement this government, the found- 
ers provided for the election of its president 
and vice-president, senators and representa- 
tives, by the ballots of its citizenry, thus es- 
tablishing a democracy in a republic wherein 
determinations are arrived at by majority, or 
plurality, vote, —never by the threats of a 
minority, or by force. And to effectuate the 
provisions and the laws enacted under our 
constitution, they provided police, and other 
law-enforcement officers, courts, juries, 
judges and other necessary officers, and the 
several states then created similar executive, 
legislative and administrative provisions for 
themselves. Until very recently this machin- 
ery worked smoothly and gave us justice, 
domestic tranquility and liberty within our 
borders. Then rabid and riotous minorities 
sprang up, here and there, entirely forgetful 
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of the rights of the majority, and wantonly 
disregardful of public or private property, or 
even of human life. These eruptions were 
not promptly and effectively suppressed but 
rather burned themselves out, leaving mil- 
lions of dollars of destruction behind them 
and the makings for further explosions in the 
future. 

Now we hear utterances which tell us very 
clearly what impends,—did we not already 
perceive it. The rantings of Rapp Brown in 
Baltimore and of Stokley Carmichael in 
Havana, in recent weeks, call for armed rebel- 
lion to crush the Aryan citizens of our coun- 
try, take over their possessions and busi- 
nesses, and thus bring “black power” into 
being. In addition, we now have eruptions 
within the student bodies in colleges and 
high schools, and I fear the end is not yet 
unless effective remedial measures be taken, 
for what looms ahead is chaos,—its nature 
clearly forecasted by present conditions in 
the newly established supposedly democratic 
nations in Africa. Is it not our duty to take 
an active and lending part in meeting this 
challenge to Democracy,—our democracy,— 
when our purposes dedicate us thereto? This 
threat is immediate and counteraction must 
be equally prompt in effectiveness. — — not 
sometime in the distant future. That has 
been, perhaps, our greatest miscalculation in 
our Americanism Planning and Activities. It 
is splendid, of course, to award prizes, or 
citations, or medals, for patriotic activities or 
writings by school or college students, teach- 
ers, professors, or civic leaders, and ROTC 
awards are excellent. Boy and Girl Scouts, 
DeMolay and Rainbow are splendid aids to 
our citizenry in the next generation. But 
many men now begin to apprehend that the 
U.S. won't last long enough for these things 
to bear fruit unless corrective action be 
achieved now. In essence, in the projects we 
have been promoting have we not, like Nero, 
been fiddling whilst Rome burns? 

I am not proposing that we should abandon 
our present activities. Not at all. But I am 
stating my conclusion that we had better get 
busy in promoting what must be done, and 
done speedily, to make certain that our coun- 
try is brought out of its present dangers and 
to continue without them. But that won’t be 
achieved by more of the same things we have 
been doing. It demands more than that. 

One of the very first attainments is a re- 
turn to where we efféctively put a stop to 
class, race, sect, religious, or other partisan 
movements and permit but one movement by 
all Americans, — — where each citizen is 
adjusted individually upon his own merits, 
penalized for his demerits and rewarded for 
his attainments, be he white, black, brown, 
yellow, or any other color, — — where we not 
only talk of but actively promulgate acknowl- 
edgment of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, — — where we realize 
that the result of Modern Education has been 
the spawning of immorality, irreligion and 
crackpotism, —- — where we perceive that 
Modern Penology has merely allowed crimi- 
nality to flourish, — — where we appreciate 
that our presentday concern for the “rights” 
of prisoners and criminals has sacrificed the 
rights of law-abiding citizenry, — — where 
we do that which is found necessary, — what- 
ever it may be, — to make our streets, our 
public buildings, transportation facilities, 
stores and homes once more into safe places 
for our women and children, — and our- 
selves, — to be, — — where we and all other 
Americans take God into our homes, our 
hearts and our lives, rather than confining 
him to empty churches and cathedrals, — — 
where our homes and businesses will no 
longer be robbed wholesale, — — where we 
shall have real honesty in government, in the 
Press, in TV and radio, — — where we 
exemplify in our daily living the admonition 
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to “first remove the mote in thine own eye 
etc. thou goest after that which is in thy 
neighbor’s eye, — — and where we say to 
anyone who wants to alter our Democracy, 
‘go elsewhere if you don’t wish to live under 
our Constitution and Laws, for this is how 
we want them to continue to be, and one of 
the freedoms is that of leaving, if you don’t 
agree with us.“ 

This would mean that you and I, and all 
Sojourners, bury their selfish personal pre- 
occupations to follow in the footsteps of our 
country’s founders, and lead in the endeavor 
to reestablish the goal our constitution enu- 
merates. Yes. This is a tremendous under- 
taking, — vastly larger and harder than those 
smaller projects we have been supporting, ap- 
plauding and rewarding. But, unless we are 
willing to undertake it, let us stop being 
pretentious, let us expunge our Purposes and 
our Society’s Constitution and By-laws, since 
we are just an association of dinner and 
social clubs, composed of military officers and 
Masons who lack the real courage of patriots 
and the insight and dedication of Masons 
which would enable us to be what, for so 
long, we thought we were, or were going to be. 

How shall we proceed? At this moment I 
know not. A suitable agenda can only be 
formulated after adequate consideration of 
all factors contributing to the present dire 
situation. And it can be worthy of adoption 
only if it be the conjoint product of many 
minds, many hearts and many insights. But 
it must be entirely aside from the partisan 
political activity which besets us upon every 
side and nauseates me upon TV and radio 
and in the daily papers,—most of it but the 
pratings of actually little men seeking to 
advance their little lives and to inflate their 
own ego, whilst anesthetizing us with their 
propaganda. It has seemed to me that those 
who conduct our government in Washington 
cannot fail to perceive the present threats 
and what they portend but that they are, 
for reasons unknown, afraid to tell Ameri- 
cans the danger and how serious it truly is. 

Yes, by all means, let us continue to have 
an Americanism Committee and Program, an 
Awards Committee, and all the others, so 
long as they produce anything worthwhile in 
the furtherance of our Purposes. But let us 
inaugurate a Save Democracy in America 
Committee,—call it what you will,—and staff 
it wisely and well, instructing it to lead us 
all in an unending and adequate endeavor to 
propose and advance those changes and pro- 
visions which prove to be essential to the 
successful return of our beloved country to 
what it was when you and I were born— 
what it was when you and I went forth to 
war, upon one or more occasions,—to pre- 
serve it, in company with those tens of 
thousands who did not come back to belong 
to our Society, or any other. 

“Pause for a moment to contemplate the 
excerpt from the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion which is quoted at the start of this 
study, then ponder the attainments I listed 
as our proper primary objectives,—which we 
actually had and enjoyed until very recent 
times; then determine what must be done to 
bring us back to where we were and to where 
we want to be. Then we can set about the 
task, individually and collectively. It will not 
be an easy task,—but will it be easy to watch 
our Republic disintegrate——which it surely 
will do if its purposes are not maintained?— 
And it is not justifying its existence in the 
Eyes of God and mankind unless it does do so. 
These are simple and incontrovertible 
truths.” 

I don’t have many more years to live but 
I would like to see progress along the lines 
I have indicated, ere I am laid away for the 
long sleep.—Albert G. Hulett, M.D. Col. USA- 
Rtd., Past National Commander, Heroes of 
76. 


March 4, 1968 
The “Pueblo” Affair 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

Tue “PUEBLO” AFFAIR 

North Korea’s seizure of the USS Pueblo 
and its 83-man crew in international waters 
off the port of Wonsan last month is a sad 
and humiliating event which casts doubt 
upon the “flexibile response” and “instant 
reaction” capabilities Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara long has claimed he gave 
America’s armed forces all over the world. 

There are a great many unanswered ques- 
tions concerning the piratical act by Com- 
munist patrol boats in the Sea of Japan. But 
one central fact is clear and admitted: No 
help was sped to the lightly armed Pueblo, 
an intelligence gathering ship, from nearby 
U.S. air bases despite the series of communi- 
cations the skipper sent out, over a period 
of more than two hours, describing his plight. 
To say, as the Pentagon has, that the skipper 
did not ask for aid until armed North Ko- 
reans were boarding the Pueblo is no excuse 
for inaction on Washington's part. The 
Pentagon and White House, who usually run 
every last detail in a crisis situation, did not 
order that help be sent; they should have. 
They did not even send instructions to the 
Pueblo. 

Ever since President Kennedy said, in 
effect, that he did not want some platoon 
leader to make a decision which could 
plunge us into World War III, America’s mili- 
tary commanders have been conditioned to 
use the modern marvels of communication 
to check with Washington before acting. The 
expression that a general “can’t blow his 
nose without calling the White House” is 
hyperbole, but it points up the problem. A 
well-known Naval officer recently com- 
mented on the command situation during 
the Gulf of Tonkin crisis of 1964, “Never 
before in the history of military operations, 
have so many directed so few,” he said, in 
a slight alteration of a Churchillian phrase. 

This do of the military man in 
the field implicit in such a fuzzy command 
arrangement, this dead hand of overcentrali- 
zation which has eroded his initiative, imag- 
ination and enthusiastic acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, was particularly hurtful in the 
Pueblo incident. The failure to react rapidly 
to the North Korean aggressions has put 
America’s prestige and reputation for cour- 
age squarely on the line and unless the 
President can get the ship and crew back— 
and soon—both will suffer. 

But this is only one facet of the debacle off 
Wonsan; there is another one which must 
not be forgotten. This is the exposure to 
friend and foe and American citizen alike 
of just how thin U.S. forces are stretched 
to meet our global commitments. McNa- 
mara’s draining of our strength at home and 
around the world in order to fight a limited 
war (of unlimited duration) in Viet Nam has 
robbed us of options for action—the flexible 
response—we had been told we had. It is 
incomprehensible, of course, but reliable 
military sources in W: have been 
telling reporters that the United States had 
only eight warplanes in all of South Korea 
on alert on the day the Pueblo was hijacked. 
All eight were loaded with nuclear weapons 
and could not be sent to aid the ship be- 
cause they would have had to be stripped 
and reloaded with conventional ordnance, it 
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was said, (This raises the question: Were 
we admitting that we could help defend 
en. Korea only by using nuclear weap- 
ons?). 

The U.S. has 50,000 troops in South Korea, 
helping to hold the line against a huge and 
well-armed force in the North. Is U.S. air- 
power at such a low ebb that the President 
and McNamara had to gamble on rushing 
tactical aircraft from Okinawa and Japan to 
support our ground forces there? North Ko- 
rean Communist leaders have been threaten- 
ing loudly of late to unify the peninsula by 
force. They sent a 3l-man commando unit 
across the border last month in an effort— 
happily unsuccessful—to assassinate Presi- 
dent Chung Hee Park of South Korea. These 
straws in the wind failed to impress John- 
son and McNamara, at least not sufficiently 
for them to order the immediate beefing up 
of U.S. air power in South Korea. 

For more than a year, the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee has tried to warn the na- 
tion—and the President—that the weakening 
of U.S. forces around the world, from the 
Seventh Army in Germany and Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean to our forces in Korea, 
and the shattering dislocation of the Strate- 
gic Army Reserve at home, was too high a 
risk on the national security. The obvious 
course to take, in view of the urgent and in- 
creasing demands of the war in Viet Nam, 
was to call up the reserves. This the admin- 
istration declined to do, apparently because 
it regarded such a step as politically un- 
palatable. Now, after the horse is stolen, the 
administration has tried to close the barn 
door with the token callup of 28 air reserve 
units. But the odor still comes through. And 
it will continue to come through until we 
take all the steps needed to rebuild our con- 
ventional military strength outside Viet Nam. 
This means more ships, more aircraft, more 
guns and more men. 

Perhaps with the departure of McNamara 
and the installation of a new Secretary of 
Defense, who doesn’t appear to share the for- 
mer's contention that the American people 
want to be overprotected, the President will 
make the command relationship changes and 
the budget decisions which will better pre- 
pare this country for such crises as the Pueb- 
lo. To speed the process along, we hope the 
Preparedness Subcommittee will hold ex- 
haustive hearings on the Pueblo affair when 
the proper time comes. 


Second Congressional District of Alabama 
Newsletter 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend and colleague 
BILL Dickinson of Alabama’s Second 
Congressional District has put out a 
very informative and interesting news- 
letter this month. 

I believe there are a number of items 
in the newsletter that would be of gen- 
eral interest to our colleagues across the 
country and I place it in the Recorp at 
this time: 

SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 
NEWSLETTER 

Deak Fo.tks: I was among some 480 spe- 
cial guests at a reopening of the Ford 
Theatre in Washington earlier this month 
for a special Republican commemoration of 
the birth of the GOP’s first President. The 
Department of the Interior has bought and 
restored the Ford Theatre exactly as it was 
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the night President Lincoln was shot. The 
honor of providing the Victorian furniture 
as it was in Lincoln’s day fell to a furniture 
manufacturer in Montgomery, where 90 per- 
cent of all the Victorian furniture in the 
U.S. is made, 

MEDICARE 


People 65 and over who passed up their 
first chance to take optional medical insur- 
ance under Medicare now have a second 
chance. They have until April 1 to apply for 
the coverage on their doctor bills, not in- 
cluded in Medicare’s basic insurance for 
hospital expenses. After April 1, the next op- 
portunity to apply will be July 1, 1969. The 
premiums, which now are $3 a month, will 
be increased to $4 on April 1. 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS INCREASE 


Vietnam era and older veterans and de- 
pendents in our Second District are ex- 
pected to receive an increase of $448,450 in 
benefits from the V.A. during the next 12 
months. 

The added payments will go to veterans 
and their widows and children in various 
benefits provided by the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967, 
recently signed by the President. 

A major provision of the new G.I. Bill was 
a cost of living pension increase, For an 
estimated 3,030 of my constituents, this will 
account for nearly $170,610 added benefits. 

As best I can estimate, some 98 eligible 
veterans will receive additional readjust- 
ment assistance amounting to approxi- 
mately $22,810, with the increase in edu- 
cational and training benefits for more than 
989 eligible veterans and dependents total- 
ing some $255,030 in the first year of op- 
eration of the new bill. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS UNFROZEN 


With the freeze on military construction 
projects finally lifted, it now appears that 
two important Second District projects at 
long last are on their way to b 
realities. 

A total of $300,000 has been released for 
construction of much-needed jetties at Per- 
dido Pass in Baldwin County. As the resi- 
dents of the Perdido Pass area know, without 
the jetties the Pass will remain dangerous 
and inconvenient to both commercial fisher- 
men and pleasure craft operators, Construc- 
tion should begin in the Spring. 

Also released was $235,000 for construc- 
tion of an Armed Forces Entrance and Ex- 
amination Station at Gunter AFB, Mont- 
gomery County. The station now being used 
is inadequate to the point of being a dis- 
grace. Bids will be mailed March 20 with 
construction scheduled to begin in late 
April. I have worked for more than two 
years to get both of these projects funded 
and I’m happy to be able to make this an- 
nouncement to you. 


QUESTIONNAIRE COMING YOUR WAY SOON 


My 1968 opinion poll will be in your mail- 
box in the near future, if things go accord- 
ing to schedule at the printer’s. I have put 
together 12 questions dealing with what I 
believe to be the most crucial issues facing 
us today. 

On the front side of the questionnaire, 
which like last year’s will be a computer 
punch-card, will be a voter profile section 
designed to give me a little information 
about you so that I can better serve you. I 
would appreciate it very much if you would 
take just a few moments of your time to 
answer the questions and mail the card 
back to me. 

FOREIGN IMPORT CONTROLS 


American textile workers and the entire 
American Textile Industry are suffering be- 
cause of foreign imports, Cheap foreign 
labor makes it unfair to American plants 
because we pay a minimum wage. As a re- 
sult, American workers’ incomes suffer and 
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in some cases entire plants have had to 
close down. 

I have introduced a bill (H.R. 11912) to 
regulate foreign imports and create a more 
favorable balance for American producers. 
The bill would regulate such foreign im- 
ports as yarn, fabric and apparel. 

Earlier in the year, I also introduced a 
bill to revise the quota-control system on the 
importation of certain meats and meat 
products. This bill would adjust meat quotas 
to be more favorable to American produced 
meat and meat products. 


Fluck Named To Receive Award for Pro- 
tecting Natural Resources 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has maintained 
great interest in conservation it gives me 
great pleasure to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a distinguished honor 
that has been conferred upon Dr. Paul 
H. Fluck, a constituent of mine. Dr. 
Fluck has been selected by Secretary of 
the Interior Udall to be the recipient of 
the annual National Conservation Serv- 
ice Award given by the Department to 
that person who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution in safeguarding our 
natural resources. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no person who more richly de- 
serves the award than Dr. Fluck. As is 
set forth in the story which appeared in 
the February 22 edition of the Beacon, 
Dr. Fluck has lectured to an estimated 
one-half million persons about wildlife 
and related subjects. As founder and ex- 
ecutive director of the Nature Education 
Center at Washington Crossing State 
Park, Dr. Fluck has enriched the lives of 
countless numbers of children and adults. 
I know that you and my colleagues will 
join with me in extending congratula- 
tions to Dr. Fluck on the occasion of his 
award. 

The story from the Beacon is as fol- 
lows: 

FLUCK NAMED To RECEIVE AWARD FOR PRO- 
TECTING NATURAL RESOURCES 

Dr. Paul H. Fluck, Lambertville ophthal- 
mologist and ornithologist has been named 
to receive the annual national Conservation 
Service Award from the Department of the 
Interior. 

Dr. Fluck, age 57, is the founder and ex- 
ecutive director of the Nature Education Cen- 
ter at Washington Crossing State Park, Bucks 
County. 

For most of his private life and more than 
15 years publicly, he has promoted nature 
education and wildlife preservation. 

Sec. of the Interior Stewart L. Udall in- 
formed Dr. Fluck that the award, to be pre- 
sented March 17, was for his “outstanding 
contributions in safeguarding natural re- 
sources.“ 

It will be awarded in ceremonies at the 
Hotel Morris in Morristown when the Inte- 
rior Department unveils its new 30-minute 
film, “The Great Swamp,” a documentary 
about the wildlife refuge in Sussex County. 

When he started the nature center in 
Bucks County, Dr. Fluck’s goal was to de- 
velop a program that would stimulate a life- 
long interest in wildlife conservation for per- 
sons Of all ages. 
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Today it is common to see three genera- 
tions sitting on outdoor benches listening to 
him tell something about the live birds and 
animals that he uses in his lectures. 

Dr. Fluck, who had talked before about 
500,000 persons including an estimated 175,- 
000 school children, has banded about 100,000 
birds. 

Some are caught and banded before his 
lecture and then released in front of the 
spectators. 

Now, about 2,500 lectures later, it’s Dr. 
Fluck's hope the Department of the Interior 
will set up similar staffed nature education 
centers through the National Park system. If 
a decision is ever made to establish the 
centers, Dr. Fluck would like very much to aid 
in the project. 

“There are more than 50-million children 
under 14 and the future of conservation in 
America is in their hands. And I would like 
very much to help them.” 

Dr. Fluck’s interests in nature go beyond 
trying to interest others. He conducts re- 
search into birds’ eyes and disease and is 
a research consultant to the Army biological 
center at Ft. Detrick, Md. 

In 1952 he completed a tour of the entire 
National Park system. He may have been 
the first person to do so. 

Dr. Fluck is one of three winners to re- 
ceive the Interior Department's highest rec- 
ognition. His other major citations include 
the American Motors Conservation Award 
in 1956, the Pennsylvania Garden Club Fed- 
eration in 1958 and the James W. Hand 
Award from the Sussex County conserva- 
tionists in 1966. 

Dr. Fluck has resided and practiced at 73 
North Union Street since shortly after grad- 
uating from Hahnemann Medical College in 
1935. 

The Nature Education Center is provided 
land and a building for its operations from 
the Washington Crossing Park Commission. 
It is a nonprofit organization largely sup- 
ported by funds contributed by more than 
400 members in 20 states. 

Sec. Udall wrote Dr. Fluck: 

“The message you have so effectively de- 
livered at the Washington Crossing Nature 
Education Center has increased the interest 
and participation of thousands of people 
in working toward better wildlife manage- 
ment, 

“While your bird-banding record alone is 
outstanding and provides data of scientific 
value, of even greater value to wildlife is 
the insight you give visitors into natural 
history studies and conservation problems. 

“My deepest thanks for the unstinting 
use of your time, energy, and talents in 
behalf of wildlife conservation, go with this 
award.” 


The Challenge 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
announce that the Virginia winner of 
the Voice of Democracy Contest, spon- 
sored annually by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and its 
ladies’ auxiliary, is a constituent, Miss 
Dorothea Mumm, a student at Holy Cross 
High School in Lynchburg, Va. I in- 
clude the text of Miss Mumm’s speech, 
on which the award was based: 

THE CHALLENGE 
(By Dorothea Mumm, Holy Cross High 
School, Lynchburg, Va.) 

A hush fell over the crowd. The noisy 

clamor ceased as a rhythmic beat of a band 
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filled the air. The people stood at attention 
and sang together the words of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” The good feeling of be- 
ing an American was present in these peo- 
ple’s hearts. This was a fourth of July cele- 
bration marking the birth of freedom in our 
country, the date of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

When the day came to a close, all the 
people went home to forget about that which 
they had witnessed until next year. 

Is this how we display our love for free- 
dom? Something to be taken off when the 
band stops playing and to be put on when 
it strikes up again? 

Freedom is so precious that many died de- 
fending it. If it meant this much to them, 
shouldn’t this make it more important to 
us? 

It is not enough to have a desire for free- 
dom. It takes hard work, determination, and 
intestinal fortitude. Freedom is not a gift— 
but a challenge. How are we to accept this 
challenge? Don't waste time thinking of what 
we are unable to do—get busy and accom- 
plish what we can. There are four steps 
which will enable us to accomplish this goal; 
education, information, enthusiasm, and par- 
ticipation. 

We the youth of today will be tomorrow’s 
leaders. We have to realize the importance 
of a good education. Let us remain in school 
and encourage others to do the same. While 
receiving this education we should keep in- 
formed on current events so we know what 
is going on in the world around us. This 
will make our love for freedom far greater. 
Then we will have enthusiasm! Enthusiasm 
to promote patriotism, to encourage those 
who are defending our country. The display- 
ing of flags on national holidays will show 
others how important and special our free- 
dom is. Love of God then love of country. 

We should participate in community proj- 
ects and organizations in order to see our 
freedom at work. These extracurricular ac- 
tivities provide so much for us and make us 
realize the importance of freedom. 

Live up to our heritage! 

Let Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” echo throughout every gen- 
eration. 

Nathan Hale’s “I only regret that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” remain 
in the hearts of all. 

Fellow citizens, our country is a land of 
rolling hills and wide valleys. Remember 
these words taken from a popular folk song. 


“This land is your land. 
This land is my land. 
This land was made for you and me.” 


Let’s keep it that way! 


Las Vegas Newspaper Will Hold 
Narcotic Seminar 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago several newspaper and mag- 
azine writers authored articles tending 
to picture Las Vegas, Nev., as being noth- 
ing more than a hotbed of gambling, sin, 
crime, and corruption. These articles also 
implied that the residents of Las Vegas 
were not interested in world and na- 
tional affairs. This could not be further 
from the truth. 

Not only in Las Vegas, but throughout 
the State of Nevada, these maligned res- 
idents are not ones to sit by and do noth- 
ing. They believe in meeting problems 
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which concern the welfare of the State 
head on. 

One such problem is the use of nar- 
cotics by teenagers. This is not only a 
problem in Nevada, but nationwide. 

I am extremely proud to inform my 
colleagues that the Las Vegas Sun news- 
paper will conduct an informative and 
comprehensive seminar on drug abuse. I 
commend my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing column by the publisher of the 
Sun, Hank Greenspun. Perhaps other 
civic-minded newspapers will follow suit 
and bring home to the teenagers—and 
their parents—the hazards in the use of 
narcotics: 


[From the Las Vegas Sun, Feb. 25, 1968] 
WHERE I STAND 
(By Hank Greenspun) 

Everyone talks about marijuana but it’s 
the kids who smoke it. 

The problem exists not only in Las Vegas, 
but has vast, far-reaching implications na- 
tionwide. Our sources tell us that in Los 
Angeles high schools it is the rule and not 
the exception. 

Normally parents can’t effectively counter 
the teenage arguments that marijuana is no 
worse than tobacco and alcohol, but there are 
informed experts who can educate us so we 
will have the answers. 

Here at the Sun, we don’t like to use that 
tired old cliche of Mark Twain that everyone 
talks about it but nobody does anything, but 
N would appear to be just what's happen- 
ng. 

We want to do something about the nar- 
cotics situation among our youth. 

All over the country newspapers have been 
going out of business and there must be a 
reason. We believe the newspaper has an ob- 
ligation to the public and a definite function 
to perform. Newspapers are going down the 
drain because they have not performed their 
public responsibility and have lost the con- 
fidence of the reader. 

The Sun is dedicated to public service of 
all kinds. We have tried to inform and edu- 
cate on many matters. We have cooking 
schools, fashion shows, sponsor boys and girls 
athletic events, Youth Forums and at one 
time held a survival training symposium in 
cooperation with civil defense authorities. 

Unlike some of the charitable organizations 
we don’t take 20 per cent off the top for ex- 
penses. Everything is free and all we charge 
is 10 cents for a newspaper. This is still the 
best buy you can make in a lifetime—espe- 
cially in these times of inflation. 

In analyzing what project we should spon- 
sor this spring, we decided the most pressing 
burden on society is the growing menace of 
drug addiction. 

Perhaps you wouldn't call it an addiction— 
but it’s certainly a fad in some way. Each 
generation has its form of faddish insanity. 
In mine it was bootleg alcohol. I was one of 
those who, like Frank Merriwell, stayed away 
from bootleg liquor—also cigarettes—and 
girls almost. 

Every generation has its own form of in- 
sanity, but this is much more insidious than 
swallowing goldfish or seeing how many per- 
sons you can get into a telephone booth. 

It’s not only marijuana but all forms of 
drugs that’s blowing young minds. Youth is 
turning to drugs to escape reality. We know 
the war is causing a lot of this and the 
threat of nuclear devastation hanging over 
their heads, Add to this the irresponsible at- 
titude of public officials and government 
leaders who keep bringing our nation to 
the brink with the bomb. It is enough to 
blow the mind of most adults let alone im- 
pressionable, sensitive kids. 

So the Sun has decided to hold a sem- 
inar which will probably run three days. It 
will be held in April at the Convention Cen- 
ter and we are bringing in leading authori- 
ties from all walks of life. 
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The affair will cover all forms of drug abuse 
including prescription drugs in the home, 
hazards of self-medication, and present day 
problems of drug abuse and the impact on 
a community. 

A problem of such scope requires the co- 
operation of many sincere citizens and the 
backing of informed officials. Assisting the 
Sun will be members of the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Clark County School Ad- 
ministration and committees composed of 
local, civil leaders and parents. 

The public will be invited to attend and 
even if they won’t turn out for this pro- 
gram at least we have tried because no one 
is more aware of this ever increasing menace 
to our country than this newspaper. 

We are especially interested in the effect 
of drug usage on our youth and just how 
widespread it is. We don’t sensationalize and 
scandalize just for headlines. We try to ex- 
plain the good things our kids do, but we 
can't hide our heads in the sand either. 
There is an increase in the use of drugs of 
all kinds both among adults and teen-agers. 
In our reporting of the situation we also 
want to offer some constructive education for 
those who are afflicted or who might become 
addicted, 

If more newspapers around the country 
worked with their readers as the Sun works 
with the community here on all these prob- 
lems maybe a solution could be found. 

At any rate we are going to try by pre- 
senting the most informative and compre- 
hensive seminar on drug abuse ever sched- 
uled for this area. 


College Park GI Dies in Vietnam 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp5c. Paul R. Anzelone, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age and honor the memory of this fine 
young man by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

COLLEGE Park GI DIES IN VieTNAM—PAUL R. 
ANZELONE, 20, Was SHOT DOWN IN HELICOPTER 


COLLEGE Pank, MD., February 28.—A heli- 
copter crew chief from College Park was 
killed February 9 when his craft was shot 
down and crashed in flames during & combat 
mission in Vietnam, the Defense Department 
announced today. 

He was Spec. 5 Paul R. Anzelone, 20, a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Anzelone, of 4915 
Blackfoot road, College Park. 

His father said today that Specialist An- 
zelone was chief of a helicopter crew that 
often ferried supplies to points along the 
Cambodian border and also frequently car- 
ried South Vietnamese troops to combat or 
search locations in rice paddies in the morn- 
ing and returned to pick them up at night. 

Mr, Anzelone said his son’s craft was last 
seen by other friendly troops as it burned to 
the ground, and the Army listed Specialist 
Anzelone as missing in action until yester- 
day, when a telegram arrived changing the 
listing to killed in action. 

Specialist Anzelone enlisted in the Army 
in July, 1966, and was sent to Vietnam in 
March, 1967, as a helicopter mechanic, 

He volunteered to serve as a crew chief 
and was reassigned three months after his 
arrival in Vietnam. 

A 1965 graduate of High Point High School, 
in Beltsville, Md., Specialist Anzelone had 
worked in the shop of a sheet metal firm in 
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Landover, Md., for a year after graduation 
before enlisting in the Army. 

Survivors include, besides the parents, a 
brother, Ronald Anzelone, 24, of Landover, 
and a sister, Catherine Anzelone, 19, of Col- 
lege Park. 


Support for Reevaluation of Vietnam 
Strategy 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the administration should review 
and thoroughly reevaluate its strategy 
in Vietnam before making a decision to 
increase our military involvement there. 

This was the thrust of an editorial in 
the February 29 edition ot the Pittsburgh 
Press. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert the editorial at this point in the 
RecorD and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

FIGHT SMARTER, Not HARDER 

“The entire situation in Vietnam” was re- 
portedly the topic of the two-hour confer- 
ence yesterday between President Johnson 
and Gen. Earle Wheeler, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is just back from 
a quick trip there. But the nub probably was 
how many more troops General Westmore- 
land requested, and how many should he get? 

Simultaneously Sen. John C. Stennis, 
chairman of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, who often presages eventualities, 
said the United States must reconsider its 
present “restricted warfare” formula. He 
cited our “off limits” treatment of Haiphong 
port in the air war, and our ban on ground 
operations in North Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia 


Maybe the President will decide on more 
troops and a freer rein for American com- 
manders, We will have to wait and see what 
is proposed. But for the time being it seems 
that what is needed is not a bigger war or a 
wider war, but a smarter war. 

The war is not small now—not with 500,000 
U.S. troops in Vietnam. We are asking our- 
selves, are we doing enough? We ought also 
ask, why haven’t we done better with what 
we have? 

Admittedly it is hindsight, but the U.S. 
might have paid real attention—not just lip 
service—to the proposition that the Vietnam 
war is basically political; that is, it is about 
and for the people of South Vietnam, not 
the terrain. 

If the U.S. had acted on that basis, our 
strategy would be aimed at providing secu- 
rity for townspeople, involving them in local 
affairs, developing local militias for self-de- 
fense, winning popular support for the Saigon 
government—then extending these safe areas 
into the countryside like a spreading “oil 
spot,” as the plan called it. 

If this had happened, the recent Viet Cong 
attacks on so many cities and towns prob- 
ably would not have been so surprising or 
destructive. 

Instead, however, we decided to fight a 
war of attrition, to search for and destroy 
Communist bases and main force troops, who 
largely stayed in unpopulated, remote areas. 

We have inflicted heavy casualties but we 
have scattered our forces in the process, and, 
as Senator Stennis put it, “. . . we are con- 
fronting an enemy with more military skill, 
more determination, more fight and far more 
resources than we had heretofore realized.” 

Whether or not the President sends more 
troops, we are still going to have to see— 
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some day—that townspeople and villagers are 
secure, that they participate in their own 
affairs, help defend themselves, have a sense 
of partnership with the government. 

If we are true to our aims in Vietnam, we 
cannot leave until those things are done. Why 
not start seriously on them now? Even if it 
means revising our strategy. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
the attention of the House the text of a 
speech by a Minot, N. Dak., high school 
student, Robert Umland, on “Freedom’s 
Challenge.” He was selected as the North 
Dakota winner in a national contest 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and its ladies’ 
auxiliary. 

This year more than 400,000 high 
school students across the Nation com- 
peted for the five scholarships which 
are awarded as top prizes. First prize is 
a $5,000 scholarship, second $3,500, third 
$2,500, fourth $1,500, and fifth $1,000. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., for 
the final judging as a guest of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. They will attend 
the VFW annual congressional dinner 
the Sheraton Park Hotel, March 12, 

968. 

The VFW is making an important 
contribution to the Nation and especially 
to its youth through this nationwide 
competition. The challenge to freedom 
is a continuing one. I believe Robert Um- 
land effectively makes this point in his 
prizewinning speech: 

FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 

(By Robert Umland) 

“Two roads diverged in a yellow road 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 
Then took the other as just as fair 
And having perhaps the better claim 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear.” 


So wrote Robert Frost, a true lover of lib- 
erty and certainly a skilled observer of the 
American scene. The situation he relates is 
similar to the development of democracy in 
the United States, A grave decision was then 
being made between the roads of freedom 
and tyranny. The spirit of individualism, the 
sense of ownership, the eagerness to partici- 
pate in political decisions that property was 
giving to growing numbers of Americans, lay 
dormant in Europe and the rest of the world. 
There the ranks of the educated were closed, 
debates went on in salons, political discus- 
sions often ignored the debates, and resist- 
ance was treated as sedition. After England 
conquered the world with her ships and men, 
American Constitutionalism, American in- 
dustrialism, American liberalism captured 
the imagination and energies of the world. 

Is this American system of federal and rep- 
resentative government to endure through 
the ages and to be used as a model for a world 
union intended to maintain peace among the 
nations? Or is it to perish from the earth, 
giving place to a centralized despotism or a 
mew feudalism everywhere, even in the 
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United States? In answering this, we must 
remember that the loss of freedom is not the 
accident of history, but rather the folly of 
man, 

Taking into consideration all of the gen- 
erations born since the beginning of time, 
it seems quite evident that our generation 
is the most privileged one. In a very real 
way we are the ones of whom Wordsworth 
talked when he said: “Youth to whom so 
much was given, so much of earth and so 
much of heaven.” To be sure, in ways our 
time is a frightening one, full of threats 
and fears both imaginary and real, but it 
is also a challenging one, because in every 
sense we are prepared to do more for man- 
kind than any previous generation. We real- 
ize that with our privileges goes the one 
main responsibility of keeping our inherit- 
ance intact for future generations. 

All democracies represent the individual. 
If we wish to keep the individuality and 
the rights our constitution grants us, we 
can not let that fighting Yankee spirit of 
1776 die. We must serve the ideals of liberty 
by sharing its gifts with the world. But 
first we must show the world the true worth 
of democracy. We must all have a spirit of 
brotherhood, tolerance, and respect for our 
fellowman. The law must be taken into our 
hearts rather than into our hands if we are 
to survive as a civilized nation. Each one of 
us truly speaks for freedom. 

The challenge today then is for us to 
maintain our independence by accepting our 
responsibilities to America and the rest of 
the world. If we try to shake off the chains 
of sectarianism, factionalism, and partisan- 
ship that sometimes encumber us, shall we 
begin our civic education in the American 
system simply by reading the pages of the 
morning newspaper? 

A continuation of dependency on the 
State is a course entreating little fortitude 
and no imagination. Such was the road taken 
by Greece and Rome, and their experience 
is clear to see. A return of self-reliance and 
independence is exceedingly difficult. But as 
Robert Frost concluded: 

“Two roads diverged in a woods, and I— 

I took the one less traveled by, 

and that has made all the difference.” 


Morocco’s National Day 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the national day of an his- 
toric friend of the United States, 
Morocco. 

The mutual respect which has existed 
between our country and Morocco dates 
from the time of our own revolution. 
It has continued over the years withort 
interruption, and is signified today by 
the very able and distinguished repre- 
sentative of His Majesty King Hassan 
II, His Excellency Ahmed Osman and 
his wife, Her Royal Highness Princess 
Lalla Nezha, the King’s sister. 

By sending the able ambassador and 
his wife, King Hussan has indicated 
once again the importance which he 
attributes to relations with the United 
States of America and his desire to 
further strengthen these bonds of 
friendship and cooperation. From their 
arrival here in Washington, Ambassa- 
dor Ahmed and Princess Lalla have 
demonstrated their own country’s 
friendship toward the United States. 
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We have every reason to believe that 
the relations between our country and 
the Kingdom of Morocco, our true 
friend in Africa, will continue as they 
have in the past. To all our friends 
from Mocorro, please accept our very 
best wishes on your National Day. 


Military Judgment Must Prevail 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 


CoMMUNIST THREAT WILL SPREAD: MILITARY 
JUDGMENT MUST PREVAIL 


As the war in Vietmam reaches a new 
intensity and attention-focusing bitterness, 
Americans cannot afford to lose sight of a 
larger vista. 

That vista was summed well by two retired 
military commanders this week in Borrego 
Springs. Said Adm. Arleigh Burke, USN, ret., 
former chief of Naval operations, and famous 
for his leadership in the Pacific during 
World War I: 

“Vietnam is not the last aggression the 
Communists are going to try to make. They 
will try again 

And Gen, Ira Eaker, USAF, ret., legendary 
8th Air Force commander in World War II, 
underlined how woefully inadequate is the 
Official will to win of the United States of 
America—also its preparation for the ag- 
gression beyond Vietnam by Communists. 

Gen. Eaker is firm in his belief that the 
military man in Vietnam is a professional 
who has no equal. In the past, he noted cor- 
rectly, American wars have been won by 
“amateurs” commanded by professional— 
Reserves led by regular officers. 

Ironically, in the current United States 
defense against world communism, of which 
Vietnam is but one deadly symptom, the best 
professional military men are led, he said, 
by “amateurs” in the highest civilian admin- 
istrative levels. 

Speaking from the great depth of his own 
professional military experience, the general 
found it galling indeed to realize the Pen- 
tagon and higher “amateurs” in civilian 
clothing also dictate obsolete hardware for 
the armed forces. But they drive 1968 cars 
to their offices, he noted wryly. 

Not too strangely, a similar view is held 
by one of the nation’s most qualified civilians 
on the needs of the military and its role in 
our national interests. 

Said Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, Democrat of 
South Carolina, “I, think it is time the 
strategy for fighting in... Vietnam re- 
flected in a far greater degree the device of 
those men who have led the nation to vic- 
tory in other wars . . and less advice from 
the uninformed, untried and unproven in- 
visible civilians hidden in a warm and com- 
fortable foxhole in Washington, D.C. 

“Probably no war in our history has been 
more poorly managed from a civilian view- 
point.” 

What is the advice of two of the men who 
have helped lead the nation to victory against 
difficult odds? 

Says Gen. Eaker: Make the war unprofit- 
able for the Communists in Vietnam, Make 
the defenses strong and modern so none will 
dare challenge them. 

Say Adm. Burke: “Let us not mislead the 
Communists, or the rest of the world, or even 
ourselves. Let us make it clear. We intend 
to remain a powerful, respected nation. We 
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intend to have a big hand in influencing 
events in the world.” 

“Making it clear” is not strong, determined 
talk and weak follow-through. Vacillation 
does not build power or respect. 

And the only infiuence the United States 
should seek to build is a force that supports 
freedom and self determination, ours and 
others’. Appeasement of communism does 
not do this. 


The Supreme Court Has Exceeded Its 
Authority 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
every American has now felt the effect of 
the force “orders” legislated by the 9 un- 
elected members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

No constitutional authority exists for 
the Supreme Court to strike down any 
legislative enactment by finding the law 
of the people’s elected representatives 
unconstitutional and in lieu thereof sub- 
stitute their laws—nor does the Constitu- 
tion read that the Constitution says what 
the Supreme Court says it does, nor that 
the Supreme Court is the law of the land. 

Judges honor-sworn to “preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution” 
have built their authority—case by 
case—to advance their powers from “in- 
terpretation” to legislation. 

The “runaway Court” is challenging 
the very foundation of our Republic and 
is abolishing inalienable rights which 
were endowed all men by their Creator— 
not by sufferance at the order of the 
Supreme Court. 

The second paragraph of the Declara- 
tion of Independence again becomes 
applicable: 

That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall 


seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. 


There is nothing wrong with the U.S. 
Constitution nor with representative 
government. The wrong is with the 
threatened destruction of our Constitu- 
tion by the U.S. Supreme Court, 

If we acknowledge that the power of 
Government belongs, of right, to the 
people themselves, then we must ac- 
knowledge that it is up to the people to 
ratify or reject dissident, corrupt, and 
destructive judges. 

To these ends, I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 1094 to give the 
citizens of the United States the right 
to a vote to recall Supreme Court Judges. 
The mechanics are simple: Whenever 1 
percent of the registered voters of the 
50 States feel aggrieved at the conduct, 
morals, or anticonstitutional decisions 
of any one or multiple of the Justices 
and sign petitions for recall, the name 
of that Justice or those Justices must 
be placed on the ballot at the next 
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congressional election, and submitted 
to the people’s vote to decide whether 
or not the Justice has the public’s con- 
fidence. If the Justice loses the election 
he is then removed from office and can- 
not again be appointed to the Court. 

This is in line with the so-called re- 
form provisions of the Missouri plan 
for removal of appointed State judges 
and comes closest to the philosophy of 
the Supreme Court in its talk of democ- 
racy and the guaranteed right to vote. 

If the Supreme Court Justices are 
cognizant of their threat to our country 
and are sincere in their own talk of 
democracy and the guaranteed right to 
vote, then we should expect the Supreme 
Court Justices to support and endorse 
this bill. 

I include House Joint Resolution 
1094 and the article, “Has the Supreme 
Court Exceeded Its Powers?” from the 
November 1967 American Legion mag- 
azine following my remarks: 

H.J. Res. 1094 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the approval of Justices of the 

Supreme Court 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Whenever 1 per centum of the 
voters qualified to vote for Representatives 
to the Congress in each of fifty States, or 
whenever the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, petition for the removal of a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the question of whether such Justice should 
be removed from office shall be placed on the 
ballot in each of the States at the time of 
the next election of Representatives to the 
Congress occurring more than one month 
after the voters in the requisite number of 
States or the legislatures of the requisite 
number of States, as the case may be, have 
approved petitions. A Justice may be re- 
moved from office by a majority of the voters 
voting in such election. 

“Sec. 2. A Justice removed from office un- 
der section 1 of this article may not be re- 
appointed to the Supreme Court, but may 
hold any other office to which he is other- 
wise eligible. 

“Sec. 3. Petitions by voters and by the leg- 
islatures of the States shall be valid until 
the death of a Justice; but a petition sub- 
mitted by a legislature may be withdrawn 
at.any time until the requisite number of leg- 
islatures have approved such petitions.” 


[From the American Legion magazine, 
November 1967] 
Has THE SUPREME COURT EXCEEDED ITs 
POWERS? 

(Nor. While extremists call for the im- 
peachment of the Chief Justice, even cool 
legal scholars warn that the Supreme Court 
leading the nation to trouble. Here’s a short 
outline of the case against the Court.) 

(By Newton Fulbright) 

This year, as last year, The American Le- 
gion National Convention called on Congress 
to “restore the constitutional balance of 
power” of the U.S. Government through leg- 
islation that would limit or preempt the au- 
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thority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in one or more of several specific areas. 

In Resolution No. 28, the 1967 Legion Con- 
vention made it clear that, in the opinion of 
the delegates, the Supreme Court, under the 

of interpreting the law, has busied 
itself writing new law and controlling its 
enforcement, thus usurping the power of the 
Congress and the Executive. 

Some specific complaints were spelled out 
by the Legion delegates. They dealt with 
usurpation of power in general and with 
Supreme Court decisions that “weaken” or 
“emasculate” laws that are essential to the 
security of the nation and to procedures that 
are followed by law enforcement agencies in 
their pursuit of crime and criminals. 

The Legion’s 2,960 delegates did not fancy 
that it would be an easy job to put the 
three branches of the government back in 
balance. They asked Congress to hold pub- 
lic hearings to “ascertain the feasibility” 
of simple legislation to restrict the Supreme 
Court. Should that not prove feasible, they 
endorsed the prospect of one or more amend- 
ments to the Constitution to “reassert the 
supremacy of in legislative mat- 
ters,” in terms that “cannot be misconstrued 
or ignored.” 

There is nothing simple about critiques of 
the Supreme Court. There is nothing simple 
about defining what its powers are or are 
not. Nor is it easy to change either the Court 
itself or its habits. 

Attempts to discuss the Court and its 
proper role may become bogged down in old 
myths that the Court is sacrosanct, and 
bogged down even more by confusing the 
merits of a matter before the Court with 
the entirely separate question of the pro- 


priety of the Court as the body to handle 


it at all, or of the way it chooses to handle it. 

To challenge the Court at all, one must 
first dispose of the question of whether it is 
sacrosanct. 

There is no point discussing anything 
touching on the Supreme Court if one must 
start with the notion that the Court is above 
criticism, change or restriction. It was Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes who said that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
“what the Supreme Court says it is.” If this 
is literally true, then the Court is superior 
even to the Constitution. It is then beyond 
the reach of either the people or the law 
until such time as the present government 
of the United States is abolished and a new 
one created. Anything else would be a waste 
of breath. 

But it is not literally true that the Con- 
stitution is what the Court says it is. The 
Supreme Court earned the right to interpret 
the Constitution with a fairly free hand over 
Many years in which, by and large, it exer- 
cised such self-restraint that the people con- 
sented to it—a restraint which some great 
legal minds claim the present Court has 
abandoned, Without that consent, the Court 
is the weakest, not the strongest, branch of 
the government. It is only nine men, The 
people, and Presidents, in years past, have 
defied the Court, restricted the Court and 
criticized it. For example, after the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted as one package in the Bill of Rights, 
the 11th Amendment, adopted in 1795, barred 
all federal courts, including the Supreme 
Court, from jurisdiction in cases in which a 
citizen sues a state. The llth Amendment 
was written and ratified as a rebuke to the 
Supreme Court. 

In the 1830’s Andrew Jackson, as President, 
is credited with having said that Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall “has made his decision, 
now let him enforce it.” That decision in- 
volved missionaries to the Cherokee Indians 
in Georgia. It would never have been en- 
forced had not the next elected Governor of 
Georgia chosen to abide by it. 

In his first inaugural address Abraham 
Lincoln upbraided the Supreme Court for 
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the Dred Scott decision which, in effect, ad- 
mitted slavery to the territories from which 
the founding fathers, including authors of 
the Constitution, had excluded it, Lincoln 
accused the Court, under Chief Justice 
Taney, of overstepping its powers then and 
of helping bring on the Civil War through 
that decision. One should not overlook the 
fact that the people—not the Court—an- 
nulled the Dred Scott decision by waging war 
and by amending the Constitution after the 
war. The nine justices could only abide by 
the outcome. 

These events, quite apart from the issues 
involved, demonstrate that the Court has 
never been sacrosanct, that it is not superior 
to the Constitution or the people, that it 
rules on the Constitution only with the con- 
sent of the people. (As an aside, these ex- 
amples also illustrate in part the dangers of 
an irresponsible or overambitious Court. It 
is so difficult to curb the Court that when 
the people or the Executive become im- 
patient with if, they may assert themselves 
through extreme measures.) 

The Court is not, then, above criticism or 
control. Yet before one can freely debate the 
Court’s role today there still remains the 
hurdle of separating questions before the 
Court from the Court’s role in handling 
them. 

If the Supreme Court today is as ar- 
rogantly exceeding its powers as many claim 
that it is, it owes its success in part to the 
divisive effect of the issues on which it has 
handed down its most controversial deci- 
sions. Those who agree with its far-reaching 
decisions are as apt to support the Court, 
without respect to questions involving the 
Court, as some of an earlier generation ap- 
proved of Mussolini for making the trains 
run on time. Those who would criticize the 
Court find themselves having to take stands, 
perhaps unwillingly, on side issues. There is 
little question that the Court reached 
around the barn, and nakedly wrote new law, 
in its basic school desegregation decision— 
trampling on both the Congress and the 
states. But a jurist who is shocked at the 
non-judicial nature of the decision and the 
obvious writing of basic law by the justices 
may find himself tarred as a segregationist if 
he speaks out. 

Yet the first school decision was soon a 
platform on which the Court would stand 
to claim more unrestrained powers for itself. 
Until the days of the present Court it had 
been traditional that the Supreme Court 
literally rules on the case before it, not the 
whole question as it may apply to other 
cases. It has been an assumption—and a 
reasonable one—that a different case on the 
same question might be ruled on differently, 
but that by and large a decision in one case 
would indicate how similar ones would go. 
Under this tradition the Court was spared 
accusations of reaching for power. It did not 
literally claim to write fixed and frozen rules 
to the last comma and period, as lawmakers 
attempt to do in their very different role. 

But within a few years of the first major 
school desegregation decision the modern 
Court threw off all pretense that it tries one 
case at a time, or that it does not consider 
itself a legislative body. In a follow-up school 
case, Cooper vs. Aaron, it said: “. . the in- 
terpretation of the 14th Amendment... 
enunciated by this Court, is the supreme law 
of the land. . . binding on the States. 

This remarkable admission is tantamount 
to the plainer language “This Court, alone, 
has recently amended the Constitution.” 
Gone is all pretense that in the first school 
case only that case was decided. The Con- 
stitution limits “supreme law” to (1) itself, 
(2) laws passed "in pursuance” of it, and (3) 
treaties, It remained for the modern Court to 
claim that it, too, writes supreme law. 

The Legion’s 1967 resolution is no more 
than a mirror of a very broad reaction in the 
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land against the present Court. Off at one 
extreme are those who erect billboards call- 
ing for the impeachment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. But cooler heads, the scholars 
of the law, are also disturbed. If all of the 
complaints against the present Court are to 
be wrapped up in one blanket indictment it 
is that the Court quite often second-guesses 
not the legality of what Congress does (a 
traditional right) but the wisdom of Con- 
gressional acts, which is not its business. The 
all-embracing charge is that the Court has 
its own social theories, and since Congress 
doesn’t enact them into law, the Court does 
it on its own, merely pretending that each 
new law that it writes is a valid interpreta- 
tion of an actual law. 

The charge is extremely serious. If a board 
of justices appointed for life during “good 
behavior,” not answerable to the people at 
the polls as the President and Congress are, 
is to originate “supreme law,” it then in- 
dulges in a form of tyranny that defies our 
basic concept of government by the people. 

Many noted legal authorities have added 
particulars to the basic fault found with the 
present Court. Some of these are: 

The Court is doing imperfect work by 
running a sort of legal production line, ac- 
cepting cases and grinding out decisions in 
haste to step up the scale of its social law- 
making. 

A series of Presidents has maintained a 
Court majority that is amenable to writing 
decisions in support of vote-getting political 
platforms, and a majority of the justices has 
accepted the political role on which the ap- 
pointments were based. In this process, more 
able jurists were by-passed. 

The modern Court has focused its atten- 
tion on the matter of equal rights and pro- 
tection for citizens to the exclusion of other 
important aspects of our society. While the 
protection of the rights of citizens under the 
Constitution is an important function of the 
Court, the Court has (a) reached beyond the 
Constitution in its legislative zeal to create 
rights rather than protect them, and has 
(b) sacrificed other considerations in the 
process. The clearest examples lie in the 
charge that the problems of law-enforcement 
have been ignored in the Court’s zeal to 
“overprotect” persons accused of crime, and 
that the Court strains to protect Communists 
as “citizens” while blinding itself to what 
they are up to. 

The Court has hamstrung the power of 
the state and federal governments to pro- 
tect themselves from internal subversion. 

In many cases the Court has clearly writ- 
ten decisions to achieve results desired by 
it, which is the very essence of lawmaking 
and no part of judicial interpretation. 

The Court has exceeded all reason in 
meddling in the internal politics of the 
states, an area closed to all three branches 
= the federal government in the Constitu- 

on. 

Finally (a charge viewed with most con- 
cern by those who understand the law and 
judiciary the best) the Court has shown an 
alarming lack of restraint. 

Legal scholars who voice these conclusions 
see enormous dangers in them for the coun- 
try, and the same dangers are sensed by 
many of the people who, though unversed 
in law, attribute to the Court a good share 
of the growing instability in the nation. 

With mobs taking over in the larger cities, 
with the police helpless and mayors and gov- 
ernors forced to call on the Army to restore 
order, popular reaction against the Court 
has increased. By “coddling” criminals and 
granting immunity to Communists to carry 
on their agitation; by disrupting legislative 
elective processes to conform to the reappor- 
tionment rulings in state elections; by de- 
nial of prayer in the schools, the Supreme 
Court is blamed emotionally for conditions 
of near anarchy that seem to threaten the 
pattern of American society. 
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But what of the non-emotional comments 
of legal scholars? 

Rene A. Wormser, New York attorney, 
scholar and author of “The Story of the Law 
and the Men Who Made It—From the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present,” is one of those 
who believes that the Supreme Court, in 
much of its recent majority opinion, has 
erred broadly in appearing to abandon the 
role of interpreter of the law for that of 
social reformer. Mr. Wormser believes the 
criteria of a judge to be restraint and hu- 
mility. These attributes have largely been 
lost sight of, he believes, since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in 1936, undertook to enlarge the 
Court in order to defeat the “nine old men” 
who had blocked New Deal efforts to expand 
the powers of the federal government. Balked 
by Congress in his efforts to “pack” the 
Court, the former President resorted to 
naming only known “liberals” to the bench 
when vacancies arose. Mr. Wormser believes 
that the competence and dignity of the 
Court suffered severely and has continued to 
suffer from a process that puts politics above 
ability. 

“Why,” he asks, “was not Judge Learned 
Hand named to the Court? Or Judge Harold 
R. Medina? Outstanding men, both of 
them—as was Roscoe Pound, former Dean 
of the Harvard Law School, an outstanding 
authority on American jurisprudence. Why 
wasn't Dean Pound ever named to the 
Court?” 

His question is an indictment of a climate 
that places politics above scholarship and 
party above character and sobriety. 

The late Justice Felix Frankfurter, toward 
the end of his career on the Court, found 
himself more and more at odds with his 
“liberal” associates. 

“It is not the business of this Court to 
pronounce policy,” he said in 1958. Self- 
restraint is of the essence of the judicial 
oath, for the Constitution has not author- 
ized the judges to sit in judgment on the 
wisdom of what Congress and the executive 
branch do,” 

Professor Henry M. Hart, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School, said a year later: 

“It has to be said that too many of the 
Court’s opinions are about what one would 
expect could be written in 24 hours,... Few 
of the Court’s opinions—far too few—genu- 
inely illuminate the area of the law with 
which they deal.” 

Chief Justices of the Court, from Charles 
Evans Hughes through Harlan Fiske Stone 
to the late Fred M. Vinson, had voiced a 
philosophy of “judicial restraint.” But Chief 
Justice Warren, who succeeded Vinson, joined 
the “liberal” members in pursuit of what 
critics of the Court call “judicial activism.” 
Of this, Harvard Law Dean Erwin N. Griswold 
said in 1960 that the law and the public are 
poorly served when the Court judges a case to 
bring on a result it seeks. 

Professor Philip B. Kurland, of the Chicago 
University Law School, listed four criticisms 
of the Court in 1964. First, in its concern 
with “equality” it cares less than earlier Su- 
preme Courts did for “due process of law.” 
Second, its reach for power divides and con- 
fuses the federal system. By assuming the role 
of a second rulemaker (Congress being the 
first) uniformity in lawmaking is giving way 
to a confused diversity. Third, the Court is 
building its own power at “the expense of 
the power of the other branches of govern- 
ment, national and state.” Fourth, there is 
an “absence of a workmanlike product, an 
absence of right quality” in Court decisions. 

But some of the most forceful criticisms 
of the Court have been voiced within the 
Court itself, in the minority opinions of dis- 
senting Justices. Former Justice Robert H. 
Jackson assailed the majority opinion penned 
by Chief Justice Warren that freed 11 con- 
victed Communists of conspiracy charges in 
Dennis vs. U.S. 

The Court, Justice Jackson noted, had been 
severe in condemning conspiracies in the 
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world of business, labor and management. 
But here, in the case of defendants joining 
in concerted action “to undermine the whole 
government” the Court was treating con- 
spiracy as a “civil right.” 

A 1967 decision annulled New York's Fein- 
berg Law to keep Communist Party members 
from infiltrating public school faculties and 
the state civil service. It drew from recently 
retired Justice Tom Clark a scathing minor- 
ity report, in much of which he was joined 
by Justices Harlan, Stewart and White. The 
majority decision was a “blunderbuss” ap- 
proach with an “artillery of words” having a 
“non-existent” bearing on either the case it- 
self or the final decision. “No court has ever 
reached so far to destroy so much with so 
little,” said Clark. American Legion Com- 
mander John E. Davis, two-time Governor of 
North Dakota, characterized the decision as 
one that invaded the field of judging the 
professional competence of state employees— 
no business for a court. 

Justice Frankfurter assailed a majority 
opinion written by Justice Brennan in 1959. 
A female lawyer, Sawyer, while defending 
clients against subversive charges in Hawaii, 
had been suspended from practice for a year 
for insults she allegedly hurled at the pre- 
siding judge while attending a public hear- 
ing. The Brennan decision revoked her sus- 
pension, and throughout the decision ran 
the suspicion that it was weighing sympa- 
thetically the case of Sawyer’s clients rather 
than her own alleged contempt for the Ha- 
waiian court. Frankfurter wrote that the 
majority decision neglected relevant evi- 
dence, and its finding “impairs the respon- 
sibility of the bar . . and. . . of criminal 
lawyers engaged in the conduct of trials.” It 
encouraged the trying of cases in the press 
instead of in the courtroom, he said. 

Justice White’s dissent in Miranda vs. 
Arizona (a landmark decision in the social 
legislating of the present court regarding 
the rights of accused persons) said that the 
decision ignored the security of other indi- 
viduals and their property, by giving too 
much freedom to criminals. He reminded the 
Court that its passion for “human dignity 
and civilized values” was ill-served by giv- 
ing criminals more leeway to prey on others 
with impunity. 

Justice Harlan, in Harper vs. Virginia, ob- 
jected that the court was creating rights (a 
lawmaking function) more than giving equal 
protection to all people to enjoy existing 
rights (a judicial function). It was rigidly 
imposing its ideology on America. 

Some of the severest critics of the modern 
Court go the whole route. Some practices of 
today’s Court, they say, are patently more 
unconstitutional than some of the laws it up- 
sets. Even the Court’s champions sense the 
merit of that charge, for they strain to de- 
vise Constitutional excuses for the Court’s 
actions. 

They are put to that strain out of the 
common knowledge that the growth of the 
power of the Court came a few decades after 
the Constitution was written, and that it 
traces its powers more to the zeal and polit- 
ical adroitness of the fourth Chief Justice, 
John Marshall (appointed 1801), than to any 
grant of authority in the Constitution. 

In an extremely clever series of decisions, 
Marshall, who dominated his colleagues, 
settled specific Supreme Court cases to the 
satisfaction of his worst enemies, in each 
case stating a reason that enlarged the 
power of the court. Thus he disarmed 
his opponents with pleasing decisions while 
setting the precedents to which the Court has 
owed its larger powers. Most of his succes- 
sors realized that Marshall had carried the 
Court's powers far beyond any word of the 
Constitution, They safeguarded their posi- 
tion with that exercise of restraint which the 
present Court majority is now accused of 
abandoning. 

Defenders of Marshall's enlarged powers 
have felt the need over the years to put them 
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on firm ground by finding some excuse in 
the Constitution for them. Lacking an; word 
in the law itself, they built a case of the 
“intent” of the Constitution. Divining the 
intent of the deceased is a game with loose 
rules. The Court’s friends base their case on 
the presumed beliefs of the founding fathers. 
These, in turn, are based on presumed court 
customs inherited from England and pre- 
served by the colonies. 

The key question goes right to the root. 
Has the Supreme Court ever had any Consti- 
tutional power or right at all to rule on the 
constitutionality of a law passed by Congress? 

No such authority is hinted at in the Con- 
stitution. It was first clearly enunciated by 
Marshall in the celebrated Marbury case. He 
reached a decision against all his sympathies 
and in favor of his enemies in exchange for 
claiming that the Court could rule on the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress. 

The Court's defenders, sensing that a per- 
sonal bargain of Marshall’s is hardly a rule 
binding on the people of a republic, go back 
to certain court cases in England and in pre- 
Constitution America to show that the right 
of a court to annul a law was then so well 
understood that the founding fathers felt no 
need to spell it out in the Constitution. It 
was implied all along. 

L. Brent Bozell in his current book “The 
Warren Revolution” (Arlington House, New 
Rochelle, N.Y., 1966. $7.) demolishes these 
cases in 366 pages of scholarship. 

Instead of merely citing the cases blindly 
from a standard book published in 1900, Bo- 
zell returns to them in detail in 1966. 

When he is done with them they go far to 
prove that the founding fathers would not 
even stomach a court canceling a law. 

Right up to the writing of the Constitution 
neither the people nor the political leaders 
wanted any part of any court revoking any 
law written by any legislature. The obvious 
reason, often forcefully expressed in colonial 
days, was that the lawmakers are within the 
reach of the people at the polls while the 
courts are not. Jefferson said that Bunker 
Hill wasn’t fought to put the law in the 
hands of non-elected officials. 

In most of the cases cited in law books 
to prove that the courts overruled legisla- 
tures as a matter of course in Colonial days, 
the judges whose decisions are cited denied 
any right or intent to annual law. The rul- 
ings attributed to some others were never 
made. Some “cases” cited were never cases 
at all. The only open and shut case among 
them was in England, wher a court overruled 
an act of Parliament in favor of the preroga- 
tives of King James II. Bozell goes to the 
historical fact that the King trumped up 
the whole thing. Judges, plaintiff and de- 
fendant were all in cahoots with him. 
Shortly after that decision, James was de- 
throned and Parliament established its su- 
premacy over the English courts. None have 
voided an act of Parliament since. A sorrier 
“precedent in law” to empower our Court 
to annul law could hardly be found. 

The American “precedents,” Bozell shows, 
are a complete shambles, refuting more than 
confirming any intent of the authors of the 
Constitution to let courts annul laws. In- 
terested readers should follow his text. 

In the United States, the word of the Con- 
stitution repeatedly establishes the suprem- 
acy of Congress over the Supreme Court. It 
grants Congress general powers to regulate 
all the federal courts. It takes up the ques- 
tion of the courts’ honoring the Constitution, 
and instructs the state courts to do so. 
While on the subject it omits any mention 
of either a right or responsibility of the Su- 
preme Court in the matter. 

It gives the Supreme Court original juris- 
diction in certain federal matters, such as 
cases arising out of treaties. But in allowing 
the Supreme Court to hear appeals (which 
is where it has raised the most ruckus) it was 
made inferior to Congress, for the Constitu- 
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tion explicitly gives Congress the right to 
regulate the Court’s hearing of appeals. Bo- 
zell points out, by going to what its framers 
said at the time, that the Constitution, in 
naming three things that will be the “su- 
preme law of the land,” was limiting them 
to three—thus excluding all pretentions of 
the modern Court that it is the author of 
“supreme law” too, unless it is conceded that 
the Court is free to rewrite the Constitution. 

The “independence of the judiciary” is ap- 
plauded on all sides, but what is meant by 
it is not settled. As some see it, it means that 
the Congress shall not tamper with the func- 
tioning of the courts, There shall be trial by 
jury. On the High Court the Justices shall 
be appointed for life “during good behavior” 
and Congress shall not meddle with this. 
Congress does have power to impeach judges 
for “bad behavior,” and it has been exercised 
a few times on federal jurists, though not at 
the Supreme Court level. In this view, any 
right of courts to annul laws is not part of 
the “independence of the judiciary.” It is 
rather a trampling on the “independence of 
the legislature.” And that is the consistent 
English view, too. 

But this dilemma has often been voiced: 
Suppose that the states and Congress defy 
the Constitution? Who, then, if not the Su- 
preme Court, will defend it? As Jefferson 
implied in his “Bunker Hill” analogy, the 
people will. They can get at legislators who 
defy the basic law on each election day and 
replace them. But there is no election day 
for the Supreme Court, so the more serious 
delemma is “Who will defend the Consti- 
tution if the Court abuses it?” 

Today this question isn’t academic. Sev- 
eral attempts to amend the Constitution to 
undo Court decisions that are felt to be mis- 
chievous or tyrannical have recently been 
supported by majorities in Congress, but 
failed of the two-thirds majority needed be- 
fore being put before the states. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, 
has sought to put the admissability of con- 
fessions in a criminal court out of the reach 
of the Supreme Court. His amendment would 
make the trial judge the sole arbiter of that, 
with the proviso that he must find the con- 
fession to be voluntary. 

A series of recent Supreme Court decisions 
limiting the admittance of confessions in 
courts has produced hair-raising consequen- 
ces in law enforcement. One of the first re- 
sults was the release without trial of a New 
York man who freely admitted murdering 
his wife and children. Statistics showing 
serious increases in unpunished crime, di- 
rectly following Court decisions that tie the 
hands of police and magistrates, have been 
recorded by many law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Sen. Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, has fallen 
short of sufficient support to get amend- 
ments going in Congress to (a) allow volun- 
tary school prayer, and to (b) put an end 
to the Supreme Court’s dictating how state 
legislatures will be formed and how their 
voting districts will be created. 

The Court’s recent adventure into state 
politics ended in a shocker. It began in 
1962 with the Tennessee case in which the 
Court claimed jurisdiction over state yoting 
districts. It was a claim not supported by 
any word in the Constitution or by any legal 
precedent. The modern Court based its in- 
vasion of state politics on the rights of voters 
to equal representation, under its reading 
of the 14th Amendment. 

Bozell says that in going just so far as to 
claim jurisdiction over state elections and 
legislatures in the 1962 decision, Justice Black 
misquoted and quoted out of context state- 
ments of the authors of the Constitution. 
Bozell cites further texts in proof. He notes 
too that the Constitution spelled out the 
rights of the states to manage their elec- 
tions, with Congress as the only regulatory 
federal body, and then only in electing mem- 
bers of the national Congress. 
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In the third case on the same subject, in 
1964, the Court ruled on alleged Constitu- 
tional grounds that no state can have its own 
equivalent of the U.S. Senate—a chamber 
whose members represent interests of areas 
rather than population. 

This time “rights of voters” under any 
reading of the 14th Amendment were thrown 
out the window, since in the test case the citi- 
zens of Colorado had voted to keep their 
Senate as it was rather than reapportion it 
by population like their lower house, 

The Court ruled—from out of the blue 
that the citizens couldn’t have a state Sen- 
ate similar to the U.S. Senate even if they 
voted for it. At that time every state but 
one (Nebraska) had one, and when the Con- 
stitution was written all but three states 
did. The U.S. Senate was based in part on 
the pattern of such state senates. Bozell, not 
letting up a minute, notes that the Constitu- 
tion guarantees each state a republican form 
of government. In denying Colorado’s voters 
(or those in any other state) the right to 
yote to have their own kind of Senate, he 
says, the Court trampled on the Constitution 
again. For it is the essence of a republican 
form of government in Colorado that the 
people may design their own state govern- 
ment. The Constitution also refers offhand- 
edly to “the most numerous branch” of a 
state’s legislature, accepting on the face of 
it two or more Houses in one state, formed 
differently. 

Back to Senator Dirksen. Having failed to 
get an amendment to the Constitution on 
school prayer or state government passed by 
two-thirds of his political brethren in Wash- 
ington, he turned to the people and the 
states. Dirksen called for a Constitutional 
convention, which Article V of the Constitu- 
tion provides for on application of the Legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the states.” The sur- 
prising result was that on May 1, 1967, 32 
states had approved petitions calling for such 
a convention. Only two more were needed 
with 16 states yet to vote on the matter. 

Senator Dirksen, delighted by the favor- 
able response, predicts that the remaining 
two states will act favorably in 1968, if not 
before. He said that “For over 175 years, the 
people in each State had and exercised” the 
power to shape their state legislatures. But 
“the Supreme Court took away this right of 
the people by its decision in Reynolds vs. 
Sims and related cases, decided in June 1964 
... They are bound to [the Supreme 
Court’s] standard no matter what the people 
want.” 

The Senator charged that “liberal” forces 
friendly to the Court’s decision, caught by 
surprise, had tried to halt the procession of 
approval of a Constitutional convention. 
. . Efforts were made in at least five states 
to get legislatures to rescind their action. 
Every one of those efforts failed.” 

States yet to vote on the proposal are Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Alaska, Hawaii, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Maine. 

A Constitutional convention has not been 
held since 1787, when the Constitution was 
drafted, and no one knows exactly what 
would result. A convention could amend the 
Constitution freely or even rewrite it. The 
work of the convention would again have 
to be ratified by legislatures in three-fourths 
of the states, or by elected delegates to 
separate conventions in three-fourths of the 
states, as required under Article V. 

The rapid approval by 32 of the first 34 
states to vote on a Constitutional conven- 
tion was a complete shocker in Washington, 
suggesting that the capital has been out 
of touch with the great discontent with the 
Supreme Court elsewhere. Presumably all 
sorts of roadblocks will be thrown in the con- 
vention’s path, as some already have been, 
The final weapon against it would be obstruc- 
tions that would have to be resolved by the 
Supreme Court. It would surely find reason- 
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ing to defend itself from such a convention, 
though there is a rule of law that no man 
shall judge his own case. 

Senator William Proxmire, of Wisconsin, 
suggests how to defeat the convention. He 
says that 26 of the 32 state petitions should 
be rejected because those states have yet to 
reapportion their voting districts under the 
Court ruling, hence their legislatures are * 
legal.” Proxmire calls the whole idea of a 
Constitutional convention a “Pandora’s-box 
nightmare.” 

Dirksen’s reply is that this nation is one— 
or should be one—of the people, by the 
people and for the people. If three-fourths of 
the states ratify the convention, that fact 
should supersede any ruling of a majority 
of nine men named to the Supreme Court, 

The support that a new Constitutional con- 
vention has already gotten must have a 
profound effect. It shows an impatience with 
the Supreme Court that runs far deeper than 
many political leaders had suspected. Shrewd 
politicians must get the message, 

Presidential candidates may yet be moved 
to promise to appoint men of the stature of 
Judges Hand, Medina and Pound if they have 
the chance. Senators may yet resolve to block 
appointments of lesser lights. 

Amendments to the Constitution to check 
the Court and undo some of its worst deci- 
sions may be the compromise to avoid re- 
turning the whole body of the law of the 
land to the people at a Constitutional con- 
vention. Few new votes would be needed to 
tip the scales for Congressional support of 
some such amendments. 

The ground swell against the Court is large 
and growing. While popular movements may 
be slow, in the long eye of history the more 
they are frustrated the more irresistible they 
become. 

Political obstructions may stall things for 
months or years. But throughout history, 
when obstruction runs against a tide of gen- 
eral discontent, it finally fails. Then the ob- 
structors stand in history as the villains, 

One who studies frustrated popular dis- 
content can visualize long continued un- 
restrained use of power by the Court finally 
resulting in changes in the Constitution far 
more “impossible to misconstrue” than the 
Legion’s delegates probably intended, such 
as: 


“No court shall void an enactment of a 
legislature,” or 

“The C shall judge the constitution- 
ality of the acts of the states, and the people 
shall judge the Congress in regular elec- 
tions.” 

Horrible as such propositions would seem 
to many Americans (they would tear up our 
highest legal fabric going back to John Mar- 
shall), England has survived such principles 
for centuries. 

Yet amendments that restrict the Court 
do not assure the people of wise, thoughtful, 
restrained and humble jurists. No Constitu- 
tional matter was before the modern Su- 
preme Court in the first Steve Nelson case. 
Nelson had been convicted of Communist 
subversive activities under Pennsylvania’s 
sedition law. His appeal was simply that the 
Smith Act, adopted by Congress, had put the 
whole matter in federal hands. Hence Penn- 
sylvania’s law was dead. The Supreme Court 
agreed and freed Nelson, It said that Congress 
intended to wipe out the state sedition laws 
in favor of federal law when it adopted the 
Smith Act. The Court said that a chief rea- 
son for this intent of Congress was that the 
states’ enforcement of their laws would inter- 
fere with Justice Department efforts to en- 
force the Smith Act. 

In this case, authors of the Smith Act were 
still alive. Rep. Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, 
whose name it bore, penned a letter stating 
no intent to override state laws, but rather to 
reinforce the web of laws against sedition. 
And Congress had placed the Act in Title 18 
of the U.S. Code, which stipulates that noth- 
ing in it shall step on state laws! 
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The Justice Department entered the case 
with a brief on behalf of Pennsylvania, to the 
effect that what Pennsylvania did to enforce 
its sedition laws wouldn't bother it a bit. The 
Supreme Court ruled that it knew what was 
intended far better than those in whose 
minds the intent existed. 

Then came Chapter 2. Now Nelson was con- 
victed, with others, under the Smith Act. The 
Supreme Court heard the appeal on this too, 
and now it freed him again. Then, in the 
Yates case it further knocked down the 
Smith Act. 

Net result: all the states gave up enforcing 
their sedition laws “because the Smith Act 
superseded them” and the Justice 
ment threw up its hands at enforcing the 
Smith Act. 

Out of these mental gymnastics, there 
emerged two winners—the Supreme Court 
and the Communist Party. 

There is only a political cure for the Court 
mentality revealed in the Nelson cases, That 
is to hold the elected officials who appoint 
Judges accountable at the polls. The people 
are not yet widely asking office seekers to 
commit themselves to the kind of judges and 
justices they will appoint if elected. But that 
may be next, if the surprising support of a 
call for the nation’s second Constitutional 
convention means what it seems to. 

Today there is an outward calm over the 
Court issue in the power centers of American 
politics, Dirksen’s call is still two states short, 
and you may be sure the wheels are grinding 
to hold the remaining 16 states in check, 

But if they follow the trend of the first 34, 
the issue of the Supreme Court will be 
squarely before the nation in a debate of 
such gravity that few people yet grasp what 
it will mean, no matter how it goes. 


President Johnson Creates New Job Op- 
portunities for Vietnam Veterans 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, President Johnson has stepped 
out in front of the Nation to create new 
job opportunities for veterans of the 
Vietnam conflict. 

The Federal Government, under Ex- 
ecutive order of the President, will now 
provide specia] opportunities for Viet- 
nam veterans to further their education 
while serving the national interest. 

Vietnam veterans will now be eligible 
to enter certain levels of Federal employ- 
ment without taking qualifying examin- 
ations while they pursue approved edu- 
cational programs. 

This is another outstanding example 
of how the President has recognized the 
value of our returning servicemen. 

It is a program we can all emulate. 

The veteran who has served our coun- 
try, especially in time of war, deserves 
only the best from his Government and 
his society. 

I am proud of our Government, our 
Nation, and our President for establish- 
ing this program whose benefits to all of 
us will be incalculable. 

I include the statement by the Presi- 
dent on signing the Executive order es- 
tablishing this program in the RECORD, 
and I congratulate President Johnson for 
his vision and compassion in all matters 
affecting the returning serviceman. 
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The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING THE 
EXECUTIVE ORDER AUTHORIZING TRANSI- 
TIONAL APPOINTMENTS OF VETERANS WHO 
Have SERVED DURING THE VIETNAM ERA 


I have signed an executive order by which 
the Federal Government, the nation’s largest 
employer, will provide a special opportunity 
to Vietnam veterans to further their educa- 
tion while working in the public interest. 

This executive order—combining incen- 
tives for better jobs and better education— 
was discussed in my January 30 Message on 
Servicemen and Veterans, 

Under the order, Vietnam veterans who 
meet job requirements will be eligible to 
enter federal employment—in “transitional 
appointments” at the five lowest civil service 
levels—without taking a competitive exami- 
nation. 

A qualifying veteran is one who served on 
active duty in our Armed Forces on or after 
August 5, 1964, who has completed less than 
one year of education beyond high school, 
and who meets all other civil service stand- 
ards. He must agree to pursue an approved 
part-time or full-time educational program. 
His continued employment will depend on 
satisfactory job performance and educational 
progress. 

The new program will not affect the budget 
and staff reductions I have ordered for fed- 
eral agencies. Vacancies in a wide range of 
skills and grades exist because of personnel 
turnover. And many of these skills are in 
short supply. 

For those with the necessary initiative and 
ability, this new program—together with the 
GI Bill—offers a chance for both further edu- 
cation and better jobs. 

I hope that the plan will be a model to 
private employers and to State and local gov- 
ernments. Chairman John Macy of the Civil 
Service Commission has assured me that the 
transitional appointments program will re- 
ceive high priority in the federal government. 
I hope that this, too, will set a precedent for 
employers throughout the country. 


Success Story in Job Training 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, all too often there is only criti- 
cism of Government programs. 

I am delighted today to place in the 
Recor a story of success in the MDTA- 
financed, on-the-job training program 
done by the restaurant and hotel in- 
dustry of my State. 

I salute their imagination and creativ- 
ity, and it is with great pride that I place 
this short article from the Seattle Times 
ve ata February 11, in the Recorp 

ay: 


Success Story IN JOB TRAINING 


In recent months, nearly 100 basically un- 
skilled workers, many of them “hard-core 
unemployed,” have found a productive niche 
through on-the-job training in kitchens and 
dining rooms of Puget Sound area eateries. 

They are the first products of a novel pro- 
gram in which industry, labor, government, 
education and the general public work to- 
gether to mutual advantage. The program 
provides both training and long-term place- 
ment in industry for qualified persons com- 
pleting a two-week orientation at Seattle 
Community College, Edison Branch, 

Conceived by the Restaurant Association, 
State of Washington, Inc., with the endorse- 
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ment of the state-wide Culinary Union Coun- 
cil, the endeavor receives over-all guidance 
from a joint Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee. Financing is provided jointly by 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship & Training and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare under the 
Manpower Development Training Act. 

Trainees are recruited solely from the ranks 
of the “disadvantaged.” This encompasses 
not only minority-race members, but also 
jobless persons over 45 years of age, school 
drop-outs or discharged service personnel 
among others. A number of participants are 
women, who by death or divorce, find them- 
selves faced with the task of being the fam- 
ily breadwinner without employable skills, 

Mr. Speaker, pictures in the article showed 
actual waitress and food preparation work 
under supervision during the training pro- 
gram. Also pictured were successful new job- 
holders. 


War Claims Three State Gl's 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Army S. Sgt. Pearly J. Thomas, Sfc. 
Joaquin Castro, and Sp4c. Ralph H. 
Reid, three fine soldiers from Maryland, 
were recently killed in action in Vietnam. 
I wish to commend their bravery and 
honor their memories by including the 
following article in the RECORD; 

THREE STATE GI's DIB IN VIETNAM WAR—SER- 

GEANTS THOMAS, CASTRO—SPECIALIST REID 

LISTED 


The Department of Defense announced 
yesterday the deaths of three Maryland serv- 
ice men in Vietnam. 

They are: 

Army Staff Sgt. Pearly J. Thomas, 30, a 
native North Carolinian who lived in the 
2700 block Edmundson avenue while sta- 
tioned at Fort Meade. He died from fragment 
wounds received in combat operations Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Army Sgt. 1C Joaquin Castro, 38, of the 
1700 block Dayton road, in West Hyattsville, 
Md., who died from combat-inflicted bullet 
wounds February 18. 

Army Spec. 4 Ralph H. Reid, 26, of Tyaskin, 
in Wicomico county, who died from gunshot 
wounds received February 11. 

Sergeant Thomas, a native of Tabor City, 
N.C., was stationed at Fort Meade from 1958 
to 1960. 

A thirteen-year veteran of the Army, Ser- 
geant Thomas had been in Vietnam for six 
months. Before that, he had served twice in 
Germany and once in Korea. 

Sergeant Thomas was married to Violet 
Faison, also a North Carolinian, in 1960. Mrs. 
Thomas now lives with their daughter Gwen- 
dolyn, 7, in the 1300 block of Upton street, 
Baltimore. 

Burial will take place at National Ceme- 
tery, in Danville, Virginia. The sergeant’s 
father, Robert Thomas, is a resident of Dan- 
ville. 

Sergeant Castro, a native of Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, had lived in the United States since he 
was 12, He was an Army veteran of almost 
20 years and had served in Korea twice, and 
Germany and Panama once, before going to 
Vietnam. 

ALSO IN SILVER SPRING 


West Hyattsville was Sergeant Castro's sec- 
ond Maryland residence. While serving at the 
Walter Reed Medical Specialist School at 
Forest Glen, he lived with his wife Lois H. 
Castro, in Silver Spring, Md. 
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Sergeant Castro is survived by his wife 
and four children; Ricardo, 13; Lani, 12; 
David Jay, 8, and James Kevin, 4. 

Specialist Reid was the son of John Reid, 
a farmer in Tyaskin. The Reid family moved 
to Tyaskin seven years ago from Accomac 
County, Va., where Specialist Reid was edu- 
cated. 

Specialist Reid had served in Vietnam for 
less than a month when he was killed, 

He is survived by his father, John H. Reid, 
56, of Tyaskin, and his mother, Fern Balley, 
of Newport News, Va. He had five brothers, 
Isaiah Reid, 28, of Salisbury, Md., Milton, 29, 
George, 17, Richard, 15, William, 11, all of 
Tyaskin; and four sisters, Hattie, 19, of Ty- 
askin, Margaret, 20, of Salisbury, Geraldine 
Nailey, 20, of Newport News, and Susie Cur- 
tis, 21, of Salisbury. 


Voice of Democracy Speech 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars recently conducted 
a Voice of Democracy contest, with the 
theme of Freedom's Challenge.“ I would 
like, at this time, to insert the prize-win- 
ning speech of a constituent of mine in 
the Recorp so that my distinguished col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
might have the opportunity to read the 
thoughts of one young American, Mr. 
Michael Gagnon, of South Portland, 
Maine. 

The theme follows: 


CHALLENGE VERSUS ACCEPTANCE 


For the better part of the past two hundred 
years, when we think of freedom we think 
of America. Peoples throughout the entire 
world respect our country as “the land of 
the free.” 

I am one young American, What can I do? 
The bells of freedom rang from the dense 
wilderness of New Hampshire to the heated 
plains of Georgia, from the cool breezes of 
Long Island to the snow capped peaks of the 
Appalachian Highlands, On July 4, 1776, 
fifty-six men assembled in an old wooden 
structure in Philadelphia. Their purpose was 
to dissolve the political bands which con- 
nected them with England, 

I am just one young American. What road 
is open to me for the cause of freedom? 

Think of the people who are not free. 

Think of the people in Africa who are en- 
slaved by their illiteracy. 

Think of the people in Southeast Asia who 
are enslaved by war. 

Think of the people even in the slums of 
our large cities who are enslaved by their 
poverty. 

Slavery still exists in the world today. We 
are faced with a great challenge. 

I am only one young American, Is there 
any path that I might follow to meet this 
challenge? 

Volunteers In Service To America, com- 
monly known as VISTA, is a path. Here a 
young man, Tom Jennings, travels the rotted 
core of our poverty stricken cities. This nine- 
teen year old man enters a dirty, two room, 
fourth floor apartment of an immigrant fam- 
ily. He tutors their three children in Arith- 
metic. This family has hope. 

The Peace Corps is a path. Here a young 
man, Phil Parquette, travels the heated, un- 
sanitary villages of Africa. This nineteen year 
old man goes into a filthy, one room hut in 
Cambodia. He teaches a family how to raise 
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their own corn and barley. Another family 
has hope. 

The military service is a path. Here the 
Army sergeant, Greg Wilkins, goes into the 
battle scarred home of a young South Viet 
Namese family. He helps them to rebuild 
their simple wooden structure. Still another 
family has hope. 

Three young Americans have accepted 
their challenge of freedom and passed free- 
dom on to others. 

Iam but one young American, Am I able to 
face this challenge? 

The poet says freedom is a coin, a me- 
dium of exchange. May we as young Ameri- 
cans, always share our wealth of freedom. 

The poet says freedom is the sun, the 
light of the world. May our American free- 
dom dawn on others. 

The poet says freedom is a book, a tool of 
thought. May we, as young Americans, teach 
other people the meaning of freedom. 

For nearly two hundred years. Americans 
have enjoyed freedom. Even today, many peo- 
ple still do not know what it is to be free. 
Are we equal to this challenge? 

I am one young American, just one of a 
whole generation of Americans. What is one 
person able to do? One person, one young 
American, the late President John F, Ken- 
nedy, was equal to this challenge. In his In- 
augural Address he passed it on to us 
through these words. “These are extraordi- 
nary times. And we face an extraordinary 
challenge. Our strength as well as our con- 
victions have imposed upon this nation the 
role of leader in freedom’s cause. No role in 
history could be more difficult or more im- 

You and I are young Americans, and I 
know that we are equal to this challenge. 


Tariff Commission Should Be Abolished 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try today faces many difficult problems. 
It is impossible to single any one problem 
out as being the most pressing. However, 
there is one problem that the people of 
my district feel should be given imme- 
diate attention. 

My district has a large number of tex- 
tile industries which employ several 
thousand people. But in recent months, 
these industries have had to reduce both 
their production and their labor force. 
One of the primary reasons for this re- 
duction has been the growing influx of 
low-cost textile imports. 

Last July 24, I introduced the Textile 
Trade Act, which would have placed a 
realistic limit on textile imports. To date, 
more than 100 Members of the House 
have introduced identical or similar bills. 
As yet, no action has been taken on this 
measure, and the problem continues to 
grow larger each day. 

To point up the growing feeling of de- 
spair over the inaction of both the execu- 
tive and congressional branches of our 
Government, I would like to insert at this 
point in the Recor a statement by Mr. J. 
Craig Smith, president of Avondale Mills. 
This statement appeared in the February 
26 issue of the Avondale Sun: 


TARIFF COMMISSION SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 


Last fall, legislation was introduced in both 
houses of Congress providing for reasonable 
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limits on the quantity of textiles imported 
into the United States. This legislation gained 
wide support, including the entire Congres- 
sional delegations from Alabama and Georgia. 

President Johnson asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate the situation. At the 
time, this looked like a delaying tactic—and 
that is what it turned out to be. A com- 
mittee headed by Senator Pastore had al- 
ready made an exhaustive investigation. The 
rising tide of imports is a matter of public 
record. The only feature of the investigation 
which might have had some value was the 
President’s request to the Tariff Commission 
that it report on the long range future effect 
of unrestricted imports. The Commission 
completely ignored this request in its volumi- 
nous report. 

In past years, I have spent considerable 
time testifying before the Tariff Commission. 
On one of these occasions, I was never more 
unfairly treated. Every presentation our in- 
dustry has ever made to the Tariff Commis- 
sion has been a complete waste of time. 
The Commission has no authority. It can 
only make recommendations. The main in- 
terest of the members seems to be in getting 
reappointed or appointed to something else. 
They have little or no interest in what hap- 
pens to American industry. 

The Tariff Commission is housed in one of 
the oldest buildings in Washington. The 
Commission is as out of date as the building. 
The building should be torn down and the 
Commission abolished, thus saving a very 
substantial sum to the taxpayers. If it 
is not abolished, the name should at least 
be changed to the Free Trade Commission. 

Unless some restraint is placed on textile 
imports, it is inevitable that most of the 
industry is either going to have to move its 
operations offshore or go out of business. This 
is even more true of the garment industry 
than it is of the basic textile industry. If 
that is what President Johnson wants, he 
should be frank enough to say so and not try 
to muddy the water by asking for any more 
phony investigations. Our industry has many 
friends in Congress. It is my considered judg- 
ment that these friends are our court of last 
resort, 


Many Cancer Types Can Be Cured— 
Part II 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, cancer re- 
search is making great strides and al- 
ready ways have been found to curb and 
often to cure many types of cancer. 

For instance, skin cancer. Researchers 
say skin cancer can be cured in 98 per- 
cent of the cases today. Some 80,000 new 
skin cases are occurring in the United 
States each year, many of them from 
overexposure to the sun, 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute, one 
of the Nation’s pioneer cancer research 
centers, is located in my congressional 
district in Buffalo, N.Y. The work Roswell 
Park is doing is really spectacular. 

On February 29, page 4764 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I included with 
my remarks the first three articles in a 
nine-part series on cancer research at 
Roswell Park. 

Following are the next three articles 
in the series by Miss Susan Hedling in 
the Buffalo, N.Y. Courier Express: 
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SKIN Cancer Is Eastest TYPE To CurE—IV 
(By Susan Hedling) 

Ironically, the cancer most commonly oc- 
curring in humans is the cancer most easily 
cured. Skin cancer appears four times as 
often as leukemia and more often than the 
combined occurrences of lung and stomach 
cancer, with 80,000 new skin cancer cases 
appearing in the United States each year. 

And yet, without any question, skin cancer 
is the one that can be most often cured and 
most effectively treated. In addition to the 
conventional methods of surgery and radia- 
tion which have been used since the turn of 
the century to treat cancer, two radically 
new methods have been proven successful 
during the last five years. 

In the dermatology unit of Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute, the cancer patient’s hope 
has been most fully realized. Two paths of 
treatment are open to him, and he can enter 
with the knowledge that both will lead to 
a 98 per cent chance of cure. 

The two methods consist of drugs, one an 
anticancer chemotherapeutic agent and the 
other an immunotherapeutic agent which 
produces an allergic reaction to the cancer. 
Both are effective, although they operate on 
different principles. 

The one method, chemotherapy, is a drug 
called 5-FU which inhibits and retards tumor 
growth. The other, an immunizing drug 
called TEIB, totally eradicates lesions 
through producing an allergic reaction with- 
in the patient. 

Dr. Edmund Klein, chief of the depart- 
ment of dermatology at Roswell Park and a 
famous cancer researcher, is responsible for 
the discovery of the cures, and is now work- 
ing on a combination of the two methods. 

The 5-FU treatment consists of a cream 
or ointment which is applied to the skin. 
The chemical compound not only attacks the 
cancer cells, but it attacks premalignant 
cells as well. In this way, it can be used as 
a diagnostic tool in pointing out cancers of 
the skin previously undetected. 

Dr. Klein said that many persons, a con- 
servative estimate would be five million, 
have precancerous skin conditions, largely 
caused by overexposure to the sun. The 
5-FU treatment eradicates these, something 
impossible before because of the large areas 
of the skin which couldn’t be tested by 
medical methods. 

The treatment doesn’t leave any scars be- 
cause 5-FU doesn’t affect normal tissue sur- 
rounding cancerous lesions. Dr. Klein said 
he didn’t know how the drug could tell the 
difference between normal and abnormal 
skin tissue, and that this question is a lead- 
ing topic of investigation. 

TEIB is perhaps the more significant dis- 
covery, because it is the first instance of 
therapeutic use of an immunizing agent, re- 
sulting in the total eradication of cancer of 
the skin. 

Dr. Klein’s discovery of this phenomenon 
began with an incidental observation. Dr. 
Klein and three associates, Dr. Fred Helm, 
Dr. Halina Milgrom and Dr. Peter Calamel, 
were testing drugs on patients who had 
cancer so widespread that surgery was im- 
possible. 

The use of TEIB had no immediate effect 
on lesions. In about six weeks, however, the 
drug produced a series of reactions that in- 
cluded swelling, blistering, tissue decay and 
finally regrowth of normal skin tissue. 

After more thoroughly testing the drug, 
Dr. Klein and his team found that a larger 
application of TEIB would produce a reac- 
tion within two to four hours. It also only 
reacted on the tumors, however, and didn’t 
harm surrounding normal skin. 

In smaller doses, TEIB could be adminis- 
tered by a bandage to patients with mucosal 
mouth lesions. The smaller the dose, Dr. 
Klein explained, the less discomfort the 
patient experiences. 
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Dr. Klein went on from there to discover 
whether the slight anticancer chemical 
present in TEIB, making it somewhat sim- 
ilar to 5-FU, was responsible for the cancer 
cure, or whether it was the allergic reaction's 
sole responsibility. 

Through the use of DNCB, which only pro- 
duces the allergy and contains no anticancer 
agents, he has concluded that the cure is 
caused by the allergic reaction. 

From a clinical standpoint, Dr. Klein said, 
5-FU might be preferable, but as more about 
immunotherapy is known TEIB or DNCB 
might be more practicable. Chemotherapy (5- 
FU) takes two to four weeks, but immuno- 
therapy (TEIB or DNCB) takes only 24 to 
48 hours. 

The discovery of a cure for cancer through 
an induced allergic reaction, however, is the 
more significant to research. “It proves we 
can teach the body to reject skin tumors,” 
Dr. Klein said. “Maybe we can use the meth- 
od on other types of tumors, and maybe not, 
but that’s what we'll work toward finding 
out.” 

Dr. Klein also said that he is working at 
combining the two methods, By using chemo- 
therapy with immunotherapy, a method 
could be found that would work faster than 
chemotherapy alone. 

The implications of the dermatology re- 
search go beyond the immediate goal of 
finding a cure for skin cancer. Hopefully, 
what is learned about skin cancer can be ap- 
plied to other forms of cancer, eventually 
leading to a cure for them as well. 

“The biology and diseases of the skin can 
act as a window to human biology because 
many of the fundamental processes, both 
normal and abnormal, are present or reflected 
on the skin,” he said. 

The skin is also the most accessible area 
of the body for study, and it is the most ex- 
pendable. Damage to the skin is more readily 
repairable than other organs, Dr. Klein said. 

For these reasons, the skin is an ideal area 
for cancer studies, and tumors on the skin 
might be used as a model system for study. 

In this way, the hope that already exists 
for the skin cancer patient might lead to 
hope for a cure of the many other kinds of 
cancers which attack the human body. 


LAB ISOLATES VRUS ror Stupy—V 


An intricate network of tubes transfer red 
liquid from small vessels to larger vessels. 
Interconnecting lines of piping, pumps and 
electronic gear create a bizarre scene in the 
cell culture laboratory with its trophocell 
equipment. 

The apparatus is a valuable link in a chain 
of research that may someday contribute 
vital knowledge about the cause and treat- 
ment of cancer. 

The trophocell, and the entire cell and 
virus facility at Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute headed by Dr. George E. Moore, is 
used to mass produce as many leukocytes 
(white blood cells) as rapidly as possible. The 
leukocytes containing a certain virus which 
has been named the “leukovirus,” are then 
sent to other research centers for analyses 
and study. 

The basic purpose behind the assembly line 
production of the virus-containing leuko- 
cytes is to determine whether or not the sus- 
pect virus is related to leukemia or other 
diseases. For this, a large number of leuko- 
viruses is needed for study. 

Virus etiology, the theory that it is a virus 
that causes some cancers in man, is thought 
to be the most prominent area of cancer re- 
search today. Scientists and physicians agree 
for the most part that it is the most likely 
field to produce answers to the questions 
about the origin of some kinds of cancer, 

The American Cancer Society lists the area 
of virus etiology as a field of concentration 
for research. However, the society states, “No 
virus has yet been isolated which can be 
directly connected with malignant disease in 
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man,” although over 100 animal cancers have 
been diagnosed as having been caused by a 
virus. 

To prove a virus guilty, the society sug- 
gests that the following qualifications must 
be met: 

“The virus must be shown to be present in 
every case of the disease; cultivated in pure 
culture; made to produce the disease when 
removed from culture and inoculated into 
humans, and recovered from the deliberately 
infected humans and grown again in 
culture,” 

To date, Dr. James T. Grace Jr., director 
of Roswell Park, and Dr. Moore and their 
staffs haven't fulfilled Phase One of the qual- 
ifications. Their leukovirus, although pres- 
ent in many leukemia patients, is also pres- 
ent in “normal” persons. 

The lymphocytes containing the virus have 
as yet only been cultivated in pure culture 
until they reproduce and establish a cell line. 
From the long and painstaking study of these 
cells containing the leukovirus, however, the 
next phases can be entered. The production 
is only the first step. 

The production is begun in the tissue 
culture lab where uncultured, fresh leuko- 
cytes are placed in culture in small bottles. 
Dr. Moore said the blood must be cultured 
within two hours. 

The media in which the cells will grow 
should be supplemented with fetal calf 
serum, Dr. Moore said, and stationary leu- 
kemia cultures are gently agitated each day 
to prevent the cells from accumulating in 
small areas within the bottle. 

It takes from 40 to 100 days for the cells 
to become “established,” so that they are 
reproducing within the culture. Only about 
one-third of the cultured cells become estab- 
lished and achieve rapid sustained growth. 
Once established, they will grow forever if 
properly cared for. 

These cells are then sent for examination 
under an electron microscope. If they are 
found to contain the leukovirus, they are 
mass produced in the trophocell. 

Dr. Moore has noted two puzzling aspects 
in the culturing. He has been less successful 
in growing cells from lymphatic leukemia 
patients, although success has been reported 
at. other centers. He has been successful 
in establishing cell lines from patients with 
multiple myeloma, lymphosarcoma, Hodg- 
kin's disease and from normal persons. 

Before the cells are sent to the cell plant 
where the mass production most dramatically 
takes place with the trophocell, biochemists 
determine the individual food needs of each 
cell line. 

Once the cells reach the trophocell, they 
are fed and nourished so that they will 
multiply as rapidly as possible. They are 
placed in small vessels at first, where they 
are fed with the red liquid seeping in through 
the tube network. As the cells multiply, they 
are allowed to flow through another tube 
network into larger vessels with more food 
media. 

Finally, the cells multiply to the point 
where a 200-liter (50 gallon) vessel is re- 
quired to accommodate them. When the vol- 
ume of the cells is bullt to 180 to 200 liters, 
a portion of the cells are “harvested.” The 
rest continue to multiply and the cycle is 
repeated. 

The harvest is done in a special centrifuge 
spinning about 30,000 revolutions a minute, 
separating the cells from their liquid media. 
The cells are then scraped off the rotor of 
the centrifuge and sent to centers where the 
viruses will be separated and examined. One 
harvest of 100 grams will contain 20,000- 
million cells. 

What is to be gained from the intensive 
study of the infinite number of viruses pro- 
duced by the trophocell? Hopefully, the virus 
might disclose its secrets to researchers prob- 
ing the theory that it is such a virus or a re- 
lated virus that may cause one kind of cancer 
in man. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“We're not saying the leukovirus causes 
leukemia,” said Hal Franklin, a junior re- 
searcher scientist, “but it is found in the cells 
of many leukemia patients. We have to dis- 
cover if there is a difference between the virus 
and that in the cells of a normal person.” 

Dr. Moore said that if the leukovirus were 
actually proven to be the cause of leukemia, 
or of infectious mononucleosis—which seems 
quite likely—there is a possibility of a vac- 
cination against the leukovirus being devel- 
oped. 

It is interesting that the virus is similar 
to the common herpes virus and also to that 
associated with Burkitt’s lymphoma, Dr. 
Moore said. 

“No consistent biologic activity attribut- 
able to these viruses has been discovered, 
despite attempts to grow them in numerous 
kinds of cultured cells,” Dr. Moore said, “and 
thus the etiologic significance of these viruses 
in relation to human disease remains to be 
determined. 

“Our personal opinion is that these herpes- 
like viruses are important, even though proof 
is lacking,” Dr. Moore said. 

“The goal of using cultured human cells to 
make specific antibodies against various 
pathogens and against cancer cells is a 
worthy, although still remote one.” 


Faces REBUILT FOR VictTIMs—VI1 


With his 13th-floor suite of offices and 
laboratories still partly under construction, 
a young doctor rebuilds faces ravaged by 
cancer. Amidst ladders and paint buckets lie 
his particular tools of hope for cancer pa- 
tients who had none before. 

Dr. Norman G. Schaaf, 31, is the only den- 
tal specialist skilled and trained in the art 
of artificial face building in Western New 
York. He is one of only 80 practicing maxillo- 
facial prosthodontists in the United States 
and Canada. 

He can replace an ear, eye or nose—and 
even one-half of an entire face, and through 
his work 67 patients in six months have 
been psychologically aided and physically 
rehabilitated, 

Dr. Schaaf's new clinic at Health Research 
Inc, of Roswell Park Memorial Institute is 
financed by a $375,000 grant from the fed- 
eral government. It is a joint effort of Ros- 
well Park and the University of Buffalo 
School of Dentistry, and it is the only such 
clinic in the area. 

Maxillofacial prosthetics is defined as “the 
art and science of anatomic, functional and 
cosmetic reconstruction, by the use of non- 
living substitutes, of those regions in the 
maxillae, mandible (upper and lower jaws) 
and face that are missing or defective.” 

By replacing the missing parts removed 
through surgery to cure cancer, Dr. Schaaf 
performs a kind of cosmetic miracle that en- 
ables patients to return to their homes 
and employment with psychological assur- 
ance that they are “normal” once again, 

His patients come to him because cancer 
surgery has removed a part of their face. 
Others come because of congenital defects 
such as a cleft palate, and for them the proc- 
ess is one of appearing or speaking “nor- 
mally” for the first time. 

Still others have had accidents that have 
damaged part of their face. One patient, he 
related, came to him for treatment when his 
ear had been bitten off by a horse. 

Dr. Schaaf reported that 67 per cent of his 
patients come to him after cancer surgery. 
Patients with a congenital defect constitute 
26 per cent of his patients, and 7 per cent 
are accident victims. 

In the case of a cancer victim confront- 
ing facial surgery and the removal of part 
of his face, Dr. Schaaf takes an impression 
of his face before the operation. After sur- 
gery, he constructs an artificial replacement 
of the part, called a prosthesis. The replace- 
ment looks and feels like normal skin, and it 
functions normally as well. 
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The importance of maxillofacial prosthet- 
ics, he said, is both psychological and re- 
habilitative. “It is quite clear in the case 
of a cancer patient, although he may be 
cured (through surgery) that the problem 
of a surgically created orofacial defect cannot 
be ignored,” Dr. Schaaf said. 

“A ‘cured’ patient is not rehabilitated un- 
less he can eat, speak and work in a normal 
fashion.” 

The idea of artificially replacing facial de- 
fects is not a new one. Prosthetics date back 
to ancient civilizations. Artificial eyes, ears 
and noses have been found on Egyptian 
mummies. The Chinese reconstructed miss- 
ing noses and ears through the use of wax 
and resin. 

The new idea, however, is that of making 
the artificial replacement as real as possible, 
in addition to having it function as a normal 
organ, One of Dr. Schaaf’s research ideas is 
to develop substances even more lifelike 
than he has now. 

Patients are referred to Dr. Schaaf from 
Roswell Park's Head and Neck Surgery, Re- 
constructive Surgery, Chemosurgery and 
Dermatology services. Treatment is under- 
taken if the patient is a poor risk for future 
surgery and a prosthesis might be his only 
possible aid. 

Or, the patient might refuse further sur- 
gery and thus require a prosthesis. In other 
cases, a patient might need prosthetics be- 
fore further surgery can be performed. And 
finally, a patient might have a temporary 
prosthesis around the site of a previous 
malignancy so that the surgeon can observe 
and detect recurring malignancy. 

Restoration of function is the most im- 
portant aspect of his work, Dr. Schaaf said. 

“If an upper jaw is removed,” he said, “the 
patient cannot eat or speak, It’s important 
for a patient, even if he knows he has cancer, 
to realize he can be rehabilitated.” 

Dr. Schaaf said a prosthesis only lasts 
about a year. Then, the patient must be 
fitted all over again. Some makeup should 
be worn over the prosthesis, he said, to com- 
pensate for difference in complexion from 
summer to winter. 

Some research Dr. Schaaf is aiming at in 
his new clinic includes the discovery of better 
methods of taking impressions to produce 
more accurate casts, thus improving the fit 
of the prosthesis. He would also like to de- 
velop prosthetic materials that will not 
change color with fluctuations in humidity, 
temperature and sun exposure. 

Dr. Schaaf said that preliminary research 
had indicated that vibrators incorporated in 
oral appliances might develop substitute 
voices for laryngectomy patients. 

His patients at the clinic range from 2%4- 
year-old girl with an oral defect she was born 
with, elderly cancer victims missing vari- 
ous parts of the face. Regardless, Dr. Schaaf 
treats them. 

And so for the cancer patient—just one 
more measure of hope. 


Scott Lucas 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1968 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with both pride and sorrow that I join 
my colleagues in paying respect to the 
memory of Senator Scott Lucas, pride 
in the achievements and personal integ- 
rity of so distinguished a fellow citizen 
of Ilinois, and deep sorrow in the loss 
of a friend. 
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Every State in our Nation has given 
us leaders in whom they justly take pride. 
From my own State of Illinois have come 
some of the most illustrious figures in our 
legislative history, and certain to be num- 
bered among them is Scott Lucas. He 
devoted his life to the people of Illinois 
and the people of our country, and even 
after he left public office he continued to 
serve, to willingly give us the benefit of 
his wisdom and advice. 


Administration Rapped on Bias in Agency 
Jobs 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend my colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] for the com- 
prehensive analysis he presented to this 
House last Thursday of our failures in 
preventing racial discrimination in em- 
ployment, particularly the absence of ef- 
fective steps to prevent discrimination 
on the part of employers who are doing 
business with the Government. I agree 
with the gentleman from New York that 
we are in a poor position to urge private 
enterprise to eliminate discrimination 
when the Government’s own record is so 
uninspiring, 

I insert herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of March 
1, summarizing Mr. Ryan’s remarks: 
ADMINISTRATION RAPPED ON BIAS IN AGENCY 

Joss 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

Rep. William F. Ryan (D-N.Y.) ripped into 
the Federal Government yesterday for “bu- 
reaucratic betrayal” of the war on job dis- 
crimination and for its failure to promote 
equal opportunity within the Government 
itself. 

Since President Johnson issued his 1965 
presidential order forbidding job discrimi- 
nation by Federal contractors, Ryan told the 
House, not a single contract has been can- 
celed for noncompliance and “precious few” 
have been held up, even in cases of overt, 
documented discrimination. 

He singled out the Defense Department, 
the Social Security Administration and the 
Federal Highway Administration for scorch- 
ing criticism of their alleged failure to re- 
quire Government contractors to end dis- 
eriminatory hiring practices. 

He took Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz 
to task for relying on pledges of “voluntary 
compliance” by building trades unions to 
open their apprenticeship programs to Ne- 
groes and other minorities instead of en- 
forcing existing regulations. Too often vol- 
untary compliance leads to tokenism,” he 
said, 

In a long floor speech, Ryan was 
particularly rough on the Pentagon. “For 
example, a panic was created at the Depart- 
ment of Defense when sanctions were 
recommended against U.S. Steel for overt 
discrimination at the Fairfield works at 
Birmingham, Ala.,” he said. 

“Although the compliance program director 
found that the charges were accurate, and 
that in no case was U.S. Steel the sole source 
of supply, top officials in the Department 
overruled (him) and declined to take action.” 

Another “outrageous example” is that of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., said Ryan. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Five Government agencies “have acknowl- 
edged” that there is job discrimination at 
Timken and the National Labor Relations 
Board has documented collusion between 
the Company and union to keep Negroes 
out of white only job progression lines, he 
said. 

“To this day, nearly two years after docu- 
mented proof of deliberate and massive dis- 
crimination, the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
continues to get Government contracts,” 
Ryan charged. 

The Justice Department has brought action 
against Bethlehem Steel, as well as Timken 
for violating the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
yet it, too, continues to benefit from Federal 
contracts, he continued. 

He blamed the Social Security Administra- 
tion for failure to use its leverage to end 
wholesale job discrimination by race in insur- 
ance companies that are under Government 
contract as Medicare intermediaries. 

The Federal Highway Administration, he 
said, “has consistently failed to carry out the 
intent of” the presidential order. 

Despite widespread hiring of Negroes for 
lower-grade Government jobs, only a tiny 
minority ever rise to positions above G.S. 11, 
Ryan charged. 


Nevada Winner in VFW Voice of 
Democracy Contest 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy Contest 
with the winning contestant from each 
State being brought to Washington, D.C., 
for the final judging. 

I am proud to commend to my col- 
leagues the excellent essay on Freedom's 
Challenge” by the winner of my State of 
Nevada, Miss Linda Louise Sullivan, of 
McGill, Nev.: 


FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 


The word Freedom does not have the 
same meaning in all parts of the world, or 
in all ages, but throughout the world peo- 
ple know that no matter how different their 
meanings of freedom may be, each type 
of freedom will offer challenges and in order 
to keep freedom alive they must be willing 
to meet these challenges. 

For we must remember that freedom, 
once attained, does not necessarily mean it 
will remain a steady and secure possession. 

President Eisenhower once made the re- 
mark: 

“The winning of freedom is not to be 
compared to the winning of a game with 
the victory recorded in history. Freedom has 
to live in the hearts, the actions, and the 
spirit of men, and so it must be daily 
earned and refreshed else like a flower cut 
from its life giving roots, it will wither 
and die.” 

When that statement was made, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower realized the significance 
and importance of keeping freedom alive 
within ourselves everyday, and this is the 
one challenge that we as Americans have 
such difficulty in meeting. 

On the basis of our society, war; although 
it is significant, is not the only time we 
must, shall we say be patriotic. The win- 
ning and pursuing of freedom does not 
come to a halt at the aftermath of war. 
There are hundreds upon hundreds of chal- 
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lenges today that must be met. Not all of 
us will triumph in meeting these challenges, 
nor will all of us reach success by trying to 
meet these challenges. But even if we just 
meet insignificant, unimportant challenges 
even if it is with failure, then at least we've 
found a beginning. 

A beginning that gives us a chance to 
cope with the greater challenges that we 
will come against. 

For example, it doesn’t seem very impor- 
tant to vote in a Presidential election, what 
difference does your vote make? Yours will 
only be one in a thousand cast, how could 
it possibly count? And why is it necessary 
to study History in school? What difference 
does it make who won the war of 1812 or as 
a matter of fact what difference does it make 
who wins the war in Viet Nam? How many 
times have you heard this statement “What 
difference does it make?” And how many 
times have you answered “I don’t know.” 
This is what's happening in America today. 
Freedom for us is as natural as breathing 
and we forget to remember that freedom 
must be daily earned. 

A French observer once said. “What then 
is the American, this new man?” 

“Here in America individuals of all nations 
are melted into a race of man, who’s labors 
and posterity will one day cause great 
changes in the world.” 

Well, here we are along with computers, 
world series and statistics. Our forefather's 
posterity. What great changes haye we 
caused? Many have become scientists, en- 
gineers, truck drivers, demonstrators, teach- 
ers, and soldiers. We are individuals and we 
are a group. We are voicing opposing views, 
and we are standing side by side fighting 
for each other. Yes, we have caused a great 
many changes and because of our changes we 
have the future of tomorrow ahead of us 
and not the empty victories of yesterday. 
And we must keep causing changes, we must 
keep meeting challenges! 

These are common challenges I speak of, 
voting, working and learning together. But 
these are the challenges that must be met 
over and over again. 

What then is this American, this new 
man? He fights for what he believes to be 
a better way of life not only for himself but 
for others. He is an individual and yet he 
stands as an undivided house for his coun- 
try, he is the new breed, he is an American. 
He is a little French and a little Spanish, a 
little Irish, and a little Swedish. And he is a 
man ready to meet challenge. 

Yes, freedom offers many challenges, but 
each challenge is met by opportunities. The 
opportunity to differ before agreeing. 

Each challenge is met by rights, the right 
to stay innocent until proven guilty. 

And each challenge is met by belief, To 
believe in God and in man through freedom! 


LINDA LOUISE SULLIVAN. 
McG, Nev. 


Copper Strike 
HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
crisis generated by the prolonged copper 
strike is far too great for the Congress 
and Executive body of our Government 
to remain dormant. 

It is quite apparent that the Presi- 
dent shares this view for, as you know, 
the parties involved in this extraordinary 
strike will gather together at the White 
House today to commence round-the- 
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clock negotiations at the request of the 
President. 

If these negotiations prove futile, I 
suggest that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion as introduced by Senator FANNING, 
of Arizona, that would enable union 
workers to participate in a referendum 
in which they could vote for or against 
the continuation of this strike. Senator 
Fannineo’s bill, S. 2667, calls for: First, 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
conduct referendum among members 
upon receipt of a petition signed by at 
least 20 percent of the bargaining units 
members; second, the union to order its 
members back to work if the majority 
should vote against continuation of the 
strike; and third, postponement of fur- 
ther strike for a period of 90 days fol- 
lowing a no-strike vote. 

Far too many people have been affect- 
ed by this strike and have had to pay 
far too much to warrant any further ex- 
tension of this strike. 

In an effort to acquaint my colleagues 
with the magnitude of this strike and, in 
particular, its effect upon Rhode Island- 
ers, I would like to submit into the REC- 
orD an article that appeared in the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal Business Weekly 
on March 3, 1968. Under unanimous con- 
sent I shall place this article in the 
RECORD. 

As you will note in the article, one 
plant in the district which I am privi- 
leged to serve has had to close its doors 
because of the unavailability of copper. 
This means, among other things, that 175 
Rhode Islanders are now out of work, 
and that the jobs of 1,200 other Rhode 
Islanders engaged in this industry are 
very seriously threatened. 

Mr. Speaker, let it not be known that 
our Congress remained idle while a crisis 
was allowed to become a catastrophe. 

I urge that all the Members of this 
House let their views be known to the 
President, and if the negotiations under 
his direction should fail, then we must 
enact the necessary legislation to break 
the deadlock. 

The article follows: 

COPPER LACK CREATES CRISIS 
(By Arthur S. Reseigh) 

As a possible harbinger of things to come, 
Okonite Co., a Ling-Temco-Vought subsid- 
iary, was forced on Friday, as a result of the 
strike-bound conditions at the nation’s cop- 
per mines, to discontinue operations at its 
East Providence facility. 

The 175 persons affected by the unavail- 
ability of copper were advised that the 
plant will be closed until the red metal can 
be procured again. 

In another of the state’s wire and cable 
plants, the General Insulated Wire Works 
Division of General Cable Corp., Gordon 
Avenue, announced that its operations will 
continue on a sharply reduced basis because 
of the copper lack, probably resulting in the 
layoff of half of its 150 employees. 

Rhode Island’s copper using industries are 
all reporting hand-to-mouth copper sup- 
plies and a fear that they will not be able to 
continue operations more than three or four 
weeks unless the eight-month-old strike 
against the nation’s copper producers is re- 
solved. They employ between 6,000 and 7,000 
persons. 

The eyes and ears of the industry will be 
trained intently tomorrow on the nation’s 
capital and the meeting called by President 
Johnson of all parties involved in the copper 
strike. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The industry has been operating under a 
so-called copper shortage for many months. 
This, in the past week or so, has become a 
genuine shortage. Plants are finding it dif- 
ficult to procure copper even under premium 
prices. 

Management of the state's wire and cable 
plants and the producers of brass mill prod- 
ucts now are suffering from the latest de- 
velopments in the seemingly endless strike 
at the domestic copper mines—a threatened 
cut-off of their imported copper—and also 
from a worsening of the premium price 
situation with which they have been forced 
to live since last July 1. 


DRASTIC CURTAILMENT 


The combination of the two is proving to 
be more than they can withstand. The out- 
come, it appears, will be drastic curtail- 
ment—if not outright closing—of the plants 
of this sizable segment of Rhode Island’s 
manufacturing activity. 

On the average, local plants report having 
supplies for another three to four weeks of 
careful operations. They plan to use their 
meager stocks for the production of products 
which require the least amount of the red 
metal. Products heavy in copper content will 
in many instances be sidetracked for the 
duration of the copper famine. 

The situation in which the copper users 
find themselves has developed despite their 
valiant efforts to avert it. Virtually all of 
them have been unable to procure copper 
from their normal sources for the past eight 
months, yet they have succeeded in main- 
taining their operations without curtailment. 
Had conditions been normal for them, it is 
believed that they would have expanded 
sharply over these past months. 

But the situation has been far from nor- 
mal. They have had to turn to dealers for the 
copper and rely on the dealers’ ability to 
procure imported red metal for them. The 
result has been a gradual upping of the price 
from the 38 cents per pound charged by do- 
mestic producers when the strike began to- 
day’s premium scale of 75 to 80 and more 
cents a pound. 

a 7 — * . 

Last weekend it appeared that longshore- 
men in New York would refuse to unload 
copper laden vessels from abroad because 
of their sympathy for the striking copper 
miners. Although such a boycott was can- 
celed before it began, it is reported by indus- 
try users of the red metal that unloading of 
the vessels has been slowed considerably. 

As last week progressed, with sparse deliv- 
eries of copper to industrial users in Rhode 
Island reported, an announcement was made 
in New York by the president of the National 
Maritime Union and chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Committee that he had wired 
the copper unions suggesting that they ex- 
tend their picketing to any and all ships 
carrying copper imports. It was indicated that 
such picket lines would be honored by the 
maritime unions and probably by segments 
of the Teamsters Union. 

With imports cut off by such a move, or 
by an outright boycott, supplies of copper on 
which the local industry users have been 
living for several months would be lost. 

Since there is virtually no copper now be- 
ing produced in this country, a disruption of 
the flow of imports would in effect be sound- 
ing a temporary death knell for those indus- 
tries to which copper is an essential raw 
material. 

As an example, the wire and cable industry 
with its requirement of electrolytic copper 
would not be benefited from production in 
the isolated cases where contracts have been 
negotiated successfully because they involve 
producers of fire-refined or silver-bearing 
copper. While this kind of product is not 
acceptable to the wire and cable people, it 
would help those in the brass mill products 
field. 
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As a result, those needing electrolytic cop- 
per must either fill their needs from copper 
being produced from scrap or from copper 
being imported from abroad. The alternative 
would be to curtail their operations until do- 
mestic copper again is available. 

Complicating the picture somewhat is the 
freeze placed on domestic copper—even 
though in very small supply at this time— 
because of military requirements. The freeze 
is virtually a misnomer currently because 
domestic production—even from scrap—is 
negligible. 

Even before the latest developments in the 
eight-month-old strike, local ment 
was taking a serious look at the situation on 
the basis of premium costs alone. 

It was possible for some orders to be billed 
with the extra cost of the metal added to the 
cost of the shipment. But for some of the 
local wire and cable people as much as 75 
per cent of their shipments cannot be so 
billed. Some represent long-term contrac- 
tural agreements for custom products. Al- 
though these contracts frequently have an 
escalation clause, it applies only to in- 
creases in producers’ copper and does not 
apply to premium copper. 

“OUT OF THE QUESTION” 


One industrialist, who reports that 75 per 
cent of his business cannot be billed for the 
extra cost of premium copper, said that his 
firm has been to absorb the extra 
cost, even when it rose to 50 and 60 cents. 
Absorbing the premium on 84 cent copper 
was described by him as being out of the 
question. The 84 cent figure, he said, is being 
quoted now on April deliveries. 

When the strike the producers 
started last July, it was felt here that con- 
tinuance of the shutdown at the mines after 
last November would be disastrous for their 
industries. 

It is felt now that unless something is done 
to bring labor peace to the mining areas, 
consumers in this country will soon be find- 
ing many normal copper-bearing items miss- 
ing in the market place. Among the first to 
be hurt, it is believed, will be the automobile 
industry with its need for copper with which 
to make car radiators. 

Industrialists here also are of the opinion 
that the federal government should be vitally 
interested in seeing an end to the long strike 
because of its impact on this country’s bal- 
ance of payments. The desire to spend less 
money abroad is being thwarted, they say, by 
forcing all of this country’s copper-using in- 
dustries to buy foreign-produced copper. 

Among the letters from the industry which 
have gone out to Washington is one from 
the management of Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co., in Lincoln, addressed to Senator Pastore 
with copies to other members of the Rhode 
Island congressional delegation, the Business 
Defense Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the contractual 
personnel at the Defense Industrial Supply 
Center. 

In addition to pointing up the present 
plight of the wire and cable industry, it 
makes three suggestions for remedial actions. 

One of these is for immediate passage by 
Congress of Bill S. 2667, which would give 
union workers the right to participate in a 
referendum, voting for or against the con- 
tinuation of the strike. 


The “Pueblo”—How Long? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 42d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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Plight of Khesanh Called Not So Dire 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I have often heard that a mul- 
tiplicity of eyewitnesses to any event is 
always confusing. I think this might also 
apply to observations made at Khesanh. 
I enter into the Recorp an article by 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, retired, 
which appeared in the Washington Post. 
This article renders excellent example 
to the different interpretations different 
people can conclude from the same given 
event. This could well be true of other 
happenings in Vietnam: 

PLIGHT OF KHESANH CALLED Not So DIRE 

(By Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Retired) 

(NoTre.—Brig. Gen. S, L. A. Marshall (Ret.) 
is a military affairs analyst who regularly 
writes for The Los Angeles Times, He last 
visited South Vietnam for an extended period 
@ year ago.) 

Anyone attempting to follow military de- 
velopments around the small Vietnamese vil- 
lage of Khesanh these past few weeks must 
feel like a blind man staggering through a 
bog. The writing, though often excellent, de- 
scends to mysticism so preposterous that it 
passes beyond serious consideration. 

Every correspondent on the spot appears to 
be haunted by Dienbienphu. The analogy is 
pressed to such extremes that not one note of 
authenticity remains. Accompanying sketch 
maps show three or four solid North Viet- 
namese divisions perched on the hills just 
outside Khesanh. One knows that this is 
wholly misleading; the enemy does not oper- 
ate that way. But it seems necessary to de- 
pict him as concentrated and poised for the 
kill. That is how he did it at Dienbienphu. 

On Washington's Birthday, one New York 
correspondent wrote a mournful story head- 
lined “Marines at Khesanh Find Flaws in 
Their Defenses.” One such flaw was that the 
trenches lacked overhead cover, another that 
the bunkers had no steel beams and there- 
fore could not resist mortar shells. No 
trenches in France in either World War had 
overhead cover, and no bunkers in Korea had 
steel beams. But this is a new day and a new 
deal, so let’s all have a good cry. 

But that same story reported faithfully 
that C-123 and C-130 cargo planes were 
“braving the mortar barrages” to bring in 
steel beams, concertina wire and mechanical 
digging equipment. 

Another correspondent, filing on the same 
day from Saigon, described it as the heaviest 
shelling of Khesanh in some time and used 
the word “murderous.” It turned out, how- 
ever, that only 22 Marines won Purple 
Hearts during the day. 

Next, in the same story, we come across 
this noteworthy passage: “A helicopter as- 
sault outside the perimeter would be ex- 
tremely risky because the North Vietnamese 
hold key hill positions that could rake land- 
ing zones with heavy fire. All resupply at 
Khesanh is done by airdrop. Marine officers 
Say retreat or withdrawal from Khesanh is 
unthinkable.” 

Here two men are writing of the same 
field on the same day. One sees large cargo 
ships making their runs, discharging their 
loads and getting away safely. The other, in 
effect, says it is impossible. 

So persistently somber is the mood, so 
maudlin the tone, that the poor devils com- 
posing the condemned garrison have little 
or no chance to come smiling through. 
When on the following day 377 shells or 
rockets exploded inside the perimeter, kill- 
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ing nine Americans, destroying one helicop- 
ter and damaging a cargo ship, the corre- 
spondents could not rise to the occasion, the 
supply of grim adjectives having been 
exhausted, 

But they are not to be faulted on the per- 
formance by which they hung crepe all over 
Washington’s Birthday. Read from another 
dispatch and then weep: “The 40,000 North 
Vietnamese surrounding the Khesanh com- 
bat base have closed their ring so tightly that 
neither withdrawal nor reinforcement of the 
Marine garrison could be carried out. Under 
the cover of several days of heavy fog, the 
Communists have established bunkers and 
trench positions within 300 yards of Marine 
positions,” 

By sheer coincidence, in about the same 
hour when the correspondents were pounding 
out these pearls on the far side of the globe, 
I was in eyeball-to-eyeball conversation at 
home base with that A-1 fighting man, Lt. 
Gen. Lew Walt, who commanded Marines in 
the I Corps zone for two years. 

Our subject was the situation in Khesanh. 
Walt may not know the terrain there as well 
as he knows the palm of his hand, since he 
has lived with the latter longer. But he has 
viewed the ground with a tactician’s eye, 
and in his present position he must keep 
daily touch with development there. Whereas 
the correspondents look at Khesanh and 
think only of Dienbienphu, Walt sees it as 
a viable position with little or no risk of 
entrapment. 

His report of the situation is wholly un- 
like what we read. Though subject to recur- 
rent shelling, the garrison is not besieged. 
The position is not surrounded. There are 
no 40,000 varmints skulking about in the 
nearby hills and there is no reason to believe 
that three or four NVA divisions have closed 
in solidly. Were they so, such compression 
would present beautiful targets for bombing 
and artillery supporting the garrison from 
outside the perimeter. Determining that ele- 
ments of certain divisions have moved in 
close by no means signifies the presence of 
division-size concentrations. 

Either Walt is one mile off beam, or the cor- 
respondents should forget Dienbienphu. This 
is best done by concentrating on other fa- 
mous “defeats” such as Thermopylae, Bunker 
Hill and the Alamo. 


President Johnson’s Visit to Dallas 
HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, the first 
visit to Dallas by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson since he was given a quick oath 
of office in the presidential plane on a 
landing strip at Love Field over 4 years 
ago has come and has gone. 

This was an occasion that had to be. 
There have been many previous invita- 
tions, some of which I had personally 
extended. His only announced appear- 
ance was the well publicized 1964 cam- 
paign visit that got blue-penciled at the 
last minute by a power struggle in the 
Kremlin. 

There have been many opinions, both 
public and private, as to what might 
happen the first time the President re- 
turned to a city that had always been one 
of his favorites. 

I remember well the welcome Dallas 
gave the late President Kennedy and 
Mrs. Kennedy at Love Field when, as 
mayor, I welcomed them along with Mrs. 
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Cabell, and I remember how then Vice 
President Johnson greeted them at the 
ramp and spoke so glowingly of Dallas 
hospitality. 

From all reports, the most recent brief 
trip was without notable incident, even 
though neither Dallas police nor the 
Secret Service received much advance 
notice. Chief Charles Batchelor is to be 
highly complimented for his quick prep- 
arations and the newspapers for their 
warm and informative coverage. 

For those who may question the tight 
security, the briskness with which the 
President was moved into the city and 
out of it, the failure to permit huge 
crowds to gather or the unwillingness to 
assemble a large group I feel sure Presi- 
dent Johnson would draw in Dallas, there 
is a simple answer. 

In these days, this is the way any 
President must travel in this country. 
President Johnson’s trips in any other 
section of the Nation have been equally 
well controlled. This is a sad fact, but 
true. 

While many Dallas residents disagree 
with Lyndon B, Johnson on some sub- 
jects, they all respect him and his office 
and appreciate the many accomplish- 
ments of this Texas President. 

The President deserves and will always 
receive from Dallas the same friendly re- 
ception that it can give and has given 
many great Presidents over the past 
decade. I only hope that the day can 
come soon when he will be returning to 
Dallas and will allow the city to receive 
him in the manner he deserves. I hope 
that I will be there to take part in such 
reception. 


A Rhodesian Asks Why 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. E. 
Kellar, of the Independence League of 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, addressed a soul- 
searching letter to us in America. 

Among other things she asks, “Why 
are potential enemies treated as friends 
while old friends, who have proven their 
friendship in the past, are treated as 
enemies?” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mrs. Kellar’s comments in the RECORD: 
TREATMENT OF PRIME MINISTERS 

Only twenty-two years after the atom 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima by the 
American Air Force, President Johnson met 
Eisaku Sato, Prime Minister of Japan, and 
discussed the war in Vietnam, leadership in 
Asia and in the Pacific, and the return to 
Japan of several groups of islands taken 
from Japan in 1945, and since used by Amer- 
ica as military bases, and storage places for 
material, destined for use in Vietnam. They 
are the Bonin, Voleano, Ryukyu and Mariana 
Islands, all of which Japan wants returned 
to her. What does she offer in exchange? 
Just moral, economic, but not military aid in 
the Vietnam war. The U.S.A. military com- 
mand considers the Bonin Islands, six hun- 
dred miles south of Tokyo, as ideal bases for 
Polaris submarines and missiles. Japan is 
well aware of this. 

Iwo Jima, in the Volcano Islands, was the 
scene of a battle which cost the U.S.A. nearly 
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five thousand lives and a million dollars dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

Okinawa in the Ryukyu Islands, is used 
by America as a base from which to launch 
attacks against Vietnam. It is sixty-seven 
miles long and nineteen wide at its widest 
part. It contains training and air bases, hous- 
ing and storage schemes, and is equipped to 
deal with nuclear weapons; it has cost the 
American taxpayers well over a billion dol- 
lars; eighty thousand of its eight hundred 
thousand inhabitants are American. Japan 
very much wants this island and for America 
to withdraw to Guam, in the Marianas, near- 
ly two thousand miles away. 

At the time of Pearl Harbour, when Japan 
destroyed the American fleet anchored there, 
Rhodesia was giving America full support and 
her Prime Minister, Ian Douglas Smith, was 
a member of the Air Force which was fight- 
ing alongside American airmen. Now the 
American President is welcoming the Prime 
Minister of a country which destroyed an 
American fleet and killed thousands of 
American boys. The saddest day in my travels 
over America was the one on which I visited 
the naval cemetery at Pearl Harbour in 
Hawaii. At this meeting between President 
Johnson and Mr. Sato, there was much talk 
about trust between America and Japan, just 
as there was a few days before the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. As an honoured guest, the 
Prime Minister was allowed to address the 
National Press Club in Washington, D.C. 
The Prime Minister of Rhodesia has been in- 
vited by American citizens to address stu- 
dents in America, but the American Govern- 
ment will not even allow him to visit Amer- 
ica. The “red carpet” for the Japanese but not 
for the Rhodesian Prime Minister! 

The spoils of war are to be returned and 
Japan is to be helped to boost her image in 
the eyes of the world by means of friend- 
ship with America, whereas an effort is being 
made to destroy Rhodesia’s trade and dis- 
credit her in the eyes of the world. 

American parents who are now sending 
their sons (many of whom were born when 
Japan bombed Pearl Harbour) to fight in 
Vietnam should pause to consider what may 
happen to boys born now. 

Japan is already the most powerful na- 
tion in Asia, but she is aiming at sharing 
with America the control of the Pacific. Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Sato have indulged in mu- 
tual flattery over the Vietnam war, where 
America has sacrificed thousands of young 
American lads and spent millions of dollars. 

In his speech to the National Press Club, on 
the 15th of November, Mr. Sato assured his 
hearers that “this problem” (i.e. the return 

of the islands) “though a difficult one, can be 

solved within the framework of mutual trust 
between Japan and America”. That is the crux 
of the matter. There was mutual trust be- 
tween America and Rhodesia when Rhode- 
sians were serving under the supreme com- 
mand of America. Why is the Rhodesian 
Prime Minister not allowed to state the case 
for his country “in the framework of mutual 
trust” which has always existed between 
America and Rhodesia? 

When sanctions were requested by Britain, 
President Johnson agreed without any man- 
date from the Senate. Dare he ask the great 
American electorate whether they approve 
of sanctions against friendly, anti-Commu- 
nistic Rhodesia? Do the American people 
concur in this “red-carpet” treatment of for- 
mer implacable enemies and a point blank 
refusal to listen to the friends who fought 
with, not against, America? Have they so soon 
forgotten the thousands, (some Rhodesians) 
who gave their lives that America might be 
free? Rhodesia was not even allowed to be 
represented in New York when she was tried, 
condemned and sentenced to endure the 
imposition of sanctions. 

Is it any wonder that President Johnson 
dare not appear unguarded in public? Or that 
the Secretary of State had to duck through 
the back door of a garage, in order to evade 
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an angry mob when he was about to address 
a distinguished audience? The sanctions 
which the President, on his own authority, 
has imposed upon Rhodesia are causing hard- 
ship to American businessmen and hindering 
the war effort through the lack of Rhodesian 
chrome. 

Is it not time for Americans to wake up and 
find out what is happening in their country? 
Why are there these double standards? Why 
are potential enemies treated as friends and 
old friends, who have proved their friendship 
in the past, treated as enemies? Why are the 
Congress members and Representatives of 
the two-hundred-million American people 
not consulted when the welfare of their sons, 
fighting far away in Vietnam, is jeopardized? 
Do the Representatives and the Senate not 
care what happens to the people they repre- 
sent? 

Wake up, Americans, and insist upon an 
answer (a satisfactory answer) to these ques- 
tions. 


Urban Transportation the Federal 
Responsibility 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, urban 
transportation—how we move people and 
goods in and around our cities—is of 
prime importance to a nation where 70 
percent of the people live in urban areas. 
President Johnson has shown wise and 
timely concern by his recent decision to 
reorganize the Urban Transportation Ad- 
ministration. He has made an important 
move in the direction of meeting the Na- 
tion’s complex transportation needs on a 
comprehensive and logical basis. 

For the past 4 years the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development has ad- 
ministered—and administered well—the 
critically important urban mass transit 
programs which have such an impact on 
daily life in our urban centers. HUD has 
kept in mind the fact that urban trans- 
portation can and must serve all of our 
people, can and must shape and enhance 
our environment, can and must expand 
rather than restrict enjoyment of urban 
living. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's Transportation Adminis- 
tration has accomplished much over the 
last 4 years. Through this Administra- 
tion’s competent handling of grant and 
loan programs vital to the transit life- 
lines of our large and small cities, many 
thousands of Americans have benefited. 

In Philadelphia, to cite only one ex- 
ample, HUD has been working closely 
with the city and with the Southeast 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority 
to develop an effective program of co- 
ordinated transit for the area and has 
given support for continued public con- 
trol of the commuter railroad system in 
the area. Other aids have included the 
repair of a dangerously obsolescent 
transit viaduct on the Reading Line, with 
a $1.2-million grant, and a $2.9-million 
grant to construct and improve the sub- 
way at 15th and Market Streets in Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia and many cities across 
the United States have new or improved 
transportation systems as a result of 
HUD’s Urban Transportation Adminis- 
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tration. These programs—from those 
designed to help the suburban commuter 
get to work quickly and safely to those 
aimed at helping the disadvantaged of 
the inner city reach outlying job, educa- 
tional, and cultural opportunities—have 
been administered to insure their com- 
patibility with overall planning for 
healthy urban development. They have 
helped to make the difference between 
a concrete jungle and a place to live the 
good life. 

Transportation is, indeed, a vital com- 
ponent of the good life in our cities. As 
the President has pointed out, how the 
Nation’s urban centers solve their trans- 
portation problem must depend, to a 
great extent, on the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, which 
is responsible for the character of overall 
urban development, and on the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which is con- 
cerned with the various transportation 
modes and their interrelationships. 

The necessary coordination of our na- 
tional systems of urban highways, air- 
ports, and mass transportation networks 
has been made difficult because respon- 
sibility for financial aid to these inter- 
acting systems has been divided between 
the two Departments. State and local 
government agencies seeking help often 
had to approach both Federal agencies 
for program assistance and support in 
carrying out their transportation pro- 
grams. 


It is both logical and prudent, in the 
face of these facts, to place responsibility 
for financial assistance to urban trans- 
portation projects in one Federal de- 
partment, as the President has outlined. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will continue to provide 
leadership in comprehensive planning for 
the orderly physical and social develop- 
ment of our cities. This includes trans- 
portation planning and ties it in with 
broad urban development goals. 

It will retain its keen interest in and 
support of urban transportation as part 
of the urban planning scene, while the 
technical assistance and financial sup- 
port for overall transportation systems 
in and around cities will be handled by 
the Department of Transportation. 

The President, by his decision to re- 
organize the Urban Transportation Ad- 
ministration, has increased the Federal 
capacity to deal effectively, efficiently, 
and economically with the Nation’s 
urban transportation problems. In an 
era when transportation affects more of 
our citizens than ever before—and in 
more ways than ever before—a premium 
must be placed on the development of 
interlocking systems adequate for future 
as well as present needs. The President’s 
reorganization plan will encourage this 
development and deserves our support. 


Vietnam Reassessment 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the New York Times editorial has pro- 
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jected a program that I wish to call to 
my colleagues’ attention. I find that the 
questions posed and the alternatives 
spelled out are terms that we can no 
longer ignore. 

The editorial follows: 


VIETNAM REASSESSMENT 


The politico-strategic debate within the 
Administration over what to do next in Viet- 
nam undoubtedly will lead the country 
deeper into disaster if it continues to focus 
on means rather than ends. 

The “means” that are being debated are 
American troops. General Westmoreland 
wants more of them, which is natural. It is 
unlikely they will be denied to him in the 
current crisis any more than in the recurrent 
crises of the past. The question is how many 
more? This, in an election year, unavoidably 
involves the President in broader consider- 
ations. 

If, as the Pentagon claims, not enough 
additional troops can be squeezed out of ex- 
isting forces in the United States, then two 
issues evaded by the policy of gradual esca- 
lation over the past three years—a limited 
reserve call-up and, possibly, wider mobiliza- 
tion—may have to be faced. 

A significant reserve call-up for this un- 
popular war is bound to have unfavorable 
political consequences for the Administra- 
tion. More important, it might stir enough 
added dissent to reduce public support for 
the war effort below an acceptable minimum 
level, a reality the generals themselves cannot 
ignore. 

In these circumstances, a larger mobiliza- 
tion that also mobilized the country’s war 
spirit might have fewer psychological risks. 
But the White House is worried by the fact 
that Congressional approval would be re- 
quired, at least for the economic controls, 
profit-sharing taxes and other measures that 
would have to accompany mobilization. There 
would be the danger of a boomerang or at 
least bitter debate—stimulated in part by 
memories of the way the Congress was stam- 
peded into the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

Any probe of these avenues naturally takes 
the Administration right back to Question 
No. 1, rephrased: Can the requirement for 
added troops be reduced to a number that 
might be found, through some sleight-of- 
hand, without a substantial reserve call-up? 
And this analysis of “means” leads inevitably 
to fundamental questions of strategy. 

Three possible strategic courses are being 
debated within the Administration, accord- 
ing to Times military correspondent William 
Beecher. One strategy is that of employing 
“whatever power resources are necessary to 
prevail.” It would involve large troop in- 
creases—40,000 to 50,000 reserves at a mini- 
mum, plus readiness to call another 100,000 
or more. 

A second possible course is described as 
that of patching up present strategy. It 
would avoid mobilization and simply provide 
General Westmoreland with a few “tens of 
thousands” of additional troops for use as 
a strategic reserve and to open key highways. 
South Vietnamese troops would be relied 
upon for an increased role in protecting the 
cities and other populated areas, while 
American troops continue the effort to de- 
feat major enemy units in border areas, such 
as Khesanh. 

One of these two courses probably will be 
adopted—and perhaps both, since the second 
course may lead right on to the first. But 
this umappetizing prospect has led to con- 
sideration of a third possible strategy. This 
strategy comes in varied versions, but its 
principal characteristic currently is repre- 
sented by the Pentagon’s “anti-Khesanh” 
school. 

This group holds that it is self-defeating 
to defend static, isolated posts in unpop- 
ulated regions so close to border sanctuaries 
that the enemy, at its own initiative, can 
mass whatever forces it wishes without fear 
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of attacks on its rear areas except through 
aerial bombing: This thought underlies that 
judgment: Unless the United States is pre- 
pared to invade North Vietnam and Laos on 
the ground as a means of enveloping attack- 
ing forces—a course that would require a 
million American troops and could bring 
China into the war—such battles should be 
engaged only in areas deep enough within 
South Vietnam to permit American forces to 
employ the mobile tactics in which they 
excel. 

A pullback from the borders would permit 
more American military protection of the 
country’s populated areas. There would be 
less emphasis on search-and-destroy mis- 
sions and more on clear-and-hold operations 
designed to speed pacification. 

This strategy, some military planners be- 
lieve, would cut the recent United States 
casualty rate in half yet permit more progress 
in pacification, an objective that has far 
more to do with success in Vietnam than 
casualties inflicted on Communist troops. 

One drawback in this strategy, its ad- 
vocates say, is that it probably would rule 
out a “clear-cut military victory.” But has 
such a “victory” ever been in the cards? 
Has not the central confusion in Washing- 
ton’s thinking about Vietnam been precisely 
the assumption, at every sign of progress, 
that a military victory could be achieved 
and might even be in the offing? 

The true allied capability—one that has 
existed from the beginning of American in- 
tervention—is that of denying victory to the 
Communists. Stalemate is the military real- 
ity in Vietnam. And stalemate requires ul- 
timate acceptance of a political compromise, 
since there is no other realistic alternative 
for either side. 

What the Administration needs to do first 
in its current review is to clarify its own 
political ends. The question of reinforce- 
ments, whether in small or large numbers, 
will look totally different if their purpose 
is to help achieve a settlement rather than 
to pursue the will-o-the-wisp of victory. 


The Kingdom of Morocco 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
3, 1968, the Kingdom of Morocco cele- 
‘brated its national holiday, the seventh 
anniversary of His Majesty King Hassan 
II's succession to the throne in 1961. 

On this occasion it seems fitting to 
note the continued close relations the 
United States has so long enjoyed with 
the Kingdom of Morocco. This warm 
friendship dates from the earliest years 
of our history: Morocco in 1778 was one 
of the first nations to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the United States. From that 
time our friendly relations have contin- 
ued virtually unbroken. One of our old- 
est treaties, that of 1786 with Morocco, 
was renewed in 1836 and remains in force 
today. 

With other nations of the Arab and 
African world, Morocco has consistently 
worked for the cause of human under- 
standing and international peace. A 
member of the United Nations since its 
independence in 1956, the Kingdom of 
Morocco has played an important and 
constructive role in the work of that 
organization. 

Modern Morocco, a nation of some 13.5 
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million, embarks this year on a 5-year 
development plan with the help of inter- 
international organizations and several 
friendly countries, including the United 
States. Morocco places first priority on 
economic development, particularly the 
expansion of food production. Morocco’s 
great natural advantages, which include 
mineral resources as well as agricultural 
potential, augur well for the future. 

Morocco’s able Ambassador to the 
United States, the Honorable Ahmed 
Osman, has worked consistently to 
strengthen the already excellent relations 
between our two countries. We are par- 
ticularly honored to have with us in 
Washington Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess Lalla Nezha, the charming wife of 
Ambassador Osman, and sister of His 
Majesty King Hassan II. 


South Vietnam Bishops Call for 
End of War 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, about 2 months ago, the 17 Roman 
Catholic bishops of South Vietnam called 
for an end of the war by appealing for 
a stop to the bombing of North Vietnam 
and a stop to all infiltration of weapons 
and war materiel into South Vietnam 
from the north. 

The people of South Vietnam want an 
end to the war that is making a waste- 
land of their country. They have been in 
this war now for over a quarter century, 
and they want peace. 

It seems to me that the events of the 
past few weeks and months have proved 
that our present policies are not bringing 
peace to that country and, contrary to 
what is being said by the administration, 
we are not making progress toward that 
goal. Logic would lead one to believe that 
reasonable men would try something else 
to end the war. 

It has been reliably indicated that a. 
bombing halt could lead to the confer- 
ence table very soon, possibly within 2 
weeks. 

I conclude my remarks with the full 
statement of the South Vietnamese bish- 
ops. I hope that my colleagues will find 
time to read it. 

The above referred to material follows: 

VIETNAM 
SAIGON, VIETNAM, 
January 5, 1968. 

In order to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the continuous efforts 
of Pope Paul VI in bringing a true PEACE 
to the Vietnamese people who have suffered 
so much in the last 20 years of war, we, the 
Vietnamese Catholic Association, send to our 
Catholic friends these heartfelt words in 
love. 

Peace has always been the deepest aspira- 
tion of all peoples. This is especially true of 
the Vietnamese today. But in the present 
situation, do we really have a good founda- 
tion for peace-building? “The essential foun- 
dations for peace are honesty, justice, free- 
dom and love, which must exist among 
nations, among individuals, and among lead- 
ers of a nation.” (Statement, International 
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Day of Peace, Pope Paul VI). To build peace 
is to pacify men and consequently society. 
Peace-building is the responsibility of all ci- 
tizens of any country. 

As a citizen of the world and of the King- 
dom of Heaven, a Catholic has to be honest 
in all situations, telling the truth, absolutely 
never distorting the truth, or deceiving in 
the interest of individuals, national politi- 
cal parties, or even religion. 

A Catholic must completely respect the 
law of justice. Any spiritual or material 
violation of others is a sin and should be 
reasonably punished. A Catholic must do 
his best to protect others’ freedoms (freedom 
of religion, freedom to develop one’s human 
dignity) as well as his own, and must not 
hesitate or fear giving his life to serve his 
own country and people for the sake of free- 
dom and justice. 

A Catholic must be charitable and love 
others as much as himself, because man is 
the image of God, He must love God who ex- 
ists in man and keep him from being hun- 
gry, homeless, sick, imprisoned, or oppressed. 

How can there be peace if those in respon- 
sible positions simply make “flowery prom- 
ises”; if laziness, dishonesty, corruption, and 
robbery exist in all social classes; if there 
are still many who live luxuriously or in- 
differently among millions of war victims, or 
even take advantage of this war to impoverish 
their wretched fellow men? 

How can we have peace, if good citizens 
lose faith in the nation’s cause and even in 
themselves? It goes without saying that all 
of us realize the endangered situation of 
Vietnam at this time. (N.Y. Times translates 
this differently, i.e., no one at the present 
time realizes the extreme gravity of the situa- 
tion in our country.) In order to help the 
country in this situation, Catholic friends 
must try their best to improve all social 
classes through creating confidence in the 
nation’s future, unity among their country- 
men, justice, and love, This is the founda- 
tion for building peace, 

We wish each Catholic would live austerely, 
giving up all luxuries and celebrations at 
Tet (firecrackers, parties, dressing up) to help 
our poor people. We call on all native priests 
to: 


Organize a “Pray for Peace” campaign be- 
cause no one except God can bring peace and 
no one except God can lead the human heart 
to accept peace, 

meetings for all kinds of people 
to study peace in relation to religion accord- 
ing to the message of “International Peace 
Day,” so that everyone realizes his duty now 
and in the future for the continuing wel- 
fare of his Religious Association. 

Check our behavior in practice, and con- 
tinue praying and studying until peace 
comes, 

Peace is what Christianity seeks, so all 
Christians who claim peace also claim their 
own God. “He is our peace.” (Eph. 2:14) His 
blessing is peace. Jesus’ crucifixion completed 
his salvation of the world; we, his followers, 
are asked to bring Peace to all. 

We also sincerely call for the cooperation of 
all people in creating our nation’s Peace— 
a true peace, the result of truth, justice, free- 
dom and love. 

Finally, we call for the good will of the 
two governments of North and South Viet- 
nam in building peace. In Jesus’ name, stop 
fighting! See each other, begin peace talks. 
Be honest in negotiating. All disagreement 
and conflict must be resolved right now re- 
gardless of small losses, since, after all, we 
must negotiate eventually, and in waiting we 
risk a more horrible aftermath than anyone 
can estimate. 

We respect the words of Pope Paul VI on 
May 2, 1967, “Stop all bombing of North 
Vietnam, and at the same time, stop all in- 
filtration of weapons and war materials into 
South Vietnam.” 

COUNCIL OF BISHOPS. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Plight of Khesanh Called Not So Dire 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Gen. S. 
L. A. “Slam” Marshall, a distinguished 
military affairs writer, has written in the 
Washington Post for March 3, 1968, a 
levelheaded, nonalarmist analysis of 
the strategic and tactical situation at 
Khesanh. His article should be a useful 
antidote to some of the more blatantly 
hysterical articles that have recently 
appeared. 

PLIGHT OF KHESANH CALLED Nor So DIRE 

(By S. L. A. Marshall) 

(Note.—Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall (Ret.) 
is a military affairs analyst who regularly 
writes for The Los Angeles Times. He last 
visited South Vietnam for an extended pe- 
riod a year ago.) 

Anyone attempting to follow military de- 
velopments around the small Vietnamese 
village of Khesanh these past few weeks must 
feel like a blind man staggering through a 
bog. 

Every correspondent on the spot appears 
to be haunted by Dienbienphu. The analogy 
is pressed to such extremes that not one 
note of authenticity remains. Accompany- 
ing sketch maps show three or four solid 
North Vietnamese divisions perched on the 
hills just outside Khesanh. One knows that 
this is wholly misleading; the enemy does 
not operate that way. But it seems necessary 
to depict him as concentrated and 
for the kill. That is how he did it at Dien- 
bienphu. 

On Washington’s Birthday, one corre- 
spondent wrote a mournful story headlined 
“Marines at Khesanh Find Flaws in Their 
Defenses.” One such flaw was that the bunk- 
ers had no steel beams and therefore could 
not resist mortar shells. No trenches in 
France in either World War had overhead 
cover, and no bunkers in Korea had steel 


But that same story reported faithfully 
that C-123 and C-130 cargo planes were 
“braving the mortar barrages” to bring in 
steel beams, concertina wire and mechani- 
cal digging equipment. 

Another correspondent, filing on the same 
day from Saigon, described it as the heaviest 
shelling of Khesanh in some time and used 
the word “murderous.” It turned out, how- 
ever, that only 22 Marines won Purple Hearts 
during the day. 

Next, in the same story, we come across 
this noteworthy passage: “A helicopter as- 
sault outside the perimeter would be ex- 
tremely risky because the North Vietnamese 
hold key hill positions that could rake land- 
ing zones with heavy fire. All resupply at 
Khesanh is done by airdrop. Marine officers 
say retreat or withdrawal from Khesanh 18 
unthinkable.” 

Here two men are writing of the same field 
on the same day. One sees large cargo ships 
making their runs, discharging their loads 
and getting away safely. The other, in effect, 
says it is impossible. 

On Washington’s Birthday reported: The 
40,000 North Vietnamese surrounding the 
Khesanh combat base have closed their ring 
so tightly that neither withdrawal nor rein- 
forcement of the Marine garrison could be 
carried out. Under the cover of several days of 
heavy fog, the Communists have established 
bunkers and trench positions within 300 
yards of Marine positions.” 

By sheer coincidence, in about the same 
hour when the correspondents were pound- 
ing out these pearls on the far side of the 
globe, I was in eyeball-to-eyeball conversa- 
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tion at home base with that A-1 fighting man, 
Lt. Gen. Lew Walt, who commanded Ma- 
rines in the I Corps zone for two years. 

Our subject was the situation in Khesanh. 
Walt may not know the terrain there as well 
as he knows the palm of his hand, since he 
lived with the latter longer. But he has 
viewed the ground with a tactician’s eye, and 
in his present position he must keep daily 
touch with developments there. Whereas the 
correspondents look at Khesanh and think 
only of Dienbienphu, Walt sees it as a viable 
position with little or no risk of entrapment. 

His report of the situation is wholly un- 
like what we read. Though subject to recur- 
rent shelling, the garrison is not beseiged. 
The position is not surrounded. There are 
no 40,000 varmints skulking about in the 
nearby hills and there is no reason to believe 
that three or four NVA divisions have closed 
in solidly. Were they so, such compression 
would present beautiful targets for bomb- 
ing and artillery supporting the garrison 
from outside the perimeter. Determining 
that elements of certain divisions have 
moved in close by no means signifies the 
presence of division-size concentrations. 


Reevaluation of Vietnam Strategy Needed 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I think 
the administration should thoroughly re- 
evaluate its strategy in Vietnam before 
making a decision to increase the num- 
ber of American troops already fighting 
there. 

This was the point of an article by 
William Beecher in the New York Times 
of February 29, and of a column by 
Joseph Kraft in the Washington Post of 
the same date. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the article and the 
column at this point in the Recorp and 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 29, 1968] 
UNITED STATES REAPPRAISING ITs USE OF 

Troops IN VIETNAM WAR—WESTMORELAND 

Sam To SEEK 100,000 To 200,000 Morze— 

WHEELER BRIEFS JOHNSON 

(By William Beecher) 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—High Govern- 
ment Officials said today that the Johnson 
Administration was making a reappraisal of 
American military strategy in Vietnam. The 
reports came amid indications that Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland was seeking 
100,000 to 200,000 more troops for the war 
effort. 

Central to the review, the reports say, will 
be discussions between Government Officials 
and Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who returned from an 
inspection of the combat theater this morn- 
ing. He went promptly to the White House 
for a two-hour breakfast meeting with many 
leading Government planners on Vietnam. 

Officials stressed that any proposal by Gen- 
eral Wheeler for reinforcements would be 
tentative and would not constitute a formal 
request for a specific number of men, 


DECISION RESTS IN CAPITAL 

As in the past, they said, a formal request 
will not be made until Washington is able 
to give Saigon a clear indication of what 
forces may be made available over the next 
year or so, That cannot be done until the 
strategy review has been completed. 

After the enemy’s recent demonstration of 
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unexpected strength—in coordinating sur- 
prise attacks against 36 population centers 
and in building up forces in border areas— 
military and civilian officials are debating 
whether the current strategy can be patched 
up and made to work or a basic shift is called 
for. 

As described here, General Westmoreland’s 
strategy aims at moving enough forces close 
to South Vietnam’s borders to try to prevent 
enemy infiltration and to hold forward posi- 
tions of key avenues of entry. 


CHOICES ARE VARIED 


Since the large American build-up in the 
fall and winter of 1965-66, officials say, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland has increasingly tried to 
take and hold as much territory as possible 
and to inflict as many casualties as possible 
through sweeps into sparsely populated areas 
where the Vietcong have long been unchal- 
lenged. 

While there are differences in detail and 
emphasis, these principal choices are ap- 
parently being weighed most seriously: 

A decision, difficult in an election year, to 
employ whatever power resources are neces- 
sary to prevail. This would probably mean a 
sizable mobilization of reserves—40,000 to 
50,000 men at a minimum, with readiness to 
call 100,000 or more after that. 

A pullback of American troop units from 
such exposed positions as Khesanh, near 
South Vietnam’s borders, in favor of heavy 
concentration of forces in the populated areas 
of the country, particularly along the coastal 
plain. Such a shift in strategy, its advocates 
contend, would force the enemy to extend his 
supply lines, moving arms depots and major 
units out of sanctuaries into areas where 
American firepower and troops could be 
brought to bear effectively. 

Continuation of essentially the present 
strategy, with a few tens of thousands of 
American troops added. This proposal rests 
on hope that the South Vietnamese Army 
will play an increasing role in protecting the 
towns and cities while United States forces 
try to defeat major enemy units at such 
places as Khesanh. 


WE HAVE NO CHOICE 


Those involved in the strategic review 
agree that each possibility has its risks. But 
as one official said: 

“President Johnson seems convinced Hanoi 
is not willing to negotiate on any terms that 
we could find acceptable. If that is the case, 
we have no choice but to readdress the mili- 
tary options. No responsible official in Gov- 
ernment suggests we simply turn around and 
walk away from Vietnam.” 

Some officials suggest that Mr. Johnson was 
trying to prepare the public yesterday for a 
large new build-up when he vowed in Dallas 
that there would be “no retreat” from the 
American commitment in Vietnam. 

“I do not believe that America will ever 
buckle,” he declared. “I believe that every 
American will answer now for his future and 
for his children’s future. I believe he will 
say, ‘I did not retreat when the going got 
tough.’ ” 

Senator John C. Stennis, Democrat of 
Mississippi and chairman of the Senate Pre- 
paredness investigating subcommittee, called 
for a change in current strategy on Vietnam. 
“It is clear to me,” he said, “that we are now 
compelled to choose between a hard-hitting 
war or no war at all.” 

The Senator called for the closing of the 
port of Haiphong and “an increase in the 
effectiveness and selection of key targets” in 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 

TOP AIDES HEAR REPORT 

Those present to hear General Wheeler’s 
report to the President at the White House 
this morning were Vice President Humphrey, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, Clark Clifford, 
who will be sworn in Friday as Secretary of 
Defense; Richard M. Helms, Director of 
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Central Intelligence; Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Presidential adviser on Vietnam; Walt W. 
Rostow, Presidential assistant for national 
security; Paul H. Nitze, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense; George Christian, the White House 
press secretary, and Tom Johnson, a Presi- 
dential aide. 

General Wheeler gave the group a “bal- 
anced, factual picture” of the war, Mr. 
Christian said. “The general’s report is going 
to be evaluated and studied here,” he added. 
“Beyond that, I cannot go into specific de- 
tails.” 


The breakfast meeting was followed by a 
one-hour Cabinet meeting at noon, after 
which the President gave Mr. McNamara the 
Medal of Freedom, the nation’s highest ci- 
vilian award, for his seven years of service 
as Secretary of Defense. 

“He is one of America’s most valuable 
public properties,” Mr. Johnson said. 


CHIEFS DELAY SESSION 


At 2 p.m., General Wheeler went to Mr. 

McNamara’s Pentagon office for further dis- 
cussions with the Secretary, The Joint Chiefs 
delayed their scheduled 2 o’clock meeting 
until the general was ready to confer with 
them. 
Many military men and some key civilian 
advisers are believed to favor a mobilization 
of reserves to provide a substantial trans- 
fusion of trained fighting men for Vietnam 
and to bolster the standing forces in the 
United States while preparing for contin- 
gencies elsewhere. 

Four times before the Joint Chiefs have 
unsuccessfully urged a mobilization. Each 
time additional troops for the war were pro- 
vided instead by drawing on standing forces 
in the country and by building new units 
around draftees, 

Now, advocates of mobilization insist, the 
Army and the Marine Corps in particular 
are stretched too thin to permit another 
major expansion from within. 

The provision of 100,000 additional men, 
they say, should enable General Westmore- 
land to regain the initiative against North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong forces, not only 
providing more protection to the towns and 
cities of South Vietnam but reconstituting 
his strategic reserve to move against large 
enemy units in the Central Highlands and 
west of Saigon. 

These officials argue that General West- 
moreland has been unable to do that effec- 
tively because he has had to keep more than 
40 American combat battalions in the north- 
ernmost provinces of South Vietnam to re- 
act to expected assaults there. 


STATIC DEFENSE OPPOSED 


Those arguing for a pullback from forward, 
Telatively static positions point out that 
current rules allow only bombing against the 
North Vietnamese in the demilitarized zone 
and in Laos and allow no military action at 
all in Cambodia. It is self-defeating, they say, 
to hold isolated posts with large forces 
against all the troops that can be brought 
to bear at the enemy’s initiative. 

They assert that the American victories at 
Khesanh, Dakto and Locninh last year ac- 
complished little besides bloodying the 
enemy’s nose. 

Advocates of drawing back say that short 
of committing a million American troops to 
Vietnam, the United States cannot win a war 
of attrition. They would prefer to concentrate 
American force in the populated areas of 
South Vietnam, providing more protection 
for civilians and forcing the enemy to move 
his artillery and his large units forward. 

They would increase small long-range 
patrols into the vacated territory, calling in 
air strikes and artillery bombardment when 
concentrations of the enemy had been lo- 
cated. They would move large reaction forces 
only when conditions of terrain and weather 
were favorable. 

Those who argue for this course say they 
realize that it would probably not bring 
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clear-cut military victory. But it should hurt 
the enemy, they say, while giving the Saigon 
Government time to improve its political con- 
trol of the population and the effectiveness of 
its armed forces. 

The third school of thought—the group 
preferring to patch up the present strategy— 
believes that a mobilization, to provide many 
more than the 525,000 American troops al- 
ready approved for Vietnam, could under- 
mine existing public support for the war, 
particularly if the Administration was un- 
able at the same time to promise a quick end 
to hostilities. 

FOE’S LOSSES STRESSED 

But they maintain that some additional 
reinforcements, measured in “tens of thou- 
sands,” are required to provide General West- 
moreland with a strategic reserve and to open 
such keys routes as Highways 1 and 9, which 
have been cut in several places by enemy 
troops. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1968] 


New STRATEGY, REDEPLOYMENT SEEN U.S. 
NEED, Nor More MEN 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

With their characteristic flair for panicky 
oversimplification, the drumbeaters for the 
Vietnam war have been trying to make it 
seem that the central issue in the current 
Washington discussions of the war is whether 
this country sends more troops. But the 
central issue is far wider than that narrow 
point. 

The central issue is whether American 
troops can be used in a way consonant with 
this country’s political objectives. And to 
achieve that goal, there is required a 
sweeping reappraisal of the whole Vietnam 
picture, including basic American strategy 
and the deployment of forces. 

The strategy so far followed by Gen. West- 
moreland is the strategy of a war of attrition. 
The idea has been to kill enemy soldiers in 
such numbers that the other side would first 
lose control over the countryside, and then 
either fade away or else agree to make peace 
terms. 

In pursuit of that strategy, American units, 
throughout 1966 and most of 1967, put heavy 
pressure on enemy forces through massive 
sweep operations in the central parts of 
South Vietnam. As enemy forces tended to 
seek sanctuary in border areas, American 
forces were concentrated opposite them along 
the Demilitarized Zone with North Vietnam 
and the frontier with Laos and Cambodia. In 
some cases, concentrations of American 
troops were deliberately set out as lures to 
tempt the other side to attack and expose 
themselves to massive counterattack. 

The strategy of attrition has long been 
criticized by some American and foreign 
military men. And the Tet offensive by the 
other side has now exposed the weaknesses of 
that strategy in a dramatic way. 

For one thing, American forces were tied 
up in fixed positions at the extremities of the 
country. Large and highly populated areas 
elsewhere in the country had to be left to the 
protection of the South Vietnamese forces. 

These places, and the delicate apparatus of 
local government and pacification working 
in them, were thus vulnerable to surprise 
attack by the other side. And the Tet offen- 
sive, the other side did catch friendly forces 
off guard, and did disrupt the pacification 
campaign and the local political structure. 

Secondly, fighting along the borders gave 
the other side the advantage of sanctuaries 
and short supply lines. In these conditions, 
the enemy was in a position to take a heavy 
toll of American forces. And that too has 
happened in the Tet offensive—at Khesanh 
and elsewhere. 

Thirdly, the heavy American casualties 
were not only bad in themselves, but ham- 
pered this country’s ability to use the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam in an advantageous 
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way. To be sure, the bombing did not sig- 
nificantly restrict the flow of materials from 
North to South Vietnam—witness the many 
new weapons, including tanks and rocket- 
throwers, that have recently been showing 
up. 

But with casualties mounting, it was im- 
possible because of domestic political con- 
siderations for this country to cut off the 
bombing, or even restrain its pattern very 
long. Thus the President was not able to 
use the bombing for its true purpose—as a 
diplomatic counter to get negotiations going. 

In the face of appeals from all over the 
world, he has felt obliged to intensify the 
bombing. And thus the United States has 
suffered a setback in both the real war and 
the propaganda war, 

What all this means is that the American 
position cannot be redeemed simply by put- 
ting in more troops. The more so as the 
other side, as it has done repeatedly in the 
past, could react by putting in more of its 
men and resources. 

What is required is a new strategy and a 
redeployment of American forces in a way 
that cuts down casualties. Then, if the other 
side wanted to keep fighting, this country 
would be in good position to stay the course. 
And if it happened, as it may, that the other 
side wanted to go for talks, the United 
States could take, as it now cannot, the 
minimum step required—the cessation of 
the bombing. 


The 90th Anniversary of Bulgarian 
Freedom Day 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
pleasure to pay tribute to the Bulgarian 
people on the occasion yesterday of the 
90th anniversary of Bulgarian Freedom 
Day. 

Bulgarians are among the bravest 
fighters in the Balkans and among the 
most gallant defenders of freedom. Dur- 
ing their long and eventful history they 
have always managed to maintain their 
spirit of independence and their love of 
freedom. They have done this even dur- 
ing the centuries of despair when they 
were subjected to an alien yoke. 

Since the beginning of their modern 
history they have been subjected to op- 
pression. Yet they were never reconciled 
with their subservient lot and did their 
utmost to free themselves. The Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78 offered them the 
chance to do this. The Bulgarians fought 
with the Russians in that war, and in 
the peace treaty signed on March 3, 1878, 
their right to freedom was recognized. 
That day became Bulgarian Liberation 
Day, and for 90 years the Bulgarian peo- 
ple have celebrated it as their national 
holiday. 

Since then the history of the Bulgar- 
ian people has followed an uneven, and, 
indeed, a tragic course. During the First 
World War they were on the side of the 
central powers, the losing side, and so 
were fated to suffer the consequences of 
defeat. But they took it in their stride 
and began to build a modern nation. 

With outbreak of the last war, events 
took a sad turn. Bulgaria was involved 
in the war, and in the end suffered more 
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than had ever been anticipated. The 
country was ruined and ravaged, and the 
people saddled with a Communist dic- 
tatorship. Thus at the end of the war, in- 
stead of regaining their freedom the Bul- 
garians were drawn into the Soviet sys- 
tem. 

But we should not despair, but instead 
reaffirm our faith in a better tomorrow— 
a tomorrow in which Bulgaria will take 
her rightful place among the independ- 
ent, freedom-loving nations of the 
world and in which the valiant people of 
Bulgaria can glory once more in the joy 
of individual freedom and human dig- 
nity. 


The Full Opportunity Act—A Bill Imple- 
menting the Recommendations of the 
Commission on Civil Disorders 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, March 3, 1968, the long-awaited 
report and recommendations from the 
President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders was released to the public. I would 
like to compliment the Commission on 
the thoroughness with which it con- 
ducted its investigation and the sagacity 
of its recommendations. At last the truth 
that so many of us have known for so 
long has been brought to surface—the 
root cause of the urban crisis and the 
disorders themselves is “white power” 
not “black power.” The racist attitude on 
the part of the majority of white Ameri- 
cans for so many years has long taken its 
toll in the black community, so much so 
that now the very foundations of our 
cities are being shaken by the despair 
and frustration of black Americans who 
have been deprived of their dignity to a 
point beyond their endurance. 

The Commission has done a fine job 
in not only pin-pointing the cause, but 
in pointing out the critical areas which 
need immediate action. Jobs, housing, 
education, and elimination of discrimi- 
nation are the heart of the recommenda- 
tions which the Commission has made 
to the American people. No one body or 
agency of Government can seek to reme- 
dy the situation alone; rather an un- 
precedented coordination of effort by 
State and local government, the private 
sector, and the Federal Government must 
be developed and implemented in order 
to ease the problems of the cities. 

Several months ago I introduced a bill 
which I felt could help in cooling off the 
summers of the future, and I am heart- 
ened to note that this bill, the Full Op- 
portunity Act, meets the scale and scope 
of the Commission’s recommendations. 
The specifics of the Full Opportunity Act 
and the Commission’s recommendations 
are even similar. Ten of my colleagues 
have already joined in cosponsoring this 
bill and I wish to take this opportunity 
to ask others to join this effort at this 
time. The Full Opportunity Act does 
not seek to solve all the problems, no 
one item of legislation on one level of 
government could even attempt such a 
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feat, but its passage would be instru- 
mental in easing the immediate crisis 
in jobs, housing, education, and elimi- 
nation of discrimination. Today, I mailed 
a letter to all my colleagues requesting 
their support and reaction to the Full 
Opportunity Act and I would like to in- 
sert this letter and the accompanying 
short summary following my remarks. I 
would also like to insert the full text 
of the bill and a section-by-section ex- 
planation of the bill for your scrutiny, 
The material referred to above follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: The President's Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders has dramatized the 
crisis facing America. They have made spe- 
cific recommendations for a massive effort to 
relative conditions, particularly in the four 
critical areas of jobs, housing, education, and 
discrimination. The scale of their proposals 
is huge, but commensurate with their state- 
ment of the magnitude of the problem. 

State and loca] government and the private 
sector of our society have great responsibil- 
ities for meeting the urban crisis. But the 
federal government also has a major respon- 
sibility. On October 9, 1967, I introduced the 
Full Opportunity Act which is a legislative 
attempt to outline the specifics of the neces- 
sary federal response to the urban dilemma. 
This bill is also an attempt to deal on a mas- 
sive scale with the major segments of the 
problem: jobs, housing, education and dis- 
crimination. It would cost $30,000,000,000 a 
year for at least ten years. The scale and 
scope of the Full Opportunity Act and the 
Commission's recommendations, including 
2 of the specific proposals, are quite simi- 
ar. 

The Full Opportunity Act is an effort to 
arouse public support for a comprehensive 
and interrelated approach to the interlocking 
problems which have brought about the pres- 
ent crisis in our citles. It is also a detailed 
proposal for Congressional action, In order 
to conform to the usual procedures of the 
Congress, each of the eight titles of the 
omnibus bill have also been introduced as 
separate bills so they can be referred to the 
different committees of jurisdiction. Reports 
have been requested from the appropriate 
federal agencies on each of the bills. I look 
forward to testifying on each of the bills as 
the various committees hold hearings in each 
of these major areas, 

Ten Members have already joined in co- 
sponsoring this legislation as indication of 
their full support for legislation of this na- 
ture without necessarily agreeing to each of 
the many specific provisions. The ten Con- 
gressmen are George Brown, Jr., Phillip Bur- 
ton, Don Edwards, Leonard Farbstein, Jacob 
Gilbert, Henry Gonzalez, Edward Roybal, Wil- 
liam F. Ryan, Joseph Resnick, and Benjamin 
Rosenthal. 

Enclosed is a one page summary of the bill, 
The text of the bill now pending before the 
House, along with a fuller description of its 
provisions, are included in the Extensions of 
Remarks in today’s Congressional Record 
(March 4). 

I would be very interested in your reac- 
tions to the Full Opportunity Act, both to 
its overall concept and its various provisions. 
If you would like to join in co-sponsoring the 
bill, please contact Mrs. Cynthia Matthews of 
my staff (ext. 5126). I hope to re-introduce 
the bill with additional co-sponsors as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN Conyers, Jr. 


FULL OPPORTUNITY Act—SuMMARY 


Full Employment Opportunity: Three mil- 
lion sub-professional public service jobs in 
schools, hospitals, law enforcement, recrea- 
tion, etc., through federal grants to govern- 
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mental and non-profit agencies. Emphasis 
on basic education and on-the-job training. 

Adequate Housing: One million additional 
low- and moderate-income housing units 
every year for the next ten years by extend- 
ing current federal housing programs and 
establishing new ones. 

More Effective Schools: Additional educa- 
tional expenditures for ghetto students, over 
and above the school district’s per-pupil 
average, to offset the economic and cultural 
deprivations of discrimination. As a pre- 
requisite for these direct federal grants, 
school districts are required to spend at least 
the district's average per-pupil expenditure 
for the education of ghetto students from the 
funds already available to them. 

Full Post-Secondary Educational Oppor- 
tunity; Every American is provided oppor- 
tunity for education beyond high-school 
level, whether in college, technical or voca- 
tional school. Federal government would 
provide up to $15,000 total loan for up toa 
total of five years of education at 3% in- 
terest repayable over entire life span (up to 
forty years for average student) to finance 
tuition and living expenses. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Enforce- 
ment; Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission given full “cease and desist order 
powers which are given to other regulatory 
agencies. Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Law extends to cover every worker, in- 
cluding employees of smaller businesses and 
government, who are now excluded. Em- 
powers Commission to initiate affirmative 
programs on large-scale basis, instead of 
case-by-case, to eliminate discrimination 
and its effects. 

Fair Housing; Federal Fair Housing Law 
covering every housing unit, without excep- 
tion, Enforcement by National Fair Housing 
Board with same powers and responsibilities 
regarding housing as Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission would have regarding 
employment. Non-discrimination clauses re- 
quired in every mortgage insured or issued 
by a federal agency or any lending institu- 
tion insured by the federal government—in 
effect, an extension of coverage of Executive 
Order on Housing from 17% and 80% 
through Congressonal action. 

Comprehensive Minimum Wage: Two-dol- 
lar-an-hour federal minimum wage to pro- 
vide yearly floor of $4,000 dollars which the 
Social Security Administration considers the 
current minimal but adequate annual fam- 
ily income. Extends coverage to the one out 
of three American workers (about 17 mil- 
lion) now excluded. 

Family Allowances: Ten-dollars a month 
for every child for its care and benefit. 
Modeled after 25-year-old Canadian pro- 

and similar to those existing in every 
industrialized country except the United 
States. 


EXPLANATION OF EACH SECTION OF THE 
PROPOSED FULL OPPORTUNITY ACT 


(Introduced by Congressman JOHN CONYERS, 
In., cosponsored by Congressman GEORGE 
BROWN, JR., PHILLIP Burton, Don EDWARDS, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, JACOB GILBERT, EDWARD 
RoyYBAL, WILLIAM F. RYAN, JOSEPH RESNICK, 
and BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL) 


FULL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The Department of Labor currently lists 
1.8 million persons who have been unem- 
ployed five weeks or longer and are still seek- 
ing employment. Almost as many more need 
and want jobs but are not counted since they 
have stopped actively seeking work because 
of lack of basic education, occupational skills, 
work experience, or transportation, and be- 
cause of various discriminatory barriers. Re- 
cent Labor Department surveys indicate that 
a true representation of unemployment in the 
ghettos of America’s major cities is 30 per- 
cent to 40 percent, a level higher than that 
of the Depression of the thirties. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Title I would create three million sub- 
professional jobs in such areas as health, 
education, recreation, and conservation which 
would allow even individuals with the lowest 
level of training to perform useful and neces- 
sary work. Public and private non-profit 
agencies would receive Federal grants to 
create these jobs, with preference given to 
projects located in, and providing direct 
benefits for the ghettos of America. All those 
employed under this title would receive edu- 
cation and job-training to qualify them for 
employment in fields for which there is a 
projected long-term need for workers. Spe- 
cial help would be given to those regarded 
as “unemployable” even in a full-employ- 
ment economy due to a severe lack of basic 
education and job-training. 

Cost: $16 billion for the first year, with $2 
billion yearly decrease until phased-out after 
ten years, 


COMPREHENSIVE MINIMUM WAGE 


Title II would extend coverage of the Fed- 
eral minimum wage to every American work- 
er, and increase the basic rate to $2 an hour. 
This would insure that all Americans, in- 
cluding those employed under the Federally 
financed programs in Title I, would receive 
at least $4,000 which the Social Security Ad- 
ministration regards as a minimal, but ade- 
quate yearly family income. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
ENFORCEMENT 


Title III gives the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, established by the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, the full usual powers 
of a Federal regulatory agency to issue cease 
and desist orders to enforce a strict na- 
tional law against discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, or national 
origin. Orders could be issued which would 
require Federal agencies to not only eliminate 
discrimination within their operations, but 
to administer their programs so as to be a 
positive force toward ending discrimination 
in employment, The bill requires that the 
government must not only be neutral, but 
should positively and affirmatively promote 
equal opportunity. 


MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 


Title VII authorizes Federal grants to local 
school boards for greater than average per- 
pupil expenditures in ghetto schools to fi- 
nance intensive improvement of the regular 
school programs. Grants would be used to 
lower pupil-teacher ratios; to develop su- 
perior teacher-training; and to provide edu- 
cational p , materials and facilities 
related to the particular needs of low-income 
children, 

Eligibility for these grants depends on a 
local school board’s showing that per-pupil 
expenditure in ghetto schools is at least 
equal to the average for the school district 
since significantly greater expenditures per 
student in ghetto schools than in other 
schools is necessary to achieve any substan- 
tial improvement, This title is aimed at pro- 
viding a superior education in ghetto schools 
to offset cultural and educational depriva- 
tion and to make some progress toward elim- 
inating de facto school segregation. 

Cost: One billion dollars during the first 
year with an increase over ten years to $5 
billion. Participation in the program would 
increase as local school districts met the 
strict criteria for the program, particularly 
the requirement that there be at least an 
equal educational effort in ghetto schools 
financed from local sources. 


FULL POST SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
Title VIII provides a massive increase of 
Federal assistance for post-secondary educa- 
tion, partially by direct grants to schools and 
partially by loans to students. Federal grants 
on a two-to-one matching basis would be 
available for construction of facilities and 
direct Federal loans would be available to 
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all students, regardless of financial status, 
to pay the full amount of all expenses at 
any post-secondary school. This program 
specifically includes both traditional institu- 
tions of higher education and vocational and 
technical schools. A student may borrow up 
to $15,000 over five years, and repay it over 
forty years at 3 percent interest. Repayment 
could be by a steadily increasing schedule 
so it would be in relation to income improve- 
ment over an entire life-span. 

To encourage hundreds of thousands more 
students to enter public school teaching, half 
the loan would be forgiven for anyone who 
teaches in a public school for five years. The 
entire loan would be forgiven for anyone who 
teaches in a ghetto school for five years. 

Cost: $1.9 billion for both construction 
grants and student loans in the first year, in- 
creasing to $8.8 billion in ten years. 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES 

Title IV establishes a program of family 
allowances modeled after the successful 25 
year-old Canadian program. Grants of $10 
per month would be given to all children 
under the age of eighteen in order to help 
this 40 percent of the 30 million Americans 
in poverty. The program would be admin- 
istered by the Social Security Administra- 
tion which would mail the payments to the 
mother on the condition that all school-age 
children remain in school until age eighteen, 
The allowance would be made without re- 
gard to the financial status of the family and 
would be considered taxable income, so that 
the net benefit of the program would be 
focused on low income families. 

Cost: $8.6 billion is authorized but income 
tax will recover $1.3 billion in the first year. 
The upward trend of average family taxable 
income should more than offset the small 
expected increase in the number of children 
during that period. The result is a slight 
decrease in net cost over the ten year period. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING 


Title V provides one million additional 
Federally assisted low- and moderate-income 
housing units every year for the next ten 
years. To provide this more than ten-fold 
increase in the present rate, current Federal 
programs would be expanded and improved 
and new ones would be authorized. 

One-half million new housing units per 
year would be provided exclusively for the 
benefit of low-income families by expanding 
the public housing and rent supplement pro- 
grams. The other 500,000 additional units 
would be made available to moderate as well 
as low income families: 200,000 units through 
rehabilitation; 150,000 rental units through 
the Section 221(d)3 program; and 150,000 
units through a home-ownership assistance 
program offering generous no-interest loans. 
Home ownership also would be encouraged 
by providing condominium lease-purchase 
arrangements for most of the current rental 
programs. Financial aid and technical as- 
sistance would be provided for the 
non-profit groups which would sponsor 
most of these projects. Existing laws and reg- 
ulations would be changed so all these 
programs could be used in any community 
or part of any community, so as to both ex- 
pand the available market and promote hous- 
ing integration, 

Cost: $3.7 billion in the first year, increas- 
ing in ten years to $9.1 billion. 

FAIR HOUSING 


Title VI provides a strict national law 
against discrimination in housing. A Na- 
tional Fair Housing Board would be estab- 
lished with the full usual powers of a Fed- 
eral regulatory agency to enforce this law 
by issuing cease and desist orders and by 
taking appropriate affirmative action. This 
title specifically applies the new affirmative 
governmental policy of positively and effec- 
tively promoting equal opportunity for 
housing. All Federally financed lending in- 
stitutions, including all banks and savings 
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and loan associations, would be required to 
include open housing clauses in any mort- 
gage they finance. The ultimate penalty for 
violation of this provision would be loss of 
Federal insurance, 


H.R. 14492 


A bill to assure to every American a full 
opportunity to have adequate employment, 
housing, and education, free from any 
discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act, divided by title and sections, as in the 

following table of contents, may be cited as 

the “Full Opportunity Act”. 
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TITLE I—FULL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec, 101. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) unemployment and, underemployment 
among those who are able, willing, and seek- 
ing work are major problems for the Nation 
and are of even greater concern among those 
who are unable to secure employment or who 
have ceased seeking employment because of 
lack of basic education, occupational skills, 
work experience, or transportation, because. 
of excessively long distances between places 
of residence and employment, or because of 
artificial and discriminatory barriers to em- 
ployment and occupational advancements; 

(2) the lack of full employment oppor- 
tunities for all Americans is especially serious 
in particular areas, communities, and parts 
of communities, and in those places it is 
reaching crisis proportions and often con- 
tributes, at least in part, to social unrest and 
civil disorders; and 

(3) the lack of a full employment economy 
undermines the Nation’s productivity, pre- 
vents the Nation from achieving many of its 
long-sought goals, and is a great burden for 
Federal, State, and local governments in pro- 
viding welfare and other special services. 

(b) The Congress further finds that there 
is a great and urgent need for increased pub- 
lic service employment in such flelds as 
health; education; recreation; housing and 
neighborhood improvement; maintenance of 
streets, parks, and other governmental fa- 
cilities; rural development; beautification; 
conservation; and other fields of human bet- 
terment and public improvement. This need 
for increased public service employment far 
exceeds the total number of individuals who 
are unemployed or underemployed for what- 
ever reasons, 

(c) It is therefore the purpose of this title 
and the policy of the United States to guar- 
antee meaningful employment opportunities 
for all Americans to whatever extent the pri- 
vate economy is unable to do so and to con- 
tribute to the national interest by fulfilling 
unmet needs through the creation of public 
service employment opportunities. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 

Sec, 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor (here- 
after referred to in this title as the “Secre- 
tary”) shall make grants to Federal, State, 
and local governmental agencies or to non- 
profit organizations to provide employment 
for up to three million individuals. These 
grants shall provide funds for wages, employ- 
ment benefits, and other necessary related 
expenses, including equipment and supplies. 

(b) To be eligible for employment pro- 
vided by grants made under this title an in- 
dividual must 

(1) be at least sixteen years of age; 

(2) be able to receive and benefit from 
training and be able to work; 

(3) be unemployed for at least five weeks; 
and 

(4) have an annual income of less than 


(o) Employment created or made avail- 
able under this title may include services and 
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supporting facilities in activities which con- 
tribute to the improvement of the physical, 
social, economic, and cultural conditions of 
the Nation and shall, to the extent possible, 
be concentrated in those areas of public serv- 
ice employment listed in section 101(b) of 
this title. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES RESERVED FOR 
“THE UNEMPLOYABLE” 


Sec. 103. (a) One third of the employment 
opportunities to be created through grants 
made under section 102 shall be reserved for 
individuals whose basic education and em- 
ployment-related training are so inadequate 
that they are unqualified for any currently 
available employment. 

(b) Grants made to provide employment 
opportunities for individuals described in 
subsection (a) shall provide such individuals 
with income and prepare them for employ- 
ment opportunities which it is reasonably 
expected will be available for the indefinite 
future. Programs assisted by such grants 
shall include appropriate combinations of 
on-the-job training, basic education, and 
employment. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRANTS 


Sec. 104. A grant may not be made unless 
an application therefor has been submitted 
to the Secretary in accordance with such 
procedures as he shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. The following conditions shall be en- 
forced by the Secretary as requirements for 
applicants receiving and continuing to re- 
ceive grants under section 102: 

(1) The wage rates and other conditions 
of employment shall be appropriate and rea- 
sonable in consideration of such factors as 
the type of work, the proficiency of the em- 
ployee, and the prevailing practice in the 
area, except that in no case shall the wage 
rate be less than the minimum wage rate 
prescribed in section 6 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 

(2) The applicant for the grant must dem- 
onstrate that the program will result in an 
increase in employment opportunities with- 
out the displacement of existing employment 
opportunities, and shall not impair existing 
conditions of employment in the area. 

(3) The normal hours of work for an em- 
ployee shall not exceed eight per day or 
forty per week, except that the Secretary 
may authorize a longer work schedule if he 
determines that it is reasonable and neces- 


(4) The Secretary shall require programs 

to have adequate internal administrative 
controls, accounting procedures, personnel 
standards and policies, evaluation proce- 
dures, and other policies as may be neces- 
sary to promote and insure the effective ex- 
penditure of funds and the implementation 
of the purposes of this title. 
The Secretary may withhold any payment 
under a grant authorized by this title when 
he determines that the conditions under 
which such grant was made are not being 
met. 

PRIORITY TO BE GIVEN LOW-INCOME AREAS 

Sec, 105. (a) In the approval of grant ap- 
plications, the Secretary shall give preference 
to those which provide employment for 
eligible individuals residing in areas which 
have a high proportion of low-income fami- 
lies and individuals who have severe prob- 
lems of unemployment nad underemploy- 
ment. The Secretary shall designate such 
areas without regard to political boundaries, 

(b) In the approval of applications for 
grants for the improvement or construction 
of physical facilities, the Secretary shall 
give preference to applications related to 
facilities located in areas designated under 
subsection (a). 


OTHER PRIORITIES FOR GRANTS 


Sec. 106. In the approval of applications for 
grants under this title, the Secretary shall 
give preference to those for grants which 
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will be the most effective in fulfilling the 
purposes of this title, especially those ap- 
plications which emphasize the use of grants 
for— 

(1) employment of individuals who have 
unemployed for thirteen weeks or longer; 

(2) employment of individuals who have 
an annual income of $2,000 or less; and 

(3) the payment of wages. 


TRAINING FOR INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec. 107. (a) The Secretary shall contract 
with Federal, State, or local governmental 
agencies or with nonprofit agencies to pro- 
vide appropriate training programs for per- 
sons employed through grants provided 
under this title to prepare them to obtain 
regular competitive employment in the 
future. 

(b) Training and education provided under 
this section shall be— 

(1) in addition to that provided under 
section 108 of this title; and 

(2) coordinated with the education and 
training programs provided under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and 
with other relevant programs provided by 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
and nonprofit private agencies. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 108. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated $16,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968; 
$14,000,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1969; $12,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1970; $10,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1971; $8,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1972; $6,000,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1973; $4,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1974; $2,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1975; 
and $100,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1976. 

(b) Sums appropriated under subsection 
(a) are authorized to remain available until 
expended, or until June 30, 1977, whichever 
first occurs. Any unappropriated portion of 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for any fiscal year may be appropriated in 
any subsequent fiscal year during the period 
beginning July 1, 1969, and ending June 30, 
1977, in addition to the amount otherwise 
authorized to be appropriated for such sub- 
sequent fiscal year. 


TITLE II—COMPREHENSIVE MINIMUM 
WAGE 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that one out of every three American work- 
ers receives a wage rate so low that they and 
their families are living in a condition of 
poverty. The Congress further finds that in 
order to fulfill the promise of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (hereafter referred to 
in this title as “the Act”) to provide “the 
minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers”, the protections of that law must 
be extended to every American working man 
and woman. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this title 
to assure to every American working man 
and woman, without exception, the guaran- 
tee of a minimum wage necessary to provide 
a decent standard of living for himself and 
his family. 

INCLUSION OF EVERY AMERICAN WORKER 


Sec, 202. (a) The basic coverage of the Act 
is extended— 

(1) by amending sections 2(a), 3(s), 5(a), 
6(a), 7(a) (1), and 12(c) of the Act by in- 
serting “affecting commerce or” immediately 
before “engaged in commerce” each place it 
appears in such sections; 

(2) by amending section 3(s) of the Act 
by striking out “an enterprise which has 
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employees” and inserting in lieu thereof “an 
enterprise which has any employee”; and 

(3) by eliminating the gross volume of 
sales tests and other restrictions in section 
3(s) of the Act by striking out in such sec- 
tion all after “produced for commerce by any 
person” and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(b) Agricultural workers are included un- 
der the protection of the Act— 

(1) by amending section 8(e) of the Act 
by striking out all after “employed by an 
employer” the first place it appears in such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period; 

(2) by repealing section 3(u) of the Act; 

(3) by amending section 6(a)(4) of the 
Act by striking out “; or” at the end of such 
subsection and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period; and 
K (4) by repealing section 6(a)(5) of the 

ot 


(c) Domestic workers and governmental 
employees are included under the protection 
of the Act— 

(1) by amending section 3(d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) ‘Employer’ includes any person acting 
directly or indirectly as an agent of any em- 
ployer, any person employing individuals 
performing domestic services, the United 
States, any State or political subdivision of 
a State, and any labor organization when 
acting as an employer and any agent of such 
labor organization.“; 

(2) by amending section 3(e) (defining the 
term employee“), as amended by subsection 
(b) (1) of this section, by adding before the 
period the following: “, except members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
the National Guards of the several States”; 

@) by repealing section 6(e) of the Act; 
an 


(4) by amending section 18 of the Act by 
striking out “(a)” and subsection (b). 

(d) The various miscellaneous exemptions 
from the protection of the Act are eliminated 
by repealing sections 13 and 14 of the Act 
and renumbering the following sections 
accordingly. 

$2 AN HOUR MINIMUM WAGE UNIFORMLY 

APPLIED 


Sec. 203. (a) Section 6(a)(1) of the Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) not less than $2 an hour, except as 
otherwise provided in this section; “. 

(b) Section 6(b) of the Act is repealed, 
paragraph (4) of section 6(c) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “or subsection (b)”, 
and section 7(f) of the Act is amended by 
striking out “or (b)”. 

(c) Section 6(c) and 6(d) of the Act are 
redesignated as sections 6(b) and 6(c), re- 
spectively. 

TITLE DI—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY ENFORCEMENT 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Src. 301. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the exclusion from coverage under title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (relating 
to equal employment opportunity) of various 
individuals due to their employment by an 
agency of government, their personal as- 
sociations, the number of other individuals 
employed by their employer, or their status 
as applicants for employment or union mem- 
bership, and the inadequate provisions for 
enforcement of those rights, including the 
requirement for individuals to initiate court 
suits to protect their rights, denies to mil- 
lions of American working men and women 
adequate protection of the right to be pro- 
tected against discrimination in employment 
due to race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this title 
to provide enforceable guarantees of equal 
employment opportunity to all Americans 
regardless of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin to every person in America 
without exception and to provide for full en- 
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forcement of these rights by granting the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(hereafter referred to in this title as “Com- 
mission”) powers to issue orders requiring 
those found to be in violation of this Act to 
cease and desist from such practices and to 
take affirmative action to correct the effects 
of these practices, both on the complaint of 
the individual aggrieved and on the basis of 
information otherwise available. 


EXTENDING COVERAGE TO ALL EMPLOYEES, EM- 
PLOYERS, EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, AND LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 302. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 is amended to include within its 
coverage all employers, employees (including 
applicants for employment or for labor 
union membership), labor unions, and em- 
ployment agencies by— 

(1) amending section 701(b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The term ‘employer’ means, the 
United States or instrumentality thereof, a 
State or a political subdivision thereof, or a 
person engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce.“; 

(2) amending section 70106) by insert- 
ing a period after “such a person” and strik- 
ing everything following; 

(3) amending section 701(e)(c) by strik- 
ing “twenty-five” and inserting “one”; 

(4) amending section 701(f) by insert- 
ing before the period at the end the follow- 
ing: “or applying for employment”; and 

(5) repealing section 703(f) and redesig- 
nating subsections (g) through (j) as (f) 
through (i), respectively. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT POWERS TO THE EQUAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


Src, 303. (a) The powers of the Commis- 
sion are expended to include the authority to 
initiate and require affirmative actions to 
implement the purposes of this title on a 
broad scale by repealing section 705(g) (6) of 
such title and substituting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(6) to require persons subject to this 
Act to initiate affirmative action to fully im- 
plement the purposes of this title so as to 
completely eliminate unlawful employment 
practices and their effects;” 

(b) Title VII of such Act is amended to 
provide for more effective prosecution of valid 
allegations of unlawful employment prac- 
tices, and patterns or practices of such vio- 
lations, by all persons subject to this title, 
including the United States Government, by 
providing that the Commission instead of 
the Attorney General shall conduct all liti- 
gation pursuant to this title by— 

(1) amending section 705(g) by inserting 
a new subsection (7) to read as follows: 

“(7) The Commission shall conduct all liti- 
gation to which the Commission is a party 
pursuant to this title.”; and 

(2) amending section 707 of such title by 
substituting “Commission” for “Attorney 
General” wherever it appears, by striking 
subsection (a)(1) and renumbering the fol- 
lowing such subsections (a) (2) and (a) (3) 
as (a)(1) and (a)(2) respectively, and by 
amending subsection (b) by striking “in his 
opinion” and substituting “in its opinion.” 

(o) (1) Section 705 of such title is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

„(k) There shall be a General Counsel of 
the Commission who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of four 
years. The General Counsel shall exercise 
general supervision over all attorneys em- 
ployed by the Commission (other than legal 
assistants to Commission members) and over 
the officers and employees in any State or 
Tegional offices which the Commission may 
establish. He shall have final authority, on 
behalf of the Commission, in respect of the 
investigation of charges and issuance of 
complaints under section 706, and in respect 
of the prosecution of such complaints before 
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the Commission, and shall have such other 
duties as the Commission shall prescribe or 
as may be provided by law.” 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(92) General Counsel of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission.” 

(d) (1) Section 706 of such title is amended 
to provide that elimination of valid com- 
plaints of unlawful employment practices 
will be the responsibility of the Commission 
through the issuance of orders to cease and 
desist and to take appropriate affirmative 
action instead of relying on the filing of 
court suits by the aggrieved individuals for 
the protection of their rights, by repealing 
subsections (a) through (j) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


“Sec. 706(a)(1) Whenever it is charged 
in writing under oath by a person claiming 
to be aggrieved, or a written charge has been 
filed by the General Counsel where he has 
reasonable cause to believe a violation of this 
title has occurred (and such charge sets 
forth the facts upon which it is based) that 
an employer, employment agency, or labor 
organization has engaged in an unlawful em- 
ployment practice, the General Counsel shall 
furnish such employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘respondent’) with a copy of such 
charge and shall make an investigation of 
such charge, except that such charge shall 
not be made public by the General Counsel. 
Within one hundred and eighty days after 
the filing of a charge by an aggrieved person, 
the General Counsel shall determine whether 
there is reasonable cause to believe such 
charge is true and shall notify both the 
aggrieved person and the respondent of such 
determination. If the General Counsel shall 
determine, after such investigation, that 
there is reasonable cause to believe that the 
charge is true, the General Counsel shall en- 
deavor to eliminate any such alleged unlaw- 
ful employment practice by informal methods 
of conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 
Nothing said or done during and as a part 
of such endeavor may be made public by the 
General Counsel without the written consent 
of the parties, or used as evidence in a sub- 
sequent proceeding. Any officer or employee 
of the Commission, who shall make public in 
any manner whatever any information in 
violation of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year. 

“(2) An aggrieved person may institute a 
civil action against the respondent named in 
the charge in the appropriate United States 
district court, without regard to the amount 
in controversy, or in any State or local court 
of competent jurisdiction if, the General 
Counsel, within one hundred and eighty days, 
after determining that there is reasonable 
cause to believe such charge is true under 
paragraph (1), has neither issued a complaint 
nor effected voluntary compliance. The court 
may grant any relief which the Commission 
is authorized to grant under subsection (c). 

“(b)(1) If the General Counsel deter- 
mines after attempting to secure voluntary 
compliance under subsection (a) that he 
is unable to secure from the respondent a 
conciliation agreement acceptable to the 
General Counsel and to the person aggrieved, 
which determination shall not be review- 
able in any court, the General Counsel shall 
issue and cause to be served upon the re- 
spondent a complaint stating the facts 
upon which the allegation of the unlawful 
employment practice is based, together with 
a notice of hearing before the Commission. 
No complaint shall issue based upon any 
unlawful employment practice occurring 
more than one year prior to the filing of 
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such charge unless the person aggrieved 
thereby was prevented from filing such 
charge by reason of service in the Armed 
Forces, in which event the period of military 
service shall not be included in computing 
the one-year period. 

“(2) Such hearing shall be conducted in 
accordance with regulations of the Com- 
mission. The respondent shall have the 
right to file a verified answer to such com- 
plaint and to appear at such hearing, to 
present evidence, and to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses. 

“(c) If, upon the preponderance of the 
evidence, including all the testimony taken, 
the Commission shall find that the respond- 
ent engaged in any unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue and cause 
to be served on such person and other 
parties an order requiring such person to 
cease and desist from such unlawful em- 
ployment practice and to take such affirma- 
tive action as will effectuate the policies of 
this Act, including reinstatement or hiring 
of employees, with or without backpay (pay- 
able by the employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization, as the case may be, 
responsible for the discrimination). Th 
Commission may also include in its order 
the awarding of damages to an aggrieved 
individual, including damages for humilia- 
tion and mental pain and suffering, and up 
to $500 punitive damages. Such order may 
further require such respondent to make 
reports from time to time showing the 
extent to which it has complied with the 
order. If the Commission shall find that 
the respondent has not engaged in any 
unlawful employment practice, the Com- 
mission shall state its findings of fact and 
shall issue and cause to be served on such 
person and other parties an order dismiss- 
ing the complaint. 

“(d) The Commission may at any time, 
upon reasonable notice and in such manner 
as it shall deem proper, modify or set aside, 
in whole or in part, any finding or order made 
or issued by it. 

“(e) Enforcement and review of orders of 
the Commission shall be had in the same 
manner as is provided for enforcement and 
review of orders of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board under subsections (e) through 
(i) of section 10 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (29 U.S.C. 160(e)—(i)).” 

(2) Subsection (k) of section 706 of such 
Act is redesignated as subsection (f). 

TITLE IV—FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 401. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the future of this or any other nation 
depends upon its children. It is essential that 
they have those necessities of life which will 
enable them to develop into healthy and use- 
ful citizens. Such concern has led many 
countries to adopt family allowances plans 
as an integral part of their social security 
systems. The United States, alone among the 
industrialized nations of the world, does not 
have this type of program. In spite of the 
high standards of living enjoyed by many of 
our citizens, millions of American children 
are being raised in families whose incomes 
are such as to afford less than a satisfactory 
mode of existence. Experience has shown that 
existing income maintenance and related 
measures are inadequate to cope successfully 
with this problem, 

(b) It is therefore declared to be the pur- 
pose of this title to promote the general wel- 
fare through the payment of monthly family 
allowances for the maintenance, care, train- 
ing, education, and advancement of all 
American children, 


PAYMENT OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereafter referred to in 
this title as the Secretary“), through the 
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Social Security Administration, shall pay, 
with respect to each eligible child, an allow- 
ance of $10 per month on the first day of 
every month, starting on July 1, 1968, after 
the registration of such child. The allowances 
shall— 

(1) be paid to the mother of the eligible 
child, unless otherwise provided pursuant to 
regulation, and shall be applied by the per- 
son receiving it exclusively toward the main- 
tenance, care, training, education, and ad- 
vancement of the child; 

(2) not serve as a substitute for or result 
in a reduction in existing benefits paid on 
behalf of the child by the Federal, State, or 
local governments under the various titles of 
the Social Security Act (including title IV 
relating to aid to families with dependent 
children), the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, programs for the benefit of survivors of 
veterans, or any other federally supported 
or assisted p. and 

(3) be paid for each eligible child regard - 
less of the income or financial status of the 
parents, but the allowances shall be included 
as part of the taxable income of the person 
receiving the allowance under chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and (to 
the extent provided therein) under any State 
or local income tax law. However, no allow- 
ance shall be subject to the operation of any 
law relating to bankruptcy or insolvency or 
be assigned, charged, attached, anticipated, 
or given as security by or in the interest of 
the person receiving the allowance. 


ALLOWANCE CONTINGENT ON SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

Sec. 403. (a) The allowance shall cease to 
be payable if the child does not regularly at- 
tend school as required by the law of the 
State or local community in which he or she 
resides. In case of children unable to attend 
school by reason of any mental or physical 
infirmity, payment may be made in accord- 
ance with regulation. 

(b) In those instances in which a child, 
otherwise eligible for payments, is no longer 
required to attend school because the law of 
the State or local community in which he 
or she resides does not compel attendance 
until the age of eighteen, such child shall 
be eligible only if he or she remains in school 
or is enrolled on a full-time basis in an 
educational institution, other than a corre- 
spondence school, which provides training or 
instruction of an educational, vocational, or 
technical nature to improve the qualifica- 
tions of enrollees for employment or for car- 
rying on or engaging in a trade, business, 
profession, or occupation. The standards for 
such an educational institution shall be pre- 
scribed by regulation. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 404. As used in this title— 

(1) the term “eligible child” means any 
person under the age of eighteen years— 

(A) who is a citizen of the United States, 
whether or not he or she is residing in the 
United States; or 

(B) who has been a resident of the United 
States for one year immediately prior to 
registration, whether or not he or she is a 
citizen of the United States; or 

(C) whose father’s or mother’s domicile 
was in the United States at the time of his 
birth and for one year prior thereto, and 
who has continued to be in the United 
2 up to the date of such registration; 


°F (D) who was born while his father or 
mother was a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States or within twelve months 
after his father or mother ceased to be a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; 
but shall not include any person who ceases 
to be maintained by a parent, or who marries, 
or who is in the United States in violation 
of any of the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; 
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(2) the term parent“ means a father, 
stepfather, adoptive father, foster father, 
mother, stepmother, adoptive mother, or 
foster mother, or any other person, agency, 
or institution who (as determined under 
regulations) maintains wholly or substan- 
tially, or holds legal custody of, a child; and 

(3) the term “regulation” means regula- 
tions perscribed by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with this title. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 405. (a) Any person who knowingly— 

(1) makes a false or misleading statement 
orally or in writing with the intention of 
Anfluencing any decision with respect to the 
payment of an allowance under this title 
either for himself or for any other person, 
or 

(2) makes or presents to the Secretary 
or any agent or employee of the Secretary, 
in connection with any claim under this 
title, any statement or document that is 
false in any material part, or 

(3) accepts, receives, or converts to his 
own use any allowance under this title to 
which he is not entitled, or 

(4) being a person to whom an allowance 
has been but is no longer payable, fails to 
report that such allowance has ceased to be 
payable, 
shall. be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both. 

(b) Any person who knowingly violates 
any other provision of this title, or of any 
regulation, shall be fined not more than $200 
or imprisoned not more than three months. 

(c) No prosecution for any offense under 
this section may be commenced after the ex- 
piration of three years from the commis- 
sion of the offense. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND PROCEDURAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 406. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
Sary and appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this title and such 
regulations shall include the following: 

(1) In cases where it is considered neces- 
sary and appropriate by the Secretary be- 
cause of the age, infirmity, ill health, insan- 
ity, improvidence, or other reasonable con- 
dition causing the mother of the eligible 
child to be inappropriate as the recipient of 
the allowance or because of the failure of 
whomever is receiving the allowing to uti- 
lize it in accordance with the provisions of 
section 402(1), the Secretary shall provide 
that the allowance be paid to the person, 
agency, or institution most suitable for the 
carrying out of the purposes and provisions 
of this title. 

(2) Any person aggrieved by a decision re- 
garding his right to receive an allowance, or 
by any other matter arising under this title, 
shall have the benefit of a hearing and re- 
view procedure under the terms of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit to Congress 
as soon as possible after the beginning of 
each session thereof a full report of expen- 
ditures and administration in connection 
with this title during the previous year. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 407. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to provide for payment of monthly 
allowances and otherwise carry out the pro- 
visions of this title, including administrative 
expenses, for the fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, 1968, the sum of $8,600,000,000; for 
each subsequent fiscal year up to and in- 
cluding the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 
1976, the sum authorized for the preceding 
‘fiscal year increased by $50,000,000; and for 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1977, the 
sum of $9,000,000,000. 


TITLE V—ADEQUATE HOUSING 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 501. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 


(1) adequate housing, and particularly 
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homeownership, greatly contributes to fam- 
ily stability and community and national 
cohesion; 

(2) only an immediate and massive in- 
crease of Federal assistance will achieve the 
established national housing policy of the 


United States of “a decent home and a suit- 


able living environment for every American 
family”, and, to achieve this minimal goal 
as soon as possible, the Federal Government 
must annually for the next ten years assist 
the financing of an additional one million 
housing units for low- and moderate-income 
families in order that every American family 
will have the opportunity to obtain ade- 
quate housing; and 

(3) widespread slum housing, and the 
many social problems related to such hous- 
ing, particularly for low-income individuals 
who frequently reside in the center of our 
cities, is a serious problem which in part 
has contributed to major civil disorders. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this title 
to establish as an immediate and priority 
goal the full implementation of the national 
policy of the United States to provide an 
opportunity for every American to have a 
decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


Sec. 502. In order to authorize three hun- 
dred thousand additional public housing 
units to be financed each year for the next 
ten years, section 10(e) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out “1967, and 1968, respectively” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “and 1967, and by 
$275,000,000 on July 1 of each subsequent 
year up to and including 1977”. 

RENT SUPPLEMENTS 

Sec. 503. (a) In order to authorize two 
hundred thousand additional housing units 
to be financed under the rent supplements 
program each year for the next ten years, 
section 101(a) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by 
striking out everything in the third sen- 
tence after “July 1, 1967.“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “and by $175,000,000 on July 1 
of each subsequent year up to and includ- 
ing 1977.” 

(b) In order to eliminate the various re- 
strictions on eligibility for receiving rent 
supplements by establishing. that the only 
requirement is that the individuals or fami- 
lies have income levels below that established 
in the area as the qualification for occu- 
pancy of a public housing dwelling, section 
101(c) of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out everything in the first sentence after 
“been determined” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “to have an income below the maxi- 
mum amount which can be established in 
the area, pursuant to the limitations pre- 
scribed in sections 2(2) and 15(7) (b) (11) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, for 
occupancy in public housing dwellings.” 

SECTION 221(d) (3) MULTIFAMILY HOUSING 

Sec. 504. The section 221(d)(3) program 
assisting the creation of multifamily hous- 
ing is expanded as follows: 

(a) In order to make the program perma- 
nent, section 221(f) of the National Housing 
Act is amended by striking out the fifth 
sentence. 

(b) In order to authorize an increase in 
the amount of Presidential special assist- 
ance funds administered by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association and thereby to 
enable the financing of an additional one 
hundred and fifty thousand housing units 
every year for the next ten years, section 
305(h) of the National Housing Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “as limited by” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “but without regard 
to the limit of”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “The total amount of such com- 
mitments made after June 30, 1968, will re- 
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Spect to mortgages insured under section 
221(d)(3) shall not exceed 82,500, 000,000 
which amount shall be increased by $2,500,- 
000,000 on July 1 in each of the years 1969 
through 1977. The total amount of outstand- 
ing authority under subsection (c) shall be 
reduced by the amount determined by sub- 
tracting from $2,170,000,000 the total amount 
of such purchases and commitments out- 
standing on June 30, 1968, and such reduc- 
tion shall be effective as of July 1, 1968.” 

(c) In order to increase the amount of 
rent supplement funds that may be used in 
connection with housing provided under the 
program so as to make housing under the 
program available to those with low incomes, 
section 101(j)(2) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 is amended by 
striking out “5” where it first appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof 25“. 

(1) In order to authorize condominium 
ownership, section 221 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding after sub- 
section (h) a new subsection (i), as follows: 

(1) (1) The Secretary is authorized, with 
respect to any project involving a mortgage 
insured under subsection (d) (3) which bears 
interest at the rate prescribed in the proviso 
of subsection (d) (5), to permit a conversion 
of the ownership of such project to a plan 
of family unit ownership. Under such plan, 
each family unit shall be eligible for indi- 
vidual ownership and provision shall be in- 
cluded for the sale of the family units, to- 
gether with an undivided interest in the 
common areas and facilities which serve the 
project, to low- and moderate-income pur- 
chasers. The Secretary shall obtain such 
agreements as he determines to be necessary 
to assure continued maintenance of the 
common areas and facilities. Upon any such 
sale, the family unit, and the undivided 
interest in the common areas and facilities, 
shall be released from the lien of the project 
mortgage. 

(2) (A) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
application by the mortgagee, to insure un- 
der this subsection mortgages financing the 
purchase of individual family units under 
the plan prescribed in paragraph (1). Com- 
mitments may be issued by the Secretary for 
the insurance of such mortgages prior to the 
date of their execution or disbursement 
thereon, upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe. To be eligible 
for such insurance, the mortgage shall— 

(i) be executed by a mortgagor having 
an income within the limits prescribed by 
the Secretary for occupants of projects fi- 
nanced with a mortgage insured under sub- 
section (d) (3) which bears interest at the 
date prescribed in the proviso of subsection 
(d) (5); 

“(ii) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges and ap- 
praisal, inspection and other fees as the 
Secretary shall approve) in an amount not 
to exceed the Secretary’s estimate of the 
appraised value of the family unit, includ- 
ing the mortgagor's interest in the common 
areas and facilities, as of the date the mort- 
gage is accepted for insurance; 

(11) bear interest at a rate which shall be 
periodically adjusted in accordance with reg- 
ulations of the Secretary (but which shall be 
not less than zero or more than the highest 
interest rate permissible under this section 
and the regulations of the Secretary in ef- 
fect at the date the commitment was issued 
for insurance of the mortgage) so that the 
monthly payment of the mortgagor for prin- 
cipal, interest, taxes, insurance, and mort- 
gage insurance premium does not exceed 20 
per centum of his monthly income; and 

“(iv) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such terms as the 
Secretary may prescribe, but not to exceed 
the lesser of forty years or three-quarters of 
the Secretary’s estimate of the remaining 
economic life of the building improvements. 

“(B) The price for which the individual 
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family unit is sold to the low- or moderate- 
income purchaser shall not exceed the 
amount of the mortgage covering such sale, 
as determined under subparagraph (A) (ii), 
except that the purchaser shall, in addition 
thereto, be required to pay on account of the 
pro at the time of purchase such 
amount (not less than 3 per centum which 
may be applied in whole or in part toward 
closing costs) as the Secretary may determine 
to be reasonable and appropriate. 

“(3) Upon the sale of all of the family units 
covered by the project mortgage, and the 
release of all of the family units (including 
the undivided interest allocable to each unit 
in the common areas and facilities) from the 
lien of the project mortgage, the insurance 
of the project mortgage shall be terminated 
and no adjusted premium charge shall be col- 
lected by the Secretary upon such termina- 
tion, 

“(4) Any mortgage covering an individual 
family unit insured under this paragraph 
shall contain a provision that, if the original 
mortgagor does not continue to occupy the 
property, the interest rate shall increase to 
the highest rate permissible under this sec- 
tion and the regulations of the Secretary ef- 
fective at this time the commitment was is- 
sued for the insurance of the project mort- 
gage; except that the requirement for an in- 
crease in interest rate shall not be applicable 
if the property is sold and the purchaser is 
(i) a nonprofit purchaser approved by the 
Secretary, or (ii) a low or moderate income 
purchaser who has an income within the 
limits prescribed by the Secretary for oc- 
cupants of projects financed with a mort- 
gage insured under subsection (d) (3) which 
bears interest at the below market rate pre- 
scribed in the proviso of subsection (d) (5). 

“(5) For the purpose of this subsection— 

“(i) the term ‘mortgage’, when used in re- 
lation to a mortgage insured under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, shall include a 
first mortgage given to secure the unpaid 
purchase price of a fee interest in, or a long- 
term leasehold interest in, a one-family unit 
in a multifamily project and an undivided 
interest in the common areas and facilities 
which serve the project; and 

„u) the term ‘common areas and facili- 
ties’ shall include the land and such com- 
mercial, community, and other facilities as 
are approved by the Secretary.” 

(2) Section 221(g)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “ ph (5) of 
subsection (h) of this section” the following: 
“ or paragraph (2) of subsection (i) of this 
section”. 

(e) In order to make local public housing 
authorities eligible to be sponsors, section 
221(d)(3) of the National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out “(and which certi- 
fies that it is not receiving financial assist- 
ance from the United States exclusively pur- 
suant to the United States Housing Act of 
1937)”. 

REHABILITATION ASSISTANCE FOR LOW- AND 

MODERATE-INCOME HOMEOWNERS 


Sec. 505. (a) In order to provide that re- 
habilitation grants and loans, which are cur- 
rently authorized by law to be made available 
to low- and moderate-income homeowners for 
use only in certain designated areas, may be 
used in any area which either is now or gives 
reasonable promise of becoming a stable en- 
vironment, the phrase “or in an area fulfill- 
ing the requirements established in section 
221 (h) (3) of the National Housing Act” is 
inserted. 


(1) after “in an urban renewal area” in 
section 115(a) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
and 


(2) after “removal of structures,” in sec- 
tion 312(a) of the Housing Act of 1964; 
and section 115(a) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is further amended by inserting may 
make grants or” after “the Secretary”, 

(b) In order to increase the maximum 
amount of rehabilitation grants to more ef- 
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fectively assist low-income homeowners, sec- 
tion 115(b) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out “$1,500” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 82,500“. 

(c) In order to allow the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to make 
grants and loans to rehabilitate one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand additional housing 
units every year for the next ten years— 

(1) section 312 of the Housing Act of 1964 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out 8100, 000,000 in sub- 
section (d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$225,000,000"; and 

(B) by striking out “October 1, 1969” in 
subsection (h) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1979”; and 

(2) section 115 of the Housing Act of 1949 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection (c), as follows: 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of making grants 
under this section the amount of $150,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year starting on July 1, 
1968; and the same sum for each subsequent 
fiscal year up to and including the fiscal 
year starting on July 1, 1977. Amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to this subsection shall 
remain available until expended; and any 
amount which is authorized to be appro- 
priated for any fiscal year, but which is not 
actually appropriated for that year, may be 
appropriated for subsequent fiscal years end- 
ing before July 1, 1978.” 

(d) The program authorized under section 
221(h) of the National Housing Act, provid- 
ing low-interest loans to nonprofit organiza- 
tions to finance the purchase and rehabilita- 
tion of deteriorating or substandard housing 
for subsequent resale to home purchasers, is 
expanded as follows: 

(1) In order to permit the interest rate on 
such loans to be reduced to zero so that 
individuals with much lower incomes may 
purchase homes rehabilitated by the pro- 
gram, section 221(h)(5) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(G) Any mortgage insured under this 
paragraph shall bear interest at a rate which 
shall be periodically adjusted in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary (but which 
shall be not less than zero nor more than 
the highest interest rate permissible under 
this section and the regulations of the Sec- 
retary in effect at the date the commitment 
was issued for insurance of the mortgage) 
so that the monthly payment of the mort- 
gagor for principal, interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, and mortgage insurance premium does 
not exceed 20 per centum of his monthly 
income.” 

(2) In order to extend the eligibility re- 
quirements for sponsors of housing under 
the program, section 221(h) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “a nonprofit organiza- 
tion“ in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “an organization eligible as a mort- 
gagor under subsection (d) (3) “, 

(B) by striking out “a private nonprofit 
corporation or association” in paragraph (2) 
(A) and inserting in lieu thereof “an orga- 
nization”, and 

(C) by striking out clauses (i), (il), ma 
(iii) in paragraph (5)(F) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “an organization eligible as a 
mortgagor or a low-income purchaser, ap- 
proved for the purposes of this subsection 
by the Secretary”. 

(3) In order to extend the benefits of the 
program to moderate-income individuals, 
section 221 (h) (5) (A) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “specified (with respect to 
the area involved) in section 101(c)(1) of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965.” and inserting in lieu thereof estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (d) (3) (ili) 
(with respect to the area involved) for occu- 
pants of housing financed under subsection 
(d) (3) at below-market interest rates.” 
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(4) (A) In order to allow the Secretary to 
provide assistance under the program to fa- 
cilitate the rehabilitation for resale of an 
additional fifty thousand housing units per 
year, section 221(h)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “and outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed $20,000,000” 
the following: “, which limit shall be in- 
creased by $135,000,000 on July 1, 1968, and 
on July 1 of each year thereafter through 
1977”. 

(B) In order to provide a similar increase 
in the amount of Presidential special assist- 
ance funds administered by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, section 305(h) 
of such Act, as amended by section 504(b) (2) 
of this Act, is amended by inserting before 
the last sentence the following new sentence: 
“The total amount of such commitments 
made after June 30, 1968, with respect to 
mortgages insured under section 221(h) shall 
Not exceed $135,000,000 which amount shall 
be increased by $135,000,000 on July 1 in each 
of the years 1969 through 1977 


ASSISTANCE FOR HOMEOWNERSHIP BY LOW- AND 
MODERATE-INCOME FAMILIES 

Sec. 506. In order to assist one hundred 
thousand low- and moderate-income families 
every year for the next ten years in acquiring 
homeownership, title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“ASSISTANCE FOR HOMEOWNERSHIP BY LOW- AND 
MODERATE-INCOME FAMILIES 


“Sec, 235. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
one hundred thousand low- and moderate- 
income families every year for a ten-year 
period in acquiring homeownership, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make, and to contract 
to make, periodic assistance payments on be- 
half of mortgagors to mortgagees holding 
mortgages meeting the special requirements 
specified in this section. 

“(b) To qualify for such assistance pay- 
ments, the mortgage shall— 

“(1) be insured under section 221(d) (2) 
or 234 (c) of this Act; and 

“(2) be executed by a mortgagor having 
an income which is within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for occupants of a 
project financed with a mortgage insured 
under section 221(d) (3) which bears interest 
at the below-market interest rate prescribed 
in the proviso of section 221(d) (5); and 

"(3) involve a single-family dwelling which 
has been approved by the Secretary prior to 
the beginning of construction or substantial 
rehabilitation, or a dwelling unit in a con- 
dominium project which has been approved 
by the Secretary prior to the beginning of 
construction or substantial rehabilitation: 
Provided, That the mortgage may involve an 
existing dwelling which meets such stand- 
ards as the Secretary may prescribe, if the 
mortgagor qualifies as a displaced family, as 
defined in section 221(f), or a family which 
includes five or more minor persons. 

“(c) The assistance payments to the mort- 
gagee by the Secretary on behalf of a mort- 
gagor shall be made during such time as the 
mortgagor shall continue to occupy the prop- 
erty which secures the mortgage, and under 
the following terms and conditions: 

“(1) The payment shall be in an amount 
not exceeding the lesser of— 

“(A) the balance of the monthly payment 
for principal, interest, taxes, insurance, and 
mortgage insurance premium due under the 
mortgage remaining unpaid after applying 
20 per centum of the mortgagor’s income; or 

() the difference between the amount of 
the monthly payment for principal, interest, 
and mortgage insurance premium which the 
mortgagor is obligated to pay under the 
mortgage and the monthly payment for prin- 
cipal which the mortgagor would otherwise 
be obligated to pay if the mortgage were to 
bear interest at a zero rate. 

(2) Procedures adopted by the Secretary 
hereunder shall provide for recertifications 
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of the mortgagor’s income at intervals of two 
years for the purpose of adjusting the amount 
of such assistance payments within the limits 
of the formula described in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, 

“(d) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as he deems necessary to assure 
that the sales price of, or other considera- 
tion paid in connection with, the property 
with respect to which assistance payments 
are to be made is not increased above the 
appraised value on which the maximum 
mortgage which the Secretary will insure is 
computed. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, in- 
cluding such sums as may be necessary to 
make the assistance payments under con- 
tracts entered into under this section. The 
payments pursuant to such contracts shall 
not exceed $150,000,000 per annum for the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1968, which maxi- 
mum dollar amount shall be increased by 
$150,000,000, on each subsequent July 1 up 
to and including July 1, 1977.” 


FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO 
SPONSORS OF LOW- AND MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING 


Sec. 507. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $100,000,000 per annum 
starting in the fiscal year beginning on July 
1, 1968, to be used by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to make grants 
or loans for organizational and development 
expenses of nonprofit or cooperative orga- 
nizations established to provide housing for 
low- and moderate-income families to be fi- 
nanced under subsection (d) (3), (h), or (i) 
of section 221 of the National Housing Act, 
or to provide housing for elderly or handi- 
capped families to be financed under section 
202 of the Housing Act of 1959. 

(b) The Secretary shall disseminate in- 
formation relating to programs providing 
housing for low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies and shall provide technical assistance to 
organizations sponsoring such programs 
listed in subsection (a). 


LOCAL COMMUNITIES NOT ALLOWED TO OUTLAW 
RENT SUPPLEMENT AND 221(d) (3) PROJECTS 
Sec. 508. In order to eliminate the ability 

of local communities to prevent rent sup- 

plement and section 221(d) (3) projects from 
being located inside their boundaries by fail- 
ing to present an appropriate workable pro- 
gram for community improvement, section 

101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 

amended— 

(1) by striking out “or section 221(d) (3)“ 
where it first appears; and 

(2) by striking out “(i)” immediately be- 
fore “section 220” in the first proviso, and 
by striking out “or (ii)” and all that follows 
through “commitment” at the end of such 
proviso. 

TITLE VI—FAIR HOUSING 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 601. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin in the sale, rent- 
al, leasing, financing, and occupancy of 
housing has— 

(1) resulted in the denial of the equal 
opportunity to gain adequate employment, 
housing, and education; 

(2) acted to prevent the equal enjoyment 
of the rights and benefits sought to be pro- 
vided by the United States and State and 
local governments under various programs 
and laws to all citizens; 

(3) been a burden on commerce; and 

(4) resulted in the disruption of domestic 
tranquillity. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
title, and the policy of the United States, to 
assure every American a full opportunity to 
obtain housing for himself and his family 
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free from any discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 602. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “dwelling” means any build- 
ing, structure or portion thereof which is 
occupied as, or designed or intended for oc- 
cupancy as, a residence by one or more 
families, and any vacant land which is of- 
fered for sale or lease for the construction or 
location thereon of any such building, struc- 
ture or portion thereof. 

(b) The term “family” includes a single 
individual. 

(c) The term “to rent” includes to lease, 
to sublease, to let and otherwise to grant 
for a consideration the right to occupy prem- 
ises not owned by the occupant. 

(d) The term “discriminatory housing 
practice” means an act that is unlawful un- 
der section 604. 

(e) The term “State” means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


NATIONAL FAIR HOUSING BOARD 


Sec. 603. (a) There is hereby created the 
National Fair Housing Board (hereafter in 
this title referred to as the Board“), which 
shall be composed of five members, not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, one for a term of two years, one for 
a term of three years, one for a term of four 
years, and one for a term of five years, begin- 
ning from the date of enactment of this title, 
but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of five years each, except that an 
individual chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the 
member whom he shall succeed. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one member to serve 
as Chairman of the Board. The Chairman 
shall be responsible on behalf of the Board 
for the administrative operations of the 
Board, and shall appoint such officers, agents, 
attorneys, and employees as he deems neces- 
sary to perform functions under this title. 

(b) The Board shall make a report to Con- 
gress at the close of each fiscal year. 

(c) There shall be a General Counsel of 
the Board who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of four years. 
The General Counsel shall exercise general 
supervision over all attorneys employed by 
the Board (other than legal assistants to 
Board members). He shall have final author- 
ity, on behalf of the Board, in respect of the 
investigation of charges and issuance of com- 
plaints under section 5, and in respect of the 
prosecution of such complaints before the 
Board, and shall have such other duties as 
the Board shall prescribe or as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

(d) The Board may establish such regional 
or State offices as it deems necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this title. 

(e) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia, but it may 
meet and exercise any of its powers at any 
other place. 

(f) (1) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

(58) Chairman, National Fair Housing 
Board.“. 

(2) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(90) Members, National Fair Housing 
Board 


“(91) General Counsel of the National Fair 
Housing Board.“. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL OF 
HOUSING 

Sec. 604. (a) It shall be unlawful, because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin— 

(1) to refuse to sell or rent, to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to 
any person; 

(2) to discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions or privileges of sale or 
rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith; 

(3) to make, print or publish, or cause to 
be made, printed or published any oral or 
written notice, statement or advertisement, 
with respect to the sale or rental of a dwell- 
ing that indicates any preference, limitation 
or discrimination or an intention to make 
any preference, limitation or discrimination; 

(4) to represent to any person that any 
dwelling is not available for inspection, sale 
or rental when such dwelling is in fact so 
available; 

(5) to deny any person access to or mem- 
bership or participation in any multiple-list- 
ing service, real estate brokers’ organization 
or other service, organization or facility re- 
lating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or to discriminate against him in 
the terms or conditions of such access, mem- 
bership or participation. 

(b) It shall be unlawful— 

(1) to induce or attempt to induce any per- 
son to sell or rent any dwelling by repre- 
sentations regarding the entry or prospective 
entry into the neighborhood of a person or 
persons of a particular race, color, religion, 
or national origin; 

(2) to deny a loan to a person applying 
therefor for the purpose of purchasing, con- 
structing, improving, repairing, or main- 
taining a dwelling or to discriminate against 
him in the fixing of the amount, interest 
rate, duration or other terms or conditions 
of such a loan, because of the race, color, 
religion, or national origin of such person 
or of any person associated with him in 
connection with such a loan or the purposes 
of such a loan, or of the present or prospec- 
tive owners, lessees, tenants, or occupants 
of the dwelling or dwellings in relation to 
which such a loan is to be made; 

(3) to coerce, intimidate, threaten, or in- 
terfere with any person in the exercise or 
enjoyment of, or on account of his having 
exercised or enjoyed, or on account of his 
having aided or encouragec any other per- 
son in the exercise or enjoyment of, any 
right granted or protected by this section. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATORY HOUSING 


Sec. 605. (a)(1) Whenever it is charged 
in writing under oath by a person claiming 
to be aggrieved, or a written charge has been 
filed by the General Counsel where he has 
reasonable cause to believe a violation of 
this title has occurred (and such charge 
sets forth the facts upon which it is based) 
that any person has committed a discrimina- 
tory housing practice, the General Counsel 
shall furnish such person (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “respondent”) with a copy 
of such charge and shall make an investiga- 
tion of such charge, except that such charge 
shall not be made public by the General 
Counsel. Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the filing of a charge by an ag- 
grieved person, the General Counsel shall 
determine, after such investigation, that 
there is reasonable cause to believe that 
the charge is true, the General Counsel 
shall endeavor to eliminate any such alleged 
discriminatory housing practice by informal 
methods of conference, conciliation, and 
persuasion. Nothing said or done during 
and as a part of such endeavors may be 
made public by the General Counsel with- 
out the written consent of the parties, or 
used as evidence in a subsequent proceed- 
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ing. Any officer or employee of the Board, 
who shall make public in any manner 
whatever any information in violation of 
this subsection shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor anu upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year. 

(2) An aggrieved person may institute a 
civil action against the respondent named in 
the charge in the appropriate United States 
district court, without regard to the amount 
in controversy, or in any State or local court 
of competent jurisdiction if the General 
Counsel, within one hundred and eighty 
days after determining that there is reason- 
able cause to believe such charge is true 
under paragraph (1), has neither issued a 
complaint nor effected voluntary compliance. 
The court may grant any relief which the 
Board is authorized to grant under subsec- 
tion (c), 

(b) (1) If the General Counsel determines 
after attempting to secure voluntary com- 
pliance under subsection (a) that he is un- 
able to secure from the respondent a con- 
ciliation agreement acceptable to the Gen- 
eral Counsel and to the person aggrieved, 
which determination shall not be reviewable 
in any court, the General Counsel shall is- 
sue and cause to be served upon the re- 
spondent a complaint Stating the facts upon 
which the allegation of the discriminatory 
housing practice is based, together with a 
notice of hearing before the Board. No com- 
plaint shall issue based upon any discrim- 
inatory housing practice occurring more 
than one year prior to the filing of such 
charge unless the person aggrieved thereby 
was prevented from filing such charge by 
reason of service in the Armed Forces, in 
which event the period of military service 
shall not be included in computing the one- 
year period. 

(2) Such hearing shall be conducted in 
accordance with regulations of the Board. 
The respondent shall have the right to file 
a verified answer to such complaint and to 
appear at such hearing, to present evidence, 
and to examine and cross-examine witnesses. 

(c) If, upon the preponderence of the evi- 
dence, including all the testimony taken, 
the Board shall find that the respondent en- 
gaged in any discriminatory housing prac- 
tice, the Board shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue and cause to be served on 
such person and other parties an order re- 
quiring such person to cease and desist from 
such discriminatory housing practice and to 
take such affirmative action as will effectuate 
the policies of this title. The Board may also 
include in its order the awarding of dam- 
ages to an aggrieved individual, including 
damages for humiliation and mental pain 
and suffering, and up to $500 punitive dam- 
ages. Such order may further require such 
respondent to make reports from time to 
time showing the extent to which he has 
complied with the order. If the Board shall 
find that the respondent has not engaged in 
any discriminatory housing practice, the 
Board shall state its findings of fact and 
shall issue and cause to be served on such 
person and other parties and order dismiss- 
ing the complaint. 

(d) The Board may at any time, upon 
reasonable notice and in such manner as it 
shall deem proper, modify or set aside, in 
whole or in part, any finding or order made 
or issued by it. 

(e) Enforcement and review of orders of 
the Board shall be had in the same man- 
ner as is provided for enforcement and re- 
view of orders of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board under subsections (e) through 
(i) of section 10 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act (29 U.S.C. 160(e)—(i)). 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES TO AFFIRMATIVELY 

PROMOTE FAIR HOUSING 

Sec. 606. (a) The Secretary of Housing 

and Urban Development, and all Federal, 
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State, and local governmental agencies, shall 
administer their programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban development 
in a manner to affirmatively further the 
purposes of this title. 

(b) Any violation of the above subsection 
or of section 604 by any such agency or de- 
partment shall be considered by the Board 
in the same manner as are any other viola- 
tions of section 604. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FEDERALLY INSURED 
LENDING INSTITUTIONS 


Src. 607. (a) Every federally insured lend- 
ing institution shall require legally enforce- 
able assurances to be provided by an appli- 
cant for a loan described under section 
604(b) (2) of this title that such a dwelling 
will be sold, leased, rented, or otherwise dis- 
posed of without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, Full and faithful 
conformity with this subsection shall be a 
condition of receiving and maintaining the 
status of a federally insured lending insti- 
tution. 

(b) This section shall be administered 
and enforced by the appropriate agency or 
instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment which has jurisdiction over, or pro- 
vides insurance for, any lending institution. 
Except, that in any order issued pursuant 
to section 605 of this title, the Board may, 
in its discretion, make a finding that such 
an institution shall be denied the status of 
a federally insured lending institution. Up- 
on such a finding by the Board, such agency 
or instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment shall immedately initiate appro- 
priate action to enforce such finding. 


TITLE VII—MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 701. (a) The Congress finds that chil- 
dren attending schools in areas where there 
are high concentrations of children from low- 
income families are deprived of educational 
advantages made available to children in 
more affluent areas; that existing Federal aid 
for children from low-income families is de- 
signed to provide special educational sery- 
ices which are essentially remedial and non- 
curricular in nature; and that there is an 
urgent need for Federal support for pro- 
grams which make basic and comprehensive 
improvements in the regular school pro- 
grams. The Congress further finds that this 
Nation can no longer afford to delay a na- 
tional commitment to more effective schools 
for children in low-income families. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this title 
to assist local educational agencies to carry 
out programs for more effective schools serv- 
ing areas where there are high concentra- 
tions of children from low-income families. 


PROGRAMS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 


Sec. 702. Local educational agencies (as de- 
fined in section 303 (6) (B) of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress) shall be eligible 
for grants from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (hereafter referred to in this title as 
the Commissioner“) for planning and im- 
plementing intensive programs for more ef- 
fective schools in areas where there are high 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families through— 

(a) improved utilization of educational 
personnel designed to achieve a lower and 
more effective per-student ratio of teachers, 
counselors, aides, and other educational per- 
sonnel; 

(b) training and development programs 
designed to enable teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel to continuously improve 
their training and educational capabilities 
while carrying out their responsibilities in 
the schools; 

(c) comprehensive educational programs 
designed to meet the particular educational 
needs of children from low-income families 
including the development and implementa- 
tion of new curriculum and instructional 
methods, materials, and equipment; 
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(d) construction and remodeling programs 
to assure adequate physical facilities; and 

(e) Procedures for the maximum feasible 
participation of parents of children served 
by these schools and the effective use of their 
services, 

For purposes of this title, “children from 
low-income families” means children counted 
under section 203(a) (2) of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the purpose of determining the 
amount of basic grants made under section 
203 of such title. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 703. The Commissioner shall make 
grants under section 702 to local educational 
agencies for programs for more effective 
schools only if he determines that— 

(a) the local educational agency has a 
workable program of a comprehensive na- 
ture for using financial resources from all 
sources for more effective schools for chil- 
dren from low-income families; 

(b) schools serving areas where there are 
high concentrations of children from low- 
income families will not receive less in ex- 
penditures per pupil from State and local 
sources than other schools administered by 
the local educational agency; 

(c) each program for a more effective 
school will be of such size, scope, quality, and 
design as to assure a substantial effect in 
meeting the educational needs of children 
from low-income families; and 

(d) any construction or remodeling proj- 
ects financed under this title will follow 
the prevailing wage and labor standards re- 
quirements of section 209 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 

AUTHORIZATION AND APPORTIONMENT OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 704. (a) For the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1968; and for each subsequent fiscal 
year the same sum increased by annual incre- 
ments of $500,000,000 until and including the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1975, and for the 
fiscal years beginning on July 1 in 1976 and 
1977 the sum of $5,000,000,000. Sums ap- 
propriated under this subsection are au- 
thorized to remain available until expended, 
or until June 30, 1978, whichever first occurs, 
Any unappropriated portion of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year may be appropriated in any subsequent 
fiscal year during the period beginning July 
1, 1969, and ending June 30, 1978, in addition 
to the amount otherwise authorized to be 
appropriated for such subsequent fiscal year. 

(b) Sums appropriated to implement the 
purposes of this title for any fiscal year shall 
be apportioned by the Commissioner among 
the States in proportion to the number of 
children from low-income families within 
each State. Sums apportioned for any par- 
ticular State beyond that needed for grants 
to eligible applicants shall be reapportioned 
to other States on the same basis. 


TITLE VIII—FULL POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 801. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 


(1) the financial costs of postsecondary 
education, whether in a college or a tech- 
nical or a vocational institution, are creating 
an increasingly difficult burden for individual 


students and their families, educational 
institutions, and State and local gov- 
ernment; 


(2) it is inequitable and unreasonable that 
the portion of the costs of education ap- 
propriately to be borne by the individual 
students and their families, should primarily 
be paid while the student is enrolled; 

(3) partly due to the above reasons, mil- 
lions of Americans are being denied an equal 
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opportunity to obtain a postsecondary educa- 
tion or to obtain such an education at an 
institution suited to their needs and abilities; 

(4) a postsecondary education is increas- 
ingly necessary for citizens to secure ade- 
quate employment and further that a much 
more highly trained labor force is necessary 
if the American economy is to create the ad- 
ditional employment opportunities to provide 
full employment opportunities to all; 

(5) institutions of higher education need 
to receive increased Federal financial assist- 
ance if they are to expand in response to the 
expected increased demand for education; 
and 

(6) the growing and serious shortage of 
elementary and secondary teachers has re- 
sulted in the denial of equal educational 
opportunities at those levels of education 
to millions more of Americans. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this title 


(1) assure a full educational opportunity 
beyond high school for all Americans through 
@ program of long-term low interest loans 
to students regardles of financial status and 
through increased Federal grants to institu- 
tions for higher education to provide for the 
necessary expansion of such institutions of 
higher education to provide for necessary 
expansion of such institutions; and 

(2) to encourage a greatly increased num- 
ber of qualified individuals to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, particularly 
in low-income areas and in programs to 
combat poverty, unemployment, or cultural 
disadvantage. 


POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL LOAN PROGRAM 


Sec. 802. The Commissioner of Education 
(hereafter referred to in this title as the 
Commissioner“) shall establish and ad- 
minister a program of loans to students in 
postsecondary educational institutions. He 
shall issue reasonable and necessary regula- 
tions in furtherance of the purposes of this 
title. These regulations shall be consistent 
with the following: 

(a) All individuals expecting to be en- 
rolled as undergraduate students in post- 
secondary institutions shall be eligible to 
apply for loans without regard to the finan- 
cial status of themselves or their families. 
The final granting of the loans shall be sub- 
ject to the actual enrollment of the indi- 
vidual and the amount of the loans granted 
shall be for no more than the period for 
which the individual is certified by the 
institution as being enrolled. 

(b) Loans shall be for whatever amount 
the Commisisoner determines is necessary 
to pay for the tuition, other educational 
expenses, and reasonable living expenses up 
to a maximum rate of $4,000 per academic 
year and for a maximum of five full academic 
years, but the total amount loaned to any 
individual shall not exceed $15,000. 

(e) The contract for the loans shall pro- 
vide for repayment over a period ending when 
the borrower attains the age of sixty-five 
years. 

(d) Interest shall accrue on the loans, 
starting in the first year during which re- 
payment on the principal is required, at the 
rate of 3 per centum on the unpaid balance. 

(e) The Commissioner shall establish 
various and appropriate repayment sched- 
ules including— 

(1) equal monthly repayments during the 
entire term of the loan; and 

(2) a graduated schedule of increasingly 
larger payments during the entire term of 
the loan to be in relationship to the expected 
increase in the average incomes of borrowers 
during their income-producing lifespan. 

(f) Borrowers may elect to change from a 
repayment schedule described in paragraph 
(1) of subsection (e) to a schedule described 
in paragraph (2) of subsection (e) at any 
time during the term of the loan. Bor- 
rowers may also pay amounts on the prin- 
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cipal and interest of the loan in advance of 
the schedule without penalty. 

(g) No payment of the principal shall be 
required nor shall interest accrue for a period 
not in excess of five years, while the borrower 
is enrolled in any postsecondary educational 
institution, nor for a period not in excess of 
five years while the borrower is enrolled in 
any program of graduate or professional edu- 
cation supervised by any postsecondary edu- 
cational institution, nor during service, not 
in excess of three years, in the Armed Forces, 
Peace Corps, or Volunteers in Service to 
America. 

(h) The liability to repay any loan shall be 
canceled upon the death of the borrower, and 
shall be suspended during any period of total 
disability (determined under regulations of 
the Commissioner) . 

(i) As used in this section the term “post- 
secondary educational institution“ shall 
have the same meaning as an “eligible in- 
stitution” under subpart B of title VI of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 or under the 
National Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Act of 1965. 

LOAN CANCELLATION FOR SERVICE AS A TEACHER 

Sec. 803. (a) Not exceeding 50 per centum 
of any loan provided under section 802 shall 
be canceled for service as a full-time teacher 
in an elementary or secondary school de- 
scribed in section 205 (b) (3) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, at the rate 
of 10 per centum of the total amount of 
such loan for each complete academic year 
of such service. 

(b) Not exceeding 100 per centum of any 
such loan, shall be canceled for service as a 
full-time teacher in— 

(1) a school which has a high concentra- 
tion of children from low-income families in 
accordance with the criteria used in im- 
plementing title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965; or 

(2) a program of special, including pre- 
school, education, or training designed to 
combat poverty, unemployment, or cultural 
disadvantage under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 or the Manpower and Devel- 
opment Training Act of 1962, 
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at the rate of 20 per centum of the total 
amount of the loan for each complete 
academic year of such service. 


EXPANSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 804. To provide for the expansion of 
higher education facilities. as will be re- 
quired by the growing demand for higher 
education, especially as is stimulated by this 
title, section 401(d) of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, is amended by— 

(a) striking the Federal matching share 
for higher educational facilities of “3344 per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “6634 
per centum;” and 

(b) striking the Federal matching share 
for community colleges of “40 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “70 per centum.” 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 805. (a) For the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, except for 
section 805, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $1,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1968; and 
for each subsequent fiscal year the same sum 
increased by annual increments of $500,000,- 
000, until the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 
1976; and for each fiscal year thereafter the 
sum of $5,000,000,000. 

(b) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of section 804 of this title, section 
101(b) of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 is amended by striking out every- 
thing in the first sentence following “June 
30, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “$1,800,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 1968; and for each sub- 
sequent fiscal year the same sum increased 
by annual increments of $300,000,000 up to 
and including the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1975; and for the fiscal years beginning on 
July 1 in 1976 and 1977 the sum of $4,200,- 
000,000. Sums appropriated under this sub- 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended, or until June 30, 1978, which- 
ever first occurs. Any unappropriated portion 
of the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for any such fiscal year may be appropriated 
in any subsequent fiscal year during the 
period beginning July 1, 1969, and ending 
June 30, 1978, in addition to the amount 
otherwise authorized to be appropriated for 
such subsequent fiscal year.” 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS IN THE FULL OPPORTUNITY ACT (ANNUAL FEDERAL COST OVER THE NEXT 10 YEARS) 
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income should more than offset the expected slight increase in the number of children during that period. The result my 


slight decrease in net cost over the 10-year period. 


Canal Zone Winner of Voice of Democracy 
Contest: John Wright Carlisle 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, each 


year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 


conducts a Voice of Democracy Contest. 
This year there were over 400,000 par- 
ticipants. The theme was Freedom's 
Challenge.” The winning contestant from 
each State is brought to Washington for 
the final judging, as a guest of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and presented at 
their annual congressional dinner, this 
year to be held at the Sheraton-Park Ho- 
tel on March 12. 

The winner from the Canal Zone this 
year was John Wright Carlisle, of Mar- 
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garita, Canal Zone. Since the Canal 
Zone’s activities come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, it is my privilege to con- 
gratulate Mr. Carlisle and to insert in 
the Recorp his award-winning speech, 
which follows: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE: THE DEADLY TRIO 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, the case 
brought before this court has been common- 
ly dubbed “Freedom’s Challenge.” The de- 
fendants are as follows: the rioter, the law- 
breaker, and the subversionist, who all work 
hand in hand with one another. Their goal, 
the destruction of freedom, 

First, let's take the case of the rioter, He is 
one who disrupts order and causes chaos, He 
stirs up hatred and unrest among the popu- 
lation. He can create mass hysteria and panic 
which in turn causes damage to property and 
loss of life. Their alleged patriotic ideals are 
very unpatriotic as well as being demoral- 
izing. They call for weapons disarmament 
and this not only endangers our lives but the 
lives of the entire free world. Furthermore, 
how can such peaceful intentions be brought 
out in such an adverse manner? 

Next, the case of the lawbreaker. He haunts 
our city streets and parks at night in the 
form of “muggers,” molesters, etc. He robs 
the gains of honest toil. He takes anything, 
regardless of the consequences to other peo- 
ple. In general he hinders our way of life. 
It is because of him that it isn’t safe for peo- 
ple to walk on the streets of a city or stroll 
through the park on a moonlit night. It is 
because of him that much of the taxpayers’ 
money goes into crime prevention instead of 
more productive fields. 

Last, and certainly not least, is the most 
dangerous of all, the subversionist. There is 
no real defense against him in a free coun- 
try, for everyone has the right to say what 
he wishes. Under this cover he may build 
up a frenzy of emotion that could demoralize 
people fighting other subversionists in other 
lands throughout the world, In other words, 
some of the protesters of war work solely 
to demoralize troops fighting their overseas 
counterparts. These people wish to destroy 
freedom and initiate a totalitarian rule in 
the free lands of today. To achieve this, one 
may pose as & good citizen for awhile but 
when the time is ripe they will emerge as 
usurpers trying to confuse much of the pub- 
lic by initiating ideas publicly that could 
cause conflict. 

These three form a deadly force and work 
within a never ending cycle. The lawbreaker 
supplies the subyersionist with a possible ex- 
cuse to cause discouraging propaganda. While 
the subversionist supplies these ideas to the 
rioter, the rioter helps the lawbreaker by pro- 
viding confusion; this confusion acts as a 
decoy and furnishes the lawbreaker the time 
he needs to ply his trade. 

Members of the jury, their fate is in your 
hands, a fate that affects the continuance 
of freedom. If controlled, freedom will exist. 
If not, the days of freedom are numbered. 
Members of the jury, supporters of freedoom, 
what is your verdict? 


Connecticut Receives New Weights and 
Measures Standards 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the State of Connecticut will receive a 
new set of weights and measures stand- 
ards, under a national program to re- 
Place the measurement standards of all 
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50 States. The presentation will be made 
by Mr. John P. Eberhard, Director of the 
Institute for Applied Technology of the 
Commerce Department’s National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Receiving the new 
standards on behalf of the State will be 
Lt. Gov. A. R. Frassinelli. My service on 
the Science and Astronautics Committee 
has given me a deep appreciation of the 
vital role played by our national meas- 
urement system—in the research labora- 
tory as well as in the marketplace. Many 
of the standards now in use throughout 
the country were provided to the States 
more than a century ago, and there is a 
pressing need to systematically replace 
the standards so that uniform and ac- 
curate measurements can be assured in 
the commercial life of the Nation. Under 
our system of government, the regula- 
tion of commercial weights and measures 
is primarily a State and local responsi- 
bility. The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to serve as a technical resource 
for the States. The presentation cer- 
emony on Monday is a perfect illustra- 
tion of this creative federalism, as the 
concept has been advocated by President 
Johnson. 


A National Attack on the Problem of Fires 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Friday I had the honor of being 
present when President Johnson signed 
into law the Fire Research and Safety 
Act. When the comprehensive, national 
program authorized by this act is put 
into operation, every man, woman, and 
child in the country will have greater 
protection against the threat to life and 
property caused by fires. Just a year ago, 
in response to a plea by President John- 
son, I introduced the Fire Research and 
Safety Act. After extensive study and 
hearings, and with the expert guidance 
of Mr. Dappario, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research and De- 
velopment, the fire bill was approved by 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, and then by the House. The cere- 
mony in the White House last week 
signified the successful conclusion of the 
first stage—enactment of legislation. It 
also signified the beginning of the second 
stage—implementation of the program 
by the National Bureau of Standards, an 
outstanding Federal research laboratory 
with broad experience in the problem of 
fires. Everyone who worked to secure pas- 
sage of the Fire Research and Safety Act 
can take satisfaction from an important 
job—well done. The significance of this 
legislation was highlighted by President 
Johnson in his remarks at the signing 
ceremony, and with permission, I insert 
the remarks in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
S. 1124, FRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY Act, 
THE EasT ROOM, Manch 1, 1968 
Secretary Trowbridge, distinguished Mem- 

bers of the Senate and the House, Ladies and 


Gentlemen: 
First of all, I want to welcome to the East 
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Room this afternoon 200 business leaders and 
State officials from throughout the Nation. 

Their mission here is to spearhead the new 
jobs program in 50 of our largest cities. These 
people are the do-ers and the movers of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen. They are 
going to roll up their sleeves and find the 
answer to one of America’s most urgent 
needs—decent jobs for 500,000 men and 
women who are the hard core unemployed— 
the people who want to work but who need 
that special help and training to put them on 
the road to productivity. 

As Mr, Clifford said when he was sworn in 
a few moments ago as Secretary of Defense, 
he was thankful for the opportunity, after 
living in this land for 61 years, to have a 
chance to pay the debt to the country that 
he owed the country. 

I am thankful that we have businessmen, 
the creatures and the product of our free 
enterprise system, and our peculiar system of 
government, who in their affluence, and in 
a period of prosperity, the like of which they 
have not known before, are willing to leave 
their companies and spend their time and 
talents to help those who are less fortunate, 
those who haven't done so well, but who 
could pull down our whole system if our 
system can't be made to work for them, too. 

To you businessmen who are undertaking 
this new venture under the leadership of 
that dynamic business executive, Henry Ford 
II, I salute you. I thank you. I have great 
hopes for the work ahead. 

The measure we have come here today to 
sign deals with another very important na- 
tional problem. 

It is a terrible thing when tragedy strikes 
so often that it no longer even shocks us. 

Just the other week, Mrs. Johnson and I 
were shocked by a terrible story that we saw 
in the newspaper: 10 children were burned 
to death in one awful night. A complete 
family was wiped out, was destroyed, was no 
more. 

There were other fires that night; hundreds 
of other Americans died that night. Hundreds 
more were scarred and crippled. 

The most shocking thing about all of these 
tragedies is that they are repeating tragedies. 
They happen night after night. They go on 
day after day. 

Fire, as I think most of you know, is our 
third largest cause of accidental death in 
America. 

In 1966 alone, more than 12,000 of our 
fellow human beings died in fires. That is 
more than we lost in Vietnam all year from 
the enemy bullets. 

Almost $2 billion in homes and businesses 
went up in flames. 

Man invented fire for his own safety and 
security, but man has really never learned 
how to control it. We all live with the threat 
of an accidental fire. 

Our little baby with a match, the bursting 
gas stove, the leaking pipe, the careless smok- 
er in the bed, the exploding pipeline—all of 
these are shocking accidents, but the most 
shocking truth of all is terribly clear. That 
is this: 

This great Nation of which we are all so 
proud and dedicated leads the entire world 
in technology, but it falls so far behind the 
other nations in protecting its own people. 
Our per capita death rate is twice that of 
Canada. It is four times that of the United 
Kingdom. It is 6½ times that of Japan. 

This is a shameful waste. This is some- 
thing that we should stop, we must stop, and 
we are going to stop. 

But we cannot stop it when many of our 
firefighting techniques date back to the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871. Many of our firefighters are 
as ill-trained and ill-equipped. 

The bill we sign today is a Fire Research 
and Safety Act for all Americans. It will help 
us put out many of these fires before they 
ever start. 

It authorizes, for the first time in our his- 
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tory, a fire research and safety program. Now 
we can launch new studies into the causes 
of fires and into new methods of fire preven- 
tion and control. We can educate the public 
on how to avoid fire hazards. We can set up 
new training programs to improve our fire- 
fighting techniques and to strengthen the 
local fire departments. 

This important measure is a tribute to the 
work of a great American leader, the work 
of the distinguished Secretary of Commerce, 
Sandy Trowbridge, who leaves us today. He 
fought for this bill, and many other good 
bills of a like nature, and he succeeded. He 
did it because it is needed, because it is right, 
and because it is going to protect all of us. 

This is the first consumer bill passed at 
this Session of Congress. It is one of the 12 
consumer bills that we recommended last 
year. We batted 3344 percent. We got four of 
them at the first session. 

We sent up six new consumer proposals 
this year. I wish we had a subcommittee on 
each of them, working morning, afternoon 
and night now, so that we could get them 
reported before we get in a rush to get out of 
here in July. I appeal to the Members of 
Congress to get them assigned for hearings. I 
will furnish the witnesses immediately. 

We need legislation of this type. It costs us 
little. The hazards are great. The clock is 
ticking. Time is wasting. We should be mov- 
ing ahead. I am glad we are moving ahead 
with this proposal. 

I hope we can come back into this room 
again soon to sign these other dozen or so 
measures that are now pending. 

All Americans should know, should remem- 
ber, should be restless and dissatisfied until 
we actually get the signature on a Truth in 
Lending Act. 

An explosion in a major city tomorrow 
would get us a Pipeline Safety Bill quickly, 
but we shouldn't have to wait until people die 
to get it. It is there, and I hope it is enacted. 

We need a strong poultry bill. We need a 
fish inspection bill. 

The list is long, but so are the needs of 
this public that we represent. Consumer leg- 
islation deserves a high priority. It concerns 
every American. 

Sometimes I think it concerns one Ameri- 
can more than it does any of the others. 
I want to salute Miss Betty Furness this 
morning for the great leadership she has 
given to this field. I want to challenge her 
to try to wake up the women of America, 
and the men, too, for that matter, to get 
behind these consumer measures that we 
have recommended, that we have submitted, 
and that we hope will pass. 

We say on what has come to us this morn- 
ing, well done. 

Thank you very much. 


Let’s Get Going With the Constructive 
Travel Incentive Program To Reduce 
Our Travel Deficit 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Industry- 
Government Travel Task Force for a 
vigorous and imaginative effort to in- 
crease the number of Europeans visiting 
the United States this year should be put 
into effect immediately. 

The task force’s recommendations em- 
body the proposal for a travel incentive 
plan incorporated in the Travel Incen- 
tive Act of 1968, H.R. 14607, introduced 
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on January 15 by myself and cosponsored 
by Representatives Ken W. HECHLER, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, JOHN CONYERS, 
JR., Don EDWARDS, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, Sam GIBBONS, Morris 
K. UDALL, Mrs. EDITH GREEN, FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR., RICHARD T. HANNA, WIL- 
LIAM D. HATHAWAY, RICHARD D. McCar- 
THY, LUCIEN N. NEDZI, PAUL FINDLEY, 
FRED SCHWENGEL, CHARLES W. WHALEN, 
JR., SEYMOUR HALPERN, FRANK HORTON, 
and CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 

In the task force’s formulation of this 
proposal the existing U.S. Travel Service 
offices in key European cities would issue 
visitor hospitality cards. These cards 
would entitle European visitors to the 
United States during 1968 and 1969 to 
once-in-a-lifetime discounts on their ex- 
penses for travel in and to the United 
States. If all necessary approvals can 
be obtained, transatlantic flights would 
be cut by 25 percent, domestic air fares by 
50 percent, railroad fares 25 percent, 
hotel and motel charges by up to 40 per- 
cent, and charter bus and car rental fees 
by 10 percent. The hospitality cards 
would also entitle visitors to free admis- 
sion to national parks and forests, mu- 
seums, and other public attractions, and 
free use of local public transportation. 

The discounts, resulting from the 
desire of private travel-oriented indus- 
tries to stimulate travel and reduce our 
tourism deficit constructively, would 
amount to as much as a third of the 
normal costs of travel in the United 
States. 

Properly promoted by a beefed up 
U.S. Travel Service as well as by private 
concerns, this price break could result 
in a sharp increase in European tourism 
to the United States. It is well known 
that many of the Europeans who are 
now affluent enough to travel have a 
strong curiosity about the United States. 
But they are deterred from visiting us 
primarily by the belief that travel in the 
United States is inordinately expensive. 

By giving them an economic incen- 
tive—which will be available for only a 
year or two—to fulfill their desire to see 
the United States, we can reduce our 
tourism deficit positively by at least as 
much as we could gain with the restric- 
tionist travel tax proposal. 

The 5 percent tax on international 
travel tickets and the reduction of the 
duty-free customs allowances are unob- 
jectionable. But the travel tax should be 
dropped so we can get on with the 
promising recommendations of the task 
force. It is idle to believe that we can 
successfully combine a travel incentive 
program for Europeans with a travel 
restriction program for Americans which 
would engender enmity and encourage 
retaliation by those who are hurt by it. 

I should like to include at this point 
a strong statement of opposition to the 
restrictionist approach made by John W. 
Hight, executive director of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc.: 
STATEMENT OF JOHN W, HIGHT, EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, COMMITTEE FOR A NATIONAL 

TRADE Polier, INC., BEFORE THE HOUSE 

Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 21, 

1968 

Although our Committee, in its more than 
14 years on the Washington scene, has tradi- 
tionally concerned itself only with strictly 
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trade policy issues (always on the side of 
sustained freer trade), we have asked to ap- 
pear in these hearings on the travel proposals 
of the Administration’s balance-of-payments 
program. We shall not present testimony on 
the subjects which the Chairman has ex- 
plictily excluded from these hearings. Nor 
will our testimony deal with other trade 
policy issues the Congress may be consider- 
ing later this year. 

We appear in these hearings to express our 
distaste for the travel proposals now before 
you, and to any modified restrictions on U.S. 
travel abroad that may be advocated at this 
time. 

We have no doubt that something special 
had to be done on the balance-of-payments 
question at the turn of the year in response 
to the enlarged payments deficit announced 
for the fourth quarter and for total 1967. 
We feel, however, that this situation should 
have been anticipated and that a statement 
of policy such as that which follows at the 
end of this paper should have been made 
which would have endorsed our confidence 
in the dollar and perhaps have precluded 
the objectionable short-term gimmicks 
which the New Year’s message included. Sit- 
uations might arise where such drastic de- 
vices may have to be employed as last-resort 
emergency measures. Such a need has not 
arisen. 

In saying this, we speak for no individual 
supporter or group of supporters of our Com- 
mittee, or for any special interest, nor at 
the request of any private interest with a 
stake in the question before you. Our sole 
standard is the overall national interest. We 
requested an opportunity to testify, because 
we find objectionable an approach to our 
balance-of-payments difficulties that takes 
the form of restrictionist, indeed protection- 
ist, measures to reduce the deficits in se- 
lected sectors of our international accounts 
as a means of reducing the overall payments 
deficit and supposedly of increasing world 
confidence in the dollar. 

When our Committee opposes restriction- 
ism as a response to rising import competi- 
tion, we do not take a dogmatic position 
that rejects import restriction under abso- 
lutely all circumstances. Situations could 
arise where import restrictions (or negotiated 
export controls by foreign governments), of 
a very temporary character, may be neces- 
sary as an emergency device of last resort 
to buy time for other, constructive parts of 
an adjustment program to take effect, and 
if consistent with the national interest. 
These trade restrictions must not be of a 
kind that leads to weakening of our foreign 
earnings position, thus turning this policy 
instrument into a boomerang. Under no 
circumstances should resort be made to trade 
restriction except as the emergency compo- 
nent of a comprehensive adjustment effort 
that places primary emphasis on the other 
policy components, 

It is because the Administration’s pro- 
posals on foreign travel do not appear to re- 
flect such a pattern of policy strategy, and 
could end up aggravating the very problem 
they are supposed to remedy, that we testify 
in these hearings in opposition to legislation 
that would restrict or discourage foreign 
trips by Americans, even when the meas- 
ures proposed would apply only to trips 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

The manner in which the Administration 
approached the balance-of-payments issue 
at the turn of the year took near-panic 
proportions which the response from many 
Congressional quarters has matched in kind. 
The kind of deals that may be negotiated 
between the two ends of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue as a means of sweetening objectionable 
travel-control bills or refusing the import 
quota bills would aggravate, not remedy the 
balance-of-payments problem. The core is- 
sue in the balance-of-payments problem is 
world confidence in the dollar. The proposals 
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before you—in fact, any kind of restriction- 
ism or protectionism—tend to increase 
world uncertainty about American policy, 
American credibility, and inevitably Amer- 
ican currency. 

What should have come out of the Ad- 
ministration was a strong statement high- 
lighting the following points: 

(a) explaining the reasons for the en- 
larged payments deficit recorded in 1967 
and particularly in the fourth quarter, or 
at least the broad outlines of the reasons 
(they are not signs of weakness); 

(b) showing the strong position of the 
U.S. dollar compared with other major cur- 
rencies; 

(c) emphasizing the constructive steps 
to be taken in domestic and foreign policy 
to keep the dollar strong and make it 
stronger (e.g., determination and ability to 
control inflationary pressures, and inten- 
tion to reduce the dollar outflow attribut- 
able to U.S. military commitments abroad by 
a more efficient execution of those commit- 
ments, less expensive in balance-of-pay- 
ments terms) ; 

(d) explaining the harmful implications 
for all countries of restrictionist measures 
we could take in our foreign economic 
po.icy but are determined to avoid unless 
absolutely necessary; 

(e) calling upon the creditor countries 
of Western Europe to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities that devolve on countries 
enjoying that kind of balance-of-payments 
position; and 

(t) declaring the Government's intention 
(i) to free all our gold reserves for the 
settling of dollar conversions by foreign 
governments and central banks that might 
prefer sterile gold to the world’s strongest 
major currency, and (ii) to stop guaran- 
teeing the world’s gold speculators a floor 
under their monetary machinations. 

In short, what was and is needed is a 
balance-of-payments strategy that takes 
accurate account of the dollar’s strength 
in the world economy and the far-reaching 
international implications of the decisions 
we make in foreign economic policy. The 
proposals before you—aimed at legislatively 
turning down the tap of dollar outflow on 
travel account but without evidence of the 
most meticulous grasp of the facts and 
of the complex issues—seem more in the 
realm of plumbing than of policy. 


Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy Con- 
test. This year over 400,000 school stu- 
dents participated in the contest com- 
peting for the five scholarships which 
are awarded as the top prizes. The con- 
test theme was “Freedom’s Challenge.” 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington for the 
final judging. 

This year’s Tennessee winner is 
Michael E. Moore, of Kingsport, Tenn., 
a resident of my hometown, and I am 
pleased to present his winning speech 
for the benefit of my colleagues and the 
readers of the RECORD. 

I am extremely proud of Michael and 
of his mature understanding of the re- 
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sponsibilities accompanying freedom, 
and I believe that all who read his 
speech will receive inspiration from him. 
The essay is as follows: 
FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 
(By Michael E. Moore, of Tennessee) 


Freedom challenges me to think—to 
think independently, to think responsibly, 
to think constructively. 


TO THINK INDEPENDENTLY 


The freedom in this country is the great- 
est existing stimulus for independent 
thought. The right to dissent is most dear 
in America and I must always be willing 
to exercise that right. I must understand 
that patriotism does not entail blind ac- 
ceptance of existing institutions. I can 
fully utilize freedom if I am ready with an 
open, questioning mind. I must be an in- 
dividual and I must not let others make 
decisions for me. Expediency must not 
guide my opinions. Not only do I have the 
right to dissent, but also I am duty bound 
to make honest personal judgments of 
existing conditions. 

Thoreau states, “Let every man make 
known what kind of government would 
command his respect and that will be one 
step toward obtaining it.” 

Individualism in both thought and ac- 
tions—essential to meet freedom's chal- 
lenge. 

TO THINK RESPONSIBLY 

True responsible thought is perhaps the 
most difficult to attain. 

I must be responsible to my conscience; 
however, I must co-ordinately be respon- 
sible to society and its laws. One cannot 
withdraw from society as Thoreau did to 
Walden Pond and still hope to meet free- 
dom’s challenge. Civil law binds society 
into a firm unit and must not be under- 
mined by Thoreau's irresponsible civil dis- 
obedience. Everyday participation in de- 
mocracy will help me to cultivate a deeper 
responsibility to myself in coordination 
with society. 

Too often U.S. citizens passively take the 
privileges of their freedom without involv- 
ing themselves in its maintenance. Freedom 
challenges me to be responsible to myself 
and to others. Clear, responsible thought will 
prevent selfish motives from dominating my 
actions. 

The most exciting part of freedom is its 
challenge for the future. I must think con- 
structively to build for the future. Freedom's 
beauty lies in the imperfection of its very 
nature. No free state has ever pretended 
perfection. A free government miraculously 
and willingly allows its constituents to work 
so that freedom can ever be utilized more 
efficiently. In this respect freedom is the best 
way because it does not stifle creativity and 
creativity holds the key to significant im- 
provement. Under this free system, I can not 
only build more of the same national 
prosperity, but can also improve the con- 
struction of government in my own country 
and widen the dimensions of freedom so that 
its message may spread to all peoples. 

Freedom for all is the hope of the future. 
Constructive, creative thought can spur free- 
dom on. 

Peter, Paul, and Mary sing, You cannot 
share in a dream unless you believe in it. 
Freedom's most meaningful challenge to my 
generation is to work diligently to show the 
world in these hardest years of the twentieth 
century, that the free system is valid and 
can offer all mankind something of value. 

Worldwide belief in the free system can 
only come when the American people, 
through their thoughts and actions, con- 
clusively prove to outsiders that “the 
dream” is worthwhile. 

We must teach the world that true free- 
dom cannot be compromised. 

My heritage is lofty; my future, bright. 
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To think clearly, independently, respon- 
sibly and constructively is the greatest part 
of freedom’s challenge. 

Freedom's goal cannot be achieved until 
freedom’s challenge is accepted by all. 


Student Reporters in Vietnam—III 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, my 
office has just received the latest in a 
continuing series of on-the-scene reports 
from Vietnam by Lee Dembart and 
Ralph Paladino, two staff reporters for 
the Queens College Phoenix. 

These reports have consistently 
showed the enterprise and good sense 
characteristic of the best of college 
journalism today. Their dispatches have 
also given me rare insights into the atti- 
tudes of two bright college students in 
direct contact with the war in Vietnam. 
I consider their reports to be of special 
interest to those of us who are trying to 
maximize our knowledge of the dire 
events in Vietnam, and I therefore in- 
sert these reports into the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Can THO, SOUTH VIETNAM 
(By Lee Dembart) 

In Vietnam, as in the United States, 
butter has been replaced by guns. 

While American officials speak glowingly 
of a program called Revolutionary Develop- 
ment, the latest in a long series of pacifica- 
tion projects, the workers in the program 
have become immobilized. To that extent, 
the Viet Cong Tet offensive was successful. 

“You picked a helluva time to come down 
here and talk about pacification,” a reporter 
was told by one of the top civilian advisers 
here in the Mekong Delta. “We're trying to 
dig ourselves out from this mess so we can 
get back to pacification.” 

U.S, Government spokesmen say it will be 
a matter of just a few weeks before normal 
operations can be resumed. Other observers, 
some in the government, think months or 
years would be a more realistic estimate. 

What is perhaps most important is that 
regular U.S. combat troops are about to be 
assigned to the Delta for the first time. 
Until now, military personnel in this region 
have truly been advisers to Vietnamese 
counterparts. 

But informed sources say that now it will 
be a very short time before a full company 
of U.S. troops, and perhaps more, will be 
assigned to this Fourth Corps region, ex- 
tending into every one of the 16 provinces. 

Scores of Vietnamese pacification teams 
have been called in from their towns and 
hamlets to Can Tho, largest city in the 
Delta and headquarters of the U.S. Com- 
mand. Some of the hamlets have been com- 
pletely destroyed; others are no longer con- 
sidered secure enough for civilian workers. 

Under the Revolutionary Development 
program, 59-member Vietnamese units go 
into a hamlet, provide security, assist in the 
solution of local problems, set up adminis- 
trative services, and establish a direct link 
to higher government authorities. That’s the 
way it works on paper. 

But according to one U.S. aide, the local 
teams spend more time grenading fish, loi- 
tering in town, and antagonizing the local 
population than they do setting up a gov- 
ernment. “You really can’t blame these 
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kids,” the source said. “They're all caught 
in the binds of the draft and the American 
suzerainty, and really have little idea of 
what is expected of them or how to go about 
doing it. They have to turn to their Ameri- 
can advisers for everything, and the situa- 
tion undermines what little commitment 
they might have started out with.” 

Many of the RD cadres, who wear black 
pajamas to make them look like the vil- 
lagers they work with, are now wandering 
the streets of Can Tho and other provincial 
capitals, passing time until they can get back 
to their assignments. 

With a new group of teams graduating 
their three-month training course every 
few weeks, there is a growing surplus of 
workers with nothing to do and no place to 
go. 

American officials, who are advising the 
RD program through an agency called Civil 
Operations and Revolutionary Development 
Support (CORDS), are now faced with the 
choice of going back into the 1967 hamlets 
in an effort to rebuild them or of plowing 
ahead into the 1968 program. Until that de- 
cision is made, and until a considerable 
amount of security is restored to the areas, 
none of the cadres will be moving back into 
the field. 

Complicating matters, say some observ- 
ers, is the fact that many Vietnamese prov- 
ince officials may be using their influence to 
keep the RD teams in the provincial capitals 
and away from their hamlets. Because the 
pacification cadres receive para-military 
training, the Vietnamese leaders hope the 
teams can bolster sagging ARVN defenses in 
the event of another Viet Cong attack. 

But, as American sources point out, the 
cadres are helpless against an all-out Viet 
Cong effort. “Whenever the VC want to, they 
can take a hamlet in spite of any defense 
put up by a Revolutionary Development 
team,” says one American official. 

Last November, eight RD workers were 
killed and 15 others wounded as the Viet 
Cong overran their hamlet. And the local 
people are well aware that the presence of 
RD workers makes their hamlet a better tar- 
get for Viet Cong attack. 

It has become almost a standing joke here 
to say that this is a war for the hearts and 
minds of the people. One pundit refers to 
this “other war” as WHAM, turning the gov- 
ernment's penchant for alphabet soup back 
on itself. But at least there is acknowledge- 
ment by all but the staunchest military peo- 
ple that this war cannot be won on the bat- 
tlefield. 

For pacification to proceed, the area must 
be secure. Says one American official: “The 
policy now is that any hamlet that has 
known VC units will be wiped off the face 
of the map. How can you have an RD pro- 
gram in the midst of such a policy? 

“Security is the prime thing. And while 
pacification teams are supposed to give their 
hamlets security, most of them withdraw 
for the night to the district towns and re- 
turn the next morning.” 

Official spokesmen in Saigon deny that 
this practice is widespread, but a reporter 
going through the Delta hears of it every- 
where. 

The Saigon spokesmen also say that Revo- 
lutionary Development is in essence different 
from all the pacification programs that pre- 
ceded it. “We know all the programs didn’t 
work,” the sources say. “That was because all 
the government of Vietnam tried to do was 
establish its presence. Now the government is 
going to show the Vietnamese they have 
something to gain by supporting it.” 

But, say government workers in the field, 
most rural Vietnamese know little and care 
less about the government in Saigon. “You 
go five klicks (kilometers) out of town and 
the people have never even heard of Saigon,” 
said one Official in Ba Xuyen province. “The 
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government has been out-administered by 
the NLF for 25 years, and it’s very unlikely 
that it will ever establish administrative 
control over this country. 

“This province was supposed to be 100 per- 
cent pacified by June of 1968. Now the gov- 
ernment is holding on here by its teeth.” 

Nor, say other officials in the field, is there 
tremendous hope that the situation will im- 
prove. “Dean Rusk, Ellsworth Bunker, and 
Robert Kromer (the chief of pacification at 
the U.S. Embassy) will never know what's 
going on out here,” said one official. There's 
tremendous pressure on everyone to write 
positive reports, and I can see my own stuff 
get more and more optimistic as it moves up 
the ladder every month.” 

For the time being, though, not only will 
the pacification project not improve, it will 
not even continue. Inasmuch as every airfield 
in the Mekong Delta is being subjected to 
a nightly mortar attack, attention has shifted 
to providing security. And security and 
pacification don’t mix. 


ABOARD A FORWARD AIR CONTROLLER, WEST OF 
Tan Son NHUT AIRBASE 
(By Lee Dembart) 

“We'll go in over Cambodia,” the pilot told 
me through the headset. “If we get hit, we'll 
glide back into Vietnam.” 

How he knew where the border was is any- 
body’s guess. Neither markers nor terrain 
nor geography showed the slightest difference 
between Vietnam and its neighbor to the 
west. But he knew. “See those two trees?” he 
asked. 

“Affirmative.” 

“And see the little path behind them?” 

“Yup.” 

“Fifty meters past is Cambodia.” 

And as we strayed cautiously across the 
border, the pilot put our single engine plane 
into a ninety-degree bank and scanned the 
country below for telltale signs of Viet Cong 
infiltration. 

The forward air controller runs the air 
show in South Vietnam. Constantly flying 
over every square mile of the country, the 
pilots who draw this duty seek out the 
Viet Cong, pinpoint their location, and call 
in the heavy bombers for the air strikes. 

They fiy old airplanes, hand-me-downs 
from the Army, capable of flying at low alti- 
tudes and reduced speeds. And they talk 
constantly with their tower, updating intel- 
ligence, relaying suspicious movements 
below. 

“There’s a hundred VC down there,” the 
pilot said as he circled over rice paddies 
and bombed-out villages, All I could see were 
people working in the waist-high water and 
water buffalo stomping through the rice. 
“They hide their sampans under the trees 
and travel through the paddies at night,” 
the pilot was saying. 

The sampan travel has cut canals through 
the country all the way from the Cambodian 
border. And beyond. Flying at no more than 
500 feet, the pilot examines the grass, try- 
ing to determine when the last infiltrators 
came through and in which direction they 
were heading. 

“Hasn't been any movement in the last 
couple of days,” he said, “But there hasn’t 
been any movement out of here either. 
Sixty percent of the people who came into 
Saigon came in through this route, and now 
either they're all dead or they're still in 
there. Nobody's moving out.“ 

It didn’t look like anybody was moving. 

The plane headed out over Hau Nghia 
(CQ) Province, just on the Vietnam side of 
the border. “Anything here is fair game,” the 
pilot said. “The VC control this whole area.” 

Below, bomb craters made the landscape 
look like the surface of the moon. The few 
roads that crossed the area had been gutted 
by the 250 and 500-pound blasts. Charley 
knows this area like the back of his hand,” 
the pilot radioed. “And that’s the way we 
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have to know it too. Cause that's the only 
way we can stop his getting in.” 

We made a sweeping left turn and, drop- 
ping down lower, headed back over the pad- 
dies. The remnants of a village passed by 
underneath. Palm tree swayed in the wind, 
but there was no other movement. “Charley 
came in there and told the people they had 
to put him up for a couple of days. Then he 
made them build deep bunkers and trenches. 
The area was mined so we had to call in some 
fire power.” 

And we circled some more. “That sonofa- 
bitch must be around here someplace,” the 
pilot said, trying to maneuver his plane into 
good observing position while at the same 
time staying out of the range of any possible 
ground fire. We both wore flak jackets. And 
survival vests. 

No more than 300 meters into Cambodia 
we flew over a Viet Cong hospital, hidden in 
a clump of trees. Four days ago I spotted 
them bringing their wounded in there. 
Floated them in on sampans.” Now there was 
no trace of activity. The untrained observer 
could barely make out something down there 
among the trees. 

Suddenly the sun glanced off a piece of 
metal in a trench, The pilot banked the plane 
and flew off quickly in the opposite direc- 
tion. “An anti-aircraft position,” he said. 
“You don’t mind if I get up a little higher, 
do you?” 

“I was just going to suggest that,” I 
answered, trying to sound nonchalant, 

“It was right in this area that I picked 
up my first bullet hole,” he shot back, cross- 
ing the border again into South Vietnam. 

The man-made canals beneath us criss- 
crossed like thousands of tiny fingers. In- 
filtrators across the border can choose any 
route to any point in the III Corps area. 

As the Viet Cong come across, they pick 
up local guerrillas who guide them to where 
they want to go, stopping along the way to 
get food and money from local villagers. 

Two black dots protruded from under a 
clump of trees beside a canal. “Sampans,” 
radioed the pilot. He gave the coordinates 
of the area and prepared to fire smoke rockets 
onto the exact spot where he wanted the 
bombs dropped. 

Putting the plane into a steep bank, he 
cut the engine and began to dive, pointing 
the nose at the trees. Wham, the rockets 
fired, flashes trailing behind them, and the 
plane climbed out back to its normal alti- 
tude. “Ten meters off,” the pilot said, sur- 
veying the area again. 

We flew off, not waiting for the bombers 
and fighter bombers who would obliterate 
the sampans and everything else around. 

As we walked from the plane back into 
the air-conditioned trailer that serves as an 
office, the pilot muttered, There's a lot of 
people getting killed out here.” 


NHA TRANG PROVINCE 
(By Ralph Paladino) 


In Vietnam, the enemy is often far away, 
in woods and forests where roads do not cross 
and eyes cannot see. The impenetrable must 
be penetrated, the enemy reached and pur- 
sued, and where possible, killed. It is the air- 
craft and total control of the skies that make 
this war even possible. 

Flying is easy in Vietnam. From any base 
at any time, ships leave the earth in an 
almost continuous stream of noise and 
smoke. Huge cargo planes, deadly fighters, 
helicopters of all shapes and sizes, lumbering 
World War II aircraft, and single engine 
planes whose only job is to tell the others 
what to do. 

On the plane, you wait for the line of 
ships ahead of you to proceed down the long 
runway and out over the countryside. Then 
you're there, and wonder where the war has 
disappeared to in the short time from ground 
to air. The land could not look more peace- 
ful, covered with carefully outlined farms, 
villages cut with dirt roads, ribbons of brown 
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highway, stark planes, and the interminable 
forest, in which all that moves is called the 
enemy. 

The O-1 is a small single engine aircraft 
with a one-man crew and room for two. Used 
for surveillance and forward air control, it 
is the pivot of the air war in the South. Over 
a target the pilot will talk the faster jets and 
long-range artillery into their target with 
what from 1,500 feet can only be called pin- 
point accuracy. 

But what is the target? For six days aboard 
every conceivable aircraft, I listened to the 
chatter of plane and base and field, watched 
death rain from the skies, and often could 
not answer that question. Sixteen rounds 
of artillery ammunition crashed on the edge 
of a jungle clearing, each round the equiva- 
lent of a 250-pound bomb. The Forward Air 
Controller over the target had radioed the 
base that he had seen one man in the clear- 
ing who had moved into the woods. He could 
not identify the uniform, if any. Forty min- 
utes later, after numerous checks to find 
out if there were friendly troops in the area, 
the barrage began. One man, 35 minutes 
gone, 4000 pounds of artillery; another 
victory. 

The jungle is dense. At treetop level you 
can see the ground only through occasional 
gaps in the trees. The pilot flew over the 
same area three times looking for struc- 
tures seen earlier in the week. He fired eight 
flare missiles and emptied 40 rounds of am- 
munition on the trees, and then flew home. 
Mission accomplished. 

Later a flight is scheduled to call in four 
air strikes on suspected enemy positions. 
Screaming jets approach the target, marked 
by thick billows of phosphorus smoke which 
the controller had rocketed into it. The di- 
rections are simple: “Enter from 120 degrees, 
25 meters to the left of my smoke.” But there 
is no target that can be seen, no secondary 
explosions indicating the presence of enemy 
stores, no bodies to aid the continuous body 
count figure released to the press. Just 1500 
pounds of high explosives, napalm, rockets 
and strafe, holes in the earth, fire, and a job 
well done. 

Sometimes reality intervenes in this play- 
war. A small army outpost, suppliable only 
by helicopter, comes under mortar and rock- 
et fire. Small arms fire travels up and past 
the small, swift aircraft as it sweeps the 
enemy position. An immediate air strike is 
called for, and there is little delay this time. 
Within ten minutes, two AlE Skyraiders are 
overhead, loaded, with four explosive bombs, 
four rockets, four napalm bombs, and 
machine guns. The Controller dives into its 
target releasing smoke rockets, brushing the 
trees as it comes out of its dive. The jets 
come in. 

The enemy must not lack courage. One 
small figure kneeled on the ground, firing 
his rifle at the incoming fighter until the 
500-pound bomb landed almost on him. The 

stopped. The small infantry company 
on the hilltop moved out to assess damages, 
the jets flew home after being congratulated. 
The smoke slowly cleared, and here and there 
amidst the trees, a corpse lay folded. 

The body count would be carefully made, 
relayed to field headquarters and finally to 
Saigon where it would be toted up with those 
from the rest of Vietnam. In the jungle, the 
bodies are left to rot, and the figures they 
create say that the war is being won from 
the air. 

The C-47 Goonybird is the oldest aircraft 
in the military arsenal. Its looks imply the 
name; ungraceful, lumbering, but now modi- 
fied and deadly. Poking out of three rear 
windows are fixed Gatling guns, each one 
capable of firing 600 rounds per second at a 
fixed target on the ground. The plane's 28 
flares can light the night sky from 3,000 feet 
for miles around. Yet is is a defenseless and 
vulnerable weapon during the day and does 
not fly. But at night, it is only a drone 
and not & proper target at all. 
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The C-47’'s begin and end their vigils in 
the dark, a continuous presence in the night 
sky. Mostly they are only a presence, The 
crew sleeps. It is deathly cold in the aircraft, 
wind blows through the missing door and 
open windows. The engines are old and 
noisy. Yet to the men on the ground it is 
the Dragonship. 

These old fireships provide the most im- 
portant aircraft support to ground troops 
and positions in the Vietnam war. They 
light the sky so that the dark does not 
belong to the enemy. Once a target is pin- 
pointed, they can rain fire at the impossible 
rate of 18,000 rounds a minute. Every fifth 
bullet is a tracer, and the stream of red 
reaching from the plane to ground rivals 
the death ray of science fiction fame in its 
impressiveness. This is perhaps the C-47’s 
most important function, and as the pilot 
of one said, “It comforts our side and scares 
the hell out of the enemy.” 

But again, where is the enemy? A number 
of mortar rounds fell on an army installa- 
tion at Dalat. The enemy was not spotted 
but nonetheless was believed moving west 
along the river. The dragonship was called, 
and in 40 minutes released all of its flares 
and 15,000 rounds of ammunition onto the 
bare earth. 

The cost of the air war stretches the 
imagination of even the very rich. But where 
was the enemy? 

Sometimes he is in the towns and cities. 
An Air Force base received mortar fire from 
a nearby town. The town was considered 
hostile. When the mortars began to fall for 
the third night in a row, the town was 
attacked. “What about the people that live 
there?” I asked. “What happened to them?” 
The pilot wasn’t sure. 

“If they were on our side,” he said, “they 
probably already left the village.” 

Many were in bunkers under their homes. 
It is not safe to be a civilian in enemy held 
territory. It is not safe to iet the Viet Cong 
use your village as a base for hostile actions 
against the Americans or the Koreans. 

The air war is designed to keep the enemy 
on the move, to rob him of food and shelter 
and rest, to demoralize him, and turn the 
people against him. The people now know 
that they invite bombs and artillery if they 
aid the enemy. Now he is often sent away 
or informed on or hidden from. 

Without the helicopter, the entire war ef- 
fort would grind to a halt. Americans can- 
not live in the jungle or even travel through 
it for any length of time. The enemy is fast 
and the land is vast. Only the helicopter 
makes it possible to maintain lonely out- 
posts, to reach and engage the enemy in his 
own ground. It is the helicopter that keeps 
the death rate to less than five percent of 
the casualty rate, and insures that a wounded 
man will receive medical treatment even if 
he is injured in the middle of the jungle 
far from a doctor and hospital. 

The helicopter flies and lands where no 
European or American has ever set foot. The 
Pilots of more standard aircraft hold the 
‘copter pilots in a form of awe. “They've got 
more guts than brains,” remarked the pilot 
of an O-2, perhaps the second most dan- 
gerous plane in the arsenal. 

Helicopters don’t waste time blasting holes 
in trees and earth. They go where the ac- 
tion is and often create their own. A Vietnam 
divided into secure, contested, and VC con- 
trolled sections no longer exists. It is all 
either contested or secure. The enemy must 
take great pains to keep out of sight of the 
helicopters’ beating rotors. 

For all its waste, the air war has one 
answer: it works. The enemy is being killed, 
and if there are cheaper and more effective 
ways of killing him, they take too many men, 
and men are at a premium here. And the 
men are Americans, and the people of the 
United States have always been more willing 
to expend money for war rather than men. 
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The enemy is being kept on the move in 
many areas. Where he is still relatively hidden 
and secure, he is less secure. Families are 
fleeing from VC territory into safer areas, if 
only to escape the bombing and high taxes. 
And if the toll is high in refugees created 
and human suffering, the enemy is weaker 
in the process. And isn’t that the final value 
in all war? 


Must We Rewrite the Constitution To 
Control Technology? 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Invasion of Privacy, my basic concern 
is for each American to have the oppor- 
tunity to discover the fullest possible 
range of experience. Liberty under law 
demands a right to live most of life free 
from implied coercion and to be able to 
work and think without surveillance or 
interference from any unauthorized 
source. 

The incredible growth of technology 
has made it possible for information 
about an individual's actions, thoughts, 
and even desires to be widely dispersed 
without his knowledge or approval. 
Coupled with a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation whose material demands must be 
met, this technology has introduced dan- 
gerous side effects of useful production 
into the everyday life of all of our 
citizens. It is difficult to draw the dis- 
tinction between those parts of tech- 
nology which are essential and those 
parts which are harmful. Because some 
good can clearly be done, it is the cur- 
pty tendency to overlook a potential for 
evil. 

Wilbur H. Ferry, of the Fund for the 
Republic, Inc., has written a very 
thoughtful and, frankly, a very depress- 
ing article in Saturday Review of 
March 2, 1968. While I do not wholly 
endorse either his reasoning or his pro- 
jections, I feel he has made a bold and 
commendable contribution to reasserting 
the right of man to be liberated by 
machines, rather than be subservient to 
them. I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp Mr. Ferry’s penetrating look at 
where we are and where we may be 
heading: 

Must WE REWRITE THE CONSTITUTION To 

CONTROL TECHNOLOGY? 
(By Wilbur H. Ferry)! 

I shall argue here the proposition that the 
regulation of technology is the most im- 
portant intellectual and political task on the 
American agenda. 

I do not say that technology will be regu- 
lated, only that it should be. 

My thesis is unpopular. It rests on the 
growing evidence that technology is sub- 
tracting as much or more from the sum of 
human welfare as it is adding. We are sub- 
stituting a technological environment for a 
natural environment. It is therefore desira- 


1 Wilbur H. Ferry is a vice president of the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., and a staff asso- 
ciate of its Center for the Study of Demo- 
er Institutions, at Santa Barbara, Cali- 

ornia. 
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ble to ask whether we understand the con- 
ditions of the new as well as we do those of 
the old, and whether we are prepared to do 
what may be necessary to see that this new 
environment is made suitable to men. 

Until now, industrial man has only mar- 
ginally and with reluctance undertaken to 
direct his ingenuity to his own welfare. It is 
a possibility merely—not a probability—that 
he will become wise enough to commit him- 
self fully to that goal. For today the infatua- 
tion with science and technology is bottom- 
less. 

Here is where all the trouble begins—in 
the American confidence that technology is 
ultimately the medicine for all ills. This in- 
fatuation may, indeed, be so profound as to 
undercut everything of an optimistic tone 
that follows. Technology is the American 
theology, promising salvation by material 
works. 

I shall argue that technology is merely a 
collection of means, some of them praise- 
worthy, others contemptible and inhumane. 
There is a growing list of things we can do 
that we must not do. My view is that toxic 
and tonic potentialities are mingled in tech- 
nology and that our most challenging task is 
to sort them out. 

A few cautionary words are in order. 

First, I am aware of the distinctions be- 
tween science and technology but intend 
to disregard them because the boundary be- 
tween science and technology is as dim and 
confused as that between China and India. 
Besides, it is impossible to speak of public 
regulation of technology while according the 
mother-lode, science, a privileged sanctuary. 
At the same time, it must be granted that 
the scientists have been more conscientious 
than the technologists in appraising their 
contributions and often warning the com- 
munity of the consequences of scientific dis- 
covery. 

Next, I shall use everyday examples. Some 
will therefore consider my examples super- 
ficial, But it appears to me to be better to 
illustrate the case by situations about which 
there is considerable general knowledge. I 
shall rely on well known contemporary in- 
stances of technological development chiefly 
to show the contrast between their popular 
aspects, including popular ideas about con- 
trol, and those less well known side effects 
that in the long run threaten to cancel out 
promised benefits. 

The first point to be made is that tech- 
nology can no longer be taken for granted. 
It must be thought about, not merely pro- 
duced, celebrated, and accepted in all its 
manifestations as an irrepressible and essen- 
tially benign human phenomenon. The trea- 
son of the clerks can be observed in many 
forms, but there is no area in which in- 
tellectuals have been more remiss than in 
their failure to comprehend technology and 
assign it its proper place in humane society, 
With many honorable exceptions—I give spe- 
cial recognition to Lewis Mumford, who for 
forty years has been warning against the 
castration of spirit by technique—the atti- 
tude of the physical scientists may be sum- 
marized in advice once proffered to me, 
“Quit worrying about the new scientific- 
technical world and get with it!” And the 
disposition of the social scientists, when 
they notice technology at all, is to suggest 
ways of adjusting human beings to its re- 
quirements. Kenneth Keniston says in The 
Uncommitted; “We have developed complex 
institutions to assure (technology’s) per- 
sistence and acceleration (and we) seldom 
seek to limit its effects.” 

We are here near the core of the issue. 
Technology is not just another historical 
development, taking its place with political 
parties, religious establishments, mass com- 
munications, household economy, and other 
chapters of the human story. Unlike the 
growth of those institutions, its growth has 
been quick and recent, attaining in many 
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cases exponential velocities. Federal expendi- 
ture for research and development in 1940 
was $74,000,000—less than 1 per cent of total 
government spending. In 1966 it was $16 bil- 
lion—15 per cent of federal spending. This 
is not history in the old sense, but instant 
history. Technology has a career of its own, 
so far not much subject to the political 
guidance and restraints imposed on other 
enormously powerful institutions. 

This is why technology must be classed 
as a mystery and why the lack of interest 
of the intellectuals must be condemned. 
A mystery is something not understood. 
Intellectuals are in charge of demystifica- 
tion. Public veneration is the lot of most 
mysteries, and technology is no exception. 
We can scarcely blame statesmen for bum- 
bling and fumbling with this phenomenon, 
for no one has properly explained it to them. 
We can scarcely rebuke the public for its 
uncritical adoration, for it knows only what 
it is told, and most of the information comes 
now from the high priests and acolytes of 
technology’s temples. They are enraptured by 
the pursuit of what they most often call 
truth, but what in fact is often obscene 
curiosity, as when much of a nation’s tech- 
nological quest is for larger and more vicious 
ways of killing—the situation today. 

There is an analogy between the rise of 
modern economics and that of the new 
technology that one would have thought in- 
tellectuals would be especially eager to ex- 
amine. Technological development today is 
in the enshrined position in political-eco- 
nomic theory that was accorded to economic 
development in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Unguided and self-di- 
rected technology is the free market all over 
again. The arguments justifying laissez 
faire were little different from those justify- 
ing unrestrained technology, The arguments 
in both cases are either highly suspect or 
invalid. The free market dwindles in real 
importance, though the myth remains dur- 
able enough. But we know now that the eco- 
nomic machine needs to be managed if it is 
not to falter and behave eccentrically and 
needlessly injure people. That we have not 
yet conquered the political art of economic 
management only shows how arduous and 
thought-demanding a process it is, and why 
we should get after the equivalent task in 
technology at once. 

Quite a lot of imaginative writing has been 
done about the world to come, whether that 
world develops from the technological ten- 
dencies already evident or is reconstructed 
after a nuclear war. This future-casting 
used to be known as Utopian writing. Utopias 
today are out of fashion, at least among 
novelists and poets, who are always the best 
guides to the future. With only two excep- 
tions, the novels I have read tell of countries 
that no one here would care to live in for 
five minutes. 

The conditions imagined are everywhere 
the same. High technology rules. Efficiency is 
the universal watchword. Everything works. 
All decisions are made rationally, with the 
rationality of the machines. Humans, poor 
folk, are the objects of the exercise, never 
the subjects. They are watched and manipu- 
lated, directed, and fitted in. The stubborn 
few in whom ancient juices of feeling and 
justice flow are exiled to Mars or to the 
moon, Those who know how are the ones 
who run things; a dictator who knows all 
reigns over all; and this dictator is not in- 
frequently a machine, or—more properly— 
a system of procedures. I need go no further, 
for almost everyone is familiar with Orwell’s 
1984. 

I proceed to examples of the benign and 
malignant capacities of technology. I am 
aware that many will find unacceptable my 
treatment of technology as a semi-autono- 
mous force. These critics say that tonic and 
tozic are words to apply to human beings, 
to ignorant or wise statesmen, to thought- 
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less or conscientious engineers, to greedy or 
well-intentioned entrepreneurs. To holders 
of this viewpoint, there is no intrinsic flaw 
or benefit or value in technology itself. But 
I hope to demonstrate that technology has 
an ineluctable persistence of its own, beyond 
the reach of all familiar arguments based on 
the power structure. 

My first example is privacy, today a goner, 
killed by technology. We are still in the early 
days of electronic eavesdropping, itself an 
offshoot of communications research, and at 
first celebrated as a shortcut to crime con- 
trol. But now no office, schoolhouse, or bed- 
room is any longer safe from intrusions. A 
good many people, including Senators, casino 
operators, felons, and executives on holiday 
with their secretaries have been made con- 
scious of possible bugs in their cocktail olives 
and automobiles as well as in their tele- 
phones. A good many others were aroused 
when it was disclosed some time ago that 
the FBI possesses the fingerprints of tens 
of millions of citizens. What are we to think 
of the proposal for a National Data Center, 
which will have the capacity and perhaps 
the responsibility to collect every last bit of 
information concerning every citizen? Not 
only tax records, but police records, school 
grades, property and bank accounts, medical 
history, credit ratings, even responses to the 
Kinsey sexual behavior questionnaire, 

To its credit, Congress has already taken 
a cautious look. A subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations took 
several hundred pages of testimony in the 
summer of 1966 on “The Computer and In- 
vasion of Privacy.” Referring to the programs 
designed to “help America” under the effici- 
ent guidance of the Data Center. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Cornelius Gallagher said: 
“Such programs should not be at the cost of 
individual privacy. What we are looking for is 
a sense of balance. We do not want to deprive 
ourselves of the rewards of science, We simply 
want to make sure that human dignity and 
civil liberties remain intact. Thought 
should be given to these questions now, be- 
fore we awaken some morning in the future 
and find that... liberty as we know it has 
vanished.” 

Chairman Gallagher then said he did not 
doubt that some way of reconciling the 
claims of efficiency and privacy would be 
found. To me, however, this is by no means 
a foregone conclusion. It ought to be against 
public policy to take any chance whatever 
with the little privacy remaining to 
Americans. 

We have been reading a lot recently about 
the greatest intrusion on privacy yet dreamed 
up, in terms of numbers of people affected. 
I refer to the supersonic transport plane, a 
multibillion-dollar folly to which the nation 
is now apparently committed irrevocably. In 
a few years’ time, the sonic boom of the SST 
will daily and nightly waken sleepers; worsen 
the condition of the sick, frighten tens of 
millions; induce neuroses; and cause prop- 
erty damage beyond estimate. 

At least three European countries are con- 
sidering putting the traveling thunderclap 
of the sonic boom on the forbidden list by 
passing legislation which would prevent 
SST’s from flying over their territories. The 
position of these countries on this issue is 
people first, machines second, 

The idea has been wafted about by the 
Federal Aviation Authority of the United 
States—which has been more than ordinarily 
slippery on the issue of the SST—that we 
will spend the billions required for SST but 
forbid its use overland in this country. I 
don’t believe it for a moment, Overland flight 
is where the big profits are to be made. If, as 
seems to be the case, SSTs will be built 
here, there can be no doubt that tens of 
millions of Americans will be subjected to 
sonic boombardment, 

The doctrine of the United States is that 
whatever can be done must be done; other- 
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wise, the United States will fall behind in the 
technological race. That is the thesis. There- 
fore, if the SST can be built, it must be built. 
This technological imperative is bolstered by 
dozens of irrelevant arguments in support of 
SST. It is said that other nations will gather 
the glory and profit and jobs resulting from 
SST manufacture. American manufacture of 
SST will help the balance of payments. These 
arguments are as popular as they are off the 
mark. Against them are many equally valid. 

It has not occurred to many that the 
argument should be about the superiority of 
SST, all things considered, as a means of 
getting from here to there. It should be 
about the benefits to the thousands and 
the disbenefits to the millions. The pursuit 
of super-speed is being conducted by experts 
who might better be working to make pres- 
ent aviation super-safe. The socially neces- 
sary tasks to which these nimble minds 
might be turned are uncountable if we 
should take seriously the proposition that 
people must come first, machines second. 

The deep irony is that we, the taxpayers, 
are paying for this unprecedented attack on 
ourselves. The unalterable fact is that the 
privacy and right to quiet of millions of 
Americans will shortly be sacrificed to an 
undertaking that thereby becomes funda- 
mentally senseless. Their welfare goes down 
before the desires of a few hundred or thou- 
sand people who may ultimately be able to 
get from Los Angeles to New York in half 
the present time. 

When SST proponents are asked to justify 
the assault on the bodies and minds of hu- 
man beings, the customary answer is, “They'll 
get used to it.” Some technologists, however, 
are more direct. Speaking of the sonic boom, 
Engineer Charles T. Leonard gives this pre- 
scription: “A greatly more tolerant populace 
than is presently assumed to be the case 
may well become mandatory if the SST 
is to realize its full potential.” 

It may turn out this way: We may be 
compelled to become tolerant of every and 
all techniques—but at what human expense 
we may not appreciate for generations. 
Silicosis among miners was not discovered 
until long after they had become used to 
dust-laden mineshafts. Neurophysiologists 
warn that the growing din of modern life is 
already making us deaf, and ravaging sensi- 
bilities and nervous systems. This is part of 
the price already being exacted by tech- 
nology; and with SST we are choosing, as a 
nation, to raise the price enormously. 

“Choosing” is perhaps the wrong word, 
although authority for the SST has been 
tentatively granted by Congress. And a silly 
Senate has recently authorized a further $143 
million in development funds—at the exact 
time it was reducing expenditures on pro- 
grams for people. But it is not a true choice, 
for reasons already given. Congress, lacking 
the understanding of the evils of technology 
because of the slackness of the intellectuals, 
merely has been swept along in the techno- 
logical madness. 

That public servants can act with good 
sense and foresight when informed about the 
impact of technology is illustrated by the 
City Council of Santa Barbara. Responding 
to incessant boombarding of that quiet city, 
the council recently passed an anti-boom 
ordinance. 

In only one case, that of atomic energy, has 
this country had enough imagination about 
results to put a stiff bridle on technology. 
The Atomic Energy Commission came into 
being partly because of the lethal potential- 
ities of the new force and partly because of a 
few leaders—mainly scientists—who were 
able to convince Congress that this cosmic 
threat should never be a military monopoly. 

The ineffectuality of efforts toward smog 
control in the last twenty years is instructive. 
In the first few years, not enough was known 
to do anything about it. Air pollution was 
considered an unavoidable evil of modern life, 
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as the air pollution of the SST is now said to 
be by its proponents. For the last ten years 
the air pollution problem has been clearly 
identified, yet there is as much smog as ever, 
or more. Federal, state, county, and city 
governments all are working on the control 
of air pollution, so it is idle to say that public 
attention is lacking. We gain little yardage by 
declaiming against the automobile and petro- 
leum interests, though assuredly their prod- 
ucts are the main source of the garbage- 
laden air. Technology is the villain. 

The fact that so much of the smog control 
efforts is going into scrubbing the atmos- 
phere obscures the real scope of the problem. 
For instance, Frank Stead, in Cry California, 
says that the way to deal with it is “to serve 
legal notice that after 1980 no gasoline- 
powered motor vehicles will be permitted tu 
operate in California.” So far, so good. The 
non-emission-producing automobile would 
be a clear gain for urban areas, and not only 
for California. At the moment, the automo- 
bile industry is making piteous sounds about 
giving up the gasoline engine, explaining 
week after week how costly and difficult it is 
going to be to produce a substitute. 

Now, it is hard to think that a new kind of 
automobile is an insuperable technical chal- 
lenge to a nation that can dock ships in space. 
Designing a fume-free car would seem a far 
more worthy objective for government re- 
search than placing a man on the moon or 
re-creating the deadly plague, another of our 
bloodiest technical preoccupations. Yet the 
absurdly small sums allocated for federal 
research in new motor car design shows how 
serious we are about alternatives. 

We must not, incidentally, be misled by 
the optimistic publicity now being emitted 
by auto and petroleum industry centers. The 
dean of smog-studiers, Professor A. J. 
Haagen-Smit of Caltech, says, “I have yet to 
see a smog control plan that gives me any 
confidence we will some day have reasonably 
clean air.” 

Mr. Stead says little about the larger ques- 
tion, that of the entire transportation tech- 
nology. He has hold of a very sharp technical 
thorn, but it is only one of a large cluster. 
Suppose, for instance, a way were found to 
dissipate the atmospheric peculiarities that 
lead to air pollution. Replacing internal com- 
bustion by electricity may lower the inci- 
dence of emphysema and eye trouble. By 
itself, however, it will do nothing about the 
equally troubling questions of urban conges- 
tion and dedication of more and more land, 
rural and urban, to asphalt. Not a little of the 
furor in Watts arose from lack of inexpensive 
transportation to jobs and recreation, One 
will say, “What about rapid transit?” The 
answer is, yes, of course, but still that is not 
the resolution, as the situations of those 
cities with well-developed transit systems at- 
test. Buses, subways, and commuter trains 
may only compound the misery, as any visitor 
to New York will be able to testify. 

What is needed is a firm grasp on the tech- 
nology itself, and an equally clear conviction 
of the primacy of men, women, and children 
in all the calculations. This is a resounding 
prescription, and I regret to admit that I am 
more clear about ultimate steps than I am 
about how to do what needs to be done in the 
near future. 

I am convinced only that political institu- 
tions and theory developed in other times for 
other conditions offer little hope. We now 
have, by courtesy of the 89th U.S. Congress, a 
Department of Transportation whose task is, 
in the words of President Johnson, “to un- 
tangle, to coordinate, and to build the na- 
tional transportation system that America is 
deserving of.” Under what authority, and by 
what means? 

The mind wanders to the lengths of asking 
what would happen if the new department 
might one day soon feel itself compelled to 
limit by fat the manufacture of cars and 
trucks; to coerce car owners by tax or other- 
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wise to use public transportation; to close 
state and city borders to visitors approaching 
by car; to tear up rather than to build free- 
ways, garages, bridges, and tunnels. 

I turn to my final example of technological 
invasion. American business executives a half 
dozen years ago wakened to the existence of 
a multibillion-dollar market—education. It 
was hard to ignore. Today’s real growth in- 
dustry is education. The $4 billion we spent 
on it at the end of World War II has grown 
to $50 billion plus—an annual rate of in- 
crease of more than 12 per cent. New cor- 
porate marriages have been hastily arranged. 
Large hardware companies wed large soft- 
ware companies. The object is profits, not 
education, although the public relations ex- 
perts have got together on a prothalamion 
designed to convey the notion that these 
new matrimonial arrangements aim basic- 
ally at the welfare of the educational en- 
terprise, from the grades to the graduate 
schools. As always, the central claim is ef- 
ficiency. Mass education, it is said, requires 
mass production methods. The result is al- 
ready discernible, and may be called tech- 
nication. The central image of technication 
is the student at the console of a computer. 

Our educational purposes have never been 
very clear. Technication may compel removal 
of the ambiguities and estabiishment of 
straightforward aims. But who will under- 
take this task? How shall we assure that the 
result is the betterment of children and not 
the convenience of machines? Are we really 
all that crazy about efficiency, or what we 
are told is efficiency? Already, tests are being 
devised that can be applied and graded by 
machines, thereby getting the cart squarely 
in front of the horse. I am not pressing the 
panic button but the one next to it. I am not 
denying that certain advantages to educa- 
tion are offered by the new technology. I'm 
repeating that tonic and toxic technology 
are here mixed in unknown proportions, 

The forces of technication are already in- 
filtrating our grade schools, encountering 
little resistence. Once again we are in the 
area of narrow choices. How shall we dis- 
tinguish between what helps and what hurts? 
I know that education has suffered from lack 
of research for years, and that much of what 
is projected may well modernize anachro- 
nistic practices. We have no standards as to 
what shall be admitted, what rejected. The 
temptations to rely unquestioningly on tech- 
nology are very great. The possibilities that 
are said to be inherent in the new gadgetry 
are dazzling. We are told that the high costs 
of technication will bar widespread use for 
a long while. This is what was said of tele- 
vision in the early days. 

The perils are manifest. One of them lies 
in adopting the totally wrong notion that 
an educational system can be thought of 
in terms like those of a factory for producing 
steel plate or buttons. Another peril is to 
that indefinable relation between teacher 
and taught: Dare we think of it as a mere 
holdover from another world, as subject to 
the junkpile as the horse-drawn fire engine 
has been? A third peril is that the ends of 
education, already a near-forgotten topic, 
will be gobbled up by the means. 

Webster College President Jacqueline 
Grennan speaks for education, not technica- 
tion, when she asks for the development “not 
of one voice of democracy but of the voices 
of democracy.” The great need, she says, “is 
to enable an individual to find his own voice, 


to speak with it, to stand by it... . Learn- 
ing is not essentially expository but essen- 
tially exploratory.” 


Technication means standardization. The 
history of factories shows the benefits and 
limits of standardization. Factories are fine 
for producing things, but their record with 
people is terrible. We cannot expect to hear 
the voices of democracy from edu- 
cation factories; we can hear only the chorus. 
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Technication, as Robert M. Hutchins ob- 
serves, will “dehumanize a process the aim 
of which is humanization.” 

The effect on the taught is crucial, The re- 
bellion at Berkeley centered on the indiffer- 
ence of multiversity’s mechanism to the per- 
sonal needs of the students. When the pro- 
testers pinned IBM cards to their jackets— 
an act duplicated on campuses throughout 
the land—they were declaring against im- 
personality and standardization; and it can- 
not be said too often that impersonality and 
standardization are the very hallmarks of 
technology. 

I have offered not-very-penetrating illus- 
trations of the way technology is raising con- 
spicuous questions about the social and per- 
sonal welfare of Americans. Behind all these 
matters, as I remarked at the outset, are 
dangerous convictions that science and tech- 
nology provide the panacea for all ailments. 
It is curious that this conviction should be 
so widespread, for life today for most people 
appears to be more puzzling and unsatis- 
factory and beset with unresolved difficulties 
than ever before. For most people—but not, 
Isuppose, for the scientists and technologists, 
the priesthood of the modern theology that 
is more and more ruling the land, and from 
whose ingenious devices and fateful decisions 
we must find a way to make effective appeal. 

One must nevertheless be grateful to those 
few members of the sanhedrin who keep 
pointing out the dangers as the nation turns 
doubtful corners. Dr. Murray Gell-Mann of 
the California Institute of Technology says 
that “society must give new direction to 
technology, diverting it from applications 
that yield higher productive efficiency and 
into areas that yield greater human satisfac- 
tion. . . . Carl Kaysen of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton emphasizes 
that government institutions are no longer 
equal to the job of guiding the uses of 
technology. 

Scientists and technologists are the in- 
dubitable agents of a new order. I wish to 
include the social scientists, for whose con- 
tributions to the technological puzzle I 
could find no space in this paper. Whether 
the political and social purpose of the na- 
tion ought to be set by these agents is the 
question. The answer to the question is no. 
We need to assign to their proper place the 
services of scientists and technologists. The 
sovereignty of the people must be reestab- 
lished. Rules must be written and regula- 
tions imposed. The writing must be done by 
statesmen and philosophers consciously in- 
tent on the general welfare, with the engi- 
neers and researchers summoned from their 
caves to help in the doing when they are 
needed. 

How specifically to cope? How to regulate? 
Answers are beginning to filter through. Not 
many years ago it was considered regressive 
and ludditish even to suggest the need for 
control of technology. Now a general agree- 
ment is emerging that something must be 
done. But on what scale, and by whom? 

E. J. Mishan, the British economist, calis 
for “amenity rights” to be vested in every 
person. He says, “Men [should] be invested 
by law with property rights in privacy, quiet, 
and clear air—simple things, but for many 
indispensable to the enjoyment of life.” The 
burden would be on those offending against 
these amenities to drop or mend their prac- 
tices, or pay d es to victims. Mishan's 
argument is scholarly and attractive, though 
scarcely spacious enough for the problems 
of a federal industrial state of the size of 
the United States. It does not seem likely 
that we can maintain our amenities by 
threat of tort suits against the manifold and 
mysterious agents, public and private, that 
are the “enemy.” 

The most comprehensive and thoughtful 
approach to the problem of regulation is that 
of U.S. Congressman Emilio Q. Daddario, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
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Science, Research, and Development. Rep- 
resentative Daddario starts with the neces- 
sity for “technological assessment,” which he 
characterizes as urgent. It will amount to a 
persisting study of cause-effect relation- 
ships, alternatives, remedies, Representative 
Daddario does not speak of tonic and toxic, 
but of desirable, undesirable, and uncertain 
effects. 

The subcommittee’s study is only begin- 
ning, but it is based on some of the convic- 
tions that animated the writing of this ar- 
ticle. Thus, the introduction to the first Con- 
gressional volume on technological assess- 
ment speaks of the dawning awareness of 
“the difficulties and dangers which applied 
science may carry in its genes” and of “the 
search for effective means to counter them.” 

It would be unfair to summarize the scope 
and method of this promising document in a 
sentence or two. I must leave it to those in- 
terested to look further into a first-rate be- 
ginning. It is too early to guess whether Con- 
gressman Daddario’s group will come out 
where I do on this matter, but it seems un- 
likely. The subcommittee will probably come 
out for certain statutory additions to the 
present political organization as the proper 
way to turn back or harness technique's in- 
vading forces. There is ample precedent. 

We can regard the panoply of administra- 
tive agencies and the corpus of administra- 
tive law as early efforts in this direction. 
They have not been very effective in directing 
technical development to the common good, 
although I do not wish to minimize the ac- 
complishments of these agencies in other 
ways. Perhaps they have so far prevented 
technology from getting wholly out of hand. 
But it is very clear from examples like the 
communications satellites that our statutory 
means for containing technology are in- 
sufficient. 

America is not so much an affluent as 
a technical society; this is the essence of the 
dilemma, The basic way to get at it, in my 
judgment, would be through a revision of 
the Constitution of the United States. If 
technology is indeed the main conundrum of 
American life, as the achieving of a more per- 
fect union was the principal conundrum 175 
years ago, it follows that the role and control 
of technology would have to be the chief pre- 
occupation of the new founding fathers. 

Up to now the attitude has been to keep 
hands off technological development until its 
effects are plainly menacing. Public authority 
usually has stepped in only after damage al- 
most beyond repair has been done: in the 
form of ruined lakes, gummed-up rivers, 
spoilt cities and countrysides, armless and 
legless babies, psychic and physical damage 
to human beings beyond estimate. The meas- 
ures that seem to me urgently needed to deal 
with the swiftly expanding repertoire of toxic 
technology go much further than I believe 
would be regarded as Constitutional. 

What is required is not merely extensive 
police power to inhibit the technically dis- 
astrous, but legislative and administrative 
authority to direct technology in positive 
ways: the power to encourage as well as for- 
bid, to slow down as well as speed up, to plan 
and initiate as well as to oversee develop- 
ments that are now mainly determined by 
private forces for private advantage. 

Others argue that I go too far in calling 
for wholesale revision of our basic charter. 
They may be right. Some of these critics be- 
lieve that Constitutional amendment will do, 
and that what is needed is, in effect, recon- 
sideration of the Bill of Rights, to see that 
it is stretched to cover the novel situations 
produced by technology. This is a persuasive 
approach, and I would be content as a starter 
to see how far Constitutional amendments 
might take us in protecting privacy and in- 
dividual rights against the intrusions of 
technique. 

But I also think that such an effort would 
soon disclose that technology is too vast, too 
pervasive to be dealt with in this way. The 
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question is not only that of American rights, 
but of international relations as well, as 
Gomsat illustrates. Technology is already 
tilting the fundamental relationships of gov- 
ernment, and we are only in the early stages. 
A new and heavy factor has entered the old 
system of checks and balances, Thus, my 
perception of the situation is that the Con- 
stitution has become outdated by technical 
advance and deals awkwardly and insuffi- 
ciently with technology's results. 

Other critics tell me that we are sliding 
into anarchy, and that we must suffer 
through a historical period in which we will 
just “get over” our technological preoccupa- 
tions. But I do not face the prospect of 
anarchy very readily. 

So that my suggestion of fundamental 
Constitutional revision is not dismissed as 
merely a wild gasp of exasperation. I draw 
attention to the institutions dominating 
today’s American scene which were not even 
dimly foreseen by the Founding Fathers. I 
refer to immense corporations and trade 
unions; media of communication that span 
continent and globe; political parties; a 
central government of stupendous size and 
world-shattering capabilities; and a very un- 
Jeffersonian kind of man at the center of it 
all. 

It seems to me, in face of these novel- 
ties, that it is not necessarily madness to 
have a close look at our basic instrument in 
order to determine its ability to cope with 
these utterly new conditions, and especially 
with the overbearing novelty of technique. 
Technology touches the person and the com- 
mon life more intimately and often than 
does any government, federal or local; yet it 
is against the aggrandizement of govern- 
ment tht we are constantly warned. Tech- 
nology’s scope and penetration places in the 
hands of its administrators gigantic capabi- 
lities for arbitrary power. It was this kind of 
power the Founding Fathers sought to diffuse 
and attenuate. 

Constitutional direction of technology 
would mean planning on a scale and scope 
that is hard now to imagine. Planning means 
taking account, insofar as possible, of the 
possibilities of technique for welfare. It 
means working toward an integrated sys- 
tem, a brand-new idea in this nation. 

I recognize all the dangers in these sug- 
gestions. But leaving, technology to its own 
devices or to the selfish attentions of partic- 
ular groups is a far more hazardous course, 
For it must not be forgotten that the enor- 
mous proliferation of technology is today be- 
ing planned by private hands that lack the 
legitimacy to affect the commonwealth in 
such profound measure. 

The wholesale banning of certain tech- 
niques becomes absolutely necessary when 
technical development can no longer help 
but only harm the human condition. Scien- 
tists Jerome Wiesner and Herbert York ex- 
emplify this dictum in its most excruciating 
aspect when they say: 

“Both sides in the arms race are . con- 
fronted by the dilemma of steadily increas- 
ing military power and steadily decreasing 
national security. It is our considered pro- 
fessional judgment that this dilemma has no 
technical solution.. . If the great powers 
continue to look for solutions in the area of 
science and technology only, the result will 
be to worsen the situation.” 

Though many lives are being wrecked, 
though the irrationality and human useless- 
ness of much new technology is steadily be- 
coming more evident, we are not yet over 
the edge. I close with Robert L. Heilbroner’s 
estimate of the time available: “. . . the 
coming generation will be the last genera- 
tion to seize control over technology before 
technology has irreversibly seized control 
over it. A generation is not much time, but 
it is some time.” 

(Note—The recent epidemic of human 
heart transplants (four deaths in five cases 
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is a frightening example of technology’s in- 
fluence over reason. Surgeons “had” to act 
because certain mechanical techniques were 
mastered, even though biological determi- 
nants of the transplant recipients’ survival 
were acknowledged to lie beyond the experi- 
menters’ control. 

(Similar attitudes among biologists, chem- 
ists, and physicists are reflected in the text 
of Congressman Emilio Q. Daddario's Tech- 
nology Assessment Seminar, paperbound 
copies of which are obtainable from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.O. 

(Efforts to build a larger loyalty to general 
public (as opposed to narrow professional) 
interest into the President's Science Advisory 
Committee, the White House Office of Science 
and Technology, and the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology have fallen continu- 
ally short of rapidly growing need. So former 
FDR braintruster Rexford G. Tugwell may be 
wise [see The Center Magazine, January 
1968] in advocating a Constitutional revision 
to provide for wider constituencies all 
around—including regional Congressmen and 
a corporate-type Presidency.—J.L.) 


Save Our Cities 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress will not consider a more vital, 
urgent and timely subject than the 
President’s recent message on the urban 
crisis. The problems of our cities, which 
have grown for decades as the cities 
themselves have grown, are now im- 
mense and frightening. To ignore the 
problem is to allow it to grow greater in 
rapid order, 

Cities that once spurred American ex- 
pansion, that gave jobs and new hope to 
millions, that were the very pulse of an 
excitement and enthusiasm which made 
our policy great—are now becoming our 
shame, With joblessness, poverty, bitter- 
ness, and crime, they tend to be a hollow 
echo of the past. 

We should capture for ourselves that 
sense of urgency which has mobilized our 
resources so many times in the past. We 
should marshal the enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation for rebuilding which is so diffl- 
cult to attain in a time of great pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Speaker, as the President has said, 
“To us falls the last clear chance” of re- 
versing the trend. We find it difficult to 
believe that pollution, filth, and disease 
could be so rampant as to threaten the 
safety and health of entire areas of ma- 
jor cities. It is difficult to comprehend 
that some people have to live in leaky, 
cold tenement: houses; riddled with 
cracks and holes; plagued by rats and 
roaches; and without heat, water, and 
bath facilities or garbage collection. We 
cannot understand why some people 
should have to be afraid to walk the 
streets in front of their homes. 

But these are facts. While 80 percent 
of us settle back in suburbia, 20 percent 
of us cry for a chance to learn and to 
earn. 

President Johnson has proposed the 
logical way to heed that cry in 1968. We 
shall regret it as no people ever regretted 
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anything before, if we pass up this “last - 


clear chance” to save the insides of our 
country. 


“Pueblo” Incident Points Up Need For 
Strong Navy é 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
sound and constructive editorial has 
come to my attention which deserves the 
attention of the Congress and the public. 
The editorial, by J. Rex Edmondson, edi- 
torial page editor of the Jacksonville 
Journal, Jacksonville, Fla., outlines the 
Navy League’s “strategic safeguards” 
proposals for a stronger Navy, including 
full nuclear capability. I commend the 
following editorial to members of the 
House of Representatives: 


[From Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, 
Feb. 10, 1968] 


Navy Must BE STRONG 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara’s 
explanation of why the USS Pueblo was not 
provided protection prior to its capture by 
North Korea leaves something to be desired 
in the minds of Americans who are not 
oriented to the tune of secret missions. 

McNamara, in answering a direct question 
on a recent “Meet the Press” television pro- 
gram, said that to give the Pueblo protection 
on the high seas would have been provoca- 
tive. 

More to the point, perhaps, was an addi- 
tional explanation about compromising the 
mission. 

While we can understand the need for 
secrecy—as much as possible on an open 
ocean—it is still a little dim in our minds 
how two or three ships together on the 
international seas could be construed as any 
more provocative than one within spying dis- 
tance of any enemy shore. 

The Navy League has taken McNamara to 
task for his “failure to fully appreciate the 
inherent challenge in the uses of the seas 
of the world.” 

Charles F. Duchein, national president of 
the League, has called upon Clark Clifford, 
secretary of defense-designate, to give new 
and closer attention to American security at 
sea and has proposed a set of “strategic safe- 
guards” as part of a new strength-building 
for American fleets. 

Among these proposals would be a conver- 
sion of the U.S. Navy to nuclear power by 
1976 to celebrate the nation’s bicentennial; a 
build-up of the Merchant Marine to regain 
a competitive posture at sea and which 
would, in effect, double the power of the U.S. 
Navy; the establishment of a secretary of 
maritime affairs at cabinet level and a series 
of educational and orientation programs to 
better acquaint the public and government 
with the importance of the oceans. 

Much of this, of course, would be in direct 
interest and benefit to the Navy. But the 
overall importance of a strong maritime de- 
partment should not be minimized by the 
nation simply because the Navy is lobbying 
for such improvements. The mistakes the 
nation made in the past by scuttling the 
fleet and allowing phases of the service to 


become obsolete were paid for with American ' 


blood when time of crises arose. 


In any event, the nation was caught in a 


position by the capture of the Pueblo that 
was not only awkward and embarrassing; it 
was extremely dangerous. 
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Just where the Pueblo was, just what its 
mission called for, and just why it was taken 
so easily still remains unanswered. The ex- 


_planations have neither sounded logical nor 


understandable. 

The new secretary of defense could well 
take the recommendations of the Navy 
League under advisement and be keenly 
aware that the advent of nuclear war has not 
made naval strength any more obsolete than 
it has made the foot soldier a relic of the long 
forgotten past. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased and honored today to receive a 
copy of an essay by Jody Hotka, of The 
Dalles, Oreg. This essay, entitled Free- 
dom's Challenge,” won first place in a 
statewide Voice of Democracy contest 
conducted by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

In reading this fine essay, I was im- 
pressed by this young writer’s concern for 
worldwide liberty and freedom. It is won- 
derful to know that our young people 
have not become cynical and apathetic, 
and essays such as this one reassure me of 
the fine idealism of American youth. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States are to be commended for sponsor- 
ing the Voice of Democracy contest, and 
for giving our young citizens an oppor- 
tunity to express their thoughts and their 
hopes for America’s future. These con- 
tests bring out the feelings of our best 
young people, and Jody Hotka is certain- 
ly a fine example. 

I am pleased to share this fine essay, 
“Freedom’s Challenge,” with my col- 
leagues by placing it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 

Never before has mankind possessed so 
much power to advance its purposes and 
goals. Whether these goals be formative or 
ultimately destructive is unforeseeable. 

As common and conventional as these two 
statements have become, they are still appli- 
cable and a cold stark reality in the world 
we live in today. The powers of the Eurasian 
and American continents alone, have enough 
destructive power to annihilate the world, 
over and over again. Thus, technological ad- 
vancement of a few nations jeopardizes all 
nations and all of humanity. With this in 
mind, it becomes a necessity that the world 
maintain a balance of power between the 
advanced nations while uplifting the under- 
developed countries around the globe. 

It is this mission that has occupied the 
United States and her yast resources since 
the termination of World War II. Unselfishly, 
Americans have sacrificed and given to the 
cause of peace and.democracy, It has required 
enormous financing, but more important, in- 
volvement has taken the lives of our coun- 
trymen, literally thousands upon thousands 
of our citizens. This, then, is the undertak- 
ing of democracy and freedom—to spread 
and proclaim the inalienable rights of man 
to all of mankind inhabiting the globe. 

President Kennedy expressed this senti- 
ment by once saying: “Our historic task in 
this embattled age is not merely to defend 
freedom. It is to 7 y its writ and strength- 
en its covenant ; 
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The French political philosopher, Rous- 
seau, said: “Man is born free, and everywhere 
he is in irons.” America’s birth had not yet 
occurred, But, even now, half of the world's 
people are still fettered to the walls of in- 
justice. The torch of democracy has yet to 
melt away the bonds of oppression and light 
the path of freedom, of true progress, for 
these people. 

“The God who gave us life, gave us liber- 
ty at the same time,” proclaimed one of 
America’s greatest patriots, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Still again, half the population of the 
world lives in fear and whispers the words 
of freedom and self-determination in the 
darkened corners of their homes. 

Will these atrocities against the Justice and 
integrity of man be allowed to continue? 
They will not and they must not. For, ideally, 
the world knows no freedom of national 
boundaries. Liberty is not characteristic of 
any one nation. If allowed, freedom would 
embrace the entire earth, and if allowed, all 
on earth would embrace freedom. However, 
the tenacious efforts of the oppressors have, 
for the most part, held strong. 

It has been held in contention by many 
that a democracy is mighty in war, but dic- 
tatorships, with promises of liberty and em- 
ployment of strength, can always defeat them 
in peace. The perversion of this statement 
has been proven for the past twenty-two 
years. For the United States of America, since 
World War II, has maintained a policy of 
freedom and continued growth—an estab- 
lished freedom which depends on constant 
duty and vigilance for its very survival. 

America, then, is looked to by all of crea- 
tion. Abuse has been heaped upon her shores. 
But the surging tide of freedom washes them 
clean; setting America as an example to all. 

Unless the rights of citizens of the United 
States are persistently guaranteed, we as 
Americans cannot hope to advance liberty 
around the world. However, it must be 
brought to mind that violent rebellion does 
not forever bring independence. Revolutions 
do not always yield freedom, as Cuba and 
China can well testify today amid fallen 
promises of democracy. 

The world has endured for too long a civil- 
ization that is divided by the warped issues of 
race, religion, and selfish national design. 
The brotherhood of man, exalted by so many, 
still awaits its liberator. America and democ- 
racy have established a beachhead of libera- 
tion. The cause of freedom must continue the 
battle and wage the war. For the task of free- 
dom is freedom’s propagation to the masses 
that so desperately cry out in want, 

This is truly the undertaking that democ- 
racy’s ideals must meet and accomplish—to 
spread freedom and unite the world in de- 
mocracy, so that each citizen of every nation 
may proclaim, in the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison: “My country is the world; my 
countrymen are mankind.” This is “freedom’s 
challenge” and it is this task that will, truly, 
unite humanity. 

—Jopy HOTKA. 

DECEMBER 7, 1967. 


Oil Threatens San Juan Beaches 


HON. SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREWU. Mr. Speaker, 
early Sunday morning, the Ocean Eagle, 
a 576-foot tanker carrying 5,700,000 gal- 
lons of crude oil, broke in half at the en- 
trance to San Juan harbor. Fortunately, 
the captain and the 34 crew members 
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were removed from the stricken vessel 
without mishap. 

Nevertheless, the wreck of the Ocean 
Eagle has been a natural disaster for 
Puerto Rico. Within a few hours of the 
accident more than 1 million gallons of 
oil had poured from the ship and begun 
to foul some of the most beautiful and 
popular beaches in the Condado section 
of San Juan. 

The Federal Government has re- 
sponded magnificently to a request for 
emergency assistance issued by Acting 
Governor Guillermo Irizarry. The Coast 
Guard, Navy, and Air Force have joined 
forces in a major effort to curtail the 
spread of the oil slick and eliminate the 
danger of further contamination. 

But, I believe that the Ocean Eagle 
should serve as a reminder to all of us 
that every coastal community in the 
United States lives in the shadow of this 
type of disaster. It may strike at any 
time. Likewise, the threat is so new that 
we do not yet have the technical ability 
to meet it with any assurance of success. 

It is my understanding that, in re- 
sponse to a request from President 
Johnson, the Interior Department and 
Department of Transportation have 
prepared a report on the oil pollution 
problem and that recommendations for 
legislation will be made. I also know that 
many of my House colleagues are deeply 
concerned with this and other dangers 
to our environment. 

The fate of the Ocean Eagle under- 
scores the importance of this concern. 
It is my hope that when legislation is 
recommended that Congress will use its 
powers to explore what needs to be done 
on the scientific and organizational 
fronts to better equip the country to 
deal with this threat. I can assure you 
of Puerto Rico’s wholehearted coop- 
eration and support in this vital en- 
deavor. 


Preparations for the Observance of the 
International Human Rights Year— 
Report No. 3 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions—June 21 and October 
19, 1967—I reported to the House on 
steps which were being taken by the 
US. National Commission for UNESCO 
in preparation for the observance of the 
International Human Rights Year 1968. 

Today I am pleased to submit another 
report on this subject. 

The most important event which took 
place since I last addressed the House 
in this context was the issuance, by 
President Johnson, of an Executive order 
establishing the President’s Commission 
for the Observance of Human Rights 
Year 1968. 

The primary function of that Com- 
mission is to promote the effective ob- 
servance in the United States of 1968 as 
the 20th anniversary of the United Na- 
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tions Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The text of the Executive order 
follows: 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR 
1968 


Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly has designated the year 1968 as In- 
ternational Human Rights Year to com- 
memorate the 20th Anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; and 

Whereas the United States has sought in 
its national and international policies to 
promote the principles of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights in accordance with 
its heritage of civil and political liberties and 
in recognition of the huiaan rights of all 
without distinction of race, color, creed, sex, 
or national origin; and 

Whereas, by Proclamation No. 3814 of Octo- 
ber 11, 1967, I have designated 1968 as Human 
Rights Year; 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. Establishment of Commission.— 
(a) There is hereby established the Presi- 
dent's Commission for the Observance of 
Human Rights Year 1968 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
the Secretary of State, the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
the Staff Director for the Commission on 
Civil Rights (42 U.S.C. 1975d(a)), the Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, and ten other members to be 
appointed by the President from public or 
private life. The President shall designate the 
chairman and the vice chairman of the Com- 
mission from among its members. 

(c) Members of the Commission who are 
otherwise employed by the United States 
shall receive no additional compensation by 
reason of their service to the Commission. 
Members who are not so employed shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be entitled 
to receive travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons so serving. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission.— 
(a) The Commission shall promote the ef- 
fective observance in the United States of 
1968 as the 20th Anniversary of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. To this end the Commission shall 
seek to create a better understanding of the 
principles of human rights as expressed in 
the Universal Declaration, the United States 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and the 
Constitutions and laws of the several States 
of the United States. 

(b) The Commission shall provide a focus 
for the interest of official bodies, Federal, 
State, and local, which share its purpose. 
It shall also enlist the cooperation of edu- 
cational institutions, foundations, mass 
media, civic, labor, and other organizations 
which plan to participate in the observance 
of International Human Rights Year. 

(c) The Commission may conduct such 
other activities as it may deem appropri- 
ate to provide for the effective participation 
of the United States in the celebration of 
International Human Rights Year. Such ac- 
tivities may include, but need not be lim- 
ited to, (1) conducting studies, (ii) issuing 
reports and other publications, and (iii) 
holding meetings, both public and private, 
at such times as the Chairman shall deter- 
mine. 

(d) The Commission shall report from time 
to time to the President on the Progress made 
in the observance of International Human 
Rights Year in the United States. The final 
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report of the Commission shall be made to 
the President on or before the date which 
occurs one year after the date of this order 
and the Commission shall be deemed to be 
terminated on the date which so occurs. 

Sec. 3. Assistance and cooperation.—(a) 
As may be necessary, each Federal agency, 
an officer of which is a member of the Com- 
mission, may furnish assistance to the Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions of 
section 214 of the Act of May 4, 1945 (59 
Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 691), or as otherwise 
permitted by law. The Department of State 
is hereby designated as the agency which 
shall provide the Commission with neces- 
sary administrative services and facilities. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest any agency of the executive branch 
of the Government to furnish the Commis- 
sion such information and advice as may 
be useful to it for the fulfillment of its 
functions under this order. Each such 
agency is authorized, to the extent permit- 
ted by law and within the limits of available 
funds, to furnish such information and ad- 
vice to the Commission upon request of 
the Chairman or Executive Director of the 
Commission. 

(c) Upon request of the Chairman or 
Executive Director of the Commission each 
agency of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall otherwise cooperate with the 
Commission in carrying out the provisions 
of this order and shall provide the Com- 
mission with such additional assistance and 
service as it may be able to provide. 

(d) The Commission shall invite the co- 
operation of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO with a view to 
coordinating its activities with those of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

Src. 4. Commission staffi—The Commis- 
sion shall have an executive director who 
shall receive such compensation as may 
hereafter be specified, and it is authorized 
to obtain services in accordance with the 
provisions of 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be very 
appropriate to refer at this point to 
President Johnson’s remarks at the 
signing of the above order. He said: 


It is seldom that any one man's life em- 
bodies both national leadership and a univer- 
sal cause. It is rarer still when his spirit 
survives his death and endures as an inspira- 
tion for man’s deepest hopes. 

Such a man was born eighty-six years ago 
this day. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt stands 
in life and death as a towering advocate of 
those timeless ideals that promise individual 
fulfillment to men and peace to the family 
of nations. His country pursues those ideals 
more than two decades after his death: social 
justice here at home and a community of 
mutually respecting nations throughout the 
world. 

Today we take another and determined step 
toward those ideals. We mark the anniver- 
sary of President Franklin Roosevelt’s birth 
in the most fitting and hopeful way—by 
building on his work. 

I have today signed an Executive Order 
establishing a Presidential Commission for 
the Observance of Human Rights Year. 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has designated 1968 as International 
Year for Human Rights. It is the 20th An- 
niversary Year of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. United Nations members 
are called up for appropriate national ob- 
servance throughout this year. 

Three months ago, in declaring 1968 Hu- 
man Rights Year for the United States, I 
called upon “all Americans and upon all 
government agencies—Federal, State and 
local—to use this occasion to deepen our 
commitment to the defense of human rights 
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and to strengthen our efforts for their full 
and effective realization both among our 
own people and among all the peoples of the 
United Nations.” The Commission I have 
appointed is composed of distinguished citi- 
zens and heads of Executive Agencies. They 
are charged with shaping the variety of our 
efforts into a major and purposeful national 
contribution. 

The United States was founded on great 
and lasting principles of liberty and rights 
for the individual. Our Constitution and our 
laws preserve these rights. Our Government 
is devoted to enlarging them for all 
Americans. 

But rights not perceived cannot be prized; 
rights not understood are rights not exer- 
cised, and soon weakened or destroyed. We 
have a great need and responsibility to edu- 
cate our people in a fuller understanding of 
their rights. 

We can lead by our example. Peace is the 
spur. If nations are not to rely forever on 
a fragile balance of fears, they must find 
confidence in making justice the guiding 
principle of their national and international 
affairs. 

We seek justice as a safeguard against 
tyranny and catastrophe. Secretary of State 
George Marshall reminded us twenty years 
ago: 

“Governments which systematically disre- 
gard the rights of their own people are not 
likely to respect the rights of other nations 
and other people, and are likely to seek their 
objectives by coercion and force.” 

Thus warned in 1948, America pledged her 
strength and hope with other signatories to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This great compact gave new power and co- 
herence to man’s often shapeless, and some- 
times hopeless yearning for equality and 
freedom. 

We reaffirm our allegiance to that Declara- 
tion today, and call upon all our citizens 
and institutions to advance its purposes to 
the extent of their abilities. 

The Senate has signified that it will en- 
large its own important role. It supported our 
participation in international agreements 
that further the protection of human rights 
by consenting to the Supplementary Con- 
vention on Slavery on November 2, 1967. In 
my Proclamation designating Human Rights 
Year, I declared that ratification of the Hu- 
man Rights Conventions was long overdue. 
It is my earnest hope that the Senate will 
complete the tasks before it by ratifying the 
remaining Human Rights Conventions. 

America’s domestic initiative and successes 
in assuring our people the guarantees of our 
Constitution should be better understood by 
the international community. 

The Commission I appoint today 

Can enlarge our people’s understanding of 
the principles of human rights, as expressed 
in the Universal Declaration and the Con- 
stitution and in the laws of the United States; 

Can provide a focus for governmental par- 
ticipation in Human Rights Year, enlisting 
the cooperation of organizations and indi- 
viduals; 

And may conduct studies, issue publica- 
tions and undertake such other activities as 
it finds appropriate. 

I have appointed the following distin- 
guished citizens to serve on the Commission: 

W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador-at-Large. 

Anna Roosevelt Halsted of Washington, 
D.C. 

A Philip Randolph of New York. 

Tom Clark of Texas, former Associate 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 

George Meany of Maryland, President of 
the AFL-CIO 

Elinor L. Gordon of New York, President of 
the Citizens’ Committee for Children 

Robert Meyner, former Governor of New 
Jersey 

Dr. J. Willis Hurst of Atlanta, Georgia 
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Bruno Bitker of Wisconsin, Chairman of 
the Human Rights Panel at the White House 
Conference on International Cooperation in 
1965. 

I have asked Averell Harriman to serve as 
Chairman of the Commission. Anna Roose- 
velt Halsted has graciously agreed to act as 
Vice Chairman. 

I have also today asked the following heads 
of Executive agencies to serve on the Com- 
mission: the Secretary of State, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
the Staff Director of the U.S, Commission on 
Civil Rights, and the Chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 

I have selected these men and women with 
care and confidence, because I expect them to 
perform an outstanding service for every 
American, and for all who prize the rights 
that we possess and seek to make secure for 
others. 

The Commission will have my strongest 
personal support. 


I have one more document which I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of the Congress. It is a report from At- 
torney Bruno V. Bitker, chairman of the 
Human Rights Committee of the US. 
National Commission for UNESCO. Mr. 
Bitker and his committee have been 
working hard during the past year to 
stimulate public interest in the Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year. Their efforts 
have been productive and have paved 
the way for the program of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. They should be com- 
mended for their dedication to their task. 

I should like to add that Mr. Bitker has 
been appointed to the President’s Com- 
mission. This was a well-deserved honor 
and I would like to congratulate him 
upon it. 

Mr. Bitker's report follows: 


THE U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION 
For UNESCO, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1968. 
Hon. DANTE F. FASCELL, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FAsCELL: On January 
30, 1968, anniversary of President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s birth, President Johnson, by 
Executive Order, established the President’s 
Commission for the Observance of Human 
Rights Year, 1968, under the chairmanship of 
Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell Harriman, 
with Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Halsted, daughter 
of President Roosevelt, as Vice-Chairman, I 
am honored to have been included as one of 
the appointees. He also asked the heads of 
several key executive agencies to serve. The 
order designates the Department of State as 
the agency to provide administrative services 
and facilities. James F. Green and Stephen C. 
Schott, both of the Department, have been 
named as Executive Director and Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director respectively. (See Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents for 
February 5, 1968, Vol. #4, No. 5, pp. 173-175 
for full texts.) 

With this action the observance of the 20th 
anniversary of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights moves to the 
highest executive level. I have had extensive 
preliminary visits with Ambasador Harriman 
and the staff he has selected to aid in setting 
up the programs, It is clear to me that the 
Ambassador intends to vigorously support 
this observance by the United States so that 
this country’s recognition of the Universal 
Declaration will be meaningful to ourselves 
and to the international community. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, which has been carrying the 
ball during the past year, will continue to 
support the United States observance, as it 
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has been doing, and will cooperate with the 
President's Commission, particularly in the 
areas in which it has unique competence. At 
the Executive Committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission held on February 8th, a 

. resolution to that effect was adopted. This is 
in keeping with its usual activities in the 
field of human rights and particularly its an- 
nual promotion of Human Rights Day, De- 
cember 10th. 

As your office has suggested this letter will 
serve as a report on activities to date. Over 
the past year, the Secretariat to the National 
Commission, the Special Co-ordinator desig- 
nated by the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Department of State and 
the Human Rights Committee, carried on a 
wide variety of activities. They have made a 
total in excess of 1500 mailings plus carry- 
ing on extensive correspondence with indi- 
vidual interested citizens and organizations, 
and participating in a large number of con- 
ferences with government and non-govern- 
ment organizations. 

The National Commission co-sponsored 
with the United Nations Association of the 
U.S.A. a community guide for International 
Year for Human Rights entitled “You In Hu- 
man Rights”. Forty-five private organizations, 
of which twenty-five are affiliated with the 
National Commission, joined in sponsorship. 
The booklet is for use by local community 
leaders and groups and is of practical value 
to local civic, educational, religious and other 
organizations in planning local and state- 
wide observances. Your attention is directed 
to the cross section of organizations which 
co-sponsored the publication and whose 
names are listed on the back cover. It has had 
a wide distribution out of the initial printing 
in December, 1967, of 20,000 copies. 

The Courier, a monthly publication of the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, (published in 5 lan- 
guages, English, French; Spanish, Russian 
and Arabic) has devoted its entire January, 
1968 issue to IYHR. It is informative and of 
considerable value for background material 
on the Universal Declaration. The National 
Commission is acquiring a limited number of 
copies for distribution to its own members 
and affiliated organizations. It is also obtain- 
ing a supply of special UNESCO poster series. 

All present and former members and mem- 
ber tions of the National Commis- 
sion (totalling nearly 500) have received the 
questionnaire referred to in our previous 
report to you, with a follow-up letter in De- 
cember, 1967. The replies, which continue to 
trickle in, indicate that a large number of 
service, civic, religious and community 
groups throughout the country will be 
carrying on activities during 1968. For ex- 
ample, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, which co-sponsored You In 
Human Rights, is distributing material to its 
branches. The AFL-CIO adopted appropriate 
resolutions at its recent 1967 convention. 
Church Women United, in cooperation with 
the National Council of Catholic Women, is 
preparing a study guide for church women. 
The American Jewish Committee sponsored 
a conference at New York University on 
February 1, 1968. The Triennial Convention 
in September, 1968 of B'nai B'rith will focus 
on IYHR. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers adopted an IYHR resolution at its 
1967 convention. National Council of 
Churches will sponsor seminars at the UN 
Church Center. National Council of Women 
will tie in TYHR at its 80th anniversary pro- 
gram in 1968. National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Profesional Womens Clubs adoptec 
‘a resolution at its 1967 convention and in 
promoting IYHR through its state groups, 
and has already distributed kits on IYHR 
to its 4,000 clubs. The YMCA and its Associ- 
ation Press is publishing “Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms in Your Com- 
munity.” A paper back edition of 100,000 
coples has been scheduled. 
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A major stress of the National Commission 
has been through the educational. world. 
Emphasis has been placed on the relation- 
ship of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights to World Peace. We have also pointed 
to the roots of Universal, Declaration in the 
American Declaration of Independence and 
in our own constitution. We have enlisted 
the active support of the education world at 
all levels. There have been conferences with 
the U.S. Office of Education, with the Na- 
tional Educational Association and its affili- 
ates, with several foundations, and with the 
universities and the educational mass media 
organizations. 

National Education Association depart- 
ments and affiliates assisting in the promo- 
tion of IYHR include the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the Association of Classroom Teachers, and 
the National Science Teachers Association. 
Some of the NEA departments are publish- 
ing teaching materials. Of special yalue is 
the action by the National Council for Social 
Studies. It has named a committee to pro- 
duce a study guide for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers in teaching about the Uni- 
versal Declaration. It is scheduled for issu- 
ance in June 1968 and will be distributed to 
3,000 social studies teachers. If funds become 
available a distribution to an additional 
17,000 teachers is planned. 

It is significant to note that: The National 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution to support IYHR; nineteen universities 
and colleges are planning seminars or other 
forms of observance; the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation featured the subject in the December, 
1967 issue of American Education; the Educa- 
tional Film Library is expected to publish a 
selected list of appropriate films; the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association is taking formal 
action, and the American Association of 
School Administrators will have IYHR on its 
March convention program. 

The National Commission has supplied 
material to the United Nations Association 
for use in its leadership kit and to the For- 
eign Policy Association for its issue of Decem- 
ber, 1967, of INTERCOM featuring IYHR. The 
regular publication of many other non- 
governmental organizations have carried fea- 
ture articles or other form of reminders about 
IYHR. 

Reference should be made to the proclama- 
tions already issued. by more than twenty 
governors relating to human rights, The Wis- 
consin Governor’s Committee on the United 
Notons has adopted IYHR as its theme for 

This is a brief summary of what has been 
in the works to date. Despite the lack of a 
special budget this has been accomplished 
with the unique help of the Secretariat to 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
particularly Mr. William G, Marvin and Mrs. 
Kathryn M. Langston, and the valuable 
assistance of Mrs, Margaret H. Williams, Spe- 
cial IYHR coordinator of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, plus the sup- 
port of my fellow members of the National 
Commission’s Human Rights Committee: 
William G. Harley, Washington, D.C.; Howard 
L. Kany, New York, N.Y. Henry Kirsch, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs.. Harvey Picker, Ma- 
maroneck, N.Y., and Mrs. Ella P. Stewart, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Because the terms of reference by the 
President to the new Commission are so di- 
rect as well as significant, and because his 
invitation to all executive agencies to assist 
in the undertaking is so extensive, I feel con- 
fident the United States observance of Hu- 
man Rights Year should be one of which we 
will be proud. 

I again express thanks to you for your sym- 
pathetic interest in our endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
Bruno V. BITKER. 


March 4, 1968 
Smothering the Smothers Brothers 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


y OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March. 4, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us watch television for entertainment 
or information, We can get our social- 
political pronouncements elsewhere. The 
majority of teleyision shows deal in en- 
tertainment and the ones which do not 
are of the discussion, interview variety 
and are correctly labeled. Occasionally, 
however, a protester wiggles his or her 
way onto a stage and in front of a 
camera. Occasionally, this person is built 
up into some sort of oracle and his ap- 
pearance takes on the flavor of a “con 
job” worked on the American people. 

Such was the recent appearance of 
alleged entertainer, Pete Seeger, on the 
Smothers Brothers show. This appear- 
ance prompted Ohio editor and publisher 
Lindsey Williams to put Seeger and the 
Smothers Brothers in their places. 

I believe Lin Williams has correctly 
indicated the opinions of many viewers 
and I submit his column, “Let’s Smother 
Smothers Brothers,” at this point in the 
RECORD: 

LET’S SMOTHER SMOTHERS BROTHERS 
(By Lin Williams) 

Somebody ought to smother the Smothers 
Brothers. 

They are talented comedians, but inept so- 
cial commentators. 

The attack on their program last Sunday 
against President Johnson was neither fair 
nor accurate, and it is about time the tele- 
vision network blew a whistle on their 
shenanigans. 

The specific which drives me to the type- 
writer was a tedious song by Pete Seeger, a 
so-called folk singer, about an Army captain 
who mistakenly led his platoon into the 
“Big Muddy” river and drowned. 

The song, which we are to believe was 
composed by Seeger, refers to the captain as 
a “big fool” who commands his troops to 
push on despite their warnings the water is 
dangerous, The concluding verse switches us 
to a “tall man” who has led us neck deep in 
the Big Muddy and yet the “big fool, big fool, 
big fool” tells us to push on. 

Perhaps the analogy to President John- 
son and the Viet Nam war was lost on some 
of the television audience, but not to many 
I'll wager. The song was the last of a medley 
of war songs, all of which took digs at 
America’s involvement in them. 

An obscure ditty about the Spanish- 
American War contained such rank insults to 
people of Philippine extraction that Seeger 
felt constrained to apologize and point out 
he “was just to bring out history.” 

The Smothers brothers can swallow this 
baloney if they want to, but I don’t have 
to open my mouth wide while they try to 
cram it down my throat. The hokum that 
the propaganda last Sunday was entertain- 
ment is about as thick as the extravagant 
claims of superiority put out by the cigarette 
company sponsoring them. 

In introducing Seeger, the Smothers 
brothers went to some length to eulogize him 
as “a great man, a fine man” whom they were 
honored to have on their show “because he 
rarely appears on television, in fact, only 
one other time in the last 17 years.” 

Perhaps the teenagers in the audience 
were impressed, but there are a few of us 
around who remember why Seeger is an 
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infrequent TV guest, It was 17 years ago 
that Seeger defied and insulted the House 
Unamerican Activities committee when it 
was investigating communism in the enter- 
tainment industry. 

Seeger was prominently identified with a 
number of communist causes, The commit- 
tee had a hard time getting him to Wash- 
ington, and when they did he repeatedly 
invoked the Fifth Amendment. It wasn't 
because he denied he was a communist. Out- 
side the hearing room he freely admitted it. 

It was well established that a surprisingly 
large number of well known entertainers 
were either willing or foolish dupes for the 
communists. The names of most of them 
were put on a “black list” by the entertain- 
ment industry, and it finished the careers of 


many. 

The black list was an hysterical and 
unnecessary gambit—but we were frightened 
then by the seeming leftist tide engulfing 
the world. Public disgust was much more 
effective in dealing with the fellow travelers. 

Though Seeger brought his misfortune 
upon himself, one can understand his bit- 
terness that drove him still deeper into 
protest. Since then his engagements have 
been few and far between, and those mainly 
to special interest audiences experiment- 
ing with protest as a social weapon. 

I went to hear Seeger at Cleveland Music 
Hall eight or nine years ago. I thought he 
was a reasonably competent musician and 
singer, and a few of his songs were enter- 
taining folk favorites. The bulk of his pro- 
gram, however, consisted of social protest 
songs that were neither tuneful nor interest- 
ing. Lots of union organizing, class distinc- 
tion, racial discrimination stuff—good prop- 
aganda but dull music. 

After that I concluded Seeger was slipping 
into obscurity, not so much because of the 
black list, but mainly because he wasn’t 
entertaining. 

There is a great deal about Lyndon Baines 
Johnson as a person and politician that I 
dislike. 

However, he occupies the most exalted po- 
sition of leadership in the world. He is im- 
practical about domestic spending, in my 
opinion; but it was John F. Kennedy, not 
Johnson, who sent the first fighting troops 
to Vietnam. It is national pride, honor and 
military necessity that keeps us there, not 
some foolish whim of the president. 

The presidency of the United States is 
bigger than any man holding that office. 
The office, if not the man, deserves respect. 

The Smothers brothers told us at the start 
of the current season they were going to slant 
some of their material with a social message. 
It is irritating, however, to have sly propa- 
ganda—some of which I even agree with— 
larded in with the fun. 

Why do some entertainers become so social- 
ly conscious that they have to mix their 
professional skill with their personal beliefs 
and foist them off on others? Is it because 
they sense a unique opportunity to score 
points while the listener is off guard and re- 
ceptive to the performer's thoughts? 

Dick Gregory, the former Negro comedian, 
destroyed himself when he took advantage 
of his audience reception to sell civil rights. 
The comic strip “Little Abner’’ became pro- 
foundly boring when Al Capp turned it into 
a vehicle for political satire. 

I have the feeling that issues disguised 
thinly as entertainment have so little merit 
they can’t stand alone in the limelight to 
be discussed. 

How can you complain about a joke? How 
can you protect yourself against a song? How 
can Johnson strike back at an obvious but 
veiled innuendo—or third-party candidate 
George Wallace who was called a racist on 
the same program without putting it into so 
many words? 

If Johnson is wrong about Vietnam, or 
Wallace is a bigot—let us say it outright 
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in those words, and state the reasons, on such 
programs as Meet The Press.” 

The sneak persuader is just as vicious as 
the sneak killer. 

And as forthrightly as I can say it, the 
Smothers brothers, are sneaks. 


Gaud Testifies Before Foreign Affairs 
Committee 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of which I am a member, was privileged 
to hear the cogent testimony of William 
S. Gaud, Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development. Mr. Gaud 
is one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men in Washington and his im- 
pressive testimony should be read with 
care by all Members. 

Particular attention should be paid to 
Mr. Gaud’s comments about the ab- 
sence of any slack in the President’s re- 
quest of $2.498 billion for economic aid 
in fiscal year 1969, and to his statement 
that “development is not a luxury—it is 
a driving necessity that absorbs the at- 
tention, the energy and the resources of 
more than half the people in the world. 
Their problems will not go away, and 
they will not wait until tomorrow to try 
to solve them.” 

Mr. Gaud’s testimony of February 28. 
1968, follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM S. 
GAUD, ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 28, 
1968 
Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear 

before this Committee and open the hearings 

on the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. 

They say that as you get older the print 
gets smaller, the hills get steeper, college 
students get younger and other people grow 
more obtuse. Another item should be added 
to the list: it takes longer and longer to pass 
the foreign aid bill. 

This Committee held its first hearing on 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967 on April 
5, 1967. The Act was signed by the President 
on November 14. The Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tion Act did not become effective until Jan- 
uary 2 of this year. For a considerable part 
of the time between July 1 and January 2, 
A.LD, operated without a continuing resolu- 
tion and with no authority to obligate funds. 
The fiscal year was more than half over before 
A.LD. was able to get down to work in ear- 
nest on the FY 1968 program. 


THE BILL 


I suspect that the bill submitted to the 
Congress this year sets a record for brevity. 
This is no accident. We have deliberately 
chosen to raise no new issues in hopes of 
avoiding a repetition of last year’s long 
drawnout battle. 

There is one significant change. The Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to extend its au- 
thority to sell military equipment on credit 
will be submitted to the Congress in separate 
legislation. This is done for the practical rea- 
son that the issue of military credit sales 
may again prove controversial. If it does, the 
separate bill can be dealt with by this Com- 
mittee and the Congress without delaying 
consideration of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
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The President this year is requesting 
$2.498 billion for economic aid—$132 million 
less than he requested last year—and $420 
million for grant military aid. I would like to 
tell you how the A.I.D. request was arrived at. 

Each of our overseas missions, following 
policy instructions and guidelines from 
Washington, prepares a proposed Country 
Assistance Program. It is reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Ambassador before being sent 
to AJ. D. in Washington. 

In Washington, the Country Assistance 

are subjected to intensive review 
by AID. and other agencies such as the De- 
partment of State, the Department of De- 
fense, the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Following these inter-agency re- 
views, I make up the budget proposal and 
submit it to the Bureau of the Budget. This 
year, the budget was also reviewed by a spe- 
cial interdepartmental task force chaired by 
the Under Secretary of State before it was 
sent to the Bureau of the Budget. Repre- 
sented on this task force in addition to ALD. 
and State were Treasury, Defense, Agricul- 
ture, HEW and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Director of the Budget reviews A.I.D.’s 
proposal, discusses it with the Administrator 
of AID. and then makes his own recom- 
as e to the President. 

e outcome is the request bef — 
$2.498 billion. In the pista of rave . 
pew Sarees 1 from the level first 

e: nt. 
— — e Country Assistance Pro- 

This is a tight budget tailored to fi 
situation. Particularly in view of 8 ae 
es the FY 1968 budget, we believe it is the 
3 teks 3 samen 
veloping 8 underway in the de- 

ou are all familiar with th — 
ciples on which this program „ 

AID. assistance encourages and is con- 
ditioned on self-help. Self-help leverage and 
the resources we provide multiply the devel- 
a ee of our aid. 

1D. works in partnership with 
enterprise and institutions rg speed . 
in the developing countries by encouraging 
American private investment, by supporting 
the efforts of private American institutions, 
and by developing strong private sectors. 

AJ. D. continues to make progress in lim- 
iting our impact on the U.S. balance of pay- 
une 7 ah ret direct dollar outflows re- 

programs 
to $290 million, 3 e 

In FY 1969, direct outflows attributable to 
A.LD. will total about 6% of our expendi- 
tures, $130 million. Some $220 million of 
principal and interest repayments on out- 
deen wrd loans will more than offset this 


THE PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


This year for the first time we are present- 
ing our proposed funding. levéls for each 
country on an unclassified basis. This entails 
some risks. But we have decided to adopt 
this course in order to permit a fuller and 
franker discussion of our proposals. 

In the weeks to come, I propose to discuss 


with you A.I.D.’s efforts with respect to agri- 


culture and population, private r 
institutional Walen, ana Waelder 
aid. Today, I would like to concentrate on 
the money we need to carry on the program. 
We propose programs in 55 countries com- 
pared with 64 in FY 1968. In addition, a num- 


ber of African countries will be eligible for 


small self-help funds. ; 

Most of the funds requested will be spent 
in a relatively few countries. The following 
15 will get nearly 90% of all country pro- 
gram funds: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Dominican Republic, India, Indonesia, Korea, 
Laos, Pakistan, Peru, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Turkey and Vietnam. 

Eight of these countries (India, Pakistan, 
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Turkey, Korea, Indonesia, Brazil, Colombia 
and Chile) are scheduled to get more than 
four-fifths of development loan country 
programs. Four of them (Vietnam, Korea, 
Laos and Thailand) are expected to get 95% 
of all Supporting Assistance. 
Development loans 
The President is requesting $765 million 
for Development Loans—$9 million less than 
last year's appropriation request. This 
amount plus repayments on prior loans and 
estimated deobligations will fund a Devel- 
opment Loan program of $850 million made 
up as follows: 
[In millions] 


Near East and South Asia: 


East Asia: 
Indonesia ~-..------------------- 55 
Korea 40 
Philippines -~-------------------- 5 
Total .....-.----.------------- 100 
Africa: 
Regional ------------------------ 34 
Tunisia ....--------------------- 20.5 
Ghana -..----.----.------------- 15 
Four other African countries 20.5 
Total- 90 


A.LD.’s Regional Administrators will testify 
at subsequent hearings on all of our coun- 
try programs. I will refer briefly to only a 
few of them. 

The three major countries of the Near 
East South Asia region—India, Pakistan and 
Turkey—are scheduled to receive % of all 
Development Loan funds. Nearly half the 
people AIP. seeks to help live in these three 
countries. 

Our assistance is channeled through multi- 
lateral consortia, led by the World Bank for 
India and Pakistan and by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) for Turkey. Through these consortia 
ALD. works with European donors and in- 
ternational aid institutions to focus influ- 
ence and assistance, to support development 
programs effectively, and to encourage 
needed self-help. The countries themselves 
provide the bulk of development investment 
(92% in Turkey, 78% in India, and 64% in 
Pakistan). A.I.D. has provided less than half 
the critical margin of outside aid over the 

t few years. 

„ by a record 95 million ton 
wheat crop, better agricultural policies, and 
a more pragmatic approach to current eco- 
nomic problems and longer-range develop- 
ment planning, has the opportunity to break 
through to a significantly higher growth rate 
than in the past. 

It will take more outside aid than we could 
provide in FY 1968 to achieve this break- 


through. We propose to make available 8408 


million in Development Loans: 

$200 million for imports of fertilizers from 
the United States (India will purchase an- 
other $200 million worth of fertilizer with 
other funds) ; 

$20 million for imports of better seeds and 
pesticides; 

$23 million for development projects, in- 
cluding $15 to help finance a new fertilizer 

lant; 
K $165 million for raw materials, spare parts 
and equipment needed for industrial pro- 
duction—mostly in the private sector. 

Expanded industrial production is needed 
to meet increased demand for goods gen- 
erated by this year’s bumper crop. Both sides 
of the economy—industry and agriculture— 
must expand if India is to move to a higher 
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growth rate. Without these imports—and 
those provided by other donors—the econ- 
omy will fall back toward stagnation. 

Pakistan is making steady development 
progress. The development budget has been 
increased and agricultural progress is at the 
point where self-sufficiency in food grains 
looks only a year or two away. A vigorous 
family planning program is underway and 
private investment is steadily expanding. 
$177 million is proposed for Development 
Loans, Non-project agricultural and indus- 
trial production loans of $140 million will 
support: 

Increased use of fertilizer; only 30,000 
nutrient tons were used in 1960, more than 
420,000 tons are needed in FY 1969; 

Pakistan’s trade reform program; raw 
materials and spare parts are needed by 
private firms to increase production above 
its current level of 60% of capacity. 

$37 million in project loans are planned 
for agriculture, water development and trans- 
portation. 

Turkey is making good use of aid. Her 
gross national product has grown on an aver- 
age of 6 per cent a year since 1962, indus- 
trial output has grown 9 per cent per year, 
and food production is growing faster than 
population. By the early 1970s, Turkey plans 
to reach the point of no longer needing con- 
cessional economic aid. We believe that $60 
million—as compared with $55 million in 
FY 1968 when funds were extremely tight and 
$130 million in FY 1967—is a minimum De- 
velopment Loan level for FY 1969. 

Substantial Development Loan programs 
are contemplated for two countries in East 
Asia: Indonesia and Korea. As you know, 
Mr. Chairman, the United States has agreed, 
subject to appropriation, to help meet Indo- 
nesia’s requirements as determined by the 
ten nation Inter-Governmental Group, the 
IMF, and the World Bank, provided the other 
donors do their part. We estimate that $55 
million in Development Loans plus addi- 
tional amounts of P. L. 480 will be needed in 
FY 1969. 

In the past few years Korea has been mak- 
ing excellent progress in agriculture, in in- 
dustry, in education, and in reducing popula- 
tion growth, GNP growth has averaged 8.5% 
per year since 1961. We believe $40 million 
in Development Loans is essential in FY 
1969 to enable Korea to maintain her present 
momentum and capitalize on the remarkable 
progress she has made to date. 

Appropriation cuts have sharply reduced 
the level of Development Loans for Africa— 
from $98 million in FY 1967 to $52 million in 
FY 1968. More is needed in FY 1969 to sup- 
port regional development efforts, help the 
reform government of Ghana and support 
Tunisia’s strong development effort. 

More than $34 million is proposed for 
loans to support regional development: 

A $10 million loan to help other donors 
finance the Trans-Cameroon railroad: 

A loan to improve storage and distribu- 
tion facilities as part of a West African grain 
stabilization program; 

A $33 million loan for two teacher train- 
ing colleges in East Africa. 

In Ghana, a $15 million loan will finance 
goods for the industrial and agricultural 
sectors as part of a multidonor effort led by 
the IMF to help restore economic stability. 

More than $20 million is proposed for 
Tunisia, including a $10 million loan for 
import of agricultural and industrial com- 
modities and a $5 million loan for ground 
water development. A previous A.I.D. project 
in Central Tunisia has shown that irriga- 
tion can raise farm incomes eight times over 
that possible in dry land farming. This loan 
will spread irrigation to other parts of the 
country. 

Technical assistance 

The President has requested $235 million 
for Technical Assistance in FY 1969 ($8 
million less than last year’s request). With 
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recoveries, it will fund a program of $253 
million. 

All developing countries need Technical 
Assistance to provide needed skills, develop 
trained manpower, build basic institutions, 
and prepare for capital investment. 

The FY 1968 cut in Technical Assistance 
has largely restricted us to continuing on- 
going activities. In FY 1969, we need to do 
more in institutional grants, in research, and 
to speed progress in agriculture, family plan- 
ning, education and other fields, 

In Africa, $80 million is needed to train 
teachers, provide skilled manpower and ex- 
pand regional development activities in re- 
sponse to African initiatives. 

In the Near East and South Asia, $46 mil- 
lion is needed for population programs, for 
secondary and higher education, and to help 
governments carry on priority programs in 
agriculture. 

In East Asia, $63 million is needed to 
spread rural development, education and 
health programs, and to assist Asian initia- 
tives for regional development. 


Supporting Assistance 
We are requesting $595 million for Sup- 
porting Assistance. This will enable us to 


carry out a $629.5 million program. Programs 
are planned for seven countries: 


[In millions] 
Vietnam oe —8 $480 
Thailand uso ee wo enn 8 50 
PAROS) Sh See Se eee eee 39 
BONA 'n 2 bil atw ance Na a 25 
Dominican RepubliCC˙ccakk 20 
r e eee 2.5 
S CSSolSUal See ee 8 


For Vietnam, $480 million is proposed. The 
program was planned before the Vietcong of- 
fensive which began January 30. In the 
months to come, changes in scope and com- 
position may be required as the situation 
develops. 

For other countries, proposed programs 
total $144 million. This compares with a level 
of $653 million in FY 1961 for countries 
other than Vietnam. 

In Korea, we need $25 million in FY 1969 
to help that nation shoulder her large de- 
fense burden. Supporting Assistance has been 
steadily reduced as Korea’s economy has 
grown stronger. In Laos ($39 million) and 
Thailand ($50 million) Supporting Assist- 
ance is needed to help maintain internal 
security and promote rural development. In 
the Dominican Republic, $20 million in Sup- 
porting Assistance loans will be used to at- 
tack unemployment and support fiscal 
reforms. 

The Alliance for Progress 


The President has requested $625 million 
for the Alliance for Progress, $110 million of 
which is for technical assistance grants. With 
recoveries and receipts, this will fund a pro- 
gram of $685 million. 

About 70% of these funds are planned 
for Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Central 
America. 

Brazil is making progress in containing in- 
flation and resuming economic growth: In 
1967, real GNP growth exceeded 5% for the 
first time in five years. A.I.D. assistance for 
FY 1969 is planned at $215 million. A $75 mil- 
lion program loan will support continuing 
economic stabilization efforts. Sector loans in 
agriculture and education will total $60 mil- 
lion, The agricultural loan will provide credit 
to help farmers invest in on-farm storage 
facilities, fertilizer, seed and pesticides 
needed to increase and production. 
The loan for education will help finance the 
beginning of a free secondary school system. 

Chile, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Frei, has achieved an annual per capita 
growth rate of nearly 2.5%—the Alliance 
target. 

For FY 1969, $83 million is planned. A $35 
million loan will support the eco- 
nomic stabilization program. Over the past 
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three years, inflation has been cut in half to 
about 20%. $30 million is needed for sector 
loans in agriculture and education. 

In Colombia, we plan a $95 million loan 
program in FY 1969. The Colombian economy 
has been hurt by falling coffee prices. The 
resulting drop in her foreign exchange earn- 
ings threatens to choke off growth. $65 mil- 
lion in program lending will finance U.S. 
goods and raw materials Colombia's private 
sector needs to grow. A $15 million agricul- 
tural sector loan will provide fertilizer and 
machinery to help Columbia boost food pro- 
duction. A $10 million education sector loan 
will begin an attack on the critical secondary 
education bottleneck which now denies real 
educational opportunity to the majority of 
Colombia's people. 

Central America has made rapid strides 
toward economic integration in the last 
few years. But the increase in traditional 
exports which spurred growth has stopped, 
and now the Central American governments 
must expand their investment and raise 
more revenue. For FY 1969, $15 million in 
Alliance Technical Assistance and $68 mil- 
lion in Alliance loans are planned. The World 
Bank and the Inter-American Development 
Bank are also expected to provide substan- 
tial assistance. The keystone of the program 
is a $25 million loan to the Central Amer- 
ican Integration Fund to continue to build 
physical links among the Central American 
nations. 

The U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress will appear before you later to spell 
out in more detail the program proposed for 
FY 1969. 

Other requests 


The President has also requested: 

$154 million for Voluntary Contributions 
to International Organizations, 

$100 million in authorization for the Con- 
tingency Fund; the appropriation request is 
$45 million, 

$58.8 million for A.I.D. administrative ex- 
penses, and 

$20.5 million for American Sponsored 
Schools and Hospitals Abroad, Investment 
Surveys, and Administrative Expenses, State. 

The Committee will hear detailed testi- 
mony later on these requests. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is con- 
fronted with a number of urgent and press- 
ing tasks. Some people believe that develop- 
ment is not one of them, or that it can be 
pue off for a while—that foreign aid can 
wait. 

But foreign aid cannot wait. Development 
is not a luxury—it is a driving necessity that 
absorbs the attention, the energy and the 
resources of more than half the people in 
the world. Their problems will not go away, 
and they will not wait until tomorrow to try 
to solve them. 

Development momentum is building up in 
the countries we have been aiding. Con- 
tinued strong efforts on their part—and ade- 
quate aid on ours—are needed to keep this 
momentum going. If it is lost, it will be 
a long and costly business to get started 
again. 

I urge the Committee to recommend full 
authorization of our request for FY 1969. We 
must get on with the job of development to- 
day, if we are to live in a world of peace 
tomorrow. 


Massive California Quake Predicted by 
End of Century 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in many 
parts of this country, and particularly in 
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my home State of California earth- 
quakes pose the threat of major disas- 
ter—destruction of entire cities. 

Insurance against losses due to earth- 
quakes is almost impossible to obtain. 

Little is known about earthquake pre- 
diction, or of ways to engineer against 
earthquake damage. 

Most people do not know what precau- 
tions to take during an earthquake. 

In fact most of us just simply are not 
prepared for, nor do we expect, an earth- 
quake. 

Yet, ominously, many scientists are 
predicting that California will be the 
site of a major earthquake with a poten- 
tial to destroy both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco sometime within the next 50 
years. 

There have been commissions to study 
the ways of attacking the problem. The 
time is at hand for us to deal with the 
problem itself. We must learn more 
about earthquakes. We must learn how 
to protect against their destruction. And 
we must find ways to spread the risks 
of loss due to earthquakes. These things 
must be done now. 

I include a recent article by Mr. Roger 
Rapoport, appearing in the Washington 
Post, describing the prospects for a 
major earthquake in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 21, 1968] 
MASSIVE CALIFORNIA QUAKE PREDICTED BY END 
or CENTURY 
(By Roger Rapoport) 

Ann ARBOR, Mick. — There's nothing new 
about a major bone-shattering earthquake in 
California, The area has one roughly every 
50 years, 

Nor is it any secret that scientific experts 
agree the state is in for another major quake 
(like the ones in 1800, 1838, 1865 and 1906) 
by the end of the century. 

But when the next quake comes it prob- 
ably will be the biggest disaster in world 
history, potentially knocking out both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and causing dam- 
age on the scale of Hiroshima. 

For it would be the first time that a com- 
plex major population center with skyscrap- 
ers, freeways, suspension bridges and other 
landmarks of 20th Century civilization has 
been hit by an earthquake. 

That’s the view of Prof. Peter A. Franken, 
one of the Nation’s top physicists who has 
just left his post as acting director of the 
Defense Department's $280-million-a-year 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Now teaching physics at the University of 
Michigan, Prof. Franken said in an inter- 
view here that he personally predicts the 
“devastating earthquake will come within the 
next 10 to 20 years.” 

Franken draws this chilling picture: 

It's 5 p.m. Friday and traffic is pouring out 
of San Francisco on the Bayshore Freeway. 
Suddenly a Richter 8-plus earthquake (equal 
to the 1906 San Francisco quake) sending 
out two-foot-high land waves at a rate of 800 
miles an hour jars the expressway. 

Drivers lose control, resulting in a chain 
reaction collision that piles up cars for miles. 
It will take rescue workers days to disentan- 
gle the battered vehicles and rescue survivors. 

Meanwhile, the Golden Gate and Oakland 
Bay Bridges are collapsing. 

Downtown frantic office workers panic and 
rush out into the street where they end up 
being crushed under crumbling buildings. 

Doctors rush to hospital emergency rooms 
only to discover them aflame—the result of 
bottled flammables like ether and acetone 
cascading to the floor and exploding. 

Franken, who won the American Physical 
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Society prize for 1967, is a specialist in lasers 
and nonlinear optics. For the past 16 years 
he has maintained a strong interest in seis- 
mics and potential earthquakes. 

He says “there is at least a 50-50 chance 
that California will be hit by a major bone- 
shattering earthquake in the next 10 to 20 
years. The chances are good that Los Angeles 
and San Francisco would be hit hard. I seri- 
ously doubt any national geophysicist in the 
country would disagree.” 

Dr. James T. Wilson, head of the UM's 
Institute of Science and Technology, backs 
Franken’s views. Wilson, who has worked in 
seismics for 35 years and is former chairman 
of the U.M. geology department says he 
“thinks there is certainly going to be a major 
(Richter 8 plus) quake in California in the 
near historical future.” 

Franken, who is married and has three 
daughters, says, “I don't change my travel 
plans to avoid San Francisco because it is a 
lovely area and the possibility of an earth- 
quake coming on any given day is remote, 
but I would not want to go out there and live 
because I am raising a family and the risk 
is too great.” s 

He says that “every major sign that we 
know about points to the fact that a major 
earthquake in California is overdue.” 

Franken argues that fatalities in the April 
18, 1906, San Francisco quake were “rela- 
tively small because it happened at the best 
possible time 5 a.m. on a Sunday when 
everyone is in bed. That is one of the best 
places to be during a quake.” (About 600 
persons died in the 1906 quake.) 

But Franken feels that if a quake hits this 
time, the results would be far more serious. 

First, both San Francisco and Los Angeles 
could be hit. Both cities are located on the 
San Andreas fault and Franken thinks that 
the next quake could “focus” at a point be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, which 
would make it possible for both cities to 
be hit. 

Franken is convinced that research and 
publicity could cut potential damage in the 
quake. Last year the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology recommended spend- 
ing $200 million over the next ten years for 
basic research on the problem. 

One crucial area is prediction. If the sci- 
entists could tell us “there is an 80 per cent 
probability of a major earthquake in the next 
20 days, it would aid in providing time for 
evacuations, stockpiling and other emer- 
gency measures.” 

Franken also thinks California should in- 
form the public on safety measures and con- 
duct earthquake drills on a monthly basis. 
In addition, major stockpiles of food and 
other supplies should be built up. Flam- 
mables in hospitals should be strapped onto 
shelves. 

Franken remained pessimistic about Cali- 
fornia officials really moving on the earth- 
quake issue. “They probably are afraid it 
would scare people and discourage them from 
living in the State.” 


Critical Balance-of-Payments Deficit 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion today is faced with a critical bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit which, if not 
remedied in some manner, threatens to 
strike a devastating blow to the Ameri- 
can economy. 

A number of theories have been ad- 
vanced on the best single manner of 
dealing with this problem—in terms of 
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both long- and short-range remedies. 
The administration, in an effort to reduce 
the deficit on international travel by 
$500 million this year has proposed an 
intensification of efforts to attract more 
European travelers to the United States. 
I wholeheartedly support this. 

One of the strongest deterrents to 
travel by middle-class Europeans to this 
country is the prohibitively high cost of 
such travel. 

I am today cosponsoring legislation 
originally introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], which is designed 
to encourage more Europeans to travel 
to this country. I am proposing that we 
make it financially possible for Euro- 
peans to travel in the United States. 

This legislation would institute a stamp 
or bonus system by which Europeans 
visiting the United States for the first 
time could buy a set amount of “travel 
stamps,” which would be valid for pay- 
ment to U.S. airlines, railroads, bus lines, 
car rental companies, and hotel-motels. 

These stamps would represent a sub- 
stantial part of the average expenditure 
by European tourists here—about $500— 
and therefore they can be expected to 
attract an additional 500,000 visitors 
from Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of the Members 
of this House to support this legislation 
as a solution, in part, at least, to our 
balance-of-payments problems, The bill 
follows: 

H.R. 14607 
A bill to establish the Travel Incentive Act 
of 1968 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That the In- 
ternational Travel Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2121-2126) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed promptly to institute a pro- 
gram, designed to achieve an immediate im- 
provement in the United States balance of 
payments, to induce more travel by residents 
of Europe to the United States by securing 
agreements from such United States travel- 
oriented businesses as airlines, railroads, bus- 
lines, car rental companies, and hotel-motels, 
to participate in a joint Government-private 
tourist incentive travel stamp program under 
which European residents visiting the United 
States for the first time will be issued travel 
stamps which may be used by them to pur- 
chase services from any of such participating 
businesses. Participating businesses may have 
travel stamps which are issued and used 
under the program redeemed, as provided in 
this section, by the Treasury of the United 
States. 

“(b) Businesses participating in the travel 
stamp program under this section shall ac- 
cept travel stamps at their face value in 
payment for services rendered. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary and appropri- 
ate for the effective and efficient administra- 
tion of this section, including regulations 
which shall specify— 

“(1) the design of travel stamps and the 
cash denominations in which issued, 

“(2) the number and total cash value of 
stamps which may be issued to each Euro- 
pean resident applying for such stamps, 

“(3) the per centum amount of the face 
value of each stamp, not to exceed 50 per 
centum, at which such stamps accepted by 
participating businesses will be redeemed by 
the Treasury of the United States and, after 
consultation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, any requirements with respect to the 
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redemption of such stamps that are consid- 
ered to be necessary to protect the interests 
of the United States. 

4) requirements for participation in the 
program by United States travel- oriented 
businesses, including those services which are 
covered, and 

“(5) that, as a condition of participating 
in the program, a business may not accept 
travel stamps from a visiting European resi- 
dent in payment for more than 20 per cen- 
tum of the price charged for the services 
rendered by such business to such resident. 

“(d) The Secretary shall, with the coopera- 
tion of the Secretary of State, take such steps 
as are necessary to clear the operation of the 
travel stamp program with the foreign gov- 
ernments affected. The Secretary of State 
shall make the facilities and services of the 
Department of State in Europe available for 
use in administering the program. 

“(e) The Secretary shall promote, adver- 
tise, and administer the travel incentive pro- 
gram so as to achieve maximum immediate 
impact with particular reference to the be- 

of the 1968 travel season in May 
1968.” 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the first section of this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and not to exceed $20,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the International Tray- 
el Act of 1961 is amended by inserting “ex- 
cept for the provisions of section 8 thereof,” 
immediately after Act,“. 

Sec. 4. This Act may be cited as the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968”. 


When Census Gets Out of Hand 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
is still a very real threat that for the 
1970 census the American people will be 
asked questions which have nothing to 
do with the population of the United 
States, and if they refuse to answer, they 
could be fined or jailed. 

Rather than the five or six questions 
which the census taker usually asks, 
there is the possibility that this year— 
unless Congress acts—many Americans 
will be faced with scores of inquiries. In 
fact, as a well-known columnist stated 
last year, 

If Congress does not stay the hand of the 
Census Bureau, we are going to be recei 
a 20-page questionnaire—each page 12 inches 
by 11 inches—probing into more than 
60 different subjects with so many different 
questions, subquestions, sections, subsec- 
tions, and squares and circles for alternative 
answers that one just gives up before he can 
count them all. 


The Federal Government is again 
overstepping its bounds and invading the 
privacy of the American citizen. It 
amounts to this; information is power 
and the census questions would provide 
a lot of information. 

Regardless of whether the questions 
are embarrassing or threatening, and 
most of them surely would not be for the 
great majority of people, the more the 
Federal Government knows, the more it 
can put into a computer and pull back 
out when it wants to keep tabs on you. 

To get an idea of the variety of ques- 
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tions which might be asked, here are a 
few of those proposed: 

“Which do you prefer, a shower or a 
bathtub? What is your mother tongue 
and do you speak it in your home? Do 
you have a flush toilet? Do you have a 
deep freeze? How many weeks did you 
work the previous year? Do you own an 
air conditioner? How many times have 
you been married? Where did you live in 
April of 1962? What is the value of your 
property, or what is your rent?” Women 
may even be asked, “How many babies 
have you had?” 

There is simply no justification for ask- 
ing questions such as these and they are 
plainly an invasion of privacy. 

Congressional concern over census 
questions has increased greatly during 
the past year as more and more Mem- 
bers find out what the Bureau of the 
Census is proposing. To date, however, 
there has not been enough concern to 
force enactment of legislation to limit the 
questions which the Census people may 
force Americans to answer. It appears 
that much of the increase in the ques- 
tions comes as a result of the businesses 
and Government agencies which want 
to know more about the American fam- 
ily. In my opinion, this is not a valid 
reason to pry into anyone's life. 

Nearly 5 years ago—May 16, 1963, to 
be exact—I attempted to meet this prob- 
lem by legislation giving the citizen the 
option of deciding for himself whether 
to answer questions of a detailed, house- 
hold nature. 

Evidently, I was too far ahead of the 
game. Congress did not show enough 
interest in my bill, and neither did the 
press or the people, and it was not 
passed. 

Since the uproar of the last year, 
Congress has started to act, and on 
October 30, 1967, I again introduced leg- 
islation which would limit the question 
which must be answered. Except for 
specific categories, any other questions 
which the Census Bureau wished to ask 
would not have to be answered, and any 
response to them would be on a purely 
voluntary basis. 

There is good reason to take a census 
and everyone should cooperate with the 
Government is this respect. But no one 
should be forced to answer questions of 
a personal nature under the threat of a 
fine or a jail term. 

I would hope that enough concern is 
expressed so that Congress ends this 
problem by limiting the census questions 
through law. 

I include with my remarks the text of 
the bill which I submitted last October, 
H.R. 13752: 

H.R. 13752 
A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to limit the categories of questions re- 
quired to be answered under penalty of 
law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after section 141 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“§ 141A. Limitation on categories of infor- 
mation required under penalty of 
law in certain censuses 
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“(a) In the conduct of any census under 
section 141 of this title, information required 
to be furnished under penalty of the provi- 
sions of section 221 of this title shall in- 
clude only matter within the following cate- 
gories: 

“(1) mame and address; 

“(2) relationship to head of household; 

“(3) sex; 

“(4) date of birth; 

“(5) race or color; 

“(6) marital status; and 

“(7) visitors in home at the time of census. 

“(b) Refusal or neglect to furnish infor- 
mation not within the categories listed in 
subsection (a) of this section in connection 
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with any census conducted under section 141 
of this title shall not be an offense under sec- 
tion 221(a) of this title; but nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary from requesting any such informa- 
tion in connection with such census on a 
voluntary basis, provided that each indivi- 
dual request for information not listed in 
subsection (a) shall be prefaced, either orally 
or in writing, whichever the case may be, by 
remarks indicating that the providing of said 
information is on a voluntary basis, and 
provided further that not more than one out 
of each fifty individuals shall be requested 
to answer such voluntary questionnaire.” 
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(b) The table of contents of subchapter 
II of Chapter 5 of title 13, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting— 

“141A, Limitation of categories of informa- 
tion required under penalty of law 
in certain censuses.”. 

immediately below— 

“141. Population, unemployment, and hous- 


Sec. 2. Section 221(a) of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “(a) 
Whoever” and inserting in lieu thereof “(a) 
Subject to section 141A of this title, who- 
ever”. 


SENATE—Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF) . 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the folowing 
prayer: 


Almighty God, the reality behind all 
earth’s shadows: Seeing that we spend 
our days as a tale that is old and that 
we pass this way but once, keep us from 
unkind words and from unkind silences, 
yet sure and strong in the faith that is 
in us. 

Facing tasks that tower above our 
power to achieve, with a sense of our 
utter inadequacy when left to our own 
devices, we bow for the strengthening 
benediction of our morning prayer. 

We turn to Thee, driven by our ten- 
sion for the present, anxiety about the 
future, deep concern about ourselves, 
our Nation, and our world, as we pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor for freedom’s greatest venture. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose truth shall make us free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
Ce tt March 4, 1968, be dispensed 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, there will now be a 15-minute pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 

Is there morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation to the Selective Service Sys- 
tem for “Salaries and expenses” for the 
fiscal year 1968 has been reapportioned on 
a basis which indicated the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENT OF Ex- 
PENSES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF MOTOR VE- 
HICLES OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 
A letter from the Secretary, Department 

of the Army, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to authorize payment of expenses 
relating to the transportation of motor ve- 
hicles of certain members of the Armed 

Forces (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS SHARE OF 
DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Depart- 
ment of Defense Procurement from Small 
and Other Business firms for the period 
July-December 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


Temporary ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers) 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

PROPOSED HEALTH LEGISLATION 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting drafts of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to extend and improve the programs re- 
lating to the training of nursing and other 
health professions and allied health profes- 
sions personnel, the programs relating to stu- 
dent aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities, 
and for other purposes; and to amend the 
Public Health Service Act so as to extend and 
improve the provisions relating to regional 
medical programs, to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants for health of migratory agri- 
cultural workers, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED EXPANDED Use oF REVOLVING FUND 
For CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the provisions 
of section 1304 of title 5, United States Code, 
that relates to the revolving fund for the 
Civil Service Commission (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF IMPROVED AND 
MODERNIZED HEALTH PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
establish an improved and modernized 
health personnel system in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate resolutions 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 1, 1968 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the mailing of packages, postage 
free, to American servicemen in Vietnam 

Whereas, No effort should be spared in 
maintaining constant communication be- 
tween members of the armed forces of the 
United States serving in Vietnam and their 
relatives and friends; and 

Whereas, Such communication should be 
facilitated to the fullest degree; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the general court of the 
commonwealth respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion providing that packages not exceeding 
seventy-two cubic inches in volume or ten 
pounds in weight which are mailed to such 
servicemen shall be exempt from all charges 
for postage; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Postmaster General, the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
and to the members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 19, 1968. 

WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, February 
26, 1968. 

NORMAN L. PIGEON, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON KAKE HARBOR, ALASKA (S. 
DOC. NO. 70) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 

from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I 
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present a letter from the Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a report dated 
November 3, 1967, from the Chief of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on a review of reports 
on Kake Harbor, Alaska, requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works of the U.S. Senate adopted Au- 
gust 23, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3090, A bill for the relief of Dr. Eliseo 

E. Puig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3091. A bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3092. A bill to consolidate and revise 
foreign assistance legislation relating to re- 
imbursable military exports; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bills which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3093. A bill to authorize the continua- 
tion of Federal financial assistance for vac- 
cination programs against polio, measles, 
and certain other diseases; 

S. 3094. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend and improve the 
provisions relating to regional medical 


programs; 

S. 3095. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing 
and other health professions and allied 
health professions personnel, the program 
relating to student aid for such personnel, 
and the program relating to health research 
facilities, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3096. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to establish an improved and 
modernized health personnel system in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3097. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3098. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, the National Voca- 
tional Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
and related Acts; and 

S. 3099. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bills, which N 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3100. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 

Generale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 3101. A bill for the relief of Guido Scipio 

Trucchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 3102. A bill to postpone for 2 years the 
date on which passenger vessels operating 
solely on the inland rivers and waterways 
must comply with certain safety standards; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. J. Res. 149. A joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week commencing 
May 12, 1968, as “National Public Works 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 3091 AND S. 3092—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS ON FOREIGN AID AND 
FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce the administra- 
tion’s foreign aid bill and a bill to enact 
a Foreign Military Sales Act. 

I am introducing these proposals in 
order that there may be specific bills to 
which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
these bills, as well as any suggested 
amendments to them, when they are 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bills 
and a section-by-section analysis of each 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bills and section-by-section 
analysis, relating to each bill, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, by request, were received, read 
twice by their titles, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3091 
A bill to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1968”. 

PART I 
Chapter 2—Development assistance 

TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

Sec. 101. Section 202(a) of title I of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to author- 
ization for the Development Loan Fund, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) After “year 1967”, strike out and“ and 
substitute a comma. 

(b) After “year 1968," insert “and $765,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1969,”. 

(c) Strike out “years ending June 30, 1967, 
through June 30, 1968, respectively” and sub- 
stitute “year ending June 30, 1969”. 

TITLE II—TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

AND DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

Sec. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coopera- 


tion and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 212, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended by striking out 8210, 000, 
000 for the fiscal year 1968” and substituting 
“$235 ,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969”. 

(b) Section 214, which relates to American 
schools and hospitals abroad, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (c) strike out “1968, 
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$14,000,000” and substitute “1969, 
000". 

(2) In subsection (d) strike out “1968, 
$2,986,000” and substitute 1969, $3,100,000”. 


TITLE WI—INVESTMENT GUARANTIES 


Sec. 103. Section 221(b) of title III of 
chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, which relates to 
general authority for investment guaranties, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) In the proviso of paragraph (1), strike 
out 88,000,000, 000 and substitute “$9,000,- 
000,000”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) is amended as follows: 

(1) In the third proviso, strike out “$475,- 
000,000” and ‘$315,000,000" and substitute 
$625,000,000” and “465,000,000”, respectively. 

(2) In the final proviso, strike out “1970” 
and substitute 1971“. 


TITLE IV—SURVEYS OF INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Src, 104. Section 232 of title IV of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to authoriza- 
tion for surveys of investment opportunities, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out “1968” 
1969“. 

(b) Strike out 82,100,000“ and substitute 
“$1,500,000”. 


TITLE VI—ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Sec. 105. Section 252(a) of title VI of chap- 
ter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, which relates to au- 
thorization for the Alliance for Progress, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out “1967, $696,500,000, and for 
the fiscal year 1968, $578,000,000, which 
amounts are” and substitute “1969, $625,000,- 
000, which is”. 

(b) Strike out “$100,000,000 in each such 
fiscal year of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section for use beginning in each 
such fiscal year” and substitute ‘$110,000,- 


$15,100,- 


and substitute 


(c) Strike out “years ending June 30, 1967, 
through June 30, 1968, respectively” and sub- 
stitute “year ending June 30, 1969“. 


TITLE X—PROGRAMS RELATING TO 
POPULATION GROWTH 


Sec. 106. Section 292 of title X of chapter 
2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is amended by striking out 
all of the first clause through “available 
only” and substituting “Funds provided to 
carry out the provisions of part I of this 
Act shall be available”. 


Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

Sec. 107. Section 302(a) of chapter 3 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended which relates to authorization 
for international organizations and programs, 
is amended by striking out “1968, $141,000,- 
000” and substituting 1969, 6143,000, 000“. 

Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 

Sec. 108. Section 402 of chapter 4 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to authorization for 
supporting assistance, is amended by strik- 
ing out “1968 not to exceed $660,000,000” and 
substituting “1969 not to exceed $595,000,- 
000”. 

Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

Sec. 109. Section 451(a) of chapter 5 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, which relates to the contingency 
fund, is amended by inserting “, and for the 
fiscal year 1969 not to exceed $100,000,000,” 
after 850,000,000“. 

PART II 
Chapter 2—Military assistance 


Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 504(a), which relates to au- 
thorization, is amended as follows: 
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(1) In the first sentence, strike out “$510,- 
000,000” and “1968” and substitute “$420,- 
000,000” and “1969”, respectively. 

(2) Strike out the second and third sen- 
tences. 

(b) Section 506(a), which relates to spe- 
cial authority, is amended by striking out 
1968“ each place it appears and substituting 
„1969“. 

(c) Section 507 (a), which relates to re- 
strictions on military aid to Latin America, is 
amended by striking out “$55,000,000, of 
which $25,000,000" and substituting ‘$25,- 
000,000, of which any part“. 

(d) Section 508, which relates to restric- 
tions on military aid to Africa, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out “or 
sales”. 

(2) In the second sentence, strike out 
“and sales” and strike out “$40,000,000” and 
substitute 825,000,000“. 

PART II 
Chapter 2—administrative provisions 

Sec. 301. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 625(c), which relates to em- 
ployment of personnel, is amended by insert- 
ing “or any Act superseding part II in whole 
or in part,” between “part II,” and “not”. 

(b) Section 6386(g)(1), which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, is amended by 
inserting “incurred in furnishing defense 
articles and defense services on a grant or 
sales basis by the agency primarily responsi- 
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ble for administering part II“ between ex- 
penses” and the semicolon. 

(c) Section 637(a), which authorizes ap- 
propriations for administrative expenses of 
the agency administering part I, is amended 
by striking out 1968, $55,814,000" and sub- 
stituting “1969, $58,775,000”. 


The section-by-section analysis, pre- 
sented by Mr. FULBRIGHT, is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT oF 1968 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The proposed Foreign Assistance Act of 
1968 (the “bill”) amends the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended (the Act“), 
by— 

(1) Authorizing new appropriations in ex- 
isting assistance categories for fiscal year 
1969; 

(2) Increasing ceilings and extending a 
termination date to permit continuance of 
the investment guaranty program as an effec- 
tive investment incentive through fiscal year 
1969; 

(3) Extending authority to use any eco- 
nomic assistance funds, and removing the 
provision earmarking a portion of fiscal year 
1968 funds, for programs relating to popula- 
tion growth; and 

(4) With respect to military assistance, 
extending through fiscal year 1969 the au- 
thority to draw down Department of Defense 
stocks, reducing ceilings on military aid to 
Latin America and Africa, and making tech- 
nical amendments to conform the Act to pro- 
posed separate legislation for foreign military 
sales. 


Authorization Appropriation 
request for request for 
fiscal. year 1969 fiscal year 1969 
PART | 
Ch. 2, development assistance: 
Title à evelopment Loan Fund: Sec. 202(a), authorization. $765, 000, 000 $765, 000, 000 
itle I: 
Technical cooperation, ere aga grants: Sec, 212, authorization 235, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 
American schools and hospitals abroad: Sec. 214(c), authorzation 15, 100, 000 „100, 000 
14 8 foreign currency program: Sec. 214d), authorization... ---- (3, 100, 000) (3, 100, 000) 
mys 908 Surveys of investment opportunities: Sec. 232, authorzstionn— 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
i : 
Alliance for Progress loans: Sec. 252(a), authorization.. --------------------- 515, 000, 000 515, 000, 000 
Alliance for Progress grants: Sec. 252(a), authorizatioen 110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
// ] ¾ ĩ ¼ũ Scot ͤ 2 1, 641, 600, 000 1, 641, 600, 000 
Ch. 3, international organizations and programs: 
fants: Sec. 302(e), authorization. 5-22... -.--02<so-.--- ode ee deete--22---- 143, 000, 000 142, 255, 000 
Loans: Indus Basin development: Sec, 30 Cb (0) 12, 000, 000 
c es I ᷣ E EA E T 143, 000, 000 154, 255, 000 
Ch. 4, supporting assistance: Sec. 402, authorization. _ 595, 000, 000 595, 000, 000 
Ch. 5, contingency fund: Sec. 451(a), authorization........-...-..-----..------------- 100, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
RO Be a ene ONN E 2,479, 600, 000 2, 435, 855, 000 
PART II 
Ch. 2, military assistance: Sec..504(a), authorization._.....-.....--.....-----.-.-.--- 420, 000, 000 420, 000, 000 
PART III 
Ch. Eir arier provisions: 
le IIl: 
Sec. ae administrative expenses 8 SSS b 58, 775, 000 58, 775, 000 
Sec. 637(b), administrative expenses (State 2 3, 870, 000 
/// ⁰ en ban nae ee anea enn 62, 645, 000 62, 645, 000 
Total request, pts. I, II. and 11. 2, 962, 245, 000 2,918, 500, 000 


1 The act now authorizes $51,220,000 for loans for Indus Basin development for use beginning in fiscal year 1969. 
2 Permanent-authorization for such amounts as may be necessary is contained in sec. 637(b) of the act. 


II. PROVISIONS or THE BILL 
PART I 
Chapter 2—Development assistance 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 

Sections 101 (a) and (b). Authorization 

_ These sections amend section 202(a) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
development loans, by adding to the existing 
authorizations of $685 million for fiscal year 
1967 and $450 million for fiscal year 1968 an 
authorization of $765 million for fiscal year 
1969. 


Section 101(c). Encouragement of private 
enterprise 

This section amends section 202(a) of the 
Act to extend through fiscal year 1969 the 
requirement that not less than 50 percent of 
the funds appropriated for development loans 
shall be available for loans made to encourage 
economic development through private enter- 
Prise. 

Title II— Technical Cooperation and 
Development Grants 
Section 102 (a). Authorization 

This section amends section 212 of the Act, 

which relates to the authorization for tech- 
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nical cooperation and development grants, 
by substituting for the obsolete fiscal year 
1968 authorization of $210 million an author- 
ization of $235 million for fiscal year 1969. 


Section 102(b)(1). American schools and 
hospitals abroad 


This section amends section 214(c) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
American schools and hospitals abroad, by 
substituting for the obsolete fiscal year 1968 
authorization of $14 million an authorization 
of $15,100,000 for fiscal year 1969. 

Section 102(b) (2). Excess foreign currencies 

This section amends section 214(d) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization of 
excess foreign currencies for American schools 
and hospitals abroad, by substituting for the 
obsolete fiscal year 1968 authorization of 
$2,986,000 an authorization of $3,100,000 in 
excess foreign currencies for fiscal year 1969. 
This is to provide for a grant of $2.1 million 
in excess Polish zlotys for the Polish Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Krakow and a grant of $1.0 
million in excess Egyptian pounds for the 
American University in Cairo. 

Title IlI—Investment guaranties 
Section 103(a). Specific risk guaranty ceiling 

This section amends section 221(b)(1) of 
the Act to increase from $8 billion to $9 bil- 
lion the total face amount of specific risk 
guaranties that may be outstanding at any 
one time. 

Section 103(b)(1). Extended risk guaranty 
ceiling 

This section amends the third proviso of 
section 221 (b) (2) of the Act by (1) increas- 
ing from $475 million to $625 million the 
total face amount of extended risk guaran- 
ties that may be outstanding at any one 
time, and (2) raising the ceiling on ex- 
tended risk guaranties for other than hous- 
ing projects by an equal amount from $315 
million to $465 million. The latter increase 
maintains the requirement that $160 million 
of extended risk guaranty authority be used 
or available for housing projects similar to 
those insured by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Section 103 (b) (2). Extended risk guaranty 
termination 

This section amends the fourth proviso of 
section 221(b)(2) of the Act by extending 
from June 30, 1970, to June 30, 1971, the 
termination date for the authority to issue 
extended risk guaranties. 

In line with past practice, the termina- 
tion date is extended 2 years beyond the au- 
thorization period to assure eligible investors 
who start planning projects during fiscal year 
1969 that guaranty authority will be avail- 
able when they are ready to go forward with 
their projects. 

Title IV—Surveys of investment 
opportunities 
Section 104. Authorization 

This section amends section 232 of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
surveys of investment opportunities, by sub- 
stituting for the existing authorization of 
$2,100,000 for use beginning in fiscal year 
1968 an authorization of $1,500,000 for use 
beginning in fiscal year 1969. 

Title VI—Alliance for Progress 
Section 105(a). Authorization 

This section amends section 252(a) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
the Alliance for Progress, by substituting for 
the obsolete authorizations for fiscal years 
1967 and 1968 of $696,500,000 and $578,000,- 
000 respectively an authorization of $625 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969. 

Section 105(b). Alliance grants 

This section amends section 252(a) of the 
Act to increase from $100 million to $110 
million the fiscal year limitation on the 
amount of funds appropriated thereunder 
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which may be used other than as dollar re- 
payable loans. 


Section 105(c). Encouragement of private 
enterprise 

This section amends section 252 (a) of the 
Act to extend through fiscal year 1969 the 
requirement that not less than 50 percent 
of the loan funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 252 shall be available for loans made to 
encourage economic development through 
private enterprise. 


Title X—Programs Relating to Population 
Growth 


Section 106. Authorization 


This section amends section 292 of the Act 
by making permanent the authority to use 
any part I funds for programs relating to 
population growth and removing the require- 
ment that $35 million of part I funds for 
fiscal year 1968 shall be available only for 
such programs. 

Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 
Section 107. Authorization 

This section amends section 302(a) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
grants to international organizations and 
programs, by substituting for the obsolete 
fiscal year 1968 authorization of $141 million 
an authorization of $143 million for fiscal 
year 1969. 


Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 
Section 108. Authorization 


This section amends section 402 of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
supporting assistance, by substituting for 
the obsolete fiscal year 1968 authorization of 
$660 million an authorization of $595 million 
for fiscal year 1969. 


Chapter 5—Contingency fund 
Section 109. Authorization 


This section amends section 451(a) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
the contingency fund, by adding to the exist- 
ing authorization of $50 million for fiscal 
year 1968 an authorization of the Act, which 
relates to foreign military sales. 


PART II 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Part II of the bill makes amendments 
only to chapter 2 of part II of the Act, 
which relates to military assistance, sepa- 
rate legislation is proposed by the executive 
branch to supersede chapter 3 of part II 
of the Act, which relates to foreign military 
sales. 

Chapter 2—Military assistance 


Section 201(a). Authorization 


This section amends section 504(a) of the 
Act, which relates to authorization. 

Paragraph (1) deletes the obsolete fiscal 
year 1968 authorization of $510 million for 
appropriations for part IT of the act and 
substitutes an authorization for appropria- 
tions for military assistance of $420 million 
for the fiscal year 1969. The authorization 
for appropriations for financing foreign mili- 
tary sales is provided for in the proposed 
separate legislation to supersede chapter 3 
of part II of the act. 

Paragraph (2) deletes the obsolete lan- 
guage earmarking $24.1 million for the fiscal 
year 1968 cost-sharing expenses of U.S. par- 
ticipation in the international military head- 
quarters and related agencies program. A 
similar earmarking of funds for this program 
for fiscal year 1969 is not necessary since 
no proposal is being made by the executive 
branch for fiscal year 1969 to fund this 
program under any other legislation or in any 
other budget. 


Section 201 (b). Special authority 
This section amends section 506(a) of the 
Act by renewing for another year the au- 
thority of the President, when he determines 
it to be vital to the security of the United 
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States, to order defense articles from De- 
partment of Defense stocks and defense serv- 
ices to carry out the purposes of part II of 
the Act, subject to subsequent reimburse- 
ment therefor. from military assistance 
funds. As in prior years, this authority is 
limited to $300 million in the fiscal year 
1969, and prompt notice of action taken un- 
der this section is required to be given to 
the Congress. 


Section 201(c). Restrictions on military aid 
in Latin America 


This section amends section 507(a) of the 
Act by reducing the annual ceiling on the 
value of grant programs of defense articles 
for Latin America from $55 million to $25 
million. 


Section 201(d). Restrictions on military aid 
to Africa 


This section amends section 508 of the Act 
relating to restrictions on military aid to 
Africa. 

Paragraph (1) deletes the reference to sales 
in the first sentence of section 508 of the Act 
in view of the fact that authorizations for, 
and restrictions on, sales will be provided 
for in the proposed separate sales legislation. 

Paragraph (2) similarly deletes the refer- 
ence to sales in the second sentence of sec- 
tion 508 for the same reason. In lieu of the 
annual ceiling of $40 million contained in 
that sentence on both military assistance 
and sales, this paragraph substitutes an an- 
nual ceiling of $25 million on military as- 
sistance for African countries. 

Combined ceilings on military assistance 
and sales will be provided for the Latin 
American and African regions, respectively, 
in the proposed separate legislation relating 
to sales. 

PART NI 


Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


Section 301(a). Employment of Personnel 

This section makes a technical change to 
section 625(c) of the Act, which relates to 
the number of personnel employed in the 
United States to carry out chapters 2 and 3 
of part II of the Act who may be com- 
pensated at rates higher than those provided 
for GS-15. The amendment makes no change 
in the applicability of this authorization re- 
lating to personnel carrying out the provi- 
sions of chapter 2 of part II of the Act; it 
simply continues the applicability of this 
authorization, with no change in substance, 
to personnel carrying out the new sales legis- 
lation, which, if enacted, will supersede the 
provisions of chapter 3 of part II of the Act. 


Section 301(b). Provisions on uses of funds 


This section amends section 636 (b) (1) of 
the Act, relating to the use of funds made 
available under section 504 of the Act for the 
administrative expenses of carrying out part 
II of the Act, which hitherto has covered 
sales as well as military assistance. In ac- 
cordance with the President’s budget, this 
amendment provides that the administrative 
expenses incurred by the Department of De- 
fense in carrying out the proposed separate 
sales legislation which would supersede chap- 
ter 3 of part II of the Act would continue 
to be funded from the military assistance ap- 
propriation authorized by section 504 of the 
act. 


Section 301(c). Administrative Expenses 

This section amends section 637(a) of the 
Act, which relates to the authorization for 
administrative expenses of the Agency for 
International Development, by substituting 
for the obsolete fiscal year 1968 authoriza- 
tion of $55,814,000 an authorization of 
$58,775,000 for fiscal year 1969. 

S. 3092 

A bill to consolidate and revise foreign assist- 

ance legislation relating to reimbursable 

military exports 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as “The Foreign Military Sales 
Act”. 


CHAPTER 1—FoREIGN AND NATIONAL’ SECURITY 
POLICY OBJECTIVES AND RESTRAINTS 


SECTION 1. THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEFENSE COOPERATION AND MILITARY EXPORT 
Controits.—As declared by the Congress in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, an 
ultimate goal of the United States continues 
to be a world which is free from the scourge 
of war and the dangers and burdens of arma- 
ments; in which the use of force has been 
subordinated to the rule of law; and in 
which international adjustments to a chang- 
ing world are achieved peacefully. In fur- 
therance of that goal, it remains the policy 
of the United States to encourage regional 
arms control and disarmament agreements 
and to discourage arms races. 

The Congress recognizes, however, that the 
United States and other free and independ- 
ent countries continue to have valid require- 
ments for effective and mutually beneficial 
defense relationships in order to maintain 
and foster the environment of international 
peace and security essential to social, eco- 
nomic and political progress. Because of the 
growing cost and complexity of defense 
equipment, it is increasingly difficult and 
uneconomic for any country, particularly a 
developing country, to fill all of its legitimate 
defense requirements from its own design 
and production base. The need for interna- 
tional defense cooperation among the United 
States and those friendly countries to which 
it is allied by mutual defense treaties is 
especially important, since the effectiveness 
of their armed forces to act in concert to deter 
or defeat aggression is directly related to the 
operational compatibility of their defense 
equipment. 

Accordingly, it remains the policy of the 
United States to facilitate the common de- 
fense by entering into international arrange- 
ments with friendly countries which further 
the objective of applying agreed resources 
of each country to programs and projects of 
cooperative exchange of data, research, de- 
velopment, production, procurement and 
logistic support to achieve specific national 
defense requirements and objectives of mu- 
tual concern, To this end, this Act authorizes 
sales by the United States Government to 
friendly countries having sufficient wealth 
to maintain and equip their own military 
forces at adequate strength, or to assume 
progressively larger shares of the costs there- 
of, without undue burden to their econo- 
mies, in accordance with the restraints and 
control measures specified herein and in 
furtherance of the security objectives of the 
United States and of the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 

It is the sense of the Congress that all 
such sales be approved only when they are 
consistent with the foreign policy interests 
of the United States, the purposes of the 
foreign assistance program of the United 
States as embodied in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, the extent and 
character of the military requirement, and 
the economic and financial capability of the 
recipient country, with particular regard 
being given, where appropriate, to proper 
balance among such sales, grant military 
assistance, and economic assistance as well 
as to the impact of the sales on programs 
of social and economic development and on 
existing or incipient arms races. 

Sec. 2. COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN 
Polier. — (a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the 
powers or functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State, taking into account 
other United States activities abroad, such 
as military assistance, economic assistance, 
and food for freedom, shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of sales under this Act, including, 
but not limited to, determining whether 
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there shall be a sale to a country and the 
amount thereof, to the end that sales are 
integrated with other United States activi- 
ties and the foreign policy of the United 
States is best served thereby. 

(c) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the 
leadership of the Chief of the United States 
diplomatic mission. The Chief of the dip- 
lomatic mission shall make sure that rec- 
ommendations of such representatives per- 
taining to sales are coordinated with polit- 
ical and economic considerations, and his 
comments shall accompany such recommen- 
dations if he so desires. 

Sec. 3. E.icrsiriry.—No defense article or 
defense service shall be sold by the United 
States Government under this Act to any 
country or international organization un- 
less— 

(1) the President finds that the furnish- 
ing. of defense articles and defense services 
to such country or international organiza- 
tion will strengthen the security of the 
United States and promote world peace; 

(2) the country or international organi- 
zation shall have agreed not to transfer 
title to, or possession of, any defense article 
so furnished to it to anyone not an officer, 
employee or agent of that country or in- 
ternational organization unless the consent 
of the President has first been obtained; and 

(3) the country or international organi- 
zation is otherwise eligible to purchase de- 
fense articles or defense services. 


The President shall promptly submit a re- 
port to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate on the imple- 
mentation of each agreement entered into 
pursuant to clause (2) of this section. 

Sec, 4. PURPOSES FOR WĦICH MILITARY 
SALES BY THE UNITED STATES ARE AUTHOR- 
IzED.—Defense articles and defense services 
shall be sold by the United States Govern- 
ment under this Act to friendly countries 
solely for internal security, for legitimate 
self-defense, to permit the recipient country 
to participate in regional or collective ar- 
rangements or measures consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations, or otherwise 
to permit the recipient country to partici- 
pate in collective measures requested by the 
United Nations for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or restoring international peace and se- 
curity, or for the purpose of enabling foreign 
military forces in less developed friendly 
countries to construct public works and to 
engage in other activities helpful to the 
economic and social development of such 
friendly countries. It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that such foreign military forces should 
not be maintained or established solely for 
civic action activities and that such civic 
action activities not significantly detract 
from the capability of the military forces to 
perform their military missions and be co- 
ordinated with and form part of the total 
economic and social development effort. 


CHAPTER 2—FOREIGN MILITARY SALES AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS 


SEC. 21. CAsH SALES From Srtocx.—The 
President may sell defense articles from the 
stocks of the Department of Defense and 
defense services of the Department of De- 
fense to any friendly country or interna- 
tional organization if such country or in- 
ternational organization agrees to pay not 
less than the value thereof in United States 
dollars. Payment shall be made in advance 
or, as determined by the President to be in 
the best interests of the United States, with- 
in a reasonable period not to exceed 120 
days after the delivery of the defense articles 
or the rendering of the defense services 

SEC, 22. PROCUREMENT FOR CASH SALES.— 
The President may, without requirement for 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization otherwise provided, enter into 
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contracts for the procurement of defense 
articles or defense services for sale for United 
States dollars to any friendly country or in- 
ternational organization if such country or 
international organization provides the 
United States Government with a depend- 
able undertaking (1) to pay the full amount 
of such contract which will assure the 
United States Government against any loss 
on the contract, and (2) to make funds 
available in such amounts and at such times 
as may be required to meet the payments 
required by the contract, and any dam- 
ages and costs that may accrue from the 
cancellation of such contract, in advance 
of the time such payments, damages, or 
costs are due: Provided, That the President 
may, when he determines it to be in the na- 
tional interest, accept a dependable under- 
taking to make full payment within one 
hundred and twenty days after delivery of 
the defense articles, or the rendering of the 
defense services, and appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense may be 
used to meet the payments required by the 
contracts and shall be reimbursed by the 
amounts subsequently received from the 
country or international organization: Pro- 
vided further, That the President may, when 
he determines it to be in the national inter- 
est, enter into sales agreements with pur- 
chasing countries or international organiza- 
tions which fix prices to be paid by the 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations for the defense articles or defense 
services ordered. Funds made available under 
section 31 for financing sales shall be used to 
reimburse the applicable appropriations in 
the amounts required by the contracts which 
exceed the price so fixed, except that such 
reimbursement shall not be required upon 
determination by the President that the 
continued production of the defense article 
being sold is advantageous to the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Payments by 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations which exceed the amounts re- 
quired by such contracts shall be transferred 
to the general fund of the Treasury. To the 
maximum extent possible, prices fixed under 
any such sales agreement shall be sufficient 
to reimburse the United States for the cost 
of the defense articles or defense services 
ordered. The President shall submit to the 
Congress promptly a detailed report concern- 
ing any fixed-price sales agreement under 
which the aggregate cost to the United States 
exceeds the aggregate amount required to 
be paid by the purchasing country or inter- 
national organization. No sales of unclassi- 
fied defense articles shall be made to the 
government of any economically developed 
nation under the provisions of this section 
less such articles are not generally available 
for purchase by such nations from commer- 
cial sources in the United States: Provided, 
however, That the President may waive the 
provisions of this sentence when he deter- 
mines that the waiver of such provisions is 
in the national interest. 

Sec. 23. Creprr SaLxSs.— The President is 
hereby authorized to finance procurements 
of defense articles and defense services by 
friendly countries and international organi- 
zations on terms of repayment to the United 
States Government of not less than the value 
thereof in United States dollars within a 
period not to exceed ten years after the de- 
livery of the defense articles or the render- 
ing of the defense services. 

Sec. 24. GUARANTIES.—(a) The President 
May guarantee any individual, corporation, 
partnership, or other juridical entity doing 
business in the United States (excluding 
United States Government agencies) against 
political and credit risks of nonpayment 
arising out of their financing of credit sales 
of defense articles and defense services to 
friendly countries and international organi- 
zations. Fees shall be charged for such guar- 
anties. 

(b) The President may sell to any individ- 
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ual, tion, partnership, or other jurid- 
ical entity (excluding United States Gov- 
ernment agencies) promissory notes issued 
by friendly countries and international or- 
ganizations as evidence of their obligation 
to make repayments to the United States on 
account of credit sales financed under section 
23, and may guaranty payment thereof. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to sec- 
tion 31 shall be obligated in an amount equal 
to 25 per centum of the contractual liability 
related to any guaranty issued under this 
section, and all the funds so obligated shall 
constitute a single reserve for the payment 
of claims under such guaranties. Any funds 
so obligated which are obligated from time 
to time during any current fiscal year as be- 
ing in excess of the amount necessary to 
maintain a fractional reserve of 25 per cen- 
tum of the contractual liability under out- 
standing guaranties shall be transferred to 
the general fund of the Treasury. Any guar- 
anties issued hereunder shall be backed by 
the full faith and credit of the United States. 

CHAPTER 3—MILITARY EXPORT CONTROLS 

Sec. 31. AUTHORIZATION AND AGGREGATE 
CEILING ON FOREIGN MILITARY SALES ORED- 

Iīrs.—(a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
this Act not to exceed $296,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1969. Unobligated balances of 
funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
tion are hereby authorized to be continued 
available by appropriations legislation to 
carry out this Act. 

(b) The aggregate total of credits, or par- 
ticipations in credits, extended pursuant to 
this Act (excluding credits covered by guar- 
anties issued pursuant to section 24(b)) and 
of the face amount of guaranties issued pur- 
suant to sections 24 (a) and (b) during the 
fiscal year 1969 shall not exceed $296,000,000. 

Sec. 32, PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN 
MILITARY Export FINANCING BY Export-IM- 
PORT BankK.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no funds or 
authority available to the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States shall be used by 
such Bank to participate in any extension of 
credit in connection with any agreement to 
sell defense articles and defense services 
entered into with any economically less 
developed country after June 30, 1968. 

Sec. 33. REGIONAL CEILINGS ON FOREIGN 
Mrirrary SALes.—(a) The aggregate of the 
total amount of military assistance pur- 
suant to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, of cash sales pursuant to sec- 
tions 21 and 22, of credits, or participations 
in credits, financed pursuant to section 23 
(excluding credits covered by guaranties 
issued pursuant to section 24(b)), of the 
face amount of contracts of guaranty issued 
pursuant to sections 24(a) and (b), and 
of loans and sales in accordance with sec- 
tion 7307 of title 10, United States Code, 
shall, excluding training, not exceed $75,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1969 for Latin 
American countries. 

(b) The aggregate of the total amount of 
military assistance pursuant to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, of cash 
sales pursuant to sections 21 and 22, of 
credits, or participations in credits, fi- 
nanced pursuant to section 23 (excluding 
credits covered by guaranties issued pur- 
suant to section 24(b)), and of the face 
amount of contracts of guaranty issued pur- 
suant to section 24(a) and (b) shall, ex- 
cluding training, not exceed $40,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1969 for African countries. 

(c) The President may waive the limita- 
tions of this section when he determines it 
to be important to the security of the United 
States, and promptly so reports to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 34. FOREIGN MILITARY SALES CREDIT 
Sraxpanps.— The President shall establish 
standards and criteria for credit and guar- 
anty transactions under sections 23 and 24 
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in accordance with the foreign, national 
security, and financial policies of the United 
States. 

Sec. 35. FOREIGN MILITARY SALES CREDITS 
TO LESS DEVELOPED CouNTRIES.—(a) When 
the President finds that any economically 
less developed country is diverting develop- 
ment assistance furnished pursuant to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
or sales under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, to military expenditures, or is 
diverting its own resources to unnecessary 
military expenditures, to a degree which 
materially interferes with its development, 
such country shall be immediately ineligible 
for further credit and guaranty transactions 
under sections 23 and 24 until the President 
is assured that such diversion will no longer 
take place. 

(b) The President shall transmit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate semiannual reports of guaranties, 
credits or participations in credits extended 
to economically less developed countries, dis- 
closing in detail the countries extended guar- 
anties and credits and the terms and condi- 
tions of such guaranties and credits; concur- 
rently the President shall transmit semi- 
annual reports of forecasts of guaranty and 
credit applications and anticipated guaranty 
and credit extensions to economically less 
developed countries for the current fiscal 
year. 

Sec. 36. REPORTS ON COMMERCIAL AND GOV- 
ERNMENTAL MILITARY Exports.—(a) The Sec- 
retary of State shall transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate semiannual reports of all exports during 
the preceding six months of significant de- 
fense articles on the United States Munitions 
List to any foreign government, international 
organization, or other foreign recipient or 
purchaser, by the United States under this 
Act or any other authority, or by any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, or other as- 
sociation doing business in the United States. 
Such reports shall include, but not be limited 
to, full information as to the particular de- 
fense articles so exported, the particular re- 
cipient or purchaser, the terms of the export, 
including its selling price, if any, and such 
other information as may be appropriate to 
enable the Congress to evaluate the distribu- 
tion of United States defense articles abroad. 
In preparing such reports the Secretary of 
State is authorized to utilize the latest statis- 
tics and information available in the various 
departments and agencies of the government. 

(b) There shall be included in the presen- 
tation material submitted to the Congress 
during its consideration of amendments to 
this Act, or of any Act appropriating funds 
pursuant to authorizations contained in this 
Act, annual tables disclosing the dollar value 
of cash and credit foreign military sales or- 
ders, commitments to order, and estimated 
future orders under this Act and estimates 
of commercial sales orders and commitments 
to order received directly from any country 
or international organization by any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, or other as- 
sociation doing business in the United States. 
The data reported shall be set forth on a 
country-by-country basis and shall be sum- 
marized on an economically developed coun- 
try-economically less developed country basis. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as modifying in any way the provi- 
sions of section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, relating to muni- 
tions control. 

Sec. 37. FISCAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
FOREIGN MILITARY SALES CrepITs.—(a) Cash 
payments received under sections 21 and 22 
and advances received under section 23 shall 
be available solely for payments to suppliers 
(including the Military Departments) and 
refunds to purchasers and shall not be avail- 
able for financing credits and guaranties. 
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(b) Amounts received from foreign gov- 
ernments and international organizations as 
repayments for credits extended pursuant to 
section 23, amounts received from the dis- 
position of instruments evidencing indebted- 
ness, and other collections (including fees 
and interest) shall be transferred to the mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 


CHAPTER 4—GENERAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 41. EFFECTIVE Date.—This Act shall 
take effect on July 1, 1968. 

Sec. 42. GENERAL Provisions—(a) In 
carrying out this Act, special emphasis shall 
be placed on procurement in the United 
States, but consideration shall also be given 
to co-production or licensed production out- 
side the United States of defense articles of 
United States origin when such production 
best serves the foreign policy, national secu- 
rity, and economy of the United States. In 
evaluating any sale proposed to be made pur- 
suant to this Act, there shall be taken into 
consideration (1) the extent to which the 
proposed sale damages or infringes upon 
licensing arrangements whereby United 
States entitles have granted licenses for the 
manufacture of the defense articles selected 
by the purchasing country to entities located 
in friendly foreign countries, which licenses 
result in financial returns to the United 
States, and (2) portion of the defense articles 
so manufactured which is of United States 
origin. 

(b) Funds made available under this Act 
may be used for procurement outside the 
United States only if the President deter- 
mines that such procurement will not result 
in adverse effects upon the economy of the 
United States or the industrial mobilization 
base, with special reference to any areas of 
labor surplus or to the net position of the 
United States in its balance of payments 
with the rest of the world, which outweigh 
the economic or other advantages to the 
United States of less costly procurement out- 
side the United States. 

(c) (1) With respect to sales and guaran- 
ties under sections 21, 22, 23, and 24, the 
Secretary of Defense shall, under the direc- 
tion of the President, have primary re- 
sponsibility for— 

(A) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 

(B) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its in- 
tegration with service programs; 

(C) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; 

(D) the movement and delivery of mili- 
tary end-items; and 

(E) within the Department of Defense, 
the performance of any other functions with 
respect to sales and guaranties. 

(2) The establishment of priorities in the 
procurement, delivery, and allocation of mili- 
tary equipment shall, under the direction of 
the President, be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Sec. 43. ADMINISTRATIVE ExPENSES.—Funds 
made available under other law for the op- 
erations of United States Government agen- 
cies carrying out functions under this Act 
shall be available for the administrative ex- 
penses incurred by such agencies under this 
Act. 

SEC. 44. STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—No pro- 
vision of this Act shall be construed as 
modifying in any way the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, or 
of section 7307 of title.10 of the United 
States Code. 

Sec, 45. STATUTES REPEALED AND AMENDED. — 
(a) Sections 521, 522, 523, 524(b)(3), 525, 
634 (g), and 640 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, are hereby repealed. 

(b) Part III of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 622(b) is amended by striking 
out “or sales”. 


AND 
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(2) Section 622(c) is amended by striking 
out “and sales” and “or sales”. 

(3) Section 632(d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “sections 506, 522, and 523,” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 506”. 

(4) Section 634(d) is amended by insert- 
ing “or any other” between “under this” and 
“Act” in the fourth sentence. 

(5) Section 644(m) is amended by striking 
out “and sales” in the first sentence of the 
paragraph following numbered paragraph 
(3). 

(c) References in law to the provisions of 
law repealed by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall hereafter be deemed to be refer- 
ences to this Act or appropriate provisions 
of this Act. Except for the laws specified in 
section 44, no other provision of law shall 
be deemed to apply to this Act unless it re- 
fers specifically to this Act or refers gen- 
erally to sales of defense articles and de- 
fense services under any Act. 

Src. 46. Savinc Provisions.—Except as may 
be expressly provided to the contrary in this 
Act, all determinations, authorizations, reg- 
ulations, orders, contracts, agreements, and 
other actions issued, undertaken, or entered 
into under authority of any provision of law 
repealed by section 45(a) shall continue in 
full force and effect until modified by ap- 
propriate authority. 


The section-by-section analysis, pre- 
sented by Mr. FULBRIGHT, is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED FOREIGN MILITARY SALES ACT 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the proposed act (herein- 
after referred to as the bill), which super- 
sedes chapter 3 of part II of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, is to clarify 
the goals, authorizations, restraints, and con- 
trols governing the administration of foreign 
military sales. It is intended to be responsive 
to the questions raised during Congressional 
consideration of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1967 about the volume and character of 
sales of U.S. sales abroad, particularly sales 
to economically less developed countries, 
about the adequacy of existing restraints and 
controls, and the role of the Export-Import 
Bank in financing military sales. To this end, 
the bill provides for consolidating and revis- 
ing in a separate act foreign assistance legis- 
lation relating to reimbursable military ex- 
ports. In particular, no provision is made in 
the bill for a revolving fund to finance mili- 
tary sales; credit sales to economically less 
developed countries would be financed solely 
from annual appropriations made available 
pursuant to the bill. Concomitantly, the bill 
would bar the Export-Import Bank from any 
involvement in financing military sales to 
economically less developed countries, The 
Bank will, however, as in the past, finance 
without a Department of Defense guaranty 
military sales to the developed countries of 
the free world. 

The bill is divided into four chapters. 
Chapter 1, entitled “Foreign and National 
Security Policy Objectives and Restraints”, 
sets forth the bill's statement of policy, the 
role of the Secretary of State in the admin- 
istration of the bill, the eligibility require- 
ments which must be met by purchasers, 
and the purposes for which sales may be 
made. Chapter 2, entitled “Foreign Military 
Sales Authorizations”, sets forth the sub- 
stantive authorizations for making military 
sales. Chapter 3, entitled “Military Export 
Controls”, sets forth the ceilings and other 
restrictions on sales made under the bill and 
the reporting requirements. Chapter 4, en- 
titled “General, Administrative, and Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions”, makes provision for 
the role of the Secretary of Defense in the 
administration of the bill, for administrative 
expenses, and for the repeal of statutory 
provisions superseded by the bill. 
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CHAPTER 1—FOREIGN AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
POLICY OBJECTIVES AND RESTRAINTS 


Section 1. The need for international defense 
cooperation and military export controls 
This section contains the bill’s statement 

of policy. In sum, this section, which reaf- 
firms the objectives of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act, recognizes that, until 
those objectives are achieved, there is a con- 
tinued need for restrained and controlled 
arms sales by the United States Government 
to friendly countries having sufficient wealth 
to maintain and equip their own military 
forces at adequate strength, or to assume 
progressively larger shares of the costs 
thereof, without undue burden to their 
economies. It declares the sense of Congress 
that all such sales be approved only when 
they are consistent with the foreign policy 
interests of the United States, the purposes 
of the United States foreign assistance pro- 
gram as embodied in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, the extent and char- 
acter of the military requirement, and the 
economic and financial capability of the re- 
cipient country, with particular regard being 
given, where appropriate, to proper balance 
among such sales, grant military assistance, 
and economic assistance as well as to the 
impact of the sales on programs of social 
and economic development and on existing 
or incipient arms races. 


Section 2. Coordination with foreign policy 


Subsection (a) is identical in language to 
section 622(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended (hereinafter referred to 
as the FAA). It provides that the powers and 
functions of the Secretary of State are not 
affected by the bill. 

Subsection (b) is identical in substance to 
section 622(c) of the FAA. It makes the Sec- 
retary of State, under the direction of the 
President, responsible for the continuous 
supervision and general direction of foreign 
military sales. 

Subsection (c) is identical in substance 
to section 622(b) of the FAA. It provides for 
coordination of political, military, and eco- 
nomic considerations by the country team 
under the leadership of the Ambassador, 

Section 3, Eligibility 

This section is identical in substance to 
section 521(c) of the FAA. It authorizes sales 
only if: (1) the President has found that the 
furnishing of such defense articles will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and promote world peace; (2) the pur- 
chaser shall have agreed not to transfer title 
to, or possession of, any defense article pur- 
chased under the bill without the President’s 
consent; and (3) the country or international 
organization is otherwise eligible to purchase 
defense articles or defense services. A report 
is required to be submitted promptly to the 
appropriate Committees of the Congress on 
the implementation of each agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to clause (2) above. The 
language of the second clause was modified 
to make its meaning clear by using the more 
precise language of section 505(a)(1) (A) 
and (B) of the FAA. 

Section 4. Purposes for which military sales 
by the United States are authorized 

This section is identical in substance to 
section 502 of the FAA. It specifies that de- 
fense articles and defense services may be 
sold under the bill solely for the following 
purposes: (1) internal security; (2) legiti- 
mate self-defense; (3) participation in re- 
gional or collective arrangements or meas- 
ures consistent with the United Nations 
Charter; (4) participation in collective meas- 
ures requested by the United Nations for 
the purpose of maintaining or restoring in- 
ternational peace and security; and (5) civic 
action. 
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CHAPTER 2—FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Section 21. Cash sales from stock 


The language of this section is derived from 
section 522 of the FAA. Whereas section 522 
of the FAA authorized sales of defense arti- 
cles from Department of Defense stocks, and 
sales of Department of Defense services, to be 
made on a cash in advance basis or upon 
payment within three years after delivery of 
defense articles or provision of defense serv- 
ices, this section provides that payment must 
be made no later than 120 days after delivery 
of defense articles or provision of defense 
services, As is the case under section 522 of 
the FAA, no funds made available under this 
bill are used to finance these cash sales. Be- 
cause the definition of “value” is omitted 
from the bill as unnecessary in view of the 
current supply status of Department of De- 
fense stocks, the last two sentences of sec- 
tion 522 of the FAA, which refer to the defini- 
tion of value, are similarly omitted from this 
section. The detailed pricing policies estab- 
lished by DOD Instruction 2140.1, March 7, 
1967, will, however, continue to be applied to 
such sales and to sales under sections 22 and 
23 of the bill. 


Section 22. Procurement for cash sales 


This section is, with two minor changes, 
identical in language to section 523 of the 
FAA. The first change makes it clear that 
payment must be in United States dollars; 
the second change substitutes the President 
for the Secretary of Defense in the last 
proviso. 

This section authorizes the President to 
enter into contracts for procuring defense 
articles and defense services for sale (with- 
out charging any appropriation or contract 
authority otherwise provided) if the pur- 
chasing country or international organiza- 
tion provides a “dependable undertaking” 
to pay in advance amounts sufficient to meet 
all payments under such contracts, includ- 
ing damages for breach of contract. The 
first proviso authorizes the President, when 
he determines it to be in the national in- 
terest, to accept a dependable undertaking 
to make full payment within 120 days after 
delivery of the defense articles or provision 
of the defense services ordered. The second 
proviso authorizes the President to make 
sales under this section at fixed prices. The 
last sentence directs that no sales of un- 
classified defense articles shall be made to 
any economically developed nation unless 
such articles are not generally available from 
commercial sources in the United States. 


Section 23. Credit sales 


This section is derived from section 524 
(b) (3) of the FAA. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to finance procurements of defense 
articles and defense services on credit terms. 
The authorization is more limited than that 
contained in section 524(b)(3) of the FAA 
in that it requires payment to be made not 
more than 10 years after delivery of de- 
fense articles or provision of defense serv- 
ices. In carrying out this section, the Presi- 
dent may, as under the FAA, either procure 
defense articles and defense services for sale 
to purchasing countries and international 
organizations or make disbursements on 
their behalf for defense articles and defense 
services procured by them directly from 
commercial sources. 


Section 24. Guaranties 


Subsection (a) of this section is derived 
from section 525(a) of the FAA, which au- 
thorized the President until June 30, 1968, to 
issue guaranties to any individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, or other juridical entity 
doing business in the United States against 
political and credit risks of nonpayment aris- 
ing out of the financing of credit sales. While 
subsection (a) extends this guaranty au- 
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thority indefinitely, it is narrower than sec- 
tion 525(a) of the FAA in that it does not 
authorize guaranties to be issued to any 
United States Government agency, such as 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Subsection (b) is derived from section 
635(g) of the FAA, which authorized the 
President to sell promissory notes issued by 
purchasing countries and international or- 
ganizations and to guaranty payment there- 
of. It is narrower in scope than section 635(g) 
of the FAA in that such promissory notes 
may not be sold to any United States Gov- 
ernment agency, such as the Export-Import 
Bank, Subsection (c) of this section also 
makes clear that any guaranties issued under 
this subsection are subject to the 25 per cent 
reserve requirement of subsection (c). The 
proceeds of any such sale or promissory notes 
must, in accordance with section 37 of the 
bill, be transferred to the miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. 

Since, pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section, guaranties may not be issued 
under the bill to the Export-Import Bank 
and promissory notes issued by purchasing 
countries and international organizations 
may not be sold to the Export-Import Bank, 
that Bank will no longer be able to enter into 
so-called “Country-X” loans after enactment 
of the bill. The term “Country-X” loans re- 
fers to the procedure under the FAA wherein 
the Department of Defense advanced credit 
to the purchasing country with funds it ob- 
tained from the Export-Import Bank, the 
Bank was assigned the repayment rights on 
the credit extended, and the Department of 
Defense, through its guaranty, protected the 
Bank against default by the purchaser. 

Subsection (c) is derived from section 
525(b) of the FAA. It requires the estab- 
lishment of a fractional 25 per cent re- 
serve for the payment of claims under guar- 
anties issued pursuant to subsections (a) 
and (b). It further requires, unlike section 
525(b) of the FAA, that any funds deob- 
ligated from time to time as in excess of 
the amount necessary to maintain a 25 per 
cent reserve shall be transferred to the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. The ceiling con- 
tained in section 525(b) of the FAA on guar- 
anties is omitted in view of the combined 
ceiling on credits and guaranties contained 
in section 31(b) of the bill. 


CHAPTER 3—-MILITARY EXPORT CONTROLS 


Section 31. Authorization and aggregate ceil- 
ing on foreign military sales credits 


Subsection (a) authorizes the appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $296,000,000 for FY 
1969, for extending credits and issuing guar- 
anties under the bill. Because section 24 pro- 
hibits the issuance of guaranties for credit 
sales financed by United States Government 
agencies, these funds may be used to guar- 
anty only privately (non-government) fi- 
nanced credit sales. Since the availability of 
private credit is uncertain even with U.S. 
Government guaranty, the full amount of 
anticipated credit sales is authorized to be 
appropriated. To the extent private funds 
become available, the full amount of $296,- 
000,000 would not need to be obligated for 
FY 1969. 

Subsection (b) imposes a ceiling of $296,- 
000,000 on the aggregate total of credits, or 
participations in credits, extended pursuant 
to this bill, and of the face amount of guar- 
anties issued pursuant to sections 24(a) and 
(b) during FY 1969. The parenthetical state- 
ment “(excluding credits covered by guar- 
anties issued pursuant to section 24 (b))“ is 
intended to avoid counting a single credit 
sales transaction twice against the ceiling, 

The sum authorized under this bill covers 
all U.S. Government financing of credit sales 
to economically less developed countries but 
does not cover Export-Import Bank financing 
(without guaranty) of military credit sales 
to developed countries. The sum authorized, 
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however, includes funds for financing pro- 
curements by certain countries, designated 
as economically developed by Executive Order 
for the purposes of the Interest Equalization 
Tax, to which the Export-Import Bank pre- 
fers, for various banking reasons, not to 
extend military export credits. 


Section 32. Prohibition against certain mili- 
tary export financing by Export-Import 
Bank 
This section prohibits the Export-Import 

Bank from participating in any extension of 

credit in connection with any sale entered 

into with any economically less developed 
country after June 30, 1968. As pointed out 
above, the so-called “Country-X” indirect 
finaneing procedure for economically less 
developed countries is terminated by section 

24 of the bill. This section goes further and 

bars direct financing of military export 

credits for such countries by the Export- 

Import Bank. 


Section 33. Regional ceilings on foreign 

military sales 

Subsection (a), which is identical in sub- 
stance to section 521(b) of the FAA, places 
a combined ceiling in the amount of $75,- 
000,000 on the aggregate total (excluding 
training) of military assistance under the 
FAA, of cash sales, credit sales, and guaran- 
ties under the bill, and of ship loans and sales 
under section 7307 of title 10 of the United 
States Code, for Latin American countries 
during FY 1969, The parenthetical statement 
“(excluding credits covered by guaranties 
issued pursuant to section 24(b))” is intend- 
ed to avoid counting a single credit sales 
transaction twice against the celling. 

Subsection (b) is, with one exception, 
identical in substance to section 508 of the 
FAA. It places a combined ceiling in the 
amount of $40,000,000 on the aggregate total 
of military assistance under the FAA, and 
of cash sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
under the bill for African countries during 
FY 1969. Unlike section 508 of the FAA, but 
parallel to the Latin American ceiling in sub- 
section (a), training is excluded from the 
ceiling. The parenthetical statement “(ex- 
cluding credits covered by guaranties issued 
pursuant to section 24(b))” is intended to 
avoid counting a single credit sales transac- 
tion twice under the ceiling. 

Subsection (c) continues authority which 
the President had under section 614(a) of 
the FAA to waive these ceilings when he de- 
termines it to be important to the security 
of the United States. The bill contains no 
general waiver authority. 


Section 34. Foreign military sales credit 
standards 

This section is new and requires the Presi- 
dent to establish standards and criteria for 
credit and guaranty transactions under the 
bill in accordance with the foreign, national 
security and financial policies of the United 
States. 


Section 35, Foreign military sales credits to 
less developed countries 

Subsection (a) is derived in part from sec- 
tion 620(s) of the FAA and provides that 
when the President finds that any economi- 
cally less developed country is diverting de- 
velopment assistance furnished pursuant to 
the FAA, or P.L. 480 sales, to military expend- 
itures, or is diverting its own resources to 
unnecessary military expenditures, to a de- 
gree which materially interferes with its de- 
velopment, such country shall be immedi- 
ately ineligible for further credit and guar- 
anty transactions under sections 23 and 24 
until the President is assured such diversion 
will no longer take place. In contrast, section 
620(s) of the FAA requires that only devel- 
opment assistance and P.L. 480 sales shall 
be terminated. 

Subsection (b), which is also a new limita- 
tion, establishes a requirement for semi- 
annual reports to the Committees on Foreign 
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Affairs and Foreign Relations on credits and 
guaranties extended to economically less de- 
veloped countries, and for semiannual fore- 
casts of credit and guaranty applications and 
anticipated credit and guaranty extensions to 
economically less developed countries for 
each current fiscal year. The information 
contained in these reports will be classified 
only to the extent required by foreign policy 
considerations. 

Section 36. Reports on commercial and gov- 

z ernmental exports 

Subsection (a) is identical in language to 
section 634(g) of the FAA, It provides for 
semiannual reports of all exports (commer- 
cial as well as governmental, and grant as 
well as sales) of significant defense articles 
on the United States Munitions List. Such 
reports include, but are not limited to, full 
disclosure of the particular articles exported, 
the recipient or purchaser, the terms of the 
export, including the sales price, if any, and 
such other information as may be appropri- 
ate to enable the Congress to evaluate the 
distribution of U.S. defense articles abroad. 

Subsection (b) is a new reporting require- 
ment. It provides that there shall be included 
in the presentation material submitted to 
the Committees on Foreign Relations, For- 
eign Affairs and Appropriations, during con- 
sideration of amendments to the bill as en- 
acted or of appropriations legislation to carry 
out the bill, annual tables disclosing the dol- 
lar value of cash and credit foreign military 
sales orders, commitments to order and esti- 
mated future orders under the bill, and es- 
timates of commercial sales orders and com- 
mitments to order received directly from any 
country or international organization by any 
United States supplier. This data is to be set 
forth on a country-by-country basis and 
summarized on an economically developed 
country-economically less developed country 
basis. 

Subsection (c) makes clear that nothing 
in this section shall be construed as modify- 
ing in any way the existing law relating to 
munitions control, which is contained in sec- 
tion 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. 


Section 37. Fiscal provisions relating to for- 
eign military sales credits 

Subsection (a) is new and makes explicit 
that cash payments received under sections 
21 and 22 and down payments received under 
section 23 shall be used solely for payment to 
suppliers (including the Military Depart- 
ments) and for refunds, where appropriate, 
to such countries and international organi- 
zations, and may not be used for financing 
credits and guarantees. 

Subsection (b) is also new and directs that 
amounts received from (i) foreign govern- 
ments and international organizations as re- 
payments of credits extended pursuant to 
section 23, (ii) from the disposition of in- 
struments evidencing indebtedness under 
section 24(b), and (iii) from other collections 
(including fees and interest) shall be de- 
posited to the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

CHAPTER 4—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Section 41. Effective date 


This section states that the bill shall take 
effect on July 1, 1968. 


Section 42. General provisions 


Subsection (a) is identical in language to 
the third and fourth sentences of section 
521(a) of the FAA, except for the substitution 
of Act“ for “chapter”. It directs that, in 
carrying out the bill, special emphasis shall 
be given to procurement in the United States, 
but consideration shall also be given to co- 
production or licensed production outside 
the United States, when this would best 
serve the foreign policy, national security, 
and economy of the United States. 

Subsection (b) is taken verbatim from sec- 
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tion 604(a) of the FAA, which relates to off- 
shore procurement, omitting only the lan- 
guage referring to bulk commodity procure- 
ment, which language is clearly not relevant 
to foreign military sales. 

Subsection (c) is derived from section 623 
of the FAA, and sets forth the responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary of Defense relating to 
sales and guaranties under sections 21, 22, 
23, and 24. Except for the omission of para- 
graph (3) of section 623(a) of the FAA as 
not pertinent to the primary responsibilities 
of the Secretary of Defense under the bill, 
this subsection and section 623 of the FAA 
are identical in substance. 


Section 43. Administrative expenses 


This section authorizes funds made avall- 
able under other law for operations of U.S, 
Government agencies carrying out functions 
under this bill to be used for administrative 
expenses incurred by such agencies under 
the bill. 


Section 44. Statutory construction 


This section makes clear that no provi- 
sion of this bill shall be construed as modi- 
fying in any way the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, or section 7307 of title 
10 of the United States Code, which re- 
stricts the disposal of battleships, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, or submarines 
of the United States Navy. 


Section 45. Statutes repealed and amended 


Subsection (a) repeals those provisions of 
the FAA relating to foreign military sales 
which are superseded by this bill. 

Subsection (b) makes technical amend- 
ments to the FAA to eliminate references 
made obsolete by the repeals contained in 
subsection (a). 

Subsection (c) provides in its first sen- 
tence that references in the FAA or other 
law to the provisions repealed by subsection 
(a) shall hereafter be deemed to be refer- 
ences to this bill or appropriate provisions 
of this bill. The second sentence continues 
in force after the repeal of section 640 of 
the FAA by subsection (a) the rule of con- 
struction contained therein that restrictions 
which do not refer specifically to sales of 
defense articles and defense services and are 
phrased only in general terms of prohibiting 
“assistance” do not apply to sales. 


Section 46. Saving provisions 


This section is a standard provision taken 
verbatim (except for a conforming change 
to the cross-reference) from section 643(a) 
of the FAA. It continues in full force and 
effect all determinations, authorizations, 
regulations, orders, contracts, agreements, 
and other actions taken under any provision 
of law repealed by section 45(a) above until 
they are modified by appropriate authority. 
In pertinent part, the effect of this section 
is to continue in force existing findings of 
eligibility for purchases of defense articles 
and defense services made by the President 
prior to FY 1968 pursuant to section 503 of 
the FAA (as it read before the FAA of 
1967) and during FY 1968 pursuant to sec- 
tion 521(c) of the FAA. 


S. 3097—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AMEND THE DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, and for other purposes. 

The proposal is recommended by Mr. 
Price Daniel, Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. It would extend the ex- 
piration date of existing authorities of 
the Defense Production Act from June 
30, 1968, to June 30, 1970. The letter from 
Mr. Daniel transmitting the proposal is 
self-explanatory. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Daniel's letter, along with the copy of the 
bill, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will, be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3097) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3097 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 717(a) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1968“ in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1970.” 


The letter presented by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF EMERGENCY 
PLANNING, 

Washington, D.C., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
The President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is submitted 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation “To 
amend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, and for other purposes.” 

The present expiration date of existing 
authorities of the Act is June 30, 1968, and it 
is proposed that such authorities be ex- 
tended to June 30, 1970. 

The Defense Production Act, which be- 
came law on September 8, 1950, has served 
to support and facilitate the defense pro- 
gram in many ways. As originally enacted it 
was the authority for virtually all economic 
mobilization measures taken during the 
Korean hostilities. Provisions for price and 
wage controls and related credit controls 
were allowed to lapse in 1953 when infia- 
tionary pressures subsided. The authority to 
require that production for the national 
defense be given preference over other busi- 
ness has continued to be used during the 
subsequent period of cold war stress and 
extraordinary military expenditures, Con- 
tinuous use has also been made of the 
authority provided by the Act to guarantee 
production loans on Government contracts 
for the production of weapons and other 
defense supplies. These active programs re- 
main essential to our national defense 
readiness. 

During the Korean hostilities the Gov- 
ernment supported the increase in domestic 
production of metals and minerals, and 
other defense related materials and prod- 
ucts, by such means as financing research 
and exploration and development, advanc- 
ing capital, and making substantial pur- 
chase commitments on a contingent basis. 
These programs have served the statutory 
purpose. At the present time we have the 
substantial task of managing the inventory 
of materials which the Government acquired 
under its commitments. 

In providing for Government encourage- 
ment for the expansion of industrial capacity, 
Title III of the Act authorizes not only loans 
and loan guarantees to private enterprise but 
also the payment of subsidies, the installa- 
tion of equipment in both Government- 
owned and privately-owned plants, the en- 
couragement of exploration, development, 
and mining and direct procurement by the 
Government of metals, minerals, and other 
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materials. All of these authorities have been 
extensively used to accomplish their pur- 
poses. The lending program has returned a 
net monetary profit to the Government. Re- 
turns on the procurement, subsidy, research, 
and other programs have not, of course, in- 
cluded a fiscal profit. 

Extraordinary demands have arisen for 
certain materials to sustain the dynamic 
domestic economy and to support the Viet- 
nam effort. Reductions in customary United 
States supply have occurred as a result of 
strikes in foreign lands, and programs to in- 
crease domestic production to offset the loss 
of these supplies are being developed. Other 
programs are also being developed. 

Other technical amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act are under consideration 
and may be submitted to the Congress at a 
later date during this session. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this bill would be consistent with 
the Administration’s objectives. 

It is respectively requested that it be in- 
troduced in order that it may be considered 
for enactment. 

Sincerely, 
Price DANIEL, 
Director, 


S. 3098 AND S. 3099—-INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS ENTITLED “HIGHER ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968” 
AND “PARTNERSHIP FOR LEARN- 
ING AND EARNING ACT OF 1968"— 
NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare proposes to open 
public hearings on Higher Education Act 
Amendments of 1968 starting Tuesday, 
March 12, and continuing on Wednesday, 
March 13, 1968. 

On those days it is hoped to obtain 
testimony from panels of witnesses rep- 
resenting the administration, student 
financial aid officers, representatives of 
the banking community, and officials of 
State guaranteed loan program agencies, 
and also from United Student Aid Fund 
witnesses. 

The format for our hearings on these 
dates will, as I have indicated, be of a 
seminar or panel format. On March 12 it 
would be our hope that the basic posi- 
tions of each of the groups could be set 
forth and that on March 13 rebuttal 
testimony to the first day’s hearing could 
be had. 

On Monday, March 25, the subcom- 
mittee will take testimony from adminis- 
tration witnesses on the Higher Educa- 
tion Act amendments of this year and 
in addition, upon such other proposals 
relating to the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act of 1963, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, which may have 
been presented to the subcommittee in 
other legislation, including S. 1126 of 
the first session of the 90th Congress. 

On Wednesday, March 27, and Thurs- 
day, March 28, the subcommittee will 
continue to take testimony in the Higher 
Education Act amendments area, and on 
Friday, March 29, further testimony will 
be taken by the subcommittee in a field 
hearing which is being scheduled for 
Austin, Tex. 

I shall also introduce for appropriate 
reference, today, an administration 
measure relating to amendments to the 
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Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended. It is our hope that the sub- 
committee may take testimony in this 
area also following the conclusion of 
the hearings on the Higher Education 
Act amendments previously alluded to. 
Dates for the latter are not firmly estab- 
lished. However, the subcommittee hopes 
to be in session on April 1 and 2 for the 
purpose of finishing hearings on the 
Higher Education Act amendments and 
initiating hearings on the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968. 

Fortunately, much of the hearings 
record on changes in the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act are already in printed hear- 
ing form as the result of testimony taken 
last fall in connection with S. 1125. 

Each of the two measures I shall 
shortly introduce presents, however, to 
the subcommittee new and challenging 
concepts, and it is for this reason that 
prior to the introduction of the measures 
I shall briefly describe what is being 
proposed. 

HIGHER EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 

1968 


If the administration bill were to be 
enacted as introduced, titles I, II-A and 
II-B, III, and V-I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 would be extended for 5 
years through fiscal year 1973. Title I 
of the Higher Education Act, which re- 
lates to community service and continu- 
ing education programs would continue 
the Federal matching share at the 75- 
percent level through fiscal year 1969. 
Under existing law unless the proposed 
amendment is taken through the Con- 
gress the matching share would be 50 
percent. 

A new section 107 would be added to 
the statute authorizing a reservation to 
the Commissioner of Education of 10 per- 
cent of the amounts appropriated for the 
title to make grants to or contracts with 
institutions of higher education to pay 
all or part of the cost of experimental or 
pilot projects in the fields of community 
service or continuing education, with em- 
phasis on innovative approaches and on 
the promotion of comprehensiveness and 
coordination in these fields. 

Title II of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is concerned with college library 
assistance, library training, and research. 
Part A of title II which relates to college 
library resources, and part B of title II, 
which relates to library training and re- 
search, would be extended, as I have indi- 
cated for a 5-year period. Part C, which 
is concerned with strengthening college 
and research library resources would be 
extended for 1 fiscal year through fis- 
cal year 1969. Included in the amend- 
ments to title II would be liberalization 
of the matching provisions for special 
purpose grants and planning and de- 
velopment grants to encourage the open- 
ing of new library and information sci- 
ence schools would be authorized under 
part B. 

Title III of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 seeks to strengthen developing 
institutions of higher education. In the 
administration proposal a new part B 
is added to existing law, which, if enacted, 
would extend to the graduate sector of 
higher education the concepts which 
now apply to the 4-year undergraduate 
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institution. This is an area, may I say 
parenthetically, which is of great inter- 
est to me since the Education Subcom- 
mittee has been concerned for some time 
to take all necessary steps to encourage 
the development of graduate schools of 
quality in all areas of the country. There 
is a close and continuing relationship be- 
tween the prosperity of the United States 
and the strength of the contribution 
made by classrooms, libraries, and lab- 
oratories devoted to the training of 
teachers by teachers. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is the student financial aid assist- 
ance title of that act. In it are to be 
found the basic authorities for educa- 
tional opportunity grants, and connected 
with it are the college work-study pro- 
grams originally enacted as part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Under the 
administration proposal the educational 
opportunity grants and college work- 
study programs of the title would be ex- 
tended for 1 year through fiscal year 
1969. Effective, however, in fiscal year 
1970, these two programs would be com- 
bined with the title II NDEA student loan 
program; that is, our present direct loan 
program, and the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram title IV. These proposed changes 
would be termed “The Educational Op- 
portunity Act of 1968.” 

Our guaranteed loan program would be 
extended for 2 years through fiscal year 
1970. Among the changes proposed are 
those relating to the repayment of in- 
sured loans authorizing deferrals of such 
payments under State or nonprofit pri- 
vate student loan insurance programs 
while a student is attending an institu- 
tion of higher education or is in the mili- 
tary service of the United States or serves 
in the Peace Corps or VISTA program of 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Senators will recall that such deferral 
is now a part of the statute under the 
Federal portion of the program. If these 
changes are acceptable to the Congress 
and to the President the Federal Govern- 
ment, under either variant of the insured 
loan program, would pay all interest dur- 
ing the period of deferment. The maxi- 
mum annual authorized loan under both 
the federally insured program and the 
State or privately insured programs 
would be set at $1,500. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would reinsure 80 percent of a 
State program. 

Included within the proposed changes 
to the existing law is an additional au- 
thorization of $12.5 million for seed 
money to support State-guaranteed loan 
programs on a matching basis and, in 
order to make the program more attrac- 
tive to the lending institutions, there 
would be created a system of application 
and conversion fees to be paid by the 
Federal Government. 

Title V of the Higher Education Act, 
formerly teacher programs, now the 
Education Professions Development Act 
of 1967, would have made to it certain 
technical amendments. 

Title VI of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, which provides financial assist- 
ance for the improvement of undergrad- 
uate instruction in institutions of higher 
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education, would be modified by the 

elimination of subject matter restrictions 

in the present act and the program would 
be extended to graduate instruction. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the act, a section-by-section 
analysis of the act, a cordon print of the 
act, and explanatory fact sheets pre- 
pared by the Office of Education con- 
cerning the proposed legislation be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of Senate bill 3098 is as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3098 

A bill to amend the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act of 1965, the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
and related Acts 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act, with the following table of contents, 

may be cited as the “Higher Education 

Amendments of 1968”. 
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TITLE XII—EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

Sec. 1201. Title. 

Sec. 1202. Purpose. 


Part A—GRANTS AND 
STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Sec. 1203. Project grants and contracts. 
Sec. 1204. Application for grant or contract; 
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Sec. 1211. Award of public service fellowships. 
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TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 (COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS) 


EXTENSION OF GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 101. Section 101 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended (1) by striking 
out “and” before “$50,000,000”, (2) by insert- 
ing after “succeeding fiscal year” the follow- 
ing: “and such sums as may be necessary for 
the next five fiscal years“, and (3) by striking 
out the last sentence of such section. 


EXTENSION OF 75 PER CENTUM FEDERAL SHARE 
THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 106(a) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “75 per centum 
of such costs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and 50 per centum of such costs for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and for each 
of the three succeeding fiscal years, and 50 
per centum of such costs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective with re- 
spect to grants awarded after the enactment 
of this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF EXPERIMENTAL OR PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Src. 103. (a) Sections 107, 108, 109, 110, 
and 111 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
and references thereto, are redesignated as 
sections 108, 109, 110, 111, and 112, respec- 
tively, and there is inserted after 106 a new 
section as follows: 


“EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 


“Sec. 107. From the sums reserved there- 
for pursuant to paragraph (2) of section 
103 for any fiscal year, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make grants to or contracts 
with institutions of higher education to pay 
all or part of the cost of experimental or 
pilot projects in the fields of community 
service or continuing education, with em- 
phasis on innovative approaches and on 
the promotion of comprehensiveness and 
coordination in these fields. The Commis- 
sioner may also, from such sums, make 
grants to other public or private non-profit 
agencies or organizations, or contracts with 
public or private organizations, including 
grants to or contracts with professional or 
scholarly associations, when such grants or 
contracts will make an especially significant 
contribution to attaining the objectives of 
this section.” 


Contracts To 
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(b)(1) Subsection (a) of section 103 of 
such Act is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “(a)”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 
shall be reserved by the Commissioner for 
grants and contracts pursuant to section 
107”. 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 103 of such 
Act is further amended by inserting after 
“each fiscal year,” the following: “reduced 
by the sums reserved pursuant to paragraph 
(2),” and by inserting after “remainder of 
such sums” the following: “(as reduced by 
the sums reserved pursuant to paragraph 
(2))”. 

(3) The heading of such section 103 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof “— 
SET-ASIDE FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS”. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to ap- 
propriations pursuant to section 101 of such 
Act for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1968, except so much of any such appropria- 
tions as has been alloted prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 (COL- 
LEGE LIBRARIES, ETC.) 

Part A—COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES 
EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 201 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “$50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$50,000,000 each for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1966, 1967, and 1968, respec- 
tively, and such sums as may be necessary 
for the next five fiscal years”. 

(b) Such section 201 is further amended 
by striking out the last sentence of such 
section. 


REVISION OF MAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR SPECIAL PURPOSE GRANTS 

Sec. 202. (a) Clause (2) of section 204 
(b) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by inserting after “June 30, 1965”, 
the following: “, or during the two fiscal 
years preceding the fiscal year for which the 
grant is requested, whichever is less“. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to appli- 
cations for grants payable on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Part B—LIBRARY TRAINING AND RESEARCH, 
AND LIBRARY SCHOOL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 221. Section 221 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out the second sentence 
thereof and by inserting “and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the next five 
fiscal years”, after 815,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years,“. 


AUTHORIZING PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Sec. 222. (a)(1) Subsection (a) of section 
224 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended (1) by inserting “(1)” after “or- 
ganizations,”; (2) by inserting after “such 
activities;" the following: and, (2) for the 
planning or development of programs for the 
opening of library or information science 
schools, or of programs intended to lead to 
the accreditation of such existing schools;” 
and (3) by striking out “no such grant” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “no grant under 
this section”. 

(2) The heading of such section is amend- 
ed by adding “, AND GRANTS FOR LIBRARY 
SCHOOL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT” at the 
end thereof. 

(b) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
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effective with respect to grants payable from 
appropriations for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1968. 


CLARIFYING AUTHORITY OF INSTITUTIONS TO 
USE TRAINING INSTITUTES 


Sec. 223. Subsection (a) of section 223 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by inserting after “the cost of courses of 
training or study” the following: “(including 
short-term or regular session institutes)”. 


Part OC—S?TRENGTHENING COLLEGE AND RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES 'THROUGH 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 231. (a) Section 231 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “and” before 67. 770, 000“, and by insert- 
ing after “June 30, 1968,” the following: “and 
such sums as may be necessary for the next 
two fiscal years,“. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the last sentence. 


CLARIFYING AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE COPIES; 
INCREASING AUTHORITY TO PREPARE CATALOG 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC MATERIALS; AUTHORIZING 
LIBRARIAN TO ACT AS ACQUISITIONS AGENT 


SEC. 232. Section 231 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as amended by section 231 
of this Act, is further amended: 

(1) im paragraph (1), by inserting “copies 
of” before “all”; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “pro- 
viding catalog information for these mate- 
rials promptly after receipt, and distributing 
bibliographic information by” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “providing catalog infor- 
mation promptly and distributing this and 
other bibliographic information about 
library materials by”; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) enabling the Librarian of Congress to 
pay administrative costs of cooperative ar- 
rangements for acquiring library materials 
published outside of the United States, its 
territories, and its possessions, and not read- 
ily obtainable outside of the country of ori- 
gin, for institutions of higher education or 
combinations thereof for library purposes, 
or for other public or private nonprofit re- 
search libraries.” 

TITLE UI—STRENGTHENING DEVELOP- 
ING INSTITUTIONS; IMPROVEMENT OF 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS (AMENDMENTS 
TO TITLE III OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965 AND OTHER STATUTES) 

EXTENSION OF DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS PRO- 

GRAM 

Sec. 301. Paragraph (1) of section 301(b) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “and the sum of 
$55,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “the sum 
of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1968, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the next five fiscal years“. 

GRANTS TO STRENGTHEN GRADUATE EDUCATION 
Sec. 302. (a) Title III of the Higher Edu- 

cation Act of 1965 is amended (1) by in- 

serting “PART A—DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS” 
immediately below the heading of such title; 

(2) by striking out “title” wherever it may 

appear in sections 301, 302, 303, and 304 of 

such Act and inserting “part” in lieu there- 
of; and (3) by adding at the end of such 
title III the following new part: 

“PART B—IMPROVEMENT OF GRADUATE PRO- 

GRAMS 
“STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 

“Sec. 321. The purposes of this part are to 
strengthen and improve the quality of doc- 
toral programs of graduate schools, and to 
increase the number of such quality pro- 
grams. 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED; USE OF GRANTS 
“Sec. 322. (a) There are authorized to be 

appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and each of the four succeeding fiscal years, 
to enable the Commissioner to make grants 
to institutions of higher education having 
programs leading to a degree of doctor of 
philosophy or an equivalent degree, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may estab- 
lish, to pay all or part of the cost of plan- 
ning, developing, or carrying out projects or 
activities designed to achieve one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 321. Such 
grants may be used for projects or activities 
such as— 

(1) the strengthening of graduate facul- 
ties by enlarging their size, improving their 
academic or professional qualifications, or 
increasing the number of disciplines in which 
they are skilled; 

“(2) the expansion or improvement of 
existing graduate programs, or the establish- 
ment of additional graduate programs; 

“(3) the acquisition of appropriate equip- 
ment or curricular, research, or other mate- 
rials required to fulfill the objectives of proj- 
ects or activities described in clause (2); 

“(4) the development or carrying out of 
cooperative arrangements among graduate 
schools in furtherance of the purposes of this 
part; or 

“(5) the strengthening of graduate school 
administration. 

“(b) No portion of the sums granted un- 
der this part may be used— 

“(1) for payment in excess of 50 per 
centum of the cost of the purchase or rental 
of books, audiovisual aids, scientific appa- 
ratus, or other materials or equipment, less 
any per centum of such cost, as determined 
by the Commissioner, that is paid from sums 
received (other than under this part) as Fed- 
eral financial assistance; or 

“(2) for sectarian instruction or religious 
worship, or primarily in connection with any 
part of the program of an institution, or de- 
partment or branch of an institution, whose 
program is specifically for the education of 
students to prepare them to become ministers 
of religion or to enter upon some other re- 
ligious vocation or to prepare them to teach 
theological subjects. 


“SELECTION OF GRANT RECIPIENTS 


“Sec. 323. In the awarding of grants under 
this part, the Commissioner shall, insofar as 
practicable and consistent with the other 
purposes of this part, give weight to the ob- 
jective of having an adequate number of 
graduate schools of good quality within each 
appropriate region. 


“CONSULTATION 


“Sec. 324. In the development of general 
policy governing the administration of this 
part, the Commissioner shall consult with 
the National Science Foundation and the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities, for the purpose of promoting the 
coordination of Federal programs bearing on 
the purposes of this part. 


“TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


“Src. 325. In addition to the authority for 
utilization of other agencies conferred by 
section 803(b) of this Act, funds available 
to the Commissioner under this part shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be avail- 
able for transfer to any other Federal agency 
for use (in accordance with in interagency 
agreement) by such agency (alone or in com- 
bination with funds of that agency) for pur- 
poses for which such transferred funds other- 
wise could be expended by the Commissioner 
under the provisions of this part, and the 
Commissioner similarly is authorized to ac- 
cept and expend funds of any other Federal 
agency for use under this part.” 

INCREASE IN COST-OF-EDUCATION ALLOWANCE 


Sec. 303. Subsection (b) of section 525 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and sub- 
section (b) of section 404 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 are each 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Commissioner shall (in addition 
to the stipends paid to persons under sub- 
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section (a)) pay to the institution of higher 
education at which such person is pursuing 
his course of study such amount as the Com- 
missioner may determine to be consistent 
with prevailing practices under comparable 
federally supported programs.” 
TITLE IV—STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Educational Opportunity Act of 1968”. 


Part A—CONSOLIDATION OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITY GRANT, NATIONAL DEFENSE STU- 
DENT LOAN, AND WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 


CONSOLIDATED PROGRAM 


Sec. 402. (a) Effective with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years ending on or 
after June 30, 1970, part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 400. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that it is in the national inter- 
est to provide educational opportunities be- 
yond secondary school to all our youth that 
desire such opportunities and can benefit 
from them. The strength and vigor of our 
economy and indeed the future of our society 
of free people demand that our youth, who 
represent the best of all our hopes, be given 
a chance to do their best. It is therefore the 
purpose of this title to provide substantial 
assistance to students in order that no stu- 
dent of ability will be denied an opportunity 
to develop his talents because of financial 
inability to meet basic higher education 
costs. 

“(b) This title may be cited as the ‘Educa- 
tional Opportunity Act’. 


“Part A—EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOANS, AND 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide to students who are in need of such 
assistance in order to pursue courses of study 
at institutions of higher education— 

“(1) a program of educational opportunity 
grants to assist in making available, through 
institutions of higher education, the benefits 
of higher education at the undergraduate 
level to those students of exceptional finan- 
cial need, 

“(2) a program to stimulate and assist in 
the establishment at institutions of higher 
education of funds for the making of low- 
interest loans to undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional students, to be termed ‘na- 
tional defense student loans’, and 

“(3) a program to stimulate and promote 
the part-time employment of undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional students, particu- 
larly of those students who are from low- 
income families. 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec, 402. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and for each of the succeeding four fiscal 
years, to enable the Commissioner to carry 
out the purpose of section 401(1) by making 
payments to institutions of higher education 
pursuant to agreements entered into under 
this part, for use by such institutions for 
payments to undergraduate students for the 
initial academic year of educational oppor- 
tunity grants awarded to them under this 
part, and for payments pursuant to sec- 
tion 409. There are further authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for payment to such institutions for 
use by them for making educational oppor- 
tunity grants under this part to undergrad- 
uate students for academic years other than 
the initial year of their educational oppor- 
tunity grants; but no appropriation may be 
made pursuant to this sentence for any fis- 
cal year beginning more than four years 
after the last fiscal year for which an ap- 
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propriation is authorized under the first 
sentence. Payment for the first year of an 
educational opportunity grant shall not be 
considered as an initial-year payment if the 
educational opportunity grant was awarded 
for the continuing education of a student 
who had been previously awarded an edu- 
cational opportunity grant under this part 
(whether by another institution or other- 
wise) and had received payment for any 
year of that educational opportunity grant. 

„b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
each of the succeeding four fiscal years, to 
enable the Commissioner to carry out the 
purposes of sections 401(2) and 401(3) by 
making payments to institutions of higher 
education pursuant to agreements entered 
into under this part, for use by such institu- 
tions— 

“(1) for making contributions to the 
capital of student loan funds established by 
such institutions pursuant to their agree- 
ments under this part and for payments 
pursuant to section 409; and there are fur- 
ther authorized to be appropriated such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976, and for each of the next succeeding 
three fiscal years, as may be necessary to 
enable students who have received loans 
from such student loan funds for school 
years ending prior to June 30, 1976, to con- 
tinue or complete their education; and 

“(2) for making payments to its students 
for employment in programs of work study 
established pursuant to their agreements 
under this part, and for payments pursuant 
to section 409. 

“(c) Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
section for any fiscal year shall remain avail- 
able for the purposes for which appropriated 
until the close of the fiscal year succeeding 
the fiscal year for which they were appro- 
priated. 


“ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


“Sec. 403. (a) The Commissioner shall 
from time to time set dates by which in- 
stitutions of higher education with which he 
has entered into agreements under this part 
must file applications for allotments to such 
institutions of funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 402. Such allotments shall be allo- 
cated as required by subsection (b) and shall 
be made in accordance with equitable criteria 
which the Commissioner shall establish and 
which shall be designed to achieve a distribu- 
tion of such funds among such institutions of 
higher education as will most effectively 
carry out the purposes of this part: Provided, 
That the funds allotted to all institutions of 
higher education in any State for any fiscal 
year shall not exceed 124% per centum of 
all of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 402 for such fiscal year. 

“(b) (1) The Commissioner shall prescribe 
the amount of each allotment pursuant to 
subsection (a) that shall be allocated for 
use in each of the programs enumerated by 
section 401 to which such allotment may be 
applied under the agreement entered into 
between the Commissioner and the appli- 
cant institution under this part. 

“(2) An applicant institution to which 
funds are allotted pursuant to subsection (a) 
may, from time to time during the period 
in which such allotment remains available 
for its use, reallocate not to exceed (except 
with the approval of the Commissioner) an 
aggregate during such period of 20 per 
centum of any allocation prescribed pursu- 
ant to the preceding paragraph. Such re- 
allocation shall augment one or both re- 
maining allocations so prescribed in such 
proportions as the applicant institution may 
determine are required to best serve the 

purposes of the programs with respect to 
which an allotment to the applicant insti- 
tution has been made: Provided, That noth- 
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ing in this paragraph shall authorize such 
institution to reallocate any amount of such 
allotment deposited as a capital contribu- 
tion to a student loan fund established pur- 
suant to its agreement under this part, other 
than a reallocation during the fiscal year for 
which such allocation is made and during 
the next succeeding fiscal year. 

“(c) The amount of any allotment under 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year which the 
Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for such year or the next fiscal year 
shall be available for reallotment in the 
manner prescribed for allotments made pur- 
suant to subsection (a). Any amount re- 
allotted to an institution under this sub- 
section from appropriations for any fiscal 
year shall be deemed part of its allotment 
for that fiscal year. 

“(d) Payments from that portion of an 
allottment allocable to national defense stu- 
dent loans shall be made to an institution 
of higher education in such installments as 
the Commissioner determines will not result 
in unnecessary accumulations in the student 
loan fund established by the institution pur- 
suant to its agreement under this part. 


“EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


“Sec. 404. (a) An institution of higher 
education, in accordance with its agreement 
under this part, may award educational op- 
portunity grants to undergraduate students 
under which the institution shall pay to any 
such student not to exceed $1,000 for each 
academic year over which such grant, as pro- 
vided by subsection (b), shall extend. The 
Commissioner shall, subject to the foregoing 
limitation, prescribe for the guidance of 
participating institutions basic criteria or 
schedules (or both) for the determination of 
the amount of any such educational oppor- 
tunity grant, taking into account the objec- 
tive of limiting grant aid under this part to 
students of exceptional financial need and 
such other factors, including the number of 
dependents in the family, as the Commission- 
er may deem relevant. The Commissioner may 
also prescribe a minimum amount payable 
for any academic year under any such grant. 

“(b) The duration of an educational op- 
portunity grant awarded under this part 
shall be the period required for the comple- 
tion by the recipient of his undergraduate 
course of study at the institution of higher 
education from which he received the educa- 
tional opportunity grant, but shall in no 
event, except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, exceed four academic years less 
any such period with respect to which the 
recipient has previously received payments 
under this part pursuant to a prior educa- 
tional opportunity grant (whether made by 
the same or another institution). With re- 
spect to a student (1) who is pursuing a 
course of study leading to a first degree and 
designed by the institution to extend over 
five academic years, or (2) who is or will be 
unable to complete a course of study within 
the maximum period of years specified in the 
preceding sentence because of a requirement 
of the institution that the student enroll in 
a noncredit remedial course of study, such 
period may be extended by the institution 
for one additional academic year. For the 
purposes of the preceding sentence, a ‘non- 
credit remedial course of study’ is a course 
of study for which no credit is given toward 
an academic degree, and which is designed 
to increase the ability of the student to en- 
gage in an undergraduate course of study 
leading to such a degree. 

“(c) An educational opportunity grant 
awarded under this part shall entitle the 
recipient to payments only if he (1) is main- 
taining satisfactory progress in the course 
of study that he is pursuing, according to 
the regularly prescribed standards and prac- 
tices of the institution from which he re- 
ceived the grant, and (2) is devoting es- 
sentially full time to that course of study, 
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during the academic year, in attendance at 
that institution. Failure to be in attendance 
at the institution during vacation periods 
or periods of military service, or during 
other periods during which the Commis- 
sioner determines in accordance with regula- 
tions that there is good cause for his non= 
attendance (during which periods he shall 
receive no payments) shall not be deemed 
contrary to clause (2) of the preceding sen- 
tence. 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOANS 


“Sec. 405. (a) (1) Institutions of higher 
education, in accordance with their agree- 
ments under this part, may make loans to 
undergraduate, graduate or professional stu- 
dents for any academic year from loan funds 
established pursuant to such agreements, 
but the total thereof to any student for any 
such year may not exceed $2,500 in the case 
of any graduate or professional student (as 
defined in regulations of the Commissioner), 
and may not exceed $1,500 in the case of 
any other student. The aggregate of the loans 
for all years from such funds may not ex- 
ceed $11,000 in the case of any graduate or 
professional student (as so defined, and in- 
cluding any loans from such funds made to 
such person before he became a graduate 
or professional student), or $6,000 in the 
case of any other student. 

(2) Loans from any such loan fund to 
any student by any institution of higher edu- 
cation shall be made on such terms and con- 
ditions as the institution may determine; 
subject, however, to such conditions, limi- 
tations, and requirements as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe (by regulation or in 
the agreement with the institution) with a 
view to preventing impairment of the capital 
of the student loan fund to the maximum 
extent practicable in the light of the ob- 
jective of enabling the student to complete 
his course of study; and except that— 

“(A) such loan shall be evidenced by a 
note or other written agreement which pro- 
vides for repayment of the principal amount, 
together with interest thereon in equal in- 
stallments (or if the borrower so requests in 
graduated periodic installments determined 
in accordance with such schedules so may be 
approved by the Commissioner) payable 
quarterly, bimonthly or monthly (at the 
option of the institution) over a period be- 
ginning nine months after the date on which 
the borrower ceases to carry at an institu- 
tion of higher education or at a comparable 
institution outside the States approved for 
this purpose by the Commissioner at least 
one-half the normal full-time academic 
workload as determined by that institution 
and ending ten years and nine months after 
such date except that (i) interest shall not 
accrue on any such loan and installments 
need not be paid during any period (I) dur- 
ing which the borrower is carrying, at an in- 
stitution of higher education or at a com- 
parable institution outside the States ap- 
proved for this purpose by the Commissioner, 
at least one-half the normal full-time aca- 
demic workload as determined by the insti- 
tution, (II) not in excess of three years dur- 
ing which the borrower is a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, (III) not 
in excess of three years during which the 
borrower is in service as a volunteer under 
the Peace Corps Act or (IV) not in excess of 
three years during which the borrower is in 
service as a full-time volunteer under title 
VIII of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964: Provided, That this clause shall apply 
to any loan outstanding on the effective date 
of the Peace Corps Act only with the consent 
of the then obligee institutions, (ii) any such 
period shall not be included in determining 
the ten-year period during which the repay- 
ment must be completed, (ili) such ten-year 
period may also be extended for good cause 
determined in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, (iv) the institu- 
tion may provide that installments need not 
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be paid during any period or periods, aggre- 
gating not in excess of three years, during 
which the borrower is in less than half-time 
attendance at an institution of higher edu- 
cation taking courses which are creditable 
toward a degree, and may also provide that 
any such period shall not be included in de- 
termining the ten-year period during which 
the repayment must be completed, but inter- 
est shall continue to accrue during any such 
period, (v) the borrower may at his option 
accelerate repayment of the whole or any 
part of such loan, and (vi) the institution 
may provide, in accordance with regulations 
of the Commissioner, that during the repay- 
ment period of the loan payments of prin- 
cipal and interest by the borrower with re- 
spect to all the outstanding loans made to 
him from loan funds established pursuant to 
this part shall be at a rate equal to not less 
than $15 per month. 

“(B) not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
such loan (plus interest) shall be canceled 
for service as a full-time teacher in a public 
or other nonprofit elementary or secondary 
school in a State, in an institution of higher 
education, or in an elementary or secondary 
school overseas of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or for comparable service as a 
full-time teacher in a program of special 
(including preschool) education or training 
designed to combat disadvantage, poverty, or 
unemployment which is conducted by such 
a school or institution or by another public 
or nonprofit agency, institution, or organiza- 
tion in a State, at the rate of 10 per centum 
of the total amount of such loan plus inter- 
est thereon for each complete academic year 
or its equivalent (as determined under reg- 
ulations of the Commissioner) of such serv- 
ice, except that (i) such rate shall be 15 
per centum for each complete academic year 
or its equivalent (as determined under regu- 
lations of the Commissioner) of service as a 
full-time teacher in a public or other non- 
profit elementary or secondary school which 
is in the school district of a local educational 
agency which is eligible in such year for 
assistance pursuant to title II of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, and 
which for purposes of this clause and for that 
year has been determined by the Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to regulations and after con- 
sulation with the State educational agency 
of the State in which the school is located, 
to be a school in which there is a high con- 
centration of students from low-income fam- 
ilies, except that the Commissioner shall not 
make such determination with respect to 
more than 25 per centum of the total of the 
public and other nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools in any one State for any 
one year, (ii) such rate shall be 15 per cen- 
tum for each complete academic year or its 
equivalent (as so determined by regulations) 
of service as a full-time teacher of handi- 
capped children (including mentally retard- 
ed, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, 
visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed or other health impaired children 
who by reason thereof require special edu- 
cation) in a public or other nonprofit ele- 
mentary or secondary school system, and 
(iii) for the purposes of any cancellation pur- 
suant to clause (i) or (ii), an additional 50 
per centum of any such loan (plus interest) 
may be canceled but nothing in this para- 
graph shall authorize refunding any pay- 
ment; 

“(C) such a loan shall bear interest, on the 
unpaid balance of the loan, at the rate of 3 
per centum per annum except that no inter- 
est shall accrue before the date on which 
repayment of the loan is to begin in all cases 
except where the date on which repayment 
is to begin is suspended by reason of clause 
(iv) of paragraph (A); 

“(D) such a loan shall be made without 
security and without endorsement, except 
that, if the borrower is a minor and the note 
or other evidence of obligation executed by 
him would not, under the applicable law, 
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create a binding obligation, either security or 
endorsement may be required; 

“(E) the liability to repay any such loan 
shall be canceled upon the death of the bor- 
rower, or if he becomes permanently and to- 
tally disabled as determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner; 

“(F) such a loan by an institution for any 
year shall be made in such installments as 
may be provided in regulations of the Com- 
missioner or the agreement with the institu- 
tion under this part and, upon notice to the 
Commissioner by the institution that any 
recipient of a loan is failing to maintain 
satisfactory standing, any or all further in- 
stallments of his loan shall be withheld, as 
may be appropriate; and 

“(G) no note or other evidence of such a 
loan may be transferred or assigned by the 
institution of higher education making the 
loan except, upon the transfer of the bor- 
rower to another institution of higher educa- 
tion participating in the program under this 
part (or, if not participating, is eligible to 
do so and is approved by the Commissioner 
for such purpose), to such institution, 

“(b) Pursuant to regulations of the Com- 
missioner, an institution may assess a charge 
with respect to a loan from the loan fund es- 
tablished by the institution pursuant to this 
part for failure of the borrower to pay all or 
any part of an installment when it is due 
and, in the case of a borrower who is en- 
titled to deferment benefits under section 
405 (a) (2) (A) or cancellation benefits under 
section 405 (a) (2) (B), for any failure to file 
timely and satisfactory evidence of such en- 
titlement, The amount of any such charge 
may not exceed— 

“(1) in the case of a loan which is repay- 
able in monthly installments, $1 for the first 
month or part of a month by which such 
installment or evidence is late and $2 for 
each such month or part of a month there- 
after; and 

“(2) in the case of a loan which has a bi- 

monthly or quarterly repayment interval, $3 
and $6, respectively, for each such interval 
or part thereof by which such installment or 
evidence is late. 
The institution may elect to add the amount 
of any such charge to the principal amount 
of the loan as of the first day after the day 
on which such installment or evidence was 
due, or to make the amount of the charge 
payable to the institution not later than the 
due date of the next installment after receipt 
by the borrower of notice of the assessment 
of the charge. 

“(c)(1) The Commissioner shall have 
power to compromise, waive, or release any 
right, title, claim, or demand, however aris- 
ing or acquired under this section. 

“(2) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner under this section, and under 
such provisions of an agreement with an 
institution appertaining thereto, and vouch- 
ers approved by him in connection with 
such financial transactions, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all officers of the Gov- 
ernment; except that all such transactions 
shall be subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General may 
by regulation prescribe. 

“(d)(1) After June 30, 1979, and not later 
than September 30, 1979, there shall be a 
capital distribution of the balance of the 
student loan fund established under this 
part by each institution of higher education 
as follows: 

“(A) The Commissioner shall first be 
paid an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the balance in such fund at the close of 
June 30, 1979, as the total amount of the 
Federal capital contributions to such fund 
under this part bears to the sum of such 
Federal capital contributions and the insti- 
tution’s capital contributions to such fund. 

“(B) The remainder of such balance shall 
be paid to the institution. 
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“(2) After September 30, 1979, each in- 
stitution with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this part shall 
pay to the Commissioner, not less often 
than quarterly, the same proportionate 
share of amounts received by the institu- 
tion after June 30, 1979, in payment of prin- 
cipal or interest on student loans made 
from the student loan fund established pur- 
suant to such agreement (which amount 
shall be determined after deduction of any 
costs of litigation incurred in collection of 
the principal or interest on loans from the 
fund and not already reimbursed from the 
student loan fund or such payments of prin- 
cipal or interest) as was determined for the 
Commissioner under paragraph (1). 

“(3) Upon a finding by the institution or 
the Commissioner prior to July 1, 1979, that 
the liquid assets of a student loan fund 
established pursuant to an agreement under 
this title exceed the amount required for 
loans or otherwise in the foreseeable future, 
and upon notice to such institution or to 
the Commissioner, as the case may be, there 
shall be, subject to such limitations as may 
be included in regulations of the Commis- 
sioner or in such agreement, a capital dis- 
tribution from such fund. Such capital dis- 
tribution shall be made as follows: 

“(A) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total to be distributed as the Federal 
capital contributions by the Commissioner 
to the student loan fund prior to such dis- 
tribution bear to the sum of such Federal 
capital contributions and the capital con- 
tributions to the fund made by the institu- 
tion. 

“(B) The remainder of the capital dis- 
tribution shall be paid to the institution, 


“WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 406. (a) An institution of higher 
education, in accordance with its agreement 
under this part, may pay for the part-time 
employment of its undergraduate, graduate, 
or professional students, through programs 
of work study, in work for the institution 
itself, but only in the case of a public or 
other nonprofit institution, or work in the 
public interest for a public or private non- 
profit organization under an arrangement 
between the institution and such organiza- 
tion, provided that such work— 

“(1) will not result in the displacement 
of employed workers or impair existing con- 
tracts for services, 

“(2) will be governed by such conditions 
of employment as will be appropriate and 
reasonable in light of such factors as type 
of work performed, geographical region, and 
proficiency of the employee, and 

“(3) does not involve the construction, 
operation, or maintenance of so much of any 
facility as is used or is to be used for sec- 
tarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship. 

“(b)(1) No student shall be employed 
through such programs of work study for 
an average of more than fifteen hours per 
week over a semester, or other term used 
by the institution in awarding credits, during 
which classes in which the student is en- 
rolled are in session, nor more than forty 
hours in any one week during such semester 
or term. 

“(2) For purposes of computing the avy- 
erage prescribed by the preceding paragraph, 
there shall be excluded vacation or compara- 
ble periods of additional or nonregular en- 
rollment (as respects the particular student). 
Employment under a work-study program 
during any such period of additional or non- 
regular enrollment in which classes in which 
the student is enrolled are in session shall, 
subject to the forty-hour limitation of the 
preceding paragraph, be only to the extent 
and in accordance with criteria established 
by or pursuant to regulations of the Com- 
missioner, 
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“AGREEMENTS WITH INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec. 407. (a) An institution of higher edu- 
cation that desires to obtain funds for edu- 
cational opportunity grants, national defense 
student loans, or work-study programs 
under this part, shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Commissioner. Except as pro- 
vided by subsection (b), such agreement 
shall— 

(1) provide that the funds received by the 
institution under this part shall be used by it 
only for the purposes specified in, and in ac- 
cordance with, the provisions of this part; 

“(2) provide that the institution shall con- 
duct a program of educational opportunity 
grants and, (A) provide that in determining 
whether an individual meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (5) of this subsection 
the institution will (i) consider the source 
of such individual's income and that of any 
individual or individuals upon whom the 
student relies primarily for support, and (ii) 
make an appropriate review of the assets of 
the student and of such individuals; and 
(B) in cooperation with other institutions of 
higher education where appropriate, shall 
make vigorous efforts to identify qualified 
youths of exceptional financial need and to 
encourage them to continue their educa- 
tion beyond secondary schools through pro- 
grams and activities such as— 

“(1) establishing or strengthening close 
working relationships with secondary-school 
principals and guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel with a view toward motivating stu- 
dents to complete secondary school and pur- 
sue post-secondary-school educational op- 
portunities, and 

(Ii) making, to the extent feasible, condi- 
tional commitments for educational oppor- 
tunity grants to qualified secondary school 
students with special emphasis on students 
enrolled in grade 11 or lower grades who show 
evidences of academic or creative promise; 

(3) (A) provide for the establishment of 
a student loan fund by such institution into 
which shall be deposited (i) allocations for 
this purpose of allotments to the institution 
as Federal capital contributions, (ii) an 
amount, equal to not less than one-ninth of 
such Federal capital contributions, contrib- 
uted by such institution, (ili) collections 
of principal and interest on student loans 
made from such fund, (iv) charges collected 
pursuant to section 405(b), and (v) any 
other earnings of the fund; 

“(B) provides that such student loan fund 
shall be used only for (i) loans to students 
in accordance with the agreement and the 
provisions of section 405, (ii) capital distribu- 
tions as provided in this part, and (iii) cost 
of litigation, and other collection costs agreed 
to by the Commissioner, arising in connec- 
tion with the collection of any loan from the 
fund, interest on such loan, or charge assessed 
with respect to that loan pursuant to sec- 
tion 405(b); 

“(C) provide that the institution may 
withdraw from such student loan fund such 
amount deposited as Federal capital contri- 
butions as it may reallocate pursuant to sec- 
tion 403(b) (2), and such amount contrib- 
uted by such institution pursuant to the 
requirement of subparagraph (A) (il) as may 
be associated therewith; 

“(D) provide that the Commissioner shall 
pay to the appropriate institution, at such 
time or times as he determines, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the interest 
which has been prevented from accruing and 
the portion of the principal which has been 
canceled on student loans pursuant to para- 
graph (2)(B) of section 405(a) (and not 
previously paid) as the total amount of the 
institution’s capital contributions to such 
fund under this part bears to the sum of 
such institution’s capital contributions and 
the Federal contributions to such fund; 

“(4) provide for the operation by the in- 
stitution of a program of work study, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 406, 
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under which program the Federal share of 
the compensation of students employed 
thereby shall not exceed 90 per centum: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in the agreement shall 
restrict the source (other than from an al- 
lotment under this part) from which the 
institution may pay its share of the compen- 
sation of a student employed under a work- 
study program covered by the agreement, 
and such share may be paid to such student 
in the form of services and equipment (in- 
cluding tuition, room, board, and books) fur- 
nished by such institution; 

“(5) provide that the institution (A) shall 
award an educational opportunity grant only 
to a student who is of exceptional financial 
need, (B) shall give preference in the selec- 
tion of students for employment under a 
work-study program to students from low- 
income families, and (C) shall extend assist- 
ance under this part only to a student who 
is in need of such assistance in order to pur- 
sue a course of study at such institution; 

“(6) provide that the institution shall ex- 
tend assistance under this part only to a 
student (A) who has been accepted for en- 
rollment at the institution or, in the case 
of a student already enrolled in and attend- 
ing the institution, is in good standing and, 
in the opinion of the institution, capable of 
maintaining such standing during the period 
during which such assistance is received. and 
(B) who will be or is devoting essentially 
full time to a prescribed course of study at 
such institution or, solely with respect to 
his eligibility for a national defense student 
loan, will be or is carrying at least one-half 
of the normal full-time academic workload 
as determined by the institution; 

“(7) include provisions designed to make 
assistance under each program for which the 
institution receives funds pursuant to this 

reasonably available, to the extent of 
such funds, to all eligible students in such 
institution in need threof; 

(8) provide assurance that in each fiscal 
year for which the institution receives an 
allotment under this part, the institution 
will expend in its own programs of student 
assistance (including student assistance 
through employment of its students, whether 
or not in employment eligible for assistance 
under this part), exclusive of any component 
of such expenditures representing payment 
to the institution of Federal financial as- 
sistance as determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner, an amount 
that is not less than the lesser of (A) its 
average annual expenditure for such pur- 
poses during the three fiscal years preced- 
ing the fiscal year in which the institution 
made application for such allotment, (B) an 
amount prescribed by the Commissioner (not 
in excess of the amount determined pursuant 
to clause (A)) with respect to such institu- 
tion upon its demonstration to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner (i) that it will 
suffer in the fiscal year of such allotment 
a substantial reduction in funds (exclusive 
of any such reduction attributable to a loss 
of public (other than Federal) financial as- 
sistance) beyond its control, (ii) that the 
amount determined pursuant to clause (A) 
was materially augmented by funds available 
to the institution through circumstances 
that may not reasonably be expected to 
recur during the fiscal year of such allot- 
ment, or (iii) that through substantial re- 
duction of student enrollment the amount 
determined pursuant to clause (A) would 
represent an excessive expenditure for stu- 
dent assistance in the fiscal year of such 
allotment; 

“(9) include such other provisions as the 
Commissioner shall deem necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this part. 

“(b) An institution of higher education 
may elect to participate in the programs of 
educational opportunity grants, national de- 
fense education loans, and work-study, or 
in any two of such programs, or in only one 
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such program, An agreement with an institu- 
tion that elects not to participate in the edu- 
cational opportunity grant program or the 
national defense student loan program or the 
work-study program shall omit the provisions 
required by paragraphs (2) or (3) or (4) of 
subsection (a), respectively. Any election un- 
der this subsection may be amended in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agreement and 
the regulations appertaining thereto. 

„(e) The Commissioner, in addition to the 
other powers conferred upon him by this 
part, shall have power to agree to modifica- 
tions of agreements entered into under this 
section. 

“LOANS TO INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec. 408. (a) Upon application by any 
institution of higher education with which 
he has made an agreement under this part, 
the Commissioner may make a loan to such 
institution for the purpose of helping to 
finance the institution’s capital contributions 
to a student loan fund established pursuant 
to such agreement, or for the purpose of 
helping the institution to pay not in excess 
of 10 per centum of the compensation of stu- 
dents employed in work-study programs un- 
der this part, or both, Any such loan may be 
made only if such institution shows it is 
unable to secure such funds from non-Fed- 
eral sources upon terms and conditions which 
the Commissioner determines to be reason- 
able and consistent with the purposes of this 
part. Loans made to institutions under this 
section shall bear interest at a rate which 
the Commissioner determines to be adequate 
to cover (1) the cost of the funds to the 
Treasury as determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average yields of outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States hav- 
ing maturities comparable to the maturities 
of loans made by the Commissioner under 
this section, (2) the cost of administering 
this section, and (3) probable losses. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, but 
not to exceed a total of $25,000,000. 

(e) Loans made by the Commissioner un- 
der this section shall mature within such pe- 
riod as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner to be appropriate in each case, but not 
exceeding fifteen years. 

“(d) The Commissioner shall have power 
to agree to modifications of agreements or 
loans made under this section, and to com- 
promise, waive, or release any right, title, 
claim, or demand however arising under this 
section. 


“EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 409. (a) An institution of higher 
education that has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Commissioner under this part 
shall be entitled for each fiscal year for 
which it receives an allotment under this 
part to a payment in lieu of reimbursement 
for its expenses during such fiscal year in 
administering programs assisted under this 
part. Such payment (1) shall be payable 
from such allotment in accordance with reg- 
ulations of the Commissioner, and (2) shall 
be an amount equal to 3 per centum of the 
institution’s expenditures during a fiscal 
year from any allotment under this part (for 
which purpose a Federal capital contribution 
to a student loan fund shall be deemed to be 
an expenditure if such moneys are actually 
paid into such fund), plus such non-Federal 
expenditures required by an agreement in 
accordance with section 407 (a) (4) and sec- 
tion 407 (a) (3) (A) (ii) related thereto and 
required by the agreement, except that such 
payment shall not exceed $125,000 in any 
fiscal year. 

“(b) An agreement under this part may 
also include provisions authorizing the in- 
stitution, to the extent and under terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Commissioner 
by or pursuant to regulation, to use, out of 
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the sums allocated to it for work-study pro- 
grams, a portion (in addition to sums pay- 
able pursuant to subsection (a)) for its ad- 
ministrative expenses (which fo this pur- 
pose may, among other expenses, include ex- 
penses of counseling and guidance, place- 
ment, and consulting services) in developing 
or carrying out a program, described in such 
agreement, to demonstrate or explore the 
feasibility or value of methods of cooperative 
education involving alternative periods of 
full-time academic study at the institution 
and periods of full-time public or private 
employment (whether or not afforded by an 
organization described in section 406(a)) 
approved or arranged for by the institution 
under such program. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 410. As used in this part the term 

“(1) ‘academic year’ means an academic 
year or its equivalent as defined in regula- 
tions of the Commissioner; 

“(2) ‘institution of higher education’ 
Means such institution as defined in sec- 
tion 801(a) (but situated in a State as de- 
fined by clause (3) of this section) except 
that, (A) for purposes of application to the 
Commissioner and eligibility for an allot- 
ment to be allocated exclusively for work- 
study programs, such definition shall include 
any school which provides not less than a 
one-year program of training to prepare 
students for gainful employment in a 
recognized occupation and which meets the 
provisions of clauses (1), (2), and (5) of 
such section, and (B) if the Commissioner 
determines that schools of a particular 
category fail to meet the requirements of 
clause (5) of section 801(a) because there is 
no nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association qualified to accredit schools in 
such category, but that such schools other- 
wise meet the definition of ‘institution of 
higher education’ contained in section 801(a) 
(as extended by clause (A) of this para- 
graph), he shall, pending the establishment 
of such an accrediting agency or association, 
appoint an advisory committee, composed of 
persons specially qualified to evaluate train- 
ing provided by such schools in such category, 
which shall (i) prescribe the standards of 
content, scope, and quality which must be 
met in order to qualify schools in such 
category to participate in this part, and (11) 
determine whether particular schools not 
meeting the requirements of clause (5) of 
section 801(a) meet those standards; 

(3) ‘State’ means the several States of 
the Union, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and, solely 
with respect to participation by an institu- 
tion of higher education situated therein 
in a program of national defense student 
loans under this part, the Canal Zone.” 

(b)(1) Payments to students from sums 
alloted to institutions of higher education 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, in continua- 
tion of educational opportunity grants 
awarded for fiscal years prior to the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, shall be in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of part A 
of title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 as amended by subsection (a) of this 
section, 

(2)(A) A student loan fund established 
under an agreement entered into pursuant 
to section 204 of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958 prior to the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, shall, with the con- 
sent of the institution, be deemed to be a 
student loan fund established under part A 
of title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 as amended by subsection (a) of this 
section. An institution of higher education 
that has established such student loan fund 
prior to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and which enters into an agreement with 
the Commissioner of Education under part 
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A of title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 as amended by subsection (a) of 
this section, shall waive any entitlement to 
payments pursuant to clause (C) of section 
204(3) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 for fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1969. 

(B) Clause (B) of section 405(a) (2) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 as amended by 
subsection (a) of this section shall apply 
with respect to teaching service performed 
during academic years beginning after June 
30, 1969, whether the loan was made on, 
before, or after such date. 

(3) Effective with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending on or after June 
30, 1970, there are repealed (A) (1) title II 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, and so much of the table of contents 
as makes reference thereto, (ii) so much of 
subsection (a) of section 103 of such Act as 
provides: (1) as used in section 205 (b) (3) 
such term includes the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and (2)”, and (ill) the 
second and third sentences of subsection (b) 
provides: (1) as used in section 205(b) (3) 
of section 103 of such Act, (B) part C of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and (C) part C of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 


ONE-YEAR EXTENSIONS OF EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY GRANT, NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT 
LOAN, AND WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 
Sec, 403. (a)(1) The first sentence of sub- 

section (b) of section 401 of the Higher Ed- 

ucation Act of 1965 is amended by inserting 
after “two succeeding fiscal years,” the fol- 
lowing: “and such sums as may be necessary 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969,”. 
(2)(A) Such subsection (b) is further 

amended by striking out the second sentence 

thereof. 

(B) Sections 405(b), 406(b), and 407(b) 
(2) of such Act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “third sentence” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “second sentence”. 

(b) (1) Section 201 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended (A) 
by striking out and“ before “$225,000,000”, 
(B) by inserting after “June 30, 1968,” the 
following: “and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969:“ (C) by striking out and such sums 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and there are 
further authorized to be appropriated such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970“, and (D) by striking out “July 1, 
18 and inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 


(2) Subsection 202 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1968” in subsections (a) 
i and inserting in lieu thereof 

(3) Section 206 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “1972” each time it appears in 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) of such sec- 
tion, and inserting in lieu thereof “1973”, 

(c) The first sentence of section 442 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
(1) by striking out “and” before “$200,000,- 
000”, and (2) by after “June 30, 
1968,” the following: “and such sums as may 
1 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 7 5 


Part B—AMENDMENTsS TO STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZING DEFERMENT OF REPAYMENT OF 
STATE OR PRIVATELY INSURED LOAN DURING 
ATTENDANCE OF STUDENT BORROWER AT 
ELIGIBLE INSTITUTION OR DURING MILITARY, 
PEACE CORPS, OR VISTA SERVICE; AND AU- 
THORIZING FEDERAL PAYMENT OF ALL INTER- 
EST ACCRUING DURING ANY SUCH ATTEND- 

ANCE OR SERVICE 

Src. 421. (a) (1) Section 428 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by adding 
at the end of such section the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The Commissioner shall encourage 
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the inclusion, in any State student loan pro- 
gram or any State or nonprofit private stu- 
dent loan insurance program meeting the 
requirements of subsection (a)(1) (B) or 
(C), of provisions authorizing or requiring 
that in the case of student loans covered by 
such program periodic installments of prin- 
cipal need not be paid, but interest shall 
accrue and be paid, during any period (1) 
during which the borrower is pursuing a 
full-time course of study at an eligible insti- 
tution (or at a comparable institution out- 
side the States approved for this purpose by 
the Commissioner), (2) not in excess of three 
years during which the borrower is a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
(3), not in excess of three years during which 
the borrower is in service as a volunteer under 
the Peace Corps Act, or (4) not in excess of 
three years during which the borrower is in 
service as a full-time volunteer under title 
VIII of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. In the case of any such State or non- 
profit private program containing such a 
provision any such period shall be excluded 
in determining the period specified in clause 
(ii) of subparagraph (C), or the maximum 
period for repayment specified in subpara- 
graph (D), of subsection (b)(1) of this sec- 
tion.” 

(2) (A) Subparagraph (C) (il) of paragraph 
(1) of section 428(b) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by inserting after 
“(11)” the following: “except as provided in 
subsection (c) of this section,“. 

(B) Subparagraph (D) of such paragraph 
is amended by inserting after “subject to 
subparagraph (C)” the following: “of this 
pi h and except as provided by subsec- 
tion (c) of this section”. 

(b) (1) Clause (i) of subparagraph (C) 
of section 427(a)(2) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “institution of higher educa- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof “eligible 
institution”. 

(2) Clause (iv) of such subparagraph is 
amended by inserting “full-time” before 
“volunteer”. 

(c) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of section 428(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is amended by inserting after 
“repayment period of the loan,” the follow- 
ing: “or which accrues during a period in 
which principal need not be paid (whether 
or not such principal is in fact paid) by 
reason of a provision described in subsection 
(c) of this section or in subsection (a) (2) 
(C) of the preceding section,”. 

(d) Deferment of repayment of principal, 
as provided in the amendments made by sub- 
section (a) of this section, may be authorized 
(but not required) with respect to loans 
meeting the requirements of subparagraph 
(B) or (C) of section 428(a) (1) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 which are outs 
on the sixtieth day after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, but only with respect to 
periods of attendance or service occurring on 
or after such sixtieth day. The amendments 
made by subsection (b) shall be effective 
with respect to loans made by the Commis- 
sioner and, with the consent of the lender, 
loans insured by the Commissioner, which 
are outstanding on such date of enactment, 
but only with respect to periods of attend- 
ance occurring on or after such date or after 
June 30, 1968, whichever is later. The amend- 
ments made by subsection (c) shall become 
effective on the sixtieth day after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


IMUM AMOUNTS OF INDIVIDUAL LOANS IN- 

SURED, ISSUANCE OF INSTALLMENT OBLIGA- 

TIONS, AND MINIMUM AMOUNTS OF REPAY- 

MENT INSTALLMENTS ON SUCH LOANS 

Annual Maximum of $1,500 Aggregate 
Maximum of $7,500 

Sec. 422. (a) (1) Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 428(b)(1) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is amended by inserting the following 
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before the semicolon at the end of such sub- 
Paragraph: “, which limit shall not be 
deemed exceeded by a line of credit under 
which actual payments by the lender to the 
borrower will not be made in any such year 
in excess of such annual limit; and provides 
that the aggregate insured unpaid principal 
amount of all such insured loans made to any 
student shall not at any time exceed $7,500;”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 425(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
(A) by striking out “in the case of a graduate 
or professional student (as defined in regu- 
lations of the Commissioner), or $1,000 in the 
case of any other student” in the first sen- 
tence, and (B) by striking out “in the case 
of any graduate or professional student (as 
defined in regulations of the Commissioner, 
and including any such insured loans made 
to such person before he became a graduate 
or professional student), or $5,000 in the case 
of any other student” in the second sentence. 


Issuance of Installment Obligations 


(b) Subparagraph (D) of section 428(b) 
(1) is amended (1) by amending subpara- 
graph (C)” to read “subparagraphs (C) and 
(K)“, and (2) by striking out “, where the 
total of the insured loans to any student 
which are held by any one person exceeds 
$2,000, repayment of such”, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “repayment of”. 

Minimum Annual Repayments 

(o) () Paragraph (1) of section 428 (b) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (I), (B) by striking out the period 
at the end of subparagraph (J) and inserting 
„; and” in lieu thereof, and (C) by adding 
after subparagraph (J) the following: 

“(K) provides that the total of the pay- 
ments by a borrower during any year of any 
repayment period with respect to the aggre- 
gate amount of all loans to that borrower 
which are insured under this part shall not 
be less than $360 or the balance of all such 
loans (together with interest thereon), 
whichever amount is less.” 

(2) Subsection (c) of section 427 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “by the 
Commissioner”, 

(d) (i) The amendments made by this 
section shall apply to loans made on or after 
the sixtieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. In computing the maximum 
amounts which may be borrowed by a stu- 
dent, and the minimum amounts of repay- 
ment allowable with respect to sums bor- 
rowed by a student, on or after such six- 
tleth day there shall be included all loans, 
whenever made, insured pursuant to the in- 
surance program under which the computa- 
tion is made. 

(2) The Commissioner of Education shall 
undertake to obtain necessary modifications 
of agreements entered into by him pursuant 
to section 428 (b) (1) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 and in force upon the date of 
enactment of this Act so as to conform the 
provisions of such ents to the require- 
ments of such section 428(b)(1) as amended 
by this section. If, however, such modifica- 
tions cannot be obtained because a party 
to such an agreement is subject to a statute 
of a State that prevents such party from 
complying with the terms of such modifica- 
tions, the Commissioner shall not, before the 
fourth month after the adjournment of such 
State's first regular legislative session which 
adjourns more than sixty days after enact- 
ment of this Act, exercise his authority to 
terminate, or to refuse to extend, such 
agreement. 

(3) This subsection ‘shall not apply so as 
to require violation of any commitment for 
insurance made to an eligible lender, or of 
any line of credit granted to a student prior 
to such sixtieth day or, except with the con- 
sent of the State or nonprofit private agency 
concerned, impair the obligation of any 
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agreement made pursuant to section 428(b) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 


FEDERAL GUARANTY OF STUDENT LOANS INSURED 
BY STATES OR NONPROFIT PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS OR ORGANIZATIONS, AND FEDERAL AD- 
VANCES TO RESERVE FUNDS OF STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS OF SUCH STATES, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, OR ORGANIZATIONS 

Federal Guaranty of Student Loans Insured 
by States or Nonprofit Private Institutions 
or tions 
Sec. 423. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 

421 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 

amended by striking out “and” before “(3)”, 

and by adding before the period at the end 

of that subsection the following: “, and (4) 

to guarantee a portion of each loan insured 

under a program of a State or of a nonprofit 
private institution or organization which 

645780 the requirements of section 428 (0a) 
(2) Section 428 of such Act is amended by 

adding after subsection (c) (as added by 

section 421(a)(1) of this Act) the following 
new subsection: 

„d) (1) The Commissioner may enter into 
a guaranty agreement with any State or any 
nonprofit private institution or organization 
with which he has an agreement pursuant to 
subsection (b), whereby the Commissioner 
shall undertake to reimburse it, under such 
terms and conditions as he may establish, in 
an amount equal to 80 per centum of the 
amount expended by it in discharge of its 
insurance obligation, incurred under its loan 
insurance program, with respect to losses on 
the unpaid balance of the principal of any 
insured loan (other than interest added to 
principal) resulting from the default of the 
student borrower. 

“(2) The guaranty agreement— 

“(A) shall set forth such administrative 
and fiscal procedures as may be necessary to 
protect the United States from the risk of 
unreasonable loss thereunder, to insure 
proper and efficient administration of the 
loan insurance program, and to assure that 
due diligence will be exercised in the collec- 
tion of loans insured under the program; 

“(B) shall provide for making such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Commissioner may reasonably re- 
quire to carry out his functions under this 
subsection, and for keeping such records and 
for affording such access thereto as the Com- 
missioner may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 

“(C) shall set forth adequate assurance 
that, with respect to so much of any loan 
insured under the loan insurance program as 
may be guaranteed by the Commissioner pur- 
suant to this subsection, the undertaking of 
the Commissioner under the guaranty agree- 
ment is acceptable in full satisfaction of 
State law or regulation requiring the mainte- 
nance of a reserve; and 

“(D) shall provide that 80 per centum of 
such amounts as may be made as payments 
of principal on loans in default, and with re- 
spect to which the Commissioner has made 
payment under the guaranty agreement, 
shall be paid over to the Commissioner for 
deposit in the insurance fund established by 
section 431, but shall not otherwise provide 
for subrogation of the United States to the 
rights of any insurance beneficiary. 

“(E) may include such other provisions as 
may be necessary to promote the purposes of 
this, part. 

“(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to preclude any forbearance for 
the benefit of the student borrower which 
may be agreed upon by the parties to an in- 
sured loan and approved by the insurer, or 
to require collection of the amount of any 
loan by the insurance beneficiary or its in- 
surer from the estate of a deceased borrower 
or from a borrower found by the insurance 
beneficiary or its insurer to have become 
permanently and totally disabled. 
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“(4) As used in this subsection, the terms 
insurance beneficiary’ and ‘default’ shall 
have the meaning assigned to them by 
section 430(e). 

(5) In the case of any guaranty agree- 
ment entered into prior to September 1, 
1969, with a State or nonprofit private in- 
stitution or organization with which the 
Commissioner has in effect on that date 
an agreement pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, or section 9(b) of the Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965, made prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, the Commissioner 
shall, in accordance with the terms of this 
subsection, undertake to guarantee out- 
standing loans insured by such State, in- 
stitution, or organization which meet the 
conditions of subsection (a)(1)(C) of this 
section or section 9(a)(1)(C) of the Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965, but only with respect to de- 
faults occurring on or after the effective 
date of such guaranty agreement.” 

(3) Section 431 of such Act is amended 
(A) by inserting in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) “, or insured under a loan in- 
surance program of a State or nonprofit pri- 
vate institution or organization with which 
he has made a guaranty agreement,” after 
“insured by him”; (B) by inserting in the 
third sentence of subsection (a) “, and in 
connection with such guaranty agreements,” 
after ‘insured by the Commissioner”; and 
(C) by inserting in the first sentence of 
subsection (b) “, or in connection with any 
guaranty agreement,” after “insured by the 
Commissioner". 


Federal Advances to Reserve Funds of Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance of States 
or Nonprofit Private Institutions or 


Organizations 

(b)(1) Subsection (b) of section 421 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and” 
before “(3)”, and by striking out the period 
at the end of the first sentence of that sub- 
section and inserting , and” in lieu thereof, 
and by adding thereafter the following new 
clause: 

“(4) there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $12,500,000 for making ad- 
vances, after June 30, 1968, pursuant to sec- 
tion 422 for the reserve funds of State and 
State and nonprofit private student loan 
insurance programs.” 

(2) The second sentence of subsection (b) 
of section 421 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “under clauses (1) and (2)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “under clauses 
(1), (2), and (4)”. 

(3) Paragraph (1) of section 422(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out 
“clause (3)” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “clauses (8) and (4)”, 
and by striking out “of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1966, June 30, 1967, or June 30, 
1968,” and inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal 
year” in the second sentence. 

(4) Paragraph (2) of section 422(a) of 
such Act is redesignated paragraph (3), and 
there is added after paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 422(a) the following new paragraph: 

“(2) No advance shall be made in any 
fiscal year ending after June 30, 1968, unless 
matched by an equal amount from non- 
Federal sources. Such equal amount may 
include the unencumbered non-Federal por- 
tion of a reserve fund. As used in the pre- 
ceding sentence, the term ‘unencumbered 
non-Federal portion’ means the amount 
(determined as of the time immediately 
preceding the making of the advance) of 
the reserve fund less the balance of the 
proceeds of prior advances under this part 
and earnings thereon, and less such other 
amounts as may be maintained in such 
fund pursuant to State law or regulation, 
or by agreement with lenders, as a reserve 
against the insurance of outstanding loans.“ 

(5) Subsection (b) of section 422 of such 
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Act is amended by striking out “pursuant 
to subsection (a)“ in the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “pursuant to sub- 
section (a)(1) from the sums appropriated 
pursuant to clause (3) of section 421(b)”, 
by amending the remaining references in 
that subsection to “subsection (a)“ to read 
“subsection (a) (1)“, by deleting the last 
sentence of such subsection, by redesignat- 
ing the subsection as subsection (b)(1), 
and by adding at the end of such subsection 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(2)(A) The Commissioner shall reserve 
not in excess of 15 per centum of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to clause (4) of 
section 421(b) as he may determine to be 
reasonably necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of subparagraph (B). The total of the 
advances from the remainder of such sums 
(1) to nonprofit private institutions and 
organizations for the benefit of students in 
any State and (ii) to such State may not 
exceed an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such remainder as the population 
of such State aged eighteen to twenty-two, 
inclusive, bears to the population of all the 
States aged eighteen to twenty-two, in- 
clusive, but such advances may otherwise 
be in such amounts as the Commissioner 
determines will best achieve the purposes 
for which they are made. The amount avail- 
able, however, for advances to any State 
shall not be less than $25,000, and any addi- 
tional funds needed to meet this require- 
ment shall be derived by proportionately re- 
ducing (but not below $25,000) the amount 
available for advances to each of the re- 
maining States, 

“(B) From the sums reserved pursuant to 
subparagraph (A), the Commissioner may 
make advances, in such amounts as he de- 
termines will best achieve the purposes for 
which they are made, to any nonprofit pri- 
vate institution or organization with which 
he has made an agreement pursuant to sec- 
tion 428(b), which insures loans under a 
student loan insurance program without re- 
gard to the domicile or residence of the stu- 
dent, and in which program there are par- 
ticipating lending institutions of more than 
one State. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the population aged eighteen to twenty-two, 
inclusive, of each State and of all the States 
shall be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him.” 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENTS TO 
REDUCE STUDENT INTEREST COST 


Src. 424. Paragraph (4) of section 428 (a) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by striking out “1968” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1973“, and by striking out “1972” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1977”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 425. (a) The caption of section 427 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by inserting “FEDERALLY INSURED” before 
“STUDENT LOANS”, 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 803 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
inserting the following immediately before 
the period at the end thereof: or, in the case 
of functions vested in him by section 429, 
430, or 432(a) (other than paragraphs (1) 
and (2) thereof), to any public or nonprofit 
private agency or institution in connection 
with the utilization of such agency or insti- 
tution pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section”. 

(c)(1) The second sentence of section 
435(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
as amended by the International Education 
Act of 1966 to make students in comparable 
institutions abroad eligible under the re- 
duced-interest loan insurance program, is 
further amended by inserting “, with respect 
to students who are nationals of the United 
States,” after “Such term includes”. 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 435 is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
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the end thereof the following: “, or a pension 
fund approved by the Commissioner for this 
purpose“. 

FEES PAYABLE TO ELIGIBLE LENDERS 

Sec. 426. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 
428(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended by inserting “(A)” after “(2)” 
and by adding at the end of that subpara- 
graph the following new subparagraph: 

“(B) The Secretary shall from time to 
time establish appropriate schedules of 
maximum application fees and consolida- 
tion or other conversion fees (as defined by 
the Secretary) that, subject to the limita- 
tions of this paragraph and subject to such 
other requirements and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe, shall be paid by 
the Commissioner to eligible lenders with 
respect to loans made by them and insured 
under this part by the Commissioner or 
under a program of a State or of a nonprofit 
private institution or organization. No such 
application fee and no such other fee shall 
exceed $35. No more than one such applica- 
tion fee may be paid by the Commissioner to 
any such lender with respect to all loans to 
the same student borrower for the same aca- 
demic year (or its equivalent) of study and 
no more than one such consolidation or 
other conversion fee may be paid to any 
such lender in respect of the total insured 
indebtedness of a student incurred for the 
pursuit of his entire study program (as de- 
fined by the Secretary), In establishing such 
schedules, the Secretary may take into ac- 
count among other factors the reasonable 
and necessary administrative costs (not 
adequately compensated for by allowable 
interest charges) to eligible lenders of mak- 
ing and servicing loans to be insured under 
this part.” 

(b)(1) There is added after the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1) of section 428(a) the 
following new sentence: “In addition, the 
Commissioner shall pay, when due, such 
authorized application fees and consolida- 
tion or other conversion fees as may be pro- 
vided pursuant to paragraph (2)(B) of this 
subsection with respect to loans to any such 
student but without regard to the student’s 
adjusted family income.” 

(2) The second sentence of paragraph (2) 
(A) of such subsection (a) (as previously 
amended by this section) is further amended 
by “and the fees payable under this 
subsection” after “determined”. 

(3) Paragraph (3) of such section 1s 
amended by inserting “or fees” after in- 
terest”. 

(c) Clause (2) of section 421(b) of such 
Act is amended by inserting “and fees” after 
“interest”. 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to any 
loan insured pursuant to this part, if the 
note or other agreement evidencing such loan 
was executed on or after June 1, 1967. Pay- 
ment of fees shall be in accordance with 
applicable schedules established by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 428(a)(2) and published in the Federal 
Register within sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


ACCRUAL OF FEDERAL INTEREST PAYMENT 


Sec. 427. (a) Subparagraph (A) of section 
428(a)(2) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as previously amended by section 426 
of this Act, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Such regulations shall provide that upon 
the election of the holder of the loan, exer- 
cised in accordance with such terms and con- 
ditions as may be prescribed, the Commis- 
sioner shall defer payment of such interest 
as May accrue subsequent to such election, 
which interest shall then itself bear interest 
compounded semiannually at a per annum 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
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with remaining terms to maturity of five 
years, adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
1 per centum. Such deferred interest (includ- 
ing the interest thereon) shall be paid to the 
holder in accordance with such regulations 
in a single payment to be made on or about 
the date upon which the loan or the final 
installment thereon is due or paid, which- 
ever first occurs.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective on the sixtieth day follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this Act, 
and shall be applicable to all loans, out- 
standing upon such sixtieth day, with re- 
spect to which a portion of the interest 
thereon is payable by the United States pur- 
suant to an entitlement under section 428 
(a) (1). 

INCREASE OF MAXIMUM FEDERAL INSURANCE 

PREMIUM 


Sec. 428. (a) Subsection (e) of section 429 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “one-fourth of 1 per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “one- 
half of 1 per centum”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to certificates 
of Federal loan insurance issued on or after 
the effective date of this Act with respect 
to loans made pursuant to any loan agree- 
ment or line of credit entered into after 
such effective date. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS AU- 
THORIZED TO INVEST IN LOANS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Sec. 429. Subsection (e) of section 5 of 
the Homeowners’ Loan Act of 1933 is 
amended by striking out “expenses of col- 
lege or university education” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “expenses of college, univer- 
sity, or vocational education”. 


MERGER OF NATIONAL VOCATIONAL STUDENT 
LOAN INSURANCE ACT OF 1965 WITH LOW- 
INTEREST INSURED LOAN PROGRAM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 430. (a)(1) Paragraph (a) of section 
435 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended by this Act, is further amended 
(A) by striking out “‘eligible institution’ 
means an educational institution” in the 
first sentence and inserting in Jieu thereof 
“ “institution of higher education’ means an 
educational institution”; (B) by redesignat- 
ing the paragraph as subparagraph (2) of 
paragraph (a), and clauses (1), (2), (3), (4), 
and (5), and subclauses (A) and (B) and 
references thereto wherever they may appear, 
as clauses (A), (B), (C), (D), and (E), and 
subclauses (i) and (ii), respectively; and 
(C) by inserting before the so redesignated 
subparagraph (2) the following new para- 
graph (1): 

“(1) The term ‘eligible institution’ means 
an institution of higher education or a voca- 
tional school as defined by this section.” 

(2) Paragraph (a) of such section 435 is 
further amended by adding, as a new para- 
graph (3), the text of paragraph (a) of sec- 
tion 17 of the National Vocational Student 
Loan Insurance Act of 1965, as amended in 
the first sentence thereof (A) by striking out 
“eligible institution” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “vocational school”; (B) by amend- 
ing the word “Act” in clause (4) (C) to read 
“part”; and (C) by redesignating clauses 
(1), (2), (8), and (4), and subclauses (A), 
(B), and (C), and references thereto 
wherever they may appear, as clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D), and subclauses (i), (il), 
and (iil), respectively; and by adding after 
such first sentence the following new sen- 
tence: “Such term also includes, with 
respect to students who are nationals of the 
United States, any vocational school out- 
side the States which is comparable to a 
vocational school described in the preced- 
ing sentence and which has been approved 
by the Commissioner for the purposes of this 
part.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 421 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended 
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by section 423 of this Act, is further amend- 
ed by striking out “and” before “(4)”, and 
by adding before the period at the end of 
that subsection the following: , and (5) 
to authorize direct loans to students attend- 
ing vocational schools who are unable to 
obtain insured loans at interest rates that 
do not exceed rates prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for federally insured loans”. 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 422 of such 
Act is amended by striking out 8700, 000, 000“ 
in the first sentence of such subsection and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$775,000,000"; and 
by striking out “$25,000” each time it appears 
in the second sentence and substituting in 
lieu thereof 835,000“. 

(d) Paragraph (6) of section 428(a) is re- 
pealed. 

(e) In lieu of section 433 of such Act (re- 
pealed by section 481 (b) of this Act) there 
is inserted a new section 433 which shall 
contain the section heading and subsection 
designations and text of section 10 of the 
National Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965, amended as follows: (1) Subsec- 
tion (a) of such text is amended by striking 
out “student who would be eligible for an 
insured loan under this Act” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “student who would be eligible 
for an insured loan for study at a vocational 
school under this part“; and (2) subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of such text are amended 
by striking out “section 8(a)(2)(D)” each 
time it appears and inserting in lleu thereof 
“section 427(a)(2)(D)”. 

(f) Section 434 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “up to 10 per centum of their 
assets,“ 

(g) Section 435 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) The term ‘State’, as defined in sub- 
section (b) of section 801, includes the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands.” 

(h) (i) The National Vocational Student 
Loan Insurance Act of 1965 is repealed. 

(2) All assets and liabilities of the voca- 
tional student loan insurance fund estab- 
lished by section 13 of the National Voca- 
tional Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, 
matured or contingent, shall be transferred 
to, and become assets and liabilities of, the 
student loan insurance fund established by 
section 431 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

(i) (1) The amendments and repealers ef- 
fected by this section shall apply to loans 
made on or after the sixtieth day after the 
date of enactment of this Act. In computing 
the maximum amounts which may be bor- 
rowed by a student and the minimum 
amounts of repayment allowable with re- 
spect to sums borrowed by a student, there 
shall be included on or after such sixtieth 
day all loans, whenever made, insured pur- 
suant to the insurance program under which 
the computation is made. 

(2) Clause (iv) (VISTA service) and clause 
(i) as amended by this Act (attendance at 
eligible institution), of section 427(a) (2) (C) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, shall be 
effective with respect to loans made by the 
Commissioner and, with the consent of the 
lender, loans insured by the Commissioner, 
to students for study at vocational schools, 
which are outstanding on the sixtieth day 
after the enactment of this Act, but only 
with respect to periods of service or attend- 
ance occurring on or after such sixtieth day. 

(3) This section shall not apply so as to 
require violation of any commitment for in- 
surance made to an eligible lender, or of any 
line of credit granted to a student, prior to 
the sixtieth day after enactment of this Act, 
under the Higher Education Act of 1965 or 
the National Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Act of 1965, or except with the consent 
of the State or nonprofit private agency con- 
cerned, impair the obligation of any agree- 
ment made pursuant to section 428(b) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 or section 9(b) 
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of the National Vocational Student Loan In- 
surance Act of 1965. The Commissioner of 
Education shall undertake to obtain neces- 
sary modifications of agreements entered into 
by him pursuant to section 428(b)(1) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 or section 9(b) 
of the Nationa] Vocational Student Loan In- 
surance Act of 1965 and in force upon the 
date of enactment of this Act so as to con- 
form the provisions of such agreements to 
the requirements of such section 428(b) (1) 
as amended by this section. If, however, such 
modifications cannot be obtained because a 
party to such an agreement is subject to a 
statute of a State that prevents such party 
from complying with the terms of such modi- 
fication, the Commissioner shall not, before 
the fourth month after the adjournment of 
such State's first regular legislative session 
which adjourns more than sixty days after 
enactment of this Act, exercise his authority 
to terminate, or to refuse to extend, such 
agreement. 

(4) An application for a certificate of in- 
surance or of comprehensive insurance cover- 
age pursuant to section 11 of the National 
Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 
1965 shall be issued or shall be effective on 
or after the sixtieth day after the date of 
enactment of this Act with respect to loans 
made prior to such sixtieth day without re- 
gard to the amendments or repealers of this 
section. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL LOAN INSURANCE 


PROGRAM 


Sec, 431. Subsection (a) of section 424 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 
(1) in the first sentence by inserting after 
“June 30, 1968” the following: “and such 
limitation in the two succeeding fiscal years 
as may be specified in appropriations Acts”; 
and (2) in the second sentence by striking 
out 1972“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1974”. 


PART C—SPEcIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS; GRANT (AS WELL AS CONTRACT) 
AUTHORITY FOR TALENT SEARCH 

NEW PART TO PROVIDE SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DIS- 
ADVANTAGED STUDENTS WHO ATTEND INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION; AND AMEND- 
MENTS TO TALENT SEARCH PROVISIONS 


Sec. 441. (a) Part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
renumbering section 409 as section 410 and 
inserting immediately after section 408 the 
following new section: 

“SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

“Sec, 409. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to or contracts with in- 
stitutions of higher education for the plan- 
ning, development, or carrying out of proj- 
ects or programs of remedial and other 
special services for students with academic 
potential who are enrolled or accepted for 
enrollment at the institution concerned, and 
who, by reason of deprived educational, cul- 
tural, or economic background, are in need 
of such services to assist them to initiate, 
continue, or resume their higher education. 
The Commissioner also is authorized to make 
grants to or enter into contracts with public 
and private nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions, including professional and scholarly 
associations, when such grants or contracts 
will make an especially significant contribu- 
tion to attaining the objectives of this sec- 
tion. 

“(b)(1) Grants or contracts pursuant to 
this section may be made, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Commisioner, after 
consultation with the Advisory Council on 
Financial Aid to Students established under 
part E of this title, determines will carry out 
most effectively the purposes of this sec- 
tion, to pay part or all of the cost of plan- 
ning, developing, or carrying out (includ- 
ing demonstrations) of programs or projects 
approved by him. 

“(2) Any such project or program may 
provide, among other things, for— 
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“(A) counseling, tutorial, or other educa- 
tional services, including special summer 
programs, to remedy such students’ academic 
deficiencies, 

(B) career guidance, placement, or other 
student personnel services to encourage or 
facilitate such students’ entrance, contin- 
uance, or reentrance in higher education 
programs, or 

“(C) identification, encouragement, and 
counseling of any such student with a view 
to their undertaking a program of graduate 
or professional education. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next four fiscal years. Funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section for 
any fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation until the close of the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

d) In addition to the authority for utili- 
zation of other agencies conferred by section 
803(b) of this Act, funds available to the 
Commissioner under this section shall, with 
the approval of the Secretary, be available 
for transfer to any other Federal agency for 
use (in accordance with an interagency agree- 
ment) by such agency (alone or in combi- 
nation with funds of that agency) for pur- 
poses for which such transferred funds oth- 
erwise could be expended by the Commission- 
er under the provisions of this section, and 
the Commissioner similarly is authorized to 
accept and expend funds of any other Federal 
agency for use under this section.” 

(b) Section 408 of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out “, to 
enter into contracts, not to exceed $100,000 
per year, with State and local educational 
agencies and other public or nonprofit. orga- 
nizations and institutions” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: to make grants 
to State or local educational agencies or other 
public or nonprofit private agencies, institu- 
tions, or organizations, or make contracts 
with public or private agencies, institutions, 
or organizations, not to exceed (in the case 
of any contract or grant) $100,000 per year,“: 
and the heading of such section is amended 
by inserting “or GRANTS” after “CONTRACTS”, 

(c) Effective upon the effective date of 
part A of this title, title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is further amended by: 

(1) transferring section 408 and section 
409 as added by this section, so as to follow 
part B of such title, and renumbering such 
sections and references thereto as sections 
441 and 442, respectively, and 

(2) inserting ‘Parr C—Procrams To EN- 
COURAGE FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
TALENT AND OPPORTUNITIES” immediately be- 
fore such transferred sections. 


Part D—AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 461. (a) Section 402(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 18 
amended by striking out “two succeeding 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven succeeding fiscal years”. 

(b) Section 403(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “three succeeding fiscal 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “elght 
succeeding fiscal years”, 


INCREASING MAXIMUM LENGTH OF FELLOWSHIP 
FROM THREE TO FOUR YEARS IN SPECIAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, AND REQUIRING INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFORT TO ENCOURAGE RECIPIENTS TO ENTER 
OR CONTINUE TEACHING 


Sec. 462. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
402 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended by inserting “(1)” after 
“except” in the second sentence thereof, 
and by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of such sentence the fol- 
lowing: “, and (2) that the Commissioner 
may provide by regulation for the granting 
of such fellowships for a period of study not 
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to exceed one academic year (or one calendar 
year in the case of fellowships to which 
clause (1) applies) in addition to the maxi- 
mum period otherwise applicable, under 
special circumstances in which the purposes 
of this title would most effectively be served 
thereby”. 

(b) The Commissioner may in his dis- 
cretion increase, in accordance with the 
amendment made by subsection (a), the 
maximum periods of fellowships awarded 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 

(c) The second sentence of section 403(a) 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end of clause (2) of such sentence and in- 
serting , and” in lieu thereof; and by add- 
ing the following new clause: 

3) that the application contains satis- 
factory assurance that the institution will 
make reasonable continuing efforts to en- 
courage recipients of fellowships under this 
title, enrolled in such p to teach or 
continue to teach in institutions of higher 
education.” 

(d) The amendment made by subsection 
(o) of this section shall be effective with 
respect to fellowships awarded on or after 
June 30, 1968, or on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act, whichever date is 
later. 


REQUIRING STIPENDS TO BE SET IN AN AMOUNT 
CONSISTENT WITH THOSE AWARDED FOR COM- 
PARABLE FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 463. (a) Section 404(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 404. (a) The Commissioner shall 
pay to persons awarded fellowships under 
this title such stipends (including such al- 
lowances for subsistence and other expenses 
for such persons and their dependents) as 
he may determine to be consistent with pre- 
vailing practices under comparable federally 
supported programs.” 

(b) The amount of any stipend payable 
with respect to a fellowship awarded prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act shall 
not, during the period for which such fel- 
lowship was awarded, be less with respect 
to any year of study than the amount that 
would in the absence of the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section be 
payable with respect to such year. 

Part E—Apvisory COUNCIL ON STUDENT AID 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ALL 


FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS: ABSORPTION OF 
ADVISORY COUNCILS ON INSURED LOANS 


Sec. 481. (a) Title IV of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by adding after 
part D the following new part: 

“PART E—Apvisory COUNCIL ON FINANCIAL 
Alp To STUDENTS 

“SEC. 471. (a) There is established in the 
Office of Education an Advisory Council on 
Financial Aid to Students (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Council’), con- 
sisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, and of members appointed by the 
Commissioner without regard to the civil 
service or classification laws. Such appointed 
members shall include leading authorities in 
the field of education, persons representing 
State and private nonprofit loan insurance 
programs, financial and credit institutions, 
and institutions of higher education and oth- 
er eligible institutions as those terms may be 
variously defined in this Act, in the National 
Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 
1965, or in the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

“(b) The Council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner on matters of general policy arising 
in the administration by the Commissioner 
of programs relating to financial assistance 
to students and on evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of these programs. 

e) Members of the Council who are not 
in the regular full-time employ of the United 
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States shall, while attending meetings or 
conferences of the Council or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of the Council, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding the 
rate specified at the time of such service for 
grade GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, including traveltime, and while 
so serving on the business of the Council 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons employed intermit- 
tently in the Government Service. 

“(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
furnish to the Council such technical as- 
sistance, and to make available to it such 
secretarial, clerical, and other assistance and 
such pertinent data available to him, as the 
Council may require to carry out its 
functions,” 

(b) Section 433 of such Act, providing for 
establishment of an Advisory Council on In- 
sured Loans to Students, is repealed. 


TITLE V—EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DE- 
VELOPMENT (AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 
V OF HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965) 

PROVISION OF MEDICAL INSURANCE COVERAGE TO 
TEACHER CORPS MEMBERS NOT OTHERWISE 
COVERED 


Sec. 501. Section 514 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by adding im- 
mediately following subsection (d) thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) The Commissioner is authorized to 
provide medical (including hospitalization) 
insurance for members of the Teacher Corps 
who do not otherwise obtain such insurance 
coverage either under an arrangement made 
pursuant to subsection (d) of this section 
or as an incident of an arrangement between 
the Commissioner and an institution or a 
State or local educational agency pursuant 
to section 513.” 


AUTHORIZING STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES TO 
ADMINISTER DIRECTLY PROGRAMS OF TEACHER 
AND TEACHER AIDE RECRUITMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING 
Sec. 502. (a) Subsection (a) of section 518 

of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 

amended by inserting after “teacher short- 
ages” the following: “, or the efforts of State 
educational agencies,”’. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 520 of such 
Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting after 
“local educational agencies” the following: 
“or of the State educational agency, or both,” 

(2) by striking out paragraphs (3) and 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(3) with respect to so much of the State 
program as is to be carried out by local ed- 
ucational agencies, (A) provides assurance 
that every local educational agency whose 
application for funds under the plan is de- 
nied will be given an opportunity for a fair 
hearing before the State educational agency 
and (B) sets forth the policies and pro- 
cedures to be followed in allocating Federal 
funds to local educational agencies in the 
State, which policies and procedures shall in- 
sure that such funds will be allocated to 
local educational agencies having the most 
urgent need for teachers and teacher aides; 
and 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (5) 
through (10) as paragraphs (4) through 
(9), respectively. 

TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS 

Sec. 503. Section 524(a) of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 is amended by inserting 
in paragraphs (1) and (4) “or postsecondary 
vocational education” after “career in ele- 
mentary and secondary education". 
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TITLE VI—INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIALS 


Part A—EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS FOR 
HIGHER EpUCATION (AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION Act or 1965) 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 601. (a) Subsection (b) of section 601 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended (1) by striking out “and” before 
860,000,000“, and (2) by inserting after 
“June 30, 1968,“ the following: and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the five 
succeeding fiscal years.“. 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 601 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after “the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year,” the following: “and such 
sums as may be necessary for the next five 
fiscal years,“. 

(c) Section 601 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out subsection (d). 


ELIMINATION OF SUBJECT LIMITATIONS; EXTEN- 
SION OF ASSISTANCE TO GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
Sec. 602. (a) Subsection (a) of section 601 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “in selected subject 
areas”. 
(b) (1) Clause (A) of paragraph (2) of the 
second sentence of section 603 is amended by 
striking out “other than” before “supplies 
consumed in use” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “except (i) athletic or recreational” 
equipment; and (ii)“; and such clause is 
further amended by striking out “in science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, history, 
geography, government, English, other hu- 
manities, the arts, or education at the under- 
graduate level“. 

(2) Subclause (i) of clause (B) of such 
paragraph (2) is amended by striking out “in 
such fields”. 

(c) The caption of title VI ot such Act is 
amended by striking out “UNDERGRADUATE”. 

(d) There is added at the end of part A 
of title VI of such Act the following: 


“CONSULTATION 


“Sec. 610. So as to promote the coordina- 
tion of Federal programs providing assistance 
in the purchase of laboratory or other special 
equipment for education in the natural or 
physical sciences at the graduate level, the 
Commissioner shall consult with the National 
Science Foundation in developing general 
policy, under this title, in respect thereof.” 


Part B—EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(AMENDMENTS TO TrrLe III or NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION Act OF 1958) 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 621. Section 301 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “and” before “$110,000,000” and 
by inserting after “June 30, 1968,” the fol- 
lowing: “and such sums as may be necessary 
for the next five fiscal years,”. 

ELIMINATION OF SUBJECT LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 622. (a)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 303 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended (A) 
by striking out “in science, mathematics, 
history, civics, geography, economics, indus- 
trial arts, modern foreign languages, English, 
or reading“; (B) by inserting before sup- 
plies consumed in use” the following: (I) 
athletic or recreational equipment, and (ii)”, 
and (C) by striking out “and such equip- 
ment may, if there exists a critical need 
therefor in the judgment of local school au- 
thorities, be used when available and suit- 
able in providing education in other subject 
matter,”. 

(2) Paragraph (5) of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “in the fields of 
science, mathematics, history, civics, geog- 
raphy, economics, industrial arts, modern 
foreign languages, English, and reading“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “in the subject- 
matter areas for which equipment and mate- 
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rials acquired under the State plan are 
used“; 


(3) The heading of title III of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
to read: “FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION IN ACA- 
DEMIC SUBJECTS”. 

(4) There is added at the end of title III 
of such Act the following: 


“LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER THIS TITLE 


“Sec. 306. No grant or loan may be made 
under this title for equipment or materials 
to be used for sectarian instruction or reli- 
gious worship.” 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall be applicable with respect to appropri- 
ations for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1968. 


PROVISION FOR WITHIN-STATE EQUALIZATION IN 
STATE-IMPOSED REQUIREMENTS FOR FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION OF PROJECT APPLICANTS 


Sec, 623. Subsection (a) of section 303 of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
is further amended by striking out the peri- 
od at the end of paragraph (5) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and"; and by inserting at 
the end of such subsection the following new 
paragraph: 

“(6) sets forth any requirements imposed 
upon applicants for financial participation 
in projects assisted under this title, includ- 
ing any provision for taking into account, 
in such requirements, the resources avall- 
able to any applicant for such participation 
relative to the resources for participation 
available to all other applicants.”. 


PAYMENT OF STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
OUT OF PROJECT FUNDS IN LIEU OF SEPARATE 
FUNDING 
Sec. 624. Effective with respect to fiscal 

years beginning after June 30, 1969, title III 

of such Act is further amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
section 303 (as amended by section 622 of 
this Act) is further amended by striking out 
“and” before “(B)” and by inserting the fol- 
lowing before the semicolon at the end 
thereof: “, and (C) administration of the 
State plan, except that the amount used for 
administration of the State plan for any year 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 3 per 
centum of the amount paid to the State 
under this title for that year, or $50,000, 
whichever is greater”. 

(b) (1) Paragraph (5) of such section 303 
(a), the second sentence of section 301, sub- 
section (b) of section 302, and subsection 
(b) of section 304 are repealed. 

(2) Section 302 is amended by striking out 
“the first sentence of” in subsection (a) (1); 
striking out “or (b)“ in the first sentence of 
subsection (c); striking out “subsections (a) 
and (b)” in the same sentence of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
section (a)“; striking out “or (b)“ in the 
second sentence of such subsection; and re- 
designating such subsection (c) as subsec- 
tion (b), and references elsewhere to such 
subsection (c) are redesignated accordingly. 

(3) Subsection (a) of section 304, and ref- 
erences thereto, are redesignated as section 
304; and there is deleted from section 304 the 
obsolete phrase “as provided in paragraph 
(4) of section 302(a) of this title“. 

(4) Section 304 is further amended (A) by 
striking out “for projects for acquisition of 
equipment and minor remodeling referred to 
in paragraph (1) of section 303(a) which are 
carried out“, and (B) by inserting the fol- 
lowing after “except that“: “(1) such pay- 
ments with respect to expenditures for ad- 
ministration of the State plan shall not ex- 
ceed the limitation established by paragraph 
(1) (C) of section 303, and (2)”. 

(5) Paragraph (6) of section 303(a), as 
added by section 623 of this Act, is redesig- 
nated as paragraph (5). 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS: AUTHORIZING LESS THAN 
MAXIMUM SET-ASIDE FOR LOANS; REPEALING 
LOAN ALLOTMENT FORMULA; AND AUTHOR- 


IZING LOANS TO AMERICAN-SPONSORED 
SCHOOLS SERVING AMERICAN CHILDREN 
ABROAD 


Sec. 625. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 302 
(a) of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended by inserting "not in excess 
of” before “12 per centum”, 

(b)(1) Section 805 of such Act of 1958 
is amended (1) by striking out subsection 
(a) (including the section designation pre- 
ceding it), (2) by striking out so much of 
subsection (b) (including the subsection 
designation) as precedes clause (1) of the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 305, From the sums reserved for each 
fiscal year for the purposes of this section 
under the provisions of section 302 (a), the 
Commissioner is authorized to make loans to 
private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools in any State, and to private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools outside of 
the United States that the Commissioner 
determines to be founded or sponsored by 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the Commissioner shall give priority to those 
schools outside the United States serving 
primarily children of such citizens. Any such 
loan shall be made only for the purposes for 
which payments to State educational agen- 
cies are authorized under the first sentence 
of section 301, and—“. 

(2) Clause (3) of such second sentence is 
amended by striking out “the current 
average yield on all outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the current average mar- 
ket yield on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States with redemption 
periods to maturity comparable to the aver- 
age maturities of such loans”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1968. 


TITLE VII—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND 
TESTING (AMENDMENTS TO PART A OF 
TITLE V OF NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION ACT OF 1958) 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 701. (a) Section 501 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “and” before “$30,000,000” and 
by inserting after “two succeeding fiscal 
years,” the following: “and such sums as 
may be necessary for the next five fiscal 
years,”. 

(b)(1) Subsection (a) of section 504 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “eight 
succeeding fiscal years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “thirteen succeeding fiscal years“. 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “nine succeeding 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fourteen succeeding fiscal years“. 


TITLE VIII—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI OF NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 
1958) 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 

Src. 801. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 601 of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 are each amended by strik- 
ing out “1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1973”. 

(b) Section 603 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “and” before “$18,000,000” and 
by inserting after “1968,” the following: “and 
such sums as may be necessary for the next 
five fiscal years”. 

TITLE IX—NETWORKES FOR KNOWLEDGE 


SHARING OF EDUCATIONAL AND RELATED RE- 
SOURCES AMONG COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Sec. 901. The Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended by redesignating title VIEI as 
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title IX, and sections 801 through 804 (and 
references thereto however styled in such Act, 
or any other Act, including such references 
heretofore made in this Act) as sections 901 
through 904, respectively. The Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is further amended by in- 
serting after title VII the following new title: 


“TITLE VIII—NETWORKS FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 
“SHARING EDUCATIONAL AND RELATED RESOURCES 

“Sec. 801. (a) To the end of stimulating 
colleges and universities to share to an 
optimal extent, through cooperative arrange- 
ments, their technical and other educational 
and administrative facilities and resources 
while maintaining their respective institu- 
tional identities, and in order to test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness and efficlency 
of a variety of such arrangements, preferably 
on a multi-institutional basis where appro- 
priate and feasible, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make project grants for all or 
part of the cost of planning, developing, or 
carrying out such arrangements. Such grants 
may be made to public or nonprofit private 
colleges or universities, or when in the Com- 
missioner’s judgment it will more effectively 
promote the purposes of this title, to other 
established public or nonprofit private agen- 
cles or organizations, including professional 
organizations or academic societies. 

“(b) Projects for the planning, develop- 
ment, or carrying out of such arrangements 
assisted under this title may, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (c), include— 

“(1) the collection and sharing (A) of 
modern curricular materials, and (B) of in- 
formation on promising developments in cur- 

culums; 

“(2) the development of effective systems 
of processing and maintaining financial and 
student records; 

“(3)(A) joint use of facilities such as 
classrooms, libraries, or laboratories, includ- 
ing joint use of necessary books, materials, 
and equipment; or (B) affording access to 
specialized library collections through prep- 
aration of interinstitutional catalogs and 
through development of systems and prep- 
aration of suitable media for electronic or 
other rapid transmission of materials; 

“(4) establishment and joint operation of 
closed-circuit television or equivalent trans- 
mission facilities; 

“(5) establishment and joint operation of 
electronic computer networks and programs 
therefor, to be available to participating 
institutions for such purposes as financial 
and student records, student course work, or 
transmission of library materials; 

“(6) exchange of faculty on a part-time 
or full-time basis, and other arrangements 
for strengthening the academic programs 
of participating institutions; and 

“(7) such other projects as in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner will promote the 

of this title. 

“(c) (1) Grants pursuant to clause (B) of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (b) may not be 
used to pay the costs of electronic transmis- 
sion terminals. 

“(2) In the case of a project for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a computer net- 
work, grants may not include— 

“(A) the cost of operating administrative 
terminals or student terminals at participat- 
ing institutions; or 

“(B) the cost, or any participating insti- 
tution’s pro rata share of the cost, of using 
the central computer facilities of the net- 
work, except (i) such costs of systems de- 
velopment and programing of computers and 
transmission costs as are necessary to make 
the network operational, (1) the administra- 
tive and program support costs of the central 
facilities of the network, and 

(iii) the line-access costs incurred by 
participating institutions. 

“Sec. 802. There are authorized to be ap- 
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propriated, for grants under section 801, 
$8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and such sums as may be necessary for 
the next four fiscal years.” 


TITLE 


Sec. 902. This title may be cited at the 
“Networks for Knowledge Act of 1968”, 


TITLE X—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VIII 
(GENERAL PROVISIONS) OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 AND TO TITLE 
í (GENERAL PROVISIONS) AND TITLE 
X (MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS) OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 
1958 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
GRADUATE EDUCATION; ABOLITION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE 


Sec, 1001. (a) The Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is amended by adding after the sec- 
tion redesignated by section 901 of this Act as 
section 904 the following new section: 
“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON GRADUATE EDUCATION 

“Sec. 905. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office of Education an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Graduate Education (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Council’), con- 
sisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, of one representative each from 
the Office of Science and Technology in the 
Executive Office of the President, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, 
and of members appointed by the Commis- 
sioner without regard to the civil service or 
classification laws. Such appointed members 
shall be selected from among leading au- 
thorities in the field of education. 

“(b) The Council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner on matters of general policy arising in 
the administration by the Commissioner of 
programs relating to graduate education. 

“(c) Member of the Council who are not 
in the regular full-time employ of the United 
States shall, while attending meetings or 
conferences of the Council or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of the Council, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding the rate 
specified at the time of such service for grade 
GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, including traveltime, and while 50 
serving on the business of the Council away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons employed intermit- 
tently in the Government service. 

“(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
furnish to the Council such technical assist- 
ance, and to make available to it such secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other assistance and such 
pertinent data available to him, as the Coun- 
cil may require to carry out its functions.” 

(b) (1) Section 203 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 is repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 202(c) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The Commissioner shall not approve 
any application for a grant under this title 
until he has obtained the advice and recom- 
mendations of a panel of specialists who are 
not employees of the Federal Government 
and who are competent to evaluate such 
applications.” 

(c) This section shall become effective on 
July 1, 1968. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 1002. The Higher Education Act of 
1965 is further amended by adding after sec- 
tion 905 (as added by this title) the follow- 
ing new section: 


“DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


“Sec, 906. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out more effectively the provisions of this 
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Act, the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, and other Acts administered by him in 
the field of higher education (including 
those administered by him by delegation), 
the Commissioner— 

(1) shall prepare and disseminate to in- 
stitutions of higher education, State agencies 
concerned with higher education, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions (A) re- 
ports on programs and projects assisted un- 
der such Acts and other programs and proj- 
ects of a similar nature, and (B) catalogs, 
reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, analyses of 
research and experimentation, and such 
other materials as are generally useful for 
such purpose; 

“(2) may upon request provide advice, 
counsel, technical assistance, and demonstra- 
tions to institutions and agencies referred 
to in paragraph (1) undertaking to initiate 
or expand programs or projects under such 
Acts in order to enhance the quality, in- 
crease the depth, or broaden the scope of 
such programs or projects, and shall inform 
such institutions and agencies of the avail- 
ability of assistance pursuant to this para- 
graph; and 

“(3) shall from time to time prepare and 
disseminate to institutions and agencies re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) reports setting 
forth developments in the utilization and 
adaptation of projects carried out pursuant 
to such Acts; 

(4) may enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, groups, or 
individuals to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section.” 


CONFORMING DEFINITION OF INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965 TO OTHER DEFINITIONS USED IN THE 
ACT AND NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 
1958 


Sec. 1003. (a) Paragraph (a) of the section 
redesignated by section 901 of this Act as 
section 901 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting after “if not 
so accredited,” in clause 5 the following: 
„(A) is an institution with respect to which 
the Commissioner has determined that there 
is satisfactory assurance, considering the re- 
sources available to the institution, the pe- 
riod of time, if any, during which it has 
operated, the effort it is making to meet ac- 
creditation standards, and the purpose for 
which this determination is being made, 
that the institution will meet the accredi- 
tation standards of such an agency or asso- 
ciation within a reasonable time, or (B)”. 

(b) The second sentence of such paragraph 
(a) is amended by striking out “Such term 
also includes any business school or technical 
institution” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Such term also includes any schoo] which 
provides not less than a one-year program 
of training to prepare students for gainful 
employment in a recognized occupation 
and”. 

INSERTION OF DEFINITION OF “COMBINATION OF 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION” IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 1004. The section redesignated by sec- 
tion 901 of this Act as section 901 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following: 

“(j) The term ‘combination of institutions 
of higher education’ means a group of in- 
stitutions of higher education that have en- 
tered into a cooperative arrangement for the 
purpose of carrying out a common objective, 
or a public or private nonprofit agency, orga- 
nization, or institution designated or 
created by a group of institutions of higher 
education for the purpose of carrying cut a 
common objective on their behalf.” 
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PROVISION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 FOR THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS, FOR SCHOOLS OF DEPARTMENT 
OF INTERIOR FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, AND FOR 
OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS OF DEPART- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 1005. (a) Section 1008 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ALLOTMENTS TO TERRITORIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 

“Sec. 1008. The amounts reserved by the 
Commissioner under sections 302 and 502 
shall be allotted among— 

“(A) Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands accord- 
ing to their respective needs for the type of 
asssitance furnished under the part or title 
in which the section appears, and 

„B) () the Secretary of the Interior ac- 
cording to the need for such assistance in or- 
der to effectuate the purposes of such part or 
title in schools operated for Indian children 
by the Department of the Interior, and (ii) 
the Secretary of Defense to the 
need for such assistance in order to effectuate 
the purposes of such part or title in the over- 
seas dependents schools of the Department of 
Defense, The terms upon which payments for 
such purpose shall be made to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Defense 
shall be determined pursuant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
carry out the purposes of such part or title.” 

(b) Sections 302 (a) (1), 302 (b), and 502(a) 
of such Act are amended by striking out 2 
per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “3 
per centum”. 

(c) Section 103(a) as previously amended 
by this Act is further amended (1) by strik- 
ing out or“ each time it appears before the 
Virgin Islands“, (2) by inserting after “the 
Virgin Islands,” as it first appears “and, for 
the purposes of titles III and V, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands,” and (3) 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof “or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands”. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1968. 


PROVISIONS FOR ADEQUATE LEADTIME AND FOR 
PLANNING AND EVALUATION IN HIGHER EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1006. The Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by adding after section 906 the fol- 
lowing new sections: 


“PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 907. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, for each fiscal year for which 
appropriations are otherwise authorized un- 
der any other provisions of this Act, or any 
provision of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 or the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963, such sums as may be neces- 
sary, to be available to the Secretary, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by him, 
for expenses, including grants, loans, con- 
tracts, or other payments, for (1) planning 
for the succeeding year program or projects 
for which such appropriations are authorized 
under such Acts, and (2) evaluation of pro- 
grams or projects so authorized. 

“ADVANCE FUNDING 

“Sec. 908, To the end of affording the re- 
sponsible State, local, and Federal officers 
concerned adequate notice of available Fed- 
eral financial assistance for education, ap- 
priations for grants, loans, contracts, or 
other payments under any Act referred to in 
section 907 are authorized to be included in 
the appropriation Act for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which they are 
available for obligation. In order to effect 
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a transition to this method of timing appro- 
priation action, the preceding sentence shall 
apply notwithstanding that its initial appli- 
cation under any such Act will result in the 
enactment in the same year (whether in the 
same appropriation Act or otherwise) of two 
separate appropriations, one for the then 
current fiscal year and one for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 
“EVALUATION REPORTS AND CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 


“Sec. 909. (a) No later than March 31 of 
each calendar year, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the respective committees of the Con- 
gress having legislative jurisdiction over any 
Act referred to in section 907 and to the 
respective Committees on Appropriations a 
report evaluating the results and effective- 
ness of programs and projects assisted there- 
under during the preceding fiscal year, to- 
gether with his recommendations (including 
any legislative recommendations) relating 
thereto. 

“(b) In the case of any such program, 
the report submitted in the penultimate 
fiscal year for which appropriations are then 
authorized to be made for such program 
shall include a comprehensive and detailed 
review and evaluation of such program (as 
up to date as the due date permits) for its 
entire past life, based to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable on objective measurements, 
together with the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions as to proposed legislative action. 


“CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF EXPIRING APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 910. Unless the Congress, in the 
regular session in which a comprehensive 
evaluation report required by section 909 
(b) is submitted to Congress, has passed or 
formally rejected legislation extending the 
authorization for appropriations then speci- 
fied for any title, part, or section of law to 
which such evaluation relates, such authori- 
zation is hereby automatically extended for 
one fiscal year beyond, and at the level spe- 
cified for, the terminal year of such authori- 
zation, 


“AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS ON ACADEMIC 
OR SCHOOL YEAR BASIS 


“Sec. 911. Appropriations for any fiscal 
year for grants, loans, contracts, or other 
payments to educational agencies or insti- 
tutions under any Act referred to in section 
907, may, in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary, be made available for ex- 
penditure by the agency or institution con- 
cerned on the basis of an academic or school 
year differing from such fiscal year.” 


TITLE XI—AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 
EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 1101. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 101 of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 is amended by striking out “dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
each of the seven succeeding fiscal years.“. 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 101 of such 
Act is amended by striking out so much of 
the first sentence thereof as follows “June 
30, 1968,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$936,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the next five fiscal years.” 

(3) Subsection (b) of section 105 of such 
Act is amended (A) by striking out “two 
succeeding fiscal years” in the first sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “seven 
succeeding fiscal years”, and (B) by strik- 
ing out the last sentence of such subsection. 

(b) Section 201 of such Act is amended 
in the first sentence thereof (1) by strik- 
ing out “, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and each of the seven suc- 
ceeding fiscal years,” (2) by striking out 
“and” before “the sum of 6120, 000, 000“ 
and (3) by striking out so much of such 
sentence as follows “June 30, 1968, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year” and inserting in 
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lieu thereof “, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next five fiscal years“. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 303 of such 
Act is amended (1) in the first sentence 
thereof by striking out “, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and each of the 
seven succeeding fiscal years,” and (2) in 
the second sentence thereof (A) by striking 
out “and” before “the sum of 8400, 000,000“, 
and (B) by striking out so much of such 
sentence as follows “June 30, 1968, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next five fiscal years.” 


ADJUSTMENT OF INTEREST RATES ON LOANS 


Sec, 1102. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
308 of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 is amended to read as follows: 

„b) A loan pursuant to this title shall be 
secured in such manner, and shall be re- 
paid within such period not exceeding fifty 
years, as may be determined by the Com- 
missioner; and shall bear interest at a per 
annum rate that is not less than (1) a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States with re- 
demption periods to maturity comparable 
to the average maturities of such loans, ad- 
justed to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, less (2) not to exceed a rate of 
1 per centum per annum as determined by 
the Commissioner.” 

(b) This section shall apply to all loans 
approved, or for which a commitment is 
made, on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


EXTENDING AUTHORIZATION FOR HIGHER EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
IN MAJOR DISASTER AREAS 


Sec. 1103. Subsection (a) of section 408 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, as added by section 7 of the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1966, is amended by striking 
out “July 1, 1967,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1. 1972,”. 


TITLE XII—EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


TITLE 


Src. 1201. This title may be cited as the 
“Education for the Public Service Act”. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 1202. It is the purpose of this title to 
establish a program of grants and fellowships 
to improve the education of students attend- 
ing institutions of higher education in prep- 
aration for entrance into the service of State, 
local, or Federal governments, and to attract 
such students to the public service. 


Part A—GRANTS AND Contracts To 
STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE EDUCATION FOR 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


PROJECT GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


Sec. 1203. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized to 
make grants to or contracts with institutions 
of higher education, or combinations of such 
institutions, to assist them in planning, de- 
veloping, strengthening, improving, or carry- 
ing out programs or projects (a) for the 
preparation of graduate or professional stu- 
dents to enter the public service or (b) for 
research into, or development or demonstra- 
tion of, improved methods of education for 
the public service, Such grants or contracts 
may include payment of all or part of the 
cost of programs or projects such as— 

(1) planning for the development or ex- 
pansion of graduate or professional programs 
to prepare students to enter the public 
service; 

(2) training and retraining of faculty 
members; 

(3) strengthening the public service as- 
pects of courses or curriculums leading to a 
graduate or professional degree; 
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(4) establishment, expansion, or operation 
of centers for study at the graduate or pro- 
fessional level (but not including payment 
for construction or acquisition of buildings) ; 

(5) conduct of short-term or regular ses- 
sion institutes for advanced study by persons 
engaged in, or preparing to engage in the 
preparation of students to enter the public 
service; 

(6) carrying out innovative and experi- 
mental programs of cooperative education 
involving alternate periods of full-time or 
part-time academic study at the institution 
and periods of full-time or part-time public 
service; and 

(7) research into, and development of, 

methods of training students or faculty, in- 
cluding the preparation of teaching materials 
and the planning of curriculum, 
The Secretary may also make grants to other 
public or private nonprofit agencies and or- 
ganizations, including professional and 
scholarly associations, or contracts with pub- 
lic or private agencies or organizations, to 
carry out the purposes of this section when 
such grants or contracts will make an espe- 
cially significant contribution to attaining 
the objectives of this section, 


APPLICATION FOR GRANT OR CONTRACT; ALLOCA- 
TION OF GRANTS OR CONTRACTS 


Sec. 1204. (a) A grant or contract author- 
ized by this part may be made only upon 
application to the Secretary at such time or 
times and containing such information as he 
may prescribe, except that no such applica- 
tion shall be approved unless it— 

(1) sets forth programs, activities, re- 
search, or development for which a grant is 
authorized under this part, and describes the 
relation thereof to any program set forth by 
the applicant in an application, if any, sub- 
mitted pursuant to part B; 

(2) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this section; and 

(3) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may require to carry out his 
functions under this section, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Secretary may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

(b) The Secretary shall allocate grants or 
contracts under this part in such manner 
as will most nearly provide an equitable dis- 
tribution of the grants or contracts through- 
out the United States among institutions of 
higher education which show promise of be- 
ing able to use funds effectively for the pur- 
poses of this part, except that to the extent 
he deems proper in the national interest the 
Secretary may give preference to programs 
designed to meet an urgent national need. 

(c)(1) Payments under this section may 
be used, in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary, and subject to the terms and 
conditions set forth in an application ap- 
proved under subsection (a), to pay part of 
the compensation of students employed in 
public service, other than public service as 
an employee in any branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as part of a pro- 
gram for which a grant has been approved 
pursuant to this section. 

(2) Departments and agencies of the 
United States are encouraged, to the extent 
consistent with efficient administration, to 
enter into arrangements with institutions of 
higher education for the full-time, part-time, 
or temporary employment, whether in the 
competitive or excepted service, of students 
enrolled in programs set forth in applications 
approved under subsection (a). 

Part B—PUBLIC SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS 
AWARD OF PUBLIC SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS 
Sec. 1211. The Secretary is authorized to 

award fellowships in accordance with the 
provisions of this part for graduate or pro- 
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fessional study for persons who plan to pur- 
sue a career in public service. Such fellow- 
ships shall be avy.erded for such periods as 
the Secretary may determine but not to ex- 
ceed three academic years. 


ALLOCATION OF FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 1212. The Secretary shall allocate fel- 
lowships under this title among institutions 
of higher education with programs approved 
under the provisions of this part for the use 
of individuals accepted into such programs, 
in such manner and according to such plan 
as will most nearly— 

(1) provide an equitable distribution of 
such fellowships throughout the United 
States, except that to the extent he deems 
proper in the national interest the Secre- 
tary may give preference to programs de- 
signed to meet an urgent national need; and 

(2) attract recent college graduates to pur- 
sue a career in public service. 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1213. The Secretary shall approve a 
graduate or professional program of an in- 
stitution of higher education only upon ap- 
plication by the institution and only upon 
his findings 

(1) that such program has as a principal 
or significant objective the education of per- 
sons for the public service, or the education 
of persons in a profession or vocation for 
whose practitioners there is a significant and 
continuing need in the public service as de- 
termined by the Secretary after such con- 
sultation with other agencies as may be 
appropriate; 

(2) that such program is in effect and of 
high quality, or is readily put into effect and 
may reasonably be expected to be of high 
quality; 

(3) that the application describes the re- 
lation of such program to any program, ac- 
tivity, research, or development set forth 
by the applicant in an application, if any, 
submitted pursuant to part A; and 

(4) that the application contains satis- 
factory assurance that (A) the institution 
will recommend to the Secretary, for the 
award of fellowships under this part, for 
study in such program, only persons of su- 
perior promise who have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the institution a serious in- 
tent to enter the public service upon com- 
pleting the program, and (B) the institution 
will make reasonable continuing efforts to 
encourage recipients of fellowships under 
this title, enrolled in such program, to enter 
the public service upon completing the pro- 
gram. 

STIPENDS 

Sec. 1214. (a) The Secretary shall pay to 
persons awarded fellowships under this part 
such stipends (including such allowances for 
subsistence and other expenses for such per- 
sons and their dependents) as he may deter- 
mine to be consistent with prevailing prac- 
tices under comparable federally supported 
programs 


(b) The Secretary shall (in addition to the 
stipends paid to persons under subsection 
(a)) pay to the institution of higher educa- 
tion at which such person is pursuing his 
course of study such amount as the Com- 
missioner may determine to be consistent 
with prevailing practices under comparable 
federally supported programs. 

FELLOWSHIP CONDITIONS 


Sec. 1215. A person awarded a fellowship 
under the provisions of this part shall con- 
tinue to receive the payments provided in 
this part only during such periods as the 
Secretary finds that he is maintaining satis- 
factory proficiency and devoting full time to 
study or research in the field in which such 
fellowship was awarded in an institution of 
higher education, and is not engaging in 
gainful employment other than employment 
approved by the Secretary by or pursuant to 
regulation. 
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Part C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 1221. As used in this title 

(a) The term State“ means a State, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution in 
any State exclusive of an institution of any 
agency of the United States, which (1) ad- 
mits as regular students only persons having 
a certificate of graduation from a school pro- 
viding secondary education, or the recog- 
nized equivalent of such certificate, (2) is 
legally authorized within such State to pro- 
vide a program of education beyond second- 
ary education, (3) provides an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor’s de- 
gree or provide not less than a two-year pro- 
gram which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, (4) is a public or other 
nonprofit institution, and (5) is accredited 
by a nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association approved by the Secretary for 
this purpose. For purposes of this subsection, 
the Secretary shall publish a list of nation- 
ally accrediting agencies or asso- 
ciations which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training of- 
fered. 

(c) The term “public service” means serv- 
ice as an officer or employee in the branch of 
State, local, or Federal Government. 

(d) The term “academic year” means an 
academic year or its equivalent, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(e) The term “nonprofit” as applied to 
an institution, agency, or organization, means 
an institution, agency, or organization owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 1222. In administering this title, the 
Secretary shall give primary emphasis to the 
assistance of programs and activities not 
otherwise assisted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, or by other 
agencies of the Federal Government, so as 
to promote most effectively the title’s 
objectives. 

METHOD OF PAYMENT 


Sec. 1223. Payments under this title may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments 
or underpayments. 


LIMITATION 


Sec. 1224. No grant, contract, or fellow- 
ship shall be awarded under this title to, 
or for study at, a school or department of 
divinity. For the purposes of this section, 
the term “school or department of divinity” 
means an institution or department or 
branch of an institution whose program is 
specifically for the education of students to 
prepare them to become ministers of religion 
or to enter upon some other religious voca- 
tion or to prepare them to teach theological 
subjects. 

UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 

Sec, 1225. In administering the provisions 
of this title, the Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public or nonprofit agency or in- 
stitution, on a reimbursable basis or other- 
wise in accordance with agreements between 
the Secretary and the head thereof. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 

Sec. 1226. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, Officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, 
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supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution, or 
the selection of library resources by an edu- 
cational institution, or over the content of 
any material developed or published under 
any program assisted pursuant to this title. 


AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1227. The Secretary may without re- 
gard to the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint a committee to advise him on 
matters of general policy arising in the ad- 
ministration of this title. Members of the 
Committee, who are not in the regular full- 
time employ of the United States shall, 
while attending meetings or conferences of 
the Committee or otherwise engaged in the 
business of the Committee, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding the rate speci- 
fied at the time of such service for grade 
GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, including traveltime, and while so 
serving on the business of the Committee 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5708 of title 
5, United States Code, for persons employed 
intermittently in the Government service. 


REPORT 


Sec. 1228. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to the Congress, a report of 
activities of his Department under this title, 
including recommendations for needed re- 
visions in the provisions thereof. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1229. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and such sums as may 
be necessary for each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years, to carry out the purposes of this 
title. Funds appropriated for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1969, shall be available for 
obligation pursuant to the provisions of this 
title during that year and the succeeding 
fiscal year. 


The section-by-section analysis of 
Senate bill 3098 is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 3098, 
THE “HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1968” 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 (COMMUNITY 
SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS) 


Section 101. Extension of Grant Program 


This section would extend the community 
service and continuing education program an 
additional 5 years, through fiscal year 1973, 
and would authorize the appropriation of 
such sums as may be necessary for such ex- 
tended period. 

Section 102. Extension of 75 Percent Federal 
Share Through Fiscal Year 1969 


Subsection (a) of this section would 
amend section 106(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, to provide that the Federal 
share of costs of State plans under this pro- 
gram, scheduled under present law to drop 
to 50 percent after fiscal year 1967, will con- 
tinue at 75 percent for fiscal years 1968 and 
1969, and will drop to 50 percent thereafter. 

Subsection (b) provides that the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) shall be effec- 
tive with respect to grants awarded after the 
enactment of this act. 


Section 103. Authorization of Experimental 
or Pilot Projects 

Subsection (a) would insert a new section 
107 in title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, to authorize the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to use not to exceed 10 percent of the 
sums appropriated for each fiscal year under 
title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
to make grants to or contracts with institu- 
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tions of higher education for experimental 
or pilot projects in the fields of community 
service or continuing education, with em- 
phasis on innovative approaches and on the 
promotion of comprehensiveness and coor- 
dination in these flelds. The Commissioner 
would also be authorized to make grants to 
other public or private nonprofit agencies or 
organizations, or contracts with public or pri- 
vate organizations, including grants to or 
contracts with professional or scholarly as- 
sociations when an especially significant con- 
tribution will thereby be made toward at- 
taining these objectives, (In order to permit 
insertion of the new section 107, former sec- 
tion 107 and the remaining sections of title I 
of the act would be renumbered accord- 
ingly.) 

Subsection (b) would make conforming 
changes in section 103 (the allotment sec- 
tion) of the act to accommodate the new 
section 107. 

Subsection (c) provides that the amend- 
ments made by this section shall be effec- 
tive with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1968, except so 
much of any such appropriation as has been 
allotted prior to such amendment. 


TITLE II-—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE H OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Part A—College library resources 


Section 201. Extension of Program 
This section would extend the college li- 
brary resources program for an additional 5 
years through fiscal year 1973, and would au- 
thorize the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for such extended period. 


Section 202. Revision of Maintenance-of- 
Effort Requirement for Special Purpose 
Grants 
This section would modify the 

maintenance-of-effort requirement for spe- 

cial purpose grants set out in section 204(b) 

of the Higher Education Act of 1965 so as 

to make such requirement consistent with 
the maintenance-of-effort requirements for 
basic and supplemental ts set out in 
section 202(a) and (b) of the Higher Edu- 

cation Act of 1965, as amended by section 9 

of Public Law 89-752. As amended, section 

204(b) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

would require that an applicant (or appli- 

cants jointly in the case of a combination 
of institutions) provide satisfactory assur- 
ance that it would expend during the fiscal 
year for which the grant was requested (from 
non-Federal funds) for all library purposes 

(exclusive of construction) an amount not 

less than the average annual amount it ex- 

pended for such purposes during the 2-year 
period ending June 30, 1965, or during the 

2 fiscal years preceding the fiscal year for 

which the grant is requested, whichever is 

less. This amendment would be effective with 
respect to applications for grants payable on 
or after the date of enactment of this bill. 


Part B—Library training and research, and 
library school program development 
Section 221. Extension of Program 

This section would extend the library 
training and research program for an addi- 
tional 5 years through fiscal year 1973, and 
would authorize the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary for such extended 
period. 

Section 222. Authorizing Planning and Devel- 
opment Grants for Library Schools 

This section would amend section 224(a) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to au- 
thorize the Commissioner to make grants to 
institutions of higher education and other 
public or private agencies institutions, and 
organizations, for the planning or develop- 
ment of programs for the opening of library 
or information science schools, or of pro- 
grams intended to lead to the accreditation 
of such existing schools. This is in addition 
to the authority the Commissioner has under 
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the Higher Education Act of 1965 to make 
grants or contracts for research and demon- 
stration projects relating to the improvement 
of libraries or the improvement of training 
in librarianship and the dissemination of 
information derived therefrom. These 
amendments would be effective with respect 
to grants payable from appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1968. 


Section 223. Clarifying Authority of Institu- 
tion To Use Training Institutes 


This section would amend section 223(a) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 so as to 
clarify the fact that short-term or regular- 
session institutes are among the courses of 
training or study for which grants made un- 
der this section may be used. 


Part C—Strengthening college and research 
library resources through Library of Con- 
gress 

Section 231. Extension of Program 


This section would extend for 2 fiscal 
years; that is, fiscal years 1969 and 1970, 
section 231 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 which authorizes appropriations to the 
Commissioner of Education to enable him to 
transfer funds to the Librarian of Congress 
for specified purposes, For these 2 years, the 
appropriation of such sums as may be neces- 
sary would be authorized. 


Section 232. Clarifying Authority To Purchase 
Copies; Increasing Authority To Prepare 
Catalog and Bibliographic Materials; Au- 
thorizing Librarian To Act as Acquisitions 
Agent 
This section would further amend section 

231 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 by: 
(1) making it clear that the purpose of 

clause (1) of the section will be met through 
acquisition, by the Librarian of Congress so 
far as possible, of “copies of” all library ma- 
terials currently published throughout the 
world which are of value to scholarship; 

(2) authorizing the Librarian of Congress 
to compile and distribute catalog and general 
bibliographic information about library ma- 
terials forming a part of the collection of the 
Library whether or not such materials were 
recently acquired under the authority of 
section 231; and 

(3) adding authority to enable the Li- 
brarian of Congress to pay administrative 
costs of cooperative arrangements for acquir- 
ing library materials published outside of 
the United States, its territories, and posses- 
sions, and not readily obtainable outside of 
the country of origin, for institutions of 
higher education, combinations thereof, or 
other public or private nonprofit research 
libraries. The administrative cost would not 
include amounts paid to the vendor repre- 
senting the purchase price of materials ac- 
quired. 

TITLE II—STRENGTHENING DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 
Section 301. Extension of program 

This section would amend paragraph (1) 
of section 301(b) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 to extend the program for 5 fiscal 
years, through the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1973, and would authorize to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
such extended period. 


Section 302. Grants to strengthen graduate 
education 

This section would add at the end of the 
present provisions of title III of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 a new “Part B—Im- 
provement of Graduate Programs,” and make 
necessary conforming changes. 

Section 321 of the new part B states that 
its purpose is to strengthen and improve the 
quality of doctoral programs of graduate 
schools and to increase the number of such 
programs. 

New section 322 would authorize to be 
appropriated, for the fiscal year 1969 and the 
next 4 years, such sums as may be necessary 
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to enable the Commissioner to make grants 
to institutions of higher education having 
programs leading to a degree of doctor of 
philosophy or its equivalent, to pay all or 
part of the cost of projects or activities to 
(1) strengthen graduate faculties by increas- 
ing their size or number of disciplines repre- 
sented therein, or by improving their aca- 
demic or professional qualifications; (2) ex- 
pand or improve existing graduate programs 
or establish new ones; (3) acquire equipment 
or curricular, research, or other materials 
needed for such programs; (4) develop or 
carry out cooperative arrangements among 
graduate schools in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the new part; or (5) strengthen 
graduate school administration. A grant for 
equipment, books, or other materials of any 
kind could not exceed 50 percent of their cost 
less any part of such cost paid from other 
Federal financial assistance. No grant could 
be used for sectarian instruction or religious 
worship, or primarily in connection with any 
part of the program of an institution (or 
department or branch thereof) whose pro- 
gram is to train students for the ministry 
or another religious vocation or to teach 
theological subjects. 

Section 323 of the new part would direct 
the Commissioner to consider, when awarding 
grants, and insofar as practicable and con- 
sistent with the p of this part, an 
adequate regional distribution of good qual- 
ity graduate schools, 

Section 324 of the new part would direct 
the Commissioner to consult with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
in developing the general policies that would 
govern this program, for the purpose of pro- 
moting coordination of this and any other 
relevant Federal programs. 

Section 325 of the new part would permit 
the Commissioner to transfer funds under 
this part to other Federal agencies for use for 
purposes authorized in this part and to ac- 
cept funds from them for like purposes. 


Section 303. Increase in cost-of-education 
allowance 
This section would amend section 525(b) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 
section 404(b) of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, so that the Federal pay- 
ment authorized to be made to an institu- 
tion of higher education at which the recip- 
ient of a Federal fellowship is pursuing his 
course of study would not be fixed, as under 
present law, at a specific dollar figure 
($2,500) but would be such amount as the 
oner may determine to be consist- 
ent with prevailing practices under compar- 
able federally supported programs. 
TITLE IV—STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
Part A—Consolidation of educational oppor- 


tunity grant, national defense student 
loan, and work-study programs 


Section 401. Short Title 
Title IV of the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 would be cited as the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Act of 1968. 


Section 402. Consolidated program 


Effective with respect to appropriations for 
fiscal year 1970 and thereafter, subsection 
(a) of this section would consolidate in part 
A of title V of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 the educational opportunity grant, na- 
tional defense student loan, and work-study 
programs now contained in part A of title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965, title 
II of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, and part C of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, respectively. The 
consolidation would be effected in 11 sections 
as follows: 

Section 400, Statement of purpose; short 
title, would declare the national interest in 
providing educational opportunities beyond 
secondary school, and the purpose of title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (to 
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be cited as the Educational Opportunity Act) 

to provide substantial assistance to students 

in order that none be denied a higher educa- 
tion because of inability to meet its basic 
costs. 

Part A—Educational opportunity grants, na- 
tional defense student loans, and work- 
study programs 
Section 401, statement of purpose, would 

declare the purpose of part A to establish 

programs of educational opportunity grants, 
national defense student loans, and work- 
study. This section consolidates statements 
of purpose contained in the present section 

401, section 201 of the National Defense Ed- 

ucation Act of 1958, and section 141 of the 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, without 

substantial change. 

Section 402, appropriations authorized, 
would establish, for the fiscal years 1970 
through 1974, a single authorization for ap- 
propriations available for national defense 
student loans and work-study assistance, and 
a second separate authorization for educa- 
tional opportunity grant appropriations. Ap- 
propriations would be available until the 
close of the fiscal year succeeding the fiscal 
year for which appropriated. The section 
would consolidate into two the existing three 
separate authorizations for the EOG, NDSL, 
and work-study programs. 

Section 403, allotment of funds to institu- 
tions of higher education, is intended to per- 
mit the Commissioner to allot appropriated 
funds on the basis of institutional requests, 
as modified by regional review panels. Sub- 
section (a) would therefore provide only 
that allotments be made in accordance with 
equitable criteria designed to carry out the 
purposes of the consolidated program. How- 
ever, no more than 124% percent of appro- 
priated funds could be allotted to institu- 
tions in any one State for any fiscal year. 

Subsection (b) would require the Commis- 
sioner to specify the proportion of each in- 
stitutional allotment for any fiscal year to 
be reserved for each of the three student 
assistance programs in which the institution 
may participate. Institutions would be au- 
thorized in their discretion to transfer up to 
20 percent of funds thus reserved for any 
such program to any other such program, and 
in excess of 20 percent with the Commis- 
sioner’s approval. 

Subsection (c) would permit reallotment 
of unused funds. 

The section would replace the varying State 
allotment formulas currently applicable to 
the three student assistance programs. 

Section 404, educational opportunity 
grants, in conjunction with section 407, would 
substantially reenact the present EOG pro- 
gram, modified, however (a) to raise the 
maximum grant amount from $800 to $1,000; 
(b) to repeal the requirement that an EOG 
may not exceed other assistance (exclusive 
of work-study assistamce) provided to the 
student; (c) to repeal the $200 additional 
grant to students in the upper half of their 
class; (d) to repeal the current mandatory 
minimum $200 grant amount, but authorize 
(not require) the Commissioner to prescribe 
a minimum grant amount; (e) to extend the 
duration of an EOG from 4 to 5 years for 
students (1) who are pursuing 5-year courses 
of study leading to a first degree, or (2) who 
will be unable to complete a course of study 
in 4 years because of an institutional require- 
ment that they enroll in noncredit remedial 
courses; and (f) to provide a payment for 
administrative expenses described in the ex- 
planation of section 409, infra. 

Section 405, national defense student loans, 
in conjunction with section 407, would sub- 
stantially reenact the present title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, mod- 
ified, however (a) to raise the maximum 
undergraduate loan from $1,000 to $1,500 per 
academic year, and the maximum aggregate 
of loans to undergraduates from $5,000 to 
$6,000, and to graduate or professional 
students from $10,000 to $11,000; (b) to alter 
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the formula for the allowance of administra- 
tive expenses by omitting the provision now 
contained in section 204(3)(C) of National 
Defense Education Act (one-half of actual 
cost up to 1 percent of aggregate outstanding 
loans, for each fiscal year) and substituting 
the administrative expense payment described 
in section 409, infra; (c) to provide for loan 
cancellation at the rate of 10 percent for each 
academic year (or its equivalent) of service 
as a full-time teacher in a program of special 
(including preschool) education or training 
designed to combat disadvantage, poverty, or 
unemployment which is conducted by an 
elementary or secondary school or an institu- 
tion of higher education or by another public 
or nonprofit agency, institution, or organiza- 
tion; and (d) to omit the preference given, 
in the making of loans, to students with a 
superior academic background. 

As a consequence of its transfer to the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, the student 
loan program would no longer be subject to 
section 1001 of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 which prohibits expenditures 
under the National Defense Education Act to 
persons who have not subscribed to an oath 
of allegiance to the United States, and which 
also makes it a felony for a member of a 
Communist organization, which is registered 
or required to register under the Subversive 
Activities Control Act, to apply for or use 
payments or loans under that act. The 
Higher Education Act of 1965 has no com- 
parable provisions for work-study, insured 
loans, and educational opportunity grants. 

Section 406, work-study programs, in con- 
junction with section 407, would sub- 
stantially reenact as part of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 the work-study program 
now contained in part C of title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The pro- 
gram would be modified, however (a) to fix 
the Federal share of work-study assistance at 
90 percent for the duration of the program, 
in lieu of the present provision of 85 percent 
for fiscal 1968, 80 percent for fiscal 1969, and 
75 percent thereafter; (b) to permit the 
Commissioner to issue regulations under 
which students who are attending classes 
during vacation periods or comparable periods 
of additional or nonregular enrollment (as 
respects the particular student) may be em- 
ployed under the program up to 40 hours a 
week; (c) to limit the existing rule providing 
that the average hours of employment of a 
student under a work-study program shall 
not exceed an average of 15 hours per week 
over a semester, so as to prohibit work-study 
employment in excess of 40 hours in any 
week irrespective of whether such employ- 
ment would otherwise comply with the 15- 
hour-per-week average; (d) to authorize the 
Commissioner to make work-study grants to 
proprietary institutions otherwise meeting 
the current definition of “institution of 
higher education” to conduct work-study 
programs, whereby students at such institu- 
tions would perform work in the public in- 
terest for public or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations under the limitations now govern- 
ing such work when performed by students in 
work-study programs who attend public or 
private nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation; and (e) to substitute for the present 
administrative expense provision (sec. 144(b) 
of EOA authorizing reimbursement for ad- 
ministrative expenses up to 5 percent of 
Federal payments for off-campus work) the 
provision described in the explanation of sec- 
tion 409, infra. 

Section 407, agreements with institutions, 
would require institutions of higher educa- 
tion that desire to obtain funds for any or 
all of the three assistance programs to enter 
into an agreement with the Commissioner. 
This provision would replace the present sec- 
tion 407 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (conditions of agreement to participate 
in EOG program), section 204 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (conditions 
of agreement to participate in NDSL pro- 
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gram), and section 144 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 (conditions of agree- 
ment to participate in work-study program). 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (a), requiring 
institutional efforts to identify qualified 
youths of exceptional financial need, is sub- 
stantially the language of the present para- 
graph (3) of section 407(a) of the HEA. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (a), providing 
for the establishment of student loan funds 
and their use, and payments by the Commis- 
sioner to reimburse the institution for losses 
from teacher loan cancellations, is substan- 
tially the language of paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of section 204, and section 208 of 
NDEA, except where modified as described in 
the explanation of section 405, supra, and 
except for the addition (subpar. (C)) of lan- 
guage authorizing the institution to with- 
draw from a student loan fund such amounts 
as it may reallocate pursuant to section 403 
(b), described, supra. 

Paragraph (4) of subsection (a) would 
provide for the conduct of work-study pro- 
grams in which the Federal share of student 
compensation shall not exceed 90 percent. 
The language authorizing institutional 
matching in kind and regardless of source is 
substantially that of section 145 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Paragraph (5) would provide that an in- 
stitution shall award an EOG only to a stu- 
dent who is of exceptional financial need, 
shall give preference in the selection of stu- 
dents for employment under a work-study 
program to students from low-income fam- 
ilies, and shall extend assistance under any 
of the three programs only to a student who 
is in need of such assistance in order to pur- 
sue a course of study at the institution. 
These are the requirements of existing law 
except that the described test of need (appli- 
cable in the present NDSL and W-S pro- 
grams) would be extended to apply to EOGs 
in lieu of the present section 404 (b) (4) of 
HEA that requires that the student be finan- 
cially unable to study at the institution 
but for the EOG. In addition, as noted in the 
description of section 405, supra, the NDSL 
preference for academically superior students 
would be omitted. 

Paragraph (6) consolidates existing pro- 
visions of law relative to full-time and half- 
time attendance of students eligible for as- 
sistance under the three programs. 

Paragraph (7) reflects existing provisions 
of law intended to make assistance under 
each program reasonably available to all 
eligible students. 

Paragraph (8) represents a change in in- 
stitutional maintenance-of-effort require- 
ments. The new provision would require the 
institution to expend for student assistance 
from non-Federal sources, in any year for 
which it receives an allotment under the new 
part A, an amount equal to its average of 
such expenditures for the 3 fiscal years pre- 
ceding the fiscal year in which the allotment 
was applied for. In specified situations of in- 
stitutional hardship, the Commissioner is 
authorized to set a lower maintenance-of- 
effort level. 

Subsection (b) of section 407 makes clear 
that an institution may participate in all 
three programs, in any two programs, or in 
only one program, at its option, An election 
in this regard may be amended subsequently. 

Subsection (c) of section 407 empowers 
the Commissioner to agree to modifications 
of agreements entered into under the sec- 
tion, consistent with the requirements of 
the section and other provisions of the con- 
solidated programs. 

Section 408, Loans to institutions, would 
substantially reenact the present section 207 
of the NDEA, broadened, however, to permit 
an institution to borrow from the Commis- 
sioner in order to meet the 10-percent 
matching requirement of the work-study 
program. The proposed subsection (d) 
(modification of agreements or loans) is 
adapted from section 209(a) of the NDEA. 
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Section 409, Expenses of administration, 
would provide, in subsection (a), for an 
annual payment to a participating institu- 
tion, in lieu of reimbursement for actual 
administrative expenses, of 3 percent of the 
institution’s annual expenditure of its allot- 
ment plus related non-Federal matching. 
Payments could not exceed $125,000 in any 
fiscal year. 

Subsection (b) would permit a section 407 
agreement to include provisions authorizing 
the institution to use a portion of its work- 
study allocations to cover its administrative 
expenses (in addition to the in-lieu payment 
of subsection (a)) in developing or carrying 
out a pr to demonstrate or explore the 
feasibility or value of methods of cooperative 
education involving alternate periods of full- 
time academic study at the institution and 
periods of full-time public or private employ- 
ment. 

Section 410, Definitions, would include pro- 
prietary institutions in the definition of in- 
stitution of higher education for purposes of 
the work-study program in order that they 
may participate as described in the explana- 
tion of section 406, supra, and would include 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in 
the definition of State in order to make an 
institution of higher education that might be 
established in the territory eligible to partici- 
pate in the consolidated programs. The re- 
mainder of the section restates present law. 

Subsection (b) of section 402 of the bill 
would provide for the transition from the 
present separate EOG, NDSL, and W-S pro- 
grams. EOG’s awarded prior to the consolida- 
tion would be continued under the terms of 
the consolidation. Student loan funds estab- 
lished under title II, NDEA, would be pre- 
served for use under the consolidation, but 
subject to the new administrative expense 
provisions. Teaching service would qualify 
for the expanded loan forgiveness described 
supra if performed after June 30, 1969, re- 
gardless of when the loan was made. Effective 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending on or after June 30, 1970, the present 
separate EOG, NDSL, and W-S programs 
would be repealed. 

Section 403. One-Year Extension of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant, National De- 
fense Student Loan, and Work-Study Pro- 


grams 
Each of the above-captioned programs 
would be extended through the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, without change. 
Part B—Amendments to student loan 
insurance programs 


Section 421. Authorizing deferment of re- 
payment of State or privately insured 
loan during attendance of student bor- 
rower at eligible institution or during 
military, Peace Corps, or VISTA service; 
and authorizing Federal payment of all 
interest accruing during any such attend- 
ance or service 
Subsection (a) of this section would 

amend section 428 of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 by adding a new subsection 
directing the Commissioner to encourage 
the inclusion, in State loan programs and 
State or nonprofit private loan insurance 
programs, of provisions authorizing or re- 
quiring that installments of principal need 
not be paid during any period during which 
the borrower is a full-time student in an 
eligible institution, or for periods of not 
to exceed 3 years while the borrower is a 
member of the Armed Forces, a full-time 
volunteer in the Peace Corps, or a volunteer 
in VISTA. In the case of any State or non- 
profit private student loan insurance pro- 
gram containing such a provision, any such 
period would be excluded in determining 
the maximum period of the loan (15 years 
from the date of execution of the note) or 
the maximum period of repayment (10 years 
from payment of the first installment). 
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Subsection (b) of this section would 
amend section 427(a)(2)(C)(i) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which pro- 
vides that installments of principal need 
not be paid on a federally insured loan dur- 
ing any period during which the borrower 
is a full-time student in an institution of 
higher education, so as to extend this de- 
ferment to students attending any eligible 
institution. The term “eligible institution,” 
as amended by section 430(a) of the bill, 
would refer both to institutions of higher 
education and to those vocational schools 
now meeting the definition of eligible insti- 
tution contained in section 17(a) of the 
National Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965, which would be merged into the 
higher education loan insurance program by 
section 430 of the bill. 

Subsection (b) would also make a tech- 
nical adjustment of the deferment accorded 
by section 427 (a) (2) (iv) to VISTA volun- 
teers so as to reflect the enactment of the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967. No substantive change would be 
effected. 

Subsection (c) would amend section 428 
(a) (2) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
to increase the interest payment made by the 
Commissioner from 3 percent per annum to 
the total amount of interest which accrues 
on the loan during any period during which 
payment of principal is deferred because the 
borrower is attending an eligible institution 
or is a member of the Armed Forces, or a 
volunteer in the Peace Corps or VISTA. 

Subsection (d), essentially a transitional 
provision, deals with the effect of the sec- 
tion upon loans insured pursuant to the loan 
insurance provisions of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 that are outstanding upon the 
60th day after enactment of the bill. In 
such cases, where the borrower attends an 
eligible institution, or performs up to 3 years 
of military, Peace Corps, or VISTA service on 
or after such 60th day, the subsection would 
(1) authorize deferral of repayment of any 
such loan from a State loan program, or in- 
sured under a State or private nonprofit pro- 
gram, during such attendance or service; (2) 
provide for the Commissioner to pay interest 
on any such outstanding loan (whether made 
under a State loan program, or insured under 
a State, Federal, or private nonprofit pro- 
gram) during any such attendance or service. 
The provision respecting deferment of prin- 
cipal payments on loans insured by the Com- 
missioner would be effective with respect to 
loans outstanding upon the date of the bill’s 
enactment, in regard to periods of attendance 
occurring on or after such date or after 
June 30, 1968, whichever is later. This latter 
provision is also made effective at such time 
to loans “made by the Commissioner” so as 
to anticipate the merger by section 430 of 
the bill of the National Vocational Student 
Loan Insurance Act of 1965, which in section 
10 (to become section 433 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965) establishes a standby pro- 
gram of direct loans to vocational students. 


Section 422. Coordination between non-Fed- 
eral and Federal programs with respect to 
maximum amounts of individual loans in- 
sured, issuance of installment obligations, 
and minimum amounts of repayments in- 
stallments on such loans 
The amendments to be made by this sec- 

tion are designed to accomplish the general 

objective stated in the caption by establish- 
ing a maximum amount that may be loaned 
to any one student under a State or private 
nonprofit insured loan program, raising the 
maximum amount of loans insured by the 
Commissioner so as to equal the amount in- 
surable under State or private nonprofit pro- 
grams, requiring installment obligations to 
issue on loans insured under a State or 
private nonprofit insured loan program re- 
gardless of loan size (as is now required in 
the case of federally insured loans), and 
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making the minimum annual repayment of 
insured loans the same in the non-Federal 
programs as is currently in effect in the Fed- 
eral programs. 

Subsection (a). Annual maximum of $1,500, 
aggregate maximum of 87,500. Paragraph 
(1) of this subsection would amend section 
428(b)(1)(A) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 to provide that the maximum amount 
of loans to any one student outstanding at 
any one time that may be insured by State 
and private nonprofit loan insurance agencies 
is $7,500. The amendment also clarifies the 
application of the loan ceilings per student 
to loans made pursuant to a line of credit. 

Paragraph (2) of this subsection would 
amend section 425 (a) (1) of such act to in 
effect provide that the maximum amount of 
loans to undergraduate (as well as graduate 
or professional) students that may be insured 
by the Commissioner in an academic year or 
its equivalent would be $1,500 rather than 
$1,000, and that the aggregate amount of 
loans that may be outstanding at any one 
time for such students would be $7,500 rather 
than $5,000, thus eliminating the existing 
distinction in this respect between the two 
categories of students. 

Subsection (b). Issuance of installment ob- 
ligations.—This subsection would amend sec- 
tion 428(b)(1)(D) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 so as to require the issuance of 
installment obligations on loans insured un- 
der a State or private nonprofit insured loan 
program regardless of the size of such loan. 
At present, installment obligations are re- 
quired with respect only to the aggregate of 
such loans to any student in excess of $2,000. 
The change would conform the installment 
requirement applicable to nonfederally in- 
sured loans under the program to the install- 
ment requirement now applicable to federally 
insured loans. 

Subsection (c). Minimum annual repay- 
ments.—This subsection would amend sec- 
tion 428 (b) (1) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 by adding a new subparagraph which 
would provide that the State or private non- 
profit guarantee agency must require the 
borrower to repay the total of his loans in- 
sured under the program of a given insurer 
at a rate of not less than $360 per year. 

Subsection (d) would provide that the 
amendments of this section would be effec- 
tive with respect to loans made on or after 
the 60th day after enactment of the bill, ex- 
cept that pre-existing loans would be taken 
into account, on or after such 60th day, in 
computing the maximum allowable loans, 
and the minimum repayments. 


Section 423. Federal Guarantee of Student. 
Loans Insured by States or Nonprofit Pri- 
vate Institutions or Organizations, and 
Federal Advance to Reserve Funds of Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Programs of Such 
States, Institutions, or Organizations. 
Subsection (a). Federal guarantee of stu- 

dent loans insured by State or nonprofit pri- 

vate institutions or organizations.—This sub- 
section would amend section 428 of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965, and related sections, 
so as to authorize the Commissioner to enter 
into a guarantee agreement with any State 
or nonprofit private insurer under the pro- 
gram to guarantee on behalf of the United 
States 80 percent of each student loan in- 
sured by such insurer. No guarantee premium 
would be charged. The gurantee would also. 
extend to insured loans outstanding upon 
enactment of this subsection, but only with 
respect to defaults occurring on or after the 
effective date of the guarantee agreements 
with the insurers of such loans. Losses under 
the guarantee would be made payable from 

the student loan insurance fund (sec. 431, 

HEA). 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the Federal 
guarantee is to multiply by a factor of 5 the 
dollar value of loans that insurers would be 
permitted to insure under State law, the 
guarantee would be available only to those 
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insurers in States that permit a Federal guar- 
antee to serve in lieu of reserve funds. 

Subsection (b). Federal advances to re- 
serve funds of student loan insurance pro- 
grams of States or nonprofit private institu- 
tions or organizations.—The present $17% 
million authorization for advances to State 
and nonprofit private student loan insur- 
ance programs would be increased by an 
additional $1214 million. This latter sum 
would become available in fiscal year 1969, 
would remain available until expended, and 
would be advanced to a State or nonprofit 
private program only to the extent that the 
advance would be equally matched by un- 
encumbered amounts in the program’s own 
reserve funds (exclusive of amounts previ- 
ously received from the Federal Government 
as an advance under the loan insurance 
program). In this regard, it might be noted 
that reserve funds that are released by vir- 
tue of the Federal guaranty described in the 
explanation of subsection (a), supra, would 
thereby become available for matching Fed- 
eral advances, 

From appropriations pursuant to the above 
authorization, the Commissioner would be 
required to reserve 15 percent to advance 
to insurers conducting programs that insure 
loans without regard to the residence or 
domicile of student borrowers, and in which 
there are participating lending institutions 
of more than one Staate. This 15 percent 
would be advanced without regard to the 
State allotment formula governing the re- 

advances from the appropriation. 

It is intended that the additional Federal 
advance funds to be made available by the 
amendments of subsection (b) be employed 
so as to effect an optimal increase in the 
number of insured loans. For this reason, 
it is contemplated that such funds would 
be advanced solely to insurers that have 
entered into a guaranty agreement with the 
Commissioner, as described in the explana- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section of the 
bill, supra. 


Section 424, Extension of Authority for Pay- 
ments to Reduce Student Interest Cost 

Paragraph (4) of section 428(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 would be 
amended to extend for 5 years the authority 
of the Commissioner to make payments to 
reduce student interest costs. The authority 
of the Commissioner to insure student loans 
would be extended for 2 years by section 
431 of the bill, described infra. 


Section 425. Technical Amendments 


Subsection (a) of this section would 
amend the caption of section 427 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 so as to make 
it immediately apparent that the section 
relates only to student loans insured by the 
Commissioner. No substantive change would 
be effected. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the Com- 
missioner to delegate to any public or non- 
profit private agency or institution, inci- 
dent to his utilization of its services, certain 
of his functions related to the issuance of 
insurance certificates, determinations and 
actions required upon the default, death, or 
disability of a student under the Federal 
loan insurance program, and the exercise of 
various legal powers and responsibilities (ex- 
clusive of the issuance of regulations and 
the bringing of suit in the name of the 
United States). 

Subsection (c)(1) would make clear that 
students in institutions abroad that were 
made eligible under the reduced-interest 
loan insurance program by the International 
Education Act of 1966 are required to be 
nationals of the United States. 

Subsection (c)(2) would make pension 
funds eligible lenders if approved by the 
Commissioner for this purpose. 

Section 426. Fees Payable to Eligible Lenders 


This section would amend various sections 
of the loan insurance provisions so as to re- 
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quire the Commissioner to pay to each eli- 
gible lender certain fees, to be set on an 
appropriate basis by the Secretary, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) An application fee of not to exceed 
$35 for the processing of each application 
for a student loan (but not more than one 
with respect to any one student per academic 
year) that is approved by the lender; and 

(b) A consolidation or other conversion 
fee not to exceed a total of $35, to cover ad- 
ministrative cost incurred by the lender in 
connection with arranging the repayment 
schedule for a student’s total insured in- 
debtedness (including any incidental con- 
solidation of notes, etc.) at the end of the 
student’s study program when the repay- 
ment obligation begins. 

The fees would be paid regardless of the 
adjusted family income of the student bor- 
rower. 

These amendments would be effective ret- 
roactively with respect to any insured loan 
made on or after June 1, 1967. 


Section 427. Accrual of Federal Interest 
Payment 


This section would amend subparagraph 
(A) of section 428 (a) (2) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 so that each eligible lender 
entitled to have the Federal Government 
pay it interest on behalf of student borrow- 
ers could elect to have the Federal Govern- 
ment retain and accumulate the Federal in- 
terest payments on student loans, and to 
pay over such accumulation (with interest at 
a rate determined by the Treasury in the 
light of the average yield of U.S. obligations 
of 5-year maturity) when the final payment 
of principal falls due. 

The amendment would be effective on the 
60th day following the date of the bill’s 
enactment, and would apply to all loans 
then outstanding. 


Section 428. Increase of Maximum Federal 
Insurance Premium 


Subsection (c) of section 429 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 would be amended to 
increase from one-fourth of 1 percent to 
one-half of 1 percent the maximum premium 
that may be charged by the Commissioner 
for Federal loan insurance. 


Section 429. Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations authorized to invest in loans for 
vocational education 


The Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 would 
be amended to permit Federal savings and 
loan associations to invest in loans for voca- 
tional education. These associations are now 
empowered to invest in loans for education 
at colleges or universities. 


Section 430. Merger of National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965 with 
low-interest insured loan program of 
Higher Education Act of 1965 
This section would variously amend the 

Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Na- 
tional Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965 so as to merge the vocational 
insured loan program into the higher educa- 
tion insured loan program. The principal 
substantive effect of the merger would be to 
make vocational students eligible for the 
more generous insured loans now available 
only to students pursuing postsecondary 
education. Authorization for direct Federal 
loans to vocational students and the eligibil- 
ity of students in proprietary institutions, 
now contained in the Vocational Loan In- 
surance Act, would be retained for such 
students. 

There would be eliminated the restriction 
upon student loans of Federal credit unions 
to 10 percent of their assets. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
now included only under the vocational loan 
insurance program, would be included for 
all purposes in the merged program. 

The merger would be effective with respect 
to loans made on or after the 60th day after 
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the date of the bill’s enactment. However, in 
applying requirements setting the maximum 
amounts that may be borrowed and the mini- 
mum repayment installments, all insured 
loans would be considered, whenever made. 

Inasmuch as vocational students would, by 
virtue of the merger, become eligible for 
deferment of repayment of principal during 
periods of attendance at any eligible institu- 
tion (see the explanation of sec. 421, supra), 
or for up to 3 years of VISTA service, sub- 
section (i)(2) provides that the provisions 
of the Higher Education Act conferring such 
eligibility shall apply to loans made by the 
Commissioner and, with the consent of the 
lender, loans insured by the Commissioner, 
to vocational students, which are outstand- 
ing on the 60th day after the bill’s enact- 
ment, but only with respect to periods of 
attendance or service occurring on or after 
such 60th day. 


Section 431. Extension of Federal Loan 
Insurance Program 
The Federal loan insurance program would 
be extended for 2 fiscal years, through fiscal 
1970. 


Part C—Special services jor disadvantaged 
students 


Section 441. Special Services for Disadvan- 
taged Students 


This section of the bill would insert in 
title IV of the Higher Education Act a new 
section entitled “Special Services for Disad- 
vantaged Students.” That new section would, 
pending the becoming effective of the con- 
solidated student assistance program pro- 
posed by section 402 of the bill, be tempo- 
rarily inserted in part A of title IV of the 
act as section 409 (the present sec. 409 being 
redesignated as sec. 410), and would, simul- 
taneously with the becoming effective of that 
program, be transferred to become (together 
with the present talent search section, sec. 
408) a new “Part C: to Encourage 
Full Utilization of Educational Talent and 
Opportunities” consisting of those two sec- 
tions, redesignated as sections 441 and 442, 

The new section would authorize appro- 
priations of $15 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and such sums as may 
be necessary for the next 4 years, to finance 
& program of remedial or other special serv- 
ices for students with academic potential 
who are enrolled or accepted for enrollment 
at an institution of higher education, and 
who, by reason of deprived educational, cul- 
tural, or economic background, are in need 
of such services to assist them to initiate, 
continue, or resume their higher education. 
The Commissioner would be authorized to 
make project grants to, or contracts with, in- 
stitutions of higher education—or other pub- 
Uc. or nonprofit private agencies and orga- 
nizations when a grant to, or contract with, 
such an agency or organization can make an 
especially significant contribution to the 
objectives of this section—to pay part or all 
of the cost of planning, developing, or carry- 
ing out programs or projects for such sery- 
ices, such as programs or projects to remedy 
such students’ academic deficiencies 
(through counseling, tutorial, or other edu- 
cational services, including special summer 
programs), or to encourage or assist such 
students, through career guidance, place- 
ment, or other student personnel services to 
enter, continue, or resume higher education, 
or to identify, encourage, and counsel such 
students with a view to their undertaking 
graduate or professional training. 

In the development of terms and condi- 
tions applicable to grants or contracts under 
this program, the Commissioner would con- 
sult with the Advisory Council on Financial 
Aid to Students established by section 481 
of the bill. 

The Commissioner would be authorized to 
transfer funds under this section to other 
Federal agencies for use by them for pur- 
poses authorized by this section and to ac- 
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cept funds from other agencies for like pur- 

poses. 

TITLE V—EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1965) 


Section 501. Provisions of Medical Insurance 
Coverage to Teacher Corps Members Not 
Otherwise Covered 
This section would add at the end of sec- 

tion 514 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
a new subsection (e), under which the Com- 
missioner would be authorized to cover the 
cost of medical (including hospitalization) 
insurance for members of the Teacher Corps 
who do not otherwise obtain such insurance 
under the Teacher Corps program. The Com- 
missioner now is authorized to pay such 
costs directly under subsection (d) for mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps who have been 
employed by, and intend to return to, a 
local educational agency or institution of 
higher education which has such an insur- 
ance program. Also, under section 513(a), in- 
surance coverage Is one of the costs the Com- 
missioner may pay when, pursuant to an 
arrangement made under that section, mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps are trained at in- 
stitutions of higher education or local edu- 
cational agencies, if such institution or 
agency provides insurance coverage for its 
students or teachers generally. The provision 
added by the bill would authorize the Com- 
missioner to provide medical insurance cov- 
erage for Teacher Corps members who were 
not employed by, and during their service 
in the Teacher Corps are neither trained at 
nor assigned to, an institution or agency 
that provides such benefits, 


Section 502. Authorizing State Educational 
Agencies To Administer Directly Programs 
of Teacher and Teacher Aide Recruitment 
and Training 


This section would amend sections 518 and 
520 of subpart 2 of title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965—inserted in that title 
by Public Law 90-35—so that a State educa- 
tional agency administering a State plan 
under that subpart could use all or part of 
the State’s allotment for carrying out direct- 
ly a program of attracting and qualifying 
teachers and teacher aides under that sub- 
part. Under present law the State agency 
must allocate such funds among local edu- 
cational agencies for use by the latter for 
such programs. 

Section 503. Technical Corrections 

This section would make technical con- 
forming amendments to section 524(a) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, by chang- 
ing the term “career in elementary or sec- 
ondary education” to read “career in elemen- 
tary or secondary education or postsecondary 
vocational education.” This change was in- 
advertently omitted from Public Law 90-35 
which extended the teacher fellowship pro- 
gram to include graduate education, for, 
among other things, vocational education 
personnel at the postsecondary level. 

TITLE VI—INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND 

MATERIALS 

Part A—Equipment and materials for higher 
education (amendments to higher educa- 
tion act of 1965) 

Section 601. Extension of Programs 

This section would extend the programs 
under part A of title VI of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 for 5 years through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and would 
authorize for these purposes appropriations 
of such sums as may be necessary after the 
fiscal year 1968. 

Section 602. Elimination of subject limita- 
tions; extension of assistance to graduate 
instruction 
Subsection (a) of this section would 

amend part A of title VI of the Higher Edu- 

cation Act of 1965 so as to provide that 
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eligible projects may include laboratory and 
other special equipment (except athletic or 
recreational equipment) suitable for use in 
providing education in all subject matter 
areas, and would eliminate the limitation 
to the undergraduate level. 

Subsection (b) would add to title VI a new 
section 610, under which the Commissioner 
would be required to consult with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in developing gen- 
eral policy under this title with respect to 
Federal assistance for the purchase of labora- 
tory or other special equipment for graduate 
education in the natural or physical sciences. 


Part B—Equipment and material for elemen- 
tary and secondary education (amend- 
ments to title III of National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958) 

Section 621. Extension of program 
Section 621 would extend from fiscal year 

1968 through fiscal year 1973 the authoriza- 

tion for appropriations for equipment under 

title III of the National Defense Education 

Act of 1958, and would authorize the appro- 

priation of such sums as may be necessary for 

such extended period. 


Section 622. Elimination of subject limita- 
tions, and merger of section 12 of National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities Act in 
title III of National Defense Education Act 


Effective July 1, 1968, section 622(a) would 
eliminate the subject-matter limitations 
from title III of the NDEA and would thus 
permit the acquisition under title III of the 
NDEA of laboratory and other special equip- 
ment (other than athletic and recreational 
equipment), and minor remodeling, suitable 
for providing education, without restriction 
to education in specified subject-matter 
areas. (It would also allow appropriations 
under that title for supervisory or related 
services to be used in those subject-matter 
areas for which equipment and materials are 
acquired under the State plan, so long as the 
special provision relating to supervisory serv- 
ices remains in effect.) It would, concomi- 
tantly, add a new section 306 to that title pro- 
hibiting the use of grants or loans under that 
title for equipment or materials to be used 
for sectarian instruction or religious worship. 

Section 622(b) of the bill would make all 
amendments in section 622 applicable be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1969. 


Section 623. Provision for within-State equal- 
ization in State-imposed requirements for 
financial participation of projects ap- 
plicants 
Section 623 would amend section 303(a) 

of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 by adding a new requirement to State 
plans under title III of that act so set forth 
any requirements imposed under the State 
plan on applicants for financial participation 
in projects ussisted under title III, includ- 
ing any requirement to take into account the 
relative resources available to such ap- 
plicants. 


Section 624. Payment of State administrative 
expenses out of project funds in lieu of 
separate funding 
Section 624 would amend sections 301, 302, 

303 (a), and 304 of the National Defense Edu- 

cation Act of 1958 to eliminate the separate 

authorization for appropriations for the ad- 
ministration of State plans and for super- 
visory services, and to authorize appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of equipment and 
minor remodeling to be used for adminis- 
trative expenses (on the same 50-50 match- 
ing basis as expenditures for equipment). 

However, Federal payments with respect to 

expenditures for administration of the State 

plan could not exceed 3 percent of the total 
payments made to the State under title ITI, 


For proposed repeal of the special pro- 
visions for supervisory services, effective with 
the fiscal year 1970, see sec. 624 of the bill. 
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or $50,000 if greater. These amendments 
would be effective with respect to fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1969. 


Section 625. Private schools: Authorizing less 
than maximum set-aside for loans; repeal- 
ing loan allotment formula; and authoriz- 
ing loans to American-sponsored schools 
serving American children abroad 


Section 625 would, effective beginning with 
fiscal 1969, amend sections 302 and 205 of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
to authorize the Commissioner of Education 
to reserve for loans to nonprofit private 
schools up to 12 percent, rather than require 
a reservation of a flat 12 percent, of the ap- 
propriations for title III of that act. It 
would eliminate the requirement for allot- 
ting those reserved amounts among the sev- 
eral States according to formula. It would 
also make eligible for loans schools outside 
the United States which the Commissioner 
of Education determines to be founded or 
sponsored by citizens of the United States, 
but in making any such loans, the Commis- 
sioner would be required to give priority to 
schools serving primarily children of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Section 625 of the bill would further 
amend section 305 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 to provide that the 
interest rate on such loans shall be based on 
the current average market yield on com- 
parable outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States, rather than on all out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States. 


TITLE VII—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 
(ADMENDMENTS TO PART A OF TITLE V OF NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1968) 


Section 701. Extension of Program 


Section 701 would extend for 5 years—i.e., 
the fiscal years 1969 through 1973—the pro- 
gram under title V-A of the NDEA of 1958, 
and would authorize appropriations of such 
ee may be necessary for the extended 


TITLE VIII—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT (AMEND- 
MENTS TO TITLE VI OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1968) 

Section 801. Extension of Program 


This section would extend for 5 years, un- 
til the close of the fiscal year 1973, the au- 
thority of the Secretary under section 601 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to arrange with institutions of higher 
education for the establishment and opera- 
tion of language and area centers and to pay 
stipends to individuals undergoing advanced 
training in modern foreign languages, as well 
as the research authority in this field under 
section 602, and would authorize for these 
purposes appropriations of such sums as may 
be necessary during that period. 

TITLE IX—NETWORKS FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Section 901. Sharing of Educational and Re- 
lated Resources Among College and Uni- 
versities 


This section would redesignate title VIII 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 as title 
IX, and insert a new title VIII—Networks 
for Knowledge, 

Section 801 of the new title would author- 
ize a program of project grants to stimulate 
colleges and universities to share their tech- 
nical and other educational and administra- 
tive facilities and resources through coopera- 
tive arrangements while maintaining their 
institutional identities, and to test and dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of a variety of such 
arrangements, preferably on a multi-insti- 
tutional basis. Such grants might be made 
directly to the colleges or universities in- 
volved or, when deemed more effective, to 
other established public or nonprofit private 
agencies or organizations. Assistance under 
this title would be authorized for planning, 
developing, or carrying out, among others, 
such cooperative arrangements to— 
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(1) collect and share modern curricular 
materials and promising curricular develop- 
ments; 

(2) develop effective systems for processing 
and maintaining financial and student rec- 
ords; 

(3) share classroom, library, or laboratory 
facilities and the necessary books, materials, 
and equipment, or afford access to specialized 
library collections through preparation of 
interinstitutional catalogs and through de- 
velopment of systems and preparation of 
suitable media for electronic or other rapid 
transmission of materials; 

(4) establish and jointly operate closed- 
circuit television facilities; 

(5) establish and jointly operate electronic 
computer networks for such purposes as fi- 
nancial and student records, student course 
work, or transmission of library materials; 

(6) exchange faculty on a part- or full- 
time basis or otherwise arrange for strength- 
ening the academic programs of participating 
institutions; and 

(7) for other projects to promote the pur- 
poses of the program. In the case of projects 
for sharing library facilities through elec- 
tronic transmission of data, grants could 
not be used to pay for electronic transmission 
terminals. In the case of projects involving 
computer networks, grants could not be 
used to pay for the cost of operating the ter- 
minals or central computer facilities, except 
(1) such costs of systems development and 
programing of computers and transmission 
costs as are necessary to make the network 
operational, (2) the administrative and pro- 
gram support costs of the central computer 
facilities, and (3) the line-access costs of 
participating institutions. 

Section 802 of the new title would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $8 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the next 4 
fiscal years. 

TITLE X—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VIII (GENERAL 
PROVISIONS) OF HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 AND TO TITLE I (GENERAL PROVISIONS) 
AND TITLE X (MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS) OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Section 1001. Establishment of Avisory Coun- 
cil on Graduate Education; Abolition of 
Higher Education Facilities Act Advisory 
Committee 
Subsection (a) of section 1001 would 

amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 by 

adding a new section 905 captioned “Ad- 
visory Council on Graduate Education.” 

Under subsection (a) of the new section 
905, there would be established, effective 
July 1, 1968, an Advisory Council on Grad- 
uate Education chaired by the Commissioner 
of Education. The Council would include— 
in addition to one representative each from 
the Office of Science and Technology in the 
Executive Office of the President, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities— 
members appointed by the Commissioner 
from among leading authorities in the field 
of education. 

Subsection (b) of the new section 905 
would provide that the Council shall advise 
the Commissioner on matters of general pol- 
icy arising in his administration of programs 
relating to graduate education. 

Subsection (c) of section 905 would set 
forth the amounts of per diem compensa- 
tion and travel expense which may be paid 
to members of the Council. 

Subsection (d) of section 905 would au- 
thorize the Commissioner to furnish such 
assistance (including technical, secretarial, 
and clerical assistance) and such pertinent 
data as the Council may require. 

Effective July 1, 1968, subsection (b) of 
section 1001 of the bill would repeal section 
203 of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 (which established an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Graduate Education to advise the 
Commissioner on grants for construction of 
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graduate facilities) and would amend section 
202(c) of such act to provide that no ap- 
plication for a grant for construction of 
graduate facilities shall be approved by the 
Commissioner without the advice of a panel 
of competent specialists who are not em- 
ployees of the Federal Government (in- 
stead of the superseded provisions for ad- 
vice of the Advisory Committee on Graduate 
Education). 


Section 1002. Dissemination of Information 


This section would add a new section 
906 to the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Under this section, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out more effectively the provisions of 
that act, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, and other acts administered by 
the Commissioner in the field of higher edu- 
cation, the Commissioner would be required 
to prepare and disseminate to institutions of 
higher education, State agencies concerned 
with higher education, and other appropri- 
ate agencies and institutions, reports on pro- 
grams and projects assisted under such acts 
and other programs and projects of a simi- 
lar nature, and catalogs, reviews, bibliogra- 
phies, abstracts, analyses of research and ex- 
perimentation, and such other materials as 
would be generally useful for such pur- 


pose. 

The Commissioner would also be author- 
ized, upon request, to provide advice, counsel, 
technical assistance, and demonstrations to 
the above-described agencies and institu- 
tions to increase the quality or depth or 
broaden the scope of their educational pro- 


grams, 

The section also would further require the 
Commissioner to prepare and disseminate to 
such agencies and institutions reports setting 
forth developments in the utilization and 
adaptation of projects carried out pursuant 
to such acts. 


Section 1003. Conforming Definition of Insti- 
tution of Higher Education in Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to Other Definitions Used 
in the Act and National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


This section would amend section 901(a) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965; that 
is former section 801(a) redesignated by sec- 
tion 901 of the bill to conform the definition 
of “institution of higher education” in cer- 
tain respects to the definition contained in 
section 435 of that act (as proposed to be 
amended by section 430 of the bill) applica- 
ble to the loan insurance programs, and to 
the definition contained in section 103(b) 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (as it would be amended by section 
402(b)(3) of the bill), 

Subsection (a) of section 1003 would 
amend paragraph (a) of section 901 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 by adding a 
provision, common in other higher education 
assistance programs, which permits an insti- 
tution to satisfy accreditation standards if it 
can present satisfactory assurance that it is 
making efforts with its available resources 
to meet accreditation standards and if the 
Commissioner determines that such stand- 
ards will be met within a reasonable time. 

Subsection (b) of section 1003 would 
amend the definition of “institution of higher 
education” so as to substitute for the phrase 
“business school or technical institution” in 
paragraph (a) of section 901 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 the more inclusive 
phrase “any school which provides not less 
than a 1-year program of training to prepare 
students for gainful employment in a recog- 
nized occupation.” 

Section 1004. Insertion of Definition of “Com- 
bination of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion” in Higher Education Act of 1965 
Section 901 of the Higher Education Act of 

1965; that is, section 801 redesignated by sec- 

tion 901 of the bill would be amended by the 

insertion, as a new subsection (j) of a defi- 
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nition of the term “combination of institu- 
tions of higher education.” The term would 
be defined as a group of institutions of higher 
education that have entered into a coopera- 
tive arrangement for the purpose of carrying 
out a common objective, or a public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agency, organization, or insti- 
tution designated or created by a group of 
institutions of higher education for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a common objective on 
their behalf. 


Section 1005. Provision in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, for Schools 
of Department of Interior for Indian Chil- 
dren, and for Overseas Dependents Schools 
of Department of Defense 


Subsection (a) of section 1005 of the bill 
would amend section 1008 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to provide for 
the allotment of funds to the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands (in : ddition to the 
other outlying areas now referred to in sec- 
tion 1008) under section 302 of title III and 
section 502 of title V-A of the NDEA. In 
addition, the subsection provides that from 
the amount reserved under sections 302 and 
502 of the NDEA the Commissioner shall allot 
such sums as may be necessary to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools operated for Indian children 
by the Department of the Interior, and to 
the Secretary of Defense for overseas de- 
pendents’ schools of the Department of De- 
fense, to carry out the purposes of title III 
and title V-A in those schools. This would 
be in accordance with policy in other laws 
extending aid to these areas. 

Subsection (b) of section 1005 would 
amend sections 302(a)(1), 302(b), and 502 
(a) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 to increase from 2 to 3 percent the 
maximum authorized to be reserved for out- 
lying areas. Subsection (c) of section 1005 
would amend section 103(a) of the act (defi- 
nition of the term State“) so as to carry 
through the purpose of the amendment to 
be made by subsection (a) of this section of 
the bill. These two subsections of the bill 
would take into consideration the inclusion 
in sections 302 and 502 of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, the overseas depend- 
ents’ schools of the Department of Defense, 
and the schools of the Department of the 
Interior for Indian children. This would be 
consistent with previous legislation extend- 
ing aid under other programs to these same 
areas. 

Subsection (d) of section 1005 would 
make the section effective with respect to 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1968. It is 
to be noted that section 103(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, to be 
amended by subsection (c) of section 1005 
of the bill, would also be amended, effective 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
years ending on or after June 30, 1970, by 
section 402(b) (3) of the bill. Thus, the ex- 
planatory phrase in subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 1005 of the bill, “Section 103(a) as 
previously amended by this Act,” refers 
merely to the order of the two section 
103(a) amendments as they appear in the 
bill. Chronologically, however, the section 
1005(c) amendment precedes (i.e, would 
become effective prior to) the section 402 
(b) (3) amendment. 


Section 1006. Provisions for Adequate Lead- 
time and for Planning and Evaluation in 
Higher Education Programs 


Section 1006 would add the following new 
id to the Higher Education Act of 

Section 907. Program planning and eval- 
uation for higher education programs.— 
This section would authorize the appro- 
priation of such sums as May be necessary, 
to be available to the Secretary for planning 
and evaluating programs authorized under 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act of 1958, and 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 
‘The section is patterned after section 402 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. 

Section 908, Advance funding—This sec- 
tion would authorize appropriations for the 
acts referred to in the new section 907 to be 
included in appropriation acts for the fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which they 
would be made available, so as to provide 
adequate notice of available Federal finan- 
cial assistance to responsible State, local, 
and Federal officers. The section is patterned 
after section 403 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967. 

Section 909. Evaluation reports and con- 
gressional review.—The Secretary would be 
required to transmit an annual report, no 
later than March 31 of each year, to the 
respective committees of the Congress hav- 
ing legislative jurisdiction of the acts re- 
ferred to in the new section 907 and to the 
respective Committees on Appropriations, 
evaluating the results and effectiveness of 
programs and projects assisted under such 
acts, and his related recommendations, A re- 
port submitted in the penultimate fiscal 
year for which appropriations are author- 
ized for a program would be required to in- 
clude a comprehensive review and evalua- 
tion of the program to date, together with 
the Secretary’s recommendations as to pro- 
posed legislative action, 

This section is patterned on section 404 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, 

Section 910, Contingent extension of expir- 
ing appropriation authority —This section 
would automatically extend for one fiscal 
year, at the preexisting level, any appropria- 
tion authorization under a program required 
to be evaluated by the new section 909, 
unless, after in the regular session in which 
the comprehensive evaluation report re- 
quired by that section is received, the Con- 
gress has passed or formally rejected legis- 
lation extending such authorization, 

Section 911. Availability of appropriations 
on academic or school year basis —This sec- 
tion would provide that appropriations for 
any fiscal year to educational agencies or 
institutions under any of the acts referred 
to in the new section 907 could, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary, be 
made available for expenditure by the agency 
or institution concerned on the basis of an 
academic or school year differing from such 
fiscal year. 

The section is patterned on section 405 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. 


TITLE XI—AMENDMENTS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 


Section 1101. Extension of Program 


This section would amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 to extend the 
programs under which grants and loans are 
made for construction of undergraduate and 
graduate academic facilities for 5 years, 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and would authorize the appropriation of 
such sums as may be necessary therefor, 


Section 1102. Adjustment of Interest Rate 
on Loans 

Subsection (a) of section 1001 would 
amend subsection (b) of section 303 of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 to 
provide that the interest rate on construc- 
tion loans shall be not less than (1) a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on comparable outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States, 
(2) reduced by such rate, not in excess of 
1 percentage point, as may be determined 
by the Commissioner. The rate under the 
existing law is 3 percent or one-quarter of 1 
percentage point above the average annual 
rate on all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, whichever is less. 
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The purpose would be to follow the current 
Government-wide policy to make rate of in- 
terest on Government loans equal to the rate 
of interest due on Government obligations. 

Subsection (b) of section 1001 provides that 
this section applies to loans approved, or for 
which a commitment is made, on or after the 
date of enactment of this bill. 


Section 1103. Extending Authorization for 
Higher Education Facilities Construction 
Assistance in Major Disaster Areas 


This section would amend section 408 of 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
to extend through the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1972, the availability of assistance to 
institutions in areas which have suffered a 
“major disaster.” 

TITLE XII—EDUCATION FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
Section 1201. Title 

This section would provide that title XII 
of the bill might be cited as the “Education 
for the Public Service Act.” 

Section 1202. Purpose 

This section would declare the purpose of 
title XII of the bill to be the establishment 
of a program of grants and fellowships to 
improve the education of students attending 
institutions of higher education in prepara- 
tion for entrance into the service of State, 
local, or Federal governments, and the attrac- 
tion of such students to the public service. 


Part A—Grants and contracts to strengthen 
and improve education for the public 
service 

Section 1203. Project Grants and Contracts 


This section would authorize the Secretary 
of HEW to make grants to or contracts with 
institutions of higher education to assist 
them in planning, developing, strengthening, 
improving, or carrying out programs or proj- 
ects to prepare graduate or professional stu- 
dents to enter the public service, or for re- 
search into, or development or demonstration 
of, improved methods of education for public 
service, 

The section offers seven examples illustra- 
tive of programs or projects that would qual- 
ify thereunder. These examples cover plan- 
ning for graduate or professional programs 
to prepare students to enter the public serv- 
ice, training of faculty, strengthening the 
public service aspects of graduate or profes- 
sional education, the conduct of graduate or 
professional centers for study, the conduct of 
public service teacher institutes for advanced 
study, the carrying out of programs of co- 
operative education involving full-time or 
part-time public service, and research into, 
and development of, teaching methods. 

The Secretary would also be authorized to 
make grants to other public or private non- 
profit agencies and organizations, or con- 
tracts with public or private agencies or 
organizations, to carry out the purposes of 
section 1203, when such grants or contracts 
would make an especially significant con- 
tribution to attaining the section's objectives. 


Section 1204. Application for Grant or Con- 
tract; Allocation of Grants or Contracts 
This section would provide that grants or 

contracts under part A of title XII of the 
bill could be made only upon application to 
the Secretary that sets forth an authorized 
purpose for which such grant or contract 
may be made and relates such purpose to the 
program described in any application of such 
applicant submitted pursuant to part B of 
title XII (public service fellowships). The ap- 
plication would also be required to provide 
for appropriate fiscal procedures, record keep- 
ing, reports, etc. 

Grants or contracts would be allocated on 
an equitable basis throughout the United 
States among institutions of higher educa- 
tion that show promise of being able to use 
funds effectively for the purposes of part A, 
except that the Secretary would be permitted 
to give preference to programs designed to 
meet an urgent national need. 
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Subsection (c) of this section would au- 
thorize the use of payments for part of the 
compensation of students employed in non- 
Federal public service as part of a program 
approved for assistance under this section, 
and would also encourage agencies of the 
Federal Government to enter into arrange- 
ments with institutions of higher education 
for the employment of students enrolled in 
approved programs. 


Part B—Public service fellowships 


Section 1211. Award of Public Service 
Fellowships 
This section would authorize the Secretary 
to award graduate or professional fellowships, 
not to exceed 3 academic years, to persons 
who plan to pursue careers in public service. 


Section 1212. Allocation of Fellowships 


This section would direct the Secretary 
to allocate fellowships under title XII among 
institutions of higher education with pro- 
grams approved under the provisions of part 
B, for the use of persons accepted into such 
programs, so as most nearly (1) to provide 
an equitable distribution of such fellowships 
throughout the United States, except that 
the Secretary would be permitted to give 
preference to programs designed to meet an 
urgent national need; and (2) to attract re- 
cent college graduates to pursue public serv- 
ice careers, 

Section 1213. Approval of Programs 

This section would direct the Secretary to 
approve a program under part B upon appli- 
cation by the institution and his findings 
that the p. is significantly aimed at 
educating persons for the public service, or 
in a field for whose practitioners there is a 
significant and continuing need in the public 
service; that the program is or may be ex- 
pected to be of high quality; that the appli- 
cation describes the relationship of the 
program to the program described in any 
application of such institution submitted 
pursuant to part A of title XII; and that 
the application contains satisfactory assur- 
ances that the institution will recommend 
fellowship awards only to persons of superior 
promise who have demonstrated a serious 
intent to enter the public service, and will 
make reasonable continuing efforts to en- 
courage fellowship recipients to enter the 
public service upon completing an approved 
program, 

Section 1214. Stipends 

This section would provide for fellowship 
stipends (including subsistence allowances 
for dependents), and institutional payments, 
required to beset in amounts consistent with 
prevailing practices under comparable fed- 
erally supported programs, 

Section 1215. Fellowship Conditions 

This section would condition the continua- 
tion of fellowship payments upon the stu- 
dent’s maintenance of satisfactory proficiency. 
in full-time study or research in the field for 
which the fellowship was awarded. Outside 
gainful employment would be permitted only 
as approved by regulation. 


Part C—General provisions 


These provisions would apply to all of title 
XII except as otherwise indicated. 

Section 1221. Definitions 

Paragraph (a) of this section would define 
the term “State” to include the several 
States of the Union, Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, the Canal Zone, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Paragraph (b) would define “institution of 
higher education” as one which admits only 
high school graduates or the equivalent, is 
legally authorized to provide education be- 
yond the secondary level, provides not less 
than a 2-year program acceptable for full 
credit toward a bachelor’s degree, is a public 
or other nonprofit institution, and is accred- 
ited by a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency or association. For purposes of part 
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A only, the term would include any school 
providing not less than a 1-year program of 
training to prepare students for gainful em- 
ployment in a recognized occupation that 
meets all of the conditions described in the 
preceding sentence except that relating to 
the conduct of not less than a 2-year pro- 
gram acceptable toward a bachelor’s degree. 

Paragraph (c) would define “public serv- 
ice” as service as an Officer or employee in 
any branch of State, local, or Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Paragraph (d) would define an “academic 
year” as an academic year or its equivalent, 
as determined by the Secretary. 

Paragraph (e) would define “nonprofit” as 
meaning that no part of net earnings inures 
or may lawfully inure to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 


Section 1222. Coordination of Federal Assist- 
ance 
The section would require the Secretary 
in administering title XII to give primary 
emphasis to the assistance of programs and 
activities not otherwise assisted by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Section 1223. Method of Payment 


This section would authorize payments 
under title XII to be made in installments, 
and in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
with necessary adjustments on account of 
overpayments or underpayments. 


Section 1224. Limitation 
This section would prohibit title XII 
grants, contracts, or fellowships awarded to, 
or for study at, schools or departments of 
divinity. 
Section 1225. Utilization of Other Agencies 


This section would authorize the Secretary, 
in administering title XII, to utilize the serv- 
ices of any agency of the Federal Government 
and of any other public or nonprofit agency 
or institution, on a reimbursable basis or 
otherwise in accordance with agreements be- 
tween the Secretary and the head thereof. 


Section 1226. Federal Control of Education 
Prohibited 


This section would prohibit Federal direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over any edu- 
cational institution or aspect of education 
assisted under title XII. 


Section 1227. Authority To Establish Advisory 
Committee 


The Secretary would be authorized, with- 
out regard to the civil service and classifica- 
tion laws, to appoint a committee to advise 
him on matters of general policy arising in 
the administration of title XII. Committee 
members not in the regular full-time employ 
of the United States would be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation while engaged in the 
business of the committee in an amount not 
in excess of the rate specified at the time of 
such service for grade GS-18, and would also 
be entitled to travel expenses and per diem. 


Section 1228. Report 
The Secretary would be required to include 
a report of the activities of the Department 
under title XII, including legislative recom- 
mendations, in his annual report to the 
Congress, 


Section 1229. Appropriations 

Appropriations would be authorized in the 
amount of $10 million for fiscal 1969, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to carry out the 
purposes of title XII. Funds appropriated for 
fiscal 1969 would be available for obligation 
during that year and the succeeding fiscal 
year, 


The Cordon print of the act is as fol- 
lows: 
CHANGES IN ExIsTING Law 
(Cordon print of Public Law 89-329 as it 
would be amended if S. —— were to be en- 
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acted into law. Changes in existing law made 
by the bill are shown as follows: Existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman.) 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT or 1965 
(Public Law 89-329) 

An act to strengthen the educational re- 
sources of our colleges and universities and 
to provide financial assistance for students 
in postsecondary and higher education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Higher Education 
Act of 1965”. 


TITLE I—COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. For the purpose of assisting the 
people of the United States in the solution 
of community problems such as housing, 
poverty, government, recreation, employment, 
youth opportunities, transportation, health, 
and land use by enabling the Commissioner 
to make grants under this title to strengthen 
community service programs of colleges and 
universities, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, [and] $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year, and such sums as 
may be necessary for the next five fiscal years. 
[For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and the succeeding fiscal year, there may be 
appropriated, to enable the Commissioner 
to make such grants, only such sums as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 

* . . 


* + 
ALLOTMENTS TO STATES—Set aside for special 
projects 


Sec. 103. (a) (1) Of the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 101 for each fiscal year, 
reduced by the sums reserved pursuant to 
paragraph (2), the Commissioner shall allot 
$25,000 each to Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands and $100,000 to each of the 
other States, and he shall allot to each State 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
remainder of such sums (as reduced by the 
sums reserved pursuant to paragraph (2), as 
the population of the State bears to the 
population of all States. 

(2) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 
shall be reserved by the Commissioner for 
grants and contracts pursuant to section 107. 

(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State plan (if any) approved under 
this title shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
year as the Commissioner may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under such subsection 
for such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates such State needs and 
will be able to use for such year for carrying 
out the State plan; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during a year fror funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 101 shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a) for such 
year. , 

(c) In accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner, any State may file with him 
a request that a specified portion of its al- 
lotment under this title be added to the al- 
lotment of another State under this title 
for the purpose of meeting a portion of the 
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Federal share of the cost of providing com- 
munity service programs under this title. If 
it is found by the Commissioner that the 
programs with respect to which the request 
is made would meet needs of the State mak- 
ing the request and that use of the specified 
portion of such State’s allotment, as re- 
quested by it, would assist in carrying out 
the purposes of this title, such portion of 
such State’s allotment shall be added to the 
allotment of the other State under this title 
to be used for the purpose referred to above. 

(d) The population of a State and of all 
the States shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

* +% 7. * * 
PAYMENTS 


Sec. 106. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) payment under this title shall 
be made to those State agencies and institu- 
tions which administer plans approved under 
secton 105(b). Payments under this title 
from a State’s allotment with respect to the 
cost of developing and carrying out its State 
plan shall equal 75 per centum of such costs 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, [75 
per centum of such costs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and 50 per centum of 
such costs for each of the three su 
fiscal years], and for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, and 50 per centum of 
such costs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for each of the three sucee- 
ing fiscal years, except that no payments for 
any fiscal year shall be made to any State 
with respect to expenditures for developing 
and administering the State plan which ex- 
ceed 5 per centum of the costs for that year 
for which payment under this subsection 
may be made to that State, or $25,000, which- 
ever is the greater. In determining the cos” 
of developing and carying out a State’s plan 
there shall be excluded any cost with respect 
to which payments were received under any 
other Federal program. 

(b) No payments shall be made to any 
State from its allotments for any fiscal year 
unless and until the Commissioner finds 
that the institutions of higher education 
which will participate in carrying out the 
State plan for that year will together have 
available during that year for expenditure 
from non-Federal sources for college and 
university extension and continuing educa- 
tion programs not less than the total 
amount actually expended by those institu- 
tions for college and university extension 
and continuing education programs from 
such sources during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, plus an amount equal to not 
less than the non-Federal share of the costs 
with respect to which payment pursuant to 
subsection (a) is sought. 

(c) Payments to a State under this title 
may be made in installments and in advarice 
or by way of reimbursement with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, and they may be paid di- 
rectly to the State or to ome or more par- 
ticipating institutions of higher education 
designated for this purpose by the State, or 


to both. 
Experimental projects 


Sec. 107. From the sums reserved therefor 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of section 103 for 
any fiscal year, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to or contracts with in- 
stitutions of higher education to pay all or 
part of the cost of experimental or pilot proj- 
ects in the fields of community service or 
continuing education, with emphasis on in- 
novative approaches and on the promotion 
of comprehensiveness and coordination in 
these fields. The Commissioner may also, 
from such sums, make grants to other public 
or private nonprofit agencies or organiza- 
tions, or contracts with public or private or- 
ganizations, including grants to or contracts 
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with professional or scholarly associations, 
when such grants or contracts will make an 
especially significant contribution to attain- 
ing the objectives of this section. 


ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. £107] 108, (a) The Commissioner shall 
not finally disapprove any State plan sub- 
mitted under this title, or any modification 
thereof, without first affording the State 
agency or institution submitting the plan 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency or institution ad- 
ministering a State plan approved under 
section 105(b), finds that— 

(1) The State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 105(a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify the State 
agency or institution that the State will not 
be regarded as eligible to participate in the 
program under this title until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply, 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. [108] 109. (a) If any State is dissatis- 
fied with the Commissioner’s final action 
with respect to the approval of its State plan 
submitted under section 105(a) or with his 
final action under section [107] 108(b), such 
State may, within sixty days after notice of 
such action, file with the United States 
court of appears for the circuit in which 
the State is located a petition for review of 
that action, A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Commissioner, the Commissioner 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which he based his 
action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EXTENSION AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Sec. £109] 110. (a) The President shall, 
within ninety days of enactment of this title, 
appoint a National Advisory Council on Ex- 
tension and continuing Education (hereafter 
referred to as the “Advisory Council’’), con- 
sisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, one representative each of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, De- 
fense, Labor, Interior, State, and Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and of such other Fed- 
eral agencies having extension education re- 
sponsibilities as the President may designate, 
and twelve members appointed, for staggered 
terms and without regard to the civil service 
laws, by the President. Such twelve members 
shall, to the extent possible, include persons 
knowledgeable in the fields of extension and 
continuing education, State and local officials, 
and other persons having special knowledge, 
experience, or qualification with respect to 
community problems, and persons represent- 
ative of the general public. The Advisory 
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Council shall meet at the call of the Chair- 

man but not less often than twice a year. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall advise the 
Commissioner in the preparation of general 
regulations and with respect to policy mat- 
ters arising in the administration of this 
title, including policies and procedures gov- 
erning the approval of State plans under 
section 105(b), and policies to eliminate 
duplication and to effectuate the coordina- 
tion of programs under this title and other 
programs offering extension or continuing 
education activities and services. 

(c) The Advisory Council shall review the 
administration and effectiveness of all fed- 
erally supported extension and continuing 
education programs, including community 
service programs, make recommendations 
with respect thereto, and make annual re- 
ports commencing on March 31, 1967, of its 
findings and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of this title and other Federal laws re- 
lating to extension and continuing educa- 
tion activities) to the Secretary and to the 
President. The President shall transmit each 
such report to the Congress together with 
his comments and recommendations. 

(d) Members of the Advisory Council who 
are not regular full-time employees of the 
United States shall, while serving on the 
business of the Council, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at rates fixed by the Sec- 
retary, but not exceeding $100 per day, in- 
cluding travel time; and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, members may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. '73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Secretary shall engage such tech- 
nical assistance as may be required to carry 
out the functions of the Advisory Council, 
and the Secretary shall, in addition, make 
available to the Advisory Council such secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other assistance and such 
pertinent data prepared by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as it may 
require to carry out its functions. 

(f) In carrying out its functions pursuant 
to this section, the Advisory Council may 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government, in ac- 
cordance with agreements between the Sec- 
retary and the head of such agency. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. [110] 111. Nothing in this title shall 
modify authorities under the Act of February 
23, 1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tion Act), as amended (20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16- 
28); the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 15i-15m, 150-15. 
154-1511, and 15aaa—l5ggg); the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35-35n); 
title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964 (Public 
Law 88-560); or the Act of May 8, 1914 
(Smith-Lever Act) as amended (7 U.S.C. 341- 
348). 

LIMITATION 

Sec. [111] 112. No grant may be made un- 
der this title for any educational program, 
activity, or service related to sectarian in- 
struction or religious worship, or provided by 
a school or department of divinity. For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “school or 
department of divinity” means an institu- 
tion or a department or branch of an institu- 
tion whose program is specifically for the 
education of students to prepare them to be- 
come ministers of religion or to enter upon 
some other religious vocation, or to prepare 
them to teach theological subjects. 

TITLE II—COLLEGE LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANCE AND LIBRARY TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH 

Part A—COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Src. 201. There are authorized to be appro- 

priated $50,000,000 [for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1966, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years] each for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1966, 1967, and 1968, 
respectively, and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the next five fiscal years, to enable 
the Commissioner to make grants under 
this part to institutions of higher educa- 
tion to assist and encourage such institu- 
tions in the acquisition for library purposes 
of books, periodicals, documents, magnetic 
tapes, phonograph records, audiovisual mate- 
rials, and other related library materials (in- 
cluding necessary binding). [For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year, there may be appropriated, to 
enable the Commissioner to make such 
grants, only such sums as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law.] 
. * . » * 
SPECIAL PURPOSE GRANTS 


Sec, 204. (a) (1) Twenty-five per centum 
of the sums appropriated pursuant to section 
201 for each fiscal year shall be used by the 
Commissioner in accordance with this 
subsection, 

(2) Of the sums available for use under 
paragraph (1) sixty per centum may be used 
to make special grants (A) to institutions 
of higher education which demonstrate a 
special need for additional library resources 
and which demonstrate that such additional 
library resources will make a substantial 
contribution to the quality of thelr educa- 
tional resources, (B) to institutions of higher 
education to meet special national or re- 
gional needs in the library and information 
sciences, and (C) to combinations of insti- 
tutions of higher education which need 
special assistance in establishing and 
strengthening joint-use facilities. Grants 
under this section may be used only for 
books, periodicals, documents, magnetic 
tapes, phonograph records, audiovisual ma- 
terials, and other related library materials 
(including necessary binding). 

(3) Any sums available for use under para- 
graph (1) which are not used for the pur- 
pose of paragraph (2) shall be used in the 
manner prescribed by the first sentence of 
section 203(a). 

(b) Grants pursuant to paragraph (2) 
shall be made upon application providing 
satisfactory assurance that (1) the applicant 
(or applicants jointly in the case of a com- 
bination of institutions) will expend during 
the fiscal year for which the grant is re- 
quested (from funds other than funds re- 
ceived under this part) for the same pur- 
pose as such grant an amount from such 
other sources equal to not less than 33% 
per centum of such grant, and (2) in addi- 
tion each such applicant will expend during 
such fiscal year (from such other sources) 
for all library purposes (exclusive of con- 
struction) an amount not less than the 
average annual amount it expended for such 
purposes during the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1965, or during the two fiscal years 
preceding the fiscal year for which the grant 
is requested, whichever is less, 

. . . * . 

PART B—LIBRARY TRAINING AND RESEARCH 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 221. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the next five 
fiscal years, for the purpose of carrying out 
this part. [For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and the succeeding fiscal year, there 
may be appropriated for such purpose only 
such sums as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law.J 

* ° . . s 
GRANTS FOR TRAINING IN LIBRARIANSHIP 

Sec. 223. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to institutions of higher 
education to assist them in training persons 
in librarianship. Such grants may be used 
by such institutioms to assist in covering the 
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cost of courses of training or study (including 
short-term or regular session institutes) for 
such persons, and for establishing and main- 
taining fellowships or traineeships with sti- 
pends (including allowances for traveling, 
subsistence and other expenses) for fellows 
and others undergoing training and their 
dependents not in excess of such maximum 
amounts as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner. 

(b) The Commissioner may make a grant 
to an institution of higher education only 
upon application by the institution and only 
upon his finding that such program will sub- 
stantially further the objective of increasing 
the opportunities throughout the Nation for 
training in librarianship. 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS RELATING TO 
LIBRARIES AND THE TRAINING OF LIBRARY PER- 
SONNEL, AND GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SCHOOL 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 224. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to institutions of higher 
education and other public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, (1) for 
research and demonstration projects relating 
to the improvement of libraries or the im- 
provement of training in librarianship, in- 
cluding the development of new techniques, 
systems, and equipment for processing, stor- 
ing, and distributing information, and for 
the dissemination of information derived 
from such research and demonstrations, and, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5), to provide by contracts 
with them for the conduct of such activities; 
and, (2) for the planning or development of 
programs for the opening of library or infor- 
mation science schools, or of programs in- 
tended to lead to the accreditation of such 
existing schools; except that no [such] grant 
under this section may be made to a private 
agency, organization, or institution other 
than a nonprofit one. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
appoint a special advisory committee of not 
more than nine members to advise him on 
matters of general policy concerning research 
and demonstration projects relating to the 
improvement of libraries and the improve- 
ment of training in librarianship, or concern- 
ing special services necessary thereto or spe- 
cial problems involved therein. 

(c) Members of the committee appointed 
under this section who are not regular full- 
time employes of the United States shall, 
while serving on the business of the commit- 
tee, be entitled to receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Commissioner, but not in 
excess of $100 per diem, including travel time; 
and they may, while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

* * * * * 


Part C—STRENGTHENING COLLEGE AND RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 231. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, $6,315,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, [and] $7,770,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
next two fiscal years, to enable the Commis- 
sioner to transfer funds to the Librarian of 
Congress for the purpose of— 

(1) acquiring, so far as possible, copies of 
all library materials currently published 
throughout the world which are of value to 
scholarship; and 

(2) [providing cataloging information for 
these materials promptly after receipt, and 
distributing bibliographic information] pro- 
viding catalog information promptly and 
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distributing this and other bibliographic in- 
formation about library materials by print- 
ing catalog cards and by other means, and 
enabling the Library of Congress to use for 
exchange and other purposes such of these 
materials as are not needed for its own col- 
lections; and 

(3) enabling the Librarian of Congress to 
pay administrative costs of cooperative ar- 
rangements for acquiring library materials 
published outside of the United States, its 
territories, and its possessions, and not read- 
ily obtainable outside of the country of 
origin, for institutions of higher education 
or combinations thereof for library purposes, 
or for other public or private nonprofit re- 
search libraries 
[For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and the succeeding fiscal year, there may be 
appropriated, to enable the Commissioner to 
transfer funds to the Librarian of Congress 
for such purpose, only such sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE II—STRENGTHENING DEVELOP- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 


Part A—DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 301. (a) The purpose of this [title] 
part is to assist in raising the academic qual- 
ity of colleges which have the desire and 
potential to make a substantial contribution 
to the higher education resources of our 
Nation but which for financial and other 
reasons are struggling for survival and are 
isolated from the main currents of academic 
life, and to do so by enabling the Commis- 
sioner to establish a national teaching fellow 
program and to encourage and assist in the 
establishment of cooperative arrangements 
under which these colleges may draw on the 
talent and experience of our finest colleges 
and universities, and on the educational re- 
sources of business and industry, in their 
effort to improve their academic quality. 

(b) (1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, the sum of $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967 [and] 
the sum of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next five fiscal years, to 
carry out the provisions of this [title] part. 

(2) Of the sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section for any fiscal year, 78 per centum 
shall be available only for carrying out the 
provisions of this [title] part with respect to 
developing institutions which plan to award 
one or more bachelor’s degrees during such 
year. 

(3) The remainder of the sums so appro- 
priated shall be available only for carrying 
out the provisions of this [title] part with 
respect to developing institutions which do 
not plan to award such a degree during such 
year, 


DEFINITION OF “DEVELOPING INSTITUTION” 


Sec. 302. As used in this [title] part the 
term developing institution” means a public 
or nonprofit educational institution in any 
State which— 

(a) admits as regular students only per- 
sons having a certificate of graduation from 
a secondary school, or the recognized equiva- 
lent of such certificate; 

(b) is legally authorized to provide, and 
provides within the State, an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor’s 
degree, or provides not less than a two-year 
program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree, or offers a two-year 
program in engineering, mathematics, or the 
physical or biological sciences which is de- 
signed to prepare the student to work as a 
technician and at a semiprofessional level 
in engineering, scientific, or other techno- 
logical fields which require the understand- 
ing and application of basic engineering, 
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scientific, or mathematical principles of 
knowledge; 

(c) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association deter- 
mined by the Commissioner to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training of- 
fered or is, according to such an agency or 
association, making reasonable progress to- 
ward accreditation; 

(d) has met the requirements of clauses 
(a) and (b) during the five academic years 
preceding the academic year for which it 
seeks assistance under this [title;] part; 

(e) is making a reasonable effort to im- 
prove the quality of its teaching and admin- 
istrative staffs and of its student services; 

(f) is, for financial or other reasons, 
struggling for survival and is isolated from 
the main currents of academic life; 

(g) meets such other requirements as the 
Commissioner may prescribe by regulation; 
and 

(h) is not an institution, or department 
or branch of an institution, whose program 
is specifically for the education of students 
to prepare them to become ministers of rell- 
gion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theo- 
logical subjects. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON DEVELOPING INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner shall 
establish in the Office of Education an Ad- 
visory Council on Developing Institutions 
(hereinafter in this [title] part referred to 
as the Council“), consisting of the Commis- 
sioner who shall be Chairman, one repre- 
sentative each of such Federal agencies hay- 
ing responsibilities with respect to devel- 
oping institutions as the Commissioner may 
designate, and eight members appointed, 
without regard to the civil service laws, by 
the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary. 

(b) The Council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner with respect to policy matters arising 
in the administration of this [title] part and 
in particular shall assist the Commissioner 
in identifying those developing institutions 
through which the purposes of this [title] 
part can best be achieved and in establishing 
priorities for use in approving applications 
under this [title] part. The Commissioner 
may appoint such special advisory and tech- 
nical experts, and consultants as may be 
useful in carrying out the functions of the 
Council. 

(c) Members of the Council who are not 
otherwise full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per day, including travel time; and 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, members may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 


GRANTS FOR COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS TO 
STRENGTHEN DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 304. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make grants to developing in- 
stitutions and other colleges and univer- 
sities to pay part of the cost of planning, de- 
veloping, and carrying out cooperative ar- 
rangements which show promise as effective 
measures for strengthening the academic 
programs and the administration of develop- 
ing institutions. Such cooperative arrange- 
ments may be between developing institu- 
tions, between developing institutions and 
other colleges and universities, and between 
developing institutions and organizations, 
agencies, and business entities. Grants under 
this section may be used for projects and 
activities such as— 
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(1) exchange of faculty or students, in- 
cluding arrangements for bringing visiting 
scholars to developing institutions; 

(2) faculty and administration improve- 
ment programs utilizing training, education 
(including fellowships leading to advanced 
degrees), internships, research participation, 
and other means; 

(3) introduction of new curriculums and 
curricular materials; 

(4) development and operation of coop- 
erative education programs involving alter- 
nate periods of academic study and business 
or public employment; 

(5) joint use of facilities such as libraries 
or laboratories, including necessary books, 
materials, and equipment; and 

(6) other arrangements which offer prom- 
ise of strengthening the academic programs 
and the administration of developing institu- 
tions. 

(b) A grant may be made under this sec- 
tion only upon application to the Commis- 
sioner at such time or times and containing 
such information as he deems necessary, The 
Commissioner shall not approve an applica- 
tion unless it— 

(1) sets forth a program for carrying out 
one or more projects or activities which 
meet the requirements of subsection (a) and 
provides for such methods of administra- 
tion as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the program; 

(2) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this section for any fiscal year 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for purposes which 
meet the requirements of subsection (a), and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the ap- 
plicant under this section; and 

(4) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may require to carry 
out his functions under this [title] part, 
and for keeping such records and for afford- 
ing such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports, 


NATIONAL TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 305. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to award fellowships under this 
section to highly qualified graduate students 
and junior members of the faculty of col- 
leges and universities, to encourage such 
individuals to teach at developing institu- 
tions, The Commissioner shall award fellow- 
ships to individuals for teaching at develop- 
ing institutions only upon application by 
an institution approved for this purpose by 
the Commissioner and only upon a finding 
by the Commissioner that the program of 
teaching set forth in the application is rea- 
sonable in the light of the qualifications of 
the teaching fellow and of the educational 
needs of the applicant. 

(b) Fellowships may be awarded under 
this section for such period of teaching as 
the Commissioner may determine, but such 
period shall not exceed two academic years, 
Each person awarded a fellowship under the 
provisions of this section shall receive a 
stipend for each academic year of teaching 
of not more than $6,500, as determined by 
the Commissioner upon the advice of the 
Council, plus an additional amount of $400 
for each such year on account of each of his 
dependents. 


Part B—Improvement of Graduate Programs 
Statement of purposes 


Sec. 321. The purposes of this part are to 
strengthen and improve the quality of doc- 
toral programs of graduate schools, and to 
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increase the number of such quality pro- 
grams. 


Appropriations authorized; use of grants 


Sec. 322. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to en- 
able the Commissioner to make grants to 
institutions of higher education having pro- 
grams leading to a degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy or an equivalent degree, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may establish, to 
pay all or part of the cost of planning, de- 
veloping, or carrying out projects or activi- 
ties designed to achieve one or more of the 
purposes set forth in section 321. Such 
grants may be used for projects or activities 
such as— 

(1) the strengthening of graduate facul- 
ties by enlarging their size, improving their 
academic or professional qualifications, or 
increasing the number of disciplines in which 
they are skilled; 

(2) the expansion or improvement of est- 
isting graduate programs, or the establish- 
ment of additional graduate programs; 

(3) the acquisition of appropriate equip- 
ment or curricular, research, or other ma- 
terials required to fulfill the objectives of 
projects or activities described in clause (2); 

(4) the development or carrying out of 
cooperative arrangements among graduate 
schools in furtherance of the purposes of this 
part; or 

(5) the strengthening of graduate school 
administration. 

(b) No portion of the sums granted under 
this part may be used— 

(1) for payment in excess of 50 per centum 
of the cost of the purchase or rental of books, 
audio-visual aids, scientific apparatus, or 
other materials or equipment, less any per 
centum of such cost, as determined by the 
Commissioner, that is paid from sums re- 
ceived (other than under this part) as Fed- 
eral financial assistance; or 

(2) jor sectarian instruction or religious 
worship, or primarily in connection with any 
part of the program of an institution, or 
department or branch of an institution, 
whose program is specifically for the educa- 
tion of students to prepare them to become 
ministers of religion or to enter upon some 
other religious vocation or to prepare them 
to teach theological subjects. 

Selection of grant recipients 

Sec. 323. In the awarding of grants under 
this part, the Commissioner shall, insofar 
as practicable and consistent with the other 
purposes of this part, give weight to the 
objective of having an adequate number of 
graduate schools of good quality within each 
appropriate region. 

Consultation 

Sec. 324. In the development of general 
policy governing the administration of this 
part, the Commissioner shall consult with 
the National Science Foundation and the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities, for the purpose of promoting 
the coordination of Federal programs bear- 
ing on the purposes of this part. 

Transfer of funds 

Sec. 325. In addition to the authority for 
utilization of other agencies conferred by 
section 903(b) of this Act, funds available 
to the Commissioner under this part shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be avail- 
able for transfer to any other Federal agency 
for use (in accordance with an interagency 
agreement) by such agency (alone or in 
combination with funds of that agency) for 
purposes for which such transferred funds 
otherwise could be expended by the Commis- 
sioner under the provisions of this part and 
the Commissioner similarly is authorized to 
acept and expend funds of any other Federal 
agency for use under this part. 
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TITLE IV—STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
[Parr A—EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS? 

[STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 


{Sec. 401. (a) It is the purpose of this 
part to provide through institutions of 
higher education, educational opportunity 
grants to assist in making available the bene- 
fits of higher education to qualified high 
school graduates of exceptional financial 
need, who for lack of financial means of their 
own or of their families would be unable to 
obtain such benefits without such aid. 

[(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $70,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, to enable the 
Commissioner to make payments to institu- 
tions of higher education that have agree- 
ments with him entered into under section 
407, for use by such institutions for payments 
to undergraduate students for the initial 
academic year of educational opportunity 
grants awarded to them under this part. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 and for 
the succeeding fiscal year, there may be ap- 
propriated, to carry out the first sentence of 
this subsection, only such sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law.“ There 
are further authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for payment 
to such institutions for use by them for 
making educational opportunity grants un- 
der this part to undergraduate students for 
academic years other than the initial year 
of their educational opportunity grants; but 
no appropriation may be made pursuant to 
this sentence for any fiscal year beginning 
more than three years after the last fiscal 
year for which an appropriation is author- 
ized under the first sentence, Sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this subsection for any 
fiscal year shall be available for payment to 
institutions until the close of the fiscal year 
succeeding the fiscal year for which they 
were appropriated. For the purposes of this 
subsection, payment for the first year of an 
educational opportunity grant shall not be 
considered as an initial-year payment if the 
educational opportunity grant was awarded 
for the continuing education of a student 
who had been previously awarded an educa- 
tional opportunity grant under this part 
(whether by another institution or other- 
wise) and had received payment for any 
year of that educational opportunity grant. 


[AMOUNT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT—ANNUAL DETERMINATION 


(Sec. 402. From the funds received by it 
for such purpose under this part, an institu- 
tion of higher education which awards an 
educational opportunity grant to a student 
under this part shall, for the duration of the 
grant, pay to that student for each academic 
year during which he is in need of grant aid 
to pursue a course of study at the institution, 
an amount determined by the institution for 
such student with respect to that year, which 
amount shall not exceed— 

E(1) the lesser of $800 or one-half of the 
sum of the amount of student financial aid 
(including assistance under this title, but 
excluding assistance from work-study pro- 
grams) provided such student by such in- 
stitution and any assistance provided such 


1This pt. A is repealed effective with the 
fiscal year 1970, at which time it will be re- 
placed by the consolidated student assist- 
ance program, shown below as a new pt. A, 
except that sec. 408 (utilization of educa- 
tional talent) will then appear as a re- 
designated sec. 441 under a new pt. C. 

For fiscal year 1969, the bill amends this 
section to authorize appropriations of such 
sums as may be necessary. 

This sentence is deleted effective upon en- 
actment of the bill. 
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student under any scholarship program es- 
tablished by a State or a private institution 
or organization, as determined in accordance 
with regulation of the Commissioner, or 

L(2) in the case of a student who during 
the preceding academic year at an institution 
of higher education received grades placing 
him in the upper half of his class, the amount 
determined under paragraph (1), plus $200 
If the amount of the payment determined 
under the preceding sentence for an academic 
year is less than $200 for a student, no pay- 
ment shall be made under this title to that 
student for that year. The Commissioner 
shall, subject to the foregoing limitations, 
prescribe for the guidance of participating 
institutions basic criteria or schedules (or 
both) for the determination of the amount 
of any such educational opportunity grant, 
taking into account the objective of limit- 
ing grant aid under this part to students of 
exceptional financial need and such other 
factors, including the number of dependents 
in the family, as the Commissioner may deem 
relevant. 


[DURATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT 


[Sec, 403. The duration of an educational 
opportunity grant awarded under this part 
shall be the period required for completion 
by the recipient of his undergraduate course 
of study at the institution of higher educa- 
tion from which he received the educational 
opportunity grant, except that such period 
shall not exceed four academic years less any 
such period with respect to which the recipi- 
ent has previously received payments under 
this part pursuant to a prior educational op- 
portunity grant (whether made by the same 
or another institution). An educational op- 
portunity grant awarded under this part shall 
entitle the recipient to payments only if he 
(1) is maintaining satisfactory progress in 
the course of study which he is pursuing, ac- 
cording to the regularly prescribed standards 
and practices of the institution from which 
he received the grant, and (2) is devoting es- 
sentially full time to that course of study, 
during the academic year, in attendance at 
that institution. Failure to be in attendance 
at the institution during vacation periods or 
periods of military service, or during other pe- 
riods during which the Commissioner deter- 
mines in accordance with regulations that 
there is good cause for his nonattendance 
(during which periods he shall receive no 
payments) shall not be deemed contrary to 
clause (2). 

[SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS OF EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 

[Sec. 404. (a) An individual shall be eligi- 
ble for the award of an educational opportu- 
nity grant under this part at any institution 
of higher education which has made an 
agreement with the Commissioner pursuant 
to section 407 (which institution is herein- 
efter in this part referred to as an “eligible 
institution”), if the individual makes ap- 
plication at the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed by that institution. 

E(b) From among those eligible for educa- 
tional opportunity grants from an institu- 
tion of higher education for each fiscal year, 
the institution shall, in accordance with the 
provisions of its agreement with the Com- 
missioner under section 407 and within the 
amount allocated to the institution for that 
purpose for that year under section 406, se- 
lect individuals who are to be awarded such 
grants and determine, pursuant to section 
402, the amounts to be paid to them. An in- 
stitution shall not award an educational op- 
portunity grant to an individual unless it 
determines that— 

£(1) he has been accepted for enrollment 
as a full-time student at such institution or, 
in the case of a student already attending 
such institution, is in good standing and in 
full-time attendance there as an undergrad- 
uate student; 

L(2) he shows evidence of academic or 
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creative promise and capability of maintain- 
ing good standing in his course of study; 

£(3) he is of exceptional financial need; 
and 

L(4) he would not, but for an educational 
opportunity grant, be financially able to pur- 
sue a course of study at such institution of 
higher education. 


[ALLOTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT FUNDS AMONG STATES 


(Sec, 405. (a) (1) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to the first sentence of sec- 
tion 401(b) for any fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 80 
appropriated as the number of persons en- 
rolled on a full-time basis in institutions of 
higher education in such State bears to the 
total number of persons enrolled on a full- 
time basis in institutions of higher education 
in all the States. The number of persons en- 
rolled on a full-time basis in institutions of 
higher education for purposes of this section 
shall be determined by the Commissioner for 
the most recent year for which satisfactory 
data are available to him. 

L(2) If the total of the sums determined 
by the Commissioner to be required under 
section 406 for any fiscal year for eligible 
institutions in a State is less than the 
amount of the allotment to that State 
under paragraph (1) for that year, the Com- 
missioner may reallot the remaining amount 
from time to time, on such dates or dates as 
he may fix, to other States in such manner 
as he determines will best assist in achieving 
the purposes of this part. 

Leb) Sums appropriated pursuant to the 
third‘ sentence of section 401(b) for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted or reallotted 
among the States in such manner as the 
Commissioner determines to be necessary 
to carry out the purposes for which such 
sums are appropriated. 


[ALLOCATION OF ALLOTED FUNDS TO 
INSTITUTIONS 


ESEC. 406. (a) The Commissioner shall from 
time to time set dates by which eligible in- 
stitutions in any State must file applications 
for allocation, to such institutions, of edu- 
cational opportunity grant funds from the 
allotment to that State (including any re- 
allotment thereto) for any fiscal year pur- 
suant to section 405(a), to be used for the 
purposes specified in the first sentence of 
section 401(b). Such allocations shall be 
made in accordance with equitable criteria 
which the Commissioner shall establish and 
which shall be designed to achieve such 
distribution of such funds among eligible 
institutions within a State as will most effec- 
tively carry out the purposes of this part. 

Leb) The Commissioner shall further, in 
accordance with regulations, allocate to 
eligible institutions, in any State, from funds 
apportioned or reapportioned pursuant to 
section 405(b), funds to be used for the edu- 
cational opportunity grants specified in the 
third® sentence of section 401(b). 

E(c) Payment shall be made from alloca- 
tions under this section to institutions as 
needed. 


[AGREEMENTS WITH INSTITUTIONS—CONDITIONS 


(Sec, 407, (a) An institution of higher 
education which desires to obtain funds for 
educational opportunity grants under this 
part, shall enter into an agreement with the 
Commissioner, Such agreement shall— 

L(1) provide that funds received by the 
institution under this part will be used by it 
only for the purposes specified in, and in 
accordance with, the provisions of this part; 


Pending repeal (see footnote to the head- 
ing of pt. A), “third” is amended to read 
“second,” 

5 Pending repeal (see footnote to the head- 
ing of pt, A), “third” is amended to read 
“second”, 
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£(2) provide that in determining whether 
an individual meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 404(b) (3) the institution will (A) con- 
sider the source of such individual’s income 
and that of any individual or individuals 
upon whom the student relies primarily for 
support, and (B) make an appropriate review 
of the assets of the student and of such 
individuals; 

E(3) provide that the institution, in coop- 
eration with other institutions of higher ed- 
ucation where appropriate, will make vigor- 
ous efforts to identify qualified youths of ex- 
ceptional financial need and to encourage 
them to continue their education beyond 
secondary school through programs and 
activities such as— 

ELE(A) establishing or strengthening close 
working relationships with secondary-school 
principals and guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel with a view toward motivating stu- 
dents to complete secondary school and 
pursue post-secondary-school educational 
opportunities, and 

E(B) making, to the extent feasible, con- 
ditional commitments for educational op- 
portunity grants to qualified secondary 
school students with special emphasis on 
students enrolled in grade 11 or lower grades 
who show evidences of academic or creative 
promise; 

[(4) provide assurance that the institution 
will continue to spend in its own scholarship 
and student-aid program, from sources oth- 
er than funds received under this part, not 
less than the average expenditure per year 
made for that purpose during the most re- 
cent period of three fiscal years preceding the 
effective date of the agreement; 

£(5) include provisions designed to make 
educational opportunity grants under this 
part reasonably available (to the extent of 
available funds) to all eligible students in 
the institution in need thereof; and 

£(6) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States and promote the pur- 
poses of this part. 

[(b) (1) An institution, which has in ef- 
fect an agreement for Federal capital con- 
tributions for a student loan fund pursuant 
to title II of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, may use, as an additional 
Federal capital contribution for the pur- 
poses of such loan fund, not to exceed 25 
per centum of the funds paid to it for any 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1970, for 
the purpose set forth in section 401(b). 
The requirement in section 204(2)(B) of 
such Act shall not apply to such a Federal 
capital contribution. 

£(2) For the purpose of making payments 
from ‘amounts appropriated pursuant to the 
third’ sentence of section 401(b), any insti- 
tution electing for any fiscal year to use an 
amount of its payment as a Federal capital 
contribution pursuant to paragraph (1) shall 
be paid an equal amount for each of the 
succeeding three fiscal years from such 
amounts appropriated pursuant to such third 
sentence, if the amount so paid to the insti- 
tution for each such year is used by such 
institution as such a Federal capital contri- 
bution. 


[CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL UTILIZATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL TALE 

Sec. 408.7 (a) To assist in achieving the 

purposes of this part the Commissioner is 

authorized (without regard to section 3709 of 

the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5)), to enter 

into contracts, not to exceed $100,000 per 


* Pending repeal (see footnote to the head- 
ing of pt. A), “third” is amended to read 
“second”, 

™This section will remain in effect but, 
effective with fiscal year 1970, will appear as 
sec. 441 of a new pt. C. Prior thereto, 1. e., 
upon enactment of the bill, this section will 
be amended to include contract authority. 
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year, with State and local educational agen- 
cles and other public or nonprofit organiza- 
tions and institutions for the purpose of— 

[E(1) identifying qualified youths of excep- 
tional financial need and encouraging them 
to complete secondary school and undertake 
postsecondary educational training, 

€(2) publicizing existing forms of student 
financial aid, including aid furnished under 
this part, or 

£(3) encouraging secondary-school or col- 
lege dropouts of demonstrated aptitude to 
reenter educational programs, including post- 
secondary- school programs, 

Leb) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this section. 

[DEFINITION OF “ACADEMIC YEAR” 

(Sec. 409. As used in this part, the term 
“academic year” means an academic year or 
its equivalent as defined in regulations of the 
Commissioner.] * 


Part A—Educational Opportunity Grants, 
National Defense Student Loans, and 
Work-Study Programs“ 

Statement of purpose: Short title 


Sec. 400° (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that it is in the national interest 
to provide educational opportunities beyond 
secondary school to all our youth that de- 
sire such opportunities and can benefit from 
them, The strength and vigor of our economy 
and indeed the future of our society of free 
people demand that our youth, who represent 
the best of all our hopes, be given a chance 
to do their best. It is therefore the purpose 
of this title to provide substantial assistance 
to students in order that no student of ability 
will be denied an opportunity to develop his 
talents because of financial inability to meet 
basie higher education costs. 

(b) This title may be cited as the “Educa- 
tional Opportunity Act”. 

Statement of purpose 


Sec, 4014 It is the purpose of this part to 
provide to students who are in need of such 
assistance in order to pursue courses of 
study at institutions of higher education 

(1) a program of educational opportunity 
grants to assist in making available, through 
institutions of higher education, the bene- 
fits of higher education at the undergradu- 
ate level to those students of exceptional 
financial need, 

(2) a program to stimulate and assist in 
the establishment at institutions of higher 
education of funds for the making of low- 
interest loans to undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional students, to be termed na- 
tional defense student loans”, and 

(3) @ program to stimulate and promote 
the part-time employment of undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and professional students, 
particularly of those students who are from 
low-income families. 


Pending repeal of this pt. A (with fiscal 
year 1970), this section is being renumbered 
as Sec. 410, so as to allow for insertion of a 
new sec. 410 (Special Services for Disadvan- 
taged Students). That section will, con- 
comitantly with repeal of pt. A and the 
simultaneous repeal of the present pt. C, be 
placed, as a redesignated sec. 442, into a new 
pt. C (together with the talent search sec- 
tion), as shown below in this print. 

Effective with fiscal year 1970. 

10 Effective with fiscal year 1970, this sec- 
tion and those that follow in italics through 
sec, 410 would consolidate the educational 
opportunity grant program of the present pt. 
A of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and 
the National Defense Student loan program 
of title II of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, and the work-study program of 
title I-C of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, in amended form. 

u Effective with fiscal year 1970. 
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Appropriations authorized 

Sec. 402.33 (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
jor each of the succeeding 4 fiscal years, to 
enable the Commissioner to carry out the pur- 
pose of section 401(1) by making payments to 
institutions of higher education pursuant 
to agreements entered into under this part, 
for use by such institutions for payments to 
undergraduate students for the initial aca- 
demic year of educational opportunity grants 
awarded to them under this part, and for 
payments pursuant to section 409. There 
are further authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for payment 
to such institutions for use by them for mak- 
ing educational opportunity grants under 
this part to undergraduate students for aca- 
demic years other than the initial year of 
their educational opportunity grants; but 
no appropriation may be made pursuant to 
this sentence for any fiscal year beginning 
more than 4 years after the last fiscal year 
for which an appropriation is authorized 
under the first sentence, Payment for the 
first year of an educational opportunity 
grant shall not be considered as an initial- 
year payment if the educational opportu- 
nity grant was awarded for the continuing 
education of a student who had been pre- 
viously awarded an educational opportunity 
grant under this part (whether by another 
institution or otherwise) and had received 
payment for any year of that educational 
opportunity grant. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
each of the succeeding 4 fiscal years, to en- 
able the Commissioner to carry out the pur- 
poses of sections 401(2) and 401(3) by making 
payments, to institutions of higher educa- 
tion pursuant to agreements entered into 
under this part, for use by such institutions— 

(1) for making contributions to the capi- 
tal of student loan funds established by 
such institutions pursuant to their agree- 
ments under this part and for payments pur- 
suant to section 409; and there are further 
authorized to be appropriated such sums for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and for 
each of the next succeeding 3 fiscal years, as 
may be necessary to enable students who 
have received loans from such student loan 
funds for school years ending prior to June 
30, 1976, to continue or complete their edu- 
cation; and 

(2) for making payments to its students 
for employment in programs of work-study 
established pursuant to their agreements un- 
der this part, and for payments pursuant to 
section 409. 

(c) Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
section for any fiscal year shall remain avail- 
able for the purposes for which appropriated 
until the close of the fiscal year succeeding 
the fiscal year for which they were appro- 
priated. 

Allotment of funds to institutions of higher 
education 

Sec, 403. (a). The Commissioner shall from 
time to time set dates by which institutions 
of higher education with which he has en- 
tered into agreements under this part must 
file applications for allotments to such in- 
stitutions of funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 402. Such allotments shall be allo- 
cated as required by subsection (b) and shall 
be made in accordance with equitable criteria 
which the Commissioner shall establish and 
which shall be designed to achieve a distribu- 
tion of such funds among such institutions 
of higher education as will most effectively 
carry out the purposes of this part: Provided 
That the funds allotted to all institutions of 
higher education in any State for any fiscal 


12 Effective with fiscal year 1970. 
Effective with fiscal year 1970. 
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year shall not exceed 124% per centum of all 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to section 
402 for such fiscal year. 

(b) (1) The Commissioner shall prescribe 
the amount of each allotment pursuant to 
subsection (a) that shall be allocated for use 
in each of the programs enumerated by sec- 
tion 401 to which such allotment may be 
applied under the agreement entered into 
between the Commissioner and the applicant 
institution under this part. 

(2) An applicant institution to which 
funds are allotted pursuant to subsection (a) 
may, from time to time during the period in 
which such allotment remains available for 
its use, reallocate not to exceed (except with 
the approval of the Commissioner) an aggre- 
gate during such period of 20 per centum of 
any allocation prescribed pursuant to the 
preceding paragraph. Such reallocation shall 
augment one or both remaining allocations 
so prescribed in such proportions as the ap- 
plicant institution may determine are re- 
quired to best serve the purposes of the 
programs with respect to which an allotment 
to the applicant institution has been made: 
Provided, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall authorize such institution to reallocate 
any amount of such allotment deposited as 
@ capital contribution to a student loan fund 
established pursuant to its agreement under 
this part, other than a reallocation during 
the fiscal year for which such allocation is 
made and during the next succeeding fiscal 
year, 

(o) The amount of any allotment under 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year which the 
Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for such year or the next fiscal year 
shall be available for reallotment in the 
manner prescribed for allotments made pur- 
suant to subsection (a). Any amount re- 
allotted to an institution under this subsec- 
tion from a; tions for any fiscal year 
shall be deemed part of its allotment for that 
fiscal year. 

(d) Payments from that portion of an 
allotment allocable to national defense stu- 
dent loans shall be made to an institution of 
higher education in such installments as the 
Commissioner determines will not result in 
unnecessary accumulations in the student 
loan fund established by the institution pur- 
suant to its agreement under this part, 


Educational Opportunity Grants 
Sec. 404.4 (a). An institution of higher edu- 
cation, in accordance with its agreement un- 
der this part, may award educational oppor- 
tunity grants to undergraduate students 
under which the institution shall pay to any 
such student not to exceed $1,000 for each 
academic year over which such grant, as 
provided by subsection (b), shall extend. 
The Commissioner shall, subject to the jore- 
going limitation, prescribe for the guidance 
of participating institutions basic criteria or 
schedules (or both) for the determination 
of the amount of any such educational op- 
portunity grant, taking into account the 
objective of limiting grant aid under this 
part to students of exceptional financial need 
and such other factors, including the num- 
ber of dependents in the family, as the Com- 
missioner may deem relevant. The Commis- 
sioner may also prescribe a minimum amount 
payable for any academic year under any 
such grant. 
(D) The duration of an educational op- 
nity grant awarded under this part 
shall be the period required for the comple- 
tion by the recipient of his undergraduate 
course of study at the institution of higher 
education from which he received the edu- 
cational opportunity grant, but shall in no 
event, except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, exceed 4 academic years less any 
such period with respect to which the recip- 
ient has previously received payments under 
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this part pursuant to a prior educational op- 
portunity grant (whether made by the same 
or another institution). With respect to a 
student (1) who is pursuing a course of 
study leading to a first degree and designed 
by the institution to extend over 5 academic 
years, or (2) who is or will be unable to com- 
plete a course of study within the marimum 
period of years specified in the preceding sen- 
tence because of a requirement of the insti- 
tution that the student enroll in a noncredit 
remedial course of study, such period may be 
extended by the institution for one addi- 
tional academic year. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, a “noncredit remedial 
course of study” is a course of study for 
which no credit is given toward an academic 
degree, and which is designed to increase 
the ability of the student to engage in an 
undergraduate course of study leading to 
such a degree. 

(c) An educational opportunity grant 
awarded under this part shall entitle the 
recipient to payments only if he (1) is main- 
taining satisfactory progress in the course of 
study that he is pursuing, according to the 
regularly prescribed standards and practices 
of the institution from which he received 
the grant, and (2) is devoting essentially 
full time to that course of study, during the 
academic year, in attendance at that insti- 
tution, Failure to be in attendance at the 
institution during vacation periods or periods 
of military service, or during other periods 
during which the Commissioner determines 
in accordance with regulations that there is 
good cause for his nonattendance (during 
which periods he shall receive no payments) 
shall not be deemed contrary to clause (2) 
of the preceding sentence. 

National defense student loans 

Sec. 40525 (a) (1) Institutions of higher 
education, in accordance with their agree- 
ments under this part, may make loans to 
undergraduate, graduate or professional stu- 
dents for any academic year from loan funds 
established pursuant to such agreements, 
but the total thereof to any student for any 
such year may not exceed $2,500 in the case 
of any graduate or professional student (as 
defined in regulations of the Commissioner), 
and may not exceed $1,500 in the case of any 
other student. The aggregate of the loans for 
all years from such funds may not exceed 
$11,000 in the case of any graduate or pro- 
fessional student (as so defined, and includ- 
ing any loans from such funds made to such 
person before he became a graduate or pro- 
fessional student), or $6,000 in the case of 
any other student. 

(2) Loans from any such loan fund to any 
student by any institution of higher educa- 
tion shall be made on such terms and condi- 
tions as the institution may determine; sub- 
ject, however, to such conditions, limitations, 
and requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe (by regulation or in the agreement 
with the institution) with a view to prevent- 
ing impairment of the capital of the student 
loan fund to the maximum extent practi- 
cable in the light of the objective of enabling 
the student to complete his course of study; 
and except that— 

(A) such loan shall be evidenced by a note 
or other written agreement which provides 
for repayment of the principal amount, to- 
gether with interest thereon in equal install- 
ments (or if the borrower so requests in 
Sheen periodic installments determined 

in accordance with such schedules as may be 
approved by the Commissioner) payable 
quarterly, bimonthly or monthly (at the op- 
tion of the institution) over a period begin- 
ning 9 months after the date on which the 
borrower ceases to carry at an institution of 
higher education or at a comparable institu- 
tion outside the States approved for this pur- 
pose by the Commissioner at least one-half 
the normal full-time academic workload as 


15 Effective with fiscal year 1970. 
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determined by that institution and ending 
10 years and 9 months after such date ert- 
cept that (i) interest shall not accrue on any 
such loan and installments need not be paid 
during any period (I) during which the bor- 
rower is carrying, at an institution of higher 
education or at a comparable institution out- 
side the States approved for this purpose by 
the Commissioner, at least one-half the nor- 
mal full-time academic workload as deter- 
mined by the institution, (II) not in excess 
of 3 years during which the borrower is a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, (III) not in excess of 3 years during 
which the borrower is in service as a volun- 
teer under the Peace Corps Act or (IV) not 
in excess of 3 years during which the bor- 
rower is in service as a full-time volunteer 
under title VIII of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964; Provided, That this clause shall 
apply to any loan outstanding on the effec- 
tive date of the Peace Corps Act only with the 
consent of the then obligee institutions, (ii) 
any such period shall not be included in 
determining the 10-year period during which 
the repayment must be completed, (iii) such 
10-year period may also be extended for good 
cause determined in accordance with the 
regulations of the Commissioner, (iv) the 
institution may provide that installments 
need not be paid during any period or pe- 
riods, aggregating not in excess of 3 years, 
during which the borrower is in less than 
half-time attendance at an institution of 
higher education taking courses which are 
creditable toward a degree, and may also pro- 
vide that any such period shall not be in- 
cluded in determining the 10-year period 
during which the repayment must be com- 
pleted, but interest shall continue to accrue 
during any such period, (v) the borrower 
may at his option accelerate repayment of 
the whole or any part of such loan, and (vi) 
the institution may provide, in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner, that 
during the repayment period of the loan pay- 
ments of principal and interest by the bor- 
rower with respect to all the outstanding 
loans made to him from loan funds estab- 
lished pursuant to this part shall be at a 
rate equal to not less than $15 per month. 

(B) not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
such loan (plus interest) shall be canceled 
for service as a full-time teacher in a public 
or other nonprofit elementary or secondary 
school in a State, in an institution of higher 
education, or in an elementary or secondary 
school overseas of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or for comparable service as a 
full-time teacher in a program of special (in- 
cluding preschool) education or training de- 
signed to combat disadvantage, poverty, or 
unemployment which is conducted by such 
@ school or institution or by another public 
or nonprofit agency, institution, or organiza- 
tion in a State, at the rate of 10 per centum 
of the total amount of such loan plus inter- 
est thereon for each complete academic year 
or its equivalent (as determined under regu- 
lations of the Commissioner) of such service, 
except that (i) such rate shall be 15 per 
centum for each complete academic year or 
its equivalent (as determined under regula- 
tions of the Commissioner) of service as a 
full-time teacher in a public or other non- 
profit elementary or secondary school which 
is in the school district of a local educational 
agency which is eligible in such year for 
assistance pursuant to title II of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, and 
which for purposes of this clause and for 
that year has been determined by the Com- 
missioner, pursuant to regulations and after 
consultation with the State educational 
agency of the State in which the school is 
located, to be a school in which there is a 
high concentration of students from low-in- 
come families, except that the Commissioner 
shall not make such determination with re- 
spect to more than 25 per centum of the total 
of the public and other nonprofit elementary 
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and secondary schools in any one State for 
any one year, (ii) such rate shall be 15 per 
centum for each complete academic year or 
its equivalent (as so determined by regula- 
tions) of service as a full-time teacher of 
handicapped children (including mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed or other health impaired 
children who by reason thereof require spe- 
cial education) in a public or other nonprofit 
elementary or secondary school system, and 

(iii) for the purposes of any cancellation 
pursuant to clause (i) or (ii), an additional 
50 per centum of any such loan (plus inter- 
est) may be canceled but nothing in this 
paragraph shall authorize refunding any pay- 
ment; 

(C) such a loan shall bear interest, on the 
unpaid balance of the loan, at the rate of 3 
per centum per annum except that no inter- 
est shall accrue before the date on which 
repayment of the loan is to begin in all cases 
except where the date on which repayment is 
to begin is suspended by reason of clause (iv) 
0 ragraph (A); 

1) sack a loan shall be made without 
security and without endorsement, except 
that, if the borrower is a minor and the note 
or other evidence of obligation executed by 
him would not, under the applicable law, 
create a binding obligation, either security or 
endorsement may be required; 

(E) the liability to repay any such loan 
shall be canceled upon the death of the bor- 
rower, or if he becomes permanently and to- 
tally disabled as determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner; 

(F) such a loan by an institution for any 
year shall be made in such installments as 
may be provided in regulations of the Com- 
missioner or the agreement with the institu- 
tion under this part and, upon notice to the 
Commsisioner by the institution that any 
recipient of a loan is failing to maintain satis- 
factory standing, any or all further install- 
ments of his loan shall be withheld, as may 
be appropriate; and 

(G) no note or other evidence of such a 
loan may be transferred or assigned by the 
institution of higher education making the 
loan except, upon the transfer of the bor- 
rower to another institution of higher edu- 
cation participating in the program under 
this part (or, if not participating, is eligible 
to do so and is approved by the Commissioner 
for such purpose), to such institution. 

(b) Pursuant to regulations of the Com- 
missioner, an institution may assess a charge 
with respect to a loan from the loan fund 
established by the institution pursuant to 
this part for failure of the borrower to pay 
all or any part of an installment when it is 
due and, in the case of a borrower who is en- 
titled to deferment benefits under section 
405 (a) (2) (4) or cancellation, benefits under 
section 405(a)(2)(B), for any failure to file 
timely and satisfactory evidence of such en- 
titlement. The amount of any such charge 
may not exceed— 

(1) in the case of a loan which is repay- 
able in monthly installments, $1 for the first 
month or part of a month by which such in- 
stallment or evidence is late and $2 for each 
puen month or part of a month thereafter; 
a 

(2) in the case of a loan which has a bi- 
monthly or quarterly repayment interval, $3 
and $6, respectively, for each such interval 
or part thereof by which such installment or 
evidence is late. 


The institution may elect to add the amount 
of any such charge to the principal amount 
of the loan as of the first day after the day 
on which such installment or evidence was 
due, or to make the amount of the charge 
payable to the institution not later than the 
due date of the next installment after receipt 
by the borrower of notice of the assessment 
of the charge 

(o) (1) The Commissioner shall have power 
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to compromise, waive, or release any right, 
claim or demand, however arising or acquired 
under this section. 

(2) Financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner under this section, and under such 
provisions of an agreement with an institu- 
tion appertaining thereto, and vouchers ap- 
proved by him in connection with such fi- 
nancial transactions, shall be final and con- 
clusive upon all officers of the Government; 
except that all such transactions shall be 
subject to audit by the General Accounting 
office at such times and in such manner as 
the Comptroller General may by regulation 
prescribe, 

d)) After June 30, 1979, and not later 
than September 30, 1979, there shall be a 
capital distribution of the balance of the stu- 
dent loan fund established under this part 
by each institution of higher education as 
follows: 

(A) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
balance in such fund at the close of June 
30, 1979, as the total amount of the Federal 
capital contributions to such fund under this 
part bears to the sum of such Federal capital 
contributions and the institution’s capital 
contributions to such fund. 

(B) The remainder of such balance shall be 
paid to the institution. 

(2) After September 30, 1979, each institu- 
tion with which the Commissioner has made 
an agreement under this part shall pay to 
the Commissioner, not less often than quar- 
terly, the same proportionate share of 
amounts received by the institution after 
June 30, 1979, in payment of principal or 
interest on student loans made from the stu- 
dent loan fund established pursuant to such 
agreement (which amount shall be deter- 
mined after deduction of any costs of litiga- 
tion incurred in collection oj the principal or 
interest on loans from the fund and not 
already reimbursed from the student loan 
fund or such payments of principal or inter- 
est) as was determined for the Commissioner 
under paragraph (1). 

(3) Upon a finding by the institution or 
the Commissioner prior to July 1, 1979, that 
the liquid assets of a student loan fund es- 
tablished pursuant to an agreement under 
this title exceed the amount required for 
loans or otherwise in the foreseeable future, 
and upon notice to such institution or to 
the Commissioner, as the case may be, there 
shall be, subject to such limitations as may 
be included in regulations of the Commis- 
sioner or in such agreement, a capital dis- 
tribution from such fund. Such capital dis- 
tribution shall be made as follows: 

(A) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total to be distributed as the Federal 
capital contributions by the Commissioner 
to the student loan fund prior to such dis- 
tribution bear to the sum of such Federal 
capital contributions and the capital con- 
tributions to the fund made by the insti- 
tution. 

(B) The remainder of the capital distri- 
bution shall be paid to the institution. 

Work-study programs 

Sec. 406 (a) An institution of higher edu- 
cation, in accordance with its agreement 
under this part, may pay for the part time 
employment of its undergraduate, gradu- 
ate, or professional students, through pro- 
grams of work-study, in work for the insti- 
tution itself, but only in the case of a public 
or other nonprofit institution, or work in 
the public interest for a public or private 
nonprofit organization under an arrange- 
ment between the institution and such or- 
ganization, provided that such work— 

(1) will not result in the displacement of 
employed workers or impair existing con- 
tracts for services, 
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(2) will be governed by such conditions 
of employment as will be appropriate and 
reasonable in light of such factors as type 
of work performed, geographical region, and 
proficiency of the employee, and 

(3) does not involve the construction, op- 
eration, or maintenance of so much of any 
facility as is used or is to be used for sec- 
tarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship. 

(b)(1) No student shall be employed 
through such programs of work-study for an 
average of more than 15 hours per week over 
a semester, or other term used by the institu- 
tion in awarding credits, during which 
classes in which the student is enrolled are 
in session, nor more than 40 hours in any 
one week during such semester or term. 

(2) For purposes of computing the average 
prescribed by the preceding paragraph, there 
shall be excluded vacation or comparable pe- 
riods of additional or nonregular enrollment 
(as respects the particular student). Em- 
ployment under a work-study program dur- 
ing any such period of additional or nonreg- 
ular enrollment in which classes in which 
the student is enrolled are in session shall, 
subject to the 40-hour limitation of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, be only to the extent and 
in accordance with criteria established by or 
pursuant to regulations of the Commission- 
er. 

Agreements with institutions 

Sec. 407.7% (a) An institution of higher 
education that desires to obtain funds for 
educational opportunity grants, national de- 
fense student loans, or work-study programs 
under this part, shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Commissioner. Except as pro- 
vided by subsection (b), such agreement 
shall— 

(1) provide that the funds received by the 
institution under this part shall be used by 
it only for the purposes specified in, and in 
accordance with, the provisions of this part; 

(2) provide that the institution shall con- 
duct a program of educational opportunity 
grants and, (A) provide that in determining 
whether an individual meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (5) of this subsection 
the institution will (i) under the source of 
such individuals income and that of any in- 
dividual or individuals upon whom the stu- 
dent relies primarily for support, and (ii) 
make an appropriate review of the assets of 
the student and of such individuals; and 
(B) in cooperation with other institutions 
of higher education where appropriate, shall 
make vigorous efforts to identify qualified 
youths of exceptional financial need and to 
encourage them to continue their education 
beyond secondary school through programs 
and activities such as— 

(i) establishing or strengthening close 
working relationships with secondary-school 
principals and guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel with a view toward motivating stu- 
dents to complete seconadry school and pur- 
sue post-secondary-school educational oppor- 
tunities, and 

(ii) making, to the extent feasible, condi- 
tional commitments for educational oppor- 
tunity grants to qualified secondary school 
students with special emphasis on students 
enrolled in grade 11 or lower grades who 
show evidences of academic or creative 
promise; 

(3) (A) provide for the establishment of a 
student loan fund by such institution into 
which shall be deposited (i) allocations for 
this purpose of allotments to the institution 
as Federal capital contributions, (ii) an 
amount, equal to not less than one-ninth of 
such Federal capital contributions, contrib- 
uted by such institution, (iii) collections of 
principal and interest on student loans made 
from such fund, (iv) charges collected pur- 
suant to section 405(b), and (v) any other 
earnings of the fund; 
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(B) provide that such student loan fund 
shall be used only for (i) loans to students 
in accordance with the agreement and the 
provisions of section 405, (ii) capital dis- 
tributions as provided in this part, and (iii) 
cost of litigation, and other collection costs 
agreed to by the Commissioner, arising in 
connection with the collection of any loan 
jrom the fund, interest on such loan, or 
charge assessed with respect to that loan pur- 
suant to section 405(b); 

(C) provide that the institution may 
withdraw from such student loan fund such 
amount deposited as Federal capital con- 
tributions as it may reallocate pursuant to 
section 403(b)(2), and such amount con- 
tributed by such institution pursuant to the 
requirement of subparagraph (A) (ii) as may 
be associated therewith; 

(D) provide that the Commissioner shall 
pay to the appropriate institution, at such 
time or times as he determines, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the interest 
which has been prevented from accruing and 
the portion of the principal which has been 
canceled on student loans pursuant to para- 
graph (2)(B) of section 405(a) (and not 
previously paid) as the total amount of the 
institution’s capital contributions to such 
fund under this part bears to the sum of 
such institution’s capital contributions and 
the Federal capital contributions to such 
fund; 

(4) provide for the operation by the insti- 
tution of a program of work-study, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 406, 
under which program the Federal share of 
the compensation of students employed 
thereby shall not exceed 90 per centum: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in the agreement shall 
restrict the source (other than from an al- 
lotment under this part) from which the in- 
stitution may pay its share of the compen- 
sation of a student employed under a work- 
study program covered by the agreement and 
such share may be paid to such student in 
the form of services and equipment (in- 
cluding tuition, room, board, and books) 
furnished by such institution; 

(5) provide that the institution (A) shall 
award an educational opportunity grant only 
to a student who is of exceptional financial 
need, (B) shall give preference in the selec- 
tion of students for employment under a 
work-study program to students from low- 
income families, and (C) shall extend assist- 
ance under this part only to a student who 
is in need of such assistance in order to pur- 
sue a course of study at such institution; 

(6) provide that the institution shall ez- 
tend assistance under this part only to a 
student (A) who has been accepted for en- 
rollment at the institution or, in the case 
of a student already enrolled in and attend- 
ing the institution, is in good standing and, 
in the opinion of the institution, capable of 
maintaining such standing during the period 
during which such assistance is received, and 
(B) who will be or is devoting essentially 
full time to a prescribed course of study at 
such institution or, solely with respect to his 
eligibility for a national defense student 
loan, will be or is carrying at least one-half 
of the normal full-time academic workload 
as determined by the institution; 

(7) include provisions designed to make 
assistance under each program for which the 
institution receives funds pursuant to this 
part reasonably available, to the extent of 
such funds, to all eligible students in such 
institution in need thereof; 

(8) provide assurance that in each fiscal 
year for which the institution receives an 
allotment under this part, the institution 
will expend in its own programs of student 
assistance (including student assistance 
through employment of its students, whether 
or not in employment eligible for assistance 
under this part), exclusive of any compo- 
nent of such expenditures representing pay- 
ment to the institution of Federal financial 
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assistance as determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner, an amount 
that is not less than the lesser of (A) its 
average annual expenditure for such pur- 
poses during the 3 fiscal years preceding the 
fiscal year in which the institution made ap- 
plication for such allotment, (B) an amount 
prescribed by the Commissioner (not in ex- 
cess of the amount determined pursuant to 
clause (A)) with respect to such institution 
upon its demonstration to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner (i) that it will suffer in 
the fiscal year of such allotment a substan- 
tial reduction in funds (exclusive of any such 
reduction attributable to a loss of public 
(other than Federal) financial assistance) 
beyond its control, (ii) that the amount 
determined pursuant to clause (A) was ma- 
terially augmented by funds available to the 
institution through circumstances that may 
not reasonably be expected to recur during 
the fiscal year of such allotment, or (iii) that 
through substantial reduction of student en- 
roliment the amount determined pursuant 
to clause (A) would represent an excessive 
expenditure for student assistance in the 
fiscal year of such allotment. 

(9) include such other provisions as the 
Commissioner shall deem necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this part. 

(b) An institution of higher education 
may elect to participate in the programs of 
educational opportunity grants, national de- 
fense education loans, and work-study, or in 
any 2 of such programs, or in only one such 
program. An agreement with an institution 
that elects not to participate in the educa- 
tional opportunity grant program or the na- 
tional defense student loan program or the 
work-study program shall omit the provi- 
sions required by paragraphs (2) or (3) or 
(4) of subsection (a), respectively. Any elec- 
tion under this section may be amended in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
and the regulations appertaining thereto. 

(c) The Commissioner, in addition to the 
other powers conferred upon him by this 
part, shall have power to agree to modifica- 
tions of agreements entered into under this 
section. 

Loans to institutions 

Sec. 40828 (a) Upon application by any in- 
stitution of higher education with which he 
has made an agreement under this part, the 
Commissioner may make a loan to such 
institution for the purpose of helping to 
finance the institution’s capital contribu- 
tions to a student loan fund established 
pursuant to such agreement, or for the pur- 
pose of helping the institution to pay not in 
excess of 10 per centum of the compensation 
of any students employed in work-study pro- 
grams under this part, or both. Any such loan 
may be made only if such institution shows 
it is unable to secure such funds from non- 
Federal sources upon terms and conditions 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
reasonable and consistent with the purposes 
of this part. Loans made to institutions un- 
der this section shall bear interest at a rate 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
adequate to cover (1) the cost of the funds 
to the Treasury as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average yields of outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having maturities comparable to the 
maturities of loans made by the Commis- 
sioner under this section, (2) the cost of 
administering this section, and (3) probable 
losses, 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, but 
not to exceed a total of $25,000,000. 

(c) Loans made by the Commissioner un- 
der this section shall mature within such 
period as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner to be appropriate in each case, but 
not exceeding fijteen years. 

(d) The Commissioner shall have power 
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to agree to modifications of agreements or 
loans made under this section, and to com- 
promise, waive, or release any right, title, 
claim, or demand however arising under this 
section, 

Expenses of administration 

Sec. 409. (a) An institution of higher edu- 
cation that has entered into an agreement 
with the Commissioner under this part shall 
be entitled for each fiscal year for which it 
receives an allotment under this part to a 
payment in lieu of reimbursement for its 
expenses during cuch fiscal year in adminis- 
tering programs assisted under thts part. 
Such payment (1) shall be payable from 
such allotment in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, and (2) shall be 
an amount equal to 3 per centum of the in- 
stitution’s expenditures during a fiscal year 
from any allotment under this part (for 
which purpose a Federal capital contribu- 
tion to a student loan fund shail be deemed 
to be an expenditure if such moneys are 
actually paid into such fund), plus such 
non-Federal expenditures required by an 
agreement in accordance with section 
407 (a) (4) and section 407 (a) (3) (A) (iii) re- 
lated thereto and required by the agreement, 
except that such payment shall not exceed 
$125,000 in any fiscal year. 

(b) An agreement under this part may 
also include provisions authorizing the in- 
stitution, to the extent and under terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Commissioner 
by or pursuant to regulation, to use, out 
of the sums allocated to it for work-study 
programs, a portion (in addition to sums 
payable pursuant to subsection (a) for its 
administrative erpenses (which for this pur- 
pose may, among other expenses, include 
expenses of counseling and guidance, place- 
ment, and consulting services) in developing 
or carrying out a program, described in 
such agreement, to demonstrate or explore 
the feasibility or value of methods of co- 
operative education involving alternative 
periods of full-time academic study at the 
institution and periods of full-time public 
or private employment (whether or not 
afforded by an organization described in 
section 406(a)) approved or arranged for 
by the institution under such program. 


Definitions 


Sec. 410.” As used in thts part the term 

(1) “academic year” means an academic 
year or its equivalent as defined in regula- 
tions of the Commissioner; 

(2) “institution of higher education” 
means such institution as defined in section 
90% %a) (but situated in a State as defined 
by clause (3) of this section) except that, 
(A) for purposes of application to the Com- 
missioner and eligibility for an allotment 
to be allocated exclusively for work-study 
programs, such definition shall include any 
school which provides not less than a one- 
year program of training to prepare stu- 
dents for gainful employment in a recog- 
nized occupation and which meets the pro- 
visions of clauses (1), (2), and (5) of such 
section, and (B) if the Commissioner de- 
termines that schools of a particular cate- 
gory fail to meet the requirements of clause 
(5) of section 801(a) because there is no 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association qualified to accredit schools in 
such category, but that such schools other- 
wise meet the definition of ‘institution of 
higher education’ contained in section 
801(a) (as extended by clause (A) of this 
paragraph), he shall, pending the estab- 
lishment of such an accrediting agency or 
association, appoint an advisory commit- 
tee, composed of persons specially qualified 
to evaluate training provided by such schools 
in such category, which shall (i) prescribe 
the standards of content, scope, and quality 
which must be met in order to qualify 
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schools in such category to participate in 
in this part, and (ii) determine whether 
particular schools not meeting the require- 
ments of clause (5) of section 801(a) meet 
those standards. 

(3) “State” means the several States of 
the Union, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and, solely with respect to participation by 
an institution of higher education situated 
therein in a program of national defense 
— loans under this part, the Canal 

one. 


Part B—FEDERAL, STATE, AND PRIVATE PRO- 
GRAMS OF LOW-INTEREST INSURED LOANS 
TO STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 421. (a) The purpose of this part is 
to enable the Commissioner (1) to encour- 
age States and nonprofit private institutions 
and organizations to establish adequate loan 
insurance programs for students in eligible 
institutions (as defined in section 435), (2) 
to provide a Federal program of student loan 
insurance for students who do not have rea- 
sonable access to a State or private non- 
profit program of student loan insurance 
covered by an agreement under section 428 
(b), Land] (a) to pay a portion of the in- 
terest on loans to qualified students which 
are made by a State under a direct loan pro- 
gram meeting the requirements of section 
428(a) (1) (B), or which are insured under 
this part or under a program of a State or 
of a nonprofit private institution or organiza- 
tion which meets the requirements of section 
428 (a) (1) (O), (4) to guaranty a portion of 
each loan insured under a program of a State 
or of a nonprofit private institution or or- 
ganization which meet the requirements of 
section 428(a)(1)(C), and (5) to authorize 
direct loans to students voca- 
tional schools who are unable to obtain in- 
sured loans at interest rates that do not 
exceed rates prescribed by the Secretary for 
federally insured loans. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part— 

(1) there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the student loan insurance fund (estab- 
lished by section 431) (A) the sum of $1,000,- 
000, and (B) such further sums, if any, as 
may become necessary for the adequacy of 
the student loan insurance fund, 

(2) there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for payments under section 428 with 
respect to interest and jees% on student 
loans, such sums for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and succeeding fiscal years, 
as may be required therefor, [and] 

(3) there is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $17,500,000 for making advances 
pursuant to section 422 for the reserve funds 
of State and nonprofit private student loan 
insurance [programs.] programs, and 

(4) there is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $12,500,000 for making advances, 
after June 30, 1968, pursuant to section 422 
for the reserve funds of State and nonprofit 
private student loan insurance programs. 


Sums appropriated [under clauses (1) and 
(2)] under clauses (1), (2), and (4) of this 
subsection shall remain available until ex- 
pended, and sums appropriated under clause 
(8) of this subsection shall remain available 
for advance under section 422 until the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. 
ADVANCES FOR RESERVE FUNDS OF STATE AND 
NONPROFIT PRIVATE LOAN INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 422. (a) (1) From the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to Eclause 3] clauses (3) and 
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(4) of Section 421(b), the Commissioner is 
authorized to make advances to any State 
with which he has made an agreement pur- 
suant to section 428(b) for the purpose of 
helping to establish or strengthen the reserve 
fund of the student loan insurance program 
covered by that agreement. If for any [of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1966, June 30, 
1967 or June 30, 1968,] fiscal year a State 
does not have a student loan insurance pro- 
gram covered by an agreement made pur- 
suant to section 428(b), and the Commis- 
sioner determines after consultation with the 
chief executive officer of that State that there 
is no reasonable likelihood that the State 
will have such a student loan insurance pro- 
gram for such year, the Commissioner may 
make advances for such year for the same 
p to one or more nonprofit private in- 
stitutions or organizations with which he has 
made an agreement pursuant to section 
428(b) in order to enable students in that 
State to participate in a program of student 
loan insurance covered by such agreement. 
The Commissioner may make advances under 
this subsection both to a State program 
(with which he has such an agreement) and 
to one or more nonprofit private institutions 
or organizations (with which he has such an 
agreement) in that State if he determines 
that such advances are necessary in order 
that students in each eligible institution 
have access through such institution to a 
student loan insurance program which meets 
the requirements of section 428(b) (1). 

(2) No advance shall be made in any fiscal 
year ending after June 30, 1968, unless 
matched by an equal amount from non- 
Federal sources, Such equal amount may 
include the unencumbered non-Federal por- 
tion of a reserve fund, As used in the pre- 
ceding sentence, the term “unencumbered 
non-Federal ” means the amount (de- 
termined as of the time immediately pre- 
ceding the making of the advance) of the 
reserve fund less the balance of the proceeds 
of prior advances under this part and earn- 
ings thereon, and less such other amounts as 
may be maintained in such fund pursuant 
to State law or regulation, or by agreement 
with lenders, as a reserve against the insur- 
ance of outstanding loans. 

£23(3) Advances pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be upon such terms and conditions 
(including conditions relating to the time or 
times of payment) consistent with the re- 
quirements of section 428(b) as the Com- 
missioner determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this section. Advances made by 
the Commissioner under this subsection 
shall be repaid within such period as the 
Commissioner may deem to be appropriate in 
each case in the light of the maturity and 
solvency of the reserve fund for which the 
advance was made. 

(b) (1) The total of the advances to any 
State [pursuant to subsection (a) I pursuant 
to subsection (a)(1) from the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to clause (3) of section 
421(b) may not exceed an amount which 
bears the same ratio to 2½ per centum of 
18700, 000,000 $775,000,000 as the population 
of that State aged eighteen to twenty-two, 
inclusive, bears to the total population 
of all the States aged eighteen to twenty-two, 
inclusive. “The amount available, however, 
for advances to any State for each fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1968 shall not be less 
than [$25,000] $35,000, and any additional 
funds needed to meet this requirement shall 
be derived by proportionately reducing (but 
not below [$25,000] $35,000 per year) the 
amount available for advances to each of the 
remaining States.“ Advances to nonprofit 
private institutions and organizations pur- 
suant to subsection ((a) (1) may be in such 
amounts as the Commissioner determines 
will best achieve the purposes for which they 
are made, except that the sum of (1) ad- 
vances to such institutions and organiza- 
tions for the benefit of students in any State 
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plus (2) the amounts advanced to such State, 
may not exceed the maximum amount which 
may be advanced to that State pursuant to 
the first two sentences of this subsection. 

[For the purposes of this subsection, the 
population aged eighteen to twenty-two, in- 
clusive, of each State and of all the States 
shall be determined by the Commission on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him J 

(2)(A) The Commissioner shall reserve 
not in excess of 15 per centum of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to clause (4) of sec- 
tion 421(b) as he may determine to be rea- 
sonably necessary to carry out the purposes of 
subparagraph (B). The total of the advances 
from the remainder of such sums (i) to non- 
profit private institutions and organizations 
jor the benefit of students in any State and 
(ii) to such State may not exceed an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such remainder 
as the population of such State aged eighteen 
to twenty-two, inclusive, bears to the popu- 
lation of all the States aged eighteen to 
twenty-two, inclusive, but such advances 
may otherwise be in such amounts as the 
Commissioner determines will best achieve 
the purposes for which they are made. The 
amount available, however, for advances to 
any State shall not be less than $35,000, and 
any additional junds needed to meet this re- 
quirement shall be derived by proportionate- 
ly reducing (but not below $35,000) the 
amount available for advances to each of the 
remaining States. 

(B) From the sums reserved pursuant to 
subparagraph (A), the Commissioner may 
may make advances, in such amounts as he 
determines will best achieve the purposes 
for which they are made, to any nonprofit 
private institution or organization with 
which he has made an agreement pursuant 
to section 428(b), which insures loans under 
a student loan insurance program without 
regard to the domicile or residence of the 
student, and in which program there are 
participating lending institutions of more 
than one State. 

(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the population aged eighteen to twenty-two, 
inclusive, of each State and of all the States 
shall be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him, 


EFFECT OF ADEQUATE NON-FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 423. The Commissioner shall not issue 
certificates of insurance under section 429 
to lenders in a State if he determines that 
every eligible institution has reasonable ac- 
cess in that State to a State or private non- 
profit student loan insurance program which 
is covered by an agreement under section 
428(b). 

SCOPE AND DURATION OF FEDERAL LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Src. 424. (a) The total principal amount of 
new loans made and installments paid pur- 
suant to lines of credit (as defined in sec- 
tion 435) to students covered by Federal 
loan insurance under this part shall not 
exceed $700,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, $1,000,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and $1,400,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and such limitation in the 2 succeeding 
fiscal years as may be specified in appro- 
priations Acts. Thereafter, Federal loan in- 
surance pursuant to this part may be 
granted only for loans made (or for loan 
installments paid pursuant to lines of 
credit) to enable students, who have ob- 
tained prior loans insured under this part, 
to continue or complete their educational 
program; but no insurance may be granted 
for any loan made or installment paid after 
June 30, [1972.3 1974. 

(b) The Commissioner may, if he finds it 
n to do so in order to assure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of 
this part, assign, within the maximum 
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amounts specified in subsection (a), Fed- 
eral loan insurance quotas applicable to 
eligible lenders, or to States or areas, and 
may from time to time reassign unused por- 
tions of these quotas. 


LIMITATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL FEDERALLY IN- 
SURED LOANS AND ON FEDERAL LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE 


Sec, 425. (a) (1) The total of the loans 

made to a student in any academic year 
or its equivalent (as determined under reg- 
ulations of the Commissioner) which may 
be covered by Federal loan insurance under 
this part may not exceed $1,500 [in the case 
of a graduate or professional student (as 
defined in regulations of the Commis- 
sioner), or $1,000 in the case of any other 
student]. The aggregate insured unpaid 
principal amount of all such insured loans 
made to any student shall not at any time 
exceed $7,500 [in the case of any graduate 
or professional student (as defined in reg- 
ulations of the Commissioner, and including 
any such insured loans made to such person 
before he became a graduate or professional 
student), or $5,000 in the case of any other 
student]. The annual insurable limit per 
student shall not be deemed to be exceeded 
by a line of credit under which actual pay- 
ments by the lender to the borrower will not 
be made in any year in excess of the annual 
limit. 
(2) If in any academic year or its equiva- 
lent a student receives a loan which is in- 
sured by the Commissioner under this part, 
no loan to that student in that year may be 
made or insured by the Commissioner under 
the National Vocational Student Loan Insur- 
ance Act of 1965; and if in any academic year 
or its equivalent a student receives a loan 
which is made or insured by the Commis- 
sioner under the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act of 1965, no loan 
to that student in that year may be insured 
by the Commissioner under this part. 

(b) The insurance liability on any loan 
insured by the Commissioner under this part 
shall be 100 per centum of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the principal amount of the loan. 
Such insurance lability shall not include lia- 
bility for interest whether or not that interest 
has been added to the principal amount of 
the loan. 

SOURCES OF FUNDS 

Sec. 426. Loans made by eligible lenders 
in accordance with this part shall be insura- 
ble by the Commissioner whether made from 
funds fully owned by the lender or from 
funds held by the lender in a trust or similar 
capacity and available for such loans, 


ELIGIBILITY OF STUDENT BORROWERS AND TERMS 
or federally insured STUDENT LOANS 

Src, 427. (a) A loan by an eligible lender 
shall be insurable by the Commissioner un- 
der the provisions of this part only if— 

(1) made to a student who (A) has been 
accepted for enrollment at an eligible insti- 
tution or, in the case of a student already 
attending such institution, is in good stand- 
ing there as determined by the institution, 
and (B) is carrying at least one-half of the 
normal full-time workload as determined by 
the institution, and (C) has provided the 
lender with a statement of the institution 
which sets forth a schedule of the tuition 
and fees applicable to that student and its 
estimate of the cost of board and room for 
such a student; and 

(2) evidenced by a note or other written 
agreement which— 

(A) is made without security and without 
endorsement, except that if the borrower is 
a minor and such note or other written 
agreement executed by him would not, under 
the applicable law, create a binding obliga- 
tion, endorsement may be required. 

(B) provides for repayment (except as pro- 
vided in subsection (c)) of the principal 
amount of the loan in installments over a 
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period of not less than five years (unless 
sooner repaid) nor more than ten years be- 
ginning not earlier than nine months nor 
later than one year after the date on which 
the student ceases to carry at an eligible in- 
stitution at least one-half the normal full- 
time academic workload as determined by the 
institution, except (i) as provided in clause 
(C) below, (il) that the period of the loan 
may not exceed fifteen years from the execu- 
tion of the note or written agreement evi- 
dencing it and (ii) that the note or other 
written instrument may contain such pro- 
visions relating to repayment in the event of 
default in the payment of interest or in the 
payment of the cost of insurance premiums, 
or other default by the borrower, as may be 
authorized by regulations of the Commis- 
sioner in effect at the time the loan is made. 

(C) provides that periodic installments of 
principal need not be paid, but interest shall 
accrue and be paid, during any period (i) 
during which the borrower is pursuing a 
full-time course of study at an [institution 
of higher education] eligible institution or at 
a comparable institution outside the States 
approved for this purpose by the Commis- 
sioner, (ii) not in excess of three years, 
during which the borrower is a member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, (ili) 
not in excess of three years during which the 
borrower is in service as a volunteer under 
the Peace Corps Act, or (iv) not in excess 
of three years during which the borrower is in 
service as a full-time volunteer under Title 
VIII of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and any such period shall not be in- 
cluded in determining the ten-year period or 
the fifteen-year period provided in clause (B) 
above. 

(D) provides for interest on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan at a yearly rate, 
not exceeding the applicable maximum rate 
prescribed and defined by the Secretary 
(within the limits set forth in subsection 
(b)) on a national, regional, or other appro- 
priate basis, which interest shall be payable 
in installments over the period of the loan 
except that, if provided in the note or other 
written agreement, any interest payable by 
the student may be deferred until not later 
than the date upon which repayment of the 
first installment of principal falls due, in 
which case interest that has so accrued dur- 
ing that period may be added on that date 
to the principal (but without thereby in- 
creasing the insurance liability under this 
part), 

(E) provides that the lender will not 
collect or attempt to collect from the bor- 
rower any portion of the interest on the note 
which is payable by the Commissioner under 
this part, 

(F) entitles the student borrower to ac- 
celerate without penalty repayment of the 
whole or any part of the loan, and 

(G) contains such other terms and condi- 
tions, consistent with the provisions of this 
part and with the regulations issued by the 
Commissioner pursuant to this part, as may 
be agreed upon by the parties to such loan, 
including, if agreed upon, a provision requir- 
ing the borrower to pay to the lender, in 
addition to principal and interest, amounts 
equal to the insurance premiums payable by 
the lender to the Commissioner with respect 
to such loan. 

(b) No maximum rate of interest prescribed 
and defined by the for the purposes 
of clause (2)(D) of subsection (a) may ex- 
ceed 6 per centum per annum on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan, except that 
under circumstances which threaten to im- 
pede the carrying out of the purposes of this 
part, one or more of such maximum rates of 
interest may be as high as 7 per centum per 
annum on the unpaid principal balance of 
the loan. 

(c) The total of the payments by a bor- 
rower during any year of any repayment pe- 
riod with respect to the aggregate amount 
of all loans to that borrower which are in- 
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sured [by the Commissioner] under this part 
shall not be less than $360 on the balance of 
all of such loans (together with interest 
thereon), whichever amount is less. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO REDUCE STUDENT 
INTEREST COSTS 

Sec. 428 (a) (1) Each student who has re- 
ceived a loan for study at an eligible insti- 
tution— 

(A) which is insured by the Commissioner 
under this part; 

(B) which was made under a State student 
loan program (meeting criteria prescribed by 
the Commissioner), and which was con- 
tracted for, and paid to the student, within 
the period specified by paragraph (4); or 

(C) which is insured under a program of 
a State or of a nonprofit private institution 
or organization, which was contracted for, 
and paid to the student, within the period 
specified in paragraph (4), and which— 

(i) in the case of a loan insured prior to 
July 1, 1967, was made by an eligible lender 
and is insured under a program which meets 
the requirements of subparagraph (E) of 
subsection (b)(1) and provides that repay- 
ment of such loan shall be in installments 
beginning not earlier than sixty days after 
the student ceases to pursue a course of 
study (as described in subparagraph (D) of 
subsection (b)(1)) at an eligible institu- 
tion, or 

(ii) in the case of a loan insured after 
June 30, 1967, is insured under a program 
covered by an agreement made pursuant to 
subsection (b), 


and whose adjusted family income is less 
than $15,000 at the time of execution of the 
note or written agreement evidencing such 
loan, shall be entitled to have paid on his 
behalf and for his account to the holder of 
the loan, over the period of the loan, a por- 
tion of the interest on the loan. In addition, 
the Commissioner shall pay, when due, such 
authorized application fees and consolida- 
tion or other conversion fees as may be pro- 
vided pursuant to paragraph (2)(B) of this 
subsection with respect to loans to any such 
student, but without regard to the student’s 
adjusted family income.“ For the purposes 
of this paragraph, the adjusted family in- 
come of a student shall be determined pur- 
suant to regulations of the Commissioner in 
effect at the time of the execution of the note 
or written agreement evidencing the loan. 
Such regulations shall provide for taking 
into account such factors, including family 
size, as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 
In the absence of fraud by the lender, such 
determination of the adjusted family income 
of a student shall be final insofar as it con- 
cerns the obligation of the Commissioner to 
pay the holder of a loan a portion of the 
interest on the loan. 

(2) (A) The portion of the interest on 
a loan which a student is entitled to have 
paid on his behalf and for his account to 
the holder of the loan pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall be equal to the total amount of the 
interest on the unpaid principal amount of 
the loan which accrues prior to the begin- 
ning of the repayment period of the loan, 
or which accrues during a period in which 
principal need not be paid (whether or not 
such principal is in fact paid) by reason of 
a provision described in subsection (c) of 
this section or in subsection (a) (2) (00 of 
the preceding section, and 3 per centum per 
annum of the unpaid principal amount of 
the loan (excluding interest which has been 
added to principal) thereafter; but such 
portion of the interest on a loan shall not 
exceed, for any period, the amount of the 
interest on that loan which is payable by 
the student after taking into consideration 
the amount of any interest on that loan 


2 Amendment effective with respect to any 
loan insured pursuant to this part, if the 
note or other agreement evidencing such 
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which the student is entitled to have paid 
on his behalf for that period under any State 
or private loan insurance program. The 
holder of a loan with respect to which pay- 
ments are required to be made under this 
section shall be deemed to have a contractual 
right, as against the United States, to receive 
from the Commissioner the portion of in- 
terest which has been so determined and the 
fees payable under this subsection The 
Commissioner shall pay this portion of the 
interest to the holder of the loan on behalf 
of and for the account of the borrower at 
such times as may be specified in regulations 
in force when the applicable agreement 
entered into pursuant to subsection (b) was 
made, or if the loan was made by a State or 
is insured under a program which is not 
covered by such an agreement, at such times 
as may be specified in regulations in force 
at the time the loan was paid to the student. 
Such regulations shall provide that upon the 
election of the holder of the loan, exercised 
in accordance with such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed, the Commissioner 
shall defer payment of such interest as may 
accrue subsequent to such election, which 
interest shall then itself bear interest com- 
pounded semiannually at a per annum rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into consideration the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States with remaining 
terms to maturity of five years, adjusted to 
the nearest one eighth of 1 per centum. Such 
deferred interest (including the interest 
thereon) shall be paid to the holder in ac- 
cordance with such regulations in a single 
payment to be made on or about the date 
upon which the loan or the final install- 
ment is due or paid, whichever first occurs. 

(B) The Secretary shall from time to time 
establish appropriate schedules of maximum 
application fees and consolidation or other 
conversion fees (as defined by the Secretary) 
that, subject to the limitations of this para- 
graph and subject to such other require- 
ments and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe, shall be paid by the Commissioner 
to eligible lenders with respect to loans made 
by them and insured under this part by the 
Commissioner or under a program of a State 
or of a nonprofit private institution or or- 
ganization. No such application fee and no 
such other jee shall exceed $35. No more than 
one such application fee may be paid by the 
Commissioner to any such lender with respect 
to all loans to the same student borrower for 
the same academic year (or its equivalent) 
of study and no more than one such consoli- 
dation or other conversion fee may be paid 
to any such lender in respect of the total in- 
sured indebtedness of a student incurred for 
the pursuit of his entire study program (as 
defined by the Secretary). In establishing 
such schedules, the Secretary may take into 
account among other factors the reasonable 
and necessary administrative costs (not ade- 
quately compensated for by allowable in- 
terest charges) to eligible lenders of making 
and servicing loans to be insured under this 
part. 

13) Each holder of a loan with respect to 
which payments of interest or fees are re- 
quired to be made by the Commissioner shall 
submit to the Commissioner, at such time or 
times and in such manner as he may pre- 
scribe, statements containing such informa- 
tion as may be required by or pursuant to 
regulation for the purpose of enabling the 
Commissioner to determine the amount of 
the payment which he must make with re- 
spect to that loan. 


= Amendment effective with respect to any 
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(4) The period referred to in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall begin on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and end at the close of June 
30, £1968,] 1973, except that, in the case of a 
loan made or insured under a student loan or 
loan insurance program to enable a student 
who has obtained a prior loan made or in- 
sured under such program to continue his 
educational program, such period shall end 
at the close of June 30, [1972.3 1977. 

(5) No payment may be made under this 
section with respect to the interest on a loan 
made from a student loan fund established 
under title II of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

L(6) In no event shall interest payments 
with respect to the same student loan be 
made under both this section and under sec- 
tlon 9 of the National Vocational Student 
Loan Insurance Act of 1965.] 

(b) (1) Any State or any nonprofit private 
institution or organization may enter into an 
agreement with the Commissioner for the 
purpose of entitling students who receive 
loans which are insured under a student loan 
insurance program of that State, institu- 
tion, or organization to have made on their 
behalf the payments provided for in sub- 
section (a) if the Commissioner determines 
that the student loan insurance program 

(A) authorizes the insurance of not less 
than $1,000 nor more than $1,500 in loans 
to any individual student in any academic 
year or its equivalent (as determined under 
regulations of the Commissioner), which 
limit shall not be deemed exceeded by a line 
of credit under which actual payments by 
the lender to the borrower will not be made 
in any such year in excess of such annual 
limit; and provides that the aggregate in- 
sured unpaid principal amount of all such 
insured loans made to any student shall not 
at any time exceed $7,500; 

(B) authorizes the insurance of loans to 
any individual student for at least six aca- 
demic years of study or their equivalent (as 
determined under regulations of the Com- 
missioner); 

(C) provides that (i) the student bor- 
rower shall be entitled to accelerate without 
penalty the whole or any part of an insured 
loan, (ii) except as provided in subsection 
(c) of this section, the period of any insured 
loan may not exceed fifteen years from the 
date of execution of the note or other written 
evidence of the loan, and (ili) the note or 
other written evidence of any loan may 
contain such provision relating to repayment 
in the event of default by the borrower as 
may be authorized by regulations of the 
Commissioner in effect at the time such note 
or written evidence was executed; 

(D) subject to [subparagraph C] subpara- 
graphs (C) and (K) of this paragraph and 
except as provided by subsection (c) of this 
section, provides that T. where the total of 
the insured loans to any student which are 
held by any one person exceeds $2,000, re- 
payment of such] repayment of loans shall 
be in installments over a period of not less 
than five years nor more than ten years 
beginning not earlier than nine months or 
later than one year after the student ceases 
to pursue a full-time course of study at an 
eligible institution, except that if the pro- 
gram provides for the insurance of loans 
for part-time study at eligible institutions 
the program shall provide that such repay- 
ment period shall begin not eariler than nine 
months nor later than one year after the 
student ceases to carry at an eligible insti- 
tution at least one-half the normal full- 
time academic workload as determined by 
the institution; 

(E) authorizes interest on the unpaid 
balance of the loan at a yearly rate not in 
excess of 6 per centum per annum on the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan (ex- 
clusive of any premium for insurance which 
may be passed on to the borrower); 
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(F) insures not less than 80 per centum 
of the unpaid principal of loans insured un- 
der the program; 

(G) does not provide for collection of an 
excessive insurance premium; 

(H) provides that the benefits of the loan 
imsurance program will not be denied any 
student because of his family income or 
lack of need if his adjusted family income 
at the time the note or written agreement 
is executed is less than $15,000 (as deter- 
mined pursuant to the regulations of the 
Commissioner prescribed under section 428 
(a) ()); 

(I) provides that a student may obtain in- 
surance under the program for a loan for 
any year of study at an eligible institution; 
[and] 

(J) in the case of a State program, pro- 
vides that such State program is admin- 
istered by a single State agency, or by one 
or more nonprofit private institutions or or- 
ganizations under the supervision of a single 
Lagency. I agency; and 

(K) provides that the total of the pay- 
ments by a borrower during any year of any 
repayment period with respect to the ag- 
gregate amount of all loans to that borrower 
which are insured under this part shall not 
be less than $360 or the balance of all such 
loans (together with interest thereon), 
whichever amount is less. 

(2) Such an agreement shall— 

(A) provide that the holder of any such 
loan will be required to submit to the Com- 
missioner, at such time or times and in such 
manner as he may prescribe, statements 
containing such information as may be re- 
quired by or pursuant to regulation for the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioner to 
determine the amount of the payment 
which he must make with respect to that 
loan; 

(B) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States and promote the pur- 
poses of this part and as are agreed to by 
the Commissioner and the State or non- 
profit private organization or institution, 
as the case may be; and 

(C) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his function under this part 
and for keeping such records and for afford- 
ing such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

(c) The Commissioner shall encourage the 
inclusion, in any State student loan program 
or any State or nonprofit private student loan 
insurance program meeting the requirements 
of subsection (a) (1) (B) or (C), of provisions 
authorizing or requiring that in the case of 
student loans covered by such program peri- 
odic installments of principal need not be 
paid, but interest shall accrue and be paid, 
during any period (1) during which the bor- 
rower is pursuing a full-time course of study 
at an eligible institution (or at a comparable 
institution outside the States approved for 
this purpose by the Commissioner), (2) not 
in excess of 3 years during which the bor- 
rower is a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, (3) not in excess of 3 years 
during which the borrower is in service as a 
volunteer under the Peace Corps Act, or (4) 
not in excess of 3 years during which the bor- 
rower is in service as a full-time volunteer 
under title VIII of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. In the case of any such State 
or nonprofit private program containing such 
a provision any such period shall be excluded 
in determining the period specified in clause 
(it) of subparagraph (C), or the mazimum 
period for repayment specified in subpara- 
graph (D), of subsection (b) (1) of this sec- 
tion. 

(d)(1) The Commissioner may enter into 
@ guaranty agreement with any State or any 
nonprofit private institutional or organiza- 
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tion with which he has an agreement pur- 
suant to subsection (b), whereby the Com- 
missioner shall undertake to reimburse it, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
establish, in an amount equal to 80 per cen- 
tum of the amount expended by it in dis- 
charge of its insurance obligation, incurred 
under its loan insurance program, with re- 
spect to losses on the unpaid balance of the 
principal of any insured loan (other than 
interest added to principal) resulting from 
the default of the student borrower. 

(2) The guaranty agreement— 

(A) shall set forth such administrative 
and fiscal procedures as may be necessary 
to protect the United States from the risk of 
unreasonable loss thereunder, to insure 
proper and efficient administration of the 
loan insurance program, and to assure that 
due diligence will be exercised in the collec- 
tion of loans insured under the program; 

(B) shall provide for making such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this 
subsection, and for keeping such records and 
for affording such access thereto as the Com- 
missioner may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 

(C) shall set forth adequate assurance 
that, with respect to so much of any loan 
insured under the loan insurance program as 
may be guaranteed by the Commissioner 
pursuant to this subsection, the undertaking 
of the Commissioner under the guaranty 
agreement is acceptable in full satisfaction 
of State law or regulation requiring the 
maintenance of a reserve; and 

(D) shall provide that 80 per centum of 
such amounts as may be made as payments 
of principal on loans in default, and with 
respect to which the Commissioner has made 
payment under the guaranty agreement, 
shall be paid over to the Commissioner for 
deposit in the insurance fund established by 
section 431, but shall not otherwise provide 
for subrogation of the United States to the 
rights of any insurance beneficiary. 

(E) may include such other provisions as 
may be necessary to promote the purposes of 
this part. 

(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to preclude any forbearance for the 
benefit of the student borrower which may 
be agreed upon by the parties to an insured 
loan and approved by the insurer, or to re- 
quire collection of the amount of any loan 
by the insurance beneficiary or its insurer 
from the estate of a deceased borrower or 
from a borrower found by the insurance 
beneficiary or its insurer to have become 
permanently and totally disabled. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the terms 
“insurance beneficiary” and “default” shall 
have the meaning assigned to them by sec- 
tion 430(e). 

(5) In the case of any guaranty agreement 
entered into prior to September 1, 1969, with 
a State or nonprofit private institution or or- 
ganization with which the Commissioner has 
in effect on that date an agreement pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section, or section 
9(b) of the National Vocational Student Loan 
Insurance Act of 1965, made prior to the date 
of enactment of this subsection, the Commis- 
sioner shall, in accordance with the terms of 
this subsection, undertake to guaranty out- 
standing loans insured by such State, insti- 
tution, or organization which meet the con- 
ditions of subsection (a)(1)(C) of this 
section or section 9(a)(1)(C) of the National 
Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act of 
1965, but only with respect to defaults oc- 
curring on or after the effective date of such 
guaranty agreement. 

CERTIFICATES OF FEDERAL LOAN INSURANCE— 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF INSURANCE 

Sec. 429. (a) (1) If, upon application by an 
eligible lender, made upon such form, con- 
taining such information, and supported by 
such evidence as the Commissioner may re- 
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quire, and otherwise in conformity with this 
section, the Commissioner finds that the ap- 
plicant has made a loan to an eligible stu- 
dent which is insurable under the provisions 
of this part, he may issue to the applicant a 
certificate of insurance covering the loan and 
setting forth the amount and terms of the 
insurance. 

(2) Insurance evidenced by a certificate of 
insurance pursuant to subsection (a) (1) 
shall become effective upon the date of issu- 
ance of the certificate, except that the Com- 
missioner is authorized, in accordance with 
regulations, to issue commitments with re- 
spect to proposed loans, or with respect to 
lines (or proposed lines) of credit, submitted 
by eligible lenders, and in that event, upon 
compliance with subsection (a)(1) by the 
lender, the certificate of insurance may be 
issued effective as of the date when any loan, 
or any payment by the lender pursuant to a 
line of credit, to be covered by such insur- 
ance was made. Such insurance shall cease to 
be effective upon sixty days’ default by the 
lender in the payment of any installment of 
the premiums payable pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c). 

(3) An application submitted pursuant to 
subsection (a) (1) shall contain (A) an agree- 
ment by the applicant to pay, in accordance 
with regulations, the premiums fixed by the 
Commissioner pursuant to subsection (c), 
and (B) an agreement by the applicant that 
if the loan is covered by insurance the appli- 
cant will submit such supplementary reports 
and statements during the effective period of 
the loan agreement, upon such forms, at such 
times, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may prescribe by or pur- 
suant to regulation. 

(b) (1) In Heu of requiring a separate in- 
surance application and issuing a separate 
certificate of insurance for each student loan 
made by an eligible lender as provided in 
subsection (a), the Commissioner may, in 
accordance with regulations consistent with 
section 424, issue- to any eligible lender ap- 
plying therefor a certificate of comprehensive 
imsurance coverage which shall, without 
further action by the Commissioner, insure 
all insurable loans made by that lender, on 
or after the date of the certificate and before 
a specified cutoff date, within the limits of 
an aggregate maximum amount stated in the 
certificate, Such regulations may provide for 
conditioning such insurance, with respect to 
any loan, upon compliance by the lender 
with such requirements (to be stated or in- 
corporated by reference in the certificate) as 
in the Commissioner’s judgment will best 
achieve the purpose of this subsection while 
protecting the financial interest of the 
United States and promoting the objectives 
of this part, including (but not limited to) 
provisions as to the reporting of such loans 
and information relevant thereto to the 
Commissioner and as to the payment of ini- 
tial and other. premiums and the effect of 
default therein, and including provision for 
confirmation by the Commissioner from time 
to time (through endorsement of the cer- 
tificate) of the coverage of specific new loans 
by such certificate, which confirmation shall 
be incontestable by the Commissioner in the 
absence of fraud or misrepresentation of fact 
or patent error, 

(2) If the holder of a certificate of com- 
prehensive insurance coverage issued under 
this subsection grants to a student a line 
of credit extending beyond the cutoff date 
specified in that certificate, loans or pay- 
ments thereon made by the holder after that 
date pursuant to the line of credit shali not 
be deemed to be included in the coverage of 
that certificate except as may be specifically 
provided therein; but, subject to the limita- 
tions of section 424, the Commissioner may, 
in accordance with regulations, make com- 
mitments to insure such future loans or pay- 
ments, and such commitments may be hon- 
ored either as provided in subsection (a) or 
by inclusion of such insurance in compre- 
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hensive coverage under this subsection for 
the period or periods in which such future 
loans or payments are made. 

(c) The Commissioner shall, pursuant to 
regulations, charge for insurance on each 
loan under this part a premium in an amount 
not to exceed [one-fourth] one-half of 1 per 
centum per year of the unpaid principal 
amount of such loan (excluding interest 
added to principal), payable in advance, at 
such times and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner, Such regu- 
lations may provide that such premium shall 
not be payable, or if paid shall be refund- 
able, with respect to any period after default 
in the payment of principal or interest or 
after the borrower has died or becomes to- 
tally and permanently disabled, if (1) notice 
of such default or other event has been duly 
given, and (2) request for payment of the 
loss insured against has been made or the 
Commissioner has made such payment on 
his own motion pursuant to section 430(a). 

(d) The rights of an eligible lender arising 
under insurance evidenced by a certificate of 
insurance issued to it under this section may 
be assigned as security by such lender only 
to another eligible lender, and subject to 
regulation by the Commissioner. 

(e) The consolidation of the obligations 
of two or more federally-insured loans ob- 
tained by a student borrower in any fiscal 
year into a single obligation evidenced by 
a single instrument of indebtedness shall 
not affect the insurance by the United States. 
If the loans thus consolidated are covered by 
separate certificates of insurance issued un- 
der subsection (a), the Commissioner may 
upon surrender of the original certificates 
issue a new certificate of insurance in accord- 
ance with that subsection upon the consol- 
idated obligation; if they are covered by a 
single comprehensive certificate issued under 
subsection (b), the Commissioner may 
amend that certificate accordingly. 


DEFAULT, DEATH, OR DISABILITY OF STUDENT 
UNDER FEDERAL LOAN INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 430. (a) Upon default by the student 
borrower on any loan covered by Federal loan 
insurance pursuant to this part, or upon the 
death of the student borrower or a finding 
by the insurance beneficiary that the bor- 
rower has become totally and permanently 
disabled (as determined in accordance with 
regulations established by the Commis- 
sioner) before the loan has been repaid in 
full, and prior to the commencement of suit 
or other enforcement proceeding upon se- 
curity for that loan, the insurance benefici- 
ary shall promptly notify the Commissioner, 
and the Commissioner shall if requested (at 
that time or after further collection efforts) 
by the beneficiary, or may on his own motion, 
if the insurance is still in effect, pay to the 
beneficiary the amount of the loss sustained 
by the insured upon that loan as soon as that 
amount has been determined. The “amount 
of the loss” on any loan shall, for the pur- 
poses of this subsection and subsection (b), 
be deemed to be an amount equal to the 
unpaid balance of the principal amount of 
the loan (other than interest added to 
principal). 

(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner 
of the amount of the loss pursuant to sub- 
section (a), the United States shall be sub- 
rogated to all of the rights of the holder of 
the obligation upon the insured loan and 
shall be entitled to an assignment of the 
note or other evidence of the insured loan by 
the insurance beneficiary. If the net recovery 
made by the Commissioner on a loan after 
deduction of the cost of that recovery (in- 
cluding reasonable administrative costs) ex- 
ceeds the amount of the loss the excess shall 
be paid over to the insured. 

(c) Nothing in this section or in this part 
shall be construed to preclude any forbear- 
ance for the benefit of the student borrower 
which may be agreed upon by the parties 
to the insured loan and approved ‘by the 
Commissioner, or to preclude forebearance 
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by the Commissioner in the enforcement of 
the insured obligation after payment on that 
insurance, or to require collection of the 
amount of any loan by the insurance bene- 
ficiary or by the Commissioner from the 
estate of a deceased borrower or from a bor- 
rower found by the insurance beneficiary to 
have become permanently and totally dis- 
abled, 

(d) Nothing in this section or in this part 
shall be construed to excuse the holder of 
a federally insured loan from exercising 
reasonable care and diligence in the making 
and collection of loans under the provisions 
of this part. If the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to an eligible lender, finds that it has 
substantially failed to exercise such care and 
diligence or to make the reports and state- 
ments required under section 428(a)(3) and 
section 429(a)(3), or to pay the required 
Federal loan insurance premiums, he shall 
disqualify that lender for further Federal 
insurance on loans granted pursuant to this 
part until he is satisfied that its failure has 
ceased and finds that there is reasonable 
assurance that the lender will in the future 
exercise necessary care and diligence or com- 
ply with such requirements, as the case may 
be, 


(e) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “insurance beneficiary” 
means the insured or its authorized assignee 
in accordance with section 429(d); and 

(2) the term “default” includes only such 
defaults as have existed for (A) one hundred 
and twenty days in the case of a loan which 
is repayable in monthly installments, or (B) 
one hundred and eighty days in the case of 
a loan which is repayable in less frequent 
installments. 

INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 431. (a) There is hereby established a 
student loan insurance fund (hereinafter in 
this section called the “fund”) which shall be 
available without fiscal year limitation to the 
Commissioner for making payments in con- 
nection with the default of loans insured by 
him, or insured under a loan insurance pro- 
gram of a State or nonprofit private institu- 
tion or organization with which he has made 
a guaranty agreement, under this part. All 
amounts received by the Commissioner as 
premium charges for insurance and as re- 
ceipts, earnings, or proceeds derived from 
any claim or other assets acquired by the 
Commissioner in connection with his opera- 
tions under this part, and any other moneys, 
property, or assets derived by the Commis- 
sioner from his operations in connection with 
this section, shall be deposited in the fund. 
All payments in connection with the default 
of loans insured by the Commissioner, and 
in connection with such guaranty agree- 
ments, under this part shall be paid from the 
fund. Moneys in the fund not needed for 
current operations under this section may be 
invested in bonds or other obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States. 

(b) If at any time the moneys in the fund 
are insufficient to make payments in connec- 
tion with the default of any loan insured by 
the Commissioner, or in connection with any 
guaranty agreement, under this part, the 
Commissioner is authorized to issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury notes or other ob- 
ligations in such forms and denominations, 
bearing such maturities, and subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or 
other obligations shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States of compar- 
able maturities during the month preceding 
the issuance of the notes or other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations issued hereunder and for that 
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purpose he is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued un- 
der that Act, as amended, are extended to 
include any purchases of such notes and ob- 
ligations. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
at any time sell any of the notes or other 
obligations acquired by him under this sub- 
section, All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations shall be treated as 
public debt transactions of the United 
States. Sums borrowed under this subsection 
shall be deposited in the fund and redemp- 
tion of such notes and obligations shall be 
made by the Commissioner from such fund. 


LEGAL POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 432. (a) In the performance of, and 
with to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this part, the Com- 
missioner may— 

(1) prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 


(2) sue and be sued in any court of record 
of a State having general jurisdiction or in 
any district court of the United States, and 
such district courts shall have jurisdiction of 
civil actions arising under this part without 
regard to the amount in controversy, and 
any action instituted under this subsection 
by or against the Commissioner shall survive 
notwithstanding any change in the person 
occupying the office of Commissioner or any 
vacancy in that office; but no attachment, 
injunction, garnishment, or other similar 
process, mesne or final, shall be issued 
against the Commissioner or property under 
his control, and nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to except litigation arising out of ac- 
tivities under this part from the application 
of sections 507 (b) and 2679 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and of section 367 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 

(8) melude in any contract for Federal 
loan insurance such terms, conditions, and 
covenants relating to repayment of principal 
and payment of interest, relating to his obli- 
gations and rights and to those of eligible 
lenders, and borrowers in case of default, and 
relating to such other matters as the Com- 
missioner determines to be necessary to as- 
sure that the purposes of this part will be 
achieved; and any term, condition, and cov- 
enant made pursuant to this clause or any 
other provisions of this part may be modified 
by the Commissioner if he determines that 
modification is necessary to protect the 
financial interest of the United States; 

(4) subject to the specific limitations in 
this part, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
of any installment of principal and interest 
or any portion thereof, or any other provi- 
sion of any note or other instrument evi- 
dencing a loan which has been insured by 
him under this part; i 

(5) enforce, pay, or compromise, any claim 
on, or arising because of, any such insurance; 
and 

(6) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or re- 
lease any right, title, claim, lien, or demand, 
however acquired, including any equity or 
any right or redemption. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect 
to the financial operations arising by reason 
of this part— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Goy- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act; and 

(2) maintain with respect to insurance 
under this part an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions, as provided 
by section 105 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, except that the transac- 
tions of the Commissioner, including the set- 
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tlement of insurance claims and of claims for 
payments pursuant to section 428, and trans- 
actions related thereto and vouchers ap- 
proved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all accounting and other 
officers of the Government. 


[ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INSURED LOANS TO 
STUDENTS 

[Sec. 433. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish in the Office of Education an Advisory 
Council on Insured Loans to Students, con- 
sisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, and eight members appointed, 
without regard to the civil service laws, by 
the Secretary. The membership of the Coun- 
cil shall include persons representing State 
loan insurance programs, private nonprofit 
loan insurance programs, financial and credit 
institutions, and institutions of higher 
education. 

[(b) The Advisory Council shall advise 
the Commissioner with respect to policy mat- 
ters arising in the administration of this 
part including policies and procedures gov- 
erning the making of advances under sec- 
tion 422 and the Federal payments to reduce 
student interest costs under section 428. 

E(c) Members of the Advisory Council who 
are not regular full-time employees of the 
United States shall, while serving on the busi- 
ness of the Council, be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
travel time; and, while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
members may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently] 

Direct loans 

Sec. 433. (a) The Commissioner may make 
a direct loan to any student who would be 
eligible for an insured loan for study at a 
vocational school under this part if (1) in 
the particular area in which the student 
resides loans which are insurable under this 
Act are not available at the rate of interest 
prescribed by the Secretary pursuant to sec- 
tion 427(a)(2)(D) for such area, or (2) the 
particular student has been unable to obtain 
an insured loan at a rate of interest which 
does not exceed such rate prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

(b) Loans made under this section shall 
bear interest at the rate prescribed by the 
Secretary under section 427(a)(2)(D) for 
the area where the student resides, and shall 
be made on such other terms and conditions 
as the Commissioner shall preseribe, which 
shall conform as nearly as practicable to the 
terms and conditions of loans insured under 
this Act. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966 and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years to carry out this 
section. 

PARTICIPATION BY FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS IN 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND PRIVATE STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Sec. 434. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, Federal credit unions shall, 

pursuant to regulations of the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, have 
power to make insured loans [up to 10 per 
centum of their assets,] to student mem- 
bers in accordance with the provisions of 
this part relating to federally insured loans, 
or in accordance with the provisions of any 

State or nonprofit private student loan in- 

surance program which meets the require- 

ments of section 428 (a) (1) (C). 


DEFINITIONS FOR REDUCED-INTEREST 
LOAN INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Sec. 435. As used in this part: 
(a) (1) The term “eligible institution” 
means an institution of higher education or 
a vocational school as defined by this section. 
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(2) The term [“eligible institution” means 
an educational institution] “institution of 
higher education” means an educational in- 
stitution in any state which [(1)](A) admits 
as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a school pro- 
viding secondary education, or the recognized 
equivalent of such certificate, [(2)](B) is 
legally authorized within such State to pro- 
vide a program of education beyond sec- 
ondary education, [(3)](C) provides an edu- 
cational program for which it awards a 
bachelor’s degree or provides not less than 
a two-year program which is acceptable for 
full credit toward such a degree, [(4)1(D) 18 
a public or other nonprofit institution, and 
£(5)1(£) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association ap- 
proved by the Commissioner for this purpose 
or, if not so accredited, [(A)](i) is an in- 
stitution with respect to which the Com- 
missioner has determined that there is satis- 
factory assurance, considering the resources 
available to the institution, the period of 
time, if any, during which it has operated, 
the effort it is making to meet accreditation 
standards, and the purpose for which this 
determination is being made, that the in- 
stitution will meet the accreditation stand- 
ards of such an agency or association within 
a reasonable time or [(B)](ii) is an insti- 
tution whose credits are accepted on trans- 
fer by not less than three institutions which 
are so accredited, for credit on the same 
basis as if transferred from an institution 
so accredited. Such term includes, with re- 
spect to students who are nationals of the 
United States, any institution outside the 
States which is comparable to an institution 
described in the preceding sentence and 
which has been approved by the Commis- 
sioner for the purposes of this title, and 
also includes any public or other nonprofit 
collegiate or associate degree school of 
nursing and any school which provides not 
less than a one-year program of training to 
prepare students for gainful employment in 
@ recognized occupation and which meets 
the provisions of clauses [(1)1(A), £(2)] 
(B), £(4)1(D), and £(5)1(£). If the Com- 
missioner determines that a particular cate- 
gory of such schools does not meet the re- 
quirements of clause [(5)](£) because there 
is no nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association qualified to accredit schools in 
such category, he shall, pending the estab- 
lishment of such an accrediting agency or 
association, appoint an advisory committee, 
composed of persons specially qualified to 
evaluate training provided by schools in such 
category, which shall (i) prescribe the stand- 
ards of content, scope, and quality which 
must be met in order to qualify schools in 
such category to participate in the program 
pursuant to this part, and (il) determine 
whether particular schools not meeting the 
requirements of clause [(5)]1(£) meet those 
standards. For purposes of this subsection, 
the Commissioner shall publish a list of 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
or associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of train- 
ing offered. 

(3) The term vocational school means a 
business or trade school, or technical insti- 
tution or other technical or vocational school, 
in any State, which (A) admits as regular 
students only persons who have completed 
or left elementary or secondary school and 
who have the ability to benefit from the 
training offered by such institution; (B) is 
legally authorized to provide, and provides 
within that State, a program of postsecond- 
ary vocational or technical education de- 
signed to fit individuals for useful employ- 
ment in recognized occupations; (C) has 
been in existence for two years or has been 
specially accredited by the Commissioner as 
an institution meeting the other require- 
ments of this subsection; and (D) is ac- 
credited (i) by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association listed by the 
Commissioner pursuant to this clause, (ti) 
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ij the Commissioner determines that there is 
no nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association qualified to accredit schools of 
a particular category, by a State agency listed 
by the Commissioner pursuant to this clause, 
and (iii) if the Commissioner determines 
there is no nationally recognized or State 
agency or association qualified to accredit 
schools of a particular category, by an ad- 
visory committee appointed by him and com- 
posed of persons specially qualified to evalu- 
ate training provided by schools of that cate- 
gory, which committee shall prescribe the 
standards of content, scope, and quality 
which must be met by those schools in order 
jor loans to students attending them to be 
insurable under this part and shall also de- 
termine whether particular schools meet 
those standards. Such term also includes, 
with respect to students who are nationals 
of the United States, any vocational school 
outside the States which is comparable to 
a vocational school described in the preceding 
sentence and which has been approved by the 
Commissioner jor the purposes of this part. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the Com- 
missioner shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies or associa- 
tions and State agencies which he determines 
to be reliable authority as to the quality of 
education or training afforded. 

(b) The term “collegiate school of nursing” 
means a department, division, or other ad- 
ministrative unit in a college or university 
which provides primarily or exclusively an 
accredited program of education in profes- 
sional nursing and allied subjects leading to 
the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, bachelor of nursing, or to an equiva- 
lent degree, or to a graduate degree in 
nursing. 

(c) The term “associate degree school of 
nursing” means a department, division, or 
other administrative unit in a junior college, 
community college, college, or university 
which provides primarily or exclusively an 
accredited two-year program of education in 
professional nursing and allied subjects lead- 
ing to an associate degree in nursing or to 
an equivalent degree. 

(d) The term “accredited” when applied to 
any program of nurse education means a 
program accredited by a recognized body or 
bodies approved for such purpose by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(e) The term “eligible lender” means an 
eligible institution, an agency or instrumen- 
tality of a State, or a financial or credit insti- 
tution (including an insurance company) 
which is subject to examination and super- 
vision by an agency of the United States or of 
any State, or a pension fund approved by the 
Commissioner for this purpose, 

(f) The term “line of credit” means an 
arrangement or agreement between the 
lender and the borrower whereby a loan is 
paid out by the lender to the borrower in 
annual installments, or whereby the lender 

to make, in addition to the initial 
loan, additional loans in subsequent years. 

(g) The term “State”, as defined in sub- 
section (b) of section 901, includes the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 436. (a) The Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia is authorized (1) 
to establish a student loan insurance pro- 
gram which meets the requirements of this 
title and the National Vocational Student 
Loan Insurance Act of 1965 for a State loan 
insurance program in order to enter into 
agreements with the Commissioner for the 
purposes of this title and such Act, (2) to 
enter into such agreements with the Com- 
missioner, (3) to use amounts appropriated 
to such Board for the purposes of this sec- 
tion to establish a fund for such purposes 
and for expenses in connection therewith, 
and (4) to accept and use donations for the 
purposes of this section. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
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applicable law, if the borrower, on any loan 
insured under the program established pur- 
suant to this section, is a minor, any other- 
wise valid note or other written agreement 
executed by him for the purposes of such 
loan shall create a binding obligation. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to such Board such amounts as may be 
necessary for the purposes of this section. 


[PART O— COLLEGE Work-Stupy PROGRAM 
EXTENSION AND AMENDMENTS ~ 
J * * > * 


[APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


(Sec. 442." There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $129,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, $165,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and $200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, to carry out the purposes of part C of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-452). Any sums which 
are appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, for the purpose of such part 
C pursuant to an authorization in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, or are al- 
located for such purpose from any appropria- 
tion for such year, shall be made available, 
to the extent unexpended on the date of en- 
actment of this Act to the Commissioner for 
carrying out such part C, and the total of 
such sums (including amounts expended 
prior to such date) shall be deducted from 
the authorization in this section for such 
year. Sixty million dollars of the authoriza- 
tion for title I of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, as contained in section 131 of such 
Act, shall be only for the purpose of part C 
of such title. No provision in the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 which authorizes 
the appropriation of funds to carry out that 
Act shall apply to such part C after June 30, 
1966.1 


Part - Programs To Encourage Fuel Utiliza- 
tion of Educational Talent and Oppor- 
tunities. 


CONTRACTS OR GRANTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT 


Sec. [408.] 441. (a) To assist in achieving 
the purposes of this part the Commissioner 
is authorized (without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5)), [to 
enter into contracts, not to exceed $100,000 
per year, with State and local educational 
agencies and other public or nonprofit orga- 
nizations and institutions] to make grants 
to State or local educational agencies or other 
public or nonprofit private agencies, institu- 
tions, or organizations, or make contracts 
with public or private agencies, institutions, 
or organizations, not to exceed (in the case 
of any contract or grant) $100,000 per year, 
for the purpose of— 

(1) identifying qualified youths of excep- 
tional financial need and encouraging them 
to complete secondary school and undertake 
postsecondary educational training, 

(2) publicizing existing forms of student 
financial aid, including aid furnished under 
this part, or 

(3) encouraging secondary-school or col- 
lege dropouts of demonstrated aptitude to 


This part repealed effective with fiscal 
year 1970, concomitantly with repeal of the 
basic college work-study program (pt. C) of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 and its reenactment. in revised form, 
as part of the consolidated student assist- 
ance program in a new pt. A of title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. For the 
fiscal year 1969, the bill amends sec. 442 of 
the Higher Education Act so as to authorize 
appropriation of such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the existing college work-study pro- 
gram. 

™ Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970. See 
preceding footnote. 

* Effective with fiscal year 1970. 

* Redesignation effective with fiscal year 
1970. 
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reenter educational programs, including 
post-secondary-school programs. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 


carry out this section. 
Special services for disadvantaged students 


Sec. 442. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to or contracts with 
institutions of higher education for the 
planning, development, or carrying out of 
projects on programs of remedial and other 
special services for students with academic 
potential who are enrolled or accepted for 
enrollment at the institution concerned, and 
who, by reason of deprived educational, cul- 
tural, or economic background, are in need 
of such services to assist them to initiate, 
continue, or resume their higher education. 
The Commissioner also is authorized to make 
grants to or enter into contracts with public 
and private nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions, including professional and scholarly 
associations, when such grants or contracts 
will make an especially significant contribu- 
tion to attaining the objectives of this 
section. 

(b) (1) Grants or contracts pursuant to 
this section may be made, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Commissioner, after 
consultation with the Advisory Council on 
Financial Aid to Students established under 
part E of this title, determines will carry out 
most effectively the purposes of this section, 
to pay part or all of the cost of planning, 
developing or, carrying out (including dem- 
onstrations) of programs or projects ap- 
proved by him. 

(2) Any such project or program may pro- 
vide, among other things, for— 

(A) counseling, tutorial, or other educa- 
tional services, including special summer 
programs, to remedy such students’ aca- 
demic deficiencies. 

(B) career guidance, placement or other 
student personnel services to encourage or 
facilitate such students’ entrance, contin- 
uance, or reentrance in higher education 
programs, or 

(C) identification, encouragement, and 
counseling of any such students with a view 
to their undertaking a program of graduate 
or professional education. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next 4 fiscal years. Funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall remain available for obliga- 
tion until the close of the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

(d) In addition to the authority for utili- 
zation of other agencies conferred by section 
903(b) of this Act, funds available to the 
Commissioner under this section shall, with 
the approval of the Secretary, be available 
jor transfer to any other Federal agency for 
use (in accordance with an interagency 
agreement) by such agency (alone or in com- 
bination with funds of that agency) for 
purposes for which such transferred funds 
otherwise could be expended by the Commis- 
sioner under the provisions of this section, 
and the Commissioner similarly is author- 
ized to accept and expend funds of any other 
Federal agency for use under this section. 


* * * * * 
Part E- Advisory Council on Financial Aid 
to Students 


Sec. 471. (a) There is established in the 
Office of Education an Advisory Council on 
Financial Aid to Students (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the Council“), con- 
sisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, and of members appointed by the 
Commissioner without regard to the civil 
service or classification laws. Such appointed 


This section is effective upon enactment 
but is designated by the bill as sec. 409 of pt. 
A through fiscal year 1969 and thereafter as 
sec. 442 of this new part. 
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members shall including leading authorities 
in the field of education, persons represent- 
ing State and private nonprofit loan insur- 
ance programs, financial and credit institu- 
tions, and institutions of higher education 
and other eligible institutions as those terms 
may be variously defined in this Act, in the 
National Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965, or in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

(b) The Council shall advise the Com- 
missioner on matters of general policy aris- 
ing in the administration by the Commis- 
sioner of programs relating to financial as- 
sistance to students and on evaluation of the 
effectiveness of these programs. 

(c) Members of the Council who are not 
in the regular full-time employ of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings or conferences of the Council or other- 
wise engaged in the business of the Council, 
be entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fred by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
the rate specified at the time of such service 
for grade GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, including travel-time, 
and while so serving on the business of the 
Council away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
Service. 

(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
furnish to the Council such technical assist- 
ance, and to make available to it such secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other assistance and such 
pertinent data available to him, as the Coun- 
cil may require to carry out its functions, 


TITLE V—EDUCATION PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOPMENT 


* * * * * 
TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Sec. 506. In addition to the authority for 
utilization of other agencies conferred by 
section [803(b)] 903(b) of this Act, funds 
available to the Commissioner for grants or 
contracts under this title shall, with the 
approval of the Secretary, be available for 
transfer to any other Federal agency for use 
(in accordance with an interagency agree- 
ment) by such agency (alone or in combina- 
tion with funds of that agency) for purposes 
for which such transferred funds could be 
otherwise expended by the Commissioner 
under the provisions of this title, and the 
Commissioner is likewise authorized to ac- 
cept and expend funds of any other Federal 
agency for use under this title. 


Part B—ATTRACTING AND QUALIFYING 
TEACHERS 
“Subpart 1—Teacher Corps” 

* „ * * . 

Sec. 513. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this subpart, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to— 

(1) enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments with institutions of higher education 
or local educational agencies under which 
they will recruit, select, and enroll in the 
Teacher Corps for periods of up to two years, 
experienced teachers, persons who have a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, and per- 
sons who have successfully completed two 
years of a program for which credit is given 
toward a baccalaureate degree; 

(2) enter into arrangements, through 
grants or contracts, with institutions of high- 
er education or local educational agencies 
(upon approval in either case by the appro- 
priate State educational agency) or with 
State educational agencies to provide mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps with such training 
as the Commissioner may deem appropriate 
to carry out the purpose of this subpart, in- 
cluding not more than three months of train- 
ing for members before they undertake their 
teaching duties under this subpart; 
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(3) enter into arrangements (including 
the payment of the cost of such arrange- 
ments (with local educational agencies upon 
approval by the appropriate State educational 
agency and, after consultation in appropri- 
ate cases with institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to furnish to local educational agen- 
cies, for service during regular or summer 
sessions, or both, in the schools of such 
agencies in areas having concentrations of 
children from low-income families, teaching 
teams, each of which shall consist of an ex- 
perienced teacher and a number of teacher- 
interns who, in addition to teaching duties, 
shall be afforded time by the local educational 
agency for a teacher-intern training program 
carried out under the guidance of an experi- 
enced teacher in cooperation with an in- 
stitution of higher education; 

(4) pay to local educational agencies such 
part of the amount of the compensation 
which such agencies pay to or on behalf of 
members of the Teacher Corps assigned to 
them pursuant to arrangements made pur- 
suant to the preceding clause as may be 
agreed upon after consideration of their 
ability to pay such compensation, but not 
in excess of 90 per centum thereof, except 
that, in exceptional cases, the Commissioner 
may provide more than 90 per centum of 
such compensation during the first year of 
any agency’s participation in the program; 

(5) make available technical assistance 
to local educational agencies and institu- 
tions of higher education for carrying out 
arrangements entered into under clause 
(1); 

(6) acquaint qualified persons of teach- 
ing opportunities and needs in disadvan- 
taged areas and encourage qualified persons 
to apply to appropriate educational agencies 
or institutions for enrollment in the Teacher 
Corps; and 

(7) accept and employ in the furtherance 
of the purposes of this subpart (A) volun- 
tary and uncompensated services notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3679(b) 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 665(b)), and (B) any money or 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible) received by gift, devise, be- 
quest, or otherwise. 


COMPENSATION 
Sec. 514(a) * * * 
(b) 6 „ © 
(e) s.. 


(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make such arrangements as may be pos- 
sible, including the payment of any costs 
incident thereto, to protect the tenure, re- 
tirement rights, participation in a medical 
insurance program, and such other similar 
employee benefits as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate, of a member of the 
Teacher Corps who participates in any pro- 
gram under this part and who indicates 
his intention to return to the local educa- 
tional agency or institution of higher edu- 
cation by which he was employed imme- 
diately prior to his service under this part. 

(e) The Commissioner is authorized to 
provide medical (including hospitalization) 
insurance for members of the Teacher Corps 
who do not otherwise obtain such insur- 
ance coverage under an arrangement made 
pursuant to subsection (d) of this section 
or as an incident of an arrangement be- 
tween the Commissioner and an institu- 
tion or a State or local educational agency 
pursuant to section 513. 

* * * * * 


Subpart 2—Attracting an Qualifying Teach- 
ers To Meet Critical Teacher Shortages 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 518. (a) The Commissioner shall carry 
out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and the succeeding fiscal year, a pro- 

for making grants to States to enable 
them to support the efforts of local commu- 
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nities experiencing critical teacher shortages, 
or the efforts of State educational agencies, 
to (1) attract to teaching persons in the 
community who have been otherwise engaged 
and to provide them, through short-term in- 
tensive training programs and subsequent in- 
service training, with the qualifications nec- 
essary for a successful career in teaching, and 
(2) obtain the services of teacher aides and 
provide them with the necessary training 
with a view to increasing the effectiveness of 
classroom teachers. 

(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this subpart, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
$65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. 

* * * * * 
STATE PLANS 

Sec. 520. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive grants under this subpart shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan, in such 
detail as the Commissioner deems necessary, 
which— 

(1) designates the State educational agen- 
cy as the sole State agency for administration 
of the State plan; 

(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 520 will be expended solely 
for (A) programs of local educational agen- 
cies or of the State educational agency, or 
both, to attract to teaching, persons in the 
community who have been otherwise en- 
g and to provide short-term intensive 
training and subsequent inservice training to 
qualify such persons for teaching, (B) pro- 
grams of such agencies to obtain the services 
of teacher aides and to provide them with 
the preservice or inservice training they need 
to perform their duties as teacher aides, and 
(C) administration of the State plan, except 
that the amount used for administration of 
the State plan for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed an amount equal to 3 per centum 
of the amount paid to the State under this 
subpart for that year; 

£(3) provides assurance that every local 
educational agency whose application for 
funds under the plan is denied will be given 
an opportunity for a fair hearing before the 
State educational agency;] 

[(4) sets forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed in allocating Federal funds to 
local educational agencies in the State, 
which policies and procedures shall ensure 
that such funds will be allocated to local 
educational agencies having the most urgent 
need for teachers and teacher aides;] 

(3) with respect to so much of the State 
program as is to be carried out by local edu- 
cational agencies, (A) provides assurance 
that every local educational agency whose 
application for funds under the plan is de- 
nied will be given an opportunity for a fair 
hearing before the State educational agency 
and (B) sets forth the policies and proced- 
ures to be followed in allocating Federal 
funds to local educational agencies in the 
State, which policies and procedures shall 
ensure that such funds will be allocated to 
local educational agencies having the most 
urgent need for teachers and teacher aides; 

((5)] (4) provides that training under a 
program described in paragraph (2) (A) will 
be provided only to persons who will, upon 
completion of their short-term training, have 
the qualifications for teaching in elementary 
or secondary schools in the community, and 
that training under a program described in 
paragraph (2)(B) will be provided only to 
persons who show promise of being able with 
appropriate training to serve competently as 
a teacher aide; 

£(6)3 (5) provides assurances that not 
more than one-third of of the sums expended 
under this Act will be used to support pro- 
grams described in paragraph (2) (B); 
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£(7)1 (6) provides assurance that no per- 
son will be denied admission to training pro- 
carried on under this subpart because 
he is preparing to teach or serve as a teacher 
aide in a private school; 
£(8)1 (7) sets forth policies and proce- 
dures designed to assure that Federal funds 
made available under this subpart for any 
fiscal year will be so used as to supplement, 
and not supplant, funds which are available 
from State or local sources for purposes for 
which grants may be made under this sub- 


£(9)1 (8) sets forth such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State (including any such funds paid by the 
State to any other public agency) under this 
subpart; and 

£(10)3 (9) provides for making such re- 
ports, in such form and containing such 
information, as the Commissioner may rea- 
sonably require to carry out his functions, 
under this subpart, and for keeping such 
records and for affording such access thereto 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

La + * * * 


APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS; GRANTS 


Sec. 524, (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove a graduate program of an institution 
of higher education only upon application by 
the institution and only upon his finding.— 

(1) that such program will substantially 
further the objective of improving the quali- 
ty of education of persons who are pursuing 
or intend to pursue a career in elementary 
and secondary education, or postsecondary 
vocational education, 

(2) that such program gives emphasis to 
high-quality substantive courses, 

(3) that such program is of high quality 
and either is in effect or readily attainable, 


and 

(4) that only persons who demonstrate a 
serious intent to pursue or to continue a 
career in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, or postsecondary vocational education, 
will be accepted for study in the program. 

(b) For the purpose of obtaining an ap- 
propriate geographical distribution of high- 
quality programs for the training of person- 
nel for elementary or secondary education, 
the Commissioner is authorized to make 
grants to and contracts with institutions of 
higher education to pay part of the cost of 
developing or strengthening graduate pro- 
grams which meet or, as a result of assistance 
received under this subsection will be en- 
abled to meet, the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a). 

STIPENDS 

Sec. 525. (a) The Commissioner shall pay 
to persons awarded fellowships under this 
part such stipends (including such allow- 
ances for subsistence and other expenses for 
such persons and their dependents) as he 
may determine to be consistent with prevail- 
ing practices under comparable federally 
supported programs, 

(b) The Commissioner shall (in addition 
to the stipends paid to persons under sub- 
section (a)) pay to the institution of higher 
education at which such person is pursu- 
ing his course of study such amount as the 
Commissioner may determine to be [appro- 
priate, not to exceed the equivalent of $2,500 
per academic year, but any amount charged 
such person for tuition and nonrefundable 
fees and deposits shall be deducted from 
the amount payable to the institution of 
higher education under this subsection] 
consistent with prevailing practices under 
comparable federally supported programs. 
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TITLE VI—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF [UNDERGRAD- 
UATE] INSTRUCTION 

Part A—EQUIPMENT 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 601. (a) The purpose of this part is 
to improve the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion [in selected subject areas] in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, [and] $60,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the five succeeding fiscal years to 
enable the Commissioner to make grants to 
institutions of higher education pursuant 
to this part for the acquisition of equipment 
and for minor remodeling described in sec- 
tion 603(2) (A). 

(c) There are also authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the nert five fiscal years, to 
enable the Commissioner to make grants to 
institutions of higher education pursuant to 
this part for the acquisition of television 
equipment and for minor remodeling de- 
scribed in section 603(2) (B). 

{(d) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for the succeeding fiscal year, there 
may be appropriated for the purposes set 
forth in subsections (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion, only such sums as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law.J 


* * . * . 
STATE COMMISSIONS AND PLANS 


Sec. 603. Any State desiring to participate 
in the program under this part shall desig- 
nate for that purpose an existing State agen- 
cy which is broadly representative of the 
public and of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the State, or, if no such State agency 
exists, shall establish such a State agency, 
and submit to the Commissioner through the 
agency so designated or established (here- 
after in this part referred to as the “State 
commission”), a State plan for such par- 
ticipation. The Commissioner shall approve 
any such plan which— 

(1) provides that it shall be administered 
by the State commission; 

(2) sets forth, consistently with basic cri- 
teria prescribed by regulation pursuant to 
section 604, objective standards and methods 
(A) for determining the relative priorities of 
eligible projects for the acquisition of labora- 
tory and other special equipment (fother 
than] except (i) athletic or recreational 
equipment; and (ii) supplies consumed in 
use), including audio-visual materials and 
equipment for classrooms or audio-visual 
centers, and printed and published materials 
(other than textbooks) for classrooms or 
libraries suitable for use in providing educa- 
tion [in science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, history, geography, government, Eng- 
lish, other humanities, the arts, or education 
at the undergraduate level] in institutions of 
higher education, and minor remodeling of 
classroom or other space used for such ma- 
terlals or equipment; (B) for determining 
relative priorities of eligible projects for (i) 
the acquisition of television equipment for 
closed-circuit direct instruction [in such 
fields] in such institutions (including equip- 
ment for fixed-service instructional televi- 
sion, as defined by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, but not including 
broadcast transmission equipment), (ii) the 
acquisition of necessary instructional mate- 
rials for use in such television instruction, 
and (iii) minor remodeling necessary for such 
television equipment; and (C) for determin- 
ing the Federal share of the cost of each such 
project; 
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(3) provides (A) for assigning priorities 
solely on the basis of such criteria, standards, 
and methods to eligible projects submitted to 
the State commission and deemed by it to be 
otherwise approvable under the provisions of 
this part; and (B) for approving and rec- 
ommending to the Commissioner, in the or- 
der of such priority, applications covering 
such eligible projects and for certifying to 
the Commissioner the Federal share, deter- 
mined by the State commission under the 
State plan, of the cost of the project in- 
volved; 

(4) provides for affording to every appli- 
cant, which has submitted to the Station 
commission a project, an opportunity for a 
fair hearing before the commission as to the 
priority assigned to such project or as to any 
other determination of the commission ad- 
versely affecting such applicant; and 

(5) provides (A) for such fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursements of 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State commission under this part, and (B) 
for the making of such report, in such form 
and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commis- 
sioner to perform his functions under this 
part. 


Consultation 


Sec. 610. So as to promote the coordination 
of Federal programs providing assistance in 
the purchase of laboratory or other special 
equipment for education in the natural or 
physical sciences at the graduate level, the 
Commissioner shall consult with the National 
Science Foundation in developing general 
policy, under this title, in respect thereof. 

. . * » * 
TITLE VIII—NETWORKS FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 
Sharing educational and related resources 

Sec. 801. (a) To the end of stimulating 
colleges and universities to share to an op- 
timal extent, through cooperative arrange- 
ments, their technical and other educational 
and administrative facilities and resources 
while maintaining their respective institu- 
tional identities, and in order to test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness and efficiency 
of a variety of such arrangements, preferably 
on a multi-institutional basis where appro- 
priate and feasible, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make project grants for all or 
part of the cost of planning, developing, or 
carrying out such arrangements. Such 
grants may be made to public or nonprofit 
private colleges or universities or, when in 
the Commissioner's judgment it will more 
effectively promote the purposes of this ti- 
tle, to other established public or nonprofit 
private agencies or organizations, including 
professional organizations or academic so- 
cieties. 

(b) Projects for the planning, develop- 
ment, or carrying out of such arrangements 
assisted under this title may, subject to the 

ions of subsection (c), include— 

(1) the collection and sharing (A) of mod- 
ern curricular materials and (B) of infor- 
mation on promising developments in cur- 
riculums; 

(2) the development of effective systems of 
processing and maintaining financial and 
student records; 

(3) (A) joint use of facilities such as class- 
rooms, libraries, or laboratories, including 
joint use of necessary books, materials, and 
equipment; or (B) affording access to spe- 
cialized library collections through prepara- 
tion of inter-institutional catalogs and 
through development of systems and prepa- 
ration of suitable media for electronic or 
other rapid transmission of materials; 

(4) establishment and joint operation of 
closed-circuit television or equivalent trans- 
mission facilities; 

(5) establishment and joint operation of 
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electronic computer networks and programs 
therefor, to be available to participating in- 
stitutions for such purposes as financial and 
student records, student course work, or 
transmission of library materials; 

(6) exchange of faculty on a part-time or 
full-time basis, and other arrangements for 
strengthening the academic programs of par- 
ticipating institutions; and 

(7) such other projects as in the judgment 
of the Commissioner will promote the pur- 
poses of this title. 

(e)(1) Grants pursuant to clause (B) of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (b) may not be 
used to pay the costs of electronic transmis- 
sion terminals. 

(2) In the case of a project for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a computer net- 
work, grants may not include— 

(A) the cost of operating administrative 
terminals or student terminals at participat- 
ing institutions; or 

(B) the cost, or any participating institu- 
tion’s pro rata share of the cost, of using the 
central computer facilities of the network, 
except (i) such costs of systems develop- 
ment and programming of computers and 
transmission costs as are necessary to make 
the network operational, (ii) the admin- 
istrative and program support costs of the 
central facilities of the network, and (iti) 
the line-access costs incurred by participat- 
ing institutions. 

Sec. 802. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for, grants under section 801, 
$8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and such sums as may be necessary 
for the next 4 fiscal years. 


TITLE [VIII] 1X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 18011 901. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution 
in any State which (1) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing second- 
ary education, or the recognized equivalent 
of such a certificate, (2) is legally au- 
thorized within such State to provide a pro- 
gram of education beyond secondary educa- 
tion, (3) provides an educational program 
for which it awards a bachelor’s degree or 
provides not less than a two-year program 
which is acceptable for full credit toward 
such a degree, (4) is a public or other non- 
profit institution, and (5) is accredited by a 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association or, if not so accredited, (A) is an 
institution with respect to which the Com- 
“missioner has determined that there is satis- 
factory assurance, considering the resources 
available to the institution, the period of 
time, if any, during which it has operated, 
the effort it ts making to meet accreditation 
standards, and the purpose for which this de- 
termination is being made, that the institu- 
tion will meet the accreditation standards 
of such an agency or association within a 
reasonable time, or (B) is an institution 
whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by 
not less than three institutions which are so 
accredited, for credit on the same basis as if 
transferred from an institution so accredited. 
Such term also includes any school which 
provides not less than a one-year program of 
training to prepare students for gainful em- 
ployment in a recognized occupation and 
business school or technical institution which 
meets the provision of clauses (1), (2), (4), 
and (5). For purpose of this subsection, the 
Commissioner shall publish a list of nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agencies or asso- 
clations which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training of- 
fered. 

(b) The term “State” includes, in addition 
to the several States of the Union, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(c) The term “nonprofit” as applied to a 
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school, agency, organization, or institution 
means a school, agency, organization, or in- 
stitution owned and operated by one or more 
nonprofit corporation or associations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

(d) The term “secondary school” means a 
school which provides secondary education 
as determined under State law except that it 
does not include any education provided be- 
yond grade 12. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

(f£) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(g) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control or di- 
rection of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools in 
a city, county, township, school district, or 
other political subdivision of a State, or such 


combination of schoo] districts of counties as- 


are recognized in a State as an administrative 
agency for its public elementary or secondary 
schools. Such term also includes any other 
public institution or agency haying adminis- 
trative control and direction of a public 
elementary or secondary school, 

(h) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if there is no such offi- 
cer or agency, an officer or agency designated 
by the Governor or by State law 

(i) The term “elementary school” means a 
school which provides elementary education 
including education below grade 1, as de- 
termined under State law. 

(j) The term “combination of institutions 
of higher education” means a growp of insti- 
tutions of higher education that have en- 
tered into a cooperative arrangement for the 
purpose of carrying out a common objective, 
or a public or private nonprofit agency, or- 
ganization, or institution designated or cre- 
ated by a group of institutions of higher 
education for the purpose of carrying out a 
common objective on their behalf. 

Sec. [802] 902. * * + 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. [803] 903. (a) The Commissioner is 
authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this Act, except the making of regula- 
tions, to any officer or employee of the Office 
of Education or, in the case of functions 
vested in him by section 429, 430, or 432(a) 
(other than paragraphs (1) and (2) thereof), 
to any public or nonprofit private agency or 
institution in connection with the utilization 
of such agency or institution pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act, the Commissioner is authorized to util- 
ize the services and facilities of any agency 
of the Federal Government and of any other 
public or nonprofit agency or institution, in 
accordance with agreements between the 
Secretary and the head thereof. 

Sec. [804] 904. * * * 

Advisory Council on Graduate Education 

Sec. 905. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Office of Education an Advisory Council 
on Graduate Education (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the Council), consist- 
ing of the Commissioner, who shall be Chair- 
man, of one representative each from the 
Office of Science and Technology in the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities, and of 
members appointed by the Commissioner 
without regard to the civil service or classifi- 
cation laws. Such appointed members shall 
be selected from among leading authorities 
in the field of education, 

(b) The Council shall advise the Com- 
missioner on matters of general policy aris- 
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ing in the administration by the Commis- 
sioner of programs relating to graduate edu- 
cation. 


(c) Members of the Council who are not 
in the regular full-time employ of the United 
States shall, while attending meetings or 
conferences of the Council or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of the Council, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding the rate 
specified at the time of such service for grade 
GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, including travel time, and while so 
serving on the business of the Council away 
jrom their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons employed intermit- 
tently in the Government service. 

(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
furnish to the Council such technical as- 
sistance, and to make available to it such 
secretarial, clerical, and other assistance and 
such pertinent data available to him, as the 
Council may require to carry out its func- 
tions. 

Dissemination of information 


Sec. 906 (a). For the purpose of carrying out 
more effectively the provisions of this Act, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
and other Acts administered by him in the 
field of higher education (including those 
administered by him by delegation), the 
Commissioner— 

(1) shall prepare and disseminate to in- 
stitutions of higher education, State agencies 
concerned with higher education, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions (A) 
reports on programs and projects assisted 
under such Acts and other programs and 
projects of a similar nature, and (B) cata- 
logs, reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, anal- 
yses of research and experimentation, and 
such other materials as are generally useful 
jor such purpose; 

(2) may upon request provide advice, 
counsel, technical assistance, and demonstra- 
tions to institutions and agencies referred to 
in paragraph (1) undertaking to initiate or 
expand programs or projects under such Acts 
in order to enhance the quality, increase the 
depth, or broaden the scope of such programs 
or projects, and shall inform such institu- 
tions and agencies of the availability of as- 
sistance pursuant to this paragraph; and 

(3) shall from time to time prepare and 
disseminate to institutions and agencies re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) reports setting 
forth developments in the utilization and 
adaptation of projects carried out pursuant 
to such Acts; 

(4) may enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, groups, or 
individuals to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 


Program planning and evaluation for higher 
education programs 


Sec. 907. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, for each fiscal year for which appro- 
priations are otherwise authorized under 
any other provisions of this Act, or any pro- 
vision of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 or the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, such sums as may be necessary, 
to be available to the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him, 
for expenses, including grants, loans, con- 
tracts, or other payments, for (1) planning 
for the succeeding year programs or proj- 
ects for which such appropriations are 
authorized under such Acts, and (2) eval- 
uation of programs or projects so authorized. 

Advance funding 

Sec. 908. To the end of affording the re- 
sponsible State, local, and Federal officers 
concerned adequate notice of available Fed- 
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eral financial assistance for education, ap- 
propriations for grants, loans, contracts, or 
other payments under any Act referred to in 
section 907 are authorized to be included in 
the appropriation Act for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which they are 
available jor obligation. In order to effect a 
transition to this method of timing appro- 
priation action, the preceding sentence shail 
apply notwithstanding that its initial ap- 
plication under any such Act will result in 
the enactment in the same year (whether in 
the same appropriation Act or otherwise) of 
two separate appropriations, one for the then 
current fiscal year and one for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 


Evaluation reports and congressional review 


Sec. 909. (a) No later than March 31 of 
each calendar year, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the respective committees of the Con- 
gress having legislative jurisdiction over any 
Act referred to in section 907 and to the re- 
spective Committees on Appropriations a re- 
port evaluating the results and effectiveness 
of programs and projects assisted thereunder 
during the preceding fiscal year, together 
with his recommendations (including any 
legislative recommendations) relating there- 
to. 

(b) In the case of any such program, the 
report submitted in the penultimate fiscal 
year for which appropriations are then au- 
thorized to be made for such program shall 
include a comprehensive and detailed review 
and evaluation of such program (as up to 
date as the due date permits) for its entire 
past life, based to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable on objective measurements, together 
with the Secretary’s recommendations as to 
proposed legislative action. 


Contingent extension of expiring appropria- 
tion authority 

Sec. 910. Unless the Congress, in the regu- 
lar session in which a comprehensive evalu- 
ation report required by section 909(b) is 
submitted to Congress, has passed or formal- 
ly rejected legislation extending the author- 
ization for appropriations then specified for 
any title, part, or section of law to which 
such evaluation relates, such authorization 
is hereby automatically extended for one 
fiscal year beyond, and at the level specified 
for, the terminal year of such authorization. 


Availability of appropriations on academic or 
school year basis 

Sec. 911, Appropriations for any fiscal year 
for grants, loans, contracts, or other pay- 
ments to educational agencies or institutions 
under any Act referred to in section 907, may, 
in accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary, be made available for expenditure by 
the agency or institution concerned on the 
basis of an academic or school year differing 
from such fiscal year. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 
(P.L. 85-864) 
s 


* * * . 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 103. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, American Samoa, [or] 
the Virgin Islands and, for the purposes of 
Titles III and V, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, except that [(1) as used in 
section 205(b)(3) such term includes the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
(2)] as used in sections 302 and 502, such 
term does not include Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, American Samoa, [or] the Virgin 
Islands or the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution in 
any State which (1) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing secondary 
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education, or the recognized equivalent of 
such certificate, (2) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of 
education beyond secondary education, (3) 
provides an educational program for which 
it awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward such a degree, 
(4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, 
and (5) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association ap- 
proved by the Commissioner for this purpose 
or, if not so accredited, (A) is an institution 
with respect to which the Commissioner has 
determined that there is satisfactory assur- 
ance, considering the resources available to 
the institution, the period of time, if any, 
during which it has operated, the effort it is 
making to meet the accreditation standards, 
and the purpose for which this determination 
is being made, that the institution will meet 
the accreditation standards of such an agency 
or association within a reasonable time, or 
(B) is an institution whose credits are ac- 
cepted on transfer by not less than three 
institutions which are so accredited, for 
credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited. [For pur- 
poses of title II, such term includes any 
school of nursing as defined in subsection 
(e) of this section, and also includes any 
school which provides not less than a one- 
year program of training to prepare students 
for gainful employment in a recognized oc- 
cupation and which meets the provisions cf 
clauses (1), (2), (4), and (5). If the Com- 
missioner determines that a particular cate- 
gory of such schools does not meet the re- 
quirements of clause (5) because there is no 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association qualified to accredit schools in 
such category, he shall, pending the estab- 
lishment of such an accrediting agency or 
association, appoint an advisory committee, 
composed of persons specially qualified to 
evaluate training provided by schools in such 
category, which shall (i) prescribe the stand- 
ards of content, scope, and quality which 
must be met in order to qualify schools in 
such category to participate in the student 
loan program under title II, and (ii) deter- 
mine whether particular schools not meeting 
the requirements of clause (5) meet those 
standards.]” For purposes of this subsection, 
the Commissioner shall publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agencies or 
associations which he determines to be re- 
liable authority as to the quality of training 
offered.” 


* * * * » 


II—LOANS TO STUDENTS IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION = 
[APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

ESEC. 201. For the purpose of enabling the 
Commissioner to stimulate and assist in the 
establishment at institutions of higher edu- 
cation of funds for the making of low-in- 
terest loans to students in need thereof to 
pursue their courses of study in such insti- 


% Deletion effective with fiscal year 1970, 
when repeal of title II of this act and the 
enactment of the new pt. A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (consolidated 
student assistance program) would take 
effect. 

= Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970, at 
which time the consolidated student assist- 
ance program (new pt. A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965) would take 
effect. Pending such repeal, the bill would 
amend sec. 201 of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 so as to extend through 
fiscal year 1969, at a level of “such sums as 
may be necessary,” the basic appropriation 
authorization for the title II program and 
would correspondingly extend from July 1, 
1968 to July 1, 1969 the beginning date of the 
authorization for appropriations for the 
phaseout period. 
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tutions, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $47,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, $82,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, $90,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and the next fiscal year, $125,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, $163,300,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, $179,- 
300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, $190,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and $225,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and such sums, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and each 
of the next three fiscal years as may be neces- 
sary to enable students who have received 
loans for school years ending prior to July 1, 
1968, to continue or complete their educa- 
tion. Sums appropriated under this section 
for any fiscal year shall be available, in ac- 
cordance with agreements between the Com- 
missioner and institutions of higher educa- 
tion, for payment of Federal capital contri- 
butions which, together with contributions 
from the institutions, shall be used for es- 
tablishment and maintenance of student 
loan funds. 


[ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


(Sec. 202. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, 1968, the Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
so appropriated as the number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in institutions 
of higher education in such State bears to 
the total number of persons enrolled on a 
full-time basis in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in all of the States. The number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in in- 
stitutions of higher education for purposes 
of this section shall be determined by the 
Commissioner for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available to him. 

[(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 for any fiscal year ending after June 
30, 1968, shall be allotted among the States 
in such manner as the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose for which such amounts are appro- 
priated. 


[PAYMENT OF FEDERAL CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


[Sec. 203. The Commissioner shall from 
time to time set dates by which institutions 
of higher education in a State must file ap- 
plications for Federal capital contributions 
from the allotment of such State. In the 
event the total requested in such applica- 
tions, which are made by institutions with 
which he has agreements under this title and 
which meet the requirements established in 
regulations of the Commissioner, exceeds the 
amount of the allotment of such State avail- 
able for such purpose, the Federal capital 
contribution from such allotment to each 
such institution shall bear the same ratio, to 
the amount requested in its application as 
the amount of such allotment available for 
such purpose bears to the total requested in 
all such applications. In the event the total 
requested in such applications which are 
made by institutions in a State is less than 
the amount of the allotment of such State 
available for such purposes, the Commission 
may reallot the remaining amount from time 
to time, on such date or dates as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in propor- 
tion to the original allotments to such States 
under section 202 for such year. The Federal 
capital contribution to an institution shall 
be paid to it from time to time in such in- 
stallments as the Commissioner determines 
will not result in unnecessary accumulations 
in the student loan fund established under 
its agreement under this title. 


* Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970. 
33 Pending repeal, the bill would change 
“July 1, 1968” to read “July 1, 1969”. 
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[CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENTS 


LSC. 204. An agreement with any in- 
stitution of higher education for Federal 
capital contributions by the Commissioner 
under this title shall— 

{(1) provide for establishment of a stu- 
dent loan fund by such institution; 

L(2) provide for deposit in such fund of 
(A) the Federal capital contributions, (B) an 
amount, equal to not less than one-ninth 
of such Federal contributions, contributed 
by such institution, (C) collections of prin- 
cipal and interest on student loans made 
from such fund, (D) charges collected pur- 
suant to section 205(c), and (E) any other 
earnings of the fund; 

[(3) provide that such student loan fund 
shall be used only for (A) loans to students 
in accordance with such agreement, (B) capi- 
tal distributions as provided in this title, 
(C) routine expenses incurred by the in- 
stitution in administering the student loan 
fund, except that the amount withdrawn 
from such student loan fund for such rou- 
tine expenses by an institution in any fiscal 
year may not exceed either (i) one-half of 
such routine e as estimated for that 
year by the Commissioner with the advice of 
an advisory committee which the Commis- 
sioner is hereby authorized to appoint on an 
annual or such other basis as he may deem 
appropriate, or (ii) 1 per centum of the ag- 
gregate of the outstanding loans made from 
that fund as of the close of that year, which- 
ever is the lesser, and (D) cost of litigation, 
the other collection costs agreed to by the 
Commissioner, arising in connection with the 
collection of any loan from the fund, interest 
on such loan, or charge assessed with respect 
to that loan pursuant to section 205(c); 

L(4) provide that in the selection of stu- 
dents to receive loans from such student loan 
fund special consideration shall be given to 
students with a superior academic back- 
ground; and 

L(5) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States and promote the pur- 
poses of this title and as are agreed to by the 
Commissioner and the institution.’ 


[TERMS OF LOAN 

(Sec. 205. (a) The total of the loans for 
any academic year or its equivalent, as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commis- 
sioner, made by institutions of higher educa- 
tion from loan funds established pursuant to 
agreements under this title may not exceed 
$2,500 in the case of any graduate or pro- 
fessional student (as defined in regulations 
of the Commissioner), and may not exceed 
$1,000 in the case of any other student. The 
aggregate of the loans for all years from 
such funds may not exceed $10,000 in the 
case of any graduate or professional student 
(as so defined, and including any loans from 
such funds made to such person before he 


“ Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970. 

A student loan fund established under 
an agreement entered into pursuant to this 
section shall be deemed to be a student loan 
fund established under part A of title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (as 
amended for fiscal years ending on or after 
June 30, 1970), with respect to capital con- 
tributions to, and loans from, such fund for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. An 
institution of higher education that has es- 
tablished such student loan fund prior to 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
which elects to enter into an agreement with 
the Commissioner of Education under part A 
of title IV of such Act as amended for fiscal 
years ending on or after June 30, 1970, shall 
waive any entitlement to payments pursuant 
to clause (C) of paragraph (3) of this sec- 
tion for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 

%* Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970. 
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became a graduate or professional student), 
or $5,000 in the case of any other student. 

Leb) Loans from any such loan fund to any 
student by any institutions of higher educa- 
tion shall be made on such terms and condi- 
tions as the institution may determine; sub- 
ject, however, to such conditions, limitations, 
and requirements as the Commissioner may 
prescribe (by regulation or in the agreement 
with the institution) with a view to prevent- 
ing impairment of the capital of the student 
loan fund to the maximum extent practica- 
ble in the light of the objective of enabling 
the student to complete his course of study; 
and except that 

[(1) such a loan shall be made only to a 
student who (A) is in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue a course of study at 
such institution, and (B) is capable, in the 
opinion of the institution, of maintaining 
good standing in such course of study, and 
(C) has been accepted for enrollment as a 
student in such institution or, in the case of 
a student already attending such institution, 
is in good standing there either as an under- 
graduate, graduate, or professional student, 
and (D) is carrying at least one-half of the 
normal full-time academic workload as de- 
termined by the institution; 

[(2) such a loan shall be evidenced by a 
note or other written agreement which pro- 
vides for repayment of the principal amount, 
together with interest thereon, in equal in- 
stallments (or, if the borrower so requests, 
in graduated periodic installments deter- 
mined in accordance with such schedules as 
may be approved the Commissioner) pay- 
able quarterly, bimonthly, or monthly (at 
the option of the institution) over a period 

ng nine months after the date on 
which the borrower ceases to carry, at an 
institution of higher education or at a com- 
parable institution outside the States ap- 
proved for this purpose by the Commissioner, 
at least one-half the normal full-time aca- 
demic workload as determined by that in- 
stitution, and ending ten years and nine 
months after such date, except that (A) in- 
terest shall not accrue on any such loan, and 
installments need not be paid during any 
period (i) during which the borrower is 
carrying, at an institution of higher educa- 
tion or at a comparable institution outside 
the States approved for this purpose by the 
Commissioner, at least one-half the normal 
full-time academic workload as determined 
by the institution, (ii) not in excess of three 
years, during which the borrower is a member 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
(iil) mot in excess of three years during 
which the borower is in service as a volun- 
teer under the Peace Corps Act, or (iv) not 
in excess of three years during which the 
borrower is in service as a volunteer under 
section 603 of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964; Provided, That this clause shall 
apply to any loan outstanding on the effec- 
tive date of the Peace Corps Act only with 
the consent of the then obligee institution, 
(B) any such period shall not be included in 
determining the ten-year period during 
which the repayment must be completed, 
(O) such ten-year period may also be ex- 
tended for good cause determined in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Commissioner, 
(D) the institution may provide that install- 
ments need not be paid during any period 
or periods, aggregating not in excess of three 
years, during which the borrower is in less 
than half-time attendance at an institution 
of higher education taking courses which are 
creditable toward a degree, and may also 
provide that any such period shall not be 
included in determining the ten-year period 
during which the repayment must be com- 
pleted, but interest shall continue to accrue 
during any such period, (E) the borrower 
may at his option accelerate repayment of 
the whole or any part of such loan and (F) 
the institution may provide, in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner, that 
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during the repayment period of the loan pay- 
ments of principal and interest by the bor- 
rower with respect to all the outstanding 
loans made to him from loan funds estab- 
lished pursuant to this title shall be at a 
rate equal to not less than $15 per month: 

[(3) not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
such loan (plus interest) shall be canceled 
for service as a full-time teacher in a pub- 
lic or other nonprofit elementary or sec- 
ondary school in a State, in an institution 
of higher education, or in an elementary 
or secondary school overseas of the Armed 
Forces of the United States at the rate of 
10 per centum of the total amount of such 
loan plus interest thereon for each com- 
plete academic year, or its equivalent (as 
determined under regulations of the Com- 
missioner) of such service except that (A) 
such rate shall be 15 per centum for each 
complete academic year or its equivalent 
(as determined under regulations of the 
Commissioner) of service as a full-time 
teacher in a public or other nonprofit ele- 
mentary or secondary school which is in 
the school district of a local educational 
agency which is eligible in such year for 
assistance pursuant to title II of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, and 
which for purposes of this clause and for 
that year has been determined by the Com- 
missioner, pursuant to regulations and after 
consultations with the State educational 
agency of the State in which the school is 
located, to be a school in which there is a 
high concentration of students from low- 
income families, except that the Commis- 
sioner shall not make such determination 
with respect to more than 25 per centum 
of the total of the public and other non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools in 
any one State for any one year, and (B) 
such rate shall be 15 per centum for each 
complete academic year or its equivalent 
(as so determined by regulations) of serv- 
ice as a full-time teacher of handicapped 
children (including mentally retarded, hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed or other health impaired children 
who by reason thereof require special edu- 
cation) in a public or other nonprofit ele- 
mentary or secondary school system, and 
(C) for the p of any cancellation 
pursuant to clause (A) or (B). 

E(4) such a loan shall bear interest, on 
the unpaid balance of the loan, at the rate 
of 3 per centum per annum except that no 
interest shall accrue before the date on 
which repayment of the loan is to begin in 
all cases except where the date on which re- 
payment is to begin is suspended by reason 
of clause (D) of paragraph (2); 

((5) such a loan shall be made without 
security and without endorsement, except 
that, if the borrower is a minor and the 
note or other evidence of obligation executed 
by him would not, under the applicable 
law, create a binding obligation, either 
security or endorsement may be required; 

£(6) the liability to repay any such loan 
shall be canceled upon the death of the 
borrower, or if he becomes permanently and 
totally disabled as determined in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Commissioner; 

[(7) such a loan by an institution for any 
year shall be made in such installments as 
may be provided in regulations of the Com- 
missioner or the agreement with the institu- 
tion under this title and, upon notice to the 
Commissioner by the institution that any 
recipient of a loan is failing to maintain 
satisfactory standing, any or all further in- 
stallments of his loan shall be withheld, as 
may be appropriate; and 

£(8) no note or other evidence of such a 
loan may be transferred or assigned by the 
institution of higher education making the 
loan except, upon the transfer of the bor- 
rower to another institution of higher edu- 
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cation participating in the program under 
this title (or, if not participating, is eligible 
to do so and is approved by the Commissioner 
for such purpose), to such institution. 

E(c) Pursuant to regulations of the Com- 
missioner, an institution may assess a charge 
with respect to a loan from the loan fund 
established by the institution pursuant to 
this title for failure of the borrower to pay 
all or any part of an installment when it is 
due and, in the case of a borrower who is 
entitled to deferment benefits under section 
205 (b) (2) or cancellation benefits under 
section 205(b)(3), for any failure to file 
timely and satisfactory evidence of such en- 
titlement. The amount of any such charge 
may not exceed— 

£(1) in the case of a loan which is repay- 
able in monthly installments, $1 for the first 
month or part of a month by which such 
installment or evidence is late and $2 for 
each such month or part of a month there- 
after; and 

L(2) in the case of a loan which has a 

bimonthly or quarterly repayment interval, 
$3 and $6, respectively, for each such in- 
terval or part thereof by which such install- 
ment or evidence is late. 
CThe institution may elect to add the amount 
of any such charge to the principal amount 
of the loan as of the first day after the day 
on which such installment or evidence was 
due, or to make the amount of the charge 
payable to the institution not later than the 
due date of the next installment after receipt 
by the borrower of notice of the assessment 
of the charge. 

Led) An agreement under this title for 
payment of Federal capital contributions 
shall include provisions designed to make 
loans from the student loan fund established 
pursuant to such agreement reasonably 
available (to the extent of the available 
funds in such fund) to all eligible students 
in such institution in need thereof. 


[DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS FROM STUDENT LOAN 
FUNDS 


LSC. 206.7 (a) After June 30, 1972, and 
not later than September 30, 1972, there shall 
be a capital distribution of the balance of 
the student loan fund established under this 
title by each institution of higher education 
as follows: 

£(1) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
balance in such fund at the close of June 30, 
1972, as the total amount of the Federal 
capital contributions to such fund by the 
Commissioner under this title bears to the 
sum of such Federal capital contributions 
and the institution’s capital contributions to 
such fund. 

[(2) The remainder of such balance shall 
be paid to the institution. 

{(b) After September 30, 1972, each insti- 
tution with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this title shall pay 
to the Commissioner, not less often than 
quarterly, the same proportionate share of 
amounts received by the institution after 
June 30, 1972, in payment of principal or 
interest on student loans made from the 
student loan fund established pursuant to 
such agreement (which amount shall be de- 
termined after deduction of any costs of liti- 
gation incurred in collection of the principal 
or interest on loans from the fund and not 
already reimbursed from the student loan 
fund or such payments of principal or inter- 
est) as was determined for the Commissioner 
under subsection (a). 

Le) Upon a finding by the institution or 
the Commissioner prior to July 1, 1972, that 
the liquid assets of a student loan fund 
established pursuant to an agreement under 
this title exceed the amount required for 


* Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970. 
Pending such repeal, the bill would change 
1972“ to “1973” each time it occurs in this 
section. 
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loans or otherwise in the foreseeable future, 
and upon notice to such institution or to the 
Commissioner, as the case may be, there shall 
be, subject to such limitations as may be in- 
cluded in regulations of the Commissioner 
or in such agreement, a capital distribution 
from such fund. Such capital distribution 
shall be made as follows: 

{(1) The Commissioner shall first be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total to be distributed as the Federal capital 
contributions by the Commissioner to the 
student loan fund prior to such distribution 
bear to the sum of such Federal capital con- 
tributions and the capital contributions to 
the fund made by the institution. 

L(2) The remainder of the capital dis- 
tribution shall be paid to the institution. 

[LOANS To INSTITUTIONS 

(Sec. 207.% (a) Upon application by any 
institution of higher education with which 
he has made an agreement under this title, 
the Commissioner may make a loan to such 
institution for the purpose of helping to 
finance the institution's capital contributions 
to a student loan fund established pursuant 
to such agreement. Any such loan may be 
made only if such institution shows it is 
unable to secure such funds from non- 
Federal sources upon terms and conditions 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
reasonable and consistent with the purposes 
of this title. Loans made to institutions un- 
der this section shall bear interest at a 
rate which the Commissioner determines to 
be adequate to cover (1) the cost of the funds 
to the Treasury as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury taking into considera- 
tion the current average yields of outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
having maturities comparable to the ma- 
turities of loans made by the Commissioner 
under this section, (2) the cost of administer- 
ing this section, and (3) probable losses. 

C(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, but 
not to exceed a total of $25,000,000. 

E(c) Loans made by the Commissioner 
under this section shall mature within such 
period as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner to be appropriate in each case; but not 
exceeding fifteen years. 

[C(b) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner pursuant to this title, and vouch- 
ers approved by him in connection with 
such financial transactions, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all officers of the Gov- 
ernment; except that all such transactions 
shall be subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General may by 
regulation prescribe.] 


[PAYMENTS TO COVER REDUCTION IN AMOUNTS 
OF LOANS 

(Sec. 208. In addition to the payments 
otherwise authorized to be made pursuant 
to this title, the Commissioner shall pay 
to the appropriate institution, at such time 
or times as he determines, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the interest which 
has been prevented from accruing and the 
portion of the principal which has been 
canceled on student loans pursuant to 
paragraph (3) of section 205(b) (and not 
previously paid pursuant to this subsection) 
as the total amount of the institution’s capi- 
tal contributions to such fund under this 
title bears to the sum of such institution’s 
capital contributions and the Federal capital 
contributions to such fund. 

[ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

[Sec. 209. (a) The Commissioner, in addi- 
tion to the other powers conferred upon him 
by this title, shall have power to agree to 
modifications of agreements or loans made 
under this title and to compromise, waive, 


$! Repeal effective with fiscal year 1970. 
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or release any right, title, claim, or demand, 
however arising or acquired under this title. 

Leb) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner pursuant to this title, and vouchers 
approved by him in connection with such 
financial transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all officers of the Govern- 
ment; except that all such transactions shall 
be subject to audit by the General Account- 
ing Office at such times and in such manner 
as the Comptroller General may by regulation 
prescribe.] 


TITLE II—FINANCTIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION IN 
[SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AND OTHER 
CRITICAL] ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 301. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $70,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the 
five succeeding fiscal years, $90,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for the succeeding fiscal year [and] 
$110,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and such sums as may be necessary 
for the next five fiscal years; for (1) making 
payments to State educational agencies un- 
der this title for the acquisition of equip- 
ment and for minor remodeling, described in 
paragraph (1) of section 303 (a), and (2) 
making loans authorized in section 305. 
(There are also authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for each of the five succeeding 
fiscal years, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years, for making 
payments to State educational agencies 
under this title to carry out the programs 
described in paragraph (5) of section 
803 (a) 4% 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec, 302. (a)(1) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to [the first sentence of] ” 
section 301 for any fiscal year the Commis- 
sioner shall reserve such amount, but not in 
excess of [2] 3 per centum thereof as he may 
determine for allotment as provided in sec- 
tion 1008, and shall reserve not in excess of 
12 per centum for loans authorized in sec- 
tion 305. From the remainder of such sums 
the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such remainder as the product 
of— 

(A) The school-age population of the 
State, and 

(B) The State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under paragraph (22), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

(2) The “allotment ratio“ for any State 
shall be 100 per centum less the product of 
(A) 50 per centum and (B) the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the income per child of 
school age for the State by the income per 
child of school age for the United States 
except that the allotment ratio shall in no 
case be less than 3344 per centum or more 
than 66%, per centum. The allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated by the Commissioner 
between July 1 and August 31 of each even- 
numbered year beginning with calendar year 
1964, on the basis of the average of the In- 
comes per child of school age for the States 
and for the United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. Each such promulgation shall 
be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years 
in the period July 1 next succeeding such 
promulgation except that the ratios pro- 
mulgated in 1959 shall be conclusive for 


This deletion effective with fiscal year 
1970. 
“ Deletions effective with fiscal year 1970. 
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each of the five fiscal years in the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 
1965. 

(3) For the purpose of this title— 

(A) The term “child of school age” means 
@ member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(B) The term “United States” means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

(C) The term “income per child of school 
age” for any State or for the United States 
means the total personal income for the 
State and the United States respectively, di- 
vided by the number of children of school 
age in such State and in the United States, 
respectively. 

[(b) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to the second sentence of section 301 
for any fiscal year the Commissioner shall 
reserve such amount, but not in excess of 
2 per centum thereof, as he may determine 
for allotment as provided in section 1008. 
From the remainder of such sums the Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
of such remainder as the school-age popula- 
tion of such State bears to the total of the 
school-age population of all the States, The 
amount allotted to any State under the pre- 
ceding sentence for any fiscal year which is 
less than $50,000 shall be increased to $50,000 
the total thereby required being derived by 
proportionately reducing the amount al- 
lotted to each of the remaining States under 
the preceding sentence, but with such ad- 
justments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any of such remaining 
States from being thereby reduced to less 
than $50,000.93 “ 

L(e) J (b) The amount of any State's al- 
lotment under subsection (a) [Cor (b)] of 
this section, or section 305(a) for any fiscal 
year which the Commissioner determines 
will not be required for such fiscal year shall 
be available for reallotment from time to 
time, on such dates during such year as the 
Commissioner may fix, to other States in 
proportion to the original allotments to such 
States under [subsections] subsection (a) 
[and (b)] of this section, and section 305 
(a), respectively, but with such proportion- 
ate amount for any of such other States 
being reduced to the extent it exceeds the 
sum the Commissioner estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such year; 
and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were not so reduced, 
Any amount reallotted to a State under this 
subsection during a year from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 301 shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under sub- 
section (a) [or (b)] of this section, or sec- 
tion 305(a), as the case may be, for such 
year.” 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 303. (a) Any State which desires to 
recelve payments under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan which meets 
the requirements of section 1004(a) and— 

(1) sets forth a under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 320(a) will be expended solely 
for projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency for (A) acquisition of labora- 

and other special equipment (other 
than (i) athletic or recreational equipment, 
and (ii) supplies consumed in use), includ- 
ing audiovisual materials and equipment, 
and printed and published materials (other 
than textbooks), suitable for use in provid- 
ing education [in science, mathematics, his- 
tory, civics, geography, economics, industrial 
arts, modern foreign language, English, or 


& Deletion of this subsection effective with 
fiscal year 1970. 

“ Amendments to this subsection effective 
with fiscal year 1970. 
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reading] in public elementary or secondary 
schools, or both, and of testgrading equip- 
ment for such schools and specialized equip- 
ment for audiovisual libraries serving such 
schools, [and such equipment, may, if there 
exists a critical need therefor in the judg- 
ments of local school authorities, be used 
when available and suitable in providing 
education in other subject matter, and] 
(B) minor remodeling of laboratory or other 
space used for such materials or equipment, 
and (C) administration of the State plan, 
except that the amount used for administra- 
tion of the State plan for any year shall not 
exceed an amount equal to 3 per centum of 
the amount paid to the State under this title 
for that year, or $50,000, whichever is 
greater; * 

(2) sets forth principles for determining 
the priority of such projects in the State for 
assistance under this title and provides for 
undertaking such projects, insofar as finan- 
cial resources available therefor make pos- 
sible, in the order determined by the appli- 
cation of such principles; 

(3) provides an opportunity for a hearing 
before the State educational agency to any 
applicant for a project under this title; 

(4) provides for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for laboratory and 
other special equipment acquired with as- 
sistance furnished under this title; 

[(5) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 302(b) will be expended solely 
for (A) expansion or improvement of super- 
visory or related services in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the fields of 
science, mathematics, history, civics, geog- 
raphy, economics, industrial arts, modern 
foreign languages, English, and reading, and 
(B) administration of the State plan. 1“ 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

PAYMENT TO STATES 

Sec, 304. [(a)] From a State’s allotment 
for a fiscal year under section 302(a), the 
Commissioner shall, from time to time dur- 
ing the period such allotment is available 
for payment [as provided in paragraph (4) 
of section 302 (a) J. pay to such State an 
amount equal to one-half of the expenditures 
[for projects for acquisition of equipment 
and minor remodeling referred to in para- 
graph (1) of section 303(a) which are car- 
ried out] under its State plan approved un- 
der section 303(b); except that (1) such 
Payments with respect to expenditures for 
administration of the State pian shall not ex- 
ceed the limitation established by paragraph 
(1) (O) of section 303, and (2) no State shall 
receive payments under this subsection for 
any period in excess of its allotments for such 
period under section 302(a). 

{(b) From a State’s allotment under sec- 
tion 302(b) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, the Commissioner shall from time to 
time pay to such State an amount equal to 
the amount expended by such State for such 
year to carry out the program referred to in 
paragraph (5) of section 303(a) under its 
State plan approved under section 303(b). 
From a State’s allotment under section 
302(b) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and for each of the eight succeeding 

years, such payments shall equal one- 


New clause (C) to be effective with fiscal 
year 1970, at the time same as repeal of 
par. (5). 

Pending the fiscal year 1970 repeal of 
this paragraph, the bill would delete the 
phrase “in the fields of science, mathematics, 
history, civics, geography, economics, indus- 
trial arts, modern foreign languages, English, 
and reading” and substitute for it the phrase 
“in the subject-matter areas for which equip- 
ment and materials acquired under the State 
plans are used.” 
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half of the amounts so expended under its 
State plan approved under section 303(b); 
except that no State shall receive payments 
under this subsection for any fiscal year in 
excess of its allotment under section 302(b) 
for that fiscal year. 1 

LOANS TO NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sec. 305. (a) The Commissioner shall al- 
lot, out of funds reserved for each fiscal year 
for the purposes of this section under the 
provisions of section 302(a), to each State 
for loans under the provisions of this section 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such funds as the number of persons in such 
State enrolled in private nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary schools bears to the total 
of such numbers for all States.] 

E(b) From the sums allotted to each State 
under the provisions of this section the Com- 
missioner is authorized to make loans to pri- 
vate nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools in such State for the purposes for 
which payments to State educational agen- 
cies are authorized under the first sentence 
of section 301. Any such loan—] From the 
sums reserved for each fiscal year for the 
purposes of this section under the provisions 
of section 302(a), the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make loans to private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools in any 
State, and to private nonprofit elementary 
and secondary schools outside of the United 
States that the Commissioner determines to 
be founded or sponsored by citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner shall give priority to those schools 
outside the United States serving primarily 
children of American citizens. Any such loan 
shall be made only for the purposes for 
which payments to State educational agen- 
cies are authorized under the first sentence 
of section 301, and— 

(1) shall be made upon application con- 
taining such information as may be deemed 
necessary by the Commissioner; 

(2) shall be subject to such conditions as 
may be necessary to protect the financial 
interest of the United States; 

(3) shall bear interest at the rate arrived 
at by adding one-quarter of 1 per centum per 
annum to the rate which the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines to be equal to the 
current average market yield on [all] out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States with redemption periods to 
maturity comparable to the average maturi- 
ties of such loans as computed at the end 
of the fiscal year next preceding the date 
the application for the loan is approved and 
by adjusting the result so obtained to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum; and 

(4) shall mature and be repayable on such 
date as may be agreed to by the Commis- 
sioner and the borrower, but such date shall 
not be more than ten years after the date on 
which such loan was made, 

Limitation on payments under this title 

Sec. 306. No grant or loan may be made 
under this title for equipment or materials 
to be used for sectarian instruction or re- 
ligious worship. 

TITLE IV-NATIONAL DEFENSE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
* * * * * 
NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec. 402. (a) During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to award not to exceed three thou- 
sand fellowships to be used for study in 
graduate programs at institutions of higher 
education, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, he is authorized to award not to 
exceed six thousand such fellowships, and 
during each of the [two] seven succeeding 
fiscal years, he is authorized to award not 
to exceed seven thousand five hundred such 


All amendments to this section effective 
with fiscal year 1970. 
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fellowships. Such fellowships may be awarded 
for such period of study as the Commissioner 
may determine, but not in excess of three 
academic years, except (1) that where a 
fellowship holder pursues his studies as a 
regularly enrolled student at the institu- 
tion during periods outside the regular ses- 
sions of the graduate program of the insti- 
tution, a fellowship may be awarded for a 
period not in excess of three calendar years, 
and (2) that the Commissioner may provide 
by regulation for the granting of such fel- 
lowships for a period of study not to exceed 
one academic year (or one calendar year in 
the case of fellowships to which clause (1) 
applies) in addition to the maximum period 
otherwise applicable, under special circum- 
stances in which the purposes of this title 
would most effectively be served thereby. 

(b) In addition to the number of fellow- 
ships authorized to be awarded by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the Commissioner 
is authorized to award fellowships equal to 
the number previously awarded during any 
fiscal year under this section but vacated 
prior to the end of the period for which they 
were awarded; except that each fellowship 
awarded under this subsection shall be for 
such period of study, not in excess of the 
remainder of the period for which the fel- 
lowship which it replaces was awarded, as 
the Commissioner may determine. 


AWARD OF FELLOWSHIPS AND APPROVAL OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 403. (a) Of the total number of fel- 
lowships authorized by section 402(a) to be 
awarded during a fiscal year (1) not less than 
one thousand five hundred of such fellow- 
ships awarded during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and not less than one-third 
of such fellowships awarded during the 
Cthree] eight succeeding fiscal years shall be 
awarded to individuals accepted for study in 
graduate programs approved by the Commis- 
sioner under this section, and (2) the re- 
mainder shall be awarded on such bases as 
he may determine, subject to the provisions 
of subsection (c). The Commissioner shall 
approve a graduate program of an institu- 
tion of higher education only upon applica- 
tion by the institution and only upon the 
finding— 

(1) that such program is a new program or 
an existing program which has been ex- 
panded; and 

(2) that such new program or expansion 
of an existing program will substantially fur- 
ther the objective of increasing the facilities 
available in the Nation for the graduate 
training of college or university level teach- 
ers and of promoting a wider geographical 
distribution of such facilities throughout the 
Nation E.J, and 

(3) that the application contains satisfac- 
tory assurance that the institution will make 
reasonable continuing efforts to encourage 
recipients of fellowships under this title, en- 
rolled in such program, to teach or continue 
to teach in institutions of higher education. 

(b) The total of the fellowships awarded 
as described in clause (1) of subsection (a) 
for pursuing a course of study in a graduate 
program at any institution of higher educa- 
tion may not exceed a limit established by 
the Commissioner in light of the objective 
referred to in subsection (a)(2), and the 
Commissioner shall give consideration to 
such objectives in determining the number 
of fellowships awarded under this title for 
attendance at any one institution of higher 
education. 

(c) Receipients of fellowships under this 
title shall be persons who are interested in 
teaching, or continuing to teach, in institu- 
tions of higher education and are pursuing, 
or intend to pursue, a course of study lead- 
ing to a degree of doctor of philosophy or 
an equivalent degree. 

(d) No fellowship shall be awarded under 
this title for study at a school or department 
of divinity. For the purposes of this subsec- 
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tion the term “school or department of di- 
vinity” means an institution or department 
or branch of an institution, whose program 
is specifically for the education of students 
to prepare them to become ministers of reli- 
gion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theo- 
logical subjects. 


FELLOWSHIP STIPENDS 


Sec. 404. [(a) Each person awarded a fel- 
lowship under the provisions of this title 
shall receive a stipend of $2,000 for the first 
academic year of study, $2,300 for the second 
such year, and $2,400 for the third such year, 
plus an additional amount of $400 for each 
such year on account of each of his depend- 
ents. Where a person awarded a fellowship 
under this title for study at an institution 
of higher education pursues his studies as a 
regularly enrolled student at such institu- 
tion during periods outside of the regular 
sessions of the graduate program of the in- 
stitution, the Commissioner may make ap- 
propriate adjustments in his stipends and 
allowances for dependents.] (a) The Com- 
missioner shall pay to persons awarded fel- 
lowships under this title such stipends (in- 
cluding such allowances for subsistence and 
other expenses for such persons and their 
dependents) as he may determine to be con- 
sistent with prevailing practices under com- 
parable federally supported programs. 

(b) Un addition to the amounts paid to 
persons pursuant to subsection (a) there 
shall be paid to the institution of higher 
education at which each such person is pur- 
suing his course of study $2,500 per academic 
year, less any amount charged such person 
for tuition.] The Commissioner shall (in ad- 
dition to the stipends paid to persons under 
subsection (a)) pay to the institution of 
higher education at which such person is 
pursuing his course of study such amount as 
the Commissioner may determine to be con- 
sistent with prevailing practices under com- 
parable federally supported programs. 

. . . . . 
TITLE V—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND 
TESTING; IDENTIFICATION AND EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF ABLE STUDENTS 
PART A—STATE PROGRAMS 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 501. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, $17,500,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1964, $24,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, $24,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
[and] $30,000,000 for each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years and such sums as may 
be necessary for the next five fiscal years, 
for making grants to State educational agen- 
cies under this part to assist them to estab- 
lish and maintain programs of testing and 
guidance and counseling. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 502. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 501 for any fiscal year the 
Commissioner shall reserve such amount, but 
not in excess of [2] 3 per centum thereof, as 
he may determine for allotment as provided 
in section 1008. From the remainder of such 
sums the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State an amcunt which bears the same ratio 
to the amount of such remainder as the 
school-age population of such States bears 
to the total of the school-age population of 
all the States. The amount allotted to any 
State under the preceding sentence for any 
fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall be 
increased to $50,000, the total of increases 
thereby required being derived by propor- 
tionately reducing the amount allotted to 
each of the remaining States under the pre- 
ceding sentence, but with such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent the allotment 
of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $50,000. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 504. (a) Payment under this part shall 
be made to those State educational agencies 
which administer plans approved under sec- 
tion 503. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such payments shall equal the amount 
expended by the State in carrying out its 
State plan, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for each of the [eight] 
thirteen succeeding fiscal years, such pay- 
ments shall equal one-half of the amount 
so expended, including amounts expended 
under the State plan for State supervisory 
or related services in public elementary or 
secondary schools in the fields of guidance, 
counseling, and testing, and for administra- 
tion of the State plan; except that no State 
educational agency shall receive payment 
under this part for any fiscal year in excess 
of that State’s allotment for that fiscal year 
as determined under section 502. 

(b) In any State which has a State plan 
approved under section 503 and in which the 
State educational agency is not authorized 
by law to make payments to cover the cost 
of testing students in any one or more ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or junior col- 
leges or technical institutes, in such State to 
determine student abilities and aptitudes 
the Commissioner shall arrange for the test- 
ing of such students and shall pay the cost 
thereof for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and one-half of the cost thereof for 
any of the [nine] fourteen succeeding fiscal 
years out of such State's allotment. Testing 
of students pursuant to this subsection shall, 
so far as practicable, be comparable to, and 
be done at the same grade levels and under 
the same conditions as in the case of, test- 
ing of students in public schools under the 
State plan. 

* » . * . 
TITLE VI—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to arrange through grants to or contracts 
with institutions of higher education for the 
establishment and operation by them, dur- 
ing the period beginning July 1, 1958, and 
ending with the close of June 30, [1968] 
1973, of centers for the teaching of any mod- 
ern foreign language with respect to which 
the Secretary determines that individuals 
trained in such language are needed by the 
Federal Government or by business, indus- 
try, or education in the United States. Any 
such grant or contract may provide for in- 
struction not only in such modern foreign 
language but also in other fields needed to 
provide a full understanding of the areas, 
regions, or countries in which such language 
is commonly used, to the extent adequate in- 
struction in such field is not readily avall- 
able, including fields such as history, polit- 
ical science, linguistics, economics, sociology, 
geography, and anthropology. Any such grant 
or contract may cover all or part of the cost 
of the establishment and operation of the 
center with respect to which it is made, in- 
cluding the cost of grants to the staff for 
travel in the foreign areas, regions, or coun- 
tries with which the subject matter of the 
field or fields in which they are or will be 
working is concerned and the cost of travel 
of foreign scholars to such centers to teach 
or assist in teaching therein and the cost of 
their return, and shall be made on such 
conditions as the Secretary finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, 

(b) The Secretary is also authorized, dur- 
ing the period beginning July 1, 1958, and 
ending with the close of June 30, [1968] 1973, 
to pay stipends to individuals undergoing ad- 
vanced training in any modern foreign lan- 
guage (with respect to which he makes the 
determination under subsection (a)), and 
other fields needed for a full understanding 
of the area, region, or country in which such 
language is commonly used, at any short- 
term or regular session of any institution of 
higher education, including allowances for 
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dependents and for travel to and from their 
places of residence, but only upon reasonable 
assurance that the recipients of such stipends 
will, on completion of their training, be 
available for teaching a modern foreign lan- 
guage in an institution of higher education 
or for such other service of a public nature 
as may be permitted in regulations of the 
Secretary. 
* . * * * 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 603. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, $13,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, $14,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
$16,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, Land] $18,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and such sums as may 
be necessary for the next five succeeding 
fiscal years, to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 


* * * * * 
TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
. * * * * 


ALLOTMENTS TO TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Sec. 1008. The amounts reserved by the 
Commissioner under sections 302 and 502 
shall be allotted [by the Commissioner] 
among [Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, ac- 
cording to their respective needs for the type 
of assistance furnished under the part or 
title in which the section appears 

(A) Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands accord- 
ing to their respective needs for the type of 
assistance furnished under the part or title 
in which the section appears, and 

(b)(i) the Secretary of the Interior ac- 
cording to the need for such assistance in 
order to effectuate the purposes of such part 
or title in schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior, and 
(ii) the Secretary of Defense according to the 
need for such assistance in order to effectuate 
the purposes of such part or title in the over- 
seas dependents schools of the Department of 
Defense. The terms upon which payments 
for such purpose shall be made to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Defense shall be determined pursuant to such 
criteria as the Commissioner determines will 
best carry out the purposes of this title. 

* . * * * 
HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 
1963 


(P.L. 88-204) 


An act to authorize assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation in financing the construction, re- 
habilitation, or improvement of needed 
academic and related facilities in under- 
graduate and graduate institutions 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Higher Education 

Facilities Act of 1963”. 

* . . * * 

TITLE I—GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF UNDERGRADUATE ACADEMIC FA- 
CILITIES 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. (a) The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the Commissioner“) shall carry out [during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and each 
of the seven succeeding fiscal years,J a pro- 
gram of grants to institutions of higher 
education for the construction of academic 
facilities in accordance with this title. 

(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this title, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $230,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year, $460,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, $475,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1967, $728,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, Tand $936,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1969 L: but for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, only such sums may be 
appropriated as Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law], and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next five fiscal years. In 
addition to the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year for which an 
appropriation is authorized by the preceding 
sentence, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for that fiscal year for making 
such grants the difference (if any) between 
any specific sums authorized to be appro- 
priated under the preceding sentence for the 
preceding fiscal year and the sums which 
were appropriated for such preceding year 
such sentence. 

(c) Sums appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of this section shall remain available 
for reservation as provided in section 109 
until the close of the fiscal year next succeed- 
ing the fiscal year for which they were ap- 
propriated. 

* . * » * 
STATE COMMISSIONS AND PLANS 


Sec. 105. (a) Any State desiring to partici- 
pate in the grant program under this title 
shall designate for that purpose an existing 
State agency which is broadly representative 
of the public and of institutions of higher 
education (including junior colleges and 
technical institutes) in the State, or, if no 
such State agency exists, shall establish such 
a State agency, and submit to the Commis- 
sioner through the agency so designated or 
established (in this title referred to as the 
“State commission”), a State plan for such 
participation. The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any such plan which— 

(1) provides that it shall be administered 
by the State commission; 

(2) sets forth, consistently with basic cri- 
teria prescribed by regulation pursuant to 
section 107, objective standards and methods 
(A) for determining the relative priorities of 
eligible projects for the construction of aca- 
demic facilities submitted by institutions of 
higher education within the State, and (B) 
for determining the Federal share of the de- 
velopment cost of each such project (unless 
such plan provides for a uniform Federal 
share for all such projects) ; 

(3) provides that the funds allotted (or re- 
allotted) for any year under section 103 will 
be available (except as provided in section 
103 (b) (2) ) only for use for the construction 
of academic facilities for public community 
colleges and public technical institutes, and 
that funds allotted (or reallotted) for any 
year to the State under section 104 will be 
available (except as provided in section 
104 (b) (2)) only for use for the construction 
of academic facilities for institutions of 
higher education other than public com- 
munity colleges and public technica] insti- 
tutes; 

(4) provides (A) for assigning priorities 
solely on the basis of such criteria, standards, 
and methods to eligible projects submitted 
to the State commission and deemed by it to 
be otherwise approvable under the provisions 
of this title; and (B) for approving and 
recommending to the Commissioner, in the 
order of such priority, applications covering 
such eligible projects, and for certifying to 
the Commissioner the Federal share, deter- 
mined by the State commission under the 
State plan, of the development cost of the 
project involved; 

(5) provides for affording to every appli- 
cant, which has submitted to the State com- 
mission a project, an opportunity for a fair 
hearing before the State commission as to 
the priority assigned to such project or as to 
any other determination of the State com- 
mission adversely affecting such applicant; 
and 

(6) provides (A) for such fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of 
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and accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State commission under this title, and (B) 
for the making of such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commis- 
sioner to perform his functions under this 
title. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to ex- 
pend not exceeding $3,000,000 during the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1965, and June 
80, 1966, and not exceeding $7,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and each of 
the [two] seven succeeding fiscal years, in 
such amounts as he may consider necessary 
(1) for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of the State plans approved under this 
title, and under part A of title VI of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, including ex- 
penses which he determines were necessary 
for the preparation of such plans, and (2) 
for grants, upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
further the purposes of this Act, to State 
commissions for conducting, either directly 
or through other appropriate agencies and 
institutions, comprehensive planning to de- 
termine the construction needs of institu- 
tions (and particularly combinations and 
regional groupings of institutions) of higher 
education. Not more than $3,000,000 may be 
expended in any fiscal year for the purposes 
set forth in clause (1). [For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and the succeeding 
fiscal year, the Commissioner may expend 
for purposes of this subsection only such 
sums as Congress may hereafter authorize 
by law.J 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF GRADUATE ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 201. In order to increase the supply 
of highly qualified personnel critically need- 
ed by the community, industry, government, 
research, and teaching, the Commissioner 
shall L. during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1964, and each of the seven succeeding 
fiscal years,J make construction grants to 
assist institutions of higher education to 
improve existing graduate schools and co- 
operative graduate centers, and to assist in 
the establishment of graduate schools and 
cooperative graduate centers of excellence. 
For the purpose of making grants under this 
title, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, the sum of 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, the sum of $120,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, the sum of 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, [and] the sum of $120,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year [; but for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year, only such sums may be ap- 
propriated as Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law], and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next five fiscal years, In 
addition to the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year for which an 
appropriation is authorized by the preceding 
sentence, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for that fiscal year for making 
such grants the difference (if any) between 
any specific sums authorized to be appro- 
priated under the preceding sentence for 
the preceding fiscal year and the sums which 
were appropriated for such preceding year 
under such sentence. Sums appropriated 
pursuant to this title for any fiscal year 
shall remain available for grants under this 
title until expended. 

GRANTS 

Sec. 202. (a) Grants under this title may be 
made to institutions of higher education and 
to cooperative graduate center boards to as- 
sist them to meet the development costs for 
projects for construction of academic facili- 
ties for graduate schools and cooperative 
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graduate centers. Such grants may be made 
only upon application therefor at such time 
or times, in such manner, and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the 
Commissioner finds necessary to determine 
eligibility for the grants and the amounts 
thereof. 

(b) Grants under this title for construc- 
tion of academic facilities may not exceed 
38 % per centum of the development cost of 
any such construction project, 

(c)(1) The Commissioner shall not ap- 
prove any application for a grant under this 
title [without the advice of the Advisory 
Committee established under section 203.] 
until he has obtained the advice and recom- 
mendations of a panel of specialists who are 
not employees of the Federal Government 
and who are competent to evaluate such 
applications, 

(2) In determining whether to approve ap- 
plications for grants under this title, the 
order in which to approve such applications, 
and the amount of the grants, the Commis- 
sioner shall give consideration to the extent 
to which such projects will contribute to 
achieving the objectives of this title and also 
the extent to which they will aid in attaining 
a wider distribution throughout the United 
States of graduate schools and cooperative 
graduate centers, 

(d) Notwithstanding the other provisions 
of this title the total of the payments from 
the appropriations for any fiscal year under 
this title made with respect to projects in 
any State may not exceed an amount equal to 
124% per centum of such appropriation. 


[ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


[Sec. 208. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office of Education an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Graduate Education, consisting 
of the Commissioner, who shall be Chairman; 
one representative from the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology in the Executive Office 
of the President; one from the National 
Science Foundation; and eight members ap- 
pointed, without regard to the civil service 
laws, by the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Such appointed members shall be 
selected from leading authorities in the fleld 
of education, at least three of whom shall 
be from the field of the humanities, with at 
least one of these three from a graduate 
school of education. 

E(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Commissioner (1) on the action to be 
taken with regard to each application for a 
grant under this title, and (2) in the prep- 
aration of general regulations and with re- 
spect to policy matters arising in the admin- 
istration of this title, including the develop- 
ment of criteria for approval of applications 
thereunder. The Advisory Committee may 
appoint such special advisory and technical 
expert and consultants as may be useful in 
carrying out its functions. 

E(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
and special advisory and technical experts 
and consultants appointed pursuant to 
subsection (b) shall, while serving on the 
business of the Advisory Committee, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at rates fixed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, but not exceeding $75 per day, in- 
cluding travel time; and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 78b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently] 

TITLE III—LOANS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


. * * * * 
ELIGIBILITY CONDITIONS, AMOUNTS, AND TERMS 
OF LOANS 


Sec. 303. (a) No loan pursuant to this title 
shall be made unless the Commissioner finds 
(1) that not less than one-fourth of the 
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development cost of the facility will be fi- 
nanced from non-Federal sources, (2) that 
the applicant is unable to secure the amount 
of such loan from other sources upon terms 
and conditions equally as favorable as the 
terms and conditions applicable to loans un- 
der this title, and (3) that the construction 
will be undertaken in an economical man- 
ner and that it will not be of elaborate or 
extravagant design or materials. 

(b) A loan pursuant to this title shall be 
secured in such manner, and shall be repaid 
within such period not exceeding [fifty] 50 
years, as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner; and shall bear interest at [(1) a rate 
determined by the Commissioner which shall 
not be less than a per annum rate that is one 
quarter of 1 percentage point above the aver- 
age annual interest rate on all interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States forming 
a part of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the preceding fiscal year, adjusted to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, or 
(2) the rate of 3 per centum per annum, 
whichever is the lesser] a per annum rate 
that is not less than (1) a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States with redemption periods 
to maturity comparable to the average matu- 
rities of such loans, adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum, less (2) not to 
exceed at rate of 1 per centum per annum as 
determined by the Commissioner. 

(c) The Commissioner shall L. during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and each of 
the seven succeeding fiscal years, 1 make loans 
to institutions of higher education for the 
construction of academic facilities in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title. For 
the purpose of making payments into the 
fund established under section 305 there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $120,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, the sum of $200,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
Cand] the sum of $400,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year L; but for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and the succeeding fis- 
cal year, only such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Congress may hereafter author- 
ize by law], and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the next five fiscal years. In addition 
to the sums authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year for which an appropria- 
tion is authorized by the preceding sen- 
tence, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for that fiscal year, for making 
such loans, the difference (if any) between 
any specific sums authorized to be appro- 
priated under the preceding sentence for the 
preceding fiscal year and for the sums which 
were appropriated for such preceding year 
under such sentence. Sums appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection for any fiscal 
year shall be available without fiscal-year 
limitations for loans under this title. 


* * * * * 
TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
* * * * s 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE IN MAJOR DISASTER AREAS 


Sec. 408. (a) If the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning determines that a 
public institution of higher education is lo- 
cated in whole or in part within an area 
which, before July 1, [1967] 1972 has suf- 
fered a disaster which is a “major dis- 
aster” as defined in section 2(a) of the Act 
of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855a(a)), 
and if the Commissioner determines wtih re- 
spect to such public institution of higher 
education that— 

(1) the academic facilities of the institu- 
tion have been destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged as a result of the disaster; 

(2) the institution is exercising due dili- 
gence in availing itself of State and other 
financial assistance available for the restora- 
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tion or replacement of the facilities; and 

(3) the institution does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from other sources, in- 
cluding the proceeds of insurance on the 
facilities, to provide for the restoration or 
replacement of the academic facilities 80 
destroyed or seriously damaged, 
the Commissioner may provide the additional 
assistance necessary to enable the institu- 
tion to carry out construction necessary to 
restore or replace the facilities, upon such 
terms and in such amounts (subject to the 
provisions of this section) as the Commis- 
sioner may consider to be in the public in- 
terest; but such additional assistance, plus 
the amount which he determines to be avail- 
able to the institution from other sources, 
including the proceeds of insurance on the 
facilities, may not exceed the cost of con- 
struction incident to the restoration or re- 
placement of the academic facilities de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged as a result of 
the disaster. 

(b) In addition to and apart from the 
assistance provided to a public institution of 
higher education under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner may provide funds to such in- 
stitution in an amount which he considers 
necessary to replace equipment, maintenance 
supplies, and instructional supplies (includ- 
ing books and curricular and program mate- 
rials) destroyed or seriously damaged as a 
result of the disaster, or to lease or otherwise 
provide (other than by acquisition of land 
or construction of academic facilities) such 
facilities needed to replace temporarily those 
academic facilities which have been made un- 
available as a result of the disaster, or both. 

(c) In any case deemed appropriate by the 
Commissioner, disaster assistance provided 
under subsection (a) or (b) may be in the 
form of a repayable advance subject to such 
terms and conditions as he considers to be 
in the public interest, 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN ACT OF 1933 

Sw. 5 % 8. 

(c) Such associations shall lend their 
funds only on the security of their shares or 
on the security of first liens upon real prop- 
erty within one hundred miles of their home 
office which constitute first liens upon homes, 
combinations of homes and business prop- 
erty, other dwelling units, or combinations of 
dwelling units, including homes, and busi- 
ness property involving only minor or inci- 
dental business use (all of which may be 
defined by the Board): That not 
more than $40,000 for each single-family 
dwelling, and not more than such amount 
per room as the Board may determine by 
regulation within the limits allowable (at 
the time of the loan) in section 1713 (c) (8) of 
this title for any other dwelling unit covered 
by such lien, shall be loaned on the security 
of any such lien, and the Board shall by regu- 
lation limit to not more than 15 per centum 
of the assets of the association the aggre- 
gate amount or amounts of the investments 
which may be made by an association under 
the foregoing provisions of this sentence on 
the security of property which comprises or 
includes more than four dwelling units or 
does not constitute homes or combinations 
of homes and business property; except that 
not exceeding 20 per centum of the assets 
of such association may be loaned on the 
security of first liens upon improved real 
estate without regard to the foregoing limi- 
tations, and additional sums not exceeding 20 
per centum of the assets of an association 
may be used without regard to such area 
restriction for the making or purchase of 
participating interests in first liens on real 
property of the type described in this sen- 
tence in the matter preceding this proviso: 
And provided further, That any portion of 
the assets of such associations may be in- 
vested in obligations of, or fully guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by, the United 
States, or in the stock or bonds of a Federal 
Home Loan Bank, or in obligations, participa- 
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tions, or other instruments of or issued by, 
or fully guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by, the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation or any other agency of the United 
States; or in general obligations of any State 
or of any political subdivision thereof; and 
as used in this proviso the term “State” shall 
include the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the posses- 
sions of the United States: And provided 
further, That any such association which is 
converted from a State-chartered institu- 
tion may continue to make loans in the terri- 
tory in which it made loans while operating 
under State charter. In addition to the loans 
and investments otherwise authorized, such 
associations may purchase, subject to all the 
provisions of this paragraph except the area 
restriction, loans secured by first liens on 
improved real estate which are insured under 
the provisions of the National Housing Act, 
as amended, or insured as provided in the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, or chapter 37 of Title 38. Structures 
or parts thereof designed or used as fraternity 
or sorority houses which include sleeping 
accommodations for students of a college or 
university, or designed or used principally 
for the provision of living accommodations 
for persons who are students, employees, or 
members of the staff of a college, university, 
or hospital, shall be considered, subject to 
such regulations as the Board may prescribe, 
“other dwelling units” for the purpose of this 
subsection. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection except the area requirement, 
any such association is authorized to invest 
a sum not in excess of 20 per centum of the 
assets of such association in loans insured 
under subchapter I of chapter 13 of this title, 
in home improvement loans insured under 
subchapter II of chapter 13 of this title un- 
secured loans insured or guaranteed under 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, or chapter 37 
of Title 38, and in other loans for property 
alteration, repair, or improvement: Provided, 
That no such loan, unless so insured or guar- 
anteed, shall be made in excess of $5,000. 
Participating interests in loans secured by 
mortgages which have the benefit of insur- 
ance or guaranty (or a commitment there- 
for) under the National Housing Act, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, or 
chapter 37 of Title 38 shall not be taken 
into account in determining the amount of 
loans which an association may make within 
any of the percentage limitations contained 
in the first proviso of this subsection. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association is au- 
thorized to invest in loans, obligations, and 
advances of credit (all of which are herein- 
after referred to as loans“) made for the 
payment of [expenses of college or university 
education] expenses of college, university, 
or vocational education, but no association 
shall make any investment in loans under 
this paragraph if the principal amount of its 
investment in such loans, exclusive of any 
investment which is or which at the time 
of its making was otherwise authorized, 
would thereupon exceed 5 per centum of its 
assets. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection except the area restriction, 
any such association whose general reserves, 
surplus, and undivided profits aggregate a 
sum in excess of 5 per centum of its with- 
drawable accounts is authorized to invest an 
amount not exceeding at any one time 5 per 
centum of such withdrawable accounts in 
loans to finance the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for primarily residential usage, 
subject to such rules and regulations as the 
Board may prescribe. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection except the area restriction 
and the dollar amount limitation, any such 
association may invest an amount not ex- 
ceeding at any one time 5 per centum of its 
assets in nonamortized loans which are 
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made on the security of first liens upon 
homes or combinations of homes and busi- 
ness property and which (1) are repayable 
within a period of eighteen months, (2) 
provide that interest payments be made at 
least semiannually, and (3) do not exceed 
80 per centum of the appraised value of the 
property involved. For the purposes of this 
paragraph the term “first liens” includes the 
assignment of the whole of the beneficial 
interest in a trust having a corporate trustee 
whereunder real estate held in the trust can 
be subjected to the satisfaction of the obli- 
gation or obligations secured with the same 
priority as a first mortgage, a first deed of 
trust, or a first trust deed in the jurisdiction 
where the real estate is located. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection except the area restriction, 
any such association is authorized to invest 
an amount not exceeding at any one time 
5 per centum of its assets in amortized loans 
or participating interests therein which are 
secured by first liens upon improved real 
estate used to provide housing facilities for 
the aging, subject to the following qualifica- 
tions: 

(1) each such loan shall be repayable 
within a period of 30 years; 

(2) mo such loan shall exceed 90 per 
centum of the appraised value of the im- 
proved real estate given as security therefor; 
and 

(3) each such loan— 

(A) shall be made upon and secured by 
real estate which is improved by housing 
accommodations, individual or multiple, de- 
signed for the purpose of providing accom- 
modations for occupancy by aging persons, 
or of providing rest homes or nursing homes, 
so constructed or altered as to be suitable 
primarily for the occupancy of persons over 
fifty-five years of age and limited principally 
to the occupancy of such persons; and 

(B) shall be made for the implementa- 
tion of the purpose described in clause (A). 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association is au- 
thorized to invest not more than 5 per 
centum of its assets in, or in interests in, 
real property located within urban renewal 
areas as defined in subsection (a) of section 
1460 of Title 42 and obligations secured by 
first liens on real property so located, but no 
investment shall be made by an association 
under this sentence in real property or any 
interest therein if the aggregate investment 
of the association under this sentence in real 
property and interests therein, determined as 
prescribed by the Board, would thereupon 
exceed 2 per centum of the assets of the as- 
sociation. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association whose 
general reserves, surplus, and undivided prof- 
its aggregate a sum in excess of 5 per centum 
of its withdrawable accounts is authorized to 
invest in, to lend to, or to commit itself to 
lend to any business development credit cor- 
poration incorporated in the State in which 
the head office of such association is situated, 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as the statutes of such State authorize a sav- 
ings and loan association organized under 
the laws of said State to invest in, to lend to, 
or commit itself to lend to such business 
development credit corporation, but the ag- 
gregate amount of such investments, loans, 
and commitments of any such association 
outstanding at any time shall not exceed 
one-half of 1 per centum of the total out- 
standing loans made by such association, or 
$250,000, whichever is the lesser. 

For the purpose of this section the terms 
“real property” and “real estate” shall in- 
clude a leasehold or subleasehold estate in 
real property under a lease or sublease the 
term of which does not expire, or which is 
renewable automatically or at the option of 
the holder (or at the option of the associa- 
tion) so as not to expire, for at least ten 
years beyond the maturity of the debt. 
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Any such association is authorized to 
invest in the capital stock, obligations, or 
other securities of any corporation organized 
under the laws of the State, District, Com- 
monwealth, territory, or possession in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
if the entire capital stock of such corpora- 
tion is available for purchase only by sav- 
ings and loan associations of that State, Dis- 
trict, Commonwealth, territory, or possession 
and by Federal savings and loan associations 
having their home offices therein, but no 
association may make any investment under 
this sentence if its aggregate outstanding 
investment under this sentence, determined 
as prescribed by the Board, would thereupon 
exceed 1 per centum of its assets. 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association may, 
to such extent as the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board may by regulation permit, invest 
in loans, and interests in loans, (1) secured 
by mortgages as to which the association 
has the benefit of insurance under title X 
of the National Housing Act or of a commit- 
ment or agreement for such insurance, or 
(2) guaranteed by the President under sec- 
tion 2184 of Title 22, as amended. Invest- 
ments under clause (1) of this paragraph 
shall not be included in any percentage of 
assets or other percentage referred to in this 
subsection. Investments under clause (2) of 
this paragraph shall not exceed, in the case 
of any association, 1 per centum of the assets 
of such association. 

No building and loan association incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia or organized in such District or 
doing business in such District shall estab- 
lish any branch or move its principal office 
or any branch without the prior written ap- 
proval of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
and no other building and loan association 
shall establish any branch in such District 
or move its principal office or any branch in 
such District without such approval. As used 
in the sentence next preceding, “branch” 
means any Office, place of business, or facility, 
other than the principal office as defined by 
the Board, of a building and loan association 
at which accounts are opened or payments 
thereon are received or withdrawals there- 
from are paid, or any other office, place of 
business, or facility of a building and loan 
association defined by the Board as a branch 
within the meaning of such sentence, and as 
used in such sentence and in this sentence 
“building and loan association” means any 
incorporated or unincorporated building, 
building or loan, building and loan, savings 
and loan, or homestead associations or co- 
operative bank. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


(P. L. 88-452) 
. * * * . 
TITLE I—YOUTH PROGRAMS 
* . * * . 


[Part C—WORK-SrUDY PRroGRAMs “ 
[STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
(Sec. 141.“ The purpose of this part is to 
stimulate and promote the part-time em- 
ployment of students, particularly students 
from low-income families, in institutions of 
higher education who are in need of the 
earnings from such employment to pursue 
courses of study at such Institutions. 
[ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 
ESEC. 142. (a) From the sums appropriat- 
ed to carry out this title for a fiscal year, the 
Commissioner of Education (hereinafter in 
this part referred to as the Commissioner“) 
shall reserve the amount needed for making 
grants under section 123. Not to exceed 2 per 


“ Repeal of this part is to become effective 
with fiscal year 1970, concomitantly with the 
becoming effective of the new pt. A of title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (con- 
solidated student assistance program). 
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centum of the amount so reserved shall be 
allotted by the Director among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands 
according to their respective needs for as- 
sistance under this part. The remainder of 
the sums so reserved shall be allotted among 
the States as provided in subsection (b). 

[(b) Of the sums being allotted under this 
subsection— 

(1) one-third shall be allotted by the 
Commissioner among the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such one-third as the number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in institutions 
of higher education in such State bears to 
the total number of persons enrolled on a 
full-time basis in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in all the States. 

[(2) one-third shall be allotted by the 
Commissioner among the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause will 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-third as the number of high school 
graduates (as defined in section 103(d) (3) 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963) of such State bears to the total num- 
ber of such high school graduates of all the 
States, and 

[(3) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the number of related children 
under eighteen years of age living in families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000 in 
such State bears to the number of related 
children under eighteen years of age living 
in families with annual incomes of less than 
$3,000 in all the States. 

[(c) The amount of any State’s allotment 
which has not been granted to an institution 
of higher education under section 123 at the 
end of the fiscal year for which appropriated 
shall be reallotted by the Commissioner in 
such manner as he determines will best assist 
in achieving the purposes of this Act. 
Amounts reallotted under this subsection 
shall be available for making grants under 
section 123 until the close of the fiscal year 
next succeeding the fiscal year for which 
appropriated. 

E(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
“State” does not include Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 


[GRANTS FOR WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 


ESEC. 143.7 (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with in- 
stitutions of higher education under which 
the Commissioner will make grants to such 
institutions to assist in the operation of 
work-study programs as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

{(b) For the purposes of this part 

E(1) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution in 
any State which (A) admits as regular stu- 
dents only persons having a certificate of 
graduation from a school providing secondary 
education, or the recognized equivalent of 
such certificate, (B) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of 
education beyond secondary education, (C) 
provides an educational program for which it 
awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward such a degree, 
(D) is a public or other nonprofit institution, 
and (E) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association ap- 
proved by the Commissioner for this purpose 
or, if not so accredited, (1) is an institution 
with respect to which the Commissioner has 
determined that there is satisfactory assur- 
ance, considering the resources available to 


“Repeal to become effective with fiscal 
year 1970. 
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the institution, the period of time, if any, 
during which it has operated, the effort it is 
making to meet accreditation standards, and 
the purpose for which this determination is 
being made, that the institution will meet 
the accreditation standards of such an agency 
or association within a reasonable time or 
(11) is an institution whose credits are ac- 
cepted on transfer by not less than three in- 
stitutions which are so accredited, for credit 
on the same basis as if transferred from an 
institution so accredited. Such term also in- 
cludes any public or other nonprofit col- 
legiate or associate degree school of nursing 
and any school which provides not less than 
a one-year program of training to prepare 
students for gainful employment in a recog- 
nized occupation and which meets the pro- 
visions of clauses (A), (B), (D), and (E). If 
the Commissioner determines that a par- 
ticular category of such schools does not 
meet the requirements of clause (E) because 
there is no nationally r accrediting 
agency or association qualified to accredit 
schools in such category, he shall, pending 
the establishment of such an accrediting 
agency or association, appoint an advisory 
committee, composed of persons specially 
qualified to evaluate training provided by 
schools in such category, which shall (I) pre- 
scribe the standards of content, scope, and 
quality which must be met in order to qualify 
schools in such category to participate in the 
program pursuant to this part and (II) de- 
termine whether particular schools not meet- 
ing the requirements of clause (E) meet 
those standards. For purposes of this sub- 
section, the Commissioner shall publish a list 
of nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
or associations which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of train- 
ing offered, 

L(2) The term “collegiate school of nurs- 
ing” means a department, division, or other 
administrative unit in a college or university 
which provides primarily or exclusively an 
accredited program of education in profes- 
sional nursing and allied subjects leading to 
the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, bachelor of nursing, or to an equiv- 
alent degree, or to a graduate degree in 
nursing. 

£(3) The term “associate degree school of 
nursing” means a department, division, or 
other administrative unit in a junior col- 
lege, community college, college, or univer- 
sity which provides primarily or exclusively 
an accredited two-year program of education 
in professional nursing and allied subjects 
leading to an associate degree in nursing or 
to an equivalent degree. 

£(4) The term “accredited” when applied 
to any program of nurse education means 4 
program accredited by a recognized body or 
bodies approved for such purpose by the 
Commissioner. 


[CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENTS 


(Sec. 144.4. An agreement entered into pur- 
suant to section 123 shall— 

L(a) provide for the operation by the in- 
stitution of a program for the part-time em- 
ployment of its students in work for the in- 
stitution itself or work in the public interest 
for a public or private nonprofit organiza- 
tion under an arrangement between the in- 
stitution and such organization, and such 
work— 

£(1) will not result in the displacement of 
employed workers or impair existing con- 
tracts for services. 

L(2) will be governed by such conditions 
of employment as will be appropriate and 
reasonable in light of such factors as type of 
work performed, geographical region, and 
proficiency of the employee, and 

£(3) does not involve the construction, op- 
eration, or maintenance of so much of any 
facility as is used or is to be used for sec- 
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tarian instruction or as a place for religious 
worship; 

{(b) provide that funds granted an insti- 
tution of higher education, pursuant to sec- 
tion 123 may be used only to make payments 
to students participating in work-study pro- 
grams, except that an institution may use a 
portion of the sums granted to it to meet ad- 
ministrative expenses, but the amount so 
used may not exceed 5 per centum of the 
payments made by the Commissioner to such 
institution for that part of the work-study 
program in which students are working for 
public or nonprofit organizations other than 
the institution itself; 

{(c) provide that in the selection of stu- 
dents for employment under such work- 
study program preference shall be given to 
students from low-income families and that 
employment under such work-study pro- 
gram shall be furnished only to a student 
who (1) is in need of the earnings from 
such employment in order to pursue a course 
of study at such institution, (2) is capable 
in the opinion of the institution, of main- 
taining good standing in such course of study 
while employed under the program covered 
by the agreement, and (3) has been accepted 
for enrollment as a full-time student at the 
institution or, in the case of a student al- 
ready enrolled in and attending the insti- 
tution, is in good standing and in full-time 
attendance there either as an undergradu- 
ate, graduate, or professional student; 

Led) provide that the average hours of 
employment of a student under such work- 
study program, shall not exceed fifteen per 
week over a semester, or other term used by 
the institution in awarding credits, during 
which the student is enrolled in classes. 

L(e) provide that in each fiscal year dur- 
ing which the agreement remains in effect, 
the institution shall expend (from sources 
other than payments under this part) for 
the employment of its students (whether 
or not in employment eligible for assistance 
under this part) an amount that is not less 
than its average annual expenditure for such 
employment during the three fiscal years 
preceding the fiscal year in which the agree- 
ment is entered into; 

E(f) provide that the Federal share of the 
compensation of students employed in the 
work-study program in accordance with the 
agreement will not exceed 90 per centum 
of such compensation for work performed 
during the period ending three years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, 85 per 
centum during the fourth year after such 
date, 80 per centum during the fifth year 
after such date, and 75 per centum there- 
after; 

Leg) include provisions designed to make 
employment under such work-study pro- 
gram, or equivalent employment offered or 
arranged for by the institution, reasonably 
available (to the extent of available funds) 
to all eligible students in the institution 
in need thereof; and 

Cih) include such other provisions as the 
Commissioner shall deem necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
part. 

[SOURCES OF MATCHING FUNDS 

Sec. 145. Nothing in this part shall be 
construed as restricting the source (other 
than this part) from which the institution 
may pay its share of the compensation of a 
student employed under a work-study pro- 
gram covered by an agreement under this 
part, and such share may be paid to such 
student in the form of services and equip- 
ment (including tuition, room, board, and 
books) furnished by such institution. 


[EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


[Sec. 126.“ The Commissioner shall estab- 
lish criteria designed to achieve such dis- 
tribution of assistance under this part among 
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institutions of higher education within a 
State as will most effectively carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1965% 
[STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 


(Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of this Act is to 
enable the Commissioner (1) to encourage 
States and nonprofit private institutions and 
organizations to establish adequate loan in- 
surance programs for students in eligible in- 
stitutions (as defined in section 17), (2) to 
provide a Federal program of student loan in- 
surance for students who do not have reason- 
able access to a State or private nonprofit 
program of student loan insurance covered 
by an agreement under section 9(b), and (3) 
to pay a portion of the interest on loans to 
qualified students which are insured under 
this Act or under a program of a State or of 
a nonprofit institution or organization 
which meets the requirements of section 
9(a) (1) (A). 

{(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act— 

£(1) there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the vocational student loan insurance 
fund (established by section 13) (A) the 
sum of $250,000, and (B) such further sums, 
if any, as may become necessary for the ade- 
quacy of the vocational student loan insur- 
ance fund, 

L(2) there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for payments under section 9 with re- 
spect to interest on insured loans, such sums 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
succeeding fiscal years, as may be required 
therefor, and 

L(3) there are authorized to be appropri- 

ated the sum of $1,875,000 for making ad- 
vances pursuant to section 3 for the reserve 
funds of State and nonprofit private student 
loan insurance programs. 
Sums appropriated under clauses (1) and 
(2) of this subsection shall remain avail- 
able until expended, and sums appropriated 
under clause (3) of this subsection shall re- 
main available for advances under section 3 
until the close of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. 


[ADVANCES FOR RESERVE FUNDS OF STATE AND 
NONPROFIT PRIVATE LOAN INSURANCE PRO- 
GRAMS 
(Sec. 3. (a) (1) From the sums appropri- 

ated pursuant to clause (3) of section 2(b), 

the Commissioner is authorized to make ad- 

vances to any State with which he has made 
an agreement pursuant to section 9(b) for 
the purpose of helping to establish or 
strengthen the reserve fund of the student 
loan insurance program covered by that 
agreement. If for any of the fiscal years end- 

ing June 30, 1966, June 30, 1967, or June 30, 

1968, a State does not have a student loan 

insurance program covered by an agreement 

pursuant to section 9(b), and the Commis- 
sioner determines after consultation with the 
chief executive officer of that State that 
there is no reasonable likelihood that the 

State will have such a student loan insur- 

ance program for such year, the Commis- 

sioner may make advances for such year for 


The bill also would extend the appropri- 
ation authorization for this work-study pro- 
gram through fiscal year 1969 (pending the 
becoming effective, with fiscal year 1970, of 
the consolidated student assistance program 
in the new pt. A of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965). That extension is to 
be found in the amendment to sec. 442 of 
that act which is not part of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

"| While this act would, technically, be re- 
pealed, it would, in effect, be added, with con- 
comitant liberalizations, to title IV, pt. B, 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as shown 
in the comparative print for that part. 
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the same purpose to one or more nonprofit 
private institutions or organizations with 
which he has made an agreement pursuant 
to section 9(b) in order to enable students 
in that State to participate in a program 
of student loan insurance covered by such 
an agreement. The Commissioner may make 
advances under this subsection both to a 
State program with which he has such an 
agreement and to one or more nonprofit pri- 
vate institutions or organizations with which 
he has such an agreement in that State if 
he determines that such adyances are neces- 
sary in order that students in each eligible 
institution have access through such insti- 
tution to a student loan insurance program 
which meets the requirements of section 
9(b) (1). 

[(2) Advances pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be upon such terms and condi- 
tions (including conditions relating to the 
time or times of payment) consistent with 
the requirements of section 9(b) as the 
Commissioner determines will best carry 
out the purposes of this section. Advances 
made by the Commissioner under this sub- 
section shall be repaid within such period as 
the Commissioner may deem to be appro- 
priate in each case in the light of the matu- 
rity and solvency of the reserve fund for 
which the advance was made. 

Leb) The total of the advances to any 
State pursuant to subsection (a) may not 
exceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 2% per centum of $75,000,000 as the 
population of that State aged eighteen to 
twenty-two, inclusive, bears to the total 
population of all the States aged eighteen 
to twenty-two, inclusive. If the amount so 
determined for any State, however, is less 
than $10,000, it shall be increased to $10,000 
and the total of the increases thereby re- 
quired shall be derived by proportionately 
reducing (but not below $10,000) the amount 
so determined for each of the remaining 
States. Advances to nonprofit private insti- 
tutions and organizations pursuant to sub- 
section (a) may be in such amounts as the 
Commissioner determines will best achieve 
the purposes for which they are made, ex- 
cept that the sum of (1) advances to such 
institutions and organizations for the bene- 
fit of students in any State plus (2) the 
amounts advanced to such State, may not 
exceed the maximum amount which may 
be advanced to that State pursuant to the 
first two sentences of this subsection. For 
the purposes of this subsection, the popula- 
tion aged eighteen to twenty-two, inclusive, 
of each State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most satisfactory data avail- 
able to him. 


[EFFECT OF ADEQUATE NON-FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


ESEC. 4. The Commissioner shall not issue 
certificates of insurance under section 11 to 
lenders in a State if he determines that 
every eligible institution has reasonable ac- 
cess in that State to a State or private non- 
profit student loan insurance program which 
8 dp by an agreement under section 

). 
[SCOPE AND DURATION OF LOAN INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


(Sec. 5. (a) The total principal amount of 
new loans made and installments paid pur- 
suant to lines of credit (as defined in sec- 
tion 17) to students covered by insurance 
under this Act shall not exceed $75,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and in 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years. 
Thereafter, insurance pursuant to this part 
may be granted only for loans made (or for 
loan installments paid pursuant to lines of 
credit) to enable students, who have ob- 
tained prior loans insured under this Act, to 
continue or complete their educational pro- 
grams; but no insurance may be granted for 
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any loan made or installment paid after 
June 30, 1972. 

{(b) The Commissioner may, if he finds 
it n to do so in order to assure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of this 
Act, assign, within the maximum amounts 
specified in subsection (a), insurance quotas 
applicable to eligible lenders, or to States 
or areas, and may from time to time reassign 
unused portions of these quotas. 


[LIMITATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL LOANS AND ON 
INSURANCE 


(Sec. 6. (a) No loan or loans by one or 
more eligible lenders in excess of $1,000 in 
the aggregate to any student in any academic 
year or its equivalent shall be covered by 
insurance under this Act. The aggregate in- 
sured unpaid principal amount of all such 
insured loans made to any student shall not 
at any time exceed $2,000. The annual insur- 
able limit per student shall not be deemed 
to be exceeded by a line of credit under which 
actual payments by the lender to the bor- 
rower will not be made in any year in excess 
of the annual limit. 

[(b) The insurance liability on any loan 
insured under this Act shall be 100 per 
centum of the unpaid balance of the prin- 
cipal amount of the loan. Such insurance 
liability shall not include liability for in- 
terest whether or not that interest has been 
added to the principal amount of the loan. 


[SOURCES OF FUNDS 


ESEC. 7. Loans made by eligible lenders in 
accordance with this Act shall be insurable 
whether made from funds fully owned by the 
lender or from funds held by the lender in 
a trust or similar capacity and available for 
such loans. 


(ELIGIBILITY OF STUDENT BORROWERS AND TERMS 
OF STUDENT LOANS 


[Sec. 8. (a) A loan by an eligible lender 
shall be insurable under the provisions of 
this Act only if— 

£(1) made to a student who (A) has been 
accepted for enrollment at an eligible insti- 
tution or, in the case of a student already 
attending such institution, is in good stand- 
ing there as determined by the institution, 
and (B) is carrying at least one-half of the 
normal full-time workload as determined by 
the institution, and (C) has provided the 
lender with a statement of the institution 
which sets forth a schedule of the tuition 
and fees applicable to that student and its 
estimate of the cost of board and room for 
such a student; and 

[£(2) evidenced by a note or other written 
agreement which— 

[C(A) is made without security and with- 
out endorsement, except that if the borrow- 
er is a minor and such note or other written 
agreement executed by him would not, under 
the applicable law, create a binding obliga- 
tion, endorsement may be required, 

E(B) provides for repayment (except as 
provided in subsection (c)) of the principal 
amount of the loan in installments over a 
period of not less than three years (unless 
sooner repaid) nor more than six years begin- 
ning not earlier than nine months nor later 
than one year after the date on which the 
student ceases to carry at an eligible insti- 
tution at least one-half the normal full-time 
academic workload as determined by the in- 
stitution in accordance with regulations of 
the Commissioner, except (i) as provided in 
clause (C) below, (ii) that the period of 
the loan may not exceed nine years from the 
execution of the note or written agreement 
evidencing it and (iii) the note or other writ- 
ten instrument may contain such provisions 
relating to repayment in the event of de- 
fault in the payment of interest or in the 
payment of the cost of insurance premiums, 
or other default by the borrower, as may be 
authorized by regulations of the Commis- 
sioner in effect at the time the loan is made, 

E(C) provides that periodic installments of 
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principal need not be paid, but interest shall 
accrue and be paid, during any period (i) 
during which the borrower is pursuing a full- 
time course of study at an institution of 
higher education or at a comparable institu- 
tion outside the States approved for this pur- 
pose by the Commissioner, (il) not in excess 
of three years, during which the borrower is 
a member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or (iii) not in excess of three years 
during which the borrower is in service as a 
volunteer under the Peace Corps Act, and any 
such period shall not be included in deter- 
mining the six-year period or the nine-year 
period provided in clause (B) above, 

LD) provides for interest on the unpaid 
principal balance of the loan at a yearly rate, 
not exceeding the applicable maximum rate 
prescribed and defined by the Secretary 
(within the limits set forth in subsection 
(b)) on a national, regional, or other appro- 
priate basis, which interest shall be payable 
in installments over the period of the loan 
except that, if provided in the note or other 
written agreement, any interest payable by 
the student may be deferred until not later 
than the date upon which repayment of the 
first installment of principal falls due, in 
which case interest that has so accrued dur- 
ing that period may be added on that date 
to the principal (but without thereby in- 
creasing the insurance liability under this 
Act), 

[(E) provides that the lender will not col- 
lect or attempt to collect from the borrower 
any portion of the interest on the note which 
is payable by the Commissioner under this 
Act, 


C(F) entitles the student borrower to accel- 
erate without penalty repayment of the whole 
or any part of the loan, and 

£(G) contains such other terms and condi- 
tions, consistent with the provisions of this 
Act and with the regulations issued by the 
Commissioner pursuant to this Act, as may 
be agreed upon by the parties to such loan, 
including, if agreed upon, a provision requir- 
ing the borrower to pay to the lender, in 
addition to principal and interest, amounts 
equal to the insurance premiums payable 
by the lender to the Commissioner with re- 
spect to such loan. 

E(b) No maximum rate of interest pre- 
scribed and defined by the Secretary for the 
purposes of clause (2)(D) of subsection (a) 
may exceed 6 per centum per annum on the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan, except 
that under circumstances which threaten to 
impede the carrying out of the purposes of 
this Act, one or more of such maximum rates 
of interest may be as high as 7 per centum 
per annum on the unpaid principal balance 
of the loan. 

L(c) The total of the payments by a bor- 
rower during any year of any repayment 
period with repect to the aggregate amount 
of all loans to that borrower which are in- 
sured under this Act shall not be less than 
$360 or the balance of all such loans (together 
with interest thereon), whichever amount is 
less. 


[FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO REDUCE STUDENT 
INTEREST COSTS 


(Sec. 9. (a) (1) Each student who has re- 
ceived a loan— 

C(A) which is insured under this Act; 

L(B) which was made for study at an eligi- 
ble institution under a State student loan 
program (meeting criteria prescribed by the 
Commissioner), and which was contracted 
for, and paid to the student, within the peri- 
od specified by paragraph (4); or 

£(C) which is insured under a program of 
a State or of a nonprofit private institution 
or organization, which was contracted for, 
and paid to the student, within the period 
specified in paragraph (4), and which— 

[(i) in the case of a loan insured prior to 
July 1, 1967, was made by an eligible lender 
and is insured under a program which meets 
the requirements of subparagraph (E) of 
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subsection (b)(1) and provides that repay- 
ment of such loan shall be in installments 
beginning not earlier than sixty days after 
the student ceases to pursue a course of 
study (as described in subparagraph (D) of 
subsection (b)(1) at an eligible institution, 
or 

[C(ii) in the case of a loan insured after 
June 30, 1967, is insured under a program 
covered by an agreement made pursuant to 
subsection (b), 
and whose adjusted family income is less 
than $15,000 at the time of execution of the 
note or written agreement evidencing such 
loan, shall be entitled to have paid on his 
behalf and for his account to the holder of 
the loan, over the period of the loan, a por- 
tion of the interest on the loan. For the pur- 
poses of this ph, the adjusted family 
income of a student shall be determined 
pursuant to regulations of the Commissioner 
in effect at the time of the execution of the 
note or written agreement evidencing the 
loan, Such regulations shall provide for tak- 
ing into account such factors, including 
family size, as the Commissioner deems ap- 
propriate. 

L(2) The portion of the interest on a loan 
which a student is entitled to have paid on 
his behalf and for his account to the holder 
of the loan pursuant to paragraph (1) shall 
be equal to the total amount of the interest 
on the unpaid principal amount of the loan 
which accrues prior to the beginning of the 
repayment period of the loan, and 3 per 
centum per annum of the unpaid principal 
amount of the loan (excluding interest which 
has been added to principal) thereafter; but 
such portion of the interest on a loan shall 
not exceed, for any period, the amount of 
the interest on that loan which is payable by 
the student after taking into consideration 
the amount of any interest on that loan 
which the student is entitled to have paid 
on his behalf for that period under any State 
or private loan insurance . In the 
absence of fraud by the lender, that deter- 
mination shall be final so far as the obliga- 
tion of the Commissioner to pay a portion of 
the interest on a loan is concerned. The hold- 
er of a loan with respect to which payments 
are required to be made under this section 
shall be deemed to have a contractual right, 
as against the United States, to receive from 
the Commissioner the portion of interest 
which has been so determined. The Commis- 
sioner shall pay this portion of the interest 
to the holder of the loan on behalf of and 
for the account of the borrower at such 
times as may be specified in regulations in 
force when the applicable agreement entered 
into pursuant to subsection (b) was made, 
or if the loan was made by a State or is in- 
sured under a program which is not covered 
by such an agreement, at such times as may 
be specified in regulations in force at the 
time the loan was paid to the student. 

E(3) Each holder of a loan with respect to 
which payments of interest are required to be 
made by the Commissioner shall submit to 
the Commissioner, at such time or times and 
in such manner as he may prescribe, state- 
ments containing such information as may 
be required by or pursuant to regulation for 
the purpose of enabling the Commissioner to 
determine the amount of the payment which 
he must make with respect to that loan. 

£(4) The period referred to in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C) of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall begin on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and end on June 30, 1968, 
except that, in the case of a loan made or in- 
sured under a student loan or loan insurance 
program, to enable a student who has ob- 
tained a prior loan made or insured under 
such program to continue his educational 
program, such period shall end on June 30, 
1972. 

L(5) No payment may be made under this 
section with respect to the interest on a loan 
made from a student loan fund established 
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under title II of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

E(b)(1) Any State or any nonprofit private 
institution or organization may enter into an 
agreement with the Commissioner for the 
purpose of entitling students who receive 
loans which are insured under a student loan 
insurance program of that State, institution, 
or organization to have made on their behalf 
payments equal to those provided for in sub- 
section (a) if the Commissioner determines 
that the student loan insurance program— 

{(A) authorizes the insurance of not less 
than $1,000 in loans to any individual student 
in any academic year or its equivalent (as de- 
termined under regulations of the Commis- 
sioner) ; 

E(B) authorizes the insurance of loans to 
any individual student for at least two aca- 
demic years of study or their equivalent (as 
determined under regulations of the Com- 
missioner) ; 

L(C) provides that (i) the student bor- 
rower shall be entitled to accelerate without 
penalty the whole or any part of an insured 
loan, (ii) the period of any insured loan may 
not exceed nine years from the date of execu- 
tion of the note or other written evidence of 
the loan, and (iii) the note or other written 
evidence of any loan may contain such pro- 
visions relating to repayment in the event 
of default by the borrower as may be author- 
ized by regulations of the Commissioner in 
effect at the time such note or written evi- 
dence was executed}; 

E(D) subject to subparagraph (C), pro- 
vides that, where the total of the insured 
loans to any student which are held by any 
one person exceeds $1,000, repayment of such 
loans shall be in installments over a period of 
not less than three years nor more than six 
years beginning not earlier than nine months 
nor later than one year after the student 
ceases to pursue a full-time course of study 
at an eligible institution, except that if the 
program provides for the insurance of loans 
for part-time study at eligible institutions 
the program shall provide that such repay- 
ment period shall begin not earlier than nine 
months nor later than one year after the 
student ceases to carry at an eligible insti- 
tution at least one-half the normal full-time 
academic workload as determined by the 
institution; 

E(E) authorizes interest on the unpaid 
balance of the loan at a yearly rate not in 
excess of 6 per centum per annum on the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan (exclu- 
sive of any premium for insurance which 
may be passed on to the borrower); 

L(F) insures not less than 90 per centum 
of the unpaid principal of loans insured un- 
der the program; 

E(G) does not provide for collection of an 
excessive insurance premium; 

E(H) provides that the benefits of the loan 
insurance program will not be denied any 
student because of his family income or lack 
of need if his adjusted family income at the 
time the note or written agreement is ex- 
ecuted is less than $15,000 (as determined 
pursuant to the regulations of the Commis- 
sioner prescribed under section 9a) ()); 

C(I) provides that a student may obtain 
insurance under the program for a loan for 
any year of study at an eligible institution; 
and 

E(J) in the case of a State program, pro- 
vides that such State program is administered 
by a single State agency, or by one or more 
nonprofit private institutions or organiza- 
tions under the supervision of a single State 
agency. 

L(2) Such an agreement shall— 

E(A) provide that the holder of any such 
loan will be required to submit to the Coms 
missioner, at such time or times and in such 
manner as he may prescribe, statements con- 
taining such information as may be required 
by or pursuant to regulation for the purpose 
of enabling the Commissioner to determine 
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the amount of the payment which he must 
make with respect to that loan; 

£(B) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States and promote the pur- 
poses of this Act and as are agreed to by the 
Commissioner and the State or private orga- 
nization or institution; and 

£(C) provide for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his function under this Act and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Commissioner may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 


[DIRECT LOANS 


[Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner may make 
a direct loan to any student who would be 
eligible for an insured loan under this Act if 
(1) in the particular area in which the 
student resides loans which are insurable 
under this Act are not available at the rate 
of interest prescribed by the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 8(a)(2)(D) for such area, 
or (2) the particular student has been unable 
to obtain an insured loan at a rate of in- 
terest which does not exceed such rate pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

E(b) Loans made under this section shall 
bear interest at the rate prescribed by the 
Secretary under section 8(a)(2)(D) for the 
area where the student resides, and shall be 
made on such other terms and conditions as 
the Commissioner shall prescribe, which shall 
conform as nearly as practicable to the terms 
and conditions of loans insured under this 
Act. 

[(c) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966 and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years to carry out this 
section. 


[CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE-EFFECTIVE DATE 
OF INSURANCE 

(Sec. 11. (a)(1) If, upon application by 
an eligible lender, made upon such form, 
containing such information, and supported 
by such evidence as the Commissioner may 
require, and otherwise in conformity with 
this section, the Commissioner finds that the 
applicant has made a loan to an eligible 
student which is insurable under the pro- 
visions of this Act, he may issue to the 
applicant a certificate of insurance covering 
the loan and setting forth the amount and 
terms of the insurance. 

L(2) Insurance evidenced by a certificate 
of insurance pursuant to subsection (a) (1) 
shall become effective upon the date of 
issuance of the certificate, except that the 
Commissioner is authorized, in accordance 
with regulations, to issue commitments with 
respect to proposed loans, or with respect to 
lines (or proposed lines) of credit, sub- 
mitted by eligible lenders, and in that event, 
upon compliance with subsection (a)(1) by 
the lender, the certificate of insurance may 
be issued effective as of the date when any 
loan, or any payment by the lender pur- 
suant to a line of credit, to be covered by 
such insurance was made. Such insurance 
shall cease to be effective upon sixty days’ 
default by the lender in the payment of 
any installment of the premiums payable 
pursuant to subsection (c). 

L(3) An application submitted pursuant 
to subsection (a)(1) shall contain (A) an 
agreement by the applicant to pay, in 
accordance with regulations, the premiums 
fixed by the Commissioner pursuant to sub- 
section (c), and (B) an agreement by the 
applicant that if the loan is covered by 
insurance the applicant will submit such 
supplementary reports and statements dur- 
ing the effective period of the loan agree- 
ment, upon such forms, at such times, and 
containing such information as the Com- 
missioner may prescribe by or pursuant to 
regulation. 
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[E(b) (1) In lieu of requiring a separate 
insurance application and issuing a separate 
certificate of insurance for each student 
loan made by an eligible lender as provided 
in subsection (a), the Commissioner may, in 
accordance with regulations consistent with 
section 5, issue to any eligible lender apply- 
ing therefor a certificate of comprehensive 
imsurance coverage which shall, without 
further action by the Commissioner, insure 
all insurable loans made by that lender, on 
or after the date of the certificate and be- 
fore a specified cutoff date, within the limits 
of an aggregate maximum amount stated in 
the certificate. Such regulations may pro- 
vide for conditioning such insurance, with 
respect to any loan, upon compliance by the 
lender with such requirements (to be stated 
or incorporated by reference in the certifi- 
cate) as in the Commissioner’s judgment 
will best achieve the purpose of this subsec- 
tion while protecting the financial interest 
of the United States and promoting the ob- 
jectives of this Act, including (but not 
limited to) provisions as to the reporting of 
such loans and information relevant thereto 
to the Commissioner and as to the payment 
of initial and other premiums and the effect 
of default therein, and including provision 
for confirmation by the Commissioner from 
time to time (through endorsement of the 
certificate) of the coverage of specific new 
loans by such certificate, which confirma- 
tion shall be incontestable by the Com- 
missioner in the absence of fraud or mis- 
representation of fact or patent error. 

L(2) If the holder of a certificate of com- 
prehensive insurance issued under this sub- 
section grants to a student a line of credit 
extending beyond the cutoff date specified 
in that certificate, loans or payments thereon 
made by the holder after that date pursuant 
to the line of credit shall not be deemed to 
be included in the coverage of that certifi- 
cate except as may be specifically provided 
therein; but, subject to the limitations of 
section 5, the Commissioner may, in accord- 
ance with regulations, make commitments 
to insure such future loans or payments, and 
such commitments may be honored either as 
provided in subsection (a) or by inclusion of 
such insurance in comprehensive coverage 
under this subsection for the period or pe- 
riods in which such future loans or payments 
are made, 

E(c) The Commissioner shall, pursuant to 
regulations, charge for insurance on each 
loan under this Act a premium in an amount 
not to exceed one-fourth of 1 per centum 
per year of the unpaid principal amount of 
such loan (excluding interest added to prin- 
cipal, payable in advance, at such time and 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner. Such regulations may provide 
that such premium shall not be payable, or 
if paid shall be refundable, with respect to 
any period after default in the payment of 
principal or interest or after the borrower 
has died or become totally and permanently 
disabled, if (1) notice of such default or 
other event has been duly given, and (2) re- 
quest for payment of the loss insured against 
has been made or the Commissioner has made 
such payment on his own motion pursuant 
to section 12(a). 

E(d) The rights of an eligible lender arising 
under insurance evidenced by a certificate of 
insurance issued to it under this section may 
be assigned as security by such lender only 
to another eligible lender, and subject to 
regulation by the Commissioner. 

E(e) The consolidation of the obligations 
of two or more insured loans obtained by a 
student borrower in any fiscal year into a 
single obligation evidenced by a single instru- 
ment of indebtedness shall not affect the 
insurance by the United States. If the loans 
thus consolidated are covered by separate 
certificates of insurance issued under sub- 
section (a), the Commissioner may upon sur- 
render of the original certificates issue a 
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new certificate of insurance in accordance 
with that subsection upon the consolidated 
obligation; if they are covered by a single 
comprehensive certificate issued under sub- 
section (b), the Commissioner may amend 
that certificate accordingly. 


[PROCEDURE ON DEFAULT, DEATH, OR DISABILITY 
OF STUDENT 

[Sec. 12. (a) Upon default by the student 
borrower on any loan covered by insurance 
pursuant to this Act, or upon the death of 
the student borrower or a finding by the in- 
surance beneficiary that the borrower has be- 
come totally and permanently disabled (as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
established by the Commissioner) before the 
loan has been repaid in full, and prior to the 
commencement of suit or other enforcement 
proceeding upon security for that loan, the 
insurance beneficiary shall promptly notify 
the Commissioner, and the Commissioner 
shall if requested (at that time or after fur- 
ther collection efforts) by the beneficiary, or 
may on his own motion, if the insurance is 
still in effect, pay to the beneficiary the 
amount of the loss sustained by the insured 
upon that loan as soon as that amount has 
been determined. The “amount of the loss” 
on any loan shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection and subsection (b), be deemed to 
be an amount equal to the unpaid balance 
of the principal amount of the loan. 

[E(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner 
of the insured portion of the loss pursuant 
to subsection (a), the United States shall be 
subrogated to all of the rights of the holder 
of the obligation upon the insured loan and 
shall be entitled to an assignment of the 
note or other evidence of the insured loan by 
the insurance beneficiary. If the net recovery 
made by the Commissioner on a loan after 
deduction of the cost of that recovery (in- 
cluding reasonable administrative costs) ex- 
ceeds the amount of the loss, the excess shall 
be paid over to the insured. 

E(c) Nothing in this section or in this Act 
shall be construed to preclude any forbear- 
ance for the benefit of the student borrower 
which may be agreed upon by the parties to 
the insured loan and approved by the Com- 
missioner, or to preclude forbearance by the 
Commissioner in the enforcement of the in- 
sured obligation after payment on that in- 
surance, or to require collection of the 
amount of any loan by the insurance bene- 
ficiary or by the Commissioner from the es- 
tate of a deceased borrower or from a bor- 
rower found by the insurance beneficiary to 
have permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

Led) Nothing in this section or in this 
Act shall be construed to excuse the holder 
of a loan from exercising reasonable care 
and diligence in the making and collection 
of loans under the provisions of this Act. 
If the Commissioner, after reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing to an eli- 
gible lender, finds that it has substantially 
failed to exercise such care and diligence 
or to make the reports and statements re- 
quired under section 9(a)(3) and section 
11 (a) (3), or to pay the required insurance 
premiums, he shall disqualify that lender 
for further insurance on loans granted pur- 
suant to this Act until he is satisfied that 
its failure has ceased and finds that there 
is reasonable assurance that the lender will 
in the future exercise necessary care and 
diligence or comply with such requirements, 
as the case may be. 

L(e) As used in this section— 

L(1) the term “insurance beneficiary” 
means the insured or its authorized assignee 
in accordance with section 11(d); and 

E(2) the term “default” includes only such 
defaults as have existed for (A) one hundred 
and twenty days in the case of a loan which 
is repayable in monthly installments, or (B) 
one hundred and eighty days in the case of 
a loan which is repayable in less frequent 
installments. 
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[INSURANCE FUND 


[Sec. 13. (a) There is hereby established 
a vocational student loan insurance fund 
(hereinafter in this section called the 
“fund”) which shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation to the Commissioner 
for making paymenis in connection with the 
default of loans insured under this Act. All 
amounts received by the Commissioner as 
premium charges for insurance and as re- 
ceipts, earnings, or proceeds derived from 
any claim or other assets acquired by the 
Commissioner in connection with his opera- 
tions under this Act, and any other moneys, 
property, or assets derived by the Commis- 
sioner from his operations in connection 
with this section, shall be deposited in the 
fund. All payments in connection with the 
default of loans insured under this Act shall 
be paid from the fund. Moneys in the fund 
not needed for current operations under this 
section may be invested in bonds or other 
obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States. 

Leb) If at any time the moneys in the 
fund are insufficient to make payments in 
connection with the default of any loan in- 
sured under this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury notes or other obligations in such 
forms and denominations, bearing such 
maturities, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other obli- 
gations shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, taking into consideration the current 
average market yield on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of the notes or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations issued hereunder 
and for that purpose he is authorized to use 
as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under that Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations, The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this subsection. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Sums borrowed under 
this subsection shall be deposited in the 
fund and redemption of such notes and ob- 
ligations shall be made by the Commissioner 
from such fund. 

[LEGAL POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Sec. 14. (a) In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Com- 
missioner may— 

[(1) prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

L(2) sue and be sued in any court of 
record of a State having general jurisdiction 
or in any district court of the United States, 
and such district courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion of civil actions arising under this Act 
without regard to the amount in controversy, 
and any action instituted under this subsec- 
tion by or against the Commissioner shall 
survive notwithstanding any change in the 
person occupying the office of Commissioner 
or any vacancy in that office; but no attach- 
ment, injunction, garnishment, or other sim- 
ilar process, mesne or final, shall be issued 
against the Commissioner or property under 
his control, and nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to except litigation arising out of 
activities under this Act from the applica- 
tion of section 507(b) and 2679 of title 28 
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of the United States Code and of section 367 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 

£(3) include in any contract for insurance 
such terms, conditions, and covenants relat- 
ing to repayment of principal and payment 
of interest, relating to his obligations and 
rights and to those of eligible lenders, and 
borrowers in case of default, and relating to 
such other matters as the Commissioner de- 
termines to be necessary to assure that the 
purposes of this Act will be achieved; and 
any term, condition, and covenant made 
pursuant to this clause or any other pro- 
visions of this Act may be modified by the 
Commissioner if he determines that modifica- 
tion is necessary to protect the financial in- 
terest of the United States; 

L(4) subject to the specific limitations in 
this Act, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment of 
any installment of principal and interest or 
any portion thereof, or any other provision 
of any note or other instrument evidencing 
a loan which has been insured under this Act; 

£(5) enforce, pay, or compromise, any claim 
on, or arising because of, any such insurance; 
and 

£(6) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or 
release any right, title, claim, lien, or de- 
mand, however acquired, including any 
equity or any right or redemption. 

[(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect 
to the financial operations arising by reason 
of this Act— 

L(1) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned 
Government corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act; and 

L(2) maintain with respect to insurance 
under this Act an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions, as provided 
by section 105 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, except that the transactions 
of the Commissioner, including the settle- 
ment of insurance claims and of claims for 
payments pursuant to section 9, and trans- 
actions related thereto and vouchers ap- 
proved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all accounting and other of- 
ficers of the Government. 


[ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INSURED LOANS TO 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 


(Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
in the Office of Education an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Insured Loans to Vocational Students, 
consisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, and eight members appointed, 
without regard to the civil service laws, by 
the Secretary. The membership of the Coun- 
cil shall include persons representing State 
loan insurance programs, private nonprofit 
loan insurance programs, financial and credit 
institutions, and eligible institutions. 

E(b) The Advisory Council shall advise the 
Commissioner in the preparation of general 
regulations and with respect to policy mat- 
ters arising in the administration of this Act, 
including policies and procedures governing 
the making of advances under section 3, the 
Federal payments to reduce student interest 
costs under section 9 and the making of 
loans under section 10. 

Ec) Members of the Advisory Council, 
while attending meetings or conferences of 
such Council, or otherwise engaged in the 
business of such Council, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
diem, including travel time, and while so 
serving on the business of the Advisory Coun- 
cil away from their homes or regular places 
of business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem, in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
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73b-2), for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 


[PARTICIPATION BY FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS IN 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND PRIVATE STUDENT LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


[Sec. 16. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Federal credit unions shall, 
pursuant to regulations of the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, have 
power to make insured loans up to 5 per 
centum of their assets, to student members 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
or in accordance with the provisions of any 
State or nonprofit private student loan in- 
surance program with respect to which there 
is in effect an agreement with the Commis- 
sioner under section 9(b). 


(DEFINITIONS 


[Sec. 17. As used in this Act— 

C(a) The term “eligible institution“ means 
a business or trade school, or technical in- 
stitution or other technical or vocational 
school, in any State, which (1) admits as 
regular students only persons who have com- 
pleted or left elementary or secondary school 
and who have the ability to benefit from 
the training offered by such institution; 
(2) is legally authorized to provide, and pro- 
vides within that State, a program of post- 
secondary vocational or technical educa- 
tion designed to fit individuals for useful 
employment in recognized occupations; (3) 
has been in existence for two years or has 
been specially accredited by the Commis- 
sioner as an institution meeting the other 
requirements of this subsection; and (4) is 
accredited (A) by a nationally 
accrediting agency or association listed by 
the Commissioner pursuant to this clause, 
(B) if the Commissioner determines that 
there is no nationally recognized accrediting 
agency or association qualified to accredit 
schools of a particular category, by a State 
agency listed by the Commissioner pursuant 
to this clause, and (C) if the Commissioner 
determines there is no nationally recognized 
or State agency or association qualified to 
accredit schools of a particular category, by 
an advisory committee appointed by him and 
composed of persons specially qualified to 
evaluate training provided by schools of that 
category, which committee shall prescribe 
the standards of content, scope, and quality 
which must be met by those schools in order 
for loans to students attending them to be 
insurable under this Act and shall also de- 
termine whether particular schools meet 
those standards. For the purpose of this sub- 
section, the Commissioner shall publish a 
fst of nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies or associations and State agencies 
which he determines to be reliable authority 
as to the quality of education or training 
afforded. 

E(b) The term “eligible lender“ means an 
eligible institution, an agency or instru- 
mentality of a State, or a financial or credit 
institution (including an insurance com- 
pany) which is subject to examination and 
supervision by an agency of the United States 
or of any State. 

E(c) The term “line of credit” means an 
arrangement or agreement between the 
lender and the borrower whereby a loan is 
paid out by the lender to the borrower in an- 
nual installments, or whereby the lender 
agrees to make, in addition to the initial 
loan, additional loans in subsequent years. 

Led) The term “State” includes, in ad- 
dition to the several States of the Union, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

C(e) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

E(f) The term Commissioner“ means the 
Commissioner of Education.J 

The explanation of Senate bill 3098 is 
as follows: 
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EXPLANATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968 
(S. 3098, 90th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
Background and need 

Passage of the Higher Education Act in the 
closing days of the first session of the 89th 
Congress marked the culmination of an un- 
precedented legislative commitment to the 
goal of educational opportunity for all Amer- 
loans. As President Johnson noted in signing 
the act into law on November 8, 1965, no 
less than two dozen education measures were 
enacted by Congress during 1965. This act, 
one of the keystones of the 89th Congress, 
was characterized by the President as the 
key which unlocks a new door for the young 
people of America: “the most important door 
that will ever open—the door to education.” 

The past 2 years have proved the truth 
of this statement. Programs supported by the 
Higher Education Act have touched students 
and colleges—and, indeed, citizens and their 
communities—in every State in the Nation. 

Title I1.—This title provides funds to insti- 
tutions of higher education to support exten- 
sion and continuing education programs de- 
signed to solve community problems and to 
meet the continuing educational needs of 
citizens whose formal education has been 
terminated or interrupted. Fifty-four years 
ago, when most Americans were engaged in 
rural occupations, Congress responded to the 
challenge by enacting the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914, which made instruction, research, 
and extension services widely available 
through land-grant colleges. Today, when 70 
percent of our population live in urban areas, 
title I takes up the challenge of meeting the 
needs of a growing, shifting population. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1967, $10 million was appro- 
priated for allocation to the States in support 
of community service programs. Pro; 
supported were concerned with problems of 
government, problems of poverty, and prob- 
lems of health, among others. For fiscal year 
1968, $10 million was appropriated for uni- 
versity community services programs. 

Title II.—This program is designed to 
strengthen the heart of our Nation's colleges 
and universities—the library. Part A of title 
II provided $25 million in fiscal year 1967 to 
institutions of higher education in every 
State. This money, in the form of basic grants 
to institutions of up to $5,000, was used for 
the purchase of books and periodicals, docu- 
ments, tapes, recordings, audiovisual, and 
other library materials. Part B of title II sup- 
ported doctoral and predoctoral fellowships 
in library and information science, at a cost 
of $3.75 million in fiscal year 1967. Part C 
transferred $3 million to the Librarian of 
Congress for the acquisition of library ma- 
terials from all over the world and for their 
cataloging. For fiscal year 1968, $38.25 million 
was appropriated for title II programs. 

Title III.—This program of strengthening 
developing institutions assists in raising the 
academic quality of colleges which have the 
desire and potential to make substantial con- 
tribution to the higher education resources 
of our Nation but which, for financial and 
other reasons, are unable to participate fully 
in the higher education community. In fiscal 
year 1967, $30 million was appropriated for 
this program, and applications totaling 
nearly $56.8 million were received from 
more than 500 colleges in 47 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, and Puerto Rico. 
The program awards are supporting a wide 
variety of projects aiding more than 450 de- 
veloping institutions—through nearly 500 
cooperative arrangements between strong and 
weaker colleges and more than 1,500 national 
teaching fellowships. More than 150 colleges 
received grants to aid them in planning such 
arrangements. For fiscal year 1968, $30 mil- 
lion was appropriated. 

Title IV.—The cost of attending college 
has risen drastically in the past decade; tui- 
tion and fees alone rose 30 percent at public 
institutions during this period and 73 percent 
at private ones. Title IV offers the growing 
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number of college-bound students in need of 
financial aid three ways to help meet this 
need—grants, insured loans, and opportuni- 
ties for work. Educational opportunity grants 
assist students in greatest financial need— 
some 222,000 of them—to attend more than 
1,600 institutions of higher education across 
the country. The educational talent search 
program, through 58 contracts with public 
and nonprofit agencies, seeks out the most 
needy postsecondary school students, and 
those who have dropped out of school en- 
tirely, and encourages them to enter or re- 
enter educational programs, The guaranteed 
loan program has insured more than 665,500 
loans totaling $582.3 million in all 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
since the passage of the act. The Federal in- 
sured loan program was implemented in 16 
States during the last 5 months of 1967, dur- 
ing which time an additional 26,000 loan 
commitments, totaling nearly $30 million, 
were made. Under the college work-study pro- 
gram, approximately 18,000 institutions re- 
ceived funds to provide work opportunities 
for their students during calendar year 
1967. An estimated 300,000 students received 
earnings from part-time employment to meet 
their college expenses, some of them partici- 
pating in the program during more than one 
semester. A total of $277.6 million was ap- 
propriated for these student assistance pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1968. 

Title V—This title, as enacted, provided 
for a variety of teacher training and prepara- 
tion programs, including the National 
Teacher Corps, fellowships for experienced 
and prospective teachers, and institutional 
assistance grants. This title was extended and 
expanded by the passage of the Education 
Professions Development Act of 1967, Public 
Law 90-35, which includes new authority for 
the training of both professional and sub- 
professional educational personnel. For fiscal 
year 1968, $48.5 million was appropriated for 
teacher training programs under title V. 

Title VI.— Title VI is designed to improve 
the quality of undergraduate classroom in- 
struction through grants to colleges and uni- 
versities for: (a) the acquisition of labora- 
tory and other special equipment, including 
audiovisual equipment and materials as well 
as printed materials and some minor remod- 
eling; and (b) the acquisition of closed-cir- 
cuit television equipment to be used in direct 
classroom instruction with the aid of other 
related materials. In addition, title VI sup- 
ports, through a program of grants and con- 
tracts. workshops and institutes for training 
those persons engaged in the use of educa- 
tional media equipment for preparing to be 
educational media specialists or librarians. 
Of the $17 million appropriated for fiscal 
year 1967, $14.5 million was available for lab- 
oratory and special equipment as well as for 
closed-circuit television facilities. A total of 
855 institutions were aided under this pro- 
gram during fiscal year 1967; $13 million 
supported 732 grants for laboratory and other 
equipment, and $1.5 million supported 144 
grants for closed-circuit television. During 
the same fiscal year, $2.5 million was appro- 
priated and awarded to 51 institutions to 
conduct institutes and workshops for the 
training of approximately 2,000 faculty mem- 
bers in the use of educational media equip- 
ment. Appropriations for fiscal year 1968 for 
both parts of this title are the same as those 
in fiscal year 1967. 


Proposal 

Title I would be extended 5 years, through 
fiscal year 1973. Matching at the rate of 
75-percent Federal and 25-percent non-Fed- 
eral share would be continued through fiscal 
year 1969. Not to exceed 10 percent of sums 
appropriated would be set aside for support 
of experimental or pilot projects. 

Parts A and B of title II would be ex- 
tended 5 years, through fiscal year 1973; 
part C would be extended 1 year, t 
fiscal year 1969. Part A, library resources, 
would be amended to liberalize the matching 
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provision for special-purpose grants. Plan- 
ning and development grants to encourage 
the opening of new library and information 
science schools would be authorized under 
part B. 

Title III would be extended 5 years, 
through fiscal year 1973. A new part B—im- 
provement of graduate programs—would be 
added, effective in fiscal year 1969. 

The educational opportunity grant and 
work-study programs authorized by title IV 
would be extended 1 year, through fiscal 
year 1969. Effective in fiscal year 1970, these 
two programs would be combined with the 
NDEA student loan program and the insured 
loan p: into the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1968. The federally insured loan 
program would be extended 2 years, through 
fiscal year 1970. Repayment of insured loans 
would be authorized to be deferred under 
State or nonprofit private student loan 
insurance programs while a student is at- 
tending an institution of higher education 
or is in military, Peace Corps, or VISTA serv- 
ice. This deferment is already provided under 
the Federal program. Under either program, 
the Federal Government would pay all in- 
terest during this period of deferment. The 
maximum annual authorized loan, under 
both the federally insured program and the 
State or privately insured programs, would 
be set at $1,500. The Federal Government 
would reinsure 80 percent of the State pro- 
gram. An additional authorization of $12.5 
million of seed money would be requested to 
be appropriated to support State-guaranteed 
loan programs on a matching basis. In order 
to make the program more attractive to the 
lending institutions, there would be created 
a system of application and conversion fees, 
to be paid by the Federal Government, In 
addition, technical and conforming amend- 
ments would be made, to ease administra- 
tion of the programs and to correct incon- 
sistencies within the current law. 

Title V—the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act of 1967—would have technical 
amendments. 

Title VI would be extended 5 years, 
through fiscal year 1973. Subject matter 
limitations would be eliminated, and the 
program would be extended to graduate in- 
struction, 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 
Background and need 


College and university enrollment in the 
United States rose from 2.4 million in 1954 
to 5.4 million in 1965, and is expected to 
exceed 8 million by 1973. The number of col- 
leges and universities has increased 250 per- 
cent since World War II, from 866 to approx- 
imately 2,300. 

To help the Nation's colleges and univer- 
sities cope with mounting registrations, 
Congress enacted the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, which provides match- 
ing grants and loans for the construction, 
rehabilitation, and improvement of class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and other 
academic facilities. 

Under title I, grants of up to 40 percent 
of project development cost may be awarded 
to public community colleges and public 
technical institutes. Grants of up to one- 
third of the development cost may be made 
to all other undergraduate institutions. In 
fiscal year 1958, 23 percent of the funds 
appropriated for this title are allotted to the 
States for the use of public community col- 
leges and technical institutes; the balance 
is allotted for the use of other institutions. 
A State commission determines the priority 
of projects within a State and recommends 
the Federal share according to standards in 
the State plan. 

Under title II, facilities grants of up to 
one-third of cost may be awarded for grad- 
uate school facilities or for cooperative grad- 
uate centers. 

Title III authorizes loans for the construc- 
tion of academic facilities, both undergrad- 
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uate and graduate. The amount of loan, plus 
any other Federal funds, may not exceed 75 
percent of the eligible development cost of a 
project. 

Since the beginning of the 1964 academic 
year, 581 grants have been awarded for the 
construction of public community college and 
technical institute facilities, and 2,051 such 
grants for other undergraduate institutions. 
The number of institutions receiving sup- 
port under this program has increased from 
475 in fiscal year 1965, the first year the pro- 
gram was funded, to nearly 1,000 in the cur- 
rent year. 

By the end of the current fiscal year, 275 
grants for the construction of graduate fa- 
cilities will have been awarded since funds 
first became available. The 1967 awards to 
about 78 institutions will provide academic 
facilities for some 30,000 graduate students, 
bringing the 3-year total to nearly 100,000 
students helped by this program. 

Since 1965, 440 loans have been made to 
colleges and universities for the construction 
of academic facilities. The number of insti- 
tutions receiving these funds in 1967 is esti- 
mated to be 182, an increase of 53 percent 
over the first year’s total. 


Proposal 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 would be amended by extending the 
authorizations, including aid for assistance 
in case of a major disaster for 5 years, and 
by fixing interest rates for loans at the cur- 
rent average marked yield of comparable U.S. 
obligations less a reduction of not more than 
1 percentage point to be set by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 


Background and need 


When the National Defense Education Act 
was enacted in 1958, President Johnson, then 
one of its authors in the Senate, commented 
that “History may well record that we saved 
liberty and saved freedom when we under- 
took a crash program in the field of educa- 
tion.” In the last decade, programs con- 
ducted under the NDEA have gone far to 
bear out this prophecy. 

The National Defense Education Act was 
signed into law September 2, 1958, during 
the period of national uneasiness that fol- 
lowed launching of the Soviet sputnik. The 
legislation had the immediate aim of aug- 
menting the supply of highly trained man- 
power in fields relating to security—science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 

In succeeding years the act has had in- 
creasing impact on the quality and avail- 
ability of American education. It has been 
amended from time to time—most recently 
by the Higher Education Amendments of 
1966—to extend its coverage to virtually all 
areas of education. Students at all levels of 
education benefit from its provision. 

Enacted originally for a 4-year period, the 
NDEA was extended in 1962 for 2 years. In 
1964, the Congress provided a further exten- 
sion, through fiscal year 1968. Since the 
NDEA's enactment Congress has appropriated 
nearly $3 billion for NDEA activities; the ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1968 is $440,650,000. 

Title II.— This program of loans to college 
students is probably the best known portion 
of the act. As originally enacted, loans were 
to be made to full-time students in institu- 
tions of higher education, with preference to 
those majoring in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages. Forgiveness of a 
percentage of the loan amount and interest 
was afforded to teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools. This title has been 
substantially broadened in the ensuing years. 
Part-time students are now eligible to bor- 
row; forgiveness has been extended to teach- 
ers in nonprofit private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and in institutions of higher 
education and to teachers of handicapped 
children; preference is now given to students 
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with superior records in any field. It is esti- 
mated that more than $1 billion has been ad- 
vanced to 1.4 million student borrowers, at 
1,700 institutions with the annual average 
loan amounting to $560. More than 100,000 
borrowers have become teachers, entitled to 
total or partial forgiveness of their indebted- 
ness. For fiscal year 1968, $18.4 million was 
appropriated for contributions to student 
loan funds, $2 million for loans to educa- 
tional institutions, and $1.4 million for can- 
cellation of student loans. 

Title III.— Title III is designed to strength- 
en instruction in critical subjects: science, 
mathematics, modern foreign languages, his- 
tory, civics, geography, economics, English, 
reading, and industrial arts. More than $500 
million has been made available to States 
and outlying areas on a 50-50 matching basis 
for the acquisition of needed equipment and 
concomitant minor remodeling of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In addition, 
more than $5 million has been loaned to pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools for 
these purposes. In the years the act has been 
in effect, the number of language laboratories 
in public high schools has increased many 
times over—from 46 in 1958 to at least 10,000 
today. More than 479,000 local public school 
projects have been approved for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and materials and for 
minor remodeling. State education agencies 
now employ approximately 510 specialists in 
the 10 eligible subjects, a marked contrast 
to the 33 specialists employed when the act 
was passed in the three subject areas origi- 
nally specified. For fiscal year 1968, $75.24 
million was appropriated for grants to States, 
$1 million for loans to private schools, and 
$2 million for State administration of the 
program. 

Title IV.— The graduate fellowship pro- 
gram, administered under title IV, has a dual 
purpose: to increase the number of well- 
qualified college and university teachers and 
to develop and expand the capacity of doc- 
toral study facilities throughout the country. 
The need for college and university teachers 
is acute. Enrollments in institutions of high- 
er education are expected to expand from 5 
million in 1964 to 9 million in 1975. It is 
estimated that approximately 610,000 new 
full-time equivalent professional staff mem- 
bers will be needed to meet these demands, 
but projections indicate that only 230,000 
doctorates will be produced by 1975, and no 
more than half of these can be expected to 
go into college teaching. During the 1967-68 
academic year, more than 90 percent (199) 
of all institutions authorized to award the 
doctorate will have active title IV fellowship 
programs. For fiscal year 1968, $86.6 million 
was appropriated to cover the cost of 6,000 
new graduate fellowships plus some 9,000 
awards continuing from previous years. 

Title V.—Part A of title V supports pro- 
grams in guidance, counseling and testing, 
identification, and encouragement of able 
students. Since fiscal year 1959, grants to 
the States of more than $121 million have 
helped bring the number of secondary school 
counselors from a full-time equivalent of 
12,000 to the equivalent of 37,800 full-time 
counselors. Each year, in addition to those 
working in regular public elementary and 
secondary schools, junior colleges, and tech- 
nical institutes, there were counselors work- 
ing in public institutions such as schools for 
the deaf and the blind, college and university 
laboratory schools, correctional institutions, 
and schools, operated as part of mental in- 
stitutions. From 1959 to 1965, 146 million 
scholastic aptitude and achievement tests 
were given to public school students, and 
more than 4.3 million to nonpublic school 
students. For fiscal year 1968, $24.5 million 
was appropriated to support guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing activities. 

Part B of title V authorizes institutes for 
persons who are working or planning to work 
in the fields of counseling and guidance. By 
the end of the 1967-68 academic year, almost 
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21,000 counselors and teachers preparing to 
be counselors will have attended 658 insti- 
tutes to improve their capabilities. During 
the summer of 1968 and the 1968-69 academic 
year, more than 1,200 counselors and pro- 
spective counselors will attend institute pro- 
grams at 39 institutions of higher education. 
For fiscal year 1968, $7.25 million was ap- 
propriated for the support of guidance and 
counseling institutes. 

Title VI—A critical need for specialists in 
foreign languages and related studies existed 
in 1959, when the first fellowships were 
awarded under title VI of NDEA. Since that 
time, more than 10,000 fellowships have been 
awarded to graduate and undergraduate 
students and to college teachers for the study 
of 90 foreign languages—ranging from Greek 
to Cambodian and from Norwegian to Afri- 
kaans—and related studies, More than $34.5 
million has been obligated for fellowships. 

Title VI also supports language and area 
centers, each focusing on a specific geo- 
graphic region and offering instruction in its 
major languages and cultures. Since 1959, 
more than $25 million in Federal assistance 
has supported 106 language and area centers 
at 63 colleges and universities. Special em- 
phasis is placed on those languages and 
civilizations in which instruction has been 
most inadequate and on a number of “criti- 
cal” languages. Title VI language and area 
centers enroll most of the students of foreign 
languages and cultures in the United States. 
It is estimated that 500 doctorates and 1,350 
master’s degrees were earned at these centers 
in 1965-66. For fiscal year 1968, approxi- 
mately $12.7 million was appropriated for 
title VI fellowships and language and area 
centers. 

Title VI also supports research and studies 
in modern foreign languages, Since 1959, 
nearly 500 language research and study con- 
tracts have been awarded. In fiscal year 1967, 
57 new grants were made, and 15 research 
projects received continued support, at a 
total cost of $2.8 million. Of this sum, near- 
ly $300,000 was obligated for research in the 
methodology of foreign language teaching; 
more than $900,000 was devoted to the de- 
velopment of teaching; materials for uncom- 
mon languages; and $35,000 was spent in de- 
veloping an ERIC clearinghouse for modern 
foreign language research. For fiscal year 
1968, $3 million was appropriated for foreign 
language research. 

Title VII. The research program author- 
ized by title VII provides the means for 
adapting such communications media as 
television, motion pictures, radio, and pro- 
gramed self-instruction to the Improvement 
of education in our schools, Since fiscal year 
1959, more than $40 million has been obli- 
gated for research and dissemination ac- 
tivities. Approximately 690 research and dis- 
semination projects have been funded under 
contracts with more than 300 institutions, 
agencies, and individuals. Projects carried 
out under this program have included the 
development of machines to teach vocabu- 
lary to deaf children and to improve the 
arithmetic skills of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, and the use of tape recordings to 
teach Russian to U.S. Naval Reserve officers. 
The appropriation for fiscal year 1968 for 
media research and dissemination activities 
is $4.4 million. 

Title VIII—This title authorizes area vo- 
cational education programs; it was enacted 
as title III of the George-Barden Act of 
1946. The technical education program was 
made a permanent program by the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1963, with an authoriza- 
tion of $15 million a year. Since fiscal year 
1959, the Federal Government has expended 
nearly $100 million to help pay for salaries, 
equipment, supplies, and other operating 
costs of technical education programs. State 
and local sources have over-matched this 
amount by approximately 1% to 1. 

Title IX.—Title IX establishes a Science 
Information Service to coordinate and im- 
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prove methods of disseminating informa- 
tion in the sciences. This activity is carried 
out by the National Science Foundation. 

Title X.—Title X provides grants to State 
educational agencies to improve the ade- 
quacy and reliability of educational statis- 
tics and the methods for collecting, process- 
ing, and disseminating such data. For fiscal 
year 1968, funds for these purposes were in- 
cluded in the $30 million appropriated for 
activities under title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965— 

State education agencies. 

Title XI—As enacted in 1958, NDEA au- 
thorized institutes in modern foreign lan- 
guages and taught as a second lan- 
guage. In 1964, a new title, Training Insti- 
tutes, was established, and the program was 
expanded to include a selected range of vital 
fields—English, reading, history, geography, 
disadvantaged youth, and educational media 
specialist. Amendments contained in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 added eco- 
nomics, civics, and industrial arts to the 
areas of specialization. By amendment in the 
International Education Act of 1966, insti- 
tutes were authorized in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. By the end of this year, ap- 
proximately 61,300 teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel will have attended 1,565 
institutes under title XI, at a total cost of 
more than $92 million. For fiscal year 1968, 
$30 million was appropriated for institutes 
for advanced study. 


Proposal 

Title II would be extended 5 years through 
fiscal year 1973. The loan cancellaton bene- 
fits would be extended to teachers in pro- 
grams of special education or training de- 
signed to combat disadvantage, poverty or 
unemployment. Effective in fiscal year 1970, 
the authorization for this title would be 
combined with that of the college work- 
study program, as part of the Educational 
Opportunity Act of 1968. 

Title III would be extended 5 years 
through fiscal year 1973. Subject limitations 
would be eliminated, and section 12 of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act would be merged with title 
III. In instances where States impose re- 
quirements for financial participation of 
project applicants, within-State equalization 
would be encouraged. State administrative 
expenses would be paid out of project funds. 
The loan allotment formula for private 
schools would be repealed, and loans would 
be authorized to American-sponsored schools 
serving American children abroad. 

Title IV would be extended 5 years through 
fiscal year 1973. The maximum length of 
fellowship would be extended from 3 to 4 
years in special circumstances, and stipends 
would be set in amounts consistent with 
those awarded for comparable fellowships. 
The institutional grant accompanying the 
fellowship would be increased to an amount 
consistent with prevailing practices under 
comparable federally supported programs. 

Title V-A would be extended 5 years 
through fiscal year 1973, Title V-B expires 
at the end of fiscal year 1968. Its extension is 
not being requested as it was incorporated 
into the Education Professions Development 
Act of 1967—Public Law 90-35. 

Title VI would be extended 5 years through 
fiscal year 1973, 

Title VII expires at the end of fiscal year 
1968. Its extension is not being requested 
since similar media research activities may 
be funded under the Cooperative Research 
Act. 

Title VIII is incorporated into the George- 
Barden Act of 1946. Amendments to that 
title are included in the proposed Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. 

Title IX is the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. No amendments 
are proposed. 

Title X (Improvement of Statistical Serv- 
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ices of State Educational Agencies) expires at 
the end of fiscal year 1968. Its extension is 
not being requested, as its function has been 
superseded by title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Provision 
is made in NDEA for the participation of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, for 
schools of the Department of the Interior for 
Indian children, and for overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense. 

Title XI expires at the end of fiscal year 
1968. Its extension is not being requested, as 
it was incorporated into the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act of 1967—Public 
Law 90-35. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1968 
Background and Need 

At present there are three basic student fi- 
nancial aid programs operated by agreement 
between the institutions of higher education 
and the Office of Education: the NDEA stu- 
dent loan program, the college work-study 
program, and the educational opportunity 
grant program. 

This year, nearly 2,100 colleges and univer- 
sities participated in these programs, provid- 
ing financial assistance to an estimated 660,- 
000 students. Appropriations for the three 
programs, when combined with institutional 
matching funds and loan repayments under 
the NDEA loan program, totaled more than 
$500 million. 

It is estimated that next year more than 
700,000 students in approximately 2,250 col- 
leges and universities will depend on these 
same programs for assistance. 

The most common administrative pattern 
found on college campuses is a combined 
program administered by one director of fi- 
nancial aid. Federal support is added to in- 
stitutional grants, scholarships, and employ- 
ment. In many cases, colleges and universi- 
ties find themselves increasingly handicapped 
by separate funding patterns for each Fed- 
eral program, prohibitions against transfer of 
allocated funds from one function to an- 
other, rigid State allotment formulas (differ- 
ent for each program) which result in widely 
varying support levels among institutions in 
various States, and similar operational re- 
strictions. For instance, the NDEA student 
loan program provides for support of institu- 
tional administrative overhead not to exceed 
1 percent of the outstanding balance-of-loan 
notes held by the institution; the work-study 
program provides partial assistance for the 
off-campus phase only; and the educational 
opportunity grants program has no overhead 
allowance, This presents a real problem when 
all three activities are combined under a 
single office on a university campus. 

Proposal 

Beginning in fiscal year 1970, there would 
be a single authorization for NDEA loans and 
college work-study grants and separate au- 
thorizations for educational opportunity 
grants and the insured loan program. 

All funds would be authorized to be ap- 
propriated a year in advance of the fiscal 
year in which they are to be expended. This 
provision will also apply to all programs in 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, and the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Present State allotment formulas would 
be replaced with a national funding pattern, 
so that each participating college and univer- 
sity would receive the same proportionate 
share of its annual request as every other 
participating institution. 

Up to 20 percent of the funds allocated to 
an institution of higher education for use 
in the educational opportunity grant, college 
workstudy, and national defense student 
loan programs could be transferred by the 
institution to the other programs. The 
amount an undergraduate could borrow an- 
nually under the NDEA student loan pro- 
gram would be increased to $1,500. Varying 
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administrative overhead authorities would be 
replaced with a single allowance for each 
participating institution of up to 3 percent 
of program expenditures during any given 
year or $125,000 whichever is less. 


EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE ACT OF 1965 


Background and need 


The National Vocational Student Loan In- 
surance Act of 1965 is designed to make it 
possible for students to borrow money for 
education and training in schools of business, 
trade, technology, and other vocational fields. 
The act provides the means for students to 
obtain insured loans from private commer- 
cial and other eligible lenders, with the Fed- 
eral Government paying a part of the inter- 
est on behalf of qualified students. 

Combined fiscal year 1966 and 1967 ap- 
propriations for advances for reserve funds 
and interest payments totaled $2.75 mil- 
lion, of which only $327,000 had been obli- 
gated by the end of fiscal year 1967. Program 
activity increased substantially during the 
first half of fiscal year 1968, however, and by 
December 1967, more than 9,000 loans total- 
ing $4.7 million had been made under guar- 
anteed loan programs for vocational stu- 
dents. An additional 800 loan commitments 
totaling $737,500 were made in the six States 
in which the Federal insured loan program 
was implemented for vocational education 
students in the last 5 months of 1967. 

Proposal 

Insurance would be provided for loans 
made to new borrowers until June 30, 1973, 
and for additional loans made to borrowers 
prior to that date to continue their educa- 
tion until June 30, 1977. Under the Federal 
loan insurance program, the maximum loan 
amount per academic year would be $1,500 
and the aggregate loans to any student 
would not exceed $3,000. In the case of State 
and private programs, loans would be in- 
sured up to a maximum of $1,500 for any 
academic year or its equivalent and up to an 
aggregate of $3,000 of loans outstanding to 
any student. A borrower under a State or pri- 
vate guarantee agency program would be re- 
quired to make the same minimum repay- 
ment as in the Federal program. Repayment 
of insured loans would be authorized to be 
deferred under State or private loan insur- 
ance programs while a student attended an 
institution of higher education or was in 
military, Peace Corps, or VISTA service. The 
Federal Government would pay all of the 
interest during the period of deferment un- 
der both the Federal and the State or private 
loan insurance programs. This program will 
be merged with the higher education student 
loan insurance program but will retain the 
present separate direct loan authorization 
for vocational education students. 
GRANTS TO STRENGTHEN GRADUATE 

Background and need 

The demands made on our graduate 
schools have increased substantially during 
the past two decades, and continued in- 
creases are predicted for the future. The 
“explosion of knowledge,” the significant 
contributions made by graduate institutions 
in this Nation’s research efforts, and the 
great need in our complex society for highly 
trained personnel are all factors in the in- 
dispensable role played by graduate educa- 
tion. In order to meet these demands, the 
number of institutions granting doctorates 
has increased by approximately 48 percent 
from 1950 to 1966, while the number of doc- 
torate degrees granted per year increased by 
approximately 60 percent during the same 
time period. 

The pressures for expansion and growth, 
and the simultaneous need to maintain 
quality are placing a heavy burden on the 
institutions’ financial resources. At the same 
time, there are many indications that State 
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and private support for graduate education 
is not increasing at a rate sufficient to meet 
these needs. 

Although all graduate schools in the Na- 
tion are concerned with the problem of 
maintaining and improving the quality of 
their programs, this problem is particularly 
acute among the approximately 100 middle- 
ranking graduate schools. A recent study as- 
sessing quality in graduate education found 
that “the range of quality from the best to 
the poorest graduate school is widening and 
that the gap is likely to become greater with 
each passing year.” 

If the Nation’s graduate schools are to ab- 
sorb rising enrollments, to make quality 
education accessible to students through- 
out the Nation, and to meet the increasing 
demands for trained manpower, this trend 
must be reversed. 

The institutions which have the greatest 
need for assistance, and the greatest poten- 
tial for improvement, are the middle-rank- 
ing graduate schools. These institutions al- 
ready have some established doctoral pro- 
grams. Although their advanced doctoral en- 
rollment is small, it can easily be expanded. 
Federal assistance to such institutions will 
strengthen the base for future graduate 
training in the Nation at large, and will 
contribute further to wider geographical dis- 
tribution of graduate centers of excellence. 

Proposal 

Beginning in fiscal year 1969, grants could 
be provided to institutions of higher edu- 
cation for planning and operation of proj- 
ects to strengthen and improve the quality 
of doctoral programs of graduate schools and 
to increase the number of graduate centers 
of excellence. In awarding grants, the Com- 
missioner would be directed to give due 
weight to the objective of improving acces- 
sibility to such centers of excellence by hav- 
ing an adequate number of such centers in 
each appropriate region. 

The program would be authorized for 5 
years, through fiscal year 1973, with an au- 
thorization of such sums as may be neces- 
sary to attain the objectives of this program. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
Background and need 


Disadvantaged students are attending in- 
stitutions of higher education in ever- 
increasing numbers, and their enrollments 
are expected to rise in future years. One of 
the greatest challenges facing our colleges 
and universities today is to insure that their 
academic careers will be rewarding and suc- 
cessful. These students, coming from de- 
pressed economic, social, and cultural back- 
grounds, have acquired attitudes, motiva- 
tions, and values different from those which 
are dominant in the larger community in 
which they live. As a result, in college these 
students often show disproportionately 
higher rates of social maladjustment, be- 
havorial disturbance, physical disability, and 
academic difficulty than their more finan- 
cially able fellow students. 

However, this apparent academic and 
social marginality of the disadvantaged stu- 
dent has nothing to do with intellect or 
potential. Many of the characteristics of the 
disadvantaged student can be overcome 
through imaginative programs which often 
make the difference between a college grad- 
uate and a college dropout. 

Within the last 3 or 4 years, increasing at- 
tention has been focused on the plight of 
the disadvantaged student. Several existing 
Federal programs provide an opportunity 
for needy and disadvantaged students to 
enter college. For example, the educational 
opportunity grant program provides finan- 
cial assistance to academically qualified 
high school graduates of exceptional finan- 
cial need to enable them to attend college. 
The college work-study program provides 
for part-time employment of college stu- 
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dents who are in need of earnings to pur- 
sue their course of study. The talent search 
program seeks to identify talented students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds and en- 
courages them to enter or reenter higher 
education. 

However, the primary objectives of all 
these efforts has been to recruit disadvan- 
taged students and to encourage them to 
enter college. Relatively little emphasis has 
been placed on providing needed academic 
and other assistance necessary to help them 
stay and succeed in their college career. It 
is the purpose of this proposal to meet the 
need for special services to the disadvan- 
taged student so that he can readily adjust 
to his new environment and academic life, 
and at the same time to encourage the col- 
lege to attempt new solutions and to search 
for new educational techniques which are 
especially suited to the needs of the disad- 
vantaged student. 

Proposal 

Beginning in fiscal year 1969, the special 
services for disadvantaged students program 
would provide assistance to institutions of 
higher education and other public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations and agencies for 
the development and maintenance of reme- 
dial and other special services needed to 
assist disadvantaged students in initiating, 
resuming, or completing their undergrad- 
uate education and to encourage able stu- 
dents to undertake graduate studies. 

Funds would be available for the develop- 
ment and operation of comprehensive guid- 
ance, counseling, placement, and other stu- 
dent services, including tutoring programs 
to remedy academic deficiencies and to en- 
able persons to enter, remain in, or reenter 
higher education programs. 

The program would be authorized for 5 
years, through fiscal year 1978. For fiscal 
year 1969, $15 million is being requested to 
be appropriated. 


NETWORKS FOR KNOWLEDGE 
Background and need 


As the costs of higher education continue 
to rise, our Nation’s colleges and universities 
are increasingly developing cooperative ar- 
rangements among institutions, as a means 
of providing high quality education to the 
greatest number of students. The “knowl- 
edge explosion” of the past few years, cou- 
pled with the vast increase in the number 
of materials available, has made it almost 
impossible for even the wealthiest univer- 
sity to afford extensive specialized library 
collections in all the areas its faculty and 
students might wish to investigate. It has 
also become extremely difficult to maintain 
a faculty fully competent in all the major 
areas of concentration. Less affluent institu- 
tions may even experience difficulty in main- 
taining an adequate collection of basic 
library resources and minimum levels of fac- 
ulty coverage of subject areas. 

In an age of growing student enrollments, 
hand processing of college fiscal and stu- 
dent records is costly and inefficient. Yet, 
many colleges cannot afford—and do not 
need—a computer on a full-time lease or 
purchase basis. Again, cooperative arrange- 
ments among a group of institutions, each 
utilizing a central computer for the process- 
ing of student and fiscal records, might 
prove efficient and economical. 

A recent study made by the Office of Edu- 
cation showed the existence of nearly 1,300 
consortiums between institutions of higher 
education across the country. These cooper- 
ative arrangements involved as few as two 
colleges and as many as 80 or more. They 
covered everything from faculty and stu- 
dent interchanges to curriculum planning 
and centralized data processing. Such inter- 
institutional cooperation must be encour- 
aged if we are to insure that college students 
receive the best possible education. 
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Proposal 


The Higher Education Act of 1965 would 
be amended by adding a new title VII— 
Networks for Knowledge—designed to stimu- 
late institutions of higher education to share 
facilities and resources through cooperative 
arrangements. The Commissioner would be 
authorized to make grants for the planning, 
developing, or carrying out of arrangements 
such as sharing of curricular materials and 
curriculum information; development of 
systems of processing financial and student 
records; joint use of facilities; joint opera- 
tion of closed-circuit television facilities; 
faculty exchanges; and creation of electronic 
computer networks, Such grants could not 
be used to pay the costs of electronic trans- 
mission terminals, or a university’s pro rata 
share of the cost of using central computer 
facilities (other than administrative and 
program support costs of the central facili- 
ties and developmental and programing and 
transmission costs necessary to make the 
network operational, as well as line-access 
costs of participating institutions). For 
fiscal year 1969, there would be authorized 
to be appropriated $8 million, and such 
sums aS may be necessary for the next 4 
fiscal years. 


EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
Background and need 


Technological, social, and economic 
changes in our society have made impera- 
tive changes in the qualifications needed by 
public service personnel in Federal, State, 
and local governments. The expansion of 
governmental services, both in number and 
type, is reflected in the growing demands 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive personnel. 

In the years between 1946 and 1966, the 
total number of government employees in 
the United States rose from 5,595,000 to 
10,871,000. In 1946, the Federal Government 
employed 2,254,000 employees while 3,341,000 
were employed by State and local govern- 
ments. In 1966, the statistical breakdown 
consisted of 2,564,000 Federal employees with 
8,307,000 individuals working for State and 
local governments. 

In its projections of Federal employment, 
the Civil Service Commission finds that the 
composition of the work force is changing, 
with rapid growth in the professional, ad- 
ministrative, and technical occupations and 
little or no change in the clerical. For the 
years 1966-69, the Commission expects large 
gains in the higher graded occupations, the 
largest in education 45.8 percent), mathe- 
matics (26.1 percent), physical science (17.3 
percent), and engineering (16.4 percent). In 
the major administrative-technical occupa- 
tions, the Commission expects gains in phys- 
ical science support (25.3 percent), com- 
puter and management services (23.2 per- 
cent), engineering support (21.1 percent), 
and business and industry (15.8 percent). 

A report of the Municipal Manpower Com- 
mission estimates that between 1960 and 
1988 the local governments in the United 
States will need to increase their adminis- 
trative, professional, and technical personnel 
by 400,000 (excluding school employees) from 
the estimated 230,000 employed in 1960. Since 
1946, the State and local government labor 
force has grown from 3.3 million to over 8 
million. The manpower demands of these 
governments are expected to reach 12 million 
by 1975. 

This growth in the number of public sery- 
ice personnel is impressive. Unfortunately, 
improvement in the qualifications of this 
personnel has not kept pace with the growth 
in demand for the services they provide. Only 
24 universities sponsor programs for execu- 
tive development for mid-career public offi- 
clals. While many government agencies con- 
ducted inservice and advanced training pro- 
grams, the Federal Government had 1,042 
employees in training programs of more than 
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4 months duration, Colleges and universi- 
ties do not come close to meeting the need 
for educational opportunities for persons in- 
terested in public service careers, or persons 
desiring to update their professional com- 
petence. 

If nothing is done to meet current and fu- 
ture personnel demands, the existing short- 
age of well-trained, qualified, administrative, 
technical, and professional personnel at all 
levels of government will continue to grow. 
Provision must be made to enable our col- 
leges and universities to provide educational 
and training programs for public service 
careers—programs which will insure that 
students have the opportunity to develop a 
high capacity for adjustment to the chang- 
ing technological and social complexities 
with which our governments are faced. 


Proposal 


The education for public service proposal 
would help assure that the expanding and 
changing manpower demands of our govern- 
ment for high quality personnel will be met 
by providing the stimulus and financial as- 
sistance for a variety of approaches and 
programs aimed at developing the well- 
trained public service corps required now 
and in the future. 

Grants will be made to colleges and uni- 
versities to enable them to develop, improve, 
or carry out graduate and professional pro- 
grams in public service education. These 
grants could be used to establish new pro- 
fessional programs and education centers, 
public service institutes, cooperative train- 
ing programs between government and insti- 
tutions of higher education, education re- 
search and curriculum development, and 
information dissemination programs on ca- 
reer opportunities in public service. In ad- 
dition, grants could be used for research 
into, or development or demonstration of, 
improved methods of educating students for 
the public service. 

Public affairs graduate fellowships, up to 
3 years in duration, will be awarded to stu- 
dents preparing for careers in public sery- 
ice, to encourage more persons to pursue 
public service careers. 

Students in public service curriculums and 
government agencies would both benefit from 
the proposed government internship and co- 
operative education program. The student, 
on a part- or full-time employment basis, 
could gain practical work experience in a 
Federal, State, or local government agency, 
and that agency—especially at the State and 
local levels where manpower shortages are 
most acute—would benefit from the talents 
of the student. 

PARTNERSHIP FOR LEARNING AND EARNING ACT 
OF 1968 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond bill I introduce this morning con- 
tains the administration recommenda- 
tions for the consolidation of existing 
programs in the field of yocational edu- 
cation, together with the initiation of a 
new program to fund at an authorization 
of $15 million xemplary programs for 
projects in vocational education. 

Title I is devoted to the description of 
the new program. An example of the 
types of submission which might be sup- 
ported would be those projects which are 
designed to provide students educational 
experience through part-time work, thus 
assisting them in their educational de- 
velopment, and forging a link between 
the school and employment opportuni- 
ties. Also, guidance and counseling serv- 
ices would be provided to assure that in 
making career decisions and to assist in 
initial job placements, competent advice 
is available. 

In this area also there could very well 
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be imaginative ideas applied to the cur- 
riculum of the field, directed toward 
more realistic vocational education pro- 
grams for youth and adults at all skill 
levels. 

Title II of the proposed act would 
consolidate in fiscal year 1970 existing 
authorities for vocational education pro- 
grams under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts. In proposing these 
changes the administration bill does pro- 
tect nonoccupational homemaking in 
that this area would receive an independ- 
ent program authorization. 

One of the objectives of the adminis- 
tration bill is to provide more flexibility 
in the matching requirements. There- 
fore, it would remove the requirement for 
separate matching, purpose by purpose, 
and project by project, and instead, pro- 
vide for overall statewide matching with 
varying proportions of Federal funds to 
be used in matching those provided by 
State and local educational agencies. 
Thus, it is felt that Federal funds could 
be more effectively directed to areas of 
greatest need. 

One major point which I am sure will 
receive careful consideration by the sub- 
committee is the proposal that starting 
in fiscal year 1970, 25 percent of the 
funds appropriated for the consolidated 
vocational education program above the 
appropriations level for fiscal year 1969 
would be earmarked for vocational pro- 
grams specifically designed for the ed- 
ucationally deprived student. 

Under title II, provision would also be 
made for the creation of a National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education, 
Presidentially appointed. This National 
Advisory Council would be paralleled by 
the establishment of broadly representa- 
tive State advisory councils on vocation- 
al education in every State. 

These State councils, together with 
the State educational agencies would 
have the responsibility of preparing in 
the first year a statement of a 5-year 
program for accomplishing objectives in 
vocational education in each State, and 
for reviewing annually thereafter with 
the view toward modification where nec- 
essary, of such 5-year plans. 

These changes are consonant with 
those recently enacted into law in title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Of much interest, too, in this connec- 
tion are the provisions under title II for 
leadtime and advance funding similar to 
those authorized under Public Law 90- 
247. These changes would create an 
equivalent mechanism for the funding of 
vocational education. 

Finally, under title III of the proposed 
bill are suggested changes in the Adult 
Education Act. These have principally 
to do with the lowering the age level re- 
quirement from 18 to 16 years and an 
increase in the variable percentage for 
the set-aside for special projects in adult 
education from 20 to 40 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there appear the text of the proposed 
bill together with a section-by~-section 
analysis of its provision and a Cordon 
print showing the changes in existing 
law which would occur were the bill to 
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be enacted as introduced. Finally, at this 
point also I ask that there be included a 
factsheet prepared by the Office of Ed- 
ucation giving the justifications for the 
suggested changes in the basic statutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of Senate bill 3099 is as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3099 


A bill to amend the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Partnership for Learn- 
ing and Earning Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to con- 
solidate, broaden, and strengthen existing 
vocational and technical education programs; 
to encourage further the development and 
establishment of vocational and tecnhical 
education programs at the secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult levels; to promote the 
development and establishment of new and 
exemplary programs and methods in voca- 
tional education, including exploratory oc- 
cupational education programs and work ex- 
perience program; and to make certain other 
amendments which will improve such pro- 
grams and increase flexibility in their ad- 
ministration. 


TITLE I—EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS AND 
PROJECTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Sec. 101. (a) Part A of the Act of Decem- 
ber 18, 1963 (77 Stat. 403; Public Law 88-210), 
which part is known as the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, is amended by— 

(1) inserting “Trriz I—VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION” immediately above the heading of 
such part A; and 

(2) changing the heading of such part A 
to read “PART A—GRANTS FOR COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PROGRAMS”, 

(b) Parts B and C of such Act of December 
18, 1963, relating to laws other than voca- 
tional education laws, are redesignated as 
titles II and III of such Act; and sections 
21 through 28 and 31 through 33 of such 
Act are, respectively, redesignated as sections 
201 through 208 and 301 through 303. 

(c) There is inserted immediately after 
section 17 of such Act the following new 
part: 

“Part B—EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 101. The Congress finds that it is 
necessary to reduce the continuing seriously 
high level of youth unemployment by devel- 
oping means for giving the same kind of at- 
tention as is now given to the college prepa- 
ration needs of those young persons who go 
on to college, to the job preparation needs 
of the two out of three young persons who 
end their education at or before completion 
of the secondary level, too many of whom 
face long and bitter months of job hunting 
or marginal work after leaving school. The 
purposes of this part, therefore, are to stim- 
ulate, through Federal financial support, new 
ways to create a bridge between school and 
earning a living for young people who will 
not go on to college, who are still in school, 
who have left school either by graduation or 
by dropping out, or who are in postsecond- 
ary programs of vocational preparation, and 
to promote cooperation between public edu- 
cation and manpower agencies, 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 102. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the four succeeding fiscal years, 
to be used by the Commissioner for making 
grants to or contracts with State boards or 
local educational agencies for the purpose 
of stimulating and assisting, through pro- 
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grams or projects referred to in sections 104 
and 105, the development, establishment, and 
operation of programs or projects designed 
to carry out the purposes of this part. The 
Commissioner also may make grants to other 
public or nonprofit private agencies, organi- 
zations, or institutions, or contracts with 
public or private agencies, organizations, or 
institutions, when such grants or contracts 
will make an especially significant contribu- 
tion to attaining the objectives of this part. 
The amount appropriated under this section 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, shall 
be available for obligation for grants or con- 
tracts pursuant to applications approved 
during that year and the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

“LIMIT WN PAYMENTS TO ANY STATE; APPOR- 

TIONMENTS AMONG STATES 


“Sec. 103. (a) The total of the payments 
from the appropriation under this part for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, or for 
the succeeding fiscal year, made with respect 
to programs or projects in any State may not 
exceed an amount equal to 10 per centum of 
such appropriation for such fiscal year. In 
approving programs or projects under this 
part during such period, the Commissioner 
shall, insofar sa practicable and consistent 
with the purposes of this part, give due 
weight to the objective of adequate partici- 
pation by all appropriate regions in such pro- 

or projects. 

“(b)(1) From the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1970, 
pursuant to section 102, the Commissioner 
shall reserve such amount, but not in excess 
of 2 per centum thereof, as he may deter- 
mine and shall apportion such amount 
among Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this part. 

“(2) From the remainder of such sums 
the Commissioner shall apportion $150,000 
to each State, and he shall in addition ap- 
portion to each State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to any residue of such re- 
mainder as the population aged fifteen to 
nineteen, both inclusive, in the State bears 
to the population of such ages in all the 
States. For the purposes of this paragraph, 
the term ‘State’ does not include Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(3) Any amount apportioned to a State 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section for any fiscal year which the Commis- 
sioner determines will not be required for 
grants or contracts for programs or projects 
in that State during the period for which 
such apportionment is available shall be 
available for reapportionment by him from 
time to time to other States in accordance 
with their respective needs. 

“(4) The population of particular age 
groups of a State or of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the latest available estimates furnished by 
the Department of Commerce. 


“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


“Sec, 104. (a) Grants or contracts pur- 
suant to this part may be made by the Com- 
missioner, upon terms and conditions con- 
sistent with the provisions of this part, to 
pay all or part of the cost of— 

“(1) planning and developing exemplary 
programs or projects such as those described 
in paragraph (2), or 

“(2) establishing, operating, or evaluating 
exemplary programs or projects designed to 

out the purposes set forth in section 
101, and to broaden occupational aspirations 
and opportunities for youths, with special 
emphasis given to youths who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps, which 
programs or projects may, among others, 
include— 

“(A) those designed to familiarize postele- 
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mentary school students with the broad 
range of occupations for which special skills 
are required and the requisites for careers in 
such occupations; 

“(B) programs or projects for students 
providing educational experiences through 
work during the school year or in the sum- 
mer; 

“(C) programs or projects for intensive 
occupational guidance and counseling during 
the last years of school and for initial job 
placement; 

“(D) programs or projects designed to 
broaden or improve vocational education 
curriculums; 

“(E) exchanges of personnel between 
schools and other agencies, institutions, or 
organizations participating in activities to 
achieve the purposes of this part, including 
manpower agencies and industry; 

“(F) programs or projects for young work- 
ers released from their jobs on a part-time 
basis for the purpose of increasing their ed- 
ucational attainment. 

“(b) (1) A grant under this title to a State 
board or local educational agency may be 
made only if the Commissioner determines— 

“(A) that there is satisfactory assurance 
that in the planning of that program there 
has been, and in the establishing and car- 
rying out of that program there will be, 
participation of agencies which are respon- 
sible for manpower planning, training, em- 
ployment, and related activities such as the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System, 
and, as appropriate, persons broadly repre- 
sentative of employers, labor organizations, 
community action agencies, and other com- 
munity institutions; and 

“(B) that to the extent consistent with the 
number of students enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served whose 
educational needs are of the type which the 
program or project involved is to meet, pro- 
vision has been made for the participation of 
such students. 

“(2) No grant or contract (other than a 
grant or contract with a State board) shall 
be made by the Commissioner under this part 
with respect to any program or project unless 
such program or project has been submitted 
to the State board in the State in which it is 
to be conducted and has not been disap- 
proved by the State board within sixty days 
of such submission or within such longer pe- 
riod of time as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine pursuant to regulations. 


“WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 105. (a) Programs or projects referred 
to in section 104(a)(2)(B) may include 
cooperative work-study arrangements, other 
educationally related public or private em- 
ployment, or volunteer work. Preference in 
compensated work under such programs or 
projects shall be given to students from low- 
income families. 

“(b) No grant or contract shall be made 
by the Commissioner under this part with 
respect to any such program or project un- 
less such program or project will not result 
in displacement of employed workers or im- 
pair existing contracts for services. 

“(c) Funds appropriated under this part 
shall be available to pay any part of the 
compensation of a student involved in a pro- 
gram or project referred to in section 104(a) 
(2) (B) only if the work is performed for a 
public or private nonprofit agency, organiza- 
tion, or institution, except that such funds 
may also be made available for reimburse- 
ment of other employers for limited periods 
when student employees are not fully pro- 
ductive during the period of transition from 
learning to earning and when work is being 
performed as part of a work experience pro- 
gram either during the school year or during 
vacation periods. 


“NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


“Sec. 106. In determining the cost of a pro- 
gram or project under this part, the Com- 
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missioner may include the reasonable value 
(as determined by him) of any goods or 
services provided from non-Federal sources. 
“PAYMENTS 
“Sec. 107. Payments under this part to any 
State board, local educational agency, or 
other agency, organization, or institution, 
may be made in installments, and in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 
“LIMITATION ON DURATION OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 108. Financial assistance may not be 
given under this part to any program or proj- 
ect for a period exceeding three years. 

“TRANSFER OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 109. In addition to the authority for 
utilization of other agencies in section 
123(b), funds available to the Commissioner 
for grants or contracts under this part shall, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be avail- 
able for transfer to any other Federal agency 
for use (in accordance with an interagency 
agreement) by such agency (alone or in 
combination with funds of that agency) for 
purposes for which such transferred funds 
could be otherwise expended by the Com- 
missioner under the provisions of this part, 
and the Commissioner is likewise authorized 
to accept and expend funds of any other 
Federal agency for use under this part.” 


TITLE I—CONSOLIDATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF EXISTING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE II 

Sec. 200. Except as otherwise hereinafter 
provided, the amendments made by this title 
shall be effective on July 1, 1969. 

REMOVAL OF CEILING ON AUTHORIZATION 

OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 201. Section 2 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary for the purpose of mak- 
ing grants to States as provided in this part.” 

INCREASED FLEXIBILITY IN REALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 202. Section 3(c) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State’s plan approved under sec- 
tion 5 shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during 
such year as the Commissioner may fix, and 
on the basis of such factors as he determines 
to be equitable and reasonable, to other 
States which, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner, are able to use without delay any 
amounts so reallotted for the uses set forth 
in section 4(a). Any amount reallotted to a 
State under this subsection during such year 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under 
subsection (a) for such year.” 

INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Sec. 203. (a) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of section 3(d) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 are amended by striking out the 
words “and the Virgin Islands” each time 
they occur and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands”. 

(b) Paragraph (6) of section 8 of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 is amended 
by striking out “and American Samoa” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands”. 
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ELIMINATION OF MATCHING BY SEPARATE CATE- 
GORIES; SPECIAL MATCHING PROVISION FOR 
TRUST TERRITORY 


Sec. 204. (a) That part of section 4(a) of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 which 
precedes the colon is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (b), allotments to States under 
section 3 may be used, in accordance with 
approved State plans, for paying 100 per 
centum of the expenditures of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and not to 
exceed 50 per centum of the expenditures of 
other States, for any or all of the following 


p 3 
(b) Section 6 of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 is amended by deleting sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c), and by striking 
out the subsection designation “(d)”. 
REQUIRED USE OF STATE ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 205. Subsection (b) of section 4 of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 is re- 
pealed effective with respect to appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and there is inserted in lieu of such subsec- 
tion, effective with respect to appropriations 
for fiscal years beginning after such date, 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) At least 25 per centum of that por- 
tion of each State’s allotment for any fiscal 
year beginning after June 30, 1969, which is 
in excess of its base allotment shall be used 
only for the purpose set forth in paragraph 
(4) of subsection (a). As used in this sub- 
section, the term ‘base allotment’ means the 
sum of the allotments to a State for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under (1) 
section 3 of this Act, (2) the Smith-Hughes 
Act (that is, the Act approved February 23, 
1917 (39 Stat. 929; 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16-28)), 
(3) the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
and (4) any of the supplementary voca- 
tional education Acts (including, in the case 
of American Samoa, section 2 of the Act of 
September 25, 1962, 48 U.S.C. 1667) .” 


ALLOWING CONTRACTING AND DISSEMINATION OF 
INFORMATION UNDER SECTION 4(C) 

Sec. 206. Section 4(c) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 is amended by insert- 
ing “, or to make contracts with private agen- 
cles, organizations, or institutions for, (1)” 
immediately after “cost of”; striking out 
“and of” immediately preceding experi- 
mental” and inserting in lieu thereof “, (2)”; 
and inserting immediately prior to the pe- 
riod the following: “, or (3) for the dissemi- 
nation of information derived from the fore- 
going programs or from research and demon- 
strations in the field of vocational educa- 
tion”. 

STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 207. (a) Section 5 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) and 
references thereto as subsections (b), (c), 
(d) and (e), respectively, and by inserting 
immediately before the subsection herein re- 
designated as subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

“(a)(1) A State which desires to receive 
its allotments of Federal funds under sec- 
tion 3 for any fiscal year shall— 

“(A) establish a State advisory council 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘State advisory 
council’) which meets the requirements set 
forth in paragraph (2); and 

“(B) submit through its State board to 
the Commissioner a State plan for each fiscal 
year which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (b). 

“(2) The State advisory council, estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (1), shall— 

“(A) include as members (i) persons fa- 
miliar with the vocational education needs 
and problems of management and labor, and 
persons familiar with manpower problems, in 
the State, (ii) persons representative of jun- 
ior colleges, technical institutes, or other in- 
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stitutions of higher education which provide 
programs of technical or vocational training 
meeting the definition of vocational educa- 
tion in section 8(1) of this title, (ili) persons 
familiar with the administration of State and 
local vocational education programs, (iv) 
other persons with special knowledge, ex- 
perience, or qualifications with respect to vo- 
cational education, (v) persons representing 
manpower agencies in the State, including 
persons from the Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System of the State, and (vi) per- 
sons representative of the general public; 

“(B) advise the State board on the devel- 
opment, and policy matters arising in the 
administration, of the State plan, including 
the preparation of long-range and annual 
program plans pursuant to paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of subsection (b), and the allocation 
of Federal funds among the various uses set 
forth in section 4(a) of this part and to local 
educational agencies pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of subsection (b); 

“(C) evaluate vocational education pro- 
grams, services, and activities assisted under 
this part; and 

“(D) prepare and submit through the 
State board to the Commissioner and to the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education established by section 122 of this 
title an annual evaluation report, accom- 
panied by such additional comments of the 
State board as the State board deems appro- 
priate, which (i) evaluates the effectiveness 
of vocational education programs, services, 
and activities carried out in the year under 
review in meeting the program objectives set 
forth in the long-range program plan pro- 
vided for in paragraph (2) of subsection (b) 
and the annual program plan provided for in 
paragraph (3) of subsection (b), and (ii) 
recommends such changes in such programs, 
services, and activities as may be warranted 
by the evaluations.” 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 5(b) of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) and 
that part of section 5(b) which precedes 
paragraph (1) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) A State plan submitted under this 
part for any fiscal year shall be in such de- 
tail as the Commissioner deems necessary 
and shall— 

“(1) designate the State board as the sole 
agency for administration of the State plan, 
or for supervision of the administration 
thereof by local educational agencies; and 
provide that the State board shall consult 
with the State advisory council to the extent 
required in paragraph (2) of subsection (a);" 

(c) Section 5(b) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 (as redesignated by sub- 
section (a) of this section) is further 
amended by striking out “sets forth” in para- 
graph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof “set 
forth”, and striking out “provides” in para- 
graphs (3), (4), (6), and (7) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “provide”, 


LONG-RANGE AND ANNUAL PROGRAM PLANS 


Sec. 208. Section 5(b) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (as redesignated by 
section 207(a) of this Act) is further 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (2), 
(3), (4), (5), (6), and (7) as paragraphs (4), 
(5), (6), (11), (12), and (13), respectively, 
and inserting immediately after paragraph 
(1) the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) set forth a long-range program plan 
for vocational education, or a supplement to 
or revision of such a program plan previously 
submitted as part of an approved State plan, 
which (A) has been prepared by the State 
board in consultation with the State advisory 
council, (B) extends over such period of time 
(but not more than five years), beginning 
with the fiscal year for which the State plan 
is submitted, as the Commissioner deems nec- 
essary and appropriate for the purposes of 
this part, (C) describes the present and pro- 
jected vocational education needs of the 
State in terms of the purposes of this part 
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set forth in section 1, and (D) sets forth a 
program of vocational education objectives 
which affords satisfactory assurance of sub- 
stantial progress toward meeting the voca- 
tional education needs of the State; 

“(3) set forth an annual program plan, 
which (A) has been prepared by the State 
board in consultation with the State advisory 
council, (B) describes the content of, and al- 
locations of funds to, programs, services, and 
activities to be carried out under the State 
plan during the following year (whether or 
not supported with Federal funds under this 
part), (C) indicates how, and to what ex- 
tent, such programs, services, and activities 
will carry out the program objectives for the 
year covered by the annual plan set forth in 
the long-range program plan provided for in 
paragraph (2), (D) indicates how, and to 
what extent, allocations of Federal funds al- 
lotted to a State will take into consideration 
the criteria set forth in the State plan pur- 
suant to paragraph (4), and (E) indicates 
the extent to which consideration was given 
to the findings and recommendations of the 
State advisory council in its most recent 
evaluation report submitted pursuant to 
paragraph (2) (D) of subsection (a);“. 

CRITERIA FOR ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

Sec. 209. Paragraph (4) of section 5(b) of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (as re- 
designated by section 208 of this Act) 18 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) set forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed by the State in allocating its 
allotment under section 3 among the various 
uses set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), 
(5), and (6) of section 4(a), and in allocat- 

Federal funds to local educational agen- 
cies in the State, which policies and proce- 
dures insure that— 

“(A) due consideration will be given to the 
results of periodic evaluations of State and 
local vocational education programs, services, 
and activities in light of information regard- 

current and projected manpower needs 
and job opportunities, particularly new and 
emerging needs and opportunities on the 
local, State, and National levels; 

“(B) due consideration will be given to 
the relative vocational education needs of all 
population groups in all geographic areas and 
communities in the State, particularly per- 
sons with academic, socioeconomic, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from succeed- 
ing in regular vocational education programs; 

“(C) due consideration will be given to the 
relative ability of particular local education- 
al agencies within the State, particularly 
those in economically depressed areas or 
with high rates of unemployment, to provide 
the financial and other resources necessary 
to meet the vocational education needs in 
the areas or communities served by such 

cies; 

“(D) Federal funds made available under 
this part will not be allocated to local educa- 
tional agencies in a manner, such as the 
matching of local expenditures at a percen- 
tage ratio uniform throughout the State, 
which fails to take into consideration the 
criteria set forth in paragraphs (A), (B), 
and (C) of this paragraph; and 

“(E) applications from local educational 
agencies for funds made available under this 
part will include a comprehensive plan, re- 
lated to the local Cooperative Area Man- 
power Plan (if any), for meeting the voca- 
tional education needs in the area or com- 
munity served by such agency; and indicate 
how, and to what extent, the vocational edu- 
cation programs, services, and activities 
proposed in the application will meet those 
needs;“. 


COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 

Sec. 210. Section 5(b) of the Vocational 

Education Act of 1963 (as redesignated by 

section 207(a) of this Act) is further 

amended by inserting immediately after 
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paragraph (6) (as redesignated by section 
208) the following new paragraph: 

“(7) provide that, in the development and 
conduct of vocational education programs, 
services, and activities under this part, there 
will be, in addition to the cooperative ar- 
rangements provided for in paragraph (6), 
appropriate and effective cooperative ar- 
rangements with other agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions concerned with man- 
power needs and job opportunities, such as 
business and labor organizations, institu- 
tions of higher education, and community 
action organizations;”. 


INCLUSION IN STATE PLAN OF EXEMPLARY AND 
OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 211. Section 5(b) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (as redesignated by 
section 207(a) of this Act) is further 
amended by inserting immediately after par- 
agraph (7) (as added by section 210 of this 
Act) the following new paragraph: 

“(8) provide that effective use will be made 
of the results and experience of programs and 
projects assisted under part B, and research, 
training, and experimental, developmental, 
and pilot programs assisted under section 4 
(c) of this part;”. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND INFORMATION 


Sec. 212. Section 5(b) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (as redesignated by 
section 207(a) of this Act) is further 
amended by inserting immediately after 
paragraph (8) (as added by section 211 of 
this Act) the following new paragraph: 

“(9) provide assurances that the State 
plan has been submitted by the State board 
only after affording to all local educational 
agencies in the State reasonable notice and 
opportunity for a public hearing thereon, 
and that copies of the State plan and all 
statements of general policies, rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures issued by the State 
board in its administration of such plan will 
be made reasonably available to the public:“. 


MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 


Sec. 218. Section 5(b) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (as redesignated by 
section 207(a) of this Act) is further 
amended by inserting immediately after par- 
agraph (9) (as added by section 212) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(10) provide assurance that Federal funds 
made available under this part will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the amount of State and 
local funds that would in the absence of 
such Federal funds be made available for the 
uses set forth in section 4(a), and in no case 
supplant such State and local funds;”. 

ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORTS 

Sec. 214. Paragraph (13) of section 5(b) of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (as 
redesignated by section 208 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out “making such re- 
ports” and inserting in lieu thereof “submit- 
ting to the Commissioner an annual evalua- 
tion report which meets the requirements of 
paragraph (2)(D) of subsection (a), and 
such other reports”. 

REPEAL OF EARLIER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACTS 
AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS RELATED THERETO 


Sec. 215. (a) The Smith-Hughes Act (that 
is, the Act approved February 23, 1917, 39 
Stat. 929, as amended, 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16- 
28), the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
(that is, the Act of of June 8, 1936, as amend- 
ed, 20 US.C. 15i-15m, 150-15q, 15aa-151J. 
15aaa-15ggg), section 1 of the Act of March 
8, 1931, relating to vocational education in 
Puerto Rico (20 U.S.C. 30), the Act of March 
18, 1950, relating to vocational education in 
the Virgin Islands (20 U.S.C. 31-33), section 
9 of the Act of August 1, 1956, relating to 
vocational education in Guam (20 U.S.C. 34), 
and section 2 of the Act of September 25, 
1962, relating to vocational education in 
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American Samoa (48 U.S.C. 1667) are here- 
by repealed. 

(b) Section 8 of the Vocational Education 

ct of 1963 is amended by— 

(1) deleting from paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: “including any program designed to 
fit individuals for gainful employment in 
business and office occupations, and any pro- 
gram designed to fit individuals for gainful 
employment which may be assisted by Fed- 
eral funds under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946 and supplementary vocational 
education Acts,“; and 

(2) amending paragraph (7) to read as 
follows: 

“(7) The term ‘State board’ means a State 
board designated or created by State law as 
the sole State agency responsible for the 
administration of vocational education, or 
for supervision of the administration there- 
of by local educational agencies, in the 
State.” 

(c) Sections 10 and 11 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 are hereby repealed. 


SEPARATE AUTHORIZATION FOR HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION 


Sec. 216. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 is further amended by inserting after 
section 9 thereof (in lieu of the matter 
repealed by section 215(c)) the following 
new section: 


“HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


“Sec. 10. (a) (1) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, such sums, not exceeding 
$15,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be 
necessary for the purpose of this section. 
From the sums appropriated pursuant to 
this paragraph for each fiscal year, the Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which shall be computed in the same man- 
ner as allotments to States under section 3 
of this part. 

“(2) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under paragraph (1) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State’s plan approved under section 
(b) shall be available for reallotment from 
time to time, on such dates during such year 
as the Commissioner may fix, and on the 
basis of such factors as he determines to be 
equitable and reasonable, to other States 
which, as determined by the Commissioner, 
are able to use without delay any amounts 
so reallotted for the purposes set forth in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b). Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this paragraph 
during such year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment for such year. 

“(b) To be eligible to participate in this 
section, a State must have in effect a plan 
approved under section 5 and must submit 
through its State board to the Commissioner 
a supplement to such plan (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as a ‘supplementary plan’), in such 
detail as the Commissioner determines neces- 
sary, which— 

“(1) designates the State board as the 
sole agency for administration of the supple- 
mentary plan, or for supervision of the ad- 
ministration thereof by local educational 
agencies; 

“(2) sets forth a program under which Fed- 
eral funds paid to a State from its allotment 
under subsection (a) will be expended solely 
for (A) educational programs designed to fit 
for homemaking persons who have entered, 
or are preparing to enter, the work of the 
home, and (B) ancillary services and activi- 
ties to assure quality in all homemaking edu- 
cation programs, such as teacher training 
and supervision, program evaluation, special 
demonstration and experimental programs, 
development of instructional programs, and 
State administration and leadership; 

“(3) sets forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
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to assure proper disbursement of, and ac- 
counting for, Federal funds paid to the State 
(including such funds paid by the State to 
local educational agencies) under this sec- 
tion; and 

“(4) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this section, 
and for keeping such records and for afford- 
ing such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

“(c) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 5 (pertaining to the approval of State 
plans, the withholding of Federal payments 
in case of nonconformity after approval, and 
judicial review of the Commissioner’s final 
actions in disapproving a State plan or with- 
holding payments) shall be applicable to the 
Commissioner's actions with respect to sup- 
plementary plans under this section. 

(d) From a State’s allotment under this 
section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and for each fiscal year thereafter, the 
Commissioner shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of the 
amount expended for the purposes set forth 
in paragraph (2) of subsection (b). No State 
shall receive payments under this section 
for any fiscal year in excess of its allotment 
under subsection (a) for such fiscal year. 

“(e) Such payments (adjusted on account 
of overpayments or underpayments previ- 
ously made) shall be made by the Commis- 
sioner in advance on the basis of such esti- 
mates, in such installments, at such times, 
as may be reasonably required for expendi- 
tures by the States of the funds allotted 
under subsection (a).“ 


ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS 


Src. 217. (a) The second sentence of para- 
graph (1) of section 8 of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1963 is amended by inserting 
“(individually or through group instruc- 
tion)” immediately after “counseling”, and 
by inserting “or for the purposes of facilitat- 
ing occupational choices” immediately after 
the word “training” the first time such word 
appears in that sentence. 

(b) Paragraph (5) of section 4(a) and 
paragraph (2) of section 8 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 are amended by delet- 
ing “area” immediately before “vocational 
education school”. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PERMANENT NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN LIEU OF AD HOC COUNCIL AND INTERAGENCY 
COMMITTEE 


Sec. 218. (a) Section 9 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


“Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation (hereinafter referred to as ‘Council’) 
consisting of fifteen members appointed by 
the Secretary for three-year terms and with- 
out regard to the civil service laws: Provided, 
That with respect to the initial appoint- 
ments, five of the Council members shall be 
appointed for one-year terms, and five shall 
be appointed for two-year terms. The Secre- 
tary shall designate a Chairman from among 
the Council members, To the extent possible, 
the Council shall include persons familiar 
with the vocational education needs and 
problems of management and labor and per- 
sons familiar with manpower problems and 
administration of manpower programs, per- 
sons knowledgeable about the administra- 
tion of State and local vocational education 
programs, other persons with special knowl- 
edge, experience, or qualification with respect 
to vocational education, and persons repre- 
sentative of the general public. The Council 
shall meet at the call of the Chairman, but 
not less often than four times a year. 
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“(b) The Council shall advise the Com- 
missioner in the preparation of general regu- 
lations and with respect to policy matters 
arising in the administration of this title, 
including policies and procedures governing 
the approval of State plans under section 5 
and the approval of programs and projects 
under section 4(c) of part A and under part 
B of this title. 

„(e) The Council shall review the admin- 
istration and operation of vocational educa- 
tion programs under this title, make recom- 
mendations with respect thereto, and make 
annual reports of its findings and recom- 
mendations (including recommendations for 
changes in the provisions of this title) to 
the Secretary. 

"(d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding the rate specified at the time of such 
service for grade GS-18 in section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, including travel- 
time; and while so serving away from their 
home or regular places of business, members 
of the Council may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including a per diem allowance as 
authorized in section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

“(e) The Council is authorized, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws, to engage such 
technical assistance as may be required to 
carry out its functions, and the Secretary 
shall, in addition, make available to the 
Council such secretarial, clerical, and other 
assistance and such pertinent data prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as it may require to carry out such 
functions.” 

) Section 12 of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 is hereby repealed. 

(c) This section shall become effective on 

the date of its enactment. 


NEW PART C—GENERAL 


Sec. 219. (a) Sections 8 and 9, as hereinbe- 
fore amended, of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, and references thereto, are re- 
designated as sections 121 and 122, respec- 
tively, and are transferred so as to follow 
immediately after section 109 (as added by 
title I of this Act); sections 16 and 17 of 
such Act, and references thereto, are redesig- 
nated as sections 126 and 127, respectively, 
and are transferred so as to follow imme- 
diately after the section herein redesignated 
as section 122; the word “part” as it occurs 
in any such redesignated section is changed 
to read “title”; there is inserted immediately 
above the section herein redesignated as 
section 121 the center heading “Parr C— 
GENERAL”; and the following new sections 
are inserted immediately after the section 
redesignated as section 122: 


“FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 123. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this title, 
except the making of regulations, to any 
officer or employee of the Office of Education. 

“(b) In administering the provisions of 
this title, the Commissioner is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public or nonprofit agency or in- 
stitution in accordance with appropriate 
agreements, and to pay for such services 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be agreed upon. 

“(c) In administering the provisions of 
this title, the Commissioner shall consult 
with the Department of Labor and with other 
Federal departments and agencies adminis- 
tering programs which may be effectively 
coordinated with programs carried out pur- 
suant to this title, and to the extent prac- 
ticable for the purposes of this title shall (1) 
coordinate such programs on the Federal 
level with the programs being administered 
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by such other departments and agencies, and 
(2) require that effective procedures be 
adopted by State and local authorities to co- 
ordinate the development and operation of 
programs and projects carried out under this 
title with other public and private programs 
having the same or similar purposes. 


“COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF INFOR- 
MATION 

“Sec. 124. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out more effectively the provisions of this 
title, the Commissioner— 

“(1) shall collect data and information on 
programs qualifying for assistance under this 
title for the purpose of obtaining objective 
measurements of their effectiveness in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title; 

“(2) shall prepare and disseminate to State 
boards, local educational agencies, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions, cata- 
logs, reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, analy- 
ses of research and experimentation, and 
such other materials as are generally useful 
for such purpose; 

“(3) may upon request provide advice, 
counsel, technical assistance, and demonstra- 
tions to State boards, local educational agen- 
cies, or institutions of higher education un- 
dertaking to initiate or expand programs 
under this title in order to increase the qual- 
ity or depth or broaden the scope of such 
programs, and shall inform such agencies and 
institutions of the availability of assistance 
pursuant to this clause. 

(4) shall prepare and disseminate to State 
boards, local educational agencies, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions an 
annual report setting forth developments in 
the utilization and adaptation of programs 
carried out pursuant to this title; and 

“(5) may enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, groups, 
or individuals to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 


“LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER THIS TITLE 


“Src. 125. Nothing contained in this title 
title shall be construed to authorize the 
making of any payment under this title for 
religious worship or instruction, or for the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility as is used or to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place 
for religious worship.” 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
to the Vocation Education Act of 1963 shall 
be effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that section 124 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as herein added, shall 
be effective with respect to appropriations 
for fiscal years ending on or after June 30, 
1969. 


ADEQUATE LEADTIME AND PLANNING AND 
EVALUATION 


Sec. 220, (a) Section 401 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967 (Public Law 90-247, 81 Stat. 814) is 
amended by inserting “the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963,” immediately after “the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965,”. 

(b) This section shall be effective with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1968, except that 
to the extent that it relates to the required 
transmittal of evaluation reports pursuant 
of section 404 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1967 (Public 
Law 90-247, 81 Stat. 814), this section shall 
be effective on July 1, 1969. 


TITLE II—REDUCING AGE LIMIT IN 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Sec. 301. Effective with respect to appro- 


priations for fiscal years beginning after 
June 30, 1969— 
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(a) section 303(a) of the Adult Education 
Act of 1966 (title III of Public Law 89-750, 
80 Stat. 1216) is amended by striking out 
“eighteen” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sixteen”; and 

(b) section 304(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 10“ and “20” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 20“ and “40”, respectively. 


The section-by-section analysis of 
Senate bill 3099 is as follows: 


SecTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 3099, THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1968 
First section. 

Short title-—This section provides that the 
bill may be cited as the “Partnership for 
Learning and Earning Act of 1968.” 

Sec. 2. Purpose.—This section states that 
the purpose of the bill is to consolidate, 
broaden, and strengthen existing vocational 
and technical education programs; to en- 
courage further the development and 
establishment of vocational and technical 
education programs at the secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult levels; to promote the 
development and establishment of exemplary 
programs and methods of vocational educa- 
tion, including exploratory occupational ed- 
ucation and work experience programs; and 
otherwise to improve, and increase flexibility 
in the administration of vocational educa- 
tional programs. It should be noted that, in 
addition, title III of the bill would make 
an amendment to the Adult Education Act 
of 1966. 


TITLE I—EXEMPLARY PRCGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

This title of the bill consists of a single 
section (sec. 101) which would amend the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 by insert- 
ing in it an entirely new part, “Exemplary 
Programs and Projects in Vocational Educa- 
tion.” To accommodate this new part with- 
in the framework of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, which consists of sections 
1-17 of Public Law 88-210, the act would 
be divided into three parts (A, B, and C), of 
which the new program would be part B. 
This new part would be designated as “Part 
B—Exemplary Programs and Projects,” of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
would be inserted after section 15 of the 
act.“ The new part B would consist of new 
sections 101 through 109 of the act as fol- 
lows: 

Section 101. Findings and declaration of 
purpose.—This new section would state a 
finding by Congress that it Is necessary to 
reduce the continuing high level of youth 
unemployment by giving to the job prepara- 
tion needs of the two out of three youths who 
end their education at or before completion 
of high school the same kind of attention 
as that given to the college preparation needs 
of youths who go on to college; and would 
declare it to be the purpose of the new part 
B to stimulate new ways of creating a bridge 
between school and earning a living for 
youths who do not go on to college and 
the promotion of cooperation between pub- 
lic education and manpower agencies. 

Section 102. Authorization of appropria- 
tions.— This new section would authorize to 
be appropriated $15 million for fiscal year 
1969 and such sums as may be necessary for 
the next 4 years, for use by the Commissioner 


1The rest of Public Law 88-210, which is 
unrelated to vocational education, would be- 
come title II of Public Law 88-210 and its 
section renumbered. 

This placement of the new pt. B would 
be accomplished in part by sec. 219 of the 
bill. The portion or the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 preceding the new pt. B 
would be designated as “Part A—Grants for 
Comprehensive Programs”, and the portion 
following the new pt. B would be designated 
as “Part—General”. 
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to make grants to or contracts with State 
boards of vocational education or local edu- 
cational agencies for exemplary programs and 
projects referred to in sections 104 and 105. 
The Commissioner would also be authorized 
to make a grant to or contract with other 
public or private agencies or institutions in 
any case in which such a grant or contract 
would make an especially significant contri- 
bution to carrying out the purposes of the 
new part B. Appropriations for fiscal year 
1969 are to be available for obligation through 
fiscal year 1970. 

Section 103. Limit on payments to any 
State; apportionments among States——Sub- 
section (a) of new section 103 applies only to 
appropriations for fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 
It would limit payments from such appro- 
priations with respect to programs or projects 
in any one State to 10 percent of the appro- 
priation involved, and direct the Commis- 
sioner, to give due weight to the objective 
of adequate participation by all appropriate 
regions in considering programs or projects 
submitted to him for approval. 

Subsection (b), which applies to subse- 
quent fiscal years, would direct the Commis- 
sioner to make apportionments among States 
in accordance with the following formula: 
(1) No more than 2 percent of each appro- 
priation would be set aside by him for 
apportionment to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, ac- 
cording to their respective needs for assist- 
ance under this part. (2) From the remainder 
of each appropriation, the Commissioner 
would first apportion $150,000 to each State 
(other than the territories mentioned above), 
and then an amount to each such State 
which bears the same ratio to the residue of 
such remainder as its population aged 15 to 
19 bears to the population of such ages in all 
such States. (3) Any amount apportioned 
to a State which the Commissioner deter- 
mines is not needed by the State would be 
available to him for reapportionment to 
other States in accordance with their respec- 
tive needs. (4) The population figures used 
in the apportionment formula would be based 
on the latest available estimates from the 
Department of Commerce. 

Section 104. Uses of Federal funds—Sub- 
section (a) of this new section would author- 
ize the Commissioner to make grants or con- 
tracts pursuant to this new part to pay all or 
part of the cost of (1) planning and develop- 
ing, or (2) establishing, operating, and evalu- 
ating programs and projects to broaden the 
occupational aspirations and opportunities 
of youths, especially those with academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps. Examples 
of such programs or projects stated in the bill 
are (A) those designed to familiarize post- 
elementary students with the broad range of 
occupations requiring special skills, (B) 
those providing students educational work 
experience, (C) those providing intensive oc- 
cupational guidance and counseling and ini- 
tial job placement, (D) those broadening or 
improying vocational education curriculums, 
(E) exchanges of personnel between schools 
and other agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions (including manpower agencies and in- 
dustry) participating in activities to achieve 
the purposes set forth in the new section 101, 
and (F) those for young workers released 
from their jobs on a part-time basis to in- 
crease their educational attainment. 

Subsection (b) would require that a grant 
to a State or local educational agency be 
made only upon a determination by the 
Commissioner (1) that there is satisfactory 
assurance of participation of manpower agen- 
cies and, as appropriate, persons broadly 
representative of employers, labor organiza- 
tions, community action organizations, and 
other community institutions in the plan- 
ning, establishment, and carrying out of the 
program or project, and (2) that there will 
be participation of students enrolled in non- 
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profit private schools in the area to be served 
by the program or project to the extent con- 
sistent with the number of such students 
with educational needs of the type to be met 
by the program or project. 

Subsection (b) would further provide that 
no grant or contract may be made under this 
part unless the program or project involved 
has been submitted to the State board in the 
State where it is to be conducted and has not 
been disapproved by the board within 60 days 
or within such longer period as the Commis- 
sioner may allow pursuant to regulations. 

Section 105. Work experience programs.— 
Subsection (a) would describe the eligible 
work experience programs or projects referred 
to in section 104 (a) (2) (B) as including co- 
operative work-study arrangements, other 
educationally related public or private em- 
ployment, or volunteer work; and would re- 
quire that preference in compensated work 
under such programs or projects be given to 
students from low-income families. 

Subsection (b) would provide that a grant 
or contract be made by the Commissioner 
with respect to a program or project only if 
such program or project will not displace em- 
ployed workers or impair existing contracts 
for services. 

Subsection (c) provides that funds appro- 
priated under this new part shall be avail- 
able for compensation of students in a work- 
experience program or project only if the 
work is performed for a public or nonprofit 
private entity, except that such funds may 
also be made available for reimbursement of 
other employers; that is, private businesses 
for limited periods when the work-experience 
student is not fully productive during the 
transition from learning to earning, 

Section 106, Non-Federal contribution.—If 
a grant or contract is awarded by the Com- 
missioner for only part of the cost of an 
exemplary program or project, this section 
would allow the Commissioner to accept 
goods and services as well as cash as the non- 
Federal contribution to the program or proj- 
ect. 

Section 107. Payments.— This is a stand- 
ard provision stating that payments under 
the new part B may be made in install- 
ments, and in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, with adjustments on account 
of overpayments or underpayments. 

Section 108. Limitation on duration of as- 
sistance.—This section would limit financial 
assistance under the new part B to 3 years. 

Section 109, Transfer of funds——This sec- 
tion would permit the Commissioner, with 
the Secretary’s approval, to transfer funds 
available to him under the new part B to 
other agencies to be used for the same pur- 
poses as part B, and to accept and expend 
funds from other Federal agencies for use 
under part B. Similar provisions have been 
inserted by Congress in the Cooperative Re- 
search Act, and in the Education Professions 
Development Act; that is, title V of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965 as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 90-35. 


TITLE II—CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
EXISTING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Section 200. Effective date of title II— 

This section of the bill provides that the 

amendments in title II of the bill shall be ef- 

fective on July 1, 1969, except as otherwise 

provided in subsequent sections of title II. 
Section 201. Removal of ceiling on au- 

thorization of appropriations.—Section 2 of 

the Vocational Education Act of 1963 now 
contains a permanent appropriation author- 
ization of $225 million for each fiscal year. 

Section 201 of the bill would amend sec- 

tion 2 of the act so that the authorization 

is for such sums as may be necessary, 
Section 202. Increased flexibility in reallot- 
ments.—Section 3(¢) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 now authorizes the Com- 
missioner to reallot funds not needed in 
some States to other States only in propor- 
tion to their original allotments, Section 202 
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of the bill would amend section 3(c) so as 
to allow the Commissioner to make reallot- 
ments to other States that are able to use the 
funds without delay on the basis of such 
factors as he determines to be equitable and 
reasonable. 

Section 203. Inclusion of the Trust Terri- 
tory of Pacific Islands.—This section would 
amend sections 3(d) and 8(6) of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 to the extent 
necessary to make the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands eligible for assistance under 
that act on the same basis as U.S. territories. 

Section 204. Elimination of matching by 
separate categories; special matching provi- 
sion for Trust Territory of Pacific Islands — 
Section 6(b) of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 now provides that the portion of a 
State’s allotment allocated for each of the 
five program purposes set forth in section 
4(a) not involving construction of area voca- 
tional education school facilities shall be 
available for paying one-half of the State's 
expenditures for each such program purpose; 
and section 6(c) requires that the portion of 
a State's allotment allocated for construction 
of area vocational education school facilities 
shall be available for paying not to exceed 
one-half of the cost of an area vocational 
education school construction project. Sec- 
tion 204 of the bill would repeal section 6(b) 
and 6(c) (as well as the maintenance-of- 
effort provision in section 6(a) which is now 
a dead letter), and would amend that part of 
section 4(a) preceding the enumeration of 
the six program purposes so as to provide 
that State allotments shall be available for 
paying 100 percent of the expenditures of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 50 
percent of the expenditures of all other States 
for the six purposes in the aggregate, Match- 
ing on the basis of each purpose or each con- 
struction project would no longer be re- 

uired. 


Section 205. Required use of State allot- 
ments.—Section 4(b) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 now requires that at least 
25 percent of a State’s allotment for each 
fiscal year be used only for the purposes set 
forth in paragraphs (2) (postsecondary voca- 
tional education) or (5) (construction of 
area vocational education schools) of sec- 
tion 4(a), or both, and that at least 3 per- 
cent of a State’s allotment be expended for 
the purposes set forth in paragraph (6) of 
section 4(a) (ancillary services and activi- 
ties). It also authorizes the Commissioner, 
upon request of a State, to waive these per- 
cen requirements with respect to that 
State if he determines that a smaller per- 
centage would adequately meet such purposes 
in that State. Section 205 of the bill would 
amend section 4(b) by eliminating all per- 
centage requirements for the fiscal year 1969, 
and by requiring that there be expended for 
the purpose set forth in paragraph (4) of 
section 4(a) (vocational education for per- 
sons with academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps) an amount equal to 25 percent 
of that portion of a State’s allotment for each 
fiscal year beginning with 1970 that exceeds 
the sum total of all of its allotments for 
fiscal. year 1969 under section 3 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and under all 
of the earlier Federal vocational education 
acts (that is the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts and the acts extending the bene- 
fits of those acts to the various U.S, terri- 
tories and possessions). The fiscal year 1969 
allotments under existing laws. enacted be- 
fore the 1963 act are included in the base on 
which the excess over 1969 is to be computed, 
because another section of the bill; that is, 
section 215 would repeal those earlier acts 
effective July 1, 1969. 

Section 206. Allowing contracting and dis- 
semination of information under section 4 
(e) Section 4(c) of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 now authorizes the Com- 
missioner to make grants to public or private 
nonprofit agencies, institutions, and organi- 
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zations for research and training programs 
and experimental, developmental, and pilot 
programs. Section 206 of the bill would 
amend section 4(c) so as to authorize the 
Commissioner (1) to make contracts with 
any public or private entity for these pur- 
poses as well (as grants to public and non- 
profit private entities), and (2) to make 
grants or contracts for the dissemination of 
information derived from section 4(c) pro- 
grams or from research and demonstrations 
in vocational education. 

Section 207. State advisory council. Para- 
graph (1) of section 5(a) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 presently requires the 
State plan to provide that if the State board 
does not include as members persons familiar 
with the vocational education needs of man- 
agement and labor in the State and persons 
representative of institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the State, the State plan shall pro- 
vide for the designation or creation of an ad- 
visory council including such persons. 

Subsection (a) of section 207 of the bill, 
after redesignating all the present subsec- 
tions of section 5, would insert in section 5 
& new subsection (a) would require that all 
States have a State advisory council (regard- 
less of the composition of the State board) 
and would make the establishment of such 
a council (as well as the submittal of a State 
plan for each fiscal year) a condition for 
receiving Federal funds. Under the bill, in 
addition to persons with the qualifications 
now required on the State board or advisory 
council and described above, the State ad- 
visory council must also include persons 
familiar with manpower problems, persons 
representative of manpower agencies, per- 
sons famillar with State and local vocational 
education programs, other persons with spe- 
cial knowledge, experience, and qualifications 
with respect to vocational education, and 
persons representative of the general public. 
The duties of the State advisory council spe- 
cified in the bill include advising the State 
board on the development and administra- 
tion of the State plan; evaluating vocational 
education p: , Services, and activities, 
and submitting through the State board to 
the Commissioner and the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education (provided 
for by sec. 218 of the bill) an annual evalua- 
tion report, accompanied by whatever addi- 
tional comments the State board deems ap- 
propriate. 

Subsection (b) of section 207 of the bill 
would amend paragraph (1) of section 5(a) 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (re- 
designated sec. 5(b) by this section to make 
room for the new sec. 5 (a) described above) 
by requiring the State plan to provide for 
consultation between the State board and 
the State advisory council to the extent re- 
quired in the new section 5(a). 

Section 208. Long-range and annual pro- 
gram plans—As pointed out above, the 
amendments to section 5 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 made by section 207 
would require the submission of a State 
plan for each fiscal year. In conjunction with 
the requirement for submittal of a State 
plan for each fiscal year, this section would 
add to the State plan requirements of the 
present act (in present sec. 5(a) redesignated 
by the bill as sec. 5 (b)) two new paragraphs, 
i.e., a paragraph requiring a long-range pro- 
gram plan and a paragraph requiring an an- 
nual program plan, to be included in the 
State plan submitted each year. (Those para- 
graphs would become pars. (2) and (3) of 
sec. 5(b); and other paragraphs renumbered 
accordingly.) The long-range program plan 
would be supplemented or revised annually 
and would have to extend over such period of 
time beginning with the fiscal year for which 
the State plan is submitted, as the Commis- 
sioner deems necessary (but not more than 
5 years). It would describe the vocational 
education needs of the State and set forth 
a program of objectives to meet those needs. 
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The annual program plan, to be submitted 
each year with the State plan, would describe 
the content of, and the allocation of funds to, 
programs, services, and activities to be car- 
ried out under the State plan for the fiscal 
year ahead (whether or not with Federal 
funds) and indicate how and to what extent 
these programs, services, and activities (and 
allocation of funds thereto) will carry out 
the objectives set forth in the long-range 
program plan, take into consideration the 
criteria for allocation of Federal funds set 
forth in the State plan pursuant to para- 
graph (4) discussed under the next section 
below, and take into consideration the find- 
ings and recommendations of the State ad- 
visory committee in its evaluation report. 
Both the long-range plan and the annual 
program plan would be prepared by the State 
board in consultation with the State advisory 
council. 

Section 209. Criteria for allocation of Fed- 
eral funds.—Section 5(a)(2) of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 (redesignated 
sec. 5(b) (4) of the act as amended) now re- 
quires the State plan, among other things 
to set forth policies and procedures for allo- 
cation of Federal funds to the six purposes in 
section 4(a) and to local educational agen- 
cies which insure (A) that due consideration 
will be given to periodic evaluations of State 
and local vocational education programs and 
services in light of current and projected 
manpower needs and job opportunities, (B) 
that due consideration will be given to the 
relative needs of all vocational needs of all 
groups in all communities in the State. Sec- 
tion 269 of the bill adds to the first criterion 
(set forth in subpar. (A)) a particular refer- 
ence to new and emerging manpower needs 
and job opportunities on the local, State, and 
National levels, and to the second criterion 
(set forth in subpar. (B)) a particular refer- 
ence to persons with academic, socioeco- 
nomic, and other handicaps, and adds the 
following three additional criteria for allo- 
cation of Federal funds: The relative ability 
of particular local educational agencies, es- 
pecially those in economically depressed or 
high unemployment areas, to provide the 
financial and other resources necessary to 
meet their vocational education needs; that 
Federal funds will not be allocated to local 
educational agencies in a manner, such as the 
matching of local expenditures at a uniform 
matching ratio throughout the State, which 
fails to take into consideration criteria (A), 
(B), and (C); and finally, that applications 
from local educational agencies for funds 
will include a comprehensive plan, related 
to the local cooperative area manpower plan 
(CAMPS) if any, for meeting local vocational 
education needs. 

Section 5(a) (2) of the present act, redesig- 
nated as section 5(b)(4) by this bill, also 
contains a maintenance-of-effort require- 
ment which while omitted from paragraph 
(4) as revised by this section of the bill, is 
reinserted in the State plan requirements 
as a new paragraph (10) by section 213 of 
the bill. This involves no substantive change. 

Section 210. Cooperative arrangements with 
other agencies.—Section 5(a) (4) of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 (redesignated 
by the bill as sec. 5(b)(6) of the act as 
amended) requires the State plan to provide 
for cooperative arrangements between the 
State board and local educational agencies 
and the system of public employment offices 


in the State. This section would insert im- 


mediately after section 5(b) (6) a new para- 
graph (7) requiring the State plan to pro- 
vide for cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies, organizations, and institutions con- 
cerned with manpower needs and job op- 
portunities, such as business and labor orga- 
nizations, institutions of higher education, 
and community action agencies. 

Section 211. Inclusion in State plan of ez- 
emplary and other special programs—This 
section would add to section 5(b) of the 
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Vocational Education Act of 1963 (as re- 
designated) a new paragraph (8) requiring 
the State plan to provide that effective use 
will be made of the results and experience 
of exemplary programs and projects assisted 
under the new part B, and of research, train- 
ing, and experimental, developmental, and 
pilot programs assisted under section 4(c). 

Section 212. Public participation and in- 
formation.—This section would add to sec- 
tion 5(b) of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 (as redesignated) a new paragraph 
(9) requiring the State plan to assure that 
it has been submitted only after all local ed- 
ucational agencies had been offered reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a public hear- 
ing; and that the State plan and all state- 
ments of general policy, rules, regulations, 
and procedures used in the administration of 
the State plan will be made reasonably avail- 
able to the public. 

Section 213. Maintenance of effort.—Sec- 
tion 5(a) (2) of the Vocational Education Act. 
of 1963 (redesignated sec. 5(b) (4) of the act. 
as amended) now provides that the State 
plan shall include policies and procedures for 
allocations of Federal funds which insure, 
among other things, that Federal funds will 
be so used as to supplement, and, to the ex- 
tent practical, increase (but not supplant) 
State or local funds that would otherwise 
have been made available for the six pur- 
poses in section 4(a). As above mentioned in 
the analysis of section 209 of the bill, that 
provision is omitted from the revised para- 
graph (4) of section 5(b) (because germane 
to the listing of criteria, in that paragraph, 
for allocation of Federal funds to local ed- 
ucational agencies) but the present section 
of the bill adds the maintenance-of-effort. 
provision to section 5(b) (as redesignated) 
as new paragraph (10). 

Section 214. Annual evaluation reports.— 
This section adds to section 5(a)(7) of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (redesignat- 
ed by the bill as section 5(b) (13) in the act 
as amended), which requires the State plan 
to provide for the making of reports, a par- 
ticular reference to the annual evaluation 
reports to be submitted by the State advisory 
council (see discussion of section 207 above). 

Section 215. Repeal of vocational education. 
acts and technical amendments related 
thereto.—Subsection (a) of this section 
would repeal the Smith-Hughes Act, the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946 (George-Bar- 
den Act), and the various acts extending the 
benefits of those acts to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, 
Subsection (b) (1) would delete from the def- 
inition of “vocational education” in section 
8(1) of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 the parenthetical reference to business. 
and office programs and to programs assisted 
with Federal funds under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 and supplementary 
vocational education acts; and subsection 
(b) (2) would amend the definition of State 
board” in section 8(7) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 so as to eliminate the- 
reference to the board created or designated’ 
pursuant to section 5 of the Smith-Hughes: 
Act and define “State board” in more general 
terms as the State board designated or 
created by State law as the sole agency re- 
sponsible for the administration, or super- 
vision of the administration, of vocational 
education in the State. Subsection (c) would’ 
repeal section 10 of the Vocational Education. 
Act of 1963, which amended the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the Vocational Education. 
Act of 1946, and section 11, which made 
permanent the provisions of title I and 
III of the Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

Section 216. Separate authorization for 
homemaking education.—This section would 
insert in the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 a new section 10 authorizing allotments 
to States for homemaking education. (This: 
section 10 is not to be confused with the sec- 
tion 10 which would be repealed by section. 
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215 of the bill.) Subsection (a) of the new 
section 10 would authorize appropriations for 
each fiscal year, beginning with fiscal year 
1970, of such sums as may be necessary for 
the purpose of the new section 10 but not ex- 
ceeding $15 million for any year, and provides 
for allotment and reallotment of such ap- 
propriations in the same manner as that 
prescribed for allotments and reallotments 
to States under section 3 of the Vocational 
Education Act. 

Subsection (b) of the new section 10 
would require any State participating in this 
section to have in effect a State plan ap- 
proved under section 5 and to submit a sup- 
plementary plan which (1) designates the 
State board (as defined in section 8(7) of 
the act) as the sole agency for administra- 
tion, or supervision of the administration, 
of the State plan; (2) sets forth a program 
under which Federal funds will be expended 
solely for (A) homemaking education for 
persons who have entered, or are preparing 
to enter, the work of the home, and (B) an- 
cillary services and activities; (3) sets forth 
fiscal control and fund accounting proced- 
ures; and (4) provides for submitting reports, 
keeping records, and affording the Commis- 
sioner access to such records. 

Subsection (c) would make the subsections 
in section 5 pertaining to the approval of 
State plans, the withholding of Federal pay- 
ments in case of nonconformity after ap- 
proval, and judicial review of the Commis- 
sioner’s disapproving of a State plan or 
withholding of payments, applicable to the 
Commissioner’s actions with respect to 
supplementary plans for homemaking educa- 
tion. 

Subsection (d) provides that the Com- 
missioner shall pay 50 percent of the 
amount expended for homemaking educa- 
tion and ancillary services and activities, 
but in no case more than a State's allot- 
ment. 

Subsection (e) is a standard payments 
provision stating that payments shall be 
made in advance, in such installments, and 
at such times as needed by the States, and 
adjusted on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

Section 217. Additional amendments to 
definitions Subsection (a) would amend 
the definition of “vocational education” in 
section 8(1) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 so as to include guidance and 
counseling through group instruction and 
training for the purpose of facilitating 
occupational choices—two types of activities 
not heretofore supportable with Federal 
vocational education funds under the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 and earlier 
acts, but which may be included in ex- 
emplary programs or projects under the 
new part B inserted by the bill (see section 
104(a)(2)(A) and (C)). Subsection (b) 
would delete the word “area” from the term 
“area vocational education school” in sec- 
tions 8(2) and 4(a)(5) of the act. 

Section 218. Establishment of permanent 
National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in lieu of ad hoc council and in- 
teragency committee—Section 9 of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 now provides 
for an Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education, including ex officio representa- 
tives of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and other persons 
appointed by the Commissioner, which ad- 
vise the Commissioner on the preparation 
of regulations and other matters of admin- 
istrative policy. Section 12 of the act pro- 
vides for an ad hoc Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, appointed by the Sec- 
retary every 5 years to review the admin- 
istration of federally assisted vocational 
education programs, make recommendations 
regarding such administration or changes in 
legislation, and submit a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the President 
and Congress. Effective on enactment, this 
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section would abolish both the advisory 
committee and advisory council by repeal- 
ing section 12 and amending section 9 so as 
to provide for a single National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education which will 
generally perform both the function of the 
interagency advisory committee and the ad 
hoc advisory council on a continuing basis. 

Subsection (a) of the new section 9 would 
provide that the council shall consist of 15 
members, appointed by the Secretary, serving 
for 3-year staggered terms and shall include 
persons familiar with the vocational educa- 
tion needs and problems of management and 
labor and persons familiar with manpower 
problems and manpower program adminis- 
tration, persons knowledgeable about the 
administration of State and local vocational 
education programs, other persons with spe- 
cial knowledge, experience, or qualifications 
with respect to vocational education, and 
persons representative of the general public. 
It also provides that the Council shall meet 
no less than four times a year at the call of 
the Chairman. 

Subsection (b) of the new section 9 would 
provide that the Council shall advise the 
Commissioner on the preparation of regula- 
tions and on policy matters relating to ap- 
proval of State plans under section 5 and 
programs and projects under section 4(c) of 
part A, and under part B. Subsection (c) 
would provide that the Council shall review 
the administration and operation of pro- 
grams under the act and make annual re- 
ports to the Secretary of its findings and 
recommendations on such administration 
and operations (including recommendations 
on legislative changes). Subsection (d) con- 
tains the usual authority for compensation 
of Council members (at a maximum rate 
equivalent to the GS-18 rate) while on the 
business of the Council plus per diem in 
lieu of subsistence and travel expenses while 
away from home. Subsection (e) would au- 
thorize the Council to engage any needed 
technical assistance without regard to the 
civil service laws, and would direct the Sec- 
retary to make available to the Council such 
secretarial, clerical, or other assistance as it 
might require. 

Section 219. New part C—-General.—Sub- 
section (a) includes in the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 a new “Part C—General” 
to follow part B, redesignate sections 8, 9, 16, 
and 17 as sections 121, 122, 126, and 127 of 
the new part C, and inserts in part C three 
new sections—sections 123, 124 and 125. A 
section-by-section analysis of each of the 
new sections follows: 

Section 123. Federal administration.—This 
section is patterned after section 803 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (Public Law 90-15, 20 U.S.C, 883), Sub- 
section (a) would authorize the Commis- 
sioner to delegate any of his functions (ex- 
cept the making of regulations) under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 to any sub- 
ordinate in the Office of Education. Subsec- 
tion (b) would authorize the Commissioner 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
Federal or public nonprofit agency or institu- 
tion pursuant to an agreement, and to pay for 
such services in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement as agreed upon, Subsection (c) 
would direct the Commissioner to consult 
with the Department of Labor and other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies administering 
programs which may be coordinated with 
those carried out under the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, and to the extent practi- 
cable to coordinate such programs on the 
Federal level with those of other Federal de- 
partments and agencies and to require State 
and local authorities to coordinate their pro- 
grams with programs and projects of other 
public or private programs with the same 
or similar purposes. 

Section 124. Collection and dissemination 
of information.—This section is patterned 
after section 806 of the Elementary and Sec- 
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ondary Education Act of 1963 (Public Law 
89-15, 20 U.S.C, 886). Subsection (a) provides 
that the Commissioner (1) shall collect data 
on programs qualifying for assistance under 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, (2) 
shall prepare and disseminate to State 
boards, local educational agencies, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions such 
materials as are generally useful for carrying 
out the purposes of the act, (3) may provide 
advice, counsel, technical assistance, and 
demonstrations to State boards, local edu- 
cational agencies, and institutions of higher 
education initiating or expanding programs 
under the act, and shall inform such agencies 
and institutions that such assistance is avail- 
able, (4) shall prepare and disseminate to 
State boards, local educational agencies, and 
other agencies and institutions an anuual 
report on the use and adaptation of programs 
under the act, and (5) may enter into con- 
tracts with public or private persons, agen- 
cies, organizations, or groups to carry out 
the purposes of this section. Subsection (b) 
would authorize such appropriations as may 
be necessary to carry out this section. 

Section 125. Limitation on payments under 
this title——-This section states that nothing 
in the Vocational Education Act of 1963 shall 
be construed to authorize any payment for 
religious worship or instruction, or for the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
any facility to be used for such purposes. 

Subsection (b) of section 219 of the bill 
provides that the amendments made by this 
section to the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 shall take effect on their enactment, 
except for the addition of section 124 (the 
section on collection and dissemination of 
information) which shall become effective 
with respect to appropriations beginning 
with fiscal year 1969. 

Section 220. Adequate leadtime and plan- 
ning and evaluation.—Subsection (a) of this 
section amends section 401 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Amendments of 1967 
(Public Law 90-247, 81 Stat. 814) so as to 
make applicable to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 the provisions of title IV of 
those amendments. This has the effect of (1) 
authorizing the appropriation for each fiscal 
year for which appropriations are authorized 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
of such sums as may be necessary for plan- 
ning and evaluation of programs and proj- 
ects authorized under the act; (2) authoriz- 
ing the inclusion of appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 in the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which they are available for obligation; (3) 
requiring the Secretary to transmit to the 
committees having legislative jurisdiction 
and the appropriations committees of each 
House of the Congress not later than March 
31 of each year a report evaluating programs 
and projects assisted under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, which shall include 
his recommendations relating thereto (in- 
cluding legislative recommendations); and 
(4) making appropriations under the Voca- 
tional Education Act for any fiscal year 
available on an academic or school year basis 
differing from a fiscal year in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary. 

Subsection (b) of this section provides 
that this amendment shall be effective with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1968, except that the 
provision requiring transmittal of evaluation 
reports to the congressional committees shall 
not be effective with respect to the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 until July 1, 
1969. 

TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Section 301. This section, which is to be- 
come effective with respect to appropriations 
for fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1969, 
(a) would enlarge the definition of “adult” 
in section 303(a) of the Adult Education Act 
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of 1966 (title III of Public Law 89-750, 20 
U.S.C. 1203 (a)) so as to include all indi- 
viduals who have attained the age of 16 
(rather than 18), and (b) would amend sec- 
tion 304(a) of the act so as to increase the 
portion of each fiscal year’s appropriation 
which may be reserved for special project 
and teacher-training grants under section 
309 from a 10- to 20-percent range to a 20- 
to 40-percent range. 


The Cordon print relating to Senate 
bill 3099 is as follows: 
CHANGES IN EXISTING Law 


(Changes in existing law made by S. 3099 
are shown as follows: Existing law proposed 
to be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, 
new matter is printed in italic, existing law 
in which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman.) 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 
(Part A of Public Law 88-210) 
TITLE I—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Part A—{VocaTIONAL EDUCATION] Grants for 
Comprehensive Programs 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. It is the purpose of this part to 
authorize Federal grants to States to assist 
them to maintain, extend, and improve exist- 
ing programs of vocational education, to de- 
velop new programs of vocational education, 
and to provide part-time employment for 
youths who need the earnings from such em- 
ployment to continue their vocational train- 
ing on a full-time basis, so that persons of 
all ages in all communities of the State— 
those in high school, those who have com- 
pleted or discontinued their formal educa- 
tion and are preparing to enter the labor 
market, those who have already entered the 
labor market but need to upgrade their 
skills or learn new ones, and those with spe- 
cial educational handicaps—will have ready 
access to vocational training or retraining 
which is of high quality, which is realistic 
in the light of actual or anticipated oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment, and which 
is suited to their needs, interests, and abil- 
ity to benefit from such training. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated [for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, $60,000,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, $118,500,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, $177,500,000, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
each fiscal year thereafter, $225,000,000,] for 
each fiscal year such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of making grants to 
States as provided in this part? 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 3. (a) Ninety per centum of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 2 shall be 
allotted among the States on the basis of the 
number of persons in the various age groups 
needing vocational education and the per 
capita income in the respective States as 
follows: The Commissioner shall allot to each 
State for each fiscal year— 

(1) An amount which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged fifteen to nineteen, inclusive, in the 
State in the preceding fiscal year and the 
State’s allotment ratio bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products for all the States; 
plus 

(2) An amount which bears the same ratio 
to 20 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 


Pts. B and O of Public Law 88-210, al- 
though renumbered by the bill, are unrelated 
to the subject matter of the bill and are not 
set forth in this comparative print. 
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tion aged twenty to twenty-four, inclusive, in 
the State in the preceding fiscal year and the 
States allotment ratio bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products for all the States; 
plus 

(3) An amount which bears the same ratio 
to 15 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the product of the popula- 
tion aged twenty-five to sixty-five, inclusive, 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year and 
the State’s allotment ratio bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States; plus 

(4) An amount which bears the same ratio 
to 5 per centum of the sums so appropriated 
for such year, as the sum of the amounts al- 
lotted to the State under paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) for such year bears to the sum 
of the amounts alloted to all the States un- 
der paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) for such 
year. 

(b) The amount of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year which 
is less than $10,000 shall be increased to that 
amount, the total of the increases thereby 
required being derived by proportionately re- 
ducing the allotments to each of the remain- 
ing States under such subsection, but with 
such adjustments as may be necessary to 
prevent the allotment of any such remaining 
States from being thereby reduced to less 
than that amount. 

(c) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State’s plan approved under section 
5 shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Commissioner may fix, [to other States 
in proportion to the original allotments to 
such States under such subsection for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates such State needs and will 
be able to use under the approved plan of 
such State for such year and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly realloted among 
the States not suffering such a reduction. 
and on the basis of such factors as he deter- 
mines to be equitable and reasonable, to 
other States which, as determined by the 
Commissioner, are able to use without delay 
any amounts so reallotted for the uses set 
forth in section 4(a). Any amount reallotted 
to a State under this subsection during such 
year shall be deemed part of its allotment 
under subsection (a) for such year.* 

(d)(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
per capita income for the State by the per 
capita income for all the States (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, [and 
the Virgin Islands] the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacifie Islands), 
except that (i) the allotment ratio shall in 
no case be less than .40 or more than .60, 
and (ii) the allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, [and the Virgin Is- 
lands] the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands shall be .60. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and September 30 of 
the preceding fiscal year, except that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, such allot- 
ment ratios shall be promulgated as soon as 
possible after the enactment of this part. 
Allotment ratios shall be computed on the 
basis of the average of the per capita in- 
comes for a State and for all the States (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, [and the Virgin Islands] the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands) for the three most recent con- 
secutive fiscal years for which satisfactory 
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data is available from the Department of 
Commerce. 

(3) The term “per capita income” for a 
State or for all the States (exclusive of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, [and 
the Virgin Islands] the Virgin Islands and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands) 
for any fiscal year, means the total personal 
income for such State, and for all such States, 
respectively, in the calendar year ending in 
such fiscal year, divided by the population of 
such State, and of all such States, respec- 
tively, in such fiscal year. 

(4) The total population and the popula- 
tion of particular age groups of a State or of 
all the States shall be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the latest avail- 
able estimates furnished by the Department 
of Commerce.* 


USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
subsection (b), [a State’s allotment under 
section 3 may be used, in accordance with 
its approved State plan] allotments to States 
under section 3 may be used, in accordance 
with approved State plans, for paying 100 per 
centum of the erpenditures of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, and not to ezt- 
ceed 50 per centum of the expenditures of 
other States, for any or all of the following 


urposes: 

(1) Vocational education for persons at- 
tending high school; 

(2) Vocational education for persons who 
have completed or left high school and who 
are available for full-time study in prepara- 
tion for entering the labor market; 

(3) Vocational education for persons 
(other than persons who are receiving train- 
ing allowances under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 (Public Law 
87-415), the Area Redevelopment Act (Pub- 
lic Law 87-27), or the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 (Public Law 87-794) ) who have already 
entered the labor market and who need 
training or retraining to achieve stability or 
advancement in employment; 

(4) Vocational education for persons who 
have academic, socioeconomic, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from succeed- 
ing in the regular vocational education pro- 


gram; 

(5) Construction of [area] vocational edu- 
cation school facilities; 

(6) Ancillary services and activities to as- 
sure quality in all vocational education pro- 
grams, such as teacher training and supervi- 
sion, program evaluation, special demonstra- 
tion and experimental programs, develop- 
ment of instructional materials, and State 
administration and leadership, including 
periodic evaluation of State and local voca- 
tional education programs and services in 
light of information regarding current and 
projected manpower needs and job oppor- 
tunities." 

E(b) At least 3314 per centum of each 
State’s allotment for any fiscal year ending 
prior to July 1, 1968, and at least 25 per cen- 
tum of each State’s allotments for any sub- 
sequent fiscal year shall be used only for 
the purposes set forth in paragraph (2) or 
(5), or both, of subsection (a), and at least 
3 per centum of each State’s allotment shall 
be used only for the purposes set forth in 
paragraph (6) of subsection (a), except that 
the Commissioner may, upon request of a 
State, permit such State to use a smaller 
percentage of its allotment for any year for 
the purposes specified above if he determines 
that such smaller percentage will adequate- 
ly meet such purposes in such State. 

(b) At least 25 per centum of that portion 
of each State’s allotment for any fiscal year 


4 Amendment to be effective on July 1, 1969. 

5 Amendment to be effective on July 1, 1969. 
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beginning after June 30, 1969, which is in 
excess of its base allotment shall be used 
only for the purpose set forth in paragraph 
(4) of subsection (a), As used in this sub- 
section, the term “base allotment” means the 
sum of the allotments to a State for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under (1) 
section 3 of this Act, (2) the Smith-Hughes 
Act (that is, the Act approved February 23, 
1917 (39 Stat. 929; 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16-28) ), 
(3) the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
and (4) any of the supplementary vocation- 
al education, Acts (including, in the case of 
American Samoa, section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 25, 1962, 48 U.S.C. 1667) 7 

(c) Ten per centum of the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to section 2 for each fiscal 
year shall be used by the Commissioner to 
make grants to colleges and universities, and 
other public or nonprofit private agencies 
and institutions, to State boards, and with 
the approval of the appropriate State board, 
to local educational agencies, to pay part of 
the cost of, or to make contracts with pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, or institutions 
for, (1) research and training programs. 
[and of] (2) experimental, developmental, 
or pilot programs developed by such institu- 
tions, boards, or agencies, and designed to 
meet the special vocational education needs 
of youths, particularly youths in economi- 
cally depressed communities who have aca- 
demic, socio-economic, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in the 
regular vocational education programs, or 
(3) jor the dissemination of information 
derived from the foregoing programs or from 
research-and demonstrations in the field of 
vocational education. 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) A State which desires to re- 
ceive its allotments of Federal funds under 
section 3 for any fiscal year shall— 

(A) establish a State advisory council 
(hereinafter referred to as “State advisory 
council’) which meets the requirements set 
forth in paragraph (2); and 

(B) submit through its State board to the 
Commissioner a State plan for each fiscal 
year which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (b). 

(2) The State advisory council, established 
pursuant to paragraph (1), shall— 

(A) include as members (i) persons famil- 
iar with the vocational education needs and 
problems of management and labor, and per- 
sons familiar with manpower problems, in the 
State, (it) persons representative of junior 
colleges, technical institutes or other insti- 
tutions of higher education which provide 
programs of technical or vocational training 
meeting the definition of vocational educa- 
tion in section 121(1) of this Title, (iii) per- 
sons familiar with the administration of 
State and local vocational education pro- 
grams, (iv) other persons with special knowl- 
edge, experience, or qualifications with re- 
spect to vocational education, (v) persons 
representing manpower agencies in the State, 
including persons from the Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System of the State, 
and (vi) persons representative of the gen- 
eral public; 

(B) advise the State board on the develop- 
ment, and policy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration, of the State plan, including the 
preparation of long-range and annual pro- 
gram plans pursuant to paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of subsection (b), and the allocation of 
Federal funds among the various uses set 
forth in section 4(a) of this part and to local 
education agencies pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of subsection (b); 

(C) evaluate vocational education pro- 
grams, services, and activities assisted under 
this part; and 
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(D) prepare and submit through the State 
board to the Commissioner and to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion established by section 122 of this title 
an annual evaluation report, accompanied 
by such additional comments of the State 
board as the State board deems appropriate, 
which (i) evaluates the effectiveness of voca- 
tional education programs, services, and ac- 
tivities carried out in the year under review 
in meeting the program objectives set forth 
in the long-range program plan provided for 
in paragraph (2) of subsection (b) and the 
annual program plan provided for in para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b), and (ii) recom- 
mends such changes in such programs, serv- 
ices, and activities as may be warranted by 
the evaluations.’ 

C(a) A State which desires to receive its 
allotments of Federal funds under this part 
shall submit through its State board to the 
Commissioner a State plan, in such detail as 
the Commissioner deems necessary, which— 

[(1) designates the State board as the sole 
agency for administration of the State plan, 
or for supervision of the administration 
thereof by local educational agencies; and, if 
such State board does not include as mem- 
bers persons familiar with the vocational 
education needs of management and labor in 
the State, and a person or persons represent- 
ative of junior colleges, technical institutes, 
or other institutions of higher education 
which provide programs of technical or voca- 
tional training meeting the definition of 
vocational education in section 8(1) of this 
Act, provides for the designation or creation 
of a State advisory council which shall in- 
clude such persons, to consult with the 
State board in carrying out the State plan: 

(b) A State plan submitted under this 
part for any fiscal year shall be in such detail 
as the Commissioner deems necessary and 
shall— 

(1) designate the State board as the sole 
agency for administration of the State plan, 
or for supervision of the administration 
thereof by local educational agencies; and 
provide that the State board shall consult 
with the State advisory council to the extent 
required in paragraph (2) of subsection (a) ; 

(2) set forth a long-range program plan 
for vocational education, or a supplement to 
or revision of such a program plan previously 
submitted as part of an approved State plan, 
which (A) has been prepared by the State 
board in consultation with the State ad- 
visory council, (B) extends over such period 
of time (but not more than five years), be- 
ginning with the fiscal year for which the 
State plan is submitted, as the Commissioner 
deems necessary and appropriate for the pur- 
poses of this part, (C) describes the present 
and projected vocational education needs of 
the State in terms of the purposes of this 
part set forth in section 1, and (D) sets 
forth a program of vocational education ob- 
jectives which affords satisfactory assurance 
of substantial progress toward meeting the 
vocational education needs of the State; 

(3) set forth an annual program plan, 
which (A) has been prepared by the State 
board in consultation with the State ad- 
visory council, (B) describes the content of, 
and allocations of funds to, programs, serv- 
ices, and activities to be carried out under 
the State plan during the following year 
(whether or not supported with Federal 
funds under this part); (C) indicates how, 
and to what extent, such programs, services, 
and activities will carry out the program ob- 
jectives jor the year covered by the annual 
plan set forth in the long-range program 
plan provided for in paragraph (2); (D) in- 
dicates how, and to what extent, allocations 
of Federal funds allotted to a State will take 
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into consideration the criteria set forth in 
the State plan pursuant to paragraph (4); 
and (E) indicates the extent to which con- 
sideration was given to the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the State advisory council 
in its most recent evaluation report sub- 
mitted pursuant to paragraph (2) (O) of sub- 
section (a); 

CL(2) U sets forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed by the State in allocating each 
such allotment among the various uses set 
forth in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) of section 4(a), and in allocating 
Federal funds to local educational agencies 
in the State, which policies and procedures 
insure that due consideration will be given 
to the results of periodic evaluations of 
State and local vocational education pro- 
grams and services in light of information 
regarding current and projected manpower 
needs and job opportunities, and to the 
Telative vocational education needs of all 
groups in all communities in the State, and 
that Federal funds made available under this 
part will be so used as to supplement, and, 
to the extent practical, increase the amounts 
of State or local funds that would in the 
absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for the uses set forth in section 
4(a) so that all persons in all communities 
of the State will as soon as possible have 
ready access to vocational training suited to 
their needs, interests, and ability to benefit 
therefrom, and in no case supplant such 
State or local funds;] 

(4) set forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed by the State in allocating its 
allotment under section 3 among the various 
uses set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
(4), (5), and (6) of section 4(a), and in al- 
locating Federal funds to local educational 
agencies in the State, which policies and pro- 
cedures insure that— 

(A) due consideration will be given to the 
results of periodic evaluations of State and 
local vocational education programs, serv- 
ices, and activities in light of information 
regarding current and projected manpower 
needs and job opportunities, particularly 
new and emerging needs and opportunities 
on the local, State, and national levels. 

(B) due consideration will be given to the 
relative vocational education needs of all 
population groups in all geographic areas 
and communities in the State, particularly 
persons with academic, socioeconomic, or 
other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in regular vocational education 
programs; 

(C) due consideration will be given to the 
relative ability of particular local educa- 
tional agencies within the State, particu- 
larly those in economically depressed areas 
or with high rates of unemployment, to pro- 
vide the financial and other resources nec- 
essary to meet the vocational education 
needs in the areas or communities served 
by such agencies; 

(D) Federal funds made available under 
this part will not be allocated to local edu- 
cational agencies in a manner, such as the 
matching of local expenditures at a percent- 
age ratio uniform throughout the State, 
which fails to take into consideration the 
criteria set forth in paragraphs (A), (B), and 
(C) of this paragraph; and 

(E) applications from local educational 
agencies for funds made available under this 
part will include a comprehensive plan, re- 
lated to the local Cooperative Area Manpower 
Plan (if any), for meeting the vocational 
education needs in the area or community 
served by such agency; and indicate how, and 
to what extent, the vocational education 
programs, services, and activities proposed in 
the application will meet those needs: 

L(3)1 (5) providefsJ] minimum qualifica- 
tions for teachers, teacher-trainers, supervi- 
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sors, directors, and others having responsi- 
bilities under the State plan; 

L(4)1 (6) provide[s] for entering into co- 
operative arrangements with the system of 
public employment offices in the State, ap- 
proved by the State board and by the State 
head of such system, looking toward such 
Offices making available to the State board 
and local educational agencies occupational 
information regarding reasonable prospects 
of employment in the community and else- 
where, and toward consideration of such in- 
formation by such board and agencies in 
providing vocational guidance and counseling 
to students and prospective students and in 
determining the occupations for which per- 
sons are to be trained; and looking toward 
guidance and counseling personnel of the 
State board and local educational agencies 
making available to public employment of- 
fices information regarding the occupational 
qualifications of persons leaving or complet- 
ing vocational education courses or schools, 
and toward consideration of such informa- 
tion by such offices in the occupational guid- 
ance and placement of such persons; 

(7) provide that, in the development and 
conduct of vocational education programs, 
services, and activities under this part, there 
will be, in addition to the cooperative ar- 
rangements provided for in paragraph (6), 
appropriate and effective cooperative arrange- 
ments with other agencies, organizations, and 
institutions concerned with manpower needs 
and job opportunities, such as business and 
labor organizations, institutions of higher 
education, and community action organiza- 
tions; 

(8) provide that effective use will be made 
of the results and experience of programs 
and projects assisted under part B, and re- 
search, training, and experimental, develop- 
mental, and pilot programs assisted under 
section 4(c) of this part; 

(9) provide assurances that the State plan 
has been submitted by the State board only 
after affording to all local educational agen- 
cies in the State reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a public hearing thereon, and that 
copies of the State plan and all statements 
of general policies, rules, regulations, and 
procedures issued by the State board in its 
administration of such plan will be made rea- 
sonably available to the public; 

(10) provide assurance that Federal funds 
made available under this part will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the amount of State and 
local funds that would in the absence of such 
Federal junds be made available for the uses 
set forth in section 4(a), and in no case sup- 
plant such State and local funds; 

£(5)] (11) set{s] forth such fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to 
the State (including such funds paid by the 
State to local educational agencies) under 
this part; 

L(6) 1 (12) providefs] assurance that the 
requirements of section 7 will be complied 
with on all construction projects in the 
State assisted under this part; and 

£(7)3 (13) provide[s] for [making such 
reports] submitting to the Commissioner an 
annual evaluation report which meets the 
requirements of paragraph (2)(D) of sub- 
section (a), and such other reports in such 
form and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this part, and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Commissioner may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 

Leb) (c) The Commissioner shall approve 
a State plan which fulfills the conditions 
specified in subsection [(a)] (b), and shall 


12 Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
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not finally disapprove a State plan except 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing to the State board designated pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of such subsection. 

Lee) (d) Whenever the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State board administering a 
State plan approved under subsection [(b)] 
(c), finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the pro- 
visions of subsection L(a) 1 (b), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
board that no further payments will be made 
to the State under this part (or, in his dis- 
cretion, further payments to the State will 
be limited to programs under or portions of 
the State plan not affected by such failure) 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any failure to comply. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Commissioner shall make no 
further payments to such State under this 
part (or shall limit payments to programs 
under or portions of the State plan not af- 
fected by such failure). 

L(d) 1 (e) A State board which is dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under subsection [(b)] (c) or L(e) I (d) may 
appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which the State is located, 
by filing a petition with such court within 
sixty days after such final action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commis- 
sioner, or any Officer designated by him for 
that purpose. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion, the court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part, temporarily 
or permanently, but until the filing of the 
record the Commissioner may modify or set 
aside his action. The findings of the Commis- 
sioner as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Commissioner to take 
further evidence, and the Commissioner may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if 
supported by substantial evidence. The judg- 
ment of the court affirming or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any action of the Com- 
missioner shall be final, subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. The commencement of proceedings un- 
der this subsection shall not, unless 80 
specifically ordered by the court, operate as 
a stay of the Commissioner's action.” 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec, 6. L(a) Any amount paid to a State 
from its allotment under section 3 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, shall be 
paid on condition that there shall be ex- 
pended for such year, in accordance with 
the State plan approved under section 5 or 
the State plan approved under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 and supplemen- 
tary vocational education Acts, or both, an 
amount in State or local funds, or both, 
which at least equals the amount expended 
for vocational education during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, under the State 
plan approved under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 and supplementary voca- 
tional education Acts. 


13 Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
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[(b) Subject to the limitations in section 
4(b), the portion of a State’s allotment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
each succeeding year, allocated under the ap- 
proved State plan for each of the purposes 
set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and 
(6) of section 4(a) shall be available for 
paying one-half of the State’s expenditures 
under such plan for such year for each such 
purpose. 

E(c) The portion of a State's allotment 
any fiscal year allocated under the approved 
State plan for the purpose set forth in para- 
graph (5) of section 4(a) shall be available 
for paying not to exceed one-half of the cost 
of construction of each area vocational ed- 
ucation school facility project.J 

[d] Payments of Federal funds allotted 
to a State under section 3 to States which 
have State plans approved under section 5 
(as adjusted on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made) shall be 
made by the Commissioner in advance on 
the basis of such estimates, in such install- 
ments, and at such times, as may be rea- 
sonably required for expenditures by the 
States of the funds so allotted." 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 7. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
part shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a—5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 
1332-15) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c) .% 


[AMENDMENTS TO GEORGE-BARDEN AND SMITH- 
HUGHES VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACTS 


LSec. 10. Notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary in title, II, or II of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15i-15m, 
150-15q, 15aa—15jj, 1 5aaa-15ggg) . or in the 
Smith-Hughes Act (that is, the Act approved 
February 23, 1917, as amended (39 Stat. 929, 
ch. 114; 20 U.S.C. 11-15. 16-28) ), or in sup- 
plementary vocational education Acts— 

{(a) any portion of any amount allotted 
(or apportioned) to any State for any pur- 
pose under such titles, Act, or Acts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, or for any 
fiscal year thereafter, may be transferred to 
and combined with one or more of the other 
allotments (or apportionments) of such 
State for such fiscal year under such titles, 
Act, or Acts, or under section 3 of this part 
and used for the purposes for which, and sub- 
ject to the conditions under which, such 
other allotment (or apportionment) may be 
used, if the State board requests, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Commissioner, 
that such portion be transferred and shows 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
transfer of such portion in the manner re- 
ee will promote the purpose of this 

E(b) any amounts allotted (or appor- 
tioned) under such titles, Act, or Acts for 
agriculture may be used for vocational edu- 
cation in any occupation involving knowl- 
edge and skills in agricultural subjects, 
whether or not such occupation involves 
work of the farm or of the farm home, and 
such education may be provided without di- 
rected or supervised practice on a farm; 

L(e) (1) any amounts allotted (or oppor- 


„„ to be effective on July 1. 
1969. 
1 Sec. 8. Definitions, as originally enacted 
is amended and renumbered Part C, Sec. 121. 
Sec. 9. Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education, as originally enacted is amended 
and renumbered Part C, Sec. 122. 
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tioned) under such titles, Act, or Acts for 
home economics may be used for vocational 
education to fit individuals for gainful em- 
ployment in any occupation involving knowl- 
edge and skills in home economics subjects; 

L(2) at least 10 per centum of any amount 
so allotted (or apportioned) to a State for 
each fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1965, 
may be used only for vocational education to 
fit persons for gainful employment in oc- 
cupations involving knowledge and skills in 
home economics subjects, or transferred to 
another allotment under subsection (a), or 
both. 

E(d) any amounts allotted (or appor- 
tioned) under such titles, Act, or Acts for dis- 
tributive occupations may be used for voca- 
tional education for any person over four- 
teen years of age who has entered upon or is 
preparing to enter upon such an occupation, 
and such education need not be provided in 
part-time or evening schools; 

C(e) any amounts allotted (or appor- 
tioned) under such titles, Act, or Acts for 
trade and industrial occupations may be used 
for preemployment schools and classes orga- 
nized to fit for gainful employment in such 
occupations persons over fourteen years of 
age who are in school, and operated for less 
than nine months per year and less than 
thirty hours per week and without the re- 
quirement that a minimum of 50 per centum 
of the time be given to practical work on a 
useful or productive basis, if such preem- 
ployment schools and classes are for single- 
skilled or semiskilled occupations which do 
not require training or work of such duration 
or nature; and less than one-third of any 
amounts so allotted (or apportioned) need 
be applied to part-time schools or classes for 
workers who have entered upon employ- 
ment.1% 


[EXTENSION OF PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING AND 
AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


(Sec. 11. (a) (1) Section 201 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15aa) 
is amended by striking out “of the next eight 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“succeeding fiscal year”. 

L(2) Subsection (c) of section 202 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “of the next 
seven fiscal years” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “su: fiscal year”. 

E(b) Section 301 of such Act (20 U.S. O. 
15aaa) is amended by striking out “of the 
five succeeding fiscal years” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “succeeding fiscal year“. J" 


Homemaking education 


Sec. 10, (a)(1) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, such sums, not exceeding 
$15,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be 
necessary for the purpose of this section. 
From the sums appropriated pursuant to this 
paragraph for each fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner shali allot to each State an amount 
which shall be computed in the same manner 
as allotments to States under section 3 of 
this part. 

(2) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under paragraph (1) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for such fiscal year for carrying 
out the State’s plan a under sub- 
section (b) shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
year as the Commissioner may fiz, and on the 
basis of such factors as he determines to be 
equitable and reasonable, to other States 
which, as determined by the Commissioner, 
are able to use without delay any amounts so 
reallotted for the purposes set forth in para- 
graph (2) of subsection (b). Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this paragraph 


16 Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
1969. 
11 Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
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during such year shali be deemed part of its 
allotment for such year. 

(b) To be eligible to participate in this 
section a State must have in effect a plan 
approved under section 5 and must submit 
through its State board to the Commissioner 
a supplement to such plan (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as a “supplementary plan“), in such 
detail as the Commissioner determines neces- 
sary, which— 

(1) designates the State board as the sole 
agency for administration of the supple- 
mentary plan, or for supervision of the ad- 
ministration thereof by local educational 
agencies; 

(2) sets forth a program under which Fed- 
eral funds paid to a State from its allotment 
under section (a) will be expended solely for 
(A) educational programs designed to fit for 
homemaking persons who have entered, or 
are preparing to enter, the work of the home, 
and (B) ancillary services and activities to 
assure quality in all homemaking education 
programs, such as teacher training and super- 
vision, program evaluation, special demon- 
stration and experimental programs, develop- 
ment of instructional programs, and State 
administration and leadership; 

(3) sets forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary to 
assure proper disbursement of, and account- 
ing for Federal funds paid to the State (in- 
cluding such funds paid by the State to local 
educational agencies) under this section; and 

(4) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this section, 
and for keeping such records and for afford- 
ing such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

(c) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 5 (pertaining to the approval of State 
plans, the withholding of Federal payments 
in case of nonconformity after approval, and 
judicial review of the Commissioner’s final 
actions in disapproving a State plan or with- 
holding payments) shall be applicable to the 
Commissioner’s actions with respect to sup- 
plementary plans under this section. 

(d) From a State’s allotment under this 
section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and for each fiscal year thereafter, the 
Commissioner shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of the 
amount expended for the purposes set forth 
in paragraph (2) of subsection (b). No State 
shall receive payments under this section 
jor any fiscal year in excess of its allotment 
under subsection (a) for such fiscal year. 

(e) Such payments (adjusted on account 
of overpayments or underpayments previously 
made) shall be made by the Commissioner 
in advance on the basis of such estimates, 
in such installments, and at such times, as 
may be reasonably required for expenditures 
by the States of the junds allotted under sub- 
section (a) 

[PERIODIC REVIEW OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND LAWS 


(Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary shall, during 
1966, appoint an Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education for the purpose of review- 
ing the administration of the vocational ed- 
ucation programs for which funds are appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act and other voca- 
tional education Acts and making recom- 
mendations for improvement of such admin- 
istration, and reviewing the status of and 
making recommendations with respect to 
such vocational education programs and the 
Acts under which funds are so appropriated. 

Leb) The Council shall be appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil 
service laws and shall consist of twelve per- 
sons who shall, to the extent possible, include 
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persons familiar with the vocational educa- 
tion needs of management and labor (in 
equal numbers), persons familiar with the 
administration of State and local vocational 
education programs, other persons with spe- 
cial knowledge, experience, or qualification 
with respect to vocational education, and 
persons representative of the general public. 

{(c) The Council is authorized to engage 
such technical assistance as may be re- 
quired to carry out its functions, and the 
Secretary shall, in addition, make available 
to the Council such secretarial, clerical, and 
other assistance and such pertinent data pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as it may require to carry 
out such functions. 

{(d) The Council shall make a report of 

its findings and recommendations (includ- 
ing recommendations for changes in the pro- 
visions of this part and other vocational 
education Acts) to the Secretary, such re- 
port to be submitted not later than January 
1, 1968, after which date such Council shall 
cease to exist. The Secretary shall transmit 
such report to the President and the Con- 
gress. 
[E(e) The Secretary shall also from time to 
time thereafter (but at intervals of not more 
than five years) appoint an Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, with the same 
functions and constituted in the same man- 
ner as prescribed for the Advisory Council in 
the preceding subsections of this section. 
Each Council so appointed shall report its 
findings and recommendations, as prescribed 
in subsection (d), not later than July 1 of 
the second year after the year in which it is 
appointed, after which date such Council 
shall cease to exist. 

E(f) Members of the Council who are 
not regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $75 per day, including travel time; 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5. U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently] 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION STUDENTS ° 


Sec. 13. (a)(1) From the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 15 and determined 
to be for the purposes of this section for 
each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall al- 
lot to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the sums so determined for 
such year as the population aged fifteen to 
twenty, inclusive, of the State, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year bears to the population 
aged fifteen to twenty, inclusive, of all the 
States in such preceding year. 

(2) The amount of any State's allotment 
under paragraph (1) for any fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for such fiscal year for carrying out 
the State’s plan approved under subsection 
(b) shall be available for reallotment from 
time to time, on such dates during such year 
as the Commissioner may fix, to other States 
in proportion to the original allotments to 
such States under paragraph (1) for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates such State needs and 
will be able to use for such year and the 
total of such reductions shall be similarly 
reallotted among the States not suffering 
such a reduction. Any amount reallotted to 
a State under this paragraph during such 
year shall be deemed part of its allotment for 
such year. 

(b) To be eligible to participate in this 
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section, a State must have in effect a plan 
approved under section 5 and must submit 
through its State board to the Commissioner 
@ supplement to such plan (hereinafter 
referred to as a “supplementary plan”), in 
such detail as the Commissioner determines 
necessary, which— 

(1) designates the State board as the sole 
agency for administration of the supple- 
mentary plan, or for supervision of the ad- 
ministration thereof by local educational 
agencies; 

(2) sets forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed by the State in approving 
work-study programs, under which policies 
and procedures funds paid to the State from 
its allotment under subsection (a) will be 
expended solely for the payment of com- 
pensation of students employed pursuant to 
work-study programs which meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (c), except that not 
to exceed 1 per centum of any such allot- 
ment, or $10,000, whichever is the greater, 
may be used to pay the cost of developing 
the State’s supplementary plan and the cost 
of administering such supplementary plan 
after its approval under this section; 

(3) sets forth principles for determining 
the priority to be accorded applications from 
local educational agencies for work-study 
programs, which principles shall give pref- 
erence to applications submitted by local 
educational agencies se communities 
having substantial numbers of youths who 
have dropped out of school or who are un- 
employed, and provides for undertaking such 
programs, insofar as financial resources avail- 
able therefor make possible, in the order 
determined by the application of such 
principles; 

(4) sets forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursements of, and ac- 
counting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State (including such funds paid by the 
State to local educational agencies) under 
this section; 

(5) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably re- 
quire to carry out his functions under this 
section, and for keeping such records and 
for affording such access thereto as the 
Commissioner may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such 
reports. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, a 
work-study program shall— 

(1) be administered by the local educa- 
tional agency and made reasonably avail- 
able (to the extent of available funds) to 
all youths in the area served by such agency 
who are able to meet the requirements of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) provide that employment under such 
work-study program shall be furnished only 
to a student who (A) has been accepted 
for enrollment as a full-time student in a 
vocational education program which meets 
the standards prescribed by the State board 
and the local educational agency for voca- 
tional education programs assisted under 
the preceding sections of this part, or in the 
case of a student already enrolled in such 
a program, is in good standing and in full- 
time attendance, (B) is in need of the earn- 
ings from such employment to commence 
or continue his vocational education pro- 
gram, and (C) is at least fifteen years of 
age and less than twenty-one years of age 
at the commencement of his employment, 
and is capable, in the opinion of the ap- 
propriate school authorities, of maintaining 
good standing in his vocational education 
program while employed under the work- 
study program; 

(3) provide that no student shall be em- 
ployed under such work-study program for 
more than fifteen hours in any week in 
which classes in which he is enrolled are in 
session, or for compensation which exceeds 
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$45 in any month or $350 in any academic 
year or its equivalent, unless the student is 
attending a school which is not within rea- 
sonable commuting distance from his home, 
in which case his compensation may not 
exceed $60 in any month or $500 in any aca- 
demic year or its equivalent; 

(4) provide that employment under such 
work-study program shall be for the local 
educational agency or for some other pub- 
lic agency or institution; 

(5) provide that, in each fiscal year dur- 
ing which such program remains in effect, 
such agency shall expend (from sources 
other than payments from Federal funds 
under this section) for the employment of 
its students (whether or not in employment 
eligible for assistance under this section) an 
amount that is not less than its average 
annual expenditure for work-study programs 
of a similar character during the three fiscal 
years preceding the fiscal year in which its 
work-study program under this section is 
approved. 

(d) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of sec- 
tion 5 (pertaining to the approval of State 
plans, the withholding of Federal payments 
in case of nonconformity after approval, 
and judicial review of the Commissioner's 
final actions in disapproving a State plan or 
withholding payments) shall be applicable 
to the Commissioner's actions with respect to 
supplementary plans under this section. 

(e) From a State's allotment under this 
section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, the Commissioner shall pay to such 
State an amount equal to the amount ex- 
pended for compensation of students em- 
ployed pursuant to work-study programs 
under the State’s supplementary plan ap- 
proved under this section, plus an amount, 
not to exceed 1 per centum of such allot- 
ment, or $10,000, whichever is the greater, 
expended for the development of the State’s 
supplementary plan and for the administra- 
tion of such plan after its approval by the 
Commissioner. From a State’s allotment un- 
der this section for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for the next succeeding 
fiscal year, such payment shall equal 75 per 
centum of the amount so expended. No State 
shall receive payments under this section for 
any fiscal year in excess of its allotment un- 
der subsection (a) for such fiscal year. 

(f) Such payments (adjusted on account 
of overpayments or underpayments pre- 
viously made) shall be made by the Com- 
missioner in advance on the basis of such 
estimates, in such installments, and at such 
times, as may be reasonably required for ex- 
penditures by the States of the funds allotted 
under subsection (a). 

(g) Students employed in work-study pro- 
grams under this section shall not by rea- 
son of such employment be deemed em- 
ployees of the United States, or their service 
Federal service, for any purpose. 


RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS ” 


Sec. 14. For the purpose of demonstrating 
the feasibility and desirability of residential 
vocational education schools for certain 
youths of high school age, the Commissioner 
is authorized to make grants out of sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 15 to State 
boards, to colleges and universities, and 
with the approval of the appropriate State 
board, to public educational agencies, or- 
ganizations, or institutions for the construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation of residential 
schools to provide vocational education (in- 
cluding room, board, and other necessities) 
for youths, at least fifteen years of age and 
less than twenty-one years of age at the 
time of enrollment, who need full-time 
study on a residential basis in order to 
benefit fully from such education. In mak- 
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ing such grants, the Commissioner shall 
give special consideration to the needs of 
large urban areas having substantial num- 
bers of youths who have dropped out of 
school or are unemployed and shall seek 
to attain, as nearly as practicable in the 
light of the purposes of this section, an 
equitable geographical distribution of such 
schools. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR SECTIONS 13 AND 14 * 

Sec. 15. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of sections 13 and 14, $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and the succeeding 
fiscal year. The Commissioner shall deter- 
mine the portion of such sums for each such 
year which is to be used for the purposes of 
each such section. 


Part B—Exemplary Programs and Projects 
Findings and Purpose 


Sec. 101. The Congress finds that it is 
necessary to reduce the continuing seriously 
high level of youth unemployment by de- 
veloping means for giving the same kind of 
attention as is now given to the college 
preparation needs of those young persons 
who go on to college, to the job preparation 
needs of the two out of three young persons 
who end their education at or before com- 
pletion of the secondary level, too many of 
whom face long and bitter months of job 
hunting or marginal work after leaving 
school. The purposes of this part, therefore, 
are to stimulate, through Federal financial 
support, new ways to create a bridge be- 
tween school and earning a living for young 
people who will not go on to college, who 
are still in school, who have left school 
either by graduation or by dropping out, 
or who are in post-secondary programs of 
vocational preparation, and to promote co- 
operation between public education and 
manpower agencies. 

Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 102. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and such sums as may be 
necessary for the four succeeding fiscal years, 
to be used by the Commissioner for making 
grants to or contracts with State boards or 
local educational agencies for the purpose of 
stimulating and assisting, through programs 
or projects referred to in sections 104 and 
105, the development, establishment, and op- 
eration of programs or projects designed to 
carry out the purposes of this part. The Com- 
missioner also may make grants to other pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agencies, organiza- 
tions, or institutions, or contracts, with pub- 
lic or private agencies, organizations, or insti- 
tutions, when such grants or contracts will 
make an especially significant contribution 
to attaining the objectives of this part. The 
amount appropriated under this section for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, shall be 
available for obligation for grants or con- 
tracts pursuant to applications approved 
during that year and the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

Limit on payments to any State; apportion- 
ments among States 

Sec. 103. (a) The total of the payments 
from the appropriation under this part for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, or for 
the succeeding fiscal year, made with respect 
to programs or projects in any State may not 
exceed an amount equal to 10 per centum of 
such appropriation for such fiscal year. In 
approving programs or projects under this 
part during such period, the Commissioner 
shall, insofar as practicable and consistent 
with the purposes of this part, give due 
weight to the objective of adequate partici- 


* Provision expires June 30, 1968. 
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pation by all appropriate regions in such pro- 
grams or projects. 

(b) (1) From the sums appropriated for any 
fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1970, pur- 
suant to section 102, the Commissioner shall 
reserve such amount, but not in excess of 2 
per centum thereof, as he may determine and 
shall apportion such amount among Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, according to their respective needs 
for assistance under this part. 

(2) From the remainder of such sums the 
Commissioner shall apportion $150,000 to 
each State, and he shall in addition apportion 
to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to any residue of such remainder 
as the population aged 15 to 19, both inclu- 
sive, in the State bears to the population of 
such ages in all the States. For the purposes 
of this paragraph, the term “State” does not 
include Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

(3) Any amount apportioned to a State 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section for any fiscal year which the Com- 
missioner determines will not be required for 
grants or contracts for programs or projects 
in that State during the period for which 
such apportionment is available shall be 
available for reapportionment by him from 
time to time to other States in accordance 
with their respective needs. 

(4) The population of particular age 
groups of a State or of all the States shail 
be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the latest available estimates fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce. 


Uses of Federal junds 


Sec. 104. (a) Grants or contracts pursuant 
to this part may be made by the Commis- 
sioner, upon terms and conditions con- 
sistent with the provisions of this part, to 
pay all or part of the cost of— 

(1) planning and developing exemplary 
programs or projects such as those described 
in paragraph (2), or 

(2) establishing, operating, or evaluating 
exemplary programs or projects designed to 
carry out the purposes set forth in section 
101, and to broaden occupational aspirations 
and opportunities for youths, with special 
emphasis given to youths who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps, which 
programs or projects may, among others, 
include— 

(A) those designed to familiarize post-ele- 
mentary school students with the broad 
range of occupations for which special skills 
are required and the requisites for careers in 
such occupations; 

(B) programs or projects for students pro- 
viding educational experiences through work 
during the school year or in the summer; 

(C) programs or projects for intensive oc- 
cupational guidance and counseling during 
the last years of school and for initial job 
placement; 

(D) programs or projects designed to 
broaden or improve vocational education 
curriculums; 

(E) exchanges of personnel between 
schools and other agencies, institutions, or 
organizations participating in activities to 
achieve the purposes of this part, including 
manpower agencies and industry; 

(F) programs or projects for young work- 
ers released from their jobs on a part-time 
basis for the purpose of increasing their edu- 
cational attainment. 

(b) (1) A grant under this title to a State 
board or local educational agency may be 
made only if the Commissioner determines— 

(A) that there is satisfactory assurance 
that in the planning of that program there 
has been, and in the establishing and carry- 
ing out of that program there will be, par- 
ticipation of agencies which are responsible 
for manpower planning, training, employ- 
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ment, and related activities such as the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning System, 
and, as appropriate, persons broadly repre- 
sentative of employers, labor organizations, 
community action agencies, and other com- 
munity institutions; and 

(B) that to the extent consistent with 
the number of students enrolled in non- 
profit private schools in the area to be served 
whose educational needs are of the type 
which the program or project involved is to 
meet, provision has been made for the par- 
ticipation of such students. 

(2) No grant or contract (other than a 
grant or contract with a State board) shall 
be made by the Commissioner under this 
part with respect to any program or project 
unless such program or project has been 
submitted to the State board in the State in 
which it is to be conducted, and has not 
been disapproved by the State board within 
60 days of such submission or within such 
longer period of time as the Commissioner 
may determine pursuant to regulations. 

Work experience programs 

Sec. 105. (a) Programs or projects referred 
to in section 104(a)(2)(B) may include co- 
operative work-study arrangements, other 
educationally related public or private em- 
ployment, or volunteer work. Preference in 
compensated work under such programs or 
projects shall be given to students from low- 
income families. 

(b) No grant or contract shall be made 
by the Commissioner under this part with 
respect to any such program or project un- 
less such program or project will not result 
in displacement of employed workers or im- 
pair existing contracts for services. 

(c) Funds appropriated under this part 
shall be available to pay any part of the com- 
pensation of a student involved in a pro- 
gram or project referred to in section 104 
(a) (2) (B) only if the work is performed for a 
public or private nonprofit agency, organiza- 
tion, or institution, except that such funds 
may also be made available for reimburse- 
ment of other employers for limited periods 
when student employees are not fully pro- 
ductive during the period of transition from 
learning to earning and when work is being 
performed as part of a work experience pro- 
gram either during the school year or during 
vacation periods. 

Non-federal contribution 

Sec. 106. In determining the cost of a pro- 
gram or project under this part, the Com- 
missioner may include the reasonable value 
(as determined by him) of any goods or 
services provided from non-Federal sources. 


Payments 

Sec. 107. Payments under this part to any 
State board, local educational agency, or 
other agency, organization. or institution, 
may be made in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 


Limitation on duration of assistance 


Sec. 108. Financial assistance may not be 
given under this part to any program or proj- 
ect for a period exceeding three years. 

Transfer of funds 

Sec. 109. In addition to the authority for 
utilization of other agencies in section 123 
(b), funds available to the Commissioner for 
grants or contracts under this part shall, with 
the approval of the Secretary, be available 
for transfer to any other Federal agency for 
use (in accordance with an interagency 
agreement) by such agency (alone or in com- 
bination with funds of that agency) for pur- 
poses for which such transferred funds could 
be otherwise by the Commissioner 
under the provisions of this part, and the 
Commissioner is likewise authorized to ac- 
cept and expend funds of any other Federal 
agency for use under this part. 
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Part C—General 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec, [8] 121. For the purposes of this 
[part] title— 

(1) The term “vocational education” 
means vocational or technical training or 
retraining which is given in schools or classes 
(including field or laboratory work incidental 
thereto) under public supervision and con- 
trol or under contract with a State board or 
local educational agency, and is conducted as 
part of a program designed to fit individuals 
for gainful employment as semiskilled or 
skilled workers or technicians in recognized 
occupations [including any program de- 
signed to fit individuals for gainful employ- 
ment in business and office occupations, and 
any program designed to fit individuals for 
gainful employment which may be assisted 
by Federal funds under the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 and supplementary voca- 
tional education Acts,] = but excluding any 
program to fit individuals for employment in 
occupations which the Commissioner deter- 
mines, and specifies in regulation, to be 
generally considered professional or as re- 
quiring a baccalaureate or higher degree). 
Such term includes vocational guidance and 
counseling (individually or through group 
instruction) * in connection with such 
training or for the purpose of facilitating 
occupational choices, instruction related to 
the occupation for which the student is 
being trained or necessary for him to benefit 
from such training, the training of persons 

engaged as, or preparing to become voca- 

2 education teachers, teacher-train 

supervisors, and directors for such training, 
travel of students and vocational education 
personnel, and the acquisition and main- 
tenance and repair of instructional supplies, 
teaching aids and equipment, but does not 
include the construction or initial equip- 
ment of buildings or the acquisition or 
rental of land. 

(2) The term [“area]™ “vocational edu- 
cation school” means— 

(A) a specialized high school used exclu- 
sively or principally for the provision of 
vocational education to persons who are 
available for full-time study in preparation 
for entering the labor market, or 

(B) the department of a high school ex- 
clusively or principally used for providing vo- 
cational education in no less than five differ- 
ent occupational fields to persons who are 
available for full-time study in preparation 
for entering the labor market, or 

(C) a technical or vocational school used 
exclusively or principally for the provision of 
vocational education to persons who have 
completed or left high school and who are 
available for full-time study in preparation 
for entering the labor market, or 

(D) the department or division of a junior 
college or community college or university 
which provides vocational education in no 
less than five different occupational fields, 
under the supervision of the State Board, 
leading to immediate employment but not 
leading to a baccalaureate degree, 
if it is available to all residents of the State 
or an area of the State designated and ap- 
proved by the State Board, and if, in the case 
of a school, department, or division described 
in (C) or (D), it admits as regular students 
both persons who have completed high school 
and persons who have left high school. 

(3) The term “school facilities” means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
initial equipment) and interests in land on 
which such facilities are constructed. Such 
term shall not include any facility intended 


22 Amendment to be effective July 1, 1969. 

* Amendment to be effective July 1, 1969. 

„Amendment to be effective July 1, 1969. 

æ Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
1969, 
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primarily for events for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public. 

(4) The term “construction” includes con- 
struction of new buildings and expansion, 
remodeling, and alteration of existing build- 
ings, and includes site grading and improve- 
ment and architect fees. 

(5) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(6) The term “State” includes, in addition 
to the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, [and American 
Samoa] American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands™ 

[(7) The term “State board” means the 
State board designated or created pursuant 
to section 5 of the Smith-Hughes Act (that is 
the Act approved February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 
929, ch. 114; 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16-28)) to se- 
cure to the State the benefits of that Act. J 

(7) The term “State board” means a State 
board designated or created by State law as 
the sole State agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of vocational education, or for 
supervision of the administration thereof by 
local educational agencies, in the State." 

(8) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of public 
elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or political 
subdivision in a State, or any other public 
educational institution or agency having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of a vo- 
cational education program. 

(9) The term “high school” does not in- 
clude any grade beyond grade 12. 

(10) The term “Vocational Education Act 
of 1946” means titles I, IT, and III of the Act 
of June 8, 1936, as amended (20 U.S.C. 15i- 
15m, 150-15, 15aa—15jj, 15aaa-15ggg). 

(11) The term “supplementary vocational 
education Acts” means section 1 of the Act of 
March 3, 1931 (20 U.S.C. 30) (relating to vo- 
cational education in Puerto Rico), the Act 
of March 18, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 31-33) (relating 
to vocational education in the Virgin Is- 
lands), and section 9 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (20 U.S.C. 34) (relating to vocational 
education in Guam). 


[ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


[Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Office of Education an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Advisory Committee“), 
consisting of the Commissioner, who shall be 
chairman, one representative each of the 
Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Labor, and twelve members appointed, for 
staggered terms and without regard to the 
civil service laws, by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“), Such twelve members 
shall, to the extent possible, include persons 
familiar with the vocational education needs 
of management and labor (in equal num- 
bers), persons familiar with the administra- 
tion of State and local vocational education 
Programs, other persons with special knowl- 
edge, experience, or qualification with re- 
spect to vocational education, and persons 
representative of the general public, and not 
more than six of such members shall be 
professional educators. The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall meet at the call of the chairman 
but not less often than twice a year, 

Leb) The Advisory Committee shall ad- 
vise the Commissioner in the preparation of 
general regulations and with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of this 
part, the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 


Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
1969. 

* Amendment to be effective on July 1, 
1969. 
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and supplementary vocational education 
Acts, including policies and procedures gov- 
erning the approval of State plans under sec- 
tion 5 and the approval of projects under 
section 4(c) and section 14. 

E(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on the business of the 
Advisory Committee, be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $75 per day, including 
travel time; and, while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-—2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently.J 


National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education 


Sec. 122, (a) There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as “‘Council”) 
consisting of 15 members appointed by the 
Secretary for three-year terms and without 
regard to the civil service laws: Provided, 
That with respect to the initial appoint- 
ments, five of the Council members shall be 
appointed for one-year terms, and five shall 
be appointed for two-year terms. The Secre- 
tary shall designate a chairman from among 
the Council members. To the extent possible, 
the Council shall include persons familiar 
with the vocational education needs and 
problems of management and labor and per- 
sons familiar with manpower problems and 
administration of manpower programs, per- 
sons knowledgeable about the administration 
of State and local vocational education pro- 
grams, other persons with special knowledge, 
experience, or qualification with respect to 
vocational education, and persons representa- 
tive of the general public. The Council shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman, but not 
less often than four times a year. 

(b) The Council shall advise the Commis- 
sioner in the preparation of general regula- 
tions and with respect to policy matters aris- 
ing in the administration of this title, in- 
cluding policies and procedures governing 
the approval of State plans under section 5 
and the approval of programs and projects 
under section 4(c) of part A and under part 
B of this title. 

(c) The Council shall review the adminis- 
tration and operation of vocational educa- 
tion programs under this title, make recom- 
mendations with respect thereto, and make 
annual reports of its findings and recom- 
mendations (including recommendations for 
changes in the provisions of this title) to the 
Secretary. 

(d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not er- 
ceeding the rate specified at the time of such 
service for grade GS-18 in 5 U.S.C., § 5332, 
including travel time; and while so serving 
away from their home or regular places of 
business, members of the Council may be 
allowed travel expenses, including a per diem 
allowance as authorized in 5 U.S.C., $5703, 
jor persons in Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(e) The Council is authorized, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws, to engage such 
technical assistance as may be required to 
carry out its junctions, and the Secretary 
shall, in addition, make available to the 
Council such secretarial, clerical, and other 
assistance and such pertinent data prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as it may require to carry out such 
functions. 

Federal administration 


Sec. 123. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this title, 
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except the making of regulations, to any offi- 
cer or employee of the Office of Education. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
title the Commissioner is authorized to utilize 
the services and facilities of any agency of 
the Federal Government and of any other 
public or nonprofit agency or institution in 
accordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 
upon. 

(c) In administering the provisions of 
this title, the Commissioner shall consult 
with the Department of Labor and with other 
Federal departments and agencies adminis- 
tering programs which may be effectively co- 
ordinated with programs carried out pur- 
suant to this title, and to the extent practica- 
ble for the purposes of this title shall (1) 
coordinate such programs on the Federal 
level with the programs being administered 
by such other departments and agencies, and 

(2) require that effective procedures be 
adopted by State and local authorities to 
coordinate the development and operation 
of programs and projects carried out under 
this title with other public and private pro- 
grams having the same or similar purposes. 
Collection and dissemination of information 

Sec. 124. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out more effectively the provisions of this 
title, the Commissioner— 

(1) shall collect data and information on 
programs, qualifying for assistance under this 
title for the purpose of obtaining objective 
measurements of their effectiveness in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title; 

(2) shall prepare and disseminate to State 
boards, local educational agencies, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions, cata- 
logs, reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, analy- 
ses of research and experimentation, and 
such other materials as are generally usefut 
for such purposes; 

(3) may upon request provide advice, coun- 
sel, technical, assistance, and demonstrations 
to State boards, local educational agencies, 
or institutions of higher education under- 
taking to initiate or expand programs under 
this title in order to increase the quality or 
depth or broaden the scope of such programs, 
and shall inform such agencies and institu- 
tions of the availability of assistance pur- 
suant to this clause; 

(4) shall prepare and disseminate to State 
boards, local educational agencies, and other 
appropriate agencies and institutions an 
annual report setting forth developments in 
the utilization and adaptation of programs 
carried out pursuant to this title; and 

(5) may enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, groups, or 
individuals to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

Limitation on payments under this title 

Sec. 125. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to authorize the making 
of any payment under this title for religious 
worship or instruction, or for the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of so much 
of any facility as is used or to be used for 
sectarian instruction or as a place for re- 
ligious worship. 

FEDERAL CONTROL 

Sec. [16] 125. Nothing contained in this 
[part] title shall be construed to authorize 
any department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 


s Effective with respect to appropritaions 
for the fiscal years ending on or after June 
30, 1969. 
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personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. [17] 127. This [part] title may be cited 
as the “Vocational Education Act of 1963”. 


Vocational Education Act of 1917 (Smith- 
Hughes Act) * 


[An act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the promotion 
of such education in agriculture and the 
trades and industries; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects; and 
to appropriate money and regulate its ex- 
penditure 


[Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby annually appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sums provided in sections two, 
three, and four of this Act, to be paid to the 
respective States for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the States in paying the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agri- 
cultural subjects, and teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects, and in 
the preparation of teachers of agricultural, 
trade, industrial, and home economics sub- 
jects; and the sum provided for in section 
seven for the use of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education o for the administra- 
tion of this Act and for the purpose of mak- 
ing studies, investigations, and reports to aid 
in the organization and conduct of vocational 
education, which sums shall be expended as 
hereinafter provided. 

(Sec. 2. That for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the States in paying the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricul- 
tural subjects there is hereby appropriated 
for the use of the States, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, the sum of $750,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, the sum of $1,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $1,250,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two, the sum 
of $1,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
three, the sum of $1,750,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-four, the sum of $2,000,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, the sum of 
$2,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-six, 
and annually thereafter, the sum of $3,000,- 
000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States 
in the proportion which their rural popula- 
tion bears to the total rural population in 
the United States, not including outlying 
possessions, according to the last preceding 
United States census: Provided, That the al- 
lotment of funds to any State shall be not 
less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal 
year prior to and including the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three, nor less than $10,000 for any 
fiscal year thereafter, and there is hereby 
appropriated the following sums, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, which shall be 
used for the purpose of providing the mini- 
mum allotment to the States provided for 
in this section: For the fiscal year ending 


2 Repeal effective on July 1, 1969. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
to which reference is made throughout this 
Act, was abolished July 16, 1946, 1946 Reorg. 
Plan No. 2, sec. 8, 11 F.R. 7875, 60 Stat. 1196; 
authority transferred to the Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare April 11, 1953, 1953 
Reorg. Plan No. 1, secs. 5, 8, 18 F.R. 2053, 67 
Stat. 631. 
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June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, the sum of $48,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, the sum of $34,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty, the sum of $24,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-one, the sum of 
$18,000; for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, 
the sum of $14,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-three, the sum of $11,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
twenty-four, the sum of $9,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred twenty-five, the sum of $34,000; and an- 
nually thereafter the sum of $28,500. 

(Sec. 3. That for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the States in paying the salaries 
of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects there is hereby appro- 
priated for the use of the States, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, the sum of $500,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$750,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the 
sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-one, the sum of $1,250,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-two, the sum of $1,500,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum 
of $1,750,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four, the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five, the sum of $2,500,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six, the sum of $3,000,- 
000; and annually thereafter the sum of $3,- 
000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the 
States in the proportion which their urban 
population bears to the total urban popula- 
tion in the United States, not including out- 
lying possessions, according to the last pre- 
ceding United States census: Provided, That 
the allotment of funds to any State shall be 
not less than a minimum of $5,000 for any 
fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three, nor less than $10,000 
for any fiscal year thereafter, and there is 
hereby appropriated the following sums, or 
so much thereof as may be needed, whi¢h 
shall be used for the purpose of providing 
the minimum allotment to the States pro- 
vided for in this section: For the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, the sum of $66,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, the sum of $46,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty, the sum of $34,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum 
of $28,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, 
the sum of $25,000; for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three, the sum of $22,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $19,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the sum 
of $56,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-six, 
and annually thereafter, the sum of $50,000. 

[That not more than twenty per centum of 
the money appropriated under this Act for 
the payment of salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economics, and industrial subjects, for 
any year, shall be expended for the salaries 
of teachers of home economics subjects. 

(Sec. 4. That for the purpose of cooperating 
with the States in preparing teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of agricultural subjects 
and teachers of trade and industrial and 
home economics subjects there is hereby 
appropriated for the use of the States for 
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the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $500,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$700,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the 
sum of $900,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, and annually thereafter the sum 
of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to 
the States in the proportion which their pop- 
ulation bears to the total population of the 
United States, not including outlying pos- 
sessions, according to the last preceding 
United States census: Provided, That the 
allotment of funds to any State shall be not 
less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal 
year prior to and including the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, nor less than $10,000 for any fiscal 
year thereafter. And there is hereby appropri- 
ated the following sums, or so much thereof 
as may be needed, which shall be used for 
the purpose of providing the minimum allot- 
ment provided for in this section: For the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, the sum of $46,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$32,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the 
sum of $24,000; for the fiscal year ending 


June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $105,200. 


(Sec. 5. That in order to secure the benefits 
of the appropriations provided for in sec- 
tions two, three, and four of this Act, any 
State shall, through the legislative authority 
thereof, accept the provisions of this Act, 
and designate or create a State board, con- 
sisting of not less than three members, and 
having all necessary power to cooperate, as 
herein provided, with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in the administration 
of the provisions of this Act. The State 
board of education, or other board having 
charge of the administration of public edu- 
cation in the State, or any State board hav- 
ing charge of the administration of any kind 
of vocational education in the State may, 
if the State so elect, be designated as the 
State board, for the purposes of this Act. 

Un any State legislature of which does not 
meet in nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
if the Governor of that State, so far as he is 
authorized to do so, shall accept the pro- 
visions of this Act and designate or create a 
State board of not less than three members 
to act in cooperation with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the Federal board 
shall recognize such local board for the pur- 
poses af this Act until the legislature of such 
State meets in due course and has been in 
session sixty days. 

[Any State may accept the benefits of any 
one or more of the respective funds herein 
appropriated, and it may defer the accept- 
ance of the benefits of any one or more of 
such funds, and shall be required to meet 
only the conditions relative to the fund or 
funds the benefits of which it has accepted: 
Provided, That after June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty, no State shall receive 
any appropriation for salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, until it shall have taken advantage of 
at least the minimum amount appropriated 
for the training of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects, as provided 
for in this Act, and that after said date no 
State shall receive any appropriation for the 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects until it shall have 
taken advantage of at least the minimum 
amount appropriated for the training of 
teachers of trade, home economics, and in- 
dustrial subjects, as provided for in this Act. 

SEÇ. 6. „ 


n Section 6 repealed by Public Law 89-554, 
80 Stat. 643. 
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(Sec. 7. That there is hereby appropriated 
to the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion the sum of $200,000 annually, to be 
available from and after the passage of this 
Act, for the purpose of making or cooperating 
in making the studies, investigations, and re- 
ports provided for in section six of this Act, 
and for the purpose of paying the salaries of 
the Officers, the assistants, and such Office and 
other expenses as the board may deem neces- 
sary to the execution and administration of 
this Act. 

[Sec. 8. That in order to secure the benefits 
of the appropriation for any purpose specified 
in this Act the State board shall prepare 
plans showing the kinds of vocational educa- 
tion for which it is proposed that the appro- 
priation shall be used; the kinds of schools 
and equipment; courses of study; methods of 
instruction; qualifications of teachers; and, 
in the case of agricultural subjects the quali- 
fications of supervisors or directors; plans for 
the training of teachers; and, in the case of 
agricultural subjects, plans for the super- 
vision of agricultural education, as provided 
for in section ten. Such plans shall be sub- 
mitted by the State board to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and if the 
Federal board finds the same to be in con- 
formity with the provisions and purposes of 
this Act, the same shall be approved. The 
State board shall make an annual report to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
on or before September first of each year, on 
the work done in the State and the receipts 
and expenditures of money under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(Sec. 9. That the appropriation for the sal- 
aries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects and of teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial sub- 
jects shall be devoted exclusively to the pay- 
ment of salaries of such teachers, super- 
visors, or directors having the minimum 
qualifications set up for the State by the 
State board, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, The 
cost of instruction supplementary to the in- 
struction in agricultural and in trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects provided 
for in this Act necessary to build a well- 
rounded course of training, shall be borne 
by the State and local communities, and no 
part of the cost thereof shall be borne out 
of the appropriations herein made. The 
moneys expended under the provisions of this 
Act, in cooperation with the States, for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors 
of agricultural subjects, or for the salaries of 
teachers of trade, home economics, and in- 
dustrial subjects, skall be conditioned that 
for each dollar of Federal money expended 
for such salaries the State or local commu- 
nity, or both, shall expend an equal amount 
for such salaries; and that appropriations for 
the training of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects, as herein provided, shall be conditioned 
that such money be expended for mainte- 
mance of such training and that for each 
dollar of Federal money so expended for 
maintenance, the State or local community, 
or both, shall expend an equal amount for 
the maintenance of such training. 

ESEC. 10. That any State may use the ap- 
propriation for agricultural purposes, or any 
part thereof allotted to it, under the provi- 
sions of this Act, for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, either for the salaries of teachers of 
such subjects in schools or classes or for the 
salaries of supervisors or directors of such 


* Effective July 1, 1935, the permanent ap- 
propriation for salaries and expenses provided 
for in this section was repealed by the act of 
June 26, 1934 (Public Law 473, 73d Cong., 48 
Stat. 1226), such act authorizing, in lieu 
thereof, annual appropriations from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury in identical terms 
and in such amounts as provided by the laws 
making such permanent appropriations. 
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subjects under a plan of supervision for the 
State to be set up by the State board, with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. That in order to receive 
the benefits of such appropriation for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors 
of agricultural subjects the State board of 
any State shall provide in its plan for agri- 
cultural education that such education shall 
be that which is under public supervision or 
control, that the controlling purpose of such 
education shall be to fit for useful employ- 
ment; that such education shall be of less 
than college grade and be designed to meet 
the needs of persons over fourteen years of 
age who have entered upon or who are pre- 
paring to enter upon the work of the farm 
or of the farm home; that the State or local 
community, or both, shall provide the neces- 
sary plant and equipment determined upon 
by the State board, with the approval of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, as 
the minimum requirement for such educa- 
tion in schools and classes in the State; that 
the amount expended for the maintenance 
of such education in any school or class 
receiving the benefits of such appropriation 
shall be not less annually than the amount 
fixed by the State board, with the approval 
of the Federal board as the minimum for 
such schools or classes in the State; that 
such schools shall provide for directed or 
supervised practice in agriculture, either on 
a farm provided for by the school or other 
farm, for at least six months per year; that 
the teachers, supervisors, or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects shall have at least the min- 
imum qualifications determined for the State 
by the State board, with the approval of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
[Sec. 11. That in order to receive the bene- 
fits of the appropriation for the salaries of 
teachers of trade, home economics, and in- 
dustrial subjects the State board of any State 
shall provide in its plan for trade, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial education that such 
education shall be given in schools or classes 
under public supervision or control; that the 
controlling purpose of such education shall 
be to fit for useful employment, that such 
education shall be of less than college grade 
and shall be designed to meet the needs of 
persons over fourteen years of age who are 
preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit 
or who have entered upon the work of a trade 
or industrial pursuit; that the State or local 
community, or both, shall provide the neces- 
sary plant and equipment determined upon 
by the State board, with the approval of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, as 
the minimum requirement in such State for 
education for any given trade or industrial 
pursuit; that the total amount expended for 
the maintenance of such education in any 
school or class receiving the benefit of such 
appropriation shall be not less annually than 
the amount fixed by the State board, with the 
approval of the Federal board, as the mini- 
mum for such schools or classes in the State; 
that such schools or classes giving instruction 
to persons who have not entered upon em- 
ployment shall require that at least half 
of the time of such instruction be given to 
practical work on a useful or productive 
basis, such instruction to extend over not 
less than nine months per year and not less 
than thirty hours per week; that at least one- 
third of the sum appropriated to any State 
for the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects shall, if 
expended, be applied to part-time schools or 
classes for workers over fourteen years of 
age who have entered upon employment, and 
such subjects in a part-time school or class 
may mean any subject given to enlarge the 
civic or vocational intelligence of such work- 
ers over fourteen and less than eighteen years 
of age; that such part-time schools or classes 
shall provide for not less than one hundred 
and forty-four hours of classroom instruc- 
tion per year; that evening industrial schools 
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shall fix the age of sixteen years as a mini- 
mum entrance requirement and shall confine 
instruction to that which is supplemental to 
the daily employment; that the teachers of 
any trade or industrial subject in any State 
shall have at least the minimum qualifica- 
tions for teachers of such subject determined 
upon for such State by the State board, with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education: Provided, That for cities 
and towns of less than twenty-five thousand 
population, according to the last preceding 
United States census, the State board, with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, may modify the conditions 
as to the length of course and hours of in- 
struction per week for schools and classes 
giving instruction to those who have not en- 
tered upon employment, in order to meet 
the particular needs of such cities and towns. 

(Sec. 12. That in order for any State to 
receive the benefits of the appropriation in 
this Act for the training of teachers, super- 
visors, or directors of agricultural subjects, 
or of teachers of trade, industrial, or home 
economics subjecte, the State board of such 
State shall provide in its plan for such train- 
ing that the same shall be carried out under 
the supervision of the State board; that such 
training shall be given in schools or classes 
under public supervision or control; that 
such training shall be given only to persons 
who have had adequate vocational experi- 
ence or contact in the line of work for which 
they are preparing themselves as teachers, 
supervisors, or directors, or who are acquir- 
ing such experience or contact as a part of 
their training; and that the State board, with 
the approval of the Federal board, shall 
establish minimum requirements for such 
experience or contact for teachers, super- 
visors, or directors of agricultural subjects 
and for teachers of trade, industrial, and 
home economics subjects; that not more 
than sixty per centum nor less than twenty 
per centum of the money appropriated under 
this Act for the training of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects to any State for any year 
shall be expended for any one of the follow- 
ing purposes: For the preparation of teach- 
ers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural 
subjects, or the preparation of teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects, or the prepara- 
tion of teachers of home economics subjects. 

(Sec. 13. That in order to secure the 
benefits of the appropriations for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects, or for the salaries of teach- 
ers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects, or for the training of teachers as 
herein provided, any State shall, through the 
legislative authority thereof, appoint as cus- 
todian for said appropriations its State 
treasurer, who shall receive and provide for 
the proper custody and disbursements of all 
money paid to the State from said appropria- 
tions. 

[Sec. 14. That the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education shall annually ascertain 
whether the several States are using, or are 
prepared to use, the money received by them 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 
On or before the first day of January of each 
year the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury each State which has accepted the 
provisions of this Act and complied there- 
with, certifying the amounts which each 
State is entitled to receive under the provi- 
sions of this Act. Upon such certification the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay quarterly 
to the custodian for vocational education of 
each State the moneys to which it is entitled 
under the provisions of this Act. The moneys 
so received by the custodian for vocational 
education for any State shall be paid out on 
the requisition of the State board as reim- 
bursement for expenditures already incurred 
to such schools as are approved by said State 
board and are entitled to receive such moneys 
under the provisions of this Act. 
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(Sec. 15. That whenever any portion of the 
fund annually allotted to any State has not 
been expended for the purpose provided for 
in this Act, a sum equal to such portions 
shall be deducted by the Federal board from 
the next succeeding annual allotment from 
such fund to such State. 

ESec. 16. That the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education may withhold the allot- 
ment of moneys to any State whenever it 
shall be determined that such moneys are 
not being expended for the purposes and 
under the conditions of this Act. If any al- 
lotment is withheld from any State, the 
State board of such State may appeal to the 
Congress of the United States, and if the 
Congress shall not direct such sum to be 
paid it shall be covered into the Treasury. 

[Sec. 17. That if any portion of the moneys 
received by the custodian for vocational edu- 
cation of any State under this Act, for any 
given purpose named in this Act, shall, by 
any action or contingency, be diminished or 
lost, it shall be replaced by such State, and 
until so replaced no subsequent appropria- 
tion of such education shall be paid to such 
State. No portion of any moneys appropriated 
under this Act for the benefit of the States 
shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the 
purchase, erection, preservation, or repair 
of any building or buildings or equipment, 
or for the purchase or rental of lands, or for 
the support of any religious or privately 
owned or conducted school or college. 

(Sec. 18. That the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education shall make an annual re- 
port to Congress, on or before December first, 
on the administration of this Act and shall 
include in such report the reports made by 
the State boards on the administration of 
this Act by each State and the expenditures 
of the money allotted to each StateJ 


Vocational Education Act of 1946 


[Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


[Title I—Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, Trades and Indus- 
try, and Distributive Occupations 


[SHORT TITLE 


ESecrion 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Vocational Education Act of 1946.” 


[DEFINITIONS 


LSxo. 2. As used in this title 

[(1) the term “States and Territories” 
means the several States, the island of Puer- 
to Rico, and the District of Columbia: 

E(2) the terms “State plan” and “State 
board” shall have the meaning which said 
terms have in the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act; and 

£(3) the term “Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act“ means the Act approved 
February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929, ch. 114). 


EAUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 

[Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
the several States and Territories in the 
further development of vocational educa- 
tion, there is authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, 
and annually thereafter— 

£(1) $10,000,000 for vocational education 
in agriculture, including supervision by the 
vocational agriculture teachers of the ac- 
tivities, related to vocational education in 
agriculture, of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and the New Farmers of America, to be 
apportioned for expenditures in the several 
States and Territories in the proportion that 
their farm population bears to the total 
farm population of the States and Terri- 
tories, according to the last preceding United 
States census; 

L(2) $8,000,000 for vocational education 


s Repeal effective July 1, 1969. 
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in home economics, to be apportioned for 
expenditure in the several States and Ter- 
ritories in the proportion that their rural 
population bears to the total rural popula- 
tion of the States and Territories, according 
to the last preceding United States census; 

L(3) $8,000,000 for vocational education 
in trades and industry, to be apportioned 
for expenditure in the several States and 
Territories in the proportion that their non- 
farm population bears to the total nonfarm 
population of the States and Territories, ac- 
cording to the last preceding United States 
census; 

L(4) $2,500,000 for vocational education 
in distributive occupations, to be appor- 
tioned for expenditure in the several States 
and Territories in the proportion that their 
total population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the States and Territories, according 
to the last preceding United States census; 

L(5) $375,000 for vocational education in 
the fishery trades and industry and distrib- 
utive occupations therein, to be apportioned 
for expenditure in the several States and 
Territories on an equitable basis, as deter- 
mined by the United States Commissioner 
of Education after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Interior, taking into ac- 
count the extent of the fishing industry of 
each State and Territory as compared with 
the total fishing industry of the United 
States (including Territories). 

{(b) The funds appropriated under au- 
thority of paragraphs (1) to (5), inclusive, 
of subsection (a) of this section may be 
used for assisting the several States and 
Territories, for the purposes therein speci- 
fied, is the maintenance of adequate pro- 
grams of administration, supervision, and 
teacher-training; for salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of teachers, teacher-train- 
ers, vocational counselors, supervisors and 
directors of vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance; for securing necessary edu- 
cational information and data as a basis for 
the proper development of programs of voca- 
tional education and vocational guidance; 
for training and work-experience training 
programs for out-of-school youths; for 
training programs for apprentices; for pur- 
chase or rent of equipment and supplies for 
vocational instruction: Provided, That all 
expenditures for the purposes as set forth 
in this section shall be made in accordance 
with the State plan for vocational education. 

L(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), the amount to be available 
for expenditure in any State or Territory 
shall not be less, for any fiscal year, than 
$40,000 each for vocational education in agri- 
culture, in home economics, and in trades 
and industry; $15,000 for vocational educa- 
tion in distributive occupations and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, and an- 
nually thereafter, such additional sums as 
may be needed for the purpose of providing 
such minimum amounts. 


[REQUIREMENTS AS TO MATCHING OF FUNDS 


(Sec. 4. The several States and Territories, 
in order to receive the benefits of this title, 
shall be required to match by State and 
local funds or both 100 per centum of the 
appropriations made under authority of sec- 
tion 3, 

EMAKING OF PAYMENTS 

(Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the Fiscal Service of the Treasury 
Department, shall, upon the certification of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, pay, in equal semiannual payments, 
on the first day of July and January of each 
year, to the custodian for vocational educa- 
tion of each State and Territory desginated 
in the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act, the moneys to which the State or Terri- 
tory is entitled under the provisions of this 
title. 
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[AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR SALARY AND 
EXPENSES OF STATE DIRECTORS 


[Sec, 6. Funds appropriated under author- 
ity of section 3 shall be available, on a pro- 
rated basis determined by the State board, 
for the salary and necessary travel expenses 
of a State director of vocational education 
selected by the State board, in accordance 
with the requirements of the State plan, on 
the basis of his technical and professional 
qualifications including experience in voca- 
tional education. 


[APPLICABILITY OF SMITH-HUGHES VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT 


[Sec. 7. The appropriations made under 
authority of this title shall be in addition to, 
and shall be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as, the appropriations made 
to carry out the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act: except that (1) the appro- 
priations made under authority of this title 
for home economics shall be subject to the 
conditions and limitations applicable to the 
appropriation for agricultural purposes un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act, with the exception of that part of sec- 
tion 10 thereof which requires directed or 
supervised practice for at least six months 
per year; (2) such moneys as are provided 
under authority of this title for trade and 
industrial subjects, and public and other 
service occupations, may be expended for 
part-time classes operated for less than one 
hundred and forty-four hours per year; (3) 
the provisions of section 11 of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Educational Act, requir- 
ing at least one-third of the sum appropri- 
ated to any State to be expended for part- 
time schools or classes shall be held to in- 
clude any part-time day-school classes for 
workers sixteen years of age and over, and 
evening-school classes for workers sixteen 
years of age and over; (4) the appropriations 
made by this title for distributive occupa- 
tional subjects shall be limited to part-time 
and evening schools as provided in the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Educational Act, 
for trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects and is qualified by the provisions 
of this section; (5) preemployment schools 
and classes organized for persons over eight- 
een years of age or who have left the full- 
time school may be operated for less than 
nine months per year and less than thirty 
hours per week and without the requirement 
that a minimum of 50 per centum of the 
time must be given to shop work on a use- 
ful or productive basis, and (6) the appro- 
priations available under section 9 of this 
title shall be available for expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings of educational asso- 
ciations and other organizations and for ex- 
penses of conferees called to meet in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, which in 
the opinion of the Commissioner, are neces- 
sary for the efficient discharge of the provi- 
sions of this title. 

[RESTRICTIONS AND CONDITIONS 

[Sec. 8. (a) No part of the appropriations 
made under authority of this title shall be 
expended in industrial-plant training pro- 
grams, except such industrial-plant train- 
ing be bona fide vocational training, and not 
a device to utilize the services of vocational 
trainees for private profit. 

E(b) After June 30, 1951, not more than 
10 per centum of the amount appropriated 
for each of the purposes specified in section 
3 (a) shall be used for the purchase or ac- 
quisition of equipment. 

[APPROPRIATIONS FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

(Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, for vocational educa- 
tion, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1937, and annually thereafter the sum of 
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$350,000, to be expended for the same pur- 
poses and in the same manner as provided 
in section 7 of the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act, as amended October 6, 1917. 


[Title II—Vocational Education in Practical 
Nurse Training * 


[AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


[Sec. 201. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year, a sum not to exceed $5,000,000, for 
grants to States with State plans for prac- 
tical nurse training pursuant to section 203. 


[GRANTS TO STATES FOR PRACTICAL NURSE 
TRAINING 


(Sec, 202. (a) From the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year pursuant to section 201, 
each State shall be entitled to an allotment 
of an amount bearing the same ratio to such 
sums as the total of the amounts appor- 
tioned under title I, and the Act of March 
18, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 31-33), and the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (20 U.S.C. 34), to such State 
for such year bears to the total of the 
amounts so apportioned to all the States 
for such year. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal 
year which is less than $10,000 (or, in the 
case of the Virgin Islands or Guam which is 
less than $5,000) shall be increased to that 
amount, the total of the increases thereby 
required being derived by proportionately 
reducing the allotments to each of the re- 
maining States under the preceding sentence, 
but with such adjustments as may be nec- 
essary to prevent the allotment of any such 
remaining States from being thereby re- 
duced to less than that amount. 

E(b) The amount of any allotment to a 
State under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the State certifies to the Commission- 
er will not be required for carrying out the 
State plan (if any) approved under this title, 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates as the Commissioner 
may fix, to other States in proportion to the 
original allotments to such States under 
subsection (a) for such year. Any amount so 
reallotted to a State shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a). 

C(c) From each State’s allotment under 
this section for any fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to such State a portion of 
the cost of carrying out the State plan ap- 
proval under this title. To the extent per- 
mitted by the State’s allotment under sub- 
section (a) for any fiscal year, the portion of 
the cost of carrying out the State plan paid 
under this section shall be 75 per centum of 
such cost in the case of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and 50 per centum of such 
cost in the case of each succeeding fiscal 
year. 

STATE PLANS 

[Sec. 203, (a) To be approvable under this 
title, a State plan for practical nurse train- 
ing shall— 

{(1) designate the State board as the sole 
agency for the administration of the plan or 
for the supervision of administration of the 
plan by local educational agencies; 

[(2) provide that the individual supervis- 
ing the functions of the State board under 
the plan shall be a registered professional 
nurse or shall have the consultative services 
of a registered professional nurse available 
to him; 

£(3) show the plans, policies, and methods 
to be followed in providing practical nurse 
training under the State plan, and in ad- 
ministering and supervising the administra- 
tion of the plan, and provide such account- 
ing, budgeting, and other fiscal methods and 
procedures as are necessary for the proper 
and efficient administration of the plan; 

£(4) contain minimum qualifications for 
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teachers, teacher-trainers, supervisors, and 
directors; and 

L(5) provide that the State board will make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Commissioner may 
from time to time reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title, and comply 
with such provisions as he may from time to 
time find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

{(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
plan which he finds fulfills the conditions 
specified in subsection (a) of this section. 

L(e) Whenever the Commissioner, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of the State plan 
approved under this section, finds that— 

[(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with a require- 
ment of subsection (a) of this section; or 

£(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with such a requirement; the Commissioner 
shall notify such State agency that no fur- 
ther payments will be made to the State from 
its allotments under section 202 (or, in his 
discretion, that further payments will not be 
made to the State for parts of the State 
plan affected by such failure), until he is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied the Com- 
missioner shall make no further payments to 
such State from its allotments under sec- 
tion 202 (or shall limit payments to parts of 
the State plan in which there is no such 
failure). 

L(d) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Commissioners action under subsection 
(c) of this section, such State may appeal to 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. 

L(2) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Commissioner to 
take further evidence, and the Commissioner 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous ac- 
tion, Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive unless substan- 
tially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

£(5)* The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


[METHOD OF MAKING AND COMPUTING 
PAYMENTS 


(Sec. 204. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to section 202 shall 
be as follows: The Commissioner shall prior 
to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State under the 
provisions of such section for such period; 
and shall pay to the State, from the allot- 
ment available therefore, the amount so esti- 
mated by him for such period, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
(not previously adjusted under this section) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the 
amount to be paid the State for any prior 
period under such section was greater or less 
than the amount which should have been 
paid to the State for such prior period under 
such section. Such payments shall be made 
in such installments as the Commissioner 
may determine. 


[ADMINISTRATION 


(Sec. 205. (a) In carrying out his duties 
under this title, the Commissioner shall— 
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[(1) make studies, investigations, and re- 
ports with respect to matters relating to prac- 
tical nurse training; 

L(2) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to States in matters relating to 
practical nurse training; and 

£(3) disseminate information as to the 
studies, investigations, and reports referred 
to in paragraph (1) and other matters relat- 
ing to practical nurse training. 

[(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make rules and regulations governing the 
administration of this title and to delegate 
to any officer or employee of the Office of 
Education such of his powers and duties, 
except the making of rules and regulations, 
as he finds necessary. 

[ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

[Sec. 206. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to appoint an advisory committee 
or committees to advise him on matters of 
general policy in connection with the ad- 
ministration of this title. 

E(b) Members of any such committee who 
are not otherwise in the employ of the United 
States, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of their committee or otherwise serving 
at the request of the Commissioner, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
to be fixed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but not exceeding $50 
per diem, including travel time, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 


[EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


[Sec. 207. Nothing in this title shall in any 
way affect the availability for practical nurse 
training of amounts paid the States under 
the Act of February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929) 
as amended and extended, or title I of this 
Act, as amended and extended. 

[reports 
[Src, 208. The Commissioner shall include 


in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this title. 


[AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Sec. 209. There are hereby authorized to 
be included for each fiscal year in the appro- 
priations for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare such sums as are neces- 
sary to administer the provisions of this title. 


[DEFINITIONS 


(Sec. 210. For purposes of this title 

{(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

L(eb) The term “practical nurse training“ 
means training of less than college grade 
which is given in schools or classes (includ- 
ing field or laboratory work incidental 
thereto) under public supervision and con- 
trol and is conducted as part of a program 
designed to fit individuals, engaged in or 
preparing to engage in employment as prac- 
tical nurses, for such employment. The term 
includes also training of a similar nature, 
which is of less than college grade and is 
given and conducted as provided above, de- 
signed to fit individuals engaged or prepar- 
ing to engage in other health occupations in 
hospitals or other health agencies, for such 
occupations. In addition, the term includes 
vocational guidance in connection with any 
such program and the in-service training of 
teachers, teacher-trainers, supervisors, and 
directors for any such program, but does not 
include courses which have only incidental 
relationship to the specialized training 
needed by an individual for useful employ- 
ment as a practical nurse or in such other 
health occupations, 

{(c) The term “practical nurse“ means a 
person who is trained to care for subacute, 
convalescent, and chronic patients under the 
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direction of a licensed physician or under 
the supervision of a registered nurse, or to 
assist a registered nurse in the care of acute 
illness. 

Lid) The term local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of public 
secondary schools in a county, township, in- 
dependent, or other school district, or having 
such control and direction over vocational 
education in such schools. 

{(e) The term “State” includes the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia. 

C(f) The term “State board” means the 
State board of vocational education, or the 
State board primarily responsible for the 
supervision of public elementary and second- 
ary schools, as designated in the State plan. 

Leg) The cost of administration of a State 
plan for practical nurse training may not in- 
clude any portion of the cost of the purchase, 
preservation, erection, or repair of any build- 


ing or buildings or the purchase or rental of 
any land. 


[Title II—Area Vocational Education 
Programs * 
[AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


[Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for each succeeding fiscal year the 
sum of $15,000,000 for area vocational edu- 
cation programs, to be apportioned for ex- 
a a in the States as provided in section 
302. 


[ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

[Sec. 302. (a) From the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year pursuant to section 301, 
each State shall be entitled to an allotment 
of an amount bearing the same ratio to such 
sums as the total of the amounts apportioned 
under title I of this Act, the Act of March 18, 
1950 (20 U.S.C. 31-83), and section 9 of the 
Act of August 1, 1956 (20 U.S.C. 34), to such 
State for such year bears to the total of the 
amounts so apportioned to all the States for 
such year. 

Leb) The amount of any allotment to a 
State under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the State certifies to the Commissioner 
will not be required for carrying out area 
vocational education programs (under the 
part of the State plan meeting the require- 
ments of section 305) shall be available for 
reallotment from time to time, on such dates 
as the Commissioner may fix, to other States 
in proportion to the original allotments to 
such States under subsection (a) for such 
year. Any amount so reallotted to a State 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under 
subsection (a). 

[PAYMENTS TO STATES 

(Sec, 303. (a) Any amount paid to a State 
from its allotment under section 302 for any 
fiscal year shall be paid on condition: 

E(1) that there shall be spent for such 
year an equal amount in State or local funds, 
or both, for area vocational education pro- 
grams operated under the provisions of this 
title; 

L(2) that funds appropriated under this 
title will not be used to reduce the amount 
of State or local funds, or both, being spent 
for vocational education programs operated 


under provisions of the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act and titles I and II of 
this Act and reported to the Commissioner, 
but such State or local funds, or both, in 
excess of the amount necessary for dollar for 
dollar matching of funds allotted to a State 
under provisions of the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act and titles I and II of 
this Act may be used to match funds appro- 
priated under this title; 

L(3) that funds appropriated under sec- 
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tion 301 of this title shall be used exclusively 
for the training of individuals designed to 
fit them for useful employment as highly 
skilled technicians in recognized occupations 
requiring scientific knowledge, as determined 
by the State board for such State, in fields 
necessary for the national defense. 

{(b) The Commissioner shall, prior to the 
beginning of each calendar quarter or other 
period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State for area 
vocational education programs under this 
title for such period; and shall pay to the 
State, from the allotment available therefor, 
the amount so estimated by him for such 
period, reduced or increased, as the case may 
be, by any sum (not previously adjusted 
under this subsection) by which he finds 
that his estimate of the amount to be paid 
to the State for any prior period for such 
purpose under this title was greater or less 
than the amount which should have been 
paid to the State for such prior period under 
this title for such purpose, Such payments 
shall be made in such installments as the 
Commissioner may determine. 

[USE OF FUNDS 

(Sec. 304. (a) Funds paid to a State under 
this title for area vocational education pro- 
grams may be used, in carrying out such 
programs (under the part of the State plan 
meeting the requirements of section 305), 
for— 

£(1) maintenance of adequate programs of 
administration, supervision, and teacher- 
training; 

L(2) salaries and necessary travel expenses 
of State or local school personnel, including 
teachers, coordinators, supervisors, voca- 
tional guidance counselors, teacher-trainers, 
directors, administrators, and others; 

[(3) travel expenses of members of ad- 
visory committees or State boards; 

L(4) purchase, rental, or other acquisition, 
and maintenance and repair of instructional 
equipment; 

£(5) purchase of instructional supplies 
and teaching aids; 

£(6) necessary costs of transportation of 
students; 

L(7) securing necessary educational infor- 
mation and data as a basis for the proper 
development of area vocational education 
programs and programs of vocational guid- 
ance; 

L(8) training and work-experience train- 
ing programs for out-of-school youths; 

L(9) related instruction for apprentices; 
and 

L(10) determining the need for, and plan- 
ning and developing, area vocational edu- 
cation programs. 

Lb) Any equipment and teaching aids pur- 
chased with funds appropriated to carry out 
the provisions of this title shall become the 
property of the State. 

[ADDITIONAL STATE PLAN REQUIREMENTS 


[Sec. 305. (a) To be eligible to participate 
in this title, the State plan must be amended 
to include a new part which— 

£(1) designates the State board as the sole 
agency for administration of such part of the 
plan (or for the supervision of the adminis- 
tration thereof by State or local educational 
agencies) ; 

[(2) provides minimum qualifications for 
teachers, teacher-trainers, supervisors, di- 
rectors, and others having responsibilities 
under the plan; 

£(3) shows the plans, policies, and methods 
to be followed in carrying out such part of 
the State plan; 

L(4) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of such part of the State plan; 
and 

£(5) provides that the State board will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
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such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his functions un- 
der this title. 

{(b) The Commissioner shall approve a 
part of any plan for purposes of this title if 
he finds that it fulfills the conditions speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of this section. 

Lee) Whenever the Commissioner after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State board finds that— 

[(1) the part of the State plan approved 
under subsection (b) has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with any provi- 
sion required by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion to be included in such part; or 

L(2) in the administration of such part of 
the plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provisions; 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
board that no further payments will be 
made to the State from its allotments under 
section 302 (or, in his discretion, that fur- 
ther payments will not be made to the State 
for projects under or for portions of such 
part of the State plan affected by such fail- 
ure) until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure. Until he is so satis- 
fied the Commissioner shall make no further 
payments to such State from its allotments 
under section 302 (or shall limit payments 
to projects under or portions of such part 
of the State plan in which there is no such 
failure). 

L(d) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Commissioner's action under subsection (c) 
of this section, such State may appeal to the 
United States court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which such State is located. The sum- 
mons and notice of appeal may be served at 
any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file in 
the court the transcript of the proceedings 
and the record on which he based his action. 

£(2) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of evidence, shall be conclusive; but 
the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Commissioner to take further 
evidence, and the Commissioner may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and 
shall certify to the court the transcript and 
record of the further proceedings. Such new 
or modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence. 

(Sec. 306. There are hereby authorized to 
be included for each fiscal year in the ap- 
propriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as are 
necessary to administer the provisions of this 
title. 

[DEFINITIONS 


[Sec. 307. For the purposes of this title 

L(a) The term “State” includes the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Guam. 

E(b) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

C(c) The term “State plan” and “State 
board” shall have the meaning which said 
terms have in the Act approved February 
23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929, ch. 114). 

{(d) The term “area vocational education 
program” means a program consisting of one 
or more less-than-college-grade courses con- 
ducted under public supervision and control 
and on an or; systematic class basis, 
which is designed to fit individuals for useful 
employment as technicians or skilled workers 
in recognized occupations requiring scien- 
tific or technical knowledge, and which is 
made available to residents of the State or an 
area thereof designated and approved by the 
State board, who either have completed jun- 
ior high school or, regardless of their school 
credits, are at least sixteen years of age and 
can reasonably be expected to profit by the 
instruction offered. 
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[Public Law 791, 71st Cong., 46 Stat. 1489: 

CAN ACT To extend the provisions of certain 
laws relating to vocational education and 
civilian rehabilitation to Puerto Rico 


(Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Porto 
Rico shall be entitled to share in the bene- 
fits of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education; 
to provide for cooperation with the States in 
the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture and the trades and industries; to pro- 
vide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to appropriate money and regu- 
late its expenditure,” approved February 23, 
1917, and any Act amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto, upon the same terms 
and conditions as any of the several States. 
There is authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and annually thereafter, the sum 
of $105,000, to be available for allotment un- 
der such Act to the island of Porto Rico: 
Provided, That the sum authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of this Act, the 
sum of $30,000, if expended, shall be ex- 
pended for the salaries of teachers of agri- 
cultural subjects; the sum of $30,000 if ex- 
pended, shall be expended for the salaries 
of teachers of home-economics subjects; the 
sum of $30,000, if expended, shall be expended 
for the salaries of teachers of trade and in- 
dustrial subjects; and the sum of $15,000, if 
expended, shall be expended for the mainte- 
nance of teacher training, including super- 
vision.] * 

[Public Law 462, 81st Cong., 64 Stat. 27: 
LAN ACT To extend the benefits of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 to the Virgin 

Islands 

[Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Virgin Islands shall be entitled to share in 
the benefits of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, approved August 1, 1946, and any 
Act amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, upon the same terms and conditions 
as any of the several States. There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and annually thereafter, the sum of 
$40,000, to be available for allotment to the 
Virgin Islands under such Act and the modi- 
fications hereinafter provided. 

(Sec. 2. Sums appropriated under author- 
ity of section 1 of this Act shall be allocated 
for vocational education in (1) agriculture, 
(2) home economics, (3) trades and in- 
dustries, and (4) distributive occupations, 
in the proportions specified by the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946, except insofar 
as the Commissioner of Education, with the 
approval of the Federal Security Administra- 
tor, deems it necessary to modify said pro- 
portion to meet special conditions existing 
in the Virgin Islands. 

(Sec. 3. The provisions of sections 3, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, relating to the use and payment of 
sums under said Act, shall apply to sums ap- 
propriated under this Act with such modi- 
fications as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, with the approval of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, shall deem necessary 
to meet the special conditions existing in the 
Virgin Islands} * 

Public Law 896, 84th Cong., 70 Stat. 909 

* * + > . 

ESec, 9. (a) Guam shall be entitled to share 
in the benefits of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775), and any Act 
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amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to, upon the same terms and conditions as 
any of the several States. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of $80,000, to be available 
for allotment to Guam under such Act and 
the modifications hereinafter provided. 

E(b) Sums appropriated under the author- 
ity of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
allocated for vocational education in (1) agri- 
culture, (2) home economics, (3) trades and 
industries, and (4) distributive occupations, 
in the proportion which the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated under paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4), respectively, of section 3 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
bears to the sum of such amounts except 
insofar as the Commissioner of Education, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, deems it necessary 
to modify said proportions to meet special 
conditions existing in Guam. 

Le) The provisions of section 3 (60 Stat. 
775; 20 U.S.C., sec. 15j), section 7 (60 Stat. 
775, 777; 20 U.S.C. sec. 150), and section 8(b) 
(60 Stat. 775, 777; 20 U.S.C. sec. 15p(b)), of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946, shall 
apply to sums appropriated under this section 
with such modifications as the Commissioner 
of Education, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall 
deem necessary to meet special conditions 
existing in Guam. 

Led) In addition to the sums authorized 
to be appropriated under section 9 of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
715, 777; 20 U.S.C., sec. 15q), there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such addi- 
tional sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section, such sums to 
be expended for the same purposes and in 
the same manner as provided in section 7 of 
the Act of February 23, 1917 (39 Stat., 929, 
933), as amended (20 U.S.C., sec. 15) 4% 


Public Law 87-688, 76 Stat. 586 


= * * * * 
[VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


[Sec. 2. (a) American Samoa shall be en- 
titled to share in the benefits of the Voca- 
tional Educational Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 151 
et seq.), and any Act amendatory thereof, or 
supplementary thereto, upon the same terms 
and conditions as any of the several States. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and annually thereafter, the sum of $80,000, 
to be available for allotment to American 
Samoa under such Act and the modifications 
hereinafter provided. 

E(b) Sums appropriated under the author- 
ity of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
allocated for vocational education in (1) 
agriculture, (2) home economics, (3) trades 
and industries, and (4) distributive occupa- 
tions, in the proportion which the amount 
authorized to be appropriated under para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4), respectively, of 
section 3 of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946, bears to the sum of such amounts ex- 
cept insofar as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, with the approval of Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, deems it necessary to 
modify said proportions to meet special con- 
ditions existing in American Samoa. 

E(c) The provisions of section 3, section 
7, and section 8(b) of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. of 1946, shall apply to sums appro- 
priated under this section with such modi- 
fications as the Commissioner of Education, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, shall deem necessary 
to meet special conditions existing in Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

Led) In addition to the sums authorized 
to be appropriated under section 9 of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, there are 
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hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
additional sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section, such sums 
to be expended for the same purposes and in 
the same manner as provided in section 7 of 
the Act of February 23, 1917 (20 U.S.C. 
15.).3” 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967 


(Public Law 90-247) 


Sec. 401. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (title II of Pub- 
lic Law 81-874), titles II, III, V, VI, VII, and 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963,9 and the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 (title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1966), as 
now in effect or hereafter from time to time 
amended, 


ADULT EDUCATION ACT oF 1966 
(Title III of Public Law 89-750, 80 Stat. 1216) 
* . . 


. * 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 303. As used in this title 

(a) The term “adult” means any individual 
who has attained the age of [eighteen] 
sizteen,* 

* „ . * . 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Sec. 304. (a) From the sums appropriat- 
ed pursuant to section 314, not less than 
[10] 26 per centum nor more than [20] 40 
per centum shall be reserved for the pur- 
poses of section 309. 


The explanation of Senate bill 3099 is 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968 


(S. 3099, 90th Cong., 2d sess.) 
BACKGROUND AND NEED 


The 1917 Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act was enacted to meet 
the demands of an economy just reac’! 
industrial maturity. Dominant allotments 
went to vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics; provisions were also included for 
training in trades and industry. 

The 1946 George-Barden Act was intro- 
duced to meet changes in labor force de- 
mands over the nearly 30-year period, Sup- 
port for vocational education was increased 
and a new category of occupational support 
was added. During the war years preceding 
1946, agricultural productivity had jumped 
from an annual increase of 1 percent to an 
annual increase of 5 percent. This rising farm 
productivity had freed labor from agriculture 
for industrial purposes. A heavy emphasis on 
the need for industrial workers during the 
war had also caused the public schools to 
establish new training programs for indus- 
trial contribution to the war effort. More 
than 7 million persons had left farm and fire- 
sides to work in the factories and industrial 
complexes, The act added support for voca- 
tional education in the distributive occupa- 
tions and increased support for existing cate- 
gories. Ten years later two new categories 
were added—training in the fishery trades 
and industry and practical nurse training. 


* Repeal effective on July 1, 1969. 

“Effective with respect to appropriations 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1968, 
except that to the extent that this amend- 
ment relates to the required transmittal of 
evaluation reports pursuant to section 404 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, such amendment shall 
be effective on July 1, 1969. 

“Effective with respect to appropriation 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1969. 

“Effective with respect to appropriation 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1969. 
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The American economy continued to 
change over the next few years and manpower 
needs shifted considerably. A changing in- 
dustrial and occupational mix and a more 
sophisticated technology led to a shift from 
a primarily blue-collar and agricultural labor 
force toward the white-collar employment. 
The labor market became characterized by 
a paradox of persistent unemployment oc- 
curring simultaneously with the rising de- 
mand for skilled manpower. There was a 
drop of 772,000 workers in low skill manu- 
facturing occupations between 1957 and 
1962. Yet, it was estimated that there would 
be a 40 percent increase in the number of 
jobs for professional and technical workers 
by the 1970's. 

In response to this shift in manpower 
needs, the Congress reviewed the operation of 
existing laws and enacted the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. The new funds were 
to be expended for State and local vocational 
education programs under six broad cate- 
gories; it was designed to fit individuals for 
gainful employment, including business and 
office occupations not covered by the previous 
laws. In fiscal year 1965, $123,500,000 was ap- 
propriated for operation of programs under 
this law; fiscal year 1968 appropriations were 
$199,310,000. 

Under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the number of vocational students in 
secondary schools rose by 1,504,000 from 
1964-66, Of these 1,238,000 were persons who 
were trained in a business occupation. Of the 
remaining increase of 266,000 persons, 200,000 
were trained in trades and industries occu- 
pations. The number of postsecondary voca- 
tional students rose by 907,000; 798,000 of 
which took training in business education 
and 70,000 of which were trained in trades 
and industries occupations, 

In the next few years, employment oppor- 
tunities in the professional, semiprofessional, 
and technical fields will continue to increase. 
Demand in the public service field alone ex- 
ceeds labor supply by 5 to 1. The technologi- 
cal breakthroughs that have been witnessed 
in the past 5 years have led to greater and 
greater demands for trained personnel in 
scientific research, development, production 
and services in all flelds of applied science. At 
present, it is estimated that there should be 
two technicians to every engineer or profes- 
sional physical scientist; there should be six 
to 10 technicians for every medical doctor or 
professional researcher in the health fields 
and four to five for each professional bio- 
logical scientist, 

The job of our Nation’s schools is particu- 
larly critical in view of these new and 
emerging occupations and the resultant de- 
mands to be faced by the labor force. Broader 
training must be offered to high school stu- 
dents in vocational education; students must 
be encouraged to stay in school and to un- 
dertake technical training or other occupa- 
tional work at the postsecondary level. Adults 
must be retrained to assume the duties of 
three to four new careers per lifetime pre- 
dicted for the future, 

PROPOSAL 


Title I—Exemplary programs or projects in 
vocational education 

A program of grants for exemplary pro- 
grams or projects to State vocational boards, 
local educational agencies, and public and 
private agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions would be established, The programs and 
projects would serve as models for quality 
vocational education. Examples of programs 
which might be supported are: 

Exploratory occupational education pro- 
grams; 

Programs or projects to provide students 
educational experience through part-time 
work to assist in their maximum develop- 
ment and to help link school and employ- 
ment; 

Guidance and counseling to assure that all 
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students’ interests and capabilities are de- 
veloped in relation to career objectives and 
to ease the transition from school to work 
by initial job placement; 

Improvement of curricula to stimulate 
broad-scale innovative changes to provide 
more realistic vocational education programs 
for youth and adults at all skill levels. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1971, the funds 
appropriated for exemplary programs would 
be apportioned among the States and outly- 
ing areas as follows: $150,000 would be ap- 
portioned to each State and not more than 
2 percent would be reserved for outlying 
areas, and the remainder would be appor- 
tioned according to population aged 14 
through 19. Fifteen million dollars would 
be authorized for fiscal year 1969. 

Before making a grant to a State or local 
educational agency, the Commissioner must 
find that in planning and carrying out the 
project, local manpower agencies, employers, 
labor organizations, and community groups 
will be involved. No project may be approved 
if the State board for vocational education 
disapproves. 


Title II—Consolidation and improvement of 
existing programs 


The proposed legislation would consoli- 
date in fiscal year 1970, existing authority 
for vocational education programs under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. The 
earmarking by purpose of uses of funds un- 
der section 4(a) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, such as the 25 percent mini- 
mum expenditure for construction and/or 
postsecondary vocational education would 
also be removed. Nonoccupational home- 
making would receive an independent pro- 
gram authorization. 

Starting in fiscal year 1970, 25 percent of 
the funds appropriated for the consolidated 
vocational education authority above the 
appropriations level for fiscal year 1969 
would be earmarked for vocational programs 
specifically designed for the disadvantaged. 

The proposed legislation would remove the 
requirement for separate matching purpose- 
by-purpose and project-by-project and in- 
stead provide for overall statewide match- 
ing. The proposal would provide more flexi- 
bility in that varying proportions of Fed- 
eral funds could be used in matching State 
and local funds, Federal funds could then be 
directed to areas of greatest need. 

The proposal would also amend the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 to establish a 
National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education to be appointed by the President 
ana to provide for a broadly representative 
State advisory council on vocational educa- 
tion in every State. 

The proposed legislation also includes the 
requirement, effective in fiscal year 1970, 
that every State submit a State plan each 
year which would contain, in the first year, 
a 5-year plan—specifying long-range objec- 
tives for vocational education in that 
State—to be supplemented and updated in 
the State plans for subsequent years so as to 
always extend over a 5-year period. 

The State plan for each year would also 
contain an operational annual program plan 
which would set forth detailed program 
information for the school year and relate 
annual objectives to those set forth in the 
5-year plan. 

Each State advisory council on vocational 
education would advise the State board for 
vocational education on the development of 
the State plan, including long-range and 
annual program objectives, Each State ad- 
visory council would also submit to the 
State and to the National Advisory Council, 
an annual detailed report and evaluation of 
vocational education programs in the State, 
including recommendations for changes 
considered necessary. 

The State plan should indicate each year 
that consideration had been given to the 
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State advisory council’s recommendations. 
The State plan would also include detailed 
information on the extent to which State 
vocational education programs are utilizing 
the experiences and knowledge gained from 
exemplary programs and projects. The State 
plan would contain assurances that all 
policies and procedures concerning admin- 
istration of the vocational education pro- 
grams would be a matter of public 
record and be made reasonably available to 
the public. The State plan would also indi- 
cate that all local educational agencies in 
the State had reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for public hearings on the State 
plan. 

The National Advisory Council would ad- 
vise the Commissioner on regulations and 
policy matters, including procedures con- 
cerning the approval of the State plans as 
well as exemplary programs and projects. It 
would also submit an annual report to the 
President and the Congress on administra- 
tion of the vocational education programs in 
the country. 

The provisions for leadtime and advance 
funding authorized in Public Law 90-247, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, would be broadened 
to include vocational education programs 
under the Partnership for Learning and 
Earning Act of 1968. 

The Commissioner is authorized to enter 
into contracts to collect and disseminate in- 
formation on vocational education programs 
in order to measure the effectiveness of the 
program and make available materials and 
technical assistance to State boards and local 
educational agencies or institutions of higher 
education initiating or expanding vocational 
education programs. 

The Federal share for the cost of the pro- 
gram in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands would be 100 percent. 

Title III Adult Education 

The proposal would lower the minimum 
age eligibility requirement for participation 
in the adult education program from 18 to 
16 years of age. 

The proposal would also increase the vari- 
able percentage for the set-aside for special 
projects in adult education to from 20 to 40 
percent. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the two 
bills that I have briefly discussed today, 
as I have indicated, will come before the 
Education Subcommittee for hearing in 
the very near future. It is my hope and 
I know the hope of my colleagues on the 
subcommittee that we can in the month 
of April proceed to mark up sessions on 
the legislation with a view to bringing it 
before the Senate in the month of May. 

As we listen to the witnesses, consider 
carefully the suggestions that come to us 
from that source, I am confident that 
there are areas in both bills which will in 
their reported form appear in variant 
language from that now written in the 
bills on introduction. As chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee I am not and 
I cannot be wedded to every comma and 
to every section of the bills I introduce 
today. I can pledge, however, and this 
I do on my own behalf and on behalf of 
my colleagues that we will give careful 
consideration to every suggestion that is 
received. We urge those who have an in- 
terest in this legislation to communicate 
with me in order that the hearing record 
on these two major pieces of educational 
legislation can contain the facts upon 
which the decision of the Senate ought 
to be based. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
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priate reference the Higher Education 
Amendments Act of 1968 and the Part- 
nership for Learning and Earning Act of 
1968. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. 3098. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, the National Voca- 
tional Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
and related acts; and 

S.3099. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be added as 
cosponsors of S. 1567, the Young 
Farmers Investment Act of 1961, as 
amended, to provide an alternate 
method of making loans for acquisition 
and improvements of the farm, needed 
by farm families, including young 
farmers, and to provide the borrower 
family with adequate standards of liv- 
ing and the consumer with reasonable 
prices for dairy and other agricultural 
products, as well as to maintain and im- 
prove national health; and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2527 to encourage the 
movement of butter into domestic com- 
mercial markets. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 263—PRO- 
POSED OCEAN SPACE TREATY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last fall, in 
Senate Resolutions 172 and 186, I brought 
to the attention of the Senate the prob- 
able danger of anarchy in the ocean 
space of this globe. The burden of these 
resolutions was that laws do not exist at 
present by which questions of jurisdiction 
and ownership in the sea areas beyond 
the territorial limits and the continental 
shelves can be resolved—therefore, an 
international agreement should be sought 
to assure that ocean space can become 
an area of law and order. Such an agree- 
ment is needed, for man’s sea technology 
has brought him to the verge of total 
undersea capability at any depth of the 
world ocean. As man advances in this 
medium, he is bound to run into inter- 
national confrontations that can cause 
havoc; an Ocean Space Treaty is essen- 
tial to avoid them. 
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On November 29, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee held a hearing on 
these resolutions, during which testimony 
was heard from the executive branch, as 
well as the private sector. Our admin- 
istration expressed the belief that it is 
premature to be boring too deeply into 
this matter now. 

Testimony from the business sector of 
our country also held that a treaty at 
this time should not be considered. Actu- 
ally, it was difficult to elicit any opinion 
from the business community, although 
the National Oceanography Association 
had stimulated the appearance of reso- 
lutions in both Houses of Congress to 
oppose the idea of vesting title to the 
ocean floor in the United Nations. 

From the differing ideas advanced dur- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing, as well as in statements and 
letters sent after the hearing, I found 
many helpful and constructive sugges- 
tions for improving my approach to this 
critical subject. 

Today, Mr. President, I am submitting 
a draft of an actual Ocean Space Treaty. 
It is responsive to many of the excellent 
views I have received during and since 
last November's hearing. It represents 
my own best efforts as of this moment 
to provide a framework upon which a 
legal regime for ocean space can be 
founded. 

I do not delude myself that this draft 
is a perfect vehicle to block the coming 
threat of anarchy in ocean space. But 
I hope it will serve not only this country 
but also all mankind as a first step 
toward the peaceful and useful admin- 
istration of the great world ocean that 
extends beyond national limits. I realize, 
of course, that not only the United States 
but other nations as well will have many 
changes, additions and deletions to the 
draft I offer today. I fully anticipate that 
valuable time will be taken to debate the 
final points to be included in a legal 
document for ocean space. 

However, Mr. President, I disagree 
strongly with those who state that to 
consider an Ocean Space Treaty at this 
time is unnecessary or premature. 

In the first place, there are already 
at least four instances in which plans 
have been made to create islands in wa- 
ters beyond the national jurisdiction of 
any sovereign country. Four and a half 
miles southeast of Miami, beyond the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States, Long 
Reef, a large-sized coral structure, 
reaches sea level at mean low water. 
Recently, an enterprising American 
planned to erect cofferdams, fill them 
with concrete, and build his own island 
on top of the reef. Simultaneously, an- 
other individual tried to beat him to the 
punch and actually started building a 
cofferdam ahead of him. The legal dis- 
pute that has arisen is highly compli- 
cated by the question of who has juris- 
diction. 

Another example occurred some time 
ago in connection with Georges Bank, 
some 100 miles northeast of Cape Cod. 
The Continental Shelf rises to within 
about 12 feet of the surface. A private 
company announced plans to place a 
Texas tower on the Bank. Its purpose 
was to declare the tower to be U.S. prop- 
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erty and then, subsequently, to establish 
a 3-mile limit to keep Soviet factory ships 
out of the fishing area—which, inciden- 
tally, has proved a fruitful location for 
the Soviet fishing fleet. But the U.S. 
Coast Guard refused to give permission 
to proceed with the project. 

A third example is Cortez Banks, some 
50 miles south of San Clemente Island 
and 100 miles off the coast of southern 
California. This is a small seamount that 
rises close to the sea-air interface. Not 
too long ago a private company decided 
to cap this seamount with cement; how- 
ever, the U.S. Government turned down 
this scheme, with the rationale that the 
United States did not have jurisdiction. 

Finally, at a point some 200 miles off 
the coast of Oregon, another seamount 
nearly breaks the surface. Here again a 
private American company wanted to 
create an island, but our Federal Gov- 
ernment refused approval. 

In each example—except Long Reef— 
our Government, in refusing to give its 
citizens permission to act, is in effect say- 
ing that it has jurisdiction. In fact, ac- 
cording to the law—or lack of law—exist- 
ing for ocean space, it is not clear who— 
if anyone—has jurisdiction. So you see, 
Mr. President, legal snarls in ocean space 
are not a matter of mere prediction or 
hypothesis. They are taking place right 
now. 

In the second place, if the United 
States does not take the lead now in 
pushing for a practical legal solution to 
such problems and a myriad more, other 
countries are bound to step into the vacu- 
um. Some already have. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to offer a draft Treaty for Ocean 
Space in the same political attitude that 
led the United States to support accords 
on outer space and Antarctica. This draft 
attempts to maintain the principle of the 
high seas in respect to sovereignty. It en- 
deavors to inhibit any nation from push- 
ing today’s frightening arms race into 
the development of yet another genera- 
tion of weaponry. It would set up an in- 
ternational mechanism by. which scien- 
tists and enterprising businessmen can 
explore and exploit the seas’ rich mys- 
teries free and safe from piracy, vandal- 
ism, or other acts of violence. It calls for 
the safe disposal of radioactive waste. 
Finally, it urges the establishment of a 


Sea Guard, much along the lines of our 


own. capable U.S. Coast Guard, to main- 
tain the provisions of such a treaty. 

It is my earnest hope that Members of 
the Senate, in particular, and Congress 
as a whole will find ways to support and 
promote the principles of legality and 
peace contained in this paper. 

Mr. President, I submit a resolution, 
incorporating the body of the treaty 
draft, for appropriate reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 263) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, as follows: 

S. Res. 263 

Whereas the threat of anarchy is immi- 

nent in the field of scientific exploration and 
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commercial exploitation of the deep sea and 
its resources; and 

Whereas international agreement on a rule 
of law governing the activities of nations in 
the exploration and exploitation of the deep 
sea and its resources is in the common inter- 
est of all mankind: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should take all necessary 
steps, through the Secretary of State, the 
United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions, or any other appropriate agency or 
officer of the United States, to enter into 
negotiations with representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the major coastal and maritime 
nations and all other interested nations of 
the world to the end that there shall be 
concluded, with as widespread acceptance as 
is possible, a treaty on the peaceful explora- 
tion and exploitation of ocean space as fol- 
lows: 


“TREATY ON PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
THE ACTIVITIES OF STATES IN THE 
EXPLORATION AND EXPLOITATION OF 
OCEAN SPACE 


“Preamble 


“The States Parties to this Treaty, : 

“Inspired by the great prospects opening 
up before mankind as a result of man’s ever- 
deepening probe of ocean space—the waters 
of the high seas, including the superjacent 
waters above the continental shelf and out- 
side the territorial sea of each nation, and 
the seabed and subsoil of the submarine 
areas of the high seas outside the area of 
the territorial sea and continental shelf of 
each nation, 

“Recognizing the common heritage of 
mankind in ocean space and the common 
interest of all mankind in the exploration 
of ocean space and the exploitation of its 
resources for peaceful purposes, 

“Believing that the threat of anarchy 
exists in the exploration and exploitation 
of ocean space and its resources, 

“Desiring to contribute to broad interna- 
tional cooperation in the scientific as well 
as the legal aspects of the exploration and 
exploitation of ocean space and its resources 
for peaceful purposes, 

“Recalling the four conventions on the Law 
of the Sea and an optional protocol of sig- 
nature concerning the compulsory settle- 
ment of disputes, which agreements were 
formulated at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, held at Geneva 
from 24 February to 27 April 1958, and were 
adopted by the Conference at Geneva on 
29 April 1958, 

“Recalling the Treaty on Principles Gov- 
erning the Activities of States in the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space, Includ- 
ing the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies, 
which was unanimously endorsed by United 
Nations General Assembly resolution 2222 
(XXII) of 19 December 1966 and signed by 
sixty nations at Washington, London, and 
Moscow on 27 January 1967, and consider- 
ing that progress towards international] co- 
operation in the exploration and exploita- 
tion of ocean space and its resources and 
the development of the rule of law in this 
area of human endeavor is of comparable 
importance to that achieved in the field 
of outer space. 

“Recalling United Nations General As- 
sembly resolution 2340 (XXII) of 18 De- 
cember 1967, which provided for the estab- 
lishment of an Ad Hoc Committee to study 
the question of the reservation exclusively 
for peaceful purposes of the seabed and 
the ocean floor underlying the high seas be- 
yond the limits of present national juris- 
diction, and the uses of their resources in the 
interests of mankind. 

S that the problems resulting 
from the commercial exploitation of ocean 
space are imminent. 

“Believing that the living and mineral re- 
sources in suspension in the high seas, and 
in the seabed and subsoil of ocean space, are 
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free for the use of all nations, subject to in- 
ternational treaty obligations and the con- 
servation provisions of the four conventions 
on the Law of the Sea. 

“Convinced that a Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States in the 
Exploration and Exploitation of Ocean Space 
will further the welfare and prosperity of 
mankind and benefit their national States, 

“Have agreed as follows: 


“Part I—GENERAL PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE 
To OCEAN SPACE 


“ARTICLE 1 


“Ocean space and the resources in ocean 
space shall be free for exploration and exploi- 
tation by all nations without discrimination 
of any kind, on a basis of equality of op- 
portunity, and in accordance with interna- 
tional law, and there shall be free access to 
all areas of ocean space. 


“ARTICLE 2 


“Ocean space is not subject to national 
appropriation by claim of sovereignty, by 
means of use of occupation, or by any other 
means. 

“ARTICLE 3 


“There shall be freedom of scientific in- 
vestigation in ocean space and States Parties 
to the Treaty shall facilitate and encourage 
international cooperation in such investi- 
gation. 

“ARTICLE 4 


“States Parties to the Treaty shall carry 
on activities in the exploration and exploita- 
tion of ocean space and its resources in ac- 
cordance with international law, including 
the Charter of the United Nations, and the 
provisions contained in these articles, in the 
interest of maintaining international peace 
and security and promoting international 
cooperation and understanding. 

“ARTICLE 5 

“States Parties to the Treaty shall bear 
international responsibility for national ac- 
tivities in ocean space, whether carried on by 
governmental agencies or non-governmental 
entities or nationals of such States, and for 
assuring that national activities are carried 
on in conformity with the provisions set 
forth in this Treaty. The activities of non- 
governmental entities and nationals of States 
in ocean space shall require authorization 
and continuing supervision by the appropri- 
ate State Party to the Treaty. When activi- 
ties are carried on in ocean space by an in- 
ternational organization, responsibility for 
compliance with this Treaty shall be borne 
by the international organization itself. 

“ARTICLE 6 

“In the exploration of ocean space and the 
exploitation of its resources, States Parties 
to the Treaty shall be guided by the prin- 
ciple of cooperation and mutual assistance 
and shall conduct all their activities in 
ocean space with due regard for the cor- 
responding interests of all other States 
Parties. 

“ARTICLE 7 

“States Parties to the Treaty shall render 
all possible assistance to any person, vessel, 
or facility found in ocean space in danger 
of being lost or otherwise in distress. 

“ARTICLE 8 

“States Parties to the Treaty engaged in 
activities of exploration or exploitation in 
ocean space shall immediately inform the 
other States Parties or the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of any phenomena 
they discover in ocean space which could 
constitute a danger to the life or health of 
persons exploring or working in ocean space 
“Part II—USE OF OCEAN SPACE EXCEPT SEA- 

BED AND SUBSOIL 
“ARTICLE 9 

“All States Parties to the Treaty shall have 
the right for their nationals to engage in fish- 
ing, aquaculture, in-solution mining, trans- 
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portation, and telecommunication in the wa- 
ters of ocean space beyond the territorial seas 
of any State. 

“ARTICLE 10 


“The right declared in Article 9 shall be 
subject to the treaty obligations of each 
State Party to the Treaty and to the interests 
and rights of coastal States and shall be con- 
ditioned upon fulfillment of the conserva- 
tion measures required in the agreement en- 
titled ‘Convention on Fishing and Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the High 
Seas’, adopted by the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea at Geneva on 
29 April 1958. 

“ARTICLE 11 

“Any disputes which may arise between 
States Parties to the Treaty with respect to 
fishing, aquaculture, in-solution mining, 
conservation, and transportation activities in 
the high seas shall be settled in accordance 
with all the provisions of the convention re- 
ferred to in Article 10 setting forth a com- 
pulsory method for the settlement of such 
questions. The provisions of Article 27 and 
Annex 4 for the International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention, signed at Geneva on De- 
cember 21, 1959, shall be applicable to any 
disputes which may arise between States 
Parties with respect to telecommunication 
activities in the high seas. 


“Part III—UsE or SEA BED AND SUBSOIL OF 
OcEAN SPACE 


“ARTICLE 12 


“In order to promote and maintain inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful and 
orderly exploration, and exploitation of the 
natural resources, of the seabed and subsoil 
of submarine areas of ocean space, each 
State Party to the Treaty undertakes to en- 
gage in such exploration or exploitation only 
under licenses issued by the licensing au- 
thority to be designated by the United Na- 
tions, with approval by the Security Council 
in the manner provided by paragraph 3 of 
Article 27 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

“ARTICLE 13 


“The natural resources referred to in this 
Part consist of the mineral and other non- 
living resources of the seabed and subsoil 
together with living organisms belonging to 
sedentary species, that is to say, organisms 
which, at the harvestable stage, either are 
immobile on or under the seabed or are un- 
able to move except in constant physical 
contact with the seabed or the subsoil. 


“ARTICLE 14 


“The activities of nationals and non-gov- 
ernmental entities in the exploration of sub- 
marine areas of ocean space and the exploi- 
tation of the natural resources of such areas 
shall require authorization and continuing 
supervision by the appropriate State Party 
to the Treaty, and shall be conducted under 
licenses issued to States Parties to the Treaty 
making application on behalf of their na- 
tionals and non-governmental entities. When 
such activities are to be carried on by an 
international organization, a license may be 
8 to such organization as if it were a 


“ARTICLE 15 


“It shall be the duty of the licensing 
authority referred to in Article 12 to act 
as promptly as possible on each applica- 
tion for a license made to it. In issuing li- 
censes and prescribing regulations, the 
licensing authority shall apply all relevant 
provisions set forth in this Treaty and shall 
apply the following criteria: 

“(a) The license issued by the licensing 
authority shall (i) cover an area of such 
size and dimensions as the licensing au- 
thority may determine, with due regard 
given to providing for a satisfactory return 
of investment, (ii) be for a period of not 
more than fifty years, with the option of 
renewal, provided that operations are con- 
ducted with the approval of the licensing 
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authority, (iii) require the payment to the 
licensing authority of such fee or royalty as 
may be specified in the lease, (iv) require 
that such lease will terminate within a 
period of not more than ten years in the 
absence of operations thereunder unless the 
licensing authority approves an extension 
of the period of such license, and (v) con- 
tain such other reasonable requirements as 
the licensing authority may deem necessary 
to implement the provisions of this Treaty 
and to provide for the most efficient exploi- 
tation of resources possible, consistent with 
the conservation of and prevention of the 
waste of the natural resources of the seabed 
and subsoil of ocean space. 

“(b) If two or more States Parties to the 
Treaty apply for licenses to engage in the 
exploration of the seabed and subsoil of 
ocean space or the exploitation of its natural 
resources in the same area or areas of ocean 
space, the licensing authority shall, to the 
greatest extent feasible and practicable, 
encourage cooperative or joint working 
relations between such States and be 
guided by the principle that ocean space 
shall be free for use by all States, without 
discrimination of any kind, on a basis of 
equality of opportunity. But, if it proves im- 
practical for the license to be shared, the 
licensing authority shall determine which 
State Party to the Treaty shall receive the 
license with due regard given to the encour- 
agement of the development of the tech- 
nologically developing States. 

“(c) A coastal State has a special interest 
in the conservation of the natural resources 
of the seabed and subsoil of ocean space 
adjacent to its territorial sea and continental 
shelf and this interest shall be taken into 
account by the licensing authority. 

“(d) A coastal State is entitled to take 
part on an equal footing in any system of 
research and regulation for purposes of con- 
servation of the natural resources of the sea- 
bed and subsoil of ocean space in that area, 
even though its agencies or nationals do not 
engage in exploration there or exploitation 
of its natural resources. 

“(e) The exploration of the seabed and 
subsoil of ocean space and the exploitation 
of its natural resources must not result in 
any unjustifiable interference with naviga- 
tion, fishing, or the conservation of the living 
resources of the sea, nor result in any inter- 
ference with fundamental oceanographic or 
other scientific research carried out with the 
intention of open publication. 

“(f) A State or international organization 
holding a license is obliged to undertake, in 
the area covered by such license, all appro- 
priate measures for the protection of the 
living resources of the sea from harmful 
agents and shall pursue its activities so as 
to avoid the harmful contamination of the 
environment of such area. 


“ARTICLE 16 


“1. Subject to appropriate regulations pre- 
scribed by the licensing authority referred to 
in Article 12 and to the following provisions, 
a State or international organization holding 
a license shall be entitled to construct and 
maintain or operate on the seabed and sub- 
soll of ocean space installations and other 
devices necessary for its exploration and the 
exploitation of its natural resources, and to 
establish safety zones around such installa- 
tions and devices and to take in those zones 
measures necessary for their protection, 

“2. The safety zones referred to in this 
article may extend to a distance of 500 metres 
radius around the installations and other 
devices which have been erected, measured 
from each point of their outer edge. Ships of 
all nationalities must respect these safety 
zones. 

“3. Such installations and devices do not 
possess the status of islands and have no 
territorial sea of their own. 

“4. Due notice must be given of the con- 
struction of any such installations, and 
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permanent means for giving warning of their 
presence must be maintained. Any installa- 
tions which are abandoned or disused must 
be entirely removed by the State or interna- 
tional organization responsible for its con- 
struction. 

“5, Neither the installations or devices, nor 
the safety zones around them, may be estab- 
lished where interference may be caused to 
the use of recognized sea lanes essential to 
international commerce and navigation. 


“ARTICLE 17 


“To the greatest extent feasible and prac- 
ticable, the licensing authority referred to 
in Article 12 shall disseminate immediately 
and effectively information and data received 
by it from license owners regarding their 
activities in ocean space. 


“ARTICLE 18 


“If a State Party to the Treaty has reason 
to believe that an activity or experiment 
planned by it or its nationals or non-goy- 
ernmental entities under a license issued 
pursuant to this Part would cause poten- 
tially harmful interference with activities of 
other States Parties in the peaceful explora- 
tion and exploitation of ocean space, it shall 
undertake appropriate international con- 
sultations and obtain the consent of the 
licensing authority referred to in Article 12 
before proceeding with such activity or ex- 
periment. A State Party to the Treaty which 
has reason to believe that an activity or ex- 
periment planned by another State Party 
would cause potentially harmful interfer- 
ence with activities in the peaceful explora- 
tion and exploitation of submarine areas of 
ocean space may request consultation con- 
cerning the activity or experiment and sub- 
mit a request for consideration of its com- 
plaint to the licensing authority, which may 
order that the activity or experiment shall 
be suspended, modified, or prohibited. Re- 
view of any such order shall be allowed in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 23. 

“ARTICLE 19 

“All stations, installations, equipment, and 
sea vehicles, machines, and capsules used 
on the seabed or in the subsoil of ocean 
space, whether manned or unmanned, shall 
be open to representatives of the licensing 
authority referred to in Article 12, except 
that if there is objection to this procedure 
by the licensee, such facilities shall be open 
only to the Sea Guard of the United Nations 
as set forth in Article 26 of this Treaty. 


“ARTICLE 20 


“Whenever a State Party to the Treaty or 
an international organization fails to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of a license 
issued to it under this Part, such license may 
be canceled by the licensing authority re- 
ferred to in Article 12, upon thirty days no- 
tice to the State or international organiza- 
tion concerned, but subject to the right of 
the license owner to request review of the 
decision of the licensing authority as set 
forth in Article 23. 

“ARTICLE 21 

“Any dispute which may arise under this 
Part between States or international orga- 
nizations holding licenses, or between license 
owners and the licensing authority referred 
to in Article 12, shall first be submitted for 
settlement by the licensing authority, which 
shall determine its own procedure, assuring 
each party a full opportunity to be heard and 
to present its case. 

“ARTICLE 22 

“In all cases of disputes under this Part, 
whether among license owners or between 
license owners and the licensing authority 
referred to in Article 12, the licensing au- 
thority shall be empowered to make awards. 

“ARTICLE 23 


1. In the case of any dispute under this 
Part, if the licensing authority shall not have 
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rendered its decision within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time or if any party to a dispute un- 
der this Part desires review of the decision 
of the licensing authority, such dispute shall, 
at the request of any of the parties, be sub- 
mitted to a standing review panel which 
shall consist of not more than three members 
to be appointed by the International Court 
of Justice. The decision of the licensing au- 
thority shall be final and binding upon all 
parties to a proceeding before it unless a 
request for a review of such decision is made 
under this Article within a period of thirty 
days from receipt by such parties of notice 
of such decision. 

„2. No two members of the panel may be 
nationals of the same State. No member may 
participate in the decision of any case if he 
has previously taken part in such case in any 
capacity or if he is a national of any party 
involved in the case. 

“3. Members of the panel shall serve at 
the pleasure of the International Court of 
Justice. The Court shall fix the salaries, al- 
lowances, and compensation of members of 
the panel. The expenses of the panel shall 
be borne by each party to proceedings before 
the 1 in such a manner as shall be de- 
cided by the Court. 

“4. The panel shall determine its own pro- 
cedure, assuring each party to the proceeding 
a full opportunity to be heard and to pre- 
sent its case. 

“5, It shall be the duty of the panel to 
hear and determine each case as promptly 
as possible. The decision of the panel shall 
be by majority vote and shall be final and 
binding upon the parties to the proceeding; 
except that if any party to the proceeding 
desires review of the decision, the case shall 
be within the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice as contem- 
plated by paragraph 1 of Article 36 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
and may accordingly be brought before the 
Court by an application made by such party. 
“Part IV—Use OF SEABED AND SUBSOIL OF 

OCEAN SPACE FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES ONLY 

“ARTICLE 24 

“1. The seabed and subsoil of submarine 
areas of ocean space shall be used for peace- 
ful p only. 

“2, The prohibitions of this Part shall not 
be construed to prevent— 

“(A) the use of military personnel or 
equipment for scientific research or for any 
other peaceful purpose; 

“(B) the temporary use or stationing of 
any military submarines on the seabed or 
subsoil of ocean space if such submarines 
are not primarily designed or intended for 
use or stationing on the seabed or subsoil of 
ocean space; or 

“(C) the use or stationing of any device on 
or in the seabed or subsoil of ocean space 
which is designed and intended for p 
of submarine or weapons detection, identifi- 
cation, or tracking. 

“ARTICLE 25 


“1, Each of the States Parties to this Treaty 
undertakes to refrain from the implacement 
or installation on or in the seabed or sub- 
soil of ocean space of any objects containing 
nuclear weapons or any kinds of weapons of 
mass destruction, or the stationing of such 
weapons on or in the seabed or subsoil of 
ocean space in any other manner. 

“2. Each of the States Parties to this Treaty 
undertakes furthermore to refrain from caus- 
ing, encouraging, or in any way participating 
in the conduct of the activities described in 
paragraph 1 of this Article. 

“ARTICLE 26 


“All stations, installations, equipment, and 
sea vehicles, machines, and capsules, whether 
manned or unmanned, on the seabed or in 
the subsoil of ocean space shall be open to 
representatives of other States Parties to the 
Treaty on a basis of reciprocity, but only 
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with the consent of the State concerned. 
Such representatives shall give reasonable 
advance notice of a projected visit in order 
that appropriate consultations may be held 
and that maximum precautions may be taken 
to assure safety and to avoid interference 
with normal operations in the facility to be 
visited. All such facilities shall be open at 
any time to the Sea Guard of the United Na- 
tions referred to in Part VII of this Treaty, 
subject to the control of the Security Coun- 
cil as set forth in such Part. 

“Part V—REGULATIONS ON THE DISPOSAL OF 
RADIOACTIVE WASTE MATERIAL IN OCEAN 
SPACE 

“ARTICLE 27 
“The disposal of radioactive waste mate- 
rial in ocean space shall be subject to safety 
regulations to be prescribed by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, in consul- 
tation with the licensing authority referred 
to in Article 12 of this Treaty. 
“ARTICLE 28 
“In the event of the conclusion of any 
other international agreements concerning 
the use of nuclear energy, including the dis- 
posal of radioactive waste material, to which 
all of the States Parties to the Treaty are 
parties, the rules established under such 
agreements shall apply in ocean space. 


“Part VI—Limits OF CONTINENTAL SHELF 
“ARTICLE 29 


In order to assure freedom of the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of ocean space 
and its resources as provided in this Treaty, 
there is a clear necessity that fixed limits 
must be set for defining the outer bounda- 
ries of the continental shelf of coastal States. 
For the purpose of the provisions of this 
Treaty, the term “continental shelf” is used 
as referring (a) to the seabed and subsoil 
of the submarine areas adjacent to the coast 
but outside the area of the territorial sea 
to a depth of 600 metres, and (b) to the 
seabed and subsoil of similar submarine 
areas adjacent to the coasts of islands. Rec- 
ognizing the desirability of achieving agree- 
ment on unsettled questions relating to de- 

the boundaries of the continental 
shelf, States Parties to the Treaty undertake 
to accept any agreements which may be 
reached in the event a conference is con- 
vened to consider such questions as provided 
for in Article 13 of the Convention on the 
Continental Shelf, adopted at Geneva on 29 
April 1958; and any agreement so reached 
shall become effective for purposes of this 
Treaty when approved by the conference, 


“Part VII—Sra GUARD 
“ARTICLE 30 


“In order to promote the objectives and 
ensure the observance of the provisions set 
forth in this Treaty, States Parties to the 
Treaty agree that there shall be established 
as a nent force a Sea Guard of the 
United Nations which may take such action 
as may be necessary to maintain and en- 
force international compliance with these 


principles. 
“ARTICLE 31 


“The Sea Guard shall be under the con- 
trol of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, in consultation with the licensing 
authority referred to in Article 12 of this 
Treaty. Paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations shall be applicable 
to decisions of the Security Council made 
with to the Sea Guard. The licensing 
authority shall be responsible under the Se- 
curity Council for the supervision of the Sea 
Guard in connection with the performance 
by the Sea Guard of such duties as the li- 
censing authority may deem appropriate to 
assign or delegate to the Sea Guard for pur- 
poses of the implementation of Part III of 
this Treaty. 

“ARTICLE 32 

“States Parties to the Treaty are encour- 

aged to provide to the Sea Guard such per- 
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sonnel and suitable scientific and sea patrol 
vessels as are necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of the Sea Guard. 


“Part VIII—NatTionaL Laws To APPLY TO 
CRIMES IN OCEAN SPACE PENDING INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT ON CODE OF CRIMINAL 
Law 

“ARTICLE 33 
“Pending agreement upon an international 
code of law governing criminal activities in 
ocean space and the institution of an ap- 
propriate tribunal with jurisdiction over vio- 
lations of such code of law, personnel of 

States Parties to the Treaty and non-gov- 

ernmental entities of States Parties and in- 

ternational organizations engaged in activ- 
ities of exploration or exploitation in ocean 
space shall be subject only to the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of which they are nationals 
or the State which bears responsibility for 
their activities in respect of all acts or omis- 
sions occurring while they are in ocean space, 
unless otherwise provided for by interna- 
tional law or in this Treaty. 
“Part IX—FINAL ARTICLES 
“ARTICLE 34 


“1. The provisions of this Treaty shall ap- 
ply to the activities of States Parties to the 
Treaty in the exploration and exploitation 
of ocean space, whether such activities are 
carried on by a single State to the 
Treaty or jointly with other States, including 
cases where they are carried on within the 
framework of international inter-govern- 
mental organizations, 

2. Any practical questions arising in con- 
nection with activities carried on by inter- 
national inter-governmental organizations 
in the exploration and exploitation of ocean 
space, shall be resolved by the States Parties 
to the Treaty either with the appropriate 
international organization or with one or 
more States members of that international 
organization, which are Parties to this 
Treaty. 

“ARTICLE 35 

“1, This Treaty shall be open to all States 
for signature. Any State which does not 
sign this Treaty before its entry into force 
in accordance with paragraph 3 of this 
Article may accede to it at any time. 

“2. This Treaty shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion by signatory States. Instruments of rati- 
fication and instruments of accession shall 
be deposited with the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which are hereby designated the Depositary 
Governments. 

“3. This Treaty shall enter into force upon 
the deposit of instruments of ratification by 
ten Governments including the Govern- 
ments designated as Depositary Governments 
under this Treaty. 

4. For States whose instruments of ratifi- 
cation or accession are deposited subsequent 
to the entry into force of this Treaty, it shall 
enter into force on the date of the deposit 
of their instruments of ratification or acces- 
sion. 

“5. The Depositary Governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceeding 
States of the date of each signature, the date 
of deposit of each instrument of ratification 
of and accession to this Treaty, the date of 
its entry into force and other notices. 

“6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
Depositary Governments pursuant to Arti- 
cle 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“ARTICLE 36 

“Any State Party to the Treaty may pro- 
pose amendments to this Treaty. Amend- 
ments shall enter into force for each State 
Party to the Treaty accepting the amend- 
ments upon their acceptance by a majority 
of the States Parties to the Treaty and there- 
after for each remaining State Party to the 
Treaty on the date of acceptance by it. 
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“ARTICLE 37 

“Any State Party to the Treaty may give 
notice of its withdrawal from the Treaty one 
year after its entry into force by written 
notification to the Depositary Governments. 
Such withdrawal shall take effect one year 
from the date of receipt of this notification. 

“ARTICLE 38 

“This Treaty, of which the English, Rus- 
sian, French, Spanish, Chinese, and Arabic 
texts are equally authentic, shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the Depositary 
Governments. Duly certified copies of this 
Treaty shall be transmitted by the Deposit- 
ary Governments to the Governments of the 
signatory and acceding States. 

“In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Treaty. 

“Done in triplicate, at the capital cities of 
the Depositary Governments at Washington, 
Moscow, and London, this —— day of 
one thousand nine hundred and ——. 

“For the United States of America: 
A “For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
cs: 
“For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland.” 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 5, 1968, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

8. 1727. An act to authorize the consolida- 
tion and use of funds arising from judg- 
ments in favor of the Apache Tribe of the 
Mescalero Reservation and each of the con- 
stituent groups; and 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMIITEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

James E. Atwood, of Washington, to be 
U.S. marshal, eastern district of Wash- 
ington, term of 4 years, vice Daniel T. 
Donavan, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Tuesday, March 12, 1968, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tion, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
attendance of the sessions for the re- 
mainder of the week because of a death 
in the family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ho.iincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, leave is granted. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEES 
MEETING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ought 
to make manifest now, for the RECORD, 
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that if there are any requests for com- 
mittees to meet, I would feel constrained 
to object in order to make sure that there 
is a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in 1966, 
Octorara High School, in Atglen, near 
Lancaster, Pa., was host to Jackie The, a 
Vietnamese schoolgirl who came to spend 
her junior year there as an American 
Field Service exchange student. Jackie 
endeared herself to her classmates and 
to her American “parents,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester Trout, of Parkesburg, Pa. She 
maintained strong ties with her many 
friends in the United States and hoped 
to return to attend an American uni- 
versity. 

Last week her American “parents” re- 
ceived a poignant letter from Jackie, 
written from Saigon during the height of 
the recent attack. The picture drawn by 
this sensitive and perceptive girl demon- 
strates the tragic personal consequences 
of the Vietnam war and is reminiscent 
of the writing of Anne Frank, the young 
chronicler of an earlier war. The letter 
moved me deeply, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD, 
together with the letter to me from her 
social studies teacher, Mr. Robert Epler, 
and the newsstory from the Lancaster 
Intelligencer Journal. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OcToRARA AREA HIGH SCHOOL, 
Atglen, Pa., February 27, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: Two years ago, 
Jackie The spent eleven months with us as 
an American Field Service exchange student 
from the Republic of Viet Nam. Her sparkling 
personality won her hundreds of friends in 
school and community. She was filled with 
hope for the future and spoke often of com- 
ing back to this country as a college student. 

This past weekend, Jackie’s American 
parents“ —Mr. and Mrs. Lester Trout of 
Parkesburg—received a letter from Jackie. I 
cannot find the proper adjectives to describe 
it. I am enclosing a photo-copy of the letter 
and an article from this morning’s Lancaster 
Intelligencer Journal for your perusal. I am 
sure that you will be as touched by it as so 
many of us here at Octorara. 

My purpose in addressing you is twofold. 
First, I hope that you will be able to some- 
how share this letter with your colleagues. 
Hawk, Dove, or in-between—everyone sooner 
or later will have to face up to the heavy 
burden of what the future holds for the 
thousands and thousands of Jackies in Viet 


Nam. 

Second, what can I do to help bring this 
girl out of her nightmare and into college 
setting her American “sisters” now enjoy? 
Any suggestions would be appreciated tre- 
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mendously by Jackie’s many friends. Please 
help us. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E, EPLER, 
Head, Social Studies Department. 


SAIGON, February 19, 1968. 

Deak MOTHER: I guess you have heard 
about what’s going on here. I am all right. 
There is a God. When it happened I was at 
my grandparents’ for the Tet. It was two 
horrible weeks. We were caught in the mid of 
the firing. I could see the bullets flying in 
the house, through the rooms. I thought ra 
never be able to survive. Finally the calm re- 
turned and we decided to go back to Saigon. 
There was fighting all over the country so 
all the roads were cut off. Fortunately, a 
friend of ours (a captain) managed to get 
us on a boat (Navy) and we went halfway 
that way. Arrived in My Tho at 12 p.m. We 
couldn't leave the port because of the cur- 
few so we had to stay there till morning. I 
didn’t feel the fatigue then—the next day 
we went to a relative's home while dad went 
looking for a friend of the captain. That guy 
turned out to be a real nice man. He put us 
on an Army truck along with lots of other 
people. That truck and 30 others were head- 
ing for Saigon. I thought we’d never arrive 
there. The situation is a little better here. 
Houses are burned down. But, Mom we've 
been home for a week now and this morning 
right now, my uncle from Vinch Dong just 
called. My grandfather was killed last night. 
A lost bullet got him. I cried, I still do, not 
because he died (everyone has to, sometime) 
but because of the way he died. He didn’t 
have to suffer such a violent and dramatic 
death. I don’t want to think of what my 
grandmother has been going through. My 
heart grieves for her all by herself in that 
gloomy big house, no electricity, not one of 
us to comfort her. All strangers around her. 
I know mother will want to go back there for 
the funeral but it’s impossible. I hate war. 
Why? So many people are experiencing the 
same thing as we are. Mothers seeing their 
children killed, burned in front of them or 
buried alive. 

I know I will never, never forget all those 
screaming, weeping people. I belong to them 
now. I have never lost someone dear to me 
before. I know how much it hurts now, I 
can’t think, I just feel and act. If the ruin 
of this country can bring peace to the rest of 
the world—I am ready to receive it, and I 
know a lot people feel the same way too. 
I wish the next generation of the world will 
not know the meaning of that horrible word 
WAR—I won't tell you about all the ugly 
things that are happening. They are too 
ugly all the other nights we have been 
watching the news on TV when I saw the 
scene of so many people running out of their 
homes on fire, weeping, my heart felt a pain 
for them. But now that I have lost someone 
too I cry with them in front of so much 
misery. 

I can’t tell you how I feel but mother your 
Jackie is very unhappy right now when I 
think of it I sometimes want to help, to stay 
here where the fighting is, but sometimes I 
feel like going crazy, then I just have one 
thought remaining. I must get out of here, 
away from all that. I know that I will leave 
Saigon this year, for what destination I don’t 
know yet. I also know my parents are stay- 
ing for my grandmother, my sister and her 
family too. I know I want to go, because I 
am just a regular human girl. I am afraid 
and if I had all the courage to stay I know 
my parents won't let me—they prefer to 
know me far but safe. I don’t want to think 
of what and how I'll feel then for the past 
week I have tried not to think going from 
novels on to novels and watching TV. 

Mother, it may seem silly but you won't 
hear from me for a long time yet (probably) 
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and who knows what is going to come. Just 
remember I love you all. 
JACKIE, 


TEENAGER WHO STUDIED HERE—BOMBS AND 
BULLETS CRUSH GIRU’S HOPES 


Bombs and bullets destroy men and build- 
ings; they also crush hopes. 

The hopes of Jackie The, an 18-year-old 
Vietnamese girl, may have collapsed in the 
violence of a war which left her grandfather 
lying dead in a tiny South Vietnamese village. 


DREAM OF RETURNING 


Jackie had a dream—a dream of attending 
college in America. She had harboured her 
dream since 1965 when she spent 11 months 
in Parkesburg with Mr. and Mrs. Lester J. 
Trout and their five children, 

After returning to her home in Saigon in 
July 1966 Jackie's letters to the Trouts had 
bubbled enthusiastically with her plans for 
college in America if she could get in. 


GRANDFATHER KILLED 


Her last letter, dated Feb. 19 mentioned 
only the horrors of war and death, not the 
hopes of college. 

Jackie's grandfather died in the massive 
communist offensive during the Vietnamese 
holiday season, called Tet. 

“Grandfather was killed last night,” she 
wrote. “A lost bullet got him. I cried, I still 
do,” 

Describing the scenes of war, the 5’3’’ Viet- 
namese high school student wrote with her 
pen the anguish she felt in her heart: 

“I know I will never, never forget those 
screaming, weeping people. I belong to them 
now, I have never lost someone dear to me 
before. I know how much it hurts now.” 

And then in her precise handwriting came 
a bleak philosophy: “I can’t think, I just feel 
and act. If the ruin of this country (South 
Vietnam) can bring peace to the rest of the 
world—I am ready to receive it.” 

Lester Trout, an employe of Lukens Steel, 
said he thought Jackie had lost hope, Mrs. 
Trout wasn’t sure what to think. The fam- 
ily had cried when Jackie's letter arrived. 

Dark-halred Jackie, only 15 years old, had 
arrived in Parkesburg in June 1965 to attend 
Octoraro Area High School under the Amer- 
ican Field Service program. 


LOVED AMERICA 


She had plunged into the American way 
of life without hesitation, said Mrs. Trout. 
She saw her first snowfall and loved it; she 
watched television and especially liked, of 
all things, catsup. 

“She was just a typical teenager and 
quickly became a real member of our fam- 
ily,” said Mrs. Trout. Everyone liked her.” 

After doing well at high school while tak- 
ing a full load of llth and 12th grade 
courses, Jackie returned to Saigon to join 
her parents and complete her last two years 
at a French Catholic high school. 

The Communists surged into South Viet- 
nam in January 1968 while Jackie was vis- 
iting her grandparents north of Saigon. Her 
quick, tight phrases tell the story. 


TWO HORRIBLE WEEKS 


“I am all right. There is a God. It was 
two horrible weeks.” 

Jackie, her parents and grandparents 
were caught in the middle of the firing. 

“I could see the bullets flying in the 
house, through the rooms,” she wrote, “and 
I thought I’d never be able to survive,” 

They did survive, however, and returned 
to Saigon with difficulty. Then news came 
of her grandfather's death. 

Jackie wrote of trying not to think of her 
grandmother grieving alone for her dead 
husband “all by herself in that big gloomy 
house with no one to comfort her.” 

The letter, written in desperation, written 
by a stranger to horror, told of “Mothers 
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seeing their children killed. .. people run- 
ning out of their homes on fire, weeping.” 

The letter—a tirade against war—contin- 
ued and she added, I wish the next gen- 
eration will not know the horrible meaning 
of that horrible word WAR.” 

Jackie’s final paragraphs reflected confu- 
sion about her future and also fear: “I have 
tried not to think.” 


FRIENDS FRIGHTENED 


The last line scared Mrs. Trout. It read 
“It may seem silly but you won’t hear from 
me for a long while and who knows what is 
going to come. Remember, I love you all.” 

A long way from the spacious Trout home 
in Parkesburg, where two of Lester Trout’s 
four daughters are in college, is Jackie The, 
Her plans have become tangled by war. 

“I know Jackie’s mother wants her to 
come here,” said Mrs, Trout. “Her mother’s 
only concern in her letters has been for 
Jackie and her safety.” 

Mr. Trout added, We'd do just about 
anything to get her over here and into a 
college—even pay part of her way if neces- 


sary. 
For Jackie’s sake, Trout hopes he gets the 
chance. 


MANSFIELD: A PROPHET TO 
LISTEN TO 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the per- 
ceptive and able columnist Clayton 
Fritchey yesterday wrote a magnificent 
column entitled “MansFieLp: A Prophet 
To Listen To.” The column points out 
how wise—and for how long a period 
the majority leader has been in his quiet 
but effective way with respect to our 
policy in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the column entitled 
“MANSFIELD: A Prophet To Listen To,” 
written by Clayton Fritchey, be printed 
in the Recorp, and I declare for the REC- 
orp that I wholeheartedly support the 
position of the majority leader with re- 
spect to Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANSFIELD: A PROPHET To LISTEN To 

(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WasHiIncton.—In Washington there is one 
man who from the beginning has been un- 
eannily right about U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam, but who, even though his advice has 
been disregarded, continues to give President 
Johnson his loyal and generous support. 

Senator Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.) the 
modest Majority Leader of the Senate, is liv- 
ing proof that all Presidents get good as well 
as bad advice, and if they choose the latter 
they have only themselves to blame. Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy listened to 
Mansfield on Vietnam. So at first did John- 
son—until he decided the generals knew 
better. 

There is no great mystery about Mansfleld's 
prescience. He is so self-effacing that few 
Americans know that he was an Asian scholar 
before going into public life, and even as a 
member of the House he was regarded as the 
best informed man in Congress on Far East 
affairs. He is also well-travelled in the area, 
and has personally known nearly all the 
oriental leaders of his time. 

In his serene, unaggressive way he has for 
14 years been trying to teach the American 
people, and their various Presidents, the 
facts of life about Asia, and Vietnam in 
particular. His message has always been that 
the U.S. must rely on political rather than 
military means to achieve its objectives in 
that part of the world. 

Hence, it is now no surprise to hear the 
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leader of the Senate plead with his good 
friend, Lyndon Johnson, to “escalate our 
peace efforts” instead of our military in- 
volvement. Like U Thant, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U.N., he believes the key to peace 
is suspension of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. 

“There is no obligation to continue to pour 
out the blood and resources of this nation 
until South Vietnam is made safe for one 
Vietnamese faction or another,” he says. 
“On the contrary, there is an obligation to 
the people of the U.S. to conserve that blood 
and those resources, and, to the people of 
Vietnam, there is an obligation to avoid the 
destruction of their land and society even 
in the name of saving them.” 

Yet what he says falls on deaf Presiden- 
tial ears, even though he has been consis- 
tently right and even though he was John- 
son’s own choice for Majority Leader. 
Instead, the President listens only to those 
who have had an unbroken record of being 
wrong. There could hardly be a better in- 
sight into the Chief Executive’s frame of 
mind. 

Only a few months after Vietnam was par- 
titioned at the 1954 Geneva Conference, 
Mansfield was already warning that U.S. suc- 
cess depended on fostering a popular Saigon 
government capable of introducing social re- 
form, eliminating graft and corruption, and 
winning the support of the people. 

Eisenhower, then President, adopted this 
line in a letter to President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
in which he promised economic, but not 
military, aid, but only on the condition that 
Diem would institute domestic reforms. 
Diem, however, turned to tyranny, and was 
assassinated by his own generals in 1963. 

Mansfield foresaw his probable downfall, 
and predicted that the “substitute govern- 
ment” would not be the kind of government 
which will be generally supported by the 
Vietnamese people.” In that eventuality, he 
said, the continuing intervention by the 
U.S. would be “unwarranted and inexcus- 
able”. How could anyone have called the 
shots better than that? 

In recent years his osis has been 
equally exact. From the first he challenged 
the belief of the military that North Viet- 
nam could be brought to its knees by bomb- 
ing. He predicted that it would instead en- 
large the war and inspire Hanoi to greater 
efforts. 

Everybody can now see that the Adminis- 
tration’s claims of imminent victory were 
hollow, but Mansfield was questioning this in 
his courteous, quiet way as long ago as last 
summer. “The fact is,“ said Mansfield on 
July 11, “that reports of progress are strewn, 
like burned out tanks, all along the road 
which has led this nation evermore deeply 
into Vietnam and Southeast Asia during the 
past decade and a half.“ 

Anticipating further U.S. escalation of the 
war, Mansfield says the American people 
should ask themselves at what point the con- 
flict “becomes wholly an American war 
against all Vietnam, becomes a war in Korea, 
becomes a war in the Formosa Straits, be- 
comes a war with China.” It is a good ques- 
tion, by a good man, and self-preservation 
alone suggests that it deserves respectful 
consideration. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
AMENDMENT NO. 589 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may have the right to withdraw 
temporarily from consideration the 
amendment which I called up on yes- 
terday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is still conducting morning business. 
The unfinished business has not been laid 
before the Senate. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio whether he plans to offer the 
amendment again since I had an iden- 
tical amendment which I introduced be- 
fore the Senator introduced his amend- 
ment, and we joined together. I would 
not like to agree to a withdrawal of the 
amendment until I have an agreement 
as to when it is coming up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be out of order at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESS COVERAGE AND THE DE- 
GREE OF CENSORSHIP FOR THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the question of press coverage, and the 
degree of censorship for the Vietnam 
war, is a persistent and troublesome 
problem. 

It is important that the American 
people have as much information as pos- 
sible regarding the Vietnam war—ac- 
curate information, It is also important 
that information that can be used by 
the enemy to the detriment of our troops 
be withheld. 

The question is how to strike a bal- 
ance. 

The U.S. command in Saigon has 
clamped down on the reporting of the 
information on hits, the damage inflicted, 
and the number of casualties resulting 
from enemy attacks on fixed targets, 
Khesanh being the foremost example. 
This position makes sense. 

Some correspondents, I feel, have 
gone beyond the call of duty in discuss- 
ing the state of morale among the men 
awaiting attack at Khesanh, in reporting 
on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
defenses there, and suggesting enemy 
plans of attack that might succeed in 
overrunning the outpost. Such reporting 
as this can be helpful zo the enemy and 
hurtful to our own troops without con- 
tributing much to the knowledge of the 
American people. 

The public is justifiably concerned as 
to whether they are getting the facts as 
to conditions in Vietnam and the status 
of the war. I feel it important that the 
American people have the facts. 

For example, the total casualties 
should be made known, but not neces- 
sarily at precisely what outposts those 
casualties occurred; the morale of the 
troops as a whole is a subject in which 
the American people are vitally inter- 
ested, but to report the morale problems 
at a specific base could cause the enemy 
to strike; to report the weaknesses of the 
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defenses at a particular battle point and 
to suggest the course of action the enemy 
might take in overrunning the post seems 
to me to be doing our men a disservice. 

So as I see it, in the type of war we 
have in Vietnam, the news media should 
voluntarily show greater restraint in 
what they report, and the military com- 
mand is justified in laying down reason- 
able restrictions dealing with areas 
which are under imminent enemy attack. 

The problem is compounded, however, 
by the fact that the administration—and 
the Department of Defense in particu- 
lar—has attempted to manage the news 
so often that it makes the American pub- 
lic hesitant to endorse or even accept 
Vietnam censorship. I feel, however, that 
it is justified—and in the best interest of 
both the American people and our 
troops—to accept the limited censorship 
imposed by the Saigon command dealing 
with specific matters at advanced U.S. 
bases subject to enemy attack. 

Unfortunately, because of the adminis- 
tration’s past record, many will suspect 
that the order was issued for political 
reasons at a time when the facts have 
not substantiated the optimism being 
voiced by top administration officials. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of March 
2, 1968, entitled “Limited Censorship 
Justified”; an editorial from the Harri- 
sonburg Daily News-Record of March 2, 
1968, entitled “Unfortunate Timing”; 
and an editorial from the Washington 
Sunday Star of March 3, 1968, entitled 
“The Press in Vietnam: Freedom or 
Folly?” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Mar, 
2, 1968] 
LIMITED CENSORSHIP JUSTIFIED 

The decision by the U.S. command in 
Saigon to censor casualty fi and other 
information which might be valuable to the 
enemy makes sense. The new rules, as spelled 
out by the command’s chief of informa- 
tion, Bric. GEN. WINANT SIDLE, would in- 
volve a more limited form of censorship than 
that imposed during World War II or the 
Korean War. 

Specifically, they would apply only in the 
case of enemy attacks on fixed American 
bases, and the information that would be 
withheld would be the exact number of 
casualties and the precise damage inflicted 
on aircraft and other equipment. 

In some cases, such information could 
clearly help the enemy to assess the effective- 
ness of his attacks, and to inflict more effi- 
cient and brutal damage in the future. Take, 
for example, the current battle at Khe Sanh, 
where our beleaguered Marines are sur- 
rounded by the enemy and the landing of 
reinforcements is plainly visible. 

In such a situation, it would be fairly sim- 
ple for the Viet Cong to make an accurate 
assessment of the size and strength of our 
forces if it had access to casualty and dam- 
age figures. Without such information, it 
would have to guess whether the reinforce- 
ments, which are visible, have compensated 
for losses fully, or only partially, or in- 
creased our strength. 

If the new restrictions on information 
are limited to situations such as this, the 
censorship would amount to withholding 
details which could be useful to the enemy. 
All the facts do not have to be made public 
instantly. Censorship must not be used, how- 
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ever, as an excuse to conceal bad news from 
the public—which has been misled all too 
often in the past about this war. 

The fact that the administration—and the 
Pentagon in particular—has attempted to 
“manage” the news so often makes us ra- 
ther hesitant to endorse the new policy. How- 
ever, it can be justified under the terms 
which have been spelled out by the Saigon 
command. 


[From the Harrisonburg (Va.) Daily News- 
Record, Mar, 2, 1968] 


UNFORTUNATE TIMING 


U.S. casualties sustained in enemy attacks 
on American bases and airfields will no longer 
be released to the press. 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland’s order to 
that effect was released by Saigon head- 
quarters on Monday. Newspaper and tele- 
vision correspondents professed to be 
shocked. For the past four years the Vietnam 
war had been reported in blow-by-blow 
fashion with no attempt by the military to 
interfere. 

“The rationale behind this (new) pol- 
icy,” said a spokesman for the general, “is 
to deny the enemy information of intelli- 
gence value on which he can base subsequent 
attacks.” 

That makes sense, But the question arises: 
why wasn't it done before, and for the same 
reason? 

News and other correspondents had cabled 
other precise details, such as the number of 
shells lobbed into our military installations 
by the VC-NV, the number of U.S. tanks, 
armored trucks, planes and ’copters destroyed 
in specific engagements. 

If this would be of advantage to the 
enemy now—as it very well could be—why 
wasn’t it so over the past four years? 

There will be speculation that the news 
blackout was ordered because heavy cas- 
ualties are expected if and when those 40,000 
enemy troops stage their long awaited assault 
on Khe Sanh. Coming at this time, the cen- 
sorship order is almost certain to widen the 
“credibility gap”. 

People will suspect that the order was 
issued for political reasons, to lessen the im- 
pact of daily casualty figures, at a time when 
the administration has again assured the 
American people that things are not as black 
as they look, and that we are certain to win, 
in the long run. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, Mar. 3, 
1968] 
THE PRESS IN VIETNAM: FREEDOM OR FOLLY? 


One of the most troublesome and persist- 
ent problems of the undeclared war in Viet- 
nam is the problem of press coverage. It is 
a problem for the newsmen. It is a problem 
for the military. It is a problem for the 
administration in Washington and the gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam, It is, in short, a 
headache for everyone concerned—with the 
possible exception of the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong strategists. 

The issue has come to a head with the 
recent concentration of enemy artillery, 
mortars and rockets against fixed targets— 
notably the Marine post at Khe Sanh and 
the major air bases such as Tan Son Nhut 
and Bien Hoa. Following the usual practice 
of this censor-free war, correspondents re- 
ported as fully as possible on the actions— 
the number of hits scored by enemy gunners, 
the numbers of dead and wounded, the num- 
bers of aircraft destroyed and put out of 
commission. In the case of Khe Sanh, some 
correspondents discussed the state of morale 
among the men awaiting the attack, reported 
on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
defenses and filled in the wait by suggesting 
enemy plans of attack that mtght succeed in 
overrunning the post. 

Last week, the military took action to stem 
this flood of aid and comfort that was being 
delivered to the enemy by the industrious 
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newsmen on the scene. Official reports of the 
number of hits, the damage inflicted and 
the number of casualties resulting from 
enemy attacks on fixed targets would, it was 
announced, henceforth be withheld. Official 
communiques would list damage and losses 
simply as light, medium or heavy, 

This very minor clampdown on the flow of 
news causes no problems. It is unquestion- 
ably the right—even the obligation—of the 
military to withhold information so patently 
valuable to the enemy. It is not, by a long 
shot, censorship such as that applied to news 
reports during World War II, when every 
dispatch from a battle area had to be cleared 
before it could be transmitted. The so-called 
“normal operations” of the Vietnam war— 
search and destroy patrols and the hit-and- 
run clashes with enemy units—were unaf- 
fected. Correspondents were still able to 
travel at will through the war-ravaged 
countryside, restricted only by the avail- 
ability of transportation and the dictates of 
the instinct for survival, The Vietnam re- 
porters, who, like newsmen everywhere, are 
zealous guardians of their right to see and 
tell, reacted with a minimum of grumbling. 

But the military did not let it go at that. 
They asked for a form of self-censorship 
on the part of the press corps. If, through 
personal observation or through conversa- 
tion with military personnel a reporter 
should learn the exact damage inflicted by 
an attack on a fixed base, he was asked 
to withhold that information. If a vital 
area of an installation were hit by enemy 
fire—a communications shack or an opera- 
tions bunker, for example—such informa- 
tion should be withheld. 

On the surface, these requests seem reason- 
able enough. But just beneath the surface 
is the built-in certainty that “voluntary” 
censorship will bring the military and the 
press into sharp conflict. 

There are, to be sure, certain areas in 
which there can be general agreement. For 
example, during a recent mortar attack on 
Tan Son Nhut air base, a radio reporter on 
the scene gave a running account of the 
action, announcing where the incoming 
rounds were hitting. All the enemy gunners 
needed was a transistor radio, and they were 
supplied with a strategically placed spotter 
to tell them exactly how to correct their fire 
to inflict the greatest possible damage. 

No firm grasp of military intelligence is 
necessary to understand the folly of any such 
activity. But inside the boundary of such 
extremes lies the great gray area of con- 
flict of Interest between the duty of the press 
to inform and the duty of the military to 
withhold information from the enemy. 

The military knows that Hanoi’s intelli- 
gence apparatus is capable of assembling 
seemingly innocent individual scraps of in- 
formation and piecing them together into a 
meaningful whole. They also know that some 
members of the press corps—notably those 
representing some foreign publications—may 
not be dedicated to the success of the Ameri- 
can effort. 

The newsmen, or most of them, are aware 
of the potential intelligence value of what 
they write. But this is not their primary 
area of concern. They are, first and foremost, 
concerned with the job of informing the 
home office about what is happening. They 
are, in many cases, in direct competition 
with one another to produce the most in- 
formative and interesting stories of the ac- 
tion, 

The military recently proposed certain 
broad ground rules for self-restraint on the 
part of the reporters. An attempt to discuss 
these guidelines with the press corps wound 
up in a shambles of confusion and indeci- 
sion. That session ended with a promise that 
more specific guidelines would be drawn 
up. 

Fine attempt is virtually certain to fail. 
It will fail not because the newsmen are un- 
cooperative or unpatriotic, or because the 
military is trying to cover up or to impose 
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undue restrictions on a free press. It will fail 
because—even assuming the best of motives 
on the part of both parties—their basic in- 
terests are incompatible. 

An appeal to the home offices to exercise 
restraint in the printing or airing of news 
detrimental to the United States war effort is 
an equally forlorn hope. The concept of edi- 
torial responsibility is a variable thing, sub- 
ject to an infinite number of interpreta- 
tions. And the inherent element of competi- 
tion in the news-gathering field is an urgent 
spur to rush into print—too urgent in many 
cases. 

The most satisfying solution from the mili- 
tary viewpoint would be complete battle zone 
censorship. It is at least arguable that such 
a solution would be in the total national in- 
terest as well. But regardless of the merits, 
censorship in the traditional sense is simply 
not a practical possibility in Vietnam. 

The impracticality of total censorship lies 
in the nature of the war itself. It is, in rela- 
tion to its size, the most thoroughly covered 
war in the history of human conflict, with 
a press corps on the scene numbering up- 
wards of 500—one newsman for every 1,000 
American soldiers—which would make the 
physical reading and censoring of all dis- 
patches a monumental if not a hopeless task. 

This, of course, leaves unanswered the 
problem of cutting off the flow of informa- 
tion that would be helpful to the enemy. 
So the military should see what can be done 
by way of drawing up more precise guide- 
lines. But the prospect, as seen from here, is 
considerably less than hopeful. 


NATION MADE SAFER FROM THE 
HAZARDS OF FIRE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
year ago last week I introduced the Fire 
Research and Safety Act of 1967. In the 
background was the harsh fact that 
among the major nations of the world 
the United States has the highest per 
capita death rate from fires. And in spite 
of our vast technical know-how, we are 
making no appreciable progress toward 
reducing the hazards of fires. President 
Johnson, asking for the legislation, had 
stated: 


We can do better, and we must. 


In describing the fire research and 
safety bill, I said: 

I believe the proposed program is a well 
thought out approach to a difficult and com- 
plex problem. 


The Commerce Committee and the 
Senate itself, with bipartisan support, 
agreed with my assessment, and we 
passed the fire research and safety bill. 
Last week, I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing President Johnson sign that 
measure into law. I take great satisfac- 
tion from the enactment of the bill, as 
does everyone who had a hand in getting 
this legislation passed. If ever a bill ben- 
efited every person in the Nation, the 
Fire Research and Safety Act is that bill. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp the remarks by 
President Johnson when he signed 
S. 1124. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
S. 1124, FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY ACT, THE 
East Room, Marcu 1, 1968 
Secretary Trowbridge, distinguished Mem- 

bers of the Senate and the House, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

First of all, I want to welcome to the East 
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Room this afternoon 200 business leaders 
and State officials from throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Their mission here is to spearhead the new 
jobs program in 50 of our largest cities, 
These people are the do-ers and the movers 
of the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
They are going to roll up their sleeves and 
find the answer to one of America’s most 
urgent needs—decent jobs for 500,000 men 
and women who are the hard core unem- 
ployed—the people who want to work but 
who need that special help and training to 
put them on the road to productivity. 

As Mr. Clifford said when he was sworn in 
a few moments ago as Secretary of Defense, 
he was thankful for the opportunity, after 
living in this land for 61 years, to have a 
chance to pay the debt to the country that 
he owed the country. 

I am thankful that we have businessmen, 
the creatures and the product of our free 
enterprise system, and our peculiar system 
of government, who in their affluence, and in 
a period of prosperity, the like of which 
they have not known before, are willing to 
leave their companies and spend their time 
and talents to help those who are less for- 
tunate, those who haven't done so well, but 
who could pull down our whole system if our 
system can’t be made to work for them, 
too. 
To you businessmen who are unde 
this new venture under the leadership of 
that dynamic business executive, Henry Ford 
II, I salute you. I thank you. I have great 
hopes for the work ahead. 

The measure we have come here today to 
sign deals with another very important na- 
tional problem. 

It is a terrible thing when tragedy strikes 
so often that it no longer even shocks us. 

Just the other week, Mrs. Johnson and I 
were shocked by a terrible story that we saw 
in the newspaper: 10 children were burned 
to death in one awful night. A complete fam- 
fly was wiped out, was destroyed, was no 
more. 

There were other fires that night; hundreds 
of other Americans died that night. Hun- 
dreds more were scarred and crippled. 

The most shocking thing about all of these 
tragedies is that they are repeating tragedies. 
They happen night after night. They go on 
day after day. 

Fire, as I think most of you know, is our 
third largest cause of accidental death in 
America, 

In 1966 alone, more than 12,000 of our fel- 
low human beings died in fires. That is more 
than we lost in Vietnam all year from the 
enemy bullets. 

Almost $2 billion in homes and businesses 
went up in flames. 

Man invented fire for his own safety and 
security, but man has really never learned 
how to control it. We all live with the threat 
of an accidental fire. 

Our little baby with a match, the bursting 
gas stove, the leaking pipe, the careless 
smoker in the bed, the exploding pipeline— 
all of these are shocking accidents, but the 
most shocking truth of all is terribly clear. 
That is this: 

This great Nation of which we are all so 
proud and dedicated leads the entire world 
in technology, but it falis so far behind the 
other nations in protecting its own people. 
Our per capita death rate is twice that of 
Canada. It is four times that of the United 
Kingdom, It is 6% times that of Japan. 

This is a shameful waste. This is some- 
thing that we should stop, we must stop, and 
we are going to stop. 

But we cannot stop it when many of our 
firefighting techniques date back to the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871. Many of our firefighters are 
as ill-trained and ill-equipped. 

The bill we sign today is a Fire Research 
and Safety Act for all Americans. It will help 
us put out many of these fires before they 
ever start. 

It authorizes, for the first time in our his- 
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tory, a fire research and safety program. Now 
we can launch new studies into the causes of 
fires and into new methods of fire prevention 
and control. We can educate the public on 
how to avoid fire hazards. We can set up new 
training programs to improve our firefighting 
techniques and to strengthen the local fire 
departments. 

This important measure is a tribute to the 
work of a great American leader, the work of 
the distinguished Secretary of Commerce, 
Sandy Trowbridge, who leaves us today. He 
fought for this bill, and many other good 
bills of a like nature, and he succeeded. He 
did it because it is needed, because it is 
pent, and because it is going to protect all 
of us. 

This is the first consumer bill passed at 
this Session of Congress. It is one of the 12 
consumer bills that we recommended last 
year. We batted 3314 percent. We got four of 
them at the first session. 

We sent up six new consumer proposals 
this year. I wish we had a subcommittee on 
each one of them, working morning, after- 
noon and night now, so that we could get 
them reported before we get in a rush to get 
out of here in July. I appeal to the Members 
of Congress to get them assigned for hearings. 
I will furnish the witnesses immediately. 

We need legislation of this type. It costs us 
little. The hazards are great. The clock is 
ticking. Time is wasting. We should be mov- 
ing ahead, I am glad we are moving ahead 
with this proposal. 

I hope we can come back into this room 
again soon to sign these other dozen or so 
measures that are now pending. 

All Americans should know, should remem- 
ber, should be restless and dissatisfied until 
we actually get the signature on a Truth in 
Lending Act. 

An explosion in a major city tomorrow 
would get us a Pipeline Safety Bill quickly, 
but we shouldn't have to wait until people 
die to get it. It is there, and I hope it is 
enacted. 

We need a strong poultry bill. We need a 
fish inspection bill. 

The list is long, but so are the needs of 
this public that we represent. Consumer leg- 
islation deserves a high priority. It concerns 
every American. 

Sometimes I think it concerns one Ameri- 
can more than it does any of the others. I 
want to salute Miss Betty Furness this morn- 
ing for the great leadership she has given to 
this field. I want to challenge her to try to 
wake up the women of America, and the men, 
too, for that matter, to get behind these con- 
sumer measures that we have recommended, 
that we have submitted, and that we hope 
will pass. 

We say on what has come to us this morn- 
ing, well done. 

Thank you very much. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT 
THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY CONVO- 
CATION OF AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITY 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, compared to some of the coun- 
try’s older schools, American University 
is still a relative newcomer to the educa- 
tional field, even after 75 years. 

Even so, it has made a name for itself 
in scholastic advancement, intellectual 
excellence, and enlightened progress. 

As a member of its board of trustees, 
I am very proud of that record. 

And I think Vice President HUBERT 
HUMPHREY paid the university a rare 
tribute when he used his keynote address 
at its 75th convocation on February 24 
to make a plea for greater tolerance, un- 
derstanding, and responsibility, not only 
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in education, but all aspects of the Na- 

tion’s life. 

Because American University has tra- 
ditionally stood for those principles and 
because the Vice President’s remarks 
were so timely and to the point of today’s 
problems, I wanted to share with you 
what he had to say at the convocation. 

For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point that the text of his 
speech be placed in the Recor as a part 
of my comments. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, 75TH ANNIVERSARY CONVOCATION, 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., FEBRUARY 24, 1968 


These are times of ferment and change... 
of doubt and exhilaration ... of danger and 
opportunity in America. 

Many of the things we Americans have 
always sought are now—really for the first 
time—within our sight. 

But they are still, frustratingly, beyond 
our reach, 

Progress itself has meant rising frustra- 
tion for many Americans. As de Tocqueville 
said: 

“The sufferings that are endured patiently 
as being inevitable, become intolerable the 
moment that it appears that there might be 
an escape. Reform then only serves to re- 
veal more clearly what still remains op- 
pressive and now all the more unbearable; 
the suffering, it is true, has been reduced, 
but one’s sensitivity has become more acute.” 

Perhaps most difficult of all, there is no 
magic target date . . no time when we can 
say: “This is the time when our work will 
be over. This is when war will end... 
when the tensions within our own society 
will abate.” 

Once again we are being tested. 

We are, as President Kennedy put it, “des- 
tined—all of us here today—to live out most 
if not all our lives in uncertainty and chal- 
lenge and peril.” 

What is important is that each of us— 
and each of our democratic institutions— 
possess the strength, the vitality and the 
3 to see us through these uncertain 

es. 

Among our citizens, and among our in- 
stitutions, none must be stronger, more vital 
or resilient that those associated with the 
American university. 

I want to do some plain talking about 
what I believe to be the responsibilities of 
American universities, their students and 
faculties, to provide both a forum for ferment 
and platform for progress. 

It is easy to make the case that this gen- 

eration of college students is the most re- 
sponsible we have ever known . . . progress- 
oriented, concerned, actively involved in 
public affairs. In fact, I have often made that 
case. 
I doubt that more than a pound or two of 
goldfish have been swallowed in the last 
five years. One student to a telephone booth 
seems to be the accepted standard. Panty 
raids, for whatever reason, seem to have lost 
their appeal. 

There is the Peace Corps—now 13 thou- 
sand strong, with over 16 thousand alumni, 
and applications coming in faster than ever. 

There is VISTA and the Teacher Corps. 

Public service announcements clutter 
dormitory bulletin boards once filled with 
party plans. 

There were the peaceful sit-ins and the 
freedom marches of the early 1960’s—largely 
the work of young people. 

There are well over 300 thousand college 
students voluntarily helping the disadvan- 
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There are over 500 thousand young Ameri- 
cans bravely and patiently serving our coun- 
try today in Vietnam, in a difficult foreign 
conflict. 

There are another 3 million standing guard 
for our security. 

All of that is true. But, in all candor, it 
is not what represents your generation in 
much of the public mind today. 

The heckler, the rioter, the draft card 
burner, and the flower child are unfortu- 
nately obscuring the Peace Corps volunteer 
and the veteran. 

The peaceful freedom marcher on the 
dusty Southern road is being replaced on 
our living-room television by the shouter of 
obscenity. 

The negative acts of the few are driving 
out the positive acts of the many. 

This new image does not accurately de- 
scribe the majority of American students 
today—any more than the old one did. 

But there is enough truth in it to tatter 
the banner under which your generation 
marches, and to undermine the critical role 
of free universities in our free soceity. 

I am worried about it, and I think it is 
something you ought to worry about, too. 

Our universities should be citadels of our 
freedom—the guardians and nourishers of 
free inquiry and expression. For they are the 
custodians of our cultural heritage and the 
progenitors of a new day. 

They should be the testing ground for any 
and all ideas, even the foolish ones. As Wood- 
row Wilson once said, “The wisest thing to 
do with a fool is to en him to hire 
a hall and discourse to his fellow citizens. 
Nothing chills nonsense like exposure to the 
air.” 

The American university—not just this 
one, but every one—should be in microcosm 
what we would wish for American society: A 
free and open community filled with search- 
ing, thinking people—each seeking his own 
answers in his own way, yet extending full 
respect for the ideas and life styles of others. 
This is the meaning of a pluralistic free 
society. 

I fear that, on many American campuses 
today, that ideal is being threatened. 

I fear that freedom of inquiry and ex- 
pression is being censored. 

We should not forget that there are many 
kinds of censorship. 

There is book-burning. Some of you may 
not remember that there was some of that 
in this country only 15 years ago. 

There is outright proscription. 

And there is another censorship—censor- 
ship by intimidation. That is the kind I see 
growing today. 

When some Americans cannot visit a uni- 
versity campus in safety—much less make 
their views heard—censorship is at work. 

You won't say it can't happen in America? 
It is happening. 

I visited Stanford University a year ago for 
a question and answer session before a group 
of several thousand students. It was a vigor- 
ous give-and-take session. A few walked out 
at the beginning without listening—impos- 
ing self-censorship. The rest of us had a con- 
structive exchange of views. 

But we left the hall, some of us who had 
been inside were rushed by several hundred 
who had not even tried to participate in the 
discussion. My party and I were able to re- 
turn to our cars only under armed protection. 
The Secret Servicemen with me were the 
victims of abuse and had filth thrown on 
them. 

The result was this: The benefits of our 
constructive dialogue were all but lost. What 
Americans saw instead on their television 
screens—and in their newspapers—was the 
spectacle of their Vice President (not me 
personally, but the holder of the office) under 
threat of bodily harm from young Americans. 

The same kind of thing has happened to 
Secretary McNamara at Harvard. 
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Arthur Goldberg, former Supreme Court 
Justice and our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, has been bullied and harassed on 
several campuses. 

I am not making a special case for mem- 
bers of the Administration. I am talking, too, 
about the George Wallaces at Dartmouth. 
I am talking about all the citizens of our na- 
tion who have the basic right to be heard 
not necessarily to be taken seriously, but to 
be heard. 

“No freedom of speech for reactionaries” 
. . . “No freedom of speech for socialists”... 
“No freedom of speech for warmongers”... 
“No freedom of speech for peaceniks “ 
soon becomes “No freedom of speech for any- 
one!” 

The university that requires 100 armed 
policemen to escort a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, or anyone else, to and from 
the podium, has to ask itself some serious 
questions. 

If abuse, violence, obscenity, harassment, 
and storm-trooper tactics have no place 
in our peaceful American society, they are 
dangerous in the extreme when they obscure 
and disrupt the purposes of a great univer- 
sity. 

The rhythmic chant of a noisy claque is 
not dialogue and debate. 

Muscle cannot substitute for mind. 

The law of the jungle and the school of 
law cannot coexist. 

Fascists, Communists, racists ... cross- 
burners, book-burners, flag-burners . all 
of them share a basic intolerance for the 
views of others. 

The next step is intolerance for the rights 
of others. 

History is strewn with tangled wreckage 
left by militant minorities—each of which 
thought it had cornered the market in so- 
cial justice and virtue, and had discovered 
the True Belief of the exclusion of all others. 

What can you do? 

Reverse the trend. .. bring free speech to 
a new high, rather than a new low .. . guar- 
antee safe conduct on your campuses for 
every idea and for everyone. 

Tutor America in freedom and liberty, not 
bigotry and violence. 

But the times demand even more of Amer- 
ica’s universities. 

Free speech alone does not mean a free 
society. 

Debate alone does not mean development. 

Protest alone does not mean peace. 

Study alone is not building. 

With all their resources of knowledge and 
vitality, America’s universities must become 
community action centers for an assault on 
the practical inequities that still limit free- 
dom in our society. 

Freedom. . . human development and 
peace are the products of a lifetime—many 
lifetimes—of small and often obscure acts 
undertaken by people able to look beyond 
themselves. 

Our most urgent domestic challenge to- 
day—to provide full and equal opportunity 
to every American—is not susceptible to 
dramatic or instant solution. 

This is the time for Getting Down To It. 
We're past the time of the Grand and Dra- 
matic Gesture—as noble as it may be. 

Sit-ins are not going to produce job skills. 

Banners and placards proclaiming justice 
are not going to unsnarl the tangled legacy 
of discrimination and second-class citizen- 
ship that is crushing millions of Americans 
today. 

The solutions lie in long, hard, undramatic 
work—work which seldom puts your picture 
in the paper. 

Project HEETH is a good way to get 
started, 

True, it is only a conference—although I 
hope it will be the first of many. 

It is the beginning of a commitment by 
Washington’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing to help defeat the infection of blighted 
opportunity that besets their city. 
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Washington is only one American city— 
one which has far more resources at its com- 
mand than most cities. 

The federal government has tripled its an- 
nual investment in health and education 
nationwide since 1964. 

We have some new housing programs de- 
signed to encourage the private sector to 
build more low and middle-income housing. 

Most of you are aware of the President’s 
new manpower training program designed to 
enable private industry to train and employ 
the hard-core unemployed. 

The big lesson of our times is that govern- 
ment alone can’t rebuild society. The re- 
building has to be done by society itself, 
through an intimate partnership for prog- 
ress consisting of government at every level, 
business, labor, private and community or- 
ganizations, and especially our universities. 

And here I will engage in the plainest of 
talk: 

I believe that each university which gains 
its support from either public or community 
sources—or from a private source on the 
basis of that university’s contribution to the 
society as a whole—has an obligation di- 
rectly to involve itself and its students, in 
its own time and place, for the practical bet- 
terment of that society. 

Is this a new idea? Not at all. 

The Land Grant colleges—one of Amer- 
ica’s noblest contributions to education— 
have improved the equality of life all over 
America. Public Service is now a tradition 
in our great state universities as well. 

Now, more than ever, we need a new af- 
firmation of that tradition. 

We have university participation in the 
War on Poverty, in creating Model Cities, 
in Community Action—but largely on the 
part of well-paid consultants. We need uni- 
versities, students and faculty with their 
sleeves rolled up for practical engagement 
in the communities just outside their gates. 

What does that mean? 

Twelve hours a week in the classroom and 
perhaps five in the “lab” of the ghetto youth 
center for student and faculty alike? 

Accepting those students not qualified 
under normal standards because their com- 
munity needs them back as trained citizens? 

That the injunction to faculty members 
should be not “publish or perish” but par- 
ticipate?” 

I believe so. 

America’s communities need help with the 
mundane but vital work of revising city 
charters, reforming state legislatures, build- 
ing new and equitable tax structures, creat- 
ing regional or metropolitan political insti- 
tutions—help which is available in some 
places only from university faculty members. 

The concerned professor who will spend 
even as little as an evening a week in an 
inner city neighborhood committee meeting 
can help people on the fringe of American 
society articulate their needs . . . and shape 
their own programs . . . when it comes to 
8 job training and urban develop- 
ment. 


As Chairman of the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity, I can tell you we need 
the help of students and faculty alike to 
keep our schools open 12 months a year as 
beacons of hope for disadvantaged children. 
We need your help to provide recreational 
and job opportunities for needy American 
youngsters in the summer of 1968. 

Last Sunday the Washington Post report- 
ed that the Association of American Colleges, 
the National Student Association and other 
groups responsible for the quality of Ameri- 
can universities had endorsed a “Joint State- 
ment on Rights and Freedoms of Students.” 

Among those rights and freedoms were 
these: 

Students should be free to hear whatever 
speakers and form whatever organizations 
they wish. 

Students should participate in drafting 
rules of campus conduct. 

Colleges should clearly distinguish their 
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own rules from city, state, and national laws 
and “institutional authority should never be 
used merely to duplicate the function of 
general laws.” 

The student press should be free of prior 
censorship. 

Yes, a Bill of Rights—a sound one, and 
familiar enough. It deserves support and ac- 
ceptance. 

But will it mean greater responsibility, 
greater freedom, greater service to society? 

Or will it be a license to cheat when it 
comes to the tough business of democratic 
living? 

Your answer will be a fateful one, for as 
Goethe said, “The destiny of any nation, at 
any given time, depends on the opinions of 
the young men under five-and-twenty.” 

The beacon of your freedoms... of the 
contamination of your license . . will ex- 
tend far beyond your campuses—into Ameri- 
can society and the world at large. 

I think it is time, therefore, that we—all 
of us, students and non-students alike— 
dedicate ourselves to a far wider Bill of 
Rights—a Bill of Rights, and consonant Re- 
sponsibilities, for the 21st Century. 

The right to peace—so that man may live 
and hope, free from the threat of those who 
would march to power through brute force. 

The right to justice—so that every man 
everywhere may stand before his peers with 
full and equal opportunity to achieve his 
highest humanity. 

The right to free expression—so that man 
may speak and be heard without intimida- 
tion, unfettered and unthreatened by either 
majority or minority. 

The right to education—so that no man 
may be another's slave through the denial of 
skills or knowledge. 

The right to public accountability—so that 
man may remain the master of the state, 
rather than the state the master of man. 

The right to full opportunity—so that man 
may lift himself to the limit of his ability, 
no matter what the color of his skin, the 
tenets of his religion, or his birth. 

The right to public compassion—so that 
man may live with the knowledge that his 
health, his well-being, his old-age loneliness 
are the concern of his society. 

The right to movement and free associa- 
tion—so that man may freely move and 
choose his friends without coercion. 

The right to privacy—so that man may be 
free from the heavy hand of the snoopers, 
the watchers, and the listeners. 

The right to rest and recreation—so that 
the necessity of labor may not cripple human 
development and cultural attainment. 

The right to a safe and wholesome envi- 
ronment—a decent home and neighborhood, 
clean air, an protection of the law. 

Those are the rights we seek at home and 
in the world. 

But they will not be achieved without the 
exercise of responsibilities: 

The responsibility to participate, lest ab- 
stention leave the initiative to those who 
would exploit us. 

The responsibility of public service—lest 
service be to self rather than to fellow man. 

The responsibility to support the rule of 
law—lest the law of the jungle engulf us at 
home and abroad. 

The responsibility to protect ideals in the 
face of force—lest vision be lost and ex- 
pediency become a habit. 

The responsibility to respect and defend 
the rights of others—lest freedom become 
license. 

These are rights and 
worthy of free men. 

These are rights emanating from man- 
kind’s deepest human needs. 

These are responsibilities in keeping with 
man’s highest capacities. 

But neither these rights nor these re- 
sponsibilities will be fully realized in America 
until we prove worthy of them. 

I call on you as citizens of your university 
and of your country to make the image of 


responsibilities 
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your generation one of such clarity that 
there can be no misunderstanding of it, 

An image not of despair, but of hope; 

Not of selfishness, but of selflessness; 

Not of escapism but of open challenge to 
the hard realities of our time. 

“Who shall speak for the people?” Carl 
Sandburg asked. 

“Who has the answers? 

“Where is the sure interpreter? 

“Who knows what to say?” 

More important, my young friends: Who 
can do what must be done?... if this 
America of ours is to stand one day as the 
place where the rights of man were fully and 
finally achieved because the responsibilities 
of man were fully and freely exercised. 

You are the ones. 


CONVERSION OF DOW AIR FORCE 
BASE, BANGOR, MAINE, TO CIVIL- 
IAN USES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the clos- 
ing of a military installation can mean 
real hardship as well as opportunities 
for the community. 

Bangor, Maine, has faced the trauma 
of learning the Dow Air Force Base will 
be closed, and the city has responded in 
a positive way that is a source of encour- 
agement for other communities across 
the country faced with the same 
dilemma. 

Business Week magazine for Janu- 
ary 27 published a report on Bangor's 
reaction to the upcoming loss of Dow Air 
Force Base. All of us who have worked 
with Bangor officials in developing pro- 
grams for profitably converting the 
Air Force facility to civilian uses are 
proud of the city’s response to the chal- 
lenge. The farsightedness and courage 
of the community’s leaders are admired 
by State and Federal officials who have 
worked to help Bangor get back on its 
feet. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Business Week article appear in the 
Recorp at this time. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAKING A SAFE LANDING WHEN AN AIRBASE 
GoEs 


Three years ago, as part of an economy 
cutback that will ultimately close down 56 
military bases in the U.S., the Defense Dept. 
sent its version of the pink slip to Bangor, 
Me. The bustling city on the Penobscot 
River was told that Dow Air Force Base— 
a Strategic Air Command facility located al- 
most entirely within the Bangor city limits— 
would be closed down on June 30, 1968. 

For a less determined community, the blow 
might have been catastrophic. Among other 
things, it meant the city would lose a fourth 
of its 40,000 population, and an annual pay- 
roll of $20-million. But instead of diving en 
masse into the icy Penobscot that winter, 
Bangor businessmen and officials went to 
work on practical solutions—and they ap- 
pear to have found them. By redoubling ef- 
forts in the pursuit of new industry, in edu- 
cational facilities, and in urban renewal, and 
by capitalizing on the civilian potential of 
the soon-to-be-vacated base, Bangor is do- 
ing a nimble job of recovering in advance 
from a blow not yet delivered. 


EDITORIALIZING 


“We knew it had to come one day,” says 
Richard K. Warren, editor of the Bangor 
Daily News. Although he knew it would be a 
painful weaning. Warren was philosophical. 
“A lot of us felt it might be a good thing 
in the long run,” he says, “to get the town 
back to where it was not so dependent on 
the base.” 
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When the word came down from the De- 
fense Dept., Bangor leaders promptly formed 
the Dow Re-use Committee and set out to 
acquire the base—an estimated $100-million 
facility—and use it commercially. 


HARMONY 


Under federal law, the first call on federal 
land and facilities being vacated goes to 
other departments and agencies. If no one 
in the federal establishment is interested, 
the state, county, and city governments are 
left to fight it out. Bangor acquired the right 
to submit a development plan to the Defense 
Dept. The result: The airport will be trans- 
ferred to the city by the General Services 
Administration and the Federal Aviation 
Administration for $1. For another $1, the 
University of Maine will acquire base build- 
ings for a branch campus. No price has yet 
been set on 900 Capehart housing units, on 
which part of a $13-million mortgage is still 
outstanding. 

Eventually, the committee hopes to make 
the base a commercial airport, with special 
emphasis on air-freight to and from Europe. 
It points out that since New York’s Kennedy 
International Airport is often congested, 
Bangor’s use as a transfer point could do 
much to relieve it. Only last December, the 
city scored a dramatic success by persuading 
Alitalia Airlines to secure permission from 
the FAA to land passengers—when Kennedy 
is overcrowded—at Bangor, rather than at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or Gander, Newfound- 
land. Bangor has also applied for state desig- 
nation as “port of entry international air- 
port” to make it possible for customs inspec- 
tors to clear passengers. Alitalia is expected 
to begin Bangor operations July 1. 

TRAINING 

Bangor will be getting not only a large 
air base—an 11,440-ft. runway, 300-ft.<wide, 
capable of handling supersonic jets - but also 
more than a dozen buildings that can be 
converted into terminal facilities, Already, 
Northeast Airlines has received permission 
from the Air Force to begin using the airport 
for training its air crews, and the city is 
were other airlines to do the same. 

et the airport is far from the whole sto 
Education is booming, a dozen new buildings 
have gone up, a long-range community plan- 
ning project, has just been completed at a 
cost of $220,000, and new industry is moving 
in—most notably Sylvania Electric Products 
rset with a modern assembly plant for manu- 
arenas hier circuits. Sylvania has 
Rana workers, most of them 
JOBS CRUCIAL 

Yet none of the companies moving in 
the area has yet leased any air base building. 
The reason is suggested by Merle Goff, Ban- 


warehousing.” 
the city’s economic development department, 


in Bangor thinking: “Our prime inter 

creating jobs. We are looking for industey 
. near an airport —equip- 

manufacture 
3 rs who need testing facili- 
Education, which is provin to 

growth industry in the k r ae — 
also helped counteract the base closing. The 
acquisition of $8-million worth of buildings 
for the University of Maine, whose main 
campus is eight miles away at Orono, will 
make Bangor the educational center of the 
State. Indeed, education is now Bangor's 
largest generator of income. With more than 
7,500 undergraduates—at such Bangor insti- 
tutions as the Eastern Maine Vocational 
Technical School, the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and Husson College—and with 
every 1,000 students pumping an estimated 
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$2-million into the economy, the city is find- 
ing out just how literally learning pays. 


REACHING OUT 


Bangor leaders are optimistic about their 
economy in spite of the loss of Dow person- 
nel. John Conte, chairman of the Dow Re-use 
Committee, points out that while whole- 
salers, auto dealers, laundry operators, and 
other businessmen large and small are con- 
cerned, they're not closing up. Instead, 
they’re reaching for slightly more distant 
markets. The 40,000 people in Bangor proper 
constitute a small market compared with 
the Bangor trading area of over 350,000. 

And Carl Kosobud, director of the city 
planning office, argues that “a military base 
is the least stable arrangement for long- 
range community development.” That reall- 
zation has contributed to Bangor’s involve- 
ment in the largest urban renewal program 
in Maine, an 811-million undertaking; in a 
water pollution control program that will be 
ready by April, with treatment plants on the 
Penobscot; and the $220,000 development 
plan. 

PARALLELS 

The Bangor story has parallels in other 
cities that have experienced the loss of a 
military mainstay, and that have decided 
to do something positive about it. 

In Waco, Tex., when James Connally AFB, 
a navigator-training facility, closed in June, 
1966, Wacoites helped persuade the Texas 
legislature to authorize the James Connally 
Technical Training Institute. It now has 
1,000 students and is shooting for 4,000 more. 
And some of Waco’s ghetto families are being 
relocated on base housing, where they will 
get job training and medical care. 

In Sidney, Neb., when the Sioux Army De- 
pot closed in June, 1967, the community used 
it as the site for the Sidney Occupation Train- 
ing Center financed by the Federal Man- 
power Development & Training Act. It of- 
fers training for automotive mechanics and 
secretaries. 

In Salina, Kan., Schilling Development 
Corp., a local group, arranged for the con- 
version of Schilling AFB, another SAC in- 
stallation, into a municipal airport. Another 
plus: a new state technical school sponsored 
by Kansas State University, and three other 
schools and branch campuses. 

In Bangor these days, there is even talk of 
reviving the salmon-fishing industry, which 
perished a decade ago as a result of pollu- 
tion in the Penobscot, With its stream-pol- 
lution-control program nearing completion. 
Bangor hopes it can bring back the salmon. 
Like that famous fish, Bangorites have 
learned to swim upstream. 


REPORT SHOWS BUSINESS COM- 
MUNITY ACTIVE IN MANY AREAS 
INVOLVING PUBLIC RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, an “Action 
Report,” winter, 1968, recently issued by 
the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
summarizes the activities of many busi- 
ness concerns in projects which affect the 
public well-being. 

These activities are not only worth- 
while in themselves, but, hopefully, will 
serve as an example to other businesses. 

It is encouraging to see this reaction 
to public problems on the part of private 
industry; and I certainly hope and ex- 
pect that this will be more and more the 
trend of the future. The special quality 
of our American system is that all levels 
of interest, public and private, are called 
upon and do exercise their responsibility 
to contribute to a better society. 

As consciousness of this responsibility 
deepens and widens, we will be able to 
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make greater strides toward the higher 
ground of national accomplishment 
which always lies ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Action Report BUSINESS Moves INTO 
GHETTO AREAS 

More and more business firms are setting 
up shop in slums and ghettos across the 
country. 

With an investment of $1.3 million, Aero- 
jet-General Corporation has set up the Watts 
Manufacturing Company in the Watts sec- 
tion of Los Angeles. The plant is under Negro 
management, and its first order was a $2.5 
million contract to make military tents. 

When it began hiring, Aerojet feared rejec- 
tion by embittered Negroes in Watts, but 
some 5,000 men and women have applied for 
the 500 available jobs. Most have been filled 
with hard-core unemployed who had no real 
work experience. The company conducts two- 
week training courses and pays the workers 
while they learn, Few of them are high school 
graduates, so attitudes sometimes require as 
much attention as skills. 

Another major ghetto project is Control 
Data Corporation’s proposed computer-parts 
factory in Minneapolis’ North Side ghetto 
area, scene of racial outbreaks last summer. 
The facility will eventually employ 275 peo- 
ple. The company sees no insurmountable 
difficulties in training workers to manufac- 
ture precision computer parts, even though 
its standards are very high. Employees of this 
plant are very high. Employees of this plant 
will receive the same benefits and compensa- 
tion as apply throughout the company’s Twin 
City operations, although no federally- 
financed training programs are part of the 
project. 

The company also will establish a Control 
Data Institute near the new plant. Like eight 
others throughout the United States, the In- 
stitute will provide training on a tuition 
basis for careers in the computer industry. 

In the Roxbury section of Boston, Avco 
Corporation—with a federal training grant 
of $1.1 million and a direct investment of 
$2.3 million—intends to build a plant that 
will provide central printing services for the 
company. Workers will learn a trade with 
long-range growth opportunity, and those 
who show special aptitude will get supervi- 
sory training. About 250 workers will be em- 
ployed at the outset. 

Utilizing a somewhat different approach, 
the Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester, 
New York, has developed a plan for a com- 
munity development corporation that would 
promote and assist in the establishment of 
small, independent businesses in the inner- 
city area. 

Typical businesses might be wood product 
manufacture, production of vacuum-formed 
plastic items, camera repair service and mi- 
crofilming of public documents. Kodak would 
take the lead in providing financing and 
professional assistance, as well as being a 
potential customer for the products and 
services of the new businesses. 

William C. Vaughn, chairman of Kodak, 
explains the purpose behind the plan: “It 
will promote independent businesses in- 
tended to develop individual inititative and 
a stronger economy in the inner city.” 

INNOVATION IN CHILD CARE 

Government surveys show that many 
women are on welfare because they have no 
good place to leave their small children if 
they go to work, In fact, already more than 
12 million children under 14 years of age 
have working mothers; day-care facilities can 
handle only 350,000 of these children, and 
other satisfactory arrangements are also se- 
verely limited. 
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A unique solution to this problem is being 
tested by KLH Research & Development Cor- 
poration, a manufacturer located in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Half of the 800 em- 
ployees at KLH are women, many of them 
heads of families. Until recently, lack of sat- 
isfactory “baby-sitting” arrangements often 
forced such women to take time off from 
work; many also worried about the security 
of their smaller children during working 
hours. Some women employees who might 
have done well at the company had had to 
quit their jobs and seek some form of public 
assistance. KLH is now setting up a daytime 
school for two- to six-year-old children of 
working mothers. 

The school is being located within a block 
of the factory and will operate on an all-day 
year-round basis. Up to 60 children can be 
handled by the staff of four teachers and 
eight alds. Unlike some other child-care cen- 
ters, which seek mainly to keep the children 
occupied until the parents can pick them up, 
the KLH Child Development Center seeks to 
instruct and train. 

By September of 1968, the company hopes 
the center will be operating at full enroll- 
ment. It has been created as a nonprofit in- 
stitution owned and administered by the 
parents of the children who use it. Parents 
will pay a sliding-scale tuition based on 
ability to pay, total cost per child per week is 
estimated to be $35 or more. 


INDUSTRY'S FIGHT FOR CLEAN AIR 


In a recent National Industrial Conference 
Board survey of more than 1,000 corporate 
executives, fully 74 percent expressed a will- 
ingness to help solve the problem of the 
reduction and control of air pollution, This 
is good news at a time when Americans re- 
lease some 360,000 tons of principal pollut- 
ants into the atmosphere every day and 
the property damage alone from air pollution 
is estimated at $12 billion a year. 

Industry is already providing four-fifths 
of all funds spent to combat air pollution. 

“If our efforts in this area are made man- 
datory,” says M. A. Wright, chairman of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, “not only 
will we be forced to take more costly and 
less efficient action, but we will also forfeit 
our claim to being a responsible segment 
of society. To those who say they cannot 
afford to take effective anti-pollution meas- 
ures, I can only respond that they can't af- 
ford not to.“ 

At its huge building complex in Midland, 
Michigan, the Dow Chemical Company is one 
of many companies fighting for cleaner air. 
The company uses a rotary kiln, multi- 
chamber incinerator with specially designed 
feeders and turbulent combustion chambers 
to burn solid waste materials and liquid tar 
waste products, while it hauls coal slag and 
inorganic sludges to landfill along with other 
solid debris that cannot be burned. Dow also 
employs a large cloth filter for dust removal 
at its Graphite Plant and has placed large 
mechanical silencers, which function like 
automobile mufflers, on some processes in 
order to minimize noise within its plants. 

At one American Cyanamid plant, equip- 
ment for preventing emissions of foul-smell- 
ing benzothiazole has not only reduced odor 
but also enabled the company to recover 
large amounts of the chemical for re-use. 

A number of steel companies—including 
US. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin and Kaiser—have installed high- 
efficiency equipment for reducing gases and 
dust from oxygen furnaces, open hearths, 
coke ovens and other operations. 

Moving in yet another direction, automo- 
bile and oll companies recently announced 
two major agreements to conduct joint re- 
search efforts to reduce automobile engine 
emissions which some experts say account for 
60 per cent of all air pollution. A $7 million, 
3-year program is being undertaken by Ford 
Motor Company, Mobil Oil Corporation and 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chrysler 
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Corporation and Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) have joined forces for a major pro- 
gram to be supported for an indefinite period. 
A specific goal of one aspect of the program, 
for example, as stated by Harold W. Fisher, a 
director and vice president of Jersey Stand- 
ard, is to develop the means to reduce auto- 
motive air pollution in Los Angeles County 
by the year 2000 to the level prevailing there 
in 1940. 

Humble Oil has made notable advances at 
its Bayway Refinery located in New Jersey. 
With an investment of some $6 million, in 
the past 15 years the company has eliminated 
92 per cent of the contaminants in combus- 
tion, 70 per cent of the particulate matter 
once released and 72 per cent of evaporation, 
gases, vapors and measurable odors. Humble 
has also begun to deliver to large power- 
generating plants in New York and New Jer- 
sey a heavy fuel oil with a sulphur content 
of only 1 per cent—less than half the amount 
stipulated in current state regulations. 


TRAINING THE “UNEMPLOYABLES” 


Corporate attention is being focused in- 
creasingly on the problems of hiring and 
training so-called “unemployables,” the na- 
tion’s hard core of men and women who are 
unable to meet even the most basic job re- 
quirements. In fact, many companies have 
taken to heart the suggestion of Gerald L. 
Phillippe, chairman of General Electric, who 
says, “Instead of employment practices that 
screen out people, we need ways to screen 
them in.“ 

In Detroit, there is an on-going campaign 
for jobs sparked by a New Detroit Committee 
that numbers Henry Ford II, chairman of 
Ford Motor Company, Lynn A. Townsend, 
chairman of Chrysler Corporation, and James 
M. Roche, chairman of General Motors, 
among its membership. 

General Motors has already hired 5,300 
Negroes from Detroit's inner city, imposing 
no educational requirements other than that 
an applicant be able to read safety signs. 
Ford has set aside some 6,500 job openings 
for on-the-spot hiring, and Chrysler has re- 
evaluated its employment procedures and 
now goes so far as to employ some men with 
police records. 

In Newark, New Jersey, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company recently an- 
nounced a new plan for the hiring and train- 
ing at its New Jersey facilities of more than 
550 workers who would not ordinarily meet 
existing employment standards. The jobs to 
be provided are in office, laboratory, produc- 
tion and telephone operations. 

Companies participating in the job pro- 
gram are New Jersey Bell, Western Electric 
Company, Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
local offices of AT&T's Long Lines Depart- 
ment. 

Robert D. Lilley, president of New Jersey 
Bell, says the Bell System companies are con- 
vinced that immediate steps must be taken 
by the business community to relieve con- 
centrated unemployment and “to provide the 
opportunity of learning a skill or trade to at 
least some of those people who otherwise 
would be considered unemployable.” 

Efforts to train unemployables are by no 
means limited to formal company programs. 
In Philadelphia, the Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center (OIC) under the direction 
of Rev. Leon H. Sullivan opened its doors 
four years ago and has since received ex- 
panding support from such firms as General 
Electric, Sperry Rand, International Business 
Machines, the Budd Company, Scott Paper 
Company, Philco-Ford. Western Union and 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories, as well 
as the Ford Foundation and certain govern- 
ment agencies. 

Sullivan calls industry's role the “first and 
most important“ key to the program’s suc- 
cess. Each area of training has a technical 
advisory committee from industry; all parts 
of the curriculum are continually checked by 
industry; companies have donated much of 
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the equipment used. As a result of such sup- 
port, OIC has been able to expand its pro- 
grams to some 66 cities. Centers are now 
under development in the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant section of New York City, in Akron, 
Ohio, and in Portland, Oregon. 

A large majority of the students are Ne- 
groes, although the training is available to 
all races. An estimated one-third are on wel- 
fare. Courses last from 8 to 47 weeks and 
cover such subjects as machine tool opera- 
tion, sheet metal work, restaurant practice 
and clerical skills, along with basic courses in 
communication skills, computational arts 
and work attitudes. The trainee is not paid 
for his time in courses. 

To date, OIC has trained some 5,000 men 
and women, and has found jobs for 80 per 
cent of them. 

Companies such as DuPont, Olin Chemical 
and Diamond Alkali look to a nonprofit orga- 
nization, the Board for Fundamental Educa- 
tion (B.F.E.) located in Indianapolis, for 
help in supplementing their own training 
programs for unemployables. Using an on- 
the-job method called Systems for Success, 
B.F.E. pledges to bring an employee to the 
fourth-grade level in 150 hours, to the elghth 
grade level in double the time and to high 
school equivalency in an additional 400 hours. 

Over 80,000 workers are graduates of these 
classes, and some 25,000 people are currently 
participating in B.F.E.’s program, the goal of 
which is not only to upgrade basic reading 
and writing skills but also to bolster self- 
confidence and personal esteem. 


INDUSTRY AND THE INDIAN 


Despite an unemployment rate of less than 
4 per cent for the nation as a whole, the na- 
tional unemployment rate for American In- 
dians reportedly ranges between 50 and 70 per 
cent. There are signs, however, that a cor- 
porate “war on Indian poverty” is becoming 
truly effective. Since 1960, about 100 new 
plants have been built on Indian property, 
creating many new jobs; 26 facilities were 
built last year alone. 

At Fort Defiance, Arizona, General Dy- 
mamics Corporation’s Pomona Division has 
joined forces with the local Navajo Indian 
tribe to build an electronics plant for de- 
fense work, The tribe financed the building of 
the $400,000 plant and will be repaid 75 per 
cent of the costs by General Dynamics, which 
leases the building. Title to the plant remains 
with the tribe. The company, having installed 
$420,000 worth of equipment in readying the 
plant for work, plans eventually to employ 
200 Indian workers and expects annual pay- 
rolls to approach $750,000. 

Jefferson Plywood Company has worked 
out agreements with Indians at the Warm 
Springs Reservation in Oregon to build a 
sawmill and many other facilities for the pro- 
duction of plywood. Indians will be repre- 
sented on the board and will help direct op- 
erations from harvest through sale. All this 
should mean the benefits of 250 new jobs and 
an annual Indian payroll of $1.5 million. 

Several smaller companies—Saddlecraft, 
Inc., White Shield of Carolina, and Vassar 
Corporation—have undertaken operations at 
the Qualla reservation in Cherokee, North 
Carolina. The result: Indian unemployment 
in that area has fallen by some 30 percent. 

In general, companies are pleased at how 
readily Indians learn complex production 
tasks. In Rolla, North Carolina, where the 
Bulova Watch Company operates a jewel 
bearing plant, Chairman Omar N. Bradley 
says the 113 Chippewas who work in the 
plant are “every bit as talented as the most 
skilled craftsmen producing jewel bearings 
abroad.” 


A GOOD “BET” FOR STUDENTS 
An increasing number of corporations are 
launching “earn and learn” p:i for 
young men and women—those in high school 
as well as those who have dropped out, 
For instance, four years ago the Chase 
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Manhattan Bank, in cooperation with the 
New York City Board of Education, initiated 
its Business Experience Training (BET) 
program for high school sophomores, jun- 
iors and seniors from areas with high “drop- 
out” rates. Its purpose: to provide young 
men with business experience that would 
help them qualify for employment and to 
give them the incentive to remain in high 
school. 

Most of the BET students are Negro or 
Puerto Rican, They work afternoons in the 
bank, with time off regularly to attend 
special Chase classes in the fundamentals of 
business and finance. 

Students who keep their high school 
grades up and continue in school until grad- 
uation are offered permanent jobs at Chase. 
Three out of four BET graduates now hold 
such full-time positions, and many of these 
young men are attending college classes in 
the evening under the bank’s Tuition Loan 
and Refund Program. 

In the Hough area of Cleveland, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has donated a build- 
ing which will become a “school-factory,” 
operated by the city school system. In it, 
dropouts will be given basic and remedial 
education plus training in job skills. Part of 
their time will be spent on actual produc- 
tion jobs in the same building, for which 
participating companies will pay for the 
work done. 

A variation of this plan has been an- 
nounced recently by the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, which will “adopt” a largely Negro 
high school in Detroit's inner city. The com- 
pany wants to help prepare students to take 
jobs in the automotive industry and intends 
to do this by providing practical advice on 
curriculum content, using company execu- 
tives to counsel students and donating labo- 
ratory and shop equipment to the school. 

Detroit school officials are receptive to the 
“adoption” idea since it leads to greater 
industry-school cooperation. And Chairman 
Lynn A. Townsend says, “Chrysler is plan- 
ning to put some of its best people to work 
on this job.” 


JOHN GARDNER 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, last Thursday, two great men 
left their posts as members of the Cabi- 
net. We honored one of them. 

As I said on that day, no one more 
richly and fully deserved the thanks of 
this Nation than Robert McNamara. His 
7 years of public service were mirrored 
by unflagging devotion to duty; by bril- 
liant management ability; and by a deep 
and abiding concern for the broader im- 
plications of our policy abroad, The 
honors, the medals, the tributes he was 
paid were fully earned. 

No bands played for John Gardner. 
He won no medals; he had no speech 
in his honor. Yet John Gardner, as much 
as any man, earned during his tenure 
the deepest thanks of the American peo- 
ple. He took command of a Department 
which grew faster than any other in his- 
tory; a Department fast approaching a 
$50 billion annual budget; a Department 
which has within it the essential Ameri- 
can commitment to social reform. He 
took control of bureaucracies which had 
grown too large, too remote from the 
people whose lives they were supposed 
to be improving, too divorced from the 
hard realities of the social tasks that 
must be done. During his service, John 
Gardner worked ceaselessly to turn these 
departments and agencies into servants 
and partners—not masters—of the peo- 
ple they were designed to service. 
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He fought for Federal programs which 
had not merely funds, but an under- 
standing: that people—not structures or 
institutions—are the most important part 
of any program for progress. 

John Gardner was also a man who 
faced the truth. He did not resort to 
hopes or illusions or false prophecies 
about the state of America. He said at the 
end of last year: 

I believe we are now in a situation in 
which the gravest consequences for the Na- 
tion will ensue if we fail to act decisively on 
the problems of the cities, poverty and dis- 
crimination. . . . We are in deep trouble as 
a people. And history is not going to deal 
kindly with a rich nation that will not tax 
itself to cure its miseries. 


Now, with the report of the Riot Com- 
mission before us, we can see more clear- 
ly than ever how right John Gardner 
was. We can see more clearly than ever 
before that it is an urgent national neces- 
sity to begin—now—to meet these prob- 
lems as the national crisis they have be- 
come. And we also see more clearly that 
these problems will be more difficult to 
meet because John Gardner will not be 
there to fight them. 

Fortunately, we in public life will still 
have the benefit of his intellect, his en- 
ergy, and his concern. As the new leader 
of the Urban Coalition, he will be able 
to rally behind him those who recognize 
the urgency of our urban dilemma; and 
hopefully new proposals and concepts 
will assist us in preparing the work that 
must be done. 

John Gardner commanded no troops; 
no weapons of destruction; no military 
might. Instead, he sought to help us as 
a people summon the will we require to 
meet a greater challenge than any for- 
eign foe. His service to America was an 
inspiration to all of us, He has earned 
our thanks. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN 
NAVY: NEW POSSIBLE DANGER 
TO THE UNITED STATES—II 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
now far-reaching Soviet Navy has been 
characterized as a “bridge of trouble” 
— g supplies to North Vietnam and 

In the case of the latter, Time maga- 
zine reports in a recent article that the 
Soviets ship more than $1 million a day 
in supplies to support Castro’s regime. Of 
even more importance are the Russian 
shipments into Haiphong, “the Sam’s, 
the petroleum, the rockets, the assault 
rifles and the ammunition that keep 
North Vietnam fighting and killing U.S. 
soldiers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of the article on the Russian Navy 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRIDGE OF TROUBLE 

The imperial reach of the Soviet navy has 
already begun to have its impact on world 
events. In the tense Sea of Japan, a flotilla 
of 16 Soviet cruisers and missile frigates has 
in the past few weeks shouldered its way be- 
tween the coast of North Korea and the U.S. 
Navy task force that was sent into the area 
to add some muscle to U.S. diplomatic de- 
mands for the return of the Pueblo and its 
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crew. Soviet destroyers have also closely sha- 
dowed the carrier Enterprise, which withdrew 
because of North Korean protests shortly be- 
fore the Soviet navy’s approach. The Soviet 
presence checkmates the U.S. pressure on 
North Korea and gives the Kremlin a local 
pressure point without having to resort to 
nuclear threats. 

Soviet seapower sustains the two countries 
that are giving the U.S. the most trouble. A 
bridge of 150 freighters from Russian ports 
carries to Haiphong the SAMs, the petroleum, 
the rockets, the assault rifles and the ammu- 
nition that keep North Viet Nam fighting 
and killing U.S. soldiers. Moreover, it is the 
fear of hitting those Russian ships that has 
so far kept the U.S. from bombing Haiphong’s 
piers or mining the harbor. And it is another 
bridge of Soviet ships that carries the 
$1,000,000-a-day in supplies that sustains 
Castro’s Cuba as the only Communist foot- 
hold in the Hemisphere. 


TWELVE SENATORS NOW SPONSOR 
YOUNG FARMERS LOAN PLAN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that 11 Senators 
have now joined me in sponsoring pro- 
posed legislation to provide long-term, 
low-interest loans for young farmers. 

The list of Senators now cosponsoring 
my Young Farmers Investment Act in- 
cludes Senators QUENTIN BURDICK, of 
North Dakota; Birch BAYH and VANCE 
Hartke, of Indiana; Frep Harris, of 
Oklahoma; MARK HATFIELD, of Oregon; 
Epwarp LoNd, of Missouri; GEORGE Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota; Jack MILLER, 
of Iowa; WALTER MONDALE, of Minnesota; 
WILLIAM Proxmire, of Wisconsin; and 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas. 

The Young Farmers Investment Act 
would provide real estate and operating 
loans through the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to young farmers at an interest 
rate of 4 percent. Half of the mortgage 
would be amortized over 40 years. The 
remaining amount would be due at the 
end of the 40-year period or could be 
refinanced. 

The future of our Nation’s family 
farms rests with the young farmers of 
today. 

But young men are finding it virtually 
impossible to obtain the credit and capi- 
tal necessary to start a farming opera- 
tion that is large enough to survive and 
prosper in today’s competitive economy. 

On American farms, there are pres- 
ently only 1,245,000 adults under 35 years 
of age while there are nearly twice that 
number, some 2,400,000 over 55 years of 
age. 

Unless we provide the capital and 
credit that is currently not readily avail- 
able to young men who want to enter 
agriculture, it appears that there are not 
going to be enough young farmers left 
to replace those older ones who will be 
retiring over the next decade. 

The American family farm is the most 
efficient food production unit in the 
world. The consequence of eliminating 
family operated farms will be future re- 
tail food prices far higher than anyone 
can imagine today. 


DELAWARE PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION ASKS MORATORIUM ON 
TRAIN DISCONTINUANCE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Dela- 
ware Public Service Commission on 
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February 28 adopted a resolution appeal- 
ing to Congress to call a moratorium on 
all train discontinuances. It is signed by 
Vernon B. Derrickson, chairman, and 
Lafayette Timmons, secretary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION, STATE OF DELAWARE, DELAWARE 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
senger train discontinuances of recent date; 
and 

Whereas, there are numerous applications 
for discontinuance of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post Of- 
fice Department has materially reduced pas- 
senger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuances; and 

Whereas, the Delaware Public Service Com- 
mission knows of its own knowledge acquired 
from several such applications before it and 
the participation in such hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that such 
facts are true; 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Dela- 
ware Public Service Commission joins its sis- 
ter states in appealing to Congress to call an 
immediate moratorium on all train discon- 
tinuances and to investigate and determine 
the impact these discontinuances are having 
on the welfare and safety of our country 
including its national defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this 28th day of February, 1968. 


ART IN THE EMBASSIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I know that 
we are all aware that, in an attempt to 
hold governmental spending to a bare 
minimum, there is a real risk that some 
very worthwhile services are in danger 
of being eliminated. I rise in defense of 
one such expenditure today, Mr. Presi- 
dent: The State Department’s “Art in 
the Embassies” program which accom- 
plishes so much, operates on an annual 
budget of only $48,700. This small ex- 
penditure funds the 66 separate collec- 
tions that are presently on display in 
U.S. Embassies abroad. These collections 
contain art that is valued at over a mil- 
lion dollars. Over a thousand artists are 
represented in the program’s collection. 
The fact that this program has been an 
integral part of the Department has en- 
couraged outright donations to the 
program of over $90,000. Many in the 
Senate and many Members of the House 
are proud as I am to lend our names and 
good offices so that the “Art in the Em- 
bassies” program can contact local mu- 
seums and private collectors in our 
home States and ask them to participate 
in this excellent endeavor. 

The statistical achievements of the 
program are clear to see. What is less 
known are the intangible results. Most of 
the support of the program throughout 
the country has come through a devel- 
oped sense of participation in an ac- 
tivity of the Department of State and 
pride in that participation. The lend- 
ers, dealers, artists, collectors, corpora- 
tions, and museums have responded to 
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the enthusiasm of a hard-working na- 
tional committee that oversees the work 
of the program because they have been 
asked to make a contribution by their 
Government for their Government. I 
know this to be true just as I know that 
the same kind of response could not be 
elicited by private organizations or in- 
dividual museums. 

One particularly valuable aspect of 
this program is the extent to which the 
work of living artists is represented in 
the loans abroad. The present organiza- 
tion of the arts in the embassy program 
has the added strength of drawing from 
literally hundreds of sources across the 
country. The ability to draw on so many 
sources insures the maintenance of ex- 
tremely high standards— standards 
which any given museum could not hope 
to meet. 

I would hope very much that the pro- 
gram will be allowed to continue as it 
has so successfully in the past; in other 
words, under direct Government spon- 
sorship by the Department of State. 


CARDIAC TRANSPLANTATION IN 
MAN 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in November 
of 1967, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences established a board of medicine to 
provide a forum for the study of the so- 
cial aspects of medicine as well as its ad- 
vancement as a science. 

Within the purview of the Board are 
such questions as how to improve the 
quality and delivery of medical care; how 
medical knowledge gets used, refreshed, 
and taught; the ethical and legal impli- 
cations of human experimentation; and 
the role of medical schools and other 
biomedical institutions in attacking the 
medical problems of rural and urban 
slums. 

The Board is composed of representa- 
tives of both medical and nonmedical 
fields. Its chairman is Dr. Walsh Mc- 
Dermott, “Livingston Farrand Professor 
of Public Health” and chairman of the 
Department of Public Health, Cornell 
University Medical College. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a statement issued 
by the Board regarding a set of guide- 
lines on the undertaking of heart trans- 
plants and a list of the members who 
serve on the Board of Medicine of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CARDIAC TRANSPLANTATION IN MAN 


(Statement by the Board on Medicine, 
National Academy of Sciences) 


Progress in medicine depends largely on the 
cautious extension to man of a body of care- 
fully integrated knowledge derived from pro- 
grams of basic and developmental research in 
the laboratory. Extension to man is itself an 
investigative process that must meet the 
same meticulous scientific standards that ob- 
tain in the laboratory, and the extension can 
appropriately be started only when the total 
body of knowledge has reached a certain 
point. It is clear that this point has been 
reached in the case of cardiac transplanta- 
tion. 

Careful, detailed laboratory investigations 
in a number of centers have demonstrated 
the feasibility of a surgical technique for 
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cardiac transplantation. With the skillful use 
of immunosuppressive agents, investigators 
have succeeded in maintaining the life of 
laboratory animals subjected to cardiac 
transplants for periods up to a year or more. 
Moreover, considerable relevant knowledge 
has been acquired from carefully controlled 
clinical investigations involving the trans- 
plantation of a kidney in a human being. 

But, in contrast to the transplant of a 
paired organ of man such as the kidney, 
cardiac transplantation raises new, complex 
issues that must be faced promptly. In the 
case of a kidney transplant, the donation of 
the organ is not crucial to the donor; in the 
event of failure, the recipient may be kept 
alive for extended periods until another at- 
tempt is made. In the case of cardiac trans- 
plantation, the life of the donor cannot be 
maintained. Further, the recipient’s life can- 
not be salvaged if the transplanted heart does 
not function. Highly important is the fact 
that the length of time that the recipient can 
survive is as yet conjectural, even if the im- 
mediate result is favorable as indicated by 
prompt resumption of function by the trans- 
planted heart. Thus the procedure cannot as 
yet be regarded as an accepted form of 
therapy, even an heroic one. It must be 
clearly viewed for what it is, a scientific ex- 
ploration of the unknown, only the very first 
step of which is the actual surgical feat of 
transplanting the organ. In this connection, 
it is clear that there are considerably more 
institutions whose staffs include men with 
the surgical expertise appropriate for the first 
step of the investigation—the actual trans- 
plantation—than have available the full ca- 
pability to conduct the total study in terms 
of all relevant scientific observations. 

Because of these special circumstances it is 
the considered view of the Board of Medicine 
of the National Academy of Sciences that for 
the present, cardiac transplantation should 
only be carried out in those institutions in 
which all of the following criteria can be 
met: 

1. The surgical team should have had ex- 
tensive laboratory experience in cardiac 
transplantation, and should have demon- 
strated not only technical competence but a 
thorough understanding of the biological 
processes that threaten functional survival 
of the transplant, I. e., rejection and its con- 
trol. Investigators skilled in immunology, in- 
cluding tissue typing and the management of 
immunosuppressive procedures, should be 
readily available as collaborators in the trans- 
plantation effort. 

2. As in any other scientific investigation, 
the overall plan of study should be care- 
fully recorded in advance and arrangements 
made to continue the systematic observa- 
tions throughout the whole lifetime of the 
recipient. The conduct of such studies should 
be within an organized framework of infor- 
mation exchange and analyses. This would 
permit prompt access by other investigators 
to the full positive and negative results, Thus 
the continued care of each recipient would be 
assured the continuing benefit of the most 
up-to-date information. Such an organized 
communication network would also permit 
the findings to be integrated with the work 
of others and assist in the planning of fur- 
ther investigative efforts. In this way, it 
would be possible to ensure that progress 
will be deliberate, and that the experience 
from each individual case will make its full 
contribution to the planning of the next. 

3. As the procedure is a scientific investi- 
gation and not as yet an accepted form of 
therapy, the primary justification for this 
activity in respect to both the donor and 
recipient is that from the study will come 
new knowledge of benefit to others in our 
society. The ethical issues involved in the 
selection of donor and recipient are a part of 
the whole complex question of the ethics of 
human experimentation. This extremely sen- 
sitive and complicated subject is now under 
intensive study by a number of well-quali- 
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fied groups in this country and abroad. Pend- 
ing the further development of ethical guide- 
lines, it behooves each institution in which 
a cardiac transplantation is to be conducted 
to assure itself that it has protected the in- 
terests of all parties involved to the fullest 
possible extent. 

Rigid safeguards should be developed with 
respect to the selection of prospective donors 
and the selection of prospective recipients. 
An independent group of expert, mature 
physicians—none of whom is directly en- 
gaged in the transplantation effort—should 
examine the prospective donor. They should 
agree and record their unanimous opinion as 
to the donor’s acceptability on the basis of 
the evidence of crucial and irreversible bodily 
damage and imminent death. Similarly the 
prospective recipient should be examined by 
an independent group of competent physi- 
cians and clinical scientists including a car- 
diologist and an expert in immunology. In 
this instance the consulting group should 
also record their opinion as to the accepta- 
bility of the recipient for transplantation on 
the basis of all the evidence including the 
presence of far-advanced, irreversible cardiac 
damage and the likelihood of benefit from 
the procedure. 

Enumeration of the above criteria is based 
on the conviction that in order to obtain 
the scientific information necessary for the 
next phase in this form of organ transplan- 
tation, only a relatively small number of 
careful investigations involving cardiac 
transplantation need be done at this time. 
Therefore, the Board strongly urges that in- 
stitutions, even though well-equipped from 
the standpoint of surgical expertise and fa- 
cilities but without specific capabilities to 
conduct the whole range of scientific obser- 
vations involved in the total study, resist the 
temptation to approve the performance of 
the surgical procedure until there has been 
an opportunity for the total situation to be 
clarified by intensive and closely integrated 
study. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF MEDICINE, Na- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Walsh McDermott (chairman), Livingston 
Farrand Professor of Public Health and 
Chairman of the Department of Public 
Health, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City; George Beadle, President 
of The University of Chicago; Ivan L. Ben- 
nett, Deputy Director, Office of Science and 
Technology, Washington, D.C.; Charles G. 
Child, 3rd Professor of Surgery and Chair- 
man of the Department, University of Mich- 
igan Medical School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Julius H. Comroe, Jr., Director, Cardiovas- 
cular Research Institute, San Francisco Med- 
ical Center, University of California, San 
Francisco; John T, Dunlap, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Littauer Center, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Rashi Fein, Sen- 
ior Staff, The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Robert J. Glaser, Vice Presi- 
dent for Medical Affairs and Dean of the 
School of Medicine, Stanford University 
School of Medicine, Palo Alto, California; 
Mrs. Lucile Petry Leone, College of Nursing, 
Texas Woman’s University, Houston, Texas; 
Irving London, Chairman, Department of 
Medicine, Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine, Yeshiva University, Bronx, N.Y.; Colin 
M. MacLeod, Vice President for Medical Af- 
fairs, The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
N.Y.; Samuel M, Nabrit, Executive Director, 
The Southern Fellowships Fund, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Irvine H. Page, Research Division, 
Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry W. 
Riecken, Vice President, Social Science Re- 
search Council, Washington, D.C.; Walter A. 
Rosenblith, Professor of Communications 
Biophysics, Center for Communication Sci- 
ences, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Ernest W. Saw- 
ard, Medical Director, The Permanente Clin- 
ic, Portland, Oregon; James A, Shannon, Di- 
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rector, National Institutes of Health, Bethes- 
da, Maryland; Eugene A, Stead, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Medicine, Duke University Medical 
Center, Durham, North Carolina; Dwight L. 
Wilbur, President-Elect, American Medical 
Association, San Francisco, California; Bryan 
Williams, M.D., Dallas, Texas; Adam Yarmol- 
insky, Professor of Law, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Alonzo S. Yerby, 
Professor of Public Health and Head, De- 
partment of Health Services Administration, 
Harvard University School of Public Health, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


DISPOSAL OF FORT DOUGLAS MILI- 
TARY RESERVATION, SALT LAKE 
CITY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in Noyem- 
ber 1964, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara announced an action, which I 
had anticipated for several years, that 
the Department of Defense would de- 
clare most of the property of the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation in Salt 
Lake City excess to Army and Defense 
Department needs. 

At my suggestion, Utah Gov. Calvin L. 
Rampton, shortly after taking office in 
January 1965, appointed a Governor’s 
Fort Douglas Study Committee, com- 
prised of leading citizens of the State. 

After 1 full year of study, this com- 
mittee came to the unanimous view that 
a major portion of the surplus lands of 
Fort Douglas should go to the University 
of Utah for academic expansion and to 
establish a research park, while a small- 
z poruon should go to an existing State 

ark. 

The committee took the additional 
step of stating that the land should not 
be dispersed into a multiplicity of devel- 
opment and should not go into private 
ownership. This recommendation con- 
curs with the opinion which I have held 
for a number of years. 

I personally delivered copies of the 
committee’s report to the General Serv- 
ices Administration in Washington, 
D.C. 

As a further expression of the will of 
the people of Utah on this matter, both 
houses of the Utah Legislature have 
Passed measures expressing the same 
opinion that the land should remain in 
the public domain and not be turned 
over to private ownership. 

Nevertheless, I recently heard that 
GSA was planning to use the land as 
“trading stock” to obtain needed office 
space and thus pass it to private interests 
for commercial use. 

I wrote to President Johnson asking a 
speedy decision and outlining the pre- 
vious expression by the people of Utah 
on this matter. 

As a result of this letter, a three-man 
team of Federal employees was sent to 
Salt Lake City to investigate the matter 
and to make recommendations to their 
superiors in Washington. 

Instead of returning to Washington 
to make their recommendations, the 
three men, in a public meeting with local 
officials, proposed that the land be sold to 
private interests for the creation of a 
“model city within a city.” 

Needless to say, such a proposal drew 
protests from many citizens in Salt Lake 
City and from myself and Governor 
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Rampton, who was in Washington at the 
time. 

I immediately obtained from GSA As- 
sistant Administrator Robert T. Griffin 
an assurance that no such decision had 
been made, that the visitors in Salt Lake 
had no authority to make such a pro- 
posal, and that the wishes of the people 
in Utah would certainly be considered 
before any decision was made. 

Governor Rampton and I visited with 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
and obtained the same assurances from 
him. 

It is obvious the members of the in- 
spection team were exceeding their au- 
thority in having made such a proposal. 
Had their proposal been officially au- 
thorized, it would have been an affront 
to not only the Governor and myself, 
but also to the panel of local citizens who 
studied the problem and to the Utah 
State Legislature. 

The two daily newspapers in Salt Lake 
City have editorially commented on the 
situation and have done so very clearly. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» the editorial 
entitled “How Not To Develop Fort Doug- 
las Lands,” published in the Deseret 
News of February 29, and the editorial 
entitled “A Classic Case of Federal Med- 
dling,” published in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une of March 1. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, 
Mar. 1, 1968] 
A CLASSIC CASE OF FEDERAL MEDDLING 

A General Services Administration (GSA) 
proposal to take over surplus Ft. Douglas 
lands for piecemeal disposition to private 
interests or other federal agencies is a classic 
example of the federal government refusing 
to consider the desires of an affected com- 
munity. 

Representatives of GSA and Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
inspected the property this week then un- 
veiled a plan to turn some 500 acres over to 
private interests for development of a model 
“city within a city”. A few months earlier 
GSA had announced it was considering an- 
other scheme for trading the fort property 
for office buildings the government is now 
renting in the Salt Lake area. 

Both proposals completely ignore the 
wishes of the state and a large part of the 
local community that the disputed property 
be turned over to the University of Utah for 
use as a research park and to provide for 
normal university expansion, These wishes 
were formulated by a representative commit- 
tee of local citizens appointed by Governor 
Calvin L. Rampton shortly after he took 
Office. 

The governor’s committee conducted hear- 
ings on how best to put the property to use 
and its findings, embodying the University 
of Utah research park and a slight expansion 
of the state park around This Is The Place 
Monument, were endorsed by the Legislature. 

Governor Rampton and the university even 
worked out a trade agreement with the Army 
whereby it would give up the rifle and tank 
range fronting on Foothill Blvd. in exchange 
for similar facilities at Camp Williams. 

Utah's plan would preserve a valuable his- 
toric area as well as provide for the growth 
of the university and at the same time, 
through creation of a research park, bring 
tax income to Salt Lake City and County. It 
is what the community wants and it is what 
the community should have. 

Fortunately, final decision on the land dis- 
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posal does not rest with GSA at this point. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
must decide whether GSA or the Bureau of 
Land Management is to handle the final 
disposition, 

Although BLM officials took part in the 
“Inspection” this week that agency has not 
publicly endorsed the HUD or GSA ideas. 
When GSA first suggested trading fort prop- 
erty to private interests Governor Rampton 
wrote the secretary a lengthy letter tracing 
development of the state’s position and so- 
liciting the secretary’s support for that posi- 
tion. 

Senator Frank E. Moss was quick to reject 
the GSA-HUD proposal and secured from 
Robert T. Griffin, assistant administrator of 
GSA, assurance that no decision had been 
made regarding future use of the property. 
If this is the case there still is sufficient time 
for Utah to further present its case. We trust 
that all members of the state’s congressional 
delegation will lose no time in coming to its 
support in this vitally important matter. 

Model cities programs and federal land 
trades to private citizens have their place 
in the over-all scheme of things. But in this 
case there is no place for either. 

The people of Utah, after careful consider- 
ation, have, through the Governor’s com- 
mittee and Legislature, made known their 
preferences, There is no excuse for federal 
agencies attempting to impose their will in 
crass defiance of local hopes and desires. 
[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 

News, Feb. 29, 1968] 


How Nor To DEVELOP Fort DOUGLAS LANDS 


By any reasonable standard, this week's 
proposal that 500 acres of Ft. Douglas land 
be sold to private interests for development 
of a “model community” is an unhappy 
blunder that should be corrected—and fast. 

The proposal, by representatives of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the General Services Administration, 
and the Bureau of Land Management, vio- 
lates the principle that such prime land 
should be put to the highest and best possi- 
ble use. 

It substitutes the judgment of federal of- 
ficials for that of state and civic leaders bet- 
ter acquainted with Utah’s problems and 
needs. 

Moreover, although the plan would have 
the effect of placing the property on the tax 
rolls, in the long run this particular move will 
turn out to be false economy. 

These judgments are borne out by the 
following evidence: 

The land involved has long been sought by 
the University of Utah for the establishment 
of a research park and for academic expan- 
sion, with a portion for possible expansion of 
Pioneer Monument State Park. 

This policy—worked out after more than 
a year of extensive hearings and study—has 
been endorsed by Governor Rampton, the 
Utah Legislature, the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce, Pro-Utah, the State Industrial 
Promotion Commission, and other responsible 
groups, including the Deseret News—and for 
good reason. 

Research parks operated in connection with 
other universities across the country have 
demonstrated their ability to generate new 
ideas, new products, new jobs, and new reve- 
nue. On the basis of experience elsewhere, 
the University of Utah Center for Economic 
Development, Research and Community 
Services reports: 

„. . the 300-acre park at Ft. Douglas can 
accommodate an annual dollar volume in 
research activities of $350 to $400 million. 
Moreover, because of the tendency for manu- 
facture to follow research, the park could 
generate a $2 billion a year high technology 
industry for Utah.” 

This potential looks a lot more profitable 
than whatever revenue would be gained from 
taxes on residences and other facilities in 
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the proposed “model community.” The re- 
search park also would be a magnet for sci- 
entific talent as well as helping to train new 
scientists. 

As for such a development as the model 
community, there is plenty of land elsewhere 
in Salt Lake Valley where it might be lo- 
cated, But the Ft. Douglas property is the 
only undeveloped area available next to the 
University of Utah to meet the need for a 
research park and for academic expansion. 
By 1978 total enrollment at the university is 
expected to go from the present 18,000 stu- 
dents to more than 32,000. 

Moreover, in 1858 the U.S. Army seized 
without compensation 530 acres of the orig- 
inal University of Utah campus. Ft. Douglas 
still embraces some of those lands, an in- 
equity that can be at least partly remedied 
by transferring the area in dispute to the 
university. 

The Ft. Douglas property, in short, is a 
great asset that should be used not for pri- 
vate profit but for the greatest possible public 
benefit. The best way to do that is to follow 
through on the original plans to devote the 
land to research and education. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUSKIE TO 
NORTH-CENTRAL TEXAS COUNCIL 
OF GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it was 
my good fortune recently to address the 
North-Central Texas Council of Govern- 
ments at Arlington, Tex. From what I 
saw there, it is apparent that this coun- 
cil, in just 2 years, is making significant 
progress in meeting the challenges of its 
metropolitan region. 

The area there is one of the fastest 
growing urban concentrations in our 
country. The residents enjoy the benefits 
of economic growth, of expanded social, 
cultural, and entertainment opportuni- 
ties, and many of the conveniences 
which our technological society provides. 

At the same time, they have discovered 
the pains of growth, the threats of en- 
vironmental degradation and the ten- 
sions of a crowded and divided society. 
They have discovered that the tradi- 
tional institutions of local government 
are not adequate—acting separately— 
to cope with problems which sprawl 
across jurisdictional lines. 

The principal problem they faced was 
to combine the advantages of local gov- 
ernment—which is close to individual 
needs—and regional government— 
which has a broader prospective—with- 
out getting bogged down in intercom- 
munity jealousies and controversies. 

Their response was the creation of the 
North-Central Texas Council of Govern- 
ments. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
council’s prompt and effective action in 
reviewing 46 applications for the Federal 
grants within their region under the 
terms of section 204 of the Metropolitan 
Development Act. 

The council’s annual report gives me 
optimism, because it indicates a number 
of areas in which it is moving beyond 
the stage of communication and cooper- 
ation through planning to coordination 
in development. These include a law 
enforcement training institute, the reg- 
ional code program, water resource de- 
velopment, mass transit, and solid waste 


disposal. 
Especially significant to me has been 
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the council’s recognition of the need for 
coordinated action in the area of air pol- 
lution control. The result of this con- 
cern was the development of a model 
ordinance for cities in the north-central 
Texas metropolitan region. 

The success of the North-Central 
Texas Council of Governments and other 
councils of governments has been grati- 
fying to those of us who believed local 
governments could band together to act 
on matters of mutual interest and 
mutual concern. There are now about 85 
such councils in the United States. They 
are an importar‘ evolutionary device in 
the development of effective local gov- 
ernment in our country, and they are 
reason for optimism that the quality 
of government will continue to improve. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement in connection 
with Vietnam, prepared by students of 
the University of Washington Law 
School. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement ordered to be printed 
in the Recor is as follows: 

A STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


We the undersigned are law school teachers 
and law school students in Seattle who make 
this statement as a part of a program for 
the release of similar statements by other 
law school teachers and students throughout 
the United States. 

We are opposed to the present policy of the 
United States in Vietnam. We do not believe 
that our Nation has any controlling commit- 
ments which require us to continue to pur- 
sue that policy. 

We believe that the United States can- 
not by acceptable means succeed in its at- 
tempt to secure and maintain the control 
of the Saigon government over the territory 
of South Viet Nam by military force, and 
that the continuing expansion of our mili- 
tary involvement in the service of that end 
creates an unacceptable risk of world war. 

We believe that the terrible violence the 
war is inflicting on the people of Viet Nam is 
destroying the society we seek to protect. 

We believe that it is wrong and dangerous 
in these circumstances to continue to subor- 
dinate desperately needed domestic programs 
to the increasing demands this war is im- 
posing on our nation’s resources and moral 
energies. 

We reject the suggestion that opposition 
to the present policy necessarily implies ad- 
vocacy of a precipitate withdrawal of United 
States forces or an abandonment of our sup- 
porters in South Viet Nam. 

We do believe that political and military 
de-escalation are essential steps towards 
ending the fighting in Viet Nam. 

We believe that our country should take 
urgent steps, including a prompt reduction 
in the scope of land and air operations by 
American forces, to signify our intention to 
limit our political and military aims in South 
Viet Nam. We believe that such steps are an 
essential precondition for the release of those 
political forces, both within South Viet Nam 
and internationally, which seek peaceful 
compromise and could engage in genuine ne- 
gotiations. 

We believe that lawyers can play a par- 
ticularly significant role in showing that op- 
position to the present policy is not limited 
to a few extremists but comes from many 
moderate citizens at all levels of society and 
of all political views. We therefore urge law- 
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yers who share our concerns to work for a 
change in that policy in every legitimate 
way they can, including the support of can- 
didates committed to such a change. 


THE DISTINGUISHED RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT MARKS CAREER 
OF BRUNO V. BITKER, MEMBER 
OF PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
THE OBSERVANCE OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS YEAR 1968 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most dedicated advocates of hu- 
man rights in Wisconsin, if not in the 
entire Nation, is Bruno V. Bitker, a 
prominent Milwaukee attorney, recently 
named by President Johnson to the 
President’s Commission for the Observ- 
ance of Human Rights Year 1968. This 
Commission is presided over by the re- 
spected U.S. Ambassador at Large, Hon. 
W. Averell Harriman. 

Bruno V. Bitker, a member of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
has always had a special interest in fur- 
thering respect for human rights and 
for years has actively promoted the an- 
nual observance of Human Rights Week 
in this country. 

He was a member of the mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Human Relations in Milwau- 
kee from 1948 to 1952. 

Mr. Bitker spent 9 years as a member 
and officer of the Wisconsin Governor’s 
commission on human rights, 1947 to 
1956, and, in 1947, was selected to be 
chairman of the Milwaukee Committee 
on Living Cost and Food Conservation. 

He currently is chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s commission to the United Na- 
tions, and also heads the Wisconsin 
Advisory Commission, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Mr. Bitker is a member of the Amer- 
ican, the Wisconsin, the Milwaukee, and 
the Federal Bar Associations and re- 
ceived his LL.B. at Cornell University. 

I know Bruno Bitker, as he is a con- 
stituent of mine, and I could not endorse 
in toto any other dedicated American 
citizen. 

It is indeed with grateful appreciation 
that I take note of his continuing serv- 
ice to his country. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
able and distinguished Congresswoman 
from the Third District of Missouri, Mrs. 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, has received well- 
deserved national recognition for her 
leadership on behalf of consumer legis- 
lation. 

One of the best editorials was the 
“Salute to a Brave Lady,” which ap- 
peared recently in the Daily Dunklin 
Democrat, Kennett, Mo. The closing 
paragraph echoes the sentiments of many 
Members of the Congress in saluting this 
outstanding Member of the House of 
Representatives “for her untiring devo- 
tion to public service and her unending 
dedication to the national interest.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SALUTE TO A BRAVE LADY 


Our state has an intelligent, determined 
and courageous woman serving as U.S. Repre- 
sentative from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. She is Leonor K. Sullivan of St. Louis, 
whose husband was Congressman from the 
Third District at the time of his death; Mrs. 
Sullivan, despite great political odds and op- 
position, won the right to succeed her hus- 
band in the U.S. House and has been there 
ever since. 

Just recently Mrs. Sullivan demonstrated 
both her courage and her tenacity by spear- 
heading efforts to secure passage in the House 
of her Consumer Credit Protection Act. We 
do not mean to imply that Mrs. Sullivan's 
efforts to provide protection for the borrow- 
ing public started yesterday; indeed, her ef- 
forts have extended for a period of some eight 
years, but only during this session has she 
achieved any degree of success. 

When Mrs. Sullivan’s bill came to a vote 
the other day, it received an overwhelming 
382-4 approval. 

Mrs. Sullivan's measure is designed to pro- 
vide consumers both clear and complete in- 
formation on the actual amount they pay, 
in interest and other financial charges, on 
loans and credit purchases. Since her bill is 
somewhat different than the other passed last 
session in the Senate, where the vote was 
92-0, the measure has now been submitted 
to a Senate-House conference committee. 

From this committee will probably come a 
bill that is closer to Mrs. Sullivan's than the 
Senate version; there are, relatively speaking, 
only minor differences between the two meas- 
ures, Eventually, the Congress is expected to 
enact the compromise measure and President 
Johnson is expected to sign it. 

When that day comes, the nation will have 
benefited from the untiring efforts of a very 
fine and intelligent lady from Missouri, 
Leonor Sullivan. 

We commend her for her long crusade in 
behalf of the borrowing public, but even 
more, we salute her for her untiring devo- 
tion to public service and her unending dedi- 
cation to the national interest. We are proud 
to call this brave lady a Missourian. 


A PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE PARK IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp Senate Memorial 7, passed by 
the New Mexico State Senate. The me- 
morial relates to the establishment of an 
international peace park between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States 
of America, in the vicinity of Columbus, 
N. Mex. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE MEMORIAL 7 
A memorial requesting the Congress of the 

United States and the National Park Serv- 

ice to consider the establishment of an in- 

ternational peace park between the Repub- 
lic of Mexico and the United States of 

America in the vicinity of Columbus, New 

Mexico 

Whereas, the relationship between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States of 
America, sharing a common border, has been, 
for many years, one that is based on mutual 
help, trust and understanding; and 

Whereas, the interests of these two great 
countries are common to one another and in 
times of stress both have had the same goal; 
and 

Whereas, in these times of international 
dispute and worry, it can be a satisfaction to 
every Mexican and every American citizen 
that the relationship between the two coun- 
tries is one based on peaceful cooperation 
and trust; 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the State of New Mexico that it re- 
spectfully requests the U. S. congress, the 
national park service in Washington and the 
southwestern regional office of the national 
park service to consider the establishment 
of an international peace park between the 
Republic of Mexico and the United States 
of America in the vicinity of Columbus, New 
Mexico, as a symbol of the relationship of the 
two countries; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be sent to the New Mexico delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States, to 
the director of the national park service and 
to the director of the southwestern regional 
office of the national park service. 


VIETCONG RUINS AMERICAN VOL- 
UNTEER HOSPITAL AT MINH- 
QUY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was 
deeply shocked to learn today that 
Minh-Quy Hospital, operated in the 
Montagnard area of the central Vietnam 
highlands by Dr. Pat Smith, of Seattle, 
was destroyed last night by Vietcong 
troops. Both the hospital operating and 
X-ray rooms were blown up, and the 
Vietcong fired indiscriminately into 
rooms crowded with recuperating pa- 
tients. While Dr. Smith and two of her 
nurses, Jean Platz and Anna Marie 
Wolensak, of Milwaukee, were un- 
harmed, two other nurses and a hospital 
worker were abducted by the troops. 

It is now believed that Dr. Smith and 
the American nurses were hiding on the 
hospital grounds at the time of the at- 
tack and were protected by the Mon- 
tagnards, some of whom may have given 
their own lives for withholding informa- 
tion on Dr. Smith’s whereabouts. 

For 8 years, Dr. Smith has donated 
freely of her time, her health, and her 
own limited financial resources to pro- 
vide the only medical help available to 
the Montagnard tribesmen. The hospital 
has been solely supported by the gen- 
erous efforts of many American citizens 
who have sent money and medical sup- 
plies. Medical care has been provided by 
Dr. Smith free of charge and with no 
political motives. Now Dr. Smith has 
viewed the wreckage of her hospital and 
has decided that the damage is too great 
for her to continue. 

If there is a shred of truth in 
Hanoi’s offer to talk peace, the 
best evidence they could put forth 
would be to halt these acts of nameless 
terror which violate every tenet of civil- 
ized behavior known to man. To wanton- 
ly destroy a hospital providing desper- 
ately needed medical care, to gun down 
helpless patients in their hospital beds, 
to abduct hospital workers who have 
no political connections and only wish to 
aid their fellow men—these are acts of 
insane cruelty and cannot be justified 
by any standards as legitimate attempts 
to reach a military objective. 

I thank God that Dr. Smith and most 
of her staff and patients survived the 
attack safely. I deplore the tactics which 
would permit this savage brutality by 
the Vietcong against their own people. 
For this terrorism has not harmed the 
United States of America and its citi- 
zens. It is the country of Vietnam and 
its helpless sick and wounded which will 
suffer for losing Dr. Smith’s selfless and 
untiring service. 
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TUNA BOAT SEIZURES 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day in anger and despair to report to 
the Senate that another American tuna 
boat has been seized by Ecuador and 
forced to submit to a disgraceful shake- 
down to obtain its freedom. 

How long, Mr. President, must this 
once proud Nation, this erstwhile advo- 
cate of freedom of the seas, this former 
defender of her citizens’ rights continue 
to submit to outrageous affronts to her 
dignity and honor? 

To use plain language, we are being 
played for suckers and chumps and our 
State Department seems completely un- 
willing or unable to take decisive reme- 
dial action. 

To compound the indignity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is an article in today’s edition 
of the Washington Post which is head- 
lined “Ecuador Seeks Better Ties.” 

Ecuador— 


It is stated in the article— 
gave signs yesterday of regretting the ouster 
of the U.S. Ambassador last fall and indicated 
that now it would like Washington to send 
a new one, 


With whatever weight there is in my 
personal convictions and the deep-seated 
feelings of many of the constituents I 
represent, I demand, Mr. President, that 
the State Department obtain definite as- 
surances from Ecuador that its piracy 
on the high seas will be ended before this 
Nation even considers reestablishing our 
former diplomatic relationship with that 
country. 

The details of the latest seizure were 
transmitted to me from Mr. August Fel- 
ando, general manager of the American 
Tunaboat Association, of San Diego, and 
I herewith submit them for the record. 

Mr. Felando’s account follows with two 
parenthetical additions which I have 
made: 

The tuna vessel Navigator, fully loaded 
and bound for Panama, having completed its 
voyage (and, therefore, having also com- 
pleted its fishing activities), was intercepted 
23 miles off the northern coast of Ecuador 
near Port San Francisco. She was intercepted 
by a former U.S. Navy minesweeper (a vessel 
obtained, if you please, from the United 
States under our foreign assistance program). 
The interception occurred at approximately 
6:30 p.m. Ecuador time on Saturday, 
March 2. 

The intercepting vessel requested the mas- 
ter of the Navigator to leave his vessel and 
come abroad the minesweeper with his docu- 
ments. The master refused but provided a 
small boat to have the Ecuadoreans come 
aboard the Navigator. They checked his pa- 
pers and after receiving a negative answer 
as to whether the vessel had a license and 
metricula they remained aboard. 

I talked by radio to the captain of the 
Navigator. He advised that the Ecuadoreans 
said they would release the vessel upon re- 
ceiving word via radio from San Diego that 
the vessel had purchased a license and me- 
tricula. 

I was told that the license would cost 
$5,740, the metricula $350, and that there 
would be approximately another $100 for 
processing, etc. 


Yesterday, Mr. President, the Naviga- 
tor was released after the wife of the 
skipper deposited $6,982 with an Ecua- 
dorean broker in San Diego. 
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I might point out that in the past, 
Ecuador and her sister nations which 
have harassed our American tuna fleet 
have taken the captured vessels into port 
and exacted exorbitant fines, 

These fines are reimbursable by the 
U.S. Government under Public Law 860 
of the 83d Congress, commonly referred 
to as the U.S. Vessel Protective Act. 

The new method of maritime brigand- 
age used in the case of the Navigator 
adds a novel twist to the long series of 
tuna boat seizures in that this vessel, 
while still at sea, was forced to put up 
money for a license and metricula in- 
stead of being forced to pay a fine, but 
the principle is the same. 

The principle, which we all know but 
which I shall reiterate for the record, is 
that while the world presently recognizes 
12 miles as the maximum jurisdiction 
which any nation can claim exclusively 
for fishing rights, Ecuador has flagrantly 
ignored this fact and persisted in seizing 
our ships, claiming that her jurisdiction 
extends up to 200 miles offshore. 

I might add that unlike the fines paid 
by previously seized vessels, the license 
fees paid by the Navigator in this latest 
international incident apparently do not 
fall under the reimbursement provisions 
of the U.S. Vessel Protective Act, 

Again I ask, how long must we submit 
to such outrages? 

Since 1961, 64 of our vessels have been 
seized, 30 of which were intercepted by 
Ecuador and 24 by Peru. 

A list of the most recent seizures, de- 
tentions, and harassments follows: 

VESSEL NAME, DATE AND COUNTRY 

Day Island, February 1966, Colombia. 

Sun Europe, March 1966, Panama, 

Mauritania, April 1966, Peru, 

Day Island, May 1966, Panama. 

Chicken of the Sea, May 1966, Peru. 

Day Island, May 1966, Peru. 

San Juan, May 1966, Peru. 

Pilgrim, May 1966, Peru. 

City of Tacoma, June 1966, Eucador. 

Clipperton, June 1966, Ecuador. 

Ronnie S., October 1966, Peru. 

Sun Europa, October 1966, Peru. 

Eastern Pacific, October 1966, Peru, 

Shamrock, October 1966, Mexico. 

New Era, January 1967, Ecuador. 

Endeavor, January 1967, Ecuador, 

Victoria, January 1967, Ecuador. 

Sea Preme, January 1967, Ecuador. 

Caribbean, January 1967, Peru. 

Hornet, January 1967, Peru. 

Defense, January 1967, Mexico 

City of Los Angeles, January 1967, Mexico. 

Ronnie S., February 1967, Ecuador. 

Determined, February 1967, Ecuador. 

Ranger, February 1967, Ecuador. 

Sun Hawk, May 1967, Mexico. 

Western King, July 1967, Ecuador, 

Day Island, August 1967, Ecuador. 

American Queen, August 1967, Ecuador, 

Puritan, October 1967, Ecuador. 


I call attention to the frequency with 
which Ecuador appears on this list, even 
before the Navigator incident. 

Is this any basis for us to reestablish 
an Ambassador in Ecuador? 

When Ecuador shows its good inten- 
tions, we will be ready to reciprocate. 

As I have said in previous discussions 
of the tuna boat seizure issue, I person- 
ally think that if we are as persistent on 
our side in demanding an agreement on 
this matter as Ecuador and Peru have 
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been in impounding our boats, a satisfac- 
tory solution can be reached promptly. 


RETIRED CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOY- 
EES FOR MONTOYA MEDICARE 
DRUG BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it is 
essential that we in Congress stand up 
and meet our responsibilities regarding 
prescription drugs under medicare. The 
situation as it now exists is intolerable 
for millions of older citizens on fixed re- 
tirement incomes. Onset of illness is a 
disaster to them. We have already ig- 
nored these people and this problem be- 
setting them for too long. To ignore this 
already severe situation any longer 
would be to abdicate our responsibilities 
and countenance unnecessary suffering 
on the part of innocents. 

Mr. President, these are not empty 
words. Drug expenses work an unneces- 
sary hardship upon older people. Many 
go without the necessities of life in order 
to pay for them. Evidence is irrefutable 
to this effect. 

With this situation in mind, I have 
waged a struggle to see to it that such 
citizens have their unique situation rec- 
ognized and alleviated by an under- 
standing government reflecting concern 
of a sympathetic society. A result has 
been my bill to include prescription 
drugs under medicare—S. 2936. I have 
been joined in sponsorship of this bill 
by 37 of our colleagues in this Chamber. 
All these Senators have shown their 
abiding concern over this situation. 

Our need for enactment of this meas- 
ure has been amply illustrated by the 
rising ground swell of support for it 
which is coming from all parts of the 
United States. Organization after orga- 
nization has expressed approval and sup- 
port. All these expressions of support I 
am most grateful. This interest and de- 
mand for action is the finest illustration 
conceivable that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our fellow Americans are un- 
willing to ignore the elderly and their 
unique problems any longer. They refuse 
to say to these citizens that they must 
be cast aside and suffer in silence. In- 
stead, they vote to make retirement years 
the secure and restful haven these peo- 
ple have a right to expect them to be. 

Mr. President, one of the organizations 
whose support is instrumental and essen- 
tial in the effort Iam putting forth is the 
National Association of Retired Civil 
Service Employees. This organization, 
moved as always by a genuine spirit of 
responsibility and compassion, has ren- 
dered and is rendering the most signifi- 
cant support to S. 2936. Our elderly, 
many of them members of this excellent 
organization, have good reason to con- 
sider it one of the more responsible and 
public spirited groups of its kind. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Mr. Clarence M. Tarr, president, 
and Luther L. Miller, first vice president 
of this organization, on behalf of the 
over 132,000 members of the National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Service Em- 
ployees, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED 
CIVIL EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1968. 
Hon. JosEPH M. Montoya, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Montoya: We are delighted 
with your introduction of S. 2936 which 
would include the cost of prescription drugs 
under Medicare coverage. This is a very im- 
portant item for people 65 or older. The Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Employ- 
ees is composed of over 132,000 members, 
many of whom would be benefited by the 
passage of S. 2936. We are therefore happy 
to give it our support. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE M. TARR, 
President. 
LUTHER L. MILLER, 
First Vice President. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
National Association of Retired Civil 
Service Employees was created in 1921 
and incorporated in 1947 under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. Its organi- 
zation was prompted by passage of the 
original civil service retirement law in 
1920. From a small beginning, the as- 
sociation has grown in membership and 
importance. Its paid-up membership 
now exceed 130,000. Over 1,000 local 
chapters have been chartered through- 
out the United States. Chapters are 
formed into federations in 44 States. 

Its objectives are to serve civil service 
annuitants and potential annuitants and 
their survivors under retirement laws. To 
sponsor and support beneficial legisla- 
tion, and to promote general welfare for 
annuitants and their families. The Asso- 
ciation is also interested in pre-retire- 
ment programs, especially in Federal and 
District government agencies, and in 
the broad field of the problems of the 
aged and aging. 

Mr. President, this organization is a 
dedicated, selfless group which has 
brightened, expanded and enhanced lives 
of those whom society not too long ago 
turned its back on. We now know we can- 
not ignore or not take advantage of the 
priceless human resource our elderly rep- 
resent. Nor can be abdicate our responsi- 
bility as human beings. As organizations 
such as the National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Service Employees one by one 
express their support for S. 2936, there 
can be little doubt that it is necessary 
and welcome in the lives of almost 20 
million American citizens. 

Let us heed their words and the voice 
of social responsibility. Let us not be slow 
in realizing what we must do and that 
we must act swiftly. 


STATEMENT OF E. CLINTON STOKES 
TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTION, MARKET- 
ING, AND STABILIZATION OF 
PRICES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on January 30 and 31, 1968, the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Production, 
Marketing, and Stabilization of Prices 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held hearings on legislation 
to establish a strategic grain reserve. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States testified at those hearings but its 
statement was submitted too late to be 
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included in the official transcript of 
those hearings. For that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON S. 2233, S. 2617, anD S. 2743 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTION, MARKETING, AND STA- 
BILIZATION OF PRICES OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, ON 
BEHALF. OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, BY E. CLINTON STOKES, 
FEBRUARY 9, 19681 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States appreciates the opportunity to express 
the views of the federated business commu- 
nity on commodity reserve legislative pro- 
posals before this Committee. We share your 
concern over the strength of the agricultural 
economy and the adequacy of essential foods. 
Expanding domestic consumption and com- 
mercial exports, prospects for continued high 
levels of foreign assistance and declining 
levels of government-held stocks have caused 
some concern that we might some day run 
out of essential supplies of farm products. 

The reported principal objectives of the 
reserve bills (S. 2233, S. 2617, and S. 2743) 
being considered by this Committee are: 

1, to insure adequate supplies of certain 
storable food and feed products to protect 
our consumers against scarcity; meet inter- 
national commitments; and fulfill national 
security objectives. 

2. to raise the level of farm prices on these 
commodities. 

The proposed legislation suggests the need 
for answers to certain basic questions: 

Is private industry capable of producing 
and maintaining adequate supplies for all 
uses, including a minimum carryover for 
emergencies in a free and competitive mar- 
ket? 

Should the Government buy, Store and sell 
grain as a means of raising prices for pro- 
ducers, or lowering prices to consumers? 

If a specific reserve supply is deemed es- 
sential for national security purposes, who 
should be responsible for maintaining the 
desired stocks? 

How much will the proposed legislation 
cost the consumers and the taxpayers? 

These questions relate to problems which 
are national in character, timely in impor- 
tance, and general in their effect on our 
nation’s welfare. 

Our answers to these questions will ex- 
plain why the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is opposed to passage of the 
legislation before this Committee, 

Private industry in a free and competi- 
tive market is capable of producing and 
maintaining adequate carryover supplies of 

and soybeans to meet the needs of 
domestic and export markets. 

The maintenance of adequate supplies will 
require annual estimates by both industry 
and government, of all needs—domestic and 
export; commercial, concessional and donat- 
ed—well in advance of the planting season. 
There is no reason for Congress or the Amer- 
ican consumer to fear food shortage in the 
United States. Even in years of severe 
drought, production of grains has exceeded 
domestic human consumption requirements. 
It must also be remembered that the decline 
of government stocks in recent years has 
been due to deliberate government policy 
and program objectives, not because of exces- 
sive demand or unresponsive production 
capability. 


1E. Clinton Stokes, Senior Associate, Com- 
munity and Regional Resource Development 
Group, and Secretary, Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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In the absence of government inventories, 
which have a depressing effect on prices and 
discourage adequate levels of private carry- 
over stocks, producers and the grain trade 
would be more responsive to the opportuni- 
ties for greater profits by carrying stocks 
from periods of abundant supplies to periods 
of reduced output or increased demand. Mar- 
ket reports have shown convincingly how 
private holdings of grains have increased 
substantially as government stocks declined 
in recent years. 

In the event carryover supplies should drop 
unusually low due to a significant increase 
in exports, prices would rise accordingly and 
tend to reduce the more elastic foreign de- 
mand until our producers responded to the 
increased demand. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation should 
continue as directed by law, to dispose of its 
stocks as rapidly as possible consistent with 
orderly marketing. 

Government programs which attempt to 
regulate production, marketing and pricing 
of agricultural products simply cannot react 
quickly enough to enable producers and 
related businessmen to apply the needed ad- 
justments in their productive resources to 
cope effectively with the ever-changing de- 
mand structure. As normal market condi- 
tions are restored, government acquisition of 
commodity stocks and its associated direct 
8 in domestic and foreign mar- 

or stabilization should be ter- 
minated. “iis 

Government assistance for charitable pur- 
poses, both foreign and domestic, should be 
carried out by direct congressional author- 
izations and appropriations. Estimates, and 
even minimum commitments for such pur- 
chases in the open market should, and could, 
be made well in advance of estimatec de- 
livery dates. The futures market would then 
be able to refiect realistic prices and the 
American agricultural economy would be 
free, able and willing to supply the require- 
ments of a competitive market for the 
honorable motive of profit. If Congress chose 
to make cash donations in lieu of specific 
commodities to the needy recipient coun- 
tries, they could then purchase the needed 
commodities in the open markets within 
the limitations established by Congress. 

If a stockpile of reserve supplies is deemed 
essential for armed conflict, then it should 
be established for that exclusive purpose and 
by the appropriate agency of government. 

The National Chamber has no position as 
to whether or not a reserve of food, feed 
and fiber is essential for national security 
reasons. 

If, however, Congress determines that it 
should reserve a quantity of storable farm 
commodities for national security in the 
event of all-out war, then such reserves 
should be established for that exclusive use. 
These stocks should be insulated as com- 
pletely as possible from the market and any 
program to stabilize farm income. Stocks re- 
leased on the market to prevent deteriora- 
tion should be replaced so as to insure a 
minimum of disruption to free market op- 
erations, 

Reserve stocks of farm commodities for 
security purposes should be viewed in the 
same light as the stockphing of other es- 
sential, strategic commodities. Stockpile 
goals should be established by those federal 
agencies having primary responsibility for 
the nation’s security. The quantity should be 
limited to the foreseeable national emer- 
gency requirements and not adjusted for 
social or economic reasons. In establishing 
the stockpile objectives, the government 
should seek the advice of members of the in- 
dustries involved, either directly or through 
appropriate advisory committees. 

The Monroney bill, S. 2743, would be ex- 
tremely costly and could severely disrupt the 
market system. 

Since S. 2743 is reportedly supported by 
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the Administration and is regarded by its 
sponsor, Senator Monroney, to represent a 
combination of “the most desirable features 
of the Purcell bill and the Senate bills”, I 
have attempted to estimate how much grain 
and soybeans this bill would authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to purchase 
and what the minimum cost would be. Ac- 
cording to my calculations, this bill, if en- 
acted, would permit acquisition by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of roughly 
three-quarters of a billion bushels of grain 
and soybeans. According to the most recent 
available figures, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could buy approximately 177 
million bushels of wheat, 550 million bushels 
of corn (or equivalent in other feed grains), 
and 30 million bushels of soybeans. 

Based on November 15, 1967, prices to 
producers, this would represent an expense of 
$246 million for wheat, $533 million for corn, 
and about $120 million for soybeans. That’s a 
total acquisition cost of about $900 million. 
Of course, if at the time of acquisition, 
market prices were higher, the cost would be 
even greater. 

This expenditure would be for the pur- 
pose of transferring these quantities of 
products from the “free” stocks of private 
industry to the insulated or controlled stocks 
of the government, thereby reducing the 
readily available supply and, hopefully, in- 
creasing the price level to producers. (It is 
recognized, however, that under existing au- 
thority, the Corporation will purchase a frac- 
tion of the amount through the price-support 
program.) 

If S. 2743 were enacted and the total carry- 
over of wheat, for example, should decline to 
below the 350-million-bushel level, this 
would mean that there would remain a 
dangerously low level of wheat in “free” 
supply (assuming that roughly 300 million 
bushels of the 350 million carryover would be 
tied up in the reserve). In such an event, 
the bill provides that CCC could release no 
stocks from the reserve until the price 
reached 100 percent of parity, less the cost 
of the marketing certificate. This could re- 
sult in virtual market paralysis—at any rate, 
anything but stability of prices and realistic 
indicators for wise production plans. The con- 
sequences would be similar for feed grains, 
and even more acute for soybeans. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is therefore opposed to the so-called 
strategic reserve bills under consideration by 
this Committee because they are not neces- 
sary to protect consumers against scarcity 
or to meet our international commitments; 
will not benefit producers or the grain trade; 
and are not designed to most effectively meet 
national security objectives. 

We are opposed to any commodity reserve 
program which would provide for open-end“ 
authority to any Executive agency, with the 
power to use such stocks to determine pro- 
duction levels, prices and terms of disposition 
into the market. We have had enough ex- 
perience with government inventories and 
the “marketing” of these stocks through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to under- 
stand the ever-present problem of insulating 
these reserves only for the purpose intended 
when the programs were initially authorized 
by Congress. 

The National Chamber recommends that 
commodity reserve legislation for any pur- 
pose should not be considered prior to con- 
gressional review of the Agricultural Act of 
1965 which is due to expire in 1969. If it is 
the intent of Congress to enact a commodity 
reserve bill to assure adequate reserve sup- 
plies, there is no need for emergency action, 
because the legislation won't increase avail- 
able supplies prior to 1969. If the objective is 
to raise prices to producers in the shortest 
possible time by authorizing government 
purchases of large quantities for later dis- 
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position, it will only result in another round 
of costly government holdings and sub- 
sequent price-depressing surplus disposal 
operations, History has shown that both the 
taxpayers and the producers will be the losers 
in such a program. 


ED HAAKINSON RETIRES—SERVED 
ASSOCIATED PRESS IN SENATE 
FOR NEARLY 30 YEARS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the end 
of February, a face long familiar in the 
Press Gallery of the Senate left his post 
as a member of the Associated Press Sen- 
ate staff. 

Ed Haakinson retired from his duties 
with the Associated Press following 33 
years of service. 

Over the years I have had many op- 
portunities, as I am sure all of you have 
had, to work with Ed in his important 
assignments with the Associated Press. 

Ed Haakinson’s service was that of 
outstanding accomplishment in a profes- 
sion that prides itself in its diligence to 
truth, in its objectivity in observation, 
and in its craftsmanship of performance. 

In all of these important attributes, 
Ed Haakinson met the test. 

His diligence, his objectivity, his 
craftsmanship, were and are, worthy of 
tribute, recognition and emulation. 

We will miss Ed Haakinson because 
he is a fine reporter who long ago estab- 
lished his credentials as belonging with 
those who hold the important assign- 
ments of faithfully reporting to the 
people the “people’s business.” 

But we will miss him even more be- 
cause of his friendship and his genial 
demeanor, attributes as important to a 
“good newsman” as are the attributes of 
diligence, objectivity, and excellence im- 
portant to his calling. 

Ed Haakinson’s 33 years with the As- 
sociated Press, following work on Iowa 
daily newspapers before joining the As- 
sociated Press in Washington in Janu- 
ary 1935, included assignments covering 
the three major branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

His first 2 years he covered the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. He then was 
assigned to report on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and following this covered activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture 
until 1940, when he was assigned to As- 
sociated Press Senate staff. 

Ed covered the Senate at the time the 
Nation became inyolved in World War II. 
And, he, too became personally involved 
in this war, leaving the Associated Press 
in 1942 for military assignment and re- 
turning in 1945 to resume until now his 
assignments in the Senate Gallery. 

In citing Ed Haakinson’s record, I 
would be remiss if I did not also mention 
his lovely wife, Jean, a loyal helpmate 
and likewise a warm friend to many of 
us and our families. To both Ed and Jean, 
I extend best wishes for many, many 
happy years ahead. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is now closed. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hotuincs in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 


purposes, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 589 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment which I called up 
yesterday be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. The amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment identical in word- 
ing, and I would like to know if it is in 
order to make a request of the Chair 
whether such an amendment is germane, 
as I would wish to offer such an amend- 
ment. It is known as the antiriot amend- 
ment. The Senator from Ohio and I had 
similar amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian informs the Chair that this 
introduces new context not covered and 
would not be germane. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it the ruling of 
the Chair that the amendment would 
not be permitted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is only responding to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
view of that, I shall not offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair declare under which rule the 
amendment is not permitted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XXII. 

The Chair would read for the Senator 
from Ohio, as the result of his request, & 
section from rule XXII: 

No dilatory motion, or dilatory amend- 
ment, or amendment not germane shall be 
in order. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I cannot 
understand the argument that the sub- 
ject of trying to stop riots is not germane 
to what we call the protection of civil 
rights. We are attempting to protect the 
civil rights of the individual to vote, to 
buy a home, and other rights. 

What right is greater than the one to 
be secure and safe in the community 
against insurrection and riot? 

I simply cannot understand how it can 
be said that in a bill dealing with human 
rights, all of the other provisions con- 
tained in the bill are permissible, but that 
this one, which has a most direct rela- 
tionship to civil rights, is not germane. 
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It is beyond my understanding how what 
seems to be the most germane thing to 
the principle involved in the bill becomes 
nongermane. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will state it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Since the Chair has 
stated that this amendment would not be 
germane to the Dirksen amendment, then 
I would ask the Chair if this amendment 
would be in order and would be germane 
to the bill itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same 
problem. The amendment itself was in 
the nature of a substitute dealing with 
individual rights in the exercise that 
they should be certainly protected, 
whereas the general subject of riots and 
control of riots is involved in the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If this 
amendment is offered as an amendment 
to—that is, as an addition to the bill 
itself— would it not be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same 
problem would persist. It would not be 
germane. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Are any 
amendments at all in order to the bill 
itself at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Oh, yes. 
The bill is open to amendment. The 
Chair was talking about the character- 
ization of germane or nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
speaking of the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments would not be in order to the origi- 
nal bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Why? 
The cloture motion does not apply to the 
original bill, does it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then un- 
der what rule of the Senate is the rule 
of germaneness applicable to the original 
bill prior to any cloture being applied? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion applies to the amendment 
which is in the nature of a substitute, the 
Dirksen amendment, and rule XXII ap- 
plies to it, and the requirement of ger- 
maneness is there as to this amendment 
as a substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, but 
the point I am making is that amend- 
ments would be in order to the original 
bill itself, would they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And they 
could be voted on prior to the vote on 
the substitute, could they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then if 
this amendment were offered as an 
amendment, not as a substitute, but as 
an amendment to the original bill by 
adding a new section to it, would that be 
in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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pending question, though, is the Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
pending question is the Dirksen amend- 
ment, but amendments offered to the 
original bill take priority, prior to the 
substitute itself, do they not? The text 
of the original bill is open to amend- 
ment, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I have 
ruled with the Parliamentarian in ac- 
cordance with Senate custom. As a Sen- 
ator from South Carolina I disagree with 
this ruling and therefore I vacate the 
chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In answer to 
the questions of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, the amendment, whether to the 
original bill or whether it is to the sub- 
stitute, must be germane. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does that 
rule of germaneness arise as a result of 
invoking cloture on the substitute only? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Do I 
understand your ruling is that the rule 
of germaneness, automatically carries 
over even though the cloture motion does 
not apply to the original bill; is that 
correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule de- 
clares that the amendment must be ger- 
mane. The substitute amendment is in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Dirksen amendment is in the nature of a 
substitute but my question is: If the 
Lausche-Thurmond amendment were 
offered as a new section to the original 
bill itself—if it is offered as an entirely 
new section to the original bill, not to the 
Dirksen substitute, but to the original 
bill? 

Under what rule of the Senate would 
the rule of germaneness apply to that 
situation? There has been no cloture 
mentioned or voted upon so far as the 
original bill is concerned? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule, as 
the Chair understands it, is that the 
amendment must be germane to the sub- 
ject matter not just a particular section 
of the bill. Both the bill and the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute do not 
apply to the subject of riots but, rather, 
to ne protection of individual rights. 

WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can 
poe Me that ruling applying to the 
substitute bill on which we voted clo- 
ture, but I will be frank with the Chair, 
I do not agree with the ruling of the 
Chair that amendments to the original 
bill itself are affected by action taken 
by the Senate when it invoked cloture 
on the substitute only. In my opinion 
this amendment is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to inform the Senator from Dela- 
ware that it is the view of the Chair 
that once cloture has been invoked, the 
amendments which are to be offered and 
to be voted upon must be germane, and 
that cloture, having been invoked, and 
rule XXII therefore applying, the rule 
of germaneness does apply. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I could 
agree with the Chair up to one point, 
but cloture has not been applied on the 
bill itself. That will take another cloture 
motion, if it is necessary, later. Until 
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that cloture motion on the bill itself has 
been invoked, I must say that I cannot 
follow the reasoning of the Chair; let me 
say that most respectfully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reason- 
ing of the Chair is simply this: It is a 
commonly accepted rule 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, may we have order in the 
Chamber? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will please be in order. 


The reasoning of the Chair is as fol- 
lows: The commonly accepted rule of 
parliamentary order is that we cannot 
do by indirection what we cannot do 
by direction. Cloture having been ap- 
plied, under rule XXII, to an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute or 
which encompasses all the original text 
in the original bill, we cannot, therefore, 
by indirection, do what we cannot do by 
direction. Cloture, having been applied, 
the rule of germaneness does apply. 

That is the view of the Chair. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I want 
to get back to the argument that the 
rule of germaneness prohibits the in- 
troduction of an amendment which 
would prevent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to inquire as to which side 
this discussion is being charged to in 
terms of time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Chair’s. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has no time—and if it has, it cannot 
exercise it. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I want 
to read the language of the bill and ask 
Members of the Senate to consider 
whether the amendment is germane or 
not after I read what is in the Dirksen 
amendment: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force will- 
fully injures, intimidates, or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or inter- 
fere with, 

(1) any person because he or she has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or class of persons from 


Now I go to page 3, subparagraph (B), 
when you try to stop them from— 
participating in or enjoying any benefit, 
service, privilege, program, facility, or activ- 
ity provided or administered by the United 


I submit, Mr. President, that the right 
to live in peace, to have property pro- 
tected, is a privilege accorded by the 
Constitution of the United States; and 
therefore an amendment which contem- 
plates protecting that right is com- 
pletely germane to subparagraph (B) on 
page 3 of the substitute bill. I want to 
read it again: 

(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(B) participating in or enjoying any ben- 
efit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States. 


I submit, Mr. President, that it is a 
privilege to live outside of a riot area, 
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and that that privilege is granted by 
the U.S. Constitution, and therefore the 
amendment which has been offered is 
completely germane to subparagraph 
(B) on page 3 of the substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ad- 
vises the Senator that while his discus- 
sion relates to a right that an individual 
might want to enjoy, it is beyond the pur- 
view of this bill, and therefore the sub- 
ject matter of riot control legislation is 
not germane to this bill and therefore 
does not fall within the confines and 
proscriptions of rule XXII. It is a sub- 
ject which can be brought up at a later 
time, and undoubtedly will. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, that 
does not answer the issue of germane- 
ness. I have a privilege, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to live in 
peace and free from riots. This bill says 
that whenever one interferes with a priv- 
ilege, this bill, the Dirksen bill, shall 
apply. I contend that living in peace, 
free from riots, is a privilege. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair 
ask the Senator from Ohio whether he 
wishes to make a motion to overrule the 
ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I probably will. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
will offer the motion to overrule the rul- 
ing of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. Is it not within the 
right of any Senator to appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair on a matter of rele- 
vancy or germaneness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair on this 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment has not been offered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I submit my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment. I thought I did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
read the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
amendment No. 578, and I ask unanimous 
permission to modify the amendment, at 
the top of the page, where it relates to 
“between lines 17 and 18” to “between 
lines 18 and 19.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the modification is made. The 
clerk will read the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from South Carolina proposes amend- 
ment No. 578, as follows: 

On page 6, between lines 18 and 19, insert 


a new section as follows, under the title on 
“Riots.” 


Amendment No. 578, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 6, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting, immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 
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Chapter 102-RIOTS 

Sec. 
2101. Riots. 
2102. Definitions. 
2101. Riots 

„a) (1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility of 
Interstate or foreign commerce, including, 
but not limited to, the mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, or television, with intent 

“*(A) to incite a riot; or 

““(B) to organize, promote, encourage, 
participate in, or carry on a riot; or 

“*(C) to commit any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; or 

0) to aid or abet any person in inciting 
or participating in or g on a riot or 
committing any act of violence in further- 
ance of a riot; 


and who either during the course of any such 
travel or use or thereafter performs or at- 
tempts to perfrom any other overt act for 
any purpose specified in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph; or 

%) Whoever uses any facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, or television, for any purpose (other 
than for his travel) specified in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1); 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“*(b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant has engaged 
or attempted to engage in one or more of 
the overt acts described in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a), at any place within the 
United States, and at any time within fifteen 
days after (1) his travel in interstate or for- 
eign commerce to that place, or (2) his use 
of any facility of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, including, but not limited to, the mail, 
telegraph, telephone, radio, or television, to 
communicate with or broadcast to any per- 
son or group of persons at that place, or to 
transport any person or convey any article to 
that place, shall be deemed sufficient proof 
to establish that such defendant traveled 
in, or used such facilities of, interstate or for- 
eign commerce with intent to commit one or 
more of the overt acts described in such sub- 
paragraph, unless such defendant explains 
his travel in, or use of such facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce to the satisfaction 
of the jury (or of the court when tried with- 
out jury). 

%) A judgment of conviction or acquit- 
tal on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or acts. 

„d) Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Attorney 
General with authority to act, any person 
shall have violated this chapter, the Depart- 
ment shall proceed as speedily as possible 
with a prosecution of such person hereunder 
and with any appeal which may lie from any 
decision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department's rea- 
son for not so proceeding. 

e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility of, 
interstate or foreign commerce for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the legitimate objective of 
organized labor, through orderly and lawful 
means. 

„) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from 
exercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section; nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
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and local law enforcement authorities of re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting acts that may be 
violations of this section and that are viola- 
tions of State and local law. 

“ *§ 2102. Definitions 

“*(a) As used in this chapter, the term 
“riot” means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or shall 
result in, damage or injury to the property 
of any other person or to the person of any 
other individual or (2) a threat or threats 
of the commission of an act or acts of vio- 
lence by ome or more persons part of an 
assemblage of three or more persons having, 
individually or collectively, the ability of 
immediate execution of such threat or 
threats, where the performance of the threat- 
ened act or acts of violence would constitute 
a clear and present danger of, or would result 
in, damage or injury to the property of any 
other person or to the person of any other 
individual. 

„b) As used in this chapter, the term 
“to incite a riot”, or “to organize, promote, 
encourage, participate in, or carry on a riot”, 
includes, but is not limited to, urging or in- 
stigating other persons to riot, but shall not 
be deemed to mean the mere oral or written 
(1) advocacy of ideas or (2) expression of be- 
lief, not involving advocacy of any act or 
acts of violence or assertion of the rightness 
of, or the right to commit, any such act or 
acts.’ 


“(b) The table of contents to ‘Parr I— 
Cries’ of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


101. Records and reports 2071’ 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
sight 17 Ga i ee a 2101˙7.“ 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
the highest respect for the Parliamen- 
tarian, and while occupying the chair I 
was following the Parliamentarian’s ad- 
vice; but the Chair has ruled that one 
cannot do indirectly what he cannot do 
directly. What is directly before us now 
is an amendment specifically to the 
language, among other things, on page 4, 
subsection (8) (d), reading as follows: 

Injures, intimidates, interferes with, or at- 
tempts to injure, intimidate or interfere with 
(1) any public official acting or attempting 
to act in the performance of his duty to carry 
out the purposes of this Act or to prevent 
or abate a riot or to give aid or shelter 
to those endangered by a riot, or (2) any 
law enforcement officer making or attempt- 
ing to make a lawful arrest to carry out the 


purposes of this Act or to prevent or abate 
a riot... 


So the specific subject matter in the 
text of the bill mentions “riot.” 

In addition to being covered by the 
title, it is contained in the text. The 
Dirksen amendment is in the nature of 
a substitute. Therefore, it is in pursu- 
ance of the subject matter of riot con- 
tained in the title and the text. This is 
not an attempt to do indirectly what you 
cannot do directly. 

I wish the position of the Senator 
from South Carolina, as an individual 
Senator, not as the Presiding Officer, to 
be understood on that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
following the previous counsel of the 
Presiding Officer, states that reference to 
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„riot“ in this bill relates to the exercise 
of the responsibilities of officers of the 
law; and the proposal being offered by 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
is a substantive section of proposed law 
covering Federal control of riots, which 
is a new body of law and which goes 
beyond the purview of the purpose of the 
Dirksen amendment. The Chair holds 
that it is not germane and not in order 
under the terms of rule XXII. 

The question as to whether or not that 
ruling is sound is before the Senate on 
the basis of the motion of the Senator 
from Florida. 

The Senator from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
bill reads, under Section 245(d) : Inter- 
ference With Civil Rights”: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force, 
knowingly— 

(d) injures, intimidates, interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate or interfere 
with (1) any public official acting or at- 
tempting to act in the performance of his 
duty to carry out the purposes of this Act 
or to prevent or abate a riot or to give aid or 
shelter to those endangered by a riot, or (2) 
any law enforcement officer making or at- 
tempting to make a lawful arrest to carry 
out the purposes of this Act or to prevent 
or abate a riot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator please relate whether he is 
reading from the substitute or the orig- 
inal bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS, I am reading from the 
original bill, for which the amendment 
is now offered as a substitute. I am 
reading from page 4, subsection (8) (d). 
Also, on page 5, there is contained lan- 
guage defining “riot,” as to exactly what 
is intended, under subsection (b): 

As used in this section, the term “engaged 
in speech or peaceful assembly” shall not 
mean the urging, instigating or inciting of 
other persons to riot or to commit any act 
of violence in furtherance of a riot. 


Positively the original bill, for which 
the substitute is proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois, deals with “riot.” You can 
find the word “riot” in the original bill 
four or five times, So now to say that 
“riot” is not germane I think is a mis- 
take by the Parliamentarian and is 
stretching the point beyond what is in- 
tended, once the subject matter is “riot” 
and the word “riot” is defined. To say 
it deals only with public officials is cer- 
tainly stretching the rule on germane- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not believe that is the case. The 
Chair believes that cloture has been ap- 
plied to the Dirksen amendment. The 
Chair has ruled that one cannot do by 
indirection what one cannot do by direc- 
tion. The Chair feels the subject matter 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina is substantive law over 
and beyond the purposes of the Dirksen 
substitute, or the original text of the bill. 

The ruling is subject to appeal, and 
the Senate is the judge of its own rules. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment as a substi- 
tute for the Dirksen amendment, and 
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offer my amendment as section 4 to the 
original bill, on page 11. 

I am not now offering it to the Dirksen 
amendment, to which cloture has been 
applied. I am offering it now as an 
amendment to the original bill. 

Mr. President, the amendment is de- 
signed to decrease the occurrence of civil 
violence and rioting in this Nation. I do 
not suggest that this amendment will be 
a panacea for all of the racial violence 
which has shaken this Nation in the past 
several years. But I do believe that firm 
action to punish those who go into cities 
and incite riots will definitely alleviate 
this pressing problem. 

Let us review the riots which took 
place in the spring and summer of 1967: 

On April 8-10 in Nashville, racial dis- 
turbances occurred resulting in 17 in- 
juries and 30 arrests. The riot broke out 
only hours after Stokely Carmichael had 
left the city. Two aides of Carmichael 
were among those arrested. 

May 12-13 in Jackson, Miss., 1,000 
persons participated in a riot in which 
one person was killed. Willie Ricks of 
SNCC incited the crowd with these 
words: 

An eye for an eye, an arm for an arm, a 
head for a head, and a life for a life. 


May 16-17 in Houston, Tex., a riot 
occurred resulting in one death and 489 
arrests. Stokely Carmichael had recently 
spoken in the city. 

June 11, Prattville, Ala., four people 
were injured in a riot involving some 200 
persons. Stokely Carmichael was pres- 
ent. When arrested for disturbing the 
peace, Carmichael stated: 

We came here to tear this town up and 
we're going to tear it up. 


June 12-16, Cincinnati, thousands 
rioted, resulting in one death, eight in- 
juries and $2 million in property damage. 
The third night of the rioting H. Rap 
Brown came to the city and made a 
speech in which he said that Cincinnati 
“will be in flames until the hunkie cops 
get out.” The same day he told a crowd 
in Cincinnati: 

SNCC has declared war. 


The list goes on and on: 

Rap Brown and his aide, Willis Ricks 
were in Dayton, Ohio, during disturb- 
ances in that city. 

Stokely Carmichael was present in 
Atlanta during riots there. The Atlanta 
riot was aided by Carmichael and other 
SNCC members during the entire 4 days 
of the disturbances. 

Mr. President, it is clear from the inci- 
dents which I have cited thus far that 
the presence and active encouragement 
of Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown, and 
others like them, were a factor in the 
violence and disorder of last summer. 
These I have mentioned are but a few of 
the many incidents in which violence- 
prone individuals went into a community 
to stir up hate in order to provoke a riot. 
It is evident that had a law such as this 
amendment been on the books last spring 
the early arrests and conviction of Car- 
michael and Brown would have done 
much to prevent the loss of life, the per- 
sonal injuries, and the widespread de- 
struction of property which took place. 
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The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders preferred to place 
the blame on the white people of Amer- 
ica. Yet, even that group was forced to 
admit the role of outside agitators in the 
pattern of violence. Let me quote to you 
from page 21 of the summary of the 
report: 

Militant organizations, local and national, 
and individual agitators, who repeatedly fore- 
cast and called for violence, were active in 
the spring and summer of 1967. We believe 
that they sought to encourage violence, and 
that they helped to create an atmosphere 
ne contributed to the outbreak of dis- 
order. 


Furthermore, the President himself 
has endorsed the principle of antiriot 
legislation aimed at those who cross 
State lines to incite riots. 

This civil violence has created the most 
severe domestic crisis in the United 
States since 1860. A nation which cannot 
preserve order is surely on the road to 
destruction. The 1967 riot record indi- 
cates a new peak in the breakdown of 
law and order in this country; 126 cities 
were victims of racial violence; 117 people 
were killed. More than 2,000 people were 
injured. More than 16,000 people were 
arrested. Property damage exceeded 
$160,000,000. The total economic loss was 
in excess of $665,000,000. 

Now we are being told, “The worst is 
yet to come.” It has become commonplace 
to predict that 1968 will bring a record of 
violence even more severe than 1967. Re- 
gardless of what underlying factors ex- 
ist as causes for this breakdown of au- 
thority in our Nation, and regardless of 
what steps may or may not be taken to 
cope with these factors, one thing is 
clear: The Government must be em- 
powered to deal firmly and actively with 
these harbingers of anarchy who un- 
doubtedly contributed substantially to 
the tragedies of our cities. 

This amendment would accomplish 
that purpose. Individuals who fly from 
city to city inciting to riot could be ar- 
rested and dealt with firmly under the 
law. 

Mr. President, I urge the Members of 
the Senate to pass this important 
amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will please state it. 

Mr. HART. Under the situation in 
which the Senate now finds itself, is the 
offering of such an amendment in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator please state his parliamentary in- 
quiry again? 

Mr. HART. Is the offering of the 
amendment by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina to the original bill in 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the view 
of the Chair that it is not, but the Chair 
will seek the counsel of the Parliamen- 
tarian on the point. 

The Chair, after consultation with the 
Parliamentarian, rules that there was 
no suggestion made and no unanimous 
consent requested or given that amend- 
ments which had been read so as to 
qualify under rule XXII could be modi- 
fied so as to be applicable to the original 
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bill. All Senators were authorized to 

make whatever corrections were neces- 

sary to their amendments so that they 

would be applicable to the Dirksen sub- 

= i with no reference to the original 
ill. 

Therefore, the Chair rules that the 
proposal of the Senator from South 
Carolina to offer his amendment to the 
original bill is out of order. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am not attempting to argue the 
rule of germaneness. Will there be a 
point, however, at such time as the Sen- 
ate has worked its will on the Dirksen 
substitute to the committee substitute, 
when the Senator from South Carolina 
may offer his amendment, and it would 
not then be subject to the rule of ger- 
maneness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dirksen 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
if agreed to, would foreclose the oppor- 
tunity that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has outlined, because the cloture 
carries it up to its adoption as a sub- 
stitute for the bill; and if the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute as an 
amendment for the bill is agreed to, 
further amendments would not be in or- 
der. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. So that 
at that point the Senator from South 
Carolina could not offer his amendment 
to the bill, as amended by the Dirksen 
substitute, without its being subject to 
the rule of germaneness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No further 
amendments would be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Without 
the rule of germaneness being applied to 
his amendment? 

— VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
view of that ruling of the Chair that it 
cannot be offered later, I again offer my 
amendment as I originally offered it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
offers it to the Dirksen substitute, is that 
correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the 
Chair rules that the amendment is not 
germane. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I again 
appeal that ruling, and ask for its sub- 
mission to the Senate. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling has 
been appealed, and the matter is sub- 
mitted to the Senate. : 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HART. Are there one or two ap- 
peals pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One. 

Mr. HART. Has the earlier amend- 
ment been withdrawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HART. There is now pending the 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina is not germane? 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my ear- 
lier appeal was made at a time when the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina had offered his amendment as an 
amendment to the substitute bill. Now 
that the matter has reverted to the same 
situation, I renew my appeal, which 
would not have been in order if the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina had offered his 
amendment to the original bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
fully understands. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, while 
the votes were being taken on cloture, I 
must state that I finally voted for cloture 
because I thought I was protecting the 
constitutional rights of citizens of the 
United States. I am now told that an 
amendment which deals positively with 
constitutional rights is nongermane. I 
cannot understand that. What greater 
constitutional right can there be for a 
citizen than to live in his community 
in peace and freedom from riots? What 
greater right is there than the enjoy- 
ment of property, life, and liberty? Riots 
restrain the enjoyment of each one of 
those rights; but today I am told that 
the basis upon which I approached this 
cloture is completely wrong, that an 
amendment dealing with constitutional 
rights is not germane to the objective 
of the bill. That is incomprehensible to 
me. 

I am asked to understand that by the 
cloture we are shorn of this fundamen- 
tal right. If I may have another min- 
ute 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. It has been suggested 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] that I read the Preamble to the 
Constitution. It reads: 

We the People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide 
for the common Defence, promote the gen- 
eral Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION for 
the United States of America. 


Now I am told that a bill to stop riots 
has nothing to do with civil rights and 
constitutional rights. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ad- 
vises the Senator that the subject of 
constitutional rights is not the issue. Of 
course, a constitutional right as the Sen- 
ator describes it exists, but the subject 
before the Senate is whether or not this 
is new substance, new legislation over 
and beyond the present bill, since clo- 
ture has been invoked. The Chair has 
ruled that the subject matter introduced 
is not germane to the purpose of the bill 
as covered by the cloture motion and the 
vote on cloture under rule XXII. 

The Chair is fully sympathetic with 
the ideas of the Senator, but is not sym- 
pathetic with the procedure. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I take it 
that the appeal having been made from 
the ruling of the Chair, the Senator from 
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Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] is anxious to get 
the yeas and nays on the appeal. 

I hope very much that the Senate sus- 
tains the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HART. Is my understanding cor- 
rect that those Senators who share the 
point of view expressed by the Parlia- 
mentarian and the opinion expressed by 
the Presiding Officer should reflect that 
point of view by a yea vote upon an ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. A yea vote would sustain the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I believe 
that the ruling of the Chair is based upon 
the proposition that it is not germane. 
May I be permitted to comment on the 
ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may do so on his hour’s time by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the bill before us. I shall vote for 
it, even if the ruling of the Chair should 
be sustained. 

I do not know that I will vote for the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina unless the 
amendment should be modified to re- 
move any question of constitutionality. 
Notwithstanding my great respect for the 
Presiding Officer—the Vice President—I 
believe his ruling is incorrect. 

The original bill and the Dirksen 
amendment, dealing with the rights of 
individuals which must be protected, set 
out in detail constitutional rights that in- 
dividuals are entitled to enjoy without 
obstruction and I agree they must be pro- 
tected. I refer to constitutional rights, 
and rights which are defined under the 
commerce clause. 

I shall give my reasons why I believe 
the ruling should be overruled. 

The original bill and the Dirksen 
amendment protects among other rights 
the rights of petition, which could be ex- 
ercised and manifested by demonstra- 
tions. They protect the right of free 
speech which could be exercised by dem- 
onstrations, and other methods and such 
exercise might be lawful or reach unlaw- 
ful proportions. 

A number of amendments which go 
to the problem of unlawful exercise of 
rights have been agreed to. Yesterday 
an amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] was agreed to. The amend- 
ment would make it clear that police of- 
ficers would be protected in the lawful 
performance of their duties, if the com- 
plainants were acting unlawfully. 

If a complainant under the bill should 
go beyond the lawful exercise of his 
rights, I assume he would not be pro- 
tected by the bill. The word “lawfully” 
used again and again in the bill implies 
that persons who go beyond the lawful 
exercise of their rights are not to be 
protected. 

Persons who engage in action beyond 
the right of petition and free speech, 
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which incite riots who go beyond lawful 
demonstrations and the lawful use of 
words are not protected, I assume. A riot 
under these conditions, is not a lawful 
exercise of a constitutional right. I be- 
lieve the amendment is a proper exten- 
sion of the subject matter of the bill and 
is germane. I will not vote for the 
amendment unless it is amended to as- 
sure its constitutionality. However, I 
point out, with great respect to the 
Presiding Officer, that I believe the 
amendment is germane, and should be 
voted on. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

iy clerk will resume the call of the 
roll. 
The bill clerk resumed and concluded 
the call of the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
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Alken Griffin Mondale 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Hansen Montoya 
Baker Harris Morse 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Bayh Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hatfield Murphy 
Bible Hayden Muskie 

Hickenlooper Nelson 
Brewster Hill Pearson 
Brooke Holland Pell 
Burdick Hollings Percy 
Byrd, Va Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Proxmire 
Cannon Jackson Randolph 
Carlson Javits Ribico: 
Case Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Church Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Spong 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Symington 
Dodd Long, La. Talmadge 
Dominick Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Tower 
Ellender McClellan Tydings 
Ervin McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McGovern Williams, Del. 
Fong McIntyre Yarborough 
Fulbright Metcaif Young, N. Dak. 

ore Miller Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
simply amazing to me that some Sena- 
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tors seem to be unwilling to cast a yea 
or nay vote upon an amendment which 
deals with the subject of riots. 

As far as I am concerned, I asked for 
the yeas and nays some time ago. I 
thought they were ordered. The distin- 
guished Vice President tells me he did 
not order them. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is ob- 
viously a sufficient number of Senators. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand it, the question is on the appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The question is, Is it the 
opinion of the Senate that the decision 
of the Chair shall stand or be sustained? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I would 
hope that before we act we recognize the 
problem that confronts all of us. 

The proposal that is offered by the 
Senator from Ohio goes to an area where 
legislation is extraordinarily difficult. 
The best illustration of that and the 
strongest support for the statement is the 
fact that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has sought for months to identify the 
fashion that Congress prudently can re- 
act to something—I know none of us 
would oppose effectively curbing riots— 
but within constitutional limits. 

It is a subject which perhaps more than 
any other, and certainly as much as any 
other, does not lend itself to writing on 
the floor of the Senate. It simply does not. 

We would hope that in some fashion 
we can avoid either rejecting, apparently 
out of hand, a proposal that is offered 
seriously or taking an action which 
could—and I blink at it—bring into ques- 
tion the possibility of enacting the basic 
bill. 

The administration, following the mes- 
sage of the President several weeks ago, 
has developed a bill which reflects, among 
other things, the months of hearings in 
committee and the thought and care of 
the Department of Justice and its drafts- 
men. This bill is reaching the Congress 
either today or tomorrow. 

A copy of the bill, within the last hour, 
was shown to me and I had the oppor- 
tunity to show it to the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]. We have an 
opportunity in the orderly process to 
bring to the Senate a riot bill which will 
be responsive to an admitted national 
need and consistent with our obliga- 
tion to respect constitutional principles. 
I would hope very much that that op- 
portunity would be given. If we persist 
and continue on the course that is fixed 
here; namely, an appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair, offense will be taken, bruises 
will be felt; and, whatever the outcome, 
either we will have adopted as a part 
of the bill an antiriot bill that has not 
come through committee channels, or 
we will have rejected or sustained the 
ruling of the Chair—why blink it—and 
raise serious questions as to whether we 
would be able to bring to a close debate 
on the basic bill. 

Mr. President, I have no suggestions 
at the moment as to how we can, rec- 
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ognizing the two problems, extricate our- 
selves. Very frankly, I have a strong 
opinion with respect to the antiriot bill 
which is the subject of the Chair’s ruling. 
I have not had opportunity, frankly, to 
study the draft that the Department of 
Justice has developed and is submit- 
ting, as I say, today or tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
must admonish the Senator from Mich- 
igan that the appeal of the ruling of the 
Chair is not debatable. The Senator 
would have to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HART. That is the subject 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, may I, on 
a point of order, ask if it is possible—I 
do not know who made the point of 
order—I was not on the floor at the 
time 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
not made any comment on the very ob- 
vious position of the Chair on the debate 
on this measure, but would ask the Chair 
as he has applied rule XXII on this 
question, I think it should be applied 
equally across the board to every person, 
whatever his views may be on this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
point is well taken. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. HART. Through what course is it 
possible that the appeal may be with- 
drawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous 
consent only. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, though I was 
not the one who made the point of order, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

ant bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous consent request of 
the Senator from Florida that proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be with- 
drawn? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
assured by the minority leader 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida may speak, notwithstand- 
ing the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, would 
the Senator kindly repeat his request? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sena- 
tor from California repeat his request? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Florida may 
be heard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For how long? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Two minutes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
assured a few minutes ago by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that if I with- 
drew my appeal, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE] who, I understand, has joined 
him, would be voted on on its merits, I 
do not understand that situation because 
under the ruling of the Chair—I do not 
understand how the amendment may be 
received and acted upon except upon 
the carrying of a motion to appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair. 

My parliamentary inquiry is: Is there 
any way under which the plans of the 
distinguished minority leader to have 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Ohio voted upon on its merits, may be 
realized, notwithstanding the present 
situation, if the Senator from Florida 
withdrew his appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
would have to withdraw his point of 
order which, of course, would not vitiate 
the ruling. Under unanimous consent, of 
course, any amendment could be offered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the event I 
withdraw my appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
may then be heard and acted upon on 
its merits. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in that 
I was in the chair at the time the ruling 
was made, I would ask unanimous 
consent for 1 minute to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr, HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
ruling of the Chair with respect to rule 
XXII on germaneness applies as the 
Chair has ruled on the Dirksen substi- 
tute. The Dirksen substitute is to the 
original bill which mentions the word 
“riots” on five occasions. Obviously, if 
the Dirksen substitute persists, then if 
cloture is applied to the bill, a point of 
order that the Dirksen substitute is not 
germane to the bill because it does not 
mention “riots” would also pertain. 

are VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I would have to dis- 
agree respectfully with the ruling of the 
Chair that was required under the cus- 
tom from the parliamentarian, when I 
was in the chair, and simply state that 
after I have been here for 7 weeks listen- 
ing to discussion on riots, to find that 
“riots” is not germane, is incredible. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be rec- 
ognized for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How long? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on the 
question of germaneness, let me say to 
the Senate, the language of the Dirksen 
amendment in paragraph 245 tells what 
may not be done under the amendment. 

It states: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force will- 
fully injures, intimidates or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate or inter- 
fere with ... any person .. . participating 
in or enjoying any benefit, service, privilege, 
program, facility, or activity provided or ad- 
ministered by the United States:: 


My point is that the Dirksen amend- 
ment deals with privileges provided by 
the United States. It contemplates pro- 
hibiting interference with the enjoyment 
of those privileges. 

My query is: What greater privilege 
is there than to be free from the harass- 
ment of riot? 

What greater privilege is there under 
the Constitution of the United States 
than to live in one’s community, enjoy 
liberty, property, and life? There is no 
greater privilege provided by the Con- 
stitution. Surely, I suggest to Senators 
that the amendment is germane. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate finds itself in a very embarrassing 
situation. Here we are faced with a mat- 
ter which requires reversing the Vice 
President. We are faced with a situation 
on the bill which has not been dealt with 
in committee, of a very complicated kind, 
which many feel is extremely incendiary. 

It seems to me that we have, generally 
speaking, been able to find our way out of 
the dilemmas. I am not going to argue 
the question of the Vice President’s rul- 
ing. It is a fact that the reason why the 
cloture motion applies only to this par- 
ticular substitute is the very rule of 
germaneness. Otherwise two cloture 
votes would not have been required; we 
could have had only one cloture vote, on 
the bill and the substitute. 

Under the circumstances—and we are 
in this dilemma, with tempers and feel- 
ings running deep—I would only state 
this to my colleagues in all honesty. I do 
not think anyone will challenge my deep 
interest in this bill. I would hope, in order 
to “clear the decks’’——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
for 1 more minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would hope, in order to 
“clear the decks’—the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
feels we should vote on the appeal by yeas 
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and nays—that we sustain the Chair, and 
I would promise, for myself, and I think 
I bespeak a pretty good body of opinion 
on this matter, to do our utmost, as the 
debate goes on, to find a way, and I am 
sure we can, in which an antiriot amend- 
ment will be considered. But at least 
people will have a chance to look at it 
and see what it is all about, and not 
have the feelings which are engendered 
by this particular motion overween our 
good judgment about what ought to be 
the substance of an antiriot amendment. 
I make that suggestion in the interest 
of trying to get on with the business and 
to sustain the dignity and propriety of 
our feelings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ate indulge the Chair for a moment? 

The application of a rule by the Chair 
is not a pleasant duty. Cloture is a dras- 
tic rule, and once cloture comes into ef- 
fect under rule XXII, it must be clearly 
adhered to lest those who gain cloture 
subsequently are able to add amend- 
ments under limited debate, severe limi- 
tations which may affect the body of leg- 
islative policy in this country. Once clo- 
ture is applied, it is imperative that the 
rule be strictly adhered to. 

The pending issue before the Senate 
is a very broad one which the Chair felt 
went beyond the purview of the bill on 
which cloture was invoked. 

Therefore, what the Chair has ruled 
on has very limited precedent, one prec- 
edent where several agricultural com- 
modities were included in a bill provid- 
ing subsidy for and in which such com- 
modities, it was proposed to add a further 
commodity. It was ruled nongermane 
despite the fact that they were agricul- 
tural commodities, simply because it was 
proposed to introduce a new commodity 
or a new subject. 

The Chair believes he is protecting the 
rights of Senators in this ruling. Of 
course, it is subject to appeal and the 
Senate is free to vote on it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. Since the Senator 
from New York appealed to me, as I un- 
derstood it, to withdraw my appeal, I 
feel I am entitled to ask for that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, unanimous consent is granted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The trouble with the 
proposal made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York is that any further 
amendment offered on this matter is not 
subject to amendment, and some of us 
have great doubts as to whether any 
amendment offered by those who have 
the same views as the Senator from New 
York would be meaningful. 

I cannot see any reason why Senators 
would not be willing to be counted on the 
question of a meaningful antiriot amend- 
ment. It is for that reason that I can- 
not withdraw my appeal, except under 
one condition. The Senator from Illinois 
asked me to withdraw it. I shall be glad 
to accede to his request upon the fulfill- 
ment of the condition named by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that we then proceed 
to vote upon the merits of the amend- 
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ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio who 
joined him. 

I am perfectly willing, I say again, to 
withdraw my appeal, because my whole 
purpose has been and still is to allow the 
Senate to work its will upon a meaning- 
ful antiriot amendment. Therefore, I 
make the proposal again. 

I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my appeal upon condition that we shall 
then vote upon the merits of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senators from South 
Carolina and Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator also include his point of order? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I withdraw my 
appeal and point of order if that con- 
dition be granted, and I ask unanimous 
consent that that condition be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Hearing none 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that, of 
course, includes also a right to make a 
motion to table. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, that 
was not suggested to me by the Senator 
from Illinois in his original proposal. I 
asked him specifically if we could vote 
upon the merits of the proposal made by 
the Senators from South Carolina and 
Ohio, and he certainly said we could. 
Now I understand he would prefer to 
make a motion to lay on the table. I 
think we have dodged this thing long 
enough, and we ought to vote on it, and 
I ask unanimous consent, Mrs. Presi- 
dent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order has 
been granted. The Senator’s unanimous- 
consent request was made. The Chair 
asked, “Is there objection?” The Chair 
heard no objection. The Chair therefore 
ordered that the request of the Senator 
from Florida was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair and ask for the yeas and nays upon 
the Thurmond-Lausche amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a suf- 
ficient number. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the outbreak occurred in Detroit 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois withhold his remarks 
for a moment? There is enough confu- 
sion in the Senate without adding to it. 
The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the outbreak occurred in Detroit in July 
1967, as it did in so many other cities, 
it was at a time when we were consider- 
ing the antiriot bill which had been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
The Committee on the Judiciary took 
weeks and weeks of testimony. I heard 
most of it. We have not yet resolved the 
matter. It is still before the Judiciary 
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Committee. We felt that the House bill 
was inadequate to meet the situation 
that confronted the country, but we were 
aware also that we were dealing with a 
highly sensitive and delicate matter. So 
we have been sparring with the matter 
in the committee that has appropriate 
jurisdiction. 

It would occur to me that the sensible 
thing for the Senate to do today would 
be to vote down the Thurmond amend- 
ment and let the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary work its will on the House bill that 
is still before the committee. That is the 
logical thing to do. The testimony is be- 
fore us. There are volumes and volumes 
of it. We have not disposed of the matter 
yet. But the committee is the proper place 
for the disposition of this matter, if there 
is to be a reasoned, adequate antiriot bill. 
If we can produce something there, I will 
vote for it. But I am not going to vote 
for a bill that comes right off the top of 
the head without quite knowing what its 
implications are and what it will do. 

So I have no objection to voting on the 
merits of the Thurmond amendment. I 
think it ought to be decisively voted 
down. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self half a minute. 

If the Senator from Illinois had fol- 
lowed the logic he has now expounded, 
he would not have submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute which 
contains an open-occupancy provision 
that has never been reported to the Sen- 
ate by the committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper] is interested in the amend- 
ment and has made a suggestion which I 
would prefer not to accept, bu. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from South Carolina withhold 
his remarks for a moment? 

The Senator from South Carolina is 
speaking on his amendment. Will the 
Senate please be in order? 

The Senator from South Carolina may 
proceed. 

Mr. THURMOND. But after conferring 
with the Senator from Kentucky, I have 
agreed to accept his proposal, as he feels 
it should be adopted, so that he could 
support the bill, as many others could, if 
his proposal were adopted. 

On page 3, line 8, of the amendment, 
I move to insert the words “prima facie” 
after “sufficient” and before “proof.” 

On page 3, line 10, it is proposed to 
place a period after the word “commerce” 
and to strike out the rest of that para- 
graph through line 14, as follows: 

With intent to commit one or more of the 
overt acts described in such subparagraph, 
unless such defendant explains his travel in, 
or use of such facility of, interstate or foreign 
commerce to the satisfaction of the jury (or 
of the court when tried without jury). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
proposal will require unanimous consent. 
Does the Senator from South Carolina 
ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
modify my amendment in that respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I object 
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momentarily, until we hear what this is 

all about. Will the Senator from South 

gee tell us just what he wants to 
02 

Mr. THURMOND. The effect is to 
strike out from line 10 after the word 
“commerce” to the end of line 14 on page 
3, and insert the words “prima facie” 
between the words “sufficient” and 
“proof” on line 8. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator is through, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, so we can take a look at this 
matter. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion? 

Mr. JAVITS. I withdraw it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
language sought to be stricken from the 
proposal just made by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] deals 
with the words contained on lines 8 to 
14, on page 3. It is suggested that on line 
8 the words “prima facie” be inserted 
after the word “sufficient” and before the 
word “proof”, and then the language 
would continue the same in line 9, and 
down through the word “commerce” on 
line 10. 

The language suggested to be stricken 
would lessen the firmness and rigidity of 
what is in the measure now, and it has 
been agreed to ask that it be stricken, so 
that the bill will more certainly conform 
with constitutional requirements. 

I repeat, with the striking of these 
words as suggested, the force of the bill 
will not be as firm, but it will with far 
greater certainty come within the Con- 
stitution than if the words remain in. I 
believe the words suggested should be 
stricken. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the expla- 
nation just offered by the Senator from 
Ohio may indeed be correct, but I would 
suggest that Senators be allowed a 
moment to consider whether the strik- 
ing of those words, beginning on line 
10 through line 14, might not indeed 
make still more rigid and severe—I know 
that is not the Senator’s purpose, but I 
have been advised that that might in- 
deed be the case—the effect of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
sulted with the Senator from South 
Carolina and with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], who has been 
a court of appeals judge, and the three of 
us considered that, for constitutional 
reasons, that language ought to be 
stricken. 

I should like to hear an expression 
from Senator Cooper. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator from 
Ohio yield? I shall speak on my own 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if we ex- 
amine the bill before us, despite the rul- 
ing of the Vice President, I argue with- 
out reference now to its merits, that 
this amendment is germane. I believe 
it is germane because of the rights which 
the bill intends to protect. Beyond those 
specified rights, exercised lawfully, no 
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protection is afforded. This amendment, 
in effect, defines actions which cannot 
be protected, so I think it is germane. 

Examining the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Ohio, while it is very much 
like the House-passed bill, it goes beyond 
the House bill in attempting to outline 
the proof which would be the basis for 
a conviction. 

I do not think we can do that. The part 
setting out those acts which would bring 
persons into interstate commerce is cor- 
rect. It is simply a correct statement of 
fact. 

But when we look at line 10 on page 
3 following the word commerce,“ going 
through line 14, it invades an entirely 
different field. It then provides that such 
ners would constitute an intent to incite 

ots. 

I do not believe we can lay out, in a 
statute, facts upon the basis of which a 
court will have to say that a defendant is 
guilty. I have suggested to the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from South 
Carolina that they strike such language. 

If that is done, while Senators may 
disagree about the substance of the 
amendment, there is nothing in it which, 
in my view, is unconstitutional, and it 
becomes simply a question of whether or 
not you wish to vote for the amendment. 
I have decided I shall vote for it, if the 
language which attempts to establish 
guilt is stricken. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to ask the Senator a 
question. 

It is my understanding that the pro- 
visions the Senator from Kentucky seeks 
to delete involve the old principle that 
any criminal statute that sets up a pre- 
sumption of guilt that has to be re- 
butted is unconstitutional. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. COOPER. Absolutely. The Sena- 
tor has stated it in one sentence much 
better than I did in 3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes, and I urgently request 
the attention of the Senators who have 
asked these questions, because I believe 
this amendment is demonstrably un- 
sound on its face. I believe I can dem- 
onstrate that to the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Kentucky have 
just developed, in a colloquy, that any- 
thing that creates a presumption in law 
with respect to a criminal act will not 
stand up under the Constitution. 

I beg my colleagues to read from line 
25 on page 2 to line 2 on page 3. It reads 
as follows: 

. . at any place within the United States, 
and any time within 15 days after (1) his 
travel... 


If we look at what has been left in 
and if we accept that amendment, we 
say that is prima facie proof that the 
defendant has violated this law and is 
subject to a fine of $10,000 and impris- 
onment for up to 5 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, that is 
not what it says. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry, but will the 
Senator allow me to finish? 

Is it not a presumption that such ac- 
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tion at any time within 15 days after his 
travel is considered to qualify under the 
law, so that he has to explain to the jury 
why he is not guilty? 

Let me show where that is latched in. 
It is latched in at page 2, lines 11 and 
12, where it says “who either during the 
course of any such travel or use or 
thereafter.” That does not even have a 
limit of 1 day. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for half a minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. Just a moment. The 
Senator can get his own time momen- 
tarily, and I will be glad to respond. 

That is one point. So there is a pre- 
sumption latched right into this, exact- 
ly as these gentlemen were talking 
about. And one of the things that is 
omitted by the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina is not just what 
my colleague, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] referred to. 

Lines 11 through 14 of page 3 read: 

Unless such defendant explains his travel 
in, or use of such facility of, interstate 
or foreign commerce to the satisfaction 
of the jury (or of the court when tried 
without jury). 


That is not all that would be taken 
out of this amendment. The Senator 
also wants to take out the wording on 
lines 10 and 11 of page 3, reading, “with 
intent to commit one or more of the 
overt acts described in such subpara- 
graph.” 

He wants to remove the intent and 
leave in a presumption and have the 
Senate hastily agree to something be- 
cause it has the label “antiriot.” 

Are we children or lawyers or Sena- 
tors? 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York obviously did 
not study the language that he dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is this on the Senator’s 
own time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the 
time of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, we have 
in law clearly and repeatedly situations 
which are prima facie, meaning that 
they are rebuttable. When we establish 
certain facts, those facts constitute prima 
facie proof of an issue. 

Let me now refer to this language, and 
I will not read word for word from the 
measure, but if within 15 days a person 
commits incitation after he has come 
into the State, that proof is prima facie, 
that he traveled across the State line. 
However, the intent must still be proved. 

Mr. President, the entire paragraph 
reads as follows: 

(b) In any prosecution under this section, 
proof that a defendant has engaged or at- 
tempted to engage in one or more of the 
overt acts described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a), at any place within the United 
States, and at any time within fifteen days 
after (1) his travel in interstate or foreign 
commerce to that place, or (2) his use of any 
facility of interstate or foreign commerce, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the mail, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, or television, to com- 
municate with or broadcast to any person or 
group of persons at that place, or to transport 
any person or convey any article to that 
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place, shall be deemed sufficient proof to es- 
tablish that such defendant traveled in, or 
used such facility of, interstate or foreign 
commerce with intent to commit one or more 
of the overt acts described in such subpara- 
graph, unless such defendant explains his 
travel in, or use of such facility of, inter- 
state or foreign commerce to the satisfaction 
of the jury (or of the court when tried with- 
out jury). 

It is deemed to be proof that he trav- 
eled across a State line and in those 
15 days engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute, if I need it. 

I have rarely seen anybody try to argue 
that the words prima facie did not create 
a presumption. That is what they are 
there for. Why write them into law if we 
have not got a presumption? If we leave 
those words in, the court can establish 
intent. 

I beg the Senate to consider that this 
document cannot be amended. It will be 
latched into the bill. It will stay there. 
There is no way to get it out. 

I urge the Senate to reject the pending 
amendment. 

I repeat what I have said before. I 
think that I sense the feeling in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. I will do my utmost, along 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], to get the best measure possible. 
If the Senate does not like what we pre- 
sent, it can table or reject it, just as we 
ought to reject the pending measure. 
However, we ought to be much more 
thoughtful and considerate before we 
make this drastic change in the law. 

We have time to act, and I pledge my- 
self to do everything that I possibly can 
to bring to the Senate an effective meas- 
ure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
advises the Senate that it must be modi- 
fied by unanimous consent. This is an 
amendment in the second degree and, 
as yet, there has been no unanimous 
consent on the modification. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, is it 
necessary to have the consent of the 
Senate to modify the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully state to the Senator from 
New York and to the other Members of 
the Senate that I have ample knowledge 
of the meaning of prima facie proof. I 
sat on the bench for 10 years. I know 
that there is prima facie proof that is 
not rebuttable. There is prima facie 
proof that is rebuttable. I am not willing 
to accept the exalted and ex cathedra 
statements made by the Senator from 
New York as being perfect and not sub- 
ject to challenge. 

This measure provides that if one 
crosses a State line and, within 15 days, 
is engaged in a riotous incitation, it shall 
be considered as prima facie proof that 
the individual crossed the State line into 
interstate commerce. That is very sim 
ple. Then, it may be rebutted. It may be 
shown that it is not prima facie proof. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that this is no way to legislate. It 
it highly undesirable when an amend- 
ment dealing with an important issue 
such as rioting is altered verbally on the 
floor by the changing of words and 
punctuation so that it is difficult to get 
its full import. 

I suggest that an amendment so al- 
tered ought to be viewed with caution 
or rejected, whatever its merit, so that 
it can be printed and presented in final 
form and so that we may consider it 
properly. 

This is a poor way to legislate. 
Amendments made and altered on the 
floor cannot be properly studied. If we 
have to vote for it we may be regretting 
it even if its purpose is admirable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a prima 
facie case in law is a case that issues to 
the jury, a case in which the jury can 
return a conviction provided it is satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable doubt of the 
truth of the charge. That is all it is. It 
does not create any presumption against 
the defendant. 

It merely states that on these facts 
the case should be submitted to the jury. 
It does not request the jury to return a 
verdict of guilty. It merely permits the 
jury to return a verdict of guilty if the 
facts on which the final case rests sat- 
isfy the jury beyond a reasonable doubt 
of the truth of the charge. That is all a 
prima facie case is. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

I hope very much that this session of 
Congress can enact some legislation to 
promote the domestic peace and tran- 
quillity. I also hope very much that we 
can find some way, in fairness and pro- 
priety and with justice, to preserve the 
public order while moving toward a com- 
position of the differences that divide our 
people. This is not an easy task. Indeed, it 
is very complex and sensitive. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, after 
holding lengthy hearings, is now consid- 
ering an antiriot measure that was ap- 
proved by the other body last year. I 
serve on that committee, and I am giving 
that measure my thoughtful attention. 

While supporting the objective of the 
Thurmond amendment, I question the 
wisdom of the Senate acting on this sen- 
sitive matter at this time without the 
benefit of the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Rushing too 
hastily, and perhaps with ill-considered 
judgment, to adopt this amendment now, 
would be unwise and premature. Our 
committee deserves an opportunity to 
report a measure after due and adequate 
deliberation and consideration. As a 
member of that committee, I shall exert 
every effort to bring out a bill that not 
only embodies the purposes of the Thur- 
mond amendment but which is effective, 
enforceable, and constitutional as well. 
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Accordingly, Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to reject the Thurmond amend- 
ment in its present form or even with 
those modifications I understand may be 
offered in the course of our debate on the 
pending measure. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I will 
speak briefly to the question of whether 
or not an amendment of the pending 
amendment on the floor of the Senate, 
as I propose, is appropriate, if unanimous 
consent is secured. 

I do not wish to labor at any length 
what has been done thus far in the con- 
sideration of this bill; but there is a 
precedent. Amendments were adopted 
yesterday, on the floor by agreement of 
the sponsors of the bill—amendments 
which, if they survive would be very re- 
strictive to open housing. 

I say again that I support the housing 
amendment. But yesterday the sponsors 
of the bill agreed to accept an amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa—which prescribed that 
a complainant could not go into Federal 
court until he had exhausted every 
remedy in the State court. It could gut 
the housing section if it survives, but 
the managers agreed to it. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
offered another amendment which was 
patently unconstitutional. It denied due 
process of law to an individual who is 
not a citizen, yet we know that any 
person who physically stands on the 
soil of the United States is protected by 
the 14th amendment. 

My dear friends, the sponsors of the 
bill accepted this amendment prescrib- 
ing those who have constitutional 
rights and who do not have constitu- 
tional rights. 

I believe the Senate has the duty and 
right to discuss these matters and to 
try to reach reasonable and constitu- 
tional conclusions. 

I agree completely with the statement 
made by my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
Senator Corron, that we cannot pre- 
scribe a presumption against a defend- 
ant in a criminal proceeding. He must 
have the benefit of the doubt. 

I agree that to some extent the objec- 
tions by the Senator from New York, 
Senator Javirs, are correct. I cannot 
offer an amendment, but I suggest to the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
South Carolina terminology which I be- 
lieve will remove any questions of a 
presumption of guilt. 

I will start at line 23 page 2 and main- 
tain the language down to the word “en- 
gaged.” It would read as follows: 

In any prosecution under this section, 
proof that a defendant has engaged 


Now strike the language from that 
point and go to the words “United 
States,” and strike from the word “en- 
gaged” through the words “United 
States.” 

So (b) would read as amended: 

In any prosecution under this section, 
proof that a defendant has engaged, and at 
any time within 15 days— 


Striking the words “after,” and then 
begin with “(1)” and strike “his.” It 
would then read: 
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at any time within 15 days has engaged 
in travel in interstate or foreign commerce, 
including but not limited to, the mail, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, or television, to com- 
municate with or broadcast to any person or 
group of persons at that place, or to trans- 
port any person, shall be deemed admissible 
proof to establish that such defendant 
traveled in, or used such facility of, inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 


The effect of the language as modified 
would be to say that if a person who is 
charged with engaging in the overt acts 
as defined in section (a) then the use of 
any of the means of interstate commerce, 
by travel or by communication in inter- 
state commerce, within 15 days prior to 
the action or the offense claimed, it shall 
be admissible proof that he has engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

Now, it may be asked why the language 
is necessary. It would state an evidentiary 
rule that travel in interstate commerce 
engaged in within 15 days before the 
overt acts complained of would be ad- 
missible in proof that one element of 
the offense—interstate action—occurred. 
I believe that would remove any ques- 
tion of any presumption of guilt and that 
it would be constitutional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

While the authors of the pending 
amendment are considering the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Kentucky, 
I wish to make three points. 

First, the Senator from New York, in 
making his suggestion that a move to lay 
on the table would be admissible here is 
ignoring the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which was entered into by the Sen- 
ate to the effect that we would vote on 
the merits of this amendment, and I hope 
that he will so change his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Second, Mr. President, I make the 
point that those who are complaining 
that we are writing on the floor a pro- 
vision which was not considered by the 
committee are forgetting that we are 
now passing upon a substitute amend- 
ment which was not approved by a com- 
mittee but is the work of a group—I do 
not know whether it was a half dozen or 
a dozen—outside, in closed rooms. 

None of the rest of us saw the substi- 
tute amendment until it was proposed on 
the floor, at the same time a cloture mo- 
tion was proposed. 

So it comes with very poor grace for 
anybody to suggest that we are doing 
something here that violates the spirit of 
what the entire Senate is trying to do— 
to act upon a substitute amendment 
which did not see the light of day ina 
committee and, to the contrary, saw no 
light of day until it came to the Senate 
floor a few minutes before a cloture mo- 
tion was made. 

Third, my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Alaska wandered into a 
field awhile ago which would not have 
existed except for his vote. If he had 
voted otherwise on the cloture motion, 
we would not be faced with a situation 
with which we are now faced. His pro- 
posal was that this amendment be with- 
drawn, that it be amended to meet the 
views of everybody, and then offered 
again tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I want to say to my 
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distinguished friend that but for the clo- 
ture which his vote helped to bring 
about—he was not the only Senator who 
voted for cloture but it would not have 
prevailed if he had voted otherwise and 
his vote helped permit cloture—we can- 
not vote for the suggestion he made. That 
is all there is to it. 

I am anxious to vote on a meaningful 
antiriot proposal. I hope that every Sen- 
ator here is anxious to vote on such a 
proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot understand 
the apparent attitude of Members of the 
Senate and their unwillingness to vote 
upon a meaningful antiriot proposal. I 
hope we will get along now to voting. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on this amendment. 

If amendments to the measure can be 
made by unanimous consent so as to gain 
approval for the sponsoring Senators, 
that is satisfactory, but let us vote on 
this matter and get it off our consciences. 

I think riots are the things that excite 
the whole Nation into the present state 
of mind that we need to pass legislation, 
and it is antiriot legislation they are 
talking about. 

Mr. President, I hope we will approve 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. MILLER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, first, I 
think I should respond to my colleague 
from Kentucky by stating that his sug- 
gestion that the amendment I offered 
yesterday, which was accepted by the 
Senate, is clearly unconstitutional, is 
simply a matter of personal opinion. 

I think that the opinion of those who 
supported the amendment, which was in 
turn prepared in coordination with the 
Department of Justice, should be taken 
into consideration as being of as great 
weight as the opinion of the Senator 
from Kentucky. However, he is perfectly 
entitled to his own opinion. 

Second, if I may have the attention 
of my friend from Ohio, as I read the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Ohio was discussing, it says in effect that 
proof that a defendant at any time 
within 15 days traveled in interstate 
commerce shall be prima facie evidence 
that he traveled in interstate commerce. 
It seems to me this is just an obvious 
statement that does not add anything. If 
one proves the defendant traveled in in- 
terstate commerce within 15 days, obvi- 
ously there is a prima facie case that he 
did. I do not see where such a modifica- 
tion gets us anywhere on this matter. 

With respect to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Kentucky, it looks as 
though he is saying proof that a defend- 
ant traveled in interstate commerce 
shall be admitted as evidence that he 
traveled in interstate commerce. 

I suggest that the proponents of the 
amendment lay it aside and try to draft 
language more meaningful than the 
modifications now under consideration. 
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Mr. GRUENING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, since 
my distinguished friend from Florida 
was kind enough to give me credit for 
voting for cloture so we could proceed to 
pass a meaningful civil rights bill, I wish 
to straighten him out in connection with 
my views on the subject. Everybody is 
against rioting, just as everybody is 
against sin. 

My thought is that we should not en- 
act hastily an amendment concerning 
which after its further changes on the 
floor there has not been sufficient op- 
portunity for a study to be made of it. It 
might be preferable to reject the amend- 
ment at this time and then have a duly 
considered amendment. 

No one opposes preventing incitement 
to riots, but there is a question whether 
the amendment drawn in this fashion is 
the proper procedure for action by the 
Senate. However, I shall listen to the de- 
bate and make up my mind accordingly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Dealing again with the question of 
whether or not we should move forward 
with the antiriot provision of this bill, 
the main bill presented to Congress was 
to stop riots: “Make concessions, make 
grants, and thus you will bring riots to 
an end.” I challenge anyone to contra- 
dict that statement. 

Why did we bring about cloture on the 
civil rights bill? We wanted to stop riots 
in the country and, therefore, make con- 
cessions and rightful grants dealing with 
voting, housing, and other civil liberties. 

But now, Mr. President, it is said that 
riots have nothing to do with this mat- 
ter; that we should deal with that matter 
separately. 

I repeat, Is there anyone who can say 
that the civil rights bill was not brought 
before us for the purpose of bringing 
about tranquillity in the country? If any- 
one dares say it was not, I would like to 
have him say it now. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to answer that question. I do not 
think that was the sole reason that bill 
was brought before this body. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. All right. Good enough. 
In my opinion it was. That was the argu- 
ment: Spend money, guarantee consti- 
tutional rights, and if you pass this bill, 
riots will come to an end. 

Now, we see riots have nothing to do 
with it; take it up separately; pass the 
bill as it is now standing before us and 
all will be well. 

Mr. President, I suggest to the princi- 
pal sponsors of this bill, and I do so as 
one who voted for cloture all the way 
through, you will serve your interest bet- 
ter if you will include in this bill the 
most essential part of what is confront- 
ing the people of our Nation today, and 
that is riots. You want all provisions in 
the bill except that which is most im- 
portant, and I cannot understand why 
that state of mind should exist. 

Every paper I read talks about riots 
and it is now suggested that riots have 
no part in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
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Lincs in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
a 1,000-page report on my desk 
which was issued a week ago. It tells how 
we should stop riots. We are trying to 
stop them by making deals and conces- 
sions and I am in accord with them, but 
while we are doing that, let us put teeth 
in the law to absolutely bring before the 
bar of justice individuals who incite riots. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I hope my 
friend from Ohio does not feel that I 
answered his question too hastily or that 
I thought he put the question in much 
too simplified terms. 

As I see it, this civil rights measure, 
which we have been threshing around for 
a long time, a part of which I offered as 
amendment to the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
to protect activity of this kind, is not 
designed to grant to anybody one partic- 
ular favor. Of course, I hope the impact 
will be to help to restore tranquillity. 
That is what I assume we are trying to 
do. In addition to restoring tranquillity, 
however, we are attempting to give the 
same rights to everyone, not to make 
special grants. 

During the past several weeks I have 
sat in the Chamber listening to the de- 
bate on this issue and have said very 
little. I am not certain that interrupting 
this discussion now will contribute to the 
deliberations. But I must say that I have 
been extremely concerned about the 
growth and development, if not in the 
Senate, certainly throughout the coun- 
try, of various groups who believe that 
there is a simple solution to the problems 
so graphically portrayed by the Riot 
Commission study which was promul- 
gated over the weekend. 

A significant portion of our society 
does have the attitude which the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Horraxp] and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] have 
accurately described; namely, that riot 
control is the most pressing domestic 
issue. This is what worries many people. 
Others feel that we ought not worry too 
much about riots as such, but should 
concern ourselves more with their basic 
causes. 

If Congress expects to deal effectively 
with the tranquillity of our country, it 
will have to act on both suggestions. It 
would be naive for anyone to believe that 
Congress would permit people to use vio- 
lent means to redress their wrongs, 
wrongs though they may be. Although I 
shall be perfectly happy to have the 
chance to vote on the merits of the riot 
control provision, I hope that Senators— 
and I have the greatest respect for 
them—who may be laboring under the 
false impression that the mere passage 
of an antiriot bill would stop rioting, 
will consider the problem in the full 
light of day. We cannot pass an antiriot 
bill that will be of any help or of any use 
unless we first act to redress some of 
the long overdue grievances, unless we 
root out the causes of poverty, sickness, 
disease, lack of educational opportunity, 
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and terrible environment. I hope that 
after this measure has been disposed of, 
Senators who are so ardent in their de- 
sires to pass an antiriot bill will, with 
vigor, use every means at their command 
to solve some of the problems which re- 
late to riots. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we hear 
surprising arguments in the Chamber 
this afternoon for the orderly processing 
of legislation. We are asked to await a 
proposed report on the antiriot bill from 
the committee, so that we will have hear- 
ing, and evidence, and a committee re- 
port, and exact language. They are sur- 
prising arguments because they are con- 
trary to the arguments of yesterday. The 
substitute measure which was clotured 
yesterday had no hearings in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and no measure drawn 
by the Judiciary Committee on that sub- 
ject. There was no committee-approved 
bill. Instead, there were only 3 hours of 
debate on a bill that was jerry-built in 
a hasty way. I was there to witness the 
event. 

What do we have in the case of the 
antiriot bill? We have for a basis a bill 
approved by the other body. There were 
extended hearings on it. There was a 
committee report. There was lively and 
extensive debate. The bill was approved 
and sent to the Senate. There were hear- 
ings in the Senate, extending over sev- 
eral weeks, held, not by a subcommittee, 
but by the entire Judiciary Committee. 
Witnesses were called from a number 
of cities and invitations were issued to 
mayors, police chiefs, and various prom- 
inent citizens and law enforcement of- 
ficers. 

Following the hearings, there was a 
conference of committee members and 
the staff members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, whose chairman then gave in- 
structions to draw the bill which con- 
sists, in the main, of the material found 
in the amendment that we are concerned 
with at the present moment. We are 
then faced with a carefully drawn and 
reviewed amendment that preserves the 
thrust of the House bill. 

Let us remember one other thing, that 
in addition to the legislative history we 
already have on the bill, the bill will go 
to conference, and if there are patently 
unconstitutional conclusive presump- 
tions of guilt, I am satisfied that with 
the legal talent in the House committee 
and on our committee, corrective action 
will be taken. 

We should accept the President’s 
suggestion. He has said he wants an 
antiriot bill. Later the Attorney General 
said in effect that although he agreed 
in the need that he would accord such 
legislation a low priority. 

My interpretation of the Attorney 
General’s intent is drawn from press 
accounts which is the only source of my 
information on this point. 

However, the country does not want 
low priority put on this measure. I think 
they are just as anxious to follow 
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through on this as on any other phase 
of civil rights legislation. 

Of course, the bill will not prevent 
riots; neither will the fair housing pro- 
vision necessarily insure fair housing. 

Let us do the best we can, however. 
I appeal to my colleagues to approve the 
amendment. It now has sufficient legis- 
lative seasoning; in fact, it has legisla- 
tive seasoning far superior to the fair 
housing bill—far superior, 

We are now considering the fair hous- 
ing provision, with its insufficient proc- 
essing. It is the will of the Senate, that 
we do so. It is on our conscience, also, to 
support the pending amendment as an 
important segment of this year’s civil 
rights legislation. 

I aa the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I was going 
to suggest that in view of the efforts 
being made by the authors of the amend- 
ment, to make sure that any suggested 
changes they want to offer are devel- 
oped, I suggest the absence of a quorum; 
but I would be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire now, if he 
wishes me to do so, and withhold my re- 
quest for a moment. 

Peon COTTON. No. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the authors of the 
amendment that time, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[ No. 23 Leg.] 
Aiken Griffin Mondale 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Hansen Montoya 
Baker Harris Morse 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Bayh Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hatfleld Murphy 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Boggs Hickenlooper Nelson 
Brewster Hill Pearson 
Brooke Holland Pell 
Burdick Hollings Percy 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, W.Va. Inouye Proxmire 
Cannon Jackson Randolph 
Carlson Javits Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, N.C. Russell 
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Jordan, Idaho Scott 


Clark Kennedy, Mass, Smith 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Spong 

Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Symington 
Dodd Long, La. Talmadge 
Dominick Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Tower 
Ellender McClellan Tydings 
Ervin McGee Wiliams, N.J 
Fannin McGovern Williams, Del 
Fong McIntyre Yarborough 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, N. Dak, 
Gore Miller Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to another aspect of this 
particular amendment which has not 
been debated, and which I think deserves 
mention, contained at page 4, lines 4 to 
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8, dealing with the labor problem. I 
refer to subsection (e), which reads, as 
follows: 

Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to make it unlawful for any per- 
son to travel in, or use any facility of, inter- 
state or foreign commerce for the purpose 
of pursuing the legitimate objectives of 
organized labor, through orderly and lawful 
means, 


Mr. President, I do not know why 
that is there. I do not know what it 
means. I do not know what it has to do 
with riots. Again, it shows the impracti- 
cability of trying to look at these things 
on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On March 2, 1968: 

S. 2402. An act to provide for credit to the 
Kings River Water Association and others for 
ag payments for the years 1954 and 1955; 
an 

S. 2447. An act to amend section 2 of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 

On March 4, 1968: 

S. 269. An act to authorize an exchange of 

lands at Acadia National Park, Maine. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
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amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment to the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, line 14, strike “or”, 

On page 2, strike all of lines 15 through 19. 

On pages 2 and 3 strike paragraph “b” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) In any prosecution under this sec- 
tion, proof that a defendant engaged or at- 
tempted to engage in one or more of the 
overt acts described in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C) or (D) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) and (1) has traveled in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or (2) has use of 
or used any facility of interstate or foreign 
commerce; including but not limited to, mail, 
telegraph, telephone, radio or television, to 
communicate with or broadcast to any per- 
son or group of persons prior to such overt 
acts, such travel or use shall be admissible 
proof to establish that such defendant trav- 
eled in or used such facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
which is now pending be amended in 
accord with the modification I have just 
sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—the draft that I have in my hand 
is the same as the draft that was sent 
to the desk; is that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. HART. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from South Carolina 
whether or not the Senator from Ohio 
has agreed to these modifications? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Ohio and I have discussed the matter, 
and it is my understanding that he has. 
He had some reservations, and I did 
also, but it was our feeling that although 
this is not just exactly what we want, 
it will give us a riot bill. It does lack a 
presumption which we preferred, but 
it is stronger than the House bill, and we 
think it will meet the objections. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the Senator from 
Ohio has agreed to this modification, is 
that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. My understanding 
was that if we took out the 15-day por- 
tion, which we did, he would agree. But 
he is in the Chamber, and may speak for 
himself. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, I want 
an antiriot bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ohio 
yield himself? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Three minutes. 

I reluctantly consent to the elimina- 
tion of the language contained in the 
original amendment. The original 
amendment stated that if and when a 
traveler goes from one State to another, 
and there, within 15 days, incites a riot, 
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it shall be presumed that he entered 
that State with a riot in mind, and that 
he traveled in interstate commerce for 
that purpose. 

The amendment as now agreed upon 
eliminates completely that presumption, 
A traveler may go from one State into 
another, having in his mind a com- 
pletely formed plan to precipitate a riot. 
He enters the second State, and within 
15 days does precipitate a riot. Under the 
original amendment, he would have been 
presumed to have entered that State in 
interstate commerce for that purpose. 
Now it will become necessary to prove 
what was in that traveler’s mind when 
he crossed the State line; and that is the 
hardest thing in the world to do. You 
cannot break open another’s skull and 
look to see what is inside of it. So he will 
say, “I left New York and went to Ohio, 
never having in mind the purpose of pre- 
cipitating a riot, but when I got there, 
it suddenly fell into my head,” and if 
that is accepted as a fact, he cannot be 
convicted. 

The original amendment said that if 
you precipitate a riot by incitation with- 
in 15 days after you cross the State line, 
there shall be a prima facie case made 
that you are engaged in interstate travel 
for that purpose. I think the original 
amendment was sound. This waters it 
down, and will create a loophole for the 
escape of individuals who do cross State 
lines to create trouble. 

But I wish to repeat, Why was not an 
antiriot provision put in the bill origi- 
nally? Why did not someone say that 
when we are trying to protect civil 
rights, we will protect the most im- 
portant of the civil rights, which is to 
be free from the destruction caused by 
riots? 

How did it happen? I cannot under- 
stand it. In fact, it is only after this 
rather vigorous argument that we have 
finally succeeded in achieving the ac- 
ceptance of a watered-down riot amend- 
ment. 

The argument that the riot amendment 
ought to be in a separate bill does not 
strike me as having any effectiveness at 
all. I reluctantly go along with the 
change in the amendment, because I 
want some type of riot bill passed by 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification as proposed 
by the Senator from North Carolina? 

The Senator from Kentucky is recog- 
nized; how much time does he yield him- 
helf? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I saw this amendment 
for the first time last evening, when it 
was proposed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. It was later agreed, I be- 
lieve, that the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina would be the prin- 
cipal sponsor, with the Senator from 
Ohio. 

After reading and studying it last eve- 
ning, I came to the conclusion that the 
section of the bill we have had so much 
argument about today would be uncon- 
stitutional. It would attempt to change 
the rule that the guilt of a defendant 
must be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt. I suggested some amendments to 
the two Senators; but I must say, after 
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questions had been raised by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire and by other 
Senators, I saw that, even with the first 
change I proposed, a presumption of guilt 
appeared to remain. 

So the modification now offered is one 
which I wrote myself, after consultation 
with the sponsors of the amendment, to 
make sure that guilt would not be pre- 
sumed. If the amendment is agreed to, 
it leaves a riot amendment; whether or 
not you want a riot amendment, is a 
question each Member must decide. But 
the amendment, so modified, is stronger 
than the antiriot bill passed by the 
House. It is not a watered-down amend- 
ment. I say to my friend from Ohio that 
it is best to have a bill which is con- 
stitutional than to have a bill which is 
not constitutional, and one which would 
us nullity. There would be no antiriot 

One can argue whether a riot measure 
should be attached to this bill. I do not 
believe that the passage of a riot act 
will deal with the causes of riots. I agree 
that there are deeper causes, as spelled 
out by the President’s Commission. But 
enforcement of the law is essential in our 
system of free government. I do not 
think we can turn our faces against 
taking action to support law enforce- 
ment. I believe this amendment, as now 
proposed, removes any question of pre- 
sumption of guilt. I think it is constitu- 
tionally correct, and that it gives added 
meaning to the bill; and therefore I shall 
vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, as modified. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

It seems to me fully understood that 
many who objected strongly to the 
amendment as it was originally offered 
may find, for varying reasons, that with 
this modification they would on balance 
be willing to support it. I am not one 
of those, Mr. President. I feel that the 
drafting exercise we hav2 engaged in for 
the last several hours is the very strong- 
est reason which should persuade us that 
this is not the place to write legislation 
in so sensitive an area, involving con- 
stitutional questions. 

Mr. President, the Committee on the 
Judiciary will within the day, I assume, 
receive the administration bill aimed at 
riots, which bill was submitted in a letter 
of today from the Department of Justice. 
Following a study of that bill in the com- 
mittee, I hope the Senate would have an 
opportunity to act in a more orderly and, 
I would suggest, a more constructive 
fashion on this issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that if that bill 
proves to be better, it will be available in 
conference. The Senator will be a con- 
feree. I see no reason why he should per- 
mit this issue to be a hurdle that he can- 
not get over. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am not 
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so sure that I have that measure of con- 
fidence the Senator from Florida sug- 
gests as to what will happen in confer- 
ence. In any event, I ask unanimous 
consent that the administration bill sub- 
mitted today, together with the letter of 
transmittal, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1968. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: In recent sum- 
mers, and particularly in the tragic summer 
of 1967, many of the nation’s cities were 
torn by civil strife that exacted a heavy toll 
of human lives, created untold suffering, and 
caused property damage totalling millions 
of dollars. The President has pledged that the 
Federal Government will utilize every re- 
source within its constitutional authority to 
eliminate the causes of riots and prevent fu- 
ture civil disorders. While emphasizing that 
the major responsibility must rest with the 
cities and states, the President expressed the 
determination of the Federal Government 
to do its part and he asked the Congress to 
enact a narrow and carefully-drawn Federal 
anti-riot law. 

The report of the President's National 
Commission on Civil Disorders dated March 
3, 1968, also recommended the enactment of 
a tightly-drawn federal anti-riot statute: 

“Although no crime legislation, federal or 
state, comes to grips with the underlying 
causes of disorder, the Commission feels that 
a tightly-drawn federal control statute might 
play a limited, but important, role in dealing 
with disorders. Even if there are only a few 
persons traveling with the intent of precipi- 
tating disorders, these few can do enormous 
harm. 

“Federal legislation, if enacted, should be 
precisely drafted, with a clear definition of 
all operative terms, so as to preserve scrupu- 
lously the constitutional rights of all Amer- 
icans.” 

I enclose, for your consideration and ap- 
propriate referral, the proposed “Federal 
Anti-Riot Act of 1968.” The legislation will 
make it a felony, punishable by up to five 
years imprisonment and a fine of up to 
$10,000, or both, for any person to incite or 
organize a riot after having traveled in in- 
terstate commerce with the intention to do 
so, if the riot occurs or the course of a pre- 
existing riot is furthered by the person’s ac- 
tivities. It would also punish the person who 
travels in interstate commerce with the in- 
tent to commit acts of violence in further- 
ance of a riot, if he thereafter commits or 
attempts to commit such acts. 

As the President stated, this is a carefully 
drawn bill which will not impede free speech 
or peaceful assembly. In the bill, inciting a 
riot is defined so as to exclude the mere 
advocacy of ideas or the mere expression 
of belief. The bill defines a riot as a’ public 
disturbance involving an assemblage of 20 
or more persons, which by tumultuous and 
violent conduct creates grave danger of dam- 
age or injury to property and persons. 

In his Message on the Challenge of Crime 
to our Society, the President said: 

“This bill does not involve the Federal 
Government in dealing with disturbances 
that are locally incited and properly a mat- 
ter for State and local authorities.” 

rience has shown that riots are es- 
sentially local in origin and local in impetus, 
and must be prevented and controlled pri- 
marily by laws and by action taken at the 
local level. For that reason, the bill specif- 
ically provides that it does not preempt the 
field or operate to exclude or invalidate any 
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local or state law on the subject. On the 
contrary, I urge, as the President did, that 
the Governors and Mayors of this Nation 
“review carefully their State and local anti- 
riot laws to make certain they provide ef- 
fective protection for their citizens.” 

As the President stressed, the proposed 
bill “is not a solution to our urban prob- 
lems.” It will not prevent riots and it does 
not in any measure obviate the need for 
taking adequate preventive and control 
measures at the local level. 

It should prove helpful, however, in de- 
terring those who might otherwise consider 
crossing state lines to incite or organize a 
riot. For those who are not deterred, the 
law would provide the basis for Federal in- 
vestigation and prosecution. Moreover, en- 
actment of the legislation would refiect the 
Federal Government’s commitment to do its 
full part to prevent and control riots. 

I therefore urge prompt enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of the legislation will be in 
accord with the Program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Attorney General. 


H.R. 


A bill to prohibit travel in interstate or for- 
eign commerce for the purpose of inciting, 
organizing, or furthering a riot, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Federal Anti-Riot 

Act of 1968.” 

Sec. 2. Title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting, immediately after 
chapter 101 thereof, the following new 
chapter: 

“CHAPTER 102.—RIOTS 

“Sec. 

“2101. Traveling in interstate or foreign 
commerce to incite, organize, or 
further a riot. 

“2102. Definitions. 

“2103. Preemption. 


2101. Traveling in interstate or foreign 
commerce to incite, organize, or 
further a riot. 

“(a) Whoever travels in interstate or for- 
eign commerce with intent to incite or or- 
ganize a riot, and who thereafter incites or 
organizes a riot, shall, if either the riot oc- 
curs or the course of a preexisting riot is 
furthered by such inciting or organizing, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever travels in interstate or for- 
eign commerce with int-nt to commit any 
act of violence in furtherance of a riot, 
and who thereafter commits or attempts to 
commit any act of violence in furtherance of 
& riot, shall, if the riot occurs or is under 
way at the time of such act or attempt, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

2102. Definitions. 

“For purposes of this chapter: 

“(a) A person travels in interstate or for- 
eign commerce when he travels from one 
state to another, or from a foreign country 
to a State; and, as used in this subsection, 
the term ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and any possession of the United States. 

“(B) A riot is a public disturbance, in- 
volving an assemblage of twenty or more 
persons, which by tumultuous and violent 
conduct creates grave danger of damage or 
injury to property and persons. 

“(C) To incite or organize a riot shall 
mean urging or instigating other persons 
to riot, where such urging or instigating is 
done at a time and place and under such 
circumstances as to further the course of 
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an existing riot or to create an imminent 
danger of a riot occurring, and shall not 
mean the mere advocacy of ideas or the 
mere expression of belief. 

“§ 2103. Preemption. 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to occupy the field in which 
any provisions of this chapter operate to 
the exclusion of State or local laws on the 
same subject matter, nor shall any provi- 
sion of this chapter be construed to invali- 
date any provision of State or local law.” 

Sec. 3. The table of contents to “Part 1.— 
Crimes” of Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 


“101. Records and Reports 2071” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
F 2101” 


Mr. HART. I pledge, if the bill has an 
opportunity in committee for routine 
consideration, to support the bill and to 
assure that the Senate will have an op- 
portunity in regular order to adopt it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I join 
generally in the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. I do 
not intend to vote for the pending 
amendment, though I think it has been 
improved by the changes which have 
been made. I do not intend vigorously 
to oppose it. I can understand why Sen- 
ators want to support the amendment. 
But my judgment is the same as that 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. In that Commission we 
came down hard against lawlessness and 
violence which, we made clear, were not 
acceptable forms of social protest. 

We made clear, moreover, that the 
kind of rhetoric of violence which has 
occurred in this country, which helped 
to create the climate of lawlessness we 
have experienced, is intolerable and un- 
conscionable. 

In the Commission’s report and rec- 
ommendations, we endorsed the kind of 
Federal antiriot legislation which Pres- 
ident Johnson had included in his mes- 
sage to Congress and which today is em- 
bodied in the bill that has been printed 
in the Record at the request of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. 

I support that legislation, as did the 
recommendations of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
However, I will not vote for the pending 
amendment because, as Senators know, 
very delicate constitutional questions 
are involved here. And I think we ought 
to look at this problem with a great deal 
more care to be certain that what we 
pass will not be a nullity, but will in fact 
have some effect. 

We all know that Federal antiriot leg- 
islation will not stop riots. However, 
there is some good purpose to be served 
by a carefully drawn law along the lines 
recommended by the President. 

I join in the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan for those 
reasons because I think the amendment 
ought to be handled in the careful and 
orderly way of the Senate. 

I would be willing to agree upon a day 
certain for the Judiciary Committee to 
report the bill to the Senate so that we 
may be sure we pass the legislation rec- 
ommended by the President. However, 
since that is not being done and since 
we have had to complete consideration 
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on this rather complicated amendment 
in a hasty manner on the floor, I cannot 
vote for it at this time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have already been ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there 
were two opportunities to block this 
measure. One was on an objection to 
reform the amendment. I did that once 
to give them time in which to work it 
out. I am glad that I did. I did not do 
it again because I did not feel that it 
should be blocked. I felt that Senators 
should have a chance to vote on the 
measure they offer in the best way 
possible. 

The distinguished minority leader, the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN], has given me the job of holding 
down this seat on this side of the aisle. 
I feel that job gives me a duty. 

Although I have done my best to help 
those who are redrafting the measure, I 
still cannot say that I understand the 
full thrust of the matter—whether it is 
constitutional and whether it contains 
presumptions which will not be tolerated 
in the law. 

I must, therefore, join with my col- 
league, the manager of the bill, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], in voting against the pending 
amendment as modified so that it may 
be clear that not everybody went along 
and so that the matter may still be 
susceptible of some reform. 

My action is not to say that I am not 
against riots or an antiriot bill. How- 
ever, in all conscience, I feel that I am 
here to do things that sometimes may be 
onerous, and so I shall be compelled to 
join with the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan in voting against the 
amendment as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from South 
Carolina. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatH- 
ERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PastorE] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 13, as follows: 


No. 24 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 
Aiken Anderson Bartlett 
Allott Baker Bayh 
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Bennett Hansen Murphy 
Bible Hartke Muskie 
Boggs Hickenlooper Nelson 
Brewster Hill Pearson 
Burdick Holland Pell 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Prouty 
Cannon Inouye Proxmire 
Carlson Jackson Randolph 
Church Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Coo; Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long, Mo Spong 
Dirksen Long, La Stennis 
Dodd Magnuson Symington 
Dominick Mansfield Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender McGee Tower 
Ervin McGovern Tydings 
Fannin McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Fong Miller Williams, Del, 
Fulbright Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Moss 
Gruening Mundt 
NAYS—13 

Brooke Javits Morse 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Harris Kennedy, N.Y. Young, Ohio 
Hart Metcalf 
Hatfield Mondale 

NOT VOTING—5 
Hayden Morton Smathers 
McCarthy Pastore 


So Mr. THurMonp’s amendment (No. 
578), as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while 
serving in an active duty status in the 
Armed Forces of the United States; and 

H.R. 15147. An act to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to provide for 
the naturalization of persons who have 
served in combatant areas in active-duty 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President. 

S. 1727. An act to authorize the consolida- 
tion and use of funds arising from judgments 
in favor of the Apache Tribe of the Mescalero 
Reservation and of each of the constituent 
groups; and 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were each read twice 
by their titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
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spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while serv- 
ing in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; and 

H.R. 15147. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
naturalization of persons who have served in 
combatant areas in active-duty service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 555 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 555. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 9, line 18, strike out: “without the 
use in any manner of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “without indicating 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation or discrimination if 
there is used in any manner” 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there is on 
the desk of each Senator a copy of a 
brief memorandum attempting to ex- 
plain the terms and purposes of amend- 
ment No. 555. 

The purpose of amendment No. 555 is 
simply to provide that the exemption 
given individual owners of homes from 
the operation of the act is not impaired 
or destroyed by the simple act of employ- 
ing a real estate agent. 

The amendment provides that one may 
employ a real estate agent but may not 
instruct that real estate agent to 
discriminate. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
and suggest to Senators that it is not 
the real estate agent we are legislating 
against. I voted for cloture. I intend to 
vote for the bill, including the fair hous- 
ing proposal. However, I would very 
much hope that by our choice of lan- 
guage we do not discriminate against an 
industry by making them share the 
burden of determining whether or not an 
exemption otherwise granted is available 
to the individual homeowner. 

Briefiy stated, this amendment pro- 
vides that an individual owner, other- 
wise exempted, may employ a real estate 
agent, but he may not instruct that real 
estate agent to discriminate. 

Mr. President, the language of the 
amendment is contained in only 4% 
lines of print of amendment No. 555, and 
it reads as follows: 

On page 9, line 18, strike out: “without 
the use in any manner of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “without indicating 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation or discrimination if 
there is used in any manner”. 
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I point out that this is not the so- 
called Mathias amendment, which would 
permit an exempted individual owner to 
issue discriminatory instructions to his 
agent, This is not the original Mondale 
provision, which would affect totally and 
completely all individual homeowners. 
This is, instead, a recognition of the in- 
dividual exemption that we built into 
the substitute, and the preservation of 
that exemption by avoiding the penalty 
of forfeiture of that exemption by the 
mere fact and act of employing a mem- 
ber of the real estate industry for the 
otherwise lawful purpose of disposing of, 
renting, or otherwise dealing with your 
home as long as you see fit, as long as 
you do not instruct that agent to dis- 
criminate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct that un- 
der this amendment an owner of a home 
may instruct a real estate agent to look 
for a purchaser provided he does not in- 
struct him to discriminate against a per- 
son because of race, religion, or the like, 
but that he does still retain the privilege 
of rejecting or accepting a purchaser who 
is brought in? 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator is correct. I 
would point out that without this amend- 
ment and without that provision, the 
personal exemption provision of the 
Dirksen substitute is substantially mean- 
ingless because, as is often said, the Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away. How- 
ever, in this instance there would be 
virtually taken away all that has been 
given in the exemption. 

I am careful to point out that while 
the Senator’s characterization of the 
amendment is correct, it is not the pur- 
pose of the amendment to induce, en- 
courage, or foster discrimination. The 
amendment specifically prohibits an in- 
dividual from issuing an instruction to 
discriminate. It specifically prohibits any 
activity which would indicate discrimi- 
nation or an intention to discriminate. 
So, it is not a backdoor effort to elaborate 
a personal exemption that is otherwise 
in the statute. It is rather a direct and 
straight-forward way to preserve the full 
vitality and effect of the personal exemp- 
tion which is otherwise spelled out in the 
substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is there anything in 
this amendment to prevent the owner 
of a home who placed a for-sale sign on 
his lawn from accepting or rejecting 
anyone who proposed to buy, for any rea- 
son he deems fit, whether he thinks the 
proposed purchaser is not a good credit 
risk or is of an immoral attitude that 
would not be welcome by his neighbors, 
or for color, race, or any other reason 
which in his own mind would argue 
against his acceptance of that particular 
purchaser? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in answer 
to the question raised by the distin- 
guished Senator, there is no abrogation 
of that right created by this amendment. 

I might point out that the substitute 
now pending already provides, in the case 
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of a sale of an individual home already 
exempted, that while the individual may 
post a notice, billboard, or sign in his 
front yard, or by advertisement in the 
newspaper, he cannot use what I term 
inciting language such as “White Only.” 
This is proscribed in the substitute now 
pending and is in no way abrogated or 
changed by amendment No. 555. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. As I understand the 
amendment, it would give to the home- 
owner identically the same right in ac- 
cepting or rejecting a proposed pur- 
chaser brought in by a real estate man 
with whom he had listed the property, 
but without offensive instructions, as he 
would have if he placed a for-sale sign 
on his lawn and would himself, if inter- 
ested persons came in, advise them 
whether or not he wished to sell. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator is entirely 
correct again, Mr. President. 

I would point out that this, in my 
judgment, is the hallmark and justifica- 
tion for this amendment because, at the 
risk of repetition, I would say once 
again that I do not believe the Senate 
wishes to discriminate against an in- 
dustry, the real estate industry, in Amer- 
ica. I think it entirely unlikely that we 
would intentionally and consciously 
prohibit the utilization of the real estate 
industry and its services when it is not 
the real estate industry we are con- 
cerned with. It is the use of the indus- 
try as a means of discrimination. 

Once again, Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to provide 
that an individual owner or persons al- 
ready exempted by the operation of the 
substitute may use the services of real 
estate dealers without automatically los- 
ing their personal exemption, as would 
be the case under the Dirksen substitute. 

Then, the amendment goes further and 
provides that while you may use a real 
estate agent for lawful purposes, real 
estate agents may not be used for dis- 
criminatory purposes. 

This, in my judgment, does much to 
relieve the aggravation, burden, and dif- 
ficulty of conducting a lawful and legiti- 
mate business, that is, the real estate in- 
dustry in the United States, and at the 
same time would preserve our manifest 
desire to provide equality of housing for 
all Americans. 

I would respectfully suggest that this 
is essential if we are going to preserve 
the freedom of the individual to effec- 
tively sell, dispose of, transfer, rent, or 
otherwise deal in his home on a prac- 
tical basis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that Iam in strong support of the 
Senator’s amendment which, it seems to 
me, is primarily protection of the rights 
of homeowners but, secondarily, protec- 
tion of the rights of the real estate op- 
erators of the Nation. I think both of 
them are entitled to the protection which 
his amendment would give. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, is it true 
that adoption of the Senator’s amend- 
ment would give to the homeowner who, 
by reason of absence, age, or lack of fa- 
miliarity with business practices, could 
not negotiate a sale for himself, and must 
employ a real estate agent, the same ex- 
emption that the Dirksen substitute gives 
to the individual who is able to handle 
the transaction himself? 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is correct. I think his point is very 
well taken. The situation now is such 
that a person not knowledgeable in the 
law of real estate transactions must at- 
tempt to sell his own home himself if he 
intends to avail himself of the exemption 
under the act. The amendment con- 
versely, permits him to hire the expert 
services of a real estate agent, but will 
not permit him to issue discriminatory 
instructions to his agent. 

Mr, CURTIS. Many individuals, both 
men and women, by reason of age, are 
finding it necessary to remove themselves 
from the area and they cannot look after 
these things themselves. I also might 
suggest that neither can a man in the 
armed services return and personally dis- 
pose of his home without an agent. 

Mr. BAKER. There are many such 
categories, and I entirely agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to point 
out, in connection with the remark that 
my distinguished colleague has just 
rade, exact examples of men in the 
armed services who are living in 
Bethesda, let us say, and they receive 
orders to report to Long Beach, Calif. 
Without the use of the services of a real 
estate agent, I do not see how it would 
be possible for them to handle their af- 
fairs. Without the Senator’s amendment, 
the use of a real estate agent would not 
be possible; is that not a fact? 

I am sure that the Senator would say 
it is a fact, if he were not busy with the 
counselor, the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin]. 

Mr. BAKER. It is. 

To my distinguished colleague from 
California, in that vein, I would point 
out that it is being less than fully candid 
with the trust and confidence of the peo- 
ple of this country if we do not identify 
precisely how an alleged exception or ex- 
emption would or would not operate. 

Mr. MURPHY. It would specifically 
work a hardship on men in the military 
service, where they already endure a 
oa many hardships at the present 

me. 

Mr. BAKER. Or in the case, not dis- 
similar, of a person being transferred 
from one part of the country to another, 
who has no desire to discriminate any- 
way. 
Mr. MURPHY. Right. 

Mr. BAKER. The way the law stands 
now, even if the purpose is entirely laud- 
able and innocent, it would prevent him 
from availing himself of the services of 
& real estate agent, even for a lawful pur- 
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pose. The purpose of the amendment is 
to permit him to use the services of a 
real estate agent for a lawful and not a 
discriminatory purpose, but to prevent 
him from using the services of a real 
estate agent for an unlawful, discrimi- 
natory purpose. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. If I understand the 
amendment correctly, if the owner of a 
house—in renting or selling that house— 
specifically indicates a racial preference, 
then he would be covered by the Dirksen 
amendment; is that not correct? 

Mr. BAKER. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois would kindly re- 
peat his question. 

Mr. PERCY. If I understand the 
amendment correctly, if the owner of a 
house, or the seller, or the renter of that 
house indicates a racial preference to a 
broker, then he is covered by the act, and 
he cannot discriminate in the rental or 
sale of that house; is that not correct? 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator is correct. If 
individual homeowners who would other- 
wise be exempted under this act, the 
Dirksen substitute, or as amended by this 
amendment, were to employ a real estate 
agent at the outset, and later gave in- 
structions or otherwise made known his 
intention to discriminate, he would lose 
the exemption which would be covered 
by the act and it would be unlawful for 
him to discriminate, notwithstanding the 
exemption provisions of the act. 

Mr. PERCY. If, during the course of 
informal conversation with a broker, 
an individual happens to mention, “Do 
you agree with me that a man’s home is 
his castle?” would this constitute, under 
the Baker amendment, instructions to 
discriminate on a racial basis or racial 
preference? 

Mr. BAKER. I think at this point the 
question of weighing the legal impact of 
given language in specific situations 
within the framework of a legislative 
mandate that we shall not discriminate, 
might very well lead us into a legislative 
discourse and make legislative history 
which might or might not entirely agree 
with the judicial interpretations which 
are bound to follow. If I may, instead, 
give the Senator two extreme examples, 
I hope that it will illustrate my point. 

If two persons came to a real estate 
agent, one Negro and one white, and 
were sent to the owner of an exempted 
home and he declined to sell to the Ne- 
gro and accepted the offer of the white, 
I think clearly that there would be no 
violation. 

To illustrate the other extreme case, 
if the real estate agent sent many Negro 
prospects and only one white, and after 
15 or 20 refusals to sell to a Negro, and 
one white, the court might very well 
determine that there was an intention 
to discriminate which was prohibited by 
this amendment. 

Let me point out that here we are 
involved in a question of weighing facts 
that must have judicial interpretation, 
which I think would be materially com- 
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plicated in an effort to make legislative 
history at this point. The simple, 
straightforward answer to the Senator’s 
inquiry is that it is unlawful to instruct 
a real estate agent to discriminate, ei- 
ther in writing, orally, or otherwise indi- 
cate an intention to discriminate. I 
would respectfully defer to the sound 
judicial interpretation of this language 
as the court may construe it in the years 
to come. 

Mr. PERCY. Before I would vote on 
such an amendment, I would want to be 
sure that I understood what the author 
of the amendment has in mind. Iam con- 
cerned that there are any number of 
subtle signals that could go between a 
real estate broker and a seller or a renter 
in an informal conversation unrelated 
even to the rental or the sale agreement. 
If, for instance, the renter or seller said 
to the broker, “Aren’t these riots terri- 
ble things? I suppose you know where I 
stand on civil rights?” Would that not 
constitute, in the judgment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, an 
instruction to the broker that he could 
not fail to interpret? 

Mr. BAKER. In answer to my col- 
league, once again let me say that I do 
not feel I should cast myself in the role 
of making preliminary, previous judicial 
interpretations of any set of facts. I 
stand on the proposition that the amend- 
ment makes it unlawful to express or 
otherwise to indicate to the agent a de- 
sire to discriminate. 

In answer to the Senator’s suggestion 
that the amendment might not be prac- 
tical, in the sense that there are subtle 
and devious ways for a customer to con- 
vey his discriminatory purpose to his 
real estate agent, I might also point out 
that the world abounds in opportunities 
to devious, dishonest, and indirect cir- 
cumvention of this or any other statute. 

As an example—as the Senator from 
Illinois gave me one—I would suggest 
that even were this amendment not to 
be adopted, and the Dirksen substitute 
as drafted were to be adopted, in the case 
of an individual who does not employ an 
agent, by subtlety, personal friendship, 
or other devious method, it is entirely 
possible for a person to hire the pro- 
fessional services of an abstracter, a title 
examiner, an attorney, or any other pro- 
fessional person who has a knowledge of 
the law concerning the sale of land and 
who has given advice in this respect. 
After all, what is the essence of a real 
estate industrial transaction, except the 
matter of expert advice and counsel in 
the matter of transferring titles? 

Thus, in that respect, I freely admit 
there is the possibility of subverting the 
purposes of the amendment as well as 
subverting the Dirksen substitute, the 
original Mondale provision, or any other, 
so long as there is a desire to violate the 
law, or otherwise show bad faith on 
the part of some of the citizens of this 
country. 

Mr. PERCY. May I ask a further ques- 
tion? Why would the homeowner want 
to use the exemption the Senator from 
Tennessee seeks to broaden unless he 
seeks to discriminate? 

Mr. BAKER. I did not hear the Sen- 
ator’s question. 
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Mr. PERCY. Why would a homeowner 
want to use the exemption the Senator 
from Tennessee seeks to broaden unless 
he wanted to discriminate? Why else 
would he seek to invoke this particular 
exception to the bill’s coverage? 

Mr. BAKER. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that he now touches on 
a great area of injustice. Visualize for a 
moment a young man employed in Port- 
land, Oreg., by a large corporation, who 
is transferred suddenly, with little notice, 
to Baltimore, Md. He could not care less 
to whom he sells his house. He must 
go to Baltimore to keep his job. He must 
sell his house in order to gain equity to 
buy another one. So the only recourse he 
has is to employ a real estate agent to 
serve in his stead after he has taken the 
job at a distant location. This is an area 
where an innocent person is penalized 
unless the amendment is adopted, be- 
cause the Dirksen substitute, if adopted, 
would make it more difficult for that 
innocent person to use an agent to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of his house after 
he was transferred to Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my own time? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PERCY. If I understand this 
amendment, it would require proof that 
the single homeowner had specified 
racial preference. I maintain that proof 
would be impossible to produce. I feel I 
must support the spirit of the compro- 
mise that was worked out. The Dirksen 
amendment embraces what I consider to 
be a reasonable approach and a reason- 
able compromise. My distinguished col- 
league from Illinois is trying to prevent 
the situation where young men who were 
sent to Vietnam to work together, to 
fight together, and to die together for 
someone else’s freedom come back to this 
country and, if they are black, are not 
protected from being discriminated 
against. I cannot for the life of me see 
how we can allow a black American to 
come back here having risked his very 
life abroad for someone else’s equality, 
and then find he is discriminated 
against in his search to secure housing. 
He could achieve a college education. He 
could educate his children. He could 
serve on the PTA. He could serve on 
community groups. He could be a dis- 
tinguished member of the church clergy. 
But if he is black—and for only that 
reason—he cannot have housing in many, 
many areas of this country. This causes 
frustration. It causes bitterness. It 
causes people to feel that ours is a hypo- 
critical society. 

I am for plugging every loophole in 
this bill and sticking closely to the spirit 
of the compromise I think the Senate is 
trying to accomplish. I am earnestly en- 
treating the Senate once and for all, to 
mean what we say in this country when 
we advocate equality of opportunity for 
all people. 

We cannot afford prejudice any longer. 
We cannot afford the right to discrim- 
inate. 

I wholeheartedly and enthusiastically 
support, without any crippling amend- 
ments, the amendment presented by my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois. I 
cannot support the amendment of my 
able friend, the Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BAKER. Not at this moment. Mr. 
President, may I inquire if the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
was taken out of my time or his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
charged against the time of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. I would 
reply in this manner, on my own time: 
To begin with, I would very much doubt 
that the cause of a dispassionate, intel- 
ligent examination of the merits or de- 
merits of this amendment is further 
served by adding the fuel of emotion. 
Second, I believe the plight of the same 
young man who is sent to Vietnam, as 
distinguished from returning, and who 
cannot avail himself of the services of a 
real estate agent, as the amendment now 
would stand, without losing his personal 
exemption, may be just as valid from 
the emotional standpoint as the one who 
is returning from Vietnam. 

Let me say further that I very much 
doubt if there is anyone in this Chamber 
who has been agonized more than the 
junior Senator from Tennessee on the 
principle or language implementing a 
legislative desire to clearly express the 
will of this country and the Senate of 
the United States against discrimination 
in housing or any other field. 

It is not always a popular political 
subject in many States, but I would point 
out that I have supported the concept 
of equality of housing. I would point out, 
as the junior Senator from Illinois knows, 
that I have participated in many—not 
just one or two, but many—extensive and 
laborious conferences trying to bring this 
matter to a satisfactory conclusion and 
to move this country forward in an 
equitable, commonsense way toward 
racial, economic, and general equality of 
every citizen. But I would point out, as 
well, that even in the best laid plans of 
men and the most conscientious efforts 
of legislators, especially in a situation 
where bills are put together with scissors 
and a glue pot, there are sometimes 
honest differences of opinion, not only 
about what should be done, but what in 
fact was done. 

I simply say that I do not feel amend- 
ment No. 555 is in any way, as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois termed it, a crippling 
amendment. I say, conversely, that 
amendment No. 555 fully supports and 
advances the cause of equality of hous- 
ing, but it attempts to inject a practical 
note of workability into it so that in those 
millions of cases where people cannot 
afford to attend to the complex matter 
of purchasing or selling their home, or 
renting or otherwise dealing in real 
estate, we do not, by inadvertence, by in- 
direction, or circuitously, deprive them 
of the personal exemption which has 
otherwise been built into the substance 
of this proposal. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may comment, on my 
own time? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I do not 
believe that there has been a Senator 
or colleague who has fought more than 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
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Tennessee for what he believes in. I 
think the positions he has taken have 
been eminently courageous. They have 
been leadership positions. I certainly 
have deeply appreciated the cooperation 
he has given everyone working to see 
that we move ahead in this field. I know 
what he intends to do here, but I do 
not see how it can be implemented with- 
out great cost to the country. 

I would like to go further than the 
compromise bill goes. I would like to 
have this act contain a provision with 
reference to anyone who advertises, 
whether he uses a broker or not, with 
a sign in front or an ad in the paper, so 
that no one can come back from Viet- 
nam or anywhere else and, with an ad 
in his hand, and being a qualified buyer 
on every ground be turned down simply 
on account of his color. There will still 
be plenty of grounds that will be legal 
on which a seller can refuse to contract. 
There will still be refusals for lack of 
character, lack of financial ability, or 
because of proven lack of contributing 
to a community. But to refuse solely be- 
cause of race, color, or creed, having 
advertised publicly a dwelling is for sale, 
is undesirable to this Senator. 

Now, I have withheld any amendment 
to further strengthen the bill, in the 
spirit of the compromise. I still do not 
intend to offer such amendments. 

By no implication do I wish to detract 
from what I consider to be the leader- 
ship of my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, from my 
own knowledge, I know what a great con- 
tribution the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee has made to the com- 
promise agreement upon which cloture 
was voted yesterday. 

However, I would certainly want to ask 
the Senator some questions pertaining 
to his amendment. 

My first question is, Does not the Sen- 
ator’s amendment exempt all single- 
family, owner-occupied dwellings in the 
country? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in answer 
to the question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, it does not. The purpose 
of this amendment is simply to reach 
those people who want to discriminate 
through the use of an agency contract or 
the services of a real estate broker. 

I noticed in the newspaper recently 
that my distinguished colleague and good 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
indicated that this amendment might af- 
fect 29 million homes. I believe my mem- 
ory serves me correctly in this respect. 

I very much doubt that any of us would 
seriously contend that there are 29 mil- 
lion families in America with the ex- 
press or implied or deeply imbedded de- 
sire to discriminate on a racial basis. 

On the other hand, I feel that if we 
give an exemption to the individual 
homeowner, it is manifestly difficult to 
explain why we take it away from him if 
we leave the substitute in its present 
language, so that he cannot avail himself 
of the almost essential services of a real 
estate agent. 
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Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, under 
the Dirksen substitute all single-family, 
owner-occupied dwellings would be cov- 
ered by fair housing legislation after 
December 31, 1969; is that not true? 

Mr. BAKER, No. If the Senator will 
permit me, the Dirksen substitute would 
cover all homes except those which are 
sold without the services of a real estate 
agent after December 31, 1969. 

Mr. BROOKE, Under the Senator’s 
amendment, the same homes that would 
be covered under the Dirksen substitute 
would be exempt from fair housing legis- 
lation, is that not true? 

Mr. BAKER. Not entirely. The effect 
of this amendment—and, by the way, 
the amendment consists of only four and 
one-half lines of printed material—prior 
to December 31, 1969, would be identical 
with that of the Dirksen substitute. There 
is no difference prior to that date. 

After December 31, 1969, the Dirksen 
substitute would provide that if you hire 
a real estate agent, you automatically 
lose your exemption if you discriminate. 
The Baker amendment would say that, 
after December 31, 1969, if you hire a 
real estate agent, you lose your exemp- 
tion if you tell him to discriminate. This 
is the basic distinction between the Dirk- 
sen substitute and the Baker amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. But even though there 
is no directive to discriminate under the 
Senator’s amendment, the single family 
owner-occupant can discriminate, is that 
not true, under the Senator’s Amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BAKER. The single family owner, 
under those circumstances, can choose 
his purchaser. I can discriminate in the 
same sense that the person who does not 
hire a real estate agent can discriminate, 
under the Dirksen substitute. Simply be- 
cause you make it possible for a person 
to discriminate does not mean that the 
legislative language is calculated to 
promote discrimination. 

I believe that this query with respect 
to the amendment can be made with 
equal validity of the Dirksen substitute, 
and of the Mondale amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am 
not suggesting that this amendment 
directs discrimination; but it does per- 
mit discrimination, is that not true? 

Mr. BAKER. No further and to no 
greater extent than any housing bill 
which admits of any exemption under 
any circumstance; because the sole im- 
pact of this amendment is to remove the 
onerous burden of forfeiting your ex- 
emption, whether it exists under Dirksen, 
under Mondale, or under Baker, by the 
simple commercial act of hiring an agent. 

We are not concerned, or at least I 
am not concerned, with whether Mr. X 
employs a real estate agent or not, but I 
am concerned with whether Mr. X dis- 
criminates or not, and with whether Mr. 
x pene his agent to discriminate or 
not. 

So it seems to me that Congress, if 
this bill passes, will be placing a ter- 
rible burden of moral responsibility on 
the real estate industry, if we transfer 
the objectives and a part of the enforce- 
ment authority away from statutory law 
and on to the shoulders of that industry. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator has men- 
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tioned Senator Monpae’s observation 
that there are 29 million single-family 
dwellings in the country. The Senator 
also knows that one of the purposes of 
the proponents of this legislation was 
to cover as much of the housing in the 
country as possible, and to make fair 
housing legislation applicable to as many 
dwelling units in the country as possible. 

Is it not true that it has been esti- 
mated that as much as 57 percent of the 
housing available on the market is single- 
family, owner-occupied housing? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
seen the figure 57 percent and also the 
figure 40 percent. But I do not really 
believe that is the issue, because, once 
again, I do not believe that the Senator 
from Massachusetts is implying that 57 
percent of the family units in America 
have a vast desire to discriminate. 

The purpose of this amendment, once 
again, is simply to remove the burden 
of forfeiting your exemption under the 
act because of the mere fact of hiring 
a real estate agency, and then to go fur- 
ther and to prohibit your use of this 
exemption for discriminatory purposes. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I do not 
question the motives of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, nor the pur- 
poses of his proposed amendment, but I 
do question the results of that amend- 
ment. 

Is it not a fact that one result of the 
amendment would be that the 29 mil- 
lion single-family owner-occupied houses 
or 57 percent, or even, taking the lesser 
figure, 40 percent, of the housing mar- 
ket of the country would be permitted to 
discriminate, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BAKER. It admits only of the pos- 
sibility that if there is an exemption—as 
there is under the Dirksen substitute— 
people thus exempted are theoretically 
entitled to discriminate. But, once again, 
I am not concerned with the question, at 
this point, of whether we involve our- 
selves in a statutory prohibition against 
every house and every household in 
America, or whether we involve our- 
selves in nothing at all; because, in ar- 
riving at my judgment on whether to 
vote for or against cloture, I reasoned 
essentially as follows. Having voted 
against cloture on two previous occasions, 
in determining to vote for cloture as it 
dealt with the Dirksen substitute, these 
were my basic criteria: 

First, I do not feel that the balance of 
equities in this country should lead us to 
the regimentation and the absolute con- 
trol of how an individual homeowner 
may or may not dispose of his property. 

Second, I feel that it should be the ex- 
press purpose of Congress and of the 
Government to produce equality of fair 
housing opportunity to the maximum 
possible extent, after giving credence to 
the idea that the individual homeowner 
has some right to decide how, when, and 
to whom he sells his house. 

A balance of these two factors repre- 
sented in the individual homeowner ex- 
emption is what convinced me that we 
were going away from a position I had 
previously opposed to a moderate po- 
sition that would include those exemp- 
tions, those changes, those adminis- 
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trative enforcement provisions, those 
judicial considerations, and other as- 
pects for a middle-of-the-road, practical 
step forward in the opportunity for 
equality of housing opportunities. 

Mr. BROOKE. Is not the present Dirk- 
sen substitute acceptable to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
stated, and I state again, that the diffi- 
cult, long, extensive negotiations which 
took place looking toward ultimate set- 
tlement of this matter led me to believe 
that the language which I submitted in 
those negotiations, which are now em- 
bodied in the amendment, might be the 
stated position of the compromise. 

I was mistaken. It was an honest mis- 
take. I lay no blame in any respect on 
anyone save on myself. However, having 
participated in those extensive negotia- 
tions, having helped, I hope, to bring to- 
gether divergent viewpoints, and having 
helped produce, I hope, a moderate pro- 
posal that I could support, I have no in- 
tention now of standing up and saying 
in a rather petulant way, “If you don’t 
support my amendment, I won’t vote for 
the substitute.” I do not mean that. 

I very much hope that the amendment 
will be agreed to. I very much fear that 
if it is not, we will have done a grievous 
injustice to many people, veterans of 
Vietnam, and those would-be veterans 
of Vietnam who have to sell their homes 
and go into the service. However, if my 
amendment is rejected, if we intend to 
vote for a substantial version of the 
Dirksen substitute, I reserve judgment 
only on what might be done to alter, to 
change, or to substitute from this point 
forward in the nature of the amend- 
ments offered. 

Mr. BROOKE. As the Dirksen substi- 
tute is presently drawn today, I inter- 
pret the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee to say that he will sup- 
port that substitute. 

Mr. BAKER. I am afraid that I yielded 
to the temptation to use so many words 
that I obscured the direct answer. And 
the direct answer is, “yes.” 

Mr. BROOKE. I further ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee 
whether he sees any difference achieved 
including veterans in his modifica- 

on. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
that my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, is 
dealing now with a question that has 
been discussed by many of us. Perhaps 
such an amendment will be offered or 
has been offered by the distinguished 
1 Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. 

I have not made a judgment in this 
respect. I do not express adamant op- 
position to the general tenor of the pro- 
posal. However, at this point I am not in 
a position to say that I would oppose or 
support such a proposal. I simply do 
not know. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, let us 
suppose a case under the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee in which 
the seller and his dealer privately met 
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and orally agreed that they would never 
sell to a Negro, no matter who he might 
be and no matter what price would be 
offered. Let us suppose that there is 
nothing in writing. Let us then suppose 
that the broker goes out and clearly dis- 
criminates and refuses to produce any 
purchasers who are Negroes and does 
so on an outrageous and clearly provable 
discriminatory basis. Let us further sup- 
pose that the homeowner does the same 
thing, despite the fact that there is a 
for sale sign in front of the home, a sign 
that does not say they will not accept 
Negro families as prospects. 

Let us suppose further that a Negro 
family comes to the home, and no mat- 
ter what the social status or the wealth 
of the purchaser might be, as long as 
he is Negro, the owner and his dealer 
outrageously refuse even to talk to the 
family. 

How, under the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee would it be 
proven that the law has been violated? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in an- 
swering once again—and I do not mean 
to sound the least bit facetious, and cer- 
tainly not clear in this reply—but in this 
matter, as in the matter of the enforce- 
ment of any other statute of law, the 
common law of this Nation, there is no 
way from the legislative standpoint that 
we could possibly provide against or 
eliminate the possibility of subversion of 
the purpose and intent by secrecy, con- 
spiracy, or dishonesty. 

This is so whether we are speaking of 
the draft, public welfare programs, the 
Internal Revenue Code, the housing title 
of a Civil Rights Act, or any other meas- 
ure. We cannot provide against an abuse 
of the stated purpose as long as human 
nature is what it is. It is a little like 
Chicken Little who felt that the sky was 
falling in. 

If we are so concerned with the 
possibility of mischief that we distort 
and render valueless the practical lan- 
guage of an act, we will never produce 
forward momentum toward an accom- 
plishment of our purposes. 

In this legislation, and in all other 
fields, it is inevitable that the great, over- 
whelming majority of Americans will not 
succumb to the temptations of secrecy, 
connivance, and conspiracy in order to 
subvert the actions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with the con- 
currence of the executive department in 
proposing a law to move this country 
forward in the field of fair housing 
opportunities. 

Mr, MONDALE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator agree that in a case in which 
the seller and his agent agree to dis- 
criminate, but do not do so in writing or 
in some other tangible form of outside 
evidence, there would be no way to prove 
that they in fact had violated the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER, I doubt that very much. 

Mr. MONDALE. How would the Sen- 
ator prove it? 

Mr. BAKER. If I may respectfully dis- 
sent, my colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota, and I have both been law- 
yers. We were at one time, at least. 

I point out that within the framework 
of our judicial system, it is always a 
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question of proof. And there are devices 
under the Federal rules of civil proce- 
dure and under the Federal rules of crim- 
inal procedure and the various State stat- 
utes of this Nation, in almost every juris- 
diction, that provide that if the public 
authority or an aggrieved individual 
conceives that there has been a violation 
of the law or a conspiracy to subvert 
the law, which is what the Senator de- 
scribes, it is entirely possible to file a 
complaint, to seek an indictment, to en- 
gage the machinery of discovery and 
depositions, and otherwise try the law- 
suit in precisely the manner in which one 
tries any other lawsuit involving an au- 
tomobile accident or a conspiracy to 
overthrow the United States of America 
by force and violence—and that is diffi- 
cult to prove, too. However, it does not 
make the Senate turn away from a duty 
to move in this field. 

Mr. MONDALE. Apparently the basic 
virtue that the Senator from Tennessee 
sees in this proposal is that the seller 
should not indicate publicly any prefer- 
ence on the basis of race. However, de- 
spite that, he may in fact discriminate 
himself, or he may hire a broker to dis- 
criminate. 

Would it not be more virtuous to pro- 
pose the amendment in the other way 
and provide that when a broker or an 
owner is going to discriminate, he should 
not be able to ask a Negro publicly to 
come up to his home merely to be re- 
fused? 

To put it differently, is this a virtue or 
a disadvantage of the proposal of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Is there not something basically un- 
fair? Is there not something basically 
outrageous for an owner to hire a broker, 
to buy advertisements in a newspaper 
asking the public to come to his home 
and buy it, to put up a for sale sign in 
the front of his house, and ask the Ne- 
gro, his wife, and his children to walk 
up to that house and be refused because 
they happen to be Negroes? 

Is that fair? Is it simply because they 
happen to publicly disclose their dis- 
crimination that the outrageous act is 
purged from its outrageousness? 

Mr. BAKER. I very much fear, with 
all due reference to my colleague, he is 
arguing not my amendment but, rather, 
his original proposal. His proposal would 
have provided for universal coverage, ad- 
mitting of no exception for individual 
homeowners. If that is the case, we have 
an entirely different situation. That is 
the situation against which I voted. But 
now, having reached the middle accom- 
modation that will permit us, for the first 
time in the history of this Nation, to 
have a fair housing bill, I would very 
much hope that we do not return in 
these arguments to the merit or lack of 
merit of the provisions that are no longer 
before us. 

Mr. MONDALE. Will the Senator yield 
for one more question? 

I did state that there are approx- 
imately 25 million single-family owner- 
occupied dwellings in this country. I have 
never said that I anticipate that all of 
them, or even a major portion of them, 
wish to discriminate. Would the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee agree that approx- 
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imately that many units in that category 
are reached by his amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I would agree that I have 
no basis for disputing nor, for that mat- 
ter, for confirming those figures. I know 
only what I have read in the newspapers. 
But that is not really the matter at 
hand. I am willing to agree for the pur- 
3 of this discussion that that may 

so. 

Once again, I would hope that the 
Senate of the United States never falls 
into the suspicious attitude and bias of 
thinking that, if 29 million Americans 
are affected by this provision, 28,999,000 
of them are guilty of a conspiracy to 
discriminate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee contemplates keeping 
in effect the law as written in the Dirk- 
sen amendment concerning those single- 
family dwelling owners who proceed to 
sell their property without an agent. 

Mr. BAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to the 
single-family dwelling owners who do 
hire an agent, the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee still will exempt 
them from the operation of the Dirksen 
amendment, except when the .owner 
tells the agent that he must choose, by 
way of racial discrimination, the pros- 
pective buyer or lessee of the property. 

Mr. BAKER. That is correct, as well, 
but with this elaboration: The language 
provides that it is to be without indi- 
cating any preference or without an in- 
tention to make such a preference. So 
the expression of the preference or in- 
dicating an intention to discriminate— 
either one—would remove the person 
from the exemption. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the argument of 
the Senator from Tennessee that, if it is 
right morally and otherwise to give a 
single-family dwelling owner the right 
to choose whomever he will sell to or 
lease to, it should follow that that right 
should continue, regardless of whether 
or not he chooses an agent? 

Mr. BAKER. That is entirely so, in my 
judgment. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
his remarks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Is it the argument of 
the Senator from Tennessee that the 
opposition to his amendment contem- 
plates achieving by indirection an ob- 
jective which the proponents of the 
Dirksen amendment refuse to do by 
direction? 

Mr. BAKER. I agree. 

I would say, once again, that we should 
level in our analysis of what exemption 
we have offered; because it does less than 
no good if we create the impression 
that we have exempted individual home- 
owners and then we take it away from 
them because they employ a real estate 
agent. 

In this amendment, the sole purpose 
of the four and a half lines of language 
is to remove the automatic forfeiture of 
your exemption because of hiring a real 
estate agent. But the amendment still 
requires forfeiture of the exemption if 
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you instruct the agent discriminatorily 
or if you indicate a discriminatory pref- 
erence then or later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Figures have just been 
given me by one of the staff members in- 
dicating that there are 36 million single- 
family ownerships in the United States. 
Twenty-nine million of those single- 
family ownerships are usually sold 
through agents; 7 million are sold, I sup- 
pose laboriously, by the owners who have 
some knowledge of law and real estate. 

Thus, if the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee is adopted, it will in ef- 
fect say that whether you hire or do not 
hire an agent, it is your home, you have 
a right to sell it to whomever you please, 
lease it to whomever you please, except 
that you cannot tell the agent that he 
must sell it on the basis of racial prej- 
udice and discrimination. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator is correct in 
his analysis of both the provisions and 
the intent of this amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Much has been said 
about the right of the buyer. What about 
the seller, who has thriftily accumulated 
enough money to buy a home? He has 
labored for it. It is his home. And the 
Government tells him, “We are going to 
direct and control you in how you may 
dispose of what you have earned through 
thrift and labor.” 

Does the Senator’s amendment have 
anything to do with that philosophy and 
concept of social fairness? 

Mr. BAKER. It has to do only with the 
single, narrow purpose of not arbitrarily 
depriving a citizen of an exemption 
otherwise given because of the employ- 
ment of a real estate agent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, if the 
Dirksen amendment has given exemp- 
tion to the 7 million who own their own 
property and sell it without an agent, it 
then should follow that it should be given 
to the other 29 million who, because of 
lack of knowledge, are driven to hire an 
agent. 

Mr. BAKER. I agree. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee withdraw his 
request for a quorum? 

Mr. BAKER. I withdraw it. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, on my 
own time—I yield myself 2 minutes—I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee several questions 
about his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am somewhat con- 
cerned about the amendment, this rea- 
son: It seems to me that the net effect 
of the amendment is to increase the op- 
portunity for an exempted person to sell 
his house or to rent his home on a dis- 
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criminatory basis. Is that a fair state- 
ment? 

Mr. BAKER. I think it is not, Mr. 
President. I do not mean to dispute the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado ex- 
cept to say that under the Dirksen sub- 
stitute you cannot discriminate if you 
hire an agent; and, therefore, you can- 
not discriminate through an agent. Un- 
der the Baker amendment you can dis- 
criminate. You can hire an agent. But 
if you use that agent for discriminatory 
purposes you lose your exemption. 

The individual could discriminate, but 
not the real estate agent. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I had always thought 
that in addition to having a right to dis- 
pose of property in this country one also 
has the privilege of acquiring property 
without regard to race, creed, or color. 
Consequently, when an exemption is 
given to a person to dispose of property, 
there is automatically being violated the 
privilege of a person to acquire property 
without that discrimination. 

What bothers me about the amend- 
ment is that it would tie down only one 
side. It would specify the right of a per- 
son to dispose of his property—if this is 
a right, and I am not sure it is—but it 
increases the opportunity for discrimi- 
nation against the privilege of acquir- 
ing property because it makes it easier 
to dispose of it on a discriminatory basis. 

Mr. President, that is the problem. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
that is not so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my- 
es minute on my time so that I may 
reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, once again 
I disagree respectfully, but I would point 
out that we in no way by this amendment 
abrogate the prohibition against dis- 
criminatory practices by real estate 
agents. We in no way subvert or under- 
mine the equality of the right to pur- 
chase or sell. The only thing we do is to 
say the mechanical act of hiring an agent 
does not automatically extinguish the ex- 
emption but rather the mechanical act of 
hiring an agent with a discriminatory 
purpose destroys the exemption. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, per- 
haps I misunderstood the Senator’s 
amendment. It is my understanding, 
under the Dirksen substitute as it is now 
written, that in the case of a single- 
family home the owner of that home will 
be able to discriminate in either the sale 
or rental of that property provided he 
does not use a broker. Is that correct? 

Mr. BAKER. It is essentially correct. 
However, if the Senator will permit me, 
I find in this entire colloquy that we tend 
to think in terms of the statutory right 
to discriminate or the statutory right not 
to discriminate. Rather than to put it 
that way, I urge that there is a substan- 
tial difference in choice of language and 
it should not be that it would grant the 
right to discriminate but rather that it 
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does not abrogate the right of individual 
choice. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Correct. I think we 
come to the same result. Is it not true 
that under the Baker amendment a per- 
son could give directions to his broker 
to sell or lease his property without giv- 
ing any directions on racial grounds, but 
reserving to himself the right to reject 
anybody brought to him by the broker? 

Mr. BAKER. Not entirely, because the 
language of the amendment provides 
that a preference cannot be indicated to 
the agent and, too, an intention to make 
a preference cannot be shown. 

Once again, I return to the theoretical 
situation I gave to the junior Senator 
from Illinois; and that is that there is a 
dual test: What you tell the agent to 
begin with and how you perform as other 
persons are brought to you as prospects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I withhold 
my request. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template supporting the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The basis of my judgment is predicated 
upon my conviction that an inhabitant 
of the United States, who, through sweat, 
toil, and labor, accumulates sufficient 
money to buy a single home in which he 
lives, ought to have the right to choose 
to whom he will lease and to whom he 
will sell. 

In approaching the issue before us 
there must be considered the rights of 
both the seller and the contemplated 
buyer, Mr. President, you cannot give to 
the contemplated buyer a right without 
taking away from the actual owner or 
lessor of the property. 

I have argued time and again that the 
great advances made in our country have 
been the product of a system of govern- 
ment that guarantees to the individual, 
without confiscation or expropriation, a 
full enjoyment of the creation of his 
hands and his mind. 

We have before us a positive conflict 
with that great principle which has made 
our country rich. Nowhere in the world 
has such affluence been gained. Why? It 
has not been gained because we have 
been gifted with a superlative intelli- 
gence over and above that possessed by 
other people of the world. It has not 
been gained because we are gifted with 
extraordinary richness of forest lands 
and minerals. It has come to us because 
our Constitution provides that that 
which you create by hand and mind is 
yours, it shall not be taken from you ex- 
cept through taxes reasonably needed 
for the performance of governmental 
functions. 

What do we propose to do? “X” labors 
all of his life and he buys a home. It is 
his castle. He paints it meticulously, he 
cuts the grass, the shrubs, and he does 
his own mechanical work, as he builds 
up what he believes is his possession and 
his finest creation on earth. 

Along comes the Government and 
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says, “You cannot lease, and you can- 
not sell except in accordance with the 
terms which we give you.” 

Mr. President, I cannot subscribe to 
that concept of governmental approach 
to the rights of the individual. 

Now, our country is divided and it is 
split wide open. We are trying to bring 
about a union of thinking. On February 
22 the George Washington Farewell Ad- 
dress was read and the greater part of 
that address was directed toward the 
need of creating a union of thought and 
action within the country. Mr. President, 
if you want union in this country and 
without a further compulsion of sepa- 
ration, do not try to tell the poor in- 
dividual, who by his labor, sweat, toil, 
and tears has acquired a home, that he 
cannot sell it or lease it in accordance 
with his thinking of what he wants to do. 

The Dirksen amendment provides that 
if we own the home and proceed to sell 
it or lease it, we can do it on whatever 
terms we want. The Dirksen amendment 
further declares, however, that if we hire 
a real estate agent, then we cannot do 
what we are allowed to do individually. 
My proposal provides that I am allowed 
to do that individually. If it is all right 
to do it individually, how does it become 
wrong by doing it through an agent? 
Moral righteousness is absolute. It does 
not become converted merely by hiring 
an agent. It is on that basis that I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, suppose 
there is a Mr. “Y” in this country and he 
has worked hard all his life, too, and he 
wants to buy a house. Now, Mr. “X” says, 
“I do not like you because you are colored. 
Go away.” But, if Mr. “X” engages a 
State-licensed agent to prevent Mr. “Y” 
from buying that house, we say, “Let us 
blow the whistle.” I hope that the Sen- 
ate will reject the amendment. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the Senator from 
New York yield me 1 minute, on my time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan: We blow the 
whistle on whom—the agent, or the man 
who owns the house? 

Mr. HART. We blow the whistle on the 
practice and what would amount to con- 
gressional authorization to engage in 
that activity; namely—— 

Mr. MURPHY. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I do not think he understood 
my question. There is a question here as 
to whether a man who owns a house has 
a right to decide to whom he may sell it. 
Please do not limit it to whether the man 
is colored or not. There may be many 
reasons. That is the basic principle on 
which I am interested; namely, as to 
whether I have the right to a decision 
regarding the disposition of my own per- 
sonal property. If there is an agent in- 
volved for any reason, and if there is 
some harm done, and if there is discrim- 
ination, it is not necessarily on the part 
of the agent. I merely ask, Where does the 
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discrimination fall, on the man who takes 
the order or the man who owns the 
house? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask for 
1 more minute on my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr, MURPHY. That is the basis of my 
question. I do not see that it is proper, 
nor do I agree with my distinguished 
friend from Michigan, that we should 
penalize the real estate agent because he 
has a license, just because he happened 
to get involved with someone who made 
a decision regarding his own personal 
property, which is his. We agree that 
there must be some rights here. He may 
say, “I refuse to sell my house.” 

I think that is a shocking principle. 

Mr. HART. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from California to say that was a 
shocking principle? 

Mr. MURPHY. That is my point, I 
think that is a shocking principle, yes. 
I think it is shocking to embarrass any- 
one. I have objected to it all my life. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Califor- 
nia can be very helpful in reducing in- 
cidents of embarrassment by rejecting 
the Baker amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. I cannot see that this 
is the proper way, to penalize the man 
who is not guilty. 

Mr. HART. That is something else. 
The Senator is concerned about embar- 
rassment. We know very clearly how we 
can reduce that problem. There are cer- 
tain activities in which I have no com- 
punction in limiting the State-licensed 
individual; namely, the real estate broker, 
from being a participant in it, willingly 
or not. 

Mr. MURPHY. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that I would first put the blame 
where it properly should rest, not with 
the agent but with the man who made 
the determination in the first place. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HART. We do not do that. That is 
precisely what we leave in. 

Mr. MURPHY. Then the Senator 
would agree with me that the disposition 
of property should remain with the prop- 
erty owner? 

Mr. HART. We should not facilitate 
that property owner 
Fee i MURPHY. That is not the ques- 
tion 

Mr. HART. For that reason, among 
many others, I hope that the Senate will 
reject the Baker amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. The basic question is: 
Does the property owner have the right 
to determine what happens to his prop- 
erty, or does he not? 

Mr. HART. I think we have gone 
through that several times. He does not. 
Even when he dies, and even in his blood 
line, he does not. We say, let us include 
in that inhibition the individual who 
wants to discriminate and at the same 
time engages a real estate agent to par- 
ticipate in it with him. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the real 
vice in this amendment is that it does 
not come clean with us. I do not say that 
out of any disrespect, but between this 
amendment and the Dirksen substitute, 
all one-family houses, substantially 
speaking, are taken out of the bill. That 
is not even a reasonable compromise, be- 
cause it cuts it 85 percent. That is what 
it comes down to. Whether it is a one- 
family house or whether the owner sells 
to a bank, they all get out. That is it. 

I have listened to all these arguments 
to deprive apartment house owners, as 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] has said, because he owns it and he 
earned it by the sweat of his brow. What 
is the difference between that and a one- 
family house? 

Mr. President, the real nubbin of the 
question is that it is immoral and it is 
against the Constitution. That is the real 
situation here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Upon that ground, we 
are dealing with and describing it de 
ninimis because of the conviction we 
hold; namely, what is the price we shall 
have to pay in order to have a beginning 
in this situation? For there is a wide area 
of “price” for the Dirksen substitute. 
Apparently, we do not have it because 
this sweeps another 85 percent of what 
is left of single-family houses out of the 
bill. For that reason, and that reason 
alone, the Baker amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on the 
question of “coming clean,” as suggested 
by my colleague from New York, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the implication, 
if any, to the effect that there was a 
concert of action between the minority 
leader and the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee to produce an exemption that had 
brought sweeping effects is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BAKER. In a moment. 

To the extent that we are dealing with 
the morality or the immorality of this 
position and this situation, I respectfully 
suggest that the time has come when 
adult, intelligent, rational, and national 
legislators in this body must consider the 
merits of the amendment. 

On the question of its legal impact, 
how it squares with existing commercial 
and personal practices in this Nation, 
and with minimum resort to emotional 
appeal, I would also point out one fur- 
ther thing: That this amendment origi- 
nates from me, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee, who is not taking a popular 
position from a political standpoint in 
joining those of us who believe in equality 
of housing opportunity, but at the same 
time who have labored, and those before 
me who have labored, for a fair housing 
statute for many years and have never 
gotten it. 
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I think now, from a practical stand- 
point, we have an opportunity to go 
ahead and get a good one. I am anxious 
to join in it, on a nonemotional and a 
moderate and straightforward basis. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ts bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this rolleall I have 
a live pair with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” Therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PROUTY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the distinguished minority leader 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartruy], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family, and his 
pair has been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 48, as follows: 


No. 25 Log.] 
YEAS—43 

Allott Fulbright Mundt 
Baker Gore Murphy 
Bennett Hansen Pearson 
Bible Hayden Smathers 
Burdick Hickenlooper Sparkman 
Byrd, Va. Hill Spong 
Cannon Holland Stennis 
Carlson Hollings Talmadge 
Cooper Hruska Thurmond 
Cotton Jordan,N.C. Tower 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del. 
Eastland Lausche Yarborough 
Ellender Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McClellan 
Fannin Miller 


NAYS—48 
Aiken Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hartke Montoya 
Bartlett Hatfield Moss 
Bayh Inouye Muskie 
Boggs Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Church Kuchel Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoft 
d Magnuson Scott 

Dominick McGee Smith 

ng McGovern Symington 
Griffin McIntyre Tydings 
Gruening Metcalf Williams, N.J. 

rris Mondale Young, Ohio 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 

Byrd of West Virginia, for. 

Mansfield, for. 

Prouty, against. 


NOT VOTING—6 


Dirksen Morse Pastore 
McCarthy Morton Russell 

So Mr. Baker’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 


AMENDMENT NO. 558 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No, 558, and ask that 
it be read. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will please be in order. The attachés will 
be as quiet as possible, and take seats in 
the rear of the Chamber. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

On page 5, between line 3 and 4, insert a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business in 
commerce or affecting commerce, including, 
but not limited to, any person engaged in a 
business which sells or offers for sale to in- 
terstate travelers a substantial portion of the 
articles, commodities, or services which it 
sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or of- 
fers for sale have moved in commerce; or“. 

On page 5, line 4, strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(4)”. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will withhold until we slow down the 
traffic in the Chamber. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
amendment is designed to give the in- 
dividual who operates a small store or 
shop or other small business the same 
freedom from interference, coercion, or 
intimidation as the pending bill will give 
to an individual who wants to go to a 
theater or to a sporting event. 

Mr. President, we have heard great 
concern expressed for the protection of 
racial, ethnic, and religious minorities in 
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the exercise of numerous rights, privi- 
leges and activities. 

The activities protected are so numer- 
ous, and the terms of the law so vague 
that the enforcement of this bill would 
require a national police force with the 
power to delve into every facet of the 
private lives and private conduct of the 
citizens of each State of the Union. 

This bill usurps the traditional police 
powers of the State—their power to pro- 
tect their citizens from assault, battery, 
murder, and all the other crimes against 
an individual. 

In light of the eagerness of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to provide protec- 
tion for certain individuals in the exer- 
cise of a host of activities, benefits, and 
rights, it is strange that no consideration 
has been given to protecting one of the 
most important rights and privileges in 
our society—the right and privilege of a 
man to own and operate his own 
business. 

Of course, it is not a constitutionally 
protected right of an individual to oper- 
ate any kind of business he sees fit in 
any circumstances. However, if a man is 
granted a license to operate a business 
by his city or State, he has the right to 
operate that business free from violence, 
intimidation, coercion, or danger to his 
life. 

It goes without saying that the wave 
of riots and civil disorders, with their 
attendant incidents of looting, burning, 
and murder, have made it impossible for 
many businesses to operate at all. 

Figures released on November 1 by the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations provide a shocking testi- 
monial to the toll of riots in American 
cities. 

Over the past 3 years, 101 major riots 
have cost our country almost three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. Estimates of the 
cost include $210.6 million in property 
damage, $504.2 million in other economic 
losses. 

A major part of the property damage 
was suffered by businessmen. As pointed 
out by a Dun & Bradstreet survey, the 
impact of riot damages falls principally 
on the small businessman. 

As I have said many times before, the 
Senate is under no compulsion to ac- 
quiesce to the demands of a mob. 

It would be far more appropriate that 
the Senate concern itself with protecting 
small businessmen and other victims of 
riots and mob violence. 

It would be far more appropriate that 
the Senate concern itself with the pro- 
tection of American people and the res- 
toration of law and order. 

I do not think it necessary to elaborate 
on the importance of private businesses 
to the continued growth and prosperity 
of our Nation. Everyone is aware that the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
American businessmen have made it pos- 
sible for this country to enjoy the high- 
est standard of living any nation has ever 
known. 

However, I cannot understand how we 
could propose to go so far to protect so 
many farflung private, personal activi- 
ties and, yet, fail to provide protection for 
one of this Nation’s most essential activi- 
ties—the operation of a private business. 
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Are we to protect the right of a person to 
apply for and enjoy employment, but not 
protect the right of this person’s em- 
ployer to operate his business? 

I submit, Mr. President, that the grow- 
ing incidence of riots and civil disorders, 
especially in our largest cities, makes it 
imperative that the Congress enact leg- 
islation to protect our private business- 
men. Protection is especially needed for 
the small businessman, because he is 
hardest hit in the case of a riot. Further- 
more, he is the one least able to absorb 
the loss. 

It is widely assumed that all business- 

men have insurance that covers their 
losses. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case. 
Hearings held in April before the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business 
indicate that it is growing increasingly 
difficult for a merchant in a high-crime 
area to obtain theft insurance. 

If such insurance is available to a small 
retailer, the rates are usually exorbitant. 
Figures maintained by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters show that 
in the 2-year period between 1964 and 
1966, premium rates in the District of 
Columbia for burglary and robbery in- 
surance have risen an average of 61.5 
percent. 

The rate for small retailers policies has 
increased 87.6 percent. 

After a riot occurs, it may become im- 
possible for merchants to get insurance 
coverage at any rate. 

After the Watts riot, which resulted 
in the payment of somewhat more than 
$40 million in insurance claims, compa- 
nies in that area declined to write poli- 
cies covering not only theft, but vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief. Reportedly, 
crime insurance policies were available, 
but the rates were raised from 300 to 
500 percent. As a result, only eight busi- 
nesses reopened in Watts out of the 40 
which were destroyed. 

Insurance losses in Detroit were esti- 
mated at $85 million. A survey of the 
General Adjustment Bureau, which rep- 
resents 300 firms in the riot area, 
showed that 538 business firms were de- 
stroyed, and 549 others were seriously 
damaged. 

A Dun & Bradstreet survey of over 300 
businesses in the aftermath of the riot in 
Newark, N.J., shows that the riot dam- 
ages fell principally on the small busi- 
nessman. 

Mr. President, I fear that the ability 
of the small businessman to survive in 
many of our cities is being seriously 
threatened by mob violence, pillaging, 
burning, and looting. 

The small retailer has a hard enough 
time trying to compete while suffering 
from all of the conventional types of 
crime—robbery, burglary, and shoplift- 
ing. All too often, the uncontrolled vio- 
lence of a full-scale riot drives him out 
of business—in many cases causing the 
loss of the work and savings of a life- 
time. 

Therefore, I propose an amendment 
to extend the protection of the Dirksen 
amendment to owners and operators of 
business enterprises, large and small. 

My amendment would make those who 
use riots and civil disorders to burn, loot, 
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and pillage stores and warehouses, and 
to intimidate store owners, subject to 
the same penalties that this bill would 
apply to a person who interferes with a 
member of a minority in the exercise of 
his right to apply for employment, to 
attend a public school, or to enjoy pub- 
lic accommodations. 

The hoodlum who injures a store 
owner during the course of a riot will be 
subject to the same penalties that apply 
to a hoodlum who injures a member of 
a minority trying to enjoy the benefit of 
a public swimming pool. 

The hoodlum who murders a store 
owner during a riot or civil disorder will 
be subject to the same punishment as a 
hoodlum who murders someone who is 
advising minorities on how to assert their 
civil rights. 

The hoodlum who throws a molotov 
cocktail through a window of a store dur- 
ing the course of a riot will be subject 
to the same penalties as the hoodlum who 
burns down the house of a civil rights 
worker. 

Personally, I feel that it is just as im- 
portant to protect the right of a man to 
operate his business as it is to protect 
the right of someone to go to a movie. 

I feel that it is just as important to 
assure protection for the businessman 
against being bombed out as it is to guar- 
antee someone’s right to have a soda at 
the corner drugstore. 

I feel it is just as important to provide 
adequate punishment for someone who 
throws a molotov cocktail through a store 
window as it is to punish someone inter- 
fering with the right of someone else 
to see a football game. 

I feel that it is just as important to 
help a businessman keep from being 
stolen blind as it is to assist a person in 
his right to stay in a motel. 

The basis for my amendment is the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. It 
is apparent that, by current court inter- 
pretations of the commerce clause, Con- 
gress can regulate the smallest of busi- 
nesses, even the corner grocery store or 
the local restaurant. 

I do not approve of this extremely 
broad interpretation of Congress’ power, 
but if Congress is going to legislate a 
host of regulations and controls for busi- 
nesses, I feel that it should also provide 
some protection for businessmen. My 
amendment will provide this much- 
needed protection. 

It seems ironic that Congress should 
be more concerned with legislating 
against a few Southern States than with 
legislating against mob violence in the 
major Northern cities, which has made it 
impossible in many cases for small busi- 
nessmen to operate. 

It seems ironic that Congress should 
be more concerned with protecting so- 
called civil rights militants such as Rap 
Brown and Stokely Carmichael than 
with protecting a small grocery store 
operator who has for 20 years worked 7 
days a week to build up a capital invest- 
ment that will give security to himself 
and his family. 

Mr. President, the burned-out drug- 
stores, the smashed-out windows of the 
local laundry, and the looted and empty 
shelves of the corner grocery stores, the 
wanton thievery from supermarkets, ap- 
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pliance and furniture stores, in a hun- 
dred cities, give tragic testimony of the 
need for some legislation to protect our 
Nation’s businessmen. 

While the amendment I have offered 
will not solve the problem of mob vio- 
lence, it will provide some much needed 
protection for the businessman who is a 
victim of this violence. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to read the 
first nine sentences of an editorial in the 
Washington Post of this date. The edito- 
rial is entitled “Shooting Shopkeepers“: 

It is perfectly obvious that something needs 
to be done to put a limit on the number of 
shopkeepers “sportsmen” can bag in a single 
weekend. The species will soon be as extinct 
as the whooping crane if reasonable meas- 
ures are not taken to protect it. There are 
closed seasons for deer, ducks and other 
forms of wildlife. And, indeed, strict ceilings 
are placed on the number any hunter can 
kill at any one time. 


This seems to be in support of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, though I am not sure 
the editor will so conclude. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee bringing that point 
out, and I believe it is indeed appropriate 
at this time. 

We have had more than 8,000 cases of 
arson in this country in the last 3 years 
because of these riots. 

Every Senator has seen, on his tele- 
vision screen, mobs looting liquor stores, 
grocery stores, and other stores. Color 
television sets particularly were an ob- 
ject of their looting. Sometimes we would 
see Cadillacs involved in the looting. 

If we are going to pass a civil rights 
bill, let us get to the heart of things. Let 
us protect the businessmen who are giv- 
ing employment in the ghettos to peo- 
ple—most of them members of minority 
races, a high percentage of them Ne- 
groes—who have had their homes and 
stores burned out from under them. 

I believe that the Senate would be 
most derelict in its duty if it did not in- 
corporate this amendment in the bill. It 
would give some security and protection 
to the small businessmen of America 
where these riots have prevailed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
owners of these small shops and of other 
merchandising businesses constitute a 
very real minority? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeed, they do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And a smaller minor- 
ity than the racial minority about which 
we frequently hear, and even a smaller 
minority than some other racial minor- 
ities in our country? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

As I pointed out, a high percentage of 
the businessmen who need protection are 
of the Negro race. When these riots occur 
in the ghettos, sometimes a large per- 
centage of them are Negroes, and they 
are the ones hardest hit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Senator 
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has called attention to this forgotten 
minority, which he brings into the debate 
at this time. I shall support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I believe 
that those of us concerned with extend- 
ing unduly the power of the Federal 
police arm should reject the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Georgia. 
It is inappropriate, quite aside from the 
prudence of putting Federal policemen 
into the situation. We have no record of 
any lack of concern, no inhibition, no 
restraint, no fear on the part of the local 
law enforcement agencies to protect the 
businesses in this country. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am sure the Sena- 
tor will agree that Detroit was hard hit, 
and that the local police authorities could 
not control the situation there. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. HART. I do agree. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would not the Sen- 
ator want to protect the small merchants 
who had such tremendous damage in- 
flicted upon them in Detroit last year? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the rights 
which we seek to protect from intimida- 
tion in the enumerated items in the com- 
mittee bill are rights in many cases not 
available in certain situations because of 
reluctance stemming from history and 
geography. But I insist that there is no 
showing of lack of will on the part of a 
prosecutor to proceed in the case of vio- 
lence done a businessman in connection 
with a riot. 

For this reason, I suggest that it would 
be undesirable—indeed, unnecessary— 
that we extend the reach of the Federal 
power to a situation such as described by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the able 
Senator believe that the right of a busi- 
nessman to survive in Detroit or any 
other city in America, without being 
looted and his store burned down and 
himself maimed and sometimes killed, is 
just as important as right as going to a 
theater in Detroit or in Georgia? 

Mr. HART. I do, indeed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Why not give it the 
same protection? 

Mr. HART. I believe, indeed, that the 
shooting of the storekeeper that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee described, in quot- 
ing the recent editorial, is something of 
which we should be critical, and we 
should insure that adequate enforcement 
is available to forestall it. But do we 
want to suggest that in every case of 
violence in this country the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall respond? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator ap- 
parently has not read my amendment. 
He will note that on page 1, line 3, it 
reads “during or incident to a riot or 
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civil disorder.” It is not related to every 
incident of violence. It is related only 
to riots and civil disorders. 

Mr. HART. Does the Senator believe 
that we should distinguish between a 
murder incident to a riot and a murder 
such as the Senator from Tennessee dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I do, because these 
riots have proved to be a serious prob- 
lem with which we are unable to cope. 
The Senator saw the Senate take ac- 
tion with only 13 dissenting votes, to 
make it a crime for people to go from 
State to State inciting riots. But we have 
left a gap open. We have not done any- 
thing to protect the small businessmen 
from these riots once they have started. 

Mr. President, if we are going to in- 
voke Federal power, let us go all the way 
in protecting businessmen. 

Mr. HART. My only caution is that 
we not invoke the Federal power unless 
there is a showing of need in the form 
of reluctance on the part of local au- 
thorities to protect them. 

I insist the reach that would be the 
result of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would be one that 
would compel us to act with Federal re- 
sponsibility for a whole broadside of 
matters. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It was necessary for 
the President to send the Army into 
Detroit to invoke Federal power. I am 
not trying to send the Army in. I am 
only trying to invoke Federal law to 
protect operators of private businesses. 

Mr. HART. My position, and I hope 
we will be sustained by the Senate, is 
that property destruction incident to a 
riot, which is the concern of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia can be safeguarded, 
indeed, if the riot reaches the point of 
Detroit, by the intrusion of armed forces. 
However, to suggest that we should in- 
clude in this bill a provision intended to 
identify areas where, because of at- 
titudes, rights have not always been pro- 
tected, I think is undertaking a step so 
far, in terms of intruding troops on the 
“ape scene, that all of us would regret 

For that reason I hope the amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The sum and substance of the Sen- 
ator’s argument was that some rights 
should be protected, relating to attitudes, 
and some other rights should not be 
protected. 

The greatest problem facing America 
today is the destruction of private prop- 
erty by people involved in pillaging and 
looting. We have had 130 cities where 
such instances have occurred and now 
it is time for Congress to act. If Con- 
gress is going to take action in one area 
of civil rights it should try to protect 
the people who are being burned out of 
their homes and businesses. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator explain to me in summary fashion 
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what his amendment would do that 
would not be done in the absence of his 
amendment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would give protec- 
tion to people engaged in small businesses 
in incidents of riots or civil disorders. 
It would give exactly the same protec- 
tion afforded in the so-called Dirksen 
substitute when a person is enjoying 
programs, services, facilities, privileges, 
advantages, and accommodations. In 
other words, it would give a man protec- 
tion from having his store burned down, 
pillaged, or looted; it would give him the 
same protection as is given to a citizen 
who wanted to go to a theater or a swim- 
ming pool. 

It would give the same protection as 
is given to a citizen who wanted a drink 
in a bar. It would give no more and no 
less, but the same protection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand the matter, there are penalties 
provided for someone who interferes with 
a man’s civil rights to go to a theater. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And the Sen- 
ator is saying that the same rights that 
are protected on behalf of a man who 
wants to go to a theater should also be 
protected for the businessman whose 
store is burned down, or pillaged, or 
looted in the course of a riot. 

7g TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not a 
great deprivation of the right to earn a 
living when a man’s store is burned down 
and his property destroyed? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I could not agree 
more with the Senator. I think that right 
is more important to him, and to the 
feeding and clothing of his family, than 
the right of someone to go swimming in 
a swimming pool or to go to a theater. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I understand 
that between the two rights, the Senator 
contends that the right for a man to 
have his little business and operate that 
business without being burned down, 
looted, or destroyed, is every bit as im- 
portant to a man as to peaceably enjoy 
the friendship of a barroom. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Or the right to use 
the streets. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Or to go 
swimming, or to enjoy the theater, or to 
go to a lunch counter, or anything of the 
sort. 

Mr. TALMADGE. No more and no less. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the right to conduct your busi- 
ness without it being destroyed is much 
more important than to enjoy a theater 
or to eat at a hot dog stand. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree. It is not only 
more important but the problem is great- 
er. I do not know anyone being denied 
the right to go to a barroom, or a 
theater, or swimming. But I do know of 
thousands of instances where stores are 
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being pillaged, looted, and burned to the 
ground. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree it is a 
much greater problem. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, briefly I 
want to insist again that there is no 
showing of anything other than diligent 
prosecution in the case of violence done 
to businesses, whether in riots or out of 
riots. This proposal would create a new 
area of jurisdiction without a showing of 
a lack of prosecution. 

There is no showing that in the case 
of Detroit or anywhere else there was an 
unwillingness to enforce the local law 
that would make this necessary. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield briefly on my time? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator represents a great State and 
a great city in that State, which had a 
horrible riot last year. 

I would ask the Senator, Is it not true 
that there was no Federal statute which 
made the great number of the crimes or 
acts of violence committed in the course 
of that riot a Federal violation? In other 
words, as far as I know, arson of a pri- 
vate home is not a Federal offense, 
throwing a molotov cocktail into a man’s 
place of business is not a Federal offense 
today, and even sniping is not a Federal 
offense, unless one is shooting at the 
President himself. 

Would it not be appropriate that the 
arm of the Federal Government help in 
this situation? As I understand it, the 
arrest records indicate substantial num- 
bers of these people engaged in sniping, 
burning, pillaging, and looting had prior 
criminal records. Would it not be well to 
have the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment involved in order to deter these 
people who rioted and looted in the De- 
troit riot? 

Mr. HART. My answer is “No.” There is 
no showing of a need for this kind of 
Federal action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further on my 
time? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How many of 
those rioters in Detroit have been con- 
victed of violating the Federal law? 

Mr. HART. I have no idea. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Or the State 
law? 

Mr. HART. As a consequence of the 
Detroit riot? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a conse- 
quence of the Detroit riot. 

Mr. HART. I am hesitant to give the 
report on the number of convictions ob- 
tained and the indictments still out- 
standing. They go into the hundreds. 
There are literally hundreds. 

Incidentally, I wish to add, as we all 
know, this was an integrated riot. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the last 
analysis would not the adequacies of the 
law be indicated by how many people 
were convicted after they committed 
these tens of thousands of crimes? 

Would not the test be how many you 
have had convicted? And even more im- 
portantly, what real deterrent exists to 
the rioters and looters, to the vicious 
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snipers and killers? Local law enforce- 
ment is hard pressed today to maintain 
law, order, and respect under ordinary 
conditions. Widespread rioting makes 
it impossible with evidence for convic- 
tions and just punishment being lost in 
the melee. Further, can the Senator tell 
me any Federal law at the present time 
that would help all of those people who 
had their businesses looted and burned? 

Mr. HART. As far as I know, there has 
been no criticism and no claim that local 
law has any grave omission. There is no 
question that many of the acts which the 
Senator is discussing are not covered, 
but I doubt there is any State law which 
State authorities refused to enforce. 

In the absence of that record, why in 
Heaven’s name do you want to put Fed- 
eral policemen on the streets? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
there been any showing of absence in the 
State of Michigan of State law covering 
such things as integration of schools? 
Such things as FEPC matters under 
which employment of individuals, re- 
gardless of race, is protected, and other 
things now protected by Federal law. It 
seems to me that the laws in the State of 
Michigan go even further than Federal 
laws in those various fields, do they not? 

Mr. HART. I can anticipate the Sena- 
tor’s next question when I answer yes. 
Our State laws do go beyond. Nonethe- 
less, we support the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yet the Senator pro- 
poses to put this in the bill notwith- 
standing the fact that the State law in 
Michigan goes much further than Fed- 
eral law, and that the enforcement of 
many of those laws is going on very 
actively. Yet the Senator urges against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, in spite of the fact that the 
State law exists and that the State law 
will be enforced. How does the Senator 
reconcile those two positions? 

Mr. HART. I am answering on the 
Senator’s time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HART. Again, as I indicated in 
my first comment, this would be the 
only provision in the title we are discuss- 
ing—that is, title I—which would pre- 
scribe acts not motivated by a desire to 
intimidate individuals in the exercise of 
a specific Federal right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is not like unto 
the philosophy he uses in his bill. 

Mr. HART. My comment earlier about 
the fact that it was integrated was to 
make clear that whoever the violator was, 
there was no reluctance on the part of 
local authority to proceed. That was the 
point I was making. I say that the exist- 
ence intact of a business premise would, 
for the first time, be made a specific 
Federal right with the specific Federal 
policeman outside, and the specific Fed- 
eral lawsuit would be filed showing that 
there was failure on the part of local law 
enforcement to do that. 

establish this specific Federal 
right in a bill where we are aiming at 
preventing intimidation of an existing, 
specific Federal right such as voting. I 
hope that we do not do that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
conclude on this point: It seems to me 
that when the Federal Government goes 
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into that field, already in connection with 
such matters as wage control, health 
control, pollution control, and numerous 
other matters where Federal law does 
apply to institutions of that kind, we 
should not balk at provisions which seek 
to protect against riots, riots engendered 
by racial expressions, to protect an owner 
of small property who otherwise would 
be without remedy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan says that there is 
no evidence of any necessity to have a 
law that would touch criminals in the 
places where crimes and rioting were 
committed last year. 

I called attention during the first part 
of this debate that during one recent 
year, in New York State, according to 
FBI reports, 180 persons were murdered 
there without a single one of the per- 
petrators of those murders being brought 
to justice. 

To my mind, that indicates something 
deficient in law enforcement in New 
York State. 

Furthermore, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan whether he has 
ever heard of a case anywhere where 
anyone used force or threat of force to 
keep a man from serving on a State jury? 
I have spent a large part of my life in 
courthouses and I never heard of such 
& case. But here we are asked to defeat 
the amendment of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia on the grounds 
it is not necessary, notwithstanding the 
thousands of losses suffered by small 
businessmen in the rioting of last sum- 
mer. 

Mr. President, we should not exclude 
that amendment from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
No. 558 of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]. 

On this question yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” Therefore I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, on this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rreicorr]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “‘yea.” There- 
fore I withdraw my vote. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruentnc], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RIBICOFF] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] is 
necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 26 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 
Aiken Fulbright Montoya 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Bennett Hansen Murphy 
Bible Hickenlooper Prouty 
Boggs Hill Randolph 
Brewster Holland Russell 
Byrd, Va Hollings Smathers 
Cannon ka Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Dodd Lausche Talmadge 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, Del 
Ervin Miller Yarborough 
Fannin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—42 

Anderson Hart Mondale 
Baker Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hatfield Muskie 

h Inouye Nelson 
Brooke Jackson Pearson 
Burdick Javits Pell 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Long, Mo Smith 
Cooper Magnuson Symington 
Fong McGee Tydings 
Griffin McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Harris Metcalf Young, Ohio 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, for. 
Mr. Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—8 
Dirksen McCarthy Pastore 
Gru Morse 


Ribicoff 
Hayden Morton 


So Mr. TaLmaDGE’s amendment (No. 
558) was agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
889) to designate the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness, Los Padres National Forest, in the 
State of California. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendments. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 566, as modified as 
to page and line numbers only, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask to have all of the 
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amendment read so that Senators may 
understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The attachés will 
retire to the rear of the Senate Cham- 
ber, if they have authority to be here. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] pro- 
poses an amendment, as follows: 

On page 5, after line 24, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to acts or omissions on the part 
of law enforcement officers, members of the 
National Guard, as defined in section 101 
(9) of title 10, United States Code, members 
of the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101(9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are engaged 
in suppressing a riot or civil disturbance or 
restoring law and order during a riot or 
civil disturbance.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may use. 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting this Nation today is the prob- 
lem of crime; and one of the worst 
aspects of the problem of crime in this 
country is and has been that of rioting 
and civil disturbances. It is very difficult 
today to recruit police officers, because 
they are constantly charged, every time 
they attempt to enforce the law, with 
Police brutality. 

Last summer former President Eisen- 
hower had published in the Reader's 
Digest an article dealing with this sub- 
ject, which showed how flimsy is the 
foundation upon which the charge of 
police brutality ordinarily rests. He 
showed that of more than 1,700 charges 
of police brutality investigated in 1 
year by the FBI, it was found there was 
sufficient basis to justify prosecution in 
only 13 cases, and that in only five of 
those cases were there convictions. 

We see some very curious things in this 
country today. I read in this morning’s 
press a statement attributed to Rap 
Brown's attorney concerning a finding 
reputed to have been made by the Kerner 
Commission. According to the statement, 
this attorney said that the Kerner Com- 
mission had found that the riot over in 
Cambridge, Md., where a school building 
was burned, was caused by the police 
Officers instead of the rioters—by the 
“overreaction” of the police. 

Mr. President, I sat as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and heard 
the testimony bearing upon the riot in 
Cambridge, Md., and heard the recorded 
voice of Rap Brown and the testimony 
concerning what he said. This recording 
of the voice of Rap Brown and testimony 
showed that Rap Brown told those 
rioters to “Burn, baby, burn,” and that 
they immediately went out and burned 
down the school building. 

We need something to protect police 
officers, something to protect National 
Guardsmen, something to protect Reg- 
ular Army personnel, against prosecu- 
tions under the provisions of title I of 
this bill when they are called on to sup- 
press riots or civil disturbances. 

The Attorney General said no law en- 
forcement officer, National Guardsman, 
or members of the Regular Army could 
be prosecuted under this bill. 
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I said to him, “All right, Mr. Attorney 
General, if you mean that, I assume the 
administration will accept this amend- 
ment I have.” 

But he would not accept the amend- 
ment. 

In many cases of rioting, the external 
elements of the offense denounced by 
Title I of this bill are present. For ex- 
ample, there were white officers in De- 
troit who shot some nonwhites in a 
motel. Other nonwhites who were pres- 
ent claimed that they were shot un- 
justifiably, because they were merely 
exercising their right to enjoy the motel. 
While the officers claimed it was neces- 
sary for them to use the force involved 
to suppress rioting, there was difference 
of race between the officers involved and 
the victims of the alleged offense, and 
thus an external case of the essential 
elements of the crime denounced by the 
first section of the bill existed. 

Furthermore, this first section of the 
bill makes it a crime for any person to 
use force or a threat of force against an- 
other because he is enjoying the benefits 
of any facility administered by any State 
or subdivision thereof. All of these riots 
have occurred upon the streets. Accord- 
ing to the dictionary definition, a facility 
is any means which makes it more con- 
venient to perform an activity. Hence, 
a street is a facility for it makes it more 
convenient to travel. The people involved 
in the rioting usually asserted that they 
were merely exercising their right to use 
the public streets and their right to make 
protests for redress of grievances. They 
also claimed that the law enforcement 
officers were usually men of another race 
and forcibly interfered with them be- 
cause they were racially motivated. For 
this reason, a supposed basis for the 
prosecution of police officers, National 
Guardsmen, and Regular Army person- 
nel called in to suppress riots and civil 
disturbances existed. 

I believe we ought to agree to this 
amendment, and say that this bill does 
not apply to them, so that an officer who 
undertakes to enforce the law and sup- 
press a riot or civil disturbance will not 
be in danger of prosecution if he exer- 
cises the force that he deems necessary 
to overcome other force, and by provid- 
ing that such officers cannot be prose- 
cuted under this bill encourage rather 
than discourage law enforcement in this 
country. 

I ask the Senate to agree to my amend- 
ment, and I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for a 
question on my time? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that this amendment by 
no means makes the officials named here 
immune from prosecution under all laws, 
but simply makes them immune from 
prosecution under this particular law? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment (No. 577) similar 
to this one, that I had intended to offer. 
In view of the fact that the Senator 
from North Carolina has taken up his 
amendment first, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to withdraw mine, and join him as 
a cosponsor of his. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. I have a few words 
to say on the amendment. 

Mr. President, I believe this legislation 
is important. In recent years, our law 
enforcement personnel have been in- 
creasingly called upon to suppress riots 
and civil disorders. The physical danger 
they must face is severe. Let us not com- 
pound their danger by creating the pos- 
sibility of Federal prosecution. 

With regard to the inclusion of the 
National Guard, members of organized 
militia, and members of the Armed 
Forces in this amendment, I invite your 
attention to the number of times that 
persons of these organizations have 
been called to assist the police in the 
restoration of order. In a letter dated 
March 1, 1968, Maj. Gen. James F. Cant- 
well, president of the National Guard 
Association of the United States, sub- 
mitted a valuable report that docu- 
ments the use of the National Guard on 
civil disturbance duty. This valuable re- 
port is too lengthy for me to use it in 
its entirety at this time, so I will sum- 
marize it now; yesterday I had the en- 
tire report printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

General Cantwell points out that 
since World War II, the Army and Air 
National Guard have been called to 
State or Federal duty for civil disturb- 
ance assignments a total of 143 times. 
Between 1945 and 1960 there were 55 
incidents which required the use of 
33,184 National Guardsmen; from 1960 
to 1965 there were 27 instances, involv- 
ing 65,592 guardsmen. The figures for 
each succeeding year since 1964 are 
shown in this table: 


Year Number of Number of 
instances guardsmen 
15 22,752 
17 18,117 
29 40,01 


By far, the largest number of inci- 
dents has been in connection with race 
riots, civil rights demonstrations and dis- 
turbances, and school integration. A total 
of 84 of this type incident occurred be- 
tween World War II and January 1, 
1968. 

Mr. President, I have spoken on the 
Senate floor several times about the New- 
ark riot. Following this tragic event, the 
main target for verbal abuse was the 
police department of that city. A suit 
was brought asking that the Newark Po- 
lice Department be placed in receivership. 
The main threat of that suit was that 
the Newark police violated the rights of 
individuals during the riots. Some people 
complained that they were merely exer- 
cising their right to demonstrate—in the 
middle of a riot that took 25 lives. 

I firmly believe that had the pending 
civil rights legislation been in force at 
that time, efforts would have been made 
to prosecute individual policemen. This 
should not be. 

We are in an era of lawlessness. If we 
are to maintain freedom by maintaining 
law and order, it is essential that we not 
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put stumbling blocks before our police of- 
ficers. The threat of Federal prosecution 
is no way to bolster law enforcement per- 
sonnel in this country. 

I urge the Members of the Senate to 
pass this amendment. 

I have had the occasion to talk to 
National Guardsmen who have been en- 
gaged in suppressing some of these riots 
and disorders. They are willing to serve 
and do their duty. However, they are very 
much concerned about Federal and other 
prosecutions arising from their perform- 
ing their duty of trying to protect the 
public. 

I am sure that every law enforcement 
officer, every National Guardsman, every 
member of the State militia, and every 
member of the Federal Armed Forces in 
this country would appreciate this 
amendment being agreed to in order to 
give them protection when they are try- 
ing to suppress riots and maintain law 
and order in this country. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the reason 
for our objection and opposition to this 
amendment is the fear that, as a conse- 
quence, it would completely exempt the 
actions of all guardsmen and others dur- 
ing riots. 

We argue that a guardsman acting in 
the line of duty would lack the intent 
to establish a violation of this act. The 
only occasion in which a guardsman or 
a policeman would be in jeopardy would 
be when he was acting to intimidate an 
individual in the lawful exercise of one 
of these rights. That would not be so in 
the case in which the guardsman or 
officer is responding to illegal conduct. 

I hope very much that we would not, 
by the action which would result from 
agreement to this amendment, leave the 
very infrequent, but nonetheless prob- 
able, rare individual who does abuse his 
uniform—whether a policeman or a 
we rs iia ao of the reach of the 
bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is perfectly clear. 
I am sure the Members of the Senate 
thoroughly understand it. However, in 
view of the fact that yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] induced 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] to add the word “lawfully” at 
several points in his amendment, which 
was a similar amendment to the one I 
had, I wonder if the Senator would ac- 
cept the amendment if the word “law- 
fully” were added before the word 
“engaged” on line 7, to make it read 
“who are lawfully engaged in suppress- 
ing riots”. That certainly ought to over- 
come any objection that anyone could 
possibly have to it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object 
to any modification of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina objects to any 
modification of his amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my suggestion. I do not think 
it is needed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I hope very 
much then that we reject the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
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lina. On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I havea 
pair with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (after having 
voted in the negative). On this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pasrore], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. J announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 37, as follows: 


No. 27 Leg.] 

YEAS—52 
Aiken Ervin Monroney 
Allott Fannin Mundt 
Baker Fulbright Murphy 
Bennett Gore Prouty 
Bible Hansen Randolph 
Boggs Hickenlooper Russell 
Brewster Hill Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Holland Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Spong 
Cannon Hruska Stennis 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Church Jordan, Idaho Talmadge 
Cooper Kuchel Thurmond 
Cotton Lausche Tower 
Curtis Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Dodd Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick McClellan 
Eastland Miller 

NAYS—37 
Anderson Hatfield Moss 
Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bayh Jackson Nelson 
Brooke Javits Pearson 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Clark Long, Mo. Proxm 
Fong McGee Scott 
Griffin McGovern Smith 
Gruening McIntyre Tydings 
Harris Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Hart Mondale 
Hartke Montoya 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Mansfield, for. 
Young of Ohio, against. 


NOT VOTING—9 


Dirksen McCarthy Pastore 
Ellender Morse Ribicoff 
Hayden Morton Yarborough 

So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 566) 
was agreed to. 


Mr. ERWIN. Mr. President, I move to 
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reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the deliv- 
ery of the prayer and the disposition of 
the Journal tomorrow, there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
will be all of the votes tonight on the 
pending business. If any Senator has 
anything to say tonight, he may do so. 

Task unanimous consent that any time 
used now be not charged to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, when the Senate 
convenes tomorrow, that the morning 
business be considered apart from the 
time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill, H.R. 2516, to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to call to the attention of 
Senators my amendment No. 517, which 
is at the desk. I wish to call attention to 
that amendment which I had drawn by 
the staff of the Committee on Finance 
after carefully studying what happened 
during these riots and the extent to 
which Federal power could be used to 
protect American citizens during these 
riots and insurrections. 

Some of the language contained in 
the amendment has been agreed to. 
There is a substantial portion which has 
not been agreed to and I expect to offer 
the amendment tomorrow so that it can 
be studied. I expect to study it over- 
night to determine the extent to which 
it could be modified to take care of what 
has been agreed to thus far. 

Mr. President, some of the amend- 
ments we have agreed to thus far in con- 
nection with riots do not accomplish 
nearly as much as people presume they 
do when they read that Congress voted 
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Federal sanctions against people who in- 
cite riots, and against the mischief they 
do during the course of these riots in this 
country. 

For example, with regard to the first 
amendment agreed to, it would be neces- 
sary to establish that a person had a 
criminal intent when he traveled across 
State lines, or that he had a criminal 
intent when he used an instrumentality 
of commerce in starting a riot—as well 
as establish the fact that he later en- 
gaged in a riotous act. 

I am satisfied that no court is going 
to uphold that statute against some- 
one who was merely wearing a necktie 
that had moved in interstate commerce 
when engaged in civil insurrection. It 
might be difficult to prove that a person 
had a criminal intent at the time that 
he used some instrumentality of com- 
merce, or at the time that he traveled in 
commerce. 

On the other hand, my amendment 
would provide that when a person started 
a riot, which impeded interstate com- 
merce, he would be guilty of a Federal 
crime. Hence, there would be no need to 
prove his intent at the time he crossed 
the State boundary or engaged in travel, 
which intent is essential to conviction 
under the antiriot amendment. Under my 
proposal, it would only be necessary to 
establish that he did in fact start the 
riot and that the riot impeded com- 
merce. This could be established by show- 
ing that a truck engaged in interstate 
commerce was prevented from moving 
or proceeding in its travel. It would be 
a much more effective statute under 
which a successful prosecution of a rioter 
could be obtained—and would thus pro- 
vide a greater disincentive to these ir- 
responsible persons to burn and destroy. 

My amendment would strike at the 
manufacturing of molotov cocktails, 
teaching people how to use them, when 
knowing that they were being manufac- 
tured to be used as a part of a civil 
insurrection or knowing they were to be 
used in riots, as well as the use of those 
devil devices in a riot. 

This would also apply to what will 
surely come next among these murderers, 
looters, and arsonists; that is, the use of 
a claymore mine. 

A claymore mine can be easily used, 
as has been shown by the Vietcong. All 
that one needs would be some black 
powder which they could take from shot- 
gun shells and a cap such as is used in 
a cap pistol. Then, the claymore mine 
is thrown into a man’s store so that when 
he comes in he trips across the tripwire 
and the mine goes off seriously injuring 
or in some instances, killing the victim. 
This amendment would apply to the 
manufacture and use of claymore mines 
as well as molotov cocktails. The manu- 
facture and use of those devices should 
be outlawed—on a Federal level. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
apply to sniping, or transporting arms 
across State boundaries, or using arms 
that had been transported across State 
boundaries in order to shoot or snipe at 
public servants who are trying to put out 
fires or trying to maintain peace and 
order, or at people who are innocent 
bystanders and had no part in starting or 
conducting the riot. 
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Mr. President, this would be one more 
effective area where the Federal Gov- 
ernment could assist. In addition, the 
measure would specifically make it a 
crime for anyone to obstruct, impede, or 
interfere with a fireman or an officer of 
the law engaged in the performance of 
his duty during a civil disorder or for 
anyone to threaten or commit any act 
to impede a fireman or a law-enforce- 
ment officer to perform his duty during 
one of these civil disorders. 

Furthermore, the amendment would 
outlaw the discharge of any firearm at 
any person or motor vehicle moving or 
traveling on, or within the limits of any 
highway located on Federal-aid primary 
or interstate system. That is becoming 
quite a problem in some parts of the 
country. 

In some instances, after Rap Brown 
has been to town and made his incen- 
diary speech, or after Stokely Carmi- 
chael has engaged in his treasonous con- 
duct, for some time thereafter we find 
people in some areas of the country 
throwing brickbats at automobiles pass- 
ing on interstate highways, and endan- 
gering the lives of innocent people. The 
Federal Government pays 90 percent of 
the cost to build the interstate highways 
and it has the obligation to see to it that 
the vicious ravings of Rap Brown and 
others do not endanger innocent men, 
women, and children traveling on the 
interstate highway, which is a part of 
the same general problem. Now these are 
areas in which the Federal Government 
can provide some very effective use in 
helping to maintain law and order. It 
would be welcome for all State author- 
ities—I believe that it certainly would 
be welcome by the authorities in my 
State of Louisiana—that the State alone 
would not have the burden of appre- 
hending and convicting these criminals, 
be they ones who travel across State 
boundaries or do not travel across State 
boundaries. The State government 
should not alone have to carry the bur- 
den of investigating or prosecuting these 
culprits; Federal and State Governments 
should cooperate and work together to 
maintain law and order. 

Consequently I shall call up my 
amendment tomorrow, and perhaps 
modify it insofar as some of its objec- 
tives have been achieved. It may be de- 
sirable to offer the amendment and ask 
for a division so that we vote on each 
section—a vote on the sniping section, a 
vote on the Molotov cocktail section, and 
a vote on the various other criminal sec- 
tions one by one, so that Senators can 
make a record. It will then be seen if 
they are in favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment's protecting the rights of all cit- 
izens—citizens who are engaged in en- 
forcing the law, citizens who are abiding 
by the law, and citizens who are being 
victimized. The record will then disclose 
if Congress will actually act against 
those who would deny citizens the most 
sacred right in all the area of civil 
rights; namely, their very lives. Will 
Congress forcefully denounce insurrec- 
tion and conduct which strikes at the 
very existence of government? 

Thus, having alerted the Senate to the 
fact that I shall offer my amendment to- 
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morrow, I shall not further comment on 
it and hope that Senators will read the 
Recorp and apprise themselves of what 
the amendment seeks to achieve so that 
we may vote on it sometime tomorrow 
when it is offered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 599 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an explanation of my amend- 
ment No. 599 and ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF MILLER AMENDMENT No. 599 
BROKERS AND AGENTS 


With respect to governmentally-financed 
or insured dwellings on date of enactment of 
the bill, and with respect to all other dwell- 
ings after December 31, 1968, would prohibit 
discrimination (of the types specified in Sec- 
tion 204) by any real estate broker or sales- 
man, attorney, auctioneer, etc. 


OWNERS 


1, With respect to all dwellings (other than 
governmentally-financed or insured), after 
December 31, 1968, would prohibit the owner 
from discriminating in advertising affecting 
interstate commerce. The owner could other- 
wise discriminate, and he could discriminate 
among prospects referred by a real estate 
broker or agent who himself was not dis- 
criminating. 

2. With respect to governmentally- H- 
nanced or insured dwellings: 

a. Would prohibit owner from discriminat- 
ing in any advertising; 

b. With respect to single-family dwellings 
sold or rented by the owner residing in such 
dwelling at the time of the sale or rental, or 
who was the most recent resident of such 
house prior to such sale or rental, the owner 
could discriminate (other than by advertis- 
ing); 

c. With respect to rooms or units in dwell- 
ings containing living quarters occupied by 
no more than four families living independ- 
ently of each other, if the owner actually 
maintains and occupies one of such living 
quarters as his residence, the owner could 
discriminate (other than by advertising); 

d. With respect to all other governmental- 
ly-financed or insured dwellings, would pro- 
hibit discrimination (of the types specified in 
Sec. 204). 

After December 31, 1968, would prohibit 
discrimination (of the types specified in sec- 
tion 204) with respect to any dwelling of any 
size, privately or governmentally financed or 
insured—“where the prospective buyer or 
renter is a member or honorably discharged 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or dependent or surviving widow or 
parent of such member.” 

The exemption under Section 207 covering 
religious organizations, etc. is preserved. 
FACILITATING THE LOCATION OF SPECIFIC AMEND- 

MENTS ON SENATORS' DESKS 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
there are so many amendments on 
Senators’ desks that it is difficult to find 
a particular amendment which a Sen- 
ator may be discussing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate be instructed to have 
the pages remove from the desks of all 
Senators those amendments which have 
already been voted upon; and also to 
remove from the desks of Senators any 
amendment which a Senator does not 
plan to call up, if upon inauiry of the 
Senator the Secretary finds that the Sen- 
ator does not intend to offer it. 
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In that way, it will be easier for Sen- 
ators to find amendments that are being 


considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has asked and ob- 
tained unanimous consent that all 
amendments which Senators may not call 
up be taken from their desks. 

I do not see how it will be possible to 
do that. 

I wonder would the Senator modify his 
request regarding removing such amend- 
ments from the desk on which action has 
not been taken. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am sure that 
we would remove those on which action 
has already been taken and the Secretary 
will seek to inquire of Senators if they 
are planning to call up their amend- 
ments. If the Senator says no, that he is 
not planning to call it up, that amend- 
ment then will be taken from all Sena- 
tors’ desks. But not those which have not 
been considered, of course, if the Senator 
intends to call them up. Even so, if some- 
one changes his mind, his amendment 
could just be redistributed to each Sen- 
ator so he could look at it. I think that 
would be much more practical. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
see how the pages could go through all 
these amendments and do it properly. I 
do not see how it can be done, but if the 
Senator thinks it can be done, then—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We will give 
it a try. If it does not work, I shall not 
ask it again. 


NOTICE OF INVENT TO MODIFY AN AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, with regard to my 
amendment, I would also like to ask 
unanimous consent that, on tomorrow, I 
may modify my amendment insofar as 
any provision thereof may already have 
been agreed to by the Senate, or strike 
from it that section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(In accordance with the order entered 
yesterday—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
4988—tthe Dirksen substitute, as amended 
thus far, is printed herewith.) 


TITLE I—INTERFERENCE WITH FEDERALLY PRO- 
TECTED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 101. That chapter 13, civil rights, title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately at the end thereof the 
following new section, to read as follows: 

“§ 245. Federally protected activities 

“(a)(1) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 
of Congress to prevent any State, any pos- 
session or Commonwealth of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, from ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over any offense over 
which it would have jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of this section, nor shall anything in 
this section be construed as depriving State 
and local law enforcement authorities of re- 
sponsibility for prosecuting acts that may 
be violations of this section and that are 
violations of State and local law. No prosecu- 
tion of any offense described in this section 
shall be undertaken by the United States ex- 
cept upon the certification in writing of the 
Attorney General or the Deputy Attorney 
General that in his judgment a prosecution 
by the United States is in the public interest 
and necessary to secure substantial justice, 
which function or certification may not be 
delegated. 
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“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit the authority of Federal 
officers, or a Federal grand jury, to investigate 
possible violations of this section. 

“(b) Whoever, whether or not acting un- 
der color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with, 

“(1) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) voting or qualifying to vote, quali- 
fying or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
Official, in any primary, special or general 
election; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any 
agency of the United States; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon an court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States; 

“(E) participating in or enjoying the 
benefits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

“(2) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been— 

“(A) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(B) participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege, program, facility 
or activity provided or administered by any 
State or subdivision thereof; 

“(C) applying for or enjoying employ- 
ment, or any perquisite thereof, by any pri- 
vate employer or an agency of any State 
or subdivision thereof, or joining or using 
the services or advantages of an labor orga- 
nization, hiring hall, or employment agency; 

“(D) serving, or attending upon any court 
of any State in connection with possible 
service, as a grand or petit juror; 

“(E) traveling in or using any facility of 
interstate commerce, or using any vehicle, 
terminal, or facility of any common carrier 
by motor, rail, water, or air. 

“(F) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establish- 
ment which provides lodging to transient 


guests, or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch- 


room, lunch counter, soda fountain, or other 
facility which serves the public and which is 
principally engaged in food or bev- 
erages for consumption on the premises, or 
of any gasoline station, or of any motion pic- 
ture house, theater, concert hall, 
arena, stadium, or any other place of exhibi- 
tion or entertainment which serves the pub- 
lic, or of any other establishment which 
serves the public and (i) which is located 
within the premises of any of the aforesaid 
establishments or within the premises of 
which is physically located any of the afore- 
said establishments, and (ii) which holds 
itself out as serving patrons of such estab- 
lishments; or 

“(3) during or incident to a riot or civil 
disorder, any person engaged in a business 
in commerce or affecting commerce, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, any person engaged 
in a business which sells or offers for sale to 
interstate travelers a substantial portion of 
the articles, commodities, or services which 
it sells or where a substantial portion of the 
articles or commodities which it sells or of- 
fers for sale have moved in commerce; or 

“(4) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

“(A) participating, without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the benefits or activities 
described in subparagraphs (1)(A) through 
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(1) (E) or subparagraphs (2) (A) through 
(2) (F); or 

“(B) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection to so par- 
tic'pate; or 

“(5) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or encour- 
aging other persons to participate without 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the bene- 
fits or activities described in subparagraphs 
(1) (A) through (1)(E) or subparagraphs 
(2)(A) through (2)(F), or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing any denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned more than one year, or both; and 
if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death re- 
sults shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life. 

„d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued so as to deter any law enforcement 
officer from lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office; and no law enforcement officer 
shall be considered to be in violation of this 
section for lawfully carrying out the duties 
of his office or lawfully enforcing ordinances 
and laws of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, any of the several States, or any 
political subdivision of a State. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, the term ‘law en- 
forcement officer’ means any officer of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, a 
State, or political subdivision of a State, who 
is empowered by law to conduct in investiga- 
tions of, or make arrests because of, offenses 
against the United States, the District of 
Columbia, a State, or a political subdivision 
of a State.” 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to or affect activities under title II of 
this . 

(d) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to acts or omissions on the part of law 
enforcement officers, members of the Na- 
tional Guard, as defined in section 101(9) 
of title 10, United States Code, members 
of the organized militia of any State or the 
District of Columbia, not covered by such 
section 101(9), or members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who are en- 
gaged in suppressing a riot or civil disturb- 
ance or restoring law and order during a 
riot or civil disturbance. 

Sec. 102. The analysis of chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“245, Federally protected activities.” 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 241 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the final paragraph thereof and substi- 
tuting the following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or- both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life.” 

(c) Subsections (a) and (c) of section 12 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
443, 444) are amended by striking out the 
words “or (b)“ following the words 11 
(a) A 
Sec. 104. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by „ immediately 
after chapter 101 thereof, the following new 


chapter: 
“Chapter 102.—RIOTS 
“Sec. 
“2101. Riots. 
“2102. Definitions, 
“$ 2101. Riots 
“(a)(1) Whoever travels in interstate or 
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foreign commerce or uses any facility of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including, but 
not limited to, the mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, or television, with intent— 

“(A) to incite a riot; or 

(B) to organize, promote, encourage, 
participate in, or carry on a riot; or 

“(C) to commit any act of violence in 
furtherance of a riot; or 

“(D) to aid or abet any person in inciting 
or participating in or carrying on a riot or 
committing any act of violence in fur- 
therance of a riot; 


and who either during the course of any 
such travel or use or thereafter performs or 
attempts to perform any other overt act for 
any purpose specified in subparagraph (A), 
(B), (C), or (D) of this paragraph; 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) In any prosecution under this section, 
proof that a defendant engaged or attempted 
to engage in one or more of the overt acts 
described in subparagraph (A), (B), (C) or 
(D) of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) and 
(1) has traveled in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or (2) has use of or used any facility 
of interstate or foreign commerce; including 
but not limited to, mail, telegraph, telephone, 
radio or television, to communicate with or 
broadcast to any person or group of persons 
prior to such overt acts, such travel or use 
shall be admissible proof to establish that 
such defendant traveled in or used such 
facility of interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(c) A judgment of conviction or acquittal 
on the merits under the laws of any State 
shall be a bar to any prosecution hereunder 
for the same act or acts. 

“(d) Whenever, in the opinion of the At- 
torney General or of the appropriate officer 
of the Department of Justice charged by law 
or under the instructions of the Atorney Gen- 
eral with authority to act, amy person shall 
have violated this chapter, the Department 
shall proceed as speedily as possible with a 
prosecution of such person hereunder and 
with any appeal which may lie from any de- 
cision adverse to the Government resulting 
from such prosecution; or in the alternative 
shall report in writing, to the respective 
Houses of the Congress, the Department’s 
reason for not so proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to make it unlawful for 
any person to travel in, or use any facility of, 
interstate or foreign commerce for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the legitimate objectives of 
organized labor, through orderly and lawful 
means. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 

to prevent any State, any possession 
or Commonwealth of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia, from exercising 
jurisdiction over any offense over which it 
would have jurisdiction in the absence of this 
section; nor shall anything in this section 
be construed as depriving State and local law 
enforcement authorities of responsibility for 
prosecuting acts that may be violations of 
this section and that are violations of State 
and local law. 


“§ 2102. Definitions 


“(a) As used in this chapter, the term 
‘riot’ means a public disturbance involving 
(1) an act or acts of violence by one or more 
persons part of an assemblage of three or 
more persons, which act or acts shall con- 
stitute a clear and present danger of, or shall 
result in, damage or injury to the property 
of any other person or to the person of any 
other individual or (2) a threat or threats of 
the commission of an act or acts of violence 
by one or more persons part of an assemblage 
of three or more persons having, individually 
or collectively, the ability of immediate ex- 
ecution of such threat or threats, where the 
performance of the threatened act or acts of 
violence would constitute a clear and pres- 
ent danger of, or would result in, damage or 
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injury to the property of any other person or 
to the person of any other individual. 

“(b) As used in this chapter, the term ‘to 
incite a riot’, or ‘to organize, promote, en- 
courage, participate in, or carry on a riot’, in- 
cludes, but is not limited to urging or insti- 
gating other persons to riot, but shall not be 
deemed to mean the mere oral or written (1) 
advocacy of ideas or (2) expression of be- 
lief, not involving advocacy of any act or 
acts of violence or assertion of the rightness 
of, or the right to commit, any such act or 
acts.” 

(b) The table of contents to “Part 1.— 
Crimes” of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the following 
chapter reference: 


“101. Records and reports 2071” 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
(( xxx 2101” 


TITLE II—FAIR HOUSING 
POLICY 


Sec. 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to provide, within constitutional lim- 
itations, for fair housing throughout the 
United States. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 202. As used in this title 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(b) “Dwelling” means any building, struc- 
ture, or portion thereof which is occupied 
as, or designed or intended for occupancy as, 
a residence by one or more families, and any 
vacant land which is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location thereon of 
any such building, structure, or portion 
thereof. 

(c) “Family” includes a single individual. 

(d) “Person” includes one or more in- 
dividuals, corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, labor organizations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts; unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and fiduciaries. 

(e) “To rent” includes to lease, to sub- 
lease, to let and otherwise to grant for a 
consideration the right to occupy premises 
not owned by the occupant. 

(f) “Discriminatory housing practice” 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
204, 205, or 206. 

(g) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or any of the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 203. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and section 207, the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing set forth in section 204 
shall apply: 

(1) Upon enactment of this title, to— 

(A) dwellings owned or operated by the 
Federal Government; 

(B) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
with the aid of loans, advances, grants, or 
contributions made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment due 
thereon has been made in full prior to the 
date of enactment of this title; 

(C) dwellings provided in whole or in part 
by loans insured, guaranteed, or otherwise 
secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under agreements entered into after 
November 20, 1962, unless payment thereon 
has been made in full prior to the date of 
enactment of this title; and 

(D) dwellings provided by the development 
or the redevelopment of real property pur- 
chased, rented, or otherwise obtained from a 
State or local public agency receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance for slum clearance 
or urban renewal with respect to such real 
property under loan or grant contracts en- 
tered into after November 20, 1962. 

(2) After December 31, 1968, to all dwell- 
ings covered by paragraph (1) and to all 
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other dwellings except as exempted by sub- 
section (b). 

(b) Nothing in section 204 (other than 
paragraph (c) shall apply to— 

(1) any single-family house sold or rented 
by an owner residing in such house at the 
time of such sale or rental, or who was the 
most recent resident of such house prior to 
such sale or rental; Provided, That after 
December 31, 1969, the sale or rental of any 
such single-family house shall be excepted 
from the application of this title only if such 
house is sold or rented (A) without the use 
in any manner of the sales or rental facilities 
or the sales or rental services of any real 
estate broker, agent, or salesman, or of such 
facilities or services of any person in the busi- 
ness of selling or renting dwellings, or of 
any employee or agent of any such broker, 
agent, salesman, or person and (B) without 
the publication, posting or mailing, after no- 
tice, of any advertisement or written notice in 
violation of section 204(c) of this title; but 
nothing in this proviso shall prohibit the use 
of attorneys, escrow agents, abstractors, title 
companies, and other such professional as- 
sistance as necessary to perfect or transfer 
the title, or 

(2) rooms or units in dwellings containing 
living quarters occupied or intended to be 
occupied by no more than four families liv- 
ing independently of each other, if the owner 
actually maintains and occupies one of such 
living quarters as his residence. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), a 
person shall be deemed to be in the business 
of selling or renting dwellings if— 

(1) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as principal in three or 
more transactions involving the sale or rental 
of any dwelling or any interest therein, or 

(2) he has, within the preceding twelve 
months, participated as agent, other than in 
the sale of his own personal residence in 
providing sales or rental facilities or sales or 
rental services in two or more transactions 
involving the sale or rental of any dwelling 
or any interest therein, or 

(3) he is the owner of any dwelling de- 
signed or intended for occupancy by, or oc- 
cupied by, five or more families. 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL 
OF HOUSING 


Sec. 204. As made applicable by section 203 
and except as exempted by sections 203(b) 
and 207, it shall be unlawful— 

(a) To refuse to sell or rent, to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny, a dwelling to 
any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

(b) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale 
or rental of a dwelling, or in the provision of 
services or facilities in connection therewith, 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

(c) To make, print, or publish, or cause to 
be made, printed, or published any notice, 
statement, or advertisement, with respect to 
the sale or rental of a dwelling that indicates 
any preference, limitation, or discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation, or discrimination. 

(d) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, or rental when such dwelling is in fact 
so available. 

(e) For profit, to induce or attempt to in- 
duce any person to sell or rent any dwelling 
by representations regarding the entry or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

DISCRIMINATION IN THE FINANCING OF HOUSING 

Sec. 205. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building and loan 
association, insurance company or other cor- 
poration, association, firm or enterprise 
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whose business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real estate 
loans, to deny a loan or other financial as- 
sistance to a person applying therefor for 
the purpose of purchasing, constructing, im- 
proving, repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the fixing 
of the amount, interest rate, duration, or 
other terms or conditions of such loan or 
other financial assistance, because of the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of 
such person or of any person associated with 
him in connection with such loan or other 
financial assistance or the purpose of such 
loan or other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, ten- 
ants, or occupants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which such loan or other 
financial assistance is to be made or given, 
provided that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall impair the scope or effectiveness 
of the exception contained in section 203 (b). 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE PROVISION OF 
BROKERAGE SERVICES 


Sec. 206. After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful to deny any person access to or 
membership or participation in any multiple- 
listing service, real estate brokers’ organiza- 
tion or other service, organization, or facility 
relating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings, or to discriminate against him 
in the terms of conditions of such access, 
membership, or participation, on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 


EXEMPTION 


Sec. 207. Nothing in this title shall prohibit 
a religious organization, association, or so- 
ciety, or any nonprofit institution or or- 
ganization operated, supervised or controlled 
by or In conjunction with a religious organi- 
zation, association, or society, from limiting 
the sale, rental or occupancy of dwellings 
which it owns or operates for other than a 
commercial purpose to persons of the same 
religion, or from giving preference to such 
persons, unless membership in such religion 
is restricted on account of race, color, or 
national origin. Nor shall anything in this 
title prohibit a bona fide private club from 
limiting the sale, rental, or occupancy of 
dwellings which it owns or operates for other 
than a commercial purpose to members of 
the club or from giving preference to such 
members. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 208. (a) The authority and respon- 
sibility for administering this Act shall be 
in the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, 

(b) The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development shall be provided an additional 
Assistant Secretary. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act (Public 
Law 89-174, 79 Stat. 667) is hereby amended 
by— 

(1) striking the word “four,” in section 
4(a) of said Act (79 Stat. 668; 5 U.S.C. 624b 
(a)) and substituting therefor “five,”; and 

(2) striking the word “six,” in section 7 
of said Act (79 Stat. 669; 5 U.S.C. 624(c)) and 
substituting therefor “seven.” 

(c) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, duties, and powers to employees 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or to boards of such employees, 
including functions, duties, and powers with 
respect to investigating, conciliating, hearing, 
determining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to any work, business, 
or matter under this title. The persons to 
whom such delegations are made with respect 
to hearing functions, duties, and powers shall 
be appointed and shall serve in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development in 
compliance with sections 3105, 3344, 5362, and 
7521 of title 5 of the United States Code. Inso- 
far as possible, conciliation meetings shall be 
held in the cities or other localities where the 
discriminatory housing practices allegedly oc- 
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curred. The Secretary shall by rule prescribe 
such rights of appeal from the decisions of 
his hearing examiners to other hearing ex- 
aminers or to other officers in the Depart- 
ment, to boards of officers or to himself, as 
shall be appropriate and in accordance with 
law. 

(d) All executive departments and agen- 
cies shall administer their programs and ac- 
tivities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title and shall co- 
operate with the Secretary to further such 
purposes, 

(e) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall— 

(1) make studies with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 

(2) publish and disseminate reports, rec- 
ommendations, and information derived from 
such studies; 

(3) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

(4) cooperate with and render such techni- 
eal and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(5) administer the programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban development 
in a manner affirmatively to further the poli- 
cies of this title. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 209. Immediately after the enactment 
of this title the Secretary shall commence 
such educational and conciliatory activities 
as in his Judgment will further the purposes 
of this title. He shall call conferences of per- 
sons in the housing industry and other inter- 
ested parties to acquaint them with the pro- 
visions of this title and has suggested means 
of implementing it, and shall endeavor with 
their advice to work out programs of volun- 
tary compliance and of enforcement. He may 
pay per diem, travel, and transportation ex- 
penses for persons attending such confer- 
ences as provided in section 5703 of title 5 
of the United States Code. He shall consult 
with State and local officials and other inter- 
ested parties to learn the extent, if any, to 
which housing discrimination exists in their 
State or locality, and whether and how State 
or local enforcement programs might be uti- 
lized to combat such discrimination in con- 
nection with or in place of, the Secretary's 
enforcement of this title. The Secretary shall 
issue reports on such conferences and con- 
sultations as he deems appropriate. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 210. (a) Any person who claims to 
have been injured by a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice or who believes that he will be 
irrevocably injured by a discriminatory 
housing practice that is about to occur (here- 
after “person aggrieved”) may file a com- 
plaint with the Secretary. Complaints shall 
be in writing and shall contain such infor- 
mation and be in such form as the Secretary 
requires. Within thirty days after receiving 
a complaint, or within thirty days after the 
expiration of any period of reference under 
subsection (c), the Secretary shall investi- 
gate the complaint and give notice in writing 
to the person aggrieved whether he intends 
to resolve it. If the Secretary decides to re- 
solve the complaint, he shall proceed to try 
to eliminate or correct the alleged discrim- 
inatory housing practice by informal meth- 
ods of conference, conciliation, and persua- 
sion. Nothing said or done in the course of 
such informal endeavors may be made pub- 
lic or used as evidence in a subsequent pro- 
ceeding under this title without the written 
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consent of the persons concerned. Any em- 
ployee of the Secretary who shall make public 
any information in violation of this provi- 
sion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year. 

(b) A complaint under subsection (a) 
shall be filed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the alleged discriminatory hous- 
ing practice occurred, Complaints shall be in 
writing and shall state the facts upon which 
the allegations of a discriminatory housing 
practice are based. Complaints may be rea- 
sonably and fairly amended at any time. A 
respondent may file an answer to the com- 
plaint against him and with the leave of the 
Secretary, which shall be granted whenever 
it would be reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Both com- 
plaints and answers shall be verified. 

(c) Wherever a State or local fair housing 
law provides rights and remedies for alleged 
discriminatory housing practices which are 
substantially equivalent to the rights and 
remedies provided in this title, the Secretary 
shall notify the appropriate State or local 
agency of any complaint filed under this title 
which appears to constitute a violation of 
such State or local fair housing law, and the 
Secretary shall take no further action with 
respect to such complaint if the appropriate 
State or local law enforcement official has, 
within thirty days from the date the alleged 
offense has been brought to his attention, 
commenced proceedings in the matter, or, 
having done so, fails to carry forward such 
proceedings with reasonable promptness. In 
no event shall the Secretary take further 
action unless he certifies that in his judg- 
ment, under the circumstances of the partic- 
ular case, the protection of the rights of the 
parties or the interests of justice require 
such action, 

(d) If within thirty days after a complaint 
is filed with the Secretary or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c), the Secretary 
has been unable to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance with this title, the person aggrieved 
may, within thirty days thereafter, com- 
mence a civil action in any appropriate 
United States district court, against the re- 
spondent named in the complaint, to enforce 
the rights granted or protected by this title, 
insofar as such rights relate to the subject 
of the complaint: Provided, That no such 
civil action may be brought in any United 
States district court if the person aggrieved 
has a judicial remedy under a State or local 
fair housing law which provides rights and 
remedies for alleged discriminatory housing 
practices which are substantially equivalent 
to the rights and remedies provided in this 
title. Such actions may be brought in any 
United States district court for the district 
in which the discriminatory housing prac- 
tice is alleged to have occurred or be about 
to occur or in which the respondent resides 
or transacts business, If the court finds that 
a discriminatory housing practice has oc- 
curred or is about to occur, the court may, 
subject to the provisions of section 212, en- 
join the respondent from engaging in such 
practice or order such affirmative action as 
may be appropriate. 

(e) In any proceeding brought pursuant 
to this section, the burden of proof shall be 
on the complainant. 

(f) Whenever an action filed by an in- 
dividual, in either Federal or State court, 
pursuant to this section or section 212, shall 
come to trial the Secretary shall immediately 
terminate all efforts to obtain voluntary 
compliance. 

INVESTIGATIONS; SUBPENAS; GIVING OF EVIDENCE 


Sec. 211. (a) In conducting an investiga- 
tion the Secretary shall have access at all 
reasonable times to premises, records, docu- 
ments, individuals, and other evidence or 
possible ‘sources of evidence and may ex- 
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amine, record, and copy such materials and 
take and record the testimony or statements 
of such persons as are reasonably necessary 
for the furtherance of the investigation: 
Provided, however, The Secretary first com- 
plies with the provisions of the Fourth 
Amendment relating to unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The Secretary may 
issue subpenas to compel his access to or 
the production of such materials, or the 
appearance of such persons, and may issue 
interrogatories to a respondent, to the same 
extent and subject to the same limitations 
as would apply if the subpenas or interroga- 
tories were issued or served in aid of a civil 
action in the United States district court 
for the district in which the investigation is 
taking place. The Secretary may administer 
oaths, 

(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary, a respondent shall be entitled to the 
issuance of a reasonable number of subpenas 
by and in the name of the Secretary to the 
same extent and subject to the same limita- 
tions as subpenas issued by the Secretary 
himself. Subpenas issued at the request of 
@ respondent shall show on their face the 
name and address of such respondent and 
shall state that they were issued at his re- 
quest. 

(c) Witnesses summoned by subpena of the 
Secretary shall be entitled to the same wit- 
ness and mileage fees as are witnesses in 
proceedings in United States district courts. 
Fees payable to a witness summoned by a 
subpena issued at the request of a respond- 
ent shall be paid by him. 

(d) Within five days after service of a sub- 
pena upon any person, such person may pe- 
tition the Secretary to revoke or modify the 
subpena. The Secretary shall grant the peti- 
tion if he finds that the subpena requires ap- 
pearance or attendance at an unreasonable 
time or place, that it requires production of 
evidence which does not relate to any mat- 
ter under investigation, that if does not de- 
scribe with sufficient particularity the evi- 
dence to be produced, that compliance would 
be unduly onerous, or for other good reason. 

(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena, the Secretary or other person at 
whose request it was issued may petition for 
its enforcement in the United States district 
court for the district in which the person to 
whom the subpena was addressed resides, was 
served, or transacts business. 

(f) Any person who willfully fails or ne- 
glects to attend and testify or to answer any 
lawful inquiry or to produce records, docu- 
ments, or other evidence, if in his power to 
do so in obedience to the subpena or lawful 
order of the Secretary, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. Any person who, with intent 
thereby to mislead the Secretary, shall make 
or cause to be made any false entry or state- 
ment of fact in any report, account, record, 
or other document submitted to the Secre- 
tary pursuant to his subpena or other order, 
or shall willfully neglect or fail to make or 
cause to be made full, true,.and correct en- 
tries in such reports, accounts, records, or 
other documents, or shall willfully mutilate, 
alter, or by any other means falsify any doc- 
umentary evidence, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

(g) The Attorney General shall conduct all 
litigation in which the Secretary participates 
as a party or as amicus pursuant to this 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT BY PRIVATE PERSONS 
Sr. 212. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 203, 204, 205, and 206 may be enforced 
by civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred: Pro- 
vided, however, That the court shall continue 
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such ciyil case brought pursuant to this sec- 
tion or section 210D from time to time be- 
fore bringing it to trial if the court believes 
that the conciliation efforts of the Secre- 
tary or a State or local agency are likely 
to result in satisfactory settlement of the 
discriminatory housing practice complained 
of in the complaint made to the Secretary or 
to the local or State agency and which prac- 
tice forms the basis for the action in court: 
And provided, however, That any sale, en- 
cumbrance, or rental consummated prior to 
the issuance of any court order issued un- 
der the authority of this Act, and involving 
a bona fide purchaser, encumbrancer, or ten- 
ant without actual notice of the existence of 
the filing of a complaint or civil action under 
the provisions of this Act shall not be af- 
fected. 

(b) Upon application by the plaintiff and 
in such circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in which 
a civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for the 
plaintiff and may authorize the commence- 
ment of a civil action upon proper showing 
without the payment of fees, costs, or se- 
curity. A court of a State or subdivision 
thereof may do likewise to the extent not 
inconsistent with the law or procedures of 
the State or subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant as relief, as it 
deems appropriate, any permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, temporary restraining or- 
der, or other order, and may award to the 
Plaintiff actual damages and not more than 
$1,000 punitive damages, together with court 
costs and reasonable attorney fees in the case 
of a prevailing plaintiff. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 213. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by this 
title and such denial raises an issue of gen- 
eral public importance, he may bring a civil 
action in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing with it a complaint set- 
ting forth the facts and requesting such 
preventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order against the 
person or persons responsible for such pat- 
tern or practice or denial of rights, as he 
deems necessary to insure the full enjoyment 
of the rights granted by this title. 


EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 214. Any court in which a proceeding 
is instituted under section 212 or 213 of this 
title shall assign the case for hearing at the 
earliest practicable date and cause the case 
to be in every way expedited. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 215. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or of 
any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law of a State, a political 
subdivision, or other such jurisdiction that 
purports to require or permit any action that 
would be a discriminatory housing practice 
under this title shall to that extent be in- 
valid. 

COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 
ADMINISTERING FAIR HOUSING LAWS 

Src. 216. The Secretary may cooperate with 
State and local agencies charged with the ad- 
ministration of State and local fair housing 
laws and, with the consent of such agencies, 
utilize the services of such agencies and 
their employees and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, may reimburse such 
agencies and their employees for services 
rendered to assist him in carrying out this 
title. In furtherance of such cooperative 
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efforts, the Secretary may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies. 
All agreements and terminations thereof 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

INTERFERENCE, COERCION, OR INTIMIDATION 

Sec. 217. It shall be unlawful to coerce, 
intimidate, threaten, or interfere with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or 
on account of his having exercised or en- 
joyed, or on account of his having aided or 
encouraged any other person in the exercise 
or enjoyment of, any right granted or pro- 
tected by sections, 203, 204, 205, or 206. This 
section may be enforced by appropriate civil 
action. 

APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 218. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 219. If any provision of this title or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the title and the application of the pro- 
vision to other persons not similarly situated 
or to other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

TITLE III 


PREVENTION OF INTIMIDATION IN FAIR HOUSING 
CASES 


Sec. 301. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of force 
willfully injures, intimidates or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate or 
interfere with— 

(a) any person because of his race, color, 
religion or national origin and because he is 
or has been selling, purchasing, renting, fi- 
nancing, occupying, or contracting or negoti- 
ating for the sale, rental, financing or occu- 
pation of any dwelling, or applying for or 
participating in any service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or 
renting dwellings; or 

(b) any person because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such person or any 
other person or any class of persons from— 

(1) participating without discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, in any of the activities, services, or- 
ganizations or facilities described in subsec- 
tion 801(a); or encouraging others to so par- 
ticipate; or 

(2) affording another person or class of 
persons opportunity or protection so to par- 
ticipate; or 

(c) any citizen because he is or has been, 
or in order to discourage such citizen or any 
other citizen from lawfully aiding or en- 
couraging others to participate, without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin, in any of the activi- 
ties, services, organizations or facilities de- 
scribed in subsection 301(a), or participating 
lawfully in speech or peaceful assembly op- 
posing and denial of the opportunity to so 
participate— 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life. 


HUNTINGTON ADVERTISER COM- 
MENDS SENATOR RANDOLPH FOR 
RECENT ADDRESS TO SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 20 my colleague, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, addressed the Missouri 
State Chapter of the Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers on the role of the engi- 
neer in meeting the responsibilities of 
enhancement of the human environment 
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in our urban civilization. This was a fur- 
ther expression of the commitment of 
the senior Senator from West Virginia to 
the improvement of the quality of life 
in today’s society. 

It is always gratifying to me to note 
that Senator RaNporrR's leadership in 
this field is acknowledged within his own 
State of West Virginia. I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial from the Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Advertiser of March 1 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RANDOLPH URGES ENGINEERS IMPROVE 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


Air and water pollution problems in West 
Virginia give people here particular interest 
in an address by Sen. Jennings Randolph, 
D-W. Va., to a meeting of engineers’ societies 
recently in St. Louis. 

As chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee and ranking member of its Subcommit- 
tee on Air and Water Pollution, Sen. Ran- 
dolph has taken the lead in the enactment 
of legislation and in other movements for 
abating the contamination of the human 
environment, 

The importance of his address to the more 
than 300 engineers was emphasized by its 
insertion in the Congressional Record by 
Sen. Stuart Symington, D-Mo. 

Sen. Randolph spoke out frankly with a 
challenge to the engineers of the St. Louis 
area and the nation to develop more effective 
means of preventing the “fouling of the air 
we breathe, the water we drink and the land 
on which we live.” 

The extent of the problem was made clear 
by his statement that approximately 7.300 
communities are affected by air pollution but 
that only 130 cities, counties or regions have 
estabished air pollution programs, and many 
of these are “grossly inadequate.” 

In addition, more than 2,000 communities 
pour untreated sewage into lakes and 
streams and 700 municipalities have sewage 
systems with inadequate treatment facilities. 

These hazardous conditions of today 
threaten to become much worse, Sen. Ran- 
dolph declared, as projections point to a 
national population of 250 million by 1980 
and $20 million or more by the year 2000. 

Only 30 years from now, on the basis of 
present trends, as many as 270 million per- 
sons will probably be living on little more 
than one per cent of the land. 

To meet the needs of the growing popula- 
tion electric power generation will have to 
triple by 1980 and double again by 2000. In 
spite of nuclear generating capacity, this 
will require a threefold increase in the com- 
bustion of fossil fuels. 

Preventing serious threats to health and 
property, Sen. Randolph declared, will re- 
quire more rigorous control of emissions 
from the burning of such fuels. 

These controls will be necessary also to 
prevent restrictions on the use of coal in 
populous areas. 

As a means of meeting one pollution prob- 
lem, Sen. Randolph pointed out, Congress 
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approved the Clean Air Act of 1967 requir- 
ing the Public Health Service to publish 
ambient air quality criteria for individual 
pollutants and their combinations. 

These reports will tell the effects of given 
concentrations of pollutants on human and 
animal health and on vegetation and even 
inanimate objects. 

For necessary progress, Sen. Randolph de- 
clared, the technology of pollution abatement 
must be greatly improved, and standards 
must be rigorously enforced through close 
cooperation of government at all levels and 
of industry and civic associations. 

Engineers can be particularly helpful, he 
continued, by stimulating public interest, 
helping develop quantitative guidelines and 
especially by taking the lead in planning to 
prevent and not just correct pollution. 

By the development of new production 
processes much present pollution can be 
avoided, and possibly much money can be 
saved by eliminating end-of-process treat- 
ment. 

Sen. Randolph's comprehensive discussion 
of the problems presented urgent needs con- 
fronting the entire country and especially 
the congested big cities. 

They apply particularly to this region not 
only because of pollution hazards but be- 
cause of the economiic importance of coal 
and the need of avoiding restrictions on its 
use to limit sulphur oxide pollution result- 
ing from its combustion. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A. M. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there are no other Senators who desire 
to speak at this time, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 10 
o'clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 6, 1968, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 5, 1968: 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Meriwether Lewis Clark Tyler, of New York, 
to be alternate Federal Cochairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, vice Fred 
B. Burke. 
U.S, ATTORNEY 
Klyde Robinson, of South Carolina, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of South Caro- 
lina for the term of 4 years to fill a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 89-242, approved 
October 7, 1965. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Robert L. Fortson, Shorterville, Ala., in 
place of T. S. Hardin, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Hoyt L. Willmuth, Swifton, Ark., in place 
of L. B. Mason, retired. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Dale H. Hawkes, Alta Loma, Calif., in place 
of C. E. Hogancamp, retired. 
Jack W. Anderson, Fort Dick, Calif., in 
place of M. J. Hanson, deceased. 
COLORADO 
Everette L. Lappart, Holyoke, Colo., in 
place of F. B. Flanagan, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Donald W. Snyder, Bethany, Ill., in place 
of C. M. Crowder, retired. 
Mary H. Nightingale, Coal Valley, III., in 
place of Nellie Blohm, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Nellie H. Barnes, Trappe, Md., in place of 
J. T, Hundley, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Harold T. McDermott, Dennis Port, Mass., 
in place of R. B. Murphy, retired. 


MICHIGAN 

Hildegard R. Foley, Hartland, Mich., in 
Place of L. W. Gardner, retired. 

Sherman D. Ellis, Lewiston, Mich, in place 
of B. B. Wellington, retired. 

Robert L. Cole, Mancelona, Mich., ın place 
of A. J. Johnson, retired. 

Robert A. Stetler, Okemos, Mich., in place 
of G. E. Barlow, retired. 

George M. Bell, Petersburg, Mich., in place 
of C. S. Schmid, Jr., retired. 


MINNESOTA 
Nicholas E. Savage, Comfrey, Minn., in 
place of J. M. Augustin, retired. 
Eugene T. Kearney, Savage, Minn., in place 
of J. P. McCoy, resigned. 
Winifred B. Lindgren, Wolverton, Minn., in 
place of V. G. Lindgren, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI r 


C. Preston Holmes, Mound Bayou, Miss., in 

place of C. V. Thurmond, retired. 
MISSOURI 

Willard L. Libla, Greenville, Mo., in place 

of J. F. Hughes, Jr., retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Elizabeth T. Peterson, Canterbury, N.H., 

in place of W. C. Hubbard, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 

Peter D. Kane, South Bound Brook, NJ., 

in place of W. C. Conner, resigned. 
NEW MEXICO 

Fredrick C. Archibald, Hurley, N. Mex., in 

place of F. E. Stearman, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Peter J. McCloskey, Pottsville, Pa,, in place 

of H. E. Hobbs, deceased. 
TENNESSEE 

Clara P. Martin, Sardis, Tenn., in place of 

J. A. Medlin, retired. 
TEXAS 

Lucile H. Sanders, Buffalo, Tex., in place of 
E. C. Burroughs, retired. 

A. Lucille Evans, Driscoll, Tex., in place of 
P. W. Lee, retired. 

J. D. Thomas, Jr., Georgetown, Tex., in 
place of P. H. Martin, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He who is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he who rules his spirit 
than he who takes a city—Proverbs 
16 : 32. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 


before whom we bow in adoration and 
unto whom we lift our hearts in prayer, 
help us to improve our self-mastery that 
we may do our duties and respond to our 
responsibilities with a confident courage 
and a high-hearted happiness. 

May we feel Thy guiding hand through 
all the scattered details of our daily life 
and in the trouble of this hour may we 


hear Thy still small voice and feel under- 
neath us Thine everlasting arms holding 
us steady, keeping us strong, and leading 
us in the way we should go. 

Bless all efforts to remove violence and 
to reduce discord and prosper all endeav- 
ors to redouble our good will and to re- 
affirm our faith in Thee and in our coun- 
try. 
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In the name of Him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
90-206, appointed Mr. Stephen K. Bailey, 
of New York, and Mr. Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, of New York, as members of the 
Commission on Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial Salaries. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
207, 81st Congress, appointed Mr. PELL to 
be a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Coast Guard Academy. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
Macnuson, chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, pursuant to title 46, United 
States Code, section 1126c, appointed Mr. 
HOo.uincs and Mr. Proury to be members 
of the Board of Visitors to the US. 
Merchant Marine Academy. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
Macnuson, chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, pursuant to title 14, United 
States Code, section 194(a), appointed 
Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. GRIFFIN to be 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy. 


REFUSAL TO PERMIT ENTRY OF 
HEAD OF RHODESIAN GOVERN- 
MENT INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
amazement that the American State De- 
partment has refused to permit Ian 
Smith, head of the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment, to enter the United States. Appar- 
ently, our State Department believes its 
first interest in African affairs is to curry 
favor with the ragtag governments of 
African mini-states who object to the 
presence of a responsible government on 
their continent just because it is white. 

Rhodesia has been our stanch friend 
and has supported U.S. policies time and 
again. Trade relations have been very 
satisfactory. Yet, we refuse to permit the 
head of its Government to enter our 
country. The reason given is that the 
United States does not recognize 
Rhodesia and Mr. Smith has no British 
passport. This evasive tactic fools no one. 
Waivers have been granted to other 
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Rhodesians to visit this country. Refusal 
to admit Mr. Smith indicates a bumbling 
incompetency which works at cross-pur- 
poses with the best interest of the free 
world and of this country. 

In order to get fully into the role which 
the United States has chosen for itself 
in this particular, possibly we should 
dress the representatives of the State 
Department in clown costumes and ex- 
pect them to spend more of their time 
doing handsprings, cartwheels, and 
somersaults, and performing other antics 
calculated to amuse and please the ele- 
ments we seek to impress. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. FASCELL.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion that violence and disorder must be 
ended, although I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that there was no planning or di- 
rection to the disorders. 

We had eight major disorders and 
33 serious disorders, 123 minor disorders 
for a total of 164 disorders in 128 cities. 
Also, militant leaders are still calling for 
disobedience and disorder this year. 

I agree with the other findings of the 
Commission as to the underlying causes 
of these disturbances and that is the 
racial attitude which exists. As the Com- 
mission said, the most fundamental is 
the racial attitude and behavior of white 
Americans toward black Americans. 
These attitudes are going to have to be 
changed before we can make any real 
progress. These are primary causes 
which can only be resolved by under- 
standing, communicating, and by making 
every effort to change. No amount of 
programs or projects in themselves will 
be effective. 

However, I agree with the Commission 
that there is urgent need for additional 
effort and something must be done—but 
realistically. This will have to be done 
with the local communities and the State 
leading the way, with substantial help 
from the Federal Government. It will be 
necessary to provide more jobs and ade- 
quate housing. However, I cannot visual- 
ize a single massive Federal project solv- 
ing all the problems. States and local 
communities must do their share and 
private industry must make the jobs 
available. In the final analysis, however, 
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each person must make a personal com- 
mitment to improve equality of oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. 


FUNDS FOR IMPACTED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is of the 
utmost urgency that the Congress pro- 
vide the funds necessary to meet the 
commitments heretofore made to im- 
pacted school districts. There is the mat- 
ter of good faith involved. The affected 
districts, relying upon the Federal obli- 
gation to compensate for extraordinary 
burdens caused by excessive Federal ac- 
tivities in such areas, prepared their an- 
nual budgets accordingly. 

Now, in the middle of the school year 
these districts find the Federal Govern- 
ment is prepared to meet but a portion 
of its commitment. This has caused an 
extreme hardship and a financial crisis 
in many districts which had no reason 
to anticipate this development. It is like 
changing the rules in the middle of the 
game. 

This program of aid for impacted 
school districts is a response to excessive 
costs incurred in operating schools in 
areas where school rolls become abnor- 
mally high due to military and other 
Federal concentrations. It brings about 
an unbearable burden on the local taxing 
capacity. It is in fact a form of aid to 
military personnel and their families, 
made necessary by conditions over which 
such personnel have no control. Indeed, 
many of them are away fighting in Viet- 
nam or elsewhere committed, while their 
children are sent to schools in impacted 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that this 
Congress recognize this obligation and 
provide the necessary funds at once. The 
Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
included in the current supplemental ap- 
propriations bill the funds necessary to 
meet this purpose. The Senate is expected 
to support that inclusion, and the issue 
will then be finally resolved by a confer- 
ence committee. 

I now join with many of my colleagues 
in beseeching the House conferees on this 
measure to accept the Senate action. Let 
us keep faith with a solemn and pressing 
obligation. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Subcom- 

mittee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
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ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Hawali? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I inquire if this has 
bo cleared with the minority mem- 

ers? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I believe it has; 
yes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if it cannot 
be confirmed that it has, I would be con- 
strained to object. Belief is not adequate. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It has been cleared, 
yes; Iam sorry. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
1 Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


IN TRIBUTE TO ERNEST J. BOHN 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, last night 
the National Housing Conference held its 
37th annual banquet in the Presidential 
Room of the Hotel Statler-Hilton in 
Washington. This occasion was taken to 
honor Ernest J. Bohn, of Cleveland. The 
resolution of the membership of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference reads as 
follows: 

In TRIBUTE To ERNEST J. BOHN 

Lawyer, housing and planning official, state 
legislator, city councilman, author of the 
first state enabling legislation in the nation 
for low-rent public housing, a founder and 
first president of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, ad- 
visor to Presidents, Governors and Mayors, 
and counsel to the world court of public 
opinion in behalf of the underprivileged— 
Ernest J. Bohn is returning his commission 
as Director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority after more than a third 
of a century of selfless public service. 

When Ernie Bohn first rallied the people, 
nation-wide, who were concerned with slum 
sickness that threatened the life of cities, 
their numbers were so few that they tell 
of caucusing in a telephone booth. Now, his 
co-workers are legion wherever man seeks so- 
cial, economic, and political equality. When 
he conceived low-rent public housing as a 
basic tool for social progress, Ernie Bohn re- 
jected the concept of institutional living in 
projects, and built communities of homes 
called “estates”. He has devoted his work- 
ing life to creating physical and social en- 
vironments where people live with dignity, 
and where democracy and freedom flourish. 

Members of the National Housing Confer- 
ence, assembled for their 37th Annual Meet- 
ing, honor Ernest J. Bohn for his countless 
contributions to the welfare of his city, 
state and nation, and respectfully suggest 
that his counsel is more essential to the peo- 
ple’s welfare now, than ever before. 

By honoring Ernest J. Bohn, members of 
the National Housing Conference reaffirm 
their dedication to the goals for America 
which he has articulated so clearly and for 
which he has fought so long, and pledge their 
continuing enlistment under his dynamic 
leadership. 
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ECUADOR SEEKS BETTER RELA- 
TIONS; SEIZES ANOTHER AMER- 
ICAN FISHING VESSEL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and alarmed yesterday to learn 
of two separate actions by the Ecua- 
dorean Government. First, another 
American fishing vessel was seized by 
Ecuador in international waters 23 miles 
off shore, and the Ecuadorean who 
boarded the tuna vessel Navigator forced 
the purchase of a $6,190 license before 
freeing the vessel so she could continue 
her journey to Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, once again Ecuador has 
used an American ship on loan to them 
to seize an American fishing vessel in 
international waters. The former U.S, 
Navy minesweeper E-2 held the Naviga- 
tor for 2 days. 

The second action taken by Ecuador, 
which is certainly ironic, is the state- 
ment in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing quoting Ecuador's President as say- 
ing he regretted ousting the U.S. Am- 
bassador and wanted improved relations 
with the United States, and I suppose 
more foreign aid. This statement comes 
from the Ecuadorean President, Mr. 
Speaker, at the same moment Ecuador’s 
Navy was engaged in another act of 
piracy against an American fishing ves- 
sel; a strange way of inviting friend- 
ship, I might add. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 
14936 which would deny Ecuador the 
use of American vessels if they seize an 
American fishing boat, and the bill pres- 
ently is in the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. My bill would in- 
clude Ecuador, one of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries not now covered in can- 
celing the loan agreement under which 
they use U.S. vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, the fishing season is now 
in full swing off the Latin America coast, 
and as long as Ecuador claims 200 miles 
jurisdiction, off her shoreline contrary 
to international law, and as long as she 
continues to act with hostility toward 
American citizens fishing in these inter- 
national waters, we do no more than 
aid and abet their barbaric acts by al- 
lowing them to possess our naval vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt action on 
H.R. 14936. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
civil dirorders which has recently been 
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made available has brought heightened 
attention to the serious urban problems 
facing this Nation. The scope of the prob- 
lem is staggering, and it is hard to fit the 
problem areas into any neat categories 
under which this Congress transacts its 
business. The matters of education, hous- 
ing, jobs, health, sewage, and the myriad 
of other factors affecting the urban 
areas of our country could certainly be 
coordinated more effectively than they 
are now if there were established a stand- 
ing Committee on Urban Affairs. I have 
introduced such legislation today. I think 
it both necessary and logical that there 
be one committee of the House directly 
responsible for the urban problem area. 


SCIENCE SEARCH WINNERS 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud and honored to represent the peo- 
ple of the Eighth Congressional District 
in Queens County, N.Y. Today I am ec- 
static. 

Last night three students from my dis- 
trict won top honors in the 27th Annual 
Science Search. They were among 40 stu- 
dents from across the country who were 
finalists in the Westinghouse program 
to pick the outstanding scientific talent 
from our high schools through vigorous 
competition. 

Starting with 23,000 competitors from 
every State who completed scientific 
projects for the science search, these 
three boys survived every higher com- 
petition to place in the top 10 winners 
nationally. 

I am particularly proud that our con- 
gressional district had more winners 
among the final 40 than any State in 
the Union, with three exceptions. 

Our winners were John A. Goldsmith, 
who won a $4,000 college scholarship as 
the ninth-place award winner; Perrin C. 
White, third-place winner with an $8,000 
scholarship; and John Gomori, who was 
a second-place winner and who will re- 
ceive an $8,000 scholarship. 

These young men are all students at 
the Forest Hills High School, which con- 
stitutes an outstanding honor for their 
teachers and the schoo] itself. They bring 
great credit to all citizens of our com- 
munity. And, as their Congressman, I am 
extremely proud of them. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Private Calendar day. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


DR. ANGEL REAUD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 503) for 
the relief of Dr. Angel Reaud, also known 
as Angel Reaud Ramos Izquierdo. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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unanimous consent that S. 503 be re- 
committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio 

There was no objection. 


VISITACION ENRIQUEZ MAYPA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4386) 
for the relief of Visitacion Enriquez May- 
pa. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER, A 
MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 155) for 
the relief of Arthur Jerome Olinger, a 
minor, by his next friend, his father, 
George Henry Olinger, and George 
Henry Olinger, individually. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CHESTER E. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 233) for 
the relief of Chester E. Davis. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross], I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN W. ROGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1580) for 
the relief of John W. Rogers. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DWAYNE C, COX AND WILLIAM D. 
MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2281) 
for the relief of Dwayne C. Cox and Wil- 
liam D. Martin. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN F. FUENTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4936) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Fuentes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HALL and Mr. TALCOTT objected 
and, under the rule, the bill was recom- 
ee to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


E. L. TOWNLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11381) 
for the relief of E. L. Townley. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH M. HEPWORTH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12119) 
for the relief of Joseph M. Hepworth. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ROCHESTER IRON & METAL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7210) 
for the relief of the Rochester Iron & 
Metal Co. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


JE-IL BRICK CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4058) 
for the relief of the JE-IL Brick Co. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES BERNSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 321) for 
the relief of Charles Bernstein. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1040) for 
the relief of certain employees of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH W. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 991) to refer the bill (H.R, 14109) 
entitled “A bill for the relief of Joseph 
W. Harris, “to the chief commissioner 
of the Court of Claims pursuant to sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from-Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER, CON- 
CORD, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2282) 
for the relief of certain employees of the 
Naval Weapons Center, Concord, Calif. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AT 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10327) 
for the relief of Louis J. Falardeau, Irva 
G. Franger, Betty Klemcke, Wineta L. 
Welburn, and Emma L. McNeil, all indi- 
viduals employed by the Department of 
the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This con- 
cludes the call of the Private Calendar. 


POTATO PROMOTION AND 
RESEARCH ACT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation today to enable 
potato growers to finance a nationally 
coordinated research and promotion pro- 
gram to improve their competitive posi- 
tion and expand their markets for pota- 
toes by increasing consumer acceptance 
of potatoes and potato products and by 
improving the quality potatoes and po- 
tato products that are made available to 
the consumer. 

I would like to emphasize that this is 
a self-help program. This would merely 
enable the potato producers to vote upon 
themselves a program to improve their 
image and increase potato consumption. 
The cost of the program will be borne by 
the potato producers, and any producer 
who does not wish to participate in the 
program may receive a refund of any 
funds withheld from his sales by request 
to the potato promotion board. This 
board, which will operate the program, 
will be selected by the producers from 
among their own members. 

I urge that the House take action on 
this legislation as soon as possible. The 
potato industry should be assisted in 
their efforts to revitalize their industry 
through self-help. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 44] 
Adair Gross Moss 
Ashley Hagan O'Hara, Ill. 
Ashmore Hawkins Passman 
Berry Heckler, Mass. Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Hicks Philbin 
Button Holland Pike 
Cederberg Howard Resnick 
Conyers Jones, Mo. Rivers 
Corman King, Calif. St. Onge 
Dent Kornegay Selden 
Diggs Macdonald, Teague, Tex. 
Dorn Mass. Wiggins 
Dowdy Mailliard Wright 
Edwards, La. Miller, Calif. 
Gibbons Moore 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 387 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ee under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING THAT THE UNITED 
STATES HOLD CERTAIN CHILOCCO 
INDIAN SCHOOL LANDS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. HALEY submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
536) to provide that the United States 
shall hold certain Chilocco Indian School 
lands at Chiloceo, Okla., in trust for the 
Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government. 
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DESIGNATING SAN RAFAEL WILDER- 
NESS, LOS PADRES NATIONAL 
FOREST, CALIF.—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 889) 
to designate the San Rafael Wilderness, 
Los Padres National Forest, in the State 
of California, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nevada? s 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No, 1029) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the Bill (S. 889) 
entitled “An Act to designate the San Rafael 
Wildnerness, Los Padres National Forest, in 
the State of California”, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 

WALTER S. BARING, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
Morris UDALL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
FRANK CHURCH, 

Taos. H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLorr, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The Managers on the part of the House at 
the Conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the bill (S. 889) to desig- 
nate the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres 
National Forest, in the State of California, 
submit this statement in explanation of the 
effect of the language agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying Conference 
Report. 

Both the Senate and the House versions of 
S. 889 provide for the designation of a sub- 
stantial area within the Los Padres National 
Forest as the San Rafael Wildnerness, As 
passed by the Senate, S. 889 includes ap- 
proximately 143,000 acres of rugged, rela- 
tively undisturbed wilderness land. As 
amended by the House the bill includes an 
additional 2,200 acres, consisting of three 
separate tracts of land, located along the 
northeast boundary of the proposed wilder- 
ness area, These three areas were added by 
the House primarily to provide for the in- 
clusion of four sites displaying excellent ex- 
amples of pictographs by the now extinct 
Chumash Indians, as well as to provide some 
additional protection along the route of a 
major flyway of the California condor and 
to include some additional natural 
openings, cr potreros, within the exterior 
boundaries of the proposed wilderness area. 

Since the adoption of the amendment by 
the House to include the additional 2,200 
acres, information has been made available 
by the Forest Service emphasizing the ex- 
tremely critical nature of wildfires and their 
control in this area and further emphasiz- 
ing the vital importance of the additional 
area to existing and planned fire control pro- 
grams. The subsequent information also 
points out that one of the most serious fire 
threats in brush areas, such as San Rafael, is 
from great sweeping conflagrations that 
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move rapidly on a wide front. It has been 
well established that advance preparation 
of fuelbreaks will greatly enhance the 
chances of keeping a fire from sweeping over 
a ridge from one drainage to another. To 
aid in the control of such disastrous fires 
the Forest Service has, for several years, em- 
barked on a program of establishing a sys- 
tem of fuelbreaks along the ten-mile stretch 
of the Sierra Madre Ridge southeast from 
Montgomery Potrero. This fire control sys- 
tem consists of areas wherein the brush has 
been removed and the area converted to 
grass. These converted grass areas are con- 
necting links with the natural potreros and, 
with the potreros, make up a fire control 
line. About 900 acres of this work has been 
completed but another 600 acres remains to 
be converted, All of the remaining 600 acres 
of the strategic lands still to be treated lie 
within the 2,200-acre addition. It has been 
further represented that there are no suita- 
ble substitute areas that could be readily 
selected by the local fire control experts out- 
side the 2,200-acre addition. 

The House Members of the Conference 
Committee have very carefully weighed all 
information available on the problem of fire 
control as well as the possibility of selecting 
alternate sites for such control outside the 
2200 acre addition. Based upon the best in- 
formation available from private, state and 
federal fire control organizations, each famil- 
iar with the area and each a recognized 
authority on wildfires of the type common to 
this vicinity, the Members concluded that 
alternate sites for fire control are not readily 
available outside the 2200 acre addition. 

As the prevention of disastrous wildfires 
is of major concern in this area and as the 
responsibility for the control and prevention 
of such fires rests with the Forest Service, 
the statements and recommendations of that 
agency weighed heavily with the conferees. As 
late as 1966 fires have occurred in this area 
and in the great Wellman fire of that year 
70,000 acres were burned within the proposed 
wilderness area, Any course of action which 
would seriously inhibit fire control measures 
must, in the opinion of the conferees, be 
avoided. For this reason, and then only after 
strong representations by the Forest Service, 
the recognized experts in forest fire preven- 
tion as well as the agency that must take 
action to fight and control these fires, did the 
conferees agree upon the deletion of the ad- 
ditional 2,200 acres. 

With respect to the Cumash Indian pic- 
tographs, it should be pointed out that ex- 
amples of this culture are not confined to 
the additional 2,200 acres but some of the 
best preserved pictographs are located well 
within the wilderness area. Also, while the 
House amendment added some potreros to 
the wilderness, there are a number remaining 
within the proposal, including approximately 
400 acres of the Montgomery Potrero. 

Your conferees were not unmindful of the 
necessity to protect the Chumash Indian pic- 
tographs and the rare California condor, or 
of the advantages of preserving the beauty of 
the potreros in their natural state for the en- 
joyment of future generations. To a very 
large extent these values can be preserved by 
limiting public use to and on roads in this 
area and by maintaining the wilderness char- 
acteristics of the area without actual inclu- 
sion within a designated wilderness. Accord- 
ingly, the conferees find that the Sierra 
Madre Ridge road should remain closed to all 
but administrative traffic from McPherson 
Peak Lookout easterly to a point one mile 
from Santa Barbara Canyon, and that public 
travel should also be restricted on the Buck- 
horn and Cachuma Saddle-McKinley Peak 
road to the extent deemed advisable by the 
Forest Service. The conferees further stress 
that protection of the Chumash Indian pic- 
tographs in the area, as well as the protection 
of the endangered California condor, is es- 
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sential. It is also desired that the potrero 
land adjacent to the wilderness areas be pre- 
served as nearly as possible in its natural 
state, consistent with fire control needs, 
Should the exclusion of the area contem- 

plated by the House amendment impede the 
protection afforded these values, the Congress 
should review the entire proposal with a view 
to amending the wilderness boundaries. 

WALTER S. BARING, 

HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 

Morris UDALL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report which was filed last De- 
cember 11 on S. 889 covers in consider- 
able detail the reasoning behind the de- 
cision of the House conferees to recom- 
mend that the House recede from its 
amendment of S. 889. However, I would 
like to reemphasize and elaborate on 
certain aspects of the conference report 
at this time. 

As mentioned in the conference re- 
port, both the Senate and the House ver- 
sions of S. 889 provide for designation of 
a large area of land within the Los Padres 
National Forest as the San Rafael Wil- 
derness. Actually the only difference be- 
tween the two bills is a matter of 2,200 
acres. There is no question as to whether 
there should or should not be a San Raf- 
ael wilderness. The only difference is 
that the Senate-passed bill calls for ap- 
proximately 143,000 acres of land and 
the bill as amended by the House called 
for approximately 145,000 acres, or the 
addition of about 2,200 acres. This addi- 
tional 2,200 acres consists of three sep- 
arate tracts of land located along the 
northeast boundary of the wilderness 
area. Generally speaking, this additional 
land is quite similar to the rest of the 
area. It was included by the House, by 
amendment to S. 889, to provide for the 
inclusion of four sites where Indian pic- 
tographs are well displayed, and to pro- 
vide some small additional protection to 
the rare California condor. The addition 
would also include some additional open 
meadow or potrero land. 

At this point I think it should be men- 
tioned that there are numerous exam- 
ples of Indian pictographs well within the 
main wilderness area and that there are 
also numerous examples of the potrero- 
type land already included. 

Since the adoption of the amendment 
by the House to include the additional 
2,200 acres, information has been made 
available by the Forest Service empha- 
sizing the extremely critical fire situa- 
tion in this area and pointing out that 
the 2,200 acres is a key segment of a 
planned and partially completed fire 
control line. This position has also been 
emphasized by State and county fire- 
fighting organizations as well as by 
knowledgeable individuals and private 
organizations. 

There is no question as to the extreme- 
ly hazardous fire situation in this area. 
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In 1966, in this same area, the Wellman 
fire burned over 90,000 acres, 70,000 
acres of which were within this same 
proposed wilderness area. 

In this area, as in many other similar 
mountainous and brush-covered areas in 
southern and central California, the con- 
trol and prevention of wildfire is of over- 
riding consideration. Whatever must be 
done to control these disastrous fires 
must be done. This is essential not only 
to protect resources and values in the im- 
mediate vicinity but also to prevent the 
spread of fires onto adjoining areas with 
the resultant loss of life and property. 

One of the most common and success- 
ful ways to control fires in this moun- 
tainous brush country is to establish a 
line of fuelbreaks. This is done by elim- 
inating the brush and by replanting or 
converting the cleared areas to grass. 
Fires are thus easier to control and the 
established line of fuelbreaks give the 
fire control crews an opportunity to pre- 
vent the spread of the fire. 

In this particular area, and within the 
2,200 acres added by the House, the For- 
est Service has started, and partially 
completed, such a fuelbreak system. The 
system extends for some 10 miles along 
the Sierra Madre Ridge southeasterly 
from Montgomery Potrero. So far about 
900 acres of brush has been cleared but 
an additional 600 acres remain to be 
cleared and converted to grass. All of the 
remaining 600 acres lie within the three 
tracts of land added by the House. Thus 
the use of this land is essential to the 
completion of a fire control and fuel- 
break system. If this land is included 
within the wilderness area the use of 
mechanized equipment, necessary to es- 
tablish and maintain fuelbreaks and 
firelines, will be precluded and the fire 
control system will not be completed. 

When the vital importance of these 
lands was made known, the determina- 
tion was made by the House conferees to 
recommend that the House recede from 
its position. 

I would like to emphasize that this is 
not a question of the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of 2,200 acres of land. It is whether 
or not the Forest Service, the agency re- 
sponsible for fighting fires, will be per- 
mitted to establish a fireline at the loca- 
tion its experts maintain is the logical 
and best position to control a fire. I 
strongly feel that in matters such as 
this, the position of the agencies con- 
cerned with fire prevention must be given 
great weight. In the final analysis they 
are the ones that must commit men and 
equipment to the fireline and they are 
the ones responsible for the safety of the 
firefighting crews as well as the protec- 
tion of public and private property from 
destruction by fire. 

The conferees were well aware of the 
need to protect the values outside the 
wilderness area. This can be done to a 
large extent by limiting public access to 
roads in this vicinity. This has been rec- 
ommended by the conferees. The issue is 
one of emotionalism versus profession- 
alism 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the extremely 
hazardous fire situation in this area, to- 
gether with the representation made by 
the Forest Service and others regarding 
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the key position of the 2,200 acres for 
fire-control use, I would urge adoption 
by the House of the conference report 
previously submitted on S. 889. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp certain letters and communi- 
cations dealing with this subject matter: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1968. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We have received for 
comment a number of communications 
urging that a 2,200 acre area be included 
in the proposed San Rafael Wilderness. These 
were received soon after the distribution of 
organization literature prompting letters to 
the President and to members of Congress. 

I would like to tell you why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supports the Confer- 
ence Report on S. 889. 

The San Rafael Wilderness is located in 
dry, rugged, brushy terrain in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is in a part of the country where 
wildfires are an ever present threat to people 
and wildlife, and the valuable watersheds 
they depend on, The news reports annually 
tell the tale of disastrous fires that roll across 
the countryside and leave blackened hillsides 
and death in their path. 

One way this threat is lessened is by ad- 
vance construction of fuelbreak systems 
along strategic ridges. This is where fire- 
fighters have the best chance of keeping the 
fires from sweeping from one valley to an- 
other. 

The 2,200 acres at issue in the San Rafael 
bill contain part of one of these fuelbreak 
systems that is partially installed. It has been 
suggested that this particular system was 
originally planned because of an early but 
now rejected development plan for mass pub- 
lic use of the area and that it is no longer 
needed. This is not so, The system is needed 
as an advance guard for any fire, from any 
cause, to protect the San Rafael Wilderness 
itself, and critical watersheds on the other 
side of the ridge. Because of the steep topog- 
raphy, the fuelbreaks cannot be relocated. 

A principal feature of the 2,200 acre area is 
the potreros (natural grass openings) it con- 
tains. The wilderness proposal without the 
2,200 acre area contains other potreros. By 
themselves these potreros in the 2,200 acre 
area will not be an effective fuelbreak. They 
must be tied into areas where the brush vege- 
tation has been converted to grass—a system 
that fire control experts of the Forest Service 
have planned and must maintain. This could 
not be done if the area is included in the 
Wilderness. 

There are Indian pictographs within the 
2,200 acre area. But the Wilderness Act gives 
them no more protection than they have 
under the authorities now available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. There are picto- 
graphs inside the S. 889 Wilderness and also 
elsewhere outside. 

And the 2,200 acre area is part of a habitat 
favored by the endangered California Condor. 
To fully protect this habitat the Forest Ser- 
ice has closed nearby roads to all but admi 
istrative traffic. Thus the inclusion of a fe 
more acres would give no added protectic 
to the Condor. 

The preparation and presentation of th- 
San Rafael Wilderness Proposal is a fine e: 
ample of the orderly hearing review process 
contemplated by the Wilderness Act. As pro- 
vided by that Act, a public hearing was held 
before the submission of the proposal to the 
Congress by the President. The area first pro- 
posed by the Forest Service was increased 
more than 32,000 acres in response to infor- 
mation presented by citizens at the hearing. 
All citizen views have been available to the 
Department and to the House and Senate 
Committees that considered the bill. 

In summary: 
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The 2,200 acres must be available for fuel- 
break work in order to properly carry out fire 
protection responsibilities. 

The addition of the 2,200 acres will afford 
no further protection to the pictographs. 

The addition of the 2,200 acres will not add 
to the protection of the condor. 

The addition of the 2,200 acres will not add 
any biological, archeological, or ecological 
features of a kind not already included in 
the Wilderness proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1968. 
Congressman WALTER S. BARING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: An organized 
move apparently is underway to persuade 
the House of Representatives not to accept 
the Conference Committee report on the San 
Rafael Wilderness Bill. It has been implied 
that “conservationists” support the 2200 acre 
addition as added by amendment in the 
House and are opposed to the Senate-Con- 
ference Committee version. I want to assure 
you that several large conservation groups 
do not agree with this position. 

The Conference Committee made a wise 
decision to eliminate the 2200 acre addition 
to San Rafael. Although there are valid argu- 
ments for the additional acreage, including 
preservation of Indian pictographs, potreros, 
and portions of the flyway of the California 
condor, the strong argument against en- 
largement is the breach it could cause in a 
vital firebreak already partly constructed by 
the U.S. Forest Service. It would not be good 
conservation to sacrifice anything as im- 
portant as adequate fire protection to the 
wilderness area itself. 

Enclosed is a copy of my letter to the Edi- 
tor of The Washington Post in response to 
an editorial which appeared last Saturday. 
This explains why The American Forestry 
Association and other large conservation 
groups are opposed to the amendment. As 
a key member of the House, I wanted you 
to be aware of this support and to urge you 
to back the Conference report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E, TOWELL, 
Executive Vice President, 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1968. 
To the EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: To the average reader your Feb- 
ruary 10 editorial would imply that conserva- 
tionists are fighting a righteous war against 
evil land despoilers over the San Rafael Wil- 
derness issue in California. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice backed by many of this country’s largest 
conservation groups, is merely trying to de- 
fend its professional role as the nation’s 
principal forest fire fighting agency. 

Simply stated, the issue is over the loca- 
tion of a firebreak built in advance to halt 
fires which might threaten the San Rafael 
Wilderness itself. Based upon years of ex- 
perience in fighting fires in these dry bush 
covered hills of Southern California, a con- 
tinuous line of green fields is being created 
along a carefully selected ridge line in order 
to halt fires when they start. Dry brushy 
vegetation is removed by machinery and the 
firebreaks sown to green grasses in a process 
known as brushland conversion. 

The important factor is the location of 
these firebreaks. Wind driven fires are not 
stopped just any place but only where ter- 
rain and fuel conditions are favorable. These 
ridge top defensive lines are selected by ex- 
perienced professionals. The lines not only 
must be strategically located, just as in a 
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battle plan, but they also must be continu- 
ous. Two-thirds of the firebreak at San Raf- 
ael already has been built and the proposed 
addition of 2,200 acres to the wilderness 
would prevent completion of the remaining 
third. Wilderness classification would rule 
out any further use of machinery or man 
made developments on the area, The fire line 
would be incomplete and therefore useless. 

All conservation groups support the San 
Rafael Wilderness Bill—the dispute involves 
only this 2,200 acre addition to a 143,000 acre 
wilderness. Arguments for the addition itself 
are good, too, because it would include por- 
tions of the giant California condor flyway, 
some outstanding Indian pictographs, and 
unusual natural openings in the brushland 
called potreros. But, all these can be saved 
too because the U.S. Forest Service officials 
have agreed to exclude all other man-made 
developments and public travel in the pro- 
posed addition except that necessary for fire 
control, 

The issue clearly is one of emotionalism 
versus professionalism. The citizen public 
should have a voice in selecting our nation's 
wilderness heritage. But, if professional land 
managers are to be denied the right to exer- 
cise their judgment based upon experience 
in something as vital as fire control, the fu- 
ture of the wilderness is doomed anyway. 

It is unfortunate that such a major dis- 
pute has developed over such a small area of 
land and that conservationists themselves 
are divided. However, the real problem is one 
of principle and precedent. It would be a 
serious mistake to ignore the advice of our 
nation’s foremost professional foresters, es- 
pecially since they have agreed to all restric- 
tions for wilderness management of this land 
except minimum activities necessary for vital 
fire control. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TOWELL, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 


Tse IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, INC., 
San Pedro, Calif., September 12, 1967. 

Congressman ASPINALL, 

Chairman of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The California Division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc. meet- 
ing on Sept. 9, 1967 at San Pedro, California 
voted to endorse Bill H.R. 5161, opposing 
amendment thereto, after hearing Mr. Grant 
Morse, Assistant Regional Forester, U.S. 
Forest Service, San Francisco explain the 
position of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Morse pointed out that the 2200 acres 
referred to in the amendment include the 
strategic Sierra Madre Ridge and adjacent 
areas and would prevent the construction of 
necessary fire roads, fuel breaks and type 
construction from brush to grass which are 
the means by which they can control fire 
and be in a position to protect the Wilder- 
ness Area in the future. 

He stated that U.S. Forest Service strongly 
recommends the passage of the Wilderness 
Bill H.R. 5161 without the amendment. 

By order of the State Division, The Izaak 
Walton League of America, Inc. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH MALLOY, 
State Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES, DIVISION OF 
FORESTRY, 
Carson City, Nev., October 26, 1967. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. ASPINALL: The California- 
Nevada Forest Fire Council, composed of some 
one hundred members from federal, state, 
county, industry and other local and private 
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agencies met on October 24-25 and passed 
the following resolution relative to boundary 
modification of the proposed San Rafael 
Wilderness Area: 

“The California-Nevada Forest Fire Council 
notes with extreme alarm and concern, the 
dangerous precedent being established by 
the recent modification by the House of 
Representatives, of the boundary of the pro- 
posed San Rafael Wilderness Area located 
within the Los Padres National Forest. Such 
boundary modification makes it impossible 
to prepare and maintain presuppression 
facilities including firebreaks, fuelbreaks, 
access roads, heliports and other essential 
installations needed to help assure protec- 
tion of the natural resource values lying 
adjacent to and within the Wilderness Area 
from destruction by forest fire. The Council 
urges that the boundary of any Wilderness 
Area should be created or modified only with 
the advice of and in consultation with the 
appropriate forest fire protection agency.” 

Request you advise conferees of our strong 
opposition to the Saylor Amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE ZAPPETTINI, 
Chairman, California-Nevada Forest 
Fire Council. 


CALIFORNIA FOREST PROTECTION As- 
SOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., September 25, 1967. 

Re H.R. 5161, S. 889; San Rafael Wilderness 
Area. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: I am. writ- 
ing to express my concern and that of mem- 
bers of this Association at the proposed 
addition of 2,200 acres to the area proposed 
by the U.S. Forest Service for inclusion in the 
San Rafael Wilderness. 

We have no special interest in this par- 
ticular area, but we are gravely concerned 
that any area that is of great importance 
to forest fire protection and which was ex- 
cluded from the Forest Service’s proposal 
after thorough study should be added to a 
wilderness proposal for relatively little rea- 
son. 

This addition to the wilderness area would 
prevent completion and maintenance of the 
carefully planned fuel break system. Lack 
of this facility would increase the risk of 
conflagration and of loss of life to firefighters 
in an area noted for large fires and hazardous 
conditions for firefighters. 

We hope you will take the potential loss 
of life and property into account and will 
support the recommendation of the U.S. For- 
est Service that the 2,200 acre addition not 
be accepted, 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN CALLAGHAN, 
Secretary-Manager. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1967. 

Hon. WALTER. S. BARING, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Barine: This is in regard to H.R. 
5161, a bill to designate the San Rafael Wil- 
derness, Los Padres National Forest, in the 
State of California, which is presently under 
consideration by your subcommittee. Since 
the hearings on June 19-21, we have again 
asked our field personnel to evaluate the sug- 
gestions by the Sierra Club, The Wilderness 
Society, and others that approximately 2,200 
acres of area “F” be added to the proposed 
San Rafael Wilderness. This review has con- 
vinced us that our original recommendation 
is sound and that the line should not be ex- 
tended. 

One of our major concerns during the en- 
tire review process has been what effect the 
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designation of the San Rafael Wilderness 
will have on our ability to redeem our fire 
protection responsibilities for lands both in- 
side and outside the Wilderness. After this 
further study, we believe the boundaries we 
have recommended are essential to permit 
the most effective advance preparations for 
fire control. 

One of the most serious fire threats in 
brush areas such as the San Rafael is from 
great sweeping conflagrations that move rap- 
idly on a wide front. It has been proved 
that advance preparation of fuelbreaks will 
greatly enhance our chances of keeping such 
a fire from sweeping over a ridge from one 
drainage to another. Several years ago, we 
embarked on a program of establishing such 
a system of fuelbreaks along a nearly 10- 
mile stretch of the Sierra Madre Ridge south- 
east of Montgomery Potrero. This system 
consists of areas of type conversion (brush 
to grass) connecting the natural potreroes. 
About 900 acres of this work has been done 
to date, and another 600 acres are planned 
for treatment. The suggested 2,200-acre ad- 
dition to the Wilderness would preclude do- 
ing this additional work. We think the addi- 
tional work is as important as the work that 
has been done. 

Enclosed is a map showing the boundaries 
proposed in H.R. 5161 and their relationship 
to the area that has been suggested for addi- 
tion to the wilderness. The natural potreroes 
are indicated in brown, and the type conver- 
sion work already completed is shown in blue. 
We have also indicated in red those areas 
suitable for additional fuelbreaks and within 
which additional type conversion areas will 
be selected. 

In accordance with a verbal request from 
Mr. Shafer, we also enclose a boundary de- 
scription as it would be revised by the pro- 
posal presented by the Sierra Club and others 
at the June 19-21 hearings. This is forwarded 
as a service and not as a commitment on our 
part that we support the boundary it de- 
scribes. 

We are grateful to the members of the 
Sierra Club and the Wilderness Society for 
emphasizing the archeological importance of 
this area, We are sympathetic with the need 
to protect the Chumash Indian pictographs 
and will do so. However, their protection does 
not depend upon the area being classified as 
Wilderness, 

We have also taken positive steps to pro- 
tect the California condor, and we will con- 
tinue to do all in our power toward that end. 
It is our firm belief that the inclusion of the 
suggested 2,200-acre portion of area “F” as 
part of the Wilderness is not necessary to 
the condor’s survival. 

We appreciate this opportunity to com- 
ment. If we can be of further service, please 
call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. GREELEY, 
Associate Chief. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE 

WATERSHED FIRE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 15, 1967 

Whereas, The Watershed Fire Council of 
Southern California is vitally interested and 
concerned with wildland fire protection 
throughout California, and particularly 
Southern California; and 

Whereas, The Los Padres National Forest 
encompasses a substantial portion of the 
highly flammable watershed lands in South- 
ern California; and 

Whereas, The United States Forest Service 
proposes reclassification of the San Rafael 
Primitive Area, under Public Law 88-577, as 
the San Rafael Wilderness; and 

Whereas, The Watershed Fire Council is 
in favor in general of the Wilderness Pro- 
gram, provided sufficient wildland fire pro- 
tection measures are allowed to be con- 
structed to protect the wilderness area from 
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fire so that it may be enjoyed by the public; 
and 

Whereas, Senate Bill 889 includes a modi- 
fication of boundaries to provide a net area 
of approximately 143,000 acres; and 

Whereas, The Watershed Fire Council has 
gone on record approving the United states 
Forest Service proposal now contained in 
SB 889; and 

Whereas, House Bill 5161 with the Saylor 
Amendment enlarges the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness Area by taking in an additional parcel 
of 2,200 acres; and 

Whereas, HB 5161 with the Saylor Amend- 
ment would prohibit the construction of a 
continuous perimeter fuelbreak around the 
San Rafael Wilderness Area, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Watershed Fire Council of Southern Cali- 
fornia does hereby reaffirm its backing of 
SB 889 for the 143,000 acres; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Watershed 
Fire Council of Southern California is 
opposed to HB 5161 with the Saylor Amend- 
ment on the grounds that it will prohibit 
the construction of a full perimeter fuel- 
break around the proposed wilderness area. 

Attested by: 

ROBERT T. RADFORD, 
President. 


GRANADA HILLS, CALIF., 
September 26, 1967. 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your support excluding 
House amendment to Senate bill 889. Pre- 
vent proper fire control. 

ARTHUR M. ARNOT, 
President of the Southern California 
Section of the Society of American 
Forestors. 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I will have some remarks of my own 
to make later on in reference to this 
area which is in my district in California, 
but at this time I would like to say that 
I thoroughly agree with the position of 
the gentleman from Nevada and that 
of the majority of the conferees. 

The conference report, I believe, cer- 
tainly should be adopted. As I say, later 
I will go into greater detail as to why I 
am so convinced that the conference 
report should be adopted. 

Mr. BARING. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Nevada has consumed 8 
minutes. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr, TEAGUE], the author of the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I can be entirely 
objective about this matter. 

As I have previously stated, the San 
Rafael Wilderness Area is within my 
congressional district, about in the mid- 
dle of it, approximately 50 miles from 
where I live. 

There are no general political impli- 
cations that I can see connected with 
this matter. I would say that 10 percent 
of the people in my congressional district 
are opposed to any wilderness area, and 
about 10 percent of the people in my dis- 
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trict believe strongly that a wilderness 
area should be established. That 10 per- 
cent is about half divided between those 
who want the 2,200 acres added, and 
those who believe that they should not 
be added, for reasons I will explain in 
a moment. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
many of my people could not care less 
whether a wilderness area is or is not 
established. I believe it should be and 
that is the reason why I introduced the 
bill. I believe this very rugged country 
ought to be preserved for future genera- 
tions. 

I know something about California 
forest fires. I would like to suggest to 
those of you from Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States, where you 
have green rolling hills and verdant 
forests, when you do have forest fires 
they go along at a more or less leisurely 
pace, I believe. But when we have them 
in California in this very rugged coun- 
try they move many miles an hour. I 
have been through many of them, and 
in one of them I lost my stable and my 
pumphouse, and the awning and the 
furniture on my front porch. 

I did not take the advice of the Forest 
Service in that case. The fire was up on 
a hill 2 or 3 miles away and the wind 
was blowing the other way toward the 
home of a friend of mine. I told the For- 
est Service man who went around, I 
think I am safe and I think I will go over 
and help to save my friend’s home. He 
said, “I would not do that.” I thought 
I knew more about forest fires than the 


Forest Service, and I went over to help 


protect my friend’s home. We did save 
it. When I got back to my own place, as 
I say, my stable and front porch furni- 
ture were gone. 

These fires move fast. 

We have a very simple proposition here. 
Do we know more about fighting and 
controlling forest fires than the Forest 
Service itself? I am not going to say that 
I do. I will state very frankly to all of 
you that any of you who vote to turn 
down this conference report are in ef- 
fect saying that you know more about 
fighting California fires than the Forest 
Service does. I am not willing to accept 
that responsibility. These fires are ter- 
rific. When they occur out there, they 
move fast. They destroy thousands— 
hundreds of thousands of acres of what 
we call forest—scrub brush, chaparral, 
scrub oak, and sagebrush 8 to 10 feet 
high and very close together. 

The only way it can be anywhere near 
controlled is by building fuelbreaks. 
That is the problem here. The Forest 
Service has already increased it from 
110,000 acres to 143,000 acres as a result 
of a public hearing held in Santa Bar- 
bara. That is going a long way. They 
gladly did so. I think it is proper. On 
these 2,200 acres now proposed the For- 
est Service was convinced they should 
not be added. Again I am not going to 
say that they are wrong. It is entirely 
necessary for the construction of fuel- 
breaks to control and prevent fires in 
that most hazardous and difficult area. 

So I ask you, my friends, to accept my 
judgment. It makes no difference politi- 
cally—but accept my judgment as a man 
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who has lived in this area all his life. The 
Forest Service is correct and I think the 
conference report definitely should be 
adopted. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TUNNEY]. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
really a very difficult thing to come be- 
fore the House and to argue against a 
position that has been taken by the Con- 
gressman in whose area this vital ques- 
tion is located. 

But, in my opinion, the conference re- 
port should be recommitted. 

It seems to me there are only two ques- 
tions. One is whether or not this 2,200- 
acre tract is of a character that it should 
be included within the wilderness system. 
On that point, there is no question. The 
Forest Service recognizes that it should 
be and all the conservation groups rec- 
ognize that it should be. 

This is an area that is of a character 
that it should be within this San Rafael 
Wilderness Area. Within this acreage 
there are ancient pictographs and there 
is a condor flyway, and beautiful 
potreros. 

So there seems to be unanimous con- 
sent that there should be some way of 
protecting this against massive public 
use. 
One of the ways, certainly, would be to 
put it into the wilderness system. 

But a second question does present it- 
self, and that is, Does the need to estab- 
lish a firebreak through this 2,200-acre 
parcel outweigh the desirability of in- 
corporating it within the San Rafael 
Wilderness Area? 

The picture here is very mixed. I 
understand clearly that the leaders of 
the Forest Service here in Washington, 
D.C., have come out strongly against the 
inclusion of this 2,200-acre parce] into 
the Wilderness Area. : 

On the other hand, I recall that very 
clearly last year when I questioned the 
Associate Chief of the Forest Service 
about the desirability of having a fire- 
break in this particular area, he said: 

Every time we had thought through a new 
type of fire protection problem in connec- 
tion with how we use the facilities on the 
Sterra Madre Ridge we get worried about not 
having some elbow room for future action. 


That certainly does not sound like the 
statement of a man who feels it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have a firebreak 
within these 2,200 acres. He is talking 
about elbow room, not about the neces- 
sity of having a firebreak. 

Also when the Forest Service held ad- 
ministrative hearings in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., we had testimony before those ad- 
ministrative hearings that the fire boss 
in the area did not feel that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a firebreak in 
the 2,200-acre parcel. In fact, he ap- 
parently felt that a fire which got started 
within that area could only burn 15 to 20 
acres before it could be controlled be- 
cause of sparse vegetation. 

We also had testimony that the district 
ranger of the Cuyama area, which is the 
same area that we are talking about, felt 
that you could have a firebreak along the 
lower slope which was outside the 2,200 
acres and along the road which would 
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effectively protect this area and the rest 
of the wilderness area from raging forest 
fire. So there is a mixed picture. 

I think we also ought to realize that 
when the Forest Service originally pre- 
pared this plan for a firebreak in this 
area, they were planning much greater 
public use than is now going to exist. 
They were planning to have a ski resort 
in the area. They were planning to have 
campsites in the area. They were plan- 
ning to have roads open to the public 
winding along the Sierra Madre Ridge. 
This road has been closed to the public. 
It is going to be a very lightly used area 
by the public. So the danger of forest 
fire in the area is consequently decreased. 

It seems to me that anyone who has 
had an opportunity to see pictures of 
the area and listen to ornithologists and 
people who have enjoyed the area talk 
about it should realize it is vitally im- 
portant that this area be included within 
the general wilderness system, and that 
it be added to the 143,000 acres that we 
hope soon to have in this San Rafael 
Wilderness Area. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. So there 
will be no mistake about it, William Han- 
sen, who is the chief forester in charge 
of the Los Padres Forest—I have talked 
with him many times—no one knows 
more about that forest and the fire prob- 
lem than he does. Mr. Hansen has made 
it abundantly clear—and, as I said, he is 
undoubtedly the greatest authority in 
the Government anywhere so far as the 
fire problem in this area is concerned— 
he has made it absolutely clear to me 
that the building of fuelbreaks in the 
area is absolutely essential to the pre- 
vention and control of serious forest fires 
in the whole general region. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Would the gentleman 
agree that at the administrative hear- 
ings which were held in Santa Barbara 
there was evidence produced that the fire 
boss in the area felt that a fire could not 
extend beyond 15 or 20 acres before it was 
controlled because of the light vegeta- 
tion and, second, the district ranger of 
the Cuyama district felt that you could 
have a materially effective fire-control 
system outside of this 2,200-acre parcel? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. But the 
fire boss’ boss, Mr. Hansen, the chief 
ranger, certainly does not agree. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I would like to rely on 
baal person who is in the area all the 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. A controversy is in- 
volved, and when that is so and we refer 
to certain individuals in authority, we 
should go as near the top as possible, I 
asked Mr. Greeley, the Assistant Chief of 
the Forest Service, a question relative to 
where the firebreaks should be. 

Mr. Greeley responded to my question 
thus—and this was before our hearings: 

We asked our people to go in on the ground 
and this was partly done before. It was sub- 
stantially supplemented after the hearing, 
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Mr. Chairman, to locate those areas which 
we were satisfied we would need to have 
access to for the construction of fire breaks. 

After we made this further analysis, we 
concluded that the fire protection needs 
could be as well served by a line up here, pro- 
vided we kept the green line at the edge of 
the break, not at the top of the hill but at 
the edge of the break where the slope from 
the bottom levels out at the top. 

In fact, we would be fighting fire from up 
here anyway rather than from down in this 
area “C.” Our concern primarily was to an- 
swer this fire control problem, Mr. Chair- 
man, and having made this additional study, 
primarily after the hearing, we concluded 
that our fire control needs could be ade- 
quately met by a line drawn where this green 
line is. That is why we made this recommen- 
dation. 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I certain- 
ly appreciate the fact that Mr. Greeley 
was strongly opposed to including the 
2,200 acres in the system. On the other 
hand, I have had opportunity to read 
excerpts from the hearings held out in 
Santa Barbara, and I am persuaded that 
the people on the ground certainly are 
not nearly as convinced as Mr. Greeley 
is that this is needed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, my col- 
league was referring to the administra- 
tive hearings? 

Mr. TUNNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I was referring to the 
hearings of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House, the 
final operation before House considera- 
tion, as far as the determination on this 
legislation is concerned. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I certainly recognize 
that, but I also believe—and I do not 
know that this is a fact, but I simply 
believe it—Mr. Greeley was not out there 
and has not had an opportunity to eval- 
uate the situation himself. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this matter 
before the House today has caused a 
great deal of confusion and heat and 
emotion among the members of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
among the conferees, of whom I was 
one, and among the membership of the 
House. It has caused me a great deal of 
anguish. I want to take just a brief time 
to explain my position and tell my col- 
leagues how I shall vote. 

While I was a member of the confer- 
ence committee and my name appears 
among the signers of that report, I shall 
vote today for a motion to recommit that 
I understand will be offered, so that this 
matter will be sent back to conference. 
I do so in the hope that a compromise 
can be worked out. 

I want to explain that when the matter 
came to a vote in the conference last fall, 
I was in attendance at a second confer- 
ence, involving the Postal Revenue and 
Pay Act of 1967. It was impossible for 
me to attend both conferences at the 
same hour, and the result was the adop- 
tion of a conference report on this bill 
different from one I would have pre- 
ferred. 

I had indicated that my proxy could 
be voted for a compromise solution I had 
hoped would be offered, but, if not, as 
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a last resort my proxy could be voted for 
the Senate version. As it turned out, no 
compromise was offered, and my proxy 
was properly voted for the conference re- 
port now before the House. Both sides 
have been adamant on this bill through- 
out its consideration, and each side sees 
victory for the other as some kind of an 
evil and far-reaching precedent. 

The Forest Service says not 1 acre of 
the 2,200 additional should go into the 
already 145,000 acres covered by the bill. 
They see this as a strong precedent af- 
fecting all other wilderness bills which 
will come before us. The Wilderness 
Society, the Sierra Club, and the con- 
servationist groups see victory for the 
Forest Service as an evil precedent that 
determines once and for all that never 
again will conservationist groups have 
anything to say about the composition 
of these wilderness areas. That is, a de- 
cision that Congress will simply rubber- 
stamp the Forest Service determinations. 

Ido not think it is all that far-reaching 
on either side. I had hoped to offer in the 
conference committee a suggestion that 
we take part of the 2,200 acres. I had a 
proposal to include 1,600 of the 2,200. 
It seems to me this would have meant 
the fire protection arguments presented 
here today would be recognized. For this 
reason I am going to vote to recommit 
and send the bill back to conference, not 
because I favor necessarily the inclusion 
of the entire 2,200 acres, but because I 
think we can resolve this rocky matter, 
this first of a long series of wilderness 
bills, on a compromise basis that will 
both meet the argument of the conserva- 
tionists and give some consideration to 
the fire preservation arguments that 
have been made by the Forest Service 
and its supporters. 

For that reason, I trust that the House 
will vote down the conference report, and 
will vote to recommit it and let the con- 
ferees take another look. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. This argument concerning 
the position of a firebreak on the extra 
2,200 acres is of little actual significance. 
The topography and the vegetation ex- 
isting in this disputed area is essentially 
the same as it is in the 140,000 acres on 
which everyone seems agreed. 

It seems somewhat specious to me to 
argue about a fire hazard in this one 
piece of property when as a matter of 
fact the creation of the 140,000-acre 
wilderness presents exactly the same 
problems everywhere there is grass, 
everywhere there is cover, everywhere 
there is a ridge. 

Mr. UDALL, The argument the gentle- 
man makes appeals to me. To say that 
out of the 140,000 acres involved fire pre- 
vention is really a problem concerning 
558 2,200 acres is something I do not 

uy. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I am wondering if just 
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plain size is not the only factor involved 
in fire prevention. There is location in 
relation to the prevailing winds, the gen- 
eral topography, and so forth. 

Mr. UDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is that not what the 
Forest Service has in mind? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Not just 2,200 arbi- 
trary, helter-skelter acres. 

Mr. UDALL. Precisely. There is some 
merit to their argument. I would agree 
that some areas, because of topography, 
may have a great deal more significance 
than others. 

Mr. HOSMER, And meteorology is in- 
volved, as well as other things. 

Mr. UDALL. Certainly. I would not 
quarrel with that. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
the conference report will be recommitted 
to the conference and that the conferees 
will take another look at what is hap- 
pening, because there is more involved in 
this than the mere addition of 2,200 acres 
to the San Rafael Wilderness. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to defend the col- 
lective wisdom of this body as reflected 
in its October 16, 1967, vote to pass the 
San Rafael wilderness bill, S. 889, as 
amended, to provide for the designation 
of a 145,000-acre wilderness area, rather 
than the 143,000-acre area proposed by 
the U.S. Forest Service and accepted by 
the Senate. 

And I rise to recognize the wisdom and 
foresight of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
this body who, during the crucial days 
leading up to the passage by Congress in 
1964 of the present wilderness law, in- 
sisted that Congress have an affirmative 
role in the addition of new wilderness 
units to the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. 

The review procedure which the chair- 
man insisted upon seeing included in the 
wilderness law will redound to the long- 
range benefit of the American people. 
This mandatory review procedure paves 
the way for the democratic process of 
citizen involvement in governmental de- 
cisionmaking in this important area by 
providing for the participation of inter- 
ested private citizens and of private con- 
servation organizations in administrative 
and congressional wilderness hearings. It 
also makes clear the prerogative of the 
Congress to improve by amendment the 
draft wilderness-designation proposals of 
the executive agencies, as Congress works 
its will on each of them. 

Ihave seen how important the involve- 
ment of citizen conservationists in a 
wilderness-designation proposal can be. 
Were it not for the dedicated persever- 
ance of the conservationists from Santa 
Barbara, Calif., who have brought to my 
attention at every opportunity their well- 
documented case for the establishment 
of the best possible San Rafael Wilder- 
ness Area, I would have learned nothing 
about this area and the wilderness pro- 
posal affecting it other than that which 
the Forest Service would have chosen to 
tell me. 

The sound testimony of responsible 
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citizen conservationists and scientists 
from Santa Barbara, reinforced by ex- 
pert supportive documentation from pro- 
fessional staff members of several re- 
gional and national conservation organi- 
zations, convinced your Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that the 143,- 
000-acre San Rafael Wilderness, as pro- 
posed by the Forest Service, excludes im- 
portant contiguous acreage which should 
be included in the wilderness area at the 
time of its designation. 

Forest Service representatives have 
argued this point with me, saying that 
the local conservationists do not appre- 
ciate the necessity, as the Forest Service 
sees it, of more bulldozing within the 
conservationists’ proposed addition to 
improve the firefighting chance along 
the Sierra Madre Ridge. 

I say that the Forest Service simply 
does not want to see its proposal changed 
by the Congress in response to the con- 
servationists’ testimony. The Washing- 
ton headquarters staff of the Forest Serv- 
ice, trying to run this Nation’s public 
forests as though they were European 
forestmeisters instead of public servants, 
have dictated their San Rafael Wilder- 
ness boundaries to us, and we are ex- 
pected to accept them without question. 
These forest-management experts have 
forgotten two things in their last-ditch 
fight to have their own way with the San 
Rafael Wilderness. 

One is the fact that their commodity 
production-oriented staff assistants ap- 
pear to be ill-equipped to make the kind 
of value judgments involved here. 

Should ancient human artifacts, rare 
forms of plant and animal life, and spec- 
tacular natural scenery be preserved, or 
should the few thousand acres contain- 
ing these values be reduced to the status 
of a bulldozed fuelbreak just because 
a vegetative-type conversion project 
along this ridge, begun years ago, will not 
be considered finished until the entire 
ridge has been subjected to this treat- 
ment? Without a doubt, the special 
values should be protected within the 
wilderness area. The fact that the Forest 
Service has abandoned its plan to open 
the Sierra Madre Ridge road to public 
automobile traffic, and now plans to do 
only some 50 acres of type conversion 
work within our proposed addition be- 
tween now and 1970, only further em- 
phasizes the fact that the Forest Service 
has overdramatized the fire danger in 
this vicinity to try to scare us into going 
along with its incomplete proposal. We 
will do better if we listen to the an- 
thropologists, the ornithologists, the 
botanists, and the recreationists who ap- 
pear to be more sensitive to the need to 
preserve the uniqueness of the Sierra 
Madre Ridge than is the Forest Service. 
It can build its fuelbreaks to the north 
of the Sierra Madre road, and perhaps it 
can pump its mass-use recreational de- 
velopments into some other ranger dis- 
trict where wilderness values are not at 
stake. 

The second thing the Forest Service 
seems to have forgotten is the fact that 
the Congress of the United States now 
has the responsibility for fixing the 
boundaries of the new wilderness areas 
to be added to the wilderness system, 
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and that the Congress plans to exercise 
its prerogative to improve the agency’s 
proposals—and those of the National 
Park Service and the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife as well—when 
these agencies send us weak, incomplete 
wilderness designation proposals. 

I am aware—as are the Forest Service 
and the conservationists of this Nation— 
that the San Rafael Wilderness bill is a 
test case. The degree to which the San 
Rafael decision is treated by the Congress 
with “tender, loving care’—in other 
words, the degree to which we respond 
to the voice of the people during our 
consideration of the adequacy of the 
agency’s proposed wilderness bounda- 
ries—may set a pattern for future con- 
gressional consideration of the many 
wilderness designation bills that are yet 
to reach us. 

Over 60 Federal land units are being 
reviewed by the so-called wilderness 
agencies during the first 3-year review 
period under the Wilderness Act. These 
consist of 12 national forest primitive 
areas, 19 national park system units, and 
30 national wildlife refuges. The Forest 
Service, the National Park Service, and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life have conducted a total of 48 hear- 
ings in 21 States over the past 2 years 
to test the public’s reaction to their pre- 
liminary wilderness proposals for these 
areas which involve some 5 million acres 
of public land. 

My colleagues will be relieved to know 
that the agencies and the citizen con- 
servationists found themselves in com- 
plete agreement on almost 75 percent of 
the preliminary wilderness proposals 
which have been the subject of field 
hearings. I emphasize this point because 
some Members have raised the question 
as to whether or not the Congress wants 
to find itself involved as the referee be- 
tween the ring agencies’ and 
the conservation groups’ differing pro- 
posals on 150 or more potential wilder- 
ness system additions. The truth is that 
both the agencies and the citizen groups 
have learned much from this first round 
of wilderness proposals and hearings, 
and we may expect to see an even higher 
percentage of agreement between the 
agencies and the conservationists on the 
preliminary proposals subject to hear- 
ings in the future. As it stands now, 
there will only be a handful of contro- 
versial wilderness designation measures 
requiring the Congress to serve as ref- 
eree, among the many dozens of essen- 
tially noncontroversial wilderness des- 
ignation proposals which should go 
through to the President for signature 
without much difficulty. 

Unfortunately, the San Rafael meas- 
ure happens to be one of the few agency 
proposals which is felt by citizen con- 
servationists to be incomplete and in 
need of improvement. It is our job to see 
that these improvements are made. To do 
otherwise would be to shirk our duty to 
the American public. 

We are all anxious to see the best pos- 
sible national wilderness preservation 
system established. We can be proud of 
the steps we are taking now and will be 
taking over the years immediately ahead 
to preserve for future generations the 
few untouched remnants of our Ameri- 
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can wilderness heritage which still ex- 
ist. 

We have shown that the Forest Serv- 
ice’s claim that it must continue its 
brush-to-grass type conversion program 
along the Sierra Madre Ridge for fire 
control purposes is invalidated by its own 
more recently agreed to plan to keep 
public automoblie traffic off this ridge 
and that its own long-range type con- 
version plans reflect the fact that the 
fire danger in the vicinity of our pro- 
posed addition to the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness will remain lower than anywhere 
else on the Los Podres National Forest. 

We have mentioned how important the 
natural attributes of our proposed 2,000- 
acre addition are. Anthropologists, bota- 
nists, ornithologists, and recreationists of 
the future will thank us for standing 
firm for the protection of this significant 
acreage within the wilderness area. 

Conservationists in 30 or more States 
across this Nation are hoping to see this 
Congress act affirmatively to amend the 
Forest Service proposal to provide for 
inclusion in the wilderness area of the 
small addition considered essential by 
local conservationists, because they, too, 
in a number of important instances, will 
be coming to us with requests for im- 
provements in agency proposals. 

Arizona conservationists may be ask- 
ing us for modest enlargements of the 
boundaries proposed by the Forest Serv- 
ice for the Sycamore Canyon and Mount 
Baldy Wilderness Areas, and by the Na- 
tional Park Service for Petrified Forest 
National Park. Conservationists in Maine 
may feel that the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife wilderness proposal for 
Moosehorn National Wildlife Refuge 
omits important wildlands which qualify 
for inclusion under the Wilderness Act. 

The Everglades National Park wilder- 
ness proposal of the National Park Serv- 
ice may fall short of the ideal in the 
eyes of Florida conservationists. We 
know that conservationists from Wyo- 
ming, Oregon, Montana, and Colorado 
will be looking to the Congress for im- 
provements in the Forest Service pro- 
posals for the Washakie, Mount Jeffer- 
son, Spanish Peaks, and Flat Tops 
Wilderness Areas. 

Let us give these dedicated volunteer 
citizen conservationists cause for opti- 
mism that their case will be heard and 
responded to by the Congress. 

Let us vote here today to reject this 
conference report on S. 889, the San 
Rafael wilderness bill, and instruct our 
conferees to insist, in conference, that 
at least major portions of the addition 
to this area which we approved on Octo- 
ber 16, 1967, be retained in the San 
Rafael wilderness bill which goes to the 
President for signature. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman re- 
ferred to my statement, and I believe our 
colleagues have a right to know why 
I made the statement. - 

The bill as it first came to the com- 
mittee was supported by the conserva- 
tionist groups and mostly asked for the 
affirmative action to be placed in the 
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President of the United Stafes and the 
veto power to be placed in the Congress 
of the United States. I gave my state- 
ment to the President then that I 
thought this was entirely wrong. The ap- 
proving and recommending power was in 
the President and the veto power should 
come to the Congress. That is exactly 
what I referred to in that statement. I 
did not refer to anything that had to do 
with the enlargement of the wilderness 
area or its value. 

Mr. SAYLOR. But at the time you said 
you wanted the Congress to have the 
final approval, and that is just what we 
come down to. This is why we are here 
today disagreeing on this conference re- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is very sim- 
ple. The question is whether a bureau- 
crat downtown, who has made up his 
mind that what should be included is 
what he thinks should be included, 
should have the exclusive jurisdiction or 
whether the Congress should blindly 
take the word of the people downtown, 
or whether Congress should make the 
final decision of what should be included. 

Now, it is true that the U.S. Con- 
gress charged the Forest Service with 
the responsibility of maintaining fire 
protection in our national parks. It is 
also true that we charged them with the 
responsibility of properly managing our 
national parks. What I would like to 
bring to the attention of the House today 
is a report. Let me read to you the report 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Forest Service, which is the 5-year 
conversion plan from 1966 to 1970 for the 
Los Padres National Forest. This was 
forwarded out of the San Francisco of- 
fice under date of March 17, 1967. 

Let me show you how fallacious the 
present argument is that they have to 
have this 2,200 acres for fire protection. 

On the 17th day of March 1967, when 
this bill was being considered, this report 
on the proposed revegetation project for 
a period of 5 years calls for the Cuyama 
district in the Sierra Madre, unit 4(a), to 
be composed of 50 acres of land. This is 
the only 50 acres included within the 
entire 2,200 acres. Now I defy anybody to 
challenge that that is not an official re- 
port of the Forest Service. They said 
then that they only needed 50 acres. 
What happened? Let us look at what 
happened. The Senate passed a bill which 
had 143,000 acres in it. At the hearings 
before our committee we included 2,200 
acres because a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee did not then or do 
not now feel that the Forest Service had 
made out a good case for excluding these 
2,200 acres. Why do we have the 2,200 
acres? It is not just to include the 2,200 
acres, No, because in this 2,200 acres you 
have probably the finest examples of an- 
cient human artifacts, rare forms of 
plant and animal life, and spectacular 
national scenery which should be pre- 
served. And, these few thousand acres 
contain these fossils which are not to be 
found anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, the question now pending 
before the House of Representatives to- 
day is whether or not the Department of 
Agriculture shall be given permission to 
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do, as the¥ say they plan to do, go in 
and bulldoze away these areas for fire 
protection purposes, these things that we 
cannot duplicate anywhere else in the 
United States of America. These artifacts 
are not to be found anywhere else in the 
continental United States. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Not at this point, but I 
shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from California later. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact of the matter is 
that even these 50 acres about which 
they talk and which they propose to be 
included in their firebreak, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Tunney] said, they intend to open 
this entire area for development. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Forest Service 
says that it is not going to open this area 
for development. However, we are still to 
include the 2,200 acres which are in- 
volved. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say to my col- 
leagues in the House that if the House 
sends this conference report back to the 
other body we shall be able to work out 
a bill which will see to it that a majority 
of the acreage included in these areas will 
be included in the wilderness area and 
insofar as fire protection is concerned 
those acres needed for fire protection will 
be excluded. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues 
that at any time when there is a fire, and 
I am one of those who + opes that there 
is never a fire in this area, but if there 
is, whether it is in the wilderness or out 
of the wilderness, the Forest Service has 
the responsibiilty to use whatever means 
is necessary to prevent the spread of such 
forest fire. 

Mr. Speaker, the second thing that the 
Forest Service has asked for is that it is 
the duty of the Congress of the United 
States to establish the boundaries. How- 
ever, in my opinion, this would represent 
a test case and the basic part of this test 
case is the fact that the Congress of the 
United States is going to blindly accept 
the case by the Forest Service—and I say 
“blindly” because the Forest Service has 
just gotten itself into a position from 
which they say there is no retreat. They 
now say they must have the 2,200 acres; 
whereas only a short time ago they said 
they only needed 50 acres. 

Mr. Speaker, the land has not changed, 
but the one thing which has changed is 
that a bureaucrat in the Department has 
gotten himself into a position of em- 
barrassment and it is now a question of 
saving face. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the projects that 
are going to be brought up here before 
the Congress within the next few years, 
most of them involve no controversy 
whatsoever. However, there are a num- 
ber of occasions in which the Congress 
of the United States has to exercise the 
feeling, as has been expressed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. ASPINALL], that there will have to 
be included in such proposals and legis- 
lation these protective measures. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would hope 
that this conference report will be re- 
committed and conference committee 
will recommend a more acceptable bill. 
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Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL[. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my gratitude to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. BARING] 
for making time available to me. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] 
has pointed out, the House has a unique 
opportunity to sustain the judgment that 
it earlier made to support and uphold 
the hand of the distinguished Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, by insist- 
ing that a further conference go forward 
in order to, perhaps, arrive at a compro- 
mise, rather than what could best be de- 
scribed as surrendering to the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, an important question 
is before us—that of giving to the 2,200 
acres involved the protection of wilder- 
ness area designation, This approach will 
insure, first, that the wishes of this body 
in taking its legislative actions will be 
sustained and carried forward and, sec- 
ondly, that it will make it very clear that 
it expects that the voice of this particu- 
lar body and its actions will be sustained 
in the face of very heavy lobbying pres- 
sure by the Department of Agriculture in 
its attempts to redefine boundaries in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Perhaps the one point that I could 
add to what my good friend ‘rom 
Pennsylvania hus said is that the Forest 
Service in its argument for the lan- 
guage that has been sent here by the 
other body indicates that the area would 
disrupt its fire suppression program. 

It is interesting to note that the sig- 
nificant Forest Service document in its 
plans for the Sierra Madre Ridge area 
states that a 500-foot-wide fuelbreak 
located on the north side of the Sierra 
Madre Ridge road would materially aid 
in fire protection. It is interesting to 
note, however, that all of the proposed 
additions to wilderness status lie south 
on the other side of the ridge road. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if the 
House insists upon its previous posi- 
tion, supports the position taken by my 
good friend and colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] and 
sends this matter back to conference, 
we can have an opportunity to clarify 
the issues. We can have an abundant 
chance to sustain the hand of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
and to assure that the steps taken by 
this body will fully represent the earlier 
wishes of the House. The needs of hav- 
ing an adequate program of protection 
of important wilderness areas without 
administrative carving out of areas 
which are not important for wilderness 
values is an important issue at stake here. 

And I believe, Mr. Speaker, that we 
will then have taken a long stride for- 
ward in terms of assuring to the fullest 
degree possible that we will have sus- 
tained the position of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, anc. the principle of super- 
iority of the legislative branch in this 
business of the establishment of wilder- 
ness areas. 

I believe if we do this then the long- 
term best interests of this country and 
the important wilderness value areas will 
be preserved. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe it is also im- 
portant that we recognize the very great 
need to preserve to the fullest extent 
possible the wilderness values in this 
area. 

Let us give the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and the extremely 
able conferees on the part of the House— 
let us give the principle of legislative 
superiority—let us give the principle of 
the fullest preservation of wilderness 
values—an opportunity to be worked out 
in conference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer], 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
property under consideration is located 
in my State, and every individual prop- 
erty owner in California is frightfully 
worried about fire in these mountain 
tinderbox areas, like this area under 
consideration today. 

Now, interjected into all of this has 
been something which I regard as ex- 
traneous; namely, the assertion that 
this is a test case, as to whether conser- 
vationists and Congress are going to 
have anything to say about the estab- 
lishment of these areas, or whether it 
is going to be done by “some bureau- 
crat downtown.” 

Mr. Speaker, I listened to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TEAGUE], in 
whose district this wilderness area is to 
be located. I heard him say that he had 
talked with the forester on the spot, and 
determined to his own satisfaction, one, 
that the man knew what he was 
about and, two, that the man said that 
these 2,200 acres were important not 
only for the protection of the wilderness 
area involved, but all those other hills 
and mountains around there that all of 
us constantly worry about burning off, 
resulting in the most severe conse- 
quences, 

I do not know how many of the Mem- 
bers of this House have seen such fires, 
and have seen the smoke rise into and 
across most of the sky when such areas 
burn. It is a terrible sight. 

Mr. Speaker, why is this not a test 
case? Why, despite the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] saying it 
was a test case, it is not for this reason: 
He pulled out the Forest Service report 
of March 17, 1967, and found in it that 
the Forest Service was only going to 
revegetate 50 of the 2,200 acres. 

So he said they did not need the rest 
of those acres. All they wanted to do 
was revegetate 50 acres. Then a few 
moments later he said that in the other 
part of the 2,200 acres there are ancient 
artifacts, animal life, and scenery. 

Then he asked the challenging ques- 
tion, “Why should they be bulldozed 
away?” 

Well, obviously, in asking that ques- 
tion he inadvertently explained why the 
other 2,000 acres are needed. They are 
needed so that the firebreaks can be 
bulldozed in them and other fire protec- 
tion and fire limitation measures can be 
taken, just like Mr. Tracue’s forester 
told him. 

So this is not a case of a “bureaucrat 
downtown” trying to justify himself, or 
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to seize 2,200 acres, when he reeds only 
50, and then trying to avoid the conse- 
quences when he gets his hand caught in 
the cookie jar. They need all the 2,200 
acres for a necessary purpose. Congress 
in its wisdom can here effect an affirma- 
tive influence in the establishment of 
these wilderness areas by voting to sup- 
port the conference report. The fact we 
are talking about and acting on the mat- 
ter proves Congress is not being excluded 
from wilderness area decisions. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, TEAGUE of California. It should 
be entirely clear that only 600 out of the 
2,200 acres will be bulldozed and not one 
Indian cave and not one condor will be 
disturbed in the slightest. 

Mr. HOSMER. In other words, the 
artifacts and the scenery will still re- 
main? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. HOSMER. I want to make it clear 
that I think the issue raised by the re- 
port’s opponents is a mythical one. If 
the conservationists or the Congress 
were being excluded, I would vote against 
it. But I do not think so and that is why 
I ask you to support the conference 
report. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today we are here to consider 
the conference report on the first area 
that will be added to the wilderness sys- 
tem known as the San Rafael Wilderness 
Area in Los Padres National Forest in 
Santa Barbara County. 

After enactment of the Wilderness Act, 
the executive agencies started to con- 
sider the primary areas throughout the 
land as possible additions to the wilder- 
ness area. They also took into considera- 
tion a study of the roadless areas in our 
national parks and national monuments. 
In California, this is the first of prob- 
ably eight primitive areas that will be 
added to the wilderness system. This par- 
ticular primitive area was set up as a 
primitive area in 1932 and it consisted 
of 74,000 acres at that time. All of the 
values in this area have been protected 
in the primitive area status by the forest 
service. 

The entire acreage in the Los Padres 
National Forest is 1,700,000 acres. So this 
is a portion of a large National forest 
itself. 

During the time of the consideration 
of this particular area, they have changed 
the size of it, I believe, three times. 

The first consideration was for 110,- 
000 acres. The second consideration was 
for 143,000 acres and that was placed in 
the legislation which was introduced by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
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TEAGUE] in this House as the Represent- 
ative from that area. 

Then during the House committee’s 
consideration and the House considera- 
tion, the extra 2,200 acres were added. 

I might say there were complete field 
hearings held on this primitive area and 
also exacting hearings were held here 
in Washington. The House worked its 
will in committee and perfected a bill 
and the House passed that bill. 

I might say that during those hearings 
in the field, many things were brought 
to the attention of those holding the 
hearings. 

Field inspection trips were made. I 
have had an opportunity to discuss this 
with the supervisor of the forest, Mr. 
Hanson, and I have discussed it with 
the regional forester in San Francisco. 
I have discussed it with the Forest Serv- 
ice here in Washington. I do believe they 
make a very fine case for the position 
that the conferees took in this report 
that is before us today for adoption. 

During the conference consideration, 
we talked about a compromise because 
in the proxy that I held at that time 
from the gentleman from Arizona, he 
asked that a compromise be considered. 
I can well recall the conversation that a 
compromise would not be agreed to—it 
would either be this or there would be 
no bill. Therefore no compromise was 
considered at that time. 

At that time the House conferees—and 
I was the one who voted the proxy— 
agreed to recede from the House position 
and adopt the Senate position. This was 
done and the report was signed and filed, 
and it is before us today for final con- 
sideration. So I do not think it would do 
any good to send this report back to the 
conference. I think that if we want a 
San Rafael Wilderness added to the 
wilderness system, we had better adopt 
the conference report today and get on 
with our work, and Senate bill S. 889 
would do just that. 

In this particular area there is a 
danger of fire at all times. The timber 
or plant life that covers this particular 
area is not saw timber nor is it big tim- 
ber. It is very small cover, about 8 to 9 
feet high, and very massive. When a fire 
breaks out there is just no stopping it 
until the wind changes or dies down. 

The Forest Service is asking for the 
Sierra Madre Ridge for the simple reason 
that they want to use it as a firebreak. 
They wish to use the road there as a fire 
protection road for the management of 
fires. I assure you that this same area 
will not be open to the public, and every 
value in there will be protected. All they 
want is the firebreak and the right to 
use the fire-control road that is there 
right now. They do not have to build a 
road. 

I think in the multiple-use manage- 
ment plan for this area—and I know that 
there was a great deal of information 
put in the Recorp back in December—but 
I think you can see from where I stand 
that the material that was put in was 
not the complete context of what was in 
the report. You know what can be done 
when things are taken out of context. At 
this point in the Recor, I shall include 
a résumé of this particular report. 
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The résumé is as follows: 
San RAFAEL WILDERNESS 


On December 6, 1967, Mr. Saylor inserted 
into the Congressional Record some quota- 
tions from the “Multiple-Use Management 
Plan for the Cuyama District, Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest,” which had apparently been 
provided to him by citizen proponents or the 
House amendment to add 2,200 acres to the 
proposed San Rafael Wilderness. Because 
these quotes purported to minimize the im- 
portance of the planned fuelbreak system on 
the Sierra Madre Ridge, a very careful anal- 
ysis of them in context with the entire plan 
is in order. Eleven separate quotations were 
made from various places throughout this 
64-page plan. The analysis follows: 

No. 1: The eastern half of the District 
(including the Sierra Madre Ridge) does not 
have the magnitude of fire potential that 
exists elsewhere on the Forest, and lack of 
public access routes in the western portion 
has contributed to a low fire occurrence.” 
(P. 5.) 

The person who prepared this quotation 
for Mr. Saylor inserted the parenthetical 
statement (including the Sierra Madre 
Ridge). The quotation comes from the fore- 
word of the plan which discusses the entire 
Cuyama Ranger District with some 326,000 
acres, In this context, the eastern half of the 
District does not include the Sierra Madre 
Ridge. The following is quoted from page 
4 of the plan also a part of the foreword: “The 
Cuyama River bisects the District into two 
geological types. The west half is an uplift 
of a marine deposit, with the finer textured 
soils of clay, shale, and sandstone; and the 
name Cuyama' is derived from the fossilized 
clams that are commonly found. The east 
half is a transition zone of an alluvial deposit 
where amphibian fossils are found and soils 
are characteristically the coarser, sandy 
loams.” It is obvious, therefore, that in 
speaking of the eastern half of the District, 
the author was speaking of that portion east 
of the Cuyama River. The Sierra Madre Ridge 
is west of Cuyama River. 

“No. 2: This has resulted in a reduction 
of protection facilities during the past 10 
years. The 1960 fire replanning study indi- 
cates the need for . . some new facilities to 
meet the Forest protection responsibilities 
under the erpanded multiple use program.” 
(P. 5.) 

The person who prepared this quotation 
left out a rather significant part. The entire 
quote is as follows: “This has resulted in a 
reduction of protection facilities during the 
past 10 years. The 1960 fire replanning study 
indicates the need for reestablishment of 
many of the protection facilities and in ad- 
dition some new facilities to meet the Forest 
protection responsibilities under the ex- 
panded multiple-use program.” (Italics 
added.) This part of the plan still refers 
to the entire District and recognizes the need 
for increased fire protection in the face of 
expanding public use. This assumption ap- 
pears to be still valid. 

No. 3: Protection of the (Saulsbury) unit 
(an area extending from the Sierra Madre 
Road down the north slope facing Cuyama 
Valley) from fire is paramount in maintain- 
ing management objectives. Recent fire oc- 
currence is light but history indicates a num- 
ber of major fires, the result of an upward 
spread from the lower zone, Maintaining the 
unit on essentially a trall system with a min- 
imum of roads to meet public needs will mod- 
erate risk to some extent. A skeleton preat- 
tack system has been completed, but addi- 
tional fire lanes and helispots are necessary 
to make the system adequate to meet future 
needs. In addition a fuel break program at 
the base and crest (in effect to the north of 
the Sierra Madre Road will materially aid in 
confining any starts.” (P. 24.) 

The quotation from the section about the 
Saulsbury Unit supposedly shows that the 
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then planned fuelbreaks were “north of the 
Sierra Madre road.” However, the person who 
prepared the quote left out some very sig- 
nificant wording in the last sentence. The 
entire sentence is as follows: “In addition, a 
fuelbreak program at the base (see For 
Mountain unit), and crest, (see Samon Peak 
unit), will materially aid in confining any 
starts.” (Italics added.) The Saulsbury 
Unit has as its south boundary the Sierra 
Madre Ridge Road. It is clear that the 
planned fuel break system is to be estab- 
lished outside the Saulsbury Unit in the 
Samon Peak Unit and south of the Sierra 
Madre Ridge Road. Earlier, on the same page, 
is found the following statement: Type con- 
version potential of the brushland lies main- 
ly adjacent to the crest of the Sierra Madre 
and is discussed in the Samon Peak Unit.” On 
page 26 of the plan, the following statement 
is made: “The Sierra Madre contains a num- 
ber of flat ridges extending laterally for a 
ways before breaking off sharply to the Sis- 
quoc River. This area has a type conversion 
potential of considerable magnitude (over 
2,000 acres).” 

“No. 4: Direct overnight use of the Sauls- 
bury unit by concentrating campground de- 
velopment to the more aesthetic sites on the 
crest of the Sierra Madre.” (P. 25.) 

This quotation is accurate and is taken 
from the “Management Direction” section for 
recreation in the Saulsbury Unit. It reflects 
the judgment of the District Ranger at that 
time to the effect that any recreation devel- 
opment that might be undertaken should be 
limited to the Sierra Madre Ridge. It is not 
a binding program commitment to do such 
development work. The same section under 
fire control contains the following sen- 
tence: “Coordinate fuel break program for 
increased protection.” 

“No. 5: Public access to the Sierra Madre 
Road along the north boundary of the unit 
will significantly increase recreational use.” 
(P. 27.) 

This quotation comes from a discussion 
of the Samon Peak Unit most of which is 
included in the proposed San Rafael Wilder- 
ness. The full sentence reads as follows: 
“Public access to the Sierra Madre Road 
along the north boundary of the unit will 
significantly increase recreational use as a 
seenic area, as a base for entrance to the 
San Rafael Wild Area prior to fire closure 
time, and for hunting open areas during 
the fire closure period.” (Italic added.) 

“No. 6: Managing the interior portion of 
the unit for public use on a trail system 
basis will minimize fire risk.” (P. 27.) 

This quotation also comes from a discus- 
sion of recreation in the Samon Peak Unit, 
and it is accurate. However, it is preceded 
by the following sentence: “Reducing the 
fire potential along the Sierra Madre would 
allow extending permit use during the clo- 
sure period.” This recognizes the need to 
provide additional fire protection along the 
Sierra Madre. 

“No. 7: Subsequent to the fire closure, 
fire history (on the Sierra Madre Ridge) 
has been light.” (P. 27.) 

This also comes from a discussion of the 
Samon Peak Unit, the majority of which is 
now part of the proposed San Rafael Wilder- 
ness. It is accurate; however, it must be con- 
sidered in context as one sentence of a 
rather important section about the fire con- 
trol problems. Following are four paragraphs 
from that section: “Subsequent to the clo- 
sure, fire history has been light. However, 
the potential is large and the unit lays on 
the threshold of an extensive high value 
watershed area, including the Wild Area 
and the Santa Ynez Drainage. Control in 
this rugged back-country area is extremely 
difficult.” 

“Lightening activity on the unit is mod- 
erated. Vehicular access is often difficult 
while storms are in progress due to wash- 
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outs in the lower country while the back 
country may be receiving a dry storm.“ 

“Pre-attack work is nearly completed on 
the Lizard Head Area, but work in the Sis- 
quoc area has been mainly confined to a few 
helispots. A fuelbreak program on the Sierra 
Madre and lateral ridges is important for 
fire control purposes. The pre-attack plan 
for this unit needs to be reanalyzed to deter- 
mine additional fuelbreaks, fire lanes, and 
helispot facilities necessary to adequately 
protect the unit.” 

“Watershed protection is the key to the 
management priority and all other uses must 
be coordinated with adequate fire control.” 
(Italics added.) 

“No. 8: With planned vehicular public ac- 
cess on the Sierra Madre a significant increase 
in recreational use can be anticipated in the 
Sisquoc (Canyon Bottom) Unit.” (P. 43.) 

This quotation comes from the discussion 
the Sisquoc River Canyon Bottom Unit. It is 
accurate and reflects a study which was being 
made at that time to see if it would be 
feasible to open the Sierra Madre Ridge Road 
to the public. This, of course, determined to 
be not feasible, and the road has remained 
closed. The “management objectives” for this 
unit were listed as “To insure optimum con- 
ditions for water transmission and storage 
consistent with Wild Areas management pri- 
orities,” and “To manage recreation use as a 
Wilderness type.” Following are some sen- 
tences from the “management direction” 
section for the Sisquoc River Unit. “Main- 
tain fire protection as top priority,” “Retain 
natural cover.” “Use primitive environment 
standards on campground rehabilitation and 
construction,” and under fire control Fol- 
low pre-attack plan in preplanning guides.” 

“No. 9: The opening of the Sierra Madre 
road to public travel should significantly in- 
crease the use of the (San Rafael Primitive 
Area) which currently fluctuates between 
500 and 1800 man days. The 1960 NFRS (Na- 
tional Forest Recreation Survey) . . indi- 
cates a potential winter sports area on Big 
Pine Mountain....The Big Pine Road 
(9N11) crosses Pig Pine.” (P. 58.) 

This quotation is from the plans discussion 
of recreation potentials in the San Rafael 
Primitive Area unit. Local Forest Officers had 
studied the possibility of a ski area devel- 
opment on Big Pine Mt.; however, this idea 
was rejected several years ago, and Big Pine 
Mt. is included within the President’s pro- 
posal for the San Rafael Wilderness. 

“No. 10: The (San Rafael) unit has a large 
fire potential. .. . Initial attack is depend- 
ent on the “Forest Air Arm” and the 1960 
fire replanning proposes a helitack crew ad- 
jacent to the unit.” (P. 58.) 

This quotation is also from the discussion 
of the San Rafael Primitive Area Unit, the 
northern boundary of which is nearly 4 air- 
line miles south of the area affected by the 
House amendment. The person who prepared 
the quotation did not complete the first sen- 
tence. It reads as follows: “The unit has a 
large fire potential and the watershed is of 
high value.” The second sentence of the quo- 
tation is entirely accurate. The Forest Serv- 
ice thinking with regard to fire protection 
within the proposed Wilderness is not signifi- 
cantly different today. On page 60 of the plan, 
also on the discussion about the San Rafael 
Primitive Area, the following statements 
were made under the heading “Management 
Direction .. Fire Control:“ “Adequate fire 
control to be basic in all recreational pro- 
graming.” And “Follow 1960 fire replanning 
to give adequate protection in area.” 

No. 11: The Condor Sanctuary Zone is com- 
posed of the Fall Canyon Condor Sanctuary 
which is closed to entry under the Authority 
of Regulation 'T-91 to preserve the vanishing 
species. It is within the San Rafael Wild 
Area, and is bordered by the Sisquoc River 
Unit at the base and extends up the north 
slope of the San Rafael Mountains within 
the San Rafael Unit. Terrain is extremely 
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steep, with a number of cliffs forming the 
walls of Fall Canyon. Vegetation is dense 
chaparral with some riparian vegetation 
along the Fall Canyon creek bed. A few 
Condors remain in the area and are periodi- 
cally seen by travelers and lookouts. It is 
essential that Condors are not disturbed in 
order to survive.” (P. 64.) 

This quote is entirely accurate and is evi- 
dence of the strong recognition that local 
Forest Officers have for the need to protect 
this endangered bird. 

In inserting these quotations into the De- 
cember 6 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Congress- 
man Saylor referred to the multiple-use plan 
as “the Forest Service’s 15-year plan for the 
area.” The last sentence of the foreword to 
the plan on page 6 says “The planning period 
is for 15 years with provision for reanalysis 
for every 5 years.” And the final paragraph of 
the plan on page 64 states “Finally, due to 
changing conditions, it will be necessary to 
review the plan every 5 years to keep it as 
a current working tool for District manage- 
ment.” This plan is currently being revised; 
however, because of the effect the designa- 
tion of the San Rafael Wilderness will have 
on long-term management objectives, the 
revision will not be completed until consider- 
ation of this pending legislation has also 
been completed. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, who is in support of the posi- 
tion that is in the report today? The 
gentleman from Nevada read off a long 
list of those who were in support of it. 
But I want to get down to the key people 
who were in support of it. I think the 
people living in Santa Barbara County, 
through their Congressman and through 
their U.S. Senator, and then the local 
government there, and our State govern- 
ment, are in complete support of what is 
in this conference report. Then naturally 
the Forest Service is in support of it, too. 

There was a statement that the Izaak 
Walton League was not in favor of the 
adoption of this conference report, but 
I have a statement from them indicating 
their support of what is in the conference 
committee report. 

The statement from the Izaak Walton 
League of America and the pamphlet are 
as follows: 

THE Izaak WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, 
Santa Ana, Calif., December 8, 1967. 
Mr. ROBERT EASTON, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee for the San 
Rafael Wilderness, Santa Barbara, Calij. 

Dear Sm: Yesterday I received from you 
the copy of your pamphlet urging a 2200 
acre addition to the proposed San Rafael 
Wilderness. I wish to protest your listing the 
Izaak Walton League of America in support 
of this additional area, 

For your information; the California Divi- 
sion, IWLA, supported the original proposal 
for some 110,000 acres and a later addition 
to bring it up to approximately 146,000 acres. 
However at our State Board meeting in San 
Pedro on September 9th, 1967 we approved a 
motion to support the U.S. Forest Service in 
their opposition to this later proposal to add 
another 2200 acres which would interfere 
with the maintenance of a very necessary 
fuel break to guard against the threat of 
additional disastrous forest fires. 

Also a similar motion was passed on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1967 by the Watershed Fire 
Council of Southern California at their meet- 
ing at Thousand Oaks, California. 

I am aware that the Wilderness Society 
has approached some of our IWLA leaders in 
Washington, D.C., and elsewhere in the East 
urging support for this latest addition, In 
fact I recently received a letter from one of 
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our leaders asking how we felt about it here 
in California, I informed him as I have you 
that we were supporting the advice of the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

To date I know of no official action by any 
other group of our League. Therefor I feel 
that your listing of our organization in sup- 
port of your views is highly misleading. This 
causes one to wonder if the other organiza- 
tions also listed by you as in support is 
factual! 

I understood that action on this matter at 
Washington was expected yesterday. At this 
writing I have not yet heard of results. 

Very truly yours, 
Warren K. McCarry, 
Member State and National Wildlife 
Committee. 


An IMPORTANT MESSAGE FOR THE CONSERVA- 
TIONIST OF AMERICA FROM THE CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE SAN RAFAEL WILDER- 
NESS 


Dear Fellow Conservationists: Your help is 
urgently needed to gain favorable action by 
Congress on the recommendation of citizen 
conservationists for adding a unique and 
highly significant area to the San Rafael 
Wilderness Area. 

The pattern that is set in this first wilder- 
ness proposal to undergo congressional re- 
view could be applied to later wilderness pro- 
posals throughout the Nation. 

A House-Senate Conference Committee 
should reach a decision on the important 
2,000-acre House addition to the San Rafael 
area before Members of Congress go home 
in December. This will clear the bill (S. 889) 
for the President’s signature and permit des- 
ignation of the first addition to the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System under 
the 1964 Wilderness Law. 

Please wire or write today to Senator Jack- 
son, Senator Kuchel, and the member of 
the committee from your State (see list). 
Urge adoption of the House-approved addi- 
tion to the San Rafael wilderness bill. 

Your letters and wires will help to show 
the important role of citizen conservation- 
ists in the wilderness review process and will 
be important in setting the pattern for many 
future wilderness proposals. 

Please act now! 1 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT EASTON, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee for the San 
Rafael Wilderness. 


STATEMENT OF THE CITIZEN’S COMMITTEE FOR 
THE SAN RAFAEL WILDERNESS 


The Wilderness Act provides, through its 
review and hearing requirements, for pub- 
lic participation in the development of pro- 
posals for additions to the Wilderness Sys- 
tem. 

The Committee respects the professional 
competence of the Los Padres National For- 
est staff, and commends the Forest Service’s 
willingness to expand the 175,000-acre San 
Rafael Primitive Area by 68,000 acres. Con- 
servationists feel, however, that an additional 
15,000 contiguous acres also qualify for Wil- 
derness Area inclusion. This additional acre- 
age (Areas E, F, and G in the Forest Serv- 
ice report) was recommended for wilderness 
status at the Santa Barbara hearing two 
years ago by the National Audubon So- 
ciety, the Sierra Club, The Wilderness So- 
ciety, the Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs, and many local groups and indi- 
viduals. 

At the Senate hearing in April, Senator 
Kuchel requested precise boundaries for the 
area believed by conservationists to be the 
essential addition to the Forest Service-pro- 
posed area. Within two weeks a map de- 
lineating three units totalling 2,200 acres 
within Area F along the Sierra Madre ridge 
was submitted to Senator Kuchel. The case 
for the 2,200-acre addition was presented to 
the House Interior Committee on June 20. 
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On October 16 the House passed S. 889 
amended to provide for the designation of a 
145,000-acre San Rafael Wilderness which 
includes this proposed Area F addition. 

Senator Kuchel—a long-time wilderness 
advocate and a leading sponsor of the Wil- 
derness Bill—asked specifically for “the de- 
lineated area which would be the equivalent 
of 2,000 to 3,000 acres” as recommended by 
citizen groups. In support of this Senate In- 
terior Committee report on S. 889 “points 
out that such an (Area F) inclusion can be 
accomplished later if this proves desirable.” 
Conservationists anticipated, therefore, that 
the Senate would favorably consider the 
House amendment. However, Senate-House 
conference committee sessions on S. 889 have 
been postponed twice, apparently because of 
an all-out campaign by the Forest Service 
to block any agreement on the House’s 2,000- 
acre addition. 

The Forest Service argues that the addi- 
tion of this area would disrupt its fire pre- 
suppression program. The most significant 
Forest Service document on its plans for the 
Sierra Madre Ridge area, however, states 
that a 500-foot-wide fuel break located to 
the north of the Sierra Madre ridge road 
would “materially aid” in fire protection. All 
of the proposed additions lie to the south 
of the ridge road. The few hundred acres of 
brush-to-grass “type conversion” the Forest 
Service would conduct within the House- 
approved 2,000-acre addition would only 
slightly supplement the chain of natural 
grassy potreros which already cover the Sierra 
Madre ridge and such a major fuel break 
to the north of the ridge road (see map). 
The extensive type conversion fuel break 
program apparently was developed as part 
of a multiple use plan for the development 
of the ridge, which included a ski resort, 
major campgrounds, and public vehicular 
use of the Buckhorn and Sierra Madre Ridge 
roads, These intensive development plans 
have been abandoned, but not the accom- 
panying fire protection plan, which was de- 
signed to cope with the increased fire 
hazard from mass public use of the area. 

The three small proposed additions encom- 
pass much of the best scenery in the entire 
San Rafael area, as well as important. arche- 
ological sites, rare transitional life zones, and 
undisturbed California condor hibitat. They 
are minor extensions of the Forest Service's 
own proposed boundary. Because of their 
many intrinsic values, we believe their in- 
clusion in the San Rafael Wilderness Area 
merits your vigorous support. 

Please write today to these members of the 
conference committee on the San Rafael 
Wilderness bill (S. 889) : 

Senators (Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.): Henry M. Jackson (Washington), 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON (New Mexico), FRANK 
CHURCH (Idaho), THOMAS H. KUCHEL (Cali- 
fornia), GORDON ALLOTT (Colorado). 

Representatives (House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.): WALTER S. BARING (all of 
Nevada), HanOLD T. (BIZ) JOHNSON (19 
northwestern California counties including 
cities of Red Bluff and Redding), Morris K. 
Upatt (southern Arizona; counties of Co- 
chise, Pima, Pinal, Santa Cruz and Yuma in- 
cluding city of Tucson), JOHN P. SaYLor 
(Pennsylvania counties of Armstrong, Cam- 
bria, Clarion, Indiana, Jefferson including 
city of Johnstown), EDWIN REINECKE (south- 
ern California; cities include Burbank, Lan- 
caster, North Hollywood, Palmdale, San Fer- 
nando, Sun Valley, Sunland-Tujunga, Van 
Nuys). 

These organizations support the position 
of the Citizens’ Committee on the San Rafael 
Wilderness: National Audubon Society, Izaak 
Walton League of America, Defenders of 
Wildlife, Sierra Club, The Wilderness Society, 
The Desert Protective Council, Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs, Colorado Open Space 
Coordinating Council, Santa Barbara Audu- 
bon Society, Santa Barbara County Trails 
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Council, Cuyama Citizens for Conservation, 
Santa Barbara Community for New Politics, 
Santa Barbara Womens Club, Roamer Hiking 
Club (Los Angeles), Wanderbirds Hiking 
Club, National Committee for the Protection 
of Trail Country. 


Mr. Speaker, this is only one of the 
eight areas that will be before this Con- 
gress. There will be some roadless areas 
in the regions of our national parks and 
national monuments in California. Cer- 
tainly I am not in opposition to wilder- 
ness areas. I, like the chairman of our 
full committee, voted for the wilderness 
bill. We want to maintain what is going 
on here today: the right of Congress to 
say what is in the bills that will add ad- 
ditional areas to the wilderness area. 

Congress has worked its will. We now 
have an agreement between the other 
body and ourselves before you today for 
adoption, and I would ask that every 
Member here give real consideration to 
this report because this is the first of the 
wilderness areas to come before us for 
adoption. I am sure if you look into it 
thoroughly you will be in support of the 
conference report. So I hope the motion 
to recommit will be rejected. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the motion to recommit. As one 
of the House sponsors of the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act, I have watched with a natural 
interest the commendable progress made 
by the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee in its consideration and fa- 
vorable action on the proposal for estab- 
lishment of the San Rafael wilderness. 
This unit is the only one of its kind in the 
entire country and it is therefore par- 
ticularly appropriate that it be the first 
which we can hope to see added to our 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
under the procedures of orderly review 
and statutory designation that are re- 
quired under the wilderness law. The San 
Rafael has features, including its repre- 
sentation of unusual wildlife and the en- 
dangered California condor, which war- 
rant special consideration within the 
more than 150 units that are scheduled to 
be reviewed for inclusion in the Wilder- 
ness System. 

I was glad to see the House give its ap- 
proval to the 2,000-acre addition to the 
proposed San Rafael wilderness unit 
within the ridgetop area which has been 
designated as “area F.” This acreage rep- 
resents a highly significant plant and 
animal zone which—were it not for the 
addition approved by the House—would 
not be included in this important desig- 
nation. It is therefore of great importance 
that the House stand firmly in support of 
its position for the inclusion of the 2,000 
acres within the boundary of the new San 
Rafael wilderness. 

The big issue here is the question of 
fire. We have heard many assurances 
that the inclusion of the three small 
sectors making up this addition will not 
pose any fire threat. As one looks at 
aerial photographs of this country they 
reveal that these small additions are 
contiguous to open grass country where 
the fire threat is minimal and within 
an area where fire suppression crews 
could be brought in quickly to ridge-top 
positions for an all-out attack on any 
conflagration that could move from the 
west through the wilderness area and 
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the drainage of the Sisquoc River. As it 
has been pointed out to me, immediately 
above each of these sectors to the east 
lies the Sierra Madre Ridge road, itself 
a fire break, which is available and 
adequate for administrative and fire pro- 
tection purposes. There would be no re- 
striction, I am told, on the construction 
of fire breaks outside the wilderness area 
in the expansive areas of ridge-top coun- 
try to the east. Neither, I understand, 
would there be any holdback in construc- 
tion of fire line or fuel breaks inside the 
wilderness area in time of serious fire 
threat. 

_It is reassuring to know that the For- 
est Service has given up plans to put 
this wild land to intensive recreation- 
development use, and that there will be 
no superhighway built to replace the 
present ridge road. Such a high speed 
road would jeopardize the remaining 
condor population and be incompatible 
with the protection of the San Rafael 
Wilderness nearby. The abandonment of 
earlier Forest Service plans to provide 
for mass recreation facilities in this area 
makes it unnecessary to clear fuel breaks 
within the 2,000 acres which are included 
in the House-approved addition to the 
proposed wilderness area. 

For these reasons I urge my colleague 
in the House to reject the conference 
report and recommit the bill to con- 
ference. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Colorado is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
proceed in this discussion of the con- 
ference report and presentation of the 
same before the House, we are proceed- 
ing in our regular manner, as provided 
under our rules. If the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs saw fit to 
pass the bill that later went to confer- 
ence, and there in conference it was 
determined that in order to save the 
substance of the original bill the House 
should give, there is nothing wrong 
about this or nothing derogatory to the 
procedures of the House or its action. 

I have not seen the area that is in- 
volved in this legislation from the 
ground. I have seen it from the air. I 
am inclined to take the word of those 
Members, those colleagues of ours who 
come from the area concerned, espe- 
cially from the district involved. As yet, I 
have heard of no Member from south- 
ern California who knows the brush- 
lands of the Sierra Madre Range, who 
has spoken against the conference re- 
port. Because of this situation, I sup- 
port the report that came out of the 
conference committee, regardless of the 
fact that our good friend and colleague 
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the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] 
has declined to support the report which 
bears his signature. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
studied this matter. I know something 
about this subject. I find myself in full 
accordance with the report of the con- 
ferees, and I endorse what the chair- 
man is saying. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for that statement. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASPINALL. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
observed many times, when the distin- 
guished gentleman in the well was up 
before my Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman is not only one of the ablest, but 
also one of the most thorough men, and 
particularly chairmen in the Congress. 
He always does his homework. He always 
is thoroughly conversant with the situa- 
tion prevailing, and the cause that he 
advocates. 

I made some glancing into this thing 
myself. I have looked at it—I am sure 
not as thoroughly as the distinguished 
gentleman in the well, but sufficiently 
to convince myself that the gentleman 
from Colorado is right in the position he 
has taken, as he usually is. 

I hope the conference report wili be 
adopted. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from Mississippi. 

For just a moment, let us trace the 
development of the wilderness program. 
It was over 40 years ago when the lead- 
ers in the Forest Service itself, then a 
comparatively new organization, decided 
that there were certain areas that should 
be set aside and called wilderness areas, 
primitive areas, or wild areas. They were 
the originators of this program, 

It was only of recent years that Con- 
gress took notice of the situation and 
authorized by statute the establishment 
of wilderness areas. We established 9.2 
million acres of land as wilderness areas 
throughout the United States, the small- 
est wilderness area being in the State 
of New Hampshire, of 5,000 acres, and 
some of the larger areas being over half 
a million acres in extent. We also pro- 
vided in that parent legislation that we 
would study the primitive areas then re- 
maining to see whether or not they could 
be incorporated within the wilderness 
category. 

Certain studies, however, had to be 
made by the Bureau and agencies of 
Government before Congress would be 
permitted to make its decisions. 

This is the first of the primitive areas 
to come before us to be designated as 
a wilderness area and to be given that 
additional protection—which is very 
slight, I say to my colleagues—over and 
beyond that which the Forest Service it- 
self provides. 

This primitive area was 74,990 acres. 
T repeat: 74,990 acres. 

After the first hearing, this was raised 
to 110,403 acres. 
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Then, after the final hearing, it was 
brought to the Congress with 142,918 
acres. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
some logic to his reasoning at that time 
in the committee. I do not deny that. 
Since that time I have seen fit to take 
the position that the Forest Service has 
advised. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
succeeded in getting 2,200 more acres, 
which makes a total of 145,118 acres, 
from an original primitive area of 74,990 
acres. 

May I say to my colleagues, if this is 
going to be the trend in our determina- 
tion of whether or not primitive areas 
are to become wilderness areas, and if we 
are to increase them by 100 percent, then 
my opinion is that creation of new 
wilderness areas in the future are going 
to be very few and far between, because 
what we proposed in the first place was 
an additional 5 million plus acres of 
land, which were then primitive areas, 
to be incorporated, if found to be pos- 
sessed with wilderness qualifications, 
into the wilderness system. Procedures 
such as followed in this legislation would 
raise that 5 million to 10 million plus 
acres. My opinion is that the people of 
the United States are not desirous of 
having this much acreage included in 
the wilderness category as of this time. 

If I may, I should like to paraphrase 
the remarks of my good friend from 
Pennsylvania, if he will permit me to do 
so. He said it was a question of whether 
or not the Bureau downtown had ex- 
clusive word, or the Congress of the 
United States. I might paraphrase this to 
say it is a question of whether or not cer- 
tain extreme conservation groups, in- 
cluding the Sierra Club, will have the 
final word in this matter, or the Congress 
of the United States. 

This is really what it is coming to, as 
to whether or not certain preservation 
groups are going to be able to determine 
how much land is going to be wrapped up 
and not used as apposed to the multi-use 
policy that prevails throughout the For- 
est Service areas. 

This is not protecting, as one of our 
colleagues has said, against massive use. 
There will be no more use of this par- 
ticular area, whether it is incorporated 
in the wilderness area or left alone as a 
part of the Forest Service as it is at the 
present time, for the simple reason that 
the Forest Service has absolute jurisdic- 
tion over these areas. The Forest Service 
can and will protect whatever values may 
be found to be in those areas. 

To me this is perhaps the decisive 
argument for leaving this as it is and 
protecting the rest of the wilderness area 
from the ravages of fire. 

We must keep in mind that the Forest 
Service has already begun to develop the 
area in controversy for a fire break or for 
the protection of the rest of the area 
from the ravages of fire. 

This action itself has invaded the wild- 
erness aspects of this particular area. 
With that in mind, it seems to me we 
must choose between whether or not we 
have confidence in one of the finest agen- 
cies of the Government I know of, the 
Forest Service, in its attempts to pro- 
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tect the values for the people of the 
United States or whether we give away 
to those who seem to have no end to their 
desire to put in wraps the public lands of 
the United States. 

Now I yield to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to say that the 
Forest Service has not used this area or 
used this road. I hope this report will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I make a part of my re- 
marks the statements of the trained ex- 
perts in the field—that of Mr. Hansen 
and that of the members of the task force 
assigned to study this matter : 


JANUARY 12, 1968. 
To: Chief. 
From: William H. Hansen, Forest Supervisor. 
Subject: Wilderness (San Rafael). 

The following is the information you re- 
quested regarding the system of fuel-breaks 
planned for the Sierra Madre Ridge in the 
vicinity of the proposed San Rafael Wilder- 
ness. You asked that you be furnished with 
a concise explanation of the technical fire 
control considerations that I felt required 
the fuel-breaks to be located where we have 
them in existence or planned. You also asked 
why other locations that would not conflict 
with the 2200 acre addition to the Wilderness, 
as established by action of the House of 
Representatives, could not be selected. 

As background for my statement, you 
should know that following action by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on the San Rafael Wilderness Act I again 
made an on-the-ground review of the plan- 
ned fuel-break locations in relation to the 
proposed Wilderness boundary. This was in 
August 1967. I was accompanied by District 
Ranger Edward Morris and Forest Fire Con- 
trol Officer Carl Hickerson. 

Classification as Wilderness prohibits the 
use of motorized equipment for construction 
of roads and other facilities such as fuel- 
breaks essential to wildland fire suppression. 
This fact makes it imperative that this highly 
flammable and inaccessible wilderness be 
isolated by the construction of a perimeter 
fuel-break. 

A fuel-break is a wide strip of land or block 
of land on which the native vegetation has 
been permanently modified so that fires 
burning into it can be more readily con- 
trolled. In firefighting terms, one fuel type 
(brush) has been changed to another (grass) 
which offers lower resistance to fire control 
effort. 

FPuel-breaks are designed to prevent fires 
from sweeping across the country and 
spreading from one major drainage into an- 
other. Fires normally lose their momentum 
when they reach the top of a ridge, making 
ridge tops strategic fuel-break locations. 
Fuel-breaks provide for adequate safety 
zones to help prevent injury and loss of life 
during high intensity fires, and scientists 
and fire control experts have calculated and 
recommended that widths of 200 to 500 feet 
for fuel-breaks in brush are essential to pre- 
vent firefighters from suffering disabling 
burns from radiated heat. To be most effec- 
tive, the best location for primary fuel- 
breaks is on prominent ridge tops that sepa- 
rate major drainages, and Sierra Madre 
Ridge is such a ridge. Even tactical aerial 
support of ground crews is far more effective 
and also safer along ridge tops. In planning 
fuel-breaks it is also important to take ad- 
vantage of natural grass areas (potreros) to 
enhance esthetics and other resource values. 
This has been done on Sierra Madre Ridge. 

The value of fuel-breaks has been well 
demonstrated during the past few years. For 
example, the Sisar Fire on Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest in October 1967 was controlled 
at less than 100 acres because of the exist- 
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ence of a fuel-break. Fire control experts es- 
timated the fire would have burned at least 
12,000 acres without the fuel-break already 
in existence, 

There are no alternate fuel-break locations 
that meet the above criteria in the vicinity 
of Sierra Madre Ridge from where the Wild- 
erness boundary as described in 8889 leaves 
the Buckhorn Road on the east to Montgom- 
ery Potrero on the west. The 1960 Los Padres 
National Forest fire plan calls for a fuel- 
break along Sierra Madre Ridge in the vicin- 
ity of the proposed San Rafael Wilderness. A 
plan for a fuel-break in this location is also 
in the Los Padres portion of the Development 
Program for the National Forests that was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent in 1961. Sierra Madre Ridge is essential 
as a primary fuel-break location not only be- 
cause of its proximity to the proposed inac- 
cessible wilderness, but also because it is the 
main divide between the Sisquoc drainage 
and the Cuyama Valley along the northern 
boundary of the Forest in this area. 

In recent years the most serious fires in 
classified areas on the Forest have been 
started by airplane crashes and lightning 
and were unrelated to authorized public use. 
Any shift of the Administration's proposed 
boundary to the north will seriously weaken 
our ability to protect the Wilderness from 
fire. 

It should also be pointed out that the ad- 
ministrative closure to public vehicle travel 
of the Sierra Madre Ridge Road through the 
potrero area, where some of the pictographs 
in this part of the Forest are located, will 
greatly minimize the threat of public damage 
to these Indian paintings. It will also mini- 
mize the threat from shooting of any condors 
that might fly over the area. 

In addition to the above considerations, 
Santa Barbara Potrero should not be included 
in the proposed Wilderness because of the 
long existence of man-made improvements 
such as corral, telephone line, water tank, 
windmill, road, and fences. It has been used 
since 1935 as a base camp for people entering 
the Wilderness and as a headquarters for 
Forest Service personnel working in the area. 

JANUARY 24, 1968. 
Mr. Epwarp P. CLIFF, 
Chief, Forest Service. 

Mr. CLIFF: You asked us to evaluate the 
fuelbreak system in existence and planned 
on the Sierra Madre Ridge in the vicinity 
of proposed San Rafael Wilderness, We have 
in hand for this review aerial photos on 
which the fuelbreak system as proposed by 
Supervisor Hansen has been shown. In addi- 
tion, we have all served as Fire Control Staff 
Officer on this Forest at some time. We have 
a working knowledge of the terrain and the 
technical fire control problems that are in- 
volved in this area. 

A fuelbreak in Southern California is a 
strip of land, 200 feet or more in width on 
which the primary fuel, usually brush has 
been permanently converted to a lighter, 
less dense fuel type to facilitate fire control. 
A firebreak—a road or other strip with ex- 
posed mineral soil—is often within the fuel- 
break. 

There are two principal limitations in the 
use of fuelbreaks in a planned system of 
wildland fire control. To be of full value, 
fuelbreaks must be in locations that from 
technical fire control considerations will be 
of value in fighting fires, In addition they are 
only practical in locations where terrain and 
soil types are such that a permanent con- 
version of type can be effected or where the 
conversion can be maintained practically and 
economically—by the use of men, machines 
and in some cases herbicides. Our experience 
in the brush fields of Southern California 
is that maintenance work is necessary to 
maintain the converted vegetative types on 
fuelbreaks. 

We should now discuss these limitations as 
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they apply specifically to the Sierra Madre 
Ridge 


In planning for the protection from fire 
of both the area inside and outside of the 
proposed wilderness it is immediately appar- 
ent that the Sierra Madre Ridge is a key geo- 
graphic feature. Certainly from a fire be- 
havior standpoint the most feasible oppor- 
tunity to halt the advance of a wild-fire in 
this vicinity will be along this ridge. It can 
be expected that fires coming up slope will 
burn with increasing intensity until the 
ridge top is reached. Normally a slow down 
could be anticipated along the ridge top 
which will give fire control forces a chance 
for control providing the prerequisites of ac- 
cess and fuel types facilitating control with 
safety for the firefighters are present, The 
road now under construction along the ridge 
will assure access. The existing and planned 
fuelbreaks will insure that men can fight fire 
along the ridge with a reasonable degree of 
safety. 

On Sierra Madre Ridge the fuelbreaks in- 
volve the permanent conversion of dense, 
flammable brush to grass and forbes, The 
fuelbreaks now in existence and the slope 
and soils in the location of the planned fuel- 
breaks adequately demonstrate that fuel- 
breaks can be constructed and maintained 
here, 

We have carefully studied the material 
available to us on the existing and planned 
fuelbreak locations. It is our opinion that 
these fuelbreaks are properly located from 
the standpoint of controlling wild fires. No 
adequate substitute locations are available 
north of the ridge top that would be effec- 
tive in controlling fires either burning into 
or out of the proposed wilderness, Substitute 
locations south of the ridge would be pre- 
cluded because of their location within the 
proposed wilderness. 

RICHARD F. DROEGE, 
Associate Deputy Chief. 
T. A. SCHLAPFER, 
Assistant Director of Recreation, 
Noran O. O'NEAL, 
Associate Director of I&E. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the bill to 
designate the San Rafael as a unit of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
under the terms of the 1964 wilderness 
law is one whose appearance many of 
us have eagerly awaited. Those of us who 
had shared the sponsorship of the parent 
legislation were gratified to see that the 
Forest Service had taken account of the 
able representations of conservationists 
on local and national levels and had in- 
creased the proposed wilderness area 
acreage to take in 68,000 additional acres. 

However, the Service did not accept 
the citizen proposals for inclusion of 
area E and area G, and gave justifica- 
tions for these rejections which were ac- 
cepted as valid by the conservationists 
and by Congress, at least for the present. 
However, the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee did not consider the 
justification for exclusion of area F to 
be valid. Accordingly, the language of the 
bill was amended to include this area. 

This amended version of the bill, pro- 
viding statutory protection for a rela- 
tively small additional area of signifi- 
cant ecological and archeological value, 
which belongs in the San Rafael wilder- 
ness unit, was approved by the House 
on October 16. In addition to the merits 
of the area as wilderness, the case repre- 
sents our first opportunity to fulfill the 
pledge which Congress made when the 
wilderness law finally was passed in 1964; 
that is, to make the designation of 
wilderness areas a matter for Congress 
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to decide upon, using information gath- 
ered from Federal agencies, other gov- 
ernmental bodies, and from citizens both 
individual and organized. 

The San Rafael bill as originally 
passed by the House was a great source 
of encouragement to those who believe 
in conservation ideals—those guiding 
principles which constrain us from 
squandering our future resources in pur- 
suit of short-range material wealth. In- 
terest in the issue has run high through- 
out the land. 

Now we are presented with a confer- 
ence committee report which, while it 
does leave the door open for future addi- 
tions to the San Rafael Wilderness Area 
boundary, does not say anything to the 
people of this country except: “Leave it 
to the Government. Do not bother your 
Congressman about what you want in- 
cluded in your national forest wilderness. 
Do not interfere with the Forest Service 
in its multiple-use planning. Just stand 
by and take the Wilderness System we 
generously give you for your future use 
and enjoyment.” 

I submit that that message is not what 
this Congress wants to stamp with its 
approval. Let us reject the conference 
report and get our conferees started on 
an improved version of the San Rafael 
wilderness bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleague from Pennsylvania in strongly 
urging the House not to accept the San 
Rafael wilderness bill conference report, 
thus standing by its original and correct 
action of October 16, 1967, wherein the 
House included in the wilderness desig- 
nation 2,000 acres of choice wildlands 
which are part of the habitat of the en- 
dangered California condor. 

The lands which the Senate and a ma- 
jority of our own conferees apparently 
would exclude from Wilderness Act pro- 
tection contain Chumash Indian archeo- 
logical sites of distinct educational and 
scientific value, and they have unique 
botanical and scenic attributes as well. 
Protection of these values is thoroughly 
consistent with the purposes of the Wild- 
erness Act, whereas the exclusion of 
these lands is not. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much interested in seeing that 
the American people receive the fullest 
encouragement in their efforts to partici- 
pate with the Federal agencies in fash- 
ioning a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. I believe the final product of 
such a joint effort will be a source of 
pride to all segments of our population. 
It will be valued far more highly than 
one merely handed down from above—a 
wilderness system conceived and created 
at the administrators’ discretion. 

The San Rafael unit, although its 
initially proposed acreage is now great- 
ly increased, still does not include a sec- 
tion significant for several reasons, 
among them that it is a part of the fly- 
way of the endangered condor species. 
The administering agency proposes to 
protect this portion of the wilderness by 
administrative action, outside the reach 
of the wilderness law. The excuse of- 
fered—that fuel break operations were 
needed for fire protection—has been 
shown to be merely an excuse. We surely 
cannot allow the good work done by the 
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Forest Service in the past, or the good 
intentions expressed by agency officials, 
to substitute for congressional decision. 

Mr. Speaker, let us return the proposal 
to the conference committee and ask that 
the House amendment be reinstated. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of my colleagues who may be concerned 
lest we let ourselves be bogged down in 
detailed acre-by-acre study of these wil- 
derness proposals, I have this word of 
comfort and cheer: 

If we stand by our original action in 
amending the proposed San Rafael 
wilderness in accordance with the thor- 
oughly documented recommendations of 
public-spirited citizen conservationists— 
then, I would expect future wilderness 
proposals from the U.S. Forest Service, 
the National Park Service, and the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife or 
other land administrators to incorporate 
such valid recommendations in almost 
every case. The Congress of course would 
expect to make the final decision, but the 
only controversies would be those which 
involve basic flaws in the parent wilder- 
ness law. 

If, on the other hand, we tell the public 
in effect that the wilderness law is merely 
another form of administrative discre- 
tion, we will discourage them from trying 
to work out their boundary differences on 
the agency level, and we can therefore 
expect to have to go through protracted 
hearings and debates time and again. 

That is why our conservationist 
friends and our equally valued friends in 
the wilderness agencies are paying such 
close attention to the precedent-setting 
outcome of this San Rafael area F ad- 
dition. Let us take a little more time to 
reach an agreement in conference com- 
mittee, so that future wilderness pro- 
posals may be acted upon in full confi- 
dence that the voice of the people has 
been correctly transmitted. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
position of my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] with regard to the urgent need 
to return the San Rafael wilderness bill 
to conference for reconsideration of the 
conference committee’s action in sus- 
taining the Senate version of this bill, 
rather than the House version passed on 
October 16, 1967. 

The House version was passed with 
appropriate concern for the wilderness 
values of the 2,000 acres of unique ridge 
country. The exclusion of this area can- 
not be justified in the face of the sound 
case which has been made for its addi- 
tion at hearings in the field and before 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

The San Rafael wilderness bill will be 
a historical first when passed because it 
will be the first addition to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1964. It is 
incumbent upon us to here create a first- 
class wilderness unit to which we and the 
Nation’s conservationists can point with 
pride. Let us be satisfied with no less. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the conference 
report before us today recommends adop- 
tion of the Senate version of the San Ra- 
fael wilderness bill, S. 889, which omits 
from wilderness classification a 2,000 acre 
tract located on the Sierra Madre Ridge. 
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Citizens at public hearings held under 
the terms of the Wilderness Act strongly 
endorsed inclusion of this tract as part 
of the San Rafael wilderness. The House 
bill as passed included this 2,000-acre 
tract. 

The Wilderness Act was deliberately 
drawn to provide that the voice of the 
people should be clearly heard in the 
determination of what areas should be 
included in the National Wilderness Sys- 
tem. In light of the conference commit- 
tee report, there is grave danger that the 
voice of the people will not be reflected in 
the San Rafael wilderness bill. 

The Forest Service, which will admin- 
ister the San Rafael wilderness as part 
of the Los Padres National Forest, has 
argued that the 2,000 acres on the Sierra 
Madre Ridge must be left out because 
of a need for special, intensive fire pre- 
vention work of a sort contrary to the 
standards of the Wilderness Act. Accord- 
ingly, this 2,000 acres was omitted from 
the agency’s recommendations. However, 
this argument was based on a Forest 
Service proposal for intensive public use 
of the area. This proposal has been aban- 
doned by the Forest Service. The special 
fire prevention work is thus unnecessary. 
However, the Forest Service has stub- 
bornly refused to change its position on 
the 2,000-acre tract, despite the change 
in circumstances and despite the ex- 
pressed wish of the citizens at the offi- 
cial hearing that it be part of the San 
Rafael wilderness. 

I believe it essential to the effective 
functioning of our democratic form of 
government that the wishes of the people 
be given full weight and be reflected as 
completely as possible in the legislation 
enacted by the Congress. In the case of 
the San Rafael wilderness now before 
us the desire of the people is clear as 
printed in the record of the public hear- 
ing. Accordingly, I will vote to return the 
conference report to the conference com- 
mittee, with the recommendation that 
the 2,000 acres on the Sierra Madre Ridge 
be included within the boundaries of the 
San Rafael wilderness. This is consist- 
ent with the original House vote on this 
bill in October 1967. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
anxious to see the San Rafael wilder- 
ness added to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System so it can serve as a 
prototype for later additions. However, 
I have misgivings about the conference 
report, and I intend to vote for its re- 
jection. 

Because this is the prototype for the 
congressional review of the agencies’ 
wilderness proposals, the decision we 
make here today will undoubtedly have 
a strong influence on the future imple- 
mentation of the Wilderness Act. 

That the House amendment includes 
an area deserving of wilderness status is 
not in question. The Forest Service has 
chosen to attack the amendment because 
it conflicts with their desire for “elbow 
room” in planning for fuel-break con- 
struction. Apparently the Forest Serv- 
ice plans to use only a small proportion 
of the House amendment’s 2,200 acres 
for these fuelbreaks, but they would like 
the Congress to give them all of it. They 
claim that their responsibility for man- 
agement of this land, and their profes- 
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sional judgment, require us to recede 
from the amendment. 

But what does the Forest Service think 
of the responsibilities of the Congress for 
national forest lands? What of the judg- 
ment of the House Interior Committee, 
which certainly has outstanding exper- 
tise in the field of natural resources? If 
the review procedures of the Wilderness 
Act are to have any meaning, these de- 
cisions on wilderness areas must take 
into account judgments other than that 
of the Forest Service. 

As it happens, in the San Rafael case 
the Forest Service’s assertions are nota- 
bly lacking in cold logic, and fraught 
with inconsistency, as some of our col- 
leagues from the Interior Committee 
have shown. 

I gather that, when the mystique of 
Forest Service professionalism is applied 
to this sieve-like case, it is supposed to 
hold water. But, to those of us who rely 
on ordinary logic, it still does not make 
sense. 

I hope that the San Rafael bill will 
be recommitted to conference and the 
House amendment upheld. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
derness Act provides for public partici- 
pation in the making of plans for the 
saving of wilderness land. The San Ra- 
fael wilderness conference report, which 
is before us now, represents the first rec- 
ommendation to be considered under the 
Wilderness Act. 

Conservationists have asked us to con- 
sider the addition of 2,200 acres above 
that which has been recommended by 
the Forest Service. This acreage has been 
left out by the conference committee. 

Conservationists have indicated the 
value these acres would add to the wil- 
derness area. It includes scenic, scien- 
tific, and historical wealth. 

I think we should remember carefully 
our request for this public recommen- 
dation from interested and informed cit- 
izens, and I think we should respond to 
the request of many outstanding public- 
spirited conservationists in adding the 
additional value to the protected area. 

Mr. Speaker, I will vote to return the 
conference report to the conference com- 
mittee so that further consideration may 
be given to this issue. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
urge my colleagues in the House to reject 
the conference report on S. 889, a pio- 
neer bill to establish in California’s 
rugged San Rafael woodlands the first 
Federal wilderness under the 1964 Wil- 
derness Act. This conference report 
would strip away from the planned San 
Rafael wilderness 2,000 acres of forest- 
land celebrated for its breathtaking nat- 
ural beauty, for its priceless heritage in 
Indian culture, for its critical biological 
significance as one of the few remaining 
habitats of the condor. 

The report not only threatens to make 
these 2,000 acres vulnerable to the in- 
roads of civilization now menacing wild- 
lands throught the United States. It 
threatens the spirit behind the 1964 Wil- 
derness Act, a spirit of cooperation with 
private citizens and private conservation 
groups seeking to improve government 
plans for wilderness areas. 

Many knowledgeable conservationists 
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throughout the country have recom- 
mended adding this 2,000-acre stretch 
of forestland to the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness. They have argued straightfor- 
wardly and convincingly. They have 
cited this area’s striking natural beauty. 
They have cited its many Indian picto- 
graphs—virtual archaeological monu- 
ments that must be protected. They 
have cited its significance as a home of 
the condor, a magnificent and rare bird 
now facing extinction. 

The House, agreeing with the power- 
ful arguments put forth by conserva- 
tionists both in and out of Congress 
voted to make this section part of the 
San Rafael Wilderness. The bill we in 
the House supported, however, has re- 
turned to us from the Senate stripped 
of the provisions covering these 2,000 
acres. 

Expert conservationists have refuted 
what appears to be the only argument 
behind the move to delete these pro- 
visions. This argument, put forth by the 
U.S. Forest Service, contends that the 
section in dispute is necessary for the 
establishment of firebreaks and other 
fire prevention facilities. Conservation- 
ists, however, have provided copious and 
convincing evidence that other areas 
skirting the San Rafael Wilderness would 
be just as effective for fire prevention. 
The Forest Service itself has admitted in 
testimony before the Congress that it has 
no concrete plans to use this area for fire 
prevention. 

What is at stake here, beyond the 
intrinsic value of these 2,000 acres of 
forestland, is the right of private citi- 
zens to help the Government in making 
our National Wilderness System as 
sound as possible. 

I urge my fellow Members of the 
House to honor our pledge to the mil- 
lions of citizens deeply committed to 
preserving wildlands like the 2,000-acre 
section I have cited here. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SAYLOR moves to recommit the con- 
ference report No. 1029 to the committee of 
conference. 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
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the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 156, nays 238, not voting 39, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 45] 
YEAS—156 
Abbitt Hamilton Reid, Il 
Adams Hanna Reid, N.Y 
Anderson, Ill. Hansen, Idaho Reuss 
Ashbrook Harsha Rhodes, Pa. 
Ashley Harvey Robison 
Ayres Hathaway Rodino 
Battin Hays Rooney, Pa. 
Bennett Hechler, W. Va. Rosen 
Biester Heckler, Mass. Roth 
Bingham Helstoski Roudebush 
Boland Horton Roush 
Bolton Irwin Rumefeld 
Brademas Jacobs Ryan 
Broomfield Johnson, Pa. St Germain 
Burke, Mass, Karsten Saylor 
Burton, Calif. Kastenmeier Scherle 
Burton, Utah Keith Scheuer 
Bush Kelly Schneebelt 
Cahill Kleppe Schweiker 
Cederberg Kupferman Schwengel 
Clancy Kyl Scott 
Clark Kyros Skubitz 
Cleveland Laird Slack 
Cohelan Latta Smith, Iowa 
Conte Lennon Smith, N.Y. 
Conyers Long, Md Springer 
Corbett Lukens Staggers 
Culver McCarthy Steiger, Wis. 
Daddario McClory Sullivan 
Daniels McCloskey Taft 
McClure Tenzer 
Dingell McDade Thompson, Ga. 
Donohue McDonald, Thompson, N.J. 
Dow Mich. Tiernan 
Dulski Madden Tunney 
Duncan Mathias, Md Udall 
Dwyer Michel Van Deerlin 
Eckhardt Minish Vander Jagt 
Esch Mink Vanik 
Eshleman Minshall Vigorito 
Fino Moorhead Waldie 
Foley Morgan Watkins 
Ford, Whalen 
William D Nedzi Whalley 
O’Hara, Mich. Widnall 
Fulton, Pa. O'Neill, Mass. Williams, Pa 
Gallagher Ottinger Wolff 
Giaimo Patten Wydler 
Gilbert Pelly Yates 
Griffiths Pettis Zablocki 
Grover Pike Zion 
Gubser Quie Zwach 
Gude Rees 
NAYS—238 
Abernethy Carey Flood 
Adair Carter Flynt 
Addabbo Celler Ford, Gerald R. 
Albert Chamberlain Fountain 
Anderson, Clausen, Frelinghuysen 
2 Don H. Friedel 
Andrews, Ala. Clawson, Del Fulton, Tenn. 
Andrews, Collier Fuqua 

N. Dak. Colmer Galifianakis 
Annunzio Conable Gardner 
Arends Cowger Garmatz 
Aspinall Cramer Gathings 
Baring Cunningham Gettys 
Barrett Davis, Ga Gonzalez 
Bates Davis, Wis. Goodling 
Belcher son Gray 
Bell Delaney Green, Oreg. 
Betts Dellenback reen, 
Bevill Denney Gurney 
Blackburn Derwinski Haley 
Blanton Devine Hall 
Blatnik Dickinson Halleck 

Dole Halpern 
Bolling Dorn Hammer- 

w Downing t 
Brasco Edmondson Hansen, Wash, 
Bray Edwards, Ala. Hardy 
Brinkley Edwards, Calif. Harrison 
Brock Edwards, La. Henderson 
Brooks Eilberg Herlong 
Brotzman Erlenborn Holifield 
Brown, Mich Evans, Colo. Hosmer 
Brown, Ohio Everett Hull 
Broyhill, N.C. Evins, Tenn Hungate 
Broyhill, Va. Fallon Hunt 
Buchanan Farbstein Hutchinson 
Burke, Fla, Fascell Ichord 
Byrne, Feighan Jarman 
Byrnes, Wis. Findley Joelson 
Cabell Fisher Johnson, Calif. 


Jonas Myers Satterfield 
Jones, Ala. Natcher Schadeberg 
Jones, N.C Nelsen Shipley 
Karth Nichols Shriver 
Kazen Sikes 
Kee O’Konski Sisk 
King, N.Y n Smith, Calif. 
Kirwan O'Neal, Ga Smith, Okla. 
Kluczynski Patman Snyder 
Kornegay Perkins Stafford 
Kuykendall Pickle Stanton 
Landrum Pirnie Steed 
Langen Poage Steiger, Ariz. 
Leggett Podell Stephens 
Lipscomb Poff Stratton 
Lloyd Pollock Stubblefield 
Long, La. Pool Stuckey 
McCulloch Price, Ill Talcott 
McEwen Price, Tex. Taylor 
McFall Pryor Teague, Calif. 
MacGregor Pucinski Thomson, Wis. 
Machen Purcell Tuck 
Mahon Quillen Uliman 
Mailliard Rails Utt 
Marsh Randall Waggonner 
Rarick Walker 
Mathias, Calif. Reifel Wampler 
Matsunaga Reinecke Watson 
May Resnick Watts 
Mayne Rhodes, Ariz. White 
Riegle Whitener 
Meskill Rivers Whitten 
Miller, Ohio Roberts Wiggins 
Mills Rogers, Colo. Willis 
Mize Rogers, Fla. Wilson, 
Monagan Ronan Charles H 
Montgomery Rooney, N Y. Winn 
Morris, N. Mex. Rostenkowski Wyatt 
Mosher Roybal Wylie 
Murphy, Iil. Ruppe Wyman 
Murphy, N.Y. Sandman Young 
NOT VOTING—39 
Ashmore Gross Miller, Calif. 
Berry Hagan Moore 
Brown, Calif. Hanley Morton 
Burleson Hawkins Moss 
Button Hébert O'Hara, II 
Casey Hicks Passman 
Corman Holland Pepper 
Howard Philbin 
dela Garza Jones, Mo St. Onge 
nt King, Calif Selden 
Dowdy MoM Teague, Tex 
Gibbons Macdonald. Wilson, Bob 
Goodell Mass. Wright 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hicks for, with Mr. Pepper against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Howard for, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Ashmore against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr, King of California 
against. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Passman against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Brown of 
California. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Burleson, 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. de la Garza. 


Mr. BOLAND, Mrs. SULLIVAN, and 
Mr. HARVEY changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on the bill S. 889. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1077 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 1077 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15398) to amend the National School Lunch 
Act to strengthen and expand food service 
programs for children, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to ex- 
ceed one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN], and pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1077 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
15398, to amend the National School 
Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children, and 
for other purposes. The resolution also 
makes it in order for the bill to be read 
for amendments under the 5-minute rule. 

H.R. 15398 would strengthen and ex- 
pand food service programs for children 
by means of two important proposals. 
The first would extend the national 
school lunch program to child care in- 
stitutions, such as day-care centers, set- 
tlement houses, playgrounds, and to cen- 
ters providing services to handicapped 
children. Both public and private non- 
profit institutions will be eligible for this 
expanded program. The bill provides for 
an authorization of $32 million a year for 
fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 for the 
extended coverage of the school lunch 
program to close the serious nutritional 
gap which has been found to exist during 
the summer months. 
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H.R. 15398 also proposes to extend the 
pilot school breakfast program, which 
was authorized in the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966, on a permanent basis. The 2- 
year pilot program is now reaching 
116,000 children in areas of poor eco- 
nomic conditions, and the projection 
calls for reaching 160,000 by the end of 
the current school year. The pilot pro- 
gram, however, is due to expire June 30, 
1968. 

Mr. Speaker, assistance under the Na- 
tional School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Act is limited to children enrolled in 
school activities. With the possible excep- 
tion of the special milk program, there 
is no existing program designed to com- 
bat malnutrition in our very young 
children. And it is an accepted fact that 
children do better in their school work 
and learn faster when freed of the pains 
of hunger. We know too that continued 
malnutrition retards mental develop- 
ment, as well as physical growth. 

As successful as the school lunch and 
breakfast programs have been, they have 
been limited to school periods and have 
not been operative during the summer 
months, except in rare instances. 

The two proposals found in H.R. 15398 
would close the gap in the legislative 
framework that the Congress has de- 
veloped over the years to improve child 
nutrition. With one complementing the 
other, the proposals would help to give 
our nutritionally deprived children a 
proper start in life. This is not a give- 
away program, but an investment in our 
own future, for certainly the mental and 
physical caliber of our children will de- 
termine the quality of that future. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1077 in order that H.R. 
15398 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. Matsunaca] has stated, 
House Resolution 1077 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for the 
consideration of H.R. 15398, special food 
service programs for children under the 
National School Lunch Act. 

The purpose of this bill is to extend 
the coverage of the National School 
Lunch Act to cover day-care institutions 
providing child care for children in poor 
areas or areas with a high concentration 
of working mothers. The bill also amends 
the Child Nutrition Act, which provides 
for the current pilot project school break- 
fast program, to extend the authoriza- 
tion of the program and make it perma- 
nent. 

The National School Lunch Act pro- 
grams, while very beneficial, do not fully 
meet the problem of poor nutrition 
among our young children. The program 
does not operate during the summer 
vacation months, and during the school 
year only children attending schools re- 
ceive its benefits; younger children are 
left out. 

This bill will provide food assistance 
programs for day-care institutions, either 
public or private nonprofit, for children 
from poor areas or from areas where a 
large portion of the mothers must be em- 
ployed. Institutions eligible to receive as- 
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sistance can include day-care centers, 
settlement houses, and recreation cen- 
ters. Funds appropriated will be made 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture 
who will make funds available to such 
institutions to buy foods as well as food 
serving and storage equipment. The Sec- 
retary is further authorized to distribute 
agricultural commodities acquired under 
price support programs for us in this 
program. 

The program will be administered 
through the State educational agencies 
as is the school lunch program. The au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1969 is $32,- 
000,000, with the same amount author- 
ized for 1970 and 1971. 

The bill also extends the Child Nutri- 
tion Act, the pilot project school break- 
fast program, and places it on a perma- 
nent basis with an authorization for 
“such sums as are necessary.” Currently 
116,000 children are receiving breakfast 
under this program, and by the end of 
fiscal year 1968 about 160,000 will be 
covered. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the need for the passage of this 
legislation. Iam particularly pleased that 
this bill will make permanent the school 
breakfast program, as I feel this has 
meant and will continue to mean 
a great deal to thousands of chil- 
dren across the Nation. As the committee 
report points out, dozens of reports have 
been received from school officials en- 
thusiastically noting a sharp decline in 
tardiness and a marked increase in the 
attention span of students in schools 
which have the pilot breakfast program. 

The latest Department of Agriculture 
survey reveals a serious nutrition prob- 
lem in this country. By enacting this 
legislation, we have the opportunity to do 
something about reversing this trend. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of California was allowed to speak out 
of order.) 

CRITICAL POINT APPROACHED IN NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN COMMUNICATION WORKERS OF 
AMERICA AND THE WESTERN ELECTRIC DIVI- 
SION OF BELL TELEPHONE 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 

er, in recent days, I have read in the 

press and heard on radio and television 
news reports which indicate that we seem 
to be approaching a critical point in the 
collective-bargaining negotiations be- 
tween the Communications Workers of 

America and the Western Electric Divi- 

sion of the Bell Telephone System. 

I hope that there will be no cessation 
of work at this tremendously important 
communications company. It would be 
my hope that both the union and the 
company will make every determined 
effort to reach an agreement. 

I am not personally informed about 
the differences and difficulties between 
these two parties, but it would appear, 
on the basis of the information in the 
union’s advertisements, that the sole 
issue is one of pay rates. There should 
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be some way, in the absence of more 
complex issues to be negotiated, to find 
a way to settlement. 

Fortunately, on both sides of the bar- 
gaining table there are men of experi- 
ence, commonsense, and concern for the 
public good. I have known many tele- 
phone company executives and have 
found them without exception to be well 
informed and with a highly developed 
sense of public concern. Mr. Joseph A. 
Beirne, the president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, is one of 
the Nation’s outstanding labor leaders, 
and his colleagues in high office in the 
union are very able men of good will. 

I know that each side will act vigor- 
ously in support of its case. I know fur- 
ther, that the Communications Workers 
of America is not the kind of union to 
ery “wolf” unless it feels that the griev- 
ances of the members it represents are 
genuine and serious. 

It is certainly not asking too much, on 
behalf of the telephone-using public, to 
hope that CWA, in putting forth its case, 
will keep in mind the broad public in- 
terest; and that Western Electric and 
Bell System management will demon- 
strate an understanding of the serious 
economic needs of CWA members in 
these difficult years. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15398) to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15398, with Mr. 
OtseEn in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS] will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ASHBROOK] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring before the 
committee a bill which, as it has been 
stated, is to amend the National School 
Lunch Act to include in its coverage in- 
stitutions which provide day-care serv- 
ices to childrer., and which further 
amends the Child Nutrition Act by con- 
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tinuing the authorization for the pilot 
breakfast program. 

The provision of lunch support for 
children in day-care centers is a new 
program that was first advocated in con- 
nection with our consideration of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966, but not 
adopted at that time. The enactment a 
few months ago of the 1967 amendments 
to the Social Security Act generates a 
new urgency for adopting these amend- 
ments to the National School Lunch Act. 
In the social security amendments we en- 
deavored to provide training opportuni- 
ties for employable parents now on wel- 
fare. This new training program and 
our expanding manpower training ef- 
forts under other acts brings forth an 
immediate need throughout the Nation 
to expand day-care programs for chil- 
dren whose parents are undertaking 
training and retraining to improve their 
employment possibilities or to acquire 
job advancement through skill train- 
ing. The provision of food services to 
day-care programs through the admin- 
istrative structure that we have fash- 
ioned over the years for the national 
school lunch program is a logical and 
essential move in supporting expanding 
day-care programs. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past 21 years, 
the national school lunch program has 
been invaluable to the schoolchildren 
of America. Now we want to extend its 
benefits to a broader group—to very 
young children in organized activities 
such as day-care centers, settlement 
houses, neighborhood houses—and to any 
children in need of better nutrition that 
can be reached during the summer 
months in day camps or recreational 
centers. In a few words, this bill rounds 
out and complements the nutritional 
benefits of the school lunch program. 

This is an area where we can make 
rapid progress—the administrative and 
operating structure is already in exist- 
ence and staffed with experts in child 
nutrition at the local, State, and Federal 
level. This bill would have them extend 
their efforts and apply their experience 
to reaching more children more months 
of the year. 

The Congress has already expressed 
its concern and done something about 
the lack of facilities to provide ade- 
quate day care for children of working 
mothers or those mothers who need to 
take training to get a job. As these facil- 
ities come into being or are expanded, 
the children enrolled should have avail- 
able a food service that gives assurance 
that a good measure of their nutritional 
needs are met. 

The committee broadened the defini- 
tion of eligibility of service institutions 
to make it clear that we were not con- 
fining the benefits of the bill to just very 
low-income areas. We believe there is 
an equally pressing need in areas where 
there is a high concentration of work- 
ing mothers. 

The committee authorized an appro- 
priation of $32 million a year for each 
of the three fiscal years of the pilot pro- 
gram. The level of this authorization 
is an expression of the committee’s con- 
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viction that a real need exists for this 
kind of program. 

According to the Census Bureau, 
there are some 730,000 children age 5 
in families making less than $3,000 a 
year; there are about 738,000 children 
age 4 in families making less than $3,000 
a year; there are about 760,000 children 
age 3 in families making less than $3,000 
a year. There are 8 million children age 
5 to 17 in families earning less than 
$3,000 a year. These figures provide a 
beginning benchmark as to the poten- 
tial scope of the problem. We would not, 
of course, propose to reach more than 
a limited proportion of them in the 
first year of the program. But we would 
expect that administrators would take 
steps to assure that within the States 
the most needy areas would be given 
priority. 

First, a grant of $50,000 to each State 
and, second, apportionment of any addi- 
tional funds appropriated on the basis 
of the number of children in each State 
from families with incomes under $3,000. 

The committee also incorporated in 
this bill authority to continue the school 
breakfast program on a permanent basis. 
The breakfast program has operated on 
a pilot basis for the past 2 years and the 
authorization expires in June of this 
year. 

Reports from literally dozens of schools 
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that have started a breakfast program 
show tremendous enthusiasm for it— 
improved attendance records, improved 
behavior and alertness throughout the 
morning are testimony to the fact that 
this program is needed in many, many 
schools. 

The formula for distribution of funds 
under the breakfast program again fol- 
lows two steps: First, the apportionment 
of approximately $50,000 per State to 
assure a minimum program, and second, 
apportionment of additional funds un- 
der the formula contained in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. The latter 
formula distributes funds on the basis 
of the per capita income of each State 
and the level of school lunch participa- 
tion in each State. 

In this bill we place a ceiling of $32 
million for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years—not a permanent program—for 
the day-care centers. If you will notice 
the coverage to the institutions which 
provide day care and other nonresi- 
dential child care, for children, we limit 
it to first, areas in which poor economic 
conditions exist; second, areas in which 
there are high concentrations of work- 
ing mothers; and third, we also author- 
ize assistance to institutions providing 
day-care services for handicapped 
children. 

The evidence discloses that there are 
so Many youngsters who come to school 
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hungry in the poorer areas of the coun- 
try and some of whom have to get up 
before daylight to ride a bus, and we felt 
that we should amend this act so that 
these children who really are in urgent 
need should have a free breakfast or pay 
very little for that breakfast. 

I want to quote some figures here. 

We have had the breakfast program 
in existence—we enacted that program 
in 1966 through the Child Nutrition Act. 
But we have only spent $2 million in 
1967. In fiscal year 1968 we are spending 
$3,500,000 and for the next fiscal year, 
1969, we have $6,500,000 in the budget. 

It is contemplated by the Department 
that we will only be spending approxi- 
mately $30 million for the breakfast pro- 
gram over the next 3 years. The commit- 
tee felt that that figure was reasonable 
even though we do not mention any sum 
in the bill. We, of course, if the sum is 
inadequate for the program, can request 
more and no doubt more would be 
budgeted. 

With the new program there has been 
only $544 million expended thus far. 

The program has worked very success- 
fully. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to insert tables provided by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for the REC- 
orp reflecting funding levels and State al- 
location of funds under the administra- 
tion of these food service programs: 


MATCHING REQUIREMENTS AND PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM, FISCAL YEARS 1947-68 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1. Totalfcost per lunch (includes all lunches except (9 
n. 30.4 37.0 36.2 37.2 36.9 36.9 40.8 43:2 40.4 43.2 
(a) Federal contributions (excludin; ial milk 
7 ee — 8 9.3 11.5 10.9 12.1 10.7 8.3 10,6 12.9 10.0 11.2 
8 State and loca! contributions (cents 5.6 7.2 7,2 7.4 7.5 8.2 8.5 8.5 8.3 8.6 
(c) Children’s payments (cents) 15.5 18.3 18.1 17.7 18.7 20.4 21.7 21.8 22.1 23.4 
2. Average rate of reimbursements from Federal cash pay- 
ments per type A lunch (cents) 8.7 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.3 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.1 
3. Annual contribution per child (excludes children partic- 
ipating in type C programs) $45. 97 $59. 11 $57.95 $60. 48 $59, 50 $58. 98 $65, 92 $70. 78 $66. 29 $70, 72 
(a) Federal (excluding special milk): 
) Cash oaia h F 12.27 11.07 10. 47 10.26 9.69 8.65 8.31 7.76 7.28 6.73 
Donated commodities = 1.78 7. 32 6. 98 9.45 7. 63 4. 54 8.80 13.28 9.21 11, 67 
Total, federal a 14. 05 18, 39 17.45 19.71 17.32 13.19 17.11 21.04 16.49 18. 40 
b) State and local contributions 2 8.47 11. 56 11.49 12. 08 12. 08 13.10 13.71 13.97 13, 62 14,02 
c) Children’s payments 23. 45 29. 16 29. 01 28. 69 30. 10 32. 69 35. 10 35.77 36. 18 38. 30 
4. Percent of enrollment — we EES tore BAL 16.9 16.6 19.0 21.2 23.3 24.4 25. 5 28. 5 25. 5 27.6 
5. Average number of children participating per school 101 99 108 108 120 127 133 146 154 175 
Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
preliminary 
1. Total cost per lunch (includes all lunches except ‘ype C) 
Pc tre pret eae a ecard 45.5 43.2 45.7 46.7 46.4 48.6 48.4 49.2 51.6 48.5 52.8 57.3 
13.0 9.3 10.5 10.0 11.7 11.3 11.7 10.2 10.7 14.0 
8.8 9.7 10.2 10.3 10.1 10.2 9.9 10.0 10.1 10.7 12.7 13.6 
23.7 24.2 25.9 26. 26.7 27.2 27.5 27.6 29.4 29.7 
2. Average rate of reimbursements from Federal cash pay- 
ments per type A lunch (sec. 4 and sec. 11) (cents) 4.7 4.5 4.7 4.4 4.1 4.1 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.8 4.8 
3. Annual contribution per child (excludes children partici- 
pating in type C programs) $75.92 $70.82 $75.66 $77.99 378. 12 $82.39 $82.63 $92.93 $87.68 383.09 390. 02 $97. 22 
(a) Federal e en milk): 
— ĩ ͤ a a 7.91 7.33 7.78 7.29 6.96 6.96 7.26 7.55 7.66 7.71 8.00 7.90 
Donated commodities. 13.85 7.94 9.08 10.28 9.86 12. 84 12.02 12. 18 16. 00 9.69 10. 20 15.59 
UR ↄ— 21.76 15.27 16. 86 17.57 16. 82 19. 80 19. 28 19.73 23. 66 17.40 18. 20 23. 49 
8 State and local contributions 14.67 15. 89 16. 90 17.14 17. 09 17.30 16.95 16. 84 17.17 18. 42 21,70 23.22 
c) Children's payments. 39. 50 39.66 41.90 43. 28 44,21 45.29 46. 40 46. 36 46.85 47.27 50.12 50.51 
4. Percent of enroliment participating 28.9 29.8 30.5 31.6 31.9 32.7 33.1 34.1 35.4 36.3 36.5 37.6 
5. Average number of children participating per school 185 191 198 206 210 215 221 230 243 256 267 267 


ae Ph Participation in the type C lunch decreased rapidly after enactment of the special milk program in 1955. To show comparability, funds and participation have been adjusted by the type C 
ns, 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS INCLUDING SPECIAL MILK, MATCHING REQUIREMENTS, AND PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM, FISCAL YEARS 1957-€8 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


1, Method of sneng ram: 
Contributions from Federal sources: 
(a) Direct eee Schoo! Lunc 
payments Food (obligations) . $83, 775, 269 $83, 708, 130 $93, 793, 701 $93, 647, 348 $93, 627, 550 $98, 679, 938 


167, 754, 028 


98, 510, 386 154, 756, 195 
(b) Donated commodities: 
E n EE NE F IA ENSE EE ⁰· EE NE N TES 112, 496, 228 61,781,775 44, 414, 788 28, 602, 391 58,617,957 29, 085, 786 
ccc S — E AT le T 19, 475,774 14, 180, 058 22, 406, 903 42,313, 432 13, 005, 475 83, 940, 904 
ley Seo TE ee eee A 131, 972, 002 75, 961, 833 66, 821, 691 70, 915, 823 71, 623, 432 113, 026, 690 
(©) Special ak FFFFVTVTVTCCCCCVTVVTVTVVVTVT0VTVTTCVTVTVT0TCTCTCT—TTT—T—TTT oben 60, 023, 914 65, 140, 519 72, 357, 821 77, 876, 802 81, 403, 897 85, 834, 823 
Total, Federal contributions 290, 431, 116 239, 612, 738 275, 643, 056 303, 548, 820 307,735,613 366, 615, 541 
9 from State Source: 


71,671, 000 83, 623, 000 90, 478, 000 92, 608, 000 94, 943, 000 93, 920, 000 
83, 651, 000 98, 018, 000 113, 203, 000 127, 522, 000 134, 898, 000 151, 5 000 
418, 151, 000 453, 227, 000 505, 083, 000 555, 707, 000 594, 840, 000 642, 374, 000 


82 Payments by children 


Total, State contributions 573, 473, 000 634, 868, 000 708, 764, 000 775, 837, 000 824, 681, 000 887, 813, 000 
EN Total contributions (Federal and State) 863, 904, 116 874, 480, 738 984,407,056 1, 079, 385, 820 1, 132, 416,13 1, 254, 428, 541 
x ng: 
Federal sopo og of cash to States. 83, 915, 000 83, 830, 000 93, 890, 000 93,814, 400 93, 746, 304 98, 760, 000 
equired 1 „„ 211,218,187 211, 123, 000 236, 667, 967 237, 439, 706 241, 092, 465 254, 349, 014 
Contribut by States à 573, 473, 000 634, 868, 000 708, 764, 000 775, 837, 000 824, 631, 000 887, 813, 000 
1 School enrollment (thousands) 36, 700 38, 400 39, 480 40, 664 42, 205 43, 416 
4. Participation in program 
Pumper of schools (month of peak participation by children) *___ 57, 261 59,929 60, 862 62,325 63, 961 65, 965 
8 Number of children (peak — thousands) nno -nn einnnnennnMmMM M 10, 656 11, 492 12, 124 12,915 13, 527 14, 265 
Pines fs A th p E K—ͤ N O 10, 588 11,428 12, 054 12, 839 13, 454 14, 184 
Pe Ss 8! Sa RRS Ree ere? LA 68 64 70 76 73 81 
(c) Munere on meals served (millions) 1,777.2 1,882.1 2, 008. 7 2,153.0 2, 275.4 2,427.7 
P With milk: 
Number (millions)... 1,738, 4 1, 846.1 1,995. 0 2,134.2 2, 255. 0 2, 403. 8 
pareant of total. 97.8 98.1 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.0 
Without milk 
Number (millions) oe 26.6 24.4 3.1 8.1 10.0 11.5 
A „„ A ER ee eS 1.3 ve 4 4 5 
ein milk: 
e ST E E EE E NA 1.9 C— ae — ccc RS, 
„7 ↄ ↄ VVV eee, emma RN a el ee 1 S Vest ie, 0 Se ee eee ee eee 
Without milk: 
ee. acct use nacans 3 1. ⁵³ A AAT R asses 
Percent of total = 40.05 GS ĩð TTTTTTß 0 7 
ype C: 
Number (millions) 10.0 9.5 10.6 10.7 10.4 12.4 
Percent of total. 5 8 15 5 .5 
(d) Number of free or reduced price lunches served (millions) 186.0 202.9 211.8 217.2 228. 1 240.1 
Free or reduced-price lunches as percent to total lunches served - 10.5 10.8 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.9 
5. Foods bought in local markets with cash payments and State contributions $400, 822,056 F469, 162, 104 5509, 044, 458 3539, 488. 462 3581. 880. 975 $598, 794. 714 
/G se seatsenscunhexescen 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 145, 000, 000 153, 657, 248 155, 000, 000 170, 000, 000 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(estimate) 


1. Method of financing program: 
Contributions from Federal sources: 
(a) Direna propriation: School Lunch Act: 


payments—Food (obligations). $108,537,420 5120, 792, 798 5130, 412,643 5139, 052, 369 $147,684, 496 $155, 000, 000 
8 „„ d c TTT 0 ˙ Län PB:O ee 1, 866, 449 , 958, 330 5, 000, 000 
Sec. 6 (distribution) 1... 642 58, 006, 289 57,938, 924 55, 825, 000 
%%ùù% ͤ %% ðâv„„„„„ß„ c ß . ̃⅛—tü:1 r ,, te Bas o, oT nae 598, 593 3, 500, 000 
Nonfood assistance 4 711,453 750. 000 
.. — 8 167, 413, 227 180, 062, 869 189, 871, 285 198,925, 107 208, 891, 796 220, 075, 000 
(b) Donated commodities: 
PPP —T—T———— case aaa 29, 267, 815 31. 666, 877 173, 214, 359 49, 406, 415 50, 962, 003 102, 575, 000 
CCC (sec. 416) 91, 702, 866 993,534 39. 735,016 67, 443, 365 79, 456, 908 147, 097, 000 
el 120, 970, 681 15 660, 411 212, 949, 375 116, 849, 780 130, 418, 911 249, 672, 000 
(c) Special milk progra 90, 291, 147, 146 94, 270, 3, 085, 870 620, 98, 079, 1 
Total, Federal contributions. 378, 675, 451 411, 870, 426 497,091,114 408, 860, 757 435, 931, 080 567, 826, 150 
Nigeria rol from State sources 
Direct appropriation: State Tp | eS ap ² 3 A Aor ills: 97, 076, 000 103, 260, 000 113, 682, 000 122, 004, 000 146, 527, 947 165, 000, 000 
8 Other local contributions z 166, 323, 000 178, 700, 000 210, 380, 000 253, 965, 941 290, 000, 000 
o Payments a —T—T—T—T— ee eee 694, 030, 000 741, 856, 000 797, 572, 000 852, 773, 000 925, 018, 113 990, 000, 000 
Total, State contributions 947, 483, 000 1, 011, 439,000 1, 089, 954,000 1. 185, 157,000 1, 325, 512,001 1, 445, 000, 000 
2 Mati 5 1,326, 158,451 1, 423,309,426 1, 587, 045, 114 1. 594, 017, 757 1, 761, 443, 081 2,012, 826, 150 
eral a K 108, 600, 000 ie 810, 205 130, 435, 000 147, 685, 000 154, 947, 000 
Required = 280, 834, 574 311, 269, 806 335 394, 555 ae 955. 995 381, 300, 000 * 
Contribute 947,483,000 1, 011, 439,000 1, 089, 954,000 1, 185, 157, 000 1,325,512,001 1, 445, 000. 000 


See footnotes at end ot table. 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS INCLUDING SPECIAL MILK, MATCHING REQUIREMENTS, AND PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM, FISCAL YEARS 1957~68—Continued 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(estimate) 

3. School enroliment (thousands ..................--.---------.--------+-------- 45, 194 46,936 48, 152 49, 676 50, 509 52, 100 
4. Participation in program: 

a) Number of schools (month of peak participation by children)? 67,728 69, 616 70, 132 70, 597 72,944 73, 500 

88 Number of children (peak thousands) 2 15, 035 16, 087 17,025 18, 040 18, 457 19, 600 

Types A and B lunches = = 14.957 16, 004 17,024 18, 039 18,456 19,599 

FCC o- Soo oo s aE ee ee eee 78 83 1 1 1 1 

(c) Sumner A meals served (millions) 2, 554. 8 2, 702. 1 2, 892. 3 3. 093.1 3, 147. 0 3. 336.0 

ad milk: 

Number 8 TT. ͤ . SP Lend eae 2,539. 8 2, 679. 0 2, 876. 0 3, 076. 0 3,127.1 3,316.0 

Percent of total 99. 4 99.2 99. 4 99.4 99.4 99.4 

20,0 

6 


pe C: 
Number (millions) 
Pereeat Gt OME essare one 


(d) tnar of free or reduced price lunches served (millions). é 266.1 285. 8 336.0 384.8 4 

Free or reduced-price lunches as percent to total lunches 8; 9.6 9.9 10.9 12.2 13.0 

5. Foods bought in local markets with cash payments and State contributions $646, 131,955  $690,018,000 37086, 943. 000 3811, 514, 00 3873, 518, 00 $1, 000, 000, 000 
6. Total appropriation *___-._-.-_-..------ A LSND SN, UE ES E aie 7 169,677,900 7181, 616, 000 191, 400, 000 202, 000, 000 213, 865 000 ” 227, 825, 000 


were obli 

Staten matching requirements per 2 dollar are as follows: 1947-50 $1.00 to $1.00; 1951-55 3 Includes funds authorized to be transferred from sec. 32 for the purchase and distribution of 
$1.50 to $1.00; thereafter $3.00 to $1.00 except that for States with per capita income below the agricultural commodities. 
national 5 pa — 5 3 is hcp ogee et 8 Which the State per capita $ Not available. 


income Lowest matching requirement for T Excludes comparative transfer to OIG-OMS. 
1947-50 pas 304 ig to * 607 1851.55 55 $0. 73 to . 305 1356 50 $i -Al to $3.00; 1961-67 $1.54 to $3.00. 


1 Re — year in which commodities were distributed; not necessarily year in which funds 3 Beginning in 1959 excludes schools serving only type C lunches, 
ess 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING, FISCAL YEAR 1967! 


Children in elementary and secondary Elementary Children in elementary and secondary Elementa: 
schools and second- schools and secon 
State — — - — ary schools, State — — O iya schools, 
Total Number Percent number Total Number Percent mber 
enrollment? partici- partici- partici- enrollment? partici- partici- partici- 
pating pating pating pating pating pating 
26.3 742 158,714 41.6 755 
38.0 160 87, 266 51.3 529 
18.3 56 863; 013 31.3 2,815 
37.8 663 93,961 69, 606 35.9 325 
S : i, a Wisconsin mick 396, 251 33.7 2,340 
34.9 337 District total!. 14,025,495 4. 693. 093 33.5 20, 033 
16.6 1,156 = 
32.1 4,319 
29.5 4,348 271, 380 58.5 995 
16.8 184 203, 919 37.3 1,060 
35.4 317 241, 826 42.2 1.521 
43.4 , 304 666, 004 68,1 1,652 
121.970 40.6 573 
29.6 16, 095 691 39,7 1, 504 
861, 298 31.6 3, 409 
905, 911 440, 48.6 1,428 2, 613, 088 42.1 10,714 
1, 358, 839 723, 729 53.3 1,735 
1, 102, 607 722, 081 65.5 1,835 
773, 666 481,544 62.2 1,751 18, 801 29.4 139 
601, 170 339, 781 56.5 987 157, 295 37.5 536 
1, 205, 490 766, 63.6 1,990 857, 282 17.9 4,155 
708, 430 303, 42.8 2, 240 9, 896 43.9 40 
659, 207 430, 893 65.4 1,195 133, 222 67.1 217 
909, 100 96, 54.6 239 79.799 43.2 508 
1, 064, 454 520, 868 48.9 5 57,914 30.3 497 
13, 653 9,557 70.0 17,839 15.9 107 
regon.. 196, 376 38.3 1,008 
District total. 9. 302, 527 5, 235, 547 56. 3 16,679 —.— American 5.771 61.9 23 
Te E = . 145,506 48.7 491 
Washington.. — 815,568 273, 563 33.5 1,494 
2, 747,739 589, 743 21.4 3.090 FP KKK 89,312 34, 011 38.1 208 
1,301,927 578, 243 44.4 1,738 
744, 885 379, 482 50.9 1,763 District total.. 7. 709, 442 1,987,275 25.8 9, 423 
2. 383, 400 585, 865 24.6 2, 458 Se A 
1, 018, 938 436, 068 47.7 1,708 . 50,509,016 18, 456,530 36.5 72,944 
1, 150, 630 498, 842 43.4 2,512 


1 Data represents the average number —— cohen in the popan December 1966. The 2 Source: Digest of 2 Statistics, fall, 1966, and Statistics of Public Schools, 
number of schools and children may have been higher in some States during other months fall, 1966. Private school enrollment estimated by Office of Education. 
but December was the peak month of participation nationally. 
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REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, SEC. 32, FISCAL YEARS 1958-67 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
8 $299, 940, 687 $300, 000, 000 $300, 000, 000 5900, 000. 1300C $300, 000, $300, 000,000 $300,000,000 $298, 758, 226 $500, 000 
. $ ; 
Recovery of prior-year obligations 500, 886 666, 160 802, 033 457, 208 1, 128, 140 451, 49, 28, 529 121.850 
30 percent customs receipts. -~~ -- 220, 878, 158 235,936,663 251,446,364 319, 960, 364 325° 826,751 318,068,537 369,391,556 378,907, 331 405,549,361 493, 835,754 
Total available. 520,818,845 538, 437, 549 552,112,524 620,762,757 627,284,659 619,196,961 669, 842, 781 678,956,927 704,336,116 794,092,814 
Less transfers to Interior (15 USC 
713-¢ as amended) ) 4,651, 151 4. 786, 415 4,993, 642 5, 231, 081 4,757,143 5, 071, 142 5, 373, 096 5, 297, 951 6. 610, 569 6, 778, 506 
Total available to USDA 531,651,124 547, 118, 882 615,441,676 622,527,516 614,125,619 664,469,685 673,658,975 697,725,547 787,314, 308 
Obligations 
Commodity program payments: 
..... ͤ ͤ K RE E S E —¹—dn S aa 24, 000 a eee ee SES GE eS ae heey 
Dairy | products. I, 161 580 101, 130, 189 $1,234,409 116, 303, 574 88.625 35. 000, 000 25. 000, 000 39, 550, 000 
Eggs and poultry- —— 1.051 6,361,847 24.081,40 37,597, 468 31, 199, 507 24,354,147 227.012, 132 5, 178, 235 9, 850, 244 4, 346, 875 
. 1, 126 684 115,837 7, 804, 428 1,070, 093 1,531,370 3, 729, 726 3, 056, 022 4,259,537. 10,874,821 37, 964, 401 
Giat- —— 10, 852. 421 3, 057, 880 7, 816, O11 „990 4,744,789 2,266; 8 99 Joos ooo 5-+ 5, 284, 515 
Livestock products Sime 3, 017,077 78; 158, = 82,031,993 58,929,440 122,970,260 175,974,126 40, 617. 533 | 119,733,256 
Peanuts and prod: 2,258,380 12,5 7,633, 866 3,000,881 12,373,212 12,585,620 11, 987, 360 6, 369, 083 
Tobacco. = 468 579 2, 047, 844 447,033 —5, 294 
Tree nuts — — Š 37 
Vegetables. 2, 422,215 188, 467 3,157,931 8, 140 
Miscellaneous. —101, 220 272,751 840, 084 —30, 908 187, 996 —13, 380 —22, 359 "413, 840 536, 955 
Subtotal... -..2.-.-.-.--- „073, 116,514, 216 104, 719, 338 252,758,249 143, 164. 162 95,053,180 259,504,369 227, 107, 466 116,852,639 174, 237,969 
RUN SOR RUNNIN p ̃ ↄ Ä WW ˙ :: 906, 213 14,059,967. 20, 439, 770 30, 505,7 10000 —86, 420 
e remova operating 
Ser 2, 169, 970 2, 168, 719 2, 324, 205 2, 822, 382 2, 832, 417 3, 082, 082 3, 271, 326 3, 070, 358 3, 394, 766 
Market ing aoina and 
. S 1, 418,232 1,451, 417 1,630, 681 2, 263, 591 1, 892, 273 1,988, 854 2. 140, 144 2, 185, 616 2, 183, 513 
Foreign market promotia: 2. 165,259 t F 2. 
Import control. 240, 584 i 
Tana Total obligations , 628, 122,608,271 108,339,474 257,619,348 162,320,102 121,217,640 295, 081. 021 232,518,936 122,108,613 179, 729, 828 
ransters: 
(1) ae ricultural Service 
(putsua ae USDA Appro- 
... sane ssi cons se T 2, 493, 000 2,817, 000 3. 117, 000 3,117, 000 3, 117, 000 3,117, 000 3,117,000 3, 117,000 
(2) School lunch (pursuant to 
USDA Appropriation Acts) 35,000,000 43,657,248 45,000,000 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 45. 000, 000 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
(3) Food stam np pogan (pursuant 
to 1965 USDA Appropriation 
P e !!!! 8 / 
050 * milk pı Bia 
: A Ap- 
Fw. A ² ˙ E v ee ee 51, 500, 000 . 33, 000, 000 
(650 commodity Cn Cred Corporation 
CSRS (pursuant to 
1964 USDA Appropriation 
“ORE ES 0. ³² ðĩe . : ES Se 16, 000, 000 12, 080, 554 138, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 
(6) 9 transfer to Of- 
fice of Inspector General. 452,245 539, 649 604, 800 653, 312 978, 376 1.225, 000 C1 eT Se eee 
0) miscellaneous Cn | Ese aie Ae ERE . 0 ee eee 285, 000 21, 400 . ME SO A a 


Total used by USDA 132,081,061 158,147,920 155,094,522 306,089,660 211,700,478 170,581,040 360,662,626 374,866,490 188,725,613 305, 846, 828 
“384, 086,633 373,503,214 392,024,360 309,352,016 410,827,038 443,544,579 303,807,059 298.792, 486 508,999,934 481. 467,480 


n SE 384,026,633 373,503,214 392,024,360 309,352,016 410,827,038 443, 544. 5 303,807,059 298,792,486 508,999,934 481, 467,480 
Returned to Treasury. ............-.. 83,585,747 72,837,054 91, 222, 327 7,894,108 109, 688,614 143, 023.386 3.757 463 8.575 208, 682,970 181, 467, 480 
1 Beginning in 1960 transfers to FAS were by legislative action. Note: Estimate 1968, $228,000,000; estimate 1969, $226,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DONATED COMMODITIES—10-YEAR KEY TABLE, FISCAL YEARS 1958-67 


Un thousands] 
tem 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
805 DOMESTIC 
rce 8 
e $128, 512 $118, 133 $62, 487 $174, 008 $128, 833 $95, 809 $125, 685 $353, 886 $143, 792 $114, 295 
GU iis E AE 56, 922 85, 544 83, 587 71,592 236, 978 258, 605 244, 586 115,764 124, 087 132, 333 
Lo AEN a H ae 185, 434 203,677 146, 074 245, 600 365, 811 354, 414 370, 271 469, 650 267, 879 246, 628 


547 759 
1,215 11.612 


185, 434 203,677 146, 074 245. 600 365, 811 354,414 370, 271 469, 650 267, 879 246, 628 
75, 962 66, 322 70, 916 71,623 113, 027 120, 971 2 212,949 116, 850 130, 419 
33, 579 29,855 15, 748 33, 989 25.874 29. 37, 467 29,818 16, 969 15, 156 
4 75, 893 107, 000 59. 410 139, 988 226, 910 204, 391 187,144 226, 883 134, 060 101, 053 
— Sere 185, 434 203, 677 146, 074 245, 690 365, 811 354. 414 370, 271 469, 650 267, 879 246, 628 
Numsa of recipients: 
School children 13, 641 14, 107 14, 577 15, 509 15, 635 3 a 17,811 20,775 21,394 21.394 
Persons in institutions 1. 388 1.392 1.455 1.445 1.445 1.344 1,306 1,294 1. 
Needy persons (peak month) 4, 665 5,741 4, 309 6, 384 7,443 J. 018 6, 135 5, 842 „770 3,722 
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SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM—KEY TABLE, FISCAL YEARS 1955-68 


inancing: Authorization from CCC capital funds, 1955-62; direct appropriation, 1963-64; 1965—$51,500,000 direct appropriation, $51,500,000 sec. 32 transfer; 1966—Direct appropriation; 1967— $51 
Fags p nien direct appropriation; $53 million sec. 32 transfer] N 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
sina $50,000,000 $60,000,000 $75,000,000 375, 900,0 $77,359,500 $84,381,900 94, 300, 000 
faM- ·ꝙ᷑-««õõõõK«««%kè eee een n eee „000. }, YUU, }, YUU, „000, „309, „381, „3009. 
Administrative 201, 750 382, 500 760, 000 633, 300 640; 500 518, 100 700, 000 


50, 201, 750 60, 382, 000 75, 760, 000 75, 633, 300 78, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 


17, 220, 281 45, 842, 194 60, 023, 914 65, 140, 519 72, 357, 821 77,876, 802 81, 403, 897 
387, 286 84 267 


1, 150, 451 1,866, 118 2, 400, 2 , 604, 
„ a ainan an n aa 17,220, 281 45, 842, 194 60, 411, 200 66, 290, 970 74, 223, 939 80, 277, 086 84, 008, 164 
Administrative r 193, 237 323, 186 472, 593 581, 006 612, 387 598, 142 653, 028 
TOU as c A E 17, 413, 518 46, 165, 380 60, 883, 793 66, 871, 976 74, 836, 326 80, 875, 228 84, 661, 192 
— ———— ee ee ae eee 27.4 46.3 72.1 80.5 80.1 76.6 66.4 
Participation: 
Number of outlets. 41, 094 62, 266 71, 239 76, 478 81, 587 83, 922 86, 494 
Number of half pints reimbursed (millions). - 449.8 1, 394.2 1,752.7 1,918.2 2,176.2 2, 384.7 2,476.7 
Average reimbursement rate per half pint (cen 3.83 3.29 3.45 3.46 3.41 3.37 3.39 
Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(estimate) 
Availability: 
„c ep me CS eee es $99, 276, 700 $99,255,000 F102, 385,000 5102. 370. 000 $103, 350, 000 $103, 332, 000 
Administrative â p: — 800, 000 720, 000 745, 000 615, 000 630, 000 650, 000 668, 000 
HORM oases an ee oe aaa cee 99, 996, 700 100, 000, 000 103, 000, 000 103, 000, 000 104, 000, 000 104, 000, 000 
Obligations: 7... 
Schoo 22 K ˙ 0 eee as 85, 834. 823 90, 291, 543 96, 147, 146 94, 270, 454 92, 152, 617 96, 620, 373 98, 061, 150 
Soe RE eRe SaaS ae a gop Or ee Se er eee 2, 878, 442 3, 055, 922 3, 009, 397 2,924, 891 3,889, 175 3, 068, 160 5, 270, 850 
otal OTH 20 2a. om cam 29am enn eee kan sane 88, 713, 265 93, 347, 465 99, 156, 543 97, 195, 345 96, 041,792 99, 688, 533 103, 332, 000 
Administrative )). 7 614, 825 688, 427 564, 954 563, 458 527, 020 538,215 668, 000 
89, 328, 080 94, 035, 892 99, 721, 497 97, 758, 803 96, 568, 812 100, 226, 748 104, 000, 000 
65 73.6 65.5 62.6 66 57.3 65 
=" 88, 188 90, 486 91, 890 92, 005 97, 437 95, 139 98, 000 
Number of half pints reimbursed (millions) 2. 631.0 2, 765. 6 2,929.0 2. 966. 8 3, 059, 1 3; 027.2 3.180 
Average reimbursement rate per half pint (cents) 3.37 3. 38 3. 39 3. 28 3.14 3.29 3.25 
1 See the following table: 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Includes audit and investigating activities of— 
Obligations 
Man-years. 


$57, 739 $69,739 $102,158 $135,086 $124,252 $98,296 $123,140 $155,075 $142, 269 
7.2 8.7 12.1 15.2 12.9 10.7 11.1 17.2 16.2 


APPORTIONMENT BY STATES OF FUNDS FOR SCHOOL FEEDING PROGRAMS, FISCAL 1968 


National National National National 
school school Special milk School Nonfood school school Special milk School Nonfood 
State lunch lunch program : breakfast assistance State lunch lunch program 3 breakfast assistance 
program, program, program program! program, program, program program * 

sec. 4! sec, 11 2 sec, 41 sec. 112 


$4,709,862 5138, me $1, 601, 039 $126, 096 928 $143, 801 $50, 696 


$610 
152, 189 16, 02 s 458, 008 5 491, 883 52, 527 2,217 
1, 336, 340 49,627 495, 480 1, 998, 088 27, 881 3, 853, 585 61,025 9,671 
2,919, 744 191,980 1, 160, 604 1, 116, 037 66, 759 767, 230 56, 158 5, 402 
5,970, 107, 017 9, 158, 4 10, 034, 987 845, 192 9,771, 209 105, 373 48, 573 
1,520, 201 25, 567 934, 7, 886, 349 418, 582 3, 018, 787 93, 407 38, 076 
1, 373, 156 8,710 1,657, 568 779, 213 11, 769 383, 190 54,300 3,772 
„273 1, 968 365, 455 6, 182, 230 90, 618 6, 874,755 84,114 29,924 
249, 651 39, 287 930, 970 2, 144, 002 64, 987 1, 081, 689 61, 831 10, 378 
„238, 265, 162 1,934, 1, 420, 167 629 589, 211 57, 837 6, 874 
7,007, 525 305, 1, 580, 825 6, 291, 452 132, 096 5, 068, 382 84,716 30, 453 
F 4, 236, 964 PA, OIU. no soareuuennen 73,380 20, 509 
991, 84 14, 870 236, 292 274, 055 „015 483, 420 51,512 1,326 
673, 121 5,277 195, 891 4, 720, 026 343, 539 760, 891 „045 22, 847 
4, 626, 4 31, 086 6, 580, 574 634, 973 6, 323 386, 699 3,073 
3,571, 32, 2,798, 4, 856, 054 210, 112 1,830, 259 76, 796 23,505 
2,936, 649 26, 956 1, 908, 123 7,342, 117 236, 255 964, 238 90, 514 35,539 
1,872, 349 16, 243 1,191, 281 1,261, „115 357,777 56, 964 6, 108 
4, 594, 860 181,980 1,824, 256 273,435 „618 232, 892 51,509 1,324 
6, 526, 352 191, 009 701,818 4, 425, 472 115, 002 1, 780, 430 74, 420 21.421 
846, 522 20,700 531, 960 127, 150 e 15,702 615 
2, 066, 032 27,518 2, 259, 358 1,977,929 20, 1, 486, 711 60,914 9,574 
3, 506, 528 51,131 3, 597, 716 , 888, 02, 664, 8 60, 423 +143 
3,930, 835 53, 396 5,619, 878 2,901,243 31, 43 3, 693, 076 66, 14, 043 
3, 569, 328 33, 463 2,749, 378 8 1,703 129, 22 51,447 1,269 
4,110, 527 129, 460 1, 313, 238 76, 559 A2 15,422 371 
3, 769, 380 59, 144 2,274, 674 Rd Hy Sr A 
494,715 15, 217 200, 633 154,947,000 5,000,000 102,298,680 3,500,000 750. 000 

1, 200, 22, 011 646, 107 


1 Normal food assistance funds to program schools under sec. 4 of the National School Lunch Food assistance funds available for pilot breakfast programs under sec. 4 of the Child Nutrition 


Act, as amended. A Act of 1966. 8 > 7 
2 Special food assistance funds to needy area schools under sec. 11 of the National School Lunch $ Nonfood assistance funds to help buy kitchen equipment in needy area schools under sec. 5 
Act, as amended cithe Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 


ended. 
3 Milk assistance funds available under sec. 3 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 
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TENTATIVE APPORTIONMENT OF $32,000,000 AUTHORIZED UNDER H.R. 15398 FOR CHILD FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS IN SERVICE INSTITUTIONS AND SUMMER CAMPS, 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Number of Percent of 


Amount of 


Basic Total 


Number of 


Percent of Amount of Basic Total 


State children age total apportion- grant available State children age total apportion- grant available 
3 to 17! ment 3 to 171 ment 

Alabama 409, 550 4. 3010 $1,239,118 $50,000 $1,289,118 | New Vor. 447, 983 4.7048 $1, 355, 453 $50,000 $1, 405, 453 
Alaska 2.2. 322 oee- nen o- « 9,905 ~ 1040 29, 962 50, 000 79,962 | North Carolina. ......-..-.- 569, 980 5.9860 1, 724, 567 50,000 1,774,567 
DN 77,830 8174 235, 493 50, 000 285,493 | North Dakota 47,216 958 142, 840 50, 000 192, 840 
Arkansas 252, 668 2.6535 764, 473 50, 000 814,473 | Ohio 310, 006 3. 2556 937, 938 50, 000 987, 938 
California 434,911 4.5674 1, 315,888 50, 000 1, 365, Oklahoma 164, 483 1.7275 497,693 50, 000 547,693 
Colorado 71,078 7464 215,038 20, 000 265,038 | Oregon 50, 146 66 151,713 50, 000 201,713 
Connecticut. = 44,353 . 4658 134, 197 50, 000 184,197 | Pennsylvania 383, 793 4.0305 1,161,187 §0,000 1,211,187 
Delaware See 15, 480 . 1626 46, 845 50, 000 96,845 | Rhode Island 26, 512 80, 236 50, 000 130, 2 
District of Columbia_ 33, 284 . 3496 100, 720 50, 000 50,720 | South Carolina. 348, 111 3.6558 1,053, 236 50,000 1, 103, 236 
Florida 304. 867 3.2018 922, 439 50, 000 972, 439 | South Dakota 56, 377 . 5920 170, 555 50, 000 220,555 
Georgi „698 4.6912 1, 351, 535 50, 000 1,401,535 | Tennessee 392,739 4.1245 1. 188, 268 50, 000 1, 238, 268 
Hawaii. 20, 282 . 2130 61, 365 50, 000 111,365 | Texas 771, 356 8. 1008 2, 333. 840 50, 000 2, 383, 840 
Ee 28, 430 29 86, 027 50, 000 Dr 25,963 26 78, 536 50, 000 128, 
Illinois 546 3.2 933.559 50, 000 983,559 | Vermont 18, 222 1914 55, 142 50, 000 105, 142 
Indiana. 159, 003 1, 6698 431, 069 50, 000 531,069 | Virginia___. 320, 227 3. 363 8, 50,000 1,018,909 
lowa... 143, 377 1. 5058 433, 821 50,000 483,821 | Washington. 74,831 8: 226, 389 50, 000 276, 
Kansas 87.222 „9160 263, 900 50, 000 313,900 | West Virginia 176, 943 1, 8582 535, 347 50, 000 585, 347 
Kentucky 329, 049 3. 4556 995, 558 50, 000 1,045,558 | Wisconsin 130, 254 1. 3680 374, 121 50, 000 444,121 
Louisiana 367, 056 3.8548 1, 110, 568 50, 000 , 160,568 | Wyoming 11, 591 1218 35, 091 50, 000 85, 091 
Maine 44.914 4716 135, 868 50, 000 185, 868 
Maryland... 117, 096 1.2298 354,305 50, 000 404, 305 Total, United States 9,521,998 100. 0000 28,810,000 2,550,000 31,360, 000 
Massachusetts. 106, 136 1. 1146 321,116 50, 000 i = 
Michigan 256, 707 2. 6960 776, 718 50, 000 25, 207 2. 27722 DN 14.574 
Minnesota 156, 916 1. 6480 474,789 50, 000 4,789 92. 49096 591,942 591,942 
Mississippi 398, 440 4.1844 1, 205, 526 50, 000 1. 05473 6.750 „7250 

issourt. 243, 290 2. 5550 736, 50, 000 . 88868 „ 4 „ 688 
Montana 29, 840 . 3134 90,291 50, 000 3. 28841 A 21.046 
Nebraska 75,110 . 7888 227,253 50, 000 
Nevada 6,228 . 0706 20, 50, 000 100, 00000 640,000 _........-.- 640, 000 
New Hamps! 14,792 . 1554 44,771 50, 000 
New Jersey... 126, 634 1.3300 383, 173 50,000 433,173 | Grand total_..-....-... 10, 628,917 29, 450,000 2, 550. 000 32,000, 000 
New Mexico 75, 073 . 7884 227, 138 50, 000 


1 For the 50 States and the District of Columbia data represent the number of children age 


3 to 17 in families with incomes under $3,000. For the territories, data represent total population 


age 3 to 17. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the distin- 
guished gentleman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
yielding to me. I especially appreciate it 
and at this point I rise for information. 

The gentleman has pointed out in his 
opening statement favoring this bill, and 
I must say I favor it basically also—the 
cost involved and particularly the school 
breakfast program. I believe he has cited 
the fact that we wish to include day 
schools and others in the National School 
Lunch Act and also, second, to perma- 
netize the pilot school breakfast pro- 
gram. 

In that connection there was appro- 
priated $3.5 million for the fiscal year 
1968. We worked on that and I believe 
this request is $6.5 million. 

The total expenses of this program, 
therefore, adding up the school lunch 
program plus the school breakfast pro- 
gram, equipment and assistance and ad- 
ministrative expenses and the special 
milk program would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $350 million per year. 

Is it not true, I will ask the gentleman, 
whether that does not include and count 
into the cost to the taxpayers, the sur- 
plus commodities that are provided and 
which really so far as the total cost is 
concerned, should be added on to the 
cost even though they may be surplus? 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. I am sure the gentleman 
realizes that this is perhaps one of the 
most humanitarian programs the Con- 
gress has ever enacted. The figure that 
the gentleman recites of $352 million, of 
course, includes the school lunch pro- 
gram, the school breakfast program, and 
the special milk program. But it does not 
include the amount of funds expended 
for commodities under section 32 of the 


Agricultural Act of 1935 and section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, pertain- 
ing to commodity credit and surplus 
commodities. We are providing approxi- 
mately $249 million of surplus commodi- 
ties in addition to the $352,768,000, but 
we have the surplus commodities. 

We have, to my way of thinking, a 
great farm program. I have never heard 
any objection from anyone as to the ex- 
penditure of this money, because the 
governmental expenditures account for 
only about 20 percent of the funds that 
are expended on the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s answer, Mr. Chairman. As I said 
in the beginning, I asked the question 
for information, not in a critical vein 
whatsoever. I would rather feed the 
commodities to our children, who will be 
the leaders of tomorrow, than to give it 
for some other purpose. Be that as it 
may, that would be the total expense. 

Is it not true, I will ask the gentleman 
further, if under the permanentizing in 
this bill, H.R. 15398, of the pilot break- 
fast program, and making it applicable 
to all of it, you have left that open- 
ended, so to speak. I refer to the lan- 
guage on page 8, line 17, of the bill, which 
states, “such funds as may be neces- 
sary,” and makes it almost permanent 
and open-ended. Would not the gentle- 
man agree? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is true. We do 
have an open-ended provision at that 
point. But the funds expended thus far 
have been so meager—$2 million in 1967 
and $3,500,000 in 1968—and the Depart- 
ment is asking for only $6,500,000 for 
fiscal 1969, since it is a new program, we 
wanted it to get underway. The break- 
fast program has grown considerably. 
Elementary and secondary education 
funds are being spent for this purpose. 
The Department has estimated it costs 
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or will cost $30 million in the next 3 


Mr, Chairman, I am well aware that 
this is a program the Congress has sup- 
ported even when it has been cut back 
by the executive branch from time to 
time. But would not the gentleman, in 
the interest of orderly legislative process, 
agree with me that perhaps as long as 
those figures were maintained which the 
Department requested, we ought to tie 
up the legislation in this area as we 
bring out new legislation making it per- 
manent? 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman wants 
to offer an amendment of that kind, I 
would have no objection to it, if you go 
along with the figure that the adminis- 
tration proposes to expend. If we need 
more money, we can always ask for it. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. A great 
deal has been said about management 
under the provision you added in sec- 
tion 13(a) (1). It starts on page 12, down 
to and including almost the end of 
page 14. That is the new part that is 
added to this program. 

Mr. PERKINS. Where does the gen- 
tleman see that; on what page of the 
report? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the re- 
port, page 12, section 13 (a) (1), about 
the seventh or eighth line of that para- 
graph, where it says: “For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘service institu- 
tions’ means private, nonprofit institu- 
tions, or public institutions, such as 
child day-care centers, settlement 
houses,” and so forth. My question to 
the gentleman is simply this: Is it pos- 
sible under this amendment that any 
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one of these groups may let a contract 
to private institutions to carry on this 
program, and they will pay to these pri- 
vate institutions or a management set- 
up for the right to control the food and 
other products that will be given to the 
children? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is not possible 
under existing regulations, under the law, 
or the program as it is being administered 
at the present time. The program is 
being administered through the States 
and the State departments of education, 
and in those States where it is not pos- 
sible to deal directly with private institu- 
tions or private nonprofit institutions, 
the Department of Agriculture deals di- 
rectly with the school or the day-care 
center involved. There is no room here 
for commercialized people to become in- 
volved, under the department regulations 
at the present time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is the 
point I want to make certain of. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. The 
regulation to that effect has been in 
existence since 1947 or 1948, and there 
has been some opposition to it by the 
vending machine people throughout the 
country, but the school people are all 
opposed to food service companies be- 
coming involved. 

I would defer to the judgment of the 
education community and the profes- 
sionals and experts who have studied 
over the year this particular matter. In 
the operation of our school lunch pro- 
gram there is a substantial involvement 
of parents and other volunteer services. 
Such services, in addition to making the 
program capable of operating more 
economically, have a very definite educa- 
tional benefit. Where parents are in- 
terested and involved in school activities 
there is a correspondingly keener interest 
and participation by children in the 
school programs. Many of the new educa- 
tional techniques being employed most 
successfully for example in title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act involve the parents in the educa- 
tional process. 

I think there is a widespread feeling in 
the education community that to permit 
commercialized handling of the school 
lunch program would depersonalize these 
services and rob the schools of the op- 
portunity for parental participation and 
that participation’s direct educational 
benefits. 

In general, I feel that we should be 
taking steps to enhance the opportunities 
for families to participate more closely 
in total school program. Other ways 
should be explored beyond the school 
lunch program for such participation 
rather than removing this opportunity 
by such an amendment. 

I am disturbed about the prospects for 
accelerated costs of the program if such 
an amendment were to prevail. Many 
questions in this regard might be raised 
such as to what extent would school ad- 
ministrators be required to inspect com- 
mercial food establishments to assure the 
preparation and handling of food was 
conducted in such a manner as to assure 
the appropriate health and nutritional 
safeguards? What other administrative 
safeguards and requirements might have 
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to be employed to assure the awarding of 
contracts on a competitive basis? Would 
the competition for such contracts re- 
duce the quality of the food service pro- 
gram in the schools? I would think the 
committee would have to carefully ex- 
plore all of these questions before alter- 
ing the present methods of supplying 
these services in the schools. I would like 
to insert at this point a letter I have re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Agriculture 
on this matter: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 
Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the Department’s position 
in regard to legislation that would amend 
the National School Lunch Act to prohibit 
the Department from excluding schools that 
employ a private food service company to 
run their school feeding programs from any 
benefits under the Act. 

The Department would oppose such an 
amendment. 

Although the Act now requires the pro- 
gram to be run on a non-profit basis the lan- 
guage could be construed as not prohibiting 
the schools from employing food service com- 
panies under certain types of contracts. How- 
ever, we have over the years prohibited the 
use of such concerns by regulation. It is our 
judgment, backed by the official position of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the American School Food Service Associa- 
tion and most school Officials across the 
country that this prohibition is sound. 

The present legislation and the federal as- 
sistance under it are directed toward provid- 
ing the maximum benefits to the children 
through the most nutritious meal at the low- 
est cost, This means a maximum use of sur- 
plus commodities and free meals for all chil- 
dren whose parents cannot afford to pay. 
This means also, as much community sup- 
port as possible through local contributions 
of goods, voluntary services and funds. In 
addition, one of the major contributions of 
the program is to teach children to eat nutri- 
tious, well-balanced meals. More and more 
educators have come to regard the school 
lunch program as an integral part of the 
school and the child's education. 

We believe that the National School Lunch 
Program can better reach its objectives when 
it is administered directly by the schools as 
it has been in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let us 
specifically take the school district of the 
city and county of Denver, which has an 
excellent school lunch program. 

Mr. PERKINS. It will be operated in 
the same way as any of these day-care 
centers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the 
gentleman points out, this must be in co- 
operation with the State. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would it be 
possible under the amendment that the 
school district of the city and county of 
Denver could enter into a contract with 
a Management firm to operate its school 
lunch program? 

Mr. PERKINS. It would not. They do 
not do it under the present program, do 
they? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. They do 
not. 

Mr. PERKINS. This program would be 
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operated in the same manner and in the 
same way as the present school lunch 
program is operated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All this 
does, if I understand the gentleman’s 
explanation of the amendment to the 
school lunch program, is extend it to a 
child day-care center, settlement house, 
or recreational center. 

Mr. PERKINS. Public or nonprofit. 
That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Public and 
nonprofit. And especially in those areas 
where there may be working mothers 
and the need for the food is evident in 
that area, then the Secretary may make 
a contract with the State or authorize 
the State to make contracts, but in all 
instances they must be with nonprofit 
public institutions. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. That 
is the true intent of the law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, although I 
had intended to offer an amendment at 
the proper time, but I think it is well to 
discuss it right now. 

This bill is actually an amendment to 
programs that have in years past been 
originated and presented to the House by 
the Agricultural Committee. For some 
reason unknown to me, this year this 
bill was referred to another committee, 
and we raised no objection to that. In 
fact, I think the gentleman’s committee 
has done a good job, and I have no 
criticism whatsoever, but this does in- 
volve $30 million and possibly ultimately 
$60 million addition to the budget, and 
it ties onto the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s budget, not onto the budget of 
the agency represented by this commit- 
tee 


We feel that if we are going to have 
a social program—we believe it is a good 
social program, and find no fault with 
it—it should be paid for as a social pro- 
gram, and we should not have the public 
believe we have added $60 million a year 
to the cost of operating our agricultural 
functions. 

Consequently, it will be my purpose at 
the proper time to offer an amendment, 
on page 1, line 5, and another on page 8, 
line 22, which I should like to offer en 
bloc, because it will take two to do the 
job, merely to provide that these appro- 
priations shall be considered Health, 
Education, and Welfare functions for 
budget purposes rather than functions 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

I believe the members of this com- 
mittee and of the House will agree with 
me it is just simple justice that those 
who propose to establish a new program 
should have it paid for out of the agency 
which they represent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to my good 
friend from Texas, I have always sup- 
ported all agricultural legislation that 
has been brought to the floor. I feel, per- - 
sonally, that we really have a difficult 
time, at times here on the fioor, getting 
agricultural legislation through. I, per- 
sonally, feel this would be relinquishing 
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one of the good agricultural programs, 
but if the gentleman wants to offer that 
amendment, we will accept it. 

Mr. POAGE. We will offer it. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Pucinsx1]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15398 is intended to fulfill two purposes: 
to extend the national school lunch pro- 
gram. to child care institutions and to put 
the pilot breakfast program on a perma- 
nent basis. 

These proposals represent the. final 
step in establishing the legislative frame- 
work that will permit us to improve child 
nutrition in the widest possible range of 
situations. The lunch program is avail- 
able only to children enrolled in school. 
The breakfast program is available only 
to children enrolled in school. The milk 
program is available to a much broader 
base of children—in child care centers, 
in summer programs. 

What we are proposing today is a total 
approach to the problem of hungry or 
undernourished children. What we are 
proposing is a rational, deliberate exten- 
sion of food service benefits to children 
wherever they are gathered in organized 
group situations. It may be a settlement 
house or a neighborhood house, a com- 
munity center—rural or urban—where 
children appear for group activities. It 
may be a day care center where the chil- 
dren of working parents have to leave 
their children for extended periods dur- 
ing the day. 

Basic to all the other needs of these 
children is a good meal. When we feed 
these youngsters, I believe we will find 
that many behavior problems—discipli- 
nary problemis—will virtually disappear. 
We shall be in a position to find out what 
good food can do to establish a base 
point, a takeoff point for our youngsters. 

The reports on the pilot breakfast pro- 
gram have shown that in many instances 
the slow child, the troublesome child, 
the sleepy, lethargic child was just pure- 
ly hungry. 

If we can eliminate hunger as a fac- 
tor in child attitudes and child develop- 
ment, we can begin to explore the other 
factors that affect a child’s attitudes and 
development. 

H.R. 15398 is a measure I am pleased 
to support because it will directly help to 
strengthen the nutrition and health of 
our children. In so doing it will strength- 
en cur Nation. 

The programs contemplated under 
this bill will provide good nourishing 
meals to children so that they are better 
able to learn. Also, they will teach the 
elements of good nutrition which will 
result in better dietary patterns in the 
Nation as these children grow to adults. 
It is clear now that this latter purpose is 
extremely important because too large a 
segment of our population is failing to 
achieve an adequate diet simply through 
lack of knowledge of the basic principles 
of good nutrition. 

I am particularly interested in that 
part of the bill which will permit food 
assistance to children in child-care cen- 
ters, just as we are now doing for chil- 
dren in schools. Many organizations, 
both public and private, have been strug- 
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gling for years with inadequate financing 
to care for children of working mothers. 
Their financing has not permitted an 
adequate budget to properly feed these 
very young children, who, perhaps are 
those who need it most. I am confident 
that these groups will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to initiate or greatly improve food 
programs for the children they serve. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion, H.R. 15398, as a logical and much- 
needed extension of the national school 
lunch program. This legislation is justi- 
fied in terms of both economic and social 
needs. 

The bill makes food services available 
to day-care centers and similar facilities 
for the children of working mothers. The 
day-care centers aided would be those 
which serve children from areas of poor 
economic conditions, and from areas 
having a high concentration of working 
mothers. The $32 million authorization is 
fully budgeted for fiscal 1969. The funds 
are allotted to the States and admin- 
istered by the State educational agencies. 

I want to underscore that they are 
administered by the State educational 
agencies. 

There are several million children un- 
der the age of 6 whose mothers are em- 
ployed. These numbers will be in- 
creased substantially as mothers of small 
children, now on public welfare rolls, take 
advantage of job training and obtain full- 
time employment. As Members know, we 
have made this mandatory in some cases 
and certainly have made it possible by 
legislation already passed by this House. 

It is necessary, or certainly highly de- 
sirable, that adequate day-care facilities 
be available for these children. While this 
legislation does not establish such fa- 
cilities, it is addressed to a fundamental 
need of all day-care facilities—an ade- 
quate food program. 

From what we know about the physical 
and mental damage caused by an inade- 
quate diet during early childhood, we 
may well conclude that an adequate 
lunch program for day care centers is 
even more essential than a lunch pro- 
gram in the schools. The terrible fact is, 
as was pointed out before our committee, 
that for thousands of these children the 
only balanced meal they will receive is at 
a day-care facility. 

Accordingly, I support this bill as a 
sensible and humane measure and a 
logical extension of the School Lunch 
Act, and I wholeheartedly approve its 
enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question, if I may. The way this bill is go- 
ing to operate it is similar to the School 
Lunch Act, is it not, where there is an 
allotment to the States and the States 
develop their plan and distribute the 
money within the States? Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. QUIE. It would be expected, would 
it not, in the utilization of the limited 
amount of money in this program that 
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it would go to the areas of the greatest 
need? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct, and 
that is the thrust of the legislation. 

Mr. QUIE, That is right. In the past, 
we have seen programs of this nature 
where they worked with a limited amount 
of money being spread as much as pos- 
sible, so that they placed a few shekels 
in as many Congressional Districts as 
possible, but the job here is to channel 
this money into the areas of the greatest 
need? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. I was 
surprised with regard to the section 11 
funds and their distribution in my own 
State. In Kentucky I found the larger 
school districts were getting all of those 
funds and the very poor districts with the 
largest percentages of extremely needy 
children have not been able to obtain 
it. I do feel that in the administration of 
this program the administrator will take 
a more careful look at that. I know it re- 
quires more initiative from the local 
school authorities to submit programs 
to the State in order to qualify for this 
special assistance. Much of this has not 
been done. Of course, this may be due to 
the fact that the Committee on Appro- 
priations has only recently gotten around 
to funding section 11 in the past 2 years 
and not many people are acquainted with 
this section. However, the thrust of the 
whole program is for the needy areas to 
get it. I hope it will be administered in 
that way. 

Mr. QUIE. And these needy areas are 
undoubtedly not only in the large cities 
which will have day-care centers, but 
they also are in the rural areas which 
have extremely needy people. 

Mr. PERKINS, That is correct. By and 
large, this is to take care of the areas that 
have been neglected in the past. It may 
be because the local school authorities do 
not have the technicians that we have 
in the greater city school areas, but the 
fact remains that the rural areas have 
been badly neglected. 

Mr. QUIE. You find much of the real 
hunger and malnutrition in rural areas. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that this 
gentleman has been working on this leg- 
islation for a long time. He introduced 
one of the first bills to expand school 
funds to the day-care centers. He has 
been coming before our committee for 
several years and is very much interested 
in this legislation. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
proud to be the sponsor of the legislation 
before the House today, but I am even 
more thankful for the magnificent sup- 
port it has received through cosponsors 
from both sides of the aisle and the guid- 
ing hand of the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, the chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
the Honorable Cart PERKINS, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Minois, 
the chairman of the House General Sub- 
committee on Education, the Honorable 
Roman Pucrnskr. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, the Honorable 
JAMES SCHEUVER, must be commended for 
his leadership on the school breakfast 
program. A great deal of hard work has 
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been put into this bill to insure that it is 
worthy to be passed by the House. It was 
amended in both the subcommittee and 
the full committee, It is now ready to be 
passed by this Chamber and sent to the 
Senate, where similar legislation with 22 
cosponsors has already been introduced. 

I would like to take just a few min- 
utes to describe what this bill does and 
why it is so badly needed. 

This bill does two things. It makes per- 
manent the school breakfast program, 
established for 2 years in the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966. This program has 
been a magnificent success. It deserves 
to be made permanent. It was funded 
for $600,000 in fiscal 1967, for $3.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1968, and this year’s budget 
allocates $6.5 million for the program. 
It is estimated that, under this fiscal 
year’s peak participation, some 1,000 
schools are involved and that some 155,- 
000 children from areas where there is a 
great deal of poverty and where the chil- 
dren travel long distances to school are 
participating in the breakfast program. 
The testimony from teachers and school 
administrators attests to the difference 
the school breakfast program has meant 
in terms of attendance, health, and bet- 
terment of the participating children. I 
know this from first-hand experience 
from letters which I have received from 
teachers in my congressional district 
where a school breakfast program was 
begun just this January 9 in 29 elemen- 
tary schools and provides a breakfast for 
over 23,000 children in disadvantaged 
areas of Cleveland. 

On February 1, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman visited Cleveland 
to witness the operation of the school 
breakfast program. On February 16, 
1968, the distinguished and nationally 
recognized Cleveland school superin- 
tendent, Dr. Paul W. Briggs, wrote Sec- 
retary Freeman that— 

Where the school breakfast was served to 
needy children: teachers report improved at- 
tendance, better attention in class, less 
drowsiness due to hunger, and of course im- 
proved performance and marks as a result 
of this program. 


Superintendent Briggs further said: 

I hope you can use our experience to ad- 
vantage in spreading this idea across Amer- 
ica. It is both tragic and absurd that with 
food coming out of our bins, if not our ears, 
in this rich land of ours, any children at 
all go to school hungry. 


This part of the bill before us deserves 
everyone’s support. 7 

The other part of the bill expands the 
school lunch program to new areas, but 
it keeps untouched the mechanism of the 
school lunch program which has been so 
successful for over 20 years now. It does 
not alter or affect the existing school 
lunch program. 

The heart of the bill lies on page 2, 
section 13(a) (1) and (2). The bill au- 
thorizes $32 million over each of the 
3 next fiscal years to carry out a 
“pilot” program along the lines of the 
school lunch program. This pilot pro- 
gram would consist of grants to the 
States for assistance in initiating, main- 
taining, or expanding “nonprofit food 
service programs for children in service 
institutions.” A service institution is any 
public or private nonprofit institution 
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such as, for example, a day-care or 
Headstart center, a settlement house, a 
recreation center, or a special, nonresi- 
dent summer camp program for children 
from areas in which poor economic con- 
ditions exist and from areas in which 
there are high concentrations of work- 
ing mothers—including, of course, insti- 
tutions providing day-care services for 
handicapped children. 

By far, the most important reason for 
this legislation results from the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. As you 
know, thè Ways and Means Committee 
wrote into the law a compulsory training 
program to convert ADC mothers and 
fathers from welfare to the dignity of 
self-employment. This legislative change 
demands the development of new day- 
care facilities for almost 500,000 children 
within 4 years. Public day-care centers 
cannot possibly meet this challenge. Day- 
care centers for needy preschool chil- 
dren must be established in churches 
and neighborhood settlement houses 
near where the children live. This lunch 
program will constitute an immense and 
necessary contribution to the success 
of the day-care program. Only with the 
food assistance provided by this bill can 
the day-care program succeed at a mini- 
mum of cost. Only in this way can we 
assure adequate nutrition and care for 
needy children while parents are train- 
ing for gainful employment and inde- 
pendence from welfare. 

How is the new school lunch money 
disbursed? Two percent is set aside for 
the territories. The rest is divided among 
the States with a basic grant of $50,000 
going to each State. The remaining 
money is divided among the States ac- 
cording to a formula so that each State 
gets an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the remaining funds as the num- 
ber of children in that State aged 3 to 
17, inclusive, in families with incomes 
of less than $3,000 per year bears to the 
total number of such children in all 
the States. 

Thus, if there are a million children 
in America between the ages of 3 and 17 
whose families earn less than $3,000 per 
year and there are 100,000 such children 
in one State, that State would get 10 
percent of the money left in the appro- 
priated fund once the basic grant to the 
territories and the basic grants of $50,000 
to each of the States has been subtracted 
from the total appropriation for the pro- 
gram. This legislation will provide an 
additional $987,938 to the State of Ohio 
for expansion of the school breakfast and 
the day-care lunch program. 

As in the existing school lunch pro- 
gram, the money is distributed by the 
States educational agency. In cases of 
extreme need where the disbursement 
rate established by the Secretary is in- 
sufficient to establish an effective feeding 
program, financial assistance up to 80 
percent of the operating cost of the pro- 
gram may be provided if the institution 
can justify its need to the State educa- 
tional agency. Also, one quarter of the 
funds allotted to a State may be used to 
pay up to 75 percent of the cost of buy- 
ing or renting equipment, other than 
land and buildings, to prepare and serve 
the food. 

As in the present school lunch pro- 
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gram, the definition of what is a sound 
meal is left up to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the meals will be served 
without cost or at a reduced price to those 
children which the “service institution” 
determines are unable to pay the full 
cost of the meal. 

As under the school lunch program, the 
use of surplus foods is encouraged and 
the Secretary of Agriculture may make 
donations of food available. The ability 
to use surplus and donated foods will en- 
able the service institutions to provide 
much more meal for the dollar than 
would otherwise be possible. This will 
particularly benefit the feeding of Head- 
start children where less than one-third 
of full-year Headstart children are in 
public school programs and thus eligible 
for surplus foods. I might also say that 
this program helps stabilize the farm 
economy by allowing the Department of 
Agriculture to buy surplus foods for a 
useful purpose. For example, the Florida 
citrus growers were recently saved from 
bankruptcy by the Department of Agri- 
culture’s purchase and distribution to 
schools of 8.4 million gallons of orange 
juice concentrate. 

This, simply, is the bill before us. It is 
clearly simply an extension of a program 
that has been one of the most successful 
and beneficial ever passed by the Con- 
gress. During the peak month of the 
school lunch program last year 36.5 per- 
cent of America’s 50.5 million schoolchil- 
dren were participating in the program. 
The latest figures show that in fiscal 
1967, 72,944 schools had school lunches 
offered and some 18,456,000 children were 
provided lunches. It is expected that this 
figure will rise to 19,600,000 in this fiscal 
year. This means that some 3.3 billion 
meals will be served in this school year. 
That is what you call a successful pro- 
gram, especially when you consider that 
for all too many children the school 
lunch provided to them on a free basis 
is the only filling, sound meal that they 
will receive that day. I know this is true 
in my community where there are some 
junior and senior high schools partici- 
pating in the program—and where I 
would like to see the program extended 
to the elementary school levels. Teachers 
have testified that the school lunch is the 
only thing that keeps many students 
healthy, alert, and able to concentrate on 
their schoolwork. 

It is important to extend this pro- 
gram to summer programs when school 
is in recess and to preschoolers. I think 
that this program is especially vital to 
preschoolers, because we have uncon- 
testable medical testimony that these 
first 5 years of life are the most impor- 
tant from the standpoint of nutritional 
needs and the necessity of an adequate 
diet. If babies and young children do 
not receive an adequate diet they some- 
times suffer irrevocable and severe 
physical and mental retardation dam- 
age. The problem of childhood malnu- 
trition is a very serious and in our rich 
country a disgraceful and avoidable 
problem. In the hearings on this bill, Dr. 
Jule M. Sugarman, Associate Director of 
Headstart for OEO testified as follows: 

From our experiences with the Head Start 
Program, I am convinced that the problem 
of nutritional deficiency in disadvantaged 
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children is both real and broader in scope 
than we had originally anticipated. 

Our observations of Head Start children 
indicate specific physical disabilities in- 
cluding anemia rates as high as 51.6 per cent 
in some areas of the country. Head Start 
Center reports describe cases of malnutri- 
tion so severe that the child is unable to 
function in a meaningful physical and in- 
tellectual fashion. 


With the advent of Headstart and 
other day-care centers, it has become 
administratively feasible to originate an 
early childhood nutrition program to 
provide an adequate diet for America’s 
disadvantaged children before irrepara- 
ble damage is done. 

These are just some of the reasons 
that the school lunch program should be 
extended to the summer and to pre- 
schoolers. Despite great progress, the 
commodity and food stamp programs to- 
gether serve only 4.8 million of America’s 
20 to 30 million poor. The bill before us 
will provide a needed extension of cov- 
erage to insure that American children 
do not go hungry through poverty. 

The question might be raised: Are 
there that many children in so-called 
service institutions? Indeed there are. 
Below is a table of the number of chil- 
dren in certain antipoverty programs 
and the number of days which are spent 
in such service institutions plus an esti- 
mate of the number of meals that would 
be required to feed these children: 


Children Days Total meals 


Education: 
Summer Headstart.__._--- 480,000 40 19,200,000 
Full year Headstart. ___- ~- 160,000 160 25, 600, 000 
Day care: 
Headstart day care 55,000 160 8,800,000 
Migrant s. 13,00 160 2,080,000 
DFN 128,000 260 7, 280, 000 
Total 736, 000 780 62, 960, 000 


From the nature of the programs, most 
of these children would be from disad- 
vantaged homes and would or should 
receive a meal free or at very little cost. 

In addition, there are a great number 
of working mothers who place their chil- 
dren with a day-care center of some sort. 
In March 1965, there were 4.5 million 
children under the age of 6 who had 
working mothers. There were another 
6.5 million children between 6 and 11 
whose mothers worked. Of these, 725,000 
under the age of 6 came from families 
of less than $5,000 annual income while 
there were almost a million such chil- 
dren in the age bracket between 6 and 
11. Many of these children are placed in 
day-care centers or in some type of sum- 
mer recreation center and would be eligi- 
ble to benefit from this legislation. 

But the most important reason that 
we should pass this legislation lies in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
As you know, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee were both concerned 
at the spiraling cost of the Nation’s wel- 
fare program. As a result, the commit- 
tees reported out and the Congress late 
last year passed legislation requiring 
members of families receiving aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children—AFDC— 
to report to work. The social security leg- 
islation set up three priorities of work 
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and the Department of Labor is in the 
process of implementing this law. 

The first priority of work involves moy- 
ing welfare recipients with some skills 
into the regular job market through the 
State employment services or on-the- 
job training programs. The next category 
of work involves placement of the un- 
skilled into institutional or work exper- 
ience training. Finally, the least skilled 
and educated will be placed in special 
work projects until they can move into 
the regular job market or into train- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a massive work- 
training program being undertaken by 
the Department of Labor. In the next 17 
months, the Department expects to move 
114,000 people into jobs and off the wel- 
fare rolls. Thirty-two thousand of these 
people will be in training or employed 
before the end of this fiscal year at the 
cost of $40 million. By the end of fiscal 
year 1972 some 757,000 welfare recipients 
will have been moved into gainful em- 
ployment at an investment of $841 mil- 
lion. 

Who will be involved? The law says 
that all those who are 16 years of age 
and not in school full time should be re- 
ferred to a job except a person with ill- 
ness, incapacity, or advanced age; a per- 
son whose remoteness from a project 
precludes effective participation in work 
or training; or a person whose substan- 
tially continuous presence in the home 
is required because of the illness or in- 
capacity of another member of the 
household. 

Notice that mothers are not excepted 
from referral to work. The State welfare 
agencies have ultimate authority on who 
shall be referred and no doubt will not 
refer mothers of very young children or 
perhaps those with a large number of 
children, but there can be no doubt that 
as a result of the social security legisla- 
tion, we are going to be confronted with 
a massive demand for day-care and 
other child-care centers and services as 
the mothers of AFDC families report to 
work. Indeed, it is a provision of Federal 
policy to prohibit involuntary referral 
of mothers unless there is a suitable child 
care plan actually available for her chil- 
dren, 

We do not know for sure how many 
children will be sent to day-care centers 
as a result of last year’s amendments. 
But the fiscal 1969 budget carries an 
item of $35 million for child care of wel- 
fare parents. With State and local 
matching funds of 15 percent, this means 
that some $41 million will be spent, at 
an average of $100 per child per month, 
on about 35,000 children. This number 
of children will rise rapidly as the work 
program expands. The following table 
was compiled by the Senate Finance 
Committee: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING FEDERALLY SUPPORTED 


DAY CARE 
Year Children of mothers Children of employed 
in training mothers 
jue AES NS FFC 
, 000 25, 000 
160, 000 70, 000 
340, 000 120, 000 
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The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee estimated that the cost of the 
day-care program would rise 1,000 per- 
cent from $35 million in fiscal 1969 to 
$350 million in fiscal 1972. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 15398, 
is designed to help meet this massive 
demand upon the resources of our day- 
care and child-care centers by allow- 
ing them to conduct a school lunch type 
program and to take advantage of the 
savings in cost of food from the surplus 
food and donation programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. To help make 
last year’s social security amendments 
as efficient and as humane as possible, I 
think that it is incumbent upon this 
House to pass the legislation before us 
today. 

I have just one other example I would 
like to make, Mr. Chairman, of the way 
this legislation can be helpful. There is 
a heayy emphasis in the wording of the 
bill on summer programs. One summer 
program idea that would benefit from 
the bill is the summer camp experience 
for ghetto children. Last summer in the 
city of Cleveland, through a small Fed- 
eral grant and local contributions, sev- 
eral days or weeks of nonurban summer 
camp experience were given ghetto chil- 
dren who have all their lives known 
nothing but the hard concrete sidewalks 
and the hot blacktop streets of their 
slum neighborhoods. Yet the cost of the 
food and commodities necessary to oper- 
ate the program required at least 50 per- 
cent of the total budget. If the bill we 
are considering now had been enacted, 
twice as many children, nearly 9,200, 
would have been able to participate in 
this summer program which helped make 
summer in Cleveland last year better 
than it was in 1966. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
thank all my colleagues, on both sides 
of the aisle, who have cosponsored this 
legislation with me. I want to thank, 
again, the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee for its fine work and especially I 
want to thank its chairman and its sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union will endorse this 
bill and that the members of this com- 
mittee will adopt it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. MT. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. MT. 
Chairman, I would like to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vank] for his persistence and for his 
very constructive work in this area. How- 
ever, while I am on my feet and in so 
long as the distinguished gentleman has 
yielded to me, and since I have asked 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I would like to point out the 
fact that in New Jersey, in Camden, 
which is located in the congressional 
district which it is my honor to repre- 
sent, they have launched upon a break- 
fast program during recent months, and 
as a result thereof school attendance 
has increased to the extent of nearly 100 
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percent. I say this, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause a youngster can go to his school 
and partake of breakfast. This has been 
the case throughout the land as has been 
reported to the committee and to me, a 
dramatic and beneficial program and a 
direct benefit of the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the district 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. VaxIKI represents and I know 
of the gentleman’s interest in the poor 
of his district and in the youngsters in 
his district. However, I just wish to com- 
mend the gentleman as warmly as I can 
for his constructive efforts with refer- 
ence to this pending legislation. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] for his remarks and to point out 
the fact to the members of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union that the school breakfast program 
had its first champion in my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. We must pay 
tribute to and recognize the great work 
which the gentleman from New York 
provided in initiating this vital program. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanrx], and 
to commend the gentleman for the fine 
leadership which he has exhibited in 
working with our committee and in con- 
tributing the depth of his understanding 
to the solution of this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one principle 
on which every Member of this House 
will stand with me: that no child in this 
thriving Nation should go hungry. 

Yet we know that today at this very 
moment in rural Mississippi and in urban 
New York City there are children with 
empty stomachs. 

This legislation, H.R. 15398, will not 
end starvation and hunger for all our 
children, but it is a single step forward. 

I would like to speak specifically in 
favor of two sections of this bill which 
I sponsored. 

Section 13(a)(2) of the National 
School Lunch Act creating a breakfast 
and lunch summer program to be ad- 
ministered by nonprofit organizations 
is similar to my bill H.R. 9339 which 
passed the House in the 89th Congress. 

Hunger takes no vacation. Children 
who have received their only nourishing 
meal at lunch during the school year 
now face a 2- or 3-month period when 
their nutritional needs will fall below 
their already marginal year-round diet. 

This program provides only a begin- 
ning. But we must start now. No child 
in America can be permitted to starve 
because school is out. 

I also commend to you my second 
amendment to this bill which provides 
continuing authority for the school 
breakfast program which by the end of 
this year will provide breakfast for 160,- 
000 children. This program has been a 
successful addition to our fight against 
starvation and malnutrition. 

This bill does not do enough—but it 
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will take us a step further along the road 
to what must be out goal—a nation in 
which no child goes hungry. 

Our experience with the Elementary 
and Secondary School Act indicates 
clearly that children who come to school 
without a nourishing breakfast, many 
of whom have not had a square meal 
since their school lunch the day before, 
spend their morning dozing—half 
asleep—utterly unable to follow their 
teacher and learn their lessons. Expan- 
sion of this act is a vital precursor to 
educating successfully America’s dis- 
advantaged children. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment all of the Members 
of the House who have arisen in support 
of this legislation. It is my opinion that 
it is one of the most valuable pieces of 
legislation we have undertaken to pass 
in a long period of time. 

Mr. Chairman, if one had the oppor- 
tunity to go through the congressional 
district which it is my honor to repre- 
sent, down on the lower East Side of 
New York, where there are people who 
have just come to the United States from 
various parts of che Western Hemi- 
sphere, and when mothers go to work 
and their children are unfed; and when 
one witnesses these children being fed 
when there is no money with which to 
provide for them proper nutritional care, 
it is a real experience. 

You then realize the necessity for leg- 
islation of this type. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 15398, a bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act and designed to 
strengthen and expand food service pro- 
grams for children in poverty areas. Un- 
der this legislation, $32 million in funds 
will be authorized to carry out a pilot 
program for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, I was originally a co- 
sponsor of this legislation which is de- 
signed to help thousands of children 
engaged in nonschool activities. In my 
judgment, the food needs of children in 
poverty areas cannot be ignored. It has 
been demonstrated that poor nutrition in 
early childhood can permanently affect a 
child mentally as well as physically. This 
bill is aimed at covering children ages 
3 to 17 in day-care centers, settlement 
houses, and recreational centers and to 
provide the development of special sum- 
mer programs. It also makes special pro- 
vision for handicapped children. 

Mr. Chairman, authority for the school 
breakfast program expires at the end of 
this fiscal year. The bill before us would 
further extend authority for this break- 
fast program now reaching 116,000 chil- 
dren with a projection of 160,000 by the 
end of this school year. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is vital that 
we stay alert to the needs of children 
in areas where poor economic conditions 
exist and in areas where there is a high 
concentration of working mothers. I urge 
my colleagues in the House to join me in 
promptly passing this legislation so es- 
sential to children in poverty areas. 
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Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15398, to amend the 
National School Lunch Act. This bill pro- 
vides two important further steps to as- 
sist our Nation’s children by extending, 
on a pilot basis during the summer 
months, the benefits of the national 
school lunch program to thousands of 
preschool and school-age children en- 
gaged in activities such as day care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, summer recrea- 
tional programs; and to make the school 
breakfast program a permanent pro- 
gram. 

There is no doubt that malnutrition 
may have permanent effects on a child’s 
mental health, as well as physical health. 
A child may well suffer permanent dam- 
age before he reaches school age and can 
participate in the national school lunch 
program. Under this bill, we can reach 
these children before that time. 

In recent years, a number of bills have 
been proposed which would provide a 
food service in the summer months, dur- 
ing which most school cafeterias are 
not in operation. This has created a 
summer nutrition gap for thousands of 
children who need such nutrition in the 
months between school sessions, as well 
as during the school months, The new 
program authorized in this bill will close 
that gap. 

Of particular importance is the exten- 
sion of the school breakfast program. 
The 2-year pilot program is now reach- 
ing 116,000 children, which is expected 
to be increased to 160,000 by the end of 
this school year. While this program is 
just getting underway in my State, in 
1967 over 28,000 breakfasts were served. 
There has been overwhelming response 
to even this limited program, because 
school officials and teachers are more 
and more realizing the impact of ade- 
quate nutrition in the morning on at- 
tention, behavior, tardiness, and absen- 
teeism. Children who have not had an 
adequate—or any—breakfast, or ade- 
quate nutrition on an overall basis, do not 
have the capacity to learn as they should. 

Poor nutrition, and its effects seldom 
make headlines, but year by year we 
learn more about its effects, immediate 
and long range. And, those that are 
particularly vulnerable are children, es- 
pecially young children and children of 
low-income families where too often 
little is understood about the necessity 
of a balanced diet. 

The National School Lunch Act was 
enacted 21 years ago, and the more we 
learn about the importance of good nu- 
trition, the more we learn about the im- 
portance of good nutrition and the last- 
ing good that the act has accomplished. 

Now we want to extend its benefits to 
a broader group—the very young children 
in organized activities such as day care 
centers, settlement houses, neighborhood 
centers—to any children in need of bet- 
ter nutrition that can be reached, dur- 
ing the summer months, in such activi- 
ties. 

I should also point out that this pro- 
gram is also important to the agricul- 
tural economy in many of our States, in- 
cluding Montana. Many of their products 
are absorbed into school lunch programs, 
and additional amounts will be utilized 
with the enactment of this legislation. In 
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1967, 5,842,000 pounds of commodities, 
at a cost to the Federal Government of 
$1,017,000 were distributed in Montana. 

Every State in the Union has benefit- 
ed from this program, including my 
State of Montana. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include, 
at this point in the Recorp, a table show- 
ing the extent to which Montana has 
benefited frorn the national school 
lunch and breakfast programs during 
fiscal year 1967. The summary follows: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH AND BREAKFAST PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1967 SUMMARY.—MONTANA 


Lunch 


——— Breakfast 
Sec. 4 Sec. 11 


Number of schools 3 2 
„ Number of children É 30 PS ane 


1. 
2 
3. Total meals served.. 28, 553 
4. Free meals (percent). 1 21.2 93.8 
5. purchases 9.758 $3,412 
6, Federal payments 1$477/529 $7,118 $3,966 


1 Includes A for nonfood assistance under the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 
1. Number of outlets... ............-.....-.-...- 460 


Number of half-pints served. -- 6,226, 000 
„ Federal expenditures. __..............--.--..- $194, 496 


oN 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


Outlets Pounds 


Federal 
cost 


— 


S 


77,128 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


. Number of projects....................-.-...-- 
. Number of participants. j 
. Total value of — L $274, 086 
. Total value of coupons issued S 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15398, a bill to extend the 
national school lunch program, a cause 
which I have supported in the Education 
and Labor Committee and previously in 
this House. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, now before the 
House, extends this program for an ad- 
ditional 3 years and further amends the 
National School Lunch Act to provide 
coverage for children who are enrolled in 
public or nonprofit institutions which 
provide day care. 

This bill also puts the school break- 
fast program on a permanent basis. Dur- 
ing the first year of this great program 
80,000 children participated. At present 
about 116,000 are participating and hope- 
fully this number will be increased to 
160,000 by the end of fiscal year 1968. It 
is a program which benefits both the 
rural and urban poor and in fact, it is 
now in operation in all but one of the 
50 States and in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any Mem- 
bers of this House who doubt the need 
and the justification for such a program, 
let me cite briefly just a few of the statis- 
tics in this area which have pertinence. 
There are 725,000 children in the United 
States, whose families earn less than 
$5,000 per year, and where the mother 
works full time. Today almost a third of 
all women who work are mothers, and 
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the evidence which our committee has 
received points out that this number is 
sure to rise sharply in the next few years. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that all Mem- 
bers of this House, on both sides of the 
aisle, are well aware of the fact that the 
affluent society contains within a great 
many citizens who do not receive their 
proportional share of the general wealth. 
I know that there are many arguments 
and many viewpoints as to how we can 
best eliminate poverty. Yet, I think all of 
us can agree that this bill—modest in 
cost—will benefit the innocent victims 
of poverty, those children who otherwise 
would be receiving inadequate nutrition. 
Surely there is no cause more worthy. I 
hope that all Members will join with us 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15398, the amendments to the National 
School and Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Acts, is designed to encourage the initia- 
tion and maintenance of child feeding 
programs in a wide variety of situations. 
It is deliberately patterned on the ad- 
ministrative and operating features of 
the national school lunch program, That 
program has worked so well, been so ef- 
fective and adaptable to any type of 
school situation, that it simply made 
sense to use the same approach in reach- 
ing children in nonschool activities. 

The bill will enable us to reach chil- 
dren in a variety of situations: 

First. In public or private nonprofit 
day care centers, settlement and neigh- 
borhood houses and private nonprofit 
preschool activities on a year-round basis 
with a full range of Federal food assist- 
ance. 

Second. During the summer months, 
in recreational programs such as day 
camps and youth centers—a very impor- 
tant step forward, particularly for chil- 
dren of low-income families who face 
the summer nutrition gap when the 
school lunch program is not available be- 
cause the cafeteria is closed. 

The second major feature of the pro- 
posed amendment would provide con- 
tinuing authority for the breakfast 
program. As a pilot operation for the 
past 2 years, the breakfast program has 
been highly successful. It is now reach- 
ing some 116,000 children with a target 
of 160,000 before the end of this school 
year. 

I am pleased to have supported the 
measure. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Chairman, I urge 
and hope this House will speedily and 
overwhelmingly approve this measure 
before us—H.R. 15398—primarily de- 
signed to promote the basic health and 
welfare of the Nation’s most needy 
children. 

It has been authoritatively established 
and universally accepted that a great 
nutritional need, especially in areas of 
poor economic conditions, exists among 
pre-school children and also among 
school-age children during the summer 
months. 

This measure will meet these urgent 
needs by setting up a 3-year pilot pro- 
gram to help the States expand the cur- 
rent school lunch program to public or 
private nonprofit service institutions such 
as day-care centers, settlement houses 
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and summer recreation programs. It will 
operate so that a child who cannot afford 
a healthy meal will receive it free or at 
a reduced price without discrimination, 
and the bill also makes the school break- 
fast program permanent. In view of the 
most recently approved amendments to 
the Social Security Act, requiring that 
parents of families on AFDC must begin 
work or work training, this bill is both 
timely and essential. 

It is expertly estimated that over six 
million children in the United States 
today are members of families in which 
the father or mother is working but not 
earning the minimum standard-of-living 
income. 

Mr. Chairman, in simple substance 
this measure proposes a reasonable in- 
vestment to protect and promote the 
physical and mental health of millions 
of American children. I submit that by 
every principle and tradition of our great 
history such an investment ought to be 
placed among the highest priorities of 
prudent Government expenditures, and 
I again urge the House to unanimously 
adopt this bill without prolonged delay. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, in H.R. 
15398 we are considering a measure that 
is not a complicated, lengthy piece of 
legislation. It is a bill that has great po- 
tential for the health and well-being of 
our children. I think we can all agree 
that the first essential for good health— 
the basic need that fuels our capacity to 
learn—is food. 

No matter what we spend to improve 
our schools—no matter what the ad- 
vances in teaching techniques—a hungry 
child could not care less—morning or 
afternoon. 

We recognized this simple fact of life 
with passage of the national school 
lunch program 22 years ago. Two years 
ago we included a pilot breakfast pro- 
gram in the Child Nutrition Act in recog- 
nition of the fact that thousands of chil- 
dren were showing up at school in the 
morning without having had any break- 
fast or having had just a snack of min- 
imal nutritional value. 

At that time we also clarified the au- 
thority of the Department of Agriculture 
to extend the lunch program to pre- 
school children in school-associated pre- 
school activities. 

This leaves us still with a major gap in 
our capabilities to reach still more chil- 
dren. Recent medical research indicates 
that the pre-school child is particularly 
vulnerable—mentally and physically—to 
the effects of poor nutrition. There are 
indications that the damage done in 
these children may be irreparable. 

This is an intolerable situation in this 
country with its tremendous agricultural 
capacity. We can produce enough of any 
kind of food needed to provide good nu- 
trition for every last one of our citizens. 
We are helping millions of children 
abroad. We have no excuse for bypassing 
any child at home. 

In the next few years we will be in- 
creasing the number and capacity of our 
child-care centers—our day-care cen- 
ters—for the children of working moth- 
ers. One of our first steps should be to 
assure that these centers offer a food 
service that takes care of a substantial 
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part of a child’s day nutritional re- 
quirement. Through this bill we can begin 
this effort now. 

We have additional thousands of chil- 
dren who have been in the lunch pro- 
gram all during the school year but the 
lunch program almost inevitably ends 
with the last day of school. This situa- 
tion, too, will change as we strive for 
greater educational excellence and use 
our school plant year-round and more 
effectively. Meanwhile, some provision 
should be made for maintaining a child’s 
nutrition during the summer months. 
This bill will enable as to do that, too. 

Beyond this, H.R. 15398 authorizes the 
school breakfast program on a perma- 
nent basis. Ask any principal whose 
youngsters have been participating in the 
breakfast program and he wants it con- 
tinued and expanded. One principal re- 
ported, for example, that one-third of 
the children came to school with no 
breakfast at all and another third had a 
totally inadequate breakfast. In homes 
with working parents, the parents leave 
for work long before the youngsters leave 
for school in most cases. In rural areas, 
children ride for long stretches on the 
school bus and frequently have to wait 
around a half hour or more before school 
actually starts. 

We will hear many accounts today of 
reports from principals on the striking 
decline in tardiness, absenteeism, be- 
havior problems, mid-morning drowsi- 
ness once the breakfast program began 
operating in the school. Many teachers, 
many principals, seem almost surprised 
at the difference the breakfast program 
has made. 

Last year in Minnesota, we had some 
2,600 children in 13 schools participating 
in the pilot breakfast program and 68 
percent of the breakfasts were served 
free. I, for one, want more schools and 
more children in Minnesota to partici- 
pate in the breakfast program. 

I want more children and more schools 
in Minnesota to participate in the lunch 
program. I was glad to see St. Paul in- 
cluded as one of the 15 target cities 
for Operation Metropolitan—the all-out 
drive to get the lunch program operating 
in downtown elementary schools which 
have frequently been bypassed by the 
lunch program because food service fa- 
cilities are lacking, as are space to put 
them and the money to get the job done. 
This local-State-Federal cooperative ef- 
fort is based on the sure knowledge that 
these problems can be solved because 
they have been in a number of cities in 
a@ variety of ways. 

Last year more than 80 million lunches 
were served to 485,000 children in Min- 
nesota. I want to see us do better this 
year and the next and the next. 

We have in being some excellent food 
service programs for children. 

This bill simply authorizes an exten- 
sion of the same type of approaches and 
techniques to reach more children. 

In 1966, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimated that there were 3.8 million 
working mothers with children under 6 
years of age. Of these, half were cared 
for in their homes, usually by a relative. 
About one in 12 were left to care for 
themselves. 
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The Bureau also estimates that the 
number of working mothers 20 to 44 
years of age with preschool children will 
increase to 5.3 million by 1980. 

Obviously, with this trend, some bet- 
ter provision has to be made for the chil- 
dren of these families. We need more 
and better day-care centers. This was 
clearly stated in the Social Security Act 
amendments of last year—if mothers are 
to take training and jobs, State welfare 
agencies are expected to provide care for 
the children. This will require all-day 
care—from the time the children are left 
in the morning en route to training or 
work until they can be picked up in the 
evening. A good food service will be es- 
sential to these children. This can be 
provided under H.R. 15398. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support H.R. 15398, to extend 
and improve the national school lunch 
program and the pilot breakfast program. 

The school breakfast program, begun 
as a pilot operation 2 years ago, has bene- 
fited some 100,000 schoolchildren. It is 
expected that 160,000 children will be 
participating by the end of this fiscal 
year. I have witnessed its success in my 
own congressional district. The program 
is now limited to children enrolled in 
school activities, with the exception of 
the special milk program. 

This program should be made avail- 
able to needy children throughout the 
summer months. There is no one who 
questions or doubts that good nutrition 
is basic to the learning process in our 
search and drive for excellence in edu- 
cation, the first essential is sound nutri- 
tion. A hungry child is not an eager 
learner. No one is more aware of this 
than our teachers and school officials. 
School officials want this program con- 
tinued and hungry children in areas of 
poor economic conditions need it. 

For 21 years our local schools have 
made good use of the national school 
lunch program. Here we have a program 
that does an essential job and does it 
well. I wholeheartedly endorse the pro- 
vision of H.R. 15398 to extend the school 
lunch program to child-care institutions, 
to include day care centers, summer 
camps, playgrounds, settlement houses 
and centers for handicapped children. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and 
expand food service programs for 
children. This legislation has two major 
features. First, it would broaden the base 
of efforts to improve child nutrition by 
authorizing a 3-year pilot program to 
reach children with a food service in a 
wide variety of nonschool situations; 
and, second, it would provide continuing 
authority for the school breakfast pro- 
gram. 

In this Nation’s efforts to improve the 
health and welfare of its young people, 
a number of successful and imaginative 
programs, such as the national school 
lunch program and the Child Nutrition 
Act, have been initiated. These programs 
provide an opportunity for the Nation to 
see that the schoolchildren receive at 
least one nutritious meal a day. But at 
the present time assistance under the 
National School Lunch and Child Nu- 
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trition Act programs is limited to chil- 
dren enrolled in school activities, with 
the exception of the special milk pro- 
gram. 

Great concern has been expressed 
about the effects of poor nutrition in 
very young children. Similar concern has 
been expressed that children who have 
a lunch program available throughout 
the school year have no access to such a 
program during the summer months— 
except in those rare instances where 
these children are enrolled in summer 
school and the cafeteria remains open. 

This legislation is designed to use the 
approaches and experience developed in 
21 years of the national school lunch pro- 
gram and 3 years with the school break- 
fast program to close the one final gap in 
the legislative framework we have de- 
veloped over the years to improve child 
nutrition. 

The legislation provides public or pri- 
vate nonprofit day-care centers, settle- 
ment and neighborhood houses, as well 
as private nonprofit preschool activities 
on a year-round basis with a full range of 
Federal food assistance now available to 
schools under the school lunch program. 

This program has enjoyed such an un- 
usual success. Today 71,000 schools in- 
volving 18 million children are now 
participating in it. In addition, food 
services will be made available during 
the summer months in recreational pro- 
grams such as day camps and youth cen- 
ters. This should prove a very important 
step forward, particularly for children 
of low-income families who face the 
summer nutrition gap when the school 
lunch program is not available. Children 
who are hungry do not look at the calen- 
dar. In light of the vital importance in 
increasing child nutrition and helping to 
increase the diet of those children whose 
families have a poverty-level income. 

The bill would authorize a $32 million 
appropriation for each of the 3 fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1969, June 30, 1970, 
and June 30, 1971. This authorization 
would enable the Secretary to formulate 
and carry out a pilot program to assist 
States through grants-in-aid and other 
means, to initiate, maintain, or expand 
nonprofit food service programs for chil- 
dren in private, nonprofit institutions for 
public institutions which provide day 
care or child care for children from areas 
in which poor economic conditions exist. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall provide up to $50,000 to 
each State as a basic grant and from the 
remaining funds appropriate an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total 
remaining funds as the number of chil- 
dren in that State between the ages of 3 
and 17 inclusive, living in families which 
have incomes of less than $3,000 per an- 
num bears to the total number of such 
children in the whole Nation. 

As an example, if the State in question 
has 100,000 children between the ages 
of 3 and 17 living in families with income 
of less than $3,000 and there are a million 
such children nationally, then that State 
would receive 10 percent of the funds 
available once the basic State grants 
have been made. 

The funds shall be disbursed by the 
State’s educational agency to the child 
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care institutions selected on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, to reimburse the serv- 
ice institutions for the cost of obtaining 
agricultural commodities and other 
foods. The disbursement per meal will be 
made at a rate of reimbursement per 
meal prescribed by the Secretary. 

In circumstances of severe need where 
the rate of reimbursement per meal is 
insufficient to carry out an effective pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
permit up to 80 percent of the operating 
cost of the food service to be covered. 

As under the national school lunch 
program, the Secretary may set defini- 
tions of what constitutes an adequate 
and nutritional meal, and children who 
cannot pay all or part of the cost of the 
meal shall be served without charge, and 
without discrimination. 

This legislation directs the institutions 
participating in the program to use, as 
much as possible, those foods designated 
as being in abundance, either nationally 
or in the institution area, or foods do- 
nated by the Secretary. This should en- 
able the total cost of such day-care cen- 
ters to be drastically reduced. 

The second major feature of this bill 
would provide continuing authority for 
the school breakfast program. This has 
been a highly successful pilot operation 
for 3 years. Some 100,000 children are 
now participating nationwide, and it is 
expected that there will be 160,000 par- 
ticipating by the end of this fiscal year 
when authority for the pilot program 
expires. Teachers and principals and 
children want and need this program on 
a continuing basis. It has made a re- 
markable difference in the attitude and 
capacity of thousands of children who 
were not troublemakers—just hungry. 

This new program, which is to be ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture working through the State 
educational agencies—just as in the Na- 
tional School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Acts—is necessary for the continued 
health and well-being of our Nation’s 
young. Only a healthy and educated so- 
ciety can produce a well-informed and 
active citizenry. 

Mr. WHALEN, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to give my wholehearted support to the 
measure before us today—H.R. 15398—a 
bill that would extend Federal support for 
food service for children beyond just 
those enrolled in school. All of us have 
long since recognized the value of the 
national school lunch program. We have, 
over the years, taken steps to make this 
program even more effective by making 
it economically feasible to open and 
maintain lunch programs in low-income 
area schools. 

Now we have reached the point when 
it is time to say that good nutrition 
should not be limited to children in 
school. The base needs to be broadened. 
Very young children have just as great 
a need for good nutrition as do school- 
children. Where they are gathered to- 
gether in groups, we can reach them un- 
der this new program with a good meal 
day-in and day-out all year long. 

Provision is made in this bill to cover 
the existing summer hiatus for school- 
children. Most schoo] cafeterias close 
down for the summer—even though a 
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summer school may be conducted in the 
building. A youngster’s need for good 
nutrition does not end with the school 
year. If he is a child of working parents, 
he is no more apt to prepare himself a 
good lunch or a good breakfast than he 
was during the school year. 

Once again, we say, that where chil- 
dren are gathered in group situations in 
day camps or recreational activities, we 
can find a way to offer a food service. 
This bill would encourage State and local 
officials to do so by offering cash and 
food assistance to initiate or expand a 
food service. 

It would also leave it to the State edu- 
cational agency’s option to use up to 25 
percent of the apportioned funds to pro- 
vide up to 75 percent of the cost of the 
purchase of minimal equipment to ini- 
tiate or extend food service in those 
service institutions who need this type 
of help. 

This bill will put additional responsi- 
bilities on the shoulders of the State 
educational agencies—particularly in the 
case of the school lunch people in these 
agencies. In recognition of this, we have 
provided that States are to receive some 
administrative money to carry out these 
new activities. 

The second major feature of the bill— 
extension of the school breakfast pro- 
gram on a permanent basis—is a natural 
component of this proposal. The pilot 
phase of the breakfast program and its 
2-year authorization is about to expire. 
The program has worked well—has and 
is meeting a genuine need according to 
the reports I have received. The author- 
ity should be extended and the program 
made available gradually to those schools 
that want and need it. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, a few days ago, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Orville L. Freeman, released the 
results of a major study of the dietary 
levels of households in the United States. 
This study was part of the 1965 nation- 
wide survey of food consumption and 
measures the adequacy of the American 
diet. 

The Secretary stated: 

The report indicates that despite higher 
income, and the fact that Americans may 
choose from among the greatest abundance 
and variety of wholesome nutritious food 
at the lowest real cost of anytime in our his- 
tory, there has resulted a somewhat adverse 
shift in food habits and some change in na- 
tional dietary levels. 

On the basis of the study findings, I am 
directing an expanded nutrition education 
program by the Department. Priorities have 
been set and the thrust of the program will 
immediately be directed toward: Children 
and young families; low-income families; 
the aged; the general population. 


Through the measure before us today, 
we can help reverse this slippage in 
nutrition—particularly in the case of 
very young children in day care centers 
all-year round and for all children during 
the summer months when they are en- 
gaged in day camps and recreational 
programs. 

By offering meals that meet an im- 
portant share of a child’s daily nutri- 
tional requirements we can benefit both 
our children and our farmers. 

I fully endorse H.R. 15398 and its pro- 
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posals to make food service more widely 
available to children in nonschool 
situations and to extend the school 
breakfast program on a permanent basis. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I was more than pleased to 
join as a cosponsor of this measure, H.R. 
15398, designed to improve nutrition in 
our children. I have been a long and 
stanch supporter of programs directed to 
this end. This proposal is a thoroughly 
logical and sensible step. If the lunch and 
breakfast programs are good for chil- 
dren—there can be no doubt on that 
score—then they are good for children 
on a year-round basis and they are good 
for very young children. 

There is no question but that we need 
a great expansion in the number and ca- 
pacity of our child-care centers, public 
and private. And one of the major fea- 
tures of such centers should be the ca- 
pability to provide good meals that will 
meet an important part of a child’s daily 
nutritional requirements. The best way 
to assure this is to offer cash and food 
assistance provided that the service in- 
stitution involved will serve meals that 
meet nutritional standards. This has 
been the practice for 22 years of the na- 
tional school lunch program and the 2 
years of the pilot breakfast program. 
That will be the practice under this bill. 

I think we will find, too, that a food 
service offered during the summer 
months will be very attractive to many 
young people in recreational activities. 
We certainly found this to be true in the 
case of Headstart, for example. Many 
youngsters originally came to eat and 
stayed to learn. 

On just this point, I have learned of a 
report from what must be a rather star- 
tled school principal in connection with 
the school breakfast program. Dr. Frank 
Johnson, principal of the Cooper’s Pynte 
School in Camden noted a 49-percent re- 
duction in tardiness since the start of 
the breakfast program in his school. Of 
an average daily attendance of 710 in the 
school, 680 are eating breakfast. 

Dr. Johnson further observes that the 
improvement in mental alertness of the 
children during the morning hours “has 
been unbelievable.” 

I believe we could use a lot more of 
this kind of action. It should be inter- 
esting and heartening to see as this pro- 
gram continues and is made more widely 
available, the difference in pupil atti- 
tudes and alertness in school after 
school. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 15398, the 
amendments to the National School 
Lunch Act. This bill would extend the 
coverage of the act to include institu- 
tions which provide day care and other 
child care for children from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist 
and from areas in which there are high 
concentrations of working mothers, and 
which provide day-care services for 
handicapped children. It would also ex- 
tend the authorization for the pilot 
school breakfast program. 

There is no excuse for a hungry child 
in America. We long since committed 
ourselves as a nation with the passage 
of the National School Lunch Act of 1946 
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to a policy of providing adequate lunches 
for children in school and that policy 
was reasserted in the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966. 

Yet, our actions under these laws 
would indicate that we believe good nu- 
trition begins at the school door and 
ends when school closes for the summer. 
Passage of the bill before us today will 
indicate our belief that good nutrition is 
a full-time need for all children, what- 
ever the age, and whatever the circum- 
stances. Using the existing food service 
facilities set up by each State’s educa- 
tion department, this bill would make 
nutritious lunches available to children 
in day-care and summer recreational 
program settings. 

This bill requires no new vast admin- 
istrative structure, as it would draw on 
the locally recruited and locally paid 
child food service experts. 

To start feeding children wholesome 
meals only when they begin kindergar- 
ten may mean that the child’s growth 
and development has already been im- 
paired. Hunger at any age and lack of 
necessary vitamins can prevent a child 
from learning to the best of his ability. 
Every child in America has the right to 
three decent meals a day even before he 
starts school and this bill would pro- 
vide the means to fill this basic need. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to add my support for H.R. 
15398, a bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and ex- 
pand food service programs for chil- 
dren, and for other purposes. In effect, 
this bill seeks to extend the School 
Lunch Act to youngsters of preschool 
age and to others participating in group 
activities outside the home. 

As a member of the House General 
Subcommittee on Education which 
drafted and reported this bill, I feel a 
sense of accomplishment that we are 
serving a segment of our society—our 
youngsters—who hold the promise of 
our future success. 

I cannot speak too highly for the 
benefits which are derived to youngsters 
who now share in this low-cost pro- 
gram of hot and balanced meals dur- 
ing the school year. Teachers and 
school administrators are convinced that 
the special food programs are an in- 
centive for many children to come to 
school daily. In that regard, it may be 
considered as a major step forward in 
combatting the “dropout” problem. 
Moreover, it is an accepted fact that 
complete meals—and better food—have 
a positive effect on the child’s ability to 
learn. Teachers have consistently 
stated that children who share in this 
program are more alert and willing to 
learn. 

In my State of Hawaii, a hot school 
lunch is regarded as part of the es- 
sential school program and as a conse- 
quence Hawaii ranks second in the Na- 
tion in its student participation in this 
program. 

Hawaii served 23,135,526 lunches to 
more than 132,000 youngsters at 263 
schools and day-care centers. Finally, 
50 children participated in a pilot break- 
fast program—all to the betterment of 
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their school work, to say nothing of 
their future physical health. 

This year we hope to exceed these 
records. 

The territories of Guam and Ameri- 
can Samoa were also participants in 
the national school lunch program, pro- 
viding hot food to nearly 16,000 young- 
sters on both islands. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expects a massive 
increase in the number of students who 
share in the programs at Guam and 
American Samoa this year. This is due 
to the improvement of cooking and sery- 
ing facilities at the islands. 

I am happy to have had a role in ex- 
tending the provisions of this bill, by my 
amendment to it, to the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands where some 30,000 
youngsters of school age may now qualify 
for the breakfast program and the sum- 
mer recreation programs. I am hopeful 
that in coming years, we will see the ex- 
tension of the entire National School 
Lunch and Milk Acts to this territory. 

As is well known by now, some young- 
sters can buy these warm meals for as 
low as 5 cents per day, depending on 
their abilities to pay. The national aver- 
age is about 28 cents—a remarkable 
achievement for the U.S. Government to 
provide this food at costs as reasonable 
as this. 

However, it is a recognized fact that 
not every needy child is being reached by 
the program. We are not able to reach 
youngsters in classes offered by private 
nonprofit schools. We are not able to 
reach youngsters during the summer 
months unless they are enrolled in sum- 
mer classes in schools which keep the 
cafeteria in service. 

The need to expand this program has 
been clearly stated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this statement: 

We are saying, in effect, that we know the 
importance of good nutrition for children— 
we know that in early childhood poor nutri- 
tion can have lasting effects, physical and 
mental—but the children will just have to 
wait until they are old enough for school. 


This bill proposes to meet this unfilled 
need by providing food assistance pro- 
grams to day-care and other child-care 
institutions for children from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist and 
from areas in which there are high con- 
centrations of working mothers. Other 
public and private nonprofit institutions 
which provide day-care services for han- 
dicapped children are also included. 
These institutions, including day-care 
centers, settlement houses, nonresiden- 
tial summer camps and playgrounds, will 
be aided in their food programs, 

It authorizes $32 million a year for 
fiscal 1969, 1970, and 1971 for these ac- 
tivities. In addition it will amend the 
Child Nutrition Act by extending the au- 
thorization for the pilot breakfast 
program. 

Turning again to Hawaii, the Bureau 
of the Census in 1964 reported that my 
State had 28,000 children under 18 years 
of age whose families had an annual in- 
come of less than $3,000. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that any child whose family 
earns less than $3,000 a year may well 
be in need of more or better food during 
the school day. 
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The U.S. Office of Education main- 
tains statistics which add weight to the 
belief that an extension of the program 
is needed. That office states that 14,335 
youngsters between the ages of 5 and 17 
in Hawaii came from families whose an- 
nual income was $2,000 or less. They are 
eligible to participate in programs finan- 
ced by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Finally, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reports that 
there were an estimated 14,000 children 
in Hawaii last September who were re- 
ceiving services under the aid for de- 
pendent children program. 

We know, also, from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that in the United 
States there are 5.5 million children un- 
der 6 years of age, and 9 million more 
under 17, in families too poor to feed and 
house them properly. Headstart has 
highlighted the food needs of children 
in the poverty cycle. More than 1.5 mil- 
lion preschoolers are not getting the 
nourishing food vital to strong and 
healthy bodies, we are told. 

In a statement endorsing the program, 
Secretary Orville Freeman of the USDA 
has focused properly on our goal in this 
manner: 

The goal we have before us for child nu- 
trition is quite simple. It is to provide every 
child, regardless of the family’s income 
with access to a complete meal during the 
day when he or she is away from home. 


I urge my colleagues in this House to 
vote for this bill as a means to better 
health and educational achievement for 
America’s children. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in support of the bill to 
extend the national school lunch pro- 
gram and put the pilot school break- 
fast program on a permanent basis. For 
years I worked for an effective program 
of this nature which has brought count- 
less benefits to the children of my city 
of Cleveland and our Nation. We must re- 
member that the children of our less for- 
tunate citizens need the same nutrition 
and care to enable them to pursue their 
studies as effectively as the children in 
higher income families. 

In Cleveland, there are 41 schools par- 
ticipating in the school lunch program 
and 15,000 pupils are daily being served. 
Also, 22,000 youngsters are enjoying the 
benefits of the breakfast feeding program 
in 29 elementary schools. 

This bill would further provide during 
the summer months in recreational pro- 
grams, such as day camps and youth 
centers, food assistance for children of 
low-income families who face the sum- 
mer nutrition gap when the school lunch 
program would not be available. 

This bill has the support of the ad- 
ministration and has had no dissenting 
votes in committee, and I strongly urge 
its passage. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed ironic if not altogether tragic that 
in this Nation, which is one of the 
world’s great food suppliers, an alarming 
number of our schoolchildren are im- 
properly fed. This is doubly ironic when 
one considers that a significant number 
of adults suffer from illnesses associated 
with indiscriminate eating, and our 
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farmers are chronically plagued by the 
problem of the overproduction of food- 
stuffs. 

More significant than this picture of 
disparity is the fact that medical science 
recognizes that childhood malnutrition 
may cause permanent physical and men- 
tal defects in the individuals concerned. 
If the realization that many of our chil- 
dren are underfed doesn’t demand that 
action be taken on compassionate 
grounds alone, then certainly the antici- 
pation that those who receive insufficient 
diets will not reach their full potential 
does demand it. 

In addition, school administrators 
point to documentation showing that 
provision for an adequate breakfast has 
an important bearing upon such factors 
as attention, behavior, tardiness, and ab- 
senteeism. Authorities in many schools 
who investigated the breakfast-eating 
pattern of their students were amazed to 
find that many started the day with little 
or nothing to eat. 

To meet these serious problems, H.R. 
15398, an amendment to the National 
School Lunch Act, has been introduced 
which will significantly broaden the base 
of efforts which have been developed 
under the national school lunch pro- 
gram, and the school breakfast program. 
It will authorize a 3-year pilot program 
to reach a wide variety of child needs in 
nonschool situations, such as public or 
private nonprofit day-care centers, set- 
tlement and neighborhood houses, and 
private nonprofit preschool activities on 
a year-round basis with a full range of 
Federal food assistance. 

The amendment also calls for provid- 
ing assistance during the summer in rec- 
reational centers and thereby help fill the 
nutrition gap faced by children of low- 
income families when the school lunch 
program is not available. 

A significant feature of the proposed 
amendment is the provision for continu- 
ing authority for the school breakfast 
program. This has been in operation as 
a highly successful pilot program for 2 
years, and it is expected that there will 
be 160,000 children participating in it by 
the end of this fiscal year when the au- 
thority for the program expires. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the bill, 
H.R. 15398, will be given the full consid- 
eration and support it deserves. The well- 
being that it will provide those facing 
the schoolday hungry, and the benefits 
to the health of our young generation 
will pay enormous dividends on the basis 
of a modest current investment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, medi- 
cal research has shown that there is a 
causal relationship between nutrition 
and mental alertness. Our national 
school lunch program has been very suc- 
cessful in helping to remove one of the 
many stumbling blocks to learning what 
besets a poverty-stricken child. A hungry 
child or one who is deprived nutritionally 
does not learn. And the child who does 
not learn will serve only to continue the 
vicious cycle of poverty of which he is a 
product. Just as a child’s body needs food 
to grow, so does his mind need fuel to 
operate. The school lunch and school 
breakfast programs have helped to fill 
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the nutrition gap for the poverty- 
stricken children of our Nation. 

But what happens to these children 
during the summer? How much damage 
is done before these children are old 
enough to take part in the school pro- 
grams? I am sure we all know that good 
nutrition is essential early and continu- 
ously. H.R. 15398, which we are consider- 
ing today, is designed to extend our food 
programs to children in group situations 
outside of school. This legislation will 
help to insure good nutrition for our Na- 
tion’s poor children on a much broader 
scale. 

H.R. 15398 provides special help for the 
neediest areas in that funds can be made 
available to buy necessary equipment to 
start a food program in a child-care cen- 
ter, for example, and to carry on a major 
share of the operating costs where the 
need is evident. 

I strongly endorse H.R. 15398 and urge 
its speedy passage. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to voice my support for H.R. 15398, a 
bill that would make nourishing break- 
fasts and lunches available to needy 
children throughout the United States. 

The bill would make permanent the 
pilot school breakfast program now 
helping to round out the meager diets of 
116,000 children living in poverty or on 
its fringes. 

The bill, moreover, would broaden and 
strengthen the national school lunch pro- 
gram to cover child-care institutions 
such as settlement houses and day 
camps. 

The pilot project in school breakfasts, 
established by the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966, has proved to be more success- 
ful than even its strongest advocates had 
anticipated. School officials, physicians, 
and psychologists point out that this 
project has not only improved the health 
of children receiving a sound breakfast 
every morning under its provisions. The 
project has also helped children to make 
striking improvements in their school 
performance. It has sharpened their at- 
tention, strengthened their motivation, 
lifted their marks and cut down their 
absentee rates. Now reaching 116,000 
children, the school breakfast program 
would expand to help nourish 160,000 
children by the end of 1968 under H.R. 
15398. It could expand still further in 
the future because of the open-end 
budget authorization in this bill. 

Section 2 of H.R. 15398 would estab- 
lish a 3-year pilot program aimed at 
providing lunches for children in service 
institutions—both public and private 
nonprofit institutions such as day-care 
centers, recreation centers, settlement 
houses, day camps, centers for the handi- 
capped and mentally retarded. 

Medical studies have made clear that 
a great nutritional need exists among 
preschool children and among school- 
age children during summer recess. H.R. 
15398 would help meet this need. It 
would provide sound lunches every day 
for hundreds of thousands of children. 

It is ironic that childhood malnutri- 
tion is a significant problem in the 
United States—the richest society in the 
history. of the world. Malnutrition 
thwarts both physiological and intellec- 
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tual growth, preventing children from 
reaching their full potential as produc- 
tive citizens. Physiologically malnutri- 
tion plays hob with the development of 
the body and the brain. Psychologically 
it inhibits learning, initiative, and ambi- 
tion. It pervades children with a feeling 
of listlessness and hopelessness. 

H.R. 15398 is a landmark in the con- 
gressional drive to help the millions of 
children suffering from malnutrition or 
bad nutrition. 

I want to urge my colleagues in the 
House to act swiftly and favorably on 
this bill. 

I also want to urge my colleagues to 
reject any proposed amendments that 
would allow profitmaking food service 
companies to operate school lunch or 
breakfast programs. 

A letter I have received from John C. 
Stalker, able director of the Massachu- 
setts Office of School Lunch Programs 
and Nutrition Education, makes clear 
why school lunch and breakfast programs 
should be administered by State educa- 
tion departments alone. 

The letter follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass., March 1, 1968. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This letter is to 
inform you that we are opposed to any 
amendment to the National School Lunch 
Act by amending the Vanik Bill HR. 15398 
that would allow food service management 
companies to operate school lunch programs, 

Rightfully, School Lunch Programs are ad- 
ministered in each state by the Department 
of Education. The Program is accepted by 
school administrators as an integral part of 
the total school program and has the educa- 
tional value of a laboratory for teaching good 
food habits and nutrition. 

Recently, the Massachusetts Association of 
School Superintendents adopted the follow- 
ing school lunch policy. The Superintend- 
ents of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
have many responsibilities for the total edu- 
cation program. One area of vital concern is 
the School Lunch Program. The nutrition- 
ally adequate Type A school lunch served 
in accordance with the standards established 
by the State Department of Education imple- 
ments and enriches every phase of education. 
Good nutrition affects the health of the child 
and is the foundation of physical fitness. 
We recognize the importance of good nutri- 
tion and the relationship of food to health 
and total school performance. We, therefore, 
endorse the participation of all students in 
the Type A School Lunch Program.” 

Eminent physicians in Massachusetts have 
stated publicly the same philosophy. 

Frederick J. Stare, M.D. Chairman, De- 
partment of Nutrition, Harvard University 
has said, “In my opinion, the school lunch 
program is sound and should continue to 
be an integral part of our educational sys- 
tem. The school lunch program can and 
should be used as a teaching area, a ‘subject’ 
in the curriculum, a place where theory and 
practice join forces. Our schools accept re- 
sponsibility for health education. It is not 
possible to separate nutrition from health.” 

Dr. Paul Dudley White has stated, “Young 
people should, at an early age, learn to eat 
sensibly, avoiding the consumption of high 
caloric snacks and soft drinks to the ex- 
clusion of optimally nutritious meals, Good 
early food habits and training, as fostered 
through the school lunch program, are de- 
sirable.” 
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The School Lunch Program has long been 
recognized by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers as an educational pro- 
gram, providing daily what for many chil- 
dren is the only nutritionally balanced meal 
they receive. 

The profit motive in commercial food serv- 
ice operations is as alien to the philosophy 
of good education as would be a profit- 
motivated operation in any other depart- 
ment or discipline of the school system. 
Management companies remove the control 
of the program from the school, exploit the 
child’s appetite and pocketbook, ignore the 
needs of economically needy pupils, and lack 
nutritional and educational safeguards. 
When given a choice between soft drinks and 
milk or between candy and fruit, a student 
invariably chooses the less nutritious. 

In Massachusetts, several schools have en- 
gaged food service companies to operate the 
food service programs but have discontinued 
their services, after a few months, because 
of dissatisfaction. In every case, the private 
industry’s need to make a profit, resulted in 
lowering of the quality of the food, the ap- 
pearance and the taste of the food. The stu- 
dents made unwise choices of food and were 
not eating the kinds of food to meet the 
nutritional needs of growing boys and girls. 
The personnel employed by the companies 
was of low caliber, posed problems in the 
schools and had no interest in the health or 
well-being of the students. 

We are fortunate in having many fine 
dedicated women of high caliber employed 
in the School Lunch Programs in Massachu- 
setts. They are interested in their work and 
love children. Menus are planned carefully, 
U.S. D. A. donated foods are used to the great- 
est advantage, kitchens and equipment are 
clean and highest sanitation standards are 
maintained. 

If the school food service is to carry out 
the aims of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram as intended, it is not desirable to dele- 
gate the responsibility for the operation of 
this integral phase of the total school pro- 
gram to any non-school individual or orga- 
nization. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. STALKER, Director. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
allow me to make a few brief comments 
concerning H.R. 15398, of which I was 
an original cosponsor. 

I shall not dwell on the need to ex- 
tend the lunch program to include the 
various preschool, day care, and summer 
activities that the Congress has already 
created. The need is all too apparent in 
every city in this country. The steps that 
this bill would take to alleviate some of 
these needs has also been forcefully and 
thoroughly described by my colleagues. 

I would rather take this time to re- 
mind my colleagues and those that fol- 
low the proceedings of this body, that 
this bill is the first substantive piece of 
legislation affecting the daily lives of our 
ghetto residents to reach the House floor 
since the recent distribution of the report 
of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders. I would like to remind my 
colleagues that this bill therefore has 
some importance beyond the specific 
bounds of its provisions. For it is toward 
this type of legislation, whether large or 
small in scope, that the Congress will 
need to devote an increasingly larger 
portion of its time if we are to have even 
the slightest chance to solve the prob- 
lems of our cities which were so graphi- 
cally outlined in the Commission’s re- 
port. We will need to construct a complex 
and structured mosaic of bills and reso- 
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lutions like the one under consideration 
today if we are to meet the challenge 
issued in that report, the challenge that 
is so apparent in the country at large 
these days. 

Wisdom should dictate that many 
more bills with the same purpose as the 
one before us today, the alleviation of 
the harsh living conditions of the ghetto 
family, will pass through this body in 
the months ahead. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15398 is a measure that all Members may 
enthusiastically support. For years we 
had the national school lunch program, 
established by the National School 
Lunch Act. The Child Nutrition Act of 
1966 strengthened and expanded that 
program. 

In recognition of the demonstrated re- 
lationship between good nutrition and 
the capacity of children to develop and 
learn, these acts over the years have 
safeguarded the health and well-being 
of our children, and under the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, en- 
couraged the domestic consumption of 
agricultural and other foods. This special 
milk program which encourages the con- 
sumption of fluid milk by children has 
accomplished untold good. 

The act of 1966 authorized a school 
breakfast program. The bill today puts 
the pilot breakfast program on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Today we amend the National School 
Lunch Act to extend its coverage to in- 
stitutions which provide day care and 
other nonresidential child care for chil- 
dren, as well as extending the authoriza- 
tion for the pilot child breakfast pro- 
gram. 

It should be remembered that the old 
act was limited to programs carried on by 
schools. For this reason the needs of pre- 
school-age children and those school- 
age children in institutions during the 
summer months have gone unfulfilled. 
Statistics show that there are millions of 
children under the age of 6 who have 
working mothers. Many of these mothers 
are the heads of fatherless families. A 
startling statistic is the fact that one- 
third of all women now working are 
mothers. Their children should receive 
proper food. 

The philosophy of the National School 
Lunch Act applies in full measure to this 
amendment. Experience has shown us 
that inadequate diets received by chil- 
dren handicap them throughout their 
lives. Medical problems which plague a 
person all his life too often have their 
origin in poor nutrition, coupled with 
poor eating habits, acquired during 
childhood. As a shorter range effect, 
poor nutrition results in the lack of 
ambition and motivation. Due to vitamin 
and mineral deficiencies, the learning 
process is affected. 

The pilot breakfast program has 
worked most successfully. The charge to 
the child has been nominal, usually 10 
cents a meal. For those of us who repre- 
sent the rural areas, it is refreshing to 
note that both rural and urban schools 
have participated. It is encouraging also 
to note that school officials say there 
has been a sharp decline in tardiness, as 
well as an increase in the attention span 
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in those schools which have instituted 
the pilot breakfast program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am persuaded of the 
merit of providing a special food service 
of this kind. I am also persuaded that 
the beneficiaries are the children of 
mothers who work out of necessity, and 
not those who would simply deposit their 
children in some convenient place to 
spend their time in activities other than 
caring for their families. 

The good this bill will do in terms of 
a better chance at life for those children 
who do not have many chances cannot 
be measured in money. The authors of 
this bill and the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor deserve the commenda- 
tion of all the Members of this House 
for their efforts today. This measure will 
mean stronger bodies for a generation 
of youngsters who will, in a few years, 
be called upon to share the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. These young peo- 
ple will be better equipped to be better 
Americans because the Congress paused 
long enough to take time out from the 
consideration of billions of dollars in 
foreign aid, national defense, urban re- 
newal, and other sophisticated programs, 
to consider the nutritional needs of those 
little folks who might otherwise not have 
enough of the right kind of food. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me to give my sup- 
port to H.R. 15398. I am in full accord 
with the primary purposes of the bill to 
extend the national school lunch pro- 
gram to child-care institutions and to put 
the pilot breakfast program on a per- 
manent basis. 

Great concern has been expressed 
about the effect of poor nutrition on very 
young children. Similar concern has been 
expressed that children who have a lunch 
program available throughout the school 
year have no access to such a program 
during the summer months except in 
those rare instances where these children 
are enrolled in summer school and the 
cafeteria remains open. 

This legislation is designed to utilize 
the approaches and experience developed 
in 21 years of the national school lunch 
program and 3 years with the pilot school 
breakfast program to close the one final 
gap in the legislative framework we have 
developed over the years to improve child 
nutrition. 

The National School Lunch Act pres- 
ently provides Federal assistance to the 
States to carry out school lunch programs 
providing lunches at a reduced cost to 
participating children. Because that act 
is limited to programs carried on by the 
schools, a great nutritional need exists 
among preschool children, and also 
among school-age children during the 
summer months. It is estimated that 
there are 5.5 million children under 6, 
and 9 million more under 17 in families 
too poor to feed and house them ade- 
quately. 

This bill would provide the machinery 
to meet the nutritional needs of these 
children by providing food assistance 
programs for day-care and other child- 
care institutions for children from areas 
where poor economic conditions exist 
and where there are high concentrations 
of working mothers. Other public and 
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nonprofit private institutions which pro- 
vide day-care services for handicapped 
children are also included. These insti- 
tutions, including day-care centers, set- 
tlement houses, nonresidential summer 
camps, and playgrounds will be aided in 
their food service programs by the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Testimony which was heard by the 
committee when this bill was considered 
highlighted a great national need for 
day-care and other child-care institu- 
tions. Recent legislation passed by the 
Congress stresses the need for day-care 
facilities in the model cities program, in 
the authority granted to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and in the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. The sta- 
tistics underlying the need for these fa- 
cilities are staggering. There were nearly 
4.5 million children under the age of 6 
who had working mothers in 1965. There 
were another 6.5 million between the 
ages of 6 and 11 whose mothers held 
jobs. There are 725,000 children in fam- 
ilies where the family income is less than 
$5,000 where the mother works full time. 
Many of these mothers are the heads of 
fatherless homes. One-third of all 
women working are mothers and it is 
safe to assume that this percentage will 
increase. Their children must receive 
adequate care and proper food. 

Today Federal assistance provided 
under the national school lunch program 
helps to provide lunches for some 19 mil- 
lion children attending public and non- 
profit private schools. Testimony which 
was heard by the committee when it 
considered this bill substantiated what 
most of us probably suspected; that is, 
the lunch that these children received 
at school was, in many instances, the 
only nutritious meal that they received 
all day. During the school vacation, a 
serious nutritional gap exists. This bill 
proposes to close that gap by providing 
additional Federal assistance to the 
States in order to enable them to oper- 
ate food service programs in child-care 
institutions both for preschoolers and 
for school-age children during the sum- 
mer months. 

The second major feature of this leg- 
islation is that it would provide the au- 
thority for the continuation of the pilot 
school breakfast program. This program 
had some difficulties when it was kicked 
off 2 years ago. However, it is now run- 
ning smoothly and participation has in- 
creased from the 80,000 level which was 
recorded for the first year of its operation 
to the point where there are now about 
116,000 children taking advantage of the 
program, It is expected that by the end 
of the school year there will be 160,000 
children eating a nutritious breakfast 
each day in schools which are taking part 
in this program. 

Teachers and principals as well as stu- 
dents have expressed their support for 
this program. It has made a remarkable 
difference in the attitudes and the ca- 
pacity of the children who have par- 
ticipated to learn. In many schools which 
have participated, teachers report that 
formerly listless children have now 
perked up and are contributing mean- 
ingfully to their schoolwork because they 
have had a good breakfast. 
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This program is designed not to make 
these breakfasts available to those stu- 
dents who come from homes which can 
well afford to serve them breakfast each 
morning but instead it reaches those stu- 
dents who come from poor families or 
who have to travel long distances to 
school every day. In some instances, it 
has been reported that students who are 
participating in this program have to 
leave home at 6 o’clock to take the bus 
to school. Certainly these children were 
hungry when they arrived. 

I believe that this program just like the 
National School Lunch, Special Milk, and 
Child Nutrition Act programs is neces- 
sary for the continued health and well- 
being of our Nation’s young. Only a 
healthy and educated society can pro- 
duce a well-informed active citizenry. 
These programs help us to do this. 

On October 11, 1966, President John- 
son signed S. 3467 into law as Public Law 
89-642, the Child Nutrition Act. Section 
13 of this act provides that— 

Authority for the conduct and supervi- 
sion of Federal programs of assistance to 
schools in providing food service programs 
for children is assigned to the Department 
of Agriculture. To the extent practicable, 
other Federal agencies administering pro- 
grams under which funds are provided to 
schools for such assistance shall transfer 
such funds to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for distribution through the adminis- 
trative channels in accordance with this Act 
and the National School Lunch Act. 


When H.R. 15398 was first introduced, 
I noticed that a provision similar to the 
one I made reference to above was in- 
cluded in its text. As you all have no 
doubt noted, this provision was conspic- 
uously absent in the bill which we con- 
sidered. I did not attempt to amend 
H.R. 15398 because I did not want to 
open a can of worms that might have 
resulted in jeopardizing the passage of 
that much-needed legislation. However, 
I would very much like to know what 
action has been taken by the agencies 
involved in school feeding programs to 
implement the intent of section 13 of the 
Child Nutrition Act. 

It seems obvious to me that there are 
at least three agencies involved in this 
type of activity. I want to know what ac- 
tion has been taken by them to coordi- 
nate their school feeding activities. 

I am sure that many of you share my 
concern about the undesirability of a 
duplication of effort by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I cannot see how failure by the 
agencies involved to carry out the intent 
of section 13 of the Child Nutrition Act 
can help but act against the best in- 
terests of hungry schoolchildren across 
the country. 

The advantages of a coordinated effort 
to feed the Nation’s schoolchildren are 
obvious. If all funds used for this purpose 
are channeled through one Federal 
agency and then through one State 
agency, I cannot see how such a practice 
could fail to make Federal assistance 
available to more schools for their feed- 
ing programs. A situation where, for 
example, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Office of Education, and the 
Department of Agriculture are all pro- 
viding some assistance to a given school 
for its lunch program certainly indicates 
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to me that there is an excellent possi- 
bility that all this assistance may not be 
needed by the school in this form. How 
can all three agencies hope to attain 
their stated program objectives by all 
having their fingers in such a school’s 
food service pie? I believe that a much 
better food service could be had by such 
a school if it were only receiving Federal 
assistance from one source in the same 
amount as that being provided currently 
by three sources. The diminished amount 
of recordkeeping that would be required 
by the schools would save untold man- 
hours which could be devoted to im- 
proving the food service. 

I shudder when I think of the ad- 
ministrative expense that the American 
taxpayer is shouldering when his taxes 
go to pay for the National and State ad- 
ministration of programs aimed at the 
same purpose. The savings both in terms 
of money and the increased efficiency 
which must result from a coordinated 
effort in this field should enable us to 
provide more money to the schools them- 
selves rather than spending untold 
millions on administration. 

The legislative authorization for co- 
operation in this field is on the books and 
I assure you that I am going to do all 
that I can to see to it that it is imple- 
mented. It occurs to me that once we 
hive coordinated efforts in the field of 
school food service, we might move on to 
other fields within our governmental 
framework and do the same there, In 
these days when there is.a trend toward 
spiraling Federal expenditures, it seems 
as though it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to take a long hard look at ways to 
cut nonessential Government spending. 
Coordination of agency efforts in such 
things as child-feeding programs cannot 
help but improve the efficiency of the 
Federal grant program in attaining its 
aims 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 3 of 
the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 
1752) is amended by striking out “section 11” 
and inserting in lieu thereof sections 11 and 
13,” 

Sec, 2, Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1755) is amended by 
inserting “except section 13" immediately 
after “Act,” where it first appears. 

Sec. 3. The National School Lunch Act is 
amended by adding at the end of the Act 
the following new section: 

“SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

“Sec. 13. (a) (1) There is authorized to be 
appropriated $32,000,000 for each of the three 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, June 30, 
1970, and June 30, 1971, to enable the Secre- 
tary to formulate and carry out a pilot pro- 
gram to assist States through grants-in-aid 
and other means, to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit food service programs for 
children in service institutions. For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘service institutions’ 
means private, nonprofit institutions or pub- 
lic institutions, such as child day-care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, or recreation centers, 
which provide day care, or other child care 
where children are not maintained in resi- 
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dence, for children from areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist and from areas in 
which there are high concentrations of work- 
ing mothers, and includes public and private 
nonprofit institutions providing day care 
services for handicapped children. 

“(2) Subject to all the provisions of this 
section, the term ‘service institutions’ also 
includes public or private nonprofit institu- 
tions that develop special summer programs 
providing food service similar to that avail- 
able to children under the National School 
Lunch or School Breakfast Programs during 
the school year, including such institutions 
providing day care services for handicapped 
children. 

“(b)(1) Of the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this section for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall reserve 2 per centum for 
apportionment to Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Guam, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands shall each be paid an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total of such 
reserved funds as the number of children 
aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in each 
bears to the total number of children of such 
ages in all of them. 

“(2) From the remainder of the funds ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall pay to each State such sums as he 
deems appropriate, but not more than $50,- 
000, as a basic grant. In addition, the Secre- 
tary shall allot to each State from the funds 
remaining after the basic grants have been 
made an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such remaining funds as the number of 
children in that State aged three to seven- 
teen, inclusive, in families with incomes of 
less than $3,000 per annum bears to the total 
number of such children in all the States. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘State’ does not include Guam, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(e) (1) Funds paid to any State under 
this section shall be disbursed by the State 
educational agency to service institutions, 
selected on a nondiscriminatory basis by the 
State educational agency. (A) to reimburse 
the service institutions for the cost of ob- 
taining agricultural commodities and other 
foods, and (B) for the purposes of para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection. The 
costs of obtaining agricultural commodities 
and other foods may include the cost of the 
processing, distributing, transporting, or 
handling thereof. Disbursement to partici- 
pating service institutions shall be made at 
such rate of reimbursement per meal as the 
Secretary shall prescribe. 

“(2) In circumstances of severe need where 
the rate per meal established by the Secre- 
tary is insufficient to carry on an effective 
feeding program, the Secretary may author- 
ize financial assistance not to exceed 80 per 
centum of the operating costs of such a 
program, including the cost of obtaining, 
preparing, and serving food, In the selection 
of institutions to receive assistance under 
this subsection, the State educational agency 
shall require the applicant institutions to 
provide justification of the need for such 
assistance. 


“(3) Not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
funds paid to any State may be used by the 
State to assist service institutions by pay- 
ing not to exceed 75 per centum of the cost 
of the purchase or rental of equipment, 
other than land and buildings, for the stor- 
age, preparation, transportation, and serv- 
ing of food to enable the service institutions 
to establish, maintain, and expand food 
service under this section. 

d) If in any State the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law or is other- 
wise unable to disburse the funds paid to it 
under this section to any service institution 
in the State, the Secretary shall withhold 
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all funds apportioned under this section and 
shall disburse the funds so withheld directly 
to service institutions in the State for the 
same purpose and subject to the same condi- 
tions as are required of a State educational 
agency disbursing funds made available un- 
der this section. 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, balances of funds appro- 
priated for the purposes of this section and 
unobligated at the end of any fiscal year 
shall remain available for obligation during 
the first three months of the following fiscal 
year. 

„() Service institutions to which funds 
are disbursed under this section shall serve 
meals consisting of a combination of foods 
and meeting minimum nutritional stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary on the basis 
of tested nutritional research. Such meals 
shall be served without cost or at a reduced 
cost to children determined by the service 
institutions to be unable to pay the full cost. 
In making such determination, service in- 
stitution authorities should, to the extent 
practicable, consult with public welfare and 
health agencies. No physical segregation or 
other discrimination against any child shall 
be made because of his inability to pay. 

“(g) If any State cannot utilize all funds 
apportioned to it, or if additional funds are 
made available for apportionment among 
the States, under this section, the Secretary 
shall make further apportionments to the 
remaining States in the manner prescribed 
in subsection (b). 

“(h)(1) The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
this section of the Act and the time or 
times such amounts are to be paid; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the 
State at the time or times fixed by the Secre- 
tary the amounts so certified. 

“(2) Each service institution participating 
under this section shall, insofar as prac- 
ticable, utilize in its program foods desig- 
nated from time to time by the Secretary 
as being in abundance, either nationally or 
in the institution area, or foods donated by 
the Secretary. Irrespective of the amount of 
funds appropriated under this section, foods 
available under section 416 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431) or pur- 
chased under section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935 (7 U.S.C, 612c), or section 709 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 (7 
U.S.C. 1446a-1), may be donated by the 
Secretary to service institutions in accord- 
ance with the needs as determined by au- 
thorities of these institutions for utilization 
in their feeding programs. 

“(3) The value of assistance to children 
under this section shall not be considered 
to be income or resources for any purpose 
under any Federal or State laws, including 
laws relating to taxation and welfare and 
public assistance programs. Expenditures of 
funds from State and local sources for the 
maintenance of food programs for children 
shall not be diminished as a result of funds 
received under this section, 

“(4) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to the Secretary for his ad- 
ministrative expenses under this section. 

“(5) States, State educational agencies, 
and service institutions participating in pro- 
grams under this section shall keep such 
accounts and records as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary to. determine whether 
there has been compliance with this section 
and the regulations hereunder. Such accounts 
and records shall at all times be available for 
inspection and audit by representatives of 
the Secretary and shall be preserved for such 
period of time, not in excess of five years, as 
the Secretary determines is necessary.” 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 7 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1776) is amended by adding immediately be- 
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fore the period at the end thereof “and un- 
der sections 11 and 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act”. The second sentence of such sec- 
tion 7 is amended by striking out “section 
11” and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 11 
and 13”. 

Sec, 5. Section 4(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1773(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4 (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1969 
and for each subsequent fiscal year such 
sums as may be to carry out a pro- 
gram to assist the States through grants-in- 
aid and other means, to initiate, maintain, 
or expand nonprofit breakfast programs in 
schools,” 


Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that it be printed in the 
Record, and be open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, insert (a)“ after “Src. 
i 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the remaining committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 2, insert: 

“(b) Section 9 of such Act is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the 
first sentence the following: ‘; except that 
such minimum nutritional requirements 
shall not be construed to prohibit the sub- 
stitution of foods to accommodate the medi- 
cal or other special dietary needs of indi- 
vidual students’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer two 
amendments, and since they deal with 
the same subject I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Poacr; On page 
1, line 5, after the period at the end of the 
sentence, add the following sentence: “Ap- 
propriations shall be considered health, edu- 
cation, and welfare functions for budget pur- 
poses rather than functions of agriculture.” 

On page 8, line 22, strike out the quotation 
mark at the end of the sentence and add the 
following sentence: “Appropriations and ex- 
penditures for this Act shall be considered 
health, education, and welfare functions for 


budget purposes rather than functions of 
agriculture.” 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman would be agree- 
able to considering the proposition that 
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if the appropriations are going to come 
out of the HEW program, that HEW 
ought to manage the program? 

We are in sort of a strange position 
here wherein the Department of Agri- 
culture is going to manage a program, 
and is supervising the program, but the 
money comes from HEW, as I understand 
the effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Now, if we are going to be consistent, 
if we are going to get the moneys from 
HEW, then why should we not put the 
management of the program in the hands 
of HEW? 

Mr. POAGE. I have not the slightest 
objection to any changes the gentleman 
may wish to make in the management of 
this program. I think that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done a good job, 
but if the gentleman wants someone else 
to “run the show” I am not objecting. 
However, I do want to point out that 
what we are doing here this afternoon is 
amending a bill that was originally 
brought in by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and the program is now operating 
under the authority of legislation origi- 
nally sponsored by the Committee on 
Agriculture. However, the amendment to 
this bill was somehow or other sent to 
another committee—and I am not criti- 
cizing—we have raised no criticism what- 
soever, but it was sent to another com- 
mittee. The other committee reported the 
bill back, establishing what amounts to 
a new program. And as I understand it, 
the bill asks the Department of Agricul- 
ture to administer the program. I assume 
this is so because the Department of Agri- 
culture has been doing such a good job 
for a great many years in administering 
these various programs. 

We are perfectly willing to have them 
continue to use the skills of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture if they wish to, or if 
the gentleman wants to turn this over to 
the Department of Transportation, that 
is all right with me also. I do not care 
where the gentleman places his pro- 
grams. But as they stand now we are add- 
ing $60 million a year to the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture on func- 
tions that are not agricultural, on func- 
tions that the gentleman’s own commit- 
tee claimed properly went to that com- 
mittee, and we raised no point about it. 

If in fact they did properly belong to 
the gentleman’s committee, then they 
are not agricultural functions, and they 
should not be paid for by the Department 
of Agriculture. The burden on the De- 
partment of Agriculture is heavy enough 
now as it is. We never bring an agricul- 
tural bill in here on the floor but what 
some Member gets up and says, “Why 
are we spending so much money?” 

Now, I want to say that if the Mem- 
bers want to spend money for somebody 
else, then let that somebody else pay the 
bill. 

That is all we ask. 

I understand that the chairman is 
agreeing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, it is true that we are adding 
much more than $6 million. We are add- 
ing about $352 million to the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture. If the 
gentleman wants it this way, we are per- 
fectly willing to accept his amendment. 
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Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman 
and ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] that 
appropriations for the expanded school 
lunch program shall be considered a 
function of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare rather than a 
function of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture has so 
expertly explained, this is a welfare pro- 
gram and should be funded from welfare 
funds. 

Demands are already so heavy on 
funds that have been or will be appro- 
priated for strictly agricultural pro- 
grams that there is no possibility of 
satisfying all of the many worthwhile 
existing programs, much less taking on 
new ones. 

Each day I receive letters from farm- 
ers in my district who are in dire need 
of loans and financing from the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to carry them 
over to another crop. Net farm income 
was down last year by some 10 percent 
from the year before. 

The uptrend in production expenses 
continued in 1967 with the result that 
net farm income of farm operators 
dropped to a $14.8 annual rate in Janu- 
ary-September which was down from 
$16.6 billion a year earlier. Farmers are 
in a critical cost-price squeeze and need 
all the help they can get and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture needs all the funds 
it can get to help them. 

I am already receiving letters asking 
me to help restore funds for soil con- 
servation programs that have been re- 
duced in the 1969 Agriculture budget re- 
quests. 

These are worthwhile programs not 
only to farmers now but for the future 
of a healthy and growing agricultural 
economy in this country. 

It is difficult enough now for farm 
area members to convince our metro- 
politan area colleagues of the needs of 
rural America and the farm income 
problem. It is just as real as the problems 
of the cities except that farmers are not 
as well organized or concentrated nor 
do they any longer make up an effective 
group politically as compared with the 
total population. 

But the fact that the actual percent- 
age of an American’s take-home pay 
that he spends for food has declined 
while all other costs went up is proof 
of farm efficiency. But in spite of this 
abundance, quality, and comparatively 
low cost of food, the farmer has not 
shared in the American prosperity. Even 
with the billions spent on farm pro- 
grams, the consumer has benefited far 
more than the farmer from the money 
budgeted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. And this is sometimes difficult to 
explain to those who are principally con- 
cerned with consumers rather than 
farmers, who of course, are also con- 
sumers on a rather large scale them- 
selves. 

So I wish to point out the problem 
involved here and urge that funds for 
the school lunch program come from 
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appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare inas- 
much as this is a welfare program. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. POAGE]. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hatt: On page 
8, line 18 after the fiscal year 1969" a comma 
—, strike the remainder and insert: “$6,500,- 
000; and for the fiscal year 1970 not to exceed 
$10,000,000; and for the fiscal year 1971 not 
to exceed $12,000,000 to carry out a program 
to assist the States through grants-in-aid 
and other means to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit breakfast programs in 
schools.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is self-explanatory and was dis- 
cussed during the colloquy in the open- 
ing statement by the chairman of this 
subcommittee. 

Briefly, it simply changes the bill now 
before us on page 8, in the last paragraph. 
from an open end fund which appropri- 
ated for the year 1969 and for each sub- 
sequent fiscal year “such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out a program to 
assist the States through grants-in-aid 
and other means, to initiate, maintain, 
or expand nonprofit breakfast programs 
in schools”. 

Now we would add on to that amend- 
ment that we have just adopted in com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, and we have care- 
fully researched and tried not to go be- 
low the figures in the estimated amounts 
for the 3-year period which is making 
permanent this program. Up to now this 
has been a pilot program and has been 
successful and has had the endorsement 
of the Congress. 

It is true there is another place, on 
page 7, where there is an open-end fund 
for school purposes, administrative ex- 
penses, lines 21 through 23. But this I 
understand through the implementation 
process would automatically, with the 
passage of the bill, be an assumption 
anyway and it is not necessary to 
correct that. 

Mr, PERKINS. I think the gentleman 
should understand that there is nothing 
in that budget for the fiscal year 1968 
but there happens to be $2,300,000 for 
the fiscal year 1969 budget. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the chairman 
of the distinguished Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor adding that informa- 
tion. Actually, I had intended to state 
it before I closed my statement. 

It is a new program we are consider- 
ing. From a physician’s point of view, I 
would have to say probably we have yet 
untapped the importance of nutrition in 
the newborn and preschoool children. 
Certainly, we should use this do- 
mestically rather than some of the 
wasteful things we do around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that these 
amounts, and with the understanding 
that if we need more funds for this pur- 
pose we can come back to the committee 
and the Congress for it. This will not be 
a limitation in fact but will.simply close 
an open-end funding, which is more 
preferable in the legislative process. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge the acceptance 
of this amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. With that understand- 
ing, and the fact that your amendment 
includes administrative expenditures for 
the next 3 years, I personally have no 
objection to the amendment because we 
can open it up any time if we need to 
expand this program. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor would agree with me that that 
would keep the legislative process here 
where it belongs, and that is desirable. 

Mr, PERKINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, the ranking member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri for yielding. I cer- 
tainly concur in what the chairman has 
said. I think the gentleman has per- 
formed a fine service in eliminating this 
open-end area. I approve of this bill. The 
amounts are realistic. As the chairman 
has said, if we need more, I am sure 
the House in its judgment will grant 
more money, but I think it is the bet- 
ter part of wisdom to have specific 
amounts. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time briefly to state my support for the 
legislation, but also to express my con- 
cern that the legislation, which is 
drafted so as to allocate funds to the 
States on the basis of low-income fami- 
lies, does nothing to indicate priorities on 
the part of the States for assistance to 
those low-income families, school dis- 
tricts, or day-care centers. 

There has been disturbing testimony 
coming from various sources in recent 
months that a substantial number of our 
population—ranging from 400,000 to 4 
million people in one estimate—were 
suffering from serious malnutrition and 
hunger. Most of these people are located 
in rural parts of the United States al- 
though some are located in major urban 
centers. I believe we need a complete 
review of the domestic food-aid pro- 
grams the United States is supporting. I 
think it would be helpful if, in legislation 
such as this, the Congress indicated to 
the States that first priority should be 
given to those low-income families on 
whose nutritional needs, support for this 
legislation is largely justified. 

Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Chairman. I do want 
to express concern over the elimination 
of profitmaking organizations from par- 
ticipating in school nutrition programs. 

Experience at the college and univer- 
sity levels leads me to believe that ar- 
rangement with private food service or- 
ganizations can sometimes significantly 
improve quality while at the same time 
cutting costs. 
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I very much regret that the Depart- 
ment’s regulations are not more flexible 
on this point. 

I must say, therefore, that while I sup- 
port this bill as a step of great signifi- 
cance, I hope that further improvements 
can be realized before it becomes law. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I am pleased to join in enthusiastic sup- 
port of H.R. 15398, a bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children. 

Experience has proven that the inade- 
quate diets received by too many stu- 
dents handicap them throughout their 
lives. Many medical problems have their 
origin in deficient nutrition in childhood, 
which not only results in physical dis- 
abilities but also in mental disorders and 
retardation. 

This bill would extend coverage of the 
National School Lunch Act to institutions 
providing day care and other nonresiden- 
tial child care for children in areas of 
poor economic conditions and where 
there are high concentrations of working 
mothers. In addition, it will put the high- 
ly successful pilot breakfast program on 
a permanent basis. Dozens of reports 
have been received from school officials 
enthusiastically noting a sharp decline 
on tardiness and a marked increase in 
attention span of students in schools 
which have the pilot breakfast program, 
and I believe that making specific provi- 
sions for this pilot breakfast program will 
do much to enhance the value of the 
whole food service program. 

The national school lunch program has 
proven its value in the past. In my opin- 
ion, H.R. 15398 will improve and 
strengthen the program for the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Otsen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15398* to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and ex- 
pand food service programs for children, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1077, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
pogas of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 398, nays 0, not voting 34, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—398 

Abbitt Curtis Hanley 
Abernethy Daniels Hanna 
Adair Davis, Ga Hansen, Idaho 
Adams Davis, Wis. Hansen, Wash 
Addabbo Dawson Hardy 
Albert Delaney Harrison 
Anderson, ll. Dellenback Harsha 
Anderson, Denney Harvey 

Tenn, Dent Hathaway 
Andrews, Ala. Derwinski Hays 
Andrews, Devine Hébert 

N. Dak Dickinson Hechler, W. Va. 
Annunzio Diggs Heckler, Mass. 
Arends Dingell 
Ashbrook Dole Henderson 
Ashley Donohue Herlong 
Aspinall Dorn Holifield 
Ayres Dow Horton 
Baring Downing Hosmer 
Barrett Dulski Hull 
Bates Duncan Hungate 
Battin Dwyer Hunt 
Belcher Eckhardt Hutchinson 
Bell Edmondson Ichord 
Bennett Edwards, Ala; Irwin 
Betts Edwards, Calif. Jacobs 
Bevill Edwards, La. Jarman 
Biester Ellberg Joelson 
Bingham Erlenborn Johnson, Calif. 
Blackburn Esch Johnson, Pa. 
Blanton Eshleman Jonas 
Blatnik Evans, Colo. Jones, Ala. 
Boggs Everett Jones, N.C. 
Bolling Evins, Tenn. Karth 
Bolton Fallon Kastenmeier 
Bow Farbstein Kazen 
Brademas Fascell Kee 
Brasco Feighan Keith 
Bray Findley Kelly 
Brinkley Fino King, N.Y. 

rock Pisher Kirwan 
Brooks Flood Kleppe 
Broomfield Flynt Kluczynski 
Brotzman Foley Kornegay 
Brown, Mich. Ford, Gerald R. Kupferman 
Brown, Ohio Ford, Kuykendall 
Broyhill, N.C. Wiliam D. Kyl 
Broyhill, Va. Fountain Kyros 
Buchanan Fraser Laird 
Burke, Fla. Frelinghuysen Landrum 
Burke, Mass. Friedel Langen 
Burton, Calif. Fulton, Pa. Latta 
Burton, Utah Fulton, Tenn. Leggett 
Bush Fuqua Lennon 
Byrne, Pa. Galifianakis Lipscomb 
Byrnes, Wis. Gallagher Lloyd 
Cabell Gardner Long, La 
Cahill Garmatz Long, Md 
Carey Gathings Lukens 
Carter Gettys McCarthy 
Cederberg Giaimo McClory 
Celler Gilbert McCloskey 
Chamberlain Gonzalez McClure 
Clancy Goodell McCulloch 
Clark Goodling McDade 
Clausen, Gray McDonald, 

Don H. Green, Oreg. Mich. 
Clawson, Del Green, Pa. McEwen 
Cleveland Griffiths McFall 
Cohelan Grover MacGregor 
Collier Gubser Machen 
Colmer Gude Madden 
Conable Gurney Mahon 
Conte Haley Mailiiard 
Conyers Hall Marsh 
Corbett Halleck Martin 
Cowger Halpern Mathias, Calif. 
Cramer Hamilton Mathias, Md 
Culver Hammer- Matsunaga 
Cunningham schmidt May 
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Mayne Rees Steiger, Ariz. 
Meeds Reid, III. Steiger, Wis. 
Meskill Reid, N.Y. Stephens 
Michel Reifel Stratton 
Miller, Calif. Reinecke Stubblefield 
Miller, Ohio Resnick Stuckey 

is Reuss Sullivan 
Minish Rhodes, Ariz. Taft 
Mink Rhodes, Pa. Talcott 
Minshall Riegle Taylor 
Mize Rivers Teague, Calif. 
Monagan Roberts Tenzer 
Montgomery Robison Thompson, Ga. 
Moorhead Rodino Thompson, N.J. 
Morgan Rogers, Colo Thomson, Wis. 
Morris, N. Mex. Rogers, Fla. Tiernan 
Morse, Mass. Ronan Tuck 
Mosher Rooney, N.Y Tunney 
Murphy, III Rooney, Pa Udall 
Murphy, N.Y. Rosenthal Uliman 
Myers Rostenkowski Utt 
Natcher Roth Van Deerlin 
Nedzi Roudebush Vander Jagt 
Nelsen ush Vanik 
Nichols Roybal Vigorito 
Nix Rumsfeld Waggonner 
O'Hara, Mich. Ruppe Waldie 
O'Konski Ryan Walker 
Olsen St Germain Wampler 
O'Neal, Ga Sandman Watkins 
O'Neill, Mass. Satterfield Watson 
Ottinger Saylor Watts 
Patman Schadeberg Whalen 
Patten Scherle Whalley 
Pelly Scheuer White 
Perkins Schneebeli Whitener 
Pettis Schweiker Whitten 
Pickle Schwengel Widnall 
Pike Scott Wiggins 
Pirnie Shipley Williams, Pa. 
Poage Shriver Willis 
Podell Sikes Wilson, Bob 
Poff Sisk Wilson, 
Pollock Skubitz Charles H. 
Pool Slack Winn 
Price, Ill Smith, Calif. Wolff 
Price, Tex. Smith, Iowa Wyatt 
Pryor Smith, N.Y. Wydler 
Pucinski Smith, Okla. Wylie 
Purcell Snyder Wyman 
Quie Springer Yates 
Quillen Stafford Young 
Railsback Staggers Zablocki 
Randall Stanton Zion 
Rarick Steed Zwach 

NAYS—0O 
NOT VOTING—34 

Ashmore Gross Moore 
Berry Hagan Morton 
Boland Hawkins Moss 
Brown, Calif. Hicks O'Hara, Ill. 
Burleson Holland Passman 
Button Howard Pepper 
Casey Jones, Mo. Philbin 
Corman Karsten St. Onge 
Daddario King, Calif. Selden 
de la Garza McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Dowdy Macdonald, Wright 
Gibbons Mass. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Philbin with Mr, Moore. 
. St. Onge with Mr, Morton. 
Pepper with Mr. Button. 
King of California with Mr. Berry. 
Ashmore with Mr. Gross. 
Passman with Mr. Karsten. 
Moss with Mr. Boland. 
Howard with Mr. Daddario. 
Hicks with Mr. Gibbons. 
Brown of California with Mr. Hagan. 
Dowdy with Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 
Burleson with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Macdonald 
of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Selden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill (H.R. 
15398) and to include pertinent extra- 
neous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


EUROPEAN GOLD MARKETS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I think all 
Members of this House should be con- 
cerned over the continuing rapacious 
conditions in the European gold mar- 
kets. Speculators are pressing against 
the key currencies in the hope of forcing 
an advance in the price of gold and an 
accompanying devaluation. 

The most recent spate of activity has 
been encouraged by the simultaneous 
existence of these diverse conditions. 

First, the anticipation of the new 
British budget and the attending wager 
that it will not contain sufficient muscle 
to preclude a further devaluation of the 
pound. On this score best information 
is to the contrary. One hopefully looks 
for the budget document to quite ade- 
quately measure up to the stringencies 
events require. 

Second, the IMF will meet on March 
31, 1968, to consider further implemen- 
tation of the program for new special 
drawing rights. The speculators are bet- 
ting that this proposal will bog down 
in bickering and dissension. and further 
strain the key currencies, particularly 
the dollar. Informed circles close to the 
preparations for the monthend meeting 
indicate the speculators are also wrong 
on this one. Expectations are high for a 
relative smooth escalation into the pri- 
mary steps implementing the SDR 
program. 

Third, Canada is experiencing its sea- 
sonal weakness following a winter of 
slower output of GNP, and as usual the 
U.S. dollar is called upon, with others, to 
weather this period for Canada. This is 
a short-run, predictable, and manageable 
problem. Unhappily, it accelerates the ir- 
ritation caused by the other events at this 
time, 

Fourth, there is the market manipula- 
tors’ rumor to the effect that South Af- 
rica is about to refuse to make available 
any further gold supply at present mar- 
ket prices. This would no doubt occur if 
South Africa were in a position to cover 
over a period of time such an adventure. 
The pure truth is that the South African 
economy cannot afford any long-term 
speculation and as a matter of fact, that 
country is pleased to have an advancing 
market for hoarding and speculating 
which is giving them a premium over the 
U.S. pegged price of $35 an ounce. Most 
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of their present output is going to this 
market. 

Fifth, the U.S. internal fiscal policy 
and programs for reducing the unfavor- 
able balance of payments are not show- 
ing positive and effective results. The 
psychology of the gold market has been 
tied to the argument that without a tax 
increase in the fiscal policy of the 
United States and an agreed-upon tough 
program to reduce the balance of pay- 
ments, the dollar will have to be weaker 
and ultimately devalued. Whether this be 
true or not is not important under exist- 
ing conditions. It is the strength with 
which this belief is entertained which. is 
frightening. It reminds one of the plot in 
“Othello.” Desdemona’s love was thor- 
oughly loyal and untainted but she was 
just as dead in the last act because her 
husband, Othello, allowed himself to be 
Pare AGPS, that her fidelity was question- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the events now op- 
erating in the gold market the only one 
we can do anything about is the last 
on the list. It distresses me greatly as it 
must all here assembled that we have a 
confused and unclear position on our 
fiscal mix of tax and reduced spending. 
Also one could hardly herald as crys- 
tal clear and of sure effectiveness this 
proposed program for reducing our bal- 
ance of payments. May I say it does no 
good to pick out who is to blame. This 
country has too much at stake to waste 
time with such unproductive posturing. 
The Congress, the Treasury, the Fed, 
the President should reach an accord 
and quickly in each of these two major 
items. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, a further costly 
side effect of this gold speculation 
should be noted. According to the Wall 
Street Journal of this day, gold mining 
stocks have hit a new high. Speculation 
is rampant in these stocks paralleling 
the speculative splurge in the metal in 
Europe. May I cite one horrible example: 
American South African Mining Co. was 
quoted at opening today at $81 a share, 
a price 62 times its present earnings, a 
price which places the value of the stock 
at over twice the value of all of the 
company’s combined assets. The price of 
gold would have to be increased above 
$120 an ounce to justify this price. A 
dozen other issues could be singled out 
selling at over 40 times earnings when 
the normal rule of thumb for stock 
prices is from 10 to 12 times earnings. 

We must keep our cool in this distress- 
ing period of time but we must not waste 
any further the time we have to formu- 
late positive, effective, and well-under- 
stood programs to put our financial af- 
fairs in proper order. We must bring to 
bear on all our considerable influence in 
the international financial circle to as- 
sure the speculators that the $20 to $25 
billion in gold surplus held by the seven 
countries of the gold globe pool stands 
behind a fixed price for gold and fur- 
ther that the special drawing rights will 
be expeditiously made available to reduce 
pressures on key currencies such as our 
dollar. 

Otherwise, my colleagues, we let events 
ride roughshod. We capitulate to the 
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speculators and reward their rapacious 
conduct with an unearned windfall. We 
bring untold riches to the U.S.S.R. and 
South Africa and confusion and distress 
to the free world markets. What choice 
would you have us make? 


ENRICO FERMI NUCLEAR 
ACCELERATOR 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 25, and Monday, February 
26, a series of two fine articles written 
by Mr. Kingsley Wood appeared in a 
leading Chicago newspaper, the Chicago 
Sun-Times. The articles examine in 
depth the impact and changes being 
wrought in Weston, Ill., the site chosen 
for the most advanced nuclear accelera- 
tor yet to be built. 

Mr. Wood is a distinguished staff mem- 
ber of the Chicago Sun-Times. He grad- 
uated from Deerfield Academy in Deer- 
field, Mass., and from the Washington 
and Lee University, in Lexington, Va. 

He began his newspaper career with 
the Stamford Advocate in Stamford, 
Conn., saw service with the U.S. Army 
in Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines, 
and wrote for the Pacific Stars & Stripes, 
the official Armed Forces publication in 
the Far East. Subsequently, he joined 
the staff of the Arizona Daily Star in 
Tucson, Ariz., and is presently associated 
with the Chicago Sun-Times. 

I call Mr. Wood’s articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues because they rep- 
resent a factual, in-depth study of both 
sides of the story on the Weston site. 

I look forward to the day when this 
project is completed and hope that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, as 
well as the Atomic Energy Commission, 
will take the necessary steps to name 
this project the Enrico Fermi nuclear 
accelerator, in honor of the great Italian 
physicist and Nobel Prize winner who 
became known as the architect of the 
atomic age—Dr. Enrico Fermi. 

The President of the United States has 
already expressed approval of this desig- 
nation for the Weston accelerator and 
many of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives have joined me in intro- 
ducing legislation to name this site in 
honor of Dr. Fermi. 

Again, I want to urge those colleagues 
of mine who have not already introduced 
similar legislation to do so now in order 
that we may complete action on my pro- 
posal prior to the expiration of the 90th 
Congress. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 25, 1968] 
Impact or Weston Is ALREADY BEING FELT 
(Nore.—On Dec. 16, 1966, Weston was 

chosen as the site for a giant atom smasher. 

In this artice, the first of two, the Sun-Times 

reports the changes wrought by the selection 
and what lies ahead.) 
(By Kingsley Wood) 

Sometime before 1979, if all goes well in 

Congress this year for suburban Weston’s 
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$242,600,000 nuclear racetrack, people with 
slide rules will attempt to fathom the mys- 
teries about how the universe was formed. 

There are those who have a special interest 
in this prize that the state shook loose from 
the federal tool chest, and they will make 
plans this year. 

Scientists from all parts of the country 
will propose experiments—the kind that re- 
quire truckloads of equipment. If they did 
their homework well and they are lucky, they 
will be part of an elite group chosen to test 
its theories on this research tool that splits 
target atoms the way a schoolboy scatters a 
cluster of marbles with a good thumb shot. 
Others are interested more in the people who 
live near the site than in the atom smasher. 

John N. Will's plans this year revolve 
around a paper about Weston that he is 
trying to complete. Will is one of a group of 
University of Chicago graduate students who 
are examining the impact of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s project on the life of 
the Weston villagers. 


FASCINATING HISTORY 


This impact is better understood if one 
knows something of Weston’s history from 
its incorporation to the present, Will figures. 
He says, The history is fascinating.” 

Many people never wanted Weston to be- 
come a municipality, Will points out. Others 
had big ideas for Weston that never came off. 
As Will puts it: 

In the 408, this place was a dream in the 
minds of the people who design planned 
cities. The theory was: By the late 508, the 
World War II babies would be approaching 
their early 20s. They'd be rearing children. A 
tremendous population explosion would oc- 
cur, and there would be a big demand for 
middle income housing. 

“It didn’t happen that way. But builders 
invested a lot of money in Weston because 
they thought it would happen.” 

Right now, Kennard R. Williams is invest- 
ing a lot of his time in Weston. He is trying 
to sell the idea that there are men working 
on the atom smasher project who can make 
physicists and engineers out of high school 
students, and painters and plumbers out of 
trade school students. 

IDEAL PHYSICS LAB 

Williams is the project’s community rela- 
tions officer. He has been meeting with sub- 
urban school officials and his sales pitch is: 
“Here’s a golden chance for an on-the-job 
training program in, say, high energy physics. 
What men are better qualified to explain 
what a reactor is than the men who design 
reactors?” 

Such men are in demand by schools such 
as Northern Illinois University in De Kalb. 
NIU regards Weston as an ideal physics 
laboratory. It is exploring the possibility of 
a graduate program for physics students as 
a result. The acting director of NIU’s physics 
department, Larry R. Sill, hopes the Weston 
scientists will share their theories with his 
students. 

Other Chicago area universities are adding 
high energy physicists to their science depart- 
ments. When they decided to take this action, 
they were not unmindful of the AEC’s deci- 
sion to build a 200-billion-electron-volt atom 
smasher at Weston. 

Dr. Arthur J. Freeman, formerly associate 
director of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s National Magnet Laboratory, 
admits he accepted the chairmanship of 
Northwestern University’s physics depart- 
ment last August because he and his col- 
leagues “were watching the developments in 
the Midwest, particularly the atom smasher.” 

“All kinds of scientists are going to want 
to come here,” Freeman says. “A scientist 
enjoys being stimulated by colleagues in 
other disciplines.” 

Freeman is beginning to see “a great num- 
ber of unsolicited job inquiries” from people 
who want to work at Northwestern because 
it is not far from Weston. He looks forward 
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to the day when, hopefully, these men and 
their students will work in the world's 
nuclear capital. 

They would select single types of particles 
for study—particles too minute to be ob- 
served by the most powerful microscopes. 

Scientists have been trying to find out more 
about these particles. They think they may 
be able to explain the forces that bind the 
universe together if they do. They have long 
known that the atom is one of the basic 
elements of all matter. They have known that 
it consists of basic parts such as protons, 
neutrons and electrons, They have broken the 
protons and neutrons apart and found them 
to be composed of yet smaller building blocks, 
many of them as yet unidentified. The idea 
is to separate the elusive particles from the 
atom so man can study them. 

The atom smasher does that by arranging 
collisions between protons traveling at the 
speed of light and target atoms. Pleces from 
the atom go flying off into bubble chambers 
where their tracks are photographed. Later, 
the pieces are guided to the experimental 
study areas. 

When they build this machinery and the 
15 buildings that go with it, the construction 
men will be building what amounts to a small 
city. 

This is a complicated city to design. The 
problems are different from those faced by 
the architects of the average city. 

In the case of the nuclear community, the 
design problems are multiplied by the fact 
that no one knows—at this point—who will 
use the machinery. 

It is known that physicists from through- 
out the country will want to use it, What 
is not known is the nature of their require- 
ments. Prof. X from Y University may need 
a particular type of bubble chamber for his 
experiment and Prof. Z may need a particu- 
lar type of shielded particle beam. Perhaps 
both men have ideas that deserve to be 
tested on the machine. 

A staff of 76 physicists, engineers and 
draftsmen is trying to anticipate those ideas. 
The staff is responsible to Universities Re- 
search Assn., a group of 46 universities which 
is under contract with the AEC to complete 
the design work on the accelerator. Tempo- 
rary offices have been established in the 
suburban Oak Brook Executive Plaza. 

By July 1, close to 200 physicists, pro- 
grammers, draftsmen and technicians from 
universities throughout the country will 
have been added to this staff. It probably will 
take the group until late in the year to com- 
plete the design work on the major facilities 
such as the accelerator rings. 

The staff will then concentrate on the 
large pieces of experimental apparatus such 
as bubble chambers. 

It will have help from another group of 
scientists in this job. That group calls itself 
the National Accelerator Laboratory Users’ 

tion, and it is composed of about 
500 scientists from throughout the country. 

Most of them are high energy physicists 
and their job is to try to find out more about 
Prof. X’s and Prof. Z's needs within the next 
few years. The idea, according to Thomas H. 
Fields, a member of the group's 12-man 
executive committee, is to discover the re- 
quirements of the would-be users of the 
accelerator. This information is then relayed 
to the Oak Brook staff headed by Robert R. 
Wilson. 

The users themselves will be picked at 
a later date by still another group—the 
Scheduling Committee. The committee will 
decide if, when and how much accelerator 
time should be devoted to each man’s experi- 
ment. 

University of Chicago physics Prof. Roger H. 
Hildebrand points out that would-be users 
will have to ask themselves questions like: 
In what area would a new discovery have the 
most far reaching consequences insofar as an 
understanding of nuclear particles is con- 
cerned? 
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An atom smasher excites the imagination 
of men like Hildebrand. 

It baffles farmers and homeowners, who 
will have to make adjustments in their way 
of life because of it. 

And it challenges the ingenuity of poli- 
ticians like Rep. Frank Annunzio (D.-Ill.). 
He introduced legislation in the House last 
year providing that the accelerator be named 
after the late Dr. Enrico Fermi, the scientist 
whose experiments in nuclear physics 
ushered in the Atomic Age on Dec, 2, 1942. 

The congressman then wrote all fellow 
congressmen individually, asking for their 
support. 

He told Congress on Sept 21, 1967, that he 
was happly to hear the President refer to Dr. 
Fermi during a four minute toast two days 
earlier at a dinner in honor of the president 
of Italy. 

Annunzio was present on Sept. 30 when the 
inembers of Fermi American Legion Post 1266 
placed a wreath on the physicist’s grave in 
Oak Wood Cemetery. 

He addressed Congress on Dec. 6, this time 
at greater length. He explained, with news- 
paper clippings to back him up, why the 
President would like to see the Weston atom 
smasher dedicated to the man who built the 
first atomic reactor. 

“I'm going to use all the legislative avenues 
available to get this bill passed,” Annunzio 
declared in a recent phone interview. 

Why does this matter of a name mean so 
much to him? 

“Because,” he said, “Weston is only 30 
miles from the spot where they created all 
that energy. That energy has been used for 
peaceful purposes, It’s been used to uplift 
the standard of living all over the world. I 
thought it was natural for Illinois to have 
a great project named after Fermi.” 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 26, 1968] 
WESTON RESIDENTS FACE UP TO PROBLEMS 
(By Kingsley Wood) 

(Nore.—Weston was selected on Dec. 16, 
1966, as the site for a $242,600,000 atom 
smasher. This is the second of two articles 
in which The Sun-Times examines changes 
the selection has caused in the community.) 

The Peter Erdmanns are shopping for a 
farm. So's Roger Bartelt. 

Funny thing is: They’ve been looking at 
farms but they know they couldn't possibly 
buy one now. They don’t even know when 
the state is going to ask them to leave the 
land they own. 

Are their neighbors as pessimistic about 
the future? They sure are, Mrs. Erdmann 
said. Everybody is. 

By “everybody,” Mrs. Erdmann meant the 
farmers who live in an area that extends 
northward almost as far as Roosevelt Rd., 
eastward to within a half mile of Illinois 59, 
southward to Illinois 56 and westward to the 
proposed Kirk Rd. extension. 

A total of 6,800 acres is involved. It in- 
cludes sections of Du Page and Kane coun- 
ties. The state plans to acquire this land and 
then turn it over to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

However, “When?” is a question even the 
state can’t answer, partly because the con- 
struction money for the world’s largest atom 
smasher hasn’t been authorized by Congress. 

Only the design money has been appro- 
priated, and this year Congress must answer 
two questions: Should the AEC build this 
project? Can the AEC spend $242,600,000 to 
build it? 

Mrs. Erdmann wishes someone would tell 
her when they're going to need all of this 
land for their nuclear racetrack and 15 addi- 
tional buildings. 

She lives off Wilson Rd., near the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry., and as she was selling 
eggs to a customer she remarked: “We haye 
a new house here. It's electrically heated. 
You go somewhere else and you don’t have 
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electric heat. We're near a hardtop road. If 
we move, maybe it'll be a gravel road out in 
the middle of nowhere. 

“You go to a farm Downstate and they 
know you're from here (the area condemned 
by the state for the atom smasher project). 
They know you have to buy and their price 
goes up, They don't talk like they intend to 
give you the right prices. You'd have a better 
idea of what you could afford to pay them 
if you knew what you were going to get for 
your own land.” 

There was a time when the Erdmanns 
were shopping for farms in states as far west 
as Oregon. But they've stopped looking now. 
“Even the real estate people have stopped 
bothering us,” Mrs, Erdmann said. “They 
understand our problems.” 

She didn’t mean to include the agents in 
Arkansas, who have been shipping lettuce 
to the Erdmann farm in the hope that the 
Erdmanns will look into the farm situation 
down South. 

Farmer Rogert Bartelt shares Mrs. Erd- 
mann’s concern, Bartelt lives off the Batavia- 
Warrenville Rd. in Kane County, and, as he 
sees it: “Moving from one farm to another 
isn't like moving from one house to another. 
It takes you three years just to get a farm 
started. You have to have the right buildings 
for your hogs and cattle.” 

Bartelt is investing his money in short- 
term fertilizers and he is also reducing his 
hog supply this year. If he moves in a hurry, 
he doesn't want to transport all his hogs to 
a farm which isn’t equipped for them. 

The state’s pitch to farmers like Bartelt 
goes something like this: 

“Be patient. Qualified men are going to 
appraise your land. The appraisers won't be 
from the government. It takes time to find 
the right ones. We want the most experi- 
enced appraisers we can find.” 

The problem of finding appraisers was 
thrust into Gene H. Graves’ lap when the 
Illinois General Assembly appropriated 
$30,000,000 for acquisition of the 6,800-acre 
accelerator site. 

Graves heads the State Department of 
Business and Economic Development. One 
of his first steps was to appoint an eight- 
man Appraisers Selection Committee which 
set up a list of qualifications for chief ap- 
praiser and then announced its appoint- 
ment: George C. Duffy, a La Grange realtor. 

Duffy is now making surveys to determine 
the type of real estate involved and the 
range of its value and character. He is also 
assisting the appraiser committee in its 
search for a team of qualified assistant 
appraisers. 

The team will not only examine farms, 
but also the homes of suburban Weston's 
350 residents. The homes are owned by the 
Federal Savings Loan Insurance Corp., and 
the AEC may use them to house the con- 
struction workers for the project. 


HOME SITES ANNEXED 

Weston Mayor Arthur J. Theriault is satis- 
fied, however, that there will be ample room 
for his people elsewhere. They could move to 
a 156-acre site Just southeast of Weston that 
the village has annexed. Plans are under way 
to build single and multi-family homes 
there. 

Mrs. Robert Rithaler would like to buy a 
home in the new community, but she hopes 
her neighbors in Weston will move there too. 
“In a place like this,” she notes, “you know 
everybody. If you move, you want to move 
with your neighbors.” 

Mrs. Rithaler’s moving problems are of in- 
terest to sociologists like Dr. Mildred Korn- 
acker, 

Dr. Kornacker and three fellow professors 
in the Northern Illinois University sociology- 
anthropology department are interested in 
the cohesive forces that draw villages like 
Mrs. Rithaler to their community. 

Is Mrs. Rithaler an active member of a 
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car pool? Does she play a role in the plan- 
ning of after-school activities for Weston's 
children, who attend West Chicago schools? 
Is she a member of the club set? Does she 
have a say in the matter of selecting schools 
for her children? 

“We want to answer these questions today, 
and then 10 years from today,” Dr. Kornacker 
declared. 

She said of Weston: “This is a community 
of young people. The working mother in- 
terests us. Someone has to take care of her 
children when she and her husband are away. 
Who does this? Will this change after the ac- 
celerator comes in?” 

There are other questions about Mrs. 
Rithaler and her neighbors that a team of 
University of Chicago graduate students is 
trying to answer. For instance. Were the vil- 
lagers involved in local politics before they 
come to Weston? Are they now? Are they 
interested in becoming involved with “the 
new Weston?" 

The graduate students’ project evolved 
from a seminar in urban politics, which was 
conducted last spring by political science 
Prof. Theodore J. Lowi. 

Lowi has been on leave of absence in 
France, where he is studying under a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, According to his stu- 
dents, he was interested in economic changes 
resulting from the government’s decision to 
build the accelerator—particularly popula- 
tion movements. 

There would be a sudden demand for 
housing, drugstores and entertainment, Lowi 
figured. There would be a demand for police 
protection, new schools, special districts. The 
demands would create a host of political 
problems. There would be conflicts—some 
people would want to spend more money for 
schools than others. How would the “Du 
Page-Kane County community” react to 
these problems? 

The students discussed these issues in 
Lowi’s seminar and then drew up a ques- 
tionnaire that reflected their individual in- 
terests in the area, according to Gregory 
J. Nigosian, an education student. They de- 
livered the questionnaire to the villagers, 
and after Lowi had left for Europe, seven of 
them stayed with the project. 


WHERE THE PEOPLE GO 


They examined public documents and 
transferred a vast amount of information 
onto IBM punch cards. Nigosian himself 
made it a point of finding out where the peo- 
ple go for their shopping and entertainment. 
“This is a 100 per cent bedroom community 
with nothing to hold it together except 
houses,” he said of Weston. 

He wondered: “Has the government pre- 
pared the villagers for the changes that are 
bound to occur? How do neighboring com- 
munities work out their differences when one 
within their midst suddenly blossoms in 
size?” 

The political questions have to do with the 
major purpose of the project itself, and 
whether that purpose justifies the expendi- 
ture of $242,600,000. 

The project's directors are fearful that the 
fair-housing issue will hamper their efforts 
to win congressional approval. Significantly, 
however, two U.S. senators who took a dim 
view of the state’s housing situation last year 
now say the fair-housing issue isn’t going to 
affect their vote on the project this year. They 
are Senators George D. Aiken (R-Vt.) and 
Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.). 

Both supported Sen. John O. Pastore (D- 
R.I.) last year when he declared that Con- 
gress should give the people of Du Page 
and Kane counties more time to demon- 
strate their willingness to assure that full 
civil rights will be respected.” 

Sen. Aiken let it be known that “the ques- 
tion of housing is secondary at this point to 
the major purpose of the project itself, It 
should go ahead, now that it’s started.” 
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Both senators said their vote will depend 
on factors such as the state of the nation’s 
economy and “other presidential priorities.” 

“I'll be interested to know whether the 
President proposes to cut down on other pro- 
grams in order to get this project through,” 
Aiken declared. 

“I suspect there will be no serious attempt 
to suspend it. But there might be a decision 
to appropriate maybe half of the $242,600,- 
000.“ 

The scientists at Oak Brook would have dif- 
ficulty accepting such a decision. They are 
aware that the laws of electromagnetism 
proved to be the foundation of the radio, tele- 
vision and electric power industries. They 
remember that the studies of nuclear struc- 
ture led to the discovery of nuclear fission 
and fusion, the sources of nuclear power. 

Now, they are eager to venture into the 
new frontier of basic physics in the micro- 
scopic domain. 

As University of Chicago physics Prof. 
Roger H. Hildebrand puts it: “Even the astro- 
physicist is waiting for the day when he can 
work in Weston. When you look at the atom, 
you're looking at the same forces that govern 
the solar system.” 


THIRD PACIFIC REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ROAD FEDERATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege recently to head a delegation 
of members from the Committee on 
Public Works to the Third Pacific Re- 
gional Conference of the International 
Road Federation which was held in Syd- 
ney, Australia, from January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1968. 

The International Road Federation is 
a worldwide organization of countries, 
businesses and individuals dedicated to 
the development of greater highway sys- 
tems to bring about better understanding 
and progress among all men. The meet- 
ing at Sydney was attended by represen- 
tatives from many sections of the world. 
It was a highly successful one and one 
in which I was indeed happy to partici- 
pate along with my colleagues, Congress- 
man WILLIAM C. CRAMER, Congressman 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, and Congressman 
Don CLAUSEN. All of us were active par- 
ticipants in the meeting. We learned a 
great deal from our attendance. At the 
same time I hope we contributed in some 
way by our participation. Meetings of 
this type not only bring about better 
knowledge of techniques of highway de- 
velopment but they contribute even more 
to better understanding among nations. I 
believe participation by the United States 
in these meetings, both on a govern- 
mental and private level, is a very worth- 
while and useful thing. 

I am happy at this time to include 
under extension of remarks a resolution 
passed at the Sydney meeting by the 
representatives of the International 
Road Federation in which they express 
their gratitude for the participation of 
the delegation from the Committee on 
Public Works representing the House of 
Representatives at the meeting. I be- 
lieve our participation added stature 
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to the meeting which it otherwise could 
not have attained. By our participation 
we expressed the interest of the U.S. 
Government in the economic develop- 
ment of the Pacific region and at the 
same time, as I have stated before, added 
to our own knowledge of promoting 
highway improvement in the United 
States. 

I would be remiss at this time if I did 
not, on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues, pay tribute to the fine work of 
the staff of the International Road Fed- 
eration and in particular to its distin- 
guished president who has done an out- 
standing job in this field both at home 
and abroad, my friend Robert O. Swain. 

The resolution follows: 


Be it resolved that the Third Pacific Re- 
gional Conference on Highways of the Inter- 
national Road Federation express its appre- 
ciation to the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress for sending a 
delegation to the Pacific Regional Meeting 
held at Sydney, Australia, January 28 to 
February 2, 1968, consisting of Honorable 
Frank M. Clark (D-Penn.), Honorable Wil- 
liam C. Cramer (R-Fla.), Honorable James 
C. Cleveland (R-N.H.), and Honorable Don 
Clausen (R-Calif.), all of whom addressed 
the Conference and contributed greatly to 
the international discussion of mutual road 
problems, Their presence not only demon- 
strated the importance of roads to national 
development but the role that roads play in 
promoting commerce and better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world in the 
interest of world peace. Their presence thus 
enhanced the capability of the Pacific Basin 
Communities to expand, coordinate, and 
promote the vitally needed over-all economic 
growth of Southeast Asia and the Pacific 
Region thereby strengthening the security 
potential of the free nations of the world. 


COMPENSATING INDIANS OF CALI- 
FORNIA FOR LAND ERRONEOUSLY 
USED AS OFFSET IN 1928 ACT OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I am today in- 
troducing legislation to compensate the 
Indians of California for the value of 
land erroneously used as an offset in a 
1928 act of Congress. 

On May 9, 1912, President William 
Howard Taft issued an Executive order 
temporarily reserving from settlement, 
entry, sale or other disposition, property 
north of Bishop, Calif. It was to be de- 
termined whether or not this land was 
suitable for allotment purposes to home- 
less Paiutes or other Indians living on 
or adjacent to this property. 

An investigation revealed that these 
lands were unsuitable as they were rough 
and rocky, and could not be successfully 
cultivated without irrigation. The inves- 
tigation further revealed, according to 
reports I have received, that the Indians 
had never lived upon or made use of 
these lands. Consequently, the Executive 
order of 1912 was revoked on April 28, 
1932, by an Executive order issued by 
President Herbert Hoover. These lands 
were later included in a grazing district 
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by order of the Secretary of Interior 
dated April 8, 1935. 

In the meantime, however, a suit was 
brought against the United States by the 
Indians of California (102 C.Cl. 837 
(1944) ). In the defense of this suit, the 
Department of Interior furnished to the 
Attorney General of the United States a 
listing of the lands in use by the various 
tribes and bands of Indians in California. 
The value of these lands, set at the rate 
of $1.25 per acre, was to be used as an 
offset against any judgment rendered in 
favor of the Indians. The list totaled 
611,226 acres, including the land first set 
aside by the Executive order of 1912 even 
though that order had been revoked. 

This error was first discovered in 1958 
but no corrective measure has as yet been 
taken. I am therefore, Mr. Speaker, in- 
troducing this legislation to compensate 
the Indians of California for the value 
of land erroneously used as an offset, plus 
interest at 4 percent which was paid on 
other funds recovered in the settlement 
and is currently being paid on the 
amount which was not distributed. This 
money, amounting to a little over $200,- 
000, would be deposited to the credit of 
these Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO REQUIRE TWO- 
THIRDS VOTE OF SUPREME 
COURT TO DECLARE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OR ACT OF STATE LEGIS- 
LATURE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment which, if passed 
by the Congress and ratified by three- 
fourths of the State legislatures, would 
require the votes of two-thirds of the 
Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
order to declare an act of Congress or 
an act of a State legislature unconstitu- 
tional. 

I believe that there is a growing con- 
cern among the Members of Congress 
and citizens of this Nation, that the 
Supreme Court has decided too many 
cases by a 5-to-4 vote and that such de- 
cisions have adversely affected the se- 
curity of the United States and the safety 
and welfare of the American people. 

Subversive activity laws, criminal 
statutes, and other acts have been de- 
clared invalid or unconstitutional by the 
vote of one Justice. 

The law enforcement officers of this 
Nation are discouraged, and the Amer- 
ican people demand action tc meet the 
problem of crime and the increasing 
freedom of action of declared Com- 
munists. 

Judicial review of acts of Congress is 
not explicitly provided for in the Con- 
stitution. Indeed, whether the Supreme 
Court of the United States should have 
such review was hotly debated by the 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 
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Even James Madison's position on the 
question of judicial review of the acts of 
Congress is erratic. In the Federalist No. 
39, written early in 1788, Madison writes: 

The tribunal which is to ultimately decide, 
in controversies relating to the boundary 
between the two jurisdictions (State and 
Federal), is to be established under the 
general government. 


Later, in October 1788, Madison 
seemed to repudiate judicial review alto- 
gether: 

In the State Constitution and indeed in 
the Federal one also, no provision is made 
for the case of a disagreement in expounding 
them; and as the Courts are generally the 
last in making the decision, it results to 
them by refusing or not refusing to execute a 
law, to stamp it with its final character. This 
makes the judiciary department paramount 
in fact to the legislature, which was never 
intended and can never be proper. 


The monumental case of Marbury v. 
Madison, 1 Cr. 137 (1803), was the turn- 
ing point. The decision rendered by Chief 
Justice John Marshall in 1803 set a prec- 
edent which has been continuously fol- 
lowed by the Court. But, it should be re- 
membered that there is nothing sacro- 
sanct with regard to the number of Jus- 
tices who must decide a case. A Justice 
may recuse himself, or otherwise elect 
not to participate in a decision. 

One may argue that to require two- 
thirds of the Court to declare an act of 
Congress, or an act of a State legislature 
unconstitutional would be to defeat the 
separation of powers. 

I cannot agree. The requirement of a 
two-thirds vote in matters affecting this 
Nation is not a novel proposition in the 
Constitution as it now exists: two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress is required to 
propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; two-thirds of the Senate is required 
in order to ratify a treaty proposed by 
the President; two-thirds of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives is re- 
quired to override a veto of the President 
of an act of Congress. 

This is our system of checks and bal- 
ances. And because this system, includ- 
ing judicial review, is such a vital, inte- 
gral part of our democracy, I question 
whether one Justice should be the deter- 
mining factor in declaring an act of 
Congress or a State legislature uncon- 
stitutional. 

I am of the opinion that more weight 
should be accorded the legislative proc- 
ess by the Court. The Congress, and 
State legislatures are deliberative bodies 
and are elected by the people—not ap- 
pointed. Hearings are held on legislation, 
committees meet in executive session 
where views are freely exchanged, and 
finally, proposed legislation is debated in 
the Chamber. 

I do not propose that the Supreme 
Court surrender its power to declare an 
act of Congress, or an act of a State legis- 
lature, unconstitutional. Judicial review 
of State legislative acts is clearly recog- 
nized pursuant to the supremacy clause. 
This was originally provided for in sec- 
tion 25 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, and 
continues to be a vital part of our judicial 
system. 

I merely propose that when the Sup- 
reme Court of the United States exercises 
judicial review, that it give proper weight 
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to the legislative process and acts passed 
by elected representatives of the people. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, as if 
the report itself of the Riot Commission 
was not bad enough, I read in the paper 
this morning that the Commission found 
those responsible for the horrible riots 
over at Cambridge, Md., to be the police 
and law enforcement officers. They com- 
pletely exonerated Rap Brown, his as- 
sociates and colleagues of destruction. 

This, in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, 
makes just about as much sense as the 
Commission’s report and recommenda- 
tions. The Commission’s report did not 
include one line of condemnation of those 
who violated the law, of those who com- 
mitted the murders, of those who looted 
and of those who burned and destroyed 
property in our cities. It only condemned 
those who were not participants in the 
riots, those who observed the law, that 
is, those who are of the white race. 

But what more could we expect of this 
Commission? The day they were ap- 
pointed and their identities made known 
a high school child could have accurately 
predicted what their findings and report 
would be, as well as their recommenda- 
tions. All the Commission did was 
whitewash the entire sordid and unlaw- 
ful mess, as was expected. 

As if all of that were not bad enough, 
there was delivered to my office—and I 
am sure to the offices of others—on yes- 
terday, March 4, a little paperbound 
copy of the Riot Commission Report, a 
special edition, published by the Bantam 
Books, Inc., of 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Bantam Books is selling this copy 
at $1.25 per copy. They claim they have 
had it copyrighted. 

I do not know what right the Commis- 
sion has to deal with a private publish- 
ing house or to give it the authority to 
copyright a Federal document and to use 
it for monetary gain. But undoubtedly 
some shenanegans were going on some- 
where because Bantam Books could 
hardly have gotten to this report, had 
it printed, copyrighted, and distributed 
in the period of time between the date 
the report was first announced and yes- 
terday unless someone on this Commis- 
sion or associated with it prematurely 
imparted the entire contents of the re- 
port to them. Even then, the publisher 
has no lawful right to copyright the re- 
port or to print in their book, as they 
did, that “All rights reserved.” What 
rights, Mr. Speaker? 

Bantam Books, Inc., stated in their 
letter accompanying their published 
copy: 

We are pleased to send you this Bantam 
edition of the Report of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders with 
special introduction by Tom Wicker of the 
New York Times, published today. 
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They go on to say that they had dis- 
tributed this book all over the world by 
yesterday afternoon, and that they “are 
proud to be a part of this effort on the 
part of the Commission to make its 
findings known as widely as possible in 
the shortest period of time.” 

I should like to know what part they 
are playing in it. Who made them part- 
ners to the activities, findings and rec- 
ommendations of the Commission? How 
did they get into this act? Who provided 
them with the material? And when? 

Mr. Speaker, someone on this Commis- 
sion should come forward and answer 
these questions. 

And since the Commissioners have 
exonerated Rap Brown, they should al- 
so come forward and have the courage to 
ask that Brown be released from jail 
and all charges dismissed against him. 

In view of the Commission’s ridiculous 
and absurd “findings,” Mr. Speaker, that 
the police and law enforcement officers 
were responsible for the riots and de- 
struction at Cambridge, last year, I 
wonder if the Commission really expects 
the people of this Nation to take their 
findings and recommendations seriously? 
I really wonder. And I am sure you do, 
too. 


RURAL WATER AND SEWER PRO- 
GRAM OPERATED BY FHA 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have been joined by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Teacue], in introducing a 
measure having for its purpose the re- 
versal of a Treasury Department regula- 
tion which in effect devastates the rural 
water and sewer program operated by 
the FHA, 

This regulation was made on the 
ground that it is not good policy to in- 
sure tax exempt obligations, but the 
Treasury Department is highly discrimi- 
natory in its action, in that it does 
permit a program involving indirect 
guarantees of tax obligations by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

I know the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] is highly sympathetic with the 
objectives of this measure. I am hopeful 
that his committee will give it a speedy 
and favorable report. The text of the bill 
and a brief explanaticn follows: 

H.R. 15752 
A bill to amend the Consolidated Farmers 

Home Administration Act of 1961 to pro- 
vide that insured loans rather than direct 
loans shall be made under certain condi- 
tions to public and quasi-public agencies 
and corporations not operated for profit 
with respect to water systems, waste dis- 
posal systems and other community fa- 
cilities in rural areas ’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sectiop 
306 (a) (1) of the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
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sentence: “Insured loans rather than direct 
loans shall be made to associations (includ- 
ing public and quasi-public bodies whose 
obligations bear tax exempt interest and can- 
not otherwise be marketed, with the same 
terms and maturities as provided in such ob- 
ligations, at a yleld of not to exceed one-half 
of one percent per annum above the current 
rate of interest established by the Secretary 
for such insured loans), unless the Secre- 
tary finds (a) that the making of an insured 
loan rather than a direct loan would result 
in a substantial increase in the need for 
grant funds under the authority of para- 
graph (2) hereunder, or (b) that an insured 
loan, if purchased by the Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund, could not be sold without 
undue delay.” 


BRIEF EXPLANATION 


The proposed bill provides that, with cer- 
tain exceptions indicated below, insured 
loans rather than direct loans shall be made 
to public and quasi-public bodies and non- 
profit corporations eligible for loans under 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 for the purposes of providing 
water systems, waste disposal systems and 
other community facilities to rural areas and 
cities or towns of less than 5500 population 
in such areas. This is in line with the basic 
policy of the Federal Government to utilize 
private credit institutions to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s credit requirements wherever 
practical. The Farmers Home Administration 
has followed this policy since the inception 
of its insured loan program in 1946. However, 
under the broadened provisions of Public 
Law 89-240, approved October 7, 1965, the 
volume of insured loans for rural water and 
sewer projects has greatly increased. There 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
number of insured loans to public bodies 
whose obligations bear interest which is ex- 
empt from Federal and State income taxes. 
Objection has been raised to these insured 
loans on the grounds that such tax exempt 
obligations, which are usually in the form of 
revenue bonds or general obligation bonds, 
are readily marketable without the insur- 
ance endorsement of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

To meet this objection, the proposed bill 
provides that if such tax exempt obligations 
can be marketed without Government insur- 
ance at a rate of interest to the municipality 
of not to exceed one-half of one percent 
above the rate which the municipality would 
have to pay with the Government's insur- 
ance endorsement attached, the obligations 
would not be eligible for Government in- 
surance. The rate of interest quoted by a 
commercial investor interested in purchas- 
ing such obligations without the insurance 
endorsement would be based on the matur- 
ities and other terms provided in the bonds 
and the bond resolution or ordinance. An 
example of “other terms” would be a provi- 
sion permitting call of the bonds at any time 
after five years without penalty. It is be- 
lieved that if the rate of interest available 
from private financing were in excess of one- 
half of one percent above the rate at which 
the bonds could be sold with the insurance 
endorsement, the additional interest cost 
would increase the borrower's debt service 
requirements to a sum which would result in 
an unreasonable user charge. 

The proposed bill would permit the Secre- 
tary to make a direct loan under section 306 
(a) when he finds that an insured loan 
would result in a substantial increase in the 
need for grant funds under the authority of 
paragraph (2) of section 306 (a). This result 
is likely to occur when the interest rate for 
insured loans is substantially higher than 
the rate for direct loans, or when the in- 
come-debt service ratio required by private 
investors would result in an unreasonable 
user charge. Such factors could increase the 
debt service requirements of the association 
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to such an extent that a substantial increase 
in the need for grant funds under paragraph 
(2) would be required in order to reduce 
the annual debt service to the extent neces- 
sary to establish a reasonable user charge. 

Direct loans would also be permitted in 
situations where a private investor could 
not be located who would be interested in 
purchasing the loan even with the insurance 
endorsement. Such situation may occur 
when the condition of the money market is 
such that insured loans would not be at- 
tractive to private investors, or in instances 
where the amount of the loan were so small 
as to be unattractive to an investor, such as, 
for example, a request for supplemental 
funds needed for further planning of the 
project. 


SOME POLITICIANS PLAY TRAGIC 
GAME WITH POOR 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection.’ 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much afraid that the report of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders and all the publicity buildup it is 
getting is merely compounding the tragic 
game that too many unscrupulous poli- 
ticians have been playing with the poor 
in this country. 

The report places the blame for riots 
and violence on practically everyone and 
everything except the two principal 
culprits—the lawless who seize on any 
excuse to pillage and destroy and the 
politicians who, for political advantage, 
overpromise the disadvantaged. 

This report follows the familiar pat- 
tern of holding out false hope that the 
problems of poverty, ignorance, and 
prejudice will be quickly and easily 
solved by spending more money. In this 
aspect the report only increases the po- 
tential for disorder when those whose 
hopes have been raised for an easy and 
quick solution learn once again it was 
only a political gimmick to garner their 
votes. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt the 
problems outlined in the report do exist. 
Few, if any, conscientious Americans 
needed a million-dollar study to find out 
this is true. But the solution is not a 
mass solution. 

Our country is a nation of individuals 
and the problem is an individual one 
multiplied many times. The solution 
must be found in solving the problem 
for the individual, the man who is un- 
employed and unable to provide for his 
family, the person who is uneducated and 
untrained. 

Instead of seeking more billions to 
search for a mass solution that is unat- 
tainable, let us start to use the billions 
already appropriated to expand the 
workable programs, both public and pri- 
vate, to improve education and voca- 
tional training, to equip a man with basic 
education so that he may be turned over 
to industry equipped to take on a job 
and hold it. 

Each man we train is one less on the 
rolls of the unemployed and the whole 
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problem is solved when we multiply the 
equipping and training of the individual 
by a thousand, 5,000, and a million. 

To continue the tragic political game 
of promising people their economic and 
social life will be improved without some 
individual desire and effort is to lead our 
country down the road to disaster. 

One of the areas of agreement I find 
with this report is the statement of the 
failure of welfarism. However, I find it 
difficult to reconcile the admission that 
welfare programs have failed and then 
the broad hints that we should institute 
a broad program of guaranteed wages 
regardless of whether a person works. A 
guaranteed income is only an up to date 
designation of the dole and the dole 
has failed to help the poor wherever it 
has been tried. 


INTERVIEW WITH HON. JOHN P. 
SAYLOR 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, in read- 
ing the March 1, 1968, issue of the United 
Mine Workers Journal, I came across an 
excellent interview with our colleague, 
the Honorable JohN P. SAYLOR, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

I found the interview, which was orig- 
inally published in the Olwell Report, 
edited by Peter Olwell, to be most infor- 
mative on a subject which should be of 
vital interest to all of us at this time, the 
future use, and potential dangers, of 
Atomic energy. 

I commend this article, which follows, 
to my colleagues for their consideration. 

Question: Why did you find it necessary 
to introduce H.J. Res. 599, calling for the 
creation of a Federal committee on nuclear 
development to review and reevaluate the 
existing civilian nuclear program? 

Answer: We undertook the atomic energy 
program without any study as to whether it 
is the best way to spend this amount of 
money. We felt, after using the A-bomb, that 
we had to repair our world “image,” and we 
decided the best way to do it was to use a 
great deal of money and scientific talent to 
make the atom of benefit to the entire world. 
I believe the time has come to apply a cost- 
benefit” evaluation in order to determine 
whether we should continue the program on 
the present scale or whether we could better 
serve the long-range interests of the nation 
by a change in direction. 

Question: Why do you think the chairman 
of the committee you propose should be from 
the general public and one who has no ties 
with either the atomic energy industry or any 
competitive industry? 

Answer; I think this question is too im- 
portant to the American people to have it de- 
cided by anybody who has preconceived no- 
tions. I think we need a truly independent 
evaluation—an evaluation formed on the 
basis of what is best for the American people, 
not what is best for the coal industry, for 
the uranium industry, or for General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse. 

Question; Why should the four members of 
Congress for your proposed committee not be 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy? 
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Answer: I believe the members of the Joint 
Committee are partial to the atomic energy 
program—just as most of us are partial to 
the interests of our constituents. Over the 
years the Joint Committee has supervised the 
expenditure of many billions of dollars, and 
they may be too close to the program to take 
an objective view. 

Question; Would you name some candi- 
dates of the general public who you think are 
specially qualified to consider and evaluate 
the technical, economic, and sociological im- 
pact of the atomic energy program? 

Answer: No, I do not want to name such 
people at this time, because when you do 
that you bog down into a question of per- 
sonalities. However, I do know there are 
many people with a sufficient scientific 
knowledge of atomic science, and a sufficient 
degree of “impartiality,” to be entrusted with 
such a study. Most of them are now in the 
fields of education, because it is difficult to 
find an impartial scientist working for the 
atomic energy industry. The study should 
not be entrusted entirely to scientists—we 
must have the benefit of other professional 
knowledge. 

Question: One of the duties of the pro- 
posed committee is to ascertain whether the 
existing civilian nuclear program is respon- 
sive to the public needs. Would you com- 
ment on some of these needs? 

Answer; As I see it, the public needs in 
the energy field include the following: We 
should expend whatever research funds are 
required to insure that the American people 
(and if possible, the rest of the world) will 
have available adequate supplies of energy 
at reasonable cost, for the foreseeable future. 
We should do this because energy is abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of a 
decent standard of living. At the same time, 
we should not impose upon our people un- 
necessary hazards if we can accomplish the 
desired results in a more leisurely, and there- 
fore more safe, manner. Perhaps we do not 
need a “crash” program on atomic energy; 
perhaps we can well afford to take more 
time to investigate the means of providing 
atomic power with greater safety to the 
public. Perhaps, also, we should avoid the 
proliferation of wasteful nonbreeders which 
might dissipate our scarce reserves of fission- 
able material, prior to the time that we 
develop an efficient reactor—the “breeder” 
reactor. 

THE REAL QUESTION IS BEING IGNORED 

Question: What are some of the assump- 
tions upon which the existing civilian pro- 
gram is built? 

Answer; The basic assumption, as far as 
I can tell, is that we should increase the use 
of atomic power without regard to the ques- 
tion of economics and without regard to the 
question of long-range benefit. I believe we 
are ignoring entirely the real question, which 
is: How do we conduct the atomic power 
program in order to derive the greatest long- 
term benefit for our people? 

Question: How is the civilian atomic in- 
dustry subsidized at the present time? 

Answer; Very great amounts of money are 
being spent for research, and some people 
feel this is, in substance, a “subsidy.” How- 
ever, there are only two items of real impact 
in the “subsidy” field with respect to the 
light-water reactors now being ordered. The 
first isn’t very great—it is the fact that the 
government enriches uranium for power 
plants and charges a price which the govern- 
ment claims recovers the actual government 
cost. The enrichment plants are very expen- 
sive, and government cost on capital invest- 
ment is much smaller than private enter- 
prise. If government got out of this field, 
this process would cost the utilities a great 
deal more than it does now. 

The chief area of subsidy, however, lies in 
the Price-Anderson Act, Utilities buy $74 
million of insurance for each plant. The 
government furnishes (at a nominal fee) 
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another $486 million, making $560 million 
available in toto. This isn't enough, because 
AEC says a small plant might possibly cause 
damage of about $7 billion. So the law says 
that nobody will have to pay for damage in 
excess of the $560 million. The value of this 
“subsidy” simply can’t be measured in dol- 
lars, because the utilities simply wouldn't 
build an atomic plant if they had to assume 
the normal risk of paying for damages to the 
public. 

Question: What impact does the subsidized 
atomic energy have on nonsubsidized in- 
dustries? 

Answer; Since none of the so-called com- 
mercial” atomic power plants are yet in oper- 
ation, the chief impact is psychological. I 
think two things have happened. First, there 
has been more difficulty getting the necessary 
investment and manpower for the coal in- 
dustry, because the overselling“ of atomic 
power has made some people fear that the 
coal industry will not grow as rapidly as most 
industries. Second, the atomic power propa- 
ganda has caused an increase in coal prices. 
Over the years, the coal industry has been 
plagued with overproductive capacity, re- 
sulting in selling prices not much higher 
than the cost of production. In recent years 
the coal industry has opened new mines only 
with long-term contracts "in hand,” and the 
result is that coal users are now faced with 
the necessity of entering into long-term con- 
tracts ahead of time. They can no longer 
count on buying surplus, or “distress” coal, 
when coal is needed. 

Question: What has the civilian nuclear 
program cost the non-nuclear field in terms 
of human and material resources? 

Answer: You just can’t measure this. How 
much has the space effort cost medicine? 
Nobody knows. We do know that a great deal 
of scientific knowledge, and scientific brains, 
has been devoted to the development of 
atomic power. What you are asking me is, 
in substance, how much could this knowl- 
edge, and these brains, have contributed to 
the solution of our other problems—air pol- 
lution, cancer, the problems of the cities, 
etc. I don’t know how much good they 
could have done in other fields, and neither 
does anyone else. I do know that some of our 
very best brains have been taken away from 
other problems and devoted to the question 
of how to produce steam from atomic power 
instead of from coal. 

Question: Is there a potential impact upon 
the health and safety of the American people 
by a rapid growth of the civilian atomic in- 
dustry? 

Answer: Of course there is a “potential” 
impact. I very much hope we will never have 
any serious problem, and I am sure that every 
coal producer and coal miner feels the same 
way. But the fact remains that we are dealing 
with something which two members of the 
Supreme Court called the “most awesome” 
machine ever devised by the mind of man. 
If we get careless we could cause a catas- 
trophe of a magnitude never before conceived. 
In addition, we are faced with the absolute 
necessity of providing perpetual care for 
atomic poisons which could, if they ever es- 
cape to the biosphere, make large regions of 
the world uninhabitable for centuries. We 
should proceed into such a situation with 
the greatest care possible—at a rate which 
will allow us to learn all we can about the 
problems involved before we go too far. 

WE DO NOT HAVE THE ANSWERS 

Question: Do you think, at the present 
time, we know enough about the effects of 
waste disposal, radioactive air and water pol- 
lution? 

Answer: Of course not. We have many 
probems still under investigation. We should 
try to find the answers to these questions, 
as we are doing. In the meantime, we should 
slow down our proliferation of atomic plants 
to give us more time to find these answers. 
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Question: How close to urban areas should 
we locate large nuclear reactors? 

Answer: Someone from the Atomic Energy 
Commission once said that if we never have 
an accident, we can place these right in the 
middle of the city; but if we have an acci- 
dent no place on earth is far enough away. 
We will always have some risk (hopefully, 
a very small risk from the standpoint of 
odds) that a great catastrophe will occur. As 
long as we have other sources of low-cost 
energy available, we should keep atomic 
plants as far away from cities as possible. 
Some day, perhaps a hundred years or two 
hundred years in the future, we will have to 
use atomic power in great quantities in order 
to furnish low-cost energy. Hopefully, by the 
time we have to do that we will have acquired 
enough knowledge to do it with the lowest 
possible risk to the people. 

Question: Would you comment on the 1957 
Brookhaven Report issued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission? 

Answer: It needs no comment, because it 
speaks for itself. It says the odds against a 
complete catastrophe are very great; but it 
says the results would be disastrous. That 
report dealt with a small reactor, about 150,- 
000 kilowatts electric. We are building plants 
now that are five or ten times that big. 
Obviously we are dealing here with some- 
thing that requires the greatest degree of 
care and attention of which human beings 
are capable. Further, we should approach it 
with the utmost caution, using it only when 
we have no other reasonable alternative. 

Question: The Olwell Report understands 
that when the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy receives a resolution like yours, it 
calls for comments from the agencies in- 
volved. Have you received any comments from 
the agencies involved? 

Answer: No. 

Question; One of the criticisms of your bill 
is that you are from a major coal-producing 
state. Would you comment on this? 

Answer: I am from a major coal-producing 
state. For that reason, people may very well 
believe that I am not objective. All of us in 
Congress are faced with this problem—we 
are suspected of representing the interests of 
our constituents rather than the interests of 
the nation as a whole. The same is true of 
the members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. That is why I am suggesting 
an independent evaluation of atomic energy. 
Basically, our system of government is 
founded on the fact that selfish interests 
shall present the best arguments they have, 
in an adversary proceeding, and an impar- 
tial judge or jury shall make a decision. The 
mere fact that I represent a coal-producing 
state does not mean that all of my argu- 
ments are automatically wrong—just as the 
mere fact that a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee has very large atomic power installa- 
tions in his state means that all of his ar- 
guments are wrong. 

Question: Experts believe that there are 
as many as 80 or more one million kilowatt 
nuclear plants in the thinking or planning 
stages. Do you think we could reach a point 
where we would be so committed to nuclear 
power that a study or review would not be 
feasible? 

Answer: Financially, this nation (and the 
consumers of electricity) are already very 
heavily committed to the success and safety 
of nuclear power plants. In other words, we 
have already reached a point where we will 
suffer a great deal if the future proves we 
have taken the wrong course. Nevertheless, 
there is still time to keep the “gamble” from 
growing even greater. 

Question: What do you think the Congress 
will do if the United States has another cas- 
cading power failure? 

Answer: One more, or two more, or three 
more—I don’t know what Congress will do. 
I am a firm believer in the private enter- 
prise system. I think private enterprise can 
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do a better job than bureaucrats. But I am 
fearful of this: If we reach a point where 
we are relying so heavily upon atomic power, 
and then we find that atomic power simply 
fails to live up to hopes, we may find such a 
nationwide and long-term “blackout” that 
the people will clamor for a nationalized in- 
dustry. I think such a development would be 
a terrible setback for the entire nation. 

Question; Pennsylvania is one of the most 
advanced states in the development of nu- 
clear power. There are four 1,065,000 kilo- 
watt reactors planned or under construction 
at the present time. Would you comment? 

Answer: In the absence of government pro- 
motion of atomic power, there would be no 
atomic plants planned for Pennsylvania at 
the present time. For the sake of the people 
of Pennsylvania, I hope very much that these 
plants can be operated safely and economi- 
cally. Only time will tell. 

Question: Will the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy hold hearings on your bill 
this session of the Congress? 

Answer; I'm afraid you had better direct 
that question to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Question: Experts say that the power re- 
quirements of the United States are doubling 
every ten years. Other experts say every seven 
years. Where do you think the increase of 
power is going to come from? 

Answer: Obviously, very little of it can 
come from hydroelectric power, because most 
of the good sources for such power have al- 
ready been put into operation. Also, very 
little of the increase can come from gas and 
oil, because those sources of energy are be- 
coming too valuable for other uses. The in- 
crease has to come, primarily, from coal and 
atomic power. Eventually humanity will re- 
quire atomic power. I have never denied that, 
I do believe, however, that we have so very 
much coal in this country that we can afford 
to proceed into the atomic power age with 
caution, rather than dashing pell-mell into 
the unknown. 

Question: What do your colleagues think 
about the existing civilian nuclear power 
program? 

Answer: I suppose I should say: “Ask my 
colleagues.” But that would be ducking the 
question. I think that Members of Congress 
are very busy people, and few of them have 
the time to devote long periods of study to a 
very complex situation. I suspect that a ma- 
jority of them feel they are necessarily pris- 
oners of our propaganda system. The govern- 
ment's propaganda has all been to the effect 
that atomic power is good, cheap, safe and 
wonderful. Many Members of Congress may 
have some inner doubts about the situation, 
but to date most of them have not had the 
time to check behind the front“ which is 
put forward by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

Question; Are you receiving more support 
for your bill now than when it was first 
introduced? 

Answer; Yes, I am, I do not mean to in- 
dicate, however, that I can get this bill 
passed this year. This is going to be a long, 
slow process—unless, of covrse, we suffer an 
unfortunate catastrophe with an atomic 
plant, and I can assure you that none of us 
want that to happen. 

Question: How do the people in Pennsyl- 
vania feel about the rapid growth in nu- 
clear power in their state? 

Answer: Some months ago the State of 
California paid for a poll about the public 
attitude toward atomic power in California. 
So far as I know, there has never been any 
such poll in Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, 
the subject of atomic power is one which 
is not capable of being explained in capsule 
form. It cannot be “popularized.” Eventually 
informed, and impartial, scientific thinking 
will “seep down,” and there will be an in- 
formed public opinion. At the present time 
the public has very little upon which to base 
a judgment, other than the propaganda put 
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forth by the Government at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

Question: Recently you introduced H.R. 
15199, to impose an excise tax of 0.14 mill per 
kilowatt hour on nuclear electricity. Would 
you explain the justification for this? 

Answer: To date we have spent substanti- 
ally more than two billion dollars to develop 
the atomic power industry, and there are 
indications that at least that much more 
will be demanded to develop a breeder reac- 
tor. The British government has spent far 
smaller sums to develop atomic power plants, 
and they are charging a royalty of 0.14 mill 
per kilowatt hour, not in an effort to get 
their money back, but rather in an effort 
to get back some of the money which will 
be spent by the government on atomic power 
plants in the future. This is really a very 
small amount in view of the great expendi- 
tures we haye already made, and it would 
add very little to the average household bill 
for electricity. If atomic power plants grow 
at the rate forecast, this tax would eventu- 
ally bring in enough money to ease the strain 
on the Treasury with respect to further 
subsidies. It is in effect, sort of a “user tax,” 
designed to take some of the developmental 
burden off the backs of the taxpayers and 
place it where it belongs—on the utility 
industry. 


CRIME COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I am not one of 
those who is going “gung ho” in accept- 
ing the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. Much like 
the Warren Report, it is a million-dollar 
exercise in futility. 

The Commission is a biased selection 
of liberal extremists. I am not saying 
that there should have been a member of 
the Ku Klux Klan on the Commission, or 
a member from the John Birch Society, 
but I am pointing out the fact that there 
is not a single recognized conservative 
on the Commission. The Chairman of the 
Commission is Gov. Otto Kerner, of 
Illinois. He could not have been elected 
without the vote of the minorities. 
Therefore, he has to be biased. Vice 
Chairman of the Commission is Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York City. He is 
in the same position. Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
one of the Commissioners, is executive di- 
rector of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. There 
are two Senators and two Congressmen, 
identified as militant civil rights sup- 
porters. Another member of the Com- 
mission is I. W. Abel, president of the 
United Steel Workers of America, a 
union dedicated to the reelection of 
President Johnson. One member of the 
Commission is Herbert Jenkins, chief of 
police of Atlanta, Ga., who possibly is 
a conservative, but he did not come forth 
with any dissenting views or minority 
report. 

We must grant that the subject is 
controversial. Being controversial, there 
is conclusive proof that the Commission 
is a biased one, for the simple reason, 
which should escape no one, that there 
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was not a dissenting voice raised, nor a 
minority report filed. That, in itself, is 
deadly proof of my statements. 

On “Meet the Press” last Sunday, I 
witnessed six mayors of six of our largest 
cities surrender their cities to the “loving 
care” of the Federal Government. Each 
of them, with the exception of Mayor 
Yorty of Los Angeles, admitted that he 
had reached the end of his rope. 

The Commission report advances the 
doctrine of the Great Society which in 
itself is a complete welfare state. Gunnar 
Myrdal or Lord Keynes could not have 
prepared a better blueprint for socialism 
than did the members of this Commis- 
sion. In seeking economic equality, you 
must be willing to accept a society in its 
lowest common denominator. This I will 
not accept. 

According to the Commission, massive 
expenditures of tax money will be the 
only remedy. The estimated cost, sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, for the imple- 
mentation of these recommendations, 
would run into the hundreds of billions 
of dollars. There is not enough money in 
the world, if evenly divided, that would 
make everybody happy. The Commission 
recommends a “negative income tax,” 
rent subsidies, and demonstration cities. 
These are the things upon which Soviet 
socialism is based. The minority groups 
have had their hopes and expectations 
raised when there is no chance of imple- 
menting these recommendations in the 
near future. 

I believe that the Commission report is 
an open invitation to various groups to 
create civil disturbances in order to ob- 
tain the recognition and concessions 
which they demand. This is evidenced by 
the fact that the Commission lays the 
responsibility upon the majority for the 
misfortunes of the minorities, both white 
and Negro, and assesses no responsibility 
upon these minorities to use the opportu- 
nities available, and to exercise self- 
discipline. 

In Washington, D.C., we have Howard 
University, a Negro school supported by 
the Federal Government, Recently, many 
students demonstrated against the ad- 
ministration of that university and de- 
manded the authority to run the school. 
In fact, last Saturday, March 2, while 
the president of the university was pre- 
senting honors to some of the alumnae, 
students assaulted the platform, broke 
up the ceremony, and shouted that they 
were changing the name of the univer- 
sity and would rebuild it for the purpose 
of aiding the poor. President Nabrit, a 
leading Negro educator, stopped the cere- 
mony, and the balance of the awards had 
to be given out at a banquet that night at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel. The majority 
has inflicted no such oppression upon the 
minority to cause this type of resent- 
ment. 

The Commission refuses to accept the 
fact that there is any Communist ele- 
ment igniting the fuse. There is no urg- 
ing that the moral law should be ac- 
cepted. There is no recognition in the 
report that human rights are founded 
upon property rights. The right of prop- 
erty is the highest human right known 
to man. There may be a misunderstand- 
ing as to what property is. It is not sim- 
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ply real estate. The right to work is a 
property right. The right to receive, re- 
tain and use the fruits of your labor is 
a property right. The right to be secure in 
your life and home is a property right. 
The right to develop your talents is a 
property right. Without these rights you 
would sink to abject slavery. 


EXTEND FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced legislation to extend the 
food-for-peace program for 3 years. 

I introduced this legislation today to 
demonstrate my continuing support for 
this vital program. I am particularly 
proud of the fact that the food-for-peace 
program was conceived by the late, great 
Senator from Kansas, Andrew Schoep- 
pel, and that it passed the Congress when 
former Congressman Clifford Hope was 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. This program has helped 
millions of the undernourished people 
throughout the world since its inception. 
It has been an outstanding example of 
the great humanitarian instinct and 
motivation of the American people. 

My proposal provides for a simple ex- 
tension to the Agricultural Trade and 
Assistance Act of 1954. However, as the 
Congress commences discussions on the 
food-for-peace program, we should give 
emphasis and modify the program to 
meet the following concepts: 

First. The American farmer must re- 
ceive fair and adequate compensation 
for his contribution to the program. Re- 
member that he took a cut in realized 
net income of about $1.9 billion in 1967. 
The economic necessities of the pro- 
ducers must be considered. 

Second. Public Law 480 should be used 
as an instrument to boost market prices, 
not depress them. I believe that the rec- 
ord will show that the program has not 
been implemented in this area as effec- 
tively as the Congress intended. 

Third. Greater emphasis should be 
placed on free enterprise and self-help 
in developing nations. The Communist 
economic system has not been dis- 
tinguished in its efforts in the area of 
agricultural development. While our 
Government cannot impose political or 
economic systems upon free sovereign 
nations, we do have in this program a 
wonderful opportunity to demonstrate 
what our free enterprise system can do. 

Fourth, Greater emphasis must be 
placed on the development of commercial 
agricultural exports in the private sector. 

Fifth. We should provide for better 
coordination of existing self-help activi- 
ties and accelerated technical assistance 
in develoring nations. 

Sixth, Public Law 480 activities must 
help to meet the balance-of-payments 
problem. While realizing that the coun- 
tries with which we do business under the 
program are poor, we must insist on more 
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realistic terms necessary to keep our 
dollar healthy. 

In conclusion, let me add that in ex- 
tending Public Law 480, we should move 
to increase farm prices, export free en- 
terprise as well as food, expand self- 
help and family planning activities, 
intensify market development and agri- 
business participation, accelerate tech- 
nical assistance, improve program co- 
ordination and adopt more imaginative 
methods to deal with the balance-of- 
payments problem. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM FOR 1968 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr, Speaker, earlier to- 
day it was my honor and privilege to 
introduce to the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee the national commander of the 
American Legion, William E. Galbraith 
of Beemer, Nebr. I first became acquaint- 
ed with Bill Galbraith at the end of 
World War II through our joint efforts in 
behalf of that organization. I know from 
personal observance of the time and tal- 
ent that he has devoted to furthering the 
purposes of the American Legion and 
making America a better place to live. 

Mr. Speaker, the occasion of the na- 
tional commander's appearance before 
the committee was to present to them the 
Legion’s legislative program for the com- 
ing year. Because I know that each of my 
colleagues is extremely interested in hav- 
ing the benefit of Commander Galbraith’s 
presentation, I insert his remarks in the 
Recorp at this point: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. GALBRAITH, Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON VET- 
ERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MARCH 5, 1968 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee: 

It is a pleasure to express my personal 
gratitude and that of the membership of 
The American Legion for the opportunity to 
appear here this morning to speak briefly on 
that part of our legislative program which 
comes within the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mittee. Bearing in mind that mutual help- 
fulness is a prime purpose of The American 
Legion, I have no assignment of greater 
importance, 

As you know, we are continually grateful 
for the special arrangements you have made 
to accommodate the Legionnaires and mem- 
bers of our Auxiliary who came to share with 
me this honor and responsibility. They are a 
part of the more than 1000 members par- 
ticipating this week in our eighth Washing- 
ton Conference, including the 45th annual 
Rehabilitation Conference of The American 
Legion 

Because of our concern with veterans’ 
affairs, national security, the Nation’s pos- 
ture in foreign affairs, Americanism, and 
child welfare many of our standing National 
Commissions will meet during the Confer- 
ence to review related programs of The 
American Legion within their areas of re- 
sponsibility, and to formulate plans for their 
advancement. 

Of particular importance to our organiza- 
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tion are the studies and deliberations of two 
special groups. One of these, the Task Force 
for the Future, is a panel of seven members 
under the chairmanship of James F. Green 
of Nebraska, commissioned by me to make 
an intensive study of the organization of 
The American Legion and to suggest major 
changes, if this is what it takes, to help us 
make the most effective contribution to the 
Nation’s greatness in the years ahead. This 
Task Force will report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the organization’s mem- 
bership during The American Legion’s 50th 
Anniversary Year, which begins this Fall. 

The second group, the 50th Anniversary 
Committee, is charged with the task of pro- 
gramming the 50th Anniversary observance 
of the founding of The American Legion. 
Born in the crucible of war but devoted to 
peace, our organization has been an integral 
part of the fabric of American life through- 
out the almost fifty years since its found- 
ing. From the beginning, its objectives have 
included the strengthening of our way of 
life, maintenance of our national security, 
and aiding those who have fallen in battle 
or in the service of their country, and their 
widows and orphans. As plans go forward to 
celebrate our golden anniversary, The Amer- 
ican Legion continues as a strong, vigilant, 
and responsible organization of patriotic 
Americans dedicated to the maintenance of 
law and order, service to the community, 
State and Nation, and to the advancement 
of freedom under our democratic ideals. 

Before continuing, let me say that The 
American Legion is deeply indebted to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to the Members of your 
Committee, for its dedication to the cause of 
veterans. An example of this dedication and 
responsibility is the enactment of Public 
Law 90-77, which, among its many beneficial 
provisions, conferred a war-veteran status 
on those of our Armed Forces who served 
since August 5, 1964, equal to that of vet- 
erans of prior wars. Also, we include in this 
the House’s passage of HR 12555, an Act to 
restructure the death and disability pen- 
sion, and dependent parents’ dependency 
and indemnity compensation, programs. For 
these, we thank you, the Congress, and the 
President of the United States: 

In addition, I take this moment to ex- 
press our appreciation and gratitude to the 
members of your staff for their cooperation 
and willingness to assist us in the presenta- 
tion of our veterans programs. They are an 
able, conscientious and hard-working staff, 
and I know you are justly proud of them. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that I look forward to tomorrow evening, 
when we shall have the pleasure of honor- 
ing the Members of Congress at our annual 
banquet, at the Sheraton Park Hotel. At that 
time, Members and Legionnaires from every 
State will meet and renew acquaintances in 
a social atmosphere. I sincerely hope that 
each of you will find it possible to come. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
will discuss only our major rehabilitation 
legislative objectives for this Session of the 
90th Congress. Submitted as an attachment 
to this statement is a complete listing of our 
resolutions on veterans benefits legislation. 


INCREASE THE COMPENSATION PAYABLE FOR 
TOTAL OR 100 PERCENT DISABILITY 


At present, the law authorizes payment 
of compensation of $300 a month to those 
veterans whose war service disabilities are 
evaluated at 100 percent. Disability compen- 
sation rates were last increased effective De- 
cember 1, 1965. According to the legislative 
history associated with the Act which 
granted this increase (Public Law 89-311) 
the increased rates were responsive to the 
rise in the cost of living that had occurred 
since 1933, as measured by the Consumer's 
Price Index published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The American Legion agrees that cost-of- 
living increases in compensation and other 
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benefit programs are frequently necessary. 
The Consumer’s Price Index, however, is def- 
initely not a measure of “how much does 
it cost to live?” This depends on the age, 
size, type of family, and other factors. An 
important factor that is not given considera- 
tion by applying the Consumer's Price Index 
formula is a family’s standard of living. 

Studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on changes in the consumption standard for 
the period of 1951-1966 reveal that the rise 
in a moderate standard of living (after ad- 
justment for price changes) averaged about 
3.5 to 4 percent a year. Other pertinent 
studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
developed a typical city-worker family 
budget for a moderate standard of living. 
This established that the annual cost of liv- 
ing for a family of four persons (husband 
38, wife not employed outside the home, a 
boy 13, and a girl 8) averaged $9191 in the 
autumn of 1966 in urban areas. About 80 
percent of the total cost of the budget was 
allocated to family consumption items— 
food, housing, transportation, clothing, per- 
sonal care, medical care, and other items 
used in family living. The budget was an 
attempt to measure a modest but adequate 
standard of living. 

From the foregoing, it is manifest that a 
veteran who, because of service-incurred dis- 
ability, is disabled to the degree that pre- 
cludes gainful employment, could not, with 
the $300 compensation received monthly 
from the Veterans Administration, meet the 
cost of maintaining himself and his family 
under prevailing standards of what is neces- 
sary for health, nutrition, and participation 
in community activities. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Legion 
strongly urges your Committee's considera- 
tion of increasing the monthly rate for 100 
percent disability to $400. This increased 
amount, with the added compensation for 
those with dependents, and other Veterans 
Administration benefits available, would 
assist him materially in meeting the cost of 
living in today’s economy in the United 
States within a standard of living which is 
not demeaning to his status as a veteran. 


INCREASE A WIDOW’S MONTHLY RATE OF DE- 
PENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION BY 
$25 FOR EACH CHILD 


Dependency and indemnity compensation 
is the monthly payment made by the Vet- 
erans Administration to a widow, child, or 
parent, because of a service-connected death. 
Under existing provisions, the payment to 
the widow is at a monthly rate equal to $120 
plus 12 percent of the basic military pay of 
her deceased husband. With some excep- 
tions, widows with children under the age 
of 18 do not receive additional dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the chil- 
dren. This provision of the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivors’ Benefits Act is a distinct 
departure from the traditional method of 
providing survivor benefits for widows with 
children. 

In the foregoing discussion of the need for 
increasing compensation payments to the 
totally disabled, we cited the budget needs 
of families as developed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the needs of a family unit headed 
by a widow are less than those that may 
be headed by a veteran. 

We urge your consideration of legislation 
to amend the dependency and indemnity 
compensation provisions of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that the widow's 
monthly rate shall be increased by $25 for 
each child under the age of 18 years. 

An inequity of the present provisions is 
illustrated further, to a degree, by the fact 
that a widow with three children may re- 
ceive as little as $132 monthly. Yet on her 
remarriage, although payments to her as a 
widow are discontinued, as custodian of three 
children of the veteran and while they are 
under 18, she would receive $149 in their 
behalf. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF AN ADE- 
QUATE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


A division of our country’s legislative and 
executive jurisdiction over national ceme- 
teries has led, we believe, in the absence of 
a clear policy on the present and future 
development of a system of national ceme- 
teries. As a result, in most areas of the coun- 
try, burial of war veterans, or of those who 
die in service, cannot be made in a national 
cemetery that may conveniently be visited by 
the next of kin. Constructive action should 
be taken soon or this privilege will be de- 
nied to all who have served in its Armed 
Forces. 

To restore this privilege, and to guaran- 
tee its continuation in future, The American 
Legion recommends— 

(1) that jurisdiction for the administra- 
tion and maintenance of all national ceme- 
teries be assigned to the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs; 

(2) that the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs be given the responsibility and au- 
thority to develop a national cemetery sys- 
tem that will be adequate for the burial of 
those potentially eligible; 

(3) that those Committees of Congress 
which have legislative responsibility for vet- 
erans affairs also have jurisdiction over na- 
tional cemetery matters. 

We are pleased, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House of Representatives, by approval of 
Resolution 241 on October 20, 1967, has 
amended its rules to provide that national 
cemeteries, other than those under the De- 
partment of Interior, are now under the leg- 
islative oversight of the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs, We commend your intention to 
hold hearings on national cemeteries during 
this Session of Congress. 

Needless to say, our anticipation of con- 
structive approaches to the national ceme- 
tery problem was heightened by the Presi- 
dent’s veterans message on January 30, 
1968, when he said: 

“Every veteran who wants it—those who 
risked their lives at Belleau Wood, Iwo Jima 
and the DMZ—should have the right of 
burial in a national cemetery situated rea- 
sonably close to his home. I have asked 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to 
make certain that the recommendations of 
the Veterans Advisory Commission include 
proposals to assure this right in a meaning- 
ful sense.” 


APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS SUFFICIENT FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS AFFAIRS TO 
CARRY OUT THE BENEFIT PROGRAMS FOR 
WHICH HE IS RESPONSIBLE 


Members of this Committee and The 
American Legion know that strong and 
valid reasons support the belief that veter- 
ans programs are a meaningful expression 
of the gratitude and concern of a grateful 
nation to those who have served it, particu- 
larly in time of war, and that these programs 
should not be the victim of any move to 
economize in the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. A discussion of the VA 
budget in terms of dollars spent in rela- 
tion to the gross national product, or in re- 
lation to any other national standard, is fre- 
quently necessary to illustrate the ability of 
the Nation’s economy to bear the cost of 
the program established or to be enlarged on 
by the Congress at the urging of the people 
of the Nation. Such discussion becomes 
more meaningful when we talk of the cal- 
culated or projected costs in relation to the 
person to be served by these programs, The 
Committee and the people are in agreement, 
we think, with the concept that economy 
at the expense of benefits and service to 
these wards of the Veterans Administration, 
or to their dependents and survivors, is a 
false economy—one not in keeping with our 
country’s long-existing policy that it pro- 
vide its war veterans with a program of 
benefits that reflects the esteem in which 
our Nation's veterans are held by those 
whom they served. 
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As you know, The American Legion is not 
against economies achieved through im- 
proved planning, organization, or modern 
management principles. It is, however, op- 
posed to achieving economy by the lessen- 
ing of service, curtailment or reduction of 
needed benefits, or by the destruction of 
the concept that the veteran is a special 
citizen because of service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during a time 
of war or national emergency. 

As you so well know, these costs are but 
a continuation of the cost of our fight to 
preserve our freedoms. As I have consistently 
and constantly stated during my term of 
office—"Freedom is not free! Its price is con- 
tinuing vigilance, wisdom, courage, and dedi- 
cated effort.” 

I have unbounded faith in the only source 
of freedom—the resources and people of this 
great country. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of this Committee, 
let me again express my thanks for the op- 
portunity to speak on part of our rehabilita- 
tion legislative program for veterans and 
their survivors, and for providing this forum 
to express our gratitude to you as well as 
to the Congress and to the President of the 
United States for your awareness of, and 
attention to, the special problems of our 
veteran population, those who died in the 
service of our country, and the survivors who 
have lost their loved one. 


RESOLUTIONS THAT REQUIRE LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION 


POLICY 


A. Increase mileage allowance for VA bene- 
ficiarles: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 93 
(Minn.) urges that the VA pay a mileage rate 
consistent with the reasonable expenses in- 
curred by a beneficiary while traveling pur- 
suant to a VA authorization. (HR-15256 in- 
troduced by Congressman Teague (Tex.) ). 

B. VA hospital be named for Louis A. John- 
son: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 186 
(W. Va.) urges that the Veterans Hospital 
now located in Clarksburg, W. Va. be named 
and become known as “The Louis A. John- 
son Memorial Hospital.” (S-213 introduced 
by Senator Randolph (W. Va.) ). 

C. Oppose hospitalization of nonveterans 
in VA hospitals: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 236 
(Pa.) urges that The American Legion op- 
pose any administrative or legislative pro- 
posal that would authorize the VA to con- 
duct a hospital program within its facilities 
for nonveterans. 

D. Curb activities of the Bureau of the 
Budget: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 325 
(Idaho) seeks legislation to curtail the power 
of the Bureau of the Budget over the opera- 
tions of the VA; and, to provide that the 
Congress of the United States and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs shall set the 
policies for the operation of the VA and the 
administration of benefits for veterans, their 
survivors, and their dependents. 

E. Oppose reduction and closing of VA 
services and facilities: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 414 
(Ohio) urges that the Congress of the United 
States exert its authority to provide suffi- 
cient funds for the VA, so that the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs may maintain 
adequate facilities and offices to prevent the 
centralization of the administration and ad- 
judication of the active elements of the vari- 
ous programs assigned to the Department of 
Veterans Benefits. 

2. 1966 Convention Resolution No, 489 
(Wyo.) seeks legislation to provide that any 
future plans to close VA facilities be sub- 
mitted to Congress at least six months prior 
to the proposed closing date. 

F. Cabinet rank for Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 660 
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(Nebr.) seeks legislation to raise the office 
of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to 
that of Cabinet rank, (HR-7689 introduced 
by Congressman Dorn (5S.C.)). 

G. Retirement of members of the armed 
services: 

1. 1966 Fall NEC Resolution No. 25 seeks 
legislation to provide that members of the 
Armed Forces shall be retired in the highest 
grade satisfactorily held in any Armed Force. 
(H.R. 839 introduced by Congressman Mail- 
liard (Calif.)). 

H. Conditional discharge: 

1. 1966 Fall NEC Resolution No. 28 seeks 
legislation to establish eligibility to VA bene- 
fits of those veterans conditionally dis- 
charged or released from active service who 
immediately reenter such service. (H.R. 9241 
introduced by Congressman Roberts (Tex.) ). 

I. Oppose reduction of existing attorney or 
agent fees: 

1. 1966 Fall NEC Resolution No. 33 urges 
that we oppose enactment of any legislation 
that would remove the existing attorney or 
agent fee limitations and penalty provisions 
in claims before the VA. 

J. Oppose use of words “war veterans” for 
the incorporation of any organization or as- 
sociation of persons who did not serve in the 
Armed Forces: 

1, 1967 Spring NEC Resolution No. 47 
urges that we oppose the use of the words 
“War Veterans” in any Acts or articles for the 
incorporation of any association or organiza- 
tion of persons who did not serve in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during a 
period of war or armed conflict. 

K. Hospital and outpatient care for de- 
pendents of veterans who died of service-con- 
nected disabilities after release from active 
duty: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 154 
(Tenn.) urges legislation to provide that the 
surviving dependents of those war veterans 
who die of a service-connected disability 
after discharge from active duty in the 
Armed Forces be authorized hospital and out- 
patient care in civilian medical facilities. 
(oad 14961 introduced by Congressman Haley 
(Fla.)). 

L. VA remain as the single agency to ad- 
minister veterans benefits: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No, 315 
(III.) urges that we oppose those reorga- 
nization plans, legislative or administrative, 
which would take from the Veterans Admin- 
istration any of its responsibility of serving 
veterans and their dependents or which 
would cause the VA to share this responsibil- 
ity of service with other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

M. Oppose the policy of the AMA to con- 
vert VA hospitals into community hospitals: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 577 
(Convention Committee) urges that The 
American Legion voice its disapproval of the 
self-serving policy of the AMA; and to use 
every means at its disposal to oppose those 
suggestions or plans or legislation which 
would take from the VA the responsibility 
of maintaining its singular system of hos- 
pitals and other facilities for the care and 
treatment of veterans. 

NATIONAL CEMETERIES 

A. Conversion of the VA cemetery at Hous- 
ton, Texas, into a national cemetery: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 520 
(Texas) asks that the Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress be urged to use all means to 
see that the VA Cemetery in Harris County, 
Texas, is converted to a National Cemetery. 

B. The national cemetery policy of the 
American on: 

1. The 1967 Convention Resolution No, 497 
(District of Columbia) seeks legislation to: 
(1) transfer to the VA existing national 
cemeteries presently under the jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, and the Department of the 
Army; (2) provide the VA with authority and 
responsibility for the operation, care, and 
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maintenance of these cemeteries; (3) direct 
the VA to plan a system of national ceme- 
teries and creation of additional ones so that 
the capacity and distribution of sites shall 
at all times be sufficient to assure burial in a 
national cemetery for those who so desire; 
and (4) authorize the VA to acquire such 
lands as are needed: by gift, purchase, con- 
demnation, transfer, or any other means; to 
provide that jurisdiction of national ceme- 
teries be placed under those Committees of 
the U.S. Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which have jurisdiction of vet- 
erans affairs; and, petition the President, the 
Congress of the United States, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense to rescind the discrimina- 
tory order of February 10, 1967, which limited 
burials in Arlington National Cemetery. 
(HR-12801 introduced by Congressman 
Teague (Tex.)). 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL 

A. Domiciliary beds: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No, 344 
(Vt.) seeks legislation to provide that the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, subject 
to the approval of the President, be author- 
ized to establish and operate not less than 
18,000 beds for the furnishing of domiciliary 
care in facilities over which he has direct 
and exclusive jurisdiction. (HR-—10962 intro- 
duced by Congressman Haley (Fla.)). 

B. Clothing allowances for service-con- 
nected veterans with prosthetic appliances: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No, 457 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that a 
clothing allowance be payable to those vet- 
erans eligible for an artificial limb or brace 
because of a service-connected disability. 
(HR-8915 introduced by Congressman 
Brown (Calif.)). 

O. Oppose reduction in appropriation for 
VA hospital system: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 605 
(III.) urges the President, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Congress, to provide funds 
sufficient to carry out the program estab- 
lished in 1959 of renovating and construct- 
ing hospitals and domiciliaries needed to 
maintain the VA hospital and domiciliary 
system as one of the finest in the world. 

D. Hospital and medical care for veterans 
in Alaska: 

1. 1966 Fall NEC Resolution No. 26 seeks 
legislation to provide hospital and medical 
care for nonservice-connected conditions for 
veterans residing in Alaska. (8-995 intro- 
duced by Senator Bartlett (Alaska) ). 

E. Nursing home care in Alaska and Ha- 
wali: 

1. 1966 Fall NEC Resolution No. 30 seeks 
legislation to provide nursing home care 
for veterans living in Alaska and Hawail. 
(HR-3593 introduced by Congressman Mink 
(Hawaii) ). 

F. Outpatient treatment for nonservice- 
connected conditions for service-connected 
totally disabled veterans: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No, 178 
(Ohio) seeks legislation to provide that vet- 
erans whose service-connected disability is 
rated total for compensation may be fur- 
nished outpatient treatment, as well as 
drugs and medicines, for nonservice-con- 
nected conditions. (HR-14669 introduced by 
Con Teague (Tex.)). 

G. Increase per diem to State homes for 
hospitalized veterans: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No, 441 
(Va.) urges that the per diem rate payable 
to State homes shall be $3.50 for domiciliary 
care; $5.00 for nursing home care; and, 
$10.00 for hospital care; however, the per 
diem rate payable shall not be more than 
one-half the cost of the veteran's mainte- 
nance in such State homes. (HR-3045 in- 
troduced by Congressman Everett (Tenn.)). 

H. Oppose sale, lease or other disposition 
of land under control of VA.: 

1. 1967 Fall NEC Resolution No. 24 op- 
poses any proposal or recommendation to 
declare surplus any acreage of land now 
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controlled by the VA at the Murfreesboro VA 
hospital site or at any other VA hospital, 
domiciliary home, or center by either sale, 
lease, or otherwise to any agency, be it Fed- 
eral, State, city, or private. 

I, Training of health service personnel by 
the VA: 

1. 1967 Fall NEC Resolution No. 29 op- 
poses those legislative proposals designed to 
eliminate the requirement that VA training 
of health service personnel be related to its 
basic responsibility of operating a complete 
hospital and medical service for veterans. 

CLAIMS AND RATINGS 

A. Burial allowance: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 250 
(Ga.) urges that The American Legion op- 
pose legislation which provides that VA 
burial allowance be reduced by the lump sum 
death benefit payable under section 202 of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, or un- 
der any other Act. 

2. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 448 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that VA 
burial allowance be increased from $250 to 
$350. (HR-4111 introduced by Congressman 
Fino (N. T.)) 

B. Death gratuity benefit: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 420 
(Ohio) seeks legislation to amend PL 89-214 
to provide that beneficiaries not be required 
to renounce their rights to death and com- 
pensation, and dependency and indemnity 
compensation, and that the death gratuity 
not be reduced by any death compensation 
or dependency and indemnity compensation 
received; and, that the death gratuity not be 
reduced by the receipt of any USGLI or NSLI, 
but, that the aggregate of the death gratuity 
and USGLI or NSLI payable shall not ex- 
ceed $10,000. (HR-3959 introduced by Con- 
gressman Everett (Tenn.) ). 

C. Improve the disability compensation 
program: 

1. Increase Statutory Awards: 

a) 1966 Convention Resolution No. 202 
(Wash.) seeks legislation to provide that the 
statutory awards under 33 USC 314(k) be 
increased to $60 monthly and under 38 USC 
314(q) to $80 monthly. (HR-3772 introduced 
by Congressman Kornegay (N.C.)). 

2. Seven-year Presumption for Amyotro- 
phic Lateral Sclerosis: 

a) 1966 Convention Resolution No. 450 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis existing to a com- 
pensable degree within 7 years following 
separation from wartime service shall be pre- 
sumed to have been incurred in military 
service. (HR-3307 introduced by Congress- 
man Haley (Fla.)). 

3. Extend Chronic Disease Period for Pro- 
gressive Muscular Atrophy: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 51 
(N.D.) seeks legislation to provide that pro- 
gressive muscular atrophy developing to a 
compensable degree within seven years of 
separation from wartime service shall be con- 
sidered to have been incurred in or ag- 
gravated by such service. (HR~-14668 intro- 
duced by Congressman Teague (Tex.)). 

4. Extend Chronic Disease Period for Psy- 
chosis: 

&) 1967 Convention Resolution No, 173 
(Ohio) urges legislation to provide that a 
psychosis developing to a ten percent degree 
of disability or more within two years from 
the date of separation from wartime service 
shall be considered to have been incurred 
in or aggravated by such service. (HR-14667 
introduced by Congressman Teague (Tex.)). 

5. Additional Dependents Allowance for 
those rated below 50%: 

a) 1966 Convention Resolution No. 459 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that those 
veterans rated less than 50 percent for com- 
pensation purposes be entitled to additional 
allowance for dependents. (HR-8058 intro- 
duced by Congressman Helstoski (N.J.)). 

6. Increased Rates and Equalization; 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 146 
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(Nebr.) seeks legislation to increase the dis- 
ability compensation payable each month for 
100 percent disability to $400 and to provide 
that the compensation payable for disability 
or disabilities rated less than 100 percent 
Shall bear the same ratio to that payable 
for 100 percent disability as the percentage 
of disability bears to 100 percent. (HR-14666 
introduced by Congressman Teague (Tex.) ). 

D. Improve the dependency and indemnity 
compensation program: 

1. Service-Connected Death: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 192 
(Colo.) urges legislation to provide that 
where a veteran with a service-connected 
disability rated at 100 percent dies from 
causes not related to service, his death 
will be presumed to be service-connected 
for the purpose of the widow's eligibility to 
dependency and indemnity compensation. 
(HR~-7118 introduced by Congressman Teague 
(Tex.)). 

2. Increased Amounts of DIC to Widows 
With Children: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 193 
(Colo.) seeks legislation to provide that the 
monthly rate of dependency and indemnity 
compensation payable to a widow shall be 
increased by $25 for each child. (HR-14939 
introduced by Congressman Teague (Tex.)). 

3. Rates for Dependent Parents: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 533 
(Texas) seeks legislation to improve the 
rates as well as the corresponding annual 
income limitations in the dependency and 
indemnity compensation program for de- 
pendent parents. (HR-12555 introduced by 
Congressman Teague (Tex.)). 

4, Increased Awards to Widows in need of 
Regular Aid and Attendance: 

a) 1967 Fall NEC Resolution No. 28 seeks 
legislation to provide that any widow en- 
titled to dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation and who is in need of the regular 
aid and attendance of another person shall 
have her monthly rate of DIC increased by 
$75. (HR-15258 introduced by Congressman 
Teague (Tex.)). 

E. Improve the disability and death pen- 
sion program: 

1. Comprehensive Improvements: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 143 
(Nebr.) seeks legislation to accomplish the 
following amendments to title 38, USC: 

Amend the table of rates and income lim- 
itations applicable under subsection 521(b) 
to provide that an unmarried veteran may 
receive a monthly pension according to his 
income as follows: 

Monthly 


Annual income: pension 


Between $100 and 6200 130 
Between $200 and 8300 125 
Between $300 and $400------------- 120 
Between $400 and 8500 115 
Between $500 and $600_.-.__._____- 110 
Between $600 and 8700 105 
Between $700 and $800------------- 100 
Between $800 and 8900 95 
Between $900 and $1,000__--________ 90 
Between $1,000 and 81.100 — 85 
Between $1,100 and $1,200__-___ 0 
Between $1,200 and 81,300 — 8 
Between $1,300 and 81. 400— af tO! 
Between $1,400 and $1,500_______ - 65 
Between $1,500 and 81,600 za "oo 
Between $1,600 and 81.700 55 
Between $1,700 and 81.8000 50 
Between $1,800 and 81.900 45 
Between $1,900 and 82,000 — 40 
Between $2,000 and 82,100 — 35 
Between $2,100 and $2,200. 0 
Between $2,200 and $2,300- — 28 
Between $2,300 and 82.4000 — 20 
Amend the table of rates and income 


limitations under subsection 521) appli- 
cable to married veterans or veterans with 
children to provide that a veteran having 
a dependent may receive a monthly pension 
according to his income as follows: 
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Monthly 

Annual income: pension 
Hoher!!! T8 8152 
Between 8100 and 82000 149 
Between $200 and 8300 —— 146 
Between #300 and $400__......._.- 143 
Between $400 and 8500 140 
Between $500 and $600_-._.._-__.- 137 
Between $600 and $700---------=--- 134 
Between $700 and $800_...........- 131 
Between $800 and $900------------- 128 
Between $900 and 81.000 — 125 
Between $1,000 and 81,100 — 122 
Between $1,100 and 81.200 — 119 
Between $1,200 and 81,300 — 116 
Between $1,300 and 81,400 — 113 
Between $1,400 and 81,500 —— 110 
Between 81.500 and 81.600 — 107 
Between $1,600 and 81,700 —— 104 
Between $1,700 and 81.800 — 101 
Between $1,800 and 81,900 — 98 
Between $1,900 and 82,000 —— 95 
Between $2,000 and 82,100 — 91 
Between $2,100 and 82,200 —— 87 
Between $2,200 and 82,300 — 83 
Between $2,300 and $2,400_-___.-____ 79 
Between $2,400 and $2,500__________. 75 
Between $2,500 and 62,8600 71 
Between $2,600 and 82,700 — 67 
Between $2,700 and $2,800___________ 63 
Between $2,800 and 82,900 —- 59 
Between $2,900 and $3,000__.__-__--- 55 
Between $3,000 and 83,100 — 51 
Between $3,100 and 83,200 — 47 
Between $3,200 and $3,300_____.____-_ 43 
Between $3,300 and $3,400___________ 39 
Between $3,400 and $3,500___._._____ $35 
Between $3,500 and $3,600----------- 31 


With $5 a month to be added to these rates 
for each additional dependent. 

Amend the table of rates and income lim- 
itations under subsection 541(b) applicable 
to widows without children to provide that 
a widow may receive a monthly pension ac- 
cording to income, as follows: 


Monthly 

Annual income: pension 
8100 OF less. . eee 890 
Between $100 and 8200 — 87 
Between $200 and 8300 — - 84 
Between $300 and $400--------------- 81 
Between $400 and 8500 — 78 
Between $500 and 86000 — 75 
Between $600 and 8700——— - 72 
Between $700 and 8800 69 
Between $800 and 89000 —— 66 
Between $900 and 681.000 —— 63 
Between $1,000 and 81.100 60 
Between $1,100 and 81,200 57 
Between $1,200 and 81.300 — 54 
Between $1,300 and 81.400 — 51 
Between $1,400 and $1,500_----------- 48 
Between $1,500 and $1,600____________ 45 
Between $1,600 and 81,700 42 
Between $1,700 and $1,800_.__________ 39 
Between $1,800 and 81.900 35 
Between $1,900 and 82,000 31 
Between $2,000 and 82,100 27 
Between $2,100 and 82,2000 23 
Between $2,200 and 82,300 19 
Between $2,300 and $2,400____________ 15 


Amend the table of rates and income limi- 
tations under subsection 541(c) applicable to 
a widow with one child to provide that a 
widow may receive a monthly pension ac- 
cording to income as follows. 


Monthly 

Annual income: pension 
R100) Or TRGB oie A $106 
Between $100 and 8200 104 
Between $200 and 8300 —— 102 
Between $300 and 8400— 100 
Between $400 and $500______________ 98 
Between $500 and 8600 —— 96 
Between $600 and $700___...__._____ 94 
Between $700 and 8800 —— 92 
Between $800 and 89000 90 
Between $900 and $1,000___-___.____ 88 
Between $1,000 and 81,100 — 86 
Between $1,100 and 81,200 — 84 
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Annual income: 
Between $1,200 and 81300 — - 
Between $1,300 and $1,400----------- 
Between $1,400 and $1,500__......_._ 
Between $1,500 and $1,600___..______ 
Between $1,600 and 81,700 —— 
Between $1,700 and $1,800_..__._.... 
Between $1,800 and $1,900_____-___._ 
Between $1,900 and $2,000_......-... 
Between $2,000 and 82,100 —„„„ĩ 
Between $2,100 and $2,200__.________ 
Between $2,200 and 82,300 — „ 
Between $2,300 and $2,400____....... 
Between $2,400 and $2,500___ 
Between $2,500 and $2,600___ 
Between $2,600 and 82,700 
Between $2,700 and $2,800___._-_.___ 
Between $2,800 and 82,900 
Between $2,900 and $3,000___ 
Between $3,000 and $3,100___ 
Between $3,100 and 83,200 — 
Between $3,200 and 88,300 —— 
Between $3,300 and $3,400----------- 
Between $3,400 and $3,500___ 


With $18 a month to be added to these 
rates for each additional child. 

Amend 521(f) (1) to liberalize the spouse's 
income provisions by providing that where a 
veteran is living with his spouse, all income 
of the spouse which is reasonably available 
to or for the veteran in excess of whichever 
is the greater, $1500 or the total earned in- 
come of the spouse, shall be considered as 
the income of the veteran. 

Amend paragraph (4) of section 503 to pro- 
vide for exclusion of not exceeding $10,000 
in aggregate face amount of (a) payments 
under policies of United States Government 
life insurance or National Service life insur- 
ance, (b) payments of servicemen’s in- 
demnity, and (c) in the case of claims for 
death pension, payments under policies or 
contracts of private or commercial life insur- 
ance. 

Amend paragraph (6) of section 503 to 
provide for exclusion from determination of 
annual income 10 percent of payments to an 
individual under public or private retire- 
ment, annuity, endowment, or similar plans 
or programs; provided that where an individ- 
ual has made contributions thereto, the ex- 
clusion under this paragraph shall not apply 
until there has been received an amount 
equal to his contributions. 

Amend subparagraph 7(b) of section 503 
to provide for exclusion from annual income 
determinations the expenses of the veteran's 
last illness paid before his death, 

Add the following to the list of items in 
section 503 which may be excluded from 
annual income determinations: 

(a) The unusual medical expenses of the 
veteran, widow, or child to the same extent as 
now applicable to income computation of 
dependent parents for dependency and in- 
demnity compensation. 

(b) Income of patients derived from par- 
ticipation in a Community-Hospital-Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Program while hospital- 
ized in a Veterans Administration, other 
Federal, or State hospital; and 

That subsection 502(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, be amended to provide that an 
otherwise eligible veteran be deemed per- 
manently and totally disabled if 65 years of 
age or over and unemployed, or is suffering 
from active tuberculosis and is hospitalized 
for such disease; and 

That the provisions be repealed of sub- 
section 3203(d) of title 38, United States 
Code, which require the reduction of a vet- 
eran's pension to $30 a month after two 
months’ hospitalization or domiciliary care 
by the Veterans’ Administration; and re- 
store the provisions of section 3203 of title 
38, United States Code, as were in effect on 
June 30, 1960, relating to pension payments 
to veterans while in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration hospital or domiciliary home; and 
further 

That chapter 15 of title 38, United States 
Code, be amended to provide that a person 
receiving death or disability pension based 
on service in World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict, shall have the right to 
elect or reelect to receive either under chap- 
ter 15 of this title or under those provisions 
of title 38, United States Code, in effect on 
June 30, 1960 (HR-12555 introduced by Con- 
gressman Teague (Tex.) ). 

2. Income Exclusions: 

a) 1966 Convention Resolution No, 449 
(Va.) seeks an administrative change in VA 
regulations to exclude from pension income 
determinations the additional railroad re- 
tirement annuity payable for dependents in 
the family group; and, failing in this, it 
directs that the Legion seek legislation to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act to ac- 
complish the purpose of the resolution. (HR 
12490 introduced by Congressman Staggers 
(W. Va.)). 

b) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 39 
(Miss.) seeks legislation to provide that in- 
come derived from the inheritance of savings 
and checking accounts shall not constitute 
income for annual income determinations in 
claims for pension and dependency and in- 
demnity compensation. (HR-15257 intro- 
duced by Congressman Teague (Tex.)). 

c) 1967 Convention Resolution No, 144 
(Nebr.) seeks legislation to provide that the 
amount of the proceeds of mortgage insur- 
ance equal to the indebtedness against the 
property paid to the insured or to his bene- 
ficiary shall be excluded from determina- 
tions of annual income. (HR-15255 intro- 
duced by Congressman Teague (Tex.)). 

8. Restoration of Remarried Widows En- 
titlement to VA Benefits: 

a) 1966 Convention Resolution No. 676 
(Convention Committee) seeks legislatlon to 
provide that a remarried widow's entitlement 
to VA benefits shall be restored upon ter- 
mination of her remarriage. (HR-5761 in- 
troduced by Congressman Dorn (S.C.)). 

4. Presumption of Soundness in Deter- 
minations of Basic Entitlement: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 256 
(Ky.) urges legislation to provide that the 
presumption of soundness shall apply in 
determinations of basic entitlement to dis- 
ability pension in the case of a veteran with 
less than 90 days service who was discharged 
or released because of a service-connected 
disability. (HR-15530 introduced by Con- 
gressman Adair (Ind.)). 

5. Effective Date of Reduction or Discon- 
tinuance of Pension: 

a) 1967 Convention Resolution No. 432 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that the 
effective date of reduction or discontinuance 
of pension by reason of death of a depend- 
ent of a payee shall be the last day of the 
calendar year in which such death occurred. 
(HR-15254 introduced by Congressman 
Teague (Tex.)). 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A, Extended delimiting date for correction 
of military records: 

1. 1966 Convention Resolution No. 458 
(Va.) seeks legislation to delete the delimit- 
ing date for applying for a correction of a 
military, naval, or air service record. (HR- 
5144 introduced by Congressman Hagan 
(Ga.)). 

INSURANCE 


A. Increased servicemen’s group life insur- 
ance coverage: 

1. 1966 Fall NEC Resolution No. 32 seeks 
legislation to increase the maximum Sery- 
icemen's Group Life Insurance coverage from 
$10,000 to $30,000. (HR-7199 introduced by 
Congressman Hammerschmidt (Ark.) * 

B. Reopen NSLI for one year: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 434 (Va.) 
seeks legislation to reopen for a one-year 
period the right to apply for National Serv- 
ice life insurance for those insurable and 
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service-disabled veterans of service between 
the inclusive dates of December 7, 1941 and 
September 2, 1945, and June 27, 1950 and 
July 27, 1953 under policies providing for a 
premium charge which will include ad- 
ministrative costs. (HR-15239 introduced by 
Congressman Duncan (Tenn.) ). 

C. Extra hazard determinations: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 436 (Va.) 
seeks legislation to provide that extra- 
hazard determinations of the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs shall be, except for 
fraud, final and conclusive unless reviewed 
within two years after the date of original 
determination. (HR-14799 introduced by 
Congressman Kornegay (N.C.)). 

D. Waiver of service-connected disabilities 
in certain cases: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 437 (Va.) 
seeks legislation to provide that service- 
connected disabilities may be waived for the 
purpose of meeting good health requirements 
under 38 USC 715 where veterans hold policies 
with total disability income provisions au- 
thorized by the Insurance Act of 1946, with a 
similar waiver of good health. (HR-14801 in- 
troduced by Congressman Kornegay (N.C.)). 

E. USGLI and NSLI not be Subject to the 
Federal estate tax: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 438 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that pro- 
ceeds of USGLI and NSLI shall not be subject 
to the imposition of the Federal estate tax. 
(H.R.—14814) introduced by Congressman 
Kornegay (N.C.)). 

F. Reinstatement of lapsed NSLI in certain 


cases: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 439 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide for waiver 
of service-connected disabilities less than 
total, for reinstatement of lapsed NSLI 
policies of veterans of service between the 
inclusive dates of December 7, 1941 and 
September 2, 1945, or June 27, 1950 and July 
27, 1953, if application therefor, with a re- 
mittance covering all missing premiums, plus 
interest, is received by the VA within two 
years from the date such policy lapsed, 
as is now provided for holders of USGLI. 
(H.R.—14800 introduced by Congressman 
Kornegay (N. C.)) 

G. Fixed schedule of premium rates for 
certain NSLI: 

1. 1967 Convention Resolution No. 440 
(Va.) seeks legislation to provide that the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, at the end 
of one five-year period of experience from 
the effective date of the insurance plans 
established under section 38 USC 725 (b), 
shall establish a fixed schedule of maximum 
premium rates, and to provide that those 
policies of insurance continued after notice 
to the policyholder of the future fixed rate 
of premium shall be on a participating 
basis. (HR-14938 introduced by Congress- 
man Teague (Tex.)). 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON HONORS CAR- 
DINAL O’BOYLE AND NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include remarks by the 
President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson paid tribute to a great man 
in extending congratulations to Patrick 
Cardinal O’Boyle of Washington—re- 
cipient of the 1968 Brotherhood Citation 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 
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The national conference was founded 
by a distinguished group of Americans to 
combat prejudice and promote brother- 
hood. 

Their goal—as President Johnson ex- 
pressed it at their annual awards 
dinner—was to “change the beliefs of a 
nation.” They have admirably succeeded. 

Today, the fires of religious hatred 
have been dampened. Few men deserve 
more credit than Cardinal O’Boyle. 

His life has been a fruitful quest for 
the brotherhood of man. He integrated 
the Catholic schools of his archdiocese 
the first year he arrived in our Nation's 
Capital. He has crusaded for human 
rights on every occasion. And he left his 
firm imprint on the Vatican Council's 
progressive declaration on non-Christian 
religions. 

Yet much remains to be done despite 
the efforts of the National Conference 
and Cardinal O'Boyle. While religious 
discrimination is ending, many in the 
land fan the flames of religious prejudice. 
America stands today at the crossroads 
of history—whether to move forward as a 
people united or be torn asunder by 
bigotry and fear. 

Men like Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle and 
organizations like the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews give renewed 
hope that America will be true to its 
ancient heritage of human dignity for 
all. 
I join President Johnson in extending 
the Nation’s gratitude to Cardinal 
O’Boyle and the National Conference for 
heeding the call of brotherhood and jus- 
tice for all. 

I include in the ReEcorp President 
Johnson’s moving remarks before this 
great organization: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1968 
Cardinal O'Boyle, head table guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, two weeks before the Presi- 

dential election in 1928, Governor Al Smith 
spoke to a young friend in the strictest con- 
fidence. 

“They aren’t going to elect me President,” 
he said. “They attacked me out there; they 
tried to harm Mrs. Smith. I just didn't real- 
ize that the feeling against a Catholic went 
so deep.” 

He was right. The feelings against Catho- 
lics did run deep in 1928. Across the nation, 
the Klan and hate-peddlers played on prej- 
udice and fear. The symbol of the election 
of 1928 was neither donkey nor elephant— 
but the burning cross. 

Following that election, four men met 
in New York to found a new alliance against 
hatred. Charles Evans Hughes, Newton Baker, 
Roger Strauss and Carleton J. Hayes estab- 
lished the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Its goal was to change the beliefs 
of a nation—nothing less. 

Today, those beliefs have been transformed. 
The fires of religious hatred have been 
dampened, Many organizations and men 
deserve credit and gratitude for that—but 
few more than the man we honor tonight. 

Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle is one man who 
did not wait for a miracle. He worked with 
other good men and women to make it 
happen. 

He came to this city as an archbishop in 
1948. In that year—six years before the 
Brown case—the Catholic schools of his 
archdiocese were integrated. Fourteen years 
later—at the Vatican Council inspired by 
Pope John the 23d—Patrick O’Boyle again 
waged the fight for conscience. The Council's 
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Declaration on Non-Christian Religions 
bears the imprint of his wisdom. 

There is beauty and toughness to this 
man's life. If some Americans—wearied by 
the strife in our cities—ask What's the 
use?”—Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle knows the 
ultimate and only answer. It lies in Ameri- 
cans being true to their ancient mission: to 
advance and protect human dignity. 

As we honor this man tonight, we must 
ask ourselves: Do we still have faith? We 
must ask if we, like Cardinal O’Boyle, will 
be “doers of the word, not hearers only?” 

Do we believe that men of different races 
and religions can live together in one land? 
Do we believe that every American is en- 
titled to a decent education, decent housing, 
a decent job and wage? Do we believe that 
these things can come about peacefully? 

I believe we do. 

We have come a long way since 1928. Now, 
as then, there is hate and fear among us. 

But now, as then, there are men among 
us who raise the voice of conscience. 

In the Book of Job, we are told: “From 
out of the populous city men groan: and 
the soul of the wounded cries for help.” 

Thank God there are still good men—such 
as this good man—who respond to that cry. 


THE PENITENTIAL AND SPIRITUAL 
FAST OF CESAR CHAVEZ, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE FARM WORKERS 
UNION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, undoubtedly many of my col- 
leagues have read in the press or heard 
through news broadcasts these past few 
days of the penitential and spiritual fast 
being endured in Delano by Cesar 
Chavez, the president of the Farm Work- 
ers Union, AFL-CIO. 

Because of the great interest this cou- 
rageous young union of farmworkers 
has aroused, and because of the tremen- 
dous impression Cesar Chavez and its 
other leaders have made when they have 
appeared before committees of this 
House and the Senate, both here and in 
California, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to make a few remarks of am- 
plification concerning the present 
situation. 

Cesar Chavez today is in the 20th day 
of his fast—a religious act through which 
he seeks to rededicate his union to the 
principles of nonviolence. I am told by 
his associates that despite the apparent 
weakness of his body—he has taken 
nothing but a few sips of water daily 
during this fast—his spirits are high, his 
mind is sharp, and, to quote one of them: 


There is no question as to who is in com- 
mand around here—it’s still Cesar. 


I have observed that it is difficult for 
many people, including friends of the 
farmworkers movement, to understand 
the nature and purpose and objective of 
a fast such as Cesar has undertaken. 
There is an inclination to look for the 
gimmick, to try and evaluate it as a 
propaganda device. 

To do so is to ignore the history of this 
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union organizing effort which Cesar 
started in 1961. To do so, also, is a grave 
injustice to Cesar Chavez as a man. 
Cesar is a devoted Christian—a Roman 
Catholic. He is a student of theology. 
He is a firm believer that victory for the 
farmworkers will be achieved only 
through nonviolent means. 

The achievements of the Farm Work- 
ers’ Union to date have raised the hopes 
and aspirations of farmworkers all over 
the country. They are looking to the San 
Joaquin Valley, Delano, this union, and 
Cesar Chavez to help them improve their 
lives. Cesar’s penitential and spiritual 
fast has been a source of strength and 
inspiration for thousands of downtrod- 
den. 

At this time I include in the RECORD 
an official statement, a beautiful state- 
ment in my opinion, which the Farm 
Workers’ Union has issued in explana- 
tion of this act of devotion and dedica- 
tion by the leader: 

STATEMENT OF THE FAST FOR NONVIOLENCE 

Cesar Chavez is engaged in a prolonged re- 
ligious fast which is, first and foremost, a 
deeply personal act of penance and hope. But 
the personal nature of the fast does not limit 
it. Rather as all acts of love, Cesar’s fast is 
for all men. 

Cesar reminds us of the suffering of farm 
workers and of all men of every race and 
kind who are the victims of poverty and in- 
justice. The hurt which he now accepts will- 
ingly points especially to the suffering that 
the Delano strikers bear as they struggle to 
achieve a better life for their fellow farm 
workers. 

The fast is an act of penance recalling 
farm workers to the non-violent writ of their 
movement. These farm workers who are 
united in the Delano strike care about the 
well being of all fellow beings, even those 
who have placed themselves in the position 
of adversaries. They believe that these broth- 
ers can only be approached through deter- 
mined creative and non-violent movements. 
If the commitment of non-violence has been 
broken in thought or deed by himself, by the 
strikers, or by those who have rallied to the 
call, Cesar does ce. 

The efforts to achieve justice through non- 
violent sacrifice have achieved many impor- 
tant victories for the Delano farm workers 
in all parts of the land have been raised by 
this sacrifice. Cesar’s sacrifice recalls mem- 
bers of the farm workers’ movement to the 
heavy responsibility of these hopes and 
aspirations, It is a powerful call for faithful 
and effective leadership so that these hopes 
will not turn to frustration, frustration to 
despair, despair to violence. It is a personal 
demand on each person to accept responsi- 
bility and to give the best of himself for a 
movement that is intent on setting other 
men free. 

The fast points beyond the suffering of 
farm workers to the needs of the world. It is 
an act of the spirit which reaches to every 
man’s need to escape living death and to 
begin giving of himself for the sake of other 
men, It is a personal act which beckons to 
each of us to participate in the non-violent 


worldwide struggle against man’s inhumanity 
to man. 


OVERCHARGES BY CONTRACTORS 
WITH NASA 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago, my distinguished colleague 
from Long Island, Oris Prxe, did a yeo- 
man’s job in ferreting out manufacturers 
who were doing business with the De- 
partment of Defense and were seriously 
overcharging the Government. His find- 
ings ultimately led to a reexamination of 
the Department of Defense’s procure- 
ment procedures and those companies 
practicing such overpricing are now 
under investigation by the Department 
of Justice. Inasmuch as one of the prin- 
cipal companies investigated was in my 
district I felt it was my obligation to 
inquire as to the extent of the business 
this company might have being doing 
with other of our Government agencies, 
with specific reference to NASA. 

As a member of the Space Committee, 
interested in learning if a parallel of 
similar derelictions existed in NASA's 
purchasing procedures, my initial in- 
quiries to the Armed Services Committee 
revealed that investigators had found 
that DOD was not the only agency doing 
business with this Long Island company; 
however, their main concern was for 
DOD and, therefore, they concentrated 
on those specific transactions. 

Last week in the committee I asked 
NASA witnesses if there were any rec- 
ords of Sterling Instrument Co., of Min- 
eola, the company in question, doing 
business with NASA. I was just advised 
for the record that “the records of NASA 
do not reveal any award of a contract to 
Sterling Instrument of Long Island. 
Their records cover all research and de- 
velopment contracts over $10,000 and all 
contracts over $25,000. I was also told 
the records of contracts under the above 
amounts which involve thousands of 
contracts, are decentralized at various 
NASA Centers. A search of these would 
be extremely time consuming and would 
entail a lengthy delay in reply.” 

I would like to point out that the re- 
sponse also states: 

All proposed noncompetitive procurements 
in excess of $250 must receive prior approval 
at various management levels depending on 
the dollar amount involved. 


Subsequently my investigation re- 
vealed that.the same slipshod prevailing 
practices that were going on in DOD 
were widespread over a number of NASA 
Centers such as Goddard, Kennedy, 
Marshall, Ames, Langley, and Cleveland. 
The Sterling Instrument had sold to 
NASA items such as gears, bolts, dials, 
sleeveshafts couplings, and ball bearings 
at somewhere between two and 10 times 
the list price quoted in its own—Ster- 
ling—catalog. 

I have investigated this through the 
General Accounting Office and am ask- 
ing for a widespread investigation of this 
company’s dealings with NASA as well 
as all other procurement procedures of 
NASA. 

Since this firm has already been cited 
by the Defense Department for serious 
overcharges, what I am concerned with 
is, whether the same loose policy of pro- 
curement continues to exist not only in 
NASA but with other Government agen- 
cies as well. In my investigation I have 
unearthed a number of purchases by 
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NASA of certainly questionable char- 
acter. 

I have here just a few instances. For 
example: in July of 1966 Goddard paid 
$32.90 for a dial once listed in the Ster- 
ling catalog at $3.29. That is 10 times 
what they charged private firms for the 
same item. That same month Kennedy 
Center paid $72.90 for a coupling listed 
in the same catalog at $13.99, Goddard 
bought a $14.95 clutch and paid $44.95, 
an overcharge of $30. At Marshall Center 
I have a number of an invoice for $370.80 
for items the catalog listed at $162.28. 
That is an overcharge of $208.52. Accord- 
ing to the NASA response I received, this 
type of invoice must pass through many 
hands for approval. 

In my consultations with the Armed 
Services Committee it was pointed out 
that small contracts represent about $4 
billion in DOD purchases. I do not know 
how much small business of this type is 
done at NASA but I intend to find out. I 
intend to get the answers. The American 
taxpayer would like to know who is re- 
sponsible for such outrageous and sloven- 
ly business practices. Action must be 
taken. I am calling upon the Comptroller 
General to examine in detail the pur- 
chasing practices of NASA. I am asking 
for a complete report so that procedures 
such as this are eliminated. It would ap- 
pear as though in this situation, as with 
an iceberg, there is much more below the 
surface. Restitution must be made for the 
American taxpayer. 


CONGRESSMAN BOW DEMANDS 
SPENDING LIMIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the rumors 
that General Westmoreland has asked 
and the President may approve an addi- 
tional 50,000 to 100,000 men in Vietnam, 
perhaps out of the reserves and national 
guards, makes it imperative that we take 
steps right now to place realistic limits 
upon all other activities of the Federal 
Government. 

The minute those men are placed on 
active duty we will assume an additional 
obligation of $2 or $3 billion a year on 
top of the already staggering cost of the 
war in Vietnam. 

There has been a lot of talk about 
economy. The President talked of auster- 
ity and sent us a budget asking for $10 
billion more than he is spending this 
year. The Members of the House fre- 
quently talk about economy, but so far 
this year we have created one new Fed- 
eral activity, the $10 million Fire Re- 
search Council, and extended the life of 
another, the National Foundation on 
Arts and Humanities. True, the authori- 
zations for both were reduced, but the 
fact is that we have gone along nicely for 
190 years without a fire research council 
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and we have done very well until last year 
without a national arts foundation. In 
the middle of a war, with the stability of 
the dollar in grave question, is not the 
time to embark on new ventures, how- 
ever small the beginning may be. 

I am certain there will be other sug- 
gestions for new programs and new ac- 
tivities. The message about our critical 
financial situation does not seem to be 
getting across. Spending has become so 
ingrained a habit that this Government, 
just cannot seem to resist having a little 
more. The time has come when we must 
establish an unbreachable limit on 
spending. 

Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 1150, which 
would limit fiscal 1969 administrative 
budget spending to no more than 8139.4 
billion, except for costs of the Vietnam 
war, other emergency defense needs, and 
interest on the public debt that may ex- 
ceed budget estimates therefor. 

This resolution is similar to the Bow 
expenditure limitation amendment, 
which was adopted by the House on four 
occasions last year. 

It goes to administrative budget spend- 
ing the spending of federally owned 
funds, rather than to the unified budget 
outlays which include trust fund expend- 
itures for such things as social security 
benefits and highway construction. 

The effect of the resolution would be 
to cut $8 billion from planned 1969 ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures of 
$147.4 billion. The ceiling of $139.4 bil- 
lion would hold administrative budget 
spending at the level of the current year 
except for the anticipated increases in 
1969 of $1.3 billion for Vietnam and of 
3 million for interest on the public 

ebt. 

I have introduced the resolution early 
in this session and well in advance of the 
date when the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will report an appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1969. Timely action by the House 
and Senate on this resolution will pro- 
vide our Appropriations Committees with 
an opportunity to determine where spe- 
cific reductions should be made in 1969 
bills, It should silence forever the un- 
founded charge that Congress would ab- 
rogate its responsibilities to the execu- 
tive branch if it imposed an expenditure 
limitation and did not determine where 
the cuts should be applied. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Maxon], that I hope he will sched- 
ule early consideration by our committee 
of this resolution and give Members of 
the House an opportunity to work their 
will on the runaway spending that is pro- 
posed in the 1969 budget. 

The budget for 1969, as presented to 
Congress last January 29, indicated that 
of the $10.4 billion anticipated increase 
in 1969 spending over that of 1968 only 
$500 million would be for relatively con- 
trollable programs. 

Parenthetically, I wish to point out 
that I use the budget figures on so-called 
controllable items without conceding 
that they are as limited as the President 
would have us believe. An expenditure is 
uncontrollable only if basic law dictates 
the level of spending. In many programs, 
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however, the law gives the administra- 
tion wide discretion to establish the level 
at which a program will operate, and the 
expenditure becomes relatively uncon- 
trollable only after the administration 
has exercised that discretion and entered 
into an obligation that must be dis- 
charged, 

The figures I have quoted were tabu- 
lated under the new unified budget, which 
includes spending from trust funds, as 
well as spending of federally owned 
funds, If we consider the traditional ad- 
ministrative budget rather than the 
unified budget, the increase in spending 
becomes $10.2 billion. More important, 
the administrative budget shows an in- 
crease of $3.7 billion in spending on rela- 
tively controllable items, instead of the 
half-billion shown in the unified budget. 
This is startling, indeed, and further 
confirms my statement of January 29 
that no real restraint was exercised by 
the Johnson administration when it put 
the 1969 budget together. 

I include in my remarks a table—table 
No. 1—illustrating these facts. It details 
the 1969 increases in spending under the 
unified budget and under the adminis- 
trative budget and it bridges the admin- 
istrative budget spending to that of the 
unified budget. 

What is even more startling, Mr. 
Speaker, than the increase in 1969 
spending is the growth in requested new 
spending authority of federally owned 
funds. Last year, thanks to the efforts of 
economy-minded Members of this House, 
we were able to reduce the administra- 
tion’s requests for new funds by almost 
$6 billion. We imposed cuts of $6 billion 
in appropriations. In addition, the pro- 
visions of House Joint Resolution 888— 
Public Law 90-218—are expected to re- 
duce 1968 obligations by $10 billion and 
1968 expenditures by $4.3 billion, As a 
consequence of our actions last year, new 
obligational authority in 1968 was in- 
creased by only $2.7 billion above the 
$140.1 billion granted by Congress for 
fiscal 1967 under the administrative 
budget. For 1969 the administration has 
requested new spending authority of 
$155.7 billion, or $12.9 billion more than 
Congress approved for the current year. 

I also include in my remarks a table— 
table No. 2—which details the record of 
new spending authority granted for 1967 
and 1968 and what has been requested 
for 1969. 

This table reveals the largest requested 
increase in spending authority is $6.3 bil- 
lion for military activities of the Defense 
Department. Other substantial increases 
include $1.6 billion of funds appropriated 
to the President for such programs as 
foreign aid and domestic economic de- 
velopment activities; $1 billion for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to cover a variety of increases in 
health, education, and welfare programs; 
$2 billion for contingencies which 
amount includes $1.6 billion for civilian 
and military pay increases approved by 
Congress last year. 

Moreover, in addition to the very large 
increases cited heretofore, smaller but 
still substantial increases in new spend- 
ing authority are requested for all other 
departments and agencies except Agri- 
culture, civil activities of the Defense 
Department, Post Office Department, 
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General Services Administration, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Of course, the reduction in 
requested spending authority for the Post 
Office Department is occasioned by in- 
creased revenues anticipated from postal 
rate Increases which became effective last 
January 7. The other proposed decreases 
will materialize only if Congress goes 
along with the administration's pro- 
posals and everyone knows that Con- 
gress has refused to go along in the past 
with the proposals to curtail certain 
agricultural activities. 

In my discussion of the budget last 
January 29 I pointed out that the $2.9 
billion of proposed budget reductions and 
reforms, which are detailed on pages 20, 
21, and 22 of the new budget, were de- 
pendent in large measure upon the favor- 
able disposition of Congress. These re- 
duction and reform proposals have been 
highlighted by the administration 
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spokesmen as substantial evidence of the 
administration’s sincere desire to curtail 
nonessential, nondefense spending. An 
analysis of the $1.6 billion of reductions 
in the $2.9 billion reduction and reform 
proposal, reveals that the reduction pro- 
posal fails to stand on all fours and really 
refiects an actual reduction of only $900 
million below the obligation levels estab- 
lished by Congress last year. What the 
administration failed to do in computing 
these reductions was to give effect to the 
provisions of House Joint Resolution 
888—Public Law 90-218—which reduced 
1968 obligations for personnel by 2 per- 
cent and other controllable activities by 
10 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the only conclusion that 
I have been able to derive from my 
analysis of the $1.6 billion of reductions, 
which eventually became $900 million, is 
the fact that the administration wanted 
to demonstrate a somewhat greater de- 
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gree of fiscal restraint than the facts 
warrant. 

Costs of the escalating war in Vietnam, 
continued deficits in our international 
balance of payments, the flight of gold, 
and growing inflationary pressures in the 
economy here at home which have been 
generated by large-scale deficit financ- 
ing of Federal activities are clear evi- 
dences that the administration is flirting 
with financial disaster at home and 
abroad. Moreover, since the administra- 
tion is not willing to exercise the spend- 
ing restraint that is necessary to avert 
financial disaster, Congress simply must 
become the catalyst for economic sta- 
bility and well being. Our first step 
should be the imposition of an expendi- 
ture limitation such as I propose. There- 
after, we should proceed to cut the pat- 
tern of appropriation requests to fit the 
cloth provided by the expenditure limi- 
tation. 


1968 1969 
WW $76.5 $79.8 
AA SSS PL 34.3 38.5 
eee eee a TA eee TE 86 i ge Se 
4 1.6 
5.1 5.2 
5.2 5.7 
2.8 2.9 
a xserver r E 7 73 
7 4 4 
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—4.6 —5.0 
2 ey a 8 175.6 186.1 


Note: Details do not add because of rounding. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. Rem] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to join with the distinguished 
ranking minority member of our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in urging that 
the Congress adopt realistic limitations 
on Federal spending for fiscal 1969 and 
I also want to take this opportunity to 
commend the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] for the splendid leadership he 
affordec in the interest of economy dur- 
ing the past session. 

We are confronted once again with 
another expansionary budget—the high- 
est in our history. It seems to me that 
prudence and self-discipline make good 
sense in public spending at any time, but 
when we have serious inflation at home, 
when we are involved in a costly war 
abroad, when the budget is deeply in the 
red, and when we see our gold supply 
dwindling day by day, then the need for 
restraint and priorities takes on a new 
urgency. 

Under the unusual circumstances ex- 
isting today, I feel the Congress has an 
even greater responsibility to take the 
initiative in imposing such restraints and 
establishing such priorities. Not only is 
this what a majority of our people want 
us to do, it is what we must do if we are 
to protect our country from fiscal chaos 
and maintain our economic and military 
security. 

Certainly the Congress cannot ignore 
the needs of our men in Vietnam nor can 
we overlook essential domestic services 
here at home. We know, however, that 
there is always room for economy in Fed- 
eral spending if the need arises—and 
there is such a need today. We cannot 
demand sacrifices from those in Vietnam 
while continuing business as usual at 
home. 

I hope that the proposal of our col- 
league from Ohio will receive whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to urge the support of the House for the 
resolution which is offered by our bril- 
liant colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, to place a ceiling on the President’s 
administrative spending budget in fiscal 
1969. 

Mr. Bow’s resolution would save the 
taxpayers $8 billion, certainly an impres- 
sive amount at a time when taxpayers 
across the country are calling for a re- 
trenchment in unnecessary spending as 
a prerequisite to any tax increase. 

I might point out that if the Congress 
had adopted the Bow limitation as origi- 
nally presented last year, there would 
have been a total savings of more than 
$6.3 billion. As it was more than $4 bil- 
lion were achieved in administrative 
budget cuts. 
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It is a privilege to work with FRANK 
Bow on the great Appropriations Com- 
mittee and to pledge my support to the 
resolution he offers today. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN., Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join with my colleague and friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, where it is my 
distinct privilege to serve with him. 

He has most convincingly presented his 
case for budget reduction through the 
facility of placing a realistic limit on 
spending by the Federal Government. I 
certainly agree with him that this is cer- 
tainly no bare-bones budget that is be- 
fore us this year, contrary to the claims 
made by the administration. To me it is 
completely bare-faced, not bare-bones, 
revealing little willingness by the admin- 
istration in creating spending priorities 
at a time when deficit spending and infla- 
tion have threatened the collapse of the 
dollar and placed serious questions on our 
ability to conduct international policy. 

The gentleman from Ohio has indicat- 
ed a number of items in the budget that 
are not as inflexible as the administra- 
tion would have us assume. I will not 
reiterate the gentleman’s remarks, but 
will instead dwell a bit on the overall fi- 
nancial picture presented by this budget 
and the implications it carries to all 
Americans and particularly to my friends 
and neighbors within my native State of 
Minnesota. 

No one needs be reminded of the se- 
riousness of the fiscal problems facing our 
Nation at this moment. The dollar is in 
trouble around the world. Our gold sup- 
ply is rapidly disappearing. The interna- 
tional balance-of-payments account con- 
tinues to run in the red. Many of us have 
warned of these worsening conditions for 
a number of years, but too often our 
words have fallen on deaf ears. So, let us 
look at the record in the sixties to see 
what has brought us to this sorry point 
in history. 

The last time the budget was balanced 
was in fiscal 1960, and we actually ran a 
surplus. But eight consecutive deficits 
since that time, including an anticipated 
$22.8-billion deficit this year, totals over 
$62 billion of red-ink spending in the 
sixties, and the end is not in sight. This 
means that every American man, woman, 
and child now owes an additional $310 
just for the debt accumulated since 1960. 
In the current year, with prospects of a 
$22.8-billion deficit, the per capita share 
will be $114 of new debt. In my native 
Minnesota, with a population of slightly 
over 3.5-million people, the per capita 
share of this year’s anticipated deficit 
will be $407 million, or a share of $1.1 
billion for the 8-year period. You could 
solve a lot of local problems if that kind 
of money was circulating back home. 

In fiscal 1960, per capita spending was 
calculated at $428 for the year. But by 
fiscal 1967, the per capita Federal spend- 
ing had risen to $792, an increase in 
spending that far outdistanced the in- 
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crease in population. The population in- 
creased 11 percent while the Federal 
spending increased 107 percent. 

Of course, during all of these years 
we have been told that there was nothing 
to worry about, that the national debt as 
a percentage of the gross national pro- 
duct was decreasing. This was one of the 
many myths we have been fed, including 
the myth of the GNP itself. The gross 
national product, it turns out, was the 
gross national illusion, used to explain 
away all sorts of fiscal pitfalls toward 
which the Nation was heading. We are 
not hearing as much about it this year, 
which indicates that even this adminis- 
tration finds it difficult to overwork old 
excuses when the picture before us is so 
grim. 

However, I have observed that the GNP 
rose from $743.3 billion in 1966 to $785 
billion in 1967, an increase of almost 6 
percent. This, on the surface, would be 
quite an accomplishment in face of the 
requests for new taxes and the deterior- 
ating condition of our international pay- 
ments, But when you analyze those fig- 
ures, you soon discover that 60 percent of 
the increase in GNP over the last year 
went to inflation, which means it was of 
no value as an indicator of economic 
growth. In addition, when you subtract 
the part of the GNP attributable to Gov- 
ernment, the private sector grew just a 
bit over 3 percent, and only 1.32 percent 
when the inflationary factor is applied. 
But the Government—Federal—increase 
in GNP amounted to 17 percent. It be- 
comes obvious that the Nation’s econom- 
ic growth has been greatly overstated 
due to the Federal Government’s activ- 
ities and inflation. Federal spending 
produces very little real wealth, and none 
at all when it is due to deficit spending. 

I recall a statement a couple of years 
ago by the distinguished minority leader 
in the Senate [Mr. Dirksen] who noted 
that an inflationary factor of only 2 per- 
cent a year would automatically push 
the GNP up by $4-billion every quarter. 
He noted a suggestion by a skeptic that 
every man be ordered to pay his wife 
$40 a week as cook and housekeeper. 
That would not produce any more 
wealth, but it would, as if by magic, push 
the GNP on toward the trillion-dollar 
mark, 

The value of the dollar and our dwin- 
dling supply of gold have been subjects 
of conversation for a number of years, 
but the talk reached a crescendo during 
recent months following the British de- 
valuation of the pound sterling. 

In the discussion today, the gentleman 
from Ohio is attempting to solve the 
dollar problem. He believes, as do I, that 
inflationary deficits have a real bearing 
on international confidence in the dollar 
and on the international run on our gold. 
Our dollars will lack confidence as long 
as this Nation continues to spend at an 
ever-increasing rate, letting deficits feed 
upon deficits. 

We all know what has happened to 
our gold in the sixties, It has moved 
from our shores into the treasuries of 
foreign nations. Talk is now increasing 
that the price of gold will be raised, pro- 
viding a bonanza for foreign nations 
which have gradually raided our stocks. 
But the point is, we have caused this 
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condition ourselves through Federal 
spending abroad. Our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit has grown increasingly 
worse, and the proposals to tax US. 
tourists and curtail U.S. overseas spend- 
ing will not change the picture. The 
tourist tax will do little to cut the defi- 
cit, and U.S. investments overseas al- 
ready show a dollar profit for America. 
It is the Governmental sector that con- 
tinues to amass deficits. If the price of 
gold is raised, it will be because we have 
been forced into it through fiscal policies 
that have weakened us to the point that 
our economy is downright shaky. 

We again treated the symptoms in- 
stead of the disease last month when 
this House voted to remove the gold 
cover. It was not so much whether or not 
it was immediately necessary, but rather 
how we got ourselves in such a position 
of having to even consider it. I have not 
noticed any lessening of the gold drain 
since our action, and Britain finds her- 
self in even more critical shape because 
the gold drain continues unabated. Such 
drains will continue, I believe, until 
either our gold supply is gone or until 
the dollar is worth at least its word if 
not its weight in gold. 

Our failure to live within our means 
has in reality brought our country to its 
knees in begging for economic help and 
assistance from lesser developed coun- 
tries, and it has made it necessary for us 
to begin selling and disposing of our 
assets. We have already disposed of the 
silver; the demand is now to do the same 
thing with gold, and in order for the 
Federal Government to raise enough 
money with which to meet the respective 
payrolls, we sell our bankable paper as 
participation certificates. 

Mr. Speaker, a balanced budget in this 
country would do more for the restora- 
tion of the dollar abroad and our gold 
supply than the combined suggestions 
and schemes of the past 7 years put to- 
gether, The latest Bow amendment would 
go a long way toward accomplishing that 
goal and would at least put us on record 
before the world that we are sincere in 
putting our financial house in order. 
Only then will the richest Nation on 
earth redeem itself in the eyes of the in- 
ternational community. Only then will 
our citizens begin to realize the true 
fruits of their labors. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Ohio for his dedica- 
tion in trying to get this country of ours 
in a sound financial condition. I do not 
believe there is anyone in the Congress 
who has worked harder to bring the full 
information to the general public and to 
the Members of Congress, as to our seri- 
ous financial situation, than the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

There is no question, we are in a criti- 
cal situation; and I want to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio again for the in- 
troduction of the resolution which he has 
mentioned. I know it is extremely neces- 
sary. I hope the Members of Congress 
will go along with him and see that this 
is taken care of and enacted, so that we 
will be protecting our finances. 
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Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman from 
Wyoming for his very kind remarks. I 
believe he is a little too liberal—not in 
spending, but in his kind remarks to me. 
The gentleman has been a great help in 
trying to cut down the budget and spend- 
ing, as have many Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Of course, in order to pass the spend- 
ing limitation, as we did four times, we 
had to have help from the right-hand 
side of the aisle as well as our own. Many 
members on the committee and on other 
committees have been very helpful. I am 
sure many Members of Congress recog- 
nize this very serious situation, and I am 
delighted that I can add my own efforts 
in trying to bring about some sort of 
action. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Before the gentleman 
from Ohio turns all the compliments 
back to the Members, I want to add my 
2 cents’ worth to what the gentleman 
from Wyoming said. The gentleman 
from Ohio deserves a vote of thanks 
from the country for the magnificent 
fight he made throughout the last ses- 
sion of Congress to get a spending limi- 
tation imposed. This House supported 
his efforts on a bipartisan vote—not a 
bipartisan vote meaning it was equal- 
equal, but we had a sufficient number 
of Members from across the aisle to join 
in to enable an affirmative vote by many 
on that proposition, I believe on four 
separate occasions. 

While we never did finally or in the 
final analysis get his resolution imposed, 
we did succeed in approaching it in the 
final stages in a conference with the 
other body, after being in session with 
them at various times over a period of 
2 or 3 weeks. The result has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the spending pro- 
gram for the year, that is, the remainder 
of 1968. I think a great part of the credit 
for that effort belongs to the gentleman 
from Ohio. While we appreciate his will- 
ingness to share that credit with us, I 
do not think it would be proper for me to 
let this occasion go by without publicly 
stating again, as I have on previous oc- 
casions, that it was under the leadership 
and as a result of the inspiration given 
to the rest of us by the gentleman from 
Ohio that we were able at least to do 
part of the job which he wanted to do 
last year. 

I can say also that I would like to 
congratulate him on introducing this 
resolution today. I am very much inter- 
ested in what he has had to say. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. Again I say he is 
most kind. He has been a great tower of 
strength to us on this question of fiscal 
responsibility. His actions on the floor 
were outstanding. In fact, he did so 
good a job that I want to congratulate 
him on being back with us in the 91st 
Congress. We already know that he will 
be here, and I understand that this is 
because of the great work that he did 
in the fight for economy. As a result, he 
has no opposition and will be back with 
us in the 91st Congress. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Yes. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. I did not know that sub- 
ject would be raised, but I will have to 
say that since it has been raised it will 
be a strange and unusual experience for 
me to be engaged in an election campaign 
without an active opponent. I do not 
know what was really responsible for it, 
but I am sure the fight that I had made 
and the consistent fight I have made for 
economy in Government and the reduc- 
tion of nonessential spending during 
these last 15 years has something to do 
with it. 

Mr. BOW. I am sure that it had a great 
deal to do with it. That is why I brought 
the point up here. This is simply a very 
bright example for some of those who 
may still be looking to the future on both 
sides of the aisle. This shows them that 
it can be done. I was not as effective as 
you were, but I think it does show where 
you are consistently taking a stand that 
people appreciate it. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. BOW. Of course I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, apropos the 
comments of the gentleman from Ohio 
with reference to the increase in the 
budget of $10 billion over last year, it is 
my opinion that it is significant to note, 
and it would be well to point out right 
here, that of the $10.4 billion increase in 
the 1969 budget over the 1968 budget, $3.3 
billion is for national defense and $7.1 
billion of that increase is for domestic 
or civilian programs. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts lead me to 
make the comment that whenever we 
talk about the fantastic increase in Gov- 
ernment spending some apologists say, 
“Oh, well, we have a war going on; it is 
for national defense.” However, Mr. 
Speaker, the truth of the matter is that 
the increase in Government spending 
since 1960 has been far more in non- 
defense areas than in the defense areas 
of our budget. 

And, represented in the $10.4 billion 
increase in the budget for 1969 over 
that of 1968, the increase as I have al- 
ready said—and I would like to repeat 
it for emphasis—is only $3.3 billion for 
national defense as compared to $7.1 bil- 
lion in domestic or civilian activities. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from North 
Carolina makes a very excellent point. 
This, of course, is true. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Of course I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Davis}. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to suggest to my colleagues 
that the resolution which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio has of- 
fered, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, as in- 
troduced, is a very natural and neces- 
sary followup to the work which the 
gentleman succeeded in doing in the last 
session applicable to the last fiscal year. 

Because, when we keep in mind that 
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in the administrative budget to which 
the gentleman has referred, there is the 
backlog of appropriated but unspent 
funds in excess of $125 billion, there is 
not only the capability but the tempta- 
tion and I believe the record will show 
there has been the practice of not 
actually reducing these spending pro- 
grams, but simply deferring them over 
to the next fiscal year. It would be pos- 
sible for them to live within the terms 
of the work which the gentleman has 
done, and the legislation which he has 
written applicable to this year simply by 
deferring the spending over into the new 
1969 fiscal year, so that much of the good 
work that has been accomplished for 
this fiscal year can be undone by some of 
those people who have that tendency in 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment unless we do follow up with an 
expenditure limitation over all such as 
the gentleman has proposed in his 
resolution applicable to the new fiscal 


year. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that he has done a 
magnificent job in the details of the 
committees that he has worked with, and 
has presented many real savings to the 
American taxpayer, and this is deeply 
appreciated. 


HIGHER INTEREST RATES WILL 
NOT BUILD MORE HOUSING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLIFIELD). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GonzZALEz] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
posals have been put forward to raise 
the interest rates on home mortgages in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This proposal, which is contained 
in the administration’s housing bill, is 
highly disturbing to those seeking a 
means of increasing housing for low- 
and moderate-income families through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Speaker, once again the chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN], is serving as the conscience of the 
Congress on this critical issue of high 
interest rates on housing. In his typical 
and forthright manner, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] laid the facts 
about this interest rate proposal before 
the National Housing Conference last 
Sunday, March 3. 

My Texas colleague pointed to the 
serious fallacies in the theory that high 
interest rates could cure the ills of the 
housing industry. As he pointed out, past 
increases in FHA interest rates have not 
increased the flow of funds to this type 
of mortgage. 

More importantly, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
called attention to the tremendous bur- 
den that high interest rates would place 
on the little man in our economy. He 
pointed out that literally millions of 
prospective homebuyers would be even- 
tually priced out of the housing market. 
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These are people that would be left in 

inadequate, overcrowded slum housing 

simply because they could not afford the 
tremendous increase in cost resulting 
from the higher interest rates. 

The statutory 6-percent ceiling on 
FHA and VA mortgages has been a prime 
protection for the consumer. This pro- 
tection, particularly in this consumer 
Congress, should not be removed. 

Mr. Speaker, the FHA program was 
started and has been continued for the 
purpose of providing homes at reason- 
able costs. t was not started and it has 
not been continued for the purpose of 
guaranteeing lenders high interest rates. 
If FHA is not a vehicle for the building 
of homes at reasonable costs, then it has 
no purpose, and the Congress has no 
right to continue the program. 

The President has proposed a home- 
building program with a goal of 2.6 mil- 
lion new units a year. This is an admira- 
ble goal and one which the Congress 
should implement as rapidly as possible. 
However, this proposal to increase the 
FHA and VA interest rates is a move- 
ment in the opposite direction—a move 
which will diminish rather than increase 
housing. 

Most of us in the Congress are aware 
of the crisis facing our cities. The latest 
evidence, of course, is contained in the 
report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders which was re- 
leased this last weekend. This report 
speaks in emphatic tones about the need 
to accelerate our housing programs with- 
out delay. This report speaks of higher 
production figures for housing and not 
of higher interest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will open hearings on March 12 
on the administration’s housing bill. At 
that time, I plan to question Secretary 
Weaver of HUD in detail about these 
proposals to raise interest rates on all 
types of FHA housing programs. I want 
to know how this increase in interest 
rates can be consistent with the need 
to meet the crisis of our cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of Chairman Patman’s speech to 
the National Housing Conference on 
Sunday, March 3: 

REMARKS OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, CHAIR- 
MAN, HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE, TO THE NATIONAL HOUSING CON- 
FERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 3, 1968 
You could not have come to Washington 

at a more opportune moment. In the next 

few weeks, housing will be Top in No. 1 in the 

Congress. As you know, the Housing Sub- 

committee of the House Banking and Cur- 

rency Committee will open hearings on the 

Administration's housing bill on Tuesday, 

March 12. I understand the Senate Commit- 

tee will start its hearings this Tuesday. 

By now, I am sure that most of you have 
combed through the mammoth document 
that the Administration is calling the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968. This 
is a hefty document, full of substance, full 
of controversy, and full of basic changes 
in housing and urban development concepts. 
Even without the added heat of an election 
year, this bill would generate plenty of Con- 
gressional and lobbying fire before it reached 
the President's desk. 

Basically, the President's housing pro- 
gram is aimed in the right direction. Faced 
with the enormous budgetary problems of 
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the Vietnamese War, it seeks to stretch the 
housing dollar as far as possible to provide 
facilities for low and moderate income fami- 
lies. While it misses the mark in some major 
respects, this is the intention—the thrust 
of the President's program. 

You in the National Housing Conference 
have a great opportunity to shape this leg- 
islation. Your voice is well-respected on 
Capitol Hill. Your organization represents a 
wide variety of interests—cooperatives, labor 
unions, public housing officials and other 
consumer-oriented organizations. As a result, 
you can speak on a much broader basis— 
from a public interest viewpoint. You can 
look to the long-range hopes and needs of 
this country in housing, urban and rural 
development. You are not tied to short-range, 
“quickie” solutions. 

In this respect, your position has a greater 
impact than some of the other groups which 
are active on housing legislation. These in- 
dustry organizations come to the Congress 
with a quite open and obvious self-interest 
tied directly to their pocketbooks. I do not 
criticize these groups because of their self- 
interest—that is simply the way of life in 
our free enterprise system, 

But, at the same time, a Congressman 
would be naive—and neglectful of the public 
interest—if he accepted the legislative posi- 
tions of these organizations without full 
recognition of the self-interest involved. 
That is why the Congress must be careful— 
and weigh fully—special requests for such 
things as increases in interest rates on home 
mortgages. Such requests, coming from the 
vantage point of self-interest, must, of 
course, be weighed against the broad public 
interest by any responsible Member of the 
Congress. 

Quite frankly, my friends, we have had too 
much of short-range planning and stopgap 
solutions in housing. Our housing laws have 
been patched together through the years and, 
today, the average citizen is lost in a web of 
legalistic phrases. 

A couple of years ago, the and 
Currency Committee tried to bring a little 
order out of the chaos by publishing the 
basic housing laws in one volume. This 
volume ended up filling 630 pages of type. 
And last week, the Administration added 
to the poundage by sending up a housing 
bill which covered 93 pages of legal size 
paper, I hope that all of this is producing 
as much housing as it is employment for 
the lawyers, the printers, and the paper 
mills, 

Seriously, I am sure that a great number 
of these thousands and thousands of words 
are necessary to maintain an orderly hous- 
ing program. But I am afraid that much 
of this mass of paperwork is only an indi- 
cation that we have not taken a long-range 
view of housing, urban and rural develop- 
ment programs. We have simply tacked on— 
in pell mell fashion—to solve the short- 
range emergency. Too often, we hear the 
phrase let's just get through this housing 
season.” 

That usually comes up about this time of 
year and the Congress is opportuned to make 
whatever moves are necessary for what is 
described as “this housing season“. 

Perhaps this is where the idea came for 
the revival of the old—and discredited— 
theory that a little increase In interest rates 
would “get us through this housing season.” 
This type of band-aid economics could kill 
the patient. 

And the request to raise interest rates 
on FHA and VA insured mortgages is noth- 
ing less than short-sighted, band-aid eco- 
nomics. Despite all of the furor, there has 
not been one single piece of economic evi- 
dence put forward to support the argument 
that the housing ills can be solved by an 
increase in the interest rates. I have waited 
Many months to see this evidence—if it 
exists—and it has yet to be put forward 
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by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development or anyone else. 

In its present form, the proposal to raise 
interest rates could endanger the success- 
ful passage of the entire housing package. 
This proposal is ill-conceived, poorly sup- 
ported, and, in my opinion, highly destruc- 
tive to the Federal housing programs. It 
would indeed be sad if this interest rate pro- 
posal created serious delay—or even defeat— 
for the major housing proposals. 

I have great respect for Secretary Weaver 
and I think he has done a wonderful job 
at a very difficult time for housing programs. 
But I disagree as strongly and as emphati- 
cally as possible about the Secretary’s posi- 
tion on FHA and VA interest rates. Down 
deep, I really wonder if Secretary Weaver, 
himself, believes that anything of substance 
would be accomplished by raising interest 
rates on these mortgages. 

Secretary Weaver appeared before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee last 
June 12, and his remarks at that time are 
quite revealing. I quote from his testimony: 

“You know we could just take the lid off 
as far as maximum interest rates are con- 
cerned by increasing the interest rate. I am 
not sure that would necessarily help ex- 
cept—so far as discount points are con- 
cerned ... 

“Now if your interest rates are going to 
go up, our experience indicated that in the 
conventional market where they could go 
up, they didn’t attract any more mortgages— 
about the same as the FHA with its inflexible 
interest rate—because it comes out the same 
places.“ 

Unless I misinterpret the Secretary's re- 
marks, he is saying that an increase in the 
interest rates will not bring a flow of funds 
for mortgages, If indeed this is the import of 
his remarks, then he is in tune with a large 
body of opinion and experience in the hous- 
ing field. 

In the 1950’s, we in the Congress were 
faced from time to time with proposals to 
raise the interest rates on home mortgages. 
Each time, we were told that it was neces- 
sary to increase the flow of funds and to 
eliminate discounts or points. 

As this audience well knows, those in- 
creases in interest rates did not bring about 
& wondrous change in the housing market. 
They did not eliminate “points”. What they 
did do—and what they will do now—is raise 
the price of homes. 

Nine years ago, almost to the day, the 
Congress was being asked to grant another 
increase in the interest rate on VA mort- 
gages. When this issue reached the Floor of 
the Senate, Mike Monroney, the great Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma and a great champion 
of housing, had had just about enough of 
these arguments for higher and higher in- 
terest rates. Senator Monroney rose on the 
floor and in emphatic tones set the rec- 
ord straight, and I quote: 

“It is now 10 months, almost to the day, 
since the Congress raised the GI interest rate 
by one-fourth of 1 per cent. Then we were 
promised by every Republican speaker that 
such action was going to release a flood of 
money greatly needed to facilitate the sale 
of GI home mortgages in the open market. 
We were told it would do away with dis- 
count rates and would bring about private 
ownership of these mortgages, instead of 
channeling them into FNMA or other Gov- 
ernment institutions. 

“The ink was hardly dry on the one-quar- 
ter of 1 per cent interest hike 10 months ago 
before discounting started again. The dis- 
counting has been going on ever since. I ven- 
ture to say that the ink will hardly be dry 
on the proposed increase, if agreed to, before 
we will find the money changers discounting 
again, thus absorbing more and more of the 
money which the GI will pay for his 
house...” 

Senator Monroney’s remarks—which were 
fully supported by the facts—left a lot of 
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Republicans with red faces. As a Democrat, 
I hope sincerely that we do not do anything 
about interest rates which would leave us 
with red faces a few months hence. More 
importantly, I hope that we do nothing— 
ever how well intended it might be—that 
would place another burden on the backs 
of the low income and moderate income 
families and thus destroy their position in 
the housing market. 

As President Johnson plainly stated in his 
housing message, the Federal programs in 
this area should be oriented towards these 
low income and moderate income families. 
These programs should help these economic 
groups to overcome high interest rates and 
the other roadblocks that keep them from 
decent housing. 

The proposal to remove the 6% ceiling on 
FHA and VA mortgages can do nothing but 
price millions of these families out of the 
housing market. 

In many ways; the proposed increase in 
these interest rates means an abandonment 
of the basic role of the FHA and VA pro- 
gram as a means of insulating part of the 
housing market from high interest rates and 
tight money. If we are going to have seven, 
eight, and nine per cent interest rates, then 
is there any real purpose in an FHA pro- 
gram? The proposal on this interest rate 
question leads me to believe that someone, 
somewhere, has forgotten what we started 
these programs for in the first place. 

My friends, a one per cent interest rate 
increase on a home mortgage is staggering 
for the little man in our economy. On a 30- 
year, $20,000 FHA mortgage, it means $4,674 
in additional interest costs, that’s what we 
are talking about when we say take the lid 
off FHA interest rates. 

Reduced to monthly payment terms, this 
one percent increase means that the home- 
owner will have to find another $13 to pay 
his mortgage every 30 days. We have to real- 
lize that there are many families for whom 
another $13 on a mortgage payment is just 
too much. It is the difference, in too many 
cases, between the ability of a family to 
move into decent housing, or to remain in 
a slum dwelling. 

I realize that there are many in this af- 
fluent economy who talk of $13 a month as 
if it meant nothing. But I come from an area 
where an extra $13 a month is a substantial 
sum of money. And I think there are a lot 
of people throughout the country who feel 
the same way. We're just got to remember 
these people when we write this housing 
legislation, They don’t have high-priced lob- 
byists, but they deserve to be represented. 

The Congress would be particularly callous 
If it placed an additional tax on the return- 
ing Vietnamese Veteran in the form of higher 
interest rates. Hundreds of thousands of 
these veterans will be returning to civilian 
life in the next few years and we have 
promised—by almost unanimous votes of the 
Congress—to give them the same benefits 
as the veterans of earlier conflicts. If we 
pass this interest rate increase, someone is 
going to have to break the news to the vet- 
eran that the Congress has added another 
$5,000 to the cost of the house that he wants 
to buy. This is the kind of G.I. benefit that 
the average veteran can do without. 

As I mentioned earlier, the most fallacious 
argument about the entire interest rate issue 
is based on the theory that an increase in 
the rate will increase the flow of funds. Most 
of you know what has happened in con- 
nection with previous interest rate increases 
on FHA and VA mortgages and I will not go 
into further detail on this today. But for 
those who still believe that there is a correla- 
tion between increases in the FHA rate and 
an increase in the flow of funds, I suggest 
that they take a look at the figures over the 
past two decades. 

In fact, we need go back no further than 
1966. In that year the FHA Commissioner 
ran up the FHA interest rate—and the VA 
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rate—three times. Finally, he lifted it right 
up to the 6% statutory maximum. Did this 
increase the flow of funds? No—mortgages 
insured by FHA dropped 20% in 1966. 

Of course, there are no statutory controls 
on conventional mortgages and the interest 
rates on this type of mortgage reached record 
levels in 1966. Nevertheless, the volume of 
this type of mortgage dropped 19%. 

My friends, it is difficult to make mortgage 
paper fully competititve, especially in a 
money market where there is a heavy demand 
for credit. If we are talking about jumping 
mortgages into a totally competitive posi- 
tion, then we are talking about fantastically 
high interest rates—probably something on 
the order of 10%. I do not believe that any- 
one sincerely interested in housing wants to 
see that kind of situation. 

In fact, FHA, Fannie Mae, VA housing 
programs, and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System were all established to provide an 
artificial stimulus to the housing industry. 
These agencies are part of a national policy 
that says the construction of housing is vital 
to the general public welfare. These agen- 
cies are a recognition that housing must 
have help and that it cannot be left solely 
to the whims of the market place. This has 
been recognized, bi-partisan public policy 
for many decades now. 

Against this background, I am puzzled by 
the new arguments that the housing mort- 
gages—all of them—should be thrown out 
into the market so that they might be what 
is referred to as competitive“. Perhaps the 
logical end to these arguments is the dis- 
mantling of all Federal institutions and Fed- 
eral programs which insulate the home mort- 
gage market from the total impact of high 
interest rates and tight money. If these 
mortgages can be “competitive” then ob- 
viously we don’t need any Government agen- 
cies to help them along. This way, we could 
have lots of pure competition and very little 
housing. 

None of us wants to see this happen. But 
the dismantling of the interest rate protec- 
tions in the FHA and VA programs raises 
broad implications for the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in housing programs. 

At a minimum, it is questionable public 
policy for the Federal Government to guar- 
antee loans which carry interest rates as 
high as seven or eight per cent. This is more 
like a price support program for profiteer- 
ing. The Federal Government has a distinct 
role—one that is well established—in help- 
ing to finance homes at reasonable interest 
costs. But it does not have a mandate or a 
moral justification to guarantee high inter- 
est rates on home mortgages. 

The whole scheme is becoming a little 
lopsided against the homebuyer—the con- 
sumer. For the lender, we have a total guar- 
anty of the mortgage. If anything happens, 
the Government promises to step in and pick 
up the tab. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment operates a huge secondary market op- 
eration, again with the initial benefits going 
to the lenders and the builders. So, if any- 
thing happens in the money markets—and 
the housing paper becomes unattractive— 
then he can unload it to Fannie Mae. Once 
again, the lender has a substantial protection 
provided by the Federal Government. 

Through the years, the consumer has had 
a basic protection in the housing laws 
statutory limits on the interest rate. This was 
the consumer's protection. Now the proposal 
is put forward to take the consumer’s protec- 
tion off and leave all the guaranties and the 
other frills for the lenders. 

As part of this high interest logic, the 
story is being spread that we can eliminate 
“points” or discounts on mortgages through 
higher rates. These “points” work a serious 
injustice on builders as well as the buyer and 
the seller of property. Personally, I favor 
elimination of these “points.” 

But I do not accept the theory that high 
interest rates will eliminate the points. In 
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fact, I have discussed this issue with some 
of the proponents of the higher FHA interest 
rates. They have conceded to me that the 
higher interest rates will not eliminate the 
points. They claim only that the points will 
be “reduced” to around three or four. 

Of course, the past history shows that 
points come and go in the mortgage market. 
In times of large credit demand, the points 
rise rapidly and become a heavy burden. 
Some of these points undoubtedly would dis- 
appear when the interest rates are first lifted, 
but this would be an extremely temporary 
relief. 

In the final analysis, the points would 
climb right back to the highest levels despite 
the interest rate increase. So, the long range 
picture—if we accept these proposals on 
the FHA interest rate—will be home 2 

es, guaranteed by the Government, a 
Fish interest rates, and with the highest 
number of “points”. That is the long-range 
picture. 

I do not want to paint too dark a picture 
here this afternoon. The situation is not 
totally hopeless. There are alternatives. 

On September 21, 1966—-when the country 
was at the height of a Monetary crisis—the 
Congress passed a law—Public Law 89-597— 
which authorized the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to buy housing mortgage paper. This 
provision was placed in the law during a 
period of extreme difficulty in the housing 
industry and was plainly intended to relieve 
the crushing monetary conditions in the 
home mortgage market. 

This law was renewed again last September 
with the full approval of the Administration 
and with no serious opposition anywhere. 
To this day, the Federal Reserve has failed to 
carry out this law. It has refused to support 
the housing market through the purchase 
of this paper. It is totally defiant of the 
wishes of the Congress and the needs of the 
country in housing. 

When the Federal Reserve Board Chairman, 
William McChesney Martin, appeared before 
the Joint Economic Committee two weeks 
ago, I questioned him about his failure to 
obey this law. 

During this questioning, I accused the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman of malfeasance 
in office because of his long and repeated 
failure to carry out a law at a time of severe 
crisis in the housing industry. Now, there are 
some who believe that words like malfea- 
sance” are not part of polite parlor talk. I 
did not intend to be polite and I do not think 
the Congress should feign politeness when a 
public official has so thoroughly and so often 
ignored the public interest. 

Malfeasance may be a strong word, but Iam 
sure that there are many in our economy who 
look on the failures of William McChesney 
Martin in a much harsher light. For the 
family who is forced—by misguided mone- 
tary policies—to remain in a leaky, tar-paper 
shack, the word “malfeasance” may be too 
weak. And “malfeasance” may well be a mild 
term to the millions who have been isolated 
in our city slums because of high interest 
rates and misguided monetary policies. 

Quite frankly, my friends, the conditions 
in the housing industry, and in our cities 
and in our depressed rural areas cry out for 
strong words and strong actions. 

At the very least, the Federal Reserve 
should be required to buy housing paper as 
required by Public Law 89-597. It should 
be required to do this before we ask the 
consumers of this country to pay higher 
interest rates, I am sure that the bankers— 
and the big business community that iden- 
tifles with the bankers—will scream loudly 
if the Federal Reserve is forced to allocate 
funds for housing. 

This allocation of the Nation's credit—your 
credit—might mean that the Federal Reserve 
would have to tighten up on the amount of 
credit it shovelled out to the commercial 
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banks, The Federal Reserve, of course, doesn’t 
want to do anything that might disturb the 
banking community in the slightest man- 
ner—even when the housing market is in 
serious trouble. 

But I hope that the cries of outrage from 
the people—who want decent housing—will 
drown out the bankers’ cries of greed. 

It is quite obvious that something drastic 
has to be done to increase the production of 
housing. Our past efforts have not been ade- 
quate—not by a long shot. For many years 
now, we have proposed high-sounding goals 
for housing production. 

For many years, the figure “two million 
new housing units per year” was considered 
magical. They told us this was the goal we 
had to reach to keep up with the current 
demand. Today that so-called magical figure 
is up to 2.6 million new units each year. 

As you know, the country has never come 
close to meeting these goals. In fact, it has 
averaged something around a million and a 
half new units each year. This year—if we 
are lucky—we will fall only one million 
units short of that announced goal of 2.6 
million units. 

Last year the country produced 1,300,000 
new units of housing and the year before, 
1,200,000. With this kind of production, it 
takes no housing expert to figure out why 
the slums are growing so rapidly. 

This is a great country, a powerful coun- 
try, and surely—a rich country. There is no 
excuse for our failure in the field of hous- 
ing. Whatever it takes, this situation should 
be corrected. 

I am convinced that one of the prime rea- 
sons for the imbalance—and the low pro- 
duction of housing—is the result of years of 
misguided monetary policies. The Federal 
Reserve has choked the housing industry 
time and again. So long as we have a Federal 
Reserve System that feels no responsibility 
to support the broad social and economic 
p: of this country, we will continue 
to have low production of housing. 

The Federal Reserve regards the housing 
industry as the low man on the economic 
totem pole. Your industry barely recovers 
from one monetary crunch before it is 
plunged into another deep recession. The 
general economy may be immune from a 1929 
style depression but it is obvious that the 
housing industry is not. 

With this kind of strangulation, we will 
never reach any type of meaningful housing 
goal in this country. So long as the Federal 
Reserve refuses to allocate credit for housing 
purposes, the housing programs are—to a 
large extent—unreachable “pie in the sky“ 
goals, 

You don’t need to take Wright Patman’s 
word for this. All I ask is that you just look 
at the figures and the monetary course that 
has been followed by the Federal Reserve. 
The monetary policies speak for themselves. 
They leave no doubt that the Federal Re- 
serve System—as it is presently maneu- 
vered—is Public Enemy Number One of 
housing. 

Let me say again that the goal of 2.6 mil- 
lion new housing starts each year would be 
a wonderful mark for us to reach. But I say 
now—without equivocation—we will never 
reach that mark under the present Federal 
Reserve policies, Unless the Federal Reserve 
policies are c d housing given a 
chance—then this goal will be just so much 
paper for the archives. 

I wonder how long the housing industry 
and all of its allies will be willing to be 
the whipping boys of our monetary system? 
I wonder how long the housing industry 
and its allies will be willing to allow hous- 
ing programs to bear the full brunt of every 
restrictive move of monetary policy? Per- 
haps when the housing industry gets mad 
enough and hurt enough, we will have some 
support for a change at the Federal Reserve. 
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It is a simple economic fact that the Con- 
gress cannot legislate housing programs fast 
enough to overcome the restrictive, high 
interest monetary policies of the Federal Re- 
serve. Over the past two years, we have been 
on a treadmill with the Congress trying 
desperately to move housing production for- 
ward. On the other side of this treadmill, the 
Federal Reserve has been tightening the 
screws and cutting back funds for housing 
production, And so far, the Federal Reserve 
has been the race, If you doubt 
this, Just look at the housing es. 

This is a pretty silly situation where we 
have the President and the Congress pro- 
posing and enacting housing programs while 
the Federal Reserve swings its wrecking ball 
at these very same projects. 

How long is the National Housing Confer- 
ence going to allow this to happen? 

Thank you. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS FAIL 
IN USE OF FEDERAL AID IN MANY 
COMMUNITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsxr] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders has missed its mark by a tragic 
margin when it did not specifically iden- 
tify the failure in education in many of 
the large cities of America. 

The Commission report states that we 
ought to have better education in disad- 
vantaged areas as one way to avoid civil 


I believe the Commission report would 
have been substantially more effective 
had it had the courage to speak out 
against local school superintendents who 
in too many communities have made 
Federal aid to disadvantaged children a 
monumental flop. 

President Johnson carefully nursed 
through Congress a massive program of 
Federal aid to help upgrade the quality 
of education for children in disadvan- 
taged areas across America. 

The President’s program is a good one. 
But unfortunately, local school superin- 
tendents have made it a dismal failure 
in too many communities. 

The Federal act does not permit Fed- 
eral authorities to interfere with the 
management of these programs, and this 
is as it should be. But it is more and 
more obvious that local school superin- 
tendents lack the imagination and the 
drive to effectively use the financial as- 
sistance being poured into their cities. 

There is no better example than the 
failure of title I program in Chicago’s 
public schools. It is obvious that this 
city’s school superintendent has become 
obsessed with a huge program of educa- 
tional parks, magnet schools, and busing 
of youngsters instead of addressing him- 
self to the immediate problem of provid- 
ing this generation—the generation at- 
tending public schools today—with 
with strong supportive, remedial educa- 
tion made possible by Federal funds, 

It is tragic that the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders did not have 
the stamina to speak out strongly for an 
effective program of vocational educa- 
tion coupled with sound basic education 
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for children in disadvantaged areas of 
America. 

Throughout this country in ghetto 
after ghetto, there is a feeling of total 
hopelessness among young people be- 
cause young people and their parents 
realize that in too many instances they 
are being “tolerated” in the public 
school system until they reach the legal 
age of 16 and are then being “shoved out” 
of the school system for failure to main- 
tain or achieve acceptable standards. 

The Commission totally ignored the 
fact that thousands upon thousands of 
youngsters in disadvantaged areas who 
are classified as “drop-outs” are, in 
effect, ‘“‘push-outs”—young people that 
have been literally pushed out of the 
school system at the age of 16 because 
school administrators have failed to pro- 
vide meaningful educational programs 
for them. 

My Subcommittee on General Educa- 
tion is now holding hearings on the Pres- 
ident’s Learning and Earning Act, better 
known as the Vocational Education Act 
of 1968. 

It was my privilege this morning to 
hear Dean Essex and a group of distin- 

educators who are members of 
the President’s Advisory Board on Voca- 
tional Education. 

I agree with Dean Essex that the ad- 
ministration proposal before us is inade- 
quate. 

We need a massive program of aid to 
vocational schools to help local commu- 
nities—and in particular, those in the 
ghetto areas—develop exciting, mean- 
ingful vocational programs which will 
give every American youngster a mar- 
ketable skill upon graduation from high 
school. This is the great challenge of our 
time and this is the way to improve atti- 
tudes and hopes in the disadvantaged 
areas of America. 

It is quite apparent to me that the 
President’s Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders failed to probe meaningful alterna- 
tives to the despair which now exists 
among the people of these areas. 

I have spoken out time and again 
against rioting in the streets in America. 
I was among the first in this House to 
warn against the growing tendency to- 
ward what I called “mobocracy”, and 
any number of newspapers across the 
country editorialized on my warnings. 
But the educational community of this 
Nation, even after President Johnson 
had given it substantial financial assist- 
ance, continued to turn its back on 
meaningful educational programs which 
would help stabilize the ghetto communi- 
ties of this Nation. 

It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will approve meaningful amendments to 
the Vocational Education Act so that we 
can fill the gap which the President’s 
Commission on Civil Disorders totally 
ignored in its report. 

The Commission’s report speaking of 
better education failed to spell out spe- 
cific contributions. It is my hope that we 
will be able, through an effective voca- 
tional education program, to give greater 
meaning to the President’s hopes of giv- 
ing every youngster in this country a 
sound and effective educational base on 
which to build a meaningful future. 
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GUNS AND BUTTER IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, as the war 
in Vietnam increasingly pervades every 
national issue, it becomes clear that the 
American economy is confronted by 
basic policy questions: Does our Nation 
have sufficient resources, technology and 
energies to resolve its domestic crises 
while maintaining a major military effort 
in Southeast Asia? In short, can we have 
both guns and butter? How many guns? 
How much butter? 

I am sure that every Member of the 
Congress has pondered and agonized over 
these questions. At present, there is 
scarcely a bill introduced, a vote taken, a 
speech made, that is not weighted or af- 
fected by the need to establish priorities 
in national expenditures and energies. 
Daily, it becomes apparent that our Na- 
tion must meet the grave challenges of- 
fered by poverty and civil unrest. Daily, 
the economic impact of the war in Viet- 
nam becomes greater. 

In view of the harsh limitations im- 
posed by the war on our national direc- 
tion and efforts, I was appalled and 
shocked to learn that the U.S. Govern- 
ment seems to be providing not only guns 
to Vietnam, but a fantastic amount of 
butter to thousands of third-country na- 
tionals in Southeast Asia. 

These “third country nationals” or 
“TCN’s”, as they are referred to by our 
Government agencies, are largely work- 
ers imported from the Philippines, Tai- 
wan, South Korea, and Japan who are 
hired by U.S. contractors to perform 
semiskilled labor on Defense and State 
Department contracts in Vietnam. 

I am informed by reliable sources that 
TCN’s, whose skills range from clerical, 
warehousing, truckdriving, and auto- 
mobile repair to engineering, are paid 
incredible amounts averaging $10,000 to 
$11,000 per year to work on cost-plus 
contracts of the U.S. Government. Ac- 
cording to responsible military personnel 
in Vietnam, third country truckdrivers 
employed on Defense Department con- 
tracts receive on the average of $800 per 
month with a $175 cost-of-living allow- 
ance. The enormity of U.S. Government 
expenditures for such labor can easily be 
computed from State Department sta- 
tistics which indicate that there are pres- 
ently some 15,000 TCN’s employed by U.S. 
Government agencies and contractors in 
Vietnam. 

Apart from the staggering and out- 
rageous cost of such employment to the 
United States, payment of exorbitant 
wages to TCN’s has clearly had other ad- 
verse effects. Since the TCN’s wages are 
paid largely in Vietnamese piasters pur- 
chased by the U.S. Government from the 
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Vietnamese Central Bank, rampant in- 
flation in the Vietnamese economy has 
been promoted. Demand for housing by 
Philippine, Korean, and Taiwanese TCN’s 
has reportedly caused the construction of 
elaborate and munificent apartment 
buildings. The tremendous flow of money 
backed by U.S. dollars seem also to have 
created new demands for luxuries and 
vices which are satisfied and catered to 
by persons who flock to Saigon, Danang 
and other urban centers from all parts of 
Asia. 

Apart from isolating and offending 
much of the South Vietnamese populace 
which is critically affected by spiralling 
inflation, such wasteful policies by the 
United States inexplicably ignore the 
manpower potential of the Vietnamese. 
According to a report prepared for my 
office by the Department of State: 

The GVN Ministry of Labor officials and 
officers of the Confederation of Vietnamese 
Labor (CVT), view the use of TCN's as an 
insult to Vietnamese workers and as a cause 
for anti-American feelings among the local 
population. . Their basic complaint is 
that the TCN’s get from five to ten times 
the rate of pay given Vietnamese workers and 
are better treated by the American employers 
than are local workers. They further com- 
plain that many TCN’s do not have any great 
skills and are being used in many jobs which 
Vietnamese workers could adequately per- 
form. In situations where TCN's do have 
vitally needed skills, the Vietnamese com- 
plain that no provisions are made for training 
Vietnamese to eventually replace the TCN’s. 
The need to find employment for the large 
numbers of refugees and “chieu hoi” (re- 
turnees) adds to the Vietnamese concern over 
the use of TCN’s, 


One of the fundamental justifications 
for the U.S. military presence in Viet- 
nam has been the goal of insuring the 
future political and economic stability 
of that nation. Yet, what economic or 
political stability can ever exist if we 
do not seek to improve labor skills there? 
In a recent study ordered by General 
Westmoreland, it was determined that 
South Vietnam would require 50,000 new 
technicians and semiskilled laborers 
within the next 7 years if it were to 
undertake even minimal industrial de- 
velopment. Can such an objective be 
attained if our Government pursues a 
policy of hiring TCN’s at fantastic wages 
to operate warehousing machinery, drive 
trucks and repair equipment, rather 
than attempting to train the Vietnamese 
to perform such vital but relatively 
simple skills? 

All of our Nation’s previous experience 
with economic aid to underdeveloped 
nations makes clear that land reform 
and industrial growth cannot be accom- 
plished without an increase in manpower 
skills. Why, then, do U.S. AID and 
other governmental agencies advocate 
elimination of landlord domination and 
a redistribution of agricultural lands in 
that nation while concomitantly pursu- 
ing a policy which fails to train the South 
Vietnamese in basic skills? 

The answer cannot be that the Viet- 
namese are incapable of learning such 
skills. Military personnel in Saigon have 
indicated that they would prefer South 
Vietnamese labor on most Defense De- 
partment contracts. These military of- 
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ficers have further indicated that Viet- 
namese nationals, trained to replace 
TCN’s could be hired for about $150 per 
month or approximately 15 percent of 
what TCN labor costs. 

In my judgment, failure to train and 
utilize South Vietnamese labor is, at best, 
costly and short-sighted. At worst, I be- 
lieve that it has contributed to reliance 
by the Saigon Government on the United 
States to assume the major burden of 
fighting and maintaining the war effort. 
It has been of the most vital and gravest 
concern to our Nation that, unlike Hanoi, 
the Saigon Government has failed to ef- 
fectively mobilize popular support for the 
war effort and that the South Viet- 
namese people have failed to demon- 
strate initiative and have relied pri- 
marily on U.S. combat forces to conduct 
the war. In view of such concern, it is im- 
possible to understand how the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can adopt a policy which com- 
pletely ignores available Vietnamese 
manpower and which fails to encourage 
greater participation by Vietnamese in 
defense of their country. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak now in terms of American lives 
and bloodshed. 

Another aspect of the TCN situation 
which has appalled me is the seemingly 
abysmal lack of knowledge by the De- 
partment of Defense as to how many 
TCN’s are working on its cost-plus con- 
tracts, what their nationalities and skills 
are, and what the costs of their labor are 
to the U.S. Government. My office has 
repeatedly contacted officials in the De- 
partment of Defense and has yet to 
discover any compilation of data or 
person knowledgeable in this important 
subject. In my judgment, immediate 
congressional investigation is called for. 

I have thus forwarded copies of this 
statement to the chairmen and minority 
leaders of the House and Senate commit- 
tees on Armed Services, Appropriations, 
and Government Operations. Similarly, 
I have indicated the urgency of this mat- 
ter to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Speaker, the failure of the U.S. 
Government to utilize South Vietnamese 
manpower, to provide and encourage 
skills training, and to effectively audit 
defense contracts raises vital and funda- 
mental questions about our Nation’s mili- 
tary and political presence in Southeast 
Asia. We in the Congress must undertake 
decisive resolution of these questions. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my good friend and 
colleague, Congressman WILLIAM T. CA- 
HILL, in drawing attention to the mis- 
placed role of “third country nationals” 
as civilian workers employed by Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam. 

The administration has said that our 
principal purpose in Vietnam is nation- 
building—creating a stable atmosphere 
for the people of South Vietnam to im- 
prove their skills, their education, their 
productivity and their lives in general. 
We do not further this purpose by pay- 
ing lavish salaries to thousands of semi- 
skilled non-Vietnamese Asians who per- 
form civilian tasks under contracts with 
the Defense and State Departments. The 
policy of our Government toward the use 
of third country nationals must be in 
harmony with what we proclaim as our 
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overall policy, the stabilizing and up- 
grading of the South Vietnamese people 
and nation. 

I commend my colleague for bringing 
this serious deviation from stated policy 
to the attention of the Congress. Con- 
gress should be responsible for main- 
taining the meaningfulness and consist- 
ency of our programs in instances where 
administration actions tend to reduce 
proclamations of policy to double-talk. 

The third country national employ- 
ment program as it is now being run flies 
in the face of consistency, contributes to 
the demoralization of the Vietnamese 
and wastes the American taxpayers 
money. It must be corrected immedi- 
ately. 


EDITORIAL SERIES OUTLINES THE 
PRO-AMERICAN POSITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
scores of thousands of words are written 
and published daily on what is right and 
what is wrong with the position this 
Nation has taken in Vietnam. Like most 
men who have agonized over the situa- 
tion there, I try to read and digest as 
much of that output as the hours in a 
day will allow me. In recent weeks, the 
Shreveport Times published in my con- 
gressional district, has contained a series 
of editorials which, when linked together, 
spell out what I believe is the pro- 
American” position. They, together, spell 
out a philosophy we can all subscribe 
to and live with. I offer them here in the 
Record for whatever benefit each Mem- 
ber may be able, individually, to draw 
from them: 

[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Feb. 24, 
1968] 


AID FOR FREE KOREA 


President Johnson has asked for a sup- 
plemental fiscal 1968 appropriation of $100 
million in military assistance for South 
Korea and this is one LBJ foreign aid re- 
quest that Congress ought to expedite at 
once—and, if it seems necessary, add even 
more to the sum. 

Free Korea feels that the invasion threat 
from the Communist North, made plain in 
across-the-border raids of mounting num- 
ber and force, is more serious than perhaps 
the United States, preoccupied with the 
Pueblo seizure and the Vietnam war, is 
willing to admit. 

Johnson’s proposed assistance would in- 
clude warplanes, patrol boats, radar, anti- 
aircraft equipment and the like, but the 
Park regime wants something more from 
us—advanced jets to offset the North’s So- 
viet-made MIG-21’s; U.S. tanks to counter 
Pyongyang’s Kremlin-label armor; and mod- 
ern rifles to replace South Korea’s World 
War II hand-me-downs. 

In view of North Korea’s growing hostility, 
these requests from Seoul do not seem ex- 
treme at all. The Pueblo seizure, the large- 
scale attempt to murder the Park govern- 
ment and the tenfold increase in Red armed 
forays across the demilitarized zone at least 
suggest the possibility that North Korea is 
considering the idea of launching a massive 
invasion like the one that triggered the Ko- 
rean War in June of 1950. 

Increased American military aid to South 
Korea will be seen in the “dove” camp, 
no doubt, as another U.S. “escalation” of 
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the crisis-confrontation in Asia. This is pure 
bunk. A firm and reinforced stand in South 
Korea is most likely to deter Red aggression 
and prevent a major war; a stand-pat atti- 
tude on our part could well encourage North 
Korea to undertake some rash military act 
that could bring war on a wide scale. 

The whole history of our past involvement 
in South Korea fairly shouts that anything 
less than an absolutely resolute American 
stand there, backed by massive military 
force, would be an invitation to aggression 
that the Reds could hardly resist—an invi- 
tation, in other words, to a second Korean 
War at a time we can least afford it, com- 
mitted as we are in Vietnam. 

For the North Korean Communists almost 
certainly would not have attacked in 1950 
if President Truman's Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, had not drawn a line of Amer- 
ican defense in Western Asia that excluded 
South Korea and misled the Reds into think- 
ing that we would not resist a Red take- 
over of the South. 

This exclusion of South Korea from our 
protective arc of military defense, which 
practically invited the Reds to come on over 
the 38th Parallel and unite the country 
under the Communist flag, was followed by 
a complete withdrawal of all American mill- 
tary forces from South Korea. The tempta- 
tion to aggression, always strong in any Com- 
munist country, became irresistible and the 
result was a slaughterhouse of a war that 
lasted three years. 

History must not be allowed to repeat it- 
self; North Korea must be shown, beyond 
doubt, that the United States will resist, 
with maximum force, any new invasion of 
the non-Communist South. The best way 
to make this unmistakably plain to North 
Korea is to make sure that South Korean 
and American allied forces are prepared mili- 
tarily to deter North Korean aggression and, 
if it comes anyway, smash it. 

South Korea is doing its part with a tough, 
trained army of 625,000 troops and a two- 
million-man reserve militia, but more mod- 
ern weaponry is needed for these formations 
and the 50,000 U.S. troops stationed there 
if the message of deterrence is to be com- 
plete and unmistakably clear. 

This position of complete military pre- 
paredness, poised to respond instantly and 
overwhelmingly on the ground and in the 
air, is the best way to avoid the war in Korea 
that we cannot afford. Simple logic, based 
on the past record, offers no other course. 

[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, 
Feb. 25, 1968] 


WHOSE SIDE ARE You On? 


The Vietnam war seems suddenly to be 
taking on a new complexion, some of which 
may become ominous. There are signs that 
President Johnson, in his personal conduct 
of the war, may be painting himself into & 
corner—reaching a point of no return, 

Mr, Johnson refuses, as he has refused for 
more than two years, to really fight this 
war—to fight it in a manner to win, whether 
victory be truly military, or at a conference 
table. He cannot draw back in honor, 

So, some shift in direction in handling the 
war is inevitable in the not distant future. 
But, for a man who has painted himself into 
a corner there are few directions. 

The majority of the American people ap- 
parently are staunchly in favor of winning 
this war if the polls, which once were Mr. 
Johnson's navigator in all matters, political 
or otherwise, are even close to correct, All 
the major polls come up with the same re- 
cording of American public opinion—to win 
the war. 

Louis Harris, who was President Kennedy’s 
personal pollster, finds 74 per cent of the 
people favor a winning war, a rise of 25 per 
cent since the Communists leveled simulta- 
neous and devastating attacks on more than 
a score of South Vietnam cities and even en- 
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tered the Government Palace and American 
embassy grounds in Saigon, capital of South 
Vietnam. 

Gallup find a comparable percentage in- 
crease in “hawks,” though not as high a total 
percentage as Harris. Both find Mr. John- 
son’s overall popularity sinking in the same 
period, after a brief previous rise from 
around only 38 per cent national approval 
of his administration as a whole. 

In 1964 and 1965 the President thought 
polls decided anything and everything. His 
pockets were full of them to hand out to 
newspapermen. Now he disregards the poll 
demand of the American people to really 
fight this war and the poll rejection of him- 
self for not doing so. 

“You don't win war with polls,“ he lacka- 
daisically told reporters a few days ago. 

Of course not. And The Times does not 
offer polls as necessarily proving anything. 
We simply point out that Mr. Johnson, 
throughout his White House tenure, seemed 
always to be the nation’s top believer in 
polls about himself—until now. Why the 
sudden change when Vietnam is the issue? 

Mr. Johnson's past public backing on the 
war—his course as opposed to the pure dove 
course—seems to be shaking a bit. The one- 
time total of 10 Senators publicly outspoken 
in 100 per cent opposition to him on Vietnam 
has grown to 25. Senator Fulbright and his 
Foreign Affairs Committee dynamiters no 
longer hint. They openly accuse. They even 
question the integrity of both the President 
and the Defense Secretary on Vietnam 
issues. 

Such a soundly conservative Senator as 
GOP Mundt of South Dakota, hitherto a 
soild backer of the President on everything 
about Vietnam, now is lambasting Mr. John- 
son for what he calls wishy-washiness in 
Vietnam and uttering less than the full truth 
at times. 

Senator Dirksen, GOP minority leader, 
without whose support Mr. Johnson might 
have been in a bad mess as far back as two 
years ago, is criticizing Mr. Johnson sharply 
for “no win” and “do nothing” in Vietnam. 

But most of all, the Vietnam issue now is 
seeping its way in figurative trickles of blood 
increasingly into American homes—more 
than 18,000 Americans, mostly youngsters, 
killed; 112,000 wounded; 200 to 300 Ameri- 
can combat pilots in North Vietnam prisons; 
more than 500 Americans killed in action in 
each of two of the past three weeks against 
100 a week or so ago and 50 a few months 
farther back. When a son over there comes 
home in a coffin, people begin to think and 
ask questions of their political leaders. 

Three years of shooting war 9,000 miles 
away without victory as the objective cer- 
tainly must be bringing doubt and wonder 
into minds of people of the most militarily 
powerful nation in the world, all with no 
end in sight; and—as far as the public can 
see—not even a workable plan towards an 
end. 

The President must realize these things. 
He must realize also that the American peo- 
ple as a whole want to back their President 
in anything and everything that involves its 
security, or even only its prestige in relation 
to other nations; that the Fulbrights, the 
undercutters and backstabbers—and Mr. 
Johnson has been subjected to much of the 
latter—are a small minority. 

But he also must know that it is not in- 
herent in Americans to play for a tie, or 
something that only can innocuously be 
ealled victory, and certainly not for a “moral 
victory” which may really be more or less 
physical defeat. 

The President said when we first began to 
fight that we must check Communism in 
Southeast Asia; that if we did not commu- 
nizing of Vietnam would open the door to 
communizing of that whole area of the 
Earth; that we were committed to prevent 
Just such things. He was right, 100 percent. 
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There is little of such talk now from him 
or his administration. Instead, the talk is of 
coalition governments (part Communist) and 
“neutral” countries. 

President Truman’s agreement to coali- 
tion—part Communist government—of 
China enabled the Communists to take over 
that nation and make it the world danger 
it now has become; his no win policy in 
fighting the Korean War opened the way to 
today's Southeast Asia war. 

President Kennedy's agreement to coali- 
tion government and “neutrality” in Laos 
has resulted in three-fifths of Laos now being 
Communist, controlled by North Vietnam 
forces—with 40,000 of the latter now com- 
pletely encircling 5,000 U.S. Marines at Khe 
Sanh. At present U.S. forces can neither with- 
draw nor be reinforced by land, so tight is 
the circle around that vital base close to 
North Vietnam. 

The President has called all the shots in 
this war. No target could be bombed with- 
out his okay. Yet, only now are some of the 
most vital targets being bombed. Why? 

There is talk of recall of General West- 
moreland, over-all commander in Vietnam. 
Perhaps he should be recalled. He has been 
there four years. He must be worn to a 
frazzle mentally. But he should not be 
blamed. He has had to follow orders which 
no experienced military man would have 
given and which in major instances have 
been exactly the opposite of what the na- 
tion’s only living five star Generals—Eisen- 
hower and Bradley—have said should be 
done, They say the war should have been 
ended long ago with military victory; and 
that it must be ended that way now as 
quickly as possible, 

Two North Vietnamese divisions are re- 
ported moving on Saigon. Isn't it about time 
for the President to tell Ho Chi Minh: 

“If you hit Saigon in real force, we will end 
our immunity for Hanoi, your capital, and 
for Haiphong, through whose harbor you get 
all your Russian war supplies, and blow both 
off the map within 48 hours.” And then do 
it, if necessary. 

A year ago Russia was supplying North 
Vietnam with a billion dollars worth of 
weapons a year. Now, Washington says the 
supplies—including heavy artillery and 
bomber planes as well as missiles and 
rockets—are at the rate of six billion dollars 
a year. 

It is time for our own American anti- 
Johnson muckrakers to quit attacking thé 
South Vietnamese government and its offi- 
cials. What if Lafayette, Kosciuszko and 
Rochambeau, who came to the colonies from 
Europe to help us in the Revolutionary War, 
had spent their time denouncing George 
Washington. 

It’s time for Americans to quit denouncing 
President Thieu and Vice President Ky as 
being elected by only 37 per cent of the 
South Vietnamese. It is a political miracle 
that South Vietnam has been able to hold 
any free elections at all and they have held 
several—North Vietnam none. 

Further, President Kennedy received only 
a minority of the votes cast in 1960. Figur- 
ing it another way, 55 per cent of our eligible 
voters voted in 1960, so Mr. Kennedy was 
elected by the votes of only about 28 per cent 
of all Americans who could have voted. Thieu 
and Ky did better. 

Our liberals who shout about killing 
“civilians,” atrocities and corruption in 
South Vietnam forget that it has been the 
Viet Cong who murdered thousands and 
thousands of South Vietnamese civilians and 
still do. 

Further, in our country of 200,000,000 per- 
sons we have a million known criminals and 
our tens of thousands of trained police and 
federal agents can’t stop their arson, murder, 
rape, thievery, and even anarchy in the 
streets in the name of civil rights. 

President Johnson doubtless has made 
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some bad mistakes; some that may prove 
tragic and disastrous in time, But this is 
our country and he is its President and it’s 
time for all Americans to start helping him 
instead of following courses that help the 
enemy kill and wound our youth by ever in- 
creasing thousands. 

It’s time to start asking the muckrakers: 
“Whose side are you on?” 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Feb. 26, 
1968] 


VICTORY BEFORE DEMOCRACY 


Republican Senator Charles Percy of Illi- 
nois and Democrat Senator Robert Kennedy 
of New York have recently revived an old 
peacenik strategy: attack the American- 
supported Saigon government as cruel and 
corrupt and thus imply that it is unfit for 
our association, 

Let's take Senator Percy's complaint first. 
He's all stirred up, or says he is, because the 
Thieu government in Saigon has arrested— 
detained is perhaps the better word—three 
leading opponents of the regime, including 
militant Buddhist monk Thich Tri Quang. 

Two of the men arrested are not very well 
known, though one ran a distant third in the 
presidential race, but Tri Quang should have 
been locked up long ago and almost surely 
would have been in any other country caught 
up in a bitter insurgent war. 

Tri Quang, remember, is the monk with 
acknowledged Communist connections; the 
monk who has personally led in the toppling 
of a half-dozen Saigon regimes; the monk 
who some months ago led a militant Buddhist 
rebellion that all but paralyzed the country 
and halted the government war effort against 
the Reds before it was put down. 

Tri Quang certainly is no harmless re- 
ligionist, though it has never been proven 
that he belongs to the Viet Cong organiza- 
tion. In making it seem that the Thieu gov- 
ernment is persecuting a defenseless monk, 
Senator Percy is either demonstrating his ies 
norance of Vietnamese affairs or 
rather naked effort to play politics, soma 
tic-style, with a bloody war. 

It is also rather ironic that “liberals” like 
Senator Percy on the one hand castigate the 
U.S. for taking an “imperialist” stance in 
Vietnam and on the other advocate, in effect, 
that we impose some kind of American dis- 
cipline on the Vietnamese government— 
which is what we would be doing if we inter- 
vened on behalf of people arrested by the 
Saigon regime, 

Senator Kennedy, for his part, has again 
been hammering away at “corruption” with- 
in the Thieu government. Certainly there is 
corruption—especially in the black market 
area, But as Vice-President Humphrey, a man 
of flawless “liberal” credentials, has pointed 
out, many major American cities are vic- 
t by corruption and several United 
States administrations have been blackened 
by scandal. 

Can we really expect a purer record of ad- 
ministration from a South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment born in war and constantly strained 
almost beyond endurance by the presence 
of a foreign invader, North Vietnam, and a 
savage army of home-grown terrorists? 

What Senator Percy and Senator Kennedy 
do not mention, in their one-sided criticism, 
is that the Thieu government is the product, 
the creation, of the only freely-elected con- 
stitute assembly in the history of Vietnam— 
and probably in the history of all of South- 
east Asia, 

What the South Vietnamese people want 
from this American-backed government, 
what they want now, is not some kind of 
vague democracy as envisioned by faraway 
Senators like Percy and Kennedy, not re- 
form, but simply security. 

This security can be produced only as the 
result of a military victory. Once the ter- 
rorists are defeated, really defeated; once 
the northern intruders are gone, then the 
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people can return securely to their jobs, to 
their farms, to their children. 

Then, perhaps, democracy as we under- 
stand it can come to South Vietnam; de- 
mocracy built, as it must be, on the firm 
ground of security and not on today’s shift- 
ing, uncertain quicksand of guerrilla war and 
foreign invasion. None of the Allied govern- 
ments of Europe, with their long traditions 
of democracy, attempted an election in 
World War II, 

If the Kennedys and the Percys want the 
United States to pull out of Vietnam and 
leave it to the Communists, let them say so 
and make specific their reasons. But let there 
be no silly nonsense about deserting the 
Vietnam government because it is corrupt or 
cruel. 


{From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Feb. 28, 
1968 


Ir FULERIGHT WERE PRESIDENT 


Senator J. William Fulbright has charged 
that the administration ought to have con- 
ducted a fullscale “review” of the facts before 
launching the first American air attacks on 
North Vietnam following Red assaults on two 
U.S. destroyers in August of 1964. 

Senator Fulbright, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, further de- 
clares that the mere presence of the US. 
warships in the Gulf of Tonkin off North 
Vietnam was a “provocation” that, he implies, 
the Communists couldn’t in honor let pass 
unchallenged. 

Looking back over other crucial junctures 
in American history, it might be amusing— 
horrifying might be a better word—to specu- 
late on what might have happened if Senator 
J. William Fulbright, or a peacenik like him, 
had been President. 

1776—President Fulbright today cracked 
down on what he called colonial war- 
mongers," In this connection, the Fulbright 
administration suppressed a speech by Tom 
Paine. Fulbright said the Paine address was 
too “provocative.” At the same time, Ful- 
bright ordered the detention of a night-rider 
named Paul Revere, Revere, said President 
Fulbright, was an “alarmist.” 

President Fulbright said further that he 
did not mind having British troops quartered 
in the White House so long as the Redcoats 
did not invade the presidential bedroom, 
Following a review of this policy, President 
Fulbright invited the Redcoats into his bed- 
room as a “conciliatory” gesture. 

1801—Informed of the seizure of still an- 
other American merchant ship by Tripoli— 
the 12th such seizure this year—President 
Fulbright ordered another fullscale review 
of the situation and finally turned down an 
appeal by Congress to send a naval squadron 
to smash pirates, 

Instead, President Fulbright announced 
that “food for peace” shipments would be 
sent to Tripoli. Following a review of this 
policy, President Fulbright decided that the 
dispatch of “food for peace” shipments might 
be considered provocative by the Barbary 
pirates and, instead, has offered the pirates 
a rentfree base off Cape Cod as a gesture of 
American good will. 

1815—While awaiting reconstruction of the 
White House, burned out by invading British 
troops, President Fulbright today recalled 
General Andrew Jackson from his New Or- 
leans position and disbanded his army. The 
Fulbright administration feels that Jack- 
son's presence at New Orleans might further 
“provoke” the British. 

1915—President Fulbright today formally 
apologized to Germany for allowing Ameri- 
can citizens to travel on the British liner 
Lusitania which was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. The presence of the Lusitania in the 
Atlantic Ocean, President Fulbright said, was 
a provocative act. Following a long policy re- 
view, the President said further that hence- 
forward all American vessels would be con- 
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fined to a prescribed radius in the center of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

1916—President Fulbright today invited 
Pancho Villa and his band of pistoleros to 
meet him at the White House so that a 
“dialogue” might be established. At the same 
time, the Fulbright administration censured 
U.S. citizens—burned out and murdered by 
Villa's band—for building their homes too 
close to the Mexican border. This, said Presi- 
dent Fulbright, was a “raw provocation.” 

1942—-Following a long policy review, with 
26 college professors giving testimony, Presi- 
dent Fulbright has said that the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor definitely was not a 
clear act of aggression on the part of the 
Japanese Empire. The Jap attack was, he 
said, still being reviewed, however. Mean- 
while, President Fulbright has sent his spe- 
cial envoy, Robert F. Kennedy, to negotiate 
with Japanese forces now occupying Cali- 
fornia. The Fulbright administration thinks 
the matter can be settled if the American 
bombing pause, now in its sixth month, is 
carried on indefinitely. 

Privately, however, presidential aides said 
Fulbright was taking a tougher stance. If the 
Japanese penetrate as far as Arkansas, the 
President is quoted as saying, he will con- 
sider the use of two-pound bombs—after a 
fullscale policy review. 

1944—President Fulbright today rejected 
an Allied plan for a D-Day invasion of Nor- 
mandy, declaring that it would be an un- 
pardonable escalation” of World War II. 

1950—President Fulbright has disputed 
South Korea's claim that North Korean 
forces crossed the 38th parallel in a massive 
invasion, He declares that the “so-called in- 
vasion” is merely a peaceful migration of 
Communist North Korean agrarian reformers 
across the 38th parallel. 

The Fulbright administration’s last policy 
paper on the matter declared that South 
Korea was, after all, in North Korea’s “sphere 
of influence.” Meanwhile, a few South Ko- 
rean troops, to escape the Communist attack, 
have taken refuge in Japan. The Fulbright 
administration has asked the Japanese gov- 
ernment not to accept these refugees as 
North Korea might consider such asylum as 
& “provocation.” 


BANKING LOBBY ENEMY OF HOME 
FINANCE INDUSTRY—PROMPT 
ENACTMENT OF H.R. 13718 IS 
VITAL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the House and of the other 
body as well must be aware of the vicious 
campaign waged by the organized bank- 
ing lobby against my bill H.R. 13718 to 
put the thrift industry on its feet and to 
revive housing and the building and re- 
lated industries. 

Yesterday it was my pleasure to intro- 
duce the administration’s new housing 
bill. However, unless the Federal Reserve 
ceases its almost criminal neglect of our 
housing goals, and unless the thrift insti- 
tutions, which provide the great bulk of 
home financing, are substantially 
strengthened the new housing legislation 
cannot succeed. 

The banking lobby is saying that en- 
actment of H.R. 13718, which adds flexi- 
bility to thrift institution investments, 
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would diminish the flow of funds to the 
building industry rather than provide a 
badly needed increase. 

This is an outright falsehood, Mr. 
Speaker, motivated by the basest and 
most selfish of considerations. These 
bankers appear almost insanely jealous 
of the growth enjoyed by thrift institu- 
tions in attracting consumer savings for 
the home builder and home buyer. They 
just cannot stand seeing someone else 
succeed. The bankers care little for the 
needs of the housing industry, Mr. 
Speaker, they are just “anti” savings and 
loan. That is why many are opposed to 
my bill. 

To prove my point, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bankers are utterly insincere ‘n 
their oft-expressed concern for housing, 
let me say that the present State of dey- 
astation in that industry is due in no 
small part to the bankers themselves. 

In collaboration with the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the bankers began in 1962 
to raise their interest rates payable on 
consumer time deposits, hitting a peak 
in December 1965. The high rates for 
savings that the banks advertised ag- 
gressively sucked money out of the sav- 
ings and loans so effectively that the 
year 1966 was the worst year for hous- 
ing since World War II, and 1967 was 
little better. This is because the banks, 
once they got their hands on these addi- 
tional savings dollars—some $38 billion 
for 1966 and 1967—refused to invest in 
home loans except in a token way. Of the 
$38 billion, Mr. Speaker, only $4.1 billion 
went for one to four family mortgage 
loans. On the other hand; $16 billion went 
into bank holdings of tax-exempt bonds. 
I repeat, Mr. Speaker, of $38 billion in 
savings deposits captured by the banks 
from thrift institutions, only a crumb was 
thrown to the ailing housing industry 
while 16 billions went into securities 
providing hundreds of millions of tax- 
free income at a time we are severely 
strapped to finance our military efforts 
to save Southeast Asia from communism. 

So not only has the banking lobby be- 
trayed the housing industry, they are 
also betraying our boys in Vietnam. How 
many Members realize that the banks 
which were originally established to 
make loans to farmers and businessmen, 
such as home builders, have socked away 
over $60 billion in tax-free bonds? Is 
this how they show their concern for 
the builder? Is this how they show their 
patriotism? 

Mr. Speaker, immediate enactment of 
H.R. 13718, the Federal Savings Institu- 
tions Act, is necessary to save the build- 
ing industry from disaster in the face of 
another 1966-style money “crunch” by 
the Federal Reserve. 

Then the next order of business will 
be legislation to get the commercial 
banks out of the investment business 
and back into the lending business where 
they belong. 


THE SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST AGAINST 


BANK MERGERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Supreme Court firmly established 
that the antitrust laws of this Nation 
continue to apply to the commercial 
banking industry. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is a 
great victory for those who believe that 
free and open competition is essential to 
the banking industry and to the con- 
sumers who use the services of this in- 
dustry. 

As many in the House will remember, 
the Bank Merger Act of 1966 was passed 
after long and heated controversy. Since 
the passage of that law, the banks and 
the Comptroller of the Currency have 
attempted to twist the congressional in- 
tent and gain exemption from the Clay- 
ton and Sharman Anti-Trust Acts. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, unfortu- 
nately, has spent huge sums of public 
moneys and has employed his lawyers 
to attack the Justice Department posi- 
tion in court. 

Now the Supreme Court has slapped 
down the positions of the banks and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. At long last, 
I hope the Comptroller of the Currency 
will note and cease and desist in the 
wasteful expenditure of public moneys 
in attempting to support the banks’ as- 
sault on the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Justice 
Department for its forthright prosecu- 
tion of the Nashville, Tenn., case on 
which the Supreme Court made its de- 
cision. The case involved the merger of 
the Third National Bank and the Nash- 
ville Bank & Trust Co. The Justice De- 
partment, in its suit, sought to undo the 
merger of these two banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I also would like to take 
this occasion to once again express my 
appreciation to the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the Members of this House who worked 
so hard—against great odds—to protect 
the public interest when the Bank Mer- 
ger Act was before the Congress in 1965 
and 1966. Many of us remember the tre- 
mendous lobbying heat that was put on 
by the American Bankers Association to 
destroy the antitrust laws as they relate 
to the banking industry. 

As affirmed by the Supreme Court in 
its decision Monday, the public interest 
survived nonetheless. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal outlining the 
Supreme Court’s decision in favor of the 
public: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 5, 1968] 

JUSTICE Unrr’s Power To Bar BANK MERGERS 

STRENGTHENED BY A New Top BENCH RULING 
(By Louis M. Kohlmeier) 


WasxHincton.—The Supreme Court nailed 
down, hard and fast, its conclusion that bank 
mergers can be blocked by the Justice De- 
partment’s antitrust division. 

The decision, which appeared to be a final 
blow to the banking industry’s hopes that the 
1966 Bank Merger Act would alleviate its 
anti-trust problems, will make it extremely 
difficult for banks whose mergers are chal- 
lenged to win an antitrust suit. 
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The ruling also may well rekindle on Capi- 
tol Hill the dispute over banking-law revi- 
sions that has been raging off and on since 
the early 1960s. Although the Justice Depart- 
ment hasn't challenged many bank mergers 
in recent months, one antitrust officer said 
he’s sure there’ll be some talk now” in Con- 
gress about a new attempt to clip the depart- 
ment's authority over banks. 

The High Court reversed and sent back a 
lower-court ruling that dismissed a depart- 
ment suit to undo the merger of Third Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville, Tenn., and Nashville 
Bank & Trust Co. Earlier Supreme Court 
interpretations of the 1966 Bank Merger Act 
were procedural; with the Nashville case, the 
High Court added specific and tough anti- 
trust standards to its prior rulings. 


THE 1963 DECISION SPARKED LAW 


Congress passed the 1966 law in response to 
a 1963 decision in which the Supreme Court, 
in upholding a Justice Department antitrust 
suit against two Philadelphia banks, said 
that such institutions were fully subject to 
the Sherman and Clayton antitrust acts. One 
unusual feature of the 1966 law was that it 
excused outright several of the bank merg- 
ers that the department had successfully 
challenged in the courts during the Kennedy 
Administration. 

The law, which was a somewhat ambiguous 
compromise of conservative and liberal view- 
points in Congress, also set a standard for fu- 
ture mergers. It said mergers that reduced 
banking competition were banned unless the 
anticompetitive effects were clearly out- 
weighed” by service and financial benefits of 
the community. 

Bankers and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who regulates national banks, claimed 
thereafter that Congress had intended to im- 
munize bank mergers from antitrust law. 
Their argument reflected the fact that Con- 
gress in various ways has exempted regulated 
industries from antitrusters' reach. Moreover, 
mergers generally provide benefits, in increas- 
ing lending capacity and in other ways, bank- 
ers maintain. 

Several lower courts, after enactment of 
the 1966 law, agreed with the banks and the 
Comptroller of the Currency that Congress 
had immunized such mergers. The lower 
courts in these cases dismissed the depart- 
Ment suits without going to trial. Last year 
the first of these cases, involving two Houston 
banks, reached the Supreme Court, and it 
ruled that Congress hadn’t immunized banks. 
The High Court held, as a procedural matter 
because the case hadn't been tried, that lower 
courts must weigh anticompetitive effects, 
which violate antitrust law, against service 
and financial gains, but that the burden of 
proving such gains rested with the banks. 

The Nashville case went to trial following 
the High Court's edict in the Houston case. 
A Federal district court ruled that the Nash- 
ville banks proved that benefits outweighed 
the reduction in competition and it threw 
out the Justice Department’s suit. 


GROUNDS NARROWED 


The Supreme Court, in reversing the lower 
court, narrowed severely the grounds on 
which banks can claim outweighing gains. It 
recognized that the merger would increase 
by $2.8 million the lending capacity of the 
two banks, if operated separately, but it said 
that “increased lending capacity weighs very 
little in the balance.” The Court’s opinion, 
written by Justice White, also recognized 
that Nashville Bank & Trust was in need of 
new management that Third National Bank 
could provide. But it said that factor wasn’t 
of major importance, either. The opinion sug- 
gested that management improvements, in- 
creased numbers of branches and other bene- 
fits are of little avail unless one of the banks 
is actually failing. 

Moreover, the High Court declared that 
lower courts aren't to accept any set of 
service and financial gains as outweighing 
reduced competition unless the banks in- 
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volved demonstrate that they have tried 
without success to achieve the gains by 
means other than merger. For example, the 
Court said, Nashville Bank & Trust would 
have to prove it tried to hire new officers and 
failed before a court could accept Third Na- 
tional's offer of new management as a ground 
for approving the merger. 

Without a persuasive demonstration that 
a merger Offers large gains that aren't other- 
wise available, normal antitrust standards 
are to be applied to banks, the High Court 
declared. Inasmuch as the Court, in other 
cases involving various industries, has held 
illegal a merger of two concerns with as little 
as 10% of their market, the antitrust test 
clearly will be severe on banks. 

The Court said that in 1964 Third National 
had 33.6% and Nashville Bank & Trust 48% 
of total banking assets in Davidson County, 
where Nashville is located. These percentages 
were sufficient to demonstrate that their 
merger increased banking concentration in 
the county in violation of antitrust law, the 
Court held. 

Justices Harlan and Stewart, in a separate 
opinion taking issue with some of the major- 
ity’s findings, objected to the Court’s use of 
“the numbers game test for determining” 
antitrust violations. 

The High Court sent the Nashville case 
back to the lower court with the suggestion 
that the two banks be given an opportunity 
to present evidence of benefits beyond those 
already cited. But, the Supreme Court opin- 
ion apparently is a final ruling that the 
merger violates antitrust law. The banks 
therefore apparently won't be allowed to con- 
test the finding of antitrust law violation but 
will be able only to try to produce weighty 
new evidence of benefits that would offset the 
finding of antitrust illegality. 


FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
pleased to insert a prize-winning speech 
written by a young man from the First 
District of Minnesota, Mr. Craig Mc- 
Henry of 1227 Eldridge Avenue, South St. 
Paul, Minn. The speech, titled Free- 
dom’s Challenge,” won first place in the 
Minnesota 1968 Voice of Democracy 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and its ladies auxiliaries. 
The speech deserves the widest exposure 
and publicity, for what Mr. McHenry 
has said bears upon the very foundation 
of the Nation. 

The speech follows: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Craig McHenry) 

Recently, on a college campus in Califor- 
nia, the Dow Chemical Company sent repre- 
sentatives to speak to some of the tech- 
nically minded students who might be inter- 
ested in employment, In another part of the 
country, a Marine recruiter entered a college 
campus to recruit patriotic men to defend 
their country. 

In both cases, these men were harassed, 
harmed physically, or prevented in other 
ways from accomplishing their goal. The 
students who carried out this treatment used 
the excuse, “We don’t believe in war!” or 
“We don't think you're right in producing 
the tools of war!”—that was their opinion— 
They had a right to express their beliefs— 
Under man’s basic freedom they were able to 
let other people know what they thought.— 
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But what about the other men, the repre- 
sentatives of their beliefs? Didn't they have 
rights too? Couldn’t they present their opin- 
ions? Of course they could.—Some persons 
would say one of them had to be wrong.— 
Which one?—They were both right. Both 
were exercising their basic rights as Amer- 
ican Citizens. As American Citizens, we are 
all given the freedom to make up our own 
minds as we see fit. We have the freedom! But 
what does freedom mean? What is freedom? 
I think the late Wendell Willkie had the 
right idea when he defined freedom.—Free- 
dom is an indivisible word—If we want to 
enjoy it, and fight for it, we must be pre- 
pared to extend it to everyone, whether they 
are rich or poor, whether they agree with 
us or not. 

That definitive answer encourages us to 
inquire further:—What then is freedom’s 
challenge?—Freedom's challenge is: Can you 
make decisions for yourself to decide what 
is right and wrong?—The answer to that 
question should be yes. But how you make 
that decision, and if the decision is right or 
wrong is the big problem. You must be an 
individualist to even attempt to reply to 
that one. 

There are several ways to make up your 
mind intelligently. First of all, you can take 
the advice of other people who have had 
similar problems and have arrived at suc- 
cessful solutions, Many people have improved 
their chances for success by analyzing the 
faults of others and deciding not to make the 
same mistakes themselves. Still another way 
is to find new ways to solve the problem, An 
example of people trying out that method 
is how our space scientists have done things 
that people just a few years ago would have 
thought impossible. If they would have list- 
ened to their predecessors who thought that 
space travel was impossible, our technologi- 
cal improvement would now be far behind 
their present accomplishments. 

In other words, what I am trying to get 
across to you is this: Be individualists ... 
Follow your predecessor . . . Conform or don’t 
conform ... Make up your own mind... 
Let other people make their own decisions, 
they might be right and they might be 
wrong. Don’t compromise your intellectual 
freedom because they made the wrong de- 
cision, Make your own decision and follow 
it. Remember, you have to live with yourself 
for the rest of your life. 


OUR PRESENT NO-WIN WAR 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21, the Special Subcommittee on 
National Defense Posture of the House 
Armed Services Committee issued vari- 
ous findings and conclusions concerning 
“an intensive 6-month examination of 
US. commitments, manpower, assets, 
and planning, particularly in Vietnam.” 
As the title of the committee states, the 
Armed Services Committee is primarily 
concerned with the military aspects of 
our national security, and because it re- 
ceives much highly classified informa- 
tion in this area, its members are much 
more Knowledgeable and qualified in 
their analysis of this subject. 

It is a matter of record that our mili- 
tary policy in Vietnam at present is pred- 
icated on the gradual escalation princi- 
ple in which we respond to the initiative 
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of the Communist forces by additional 
buildups. Commenting on this principle 
the subcommittee observed: 

The theory of gradual escalation in the 
use of power violates accepted and proven 
military concepts. The application of this 
theory in Vietnam has produced only mini- 
mal gains, and has given the enemy time to 
increase his own efforts correspondingly. 


The subcommittee highlighted the 
source of the whole problem by stating 
that: 

The Subcommittee recognizes the essen- 
tiality of civilian control of the military, as 
prescribed by the Constitution. However, in 
the Vietnam conflict, constraints have been 
imposed on the military in operational mat- 
ters to such an extent that they have de- 
graded our field command structure and 
militated against the immediate and positive 
action, or reaction, required by the swiftly 
moving events of war. 


Pe gd that theme not have a familiar 
9 

Remember the controversy involving 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the Yalu 
River restrictions during the Korean war. 
As in the present case, the civilians in 
Washington were pulling the strings in 
that no-win war. 

Let us go back a bit further. 

On January 30, 1949, Congressman 
John F. Kennedy delivered an address in 
Salem, Mass., shortly after the capitula- 
tion of our ally, Nationalist China, to the 
Communist Chinese forces. After detail- 
ing events leading up to the downfall, 
Congressman Kennedy closed by saying: 

This is the tragic story of China whose 
freedom we once fought to preserve. What 
our young men had saved, our diplomats and 
our President have frittered away.” (Em- 
phasis added.) 


So hang on to your temper, do not get 
disgusted; here we are again in the midst 
of our third encounter with Communist 
forces over the preservation and defense 
of a free nation. And our policy, gener- 
ally speaking, is to relegate the word 
“win” to a dirty-word classification. 

The subcommittee struck a proper and 
realistic perspective in stating that: 

Contrary to the views so often yoiced by 
benighted disciples of defeat and appease- 
ment, the battle in Vietnam is not between 
the greatest nation in the world and a small, 
underdeveloped country. Rather, it is a 
struggle with the United States on one side 
and Communist China and Russia on the 
other. It should be recognized and clearly 
understood that while the enemy we are 
fighting is the North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong, they are merely the conduit for 
the aggression of China and Russia. 


This view, of course, makes sense when 
one considers the vast supplies and mili- 
tary armaments which China and Rus- 
sia are transporting to North Vietnam. 

Perhaps now is the time to look more 
closely at the diplomats and advisers 
who are responsible for our present poli- 
cies and reevaluate their suitability for 
office on the strength of the merits of 
their judgments. 

Perhaps now is the time to consider the 
advice given in the 1949 speech cited 
above: 

Our relationship with China since the end 
of the Second World War has been a tragic 
one, and it is of the utmost importance that 
we search out and spotlight those who must 
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bear the responsibility for our present pre- 
dicament. (Emphasis added.) 


I include the release of February 21, 
1968, of the Special Subcommittee on 
National Defense Posture of the House 
Armed Services Committee in the RECORD 
at this point: 

US. MILITARY Posture IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. (D-Va.), 
Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
National Defense Posture, of the Armed 
Services Committee, today released the find- 
ings and conclusions contained in a unani- 
mous interim report on U.S. military posture 
in Southeast Asia. In connection with this 
release, Chairman Hardy stated: 

“Because of the security classification im- 
posed on most of the testimony and data on 
which the report is based, neither the re- 
port nor the stenographic transcript of the 
Subcommittee’s hearings and proceedings 
can be released at this time. To the extent 
that the Subcommittee’s conclusions involve 
military judgments, they are a summariza- 
tion of the opinions of qualified military ex- 
perts who have appeared before the Sub- 
committee.” 

The findings and conclusions follow: 

1. At present, the U. S. has no timetable 
for winning the war in Vietnam. 

2. The enemy cannot be defeated within 
any acceptable time frame so long as we 
continue to fight a primarily defensive war. 
Our slow rate of military progress has en- 
couraged North Vietnam to reject our ef- 
forts to bring about peace negotiations. 

8. Only if our military is permitted to 
make maximum use of our assets can the 
war in Vietnam be brought to a speedy and 
successful conclusion. 

4. The theory of gradual escalation in the 
use of power violates accepted and proven 
military concepts. The application of this 
theory in Vietnam has produced only mini- 
mal gains, and has given the enemy time 
to increase his own efforts correspondingly. 

5. Because of the extent of our commit- 
ment in Vietnam, we are, in truth, engaged 
in a battle for the preservation of the future 
of the United States. We cannot afford to 
lose it while courting world opinion. 

6. Contrary to the views so often voiced by 
benighted disciples of defeat and appease- 
ment, the battle in Vietnam is not between 
the greatest nation in the world and a small, 
underdeveloped country. Rather, it is a strug- 
gle with the United States on one side and 
Communist China and Russia on the other. 
It should be recognized and clearly under- 
stood that while the enemy we are fighting 
is the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong, 
they are merely the conduit for the aggres- 
sion of China and Russia. 

7. Our military forces should be permitted 
to take the offensive—on land and sea and 
in the air—with a definite timetable for the 
earliest possible successful conclusion of the 
war. This would require an immediate re- 
view of our present force levels and, un- 
doubtedly, partial mobilization. However, 
more ARVN troops are required, for even- 
tually these forces must achieve and main- 
tain the security of their own nation. 

8. The enemy should be denied access to 
all war materiel and supporting supplies. If 
necessary to achieve this end, all routes, 
whether by land, sea or air, should be closed 
or destroyed. 

9. For the successful conduct of the war, 
the enemy should be given no sanctuary or 
reprieve. 

10. The Subcommittee recognizes the es- 
sentiality of civilian control of the military, 
as prescribed by the Constitution. However, 
in the Vietnam conflict, constraints have 
been imposed on the military in operational 
matters to such an extent that they have de- 
graded our field command structure and 
militated against the immediate and posi- 
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tive action, or reaction, required by the 
swiftly moving events of war. 

11. In spite of the foregoing, the morale 
and performance of our military forces are 
superb. Never in the history of this country 
has the United States fielded troops so well 
supplied logistically. 

12. Certain DOD policies have hindered the 
development of new and improved weapon 
systems and curtailed the production of 
presently needed equipment, with the result 
that our military posture and the condition 
of our assets have been degraded. 

13. The honoring of our commitments in 
Vietnam has severely strained our worldwide 
military manpower and equipment assets. 

14, If we are to meet all probable con- 
tingency challenges, the U. S. must promptly 
undertake to increase its military assets. 

15. U. S. intelligence concerning enemy 
plans and movements is seriously deficient. 
As a result, major policies for the conduct 
of the war appear to have been formulated 
more on the basis of intuition than on fact. 

The Subcommittee’s report follows an in- 
tensive six-month examination of U. S. com- 
mitments, manpower, assets and planning, 
particularly in Vietnam. The Subcommittee 
is composed of: Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., Hon. 
F. Edward Hébert, Hon. Samuel S. Stratton, 
Hon. Charles A. Halleck and Hon. William 
L. Dickinson, Chairman L. Mendel Rivers 
and Hon. William H. Bates are ex officio 
members. The Subcommittee has been di- 
rected by Chairman Rivers to review U, S. 
worldwide commitments and to assess the 
burden which these commitments place on 
our military capability. 

The Subcommittee plans to next examine 
the Middle East area. 


— — 


THE TACTIC OF MANIPULATING 
FILES 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well within the power and responsibility 
of Congress to investigate activities of 
suspicious nature within agencies of the 
Government. Not only the oversight 
function of Congress, but the informing 
function should be exercised, through 
investigation, when there is sufficient 
doubt that the best interests of the Na- 
tion—the people—are being abused. 

A recent news column compiled facts 
concerning the use of files in governmen- 
tal agencies which indicate that persons 
or groups of persons within the govern- 
ment may be seeking, through the ma- 
nipulation of files, to thwart the just 
application of laws and regulations; 
prevent employees from exercising their 
rights; cover up security violations and 
risks, or embarrassing reports or other 
actions which are clearly against the 
best interests of the country. 

In the column there are examples 
which indicate serious violations of na- 
tional security, not to mention other fla- 
grant violations of law. 

Instances of files, documents, reports, 
or other items of classified nature which 
have been lost, destroyed, mutilated, 
scattered, hidden, doctored, forged, or in 
some way altered to achieve an end, are 
numerous. 

The effects of these actions involve not 
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only the careers of individual employees 
but policy formulation, and because of 
the lack of information—or the mislead- 
ing character of it—the security of the 
Nation. Evaluators who must rely on 
the contents of files are placed into posi- 
tions which compare to the mathemati- 
cian who is expected to come up with the 
correct answer to a problem in addition 
but is not given all the figures. This ap- 
plies regardless of whether the evalua- 
tor is judging a man for promotion, a 
policy to guide the nation, or a high-level 
security clearance. 

As the article indicates, the manipula- 
tion of files poses questions such as these: 
What hapened to the more than a dozen 
file cabinets of information which, when 
studied, might have revealed the facts 
concerning the “third spy ring“ so often 
alluded to since the Hiss era? Although 
they are almost certainly scattered now, 
why was the job left unfinished? And on 
whose orders? 

There is a distinct possibility that 
manipulation of files is a tactic used by 
persons within government to cover up 
blunders and actions which directly con- 
cern legitimate personal and national in- 
terests. The possibility of a preliminary 
investigation into these problems should 
be seriously considered. 

I submit for the Record, “Wanted: 
Orderly Files, Inviolate U.S. Records Not 
ee Inviolate,” by Edith Kermit Roose- 
velt: 


WANTED: ORDERLY FILES—INVIOLATE U.S. 
RECORDS Nor So INVIOLATE 


(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


WasuHIncton.—The bitter controversy over 
the Tonkin Bay incident and the Senate reso- 
lutions that followed it emphasizes the great 
necessity for honest, complete files in govern- 
ment agencies. The current debate demon- 
strates that no one, especially in the top- 
most echelons of government, can be sure 
what is factual, what is interpretation and 
what has been—by one means or another— 
left out of these files. 

No one may, in fact, be able to reconstruct 
the events that took place. This problem of 
defective files, often planned this way, which 
is being so dramatically debated, has become 
for several decades a perennial failure of the 
State Department. Hundreds of files have 
been “lost, scattered, destroyed or doctored.” 
The overriding bureaucratic rules and regula- 
tions that deal with the inviolate keeping of 
records has facilitated policy diversion and 
paralysis providing the ideal channel for an 
Agler Hiss or a Kim Philby to function un- 
detected. 

“SENTENCED” TO SIBERIA 


The exile of Harry Hite and Edwin Burk- 
hardt to a condemned State Department 
“Siberia” is directly related to this. The sin 
of this pair was their defense of Otto F. 
Otepka, their former boss in the security 
office, who was fired from his job for telling 
senators about lax security in records keep- 
ing procedures. Otepka had been compiling 
files which included security data on some 
government Officials, their incrimination rec- 
ommendations and suspected onnel 
whom they had recommended for jobs in the 
department. 

A number of these important files have 
been destroyed, scattered or lost under 
suspicious circumstances. 


FILES “DISAPPEAR” 

A State Department employe told this 
columnist that documents that have “dis- 
appeared” from State Department files in- 
clude the seven transcripts of the hearing be- 
fore the Foreign Service Personnel Board in 
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August, 1945, of John Stewart Service. He was 
a foreign service officer who admitted giving 
secret documents to a “magazine editor” 
identified in testimony before the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee as a Soviet 
agent. These transcripts were originally given 
to Julius C. Holmes, former State Department 
official, who was then chairman of the de- 
partment's Personnel Board. 

This is the same Julius C. Holmes who told 
the House Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression that he never received the single 
copy of the “top secret” Van Vliet report of 
May 22, 1945, which proved the Soviet Secret 
Police had murdered more than 10,000 of the 
Polish elite in the Katyn Forest. This report 
was forwarded on May 25, 1945, to Holmes 
when he was assistant secretary of state by 
Maj. Gen. Clayton Bissell, Army Chief of 
Staff, G-2 for Intelligence, according to a 
Pentagon press release of Sept. 18, 1950. 


PAGES ARE “INSERTED” 


Furthermore, government officials, legisla- 
tors and scholars who request files can never 
be sure whether the information that they 
contain is complete, authentic or not doc- 
tored. Stephen A. Koczak, a former foreign 
service officer, has charged that the original 
pages of his personnel record were destroyed. 
He declared that new pages were forged, 
backdated and inserted as if they were orig- 
inal documents. Koczak also said that his re- 
ports concerning Soviet and East German 
plans to build the Berlin wall were never sent 
to Washington, D.C. 

In other words, one can never be sure 
whether files have not been tampered with 
by persons having an interest in the sort of 
material that they do or do not contain. In 
Part 8 of the State Department Security hear- 
ings published by the Senate Internal Se- 
curity hearings published by the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee in 1965 Otepka 
testified: 

“Another disturbing aspect was that exten- 
sive files obtained by the Office of Security 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Central Agency on both domestic and 
foreign subversive persons were made readily 
available to employes in an area which had 
been the subject of my study in 1955. That 
study had revealed the presence in that area 
of many questionable individuals handling 
vital intelligence and security information.” 


REFORMS NEEDED 


The adoption and enforcement of orderly 
procedures would be a first step in insuring 
the inviolability of any particular file. Each 
file should have an inventory sheet and the 
official who takes it out should have to sign it. 
Minutes of selection boards charged with “se- 
lecting out” or firing foreign service officers 
should be kept. The Congress should insist 
that names of the particular foreign service 
officers or State Department officials who 
work on any particular study paper or docu- 
ment be given it, together with their policy 
recommendations, 

This alone would contribute greatly to 
blocking efforts to subvert policy. It would 
give security investigators important leads 
because of the pattern disclosed. In addition, 
it would enable Congress to exercise proper 
oversight over policy. 


THE HEART DISEASE, CANCER, AND 
STROKE AMENDMENTS OF 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has sent to the 
Congress a proposal to extend the Heart 
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Disease, Cancer, and Stroke Amend- 
ments of 1965, otherwise known as the 
regional medical programs. The Surgeon 
General’s report on regional medical pro- 
grams to the President and the Congress 
dramatically portrays the imagination, 
energy, and effort which literally thou- 
sands of persons all across the country 
have invested in designing and imple- 
menting the regional medical program. 

To reach its goal of reducing death 
and disability from heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke, this program has impres- 
sively begun to fashion a system for the 
organization and delivery of health serv- 
ices which will enable physicians, allied 
health personnel, community hospitals, 
and medical schools and their affiliated 
teaching hospitals to better serve their 
patients. 

I supported this legislation when it 
was first introduced in the Congress, and 
I have followed it closely ever since. In 
my opinion it is one of the most impor- 
tant programs in the field of health leg- 
islation ever to come before the Congress, 
and it is further evidence of President 
Johnson's strong and creative leader- 
ship in this field. 

Therefore, I am delighted to support 
the extension of the regional medical 
programs legislation which has just been 
placed before us. The Congress now 
has the opportunity to give further evi- 
dence that it is our intention to support 
this vital program until it reaches its 
goal of bringing the very best in patient 
care to all those who suffer from heart 
disease, cancer, or stroke. 

It is not possible to overestimate the 
importance of the sense of commitment 
we in the Congress impart to this pro- 


gram. 

By extending this legislation, we act 
to prevent a loss of momentum and en- 
thusiasm already achieved, and to pro- 
vide a firmer base for improving the 
health of all Americans. 


THE UNITED STATES THREATENING 
GERMANY ON PROLIFERATION 
TREATY? 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is accused of threatening to cut 
off supplies of enriched uranium if Ger- 
many does not promptly approve the 
draft treaty on proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

In a wire to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, I yesterday asked for clarification 
before the House later this week acts on 
legislation extending the life of the 
agency which negotiated the draft 
treaty. 

Text of my wire: 


Marcu 4, 1968. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY : The review of German 
press published February 28 by the German 
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Embassy in Washington, correspondence I 
have had with members of the German Bun- 
destag, and reports I have received from 
Members of Congress who attended the re- 
cent German-U.S. legislative conference in 
Munich indicate that the United States is 
pressuring and even threatening the Bonn 
government in an effort to secure early ap- 
proval of the draft treaty on non-prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

Specifically, it is said that our government 
is quietly but firmly stating that it will not 
be able to assure delivery of enriched ura- 
nium—nuclear fuel for atomic power 
plants—to nations which do not promptly 
sign the treaty. 

These statements of policy are, of course, 
a el as warnings or threats on our 
part. 

Pressure in any form to cause Germany to 
approve the treaty against its will would be 
reprehensible treatment for our loyal and 
patient ally, and would, I believe, cause far- 
reaching adverse consequences to the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. If the draft treaty cannot win 
support wholly on its own merit, it deserves 
to die. 

As the House of Representatives will this 
week consider the legislation extending for 
three years the life of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency—whose principal ac- 
complishment has been the negotiation of 
the draft treaty with the Soviet Union—a 
prompt answer to these questions would be 
helpful: 

Will the United States discriminate in any 
way against such nations in the provision of 
fissionable materials? Is a policy of such dis- 
crimination now under consideration by our 
government? 

What, if anything, has our government 
said privately or publicly, or done, in order 
to encourage other governments to approve 
promptly the draft treaty? 

As you know, the ACDA bill is tentatively 
set for House action Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Text of the German press review: 


THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING NATO 


THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


In spite of an official denial by the Federal 
Government in Bonn, the German press con- 
tinued last week to insist that the United 
States is threatening to cut-off its supplies 
of enriched uranium, nuclear fuel for atomic 
power plants, to nations which delay signing 
the non-proliferation treaty. Papers on such 
opposite sides of the political spectrum as 
Die Welt (Feb. 24) and the Frankfurter 
Rundschau (Feb. 23) reported the American 
pressure in front-page headlines, The Frank- 
furter Rundschau said: 

The United States Government is deter- 
mined to force the five non-nuclear mem- 
bers of EURATOM to sign and ratify the 
non-proliferation treaty by holding up de- 
liveries of fissionable material. As has now 
been learned from authoritative circles in 
Brussels, the threats from the American side 
during the visit two weeks ago in Washing- 
ton of the President of the European Com- 
mission, Rey, and the Commission members 
Hellwig and Deniau, far surpassed any of the 
information which had seeped through be- 
fore. 

Die Welt reported the official denial of any 
American threat given by the Government's 
spokesman in Bonn, Guenther Diehl but 
added: 

He left open, however, the question wheth- 
er Washington, in place of a threat, had 
given a statement of position which at 
least could be understood as a warning. In 
regard to the question of the American 
threat, the Federal Government's speaker 
added: “It would also be foolish if the Amer- 
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ican Government did such a thing.” This 
statement again is evaluated by observers in 
Bonn as a German warning sent to the 
American address. 

In a lead editorial, Die Welt on the same 
day said that a careful re-examination of 
the text of the treaty, added to the report of 
the visitors to Washington, made clear the 
reality of the American threat: 

The American attitude corresponds com- 
pletely to the logic of the treaty. The Bonn 
denial changes nothing in regard to the ac- 
curacy of this information, but on the con- 
trary confirms the fact that also in Bonn 
one understands the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

Die Welt saw fateful economic conse- 
quences for the non-nuclear states if they 
fail to obtain adequate supplies of nuclear 
fuel: 

“For example there would be the possible 
shifting of nuclear industry to France, 
which is outside of the restrictions in that 
it will not sign the non-proliferation treaty.” 

The Westdeutsche Allgemeine (Feb. 20) 
emphasized Soviet pressure in attempting 
to force ¿n early signature from the Ger- 
mans: 

“There are important reasons for the Soviet 
haste in bringing the non-proliferation 
treaty to final ratification. Above all, there 
are to be chains fastened to the Federal Re- 
public while this is still possible with West- 
ern help. In Moscow one believes that the 
Federal Republic will raise doubts so long 
that opinion will change again in the United 
States.” 

The Berlin Tagesspiegel (Feb. 23) printed 
a denial of information reporting that Min- 
ister of Finance Strauss and his Christian 
Social Union party would leave the coalition 
if the treaty were signed in its present form, 
but added: 

“The Executive Secretary of the CSU group 
in the Bundestag, Wagner, confirmed, how- 
ever, that the CSU ‘considers the non-pro- 
liferation treaty in its present form as un- 
acceptable.’ . . . Critics of the treaty feel 
that promised American assurances remain 
inadequate so long as these assurances are 
flatly contradicted by the Soviet Union.” 

One of the few papers expressing fear of 
too-strong a German attitude against the 
non-proliferation treaty was the Hessische 
Allgemeine (Feb. 26) of Kassel: 

“Bonn does not want to place itself under 
disadvantages which for a long time would 
be incapable of correction. Although the 
Americans have understanding for this atti- 
tude, it would be disastrous if the United 
States felt it was being left in the lurch by 
its European allies in this question. Without 
doubt, an over-emphasis of the Bonn doubts 
would strengthen American isolationism.” 

The conservative and highly respected 
Frankfurter Allgemeine (Feb. 27) lent its 
powerful voice to the criticism of other 
papers that the Soviet Union and the United 
States together were trying to force through 
a quick decision at Geneva: 

It does not suit many governments to be 
placed under pressure by the two super- 
powers who profit most from the treaty. In 
Washington one should be clear regarding 
the fact that through their attitude on this 
question, the Americans have lost political 
ground these last days. They themselves are 
contributing to the growth of “Gaullism” 
in Europe. The most recent exchange of let- 
ters between Rusk and Brandt leads to the 
suggestion that in Washington all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the non-proli- 
feration treaty be once more thoroughly ex- 
amined and thought through from a fresh 
point of view. 

The Duesseldorf businessman’s dally, 
Handelsblatt (Feb. 27), is worried about the 
economic consequences of the treaty. It says 
that one of the most “massive” complaints 
about the American attitude toward the 
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treaty is that the treaty sets up a world 
monopoly for all nuclear development: 

In view of the trend observed in the United 
States toward handing over expensive nu- 
clear installations to big concerns, namely, in 
the oil industry, one believes it necessary in 
Brussels to point out that big industry in the 
nuclear states will be able some day to use 
the non-proliferation treaty for its own profit. 
The methods being used to force blank sig- 
natures from countries in which there is po- 
tential competition in the peaceful develop- 
ment of nuclear energy, to a treaty of 25 
years duration, scarcely leave room for con- 
fidence that the nuclear powers at a later 
date, in the interpretation and placing in 
force of the treaty, will provide means for 
the competitive viability of the neutrals. 

The German Press Agency (Feb. 22) 
(DPA) reported from Geneva that the Ameri- 
can delegate had rejected the Rumanian re- 
quest for security guarantees for the non- 
nuclear states against nuclear blackmail and 
the inclusion in the text of the treaty of 
clear requirements for nuclear disarmament: 

According to the American point of view, 
these items would destroy the framework of 
the treaty and make its acceptance, at least 
its early acceptance, impossible. 

The independent Stuttgarter Zeitung (Feb. 
23) noted the growing European concern 
over the implications of the non-prolifera- 
tion treaty in regard to German-American 
relations and NATO: 

The haste of the Americans is interpreted 
by President Johnson’s desire to use the 
completion of the non-proliferation treaty in 
his election campaign. Opposed to this at- 
titude is the fact that a treaty concluded 
only under heavy pressure is not exactly cal- 
culated to enhance American-European re- 
lations. Furthermore, it embodies the danger 
that the European NATO partners will be 
split into two factions, those willing to sign 
and those opposed. One doubts in Brussels 
that this sort of a development would pay 
off politically for Washington. And in ad- 
dition, there are indications that the tough— 
partially characterized as arrogant—nego- 
tiating tactics of the great powers in Geneva 
have only strengthened the opposition of the 
small powers so that in American circles 
there is obvious fear that entire groups of 
nations could refuse to undersign the treaty. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING NATO 


For months the German press has dis- 
cussed the problems of NATO. One of the 
key topics has been how to reconcile the 
military activities of NATO with the policy 
of detente advocated by the United States, 
France and the Federal Republic. The recent 
visit to Washington by NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Brosio has led to further discussion of 
NATO's future. The liberal Frankfurter 
Rundschau (Feb. 21) used the Brosio-John- 
son talks to emphasize NATO plans for troop 
reduction: 

NATO will look with new intensity into 
the possibility of troop reduction in Western 
and Eastern Europe In Bonn the results 
of the talks between Brosio and Johnson 
have been received with satisfaction. It is 
pointed out that a troop reduction on both 
sides was already suggested in the so-called 
Harmel study. 

The Sueddeutsche Zeitung (Feb 22) said 
that only a strong alliance could be in a 
position to negotiate a mutual troop with- 
drawal with the Soviet Union: 

The double role of the United States which 
is the leading power in NATO and which, 
outside of NATO, carries on a war in Asia, 
led Brosio to seek from Johnson the assur- 
ance that in Washington’s planning in re- 

to the war, NATO would not get the 
short end of the stick. 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine (Feb. 21), al- 
ways a defender of NATO, said that things 
were not going well in NATO even though 
NATO remains, in the opinion of the paper, 
the foundation of Western security: 
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The alliance is indispensable if one does 
not want to create more dangers than se- 
curity for peace, as one does when consider- 
ing the dissolution of the alliances as a 
contribution toward disarmament... NATO 
is not just a possibly useful instrument for 
disarmament. A functioning NATO is abso- 
lutely and completely necessary if one strives 
with some prospects of success for a limita- 
tion of armaments. 

The Stuttgarter Zeitung (Feb 20) examined 
American emphasis on detente in Europe in 
relation to the future of NATO and came 
out squarely against troop reduction. The 
paper also noted that there was no place 
for German reunification in American policy: 

The American program cannot hold the 
vision of reunification because this would 
mean the dissolution of the European sys- 
tems of both world powers. And both world 
powers refuse this. 

As for troop reduction and a sort of 
Rapacki plan the paper said: 

NATO already once has rejected the Ra- 
packi plan . . Under today’s circumstances 
(after the departure of France), the plan 
would render completely impossible the erec- 
tion of a meaningful military defense west 
of the Elbe. This would hasten the with- 
drawal of American troops from Germany and 
degrade NATO to little more than an orga- 
nizational framework. The western part of 
Central Europe would be militarily neu- 
tralized. 

In a series of two highly perceptive articles, 
the liberal Hamburg weekly Die Zeit (Feb 16 
and 23) discussed the American-European 
relationship and agreed that the Atlantic is 
becoming wider. It placed the blame on both 
sides, on the Europeans for not getting on 
with their reunification, on the Americans 
for various reasons, perhaps primarily be- 
cause of the increasing involvement in the 
Vietnam war: 

Europe may fear that the social structures 
of the United States have become too dilapi- 
dated to permit the country in the seventies 
to be able to continue as a reliable leader 
in the Western Alliance ... The Americans 
blame the Europeans for their archaic po- 
litical structures, for their failure to join 
together in order to play a role of importance 
on the world’s stage. . The Americans have 
a bad conscience because they no longer 
carry on a dialogue with friendly powers who 
see the world through different eyes, but only 
with the potential enemy, Soviet Russia and 
with second-class client states 

Die Welt (Feb 21) which has been the 
leading German paper supporting the Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam, spoke last week 
of a “Vietnam neurosis” in Washington and 
blamed the United States for living a series 
of “fictions”: 

The fiction that the policy of graduated 
defense with the simultaneous withdrawal 
of American troops in Europe can be with- 
out permanent damage for NATO. The fiction 
that the understanding with the Soviet 
Union regarding the nuclear degradation of 
the Allies will remain without consequences 
for the American position in Europe. The 
fiction of a detente which considers the anti- 
alliance more important than the alliance. 
The fiction of a policy toward Eastern Europe 
which is to be handled as an American 
monopoly but which leads to mistrust as soon 
as the partners, on their side, come more 
closely to the East. 


URGENT NEED FOR ABLE 
AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Republican task force on Western alli- 
ances last Friday released a statement 
urging that the position of American 
Ambassador to France be filled promptly 
by an eminently qualified person. The 
post has been vacant since February 7. 

France is one of our major allies, occu- 
pying a position of great importance to 
the United States in military, monetary, 
and trade matters. Relations between the 
French and United States Governments 
deteriorated sharply about 4 years ago, 
and have remained delicate ever since. 
Indeed France is the only member of the 
Atlantic alliance whose chief of state 
has not conferred formally with our 
President for over 5 years. 

Recrimination has reached a point 
where the longstanding friendship of 
the French and American people is being 
dangerously eroded. 

In such circumstances it is impor- 
tant—indeed essential—to our national 
interest that our highest diplomatic post 
in that country not remain vacant a day 
longer than absolutely necessary, and 
that it be occupied by a person emi- 
nently qualified by knowledge of France, 
Europe, and the Atlantic community, 
and skilled as a diplomat for the chal- 
lenging task of easing tension and build- 
ing Franco-American good will. 

The statement was signed by Repre- 
sentatives Marvin L. Escu, of Michigan; 
SHERMAN P. LLOYD, of Utah; WILLIAM 8. 
MAILLIARD, of California; ALEXANDER PIR- 
NIE, Of New York; Larry WINN, JR., of 
Kansas; and myself as chairman. 


LOW CORN PRICES THREAT TO 
LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
astrously low price for corn is not only 
a calamity for commercial growers but 
is threatening to throw the Nation’s 
multibillion-dollar livestock economy 
out of kilter. 

No. 2 yellow corn is bringing only 
$1.1234 per bushel in Chicago as com- 
pared with $1.43 a year ago. 

This by no means tells the full story. 
Farmers in Illinois and adjoining States 
are selling corn at 20 to 40 cents per 
bushel below the Chicago price. This is 
high moisture corn which must either 
be fed to livestock or dried for storage 
before warm weather sets in. 

Large quantities of off-grade corn are 
finding their way into the Chicago mar- 
ket. Much of this is undeliverable sample 
grade grain but some of it will barely 
qualify for delivery against futures con- 
tracts. Grain dealers do not want to take 
delivery of poor quality corn because they 
cannot merchandise it. The result has 
been heavy liquidation of Chicago corn 
futures, with further price declines which 
are reflected back to country marketing 
points. 
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Low corn prices have always led to 
overexpansion of livestock numbers and 
marketings. Virtually no one believes 
that the spring pig crop will be as small 
as the Department of Agriculture has 
predicted. This foreshadows further 
trouble for hog prices later in the year. 

The administration has shown little 
concern over depression-level feed grain 
prices, even though USDA has 137 mil- 
lion bushels of corn in its uncommitted 
inventory and 360 million bushels of 
1967 crop corn which it stands to acquire 
under the loan program unless prices 
improve. With this half-billion-dollar 
investment in corn, the Government 
should be concerned over what happens 
to its market value. 

In his farm message, President John- 
son enunciated a seven-point program 
which was largely a rehash of proposals 
which have failed to meet the needs of 
the farm economy in the past. One pro- 
posal was for “aid and hope for the small 
farmer.” 

Midwestern corn-hog-cattle producers 
will find neither hope nor aid in the 
Presidential message. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be serving as administrative 
assistant to Kansas Senator Andy Shoep- 
pel in 1954 when he introduced legisla- 
tion to turn agricultural liabilities into 
assets. It was conceived that the agricul- 
tural product surpluses which were col- 
lecting across the country and serving 
to inhibit farm prices could be turned 
into assets for the agricultural economy 
and the Nation as a whole. This was to 
be done by initiating a program of food 
assistance and trade with foreign coun- 
tries so desperately in need of these agri- 
culture products. The program has been 
called the food-for-peace program since 
it has helped millions of undernourished 
people throughout the world since 1954. 
We in the State of Kansas take partic- 
ular pride in this program because our 
contribution, as an agricultural State, is 
very great. We hope our good will and 
friendship has accompanied our wheat 
and other products to those distant des- 
tinies around the globe. Through this 
program which provides food, surely 
these people can learn something about 
America and our determination for all 
people to live together in harmony, free 
from want and terror. The continuation 
of this program is vital if we are to work 
toward erasing the suspicion and doubt 
being planted by those for whom peace 
has no meaning. I am joining the Kan- 
Sas congressional delegation today in in- 
troducing legislation for the 3-year ex- 
tension of this program, food for peace. 


THE CRITICS AND THE DOERS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, everyone is 
aware of those strident and bitter critics 
who take every opportunity to attack the 
administration on national and interna- 
tional issues, regardless of the facts. The 
lack of responsibility in much of this 
clamoring and widely reported criticism 
leads me to conclude that to these few 
Americans, all issues which now con- 
front the United States are subordinate 
to getting oneself clearly known as anti- 
everything American. 

In all times of great stress, it is usual 
for some to doubt their Nation’s courage 
and wisdom. Those who do not know 
what to do find a certain security in com- 
plaining about what others are doing. It 
is also common during these periods to 
hear many false alarms triggered by 
groundless fears. During more peaceful 
times these would be rightfully ignored. 
Today they are flashed around the world 
as evidence that the United States is at 
best an uncertain power, afraid of its 
place in the world and eager to with- 
draw despite the obvious consequences. 

One clear danger in this broad and 
shallow criticism of everything the coun- 
try does is that particular, unique, and 
complex issues become indistinguishable. 
An example of this is the way in which 
some thoughtless critics have come to see 
our present military assistance program 
in Latin America as further proof of 
this country’s purported tendency to in- 
terfere wrongfully and needlessly. 

A few of the reasons we do have such 
a program in Latin America are among 
many of the good points made by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., in an article 
entitled “The Critics and the Doers” 
which appeared in the Baltimore News 
American on February 18. I include this 
timely and cogent article in the RECORD 
at this point: 

THE CRITICS AND THE DOERS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

PALM BEACH, February 17.—If your views 
are anything like mine, you also must be fed 
up to here with the constant attacks on our 
government by a certain noisy clique of 
home-front critics. 

This bunch is not organized. Its members 
can be found in such widely diverse places as 
Congress, on college campuses, in literary 
circles, and among the pundits of the press, 
radio and television. 

Yet they can be called a clique. They all 
have one thing in common: No matter what 
our government does, the government is 
wrong—automatically. 

This phenomenon has been apparent for 
a long time, but has been brought to full 
bloom by the Vietnam war. Why it should 
exist is as much a mystery as the dispropor- 
tionate amount of publicity given to the 
carpers. 

Members of this tiny but loud minority of 
our citizens are not communists, or even 
communist minded. Yet the people I am 
talking about invariably are hostile to any- 
one or anything which is anticommunist. 

In the past I have tried to sum up their 
peculiar mental attitude by calling it anti- 
anti-communist. It could also be called anti- 
pro American. It is always antl-administra- 
tion wehther Republican or Democrat. 

And it is dangerous. Even though the car- 
pers are not bombthrowers, their ceaseless 
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campaign to damn the government for every- 
thing it does or doesn’t do has an equally 
damaging effect on the fabric of our society. 

They spread disunity. They give aid and 
comfort to our enemies. They make things 
more difficult for the nation’s leaders. Per- 
haps worst of all, they confuse the Ameri- 
can public by sounding off about things they 
know little or nothing about and are never 
the least bit embarrassed or hindered by the 
facts. 

We've certainly heard plenty of their half- 
baked ideas in recent weeks as the result of 
the Vietcong New Lear's offensive and the 
seizure of one of our ships by North Korea. 
Let's take a look at another typical example 
I have before me. 

It’s a commentary appearing in a Miami 
newspaper which purports to give details 
on the fighting around our Special Forces 
camp at Lang Vei—a key outpost just west 
of the Marine bastion at Khe Sanh. Its fall to 
the Vietcong seriously hurts the position of 
the 5,000 Americans in the bastion now en- 
circled by some 40,000 of the enemy. 

Figuratively wringing his hands in de- 
spair over the stupidity he sees in our lead- 
ers, the writer, from his foxhole on Miami 
Beach, winds up with the old bromide, “will 
the time ever come when this country will 
get smart enough to take the initiative.” 

Other versions are, “why don’t we ever 
ee the offensive? Why do we always re- 

The writer wasn't talking primarily about 
the Lang Vei defeat. He was talking about 
United States policy concerning communist 
pressures against us all over the world. 

The fact is he literally doesn’t know what 
he was talking about. 

In one sense, of course, this nation does 
react to challenges rather than offer open 
challenges of its own. Firemen react this 
way. It’s a darn good thing for the free 
world that we do so react. 

What, for instance and specifically we 
have a right to ask, would be the offensive 
we should take? If we did what the com- 
munists do, we would be going around work- 
ing to stir up revolutions in Russia, in China 
and, no doubt, in France against DeGaulle. 

No, we don't take the kind of offensive 
the critics carp about. But what they either 
don’t know or ignore, is the fact that this 
nation not only is a fireman but is constant- 
ly eee to prevent fires from breaking 
out. 

This activity, which certainly is a form 
of visionary initiative, is called counter-in- 
surgency by our State Department. Its aim is 
to prevent communist efforts at subversion 
from. becoming strong enough in various 
countries to constitute a real threat to their 
governments. 

At the present time we are conducting 
this activity in a total of 54 nations around 
the world, almost half the total. It is being 
conducted in various ways, in varying de- 
grees, through our missions, military advi- 
sory and training groups, and by the CIA. 

Let’s take a look-see at some of these ac- 
tivities, specifically in Latin America, What 
follows is a report drawn up at my request 
by John Harris, our Hearst Headline Service 
roving correspondent who has just returned 
from a tour of the area: 

“DEAR BILL: When two U.S, military men 
were slain by communist guerrillas in Guate- 
mala last month the first news reports er- 
roneously said that they were ‘military at- 
taches.’ This was certainly due to the fact 
that so little is known about U.S. military 
advisory operations in Latin America, a pro- 
gram that is easily the biggest counter-in- 
surgency campaign in the world—except for 
our action in Vietnam itself. 

“The two officers in question were part of 
What's called the Guatemalan MILGROUP, 
or military group, formed to advise, train and 
assist Guatemala’s armed forces in every 
way short of participating in combat opera- 
tions. The Guatemala MilGroup, more- 
over, is typical of similar U.S. advisory opera- 
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tions in every Latin American country with 
the exception of Cuba, 

“Two years ago there was a distinct pos- 
sibility that communist guerrillas could 
have taken over Guatemala by force. Nine 
years ago, in fact, their gunmen had killed 
a pro-American president, Carlos Castillo 
Armas. The guerrillas, by 1966, were well- 
armed and their leaders had been thoroughly 
trained in Cuba. This was when the local 
MILGROUP began an intensive program of 
assisting the Guatemalan army in counter- 
insurgency. As a result Guatemala’s guer- 
rillas have been, at least for the time being, 
virtually knocked out of business. The fact 
that they assassinated the MILGROUP’s 
two senior officers was evidence of just how 
seriously they viewed the group’s effective- 
ness 


“This effectiveness is generally manifested 
in slow, steady improvement of a country’s 
military standards. Once in a while, how- 
ever, it displays itself in dramatic manner— 
as in Bolivia last year, when troops discov- 
ered and killed Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara, the 
former Castro lieutenant who planned a 
communist rebellion throughout Latin 
America, There are certainly grounds for 
speculating that U.S. assistance, training 
and advice to the Bolivian army resulted in 
this resounding anti-insurgency coup. 

“This is not the only type of U.S. military 
commitment in Latin America, moreover. 
MilGroup operations are augmented by 
large-scale training programs for Latin Amer- 
ican officers in the Panama Canal Zone, where 
Spanish-speaking U.S. instructors provide in- 
tensive courses in every military subject from 
jet flying to traffic control. Students at the 
school, conducted by the U.S. army and air 
force, are also trained in rural ‘pacification’ 
operations that bear some similarity to those 
being attempted in South Vietnam. They are 
concerned with such factors as well-drilling, 
communications with remote areas and mili- 
tary support for disaster victims and emer- 
gency medical cases. 

“At least one of the objectives of this type 
of training is to eradicate from public con- 
sciousness the traditional Latin American 
concept of the military as an ‘oppressive’ 
force. Since the Spanish colonial era, the 
Latin American military has formed the sym- 
bolic and frequently actual link between the 
civilian population and national authority— 
and often assumed that authority for itself. 

“American officials are aware of this and 
realize that public acceptance of the military 
as a friend—instead of rejection as an 
enemy—can prove to be one of the most 
effective means of coping with insurgency in 
many Latin America areas. It can, and has, 
reversed many dangerous political trends. 
The program is big, costly and frequently 
frustrating. But there is deep conviction, in 
various embassies and in the Canal Zone 
schools, that it is well worth the effort. 

“JOHN Harris.” 

And there you have it—an outline of the 
kind of visionary initiative this nation actu- 
ally is taking in 54 nations around the world. 

I have given it here to underscore the 
major point I have been trying to make. 

There is a tremendous gulf between the 
irresponsible statements of our home-front 
critics—so often highly publicized—and the 
little known, constructive, extremely difficult 
and totally responsible efforts being made 
by our national leadership. 

This vast difference between the carpers 
and the doers is something the overwhelming 
majority of American citizens would do well 
to keep in mind. 


AN OUTSTANDING GENERAL 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, every Amer- 
ican general in the Hall of Fame at New 
York University was severely criticized 
and almost destroyed by adverse criti- 
cism of their contemporaries. Washing- 
ton, Grant, Sherman, Lee, Jackson, and 
MacArthur were almost rejected before 
the hour of their greatest triumph. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to the people 
of the country the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle of Febru- 
ary 19: 


AN OUTSTANDING GENERAL 


The American people historically have 
treated wartime generals the way we now 
treat football coaches. If they win, they are 
great heroes, If they lose, they're bums. 

This the U.S. commander in Vietnam, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, is learning 
the hard way. 

In the last few days demands for West- 
moreland’s removal have been heard in Con- 
gress. These demands, we believe, are unjus- 
tified. Gen. Westmoreland has been an out- 
standing commander who has been forced 
to work under the most frustrating condi- 
tions. While he cannot yet claim victory, he 
has done all that can be expected of a com- 
manding general, 

Both President Johnson and Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara have gone out 
of their way during the past few days to 
voice their confidence in Westmoreland. 
Said the President: “I never knew a man in 
the military for whom I had a deeper regard 
and respect... If I had to select a man 
to lead me into battle in Vietnam I would 
want Gen. Westmoreland. Now, does that 
make it clear?” 

Westmoreland learned the habit of com- 
mand early. As a cadet, he was captain of 
the corps at West Point. He saw combat 
during World War II, was a regimental com- 
mander and a general at 38 during the Ko- 
rean war, and later became the Army’s 
youngest major general. He has been super- 
intendent of the U.S. Military Academy. 
And when named to the top job in Vietnam, 
he was being considered for the Army top 
post, chief of staff. 

Time magazine named him its man of the 
year in 1965. Military historian S. L. A. Mar- 
shall once noted that Westmoreland has in 
extra measure three qualities most required 
in a high battle commander—durability, 
popularity and professional competence. “No 
American general of this century has better 
withstood the inordinate stress of a complex 
military undertaking overseas,” he said. 

If Westmoreland can be faulted, it is for 
having misjudged the progress of the war. 
He is not the first, however, to be burned in 
this regard. 

It was in July, 1966, that Westmoreland 
first said the United States had begun to win, 
although he acknowledged that we still had a 
long way to go. Last November, he expressed 
even greater optimism and talked about the 
possibility of beginning to phase U.S. troops 
out of combat operations within two years. 
“I’ve never been more optimistic ...I see a 
light at the end of the tunnel.” His critics 
accused him of trying to make the admin- 
istration’s Vietnam policy look good. 

Yet while this optimism has been blunted 
by the communist offensive, it still remains 
to be seen if Westmoreland was that far off 
the mark. 

In any case, it is wrong to blame Westmore- 
land for our troubles in Vietnam. He is car- 
rying out orders given him by the Defense 
Department and the White House, He is 
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fighting the war within the limitations im- 
posed by political and other considerations. 

Westmoreland has served four years in 
Vietnam—four times longer than the normal 
tour of duty. He has earned the right to 
return home as a hero, When he does turn 
over his command, however, it should not be 
considered the result of criticism. Westmore- 
land deserves the gratitude of this nation 
for outstanding leadership under difficult 
circumstances. 


HANOI PEACE AIMS IN VIETNAM 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, most of 
our attention in the past few weeks has 
been focused, very understandably, on 
the tense and serious military situation 
facing us in Vietnam. But at the same 
time we ought not forget what all the 
fighting is about; namely, who will con- 
trol the territory of South Vietnam—the 
people of the south or the Communist 
dictatorship of Ho Chi Minh from the 
north. 

Obviously, the present Communist of- 
fensive is directed toward winning that 
political control over the territory and 
people of South Vietnam. And we ought 
not lose sight of that primary objective 
when we sometimes find ourselves baffled 
and even wearied by the sizable military 
pressures against us. 

For Hanoi the means to achieve this 
political control lies in their suggestion of 
a coalition government for South Viet- 
nam. 

The distinguished columnist, Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, writing from Saigon, 
analyzed the reasons Why Hanoi Wants 
Coalition” in a column published in the 
March 2 edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Mr. Drummond quite rightly 
observes: 

It is only prudent to assume that what lies 
ahead in Vietnam is uncertain and dan- 
gerous— 


And he concludes that— 
if the North Vietnamese and VC cannot soon 
win decisively on the battlefield, then it is 
entirely possible that Hanoi will be interested 
in serious peace negotiations. 


When and if that time comes, says Mr. 
Drummond, we will “need to be ready— 
and alert.” For what Hanoi really wants 
to do is to force us to accept a coalition 
government “to win politically what it 
has been unable to win on the battle- 
field.” 

I include Mr. Drummond’s perceptive 
column at this point in the Rrconp: 

Way HANor WANTS COALITION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

SarGoN.—It is only prudent to assume that 
what lies ahead in Vietnam is uncertain 
and dangerous. But I think that these two 
judgments are justified by events: 

That the Hanoi-Viet Cong offensive thus 
far is more failure than success—success is 
considerable, so is the failure. 

That if the North Vietnamese and VC 
cannot soon win decisively on the battle- 
field—which is very doubtful—then it is 
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entirely possible that Hanoi will be in- 
terested in serious peace negotiations. 


HEAVY GAMBLE 


One of the best informed and most im- 
partial nonmilitary appraisals of why 
Hanoi’s Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap gambled so 
heavily for quick victory and where the of- 
fensive against the cities now stands, comes 
from a Vietnamese-speaking American spe- 
cialist in the ways of the Viet Cong, Douglas 
Pike. He is the author of the only authorita- 
tive work on the VC and he arrived here 
during the early stages of the fierce at- 
tacks. He puts it this way: 

“Assessment of the degree of failure of the 
recent offensive must be built on an assess- 
ment of the enemy’s intentions. If the in- 
tentions were ambitious, then the failure 
was a major one. If the intention was a 
knockout punch, then the failure was mon- 
umental.” 

On the basis of official Hanoi broadcasts, 
and on the evidence contained in captured 
battle orders and prisoner interrogations 
which he studied exhaustively, Mr. Pike 
concluded Hanoi had three concurrent ob- 
jectives: to produce a popular uprising 
against the South Vietnamese Government; 
to induce disintegration of the South Viet- 
namese Army; to immobilize several of the 
main American bases. 

None of these objectives was realized. To 
have achieved one of them would have 
meant a VC victory, perhaps a war-ending 
victory. To have achieved none of them is a 
major VC setback. Measure it in reverse: 
If we had attacked the Viet Cong in 36 
places and been pushed out of every one of 
them with crippling losses, would that have 
been a United States victory? Hardly. It 
would have been instantly seen as a grievous 
United States defeat. 


ROAD TO TAKEOVER 


Pike’s Judgment—and one which I came to 
share—is that General Giap found it neces- 
sary to take the big gamble of a frontal 
offensive because he found that North Viet- 
nam could not sustain the steady attrition 
of its forces. His goal was “to end the war 
by mid-1968,” 

It is to be expected that Hanoi will at least 
make one more attempt to conquer South 
Vietnam on the battlefield and, therefore, 
further attack will almost certainly be forth- 
coming. 

But if General Giap and his forces cannot 
win on the battlefield by mid-1968, this would 
be the probable moment when Hanoi would 
try to conquer South Vietnam at the con- 
ference table. 

We will need to be ready—and alert. The 
stated purpose of the Hanoi government in 
any negotiation it undertakes is to win 
politically what it has been unable to win 
militarily. 

And what does Hanoi want above all else? 

FRONT FOR HANOI 


What Hanoi really wants is to force Saigon 
to accept the National Liberation Front as a 
partner in the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. If it can get that, the Communists 
won't need anything else. If Hanoi could 
topple the Saigon government by force, fine; 
but if not, it is sure that “coalition” is the 
road to full takeover. Here is what Hanoi told 
the VC political cadres in recent weeks: 

“A coalition government will be advan- 
tageous to our revolutionary goals.” 

“Our objective is a coalition government 
with the key role for the NLF. 

“To all appearances it will be a coalition 
government, but the real power will lie in 
our hands, and we will follow the front's 
political program.” 

No wonder the elected government of South 
Vietnam intends to resist totally any coali- 
tion with the Communists. 

It is well that it does. We should, too. The 
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National Liberation Front is exactly what 
its last word implies—a front for Hanoi. 

Czechoslovakia’s elected government made 
a coalition with the Communists—and soon 
died, 


COOL RECEPTION FOR PROPOSED 
TRAVEL EXPENDITURE TAX 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, we all know 
that the proposed travel expenditure tax 
has received a cool reception inside and 
outside the Halls of Congress. This cool 
reception is well deserved, in my opinion. 
The proposed tax is punitive, it runs con- 
trary to the American tradition of free- 
dom to travel, and it is more than a 
little bit insensitive to the tourist-de- 
pendent economies of some of our Euro- 
pean allies. 

Fortunately, there now appears to be a 
movement toward achieving a better 
balance in the tourist flow via the path 
of a travel certificate plan to attract 
European visitors. 

The most imaginative and articulate 
leader of this movement has been the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Congress- 
man Henry S. Reuss. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
sert a brilliant and constructive article 
by Congressman Russ from the March 9 
issue of the Saturday Review: 


Is THIS THE YEAR OF THE PUMPKIN? 
(By Henry S. Reuss +) 

Nineteen sixty-seven was the glorious year 
of international tourism. President Johnson 
proclaimed the United Nations's interna- 
tional Tourist Year with the words: “I urge 
that we rededicate ourselves to the impor- 
tance of promoting international good will 
through travel.” 

In 1967, more Europeans than ever before— 
close to 700,000, an increase by 200,000 over 
recent years—came to America. More Ameri- 
cans traveled abroad. Then, at the stroke of 
midnight on January 1, 1968, Cinderella’s 
beautiful international travel coach abruptly 
turned into a pumpkin. On New Year's Day, 
President Johnson made his now-famous 
appeal to curb travel by Americans beyond 
the Western hemisphere. 

The President was plainly right in de- 
termining to bring our balance of payments 
under control, Our 1967 deficit was close to 
$4 billion. What most Americans do not realize 
is that the deficit was caused not by the 
conventional items in our international pay- 
ments, but by our military posture overseas. 
If you tally the conventional items in our 
balance of payments—our export earnings 
minus our import expenditures, our travel 
income minus our travel expenditures, our 
investment income minus our investment 
outlays—you have a balance or even @ small 
surplus. It is the foreign exchange costs of 
our military posture overseas—$1.5 billion in 
Europe, $1.5 billion in Vietnam, $1.25 billion 
for the rest of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica—which just about equal our total pay- 
ments deficit of around $4 billion. 


1U.S. Representative Henry S. REUSS, of 
Wisconsin, is Chairman of the Joint House- 
Senate Subcommittee on International Ex- 
change and Payments. 
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Plainly, these deficits cannot continue. 
They are the inciting cause which led to 
the gold rush in London and Paris late in 
1967, and they could lead to more and 
worse. They could be the stumbling block 
to ratification of the encouraging proposal 
for special drawing rights tentatively 
adopted by the International Monetary 
Fund at Rio de Janeiro in September 1967. 
France and Germany have said that they 
will oppose activation of the new drawing 
rights unless the United States’ balance of 
payments is eliminated or at least substan- 
tially improved, The entire free-world sys- 
tem of progressively liberalized trade, invest- 
ment, and tourism could be fractured if our 
payments deficits are allowed to continue 
unchecked. 

There is nothing wrong with looking to 
the travel account to play its part in reduc- 
ing our balance of payments deficit. The 
question is how that part shall be played. 

On February 5, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry H. Fowler unveiled to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means the Administra- 
tion’s program to reduce the travel deficit by 
$500 million. From Secretary Fowler's testi- 
mony, one gathers that the $500 million 
balance-of-payments savings are to be made: 
about half from moral suasion, the inter- 
national travel ticket tax, and reduced cus- 
toms exemptions, with the remainder com- 
ing from the travel tax. 

In our present balance-of-payments pickle, 
one cannot object to the first three elements 
of the Administration’s program. The “see 
the Western hemisphere first” moral suasion 
is innocuous, It has been tried before, with- 
out much success, and in any case the pitch 
has now been made. 

The international airline ticket tax merely 
puts domestic and overseas air travel on an 
equal footing. While it is not likely to deter 
much overseas travel, several hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of additional revenues 
will be helpful in a day of record-breaking 
domestic budgetary deficits. 

The reduction of the duty-free customs 
allowance is long past due. It makes little 
sense to continue offering Americans an in- 
centive to overseas travel by giving them a 
largely duty-free opportunity to buy some 
$200 million worth of goods outside the 
Western hemisphere, as they have done in 
recent years. 

The nitty-gritty, then, of the President’s 
proposal is the proposed tourist expenditure 
tax—to save about $250 million in our bal- 
ance of payments by discouraging that much 
travel. If the tax is to work, it will have to 
cut down U.S. travel expenditures outside 
the Western hemisphere by around one 
quarter—by about $250 million to $300 mil- 
lion out of a total current expenditure of $1 
billion plus. The trouble with the proposed 
tourist expenditure tax, to put it plainly, 
is that it runs counter to the ancient Amer- 
ican principle of freedom of travel. 

It won't do, of course, merely to find fault 
with the Administration’s proposed method 
of improving our balance of payments on 
tourist account by about $250 million. The 
question is whether our tourist account can- 
not be improved by this amount in a con- 
structive rather than in a restrictionist way. 

I am convinced that there is such a solu- 
tion. If we could successfully induce some 
500,000 to 600,000 additional tourists to see 
the U.S.A. each year, we could improve our 
balance of payments on account by 
precisely the sum the Treasury proposes to 
achieve with its tourist expenditure tax. 
And we could do it by leveling up tourism 
from both sides of the Atlantic, rather than 
by pushing it down. A program to do just 
this—attract 500,000 to 600,000 more tourists 
to our shores each is contained in HR 
14607, introduced January 15, 1968, by my- 
self and twenty House co-sponsors of both 
parties. 
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The bill would establish a travel incentive 
plan to provide Europeans (or possibly all 
non-Western hemisphere travelers) with a 
cost-break of approximately $340 on a trip to 
the United States which would normally cost 
$1,000. The U.S. travel industry has in recent 
weeks indicated a willingness to supply very 
substantial travel reductions to foreign visi- 
tors, These include discounts of 25 percent 
on intercontinental air travel to the United 
States, and of 50 per cent by domestic air- 
lines; 10 per cent by car rental companies, 
and discounts of up to 40 per cent by many 
hotels and motels. It is necessary to “pack- 
age” these various American discounts, 50 as 
to make them understandable and attractive, 
and to channel as much of the program as 
possible through European travel agents of- 
fering packaged U.S tours. 

The travel incentive program would work 
this way. U.S. Travel Service officers would 
adverstise the once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity to obtain substantial reductions on the 
expenses of European tourists within the 
United States. They would issue certificates 
worth several hundreds of dollars, to be pre- 
sented by the European, individually or 
through his tour leader, to participating U.S. 
airlines, car rental companies, hotel-motels, 
and possibly other firms. On a twenty-one- 
day trip to the United States in which the 
costs were $1,000, there would be a “gift” of 
$340, amounting to a third of the total. 

Let us assume a typical trip—one subject 
to infinite variations—involving air travel 
from New York to Chicago to Los Angeles 
to San Antonio to Washington to New York, 
with car-rental drives to any cluster of na- 
tional parks or scenic sights along the route. 
The dollar cost of such a trip, without the 
travel certificate, would be $1,000, made up 
of $300 of international travel, $300 in domes- 
tic air travel; $50 car rental, $200 hotels- 
motels, $120 meals, and $30 miscellaneous. 
The travel certificate would entitle the visitor 
to a $340 saving—$75 on international air 
travel, $150 on domestic air travel, $5 on car 
rental, $80 on hotel-motel charges, and $30 
on a whole series of attractions, possibly in- 
cluding the national park fee and entrance 
fees to such attractions as Disneyland and 
the San Antonio HemisFair. For tourists who 
would otherwise be spending more or less 
than $1,000, the savings would be increased 
or reduced proportionately. 

The discount commitments by the U.S. 
travel industry at this writing look reason- 
ably firm. The role of Government would be 
twofold: first, issuing and administering the 
travel certificates—which the Joint Industry- 
Government Travel Task Force proposes to 
call “visitor hospitality cards”—both to es- 
tablish the authenticity of the foreign tour- 
ist and to package the incentive in an under- 
standable whole; second, vigorously upgrad- 
ing the U.S. Travel Service and advertising 
the packaged incentive program. 

In fact, the fledgling United States Travel 
Service has concocted an effective tourist 
promotion program since its start in 1961. It 
should be ready for the great takeoff in 1968. 
Eleven overseas Offices have been established: 
in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Rome, Stock- 
holm, Amsterdam, Mexico City, Bogota, São 
Paulo, Tokyo, and Sydney. 

Working with travel-oriented American in- 
dustries, USTS abroad has sponsored adver- 
tising, distributed films, arranged familiari- 
zation visits for travel agents, participated in 
trade shows, fairs, and special “America 
Week” activities, and encouraged convention 
and business visits, On the home front, the 
USTS has tried to eliminate problem spots 
for foreign travelers—customs declarations 
have been simplified, visas for in-transit visi- 
tors waived, and visits to American homes 
and factories made available. 

These modest efforts have paid off hand- 
somely, with tourists overseas increasing by 
more than 125 per cent since 1961. Rising in- 
comes overseas would have produced part of 
this increase naturally. But USTS and in- 
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dustry promotional activities also had a 
major effect. A 1967 study by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., indicated that, in most countries, USTS 
and related efforts produced from 20 to 55 
per cent more America-bound tourists than 
we would have had if the USTS did not exist. 
From 1961-66, travel promotional efforts have 
added nearly $500 million to our foreign ex- 
change receipts, compared to a total USTS 
outlay of $8,000,000. 

Despite the demonstrated results and the 
urgent need to do better still, the USTS has 
been operating on a semi-starvation budget. 
Out of an authorized appropriation of $4,- 
700,000, it has been getting only $3,000,000. 
Hawaii and Florida alone have larger travel 
development budgets than the agency which 
is desperately trying to close our total inter- 
national travel gap. Swissair, which trans- 
ports only a modest 142,201 of the 3,700,000 
transatlantic passengers, has been spending 
more on advertising “Visit USA” than has 
USTS. Compare USTS’s $3,000,000 budget to 
Canada’s $10,000,000, Spain's $10,000,000 and 
Greece’s $5,000,000. 

The excellent record of USTS so far sug- 
gests that an increase in its budget to support 
the proposed travel certificate program would 
be money well spent. Initially, its present 
$3,000,000 budget could well be doubled. 

Here are the advantages of the travel cer- 
tificate proposals: 

1, Attracting an additional 500,000 to 600,- 
000 European tourists to the United States in 
1968 and beyond—almost double our tradi- 
tional number—would achieve the desired 
annual improvement of about $250 million 
in our tourism balance of payments account, 
assuming an average dollar expenditure per 
tourist of $500. Surely, to attract that many 
additional European tourists to the United 
States out of that enormous market should 
be no great trick. Some 40,000,000 Europeans 
are today affluent enough to make plans for 
foreign travel. Some 5,500,000 Germans a 
year go to where the lemons bloom in Italy; 
some 7,500,000 Frenchmen visit Spain. 

An incentive plan to induce more Euro- 
peans to visit the United States, as opposed 
to a tourist expenditure tax to induce Ameri- 
cans to cut down on their visits to Europe, 
would produce smiles instead of tears. The 
incentive plan is entirely legal. It violates 
no obligation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) or of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; it simply borrows 
an idea developed by the Europeans them- 
selves in their discount “Eurail” passes on 
the European railroads issued to U.S. tourists. 

2. It would help the American economy. 
The $250-million infusion of extra travel 
spending, with the normal multiplier factor 
of 3 to represent the additional economic 
activity that would be churned up, would 
increase our Gross National Product by $750 
million, 

The additional expenditures, furthermore, 
would generate the minimum inflationary 
pressures, since the expenditures would fall, 
not upon overtaxed American resources such 
as space scientists or domestic credit, but 
upon industries which now have consider- 
able under-used capacity, such as the trans- 
portation, hotel, and restaurant industries. 

From the manpower standpoint, it is just 
these industries which, with added demand, 
could provide additional jobs for unskilled or 
semiskilled workers who are now the most 
intractable part of our unemployment prob- 
lem. 

From the budgetary standpoint, the United 
States would also be well ahead. A $750 mil- 
lion increase in our Gross National Product 
would yield at least $75,000,000 in increased 
federal revenues—many times the relatively 
small budgetary costs of advertising and ad- 
ministering the travel certificate plan. 

I am delighted that the President's Joint 
Industry-Government Travel Task Force, in 
its February 19 report, affirmatively recom- 
mended the travel certificate plan. The Ad- 
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ministration, Congress, and the American 
travel industry must now move expeditiously 
to put it into effect. 

To make the travel certificate plan work, 
though, the Administration would be well 
advised to shift gears and to drop its travel 
expenditure tax proposal. The travel expendi- 
ture tax should be allowed to “die among its 
worshippers” not only because it is an un- 
attractive restriction on freedom of travel, 
but because it could stir up such a retalia- 
tory fervor on the part of Europeans as to 
sink the travel certificate proposal before it 
could be fairly launched. 

Any successful effort to attract more Eu- 
ropeans to visit America the Beautiful is go- 
ing to require the goodwill of European travel 
agents and airlines, of European peoples and 
governments. Tourism is a major industry 
for many European countries, with receipts 
from international travel amounting to as 
much as 47 per cent (in Spain) of total for- 
eign exchange receipts on current account. 

Many of the countries most favored by 
American tourists—such as the United King- 
dom, Germany, the Low Countries, and 
France—themselves have deficits on tourism. 
If the tourist tax bites deeply enough to save 
the dollars the Administration anticipates, 
the large tourist-oriented industries in Eu- 
rope would be hard hit. The political process 
being what it is, many European govern- 
ments would be under strong pressure to im- 
pose limitations on their tourists to the 
United States. European airlines, which have 
been major customers for American aircraft 
and equipment, would also be injured, and 
almost surely would cut purchases in the 
United States. 

In a January 31 letter to the Joint Indus- 
try-Government Travel Task Force, Hugo 
Mayr, North America manager for Swissair, 
pointed out that efforts to stimulate Eu- 
ropeans to visit the United States “must be 
free to work in a prevailing atmosphere of in- 
ternational goodwill. For, if the approach of 
the U.S. Government should be a combina- 
tion of constructive measures linked with a 
restrictive policy for travel to Europe, it 
would be strictly self-defeating. One can 
hardly expect that European nations would 
be receptive toward traveling to a country 
which, through restrictive legislation upon its 
own citizens, is depriving the friendly Eu- 
ropean countries of income vital to their own 
national economy.” 

Nominally, the Administration's travel 
package places increased efforts to stimulate 
tourism to the United States on a par with 
the proposals to restrict American travel. Ac- 
tually, these two policies are as compatible 
as the cobra and the mongoose. The negative 
is bound to doom the positive. By forgetting 
about the tourist expenditure tax, and by 
concentrating on the travel certificate pro- 
posal, we can keep Cinderella’s coach from 
turning into a pumpkin. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE POLICY AND 
EDUCATION 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that every Member of the 
House will agree that this Nation can- 
not afford to lose the edge of excellence 
in graduate education we have labori- 
ously achieved in the past generation. 
I am convinced that unless current se- 
lective service policy is changed, we will 
lose that edge. 

The Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the Committee on Education and 
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Labor has under consideration the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1968. 
This legislation proposes not only the 
modification and extension of existing 
higher education programs but also the 
establishment of new programs, some of 
which proposed support of graduate pro- 
grams and graduate students. In the 
course of these hearings we have been 
advised that a very serious situation for 
graduate education exists in terms of 
the operation of the Selective Service 
System—that unless there is a change 
in existing policy, an extremely large 
percentage of graduating college seniors 
and first- and second-year graduate stu- 
dents will be drafted in the next fiscal 
year. 

Mrs, Betty Vetter, Executive Director 
of the Scientific Manpower Commission, 
in her testimony before the subcommit- 
tee, outlined the problem. She stated: 

Under the rule of drafting oldest first, all 
available new Ph. D.'s will be drafted, as will 
all the scientists, engineers and teachers who 
have been deferred occupationally and who 
fall back into 1-A; all draft-eligible new 
master’s degree recipients; and probably all 
the available and qualified men who are now 
first year graduate students. The proportion 
of the baccalaureate graduates drafted will 
depend on the extent of the calls. 

The size of the draft calls will be deter- 
mined in large part by the number of volun- 
teers available. DoD expects to need a total 
input of 850,000 men to the active forces 
during fiscal 1969. The expected number of 
volunteers is 610,000, leaving a draft call of 
about 240,000. The acquisition includes 
60,000 officers. Note that about 100,000 volun- 
teers are expected from the college graduate 
population. At the anticipated call level, it 
seems highly unlikely that any man under 
age 22 would be inducted during fiscal year 
1969, although of course some variation in 
local board levels of age at induction can be 
expected. As of December 31, we had about 
66,000 men in 1-A who were born in 1942 
through 1945, The calls in January through 
April total 146,300. Since we draft oldest 
first, we can assume that all these “older” 
men, plus those in the older age group who 
fall back into 1-A by the end of the fiscal 
year, will have been exhausted. We are now 
drafting at an average age of 20 years and 
four months, and high calls through the 
rest of the fiscal year will probably lower 
this age. It seems apparent then, that almost 
all of the men drafted in fiscal 1969 will be 
college graduates or college students who 
have dropped back into 1-A. 


Distinguished educators appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee have described 
the effect of the current policy on educa- 
tion as “disastrous” and “intolerable.” In 
recent days, I have received numerous 
communications from university presi- 
dents. Stanford University describes the 
impact of current draft policy as “cata- 
strophic” on graduate education across 
the Nation. 

Allan M. Carter, chancellor of New 
York University, states it “is a potential 
disaster for the Nation.” President Har- 
vill of the Universty of Arizona advises: 

The critically serious consequences of the 
administration of the Selective Service Act 
as announced by General Hershey following 
the recent decisions of the National Security 
Council will be so crippling to the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and to higher education 
nationally that I am impelled to seek your 
assistance and urge your support of con- 
gressional action designed to avert what 
could well be national disaster, 
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Mr. Speaker, the very deep concern 
being voiced is understandable in light 
of the projected curtailment of graduate 
school enrollment next year. 

President Hamilton, of the University 
of Hawaii, estimates that anticipated en- 
rollment of fall 1968 entering male grad- 
uate students at his university will total 
450 instead of 900 and the continuing 
first-year to second-year male graduate 
students of 400 instead of 800. Total en- 
rollment impact for the university will 
be reduced by about 20 to 30 percent of 
the total anticipated enrollment for 
1968-69. The University of Maryland re- 
ports that current policy will reduce its 
projected male graduate enrollment by 
about 40 percent. President Harvill, of 
the University of Arizona, indicates that 
his university will likely lose 38.5 percent 
of the full-time, first- and second-year 
graduate men normally expected for 
1968-69. 

Chancellor Posvar, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, advises: 

This action could well result in reduction 
of male post-baccalaureate students at this 
University by 50%. 


More than 100 university presidents 
have advised that their graduate school 
enrollments will be reduced in substan- 
tially the same percentages. 

Mr. Speaker, current draft policy will 
not only have an impact on graduate 
education but also on undergraduate 
programs. 

President Lindquist, of Wichita State 
University, reports: 


This University would also feel the impact 
of the present requirements in its under- 
graduate programs since the University uses 
approximately 130 graduate teaching assist- 
ants, most of whom are normally drawn 
from the first year graduate class. Inability 
to fill these teaching assistantships would 
have the greatest impact in science areas 
since laboratory sections of most of the sci- 
ence courses are taught by these assist- 
ants. 


President Reinert, of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, writes: 


Current policy will seriously jeopardize the 
educational program of 6,000 undergraduates 
at St. Louis University. In certain depart- 
ments, notably English, Math and Philoso- 
phy, we have an elaborate graduate pro- 
gram in which teaching of undergraduates 
is an important part of the Ph.D. program.— 
Present draft legislation means many will 
leave us with no one to teach some 2,000 un- 
dergraduates in these Departments. We also 
depend heavily on graduate fellows in Bi- 
ology, Physics, and Chemistry to handle 
the Laboratories. In these Departments also 
our future science potential as a nation 
could be seriously affected by the present 
draft legislation. 


Many other university presidents have 
commented on the impact of the draft 
on future manpower requirements. Pres- 
ident Miller, of Northwestern University, 
states: 


The loss of such a large group from the 
very top of the educational system is incal- 
culable. It will, at the least, move us back- 
ward toward the simple agrarian society 
from which we spring and at the same time 
it denies us the benefits of the modern 
counterpart of the pioneers. It will deny 
our friends in the world and cheer our 
enemies. 


President Fleming, of the University 
of Michigan, writes: 
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Vital needs in cities, in schools, and in 
research will be unmet because trained minds 
are not available; such an abrupt shift in 
present policy must create gaps in plans 
and progress for years to come. 


President Gordon, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, describes the situation 
as follows: 

This will create seriously adverse effects on 
the supply of future teachers, scientists, and 
other urgently required skilled manpower; 
it will entail severe financial and manning 
difficulties for the universities extensively 
engaged in graduate education; and it will 
produce unnecessary inequities in the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service System. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
to point out and emphasize that, while 
voicing very deep concern over this mat- 
ter, our educators did not ask for an 
extension of blanket deferments for 
graduate students. Quite the contrary 
is the case. President Heard, of Vander- 
bilt University, said: 

We do not seek any broadening of present 
deferment categories. 


Chancellor Carter, of New York Uni- 
versity, states: 
We do not ask for complete deferments. 


President Goheen, of Princeton Uni- 
versity writes: 

We believe that all students—undergrad- 
uate and graduate alike—should share with 
fellow citizens in their age group liability to 
military services. 


And President Gordon, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, states: 

Let me make clear that neither I nor my 
fellow-administrators have sought or now 
seek a continuation of the past policy of 
blanket deferment for graduate students. 
That policy has created real inequities in 
recent years, and we agree with the decision 
of the Congress last June that it should be 
discontinued. We also heartily endorse the 
decision of the National Security Council 
against the blanket deferment of graduate 
students in particular fields, such as science 
and engineering. 


Mr. Speaker, I oppose, as does I believe 
every member of the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Education, the extension of 
blanket deferments to graduate students. 
So, too, we vigorously oppose any nation- 
al policy which would permit institutions 
of higher education to become draft 
havens. At the same time, Mr. Speaker, 
there is authority under existing selective 
service legislation to make adjustments 
so that the draft calls next year will not 
levy disproportionately upon one seg- 
ment of the available manpower pool. As 
I understand the law, there could be ef- 
fectuated through administrative action 
changes in the sequence of selection in 
filling future draft calls. It is further my 
understanding that the Department of 
Defense, the Marshall Commission, and 
the Clark Panel have recommended the 
adoption of the so-called “modified 
young-age system.” The adoption of such 
a system would spread vulnerability to 
induction proportionately by age to all 
those available for military service. Such 
a modification in my view and I believe 
in the view of the other members of the 
subcommittee, reduces substantially the 
potential impact on graduate education 
of existing policy. 

Today the subcommittee approved a 
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resolution which urges the President and 
the Secretary of Defense to take action 
which would implement a system of 
selection to distribute the burden equi- 
tably among all available men in the elig- 
ible manpower pool. Mr. Speaker, the 
urgency for action—immediate action 
cannot be overemphasized. So that the 
Members of the House may have the 
benefit of the information and matters 
brought to the subcommittee’s attention, 
I should like to place in the Recorp at 
this point a copy of a portion of Mrs. 
Vetter’s statement to the subcommittee, 
statements of a number of the leading 
associations in higher education, an ar- 
ticle of Fred Hechinger which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 25, 
1968, an editorial from the New York 
Times dated February 17, 1968, an edi- 
torial from Life magazine, and copies of 
the many telegrams and letters from 
presidents of colleges and universities 
throughout the country: 


THE EFFECT OF THE New DRAFT RULES 


(Statement by Betty M. Vetter, Executive 
Director, Scientific Manpower Commission, 
before the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives) 


On February 15, 1968 the National Secu- 
rity Council advised the Director of Selective 
Service to suspend occupational deferments 
based on the List of Essential Activities and 
Critical Occupations and to end deferment 
of graduate students other than those now in 
the second or subsequent year of graduate 
study. Those in medicine, dentistry, veter- 
inary medicine, and osteopathy are already 
deferred. 

General Hershey, in a telegram to state di- 
rectors, said that the sequence of selection 
in filling calls is to remain unchanged, so 
that the oldest men from the combined age 
group 19 through 25 shall be called first, 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT 


General Hershey’s wire to state directors 
left with each local board the discretion to 
grant, in individual cases, occupational de- 
ferments based on a showing of essential 
community need. “Community need” was not 
defined. 

It seems apparent that some boards will be- 
gin at once to reclassify registrants who are 
in class II-A, If they have neither a critical 
occupation nor are working in an essential 
activity as defined by the now suspended 
lists, apparently their II-A deferments, based 
on community need, will be continued. If 
they are on one or both of the lists, their 
cases undoubtedly will be reviewed and new 
decisions made. 

About half the approximately 325,000 men 
classified II-A are said to be on neither list, 
and therefore presumably are eligible for re- 
tention in II-A on the basis of community 
need. 

We believe that there are between 70,000 
and 100,000 men under 26 deferred in II-A 
whose skills are the result of college train- 
ing, These include engineers at the bacca- 
laureate level or higher, scientists and math- 
ematicians who have attained at least a 
masters degree, high school teachers of sci- 
ence and math, engineering and scientific 
programers, college teachers, and structural 
linguists. Since these men are college gradu- 
ates of previous years, those reclassified to 
I-A will generally be among the first to be 
ealled since they will be in the upper brack- 
ets of age liability. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Under the rules formulated in the Presi- 
dent’s Directive of last June, graduate 
students now in their second or subsequent 
years of postgraduate work may be allowed 
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(at the option of their local boards) to con- 
tinue their graduate study until they com- 
plete the next degree. For many of this 
year’s second year graduate students, a 
master's degree acquired in June or August 
will be declared terminal, and these men will 
be subject to induction. Those men already 
past the master’s level or in a program in 
which the Ph. D. was the earlier declared ob- 
jective will generally be allowed a total of five 
years past the baccalaureate to complete the 
Ph, D. 

The new ruling makes no distinction be- 
tween first year graduate students this year 
who are in a one-year master’s program and 
those in a two-year program. Presumably no 
student now in his first year of graduate 
study may be deferred next year as a student. 
Additionally, no student completing a bac- 
calaureate program and intending to enter 
graduate school may receive a deferment in 
class II-S. 

Exceptions to these rules are the medical 
and dental flelds; and students of divinity, 
who are exempt from service by law. 

Men completing a Ph. D. this year who 
might otherwise have entered occupational 
deferment will be subject to the draft if they 
are under 26 years of age, and will of course 
be the first to go under the “oldest first” 
rule. Approximately 7,500 June, August and 
January 1969 Ph. D.'s are expected to be 
subject to induction under these rules after 
their degree is obtained, 

The next group to go, with an average age 
of 24 will be men completing a master’s 
degree this year who are not otherwise defer- 
rable—about 23,000 men. 

This year’s first year full time graduate 
students who are not in the medical fields, 
or who are not veterans or fathers before 
last June, or reservists, are expected to 
total 89,000 men at an average age of 23 
available for induction, 

From the baccalaureate population, with 
an average age of 22, we can expect a net 
inductable population of 163,000. From these 
groups of current college students, we will 
then have an available total of about 280,000 
qualified draftable men, age 22 through 25. 


MAKE-UP OF THE DRAFT POOL 


To the 280,000 draft available men coming 
out of school this year at the baccalaureate 
or higher levels, we can expect to add about 
50,000 college graduates of earlier years who 
have been deferred in II-A and whose age 
will be about equally divided among 23, 24, 
and 25 year olds. 

There will also be a small population of 
college dropouts who did not reach bacca- 
laureate level, but who have been deferred 
as students and will reach age 22 or higher 
during the year. There are probably less than 
10,000 of these. 

Below the age of 22, the draftable pool 
will include 350,000 men between age 20 and 
22 who have not previously been drafted, 
plus about 336,000 men born in 1949 (the 
19-year-old available group), and about 160,- 
000 men born in 1950 who become 19 during 
the year. This gives us a net available draft 
pool of about 1.2 million men. 


WHO WILL BE INDUCTED? 


Under the rule of drafting oldest first, all 
available new Ph. D.'s will be drafted, as will 
all the scientists, engineers and teachers who 
have been deferred occupationally and who 
fall back into I-A; all draft-eligible new 
master’s degree recipients; and probably all 
the available and qualified men who are now 
first year graduate students. The proportion 
of the baccalaureate graduates drafted will 
depend on the extent of the calls. 

The size of the draft calls will be deter- 
mined in large part by the number of volun- 
teers available. DoD expects to need a total 
input of 850,000 men to the active forces 
during fiscal 1969. The expected number of 
volunteers is 610,000, leaving a draft call of 
about 240,000. The acquisition includes 60,000 
Officers, Note that about 100,000 volunteers 
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are expected from the college graduate popu- 
lation. At the anticipated call level, it seems 
highly unlikely that any man under age 22 
would be inducted during fiscal year 1969, 
although of course some variation in local 
board levels of age at induction can be 
expected. As of December 31, we had about 
66,000 men in EA who were born in 1942 
through 1945, The calls in January through 
April total 146,300. Since we draft oldest first, 
we can assume that all these “older” men, 
plus those in the older age group who fall 
back into I-A by the end of the fiscal year, 
will have been exhausted. We are now draft- 
ing at an average age of 20 years and four 
months, and high calls through the rest of 
the fiscal year will probably lower this age. 
It seems apparent then, that almost all of 
the men drafted in fiscal 1969 will be college 
graduates or college students who have 
dropped back into I-A. 


EFFECT ON THE DRAFTABLE STUDENTS 


Until this time, those men completing their 
college work and knowing they were liable 
to military service generally had the option 
of choosing whether they wished to serve 
for a longer period of time as an officer or 
to be drafted for the minimum period and 
serve in the enlisted ranks. However, under 
the new rules almost the entire draftable 
population will have achieved one or more 
college degrees. The military forces will not 
be able to utilize a very high proportion of 
these men in officer programs. 

The student who elects to try to complete 
a year of graduate work will be gambling 
since he will have no protection from a draft 
notice right in the middle of a semester. The 
I-S(C). classification is no longer available 
for men who were in II-S this year and who 
have completed a bachelor’s degree. 


EFFECT ON THE MILITARY SERVICE 


Both the age and the educational level of 
inductees will rise rapidly. Since the Army 
has publicly stated that the best soldiers 
can be made from 19 year old inductees, the 
efficiency of the most highly educated mili- 
tary force in history just may be decreased. 


EFFECT ON THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


The best numbers that can be determined 
indicate that between 50 and 60 percent of 
the baccalaureate class who would ordinarily 
have entered full time graduate work next 
fall will be subject to the draft. About 62% 
of the current first year graduate students 
will be inducted, although we cannot as- 
sume that the remaining 38% will all be in 
graduate school, since there is a normal de- 
cline between first and second year graduate 
enrollment. 

Of the master’s degree candidates com- 
pleting a degree, about one-fourth will be 
drafted, and at least half the remainder will 
not be continuing toward a Ph.D, 

The loss to individual graduate schools will 
vary widely. All-male institutions will, of 
course, be harder hit than co-educational 
graduate schools. The highest ranking grad- 
uate schools in the nation should be able 
to fill up their classes, by dipping further 
down in the quality of applicants for accept- 
ance. 

For those smaller or newer graduate 
schools still seeking a high quality level who 
are not now overburdened with applicants, 
there will certainly be at least a 50% drop- 
off in both the first and second year classes 
of graduate study. Some schools will not be 
able to survive under these conditions. 

The effect on the undergraduate schools 
will be just as striking as on the graduate 
schools both in short and long range terms. 
No effort to extend teaching assistantships 
will fill the teaching assistant positions need- 
ed to take care of burgeoning undergrad- 
uate enrollments. 


EFFECT ON THE NATION 


All segments of the economy will be af- 
fected by the loss of this highly trained 
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manpower, and we must be realistic in rec- 
ognizing that the loss is real, and not sim- 
ply a transfer of effort from one segment 
of the economy to another. Faced with a 
group of draftees who are almost all edu- 
cated to at least the baccalaureate level, the 
Department of Defense will have no choice 
but to use most of these men in a job un- 
related to their specialized education. 

The shock may be severe to many indus- 
tries which lose both the new graduates 
they had hoped to hire and the current em- 
ployees deferred on the basis of the Lists of 
Critical Occupations and Essential Activi- 
ties. It seems probable that some of the 
activities being carried on for the govern- 
ment by private industry in support of our 
military effort will suffer slowdowns, or even 
cancellation of contracts that companies 
will be unable to fulfill because they lack 
skilled technical graduates. 

Junior colleges, opening at the rate of 
more than seventy new ones each year, will 
be unable to find adequate staffs for next 
year. In the years ahead, as the supply of 
new teachers emerging from the educational 
pipepline slows down, the situation will be 
even more serious, and will be felt at all 
levels from the elementary school through 
the university. 

Projections made before this change in 
draft regulations indicate that the country’s 
Ph.D. production will increase from 21,000 
new doctorates this year to almost 27,000 
in 1972, If next September’s intake into the 
graduate schools drops by even 40%, the 
output in 1972 will be down to less than 
16,000—back to the 1963 level. This 10-year 
setback cannot ever be made up. 

Since Russia is producing both engineers 
and scientists at a faster rate than we are, 
and of course utilizing them in their area 
of specialty training, it seems quite possible 
that we may find ourselves at a severe dis- 
advantage in our efforts to prevent the 
spread of communism a few years from now. 

If we will have achieved equity by draft- 
ing only those citizens who have followed 
our repeated advice to continue their edu- 
cation, then indeed the losses to the econ- 
omy, to the graduate schools, and to the 
nation which will result from these new 
rulings will have been worthwhile. Although 
there would seem to be a possibility that 
these rulings will encourage young men to 
drop out of school, to marry and produce a 
child before reaching age 22, or to fail to 
get sufficient education to pass the military 
qualification tests, the National Securiy 
Council believes that this risk is not nearly 
so great as that some graduate students 
might ultimately never be drafted at all be- 
cause the nation needed their skills to be 
used outside the military service. 


STATEMENT ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 


(Statement by executive committee of the 
National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges) 

1. The recently announced Selective Sery- 
ice regulations will have their major impact 
on the oldest eligible young men. We con- 
sider this impractical. 

2. If these tions prevail, universi- 
ties will be unable to fill their responsibilities 
to the nation. This is not in the national 
interest. 

8. In other than the medical, dental, and 
allied specialities, blanket deferments for 
graduate students are not now necessary. 

4, Universities can perform the services 
the Nation expects if selection falls equitably 
on all ages in the eligible pool. This we 
recommend, 

The statement is consistent with the state- 
ment of policy adopted by the full Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in November, 
1967, and subsequently transmitted to Presi- 
dent Johnson. Information before the com- 
mittee was to the effect that implementation 
of this recommendation can be carried out 
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administratively within existing law. Al- 

though the law requires that, within desig- 

nated age groups, the order of call be oldest 
first, the law also authorizes designation of 
age groups from which monthly induction 
calls shall be filled; and spreading of impact 
of induction calls ‘variously among the age 
groups designated.” 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
February 20, 1968. 

Hon, EDITH GREEN, 

House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education, Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: Enclosed is a copy of 
a statement from the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators concerning the 
potential detrimental effect of present Selec- 
tive Service regulations for graduate students 
on the undergraduate student at the colleges 
and universities in the United States. The 
statement, I believe, expresses our real 
genuine concern for how these regulations 
may affect the undergraduate student. The 
Executive Committee sincerely hopes that 
the potentially destructive effect can be 
minimized 


Sincerely yours, 
C: E. FETERS, 
Director of Professional Relations and 
Legislation. 
POTENTIAL DETRIMENTAL EFFECT OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE REGULATIONS FOR GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS ON THE UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 


The members of the National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators are 
committed to facilitating the growth and 
development of students in the most effec- 
tive ways known. Increasing efforts are being 
made to expand the opportunities of college 
youth to have and profit from significant en- 
counters with responsible adults. 

Educational institutions are being pressed 
very severely to stretch the educational dol- 
lar. The result is an ever-increasing stu- 
dent-to-faculty ratio. With this ratio rising, 
the demand for research increasing, the op- 
portunities for ob research dollars 
increasing, and the “publish or perish” de- 
mands for promotion and recognition, the 
student is in danger of becoming the for- 
gotten man. His needs will be met less ef- 
fectively as concerns of the nation focus in- 
creasingly on other problems. 

What will happen to the university stu- 
dent if an important segment of the teach- 
ing or teacher facilitating faculty (graduate 
student teacher, or teacher aides) are with- 
drawn from the university at one time 
(namely at the close of the spring term, 
1968) because of the present Selective Serv- 
ice regulations? The implications of the full 
power of the Selective Service Act upon the 
graduate student means that the enrolled 
undergraduate student will be taught in 
larger classes, will be able to have less con- 
tact with remaining faculty, will be more 
isolated from significant encounters with 
adults or at least will have less opportunity 
of having these encounters. 

The Executive Committee of NASPA rec- 
ommends that serious consideration be 
given to the implications of the new Selec- 
tive Service regulations as they relate to the 
graduate students and the concurrent effect 
on the welfare of the undergraduate student 
body of the colleges and universities of 
higher education in the United States. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.O., February 29, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: This afternoon at your 

request we delivered to your office a four- 
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point proposal for a solution to the Selective 
Service problem. This proposal was adopted 
unanimously by our Commission on Federal 
Relations at its meeting on November 27, 
1967. 

Two things have occurred since we issued 
our four-point program. One is the reaf- 
firmation by the National Security Council 
that no change should be made in Selective 
Service induction as it then existed. The 
second is that there has been increasing dis- 
cussion of what Chairman Mendel Rivers 
refers to as the “modified young age sys- 
tem” in his letter of February 20 to Gen- 
eral Hershey. 

As we understand this system, it would 
provide for the induction of men of each 
given age group in proportion to the num- 
ber of eligible men in each age group. This 
would have essentially the same effect as 
our proposal number one—in that it would 
spread vulnerability to induction propor- 
tionately, by age, to all those available for 
military service. It would, therefore, be en- 
tirely consistent with the position we took 
on November 27, 1967. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, Morse, 
Director, Commission on Federal Relations. 


PROPOSAL BY AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

The Council's Commission on Federal Re- 
lations, meeting in Washington this week, 
urged the adoption of four steps to meet 
projected problems in the field of graduate 
study created by the new draft law. Com- 
mission Director John F. Morse emphasized 
that the commission does not favor broad 
deferments by special category for graduate 
students, but that it recommended to high 
government officials the adoption of steps 
that would subject such students to the 
draft on an equitable basis. 

Commission studies show that, under the 
new draft law, which eliminates all defer- 
ments of graduate students except in certain 
medical fields, graduate school enrollment 
next year will be limited in the first two years 
to women, veterans, men physically disquali- 
fied, and those over 25 (see Bulletin, Vol. 
XVI, No. 35). 

The four steps were drafted by the com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Indiana 
University President Elvis Stahr and are as 
follows: 

1. That for the immediate future a prime 
age group (age 19) be designated as first to 
be inducted and that those past age 19 with- 
out military service and not entitled to de- 
ferment be treated as if they were 19. The 
order of call within this pool would then 
begin with the oldest first, by month and 
day of birth. 

2. That legislation be introduced to pro- 
vide a random selection system as a long- 
range solution. 

3. That deferments in additional fields of 
graduate and professional study be provided 
only in narrow and critically needed speciali- 
ties such as metallurgy, for example, if there 
is a severe shortage in that field, rather than 
in the broad field of the physical sciences. 

4. That local boards be urged to postpone 
the induction of students and teachers classi- 
fied I-A until the end of the term in which 
they are studying or teaching. By term is 
meant a quarter, a semester, or a trimester— 
not an academic year. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1968. 

Subject: Impact of the Military Selective 
Saroe Act of 1967 on Graduate Educa- 

on. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House Committee on Education and 
3 Rayburn Building, Washington, 

DEAR MRS. GREEN: In conjunction with the 
hearings of your subcommittee, we would like 
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to bring to your attention the statement we 
recently forwarded to the National Security 
Council. We understand that our contribu- 
tion as well as that of many other groups 
making similar observations does not appear 
to be reflected in the recent statements from 
the National Security Council or the Di- 
rector of Selective Service. 

We hope that the views expressed in our 
letter may be of some value in the hearings 
you are now conducting. If we can be of more 
direct assistance to you, please call us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAUNCEY STARR, 
Chairman. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1968. 
Subject: The Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967. 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Committee on Public 
Engineering Policy of the National Academy 
of Engineering has become concerned about 
the possibility of serious impact of the new 
Selective Service Act on our nation’s resources 
of personnel trained at the highest academic 
levels. 

During the past two decades, the federal 
government has sponsored graduate educa- 
tion with emphasis on such fields as science 
and engineering, in order to increase the 
availability of specialists who would be able 
to deal with the social, technical, political, 
and economic problems of our nation, The 
national assets created by this public invest- 
ment are worthy of enlightened stewardship 
and further development, 

Present laws and regulations regarding the 
eligibility of graduate students for military 
service are likely to produce a catastrophic 
reduction in the number of graduate stu- 
dents at our colleges and universities after 
the middle of 1968 and may also reduce the 
flow of eligible candidates to our educational 
institutions in future years. The conse- 
quences of these impending temporary as 
well as long-term effects are of deep concern 
to us. 

From the point of view of national inter- 
est, it would seem desirable to seek out alter- 
natives that would continue to encourage 
the most intellectually able individuals to be 
trained through graduate education to ful- 
fill an essential function in our society, Fur- 
thermore, an inventory of trained faculty 
and research capability has been built by our 
educational system to provide advanced edu- 
cational experience of the highest quality for 
the considerably increased numbers of quali- 
fied graduates. This educational system and 
that inventory should not, if at all possible, 
be subjected to highly fluctuating demands 
since this results in inefficient use of limited 
resources. 

We recognize the need to have an equitable 
system for selecting those who are to serve 
the nation’s military needs but trust that 
this can be done in the context of an overall 
appraisal of the nation’s best interests, As 
a first step, in order to reduce the current un- 
certainties in the plans of graduate students 
and graduate educational institutions, it 
would seem desirable to delay for one more 
year the induction of graduate students so 
as to permit more extensive research and 
analysis on the impact of the new law on the 
graduate schools and the nation’s intellec- 
tual resources. 

If, after additional analysis, it is found de- 
sirable to maintain graduate students fully 
eligible for the draft, it is hoped that a way 
may be found to make the necessary draft 
calls in equal proportion across the age group 
suited to military service rather than de- 
manding heaviest contributions from the age 
group that has already received the heaviest 
investment in intellectual skills. 

Our Committee would be pleased to assist 
in any way possible in the consideration of 
alternatives that would meet the military 
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personnel needs as well as make optimum 
use of our most highly trained personnel. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHAUNCEY STARR, 
Chairman. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1968] 
New DRAFT RULES ANGER GRADUATES—CON- 
FUSION AND RESIGNATION ALSO FOUND— 

MINorITY Is SEEKING To Dery Law 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

College seniors and first-year graduate 
students across the nation have responded to 
the new draft regulations with a mixture of 
anger, confusion and resignation, but with- 
out panic, An outspoken minority is debat- 
ing means of defying the draft—even at the 
cost of going to jail—or evading it by moving 
to Canada, taking teaching jobs without first 
completing their studies, or finding legal 
loopholes, 

From 160,000 to 200,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents and first-year graduate students are 
now eligible for the draft. 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps on 
many campuses reports being flooded with as 
much as a 100 per cent increase in applica- 
tions. 

Few units are able to accommodate the 
influx and in many instances the applicants 
are not admitted until the following term. 


ESTIMATES OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Inventiveness in devising ways of avoiding 
the call-up ranges from simulating homo- 
sexuality to entering agriculture as a critical 
occupation, But the overwhelming majority 
of students appear to be girding for the 
draft, without enthusiasm. A few applaud the 
new regulations as an equitable measure to 
prevent middle-class intellectuals from be- 
coming a privileged group. 

This picture emerged from a check of lead- 
ing graduate schools by correspondents of 
The New York Times across the country. 

The interviews followed the announce- 
ment by the National Security Council that 
draft boards would be instructed to halt all 
deferments of graduate students in any field 
other than medicine, dentistry and related 
health professions, except of those who will 
have completed two or more years of grad- 
uate study by next June. Also exempt are 
theology students if they claim exemption. 
Draft boards may defer others whose studies 
they deem critical to community service. 

However, graduate school administrators 
have estimated that next September’s intake 
by their institutions will be reduced by be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent. James A. Perkins, 
president of Cornell University, said that the 
new policy would have “an absolutely lethal 
effect” on graduate enrollment. 

But deans are telling students to keep 
cool, continue their education, and trust in 
luck, fate and sympathetic draft boards. 
They also assure students that, if drafted, 
they can expect readmission after discharge, 
without loss of credit and with maximum 
financial aid. 

Dr. Colin Pittendrigh, dean of Princeton's 
graduate school, even promised similar con- 
sideration to students who “out of sincere 
moral conviction” go to jail or Canada and 
subsequently wish to return. 


URGES AGAINST EMIGRATION 

“Such students will not be placed in dou- 
ble jeopardy as long as I am dean,” he said. 

But he urged students not to adopt such 
a course, saying: “If many intellectuals leave 
the country when the going gets rough, it 
will make the McCarthy era seem like chick- 
en feed.” 

The Standard Daily, the student publica- 
tion at Stanford University, in an editorial, 
supported the fatalists. It said: “Don’t lose 
faith in the inefficiency and inequity of your 
local draft board. The system's ineptness will 
probably give you a long breathing spell be- 
fore you must make a final decision.” 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, a hurriedly arranged meeting last 
Wednesday evening to answer draft questions 
filled the 1,200-seat Kresge Auditorium to 
capacity. Amplifiers were needed to serve an 
overflow crowd in the lobby. 

The regulations have spread “a lot of worry 
and a lot of confusion,” said D. Sanborn C. 
Brown, associate dean of M.I.T.’s graduate 
school, 

NEW HAVEN CENTER 


At a meeting at Yale University on the 
same evening many speakers pointed stu- 
dents to the New Haven Draft Center, which 
is compiling a library on the history and 
types of conscientious objection, deferments 
for physical defects and emigration. 

At the University of North Carolina, 
Philip Weinstein, 23, of Swampscott, Mass., 
who is working toward a doctorate in the 
classics, took the middle course. “I guess I 
will sort of bury my head in the sand and 
hope it goes away—and trust in the laziness 
of my local draft board,” he said. 


TALK IS DISMISSED 


“We only hear from people who talk,” said 
Dr. Brown at M.I.T., saying that such talk 
is not a reliable indicator. 

Among the vocal minority who plan to defy 
the draft was William Maly, who started his 
graduate work in comparative literature at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., last 
September. He said he and his wife planned 
to go to Canada in May. 

He added, however, that he had consid- 
ered the move for some time and that the 
new draft law was merely the “final blow.” 
He called the draft just “one manifestation of 
the ridiculous American temper.” 

Several students at the University of North 
Carolina, in Chapel Hill, said they had heard 
friends say that they would seek teaching or 
research fellowships in Canada. They had no 
estimate of the number who were serious 
about this. 

One student at Chapel Hill, Timothy Alvin 
Smith, 22, of Syracuse, who is married and 
expects his first child while working toward 
a Ph.D, in English, said: 

“I am opposed to the war absolutely. I 
think it is not only a silly war but an im- 
moral one. I believe the United States is sup- 
porting a semifascist government in South 
Vietnam, I simply will not serve in any case 
if I am called. It may become a question of 
going to jail or to Canada, but I will not 
serve.” 

TALKING IN TERMS OF JAIL 


David Atkin, of Mount Tabor, N.J., who 
is working on his master’s degree in educa- 
tion and is editor of the Chicago Literary 
Review at the University of Chicago, said: 

“A reasonable number of my friends are 
talking in terms of jail, as I am. I expect to 
be drafted, and I am very seriously consider- 
ing the possibility of taking the conse- 
quences, as I feel I ought to make clear my 
opposition to what’s happening in Vietnam.” 

He said he knew of 30 to 40 students, some 
graduate students but mostly college seniors, 
who are meeting to consider refusing induc- 
tion. 

The more typical, though less vocal, reac- 
tions range from concern about continuing 
uncertainty to fatalism. 


THE BREAKING POINT 

Dean H. Vanderbilt, 25, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who is studying for his doctorate in 
electrical engineering and is president of the 
M.LT. Graduate Student Council, said: 

“Most of the people I know wouldn’t look 
for ways to avoid the draft. It’s just that, 
if they knew they were going to serve, they 
would prefer to have it done at a more logical 
breaking point, without interrupting their 
studies.” 

Even if he were readmitted to graduate 
school, as M.I.T. has. assured all students 
they will be, he said he believed that “two 
years away from the field would require some 
time to reacclimate yourself.” If new family 
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obligations are added in the interim, he said, 
some students may not return to their 
studies, 

Michael M. Conway, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
editor of The Daily Northwestern, the stu- 
dent publication at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, said: 

“We find graduate students as well as 
seniors are frustrated and pretty discour- 
aged. A lot of students have checked with 
their draft boards and were told they prob- 
ably will be drafted by the end of the year.” 


A MARRIED STUDENT 


Similar impatience with uncertainty was 
expressed by Earl Harper, 24, of Valdese, 
N.C. who is married and a candidate for an 
education doctorate at the University of 
North Carolina, Mr. Harper, who taught high 
school for two years before returning to ad- 
vanced studies, said he had called his draft 
board and had been asked whether he could 
show that he is filling some essential com- 
munity need. 

“But I don't know what they consider an 
essential community need,” he said. 

Others complained that the draft regula- 
tions had changed so often in the past that 
they had little confidence in the finality of 
the latest ruling. 


TALKING OF LITTLE ELSE 


One high-ranking observer at Yale, who 
said that students have been talking about 
little else since the regulations were pub- 
lished, added that defiance is likley to evapo- 
rate when the induction notice is received. 

“But,” he added, “some who submit, after 
earlier objections, are likely to be plagued 
by the feeling of having sold out their 
convictions.” 

On this issue, too, opinions are sharply 
divided. A student at the Yale Law School, 
probably representing the majority inter- 
viewed, said: “If I go to jail, my whole career 
would be ruined. I wouldn't make the bar. 
Doors would be closed. I'll go in, serve, get 
out, and get back here as fast as I can.” 

By contrast, speaking for the actively dis- 
affected, Bob Schneider, 22, of Santa Monica, 
Calif., who is a first-year law student at 
Berkeley, said he would go to jail, if nec- 
essary. 

“As I see it, I'm trying to uphold the basic 
principles of international morality, inter- 
national law,” he said. If I were to put it in 
a legal framework, the law I’m looking at 
now is 30 years ahead, a Nuremberg tribunal. 
They'll say, what did you do during the war? 
And I want to be able to say I tried to 
uphold my morality.” 


RUSH TO THE ROTC 


Another law student, who agreed with this 
view, said going to jail over this issue was 
becoming “kind of like being brought in for 
an antitrust suit, kind of respectable.” 

But generally, indications are that those 
who want to avoid or delay entering military 
service until completion of their studies are 
looking for less risky ways. 

Reports from most institutions in the sur- 
vey show a rush to get into R.O.T.C. units, 
with a view to getting commissions and serv- 
ing after graduation, 

Stanford reported twice as many graduate 
students applying for the Army program as 
last year, and the Navy unit registered a 
further surge” last week. 


SIGNING FOR THE RESERVES 


Mayer Freed, 22, a first-year law student 
at Columbia University, reported: 

“Someone in school said during the week 
that there was a new reserve unit in Jersey 
just outside Jersey City. Carloads of law stu- 
dents started going over there.” 

When it turned out that it was not a new 
unit and had a long waiting list, the stu- 
dents signed up anyway. 

“It can’t hurt,” Mr. Freed said. 

At Harvard’s Navy R. O. T. C., captain F. X. 
Bradley said that there has been a constant 
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stream of students, the majority of them 
from the graduate and law schools,” flooding 
the office since the new ruling. 

In response to the demand, the Harvard 
unit instituted a new program, which will 
take 95 law students from all over the 
United States. 

But at M. I. T., Col, Jack R. Shields, profes- 
sor of military science for the Army 
R. O. T. C., said: “It is a far cry from reality 
to say that they are banging down the doors. 
It is not a panic situation by any means 
but an honest effort on the part of serious 
young men to evaluate the best situation 
for themselves.” He said that the armed 
forces stood to gain by attracting young men 
of high caliber as officer candidates. 

Students also turned to other possible 
places, John B. Fox, director of graduate and 
career plans at Harvard, said that applica- 
tions for Vista, the Peace Corps and the 
Teacher Corps had skyrocketed last week. 
Many students hope to leave the university 
and teach in schools until the war is over. 

However, service in these organizations 
does not assure deferment, 

The American Friends Service Committee 
of Cambridge, which counsels students who 
seek conscientious objector status, has been 
visited by a record number of students. 

In addition, draft resistance groups on or 
near many campuses have stepped up their 
advisory services. At Harvard, the newly es- 
tablished Harvard Draft Project was seen 
growing into a universitywide coalition 
against the war and the draft. 


PROFESSORS COOPERATING 


At Yale, some professors, most of them 
from the Law School, are cooperating with 
students to offer counseling on the draft, 

The Berkeley student government appro- 
priated $400 this week to set up a draft 
counseling program. 

Individual schemes, many of them whim- 
sical, range from efforts by one Berkeley sen- 
ior to “stretch out” his undergraduate cred- 
its for another year, to retain his deferment, 
to inquiring about the chances of attaining 
Swiss citizenship. 

There is talk about obtaining phony 
medical certificates, going on crash diets to 
become incapacitated through extreme loss 
of weight and, in the case of one student, 
proposing marriage to a girl from the Soviet 
Union in order to acquire family members 
with Communist background. 


A HAWK'S VIEW 


By contrast, Carles Hurd, 22, from Los 
Angeles, who is a first-year law student at 
Berkeley, said: “I’m a hawk, and I’m facing 
it with equanimity.” 

Most divinity schools, of all faiths, report 
that only a small minority of their students 
have taken advantage of clerical deferments. 
Most of them have declared themselves avail- 
able for chaplain’s duty. 

Douglas Rosenberg, a graduate student in 
political science at Yale and member of 
Resistance, an antiwar group, offered this 
advice: “Handing in your draft card is like 
getting married. It’s much less terrifying 
after you’ve done it.” 

Those who view the war and the prospect 
of military service with enthusiasm are clear- 
ly an even smaller minority than those who 
want to break the law to avoid the draft. 

Martin Nussbaum, 20, a first-year law stu- 
dent at Columbia, registered what appears 
to be the majority view. “Unfortunately, I 
believe the majority of the country supports 
the war and until my views against the war 
predominate, I will follow the law of the 
land,” 

And a classmate, Brue E, Pindyck, 22, said: 

“I'm scared. I suppose I have an obliga- 
tion to serve. Not to serve the country—I 
think the war is wrong—but a moral obliga- 
tion to serve the guys who are over there. 
It is wrong that they are over there and I am 
here just because I could afford to go to 
college and they couldn’t,” 
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[From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1968] 
BLOW TO THE UNIVERSITIES 


In the name of greater equity—which was 

long overdue—the Selective Service System 
has dealt a crippling blow to the nation’s 
academic community, and perhaps also to the 
armed services which it is supposed to sup- 
port. 
There can be no question that the decision 
to end most graduate school deferments, ex- 
cept in the fields of medicine, dentistry and 
allied medical specialties, eliminates an 
escape hatch that has unfairly permitted 
thousands of young men from priviledged 
backgrounds to ellude a burden of service 
that has fallen disproportionately on those 
less fortunate. 

But if this abrupt change in policy is 
carried out with no change in the present 
rule of inducting the oldest first, the na- 
tion’s graduate schools next fall will be dec- 
imated, with serious academic and educa- 
tional consequences. Educational authorities 
estimate that more than 200,000 graduating 
seniors and first-year graduate students will 
suddenly become eligible for induction and, 
at present and estimated induction rates, will 
be thrust into the armed forces before the 
year is out. 

This will, in the words of one university 
president, limit next year’s graduate classes 
to “the lame, the halt, the blind and the 
female.” It will complicate administrative 
problems, cripple university budgets and 
create a serious gap in future teacher ma- 
terial. It will also affect undergraduate 
studies by drastically reducing the number 
of available teaching assistants. 

The induction of this large body of older, 
articulate students will also create serious 
problems for the armed services, which have 
found such older draftees less viable and 
more difficult to assimilate into military 
routines than younger men. It may create 
serious problems for Selective Service itself 
because a much higher percentage of war 
and draft objectors is found among graduate 
students. 

These bitter fruits are the inescapable price 
of the failure of Congress last year to rewrite 
a fundamentally bad draft law. Equity and 
the broader interests of the nation simply 
cannot be served by tinkering with a basi- 
cally inequitable act. The law should be 
revised in general accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the President's Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service, which Con- 
gress ignored last year. Meanwhile, the im- 
pact of the graduate studies ruling could be 
eased by modifying the “oldest first” order 
of induction. 


[From Life magazine, Mar. 8, 1968] 
THE DRAFT Must Be MADE FAIRER 


At a moment when the war in Vietnam is 
in so discouraging a state, and Many more 
troops are being talked of, it is tragic for 
the nation to be saddled with an unfair draft 
law. Yet every time somebody sets out to im- 
prove the draft it ends up worse than it 
started. 

In the past the inevitable inequities, 
though cruel to individuals, were such that 
we could live with them as a nation. But in 
this agonizing moment, grossly unfair draft 
rules add a tragic dimension to our problems. 
Snared in a war whose purpose many ques- 
tion and that is something short of na- 
tional survival, we must ask of the draft that 
it treat with complete impartiality the men 
whose lives it may take. With such stakes 
there is no room for politicking or for satis- 
fying grudges against more privileged young 
men. But these have been a part of the latest 
rewriting and interpretation of the Selective 
Service Act. 

The old regulations badly needed rewrit- 
ing. Their provisions allowed men with above- 
average cash or intelligence to parlay a college 
education into prolonged graduate studies 
and virtual exemption from the draft. The 
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new rules, which will take effect in June, 
will not simply plug that loophole, They will 
completely reverse the inequity. From a sit- 
uation in which few graduate students ever 
saw service, the next year will see the draft 
calls primarily filled by graduate students 
while nonstudent youths are spared. 

When the President last spring suggested a 
revision of the system, one of his key pro- 
posals would have reversed the order of call- 
up—by inducting 19-year-olds first, then 
working up to older men if necessary. Since 
we would seldom need all eligible 19-year- 
olds, the President also suggested a form of 
random choosing, or lottery, as the only fair 
way to decide who would serve. 

Under such a plan there would be no need 
to continue deferments for graduate students 
since by the time they reached that point in 
their education, youths would already have 
served—or been assured that they would not 
be called except for a major emergency, 

The Congress bought only a small part of 
the President’s proposal. It agreed to the 
abolition of graduate deferments for all but 
medical trainees (who are liable after gradua- 
tion to their own “doctors’ draft”). But the 
congressmen specifically ordered the Presi- 
dent not to institute any form of lottery, and 
thus set the stage for more trouble. 

The new rules allow continued deferments 
only for men in their second year of graduate 
school or beyond. Those who will finish 
their first year this spring, and seniors 
graduating this year who had planned to go 
on to graduate school, are now draftable. 
And since President Johnson has unaccount- 
ably decided not to institute his own plan to 
call 19-year-olds first, the two-year group of 
graduate students will supply most of the 
manpower for the nation’s draft boards. 

Of the approximately 300,000 male stu- 
dents In the two classes, it is estimated that 
the draft will take about 60%. And others will 
likely enlist to exercise a choice of service. 
The graduate schools will be left, in the 
words of Harvard President Nathan Pusey, 
with “the lame, the halt, the blind and the 
female.” 

Dragooning most of the men from two full 
years of the education cycle in America is a 
matter of importance to more than just those 
students who lose deferments. Graduate as- 
sistants do much of the classroom teaching 
at universities—and some schools will lose 
half of these instructors. Under the new 
rules, no graduating college senior will know 
exactly when he will be called—and whether 
he should chance starting a year of graduate 
study. The same uncertainties are playing 
havoc with the universities which are already 
committed to overhead expenses for next 
year—with no idea of the size of their 
student bodies. 

As long as the draft needs fewer than half 
the men who become available each year, 
then the country needs a selective service law 
that will take them with some even-handed- 
ness from among the wealthy and the poor, 
the intelligent and the average. The Presi- 
dent should revive his own plan to draft the 
19-year-olds first. That age falls early enough 
to prevent much disruption of career or 
school plans. And we still think some form of 
random lottery is the fairest way to choose 
the 19-year-olds. who will serve. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., February 26, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 


Please permit me to convey my endorse- 
ment of American Council on Education sug- 
gestion that reexamination of selective serv- 
ice law include consideration of pooling age 
groups. In addition to a reduction in tre- 
mendous impact upon graduate education, 
the wisdom of this course is supported by 
considerations of equity between college and 
noncollege male vulnerability to draft, the 
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crying need for to teach under- 
graduates, and better distribution by age 
group in the Armed Forces themselves. Our 
concern in higher education is not to re- 
duce any individual's obligation to his coun- 
try nor to work any disadvantage upon the 
person whose resources do not permit the 
pursuit of higher education, but is rather 
in support of the national interest in avoid- 
ing a truly drastic interruption in the flow 
of educated manpower into the society and 

a major blow to our already hard-pressed 

institutions. 

Etvis STAHR, 
President. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., February 29, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MRS. GREEN: The recent reaffirmation 
of the President’s Executive Order 11360, 
ending deferments of graduate students ex- 
cept those in the health sciences, has serious 
consequences for the nation generally, in- 
cluding the well-being of its educational 
system. I am writing to urge the need for new 
legislation which, on the one hand, would 
properly make all undergraduate and grad- 
uate students as liable to military service 
as their fellow citizens and, on the other, 
would minimize the adverse national conse- 
quences that will follow from the present 
situation. 

An attachment to this letter summarizes 
the consequences for Princeton of Executive 
Order 11360 and some of those alternatives 
which we believe the Congress should 
consider, 

The immediate effect of the prevailing 
legislation would be to reduce total enroll- 
ment in the Princeton Graduate School by 
470 students who constitute 31% of the total 
graduate student body. More significantly, 
it would reduce the number of first- and 
second-year students by 50% and conse- 
quently the entire student body by 50% 
in a few years, were the present law to con- 
tinue in effect. This precipitous drop in en- 
rollment will cause a comparable reduction 
in the flow of monies to the University’s 
operating budget at a time of great financial 
strain. The estimated loss of income 
($700,000) to our annual operating budget is, 
moreover, not something which a university 
can offset in any prudent way by economies, 
as faculty cannot be discharged, and the 
costs of maintaining and operating basic fa- 
cilities (library, laboratories, and the like) 
remains high and unchanged when the num- 
ber of students normally utilizing them sud- 
denly drops. The present situation also raises 
very substantial problems for the research 
and teaching functions of the University 
because it cuts by over one third the pool of 
graduate students available for research and 
teaching assistantships. 

The most important consequence of the 
present law is, however, one that transcends 
Princeton as a single institution. There will 
necessarily be a sharp and, in my judgment, 
very deleterious drop in the supply of highly 
trained personnel—a supply already inade- 
quate to meet the national demand. As you 
doubtless know, U.S. Office of Education pro- 
jections indicate that the existing system of 
higher education is inadequate to meet the 
national need of highly trained personnel. 
Projections indicated a need in 1971-72 for 
39,000 new Ph. Ds but a supply of only 
26,800 (without reference to the conse- 
quences of Executive Order 11360). The ef- 
fect of the present draft ruling will be to 
cut that supply to 16,080, which is less than 
half the demand and amounts to a 7-year 
setback with serious consequences not only 
for the educational system itself, but for 
government and industry too. 

I wish to emphasize that many of us in- 
volved in higher education were very dis- 
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satisfied with the selective service system 
prior to the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967, and recognized fully the social in- 
equities it involved. We believe that all stu- 
dents—undergraduate and graduate alike— 
should share with fellow citizens in their 
age group liability to military service. How- 
ever, were their liability to service propor- 
tionate to their frequency in the total pool 
of draftable men, the serious disadvantages 
inherent in the present legislation would be 
largely removed. The attachment to my let- 
ter indicates for example that none of the 
several schemes involving draft liability of 
all students (19 to 26 years old) would cause 
more than a 12% drop in graduate school 
enrollment and ultimate Ph. D. productivity, 
and some of them cause no more than a 3% 


There is no doubt that new legislation 
could create a selective service system that 
ensured social equity without entailing the 
generally adverse effects of the 1967 Act and 
the subsequent Executive Order based on it. 
I hope that your Committee will give careful 
consideration to this urgent matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. GOHEEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 23, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

I am convinced that the National Security 
Council’s decision to sweep aside graduate 
deferments in all but medicine, dentistry, 
and related specialties will bring future dis- 
turbing and detrimental effects to our educa- 
tional system at all levels and to our Nation. 
Vital needs in cities, in schools, and in re- 
search will go unmet because trained minds 
are not available; such an abrupt shift in 
present policy must create gaps in plans and 
progress for years to come. After study I 
heartily support the American Council on 
Education’s request for a system of random 
selection. Such pooling of sources can provide 
the required manpower while drawing prop- 
erly but not unduly from the limited ranks 
of those we have educated. Let me urge you 
to examine the National Security Council's 
decision. 

R. W. FLEMING, 
President. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Ill., February 23, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, k 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MRS. GREEN: The recent change in 
selective service practices falls heavily on 
those universities that justify their existence 
in great measure by their post-baccalaureate 
efforts, Those forty-odd universities that bear 
the major responsibility for training at the 
highest level, the doctorate, stand to sink 
back to their level of operation of a decade 
ago, and another sixty or so that had re- 
sponded to the challenge to play a more 
important role in the production of badly 
needed doctorates will be frustrated in their 
purpose, crippled for lack of students and 
finances to the point of doubting societies’ 
will and wishes for an elite of highly edu- 
cated and creative people. 

The educational community, neither 
through the presidents of universities nor 
the graduate deans, has asked for deferments 
for graduate students as a class, Rather, they 
have repeatedly asked that graduate students 
stand as ready as laborers, artisans, and 
others to bear their part of the military 
effort. We had expected to lose in this way 
possibly one of five of our students, but we 
counted not upon the loss of four out of five 
that the accident of “oldest go first” imposes 
upon us. We thought we could nearly fulfill 
our mission under the minor loss but we 
know we must fail with the major one. 
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We here, like other major universities, have 
launched heroic plans, plans that tax our 
utmost efforts, to increase our stake in grad- 
uate education. We had responded to the 
understood needs to raise the population of 
Ph.D.’s above the one-in-a-thousand of our 
people. We are proud to have been a part in 
the increase of annual production from 10,000 
in 1960 to the 17,500 mark in 1966. We had 
expected to play our role in helping to reach 
25,000 by 1972, but if the draft of potential 
Ph.D.’s runs unabated we and our sister in- 
stitutions will surely drop down to the 1960 
mark by 1971. This first class of 10,000 will 
be composed largely of women, students of 
foreign origin, and those physically unfit for 
military duty. Such a situation must obtain 
until some of the draftees return to the halls 
of learning, but the losses will not be re- 
couped immediately and certainly we stand 
to miss our national goals by 45,000 during 
the slack time. 

The loss of such a large group from the 
very top of the educational system is incal- 
culable. It will, at the least, move us back- 
ward toward the simple agrarian society 
from which we sprung and at the same time 
it denies us the benefits of the modern coun- 
terpart of the pioneers. It will dismay our 
friends in the world and cheer our enemies. 
I hope to have your support in helping us 
to avoid this backward step. 

With kind regards, I am, 


Cordially, 
J. ROSCOE MILLER, 
President. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
New Brunswick, N.J., February 26, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

I agree with the general position taken 
by the American Council on Education and 
the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land-Grant Colleges. We have not 
opposed the abolition of deferments for 
graduate students so long as it is not com- 
bined with the ruling calling for drafting 
older people first. Since this would mean the 
sudden disappearance of approximately 40 
percent of our graduate students it would 
have a very serious effect upon our teaching 
and research activities and would definitely 
not be in the national interest. Hope very 
much that you can be of some help. 

Mason W. Gross, 
President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 
Tucson, Ariz., February 24, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: The critically serious 
consequences of the administration of the 
Selective Service Act as announced by Gen- 
eral Hershey following the recent decisions of 
the National Security Council will be so 
crippling to the University of Arizona and to 
higher education nationally that I am im- 
pelled to seek your assistance and urge your 
support of congressional action designed to 
avert what could well be national disaster. 

The recently circulated position paper of 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States summarizes accurately the dis- 
ruptive effects of the present scheme. We 
concur with it completely. Reliable statistics 
prepared by the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission show clearly that the pattern of 
drafting men in the presently stipulated age 
sequence (which makes prospective and first- 
year graduate students the most available of 
all eligible men) could reduce the number of 
first- and second-year graduate students by 
40 to 50 per cent. This could have such a 
disastrous effect on the production of doc- 
torates (for education, government service, 
and industry) five years hence as to undo in 
great measure the substantial improvement 
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in advanced degree production brought 

about by the past and present massive fed- 

eral support of capable students through the 

National Defense Education Act, the National 

Science Foundation, the National Aeronautics 

and Space Administration, the National In- 

stitutes of Health, and others. 

Our own statistics show that we shall 
likely lose 38.5 per cent of the full-time first- 
and second-year graduate men normally ex- 
pected for 1968-69. These men constitute 
some 28 per cent of our anticipated group of 
about 1,250 graduate assistants. In common 
with other large public universities, virtually 
all of our elementary classes in English, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, and science 
laboratories are taught by graduate assist- 
ants. As our undergraduate enrollment in- 
creases by another 8 to 10 per cent next year, 
the loss of about one-fourth of our graduate 
assistant instructors could mean almost 
complete breakdown of this segment of our 
undergraduate instructional program. 

We think it unrealistic and quite improper 
to suggest blanket deferment of graduate 
students or even categorical deferment be- 
yond that of the health professions specified 
in the present law, and we would support no 
such proposal. But the present policy of 
drafting the oldest first seems equally unfair 
in its virtual guarantee of drafting all able- 
bodied, unmarried non-veterans and so dis- 
ruptive to higher education that a middle 
ground must be sought. 

Random selection within the 19 to 26 year 
age group not only seems eminently fair to 
all men concerned (both those normally 
headed for graduate school and those not so 
inclined); it would also decrease the disas- 
trous consequences of the current scheme 
by approximately two-thirds. We urgently re- 
quest the Congress to provide for a random 
selection procedure. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD A. HaRvVILL, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
February 26, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Rayburn House Office, Washington, D.C.: 

Recently announced selective service regu- 
lations will have major impact on the oldest 
eligible young men. If these prevail the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky along with other univer- 
sities with strong graduate programs will be 
unable to fulfill its responsibilities to the 
Nation in other than the medical, dental, and 
allied specialities. We do not deem blanket 
deferments for graduate students necessary 
at this time. University of Kentucky can per- 
form its service to the Nation if selection falls 
equitably on all ages in the eligible pools. We 
strongly recommend this course of action. 

JoHN W. OSWALD, 
President, University of Kentucky. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The U of W is deeply concerned about the 
impact of current military service policies 
on graduate school enrollment. We strongly 
urge consideration by the Congress on estab- 
lishment of a system to pool age groups or 
other appropriate action to reduce impact on 
graduate enrollment. 

F. P. THIEME, 
Vice President. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., February 26, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Special Subcommittee on Education, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC.: 

On behalf of President Grayson Kirk I wish 
to express Columbia’s serious concern over 
the impact of the current draft regulations 
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on graduate education and to state our sup- 
port of the proposal, suggested by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and others to pool 
age groups for purposes of selection. We do 
not ask, and do not favor deferments for 
graduate students. We do view with alarm the 
consequences for the country of placing on 
the graduate schools the full impact of the 
altered draft policy. 
Davin B. TRUMAN, 
Vice President and Provost. 


New York, N.Y. 
February 26, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The President's action in eliminating 
draft deferment for graduate students and 
those in essential occupations and drafting 
oldest first “is a potential disaster for the 
Nation.” 

Universities will soon have no eligible 
male graduate students in first and second 
year study. 

While no nineteen and twenty year old 
students. will be drafted. It surely cannot 
be in the national interest that most of the 
people drafted in 1968 should be in occupa- 
tions that were considered essential until 
this week. 

We expect to lose about 2,000 students next 
year although this will reduce our income by 
about $4 million at a time when teaching 
and other commitments have already been 
made for the next year. 

The major effect will be the serious disrup- 
tion of our educational program for under- 
graduate and professional work. 

Nationally this policy will drastically re- 
duce the flow of skilled manpower into es- 
sential occupations in 1970 and later years. 

We do not ask for complete deferment. 

We urge either that the law be amended 
to allow a lottery to choose from among 
those eligible or that you request the Presi- 
dent to set up age polls so that there will be 
a proportional drafting from all eligible age 
groups. 

ALLAN M. CaRTTER, 
Chancellor, New York University. 
New HAVEN, CONN., 
February 23, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently urge resolution of mess left by 
termination of all graduate and professional 
school deferments. While abrupt in its tim- 
ing the policy is wholly uncertain in its im- 
pact. Present limbo makes it extremely dif- 
ficult for either students or institutions to 
plan constructively for graduate and pro- 
fessional study. Yale is grateful to her hon- 
orary alumna for anything she can do to 
improve situation and would be glad to help 
the effort in any way you suggest, Subject 
to better advice I would work for appor- 
tionment of draft liability evenly among age 
groups with some assurance that once a 
student was admitted to and accepted en- 
rollment for study in the spring he would 
be allowed to complete at least the full 
academic year following, respectively. 

KINGMAN BREWSTER, Jr. 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Pullman, Wash., February 23, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: We know that you are 
aware and concerned about the affect of cur- 
rent Selective Service procedures on our 
Universities, particularly on our graduate 
schools. We have made a survey of their 
potential impact at Washington State Uni- 
versity, and we thought you might be inter- 
ested in our findings. 

Our study suggests that, under present 
procedures, about 225 of the physically 
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qualified young men who are temporarily de- 
ferred as first-year graduate students will be 
subject to induction. In addition, we esti- 
mate that about 250 physically qualified 
graduating seniors who would normally 
enroll in our graduate school next year will 
fail to do so, This total of 475 represents 
about one third of our graduate students. 
Their absence will be felt in many ways. 
There wil! be a considerable reduction in 
available Teaching Assistants upon whom we 
depend to help us maintain quality under- 
graduate instruction, and a reduction in 
available Research Assistants will be a severe 
blow to senior investigators who depend upon 
them to help compile the data and otherwise 
aid in the conduct of numerous important 
research projects. 

Perhaps more important in the long view 
will be the effect of a two-year lag in the pro- 
duction of the most highly educated seg- 
ments of our society—our future teachers, 
scientists, humanists, and public servants. 

We are convinced that these effects are not 
in the best interests of education, and we do 
not believe that they serve well the best inter- 
ests of our nation. We trust that you share 
these convictions and urge you to take what- 
ever action you can to achieve a more equi- 
table solution to the Selective Service prob- 
lem. We believe a system which pools all 
eligible age groups and chooses randomly 
among them would achieve this purpose and 
would substantially reduce the impact on 
graduate education. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN TERRELL, 
President, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 23, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH Green, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Longworth House Office Building 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.: 

Revision of Selective Service Act and re- 
cent presidential decision to draft college 
graduates except for those engaged in grad- 
uate study of medicine and dentistry could 
have disasterous consequences for graduate 
education in the U.S. if Presidential direc- 
tive is unchanged. This action could result 
in reduction of male post-baccalaureate 
students at this university by 50%. Strong- 
ly urge your support for system of random 
selection based on pooling age groups in 
order to reduce impact. Failure to do so 
can have most serious consequences for 
production of graduates at masters and 
doctoral levels in the next several years. 

WESLEY W. POSVAR, 

Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 
GAINESVILLE, FLA., 

February 26, 1968. 

Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

University of Florida believes all bacca- 
laureate graduates should be placed in age 
group pooling system for draft rather than 
singled out as especially vulnerable to draft. 
To place baccalaureate graduates at top of 
draft-eligible lists is to say, in effect, to all 
18-year-old males “those who go to college 
are certain to be drafted when they grad- 
uate; those who stay out of college can 
play the odds, and have a reasonably good 
Statistical chance of not being drafted.” 
Such a policy is unjust, inefficient, and will 
result in serious damage to both under- 
graduate and graduate education in Ameri- 
ca 


There is only one question to be answered 
in any consideration of the draft problem: 
“What is best for the nation?” To discour- 
age young men from enrolling in college and 
thus to undermine the country's whole sys- 
tem of higher education is not what is best 
for the Nation. Yet we believe this would be 
the result of a policy which placed bacca- 
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laureate graduates at the top of draft-eligible 
list. Such a policy encourages wastefulness 
of our most precious national resource, the 
generation of Americams who are 25 or 
younger. 
STEPHEN C. O'CONNELL, 
President. 
NEWARK, DEL., 
February 22, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Education Subcommittee, Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Recent administration decision regarding 
drafting of graduate students will reduce 
our graduate college enrollment by one- 
third, lead to loss of income of more than 
$150,000.00, endanger quality of undergrad- 
uate instructional program, and jeopardize 
critical research. Strongly urge adoption of 
alternate approach which would not single 
out those in 25-26 age group but which 
would pool all draft age youth, thereby 
greatly reducing immediate impact on grad- 
uate education. 

JoHN W. SHIRLEY, 
President, University of Delaware. 
ATHENS, GA., 
February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. O.: 

I respectfully urge you to seek changes, 
either by legislation or by executive order, 
announced policy to draft graduate students. 
Such change is essential not only to univer- 
sities but to the long range security and wel- 
fare of the entire country. 

Experience shows that it is best for a per- 
son to continue his graduate education im- 
mediately after completing his undergrad- 
uate, and that it is best for one to continue 
to the doctorate upon completing the mas- 
ter’s degree. Any delay makes a return to 
advanced study difficult. 

Unless a change is made, the teaching and 
research programs of the University of 
Georgia will be seriously affected by the re- 
sulting shortage of qualified personnel. Also, 
the University is not now producing the 
number of persons with advanced degrees 
needed in education, industry, and govern- 
ment in this State and section. Although the 
University has made great progress in recent 
years, the ex, curtailment of enroll- 
ment could set the development of our grad- 
uate program back at least 10 years. 

I also foresee critical shortages in the 
years ahead of scientists, engineers, econ- 
omists, and other social scientists, and also 
other highly educated manpower. The Na- 
tion's reservoir of such manpower stands to 
be seriously impaired. I urge these points 
for your consideration. 

FreD C. DAVISON, 
President, University of Georgia. 
HONOLULU, 
February 24, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

University of Hawaii estimates that an- 
ticipated enrollment of fall 1968 entering 
male graduate students will total 450 instead 
of 900 and continuing first year to second 
year male graduate students 400 instead of 
800. Total enrollment impact will be to re- 
duce by about 20 to 30 percent total an- 
ticipated enrollment 1968-1969. Impact on 
graduate assistants will be to create short- 
age of about thirty percent above usual an- 
nual number of replacements. Five to seven 
years from now there will be serious short- 
ages nationally in supply of collegiate level 
teachers. 

THOMAS H. HAMILTON, 
President. 
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ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1968. 

Hon, EDITH GREEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MRS. GREEN: As I am sure you know, 
the selective service legislation of 1967 will 
have damaging effects on the nation’s man- 
power, Civilian and military. As it now stands, 
this program will seriously limit our trained 
men in non-military professions. 

After studying the impact of the current 
legislation on Saint Louis University, I have 
asked the dean of our Graduate School, Dr. 
Edwin G. Eigel, Jr., to write you and present 
revelant data. 

From statistics here it now appears that 
we will lose some 47 per cent of our full-time 
male graduate students in their first two 
years of graduate study. Further, the present 
legislation will serlously jeopardize the edu- 
cational program of 6,000 undergraduates at 
Saint Louis University. In certain depart- 
ments, notably English, mathematics and 
philosophy, we have an elaborate graduate 
program in which teaching of undergraduates 
is an important part of the total Ph.D. pro- 
gram, This is a well-supervised and struc- 
tured program and is beneficial both to these 
future professors in our colleges and uni- 
versities and also to our undergraduates. 
These teaching fellows in these three depart- 
ments alone supply one-third of all the stu- 
dent credit hours taught by these depart- 
ments. The present draft legislation may well 
leave us with no one to teach some 2,000 
undergraduates in these departments. We 
also depend heavily on graduate fellows in 
biology, physics, and chemistry to handle 
the laboratories. In these departments also 
our future science potential as a nation 
could be seriously affected by the present 
draft legislation. 

I am writing to encourage an amendment 
and to support the American Council on 
Education in strongly urging that if grad- 
uate deferments were ended, a random sys- 
tem of selection be adopted. A system such 
as the ACE program would seem to provide 
three advantages: 

(1) It would produce for the armed forces 
a more desirable age mix. 

(2) It would reduce enrollment in gradu- 
ate and professional schools by only about 
one-third, thus assuring the nation a steady 
flow of highly educated manpower. 

(3) It would make college and non-college 
educated men almost equally vulnerable to 
the draft. 

I would also like to comment that the 
present legislation must be amended very 
soon if we are to remove the present un- 
certainty among our seniors. We have an 
unusual record in that 86 per cent of our 
male seniors go on to graduate or profes- 
sional school. At present all they can do is 
apply, but cannot make certain their plans 
for the future. Neither can the graduate or 
professional schools who are uncertain 
whether they will have these applicants as 
students even if they do not accept them. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will ad- 
dress itself to the immediate need of cor- 
recting this most undesirable and distressing 
situation and that you will do everything 
you can to help in this matter. 

With warm personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL O. REINERT, S.J., 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, February 23, 1968. 

Hon, EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: The situa- 
tion confronting the graduate student 
population which will be precipitated by the 
vulnerability of all graduate male students 
to the draft beginning with the Fall 1968 
semester, is very grave. The seriousness of 
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the situation has been called to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States 
by many national organizations including 
The Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges and 
others. As of this date, there has been no 
indication that the President or the Depart- 
ment of Defense will seek changs either by 
legislation or by regulation in the current 
Selective Service Act. 

I am, therefore, asking for your considera- 
tion of the problem. I urge that you recon- 
sider the existing Selective Service Act. Hope- 
fully, you may conclude that certain modi- 
fications of this legislation are required; 
otherwise, our graduate student enrollment 
will be cut by drastic proportions. 

Please allow me to briefly summarize how 
the current legislation is likely to affect en- 
rollment of graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Current graduate student enrollment 

(males, 4,942; females, 2,487) 
Projected 1968-69 graduate enroll- 

ment based upon a normal growth 


7. 429 


pe a a a ae ee 8, 320 
Anticipated 1968-69 graduate enroll- 
ment under present draft law 6, 202 


The number 6,202 was arrived at as fol- 
lows: 
Returning male graduate students 
composed of the physically disquali- 


1, 260 
c 600 
Those over 26 years of 
Graduating male seniors (using Uni- 

versity of Maryland figures) who 

may go on to graduate school by 
virtue of being physically disquali- 
fied for the draft or being a veteran_ 
Female students 
Anticipated 1968-69 graduate enroll- 
ment deficit if present draft law re- 

mains unchangegdgdgdgl „ 2, 118 

The current draft legislation will, as can 
be seen by the foregoing figures: 

(1) Reduce our projected male graduate 
enrollment by about 40 percent. 

(2) Alter the graduate student population 
so that 63 percent will be women, men over 
26 years of age, and persons physically dis- 
qualified for service. 

Although I am presenting data reflecting 
the situation at the University of Maryland, 
this is, of course, a national phenomenon. A 
disruption of graduate education of the 
order inherent in the new draft legislation 
will seriously curtail the national movement 
and the growing need for more advanced 
education. In addition, it will result in a 
depletion in the ranks of graduate research 
assistants and graduate teaching assistants. 
Both of these categories of graduate stu- 
dents are central to the achievement of the 
objectives of graduate education. 

It is my firm belief that it is essential to 
the welfare, not only of the universities, but 
of the nation as well, that every effort be 
made to persuade the Congress to reconsider 
the existing Selective Service Act. We shall 
appreciate your thoughtful consideration of 
this important matter, and it would be help- 
ful if we could have your reaction to the 
current outlook. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WI. soN H. ELKINS, 
President. 


1,300 


442 
2, 600 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: I would like 
to share with you my deep concern over the 
affect of the recent administrative rulings 
on the Selective Service Act of 1967 on mili- 
tary manpower needs, on the national pool 
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of skilled manpower, and on the nation’s 
colleges and Universities. 

The Selective Service legislation, as it is 
now administered, leads to the drafting of 
older men to a degree that is surely greater 
than the armed forces desire. It creates an 
unrealistic unnecessarily drastic reduction 
in the number of well trained men entering 
the non-medical professions—law, engineer- 
ing, business, teaching—for years to come. 

According to the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission, it appears that a pool of some 226,000 
physically qualified college graduates, first 
year graduate students, and new winners of 
Master's Degrees will become available for 
induction by next July 1. The Scientific Man- 
power Commission and the American Council 
on Education estimate that almost all of 
them will be drafted, Given the total ex- 
pected draft quota for the year beginning 
July 1, 1968, this pool of 21 to 26 year olds 
will probably constitute two-thirds of all 
men inducted in that year. No more than 
one-third of the inductees will be 19 or 20. 
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Civilian manpower needs are adversely 
affected by the draft’s concentration on the 
present college seniors (149,000 available for 
induction) and present first year graduate 
and professional students (69,000). This 
means that two years from now, and for sev- 
eral years thereafter, the country’s univer- 
sities—their graduate and professional 
schools—will produce only about one-third 
of the trained men whom they would other- 
wise produce. As an example, I am attaching 
a careful analysis done at Washington Uni- 
versity estimating that at least 61% of the 
men who would otherwise be first and sec- 
ond year graduate students will be drafted, 
and I believe this situation is typical. 

I believe that the Congress should address 
itself swiftly to the correction of this unde- 
sirable situation, and hope that you can take 
effective action to help to correct it. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas H. ELIOT, 
Chancellor. 


EFFECT OF 1967 CHANGES IN STUDENT DEFERMENT UNDER SELECTIVE SERVICE IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL (POS 
BACCALAUREATE) SCHOOLS, EXCEPT MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Graduate 


Male enrollment schoolof Law Business Engineer- Social Fine Architec- Total 
arts and ing work arts ture 
sciences 
1968-69 estimated (under. pre-1967 
selective service provisions) 250 325 435 100 10 60 2,080 
Ret VOR aes E E S A ee 300 100 195 145 50 5 24 819 
2d year 225 62 100 109 40 3 20 559 
§25 162 295 254 90 8 44 1,378 
131 40 74 63 22 2 11 —343 
Subtotal... - —.. =... 2s cse 122 221 191 68 6 33 1,035 
Less veterans and over 26 (percent 
varying by school) ) 153 116 274 125 19 11 15 —183 
Selected for service (drafted) 341 106 147 166 59 5 28 852 
Percent of Ist and 2d years drafted—- 64.9 65.4 50 65 65 62.5 63.6 61.8 
110 percent. 225 percent. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: I am writing to you con- 
cerning the matter which I know is of great 
concern to you in your work in Congress. I 
am referring to the effect of our present 
Selective Service Law on graduate and pro- 
fessional education. 

The regulations, which have been recently 
approved by the National Security Council 
and General Hershey, very properly exempt 
students who are in Medical School, Dental 
School, and in the allied health sciences. I 
think there can be no doubt about the wis- 
dom of this decision and it is important for 
our Armed Services and the entire nation. 

The other recommendation, which will 
touch graduate students and students in pro- 
fessional schools, other than those men- 
tioned, will, I believe, do a serious injury to 
the schools and to the future of our educa- 
tional enterprise during possibly the most 
crucial period in our history. I do not argue 
that all of these students should automati- 
cally receive a deferment, which would, in 
effect, remove from them the possibility that 
they would ever be called upon to serve in 
our Armed Services. 

During our present crises and with our 
present levels of military requirements, I be- 
lieve that such complete deferments would 
lead to serious inequities, especially toward 
those who are unable to afford graduate 
education. 

I do, however, subscribe to the suggestion 
that random choice of manpower from the 
total of those eligible within the stated age 
groups will insure equitable treatment for 
all concerned, and will, at least, alleviate 
some of the adverse effects which might be 
visited upon our educational institutions. 


At Georgetown, we have been trying to de- 
termine just how many of our students in 
our Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in our Law School might be drafted 
under the present regulations. Our informa- 
tion is incomplete at the present time, but 
the trend of responses to our requests for 
information indicates that 30% or more may 
be eligible to be drafted after the end of this 
academic year. One set of incomplete sta- 
tistics, which we have received from one of 
our divisions, indicates that of the sample 
replies, approximately 60% are vulnerable 
to be drafted after the present academic 
year. The plain fact is that no one really 
knows how many of these students are eli- 
gible for the draft and how many of those 
eligible for the draft might be called up by 
their local draft boards. 

I believe, however, that it is safe to say 
that even conservative and optimistic esti- 
mates point to the distinct possibility that 
there will be serious inroads on the first and 
the second year classes in these schools. It 18 
quite probable that not all of these conse- 
quences can be avoided, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that a random choice system would, at 
least, reduce their effect significantly. 

Georgetown, in particular, will be apt to 
suffer a serious financial loss, because of a 
loss in tuition from the students, who will 
not be able to enroll or who will be forced to 
withdraw at some time during the coming 
year. This type of loss comes at the worst 
possible time in our history. Our financial 
problems are already severe and this type of 
financial reverse could have the most drastic 
effects upon us. 

Of necessity, we have had to make our 
commitment to faculty and staff, even. 
though we are faced with this terrible un- 
certainty. We are, of course, going to lack 
many of the graduate assistants, who would 
normally be of great benefit in staffing our 
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undergraduate science laboratories and in 
assisting professors in non-scientific disci- 
plines. The loss of so many students in our 
graduate schools cannot but have a serious 
effect upon our future supply of highly edu- 
cated people to work in education, in gov- 
ernment, and other public service. 

I was impressed by a remark attributed 
to you in the press, during a recent hearing. 
It was re that one of the representa- 
tives indicated that he thought it would not 
be as harmful if a history major was not 
deferred, as it would be if the person were 
taking physics or engineering. You were 
reported to have replied that you thought it 
might be even more important to have the 
person who is trained in history than in 
the other disciplines. 

I with you for two very special rea- 
sons. First, and least important, is because 
I myself was a professional historian before 
I assumed my present position. Secondly, I 
think our problems today are of such a 
magnitude that we desperately need people 
who have a training in history, as well as 
the other social sciences, if our country is 
to come to a solution to our unprecedented 
domestic and international problems. 

Your many services to education in the 
past are very well known to all of us and I 
can only close by asking you most sincerely 
to use your good offices to assist in what 
promises to be a very important crisis. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GERARD J. CAMPBELL, S.J 
Presi 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
Durham, N.C., February 23, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: I am writing to you 
about current draft regulations as they af- 
fect graduate students. I hope you and your 
committee can still do something about 
them. Please forgive me for writing a long 
letter. It seems to me you will better under- 
stand the plight of graduate schools if I 
Spend my time describing how the regula- 
tions affect us rather than denouncing them 
in the abstract. Let me assure you that noth- 
ing said below is meant to imply that the 
old regulations were fair. I would only con- 
tend that the new ones are not the best way 
of correcting the inequities of the old. 

For nearly a year American graduate 
schools have been living under a double 
threat: that of sharply reduced federal 
financing and that of student bodies grad- 
ually reduced by the operation of the draft. 
Both of these threats have now become firm 
realities. Unfortunately there is no present 
possibility of using the second to alleviate 
the first. In other words, graduate budgets 
cannot be safely shaped to the size of student 
bodies, because budget planning must be 
completed before the major effects of the 
present draft regulations can be known with 
any degree of accuracy. 

Since you are entirely familiar with what 
has happened to federal support of graduate 
education, I will not review that; but I do 
want you to see how difficult it is for a grad- 
uate school to plan intelligently for the com- 
ing year even if it is able and willing to 
sacrifice some other worthwhile activity to 
maintain the operation of a high-quality 
graduate school. Let me review the probable 
operation of the draft. 

Present Draft regulations expose all able- 
bodied male graduating seniors and all able- 
bodied first-year graduate students to the 
Possibility of being drafted at any time 
after the first week or two of June. Both 
groups are automatically deferred until the 

_end of the current academic year, but both 
become eligible for the draft at that time. 
What this means is that graduating seniors 
desirous of entering graduate school and 
first-year graduate students wishing to con- 
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tinue in graduate school may apply in the 
usual way for admission and support. For 
their part, graduate schools may follow their 
usual procedures in screening and admitting 
students and in awarding available fellow- 
ships, traineeships, and assistantships. By 
some time in the late spring this process will 
be completed, budgets will be firmed up, and 
then in the summer the operation of the 
Draft on the two eligible groups will begin to 
undo what was so carefully done during the 
winter and spring. One can make some kind 
of estimate as to the number of graduate 
students who will eventually be lost to the 
Draft, and one can be quite sure that the 
losses will be spread out over many, many 
months. What cannot now be predicted is 
the date by which most of the attrition will 
have occurred, A fair guess might be that the 
heaviest losses will not begin until mid-fall 
or later. Obviously this guess will be rendered 
hopelessly wrong if the Vietnam War takes 
a radical turn for the worse or for the better, 
Under such conditions as these, how can a 
university wisely determine how many of its 
scarce resources to allocate to the uncertain- 
ties of graduate education? But if it skimps 
on graduate education, who will teach its 
classes three, four, and five years from now? 

My last question suggests that more is at 
stake than graduate education. Many uni- 
versities use a large number of graduate 
students to teach elementary and intermedi- 
ate undergraduate courses. This is not so true 
of my own university as it is of the large 
state universities, but even at Duke we would 
be hard pressed to man our freshman science 
labs if we could not recruit an adequate 
number of graduate assistants. Present 
prospects look dim. 

Then there is the matter of housing. If we 
knew the number of graduate students we 
will lose to the Draft, we could admit more 
of the undergraduate students who have ap- 
plied but cannot be admitted for lack of 
dormitory space. 

I could extend this discussion of the un- 
settling effects of current draft regulations 
to other areas of university planning, but I 
have tried your patience enough. Let me 
make just one positive suggestion. Even in 
the present national emergency, I see no rea- 
son why the required number of students 
couldn’t be drafted at logical intervals in 
their schooling, so both they and their 
schools could make intelligent plans. I am 
not suggesting that they be allowed to escape 
the Draft but only that they be allowed to 
finish whatever academic unit they are en- 
gaged in at the time their Draft Boards notify 
them that they have been chosen for sery- 
ice. In the long run, I think a lottery would 
be the fairest way to handle the Draft, but 
the one change I have mentioned would be of 
considerable help. 

If there is any way I can help you and your 
committee to improve the conditions I have 
been discussing, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. PREDMORE, 
Vice Provost and Dean, 
Kansas STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Manhattan, Kans., February 23, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: We share 
the deep concern which has been expressed 
by a number of academic institutions and 
educational associations regarding the recent 
ruling of the National Security Council on 
the Selective Service status of graduate 
students. 

The ruling's abrupt impact on the Nation’s 
educational effort and upon the continuity 
of supply of highly educated individuals is 
the main question, for we do maintain that 
the individual should be prepared to answer 
a call to the Nation’s service. The issue is 
one of timing and orderliness. Thus, a more 
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gradual adjustment of certain prior in- 
equities in deferment policies ought to be 
possible so that serious new imbalances and 
sudden disruptions are not created. Never- 
theless, the recently announced policy will 
virtually deplete schools of healthy Ameri- 
can males enrolling for their first or second 
year of graduate work. At Kansas State Uni- 
versity we estimate that, from a previously 
projected graduate enrollment of about 1,560 
students for Fall, 1968, about 320 will be 
qualified for induction. The effects of such 
an immediate and exhaustive loss upon 
teaching and research programs have been 
widely commented upon, but, multiplied 
across the country, the effect on the more 
distant future is likely to be more serious. 

Time is short and the problem is complex; 
but the Nation’s future is as deeply depend- 
ent on the long-term responsibilities that 
must be met by educated citizens as on the 
more immediate requirements of its military 
commitments. I believe that current cir- 
cumstances and available ingenuity are such 
that neither obligation need be jeopardized, 
and I hope that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor can recommend im- 
proved alternatives to the present Selective 
Service policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. McCarn, 
President. 
Tue JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md., February 23, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: I am writing in connec- 
tion with the recently announced decisions of 
the National Security Council and the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service concerning the ap- 
plication of the draft to graduate students. In 
the absence of some form of prompt correc- 
tive measures, either through executive ac- 
tion or through legislation, the predictable 
result of these decisions is a massive depopu- 
lation of the graduate and professional 
schools (other than medicine and dentistry) 
for the next two or three years. This will 
create seriously adverse effects on the supply 
of future teachers, scientists, and other ur- 
gently required skilled manpower; it will en- 
tail severe financial and manning difficulties 
for the universities extensively engaged in 
graduate education; and it will produce un- 
necessary inequities in the operation of the 
Selective Service System. 

Let me make clear that neither I nor my 
fellow-administrators have sought or now 
seek a continuation of the past policy of 
blanket deferment for graduate students. 
That policy has created real inequities in re- 
cent years, and we agree with the decision 
of the Congress last June that it should be 
discontinued, We also heartily endorse the 
decision of the National Security Council 
against the blanket deferment of graduate 
students in particular fields, such as science 
and engineering. 

What we do strongly oppose is the mainte- 
nance of the present sequence of filling calls, 
starting with the oldest eligible age group 
(twenty-five to twenty-six) and working 
down. This will have the practical effect in 
the coming months of concentrating the 
draft very heavily on this year’s college grad- 
uates and present first year graduate stu- 
dents. 

The ideal, in our opinion, would be some 
form of national lottery at age eighteen or 
nineteen as recommended by the President 
last March, with the young men being en- 
abled to complete their then phase of edu- 
cation (high school, college, or first gradu- 
ate degree) before actually serving. This 
would require legislation. Short of this, and 
entirely in the range of executive discretion 
under the present law, would be a policy of 
taking a proportionate fraction from each of 
the seven eligible age groups (nineteen 
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through twenty-five). This would better 
meet the needs of the armed forces, would 
avoid inequitable discrimination in favor of 
or against any particular group, and would 
reduce to tolerable dimensions the impact on 
graduate studies and on the universities. 

The President’s message of March 6, 1967 
stated clearly the reasons for altering the 
policy of selecting the oldest eligible age 
group first, as did the Burke Marshall Com- 
mission and the Clark Panel. The House 
Armed Services Committee endorsed such a 
change of policy, and the Conference Report 
on the Bill as enacted in June stated that it 
“will in no way proscribe or inhibit the Presi- 
dent in changing the priorities of various age 
groups for induction, nor will it preclude him 
from adopting the so-called modified young 
age system which would involve identifying 
the nineteen to twenty year age group as the 
‘prime age group’ for induction.” 

To indicate the seriously detrimental ef- 
fects of the recently announced decisions, 
I can summarize for you our analysis of the 
consequences for the Johns Hopkins fa- 
culties of arts and sciences and advanced in- 
ternational studies. Under normal condi- 
tions, we would have 800 first and second 
year graduate students in arts and sciences 
in the next academic year. Of our present 
first year students, about 80 percent are 
women and foreign nationals, small number 
are veterans, and 8 percent are physically 
unfit for military service. Upwards of 50 per- 
cent would therefore be eligible for the draft 
and the vast majority of these would pre- 
sumably be drafted under the present 
policies, 

This would entail a gross financial loss of 
$800,000, partly offset by savings in finan- 
cial aid to students from general university 
funds; we estimate the residual net impact 
at about $550,000. This is 12 percent of our 
core expenditures for instruction and un- 
sponsored research in arts and sciences, and 
is more than we have been able to allocate 
in normal years from either endowment in- 
come or from current gifts. 

There are no obvious alternative sources 
to replace such lost income. Moreover, the 
loss of so large a fraction of the normal com- 
plement of first and second year graduate 
students would have severely unfavorable 
effects on undergraduate teaching arrange- 
ments and teaching quality. Presently some 
200 graduate students in arts and sciences 
hold part-time teaching appointments. 
They handle the laboratory sections in nat- 
ural sciences, the bulk of the elementary 
language instruction, much of the under- 
graduate mathematics teaching, and some 
part of the teaching load in other fields. 

Few of the foreign and female graduate 
students are in this teaching group, so we 
estimate that the draft policy might re- 
duce junior instructors by 75 percent or 
more, Since the undergraduate needs for 
teaching will be unchanged, this loss of 
graduate student instructors would require 
a vast increase in the size of class sections 
or the total abandonment of personal in- 
structional contact, with highly detrimental 
effects on the quality of undergraduate edu- 
cation. At the same time, many on-going re- 
search projects of great significance would 
be curtailed or postponed, especially in the 
natural sciences and certain areas of so- 
cial science which depend on organized team 
efforts to carry through the research 
projects. 

Any effort to compensate for these effects 
by massive “over admission” would mean a 
general lowering of standards for several 
years to come, with adverse effects all around. 

At our School of Advanced International 
Studies in Washington, the proportion of 
potentially affected students is even higher, 
amounting to about 63 percent. That student 
body consists of future foreign service officers 
and future teachers of international affairs, 
groups whose importance to the national 
welfare has been emphasized by the Congress 
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in passing the Act for International Educa- 
tion. 

A further defect of the policies so far 
announced is the absence of any provision 
to permit a graduate student to complete 
a full year of studies once he has been ad- 
mitted to graduate work. This could also 
be corrected by executive action. The present 
Situation creates additional uncertainties 
and confusion for both students and insti- 
tutions. It makes it simply impossible for us 
to carry on any rational admissions policy 
or to plan properly for next year’s teaching 
and research activities. 

I should warmly welcome any action which 
you and your colleagues might take to rectify 
these unnecessary and highly damaging con- 
sequences to the nation’s entire system of 
higher education. Since the normal season 
for making graduate school admissions and 
budgetary and academic plans for next year 
is already well advanced, remedial action is 
required with urgency. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINCOLN GORDON. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
Carbondale, IlI., February 23, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: I am 
writing to ask you to use your good offices 
to assure that there is a careful and thought- 
ful re-examination of the present policies of 
the Selective Service System of the United 
States as related to the deferment of stu- 
dents engaged in graduate education. I am 
sure that you are aware of the basic prob- 
lem involved, and I therefore will not belabor 
you with a recapitulation of the facts. 

It is the opinion of myself and my asso- 
ciates in the administration of the Southern 
Illinois University that unless major changes 
are effected in the current policy a very sharp 
reduction will be effected in the number of 
graduate students entering in the Fall of 
1968 and probably for two or more years 
thereafter depending upon circumstances 
which are not presently discernible. This in 
our opinion may not be appropriate for the 
national well being or welfare and certainly 
will have serious impact upon the particular 
institution which is at the heart of our edu- 
cational system, the multi-purpose, compre- 
hensive university both public and private. 

We have not been altogether satisfied with 
the practice of deferring individuals on the 
basis of specific occupations or preparation 
for specific occupations and therefore are not 
dissatisfied with the decision of the National 
Security Council to essentially equate all 
occupations as having equal value in the 
American system. We certainly do not pre- 
tend to know which of the various occupa- 
tional and vocational programs for which we 
prepare students are either in the short-term 
or long-term national interests and ques- 
tion whether a procedure which encourages 
students to enter certain occupations for the 
wrong reasons is in the interest of either the 
individual or the nation. Unless we have a 
full-scale mobilization, we would therefore 
feel that the present position of the Na- 
tional Security Council is a proper one. 

On the other hand we seriously question 
the validity of preferential drafting of indi- 
viduals at older age levels when younger 
individuals are in the draft pool and are 
classified at 1-A. It would seem to us that 
the repeated suggestions of various educators 
and other groups that individuals be placed 
in the total pool by age groups with each age 
group making its proportional contribution 
to the monthly levy would be a procedure 
which would be both equitable and wouid 
reduce the impact of the current policy on 
the graduate and professional segment of 
higher education and in turn on the produc- 
tion of this segment of higher education of 
highly qualified people for the national needs 
of the short-term future. 
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I know that this is an extraordinarily 
complicated problem and that we are aware 
probably of only certain aspects of it. None- 
theless, we feel that the matter is of sufficient 
urgency that it requires a thorough re-exami- 
nation and reappraisal, and we ask that you 
do everything you can to assure that such 
a reappraisal is in fact effective. We hope 
that the outcome of this reappraisal will be 
new regulations along the lines suggested 
above; but if in the last analysis the decision 
is to remain with the present policy, we can 
assure we will do everything we possibly can 
as a university to work within the guidelines, 
whatever they may be. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DELYTE W. MORRIS, 
President. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1968. 
Hon, EDITH S. Green, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: We share the concern of 
the House Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion on the drastic effect that the current 
draft law will have on graduate schools 
throughout the country. Aside from the un- 
desirable effects of interrupting the training 
of present graduate students and the failure 
to offer the opportunity of graduate training 
to those who will receive their baccalaureate 
this coming June, there is the devastating 
effect that the draft law will have in re- 
ducing the number of young men who are 
so necessary for our undergraduate teaching 


programs and for our research programs in 
all fields and disciplines. 
Very sincerely, 


GAYLORD P. HARNWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., February 22, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: We are of course deeply 
concerned about the impact on graduate 
education of the recent decision of the ad- 
ministration concerning graduate defer- 
ments. 

Like every other Graduate School, we are 
even now faced with substantial uncertain- 
ties, not only as concerns our enrollments, 
but particularly our fellowship awards and 
our staffing of many introductory courses and 
laboratories. It appears from reports in the 
local press that virtually all eligible June 
male graduates in Colorado as well as those 
finishing their first year of graduate work 
will be drafted. 

It is my view, which I feel certain is widely 
shared, that a pooling of eligible males by 
age groups would go far toward reducing 
the serious impact that current regulations 
make inevitable. I am personally deeply con- 
cerned by the whole matter of student defer- 
ments, since it so obviously militates 
those who do not or cannot attend college. 
I hope that you and your special Subcom- 
mittee will do all you can toward changing 
the decision of the administration by favor- 
ing the age group pooling concept. 

With best personal regards, 

Cordially yours, 
J. R. SMILEY, 
President. 


Hanover, N.H., 
February 26, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Announced selective service policy ex- 
pected to reduce graduate enrollments at 
Dartmouth by 25 to 40 per cent. This would 
have drastic impact on both academic pro- 
grams and finances of institution. In short 
time it will also lead to a national shortage 
of highly trained people, Urge congressional 
action to reconsider present policy. Either 
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@ random selection system or a pooling of 
age groups would relieve potentially dis- 
astrous impact and still provide fair basis 
for military service. If reconsideration of 
draft policy impossible urge immediate 
study of ways to mitigate financial impact 
on institutions to protect faculties research 
and future strength. 
JoHN S. DICKEY, 
President, Dartmouth College. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Ill., February 23, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: I understand that your 
Committee on Education may be consider- 
ing the impact of the new Selective Service 
regulations as they apply to graduate stu- 
dents. 

For your information, I enclose a copy of 
a statement which was reported recently to 
the governing board of the University of 
Illinois. 

I would add that if any changes are made 
in the regulations, it is my view that they 
should not be pointed toward exemptions or 
any general group deferments by field of 
study. The most equitable plan, with mini- 
mum hardship on individuals and institu- 
tions, would be to establish a pooling sys- 
tem of all age groups with some kind of 
proportionate goals within those groups. An 
additional desirable provision would be to 
permit a student to finish an academic year 
if he entered that year before he was called 
to service. 

Sincerely, 
Davi D. HENRY, 
President. 


STATEMENT, FEBRUARY 21, 1968 


Any statement as to the effect of Selective 
Service Regulations on enrollment must be 
predicated on an understanding that current 
information is not precise. 

It is difficult to know how the expectation 
of being drafted will affect (1) the number 
of applications for graduate study at Urbana- 
Champaign and (2) the individual career de- 
cisions which students will make, Further it 
is difficult to estimate how many students 
eligible and fit actually will be called to serv- 
ice in the next academic year. 

Based on the best information presently 
available, it would appear that approximately 
20% of the total number of graduate students 
(about 14 of the male graduate students) 
who are expected to enroll at the Urbana- 
Champaign campus in September 1968 will 
be eligible and fit for the draft. 

This number, totalling 1,600 male stu- 
dents, consists of about 1,100 presently en- 
rolled and continuing graduate students 
and 500 new applicants. It is hoped that the 
actual reduction can be kept below this total. 

The impact of the nation’s supplies of 
teachers and educated man-power will be felt 
throughout the academic year and there- 
after. The cumulative impact of continuing 
disruption of education for individual grad- 
uate students also is a matter of utmost con- 
cern. 

We will, of course, make additional reports 
as the situation is clarified. 

J. W. PELTASON, 
Chancellor, University of Illinois. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., February 23, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C 


Dear Mrs. Green: Vanderbilt University’s 
position on the difficult question of draft 
deferments for graduate students is not, I 
am sure, unlike that of many other Ameri- 
can universities, but the question is of such 
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grave importance that I would not want to 
fail to inform you of just what changes we 
would like to see effected in the current 
Selective Service procedures. 

We do not seek any broadening of present 
deferment categories. 

We do urge that most careful considera- 
tion be given the plan that would create a 
general pool of all draft-eligible men from 
which monthly quotas would be drawn in a 
way that would call up men from each 
eligible age group in numbers proportionate 
to that group’s representation in the total 
pool. We at Vanderbilt are convinced that 
such a plan would allow more equitable 
treatment of the graduate student and would 
also represent an improved approach to pres- 
ent and anticipated manpower needs of the 
country. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER HEARD. 


NEWARK, N.J., February 26, 1968. 

EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Critical shortage of engineering manpower 
already forecast for 1970 and beyond. Recent 
administrative decision affecting draft status 
of qualified graduate students will com- 
pound this problem. Severe impact upon 
graduate schools of engineering and upon 
manpower supplies might be lessened if 
some plan such as pooling of age groups were 
instituted. 

NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
RoBERT W. VANHOUTEN, 
President. 
AUBURN, ALA., February 27, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Approximately thirty per cent of the twelve 
hundred graduate students currently en- 
rolled Auburn University subject to draft 
under new selective service regulation. Draft- 
ing these would result in loss of equivalent of 
one hundred twenty full time faculty from 
universities teaching and research programs 
considered essential to national interest. 

Problem will be magnified if reserve units 
are activated. We urge consideration by the 
Congress of system pooling by age groups as 
proposed by American Council on Education 
and Council of Graduate Schools in U.S. 

Harry M. PHILPOTT, 
President, Auburn University. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 27, 1968. 

Hon, EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

The Administration’s decision to provide 
discriminatory priority in drafting 25 year 
old men will create a serious depletion in the 
graduate student teaching and research com- 
mitments of MIT. A system of pooling age 
groups would greatly reduce the impact on 
our graduate student teaching and research 
assistant staff and I urge careful considera- 
tion of all such proposals. 

Howard W. JOHNSON, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 26, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Education Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

The current selective service law and re- 
lated policies of implementation pose serious 
problems for graduate school and ultimately 
for all of education. Am especially concerned 
about plans to draft older age groups first. 
Urge your efforts to secure pooling of age 
groups for draft purposes. Further urge your 
efforts to gain review of longer run impact 
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of present dropped policy on education and 
the related implication for our economy. 
MALCOLM Moos, 
President, University of Minnesota. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 24, 1968. 

Chairman EDITH GREEN, 

Special Subcommittee on Education, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

If the present selected service regulation 
prevails 750 existing and new graduate stu- 
dents at University of Tennessee will be af- 
fected seriously handicapping teaching and 
research programs this fall and the following 
period. We plead not for wholesale graduate 
deferment or for categorical deferment but 
for some method of age pooling selection to 
prevent the drastic impact on any one age 
group. 

A. D. Hott, 
President, University of Tennessee. 
WasHIncTON, D.C., February 23, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The present administrated decision on se- 
lective service is expected to reduce full time 
graduate enrollment at American University 
by 30 to 50 per cent for fall of 1968 graduate 
students drafted will deprive the country of 
trained service in teaching, contributions to 
natural and social sciences, skilled work in 
government and international affairs, and the 
humanities full losses will not be felt by 
society for two or three years. Since major 
enrollment drop will accrue at masters and 
early doctoral levels. This university joins 
American Council on Education in request- 
ing a system of pooling age groups in order 
to reduce impact on graduate education. 

Hurst R. ANDERSON, 
President, the American University. 


New York, February 23, 1968. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The administration’s decision regarding 
draft and graduate students is producing 
chaos among both students and schools. Soon 
the consumers of highly trained manpower 
that government industry schools and col- 
leges—will become aware of the present short- 
sighted policy is it not possible to have a fair 
system of pooling age groups? The present 
system is clearly not in the best interests of 
any productive segment of the country, an 
age pooling system would reduce the number 
of graduate students but it would not be so 
drastic as to seriously affect the efficiency of 
graduate schools and the consumers of high- 
ly trained talent. 

JOHN R. EVERETT, 
President, The New School. 
ATHENS, OHIO, February 26, 1968. 
Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Request that careful consideration be 
given to American Council on Education pro- 
posal concerning draft procedure for gradu- 
ate students. Recently announced policy 
could have detrimental effect on graduate 
education. Important to avoid wholesale 
drafting of graduate students. 

VERNON R. ALDEN, 
President, Ohio University. 


LAWRENCE, KANS., 
February 26, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Recently announced selective service regu- 
lations will make it largely impossible for 
universities to plan for the graduate schools 
as students are unable to plan ahead, pend- 
ing decision on each individual case by local 
selective service boards, Universities will be 
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unable to fulfill their responsibilities to the 

Nation as the supply of future teachers and 

scientists is thus curtailed. With other uni- 

versity presidents I urge, not blanket defer- 
ment but, equitable distribution of the inci- 
dence of the draft. This can be accomplished 
if all ages in the eligible pool are treated and 
selection within this pool follows a predicta- 
ble order. This I strongly recommend. 
W. CLARKE WESCOE, 
Chancellor, University of Kansas. 
Boston, Mass., 
February 26, 1968. 

EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C.: 

Urgently request you work for draft by 
pooling age groups rather than barring all 
graduate education. 

Rev. MICHAEL P. WALSH, S.J., 
President, Boston College. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Selective service decision will have serious 
impact upon teaching and research activi- 
ties of the Ohio State University and poten- 
tially serious academic and economic impact 
upon faculty recruitment two years hence. 
While agreeing with general policy, we urge 
adoption of some system to phase into this 
policy to reduce extent of immediate impact. 

Novice G. FAWCETT, 
President, Ohio State University. 
HovusTON, TEX., 
February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: $ 

The decision of the President of the 
United States regarding the draft act, where- 
in requests would not be made for graduate 
deferment, will have a serious impact on 
graduate education. If this is not changed but 
if allowed to stand for any period of time, 
however short it might be, irreparable dam- 
age will be done to graduate school enroll- 
ment. 

H. HADLEY HARTSHORN, 
Chairman, Interim Executive Com- 
mittee, Texas Southern University. 


GRAND Forks, N. DAK., 
February 26, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Administration decision regarding draft- 
ing graduate students would have serious 
consequences not only upon graduate enroll- 
ments and graduate college but upon total 
university urge you consider some fair sys- 
tem for pooling age groups to reduce the ef- 
fect upon graduate education and hence 
upon the Nation urgently demanding more 
personnel educated to graduate level. 

GEORGE STARCHER, 
President, University of North Dakota. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., 
February 26, 1968. 

Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Purdue University, the land-grant institu- 
tion of the State of Indiana, with total en- 
rollment of twenty-three thousand, of which 
more than five thousand are regular graduate 
students, supports appropriate and imme- 
diate action on the part of the House Sub- 
committee on Education for the Selective 
Service System to adopt procedures under 
which all men in the total pool of eligibles 
(18-26) be called for military service in the 
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same ratio as the number in each age group 
bears to the total pool thus, in effect achiev- 
ing in practice the principle of equal expo- 
sure to military service by all eligible men. In 
our view it is unfair, unwise, and impractical 
to meet all immediate draft calls from the 
older age groups since this places a greater 
exposure on the older age groups than the 
younger age groups. 
FREDERICK L. HOvDE, 
President, Purdue University. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
February 26, 1968. 

Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

I strongly urge reconsideration of Selective 
Service policy requiring selection of oldest 
eligible males first continuation of this policy 
will have an immediate bad effect on plan- 
ning graduate schools but a more important 
bad effect on the orderly supply of educated 
people for the professions ending of defer- 
ments for graduate study was need for equity 
but previously deferred students should be 
placed in a pool with nineteen years olds, not 
all taken first. 

Ray L, HEFFNER, 
President, Brown University. 


Houston, TEX., 
February 26, 1968. 
Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washingon, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge that your sub-committee 
consider system of pooling age groups so as 
to reduce the clear danger of a further drop 
in graduate school enrollment that will im- 
peril the orderly preparation of needed 
specialists in many academic disciplines. Note 
that pooling of age groups does not constitute 
overall deferment but is a system protect- 
ing the national interest and rights of all 
concerned. Kind regards from a former 
Oregonian. 

H. PHILLIP G. HOFFMAN, 
President, University of Houston. 
ALBANY, N.Y., 
February 26, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH S. GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge the Special Subcommittee 
on Education of the Congress to advise the 
President of the dangers inherent in the 
recent changes in Selective Service Regula- 
tions and ask that you recommend to him a 
change in the law which would provide for 
an impartial selection within the total draft 
eligible pool as a better way of serving the 
national interest. 

To meet present and future needs of this 
Nation for educated manpower in these times 
of rapid change, it is imperative that efforts 
be made to avoid decimating the ranks of 
those students who are the brain power 
potential of the United States. To do other- 
wise would reduce the capacity of universi- 
ties to serve the national interest and deprive 
government, education and industry of 
strategic manpower necessary for the im- 
mediate future. Should these new regulations 
prevail at this critical period in our history, 
our progress in meeting national needs would 
be seriously arrested and it is likely that an 
actual set back of 10 years would occur in 
certain areas. In brief, the Nation must not 
be put in the peril educationally, econom- 
ically and internationally. 

To underline my statements, I am pre- 
senting the following information about the 
State University of New York which is 
comprised of four university centers, two 
medical centers, twelve liberal arts colleges, 
six agricultural and technical colleges, and 
thirty community colleges. Unfortunately, at 
this time, estimates of the effects of the new 
regulations are available for only the uni- 
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versity centers and the community colleges, 
as well as the agricultural and technical 
colleges. 

According to estimates, graduate school 
enrollments will drop about 40 per cent at 
university centers; the drop in enrollments 
of male students at the six agricultural and 
technical colleges will average over 80 per 
cent; and the drop in enrollments of male 
students of the 28 community colleges re- 
porting will average over 50 per cent. 

To lessen the loss of educated manpower at 
this critical juncture and enable the State 
University of New York with the other uni- 
versities to fulfill commitment to the United 
States, I urge the solution of initiating the 
system of selection which fall equitably on 
all ages in the eligible pool. 

SAMUEL B. GOULD, 

Chancellor, State University of New York. 


PASADENA, CALIF., 
February 27, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 5 ae 

Respectfully urge you explore pos- 
sibility of saving the Draft Act of 1967, 
first, to provide for a random selection of 
draftees irrespective of age within the pres- 
ent accepted range, and second, to time the 
drafting of students at all levels to the nor- 
mal periods when their immediate degree 
objective is reached. Do not ask for special 
deferments for graduate students, but only 
that all young men be treated alike and that 
school years not be disrupted. 

L. A. DusBRIDGE, 

President, California Institute of Technoloy. 

BANGOR, MAINE, 
February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

The University of Maine confirms the 
principle that National Manpower needs have 
priority over a university’s needs. The recent- 
ly announced policy on the draft of gradu- 
ate students will have a serious detrimental 
impact on total university responsibility be- 
cause of the contribution of graduate stu- 
dents in undergraduate instruction. We be- 
lieve that all able bodied citizens have a 
responsibility for completing their military 
service obligation; further it is not reasonable 
to insist upon deferment of graduate or pro- 
fessional students in other than the medical, 
dental, and allied specialty fields. This nation 
should have the human resources to make 
possible the development of a system of in- 
telligent selection which will distribute the 
service responsibility equitably across all the 
age groups currently available. We would also 
like to recommend that an enrolled student 
selected for draft be given a delay in report- 
ing for duty until the completion of his 
academic year program. 

EDWIN YOUNG, 
President, University of Maine. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
Bronz, N. V., February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: In writing to 
you about the recently announced new Se- 
lective Service procedures, I know that I am 
speaking for the students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration of Fordham University. These 
new procedures will raise havoc in graduate 
school education. 

I really believe that all graduate schools 
are severely threatened by these new regula- 
tions. It is practically impossible to know 
how many students will be in graduate and 
professional schools next Fall and our plans 
are not even educated guesses. It seems to 
me that there is a strong likelihood that the 
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number of students in graduate schools will 
be reduced in a drastic fashion. 

I am writing to you because I am well 
aware of your interest in American educa- 
tion and if we talk of education without 
teachers, we are talking nonsense. But the 
new procedures are very likely to cut off the 
supply of teachers. 

It is quite evident to all of us that draft 
inequities have existed. There has to be some 
solution but I hope you agree that the solu- 
tion does not lie in procedures which will 
cut off the supply of future teachers for 
American education. 

It is quite obvious that some action must 
be taken, I feel that one equitable solution 
lies in a random selection method based on 
the total pool of physically and mentally 
qualified men (age 19-26) available for in- 
duction. In this way, the military service 
could be drawing equally from the college 
graduate group and the non-college group. 
Such a system would: 

1. Save the armed forces from trying to 
cope with an incredibly large number of 
potential and actual graduate students ready 
to argue about every command. 

2. Produce a more desirable age mix for the 
armed forces. 

3. Allow the graduate and professional 
schools to function and to render service to 
the nation. 

4. Expose college and non-college men al- 
most equally to the draft. 

Please accept my most sincere thanks for 
all you have done for American education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo MCLAUGHLIN, S.J. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
Oxford, Ohio, February 29, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs, Green: In re special sub- 
committee on education 

On behalf of the faculty and administra- 
tion of Miami University I wish to support 
the position of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in recommending a system of pooling 
of all students in the draft age group, fol- 
lowed by random selection, to reduce the im- 
pact on young men at the upper age levels. 
Since it seems apparent that the draft re- 
quirements will call only a minority of the 
eligible students, it would appear to be in 
the national interest to select from all eligible 
students and thereby reduce the impact on 
graduate education. 

While we certainly do not wish to put the 
interests of universities above those of our 
nation, the present regulation will seriously 
impair the ability of higher education to 
prepare sufficient numbers of graduate stu- 
dents for future positions in our colleges 
and universities. On the other hand, we be- 
lieve we can continue to perform our vital 
services to the nation if draft selections fall 
equitably on all age groups in the eligible 
pool. 

While I understand that your education 
sub-committee does not have jurisdiction in 
this matter, I appreciate and wish to sup- 
port your actions to spotlight the conse- 
quences of this present policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP R. SHRIVER, 
President. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, February 23, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: May I add the voice 
of Penn State to those from whom you must 
have heard concerning Selective Service Di- 
rector Hershey’s recent ruling on the defer- 
ment of graduate students. 
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Let me make quite clear at the beginning 
that I do not propose the indefinite continua- 
tion of draft deferments for graduate stu- 
dents. That system is patently undemocratic. 
Rather I propose that the Selective Service 
System take men at an earlier age so that 
their professional development need not be 
interrupted once it has begun. 

If Mr. Hershey’s current ruling stands, we 
will experience severe dislocations: not just 
in the graduate school but throughout the 
total University. I quote from M. Nelson Mc- 
Geary, Dean of Penn State’s Graduate Schoo}: 

“As presently constituted the draft system 
will impose a number of dislocations in the 
structure of graduate education here at The 
Pennsylvania State University as well as at 
most other colleges and universities offering 
graduate work. At Penn State we do not ex- 
pect graduate student draft losses to be offset 
by increased applications by degree candi- 
dates who are over draft age, are veterans, 
are physically disqualified for military serv- 
ice, or by women applicants. We do not plan 
moreover, on increasing the number of 
foreign national graduate students. Under 
these circumstances, undergraduate instruc- 
tional programs will require reallocation of 
faculty time because of the major role played 
by graduate teaching assistants. Some re- 
search programs will also be curtailed as more 
faculty time will have to be given to teaching 
in conjunction with fewer student research 
inquiries and less student research 
assistance.” 

From a national point of view, I am con- 
cerned about losing some of our best sci- 
entists, liberal artists, and professionals. I 
fear their disciplines may pass them by dur- 
ing their years of service. Many will not have 
the initiative to begin again. 

I propose that graduate students be 
retained as draft-eligible until they com- 
plete work toward their advanced degrees. 
In the meantime, begin drafting men upon 
high school graduation. Within a few years, 
the nation’s eligible graduate students will 
be veterans. The problem will have solved 
itself. 

We are indebted to you, Mrs. Green, for 
your concern about this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Eric A. WALKER, 
President. 
WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Wichita, Kans., February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dran Mrs. Green: I take this oppor- 
tunity to add my comments to those which 
you are receiving from other university 
presidents with regard to the impact on 
graduate education of the present selective 
service requirements, This statement has the 
benefit and insight of Dr. John Breazeale, 
the Dean of our Graduate School. Before 
commenting on this impact, may I first make 
clear that this University shares with the 
American Council on Education and the 
Council of Graduate Schools, the following 
convictions: 

1. That the national security transcends 
the interest of any individual or group of 
individuals, and that the obligation of mili- 
tary service should be borne by all citizens 
with neither graduate nor undergraduate 
students being exempted from such service. 

2. That the system of selective service 
should create a minimum of disruption and 
uncertainty in the lives of those eligible for 
induction, and that, therefore, the selection 
process should take place at a natural time 
of transition in the education process of the 
student. 

The Graduate School of Wichita State 
University will be affected in the same way 
as other graduate schools are affected by 
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the present selective service regulations. 
Since our graduate program is primarily at 
the Masters level, the loss of a significant 
fraction of the first year graduate class for 
a period of two years will result in a severe 
disruption of continuity in these Masters 
programs. This University would also feel the 
impact of the present requirements in its 
undergraduate programs since the University 
uses approximately 130 graduate teaching 
assistants, most of whom are normally drawn 
from the first year graduate class. Inability 
to fill these teaching assistantships would 
have the greatest impact in science areas 
since laboratory sections of most of the 
science courses are taught by these assistants. 

Because of the urban nature of Wichita 
State University, a sizeable number of our 
graduate students are employed and pursue 
their graduate work on a part-time basis. 
Since many of these students are older, or 
are deferred on other than a student classi- 
fication, the impact of the current selective 
service requirement on our Graduate School 
may be somewhat lighter than on more typi- 
cal graduate schools. Nevertheless, I felt it 
appropriate that this University express its 
alarm at the consequences for graduate edu- 
cation of the present selective service regu- 
lations, We would strongly support efforts 
to reduce the impact of these regulations by 
pooling eligible men in broad age groups 
rather than adhering to the present practice 
of inducting the eldest registrants first. We 
believe that this action would be compatible 
with the two points endorsed above, and at 
the same time would help preserve the con- 
tinuity and vigor of the educational pro- 
grams of the University. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emory LINDQUIST. 


CoLUMBIA, Mo., February 26, 1968. 

Mrs, EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C; 

The executive decisions with respect to 
draft calls will cause serious problems for 
the universities in the loss of graduate stu- 
dents and for the Nation in the loss of 
specialized manpower. I would like to urge 
that you institute congressional hearings 
on this entire matter. 

JOHN C. WEAVER, 
President, University of Missouri. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
February 27, 1968. 

EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Recent decisions by the Director of Selec- 
tive Service in regards to graduate student 
deferments will have a most serious impact 
on the University of Utah. Our records indi- 
cate that 635 of our 1419 graduate students 
will now become eligible for the draft as 
will 110 of our 305 students in the college 
of law. These students teach large numbers 
of our freshmen and sophomore students and 
play a most significant role in our research 
projects. Removal of these students from 
their present academic positions will cause 
a major disruption of personnel on our 
campus. We are taking steps to recruit towns- 
people, faculty wives and others to help fill 
the gaps in the teaching program but it 
will be most difficult to replace those stu- 
dents engaged in our twenty million dollar 
research projects. 

We believe thees students should meet 
their commitments to the country’s Armed 
Forces but the present system has very great 
impact on our graduate students while allow- 
ing under-graduate students to remain in 
school almost indefinitely. 

JAMES C. FLETCHER, 
President, University of Utah. 
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SCHENECTADY, N.Y., 
February 26, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Respectfully urge you to press for revision 
of selective service deferment plan to dis- 
tribute draft calls equitably over all age 
groups so as to lessen impact on graduate 
and professional schools. Letter follows. 

HAROLD C. MARTIN, 
Chancellor of Union University. 


COLUMBII, S.C., 
February 26, 1968. 

Representative EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Please add my concern regarding new draft 
regulations to those already received. Na- 
tional health and safety requires a more ef- 
fective procedure to achieve a wider distri- 
bution in ages of draftees, 

THOMAS F. JONES, 
President of University of South Caro- 
lina, Member of National Science 
Board. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX., 
February 28, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Present administrative decision regarding 
draft status of graduate students portends 
to reduce fall 1968 enrollment of first and 
second year graduate students by 40 percent 
at Texas A. & M. University. 

Urge you support act to not request 
graduate deferment but system pooling age 
groups and thus reducing potential impact 
on graduate education. 

EARL ADDERS, 
President, Teras A. & M. University 
System. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 

February 26, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Efect of administration decision on the 
draft estimated to reduce number of gradu- 
ate students at Harvard in the first year 10 
percent to 35 percent depending on particu- 
lar faculty, Loss of teaching fellows and re- 
search assistants estimated to be more than 
100 in the first year. These losses obviously 
cumulative in succeeding years. Some system 
of pooling age groups would substantially re- 
duce the losses expected under the present 
system. 

NATHAN M. Puser. 


BATON ROUGE, LA., 
February 26, 1968. 
Representative EDITH S. GREEN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Estimate from fifteen to twenty percent of 
entire graduate student body of 2800 at Lou- 
isiana State University would be affected by 
recent National Security Council ruling con- 
cerning draft deferments concur in opinion 
expressed by many colleagues, This policy will 
seriously affect already critical short supply 
of faculty and not serve best interests of 
nation generally. Wholeheartedly support 
and urge adoption some method of random 
selection from pool of eligible men as pro- 
posed by American Council of Education and 
Association of American Colleges. 

JOHN A, HUNTER, 
President, Louisiana State University 
System. 
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LEWISBURG, PA., 
February 27, 1968. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
Special Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bucknell University like others faces severe 
dislocations as result of new draft deferment 
directive on graduate students, and urges 
change to pool age groups. Your support of 
this change is requested. 

CHARLES H. WATTS, 
President, Bucknell University. 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y. February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs, GREEN: We at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity are very much concerned over the 
new Selective Service regulations under 
which graduate students, with few excep- 
tions, are subject to draft. We feel most 
strongly that this is a very shortsighted 
policy, one which will not only hurt Amer- 
ican education, but which fails to take into 
account our acute needs for specialized man- 
power and goes against the national interest. 

Under the new regulations the academic 
community will be faced with a very serious 
problem: an increased shortage of qualified 
teachers for the increasing number of stu- 
dents who are seeking undergraduate train- 
ing on the one hand, and the shortage of 
people qualified to carry out advanced re- 
search and scholarly activities on the other. 
These two areas are inter-related. We have 
been able to meet some of the pressures in 
undergraduate education by using graduate 
students as assistants both in teaching and 
in research activities. With this pool of ad- 
ditional personnel dried up we will not only 
lose future scholars and leaders, we will do 
direct and recognizable harm to undergrad- 
uate education. 

I am not interested at present in putting 
forth specific alternatives. I would only urge 
upon you to use your good offices to have 
these Selective Service regulations re-stud- 
ied in the light of the danger which the 
present regulations pose not only for the 
academic community, but for our nation’s 
future and welfare. It is imperative that the 
Selective Service System be altered to per- 
mit a more equitable selection among under- 
graduate and graduate students to help in- 
sure the continued development of highly 
trained people whose loss would pose a grave 
danger to our growth and survival in future 
years. 

Sincerely yours, 
BELKIN, 
President. 
BLACKSBURG, VA., 
February 26, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

This is to express grave concern by the 
administration of this university about the 
administration decision on the draft of grad- 
uate students for service in the military 
forces. The effectiveness of service to the Na- 
tion by this university, which offers doctorate 
degrees in 26 fields and masters degrees in 
more than 50 fields, would be severely 
harmed, both in graduate and undergraduate 
education by the wholesale draft of graduate 
students. We concur with the position of the 
American Council of Education which as you 
know does not request deferment of graduate 
students but rather a system which pools the 
various age groups, thereby softening the 
harmful impact that the present decision 
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would have on graduate education both here 
and other universities through the Nation. 
Sincerely, 
T. MARSHALL HAHN, Jr., 
President, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


AMHERST, Mass., 
February 26, 1968. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
Chairman House Special Subcommittee on 
Education, Washington, D.C.: 

The interests of the Nation oppose the pro- 
posed priority drafting graduate students, 
Strongly urge draft apply equally to all draft 
eligible age group. 

JOHN W. LEDERLE, 


President, University of Mass. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., 
February 26, 1968. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Strongly support your stand in opposition 
to wholesale abandonment of graduate stu- 
dent deferment. Hope your good offices can be 
used to support the ACE proposal to pool age 
groups thus reducing direct impact on grad- 
uate education. 

J. G. W, 


HARLO' 
President, West Virginia University. 


THE SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT: 
WHERE IS IT HEADED? 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are my remarks to the Second 
International Conference on Neutron 
Cross Sections and Technology currently 
convened in Washington, D.C.: 

THE SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT: WHERE Is Ir 
HEADED? 


(Remarks of Congressman CATI HOSMER, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy at the 
Neutron Cross Section and Technology 
Conference, Washington, D.C., March 5, 
1968) 

It has been said that the way to get rich 
quick is to marry a rich woman. But that 
isn’t the only way—as the scientific commu- 
nity discovered early in the 1950’s. Its way 
was to romance a rich uncle. 

But since all good things must come to an 
end, I think you may agree that the cozy 
relationship between the physical sciences 
and the Federal Treasury is on the rocks, And 
the situation is liable to get worse before it 
improves. 

I want to discuss the trends in Federal 
science spending and what they mean to the 
scientific community and look at some spe- 
cific problem areas and some alternate solu- 
tions. 


THE TREND IN SCIENCE FUNDING: WHAT DOES 
IT ALL MEAN? 


The Eisenhower and Kennedy years were 
particularly good ones for science support. 
Government R&D expenditures increased an 
average of 15.1% during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and 16.6% during the Kennedy 
years. Under President Johnson, the percent- 
age has continued to increase but only at a 
3% annual average, which is less than the 
cost-of-living escalation. 

Particularly significant is current fiscal 
year 1968 which actually saw a percentage 
decline in Federal R&D money of 1.2%. For 
next year—FY-’69, the total is up 4.6% to 
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$17.3 billion, about 11% of the overall Fed- 
eral budget. It is to be noted that R&D's per- 
centage of the total budget has been declin- 
ing slowly but steadily since President John- 
son’s first budget in FY-1965. 

But percentages and even money totals 
alone fail to reveal three other significant 
trends in Federal R&D spending: 

Whereas formerly the bulk of the money 
was spent by the Pentagon and NASA, now 
slightly more than half of the R&D funds 
are controlled by other agencies of the gov- 
ernment. 

Where previously the share for social sci- 
ences was negligible, the FY-1969 budget 
boosts it to $238-million. 

And where basic research claimed a lion's 
share in the past, the FY-1969 budget puts 
an increasing emphasis on applied research 
aimed at results visible to the voting pub- 
lic. For example: 

Marine science and technology is up 
18% to $516-million; 

Transportation research is up 16% to 
$140-million; 

Air pollution research is up 12% to $138- 
million; 

And post office R&D went up 58% to $36.4- 
million. 

On the other hand, spending by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health increased only 
1%, with an Administration directive to put 
more emphasis on improved patient care 
techniques and less on long-range research. 

Another important point: R&D spending 
accounts for almost half of the “control- 
lable” portion of our $186-billion Federal 
budget this year. R&D thus is in a highly 
competitive funding area and this is a fact 
of life facing the scientific fraternity. There 
is no doubt at all that Congress, in addition 
to the President, will do some “controlling” 
this year. Congressman Wilbur Mills, Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has already been quoted as saying 
the R&D spending looks like a fertile area 
for some budget cutting. 

Before I go further, I woula itke to say 
that I am a lawyer and a politician not a 
scientist—but I believe in science like a 
farmer believes in seed. My attitude toward 
it is one of good-will and confidence rather 
than any deep understanding. After a dec- 
ade on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have seen enough research and 
talked to enough scientists to realize the 
magnitude and significance of this national 
resource. I totally agree with Dr. Donald 
Hornig’s assessment that “R&D is impor- 
tant because this is our future—it’s the 
function of what our country can do in 5 
to 10 years.” 

It would be a tragedy of the highest order 
if we allow ourselves to become intellectually 
sterilized by turning our backs on science 
while we wrestle with the here-and-now 
problems of Viet Nam, crime and urban 
blight. To do this would be the worst kind 
of shortsightedness. 

From this standpoint, let me ask and try 
to answer the question: what has caused this 
leveling off and change in emphasis of Fed- 
eral R&D spending? My three answers are: 

First, the heavy financial cost of the Viet 
Nam war is draining our resources and 
manpower. Its consequence are felt in every 
corner of this country and they increase day 
by day. The publi>’s moods about what it 
wants its tax money spent on are ever chang- 
ing. I believe its love affair with science was 
cooling anyway, but there is no doubt that 
the added impact of the war has accelerated 
the process. 

Second, events in recent years have focused 
attention on the neglected problems of our 
own domestic environment. In response to 
public demands, both the President and 
Congress want more direct and visible results 
from R&D dollars. Such things as pollution 
control, faster and safer transportation, bet- 
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ter housing, and crime control now are on 
top of the priority list. 

Third, there seems to be a new emphasis on 
achieving national goals through R&D, and 
considerably less concern—at least in the 
public’s mind—about the acquisition of 
knowledge for its own sake. Such concepts as 
world leadership in science, or leading the 
transuranium race, or closing the accelera- 
tor gap are rather nebulous to the average 
citizen when compared with the immediate 
social and political goals we face as a nation. 

And, new decision making tools are being 
employed to shift R&D dollars quickly to the 
new areas of emphasis. The cost-effective- 
ness formulas of the economists, and the 
Pentagon’s Planning-Programming-Budget- 
ing System (PPBS) are coming into wide- 
spread use as tools for Federal budgeting. It 
is clear enough that cost-effectiveness 
formulas give applied research an edge over 
pure research. PPBS imposes a phase-by- 
phase check on progress through an entire 
project—from feasibility studies to produc- 
tion—measuring the chances for success in 
the next stage, thus weeding out the less 
promising programs at earlier stages than 
ever before, 


THE REAL WORLD AND R. & D. SPENDING 


So the real world and its environment in 
which science must compete for public funds 
is both troubled and highly competitive. De- 
cision makers who allocate public dollars 
possess sharp, new decision making tools, 
They are acutely aware of the public pres- 
sures to ease irritating physical and social 
environmental conditions. 

The most imposing feature of this real 
world is the Viet Nam war, a seemingly end- 
less one we are not allowed to win. The 
seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo by the North 
Koreans painfully reminded us that we still 
have unfinished business in that area, and 
that new trouble is always just around the 
corner. Last summer’s Middle East war again 
demonstrated that Uncle Sam always has to 
be where the action is. 

We appear to be on the verge of another 
arms race. The Red Chinese are making 
frightening progress in their nuclear weapons 
program, posing a new threat to the entire 
world. Our Atlantic alliance is in disarray. 
The French had already stopped being one of 
our allies when the British recently decided 
they couldn’t afford the price of being a 
world power. 

Our cities are being burned down because 
we haven’t paid sufficient attention to the 
problems of the slums, Federal social and 
welfare programs proliferate in number and 
cost, while the American people strenuously 
balk at rising budgets, inflation and taxes. 

As the pieces of this puzzle fall together, 
we begin to get a new and—for us—frighten- 
ing thought: as a nation we can’t do every- 
thing at one time. There simply are not 
enough resources and manpower to do every- 
thing which is necessary, much less desirable. 

This is the real world. These are but a few 
of the irritations and concerns plaguing the 
tax paying public. This is why the pressure 
is on the President and the Congress. And 
this is the environment in which the sci- 
entist has to operate as he tries to find an- 
other dollar for his research project. Research 
is still on the public’s list of priorities, but 
it is not, for sure, to be found on the first 
page anymore. 

SCIENCE AND PUBLIC OPINION 

Now, what can the scientific community 
do about all this? I believe it must go back 
to the equation PE=PM—Public Esteem 
equals Public Money—and consciously re- 
kindle some of the public’s former affection 
for science. I have these practical public 
relations suggestions: 

First, the science community should take 
greater pains to make clear that its efforts 
contribute directly and indirectly to progress 
benefiting every man, woman and child in 
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the country. The public won’t buy science 
for science’s sake, so sell it to them for their 
own sake. The public interest is in the “hu- 
man sciences”—man as a living being and 
man in his environment. That is where it 
is going to put its money. Adjust your re- 
search priorities to the public’s priorities to 
the extent you can. The public does not ask 
for a money-back guarantee if your idea 
fails, but it wants reasonable assurance of 
some visible benefits if it succeeds. 

Second, the public should be reminded 
ceaselessly by scientists of their vital con- 
tributions to national security. There is no 
function more appropriate for the Federal 
government than to provide for national 
defense. And there is no other purpose for 
which taxpayers more willingly approve ex- 
penditures. I do not mean that every research 
pig-in-a-poke stamped “national security 
possibility” should be funded. I do mean that 
where reasonably there is such a possibility 
you have a responsibility to your profession 
to make it clearly known. 

Third, I respectfully recommend that you 
stop knocking exclusively on Uncle Sam's 
door for your research support and start 
hitting up the rich private foundations for 
some of their money. They have largely 
stayed away from grants to the physical 
scientists, They have done so because the 
government was supporting them gener- 
ously. Now that this is no longer a fact, it 
should be made known to the foundations 
and their assistance sought. 


BIG SCIENCE AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT— 
THE FUTURE 


There are many basic questions which big 
science will face sooner or later. To find an- 
swers with which the scientific community 
can live, it will be necessary for scientists to 
understand these problems and influence 
their solution. Lacking this, you may get 
stuck with something totally intolerable. 

Consider for instance the rising cost of big 
science. High energy physics is an example. 
The 200 Bev Accelerator will cost some $14- 
billion to build and probably up to $100,000,- 
000 to operate. Such annual operating costs 
would fund a thousand university research 
projects at $100,000 per year and exceeds by 
about $30,000,000 the total Canadian budget 
for its very respectable atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

Big basic science expenditures, whether in 
one great chunk like the 200-Bev or a pack- 
age of smaller endeavors adding up to a sim- 
ilar price, will be increasingly difficult to 
come by. Improved selling techniques by the 
scientific fraternity and even major revisions 
in the scope of projects, their underlying 
philosophy, organization or even location 
may be required. 

For instance, a major project slated for 
location in one state satisfies only one Con- 
gressman and two Senators—possibly it 
could be recast as a multi-state project which 
picks up additional support and votes when 
monies are appropriated. 

Further, if projects are susceptible to pro- 
ceeding in the context of an international 
joint venture with other nations sharing 
costs and thereby reducing our own, appro- 
priations will be easier to get. Scientific en- 
deavors are not exempt from the general 
public feeling that Uncle Sam should start 
getting others to help pick up some of the 
tab. Big science ventures have international 
ramifications anyway. In fact, one of the 
factors which led to the selection of Weston 
for the 200-Bey was its proximity to O'Hare 
International Airport and through-flights 
around the world. 

Another approach science can make to en- 
hance the attractivenes of its proposals is 
to design both stretch and versatility into 
them. You will recall that the JCAE strongly 
recommended that the 200-Bev be designed 
to go up in power later with a minimum of 
additional capital cost. Dr. Robert Wilson 
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has been able to accomplish this with a suc- 
cess far beyond the Committee's expectations. 
I believe this expandatron“ concept might 
be helpful in many kinds of projects. 

The Omnitron being proposed by Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory scientists illustrates a 
somewhat different application of the “ex- 
pandatron“ concept, Here a relatively modest 
$2614-million machine would serve the needs 
of a wide variety of scientific disciplines, in- 
cluding not only chemistry and physics, but 
also biology, medicine and the like as well. 

A new concept of accelerating ions by 
adding them to an electron cloud is being 
investigated which may cut even further the 
cost of Omnitron, illustrating that clever cost 
cutting innovations in design also can be 
used to enhance a project’s prospects. 

I believe the scientific community also has 
to face the problem of cost cutting as it re- 
lates to getting rid of a host of mission-ori- 
ented laboratories spread throughout the 
government which in the aggregate consume 
several billions of public funds annually. The 
Department of Agriculture’s multifarious in- 
house research program and agricultural ex- 
periment stations, including even a peanut 
research station, are notorious examples— 
but almost every department and agency has 
self-perpetuating activities of this sort. 

The analogy most commonly heard about 
these expensive facilities is that their exist- 
ence is like the life cycle: they are born, they 
grow and finally they reach maturity. But to 
follow that analogy to its logical conclusion, 
they also should die. But they don’t seem to. 
Someday, these labs will successfully com- 
plete their intended mission. And we certain- 
ly can’t afford a Medicare program for old 
labs, 

We have retirement programs for people. 
Should we also have a retirement program 
for laboratories? Should we perhaps think in 
terms of phasing out a laboratory over, say, 
five years? Couldn’t we, over that period of 
time, direct the people and equipment toward 
new missions and new priorities? I say we 
should zero in on some of these anachronisms 
and give it a try. 

Another basic question which we will have 
to consider sooner or later is commonly 
called the AEC’s “national laboratory prob- 
lem.” Within the AEC, the question is how 
many and what kind of labs should it be 
operating? To me, the answer to the first 
and controlling part of the question is 
“fewer” unless some basic changes are made 
in AEO’s structure. Unless AEC’s charter is 
revised to give it a responsibility to conduct 
research for other government agencies, it 
would seem that some of these facilities and 
programs would be better off under an orga- 
nization more fundamentally oriented to- 
ward basic research, such as the National 
Science Foundation. 

You cannot keep a major national labora- 
tory facility operating just because you have 
some sort of sentimental attachment to it. 
If that were the case, we might still be oper- 
ating the Stagg Field reactor. And AEC can- 
not justify many of its lines of basic research 
as particularly relevant to its nuclear re- 
sponsibilities alone. Rather, in many respects, 
it is functioning de facto as the govern- 
ment’s basic research agency in several dis- 
ciplines. Its budget bears the cost and it 
controls the programs exclusively. Perhaps 
other government agencies which require 
the data produced ought to have some say 
about researching for it and ought to bear 
some share of the cost of the efforts. 

AEC is skilled both in the conduct of re- 
search in-house and the techniques of con- 
tracting for it with universities and private 
laboratories. As a lawyer for the AEC at Los 
Alamos, I helped write the first postwar 
contract with the University of California 
for running the lab and know personally of 
the great difficulty in making workable con- 

in the R. & D. area, Our new govern- 
ment departments and agencies such as 
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HUD, the Department of Transportation and 
others have little, if any, skills in this area. 
If AEC were recognized by law as the gov- 
ernment’s principal agency for R. & D. of all 
kinds, except possibly defense and space, 
with its services available to all other 
branches of the government, perhaps even to 
the states and cities as well, the problem of 
proliferating and self-perpetuating govern- 
ment in-house laboratories would become 
manageable. The AEC could see that a fair 
share of R. & D. was contracted out. Its na- 
tional laboratories would receive invigorat- 
ing new research challenges in both the 
physical and social sciences. These national 
laboratories would no longer need, as some 
of them seem to in order to justify their con- 
tinued existence, to go out scouting for busi- 
ness in provinces usually reserved to the 
university and private laboratories. 

As a matter of fact, unless AEC develops 
some function such as kind of a General 
Services Administration for major scientific 
programs, it could pass into history like the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and its responsibilities 
diffuse elsewhere. 

Now I am not going to commit nuclear hari 
Kari by suggesting the AEC should be boarded 
up tomorrow. But it is clear that there will 
not forever and ever be an Atomic Energy 
Commission, at least by that name and by 
its present functions, 

You are probably thinking that this is 
baloney—there will always be an AEC because 
there will always be a Joint Committee, and 
the Joint Committee is not about to let it- 
self be legislated out of existence. 

Well, I have an answer for that. I will pre- 
dict here and now that the Joint Committee 
will outlive the AEC, And there is a good jus- 
tification for this. Until someone figures out 
a way to un-invent atomic energy, there will 
be a need for a Congressional Committee 
specifically charged with overseeing nuclear 
programs. It would be a serious mistake to 
place responsibility for this tremendous force 
with a Congressional Committee which is 
more concerned with something else. 

As far as AEC is concerned, there really are 
two major directions in which it can move 
over the long haul. 

One would be to evolve into a National 
Energy Commission. Under such a plan, 
AEC’s research programs would be pawned 
off on some other agency, leaving what is now 
the Regulatory Staff as the heart of the Com- 
mission. This could be combined with the 
Federal Power Commission and related func- 
tions elsewhere in the government. I haven't 
the faintest idea how such a move might 
come about or where it might stop and start. 
But again, it is a concept slowly turning into 
a problem which should command the science 
fraternity's attention. 

The other direction AEC could move is to- 
ward the science GSA concept I mentioned. 
Perhaps my semantics are bad. Let's call it a 
move toward becoming some sort of Super- 
Science Agency, charged with conducting and 
overseeing government-sponsored research. I 
know the scientific community generally dis- 
cards this idea as 1 to a monolithic 
bureaucracy that would stifle rather than en- 
courage R&D. But AEC is fast and flexible as 
a general rule with its 62½ -billion per year 
and I think it could retain the same char- 
acteristics even with $17-billion or so to 
spend. 

And there is precedent for this kind of 
gathering in one place and under one agency 
of related programs. President Johnson took 
a group of obscure Federal agencies and 
shaped them into a Department of Trans- 
portation. He did the same thing with Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. The objective in each 
instance was coordination of effort and bet- 
ter use of funds. 

Now we can look around and see such 
establishments as the AEC, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the National Science 
Foundation, NASA, NIH and others all con- 
ducting various types of research, often du- 
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Plicating the efforts of someone else. There 
must be at least two dozen committees in 
the Executive branch charged with formu- 
lating science policy, and we still don’t have 
a national science policy. 

In the Congress alone there are some 32 
committees whose jurisdictions and/or inter- 
ests encompass government policy, legisla- 
tion and funding for various scientific and 
technological activities. 

With all of this fragmented and duplica- 
tive effort, I am certain that someday the 
scientific community will come face-to-face 
with the prospect of a consolidation of Fed- 
eral science effort, by one method or another. 
The Budget Bureau already is reorganized to 
place the science-orlented agencies under one 
budget review organization, Perhaps this is a 
straw in the wind. 


COMPREHENSIVE LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 8, 1967, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a comprehensive Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Assist- 
ance Act. Now, 7 months later, the Sen- 
ate has still not completed action on this 
badly needed legislation. 

Minnesota’s outstanding attorney gen- 
eral, Douglas M. Head, is a strong sup- 
porter of the House-passed bill. At his 
request, Daniel J. Elazar, professor of 
political science and director of the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Federalism at Tem- 
ple University, and Ellis Katz, assistant 
professor of political science at Temple, 
prepared an analysis of the bill which 
was presented to Head on January 26 
of this year. 

Because I am so strongly committed to 
the House bill, and because I am grow- 
ing increasingly concerned about the 
lack of action in the Senate, I am today 
inserting with my remarks in the 
Recorp the first part of this analysis 
containing a summary and an outline 
of the major provisions of the House 
and Senate bills. Tomorrow I will insert 
part of the analysis dealing with the ad- 
vantages of the House bill, and on Thurs- 
day I will insert the remaining outline 
of the advantages of the House bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is short. Action 
must be taken now to provide our law 
enforcement officials with the proper 
machinery and tools to cope with crime. 
Attorney General Head is concerned, and 
his concern resulted in this paper being 
drafted. It clearly outlines the need for 
the House legislation. 

The material referred to above follows: 
THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 
(An Analysis Prepared for Douglas M. Head, 

Attorney General, State of Minnesota, by 

Daniel J. Elazar, Director, and Ellis Katz, 

Associate, Center for the Study of Federal- 

ism, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 

January 1968) 

SUMMARY 

Since the announcement of the findings of 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice, the 
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need for extensive improvements in the con- 
cepts and techniques of law enforcement has 
become obvious. There is little doubt that 
some bill providing Federal aid for law en- 
forcement and criminal justice purposes will 
be passed, hence special care must be taken 
to ensure that it is the best possible bill so 
that meaningful improvements in law en- 
forcement can be made. 

The 90th Congress responded to the de- 
mand for Federal assistance by considering a 
number of crime control bills during its first 
session. The legislative catalyst for Congres- 
sional activity was the bill endorsed by Presi- 
dent Johnson and drafted in cooperation 
with the Department of Justice. The Admin- 
istration bill was notable for two features: 
(1) direct Federal grants to the localities, 
bypassing the States; and (2) strong cen- 
tralized control over the grants and the 
programs and policies they would foster, 
vested in the Justice Department. 

This report is primarily concerned with 
those two aspects of the Administration pro- 
posal and the various alternatives developed 
in Congress. Other issues that have been 
added in the course of the legislative devel- 
opment of these proposals, such as electronic 
eavesdropping and wiretapping provisions, 
reversing or limiting the Miranda decision 
on confessions, and the encouragement of 
more stringent handling of accused crimi- 
nals, as well as the entire question of the 
amount of Federal funds to be made avail- 
able are not under consideration here. Those 
issues are of such importance that they de- 
serve separate attention. Similarly, the whole 
problem of an effective Federal grant pro- 
gram—the issue under consideration here— 
deserves to be considered without reference 
to other questions. 

In August 1967, the House passed The 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice As- 
sistance Act. At year’s end, the Senate was 
considering that bill and a modification of 
the Administration bill introduced by Sena- 
tor John McClellan as chairman of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee responsible for reviewing 
the various proposals. The House bill (H.R. 
5037) would channel all Federal aid through 
specially-created State planning agencies. 
The Senate version (S. 917) on the other 
hand, would provide Federal funds directly 
to units of general local government. Other 
important differences between the two are de- 
tailed in the pages that follow. (See Part I.) 

From the point of view of the States, the 
major advantages of the House bill are em- 
bodied in the provisions added to it by Repre- 
sentative William T. Cahill of New Jersey. 
While the advantages of the House bill are 
treated in detail in the accompanying report 
(see Part II), they may be summarized here. 

1. The House bill would be more likely to 
encourage continuing and integrated plan- 
ning in the crime control field which, in turn, 
increases chances for the development of in- 
novative law enforcement programs. (See 
Part II, Section A.) 

2. The House bill is better geared toward 
increasing the meaningful integration and 
coordination of law enforcement action pro- 
grams by encouraging the expansion of cer- 
tain law enforcement services on the State 
level. (See Part II, Section B.) 

3. The House bill would encourage more 
meaningful research on law enforcement 
through the establishment of specialized re- 
gional institutes closely linked with other 
State programs and geared to the develop- 
ment of local expertise in the criminal jus- 
tice field. (See Part II, Section C.) 

4. The House bill takes a broad view of 
the country's criminal justice system and 
encourages State and local action on a wide 
front, while the Senate version limits itself 
to the police aspect of the system, The 
House’s approach is much closer to the posi- 
tion usually recommended by those con- 
cerned with improving criminal justice in the 
United States. (See Part II, Section D.) 
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5. The House bill is in keeping with the 
whole history of Federal-State grant rela- 
tionships through which Federal funds have 
been used to stimulate State activity in new 
areas and, in that way, improve local action 
programs by raising their sights, standards, 
and resources. This is particularly meaning- 
ful in the criminal justice field because, when 
the scope of their activities is actually ex- 
amined, it becomes apparent that the States 
have had considerable experience with law 
enforcement problems through the Office of 
Attorney General which functions at the 
highest constitutional level. Moreover, most 
States now have operating law enforcement 
agencies and/or commissions and there 
would be no “long delays” in the creation of 
State planning agencies. Finally, if any States 
choose not to act, the House bill provides for 
direct Federal aid to their local units of gov- 
ernment. (See Part II, Section E.) 

6. The Senate bill has the disadvantage of 
centralizing power over projects, programs 
and policies in Washington that could lead 
to the kind of administrative inefficiencies 
and political manipulation frequently en- 
countered in existing programs similarly 
structured, and that would be avoided under 
the House bill. (See Part IT, Section F.) 

7. Despite allegations to the contrary, by 
capitalizing on the greater energy of the 
States in the North and West and greater 
moderation of the States in the South in 
civil rights matters, the House version would 
be more effective in dealing with the problem 
of racial discrimination than the Senate bill. 
(See Part II, Section G.) 

Generally then, the House bill would use 
the States as instrumentalities to obtain 
integration and coordination of law en- 
forcement activities. At the same time, the 
House bill, because of its broader conception 
of law enforcement, would assure the devel- 
opment of more innovative changes in the 
criminal justice system. to the 
recommendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, these changes would 
represent the two most important develop- 
ments that could occur. On the other hand, 
under the Senate version, there is the very 
real possibility that Federal resources would 
be dissipated among many local law enforce- 
ment agencies without meaningful change 
being made in the system. 
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I, SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE 
HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


A. Planning grants 


House Bill (Title I).—The bill provides 
for grants “to the States for the establish- 
ment and operation of State law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice planning agen- 
cies,” and for the “preparation, develop- 
ment and revision of the State plans as re- 
quired under section 204.“ These State 
Planning agencies, which shall be created 
by and under the authority of the State 
chief executive, shall be representative of 
State and local law enforcement agencies, 
and shall have the following functions: (1) 
develop a comprehensive statewide plan, (2) 
define, develop, and correlate programs with- 
in the State, (3) establish priorities for the 
improvement of law enforcement, and (4) 
make grants to units of general local gov- 
ernment. 

The bill also provides that, in the devel- 
opment of the plans, the State planning 
agencies shall “give the highest priority to 
the detection, prevention, and control of 
riots and violent civil disorders and of or- 
ganized crime.” 

Finally, this section provides the follow- 
ing allocation formula: (1) not in excess of 
3% of the total allocation to Puerto Rico, 
etc., (2) $100,000 to each of the fifty States 
and to the District of Columbia, and (3) 
remaining monies to be allocated among 
the fifty States and the District of Colum- 
bia according to population. 

Senate Bill (Title I, Part B) —This bill pro- 
vides for planning grants to “States, units 
of general local government”, and combina- 
tions thereof “for preparing or revising plans 
to carry out the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 301”; provided, that no unit or com- 
bination of units shall be eligible unless it 
has a population of at least 50,000 persons. 
Grants authorized under this section may 
not exceed 80% of the total cost, Applica- 
tions for such grants shall contain (1) pro- 
grams and activities designated to carry out 
the purposes of section 301, and (2) other 
information that the Administrator might 
require under section 701. 


B. Action grants 


House Bill (Title II) — This bill provides 
for grants to States “for the development of 
new approaches to, and improvements in, 
law enforcement and criminal justice” by 
State planning agencies created under Title 
I. More specifically, the purposes for which 
the grants may be used shall include: (1) 
public protection, (2) equipment, (3) re- 
cruitment, education and training, (4) man- 
agement and organization, (5) operations 
and facilities for increasing the capability 
and fairness of law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice, including the processing, dispo- 
sition, and rehabilitation of offenders, (6) 
community relations, (7) public education, 
and (8) construction of buildings which 
perform a significant innovative function. 

The Federal contribution for programs un- 
der this section may not exceed 60% of the 
total cost, except in the case of buildings, 
where the Federal contribution may not ex- 
ceed 50%. 

In addition, to be eligible for a grant un- 
der this section, the State must have on file 
@ comprehensive State plan that must be 
updated at least every three years. 

States are given six months after approval 
of State plans to apply for grants under this 
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section. If a State fails to make such appli- 
cation, then the Attorney General may re- 
ceive plans and requests from units of gen- 
eral local government, provided that the 
State chief executive is given an opportu- 
nity to comment on each request. 

Each grant application shall (1) provide 
for the administration of the grant by the 
State planning agency; (2) provide that at 
least 50% of the Federal funds be made 
available to units of general local govern- 
ment; (3) shall consider needs, encourage 
local initiative and reflect an over-all State- 
local balance; (4) include “innovations and 
advanced techniques and contain a com- 
prehensive outline of priorities for the im- 
provement and coordination of all aspects 
of law enforcement and criminal justice;” 
(5) encourage effective utilization of exist- 
ing facilities and regional cooperation; (6) 
provide for research and development; (7) 
provide for appropriate review procedures in 
cases where the State planning agency denies 
or terminates financial assistance to a local 
unit; (8) provide assurances that the State 
or local units will eventually be prepared to 
assume the costs of operating the program; 
(9) demonstrate the willingness of the State 
to provide technical assistance; (10) give as- 
surance that State or local expenditures for 
law enforcement will not be reduced; (11) 
provide for sound fiscal control; and (12) 
provide for the submission of such reports 
as the Attorney General might require. 

Finally, the bill provides that 75% of the 
Federal funds allocated for this section be 
distributed among the States according to 
population and the distribution of the re- 
maining 25% be left to the determination 
of the Attorney General. 

Senate Bill (Title I, Part C).—This sec- 
tion provides for action grants to States, 
units of general local government, or combi- 
nations thereof to “improve and strengthen 
law enforcement”; provided that such units 
or combinations of units shall not be eligible 
unless they have a population of at least 
50,000 persons. More specifically, the pur- 
poses of these grants shall be for (1) public 
protection, (2) recruitment and training of 
personnel, (3) public education (limited to 
2% of the total grants during any one year), 
and (4) construction of buildings and other 
physical facilities. 

The Federal contribution shall not exceed 
60% of the total cost of the project, except 
in the case of buildings where the Federal 
contribution may not exceed 50%. 

Also, Federal funds may not be used for 
(1) the acquisition of land, and (2) the com- 
pensation of personnel, except where en- 
gaged in “conducting or participating in 
training programs.” 

Finally, this section contains a provision 
requiring maintenance of at least the exist- 
ing level of local spending so that the Federal 
grant will be used to increase, rather than 
maintain, local capacities. 


C. Special provisions dealing with riots and 
organized crime 

House Bill (Title I, Section 206).—The bill 
provides that “no grant shall be made under 
this title unless both grantor and grantee 
shall have given the highest priority, where 
appropriate or feasible, to programs or proj- 
ects dealing with riots and violent civil dis- 
orders, and organized crime.” 

Senate Bill (Title I, Parts D and E) : 

1. Grants to assist in prevention and con- 
trol of riots (Title I, Part E) — This section 
provides for grants to States, units of general 
local government or combinations thereof “in 
order to assist law enforcement units in the 
prevention and control of riots”; provided 
that such unit shall not be eligible unless it 
has a population of at least 50,000 persons. 

“Riot” is defined as “a civil disturbance 
which involves arson, looting, wanton de- 
struction of property, vandalism, or acts of 
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violence by assemblages of three or more 
persons and which poses an immediate dan- 
ger to property or persons.” 

An application for such grant must include 
(1) a description of “the existing law en- 
forcement unit upon which riot control or- 
ganization shall built;” (2) a description of 
a comprehensive plan for such unit, which 
includes the employment of additional per- 
sonnel, the acquisition of equipment and the 
development of training programs; (3) as- 
surances that the Federal grant will increase 
rather than maintain capacity; (4) provision 
for the making of reports to the Administra- 
tor, and (5) provision for sound fiscal control. 

Finally, the Federal contribution under 
this section may not exceed 75% of the total 
cost of the project. 

2. Grants for the control of organized 
crime (Title I, Part D).—This section pro- 
vides for grants to States which have ap- 
proved plans to combat organized crime. 
“Organized crime” is defined as “the unlaw- 
ful activities of members of a closely orga- 
nized, highly disciplined organization gen- 
erally engaged in supplying illegal goods and 
services—including, but not limited to, 
gambling, loan sharking, narcotics, and labor 
racketeering—in large metropolitan areas, 
and such term includes the unlawful activi- 
ties of members of such specific organiza- 
tions as are designated by the Administra- 
tion.” 

The grants may be used for (1) the estab- 
lishment or expansion of an appropriate 
State law enforcement agency to deal 
specifically with organized crime; (2) re- 
cruitment and training of intelligence per- 
sonnel; (3) recruitment and training of 
attorneys; and (4) the development of an 
information storage and retrieval system re- 
lating to organized crime. 

Any State wishing to participate in this 
program must establish a State Organized 
Crime Prevention Council, which is defined 
as “a council of not more than five persons 
appointed by the Governor—with the ap- 
proval of the Administration (See below, Part 
E)—chosen from among representatives of 
the law enforcement and criminal justice 
fields in that State. At least one-half of the 
persons so appointed must be representative 
of the units of general local government.” 

The State Council shall submit applica- 
tions which (1) set forth programs; (2) pro- 
vide that such programs be supervised by the 
Council and administered by the appropriate 
designated unit of State or local government; 
(3) provide that the State or unit of local 
government will provide the necessary match- 
ing funds; (4) assure that the Federal grant 
will increase rather than merely maintain 
local capacity; (5) provide that the appro- 
priate unit of government will provide such 
reports as the Administration might require; 
and (6) provide for appropriate fiscal and 
accounting procedures. 

Finally, this section provides that not more 
than $1,000,000 be allocated to any one State 
yearly. 

D. Research, demonstration, and special 

project grants 

House Bill (Title III) .—This title sets up 
a National Institute for Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice within the Department 
of Justice which would have the following 
functions: (1) establishment of regional in- 
stitutes each serving one or more States; (2) 
conducting continuing research on the crim- 
inal justice system including especially law 
enforcement, corrections and crime control 
and prevention; (3) making recommenda- 
tions for actions by government and private 
groups to more effectively control, prevent 
and reduce crime and improve the criminal 
justice system; (4) carrying out an instruc- 
tional program consisting of (a) research 
and training fellowships at the regional in- 
stitutes and (b) special workshops; (5) in- 
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formation collection and dissemination, es- 
tablishment of laboratories and research 
facilities. 

Each regional institute provided for above 
would be headed by a four-man advisory 
council—two men appointed by the Director 
of the National Institute and two men ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State. Fund- 
ing for regional institutes may be up to 100% 
Federal money. 

Senate Bill (Title I, Part F) —This section 
provides for 100% Federal grants to private 
and public organizations (mainly universi- 
ties) to encourage “training, research, and 
development for the purpose of improving 
law enforcement and developing new meth- 
ods for the prevention and reduction of 
crime...” 

The section also authorizes the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (1) to 
establish a National Training Institute at 
Quantico, Virginia; (2) provide training at 
the National Institute for State and local 
law enforcement personnel; (3) develop new 
approaches and techniques relating to crime 
control; and (4) assist State and local gov- 
ernments in conducting local and regional 
training schools for State and local law en- 
forcement personnel. 


E. Administrative Provisions 


House Bill (Title IV).—The bill provides 
for the appointment of an Assistant Attorney 
General and technical advisory committees 
to aid the Attorney General in carrying out 
the added duties under this act. It empowers 
the Attorney General to enlist the coopera- 
tion of other Federal agencies and conduct 
research in connection with the implementa- 
tion of the purpose of the act. It gives the 
Attorney General the power to issue regula- 
tions after appropriate consultation with 
State and local representatives and meeting 
the requirement of notice and hearing pro- 
vided for by Section 553 of Title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

The bill provides that the Attorney Gen- 
eral may cut off funds if there is failure to 
comply with (1) the provisions of this act, 
(2) the submitted plan, or (3) regulations 
issued by the Attorney General; provided 
that such termination be subject to judicial 
review in accordance with Chapter 7 of Title 
5 of the United States Code. 

Senate Bill (Title I, Parts A and G).—The 
bill provides for the establishment of a Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
within the Department of Justice. The Ad- 
ministration is to be composed of three mem- 
bers (not more than two from any one politi- 
cal party) appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and will be responsible for administering 
the granting sections of this act. The Ad- 
ministration, while within the Department 
of Justice, is to be independent of the At- 
torney General. Finally, of the three mem- 
bers, one is to be designated as the Admin- 
istrator, and the other two as Associate Ad- 
ministrators. 

“The Administration is authorized, after 
appropriate consultation with representatives 
of States and units of general local govern- 
ment, to establish such rules, regulations, 
and procedures as are necessary to the exer- 
cise of its functions.” 

Also, the Administration is empowered, 
after hearing, to terminate a grant if there 
is failure to comply with (1) the provisions 
of this act, (2) administrative regulations, 
or (3) the submitted plan. Such action is 
subject to exhaustive administrative and 
partial judicial review. 

The bill also stipulates that not more than 
10% of the money granted for either plan- 
ning or action programs shall be used in any 
one State. 

Finally, the provisions of Title VI, prevent- 
ing discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 shall 
not apply to this act. 
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THE 10-MILE GAP—SOLVING PROB- 
LEMS OF EDUCATION, MOTIVA- 
TION, AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
URBAN AREAS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders issued its report 
to the American people. The Commis- 
sion emphasized the need for a coopera- 
tive attack on the ills of our metro- 
politan areas. 

Last November 16-17 the 43d Annual 
New England Conference was convened 
by the Governors of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut and the New 
‘England Council in Boston. 

At that time a major address was 
given by Mr. Stephen F. Keating, pres- 
ident of Honeywell, Inc., of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Keating’s incisive remarks should 
be read by all of us. 

He says: 

I am not so naive as to think industry 
alone has the solution to this major prob- 
lem of our time. The solution will be found 
only when we develop an effective format 
involving cooperation of business and labor, 
government at all levels, religious and ed- 
ucational leaders. 


Mr. Keating then discussed three areas 
in which cooperation will be most pro- 
ductive—education, motivation, and 
making work accessible to the people in 
the inner city. I am pleased to insert his 
excellent address in the Record at this 
point: 

THE 10-MILe GAP 
(A speech by Stephen F, Keating, president, 

Honeywell, Inc., at the 43d Annual New 

England Conference, Boston, Mass., No- 

vember 16-17, 1967) 


I'd like to talk with you today about hu- 
man resources, certainly one of the impor- 
tant advantages New England has to offer. 
The first New Englanders brought with them 
a generous fund of hardihood and adapta- 
bility. Later, when the industrial revolution 
came to America it flourished first in New 
England, where an elite work force was ready 
to grasp these now ideas and put them to 
use. The textile industries, which seemed to 
lead the Industrial Revolution everywhere, 
were almost a New England franchise, 

More recent history saw the relocation of 
textile manufacturing, and New England 
went through a second industrial revolution. 
I remember as a youngster reading The 
Flowering of New England” by Van Wyck 
Brooks. He emphasized the educational and 
cultural leadership which made it possible 
for New Englanders to meet their chal- 
lenges—and today New England is experienc- 
ing a new flowering with a new type of in- 
dustry. 

The new thrust of your industry is char- 
acterized by its high technological content, 
the great variety of disciplines it brings to 
bear on problems, creativeness of solutions, 
and the careful organization and intensive 
planning required. These are brainy indus- 
tries. They require people with intelligence, 
education, motivation, and a good supply of 
old reliable Yankee ingenuity. 

Such people are needed everywhere in 
today’s industrial scene. More and more we 
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are relying on trained intellect to find op- 
portunities for new products, develop those 
products, and bring them to market. To 
illustrate, let me give you a profile of a 
typical, contemporary growth company. I 
describe my own company because I know it 
best. 

Honeywell employs about 50,000 people in 
the United States. Of these, 22,000 are hour- 
ly-paid employees—machinists, factory as- 
semblers, plus a few unskilled workers— 
who make up the blue collar corps. But 
28,000—well over half—are salaried white 
collar workers: engineers, salesmen, ac- 
countants, scientists, managers, and their 
clerical and secretarial support. 

Contrast this with the Honeywell census 
just 10 years ago. In 1957, well over half 
of Honeywell people were hourly-paid em- 
ployees. In only 10 years the balance has 
been changed significantly. The trend of 
industry is even more sharply drawn in New 
England, where Honeywell has 10,000 em- 
ployees. Incidentally, you may be surprised 
to learn of our size here. There are Honey- 
well plants at Peterborough and Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, and at Wellesley Hills, 
Waltham, Lowell, and six other locations in 
Massachusetts. Of these 10,000 people 3,000 
are hourly-paid employees, while 7,000— 
more than two-thirds of the total—are 
salaried. 

Obviously, the population of the office and 
laboratory is growing more rapidly than 
that of the factory. Every growth company 
knows the harsh competition for engineers, 
accountants, scientists, mathematicians, and 
salesmen, As the brainy industries continue 
to grow, this competition can only become 
increasingly severe. 

This emphasis on higher skill levels, cou- 
pled with the increasing production needs 
of our growth economy, is also creating se- 
vere shortages of skilled factory people. 
Honeywell, as an example, needs 200 skilled 
workers right here in the Boston area now 
and in the next few months. 

You may detect an undertone of despera- 
tion in the headlines of some of our help- 
wanted ads: 

Call us. We need qualified tool makers, 
tool grinders, electricians. 

Immediate openings for tool and die mak- 
ers, machinists. 

Honeywell needs wiring technicians, ma- 
chine repairmen. 

The third level of workers is unskilled, un- 
trained people—and here, too, the supply of 
applicants is short of industry’s need, Does 
this surprise you? The shortage is very real 
in even the most sophisticated industries. 
Honeywell is an automation company. Our 
business is making people more productive 
by automating jobs that demand the lower 
orders of skill. But Honeywell itself has more 
of these openings than we can fill. 

Today in one Honeywell plant near Boston 
we have almost as many vacancies for un- 
skilled workers as we have for engineers, 
accountants, mathematicians, and all other 
professionals. That is just one example. All 
over Honeywell, we're running another kind 
of help-wanted ad. Here’s what those ads 
sound like: 

Help Wanted—No experience necessary. 

No High School Diploma? Honeywell has 
immediate job openings. 

This same need is experienced by company 
after company. They are eager to recruit 
people who have no training, no experience, 
who don't even have a high school diploma. 
Yet, in the midst of this need, a large, un- 
tapped source of manpower is unused. It 
lies in the unemployed and the under-em- 
ployed in the poverty pockets of our cities— 
in the slum, the ghetto, the crowded tene- 
ment neighborhood. 

It is important to all of us that this re- 
source be used—for social reasons and for 
industrial reasons, as well. 
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The long hot summer of 1967 has illus- 
trated in dramatic terms the great numbers 
of people who await with trepidation a long 
cold winter. Until the last few years, the peo- 
ple in this “other America” were almost in- 
visible to us—now they are headlines. In our 
general affluence we were hardly conscious of 
them—now we understand they are a signifi- 
cant minority. 

I am not qualified to speak as a sociologist, 
educator, labor leader, or political scientist. 
In this forum my credentials are those of a 
businessman. But sociologists are in pretty 
general agreement that the riots in Newark 
and Detroit and, with lesser violence, in 70 
other American cities, can be assigned eco- 
nomic causes. Prof. Daniel Moynihan put it 
this way: 

“It remains the case that only a limited 
number of Americans see contemporary 
problems as a result of the malfunctioning 
of that system of economic and social rela- 
tionships that are defined as urban. We 
seem somehow unable to recognize that what 
it means to be poor is not to have enough 
money.” 

You can call it an urban problem, or a 
ghetto problem, or a civil rights problem, or a 
freedom problem. But the pattern that runs 
through the riots indicates that it is most 
meaningfully described as a poverty problem. 

As citizens, we are embarrassed that in the 
midst of general affluence a surprising por- 
tion of our people are deprived. As a business- 
man, I recognize the sad irony of rioters pro- 
testing the despair of joblessness while 
around them jobs go begging. 

With industry trying to fill jobs that re- 
quire no training or skills, why can’t we ap- 
proach true full employment? If people are 
out of work and suffering poverty, why aren't 
these jobs filled today? Don’t the people who 
need those jobs read the papers? 

The sad fact is, they probably don’t. If 
they didn't finish school, a major reason is 
that they don't read well, certainly not well 
enough to enjoy reading. For another thing, 
the need to be where the action is seems more 
urgent than the papers, magazines, or 
books—or even television. 

These communications media are highly 
valued by most of us as a link with the rest 
of society. Remove them, and the world we 
know changes. We are in a new environment. 

Most Americans were born into an environ- 
ment where fathers worked and mothers 
cooked, and both parents bandaged cuts and 
read fairy tales and saw to it that the home- 
work got done. These helped to establish the 
values we hold as adults and try to pass on 
to our children. 

But among disadvantaged youths of 18, 
probably not more than 25% have lived with 
both parents all of their lives. In their homes 
there is little tradition of work, little tradi- 
tion of education—even through high 
school—little tradition of family stability, 
community responsibility, or individual 
achievement. Their environment is totally 
different from that of mainstream Ameri- 
cans, It’s like a different country. As a matter 
of fact, the middle-class American probably 
shares more common experiences and atti- 
tudes with the middle-class Frenchman or 
Japanese than with the disadvantaged family 
living a few blocks away. 

A Honeywell interviewer tells of sitting 
across a desk from a young man, offering him 
a job and explaining that the shift starts at 
8:00 a.m. The applicant replied, without 
rancor or sarcasm, and in a matter-of-fact 
way. “I don’t get up that early.” And he 
walked out. 

Young people who never finished school 
come into employment offices and apply for 
jobs as salesmen or technicians. They seem 
to have no idea of the training such jobs 
require or how people ready themselves for 
these assignments. 

It seems to me that education, counseling, 
and a more normal environment are desper- 
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ately needed to bring these youngsters into 
contact with the realities of business life. 

The greatest tragedy of the young person 
from the slum neighborhood is that he has 
been deprived of meaningful contact with 
the mainstream of our modern industrial so- 
ciety. Nothing symbolizes this lack of con- 
tact more dramatically than a plain fact of 
urban geography. When people go to work 
today they don’t go down to the mill—they 
go out to the plant. Disadvantaged people 
are residents of our core cities—but the job 
opportunities in our new industries are in 
plants around the beltlines. 

Here in Boston, you have a prime example 
of suburban industry. Honeywell employs 
9,000 people in this area—but only 1500 of 
them work inside the Boston city limits. 
Drive down Route 128 or the Massachusetts 
Turnpike. The signs on the buildings read 
Sylvania, RCA, Raytheon, Polaroid, EG & G, 
Itek, Honeywell. 

Of course, the Boston area is noted for the 
industrial growth of its suburbs—but the 
trend is universal. In Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Honeywell people don’t go down 
to the mills on the river to work—they go 
out to the airport where our plant is located. 
The phenomenon occurs everywhere—people 
who need work are at the city’s center; the 
plants are in the suburbs. 

Perhaps it is difficult for most of us to ap- 
preciate the importance of this objective 
physical fact. But personnel people say it is 
a real barrier in filling openings with the 
core-city unemployed. The Honeywell plant 
at Framingham is advertising job openings— 
but there are no applicants from Boston. The 
core-city job seeker—even if he is actively 
and seriously looking for work—is often re- 
luctant to invest twenty cents for bus fare 
to look into an opportunity. 

The ten-mile gap between plant and city- 
core is significant because it represents much 
more than bus fare. It symbolizes the wide 
cultural gap between the ghetto environment 
and the industrial environment. Sociologists 
say that disadvantaged children often reach 
their late teens before they ever venture out- 
side their own neighborhood. The closed, 
limited view in the ghetto offers no breadth 
of understanding, and little notion of the op- 
tions and opportunities society offers an in- 
dividual. 

The ten-mile gap—unknown, unexplored 
no-man's land to the disadvantaged—is 
symbolic of the ground we have to cover if 
we are to assimilate the hard-core unem- 
ployable into our modern industrial system. 

I think we can agree on the problem. It is 
tangible and visible in city after city. You 
can measure the problem in blocks of slums, 
or in drop-out percentages, or in welfare 
dollars. 

Unfortunately, solutions are not as ob- 
vious. But there is a key factor in the mix 
that gives real cause for optimism—our 
steadily growing economy. If the unemploy- 
able and the underemployed are to be assim- 
{lated into industry, we first of all need jobs 
for them. And the jobs are there. Industry 
ean provide the work—the task is placing 
the worker in the job. 

When Honeywell opened its Electronic 
Data Processing operations in this area in 
1955, we had little idea of how rapidly this 
now vast market would expand. Honeywell 
shipped its 2000th computer earlier this 
year. Today we have installed and on order 
more than 3000 computers—with a value of 
$1 billion. 

The electronics industry, so meaningful to 
New England, has constantly outrun its 
forecasts. Its continued expansion, and that 
of the rest of business, will require an ex- 
panded work force. In fact, the supply of 
capable, trained people may be the limiting 
factor in our industrial growth rate. And 
here it is important to understand that in 
this instance, the profit motive of our free 
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enterprise system and the social objectives 
of government are parallel, and together 
represent a very powerful force. To share in 
the rewards of our productive society, de- 
prived people must have productive work— 
and at the same time industry has work that 
needs to be done. 

Thus, industry is interested in solving the 
urban crisis. The latent manpower wasting 
away in slum neighborhoods is urgently 
needed. Industry is interested in getting peo- 
ple off the relief rolls and onto the tax rolls. 
We would like to broaden the tax base and 
ease the individual tax burden. Further, a 
growing incidence of poverty threatens the 
healthful economic climate required for con- 
tinued industrial growth. And, in addition, 
every businessman—like the labor leader, 
the educator, and the political leader—is a 
citizen. As a citizen his objectives are social; 
he feels deeply—and should feel deeply— 
his social responsibilities. 

Although industry has jobs to offer, it 
must be recognized that you can’t give jobs 
to people. You can only give work to slaves 
or prisoners—free men must be motivated to 
want work. You can’t stop rioting and loot- 
ing by giving people work any more than by 
giving them welfare. Both separate the re- 
cipient from the rest of society, whereas the 
long-term solution lies in bringing him into 
society. We must make people value the idea 
of work—the pay, the benefits, the working 
conditions, and, most of all, the work itself, 
with the stability, personal development, and 
human satisfaction it can lead to. 

I am not so naive as to think industry 
alone has the solution to this major problem 
of our time. The solution will be found only 
when we develop an effective format in- 
volving cooperation of business and labor, 
government at all levels, religious and edu- 
cational leaders. I believe there are three 
areas in which cooperation will be most 
productive, and I'd like to discuss each of 
these. 

The first is education. Here, the work of 
government bodies is paramount. Ways must 
be found—primarily through local chan- 
nels—to expand the quantity of people edu- 
cated, and expand the number of years dis- 
advantaged youngsters stay in school. 

But they must accomplish more than mere 
time-serving. The quality of education must 
be raised. Education must do more than keep 
kids off the streets. We must find a way— 
through their schools and through their par- 
ents and their pals—to make them want to 
learn, Our society puts tremendous pressure 
on putting kids from slum neighborhoods in 
school and keeping them in school. Often 
this means passing them along from grade to 
grade whether they have mastered the work 
or not. Honeywell recruiters have observed 
that it’s not unusual for a man to come in 
with a high school diploma and a fourth- 
grade ability to read. We must inspire young- 
sters to want an education worthy of their 
diploma. 

Industry can help in the educational proc- 
ess. We can counsel with educators on cur- 
ricula and course materials and help by pro- 
viding equipment for training. This is partic- 
ularly true in vocational high schools and 
post-graduate technical schools. Industry 
can continue to expand on-the-job training 
programs. At Honeywell we have found that 
when unskilled people have the aptitude and 
the motivation, it pays to teach them the 
job. Here in the Boston area, the Honeywell 
EDP Division has a faculty of 380 instruc- 
tors training people in computer technology. 

And they are conducting courses in Massa- 
chusetts prison. Their first students were all 
serving life sentences—they were chosen for 
the very practical reason that they would 
be around to help with later classes. 

The second area is motivation, Here coun- 
seling would appear to be the most direct 
approach. Through the work of government 
agencies and private social agencies, action 
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groups have been formed and are at work 
in many cities. As this effort is increased, it 
becomes vital to coordinate their work with 
industry efforts. In many communities, busi- 
nessmen have formed organizations to pro- 
vide a framework for reviewing programs, 
counseling with agencies on the structuring 
and funding of programs, and even creating 
programs where there is a need that lies 
beyond the scope of existing action groups. 
In Minneapolis, for example, 14 businessmen, 
including myself, have formed the nucleus 
of such an organization, the Urban Coalition 
of Minneapolis, to work with all local groups 
interested in this problem. 

In addition to community work, individual 
companies can speed the assimilation of 
hard-core unemployables through specially 
designed recruiting programs, Such programs 
should offer meaningful jobs—not just me- 
nial jobs—to the disadvantaged. Let me give 
you an example. One of our Honeywell em- 
ployment offices has been in close contact 
with area social groups for some time. We 
used to notify them regularly of openings, 
but few applicants showed up. Then we dis- 
covered the people we were trying to reach 
just assumed the openings were for janitors 
and dishwashers. When we pointed out that 
they would be considered for production and 
office jobs—just like anyone else—applicants 
began to come in. The right job can be moti- 
vation in itself. 

Here there needs to be a true interface be- 
tween government agencies, social agencies, 
and industry to make sure we are getting 
through—that we're helping people under- 
stand an education is worth the effort, that 
jobs are worth working at, that crossing the 
ten-mile gap is enormously worthwhile. 

The third area of industry-government co- 
operation is in making work accessible to 
people in the inner city, There are ways to 
getting the workers to the suburbs, but per- 
haps a most direct approach is to create an 
environment which will encourage industry 
to build some of its new plants in the city. 

These plants would help close the 10-mile 
geographic gap. And they would do much to 
fill the cultural gap as well, The newest, most 
attractive, and inviting industry would be- 
come a part of the deprived child’s environ- 
ment. He would have the opportunity to ob- 
serve productive work going forward as part 
of his daily experience. 

And let's not forget that some of the hand- 
some new plants built today are winning 
architectural awards. Plants of this kind, 
with their open landscaping will help to 
brighten and dress up our inner-city areas. 

The Honeywell headquarters building in 
Minneapolis was built in 1928 in a pleasant 
middle-class city neighborhood. Through the 
years, we enlarged our building to 600,000 
square feet, but the neighborhood went 
steadily down hill. Then a few years ago, we 
were faced with a decision—it was time to 
significantly renovate our building or move 
out. We elected to stay because, among other 
reasons, a new freeway being proposed of- 
fered hope of a new look for the area, We 
worked on construction plans with city and 
state highway officials and are implementing 
a major program to modernize our building. 
Now the freeway has replaced run-down 
dwellings and tawdry stores with open spaces 
and grassy areas. You can look for blocks 
down rows of trees to a striking view of the 
city skyline. There’s new life and new vital- 
ity in the neighborhood. 

Life in the city can be pleasant for in- 
dustry. And industry can certainly be good 
for the city. I believe all levels of govern- 
ment might work together to make the 
center city inviting to industry once again. 
Industry will need ready access to plants via 
freeways or other open routes, Of course, any 
company that is proudly putting up a new 
plant wants to build it in pleasant and at- 
tractive surroundings. And by no means last, 
the company will want a tax climate that 
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makes the city an economical place to 
operate. 

These are some of the questions that will 
have to be settled. Business will move back 
to the city if it becomes profitable to move 
back—and I think that government and in- 
dustry would find it to their mutual 
advantage. In cooperating with government 
and social agencies, industry has an im- 
portant resource to offer—the jobs created 
by our powerful, fast-moving profit system. 

With jobs available, it appears that our 
social efforts should be directed not toward 
making work, but toward making workers 
who can take advantage of productive job 
openings Government and social agencies 
can be instrumental in accomplishing this 
task. 

Industry, too, seeks the opportunity to be- 
come a partner in the search for answers to 
our urban problems. Businessmen recognize 
the job as part of their responsibility—to 
their companies and to their society. And in 
the industrial profit system we have a pow- 
erful motive force for closing that ten-mile 


gap. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Howard (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey), for March 5 
through March 10, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Stanton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for Wednesday, March 
6, on account of illness in the family. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for the remainder of the week, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PuctnskI, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CAHILL (at the request of Mr. 
Hunt), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Horton to extend his remarks fol- 
lowing the special order of Mr. CAHILL, 

Mr. WaGGONNER (at the request of Mr. 
Rees), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Price of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. IcHorp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr, VANIK. 

Mr, Price of Texas after remarks of 
Mr. PoacE on H.R. 15398. 

Mr. Pucinskr to extend his remarks 
during debate on H.R. 15398. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hunt) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. Pettis in four instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in four instances. 

Mr. Sur of California. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. REIFEL, 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. DOLE. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances, 

Mr. Zwack. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. COWGER. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Porr. 

Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Por Lock in three instances. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in two instances. 

Mr. SHRIVER in two instances. 

Mr. BETTS. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. MORTON. 

Mr. Tart in four instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. ADAIR. 

Mr. Marhras of Maryland in five 
instances. 

Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. CONTE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rees) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Resnick in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. SCHEUER in four instances. 

Mr. Roptrno in three instances. 

Mr. Matsunaga in two instances. 

Mr. Murpxy of Illinois. 

Mr. MontTGoMERY in three instances. 

Mr. HANNA. 

. ROSENTHAL in three instances. 
. Morris of New Mexico. 

. CELLER. 

VAN DEERLIN in two instances. 
. WALKER. 

. ROGERS of Colorado. 

Sr. ONGE in two instances. 
Mrs. SuLLIvaN in two instances. 
Mr. DANIELS. 

Mr. Fascett in three instances. 
Mr. ST GERMAIN in two instances. 
Mr. KYROS. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. OLSEN in three instances. 

Mr. WHITENER in three instances. 
Mr. TAYLOR in two instances. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. Ronan in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Dowpy. 

Mr. BARRETT. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 
Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in six instances. 
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Mr. Ryan in three instances. 
Mr. FRIEDEL in two instances. 
Mr. Brooks. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1727. An act to authorize the consolida- 
tion and use of funds arising from judgments 
in favor of the Apache Tribe of the Mescalero 
Reservation and of each of the constituent 
groups; and 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 4, 1968, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 12603. An act to supplement the pur- 

of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 
Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements and 
leases with respect to certain properties in 
the District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
a national visitor center, and for other 


purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow 
Wednesday, March 6, 1968, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1591. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting drafts of proposed legislation entitled 
“Health Manpower Act of 1968”, and “Im- 
prove Existing Regional Medical Program 
and Migratory Agricultural Health Legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1592. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“United States Drug Compendium Act of 
1968”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1593. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to establish 
an improved and modernized health per- 
sonnel system in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1594. A letter from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to prohibit travel in 
interstate or foreign commerce for the pur- 
pose of inciting, organizing, or furthering a 
riot; and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1595. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics) 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
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business firms for July-December 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows. 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled, “Land Reform 
in Vietnam” (20th report by the Committee) 
(Rept. No. 1142). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled, “Excessive Pro- 
graming and Procurement of Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk for Vietnam” (21st report by 
the committee) (Rept. No. 1143). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 13728. A bill to increase the 
maximum rate of per diem allowance for 
employees of the Government traveling on 
official business, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1144). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15364. A bill to provide for 
increased participation by the United States 
in the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept No, 1145). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 536. An act to provide that the United 
States shall hold certain Chilocco Indian 
school lands at Chilocco, Okla., in trust for 
the Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government (Rept. No. 1146). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1082. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 14940, a bill to amend 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to extend the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations (Rept. No. 1147). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 876. An act relating to 
Federal support of education of Indian stu- 
dents in sectarian institutions of higher 
education (Rept. No. 1150). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary, S. 1664, An act for the relief of 
the city of El Dorado, Kans.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1151). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2336. An act to determine 
the respective rights and interests of the 
Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reserva- 
tion and the Yakima Tribes of Indians of the 
Yakima Reservation and their constituent 
tribal groups in and to a judgment fund on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No, 1152). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 202. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2735 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
to provide for the finality of settlement 
effected under section 2732, 2733, 2734, 2734a, 
2734b, or 2736 (76 Stat. 767); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1153). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 
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Mr, HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 203. A bill to amend section 2734a 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
settlement, under international agreements, 
of certain claims incident to the noncombat 
activities of armed forces, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1154). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14922, A bill to amend 
Public Law 90-60 with respect to judgment 
funds to the Ute Mountain Tribe (Rept. No. 
1155). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1083. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 13058, a bill to repeal 
certain acts relating to containers for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1156). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1084. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 14910. A bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to give the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission authority to prescribe reg- 
ulations for the manufacture, import, sale, 
shipment, or use of devices which cause 
harmful interference to radio reception 
(Rept. No. 1157). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution. 1085. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 14933, a bill to 
modify certain provisions of title 39, United 
States Code, relating to hours of work and 
overtime for certain employees in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1158). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Submission of 
Agency Accounting Systems for GAO Ap- 
proval (Second Review)” (22d report by the 
committee) (Rept. No, 1159). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 909. An act for the relief of Paul L., 
Margaret, and Josephine Kirsteatter; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1148). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 12073, A bill for the relief 
of John Allunario; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1149). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 15781. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to revise the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for administering the 
provisions of the act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 15732. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services 


By Mr, BROTZMAN: 
H.R. 15733. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy by the Congress with respect to 
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the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries, 
to confirm to the several States such pri- 
mary authority and responsibility, to relin- 
quish, disavow, and disclaim any power of 
the United States with respect to the man- 
agement, regulation, and control of fish and 
wildlife on lands owned by the United States 
and specifying the exceptions applicable 
thereto; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 15734. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 15735. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 15736. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of major 
general for the Chief of the Dental Service 
of the Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 15737. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of major 
general for the Chief of the Dental Service 
of the Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 15738. A bill to establish the Travel 
Incentive Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 15739. A bill to compensate the In- 
dians of California for the value of land 
erroneously used as an offset in a judgment 
against the United States obtained by said 
Indians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 15740. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 15741. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 15742. A bill to enable potato growers: 
to finance a nationally coordinated research 
and promotion program to improve their 
competitive position and expand their mar- 
kets for potatoes by increasing consumer ac- 
ceptance of such potatoes and potato pro- 
ducts and by improving the quality of pota- 
toes and potato products that are made 
available to the consumer; to the Committee- 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr, WINN: 

H.R. 15743. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 15744. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive review of the medical, technical, 
social, and legal problems and opportunities 
which the Nation faces as a result of medi- 
cal progress toward making transplantation 
of organs, and the use of artificial organs a- 
practical alternative in the treatment of dis-- 
ease, to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide assistance to certain non- 
Federal institutions, agencies, and organiza- 
tions for the establishment and operation 
of regional and community programs for 
patients with kidney disease and for the. 
conduct of training related to such pro-- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 
H.R. 15745. A bill to declare and determine: 
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the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries, 
to confirm to the several States such pri- 
mary authority and responsibility with re- 
spect to the management, regulation, and 
control of fish and wildlife on lands owned 
by the United States, to specify the excep- 
tions applicable thereto, and to provide 
procedure under which Federal agencies may 
otherwise regulate the taking of fish and 
game on such lands; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 15746. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1958 with respect to control 
and eradication of obnoxious aquatic plants; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 15747. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to 
provide salary increases for teachers and 
school officers in the District of Columbia 
public schools, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 15748. A bill to prohibit travel in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce for the purpose 
of inciting, organizing, or furthering a riot, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 15749. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 15750. A bill to establish the Govern- 
ment Program Evaluation Commission; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 15751. A bill to provide certain es- 
sential technical and marketing assistance to 
the U.S. fishing industry; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ICHORD (for himself, Mr. 
TEAGUE of Texas, and Mr. ANDERSON 
of Tennessee) : 

H.R. 15752. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to provide that insured loans rather 
than direct loans shall be made under cer- 
tain conditions to public and quasi-public 
agencies and corporations not operated with 
respect to water systems, waste disposal sys- 
tems, and other community facilities in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 15753. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
make its provisions applicable to agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 15754. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 15755. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in fron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 15756. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 15757. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and improve 
the programs relating to the training of 
nursing and other health professions and 
allied health professions personnel, the pro- 
grams relating to student aid for such per- 
sonnel, and the program relating to health 
research facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 15758. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to extend and im- 
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prove the provisions relating to regional 
medical programs, to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants for health of migratory agri- 
cultural workers, to provide for specialized 
facilities for alcoholics and narcotic addicts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 15759. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to provide for the U.S. 
Compendium of Drugs which lists all pre- 
scription drugs under their generic names 
together with reliable, complete, and readily 
accessible prescribing information and in- 
cludes brand names, suppliers, and a price 
information supplement, and to provide for 
distribution of the compendium to physi- 
cians and others, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

mmerce. 

n 15760. A bill to amend the Public 

Health Service Act to establish an improved 

and modernized health personnel system in 

the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, and for other pruposes; to the Com- 

mittee on pene opt and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. WY : 

H.R. 18761. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require the establishment of certain 
standards relating to visibility; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 18762. A bill to amend Public Law 
90-218 to provide that the reductions in 
obligations and expenditures therein con- 
tained shall not apply to the programs for 
assistance to school districts initiated by 
Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. FALLON: 

HJ. Res. 1147. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the week commencing 
May 12, 1968, as National Public Works 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

HJ. — 1148. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the 


y : 

J. Res. 1149. Joint resolution proposing 
3 to the Constitution of the 
United States to require the concurrence of 
not less than two-thirds of the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of deciding whether 
an act of Congress or an act of a State leg- 
islature is unconstitutional; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

HJ. Res. 1150. Joint resolution to limit 
the net aggregate expenditure of Federal 
funds during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. Con, Res. 668. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H. Con. Res. 669. Concurrent resolution 
calling for collection of France's $6 billion 
plus World War I debt to the United States; 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. Con. Res. 670. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H. Con. Res. 671. Concurrent resolution 
concerning need to demand payment of 
French World War I obligation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H. Res. 1086. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
create a standing committee to be known as 
the Committee on Urban Affairs; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII: 


314, The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, relative to the exemption of 
charges on certain packages mailed to ex- 
servicemen, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 15763. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Gancitano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 15764. A bill for the relief of Gregoria 
Castillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 15765. A bill for the relief of Pan- 
agiotis Lyberopolou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 15766. A bill for the relief of Eva 

Szeman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 15767. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Pirrone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 15768, A bill for the relief of William 
J. Williams; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 15769. A bill for the relief of Bak 
Hon Woo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 15770. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

2 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
y Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 15771. A bill for the relief of Domenico 

Augello; to the Committee on the Judiciary 
By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 15772. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Giammanco; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 15773. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Romano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 15774. A bill for the relief of Mary- 
vonne P, Giercarz and her minor daughter, 
Maya Giercarz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H. R. 15775. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Didio; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 15776. A bill for the relief of Mr. Sal- 
vatore Puccio; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 15777. A bill for the relief of Miss Eeva 
Tulikki Salimaki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under cluuse 1 of rule XX, 

255. Mr. PRICE of Illinois presented a peti- 
tion of the State of Illinois, Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, adopting a resolution re- 
garding its concern over the application for 
discontinuances of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various State commis- 
sions, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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The Copper Industry Strike 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is gen- 
erally accepted that free collective bar- 
gaining has contributed greatly to the 
standard of living in the United 
States—the highest ever known to man. 
No other system has worked so well to 
bring to the investor a fair return on his 
dollar, and to the worker a fair reward 
for his labor. 

Collective bargaining has changed over 
the decades. Where once a small group 
of craftsmen would negotiate their wages 
and conditions of work with an individ- 
ual employer, today it is not uncommon 
for several unions to coordinate their 
collective bargaining with groups of 
management. Companywide bargaining 
is commonplace. Multicompany bargain- 
ing is frequent. These changes have de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the parties 
involved—both unions for the workers 
and managements for the investors. 
Each has benefited. Profits have grown 
at a rapid and multiplying pace. Wages 
have increased, as have pensions, vaca- 
tions, and other benefits. 

These conditions were fostered 
through a sense of responsibility and 
maturity on each side of the collective 
bargaining table. 

But they have not gained total sup- 
port. In the copper industry today, we 
have a labor-management condition that 
verges on chaos. 

The Nation is suffering because this 
situation has forced consumers of cop- 
per to pay upward of $100 million a 
month to foreign producers and fabrica- 
tors, adding a heavy burden to the bal- 
ance-of-payments crisis. And these con- 
sumers—manufacturers who use copper 
and copper products—are having to pay 
as much as double the domestic price for 
copper. They, in turn, will be passing 
their inflated cost on to the individual 
buyer—the individual consumer we in 
this Congress have taken pride in pro- 
tecting. 

The economies of several States and 
scores of communities have been hard 
hit because of this condition. And some 
60,000 working Americans and their fam- 
ilies are out of work. 

We are now entering the eighth month 
of the nationwide copper strike. Four 
major producers are involved. The mem- 
bers of 26 unions are involved. And what 
is the primary issue? 

Truly, it is hard to determine. Testi- 
mony by the companies before a fact- 
finding panel established by the adminis- 
tration tells us that companywide and in- 
dustrywide bargaining is the issue. 

Can this be the fact? The unions de- 
nied it, before the same panel. 

Witnesses from the four companies 
told the fact finders they would not take 
part in coalition bargaining. But are not 
they, themselves, a coalition? 


Each company has said it will not per- 
mit companywide bargaining. But do 
they not, in fact, report companywide 
profits as a gage for potential investors? 

The four companies have remained al- 
most mute on all other issues. The United 
Steelworkers Union contends that wage 
increases proposed by management were 
low, and that nothing of substance was 
offered in the area of fringe benefits, in 
spite of the fact that their pension pro- 
grams rank among the poorest in any 
major industry in America. 

Has not the time come for reasonable 
men to agree that companywide or in- 
dustrywide bargaining is here to stay? 
The time has surely come for the copper 
industry to become realistic and admit 
this basic fact of industrial labor life and 
thus end a condition that has harmed 
the Nation, its consumers and, most of 
all, the workers who have made possi- 
ble the record profits reaped by the cop- 
per industry itself. 


Prosperity: Its Seventh Anniversary 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a momen- 
tous day for the American people. The 
current sustained economic expansion 
in the United States has now passed the 
7-year mark. This is already longer than 
any previous business upswing, and like 
any 7-year-old it seems to be ready to 
charge on. We can all be justifiably proud 
of this record, and thankful for the 
policies and economic system that have 
made it possible. 

The record of our remarkable achieve- 
ments during these last 7 years bears 
repeating. 

Our total national output has grown 
by more than $300 billion. 

Average purchasing power per person 
has risen by 29 percent after adjustment 
for price increases. 

Ten million more Americans are at 
work today than 7 years ago. 

Our unemployment rate has been re- 
duced from more than 7 percent to 3% 
percent—one of the lowest in years. 

We have made substantial inroads 
into our poverty problems, and we have 
launched programs to aid our cities— 
transform our transportation system, 
combat pollution, improve health, and 
education. 

We have also financed a tremendous 
military effort to help safeguard freedom. 

Progress, regardless of how rapid it is, 
rarely satisfies all needs. Even now, some 
of our gains are being eroded by price 
inflation. 

But, I ask, how many other countries 
have matched our sustained economic 
growth these past 7 years? 

And lest we forget, let me underscore 


the fact that this record has been no 
accident. Our expansion has reached its 
seventh birthday only through care, 
prodding, and close attention. 

We in Congress shared in bringing 
about the tax cuts, which, along with 
a flexible monetary policy, kept us going 
earlier in the 1960’s. I firmly believe that 
we can all continue to cooperate to do 
what is needed now to ensure that our 
record of prosperity is extended and im- 
proved. 

I look forward to celebrating with our 
colleagues here in Congress and in the 
administration, as well as with all the 
American people, an even more bountiful 
eighth anniversary of prosperity next 
year. 


Payments to Foreign-Flag Vessels a 
Factor in Balance-of-Payments Deficit 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
payments made to foreign-flag vessels 
carrying U.S. exports and imports is a 
major factor in our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

In 1967, this country paid more than 
83 ½ billion to those foreign-flag ship- 
pers. When it is considered that the total 
deficit in our balance of payments for 
that year was only about $4 billion, the 
critical importance of this situation be- 
comes apparent. 

American ships now carry only 7 per- 
cent of our foreign waterborne trade, but 
even at that, it brings in $1 billion of 
foreign exchange every year. 

Mr. President, I believe improving and 
upgrading our merchant marine fleet is 
a matter of high priority for this coun- 
try. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks an 
article by Paul Hall, president of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department, 
which was published in the union's mag- 
azine Maritime of February 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
(By Paul Hall) 

For months, maritime labor and manage- 
ment have been pointing with growing alarm 
to the nation’s worsening deficit in its bal- 
ance of payments, and they have repeatedly 
urged the Administration to utilize the mer- 
chant marine’s great potential to help ease 
this critical situation. 

Unhappily, the industry’s appeal has fallen 
on deaf ears—while month after month the 
outflow of gold accelerated and the American 
position in the international payments ac- 
count grew steadily weaker. 

Last summer, our payments deficit stood 
at $2 billion; by last month, it had doubled 
in size. Worse even than that, the signs were 
there, for everyone to see, that if the present 
trend continues the deficit could rise as 
high as $7 billion within another 12 months. 
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The administration is moving on several 
fronts to check this crisis. But in the long 
list of remedies, both immediate and long 
range, proposed by the White House, the mer- 
chant marine is conspicuous by its absence. 

And yet maritime, alone among all other 
United States industries, has the potential 
for putting this situation to rights practically 
single-handedly. In 1967—the year in which 
we were running up a $4 billion deficit—we 
paid foreign-flag shippers some $3.6 billion 
to carry our exports and imports. 

It takes no mathematician to figure out 
that if these goods had moved in American 
bottoms, instead of in foreign bottoms, the 
deficit would have been in the nature of only 
half a billion dollars—one-eighth its present 
size. 

Quite obviously, the Administration is 
missing a good bet in not mobilizing its mari- 
time resources to meet this situation. 

Fortunately, the Administration's indiffer- 
ence toward the merchant marine is not re- 
flected on Capitol Hill, where the 90th Con- 
gress has already demonstrated that, with- 
out regard to partisanship, it shares our deep 
concern over the future course of United 
States shipping and shipbuilding. 

The nation’s lawmakers are taking a good 
look at the balance-of-payments problem, 
which grows worse with each passing day. 
And they're doing so in the context of our 
merchant marine and the need for enlarg- 
ing and modernizing the merchant fleet to 
meet the needs of our ocean-borne commerce. 

Many Members of the House and Senate 
see the relationship between our maritime 
insufficiencies and our payments deficit—a 
relationship which Administration econo- 
mists and budget-conscious bureaucrats over- 
look. They place the blame for the outflow 
of gold directly on the years of indifference 
to our maritime needs, and they have come 
forward with a wide range of proposals to 
correct both deficiencies through restoration 
of our merchant marine strength. 

The congressional proposals vary—but they 
share a common thread: The growing aware- 
ness of the problems being caused by this 
nation by the runaway-flag fleet—those 
American-owned ships registered under the 
fags of other countries, paying taxes to other 
countries, and paying wages to crew members 
of other countries. 

This runaway fleet is now larger than the 
total fleet registered under the American flag. 
What's more, it carries about five times as 
much of this nation’s import-export cargo 
as does the U.S.-flag fleet. 

There is little defense for the runaway-flag 
operations. It would be difficult to develop 
any public sympathy for a company which 
takes its business abroad to avoid U.S. taxes 
and wages—thus depriving our government 
of its needed revenues, and depriving our 
domestic economy of the purchasing power 
of wages. 

And yet the runaway fleet exists, and grows 
larger—and it does so because it has the 
blessings of Defense Department theoreti- 
cians. Defense takes the attitude that even 
though these ships are registered abroad, 
they remain under our “effective control,” 
and thus are available in time of emergency. 
This “effective control” theory colors the De- 
fense Department’s view of our maritime 
strength, and so it downgrades the need for 
any merchant marine expansion based on 
maritime’s backup role in national defense. 

The American companies involved in the 
operation of the runaway tleet have deliber- 
ately turned their backs on America’s eco- 
nomic welfare—yet Defense manages to feel 
that they would show loyalty to the United 
States in time of crisis. 

To put real meaning into the term of 
“effective control” the government should 
take immediate steps to put a stop to run- 
away-flag shipping by American citizens and 
force the return of their ships to U.S. registry. 

Not only would this eliminate any doubts 
about their potential availability in the event 
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of future emergencies, it would also serve to 
ease the current balance-of-payments defi- 
cit by putting more import-export cargo in 
the bottoms of U.S.-flag vessels. 

American companies controlled by U.S. 
citizens have been allowed to reap enormous 
profits from their runaway operations for 
far too long. It is time they were forced to 
assume their fair share of responsibility to 
their own country and their own fellow 
citizens. 


Tribute to Mr. Vincent J. Busa 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have advocated in this Chamber 
the decentralization of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy in order to promote more 
effective public service and in order to 
provide economic strength to the various 
communities throughout America, re- 
sulting from the payrolls and the serv- 
ices of Federal agencies performing nec- 
essary functions of Government. 

It is difficult for me to appreciate how 
the Federal Government can deliberately 
permit the increasing development of the 
bureaucracy and the expansion of Fed- 
eral agencies in the Washington area. 
Under the present overcrowded and con- 
gested conditions, the average Federal 
employee in Washington spends hours of 
every day in difficult transit between his 
home and his job, and the resulting loss 
of efficiency to the Government could 
well run into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. 

From the standpoint of Federal bu- 
reaucracy itself, I have always contended 
that the dispersion of Federal employees 
among the large cities of America would 
serve to provide these cities with a 
stronger economic base which would re- 
sult from the impact of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

In the Greater Cleveland community 
in which there is so much cyclical em- 
ployment this economic stability is of 
grave importance. The establishment of 
5,000 or 6,000 additional Federal jobs in 
the Cleveland area would be a great help 
toward providing the Greater Cleveland 
community with a stability which could 
carry the entire area through periods of 
cyclical unemployment in the steel, ma- 
chine tool, and the related automobile 
industries. 

However, it is also important to the 
communities of America that Federal 
employees should be able to contribute 
to community life and provide the many 
communities of America with the benefits 
of their training to local communities. 

It is in this connection that I wanted 
to pay tribute today to the dedication of 
a Federal employee in the Greater Cleve- 
land area, Mr. Vincent J. Busa, who, in 
addition to his Federal responsibilities, 
has undertaken an added civic responsi- 
bility as mayor of Mayfield Village, Ohio. 

Mr. Vince Busa is typical of a great 
many dedicated Federal employees who 
take very seriously their responsibilities 
toward local and community betterment. 
Mr. Busa, in addition to his difficult job 
as a supervisor for the Defense Supply 
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Agency, has, after 27 years in the Fed- 
eral service, taken on the added respon- 
sibility related to the leadership of a 
fast-growing community in the Greater 
Cleveland area. 

This community has the benefit of 
Mayor Vincent Busa’s extensive training 
during 27 years in the Federal service, 
first in the U.S. Air Force Procurement 
Office in Cleveland, and now in the De- 
fense Suppy Agency. Before his Federal 
employment, Mayor Busa served during 
World War II in the U.S. Army and then 
in the U.S. Air Force. At the present time 
he serves as a major in the procurement 
division of the U.S. Air Force Reserve. 

Before Mr. Busa was elected as mayor 
of Mayfield, he served his apprentice- 
ship for 2 years as councilman of May- 
field. Mayor Vincent Busa’s dedication 
to the public service over and beyond the 
call of his daily responsibilities as a Fed- 
eral employee is of great and invaluable 
benefit to the local community he also 
serves. In this way Mayor Busa is sym- 
bolic of full-time and overtime dedica- 
tion to the public service. 

I want also to congratulate Mr. Vince 
Busa’s family, his wife, and his two 
sons, for the sacrifices that are made in 
the home in order to make possible the 
dedicated daily service of Mayor Busa. 


Moratorium on All Train Discontinuances 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, the Public 
Service Commission of Missouri recently 
adopted unanimously a resolution calling 
for a moratorium on all train discontin- 
uances until an appraisal can be made by 
Congress determining the results of such 
service suspensions on the public conven- 
ience and necessity and the related im- 
pact on interstate commerce. 

Chairman William R. Clark, of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, fur- 
nished me with a copy of the resolution, 
and it is my purpose to include the lan- 
guage in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to- 
day because of the serious repercussions 
involved affecting the continued orderly 
economic interests of our Nation and the 
welfare and safety of all Americans. 

RESOLUTION, STATE OF MISSOURI, MISSOURI 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Whereas, there have been numerous pas- 
senger train discontinuances of recent date; 
and 

Whereas, there are numerous applications 
for discontinuance of passenger trains now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various state commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas, the recent action of the Post Of- 
fice Department has materially reduced pas- 
senger revenue; and 

Whereas, the welfare and safety of this 
country is being materially injured by such 
discontinuance; and 

Whereas, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission knows of its own knowledge acquired 
from several such applications before it and 
the participation in such hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that such 
facts are true; 
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Now therefore be it resolved, that the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission joins its 
sister states in appealing to Congress to call 
an immediate moratorium on all train dis- 
continuances and to investigate and deter- 
mine the impact these discontinuances are 
having on the welfare and safety of our coun- 
try including its national defense. 

This Resolution adopted by the Commis- 
sion this 23rd day of February, 1968. 

WILLIAM R. CLARK, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

Sam L. MANLEY, 
Secretary. 


The Wyeth Menace 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, from time to 
time discussion is heard about the state 
of the art world today. Individuals speak 
for one kind of art, and attack another 
type. Certain paintings are criticized and 
made the subject of jokes. It is clear that 
there is a question in many people’s 
minds: What is art? I ask unanimous 
consent that an article by John Canady, 
reprinted in part in the New York Times 
of Sunday, February 12, 1967, be printed 
in the Recorp. I believe it will be of inter- 
est to those who have often wondered 
about this question. I must add here that 
I myself greatly admire Andrew Wyeth 
and his works. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WYETH MENACE 
(By John Canaday) 

The Wyeth phenomenon has been fasci- 
nating to watch in its development over the 
past dozen years. During the latter 1950’s 
when the New York School was riding high, 
Wyeth was assigned a very special and most 
convenient place by the avant-garde critics, 
collectors and cocktail conversationalists who 
Were most vigorously dedicated to the ab- 
stract expressionist esthetic. They needed at 
least one traditional American painter whom 
they could accept in order to prove that they 
were not mere drum beaters but could rec- 
ognize high quality in any area of painting, 
even realism, when they encountered it. 
Wyeth received the nod (and ignored it) asa 
painter who was undeniably awfully good at 
what he did and who, in addition, had been 
recognized by the then undisputed oracle of 
modernism, the Museum of Modern Art. 

The new word for Andrew Wyeth in the 
critical circles where he was formerly 
adopted to serve so conveniently in a be- 
nign capacity is “dangerous.” He's a very 
dangerous artist,” you will hear. “This Wyeth 
show at the Whitney is a very dangerous 
show.” Let's face it, it's a very dangerous 
situation altogether.” 

It is, too, if there is danger in people’s 
responding to what they like spontaneously 
instead of to what they are told they should 
like, And the response goes all up and down 
the line, from the big collectors who hang 
their prize Wyeth next to their prize Rothko 
(at least one big collector does) to the little 
collectors who buy the nearest thing to a 
Wyeth that they can afford on down to the 
people who just enjoy owning a picture or 
two that pleases them, and to hell with the 
critics. If that isn't a dangerous situation, 
what is? 

Any gallery lucky enough to have in its 
stable a painter who can barely simulate the 
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technique and spirit of a Wyeth, can sit back 
and laugh while the customers come in and 
beg. The prices may not be high in com- 
parison with Wyeth's, but they are very good, 
in combination with number of sales, when 
compared with the lethargic market for 
goose-step modernism. If the new menace of 
Wyethism produces a horde of mediocre real- 
ists, the situation will only repeat with a 
different emphasis a familiar evil. What the 
avant-garde failed to realize was that it was 
going too far in foisting a horde of mediocre 
pseudo-advanced painters on a public that 
was growing sick and tired of the deal, and 
on unwary collectors who lately have run out 
of wall space as well as confidence that the 
latest novelty is desirable per se and must 
be snapped up. 

It is all very entertaining to watch. Or 
very distressing, depending on where you sit. 


Strangulation of Cities by Traffic 
Congestion 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the most critical problems facing our 
cities today is that they are being slowly 
strangled by the noose of traffic con- 
gestion. It affects millions, both in subur- 
bia, and in our central cities. Its solu- 
tion is essential to both the quality of 
life in the central cities, and to the 
quality of suburban life. 

The plan President Johnson has put 
before us is not a total solution to those 
problems, but it is an important step in 
arriving at those solutions. 

The transfer of the major responsi- 
bility for the development of urban mass 
transportation from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Devleopment to the 
Department of Transportation is a logi- 
cal and efficient move. It is a unique solu- 
tion to a most difficult problem. It has 
the virtue of producing a sum which is 
greater than the addition of the two 
parts. 

Combining the potential of the De- 
partment of Transportation for the de- 
velopment of a balanced transportation 
system with the potential of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for development of balanced urban 
planning will, I believe, result in the 
type of comprehensive approach to our 
urban problems which has been so sorely 
needed. 

This need has not only been how to 
move people into the central city to get 
to their jobs, but how to move those resi- 
dents of the central cities out to take 
advantage of job opportunities which 
are there—and will be there in increas- 
ing numbers in the coming years. 

This is a sensible, logical, efficient ar- 
rangement, and I urge its approval. 

I am particularly pleased at the co- 
operation and coordination between the 
two Departments to arrive at this joint 
agreement. It makes sense, and good 
sense. It detracts from neither Depart- 
ment. Indeed Mr. President, it is my 
view that this plan utilizes the fuller 
potential of each Department. 

And let me say, as a member of the 
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Senate Labor Committee, that I am 
pleased by a particular aspect of the 
proposed reorganization plan: That is 
that the labor protective provisions, 
over which this body debated long and 
hard not so long ago, are undisturbed. 
Jurisdiction over these provisions are left 
with the most able Secretary of Labor 
without change. 

Mr. President, I believe this plan 
which the President has sent to us to be 
eminently sensible. I commend him and 
I commend the Secretaries of Transpor- 
tation and of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for their dedication to prog- 
ress and the public interest in arriving 
at what I firmly believe to be an intelli- 
gent and forthright approach to one 
of this Nation’s most vital and pressing 
problems. 


South Dakota’s Voice of Democracy 
Winner 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, again this 
year, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its ladies’ auxili- 
ary have conducted a voice of democ- 
racy contest. 

Over 400,000 school students partici- 
pated in competition for the $5,000 
scholarship awarded for first prize and 
four other scholarships. The contest 
theme was Freedom's Challenge.” 

The South Dakota winner is Miss 
Renee Dianne Kaitfors of Hartford, 
S. Dak., a resident of my district. I take 
pride in submitting her winning essay 
to be placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp at this point: 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 


It is July 4th in the year 2000. The Red“ 
flag waves triumphantly in the early morning 
breeze atop the United States capitol bulld- 
ing in Washington, D.C. The world begins to 
awaken as people prepare to depart for their 
respective places of employment in eager an- 
ticipation of experiencing the matchess priv- 
ilege of rendering loyal service to the glori- 
ous, beloved state. Few words are spoken in 
this totalitarian society, for freedom of 
speech cannot be tolerated. The crime rate 
has risen to startling proportions here. In- 
dividualism forms a part of the unknown. 
Man has come to be merely a number. He 
has forfeited his ability to think and reason 
through apathy and indifference. Two plus 
two equals five; God is dead; his children are 
being produced in scientific test tubes, and 
he is living a lie. Democracy and freedom 
have perished, the Statue of Liberty now 
makes her home in the depths of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and man does not care. 

The society described above represents our 
American society of the future, unless the 
fire of patriotism, respect, and loyalty be- 
gins to blaze with renewed vigor within the 
hearts of each American citizen, The qual- 
ity of a nation can be no higher than that 
of its people. Therefore, America’s freedom 
challenges each of us to become men and 
women of patience, sacrifice, and integrity. 

First of all, let us consider the national 
challenge. In the past, the United States of 
America has been the recipient of the love, 
devotion, and respect of thousands of people 
throughout the world. 

These freedom-loving men and women 
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have called upon this great America to shoul- 
der the load of international responsibility 
and leadership. Therefore, America must 
courageously strive to defend freedom in dis- 
tant lands. The fall of the evils of tyrannical 
forms of government is inevitable. However, 
Americans cannot rest until these chains 
which bind the hearts, minds, and bodies of 
their fellow man have been loosened forever. 

Furthermore, we must strive to give to our 
people a knowledge of the truth. Only when 
man shall know the truth can the truth set 
him free. 

It is also essential that Americans develop 
deep appreciation for their great heritage of 
the past. As the pilgrim feet of our pioneer 
ancestors trod across the wilderness, the way 
was being paved for the laying of the free 
democratic principles upon which our great 
nation was formed. We shall not make a 
wrong turn if our steps are chosen in the 
light of the wisdom and knowledge which 
they left to posterity. 

I believe freedom presents an even greater 
challenge to us as individual Americans. 
America’s future rests in the good judgment, 
responsibility, and high ideals of those such 
as you and I. In view of this fact, what path 
ought our daily lives follow? 

Obedience to the laws of the land is of 
utmost importance. “Obedience to Law is 
Liberty” is the inscription over the massive 
entrance to a great courthouse in Cleveland, 
and how very true this is. A lawless person 
can never be free. He is a victim of his own 
impulses and soon a slave to his own selfish 
desires. 

Freedom also demands an active participa- 
tion in the science of government, for with 
freedom comes the responsibility of voting in 
national and local elections, of keeping in- 
formed as to the current issues, goals, and 
policies of our government, and of supporting 
qualified candidates seeking office. 

Finally, freedom challenges us to live our 
lives in a manner deserving of freedom. Be- 
cause we love America, we love her decency 
and her justice. Because we love America no 
burden is too great to bear for her, no life 
too great to surrender for her, no talent too 
small to develop for her. Because we love 
America we want to remain critical of her, 
hammering at all the places where we think 
she's wrong. Because we love America we love 
her God, for Thomas Jefferson stated, “The 
God that gave us life, gave us liberty at the 
same time.” If we shall permit God to die 
within us, then liberty shall die, and then 
life shall die. If America is to live, God 
must live. 

It is July 4th in the year 2000. A flag 
waves in the early morning breeze. Is it the 
flag of the stars and stripes of freedom or 
the “Red” flag of the Communist dictator- 
ship? The answer will depend upon you! 


Yea, FFA 
HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
tural statistics will show that the Ameri- 
can farmers collectively have developed 
the knowledge and have mastered the 
know-how to provide America with a 
safe and continuing plentiful supply of 
food. The record of achievements of the 
American farmers and their mark on the 
history of the domestic agriculture in- 
dustry are clearly demonstrated by the 
productivity of America’s farmlands. If 
this Nation is to continue to live in an 
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“age of abundance” created by those who 
produce the food and fiber upon which 
America endures, tomorrow’s farmer 
must keep pace with the demands upon 
him. It is imperative that the leaders of 
tomorrow’s industry be highly trained 
individuals with far-reaching resolutions. 

Destined to fulfill these expectations 
are the members of a group of young 
people training now to meet the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow. The Future Farmers 
of America will be the agriculture ex- 
perts of tomorrow, and this group of 
young people was recently honored by 
having the week of February 19 set aside 
as Future Farmers of America Week. 
Radio station KLIK in Jefferson City, 
Mo., praised the standards and goals of 
the FFA organization by a “broadcast 
editorial.” I wholeheartedly subscribe to 
the sentiments expressed and take pleas- 
ure in having the editorial reproduced as 
a part of my statement here in tribute to 
this dedicated group of young Americans 
who are readying themselves to shoulder 
a big responsibility. 

The editorial follows: 

Yea, FFA 

This week has been set aside in honor of 
the Future Farmers of America! 

The Future Farmers of America, more 
commonly called the F. F. A. is a national or- 
ganization of High School students studying 
Vocational Agriculture. These young people, 
planning careers in agriculture are under 
the guidance and supervision of highly 
trained Vocational Agriculture Instructors. 
They study in the classroom and on the 
farm, in order to develop the skills and 
abilities so desperately needed in highly 
specialized agriculture. This year the F.F.A. 
is enjoying the largest membership roll since 
its beginning in 1928. Over one-half million 
students are presently enrolled in the pro- 
gram. 

From time to time we hear the cry of the 
uninformed— Why teach vocational agri- 
culture when farmers comprise less than 
6 percent of the population?” The truth is, 
farming is only a small part of the total 
agriculture picture. Agriculture is big busi- 
ness, involving the production and distribu- 
tion of food and fiber from the time a seed 
is planted until the end product is served 
the consumer in the form of a beef steak, 
apple pie or a frozen dinner. Within the 
framework of agriculture comes production, 
transportation, packaging, merchandising, 
wholesaling, retailing and a host of other 
processes; all requiring the services of peo- 
ple with skill, knowledge and an under- 
standing of agriculture. 

While farmers have become fewer in num- 
ber, their needs are greater than ever. A 
handful of farmers supply more food and 
fiber than all the farmers of the world could 
muster only a few decades ago. Farmers today 
use fertilizer, mechanical equipment, hybrid 
seeds, insecticides and chemicals—all of 
which must be developed, produced and dis- 
tributed. Vocational Agriculture and the 
F. F. A. prepare young men with the back- 
ground needed fora vocation in any of these 
fields, and industry scrambles for graduates 
from Agricultural colleges. 

Two years ago, a KLIK editorial said, “Hats 
off to you Mr. Farmer.” Once again, let’s say 
Hats off! This time to the young men who 
will not only be tomorrow’s farmers, but will 
be in custody of the nation’s food supply, 
from the time the earth is tilled, until the 
housewife seats her family around the abun- 
dant supply of wholesome, nutritious food to 
which we Americans have become accus- 
tomed. 
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Views Expressed by Senator Byrd of 
Virginia Before Committee on Armed 
Services 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as an extension of my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the substance of the views I ex- 
pressed before the Committee on Armed 
Services on Wednesday, February 21, 
during the testimony of Secretary of the 
Air Force Harold Brown and the Air 
Force Chief of Staff, Gen. John P. Me- 
Connell. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Views EXPRESSED By SENATOR Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., oF VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE SENATE ARMED 
Services COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 21, 1968, DURING TESTIMONY OF SECRE- 
TARY OF AIR Force HAROLD BROWN AND AIR 
FORCE CHIEF OF STAFF, GEN. JOHN P. Mc- 
CONNELL 


For the past 2½ years I have been deeply 
concerned—and expressed it for the record 
frequently—that there seems to be lacking 
on the part of top civilians in the Defense 
Department any sense of urgency in bring- 
ing the Viet Nam war to an end. 

It was almost three years ago that the mas- 
sive buildup of manpower in Viet Nam 
began. 

The true escalation of the Vietnamese war 
has taken place on the ground. 

The true escalation has been in the num- 
ber of American troops. Three years ago, we 
had 29,000 men in South Viet Nam. Today, 
we have 500,000, with 10,500 more on the 
way. 

The Congress has appropriated every dollar 
which the Executive Branch says it has 
needed to finance the Vietnamese war. 

We have the greatest Air Force in the 
world. 

We have the greatest Navy in the world. 

We have the greatest Army in the world. 

We have the greatest Marine Corps in the 
world. 

We have the greatest technological devel- 
opments in the world. 

We have sophisticated weapons and elec- 
tronic devices which the North Vietnamese 
would find inconceivable were they aware of 
them. 

Yet, despite all of this, the United States— 
with all of its great military and economic 
resources—is bogged down in Viet Nam, and 
we are suffering increasingly heavy casual- 
ties. 

During the calendar year 1966, U.S. casual- 
ties totaled 35,000; for the calendar year 1967, 
the casualties totaled 71,000. Thus, during 
that two-year period U.S. casualties averaged 
1,000 per week. 

Now we come to 1968. 

Three years after this massive buildup 
began, three years after all the bombing, 
three years after the tremendous expendi- 
ture of financial resources, we find U.S. cas- 
ualties for the first seven weeks of 1968, aver- 
aging 2,000 per week. 

If that is progress, it is not the kind of 
progress that I am very much inclined to- 
ward. 

I say something is wrong. Something is 
seriously wrong. 

I am convinced that the way the war has 
been conducted has prolonged the conflict 
and increased the casualties. 
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For example, in the matter of shutting off 
supplies to the enemy, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, and the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff all have 
formally recommended to the President that 
we shut off supplies going through Haiphong. 
That recommendation was made months ago 
and is still the considered judgment of these 
military leaders. 

Can the President continue to justify his 
complete disregard of the recommendation 
of his top military advisers in so fundamen- 
tal a military matter as shutting off supplies 
to the enemy? 

So far as I can determine, the end of the 
war is not in sight. I have yet to find a re- 
sponsible civilian or military leader who will 
say the end of the war is in sight. 

I try to get around my state a good bit. 
I try to keep in touch with the people I 
represent. I talk with them in person and 
my mail runs tremendously heavy. 

The Virginia people are patriotic; they 
support the American troops who have been 
sent to Viet Nam to fight; they support our 
government in time of crisis; but increas- 
ingly they question the wisdom and judg- 
ment of our leaders. 

The public, I feel does not understand 
why this great nation, with all the military 
resources we have, and with the great ex- 
penditure of life and money we are 
is not able to handle a small Asiatic nation 
which one would need to stretch a point 
to call a minor world power. 

A greater tonnage of bombs has been 
dropped on Viet Nam than on all of Europe 
during World War II. Eighty-five percent 
(85%) of this tonnage was dropped on 
South Viet Nam, only 10 percent on North 
Viet Nam (the remaining 5 percent on Ho 
Chi Minh trail in Laos). 

I feel very deeply about this Viet Nam war. 

I feel (1) it was an error of judgment to 
become involved in a ground war in Asia; 
I feel (2) that since we are involvec, that 
we owe those Americans whom we have 
committed to battle full support which, 
in my judgment, they are not getting, par- 
ticularly when we are unwilling to shut 
off the supplies going to the enemy, a 
fundamental military requirement, shutting 
off the 85 percent of supplies going through 
North Vietnamese ports. 

And (3), I feel that if we are going to 
continue to send more and more ground 
troops and thus suffer more and more casual- 
ties, then our military leaders and our civil- 
ian leaders are obligated to develop a sense 
of urgency in bringing this war to an 
honorable and early conclusion. 


The Mythology of the New Economics 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
speech, Yale Brozen, professor of busi- 
ness economics of the University of Chi- 
cago, stated that the “longest boom” is 
not due to success in the manipulation 
of Federal fiscal policy by the “new econ- 
omists. Professor Brozen feels that 
quick reversing economic policies are de- 
structive and that manipulating the 
economy with tax measures and deficits 
will only result in instability, an im- 
proper use of monetary policy, and a 
Federal budget growing out of control 
at a monstrous rate. 
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Economic recovery from the 1960 re- 
cession was already underway before the 
new administration applied fiscal meas- 
ures. However, the new administration 
failed to recognize that monetary stimu- 
lus guaranteed an immediate upturn 
in economic activity. It unnecessarily 
stepped up the rate of spending and 
shoved the fiscal 1961 budget into the 
red by nearly $4 billion. The recovery 
that was already taking place confirmed 
the faith of the new economists in the 
almightiness of fiscal policy. 

The new economics has disregarded 
history to maintain its faith. In 1948, 
because of the inflation which had been 
occurring, Congress passed the first ma- 
jor postwar tax reduction over a Presi- 
dential veto. In spite of this, the coun- 
try slid into a recession in 1949. If the 
new economics works, the tax cut should 
have caused a boom. It did not, and dis- 
regard of appropriate monetary policy 
caused a totally unnecessary recession. 

Unless we rid ourselves of the new 
economic mythology and take a lesson 
from history, we will be racked by in- 
flation as well as recurring slowdowns 
and recessions, which are totally un- 
necessary. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
the speech of Professor Brozen, dealing 
with this subject, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

PERMANENT PROSPERITY THROUGH PERMANENT 
Derictrs: THE NEW MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
NEW Economics + 

(By Yale Brozen, professor of business eco- 
nomics, Graduate School of Business, 
University of Chicago) 

Of the great array of myths underlying 
the policies of the Great Society, the most 
pernicious, and the most widely believed, 
is that the “longest boom” (i.e., the 1961- 
66 recovery and prosperity) is a consequence 
of supreme success in the manipulation of 
federal fiscal policy. The unbroken series 
of federal deficits beginning with fiscal 
1961 (see Table 1) and the manipulation 
of tax policy are credited with producing an 
unprecedented stability in economic growth 
and with smashing the business cycle pat- 
tern. This widely accepted idea is now lead- 
ing to a policy of “fine tuning” of the 
economy. Fiscal gimmicks and quick change 
tax laws are being employed with the gay 
abandon of a child splashing about in a 
wading pool. Unfortunately, these quick re- 
versing policies are destroying any basis for 
firm expectations on which to plan invest- 
ment, build business policy, or make long 
range commitments. 


TABLE 1 
Budget receipts and expenditures Cash receipts from and payments to the 
public i public debt, 
va Net receipts Expenditures Surplus or Receipts Pa ts S a e 
nditu ri ece men urplus or 
deficit (—) eficit (—) 
77.8 76.5 1.2 95.1 94.3 F 0.8 Te 286.3 
77.7 81.5 —3.9 97.2 99.5 —2.3 ABE 289.0 
81.4 87.8 —6.4 101.9 107.7 —5.8 298.2 
86.4 92.6 —6.3 109.7 113.8 —4.0 . 305.9 
89. 5 97.7 —8.2 115.5 120.3 4.8 311.2 
93.1 96.5 —3.4 119.7 122.4 L 2.) 317.3 
104.6 106.9 —2. 3 134.4 137.6 F 3.2 319.9 
112.0 127.0 —10.0 154.0 162. 0 ** o TS 
125.0 140.0 —15. 0 165.0 178, 0 —13. 0 | 2 


1 Consolidated budget and trust accounts. 
2 Estimated. 


Source: Treasury Department and Bureau of the Budget. 


The tax reductions of 1962, 1964, and 1965; 
the tax increases of 1966; and the suspen- 
sion and restoration of the investment tax 
credit are credited with pushing prosperity 
and taming inflation. The consequences are 
and will be further attempts to manipulate 
the economy with tax measures and deficit 
finance. The result has been and will be in- 
stability, in many industries, a neglect of 
the proper use of monetary policy, and a 
federal budget out of control growing at a 
monstrous rate. We must destroy the myth 
of fiscal omnipotence and permanent pros- 
perity through permanent deficits before it 
destroys us. 


TO WHAT SHOULD WE ATTRIBUTE THE LONGEST 
BOOM? 


If the longest boom has not been the re- 
sult of the wisdom applied to fiscal policy, 
to what source should we attribute it? In 
these terms, it is interesting to analyze the 
economic stance at the time the new admin- 
istration took office in January 1961. The 
country had been in an economic decline 
for eight months—a decline which began in 
May 1960. 

The recession which had begun in May, 
1960, was a consequence of the restrictive ac- 
tions taken by the Federal Reserve Board 

in 1958. These had decreased the 
rate of change in the stock of money from 
a 5% rate of increase in November, 1958, to a 
34% rate of decrease in May, 1960 (see 
Table 2). This sixteen month slide in the 


rate of increase in the stock of money had 
precipitated a recession, the usual result 
of a persistent decline in the rate of change 
in the money stock—a result which usually 
occurs about sixteen months (minus five 
months or plus thirteen months) after the 
decline begins. 


TABLE 2.—ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE IN MONEY STOCK 
FROM 6 MONTHS PRIOR TO MONTH SHOWN 


[In percent] 
1959 1960 1961 
6 4.7 —3.3 1.1 
February 4.3 —3.2 1.3 
rch 4.4 —3.3 1.3 
April 3.7 —2.9 1.2 
y- 3.4 —3.4 2.2 
June. 3.2 —2.5 2.7 
July. 3.5 —1.8 2.5 
August 2.3 —. 6 2.1 
1.1 —.3 2.7 
3 4 2.8 
November. -.7 -7 3.2 
—2.1 1.4 3.5 


Recession: May 1960 to February 1961. 


By November, 1960, it was apparent that 
the Federal Reserve's reversal in early 1960 
(see Table 2) of its restrictionist monetary 
policy had been successful in reversing the 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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rate of change in the money stock in the six 
months from May through November. The 
Federal Reserve had been pushing to offset 
its earlier restrictionist mistake, and it was 
not pushing on a string. The rate of increase 
of the stock of money had been rising for a 
long enough period that it could be con- 
fidently predicted that an upturn in eco- 
nomic activity would occur before the end 
of the first quarter of 1961. We can usually 
expect an upturn in the economy to begin 
about eight months (plus or minus four 
months) after a persistent increase in the 
rate of change in the stock of money begins. 

The new administration failed to recognize 
that monetary stimulus, which had produced 
a rising rate of increase in the money stock 
for eight months before it took office, guar- 
anteed an immediate upturn in economic 
activity. It frantically stepped up the rate 
of spending. The fiscal 1961 budget, which 
would have shown a balance at the rates of 
expenditures and receipts prevailing at the 
time it took office, was shoved into the red 
by nearly $4 billion. 

The recession ended in February, in the 
month after the new administration took 
office. The upturn was attributed to the 
step-up in federal spending and the effect 
of the deficit, although the recovery had been 
predicted before the new administration took 
these fiscal steps. The coincidence of the in- 
creased spending, the deficit, and the upturn 
led all believers in the New Economics to cry 
Hallelujah. It confirmed their faith in the 
almightiness of fiscal policy. The correlation 
between federal spending increases and the 
upturn proved to the New Economists the 
causal link between federal spending and 
prosperity. 

The next event in the longest boom pre- 
sents a puzzle to the believers in the myth of 
the New Economics which they have never 
bothered to explain or even to recognize. 
The economy experienced a distinct slow- 
down in the latter part of 1962 and early 
1963.2 Seasonally adjusted unemployment, 
which had dropped below 3,900,000 by July, 
1962, began rising. It suddenly jumped in 
February 1963 to half a million above the 
mid-1962 level. This happened despite an 
increase in federal spending by $5 billion 
in fiscal 1963 over fiscal 1962, a budgetary 
deficit of over $6 billion in fiscal 1963, and 
tax cuts in the form of liberalized deprecia- 
tion allowances and the investment tax 
credit. Since the very short recession of early 
1963 was never marked down in the business 
cycle annals by the N.B.E.R., the believers 
in the new mythology have not been embar- 
rassed by the necessity of explaining eco- 
nomic history which has not been recorded 
in the official records despite the fact that 
it happened. No recession goes into the busi- 
ness cycle annals unless, it persists for at 
least six months and results in a cut in the 
real gross national product. 

The meetings of business economists in 
late 1962 and early 1963 discussed what be- 
came known in the oral tradition as the 
pause that did not refresh.” The pause was 
predicted by those who had not swallowed 
the new mythology. Also, its brevity is per- 
fectly understandable to them. The Federal 
Reserve took actions which slowed the rate 
of increase in the money stock from a 3.5% 
annual rate (using six month changes) in 
February 1962 to a —0.3% annual rate in 
September (see Table 3). This could be ex- 
pected to produce an economic slow-down 
in early 1963. If the policy had been con- 
tinued another few months, it could have 
been expected to produce a recession. How- 
ever, the Federal Reserve began pumping 
in reserves in late 1962. Also, it reduced re- 
serve requirements by reclassifying many 
city banks as country banks. As a conse- 
quence, the rate of increase in money stock 
began increasing in October. It soared to a 
rate in excess of 4% by March of 1963 (see 
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Table 3). The result was an upturn in busi- 
ness before the slowdown went far enough 
and long enough to be called a recession. 


TABLE 3.—ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE IN MONEY STOCK 
FROM 6 MONTHS PRIOR TO MONTH SHOWN 


Un percent) 
1962 1963 
3.5 2.6 
3.5 3.6 
2.9 4.1 
3.0 4.0 
1.5 3.8 83 
1.0 3.7 8.9 
8 4.0 
— 3.6 G 5 
ES 3.8 (3.6 
Tiao 476 
1 883 


Note: New seasonal correction in parentheses, 


The rise in economic activity which re- 
sumed in 1963 and has continued since, ex- 
cept for a little noticed slowdown in late 
1964,‘ has been credited to the 1964 tax cut. 
I am a little puzzled how an economic rise 
that began in 1963 can be credited to a tax 
cut that came a year later. Perhaps the New 
Economists can explain that, but I have yet 
to hear a satisfactory explanation in terms of 
the New Economics. The old economics, on 
the other hand, not only can explain this but 
predicted it. 


THE CURRENT ECONOMIC PAUSE 


Once again, we are undergoing a pause 
similar to that of late 1962 and early 1963, 
although the downturn has gone a bit fur- 
ther. Real GNP in the first quarter declined, 
the first time this has occurred for a full 
quarter in six years. Again, the New Econo- 
mists are having trouble explaining the 
pause. They were predicting continuing 
boom last year when the old economics was 
predicting the current slowing of activity 
(see M. W. Keran “Economic Theory and 
Forecasting,” Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis Review, March 1967, p. 10 for a discus- 
sion of the contrast in forecasts). 

Milton Friedman is on record in his column 
in Newsweek last October (Oct. 17, 1966) 
that we were facing the current slowdown. 
I also predicted the current slowdown on 
November 4 in a talk to the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce which, when repeated 
on November 21, received attention in the 
press. The believers in the new mythology 
were still, up to February of this year pre- 
dicting a continuing boom. After all, if defi- 
cits produce booms, we should be having 
the biggest one ever with the current ten bil- 
lion dollar federal deficit, which is four times 
bigger than the deficit in booming 1965-66. 

Now they think they can revive the boom, 
whose demise they have finally acknowl- 
edged, with appropriate fiscal measures. They 
will, it is true, find the boom reviving soon, 
but it will not be because of fiscal measures 
although the revival wil] confirm their faith 
in their gods. 

The rate of change in the money stock was 
reversed last November and it has gone from 
a — 1.5% rate of change to a +5% rate of 
change (see Table 4). The economic upturn 
may be starting now (if the Federal Reserve 
continues on its present course) because of 
the actions of the Federal Reserve in the past 
eight months, not because of the quick 
change tax laws and fiscal gimmicks. 


TABLE 4.—ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE IN MONEY STOCK 
FROM 6 MONTHS PRIOR TO MONTH SHOWN 


Un percent] 
1966 1967 
DE 0 
N » 9 
March 2.7 
.* ˙ A 3.0 
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TABLE 4.—ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE IN MONEY STOCK 
FROM 6 MONTHS PRIOR TO MONTH SHOW N—Continued 


[In percent] 


to aad 
NERD 


LL 


rr 
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1 Preliminary. 
Note: New seasonal correction in parentheses. 


I should warn, however, that the current 
situation differs in a very important way 
from early 1963. The monetary stimulants 
provided by the Federal Reserve in 1962 and 
early 1963 had a quick effect in reversing 
the slowdown and starting us up again be- 
cause prices and wage rates were fairly stable. 
Almost all of the increase in money stock 
provided additional purchasing power to take 
up the slack in the use of capacity and 
labor. Wage rates, for example, were rising 
at a less than 3% rate, consumer prices at 
a 1% rate, and wholesale prices were falling 
in 1963. In contrast with this, wage rates are 
now rising at a rate in excess of 5% annually 
and consumer prices are rising again at a 
rate approaching 3% after flattening early 
this year. A large portion of the money being 
pumped in by the Federal Reserve now is 
going into paying higher prices and wage 
rates rather than into taking up the eco- 
nomic slack, Monetary stimulus is not tak- 
ing effect as quickly as it did in 1963 and 
it will take more stimulus to do the job 
than it did in 1963 unless we slow the rate 
of rise in wage rates. 

The Federal Reserve Board cannot con- 
tinue to pump money into the economy at 
the recent rate without setting off more 
inflation, and it cannot slow down without 
prolonging the underutilization of capacity 
and labor. It can slow the money pump with- 
out prolonging economic slack only if wage 
rate increases are immediately cut to half the 
current rate. However, many wage increases 
at a high rate are already built into law 
and long term contracts. The Fair Labor 
Standards act will jump the minimum wage 
by 14% next February 1 and long term con- 
tracts such as those won by the Teamsters 
and construction workers will jump wage 
rates by amounts in excess of 5% next year 
and the year after as well as this year. 

One of my colleagues insists that we are 
faced with an inflationary recession. My own 
appraisal is that we are faced with inflation, 
that the downturn is ending, but the upturn 
will be so slow that it will be hard to detect. 
We have reached bottom, albeit a very high 
level bottom, but we will be a long time 
emerging into the sunshine of full prosperity. 
Although there will be no further decline, 
growth will be insufficient to keep unemploy- 
ment from rising for the next few months 
and business will be faced with a continuing 
cost squeeze. 


SOME “OLD” HISTORY 


Let me add one more historical incident to 
demonstrate how wrong the new mythology ` 
is, and how it disregards history to maintain 
the faith. In 1948, Congress passed the first 
major post war tax reduction. Because of the 
inflation which had been going on—an infla- 
tion that even led President Truman to calla 
special session of Congress to deal with it in 
August 1948—the President vetoed the tax 
reduction. Congress passed the tax reduc- 
tion over the Presidential veto. Despite the 
tax cut, the country slid into a recession in 
1949. If the New Economics works, the tax cut 
should have caused a boom in 1949.° It did 
not cause a boom, and disregard of appro- 
priate monetary policy caused a totally un- 
necessary recession. 
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Until we rid ourselves of the new myth- 
ology, we are going to find ourselves racked 
by inflation, such as that of 1966. We will 
also be tortured by recurring slowdowns and 
recessions, such as those of 1949, 62-63, and 
the current slowdown. Both inflation and 
recessions are totally unnecessary and could 
be kept from occurring and recurring except 
that the believers in the new mythology are 
in control and are either incapable of learn- 
ing from history or choose to disregard his- 
tory for their own special reasons. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Delivered before the Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Conference, June 21, 1967, 

The rate of growth in real Gross National 
Product slowed from an 8.5% rate in the 
fourth quarter of 1961 to a 3.7 rate in the 
fourth quarter of 1962 and a 2.0% rate in 
the first quarter of 1963. In current dollars, it 
slowed from a 10.7% rate in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1961 to a 3.5% rate in the first quarter 
of 1963. 

It was called a Japanese style recession by 
some economists since it manifested itself in 
a slowed growth rate rather than an actual 
decline in output. 

*The rate of increase in real GNP dropped 
to 1.5% in the fourth quarter, 1964, from 
6.4% in the second quarter. This was ex- 
plained away at the time as a consequence of 
a major strike. 

It is interesting to note that the admin- 
istration asked for suspension of the invest- 
ment tax credit in October, 1966, to tame the 
“runaway” boom in investment. The “old” 
economics was already forecasting the com- 
ing (and now current) slowdown which the 
administration failed to recognize until 
March 1967, when it asked for restoration of 
the investment tax credit. 

Norman Ture has pointed out that, The 
May 1948 tax reduction, yielding an increase 
in disposable income (annual rate) of $5 
billion, was accompanied by an increase in 
Federal purchases of goods and services re- 
sulting in an $11.8 billion reduction in the 
Federal Government surplus in NIPA ac- 
counts between the last quarter of 1947 and 
the last quarter of 1948.“ He then asks, if 
the new economics works, “Why didn’t that 
tax reduction and those expenditure in- 
creases prevent the recession in late 1948?” 
The New Economics: Stabilizing Tax Policy 
(Chicago: Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1967). Selected Papers: 
No. 25. 


Duty 
HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
would like to quote an editorial from the 
February 28 issue of the Roanoke World 
News, written by Mr. M. Carl Andrews, 
whose insight and humanity should be 
shared with those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


His Tour In War Was Over BUT Duty CALLED 
Him Back 


(By M. Carl Andrews) 


The month-long leave which covered the 
Christmas-New Year holidays had ended and 
he slipped away from his home town for 
another tour of duty in Vietnam as quietly 
as he had gone the first time more than a 
year before—no fanfare and no big sendoff 
by well-meaning friends. There was a job to 
do and he meant to do his share of it. 

Five weeks passed and he was back home 
for the second time but this time it was 
forever because, you see, he returned to 
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action just as the Communists broke their 
heralded Tet truce. 

It was Feb. 7. Flying at the lead of his 
helicopter squadron over the jungle on a vital 
support mission, he was struck by small arms 
fire from below. The craft and its crew 
plummeted into the trackless mass of green. 
Nearly two weeks passed before Marines 
could find him and start him on the long, 
sad journey home, half way around the 
world and so far removed from a war which 
no sane person ever wanted and which no- 
body understands. 

And so what was mortal of Capt. Thomas 
Tucker Oliver came back to his native Bed- 
ford on Saturday night, separated at Lynch- 
burg from four other flag-draped comrades 
on their way to final rest, to be lifted tenderly 
from a train which sped through the night 
to other communities, each with its own 
burden of grief. 

Then it was a bright, beautiful cloudless 
Sunday and the sun shone from a sky of in- 
describable blue while over to the west the 
great Peaks of Otter, which had been com- 
panions all his life, reared their heads in 
timeless blessing. 

Suddenly it was afternoon and it seemed 
that all of Bedford had come to the little 
Episcopal church where he had been chris- 
tened 27 years before, where he served as an 
acolyte during his youth and whence his 
thoughts had turned so often no matter how 
far away he might have been. 

They came until they packed every inch of 
standing room and listening space in the 
adjoining building. Nor was it from a sense 
of obligation būt rather from love, for he 
had been everybody's boy when he was grow- 
ing up and when he came to manhood. So it 
was that the tribute was genuine and moving. 
Possibly it would have embarrassed him had 
he known because he was modest to a fault. 
But he loved other people and that, more 
than anything else, was the reason he had 
gone back to the hell of battle. 

As the words of the memorial service 
flowed—the Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the comforting words of St. Paul—I 
am sure all present were asking themselves: 
“Why did he go again? Why did he volunteer 
for another six months after coming safely 
through a year of daily exposure to death?” 

My own thoughts turned to a Christmas 
party—just one of many—where he was the 
special guest of honor. He joined in the 
spirit of the occasion but one could tell there 
was something on his mind. To every inquiry 
about his next assignment he made it appear 
that he really didn’t know and must wait 
until he got to a base in California. But 
he knew. He would not spoil anyone else’s 
Christmas. 

As so often happens, a group of the men 
drifted together into the room where the 
Christmas tree was brilliant with lights, the 
presents piled high beneath. Outside there 
was snow on the ground. Down in the family 
room the log fire felt good. 

All the men had served in World War II 
or the Korean affair so they understood his 
feelings. Nothing was said about his particu- 
lar war or his personal experiences. If he 
didn’t want to talk about them nobody was 
going to ask. Instead we talked about his 
youth, the hikes, the fishing and hunting 
around the Peaks, the fun of Christmases 
past—of everything but war. I hope it was 
that way at all those other parties so that 
he drank his soul full of the simple joys 
of home folks. He would leave them soon 
enough. Not even his Mother would know 
until shortly before he left that he was going 
back. 

Why did he go back, especially when he 
didn't have to go? 

The answer lay in a few simple things: a 
noble upbringing that instilled a deep sense 
of patriotism, of duty and of honor. It was 
appropriate that the town where his life was 
spent was once called Liberty in honor of 
those who gave this Nation birth. 

Thomas Tucker Oliver was graduated from 
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Virginia Military Institute in 1964 and there 
the capstone of his character was formed. 
Those who as Rats memorized the stirring 
words of Col. J. T. L. Preston carved in stone, 
who mounted guard by the New Market mon- 
ument and the graves of six Cadet heroes or 
who ever experienced the exalting moments 
of the New Market parade and Roll Call of 
the Dead—they will understand. 

As John Greenleaf Whittier wrote of the 
men at another Lexington and Concord: 


“They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why; 
They only knew they could but die 
And death was not the worst of all.” 


Tucker Oliver knew the great shortage of 
experienced pilots in the war zone. He felt 
an obligation to the fellow officers and men 
of the Americal Division to which he was 
attached, but in particular to the close-knit 
little group of his own squadron. He could 
not bear to return permanently to safety 
and leave them to bear the brunt. Surely he 
must have felt a sense of anxiety but he 
made his decision willingly and he was un- 
afraid. Somewhere back in school days he 
undoubtedly learned those words which 
Shakespeare wrote into his Julius Caesar: 


“Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 


If he remembered, we may be sure he was 
modest enough never to associate them with 
himself. He had that habit, acquired at 
VMI, of seeing things through to the finish, 
each man at his post. 

No one ever heard him criticize the dis- 
sension and discord over war policy back 
here in America. If he thought about the 
draft card burners, the deserters, the draft- 
dodgers and the ordinary cowards it prob- 
ably was only to feel sorry for them, for their 
lack of principle, for the absence of their 
love of country, for their failure to under- 
stand that where human liberty is in danger 
all mankind is inescapably involved. 

And so Capt. Oliver has joined the swelling 
ranks of 17,000 dead in Vietnam and become 
a part of the long line of more than a million 
Americans who from the Revolution through 
all too many wars have laid their lives upon 
the altar of country that theirs and other 
generations yet to come might live in peace 
and freedom. 

Like them, he was among the flower of our 
young manhood—war always takes the best 
and leaves the rest to wonder: O God, is there 
not a better way to settle the puny differ- 
ences of men? 

In the presence of such sacrifice we can 
only stand humbly and try to understand 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou Must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


A Comparison of Constituent Opinion 
and Congressional Action 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, during 1967 
I sent to my constituents of the 15th 
Ohio District three questionnaires to 
invite their opinions on important na- 
tional and international problems. Dis- 
tribution was made to all parts of the 
district, without regard to political, eco- 
nomic, or other factors. 

The response was most satisfactory 
and the expressions of opinion were 
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most helpful to me as legislation related 
to these problems came before the House. 

A comparison between prevailing opin- 
ions of my Ohio constituents and con- 
gressional enactments on the subjects 
included a remarkable degree of agree- 
ment between the two. 

I am pleased to share the following 
summary with my fellow Members, as 
renewed evidence of the value and help- 
fulness of constituent opinion as revealed 
by questionnaires: 

Income tax: Constituents voted 10 to 1 
against an increase, and it was not enacted 
in 1967. 

Economy in Government: Constituents 
voted 40 to 1 for economies in non-defense 
spending. Reductions exceeding $4 billion 
were voted by Congress. 

War on Poverty: Constituents voted 8 to 
1 against expanding the “War on Poverty.” 
Congress refused to increase appropriations 
as sought by the administration. 

Social Security: Constituents voted 4 to 
1 for increased payments. Congress voted a 
13 per cent increase. 

Adam Clayton Powell: Constituents voted 
3 to 1 against seating the controversial New 
York Congressman. He has not been per- 
mitted to return to the House. 

Foreign Aid: Constituents voted 6 to 1 
to reduce economic assistance to other na- 
tions. Congress voted the lowest foreign aid 
appropriations since this program started 
20 years ago. 

Space Program: Constituents voted 3 to 1 
to decrease space appropriations. Congress 
voted $500 million less than the administra- 
tion requested. 

Draft by Lottery: Constituents voted 2 to 
1 against substituting a lottery for the 
present draft system. Congress agreed. 

Truth-in-Lending: Constituents voted 16 
to 1 for such legislation. Both House and 
Senate voted such bills. Differences are now 
being worked out in a conference com- 
mittee. 

Unsolicited Advertising Mail: Constitu- 
ents voted 18 to 1 to discourage this type of 
mail. Congress voted a higher postage rate 
for this class of mail. 

Combination of Commerce and Labor De- 
partments: Constituents voted 3 to 1 against 
this administration proposal. It has been 
dropped. 

Vietnam War: Constituents voted strong- 
ly for negotiations, but 3 to 1 to press harder 
for victory if peace talks did not material- 
ize. National polls show the same 3 to 1 
margin, 

Issues still pending on which constituents 
cast votes as indicated are: Tax Sharing 
With States, 4 to 1 for; Federal Aid to Local 
Crime Control, 3 to 1 for; Firearms Control, 
7 to 5 against; Prayer Permitted in Public 
Schools, 9 to 1 for; Air and Water Pollution 
Control by tax credit to firms installing this 
equipment (a bill I introduced) 18 to 1 for. 


The True Young American 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I am contin- 
ually impressed with the patriotic fervor 
and dedication to the task at hand dem- 
onstrated by the young men serving in 
combat in Vietnam. The January issue 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars maga- 
zine contains a most informative article 
which again focuses attention on the 
attitudes of our young fighting men. I am 
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pleased to note that two of our colleagues, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs [Mr. TEAGUE] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Ayres], are prominently fea- 
tured in this story. The article, entitled 
“The True Young American,” follows: 


THE TRUE Younc AMERICAN: HE Can BE 
FOUND ON THE BATTLEFIELDS IN VIETNAM— 
Nor IN DEMONSTRATIONS 


The young American soldier in Vietnam is 
exploding the myth that this nation’s youth 
is soft, undisciplined, irresponsible, because 
he is proving to be the toughtest, most re- 
sourceful and dedicated soldier the U.S. has 
ever put in the field. 

Much has been said and written about 
how American youths are flabby and out of 
shape. Daily we read and listen to news 
reports about the hippies, the draft-card 
burners, the student demonstrations and the 
anti-Vietnam, anti-U.S. protests, 

Such reports make us wonder “what the 
younger generation is coming to” for they 
seem to indicate the moral and physical fiber 
of our youth has deteriorated to an alarm- 
ingly low level. However, one only has to 
listen to and look at the U.S. fighting man in 
Vietnam to know this is not a true picture. 

Gen. William ©. Westmoreland, Com- 
mander of U.S. forces there, reports: “I have 
found these soldiers, without exception, to 
be highly motivated, confident in their equip- 
ment, physically fit for the rigors of this 
climate and the geography, and enthusias- 
tically eager to make their eontribution to 
win Vietnam. A representative sampling dis- 
closes that, exclusive of the Purple Heart, 
five percent of our new replacements have 
already received awards for heroism and other 
recognition for extraordinary performance of 
duty.” 

That these young men know the meaning 
of the motto, “Duty-Honor-Country,” is 
shown by the fact that thousands are yolun- 
teering for duty in Vietnam or are extending 
their tours of service there, 

The Army Times recently reported that 
soldiers serving in Europe are volunteering 
in increasing numbers for transfer to Viet- 
nam. During the first seven months of 1967 
alone, 11,900 servicemen sought such trans- 
fers, compared to a total of 14,300 volunteers 
in all of 1966. 

To these young servicemen “Duty-Honor- 
Country” are not just words but are ideals. 
That they believe in these three words was 
brought out by Rep. William H. Ayres (Ohio), 
a member of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, in a speech before Congreses. 

“The ‘voices of dissent’ have been heard 
throughout the land. Many of these have 
impugned our Armed Forces Vietnam— 
inferring that they are oppr rs or tools 
of imperialism. While these voices have not 
been many in number, they have been broad- 
cast loudly throughout the country, 

“While we can but agree that the right 
of the dissenter to be heard is fair, we also 
believe that it is about time that the voice 
of the ‘assenter’ has an equal opportunity to 
reach the ears of the people. I know of no 
segment of our populace who can better 
speak for the American people than the rank 
and file of the servicemen who are serving 
overseas,” 

Ayres then read letters he had received 
from men overseas in response to a Christ- 
mas letter he had sent them, pointing out, 
“I would have you note that without excep- 
tion they not only know what they are fight- 
ing for but have no dissent with it.” 

Here are some excerpts taken from three 
of those letters: 

“Sir, when you asked if there was any- 
thing that you could do for me, I thought 
of only one thing. I was wondering if you 
yourself would tell everyone in the United 
States the whole truth on why we are over 
here fighting; tell them we are here to help 
save the whole world from Communism.” 
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“I am proud to personally be able to serve 
my country in this way. There are so many 
over here fighting to keep freedom in our 
land and also to help those who want to 
have the same privileges that we do.” 

“It is the prerogative of every citizen to 
protect his rights, but when we receive word 
of demonstrations against our being here, 
and of donations to the North, we begin to 
wonder whose country we are really trying 
to protect. But there are few people who 
don't realize or appreciate what the Ameri- 
can serviceman is trying to do over here to 
try and keep our country free.” 

Of the letters, Ayres said, “These are the 
words of the men who are prepared to die 
for our principles. They have given us an 
example by which we might well conduct 
ourselves during this time of war. The words 
that I have spoken here are insignificant 
compared to the words that you have heard 
from patriots serving overseas. Let us make 
certain that they have not spoken in vain.” 

Generations of American fighting men 
have served on the firing line in defense of 
freedom and free men. Today’s generation, 
because of Vietnam, faces the challenge of 
matching the exploits of their fathers and 
that challenge is being met despite the 
demonstrations that have sought to under- 
mine our resolve to fulfill our commitment 
to the people of South Vietnam, 

How good are today’s soldiers compared 
to those of past generations? Perhaps the 
following story told by a Marine gunnery 
sergeant, a veteran of the Solomons and 
Korea, best sums it up. 

“My helicopter squadron was supporting 
an Army infantry battalion and I tagged 
along with one of the infantry rifle com- 
panies. One morning several Viet Cong ma- 
chine guns had us in a bad spot in an open 
rice paddy. These kids rushed those guns as 
if they were playing touch football on Sun- 
day afternoon at the beach. They made the 
most professional attack I have ever seen. 
After the position was knocked out, they 
moved on almost nonchalantly like nothing 
had happened. I have never seen better 
fighters.” 

A further understanding of the spirit of 
the U.S. serviceman in Vietnam and the role 
they are playing in carrying out our Ameri- 
can heritage can be seen in the records of 
Jim and Jack Teague, the sons of Rep. Olin 
E. “Tiger” Teague (Texas), Chairman of the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee. 

Tiger Teague and his sons make up two 
generations of fighters. All have records of 
which they can be proud. Veterans know 
Tiger best because of his successful record 
in Congress in shrewdly maneuvering sound 
legislation beneficial to veterans through the 
maze which characterizes Congressional pro- 
ceedings. The basis for his continued suc- 
cess as a legislator can be found in an earlier 
record of public service when he earned the 
title “Tiger.” 

It began with three years of enlisted serv- 
ice in the National Guard and then a com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in the Officer 
Reserve Corps when he volunteered for ac- 
tive duty in October, 1940. After the U.S. en- 
tered World War II, Teague commanded the 
First Battalion, 314th Infantry, 79th Divi- 
sion before a succession of wounds slowed 
him down sufficiently to bring on hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Tiger crowded a lot of action into a short 
time. Consider the record: six months in 
combat, wounded six times—awarded three 
Purple Hearts. But the Purple Hearts tell, of 
course, what was happening to him. A bet- 
ter idea of what he was doing to the enemy 
is seen in his other awards—a fantastic three 
Silver Stars, plus three Bronze Stars, French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm, Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon and, of course, the award 
that gives special insight into how the others 
were won, the Combat Infantryman’s Badge. 

It is clear that no one has to tell him 
about the veteran. And no one has to tell 
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him about the fighting man of today. One 
of Tiger’s sons is now on his second tour of 
duty in Vietnam. The other is in Vietnam to- 
day as a civilian helping the South Viet- 
namese establish a sound, democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Like his father, Capt. John O. Teague has 
been decorated for valor. Jack Teague earned 
a Bronze Star for exceptional valor. Deep 
within enemy-occupied territory and while 
under enemy fire, Jack directed the opera- 
tions of tactical support aircraft while suc- 
cessfully repulsing enemy forces attacking 
a refugee village. His action prevented the 
capture of a vital strategic area. 

For six months, Capt. Teague operated 
secretly in an area heavily occupied by the 
enemy. As an Air Liaison Officer and For- 
ward Air Controller for the Air Force, his 
job was to direct air operations against 
enemy forces wherever they might be found. 
The mission included assisting in the res- 
cue of downed pilots, training members of 
a guerrilla band and providing medical 
training and aid. 

When Jack was sent into enemy-held ter- 
ritory, he was accompanied by an Air Com- 
mando Medic, T/Sgt. Stan Monnie, who was 
to have a major influence on Jack’s military 
career. 

Teague's primary interest was in flying and 
he had originally volunteered for flight train- 
ing. His goal seemingly ended when he 
washed out of flying school on the basis of 
inadequate depth perception. Accepting the 
decision, he volunteered for the Air Com- 
mandos. 

However, during the months of isolation 
in Vietnam from supporting forces, Teague’s 
medical aide convinced him that the Air 
Force had made a mistake. According to 
Sgt. Monnie, Jack’s eyes were no bar to a 
career in flying. 

Upon his return to base operations, Teague 
again volunteered for air flight training. 
His depth perception was checked out and 
this time found satisfactory. He has been 
flying since. 

Upon completing his basic flight training, 
Jack showed the traditional Teague in- 
sistence on being out front. He successfully 
sought and won assignment to fighter planes 
and now has returned to Vietnam for his 
second tour of duty—this time as a fighter 
pilot. 

Jim, Jack’s older brother, is also up front 
in Vietnam and would undoubtedly be rival- 
ing his brother’s military record were it not 
for the fact he was seriously injured in an 
auto accident while in college which made 
it impossible for him to meet the physical 
qualifications for military service. 

Jim volunteered for his assignment and is 
serving as chief of an advisory team in the 
Province of Phouc Long. Even though serving 
in & civilian capacity Jim has been close to 
the fighting. In fact, he just recently re- 
turned to his duties after suffering a leg 
wound during a Viet Cong mortar attack on 
the town of Song Be. 

In his post, Jim is assisting the local 
population in learning self-government and 
training the Vietnamese to be successful 
public administrators. He is in a program 
fundamental to the attainment of our goal 
in Vietnam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 

His front-line operation involves nation 
building. If the work of Jim and other young 
men like him can lead to the estabilshment 
of a sound political and economic structure 
in Vietnam then that nation will be capable 
of providing for its own people and defending 
itself. 

The younger Teagues are now showing the 
same qualities that brought their father 
honors on the battlefield in World War II and 
in Congress today. Jack and Jim Teague are 
demonstrating in their own way that 
America indeed has a new generation of 
fighters who are ready to match the deeds of 
those who have fought before them. 

Whats wrong with today’s generation? 
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Nothing as long as we have such young men 
as those in Vietnam to look forward to for 
future leadership. 

And as for the youthful dissenter at home 
we read and hear about so much, there is this 
story that Marine Lt. Gen. Lewis W. Walt 
told the 68th National Convention of the 
V.F.W. in New Orleans: 

“I was visiting a field hospital and met a 
young soldier who had been badly wounded 
by shrapnel. I asked him if the anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations back home bothered him. 
‘No, sir,’ he replied. ‘Those guys don’t know 
what it’s all about. You see, last year I was 
one of them.’” 


Inequities in the Selective Service System 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a great deal has been said and written 
recently about the President’s Executive 
order which removes draft deferments 
from certain students in graduate 
schools. 

If nothing else, the President’s decision 
serves to point up the inequities inherent 
in the Selective Service System, and 
brings into sharp focus the need for con- 
gressional action to revise the System. 

The removal of deferments for gradu- 
ate students will, in my judgment, create 
an undue hardship both on the student 
and on the college or university he at- 
tends. In addition to losing valuable 
human resources, the college or univer- 
sity will suffer a sharp reduction in 
funds—a loss which many of our institu- 
tions of higher learning can ill afford. 

As a former trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity, I am well aware of the severe 
consequences the removal of graduate 
student deferments will have on that in- 
stitution. Recently I received a copy of a 
letter which Dr. Robert F. Goheen, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, sent to the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Oregon, 

(Mrs. Green], in which the effect of the 
Presidential order on Princeton is pre- 
sented. 

I should like to insert this letter in the 
Record, and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., February 29, 1968. 

Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: The recent reaffirmation 
of the President’s Executive Order 11360, end- 
ing deferments of graduate students except 
those in the health sciences, has serious con- 
sequences for the nation generally, includ- 
ing the well-being of its educational system. 
I am writing to urge the need for new leg- 
islation which, on the one hand, would prop- 
erly make all undergraduate and graduate 
students as liable to military service as their 
fellow citizens and, on the other, would min- 
imize the adverse national consequences that 
will follow from the present situation. 

An attachment to this letter summarizes 
are consequences for Princeton of Executive 
Order 11360 and some of those alternatives 
which we believe the Congress should con- 
sider. 

The immediate effect of the prevailing leg- 
islation would be to reduce total enroliment 
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in the Princeton Graduate School by 470 
students who constitute 31% of the total 
graduate student body. More significantly, it 
would reduce the number of first- and sec- 
ond-year students by 50% and consequently 
the entire student body by 50% in a few 
years, were the present law to continue in 
effect. This precipitous drop in enrollment 
will cause a comparable reduction in the 
flow of monies to the University’s operating 
budget at a time of great financial strain. 
The estimated loss of income ($700,000) to 
our annual operating budget is, moveover, 
not something which a university can offset 
in any prudent way by economies, as fac- 
ulty cannot be discharged, and the costs of 
maintaining and operating basic facilities 
(library, laboratories, and the like) remains 
high and unchanged when the number of 
students normally utilizing them suddenly 
drops. The present situation also raises very 
substantial problems for the research and 
teaching functions of the University because 
it cuts by over one third the pool of graduate 
students available for research and teacher 
assistantships. 

The most important consequence of the 
present law is, however, one that transcends 
Princeton as a single institution. There will 
necessarily be a sharp and, in my judgment, 
very deleterious drop in the supply of highly 
trained personnel—a supply already inade- 
quate to meet the national demand. As you 
doubtless know, U.S. Office of Education pro- 
jections indicate that the existing system of 
higher education is inadequate to meet the 
national need of highly trained personnel. 
Projections indicated a need in 1971-72 for 
39,000 new Ph. D.’s but a supply of only 
26,800 (without reference to the consequences 
of Executive Order 11360). The effect of the 
present draft ruling will be to cut that supply 
to 16,080, which is less than half the de- 
mand and amounts to a 7-year setback with 
serious consequences not only for the edu- 
cational system itself, but for government 
and industry too. 

I wish to emphasize that many of us in- 
volved in higher education were very dis- 
satisfied with the selective service system 
prior to the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967, and recognized fully the social in- 
equities it involved. We believe that all stu- 
dents—undergraduate and graduate alike— 
should share with fellow citizens in their age 
group liability to military service. However, 
were their liability to service proportionate to 
their frequency in the total pool of draft- 
able men, the serious disadvantages inherent 
in the present legislation would be largely 
removed. The attachment to my letter indi- 
cates for example that none of the several 
schemes involving draft liability of all stu- 
dents (19 to 26 years old) would cause more 
than a 12% drop in graduate school enroll- 
ment and ultimate Ph. D. productivity, and 
some of them cause no more than a 3% 
drop. 

There is no doubt that new legislation 
could create a selective service system that 
ensured social equity without entailing the 
generally adverse effects of the 1967 Act and 
the subsequent Executive Order based on it. 
I hope that your Committee will give careful 
consideration to this urgent matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F, GOHEEN. 
EFFECTS ON THE PRINCETON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF EXECUTIVE ORDER 11360, AND OF SOME 
ALTERNATIVES TO IT 
A. PRESENT LAW 


Princeton would have had approximately 
1,500 graduate students in residence in 1968- 
69, of whom about 900 are subject to the 
draft, (This high proportion is due largely to 
the fact that less than a hundred students 
are women.) There would be 630 draftable 
in the first and second years of study; and 
270 in their third and fourth years. Assum- 
ing the national average (75%) for physical 
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qualification we obtain the following esti- 
mates of drop in enrollment due to the draft. 


Total Total 
enrolled draftable 


Year of study 


Estimated loss 
to draft 


950 630 (6300.75) 473 
550 270 
1,500 900 


We expect, then, to lose 50% (473/950) of 
those students in their first and second years 
of study. These constitute 31% of the total 
student body. 

B. SOME ALTERNATIVES 


The tables below summarize the impact 
on our enrollment of several alternative for- 
mulae, all involving the draft eligibility of 
graduate students. Estimates given are based 
on national draft calls of 300,000 and 400,000, 
and the numbers of 19-year-olds (336,000) in 
the national pool (1,100,000) of physically 
qualified men. The latter data were obtained 
from the National Manpower Commission. 
We tabulate the % drop in the Princeton 
Graduate School enrollment for 3 ratios of 
the number (x) of 19-year-olds drafted to the 
number (y) of 20-26-year-olds drafted. Com- 
parable tables are given for (a) the assump- 
tion of no deferments at any stage of gradu- 
ate study, and (b) deferments for students 
beyond their second year of study. 


300,000 draft call 400,000 draft call 

Drop ir rop in 

Ratio enroll- Ratio enroll- 

(xy) ment (x:y) ment 
n rcent) 
A. No deferments..... 4:1 3.5 4:1 4.7 
2:1 5.9 2:1 7.9 
1:1 8.8 1:1 11.8 
B. Deferments for 4:1 2.5 4:1 3.3 
students beyond 2:1 4.1 2:1 5.5 
2d year of study. 1:1 6.2 2:1 8.3 


Highway Program Should Be Restored 
HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram to construct a modern highway 
system in America is never ending. Such 
a system is basic to the continued devel- 
opment of our economy. For this rea- 
son, I am dismayed and shocked by the 
tremendous cuts recently made in Fed- 
eral aid to the States for highway con- 
struction. The amount avilable to my 
own State is only half of its entitlement, 
a severe blow to our construction pro- 
gram, and disastrous for our economy. 
Other States are in a similar position. 

What can be the reason for this at- 
tack on our highway program? Can it be 
that highways are considered nones- 
sential? If this is so, I must strongly dis- 
sent. Highway construction in the age of 
the automobile and truck is not a luxury. 
It must continue at an ever-increasing 
pace if the Nation is to be able to move 
people and goods from one place to 
another. 

Can the reason be that this is an econ- 
omy measure? It certainly is not. The 
highway program as we all know is 
financed from a trust fund. The reduc- 
tion in this program will not reduce the 
administrative budget deficit by one 
penny, nor will it affect the question of 
whether or not the surtax should be en- 
acted. 
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Can it be said that this cutback is 
needed to help control the economy? Ex- 
penditures for new government construc- 
tion, Federal, State, and local, leveled 
off in 1967. The figure for last December 
was below the figure for December 1966. 

Thus, public construction is not the 
sector that is contributing to our present 
economic difficulties. If restraint is to be 
exercised, it should be done in those 
areas which are actually contributing 
to the budget deficit and causing in- 
flation. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that the 
highway program should be restored to 
its former level. It is simply too im- 
portant to the Nation to be delayed. 


Mathias Urges New Leadership 
HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker in his ad- 
dress before the Prince George’s County 
Lincoln Day dinner, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MartHIas] made an eloquent analysis of 
the current situation in the United 
States. Pointing out the discrepancies be- 
tween the plans and promises of the ad- 
ministration, and the actual needs of our 
country, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Matutas] presents a strong argu- 
ment for the urgent need for new leader- 
ship with constructive and realistic 
solutions. 

I include his remarks in the RECORD, 
and commend them to the attention of 
all Members of this body: 


ADDRESS OF HON, CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR., 
PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY LINCOLN Day DIN- 
NER, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, FEBRUARY 
10, 1968 


The cover of every issue of the Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists shows a clock with its 
hands set near midnight, signifying the brief 
time between us and nuclear catastrophe. 
Several years ago, when world tensions seemed 
to ease a bit, the hands of the clock were set 
back to 11:48—twelve minutes from doom. 
But recently the Bulletin's editors felt com- 
pelled to advance the hands again, and to- 
night they stand at seven minutes before 
the final hour. 

This somber warning from our atomic 
scientists received only passing public notice. 
It was quickly pushed off the front pages by 
news of fresh assaults in Viet Nam, reports of 
the growing pressures on the dollar, and 
coverage of the seizure of the Pueblo. 

Last month the nation received another 
sober warning from an entirely different 
quarter and with an entirely different em- 
phasis. The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, in assessing the in- 
adequacy of our governmental response to 
the domestic crises that confront us today, 
concluded that— 

“In 1967, the American political system— 
and in turn federalism and the federal sys- 
tem—was on trial as never before in the 
Nation’s history with the sole exception of 
the Civil War.” 

What was on trial during the Civil War 
was America itself—not merely the constitu- 
tional forms which are the nation’s skeleton, 
but the principles which are its soul and the 
faith which is its heart. Abraham Lincoln de- 
fined the trial at Gettysburg when, invoking 
that “new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
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dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,” he said, “Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure.” 

The analogy between the 1860’s and the 
1960's cannot and should not be pushed too 
far. But on an occasion such as this and in 
times such as these, it is appropriate and 
even perhaps encouraging to remember that 
this nation has triumphed over bitter trials 
before—and that it has not only endured, 
but has emerged strengthened from those 
trials. 

We are not inevitably doomed to nuclear 
annihilation, to civil insurrection, to the sui- 
cide of our cities or to the destruction of our 
traditions of law and peaceful change. 

These catastrophes could come, but they 
must not and, I believe, they will not come. 
We can stop the hands of that clock—and we 
can achieve our own “rebirth of freedom”. 

This is our challenge and our charge today. 
The chair of leadership for America is sitting 
vacant now. We can assume it—if we will. 

To do so is no simple task—but we are 
equal to it. In the past few years, Republi- 
cans have shown, in Congress and in the 
state houses and city halls across the land, 
that we have the ideas, the energy and the 
sense to build a new nation once more... 
to weld a partnership between private talents 
and public policy, to blend the sciences of 
modern management with the arts of govern- 
ment, to make our entire Federal system 
more responsive, more effective, and more 
durable. 

Today in Vietnam, our forces are enmeshed 
in a bloody and costly war, in which military 
victories, if they come, will still be far less 
significant than the political progress which 
has so far eluded us. While the Administra- 
tion issues ever more optimistic pronounce- 
ments on the war, we see for ourselves an 
enemy—which, we had been told, was on the 
ropes—launch and sustain massive attacks 
from one end of Vietnam to the other. Every 
day this war destroys more of the people and 
the land we have set out to save—and we 
don't seem to know either how to get off the 
escalator, or where we will be when and if we 
do get off. 

Meanwhile, with our energies concentrated 
and drained in Vietnam, the Soviet Union 
has moved into the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean. NATO, once the bulwark of 
our alliance system, is in disarray. In Latin 
America, the economic thrust of the Alliance 
for Progress has not kept pace with, much 
less solved, real and urgent political and 
social problems. 

And the Pueblo sits captive in Wonsan har- 
bor, the symbol of our frustrations in a 
world where our diplomacy falters and we 
hesitate to use our military strength. 

Unfortunately, our situation at home is no 
less critical than it is abroad. Our cities are 
wracked by the combined ills of physical age 
and social blight. Our land and natural re- 
sources have been scarred and polluted by 
carelessness and neglect. 

Our proudest institutions—our schools, 
our health and welfare facilities, our courts— 
are starved for money and trained men and 
women to serve those who most need help. 

Our economy is strained and the dollar 
itself is under attack. 

In 1858, on his nomination as Republican 
candidate for the Senate from Illinois, Lin- 
coln declared: “If we could first know where 
we are, and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do it.” 

Today you need only read any newspaper, 
any day of the week, to know that where we 
are is not where we ought to be. But to know 
exactly where we are, why we are there and 
whither we are tending is not such an easy 
matter. The present Administration has gone 
to such lengths to obscure the true state of 
our affairs that a new term—credibility gap— 
had to be invented to describe the crisis of 
confidence that exists today. 
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Lincoln said that “If you once forfeit the 
confidence of your fellow citizens, you can 
never regain their respect and esteem.” This 
Administration has forfeited the confidence 
of the American people. 

The people’s loss of faith is a product of 
broken promises, of pledges noisily made and 
quietly abandoned, of a war abroad which 
we are told we are winning in the face of 
persuasive evidence to the contrary, and of 
rhetorical wars at home—the war on pov- 
erty, the war on crime, the war on red tape— 
which we are not only not winning, but have 
hardly begun to fight. 

Last year the Congress passed the “truth 
in packaging” act, to help consumers know 
what they are buying—how much of a pack- 
age is product and how much is empty air. 
I think it is time to extend the concept of 
“truth in packaging” to government. 

“Priorities” is a euphemism the Admin- 
istration uses to gloss over the inadequacies 
of its domestic programs. It is surprising, 
considering how often and how blithely the 
word is used by our present Administration, 
to see how little it is really understood. 
“Priorities” means that first things come 
first. But this Administration, while slicing 
away aid to education and cutting back on 
summer jobs for youth, actually is asking 
for $223 million toward building a super- 
sonic transport to take Americans to Europe 
at three times the speed of sound—and 
simultaneously proposing to tax us out of 
our savings if we board such a plane and 
take the trip. 

Priorities is the emptiest word in Wash- 
ington today. What is happening to Federal 
education programs is a vivid example. 
There is no task of government, outside of 
national defense, with more influence on 
our future than the education of our youth. 
There is no field in which consistent effort 
and direction are more important—or in 
which the commitment of Congress has been 
more clear. Yet the Administration has made 
aid to education and youth a field for budget 
games. 

The Head Start program, for example, has 
been shown to be most valuable when young 
children are enrolled year-round—and when 
the individual attention and flexible instruc- 
tion of Head Start are sustained into ele- 
mentary school. Yet this year, so that brief 
summer programs can be maintained, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has already 
been forced to cut year-round Head Start 
enrollment by 7 percent, and further cuts 
will be required under the budget for next 
year. Meanwhile the Follow-through program 
for Head Start graduates has barely gotten 
off the ground at all. 

Our aid to higher education has also felt 
the budget knife. Much has been made of 
our commitment to a college education for 
every American who seeks one, and we have 
developed fine programs of aid for the con- 
struction of the classrooms, laboratories and 
libraries we will need. Yet this year the Presi- 
dent is proposing to slash that construction 
program almost 90 percent, from $300 mil- 
lion, a barely adequate amount, last year 
to a token $33 million this year. Since the 
Federal aid is but one-third of total costs, 
this cutback could trim building programs 
by as much as $801 million—delaying the 
improvement plans of many institutions, and 
condemning another class of college students 
to over-crowded rooms. The short-run “‘sav- 
ing” hardly seems to justify the long-range 
cost. 

In addition, in his crime message, the 
President made much of a request for 100 
new FBI agents to fight crime. He made 
this sound like a bold advance—but the fact 
is that the FBI asked for and got 262 new 
agents in 1965, 100 more in 1966, and 106 
last year—without a special Presidential 
push. 

Similarly, the Administration has called 
for a 10-year program to build 6 million 
housing units for low-income and middle- 
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income families, This too may sound good, 
but actually, according to a recent govern- 
ment study, we will need in the next decade 
not 6 million but 22.5 million new units— 
and all of our Federal housing efforts since 
1937 have provided homes for fewer than 
one million low-income families. 

I do not know whether our people would 
be happier if they still believed. I doubt it, 
for the blow of disillusionment would be 
greater and more harmful if delayed. I do 
know that people are unhappy, and do not 
believe—and are asking more questions than 
at any time of crisis in our national past. 

Right now my constituents are asking 
me questions like these: 

If we are “winnng the war” in Vietnam, 
why can’t we protect our own embassy? 

Are we going to lose the cities of South 
Vietnam while holding fast at Khe Sanh? 

Why are we doing most of the fighting, 
instead of the South Vietnamese? 

Why can’t the Administration find the 
path to peace? 

These are the questions—and I would 
remind the Administration of what Presi- 
dent Lincoln told the Congress a century 
ago: “If there ever could be a proper time 
for mere catch arguments, that time surely 
is not now. In times like the present, men 
should utter nothing for which they would 
not willingly be responsible through time 
and in eternity.” 

This is a time for candor, not confusion. 
It is a time for answers—not evasions. 

In his annual message to Congress in De- 
cember 1862, Lincoln wrote: “The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present, The occasion is piled high 
with difficulty, and we must rise with the 
occasion, As our case is new, so must we 
think and act anew.” 

We Republicans are not burdened with 
the status quo, not tied to the tired, half- 
hearted programs of today, and not authors 
of the credibility gap. We can think and act 
anew. 

We must not underrate the obstacles 
ahead—but neither should we underrate the 
opportunities. The spirit which we bring 
to the task, the spirit which we renew in 
the nation, should be that of Abraham Lin- 
coln—the spirit of justice, of patience, and 
of unfailing dedication to the truth. 

During the months ahead, I will discuss 
in detail with you and all the people of 
Maryland the problems which confront us 
and the kinds of creative answers we must 
seek, 

Tonight I would commend to you—and 
to all who seek to serve America—one final 
thought, again in the words of President 
Lincoln in 1862: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this Administration 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance 
can spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us 
down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest 
generation. . . . We, even we here, hold 
the power and bear the responsibility, In 
giving freedom to the slave, we assure free- 
dom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give and in what we preserve. We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope 
of earth.” 


The “Pueblo”: How Long? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
43d day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her crew 
have been in North Korean hands. 
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Servicemen Should Not Be Required To 
Return to Vietnam in Less Than 1 Year 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a House concurrent res- 
olution which would express the sense 
of Congress that, in the absence of a 
formal declaration of war by the Con- 
gress, any serviceman who has served 
in the combat zone in Vietnam for a 
period of 1 year should not again be 
assigned to serve there for a period of at 
least 1 year. 

Many families, parents, wives and 
children, look forward to the safe return 
of their loved ones from Vietnam at the 
completion of their year. Recently, how- 
ever, American families are learning 
that a returned serviceman from a com- 
bat area that has been back in the 
United States for 60 days, may be re- 
turned back into that area. 

Only recently I had a letter from the 
wife of an Army sergeant, who resides 
in my congressional district, explaining 
her husband had returned from Vietnam 
in August 1967, and that he has been 
told he is to return to Vietnam. 

There are, of course, many others 
faced with the same situation. 

In view of the manpower which we 
have in this Nation, it just doesn’t seem 
fair to impose an inequitable burden 
upon U.S. servicemen. I urge prompt 
consideration of this resolution by the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks, 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Topeka, Kans., Daily Capital 
which discusses this unfair situation re- 
lating to Vietnam veterans. The edito- 
rial follows: 


UNFAIR TO Viet VETERANS 


Another example of the shell game being 
played with U.S. military manpower is found 
behind a Pentagon announcement that it in- 
tends to maintain the one-year Vietnam duty 
tour of servicemen. 

“The one-year tour is awfully useful as a 
morale builder,” said a Pentagon spokesman. 

A look at the facts, though, exposes the 
statement as a sham. Many of those in the 
10,500-man contingent ordered to Vietnam 
a week ago were men who had returned from 
a year’s fighting in Vietnam less than a year 
ago, some reportedly less than three months 
ago. 

The announced policy has been that serv- 
icemen will receive two years between tours 
of duty in Vietnam. 

The policy in practice, though, is some- 
thing else. For some men, it means they will 
serve 24 months out of 27 in Vietnam. 

This is stark testimony to the depleted 
state of American manpower. 

In effect, the policy is a one-year tour of 
duty in Vietnam, followed in some cases by 
as little as three months outside Vietnam, 
followed by another year in Vietnam. This 
policy is being followed while the Pentagon 
blandly announces there are plenty of 
ground forces available on active duty now. 
This announcement is made at the same time 
the Army is striving to create new units, in- 
cluding an entire division at Camp Campbell, 
Ky. 
Members of Congress of both parties 
should look behind the administration pro- 
nouncements and get the facts. 

The present policy is unfair to men who 
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have served well in Vietnam and also repre- 
sents a threat to national security. 


Business Opportunity: Federal Procure- 
ment Conference in Texas 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time, I have been concerned that 
north Texas businessmen may not be re- 
ceiving their fair share of the billions 
of dollars spent each year by the Federal 
Government for the purchase of goods 
and services. For this reason, I gave my 
full support to the Magic Plains Business 
Opportunity-Federal Procurement Con- 
ference that was held in Borger, Tex., on 
December 7, of last year. The purpose of 
the conference was to bring together— 
face to face—Federal purchasing agents 
and Texas businessmen interested in do- 
ing business with the Government. At 
the kind request of the local chambers 
of commerce sponsoring the conference, 
I was invited to deliver the welcoming 
address to the meeting. Unfortunately, 
debate on important legislative issues 
here in the House prevented me from de- 
livering my remarks in person. I did talk 
to the conference, however, by telephone 
from my office. It is too early to tell, at 
this time, what the final results of the 
conference will be. But it is already clear 
that the conference was a giant step for- 
ward in introducing Texas businessmen 
to the procedures of selling to the Gov- 
ernment, and in alerting Federal pro- 
curement officials to the wide range of 
potential suppliers of goods and services 
in north Texas. This mutually beneficial 
aspect of the procurement conference 
was echoed in a telegram from Vice 
President Humpnurey expressing his best 
wishes for the success of the meeting. 
The Borger Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently reported that area businessmen 
who attended the conference now realize 
that it is not hard to do business with 
the Government. They are also con- 
vinced that Government is actively seek- 
ing contracts from smaller firms. 

The Department of Defense is the 
largest purchaser in the Government, and 
was well represented at the meeting. But 
a number of other agencies were there, 
including the Commerce Department, 
which coordinated the participation of 
the civilian Federal agencies in the pro- 
curement meeting. 

In addition to the Federal procurement 
officials, a number of prime Government 
contractors were present at the meeting, 
looking for potential subcontractors. 
More than 700 area businessmen at- 
tended the conference. I think it is no 
exaggeration to state that each partici- 
pant saved hundreds and maybe thou- 
sands of dollars worth of time and effort 
in the information he received about con- 
tracts, which he otherwise would have 
had to dig out all by himself. And the 
Government has learned about new 
sources of supply. The Borger conference 
was truly an example of a cooperative 
effort that helped both business and 
Government. 
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Testament of Cpl. James T. Gordon, 
U.S. Marine Corps 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Jim Gor- 
don, a Marine corporal from Englewood, 
N.J., died in Vietnam on February 17, 
1968. He was a young man, just 21. At 
home he had a lot going for him. He had 
a fine wife and a 2-month-old daugh- 
ter, his mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Gordon, five sisters and two 
brothers. 

Some will say that Jim died in vain. 
But, he did not think so. In his own 
words, Jim told us: 

I have a wonderful wife, many fine friends 
and I belong toa large happy family. I don’t 
want to be half way across the world to be 
shot at and possibly killed, but I will be- 
cause my conscience won’t let me take my 
blessings for granted. I can’t sit idly by 
while such a big menance threatens to de- 
stroy everything I have. 


These words were part of a letter Jim 
wrote sometime before his last mission. 
It was undated and never mailed. Per- 
haps, he hesitated because it was ad- 
dressed to all of us—“To the Public“ 
and he may have felt we would not 
understand. And who can blame him. 

He and his comrades ask us for our 
support. Instead, the arguments continue 
as to whether or not we should have be- 
come involved in the first place, a ques- 
tion which is no longer at issue. For the 
fact is that we are involved and men— 
our men, noble men like Jim Gordon— 
are there and dying. 

What is at issue is how to find ways 
to bring this ugly war to a quick and 
honorable end. 

Mr. Speaker, Jim’s letter was, in truth, 
a testament, the legacy of one valiant 
soldier to his countrymen that speaks 
volumes about love of family and coun- 
try. It was printed in the Englewood 
Press Journal of February 29, 1968, to- 
gether with Jim’s obituary. That my col- 
leagues may share Jim’s thoughts as 
they ponder the questions concerning the 
war, I include the two articles at this 
point in the RECORD: 

ENGLEWOOD MARINE KILLED IN ACTION 

In VIETNAM 

Marine Cpl. James T. Gordon, 21 born and 
raised in Englewood, met his death on Febru- 
ary 17, in the vicinity of Thiu Thien, Viet- 
nam. He sustained a gunshot wound to the 
head from hostile rifle fire while on an oper- 
ation. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth, a 
two-month old daughter, Christine Anne, his 
parents Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Gordon, five 
sisters and two brothers, all of Englewood. 

After graduating from St. Cecelia’s High 
School, where he was a member of the wres- 
tling team, he enlisted in the Marines March 
9, 1966. A three-month training stint at Par- 
ris Island, was followed by a year as security 
guard at Annapolis. It was during this period 
that he and Elizabeth Sapione were married. 

He shipped out to Vietnam in October 
1967. His unit was the First Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, which saw considerable enemy 
action. 

His body is being shipped home and a fu- 
neral with full military honors is being 
planned. Although because of transportation 
difficulties, the date has not been set. 
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Joseph Bonin, Service Officer for American 
Legion Post #78, has stated that the five 
veteran organizations in Englewood; the 
Catholic War Veterans, The Jewish War Vet- 
erans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
American Legion Posts 58 and 78, are plan- 
ning to participate. Bonin said that Post 78 
had already lowered their flag to indicate 
respect and mourning for Cpl. James T. 
Gordon. 

The City Council has ordered the flag at 
City Hall lowered to half mast. 


TESTAMENT OF CPL. JAMES T. Gorpon, U.S. 
Corps 

(Among Cpl. James T, Gordon’s effects was 
an undated, unmailed letter headed to the 
public. We would like to think he was 
planning to send it to us. We are proud and 
privileged to print it here.) 

To the public: 

I don’t know why students, certain Sena- 
tors and others are trying to undermine the 
war in Viet Nam. Many American fighting 
men are suffering and dying for what they 
believe in, as they have in the past. Educa- 
tion is a wonderful thing. The United States 
would really be hurting without it. Yet, it 
is a known fact that some young men use 
college as a legal draft dodge. They coast 
along with just passing grades and scream 
and holler when Uncle Sam says they will 
be eligible for the draft. There is a small 
minority of college students who hold anti 
Viet Nam sit-ins and demonstrations and 
listen to self-acclaimed socialists cut our 
Viet Nam Policy to pieces. 

It turns my stomach to read that the wives 
and families of slain servicemen are being 
threatened and harassed by cowardly scum. 
The only comfort the relatives of these vali- 
ant men have, is the knowledge that they 
made the supreme sacrifice to protect their 
loved ones and their country. Even this 
knowledge doesn't ease the pain much, but 
to be subjected to ridicule and insults along 
with it is inexcusable. 

I’m one of those crazy types who tingles 
all over when the National Anthem or Stars 
and Stripes Forever is played. I thank God 
I was born in a country where I have the 
freedom to live my life as I choose. I have a 
wonderful wife, many fine friends and I be- 
long to a large happy family. I don’t want to 
be half way across the world to be shot at and 
possibly killed, but I will because my con- 
science won’t let me take my blessings for 
granted. I can't sit idly by while such a big 
menace threatens to destroy everything I 
love. 

Give it some serious thought people, this 
war is a fact. The mutilating of innocent peo- 
ple is real, and it’s closer to our homes than 
you think. You read about American forces 
suffering light casualties—H—1l! there is no 
such animal as light American casualties, one 
American death is one too many. The attitude 
of the American public is a very influential 
one. Back up our policy in Viet Nam and 
get behind our fighting men. A pressure has 
to be put on the disbelievers and the un- 
patriotic in order to end this war as soon 
as possible. 

Cpl. James T. GORDON, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


New Approaches to Housing Development 
HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 
Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s message on housing and cities, 
submitted to Congress last week, con- 
tains exciting new proposals which, if 
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enacted, can provide real solutions to 
the urgent problems of our great metro- 
politan areas. 

The message contains a variety of pro- 
posals including some which advocated 
more funding for urban renewal, public 
housing, model cities and the like. This 
is standard fare. For many years, the 
Government has created programs fi- 
nanced and run by the Federal Govern- 
ment in an attempt to meet and rectify 
the problems of decay of our central 
cities and the explosion of the suburbs. 
Success has been limited, as we can all 
see from the events that have taken 
place over the past few years, and the 
expectation we have for the events that 
are sure to come this summer leaves 
much to be desired. 

It has been clear for some time that 
new directions are desperately needed in 
the urban crisis. The administration has 
long failed to produce any new approach. 
The only answer has been more Gov- 
ernment programs. We Republicans 
have indicted the administration for 
failure to lead and mobilize the vast 
private sector of our Nation in an attack 
on urban problems. We cannot deny that 
Government programs are needed, but 
we say emphatically that Government 
cannot do the job alone. This has cer- 
tainly been proved beyond any doubt. 

What is desperately needed is a new 
partnership between Government and 
private enterprise. Only by total mobili- 
zation of the available resources can the 
problems be solved. Little attention was 
paid those who advocated such an ap- 
proach until the failure of the existing 
programs was evident. The idea of part- 
nership has now achieved a wider hear- 
ing and even support among those in 
power who until recently scoffed at such 
things as effort from the private sector. 
Recently, the distinguished urbanologist, 
Daniel P. Moynihan, urged that such ef- 
forts be encouraged by Government. He 
said: 

(I) t is reasonably clear that we must begin 
getting private business involved in domestic 
programs in a much more systematic, pur- 
poseful manner. Making money is one thing 
Americans are good at, and the corporation 
is their favorite device for doing so. What 
aerospace corporations have done for getting 
us to the moon, urban housing corporations 
can do for the slums. 


I am pleased to see these principles ac- 
corded a major role in the President’s 
message. Spending more money is not 
new, nor is it the whole answer, but the 
major participation of private enterprise 
is new and can provide many of the an- 
swers. 

Many Republican proposals have been 
adopted and incorporated into the mes- 
sage. Last year the junior Senator from 
Illinois proposed a program to expand 
homeownership among low-income per- 
sons with private capital, with Govern- 
ment guarantees and interest subsidies. 
A number of us introduced similar leg- 
islation. The President adopted this 
proposal. 

Republicans have proposed freeing 
FHA interest rates to allow more mort- 
gage money to flow into this program. 
The President adopted this proposal. 

Republicans and some Democrats have 
proposed the transfer of the secondary 
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market operation of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to completely pri- 
vate ownership. The President adopted 
this proposal. 

Other private sector proposals include 
an insurance pool to cover urban area 
properties, with Government backing, 
and action by American life insurance 
companies to invest in low-income hous- 
ing. In public housing the “Turnkey” 
principle enables private industry to 
construct housing faster and manage it 
better than can public authorities. Even 
the controversial rent supplement pro- 
gram involves the private ownership and 
operation of housing for the disadvan- 
taged. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Republi- 
cans can justly claim credit for many of 
the ideas contained in the message, and 
for much of its tone. Such a partisan 
pride should not, however, overshadow 
the important fact that in this vital area 
the new alliance between liberals and 
conservatives, proposed by Daniel Moyni- 
han, may be in the process of creation. 
He argued last fall that such an alliance 
was necessary both to preserve the sta- 
bility of the social order and to reform 
the present system. I believe that all 
sectors of our Nation, including all politi- 
cal persuasions—liberal, moderate, and 
conservative—must join together to at- 
tain meaningful reforms. The urgency of 
the problem has just been spotlighted by 
the President’s Riot Commission report. 
Many of the concepts in the housing and 
urban development message are of such 
a nature that all can unite behind them. 

I have not had a chance to study the 
specific bills introduced to implement the 
President’s message. Of course, I must 
also wait to hear the testimony and de- 
bate. I cannot now say what my vote will 
be on the final rollcall, but I can say I 
firmly believe that many of the congres- 
sionally initiated concepts contained in 
the message should be enacted into law 
this year. I consider the proposals I have 
mentioned to be significant steps toward 
the goals we seek. I hope that the legis- 
lation that reaches the floor of the House 
embodies these ideas. Their implementa- 
tion should not be delayed. 


The Washington Post, the Rural Migra- 
tion, and President Johnson 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message to Congress on 
rural America marks a watershed in 
America’s efforts to correct the rural- 
urban imbalance which threatens both 
our cities and our countryside. 

In the 20 years between 1940 and 
1960, America’s urban population rose 
by 50 million while our rural population 
actually decreased. America’s 
overcrowded cities have had to absorb 
millions of unskilled and untrained mi- 
grants. Looking for hope they have 
found only despair. 

As the Washington Post correctly per- 
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ceived, “to a very large extent, the pres- 
ent plight of American cities is a conse- 
quence of this migration.” 

The President’s message seeks to 
curb—and reverse—this dangerous situ- 
ation by a bold attempt to make small- 
town American life more attractive. 

Renewed efforts will be made to assure 
the American farmer of his full and fair 
share in America’s abundance. Small 
farmers will be given assistance in enter- 
ing nonfarm enterprises and industry 
will be encouraged to provide greater job 
opportunities in rural America. 

The face of rural America will be re- 
made by programs to extend rural elec- 
trification, provide adequate low-cost 
housing, build modern water systems and 
recreation projects, and encourage com- 
prehensive planning by groups of rural 
counties. 

At stake is the future quality of Amer- 
ican life. It is for us to decide whether 
Americans will live together in harmony 
and comfort or be jammed together in 
crowded cities. 

President Johnson’s proposals deserve 
our most careful attention. As the Wash- 
ington Post notes, “a prodigious task lies 
ahead.” But, we would be remiss in our 
trust to the American people if we 
shirked the challenge. 

We must act now to shape America to 
our dreams. 

I insert into the Recorp the Washing- 
ton Post editorial, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 27, 
1968] 


Tue Great MIGRATION 

“Over the next decade,” President Johnson 
said in his message to Congress last week on 
housing and urban problems, 40 million 
more Americans will live in cities.” There is 
no reason to doubt this forecast. It will con- 
stitute no more than a continuation of a 
mammoth migration which has been going 
forward at an accelerating pace for the past 
quarter of a century and which is, perhaps, 
as significant in its ways as the dramatic 
western movement of people from Europe to 
America and across this continent in the 
decades hinged on the turn of the century. 

The contemporary migrants have flowed 
from the country to the city and have shifted 
from agricultural to industrial employment 
in ever swelling numbers. In the 20 years 
between the 1940 census and the 1960 census, 
the urban population of this country rose 
from 74 million to 125 million, while the 
rural population dropped from 57 million to 
54 million. In percentage terms, the country 
was 56.5 per cent urban in 1940, and 70 per 
cent urban in 1960. 

To a very large extent, the present plight of 
American cities is a consequence of this mi- 
gration—aggravated by indifference, neglect, 
ruthless exploitation of helpless people and 
racial discrimination. The new migrants from 
the country to the city have been predomi- 
nantly maleducated, impoverished, Negro— 
and wholly unequipped for participation in 
an industrial economy. Caked in the decay- 
ing inner portions of the country’s great 
cities, they have festered into an explosive 
force menacing to all the complacent and 
afluent Americans surrounding them. 

It is to the relief of these migrants—and 
the benefit of their more fortunate fellow- 
citizens as well—that the President’s multi- 
faceted urban program is directed, But one 
wonders whether its basic premise—that the 
tidal wave of migration to the cities must 
continue—is a valid one. Is it really impos- 
sible, as the presidential planners seem to 
assume, to reverse, or at least to abate, this 
movement by making the quality of rural 
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life more rewarding and attractive. Agricul- 
tural work might be made more remunera- 
tive, small industry might provide employ- 
ment in small communities away from the 
big cities, education and entertainment 
might be vastly improved. Can planning not 
comprehend some major effort to direct the 
flow of population to areas where it can 
best advance the national welfare and best 
share in the national well-being? A pro- 
digious task lies ahead undoubtedly in sal- 
vaging the current urban castaways. But 
surely some new approach can be devised 
to keep new migrants from following in 
their wake. 

In writing about the President’s Message 
to Congress a few days ago we observed 
that it envisaged the expenditure of some 
$10 billion over the next ten years. In point 
of fact, the $10 billion figure involves the 
proposed funds for fiscal 1969 and the exten- 
sion of certain programs outlined in the 
Message beyond fiscal 1969. Although the 
President spoke of a “far-reaching goal to 
meet a massive national need: the construc- 
tion of 26 million new homes and apart- 
ments over the next ten years,” none of the 
specific programs was projected for more 
than five years, it being difficult to estimate 
costs for any longer period. Thus the over- 
all plan has even greater magnitude than 
we supposed. 


Invocation by Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch at 
the National Housing Conference 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent invocation, de- 
livered by Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch at 
the National Housing Conference held 
here in Washington, D.C., last evening, 
March 4, 1968: 


INVOCATION—NATIONAL HowsInG CONFER- 
ENCE, MARCH 4, 1968—DELIVERED BY RABBI 
RICHARD G. HIRSCH 


“He that giveth unto the poor shall not 
lack, but he that hideth his eyes shall have 
many a curse.” (Proverbs 28:27) 

O, Lord, we behold our nation suffering 
from 20-80 vision, where the 20 percent least 
privileged receive a steadily decreasing por- 
tion of society’s benefits, and the majority 
wear blinders of indifference; 

Where for some, black is the color of pov- 
erty, and for others, white is the color of 
bigotry; 

Where pressures to balance the budget 
outweigh programs to adjust the imbalance 
between fellow men; 

Where government files grow cluttered 
with reports of commissions, but perform- 
ance records are stained with the sin of 
omissions; 

Where organized citizens endorse pro- 
phetic sounding resolutions, but society as 
a whole is unwilling to endorse the one es- 
sential resolution, the resolve to achieve re- 
spect and dignity for all, regardless of cost. 

Correct our sight, O, Lord, and improve 
our insight. 

Teach us not to lash out against those 
who in blind frustration find compensation 
in hostility and catharsis in violence. 

Cause us to see that disorder is the nat- 
ural child of persistent inequity, while do- 
mestic tranquility is the heir of consistent 
justice. 

Guide us in these days of testing to seek 
protection not in armored cars, but in the 
impenetrable armor of righteousness, so that 
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we may know that not to quell riots but to 
fulfill rights in our purpose, and not to cool 
the ghetto but to eliminate it is our chal- 
lenge. 

Blessed art Thou, O, Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who bringest forth food 
from the earth and sustainest all Thy 
creatures, 


If I Were an Educator 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a fine address recently de- 
livered by the Honorable Allan Shivers, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and a former Gov- 
ernor of my native State of Texas, to the 
Mu Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
University of Texas. 

Governor Shivers addressed current 
and future educators of our country— 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, a national 
honorary education fraternity—on the 
importance of a national cooperative ef- 
fort between businessmen and educators 
to foster excellence at all levels of educa- 
tion in our Nation. Governor Shivers 
pointed out in his speech on February 8, 
1968, in Austin, that the technological 
advances in business provide a positive 
avenue for revolutionizing education in 
the United States. He noted that 10 per- 
cent of our gross national product, or 
about $80 billion, is now being spent on 
all forms of education and training in our 
country, and that the future of a co- 
operative endeavor between business and 
education is limitless. 

Governor Shivers offered specific sug- 
gestions for making education in our 
country more businesslike, and called 
educators and businessmen together to 
meet a new challenge of the “dropout.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this informa- 
tive speech by Governor Shivers, to all of 
my colleagues for its imagination and in- 
sight. The address, “If I Were an Educa- 
tor,” follows: 

Ir I Were AN EDUCATOR 
(By Allan Shivers, president, Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, before 

the Mu Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at 

the University of Texas, Austin, Tex., Feb- 

ruary 8, 1968) 

First let me plead in self-defense that the 
subject of this talk was assigned to me by 
Dr. King. It would take a bolder man than I 
to stand up here on his own account and 
try to tell you how to run your business. 
My strong impression is that education is in 
dedicated hands, and my first, instinctive 
response to the question of what I would do 
if I were an educator is that I would take 
pride in my profession. .. . Much pride in 
being an educator. 

Nothing that man has accomplished 
throughout history compares with the ex- 
plosion of knowledge taking place in this 
last half of the 20th Century, and we rely 
largely on educators to supply the momen- 
tum, direction and communication to keep 
the pace increasing from here on. 

If you had not been educating us well, 
we couldn’t possibly be where we are today, 
and if education were not improving with 
the times, the outlook ahead would not be 
nearly as good as it is. The management of 
change is as critical, hcwever, in education 
as in business. 
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Greater knowledge brought on the new 
technology that revolutionized the business 
world. Now this technology is moving into 
the schools, where it should vastly improve 
the learning processes from which it origi- 
nated. This will have such a multiplier ef- 
fect on knowledge that the future becomes 
less predictable each day. 

The computer, and audio and visual 
teaching aids, including television, are being 
placed at your disposal, along with a better 
understanding of how people learn, much 
of it obtained from these same new devices. 
For the social scientists among you are also 
learning to use the computer as they study 
ways to predict and stimulate human be- 
havior, This puts the advantage in your 
hands because, strange as it often seems, 
students are humans. 

If you want to know how it feels for a 
businessman to put himself in the edu- 
cator’s place, I would say, first of all, that 
the businessman is struck almost speechless 
by the magnitude of the investment he sees. 
It amounts to no less than $80 billion a year, 
when you add up all the formal and in- 
formal, public and private, educational and 
training programs by which Americans are 
equipping themselves for more productive 
and rewarding lives. 

Here is 10 percent of our gross national 
product going into a field where competition 
is almost nonexistent; where results are 
measured only in general terms; where 
productivity is under the double pressure of 
expanding knowledge and booming popula- 
tion—so much more to teach to so many 
students in the same number of hours a day. 

Yet as Governor Chafee of Rhode Island 
recently noted in The Computer of American 
Education, “The computer, while closely as- 
sociated with the university .... has only 
recently come to be part of pedagogical 
equipment; its usefulness as a teaching aid 
has been discovered almost by chance, and 
its pertinence in this area is just being rec- 
ognized.” 

A businessman's first reaction would be to 
speed up the uses of the new technology in 
schools, and he might also want to see 
schools used more continuously throughout 
the year. 

The businessman would surely turn to cost 
accounting. Seeing a lack of incentive for 
doing anything better or cheaper, he would 
look for alternative methods, such as “con- 
tracting out” educational services to private 
firms. Some of this is now going on, as you 
know. 

He might also wonder why more is not 
done to standardize the construction of 
school buildings, as is now being done in Cali- 
fornia with economical results. 

He would also investigate the need for 
education on a statewide plan, since public 
education institutions are a state responsi- 
bility. 

He might raise questions (hold onto your 
seats, please) about the education pay 
scale. which seems to be based less on per- 
formance than on the number of degrees 
held, or on seniority, thus leaving too much 
to chance, and to the spirit of dedication, 
to provide the best possible teachers. 

The businessman would also tend, I think, 
to put greater stress on advance market 
planning. He has seen education react in re- 
cent years, first to the Russian sputnik then 
to the demands of the new technology for 
more and greater skills, and now to the chal- 
lenge of the dropout for whom the educa- 
tional system, as it stands, holds no mean- 
ing because it doesn’t prepare him to make a 
living. 

You’ve heard the criticism that educa- 
tion seems to be moving from crisis to crisis 
in a state of unpreparedness. Of course, edu- 
cators cannot be blamed entirely for this. 
You don’t have control over your budgets. 
But you should be able to influence a turn 
for the better—to longer range and more 
realistic planning. And it seems certain that 
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you are now going to get a new source of help 
in this endeavor. It will come from business- 
men who are moving strongly into the edu- 
cation field. The rapidly expanding, new 
learning industry is not philanthropic, and 
it may not have your broad purposes in 
mind, but it is competitive and innovative. 
It is out to make money by improving the 
effectiveness of educational processes. 

In short, business has technology to sell 
to the schools. It offers teaching aids and 
services, and is going to push them, and keep 
improving them for competitive reasons as 
long as there is a substantial market for 
them. And with governments at every level 
pouring out more and more education money, 
the market gets stronger every day. 

When the teaching machine finally relieves 
the drudgery and increases the productivity 
of the teacher the way technology did for the 
factory and the mine worker, you will be able 
to look back and see that the new era began 
with the businessman’s entry into education 
on a purely business basis. This fact should 
in no way detract from the record that busi- 
ness has established over the past 30 or 40 
years of pouring out money, advice and co- 
operation to the schools. It has long been a 
slogan at the National Chamber that edu- 
cation is an investment in people, and more 
than 1,800 local chambers have education 
committees working on school problems. 

If I were an educator I would put these 
committees to work helping me improve 
everything from my transportation system to 
my cost accounting. I would seek their ad- 
vice in career planning and in eventual job 
placement especially of those young people 
not going on to college. 

I would also say to the businessman: Don’t 
let the injection of the profit motive now 
weaken the other purposes for which you 
invest in education as a citizen and com- 
munity leader. The investments are more 
valid than ever. Statistics continue to show 
that in communities where the educational 
level is higher, salaries and consumer pur- 
chasing power are greater, unemployment is 
lower, and a larger percent of the people are 
politically active, which is good for the 
business climate as well as for democracy. 

If I were an educator I can think of two 
extremes that I would make every effort to 
avoid, 

The first is that I would not want us to 
become overefficient. We must leave room 
for human qualities. Overreliance on statis- 
tics might well convert man into an exten- 
sion of the machine, instead of keeping the 
machine as a servant of the value system of 
humanity. 

There may be too much of a tendency to 
accept computer answers as final, without 
further challenge, and also to concentrate 
on those problems which the computer can 
solve, and to neglect the rest, What do we 
really gain by teaching 5-year-olds to read 
without helping them to understand the 
moral import of what they read? 

It is one thing to cram a mind with knowl- 
edge; it is something else to teach the person 
to apply what he learns to human welfare. 
If we want the technician who dominates 
the future to have human qualities, he will 
have to be exposed to human experiences 
and not isolated in a world of technical 
studies, no matter how much there is for him 
to learn. The schools will have to see to this. 

The other danger is that we could decline 
into a satisfied society. We already enjoy 
a high state of affluence and there is promise 
of much more ahead. But there comes a 
point when most people quit trying so hard. 
In Utopia there is no incentive for progress. 
So there is a limit to how far we can safely 
go in letting ourselves feel well-off. Other- 
wise we stand to lose not only our incentives, 
but also our concerns for each other. 

To keep people striving; to keep them 
aware of the ever better world they can de- 
velop if they keep trying, and only if they 
keep trying, is also one of education’s re- 
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sponsibilities, in the businessman’s view. To 
keep. building a better world for future gen- 
erations to enjoy is the social reason for 
higher learning. While the church and the 
home have made many students aware of 
this, much of the responsibility has been 
transferred to the school and hence to the 
teaching profession. 

If I were an educator, I would say to the 
student: You are preparing for an unknown 
world. Half the persons employed today are 
in jobs that did not exist when they were 
in school, and changes keep coming faster. 
There's no way to tell how you will earn 
your living, or even how you will live. But 
you can be sure of one thing. Your real worth 
in any kind of world will depend not only on 
what you know, but on the principles that 
guide the use of your knowledge. 

Freedom of the individual, but with re- 
spect for the rights of others; willingness 
to work, but with concern for those who 
can't earn their living, duties along with 
rights, and justice before privilege—princi- 
ples like these are the balance wheels of 
civilization and if you of the new generation 
do not keep them in use; if you should try 
to get along without them, the computer 
would surely be your Frankenstein. Your 
world wouldn’t be worth living in. 

And then I would say to our new chal- 
lenger, the dropout: Either our educational 
system has failed you or yo": have failed it. 
But no matter where the fault lies, the sys- 
tem must adapt to you. Your access to the 
better life must be, and in fact is being made 
easier, but you must still make an effort. 
There are lots of frills to be enjoyed today, 
but they are not up for grabs in street riots. 

Dropouts, like the rest of us, must realize 
that the same basic principles hold good for 
all Americans. We grant to the disadvan- 
taged, as rights, freedom from want and 
equal opportunity, but for them to claim 
an inherent right to the nation’s greater 
abundance without contributing to its pro- 
duction is as dangerous an idea as the op- 
posite extreme of “everyone for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” 

And here is where reckless political slogans 
do their damage. There is a nice sounding 
ring to the phrases, “from each according 
to his ability; to each according to his 
needs;” until we realize that those who live 
under this doctrine are the Communists’ 
slaves. 

Our economy needs the skills that the 
dropout can develop, and anyhow, he can’t 
be left to keep falling farther behind as 
technology advances, This is why education 
and business are starting to team up in a 
new type of coordinated program to bring 
basic education, then job training, then job 
placement to the hardcore unemployed of 
the big city ghettos. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo and Providence are among the places 
where this effort was pioneered, and it is now 
spreading. 

Finally, if I were an educator, I think I 
would say to my associates: Let’s stick our 
necks out and be a little nonpermissive. The 
presiding generation doesn’t deserve all this 
protest. It hasn't done that badly for Amer- 
ica. Too much is being said and done in 
campus demonstrations that educators 
should not be neutral about. 

Any teacher can distinguish between the 
open, inquiring and challenging mind, to 
whom the future belongs, and the loud 
mouth of unruly dissent. Yet the same rules 
of conduct are applied to both, We stretch 
the rules for the disturber on the theory 
that to draw the line on him might set a 
precedent for infringing on the rights of 
others. This is the same kind of wayward 
reasoning that the United States Supreme 
Court has used recently in nullifying the 
provision in federal law that barred Com- 
munist party members from working in de- 
fense plants, and also in several of its land- 
mark decisions that have given criminals 
advantages over police. It may be a good 
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thing that nobody has gone to court recently 
to insist on his right to yell “fire” in a 
crowded theater. 

Criminals, communists and campus rioters 
are up to no good but their rights seem to 
be getting more protection than anyone 
else’s. Higher knowledge is not what brought 
this about. An overextended sense of im- 
partiality did it. We're practically governed 
by permissiveness. The rising generation was 
raised on it, millions of them by the baby 
care book of the same Dr. Spock whom we 
now see being indicted on charges of en- 
couraging violations of the draft law. 

As is usually the case, it appears that we 
will have to be educated out of this folly. 
Parents’ mistakes are inflicted on teachers, 
making your burden greater than it should 
be. But you should also know that you are 
more appreciated today. 

I hope you are encouraged by the rush of 
reliance on your profession that is being 
produced by the shock waves of exploding 
knowledge. It has never been said, so far as 
I know, that progress has waited on better 
teachers. 

Your prestige is high and rising fast, as it 
deserves to do. I don’t know anyone who 
would not be proud to be an educator. For 
the good of us all, I wish you well. 


Seaman Happy To Go to Vietnam 
With Navy 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, as the war in 
Vietnam drags on, we continually read 
more and more about opposition to the 
war effort, about students picketing draft 
boards, and administration officials, and 
of mass protests to U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia. It is, therefore, encour- 
aging to read of young men like Cincin- 
nati’s Marvin E. Harper, who will soon 
serve off Vietnam aboard the U.S.S. New 
Jersey. 

I include the following article from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of March 4, 1968: 


SEAMAN Happy To Go TO VIETNAM 
Wirra Navy 


(By Allen Howard) 


Most GIs display an outburst of joy if they 
are in Vietnam and get orders to return 
home, but Marvin E. Harper, a seaman on 
the USS New Jersey, showed the same kind 
of joy when he learned he had been hand- 
picked by the Navy to serve on the battleship 
when it leaves for Vietnam in July. 

Not because he doesn't like home or serving 
in this country, but because he wants to do 
his part to help defend his country, wherever 
he can, according to his mother, Mrs. Anne 
Harper, 3635 Wabash Ave., Evanston. 

“He is so proud of serving on that ship,” 
Mrs. Harper said, with a touch of pride in 
her voice. 

The proud mother who is a supervisor in 
the Education Department at Longview State 
Hospital, 6600 Paddock Rd., said her son is a 
1967 graduate of Withrow High School. He 
entered the reserves a year ago and enlisted 
for active duty in December 1967. 

Harper is stationed at the Philadelphia 
Shipyard aboard the ship. He was home for 
one day last Christmas. 

Said Mrs, Harper of her only child, “He 
was a good student in school, He played in 
the school band and formed his own jazz 
group known as the Esquires. Most of the 
members of the group are in service now. 
My son played drums and was called ‘Sticks.’ 
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He has formed another jazz group since he 
got in service.” 

Mrs. Harper said she didn’t know why her 
son chose the Navy. “I guess it was because 
he was interested in what the Navy offered in 
education,” she said. 


The Dollar Drain 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bulletin, published by the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica, tells an interesting story, in its 
February issue, of currency manipula- 
tion by the Czechoslovak Communist 
Government Tourist Agency, and is a 
very timely subject in view of the intense 
interest on the Hill with the dollar drain 
and possible cures. The article follows: 

THE DOLLAR DRAIN 


There is little hope that the Vietnamese 
war will be concluded in the near future, and 
when it is over, the rehabilitation of Vietnam 
will have to be paid for mostly with our 
dollars. The development of the Mekong River 
Valley alone will cost us $1 billion. Further- 
more, our strategic responsibilities in the 
world are growing. We shall be paying out 
gold for a long time to come and our gold 
reserves are steadily dwindling. Yet through 
it all the dollar, the main international cur- 
rency, must remain sound. 

In his State of the Union address the Presi- 
dent proposed measures to slow down the flow 
of dollars: tight curbs on foreign investment 
by U.S. firms and a punitive levy on overseas 
travel outside the American hemisphere. 

Under the proposal, as laid out by Treasury 
Secretary Henry Fowler, a 5 per cent excise 
tax would be levied on airline and steamship 
tickets for all foreign destinations outside 
this continent. Tourist spending in Europe, 
Africa and Asia would be tax-free up to 
$7.00 a day per traveler. The next $8 of daily 
spending would be taxed at a rate of 15 per 
cent, and any spending over $15 a day would 
be taxed at a punitive 30 per cent. Returning 
travelers, who can now bring up to $100 worth 
of goods into the country without paying 
duties, would have the exemption reduced 
to $10. A flat duty of 25 per cent of value 
would be levied on a returning traveler’s pur- 
chases up to $500. The average tourist in 
Europe, said Mr. Fowler, pays $450 for his 
round trip fare and stays in Europe for 33 
days, spending a total of $550 while there, 
or $16.73 a day. Such a traveler would pay 
$22.50 in excise tax on his fare and the cost 
of his $1,000 trip would be raised by a total 
of $78.60. 

Such a tax does not seem prohibitive; one 
may well argue that if a traveler has set 
aside $1,000 for his trip, he can pay Uncle 
Sam an additional $78.60. More objectionable 
by far than the tax itself is its enforcement 
for, as Secretary Fowler explained, “a trav- 
eler would be required to declare the funds 
he was taking with him and pay the full 
tax he estimates he will owe; on returning 
to the United States, he would have to de- 
clare what money he had left and file a 
formal tax return. Income received while 
abroad would have to be declared, and a 10 
per cent fine would be levied for underesti- 
mating the tax payment by 20 per cent or 
more.“ 

The thought of filing a declaration of in- 
tent and paying the estimate in advance is 
bad enough but to run the risk of paying 
a fine of 10 per cent for estimating incor- 
rectly the probable expenses in a foreign 
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country sounds too complex. In everyone’s 
mind is the obvious question: What? More 
paper work? More reports? And how is the 
extra administrative burden to be carried 
out? How many new bureaus and officials 
will be required to check on the travelers? 


IS THIS TRIP NECESSARY? 


The President has made a plea for “vol- 
untary restraint” in travel abroad and hopes 
that it will save the country $500 million. 
If passed the tourist law would be effective; 
many Americans would decide to stay on 
the American continent and postpone their 
European trip indefinitely. It sounds simple, 
patriotic and wise. 

But the question before us is far more 
complicated. There may be retaliation; al- 
ready large concerns, for instance Lufthansa 
German Airlines, which has been buying all 
its airlines from Boeing in Seattle, has hinted 
that it may be forced to re-examine its buy- 
American policy. 

Then there is Italy: Italian officials esti- 
mate that the law would cut U.S. tourism 
by as much as 20 percent (which seems a very 
low estimate), costing their country $40 mil- 
lion in tourist dollars, If by staying at home, 
or restricting themselves to the American 
hemisphere, Americans deprive Italy of $40 
million in tourist dollars, is it a wise policy 
in the long run? Threatened by a strong 
Communist Party, Italy has warded off the 
danger by maintaining high employment and 
a rising standard of living. To a country poor 
agriculturally and overpopulated but rich 
in art, tourism is very important and Ameri- 
can dollars have been very welcome, Is it 
advisable to cut the flow of tourist dollars 
to a friendly country in such a precarious 
position? 

Austria is another country with a big 
tourist trade. While her Communist Party 
has almost disappeared as a result of the 
Red Army’s occupation after the war, never- 
theless tourism is important to Austria. 
Should we penalize a friend? 


FRIEND AND FOE 


Should Italy, Austria, etc. be given the 
same treatment as the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain? Is it fair to apply the same 
punitive restrictions to friend and foe alike? 

If it has become necessary to curtail the 
dollar flow, we should first plug the holes in 
the Iron Curtain through which millions of 
dollars are drained. 

For years there has been a steady flow of 
dollars to Czechoslovakia through Tuzex, a 
Communist government thriving business 
invented for the extraction of dollars from 
American friends and relatives. Although 
American tourists are welcome, more money 
has been coming in from American stay-at- 
homes who, unable to send gift packages of 
American goods, because of Czechoslovakia’s 
prohibitive duty, send instead dollars for 
Tuzex coupons through the Czechoslovak 
government, Although Tuzex is a government 
racket, it has been supported mainly by 
American generosity. One can hardly expect 
Americans to refuse to help their family and 
friends, impoverished for the most part by 
Communist seizure of personal property and 
other Communist measures. It has always 
been rightfully argued that it would be 
wrong to restrain Americans from sending 
money to needy relatives. Many naturalized 
American citizens, especially those who es- 
caped either Hitler or Communist persecu- 
tion, or both, have old parents to whom $10 
or $20 a month means the difference between 
severe privation and a passable existence. In 
some cases, parents were deprived of their 
small pension on grounds that the son had 
fled Czechoslovakia: “He has left you unpro- 
vided for, let him take care of you.” And the 
son, much against his will, has been sending 
dollars to his old widowed mother. A father 
was threatened with loss of pension so long 
as his refugee son continued to work against 
communism in the United States. Certainly 
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one cannot blame sons, daughters, and 
friends for sending dollars for food and barest 
living necessities. 

But Tuzex has developed into much more 
than a supplier of food and other basic needs. 
Finding the business most profitable, the 
Czechoslovak government has branched into 
practically every field and there are many 
articles which simply cannot be bought ex- 
cept in Tuzex stores, although they may 
have been made in Czechoslovakia. In this 
way the Prague government has created a 
great desire for Tuzex coupons among the 
citizenry. On the black market Tuzex cou- 
pons sell for three times the amount the 
Czechoslovak recipient receives from the gov- 
ernment. Seeing so many unobtainable arti- 
cles in Tuzex displays, Czechoslovaks write 
to the United States. They have no way of 
knowing that often the prices are unfair or 
that they are asking their American friends 
to sacrifice dollars they can ill afford from 
their salary or pension. 

The Czechoslovak government is not con- 
cerned with the welfare of its citizens, other- 
wise it would permit gift packages of worn 
clothing, for instance, which would be far 
more valuable to the recipient in Czechoslo- 
vakia and far easier for the giver to supply. 
The Czechoslovak government is concerned 
with its bankrupt treasury which need dol- 
lars desperately for the purchase of raw 
materials, machinery etc. on Western mar- 
kets, with which in turn, to manufacture and 
supply the Soviet Union, the Soviet bloc, 
and the underdeveloped countries. 

Tuzex brochures, sent regularly to tens of 
thousands of Americans through many Tuzex 
agents in the United States, best illustrate 
the wide range of things for sale. As during 
the years the list has been constantly grow- 
ing, one may presume that there are more 
and more customers with American Tuzex 
coupons. 

There are food packages at $15.00 offering 
lard, pork roast, Moravian klobásy, export 
ham, Tuzex cigarettes, etc.; there are pack- 
ages of groceries containing, for instance, a 
kilo of lentils (2 Ib. 3 o.), priced at 42 cents; 
others include Pilsner beer at 21 cents a 
bottle, plum brandy slivovice at $3.08, Rus- 
sian vodka at 1.40, etc. On the Tuzex list are 
textiles, many articles of ladies’ and men’s 
clothing, shoes, glassware, porcelain, etc. 
Comparing the list with pre-Communist days, 
when Czechoslovakia was a world producer 
and exporter of textiles, shoes, glassware, 
porcelain, the same food specialties one can- 
not help but ask: Why should Americans be 
sending dollars so that Czechoslovaks could 
buy made-in-Czechoslovakia goods, which 
are rightfully theirs and which should be 
for sale for Czechoslovakia crowns on the 
domestic market? Czechoslovaks are still 
manufacturing textiles, shoes, but under 
the present satellite regime, citizens come 
last and the Soviet Union comes always first. 
As the Soviets charge more for their raw 
materials than the world market price and 
pay Czechoslovaks less for the finished prod- 
uct, the Prague regime finds itself in the 
red. 

Tuzex also offers Americans building and 
construction material, including cement, 
bricks, etc. Many Czechoslovaks are unable 
to repair their homes because these are often 
hard to get for Czechoslovak crowns, but they 
can always be had for dollars. Hence the 
understandable desire for Tuzex coupons. 

In fact, Tuzex advertised in its American 
brochure in 1967 that it “is actively pre- 
paring the sale of new co-operative apart- 
ments and private new homes with gardens, 
... Four different models. Reasonable prices. 
New furniture available if required. Locate 
first in Prague, later in other localities. We 
invite your inquiries.” Having expropriated 
the larger homes and apartment houses, 
reducing former owners to the status of un- 
paid janitors in their seized buildings, the 
Czechoslovak government is now faced with 
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the serious problem of many dilapidated 
dwellings and a great housing shortage. 
‘Twenty years of Communist rule has done 
very little for the building industry, so now 
individuals are exhorted to build on their 
own and American friends are invited to help 
finance the “private” homes. 

Other Tuzex price lists include such arti- 
cles as television sets, transistor radios (most- 
ly of Japanese make), outboard motors, tape 
recorders, various house gadgets, Jawa motor- 
cycles selling from $266 to $385, and above 
all, automobiles, Skoda cars sell from $1,399 
to $1,595. Also listed are Volha, Renault, 
Simca, and others. 

The automobile has become a status sym- 
bol in Czechoslovakia. Although it is rarely 
used to drive to work (except by Communist 
officials) and is a weekend luxury, thousands 
of Czechoslovaks are saving up for an auto- 
mobile. It takes the joint effort of several 
members of the family, who work, save on 
everything including food, to buy an automo- 
bile. The entire sum of money must be de- 
posited in a government bank by the pros- 
pective buyer, who must first be screened by 
the board at the place of his employment as 
to his labor record and reliability. Finally, 
the would-be-buyer prepares to wait two or 
more years before his turn comes up. 


THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


With dollars, however, there is prompt de- 
livery. In fact, the government has now made 
it possible for Americans to buy automobiles 
for their Czechoslovak relatives on the in- 
stallment plan. According to a Tuzex an- 
nouncement: “We stand ready to accept in- 
stallment payments on the sale of cars for 
delivery to beneficiaries living in Czechoslo- 
vakia. In this case, we request a down pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the purchase price 
and payment of the balance in 18 equal 
monthly installments. For this service we will 
charge 10 per cent of the cost price to cover 
our financial outlays: Cost of car . . $1,000; 
10 per cent financing fee . . $100; total 
$1,100; 25 per cent down payment. . . $275; 
balance $825 due in 18 equal monthly install- 
ments of $45.85.” 

Thus everything is being done to entice 
Americans to buy their relatives an automo- 
bile and it is surprising how many of them 
do. Sometimes they buy a car, use it during 
their stay in Czechoslovakia, and then sign it 
over to relatives. One widow spent all her 
savings on 5 automobiles for her relatives. 
She had $10,000 saved up and social security. 
She expects to live the rest of her life with 
her grateful relatives. Although social se- 
curity payments behind the Iron Curtain are 
not permissible, she managed to collect indi- 
rectly her checks for two years, after which 
time she probably forfeited her American 
citizenship. While this is an unusual case, 
there are many cases of American generosity 
and some cases of social security spending. 

IS THIS NECESSARY? 

Dollars for food, coal and such bare ne- 
cessities may be an obvious duty of American 
relatives and friends, but is it necessary, is 
it wise, to permit the sending of $1,000 for 
a Skoda car? Is it fair to permit such a dollar 
drain especially at this time when it is 
thought unnecessary, if not downright un- 
patriotic for Americans to travel to Europe 
and spend dollars in countries friendly to the 
United States? 


Food-for-Peace Program 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am joining with my colleagues from Kan- 
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sas in introducing a bill to extend the 
food-for-peace program for 3 years. This 
program has done more than any other 
U.S. program to attack hunger and mal- 
nutrition throughout the world. It als 
has been effective in creating markets for 
American agricultural products. This 
work should continue and expand. 

It is a source of pride to those of us 
from Kansas that the late Senator An- 
drew Schoeppel and former Agriculture 
Committee chairman, Clifford Hope, were 
instrumental in the creation of Public 
Law 480. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Committee on 
Agriculture considers this legislation, I 
am confident there will be modifications 
and improvements which will strengthen 
the program and at the same time bolster 
the position of American agriculture. 

The only way the war on hunger can be 
won is by encouraging and assisting the 
people in underdeveloped areas to in- 
crease their own agricultural production 
and distribution capacity. 

We also should make certain the 
farmer is adequately compensated for his 
vital role in this war on hunger. Finally, 
we must guard against any further 
deterioration in the U.S. balance-of- 
payments situation which may require 
revisions in financial criteria. 


Additional Funds in Support of the 
Impacted School Program 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to learn that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee favorably 
acted on legislation yesterday to provide 
additional funds for the impacted school 
program under the urgent supplemental 
appropriations bill recently passed by 
the House. 

In its report to the Senate, the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended ap- 
proval of an amendment sponsored by 
Senator FULBRIGHT of Arkansas that 
would provide the necessary $91 million 
to meet full entitlements to impacted 
school districts under Public Law 874 
during fiscal year 1968. 

As members of this House may recall, 
when we considered the urgent supple- 
mental appropriations bill, I asked, 
“Why additional funds were not included 
in the supplemental appropriations bill 
for the vital impacted areas program”? 
Much to my dismay the question re- 
mained unanswered in this body but 
fortunately, and to my delight, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee responded 
favorably to this vital question and saw 
fit to add the necessary funds. 

When making my views known to the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the Honorable CARL HAYDEN, 
I stated: 

Senator FULBRIGHT has provided this Con- 
gress with what will no doubt be the last 
chance for this Congress to make good on 
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its commitment to the impacted school dis- 
tricts. Let us not allow this opportunity to 
pass. 


I trust that the Senate will not allow 
the opportunity to pass and will approve 
the additional funds needed for this 
program. 

It would also be reasonable to assume 
that this body will finally seize the op- 
portunity to live up to its commitment 
by also approving these funds. It is to- 
ward this end that I will continue to 
vigorously fight and I hope that on the 
second time around I will find many of 
my colleagues in this House beside me. 


Save Your Vision Week 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
are this week observing the fifth annual 
Save Your Vision Week, as proclaimed 
by the President on authority of Con- 
gress. I would like to take just a moment 
to remind my colleagues of the signifi- 
cance this special observance holds for 
nearly all our citizens. 

Nearly every daily activity, both work 
and leisure, requires vision. We base 
some 90 percent of our automobile driv- 
ing decisions on what we see; more than 
80 percent of our work functions depend 
on vision; and over 80 percent of our 
children’s schoolwork relies on vision. 
Figures such as these reinforce the fact 
that good vision is a vital need of all the 
Nation’s citizens. 

The Congress is now considering new 
legislation dealing with occupational 
safety and health, another area where 
vision plays an important role. Depart- 
ment of Transportation driver-licensing 
standards set forth recommended levels 
of visual performance for safe driving. 
The U.S. Department of Education is 
presently conducting research on dys- 
lexia and other vision-connected read- 
ing and learning disorders. Throughout 
the last few years, Congress has appro- 
priated funds to assist colleges and uni- 
versities training health care practition- 
ers in the highly specialized field of 
vision care. A new consumer protection 
bill which, among other things, covers 
the quality of contact lenses and other 
eyewear, has recently been introduced 
and referred to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. These are but 
a few of the ways the Congress and the 
executive branch have demonstrated an 
awareness of the importance of good 
vision to our national well-being. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress, all 
branches, agencies, and departments of 
our Government will continue to recog- 
nize the visual needs of all our citizens, 
to assure that professional health care 
practitioners can meet the challenge of 
providing needed vision care to our ever- 
increasing population. 

While this is the fifth national observ- 
ance of Save Your Vision Week, it is the 
41st such special week as inaugurated 
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by the American Optometric Association. 
I feel this is a most appropriate time to 
express appreciation to optometrists, 
physicians, health care groups and other 
agencies for their work on behalf of the 
visual welfare of all Americans. 


Winston County Journal 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received the 75th anniversary 
issue of the Louisville, Miss., Winston 
County Journal. Recording much of the 
history of Winston County for the past 
75 years, the diamond anniversary edi- 
tion of the Journal contains numerous 
historical articles and old photographs, 
permanently recording for future gen- 
erations the proud heritage of this pro- 
gressive Mississippi county. 

In addition to the faithful staff mem- 
bers, many more people of the county 
contributed to the literally thousands of 
hours of work required to produce this 
edition. It is not only the largest edition 
published to date, but it also had the 
largest circulation. I know that. this edi- 
tion has certainly been a great source of 
pride and enjoyment for its readers. 

Mr. Speaker, in tribute to the pub- 
lishers and staff of this outstanding 
newspaper and the communities that it 
has served for 75 years, I wish to share 
with my colleagues the following excel- 
lent historical article by Dorothy K. 
Cook: 


It was on the suggestion of L. B. Graham, 
Dr. Fox, and other prominent citizens of the 
little Louisville of 1892 that 26-year-old Will 
C. Hight decided to begin publication of a 
newspaper to provide a voice for the Demo- 
cratic Party in Winston County. 

The first issue of the Winston County 
Journal was published on September 23, 
1892; and the newspaper has appeared at 
faithful weekly intervals 52 times in each 
of the 75 years since. 

A native Winston Countian, “Mr. Will” had 
worked from the time he learned to operate 
a Washington hand press and to ink the type 
with a hand roller as a 12-year-old boy. With 
this job, which included type-setting by 
hand, he became thoroughly ink-inoc- 
ulated” and the joy and sense of accom- 
plishment of newspapering“ never left him. 

After a short sojourn in Greenwood, the 
y man returned to Louisville and began 
publication of The Journal in a rented 
building on Main Street about where Tabor 
Drugs now stands. He borrowed a press and 
a case or two of type from the late Edgar 
Harris of Choctaw. It was the next year be- 
fore the young editor could afford to buy a 
Washington hand press of his own. 

The little weekly newspaper thrived from 
the first; and, in 1897, its young editor 
traded to W. J. Newsom a grocery store for 
the competition newspaper, The Signal, thus 
combining his competition with his own pub- 
lication. The grocery “Mr. Will” traded for 
the newspaper was located where Hathorn's 
Grocery now stands on Main Street. 

In 1905, Louisville’s editor built a two- 
story building to house his weekly publi- 
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cation next door to where the Citizen’s Bank 
stands today. Night work in this location 
was done by the light of candles and kero- 
sene lamps, Heat was supplied in winter by 
a pot-bellied stove; and an old-fashioned 
wash pan and water bucket and dipper were 


used. 

Prior to the coming of electricity to Louis- 
ville in 1914, Journal employees included 
Joe and Austin Hemphill, Mrs, Alma Wood, 
Henry Hight, and Mrs. Tom McGraw. It was 
during these early years that “Mr. Will” pur- 
chased a hand-fed-drum-cylinder press. And 
it was in these years that Mr. Will's eldest 
son, “Jim P.” began working at The Jour- 
nal office as pressman, 

In 1914, “Mr. Will” sold The Journal build- 
ing to J. Gordon and built and moved the 
newspaper to a new one where Duck’s now 
stands. He also sold the drum-cylinder press 
and purchased a Cranston flat-bed press 
which was run by gasoline motor, since early 
electricity was for five or six years too weak 
to run a press motor of this size. 

It was in 1922 that Mr. Hight first pur- 
chased a Linotype machine, a Model 5. In 
1928, a Model 14 Linotype was added. 

In 1919, Charles Hight, a nephew, joined 
The Journal mechanical staff as floorman and 
has never left. In 1923, Forrest Cagle, a cous- 
in, was employed as Linotype operator, re- 
maining with the newspaper until his retire- 
ment two years ago, In 1923, Billie Hight 
joined his father’s staff, eventually inherited 
the newspaper, and published it until it was 
sold to the present owners in 1958. Another 
son, Malcolm, worked intermittently as writer 
typesetter, and pressman during the early 
1930's. 

In 1895, Mr. Hight married Miss Mary Ella 
McGraw of Handle. A graduate of Buck's 
Academy in Macon, Mrs. Hight was of tre- 
mendous help and support to her husband; 
and through the years, read proof, on the 
whole paper, including her husband's edi- 
torials. 

Will C. Hight did almost all of the writing 
for the newspaper—editorials, weddings, 
funerals, and all—by hand in pencil. During 
the years (1892-1932) he saw nine competi- 
tors appear and disappear. 

In 1928, “Mr. Will” remodeled a building 
on North Church Street, where the People’s 
Savings and Loan Association office is now 
located, and again moved the Journal office. 

“When the depression hit us in the early 
30's, it was pretty rough for awhile,” Billie 
remembers. “Forest, Charles, and I worked 
60 to 70 hours for a weekly salary of $18 
each—and glad to get it. I was bookkeeper, 
bill collector, advertising solicitor, printer.’’ 
He laughed, remembering. “Once we had all 
our bills paid and $1,000 in the bank. I was 
feeling pretty good about it until Father 
breezed in and informed me that he’s just 
bought 20 acres of land—at a cost of $1,000.” 

All of the Journal's mechanical equipment 
was up-graded after the depression. The 
building on the corner of Court and Mill 
streets was constructed, and the Journal 
again found a new home. It was during these 
years that the first automatic job press was 
purchased. 

The Winston County Journal celebrated its 
Golden Anniversary in 1942, just one year 
before “Mr. Will” passed away. As a surprise 
to him, the first issue of the Journal was re- 
printed in full. (See cover of this 75th Anni- 
versary issue.) Many friends and admirers 
from all over the county and the state were 
on hand for the celebration to congratulate 
the long-time editor and public servant. 

Billie married Miss Juanita McCown of 
Noxapater in 1940. A Home Economics major, 
Juanita, nevertheless, soon was writing a 
prize-winning column, Afterthoughts,“ so- 
liciting advertising, writing personals and 
news, and making herself generally useful 
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around the Journal office. “Mr. Will” dictated 
his editorials to her the week he passed 
away—appropriately—on press night. 

“He wanted to know how the paper was 
going when I got home that night,” Billie re- 
calls, with a catch in his voice. “And I told 
him the last run was on.” And, for Will C. 
Hight, editor, civic leader, gentleman, 
friend, it was. 

Having never been as thoroughly “ink- 
inoculated” as was his father, Billie sold The 
Journal in November, 1958, to Joe T. Cook of 
Mission, Tex., co-owner for 26 years with Gov. 
Allan Shivvers of the state and national 
prize-winning Mission Times. 

The new owner, a journalism graduate of 
the University of Texas, is the son, the grand- 
son, and the great-grandson of newspaper- 
men; and had served as president of the 
South Texas Press Association, the Texas 
Press Association, the National Newspaper 
Association, and National Weekly Newspaper 
Representatives prior to coming to Louisville. 


Still No Answers on Engine Purchase: 
Interest Grows in Congress 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
raised a number of questions regarding 
the possibility of the proposed DC-10 
“air bus” using Rolls-Royce engines. At 
that time I pointed out that the contract 
represents a $7-billion expenditure and 
some 18,000 jobs, and asked the admin- 
istration to comment on a report that 
they had sanctioned purchase of the for- 
eign engines. I have, as yet, received no 
reply. 

Tomorrow, a number of my colleagues 
will join me in participating in a 1-hour 
3 of the facts as they exist to- 

ay. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include the following article from the 
Metalworking News of March 4, 1968: 


FOREIGN ENGINE DC-10 CouLD STIR IRE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


WasHINGTON.—Representative Taft (R, 
O.) has demanded a Johnson administration 
explanation of an unconfirmed report that 
the proposed DC-10 airliner is to use foreign 
engines. 

Mr. Taft told colleagues Thursday that if 

this airplane uses Rolls Royce engines, as 
has been reported, it could mean a $7 billion 
adverse impact on the balance of payments 
plus a loss of about 18,000 American jobs in 
Cincinnati, Albuquerque, N.M., and Lynn, 
Mass. 
Conceivably this matter may arise Tuesday 
at a Senate Finance Committee public hear- 
ing on a House-passed excise tax extension 
bill. Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler will be 
the witness and any committee member 
could bring the matter up. 

Mr. Taft in his House floor speech made 
clear he wants some explanation of the re- 
port from Mr. Fowler. 

The DC-10 airliner is a private venture of 
McDonnell Douglas Corp, but Mr. Taft noted 
the Government reportedly has been ap- 
proached for its opinion on the Rolls Royce 
engine procurement matter, since this would 
affect the American balance of payments 
positions. 
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Citizenship to Aliens Serving in 
U.S. Armed Forces 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased that the House passed H.R. 
15147, providing for the naturalization 
of aliens who have served honorably in 
the U.S. Armed Forces in the Vietnam 
combat area. 

Over the years, numerous individual 
cases have come to my attention and I 
-have in the past introduced legislation 
granting citizenship to aliens serving in 
our Armed Forces. 

Amidst domestic turmoil, caused by a 
vocal minority of antiwar protestors who 
feel no necessity to serve the United 
States, it is most heartening to find those 
of other countries who value what we 
stand for enough to be willing to risk 
their own lives. 

Yet, important as H.R. 15147 may be, 
there is a major gap in its citizenship 
provisions. According to Department. of 
Defense figures, there are over 15,316 
Philippine nationals presently serving in 
the U.S. Armed Forces. They may qualify 
for citizenship, however, only if they have 
enlisted, reenlisted, or been inducted 
while in the United States or a posses- 
sion, or if they have been admitted for 
permanent residence in this country. I 
understand that our Government has an 
agreement with the Government of the 
Philippines that we will not grant citi- 
zenship to their nationals if they are 
allowed to serve in our Armed Forces. 
Yet, I have received many letters from 
Filipino servicemen expressing their de- 
sire to become a citizen of the country 
which they serve. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee is to be commended for its fine 
work on H.R. 15147, but I hope that the 
committee will give additional considera- 
tion to the problem of Filipino service- 
men. Because of our agreement with that 
Government, the situation is most com- 
plex, but I believe we can reach a more 
equitable solution for the servicemen 
concerned. 


Burdensome Forms for the Current Census 
of Business 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s businessmen are today in the 
midst of completing forms which they 
are required to file for the current Cen- 
sus of Business. 

Few people realize that these forms, 
which are tailored to the type of busi- 
ness being surveyed, required upwards 
of 125 separate items of information. 
Most of these items concern economic 
statistics which are essential if the Cen- 
sus Bureau is to be able to tabulate nec- 
essary statistics about the course of our 
economy. But too many of the items are, 
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in my judgment, either trivial or irrele- 
vant to the purposes of the census. They 
merely serve to burden the small busi- 
nessman who must take the time to tab- 
ulate and fill in nonessential informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had dozens of 
constituents from nearly every walk of 
life contact me in protest to these bur- 
densome forms. Some have had to hire 
additional bookkeepers or an account- 
ant to help them keep up with Govern- 
ment paperwork, and they consider the 
Business Census forms to be the straw of 
redtape which breaks the camel’s back. 

Although the Census Bureau acknowl- 
edges that some questions may require 
answers not readily accessible from the 
routine records of a business, and it 
makes some accommodations to busi- 
nesses which face this problem, the fact 
is that much of the information asked 
for is unnecessary. I believe that it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to in- 
convenience its taxpayers as little as 
possible. Neither the Census Bureau, nor 
any other Federal agency should require 
of our citizens any information that goes 
beyond what is absolutely essential for 
carrying out the lawful purposes of Gov- 
ernment, = es Rs 

I would think, in addition to bending 
over backward not to burden citizens 
with unnecessary paperwork, that the 
Government should attempt to schedule 
its requirements so that they do not all 
fall due on or near the same date. These 
Business Census forms are due April 30, 
just 15 days after the yearly Internal 
Revenue returns must be filed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not want Con- 
gress to stand in the way of the Census 
Bureau, or any other agency, in carrying 
out its duties under Federal law. Cer- 
tainly the Census Bureau has been a 
major factor in keeping our Government 
aware of the directions this country and 
its economy are taking, and thus of the 
needs and problems that are likely to 
arise. But because of the volume and 
reasonableness of the complaints I have 
received about this census, I have asked 
that the House Select Committee on 
Small Business and the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which watches over the Commerce De- 
partment, begin inquiries into the need 
for such long, tedious, and burdensome 
forms which are often expensive to com- 
plete. I believe that these inquiries would 
put the Congress in the corner of small 
businessmen, who bear the burden of fil- 
ing these forms under potential threat 
of prosecution should they fail to file or 
should they not supply answers to all 
applicable questions. 

I want to share with my colleagues five 
sample forms taken from the approxi- 
mately 150 forms in the current Business 
Census. Each of these forms is nearly as 
long and as complicated as that required 
of an applicant for a Federal job. Some 
of the items called for are essential to 
understanding the nature and size of the 
business, but nonessential items are 
easily found. 

With the sample forms I am including 
my letter to Census Bureau Director A. 
Ross Eckler, in which I seek the help of 
his Bureau in reducing this uncalled-for 
burden on American businesses: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1968. 
Hon. A. Ross ECKLER, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. EcKLER: I am writing about a 
matter of grave concern and inconvenience 
to hundreds of thousands of American Busi- 
nessmen who have been sent Census forms 
under the current Economic and Business 
Census, 

I do not object to the basic need of the 
National Government for facts relating to its 
commerce and business. I do object, and 
strongly so, to the degree of detail and to 
the amount of time and effort required of 
small businessmen to complete these forms. 

I have received countless letters from con- 
stituents, many of whom admit that they 
have had to employ additional bookkeepers 
or accountants in order to keep up with this 
“government paperwork.” These people do 
not question the usefulness of business in- 
formation and statistics to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has responsibility for the 
health of the National economy. They do 
question the need for an imposition on their 
time and the expense wherein they are re- 
quired to supply facts about their businesses 
in minute and often trivial detail, 

Why for example, should a restaurant 
owner be required to breakdown his gross 
sales into 25 arbitrary categories and state 
the exact dollar volume for each category 
and the percentage each consumes of the 
total gross sales? Why is it necessary for the 
Census Bureau to know whether curb service 
is provided? Is each of the 125 separate items 
of information asked for on the “eating and 
drinking” establishment form absolutely es- 
sential to carrying out the purposes of the 
1954 Act? Does each contribute importantly 
to the Federal Government's ability to meas- 
ure the course of the economy? If the answer 
for any single one of these 125 items is no, 
then countless thousands of small business- 
men across the country are unnecessarily im- 
posed upon by the Government at their own 
expense. 

In addition to restaurant owners, I have 
been contacted by constituent accountants, 
medical product manufacturers, farmers, 
bakers, printers and publishers, law firms, 
scientific suppliers, architects, automobile 
dealers, trailer parks, service stations, a box- 
maker, a travel agent, a frozen custard firm, 
an oil company, a cleaner and an engineer- 
ing firm. 

The following excerpt from a certified 
public accountant is most instructive: 

“Clients of mine, fighting the squeeze on 
small firms with the ever increasing costs 
and shrinking labor markets, are not staffed 
to deal with such voluminous forms and re- 
quest me to complete all such necessary 
paperwork, 

“For this type of work I must charge a 
fee, but I feel I am not being of much sery- 
ice to my clients, and the cost of such sery- 
ice just adds to the overhead with no bene- 
fit of savings to the client. Many small firms 
do not maintain adequate records as to dol- 
lar costs, let alone detail as to kilowatt 
hours of electricity, etc., required by these 
census reports. Much time is consumed in 
assembling such information.” 

I am requesting an honest appraisal on 
the part of the Census Bureau of the real 
necessity of many of the questions included 
on these forms. At the same time, I am shar- 
ing copies of this letter and my constituent 
letters with the Chairmen and Ranking Mi- 
nority Members of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, asking 
that this entire matter be studied. 

Thank you for your attention to this 
matter. 

With kindest personal regards, I am. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK HORTON. 
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o CB-500 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE § NOTICE—Response to this inquiry is required by law (Title 13 U.S. Code). By the same 
(5004) BUREAU OF THE CENSUS È law, your report to the Census Bureau is confidential. It may be seen only by sworn Census 


employees and may be used only for statistical purposes.. The law also provides that copies 
1967 CENSUS OF BUSINESS 


retained in your files are immune from legal process. 
In correspondence pertaining to this report, Employer 
FOOD, BEVERAGES, TOBACCO, 
AND RELATED TRADES 


please refer to this Census File 2 Identification No. 


CB-50D (5004) 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Please complete and return this form in the envelope provided. 


If you operated more than one establishment (location) under the same 
Employer Identification Number in 1967, entries on this report should 
be consolidated for all such locations except that in item 1, enter the 
location of your main establishment and in item 13 provide information 
separately for each location, 


If your Employer Identification Number (the number appearing on 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941) was 
changed during 1967, submit a report for the entire period of operation 
in 1967 on one 1967 Census reporting form, and list all Employer 
Identification Numbers used during any part of 1967 in item 2, 


This report should cover the calendar year 1967 or, if records are 
maintained on a fiscal year basis, the report should cover the fiscal year 
which includes at least 10 months of 1967. 


If book figures are not available, enter your best estimates. 


If unusual circumstances should cause an undue burden in filing by the 
due date, or if you have any questions, please write to the Jefferson- 
ville Census Operations Office, Jeffersonville, Indiana 47130. 


1. NAME AND PHYSICAL LOCATION 


a. Is the name shown in the label the name by which this 
establishment is known to the public? 


O Yes O No 


2. EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Is the Employer Identification (EI) Number printed in the address label 
the SAME as that used for this establishment on your latest 1967 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941? 


(If “No,” enter trade 
name above the label.) 


O No (If “No,” enter the 
currently assigned EI 


Number here (9 digit o“ 


. LEGAL FORM OF ORGANIZATION OF COMPANY 
OPERATING THIS ESTABLISHMENT 


Is the address in the label O Yes 


1. O The mail address of your establishment but not 
the actual physical location. 


2. O The mail address of your establishment (including number and 
street) which also is its actual physical location. 


3. O Neither of the above (e.g. accountant's office). 


(NOTE: If you marked box 1 or 3, or number and street are 
not shown in the label, complete e, d, and e below. If you 
marked box 2, complete d and e below.) 


1 O Individual proprietor 
2 0O Partnership 
0 O Corporation (Do not mark if any form of cooperative association) 


8 O Co-op (cooperative association), corporate or noncorporate 
9 O Other (Specify) 


Enter following physical location information 


Number and street City, village, or other place 
ee. 


(NOTE: If location cannot be described by number and street give name 
or number of highway and approximate distance from nearest town.) 


; PERIOD OPERATED IN 1967 


a. Was this establishment in business 
at the end of 19677 . 10 Yes 20 No 


(NOTE: For establishments which were inactive 

during December 1967 due to seasonal or part-time operations, 
answer “Yes,” unless the establishment was not owned 

at the end of the year.) 


d. Enter name of county in which your 
establishment is located 


e. Is your establishment physically located within the boundaries of 
the city, village, or other place specified in the label or in “c”? 


10 Yes 20 No 


b. How many months during 1967 did 


‘ you own this establishment 


* 
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5. TOTAL SALES IN 1967 


Line a- Total net sales after deducting all returns, allowances, and discounts, 
but include excise taxes and sales taxes, Include at gross selling value (not 
commissions or brokerage) any goods sold or bought by you on a commission 
or brokerage basis for others, as well as sales for your own account. Include 
drop shipment sales where goods are shipped on your orders direct to your 
customers. Also include, at wholesale prices, sales or billings to any retail 
stores you may own, Include all receipts from services performed by you for 
your customers, but do NOT include any receipts derived from sources other 
than customers. 


Line b—Mark “Yes,” if you sold (or bought) any merchandise on a commis- 
sion basis (i.e., for the account of others) in 1967. Mark “No,” if you did not. 


Line ¢—Gross selling (or purchase) value of business conducted for the 
account of others in 1967. 


Line d—Commissions or brokerage received on transactions negotiated for 
others in 1967 (i.e., the amount of income your organization received in 1967 
for selling or buying merchandise for others). 


Line e—Percent of sales, if any, accounted for by goods produced by your 
company, your parent company or companies corporately affiliated with your 
company. 


6. SALES BY CUSTOMER CLASSES 


Report the approximate percentage of your 1967 sales to each of the classes 
of customers. If book figures are not available, entries for these lines should 
represent your best approximations. Percentages should add to 100. 


Line a—Sales to restaurants, lunch counters, hotels, hospitals and other food 
service establishments. 


Line b—Sales to food processors. 


Line c—Sales to the Federal government (including sales to military. post 
exchanges. GSA, GPO, and similar Federal agencies). 


Line d- Sales to retailers of all types (retail chain organizations, independent 
stores, department stores, etc.). Entry should represent percentage of your 
sales to purchasers who normally buy for resale to home consumers, individual 
users or to farmers. 


Line e- Sales to organizations that normally purchase for resale at wholesale 
(including sales to purchasers who buy for resale to retailers or to industrial, 
institutional and similar users). 


Line f— Sales to household consumers, farmers, and individual users (includ- 
ing sales to your own employees). 


Line g- Include sales made direct to buyers in foreign countries, of through 
their agents in this country. Include transfers, if any, to your own foreign 
branches. United States possessions should not be considered as foreign 
countries, 


7. PAYROLL, OPERATING EXPENSES AND INVENTORIES 


Line a—Report total wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, fees, and other 
remuneration paid to your employees during 1967, before deductions such 
as employees’ Social Security contributions, withholding taxes, group insur- 
ance premiums, union dues, and savings bonds. INCLUDE such items as 
dismissal pay, vacation and sick leave pay, the cash equivalent of payment in 
kind (such as goods, lodging, food, and clothing). INCLUDE salaries of 
officers, if a corporation. DO NOT include compensation or payments to, 
or withdrawals by, proprietors or partners of an unincorporated business. 


Line b—Include, in addition to other operating expenses, the payroll of this 
establishment and the pro rata share of any general office expense. Do not 
include the cost of merchandise. Do not include income taxes and excise 
taxes. Unincorporated businesses should not include withdrawals by owners 
or part owners. 


Line e- Report inventories of goods for sale at cost value rather than sale 
price. Include goods owned by you and consigned to others, but not goods 
of others in your possession. Report inventories as of the date specified, or 
nearest inventory date. 


a. TOTAL SALES (or purchases) and 
other operating receipts 


h. Did you sell (or buy) merchandise on a 
commission basis in 1967? 


€. Gross selling (or purchase) value of 
business conducted for the account 
of others in 1967 
(Include in a above) 


d. Commissions or brokerage received in 
transactions negotiated for others in 1967 


e. Percentage of sales representing 
products produced by your company 


a. To restaurants, institutions, and other 
fuod service establishments 


b. To industrial, manufacturing, and similar 
users; State and local governments 


c. To the Federal government 


d. To retailers (retail organizations 
of all types) 

e. To wholesale organizations 

f. To household consumers, individual 
users and farmers 

g. Export sales 


TOTAL 
(Lines a through g should add to 100) 


a. Total ANNUAL payroll in 1967 
before deductions 


b. Total 1967 operating expenses, 
including payroll 


ec. Merchandise inventories, at cost 


(1) December 31, 1967. . . 


(2) December 31, 1966. 


Approximate. 
percent of 
total sales 
(item 5a) 


L1 


ia aa 
ae 
n 
E 
ie era 
ee we “ae Let 


Dollars t Cents 


5 
9 
X 


X 


100-092 
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8. CREDIT SALES, RECEIVABLES AND BAD DEBT LOSSES 


Line a—Report as credit sales all sales other than those for which customer 
made full payment at time: of sale or when invoice was rendered, whether 
payment was made in cash, by check, money order, or draft. If no sales were 
made on credit, please enter “None.” 


Line b—Report the amount of receivables, derived from the sale of merchan- 
dise or services, on your books at the end of the year before deducting reserves 
for bad debt losses. Omit receivables sold to banks, factors, ete. 


Line e- Report the amount of receivables written off during 1967 as uncollect- 
able, after deducting any write-offs that subsequently proved to be collectable. 


a. Approximately what percent of your 
1967 sales were made on credit? 


b. Accounts and notes receivable, 
outstanding as of December 31, 1967 


e. Bad debt losses, 1967 


9. WAREHOUSE, STOCKROOM, AND OTHER INVENTORY STORAGE SPACE, DECEMBER 31, 1967 


Lines (1) and (2)—Exclude floor space occupied by interior walls, permanent 
aisles, elevator shafts, stairways, offices, receiving and shipping platforms, etc. 


Line b—Net piling space is space for storing commodities—inside space 
measured from wall to wall and from floor to ceiling, less space for ventilation 
(outside of the piling), coils, aisles, posts, sprinklers, etc. 


Line c—If you or your company, own the building (or portion of the building) 
in which your merchandise is warehoused and does not lease space, mark the 
first box. If it leases space only, mark the second box. However, if it owns 
a part of the warehouse space and also leases space, mark the third box. 


Line d—Mark the year or period in which the warehouse (or principal build- 
ing, if more than one) was built. 


10. MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT USED, 
MID-DECEMBER 1967 


a. Did you operate the following equipment in this 
place of business, mid-December 1967? 
Conveyor. 
Towline. e ee catvaredesrvubevetspetesees eps 


Overhead track. S e 


Crane... . 


a. Occupiable floor space (under 
roof)—occupied and unoccupied — 
of this establishment 


(1) In single-story buildings.. 
(2) In multiple-story buildings 2585 


(3) TOTAL FLOOR SPACE 
(Sum of lines (1) and (2)) 


b. Refrigerated (net piling) space 
50 degrees Fahrenheit or below 
in this establishment 


e. Mark appropriate box 


1 O We own the building 
2 O We lease the building 
3 O We own a building AND also lease space 


d. Mark appropriate box 


1 O Completed in 1966-67 
2 O 1960-65 
3 O 1955-59 
4 O 1950-54 
5 O 1945-49 
6 O 1940-44 


11. TRUCKS, TRUCK TRACTORS, AND TRUCK TRAILERS OPERATED, 
MID-DECEMBER 1967 Include all street and highway-type vehicles 


owned or leased without drivers. Exclude vehicles held for sale and any 
vehicles leased by you to others. 


7 O 1930-39 
8 O 1920-29 
9 D 1910-19 
0 O Prior to 1910 
X O Prior to 1940 


but age unknown 


a. 1 O None—Mark if this establishment operated none of the 
vehicles described below. 


(without 
drivers) 


Trucks, by body type 
(1) Refrigerated truck 


(2) Closed top vans 
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t5) Open top vans, piauorm, stane, 
or other open top trucks 


Elevator (4) Pick-up, standard panel, or 


b. Enter the number of each of the following used other light delivery trucks 


in this establishment, mid-December 1967 | Key 

(5) Other over-the-road trucks 
(%) Forklift trucks Truck tractors and trailers 

(1) Truck tractors 


(2) Other motorized materials handling 
equipment 3. (2) Semitrailers and full trailers 


12. COMPANY AFFILIATION 


a. Mark this box [0 if this business is owned or controlled by b. Mark this box [0 if this business owns or controls any other. 
another company and enter the name, mailing address, and company or companies and enter the name, mailing address, 
Employer Identification Number of owning or controlling and Employer Identification Number of owned or controlled 
company (if known). companies (if known). 


Name of company Mailing address (Number, street, city, State, ZIP code) EI No. (9 digits) 


13. YOUR BUSINESS LOCATIONS 


a. In 1967 did you operate your business at more than one location under the 
Employer Identification Number you had at the end of 1967? 

b. If “Yes,” is marked above, separately list below each location, including your 
main selling location and facilities other than selling establishments 
(such as warehouses, central administrative offices, buying offices, etc.). 


10 Yes 20 No 


Numer of 

i id employees 
Address of business Description of business “a i 
(Number, street, city or town, county, State, ZIP code) 4 Car gy 


March 12) 


Totals for this Employer Identification Number 
(Sales total should equal the entry in item 5. ĩ . ĩ üũöꝙ7ꝙ7d“ 


4. TYPE OF OPERATION : . 
MERCHANT — Mark one of the items under merchant if you are primarily |Mark the ONE item that is best suited to your business the basis on 
engaged in buying and selling merchandise, not producing it, and not buying | which the major portion of your operation was conducted in 1967. 
primarily from farmers. If you buy primarily from farmers see “Farm Prod- 
ucts Assemblers” on page 3. 


Importer— Source of purchase is primarily foreign. 


Exporter—Purchasing goods in the United States and selling them to 
foreign customers (see item 6). 


Wagon or truck distributor—Customarily sell from a truck or other 
vehicle, combining the function of salesman with that of delivery man, and 13 Exporter 
carry a limited assortment of well-known fast-moving items. 


Wholesaler, distributor, jobber— Buying and selling merchandise in 11_____ Wagon or truck distributor 

the United States market, and none of the above types is primary to your 

operation. However, if your company manufactures the product sold, or 11 Wholesaler, distributor, jobber, supply house 
if you sell (or buy) on an agency basis, see list below. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES BRANCH OR SALES OFFICE (Selling 20 Manufacturer's Sales Branch or Sales Office 
goods manufactured by your company, your parent company or an affiliated 
company.) 
FORM CB-50D ¥ 100-092 


Merchant (buying and selling on own account) 


12______ Importer 
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Name of establishment (Same as address box) 


Poteet U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


1967 CENSUS OF BUSINESS 


FOOD, BEVERAGES, TOBACCO, AND RELATED TRADES - continued 


14. TYPE OF OPERATION — continued 


BROKER, AGENT, COMMISSION MERCHANT-—Mark one of these Mark the ONE item that is best suited to your business—the basis on | 5-1 | 
items if you are primarily engaged in selling (or buying) merchandise on an which the major portion of your operation was conducted in 1967. 
agency basis for others, but not dealing primarily on own account. 


Auction company —Primarily engaged in selling merchandise for others 
by the auction method. 


Broker, representing sellers—Selling (or buying) merchandise on a 
brokerage basis for others in the United States market, but not receiving 
goods on consignment. 

Commission merchant—Receiving goods on consignment and selling 
them in the United States market. 


Import agent—Representing, on an agency basis, firms outside the 


Broker, Agent, Commission Merchant 
41. Auction company 
42 — Broker (representing sellers or buyers) 


United States selling goods in the domestic market. 43 Commission merchant 
Export agent — Representing, on an agency basis, domestic firms selling 44 Import t 
merchandise outside the United States or its possessions, 45 . — SS 
Selling agent Selling, on an agency basis, in the domestic market all e 25 
or the major portion of the output of your clients. 47 — Selling agent 
48 Purchasing agent, resident buyer 


Purchasing agent, resident buyer— Buying merchandise on an agency 

basis, in the domestic market, for a limited number of customers, on a 

continuing basis. 

Cooperative sales agency—Establishment is owned by a cooperative 

erga and is primarily engaged in selling merchandise on an agency 
asis. 


FARM PRODUCTS ASSEMBLER —Mark one of these items if you pur- 
chase primarily from farmers. 


Commission buyer of farm products—Buying farm products on a 
commission basis for others. 


Packing house—fresh fruits, vegetables— Cooperative or other, 
engaged in packing and marketing fresh fruits and vegetables received 
direct from farmers. 

Cream, produce station Cooperative or other, engaged in buying and 
marketing cream, eggs, and other produce. 

Buyer of farm products Marketing products received direct from 
farmers and if none of the above classifications apply. 


OTHER TYPE OF OPERATION 
Other type If none of the above types applies, describe briefly your 
method of operation. 


15. KIND OF BUSINESS 


a. Mark the ONE item that best describes the principal kind of business of this establishment in 1967, If none applies, 
mark the last item and enter the description by which your business is known to the trade or public, 


47 —— Cooperative sales agency 


Farm Products Assembler 
50 Commission buyer of farm products 
50 Packing house - fresh fruits, vegetables 
50 Cream, produce station 
50 Buyer of farm products 
50 Milk receiving station 


— Other Type of Operation (Specify) 


General-line Grocery Wholesaler Beverages 


5041108 Voluntary group grocery wholesaler 5049903 — Soft drinks, drinking waters 


5041207 Retail-cooperative grocery wholesaler 


5041306 Other general-line grocery (selling a full line of 5095104 
groceries and related products, but-not affiliated 
with a voluntary or cooperative group) 


} (See item 15b) 


Beer 


5095211 Wines, distilled spirits (licensed distributor) 


Other Food Merchants, Brokers, Agents, etc, 
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Contectionery © MINES Mies, MISMO spuns me OPCEAICu) 


5046008 Fish, seafood 
9000001 Oyster shucking, fish filleting 
5047006 Meat, meat products (including meat boners) — Tobacco Products 
5049309 Bread, baked goods 
5049903 Canned foods 
5049200 Coffee, tea, spices - ; Other Kind of Business (Specify) 
9000001 Coffee roasting, tea blending Sor anoi mik ee A oe 
5043005 Dairy products 
5042007 Frozen foods (including packaged frozen fish and meat) 
5048004 Fresh fruits, vegetables 
5044003 Poultry, eggs eee 
5049408 Food, beverage basic materials 
(industrial molasses, ice, sausage casings, etc.) 
5049903 Other grocery specialties (Specify) 


b. Does this establishment sponsor, or is it affiliated with a 
voluntary or cooperative group of retailers? 
Mark “Yes” if the establishment covered by this report sponsors or is affiliated 1 U Yes 20 No 
with a group of independent retailers engaged in joint advertising or other 
sales promotion under a group name or identification; or if the establishment 
is owned and operated cooperatively by a group of independent retailers buying 
collectively. 


(1) If “Yes,” give name of group 


(2) What percentage of your 1967 sales was 
to retail members of this group? 


16, ANALYSIS OF SALES BY COMMODITY LINES 


Make an entry on each of the lines below—enter a zero (0) on the line if you sold none of the merchandise described. Include service receipts on line 47. 
Estimate entries on the basis of records of sales (or purchases) you already have summarized. If your records are on a company basis, use them and your 
knowledge of the operations of individual establishments in preparing your estimate. It is important to make an entry on each line. even though estimated. 


You may report either in dollars or as a percent of total. 


> ae 
Brea Estimated sales Estimated sales 
during 1967 during 1967 
Code 
Per- 


1. Meats, provisions 


a. Fresh, frozen meats (except pack- 
aged) Report packaged frozen 
meats on line 10 


b. Sausage, meat loaves d. Canned fish, seafood 


c. Cured, boiled, smoked meats e. Canned meats 


d. Other meat products E r 
(including game, lard) Canned milk 


g. Other canned-bottled foods 


e. Total meat, provisions h. Total canned-bottled foods 
(Sum of lines a through d) (Sum of lines a through g) 


j 
q 
i 
i 
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16. ANALYSIS OF SALES BY COMMODITY LINES — Continued 


Make an entry on each of the lines below - enter a zero (0) on the line if you sold none of the merchandise described. Include service receipts on line 47. 
Estimate entries on the basis of records of sales (or purchases) you already have summarized. If your records are on a company basis, use them and your 
knowledge of the operations of individual establishments in preparing your estimate. It is important to make an entry on each line, even though estimated. 


You may report either in dollars or as a percent of total. 


[= Ve | Estimated sales 


during 1967 


Estimated sales 
during 1967 
Description Code Description Code 


Dollars 


Food—Continued Alcoholic Beverages— Continued 


26. Beer, ale, porter, stout, etc. — Continued 
b. State, county, and other local taxes 
as beer, ale, etc. 


c. Total beer, ale, etc. 
(Sum of lines a and b) 


28. Spirits (including neutral spirits and 
ethyl alcohol used in blending) 


Tobacco, Drugs, Chemicals, Paper 


3. Fresh fruits, vegetables 
a. Fresh fruits, berries, melons 


b. Fresh vegetables 


c. Total fresh fruits, vegetables 
(Sum of lines a and b) 


4. Butter and cheese 
6. Milk, cream (fluid) 
7. Other dairy products 
8. Eggs (shell) 


9, Poultry 
a. Live poultry 


27102 


— i 


29. Cigarettes, cigars, tobacco 
a. Cigarettes 


“uja 
822 
=|= 
2 — 
alo 


2 


c. Other tobacco 


d. Total cigarettes, cigars, tobacco 
(Sum of lines a through c) 71100 


30. Smokers supplies and pipes 


31. Soaps and detergents 


b. Dressed poultry killed at 
this establishment 


c. Dressed poultry resales 


32. Health products (over-the-counter 


medicines) 


33. Beauty aids (toiletries, cosmetics, 


d. Total poultry 
(Sum of lines a through c) 


dentifrices, etc.) 


34. Pharmaceuticals, antibiotics, 
druggist chemicals 
35. Industrial chemicals 


36. Personal service papers 
(toweling, cups, tissues, etc.) 


10, Frozen foods (quick-frozen packaged) 
a. Frozen fruits-juices 


. Frozen vegetables-juices 
. Frozen poultry (packaged only) 


8 SiS 
Sia 
= E 


a 
= 


. Frozen fish-seafood (packaged only) 
Report unpackaged frozen fish, 
seafood on line 11. 


Frozen meats (packaged only) 


f. Frozen prepared foods, TV dinners, 
baked goods 


. Other packaged frozen foods 


h. Total frozen foods 
(Sum of lines a through g) 


ll. Fish, seafood (fresh and frozen 
excluding packaged frozen) 
12. Coffee-roasted (including soluble) 


37. Industrial papers 
(wrapping, bags, cartons, etc.) 


8 
~ 
— 
> 
a 
~ 
š 


38. Stationery, office supplies 
39. School equipment, supplies 


8 
S 


i E E 


a 


120 
Other Commodity Lines 


40. Feeds (mixed and other) 87205 
41. Electric housewares, small appliances, 
parts and supplies 


42. Hardware 36103 
43. Yard or piece good 


4. Toys, games, fireworks, 
children’s vehicles 86306 


& 


e 


8 8 
S 3 
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45. Kitchen utensils, tools, 


miscellaneous housewares 


: 


13. Coffee-green 


14. Tea and spices 


15. Confectionery 
a. Candy, all kinds 
b. Chewing gum 


: 


46. Miscellaneous lines of merchandise 
(Specify) 
a. 


c. Fountain fruits, syrups 


d. Nuts (salted, roasted) potato chips, 


other confections d. Total miscellaneous lines of 


merchandise 
(Sum of lines a through o) 


e. Total confectionery 
(Sum of lines a through d) 


16. Sugar—refined—Report raw sugar 
on line 46 

17. Breakfast foods 

18. Bakery products (bread and 
other baked goods) 

19. Flour, related products 


20. Margarine, butter substitutes, 
shortening, cooking oils 


. Service receipts and fees from cus- 
tomers—Report here receipts from 
advertising, supervisory aids, store 
management assistance, income from 
leaseholds and fixtures, and similar 
services to customers. 


(Sum of entries should be the 
same as item 5a.) 


17. VENDING MACHINE OPERATIONS 
a. Did this establishment operate vending machines in 1967? 


a. Margarine, butter substitutes 


b. Shortenings, cooking oils 1 O Yes 2D No 


b. If “Yes,” give the following information: 


8 8 
ae ee iee 


c. Total margarine, etc. 
(Sum of lines a and b) 


21. Dried and dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables 


(1) Fill in the number of each of the listed machines that your 
organization operated in mid-December 1967. 


Type of machine 


| Cigars 6 
n Candy, confections ye a NO SS 
on Goh VR d e 8 Re St PEL es ae Ee 

Soft drinks C 

24. kood; beverage basic materials a) Other drinks 
base, hop extract, chocolate coatings, Sandwiches 
brown rice. brewer's yeast, etc.) CT DEFE Tae en 


PLS ae 
25. Foods (except as specified above) TOTAL NUMBER OF MACHINES Pry Be et 
Alcoholic Beverages OPERATED 711" 


26. Beer, ale, porter, stout, etc. (including 
Federal, State, and local taxes) (2) Sales through vending 
machines in 1967 ' 5 
(3) Number of locations at which vending 
72116 machines were operated on 
December 31, 1967 
A 


a. Beer, ale, porter, stout, etc. 
Name of person to contact regarding this report ddress (Number, street, city, State, ZIP code) 


3 
e geek 


(excluding State, county, and 
active local taxes but including 
Federal taxes) 


This report is substantially accurate and covers the period from 
Signature of authorized person i 


FORM CB-50D 100-092 
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PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO REPORT DUE DATE: APRIL 30, 1968 Form Approved: Budget Bureau No. 41-S67014 


rorm CB-70- NOTICE — Response to this inquiry is required by law (Title 13 -By the same 
an N oe 9 8 law, your report to the Census Bureau is confidential. It may be seen only by sworn Census 


employees and may be used only for statistical purposes. The law also provides that copies 
retained in your files are immune from legal process. 


1967 CENSUS OF BUSINESS Ae peeing 1 his ero Employer 


mber Identification No. 
HOTELS, MOTELS, TOURIST COURTS, 2 2 
TRAILER PARKS, CAMPS CB-70-1 (7000) 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Please complete and return this form in the envelope provided. 


This report should coyer only the establishment identified in 
the address. block. 


This report should cover the calendar year 1967 or, if records 
are maintained on a fiscal year basis, the report should coyer 
the fiscal year which includes at least 10 months of 1967. 


If book figures are not available, enter your best estimates. 


If unusual circumstances should cause an undue burden in filing 
by the due date, or if you have any questions, please write to 
the Jeffersonville Census Operations Office, Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana 47130. 


NAME AND PHYSICAL LOCATION 2. EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


a. Is 3 8 in the kes ere by which this Is the Employer Identification (EI) Number printed in the address label 
C the SAME as that used for this establishment on your latest 1967 
O Yes No (If Nos: enter trade Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941? 


name above the label.) 


b, Is the address in the label— OYes ONo e Seal 8 
1. O The mail address of your establishment but not Nusahor e 


the actual physical location. 
2. O The mail address of your 1 number and 3. LEGAL FORM OF ORGANIZATION OF COMPANY 
street) which also is its actual physical location, = 
OPERATING THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
3. O Neither of the above (e.g. accountant's office). x 


INS: If you marked box 1 or 3, or number and street are 1 O Individual proprietor 
not shown in the label, complete e, d, and e below. If you ’ . 
marked box 2, complete d and e below} 20 Partnership 


0 © Corporation (Do not mark if any form of cooperative association) 
c. Enter following physical location information 8 O Co-op (cooperative association), corporate or noncorporate 


City, village, or other place 9 © Other (Specify) 
es Meet ZIP code 4. PERIOD OPERATED IN 1967 
a. Was this establishment in business 
NOTE: If location cannot be described by number and street give name at the end of 19672... cree 20 Nu 
or number of highway and approximate distance from nearest town.) (NOTE: For establishments which were inactive 
during December 1967 due to seasonal or part-time operations, 


d. Enter name of county in which your answer Ves.“ unless the establishment was not owned 
establishment is located............ 1 ee at the end of the year.) 


e. Is your establishment physically located within the boundaries of 
the city, village, or other place specified in the label or in ? 
ECI Ya 2 U No b. How many months during 1967 did 
you own this establishment 


5. DOLLAR VOLUME OF BUSINESS IN 1967 
— 


Dollars Cents 
INCLUDE: Receipts from services and — 
Only receipts from customers of this establishment. sales of merchandions | 
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a. First quarter 179/ (Jan. Maren 


AN 
b. Second quarter 1967 (April-June) XX “4 
r 


All excise taxes and sales taxes collected from customers. 


Total charges to customers for services or for use of 
facilities and total of all merchandise sold whether or 
not payment was received in 1967. 


DO NOT INCLUDE: 


Commissions from vending machine operators, rents, 
sale of real estate, etc. 


6. PAYROLL AND EMPLOYMENT — If this is an unincorporated business, do not include the compensation of owners with 


the payroll figures, and do not count owners as paid employees. 


PAYROLL — Report total wages, salaries, bonuses, commissions, fees, and other 
remuneration paid to your employees during 1967, before deductions such as 
employees’ Social Security contributions, withholding taxes, group insurance 
premiums, union dues, and savings bonds. INCLUDE salaries of officers, if a 
corporation. DO NOT include payments to. or withdrawals by, proprietors or 
partners of an unincorporated business. Also, INCLUDE reported tips and 
gratuities received by your employees from others and such items as dismissal 
pay, vacation and sick leave pay, the cash equivalent of payments in kind (such 
as goods, lodging, food. and clothing). 


Dollars 


a. Total ANNUAL payroll in 1967 
before deductions.......................00065 


b. Number of paid employees for 
the pay period including 


ene Number. 


NUMBER OF PAID EMPLOYEES — Report all employees on the payroll in the pay 
period ineluding March 12. 1967. INCLUDE all those on paid sick leave. paid 
holidays, and paid vacations. INCLUDE salaried officers and executives, if a 
corporation, DO NOT INCLUDE proprietors and partners, if an unincorporated 
business. This definition is the same as used in completing item 14 of the 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941. 


Dollars 


c. Payroll for the FIRST 
QUARTER of 1967... .. .. . . . 


7. KIND OF BUSINESS 


a. Mark only ONE line. If this establishment was engaged in more 
than one of the kinds of activity listed, mark the one which 
accounted for the major portion of your receipts in 1967. 


b. Is this establishment a member of one 
of the following types of groups? 


7011109____ Year-round hotel with 25 or more guest rooms 


(1) Franchise or co-ownership group ; 7 
carrying COMMON name 10 Yes 20 No 


7011208 ___ Year-round hotel with less than 25 guest rooms 


7011307 Seasonal hotel (open less than 10 months each year) (2) Other referral organization 2 ◻ No 


7011406 —— Motel, tourist court 
3 Aer Sh If “Yes,” to either question (1) or (2) above, 
please furnish name of the group to which 

this establishment belongs. 


7011505 —— Motor hotel 


7031008 Trailer park 


7032006 


Fishing camp 


7032006 Hunting camp 


7032006 —— Children's camp 


c. (1) Do you consider this establishment 
Fre T E 10 Yes 20 No 


7032006 — Other sporting and recreation camp 
(Specify) 


Tourist home (2) Is this establishment open less than 


10 months of the year 10 Yes 20 No 


Other kind of business 
(Specify kind) 


100-059 
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8. RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
a. Are any of the facilities listed on the numbered lines below operated as a part of this establishment 
SHER HY YOULL PYM CONCESSION A cache dd E E S OAE, 10 20 


b. If “Yes” above, please mark a box on each line. 


Gels 


(1) Swimming pool............... err A 


P (6) Horseback riding............ 


(3) Private bathing beach. E ET E IN ARA 


9. ANALYSIS OF 1967 RECEIPTS 


a. Receipts from customers Dollars Cents 
| 
| 


Report in item 9 receipts from guests for use of facilities operated 
by you at this location. If you do not have separate book records 
for these figures, enter your best estimate for each line. Include 
all excise taxes, sales taxes, and amusement taxes collected from 
customers. The total shown on line a(9) should equal total receipts 
in item 5. Neither the total nor your share of the receipts from 
coin-operated machines operated by others on your premises are 
to be included in item 9a. Include your share of such receipts on 
line 9b. If other owners conduct business operations on your 
premises, include your rental receipts from these businesses on 
line 9b. 


(1) Guest room or unit rentals 


(2) Sales of meals and 
nonalcoholic beverages 


si 
0 


>< 
s$ 


(3) Sales of alcoholic beverages 
(liquor, wine and beer for con- 
sumption in bar or dining room) 


(4) Sales of packaged liquor, 
wine or beer 


Line a(l)— Report receipts from guest room and unit rentals 
including those used for business purposes. Report rentals of 
public rooms on line a(8) and store rentals on line b. Receipts 
from rentals of trailer space at this location should be reported 
on line a(8). 


~ p< 
* * 


(5) Receipts from automobile 
services except sales of 
gasoline, oils, ete. 


>x< 
5 


Line a(l) and a(2)—Establishments which include meals as part 
of their rates should estimate the data on lines a(1) and a(2) if book 
records are not kept. 


(6) Sales of gasoline, oils, etc. 


(7) Sales of other merchandise 


(8) Other receipts from patrons 


(9) TOTAL (Sum of lines (1)-{8) 
above should be the same as in 


— 9 bamm maa m mame ae 


b. Other rental and concession receipts 


11. LENGTH OF STAY 


Please mark: the box below which accounts for the largest 
volume of guest room or unit rental receipts in item 9a(1) above. 
(Estimates are acceptable.) 


Line a(8)—Report receipts from public room rentals and also 
receipts from guests for laundering, valet, checking, repairs, tele- 
phone, and other services. 


Y N Y 
u 85 * 


— — — — äü— 


~ 
8 


Line b- Report rental and commission receipts from operators of 
leased departments, concessions, stores, and other rentals at this 
location not included in item 9a. Also include here YOUR SHARE 
of the receipts of coin-operated machines operated by OTHERS 
on your premises. 


~*~ 
Eag 


10. NUMBER AND TYPE OF GUEST UNITS 
FOR KOTELS AND MOTELS 
Guest rooms or units consist of the number of rooms or units 
which can be rented as a single unit. Suites of rooms which 
cannot be subdivided should be counted as a single unit. 
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a. Number of guest units or rooms 


were used primarily as: 
(1) Transient guest rooms 


(2) Residential guest rooms 
(guests staying for 
1 month or longer) 


(3) TOTAL (Sum of lines (i) and (20 


. (1) Are off-street parking facilities available to patrons 3 O 1949—1954 6 O 1964—1967 


1 O Less than 1 week 
2 O One week to 1 month 


3 O More than 1 month 
12. PERIOD IN OPERATION 


a. Mark the box which indicates when this lodging place was 
first operated under the present ownership or control. 


1 O Before 1942 4 O 1955—1958 


2 O 1942—1948 5 O 1959—1963 


of this establishment without charge at this location? 


1 O Yes 20 No 


(2) Does this establishment have public rooms 
for meetings, banquets, etc.? 


1 U Ves 2 ◻ No 


b. Was this establishment operated as a 
odging place prior to the time it came under 
the present ownership or control? 


10) Yes 20 No 


c. If “Yes,” mark the box which to the best of your knowledge 
or belief indicates when this establishment was first operated 
as a lodging place. 


(3) How many floor levels have guest accommodations? 1 O Before 1942 4 O 1955—1958 


Count the ground floor as one level if it has such 
accommodations, 


1 O One 3 Three 
2 O Two 4 O Four or more 


Your percentage of occupancy may be computed as follows: 


a. Multiply the number of guest rooms in your estab- 


lishment by 365. (If you operated less than a full 
year use the number of days you actually operated 
instead of 365.) 


. Determine the number of rooms which were occu- 


pied each day that you operated. Total these 
figures for all days operated. 


Name of person to contact regarding this report 


CERTIFICATION 


20 1942—1948 5 O 1959—1963 


3 O 1949—1954 6 O 1964—1967 


13. PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPANCY IN 1967 FOR HOTELS, MOTOR HOTELS, AND MOTELS 


(See instructions for 
method of computing) 
c. Your percentage of occupancy is the number you 
get in b divided by the number you get in a, 


If records are not available as a basis for computing 
percentage of occupancy your best estimate will 
be acceptable. 


Address (Number, street, city, State, ZIP code) 


ere 


This report is substantially accurate and covers the period from 


Signature of authorized person 


FORM CB JO 


Percentage of occupancy 
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PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO REPORT DUE DATE: APRIL 30, 1968 Form Approved: Budget Bureau No. 41-S67061 


rorm CB-81 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | NOTICE— Response to this inquiry is required by law (Title 13 U.S. Code). By the same 
(8100) BUREAU OF THE CENSUS law, your report to the Census Bureau is confidential. It may be seen only by sworn Census 


employees and may be used only for statistical purposes. The law also provides that copies 
1967 ECONOMIC CENSUSES 


retained in your files are immune from legal process. 
pertaining to this report, Employer 
LAW FIRMS 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


In correspondence 
please refer to this Census File oe Identification 2 


CB-81 (8100) 


Please complete and return this form in the envelope provided. 


If you operated more than one establishment (location) under the same 
Employer Identification Number in 1967, entries on this report should 
be consolidated for all such locations except that in item 1, enter the 
location of your main establishment and in item 12 provide information 
separately for each location. 


If your Employer Identification Number (the number appearing on 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941) was 
changed during 1967, submit a report for the entire period of operation 
in 1967 on one 1967 Census reporting form, and list all Employer 
Identification Numbers used during any part of 1967 in item 2. 

This report should cover the calendar year 1967 or, if records are 


maintained on a fiscal year basis, the report should cover the fiscal 
year which includes at least 10 months of 1967. 


If book figures dre not available, enter your best estimates. 


If unusual circumstances should cause an undue burden in filing by the 
due date, or if you have any questions, please write to the Jefferson- 
ville Census Operations Office, Jeffersonville, Indiana 47130, 


2. EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Is the Employer Identification (El) Number printed in the address label 
the SAME as that used for this firm on your latest 1967 Employer's 
Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941? 


O Yes © No (If “No,” enter the 
currently assigned El 
Number here (9 digits. 


FORM OF PRACTICE 


1. NAME OF FIRM 


a. Is the name shown in the label the name by which this 
firm is known to the public? 


O Yes O No (If “No,” enter firm name aboye the label.) 


b. Is the address shown the actual physical location of 
the main office of this firm? 


O Yes O No 


If “No,” enter below the number, street, city, State, 
and ZIP code of this firm's main office. 


10 “ps ai . 


c. Does this firm provide legal services for clients? 


O Yes O No 


1 © Sole practitioner (Individual proprietor) 
2 © Partnership 

3 O Individual lawyer, engaged in group practice 
4 O Other (Specify) 
PERIOD OPERATED IN 1967 


a. Was this firm engaged in the practice 
of law at the end of 19677... 


10 Yes 20 No 


NOTE: For firms which were inactive during 
December 1967 due to part-time activities answer 
“Yes,” unless the firm was no longer in practice 
at the end of the year. 


(if “No,” DO NOT answer other questions. 
SIGN CERTIFICATION on reverse and return 
form in enclosed envelope.) 


b. How many months during 1967 was 


NOTE: The term “firm” includes “sole practitioners.” the firm in practice? 


5. TOTAL RECEIPTS AND PAYROLL IN 1967 


Line a(1)—Include all the receipts from the practice of law. a. Total receipts during 1967 


(1) Receipts for legal services 


Line a(2)— Include all other receipts from clients, such as commissions 
performed 


for the management or sale of real estate, insurance, etc. Do not include 
gross receipts from the rental or sale of real estate, or income from investments. 


(2) All other receipts 


(3) TOTAL receipts 
(Sum of lines (1) and (2)) 


Line b Include all salaries, wages, commissions, bonuses, vacation allow- 
ances, and the value of payments in kind, such as goods, lodging, food and 
clothing. Include reported tips, gratuities, ete. received by your employees 
from others. Do not include payments to (or withdrawals by) proprietors 


SHUVWAN AO SNOISNALXZ 
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6. COMPANY AFFILIATION 


a. Mark this box UI if this firm is owned or controlled by another 
company and enter the name, mailing address, and Employer 
Identification Number of owning or controlling company (if known). 


ie aie: ees ae rae 


7. NATURE OF PRACTICE 
FOR CENSUS USE 


ONLY 
8111007 


a. Is this firm engaged in any specialized field of practice which 
accounted for 25% or more of this firm’s receipts during 1967? 


10 Yes 20 No 


Mo 


b. If “Yes,” enter the percentage for each of the specialized fields 
which accounted for 25% or more of this firm's receipts. (Estimates 
are acceptable.) 


NOTE: “General Practice” should not be considered a specialized field. 


8. CLASS OF CLIENT 


What percentage of your total receipts in 1967 was from each of the 
following classes of clients? (Estimates are acceptable.) 


x P. t 
Class of clients 


a, Individuals, estates, personal work for farmers 


b. Trade, farming, industrial, transportation, 
financial, and other business firms 


c. Government (Federal, State, county, municipal, 
township, school district, ete.) 


d. Other classes (Specify) 


e. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through d) Er 


Bre AN SEBS ARLU TUN pezswes In 1420.1. 
before deductions 


b. Mark this box D if this firm owns or controls any other company 
or companies and enter the name, mailing address, and Employer 
Identification Number of owned or controlled companies (if known). 


EL No. (9 digits) 


P'!!! 


— 
N 


(7) Negligence - plaintiff 


(6) Negligence - defendant s 1 
(8) Patent, trademark and copyright law — 


(9) Real estate 
(10) Taxation 


(11) Wills, estate planning, and probate 
(12) Other specialized field (Specify) 


— — — 
ó & jò 


* 
:12 


9. PAYROLL AND EMPLOYMENT 


a. Employees and payroll by employed Payroll for the first 
occupation (include for week quarter of 1967 
roprietors and partners on including 
fine b only) Mariela, 


(1) Associate lawyers 


(2) Secretaries (stenographers, 
and typists) 


(4) TOTAL (Sum of lines (1) 
through (3)) 


c. Of the lawyers (lines a(l) and 
b) how many were employed 
by the Federal government as 
attorneys during any part of 
the 5 years 1963-1967? 


IGT ‘G Yom 
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10. EXPENSES (other than payroll) DURING 1967 


1 


s s je |e 
4 è 8 |> 


Line a— Employer ary aaa under the Federal Insurance Sap hain 
Act (FICA), the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, any payments or allocations l Pres x 
to other employee benefits such as State Temporary 3 Workmen's ie! so 55 ee ploy: 
Compensation, Unemployment Compensation, Health and Welfare, savings e and othres sitedranca plans 
and deferred profits plans; and premiums for life, disability, sickness and 
medical insurance. 


— 
— 


b. Expenses incurred ſor proſessional 


; i . 6 6 x z 
Line b Include all non-payroll costs of attendance at courses, seminars, M 


meetings of professional societies, by lawyers of this firm including associate 
lawyers as well as partners and sole proprietors. Include indirect expenses e. Taxes and license fees, except 
such as cost of travel, lodging, books, etc., as well as direct charges such as income and payroll taxes 


registrations, admissions, tuition. 
Line e- Total taxes, such as license fees, real estate and real property taxes, EH 
ete. payable during 1967. Do not include Federal or State taxes on payroll | d. Depreciation 


or taxable income. 


— 
* 


Fe 
— 


>x< 
— 


n e. Purchase of office supplies 
Line d- Report the amount as on your books, of depreciation in 1967 of stationery and 8 8 d 
buildings, fixtures, furniture, law libraries, vehicles, and other equipment. 
f. Payments for electricity, 
1 heating ſuel and water 
Line g- If the firm owns its own office space do not include equivalent : 
office rent expense on this line. 
Line h- Operating expenses not reported elsewhere on this form, excluding 
interest on loans or other indebtedness. Inelude payments to other firms h.. Other nonpayroll expenses not 
for rental of vehicles or other equipment; accounting, communications or | ~- p 

a pes : included elsewhere (exclude 
other services; insurance, except for the account of employees. Also include ffiterést oh loan’) 


amounts set aside for bad debt losses, the amount not compensated for by 
insurance from accidental loss or damage to capital, and losses by theft. 


Line f—Include only direct payments for electricity, heating fuel and water. 


2 > 
a 


> 
— 


— 
— 


x< 
: 


i. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through h) 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES (excluding land) IN 1967 

Capital expenditures refer to all costs actually incurred during 1967 which 

are chargeable to the fixed assets accounts of this firm, and are of the type | Total capital expenditures in 1967 for 
for which depreciation accounts are normally maintained. These include | structures and related facilities, 
expenditures during 1967 for buildings, fixtures, furniture, law libraries, | equipment and other depreciable 
vehicles, etc. (Do not deduct the value of trade-ins.) assets 


12. YOUR OFFICE LOCATIONS 


a. In 1967 did you operate law offices at more than one location under 
the Employer Identification Number you had at the end of 19672... . . .., A 20 No 


4 
t 
Cents 
: 


b. If “Yes,” is marked above, separately list below each location, including your main office and 
including any facilities other than law offices which you may operate under the same E.I. Number. 


Number of 
3 loyees 
Address of location ae 5 employe 
(Number, street, city or town, State, ZIP code) Description of operation pay penea 
March 12, 1967 


Total employment for this Employer Identification Number 
(Total should equal the entry in item 9a(4)) 
This space may be used for any explanation that may be helpful in understanding your report. 


998¢ 
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FORM CB-81 


Name of person to contact regarding this report Address (Number, street, city, State, ZIP code) 


This report is substantially accurate and covers the period from 
Signature of authorized person 


Telephone No. 


1 
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PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO REPORT 
rorm CB-53A 


DUE DATE: APRIL 30, 1968 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE NOTICE— Response to this inquiry is required by law (Title 13 U.S. Code). By the same 


Form approved: Budget Bureau No. 41-S67017 


(5301) BUREAU OF THE CENSUS law, your report to the Census Bureau is confidential. It may be seen only by sworn Census 
employees and may be used only for statistical purposes. The law also provides that copies 


retained in your files are immune from legal process. 


1967 CENSUS OF BUSINESS „ 


DEPARTMENT, GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


* 


PLEASE READ 
ACCOMPANYING INSTRUCTIONS 
BEFORE COMPLETING FORM 


1. NAME AND PHYSICAL LOCATION 


a. Is the name shown in the label the name by which this 
establishment is known to the public? 


O Yes O No (If No,“ enter trade 
name above the label.) 


. Is the address in the label— 


1. O The mail address of your establishment but not 
the actual physical location. 


2. O The mail address of your establishment (including number and 
street) which also is its actual physical location. 


3. O Neither of the above (e.g. accountant's office). 


(NOTE: If you marked box 1 or 3, or number and street are 
not shown in the label, complete e, d, and e below. If you 
marked box 2, complete d and e below.) 


. Enter following physical location information 


P ce sF we 


(NOTE: If location cannot be described by number and street give name 
or number of highway and approximate distance from nearest town.) 


Enter name of county in which your 
establishment is located............ 


Is your establishment physically located within the boundaries of 
the city, village, or other place specified in the label or in c“? 
1 O Yes 2 O No 


CLASS OF CUSTOMER 


Mark the box which indicates the class of customer which 
accounts for more than half of your entry in item 7a. If no 
one class accounts for more than half, indicate approximate 
percentage next to each box. 


1— % O General public (household consumers, 
farmers, and individuals) 


2 — % O Business firms, government, and institutions 


S E EE E 


7. DOLLAR VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND PAYROLL IN 1967 


ining to this report, 


Employer 
Identification No. "2 


CB-53A (5301) 


. EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Is the Employer Identification (EI) Number printed in the address label 
the SAME as that used for this establishment on your latest 1967 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941? 
D Yes O No (If “No,” enter the 

currently assigned EI 

Number here (9 digits) 


: R ORGANIZATION 


` OPERATING THIS ESTABLISHMENT 


1 O Individual proprietor 

2 O Partnership 

0 O Corporation (Do not mark if any form of cooperative association) 
8 O Co-op (cooperative association), corporate or noncorporate 

9 O Other (Specify) 

PERIOD OPERATED IN 1967 


a. Was this establishment in business 
at the end of 19677. 1 O Yes 20 No 
(NOTE: For establishments which were inactive 
during December 1967 due to seasonal or part-time operations, 
answer Ves,“ unless the establishment was not owned 
at the end of the year.) 


b. How many months during 1967 did 
you own this establishment? 


METHOD OF SELLING 


Mark the box which describes your principal method 
of selling. Do not mark more than one box. 

1 O Selling at this establishment 

2 O Mail order (catalog selling) 

3 O House-to-house (direct selling) 

4 O Operating merchandise vending machines 


8. COMPANY AFFILIATION 
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company and enter the name, mailing address, and Employer Identifica- 
tion Number of owning or controlling company (if known). 


a. Sales of merchandise and other 


en neee b. Mark this box UI if this business owns or controls any other company 


or companies and enter the name, mailing address, and Employer 
Identification Number of owned or controlled companies (if known). 


Name of company 


b. Does the entry in “a` include 
sales taxes and excise taxes 
collected from customers? ...........-. LO Yes 2 0 No 


c. If No,” how much did you 
f rd to taxi i 
forint 5 ee = ——— Mailing address (Number, street, city, State, El No. (9 digits) 


ZIP code) 
d. Total ANNUAL payroll in 1967 
before deduetions rnern 


. DEPARTMENT OR CONCESSION LOCATED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ANOTHER FIRM 


a. Is your business at this location conducted as a department or concession (such as a millinery 

department in a department store) in an establishment operated by another firm?........... ER sts aoa 10 Yes 2 ◻ No 
Mark Les,“ if customers normally consider your operation as part of the establishment operated 
by the other firm, or if your sales to customers are billed by that establishment. 


b. If “Yes,” please enter the name and description 
(kind of business) of the establishment which is 
operated by the other firm. . 


Mark Les,“ if there is any operation of others which customers normally consider part of your 
establishment, or if you bill customers for sales of such department, concession, or business. 
b. If “Yes,” please complete a line for each. 


Estimated 

Kind of business sales during 

of department or 1967 
concession 


sales of this roll of this 
department department 
included in included in 


Name and address of owner 
of department or concession 


11. YOUR BUSINESS LOCATIONS 


a. In 1967 did you operate your business at more than one location under the 
Employer Identification Number you had at the end of 19677. .. 2 v . ju 1 O Yes 2 0O No 


b. If “Yes,” is marked above, separately list below each location, including your 


main selling location and facilities other than selling establishments 
Dollars Cents 


(such as warehouses, central administrative offices, buying offices, etc.). 


Number of 
paid employees 
(Pay period 
including 
March 12) 


Address of business 
(Number, street, city or town, county, State, ZIP code) 


Description of business 


1 
— pp] ß 
Totals for this Employer Identification Number 
(Sales total should equal the entry in item 7a) < 
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| Square feet | Key | 13. KIND OF BUSINESS 


a. If one of the following titles adequately describes your kind of business. place a “1 on that line and 
a, Selling space in store. make no entries on the other lines. If no one title describes your business adequately, place a “1” next 
to the title which indicates your most important activity, a “2” next to the second most important, etc. 


. Total space in store. .. TRASK 5331004 — Variety store: 5¢-10¢-$1 store 5399019 General merchandise store 


CREDIT SALES 5331004 —— Limited price variety store f 5399027 —— Dry goods store 

5 this e 5411004 — Variety (food) store ; | 5399035 — Sewing. needlework, knitting supplies 
extend credit to — Shoes- py Sd oer — 5399019 — General store 

> receipts primarily from sales of fuods č 
Aig oahi and beverages for off premise con- 5411004 — Grocery store 
sumption, enter a 1“ on this line, 5651005 —— Family clothing store 

If “Yes,” are service and 5311006 ___ Department store Other kindof düst ess 
other charges for credit 5321021 ___ Mail order general merchandise (Describe kind) 


oe in your entry 5321039 Mail order catalog store 


12. FLOOR SPACE 


b. Is this a self-service establishment, i.e.. do more than half of this establishment's number of 
. If “No,” enter the total sales transactions result from customers selecting merchandise from display (primarily without the 
service and other charges assistance of sales personnel) and taking their selections to be registered at a check-out stand? 


for credit 
10 Yes 20 No 


MERCHANDISE LINES — Make an entry on each of the lines below—enter a zero (0) on the line if you sold none of the merchandise described. Make entries 
on the basis of sales (or purchase totals) you usually prepare. If you do not prepare such totals, make estimates on the basis of your knowledge of your own 
operation. It is important to make an entry on each line, even though estimated. 


NOTE: Entries on the following lines should exclude sales feom vending machines owned by others. 


„ 2) 
Cen- 


stimated sales 
during 1967 


sus 
Merchandise lines Use 
| Polars le 


Furniture, sleep equipment, floor coverings 


12. 
CABET . Furniture— upholstered, dining, bedroom, sum- 
mer and metal beds, mattresses, springs and 


I. Groceries, other food items for preparation and 
consumption away from this establishment 
{including candy, bottled or canned soft drinks) 


studio beds (include lawn and garden furniture, 
and dinette, infants’ and unpainted furniture) 


2. Meals, snacks, sandwiches, nonalcoholic bever- 
ages generally served for consumption at this 
establishment 


. Floor coverings - carpets, rugs, orientals, throw 
N r rugs, linoleum, floor tile, etc. 
3. Alcoholic drinks (served at this establishment) 
. TOTAL (Sum of lines a and b) E 
4. Packaged liquor, wine and beer 080 = = - 
$ Kitchenware, small electric appliances, china, glassware, lamps, 


lampshades, mirrors, pictures, and other home furnishings 


5. Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco (exclude sales from 
vending machines owned by others) 


. China, glassware, gift shop, lamps, lampshades, 
mirrors and pictures i 


6. Cosmetics, drugs, health, first aid and sickroom 
needs, toiletries, dentifrices, soaps and detergents, 
household cleansers 


. Kitchenware and housewares, including small 
electric appliances, fire place and barbecue 
equipment (include dinette furniture on line 
12—not here) 


Men's and boys’ clothing and furnishings (exclude footwear; 
all footwear should be reported on line 9) 


All other merchandise on line 13 


a. Men's clothing and furnishings 


b. Boys’ clothing and furnishings 


c. TOTAL (Sum of lines a and b) 


15. Sporting and recreational equipment, 
boats, bicycles, luggage, hunting, fishing. 


camping equipment 


All women’s and girls’ clothing and accessories, infants’ and children's wear, IE. tools electri lies. = 3 lies 
etc, (exclude footwear; all footwear should be reported on line 9) Hardware, tools, electrical supplies, gardening equipment and supplies 
a. Hardware, tools, poner tools, electrical supplies 
a. Infants’ and children's wear up to size 6X (do 188 unpainted furniture on line 12 not 
not include infants’ furniture, to be reported on S = = : 
line 12, or baby carriages to be reported on b. Gardening equipment and supplies, power 


ree T'A 141 mowers. nursery farm equipment and fencing 


OLES 
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(include lawn and garden furniture on line 12— 

b. Handbags, small leather goods, gloves, not here) 322 

umbrellas, handkerchiefs, neckwear, 

and accesories — Aa Blea 
— ft 
d. Hosiery — women’s and children's E TA 
e. Corsets, brassieres, underwear, 

negligees, and robes 
f. Women’s, Misses’, Juniors’, coats, 

suits, furs, and rainwear c. TOTAL (Sum of lines a and b) 
g. Women's. Misses’, Juniors’, dresses, 18. Automobiles, trucks, other powered road vehicles eS a ae 

aprons, housedresses, uniforms, formals, 

167 J. Automotive fuels ‘and lubricants Te 


maternity and bridal dresses 
. Women’s, Misses’, Juniors’, blouses (including 20. Automobile tires. tubes, batteries, 

streetfloor blouses), sportswear, swim wear, ski accessories, parts 

clothes s 7 

— k 21. Farm equipment, machinery — a TTS 
i. Girls’, Sub- teen and Teen wear, including acces- eg i E>) 


sories, underwear, and Girl Scout wear 22. Hay, grain, feed, fertilizer, farm supplies a. j | 1400] 
23. Fuels (coal and wood, oil, LP gas), ice Use SE ees 
j. All other merchandise on line 8 e — 


All other merchandise (photographie equipment and supplies. toys, 
books. magazines, newspapers, stationery, baby carriages, etc.) 

k. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through j) 
— Beis Sa 


Curtains, draperies, bedsheets, blankets, linens, piece goods. 
patterns, laces, trimmings, notions, closet accessories, 
blinds, window shades 


Lumber, millwork, building materials, paints, heating and plumbing 
equipment, home repair and modernization equipment and supplies 
(include major appliances on line 11—not here) 


a. Paint, glass and wallpaper 


b. All other merchandise on line 17 


= 


a: Toys, games, wheel goods. baby carriages, 
adult games, and hobbies tinclude bicycles 
on line 15—not here) 


b. Books, stationery, photographic equipment 
and supplies, greeting cards, wrapping 
paper, office equipment 


a. Piece goods, patterns, laces, trimmings, ribbons, 
art needlework, notions, closet accessories 


c. Other merchandise 


. Curtains, draperies, decorator upholstery 
fabrics, blinds and window shades, linens, 
domestics, blankets 


d. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through e) 


(If sales of merchandise on line e is more than 
10% of total sales, specify principal lines.) 


>. All other merchandise on line 10 


All nonmerchandise receipts from customers 


Include receipts from carrying charges and all other charges to 
customers for credit. Also include all receipts from customers 
for installation, delivery, repair, maintenance, on-site construction, 
and rental of tools and equipment.) If sales and excise taxes are 
not included in the entries on lines 1-24, include them with other 
nonmerchandise receipts on this line. 


. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through c) 


Major household appliances, radio, TV, record players, tape 
recorders, records, tapes. sheet music. musical instruments-. 


Major household appliances (vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, refrigerators, freezers, dehu- 
midifiers, room air conditioners, dishwashers, 
stoves, ovens, clothes dryers and washers, 


ironers and disposal units) a. Automotive repair-service labor receipts 


. Radio, TV, record players, records, sheet b. All other service receipts 
music, musical instruments 
c. TOTAL (Sum of lines a and b) 


e. All other merchandise on line 11 


. TOTAL (Lines l through 25—should equal 
. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through e) sum of figures in items 7a and 7¢.)————» 


Telephone No. 


lias az e] 


Signature of authorized person 
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PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO REPORT 
rorm CB-XD 


DUE DATE: APRIL 30, 1968 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | NOTICE— 


Form approved: Budget Bureau No. 41-S67017 
Response to this inquiry is required by law (Title 13 U.S. Code). By the same 


(5504) BUREAU OF THE CENSUS law, your report to the Census Bureau is confidential. It may be seen only by sworn Census 
employees and may be used only for statistical purposes. The law also provides that copies 


retained in your files are immune from legal process. 


1967 CENSUS OF BUSINESS |ie de thi census tie > 


GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS, OTHER AUTOMOTIVE 


PLEASE RED 
ACCOMPANYING INSTRUCTIONS _ 
BEFORE COMPLETING FORM 


1. NAME AND PHYSICAL LOCATION 


a. Is the name shown in the label the name by which this 
establishment is known to the public? 


D Yes O No (If “No,” enter trade 
name above the label.) 


b. Is the address in the label 


1. O The mail address of your establishment but not 
the actual physical location. 


2. O The mail address of your establishment {including number and 
street) which also is its actual physical location. 


3. O Neither of the above (e.g. accountant's office). 


(NOTE: If you marked box 1 or 3, or number and street are 
not shown in the label, complete e, d, and e below. If you 
marked box 2, complete d and e below.) 


c. Enter following physical location information 


Number and street City, village, or other place 


(NOTE: If location cannot be described by number and street give name 
or number of highway and approximate distance from nearest town.) 


d. Enter name of county in which your 


establishment is located............ 


e. Is your establishment physically located within the boundaries of 
the city, village, or other place specified in the label or in e“? 


1 O Yes 20 No 


. EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Is the Employer Identification (EI) Number printed in the address label 
the SAME as that used for this establishment on your latest 1967 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax Return, Treasury Form 941? 


O Yes O No (If “No,” enter the 
currently assigned El 
Number here (9 digits) 


6. DOLLAR VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND PAYROLL IN 1967 


ining to this report, 


Employer 
Identification No. 2 


CB-XD (5504) 


3. LEGAL FORM OF ORGANIZATION OF COMPANY 
OPERATING THIS ESTABLISHMENT 


1 O Individual proprietor 
2 O Partnership 


0 © Corporation (Do not mark if any form of cooperative association) 
8 O Co-op (cooperative association), corporate or nancorporate 


9 O Other (Specify) 


PERIOD OPERATED IN 1967 


a. Was this establishment in business 
at the end of 19677. 5 10 Yes 20 No 


(NOTE: For establishments which were inactive 

during December 1967 due to seasonal or part-time operations, 
answer “Yes,” unless the establishment. was not owned 

at the end of the year.) 


b. How many months during 1967 did 
you own this establishment? 


METHOD OF SELLING 


Mark the box which describes your principal method 
of selling. Do not mark more than one box. 

1 O Selling at this establishment 

2 O Mail order (catalog selling) 

3 O House-to-house (direct selling) 

4 C Operating merchandise vending machines 


7. COMPANY AFFILIATION 
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company and enter the name, mailing address, and Employer Identifica- 
a. me vl ee e and other tion Number of owning or controlling company (if known). 
F b. Mark this box [ if this business owns or controls any other company 


b. Does the entry in “a” include or companies and enter the name, mailing address, and Employer 
sales taxes and excise taxes Identification Number of owned or controlled companies (if known). 
collected from customers? Name of company 


c. If “No,” how much did you 
forward to taxing agencies -- - 
for such iaxesf. . . . . . . . . Mailing address (Number, street, city, State, EI No. (9 digits) 


ZIP code) 
d. Total ANNUAL payroll in 1967 
before deductions 


8. DEPARTMENT OR CONCESSION LOCATED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ANOTHER FIRM 


a. Is your business at this location conducted as a department or concession (such as automotive repair 
department in a gasoline service station) in an establishment operated by another firm? 
Mark Ves,“ if customers normally consider your operation as part of the establishment operated 
by the other firm, or if your sales to customers are billed by that establishment. 


b. If “Yes,” please enter the name and description 
(kind of business) of the establishment which is 
operated by the other firm 


Mark “Yes,” if there is any operation of others which customers normally consider part of your 
establishment, or if you bill customers for sales of such department, concession, or business. 
b. If “Yes,” please complete a line for each. 


Is the pay- 

: i Estimated sales of this roll of this 

Name and address of owner Kind of business sales during department department 
of department or concession of department or 1967 included in included in 
concession item 6a? item od? 


10. YOUR BUSINESS LOCATIONS 
a. In 1967 did you operate your business at more than one location under the 
Employer Identification Number you had at the end of 1967? 
b. If “Yes,” is marked above, separately list below each location, including your 
main selling location and facilities other than selling establishments 
(such as warehouses, central administrative offices, buying offices, etc.). 


Number of 


Address of business paid employees 
1 (Pay period 
(Number, street, city or town, county, State, ZIP code) including 


March 12) 


Totals for this Employer Identification Number 
(Sales total should equal the entry in item 6a) 
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12. MERCHANDISE LINES—Report the dollar volume or the percent of sales of each of the listed 


merchandise lines. Estimated figures are acceptable. If it is not feasible to determine or estimate 
amounts for minor lines lie. any accounting for less than one percent of your total sales), mark (X) 
in column (3) on such lines. 


11. KIND OF BUSINESS 


a. If one of the following titles adequately describes 
your kind of business, place a “1” on that line and 
make no entries on the other lines. If no one title 
describes your business adequately, place a next 
to the title which indicates your most important 
activity, a “2” next to the second most important, 
ete, 


Make sure there is an entry in columns (1), (2), or (3) for every line for which you had any sales. 


NOTE: Entries on the following lines should exclude sales from vending machines owned 
by others. You may report either in dollars or as a percent of total. 


Estimated sales 


$ Sales 
during 1967 a 


less 
than 


Gasoline service station 


5541008 


Merchandise lines 


5511019 Passenger car dealer (franchised) 


5521000 Passenger car dealer (nonfranchised) 


9000001 Truck and truck tractor dealer Automotive fuels and lubricants 


9000001 


Petroleum bulk plant + Gasoline 


5531017 Dealer in new tires, batteries, Other automotive fuels (including diesel) 


and accessories 


Motor oil, greases, other automotive lubricants 


5531025, 


Home and auto supply store 


5933015 Dealer in used tires, batteries, . TOTAL (Sum of lines a through c) 


and accessories 


5933023. Auto wrecker 


. Parts—installed in repair work 


5599014 Motorcycle, motor scooter dealer 


Parts — retail (over the counter) 


5599014 Aircraft dealer 


. Automobile tires, tubes, batteries, accessories 


5592001 Mobile home dealer 


5592001 Household trailer dealer d. TOTAL (Sum of lines a through e) 


3. Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco (exclude sales 
from vending machines owned by others) 
4. Groceries, other food items for preparation and 
consumption away from this establishment 
(including candy, bottled and canned soft drinks) 
5. Meals, snacks, sandwiches, nonalcoholic beverages 
generally served for consumption at this establishment 
6. Fuels (coal and wood, oil, LP gas), ice pos. | le hae 
7. Sporting and recreational equipment, boats, bicycles, 
luggage, hunting, fishing, camping equipment 


5591003 Boat dealer 


5984000 LP gas dealer 


5983002 Fuel oil dealer 


5252002 Farm equipment dealer 


7535008 Automotive painting shop 


7539109 Battery and ignition service shop 


7539208 
7534001 


Radiator service shop 


Tire recapping and retreading shop 


7531007 


Top, body, and frame repair shop a; -Motorcycles,:motor-scooters 


Perel Automotive glass shop b. All other merchandise on line 8 


7539406 Brake service shop 


c. TOTAL (Sum of lines a and b) 


9. Packaged liquor, wine and beer FFF 
10. Hardware, tools, electrical supplies, 
gardening equipment and supplies 


11, Cosmetics, drugs, health, first aid and ETEEN 
needs, toiletries, dentifrices, soaps an ‘ 
detergents, 1 cleansers 


7539505. Axle, spring repair shop 


7539505, 


Wheel alignment service shop 


7538002 General auto repair shop 


7542202 Sell. service car wash 


1999 
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Custom car wash 


12. Farm equipment, machinery E 
13. Hay, grain, feed, fertilizer, farm supplies ee ee ae ee P| 
14. Alcoholic drinks (served at this establishment) es SS 


15. Major household appliances, radio, TV, record players, tape 
recorders, records, tapes, sheet music, musical instruments 


Automatic transmission repair shop 


Muffler replacement, exhaust 
system repair shop 


Other kind of business 
(Describe kind) 


16. Kitchenware, small electric appliances. china, 
glassware, lamps, lamp shades, mirrors, 
pictures, and other home furnishings 


17. Lumber, millwork, building materials, paints, heating and 
plumbing equipment, home repair and modernization equipment 
and supplies (include major appliances on line 15—not here) 


18. Men's and boys’ clothing and furnishings (exclude 
footwear; all footwear should be reported on line 20) 


19. Jewelry, watches, clocks, silverware, optical goods 


pa . . 


21. Curtains, draperies, bedsheets, blankets, linens, 
piece goods, patterns, laces, trimmings, notions, 
ae closet accessories, blinds, window shades 
16 


b. Is this establishment a 
petroleum bulk plant with 
above ground storage tanks 

having a capacity of 10,000 

gallons or more? 


Does this establishment 
regularly perform general 
auto repair services (other 
than lubrication and minor 

adjustment)? 


22. All women’s and girls’ clothing and accessories, 
infants’ and children's wear, etc. (exclude footwear; 
all footwear should be reported on line 20) 


1 23. Furniture, sleep equipment, floor coverings Pages. ERD Ee Taso | 


Does this establishment 
regularly lease or rent 
passenger cars or trucks? 


24. All other merchandise (photographic equipment 
and supplies, toys. books, magazines, newspapers, 
stationery, baby carriages, etc.) 


(If sales of merchandise on this line is more than 
10% of total, specify principal lines) 


e. Do most of the customers of 
this establishment pump their 
own gasoline? 


Does this establishment have 
coin-operated car wash 
equipment on the premises? 


All nonmerchandise receipts from customers 


(Include receipts from carrying charges and all other charges to cus- 
tomers for credit. Also include all receipts from customers for installa- 
tion, delivery, repair, maintenance, on-site construction, and rental 
of tools and equipment.) If sales and excise taxes are not included 
in the entries on lines 1-24, include them with other nonmerchandise 
receipts on line 25d. 


g. Number of gallons of 
gasoline sold during 1967 


Number of gallons of other 
automotive fuels (including 
diesel) sold during 1967 


How many gasoline pumps 
are operated for sale of 
gasoline to customers? 


j. Number of rental units 
(rooms or cabins) operated 
by you at this location on 

December 31, 1967 


26. TOTAL (Lines I through 25—should equal 
sum of figures in items 6a and 6c.)}————> 


Telephone N 


Signature of authorized person 


FORM CB-XD 100-038 
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Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its ladies’ auxiliary 
conducts a voice of democracy contest, 
and the contestants compete for schol- 
arships ranging from $5,000 to $1,000. 
This year the contest theme is “Free- 
dom’s Challenge” and the winning 
speech from my State was won by Don- 
ald S. Elfenbein, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
which is in my congressional district. I 
feel a great deal of pride that one of my 
constituents has done so well in a field of 
such special importance today, and it is 
a thrill to read this young freedom-lov- 
ing American's words, in these days of 
stress and strain and negative attitudes, 
concerning his own personal realization 
of the blessings we Americans enjoy, and 
often take for granted, his acceptance 
of freedom’s challenge, and his willing- 
ness to meet it. 

I would like to share his remarks with 
my colleagues and to place them at this 
point in the RECORD: 

(By Donald Elfenbein) 


A crowd of eager young people stand on a 
dock waiting to board the barge which will 
carry them across the wide river. The barge 
is the Ship of Life, and the river is the 
Stream of Time. In his story, “The Other 
Side of the River,” Somerset Maugham de- 
scribes all the baggage stacked on the dock, 
which their elders insist they take with 
them. But only the young have tickets, and 
only they can decide what baggage, what 
values, what ideas they want to carry into 
the future. Were I waiting on that dock, I 
would choose to take my freedom as an 
American with me on the Ship of Life. And 
I know that if someday I am to place free- 
dom on the dock for my children to take, 
then I must guard it well—and I know that 
to prepare myself to guard my freedom, I 
must now take with me a strong and sincere 
love of freedom. 

We in America, enjoying the blessings of 
freedom must also face the dangers which 
threaten our heritage. We cannot permit a 
tyrannical foe to engulf democracy and vio- 
lently destroy the rights we hold sacred. Nor 
can we, in unconcern, permit our freedom 
to be gradually diminished from within. 
Grave threats have confronted Americans 
since the Declaration of Independence; they 
will confront us tomorrow. But by meeting 
a single challenge today, we can prepare to 
meet the dangers, and to assure the survival 
of liberty. This single challenge is for each 
American, and especially each young Ameri- 
can, to treasure, to cherish, and to prize his 
freedom above all. 

Because we Americans are accustomed to 
so much, we may value it too little. Freedom 
is all we have ever known, and we accept it 
as we accept the air we breathe. When watch- 
ing a civil rights demonstration, do we re- 
flect on our freedom to assemble? When 
wondering whether to join Dad’s clothing 
business or help lift the poor out of the 
slums, do we consider that the choice is 
ours? Even swinging open the door of our 
church or closing the voting booth curtain 
behind us, do we ever pause to appreciate 
our heritage? But we must pause, and we 
must reflect. I perhaps as I face the 
motionless folds of our flag in silent medita- 
tion at the start of each school day ... you 
perhaps now, at this very moment. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Let us all take a quiet moment to 
life if a weekend trip to New York were for- 
bidden, or the reading of Mein Kampf illegal, 
or an irate letter to our congressman impos- 
sible. And we must pause now. The realiza- 
tion that we are indeed fortunate to be free 
will be too late if it comes after our freedom 
is lost. 

As a freedom-loving young American, what 
can I do now, still standing on the dock, still 
unable to defend my freedom? If now I truly 
prize my freedom, then I am strengthening 
it by defending the front line of indifference. 
But the love of liberty that I have today will 
cross the river with me and will drive me to 
guard my liberty tomorrow, in the voting 
booth and on the battlefield. 

If then I truly prize my freedom, then 
eagerly will I cast my ballot, knowing my ob- 
ligation to the preservation of freedom. If 
then I truly prize my freedom, then willingly 
will I serve in time of crisis, knowing my 
duty to the defense of freedom. 

George Washington saw no need to caution 
his countrymen, who first fought and died to 
win freedom and then forged a system to pre- 
serve it, because “the love of liberty,” in his 
words, “was interwoven with every ligament 
of (their) hearts.” Is this love of liberty in- 
terwoven with every ligament of our hearts 
today? If it is not, then we must look fear- 
fully to the future and prepare to see our 
freedom slowly chipped away, if not sud- 
denly shattered—unless we can accept free- 
dom’s challenge and meet it. The generations 
of Americans before mine, who fought for 
freedom in Birmingham and in Normandy 
have laid the love of freedom on the dock; 
now we must take it with us. Only after I and 
every young American realize that our liberty 
cannot survive unless we cherish it—only 
then will our liberty survive. 


“Conservation Quandary”—San Rafael 
Wilderness 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial, “Conservation Quandary,” 
which appeared in the Pasadena Inde- 
pendent Star-News, February 28, 1968. 
This is a very fine editorial and I am 
pleased to place the same in the RECORD: 

CONSERVATION QUANDARY 

While the Independent Star-News stands 
firmly behind most conservation efforts in 
the West, one conflict has arisen in Southern 
California. In this case, we must veer from 
the course charted by the Sierra Club and 
Wilderness Society. 

The issue concerns the San Rafael Wilder- 
ness a vote on which is scheduled soon by 
the House of Representatives in Washington. 

The conflict involves an additional 2,200 
acres which the conservationists wish to add 
to the original 143,000 acre tract proposed 
by the Forest Service. 

It is a critical 2,200 acres. It involves the 
top of the Sierra Madre Ridge area of the 
Los Padres National Forest in Santa Barbara 
County. 

The conservationists are interested in al- 
lowing as much wilderness range as possible 
to the vanishing condor (we agree) and to 
protect some ancient Indian sites (we agree). 

But they ask that a proposed fuel break 
(a large cleared area) be scrapped. The Forest 
Service sees this fuel break project as the 
main line of defense against fire getting into 
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the smaller condor sanctuary and the wilder- 
ness and we are inclined to agree. 

A dirt road along Sierra Madre Ridge would 
be closed to all vehicular traffic under the 
law, but we see the fuel break as important. 
A fire racing up the hill from the Cuyama 
Valley could sweep across the unbroken 
Sierra Madre Ridge and into the condor 
country, destroying everything the Sierra 
Club and its compatriots are trying to save, 

The Forest Service’s position is the most 
sound. 

While we applaud the Sierra Club and other 
conservation groups for their watchdog po- 
sition on all encroachments into wilderness 
type areas, we think that this time it is more 
important to allow the fuel break. If fur- 
ther compromises are to be made, we feel 
that they should include the provision of the 
maximum amount of fire protection for this 
new San Rafael Wilderness. 

The current vote in Washington is a con- 
tinuing part of the program of the Congress 
to reclassify all of the nine million acres of 
wilderness lands in the U.S. 

It is important that these lands be pro- 
tected in the best way possible. The San 
Rafael Wilderness would be most secure with 
the addition of a single fire access road and 
a fuel break along its northern boundary. 

Congress must agree if true conservation 
is to be achieved. 


Daring Experiments for Living 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to a most challenging address de- 
livered last night by Dr. Athelstan Spil- 
haus, president, the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the awards dinner 
closing the annual science talent search 
for the Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships. 

Suggesting massive, daring experi- 
ments for living, Dr. Spilhaus held the 
attention of his audience in the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel prior to the announce- 
ment of the science award winners, all 
high school seniors, from every part of 
the United States. During his remarks, 
Dr. Spilhaus referred to the “excellent 
report by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders.” 

Under unanimous consent I herewith 
include in the Recor the full text of Dr. 
Spilhaus’ address: 

DARING EXPERIMENTS FOR LIVING 
(Address by Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, presi- 
dent, the Franklin Institute, the 27th 

Annual Science Talent Search for the 

Westinghouse Sctence Scholarships and 

Awards, Awards Banquet, Sheraton-Park 

Hotel, March 4, 1968) 

This is a wonderful occasion that Westing- 
house and Science Service make possible 
through the Science Clubs of America. This 
evening we have a few young leaders that 
we rightly honour because they represent 
one of the greatest successes, and there are 
many, of our American way of life. They are 
the best—they find their way from every- 
where—from all kinds of backgrounds 
through our peculiar system which aims to 


educate all to the best of their individual 
ability. 


These awards recognize creativity and ex- 
perimentation in science. Why don’t we start 
a talent search to recognize those whose 
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creative imagination is focused on solving 
people problems? 


MASSIVE, DARING EXPERIMENTS FOR LIVING 


Why is it that with all our wonderful 
advances in science and technology, we deal 
so slowly, so hopelessly and so unimagi- 
natively in accomplishing the things that 
need to be done for people’s better living? 
One reason is that we are unwilling to un- 
dertake massive, daring, novel experiments 
when people are involved. We are too timid 
to try new ideas for living on a large enough 
scale, We take huge risks involving millions 
of people with uncertain outcomes în wars. 
Why can we not embark with equally huge 
commitments and take commensurate risks 
toward peaceful living? The potential re- 
wards to people are even greater. Because 
most of our people live in cities, the chal- 
lenge for living today boils down to the 
challenge of the city. 

What we are now doing is whittling. Some 
years ago when the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
was appointed, he was depicted on the cover 
of TIME against a background of a slum 
building half of which had broken windows, 
disintegrating brick and dilapidated shutters 
and the other side showing the same obsolete 
building with the bricks patched, the win- 
dows and shutters mended. This was the con- 
cept TIME had of urban renewal. This char- 
acterized the lack of imagination in our city 
programs. 

Last year in the September issue of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Stewart Udall made a statement that 
reminded me of that old cover of TIME and 
put what I am saying into better words: “Our 
annual population growth of four million 
people increases the physical and social pres- 
sures, causes us to seek quick remedies, leads 
us to waste too much wealth on quick fixed 
projects that provide at best a temporary 
respite from yesterday’s mistakes. The razing 
of tenements, their instant replacement by 
high-rise slums changes the facade—not the 
features of the ghetto.” 

To renew the obsolete is not progress. To 
renew structures or build larger structures in 
regions where the problem is overcrowding 
is not progress but retrogression. Replacing 
old brick with new brick and broken panes 
with mended ones is just what we are doing— 
replacing old slums with new ones. To solve 
the problem of the cities and of people's liv- 
ing in them, how far short we fall behind the 
imagination, innovation and creativity that 
characterizes the space program. How far 
short we fall behind the massive experiment 
and gamble which was taken in the Manhat- 
tan Project in World War II. There, time was 
short but the job was done on time. The time 
is just as short now in our cities’ crisis and 
we should face it by setting up to do the job 
as was done in the Manhattan Project. To 
not do so is as great a risk to our country as 
many of the risks of war. 


THE RIOT COMMISSION 


I wrote this talk before the excellent re- 
port by the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders was made public last 
Friday. Many points in the Report point 
toward the things we have been saying. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Commis- 
slon's three basic principles: to mount pro- 
grams to the dimension of the problems; to 
aim these programs toward the immediate 
future; to undertake new initiatives and 
experiments that can change the system. 
This argues for top priorities and a scale 
greater than the Manhattan Project, greater 
than “man in space” and we need the Ert- 
perimental Cities type approach. 

Can't we have a “Man on Earth” program? 

EXPERIMENTAL CITIES 

In the last few years, I have been urging 
the building of Experimental Cities using all 
our modern know-how and resources. Build- 
ing them from scratch in the vast unused 
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beautiful lands of our country, controlling 
their size, keeping enough land around them 
to preserve unplanned overgrowth. The tech- 
nology of these cities to be such that the 
physical distresses of filth, pollution, con- 
gestion and noise would be removed. With- 
out these distresses there could be no need 
for zoning and therefore total integration of 
activities—school, business, industry and 
home of various income levels—of different 
kinds of people of different origins—and 
many new choices for people's living. Not 
only would these cities be the experimental 
laboratories to develop new technologies for 
older city services—new systems of manage- 
ment of cities—but also by attracting people 
to live in them in the open land, we could 
create open land in the older cities. 

The minimum population that I chose of 
one quarter of a million people for each city 
may turn out to be too small to offer suf- 
cient choices—but the essence of the plan is 
to fix on a certain size of population—dif- 
ferent perhaps in different areas and stick 
to it. Then the services—the schools, the 
sewers, the transportation and all the others 
are designed for that load and would not 
become overtaxed. 

To keep up with population growth alone, 
we need to build 50 Experimental Cities— 
an average of one per state of 250,000 people 
in the next three years. 

The Commission (unfairly called the Riot 
Commission) recommends bringing six mil- 
lion new and existing dwellings within reach 
of low and moderate income families in the 
next five years—our new experimental dis- 
persed cities will be the place to build these 
new dwellings—not just new slums in old 
congested areas, 

The system of rewards of our even most 
dedicated public servants is often not such 
as to encourage experimentation or long- 
range planning. The reward to a public serv- 
ant is continuation in office. Often a quick 
fix that shows instant temporary benefits is 
a better path to this reward than for him 
to spend money that will reap benefits in a 
future in which he may be out of office. Few 
would consider it neglect on the part of their 
representatives if they fail to do essential 
things when the price of not doing them is a 
deficit legacy to be paid in the future. 


MOVING PEOPLE? 


Most often the reason given for not trying 
massive experiments with people is because 
they involve moving people. The fact is that 
in our existing legal and governmental struc- 
ture we do move people. We push them 
around everywhere with the excuse (or some? 
times in the honest belief) that it’s for their 
own good. We move them in wars, we displace 
them with highways, we move them when 
renewal clears slums to build much larger 
ones. Sometimes we move them in the right 
direction; often we move them in the wrong 
direction, If new and improved dispersed 
cities are built, many who have never had 
the opportunity would move by choice. 

The Commission in its good report touches 
on moving people—this is a step in the right 
direction, They recommend placing more 
low and moderate income housing outside 
of the ghetto areas. I hope that “outside” is 
far enough to place this much-needed hous- 
ing in the dispersed Experimental Cities—if 
they’re talking about low and moderate in- 
come housing moving just to the suburbs 
it means nothing in the long run. 

The Commission also says “that the only 
choice for America” is “encouraging Negro 
movement out of city central areas.” I hope 
the movement may be to better dispersed 
Experimental Cities. And that the movement 
not only be for Negroes but for all people 
in the overgrown parts of old cities, These 
same steps are needed, for example, in Cal- 
cutta. If there is not already a downtrodden 
minority group, the distresses of an over- 
crowded city conglomeration will breed such 


a group. 
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Another Commission recommendation 
should relate to moving people. It recom- 
mends that the Federal Disaster Act which 
now applies only to natural disasters be ex- 
tended to furnish emergency food and 
medical assistance to cities during major city 
disorders and provide long run economic as- 
sistance afterwards. 

Let’s look how the Federal Disaster Act has 
worked with floods, It’s a common miscon- 
ception that rivers flood out more and more 
people each spring whereas, in reality, it is 
more and more people that flood the river 
plains that have been there since before 
man. Each year, after people are evacuated 
from floods, when the water subsides, sub- 
sidies move the people back. They'll be 
flooded out again next year. 

If there are major disorders in parts of a 
city, should not the long term economic 
assistance provide better living for the 
people from those areas elsewhere and make 
parks and city breathing space where the 
disorder occurred. It is justifiable to move 
people to preserve our natural environment 
for future generations. We should not op- 
erate on the basis that people, if they have 
no choice, will adapt to the distresses of 
cities or to machines. 


NOISE 


General Maxwell, head of the supersonic 
transport program says people will come to 
accept its sonic boom, Back in the days, 
fifty years ago, miners were put under- 
ground in dangerous conditions and were 
expected to accept these conditions, That 
was back in the days when engineers designed 
a machine and human beings adapted to it. 
We have long since come to the point in our 
science and technology and indeed in our 
respect for human dignity that we know we 
must adapt the machine to people and not 
vice versa, 

Why then at a time when we desperately 
need huge sums of money to reduce the 
pollution, noise and other side effects that 
over-concentration of cities wreaks on the 
environment—why then are we going full 
steam ahead to introduce a new and louder 
pollutant, the sonic boom as new Federal 
standard for maximum noise. Dr. Beranek 
has said it “will invade the few remaining 
havens of silence.” We may accept the sonic 
boom for military machines where speed and 
height are obvious advantages, but should 
we put up with it for ordinary living? Could 
we not turn the wealth of talent now on the 
Supersonic Transport Program to silencing 
the existing noise in cities—making the 
punishment fit the crime? 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT 


People say that before we try anything 
like this we must find out what people want, 

How can we find out what people want un- 
til we offer them more choices than they 
have in the cities today. Big cities are a 
trade-off. They provide wonderful choices 
in working opportunities, cultural and edu- 
cational opportunities and the variety of 
social contacts. But all pay for this by being 
condemned to live in congestion, filth, smells 
and noise. 

Since when have we waited to do some- 
thing before we had all the answers? Not 
with the atomic bomb, not with the space 
program. Our magnificent pioneers opened 
up the West travelling dangerously in cov- 
ered wagons, They did not wait for the safe, 
swift passage by jets. 

The essence of experiment is to try things, 
different things because they are unknowns. 
People will never know what they want until 
they can find out what they can have. 

A NEW MANHATTAN PROJECT 


Just as the Manhattan Project could com- 
mandeer the best brains, had priority on the 
output of special materials, our city pro- 
gram should have the same, 

In order to do it, with the urgency it de- 
serves, the Experimental Cities program 
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would need to focus the best brains from all 
our industries on it. The aerospace and air- 
craft industries have the kind of people who 
work on immensely complicated systems. The 
Atomic Commission that already has 
brilliant work going on in agro-industrial 
complexes and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration that is concerned 
about living on the moon could turn their 
well developed scientific and technological 

ent efforts to assist Housing and 
Urban Development in this national effort. 
Exciting as space is, perhaps it should wait if 
we need the best people to help us to catch 
up on earth. 

SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS 

The social studies that are made contin- 
uously correctly point out the problems; but 
by so doing they hold out promise of some- 
thing. Just as for a child at a birthday party 
the worst is to promise and not carry 
through. What we should do is promise to try 
our hardest to experiment and hopefully to 
produce an unexpected surprise. 

We need daring social experiments as well 
as daring technical experiments. Can we try 
payment for municipal services instead of 
taxes as a source of income for city man- 
agers? 

Can we try to change the tax and welfare 
program so that it encourages birth control 
rather than the opposite? 

The nation’s welfare depends upon birth 
control—can we not encourage birth control 
by restructuring the benefits of welfare? 


HUMAN JOBS FOR HUMAN BEINGS 


The Riot Commission, through government 
and private industry, recommends “immedi- 
ate action to create two million new jobs.” 
Quickly created jobs without something im- 
portant to work on—are make-work“ jobs 
and do not contribute to human dignity. If 
we had a huge national project to build the 
necessary dispersed cities—meaningful jobs 
would be created with an objective. 

Just as the young man in the discussion 
on summer time jobs said “I don’t want a 
summer job, Mr. Vice President, I want a 
job all the year round,” we could equally say 
“I don’t want to learn only in the school 
year, I want to learn all the year round.” If 
we do make jobs, they should be jobs that 
promote human dignity. For a human to dig 
a ditch when even he knows that a machine 
can do it faster, more economically and bet- 
ter—is degrading. For him to tend a flower 
garden and feel the reward of creating and 

something—is quite different. 

John Burchard points out that beauty and 
economy are not synonymous—“it costs more 
to plant a tree than not to plant it—to tend 
it than not to tend it—to cause flowers to 
grow in a bank or post office.” If we are going 
to spend the money anyway in making jobs, 
let’s use it for the jobs that will not only 
humanize the job holder, but create beauty. 

If we have to make jobs, let’s make crafts 
that can be used to build in beauty. 

LEARNING 

I have described the features of a prototype 
Experimental City elsewhere—I only want 
to emphasize one aspect of it tonight and 
that is how communications can help 
learning. 

The Experimental City will have broad- 
band communications everywhere we now 
think of having telephones. Having video 
and computer terminals anywhere provides 
new ways of doing business, preventing crime, 
having better preventive and therapeutic 
medical care. But here let's see what it could 
do for education. 

We must take a daring look at education, 
be ready to abandon traditional concepts of 
teacher, schoolhouse, blackboard, slate and 
pencil. We must think of using modern elec- 
tronic devices for facilitating learning. 

Instead of thinking of TV alone, we must 
look at what modern electronic devices can 
do on a broad spectrum. Language stems 
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from sounds related to pictures, writing from 
symbols related to pictures, music joins lan- 
guage and sound, abstract mathematics and 
logic are unspoken languages—we must tai- 
lor new devices each to its subject. 

Just as we need different devices for dif- 
ferent subject matter, we need different 
devices for different people. The advantage 
of machine aids in teaching is that they 
can tailor the material and speed to the 
individual. Mass production has brought 
drabness—your car is like everyone else's 
except for the number on the back—but 
programed automation can conceivably pro- 
duce individual differences. Stamp collectors 
prize errors—it’s often the imperfection in a 
piece of Chinese porcelain that makes it 
choice. All of these things indicate the desire 
to remain oneself, an individual, 

The teacher with pupils, usually grouped 
by chronological age, has to pace the ma- 
terial to “the average student”—he's the only 
fellow who is not sitting in the classroom! 
Why do we use advanced electronics to show 
pictures of Mr. Huntley and Mr. Brinkley 
(which certainly improves their image) but 
does not add obviously to the information 
being conveyed. It is like the presence of 
a teacher with students, the image or the 
teacher may be a powerful motivating force 
and make learning more human by personal- 
izing it. 

Dr. Solant, the president of the National 
Research Council of Canada, remarked 
recently that the technological gadget that 
helped the doctor most in earlier days was 
the automobile because it allowed him to 
spend more time with his patients and less 
with his horse. The point here is that like the 
automobile and the doctor information 
transfer devices will free the teacher so that 
he may humanize the learning and motivate 
the learner. 


EDUCATION EVERYWHERE 


Education when it was the privilege of a 
few had a glittering, exciting sound. Now as 
we strive to bring it to all, it’s become grim. 
It's something teachers do to you. It’s some- 
thing done during the school hours. It's 
something done in a special schoolhouse. 
These practices convey the impression to the 
youngster that learning is a thing that is 
apart from living; that it’s done in the 
schoolhouse and forgotten outside; that he 
learns during school hours and not in off 
hours. 

Yet our hours and years outside of formal 
school far exceed those in. Our buildings 
and structures for normal living far exceed 
the special structures we have for learning. 
If we are really to educate everybody we must 
use all the hours, all the structures, museums, 
libraries, parks, zoos, factories, businesses, 
courts and municipal buildings and farms 
for education in real life rather than the 
brick schoolhouse as a thing apart. 

In Philadelphia, I have great admiration 
for a School Board that, while beset with 
more than the average day-by-day troubles 
that plague schools everywhere, still has had 
the imagination to consider the concept of 
a “school on the Parkway.” Using the natural 
campus involving Philadelphia’s Art Muse- 
um, The Franklin Institute, the Free Library, 
the School of Art and other institutions and 
businesses that are within walking distance. 
This will be a school without a schoolhouse 
but with unparalleled real life resources for 
learning. 

When a student graduates from an ordi- 
nary school he never darkens its door again, 
but a student from this school might grad- 
uate but returns because the nature of the 
Museums and other resources from which 
he learned serve all ages and, because they 
have no captive audience like the schools, 
they must survive change and maintain rele- 
vance to all people in real time. 

When education was for a few they were 
cloistered; we still retain remnants of the 
guilds and priesthoods of the learned. Now 
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that it is for all we must break down the 
cloisters and remove the idea of the exclu- 
siveness of education. Learning from every- 
thing we have wherever we may be. 

is in the mind; going to school is anywhere, 
anytime with anything upon which the mind 
focuses as material for study. 

Government and State support for educa- 
tion is narrowly conceived, Funds go to the 
more formal institutions that are in a pat- 
tern. It is good to see that increasingly there 
is support for experiment, It seems to me 
that instead of aiming to teach everybody 
we should provide aid to any institution that 
provides opportunities for learning. We must 
broaden the whole concept of education to 
include learning—anywhere, in any situation 
with unlicensed motivators—then shortage 
of funds for bricks and mortar would not 
slow the ongoing of this learning. 

We are preoccupied with the most impor- 
tant problem of the integration of people 
with black and white skins. At the same time, 
we are disintegrating people by ages—the in- 
vention of the term—senior citizen—is as 
derogatory as those terms applied to other 
minorities. We lose the wisdom that even 
untutored old people can give to the young. 
This used to come about by a family of sev- 
eral generations living together. The old peo- 
ple remained young and the young people 
learned and the generation gap did not exist 
by mutual respect. 

We worry about the unemployment of the 
young—we should worry about the unem- 
ployment of the old. Retired people would 
feel useful if they could live with and pass 
their informal wisdom, however untutored, to 
the young. 

Social security, geriatric housing—on the 
one hand—huge schools and colleges for the 
young on the other hand—split the genera- 
tions apart. 

Emphasis on education—solely in institu- 
tions of learning—accentuates the status 
value of having been to one—and sets the 
formally educated apart from those who 
learn in real life. If we eliminate the special 
school year, if we eliminate the special aca- 
demic year—if we deemphasize school and 
college buildings—if we eliminate the grad- 
ing of education for dosing of certain ages, 
we'll be moving truly toward a practical solu- 
tion—toward a totally educated public—and 
a continuing of education throughout life. 

The idea that everybody goes to school 
until a certain age—and is then let loose, 
whether it has taken or not, is out of date. 

Instead, let us say that all our facilities, all 
our buildings, our people—have elements and 
capability of motivating the young to learn 
and conditioning them and providing places 
for them to continue their learning—each at 
his own individual pace—throughout life. 

How many city children know how bread 
is made? Would not a glass window looking 
into a modern bakery be a good classroom? 
Even in a land of milk and honey, kids are 
more apt to learn in biology about the honey 
bee than see a cow. Museums are more and 
more seeking their place in complementing 
schools and seeking a way in which they may 
carry their work beyond their walls and af- 
filiate with the artifacts of modern business 
and industry to provide the relevance of real 
life for the motivation of the student. 

ABCLISH THE SCHOOL AND ACADEMIC YEAR 

I want to end with a very positive, very 
practical, and urgent suggestion—one which 
could be done immediately and which would 
go far to alleviate both the stresses In edu- 
cation and the social problems of the cities. 


LET US ABOLISH THE SCHOOL AND ACADEMIC 
YEAR 


The traditional long summer vacation grew 
up in this country because the youngsters 
were needed in the olden days to work the 
farms in the summers. This was a good 
healthy reason in its time. Its time is long 
gone. Machinery works the farms and most 
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of the people live in cities. We drum into the 
kids that the most important, grim thing 
they have to do is go to school. When they're 
out of schoo] they’ve got nothing to do. We 
dump them all out for three months at the 
same season of the year. At the same time all 
the colleges let out. Those who search for 
jobs find the competition too great. 

At least if we abolished the school and 
academic year a quarter of the number would 
be out of schoo] at each season even if we 
kept to the idea of a three month vacation 
(which is a separate question). 

Everyone from the Vice President down has 
been urging industry to do its best in pro- 
viding jobs in summertime But in- 
dustry is no longer seasonal. It could provide 
jobs much more readily if there were a 
steady flow of youngsters throughout the 
year and we could use the time away from 
formal institutions of learning for the learn- 
ing in real life that used to be called “ap- 
prenticeship.” Summertime jobs even if pro- 
vided by industry or by Government tend to 
be “make-work.” Not a good thing to learn 
toward the real work in life. 

The problem of the “hot” summer, with 
the abolition of the school and academic 
year, might at least become a problem of one- 
quarter the intensity all the year round. 
By revising governmental and union restric- 
tions that apply, young people could be ab- 
sorbed in dignified useful work and the prob- 
lem would be reduced much more. 

The “summer vacation” is ingrained in the 
fabric of our society. But it can be changed 
immediately if we are daring. Do the parents 
insist on family summer vacations? What 
about winter, fall and spring vacations? 

Recently, an individual applying for a Gov- 
ernment summer grant to pursue a project, 
became totally involved in red tape not be- 
cause he wasn’t qualified, not because his 
project was not eminently worthy, but be- 
cause he wanted to use his summer grant in 
the winter. 

Perhaps he should have asked for the sum- 
mer grant for the winter period to do work 
during the southern hemisphere summer, 

It is not only the students who are affected, 
teachers and professors also have their free 
time during the same periods. Again, in 
olden days, teachers and professors studied 
or vacationed during their free time. Now 
most of them take jobs and all, if they study 
or do research, expect to be paid for it, and 
why not? But there, too, industry or other 
institutions would be able to absorb these 
people if they did not all come on the labor 
market at the same season. 

The National Science Foundation has a 
continuing problem concerning the payment 
of summer salaries to scholars and how 
much. 

Now, as in all proposals such as this, peo- 
ple from different vantage points say that it 
is economically impossible. The universities 
can't afford the change, they say, but in 
actual fact spreading the free periods of 
students and teachers over the real year, 
far from costing anything, will result in 
economies. 

One little example: Resorts that now open 
only in the summer would use facilities all 
the year round. 

If we are providing learning for all every- 
where throughout life, there is no such thing 
as a special academic life. It's no more spe- 
cial than any ordinary life. By getting rid 
of the academic year, we would take a major 
step to take teaching and learning into the 
real life situation of everyone instead of set- 
ting it apart. 

Everyone in this audience is special—from 
the Science Talent Search Winners through 
those who have come here to honour them— 
all are leaders in their fields. I hope you will 
lead, invent, create and support massive, 
daring experiments for living. 
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President’s Farm Message 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the President delivered his farm 
message to Congress. 

After analyzing the President's re- 
marks and recommendations, I made 
some comments of my own which are 
included in a newsletter to my constitu- 
ents. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include this in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


A few days ago, the President delivered 
his farm messagè to Congress. Main pro- 
posals of the program are for permanent 
extension of the commodity legislation en- 
acted in 1965; a three year extension of the 
Food for Peace or PL 480 program; and a 
bill to create a “food bank” of government- 
held stocks of wheat, feed grains and soy- 
beans, The President also called for Con- 
gressional hearings on “farm A 
and repeated earlier requests for a variety 
of more Great Society programs for rural 
areas. 

By and large, the farm message was re- 
ceived without any great enthusiasm on 
Capitol Hill. Senator Ellender, Chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee was quoted as saying that he did not 
feel that Congress would or should enact 
“permanent” commodity programs, The 
Chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on which I serve, Rep. W. R. Poage, 
did not introduce the President's proposals. 

Many members considered the message 
rather partisan in tone, but in a “presiden- 
tial election year” this type of political ap- 
peal isn’t surprising. Portions of the mes- 
sage were, I felt, quite misleading and I 
believe it is especially important that farm- 
ers understand some of the implications. 

In describing the 1965 Act, the President 
said: “To terminate the 1965 Act would 
bring catastrophe and ruin to many farmers. 
Cash prices would fall—and there would be 
no government payments to cushion the 
impact. Farm income would drop by as 
much as one-third—back to 1959 levels.” By 
these words the President leaves the clear 
implication that the refusal by Congress to 
extend the Act this year would cause ca- 
tastrophe and ruin in rural America. 

In plain and simple language, this is 
HOGWASH! The fact is FIRST that the pro- 
grams covered by the 1965 Act run through 
1969. New or modified programs aren't nec- 
essary—at least by the calendar—until 1970. 
So any changes could be made next year— 
after the elections. In the SECOND place, 
and in the unlikely event that Congress 
failed to act before the termination of the 
1965 Act, each of the major commodities— 
feed grains, wheat and cotton—have perma- 
nent “back-up” programs on the law books. 

For wheat, there would be another farm 
referendum on a mandatory wheat certifi- 
cate program with price supports on domes- 
tic and export up to 90% of parity; for feed 
grains, the Secretary could set price supports 
at anywhere from 50 to 90 percent of pari- 
ty; in the case of cotton, there would be a 
marketing quota program with price sup- 
ports from 65 to 90 percent of parity. 

So it seems to me that the dire predic- 
tion of “catastrophe and ruin” to farmers 
if the 1965 Act is not extended this year is 
on the outer fringe of the credibility gap. 

I don’t believe that the major commodity 
programs are doing all they can for farm- 
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ers and I don't think farmers are satisfied 
with them. 

Better farm prices are certainly needed 
and as Committee hearings proceed, I plan 
to do what I can, either in PL 480 Legisla- 
tion, a grain reserve bill, or more com- 
modity programs to prevent government 
manipulations which depress farm prices 
and are responsible, along with continually 
rising farm operating costs, for the present 
low level of farm income. 


The Great Record of Nelson Rockefeller 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
some amazement that I opened the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 4 to find 
within it a wild diatribe against the dis- 
tinguished Governor of the State of New 
York, Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Most of the points raised therein bor- 
der on the sort of excess that need not 
be answered, but I would like to make a 
few general observations. As dean of the 
New York Republican House delegation— 
and as a Representative whose record 
bespeaks no communion with the global 
gliberalism of the East-West traders and 
the blockbusting rent supplementers—I 
would like to set the record straight. 

Governor Rockefeller has a distin- 
guished record at the polls, having been 
elected Governor of New York three 
times in the last 10 years. Governor Rom- 
ney can say the same, although there is 
another candidate who has not won an 
election since 1950. Of course, when I say 
that Governor Rockefeller has a record 
of success at the polls, I do not mean to 
say that his ballot achievements have 
been flawless. His majorities have dimin- 
ished by the recent inroads of the Con- 
servative Party. As Bronx County Repub- 
lican chairman, but also as the only New 
York Congressman endorsed by the Con- 
servative Party, I have been sorry to see 
these two great parties at odds, but Iam 
happily convinced that this fractricide 
is ending. Throughout much of New York 
State this year, the Republicans and 
Conservatives are going to be fielding 
mutual congressional candidates. And 
this is not going to be a one-way street. 
It is not just going to be a case of Con- 
servatives endorsing Republicans. In one 
district, the Republican Party is going 
to endorse Mason L. Hampton, a stanch 
defender of the neighborhood school and 
the 1966 Conservative Party candidate 
for attorney general of New York. There 
is no one more pleased by this new and 
wise policy than myself. I am sure that 
it is going to inaugurate a new era of 
Republican success in New York. 

As for Governor Rockefeller’s personal 
strength among the New York electorate, 
I can only refer to his fantastic 1967 vote 
of confidence regarding the mass transit 
bond issue. This bond issue carried New 
York State by a 2 to 1 majority. It even 
carried districts like my own which nor- 
mally vote down new bond issues by 2 
and 3 to 1. Why did it do so well? Because 
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Governor Rockefeller put himself four- 
square behind it; because the Governor 
made it a vote of confidence in the poli- 
cies of his administration. I should add 
that this bond issue was no pipsqueak; it 
carried a $2.5 billion tag. Now you see 
what a great vote of confidence it really 
was. 

The mass transit bond issue is typical 
of Governor Rockefeller’s wise approach 
to urban ills. He preaches jobs, better 
transportation, and private enterprise 
slum rehabilitation on the State level— 
controlled by sober State legislatures— 
as an alternative to the galloping social 
engineering of the Great Society racial 
balance zealots. This is the Republican 
way to meet the challenge of the 1970’s; 
this is the way to chop down the Great 
Society before it can take hold—success- 
ful State-level enterprise. 

I believe that I have taken a back seat 
to no man in my opposition to the radical 
extremism of HUD and the Office of Edu- 
cation, and let me just say this: Nelson 
Rockefeller has never urged me to sup- 
port the Great Society. He has never told 
me not to fight rent subsidies, demon- 
stration cities, school busing and East- 
West trade, and as this House knows, I 
have fought them hard. Another New 
Yorker, the distinguished gentleman 
from the far western part of our State, 
led the fight against the war on poverty. 
I think that New York Republicanism 
does not have to apologize for its anti- 
Great Society record. We have been in 
the van of that fight. 

Nelson Rockefeller is compiling a great 
record in New York. To those who do not 
know it, let me say that the Governor 
has reduced welfare handouts this year; 
he has spurned Mayor Lindsay’s wild cry 
for “urbanaid” to finance more rewards 
for rioters; he is fighting the bipartisan 
liberal attempt to handcuff the police 
and proposing increased powers for law 
enforcement officers. 

In passing, I ought to mention the gar- 
bage strike. Regrettably, the press has 
lionized Mayor Lindsay for standing up 
to the sanitation union, and demanding 
the National Guard. This is ludicrous. 
Let me say why John Lindsay wanted the 
National Guard sent in. He told a news- 
paper publishers meeting on February 13 
that he thought it would be good for 
Harlem’s morale to see white guardsmen 
picking up garbage instead of curbing 
riots. Of course, Governor Rockefeller re- 
fused to have any part of the Mayor's 
rioter-coddling—the same philosophy 
which saturates the incredible Riot Com- 
mission report. Governor Rockefeller 
wanted to force a wage compromise so 
that the sanitation workers would go 
back to work and pick up the 100,000 
tons of garbage. Lindsay was arguing 
about 50 cents a week per sanitation 
worker, but he has put 300,000 new peo- 
ple on relief in 2 years for a total cost 
of $1.4 billion—this is the type outlook 
She Over ae has to contend with in city 


I agree with the March 4 comments of 
New York National Guard Commander, 
Major General O'Hara, deploring Lind- 
say’s proposal to have the National 
Guard collect garbage for Harlem’s so- 
ciological kicks. During the strike, the 
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general advised the Governor not to let 
Lindsay use the Guard for experiments 
in liberal sociology. Moreover, he cor- 
rectly stated that the Guard did not have 
the training to operate huge sanitation 
department incinerators. The Governor 
had to meet the health crisis another 
way. 

Let me say in conclusion that Gover- 
nor Rockefeller, whose brand of Repub- 
licanism is always vigilant for new fron- 
tiers of achievement, is forging a new 
activist conservatism in New York State. 
It is a record of which Republicans 
everywhere can be proud. 


Freedom’s Challenge 
HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend by remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
winning speech in the State of Arizona 
by Miss Lee Ann Felts, of Flagstaff, Ariz., 
in the Voice of Democracy contest spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its ladies auxiliary: 

FREEDOM’S CHALLENGE 


(By Lee Ann Felts, Arizona State winner, 
1968) 


I am being opposed. I am in combat. The 
tracers light up the darkened sky and I hear 
mortar fire in the distance. My trench is 
damp and muddy; I am cold, The uneasy 
rustle of the wind is frightening. Shots ring 
out nearby and my brother falls. He gives 
no resistance and dies silently. 

At moments like this life seems so insig- 
nificant and death, so accidental. Yet, each 
deserves the other. But my brother did not 
deserve death. What had these opposers held 
against him? Why had they hated and killed 
him? And why did he have to die? 

He died for a reason freedom. His freedom 
had been challenged and he went to death 
supporting and defending it. 

I remember growing up with Buck. He wor- 
shipped freedom and would often say, “Isn't 
it wonderful, our freedom I mean?” I didn’t 
think it was so wonderful: I took it for 
granted. 

Some of the things we used to do were 
very insignificant to me, but gave him great 
delight. We would often take walks with no 
fences nor guards to limit us, bathe our dog 
in unrationed water, read any book of our 
choosing, and gather with our friends in 
club meetings in our tree house, and later 
write articles in the local paper opposing 
certain school policies. These didn’t seem to 
me such wonderful freedoms. We even had 
our own guns. At that time I thought every 
boy in the world could have his own gun 
if he wanted to go hunting. I soon learned 
otherwise. 

I realize now how trivial those freedoms 
we enjoyed when we were small were. Yet, 
through exercising those freedoms we learned 
how to use them and what they meant on 
the adult level. 

Seeing my brother’s stiffening body lying 
here now, I realize that he understood his 
freedom. He loved and cherished it so that 
he died in its name. 

If I could be so humble as to die for free- 
dom's sake, I would, now, gladly give my life 
so the rest of the world might worship as 
it wishes. I would die so that small boys 
might have “secret” clubs in their tree 
houses, that they may love and care for 
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their dogs and carry a gun while hunting 
on an open and unrestricted range. 

I would die for my brother so that he 
could enjoy freedom. But it is too late. He 
has enjoyed and loved his freedom. And, 
World, I hope you will appreciate this sacri- 
fice and the millions of others to come—in 
the name of freedom. 

Yes, freedom has offered a great challenge, 
and we, the youth and defenders of America, 
are ready to answer that challenge with 
everything we possess—even to life itself, 


The Challenge of Freedom 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Voice of 
Democracy contest sponsored annually 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States creates great interest and 
enthusiasm for our country and its form 
of government among high school stu- 
dents. This year the winner for the State 
of Ohio is Sam Wenger, of Fostoria, Ohio, 
a resident of the Eighth Congressional 
District. I am proud of this young man 
and the excellent essay he prepared on 
“The Challenge of Freedom.” 

In these times of strife over war and 
domestic problems it is heartening to 
know that over 400,000 students partici- 
pated in this year’s contest. National 
winners will be selected at the final judg- 
ing later this month here in Washington. 
Each essay written for this contest repre- 
sents the conviction of a new generation 
about to enter the political and govern- 
mental affairs of our Republic. 

The bedrock of our Nation is in its 
youth, The essay by my constituent, Sam 
Wenger, represents a wholesome, positive 
view of the future. His emphasis is on 
the battles necessary to defend Amer- 
ica—to defend the principal so important 
today, that the basis of our society is re- 
spect for law and order. 

Mr. Speaker, here is this fine essay for 
democracy. 

THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 

I was there at Valley Forge. I slaved till 
my hands no longer sensed the numbing 
cold. I heard George Washington say. “We 
have this day, no less than 2,873 men in 
camp, unfit for duty because they are bare- 
footed and otherwise naked.” I was there 
as more than 3,000 soldiers closed their eyes. 
I was there, in the blood-red snow, in the 
cloudy sky—I was there, in the hearts of the 
living; in the frozen tears of the naked dead, 

I sang with the troops, “Glory, Glory Halle- 
lujah,” “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home Again.” I charged at Gettysburg. I 
urged the troops on, “it ain’t so hard to get 
to that ridge, it's h— to stay here.” They 
listened and 20,000 men charged right up to 
the enemy—20,000 men never came back. We 
stemmed the rebel tide—for I was there at 
Gettysburg. At Bull Run, at Richmond, at 
Shiloh—I was there! 

I watched as the madmen cried “Drang 
nach Osten,” drive toward the East. On the 
western front, the eastern front, I was there 
in the hearts of everyone involved. I wept 
for 20,000,000 lives. I was torn by ruthless- 
750 by barbed wire, by Man's sane insanity, 

ar. 

At Dunkerque it was more of the same. 
At the Battle of the Bulge, at Guadalcanal, 
in the Coral Sea, I lived and died at Hiro- 
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shima—I watched as 45,000,000 went to shal- 
low graves—I was there, eternal in their 
hearts, for I am freedom. 

At Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at Guadal- 
canal, Americans have come to my defense. 
They have rallied on the beaches. They have 
taken to the air; they have defended the 
name of freedom. You have won my blessings, 
and with this glorious honor, I bring you a 
challenge—the challenge of freedom. 

You have defended my name well—your 
battlefields are monuments to your determi- 
nation for maintaining my blessings, but the 
work does not end there. My price is high. It 
is in your factories, and your streets, your 
schools and your churches where the real 
battle of freedom is being fought and won. 
You way defend my name with a gun—but 
my true worth is reflected in your everyday 
actions. 

Obedience and respect for law are most 
vital factors. You take great pride that it 
is the people who make the law. It is the 
people who must obey, but here is the telling 
question: Is obeying the law; respect for the 
law? Obedience and respect are different. In 
a democratic society obedience must not 
stem from fear, but from respect, a respect 
founded upon the recognition of the im- 
portance of law. 

Respect the sanctity of your rules and I will 
not quit the American game of freedom! 
Every time you deface a public building— 
every time you drop a few items from your 
income tax—every time you run a stop sign— 
my blessings become less real. I fade from 
the American scene and anarchy becomes 
more of a reality. 

I was there at Valley Forge; I am in the 
jungles of South East Asia. I am in your 
courts and in your streets. I am in your 
schools and in your homes. You may defend 
my name with your guns—but only with your 
lives will you win my honor. The challenge is 
yours America. Tell me, what is your answer. 


Farmer’s Share Still Lags 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
er’s share of the world’s wealthiest na- 
tion continues to lag far behind the other 
segments of our total U.S. economy. 

Once again, farmers this past month 
received less than three-fourths of a fair 
share from the efforts of his labor and 
investment. Parity stayed at 74 percent— 
the same low level that was reached in 
January, and still the lowest since 1934. 

Again, the bugaboo was the matter of 
increased costs for farmers as interest, 
taxes, wages, and services went up to 
another all-time high of 3.48 times the 
1910-14 base or 119 percent of the 1957- 
59 base period. 

In 1947, the farmers received $441.12 
out of the total of $861.89 that the aver- 
age household spent for food. Twenty 
years later, the farmer's share increased 
by a total of $1.30, yet the average house- 
hold spent $1,100.37 in 1966, or an in- 
crease of $238.48. This amount repre- 
sented a little over 17 percent of the 
household income—again, another new 
percentage low. Parity for farmers was 
41 points higher than it is today. 

I strongly suggest that the consumer 
protection activists start looking at the 
deplorable conditions prevailing at the 
food production sources if they truly 
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want to protect themselves by having a 
dependable domestic source of food sup- 
plies. 

Following is a table on parity for Jan- 
uary and February: 


[Parity February, 1968 , 74 Percent] 


panne February 


74 Percen 


It Is Time We Discarded Policies That 
Have Failed To End War in Vietnam 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 21 I read a thought-provok- 
ing article by one of Florida’s outstand- 
ing editors, Mr. Jack Gore of the Fort 
Lauderdale News. A recipient for the 
10th time of the Freedom Foundation’s 
“George Washington Honor Medal,” Mr. 
Gore asks some poignant questions of the 
administration and the Congress. 

The continuous harangue and debate 
on the war in Vietnam and our involve- 
ment, coupled with the disastrous re- 
ports from the battle-torn cities of South 
Vietnam, have caused many Americans 
to demand a strong and penetrating 
evaluation of this tragic situation. No 
doubt my colleagues in the Congress are 
doing the same. 

The President should give the Congress 
the whole story, not bits and fragments 
and leaks, but all of it—the hard, cold 
truth. Then it will be up to the Congress 
to decide its course of action. 

The President and the Congress will 
have to answer the American people 
some time. I suggest the time is now— 
before this Nation’s greatest irreplaceable 
resource is depleted—our young men. 
The article follows: 

Ir Is Time We DISCARDED Pouicres TAAT Have 
FalLxD To END WAR IN VIETNAM 

With reports from Vietnam becoming more 
discouraging with each passing day, we won- 
der just how much longer President Johnson 
and the United States Congress are going to 
continue their fiddling while the nation 
burns with resentment over the casual man- 
ner in which thousands of lives are being 
sacrificed on the altar of indecision. 

As of this moment some 10,000 more Amer- 
ican fighting men are either on their way or 
have already arrived in Vietnam to bolster 
the 500,000 that are already there. In send- 
ing these additional troops on their way, 
President Johnson strongly indicated that 
these men won't be the last to go, as he said 
he would not hesitate to send as many as he 
and his field commanders think are needed to 
get the job done. 
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Many of the current batch of reinforce- 
ments are men who have already served their 
time in Vietnam, and who, by all rhyme or 
reason, should not be forced to go back and 
face the threat of death again. 

But they are going back simply because 
President Johnson and the Congress do not 
have the political courage to face up to real- 
ity; to declare we are in a major war, and to 
put enough new men in our armed forces to 
eliminate the injustices that are now being 
perpetrated on men already in uniform and 
who have no other choice but to go where 
they are sent. 

This political cowardice is all the more piti- 
ful and disgusting when one realizes what 
this nation is asking our men in Vietnam 
to do, We are asking them to kill and be 
Killed, to accept and deal out pain, misery 
and suffering for a cause we can’t very well 
explain, and all the while we here at home 
carry on as usual, as if nothing out of the 
ordinary was even going on. 

Even more than that, we are asking these 
men to fight under restrictions which pre- 
vent them from employing their full might 
against the enemy, and which, in many 
cases, act to encourage the enemy to con- 
tinue the war. 

The stupidity of such a policy is self-evi- 
dent. Yet, it is defended on the grounds that 
it is necessary to keep a small war from 
growing into a big one that will claim even 
more lives than we are now losing. 

Those who defend this policy, however, 
can’t show anything but bad results from 
following the course they advocate. What 
was once a small war already has blossomed 
into the third most costly war in this coun- 
try's history. It has put us in a financial 
bind, torn us apart internally, converted 
erstwhile friends abroad into enemies, and 
given those who long for our downfall plen- 
ty of reason to believe they won't have long 
to wait to see this very thing accomplished. 

It's high time, therefore, that policies 
which haven’t worked be thrown into the 
discard pile. Before one more American fight- 
ing man is sent to Vietnam, the whole pur- 
pose and validity of this war should be re- 
viewed. If a case for it can be made, then 
President Johnson should take that case be- 
fore the Congress and our people and secure 
proper constitutional authority for waging 
a war. 

If the President can’t make a case, then 
let us admit a mistake was made in the first 
place, and let us bring our men back home 
before, in the paraphrased words of one of 
our commanders, we have to destroy all of 
Vietnam in order to save it. 

As things stand right now, we are going 
backwards in Vietnam just as fast as we are 
going forward. We dare not apply enough 
pressure to win, yet we can’t afford to lose, 
so the result is we're stuck in a quagmire 
which bleeds us to death while permitting us 
to go nowhere. 

This unhappy situation must be ended, and 
the way to end it is to reshape our position 
in clear and unmistakable terms. Let us make 
it known to the enemy that we are willing 
to accept any armistice and peace confer- 
ence proposal from a mutually acceptable 
neutral party such as Switzerland. But let 
us also state that if the enemy is not willing, 
after a reasonable time, to sit down and dis- 
cuss how the war can and should be ended, 
we will consider ourselves free to remove all 
the restrictions under which we have been 
fighting. 

This should make it clear that while we 
are eager to find a peaceful solution for the 
war, we are not going to permit this country 
to be dragged deeper into the endless kind of 
conflict we are in now. In simple terms, let 
us stop being stupid and indecisive and let 
us make it known to the whole world that we 
prefer to negotiate but we are not afraid to 
fight with everything at our command, if 
that’s the only way this war can be ended. 

Jack W. Gore 
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Federal Rent Increases Deplored 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, over 3 
years ago the Bureau of the Budget is- 
sued a directive to the heads of all Fed- 
eral departments and establishments 
establishing new guidelines for rent 
charged Government employees for Gov- 
ernment-owned housing. As a result ap- 
praisals have been made of most Federal 
housing, and substantial adjustments, 
usually upward, have been made in rents. 
These new rates are now being put into 
effect. 

The increases are startling at Mount 
Edgecumbe, near Sitka, Alaska. A unit 
which previously rented for $46.60 per 
month will cost $168.70, an increase of 
262 percent. This is one of the highest 
increases, but boosts of 30 percent to 100 
percent are common. 

These increases have caused great 
hardship for those who are renting such 
quarters. Naturally, families have budg- 
eted for the rates that have been in effect 
for many years. Such huge increases re- 
quire considerable adjustment on the 
part of individuals. 

I am strongly opposed to these in- 
ereases and the manner in which they 
were handled. I recognize that there may 
well be some need for an adjustment of 
Government rentals. Indeed, such rates 
should probably be reviewed periodically. 
On the other hand, a move to immedi- 
ately increase rents by nearly 300 per- 
cent is grossly unfair. At the very least, 
a substantial period of adjustment 
should have been granted in such cases. 

There is another more important ob- 
jection to increased rentals. The exist- 
ence of inexpensive Government hous- 
ing is a real inducement in obtaining 
qualified Federal employees in difficult 
areas. Alaska, as you know, is a very 
high-cost region, and many stations are 
located in remote areas. Housing is a 
real incentive in such places, and with- 
out it I fear that Government employees 
will seek other positions. In most cases, 
jobs in private industry in the same 
area pay more in salary. Cheaper hous- 
ing helped Federal employees make up 
this deficit. 

The Congress recently enacted a pay 
raise for Federal employees. It admit- 
tedly was insufficient to bring these em- 
ployees up to a level comparable to those 
in private industry. Now, for those in 
Government housing this modest in- 
crease has been wiped out by huge in- 
creases in rent. I strongly maintain that 
this is an injustice and an unconsvion- 
able device to recoup the additional ex- 
penditures required for the pay raise. 

I urge that this unwise policy of in- 
creasing Government rents be reviewed 
by the Budget Bureau and fair adjust- 
ments made to reflect the realities of 
Federal employment. Such a review with 
this in mind would reveal the urgent ne- 
cessity of lower rentals for these quarters 
in Alaska. 
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Newark Rutgers Campus Toured by 
Brazilians 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most successful programs of 
the Alliance for Progress is the partners 
of the Alliance, which has, in its rela- 
tively short 3-year history, taken great 
strides in bringing about a better under- 
standing with our Latin American 
neighbors. 

My home State of New Jersey is an 
active working “partner” in this program 
with the State of Alagoas in Brazil. Re- 
cently, six Brazilian students visited the 
Newark, N.J., campus of Rutgers Univer- 
sity to get a firsthand look at American 
educational facilities. While in Newark, 
the students were guests at a Partners 
of the Alliance luncheon. 

I insert in the Recor an article pub- 
lished in the Newark Evening News con- 
cerning the students’ visit, as follows: 

NEWARK RUTGERS CAMPUS TOURED BY 

BRAZILIANS 

Six Brazilian students visited the Newark 
campus of Rutgers University yesterday for 
a look at American education. 

The students, all juniors or seniors at the 
Federal University of Salvador, Bahia, Brazil, 
are on a 35-day tour of the country as part 
of the International Exchange Program, un- 
der the auspices of the U.S. Department of 
State. 

An escort for the department explained 
that the purpose of the trip is to enable the 
students to meet Americans as they are in 
their own country instead of forming opin- 
ions by seeing Americans abroad. 

The trip, he said, will include visits to 
American universities, industrial plants, 
labor centers, and talks with officials on all 
levels of government. 


TOUR LAW SCHOOL 


At Rutgers, the students toured the Law 
School, the School of Business Administra- 
tion, attended lectures and had discussions 
with professors there. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday the 
students also visited the Rutgers and Doug- 
lass campuses where they attended lectures 
on other subjects taught at the college and 
had an opportunity to see student activities. 

Yesterday, the students were guests at a 
luncheon sponsored by “Partners of the Al- 
liance” in Newark, which encourages com- 
munity development in the state of Alagoas, 
Brazil. The committee is one of more than 32 
such groups in the nation working to supple- 
ment the Alliance for Progress at the private 
citizen level. 

BIG EXPERIENCE 


Before the luncheon, Coriolano S, Salles, 
a law student from Bahia, showed diplomatic 
talent. 

When asked what he hoped to accomplish 
on his visit, he answered in Portuguese that 
“it was a very good question.“ 

He said, however, that he would “take 
back a very big experience because of living 
in a society that has 40 per cent of the 
world’s income.” 

Salles also wanted to visit industrial plants 
to see “how broad and big is the industrial 
development of the country.” He also wanted 
to talk with workers to determine how they 
felt about working conditions. 
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He planned to go back to Brazil with some 
advice to future students. “I knew the 
weather was cold, but not this cold. Brazilian 
students should come to the country during 
the summer.” 

During the interview, Jose Duarte De 
Lima, a student at Rutgers under the Part- 
ners of the Alliance program, acted as in- 
terpreter. 

After the Rutgers visit, the students left 
for Washington, before continuing the tour 
that began Feb. 7 and will end March 12. 


A Tribute to Police Chief William E. 
Bindner 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest and most dedicated police officers 
it has been my privilege to know is re- 
tiring and I would like to pay tribute to 
him before my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 

William Edward Bindner, chief of 
police in Louisville, Ky., is a native Louis- 
villian and on November 14, 1936, he was 
appointed as a recruit patrolman in the 
Louisville Police Department. His father 
before him was a member of the Louis- 
ville Fire Department. Chief Bindner has 
served in practically every division and 
bureau in the Louisville Police Depart- 
ment with outstanding and dedicated 
service. On November 20, 1940, he was 
promoted to the rank of sergeant in the 
traffic bureau and on February 15, 1943, 
he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He achieved the rank of captain 
on May 21, 1947, and at that time had 
served as commanding officer in the vice 
squad, record and traffic bureau. 

On June 1, 1960, the mayor of Louis- 
ville appointed him chief of the Louis- 
ville Police Department with the full 
rank of colonel. 

When I was elected as mayor of the 
city of Louisville on December 1, 1961, 
I reappointed Chief Bindner as my chief 
of police and during my 4 years as mayor, 
Colonel Bindner did an outstanding job 
as chief of police in developing what was 
nationally acclaimed as one of the finest 
police departments of any city in the 
United States. Colonel Bindner is not 
only an excellent police officer but a 
leader of men, an administrator, and an 
excellent public servant. 

Colonel Bindner is a graduate of 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
and Southern Police Institute. He is 
married to the former Margaret Brown 
and is the father of two daughters, one 
grandson and six granddaughters—a 
true family man and a great American. 

My fellow colleagues in the Congress, 
I rise on this occasion and request that 
you join with me in paying this high 
honor to a man who has for many years 
upheld the word of law and order in 
America. 


March 5, 1968 
Freedom’s Challenge 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its Ladies Auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy contest. 
This year over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest competing 
for the five scholarships which are 
awarded as the top prizes. First prize is 
a $5,000 scholarship, second prize is 
$3,500, third prize is $2,500, fourth prize 
is $1,500 and the fifth prize is $1,000. The 
contest theme was Freedom's Chal- 
lenge.” 

In addition, the winning contestant 
from each State is brought to Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the final judging as guest 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

It gave me great pleasure to learn 
that the winning contestant from New 
Jersey is from my congressional district. 
He is Mr. Howard Weissman of 18 Crocus 
Street, Woodbridge, N.J. 

I am also proud that the New Jersey 
State Commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, James G. Caffrey, Jr., is 
a resident of the 15th Congressional 
District. 

I would like to insert Mr. Weissman’s 
speech in the Recorp at this point: 

FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 
(By Howard Weissman) 

In these turbulent and dissent filled times, 
all Americans can feel a justifiable sense of 
pride in our country. We need only to look 
around us to see our abundant blessings— 
a strong and just government insuring’ se- 
curity while vigorously upholding the rights 
of the individuals; a Constitution and a Bill 
of Rights guaranteeing all Americans. their 
inalienable rights as human beings—rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
rights which have encouraged and permitted 
men—of all races and nationalities—to make 
this nation great. But, with right comes re- 
sponsibility, and with freedom—the unceas- 
ing vigilance and sacrifice necessary for its 
preservation. 

Then exactly what is freedom’s challenge, 
and how can we, as Americans, meet it? 

Today, America is great, powerful, and 
prosperous. The freedom and security we live 
in and accept as commonplace are merely 
dreams to many underprivileged people 
throughout the world, Our nation’s affluence 
unequaled, we are well fed, comfortable, and 
contented. 

But let us not forget that this nation, 
embracing all that we value so highly, was 
forged from wilderness by the sweat, blood, 
and tears of pioneers. 

Let us not sink back into lethargy. Let 
us not smile smugly and contentedly amidst 
the trappings of our rich society—for this 
decade, indeed this century is not one of rest 
and peace; this century is not one for re- 
laxation and apathy, We live in a time of 
challenge. We are at war—at home and 
abroad. 

What is our enemy? Communism? Racism? 
Obvious answers, but merely outward mani- 
festations of our true enemies—hunger, 
disease, poverty, ignorance and a legacy of 
bitterness and hatred wrought by the mis- 
deeds of those who came before us. Then 
what is freedom’s challenge? It is the chal- 
lenge of a great free people, abundantly 
supplied with resources, to right the wrongs 
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of history, to direct their energy toward the 
elimination of the inequality plaguing man- 
kind. Feeding the hungry, curing the dis- 
eased, and eradicating poverty—not with 
charity, but with assistance. Not with hand- 
outs, but with the technical know-how and 
human effort necessary to allow the under- 
privileged to pull themselves from the quick- 
sand of despair. 

Where is freedom’s challenge? The chal- 
lenge of freedom surrounds us, ranging from 
the jungles of war-torn Vietnam to the 
jungles of riot-scarred Newark. 

What must an individual American do? 
He must realize that this is not a time for 
ignorance and apathy. He must realize that 
the challenge to freedom is shaking our so- 
ciety to its very foundations. He must realize 
that he is at war, and that his actions may 
well decide the destiny of our nation, free- 
dom, and indeed the whole world. 

The road before us is long, and it will not 
be easily tread. We live in a time of challenge 
and conflict. Let us neither ignore the chal- 
lenge nor fail to engage in the conflict. Be- 
fore bemoaning our difficult times and the 
cruel fate which placed us in this fast-mov- 
ing, strife-torn world, let us remember the 
challenges which our ancestors faced and 
overcame in making this country all that it 
is today. 

Let us offer thanks for the opportunity to 
serve our country and all mankind, and let 
us pray for the strength, wisdom and for- 
bearance to meet freedom's challenge. 


Eighty-Four Years of HIAS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include my address at the 
84th annual meeting of the United HIAS 
Service, in New York City, on Sunday, 
March 3, 1968. 

My statement follows: 


In 1884, the population of the United 
States was 55,379,000. I ask you to think 
about that—a government less than one 
hundred years old, the American Revolution, 
a little over one hundred years old, yet, there 
we were clothed with the ruggedness, the 
vitality, the promise that became for mil- 
lions across the sea the light and burden of 
hope. In 1884, HIAS was born, born out of 
need and tradition, tradition as old as Judea, 
Is there one among you to whom the words 
“Castle Garden” do not evoke memories and 
stories, bitter and sweet? How many Jews 
poured into Castle Garden in trembling and 
anguish, torn out of their past to be hurled 
into an alien land with many of their loved 
ones left behind. Pushed by hunger, fear, 
oppression, not for themselves alone, but for 
their children born and to be born, they 
bore down upon the cities, to work, to pray— 
and to save for the “Schiff’s Carte” so that 
the wife, the child, the uncle, the cousin 
could join them. 

And sewed into this mass migration is 
the secret of Jewish survival—the bond be- 
tween Jew and Jew that no storm of what- 
ever magnitude can destroy. HIAS in 1884 
understood it. HIAS in 1968 understands it. 

There is an old Jewish song which 
throughout my years I have heard time and 
time again. You have all heard it. It’s about 
the Lehrer, teaching the little children the 
“oluv, bass.” The second stanza—and this is 
a very free translation—goes something like 
this: 
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“Little ones, when you are older, you will 
then understand how these letters are 
drenched with tears and pain.” 

And because of this knowledge of the tears 
and pain, no Jew can deny succor to an- 
other. This is his history; he will not for- 
sake it. 

For 83 years, HIAS has with compassion 
and skill, with the tools of diplomacy and 
organization, persisted in its work of rescue 
through migration. From crisis to crisis, 
HIAS moved firmly to do its work—from 
mass migration to the United States from 
the 1880’s to 1910, World War I, the catas- 
trophe of political upheaval in Russia, the 
Hitler years, World War I, the Arab-Israeli 
wars, the religious genocide in the Soviet 
Union, the exodus from Cuba. 

In my political life, I have been witness 
to many organizations who blew their 
trumpets and proclaimed their virtues. But 
I know of none, none, who proceeded to its 
tasks with the quiet effectiveness of HIAS. 
It never ceases to amaze me. To HIAS, it does 
not matter how many know of the task 
done; it matters only that the task be done. 

How come? Because it has been able to 
gather together men and women intellec- 
tually and morally alive like your President 
Carlos Israels, your executive director Gaynor 
Jacobson, Daniel Ifshin, Mrs. Speed, and 
Murray Gurfein. Like the one man we honor 
today—Adolph Held. There will be others 
to tell you the facts of his life. J want to tell 
you of my admiration, even my awe, for and 
of this man whose service to the Jewish 
migrant goes back to World War I, who, be- 
fore it became fashionable to bespeak concern 
for the refugee, made that concern a part 
of his way of life. 

Those who had yet much to learn from 
Adolph Held failed to take that which he 
was so willing to give—the breadth of his 
Heart and the range of his reason. Had they 
done so, we collectively, in the West, could 
have helped immeasurably more our brothers 
beyond the Soviet borders, and later yet, our 
brothers now in the community graves of 
Eastern Europe. 

It took 41 years—almost half the life-time 
of HIAS—to erase from our laws the nation- 
al origin theory which denied sanctuary to 
those who needed it most. But let it be clearly 
understood that I do not consider that with 
the passage of the 1965 Immigration Act we 
provided the complete answer. We did not, 
There are flaws which must be eliminated. I 
say this despite the fact I am author of the 
bill, 

From 1924 to 1965, I and others, year after 
year, fought to eliminate the obnoxious bar- 
rier of “national origin.” For thousands of 
human lives, our victory was too late. It 
must not happen again. In July of this year, 
the pool of unused quotas established under 
this Act will cease to exist. Remaining un- 
used will be some 75,000 to 80,000 numbers. 
Thereafter only those who fall into the seven 
categories set forth in the present Act will, 
under certain conditions, be able to enter. 

The order of preference priorities and per- 
centage allocations for the admission of qual- 
ified immigrants under the numerical 
limitation of 170,000 is as follows: 

(1) Unmarried sons or daughters of U.S. 
citizens—the first 20 percent of the ‘total 
of 170,000. 

(2) Husbands, wives, and unmarried sons 
or daughters of alien residents—20 percent 
plus any unused portion of class (1). 

(3) Members of professions, scientists, and 
artists—the next 10 percent. 

(4) Married sons or daughters of United 
States citizens—10 percent plus any unused 
portions of classes (1) through (3). 

(5) Brothers or sisters of United States 
citizens—24 percent plus any unused por- 
tions of classes (1) through (4). 

(6) Skilled or unskilled persons capable of 
filling labor shortages in the United States— 
the next 10 percent. 
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(7) Refugees from persecution by Com- 
munist or certain other governments—the 
next 6 percent. 

Now let us suppose—and suppose we 
must—that the time comes, sooner or later, 
when the Soviet Union rolls up its curtain 
to permit the Jews to leave, if so they wish, 
free to leave a land where more than any 
other group, they are denied the right to 
their own cultural expression, their own 
bond of which I spoke before of Jew to Jew, 
and where they are taught to deny God and 
his prophets. And when that curtain is 
hoisted, shall we be able here in the United 
States to hold out our arms? 2,485,000 Jews 
live in the Soviet Union in twilight bondage. 
How many will seek to come to the United 
States we do not know. But even if a frac- 
tion choose to come here, they would be lost 
in a jungle of numbers, Even if they sought 
conditional entry, they would not have the 
benefit of prior registration or preference. 

It is my purpose, in legislation I have al- 
ready introduced (H.R. 13453), to prepare for 
such emergency by giving the Attorney Gen- 
eral discretion to permit the entries, by 
parole without reference to numbers to those 
who have fled from a Communist or Com- 
munist-dominated country. This we did, as 
you will recall, in the case of the Hungarian 
revolt and in the case of the Cubans, I would 
not want to wait for the time when the crisis 
is upon us to begin consideration of such 
legislation, I want it done before, so that we 
stand in readiness when the Soviet chains are 
removed. 

I am also studying the possibility of in- 
troducing legislation whereby the new seed 
immigrant is welcome, By “new seed” I mean 
not those who are immediate relatives or 
who have special skills or who come here to 
be reunited with families. I mean rather the 
new seed like the immigrant of old who 
came to this land with a kind of lonely 
courage to help shape our destiny. That kind 
of legislation, too, will help the Jews of 
Russia because, after these many years, there 
are no close relatives, or sons and daughters 
to whom they can turn within this country; 
certainly not in sufficient numbers to be of 
any significant help, 

Wherever Jews have been resettled, be it 
in the United States, Latin America, Canada, 
Australia, France, whether the exodus be 
from Europe, North Africa, Cuba, or the 
Middle East, HIAS, with its offices in the 
United States, Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Hong Kong office in the Middle East, and 
through its relationship with governmental 
and non-governmental cooperating commit- 
tees, has helped 400,000 Jews since World 
War II. This must be a source of the deepest 
personal satisfaction to those of you here 
today who participated in making this pos- 
sible, It is also awesome to realize that three 
million Jews have been helped by HIAS 
since its inception. 

I want you to know that I am proud of 
being associated with HIAS, proud to be 
called “friend” by HIAS, and proud to be 
present at the 84th Annual Meeting of the 
United HIAS Service. These 84 years for you, I 
know, have been years of drama, years of 
frustration, and years of achievement, but 
above all, the humanity of HIAS, its integrity, 
its nobility of purpose, are the interwoven 
themes which run through the poignant his- 
tory of its years. 

For my part, I pledge that for whatever 
years our good God grants me grace, I will 
work with you to shape our laws to cherish 
the dignity of man, his uniqueness as an in- 
dividual, and to bring nearer to fulfillment 
the vision in our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of man’s inalienable right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Thank you. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Veterans: Needed Legislation for 1968 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 8, 1967, I reported to this 
House on the results of a meeting I held 
with veterans in the Ninth District of 
Indiana. As a direct result of that meet- 
ing, I have sought to formulate legislative 
goals for veterans, which reflect the at- 
titudes of the veterans and are fair and 
equitable to them and to the Nation. In 
the report that follows I list these specific 
legislative goals. 

I was pleased that the President’s vet- 
erans’ message of January 30, 1968, and 
my recommendations of November 8 were 
harmonious in general approach, as well 
as in many specifics. 

During this period of substantial mili- 
tary commitment abroad, the second 
Presidential veterans’ message addressed 
to the 90th Congress is timely and de- 
serves support. 

the second session of the 90th 
Congress, I call for passage of the fol- 
lowing legislation: 

First, assurance of no loss of income 
from increase in social security benefits. 
The Senate should take favorable actions 
on H.R. 12555, the House bill insuring 
that no veteran will suffer a loss of in- 
come nor be removed from the rolls as a 
result of recent increases in social se- 
curity benefits. The Congress must insure 
that no veteran is penalized as a result 
of an increase in any Federal benefit, 
such as social security. The House passed 
555 bill on December 15 and I supported 

Second. Life insurance: Legislation 
should be enacted to raise the life in- 
surance limitation from $10,000 to $30,- 
000 for servicemen. Any increase per- 
mitted should not be tied to salary but to 
the desire of the individual for insurance. 

There should also be an open period so 
that recent veterans, in addition to the 
disabled, can “convert in” the same way 
veterans of World War II and Korean 
wars were permitted. There was an open 
period between May 1965 and May 1966, 
but this was only for the veteran with a 
service-connected disability and those 
uninsurable by commercial companies. 
We should extend to today’s veteran this 
same benefit. 

Third. Home mortgage guarantees: 
The amount of home mortgage guaran- 
tees should be raised from $7,500 to 
$10,000. The present figure is obviously 
too low and must be more in line with 
the cost of modern housing. The history 
of this program and its contribution to 
the American economy and the Ameri- 
can tradition of private home-ownership 
demonstrates its value. It also demon- 
strates the need for updating this pro- 
gram’s most significant feature—the 
loan guarantee. 

Moreover, the housing market needs 
stimulation, and one of the better ways 
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to do this is to make mortgage money 
readily available. Since availability of 
funds depends in part on the amount of 
security behind the borrower, an increase 
to $10,000 will help insure a steady flow 
of funds to institutions lending mortgage 
money. 

Fourth. National cemeteries: Burial in 
a national cemetery is the right of every 
qualified veteran. A deceased veteran 
should be able to be buried in a national 
cemetery reasonably close to his home. 

The recent restrictive regulations on 
burial in Arlington National Cemetery 
are symptomatic of conditions through- 
out the country. These restrictions dem- 
onstrate that more must be done to solve 
this growing problem in a ccordinated 
and comprehensive manner. 

This coordination can be facilitated 
by vesting all responsibility for admin- 
istering national cemeteries in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Surely this is the 
logical agency to administer the resting 
place of deceased veterans. H.R. 12801, 
introduced by Chairman Tgacuve, which 
places national cemeteries under the 
Veterans’ Administration, should be 
passed this session. I will work for and 
support its passage. 

To assist further in providing a com- 
prehensive plan for all national ceme- 
teries, I will introduce shortly a bill di- 
recting the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to conduct a study and investi- 
gation of sites in each of the 50 States 
for use as national cemeteries. This study 
should be started immediately even be- 
fore any proposed transfer of present na- 
tional cemeteries of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Also, those sites chosen by 
the Administrator and approved by the 
Congress should then be administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The transfer of legislative jurisdiction 
for national cemeteries to the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee by H.R. 241 
underlines the logic of transferring the 
administration of present and new na- 
tional cemeteries to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I trust the legislation de- 
signed for this purpose and my own bill 
for a complete study of future cemetery 
needs will be passed this session. 

Fifth. Compensation equity: Disabil- 
ity payments to veterans are inadequate. 
The disabled, more so than any other 
group, are less able to supplement their 
income by work. They are doubly vulner- 
able to the erosion of the buying power 
of their fixed incomes. 

The last increase for the disabled was 
in 1965. Since then the cost of living has 
gone up over 7 percent. The lag here is 
obvious and should be corrected by legis- 
lation this session. Chairman TEAGUE has 
introduced H.R. 14995 for this and other 
related purposes. I support his efforts to 
achieve equitable compensation for dis- 
abled veterans. 

A second group also in need of having 
their compensation brought up-to-date 
ineludes widows, children, and dependent 
parents of veterans who died as a result 
of service-connected causes. 

I support legislation that will restore 
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the buying power of their income and in- 
sure periodic cost-of-living increases. The 
fixed income of these beneficiaries, also 
is doubly vulnerable to erosion, since they 
usually find it difficult to supplement it. 

A third area of apparent inequity is the 
discrimination between those disabled in 
peacetime and those in wartime service. 
There should be no distinction in rates 
payable to those injured while serving 
their country. A serviceman has no con- 
trol over the time and place of his dis- 
abling injury. Whether injured on the 
frontlines or while on duty in the United 
States, disabled servicemen should be 
treated alike. The disablement from an 
accident on an Army post can be just as 
severe as from a frontline explosion. All 
disabled veterans should receive the same 
rate of compensation. The 80-percent 
provision for those not disabled in a war 
zone should be erased. 

A fourth area of inequity is the earn- 
ings limitation. The $1,800 limit for a 
single veteran and the $3,000 limit for a 
married veteran with dependents are ex- 
amples of legislated poverty, forcing 
those, who by their own initiative could 
raise themselves from poverty, to remain 
poor. 

A substantial raising of the earnings 
limitation would provide veterans with 
the incentive to ease his own financial 
difficulties and to contribute to general 
economic growth. 

Sixth. World War I and Spanish- 
American veterans: Benefit payments to 
veterans of World War I and the Span- 
ish-American War have tended to fall 
behind those given to other groups. This 
is an obvious inequity, particularly since 
those in this category are the oldest of 
our veterans and have fewer years, as a 
group to enjoy these benefits. In addi- 
tion, their medical and nursing expenses 
far exceed those of younger veterans. I 
urge legislation to correct these inequi- 
ties. 

Seventh. Veterans employment: I sup- 
port the proposed Veterans in Public 
Service Act of 1968. In his veterans’ 
message, President Johnson proposes to 
provide returning veterans with incen- 
tives to encourage them to enroll in 
training which will enable them to be- 
come teachers, policemen, firemen and 
to prepare them to work in hospitals and 
various health, education, welfare, and 
employment opportunity programs. 

Through this program the veterans’ 
need for good employment can be used, 
if the veteran so desires, to help meet 
the most pressing needs of our country. 

Also, on February 9 of this year, Presi- 
dent Johnson issued an Executive 
Order—No. 11397—providing civil serv- 
ice employment to returning veterans 
while they attend school under the GI 
bill. I will support. the legislation intro- 
duced to implement this order, together 
with legislation for the extension of vo- 
cational rehabilitation to service-dis- 
abled veterans being trained on a part- 
time basis. Present law requiring full- 
time vocational training for the disabled 
is unfair because it requires the veteran 
to leave his present employment or 
forgo the training. 

Ninth, Senate Veterans’ Committee: 
The congressional reorganization bill, 
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S. 355, passed by the Senate about a year 
ago, should be discharged from the 
House Rules Committee and considered 
by the House. This bill provides for the 
creation of a Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. The creation of a Veterans’ 
Committee in the Senate is desirable in 
order to relieve the Finance Committee 
of a heavy burden and place jurisdiction 
in a permanent committee which will 
give undivided attention to the writing 
and consideration of veterans’ legisla- 
tion. 

Tenth. Comprehensive study: Finally, 
I recommend that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of all veterans’ programs and 
the way they affect and are affected by 
other programs providing financial se- 
curity, health, education, employment, 
and welfare services. The character and 
scope of these various programs, as with 
veterans’ programs, have changed ex- 
tensively over the years. 

This study should examine the inter- 
relationships and cross effects of vet- 
erans’ programs and other Government 
programs providing similar services. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other spe- 
cific recommendations that have been 
made by others interested in progress in 
both veterans’ legislation and its admin- 
istration. I have mentioned the bills of 
special importance, perhaps there are 
others, but those I mention deserve the 
immediate attention of the Congress. 


Public Health 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the complexity of health prob- 
lems in today’s society and the broaden- 
ing responsibilities, significantly in- 
creased numbers of trained personnel 
are needed in the field of public health. 
Even before such sweeping and complex 
programs as medicare and medicaid 
were initiated, enrollments in training 
programs for public health specialties 
were not matching the demand for these 
specialists. 

The health legislation proposed yes- 
terday by President Johnson would ex- 
tend for 4 years—through fiscal 1973— 
two highly successful programs. One as- 
sists schools of public health and other 
institutions providing graduate special- 
ized training in public health. The sec- 
ond provides traineeships in public 
health for physicians, engineers, nurses, 
and other professional health personnel. 

Since 1960, more than 40,000 individ- 
uals have received training under these 
programs. Between 1964 and 1967, there 
was a 200-percent increase in the num- 
ber of persons benefiting from the pro- 
grams. 

We depend upon specialists such as 
these to design and administer projects 
affecting the health of the entire com- 
munity. The enabling legislation for the 
training programs therefore deserves the 
support of all of us. 
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Proposals for Cutting the 1969 Federal 
Budget 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
include in the Extensions of Remarks a 
report on budget cutting which has been 
prepared by Eugene F. Rinta, of the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
and will furnish an interesting guideline 
as to what might be achieved in the way 
of Federal economy. 

I do not mean to endorse each of Mr. 
Rinta’s suggested budget cuts nor in any 
other way limit my opportunity to make 
these cuts or other cuts or even larger 
cuts if the facts developed in our hear- 
ings so indicate. I do, however, think this 
is a very helpful outline by a man whose 
experience and ability in this field is 
widely recognized. The report follows: 

PROPOSALS FOR CUTTING THE 1969 FEDERAL 

BUDGET 


“This session (of Congress) will be a repeat 
of the battle of the budget... and it must 
be in view of the unacceptable deficit and 
the challenge to the dollar. If we do not 
respect and protect the dollar, we cannot 
expect foreign money markets to do so.” 

So concluded Chairman George H. Mahon 
(D-Tex.) of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in a statement following the Presi- 
dent’s presentation of his State of the Union 
Message to Congress on January 17. Mr. 
Mahon also said 

“Whether we like it or not, it seems to me 
imperative that on both the appropriation 
and the authorization bills this year, Con- 
gress must show minus signs all up and down 
the line . In all but the imperative neces- 
sities, we ought to close our eyes to each and 
every increase requested over the present 
level . . . Reject the unnecessary. Defer the 
desirable. Minimize the essential. All it takes 
is good old fashioned will—and a majority 
vote.” 

The ranking Minority member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, Representative 
Frank T. Bow (R-Ohio), has called for sharp 
reductions in budgeted 1969 spending if Con- 
gress “is to materially alter the dangerous 
course we are now on.“ He proposes that total 
1969 spending, exclusive of trust funds and 
costs of the Vietnam war and other emer- 
gency defense needs, be held to the currently 
estimated 1968 level, and he has said he in- 
tends to offer in Congress a specific legislative 
measure to attain this objective. The Bow 
proposal would, of course, require cutting 
some activities below the 1968 level in order 
to offset expected increases in some relatively 
uncontrollable programs. 

The Federal Finance Committee of this 
Council fully subscribes to the views ex- 
pressed by Representatives Mahon and Bow. 
It believes that the 1969 budget can and must 
be cut substantially to protect the dollar at 
home and abroad. Toward that end, the 
Committee offers the following specific 
recommendations which would reduce ap- 
propriation requests in the 1969 budget by 
$8 billion. 


PROGRAMS TO BE HELD AT 1968 LEVELS 


Except for a number of significant special 
situations, the basic policy followed in the 
recommendations is the holding of 1969 pro- 
gram obligations at the 1968 program levels. 
This limitation of 1969 obligations could be 
accomplished by reductions in the appro- 
priation requests in amounts equal to the 
cuts in budgeted 1969 obligations. Following 
are the programs that are proposed to be 
held at the 1968 levels: 
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[in millions of dollars} 
Program levels Program levels 
Programs Estimated — Proposed Programs Estimated oe Proposed 
1968 1969 reduction 1968 1 reduction 
Funds appropriated to the President: Department of H. U. O.: 
Appalachian highways development 145.0 178.3 33.3 Urban planning grants 45.0 55.0 10,0 
Appalachia, demonstration health projects- . 29.8 9.8 Open space land grants 77.5 85.0 7.5 
a NIAT A E i a = 107.5 112.8 5.3 Urban mass transportation____ 140.0 190.0 50.0 
Department of Agriculture: 1 Urban research and technology 10.0 20.0 10.0 
Agricultural Research Service, research activities 152.3 174.4 22.1 General administration 4.1 8.0 3.9 
Cooperative State resesteh gd 59.0 62.2 3.2 | Department of Interior: 
Cooperative extension work_.._.--.._.. a 93.5 97.6 4.1 Indian education and welfare services: 
Food stamp programs... _....-.---..-. 8 184.9 225.0 40.1 i 88.9 102.9 14.0 
Rural housing, building loans 2 10.0 25.0 15.0 16.3 21.5 §.2 
Department of Commerce: Indian resources management_ 48.6 53.6 5.0 
ı Economie development tacilities 8 175.6 203.0 28. 0 Outdoor recreation, conservatio 138.2 150.0 11.8 
Economic development districts, commercial and Geological Survey 87.8 95,2 7.4 
industrial loans R A eee 4.6 19.0 15.4 Conservation and development—mineral 36.9 39.0 2.1 
Economic development, operations and administra- Coal tesearch iets aie ae Sect eat choca 11.1 13.9 2.8 
ion SN RNE . 19.1 214 2.3 Commercial fisheries, resources management and 
Environmental science services: CCC 23.7 27.0 3.3 
Salaries and expenses 107.1 119.8 12.7 Sport fisheries, construction 6.1 12.0 5.9 
Research and development * 25.6 27.4 1.8 Park Service, management and protection. 41.6 44.5 2.9 
Patent Office... ...-.-..- ata 5 8 38.8 42.7 3.9 Bureau of Reclamation, construction. . . 187.7 194 4 6.7 
Bureau of Standards, research and technica! services 4 36.8 44 Bonneville Power Administration, construction. 110.3 119.4 9.1 
Department of H. E. WÜ : t Department of Labor: Manpower development a ‘ 
Food and Drug Administration, salaries and expenses 65.6 69.8 4.2 ini 386.2 413.1 26.9 
Teacher Corps. ... FFF 13.5 31.2 17.7 195.7 204.2 8.5 
Higher educational activities pay 876.9 905. 6 28.7 | Department of Transportation: 7 
Educational research and training is 90.2 171.9 81.7 Coast Guard, acquisition and construction. 102.5 115.5 13.0 
Office of Education, salaries and expenses 2 37.2 46.1 8.6 Coast Guard, research and development. 1.5 9.0 7.5 
Civil rights education activities 2 as 10.0 15.0 5.0 Traffic and highway safety. 22.1 31.6 9.5 
Comprehensive health planning and services 140.3 195. 4 55.1 Federal Highway Administration, general expenses. 61.4 68.2 6.8 
Health manpower education and utilization____._._ 175.4 230.6 55.2 Federal-aid highways, grants 4,110.0 4,781.0 671.0 
Community health services. = 29.2 63.8 34.6 Civil supersonic aircraft development 168:0 340:0 172.0 
Hospital construction ... 8 276.3 284.8 18.5 |. Treasury Department: 
National Institutes of Health à 1, 164.4 1, 239.9 75.5 Bufeau of Accounts, salaries and expenses 34.8 43.0 8.2 
Mental health research and servic 247.8 278.8 31.0 Bureau of Customs, salaries and expenses 90.1 98.2 8.1 
Community mental health support. 100.5 132.3 31.8 | General Services Administration: 
Rehabilitation research and training wey 63.9 67.9 4.0 Federal Supply Service, operating expenses. 21.8 76. 5 4.2 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, salaries and _ _ Inventory management, operating expenses. 28.0 30.5 2.5 
TTT 24.8 28.1 3.3 Civil Service Commission: Salaries and expenses 42.6 45.9 3.3 
Assistance to Cuban refugees__ 53.5 60.3 6.8 | Equal Employment Opportunity Commission: Salaries 
Office of the Secre 5 -Ey * 8.3 12.2 3.9 and expenses 2-22-2222... 8 a! 6.6 13.1 6.5 
Office of the Comptroil PR 8 7.7 10.5 2.8 | National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities: Salaries 
Educational broadcasting facilities 13.1 13.1 ene ee 15.6 24.0 8.4 
Small Business Administration: 
Salaries and expenses. 55.8 61.4 5.6 
Business loan and investment fund, capital outlay - 370.0 456. 3 86.3 
U.S. Information Agency, salaries and expenses 155.9 163.7 7.8 
Total of above reductionsss .. eee 1,897.1 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


New program starts—The Committee 
urges Congress to reject proposals to initiate 
several new programs in 1969 on the grounds 
that (1) they are in no sense needed for 
national security purposes, and (2) their 
need is not of sufficient national priority to 
warrant additional deficit financing under 
the present adverse fiscal conditions. The 
programs and the budgeted 1969 obligations 
for them are: 

Grants to colleges and universities for a 
program to widen knowledge and under- 
standing of foreign countries and cultures— 
$10.8 million. 

Grants for counseling, tutoring, and other 
services for the disadvantaged in college 
($15.0 million) and for inter-college shar- 
ing of resources which require large invest- 
ments (88.0 million), for a total of $23.0 
million. 

Financing of programs for the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile delin- 
quency—$25.0 million. 

Grants to strengthen the quality of non- 
commercial educational television and radio 
broadcasting and to expand such services— 
$20.0 million, 

Incentive grants to public bodies for more 
effective and efficient metropolitan planning 
and development—$10.0 million. 

Legislation is proposed to authorize the 
Department of H. UD. to initiate new and 
revised aids for housing and urban develop- 
ment—#$30.0 million. 

Foreign assistance.—Reductions in foreign 
assistance programs are proposed as follows: 

By holding 1969 obligations for military 
assistance to the 1968 level of $390 million 
instead of the budgeted level of $428 million, 
the $420 million appropriation request can 
be cut by $38 million. There will be $917 mil- 
lon available for expenditure in 1969 from 
prior year funds. 

The new fund request for economic assist- 


ance is $2,500 million as compared to $1,895 
million appropriated for 1968. There will be 
about $4.5 billion of unexpended funds 
available in 1969 from prior years. It is pro- 
posed that the 82.5 billion new appropria- 
tion be cut by $1.0 billion. 

In each of the last three years an invest- 
ment of $104 million was made in the Inter- 
national Development Association (an affili- 
ate of the World Bank). It is recommended 
that a budgeted increase to $240 million in 
1969 be denied, for a cut of $136 million. 

Economie Opportunity program.—Obliga- 
tions for the various activities conducted as 
part of the so-called anti-poverty program 
are budgeted at $2,176.5 million in 1969. This 
is an increase of $428 million over the cur- 
rent program level and $516.5 million above 
the 1967 level. A part of the increase is in- 
tended to finance a partnership program be- 
tween government and private industry to 
train and hire the hard-core unemployed. 
This would be a $350 million program to be 
financed by $106 million available from 1968 
funds and $244 million of 1969 appropria- 
tions. The Council's Committee sees merit in 
this new program but believes it should be 
conducted within the total 1968 program 
level of 1,748.5 million. Offsetting reductions 
would have to be made in less productive 
activities of the overall economic opportu- 
nity program to maintain the 1968 level. 

Rural Electrification Administration — 
Budget plans call for $345 million of electri- 
fication loans in 1969. With about $150 mil- 
lion needed for power distribution purposes 
annually, it appears that $195 million is 
planned for power generating and transmis- 
sion loans. It is suggested that funds for dis- 
tribution loans be approved but that G & T 
loan appropriations be denied for a saving of 
$195 million. It is also suggested that budg- 
eted $125 million loans for the telephone 
program in 1969 be cut back to the 1968 


level of $120 million. The total cut in REA 
loans would be $200 million. 

Corps of Engineers,—Civil public works. 
It is recommended that 1969 obligations of 
civil works activities of the Corps of Engi- 
neers be held to the 1967 levels. Obligations 
for general investigations are budgeted at 
$40.1 million in 1969 as compared to $38.5 
million in 1968 and $28.6 million in 1967. 
Construction obligations are budgeted at 
$1,016.4 million in 1969, which is an increase 
of $37.5 million over 1968 and $80.3 million 
over 1967. Cutting both investigations and 
construction to the 1967 levels would save 
$91.8 million. 

Federal impact school aid.—The Budget 
Message states that legislation will be pro- 
posed to define more strictly the conditions 
under which school aid to federally impacted 
areas is granted. The budget calls for such 
legislation to be made effective in fiscal 1970 
at a saving of $100 million a year. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the legislation be 
made effective in 1969 to save $100 million 
immediately. 

Grants for neighborhood facilities —Obli- 
gations for this are budgeted at 
835.0 million in 1969 as compared to $32.0 
million in 1968 and $8.8 million in 1967. The 
1969 appropriations request is $40 million 
as compared to $30 million in 1968 and $17 
million in 1967. It is recommended that ob- 
ligations in both 1968 and 1969 be held at 
$25 million and that the new appropriation 
request be cut $10 million. 

Model cities.—Appropriations for this pro- 
gram were $11 million in 1967 and $212 mil- 
lion in 1968 for a total of $223 million. From 
this total only $75.5 million will have been 
obligated at the end of 1968 and $147.5 mil- 
lion will be carried over to 1969. It is recom- 
mended that the planned obligations of 
$647.5 million in 1969 be held to the $147.5 
million of unobligated prior year funds avail- 
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able and that the entire $500 million new 
appropriation request be denied. 

Urban renewal—Advance 1969 spending 
authority of $750 million was provided for 
the urban renewal program in the act pro- 
viding 1968. appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of H. UD. Also, $100 mililon was pro- 
vided for 1968 for urban renewal.in model 
cities. The 1969 budget calls for $1,400 mil- 
lion advance funding for urban renewal in 
1970 and $500 million for urban renewal in 
model cities in 1969. Neither of these re- 
quested amounts would affect 1969 obliga- 
tions but they would be committed in ad- 
ministrative reservations” which later result 
in actual obligations when contracts are 
signed. It is recommended that the requested 
new appropriation requests be cut back to 
the current levels. This would meañ a reduc- 
tion of $650 million in regular urban renewal 
funds for 1970 and $400 million in the model 
cities urban renewal program for 1969. 

Highway beautification.—An appropriation 
of $80 million was enacted for highway beau- 
tification in 1967 but Congress provided no 
ae for 1968. The 1969 budget calls for a 
1 supplemental of $85 million and $85 
million for 1969. Obligations would be $85 
million each year. These requests for 1968 
and 1969 should be denied for a total saving 
of $170 million. 

Atomic Energy Commission.—Appropria- 
tions of $2,225.6 million in 1969 are requested 
for AEC operating expenses. This is an in- 
crease of $85.6 million over 1968 and $302.6 
million over 1967. Obligations in 1969 are 
budgeted at $198.6 million higher than in 
1968. It is recommended that 1969 appro- 
priations be heid at the 1968 level for a cut 
of $85.6 million. This would still permit an 
obligations increase of $113.0 million in 1969. 
The 1969 appropriation request for plant and 
equipment is 8529.0 million, which is an in- 
crease Of $159.9 million above 1968 and $253 
million above 1967. Obligations planned in 
1969 exceed 1968 by $408.6 million. Holding 
1969 appropriations at the 1968 level would 
produce a cut of $159.9 million, but would 
still permit an increase of $248.7 million in 
1969 obligations. 

NASA—Space programs.—The 1969 appro- 
priation request for space research and de- 
velopment is $3,677.2 million, which is a cut 
of $247.8 million, or 6.3%. It is recommended 
that the cut from the $3,925 million 1968 
appropriation be 10%, or $392.5 million. This 
would be a cut of $144.7 million from the 1969 
request, An appropriation of $648.2 million is 
requested for administrative operations for 
an increase of $7.8 million over 1968. This 
increase should be denied, so the total cut in 
NASA funds would be $152.5 million. 

VA—Direct loans.—Obligations for direct 
loans to veterans are planned at $180.6 mil- 
lion in 1969 as compared to $166.9 million in 
1968 and $158.0 million in 1967. Holding 1969 
obligations to the 1967 level would produce a 
cut of $22.6 million. 

National Science Foundation. Planned ob- 
ligations for this agency in 1969 total $527.6 
million as compared to $506.3 million in 1968 
and 6465 2 million in 1967. Cutting the pro- 
gram back to the 1967 level would save $62.4 
million. 

Military construction—The 1969 request 
for military construction programs is $1,430 
million. This compares with $1,405.2 million 
in 1968 and $1,098.5 million in 1967. Congress 
has usually cut the requests in amounts rang- 
ing from 10% up and averaging over 15% 
in the last five years. A reduction of 15% 
from the $1,430 million request, or $214.5 
million, is recommended. 

Defense—Research, development, test and 
evaluation.—The total request for defense 
R & D programs in 1969 is $8,006.2 million 
as compared to $7,148.4 million in 1968 and 
$7,172.5 million in 1967. Obligations in 1969 
are $719.7 million above 1968. It is recom- 
mended that the 1969 request be cut 10%, 
or $800.6 million. This would still provide 
$57.2 million more than in 1968. 
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Civilian and military pay increases. — The 
budget includes an unallocated amount of 
$1,600 million to cover the second of three- 
step pay increases enacted last December for 
Federal civilian and military personnel. The 
first step, which was retroactive to October 1, 
1967, provided for a 6% pay increase for 
postal employees and 4.5% increases for other 
civilian employees and for military person- 
nel. The second step calls for increases on 
July 1, 1968 of 5% for postal employees, a 
minimum of 3% for other civilian employees 
and a proportionate increase for military 
personnel, Third step increases are scheduled 
for July 1, 1969. 

The Council's Committee questions the 
wisdom or desirability of two such Federal 
pay increases within seven months, while at 
the same time Government leaders exhort 
business and labor to exercise price and wage 
restraints to hold down inflationary pres- 
sures, The Committee proposes that Congress 
cut in half the $1,600 million 1969 cost of 
pay increases, either by amending the exist- 
ing legislation to moderate the scheduled in- 
creases or by requiring the departments and 
agencies to absorb increased costs through 
not filling job vacancies resulting from resig- 
nations, retirement, and death. The 1969 
budget saving would be $800 million. 


RECAPITULATION OF PROPOSED 

BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
The recommendations of this Council's 
Committee for cutting appropriation requests 
in the 1969 Federal budget would result in 
reductions totaling $8.0 billion. Of the total 
reductions, $7.3 billion would be in -1969 
appropriations, $85 million in 1968 supple- 
mentals, and $650 million in an advance 

appropriation request for 1970. 


Cuts in proposed 


appropriations 
Reductions from holding cer- 


tain programs at 1968 obli- 
gations levellisss $1, 897, 100, 000 


programs starts 118, 800, 000 
Foreign assistance: 
Military assistance 38, 000, 000 
Economic assistance I, 000, 000, 000 
International Develop- 
ment Association_____ 136, 000, 000 
Economie Opportunity pro- 

Sram oo = Se eee 428, 000, 000 
Rural Electrification Admin- 

istration loans 200, 000, 000 
Corps of Engineers—civil 

public works 91, 800, 000 
Federal impact school aid 100, 000, 000 
Grants for neighborhood fa- 

Cities’ LS eae 10, 000, 000 
Model Cities program 500, 000, 000 
Urban renewal—model cit- 

„CCC SA 400, 000, 000 
Highway beautification_____ 85, 000, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission_ 245, 500, 000 
NASA—Space programs 152, 500, 000 
Veterans Administration 

direct loans 22, 600, 000 
National Science Founda- 

Sc 62, 400, 000 
Military construction 214, 500, 000 
Military—Research, develop- 

ment, test, and evaluation_ 800, 600, 000 
Civilian and military pay in- 

creases: Silt ae 800, 000, 000 

Total reductions in 
1969 appropriations. 7, 302, 800, 000 
Highway beautification— 

supplemental for 1968____ 85, 000, 000 
Urban renewal—advance ap- 

propriation for 1970______ 650, 000, 000 


Total reductions__.__ 8, 037, 800, 000 


Budget reductions of the aggregate size 
proposed herein would be of considerable 
help in bringing the budget under control, 
in relieving inflationary pressures, in main- 
taining the value of the dollar at home, and 
restoring confidence in the dollar abroad. 
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A Threat to Our Future 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing feeling of uncertainty and un- 
rest evident throughout our land con- 
cerning the stability of the dollar: People 
have become fearful because all they see 
is increased spending, increased inflation, 
and increasing taxes. 

The following article entitled “United 
States Spending Policies Threatening the 
Nation” appearing in a recent issue of 
the Arizona Republic lays bare some of 
the root causes of today’s fiscal problems. 
It sounds a word of warning that should 
be heeded by all, and I request that it be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point: 


As LENIN PREDICTED: U.S. SPENDING POLICIES 
THREATENING THE NATION 


“Germany will militarize herself out of 
existence, England will expand herself out 
of existence, and America will spend herself 
out of existence.” So said Nikolai Lenin in 
1917. 

Germany has fulfilled: the prophecy. Eng- 
land has fulfilled the prophecy. America is 
in the process of doing so. 

Our country has already reached the point 
where our profligate, wasteful, extravagant 
and unnecessary government spending is 
threatening the entire future of our nation 
and our people. We keep being reassured that 
we can afford all those billions, that “the 
people” need or want these expensive pro- 
grams at home and abroad, that we only owe 
our huge debt to ourselves. But the dollar is 
in trouble. Inflation is increasing. We are 
losing gold at unprecedented rates. And taxes 
are still increasing. 

In 1960 our total federal budget was $95 
billion. Last year it was almost double that— 
$172 billion. The President has asked for $186 
billion for 1969. And every state is increasing 
expenses and increasing taxes. 

Do we really need to spend all these bil- 
lions? Do “the people” want to be taxed all 
those billions? 

There have been 112 “new” federal pro- 
grams since 1960. The President has asked for 
16 new ones this year. Since 1960 only one 
federal program has been abolished. All the 
rest have been increased. Congress last year 
increased the budget by $13.5 billion—more 
than the biggest total budget of Roosevelt's 
peacetime years. 

We have spent $152 billion on foreign aid 
and interest on what we borrowed to spread 
this money around to more than 100 coun- 
tries. What good did it do? What good did 
it do you? What good is it doing now? 

There is $23 billion “in the pipeline,” yet 
the President keeps asking for more and more 
billions to add toit! 

Do you want to spend the $36.5 million 
Vice President Humphrey just promised to 
send to the Ivory Coast while the President 
was proposing a tax on American tourists 
going abroad? 

The administration is spending millions to 
beautify our highways and tear down ugly 
signs. At the same time it is spending $5 mil- 
lion to erect new signs to put up along the 
highways! 

Do you want to pay taxes to finance a 
$2,350 picnic shelter in Manitowoc County, 
Wis.? How about the $2.5 million we spent 
to build houses in Rio de Janeiro? The $1 
million we spent on trains in Thailand? The 
$1.5 million we spent on a WAC barracks in 
Maryland just before the WACs were sent to 
Plorida? Or the $45,000 le? 

You paid $33,398 for 130 knobs at the 
Pentagon that retailed at only $210, You paid 
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for 27,000 tons of food that was just plain 
“lost” overseas. That cost $4.3 million, or the 
same amount that an entire city of 10,000 
people each year in income taxes. 

You are paying the salaries of 276,000 more 
federal employes this year than last. Non- 
defense spending has almost doubled since 
1960. The national debt has increased 14 
times since 1960, Since President Johnson en- 
tered the White House, your cost of living 
has increased 9 per cent! 

The federal government spends $17 billion 
on “research.” That is enough by itself to 
wipe out this year’s inflation-producing def- 
icit. What is this research for? Nobody knows. 
The Library of Congress tried to find out and 
reported that nobody in the federal govern- 
ment knows how many research laboratories 
are federally financed or where they are! 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare spends more than $100 million a 
year on research programs like “Understand- 
ing the Fourth Grade Slump in Creative 
Thinking.” The Commerce Department spent 
$95,000 to find out why shipping rates are 
lower on imported goods than exported goods. 

The National Science Foundation financed 
a study of the 1966 governor’s campaign in 
Maryland, What on earth for? The National 
Institutes of Health spent $11,782 to finance 
“A Social History of French Medicine 1789- 
1816.” It spent $10,917 for “Emergence of Po- 
litical Leadership; Indians in Fiji.” 

The Office of Economic Opportunity shelled 
out $39,000 to find out why some under- 
privileged youths reacted favorably to “It’s 
What's Happening, Baby“ —a nationally tele- 
vised rock and roll show praising the Job 
Corps. The National Science Foundation gave 
Stephen Smale, who organized demonstra- 
tions aimed at halting troop trains in Cali- 
fornia, $6,556 of your tax money to go to 
Europe! 

U.S. Government agencies subsidize with 
your taxes $2 billion a year in university “re- 
search.” The result has been that 40,000 pro- 
fessors have stopped teaching to do federal 
“research.” Dr. W. T. Lippincott of Ohio State 
University calls federal research grants “the 
most powerful destructive force the higher 
education system ever faced.” 

Is all this, and much more, really neces- 
sary? Is it even desirable? Does it do any good 
for the people of the United States who sup- 
port it? Do you “demand” these services, im- 
plore your federal government to start new 
programs at the rate of more than 100 every 
10 years? 

The average American is being taken by his 
government and its sycophants to the tune of 
billions of dollars. He gets nothing back but 
the bills for hundreds of unnecessary and 
useless programs that the government loads 
on his back. 

How much can you take? How much can 
the nation take? How much, before we go 
down in the dust under this intolerable 
burden? 

Unless this is stopped—and soon—Lenin 
will be proved right. “America will spend her- 
self out of existence” and we will lose the 
“last best hope of earth” to the tyranny of 
communism. 


Gun Play 
HON. RICHARD D. M-CARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 5, 1968 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week over 300 members of the District 
of Columbia Police force gathered in 
their dress uniforms. To the casual pass- 
ing motorist it might have seemed that 
they were gathered for a dress inspec- 
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tion by a visiting dignitary. But they 
were not. They were assembled as a final 
tribute to a young comrade who was 
cut down in cold blood by à pistol-pack- 
ing maniac. 

Mr. Speaker, we here must share in 
the responsibility for this young man’s 
death. Although gun control laws have 
been proposed time and time again, we 
have consistently failed to act. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt often 
warned of the peril of “a government 
frozen in the ice of its own indifference.” 
Each day of fallow inaction we more 
closely fill out that definition. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I include 
the following two articles from the 
Washington Post of Sunday, March 3, 
and February 28, at this point in the 
RecorD. I hope we will all read them and 
decide to act soon on this growing men- 


ace, 

The articles follow: 

ANOTHER GUN, ANOTHER LIFE TAKEN 
(By Bill Gold) 

Shortly before midnight Monday, I was at 
our foreign desk, peeping over an editor’s 
shoulder as he read a dispatch from a Wash- 
ington Post Foreign Service correspondent in 
Vietnam. 

After a while, I became aware of a change 
in the routine hum of activity on the “city” 
side of the news room. Within seconds, the 
police radio answered my unasked question: 
A policeman had been shot and killed. 

Three hours later, we had been through 
four editions with four stories, each a bit 
more detailed than the one it replaced. 

Our reporters and photographers were still 
at work on the scene, at the precinct station- 
house, at headquarters, and at other vantage 
points. But the men in our news room were 
finally caught up with events, and could take 
a moment off to compare notes. 

The man who had been in communication 
with our radio car at the scene leaned back 
from his mike and lit a cigarette. “This is 
frightful,” he said. “In the short time I've 
been in Washington, we've lost four police- 
men—all by gunshot.” 

Nobody offered a reply. There just isn't 
anything left to be said on the subject. I 
guess. We recruit young men of good educa- 
tion and good character, pay them a modest 
salary to go out on the street to keep order, 
and they immediately become targets for any 
hoodlum who can scrape together a few 
dollars to buy a gun. 

Even Police Chief John B. Layton; who is 
a member of the National Rifle Association, 
has stated that there is need for legislation 
designed to curb the traffic in handguns. 
President Johnson has asked for this legis- 
lation as part of his anti-crime program. 
Public opinion polls have indicated that 
urban America is overwhelmingly in favor 
of an end to indiscriminate pistol toting. 

But we just haven’t moved off dead center 
yet. Apparently the casualty list will have to 
grow longer, and more innocent men and 
women will have to be blasted into their 
graves before our legislators will find the 
courage to stand up to the gun lobby. 

Along toward daylight, as I was closing 
up my desk, it occurred to me that I never 
had gone back to the foreign desk to read 
the remainder of that dispatch. I guess the 
killings in Vietnam suddenly seemed very far 
away. 

POSTSCRIPT 

I talked to some of our reporters when 
they returned to the office from the scene of 
the shooting. The image of that bloodied po- 
liceman was still fresh in their minds, and 
they weren’t in the mood for small talk. But 
one interesting detail did emerge from their 
comments. As one man put it: 
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“You know how witnesses usually clam up 
on a case of this kind? Well, this time it was 
different. There must have been 40 or 50 wit- 
nesses who volunteered to help the police. I 
never saw such willingness to cooperate.“ 

A few years ago, a Washington bus driver 
was beaten up by some hoodlums. When po- 
lice arrived, all 30 passengers on the bus said 
they hadn’t seen anything or heard anything. 
They appeared to be afraid of retaliation if 
they testified, and afraid of the police as well. 
Today, perhaps, there is a awareness 
that if we want to survive we must all be- 
come involved.” 


Reavy, AM, Fre 

A promising young police officer with a 
wife and two children was wantonly killed 
last Tuesday by a thug who was exercising 
what the National Rifle Association regards 
as a constitutional right to possess and carry 
around with him a loaded pistol. The man 
charged with this crime was arrested less 
than a year ago asleep in a car with a loaded 
revolver. What legitimate. use had he for 
such deadly weapons? Why does the com- 
munity permit such men to acquire arms 
which have no purpose or utility save the 
killing and maiming of human beings. 

On Thursday, a 19-year-old University of 
Maryland sophomore was shot in the leg by 
a campus policeman who caught him par- 
ticipating in a prank outside a girls’ dormi- 
tory on the campus. Why does a campus cop 
shoot so readily and recklessly? The NRA 
bears a heavy measure of responsibility. It 
pretends that pistols are playtoys and it 
adamantly opposes every effort to limit pur- 
chase or possession to those persons who 
have some genuine need for such weapons. 

No day goes by without some tragedy re- 
sulting from the indiscriminate possession 
of pistols. A child who didn’t know Daddy’s 
pistol was loaded shows it to a playmate— 
with fatal consequences, A wife displeased 
with her husband finds one of these deadly 
instruments at hand when her temper is 
momentarily out of control. And young 
punks who would not otherwise have the 
hardihood to ask for a handout are em- 
boldened by possession of a pistol to hold up 
stores and banks—and kill anyone who hap- 
pens to get in their way. 

It is senseless to let this kind of slaugh- 
ter continue. No sportsman is served by it. 
No responsible person is protected by it. 
Pistols ought to be as scarce in the com- 
munity—except fo: military personnel and 
law-enforcement officers exposed to danger— 
as prussic acid. And they ought to be just 
as hard to purchase. They are no less lethal. 


Address by Congresswoman Sullivan at 
Workshop on Consumer Credit in Fam- 
ily Financial Management, Sponsored 
by District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most stimulating, and potentially 
one of the most important, community 
action meetings I have attended in a long 
time, was held Saturday, March 2, 1968, 
in the National Education Association 
Building. It was a workshop on consumer 
credit in family financial management 
sponsored by the District of Columbia 
Home Economic Association. 
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The members of this organization 
come from Federal agencies, national or- 
ganizations, State and local governmen- 
tal units in this area, the school systems, 
and private business. It is an outstanding 
group of professional people vitally inter- 
ested in the most basic problems of the 
community, and I was delighted to be 
able to meet with the members of this 
organization to discuss consumer credit 
issues from the legislative standpoint. 

The workshop, which began at 9 a.m., 
and did not adjourn until 4 p.m., re- 
viewed such issues as local laws on credit, 
sources of credit, education in the use of 
credit, the psychological and sociological 
aspects of credit, as well as the Consum- 
er Credit Protection Act passed by the 
House on February 1. Chairman of the 
workshop planning committee was Mrs. 
Irene H. Wolgamot, president-elect of the 
District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association and assistant to the director 
of the Consumer and Food Economics 
Research Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Speaker, consumer credit is a val- 
uable economic tool which makes possi- 
ble the high level of consumer goods and 
services now available to the American 
people. But the misuse—the abuse—of 
consumer credit is one of our most se- 
rious domestic problems. Congress can 
pass laws on this subject, and so can the 
States. But the problems will not be 
solved unless and until more groups 
which have direct dealings with the low- 
income families in our communities 
emulate the American Home Economics 
Association, and the local branches of 
that association, in spotlighting the 
problems encountered by low-income 
families in the use of credit, and devise 
programs to help educate more families 
on the pitfalls as well as the opportuni- 
ties in the use of credit. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the text of the remarks I made at the 
workshop on Saturday as follows: 

CONSUMER CREDIT AND LEGISLATION 
(Address by Congressman LEONOR K. SuL- 

LIvAN, Democrat, of St. Louis, Mo., Chair- 

man, Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs, 

House Committee on Banking and Cur- 

rency, at Workshop on Consumer Credit 

in Family Financial Management, spon- 
sored by D.C. Home Economics Associa- 

tion, Saturday morning, March 2, 1968, 

at National Education Association Build- 

ing, Washington, D.C.) 

Members of Congress often dare to advise 
other people how to run their businesses or 
professions without always knowing too 
much about it, and our only excuse for doing 
that is that, whatever your professional fleld 
happens to be, we usually have to pass laws 
dealing with it, or affecting it. If we stay in 
Congress long enough, and keep our ears and 
eyes open, and read the fine print in the 
Committee reports, and listen to the debates, 
and participate in our Committee work con- 
scientiously, we cannot help but absorb some 
expertise on a lot of things—so much so, 
that there is always the danger that we begin 
to think we are experts in everything. 

At this risk, therefore, of revealing a lack 
of humility, I would like to suggest that you 
consider doing something about the name of 
your professional group. Economics is a word 
which scares most people, who immediately 
think of incomprehensible discussions about 
the balance of payments deficit, the gold 
cover, the rediscount rate, the sum of the 
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digits, and the Rule of the 78’s. And home 
economics, to most women, I suspect, means 
learning in high school to sew a skirt which 
they would never consider wearing, and 
memorizing the starches, carbohydrates, and 
vitamins. 

As a Member of Congress, I have had many 
opportunities to work with home economists 
and learn about the broader aspect of your 
work, and I am deeply impressed by the range 
of your interests and contributions. I shall 
always be grateful to the professional people 
in the Missouri Extension Service, for in- 
stance, in going to work on an assignment 
I asked them to undertake early in my Con- 
gressional career, after the Department of 
Agriculture had begun to distribute surplus 
food to the needy, at a time when I was in- 
stead trying to get a food stamp program 
through. 

HOME ECONOMISTS ARE REALLY “CONSUMERISTS” 


I received no help whatsoever from the 
Department in those days for my food stamp 
proposal, and since the surplus foods were 
available for distribution, and were being dis- 
tributed, I wanted to help the many unem- 
ployed people in my area, which was then in 
a recession, to get some advantage out of the 
foods available to them—corn meal, flour, 
powdered milk, powdered eggs, and lard were 
the main staples. Of course, those foods could 
not provide either a nutritious or a satisfy- 
ing diet, but I discovered that many of the 
poor people getting these foods did not know 
how to to use them, and certainly couldn’t 
prepare tasty dishes from them. So I asked 
the Missouri Extension Service to help me, 
and they developed some simple and practical 
recipes which were a tremendous help at the 
time. After that, I turned to the people in 
your profession often, because I found them 
to be intelligent, able, and above all, in- 
volved. Professor Richard L. D, Morse of Kan- 
sas State was one of our best witnesses on 
the consumer credit legislation, just as one 
example. That is why I was willing to give 
up a large share of the only free time I ever 
have to myself in a week—Saturday is my 
only time for any personal tasks—to meet 
with you and discuss our mutual interest in 
credit problems. 

But, as I said, I think you should do some- 
thing about the word “economics” in your 
professional name. Considering the scope of 
your interests and activities, I think you 
should consider identifying your fleld as 
consumerism and yourselves as consumerists. 
I know that those words didn’t always have 
favorable connotations to everyone, but I 
think that attitudes have changed quite 
dramatically, and, in an environment where 
mankind is constantly playing Russian 
Roulette with its own survival, consumerism 
means, to me, simply learning how fo live. It 
is not always a case of learning to live well, 
either. Smog and cigarettes, bad water and 
bad fish and bad meat.and bad poultry, 
shock and radiation hazards in the house- 
hold and on the job, untested cosmetics for 
which the public becomes the guinea pigs— 
those are just some of the day-to-day 
hazards of keeping alive. I know you are in- 
volved in all of those issues, and many more. 

Although the subject of your discussions 
this morning—consumer credit—is not gen- 
erally regarded as a lethal danger to the 
public health in the same way as the other 
issues I mentioned, I might say that we 
heard much testimony in the hearings of my 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs on truth- 
in-lending legislation that the greedy over- 
use, or the uninformed misuse—the abuse— 
of consumer credit frequently brings on 
family tragedies leading to physical and emo- 
tional illness, and even suicide. 


THE “CREDIT ADDICT” ALSO NEEDS HELP 
AND GUIDANCE 
I have been talking for years about “credit 
addicts” to whom easy credit“ seems to be 
as allergic and as compelling as whisky to 
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the alcoholic, or narcotics to the junkies. 
The merchants who knowingly cater to the 
hopeless and helpless credit addict are guilty 
of at least a moral offense, and I hope that 
when the Consumer Credit Protection Act 
becomes law, their opportunities for ex- 
ploiting this disease-like weakness will be 
in some way modified or restricted, but I 
truly doubt that will happen. 

Certainly it won’t happen unless we keep 
in the final version of the legislation the pro- 
visions of the House bill restricting the use 
of garnishment, for garnishment is the main 
tool of the predatory creditor. 

But credit addiction, like alcoholism and 
narcotics addiction, is a problem which 
laws alone cannot solve. Education in the 
dangers and pitfalls which exist for the ad- 
dict seems to have only limited success. 
Nevertheless, we must try in every way we 
can—through laws and through educa 
to help the potential victim avoid or over- 
come his problem. Full disclosure of the real 
costs of all types of consumer credit, as re- 
quired in my bill, would provide the neces- 
sary information a consumer should have in 
order to be able to use credit in an informed 
and intelligent manner. But for those for 
whom excessive use of credit, regardless of 
the consequences, has become its own way 
of life, the fact that he is paying 36% or even 
100%, or more, for credit will not deter the 
credit addict from satisfying an exotic want 
today by pledging to pay an unconscionable 
or impossible tribute, owing and due in some 
future tomorrow. But to the extent that 
your work, and your civic or church activities, 
bring you into contact with these unfortu- 
nate victims of the flaunting on every hand 
of American material abundance, all of you 
can help countless individuals and families 
to recognize the traps and dangers, and to 
exercise some absolutely essential restraint. 
MOST CONSUMERS TRY TO USE CREDIT PROPERLY 


Too much of what everyone wants but can- 
not always afford is made available to those 
who can afford it least—offered temptingly, 
like candy to a child—and taking the profit 
out of this kind of oversell is almost im- 
possible as long as foolish or uneducated 
people bedazzled by the glitter of merchan- 
dise they don’t need and can’t afford, will 
sign anything, and accept any terms, to ob- 
tain it. 

I have made a particular point of that 
fact—emphasizing it perhaps too much here 
today—in order to put in some perspective 
the purposes and the limitations of the kind 
of legislation we can pass in Congress and 
in the State legislatures to deal with credit 
abuses. 

While of only limited help to the credit 
addict, this legislation can be of vital assist- 
ance to the vast majority of consumers who 
ask only a fair deal in the marketplace, 
who intend to pay their debts and will do 
so under even the most difficult conditions 
and circumstances, but who are utterly con- 
fused about the true cost of credit and 
completely frustrated in trying to use this 
magic device in an informed manner. Even 
the most respectable of credit-granting 
firms and institutions have had to disguise 
the actual rate of interest being charged for 
most forms of credit. 

Let me give you one specific example of 
that—right in the Congress of the United 
States. This is no scandal, but a case of 
going along with the pattern of the whole 
credit economy. 

I select it as an example only because it 
shows that the very best of institutions for 
extending credit, on the best terms generally 
available, is guilty of using terminology 
which confuses rather than informs the 
borrower. Under the Consumer Credit Pro- 
tection Act now in Senate-House Confer- 
ence, this practice will eventually end, but 
in the meantime, I hope that in this partic- 
ular instance, it will end immediately. 
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ANNUAL RATE DISCLOSURE IS ESSENTIAL 


I am referring to a notice on the bulletin 
board of the Congressional Employees. Fed- 
eral Credit Union. My Chairman on the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Congressman Wright Patman of Texas, who 
has done more than any American to help 
make the credit union movement successful 
‘in providing membership groups with the 
ability to help themselves and each other in 
financial matters, often describes the credit 
union as being second only to the church as 
an instrument for community good. And I 
am an enthusiastic supporter of credit un- 
ions, too, 

Most credit unions make loans to their 
members for 1% a month; on secured loans, 
it is often less. Of course, 1% a month on 
the unpaid balance is an actual rate of 12% 
a year. This is the way it should be expressed. 
This is the way the House truth-in-lending 
bill would require it to be expressed—not 
just for credit unions, of course, but for all 
consumer credit lenders or sellers. Annual 
percentage rate disclosure has always been 
the heart of the truth in lending idea first 
‘proposed in legislative form by former Sena- 
tor Paul H. Douglas of Illinois eight years 
ago. And the credit unions, I might add, 
support the concept. But they do not practice 
it themselves—not yet—not generally, and 
the reason, as we brought out in the hear- 
ings on my bill, is that if the credit unions 
expressed their rate on an annual basis of 
12% while every other credit institution was 
using monthly rates, or the add-on or dis- 
count or other method of hiding the real rate, 
the low credit union rate would sound fan- 
tastically higher than everyone else’s. 
EVEN THE BEST OF CREDIT INSTITUTIONS USE 

CONFUSING TERMS 

And that brings me to the notice on the 
Congressional Employees Federal Credit Un- 
ion bulletin board which advertises that at 
1% interest a month on the unpaid balance, 
a $750.00 loan, repayable in 12 months at 
$68.00 a month (except for the twelfth month 
when the balance is less than $68.00) costs 
only $48.75 in interest. The interest, the no- 
tice adds, and I quote, “equals out to ap- 
proximtely 6% % per annum.” And an illus- 
tration given on the leaflet proves this: 614% 
times $750.00 equals $48.75. 

Well, I hope everyone here realizes that the 
rate referred to in this illustration as 61⁄4 % 
per annum is not the true interest rate, but 
rather the so-called add-on rate, computed 
on the original amount, not on the unpaid 
balance, as if you had the use of the full 
8750.00 for 12 months instead of just one 
month. The interest rate per annum, in fact, 
is almost double that given in the illustra- 
tion—or 12 percent—12 times the monthly 
rate of 1% on the unpaid balance—rather 
than 614 %. 

Another illustration on the same bulletin 
board notice describes what is actually a 
9% per year interest rate on a secured loan 
as having an interest charge which equals 
out to only 4.8% per annum. 

Please let me repeat that in using this 
illustration I am not singling out the Con- 
gressional Employees Federal Credit Union 
for doing something awful. They are follow- 
ing exactly the practice of the banks and 
other consumer credit institutions in citing 
as “interest rates” rates which are con- 
structed on a basis other than the actual, or 
acturial, rate. Furthermore, if members of 
a credit union are getting this confusing in- 
formation from an institution they them- 
selves own, and other legitimate lenders also 
use this subterfuge to make the rate appear 
about half of its real size, you can imagine 
what kind of misinformation, including com- 
pletely false information, consumers often 
receive from the fringe and gyp elements in 
the consumer credit industry. 
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STRONG CONSUMER CREDIT PROTECTION ACT NOT 
YET ENACTED 


Professor Morse has done a remarkable job 
in educating those in the family economics 
field to the intricate technicalities of con- 
sumer credit terminology and deceptions, and 
the hearings of my Subcommittee, I believe, 
have broadly expanded public awareness in 
this field. Based on the overwhelming passage 
in the House on February 1 of H.R. 11601, the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act, many peo- 
ple now assume the battle has been won and 
we are inevitably going.to end up shortly 
with a strong, all-inclusive, and very effective 
law.on consumer credit. 

I am not at all convinced that such opti- 
mism is justified. The Senate passed a bill last 
July by a vote of 92 to 0 which is only a 
partial truth-in-lending bill—one with great 
gaping loopholes through which a tremen- 
dous volume of consumer credit transactions 
can easily be channelled. Only one of the five 
Senators on the Conference Committee has 
indicated general support for the strong 
version of the legislation passed by the 
House. 

The Senate bill does not apply to the ad- 
vertising of credit. It provides no machinery 
for administrative enforcement—the individ- 
ual, victimized consumer would have to ini- 
tiate his own law suit to obtain redress. 
There is not a word in the Senate bill dealing 
with the cruel device of garnishment, as used 
in many states by predatory credit outfits 
preying on the gullible poor and hounding 
them to what I call economic death—that 
is, down the path of garnishment followed 
by joblessness, and then bankruptcy as the 
only way out. 


MANY DIFFERENCES IN HOUSE AND 
SENATE BILLS 


The Senate bill establishes a privileged 
sanctuary for all transactions in which the 
credit charge is less than $10.00—that would 
mean, almost any consumer credit sale or 
loan up to about $110. The creditor in such 
a transaction would not be required to state 
any rate at all, even though he could be 
charging percentage rates in the hundreds, 
compared to the four to six percent the same 
consumer now receives on his savings. And 
there is another privileged sanctuary in the 
Senate bill for department store revoiving 
credit—under the Senate bill the rate could 
be stated merely as a monthly rate of, say 
1½ %, rather than at the true rate of 18% 
per year. 

The House bill, I am proud to say, recog- 
nized the dangers in these omissions and 
loopholes. It was probably the most compre- 
hensive consumer credit bill ever introduced 
in the Congress and it is certainly the strong- 
est one ever passed by either House. But we 
face a battle—a real battle—to retain its 
essential features in Conference. 

All Senators, and most House Members, 
are being deluged with mail attacking Title 
TI of the bill dealing with garnishment. This 
Title restricts garnishment to only 10% of 
a worker’s pay over $30 a week. We also pro- 
hibit the firing of a worker because of a 
single garnishment. This does not go nearly 
as far as Pennsylvania, Texas or Florida, and 
several other states, have gone in protecting 
the wage-earner against the tragic conse- 
quences of harsh garnishment laws. But the 
collection agencies, and some of their clients 
and associates, are frenziedly predicting the 
end of consumer credit in this country if we 
pass a law restricting garnishment to mod- 
erate and reasonable levels. They don’t ex- 
plain how credit has managed to exist in 
states which prohibit garnishment entirely! 

GARNISHMENT TITLE IN JEOPARDY 


The people who suffer from repeated gar- 
nishments, usually as a result of deliberate 
oversell by unscrupulous merchants—yes, 
that is the thrust of the testimony we re- 
ceived on this from highly respected Federal 
Court bankruptcy referees who have made 
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a study of this problem—those people, I re- 
peat, who suffer from this contemporary form 
of debtors’ prison, do not write letters to 
Members of Congress. But those of you in the 
social work and related fields know who 
these people are and the problems they 
encounter. 

Can you help us to remove the cover of 
oblivion which hides the unseen suffering in 
this area of consumer credit abuse, so that 
the Senators, who will soon be considering 
this problem for the first time in a piece of 
national legislation, will be more aware of 
what we are talking about? In the House, on 
the only test vote we had on garnishment, 
on a nonsubstantive section of the Title 
we barely beat off the attack by a non- record 
vote of 101 to 98. Had this issue come to 
a rolicall, I am sure the margin of victory 
would have been much greater. But it is a 
new issue in the Senate—and only the col- 
lection agencies are being heard from on it 
over there. 

There are numerous other provisions of the 
House bill which are new to Senate consid- 
eration in connection with truth-in-lending 
or consumer credit protection legislation, 
and I hope that those among you who are 
interested in the details and technical pro- 
visions will read the Congressional Record 
for January 30 and 31 and February 1 for the 
full debate on the bill. 


CONSUMERS MUST REALIZE CREDIT IS EXPENSIVE 

In the meantime, however, I urge you to 
do what you can to spread the word on the 
Philosophy of the House bill, which is to 
strip away the mumbo-jumbo of technical 
legal terms which mean very precise things 
to the creditor, and nothing whatsoever to 
the average consumer. The consumer assumes 
that somebody in his state or Federal gov- 
ernment has laid out clear and equitable 
rules for regulating the credit industry, and 
he further assumes that if a percentage rate 
is given, it is a meaningful one. But when he 
tries to figure out his actual rate on an actual 
transaction, other than on real estate, he fre- 
quently finds he cannot do so, and thus 
blames himself for being poor in mathe- 
matics. Perhaps he is. But that’s not the rea- 
son he is having so much difficulty under- 
standing what credit costs him. Consumer 
credit is often deliberately planned that way, 
to be incomprehenible to the customer. 
Even real estate transactions are more con- 
fusing than they should be, or would be 
under H.R. 11601. 

Part of the fault lies in the fact that we 
grew up thinking 6% was a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of return on borrowed money, 
and we still tend to think that is about the 
figure being charged. We don’t stop to think 
that the banks are paying 5% on some types 
of deposits, and other savings institutions 
are paying more—and that it costs big busi- 
ness about 6% or more to borrow. Money 
is expensive—it is now terribly expensive by 
any standard. Yet, when the sign says you 
can borrow from your credit union at ap- 
proximately 644%, how many people think 
that is only a fraction of a percentage point 
higher than General Motors pays? Or only 
2% % more than the bank pays you on a 
regular savings account? 

If and when we get a good consumer credit 
bill through Congress—and I hope it is more 
“when” than “if’—those consumers who 
are interested enough to try to understand 
their credit costs, and who wish to compare 
one form of credit offer with another (per- 
haps discovering, in the process, that it is 
usually far better to use their own savings 
and pay on a 30-day or 90-day cash basis), 
they will have the information they need 
in order to make these computations. 

But a lot of people won’t bother. And it’s 
going to be your job—as consumerists—to 
educate them to do so. The law will be only 
as effective as you and other intelligent, 
motivated, caring professional educators and 
sociologists make it, by stimulating the pub- 
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lic to defend itself against exploitation and 
deception. 
I know you will do your best. 


Tires Discounted As Cause of Accidents 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when travel within the United 
States is being encouraged, the subject 
of highway safety takes on increased im- 
portance. Today in Chicago, Ill., the re- 
sults of a significant 2-year study of the 
causes of expressway automobile acci- 
dents were announced. Among the inter- 
esting findings of this independent study 
by the Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute is the fact that few express- 
way automobile accidents—between 0.9 
and 2.4 percent—are caused by flat tires. 

It is to be hoped that an examination 
of this Northwestern University report 
on the causes of automobile accidents 
will help American motorists take the 
necessary precautions to avoid many fu- 
ture highway mishaps. 

I wish to congratulate the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association for providing 
the financial assistance which made this 
comprehensive study possible. Among 
the companies contributing to the cost 
of this survey is the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. which maintains a manu- 
facturing facility at North Chicago, III., 
in the 12th Congressional District which 
I represent. I salute the Goodyear or- 
ganization, the tire industry, and the 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute for their initiative in making this 
helpful study. In particular I salute Mr. 
J. Stannard Baker, director of research 
at the Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, the Illinois State Toll High- 
way Commission and the Illinois State 
Police who cooperated in the investiga- 
tion. 

The special information found in this 
new report should help the motoring 
American become a safer driver. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Record the fol- 
lowing summary of the Northwestern 
University Expressway Auto Accident 
Study: 

FLAT TIRES CONTRIBUTE TO ONLY 0.9 TO 2.4 
PERCENT OF EXPRESSWAY AUTO ACCIDENTS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTI- 
TUTE STUDY INDICATES 
Cuicaco, March 5.—Flat tires contribute 

to only between 0.9 and 2.4 percent of auto- 

mobile accidents on expressways, it was in- 
dicated in a Northwestern University Traffic 

Institute study released here today. 

Of 1,486 recorded auto accidents on the 
Illinois Tollway from September 1966 to 
August 1967, no more than 36 (2.42 percent) 
and possibly as few as 13 (0.88 percent) fol- 
lowed flat tires, according to the study. This 
was between one in 40 and one in 110 of 
auto accidents on the Tollway. No fatalities 
were involved in accidents which definitely 
followed a tire disablement. 

The study was conducted by J. Stennard 
Baker, director of research at Northwestern’s 
Traffic Institute, with the aid and coopera- 
tion of the Illinois State Toll Highway Com- 
mission and the Illinois State Police, Toll- 
way Battalion. The study was financed by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
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Very few flat tires lead to auto accidents, 
Baker said at a Chicago press conference. At 
least 99.94 percent of drivers during the test 
period coped successfully with an estimated 
60,000 fiat tires on the Tollway. Only one in 
1,700 (0.06 percent) to 4,600 (0.02 percent) 
flat tires was followed by an accident. 

“Automobile traveled one-and-a-third bil- 
lion miles on the Illinois Tollway during the 
12 months,” said Baker. “This amounts to 
36 million to 100 million miles per each flat 
tire that contributed to an accident. In other 
words, a driver might experience a flat-tire 
accident in from 75 to 210 round trips to the 
moon, or about as much driving as 500 people 
would do in their whole lives.” 

The range of percentages in the study, 
Baker said, was necessitated because of in- 
complete evidence. In some cases it was not 
possible to interview accident victims nor to 
locate tires involved after the accident. 

Drivers often blame accidents on non- 
human factors such as tires, or wrongly as- 
sume that a tire went flat before rather than 
during an accident, said Baker. 

Drivers appear to blame about two-and- 
one-half times as many accidents on tire 
disablements as are justified. Baker said. Toll- 
way police accepted about two out of three 
of the drivers’ explanations in the survey. 

But intensive follow-up study by Baker 
showed that a minimum of 5 percent and 
a maximum of 15 percent of the vehicles with 
a flat tire after an accident could have had 
a flat tire before the accident. 

“And from our data, there is no reason to 
believe that accidents following tire disable- 
ments are more severe than other motor- 
vehicle accidents on the Tollway,” Baker said. 

Despite the full fencing of the Tollway, 
animals contributed to more than twice as 
many accidents as flat tires. Stray deer con- 
tributed to 42 accidents, cows to 30, horses to 
two, and a pig to one. 

Of 1,746 cars inspected at Tollway service 
areas in Northwestern's study, 607 (34.8 per- 
cent) had one or more tires which failed to 
meet minimum state and tire industry rec- 
ommended inspection standards for inflation, 
load, tread wear, cracks and blisters. 

Nearly 6 percent of the tires inspected 
were overloaded or underinflated. A total of 
4.25 percent of the tires would be rejected 
by state inspection authorities for having 
less than the minimum tread groove of Me 
of an inch, Baker said. Many more of the 
cars, especially station wagons, would have 
had overloaded tires if as many occupants and 
as much baggage as possible were loaded into 
them. 

On the average, automobiles had a flat tire 
for every 22,000 miles traveled, the distance 
around the earth at the latitude of Florida 
or about six weeks of driving eight hours a 
day at expressway speeds. 

The study, titled “Tire Disablements and 
Accidents On a High-Speed Road,” was co- 
authored by G. Declan McIlraith. The study 
will be published later this year by the Traf- 
fic Institute, and consists of four parts: 

1. “Frequency of Tire Disablements,” 
based on interviews with 85,185 drivers dur- 
ing two periods in 1967 as they left the Toll- 
way at South Beloit, Wis., and the Tollway 
junction with the Kennedy Expressway, near 
Chicago. 

2. “Use and Condition of Tires,” based on 
inspections of 1,746 cars at Tollway service 
areas during fall 1966. 

3. “Tire Disablements Not Followed by Ac- 
cidents,” based on an analysis of 407 spe- 
cial reports by Tollway police between Sep- 
tember 1966 and August 1967. 

4. “Tire Disablements Followed by Acci- 
dents,” based on police reports of 1,566 ac- 
cidents during the same period and on fol- 
low-up discussions with drivers and inspec- 
tions of tires and rims, where available. 

According to the study, tires most likely 
to go flat include: 
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Worn tires. Tires with less than 2/32 in, 
of tread groove remaining were 18 times as 
likely to go flat as tires with 10/32 in. or more 
of tread. Bald“ tires were 44 times as likely 
to go flat. 

Tires with visible external cracks or blis- 
ters. 4 percent of tires surveyed on the Toll- 
way were observed to have such defects; 11 
percent of flat tires had them, 

Rear tires: 64 percent of all flat tires sur- 
veyed by the State Police and Baker were 
rear tires. 

More tires were found to be disabled in 
warm weather. For the same kind of trips 
(average length 60 miles), disablements were 
50 percent more numerous at 69 degrees as at 
48 degrees F. 

More tire disablements occurred on short 
trips than long trips. Tollway trips averaging 
18 miles had 1.57 times as many disable- 
ments per million car miles as trips averag- 
ing 64 miles. 

Cars more than seven years old had 2.4 
times as many disablements per million 
me traveled as those less than two years 
old. 

Probably drivers going on long high-speed 
trips inspect their tires better, and tires on 
older cars are probably more worn, com- 
mented Baker. 

In the few cases of accidents following flat 
tires, who is at the wheel seems to make a 
considerable difference. 

Female drivers under 20 years of age are 
22 times as likely as the average driver to 
have an ancient after a tire goes flat, the 
study indicated, and women between 20 and 
35 seem to be about 5 times as likely to have 
an accident. Women generally appear to have 
about 4 times the average likelihood of ac- 
cidents following flat tires. Drivers under 20 
years of age have about 5 times the average 
likelihood. 

Baker's study contradicts common notions 
about accidents following flat tires: 

When an accident followed a flat tire, the 
position of the disabled tire on the car 
seemed to make no difference as to where 
the car went afterward. For example, with a 
blowout of the left rear tire, the car was as 
likely to go off the left as off the right side 
of the road. 

“Blowouts” were no more likely to cause 
accidents than flats. 

Two-Ply tires with four-ply ratings were 
no more likely than other tires to be in- 
volved in accidents. 

The new study confirmed Baker's im- 
pression that his earlier survey of single- 
vehicle accidents on U.S. 66 overreported tire 
disablements as a factor in accidents. 

In this study, sponsored by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Baker analyzed 951 
single-vehicle accidents during 1964 on U.S. 
66, a combination limited-access and non- 
limited-access express road connecting Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

He found that tires were reported to have 
contributed to 11 percent of the single- 
vehicle accidents. This figure was derived 
from questionnaires filled out by coopera- 
ting highway patrol investigators, without 
any actual examination of tires after acci- 
dents. Inspection of the actual tires would 
probably have led to a lower figure in the 
route 66 study, Baker said. 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Produces Two Heroes 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, recently 


I was greatly honored to present the Red 
Cross National Award for Heroism to 
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two 17-year-old students of East Side 
High School in Newark, NJ. 

Thomas Kraemer, of 127 Prospect 
Avenue, Newark, and Anthony Barro- 
queiro, of 80 Jackson Street, Newark, 
rescued two young ladies from drowning 
while they were participating last sum- 
mer in the Newark school system’s sum- 
mer outdoor camping program at Lake 
George, N.Y. 

This program is made possible through 
funds from the Federal Government un- 
der title 1 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

During the summers of 1966 and 1967, 
14 senior high school boys had the op- 
portunity to share, for the first time, a 
common adventure in outdoor living, 
away from the crowded and limited ex- 
periences of inner city life. The boys, 
who came from varied racial and edu- 
cational backgrounds, had no prior con- 
tact with the ways and means of sur- 
viving in the great outdoors. Their pro- 
gram chiefly consisted of developing, 
supplying, and managing their own 
camp, excursions on Lake George, canoe- 
ing, swimming, hiking, and visits to his- 
toric and industrial sites. 

The Red Cross conducted precamping 
classes in safety and first aid, which in 
the light of subsequent events proved 
to be very beneficial. 

Mr. Speaker, Thomas Kraemer and 
Anthony Barroqueiro are wonderful ex- 
amples of how, in unexpected ways, the 
Federal Government's role in education 
can help us to make good our constitu- 
tional mandate “to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare.” I applaud these two fine 
young men for their heroism, and I ap- 
plaud Congress for making it possible 
for them to be on Lake George at the 
crucial time in order to render such out- 
standing service in saving two lives. 


Colorado’s Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Winner 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the Recorp the 
speech of Pete Martin, of 910 South Dex- 
ter Street, Denver, Colo., who is a stu- 
dent at the George Washington High 
School and competed in the Voice of 
Democracy Freedom's Challenge“ Con- 
test. Mr. Martin was the winner for the 
State of Colorado in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars competition, and his 
speech is as follows: 

I am a high school student in the United 
States of America. And I consider myself 
privileged to live in the freest nation this 
Earth has ever known. I cherish this freedom, 
and I want this freedom for the rest of my 
life. I want it for my children, and my 
grandchildren, and all of their children. In 
this way, I feel myself especially challenged, 
because I am still young, and have most of 
my life ahead of me. 

The challenge is this; to keep freedom 
alive for future generations. Well I know 
this is no easy task. But each generation 
must remember that our freedom is pur- 
chased on the installment plan, and the 
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down-payment was made in blood. The sac- 
rifices of our ancestors make our obligations 
to freedom seem trivial. Keeping freedom 
alive may be difficult, but it’s certainly easier 
than starting freedom anew, if we lose it. 

But how are we to meet this challenge? 
What can each individual American citizen 
do to keep his freedom—our freedom—from 
being further limited? What causes a free- 
dom to die? Let’s look at a few freedoms 
Americans once had, and see if we can figure 
out what happened to them. 

Americans were once free to decide for 
themselves whether or not they wished to 
serve their country as a member of the 
armed forces. Now, we no longer have this 
right. The law clearly states that every able- 
bodied man over 18 has a military obligation 
to fulfill. And, in spite of newspaper reports, 
there are few exceptions to this rule. What 
happened? 

There was once a time when Americans were 
allowed to dump their wastes into streams 
and rivers by the carload. Now, a growing 
number of communities are passing legisla- 
tion requiring control of pollution. What 
happened? 

When the automobile was first invented, 
any man who could afford a car could drive 
it, in any manner he saw fit, so long as he 
didn't violate the personal rights of others. 
Today we have a complex system of traffic 
codes dictating to us the who, what, when, 
where and how of driving. Again, what hap- 
pened? 

Can we find any one, common cause for 
the loss of these three freedoms? How could 
we have retained these rights? Let’s suppose, 

Suppose every American citizen had recog- 
nized his responsibility to his country. Sup- 
pose we had had more yolunteers for duty 
in the armed forces. Would we have needed 
a draft law? 

Or what if we had taken it upon ourselves 
long ago, before we built our massive indus- 
trial centers, to find methods of waste dis- 
posal that would not destroy our God-given 
waters. We wouldn’t now be forced to pay the 
higher cost of adding new facilities. 

And certainly, if everyone were, by nature, 
a careful, well-trained, responsible driver, 
there would be no need for driver’s licenses, 
traffic lights, speed limits or any traffic con- 
trols at all. 

A bit extreme? Yes. But all this reveals the 
real challenge of freedom. In all these cases, 
it was a lack of individual responsibility that 
brought about a loss of freedom. 

So let this be clear, to all generations: When 


individual responsibility declines, freedom. 


dies. Our system of democracy requires an 
enlightenend self-discipline—a readiness to 
accept responsibilities. Only in this manner, 
can we preserve freedom. Only in this man- 
ner, can we meet freedom’s challenge, 


President Meany’s Comments on Man- 
power Message 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1968 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, full employment has long been the 
national policy of the United States, and 
no segment of American society has 
fought harder or longer than the AFL- 
CIO for implementation of that policy. 
That, I think, makes AFL-CIO President 
George Meany’s comments on the man- 
power message President Lyndon John- 
son sent to Congress particularly impor- 
tant to all the Members of this House. 

So that Mr. Meany’s assessment of the 
President’s manpower message will have 
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the widest possible circulation, I include 
it at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT MEANY’S COMMENTS ON MANPOWER 
MESSAGE 


AFL-CIO President George Meany today 
made the following comment on President 
Johnson’s manpower message to the Con- 


ess: 

The AFL-CIO shares the President's deep 
concern about the problem of hard-core 
unemployment. This nation must not tol- 
erate any longer what the President rightly 
refers to as “a tragic waste of the human 
spirit and the economic resources of a great 
nation.” 

The measures that the President has pro- 
posed are a significant step in the expan- 
sion of employment opportunities for those 
who now suffer serious disadvantages in 
finding and holding jobs. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that the nation’s real goal must be full 
employment. To insure that we reach this 
goal, America must adopt the inescapable 
proposition that the government must be 
the employer of last resort. Until we pass 
legislation providing for at least a million 
public service jobs, the basic problem of 
chronic unemployment and poverty, not 
only in our cities, but our rural areas as 
well, will not be effectively solved. 

Various studies—private and governmen- 
tal—have demonstrated beyond doubt the 
urgent need both to create jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed and provide much needed 
public services. We continue to believe that 
additional legislation to accomplish this ob- 
jective is necessary. 

While we will continue our efforts to secure 
such legislation, we intend to support the 
President's proposals as another step toward 
what needs to be done. 

We believe the President's proposals to 
improve the occupational safety and health 
program are long overdue, The states have 
failed miserably in this area and the federal 
government's own program is outdated, out- 
moded and almost unenforced. An example of 
how poorly the states have handled the prob- 
lem of occupational safety may be found in 
Ohio, where there are today 109 state fish 
and game inspectors and only 79 state factory 
safety inspectors. 

We believe the workplaces of America can 
be and must be made safe. 

We welcome, as well, the new evidence 
that private employers are preparing to 
shoulder their responsibility to the nation 
to help solve the unemployment problem. 
Obviously the program the President has 
outlined needs careful policing to insure 
that the federal funds are used for the pur- 
pose for which they are provided and are not 
as a disguised wage subsidy, with the goy- 
ernment paying for employer's normal train- 
ing and employment costs. 

I have sent the following wire to the 
President on this phase of his message: 

“I have today wired Mr. Henry Ford II. 
as head of the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, saying: ‘The AFL-CIO will give you 
all possible support in translating the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for helping meet the Na- 
tion’s employment needs. We believe Ameri- 
can business can provide additional employ- 
ment through such Government-assisted 
training programs. It is obvious that such 
funds as the Federal Government invests in 
this program can not be wasted and must be 
used only for exceptional job training and 
supportive services and not for hidden wage 
subsidy. In making this program work for 
the benefit of today’s unemployed and for 
the welfare of the Nation, you will have our 
complete cooperation.’ We are convinced, 
Mr. President, that the costs of solving the 
problem of unemployment are a basic invest- 
ment in America, in her people and in her 
future. We in the AFL-CIO are dedicated to 
solving that problem and we will not rest 
until it is solved.” 


